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speeder 


3785 


spencer 


epeed'-er,  *.  [Eng.  speed;  -er.) 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  speeds. 

2.  Cotton:  A  machine  invented  by  Mason  as  A 
substitute  for  the  bobbin  and  fly-frame,  by  which 


3.  To  read :  to  read  with  labor  or  difficulty ;  hence, 
to  discover  by  marks  or  characters.  (Often  with 
out.) 

‘To  spell  out  a  God  in  the  works  of  creation.” — South: 
Sermons. 


4.  To  make  np,  to  constitute,  as  letters  make  up 
a  word. 

“The  Saxon  heptarchy,  when  seven  kings  put  together 
did  spell  but  one  in  effect.” — Fuller. 

*5.  To  act  as  a  spell  upon ;  to  fascinate,  to  charm. 
“  Such  tales  as  needs  must  with  amazement  spell  you." 

Keats:  To  my  Brother. 

spell  (2),  v.  t.  [Spell,  (2),  v.]  To  take  or  supply 


speir'-an-thjf,  s.  [Spikanthy. j 
speir  -Ing,  subst.  [Speir.]  An  asking  a  ques¬ 
tion  ;  an  answer  to  questions  asked ;  information. 

(Scotch.) 

_ _ _ _ _ _ _ ¥  _ _  If  it  please  my  Creator,  I  will  forthwith  obtain 

slivers  of  cotton  from  the  carding-machine  are  speirings  thereof.” — Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  xxx. 
slightly  twisted,  and  thereby  converted  into  rov-  speiss,  s.  [Ger.  speise=  mixed  metals.]  A  brittle, 
tu&s-  reddish  alloy,  composed  chiefly  of  nickel  and  ar- 

speed-ffil,  *spede-ful,  *sped-ful,  a.  [English  senic-w 
speed;  -ful(l ).]  *spe-lse’-<).n,  a.  [Lat.  spelceum;  Gr.  spelaion= 

*1.  Fortunate,  successful,  prosperous.  a  cave.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cave  or  caves;  liv- 

•51.  Aiding,  assisting,  advantageous ;  effectual.  ing  in  a  cave  or  caves. 

‘The  more  nedefull  and  necessary  tor  vs  Is  the  specie-  ‘‘More  satisfactorily  determining  their  contempora-  _ _ ¥_/¥  ..  ..  _ x-/1  _ _ 

ful  helpe  of  almyghtye  God.” — Fisher:  Penitential  Psalms,  neity  with  the  extinct  quadrupeds  those  cave-men  killed  the  place  of  another;  to  take  the  turn  of  at  work  { 

cxliii.  and  devoured  than  in  any  other  spelcean  retreat  which  I  to  relieve 

3.  Full  of  speed;  hasty.  Nov®,  ujgftT a*""*"*  °“en-  **  Longman’s  Magazine, 

^Peed-fill-1?,  *spede-ful-ly,  adv.  [English  *speld,  s.  [Spill  (1),  s.]  A  splinter.  (William 
speedfuj;  -ly.)  In  a  speedful  manner ;  speedily,  0f  Palerne  3  392  )  v 

fortunately,  advantageously.  J  „ ,  .  ’  '  r'i  „  . „ 

speld,  v.  t.  [Cf.  Ger.  spalten= to  divide.]  [Spill 
(1),  s.]  To  spread  out ;  to  expand.  (Scotch.) 

*spel'-der,  *spil-dur,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  speld 
(q.  v.).]  A  little  splinter. 

spel-dlng,  spel-dron,  s.  [Speld.]  A  small 
fish,  split  and  dried  in  the  sun. 

*spel  -ful,  a.  [Eng.  spell ,  s. ;  -ful(l).]  Having 
Spells  or  charms. 

‘‘Each  spelful  mystery  explained  he  views.” 

Boole:  Orlando  Furioso,  xv. 


•spell -SL-ble,  a. 
of  being  spelled. 


[Eng.  spell;  - able .]  Capable 


‘‘This  holye  sacrafyce  may  spedefully  moue  the  good- 
nes  of  almighty  God  to  mercy.” — Fisher:  De  Profundis. 

speed  -1-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  speedy;  -ly.']  In  a  speedy 
manner ;  with  speed,  with  haste ;  quick,  hastily  ;  in 
a  very  short  time. 

“The  king  himself  in  person  is  set  forth, 

Or  hitherward  intended  speedily.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I,  iv.  1. 

speed-I-ness,  s.  [English,  speedy; -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  speedy;  speed,  quickness, 
celerity,  haste,  rapidity. 

“The  speediness  of  your  return.” 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  li.  4. 

•speed -less,  *speed-lesse,  adj.  [Eng.  speed; 
-less.} 

1.  Having  no  fortune ;  unfortunate,  unlucky. 

“And  in  their  ship  returns  the  speedlesss  wowers.” 

Chapman:  Homer's  Odyssey,  v. 

2.  Having  no  speed. 


“In  all  its  spellable  dialects." — Carlyle:  Miscellanies, 
iv.  69.  ’ 

[Eng.  spell  (1),  ▼.$ 


spelk,  s.  [A.  S.  spelc.)  A  small  rod,  used  as  a 
splint ;  a  spike  in  thatching ;  a  rod  in  a  loom,  &c. 
spell  (1),  *spelle,  s.  [A.  S.  spel,  spell=&  saying, 
story;  Icel.  spjall;  O.  H.  Ger.  spel;  Goth,  spilhj 


_  ,  301.  sp 

[Spell  (1),  v.f' ' 

*1.  A  tale,  a  story, 


anSll'-er  (1),  *spell-are,  s. 

-erf] 

1.  One  who  spells. 

*2.  A  book  containing  exercises  in  spelling;  a 
spelling-book. 

spell -er  (2),  subst.  [Prob.  the  same  as  speider 
(q.  v.).J 

Her. :  A  branch  shooting  out  from  the  first  part 
of  a  buck’s  horn  at  the  top. 
spell’-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Spell  (1),  v.] 

A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  speUs. 

2.  The  manner  in  which  words  are  formed  witfa 


2.  A  charm  consisting  of  some  words  of  occult  *etters »  orthography 
powqr;  any  form  of  words,  written  or  spoken,  sup*  spelling-bee,  s.  A  competitive  examination  is 
posed  to  possess  magicai  virtues ;  an  incantation :  a  spelling.  [Bee  (1), II.  2.] 
charm  of  any  sort. 


spelling-book,  s.  A  book  for  teaching  children 


Vet  the  spell  which  bound  his  followers  to  him  was  to  spell, 
not  altogether  broken.”— Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch  xvii.  „  ... 

•spell  -ken,  «.  [Dut.  speel;  Ger.  sptef =play,  and 
English  ken—a,  house.]  A  play-house,  a  theater, 
(Slang.) 


spell-bound,  o.  Under  the  influence  of  a  spelL 

“  Spell-bound  within  the  clustering  Cyclades.” 

Byron:  Corsair,  iii.  2. 

•spell-stopped,  a.  Spell-bound. 

“There  stand, 

For  you  are  spell-stopp’ d.” — Shakesp.:  Tempest,  ▼.  L 

•spell-word,  s.  A  magic  word,  a  charm,  a  spell* 

“His  only  spell-word  Liberty!” 

Moore:  Fire-Worshipers. 


“Who  in  a  row,  like  Tom,  could  lead  the  van, 

Booze  in  the  ken,  or  at  the  spellken  hustle?” 

Byron:  Don  Juan,  xi.  19. 

spelt,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.  [Spell  (1),  v.) 
spelt  (l),s.  [Speltee.] 

spelt  (2),  s.  [A.  S.  speif ;  Dut.  &  Low  Ger.  spelt; 


spelt-corn,  spelt-wheat,  s.  [Spelt  (2).] 
spelt,  v.  t.  [Ger.  spalten .]  To  split,  to  break. 

“  Feed  geese  with  oats,  spelted  beans,  barley  meal,  or 


speed  -well,  s.  [Eng,  speed,  and  well.} 

Bot.:  The  genus  Veronica,  and  specially  Veronica 
chamcedrys,  the  Germander  Speedwell.  The  name 
is  given  because  the  blossoms  fall  off  and  fly 
away  as  soon  as  the  plant  is  gathered.  Speed¬ 
well  is  equivalent  to  Farewell  or  Goodbye,  said 
to  them  as  they  depart.  (Prior.)  The  stem  is 
bifariously  hairy ;  the  leaves,  which  are  nearly  ses¬ 
sile,  cordate-ovate,  inciso-serrate ;  the  racemes 
many-flowered;  the  corolla  very  bright  blue,  ap¬ 
pearing  in  May  and  June.  Some  think  it  was  the  ..  ^  Ger.  spelx.] 

true  Forget-me-not.  V.  officinalis,  the  Common  Spell-work,  s.  That  which  is  worked  or  wrought  Bot.:  An  inferior  kind  of  wheat,  Triticum  spelta; 
Speedwell,  was  formerly  much  used  as  a  substitute  Power  or  effect  of  magic;  enchant*  called  also  German  Wheat.  It  has  a  stout,  almost 

for  tea,  and  as  a  tonic  and  diuretic.  [Veeonica.J  m  nr.  .  solid  straw,  with  strong  spikes  of  grain.  It  is  more 

“Those  Peri  isles  of  light,  hardy  than  common  wheat,  and  grows  in  Bavaria 

That  hang  by  spell-work  in  the  air.”  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  in  the  south  of  France. 

Moore:  Fire-Worshipers.  an(j  jn  elevated  situations  in  Switzerland  where 
spell  (2 ),s.  [A.  S.  spelian=to  supply  the  place  of  common  wheat  would  not  ripen, 
another;  cogn.  with  Dan.  spelen;  Icel.  spila ;  Dan.  “  They  that  use  zea  or  spelt,  have  not  the  fine  red  wheat 

spille;  Sw.  spela;  Ger.  spielen= to  play,  act  a  parti  far.”— P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xviii.,  ch.  viii. 

Sw.  &  Dut.  spel;  Icel.  &  Han.  spil ;  Ger.  spiel;  O.  H. 

Ger.  spif=agame.l 

1.  A  piece  of  work  done  by  one  person  in  relief  of 
another ;  a  turn  of  work ;  a  shift. 

“Their  toil  is  so  extreme  as  they  cannot  endure  it  above  ground  malt  mixed  with  beer.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 
- - ,  four  hours  in  a  day,  but  are  succeeded  by  spells;  the  resi-  or,2v_tST-  cnSlt  fll  Rua.lt  c  TGor  sniautcrsi 

3.  Quick  in  performance  ;  not  dilatory,  not  slow  ;  due  of  the  time  they  wear  out  at  coytes  and  reyles.”—  .spel  ter,  spelt  (1),  span,  s.  LGei.  spiauier 

as,  a  speedy  despatch  of  business.  Carew.  Survey  of  Cornwall.  ^MeFaUurmi- 

4.  Soon  to  be  expected  ;  near ;  quickly  approach-  2.  A  short  period ;  an  interval ;  a  while  or  season.  j  ^  commercial  name  for  zinc. 

“A  spell  of  real  dry  and  growing  weather  would  soon  2.  A  technical  abbreviation  of  spelter-solder,  att 

enable  us  to  get  fairly  alongside  of  our  work.”— Field,  impure  zinc  of  a  yellowish  color  used  in  soldering’ 
,  ...  ,  .  March  6,  1886.  brass  joints.  It  is  known  in  Germany  as  gelbliches 

speel,  spell,  v.  t.  or  i.  [Etym.  doubttui.j  10  3.  Gratuitous  helping  forward  of  another’s  work ;  englischer  zinte,  and  possibly  owes  its  color  to  the 

“Nae  mortal  could  speel  them  without  a  rope.”-Scoff;  as-  awood^peB.  presence  of  a  small  amount  Of  copper 

Antiquary,  ch.  vii.  Bpell  (3),  S,  [SPILL  (1)»S.J 

speel-ken,  s.  [Spellken.]  spell  (l),*speale,  *spell-en,  *spell-yn,  v.i.&t. 

Queer  t  TSuptu  1  [A.  S.  spellian=  to  declare,  to  relate,  to  tell,  to 

spee.i ,  v.  e.  i  1  -J  .  speak,  to  discourse,  from  spel.  spell= a  discourse,! a 

•speer’-hawk,  s.  [First  element  doubtful,  aiuh  story  [Spell  (1),  s.1 ;  Dut.  spellen-to  spell;  M.  H. 

Ger.  spellen— to  relate;  Goth,  spillon;  O.  French 
espeler;  Fr.  ^peier.J 
A.  Intransitive: 

|iai>0  hpnf 

1.  To  form  words  with  the  proper  letters,  either  ' 
in  reading  or  writing. 

“Another  cause  which  hath  maimed  our  language  is  a 
foolish  opinion  that  we  ought  to  spell  exactly  as  w« 
speak.” — S-cift. 

•2.  To  read. 


"The  little  speedwell' s  darling  blue.”  _ _ 

Tennyson:  In  Memoriam,  lxxxii.  10. 

SJjeed'-jf,  *sped-i,  a.  [A.  S.  spSdig.} 

*1.  Prosperous,  fortunate. 

“If  in  ony  maner  sum  tyme  I  haue  a  spedi  weie  in  the 
wille  of  God  to  come  to  you.” — Wycliffe:  Romans  i.  10. 

2.  Quick,  swift,  rapid,  nimble;  moving  at  a  rapid 
rate. 

“He  making  speedy  way  through  spersed  ayre.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  39. 


ing. 


“God  6end  you  a  speedy  infirmity.” 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  i.  6. 

t.  or  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To 


Eng.  hawk.) 

Bot.:  Hawkweed  (q.  v.).  (Britten  &  Holland.) 
speer  -ing,  s.  [Speiring.] 

speet,  v.t.  [Spit  (1),  v.  ]  To  stab.  ( Prov .  Eng.) 
“If  he  came,  [he]  bad  me  not  stlcke  to  speet  hym.” 

Gammer  Gurton’s  Needle. 

speight,  s.  [Specht.] 
speil  v.  t.  or  i.  [Speel.] 
speir,  *spere,  *speyre,  subst.  [Speir,  v.] 
inquiry  ;  an  object  sought. 

“Edward  told  William  of  Alfred  alle  the  case 
&  praied  him  of  help,  for  he  dred  harder  pase, 

&  if  he  myght  conquere  Inglond,  that  was  his  speyre. 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  63. 


3.  An  alloy  sometimes  used  in  the  composition  of’ 
bell-metal. 

spelter-solder,  s.  [Spelter,  2.] 

*spe-lunc',s.  [Lat.  spelunca.)  A  cave,  a  cavern. 
8pen$e,  *spense,  s.  [O.  Fr.  despense,  from  de* 
ypendre  (Lat.  dispendeo)— to  spend  (q.  v.).] 

•1.  A  buttery,  a  larder,  a  place  where  provisions1 


An 


“  Where  I  may  6it  and  rightly  spell 
Of  every  star  that  heav’n  doth  show." 

Milton:  II  Penseroso,  110. 

B.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  tell,  to  narrate,  to  teach. 

..  .  2.  To  write,  repeat,  or  point  out  the  proper 

speir,  *spere,  v.t.  or  _t.  [A.  S.  spy  rran;  Icel.  fetters  of  a  word  in  their  regular  order ;  to  form  by 
spyrja= to  trace  out;  cf.  Dut.  spoor ;  Ger.  spur= a  fetters. 

track.]  To  ask,  to  inquire.  (Scotch.)  “  Leaving  an  obscure,  rude  name, 

“I’ll  gie  you  a  bit  canny  advice,  and  ye  mauna  speir  In  characters  uncouth,  and  spelt  amiss.”  . 

That  for  neither.” — Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xxii.  _ Cotcper;  Task,  l.  283. 


“A1  vinolent  as  botel  in  the  spence.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7,612. 

2.  A  parlor ;  the  room  where  meals  are  eateu. 

“I  am  gaun  to  eat  my  dinner  quietly  in  the  spence.” 

— Scott :  Old  Mortality,  ch.  iv. 

*8.  Expense,  expenditure. 

*‘For  better  is  coste  upon  somewhat  worth,  than  spence 
Vtpon  nothing®  worth.” — Ascham:  Toxophilus,  bk.  ii. 

spen'-ger  (1),  s.  [CaUed  after  Earl  Spencer,  who 
first  wore  the  garment,  or  at  least  first  brought  it 
into  fashion.]  An  outer  coat  or  jacket  without 
skirts. 

“He  wore  a  spencer  of  a  light  brown  drugget,  a  world" 
too  loose,  above  a  leathern  jerkin.” — Lord  Lyttom 
Eugene  Aram,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  Qhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  —  f. 

-cia’n,  -t’ian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =bel,  del. 


spencer 
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spermato- 


*spen-$er  (2),  *spen-cere,  *spen-sere, ».  [O. 

Fr.  despensier .]  [Spenoe.]  The  person  who  had 
the  care  of  the  spence  or  buttery. 
spen’-$er  [3),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Naut.:  A  four-cornered  fore-and-aft  sail,  Whose 
head  is  extended  by  a  gaff  and  its  foot  usually  by  a 
sheet.  Its  position  is  abaft  the  fore  or  the  main 
mast,  and  it  is  frequently  bent  to  a  spencer-mast 
(a.  v.).  Itis  a  trysail  to  the  fore  or  main  mast,  and 
differs  from  a  spanker  or  driver  in  position.  The 
latter  belong  to  the  mizzen.  [Snow  (2),  s.] 
spencer-mast,  s. 

Naut.:  A  small  mast  abaft  a  lower  mast  for  hoist¬ 
ing  a  trysail. 

Spen-Qer’-i-^n,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Spen- 
cerism. 

Spen'-$er-i§m,s.  [See  def.] 

Hist.  &  Philos. :  The  system  advocated  by  Her¬ 
bert  Spencer  (bora  1820)  in  his  works— the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  of  evolution  to  the  phenomena 
of  mind  and  of  society. 

“Social  or  moral  theories,  such  as  Contism  and  Spen - 
ceristn,  which,  in  the  absence  of  grounded  philosophic 
truth,  offer  to  assume  its  place  and  duties.” — T.  Davidson: 
Phil.  Syst.  of  A.  Rosmini,  p.  cvi. 

spend,  *spende,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  spendan  (in  the 
compounds  d-spendan  and  for-spendan) ,  from  Low 
Lat.  dispendeo=  to  spend,  waste,  consume:  Italian 
spendere= to  spend;  spendio—  expense ;  Old  French 
despendre.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  lay  out,  to  expend ;  to  part  with. 

“  Wherefore  do  ye  spend  money  for  that  which  is  not 
bread?” — Isaiah  lv.  2. 

2.  To  consume,  to  waste,  to  exhaust,  to  squander. 

3.  To  exhaust  or  drain  of  force  or  strength ;  to 
waste  ;  to  wear  away. 

“  The  Trojans,  worn  with  toils,  and  spent  with  woes.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  Aineid,  i.  243. 

*4.  To  utter,  to  speak ;  to  give  out,  to  declare. 

“I  will  but  spend  one  word  here  in  the  house.” 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

5.  To  pass,  as  time ;  to  suffer  to  pass  away. 

“  They  spend  their  days  in  wealth.” — Job  xxi.  13. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  To  expend  money;  to  make  disposition  of 
money  ;  to  incur  expense. 

“  Every  man  will  be  thy  friend 
Whilst  thou  hast  wherewith  to  spend." 

Shakesp.:  Passionate  Pilgrim,  408. 

*2.  To  be  lost,  wasted,  dissipated,  or  consumed; 
to  vanish,  to  dissipate,  to  spread. 

II.  Min.:  To  break  ground;  to  make  away. 

TT  To  spend  is  to  deprive  in  a  less  degree  than  to 
exhaust ,  and  that  in  a  less  degree  than  to  drain; 
everyone  who  exerts  himself  in  any  degree  spends 
his  strength  ;  if  the  exertions  are  violent  he  exhausts 
himself ;  a  country  which  is  drained  of  men  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  no  more  left.  To  spend  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  that  which  is  external  or  inherent  in  a 
body;  exhaust  to  that  which  is  inherent;  drain  to 
that  which  is  external  to  the  body  in  which  it  is 
contained :  we  may  speak  of  spending  our  wealth, 
our  resources,  our  time,  and  the  like ;  but  of  ex¬ 
hausting  our  strength,  our  vigor,  our  voice,  and  the 
like  ;  of  draining ,  in  the  proper  application,  a  ves¬ 
sel  of  its  liquid,  or  in  the  improper  application, 
draining  a  treasury  of  its  contents;  hence  arises 
this  farther  distinction,  that  to  spend  and  to  exhaust 
may  tend,  more  or  less,  to  the  injury  of  a  body ;  but 
to  drain  may  be  to  its  advantage.  To  spend  implies 
simply  to  turn  to  some  purpose  or  to  make  use  of; 
to  expend  carries  with  it  likewise  the  idea  of  ex¬ 
hausting;  to  dissipate  signifies  to  expend  in  waste, 
tc.  squander.  ( Crabb .) 

1[  To  spend  a  mast : 

Naut.:  To  break  or  carry  away  a  mast  in  foul 
Weather. 

*spend-all,  s.  A  spendthrift. 

♦spend  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  spend;  •able.']  Capable 
of  being  spent ;  available  for  expenditure. 

“  The  enormous  loss  of  spendable  income  thereby  occa¬ 
sioned  to  the  landlords.” — London  Times. 
spend'-er,  *spend-our,  s.  [Eng.  spend ;  -erf] 

1.  One  who  spends. 

3.  One  who  spends  lavishly  ;  a  spendthrift. 

“If  they  were  spenders,  they  must  needs  have,  because  it 
was  seen'  in  their  port,  and  manner  of  living.” — Bacon: 
Henry  VII. 

spen-drell,  s.  [Spandril.] 

Arch. :  A  spandril. 

“The  whole  pressure  caused  by  the  movement  and 
depression  of  the  north  wall,  as  evidenced  by  the  crushing 
at  the  spendrell  and  the  scaling  off  of  the  brickwork.” — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 


spend  -thrift,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  spend  and  thrift .] 

A.  As  adj. :  Prodigal,  wasteful,  improvident. 

“  Straight  from  the  filth  of  this  low  grub,  behold 

Comes  fluttering  forth  a  gaudy  spendthrift  heir.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  51. 

B.  As  subst. ;  One  who  spends  his  means  lavishly 
or  wastefully ;  an  improvident  person ;  a  prodigal. 

“  What  would  he  have  cost  our  prodigal  spendthrifts,  if 
he  had  been  taken  upon  our  coasts  near  Rome?” — P.  Hol¬ 
land:  Pliny,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  xviii. 

♦spend-thrift-^,  a.  [English  spendthrift;  -?/.] 
Spendthrift,  prodigal. 

“  Spendthrifty ,  unclean,  and  ruffian-like  courses.” — 
Rogers:  Naaman  the  Syrian,  p.  611. 

Spen-ser -1-an,  a.  [See  defj  Of  or  relating  to 
the  poet  Spenser  (1552-1599).  Specifically  applied 
I  to  the  style  of  versification  adopted  by  him  in  his 
’  Faerie  Queene,  and  followed  by  Byron  in  his 
Childe  Harold.  It  consists  of  a  strophe  of  eight 
decasyllabic  lines,  and  an  Alexandrine,  and  has  a 
threefold  rhyme  ;  the  first  and  third  lines  forming 
one,  the  second,  fourth,  fifth,  and  seventh  another, 
and  the  sixth,  eighth,  and  ninth  the  third. 

“In  short,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  Lord  Carnarvon’s 
Odyssey  can  never  supersede  Worsley’s,  in  Spenserian 
stanzas,  nor  Avia’s,  though  it  is  a  very  close  and  studious 
performance.” — London  Daily  News. 
spent,  pret.,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Spend.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pret.  &  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

C.  As  adjective: 

1.  Worn  out,  weary,  exhausted. 

“Her  recent  efforts  had  been  too  much  for  her  strength 
and  had  left  her  spent  and  unnerved.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

2.  Having  deposited  the  spawn.  (Said  of  herrings, 
salmon,  &c.) 

3.  Deprived  of  the  charge ;  from  which  the  charge 
has  been  fired. 

“  A  spent  cartridge  was  picked  up.” — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

spent-ball,  s.  A  cannon  or  rifle  ball  which 
reaches  an  object,  but  without  sufficient  force  to 
penetrate  it  or  to  wound  other  than  by  a  contusion. 

sper,  sperr,  v.  t.  [Spar  (1),  v .] 

*sper  -g,-ble,  *sper'-ra-ble,  s.  [Sparable.] 
*sper'-a-ble,  a.  [Latin  sperabilis,  from  spero 
=to  hope.]  Capable  of  being  hoped  for;  within 
the  bounds  of  hope. 

“We  may  cast  it  away,  if  it  be  found  but  a  bladder,  and 
discharge  it  of  so  much  as  is  vain  and  not  sperable.” — 
Bacon. 

♦sper -age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Asparagus.] 

Bot.:  (1)  Asparagus  officinalis ;  (2)  Ornithogalum 
pyrenaicum;  (3)  Phaseolus  vulgaris.  ( Britten  <& 
Holland.) 

♦sper’-ate,  a.  [Lat.  speratus,  pa.  par.  of  spero 
=to  hope.]  Hoped  for. 

“We  have  spent  much  time  in  distinguishing  between 
the  sperate  and  desperate  debts  of  the  clergy.” — Repre¬ 
sentation  to  Queen  Anne,  in  Ecton’e  State  of  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty,  p.  108.  (1721.) 

spere,  s.  &  v.  t.  [Speir,  s.  &  v.] 

♦spere  (1),  s.  [Spear,  s.] 

♦spere  (2), s.  [Sphere.] 

♦spere  (3),s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Arch.:  An  old  term  for  the  screen  across  the 
lower  end  of  a  dining-room  to  shelter  the  entrance. 

sper’-gu-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  Lat. 
spargo  (in  compos,  -spergo) =to  scatter.  Named 
from  scattering  its  seeds.] 

Bot. :  Spurrey ;  a  genus  of  Illecebracew  ( Lind - 
ley),  of  Alsine®  ( Sir  J.  Hooker).  Sepals  five,  petals 
five,  as  large  as  the  calyx,  ovate,  entire  ;  stamens 
five  or  ten ;  styles  five,  alternate  with  the  sepals ; 
capsule  with  five  entire  valves,  many-seeded. 
Species  two  or  three,  from  temperate  countries. 
One,  Spergula  arvensis,  the  Corn  Spurrey,  is  Euro¬ 
pean.  It  has  stems  six  to  twelve  inches  high, 
swollen  at  the  joints ;  petals  white.  It  is  abundant 
in  cornfields,  and  is  sometimes  cultivated  as  food 
for  sheep. 

sper-gti-lar  -I-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  spergul (a) ;  Lat. 
fem.  sing.  adj.  suff.  -aria.] 

Bot. :  Sandwort  Spurrey ;  a  genus  of  Illecebrace® 
or  Alsine®,  akin  to  Spergula.  The  sepals  are  flat, 
the  petals  ovate,  entire,  and  as  large  as  the  calyx  ; 
styles  usually  three.  Known  species  three  or  four. 

sperm,  *sperme,  s.  [Fr.  sperme— sperm,  seed, 
from  Lat.  sperma;  Gr.  sperma— seed,  from  speiro= 
to  sow ;  Sp.  esperma ;  Ital.  sperma.] 

1.  The  seminal  fluid  of  animals  ;  semen. 

“  Not  begeten  of  mannes  sperme  unclean.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  14,015. 

2.  The  spawn  of  fishes  and  frogs. 

3.  A  common  and  colloquial  abbreviation  for  sper¬ 
maceti  (q.v.). 


sperm-cell,  s. 

Biology : 

1.  The  male  element  in  reproduction. 

2.  A  spermatoblast  (q.v.). 

sperm-oil,  s. 

Chem. :  An  oil  found,  together  with  spermaceti, 
in  the  head  of  the  sperm  whale.  It  is  neutral, 
liquid  at  18°,  and  is  saponified  with  difficulty  by 
potash. 

sperm-whale,  s.  [Cachalot.] 
sper-ma-$e'-tl,  ♦par-ma-ce-ti,  s.  &  a.  [Latin 
spermaceti— sperm  of  the  whale ;  cetus—  a  whale- 
Gr.  ketos.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Chem.:  A  neutral,  inodorous,  and  nearly  taste¬ 
less,  fatty  substance,  extracted  from  the  oily  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  head  of  the  sperm  whale  by  filtration  and 
treatment  with  potash-ley.  It  is  white,  brittle,  soft 
to  the  touch,  specific  gravity  0-943  atl5°, melts  from 
38°  to  47°,  and  is  chiefly  used  in  ointments  and 
cerates. 

2.  Pharm. :  Spermaceti  was  formerly  given  as  a 
medicine  ;  now  it  is  chiefly  employed  externally  as 
an  emollient,  and  in  the  preparation  of  a  blistering 
paper. 

B.  As  adj.:  Relating  to  or  composed  of  sperma¬ 
ceti. 

spermaceti-oil,  subst.  The  same  as  Sperm-oil 
(q.  v.). 

spermaceti-ointment,  s. 

Pharmacy  :  An  ointment  composed  of  spermaceti, 
white  wax,  and  almond  oil. 
spermaceti-whale,  s.  [Cachalot.] 
sper-mg,-,  pref.  [Spermat-.] 
sper-ma-CO'-$e,  s.  [Pref.  sperm(a-) ,  and  Greek 
akoke—  a  point.  Named  from  the  acute  calyx  teeth 
surmounting  the  seed-vessel.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Spermacocid®  (q.  v.). 
Tropical  weeds,  with  white  or  blue  flowers.  Sper- 
macoce  ferruginea  and  S.  po  ay  a  are  used  in  Brazil, 
and  S.  verticillata  in  the  West  Indies,  as  substitutes 
for  ipecacuanha,  and  S.  hispida  in  India  as  a 
sudorific. 

sper-ma-co'-gl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sperma- 
coc(e) ;  Lat.  fem.pl.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Coffe®  (q.  v.) . 

sper’-ma-gone,  sper-ma-go  -nl-um,  s.  [Sper-' 

MOGONE,  SPEBMOGONIUM.] 
sper-man'-gl-um,  s.  [Pref.  sperm(a)-,  and  Gr. 
anggeion—n  vessel,  a  pail.] 

Bot. :  The  case  containing  the  spores  of  Algals. 
sper’-ma-phbre,  sper-maph'-or-um,  s.  [Pref. 
sperma-,  and  Gr.  p»Aoros=  bearing.] 

Bot.:  The  placenta. 

sperm'-a-rf,  sper-mar -1-um,  s.  [Mod.  Lat. 

spermarium,  from  Gr.  sperma— seed.] 

Anat. :  The  spermatic  gland  or  glands  of  the 
male.  (Dana.) 

sper-mat-,  sper-ma-to-,  sper-ma-,  sper-m6-, 

pref.  Gr.  sperma  (genit.  spermatos)  =seed,  sperm.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  sperm  or  semen. 

sper-ma-the  -ca,  subst.  [Pref.  sperma-,  and  Gr. 
theke= a  case.] 

Entom. :  A  cavity  in  female  insects  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  sperm  from  the  male.  (Carpenter.) 

sper-ma'-tl-a  (t  as  sh),  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
sp>erma;=  seed,  sperm  (q.  v.).] 

Bot.:  The  spores  of  the  Ascomycetes,  Uredine®, 
and  some  other  Fungals.  They  are  contained  in 
spermogonia  (q.  v.). 

sper-mat  -Ic,  sper-mat  -Ic-al,  *  sper-mat- 
Ick,  a.  [Fr.  spermatique,  from  Lat.  spermaticus; 
Gr.  spermatikos,  from  sperma  (genit.  spermatos) = 
seed,  sperm.] 

1.  Consisting  of  seed  ;  seminal. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  semen;  conveying  the  semen. 

“  Two  different  sexes  must  concur  to  their  generation: 

there  is  in  both  a  great  apparatus  of  spermatick  vessels, 
wherein  the  more  spirituous  part  of  the  blood  is  by  many 

digestions  and  circulations  exalted  into  sperm.” _ Ray: 

On  the  Creation. 

sper  -ma-tln,  s.  [Spermat-.] 

Physiol. :  An  organic  substance  resembling  mucin 
and  albumin,  found  in  the  vesiculce  seminales • 
(Power.) 

sper  -m<j,-tl§m,  s.  [Pref.  spermat-;  suff.  -tsm.] 

1.  The  emission  of  semen  or  seed. 

2.  The  theory  that  the  germ  in  animals  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  spermatic  animalcules. 

♦sper’-ma-tlze,  v.  i.  [Gr.  spermatizd) .]  To  yield 
seed ;  to  emit  seed  or  semen. 

“  Women  do  not  spermatize .” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors, 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  xvii. 

sper-mato-,  pref.  [Spermat-.]  (See  the  com¬ 
pound.) 


fate,  fat,  Fare,  Amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th§re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  w'ore,  wolf,  wdrk,  whd,  sfcn;  mate,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cQr,  rflle,  fill;  try,  Syrian,  as,  as  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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spermato-cystidium  (j)l.  spermato-cystidia), 

aubst. 

Botany:  Hedwig’s  name  for  the  supposed  male 
organs  in  the  Muscales.  [Antheridium.] 

sper-mat  -o-blast,  s.  [Prefix  spermato-,  and 
Gr.  blastos.  J 

Biology :  _  A  daugh  ter-cell  in  the  seminal  duct 
giving  origin  to  a  spermatozoon  (q.  v.). 

sper-mat  -S-gele,  s.  [Pref.  spermato -,  and  Gr. 
kele= a  tumor.] 

Pathol. :  A  morbid  distension  of  the  epididymis 
and  vas  deferens. 

sper-mg.-t6-gen'-e-sis,  s.  [Prefix  spermato-, 
ana  Eng.  genesis .] 

Physiol. :  The  origin  of  spermatozoids  in  the  sem¬ 
iniferous  canals. 

“He  (Prof.  GrBnhagen)  had  attained  the  same  results 
on  spermatogenesis  as  had  Dr.  Biondi,  to  whom,  of  the 
two  independent  discoverers,  was  due  the  title  of  prior¬ 
ity.” — Nature,  Oct.  1,  1885,  p.  544. 

sper-ma-to -^e-net'-Ic,  adj.  [Pref.  spermato-, 
and  Eng.  genetic.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  spermato¬ 
genesis  (q.  v.).  ( Encyc .  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xx.  412.) 

sper-m?i-tog'-en-Ous,  a.  [Pref.  spermato-,  and 
Lat.  gigno,  pa.  t.  genui= to  produce.]  Producing 
sperm. 

sper -ma-tdid,  adj.  [Spermat-.]  Sperm-like; 
resembling  seed  or  sperm. 

sper-mji-t6r-&-&$r,  s  [Pref.  spermato-,  and  Gr. 
logos=a  discourse.]  Scientific  facts  or  theories 
concerning  sperm. 

sper  ma-toon (pi.  sper  -ma-to-a),  s.  [Pref. 

apermat-,  and  Gr.  oon=  an  egg.  | 

Biol.:  A  cell  which  stands  in  the  relation  of  a 
nucleus  to  a  sperm-cell,  and  of  a  developmental 
cell  to  the  spermatozoa.  ( Brande  db  Cox.) 

sp§r-mat'-6-phbre,  s.  [Prefix  spermato-,  and 
Gr.  phoros= bearing.] 

Biol,  [pi.):  Capsules  or  sheaths  containing  fertil¬ 
izing  elements.  Used  chiefly  of  the  cylindrical 
capsules  secreted  by  the  prostatic  gland  of  male 
Cephalopods.  When  moistened,  the  spermato- 
phores  expand  and  burst,  expelling  the  contents 
with  considerable  force. 

sper-ma-toph  -or  ous,  a.  [Spermatophore ] 
Bearing  or  producing  sperm  or  seed;  seminiferous. 

sper-ma-tor-rhoe'-a,  s.  [Prefix  spermato-,  and 
Gr.  rheo=  to  flow.] 

Pathol. :  A  real  or  apparent  discharge  of  seminal 
fluid,  without  voluntary  sexual  excitement.  It  is 
of  two  kinds :  (1)  True,  in  which  discharges  of  sper¬ 
matozoa  occurs;  (2)  False,  or  prostatonhoea,  in 
which  a  fluid  clearer  and  more  tenacious  than  the 
seminal  fluid,  and  destitute  of  spermatozoa,  is  dis¬ 
charged. 

sper-ma-t&-zo  -ic,  a.  [Eng.  spermatozo(a) ;  -ic.) 
Belonging  to  or  resembling  spermatozoa  (q.  v.). 
(Draper:  Human  Physiol.,  p,  518.) 

tsper-ma-to-zo'-id,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  spermatozo¬ 
on),  and  Gr.  eidos= form,  resemblance.  (See  def.)] 
Biol.:  Von  Siebold's  name  for  a  spermatozoon 
(q.  v.).  Dunglison  (ed.  1874)  says:  “  More  properly, 
spermatozoid,  for  their  animalcular  nature  is  not 
demonstrated.”  The  name  is  also  applied  to  anther- 
ozoOids.  [AntherozoOid.] 
sper-ma  to-zo  on  (pi.  sper  ma-to-zo'-a),  s. 

[Pref.  spermato-,  and  Gr.  zoon= an  animal.] 

Biology  (pi.):  The  name  given  by  Leeuwenhoek 
to  the  moving,  active  constituents  of  the  seminal 
fluid,  which  were  brought  to  his  notice  by  his  pupil 
Hamm,  in  1677.  Spermatozoa  consist  of  a  head,  a 
rod-shaped  middle  piece,  and  a  long  hair-like  tail, 
by  the  vibratile  motion  of  which  they  move  in  a 
spiral  manner.  Cold  arrests  their  movements,  and 
they  may  be  deprived  of  vitality  (the  power  of 
fecundation)  in  various  ways.  They  were  at  first 
regarded  as  parasites,  and  classified  as  Helminthes 
or  Infusoria,  and  Von  Baer  maintained  this  view 
as  late  as  1835.  Von  Siebold  discovered  them  in 
many  vertebrates,  but  Kolliker  was  the  first  to  rec¬ 
ognize  them  as  definite  histological  elements  aris¬ 
ing  within  the  testes.  [Spermatozoid.] 
sper'-mic,  a.  [Eng.  sperm  ;  -ic.)  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  sperm  or  seed. 

fsper-mld  -I-um,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr. sperma 
=seed.] 

Bot. :  An  achene  (q.  v.). 
sper-mo -,  pref.  [Spermat-.]  • 

sper  -mo-derm,  s.  [Pref.  spermo-,  and  Gr.  derma 
=the  skin.] 

Bot.:  The  skin  or  testa  of  a  seed.  (De  Candolle.) 
sper-m&-go  -ni-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  sperma-,  and  Gr. 
goneud— to  beget.] 

Bot. :  The  cysts  containing  spermatia  in  lichens. 
(Tulasne.) 

sper-mol'-o-glst.  s.  [Eng.  spermolog(y) ;  -ist.\ 
One  who  treats  of  sperm  or  seeds ;  one  who  studies 
gpermatology  (q.  v.). 


sper-mor-o-g$,  s.  [Eng.  sperm;  suff.  -ology.) 
That  branch  of  science  which  deals  with  sperm  or 
seeds ;  a  treatise  on  sperm  or  seeds, 
sper  -mo-phile,  s.  [Spermophilus.J 
ZoOl.:  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Spermophilus 
(q.v.).  They  are  squirrel-like  in  form,  with  rather 
short  tails. 

“The  labor  of  the  moles  is  supplemented  by  that  of  the 
gophers,  spermophiles,  and  badgers.” — Field,  Dec.  26, 1885. 

sper-moph'-il-us,  s.  [Pref.  spermo-,  and  Greek 
phi, 16  =  to  love.] 

Zo6l.  d:  Palceont. :  Pouched  Marmots,  a  genus  of 
Sciurid®,  sub-family  Arctomyin®,  with  twenty-six 
species,  confined  to  the  Nearctic  and  Pahearctic 
regions.  Cheek  pouches  large;  pollex  rudimentary 
or  absent.  They  appear  first  in  the  European  Mio¬ 
cene,  and  connect  the  Squirrels  with  the  Marmots. 
[Sisel,  Spermophile.] 

sper  -mo-phore,  sper-moph'-or-um,  s.  [Greek 
spermophoros=  bearing  seeds:  sperma= seed,  and 
phoros=  bearing.] 

Botany : 

1.  A  cord  bearing  the  seeds  in  some  plants. 

2.  The  placenta. 

sper-mo  the -ca,  s.  [Pref.  spermo-;  Lat.  theca, 
and  Gr.  theke=a  case,  a  box.] 

Bot. :  A  seed-vessel. 

*sperr,  v.  t.  [Spar  (1),  v.) 

*sperse,  v.  t.  [Lat.  sparsus,  pa.  par.  of  svargo= 
to  scatter.]  To  disperse,  to  scatter. 

“Broke  his  sword  in  twaine,  and  all  his  armor  sperst 
Spenser.  F.  Q.,  V.  iii.  8. 
sperte,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot.:  A  variety  of  Salix  viminalis.  (Britten  db 
Holland.) 

*sperthe,  s.  [Sparihe.]  A  battle-ax. 

“  At  his  saddle-gerthe  was  a  good  steel  sperthe, 

Full  ten  pound  weight  and  more.” 

Scott:  Eve  of  St.  John. 
sper'-ver,  s.  [Et.vm.  doubtful.] 

*1.  Arch. :  An  old  name  for  the  wooden  frame  at 
the  top  of  a  bed  or  canopy.  (Sometimes  the  term 
included  the  tester  or  headpiece.) 

2.  Her.:  A  tent. 

spess'-art-ine,  spess'-art-Ite,  s.  [After  Spes- 
sart,  Bavaria,  where  first  found ;  suff.  -ine,  -ite 
(Min.) ;  Ger.  spessartit.  j 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Garnet  (q.v.)  containing  a  large 
percentage  of  protoxide  ot  manganese.  Dana 
makes  this  a  special  subdivision  of  the  Garnet 
group.  Color,  dark  hyacinth-red  with  shades  of 
violet.  Found  (among  a  few  other  localities)  in 
large  crystals  at  Haddam,  Connecticut. 

*spet,  v.  t.  [Spit,  u.] 

*spet,  s.  [Spet,  v.]  Spittle. 
spetch'-e§,  s.  pi.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  trim¬ 
mings  or  offal  of  skins  or  hides,  used  for  making 
glue. 

*spet-tle,  s.  [Spittle.]  (Baret.) 

*spe  -turn,  s.  [Low  Lat.] 

Old  Arm.:  A  kind  of  spear  used  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  differed  from  the  partizan  only  in  being 
lighter  and  of  narrower  form.  (See  illustration 
under  Spear.) 

spew  (ewasu),  spue,  *spewe,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S. 

spiwan  (pa.  t.  spaw),  pa.  par.  spiwen) ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  spuuwen;  Icel.  spyja;  Dan.  spy e;  Sw.  spy:  0. 
H.  Ger.  spiivan ;  Ger.  speien ;  Goth,  speiwan ;  Lat. 
spuo ;  Gr.  ptuo.  From  the  same  root  come  spit  and 
puke.) 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  vomit,  to  puke,  to  eject  from  the  stomach. 

“  Therewith  she  spewed  out  of  her  tilthie  maw 
A  floud  of  poyson  horrible  and  blacke.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  20. 

2.  To  eject,  to  cast  forth. 

“When  earth  with  slime  and  mud  is  cover’d  o’er, 

Or  hollow  places  spew  their  wat’ry  store.” 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgia  i,  176. 

3.  To  eject  or  cast  out  with  loathing  or  abhor¬ 
rence. 

“  Keep  my  statutes,  and  commit  not  any  of  these  abomi¬ 
nations,  that  the  land  spew  you  not  out.” — Leviticus 
xviii.  28. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  vomit;  to  discharge  the  contents 
of  the  stomach. 

“If  thou  hast  founden  hony,  ete  of  it  that  sufficeth;  for 
if  thou  ete  of  it  out  of  mesure,  thou  shalt  spew,  and  be 
nedy  and  poure.” — Chaucer .-  Tale  of  Melibceus. 

spew(ew  as  u),  spue,  subst.  [Spew,  v.)  Vomit; 
that  which  is  ejected  from  the  stomach. 

spew  -er,  spu’-er  (ewas  u),s.  [Eng.  spew;  -er.] 
One  who  spews  or  vomits. 

*spew'-i-ness  (ew  as  H),  s.  [Eng.  spewy;  -ttess.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  spewy;  wetness, 
damp. 

“The  coldness  and  spewiness  of  the  soil.” — Gauden. 


spew  -f  (ew  as  u),  a.  [Eng.  spew;  - y .]  Wet* 
damp,  boggy. 

“  The  lower  vallies  in  wet  winters  are  so  spewy,  that 
they  know  not  how  to  feed  them.” — Mortimer:  Hus¬ 
bandry. 

spha<j'-el,  s.  [Sphacelus.]  Gangrene. 
spha9-e-lar'-i-a,  subst.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat, 
sphacelus  (q.  v.).  Named  from  the  gangrene-look¬ 
ing  fructification.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Sphacelarid®.  Jointed, 
rigid,  distichous] y-branclied,  feathery,  filamentous 
fronds,  of  olive  color,  with  an  expanded  terminal 
cell,  containing  a  granalar  mass. 

sphao-e-lar'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  sphace- 
lar(ia) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.  | 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Fucace®,  tribe  Ilalysere®. 
[Sphacelaria.J 

*spha,9'-el-ate,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Sphacel.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  gangrenous,  as  flesh  ;  to  mortify. 

“The  skin,  by  the  great  distention,  having  been  ren¬ 
dered  very  thin,  will,  if  not  taken  away,  sphcwelate.  and 
the  rest  degenerate  into  a  cancerous  ulcer.” — Sharp:  Sur¬ 
gery.  , 

2.  To  decay  or  become  carious,  as  a  bone. 

B.  Trans.:  To  affect  with  gangrene. 

“The  long  retention  of  matter  sphacelates  the  brain.'1 

— Sharp:  Surgery. 

spha9  -el-ate,  spha9 -el-at-ed,  a.  [Sphaced- 

ATE,  V.] 

Bot. :  Decayed,  withered,  dead. 
spha9-el-a  '-tion,  subst.  [Sphacelate,  v.]  The 
process  of  becoming  or  making  gangrenous;  morti¬ 
fication. 

spha9'-el-i§m,  spha.9-el-I§  -mus,  s.  [Sphac¬ 
elus.]  A  gangrene;  an  inflammation  of  the  brain. 

spha9  -e-lus,  s.  [Gr.  sphakelos,  from  sphazd= to 
kill ;  Fr.  spliacHe .] 

Medical  and  Surgical : 

1.  Gangrene ;  mortification  of  the  flesh  of  a  living 
animal. 

2.  Death  or  caries  of  a  bone. 

sphser-,  sphser  6-  (ser  as  er),  prefix.  [Greek 
sphaira= a  ball,  a  sphere.]  Pertaining  to  or  re¬ 
sembling  a  ball  or  sphere. 

sphser-al-9e'-9,  (ser  aser),s.  [Pref. splicer-,  and 
Gr.  allcea= a  kind  of  wild  mallow.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Malvern.  Trees  or  shrubs,  with 
toothed  or  three  to  five-lobed  leaves,  a  three-leaved 
deciduous  involucre,  a  five-cleft  calyx,  five  petals. 
Chiefly  from  South  America.  A  decoction  of  Sphoer- 
alcea  cisplatina  is  given  in  Brazil  in  inflammation 
of  the  bowels. 

sphser-an’-the-se  (ser  as  er),  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat. 
spheeranthus ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suft.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Asteroidew. 

sphser-an'-thus  (ser  as  er),s.  [Prefix  spheer -, 

and  Gr.  anthos=&  flower.] 

Botany:  The  typicai  genus  of  Sphserantheee. 
Spheeranthus  indicus  (or  mollis ),  a  composite  plant 
with  globular  heads  of  purple  flowers,  common  in 
India  in  rice  fields,  is  considered  anthelmintic, 
alterative,  depuratory,  cooling  and  tonic,  and 
diuretic.  The  powder  of  the  root  is  said  to  be 
stomachic,  and  the  bark  ground  and  mixed  with 
whey  a  remedy  for  piles.  (Calc.  Exhib.  Rep.) 

sphser-en'-chy-msi  (ser  as  er),  s.  [Pref. spheer-, 

and  Gr.  engchyma=a.n  infusion.] 

Bot.:  Merenchyma  (q.  v.). 

sphser  -I-?L  (ser  as  er),  s.  [Gr.  sphairion,  dimin. 
from  sphaira=a  sphere.  Named  from  the  globular 
form  of  the  species.) 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  uphceriacei  (q.  v.). 
Perithecia  carbonaceous,  completely  exposed,  par¬ 
tially  sunk  into  the  matrix,  or  covered  by  the 
cuticle  and  accompanied  by  a  growth  of  threads, 
constituting  the  mycelium.  Known  species  about 
500.  They  are  found  at  all  seasons  on  the  trunks  of 
trees,  on  leaves,  on  fir  cones,  &c. 

sphser-I-a-9e-i  (seraser),  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat. 
sphceri(a) ;  Lat.  masc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acei.l 
Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Ascomycetes.  They  have 
carbonaceous  or  membranaceous  cysts,  or  perithecia 
composed  of  cells  or  very  rarely  of  interwoven 
threads,  with  a  pore  or  narrow  slit  at  the  top, 
which  often  ends  in  a  nipple  or  crest.  Lining 
the  cysts  is  a  gelatinous  mass  of  asci  and  para- 
physes  (barren  threads).  Found  on  decayed  wood, 
stems,  algce,  dung,  soil,  &c.  (Berkeley .) 

sphser-id'-I-a,  s.  pi.  [Sph^ridium.] 

Zo6l. :  Stalked  appendages  with  button-like  heads 
covered  with  cilia,  found  in  most  recent  sea-urchins. 
They  are  supposed  to  bo  organs  of  sense,  probably 
of  taste.  (Loven.) 


b5Il,  b<5y;  pfmt,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph=£. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shgm.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  bpl,  dot 


sphseridiinae 

sphser-id-I-i'-nse  (ser  as  er),  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
tphceridi(um) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -mat.) 

Entom. :  A  sub-family  of  Hydrophilid®,  living  on 
the  dung  of  land  animals. 

sphser-id'-I-um  (ser  as  er),  s.  [Gr.  sphairidion, 
dimin.  from  sphaira=a  sphere.  So  named  from  the 
spherical  shape  of  the  insects.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Sph»ridiin®  (q.  v.). 
sphser-is-ter’-I-um  (ser  as  er),  s.  [Lat.,  from 
Gr.  sphairisterion,  from  sphairistes= a  ball-player; 
sphaira—a  ball,  a  globe.] 

Anc.  Arch. :  A  court  for  the  exercise  of  ball-play¬ 
ing  ;  a  tennis-court. 

sphser'-ite  (ser  as  er),  subst.  [Latin  sphcera=a 
sphere;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  globular  concre¬ 
tions  without  fibrous  or  concentric  structure. 
Hardness,  4 ;  specific  gravity,  2'536 ;  luster,  greasy- 


vitreous  ;  color,  light-gray ;  translucent.  Compos! 
tion:  Phosphoric  acid,  26"1 ;  alumina,  47'4 ;  water, 

26-5=100,  corresponding  with  the  chemical  formula 
5AI2O3,  2PO5+I6HO.  Occurs  in  fissures  in  limonite 
at  Zajecov,  Bohemia,  in  Lower  Silurian  schists. 

sphser-6-bac-te  -ri-gi,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  sphcero,  and 
Eng.  bacteria.) 

Biology:  1.  In  Cohn's  classification,  a  genus  of 
Unicellular  round  or  oval  organisms,  stationary ,  and 
,  devoid  of  cilia  or  flagella.  2.  The  Micrococci. 

sphser-6-blas’-tus  (ser  as  er),  s.  [Pref.  sphcero -, 
and  Gr.  blastos=a  sprout,  a  shoot.] 

Bot. :  A  cotyledon  which  rises  above  ground,  bear¬ 
ing  at  its  end  a  spheroid  tumor. 

sphser-ft-car’-y-a  (ser  as  er),  s.  [Pref.  sphcero-, 
and  Gr.  karya= a  walnut  tree.] 

Botany :  A  genus  of  Santalace®.  Sphcerocarya 
edulis  is  eaten  in  Nepaul. 

sphser -6-co-balt -Ite  (ser  as  er ),  subst.  [Pref. 
sphcero-,  and  Eng.  cobaltite.) 

Min. :  A  mineral  found  in  small  spherical  masses, 
having  crystalline  structure,  with  roselite,  at 

Schneeberg,  Saxony.  Color,  externally  velvet-  0percujate  mosses.  Proper  roots  wanting ;  branc 

‘feSbSfc  «»■*.<* 

acid,  34-65  ;  protoxide  of  cobalt,  58'86 ;  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  3*41 ;  lime,  1*80 ;  water,  l*22  =99-94,  which 
corresponds  to  the  formula  C0CO3,  which  requires, 

C02,  36-94,  CoO,  63-06. 

sphser-o-coc-§I  -te§  (ser  as  er),s.  [Mod.  Lat. 
sphcerococc(us) ;  suff.  -ites.) 

Palceobot. :  A  genus  of  Algals. 

sphaer-o-coc-cold  -e-a,  sphser-6-coc  -§e-g,  (ser 

as  er),s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  sphcerococc(us),  and  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  A  sub-order  of  Ceramiace®  (q.  v.)  (Bind¬ 
ley),  placed  under  the  Rhodosperme®  (Berkeley). 

Frond  cellular,  enclosing  closely  packed,  oblong 
granules  arising  from  the  base,  within  a  spherical 
cellular  envelope,  which  finally  bursts.  (Lindley.) 

sphser-o-coc'-ciis  (ser  as  er),  s.  [Pref.  sphcero-, 
and  Lat.  coccus=a  berry,  a  kernel! 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Sph®rococcoidea 
(q.  v.). 

sphser'-o-don  (ser  as  er),s.  [Pref.  sphcer-,  and 
Gr.  odous  (genit.  odontos)= a  tooth.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Pagrina  (q.  v.),  with  one 
species  from  the  Indian  Ocean. 

sphser-o-don  -tl-dse  (ser  as  er),  s.  pi.  [Sphjer- 
odon.] 

Palceont.:  A  family  of  Ganoid  Fishes.  Body  ob¬ 
long,  with  rhombic  scales;  dorsal  and  anal  fins 
short  (q.  v.)  ;  vertebr®  ossified,  but  not  completely 
closed ;  tail  homocercal ;  fins  with  fulcra  ;  teeth  on 
palate  globular. 

sphser -o-dus  (ser  as  er),  s.  [Pref.  splicer-,  and 
odous = a  tooth.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Pycnodontid®.  Sphcerodus 
gigas  is  from  the  KimmeridgeClay  of  England  and 
from  the  Jura  Mountains. 

sphser-6-gas-tra  (ser  as  er),  s.  pi.  [Pref. 
sphcero-,  and  Gr.  gaster  (genit.  gastros=)  the  belly.] 

Zobl. :  The  same  as  Araneida  (q.  v.). 

sphser'-6-ma  (ser  as  er),  s.  [Gr.  sphairoma= 
anything  round.] 

Zobl.:  The  type-genus  of  Sph®romid®  (q.  v.),with 
several  species,  which  are  vegetable  feeders,  and, 
like  many  of  their  allies,  have  the  power  of  rolling 
themselves  into  a  ball. 

I  sphser-om'-I-dse  (ser  as  er),  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
sphcerom(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Zobl.:  A  family  of  Natatorial  Isopoda,  with 
several  genera,  in  some  of  which  the  branchial 
endopodites  are  transversely  folded,  so  as  to 
approach  those  of  the  Xiphosura  (q.  v.). 

sphser-6-nI  -te§  (ser  as  er),  s.  [Greek  sphairon 
(genit.  sphairbnos)=a  round  fishing-net.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Cystide®,  characterizing 
the  middle  division  of  the  Bala  or  Caradoc  rocks. 
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sphser  -  6  -phor  -I-dse,  sphser-6-ph6-ra’-ce-se 

(ser  as  er) ,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sphcer oph(oi- on) ,"  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece. J 
Botany :  A.  family  of  Gasterothalame®  (q.  v.). 
Apothecia  formed  in  the  swollen  points  of  the 
thallus,  bursting  irregularly. 

sphser-oph -or-on  (ser  as  er) ,  s.  [Pref.  sphcero-, 
and  Gr.  phoreb= to  bear.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Spharophorid®  (q.  v.). 
Sphcer ophoron  coralloides  is  not  uncommon  on  sand- 
rocks  among  mosses.  S.  compactum  is  less  common. 

sphser-o-sl-der  -Ite  (ser  as  er),  spher-6-si- 
der  -Ite,  s.  [Pref.  sphcero-,  and  Eng.  siderite.) 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Siderite  (q.  v?)  occurring  in 
globular  form  with  radiating  fibrous  structure  in 
cavities  in  basaltic  rocks. 

sphser -6-spbre  (ser  as  er),  s.  [Prefix  sphcero-, 
and  Eng.  spore.) 

Bot. :  The  quadruple  spore  of  some  Algals. 

sphser-S-stll-blte  (ser  as  er),  s.  [Pr ef. sphcero-, 
and  Eng.  stilbite.) 

Min. :  A  variety  of  stilbite  sometimes  mixed  with 
mesolite,  occurring  in  spheres,  mostly  minute,  hav¬ 
ing  a  fibrous  radiating  structure,  with  other  zeo¬ 
lites  in  the  Isle  of  Skye. 

sphser-o-zy  -ga  (ser  as  er),  s.  [Prefix  spheero- 
(q.  v.),  and  Gr.  zygon—  a  yoke.] 

Bot. :  A  synonym  of  Anabaina  (q.  v.). 

sphser-u-lar -I~a  (ser  as  er),  s.  [From  Xjatin 
sphcerula=&  little  sphere.] 

Zobl.:  A  genus  of  Nematode  worms,  family  Gor- 
diid®,  founded  by  Dufour,  1836,  on  a  specimen 
(Sphcerularia  bombi)  discovered  by  him  in  the  ab¬ 
dominal  cavities  of  Bombus  terrestris  and  B.  hor- 
torum. 

sphser -u-llte  (ser  as  er),  s.  [Spherulite.] 
sphag-ne-I,  sphag~na  -9e-se,  subst.  pi.  [Lat. 
sphagn(um) ;  masc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ei,  or  fem.  -acece.) 

Bot. :  Bog-mosses ;  an  order,  tribe,  or  family  of 
operculate  mosses.  Proper  roots  wanting ;  branches 

one 

narrow,  elongated,  and  filled  with  chlorophyll ;  the 
other  hyaline.  Capsule  sessile,  globose,  in  the 
elongated  sheath  ;  at  first  spores  apparently  of  two 
kinds,  the  first  in  sets  of  four,  the  last  in  sets  of 
sixteen.  [Sphagnum.] 

sphag  -nous,  a.  [Sphagnum.]  Pertaining  to, 
or  of  the  nature  of  bog-moss ;  mossy. 

sphag'-num,  s.  [Latin  sphagnos;  Gr .  sphagnos, 
sphakos=(\)  sago,  (2)  a  lichen.] 

Botany:  The  only  genus  of  Sphagnei  (q.  v.).  It 
occurs  in  all  temperate  climates.  At  first  only  one 
species,  Sphagnum  palustre,  was 
admitted,  then  it  was  multiplied 
into  fourteen,  then  the  number  fell 
to  four,  then  rose  again  to  nine, 
though  some  were  doubtful.  They 
form  a  great  part  of  every  bog  in 
moory  districts.  [Peat.]  They 
make  excellent  bedding  material; 
and  when  they  become  lumpy  they 
can  be  restored  to  their  original 
softness  by  being  taken  out,  placed 
in  water,  and  then  dried.  In  the 
northern  regions  they  are  used  for 
lining  clothes,  especially  hoots,  and 
as  wicks  for  lamps.  They  afford 
excellent  material  for  enveloping 
and  preserving  the  roots  of  plants 


Sphagnum. 


which  have  to  be  sent  a  long  distance. 

sphag-ol’-6-bus,  s.  [Gr.  sphage= the  thro&c,  and 
lobos=  a  lobe.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Bucerotid®,  with  one  species 
(Sphagolobus  atratusx  the  Black  Horn-bill),  from 
the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

sphal-er-Ite,  s.  [Gr.  sphaleros  =  treacherous ; 
suff.  -ite  (Min.).) 

Min.:  The  same  as  Blende  (q.  v.).  This  name 
was  originally  proposed  by  Haidinger,  because 
Blende  had  been  applied  to  other  species,  but  it 
was  lost  sight  of  till  Dana  resuscitated  it.  It  is  as 
yet,  however,  used  by  few  mineralogists. 

sphal-er-6-car  -pl-iim,  sphal-er-o-car-pum, 
s.  [Gr.  sphaleros=slapx>eTy,  and  karpoi ?=fruit.] 
Bot.:  A  fruit  with  one-seeded,  indehiscent  peri¬ 
carp,  enclosed  within  a  fleshy  perianth.  Lindley 
places  it  under  his  collective  fruits. 

sphar'-gl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  spharg(is) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.)  [Sphargis.] 
sphar ’-gls,  s.  [Gr.  spharagizo— to  roar  loudly. j 
Zobl. :  A  genus  of  Cheloniates,  with  a  single  spe¬ 
cies,  Sphargis  coriacea,  often  made  the  type  of 
a  family  Sphargid®.  The  skin  resembles  thick 
leather,  and  contains  bony  deposits,  arranged  like 
mosaic,  but  this  dermal  shield  is  not  united  to  the 
vertebr®  and  ribs.  The  bones  of  the  paddles  are 
extremely  simple,  and  claws  are  absent.  The  genus 
is  an  extremely  ancient  type,  little  progress  having 


sphenodon 

been  made  in  the  development  of  a  bony  carapace; 
and  Cope  discovered  in  the  Chalk  of  Kansas  a  form, 
which  he  named  Protostega,  allied  to  Sphargis. 
sphe'-^I-?.,  s.  [Greek  sphex  (genit.  sphekos)= a 

WEufom. ;  A  genus  of  iEgeriid®.  Abdomen  moder¬ 
ately  stout,  no  anal  tuft.  [Hornet-moth.] 
tsphe  -91-dse,  fsphe’-gl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
sphex,  genit.  sphecid(is) ,  sphegid(is) ,‘  Lat.  fem.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -idee.)  [Sphex.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Fossonal  Hymenoptera, 
often  merged  in  Crabronid®  (q.  v.).  Antenn®  gen¬ 
erally  slender,  with  long  joints,  prothorax  forming 
a  distinct  neck ;  base  of  the  abdomen  constricted 
into  a  long  petiole.  Genera,  Sphex,  Pepsis,  Pom- 
pilus,  Ammophila,  &c. 
sphen-,  pref.  [Spheno-.] 

sphen-a-can-thus,  s.  [Pref.  sphen-,  and  Greek 

akantha—a  spine.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Plagiostomes,  founded  on 
spines  from  the  Coal-measures, 
sphene,  s.  [Gr.  sphen= a  wedge.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Titanite  (q.  v.). 
sphen-Is  -9l-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  sphenisc(us) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Ornith.:  A  family  of  Natatorial  Birds,  equivalent 
to  Huxley’s  Spheniscomorphw  (q.  v.).  By  some 
authors  the  genera  are  subdivided. 

sphe-nis-c6-mor  -phse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
spheniscus,  and  Gr.  morp/te=  form.] 

Ornith.:  A  family  of  Schizognath®  (q.  v.).  It 
contains  three  genera:  Eudyptes,  Spheniscus,  and 
Aptenodytes.  (Proc.  Zobl.  Soc.,  1867,  p.  458.) 

sphen-Is-Cus,  s.  [Gr.  spheniskos,  dimin.  from 
sphen=a  wedge.  From  the  shape  of  the  bill.] 
Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Spheniscid®.  Bill  shortish, 
compressed  ;  maxilla  ending  in  a  conspicuous  hook. 
Four  species,  one  ranging  as  far  north  as  the  Gala¬ 
pagos. 

sphen-o-,  sphen-,  pref.  [Gr.  sphen  (genit.  sphe- 
nos)= a  wedge.]  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a 
wedge  in  shape. 

spheno-maxillary,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  jaws  and  the  sphe¬ 
noid  bone  ;  as  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure  and  fossa. 

spheno-orbital,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  orbital  bones  and 
to  the  sphenoid. 

spheno -palatine,  spheno-palatinate,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  palate  bones  and 
to  the  sphenoid  ;  as  the  spheno-palatine  artery,  for¬ 
amen,  and  ganglion. 

spheno-parietal,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  parietal  and  the 
sphenoid.  Between  these  is  the  spheno-parietal 
suture. 

spheno-temporal,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  temporal  and  the 
sphenoid  bones. 

sphen-0-9eph -3,-liis,  s.  [Pref.  spheno-,  and  Gr. 
kej5/i,a7e=the  head.] 

1.  Anat. :  A  malformation  of  the  head  in  which 
the  upper  part  of  the  cranium  assumes  a  wedge-like 
aspect. 

2.  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Berycid®,  from  the  Chalk. 
sphen  -6-clase,  s.  [Pref.  spheno-,  and  Gr.  klasis 

=  a  fracture.] 

Min. :  A  massive  mineral  which,  when  struck, 
breaks  into  wedge-shaped  fragments.  Hardness, 
5'5-6;  specific  gravity,  ,3’2 ;  luster,  feeble;  color, 
pale  grayish-yellow  ;  sub-translucent.  An  analysis 
yielded:  Silica,  46’08 ;  alumina,  13'04;  protoxide  of 
iron,  4'77 ;  protoxide  of  manganese,  3'23;  magnesia, 
6*25 ;  lime,  26"50=  99-87.  Found  at  Gjelleb&ck,  Nor¬ 
way,  in  layers  in  a  granular  limestone. 

sphen'-&-don,  subst.  [Gr.  splien=a  wedge;  suff. 
-odon.) 

1.  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Bradypodid®,  from  the 
bone-caves  of  Brazil. 

2.  Zobl.:  The  sole  recent  genus  of  Rhynchoce- 
phalia  (q.  v.) ,  with  one  species,  Sphenodon punctatus 
(Hatteria  punctata), 
from  New  Zealand, 
where  it  is  called 
Tuat6ra  by  the  Ma¬ 
oris.  .Externally, 
there  is  little  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  this  genus 
from  ordinary  liz¬ 
ards,  but  important 
differences  occur  in 
the  structure  of  the 
skeleton,  viz.,  the 
presence  of  a  double 
horizontal  bar  across 
the  temporal  region, 
the  firm  connection  of  the  quadrate  bone  with  the 
skull  and  the  pterygoid  bones,  biconcave  vertebr® 


Skull  of  Sphenodon,  Show¬ 
ing  Acrodont  Jaw. 


fate,  fat, 
or,  wore. 


fare,  amidst, 
wplf,  work, 


what, 

who, 


fall, 

son; 


father;  we,  wet,  here, 
mute,  cub,  cure,  unite, 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 
cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  --  kw. 


sphenodus 
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as  in  the  Geckos  and  many  fossil  Crocodilians,  the 
presence  of  an  abdominal  sternum,  and  uncinate 
processes  to  the  ribs  (as  in  Birds). 

sphen’-6-dus,  s.  [Pref.  sphen -,  and  Gr.  odous 
=  a  tooth.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Lamnidse,  founded  on 
teeth  from  the  Jurassic. 

sphen'-i-gram,  subst.  [Pref.  spheno -,  and  Gr. 
gramma=a  writing,  a  letter.]  A  cuneiform  or 
arrow-headed  character.  [-Gram.] 
sphen-og’-rg,-pher,  s.  [Eng.  sphenograph(y )  ; 
-er.]  One  who  is  skilled  in  sphenography,  or  the 
deciphering  of  cuneiform  inscriptions. 

sphen-o-gr aph  -Ic,  o.  [Eng.  sphenograph(y) ; 
-ic. j  Of  or  pertaining  to  sphenography. 

sphen-og’-ra-phist,  s.  [Eng.  sphenograph(y) ; 
• ist .]  A  spenographer  (q.  v.). 

sphen-og'-ra-ph^,  s.  [Pref.  spheno-,  and  Gr. 
Qraphd=  to  write.]  The  act  or  art  of  writing  in 
cuneiform  or  arrow-shaped  letters  or  characters ; 
the  art  of  deciphering  cuneiform  writings  or  char¬ 
acters  ;  that  branch  of  philological  science  which 
concerns  itself  with  cuneiform  writings. 

sphe-nog'-yn-e,  s.  [Pref.  spheno-,  and  Gr.  gyne 
=a  female.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Sphenogynete  (q.  v.). 
Garden  plants  :  their  flowers  orange  color,  barred 
with  black.  They  were  brought  originally  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

sphen-6-gyn-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  spheno- 
gyn(e) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eoe.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Senecionideee. 
sphen'-6id,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  sphen=a  wedge,  and 
eidos= form,  appearance.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Resembling  a  wedge ;  wedge-shaped. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Anat.:  The  sphenoid-bone  (q.  v.). 

2.  Cry  stall.:  A  wedge-shapea  crystal  contained 
under  four  equal  isosceles  triangles. 

sphenoid-bone,  s. 

Anat.:  A  wedge-shaped  bone  placed  across  the 
base  of  the  skull  near  the  middle,  and  helping  to 
form  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  the  orbits,  and  the 
posterior  nares.  It  has  a  central  part  or  body,  two 
pairs  of  lateral  expansions  called  the  great  and 
small  wings,  and  another  pair  pointing  downward 
called  the  pterygoid  processes.  (  Quain .) 

sphen-6id'-al,  a.  [Eng.  sphenoid;  -ah]  Sphenoid 
(q.  v.) ;  as,  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  the  sphenoidal 
sinus,  &e. 

sphen-  6-lep'-is,  s.  [Pref.  spheno-,  and  Gr.  lepis= 
a  scale.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Esocidee,  with  long  wedge- 
shaped  scales,  from  the  freshwater  limestone  of 
Aix  and  the  gypsum  of  Paris. 

sphen-on -chus  (pi.  sphen-on -chi,  s.  [Prefix 
sphen-,  and  Gr.  ongkos—  a  hook,  a  barb.] 

Palceont. :  One  of  the  hooked  cephalic  dermal 
spines  of  Hybodus  and  Acrodus,  specimens  of  which 
genera  are  in  the  British  Museum,  South  Kensing¬ 
ton,  showing  the  spines  (not  more  than  four  in  any 
individual)  in  situ,  but  it  is  not  known  whether 
four  was  the  normal  number,  or  if  they  occurred  in 
all  the  species.  On  these  spines  Agassiz  founded  a 
genus  Sphenonchus,  which  he  placed  with  the 
Hybodontidse.  This  has,  of  course,  lapsed,  and  the 
word  Sphenonchus  has  now  no  generic  signification. 

sphen-oph  -fl-lum,  s.  [Prefix  spheno-,  and  Gr. 
phyllon=  a  leaf.] 

Palceobot. :  A  genus  of  Equisetacese(T),  allied  to 
(or,  according  to  Mr.  Carruthers,  identical  with) 
Calamities.  They  have  verticillate  leaves,  like 
reversed  wedges.  Four  species  from  the  Carbon¬ 
iferous  rocks  of  Europe ;  others  from  N orth  America. 

sphen-op'-ter-Is,  subst.  [Pref.  spheno-,  and  Gr. 
pteris=a  kind  of  fern.] 

Palceobot.:  A  genus  of  Ferns,  having  the  leaves 
twice-  or  thrice-pinnafce ;  the  leaflets  not  adhering 
to  the  rachis  by  tesir  whole  base,  but  resembling 
small  wedges  reversed,  the  nervures  dividing  pin- 
nately  from  the  base.  From  the  Devonian  to  the 
Wealden.  In  the  Carboniferous  rocks  there  are 
thirty-four  species,  and  in  the  Jurassic  seventeen. 

sphen-o-spon'-dyl-us,  s.  [Pref.  spheno-,  and 
Gr.  spondylos= a  vertebra.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Deinosauria  or  Crocodilia, 
from  the  Purbeck  beds  and  the  Wealden. 

sphen-6-Z3.-mI'-te§,  s.  [Pref.  spheno-  and  Mod. 
Lat.  zamites  (q.  v.).] 

Palceobot. :  A  genus  of  Cycads,  from  the  European 
Jurassic  rocks. 

spher'-gj,  a.  [Eng.  sphere);  -ah'] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  spheres  or  heavenly 

bodies  ;  inhabiting  the  spheres.  ( Lytton :  Caxtons, 
fck.  xiv.,  ch.  i.)  ,  ,  ,  , 

2.  Rounded  like  a  sphere ;  sphere-shaped ;  hence, 
symmetrical,  perfect. 


sphere,  *spere,  s.  [O.  Fr.  espere:  Fr.  sphere, 
from  Lat.  spheera;  Gr.  sphaira=(l)  a  ball  for  play¬ 
ing  with,  (2)  a  sphere,  a  globe.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

(2)  An  orb,  a  globe,  as  the  sun,  the  earth,  the 
stars,  or  planets ;  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

(3)  An  orbicular  body  representing  the  earth  or 
the  apparent  heavens;  a  celestial  or  terrestrial 
globe. 

*(4)  A  circular  body ;  a  disc. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  Circuit  or  range  of  action,  knowledge,  or 
infiuence  ;  compass,  province,  employment. 

“The  narrow  sphere  of  our  researches.” — Cook:  Third 
Voyage,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ii. 

(2)  Rank ;  order  or  class  of  society. 

*(3)  An  orbit,  a  socket. 

“Make  my  two  eyes,  like  stars,  start  from  their 
spheres.”  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

II.  Technically:  x 

1.  Astron. :  A  term  formerly  applied  to  any  one  of 
the  concentric  and  eccentric  revolving  transparent 
shells  in  which  the  heavenly  bodies  were  supposed 
to  be  fixed,  and  by  which  they  were  carried  so  as 
to  produce  their  apparent  motions.  The  word  now 
signifies  the  vault  of  heaven,  which  to  the  eye 
seems  the  concave  side  of  a  hollow  sphere,  and  on 
which  the  imaginary  circles  marking  the  positions 
of  the  equator,  the  ecliptic,  &c.,  are  supposed  to.  be 
drawn.  It  is  that  portion  of  limitless  space  which 
the  eye  is  powerful  enough  to  penetrate, _  and 
appears  a  hollow  sphere  because  the  capacity  of 
the  eye  for  distant  vision  is  equal  in  every  direc¬ 
tion. 

2.  Geom.:  A  solid  or  volume  bounded  by  a  sur¬ 
face,  every  point  of  which  is  equally  distant  from  a 
point  within,  called  the  center.  Or  it  is  a  volume 
that  may  be  generated  by  revolving  a  semicircle 
about  its  diameter  as  an  axis.  The  distance  from 
any  part  of  the  surface  to  the  center  is  called  a 
radius  of  the  sphere.  Every  section  of  a  sphere 
made  by  a  plane  is  a  circle,  and  all  sections  made 
by  planes  equally  distant  from  the  center  are 
equal.  A  circle  of  the  sphere  whose  plane  passes 
through  the  center  is  a  great  circle :  all  other  cir¬ 
cles  are  small  circles.  All  great  circles  are  equal, 
and  their  radii  is  equal  to  the  radii  of  the  sphere. 
The  surface  of  a  sphere  is  equal  to  the  product  of 
the  diameter  by  the  circumference  of  a  great  circle  ; 
or  it  is  equivalent  to  the  area  of  four  great  circles. 
Denoting  the  radius  of  the  sphere  by  r,  and  its 
diameter  by  d,  we  h  ave  the  following  formula  for 
the  surface:  s=4pr2=pd2=3T4159  •  .  .  d2.  The 
volume  of  a  sphere  is  equal  to  the  product  of  its 
surface  by  one-third  of  its  radius.  It  is  also  equiv¬ 
alent  to  two- thirds  of  the  volume  of  its  circumscrib¬ 
ing  cylinder.  The  following  formula  gives  the 
value  of  the  volume  of  any  sphere,  whose  radius  is 
r  and  diameter  is  d:  v=§p r*.  Spheres  are  to  one 
another  as  the  cubes  of  their  diameters. 

3.  Logic :  The  extension  of  a  general  conception ; 
the  individuals  and  species  comprised  in  any  gen¬ 
eral  conception. 

IT  (1)  Armillary  sphere :  [Armillary.] 

(2)  Doctrine  of  the  sphere:  The  application  of 
geometrical  principles  to  geography  and  astron¬ 
omy. 

(3)  Harmony  (or  music )  of  the  spheres:  [Har¬ 
mony,  1]  (4).] 

(4)  Oblique  sphere : 

Spherical  projection :  The  case  in  which  the  pro¬ 
jection  is  made  upon  the  plane  of  the  horizon  of 
any  place  not  on  the  equator,  or  at  the  poles. 

i5)  Parallel  sphere:  [  Parallel,  a.] 

6)  Projection  of  the  sphere :  [Projection.] 

7)  Bight  sphere:  [Right,  a.  J 

(8)  Sphere  of  influence :  A  phrase  used  to  denote 
the  particular  portion  of  Asiatic  territory  occupied 
and  dominated  by  any  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe 
for  commercial,  military  or  political  purposes.  In 
the  domination  of  China  by  Europe,  the  northern 
part  including  Thibet,  Mongolia,  Manchuria  and  the 
country  round  Peking,  is  in  the  Russian  “sphere.” 
Germany’s  “sphere”  is  in  the  region  of  Shan-Tung 
province.  England’s  “sphere”  is  in  central  China 
and  near  India.  The  French  “sphere”  is  to  the 
south  of  the  British  and  includes  Anam.  During 
recent  years  the  securing  of  new  “spheres  of  influ¬ 
ence”  has  been  the  chief  business  of  European 
diplomacy. 

*sphere-born,  a.  Born  among  the  spheres;  celes¬ 
tial.  (Milton:  Solemn  Music,  2.) 

sphere -melody,  sphere  -  music,  s.  The  har¬ 
mony  of  the  spheres.  ‘  [Harmony.] 

♦sphere,  *sphear,  v.  t.  [Sphere,  s.J 
1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  place  or  set  among  the  spheres  or  heavenly 
bodies. 


(2)  To  form  into  roundness;  to  mako  round  ot 
roundish. 

“Blow,  villain,  till  thy  sphered  bias  cheek 
Outswell  the  puff’d  Aquilon.” 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  5. 

2.  Fig. :  To  give  perfect  or  complete  form  to ;  to 
concentrate. 

“Not  vassals  to  be  beat,  nor  petty  babes 
To  be  dandled,  no,  but  living  wills,  and  sphered 
Whole  in  ourselves  and  owed  to  none.” 

Tennyson:  Princess,  iv.  129. 

spher-e-6-type,  s.  [Gr.  sphaira= a  sphere,  and' 
Eng.  type.]  .  . 

Photog. :  A  positive  collodion  picture  taken  upon 
glass  by  placing  a  mat  before  the  plate,  so  as  to 
give  a  distinct  margin  to  the  picture. 

spher'-Ic-al,  *spher'-Ic,  adj.  (.Lat.  sphericus; 
Gr.  sphairikos=\ike  a  sphere  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  sph&rique ; 
Sp.  esferico ;  ltal.  sferico. ] 

1.  Having  the  form  of  a  sphere;  orbicular,  globu¬ 
lar. 

“Some  certain  determinate  figure  either  round  or 
angular,  spherical,  cubical  ...  or  the  like.”  — Cud- 
worth:  Intell.  System,  p.  858. 

2.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  a  sphere. 

*3.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  orbs  of  the  plan¬ 
ets  ;  planetary.  (Shakesp. :  Lear,  i.  2.) 
spherical-aberration,  s.  [Aberration.] 
spherical-angle,  s.  [Angle,  s.] 
spherical-bracketing,  s. 

Arch. :  The  forming  of  brackets  to  support  lath- 
and-plaster  work,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  plaster 
shall  form  the  surface  of  a  sphere, 
spherical  case-shot,  s.  [Shrapnel.] 
spherical-excess,  s.  [Excess.] 
spherical-geometry,  s.  That  branch  of  geom¬ 
etry  which  treats  of  spherical  magnitudes,  as 
spherical  triangles,  areas,  and  angles. 

spherical-lune,  s.  A  portion  of  the  surface  of 
a  sphere  included  between  two  great  semicircles, 
having  a  common  diameter.  The  angle  of  the  lune 
is  the  same  as  the  angle  of  the  planes  of  the  circles. 
[Lune.] 

spherical-polygon,  s.  A  portion  of  the  surface 
of  a  sphere  bounded  by  the  arcs  of  three  or  more 
great  circles.  Like  plane  polygons  they  are  named 
from  the  number  of  sides  or  angles.  [Polygon.] 
spherical-projection,  s.  A  representation  of  the 
surface  of  the  sphere  upon  a  plane,  according  to 
some  geometrical  law,  so  that  the  different  points 
in  the  representation  can  be  accurately  referred  to 
their  positions  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere.  [Prim¬ 
itive-circle,  Primitive-plane.] 
spherical-pyramid,  s.  A  portion  of  a  sphere 
bounded  by  a  spherical  polygon,  and  by  three  or 
more  sectors  of  great  circles  meeting  at  the  center 
of  the  sphere. 

spherical-sector,  subst.  A  portion  of  a  sphere 
which  may  be  generated  by  revolving  a  sector  of  a 
circle  about  a  straight  line  through  its  vertex  as  an 
axis. 

spherical-segment,  s.  A  portion  of  a  sphere  in¬ 
cluded  between  a  zone  of  the  surface  and  a  secant 
plane,  or  ’  etween  two  parallel  secant  planes. 

spherical-triangle,  s.  .  A  spherical  polygon  of 
three  sides.  It  is  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  a 
sphere  bounded  by  the  arcs  of  three  great  circles. 
The  points  where  the  arcs  meet  are  called  vertices 
of  the  triangle,  and  the  arcs  are  called  sides, 
spherical-trigonometry,  s.  [Trigonometry.] 
spherical-ungula,  s.  A  portion  of  the  sphere 
bounded  by  a  lune  and  two  semicircles  meeting  in 
a  diameter  of  the  sphere. 

spherical-zone,  s.  Aportion  of  the  surface  of  a 
sphere  included  between  two  parallel  planes. 

spher-Ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  spherical;  -ly.’]  In 
form  of  a  sphere. 

“  Either  spherically  or  angularly  figurate.” — Cudworths 
Intell.  System,  p.  858. 

spher’-ic-gl-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  spherical ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  spherical ;  sphericity. 

“  Such  bodies  receive  their  figure  and  limits  from  such 
lets  as  hinder  them  from  attaining  to  that  sphericalness 
they  aim  at.” — Digby:  On  Bodies. 

spher-I§'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr .sphericity.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  spherical;  sphericalness,  giobu-, 
larity,  roundness. 

“He  espoused  the  correct  view  of  the  earth’s  sphericity 
and  rotation.” — G.  H.  Lewes:  Hist.  Philos.,  ii.  106. 

spher’-i-cle,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  sphere  (q.  v.).] 
A  little  sphere. 
spher-Ics,  s.  [Spheric.] 

Geom.:  The  doctrine  of  the  properties  of  the 
sphere,  considered  as  a  geometrical  body,  and  in 
particular  of  the  different  circles  described  on  its 
surface,  with  the  method  of  projecting  the  same  on 
a  plane ;  spherical  geometry  and  trigonometry. 


b6il  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  dgL 


sphferification 

■'spher-I-fi-ca -tion,  s.  [Eng.  spherify;  c  con¬ 
nect.,  and  suff.  - ation .]  The  act  of  spherifying,  the 
state  of  being  spherified. 

“The  rupture  and  general  spheriflcation  of  as  many  dis¬ 
tinct  ununiform  rings.” — Poe :  Eureka  (  Works  1864),  ii.  166. 

*spher’-I-form,  *spher'-y-form,  a.  [English 
•  sphere,  and  form.]  Having  the  form  of  a  sphere; 
spheroidal. 

“Aristotle  dealt  not  ingeniously  with  Xenophanes,  when 
from  that  expression  of  his,  that  God  was  spheryform ,  he 
would  infer  that  Xenophanes  made  God  to  be  a  body.” — 
Cudworth:  Intell.  System,  p  378 

*spher -I-fy,  v.  t.  [Eng.  sphere;  -fy.]  To  make 
or  form  into  a  sphere. 

spher-6-bac-te  -rl-a,  s.pl.  The  same  as  Spaero- 
bacteria  (q.  v.) ;  the  Micrococci.  [Micrococcus.] 

spher  -o-graph,  s.  [Greek  sphaira=a  ball,  a 
sphere,  and  grapho—  to  write,  to  draw.] 

Navig. :  An  instrument  invented  for  the  mechan¬ 
ical  application  of  spherics  to  navigation.  By  its 
aid  any  possible  spherical  triangle  can  be  con¬ 
structed  without  dividers  or  scale.  It  consists  of  a 
6tereographic  projection  of  the  sphere  upon  a  disk 
of  pasteboard,  in  which  the  meridians  and  paral¬ 
lels  of  latitude  are  laid  down  to  single  degrees.  By 
its  aidj  with  a  ruler  and  index,  the  angular  position 
of  a  ship  at  any  place,  and  the  distance  sailed,  may 
be  readily  and  accurately  determined  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  great  circle  sailing. 

spher  ffid,  s.  [Gr.  sp)iairoieides= sphere-like, 
from  sphaira=a  sphere,  and  eidos= form,  appear¬ 
ance  ;  Fr.  spMroide.] 

Geom. :  A  solid,  resembling  a  sphere  in  form,  and 
generated  by  the  revolution  of  an  ellipse  about  one 
of  its  axes.  If  an  ellipse  be  revolved  about  its 
transverse  axis,  the  spheroid  generated  is  called  a 
Prolate  spheroid ;  if  it  be  revolved  about  its  conju¬ 
gate  axis,  the  spheroid  generated  is  called  an  Oblate 
spheroid.  The  earth  is  an  oblate  spheroid— that  is, 
flattened  at  the  poles  so  that  its  polar  is  less  than 
its  equatorial  diameter. 

spher-<nd  -al.  spher-did'-Ic,  spher-did  -Ic-al, 

a.  [Eng.  spheroid ;  -al;  -ic;  - ical. ] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Having  the  form  of  a  spheroid. 

“  If  these  corpuscles  be  spheroidical,  or  oval,  their 
shortest  diameters  must  not  be  much  greater  than  those 
of  light.” — Cheyne. 

II.  Crystallog. :  Bounded  by  several  convex  faces, 
spheroidal-bracketing,  s. 

Arch. :  Bracketing  prepared  for  a  plaster  ceiling 
whose  surface  is  to  form  that  of  a  spheroid, 
spheroidal-excess,  s.  [Excess,  s.  T[.] 

spheroidal-triangle,  s.  A  triangle  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  a  spheroid,  analogous  to  a  spherical  tri¬ 
angle. 

spher-6id  -I-ty,  spher-6id-I§ -I-ty,  s.  [Eng. 
spheroid,  spheroidic ;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  spheroidal. 

spher-om'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  sphaira—  a  sphere,  and 
Eng.  meter.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  curv¬ 
ature  of  surfaces.  It  consists  of  a  three-armed 
frame,  standing  on  three  steel  pins,  which  form  with 
each  other  an  equilateral  triangle  ;.in  the  center  of 
the  instrument  is  a  vertical  screw  with  a  fine  thread, 
and  having  a  large  graduated  head. 

spher  o-sl-der  -lte,  s.  [Sph^erosiderite.] 
spher'-u.-la,  s.  [Latin,  dimin.  from  splicera= a 
sphere  (q.  v.).J 

Bot. :  A  globose  peridium  with  a  central  opening, 
through  which  are  emitted  sporidia  mixed  with  a 
gelatinous  pulp.  It  occurs  in  fungals. 

spher'-p-lAte,  a.  [Eng.  spherul{e) ;  -ate.]  Cov¬ 
ered  or  studded  with  spherules ;  having  one  or 
more  rows  of  minute  tubercles. 

spher-ule,  s.  [Spherula.]  A  little  sphere  or 
spherical  body. 

“  Their  parts,  or  little  spherules,  become  more  neigh¬ 
bourly,  or  contiguous.” — Brooke:  Universal  Beauty,  bk. 
ii.  (Note.) 

spber  -d-lite,  s.  [Latin  sphcerula  =  a  little 
sphere  or  globe,  and  Greek  lithos=  a  stone;  German 
spharulit,  sphdrolithe.] 

Petrol. :  A  name  originally  applied  to  a  variety 
of  pearl-stone  or  pitchstone  (q.  v.),  which  consists 
of  an  aggregate  of  spheroidal  concretions,  but  it  is 
now  applied  to  the  parts  of  any  rock  which  may 
have  a  similar  structure. 
spher-fl-llt-iC,  d.  [Eng.  spherulit{e) ;  -ic.] 
Petrol. :  Partaking  of  the  structure  of  a  Spheru- 
lite  (q.  v.). 

•spher’-y,  a.  [Eng.  spher(e) ;  -y.] 

1.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  spheres. 

“She  can  teach  ye  how  to  climb 
Higher  than  the  sphery  chime.” 

Milton:  Comus,  1,021. 
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2.  Resembling  a  sphere  or  star  in  roundness, 
brightness,  or  the  like. 

“  Make  me  compare  with  Hermia’s  sphery  eyne.” 

Shakesp.  :  Midsummer  Night’ s  Dream,  ii.  3. 

*sphet-er-Ize,  v.  t.  [Gr.  spheterizo,  from  sphe- 
feros=their  own ;  sp/ieis=they.]  To  appropriate; 
to  make  one’s  own.  {Burke.) 

sphex,  s.  [Gr.  sphex  (genit.  sphekos)  =  a  wasp.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus'of  Sphecid®  or  Sphe- 
gidse.  They  are  large,  solitary,  wasp-like  insects, 
some  of  them  two  inches  long.  They  store  their 
nests  with  caterpillars,  which  they  paralyze  by  two 
stings.  The  genus  is  cosmopolitan.  One  of  the  best 
known  species,  Sphex  flavipennis,  is  common  in  the 
south  of  Europe. 

sphlg-mom  -e-ter,  s.  [Sphygmometer.] 

sphinc'-ter,  s.  [Greek  sphingkter=that  which 
binds  tight ;  sphinggo=to  bind  tight.] 

Anat.:  A  more  or  less  circular  muscle  which  con¬ 
tracts  or  shuts  any  natural  orifice,  as  the  bladder, 
the  anus,  &c. 

“Nature  has  furnished  the  body  of  this  little  creature 
with  a  glutinous  liquid,  which  it  spins  into  thread,  coarser 
or  finer,  as  it  chooses  to  contract  or  dilate  its  sphincter." 
— Goldsmith:  The  Bee;  No.  4. 

sphln-ge§,  s. pi.  [Sphinx,  3.  (3).] 

sphin-gi-dse,  s.  pi.  [Latin  sphinx,  genitive 
sphing(is) ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  family  of  Sphingina  (q.  v.). 
Antennae  slightly  thickened  in  the  middle,  generally 
terminating  in  a  hooked  bristle ;  wings  large,  clothed 
with  scales  j  the  anterior  part  long  and  pointed,  or 
with  the  hind  margin  indented.  Larva  generally 
naked,  with  a  horn  on  the  back  of  the  twelfth  seg¬ 
ment.  Pupa  subterranean. 

sphln-gl-na.  s.  [Lat.  sphinx,  genit.  sphing(is) ; 
neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.] 

Entom. :  Sphinges  or  Hawk-moths ;  a  group  of 
Heterocera,  having  the  antennae  fusiform.  [  Crepg- 
scularia,  Hawk-moth.] 

tsphln-gur-I'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  sphin- 
gur{us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Zodlogy:  A  synonym  of  Synetherina  (q.  v.),with 
three  genera :  Erithizon,  Chsetomys,  and  Sphingurus 
(=Synetheres).  [Tree-porcupines.] 

tsphln-giir'-us,  s.  [Gr  sphinggo— to  bind  tight, 
to  squeeze,  and  oura= a  tail.]  [Sphingurina:, 
Synetherina:.] 

sphinx  (pi.  sphlnx-e§),  subst.  [Lat.,  from  Gr. 
sphingx.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  proposes  riddles,  puts  puzzles 
or  obscure  questions,  or  talks  enigmatically. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Antiq.:  A  fabled  monster,  half  woman  and 

half  lion,  said  by  the  Grecian  poets  to  have  infested 
the  city  of  Thebes,  devouring  its  inhabitants  till 
such  time  as  a 
riddle  it  had 
proposed  to 
them  should  be 
solved.  The  rid¬ 
dle  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  What 

animal  is  that 
which  goes  on 
four  feet  in  the 
morning,  on  two 
at  noon,  and 
three  in  the 
evening  V]  Nu¬ 
merous  victims 
fell  before  the 
monster,  till 
at  length  CEdi- 
pus,  who  was 
then  at  Thebes,  came  forward,  and  answered  the 
sphinix  that  it  was  Man,  who,  when  an  infant,  creeps 
on  all  fours ;  when  he  has  attained  to  manhood 
goes  on  two  feet;  and,  when  old,  uses  a  staff — a 
third  foot.  The  sphinx  thereupon  flung  herself 
down  to  the  earth  and  perished ;  and  CEdipus  was, 
by  the  gratitude  of  the  Thebans,  chosen  their  king. 

2.  Egypt.  Antiq.:  A  figure  having  the  body  of  a 
lion,  winged,  and  a  human  (male  or  female)  head. 
Those  with  human  heads  were  called  Andro- 
sphinxes.  Sphinxes  are  also  represented  with  the 
heads  of  rams  and  hawks  (Criosphinx,  Hieraco- 
sphinx).  The  Egyptian  sphinx  had  no  wings  ;  these 
were  added  by  the  Greek  artists.  The  Grecian 
Sphinx  was  probably  borrowed  from  the  Egyptian. 

3.  Entomology: 

*(1)  A  comprehensive  genus  under  which  Linnaeus 
placed  all  Hawk-moths. 

(2)  The  typical  genus  of  Spliingidee.  Hind  wings 
rounded  at  the  anal  angle,  or  with  a  hardly  percep¬ 
tible  proj  ection.  The  species  fly  with  great  velocity 
in  the  dusk,  remaining  for  a  time  poised  above 


sphyrsena 

flowers,  sucking  the  honey  from  them  without 
alighting.  Two,  Sphinx  ligustri,  the  Privet  Hawk- 
moth  (q.  v.),  and  S.  convolvuli,  are  families. 

(3)  Any  individual  of  the  modern  genus  Sphinx 
[(2)].  In  this  sense  the  plural  is  Sphinges. 

4.  ZoOl.:  [Sphinx-Baboon.] 
sphinx-baboon,  s. 

Zo6l. :  Cynocephalus  sphinx,  a  large  species  from 
the  West  of  Africa.  They  are  good-tempered  and 
playful  when  young,  but  become  morose  and  fierce 
as  they  grow  older.  They  bear  confinement  well, 
and  are  common  in  menageries. 
sphrag'-Id,  sphrag'-Id-Ite,  s.  [Greek  sphragis 
genit.  sphragidos)  —  a  seal,  a  signet;  suff.  -ite 
Min.).] 

Min.:  A  name  given  to  a  clay  in  ancient  times 
used  as  a  medicine,  and  stamped  with  a  seal,  hence 
the  name.  It  was  also  called  Terra  sigillata,  and 
is  the  Terra  lemnia  of  Pliny.  Composition :  Like  all 
other  clays,  essentially  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alu¬ 
mina,  but  contains  some  soda,  hence  its  medicinal 
use. 

sphra-$is'-tlcs,  s.  [Gr.  sphragistikos- pertain¬ 
ing  to  seals  or  sealing.]  [Sphragid.]  The  science 
of  seals,  their  history,  peculiarities,  and  distinc¬ 
tions.  Its  chief  use  is  to  determine  the  age  and 
genuineness  of  documents  to  which  seals  are  affixed. 

sphrlg  -6-sis,  s.  [Greek  sphrigao= to  be  full  to 
bursting.] 

Veg.  Pathol. :  Morbid  luxuriance  in  plants.  It 
may  exist  in  fruit  trees,  in  cereals,  in  potatoes,  &c. 
There  is  often  a  peculiar  greenness,  sometimes  pro¬ 
duced  by  fungi,  which  foreshadows  decay. 

sph^g  -mlc,  a.  [Gr.  sphygmos= the  pulse.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  pulse. 

sph^g  -m6-graph,  s.  [Gr.  sphygmos=the  pulse, 
and  grapho— to  write,  to  draw.] 

Med. :  An  instrument  used  for  recording  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  movements  of  the  pulse.  An  instru¬ 
ment  for  this  purpose  was  constructed  by  Ludwig 
in  1847,  and  several  forms  of  sphymograph  are  now 
in  use.  That  most  generally  employed  was  first 
described  by  Marey  in  1863.  It  consists  of  an  ivory 
pad,  which  rests  on  the  pulse,  and  is  connected 
with  one  end  of  a  delicate  spring,  the  other  end  of 
the  spring 
being  fastened 
to  a  frame¬ 
work.  The 
movements  of 
the  pulse,  act¬ 
ing  on  the pad, 
are  communi¬ 
cated  to  a  sys- 
t  e  m  of  two 
light  levers,  Marey’s  Sphygmograph. 

one  of  which 

carries  a  small  point,  or  pen  (a),  which  produces  a 
trace  on  a  piece  of  smoked  glass  or  paper  (h) 
attached  to  a  brass  plate,  which  is  moved  along  by 
clockwork.  The  character  of  the  trace  thus  pro¬ 
duced  depends  on  the  character  of  the  movements 
of  the  pulse,  which  are  magnified  about  fifty  times 
by  means  of  the  levers.  The  information  gained  by 
the  examination  of  these  sphymographic  traces  is 
of  the  greatest  value  in  the  diagnosis  of  affections 
of  the  heart,  &c. 

sphyg-mo-graph-ic,  adject.  [English  sphymo¬ 
graph  ;  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sphygmograph  ; 
traced  or  marked  by  a  sphygmograph. 

sphyg-mom  -e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  sphygmos— the  pulse, 
ana  Eng.  meter.] 

Med. :  A  comprehensive  name  for  any  instrument 
for  measuring  and  recording  the  movements  of  the 
pulse. 

sphjfg  -mo-phone,  s.  [Gr  sphygmos=the  pulse, 
and  phone— sound.] 

Med.:  An  instrument  devised  to  enable  a  person 
to  determine  the  rhythms,  &c.,  of  the  pulse  at  a 
distance  by  means  of  the  electric-wire.  ( Dunglison .) 
The  gas  sphygmoscope  is  sometimes  modified,  so  as 
to  render  the  variation  of  the  pulse  audible. 

sphyg-mo-scope,  s.  [Gr.  sphygmos=the  pulse, 
and  skopeo— to  observe.] 

Med. :  An  instrument  for  rendering  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  pulse  visible.  Marey’s  sphygmoscope 
consists  of  a  small  glass  cylinder  containing  a  small 
indiarubber  bag,  connected  with  a  receiving  and  a 
registering  tambour.  The  expansion  of  the  india- 
rubber  bag,  consequent  on  the  pressure  on  the 
receiving  tambour,  compresses  the  air  in  the  cylin¬ 
der  and  so  effects  the  recorder.  The  gas  sphygmo¬ 
scope  consists  of  a  metal  chamber  with  a  bottom  of 
delicate  membrane,  with  a  service  pipe  at  the  sido 
and  a  fine  burner  at  the  top.  When  the  membrane 
is  placed  over  an  artery  and  the  gas  lit,  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  pulse  are  shown  by  up-and-down  move¬ 
ments  of  the  flame.  [Sphygmorhone.] 
sphy-rsen  -a,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  sphyraina= a 
kind  of  sea-fish.] 

Ichthy.:  Barracuda,  the  sole  genus  of  the  family 
Sphyraenidse  (q.  v.).  Large,  voracious  fishes  from 
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the  coasts  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  seas.  Some 
of  them  attain  a  length  of  eight  feet,  and  attack 
bathers.  They  are  used  as  food,  but  occasionally 
their  flesh  contracts  deleterious  properties,  from 
their  having  fed  on  poisonous  fishes. 

sphy-rsen'-I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  sphyrcen(a) ;  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suit',  -idee.] 

1.  Ichthyology :  A  family  of  Mugiliformes  (q.  v.). 
Body  elongate,  sub-cylindrical,  covered  with  small 
cycloid  scales;  mouth  wide,  armed  with  strong 
teeth. 

2.  Palceont.:  They  commence  in  the  Chalk.  [Hyf- 
SODON,  SPHYRASNODUS.] 

sphy-rsen -6-du.S,  s.  [Lat.  sphyrcen(a) ,  and  Gr. 
odous=  a  tooth.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Sphyramidse,  from  the  Lon¬ 
don  Clay  of  Sheppey  and  the  Eocene  of  Monte  Bolca. 

sphy-rap'-I-cus,  s.  [Gr.sp7tt/ra=ahammer,  and 
Lat.  picus— a  woodpecker.] 

Orniih. :  A  genus  of  Picidse,  with  seven  species 
from  the  Nearctic  region,  Mexico,  and  Bolivia. 
Sphyrapicus  varius  is  the  Yellow-billed  Wood¬ 
pecker. 

*spr-$Ll,  *spy-sj,i,  s.  [Spy,  u.] 

1.  Close  watch.  ( TJdall :  John  vii.) 

.  2.  A  spy,  a  scout. 

“  Caesar  (as  our  spials  say, 

And  as  we  know)  remains  with  Tamburlaine.” 

Marlowe:  1  Tamburlaine,  ii.  2. 

spi-au-ter-Ite  (au  asow),s.  [Sw.,  Dan.,  Ger. 
spiaMter=spelter ;  suff.  -ite  ( Min .).] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Wurtzite  (q.  v.). 

spi'-ca,  s.  [Lat.=an  ear  of  corn.] 

Surg.:  A  form  of  bandage  resembling  a  spike  of 
barley.  The  turns  of  the  bandage  cross  like  the  let¬ 
ter  Y,  each  leaving  a  portion  uncovered. 

Spica  Azimeth,  s.  [Sfica  Virginis.] 
spica  descendens,  s. 

Surg.  •  The  uniting  bandage  used  in  rectilinear 
wounds.  It  consists  of  a  double-headed  roller,  tkith 
a  longitudinal  slit  in  the  middle,  three  or  four  inches 
long. 

Spica  Virginis,  Spica  Azimeth,  s. 

Astron. :  A  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  Alpha  Vir¬ 
ginis,  in  the  constellation  Virgo.  If  a  line  be  drawn 
through  two  opposite  angles  of  the  rectangular  fig¬ 
ure  in  the  Great  Bear,  and  prolonged  with  a  slight 
curve,  it  will  pass  through  Spica  Virginis. 

spl  -cate,  spl-cat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  spicatus,  pa.  par. 
of  spico= to  furnish  with  spikes;  spica—  an  ear  of 
corn.] 

Bot. :  Having  a  spike  or  ear ;  eared  like  corn, 
spic-ca  -to,  adv.  [Ital.=divided.] 

Music:  A  direction  that  every  note  is  to  be 
played  with  a  distinct  and  separate  sound.  It 
is  marked  by  dots  over  the  notes.  In  the  case  of 
instruments  played  with  a  bow,  it  denotes  that 
every  note  is  to  have  a  distinct  bow. 

splge,  s.  [0.  Fr.  espice,  from  Lat.  speciem,  accus. 
of  species=  a  kind,  a  species  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
especia ;  Ital.  spezie ;  Fr.  6pice.  Spice  and  species 
are  thus  doublets.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Lit. :  A  kind,  a  species. 

2.  Fig. :  A  small  quantity  which  gives  flavor  or 
zest  to  a  greater ;  a  small  admixture  ;  a  flavoring, 
a  smack. 

“If  by  hard  work,  it  must  be  some  kind  that  has  a  spice 
of  adventure  in  it.” — Century  Magazine,  April,  1882,  p.  608. 

II.  Comm.:  A  general  name  for  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances  possessing  aromatic  and  pungent  proper¬ 
ties,  such  as  cinnamon,  cloves,  ginger,  pepper,  <fcc. 
spice-bush,  s. 

Botany :  (1)  Oreodaphne  californica ;  (2)  Spice- 
wood  (q.  v.). 

spice-mill,  s.  A  mill  similar  to  a  coffee  or  drug- 
mill,  for  grinding  spices, 
spice-nut,  s.  A  gingerbread  nut. 

*spice-plate,  subst.  A  plate  on  which  spice  was 
laid,  when  it  was  the  custom  to  take  spice  with 
wine.  ( Halliwell .) 

“There  was  a  void  of  spice-plates  and  wine.” — Coron. 
Anne  Boleyn  {Eng.  Garner,  ii.  50). 

spice-wood,  s. 

Bot.:  A  popular  name  for  Benzoin  odoriferum. 
Called  also  Spice-bush.  » 

spi$e,  v.  t.  [Spice,  s.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  season  with  spice ;_  to  mix  with  spice ;  to 
mix  aromatic  substances  with  ;  to  season. 

*2.  To  impregnate  with  a  spicy  odor. 

“  In  the  spiced  Indian  air  by  night. 

Full  often  she  hath  gossip’d  by  my  side.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  ii.  1. 
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II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  season;  to  mix  up  with  something  which 
gives  flavor  or  zest. 

“  They  will  patronize  a  highly-spiced  sensational  melo¬ 
drama.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*2.  To  render  nice  or  scrupulous. 

“  Take  it,  ’tis  yours, 

Be  not  so  spiced,  it  is  good  gold.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Mad  Lover,  iii. 

*spl$'-er,  *spyc-er,  s.  [Eng.  spic(e) ,  -er.] 

1.  One  who  seasons  with  spice. 

2.  One  who  deals  in  spices. 

“A  spycer  or  grocer  named  Petyr  Gylle.” — Fabyan: 
Chronycle;  King  John  (an.  8). 

*spl§  -er-f ,  s.  [O.  Fr.  espicerie;  Fr .Spicerie.] 

1.  Spices  generally  or  collectively ;  aromatic  sub¬ 
stances  used  in  seasoning. 

“  With  balme  and  wine,  and  costly  spicery." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  xi.  49. 

2.  A  repository  of  spices. 

“The  spicery,  the  cellar  and  its  furniture,  are  too  well 
known  to  be  here  insisted  upon.” — Addison:  On  Italy. 

*spl-§lf  -er-ous,  adj.  [Latin  spici/er=bearing 
spikes  or  ears ,  spica=an  ear,  and  fero—to  bear.] 
Bearing  ears,  as  corn;  producing  spikes;  spicated. 

fspl  -cji-form,  adj.  [Latin  spica— a  spike,  and 
forma=form.] 

Bot.:  Spike-like. 

spi'HjI-ness,  s.  [Eng. spicy;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  spicy, 
spick,  s.  [Spike.] 
spick-and-span,  a.  &  adv. 

A.  As  adj. :  Quite  new  or  fresh,  brand  new. 

“The  spick-and-span  appearance  presented  by  Marlow 

and  Hastings  after  their  journey.” — Referee,  Feb.  27,  1887. 

B.  As  adv.:  Quite. 

spick-and-span  new,  a.  [Lit.=spike  and  chip 
new,  that  is,  new  as  from  the  workman’s  hands; 
cf.  Dut.  spikspeldernieuw = spick  and  quite  new; 
Sw. spik-spdngende  ny.]  Entirely  new;  brand-new. 
[Spannew.] 

“In  the  same  doings,  to  make  a  spick-and-span  new 
world.” — Scott:  Redgauntlet,  letter  xi. 

splck'-nel,  s.  [Spignel.] 

spl'-cose,  spl’-cous,  a.  [Lat.  spica= an  ear  or 
spike.]  Having  spikes  or  ears;  eared  like  corn; 
spicate. 

spi-COS'-l-t^,  subst.  [En g.  spicos(e) ;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  spicose,  or  of  having,  or 
being  full  of  ears,  like  corn, 
spl'-cous,  a.  [Spicose.] 

splc’-fi-lg,  (pi.  spic'-p-lse), s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
spica  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Botany:  (1)  A  small  spike,  a  spikelet;  (2)  a 
pointed,  fleshy,  superficial  appendage:  (3)  one  of 
the  points  of  the  basidia  of  fungals  or  their 
aciculse. 

2.  Zoblogy :  A  fine-pointed  body  like  a  needle. 
Spiculee  are  found  in  the  body-mass  of  many  of  the 
Protozoa. 

spic'-fi-lar,  a.  [Lat.  spiculum=a  dart.]  Resem¬ 
bling  a  dart ;  having  sharp  points. 

splc'-fi-late,  a.  [Lat.  spiculatus,  pa.  par.  of 
spiculo= to  sharpen  to  a  point;  spiculum=a  point.] 
*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Covered  with  or  divided  into  fine 
points. 

2.  Bot. :  Covered  with  fine,  fleshy,  erect  points. 
*splc'-u-late,  v.  t.  [Spiculate,  a.]  To  sharpen 
to  a  point. 

“Extend  a  rail  of  elm,  securely  armed 
With  spiculated  paling.” 

Mason:  English  Garden,  ii. 

splc’-vle,  s.  [Spicula.]  A  needle-shaped  body. 
spIC  -p.-11-form,  a.  [Eng.  spicule ,  and  form.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  spicule. 

spfc-fi-llg'-en-ous,  a.  [Lat.  spicula— a  spicule, 
and  giqno,  pa.  t.  genui=to  produce.]  Containing 
or  producing  spicules. 

spic'-fi-lum  (pi.  splc'-u-la),  s.  [Lat.=a  little 
sharp  point  or  sting,  dimin.  from  spica= a  thorn.] 
ZoOl. :  Any  hard-pointed  animal  structure. 
spl$'-y,  a.  [Eng.  spic(e) ;  -y.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Producing  spice  or  spices;  abounding  with 
spices.  ( C owner :  Charity,  442.) 

2.  Having  tne  qualities  of  spice;  flavored  with 
spice ;  fragrant,  aromatic. 

“  Cast  round  a  fragrant  mist  of  spicy  fumes.” 

Addison:  Virgil:  Georgic  iv. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  Having  a  sharp  flavor  or  smack ;  pungent, 
pointed,  keen ;  as,  a  spicy  story. 

2.  Showy,  handsome,  smart  ;  as,  a  spicy  dress. 
(Colloq.) 


spider-catcher 

spl  -dgr,  *  spi-ther,  *  spi-thre,  *  spy-der,  s. 

[For  spinther,  from  spin  (q.  v.) ;  cf.  Dut.  spin=a 
spider;  Dan .  spinder,  from  spinde— to  spin;  Sw. 
spinnel,  from  spinna ;  Ger.  spinne.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  5. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Billiards:  A  rest  having  long  legs,  so  as  to 
stand  over  a  ball. 

2.  Domestic: 

(1)  A  kitchen  utensil,  with  feet,  adapted  to  be 
used  on  the  hearth  for  baking  or  boiling. 

2)  A  griddle. 

3)  A  trivet. 

3.  Machinery: 

(1)  A  skeleton  of  radiating  spokes;  as  a  sprocket- 
wheel  (q.  v.). 

(2)  The  internal  frame  or  skeleton  of  a  gear¬ 
wheel,  for  instance,  on  which  a  cogged  rim  may  be 
bolted,  shrunk,  or  cast. 

(3)  The  solid  interior  portion  of  a  piston  to  which 
the  packing  is  attached  and  to  whose  axis  the  pis¬ 
ton-rod  is  secured. 

4.  Nautical: 

(1)  An  outrigger  to  keep  a  block  from  the  ship’s 
side. 

(2)  An  iron  hoop  around  the  mast  for  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  futtock-shrouds. 

(3)  A  hoop  around  a  mast  provided  with  belaying 
pins. 

5.  Zoology: 

(1)  The  popular  name  of  any  individual  of  Hux¬ 
ley’s  Araneina  (q.  v.).  The  species  are  very  numer¬ 
ous  and  universally  distributed,  the  largest  being 
found  in  the  tropics.  The  abdomen  is  without  dis¬ 
tinct  divisions,  and  is  generally  soft  and  tumid ;  the 
legs  are  eight  in  number,  seven-jointed,  the  last 
joint  armed  with  two  hooks  usually  toothed  like  a 
comb.  The  distal  joint  of  the  falces  is  folded  down 
on  the  next,  like  the  blade  of  a  pocket-knife  upon 
the  handle,  and  the  duct  of  a  poison-gland  in  the 
cephalothorax  opens  at  the  summit  of  the  terminal 
joint.  There  are  two  or  four  pulmonary  sacs  and  a 
tracheal  system;  eyes  generally  eight  in  number; 
no  auditory  organs  have  been  discovered.  Their 
most  characteristic  organ  is  the  arachnidium,  the 
apparatus  by  which  fine  silky  threads — in  the 
majority  of  the  species  utilized  for  spinning  a  web- 
are  produced.  In  Epeira  diadema,  the  Common 
Garden  Spider,  more  than  a  thousand  glands,  with 
separate  excretory  ducts,  secrete  the  viscid  mate¬ 
rial  of  the  web.  These  ducts  ultimately  enter  the 
six  prominent  arachnidial  mammillae,  projecting 
from  the  hinder  end  of  the  abdomen,  and  having 
their  terminal  faces  beset  with  minute  arachnidial 
papillae,  by  which  the  secretion  of  the  gland  is 
poured  out.  By  means  of  these  silky  threads,  spi¬ 
ders  form  their  dwellings  and  construct  ingenious 
nets  for  the  capture  of  their  prey;  these  threads 
serve  also  as  a  safeguard  against  falling,  and  as  a 
means  of  transport  from  one  elevated  object  to 
another,  being  thrown  out  as  a  sort  of  flying  bridge. 
The  webs  are  in  high  repute  for  stanching  blood; 
the  threads  are  employed  for  the  cross  lines  in 
astronomical  telescopes,  and  have  been  made  into 
textile  fabrics  as  articles  of  curiosity.  Spiders  are 
essentially  predaceous,  and  adopt  various  devices 
as  nets,  traps,  and  ambushes,  for  the  capture  of 
their  prey  ;  but  the  fate  of  the  victim  is  always  the 
same— the  claw-joints  of  the  falces  are  buried  in 
the  body,  inflicting  a  poisonous  wound,  and  the 
juices  are  then  sucked  out  by  the  muscular  appa¬ 
ratus  appended  to  the  oesophagus  of  the  spider. 
The  bite  of  none  of  the  species  is  dangerous  to  man. 
[Tarantula.]  They  are  extremely  pugnacious,  and 
in  their  combats  often  sustain  the  loss  of  a  limb, 
which,  like  the  Crustaceans,  they  have  the  power  of 
reproducing.  The  males  are  smaller  than  the 
females,  which  they  approach  with  great  caution, 
as  they  run  great  risk  of  being  devoured,  even  at 
the  time  of  impregnation.  The  eggs  are  numerous, 
and  usually  enveloped  in  a  cocoon  or  egg-case  ;  the 
young  undergo  no  metamorphosis.  Tl  e  chief  spe¬ 
cies  are  described  in  this  Dictionary  under  their 
popular  names. 

“Scaliger  relates  that  in  Gascony,  his  country,  there 
are  spiders  of  that  virulency,  that  if  a  man  treads  upon 
them,  to  crush  them,  their  poyson  will  pass  through  the 
very  soles  of  his  shoes.” — Derham:  Phys.  Theol.,  bk,  iv., 
ch.  xiii.  (Note.) 

(2)  A  spider-crab  (q.  v.). 

“  Like  all  the  other  triangular  Crustacea,  the  fishermen 
inveterately  term  it  'spider;'  and  they  appear  to  have 
very  little  idea  of  any  affinity  between  these  forms  and 
the  crabs  properly  so  called.” — Bell:  British  Stalk-eyed 
Crustacea,  p.  42. 

spider-ant,  s. 

Entomology :  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the 
European  species  Mutilla  (q.  v.),  from  the  fact  that 
the  females  have  a  somewhat  spider-like  appear¬ 
ance. 

spider-catcher,  s. 

Ornithology : 

1.  Arachnothera,  a  genus  of  Indian  birds,  family 
Meliphagidse. 

2.  The  Wall-creeper  (q.  v.). 


btfll,  bdy;  pout,  j<5wl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  ?hin,  bench;  go,  £em;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  -  £ 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious.  -clous,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &a.  =  b$l,  del- 
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Bpider-crab, s. 

Zo6logy:  Any  crab  of  the  family  Maiidse  (q.  v.). 
One  of  the  commonest  is  Maia  squinado,  the 
Spinous  Spider-crab  (q.  v.). 

spider-eater,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  same  as  Spider-catcher,  1. 

spider-fly,  s. 

Entom.:  A  popular  name  for  various  insects  of 
the  genera  Hippobosca  and  Nycteribia. 

spider-line,  s. 

Optics :  A  filament  of  spider’s  web  used  in  microm¬ 
eters  for  delicate  astronomical  observations. 

spider-mite,  s. 

ZoOl.  (pi.):  TheGamasei. 

spider-monkey,  s. 

Z06I. :  A  popular  name  for  any  individual  of  the 
genus  Ateles  (q.  v.),  so  called  because,  in  the 
opinions  of  the  Europeans  who  first  saw  them  in 
their  native  forests,  their  long  limbs  gave  them 
some  distant  resemblance  to  immense  spiders, 
spider-orchis,  s. 

Botany:  Ophrys  aranifera.  Sepals  yellow-green 
inside,  petals  oblong,  lip  broad  and  convex  without 
an  appendage,  anther  beaked. 

spider-shell,  s.  [Scorpion-shell.] 

spl'-dered,  a.  [Eng.  spider ;  -ed.]  Infested 
with  spiders ;  cobwebbed. 

“  Content  can  visit  the  poor  spidered  room.” 

Wolcott:  Peter  Pindar,  p.  39. 

spl’-der-llke,  a.  [Eng.  spider,  and  like.)  Like 
or  resembling  a  spider. 

“  Spider-like 

Out  of  his  self-drawing  web  he  gives  us  note.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  i.  1. 

spl  -der-wort,  s.  [Eng.  spider,  and  wort.) 
Botany : 

1.  Sing. :  (1)  The  genus  Tradescantia  ;  spec.,  Tra- 
descantia  virginica ;  (2)  Anthericum  serotinum. 

2.  PI.:  The  order  Commelynacese  (q.  v.). 
spie-gel-el  -§en,  s.  [Ger.  (See  def.)] 

Metall.:  A  name  applied  by  the  Germans  to  a 

variety  of  cast-iron,  which  is  coarsely  crystalline, 
the  large  crystal  planes  having  bright  reflections. 
Numerous  analyses  show  that  it  contains  about 
five  per  cent,  of  combined  carbon,  but  although 
most,  if  not  all,  analyses  show  a  fair  proportion  of 
manganese  to  be  present  it  is  still  regarded  as 
uncertain  whether  this  element  or  the  combined 
carbon  determines  the  crystallization, 
spier,  s.  [Spire,  3.] 
spier,  v.  t.  or  i.  [Speir.] 

splf-fy,  adj.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Spruce,  fine, 
showy.  (Slang.) 

spif-li-cate,  V.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  crush; 
to  smash  up.  (Slang.) 

‘‘The  way  in  which  the  learned,  racy  old  Hector  smashes 
and  spiflicates  scientific  idiots  ...  is  delicious.” — 
British  Quarterly  Review  (1873),  lvii.  276. 

spif-li-ca'-tion,  subst.  [Eng.  spiflica(te) ;  -lion.) 
The  act  of  spiflicating ;  the  condition  of  being  spif- 
licated. 

“Whose  blood  he  vowed  to  drink — the  Oriental  form  of 
threatening  spiflication.” — Burton:  El  Medinah,  i.  204. 

splg-el'-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  spigel(ia) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Loganiacese  (q.v.). 

spl'-£e -li-SJ,,  s.  [Named  after  Adrian  Spigelius 
(died  1625) ,  Prof,  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  at  Padua, 
and  a  botanical  author.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Loganiacese.  Calyx 
five-parted  ;  corolla  funnel-shaped;  limb  five-cleft; 
anthers  converging ;  capsule  two-celled,  four-valved, 
many-seeded.  Known  species  about  thirty,  from 
the  warmer  parts  of  America.  Various  species,  as 
Spigelia  glabra,  are  poisonous ;  S.  marilandica ,  the 
Carolina  Pink-root,  and  S.  anthelmia,  are  anthel¬ 
mintic  and  narcotic. 

spI-ge-lI-a'-§e-S3,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  spigeli(a); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.) 

Bot.:  The  same  as  Loganiaceje  (q.v.). 
spl-ge'-ll-an,  a.  [Spigelia.] 

Anat. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Spigelius ;  applied  to 
the  lobulus  spigelii,  a  lobe  of  the  liver  lying  behind 
the  fissure  for  the  portal  vein, 
splght  (gh  silent),  s.  [Specht.] 
splg  -nel,  subst.  [A  corrupt,  of  spikenail  (q.  v.).] 
A  common  name  for  plants  of  the  genus  Athamanta. 
eplg’-net,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  spikenard  (q.  v.).] 
Bot . :  Aralia  racemosa. 

splg'-ot,  *  splg  -got,  *  spig-otte,  *  speg-et, 

•spyk-ette,  s.  [Irish  &  Gael,  spiocard,  dimin.  of 
spice— a  spike  (q.  v.) ;  Wei.  ysbigod=a  spigot;  ysbig 


= a  spike.  All  from  Lat.  spica= a  spike.]  A  pin  or 
peg  used  to  stop  a  vent  or  to  command  the  opening 
through  a  faucet ;  a  spile. 

“Then  take  out  the  spiggot  with  your  left  hand,  and 
clap  the  point  of  it  into  your  mouth.” — Swift:  Directions 
to  the  Butler. 

spigot-joint,  s.  [Faucet-joint.] 

spike  (l),*spycke,  *spyke,  s.  [Lat.  spica=an 
ear  of  corn,  a  point,  a  spike.  Cf.  Irish  pice;  Gael. 
pic;  Wei.  pig:  Icel.  spik;  Sw.  spik;  Dan.  spiger; 
Ger .spieker;  Dut.  spijker—a  nail.  All  due  to  Lat. 
spica= an  ear  of  corn,  a  point,  a  pike.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  ear  of  corn  or  grain. 

“The  gleaners  spread  around,  and  here  and  there, 
Spike  after  spike,  their  scanty  harvest  pick.” 

Thomson:  Autumn,  166. 

2.  A  largo  nail  or  pin,  usually  of  iron,  but  some¬ 
times  of  wood. 

“Sometimes,  however,  nails  much  smaller  than  a  spike 
would  still  be  taken  in  exchange  for  fruit.” — Cook:  Third 
Voyage,  bk.  iii. ,  ch.  viii. 

3.  A  piece  of  pointed  iron,  like  a  long  nail,  inserted 
with  the  point  outward,  as  on  the  tops  of  walls, 
gates,  &c.,  to  prevent  persons  from  passing  over 
them. 

“He  had  climbed  across  the  spikes.” 

Tennyson:  Princess.  (Prol.  111.) 

4.  A  nail  or  piece  of  iron  with  which  the  vents  of 
cannon  are  plunged  up  to  destroy  their  efficiency. 

*5.  Something  resembling  an  iron  or  wooden  spike. 

“  He  wears  on  his  head  the  corona  radiata,  another  type 
of  his  divinity;  the  spikes  that  shoot  out  represent  the 
rays  of  the  sun.” — Addison. 

II.  Botany: 

1.  A  kind  of  inflorescence,  having  flowers  sessile 
along  a  common  axis,  as  in  Plantago.  [Compound- 
spike.] 

“These  latter  in  their  turn  developed  spikes  of  bloom 
nearly  equal  to  the  earlier  ones.” — Field,  Oct.  8,  1886. 

2.  The  same  as  Spike-lavender  (q.  v.). 
spike-lavender,  s. 

Bot. :  Lavandula  spica. 

spike-nail,  subst.  A  nail  of  three  inches  or  up¬ 
ward  in  length. 

“Which  they  received  with  a  great  deal  of  indifference, 
except  hatchets  and  spike-nails.” — Cook:  Second  Voyage, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

spike-oil,  s. 

Chem.:  A  volatile  oil  obtained  by  distilling  the 
leaves  and  stalks  of  the  lavender.  It  is  less  agree¬ 
able  than  lavender  oil,  specifically  heavier,  and 
deposits  a  larger  quantity  of  camphor. 

spike-plank,  s. 

Naut. :  In  arctic  navigation,  a  platform  project¬ 
ing  across,  the  vessel  before  the  mizzenmast,  to 
enable  the  ice-master  to  cross  over  and  see  ahead, 
so  as  to  pilot  her  clear  of  the  ice.  It  corresponds 
with  the  bridge  in  steamers. 

spike-rush,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Eleocharis. 

spike-team,  s.  A  wagon  drawn  by  three  horses, 
or  by  two  oxen  and  a  horse.  ( U.  S.  Colloq.) 

spike-wheel  propeller,  s.  A  mode  of  propul¬ 
sion  of  canal-boats,  in  which  a  spiked  wheel,  driven 
by  the  engine,  is  made  to  track  upon  the  bottom  of 
the  canal,  and  thus  draw  the  boat.  The  spike- 
wheel  operates  outside  the  boat,  or  in  a  compart¬ 
ment  inside  open  at  bottom. 

spike  (2),  s.  [Icel.  spifc=blubber ;  Ger.  speck= 
fat,  bacon.]  Blubber. 

spike-tackle,  s. 

Naut.:  The  tackle  by  which  the  carcass  of  a 
whale  is  held  alongside  while  flensing. 

spike -tub,  s.  A  vessel  in  which  the  fat  of  bears, 
seals,  and  minor  quarry  is  set  aside  till  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  occurs  for  adding  it  to  the  blubber  in  the 
hold.  (Smyth.) 

spike,  v.  t.  [Spike  (1),  s.] 

1.  To  fasten  with  spikes  or  long  nails. 

“  Lay  long  planks  upon  them,  spiking  or  pinning  them 
down  fast.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

2.  To  set  with  spikes ;  to  furnish  with  spikes. 

3.  To  fix  upon  a  spike ;  to  impale  on  a  spike ;  to 
pierce  with  a  spike. 

*4.  To  make  sharp  at  the  end,  like  a  spike. 

5.  To  stop  the  vent  of,  as  of  a  cannon,  with  a 
spike. 

“A  battery  of  four  guns,  which  he  spiked.” — Field. 
Sept.  4,  1886. 

IT  To  spike  a  cannon  or  gun :  To  fill  up  the  touch- 
hole  or  vent  by  driving  a  spike  into  it,  so  as  to 
render  it  unserviceable. 


spiked,  a.  [Eng.  spike  (1),  s. ;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  spikes  or  ears ;  eared. 

“In  spiked  corne,  the  leafe  resembleth  that  which 
groweth  to  reedes.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xviii.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  Set  with  spikes. 

spike-let,  s.  [Eng.  spike  (1) ;  dimin.  suff.  -let.) 

Bot. :  A  partial  spike  in  grasses. 

spike  '-nard,  s.  [Eng.  spike,  and  nard;  Mod.  Lat. 
spica  nardi.) 

1.  Botany:  . 

(1)  Nardostachys  jatamansi,  called  in  Hindustan 
Jatamansi  and  Balckhar.  The  root,  which  is  from 
three  to  twelve  inches  long,  sends  up  many  stems, 
with  little  spikes  of  purpie  flowers,  which  have 
four  stamens.  It  grows  in  the  Himalayas  at  an 
elevation  of  from  11,000  to  15,000,  or  in  Sikkim  to 
17,000  feet.  [2.]  [Plowman’s  Spikenard.] 

(2)  Valeriana  celtica,  and  in  various  countries 
other  plants. 

2.  Perfumes:  An  aromatic  substance  derived  from 
the  root  of  Nardostachys  jatamansi  1(1)).  (Song  i. 
12,  iv.  13,  14.)  It  was  highly  prized  by  the  ancients, 
and  used  by  them  both  in  baths  and  at  feasts  as  an 
unguent  (cf.  Hor.  Carm.,  II.  xi.  16,  17 ;  IY.  xii.  16, 
17),  and  the  women  of  Nepaul  still  employ  oil  in 
wnich  the  root  has  been  steeped  for  perfuming 
their  hair.  The  “ointment  of  spikenard,”  with 
which  our  Lord  was  anointed  as  He  sat  at  meat  in 
the  house  of  Simon  of  Bethany  (Mark  xiv.  3;  John 
xii.  3)  was  prepared  from  it.  Its  costliness  may  be 
inferred  _  from  the  indignant  surprise  of  Judas 
(John  xii.  5  ;  cf.  Hor.,  ubisup.).  Sometimes  applied 
to  the  ointment  itself,  as  in  the  example. 

“  She  bows,  she  bathes  her  Savior’s  feet 
With  costly  spikenard  and  with  tears.” 

Tennyson:  In  Memoriam,  xxxii.  12. 

splk’-jf,  splk'-ey,  a.  [Eng.  spik(e)  (1),  s. ;  -y.) 

1.  In  the  shape  of  a  spike ;  having  a  sharp  point 
or  points. 

2.  Set  with  spikes. 

“  The  spiky  wheels  through  heaps  of  carnage  tore.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xx.  685. 

3.  Resembling  the  spike  of  a  grass.  ( Nature . 

xxxiii.  (1886),  p.  500.) 

spL-lan'-the§,  spl-lan -thus,  s.  [Gr.  spilos=a 
mark,  and  anthos=  flower.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Verbesineae.  Composites  with 
yellow  heads.  Known  species  about  forty.  Spilan- 
thes  oleracea,  or  S.  acmella,  var.  oleracea ,  is  the 
Para  cress,  cultivated  in  the  tropics  as  a  salad  and 
potherb.  The  whole  plantis  acrid;  the  flower-heads 
are  sometimes  chewed  to  relieve  toothache. 

spile,  s.  [Dutch  spijl;  Low  Ger.  spile= a  bar,  a 
stake  ;  Ger.  speil= a  skewer.] 

1.  A  small  plug  of  wood  for  stopping  the  spile-hole 
of  a  barrel  or  cask.  The  spile-hole  is  a  small  aper¬ 
ture  made  in  the  cask  when  placed  on  tap,  usually 
near  the  bung-hole,  to  afford  access  to  the  air,  in 
order  to  permit  the  contained  liquid  to  flow  freely. 

2.  A  spout  for  sugar-water  (the  sap  of  the  sugar- 
maple  tree).  [Maple-sugar.] 

3.  A  stake  driven  into  the  ground  to  protect  a 
bank,  from  wharves,  abutments,  <fcc. ;  a  pile. 

spile-borer,  s.  An  auger-bit  to  bore  out  stuff 
for  spiles. 

spile-hole,  s.  [Spile,  s.,  1.] 

spile,  v.  t.  [Spile,  s.]  To  supply  with  a  faucet 
or  spigot,  as  a  cask  of  liquor. 

“I  had  them  spiled  underneath.” — Marryat:  Pacha  of 
Many  Tales;  The  Greek  Slave. 

spll'-l-kln,  s.  [Eng .spill,  s. ;  dimin.  suff.  -kin.) 

1.  A  small  peg,  of  bone,  wood,  ivory,  &c.,  used  for 
taking  the  score  at  cribbage  and  other  games. 

2.  (PI.) :  A  game  played  with  such  pegs ;  push¬ 
pin. 

spll'-lng,  s.  [Spile.] 

Shipbuilding : 

1.  The  edge  curve  of  a  plank  or  stake. 

2.  (PI.) :  Dimensions  taken  from  a  straight-edge 
or  rule  to  different  points  on  a  curve. 

spill  (1),  *spil,  *spille,  s.  [Prop,  speld,  from  A. 
S.  speld— a  torch,  a  spill  to  light  a  candle  with; 
Dut.  speld— a  pin;  spwZ=thepin  of  a  bobbin,  spin¬ 
dle,  axis;  Icel.  speld,  speldi=a  thin  slice  of  board; 
spildd=  a  flake,  a  slice;  Goth.  spilda=  a  writing- 
tablet  ;  Iff.  H.  Ger.  spelte= a  splinter ;  Ger.  spalten— 
to  cleave.  ] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  A  spile.  [Spile,  s.,  1.] 

*  “  Have  near  the  bunghole  a  little  venthole,  stopped  with 
a  spill. — Mortimer. 

*2.  A  piece  broken  off  ;  a  splinter. 

“  The  same  meale  draweth  forth  spills  of  broken  and 
shivered  bones.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxii.,  eh.  xxv. 

*3.  A  small  bar  or  pin  of  iron. 

*4.  A  little  sum  of  money. 

“The  bishops  .  .  .  were  wont  to  have  a  spill  or  epor- 
tule  from  the  credulous  laity.” — Ayliffe:  Parergon. 


fate,  fat,  Tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  pnite,  cur,  rfile,  fill;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  au  =  kw. 
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spindle 


5.  A  slip  of  paper  rolled  up,  or  a  thin  slip  of  wood 
used  to  light  a  candle,  lamp,  &c. 

II.  Shipwright. :  A  small  peg  used  to  stop  the  hole 
left  by  a  spike  when  drawn  out. 

spill  (2),  s.  [Spill,  v.]  A  throw,  a  tumble,  a  fall. 
( Colloq .) 

“A  quick  drive  along  the  frosty  road,  ending  in  a  harm¬ 
less  spill. — Field,  Jan.  2,  1886. 

spill,  *spille,  v.  t.  &  i .  [For  spild  from  A.  S. 
spildarij  spillan=to  destroy,  from  spi id- destruc¬ 
tion,  orig.=a  cleaving,  from  the  same  root  as  spill 

(1),  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  To  ruin,  to  destroy. 

“If  thou  wilt  go,  quod  she,  and  spill  thyself, 

Take  vs.”  Surrey.  Virgile;  Mneis,  ii. 

*2.  To  piece,  set,  or  diversify  with  spills  or  small 
pieces;  to  inlay.  [Spill  (1),s.] 

“Though  all  the  pillours  of  the  one  were  guilt, 

And  all  the  others  pavement  were  with  yvory  spilt." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  x.  6. 

3.  To  throw,  as  from  a  horse  or  carriage.  {Colloq.) 

4.  To  sutler  to  fall  or  run  out  of  a  vessel ;  to  lose 
or  suffer  to  be  scattered.  (Applied  only  to  fluids 
and  substances  whose  particles  are  small  and 
loose ;  as,  to  spill  water  out  of  a  jug ;  to  spill  quick¬ 
silver ;  to  spill  powders.  It  differs  from  pour  in 
denoting  an  accidental  or  undesigned  loss  or  waste.) 

"Like  the  fair  pearl-necklace  of  the  Queen, 

That  burst  in  dancing,  and  the  pearls  were  spilt." 

Tennyson:  Vivien,  802. 

5.  To  suffer  or  cause  to  flow  out ;  to  shed.  (Applied 
especially  with  regard  to  blood.  Formerly  applied 
also  to  tears.) 

“Enough  of  blood  rests  on  my  head, 

Too  rashly  spilled." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  iii.  18. 

II.  Naut. :  To  discharge  the  win!  from,  as  from 
the  belly  of  a  sail. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1 .  To  be  ruined  or  destroyed ;  to  come  to  ruin. 

“  That  thou  wolt  soffren  innocence  to  spill, 

And  wicked  folke  regne  in  prosperitee.” 

Chaucer;  C.  T.,  5,234. 

*2.  To  waste ;  to  be  prodigal. 

“Thy  father  bids  thee  spare,  and  chides  for  spilling." 

Sidney. 

3.  To  fall. 

*4.  To  be  shed ;  to  be  suffered  to  fall ;  to  be  lost 
or  shed. 

“He  was  so  topfull  of  himself,  that  he  let  it  spill  on  all 
the  company;  he  spoke  well  indeed,  but  he  spoke  too 
long.” — Watts. 

♦spille,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Spill,  r.] 
splll'-er,  s.  [Eng.  spill,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  spills  or  sheds ;  a  shedder. 

2.  A  kind  of  fishing-line. 

“In  harbor  they  are  taken  by  spillers  made  of  a  cord, 
to  which  divers  shorter  are  tied  at  a  little  distance,  and  to 
each  of  these  a  hook  is  fastened  with  a  bait:  this  spiller 
they  sink  in  the  sea  where  those  fishes  have  their  acous- 
tomed  haunt.” — Carew:  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

splll'-et,  splll'-iard  (i  as  y),  s.  [Apparently  a 
dimin.  from  spill  (1) ,  s.]  (See  compound.) 

spillet-fishing,  spillard-fishing,  s.  A  method 
of  fishing  practiced  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  in  which 
a  number  of  hooks  are  set  on  snoods,  and  all  on  one 
line.  Called  also  Bultow  or  Bu[tow-fishing. 

spll-ll-ken,  s.  [Spiliken.] 
splll  -lng,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Spill,  v.] 
spilling-line,  s. 

Naut. :  A  line  to  spill  the  wind  out  of  a  sail,  by 
keeping  it  from  bellying  out  when  clewed  up. 

♦spl-lo-gse  s.  [Gr.  spilos= a  spot,  and  gaia= 
the  earth.] 

Bot. :  A  spurious  genus  of  Coniomycetous  Fun- 
gals,  the  immature  state  of  various  species  of  Clad- 
osporium. 

spl-lo-ga'-le,  s.  [Gr.  spilos—o.  spot,  and  galena. 
weasel.] 

Zobl. :  A  genus  of  Melidee,  frequently  merged  in 
Mephitis  (q.  v.). 

spll-or'-nls,  s.  [Gr.  spilos= a  spot,  and  ornis=  a 
bird.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Aquilinse,  with  six  species, 
from  the  Oriental  region  and  Celebes.  Formerly 
made  a  sub-genus  of  CircaStus  (q.  v.). 

spl’-l6-§lte,  subst.  [Gr.  spilos—a.  sp  it ;  suff.  -ite 
{Petrol.) .] 

Petrology :  A  gray  slate  occurring  in  the  Hartz 
Mountains,  which  incloses  numerous  dark-brown 
grains,  givmgit  a  spotted  aspect, 
spilt,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.  [Spill,  v.] 


spIl’-tSr,  8.  [Spill  (1),  s.]  One  of  the  small 
branches  on  a  stag’s  head.  [Speldeb.] 

“Such  spilters  and  trochings  on  their  heads.” — Howell: 
Parly  of  Beasts,  p.  62. 

♦spilth,  subst.  [Eng.  spil(l),  v. ;  -th.)  The  act  of 
spilling ;  that  which  is  spilt  or  poured  out  lavishly. 

“  Our  vaults  have  wept  with  drunken  spilth  of  wine.” 

Shakesp. :  Timon  of  Athens,  ii.  2. 

spl’-lus,  8.  [Gr.  spilos=&  spot.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  brownish  spot,  constituting  the  hilum 
in  grasses. 

2.  Pathol. :  The  same  as  N-evus  (q.  v.). 
spl’-lyte,  8.  [Spllosite,] 

Petrol. :  A  compact,  grayish,  felsitic  rock,  con¬ 
taining  globules  of  carbonate  of  lime,  the  base  con¬ 
taining,  according  to  Didot,  70  per  cent,  of  albite 
(q.  v.). 

spin,  *spinne,  *spynne  (pa.  t.  *span,  spun,  pa. 
par.  *sponnen,  spun) ,  v  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  spinnan  (pa. 
t.  spann,  pa.  par.  spunnen) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  spin- 
nen ;  Icel.  &  Sw. spinnn ;  Dan.  sptnde;  Goth,  spin- 
nan;  Ger.  spinnen.  Allied  to  span  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  draw  out  and  twist  into  threads,  either  by 
the  hand  or  with  machinery. 

“The  women  spun  goats’  hair.” — Exodus  xxxv.  26. 

2.  To  work  on  as  if  spinning;  to  draw  out 
tediously ;  to  extend  to  a  great  length.  (Generally 
with  out.) 

“Mr.  Oowen  never  spins  out  an  argument;  he  reduces 
it  to  the  compactest  form  and  the  fewest  words.” — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

3.  To  protract;  to  spend  by  delays.  Followed  by 
out.) 

“  By  one  delay  after  another,  they  spin  out  their  whole 
lives,  till  there’s  no  more  future  left  before  ’em.” — 
V  Estrange. 

4.  To  cause  to  whirl  or  turn  with  great  speed,  to 
whirl. 

“  The  groups  of  children  who  spin  their  tops  on  the 
pavement  look  rosy  and  warm.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette,  March 
81,  1886. 

5.  To  form  as  a  filament  or  thread  by  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  a  viscid  fluid,  which  hardens  upon  coming 
into  contact  with  the  air.  (Said  of  spiders,  silk¬ 
worms,  and  the  like.) 

“  Spinning  fine  nets  for  the  catching  of  flies.”—  Sharp: 
Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  1. 

6.  To  fish  with  spinning  or  spoon-bait. 

“He  was  to  be  occasionally  seen  spinning  the  weir  pool 
and  scours  below  Marsh  Lock.” — Field,  Jan.  80,  1886. 

♦7.  To  supply  continuously. 

“Stockes  of  oattle  spinning  forth  milke  abundantly.” — 
Howell:  Camden,  p.  279. 

B.  Intransitive : 

x.  To  perform  the  operation  of  spinning  or  of  mak¬ 
ing  threads ;  to  work  at  drawing  out  and  twisting 
threads. 

“  Biholde  ye  the  lilies  of  the  feeld  hou  thei  wexen:  thei 
trauelennot,  neither  spynnen.” — Wy  cliff e:  Luke  x ii. 

2.  To  revolve  or  whirl  round  with  great  speed ;  to 
move  round  rapidly. 

“Quick  and  more  quick  he  spins  in  giddy  gyres.” 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses,  viii. 

*3.  To  stream  or  issue  in  a  thread  or  small  cur¬ 
rent. 

“  The  blood  out  of  their  helmets  span, 

So  sharp  were  their  encounters.” 

Drayton:  Nymphalia. 

4.  To  run  or  drive  with  great  rapidity ;  to  move 
quickly  ;  as,  to  spin  along  a  road. 

*1[  (1)  To  spin  a  fair  thread:  To  busy  one’s  self 
about  trifles. 

(2)  To  spin  a  yarn:  To  tell  a  long  story.  (Orig.  a 
seaman’s  phrase.) 

“The  yarn  is  spun  by  Ben  Campion,  the  old  salt  who 
was  its  hero.” — Observer,  Dec.  20,  1885. 

(3)  To  spin  hay : 

Mil. :  To  twist  it  into  ropes  for  convenient  car¬ 
riage  on  an  expedition. 

spin,  subst.  [Spin,  v.]  The  act  of  spinning;  a 
rapid  uninterrupted  action ;  a  single  effort,  as  in  a 
race. 

“After  a  short  undecided  spin,  Athos  took  a  good  lead,” 
— Field,  Dec.  6,  1884. 

spl-na  {pi.  spl'-nse),  s.  [Lat.]  A  thorn,  a  prickle;- 
the  backbone  or  spine. 

spina-bifida,  s. 

Pathol. :  Cleft  spine ;  a  congenital  malformation 
of  frequent  occurrence,  arising  from  arrest  of  devel¬ 
opment.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  hernia  of  the 
membranes  of  the  spinal  cord  through  a  fissure  in 
the  wall  of  the  bony  canal.  The  person  affected 
may  occasionally  survive  till  middle  life,  but  the 
disease  usually  terminates  fatally. 


spl-na'-ceoiis  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Spinach.]  Per¬ 
taining  or  relating  to  spinach,  or  to  the  class  of 
plants  to  which  it  belongs. 

spln'-ach,  spin  -age  (ach,  age  as  Ig),  s.  [Ital. 

spinace ;  Sp.  espinaca ;  Port,  espinafre ;  Low  Latin 
spinacia,  spinacium,  spinathia,  spinarium,  from 
Lat.  spina— a  thorn.  So  named  from  its  pointed 
leaves,  or  from  the  processes  of  the  seed.] 

1.  Hort.:  The  genus  Spinacia  (q.v.),  and  specially 
Spinacea  oleracea,  Common  or  Garden  Spinach.  It 
is  a  hardy  annual  with  large,  succulent,  triangular 
leaves  on  long  petioles.  Its  home  is  unknown,  but 
it  is  extensively  cultivated  in  various  countries. 
Some  varieties  have  prickly,  others  smooth,  seeds. 
The  leaves  are  used  as  a  vegetable;  they  are  gener¬ 
ally  boiled  and  served  with  meat  as  a  pur6e,  or 
with  cream  and  gravy,  or  pressed  into  a  mold  and 
served  with  poached  eggs.  In  India  the  seeds  are 
given  for  difficult  breathing,  inflammation  of  the 
liver,  and  jaundice.  [Heath-spinach,  Wild-spin¬ 
ach.] 

2.  Entomol. :  A  European  geometer  moth,  Cidaria 
dotata. 

spl-na  -§l-g,,  s.  [Spinach.] 

Botany :  Spinach ;  a  genus  of  Chenopodiaceae. 
Flowers  dioecious,  the  males  with  five  stamens,  the 
females  with  four  styles  and  simple  stigmas. 
Known  species,  two.  [Spinach.] 

spl-nag  -l-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  spinax,  genit. 
spinac{is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

1.  Ichthy. :  A  family  of  Selachoidei  (q.v.),  with  ten 
recent  genera,  of  which  the  most  important  are 
Centrina,  Acanthias,  Centrophorus,  Spinax,  Scym- 
nus,  Lemargus,  and  Echinorhinus.  No  nictitating 
membrane ;  two  dorsals,  no  anal  fin ;  spiracles  pres¬ 
ent  ;  gill-openings  narrow. 

2.  Palceont. :  Two  genera,  Palseospinax  and  Prog- 
nathodus,  from  the  Lias,  and  two,  Drepanaphorus 
and  Spinax,  from  the  Chalk. 

spin’-g,l,  adj.  [Latin  spinalis,  from  spina— the 
spine.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  spine  or  back¬ 
bone  of  an  animal. 

spinal-brace,  s. 

Surg. :  A  brace  for  remedying  posterior  curvature 
of  the  spine. 

spinal-column,  s.  [Spine.] 

spinal-cord,  spinal-marrow,  s. 

Anat.:  That  part  of  the  cerelbro-spinal  axis  which 
is  situated  within  the  vertebral  canal.  It  extends 
from  the  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum  of  the 
occipital  bone  to  about  the  lower  part  of  the  body 
of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra.  It  is  continued  above 
into  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  ends  below  in  a 
slender  filament,  the  filum  terminate,  or  central 
ligament  of  the  spinal  cord.  It  is  invested  by  a 
membrane  called  the  pia  mater,  surrounded  by  a 
sheath  formed  by  the  dura  mater.  Between  this 
and  the  pia  mater  is  the  arachnoid  membrane  and 
the  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  It  is  subject  to  various 
diseases,  as  spinal  conjestion,  haemorrhage,  irrita¬ 
tion,  meningitis,  myelitis,  paralysis,  &c. 

spl'-nax,  s.  [Lat.  spina=  a  spine.] 

Ichthy.  &  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Spinacidse  (q.  v.), 
with  three  small  species  from  the  Atlantic  and 
southern  extremity  of  America.  Each  dorsal  with 
a  spine;  spiracles  wide,  superior,  behind  the  eye. 
[Spinacida:,  2.] 

spin-dle,  *spin-el,  spin-nel  ( Prov .),  ♦spin- 
dele,  *spin-dell,  s.  [A.  S.  spinl,  from  spinnan= 
to  spin  ;  O.  Dut.  spille ;  Dut.  spil  (for  spinle) ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  spinala;  Ger.  spille ,  spindel.  The  d  is  excres¬ 
cent  as  in  sound,  thunder,  &c.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  6. 

“The  enormous  wheel  that  turns  ten  thousand  spin¬ 
dles."  Wordsworth:  Excursion,  vii. 

♦2.  A  long  slender  stalk. 

“  The  spindles  must  be  tied  up,  and,  as  they  grow  in 
height,  rods  set  by  them,  lest  by  thir  bending  they  should 
break.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

3.  Any  slender  pointed  rod  which  turns  round,  or 
on  which  anything  turns ;  as — 

1)  A  shaft,  as  of  a  fusee ;  the  axis  of  a  capstan. 

2)  The  rod  which  forms  the  axis  of  a  vane. 

(3)  A  round  connecting  piece  in  a  chair,  as  the 
vertical  pieces  uniting  the  seat  and  slat  top. 

(4)  The  stem  of  a  door-knob,  which  actuates  th<? 
latch. 

♦4.  Something  very  thin  and  slender. 

“I  am  fall’ll  away  to  nothing,  to  a  spindle." 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Woman  Pleas’d,  iv.  3. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Build.:  The  same  as  Newel  (q.v.). 

2.  Founding :  The  pin  on  which  the  pattern  of  a 
mold  is  formed. 

3.  Geom. :  A  solid  generated  by  revolving  a  por¬ 
tion  of  a  curve  about  a  chord  perpendicular  to  an 


btfil,  b<5y;  phut,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-cianV*  -tian  =  shgn.  -tiom  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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spindle-lathe 

axis  of  the  curve.  The  spindle  takes  its  name  from 
the  curve  which  is  revolved,  as  the  hyperbolic,  the 
parabolic,  the  elliptic,  &c.,  spindles. 

4.  Lathe:  The  arbor  or  mandrel.  [Headstock, 
Tailstock.1 

5.  Mill. :  A  vertical  shaft  supporting  the  upper 
stone  or  runner  of  the  pair  in  a  flour-mill. 

6.  Spinning: 

(1)  A  skewer  or  an  axis  upon  which  a  bobbin  is 
placed  to  wind  the  yarn  as  it  is  spun.  As  in  a  lathe, 
the  spindles  are  said  to  be  live  or  dead,  according 
as  they  do,  or  do  not,  rotate.  A  ring-spindle  has  a 
traveling  ring  upon  it. 

(2)  A  pendent  piece  of  wood  for  twisting  and 
winding  the  fibers  drawn  from  the  distaff. 

(3)  The  pin  used  in  spinning-wheels  for  twisting 
the  thread,  and  on  which  the  thread,  when  twisted, 
is  wound. 

(4)  A  measure  of  length;  a  spindle  of  eighteen 
hanks  of  cotton  yam  is  15,120  yards ;  a  spindle  of 
twenty-four  heers  of  linen  yarn  is  14,400  yards. 

7.  Shipwright. :  The  upper  main  piece  of  a  made 
mast. 

8.  Vehicles :  The  tapering  end  or  arm  on  the  end 
of  the  axle-tree.  The  hub  of  the  wheel  is  slipped  on 
the  spindle,  and  is  secured  there  by  a  linch-pin  in 
some  cases,  and  by  a  nut  in  others. 

9.  Weaving :  The  skewer  in  a  shuttle  on  which  a 
bobbin  or  cop  of  yam  or  thread  is  impaled. 

10.  ZoOl.:  [Spindle-shell.] 

spindle-lathe,  s.  [Lathe.] 
spindle-legged,  a.  Having  long,  thin  legs. 

spindle-legs,  spindle-shanks,  s.  pi.  Long, 
thin  legs  ;  hence  applied  to  a  long,  slender  person, 
humorously  or  contemptuously. 

“The  marriage  of  one  of  our  heiresses  with  an  eminent 
courtier  gave  us  spindle-shanks  and  cramps.” — Tatler. 

spindle-mold,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Fusarium. 
spindle-shanked,  a.  Spindle-legged  (q.  v.). 
spindle-shanks,  s.  pi.  [Spindle-legs.] 
spindle-shaped,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Having  the  shape  of  a  spindle; 
fusiform. 

2.  Bot. :  Thick,  tapering  to  each  end,  as  the  root 
of  the  long  radish. 

spindle-shell,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Fusus  antiquus.  CaUed  also  Buckie,  Roar¬ 
ing  Buckie,  and  Rea  Whelk. 

spindle-side,  subst.  The  female  side  in  descent. 
[Spear-side.] 

“I  am  not  sure  that  he  does  not  think  it  a  conspiracy 
of  all  those  to  settle  the  representation  of  the  martial 
De  Caxtons  on  the  spindle-side." — Lytton:  Caxtons,  pt. 
xviii.,  ch.  viii. 

spindle-step,  s.  The  lower  bearing  of  an  upright 
spindle.  Used  in  mill  and  spinning  spindles. 

spindle-stromb,  s. 

ZoOl.:  The  genus  Rostellaria  (q.  v.). 

spindle-tree,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  The  genus  Euonymus  (q.  v.) ;  specif.  Euonymus 
europceus,  so  named  because  it  furnishes  a  hard- 
grained  wood  which  is  used  for  spindles,  pins,  or 
skewers. 

2.  (Pi.);  The  order  Celastracese  (q.  v.). 
Spindle-tree  oil : 

Chem. :  A  fatty  oil  extracted  by  pressure  from  the 
seeds  of  the  spindle-tree.  It  is  clear,  reddish-brown, 
has  a  repulsive  odor,  and  bitter  taste,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  specific  gravity  0'938,  and  solidi¬ 
fies  between  12°  and  16°. 

spindle-valve,  subst.  A  valve  having  an  axial 
guide-stem. 

spindle-whorl,  spindle-whirl,  s. 

Archceol. :  A  small  perforated  disk  forming  a  rude 
fly-wheel,  formerly  fixed  on  the  spindle  to  maintain 
its  rotatory  motion  before  the 
introduction  of  the  spinning- 
wheel.  [Snake-stone.]  They 
are  often  met  within  sepul¬ 
chral  chambers,  and  the 
oldest  are  probably  of  Neo¬ 
lithic  age.  The  specimen  in 
the  illustration  was  found  at 
Holyhead, 
spindle-worm,  s. 

ZoOl.:  The  caterpillar  of  an 
American  moth,  Gortyna  Spindle-whorl, 
zece,  which  burrows  into  the 
stem  of  maize  and  some  other  cereals. 

spin  -die,  v.  i.  [Spindle,®.]  To  shoot,  grow, 
or  extend  into  a  long,  slender  stalk  or  body.  ( Cow - 
per :  Tasks,  v.  11.) 

splnd  -ling,  subst. 

Spindle-tree  (q.  v.). 
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spin  -drift,  s.  [A  variant  of  spoondrift  (q.  v.).] 
Naut. :  The  blinding  haze  of  salt  water  blown 
from  the  surface  of  the  sea  in  a  hurricane. 

“  Driving  the  spindrift  like  clouds  of  smoke  before  it.” 
— Field,  Dec.  19,  1885. 

spine,  s.  [O.  Fr.  espine  (Fr.  Spine),  from  Latin 
spina= a  thorn,  a  prickle,  the  spine ;  allied  to  spike 
(q.  v.) ;  Sp.  espina;  Port,  espinha.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  any  of  the  senses  of  II. 

2.  A  ridge  of  mountains,  especially  a  central 
ridge. 

•  3.  A  longitudinal  slat  of  a  riddle. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot.:  An  indurated  branch  or  process  formed 
of  woody  fiber  and  not  falling  off  like  a  prickle  from 
the  part  that  bears  it.  Sometimes  spines  are  trans¬ 
formed  tendrils.  Spines  on  the  leaves  are  formed 
by  the. lengthening  of  the  woody  tissue  of  the  veins, 
in  which  case  they  project  beyond  the  margin  of 
the  leaf,  as  in  tlMs  holly,  or  they  arise  from  a  con¬ 
traction  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  leaves,  as  in  the 
barberry. 

“  Roses,  their  sharp  spines  being  gone.” 

Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  i.  1. 

2.  Comparative  Anatomy  : 

(1)  The  vertebral  column.  [Vertebra.] 

“The  spine,  or  back-bone,  is  a  chain  of  joints  of  very 
wonderful  construction.” — Paley:  Nat.  Theology,  ch.  viii. 

(2)  A  slender,  sharp  or  pointed  process,  as  the 
nasal  spine,  the  neural-spine,  &c.  Called  also  a 
Spinous  process. 

(3)  A  stout,  rigid,  and  pointed  process  of  the  in¬ 
tegument,  formed  externally  by  the  epidermis,  and 
internally  of  a  portion  of  the  cutis.  Sometimes 
used  of  stout,  rigid,  and  pointed  processes  of  the 
epidermis  only. 

3.  Mach.:  A  longitudinal  ridge  ;  a  fin. 
spine-hearers,  s. pi.  [Spinigeri.] 
spine-tails,  s.pl. 

Ornith. :  The  family  Dendrocolaptidse.  They  owe 
their  popular  name  to  their  more  or  less  rigid  tail- 
feathers.  Messrs.  Sclater  and  Salvin  divided  the 
family  into  five  sub-families:  Furnariinae,  Scleru- 
rinse,  Synallinee  (to  which  the  name  Spine-tails  is 
sometimes  confined),  Philydorinae,  and  Dendroco- 
laptinse. 

spined,  a.  [Eng.  spin(e) ;  -ed.]  Having  spines; 
spiny ;  as,  a  spined  caterpillar,  spined  cicadas. 
(Swainson  &  Shuckard:  Insects,  p.  405.) 

spin  -  el  (1),  subst.  [Gr.  spinos,  spinther=a  spark 
(King);  Lat.  spinella;  Fr.  spinelle;  Ger.  spinel; 
Ital.  spinella .] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  The  type  species  of  a  group  of  minerals  called 
the  Spinel  Group,  crystallizing  in  the  isometric  sys¬ 
tem,  and  being  compounds  of  protoxides  and  ses- 
quioxides  with  the  typical  formula  ROR2O3. 

2.  A  mineral  occurring  in  crystals  of  octahedral 
habit,  and  very  rarely  massive.  Hardness,  8-0 ; 
specific  gravity,  3'5-4T  ;  luster,  vitreous  to  splend¬ 
ent,  sometimes  dull ;  color,  many  shades  of  red,  also 
blue,  green,  yellow,  brown,  and  black ;  sometimes 
nearly  white,  or  colorless  ;  transparent  to  opaque  ; 
fracture,  conchoidal.  Composition :  When  pure, 
alumina,  72'0;  magnesia,  28‘0=100,  corresponding 
with  the  formula,  MgOAl203  I  but  the  magnesia  is 
often  partly  replaced  by  other  protoxides,  and  the 
alumina  by  sesquioxides,  giving  rise  to  many  varie¬ 
ties.  Dana  thus  distinguishes  them : 

(1)  Ruby  or  magnesia-spinel;  with  specific  gravity  3'52- 
3'58;  (a)  spinel-ruby,  deep  red;  (6)  balas-ruby,  rose-red; 
(c)  rubicelle,  yellow  or  orange-red;  (d)  almandine,  violet. 

(2)  Ceylonite,  or  iron-magnesia  spinel=pleonaste,  con¬ 
taining  much  iron;  color,  dark  green  to  black. 

(3)  Magnesia-lime-spine) ;  color,  green. 

(4)  Chlorospinel;  color,  grass-green,  with  the  iron  con¬ 
stituent  as  sesquioxide. 

(6)  Picotite,  containing  over  seven  per  cent,  of  oxide  of 
chromium. 

Found  embedded  in  crystalline  limestone,  and 
associated  with  calcite  in  various  rocks,  also  in  the 
dolomitic  agglomerate  of  Monte  Somma. 
spinel-ruby,  s.  [Balas-ruby.] 
spin  -el  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Bleached  yarn 
for  the  manufacture  of  inkle  (q.  v.). 

splne'-less,  a.  [Eng.  spine ;  -less.]  Destitute 
of  a  spine ;  hence,  limp.  [Invertebrate.] 

.  “A  remarkably  stout  father,  and  three  spineless  sons.” 
— Dickens :  Uncommercial  Traveler ,  iv. 

spln'-ell-ane,s.  [Eng. spinel;  suE.-ane  (Min.).] 
Min. ;  The  same  as  Nosite  (q.  v.). 
spln'-ell-ine,  s.  [Eng.  spinel;  suff.  -ine  (Min.).] 
Min. ;  The  same  as  Semeline  (q.  v.) . 
spln-es  -§ent,  adj.  [Lat.  spinescens,  pr.  par.  of 
spinesco=to  grow  thorny  ;  spina= a  thorn.] 

Bot. ;  Tending  to  be  spinous ;  somewhat  spinous. 


spinning-head 

spln  -et  (1),  spin  -net,  s.  [O.  Fr.  espinette  (Fr* 
Spinette);  from  Ital.  spinetta,  dimin.  of  spina= a 
thorn.  Named  from 
a  fancied  resemblance 
of  its  quill  plectra  to 
spines  or  thorns.] 

Music:  An  ancient 
keyed  instrumentsim* 
ilar  in  construction  to, 
but  smaller  in  size 
than,  the  harpsichord.  Spinet. 

The  strings,  which 

were  placed  at  an  angle  with  the  keys,  were 
sounded  by  means  of  leather  or  quill  plectra. 

“Educated  only  to  work  embroidery,  to  play  on  the 
spinet." — Macaulay:  Mist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

Dumb-spinet:  [Manichord.] 

*spln-et  (2),  s.  [Lat.  spinetum,  from  spina=a 
thorn.]  A  small  wood  or  place  overgrown  with 
thorns  and  briars  ;  a  spinney. 

“A  Satyr,  lodged  in  a  little  spinet.” — Ben  Jonson:  The 
Satyr. 

*spln-et-ed,  a.  [Eng.  spinel (1) ;  -ed.]  Cleft,  open, 
split.  (Ascham.) 

spln-lf  -er-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  spina= a  thorn,  a  spine, 
and /ero=  to  bear.]  Bearing  or  producing  thorns 
or  spines ;  thorny. 

spln-i-form,  a.  [Lat.  spina=a  thorn,  a  spine, 
and /orma— form.]  Having  the  form  of  a  spine  or 
thorn. 

fspl-nl&'-er-l,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  spina= a  spine,  and 
gero— to  bear  or  carry.] 

Entom. :  Spine-bearers ;  a  division  of  Caterpillars 
in  which  they  are  armed  with  more  or  less  branched 
spines,  shed  with  every  molt,  but  again  renewed 
till  the  final  one,  when  they  disappear.  Example, 
the  caterpillars  of  Antiopa,  Io,  and  Atalanta. 
(Newman.) 

spln-lg'-er-ous,  a.  [Latin  spina= a  thorn,  a 
spine,  and  gero= to  carry.]  Bearing  a  spine  or 
spines. 

spln'-l-ness,  *spin-i-nesse,  s.  [English  spiny; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  spiny. 

“  Their  cold  and  bloudlesse  spininesse.” — Chapman: 
Iliad,  iii.  (Comment.). 

spink  (1),  *spynke,  s.  [Sw.  dial,  spink;  Gr. 
spinggos= a  finch.]  A  finch,  a  chaffinch. 

“The  spink  chaunts  sweetest  in  a  hedge  of  thorns.” 

Harris. 

spink  (2),  s.  [Dut.  pinkster  bloem,  from  pinkster 
=Pentecost,  at  which  the  plant  blooms.] 

Bot. :  Cardamine  pratensis. 

spln’-na-ker,  s.  [Spin,  u.] 

Naut. :  A  j  ib-headed  racing  sail  carried  by  yachts, 
set  when  running  before  the  wind  on  the  opposite 
side  to  the  mainsail. 

“  Both  hauled  up  spinnakers  as  they  crossed  the  line.” 
—Field,  Oct.  8,  1885. 
spln'-ner,  s.  [Eng.  spin,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  spins ;  one  skilled  in 
spinning. 

2.  A  spinning-machine. 

3.  A  garden-spider. 

“Weaving  spiders,  come  not  here: 

Hence,  you  long-legged  spinners,  hence  !” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream ,  ii.  2. 

4.  A  spinneret  (q.  v.). 

spln-ner-ef,  s.  [Eng.  spinner ;  dimin.  suff.  -ef.] 
Comparative  Anatomy : 

1.  Any  one  of  the  mammillae  projecting  from  the 
arachnidium  in  Spiders.  These  mammillae  are  little 
conical  or  cylindrical  organs,  four  or  six  in  number, 
through  which  the  secretion  of  the  glands  of  the 
arachnidium  is  passed,  and  molded  into  a  proper 
thread-like  shape  for  the  formation  of  aweb  or  line. 

2.  A  tubular  organ  in  the  labium  of  caterpillars, 
communicating  with  two  internal  glands  which 
furnish  the  silk  from  which  the  animal  spins  its 
cocoon. 

spln  -ner-ule,  subst.  [Eng. spinner;  dimin.  suff. 
-ule.] 

Compar.  Anat. :  One  of  the  minute  horny  tubes 
which  compose  the  spinneret  in  the  Araneina. 

spln  -ner-f ,  s.  [Eng.  spinner;  -y.]  Aspinning- 
mill. 

spin  -nejf,  spln-ny,  subst.  [O.  Fr.  espinoye  (Fr. 
6pinaie)  =  a.  thorny  place,  from  Lat.  spinetum.] 
[Spinet  (2).]  A  small  wood  with  undergrowth;  a 
clump  of  trees ;  a  small  grove  or  shrubbery. 

“The  strip  of  grass  land  which  lies  between  the  spin¬ 
neys  and  the  farm.” — Field,  April  4,  1885. 

spin  -nlng,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Spin,  u.] 
spinning-head,  s.  A  form  of  spinner  in  which 
the  drawing  and  twisting  mechanism  are  united  in 
one  head.  This  was  the  first  form  of  spinning- 
machine,  if  we  except  the  spinning-wheel.  It  was 
invented  by  Lewis  Paul,  and  patented  by  him  in 
1738. 


60,  pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


ate, 
or,  wore, 


[Eng.  spindl(e) ;  -ing.]  The 
(Tennyson:  Amphion,  92.) 


fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine; 
wolf,  work,  who,  son;  raute,  cub,  ciire,  nnito,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Cyrian.  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a. 


spinning-house 


•spinning-house,  s.  A  house  of  correction,  so- 
called  because  women  of  loose  character  were 
obliged  to  spin  or  to  beat  hemp  as  a  punishment. 
The  House  of  Correction  for  offenders  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  Cambridge,  England,  is,  or  was  till 
recently,  so-called. 

spinning-jenny,  s.  The  name  given  by  James 
Hargreaves  to  the  spinning-machine  invented  by  him 
in  1767.  The  name  jenny  is  a  corruption  of  engine, 
the  term  gin  being  a  common  local  expression 
for  a  machine.  It  consisted  of  a  number  of  spin¬ 
dles  turned  by  a  common  wheel  or  cylinder  worked 
by  hand. 

spinning-mill,  subst.  A  mill  or  factory  where 
spinning  is  carried  on. 

spinning-roller,  s.  A  wheel  in  the  drawing 
portion  of  a  spinning-machine. 

spinning-wheel,  subst.  A  machine  for  spinning 
wool,  cotton  or  flax  into  threads.  It  consists  of  a 
large  wheel,  band,  and  spindle,  driven  by  foot  or  by 
hand.  The  wool  is  carded  into  rolls,  which  are 
twisted,  drawn,  and  wound  a  length  at  a  time,  the 
wheel  being  turned  periodically  to  twist  the.  yarn. 
It  was  the  first  great  improvement  upon  spinning 
by  a  distaff  and  spindle. 

At  first  spinning  was  performed  by  the  spindle 
and  the  distaff.  Representations  of  the  process 
are  on  the  Egyptian  tombs.  The  spinning-wheel 
was  invented  in  Nuremberg  about  1530,  and  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  England  a  few  years  after.  In  1767 
James  Hargreaves  invented  the  spinning-jenny,  and 
Arkwright  the  spinning  frame  in  1769 :  then  followed 
the  mule  jenny,  invented  by  Crompton,  in  1774-9. 
*spin-ny  (1),  a.  [Spiny,  a.] 
spln-ny  (2),  s.  [Spinney.] 
spin  -ose,  a.  [Spinous.] 
spin-os-I-tf,  s.  [Eng.  spinos(e) ;  - ity .] 

1.  Lit.:  The  quality  or  state  of  being  spinous  or 
thorny. 

*2.  Fig.:  Something  thorny,  harsh,  or  crabbed. 
“He  [Jeremy  Taylor]  could  bear  with  the  harshness 
and  roughness  of  the  schools,  and  was  not  unseen  in  their 
subtil  ties  and  spinosities.” — Wood:  Athence  Oxon.,  vol.  ii, 

spi-no-so-,  pref.  [Lat.  spi?iosits.]  Spinous, 
spinoso-dentate,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  teeth  tipped  with  spines, 
spln  -ous,  adject.  [Latin  spinosus,  from  spina— 
a  thorn,  a  spine. 1 

1.  Lit.  <&  Bot. :  Full  of  spines ;  armed  with  spines 
or  thorns ;  thorny. 

2.  Fig. :  Thorny,  crabbed,  sharp. 

“  Nor  needetb  it  any  spinous  criticism  for  its  explica¬ 
tion.” — Mede:  Works,  disc.  4. 

spinous-leaf,  s. 

Bot. :  A  leaf  having  its  margin  beset  with  spines, 
as  in  thistles. 

spinous-loach,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Cobitis  tcenia,  a  European  species.  It  is 
about  three  inches  long,  and  less  valued  for  food 
than  the  Common  Loach.  [Loach.] 
spinous-process,  s. 

Anat. :  A  sharp  projection,  as  of  a  vertebra  or  of 
the  sphenoid  bone.  To  the  former  Owen  gave  the 
name  Neural-spine, 
spinous-shark,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Echinorhinus  spinosus. 

“  The  Spinous-shark  is  readily  recognized  by  the  short, 
bulky  form  of  its  body,  short  tail,  and  large  spinous 
tubercles.  It  is  evidently  a  ground  shark,  which  prob¬ 
ably  lives  at  some  depth,  and  but  accidentally  comes  to 
the  surface.  More  frequently  met  with  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  it  has  been  found  several  times  on  the  south  coast 
of  England  and  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.”— Gunther: 
Study  of  Fishes,  p.  334. 

spinous  spider-crab,  s. 

Zobl. :  Maia  squinado,  common  on  the  coasts  of 
temperate  Europe.  The  carapace  is  convex,  spin¬ 
ous,  and  tuberculated,  and  grows  somewhat  trian¬ 
gular  by  the  increase  in  length  of  the  rostral  por¬ 
tion. 

Spi'-n6-zi§m,  s.  [Se#def.] 

Hist.  <&  Philos. :  The  monistic  system  of  Baruch 
Despinosa  (orBenedictus  de  Spinoza),  a  descendant 
of  Portuguese  Jews  who  had  sought  refuge  in  Hol¬ 
land  from  the  cruelties  of  the  Inquisition.  He  was 
born  at  Amsterdam  (Nov.  24, 1632),  and  his  father, 
an  honorable  but  not  very  wealthy  merchant, 
intended  him  for  a  theological  career.  His  educa¬ 
tion  was  superintended  by  the  Talmudist  Saul  Levi 
Morteira,  but  unsatisfied  doubts  kept  him  from  the 
profession  of  a  Jewish  teacher,  and  his  determined 
and  continued  refusal  to  attend  the  Synagogue 
gave  such  offense  that  in  1656  he  was  solemnly 
excommunicated.  (The  terrible  formula  is  printed 
at  length  in  Lewes:  Hist.  Phil.  (ed.  1880),  ii.  167-71.) 
For  a  short  time  Spinoza  became  an  assistant  in  a 
school  kept  by  a  physician  named  Yanden  Ende, 
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but  he  soon  resigned  this  post  and  afterward  main¬ 
tained  himself  by  the  art  of  polishinglenses,  which, 
in  accordance  with  the  Jewish  custom  of  teaching 
every  boy  some  trade  or  handicraft,  he  had  learned 
in  his  youth,  though  this  source  of  income  was 
afterward  increased  by  a  small  annuity  settled  on 
him  by  his  friend  De  Vries.  After  a  life  of  study, 
abstemiousness,  and  bodily  and  mental  suffering, 
Spinoza  died  at  the  Hague  (Feb.  21,1677),  at  the  age 
of  forty-four.  The  system  of  Spinoza  has  been 
described  as  Atheism,  as  Pantheism,  and  as  the 
most  rigid  Monotheism,  according  as  his  cardinal 
teaching— that  there  is  only  One  Substance,  God— 
has  been  interpreted.  By  Substance,  however, 
Spinoza  meant  the  underlying  reality  and  ever-liv¬ 
ing  existence,  and  he  chose  for  the  epigraph  of  his 
Ethics  the  words  of  St.  Paul :  “  In  Him  we  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being”  (Acts  xvii.  28).  God  is 
for  him  the  one  principle,  having  Thought  and 
Extension  as  two  eternal  and  infinite  attributes 
constituting  its  essence,  of  which  attributes  Mind 
and  Matter  are  the  necessary  manifestations ;  and 
and  thus  he  solves  the  problem  of  the  relation  of 
the  Finite  to  the  Infinite.  Everything  is  a  form  of 
of  the  ever-living  existence,  the  Substance,  God, 
which  is,  and  is  not.  Nature,  with  which  He  is  no 
more  to  be  confounded  than  the  fountain  with  the 
rivulet  or  eternity  with  time.  God  is  natura 
naturans,  N  ature  is  natura  naturata ;  the  one  is 
the  energy,  the  other  is  the  act.  In  the  same  way 
he  explains  the  union  of  the  soul  with  the  body. 
Man  is  but  a  mode  of  the  Divine  Existence ;  his 
mind  a  spark  of  the  Divine  Flame,  his  body  a  mode 
of  the  Infinite  existence. 

“  Neither  in  Holland  nor  in  Germany  has  there  been 
a  Spinozist,  as  there  have  been  Cartesians,  Kantists,  and 
Hegelians,  although  German  philosophy  is  in  some  sense 
saturated  with  Spinozism.”  —  Lewes:  Hist.  Philos,  (ed. 
1880),  ii.  211. 

Spi  -no-zist,  s.  [Spinozism.]  A  supporter  of  or 
believer  in  the  doctrines  of  Spinoza. 

spln'-ster,  *spynn-stere,  s.  [A.  S.  spinnan= to 
spin ;  fern.  suff.  -estre,  -ster.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*1.  A  woman  who  spins  or  whose  occupation  is  to 
spin ;  a  spinner. 

“  The  spinster’ s  distaff  stood  unemployed.” — Idler,  No.  2. 
IF  It  was  formerly  applied  also  to  a  male  spinner, 
as  in  Shakesp. :  Henry  VIII.,  i.  2. 

*2.  A  woman  of  evil  life  or  character;  so  called 
from  their  being  obliged  to  spin  in  the  House  of 
Correction  as  a  punishment.  [Spinning-house.] 
“Many  would  never  be  wretched  spinsters  were  they 
spinsters  in  deed,  nor  come  to  so  public  and  shameful 
punishments  if  painfully  employed  in  that  vocation.” — 
Fuller:  Worthies  of  England;  Kent. 

II.  Law:  The  common  term  for  an  unmarried 
woman. 

IF  It  is  also  used  adjectively;  as,  a  spinster  aunt 
— i.  e.,  unmarried. 

spinster-hood,  *.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
a  spinster. 

spin  -stress,  s.  [A  double  fem.  from  spin.]  A 
spinster. 

“  A  compound  of  gentleman  and  s pinstress.” — Gentle¬ 
man  Instructed,  p.  149. 

*spin'-stry,  s.  [Eng.  spinster ;  -y.]  The  business 
or  occupation  of  spinning. 

“What  new  decency  can  then  be  added  by  your  spin- 
stryt” — Hilton:  Reasons  of  Church  Government,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  ii. 

*spin'-text,  s.  [Eng.  spin,  and  text.']  One  who 
spins  out  sermons ;  a  prosy  preacher. 

“The  race  of  formal  spintexts  and  solemn  saygraces  is 
nearly  extinct.” — Knox:  Winter  Evenings,  Even.  9. 
spin'-there,  s.  [Gr.  spinther=  a  spark.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Semeline  (q.  v.). 
spin’-ule,  s.  [Lat.  spinula ,  dimin.  from  spina= 
a  spine,  a  thorn.J  A  minute  spine. 

“  The  serrulations  being  composed  of  spinules.” — Trans. 
Amer.  Philos.  Society  (1873),  p.  287. 

spin-p-les’-^ont,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  spinulescens, 
from  Lat.  spinula=  a  little  thorn.] 

Bot.:  Having  a  tendency  to  produce  smallspines. 
spln'-p-ldse,  tspin'-p-lous,  adj.  [Mod.  Latin 
spinulosus,  from  spinula=a  little  thorn.] 

Bot.:  Covered  with  small  spines, 
spln-p-lo-so-,  pref.  [Spinulose.]  Covered  with 
small  spines, 
spinuloso-ciliate,  a. 

Bot. :  Spinulose  with  fine  spines, 
spln'-jr,  *spin-ie,  *spin-ny,  adj.  [English 
spin(e) ;  -y.] 

I,  Literally: 

1.  Full  of  or  furnished  with  spines ;  thorny. 

*2.  Like  a  spine ;  hence,  slender. 

“  Cold  spinie  grasshopper.” 

Chapman.  Homer’s  Iliad,  iii. 


spiral 

*11.  Fig.:  Thorny,  perplexing,  difficult,  trouble¬ 
some. 

“So  difficult  and  spiny  an  affair.” — Digby:  On  Bodies. 

spiny-finned  fishes,  s.  pi. 

Ichthy.:  The  Acanthopterygii  (q.  v.). 

spiny-lobster,  s. 

Zodl. :  Palinurus  vulgaris.  [Rock-lobster.] 

spiny-rat,  s. 

Zobl. :  The  genus  Echinomys,  small  rodents  from 
the  country  east  of  the  Andes  and  some  of  the  West- 
Indian  islands.  The  fur  is  mixed  with  small  spines,, 
whence  their  scientific  and  popular  name. 

spl'-o,  subst.  [Lat.=a  sea  nymph  in  the  train  of 
Cyrene.J 

Zoblogy:  The  typical  genus  of  Spionidse  (q.  v.). 
Body  long,  slender,  tapering,  with  sixty  joints, 
terminating  in  two  short  styles;  head  with  long 
cirri  and  two  very  long  tentacles ;  eyes  four ;  color 
pale,  with  pink  cirri.  It  occupies  a  very  slender 
tube  composed  of  adventitious  matter,  slightly 
agglutinated,  and  placed  on  sertularian  zoophytes. 

*spl’-6n,  8.  [O.  Fr.  espion.]  A  spy,  a  scout. 

“  Captain  of  the  spions.” — Heywood. 

spl-on’-l-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  spio,  genit.  spir 
oni(s) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee. J 

Zobl. :  A  family  of  Tubicol®  (q.  v.). 

splr'-?l,  s.  [Lat.] 

Arch. :  The  base  of  a  column.  This  member  did 
not  exist  in  the  Doric  order,  but  is  always  present 
in  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian.  [See  illustration, 
under  Base  (1),  s.]  . 

*splr'-g,-ble,  a.  [Lat.  spirabilis,  from  spiro=U> 
breathe.]  Capable  of  being  breathed;  respirable 

“The  spirable  odor  .  .  .  ascending  from  it.”— 
Nashe:  Lenten  Stuffe. 

spir'-9,-Cle,  *spyr-a-kle,  s.  [Fr.  spiracle,  from 
Latin  spiraculum,  =  an  air-hole,  from  spiro  =  to 
breathe.]  Any  small  hole,  aperture,  orifice,  or  vent 
in  animal  or  vegetable  bodies,  by  which  air  or  other 
fluid  is  inhaled  or  exhaled.  Applied  to  the  breath¬ 
ing  tubes  of  insects,  the  blowholes  of  cetaceans,  &c. 

spl-rse'-a,  subst.  [Latin,  from  Gr.  spmzia=the 
meadow-sweet.  (See  def.)J 

Botany:  The  typical  genus  of  Spiraeidae  (q.  v.). 
Calyx  inferior,  equally  five-cleft,  persistent;  petals 
five,  roundish ;  follicles  three  to  twelve,  usually 
distinct,  one-celled,  two-valved,  with  few  seeds. 
Known  species  fifty,  from  the  temperate  and  cold 
parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Their  roots  have 
been  used  as  a  tonic.  8.  silicifolia ,  found  in  moist 
plantations,  is  not  wild. 

spirsea-oil,  s.  [Salicylol.] 

spl-rse'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  spirce (a) ;  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Rosaceae.  Calyx  tube  herba¬ 
ceous,  fruit  a  ring  of  follicles,  seeds  not  winged. 

spl-rse’-ln,  subst.  [Mod.  Latin  spiral  (a) ;  -in 
{_Chem.).] 

Chem.:  C30H30O14C?).  A  coloring  mass  extracted 
from  the  flowers  of  Spiraea  ulrnaria  by  ether.  It  is 
a  yellow  crystalline  powder,  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  the  solutions  being  of 
a  deep  green  color  when  concentrated,  yellow  when 
dilute.  Its  alcoholic  solution  forms  a  yellow  pre¬ 
cipitate  with  baryta-water,  crimson  with  lead  ace¬ 
tate,  dark  green  with  ferrous  salts,  and  black  with 
ferric  salts. 

spir-?il  (1),  a.  [Spire  (1),  s.]  Pointed  or  shaped 
like  a  spire. 

spir  -al  (2),  a.  &s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  spiralis,  from 
spira= a  coil,  a  twist,  a  wreath;  Sp.  espiral;  Ital, 
spirale .]  [Spire  (2),s.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Winding  about  a  fixed  point  or  center,  and 
continually  receding  from  it,  like  a  watch-spring. 

“  Some  watches  have  strings  and  physies,  and  others 
hone;  some  have  the  balance  loose,  and  others  regulated 
by  a  spira  spring,  and  others  by  hogs’  bristles.” — Locke: 
Ilumai  Understand.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  Winding  about  a  cylinder  or  other  round  body, 
and  at  the  same  time  rising  or  advancing  forward. 

“From  this  a  be,  or  round  body,  was  formed,  by 
which  the  water,  <r  air,  or  both,  was  carried  in  a  spiral 
stream  up  to  the  clouds.” — Cook:  Second  Voyage,  bk.  i., 
ch.  vi. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Geom. :  A  curve  which  may  be  generated  by  a 
point  moving  along  a  straight  line,  in  the  same 
direction,  according  to  any  law,  while  the  straight 
line  revolves  uniformly  about  a  fixed  point,  always 
continuing  in  the  same  plane.  The  portion  gene¬ 
rated  during  one  revolution  is  called  a  Spire.  The 
moving  point  is  the  generatrix  of  the  curve,  the 
fixed  point  is  the  pole  of  the  spiral,  and  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  pole  to  any  position  of  the  generatrix 


b6il,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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spiral-bit 


spirit 


is  the  radius  vector  of  that  point.  The  law  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  the  generatrix  moves  along  the  revolv¬ 
ing  line  is  the  law  of  the  spiral,  and  determines  the 
nature  of  the  curve.  Any  position  of  the  revolving 
line,  assumed  at  pleasure,  is  called  the  initial  line. 
Spirals  are  known  by  the  names  of  their  inventors, 
or  by  terms  derived  from  the  properties  by  which 
they  are  characterized ;  as,  the  spiral  of  Archimedes, 
hyperbolic  spirals,  logarithmic  spirals,  parabolic 
spirals,  &c. 

2.  A  helix  or  curve  which  winds  round  a  cylinder 
like  a  screw. 

spiral-bit,  s.  A  wood-boring  tool!  made  of  a 
twisted  bar  of  metal,  with  a  hollow  axis. 

spiral-gearing,  s.  [Spiral-wheels.] 
spiral  pipe-oven,  s. 

Metall.:  An  arrangement  for  heating  air  for  the 
blast  furnace,  consisting  of  a  long  spiral  of  cast- 
iron  pipes,  connected  with  each  other  by  cemented 
socket  joints,  through  which  the  air  to  be  heated 
circulates. 

spiral-pump,  s.  A  form  of  the  Archimedean 
screw  water-elevator,  consisting  of  a  pipe  coiled 
spirally  round  an  inclined  axis. 

spiral-screw,  s.  A  screw  formed  upon  a  conical 
or  conoidal  core. 

spiral-spring,  s.  A  coil  whose  rounds  have  the 
same  diameter,  and  which  is  generally  utilized  by 
compression  or  extension  in  the  line  of  its  axis. 

Spiral-spring  coupling :  A  coupling  for  a  pair  of 
shafts  meeting  at  au  angle.  The  ends  of  the  spiral 
connect  to  the  respective  shafts  and  make  a  bent 
coupling. 

spiral-vessels,  s.pl. 

Bot.:  Membranous  tubes  with  conical  extremi¬ 
ties,  their  interior  occupied  by  a  fiber  twisted 
spirally,  and  capable  of  unrolling  with  elasticity. 
•Called  also  Trache®.  They  are  designed  for  the 
transmission  of  air.  When  formed  by  the  convolu¬ 
tions  of  a  single  spire  they  are  called  Simple,  when 
by  those  of  many  turning  in  the  same  direction  they 
are  called  Compound, 
spiral-wheels,  s.  pi. 

Mach.:  A  species  of  gearing  which  serves  the 
same  purpose  as  bevel-wheels,  and  is  better  adapted 
for  light  machinery.  The  teeth  are  formed  upon 
the  circumferences  of  cylinders  of  the  required 
diameter,  at  an  angle  with  their  respective  axes, 
when  the  direction  of  the  motion  is  to  be  changed. 
By  this  construction  the  teeth  become  in  fact  small 
portions  of  screws  or  spirals  winding  round  the 
cylinders.  Wheels  of  this  kind  are  used  when  the 
two  shafts  require  to  pass  each  other ;  when  the 
shafts  are  in  the  same  plane  bevel-wheels  are  em¬ 
ployed. 

spi-ral'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  spiral  (2) ;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  spiral. 

spir'-ul-ly,  adv.  [English  spiral  (2) ;  -ly.]  In  a 
spiral  form  or  direction ;  in  the  manner  of  a  screw. 

“The  sides  are  composed  of  two  orders  of  fibers  run¬ 
ning  circularly  or  spirally  from  base  to  tip.” — Ray:  On 
the  Creation. 

splr'-unt,  s.  [Lat.  spirans,  pr.  par.  of  spiro  =  to 
breathe.]  A  consonant  in  the  articulation  of  which 
the  breath  is  not  wholly  stopped,  the  articulating 
organs  being  so  modified  as  to  allow  the  sound  to  be 
prolonged,  a  continuous  consonant,  such  as  h,  th,f, 
v,  &c. 

spi-ran-the§,  subst.  [Gr.  speira— a  spire,  and 
anthos  —  a  flower.  Named  from  the  twisted  inflo¬ 
rescence.] 

Bot. :  Lady’s  Tresses ;  the  typical  genus  of  Spi- 
rantliid®.  Spike  of  small  flowers  in  one  to  three 
spirally-twisted  rows;  sepals  and  petals  similar, 
the  former  gibbous  at  base,  upper  part  adnate  to 
the  petals,  forming  a  tube  round  the  lip ;  pollen 
masses  four,  powdery ;  stigma  discoid.  Known 
species  forty-six.  from  tropical  and  temperate  coun¬ 
tries.  Three  are  European :  Spiranthes  autumna- 
lis,  S.  aestivalis,  and  S',  romanzoviana. 

spi-ran-thi-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  spiranthes), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot.:  A  family  of  Arethuse®. 
spi-ran-thy,  spei-ran’-thy,  s.  [Spiranthes.] 
Bot.:  The  occasional  twisted  growth  of  the  parts 
of  a  flower. 

*spl-ra  -tion,  s.  [Latin  spiratio,  from  spiratus, 
pa.  par.  of  spiro=  to  breathe.]  The  act  of  breath¬ 
ing. 

“To  other  substances,  void  of  corporeal  bulk  and  con¬ 
cretion,  the  name  of  spirit  is  assigned  to  imply  the 
manner  of  their  origin,  because  God  did,  by  a  kind  of 
spiration,  produce  them.” — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser. 
xxxiv. 

spire  (1),  *spir,  s.  [A.  S.  splr;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
spiraea  spar,  a  stilt;  Dan.  spire— a  germ,  a  sprout; 
Sw.  spira=a  scepter,  a  pistil;  Ger.  spiere= a  spar.] 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  stalk  or  blade  of  grass  or  other  plant. 

“Bot  yf  that  sed  that  sowen  is,  in  the  sloh  sterve 

Shall  nevere  spir  springen  up,  ne  spik  on  strawe 
curne.”  Piers  Plowman,  c.  xiii.  180. 

2.  A  body  which  shoots  up  to  a  point;  a  tapering, 
conical,  or  pyramidical  body.  [II.  1.] 

“On  the  shrine  he  heaped  a  spire 

Of  burning  sweets.”  Keats:  Endymion,  i.  223. 

*3.  The  top  or  uttermost  part  of  anything;  the 
summit. 

“To  the  spire  and  top  of  praises  vouch’d.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  9. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Arch.:  The  tapering  portion  of  a  steeple  rising 
above  the  tower :  a  steeple ;  a  structure  of  pyramid¬ 
ical  or  conical  form  surmounting  a  church  or  ca¬ 
thedral  .  The  earliest  spires,  specimens  of  which  still 
exist  in  Norman  architecture,  were  merely  pyramid¬ 


al.  Tower  and  Spire,  Than  Church,  near  Caen 
(A.  D.  1080).  b.  Turret  and  Spire,  St.  Peter’s, 
Oxford  (A.  D.  1160).  c.  Turret  and  Spire,  Ro¬ 
chester  Cathedral  (A.  D.  1160).  d.  Tower  and 
Broach  Spire,  Almondsbury  Church,  Glouces¬ 
tershire  (A.  D.  1250).  e.  Tower  and  Spire,  Chi¬ 
chester  Cathedral  (A.  D.  1337).  /.  Tower  and 
Spire,  St.  Dunstan’s  Church,  near  the  Custom 
House  (one  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  churches, 
built  about  A.  D.  1680). 

ical  or  conical  roofs.  The  spires  in  medireval 
buildings  are  generally  square,  octagonal,  or 
circular  in  plan,  are  sometimes  hollow  and  some¬ 
times  solid,  and  are  variously  ornamented  with 
bands  or  panels.  The  angles  are  sometimes  crock- 
etted,  and  the  spire  almost  invariably  terminates 
in  a  fmial.  When  a  spire  rises  from  the  exterior  of 
the  wall  of  the  tower  without  the  intervention  of  a 
parapet,  it  is  called  a  Broach  (q.  v.). 

“All  the  spires  and  towers  from  Greenwich  to  Chelsea 
made  answer.” — Macaulay :  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  xxii. 

2.  Bot.:  (1)  Phragmites  communis,  called  also 
Spire-reed;  (2)  Phaiaris  arundinacea;  (3)  Psamma 
arenaria. 

3.  Mining:  The  tube  carrying  the  train  to  the 
charge  in  the  blast-hole.  So  called  from  spires  of 
grass  or  rushes  used  for  the  purpose. 

spire-light,  s. 

Arch.:  The  window  of  a  spire. 

spire-reed,  s. 

Bot. :  Phragmites  communis. 

*spire-steeple,  s. 

Arch. :  The  portion  of  a  steeple  formed  by  the 
spire. 

spire  (2),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  spira—a  coil,  a  twist, 
a  wreath,  from  Gr.  speira=  a  coil,  a  wreath.] 

1.  That  portion  of  a  spiral  which  is  generated 
during  one  revolution  of  the  straight  line  revolving 
about  the  pole.  Every  spiral  consists  of  an  infinite 
number  of  spires.  _  A  winding  line  like  the  threads 
of  a  screw  ;  anything  wreathed  or  twisted;  a  curl,  a 
twist,  a  wreath. 

2.  A  term  applied  collectively  to  the  convolutions 
of  a  spiral  shell,  which  are  placed  above  the  lowest 
or  body  whorl,  whatever  shape  it  may  assume. 

spire-bearer, s. 

ZoSl. :  Any  individual  of  the  family  Spiriferid® 
(q.  v.) 

*spire  (1),  *spyer,  *spyre,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Spire  (1), 
*•] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  shoot ;  to  shoot  up  in  manner  of  a  pyramid. 

“Suddenly  a  flame 
Spired  from  the  fragrant  smoke.” 

Landor-.  Gebir,  bk.  ii. 

2.  To  sprout,  as  grain  in  malting. 


*B.  Trans.:  To  shoot  out. 


“Would  [have]  spired  forth  fruit  of  more  perfection.” 
— Spenser:  Ruines  of  Time.  (Dedic.) 

*spire  (2),  v.  i.  [Lat.  spiro.]  To  breathe, 
spired,  a.  [Eng.  spire  (1),  s. ;  -ed.]  Having  a 
spire  or  steeple. 

“  Whose  steeple’s  Gothic  pride 
Or  pinnacled  or  spir’d  would  boldly  rise.” 

Mason:  English  Garden,  bk.  iii. 

spir-I-fer,  s.  [Spirifera.]  Any  individual  of 
the  genus  Spirifera. 


spl-rlf -era,  s.  [Lat.  spira= a  coil,  and  fero— 
to  bear.] 

Paloeont. :  A  genus  of  Spiriferid®,  with  numer¬ 
ous  species,  beginning  in  the  Lower  Silurian  and 
ending  in  the  Permian,  or,  according  to  Woodward, 
ranging  into  the  Triassic.  Shell  impunctate, 
valves  articu¬ 
lated  by  teeth 
and  sockets; 
hinge-line  long 
and  straight, 
hinge-area  di¬ 
vided  across  in 

each  valve  by  Spirifera  Hysterica, 

a  t  r  i  a  n  gular  A.  Ventral  valve.  B.  Dorsal  valve,  show- 
fissure  (in  the  ing  calcareous  spires  for  the  support 
ventral  valve  of  the  arms, 
closed,  partial-  • 

ly  or  completely,  by  a  pseudo-del tidium,  in  the  dor¬ 
sal  occupied  by  the  cardinal  process).  Woodward 
reckons  three  sub-genera:  Cyrtia,  Suessia,  and 
Spiriferina. 


sp'ir-1-fer  -I-dte,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  spirifer(a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee. T 
Palceont.:  A  family  of  Brachiopoda,  ranging 
from  the  Lower  Silurian  to  the  Lias.  Animal  free 
svhen  adult,  or  rarely  attached  by  a  muscular 
peduncle;  the  shell  punctated  or  non-punctated ; 
arms  greatly  develoi>ed,  and  entirely  supported 
upon  a  thin,  shelly,  spirally-rolled  lamella.  [  Spiri¬ 
fera.]  Woodward  enumerates  four  genera,  to 
which  Tate  adds  eight  others. 

spir-lf-er-I'-nA,  s-  [Mod.  Lat.  spirifer(a)  (q.v.); 
Lat.  fem.  sing.  adj.  suff.  -inaJ] 

Paloeont. :  A  sub-genus  of  Spirifera.  Known  spe¬ 
cies  twenty-nine,  from  the  Carboniferous  to  the 
Lower  Oolite.  Found  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 


spir-ll-ll  -n?.,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  spira 

=  a  spire.] 

1.  Zodl.  The  typical  genus  of  Spirillinidea.  Test 
coiled  into  a  flat  spiral. 

2.  Palceont. :  Two  species  from  the  Permian  and 
one  from  the  Upper  Chalk  of  Britain. 

spir-il-lin-Id'-e-U,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  fromsptr- 
illina  (q.v.).] 

ZoQl :  A  family  of  Perforate  Foraminifera,  hav¬ 
ing  a  glassy,  finely-porous,  calcareous  test, 
spi-ril-lum,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  dimin.  spira=a  coil.] 
Biology :  1.  A  genus  or  class  of  bacteria  including 
all  of  a  spiral  or  twisted  form.  2.  An  individual 
of  the  genus  Spirillum. 

spir  -It,  *spir-ite,  *spir-yt,  *spyr~yt,  s.  [O.  Fr. 

esprit  (Fr.  esprit),  from  Lat.  spiritum,  accus.  of 
spirt'fws= breath,  spirit,  from  spiro  =  to  breathe  ;  Sp. 
espiritu;  Port,  espirito;  ltal.  spirito.  Spirit  and 
sprite  are  doublets.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Breath;  the  breath  of  life;  hence,  life  itself, 
vital  power,  vitality. 


“Now  my  spirit  is  going;  I  can  no  more.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  15. 

*2.  A  breath  of  air ;  air,  wind. 

“  All  purges  have  in  them  a  raw  spirit,  or  wind,  which  is 
the  principal  cause  of  tension  in  the  stomach.” — Bacon. 

3.  Immaterial  intelligence  ;  intelligence  conceived 
of  apart  from  any  physical  organization  or  material 
embodiment. 


“If  we  seclude  space,  there  will  remain  in  the  world 
but  matter  and  mind,  or  body  and  spirit.” — Watts:  Logic. 

4.  The  intelligent,  immaterial  and  immortal  part 
of  man  ;  the  soul,  as  distinguished  from  the  body. 

5.  A  disembodied  soul ;  the  soul  after  it  has  left 
the  body. 

“Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was:  and , 
the  spirit  shall  return  unto  God  who  gave  it.” — Eccles.  i 
xii.  7. 


6.  A  specter,  an  apparition,  a  ghost. 

7.  A  supernatural  being;  a  sprite,  demon,  angel, 
fairy,  elf,  or  the  like. 

“  Sent  by  some  spirit  to  mortals  good. 

Or  th’  unseen  genius  of  the  wood.” 

Milton:  11  Penseroso,  151. 

8.  A  person  considered  with  regard  to  his  pecul¬ 
iar  characteristics  of  mind  or  temper,  especially  a 
man  of  life,  fire,  or  enterprise. 

“The  choice  and  master  spirits  of  their  age.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  iii.  1. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


spirit -circle 


9.  Genius,  vigor  of  mind  or  intellect. 

“The  noblest  spirit  or  genius  cannot  deserve  enough 
of  mankind,  to  pretend  to  the  esteem  of  heroic  virtue.” — 
Temp  le. 

10.  Vivacity,  animation,  fire,  courage,  ardor,  en¬ 
thusiasm,  vigor,  or  the  like.  (Often  in  the  plural.) 

“  More  alert  my  spirits  rise, 

And  my  heart  is  free  and  light.” 

Cowper:  Watching  unto  God. 

11.  Temper  or  disposition  of  mind,  mood,  humor, 
mental  condition,  character,  or  nature.  (Often  in 
plural,  as,  to  bo  in  good  or  low  spirits.) 


“The  .whole  spirit  cf  the  assembly  had  undergone  a  whisky,  &c. 
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spirit-manifestations,  s.  pi.  A  generic  term  for 
all  the  mysterious  phenomena  said  to  take  place 
through  the  intervention  of  spirits  in  the  presence 
of  mediums. 

“I  am  well  aware  that  the  problem  of  the  so-called 
spirit-manifestations  is  one  to  be  discussed  on  its  merits, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  a  distinct  opinion  how  far  it  may  be 
concerned  with  facts  insufficiently  appreciated  and  ex¬ 
plained  by  science,  and  how  far  with  superstition,  delu¬ 
sion,  and  sheer  knavery.” — Tutor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1813), 
i.  142. 

spirit-merchant,  subst.  One  who' deals  in  oris 
licensed  to  sell  spirituous  liquors,  as  brandy,  rum, 


change.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix 

12.  Real  meaning  or  intent,  as  opposed  to  the  let¬ 
ter  or  literal  statement. 

“But  they  began  to  perceive  that  it  was  at  direct  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

13.  That  which  pervades  and  tempers  the  whole 
nature  of  a  thing;  the  active,  vital,  or  essential 
part  of  anything ;  essence,  quintessence,  actuating 

principle. 

“Do  not  kill 

The  spirit  of  love  with  a  perpetual  dullness.” 

SKakesp.:  Sonnet  56. 

14.  Tenuous,  volatile,  airy,  or  vapory  substances 
of  active  qualities. 

“All  bodies  have  spirits  and  pneumatical  parts  within 
them.” — Bacon. 

15.  A  liquid  obtained  by  distillation,  especially 
alcohol,  the  spirit  or  spirits  of  wine,  from  which  it 
was  originally  distilled. 

“In  general,  they  give  the  name  of  spirit  to  any  dis¬ 
tilled  volatile  liquor.” — Boyle. 

16.  (PL):  Distilled  liquors,  such  as  brandy,  rum, 
gin,  whisky,  &c.,  containing  much  alcohol,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  malt  liquors  or  wine ;  as,  to  take  a 
glass  of  spirits. 

17.  A  solution  of  tin  in  an  acid.  (Usedin  dyeing.) 

*18.  An  aspirate,  a  breathing,  as  the  letter  h. 

“Be  it  letter  or  spirit,  we  have  a  great  use  for  it  in  our 
tongue.” — Ben  Jons  on:  English  Grammar. 

II.  Pharm.  (pi.)  :  Solutions  in  spirit  of  the  vola¬ 
tile  principles  of  plants, prepared  by  macerating  for 
a  few  days  the  bruised  seeds,  flowers,  leaves,  &c.,  in 
rectified  or  in  proof  spirit,  and  distilling  at  a  gentle 
heat.  Many  of  the  spirits  of  pharmacy  are  prepared 
by  simply  dissolving  the  essential  oil  of  the  plant  in 
spirit  of  the  prescribed  strength.  They  are  em¬ 
ployed  medicinally  as  aromatics  and  stimulants. 

IT  (1)  Animal  spirits :  [Animal-spirits.] 

[21  Medicinal  spirits :  [Spirit,  s.  II. ] 

(3)  Rectified  spirit :  [Rectified-spirit.1 

(4)  The  Spirit,  the  Holy  Spirit:  The  Holy 
Ghost  (q.  v.). 

spirit-circle,  s.  A  spirit-s6ance  (q.  v.). 

“The  souls  of  Strauss  and  Carl  Vogt,  as  well  as  of  Au¬ 
gustine  and  Jerome,  are  summoned  by  mediums  to  distant 
spirit-circles." — Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  i.  143. 

spirit-color,  s.  A  style  of  calico-priuting  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  mixture  of  dye-extracts  and  solution  of 
tin,  commonly  called  spirit  by  dyers.  The  colors 
are  brilliant  but  fugitive. 

spirit-duck,  s. 

Ornith. :  Clangula  albeola,  from  North  America. 
Head  and  neck  golden  green,  a  patch  on  the  head, 
one  behind  the  eyes,  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  the 
breast,  and  belly  white,  the  rest  dusky  white. 

spirit-hand,  s.  A  form  of  spirit-manifestation 
in  which  phosphorescent  hands,  said  to  be  those  of 
spirits,  are  visible. 

“We  had  .  .  .  spirit-hands  touching  us.”  —  The 

Medium,  Feb.  9,  1872. 

spirit-lamp,  s.  A  lamp  burning  alcohol.  Used 
for  many  purposes  in  the  arts  where  heat  rather 
than  light  is  required. 

spirit-leaf,  spirit-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  Cryphiacanthus  barbadensis ,*  called  also 
Ruellia  tuberosa. 

spirit-level,  s.  An  instrument  used  for  deter¬ 
mining  a  line  or  plane  parallel  to  the  horizon,  and 
also  the  relative  heights  of  two  or  more  stations. 
It  consists  of  a  glass  tube  nearly  filled  with  alco¬ 
hol,  preferably  colored.  The  remaining  space  in 
the  tube  is  a  bubble  of  air,  and  this  occupies  a 
position  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  tube  when  the 


spirit-meter,  s.  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  volume,  and  registering  the  strength,  of  spirits 
passing  through  a  pipe  leading  from  a  still, 
spirit  of  turpentine,  s.  [Camphene.] 
spirit  of  wine,  s. 


spiritual 

splr'-lt-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  spirited;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  spirited ;  anima- 
tion-spirit,  life,  fire,  ardor. 

2.  Disposition,  temper,  or  character  of  mind. 
(Defined  by  the  adjective  with  which  it  is  com¬ 
pounded;  as.  mean-spiritedness,  high -spirit  edness, 
&c.) 

*splr  -It-er,  s.  [Eng.  spirit,  v. ;  -er.]  An  abductor. 

44  Writh’d  back  to  view  his  spiritcr.” 

Cotton:  Burlesque  upon  Burlesque ,  p.  257. 

*splr’-lt-ful,  a.  [Eng.  spirit;  -ful(l ).]  Full  of 
spirits;  lively. 

“  The  man,  so  late  so  spiritfull. 

Fell  now  quite  spiritlesse  to  earth.” 

Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  xii. 

splr  -It-f  ul-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  spiritful;  -ly.)  In 
a  spiritful  or  lively  manner ;  spiritedly. 

splr -It-f  ul-ness,  s.  [Eng.  spiritful;  -ness.] 


Chem. ;  Alcohol  of  a  strength  56  overproof ,  specific  The  quality  or  state  of  being  spiritful;  liveliness, 
gravity  0-838.  Used  in  pharmacy.  OT'”"f 


spirit-rapper,  s.  One  who  believes,  or  professes 
to  believe,  that  he  can  evoke  the  spirits  of  deceased 
persons,  and  hold  communication  with  them  by 
raps  made  on  a  table  in  reply  to  questions,  or  by 
their  causing  a  table,  &c.,  to  tilt  up. 

spirit-rapping,  s.  A  general  name  given  to  cer¬ 
tain  so-called  spiritualistic  manifestations,  such  as 
rapping  on  a  table,  table-turning,  and  the  like. 

“The  instructive,  though  deplorable  hypothesis  of 
spirit-rapping .” — G.  H.  Lewes:  Hist.  Philos,  (ed.  1880),  i„ 
p.  xlvi. 

spirit-room,  s.  A  part  of  the  hold  of  a  ship,  in 
which  spirits  and  wines  are  kept. 

spirit-seance,  s.  A  stance  held  for  the  purpose 
of  evoking  spiritual  manifestations. 

“Suppose  a  wild  North-American  Indian  lookingon  at 
a  spirit-seance  in  London.” — Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873), 
i.  155. 

spirit-stirring,  spirit-rousing,  a.  Rousing, 
exciting,  or  animating  the  spirit. 

“The  brazen  trump,  the  spirit-stirring  drum.” 

Byron:  The  Curse  of  Minerva. 

spirit-world,  subst.  The  world  of  disembodied 
spirits. 

“Two  of  the  most  popular  means  of  communicating 
with  the  spirit-irorld,  by  rapping  and  writing.” — Tylor: 
Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  i.  144. 

spirit- writing,  s. 

1.  The  act  of  producing  writing,  professedly  by 
the  intervention  of  a  spirit  or  spirits,  by  mechanical 
means,  as  with  a  planchette  (q.  v.) ;  through  a 
locked  book-slate  or  on  a  slate  held  firmly  against 
the  under  surface  of  a  table,  or  on  pieces  of  blank 
paper  without  a  material  instrument. 

“It  is  not  everybody  who  has  the  faculty  of  spirit - 
writing,  but  a  powerful  medium  will  write  alone.  Such 
mediums  sometimes  consider  themselves  acted  on  by  a 
power  separate  from  themselves,  in  fact,  possessed.” — 
Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  i.  148. 

2.  Writing  said  to  be  produced  by  spirits. 

“The  Baron  .  .  .  publishes  a  mass  of  fac-similes  of 
spirit-writings  thus  obtained.” — Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed. 
1873),  i.  149. 

spir'-It,  v.  t.  [Spirit,  s.] 

*1.  To  animate  or  actuate;  to  excite,  to  encour¬ 
age,  to  rouse,  to  inspirit. 

“  Civil  dissensions  never  fail  of  introducing  and  spirit¬ 
ing  the  ambition  of  private  men.” — Swift. 

2.  To  convey  away  secretly  and  rapidly,  as  though 
by  the  medium  of  a  spirit ;  to  kidnap. 

“The  ministry  had  him  spirited  away,  and  carried 
abroad,  as  a  dangerous  person.” — Arbuthnot  <&  Pope. 

*3.  To  breathe,  to  inspire. 

“  God  hath  .  .  .  spirited  our  souls  of  one  breath.” — 
Adams:  Works,  i.  83. 

*spIr'-It-$Ll-ly,  adverb.  [Eng .  spirit ; -ally .)  By 
means  of  the  breath  ;  as  a  spirant,  non-vocal  sound. 

“  Conceive  one  of  each  pronounced  spiritally,  the  other 
vocally.” — Holder:  Elements  of  Speech. 

splr'-it-ed,  a.  [Eng.  spirit,  s. ;  -ed.] 

1.  Animated,  lively,  vivacious  ;  full  of  spirit,  fire, 
or  life. 

“It  may  be  read  to  great  advantage  in  aversion  equally 
spirited  and  literal.”— Scott:  Rokeby,  iv.  1.  (Note.) 

2.  Having  a  spirit  of  a  certain  character.  (Now 

usually  in  composition.)  » 

‘Whither  the  party  be  poore  spirited  or  proud,  wyl 


spirit,  animation,  sprightliness. 

“  A  cock’s  crowing  is  a  tone  that  corresponds  to  sing¬ 
ing,  attesting  his  mirth  and  spiritfulness.” — Harvey. 

splr  -lt-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Spirit,  v.) 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  working,  service,  or  actions  of 
a  spirit ;  hence,  work  done  quickly  and  quietly,  as 
though  by  a  spirit. 

“  I  will  ...  do  my  spiriting  gently.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  8. 

spir'-lt  i§m,  s.  [Eng.  spirit;  -ism.)  The  same 
as  Spiritualism,  2. 

spir’-It  ist,  s.  [Eng.  spirit ;  -ist.)  The  same  as 
Spiritualist,  A.  2.  (q.  v.). 

splr’-lt-less,  *spir-it-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  spirit; 
- less .1 

1.  Destitute  of  spirit,  courage,  life,  or  vigor. 

J‘I  cannot  think  thee  yet  so  dull  of  heart 
And  spiritless,  as  never  to  regret 
Sweets  tasted  here.”  Cowper:  Task,  i.  652. 

2.  Destitute  of  spirits;  having  lost  one’s  spirits; 
dull,  depressed,  dejected. 

“  A  man  so  faint,  so  spiritless, 

So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe  begone.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  1. 

*3.  Having  no  spirit  or  breath  ;  dead,  extinct. 

The  spiritless  body.” — Greenhill:  Art  of  Embalming. 

spir’-It-less-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  spiritless;  -ly.)  In 
a  spiritless  manner ;  without  spirit,  life,  animation, 
or  vigor. 

“  But  Bob  was  neither  rudely  bold, 

Nor  spiritlessly  tame.” 

Cowper:  Epitaph  on  a  Redbreast. 

splr'-lt-less-ness,  s.  [English  spiritless;  -ness.  1 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  spiritless;  want  of 
spirit,  life,  animation,  or  vigor;  dullness. 

“This  is  not  a  loving  agreement,  arising  from  oneness 
of  spirit,  but  a  dead  stupidity,  arguing  a  total  spiritless - 
ness.” — Leighton:  Comment,  on  1  Peter,  ch.  iii. 

*splr'-lt-l^,  a.  [Eng.  spirit;  -ly.)  Spirited. 

“Mounted  on  a spiritly  jennet.” — Adams;  Works,  ii.  420. 

splr-l-t5  -so,  adv.  [Ital.] 

Music:  A  direction  that  the  movement  to  which 
it  is  prefixed  is  to  be  performed  in  a  spirited  man¬ 
ner. 

*sp!r'-I-tOus,  a.  [En g.  spirit;  -ous.) 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  spirit;  refined,  pure. 

“More  refined,  more  spiritous  and  pure. 

As  nearer  to  him  plac’d  or  nearer  tending.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  476. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  spirit  ;  containing  or  consist¬ 
ing  of  spirit. 

3.  Ardent,  active. 

“  The  spiritous  and  benign  matter  most  apt  for  genera¬ 
tion.” — Smith:  Portrait  of  Old  Age,  p.  112. 

*spIr'-It-oiis-ness,  s.  [English  sviritous ;  -ncss.l 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  spiritous;  refined 
state ;  fineness  and  activity  of  parts. 

“They,  notwithstanding  the  great  thinness  and  spirit- 
ousness  of  the  liquor,  did  lift  up  the  upper  surface,  and 
for  a  moment  form  a  thin  film  like  a  small  hemisphere.” 
—Boyle. 

spir-Its,  s.  pi.  [Spirit,  s.,  1. 16.] 
splr'-lt-q-al,  * spir-it-u-all,  * spir-it-u-el, 
a.  &  8.  [Fr.  spirituel,  from  Lat.  spiritualis,  from 


fatter  is  perfectly  horizontal..  The  tube  is  mounted  somewhat  appeare  by  hys  delyte  in  hys  own  prayse.”’—  Sir  spiritu8=sv\rit  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  espiritual ;  Ital. 


on  a  wooden  bar,  which  is  laid  on  a  beam  or  other 
object  to  be  tested;  or  it  is  mounted  on  a  telescope 
or  theodolite,  and  forms  the  means  of  bringing 
these  instruments  to  a  level,  the  slightest  deviation 
from  the  horizontal  position  being  indicated  by  the 
bubble  rising  toward  the  higher  end  of  the  tube. 

Spirit-level  quadrant:  An  instrument  furnished 
with  a  spirit-level  and  used  for  taking  altitudes. 


T.  More:  Works,  p.  1190. 

*3.  Possessed  by  a  spirit. 

“So  talked  the  spirited  sly  snake.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  613. 

splr’-lt-ed-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  spirited;  -ly.)  In  a 
spirited  manner;  with  spirit,  animation,  courage, 
or  ardor. 


spirituale.) 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  spirit;  not  mate¬ 
rial  ;  immaterial,  incorporeal. 

“Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  677. 


bfill,  b6y;  pout,  J<Swl;  cat,  jell,  chorus,  jhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  Bin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  £ 
•dan,  -tian  =  sh$n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -lion,  -gion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -clous,  -sious  =  shus.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  d§L 


spiritual-corporations 
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spiroylic 


2.  Pertaining  to  the  soul  or  its  affections,  as  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  proceeding  from,  or  con¬ 
trolled  or  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  pure,  holy, 
sacred,  divine. 

“I  long  to  see  you  that  I  may  impart  unto  you  some 
spiritual  gift,  to  the  end  ye  may  be  established.” — 
Romans  i.  2. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  intellect  or  higher  endow¬ 
ments  of  the  mind ;  mental,  intellectual. 

4.  Affecting  the  spirit ;  pertaining  or  relating  to 
the  moral  feelings  or  states  of  the  soul. 

5.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  sacred  things ;  not 
lay ;  not  temporal ;  pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
church  ;  ecclesiastical ;  as,  the  lords  spiritual and 
temporal,  the  spiritual  functions  of  the  clergy,  &c. 

*B.  As  subst. :  A  person  of  a  spiritual  nature ;  one 
having  a  spiritual  office  or  character. 

“We  bee  the  spiritualles,  we  searche  the  bottome  of 
Goddes  commandement.” — Sir  T.  More,  p.  399. 

spiritual-corporations,  subst.  pi.  Corporations 
where  the  members  are  entirely  spiritual  persons, 
and  incorporated  as  such  for  the  furtherance  of 
religion  and  perpetuation  of  the  rights  of  the 
church.  They  are  of  two  kinds :  Sole,  as  bishops, 
certain  deans,  parsons,  and  vicars ;  and  Aggregate, 
as  deans  and  chapters,  prior  and  convent,  abbot 
and  monk. 

spiritual-courts,  s.pl. 

Law:  Courts  having  jurisdiction  in  matters  ap¬ 
pertaining  or  annexed  to  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

spiritual-lords,  subst.  pi.  The  archbishops  and 
bishops  in  the  British  House  of  Lords. 

spiritual-minded,  a.  Having  the  mind  set  on 
spiritual  things,  not  on  temporal  things. 

spiritual-mindedness,  s.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  spiritual-minded. 

spIr'-it-U-9-l-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  spiritual ;  -ism.] 

*1.  The  state  of  being  spiritual ;  spiritual  charac¬ 
ter;  religiosity. 

“  Prudential  secularism  had  superseded  the  fanatical 
spiritualism  of  the  preceding  age.” — Fraser:  Berkeley, 

p.  117. 

2.  Hist.:  A  system  of  professed  communication 
with  the  unseen  world,  chiefly  through  persons 
called  mediums.  It  is  asserted  that  spirits  mani¬ 
fest  their  presence  by  raps,  by  unfastening  knots, 
hy  transportation  of  furniture  and  human  beings 
through  the  air,  by  the  turning  and  tilting  of 
tables,  by  writing  on  slates,  playing  on  musical 
instruments,  imparting  phosphorescence  to  certain 
objects,  and,  in  some  cases,  by  becoming  partly  or 
entirely  materialized  in  human  form.  The  first 
rappings  are  said  to  have  been  heard  in  April,  1848, 
in  a  house  in  Acadia,  New  York,  inhabited  by  a 
Mr.  Fox,  and  his  daughters  afterward  became 
mediums  and  gave  public  stances  in  various  towns 
in  the  United  States.  About  1852  American  medi¬ 
ums  went  to  London,  and  their  claims  were  strictly 
investigated.  In  1855  Mr.  D.  D.  Home  visited  Eng¬ 
land,  and  afterward  the  continent  of  Europe, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  shown  his  powers  before 
many  sovereigns,  and  to  have  strongly  impressed 
Napoleon  III.  with  their  supernatural  character. 
Since  that  time  spiritualism  has  developed  into  a 
cult,  and  many  persons  have  professed  to  believe  in 
it,  and  to  derive  consolation  from  its  teachings. 
Its  opponents  urge  that  two  extremely  suspicious 
circumstances  attend  so-called  spirit-manifesta¬ 
tions  :  That  they  always  take  place  in  the  dark,  and 
that  the  presence  of  a  determined  unbeliever  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  prevent  them.  Moreover,  it  is  indisputa¬ 
ble  that  in  some  cases  actual  frauds  have  been 
practiced  by  mediums,  and  many  of  the  manifesta¬ 
tions  have  been  imitated  by  professional  conjurers. 
Tylor  ( Primitive  Culture,  ch.  iv.)  looks  upon  spirit¬ 
ualism  as  a  survival,  and  says : 

“Our  own  time  has  revived  a  group  of  beliefs  and 
practices  which  have  their  roots  deep  in  the  very  stratum 
of  early  philosophy  where  witchcraft  makes  its  first 
appearance.  This  group  of  beliefs  and  practices  consti¬ 
tutes  what  is  now  commonly  known  as  spiritualism.” 

The  system,  however,  is  not  without  defenders; 
several  newspapers  and  monthly  magazines  in 
America  and  England  are  devoted  to  its  interests, 
and  it  has  a  voluminous  and  increasing  literature. 
The  Spiritual  Magazine,  t heir  most  important  for¬ 
eign  publication,  has  as  its  motto : 

“Spiritualism  is  based  on  the  cardinal  fact  of  spirit 
communion  and  influx ;  it  is  the  effort  to  discover  all 
truth  relating  to  man’s  spiritual  nature,  capacities,  rela¬ 
tions,  duties,  welfare,  and  destiny;  and  its  application  to 
a  regenerate  life.  It  recognizes  a  continuous  divine  inspi¬ 
ration  in  man ;  it  aims,  through  a  careful  reverent  study 
of  facts,  at  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  principles  whioh 
govern  the  occult  forces  of  the  universe ;  of  the  relations 
of  spirit  to  matter  and  of  man  to  God  and  the  spiritual 
world.  It  is  thus  catholic  and  progressive,  leading  to 
true  religion  as  at  one  with  the  highest  philosophy.” 

3.  Philos. :  A  wide  term  embracing  all  systems 
which  are  not  Materialist ;  that  is,  which  hold  that 
Mind  is  not  a  function  of,  but  something  distinct 
from  Matter  [Materialism],  or  which  deny  the 


existence  of  Matter.  Thus  the  term  covers  all  sys¬ 
tems  recognizing  the  existence  of  Mind  and  Matter, 
as  well  as  those  which,  like  the  Idealism  of  Berkeley 
and  the  Egoism  of  Fichte,  regard  the  external  world 
as  a  succession  of  notions  impressed  on  the  mind  by 
the  Deity,  or  as  the  educt  of  the  mind  itself. 

spir  -it-ii-al-Ist,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  spiritual;  -ist.'] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

*1.  One  who  professes  a  regard  for  spiritual  things 
only ;  one  whose  employment  is  spiritual. 

2.  One  who  believes  in  spiritualism ;  one  who 
believes  that  intercourse  may  be  held  with  the 
spirits  of  the  departed  through  the  agency  of  a 
medium ;  one  who  holds  or  pretends  to  hold  such 
intercourse ;  a  spiritist. 

3.  A  believer  in  philosophic  spiritualism;  an 
idealist. 

*4.  One  who  looks  rather  to  the  spirit  than  to  the 
letter  of  Scripture ;  a  spiritualizer. 

“And  yet  our  high-flown  enthusiasts  generally  (how¬ 
ever  calling  themselves  Christians)  are  such  great  spirit¬ 
ualists,  and  so  much  for  the  inward  resurrection,  as  that 
they  quite  allegorize  away,  together  with  other  parts  of 
Christianity,  the  outward  resurrection  of  the  body.” — 
Cudworth:  Intell.  System,  p.  795. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  any  form  of  spirit¬ 
ualism. 

“  The  following  passage  from  a  spiritualist  journal.” 
Tyler:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  ii.  39. 

spir'-It-u-al-Ist-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  spiritualist ;  -ic] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  spiritualism  ;  produced  or 
pretended  to  be  produced  by  the  agency  of  spirits ; 
as,  spiritualistic  manifestations. 

splr-lt-u-al-i-ty,  *spir-it-u-al-te,  *spir-it- 
u-al-ty,  s.  [Eng.  spiritual;  -ity.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  spiritual ;  spirit¬ 
ual  character ;  immateriality;  incorporeity. 

“  If  this  light  be  not  spiritual,  yet  it  approacheth  near¬ 
est  unto  spirituality ;  and  if  it  have  any  corporality,  then 
of  all  other  the  most  subtle  and  pure.” — Raleigh. 

2.  The  qualtity  or  state  of  being  spiritual-minded, 
or  of  having  the  thoughts  turned  to  spiritual  things ; 
spiritual-mindedness. 

“We  are  commanded  to  fast,  that  we  may  pray  with 
more  spirituality,  and  with  repentance.” — Bp.  Taylor,  vol. 
i.,  ser.  4. 

3.  That  which  belongs  to  the  church,  or  to  a  per¬ 
son  as  an  ecclesiastic,  or  to  religion,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  temporality . 

“Of  common  right,  the  dean  and  chapter  are  guardians 
of  the  spiritualities,  during  the  vacancy  of  a  bishoprick.” 
— Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

*4.  An  ecclesiastical  body. 

IT  Spiritualities  of  benefices :  The  tithes  of  land, 
&c. 

spir-It-p-Sl-T-za'-tion  s.  [Eng.  spiritualize) ; 
-ation.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  spiritualizing. 

*2.  Old  Chem. :  The  act  or  operation  of  extracting 
spirit  from  natural  bodies. 

splr'-it-q-gl-ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  spiritual;  -ize.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  make  spiritual  or  more  spiritual;  to  refine 
intellectually  or  morally ;  to  purify  from  the  cor¬ 
rupting  influences  of  the  flesh,  the  world,  or  the 
grosser  senses. 

“Whatever  may  be  the  immediate  state  of  our  souls, 
our  bodies,  in  some  spiritualized  form  which  we  under¬ 
stand  not,  shall  be  again  united  to  them.” — Gilpin  :  Ser¬ 
mons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  22. 

2.  To  endow  with  spirituality  or  life ;  to  infuse 
spirit  or  life  into. 

*3.  To  convert  to  a  spiritual  meaning ;  to  deduce  a 
spiritual  meaning  from ;  as,  to  spiritualize  a  text 
of  Scripture. 

*11.  Chemistry: 

1.  To  extract  spirit  from,  as  certain  natural 
bodies. 

2.  To  convert  into  spirit ;  to  impart  the  properties 
of  spirit  to. 

*spir'-it-q-al-Iz-er,  s.  [Eng.  spiritualizie)  - er .] 
One  who  spiritualizes. 

“  The  Socinians  .  .  .  deviated  more  from  these  laws 
than  the  most  licentious  of  the  allegorists,  or  the  wildest 
of  the  spiritualizers." — Warburton  :  Divine  Legation,  bk. 
ix.,§2. 

splr'-lt-u-fcl-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  spiritual ;  -ly.~\ 

1.  In  a  spiritual  manner ;  without  corporeal  gross¬ 
ness  ;  with  purity  of  spirit  or  heart. 

“  For  in  the  same  degree  that  virgins  live  more  spiritu¬ 
ally  than  other  persons,  in  the  same  degree  is  their  vir¬ 
ginity  a  more  excellent  state.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Holy  Living, 
page  71. 

2.  Like  a  spirit  or  spirits. 

“  Bespangled  with  those  isles  of  light, 

So  wildly,  spiritually  bright.” 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  xi. 

3.  By  means  of  the  spirit  or  soul. 

“  They  are  spiritually  discerned.” — 1  Cor.  ii.  14. 


*splr  -it-u-Ul-ness,  s.  [Eng.  spiritual;  -ness.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  spiritual ;  spirituality. 

*spir  -it-u  al-ty,  s.  [Spirituality.]  An  eccle¬ 
siastical  body.  / 

splr-l-tfi-elle,  a.  [Fr.]  Partaking  of  the  finer 
qualities  of  mind;  characterized  by  exquisite  grace, 
delicacy  and  refinement. 

♦spir-it-u-os  -I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  spirituous;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  spirituous  ;  spirituoas- 
ness,  ethereality. 

“  We  derive  .  .  .  their  heat  and  activity  from  the 
fire,  and  their  spirituosity  from  the  air.” — Cudworth:  In¬ 
tellectual  System,  p.  421. 
spl-rit'-ff-ous,  a.  [Fr.  spiritueux.] 

1.  Having  the  nature  or  character  of  a  spirit; 
ethereal,  immaterial,  incorporeal,  spiritual. 

*2.  Lively,  active,  gay. 

“  The  mind  of  man  is  of  that  spirituous  nature.” — South:  ) 

Sermons. 

*3.  Cheerful,  enlivening,  cheering. 

“  That  it  may  appear  aiery  and  spirituous,  and  fit  for 
the  welcome  of  chearful  guests.” — Reliquiae  Wottoniance, 
page  42. 

4.  Containing  spirit ;  consisting  of  refined  spirit ; 
alcoholic,  ardent. 

“Spirituous  liquors  distilled,  not  for  sale,  but  for  private 
use.” — Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ii. 

*spl-rlt-u-0us-ness,  s.  [Eng.  spirituous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  spirituous. 

“  The  operation  was  not  always,  especially  at  firs*,  so 
early  manifest,  as  the  spirituousness  of  the  liquor  made 
some  expect.” — Boyle:  Works,  iii.  379. 
splr'-lt-us,  s.  [Lat.=breath,  spirit.] 

Gram. :  A  breathing,  an  aspirate.  Applied  to  two 
marks  in  Greek  grammar.  Spiritvs  asper  (lit.=a 
rough  breathing)  (')  placed  before  certain  words 
beginning  with  a  vowel  to  indicate  that  they  are  to 
be  pronounced  like  words  beginning  in  English  with 
an  aspirated  h.  Also,  placed  over  the  initial  letter 
Rho,  the  equivalent  of  the  English  r,  it  interpo¬ 
lates  an  h  and  the  r  then  become  rh ;  and  Spiritus 
lenis  (lit.  =  a  smooth  breathing)  ('),  denoting  the 
absence  of  any  aspirate, 
splr'-ket,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  large  wooden  peg. 

“High  on  the  spt'rfcei  there  it  hung.” 

Bloomfield:  The  Horkey. 

2.  Shipbuild. :  A  space  fore  and  aft  between  floor- 
timbers  or  futtocks  of  a  ship’s  frame ;  distance 
between  rungs. 

splr-ket-liig,  splr'-ket- ting,  s.  [Spirket.] 

Shipbuilding : 

1.  The  strake  of  inside  planking  between  the 
water-ways,  which  rest  upon  the  deck-beams  and 
the  port-sills. 

2.  The  strake  between  the  upper  deck  and  the 
plank-shear;  the  quick-work. 

splr  -ling,  s.  [Sparling.] 

spir-6-bran  -chus,  s.  [Pref.  spiro-,  and  Latin 
branchia=  a  gill.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Labyrinthici,  allied  to  Ana- 
bas  (q.  v.),  from  the  rivers  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

spir'-ol,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  spir(cea) ;  -oh]  [Pheny- 

LIC-ALCOHOL.] 

spir-6-lo'-be-se,  s.pl.  [Gr.  speira—a  spire,  and 
lobos= a  lobe.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Brassicaceae,  having  the  cotyle¬ 
dons  incumbent  and  spirally  twisted. 

splr-om  -e-ter,  s.  [Lat.  spiro— to  breathe,  and 
English  meter.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
capacity  of  the  chest.  It  consists  of  an  inverted 
chamber  submerged  in  a  water-bath.  The  breath  is 
conducted  by  a  flexible  pipe  and  internal  tube,  so 
as  to  collect  in  the  chamber,  which  rises  in  the 
water.  An  index  is  attached  to  the  chamber,  and 
is  graduated  on  its  face,  so  as  to  indicate  against 
the  edge  of  the  index-case  the  cubic  inches  of  air 
expired. 

*sp’ir-op-ter-Is,  s.  [Greek  speira= a  coil,  and 
pteron—  a  wing.] 

ZoOl. :  A  supposed  genus  of  parasitic  worms,  now , 
known  to  be  Filaria  piscium. 

spir-or-bls,  s.  [Latin  in  spiraea,  spire,  and  orbis 
=an  orb,  a  circle.] 

1.  ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Tubicolae.  Shelly  tube  single,  . 
coiled  into  a  flat  spiral,  one  side  of  which  is  fixed  l 
to  some  solid  object ;  eggs  carried  in  a  pouch ;  larvae 
free,  ciliated.  They  are  very  common  on  the  fronds 
of  seaweed,  &c. 

2.  Palceont. :  From  the  Silurian  onward. 
spir'-<5yl,  8.  [Mod.  Lat.  spir(cea) ;  -oyl.] 

Chem.:  C7H5O0.  LO wig’s  name  for  the  supposed 

radical  of  salicylol. 

8pir-6yT-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  spiroyl;  -ic.]  Derived  from 
oil  of  spiraea. 


Hite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  w5rk,  whd,  sin;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cQr,  rfile,  fill;  try,  Syrian.  ®,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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spiroylic-acid 


spittle-man 


spiroylic-acid,  s.  [Salicylic-acid.] 

spir  oyl  -ous,  a.  [Eng.  spiroyl;  -ous.]  Derived 

from  oil  of  spirsea. 

spiroylous-acid,  s.  [Salicylol.] 
spirt,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Spttbt,  v.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  throw,  force  out,  or  eject  in  a  jet 
or  stream. 


“Toads  are  sometimes  observed  to  exclude  or  spirt  out 
a  dark  and  liquid  matter  behind.” — Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xiii. 

B.  Intransitive: 


1.  To  gush,  or  issue  out  in  a  stream,  as  liquor  from 
a  cask ;  to  rush  out,  to  spurt  out. 


“  Bottling  of  beer,  while  new  and  full  of  spirits,  so  that 
it  spirteth  when  the  stopple  is  taken  forth,  maketh  the 
drink  more  quick  and  windy.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist. 

*2.  To  sprout,  to  shoot. 

“  If  a  man  have  a  desire  that  both  garlicke  and  onions 
may  be  kept  long  for  his  provision,  their  heads  must  be 
dipped  and  well  plunged  in  salt  water,  warme:  by  this 
meanes  indeed  last  they  will  longer  without  spirting." — 
P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xix.,  ch.  vi. 

*3.  To  make  a  short,  rapid,  and  vigorous  effort ; 
to  spurt. 

spirt,  s.  [Spiet,  v.] 

1.  A  sudden  rushing  out  or  ejection  of  a  liquid 
substance,  as  from  a  tube,  orifice,  or  other  confined 
place ;  a  spurt. 

*2.  A  short,  rapid,  and  vigorous  effort;  a  spurt. 

spirt’-Ing,  pr.par.  or  a.  [Spiet,  v.] 

spirting-cucumber,  s.  [Cucuhbeb,  If  (6).] 
splr'-tle,  v.  t.  [Eng.  spirt;  frequent,  suff.  -le.) 
To  spirt  in  a  scattered  manner. 

“The  terraqueous  globe  particularly  .  .  .  would  by 

the  centrifugal  force  of  that  motion,  be  soon  dissipated 
and  spirtled  into  the  circumambient  space.” — Derham: 
Physico-Theology,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 


spir'-U-lSb  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  spira—  a 
spire  (q.  v.).] 

ZoOl.:  The  sole  genus  of  the  family  Spirulidse 
(q.  v.),  with  three  species  from  all  the  warmer  seas. 
Shell  vertical  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  body, 
with  the  involute  spire  toward  the  ventral  side. 
The  last  chamber  contains  the  ink-bag,  and  is  not 
larger  in  proportion  than  the  rest;  its  margin  is 
organically  connected.  Body  oblong,  with  minute 
terminal  fins ;  mantle  supported  by  a  cervical  and 
two  ventral  ridges  and  grooves,  arms  with  six  rows 
of  minute  cups,  tentacles  elongated,  funnel  valved. 
The  shells  are  common,  and  a  few  specimens  are 
cast  on  shore  every  year  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  but 
the  animal  is  exceedingly  rare. 

sp'ir-fi-11-dEe,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  spirul{a) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.suff.  -idee.] 

Zodl. :  A  family  of  Cephalopoda ;  shell  nacreous, 
discoidal,  whorls  separate,  chambered,  with  a  ven¬ 
tral  siphuncle. 

spir-p-ll-ros-tra,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  spirula,  and 


Lat.  rostrum=  a  beak.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Sepiadae,  with  one  species, 
from  the  Miocene  of  Turin.  Only  the  mucro  is 
known ;  chambered  internally,  chambers  connected 
by  a  ventral  siphuncle,  external  spathose  layer  pro¬ 
duced  beyond  the  phragmocone  into  a  long  pointed 
heak.  Spirulirostra  forms  a  connecting  link  between 
Spirula  and  the  fossil  Belemnites. 

spir’-jr  ci),  *spir-ie,  o.  [Eng.  spir(e)  (1) ;  -y.) 

1.  Long,  slender,  and  pointed,  like  a  stalk  of  grass 


or  com. 


“Every  herb  and  every  spiry  blade.” 

Cowper:  Task,  v.  9. 


2.  Having  the  form  of  a  spire  or  pyramid ;  taper¬ 
ing  like  a  spire. 

3.  Abounding  in  spires  or  steeples. 

“To  the  wild  herd  the  pasture  of  the  tame, 

The  cheerful  hamlet,  spiry  town,  was  given.” 

Thomson:  Liberty,  iv.  76L 


spir-jf  (2),  a.  [Eng.  sp£r(e)  (2) ;  -y.)  Wreathed, 
curled,  wavy,  meandering,  serpentine. 

“Around  our  pole  the  spiry  Dragon  glides.” 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgic  i.  334. 

spir'-^l,  8.  [Mod.  Lat.  spir(cea) ;  -yl.)  [Sali- 
■cyl.] 

spl-rfl'-lc,  a.  [Eng.  spirt/1 ,’ -ic-3  Derived  from 
the  oil  of  spirsea. 

spirylio  -acid,  s.  [Salicylic-acid.] 

♦splss,  a.  [Lat.  spissus.]  Thick,  close,  dense. 

“This  spiss  and  dense  yet  polished,  this  copious  yet 
concise,  treatise  of  the  variety  of  languages.” — Brerewood. 

*spls-sat-ed,  adj.  [Latin  spissatus,  pa.  par.  of 
spisso— to  thicken;  spiss us=thick,  dense.]  Thick¬ 
ened,  dense,  inspissated. 

“The  images,  which  the  spissated  juice  of  the  poppy 
presents  to  the  fancy,  was  one  reason  why  this  drug  had 
a  place  in  the  ceremonial  of  the  shows.”— Warburton: 
Divine  Legation,  bk.  ii.,  §  4. 


spls  -sl-tfide,  subst.  [Latin  spissitudo,  from 
spissus=thick.]  Thickness,  denseness,  especially  of 
soft  substances,  thickness  belonging  to  substances 
neither  perfectly  liquid  nor  perfectly  solid. 

“  Spissitude,  attended  with  heat,  grows  inflammatory.’ 
— Arbuthnot:  Nature  of  Aliments,  ch.  vi. 

spit  (l),  *spite,  *spitte,  *spyte,  s.  [A.  S.  spitu, 
spitu,  spite;  cogn.  with  Dut.  spit;  Dan.  spid;  Sw. 
spett;  M.  H.  Ger.  spiz ;  Icel.  spyta=  a  spit;  spj6t= a 
spear,  a  lance  ;  Dan.  spyd= a  spar;  Sw.  spjut;  Ger. 
spiess;  O.  H.  Ger.  spioz.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  long,  pointed  spike  or  iron  rod  on  which  meat 
is  impaled  for  roasting. 

“  Lest  that  thy  wives  with  spits,  and  boys  with  stones, 
In  puny  battle  slay  me.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  4. 

2.  A  narrow  point  of  land  jutting  out  into  the 
sea;  a  long,  narrow  shoal  extending  from  the 
shore  into  the  sea. 

“After  making  a  few  boards  to  weather  a  spit  that  run 
out  from  an  island  on  our  lee,  Captain  Clerke  made  the 
signal  for  having  discovered  an  harbor.” — Cook:  Third 
Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

3.  A  spade ;  hence,  the  depth  of  earth  pierced  by 
a  spade  at  once ;  a  spadeful. 

“  Where  the  earth  is  washed  from  the  quick,  face  it 
with  the  first  sp/t  of  earth  dug  out  of  the  ditch.” — Mort¬ 
imer:  Husbandry. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Print. :  An  obelisk  or  dagger ;  the  mark  (f). 

2.  Weaving:  A  horizontal  pin  in  the  chamber  of 
a  weaver’s  shuttle,  for  receiving  the  spool  or  pirn. 

spit-full,  spit-ful,  s.  A  spadeful.  ( Prov .  Eng.) 
spit-sticker,  s. 

Engr.:  A  graver  or  sculper  with  convex  faces, 
spit  (2),  s.  [Spit  (2),  v.] 

1.  That  which  is  spat  or  ejected  from  the  mouth ; 
saliva,  spittle. 

2.  The  spawn  or  eggs  of  certain  insects;  as, 
cuckoo-sjnf. 

spit  (1),  *speet,  *spyte,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Icel.  spita: 
Dut.  spe  13= to  spit ;  spitten— to  dig.]  [Spit  (l),s.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  thrust  a  spit  through  ;  to  put  upon  a  spit. 

“Weigh  sunbeams,  carve  a  fly,  or  spit  a  flea.” 

Cowper:  Charity,  354. 

2.  To  thrust  through ;  to  pierce. 

“  Infants  spitted  upon  pikes.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iii.  8. 

3.  To  spade,  to  dig.  (Prov.) 

*i.  To  plant,  to  set. 

“Saffron  spitted  ...  or  set  againe  under  mould.” — 
P.  Holland:  Camden,  p.  453. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  roast  anything  upon  a  spit ;  to 
attend  to  or  use  a  spit. 

spit  (2),  *spet,  *spette,  *spit-ten  (pa.  t.  spat, 
*spette,  pa.  par.  spat,  *spitte),v.  t.&i.  [A.  S.  spit- 
tan,  speetan  (pa.  t.  spdette) ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  spyta; 
Dan.  spytte;  Svr.spotta;  Ger .  spiltzen,  spuchen.) 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  eject  from  the  mouth ;  to  thrust  out,  as 
saliva  or  other  matter,  from  the  mouth. 

“  He  still  spitting  blood.” 

Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  xv. 

2.  To  eject  or  throw  out  with  violence ;  to  belch ; 
as,  A  cannon  spits  out  fire. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  eject  or  throw  out  saliva  from  the  mouth. 
“When  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  spat  upon  the  ground.” 
John  ix.  6. 

2.  To  mizzle,  to  drizzle ;  to  rain  slightly. 

“  It  had  been  spitting  with  rain  for  the  last  half-hour.” 
— Dickens:  Sketches;  Steamboat  Excursion. 

IT  To  spit  on,  or  upon :  To  treat  with  the  greatest 
contempt. 

♦splt-g.1.  *splt-tle,  *spit-el,  s.  [O.  Fr.  ospital 
=an  hospital.]  A  hospital,  a  lazar-house. 

“  News  have  I  that  my  Nell  is  dead  i’  the  spital.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 

♦spital-house,  s.  A  hospital. 

♦spital-sermon,  subst.  A  sermon  preached  on 
behalf  of  a  spittle  or  hospital. 

spit  -box,  8.  [Eng.  spit  (2),  s.,  and  boa;.]  A  spit¬ 
toon  (q.  v.). 

spltch -cock,  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  spatch¬ 
cock.)  To  split,  as  an  eel,  lengthwise,  and  broil  it. 

“  No  man  lards  salt  pork  with  orange  peel, 

Or  garnishes  his  lamb  with  spitcheockt  eel.” 

King:  Art  of  Cookery. 

spltch'-cock,  s.  [Spitchcock,  v.]  An  eel  split 
and  broiled. 


spite,  *spyt,  *spight,  s.  [A  contract,  of  despite 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  A  disposition  to  thwart  the  wishes  of  another; 
a  desire  to  annoy,  vex,  or  disappoint  another ;  ill- 
will,  malice,  malevolence,  malignity. 

“  Now  was  the  time  to  wreak  the  accumulated  spite  of 
years.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

*2.  Hurt,  harm,  injury.  . 

“But  spyt  more.” — Gawayn  and  the  Green  Knight,  1,444.' 

3.  That  which  is  done  to  thwart,  annoy,  vex,  or 
disappoint  another ;  any  manifestation  of  ill-will, 
malice,  or  malevolence ;  a  spiteful  action. 

“I’ll  find  Demetrius,  and  revenge  this  spite." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream,  iii.  2. 
*4.  Chagrin,  disappointment,  mortification,  vexa¬ 
tion. 

“The time  is  out  of  joint — O  cursed  spite t 
That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right!” 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  i.  6. 

IT  In  spite  of.  Spite  of:  In  defiance  of ;  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  all  efforts  of ;  hence,  notwithstanding. 

“  Flourishes  his  blade  in  spite  of  me.” 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  L 

spite,  v.  t.  [Spite,  s.] 

1.  To  thwart  maliciously  or  spitefully ;  to  disap¬ 
point,  vex,  or  annoy  with  malice  or  ill-will. 

“I’ll  sacrifice  the  lamb  that  I  do  love, 

To  spite  a  raven’s  heart  within  a  dove.” 

Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  V. 

2.  To  fill  with  spite  or  vexation ;  to  annoy,  to 
offend,  to  mortify. 

“  Darius,  spited  at  the  magi,  endeavored  to  abolish  not 
only  their  learning,  but  their  language.” — Temple. 

*3.  To  be  angry,  annoyed,  or  vexed  at. 

“  The  Danes  .  .  .  spited  places  of  religion.” — Fuller. 

splte  -ful,  *splght-ful  (gh  silent),  adj.  [Eng. 
spite ;  -ful(l ).]  Filled  with  spite ;  disposed  to  spite, 
thwart,  vex,  or  annoy  others  ;  haying  a  malicious  or 
malignant  disposition ;  bearing  ill-will  or  malice ; 
malicious,  malignant. 

“  But  the  spiteful  agitator  found  no  support.” — Macau¬ 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

spite -ful-ly,  *spight-ful-ly  (gh  silent),  adv. 
[Eng.  spiteful;  -ly. T  In  a  spiteful  manner;  with 
spite  or  malice  ;  maliciously,  malignantly. 

“  The  farmers  spitefully  combined. 

Force  him  to  take  his  tithes  in  kind." 

Swift:  Horace,  bk.  L 

spite '-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  spiteful;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  spiteful ;  a  disposition  to 
spite,  vex,  or  annoy  others ;  malice,  ill-will. 

“It  looks  more  like  spitefulness  and  ill-nature  than  a 
diligent  search  after  truth.” — Keil  against  Burnet. 

spit  -fire,  subst.  [Eng.  spit  (2),  v.,  and  fire.)  One 
who  is  very  violent  or  passionate ;  a  fiery  or  hot- 
tempered  person. 

*spit-Ous,  adj.  [A  contract,  of  despitous  (q.  v.).] 
Spiteful,  angry,  malicious,  malignant. 

“  That  arrow  was  with  fellonie 
Envenimed,  and  with  spitous  blame." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose  979. 

*spit-OUS-ly,  adv.  [A  contraction  of  despitously 
(q.  v.).]  Angrily,  spitefully. 

“  Shook  him  hard  and  cried  spitously." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8,47L 

splt'-ted,  a.  [Eng.  spit  (1),  s. ;  -ed.) 

1.  Put  upon  a  spit;  pierced. 

*2.  Shot  out  into  length. 

“Whether  the  head  of  a  deer,  that  by  age  is  more 
spitted,  may  be  brought  again  to  be  more  branched.” — 
Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  757. 

♦spit  -ten,  pa.  par.  [Spit  (2),  v.] 
splt'-ter  (1),  s.  [Eng.  spit  (1),  v. ;  -er.) 

1.  One  who  puts  meat,  &c.,  on  a  spit. 

*2.  A  young  deer,  whose  horns  begin  to  shoot  or 
become  sharp  ;  a  brocket  or  pricket. 

splt'-ter  (2),  8.  [Eng.  spit  (2),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
spits ;  one  who  ejects  saliva,  &c.,  from  his  mouth, 
spit -ting,  pr.  par.  [Spit  (1),  v.] 

IT  Spitting  of  blood :  [Hemoptysis.] 
spit -tie  (1),  s.  [Eng.  spit  fl),  s. ;  dimin.  suff.  -le.) 
A  little  spit  or  spade. 

spit -tie  (2),  *spet-tle,  *spat-tle,  *spat-yll, 
*spot-il,  s.  [A.  S.spdtl;  Low  Ger.  spittel,  sp6del .] 
[Spit  (2),  verb.)  Saliva;  the  thick,  moist  matter 
secreted  by  the  salivary  glands  ;  saliva  ejected  from 
the  mouth. 

“  In  lustrall  spittle  her  long  finger  dips.” 

Beaumont:  Persius,  sat.  ii. 

IT  Spittle  of  the  stars: 

Bot. :  Nostoc  commune. 

*splt'-tle  (3),  *splf-tell,  s.  [Spital.] 
spittle-man,  s.  A  jail-bird. 


bdil,  b<5^;  pout,  Jdwl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  t 
-clan,  -tian  =  sh*n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  deL 


spittle 

splt'-tle,  v.  t.  [Spittle  (1) ,  s.]  To  dig  or  stir  up 
with  a  spittle  or  little  spade.  ( Prov .) 

*splt-tl^,  a.  [Eng.  spittl(e)  (2)  s. ;  -y."]  Like 
spittle,  resembling  spittle,  full  of  spittle,  slimy. 

spit-toon',  s.  [Spit  (2),  u.]  A  box  or  earthen¬ 
ware  vessel  to  receive  discharges  of  saliva. 

“A  large  gentleman  with  his  hat  on,  who  amused  him¬ 
self  by  spitting  alternately  into  the  spittoon  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  stove  and  the  spittoon  on  the  left.” — Dickens: 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xvi. 

♦splt'-ven-om,  s.  [Eng.  spit  (2),  v.,  and  venom.] 
Poison  ejected  from  the  mouth. 

“  The  spitvenom  of  their  poisoned  hearts  breaketh  out 
to  the  annoyance  of  others.” — Hooker. 

spitz,  s.  [Ger.,  for  spi#ztp=pointed,  sharp,  with 
reference  to  the  pointed  muzzle  of  the  animal.J 
Zobl. :  A  variety  of  Canisfamiliaris;  called  also 
the  Spitz-dog  and  the  Pomeranian-dog  (q.  v.). 

spitz-dog,  s.  [Spitz.] 

splz-?i-e'-tus,  s.  [Gr.  spiza=a.  small  piping  bird, 
and  aetos—&n  eagle.J 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Aquilinse,  with  ten  species, 
from  Central  and  South  America,  Africa,  India,  and 
Ceylon  to  Celebes  and  New  Guinea,  Formosa  and 
Japan.  Beak  convex  above,  nostrils  elliptical ;  tarsi 
elevated,  rather  slender ;  acrotarsia  scutellated ; 
toes  rather  short,  claws  acute.  It  corresponds  with 
the  Morphnus  of  Cuvier. 

splach'-ne-i,  splach-na-$e-se,s.pL  [Mod.Lat. 
splachn(um) ;  Lat.  masc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ei,  or  fern, 
-acece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  acrocarpous  operculated  mosses 
growing  in  tufts,  especially  upon  dung.  Stem  loosely 
leaved ;  peristome,  if  present,  of  lanceolate  rufes- 
cent,  rather  fleshy  teeth ;  capsule  straight,  on  an 
apophysis;  spores  radiating  in  lines  from  the 
columella. 

splach’-num,  s.  [Gr.  splangchnon= the  inward 
parts.] 

Bot. :  Gland-moss;  the  typical  genus  of  Splachnei 
(q.  v.).  Fruit-stalk  terminal;  calyptra  conical, 
entire  or  slit ;  peristome  of  sixteen  teeth,  columella 
generally  emerging,  capitate ;  apophysis  large, 
often  umbrella-shaped.  Splachnum  ampullaceum 
is  common  on  rotten  cow-dung. 

♦splaie,  v. t.  [A  contr.  of  display  (q.  v.).]  To 
display,  to  unfold,  to  expand,  to  extend. 

splanch'-nlc,  adj.  [Gr.  splangchnon=&  bowel.] 
Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  bowels;  as,  the 
splanchnic  nerves, 
splanch-no-,  pref.  [Splanchnic.] 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  entrails, 
splanch-nog-ra-phy,  s.  [Pref.  splanchno-,  and 
Gr.  graphe=&  writing.]  An  anatomical  description 
of  the  viscera. 

splanch-nol-6-gy,  s.  [Pref.  splanchno-,  and 
Gr.  loaos= a  word,  a  discourse.] 

1.  The  doctrine  of  the  viscera;  a  treatise  or 
description  of  the  viscera. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  diseases  of  the  internal  parts  of 
the  body. 

splanch-n&~plefi'-ral,  a.  [English  splanchno- 
pleur(e) ;  -al.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the  splanchno- 
pleure  (q.  v.). 

splanch'-n6-plefire,  s.  [Pref.  splanchno-,  and 
Gr.  pleura= a  rib.] 

Embryology ,  &c. :  A  term  applied  to  the  lower 
lamina  of  the  mesoblast,  forming  the  walls  of  the 
intestines,  the  outer,  or  upper  lamina,  which  is 
called  the  somatopleure,  forms  the  walls  of  the 
body.  These  words  are  used  in  analogous  senses  in 
Comparative  Anatomy. 

“In  the  Rotifera  a  spacious  perivisceral  cavity  sepa¬ 
rates  the  mesoderm  into  two  layers,  the  splanchno- 
pleure,  which  forms  the  enderon  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  the  somatopleure,  which  constitutes  the  enderon  of 
the  integument.” — Huxley:  Anat.  Invert.  Anim.,  p.  57. 

splanch-n&-sker-e-ton,  s.  [Pref.  splanchno-, 
and  Eng.  skeleton .] 

Compar.  Anat.:  The  bones  connected  with  the 
sense  organs  and  viscera :  e.g.,  the  bone  of  the  heart 
in  the  bullock. 

Bplanch-not'-o-mjf,  subst.  [Pref.  splanchno-— a 
bowel,  andGr.  tome= a  cutting.] 

Anat. :  The  dissection  of  the  viscera, 
splash  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [The  same  word  as  plash 
(q.  v.) ;  Sw.  plaska— to  splash;  Dan.  pladske .] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  spatter  with  water,  or  water  and  mud  ;  to 
dash  a  liquid,  especially  muddy  or  dirty  water, 
over. 

“Now  we  go  on  foot,  and  are  splashed  by  his  coach  and 
six.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  To  dash  or  spatter ;  to  throw  about  in  drops. 

“Dash’d  and  splash’d  the  filthy  grains  about.” 

Lloyd:  Epistle  to  Lord  Churchill. 
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B.  Intrans.:  To  strike  and  dash  water  or  other 
liquid  about ;  to  be  dashed  about  in  drops. 

“He  stumbled  twice,  the  foam  splash’d  high.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iii.  19. 

splash  (2),  v.  t.  [Plash  (2),  verb.]  To  plash  or 
pleach. 

“A  high  splashed  fence  on  a  bank,  reminding  one  more 
of  Dorsetshire  than  Wilts.” — Field,  Jan.  23,  1886. 

splash,  s.  [Splash  (l),u.] 

1.  Water,  or  water  and  mud,  splashed  about, 
thrown  on  anything,  or  thrown  from  a  puddle  or  the 
like. 

2.  A  noise,  as  from  water  or  mud,  splashed  or 
thrown  about. 

3.  A  spot  of  dirt  or  other  discoloring  or  disfigur¬ 
ing  matter ;  a  blot,  a  daub. 

4.  An  attempt,  a  try,  a  dash,  a  struggle,  as  of  one 
struggling  in  water.  (Slang.) 

“Enable  him  to  have  a  rattling  good  splash  for  it  some¬ 
how — break  or  make.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

5. _  A  complexion  powder  used  by  ladies  to  whiten 
their  necks  and  faces,  generally  the  finest  rice  flour. 

IT  To  make  a  splash:  To  make  a  show  or  display. 
[Cut,  v.,  C.  11.] 

splash-board,  splash-wing,  s.  The  leather  or 
wooden  board  in  front  of  the  driver  of  a  carriage  to 
prevent  him,  or  those  who  sit  with  him,  from  being 
splashed  with  mud. 

splash'-er,  s.  [Eng.  splash  (1),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  splashes. 

2.  Locomotive  (pi.) :  Guard-plates  placed  over  the 
wheels  of  locomotives  to  prevent  any  person  coming 
in  contact  with  them,  and  also  to  protect  the  ma¬ 
chinery  from  wet  and  dirt  projected  by  the  wheels 
when  running. 

3.  Vehicles: 

(1)  A  guard  over  a  wheel,  to  keep  dirt  from  reach¬ 
ing  the  occupants  of  the  carriage. 

(2)  A  guard  near  the  door,  to  keep  the  dress  from 
rubbing  against  the  wheel  in  entering  or  alighting. 

splash  ’-^,  a.  [Eng.  splash ,  s. ;  -y. ]  Full  of  dirty 
water  ;  wet  and  muddy ;  slushy. 

“  A  watery,  splashy  place.” — De  Foe:  Tour  thro’  Great 
Britain,  ii.  84. 

splat’-ter,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Prob.  for  spatter  (q.  v.) ;  cf. 
sputter  and  splutter. ] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  make  a  noise  as  in  splashing  in 
water. 

B.  Trans. :  To  splash  or  scatter  about. 

“  Dull  prose-folk  Latin  splatter.” 

Burns:  To  William  Simpson.  (Post.) 

splatter-dash,  s. 

1.  An  uproar,  a  bustle. 

2.  (PI.) :  Spatterdashes. 

splatter-faced,  a.  Broad  or  flat-faced. 

splay  (1),  *splaye,  v.  t.  [A  contract,  of  display 

(q.  v.).] 

*1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  display,  to  expand,  to  unfold,  to  spread. 

“To  splay  out  hir  leves  in  brede.” 

Lydgate:  Complaint  of  Black  Knight. 

2.  To  carve ;  to  cut  up. 

“  Splay e  that  breme.” — Babees  Boke,  p.  265. 

3.  To  dislocate  or  break  a  horse’s  shoulder-bone. 

II.  Arch. :  To  slope ;  to  form  with  an  oblique 

angle,  as  the  joints  or  sides  of  a  window.  [Splay, 
subst.  ] 

♦splay  (2),  *splaie,  v.  t.  [Prob.  tor  spay  (q.  v.).] 
To  spay,  to  castrate. 

“  Sowes  also  ar esplaied  as  well  as  camels,  but  two  dates 
before,  they  be  kept  from  meat.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny, 
bk.  viii.,  cli.  li. 

splay  (3),v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  After  two  pieces 
of  cloth  have  been  run  up  in  a  seam,  to  sew  down 
the  edges  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  hem.  (Scotch.) 

splay,  s.  &  a.  [Splay  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Arch. :  The  inward  or  outward  expansion  of  an 
opening ;  the  difference  between  its  greatest  and 
least  cross-sections. 

B.  As  adj.:  Spreading  out;  turned  outward; 
wide ;  as,  a  splay  foot,  &c. 

splay-foot,  splay-footed,  a.  Having  the  feet 
turned  outward ;  having  flat  feet. 

“The  doublers  of  a  hare,  or  in  a  morning 
Salutes  from  a  splay-footed  witch.” 

Ford:  Broken  Heart,  v.  i. 

splay-mouth,  subst.  A  wide  mouth ;  a  mouth 
stretched  wide  on  purpose  ;  a  grimace. 

“Hadst  thou  but,  Janus  like,  a  face  behind, 

To  see  the  people  when  splay-mouths  they  make.” 

Dryden:  Persius,  sat.  i. 

splay-mouthed,  a.  Having  a  wide  or  splay 
mouth. 


spleeny 

splay -er,  s.  [Eng.  splay; -er.] 

Tile-making :  A  segment  of  a  cylinder  on  which  a 
molded  tile  is  pressed  to  give  it  a  curved  shape, 
for  a  pantile,  ridge  or  hip  tile,  gutter  or  drain  tile. 

spleen,  *splen,  s.  [Lat.  splen,  from  Gr.  splen— 
the  spleen ;  Sansc.  plihan,  plihan.j 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  .In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Anger;  latent  spite  or  ill-will;  malice;  ill- 
humor. 

“  I  have  no  spleen  against  you.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  4. 

*(2)  A  fit  of  passion  or  anger. 

“Hair-brain’d  Hotspur,  governed  by  a  spleen.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  2. 

*(3)  Heat,  fire,  impetuosity,  ardor,  eagerness. 

“A  brook,  where  Adon  used  to  cool  his  spleen.” 

Shakesp.:  Passionate  Pilgrim,  76. 

*(4)  A  caprice,  a  whim;  a  disposition  acting  by 
fits  and  starts. 

“A  thousand  spleens  bear  her  a  thousand  ways.” 

Shakesp.;  Venus  and  Adonis,  907. 

*(5)  A  sudden  motion  or  impulse. 

“  Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  collied  night, 

That  in  a  spleen  unfolds  both  heav’n  and  earth.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’ s  Dream,  i.  1. 

*(6)  A  fit  of  laughter ;  immoderate  merriment. 

“  Abate  their  over-merry  spleen.” 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew  (Ind.  i.). 

(7)  Melancholy,  hypochondria,  low  spirits. 

“  We  have  long  been  characterized  as  a  nation  of  spleen, 
and  our  rivals  on  the  Continent  as  a  land  of  levity.” — 
Goldsmith:  Polite  Learning,  ch.  vii. 

II.  Anat.:  A  soft,  highly  vascular,  and  easily  dis¬ 
tensible  organ,  situated  in  the  left  hypochondrium, 
between  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach  and  the 
diaphragm.  Its  length  is  about  five  inches,  its 
breadth  about  three,  its  weight  about  six  ounces. 
After  a  meal  it  increases  in  size  for  a  time,  reaching 
its  maximum  about  five  hours  after  food  has  been 
taken.  In  fever  and  ague  it  is  enlarged,  and  in  pro¬ 
longed  ague  it  is  permanently  hypertrophied.  Its 
use  is  unknown.  It  occurs  only  in  the  Vertebrates, 
and  can  be  removed  without  any  obvious  changes 
taking  place  in  the  animal  economy.  There  are 
also  accessory  or  supplementary  spleens.  They  are 
small,  detached,  rounded  nodules, 
spleen-gangrene,  s.  [Quakteb-evil.] 

♦spleen,  v.  t.  [Spleen,  s.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  the  spleen. 

“Animals  spleened  grow  salacious.” — Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  dislike. 

“Sir  T.  Wentworth  spleened  tbe  bishop.” — Hacket:  Life 
of  Williams,  ii.  83. 

3.  To  annoy. 

“The  author  ...  is  manifestly  spleened.” — North: 
Examen,  p.  326. 

spleen -5t-tlve,  spleen'-I-tlve,  a.  [Splenitive.] 
splee-net  -Ic,  a.  [Splenetic.] 
spleen-fill,  ♦spleene-ful,  a.  [English  spleen; 

• ful(l ).]  Full  of  or  displaying  spleen  ;  angry,  peev¬ 
ish,  hot,  eager,  impetuous. 

“  And  let  my  spleenful  sons  this  trull  deflower.” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  8. 
♦spleen  -ful-1^,  adv.  [En g.  spleenful;  -ly.)  In 
a  spleenful  manner. 

spleen'-lsh,  a.  [En  g.  spleen;  -ish.  J  Affected  with 
spleen ;  spleenful,  spleeny. 

“When  spleenish  morsels  cram  the  gaping  maw, 

Withouten  diets  care  or  trencher  law.” 

Bp.  Hall:  Satires,  iv.  4. 

spleen-Ish-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  spleenish;  -ly.']  In  a 
spleenish  manner ;  spleenfully. 

spleen’-Ish-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  spleenish;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  spleenish ;  spleen. 

spleen’-less,  *spleene-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  spleen ; 
-less.]  Having  no  spleen;  hence,  kind,  favorable, 
gentle,  mild. 

“A  spleenelesse  wind,  so  stretcht 

Her  wings  to  waft  vs,  and  so  vrg’d  our  keele.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xii. 
spleen-wort,  subst.  [Eng.  spleen,  and  icort.  The 
species  to  which  the  name  was  first  applied  was 
supposed  to  be  good  for  the  spleen  because  its  lobu¬ 
lar  leaves  resembled  that  organ  in  shape.] 

Bot.:  Asplenium  ceterach  and  the  genus  Asple- 
nium. 

spleen-y,  a.  [Eng.  spleen;  -y.] 

1.  Full  of  or  characterized  by  spleen ;  angry,  peev¬ 
ish,  fretful,  ill-tempered. 

2.  Eager,  headstrong,  impetuous. 

“I  know  her  for 

A  spleeny  Lutheran,  and  not  wholesome  to 
Our  cause.”  Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

3.  Melancholy ;  affected  with  nervous  complaints. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


spleget 
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sple&'-et,  subst.  [Prob.  tor  pledget  (q.  v.).]  A  wet 
cloth  for  washing  a  sore. 

sple-nal'-gl-a,,  sple-nal-gy,  s.  [Gr.  splen=the 
spleen,  and  alpos=pain.]  Pain  in  the  spleen  or  its 
region. 

_  *splen-den-$jf,  s.  [English  splenden(t ) ;  -cy.] 
Splendor. 

“In  sun-bright  splendency.” 

Maohim  Dumb  Knight,  i. 

splen-dgnt,  *splen'-dant,  a.  [Lat.  splendens, 
■jr.  par.  of  splendeo— to  shine.] 

*1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Shining,  resplendent,  brilliant,  beaming  with 
'light ;  glittering. 

“And  in  his  left  hand  had  a  splendant  shield.” 

Fairefax:  Godfrey  of  ”  ■'loyne.viii.  84. 

2.  Very  conspicuous  ;  illustrious. 

“  Divers  great  and  splendent  fortunes  of  his  time.” — 
Reliquiae  Wottoniance,  p.  66. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot.:  Glittering  (q.  v.). 

2.  Min. :  Applied  to  minerals  to  indicate  their  de¬ 
gree  of  luster. 

splen'-did,  a.  [Lat.  splendidus ,  from  splendeo= 
to  shine;  Fr.  splendide;  Ital.  splendido;  Sp. 
esplendido.) 

1.  Magnificent,  gorgeous,  showy,  dazzling,  sump¬ 
tuous.  i 

“Had  shone  in  the  splendid  circle  of  Versailles.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Illustrious,  grand,  heroic,  brilliant,  glorious  ; 
a3,  a  splendid  victory. 

*splen-did  -I-OUS,  adj.  [Eng.  splendid;  -ious.] 
Splendid,  magnificent. 

“When  he  returned  from  that  sovereign  place. 

His  brows  encircled  with  s plendidious  rays.” 

Drayton:  Moses,  iii. 

splen'-dld-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  splendid;  - ly .]  In  a 
splendid  manner ;  magnificently,  sumptuously, 
gorgeously,  grandly,  brilliantly. 

“The  ambassador  was  splendidly  entertained  by  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  at  St.  Cloud,  and  by  the  Dauphin  at 
Meudon.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

splen'-did-ness,  s.  [Eng.  spZejtdid,’  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  splendid ;  splendor,  mag¬ 
nificence,  gorgeousness,  brilliancy. 

“Their  liveries,  whose  gaudiness  evinces  not  the  foot¬ 
man’s  deserts,  but  his  lord’s  splendidness ,  and  in  men’s 
esteem  entitles  the  lacquey  to  nothing  but  a  good  mas¬ 
ter.” — Boyle:  Works,  vi.  18. 

*splen-dld-0us,  adj,  [Eng.  splendid;  -ous.] 
Splendid. 

“By  their  splendidous  liberalities.” — Ben  Jonson:  Fox, 
ii.  1. 

splen-dlf-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  splendidus— splen¬ 
did,  and  fero  =  to  bring.]  Splendid,  splendor- 
bearing. 

“O  .  .  .  daye  most  splendiferous.” 

Bale:  Interlude  of  Johan  Baptist  (1538). 

splen  -dor,  splen  -dour,  s.  [Fr.  splendeur .  from 
Lat.  splendorem,  accus.  of  splendor,  from  splendeo 
=to  snine ;  Sp.  &  Port,  esplendore ;  Ital.  splendore .] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Great  brightness  or  brilliancy ;  brilliant  luster. 

“We  may  admire 

The  blaze  and  splendor,  but  not  handle  fire.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Lady  Anne  Pawlet. 

2.  Magnificence ;  great  show  of  richness  and  ele¬ 
gance  ;  pomp,  parade. 

“  But  though  there  was  little  splen¬ 
dor  there  was  much  dissoluteness.”  — 

Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

3.  Brilliance,  glory,  grandeur, 

-renown  ;  as,  the  splendor  of  a  vic¬ 
tory. 

II.  Her. :  A  term  applied  to  the 
sun  when  represented  with  a  hu¬ 
man  face,  and  environed  with  rays. 

splen'-droiis,  *  splen-dor- 
OUS,  adj.  [Eng.  splendor;  -o«s.] 

Marked  or  characterized  by  splen¬ 
dor;  splendid. 

“Before  him  in  splend’rous  arms  he  rode.” 

Drayton:  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

sple-net-Ic,  *  splen’-et-Ic,  *  sple-net-Ick, 
*splee-net-Ic,  a.  &  s.  [Latin  spleneticus,  from 
spZen=spleen.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Affected  with  or  characterized  by 
spleen ;  peevish,  ill-natured,  fretful,  morose. 

“Whose  wit  can  brighten  up  a  wintry  day, 

And  chase  the  splenetic  dull  hours  away.” 

Cowper:  Conversation,  582. 

*B.  As  subst. :  A  person  affected  with  spleen. 

“This  daughter  silently  lours  ;  the  other  steals  a  kind 
look  at  you  ;  a  third  is  exactly  well  behaved  j  and  a  fourth 
a  s plenetick.” — Tatler. 

«[  For  the  difference  between  splenetic  and  gloomy , 
see  Gloomy. 


Sun  in  splen¬ 
dor. 


sple-net  -Ic-al,  a.  [En g.  splenetic ;  •al.']  Sple¬ 
netic. 

sple-net'-Ic-al-l^,  adv.  [En g.  splenetical;  - ly .] 
In  a  splenetic,  peevish,  fretful,  or  morose  manner; 
peevishly,  fretfully. 

*splen'-e-tlve,  a.  [Splenitive.] 
splen  -ic,  *splen'-Ick,  *splen'-ic-al,  adj.  [Fr* 
splinique,  from  Lat.  splenicus,  from  splen  =  the 
spleen  (q.  v.).]  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  the 
spleen. 

44  The  splenic  vein  has  divers  cells  opening  into  it  near 
its  extremities  in  humane  bodies.” — Ray:  Creation ,  pt.  ii. 

splenic-apoplexy,  s. 

Animal  Pathol. :  A  form  of  braxy  (q.  v.). 

splenic-fever,  s. 

Animal  Pathology  : 

1.  A  contagious  and  malignant  disease  of  the 
blood,  most  common  in  cattle,  but  communicable 
to  all  domestic  animals  and  even  to  man  [Pustule, 
2].  Known  also  as  Anthrax,  Black-quarter,  Black¬ 
leg,  Black-tongue,  Bloody  Murrain,  and  Quarter-ill. 

2.  A  disease  affecting  herds  of  cattle  in  the  low 
swampy  lands  of  Southern  Texas.  It  closely  resem¬ 
bles  the  Rinderpest  (q.  v.)  and  is  sometimes  called 
the  Spanish-fever. 

“  The  spleen  is  uniformly  enlarged,  the  weight  varying 
from  two  to  ten  pounds.  It  is  of  a  purplish  color  and  on 
cutting  it  the  pulp  oozes  out,  it  being  soft  like  currant 
jelly.  From  this  condition  of  the  spleen,  which  was 
found  in  nearly  5,000  cases,  Prof.  Gamgee  calls  the  disease 
the  splenic-fever .” — Tellor:  Diseases  of  Live  Stock,  p.  283. 

3.  A  form  of  hog-cholera  ;  known  also  as  Anthrax, 
Charbon  in  swine.  Malignant  Anthrax,  and  White 
Bristle. 


splen -Ish,  a.  [Spleenish.] 
sple-nl-tls,  s.  [Fr.  splenitis;  Gr.  spZ<5n=the 
spleen ;  suff.  - itis ,  denoting  inflammation.  Cf.  Gr. 
splenitis=oi  the  spleen.] 

Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  spleen. 
splen'-I-tive,  *splen-l-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  spleen; 
•itive.j  Splenetic,  passionate,  irritable,  hot,  impetu¬ 
ous. 

“  I  am  not  splenitive  and  rash.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  i. 

splen ’-I-us,  s.  [Gr.  splenion=  a  bandage.  So 
named  because,  like  a  bandage,  it  binds  down  the 
parts  lying  under  it.] 

Anat. :  A  muscle  dividing  above  into  two,  the 
splenius  colli,  attached  to  the  cervical  vertebrse,  and 
splenius  capitis,  attached  to  the  skull.  It  bends  the 
neck  backward. 


splen-I-za  -tion,  subst.  [Gr.  splenizomai=to  be 
splenetic ;  Eng.  suff.  -ation. J 

Pathol. :  A  state  of  the  lung,  produced  by  inflam¬ 
mation,  in  which  its  tissue  resembles  that  of  the 
spleen.  ( Dunglison .) 

splen'-o-gele,  s.  [Gr.  splen= the  spleen,  and  hele 
=a  tumor.]  A  hernia  of  the  spleen. 

sple-nog  -r^-phy,  s.  [Gr.  spZen=thespleen,and 
graphe= a  description.]  An  anatomical  description 
of  the  spleen. 

splen'-6id,  a.  [Gr.  splen= the  spleen,  and  eidos 
=  form.]  Spleen-Hke;  having  the  appearance  of  a 
spleen. 

sple-nol'-o-gy,  s.  [Gr.  splen= the  spleen,  and 
logos=a  word,  a  discourse.]  A  treatise  on  the 
spleen. 

sple-not'-ij-my,  s.  [Gr.  spZen= the  spleen,  and 
tome=a.  cutting.] 

Surg.:  The  act  or  art  of  dissecting  the  spleen. 
( Dunglison .) 

splent,  s.  [Splint.] 

1.  A  splint. 

“Splent  is  a  callous  hard  substance,  or  an  insensible 
swelling,  which  breeds  on  or  adheres  to  the  shank-bone  of 
a  horse,  and,  when  it  grows  big,  spoils  the  shape  of  the 
leg.  When  there  is  but  one,  it  is  called  a  single  splent; 
but  when  there  is  another  opposite  to  it,  on  the  outside  of 
the  shank- bone,  it  is  called  a  pegged  or  pinned  splent.”— 
Farrier’s  Dictionary. 


2.  The  same  as  Splent-coal  (q.v.). 
splent-coal,  s.  [Splint-coal.] 
splen -tile,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  spleen  (q.  v.).]  A 
small  or  rudimentary  spleen. 


spleu'-chim,  spleu'-ghan  {ch,  gh  guttural),  s. 
[Gael,  spliuchan .]  A  pouch.  {Scotch.) 

‘  There’s  some  siller  in  the  spleuchan  that’s  like  the 
Captain’s  ain.” — Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  1. 


splige,  v.  t.  [O.  Dut.  spleisen= to  weave  or  lace 
two  ends  together,  as  of  a  rope,  from  splitsen— to 
splice,  from  splijten=to  split  (q.  v.) ;  Dan.  splidse 
spledse= to  splice,  from  splitte=to  split.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  unite  or  join  together,  as  two  ropes,  or 
two;  -i  -ts  of  a  rope,  so  as  to  make  a  continuous 
length  by  interweaving  the  strands  of  the  ends ; 
also,  to  unite  or  join  together,  by  overlapping,  as 
two  pieces  of  timber,  metal,  or  the  like. 


2.  Fig. :  To  marry.  (Said  of  the  person  by  whom 
the  ceremony  is  performed.)  (Slang.) 

TT  (1)  To  get  spliced:  To  ge„  married. 

(2)  To  splice  the  main  brace:  To  serve  out  an 
extra  glass  of  grog  to  sailors  in  case  of  extra  exer¬ 
tion,  severe  weather,  &c. ;  hence,  to  take  a  dram. 

i 

spllge,  s.  [Splice,  v.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Mach.,  &c. :  The  uniting  of  two  pieces  of  tim¬ 
ber,  metal,  or  the  like. 

2.  Naut. :  The  joint  by  which  two  ropes  are  united 
so  as  to  make  one  continuous  length,  or  the  two 
ends  of  a  single  rope  are  united,  to  form  a  grommet 
or  eye. 


“  In  the  short  splice  (a,  6),  used  for  ropes  which  are  not 
to  be  rove  through  blocks,  the  strands  are  unlaid  for  a 
convenient  length,  and  each  passed  over  one 
and  under  another  of  its  corresponding 
strands  on  the  opposite  rope  for  a  sufficient 
distance.  The  ends  are  then  drawn  taut, 
usually  trimmed  off  close,  and  frequently  the 
splice  is  covered  by  serving.  The  long  splice, 
for  ropes  which  are  to  pass  through  blocks,  is 
formed  by  un¬ 
laying  the 
strands  for  a 
longer  dis¬ 
tance,  and  lay- 
ingtwo  belong¬ 
ing  to  each 
rope  in  the 
scores  formed 
by  u  nl ay ing 
the  op p osite 
strands  of  the 
other.  This 
distributes  the 
joining  over  a  considerable  length,  rendering  the  en- 
largement  scarcely  perceptible.  The  long-rolling  splice 
is  used  for  lead-lines,  fishing-lines,  &c.  The  cut  or  cant 
splice  (e)  is  made  by  cutting  a  piece  from  a  rope,  and  lay- 
ing  open  the  ends  of  the  strands,  which  are  passed  in 
between  the  strands  of  the  piece  to  which  it  is  to  be 
attached.  The  ring-splice  (c)  and  the  ey e-splice  (d)  are 
made  in  a  similar  way.” — Knight:  Diet,  of  Mechanics,  s.  v. 
Splice. 


Splices. 


*11.  Fig.:  Marriage.  (Slang.) 
splice-piece,  s. 

Rail.  Eng.:  A  fish-plate  at  the  junction  of  two 
rails. 


spiked,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Splice,  «.] 
spliced-eye,  s. 

Naut. :  A  rope  bent  around  a  thimble,  and  the 
end  spliced  into  the  standing  part. 


splig  -ifig,  pr .  par.  or  a.  [Splice,  v.] 
splicing-fid,  s.  [Fid,  s.,  II.  2.] 
splicing-hammer,  s.  A  hammer  having  a  face 
at  one  end  and  a  point  at  the  other,  used  in  splic¬ 
ing. 

splicing-shackle,  s. 

Naut. :  A  device  for  enabling  a  hempen  cable  to 
bo  bent  to  a  chain-cable.  The  shackle  of  the  latter 
has  a  thimble  like  a  dead-eye,  around  which  the 
hempen  cable  is  Dassed,  and  the  end  spliced  to  the 
standing  part. 


spline,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  splint .] 

Mach. :  A  triangular  key  fitting  into  a  seat  on  a 
shaft,  and  occupying  a  groove  in  the  hub  of  a  wheel, 
which  slips  thereon  longitudinally,  but  rotates 
therewith. 

splln'-lng,  a.  [Spline.] 

splining-machine,  s.  A  machine  for  cutting 

key-seats  and  grooves. 

splint,  *splent,  s.  [Sw.  splinta=to  splint,  to 
splinter,  to  split,  a  nasalized  form  from  Sw.  dial. 
splitta  —  to  split;  Dan.  splint  =  a  splinter  t  from 
splitte— to  split ;  Ger.  splint=a  thin  piece  of  iron  or 
steel;  Low  German  splinte— a  forelock;  cf.  Dan. 
splintre— to  splinter;  Dan .  splinteren.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  fragment  or  piece  of  wood  split  off,  a  splinter, 

“They  all  agreed,  that  so  soon  as  ever  they  pulled  out 

the  head  and  splent  of  the  dart  out  of  his  body,  he  must 
needs  die.” — North:  Plutarch,  p.  931. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Farriery: 

(1)  The  splint-bone  (q.v.).  * 

(2)  A  disease  affecting  the  splint-bone,  as  a  cal¬ 
losity  or  excrescence. 

“Ringlet  has  thrown  a  splint,  which  will  destroy  her 
chance.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*2.  Old  Arm. :  One  of  the  overlapping  plates  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  splint-armor  (q.  v.),  particu¬ 
larly  at  the  bend  of  the  arm  to  allow  freedom  of 
motion. 

3.  Ordn.:  A  tapering  strip  of  wood,  used  to  adjust 
a  shell  centrally  in  a  mortar. 


bfiil,  boy;  pout,  jdwl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph-£ 
-clan,  -tian  =  sh*n.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhua.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bd,  d^L 
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splint-armor 


spoil 


4.  Surg. :  A  flexible  and  resisting  lamina  of  wood, 
metal,  bark,  leather,  or  pasteboard,  to  keep  the 
parts  of  fractures  in  apposition 
and  prevent  displacement.  They 
are  usually  padded,  and  fixed  by 
rollers  or  tapes. 

♦splint-armor,  susbt.  A  name 
given  to  that  kind  of  armor  which 
was  made  of  several  overlapping 
plates.  It  never  came  into  very 
general  use,  because  the  convex¬ 
ity  of  the  breastplate  would  not 
allow  the  body  to  bend,  unless 
the  plates  were  made  to  overlap 
upward,  and  this  rendered  them 
liable  to  be  struck  into  and  drawn 
off  by  the  weapon  of  an  antag¬ 
onist. 

splint-bone,  s.  One  of  the  two  Splint-armor  for 
small  bones  extending  from  the  Back  and  Breast 
knee  to  the  fetlock  of  a  horse,  be-  (A.D.  1570). 
hind  the  canon  or  shank-bone. 

splint-coal,  s. 

Mining:  A  name  given  to  a  splintery  coal  which 
is  non-caking,  owing  to  the  high  percentage  of  car¬ 
bon  and  the  low  amount  of  bituminous  substance  it 
contains. 

splint,  v.  t.  [Splint,  s.] 

*1.  To  break  into  fragments ;  to  splinter,  to  shiver. 

2.  To  secure,  join  together,  or  support  with,  or  as 
with,  splints. 

“The  broken  rancour  of  your  high  swoln  hearts, 

But  lately  splinted,  knit,  and  join'd  together, 

Must  gently  be  preserved,  cherish’d  and  kept.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  ii.  2. 

splln’-ter,  s.  [Splint,  s.] 

1.  A  fragment  of  anything  broken,  split,  or  shiv¬ 
ered,  off,  more  or  less  in  the  direction  of  its  length ; 
a  shive,  a  splint,  a  fragment. 

“And  with  the  fearful  shock. 

Their  spears  in  splinters  flew,  their  beavers  both  unlock.’* 
Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  12. 

2.  A  thin  piece  of  wood, 

splinter-bar,  s. 

Vehicles: 

(1)  A  cross-bar  in  front  of  a  vehicle,  to  which  the 
traces  of  the  horses  are  attached,  as  in  coaches  and 
Artillery  carriages,  in  which  double  and  single 
trees  are  not  used. 

(2)  A  cross-bar  which  supports  the  spring. 

“Had  the  splinter-bar  or  any  of  the  gear  given  way,  we 

should  have  been  launched  into  eternity.”—  Field,  Deo. 
12,  1885. 

splinter-proof,  adj.  Proof  or  safe  against  the 
splinters  of  Bursting  shells. 

splln’-ter,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Splinter,  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  split  or  rend  into  long,  thin  pieces;  to 
shiver. 

"Pengragon’s  daughter  will  not  fear 
For  clashing  sword  or  splintered  spear.” 

Scott:  Bridal  of  Triermain,  ii.  21. 

2.  To  support  with  a  splint,  as  a  broken  limb ;  to 
splint ;  hence,  to  unite  or  join  in  any  way. 

“Those  men  have  broken  credits, 

Loose  and  dismemb’red  faiths  (my  dear  Antonio) 

That  splinter  ’em  with  vows:  am  I  not  too  bold?” 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Maid  in  the  Mill,  i.  3. 

*B.  lntrans. :  To  be  split,  rent,  or  shivered  into 
long,  thin  pieces. 

splln  -ter-f ,  a.  [Eng.  splinter,  s. ;  -y.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Consisting  of  resembling  splin¬ 
ters. 

2.  Min.:  Applied  to  a  variety  of  fracture  where 
the  surface  appears  as  if  covered  with  small,  wedge- 
shaped  splinters. 

split,  *splette,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Dan.  splitte;  Sw.  dial. 
splitta ;  Dut.  splijten;  Ger.  spleissen;  Dan.  split— a. 
slit;  Dut.  spleet ;  Sw.  split;  Ger.  spleisse;  allied  to 
splint,  splice,  and  spelt.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  divide  longitudinally  or  otherwise ;  to  cleave ; 
to  separate  or  part  in  two  from  end  to  end  by 
force ;  to  rend. 

“With  sounding  axes  to  the  grove  they  go, 

Fell,  split,  and  lay  the  fuel  on  a  row.” 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  907. 

2.  To  tear  asunder  by  violence  ;  to  rend,  to  burst. 

“When  cold  winter  split  the  rocks  in  twain.” 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Oeorgic  iv.  202. 

3.  To  divide  or  break  up  into  parts,  divisions,  or 
parties. 

“Shem  being  yet  alive,  and  his  family  not  split  into 
its  branches.” — Bp.  Horsley:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  17. 

♦4.  To  cause  to  ache  or  throb. 

“To  split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings.” — Shakesp.: 
Hamlet,  iii.  2. 


B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  burst  or  part  asunder;  to  suffer  disruption. 

2.  To  divide,  to  part ;  to  be  divided. 

“The  road  that  to  the  lungs  this  6tore  transmits, 
Into  unnumber’d  narrow  channels  splits.” 

Blackmore:  Creation. 

3.  To  be  broken  or  dashed  to  pieces. 

“The  ship  splits  on  the  rock.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  Ill,  v.  4. 

4.  To  differ  in  opinion ;  to  separate ;  to  disagree. 
“If  liberals  were  inclined  to  split.” — London  Daily 

Chronicle. 

5.  To  burst  with  laughter. 

“Each  had  a  gravity  would  make  you  split.” 

Pope-.  Satires,  vi.  131. 

6.  To  throb  painfully,  as  though  likely  to  burst. 
“I  have  such  a  splitting  headache.” — London  Olobe. 

7.  To  inform,  as  upon  one’s  accomplices ;  to  be¬ 
tray  confidence.  ( Colloq .) 

“  Don’t  let  Emmy  know  that  we  have  split.” — T.  Hook: 
The  Sutherlands. 

8.  To  run  with  long  strides ;  to  run  with  speed. 
{Colloq.) 

11(1)  To  split  a  cause  of  action: 

Law :  To  sue  for  only  part  of  a  claim  or  demand, 
postponing  the  other  portion  of  it  to  form  a  basis 
of  a  fresh  action.  It  is  not  permissible. 

(2)  To  split  hairs:  To  make  too  nice  distinctions. 

(3)  To  split  on  a  rock:  To  fail;  to  come  to  grief. 

(4)  To  split  one's  sides:  To  burst  with  laughter. 

(5)  To  split  one's  vote :  To  divide  or  share  one’s 
vote  among  the  candidates  to  be  elected.  The  oppo¬ 
site  to  plump  (q.  v.). 

(6)  To  split  the  difference:  To  divide  the  sum  or 
matter  in  dispute  equally. 

split,  s.  &  a.  [Split,  u.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  crack,  rent,  or  longitudinal  fissure. 

♦(2)  A  splinter,  a  fragment. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  division  or  separation,  as  amongst  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  party ;  a  breach. 

“To  discourage  party  splits  and  duplicate  candida¬ 
tures.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

(2)  A  small  bottle  of  aSrated  water.  (Used  also 
adjectively  ;  as,  a  split  soda.) 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Basket-making ,  die. : 

(1)  One  of  the  pieces  of  an  osier  after  it  is  divided 
into  four  by  two  knives  placed  at  right  angles  to 
each  other. 

(2)  A  ribbon  of  wood  rived  from  a  tough  piece  of 
green  timber.  Applied  to  many  of  the  purposes  for 
which  osiers  are  commonly  used  in  places  where 
they  are  plentiful. 

2.  Leather :  A  thin  kind  of  leather  made  by  split¬ 
ting  a  hide  into  two  thicknesses. 

3.  Weaving:  One  of  the  flat  strips  which  are 
arranged  in  parallel  vertical  order  and  form  the 
reed  of  a  loom. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Divided,  separated,  parted,  rent, 
fractured. 

2.  Bot.:  Deeply  divided  into  a  determinate  num¬ 
ber  of  segments. 

split-cloth,  s. 

Surg.:  A  bandage  consisting  of  a  central  portion 
and  six  or  eight  tails.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  the  head, 
split-draft,  s. 

Furnace :  In  steam-boilers,  when  the  current  of 
smoke  and  hot  air  is  divided  into  two  or  more  flues. 

split-ful,  s. 

Weaving:  The  number  of  yarns,  usually  two, 
passed  between  each  split  or  opening  in  the  reed  of 
the  batten  or  lathe, 
split-leather,  s.  [Split,  A.,  II.  2.] 
split-mosses,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  The  Andrseace®  (q.  v.). 

♦split-new,  a.  Brand-new.  [Spannew.] 

“A  split-new  democratical  system.” — Bp.  Sage,  in  Har¬ 
rington’s  Notes  on  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  25. 

split-pease,  s.  Husked  pease,  split  for  making 
pease-pudding. 

split-pin,  s.  A  pin  or  cotter  with  a  head  at  one 
end  and  a  split  at  the  other.  The  ends  diverging 
after  passing  throngh  an  object  prevent  the  acci¬ 
dental  retraction  of  the  pin. 

split-ring,  s.  A  ring  which  practically  consists 
of  two  turns  of  a  spiral,  thus  admitting  of  other 
rings,  being  threaded  upon  it.  The  common  split 
key-ring  is  a  familiar  example, 
split-tongued  lizards,  s.  pi. 

Zo6l. :  The  sub-order  Fissilinguia  (q.  v.). 


split’-ter,  s.  [Eng.  split,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  splits. 

“How  should  we  rejoice  if,  like  Judas  the  first, 

Those  splitters  of  parsons  in  sunder  should  burst.” 

Swift.  (Todd.) 

split -ting,  pr.par.  or  a.  [Split,  v.] 
splitting-board,  s. 

Mining:  A  dividing-board  used  in  mine  ventila¬ 
tion  to  divide  the  incoming  air  and  direct  it  to  sep¬ 
arate  districts  of  the  mine. 

splitting-chisel,  s.  A  blacksmith’s. chisel  with 
a  sharp  cutting  edge,  intended  for  dividing  metal 
longitudinally. 

splitting-knife,  s.  A  knife  used  in  a  machine 
for  splitting  leather. 

splitting-  sr  .7,  s.  A  saw  for  re-sawing  or  ripping 
up. 

splore,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  frolic,  a  riot. 
(Scotch.)  (Scott:  Guy  Mannering ,  ch.  1.) 

splOt§h,  s.  [Prob.  from  spot  (q.  v.).]  A  spot,  a 
stain,  a  daub,  a  smear. 

“The  leaves  .  .  .  were  smeared  over  with  stains  and 

splotches.” — Miss  Braddon:  Eleanor’s  Victory ,  ch.  v. 

splot$h  -f,  a.  [Eng.  splotch;  -p.]  Marked  with 
splotches  or  daubs,  daubs. 

“There  were  splotchy  engravings  scattered  here  and 
there.” — Miss  Braddon:  Eleanor’s  Victory,  ch.  v. 

splurge,  subst.  [A  word  of  imitative  origin.]  A 
splash,  a  bustle,  a  noise. 

“The  great  splurge  made  by  our  American  cousins 
when  .  .  .  they  completed  another  connection  with 

the  Pacific.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

splut-ter,  v.  i.  [From  sputter  (q.  v.).]  To  speak 
hastily  and  confusedly ;  to  sputter. 

“A  Dutchman  came  into  the  secretary’s  office  spluttering 
and  making  a  noise.” — Carleton:  Memoirs,  p.  83. 

splut  -ter,  s.  [Splutter,  v.]  A  confused  noise, 
a  bustle,  a  stir. 

“A  wild  splutter  of  slop  when  the  carcass  ...  is 
thrown  to  the  yelping,  frothy  dogs.” — Scribner’s  Maga¬ 
zine,  Aug.,  1877,  p.  606. 

splut’-ter-er,  s.  [Eng.  splutter;  -er.]  One  who 
splutters. 

spo  -dI-6-sIte,  s.  [Gr.  spodios=ash-gray ;  suffix 
-ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  rare  mineral  occurring  in  prismatic  crys¬ 
tals  of  the  orthorhombic  system  in  Wermland, 
Sweden.  Hardness,  5.0 ;  specific  gravity,  2'94 ;  luster 
dull,  vitreous  ;  fracture,  uneven.  Eliminating  im¬ 
purities,  it  is  essentially  a  calcium  phosphate  and 
fluoride.  Dana  suggests  that  it  may  be  pseudo- 
morphous. 

spo  -dlte,  subst.  [Gr.  spodos=ashes ;  suff.  -ite 
(Min.).] 

Petrol.:  Fine  volcanic  ashes, 
spod  -o-man-py,  subst.  [Gr.  spodos= ashes,  and 
manteia  =  prophecy,  divination.]  Divination  by 
ashes. 

spod  -6-man-tic,  a.  [Spodomancy.]  Pertain¬ 
ing  or  relating  to  spodomancy  or  divination  by 
ashes.  (Kingsley:  Two  Years  Ago,  ch.  vii.) 

spod -u-mene,  s.  [Gr.  spodoumenos  =  burnt  to 
ashes  ;  spodoo= to  burn  to  ashes.] 

Min.:  A  monoclinic  mineral  occurring  in  gran¬ 
ites,  sometimes,  as  in  this  country,  in  large  butwell- 
defined  crystals.  Prismatic  cleavage  very  perfect 
and  easily  obtained.  Hardness,  6'5  to  7 ;  specific 
gravity  3'13  to  3T9 ;  luster,  pearly,  in  some  parts 
vitreous;  color,  shades  of  green  to  emerald-green, 
grayish-white;  transparent  to  sub-translucent; 
fracture, uneven.  Composition:  Silica,  64*2  ;  alum¬ 
ina,  29'4;  lithia,  6'4=100,  corresponding  with  the 
formula,  3R0,3Si02+4Al203,3Si02.  A  crystal  found 
at  Norwich,  Massachusetts,  was  16)4  inches  long, 
and  10  inches  in  girth.  (Dana.) 

♦spoff-Ish,  *spofF-3?,  s.  [Etymology  doubtful.] 
Smart,  bustling,  officious.  (Colloq.) 

“A  little  spofflsh  man  with  green  spectacles.” — Dickens: 
Sketches  by  Boz;  Horatio  Sparkins. 

spdil,  *spoile,  ♦spoyle,  ♦spoyl-yn,  v.  t.  &  i. 
[Fr.  spolier,  from  Lat.  spolio=to  strip  of  spoil,  to 
despoil,  from  spoimm^spoil,  booty  ;  Port,  espoliar; 
Ital.  spogliare.  Spoil  has  been  to  some  extent  con¬ 
fused  with  despoil  (q.  v.),  and  has  also  taken  the 
original  meaning  of  spill,  i.  e.,  to  destroy.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  rob,  to  plunder,  to  strip  by  violence,  to  pil¬ 
lage. 

“He  entred  the  terytory  of  seynt  Edmunds,  and  wasted 
and  spoyled  the  countree.” — Fabyan:  Chronycle,  ch.  cc. 

IT  It  is  followed  by  of  before  that  which  is  taken. 
*2.  To  seize  by  violence,  force,  or  robbery. 

“  Not  his  that  spoils  her  young  before  her  face.’ 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  2. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  umidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  wh6,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cGr,  rllle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  sb,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  -  kw. 


spoil 

3.  To  pet,  to  indulge ;  hence,  to  corrupt,  to  dam¬ 
age,  to  mar,  to  vitiate.  [Spoiled-child.] 

“  The  spoiled  darling  of  the  court  and  of  the  populace.” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

4.  To  render  useless  by  injury ;  to  damage,  to 
ruin,  to  destroy. 

“  Spoil  his  coat  with  scanting  a  little  cloth.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  ii.  4. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*1.  To  plunder,  to  rob,  to  pillage;  to  practice 
plunder  or  robbery.  (Psalm  xli,  14.) 

2.  To  decay,  to  become  useless ;  to  lose  all  valuable 
qualities  or  properties. 

“He  that  gathered  a  hundred  bushels  of  acorns  or 
apples  had  thereby  a  property  in  them  :  he  was  only  to 
look  that  he  used  them  before  they  spoiled,  else  he  robbed 
others.” — Locke. 

spdil,  *spoyl,  *spoyle,  s.  [Spoil,  v.] 

1.  That  which  is  taken  from  others  by  violence, 
force,  or  without  license:  plunder,  especially  in 
war ;  pillage,  booty.  (Used  with  the  same  meaning 
in  singular  and  plural.) 

“  The  cry  of  Talbot  serves  me  for  a  sword  ; 

For  I  have  loaden  me  with  many  spoils, 

Using  no  other  weapon  but  his  name.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  1. 

2.  The  act  or  practice  of  plundering;  robbery, 
waste. 

“  His  soldiers  fell  to  spoil." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  v.  3. 

*3.  That  which  is  gained  by  strength  or  effort. 

“  Each  science  and  each  art  his  spoil.” 

Bentley.  (Todd. ) 

*4.  Corruption  ;  cause  of  corruption  ;  ruin. 

“Villainous  company  hath  been  the  spoil  of  me.” — 
Shakesp..-  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  3. 

*5.  The  slough  or  cast  skin  of  a  serpent  or  other 
reptile. 

“Snakes,  the  rather  for  the  casting  of  their  spoil,  live 
till  they  be  old.” — Bacon. 

6.  Earth  dumped  by  the  side  of  an  excavation,  to 
get  rid  of  it  when  it  is  in  excess  of  the  quantity 
required  for  embankments. 

spoil-five,  s.  A  round  game  of  cards  played  with 
the  whole  pack,  and  by  any  number  of  persons  up 
to  ten,  each  player  receiving  five  cards.  Three 
tricks  make  the  game,  and  when  no  one  can  take  so 
many  the  game  is  said  to  be  spoiled. 

*spoil-paper,  s.  A  scribbler. 

spoil-sport,  s.  One  who  spoils  or  mars  sport  or 
enjoyment. 

“Mike  Lamboume  was  never  a  make-bate,  or  a  spoil¬ 
sport,  or  the  like.” — Scott:  Kenilworth,  ch.  xxviii. 

spdil'-g.-ble,  o.  [Eng.  spoil,  v. ;  -able.']  Capable 
of  being  spoiled. 

spdil-bank,  subst.  [Eng.  spoil,  and  bank.]  The 
same  as  Spoil,  s.,  6. 

spoiled,  spoilt,  pa.  par.  or  adj.  [Spoil,  v.]  De¬ 
prived  of  its  valuable  qualities  or  properties; 
corrupted,  damaged,  marred,  injured,  destroyed, 
ruined. 

spoiled-child,  spoilt-child,  s.  A  child  ruined 
by  b  eing  petted  or  over-indulged ;  hence,  one  who 
has  had  too  much  of  his  own  way. 

sp5il’-er,  s.  [Eng.  spoil,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  spoils,  robs,  or  plunders ;  a  plunderer. 

“  The  prophet’s  peaceful  mansions  evermore 
From  these  rapacious  spoilers  should  be  free.” 

West:  Story  of  Phineus. 

2.  One  who  corrupts,  destroys,  or  injures ;  a  cor¬ 
rupter. 

“  The  spoiler  came,  and  all  thy  promise  fair 
Has  sought  the  grave,  to  sleep  forever  there.” 

Byron:  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

*sp6il'-ful,*sp6il'-full,*spoyle'-full,  a.  [Eng. 
spoil;  -f%tl(l). J  Wasteful,  rapacious. 

“  Those  spoilful  Piets  and  swarming  Easterlings.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  63. 

spdke,  pret.  of  v.  [Speak.] 

spoke,  s.  [A.  S.  spdea;  cogn.  with  Dut.  spaak= 
a  lever,  a  roller  ;speefc=a  spoke;  Ger .speiche;  0.  H. 
Ger.  speichd.  From  the  same  root  as  Spike  (q.  v.).] 

1.  One  of  the  radial  arms  which  connect  the  hub 
with  the  rim  of  a  wheel.  The  parts  are :  The  foot, 
which  is  inserted  into  the  hub ;  the  shoulder  of  the 
foot ;  the  tongue  or  tenon,  which  is  inserted  into  the 
felly  :  the  body,  or  part  between  the  hub  and  felly ; 
the  throat,  a  contracted  part  of  the  body  near  the 
hub. 

“  On  silver  spokes  the  golden  fellies  rold.” 

Sandy s:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  ii. 

2.  A  fastening  for  a  wheel  to  lock  it  in  descending 
a  hill. 

3.  Naut. :  One  of  the  handles  projecting  beyond 
the  rim  of  the  steering-wheel. 

4.  A  round  or  rung  of  a  ladder. 

IT  To  put  a  spoke  in  one's  wheel  (or  cart ) :  To 
thwart  him,  or  to  do  him  a  disservice. 
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spoke-auger,  subst.  A  hollow  auger  employed  to 
make  the  round  tenons  on  the  outer  ends  of  spokes. 

spoke-gauge,  s.  An  instrument  for  testing  the 
set  of  spokes  in  the  hub. 

spoke-lathe,  s.  A  lathe  for  turning  irregular 
forms. 

Spoke-Shave,  s.  A  form  of  plane  with  a  handle 
at  each  end.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  article 
on  which  it  was,  perhaps,  primarily  used, 
spoke-wood,  s. 

Bot. :  Euonymus  europceus. 

sphke,  v.  t.  [Spoke,  s.]  To  fit  or  furnish  with 

spokes. 

spok  -?n,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Speak.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

IT  Used  as  an  exclamation  in  parliament,  when  a 
member  rises  to  speak  a  second  time  in  debate. 

B.  As  adj. :  Oral,  as  opposed  to  written. 

“The  original  of  these  signs  for  communication  is 
found  in  viva  voce,  in  spoken  language.” — Holder:  On 
Speech. 

IT  It  is  also  used  as  equivalent  to  speaking,  as  a 
pleasant-spofcen,  man. 

sp6ke§'-man,  s.  [Eng.  spoke,  v.,  and  man.]  One 
who  speaks  for  or  on  behalf  of  another  or  others. 

“Lochiel,  the  ablest  among  them,  was  their  spokesman, 
and  argued  the  point  with  much  ingenuity  and  natural 
eloquence.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

spole,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  (See  compound.) 

spole-frame,  s. 

Rope-making :  One  of  the  parts  of  a  rope-making 
machine.  Each  spole-frame  has  apparatus  for 
determining  the  torsion  and  tension  of  each  strand, 
and  a  cluster  of  three  spole-frames  combines  the 
three  strands  into  a  rope. 

sp6'-ll-$i  0-pI  -mg.,  s.  pi.  [Lat.]  Originally  the 
spoils  taken  by  a  general  from  the  general  of  the 
opposite  side,  when  he  had  slain  him  in  single  com¬ 
bat;  the  most  valuable  spoil  taken  from  an  enemy; 
any  valuable  booty  or  spoil. 

*spo  -ll-g,-ry,  s.  [Lat.  spoliarium.] 

Roman  Antiq. :  The  place  in  a  Roman  amphi¬ 
theater,  where  the  slaughtered  gladiators  were 
dragged,  and  where  their  clothes  were  stripped 
from  their  bodies. 

spo  -ll-ate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  spoliatus,  pa.  par.  of 
spolio= to  spoil  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  plunder,  to  pillage,  to  rob,  to 
despoil. 

“  Spoliate  their  church  and  betray  their  king.” — B.  Dis¬ 
raeli:  Sybil,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  practice  plundering;  to  pillage. 

spo-ll-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  spoliatio,  from  spoliatus, 
pa.  par.  of  spolio= to  spoil  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  plundering;  robbery,  plunder. 

2.  The  act  or  practice  of  plundering  in  time  of 
war,  especially  of  plundering  neutrals  at  sea  under 
authority. 

II.  Eccles.  Law :  (See  extract.) 

“  Spoliation  is  an  injury  done  by  one  clerk  or  incum¬ 
bent  to  another,  in  taking  the  fruits  of  his  benefice  with¬ 
out  any  right  thereunto,  but  under  a  pretended  title.”— 
Blackstone :  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  7. 

Writ  of  spoliation : 

Law :  A  writ  obtained  by  a  party  to  a  suit  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  suggesting  that  his  adversary 
has  wasted  the  fruits  of  a  benefice,  or  has  received 
them  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rightful  owner. 

spd'-ll-a-tive,  adj.  [Spoliate.]  Tending  to 
take  away  or  diminish  ;  formerly  used  in  medicine 
of  anything  that  served  to  lessen  the  mass  of  the 
blood. 

spo  -ll-a-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  commits  spo¬ 
liation. 

spo'-ll-a-tor-jf,  adj.  [English  spoliat(e) ;  -ory.] 
Consisting  in  spoliation ;  causing  spoliation ;  de¬ 
structive. 

spon-da  -Ic,  *spon-da-Ic-al,  *spon-da'-Ick,  a. 
[Lat.  spondaicus,  from  spondeus= a  spondee;  Fr. 
spondaique.]  ■ 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  spondee;  denoting  two 
long  feet  in  meter.  (Rambler,  No.  94.) 

2.  Composed  of  spondees  in  excess ;  as,  a  spondaic 
hexameter.  [Hexameter.] 

*spon'-dal,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  spondyl  (q.  v.).]  A 
joint  or  joining  of  two  pieces. 

spon’-dee,  s.  [Latin  spondeus,  spondeeus,  from 
Gr.  spondeios= a  spondee,  from  spo?t<Ja.i=libations, 
a  solemn  treaty  or  truce,  so  called  because  slow, 
solemn  melodies,  chiefly  in  spondaic  meter,  were 
used  at  such  ceremonies  ;  Fr.  spondee.] 

Pros. :  A  poetic  foot  of  two  long  syllables. 
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spon-dl-a  -§e-se,  s.  pi.  [Spondeeas.] 
spon'-dl-as,  s.  [Gr.  spondicts,  spodias=&  bnl- 

lacetree.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Anacardiace®  (q.  v.). 
Leaves  alternate,  without  dots ;  carpels  surrounded 
by  a  cup-shaped  disk,  and  five  in  number,  eacfc 
one-celled  with  a  pendulous  seed.  The  fruit  of 
various  West  Indian  and  South  American  species, 
as  Spondicts  purpurea,  and  S.  mombin  [Hog-plum], 
are  eaten,  so  is  that  of  <S.  dulcis  or  cytherea  (the 
Otaheite  apple)  in  the  Society  Islands.  The  great 
fleshy  kernel  of  S.  birrea  is  eaten  in  Abyssinia.  An 
intoxicating  drink  is  manufactured  from  it  by  the 
negroes  of  Senegal.  The  bark  of  S.  venulosa  is  an 
aromatic  astringent  given  in  diarrhoea,  &c.  The 
juice  of  the  fruit  of  S.  tuber osa  is  drank  in  Brazil 
in  fevers.  A  species,  S.  mangifera,  called  by  Anglo- 
Indians  Hog-plum,  grows  in  India.  The  pulp  is 
given  in  bilious  dyspepsia,  the  bark'  as  a  refriger¬ 
ant.  It  is  also  used  in  dysentery,  and  the  juice  of 
the  leaves  in  earache.  The  gum  is  somewhat  like 
that  of  gum  arabic,  but  darker. 

spon-di-e  -ae,  *spon-di-a-9e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.  spondi^as) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece,  -acece.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Anacardiace® ;  ovary  two  to  five 
celled,  instead  of  being  reduced  by  abortion  to  a 
single  cell.  Some  botanists  elevate  it  into  a  dis¬ 
tinct  order. 

spon'-du-llc,  spon-dOQ-lic,  spon  -du-lac,  s. 

[Etym.  doubtful.]  A  term  for  money.  Probably  a 
corruption  of  the  Greek  word  spondylos— vertebra: 
hence,  fig.,  to  have  spondulics  is  to  have  financial 
backbone.  (Slang.) 

spon'-dyl,  spon'-dyle,  *spon-dil,  subst.  [Lat. 

spondylus ;  Gr.  spondylos ;  Fr.  spondile .] 

Anat.:  A  joint  of  the  backbone;  a  vertebra. 

“  His  whole  frame  slackens;  and  a  kind  of  rack 
Runs  down  along  the  spondils  of  us  back.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Saa  Shepherd,  ii.  2. 

fspon-dyl'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  spondyl(us) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zo6l. :  A  family  of  Asiphonida,  generally  merged 
in  Ostreid®. 

spon'-dy-lus,  s.  [Latin,  from  Gr.  spondylos=  a 
vertebra.] 

Zodl.  <£-  Palceontol. :  Thorny  Oyster;  a  genus  of 
Ostreid®  ( Woodward) ,  of  Pectinid®  (Tate),  for¬ 
merly  made  the  type  of  the  family  Spondylid®,  with 
sixty-eight  recent  species,  widely  distributed  in 
coral  reefs.  Shell  irregular,  with  divergent  ribs, 
terminating  in  foliaceous  spines,  attached  to  for- 
eigu  bodies  by  right-valve ;  umboneswide  apart  and 
eared ;  lower  valve  with  triangular  hinge-area  ;  two 
hinge-teeth  in  each  valve.  Animal  like  that  of 
Pecten  (q.  v.).  Water  cavities  are  common  in  the 
inner  layer,  the  border  of  the  mantle  having  depos¬ 
ited  shell  more  rapidly  than  the  umbonal  portion. 
Eighty  fossil  species,  from  the  carboniferous 
onward.  (Woodward.)  _  Other  authorities  make  it 
commence  in  the  Jurassic. 

*spone,  s.  [Spoon.] 

spong,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  An  irregular,  nar¬ 
row,  and  projecting  part  of  a  field.  (Prov.) 

“  The  tribe  of  Judah  with  a  narrow  spong  confined  on 
the  kingdom  of  Edom.” — Fuller:  Pisgah  Sight,  pt.  ii.,  bk. 
iv.,  ch.  ii. 

sponge,  *spounge,  *spunge,  s.  [0.  Fr.  esponge 

(French  Sponge),  from  Lat.  spongia;  Gr.  sponggia, 
sponggo8=a  sponge ;  Lat.  fungus=a  fungus  (q.  v.)  ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  esponja ;  Ital.  spugna,  spogna .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

( 1)  The  fibrous  framework  of  any  species  of  Spon¬ 
gia  (q.  v.).  It  is  soft,  light,  and  porous,  easily  com¬ 
pressible,  readily  absorbing  fluids,  and  giving  them 
out  again  on  compression.  Sponges  are  used  for 
many  domestic  purposes :  The  finer  qualities  for  the 
bath  and  toilet,  and  the  coarser  for  washing  paint¬ 
work,  carriages,  &c.  Mattresses  are  sometimes 
stuffed  with  sponge,  which  is  also  employed  as  a 
filter  and  as  a  polishing  material  for  fine  surfaces. 
Sponges  are  obtained  either  by  diving,  or  by  tear¬ 
ing  them  from  the  rocks  with  a  long  pole.  The  for¬ 
mer  method  is  adopted  for  the  better  class  of 
sponges.  They  are  prepared  for  market  by  soaking 
them  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to  cleanse  them 
and  remove  adherent  particles  of  carbonate  of 
lime. 

‘  ‘  Then  with  a  sponge  he  drest 
His  face  all  over.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  niad,  xviii 

(2)  Any  sponge-like  substance,  as,  in  Daxing- 
dough  before  it  is  kneaded  and  formed,  when  it  is 
full  of  globules  of  carbonic  acid  generated  by  the 
yeast  or  leaven. 

2.  Figuratively :  One  who  pertinaciously  lives 
upon  others ;  a  parasite,  a  sponger. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Manbge :  The  extremity  or  point  of  a  horse¬ 
shoe,  answering  to  the  heel. 
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2.  Metallurgy: 

(1)  Iron  in  soft  or  pasty  condition,  as  delivered  in 
a  ball  from  the  puddling-furnace. 

(2)  Iron  ore  reduced,  but  not  melted,  preserving 
its  former  shape,  but  porous  and  lighter  by  the 
removal  of  foreign  matters. 

(3)  Platinum  sponge  (q.  v.). 

(4)  The  gold  remaining  from  the  parting  process, 
after  the  silver  has  been  dissolved  by  nitric  acid 
from  the  alloy  of  gold  and  silver. 

(5)  Silver  in  a  partly  reduced  condition,  ready  for 
refining. 

3.  Ordn.:  A  kind  of  mop  for  cleaning  the  bore  of 
a  cannon  after  a  discharge. 

4.  Pharm.:  Formerly  burnt  sponge  was  much 

iven  in  goiter  and  strumous  glandular  swellings : 

ut  the  iodine  and  bromine,  from  which  it  derived 

its  value,  are  now  administered  in  other  forms. 

5.  ZoOl.:  Any  species  of  the  genus  Spongia,  and 
popularly  the  three  most  commonly  used — viz., 
Euspongia  officinalis ,  the  fine  Turkey  or  Levant 
Sponge ;  E.  zimocca ,  the  Hard  Zimocca  Sponge,  and 
Hippospongia  equina ,  the  Horse  Sponge  or  common 
Bath  Sponge.  In  the  first,  found  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  and  in  the  West  Indies,  the  chief  fibers  are  of 
different  thicknesses,  irregularly  swollen  at  inter¬ 
vals,  and  cored  by  sand  grains,  while  the  uniting 
fibers  are  soft,  thin,  and  elastic.  In  the  second  the 
chief  fibers  are  thinner,  more  regular,  and  almost 
free  from  sand,  while  the  uniting  fibers  are  denser 
and  thicker.  The  third  has  very  generally  a  thick, 
cake-like  form.  The  Yellow  and  Hard-headed 
Sponges  of  the  American  shores  resemble  S.  zim¬ 
occa;  some  at  least  of  the  Wool  Sponges  belong  to 
Hippospongia  gossypina,  and  the  Velvet  Sponge  to 
H.  meandriformis. 

TT  To  throw  up  the  sponge :  A  phrase  taken  from 
prize-fighting,  where  the  loser’s  seconds  throw  the 
sponge  into  the  air  in  acknowledgement  of  the 
defeat  of  their  man ;  hence,  to  give  in  as  beaten,  to 
acknowledge  one’s  self  beaten.  (Colloq.  or  Slang.) 

sponge-cake,  s.  A  kind  of  sweet  cake,  so  called 
from  its  light,  spongy  character. 

sponge -crab,  s.  [Dromia.] 

sponge-fisher,  subst.  A  person  engaged  in  the 
sponge-fishery  ;  one  who  dives  for  sponges. 

sponge-fishery,  s.  The  act  or  occupation  of 
diving  for  sponges. 

“The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  Ottoman  sponge- 
fishery  is  between  4,000  and  6,000.” — Chamber's  Encyc., 
lx.  67. 

sponge-leather,  s. 

Bot. :  Polytrichum  commune . 

sponge-particles,  s.  pi. 

ZoOl.:  The  ultimate  components  of  the  living 
substance  of  a  sponge.  Each  is  similar  to  an  amoeba, 
and  contains  a  nucleus.  Called  also  Sarcoid. 

sponge-tent,  s. 

Surg. :  A  tent  for  dilating  wounds.  It  is  formed 
by  dipping  sponge  into  hot  wax  plaster,  and  press¬ 
ing  it  till  cold  between  two  iron  plates,  it  is  then 
cut  into  pieces, 
sponge-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Acacia  farnesiana. 

sponge,  *spunge,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Sponge,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  cleanse  or  wipe  with  a  sponge. 

“To  load  and  sponge  out  so  huge  a  piece  of  cannon.” — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  To  wipe  out  with  a  sponge,  as  letters  or  writing; 
to  obliterate ;  to  destroy  all  traces  of. 

“  So  that,  except  betweene  the  words  of  translation  and 
the  minde  of  scripture  it  selfe,  there  bee  contradiction, 
enery  little  difference  should  not  seeme  an  intolerable 
blemish  necessarily  to  be  spungecl  out.” — Hooker:  Ecoles. 
Polity,  bk.  v.,  g  19. 

♦II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  drain ;  to  harass  by  extortion ;  to  squeeze, 
to  plunder. 

“How  came  such  a  multitude  of  our  own  nation  .  .  . 
to  be  spunged  of  their  plate  and  money?” — South:  Ser¬ 
mons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  12. 

2.  To  gain  by  sponging  or  sycophantic  arts. 

“Here  wont  the  dean,  when  he’s  to  seek. 

To  spunge  a  breakfast  once  a  week." 

Swiff.  (Todd). 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  suck  in,  as  a  sponge. 

2.  Fig. :  To  live  upon  others ;  to  live  by  or  prac¬ 
tice  mean  arts. 

“He  .  .  .  had  no  business  to  come  sponging  on  Mr. 
King. ’ ’  —Chambers’  Journal,  July,  1879,  p.  408. 

sp&nge'-let,  s.  [Eng.  sponge ;  dimin.  suff.  -let.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  little  sponge. 

2.  Bot.:  A  spongiole  (q.  v.). 
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spSn&'-eous,  a.  [Eng.  sponge;  -ous.]  Resem¬ 
bling  a  sponge ;  like  a  sponge ;  of  the  nature  of  a 
sponge ;  full  of  small  pores. 

“For which  purpose,  spongeous  it  [the  lights]  is  and 
full  of  hollow  pipes  within.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xi., 
ch.  xxv. 

spong'-er,  ♦spung  -er,  s.  \Eag.spong(e);  -er.] 

1.  Lit.:  One  who  sponges;  one  who  uses  a  sponge. 

2.  Fig. ;  One  who  sponges  on  others  ;  a  parasite. 
“A  generous  rich  man,  that  kept  a  splendid  and  open 

table,  would  try  which  were  friends,  and  which  only 
trencher-flies,  and  spungers.” — V  Estrange. 

spon'-gl-g,  s.  [Latin,  from  Greek  spongia=a 
sponge.] 

1.  ZoOl. :  The  Linnsean  name  for  the  modern  class 
Spongida,  now  its  typical  genus  (q.v.).  Skeleton 
irregular  in  form  ;  soft,  elastic,  very  porous,  the  in¬ 
ternal  canals  with  external  orifices.  No  earthy 
spicules.  [Sponge.] 

2.  Palceont.:  From  the  Great  Oolite  onward, 
spon-gl-da,  spon-gLdse,  spon-gi-se,  s.  pi. 

[Mod.  Lat.,  formed  from  spongia  (q.  v.).] 

1.  ZoOl.:  A  class  of  Protozoa.  Though  not  the 
lowest  animals  in  organization,  they  were  once  rele- 
gatedby  some  zoologists  to  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
but  the  botanists  repudiated  them,  and  with  justice. 
They  are  essentially  multicellular  animals,  in  which 
the  endodermal  layers  consist  partly  or  wholly  of 
flagellated  collared  cells.  Most  of  them  have  a 
horny  skeleton,  composed  of  fibers,  strengthened 
bysiliceous  or  calcareous  spiculse  (q.  v.).  The  ani¬ 
mal  is  of  a  gelatinous  substance,  investing  the  fibers 
of  the  skeleton  during  life,  and  traversed  by  canals 
connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  surface  of 
the  skeleton  by  many  minute  and  a  few  larger  aper¬ 
tures.  The  gelatinous  part  consists  of  an  outer 
superficial  layer  of  sponge  particles.  The  inferior 
layer  is  of  sifnilar  composition.  The  two  are  sepa¬ 
rated  by  a  wide  cavity  communicating  with  the  ex¬ 
terior  by  minute  holes  in  the  superficial  layer ;  it  is 
filled  with  water.  In  the  floor  of  the  cavity  are 
many  apertures,  leading  into  canals,  which  ramify 
in  the  deep  layer,  and  end  in  the  floors  of  lofty  fun¬ 
nels  or  craters.  At  the  top  of  these  are  large  exhal- 
ant  apertures  called  oscules,  whence  currents  pro¬ 
ceed,  while  other  currents  set  into  the  sponge  by 
many  minute  holes,  called  pores  or  inhalant  aper¬ 
tures.  The  pores  bring  in  nutriment,  while  the  os¬ 
cules  carry  off  excrementitious  matter.  They  may 
also  constitute  an  incipient  breathing  apparatus. 
Two  reproductive  processes  exist — one  asexual,  the 
other  sexual.  Nearly  all  sponges  are  marine.  They 
occur  more  or  less  in  every  sea,  and  vary  in  size 
from  a  pin’s  head  to  four  or  even  six  feet  high,  and 
the  same  broad,  but  are  largest  and  most  numerous 
in  the  tropics.  “  They  are  massive,  incrusting,  ses¬ 
sile,  or  stalked,  globular,  branched,  tree-like,  with 
the  branches  free  or  united  laterally  into  a  network  ; 
lamellar,  irregularly  or  fan-shaped  ;  tubular,  vasi- 
form,  or  labyrinthic,  many  of  the  forms  presenting 
a  close  parallelism  to  corals.”  ( Sollas .)  Orders: 
Myxospongiee,  Calcispongiee,  Silicispongiee,  and 
Cerospongise.  [Sponge,  Spongia.] 

2.  Palceont.:  From  the  Cambrian  (?),  or  the  Silu¬ 
rian  (?),  onward.  Vitreous  sponges  occur  abun¬ 
dantly  in  the  Chalk. 

spong'-I-form,  a.  [Eng.  sponge,  and  form.] 
Resembling  a  sponge ;  sponge-like  ;  soft  and  porous, 
like  a  sponge. 

spongiform-quartz,  s.  [Spongy-quartz.] 
spon-gll  -la.  s.  [Lat.,  dimin.  from  spongia.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  The  typical  genus  of  Spongillina,  and 
the  only  one  of  which  the  species  inhabit  fresh 
water.  They  are  green  or  gray. 

2.  Palceont.:  From  the  Upper  Oolite, 
spon-gll-ll'-ng,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  spongill(a); 

Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.] 

ZoOl. :  A  sub-family  of  Renierinse  or  Renieridee. 
Reproduction  by  ova  and  by  winter-eggs  or  stato- 
blasts. 

spong-In,  8.  [Eng.  sponge ;  -in  ( Chem .).] 

Chem.:  An  insoluble  substance  obtained  from 
sponge  by  treating  it  with  ether,  alcohol,  water, 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  dilute  soda-ley.  It  closely 
resembles  fibroin,  but  is  insoluble  in  an  ammoniacal 
solution  of  copper,  and,  when  boiled  with  sulphuric 
acid,  yields  leucine,  but  not  tyrosine. 

spong'-I-ness,  subst.  [En g.  spongy ; -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  spongy, 
spong  -ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Sponge,  v.] 
sponging-house,  spunging-house,  s.  A  house 
or  tavern  where  persons  arrested  for  debt  were 
lodged  for  twenty-four  hours,  before  being  put  into 
prison,  to  allow  their  friends  an  opportunity  of 
settling  the  debt.  They  were  usually  the  private 
dwellings  of  the  bailiffs.  (Eng.) 

“  From  all  the  brothels,  gambling-houses,  and  spung- 
ing-houses  of  London,  false  witnesses  poured  forth  to 
swear  away  the  lives  of  Koman  Catholics.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 
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spon-gI-6-car  -pl-dae,  spon-gl-o-car  -pe-se,  s. 

pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  spongiocarp(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -idee,  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Cryptonemese  ( Lindley ) ;  an 
order  of  Rose-spored  Algae  (Berkeley) . 

spon-gl-o-car’-pus,  s.  [Gr.  spongia=  a  sponge, 
and  karpos= fruit.] 

Bot. :  The  single  genus  of  Spongiocarpidm  (q.  v.). 
Called  also  Polyides. 

spong  -I-ole,  s.  [Latin  spongiolus=a  kind  of 
fungus,  dimin.  from  spongia  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  The  young  tender  extremity  of  a  root  by 
which  fluid  food  is  absorbed  from  the  earth.  It 
was  once  believed  to  be  the  growing  and  absorbing 
point  of  the  root.  This  is  now  known  to  be  just 
behind  the  apex.  Called  also  a  Spongelet. 

“The  effect  of  this  pruning  is  to  increase  the  number 
of  fibers  and  spongiole s.” — Scribner’s  Magazine,  April, 

1880,  p.  826. 

fspon  -gi-o-lite,  s.  [Gr.  spongia=a  sponge,  and 
lithos—a  stone.] 

Palceont. :  The  fossil  spicule  of  a  sponge.  (Dana.) 

spon-gi-o-pi'-llne,  s.  [Gr.  spongia- a  sponge, 
and  piios=felt.] 

Sura. :  A  substitute  for  a  poultice  made  of  an 
absorbent  stratum  of  sponge  and  fiber  on  an  india- 
rubber  backing. 

sp6n'-gI-ous,  sp6n'-gI-ose,  a.  [Eng.  spong(e) ; 
-ious,  - iose .]  Sponge-like,  like  a  sponge  ;  spongy. 

*spong  -lte,  s.  [Gr.  spongites—ol ,  in,  or  like  a 
sponge.] 

Palceont. :  A  fossil  sponge, 
spon'-gdid,  a.  [English  spong(e) ;  -suff.  -oid.] 
Resembling  a  sponge ;  sponge-like,  spongy, 
sp&ng  y,  *spung'-y,  a.  [Eng.  spong(e) ;  -y.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Resembling  a  sponge ;  sponge-like ;  soft  and  full 
of  cavities ;  of  an  open,  iocse  and  easily  compressible 
texture ;  spongeous. 

“A  light  spongy  wood,  and  easily  wrought.” — Cook:  First 
Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  Having  the  quality  of  imbibing  like  a  sponge; 
hence,  drenched,  soaked.  (Lit.  <Sk  Fig.) 

“There  is  no  lady  of  more  softer  bowels. 

More  spongy  to  suck  in  the  sense  of  fear.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  2. 

*3.  Wet,  rainy. 

“The  spongy  south.” — Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

II.  Bot. :  Having  the  texture  of  a  sponge ;  very 
cellular ;  with  the  cellules  filled  with  air,  as  the 
coats  of  many  seeds. 

spongy-bones,  s.pl. 

Anat. :  Various  bones  of  spongy  texture.  The 
superior  spongy  bone  is  the  superior  turbinated 
process  of  the  nose,  the  middle  spongy  bone  its  mid¬ 
dle  meatus,  and  the  inferior  one  the  inferior  turbin¬ 
ated  or  maxillo- turbinate  bone.  There  are  also 
ethmoidal  and  sphenoidal  spongy  bones, 
spongy-platinum,  s.  [Platinum-sponge.] 
spongy-quartz,  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  quartz  with  a  cellular,  sponge¬ 
like  structure  which  will  float  on  water.  Similar  to 
floatstone  (q.v.). 
spongy-stem,  s. 

Bot.:  A  stem  internally  of  spongy  texture;  a 
stem  composed  internally  of  elastic  cellular  tissue. 

spon-I-a,  s.  [Named  after  Jacob  Spon  (1647-1685), 
a  French  physician.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Celtese.  The  bark  of  Sponia  ori- 
entalis,  formerly  called  Celtis  orientalis,  a  small  In¬ 
dian  tree,  yields  a  gum.  The  Coorg  planters  call  it 
Charcoal-tree,  the  burnt  wood  yielding  good  char¬ 
coal  for  gunpowder.  S.  politoria,  also  Indian,  is 
used  to  tie  the  rafters  of  native  houses, 
sponk,  s.  [Spunk.] 

spon'-sgl,  a.  [Lat.  sponsalis.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  marriage. 

spon  -sl-ble,  adj.  [A  contract,  of  responsible 
(q.  vOO 

1.  Capable  of  discharging  an  obligation;  respon- 
sible.  (Scotch.) 

2.  Respectable,  creditable;  becoming  one’s  sta¬ 
tion.  (Scotch.) 

spon  -slng,  spon'-$Ing,  s.  [Sponson.] 
spon'-sion,  s.  [Lat.  sponsio=  a  solemn  promise 
or  engagement,  from  sponsus,  pa.  par.  of  spondeo= 
to  pro  mise  solemnly .  ]  [  Spouse.  ] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  becoming  surety  for 
another. 

“A  mockery,  rather  than  a  solemn  sponsion,  in  too 
many.” — Burnet:  Hist.  Own  Time.  (Concl.) 

2.  Internat.  Law:  An  act  or  engagement  made 
on  behalf  of  a  state  by  an  agent  not  specially  author¬ 
ized.  Such  conventions  must  be  confirmed  by  ex¬ 
press  or  tacit  satisfaction. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fail,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  sin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  \mite,  ciir,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


sponsional 

♦spon-sion-gd,  adj.  [Eng.  sponsion;  -al.)  Re- 
sponsible ;  implying  a  pledge. 

“It  is  evident  that  he  is  righteous,  even  in  that  repre¬ 
sentative  and  sponsional  person  he  put  on.” — Leighton: 
Sermons,  ser.  5. 

sp5n  -s&n,  8.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Shipbuild. :  The  angular  space  before  and  abaft 
the  paddle-box  against  the  ship’s  side. 

“The  people  in  the  steamer,  wanting  to  see  what 
was  happenin’,  all  ran  to  one  side,  of  course,  and  listed 
her  down  till  she  was  sponson  under.” — London  Daily  Tel¬ 
egraph. 

sponson-beam,  s. 

Shipbuilding:  One  of  the  two  projecting  beams 
uniting  the  paddle-box  beam  with  the  ship's  side. 

sponson-rim,  s. 

Shipbuilding:  The  wale  connecting  the  paddle- 
beam  with  the  ship’s  side. 

spon  -sor,  8.  [Lat.,  from  sponsus,  pa.  par.  of 
spondeo= to  promise.] 

1.  A  surety ;  one  who  binds  himself  to  answer  for 
another,  and  to  be  responsible  for  his  default. 

_  2.  Specif. :  One  who  is  surety  for  an  infant  at  bap¬ 
tism  ;  a  godfather  or  godmother. 

“William  was  one  of  the  sponsors.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

spon-sor a.  [Eng.  sponsor;  -ial.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  sponsor. 

spon  -sor-ship,  s.  [Eng.  sponsor;  -ship. ]  The 
state  of  being  a  sponsor ;  the  office  or  position  of  a 
sponsor. 

“  The  loan  is  to  be  raised  in  England,  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  first  financial  house  in  Europe,  a  sponsorship 
which  would  insure  its  success.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

spon-tg.-ne  -1-ty,  s.  [Fr.  spontaneity.) 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  quality  orstateof  beingspon- 
taneous,  or  of  acting  from  natural  feeling,  inclina¬ 
tion,  or  impulse,  without  constraint  or  external 
force. 

“Really  a  large  and  charming  sketch,  it  has  all  the 
artist’s  spirit,  spontaneity,  and  wealth  of  tones.” — Athe¬ 
naeum,  Dec.  20,  1884. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Biol.:  The  tendency  to  variation,  unrestrained 
by  environment.  [Variation.] 

2.  Mental  Philos. :  The  doctrine  that  muscular 
activity  may,  and  does,  arise  from  internal  causes, 
apart  from,  and  independent  of,  the  stimulus  of 
sensations.  It  supposes  that  the  nerve-centers, 
after  repose  and  nourishment,  acquire  a  fullness  of 
vital  energy  which  discharges  itself  in  the  play  of 
movement,  without  any  other  occasion  or  motive. 
The  addition  of  a  feeling  or  end  enhances  and 
directs  the  activity,  but  does  not  wholly  create  it. 
Freshness  in  horses,  the  gambols  of  puppies  and 
kittens,  and  the  boisterous  play  of  children,  are 
examples  of  spontaneity.  ( Bain :  Senses  and  Intel¬ 
lect.) 

spon-ta’-ne-ous,  a.  [Latin  spontaneus,  from 
sponte=ot  one’s  free  will.i 

1.  Proceeding  from  natural  disposition,  inclina¬ 
tion,  or  impulse,  without  constraint  or  external 
force ;  impulsive. 

2.  Acting  by  its  own  impulse,  energy,  or  natural 
law,  without  external  force. 

“And  rusted  bolt  and  bar 
Spontaneous  took  their  place  once  more.” 

Scott:  Bridal  of  Trier-main,  iii.  17. 

3.  Produced  or  growing  without  being  planted,  or 
without  human  labor. 

“  Thorns  spring  spontaneous  at  her  feet.” 

Cowper:  Guion;  Joy  of  the  Cross 

spontaneous-combustion,  s.  [Combustion.] 
spontaneous-fission,  s.  [Fission,  2.] 
spontaneous-generation,  s.  [Generation.] 
spontaneous-rotation,  s.  [Rotation.] 
spon-ta'-ne-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  spontaneous; 
-ly.J  T  ,  , 

1.  In  a  spontaneous  manner;  of  ones  ov.n  il 
pulse,  inclination,  or  disposition;  impulsively, 
without  external  influence. 

“He  never  gave  spontaneously ;  but  it  was  painful  to 
him  to  refuse.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  By  inherent  or  natural  force  or  en  gy ;  without 
external  influence,  impulse,  or  force. 

“The  soil  of  the  island  is  truly  luxuriant,  producing 
fruits  of  many  kinds  spontaneously.” — Anson:  Voyages, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

spon-ta’-ne-ous-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  spontaneous ; 
-ness.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  spontaneous ; 
spontaneity. 

“The  sagacities  and  instincts  of  brutes,  the  sponta¬ 
neousness  of  many  of  their  animal  motions.” — Hale:  Orig- 
of  Mankind,  p.  49. 

spon-toon’,  subst.  [Fr .  esponton,  sponton ;  Ital. 
spontone,  spuntone ,  from  punto;  Lat.  punctum= a 
point.] 
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Old  Arms :  A  military  weapon ;  a  kind  of  half-pike 
or  halberd,  borne  by  infantry  officers  in  the  British 
service  up  to  1787.  It  was  used  for  signaling  orders 
to  the  regiment. 

“Says  Johnson,  in  a  tone  of  admiration.  How  the  little 
fellow  brandished  his  spontoon!” — Murphy:  Life  of  John¬ 
son. 

spook,  s.  [Dut.  spook ;  Ger.  spuk .]  A  ghost,  a 
hobgoblin. 

spool,  *spole,  8.  [0.  Dut.  spoele ;  Dut.  spoel; 
Low  Ger.  spole;  Sw .spole;  Dan.  spole;  O.  H.  Ger. 
spuolo,  spuola  ;  Ger.  spule.]  A  hollow  cylinder  upon 
which  thread  may  be  wound.  It  assumes  various 
forms:  The  ordinary  spool  or  reel  for  sewing-cot¬ 
ton  ;  the  spool  for  winding-machines,  otherwise 
called  a  bobbin ;  the  spool  to  hold  the  thread  in  a 
shuttle,  and  revolving  on  a  spindle  in  the  latter. 

spool-holder,  s. 

1.  A  spool-stand  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  creel  on  which  spools  or  bobbins  are  placed 
on  skewers  for  warping. 

3.  A  skewer  on  a  sewing-machine  to  hold  a  spool 
of  cotton  or  thread. 

spool-stand,  s.  A  frame  for  holding  various- 
sized  spools  for  work-table  purposes  or  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  in  stores. 

spool,  v.  t.  [Spool,  s.]  To  wind  on  a  spool, 
spool'-er,  s.  [Eng.  spool;  -er.)  One  who  uses  a 
spool. 

spool-lug,  s.  [Spool,  v.J  The  winding  of  yam 
or  thread  upon  bobbins, 
spoom,  v.  i.  [Prob.  from  spume = foam.] 

Naut. :  To  move  swiftly,  as  a  vessel  through  the 
water.  (Also  written  Spoon.) 

“When  virtue  spooms  before  a  prosperous  gale. 

My  heaving  wishes  help  to  fill  the  sail.” 

Dryden :  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  96. 
spoon,  *spon,  *spone,  *spoone,  s.  [A.  S.  spdn 
=  a  chip,  a  splinter  of  wood;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
spaan= a  chip,  a  splint  ;  Icel.  spdnn,  sp&nn—a.  chip, 
a  spoon;  Dan.  spaan;  Sw.spdn;  O.  H.  Ger  .span; 
Ger.  span.) 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  domestic  utensil,  having  a  shallow  bowl  at 
the  end  of  a  handle,  and  used  for  taking  up  and 
conveying  to-  the  mouth  liquids  or  liquid  food. 
Spoons  are  made  of  various  sizes  and  materials, 
according  to  the  particular  purpose  for  which  they 
are  intended.  Spoons  for  the  administration  of 
medicine  are  made  with  a  cover  or  shield,  which 
converts  the  pointed  end  into  a  funnel. 

“He  must  have  a  long  spoon  that  must  eat  with  the 
devil.” — Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  3. 

2.  A  spoon-bait  (q.  v.). 

“  Iu  the  sea  they  will  often  take  a  spoon.” — Field,  Sept. 
4,  1886. 

3.  A  kind  of  club  used  in  the  game  of  golf. 

“He  played  a  capital  shot  with  his  spoon,  clearing  a 
wide  ditch.” — Field,  Sept.  4,  1886. 

4.  Cotton:  A  weighted  and  gravitating  arm  in 
the  stop-motion  of  a  drawing-machine,  which  is 
kept  in  position  by  the  tension  of  the  sliver,  and 
falls  when  the  sliver  breaks  or  the  can  is  emptied, 
and  thereby  arrests  the  motion  of  the  machine. 

II.  Figuratively :  A  foolish  fellow,  a  simpleton,  a 
spooney.  (Slang.) 

“  But  you’ll  find  very  soon,  if  you  aim  at  the  moon 
In  a  carriage  like  that,  you’re  a  bit  of  a  spoon.” 

Barham:  Ing.  Legends;  The  Witches’  Frolic. 

U  (1)  Apostle  spoons :  [Apostle.] 

(2)  To  be  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  one' 8  mouth: 
[Silver,  a.] 

(3)  To  be  spoons  on :  To  be  in  love  with.  (Slang.) 
“A  girl  would  rather  make  her  way  out  by  herself  than 

with  a  fellow  she’s  spoons  on." — Hawley  Smart:  Struck 
Dow  ch.  xi. 

(4)  Wooden  spoon:  A  term  applied  in  Cambridge 
(England)  University  to  the  student  last  on  the 
list  of  mathematical  honors. 

spoon-bait,  s.  A  sort  of  bait  for  fish,  especially 
pike,  consisting  of  a  spoon-shaped  piece  of  metal 
with  hooks  attached, 
spoon-bill,  s.  [Spoonbill.] 
spoon-bit,  s.  A  bit  with  a  rounding  end,  which 
assumes  a  conoidal  form. 

spoon-chisel,  s.  A  bent  chisel,  with  the  basil 
on  both  sides,  used  by  sculptors, 
spoon-gouge,  s. 

Join. :  A  gouge  with  a  crooked  end,  used  in  hol¬ 
lowing  out  deep  parts  of  wood. 

tspoon-meat,  s.  Food  eaten  with  a  spoon; 
liquid  food.  (Ford:  ' T is  Pity  She's  a  Whore,  i.) 
spoon-worms,  s.  pi.  [Gephybea.] 
spoon  (1),  v.  i.  [Spoom.]  To  move  rapidly 
through  the  water. 


sporadic-disease 

spoon-drift,  s.  The  same  as  Spindrift  (q.  v.). 

spo6n  (2),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Spoon,  s.] 

♦A.  Trans. :  To  take  up  or  eat  with  a  spoon  or 
ladle. 

“  It  then  may  be  spooned  up  as  it  is  wanted.” — Ander¬ 
son:  On  the  Dairy. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  act  the  lover. 

♦spoon  -age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng. spoon;  -age.) 
Spoon-meat. 

"And  suck  she  might  a  teat  for  teeth. 

And  spoonage  too  did  faile.” 

Warner .-  Albion’s  England,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  x. 

spo6n’-bill,  s.  [Eng.  spoon,  s.,  and  bilL) 

1.  Ichthy.:  The  genus  Polyodon  (q.v.). 

2.  Ornith. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Platalea 
(q.  v.) ;  specif.,  Platalea  leueorodia,  the  White 
Spoonbill,  found  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  the  north  of  Africa.  The  adult  male 
is  about  thirty-two  inches  long;  plumage  white 
with  pale  pink  tinge ;  at  the  junction  of  the  neck 
with  the  breast  there  is  a  band  of  buffy  yellow ;  the 
naked  skin  on  the  throat  is  yellow;  legs  and  feet 
black ;  bill  about  eight  inches  long,  very  much  flat¬ 
tened  and  grooved  at  the  base,  the  expanded  por¬ 
tion  yellow,  the  rest  black.  There  is  a  white  occipi¬ 
tal  crest  in  both  sexes.  The  Spoonbill  possesses  no 
power  of  modulating  its  voice.  The  windpipe  is 
bent  on  itself,  like  the  figure  8,  the  coils  applied  to 
each  other  and  held  in  place  by  a  thin  membrane. 
This  peculiarity  does  not  exist  in  young  birds.  The 
Roseate  Spoonbill  (P.  ajaja),  a  native  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  has  rose-colored  plumage. 

spoon'-ejf,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  spoon ;  -ey.) 

A.  As  subst. :  A  stupid  or  silly  fellow ;  a  noodle,  a 
spoon.  (Slang.) 

“Yes,  Captain  Waldron  averred,  he  was  a  spooney;  that 
was  the  right  name  for  a  man  who  let  himself  be  played 
with  as  she  had  played  with  him.” — Macmillan’s  Maga¬ 
zine,  Hov.,  1869,  pi  65. 

B.  As  adj.:  Spoony. 

spoon’-ful  (plural  spo6n’-f  ul§),  spoon'-full, 
♦spone-ful,  ♦spoone-full,  subst.  [Eng.  spoon,  s. ; 
-ful(l).  ] 

1.  As  much  as  a  spoon  will  contain. 

“  Devour  the  whole  dish  without  offering  a  spoonful  to 
Her  Royal  Highness.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Any  small  quantity. 

“At  least  of  as  much  importance  as  what  we  take 
seldom,  and  only  by  grains  and  spoonfuls.” — Arbuthnot. 

spoon-I-1#,  adv.  [English  spoony;  -ly.)  In  a 
weak  or  spoony  manner ;  like  a  spoon. 

spoon-wort,  subst.  [Eng.  spoon,  and  wort.)  So 
named  because  its  leaf  is  shaped  like  an  old- 
fashioned  spoon.  (Prior.) 

Bot.  Cochlearia  officinalis. 

spoon'-y,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  spoon,  s. :  -t/.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Soft,  silly,  weak-minded;  specif., 
foolishly  fond,  showing  calf-love. 

“Lovell,  a  tall,  thin,  spoony  midshipman,  usually 
called  ‘Lady  Margaret.’” — Hannay:  Singleton  Fontenoy. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  spooney,  a  spoon. 

spoor,  8.  [Dut.]  The  track  or  trail  of  a  wild 
animal,  especially  of  such  as  are  pursued  as  game. 

“  Following  the  spoor  slowly  and  laboriously  right  up 
to  the  top  of  the  hill.” — Field,  Sept.  4,  1886. 

♦spoor,  v.  i.  [Spoor,  s.]  To  follow  a  spoor  or 
trail. 

“After  searching  and  spooring  about  for  another  hour, 
we  were  obliged  to  abandon  pursuit.” — Field,  Eeb.  17, 1887. 

spor-,  spor-6-,  pref.  [Spore.]  Of,  belonging 
to,  or  possessing  spores  or  seed. 

Spor  -?L-de§,  s.  pi.  [Gr.]  [Sporadic.] 

1.  Geog. :  A  group  of  scattered  islands  ;  especially 
applied  to  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Archipelago. 

2.  Astron.:  Stars  not  included  in  any  constella¬ 
tion  ;  unformed  stars. 

*spo-ra'-di-al,  a.  [Sporadic.]  Scattered,  spo¬ 
radic. 

spo-rad-ic,  spo-rad -ic-g.1,  a.  [Low  Lat.  spo- 
r adieus,  from  Gr.  sporadikos= scattered,  from  spo¬ 
res  (genit.  8porodos)= scattered,  from  speiro— to 
scatter ;  Fr.  sporadique.) 

1.  Ord. Lang.:  Separate,  single,  scattered  ;  occur-' 
ring  singly  or  apart  from  other  things  of  the  same 
kind. 

“Under  these  circumstances  the  cholera  which  haa 
broken  out  at  Montreuil  would  appear  to  be  local,  and 
sporadic.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  Biol. :  Applied  to  animals  and  plants  spread 
over  wide  areas. 

sporadic-disease,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  disease  which,  being  normally  an  epi¬ 
demic  one,  attacks  in  a  particular  year  only  a  per¬ 
son  here  and  there  without  spreading  extensively. 


boil,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  s11*11.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  t 
-cian,  -tian  =  shgui.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cions,  -sions  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  deL 


sporadically 
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Bpo  rad'-Ic-£l-l^,  adv.  [En s.  sporadical:  -ly.] 
In  a  sporadic  or  scattered  manner;  separately, 
singly. 

**  They  are  due  to  causes  acting  universally,  and  not 
sporadically  in  one  or  more  centers.”  Dawkins:  Early 
Man  in  Britain,  ch.  i. 

spbr  an-gi-as  -ter,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  sporangium), 
ana  Gr.  aster=  a  star.] 

Bot.  (pi.)  •  Certain  bodies,  often  clavate,  inter¬ 
mixed  with  the  spore-cases  in  some  ferns.  Probably 
abortive  sporangia.  ( Treas .  of  Bot.) 

spor-an-gld  -I-um  (pi.  spor-an-gld’-I-?.) ,  subst. 
[Mod.  Lat.  sporangium ,  and  Gr.  eidos=  form.] 

Bot. :  The  inner  seri's  cf  organs  to  which  the  peri¬ 
stome  belongs  in  t’  e  sulo  of  a  moss. 

spor-an'-gi-51e,  spor-an-gl-o’-lum  (pi.  spor- 
an-gi-o  -la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  dimin.  from  sporangium 
(<l-v.).]  .  .  . „ 

Bot. :  A  case  containing  pondia  in  Fungals. 

spbr-an'-giophore,  spor-an-gl  oph'  orum 
(pi.  spbr-an-gi-oph-or-e,),  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  sporan¬ 
gium  and  Gr.phoros=bearing.] 

Bot. :  The  axis  or  columella  on  which  the  spore- 
cases  are  borne  in  some  ferns  ;  the  filaments  bear¬ 
ing  the  sporangia  in  some  fungals. 

spbr-an'-gl-um  (pi.  spbr-an’-£i-g.),  s.  [Pref. 
spor-,  and  Gr.  anggeion=a  vessel,  a  pail,  a  capsule.] 
Bot. :  The  case  in  which  the  spores  are  contained 
in  flowerless  plants.  It  varies  in  the  different 
orders. 

spor-a -tion,  s.  [Eng.  spor(e) ;  -ation.]  The  for¬ 
mation  of  spores ;  sporulation. 
spore,  s.  [Gr.  sporos,  spora=a.  sowing,  seed.] 

1.  Bot.  :  The  reproductive  body  in  a  cryptogam, 
which  differs  from  a  seed  in  being  composed  simply 
of  cells  and  not  containing  an  embryo.  Called  also 
Sporules.  Applied  also  to  the  reproductive  bodies 

roduced  either  singly  or  at  the  tips  of  the  fruit- 
earing  threads  in  Fungi. 

2.  Paloeobot. :  A  large  part  of  the  Better  bed  coal 
of  Lowmoor,  near  Leeds,  is  formed  by  spores  and 
sporangia;  so  is  the  white  coal  of  Australia. 
[Flemingites.] 

3.  Zoology  (pi.) :  The  reproductive  gemmules  of 
certain  sponges. 

,  4.  Biology :  A  microorganism ;  a  disease  germ. 

1  spore-case,  s. 

Bot. :  The  immediate  covering  of  the  spores  in 
cryptogams. 

spbr-en-do-ne'-mg,,  s.  [Pref.  spor- ;  Gr.  endon= 
in,  within,  and  nema= yam.] 

Bot. :  Either  a  genuine  genus  of  Hyphomycetous 
Fungi,  or  a  spurious  one,  founded  on  some  half 
developed  fungals.  Sporendonema  muscce  grows  on 
flies  in  autumn,  and  Kills  them.  The  fly  attacked 
adheres  to  the  walls  or  window-panes  by  its  pro¬ 
boscis,  with  its  legs  spread  out.  About  twenty-four 
hours  after  death  a  white  substance  projects  from 
between  each  ring  of  the  abdomen,  and  in  a  day  or 
two  after  there  is  a  circle  around  the  body.  Called 
also  Empusa  or  Empusina. 

fspbr'-Id,  s.  [Spobidium.] 

Bot.:  A  spore  (q.  v.). 

spor-I-de§'-mI-um,  subst.  [Pref.  sporo-,  and  Gr. 
desmos=  a  band.] 

Bot.:  An  obscure  genus  of  Naked-spored  Fungals, 
with  many  species.  They  form  soot-like  patches  on 
wooden  rails,  &c. 

spor-i-dif-Sr-I,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sporidia,  and 
Lat./ero=to  bear.  ] 

Bot. :  The  second  of  two  cohorts  of  Fungals.  It 
consists  of  those  bearing  sporidia.  Orders,  Ascomy- 
cetes  and  Physomycetes. 

spor-I-dlf-er-ous,  a.  [Spoeidifeei.]  Bearing 
sporidia. 

spbr-id-I-6  -la,  s.  pi.  [PI.  of  dimin.  from  Mod. 
Lat.  sporidium  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  The  spores  or  sporules  of  Thallogens  and 
Acrogens. 

spbr-Id-I-um  (pi.  spbr-Id'-I-^.),  s.  [Pref.  spor-, 
and  Gr.  eidos=  form.] 

Botany  (pi.)  ’  (1)  The  spores  of  fungals  and 
lichens  when  contained  in  asci.  (2)  Granules  re¬ 
sembling  sporules,  occurring  in  Algals.  (Fries.)  (3) 
The  immediate  cover  of  sporules  in  Fungals. 

spor-If-er-i,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  sporus= a  spore, 
ana  Lak/ero=to  bear.] 

Bot. :  The  first  of  two  cohorts  of  Fungals.  It 
consists  of  those  bearing  spores.  Orders,  Hyme- 
nomycetes,  Gasteromycetes,  Coniomycetes,  and  Hy- 
phomycetes. 

spor-If-er-ous,  a.  [Spoeifebi.] 

Bot. :  Bearing  spores. 
spbr-6-,  pref.  [Spoe-.] 


spor  Ob  -o-lus,s.  [Pref.  sporo-,  and  Gr.  bolos= a 
throwing.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Agrostese.  Sporobolus  tenacis • 
simus,  growing  on  dry,  barren  ground  in  India,  is  a 
good  fodder  gr  ass. 

spbr’-6-carp,  spbr-6-car  -pi-um  (pi.  spor-o- 
Car  -pi-3,),  s.  [Pref.  sporo-,  and  Gr.  karpos— fruit.] 
Bot. :  Any  spore-case.  Applied  specially  to  (1)  a 
two-valved,  coriaceous  involucre  in  Marsileacese; 
(2)  the  sporangium  in  Jungermanniacese ;  (3)  one 
of  the  spore-cases  in  Lycopodiace® ;  (4)  one  of  the 
thecae  in  Equisetaceae. 

spor- bell' -ni-dae,  spor-och-na'-ge-se,  s.  pi. 
[Mod.  Lat.  sporochn(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-idee,  - acece. .] 

Botany :  A  family  or  tribe  of  Halysereae.  Olive- 
colored,  unjointed  sea-weeds,  the  oOsporanges  and 
trichosporanges  of  which  are  attached  to  external, 
jointed  filaments,  either  free  or  compacted  together. 

spor-och  -nus,  s.  [Prefix  sporo-,  and  Gr.  chnous 
=foam,  wool,  &c.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Sporochnidae  (q.  v.). 
Receptacles  lateral,  on  short  peduncles. 

spbr-6-cla  -di-um  (pi.  spbr-6-cla  -di-a),  subst. 
[Pref.  sporo-,  and  Gr.  iclados=  a  shoot,  a  branch.] 
Bot. :  A  branch  on  which  the  reproductive  bodies 
of  some  Algals  grow. 

spor'-O-g^st,  s.  [Pref.  sporo-,  and  Eng.  cyst.] 
Bot. :  The  spore-case  of  Algals. 
spor ’-O-derm,  s.  [Pref.  sporo-,  and  Gr.  derma— 
skin.] 

Bot. :  The  skin  of  a  spore. 

fspbr’-6-gen,  s.  [Pref.  sporo-,  and  Gr.  gennad= 
te  engender  J 

Bot. :  A  plant  bearing  spores  instead  of  seeds. 
fspbr-&-go -nl-iim  (pi.  spbr-6-gd ’-ni-g,),  subst. 
[Pref.  sporo-,  and  Gr.  gone— offspring.] 

Bot. :  A  fruit-like  structure,  in  which  the  spores 
are  formed  in  the  Muscales. 

spor  -did,  o.  [Eng.  spor(e) ;  -oid.]  Like  a  spore ; 
sporular. 

spor '-O-phbre ,  s.  [Prefix  sporo-,  and  Gr.  pharos 
==bearing.  J  Bot. :  1.  One  of  the  fertile  cells  in  the 
Naked-spored  Fungi.  [Basidia.]  2.  A  filamentous 
process  supporting  a  spore. 

spbr-oph-yl-lum  (pi.  spbr-oph-yl-la),  subst. 
[Pref.  sporo-,  and  Gr.  phyllon- a  leaf.]  Bot. :  A  small 
leaflet,  bearing  tetraspores,  as  in  plocamium. 
spbr’-6-sac,  s.  [Pref.  sporo-,  and  Eng.  sac.] 

ZoOl.  (pi.) :  The  simple  generative  buds  of  cer¬ 
tain  Hydrozoa,  in  which  the  medusoid  structure  is 
not  developed. 

spbr-6-zo  -gi,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  spora=  a  seed,  and  zo6n 
=  an  animal.]  A  class  of  parasitic  Protozoa  (q.  v.), 
divided  into  five  subclasses :  Gregarinides ,  Cocci- 
diidea,  Microsporididia,  Sarcosporidia,  and  Myxo- 
sporidia. 

spor-o-zo  -g,n,  a.  [Gr .  sporozo(a) ; -an.]  Of  the 
nature  of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  Sporozoa. 

spor-o-z5  -Id,  s.  [Gr.  sporozo(a) ;  -id.]  A  zoOs- 
poreJq.j.L  v 

spbr-o-zo-on,  s.  [Spobozoa.]  Any  individual 
of  the  Sporozoa  (q.  v.). 

spor-ran,  spor'-an,  s.  [Gael.  sporan= a  purse; 
Irish  sparan.]  The  pouch  or  large  purse  worn  by 
Highlanders  in  full  dress,  and  by  men  of  the  kiltea 
regiments.  It  is  usually  made  of  the  skin  of  some 
animal  with  the  hair  on,  and  often  ornamented 
with  silver  and  stones.  It  is  worn  in  front  of  the 
kilt. 

“ ‘Ay,’  replied  the  Highlander ;  ‘  but  I  keep  neither 
snaw  nor  dollars  in  my  sporran.’  ” — Scott:  Bob  Boy,  ch. 
xxiii. 

sport,  *sporte,  s.  [A  contract,  of  disport  or  de¬ 
sport  ;cf.  spend  for  dispend,  splay  tor  display,  <fcc.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  game,  pastime,  or  amusement,  in  which  a 
person  engages  ;  a  play,  a  diversion,  a  merry-mak¬ 
ing,  a  frolic.  ( Cowper  :  Task,  ii.  638.) 

2.  Out-of-door  recreations  such  as  grown-up  men 
engage  in,  and  more  especially  hunting,  shooting, 
racing,  fishing,  and  the  like.  (Often  used  for  such 
amusements  collectively.) 

3.  A  comprehensive  term  embracing  all  forms  of 
athletics  and  games  of  skill  in  which  prizes  are 
competed  for  or  money  staked. 

4.  Amusement  or  entertainment  derived  from 
some  person  or  thing;  diversion;  enjoyment  re¬ 
ceived. 

“By  disturbing  the  foxes  spoil  the  sport  of  fox-hunt¬ 
ers.”— Field,  Feb.  12,  1887. 

5.  Jest,  as  opposed  to  earnest ;  a  joke. 

6.  Mockery,  mock,  ridicule,  derision;  derisive 
mirth.  (1  Esdras  i.  51.) 

*7.  A  play ;  a  theatrical  performance. 


8.  That  with  which  one  plays,  or  which  is  uriven 
about;  a  toy,  a  plaything. 

“  Men  are  sport  of  circumstances,  when 
The  circumstances  seem  the  sport  of  men.” 

Byron:  Don  Juan,  v.  17. 

*9.  Play;  idle  jingling. 

”An  author  who  should  introduce  such  a  sport  of  words 
upon  our  stage  would  meet  with  small  applause.” — 
Broome. 

*10.  Amorous  dallying ;  sensual  enjoyment  of  love. 

“He  had  some  feeling  of  the  sport.” — Shakesp.:  Meas¬ 
ure  for  Measure,  iii.  2. 

II.  Biol. :  Any  organism  which  deviates  from  the 
normal  or  natural  condition. 

“We  may  conclude  that  sudden  variations  or  sports, 
such  as  the  appearance  of  a  crest  of  feathers  on  the 
head  .  .  .  would  occur  at  rare  intervals  during  the 
many  centuries  which  have  elapsed  since  the  pigeon  was 
first  domesticated.” — Darwin:  Animals  and  Plants,  i.  213. 

IT  (1)  Book  of  Sports : 

Eng.  Hist. :  A  proclamation  issued  by  James  I., 
on  May  24,  1618,  entitled,  “  The  King’s  Majesty’s 
Declaration  to  his  subjects  concerning  lawful  sports 
to  be  used.”  It  is  often  represented  as  enjoining 
sports  on  the  Lord’s  day.  It  only  enacted  that 
people  “  should  not  after  the  end  of  Divine  service 
be  disturbed,  letted ,  or  discouraged  from  any  lawful 
recreations.”  Its  first  publication  led  to  a  Sab¬ 
batarian  controversy.  The  Declaration  was  em¬ 
bodied  in  a  similar  document  issued  by  Charles  I. 
in  1633,  and  the  severity  with  which  the  public  read¬ 
ing  of  it  by  the  clergy  was  enforced  aroused  the 
Puritans  to  a  degree  of  indignation  which  contrib¬ 
uted  not  a  little  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Monarchy 
and  the  Establishment.  In  1644,  the  Parliament 
ordered  all  copies  of  it  to  be  called  in  and  publicly 
burned. 

(2)  In  sport:  In  joke  or  jest;  not  in  earnest. 

sport,  *sporte,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Spoet,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  divert,  to  amuse,  to  make  merry.  (Used 
reflexively.) 

“  Against  whom  do  ye  sport  yourselves.” — Isaiah  lvil.  4. 

*2.  To  exhibit  by  any  kind  of  play. 

“  Now  sporting  on  thy  lyre  the  love  of  youth.” 

Dry  den.  (  Todd. ) 

3.  To  exhibit ;  to  bring  out  in  public ;  to  wear. 
(Slang.) 

“  Duly  qualified  by  age  to  sport  silk  and  satin  on  the 
public  racecourse.” — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

B.  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  To  play,  to  frolic ;  to  make  merry ;  to  amuse 
one’s  self.  (Milton:  Lycidas,  68.) 

*2.  To  trifle. 

“  If  any  man  turn  religion  into  raillery,  by  bold  jests, 
he  renders  himself  ridiculous,  because  he  sports  with  his 
own  life.” — Tillotson. 

*3.  To  follow  the  diversions  of  the  field. 

II.  Biol. :  To  assume  a  character  different  from 
the  specific  or  varietal  type. 

“  The  sporting  character  of  roses  was  as  much  observed 
at  that  time  as  now.” — Field,  March  6,  1886. 

If  *(1)  To  sport  off :  To  utter  sportively ;  to  throw 
off  with  ease. 

(2)  To  sport  one's  oak:  [Oak,  ^f  (2)]. 

*sport-a-bir-l-ty,  subst.  [Eng.  sport;  -ability.] 
Frolicsomeness. 

“  In  this  sportability  of  chit-chat.” — Sterne:  Sentim. 
Journey;  The  Passport. 

♦sport-able,  a.  [Eng.  sport;  -able.]  Present¬ 
able,  natural. 

“  He  had  lost  the  sportable  key  of  his  voioe.” — Sterne: 
Tristram  Shandy,  vi.  115. 

♦sport'-aL  a.  [En g.  sport;  -ah]  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  sports ;  used  in  sports.  (Dry den.) 

♦sport -gtnge,  s.  [Eng.  sport;  -ance.]  Sport, 
gaiety. 

“  Hound  in  a  circle  our  sportance  must  be.” 

Peele ■  Arraignment  of  Paris,  L  1. 

sport  -er,  s.  [Eng.  sport ;  -er.]  One  who  sports; 
a  sportsman. 

spbrt  -ful,  a.  [Eng.  sport ;  -ful(l).] 

1.  Full  of  sport;  frolicsome,  merry,  wanton, 
mirthful.  (Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  396.) 

*2.  Done  in  jest  or  sport ;  sportive. 

/  “Though  it  be  a  sportful  combat.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 

*3.  Amorous,  wanton. 

“  Let  Kate  be  chaste,  and  Dian  sportful.” 

Shakesp.  .■  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii. 

sport  -ful-ljf,  adv.  [Eng .  sportful;  -ly.]  In  a 
sportful  manner ;  in  sport ;  sportively,  playfully. 

“To  see  or  hear  a  serious  thing  sportfully  represented.” 
—Scott:  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 


fate,  fat,  fdre,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  gS,  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mfite,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se.  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu’=kw. 


sportfulness 
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sport'-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng. sportful;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sportful;  playfulness, 
sportiveness. 

“The  ladies  lost  the  farther  marking  his  sportfulness.” 
— Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  ii. 

sport  -ing.pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Sport,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  sport  or 
sports ;  practicing  or  given  to  sport  or  sports. 

“A  perusal  of  ancient  sporting  records.” — Field,  Feb. 
12,  1887. 

.  2.  Biology :  Assuming  the  character  of  a  sport. 
[Sport,  s.,  II.,  Sporting-plant.] 

C.  4s  subst. :  The  act  or  habit  of  engaging  in 
sport  or  sports. 

♦sporting-house,  s. 

1.  A  public-house  frequented  by  sportsmen,  bet¬ 
ting-men,  &c.  [Sport,  s.,  I.  3.] 

2.  A  bagnio;  a  brothel.  (U.  S.  Colloq.) 
sporting-man,  s.  A  sportsman ;  one  who  follows 

sport,  as  a  pugilist,  a  pedestrian,  a  racing-man,  <fcc. 
[Sport,  s.,  1.  3.] 

Sporting-paper,  s.  A  paper  or  journal  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  sport.  [Sporting-man.] 

“A  London  daily  that  chiefly  lives  on  sport,  though  it 
is  not  a  regulation  sporting-paper.” — Referee,  April  10, 
1887. 

♦sporting-piece,  s.  A  plaything. 

“A  poor  sporting-piece  for  the  great.” — Richardson: 
Pamela,  ii.  35. 

sporting-plant,  s. 

Bot.&Hort.:  The  name  given  by  gardeners  to 
plants  which  have  suddenly  produced  a  single  bud 
with  a  new  and  sometimes  widely  different  charac¬ 
ter  from  that  of  the  other  buds.  Darwin  calls  them 
bud-variations,  and  says  that  they  can  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  grafts,  &c.,  and  sometimes  by  seed.  They 
rarely  occur  in  plants  in  a  state  of  nature,  but  are 
common  under  culture.  {Origin  of  Species,  ch.  i.) 

sporting-press,  s.  That  portion  of  the  public 
press  devoted  exclusively  or  mainly  to  the  interests 
of  sport. 

sporting-woman,  «.  A  strumpet.  (U.  S.  Colloq.) 
sport  -Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sporting ;  -ly.]  In  a 
sportive  manner ;  sportively,  in  sport. 

“You  do  it,  I  suppose,  but  sportingly.” — Hammond: 
Works,  i.  193. 

sport  -Ive,  a.  [Eng.  sport;  -ive.] 

1.  Tending  to  or  engaged  in  sport ;  sportful,  merry, 
gay,  frolicsome,  playful. 

“  How  often  have  I  led  thy  sportive  choir. 

With  tuneless  pipe,  beside  the  murmuring  Loire!” 

Goldsmith:  The  Traveler. 

*2.  Amorous,  wanton. 

*  “I,  that  am  not  shaped  for  sportive  tricks.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  1. 

sport -ive-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  sportive;  -ly.]  In  a 
sportive  manner;  playfully,  in  sport. 

“I  saw  the  soft  air  sportively  to  take  it. 

And  into  strange  and  sundry  forms  to  make  it.” 

Drayton:  Duke  of  Suffolk  to  the  French  Queen. 

sport  -Ive-ness,  s.  [Eng .  sportive; -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sportive;  disposition  to 
mirth  ;  playfulness,  mirth,  gayety,  frolicsomeness. 

“The  finale — the  Saltarello — embodying  as  it  does  the 
sportiveness  and  tumult  of  an  Italian  carnival,  never 
lacked  the  velocity  and  vigor  the  themes  demand.” — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

sport  -less,  a.  [English  sport;  -less.]  Without 
sport  or  mirth  ;  joyless. 

“Casting  what  sportless  nights  she  ever  led.” 

P.  Fletcher:  Piscatory  Eglogues,  vii. 
♦sport’-llng,  s.  [Eng.  sport;  dimin.  suff.  -ling.) 
A  little  person  or  creature  that  sports  or  plays  about. 

“Pretty  sportlings  full  of  May.” 

Philips:  To  Miss  Carteret. 

sport§'-mg,n,  s.  [Eng.  sports,  and  man.] 

1.  One  who  engages  in  oris  given  to  the  sports  of 
the  field  ;  one  skilled  in  sports,  as  hunting,  shoot¬ 
ing,  fishing,  <fec. 

“Gray  dawn  appears  ;  the  sportsman  and  his  train 
Sneckle  the  bosom  of  the  distant  plain.” 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error,  82. 

2.  A  nor  ting-man  (q.  v.). 

sport§  -man-like,  *sport§  -man-lf ,  a.  [Eng. 
Sportsman;  -like,  -ly.]  Befitting  or  becoming  a 
sportsman. 

“Fly-fishing  is  practically  brought  to  a  standstill  by 
the  less  sportsmanly  method.” — Field,  Oct.  17,  1885. 

sport§ ’-man-ship,  s.  [Eng.  sportsman;  -ship.] 
The  practice  of  sportsmen ;  skill  in  field  sports. 

*spbrt§'-WQin-g,n,  s.  [Eng.  sports,  and  woman.] 
A  woman  who  engages  in  field  sports. 

“The  twenty-three  sportsmen  and  sportswomen  who 
took  part  in  it.”— London  Daily  Telegraph. 


spor'-tu-la,  s.  [Sporttjle.] 
spor-n  -lar,  a.  [Eng.  sporul(e) ;  -ar.]  Pertaining 
to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  sporule  or  spore, 
spor-ii-late,  v.  i.  <ft  t.  [Eng.  sporul(e) ;  -ate.] 

A.  Intransitive :  To  form  sporules  or  spores. 

B.  Transitive:  To  convert  into  sporules  or  spores, 
spor-u-la  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  sporul(e) ;  -ation.  1 

The  formation  of  sporules  or  spores ;  the  division  or 
a  disease  germ  into  a  number  of  young  germs  of  the 
same  character. 

spor  -iile,  s.  [Dimin.  from  Eng.  spore  (q.  v.).] 
Botany : 

1.  A  spore. 

2.  A  granule  within  a  spore ;  a  sporidiolum. 
spor-U-llf -er-ous,  a.  [Eng.  sporule,  and  Lat. 

fero—  to  bear,  to  produce.] 

Bot.:  Bearing  sporules. 

spot,  *spotte,  8.  [From  the  same  root  as  A.  S. 
spd£l= spittle  (q.  v.) ;  cf.  Dut.  spat=a  speck,  a  spot; 
spatten— to  spatter,  to  bedash;  Sw.  spott= spittle ; 
spotfa=tospit;  Dan.  spoette—a  spot,  a  speckle.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  mark  on  a  substance  or  body  made  by  foreign 
matter ;  a  place  discolored ;  a  speck,  a  blot. 

2.  A  small  part  of  a  different  color  from  that  of 
the  ground  on  which  it  is. 

“  An  idea  made  up  of  barely  the  simple  ones  of  a  beast 
with  spots,  has  but  a  confused  idea  of  a  leopard.” — Locke: 
Human  Underst.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxix. 

3.  A  dark  place  on  the  disc  or  face  of  the  sun  or  a 
planet.  [Sun-spot.] 

4.  A  stain  on  character  or  reputation  ;  a  disgrace, 
a  reproach. 

“Marching  in  lovely  wise,  that  could  deserve 
No  spot  of  blame.”  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  i.  4. 

5.  A  small  extent  of  space ;  a  place,  a  locality. 

“  That  spot  to  which  I  point  is  Paradise, 

Adam’s  abode.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  784. 

6.  A  variety  of  the  common  pigeon,  having  a  spot 
on  its  head,  just  above  its  beak. 

*7.  A  stroke,  a  piece. 

“  You  have  made  a  fine  spot  ot  work  on ’t.” — Cibber:  Non- 
Juror,  i. 

II.  Billiards: 

1.  A  mark  near  the  top  of  the  table,  on  which  the 
red  ball  is  placed. 

2.  A  spot-stroke  (q.  v.). 

If  On  (or  upon)  the  spot:  Immediately;  without 
moving :  at  once ;  hence,  fig.,  on  the  alert,  all  alive 
to,  well  up  in. 

spot-lens,  s. 

Microscopy :  A  hemispherical  lens  with  a  large 
opaque  spot  in  the  center  of  its  plane  face,  adjusta¬ 
ble  with  this  plane  side  upward  under  the  stage  of 
the  microscope,  so  that  the  object  is  in  the  focus  of 
the  rays  which  it  converges  from  the  mirror.  The 
effect  of  this  arrangement  is  that  no  direct  light 
from  the  mirror  can  enter  the  objective,  the  spot 
causing  a  central  shadow,  but  the  light  received  by 
the  object  from  the  marginal  rays,  and  reflected 
again  by  its  particles,  does  enter.  Hence  the  object 
appears  as  if  brightly  self-illuminated  upon  a  dark 
background. 

spot-stroke,  s. 

Billiards :  A  stroke  which  consists  in  holing  the 
red  ball  time  after  time  in  one  of  the  top  pockets. 

spot,  v.  t.  [Spot,  s.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  make  or  put  a  spot  or  mark  on ;  to  discolor, 
to  stain ;  as,  to  spot  a  dress. 

2.  To  mark  with  a  color  different  from  the  ground. 

“Have  you  not  seen  a  handkerchief, 

Spotted  with  strawberries,  in  your  wife’s  hand?” 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  iii.  3. 

3.  To  cover  with  small  spots  or  sprigs ;  as,  to  spot 
muslin. 

*4.  To  put  a  patch  or  patches  on  by  way  of  orna¬ 
ment. 

“Next  morning  the  whole  puppet-show  was  filled  with 
faces  spotted  after  the  whiggish  manner.” — Addison: 
Spectator,  No.  81. 

5.  To  mark  as  with  a  spot ;  to  mark  or  note,  so  as 
to  insure  recognition ;  hence,  to  catch  with  the  eye ; 
to  detect,  to  recognize.  {Colloq.) 

“The  hounds  spotted  him,  and  he  became  food  and 
trophy  two  minutes  later.” — Field,  April  4,  1885. 

*6.  To  stain,  to  taint,  to  blemish. 

“Upon  their  spotted  souls.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iii.  2. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Billiards:  To  place  (the  red  ball)  on  the  spot. 
“  The  marker  spotting  the  ball.” — Field,  Dec.  9, 1885. 


2.  Horse-racing,  dtc. :  To  pick  out ;  to  pitch  upon ; 
to  choose.  {Slang.) 

“Having  met  with  tolerable  success  in  spotting  the 
winners.” — London  Morning  Chronicle. 

IT  To  spot  timber:  To  cut  or  chip  it  in  nreparation 
for  hewing. 

spot -less,  a.  [Eng.  spot;  -less.] 

1.  Free  from  spots,  foul  matter,  or  discoloration ; 
unspotted.  (Thomson:  Winter,  810.) 

2.  Free  from  stain  or  blemish ;  pure,  immaculate, 
untainted. 

“  Marquis  and  count  of  spotless  fame.” 

Longfellow :  Coplas  de  Manrique 

spot-less-ly,  adv.  [English  spotless;  -ly.]  In 
a  spotless  manner. 

spot'-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  spotless;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  spotless ;  freedom  from 
spot,  stain,  or  blemish ;  purity. 

“  Lord,  if  thou  look  for  a  spotlessness,  whom  wilt  thou 
look  upon!” — Donne:  Devotions. 

spot-ted,  a.  [Eng.  spot;  -ed.] 

1.  Marked  with  spots  or  places  of  a  different 
color  from  the  ground ;  discolored. 

“Two  water  snakes  swam  by  the  ship;  they  were  beauti¬ 
fully  spotted.” — Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

*2.  Stained,  tainted,  disgraced,  polluted,  guilty. 

“This  spotted  and  inconstant  man.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  i.  L 

spotted -axis,  «.  [Axis  (2).] 
spotted-blenny,  s. 

Ichthyol.:  Blennius  vulgaris ,  a  fish  from  five  to 
seven  inches  long.  “  Its  thinness  has  also  acquired 
for  it  the  epithet  of  Gunnel  or  Gunwale,  such  being 
the  name  of  the  thin  deal  forming  the  upper  streak 
of  a  boat,  which  the  fish  is  supposed  to  be  like." 
(Yarrell :  Brit.  Fishes  (ed.  3d),  ii.  377.)  Called  also 
Spotted-gunnel  and  Butter-fish. 

spotted-comfrey,  s. 

Bot. :  Pulmonaria  officinalis. 
spotted-dogfish,  s.  [Dogfish.] 
spotted-ellipsoglossus,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Ellipsoglossa  ncevia,  one  of  the  two  species 
of  the  Japanese  genus  Ellipsoglossa,  which  forms  a 
connecting  link  between  the  land  and  the  water 
salamanders. 

spotted-emu,  s. 

Ornith. :  Dromoeus  irroratus,  confined  to  Western 
Australia. 

spotted-fever,  s.  [Neuropurpuric-fever.] 
spotted-flycatcher,  s.  [Flycatcher,  2  (1).] 
spotted-goby,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Gobius  minutus ;  called  also  the  Freckled- 
goby  or  Speckled-goby.  [Gobius.] 
spotted-gunnel,  s.  [Spotted-blenny.] 
spotted-hyena,  s.  [Hyena.] 
spotted-lamprey,  s.  [Lamprey.] 
spotted-manakin,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  genus  Pardalotus  (q.  v.).  ( Swain- 
son .) 

spotted-menobranchus,  s. 

Zoology:  Menobranchus  punctatus.  [Meno- 
branchus.] 

spotted-muslin,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Muslin  covered  with  small  sprig3 
or  spots. 

2.  Entom.:  Diaphora  mendica ,  a  moth,  family 
Chelonidee.  Male  black,  female  white. 

spotted-ray,  s.  [Homelyn-ray.] 
spotted-salamander,  s.  [Salamander,  n.  2.] 
spotted-snake,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Tropidonotus  natrix.  [Snake,  s.,  II.] 
spotted-sulphur,  s. 

Entomology  :  A  European  night-moth,  Agrophila 
sulphuralis. 

spotted-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Flindersia  maculosa,  a  native  of  Queens¬ 
land.  So  named  because  the  trunk  is  covered  with 
spots,  owing  to  the  outer  bark  falling  off  in  patches, 
spotted  wild-cat,  s. 

ZoOl.:  Felis  torquata,  an  Indian  species,  about 
eighteen  inches  long,  the  tail  being  about  a  foot 
more.  It  is  gray,  spotted  with  black,  and  the  ears 
are  tufted,  indicating  a  relationship  with  the 
Lynxes. 

spotted-wrasse,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Labrus  mixtus.  [Red-wrasse.] 
spot  -ted-ness,  s.  [English spotted;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  spotted. 


b6il,  b6y;  p6ut,  j<5wl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £, 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  <tc.  =  b?l,  d@L 


spotter 

spot -ter,  s.  [Eng.  spot,  v. ;  - er .] 

1.  One  who  spots. 

2.  A  detective.  (U.  S.  slang.) 
spot’-tl-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  spotty;  -ness.l  The 

quality  or  state  of  being  spotty  or  marked  with 
spots. 

spot'-ty,  a.  [Eng.  spot;  -y.J  Full  of  or  marked 
with  spots  ;  spotted ;  patchy. 

“To  descry  new  lands, 

Kivers  or  mountains  in  her  spotty  globe.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  291. 

*spou§'-age  (age  asl£),  subst.  [Eng.  spous{e) ; 
-ape.]  The  act  of  espousing ;  espousal. 

“The  glorious  spousage  of  the  Lambe.” — Bale.  Dis¬ 
course  on  the  Revelation,  P.  iii.,  Cc.  4. 

spou§ -el,  *spous-all,  *spous-ayl,  *spous- 

aile,  a.  &  s.  [A  contract,  of  espousal  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  marriage  ; 
nuptial,  matrimonial,  connubial,  bridal. 

“From  them  Asteria  sprung,  a  nympth  renowned, 

And  with  the  spousal  love  of  Perses  crowned.” 

Cooke :  Hesiod,  632. 

B.  As  subst.:  Espousal,  marriage,  nuptials.  (Gen¬ 
erally  used  in  the  plural.) 

“So  be  there  ’twixt  your  kingdoms  such  a  spousal.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  v.  2. 

spou§e,  spowse,  s.  [O.  Fr.  espous,  espoux,  es¬ 
pouse  ;  Fr.  6poux,  Spouse,  from  Lat.  sponsus,  fem. 
sponsa— one  betrothed,  a  bridegroom,  a  bride,  from 
sponsus,  pa.  par.  of  spondeo= to  promise  solemnly, 
to  betroth.]  [Sponsor.] 

*  1.  A  bridegroom. 

“The  architriclyn  clepith  the  spouse,  and  seith  to  him, 
echman  settith  first  good  wyn.” — Wycliffe  :  John  ii. 

2.  One  engaged  or  joined  in  wedlock ;  a  bride,  a 
wife.  ( Chaucer :  C.  T.,  15,612.) 

*spouse-bed,  s.  Marriage. 

“Spouse-bed  spotless  laws  of  God  allow.” 

Sylvester  ■  Eden,  669. 

*  spouse-breach,  *  spouse-breke,  *  spous- 
breeke,  s.  Adultery. 

“Afol  woman  in  spousbreche  he  huld  vnder  ys  wyf.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  279. 

*spouse-hOOd,  *spous-hed,  s.  The  marriage 
state. 

“He  the  Emperoures  dogter  in  spousehed  nome.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  66. 

*spou§e,  v.  t.  [Spouse,  s.] 

1.  To  marry,  to  wed,  to  espouse. 

“The  spouse  and  the  spoused  have  the  formost  voyce.” 

Ben  Jonson  :  Epithalamion. 

2.  To  give  in  marriage. 

“Kyng  William  of  Scotland  did  his  douhter  spouse 

To  the  erle  of  Bouloyn.” — Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  210. 

sp6u§e’-less,  a.  [Eng.  spouse ;  -less.)  Destitute 
of  a  spouse  ;  having  no  wife  or  husband  ;  unmarried, 
single. 

“The  spouseless  Adriatic  mourns  her  lord.” 

Byron:  Cliilde  Harold,  iv.  11. 
*spou§'-ess,  *spous-esse,  *spows-esse,  s.  [Eng. 
spous(e) ;  -ess.]  A  bride,  a  wife,  a  married  woman. 

“Come  thou  and  I  schal  schewe  to  thee  the  spousesse,  the 
wyf  of  the  Lambe.” — Wycliffe:  Apocalips  xxi. 

spout,  *spoute,  *spowte,  s.  [Spout,  v .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  discharging  chute,  ajutage,  or  tubular 
ventage  of  a  vessel  or  machine  whence  issues  the 
liquid  or  comminuted  material ;  as,  the  spout  of  a 
pitcher,  the  issuing  nozzle  for  the  ground  meal  from 
the  mill-stones,  &c. 

2.  A  pipe,  a  conduit ;  a  pipe  for  conducting  water, 
as  from  a  roof. 

“As  in  spouts  the  swallows  build.” 

Longfellow:  Nuremberg. 

a.  A  shoot  or  lift;  specifically,  the  shoot  or  lift 
in  a  pawnbroker’s  shop ;  hence,  a  pawnbroker’s 
shop.  [1[.] 

*4.  A  water-spout. 

“  That  dreadful  spout, 

Which  shipmen  do  the  hurricano  call.” 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  2. 

II.  Mining: 

1.  A  channel  of  the  same  size  as  the  air-head, 
driven  from  the  air-head  into  the  gate-road  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  about  fifteen  yards,  to  keep  the  communica¬ 
tion  as  forward  as  possible. 

2.  The  chute  which  carries  the  coal  or  ore  from 
the  wagon,  and  dumps  it  into  a  car  or  ship. 

IT  Up  the  spout:  At  the  pawnbroker’s,  in  pawn; 
pawned.  (Slang.) 
spout-fish,  s. 

Zodl.:  A  fish  or  mollusk  which  spouts  or  squirts 
out  water ;  spec.,  several  bivalves,  as  Solen,  which 
do  so  on  retiring  to  their  holes. 

spout-hole,  s.  An  orifice  for  the  discharge  of 
water. 
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spout-plane,  s. 

Carp. :  A  round-soled  plane  used  in  hollowing  out 
stuff  tor  spouting  and  troughs. 

spout-shell,  s. 

Zobl. :  The  genus  Aporrhais  (q.  v.). 
spout,  v.  t.  &  i.  [According  to  Skeat,  for  sprout, 
from  Sw.  sputa,  spruta= to  squirt,  to  spout ;  spruta 
—a  squirt,  a  pipe ;  Dan.  sprude,  sprutte=to  spout, 
to  spurt ;  sprtiite= to  squirt ;  Dut.  spuiten= to  spout, 
to  squirt;  spuit— a  spout,  a  squirt;  Ger.  spritzen, 
spriitzen,  sprudeln— to  spout,  to  squirt;  Low.  Ger. 
sprutten,  sputtern ;  Ir.  &  Gael,  sput— to  spout,  to 
squirt.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit. :  to  pour  out  in  a  jet,  and  with  some  force ; 
to  throw  out  through  a  spout,  pipe,  or  jet. 

“The  abundance  of  water  that  this  monstrous  fish 
spouted.”  —P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  vi. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  utter  with  pomposity;  to  mouth;  to  utter 
or  deliver  for  effect  in  the  manner  of  a  mouthing 
orator. 

“  While  spouting  the  most  intolerent  rubbish  that  can 
bo  endured.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  To  pawn.  (Slang.) 

“The  dons  are  going  to  spout  the  college  plate.” — 
T.  Hughes:  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  ch.  xxiv. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  eject  water  from  or  as  from  a  spout  or  pipe ; 
as,  A  whale  spouts. 

2.  To  issue  with  some  force,  as  water  or  other 
liquid  from  a  spout  or  narrow  orifice ;  to  spurt. 

“  If  they  are  deeply  wounded  in  a  dozen  places,  there 
will  instantly  gush  out  as  many  fountains  of  blood,  spout¬ 
ing  to  a  considerable  distance.” — Anson:  Voyages,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  i. 

II.  Fig. :  To  make  a  speech,  especially  in  a  pom¬ 
pous  manner. 

“Introduce  him  to  spouting  clubs  or  disputing  socie¬ 
ties.” — Knox:  Liberal  Education,  §  20. 

spout'-er,  subst.  [Eng.  spout,  v. ;  -er.)  One  who 
spouts;  one  who  makes  speeches  in  a  pompous 
manner ;  a  speechifier ;  a  poor  actor. 

“The  women’s  rights  agitator,  the  platform  spouter  in 
petticoats.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

spout -Ing,  subst.  [Spout,  it]  Pompous  talk; 
speechifying. 

“Listening  to  the  more  forcible  than  polite  spoutings 
of  rabid  ‘fair  traders’  and  Socialists.” — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

spout'-less,  a.  [Eng.  spout;  -less.]  Having  no 
spout;  destitute  of  a  spout. 

“  There  the  pitcher  stands 
A  fragment,  and  the  spotless  tea-pot  there.” 

Cowper:  Task,  iv.  776. 

sprach  -le  (le  as  $1),  sprac  -kle,  v.  i.  [Icel. 
sprokla .]  To  clamber,  to  struggle.  (Scotch.) 

“  Sae  far  I  sprachled  up  the  brae.” 

Burns:  On  Meeting  with  Lord  Daer. 
sprack,  a.  [Icel.  sprcekr,  spaikr=- brisk,  lively; 
Gaelic  &  Irish  spraic=strength,  vigor.]  [Sfrt.] 
Spruce,  sprightly,  lively,  animated. 

“  ne  hath  sae  suddenly  acquired  all  this  fine  sprack 
festivity  and  jocularity.” — Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  xliii. 

sprac-kle,  v.  i.  [Sprachle.] 
sprag,  v.  t.  [Sprag  (2),s.]  To  support  with  sprags. 
“A  portion  of  it  was  spragged,  but  the  first  end,  which 
was  four  yards  in  length,  was  without  one.” — Colliery 
Guardian,  Nov.  6.  1880. 

sprag,  a.  [A  corrupt,  of  sprack  (q.v.).]  Quick, 
lively,  active. 

“A  good  sprag  memory.” — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  iv.  1. 

sprag  (1) ,  s.  [Gf.  Icel.  spraka= a  small  flounder.] 

1.  A  young  salmon.  (Eng.  Prov.) 

2.  A  half-grown  cod.  (Eng.  Prov.) 

sprag  (2),  s.  [Prob.  allied  to  sprig  (q.v.).]  A 
billet  of  wood ;  specif.,  in  mines,  a  diagonal  prop  or 
stay  for  preventing  the  roof  of  a  mine  from  sink¬ 
ing  in. 

“Sprags  and  other  articles  were  thrown  under  the  wheels 
without  effect.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

sprag'-ging,  s.  [En %.  sprag  (2),  s. ;  -ing.]  Sprags 
collectively  ;  tlio  fixing  of  sprags. 

“He  did  not  say  anything  to  the  man  about  spragging.’ 
— London  Morning  Chronicle. 
spraich  (ch  guttural),  s.  [Gael.] 

1.  A  cry,  a  shriek. 

2.  A  collection,  a  multitude ;  as,  a  spraich  of  chil¬ 
dren.  (Scotch.) 

spraich  (ch  guttural),  v.  i.  [Spraich,*.]  To  cry, 
to  shriek. 

spraic'-kle,  v.  i.  [Sprackee.] 


spray 

sprain,  v.  t.  [O.  French  espreindre— to  press,  to 
wring,  to  strain  (Fr.  6preindre) ,  from  Lat.  exprimo, 
from  err = out,  andpremo=to  press.]  To  overstrain, 
as  the  muscles  or  ligaments  of  a  joint,  so  as  to 
injure  them,  but  without  luxation  or  dislocation. 

“  The  sudden  turn  may  stretch  the  swelling  vein, 

The  cracking  joint  unhinge,  or  ankle  sprain.” 

Gay:  Trivia,  i.  88. 

sprain,  s.  [O.  Fr.  espreinte .]  [Sprain,  v.]  A 
violent  straining  or  twisting  of  the  soft  parts  sur¬ 
rounding  a  joint,  without  dislocation.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  attended  with  swelling  and  inflammation  in 
the  injured  part. 

“I  confessed  I  was  in  pain,  and  thought  it  was  with 
some  sprain  at  tennis.” — Temple:  Gout. 

spraints,  s.  [O.  Fr.  espraintes  (Fr.  ipreintes), 
lit.=outpressings,  tram  espreindr e=to  squeeze  out.] 
[Sprain,  v.]  The  dung  of  an  otter. 

“  Scrambling  over  the  rocks  in  search  of  spraints.” — 
Kingsley:  Two  Years  Ago,  ch.  xviii. 

sprang,  pret.  of  v.  [Spring,  v.] 
sprafi'-gl e,v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  wander, 
to  spread  irregularly,  to  sprawl. 

sprat  (1),  *sprot,  *sprott,  *sprotte,  s.  [Dut. 
sprot;  Low  Ger.  sprott ;  H.  Ger.  sprotte. ] 

1.  Ichthy.:  Clupea  sprattus;  a  well-known  fish, 
common  on  all  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  Europe,  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  Baltic  and  the  western  half  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  length  of  those  usually  brought 
to  market  is  about  three  inches ;  but  it  is  said  to 
attain  about  double  that  length.  Scales  smooth 
and  easily  shed;  lower  jaw  prominent,  oval  patch 
of  small  teeth  on  tongue;  abdomen  serrated  behind 
as  well  as  in  front  of  ventral  fin.  The  sprat  is 
taken  in  large  quantities,  and,  in  some  localities, 
the  supply  so  far  exceeds  the  demand  that  they  are 
spread  on  the  ground  for  manure.  [Clupea.] 

*2.  A  small  piece  of  bad  silver  money.  (English 
slang.) 

“Several  Lascars  were  charged  with  passing  sprats,  the 
slang  term  applied  to  spurious  fourpenny  pieces,  six¬ 
pences,  and  shillings.” — London  Morning  Chronicle. 

sprat-day,  s.  A  term  popularly  applied  in  Lon¬ 
don  to  Nov.  9,  the  first  day  of  sprat-selling  in  the 
streets.  The  season  lasts  about  ten  weeks.  (Brewer.) 

sprat  (2),  *spreat,  *sprett,  *sprit,  *sprot,  *. 

[A.  S.  spreot,  sprit=a  sprout.] 

Bot. :  A  name  given  to  various  rushes,  as  Juncus 
lamprocarpus,  J.  acutiflorus,  and  J.  obtusiflorus ; 
specif.,  Juncus  articulatus,  which  grows  on  marshy 
ground.  It  is  used  for  fodder  and  for  thatch. 
(Scotch.) 

sprat-barley,  s. 

Bot. :  Hordeum  vulgare,  which  has  very  long 
awns. 

sprat,  v.  i.  [Sprat  (1),  s.]  To  fish  for  sprats. 
“They  will  be  afloat  here  and  there  in  the  wild  weather, 
spratting,  hovelling,  taking  out  anchors  to  distressed 
vessels.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

sprat-tie,  v.  i.  [Sprawl,  suhsL]  To  scramble. 
(Scotch.) 

sprat'-tle,  subst.  [Sprattle,  u.]  A  scramble,  a 
struggle,  a  sprawl.  (Scotch.) 

sprawl,  *spraule,  ^sprall,  v.  i.  [For  sprattle, 
from  Sw.  sprattla— to  sprawl ;  Sw.  dial  spralla, 
sprala;  Dan.  spralte= to  sprawl,  to  flounder;  Dut. 
spartelen—  to  flutter,  to  leap,  to  wrestle;  Icel. 
spradhka— to  sprawl.] 

1.  To  spread  or  stretch  the  body  carelessly  in  a 
horizontal  position  ;  to  lie  with  the  limbs  stretched 
out  or  straggling. 

“His  voice  frightened  the  women,  and  yet  they  were 
glad  to  see  him  lie  sprawling  upon  the  ground.” — 
Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

2.  To  struggle  in  the  agonies  of  death. 

“Grim  in  convulsive  agonies  he  sprawls.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xxii.  23. 

3.  To  move  with  an  awkward  motion  of  the  limbs 
when  lying  down  ;  to  scramble. 

“Whereupon  he  began  to  sprall  to  the  other  side.” — 
Holinshed :  Descript.  Ireland,  ch.  ii. 

4.  To  spread  irregularly,  as  a  plant,  a  vine,  or 
the  like ;  to  spread  ungracefully,  as  handwriting. 

“  Cull  from  the  bine  the  sprawling  sprigs.” 

Smart:  The  Hop-garden. 

5.  To  widen  or  open  irregularly,  as  a  body  of 
cavalry. 

sprawl,  s.  [Sprawl,  v .] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  sprawling. 

2.  A  small  twig  or  branch  of  a  tree;  a  spray. 
(Prov.) 

sprawl  -er,  s.  [Eng.  sprawl,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
sprawls  ;  specif.,  a  popular  name  for  the  cuspidate 
moth,  Petasia  cassinea. 

spray  (1),  *spry,  s.  [Prob.  allied  to  A.  S.  spregan 
=  topour;  Icel.  sprccna=&  jet  or  spring  of  water; 
sprcena—  to  jet,  to  spurt  out;  Norw.  spreen=  a  jet 
of  water.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  WQlf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


spray-  instrument 
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spright 


1.  Water  flying  or  driven  in  small,  fine  drops  or 
particles,  as  by  the  force  of  wind,  the  dashing  of 
waves,  from  a  waterfall,  or  the  like. 

“The  spray  of  the  sea  being  lifted  up  to  a  greater 
height.’’ — Cook:  Second  Voyage,  bk  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  The  vapor  from  an  atomizer, 
spray-instrument,  s. 

Surg.:  An  atomizer  (q.  v.). 

spray  (2),s.  [Dan.  sprag- a  sprig,  a  spray;  Sw. 
dial,  spragge,  spragg—a  spray.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  small  shoot  or  branch ;  a  twig ;  the  extremity 
of  a  branch. 

“We  talk’d  of  change,  of  winter  gone, 

Of  green  leaves  on  the  hawthorn  spray.” 

Wordsworth:  Mother’s  Return. 

2.  The  small  branches  of  a  tree  collectively. 

3.  A  small  branch  of  flowers,  leaves,  &c.,  worn  by 
ladies  in  the  hair  or  on  the  dress. 

II.  Founding:  A  set  of  castings  attached  by  their 
individual  sprues  to  the  main  stem,  occupying 
the  runner  and  its  branches  by  which  the  metal 
entered  the  mold  and  was  led  to  the  various  places 
to  be  filled, 
spray-drain,  s. 

Agric. :  A  drain  formed  by  burying  the  sprays  of 
trees  in  the  earth,  which  keeps  open  a  channel. 
Much  used  in  grass  lands. 

spray-work,  s.  A  method  of  decoration  in  which 
sprays  and  ferns  are  fastened  on  the  material  to  be 
treated,  over  which  marking-ink,  liquid  Indian  ink 
or  sepia,  is  sprinkled  by  means  of  a  fine-bristled 
tooth-brush  dipped  into  the  coloring  matter  and 
then  rubbed  lightly  to  and  fro  across  the  large 
teeth  of  a  dressing-comb. 

spray,  v.  t.  [Spray  (1),  s.]  To  let  fall  in  the 
form  of  spray.  (Annandale.) 

*spray -ey,  a.  [Eng.  spray  (2),  s. ;  -ey.]  Full  of 
sprays  or  twigs  ;  laden  with  sprays  or  twigs, 
spreach-er-y  (ch  guttural),  s.  [Sprechery.] 
spread,  *sprede,  *sprad  (past  tense  *sprad, 
*spradde,  spread ,  *spred,  *spredde,  pa.  par.  *sprad, 
spread,  *spred),  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.sprcedan=to  extend, 
to  spread  out ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  spreiden= to  spread, 
to  scatter;  Low  (ier.  spreden,  spreen.  sprein;  Ger. 
spreiten ;  Danish  sprede ;  Sw.  sprida;  Sw.  dial. 
sprit  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  extend  in  length  and  breadth,  or  in  breadth 
only ;  to  stretch  or  expand  out  to  a  broader  sur¬ 
face.  (2  Samuel  xxi.  10.) 

2.  To  open,  to  unfurl;  to  stretch  or  extend  out. 
( Shakesp . :  Much  Ado,  ii.  3.) 

*3.  To  scatter,  to  disperse ;  to  cause  to  disperse. 
“Was  neuer  in  alle  his  lyue  ther  fadere  ore  so  glad, 

Als  whan  he  sauh  his  sons  tuo,  the  paiens  force  to 
sprad.”  Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  18. 

4.  To  scatter  over  a  large  surface ;  to  strew. 

“The  spreading  of  mucke,  and  mingling  with  it  the 

mold  of  a  land.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xvii.,  ch.  ix. 

5.  To  cover  by  extending  something  over ;  to  over¬ 
spread.  ( Isaiah  xl.  19.) 

6.  To  extend  over,  to  cover ;  to  overspread. 

“Of  plate  of  golde  a  berde  he  had, 

The  whiche  his  brest  all  ouer  spradd.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  V. 

7.  To  extend ;  to  shoot  to  a  greater  length  in  every 
direction ;  to  reach  out,  to  put  forth,  to  stretch 
out.  (1  Kings  viii.  54.) 

8.  To  divulge,  to  publish;  to  cause  to  be  more 
widely  or  extensively  known,  as  news  or  fame ;  to 
disseminate.  (Matthew  ix.  31.) 

“They,  when  departed,  spread  abroad  his  fame  in  all 
that  country .’’—Mattnew  ix.  31. 

9.  To  propagate ;  to  cause  to  affect  greater  num¬ 
bers. 

“The  risk  of  spreading  the  disease  by  the  agency  of 
the  blood.” — Field,  Feb.  12,  1887. 

10.  To  emit,  to  diffuse,  to  give  out,  as  emanations 
or  effluvia. 

11.  To  set  and  furnish  with  provisions ;  as,  to 
spread  a  table. 

][  Usually  followed  in  most  of  its  senses  by 
abroad,  up,  over,  or  some  other  preposition. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  extended  in  length  and  breadth  in  all 
directions:  to  be  expanded  to  a  broader  surface  or 
extent ;  to  be  extended  or  stretched  out. 

“  Her  barbarous  sons  .  .  .  spread 

Beneath  Gibraltar  to  the  Lybian  sands.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  854. 

2.  To  be  propagated,  published,  circulated,  or 
made  known  more  extensively ;  as,  a  report  spreads. 

3.  To  be  propagated  from  one  to  another. 

"  Lest  his  infection  spread  further.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 


IT  Things  may  spread  in  one  direction,  or  at  least 
without  separation;  but  they  disperse  in  many 
directions,  so  as  to  destroy  the  continuity  of  bodies. 
Between  scatter  and  disperse  there  is  no  other  dif¬ 
ference  than  that  one  is  immethodical  and  involun¬ 
tary,  the  other  systematic  and  intentional.  To 
spread  is  the  general,  to  expand  and  diffuse  are 
particular  terms.  To  spread  may  be  said  of  any¬ 
thing  which  occupies  more  space  than  it  has  done, 
whether  by  a  direct  separation  of  its  parts,  or  by  an 
accession  to  the  substance;  but  to  expand  is  to 
spread  by  means  of  separating  or  unfolding  the 
parts.  Evils  spread,  and  reports  spread ;  the  mind 
expands,  and  prospects  expand ;  knowledge  diffuses 
itself,  or  cheerfulness  is  diffused  throughout  the 
company.  To  spread  is  to  extend  to  an  indefinite 
width ;  to  circulate  is  to  spread  within  a  circle ; 
thus  news  spreads  through  a  country ;  but  a  story 
circulates  in  a  village,  or  from  house  to  house,  or  a 
report  is  circulated  in  the  neighborhood.  Spread 
and  circulate  are  the  acts  of  persons  or  things ; 
propagate  and  disseminate  are  the  acts  of  persons 
only.  (Crabb.) 
spread,  s.  [Spread,  e.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  spreading;  the  state  of  being  spread; 
extent,  compass,  diffusion,  dissemination ;  as,  the 
spread  of  knowledge. 

2.  Expansion  of  parts. 

“No  flower  hath  that  kind  of  spread  that  the  woodbine 
hath.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  676. 

3.  A  cloth  used  as  a  cover ;  as,  a  bod-spread. 

4.  A  table  as  spread  and  furnished  with  provis¬ 
ions  ;  hence,  a  feast.  ( Colloq .) 

“  To  judge  from  the  spread 
On  the  board,  you’d  have  said 
That  the  ‘partie  quarree  ’  had  like  aldermen  fed.” 

Barham:  Ingoldsby  Legends;  Lord  of  Toulouse. 

II.  Stock  Exchange :  The  privilege  of  demanding 
shares  of  stock  at  a  certain  price,  or  of  delivering 
shares  of  stock  at  another  price,  within  a  certain 
time  agreed  on. 

spread-eagle,  v.  trans.  To  scatter  and  leave  far 
behind. 

“  Caltha  spread-eagled  her  field  a  long  way  from  home.” 
— London  Daily  Chronicle. 

spread-eagle,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Cookery :  A  fowl  split  open,  broiled,  and  served 
with  mushrooms. 

2.  Her. :  An  eagle  displayed,  or  an  eagle  having 
the  wings  and  legs  extended  on  each  side  of  the 
body.  [Displayed.] 

3.  Skating:  A  figure  somewhat  resembling  an 
Eagle  Displayed  [2]. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Pretentious,  boastful,  pompous, 
bombastic ;  as,  a  spread-eagle  speech. 

*spread-eagleism,  s.  The  state  of  being  boast¬ 
ful  or  bombastic ;  bombast. 

“  A  fact  resented  by  the  spread-eagleism  of  the  place  in 
journalistic  ‘leaders  ” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

spread  -er,  s.  [Eng.  spread,  v. ;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  spreads,  extends,  ex¬ 
pands,  or  propagates. 

“  If  their  child  be  not  such  a  speedy  spreader  and 
brancher,  like  the  vine.” — Reliquiae  Wottoniance,  p.  77. 

2.  One  who  divulges,  circulates,  or  disseminates; 
a  disseminator. 

These  he  designs  for  the  spreaders  of  his  religion.” — 
Sharp Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  3. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Flax-manuf. :  A  machine  in  which  the  stricks 
of  line,  fresh  from  the  heckle,  are  drawn  out  and 
combined  so  as  to  make  a  sliver,  and  eventually  a 
rover,  to  be  operated  upon  by  the  spinning-machine. 

2.  A  device  for  flattening  and  spreading  the  jet 
from  a  hose-pipe. 

3.  Vehicles:  A  stick  which  stretches  apart  the 
ends  of  a  chain  to  which  the  single-trees  are  at¬ 
tached. 

spread  -mg,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Spread,  v.] 
spreading-frame,  s.  [Drawing-frame.] 
spreading-furnace,  s. 

Glass. :  A  heated  chamber  in  which  cracked  cylin¬ 
ders  of  sheet-glass  are  laid  in  order  to  spread  out 
into  sheets. 

spreading-machine,  s. 

Cotton-manufact. :  A  machine  in  which  cotton  is 
formed  into  a  continuous  band  ready  for  carding, 
spreading- oven,  s.  [Flattening-furnace.] 
spreading-plate,  s.  [Flatting-hearth.] 
spread  -Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  spreading ;  -ly.]  In 
a  spreading  manner,  increasingly. 

“The  best  times  were  spreadingly  infected.” — Milton: 
Reform,  in  England,  bk.  i. 


spr eagh  (gh  guttural) ,  spr eath,  subst.  [Irish  and 
Gael. spret'dft=cattle.]  Cattle;  hence,  prey,  booty. 
(Scotch.) 

“Ye  had  better  stick  to  yonr  auld  trade  o’  theft-boot, 
black-mail,  spreaghs.” — Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxiii. 

spreagh'-er-ie,  spreach'-er-y,  sprech'-er-le, 
sprech  -er-]f  (gh,  ch  guttural),  sttbst.  [Spreagh.] 
Cattle-lifting,  prey-driving;  small  spoil;  paltry 
booty  of  small  articles.  (Scotch.) 

“It  is  unspeakable  the  quantity  of  useless  spreachery 
which  they  have  collected  on  their  march.” — Scott: 
Waverley,  ch.  xli. 

spreat,  s.  [Sprat  (2).] 

spreck'-led  (led  as  eld),  adject.  [Speckled.] 
Speckled,  spotted.  (Scotch.) 

spree,  s.  [Irish  spre= a  spark,  flash  of  fire,  ani¬ 
mation,  spirit  ;  Gael.  spraie=\igOT,  exertion.]  A 
merry  frolic,  especially  a  drunken  frolic  or  bout;  a 
carousal.  (Colloq.) 

spree,  v.  i.  [Spree,  subst.)  To  indulge  in  sprees. 
(Colloq.) 

“  He  was  always  of  the  devil-may-care  sort,  fond  of 
spreeing  about  and  lively  company.” — London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph. 

*sprenge,  v.  t.  [A.S .  sprengan;  sprencan;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  sprenkelen=  to  sprinkle  ;  Ger.  sprenkeln.] 
[Sprinkle,  v.]  To  sprinkle,  to  scatter,  to  disperse. 
“All  the  ground  with  purple  blond  was  sprent.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  TV.  ii.  18. 

Sprefig -el,  s.  [C.  K.  Sprengel  (1766-1833),  phy¬ 
sician  and  professor  of  botany  at  Halle.]  (See 
compound.) 

Sprengel’s  air-pump,  *.  [Air-pump.] 
*sprefi-sld  -3,-iiy,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Peucedanum 
(q.  v.).] 

tsprew  (ew  as  6),  subst.  A  popular  name  for 
Thrush  ;  a  disease  of  infancy.  [Sproo.] 
sprey,  a.  [Spry.]  Spruce,  spry.  (Prov.) 
sprig,  *sprigge,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  spree— a  spray,  a 
twig  (Somner) ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  sprek=a  stick  ;  Low 
Ger.  sprikk=a  sprig,  a  twig;  Dan.  sprag— a  spray.] 
[Spray  (2).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*1.  A  rod  for  punishing  children,  a  stick.  (Piers 
Plowman,  vi.  139.) 

2.  A  small  shoot,  branch,  or  twig  of  a  tree;  a 
spray.  (Thomson:  Spring,  651.) 

3.  A  representation  of  a  sprig  or  spray ;  a  small, 
isolated  ornament  of  the  nature  of  a  branch,  woven 
or  printed  on  textile  fabrics. 

4.  An  offshoot,  a  scion,  a  slip,  a  youth  ;  generally 
used  in  disparagement ;  as,  a  sprig  of  nobility. 

5.  A  small  brad. 

6.  A  brad  or  triangular  piece  of  tin  plate  to  con¬ 
fine  a  pane  of  glass  in  a  sash  until  the  putty  dries. 

II.  Naut.:  An  eyebolt  with  a  barbed  shank. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Smart,  well-trimmed. 

“He  wears  bis  beard  60  sprig.” 

Cotton:  Burlesque  upon  Burlesque,  p.  234. 

sprig-bolt,  s.  [Rag-bolt.] 

♦sprig-crystal,  s.  (See  extract.) 

“In  perpendicular  fissures,  crystal  is  found  in  form  of 
an  hexangular  column,  adhering  at  one  end  to  the  stone, 
and  near  the  other  lessening  gradually,  till  it  terminates 
in  a  point:  this  is  called  by  lapidaries  sprig  or  rock 
crystal.” — Woodward. 

sprig,  v.  t.  [Sprig,  s.] 

1.  To  mark,  ornament,  or  work  with  sprigs. 

“He  became  the  possessor  of  a  certain  bottle-green 
coat  with  bright  buttons,  and  a  sprigged  satin  waistcoat.” 
— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  To  drive  sprigs  into. 

sprig -gy,  a.  [En g.  sprig,  s. ;  - y .]  Full  of  or 
abounding  with  sprigs  or  small  branches. 

spright  (gh  silent),  subst.  [A  corrupt  spelling  of 
sprite  (q.  v.).] 

*1.  A  spirit,  a  shade,  a  soul ;  an  incorporeal  agent. 
“And  forth  hecald  out  of  deepe  darkness  dredd. 
Legions  of  sprights." — Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  38. 

f2.  An  elf,  goblin,  or  fairy ;  a  sprite. 

“  In  likeness  of  a  page  appeared  a  spright." 

Hoole:  Orlando  Furioso,  bk.  ii. 

*3.  Power  which  gives  cheerfulness  or  courage; 
spirit. 

“  See,  he  gathers  up  his  spright 
And  begins  to  hunt  for  life.” 

Beaum.  <P  Flet.:  The  Faithful  Shepherdess,  iv.  1. 

*4.  Mood,  disposition  or  condition  of  mind,  tem¬ 
per. 

“  Intending  weariness  with  heavy  spright." 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  121. 

*5.  An  arrow. 

“We  have  in  use  for  sea-fights  short  arrows  called 
sprights,  without  any  other  heads  save  wood  sharpened; 
which  were  discharged  out  of  muskets,  and  would  pierce 
through  the  sides  of  ships  where  a  bullet  would  not.” — 
Bacon:  Natural  History. 


bdil,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  t 

-dan,  -tian  -  -  sh§,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  -  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =bcl,  del. 
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♦spright  (.gh  silent),  v.  t.  [Speight,  subst.]  To 
haunt,  as  with  a  spright. 

“I  am  sprighted  with  a  fool.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  ii.  8. 

♦spright -ful  ( gh  silent),  adj.  [Eng.  spright; 
-ful(l).]  Sprightly,  lively,  brisk,  gay,  nimble,  vigor¬ 
ous. 

“Venus,  redress  a  wrong  that’s  done 

By  that  young  sprightful  boy,  thy  son.” 

Cartwright :  To  Venus. 

♦spright '-f  ul-ly  (.gh  silent) ,  adv.  [Eng.  spright - 
ful;  -ly.]  In  a  sprightful  or  sprightly  manner; 
"briskly,  vigorously,  with  spirit. 

“Norfolk,  sprightfully  and  bold, 

Stays  but  the  summons  of  the  appellant’s  trumpet.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  i.  3. 

♦spright -ful-ness  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  spright- 
ful;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  spright- 
ful ;  sprightliness,  liveliness. 

spright'-less  (gh  silent),  a.  [English  spright; 
-Zess.J  Destitute  of  spirit  or  vivacity  ;  dull,  dispir¬ 
ited. 

“Are  you  grown 

Benumbed  with  fear,  or  virtue’s  sprightless  cold?” 

Cowley. 

sprlght-ll-ness  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  sprightly ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sprightly ;  live¬ 
liness,  vivacity,  gayety,  briskness. 

“  Youth  has  a  sprightliness  and  fire  to  boast. 

That  in  the  valley  of  decline  are  lost.” 

Cowper:  Conversation,  635. 

spright -lj?  (gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  spright;  -ly.] 

*1.  Having  the  qualities  or  appearance  of  a 
spright  or  spirit. 

“With  other  sprightly  shows  of  mine  own  kindred.” 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

2.  Lively,  spirited,  gay,  brisk,  nimble,  animated, 
vivacious. 

“The  lyre  rejoins  the  sprightly  lay.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  i.  530. 

H  Used  by  Shakespeare  adverbially. 

“Address  yourself  to  entertain  them  sprightly  ’' 
Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  4. 

spring,  ♦sprynge  (past  tense  sprang,  *sprong, 
*spronge,  sprung,  pass.  par.  *spronge,  *sprongen , 
sprung,  *sprungen) ,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  springan, 
eprincan  (pa.  t.  sprang,  spranc,  pa.  par.  sprungen ), 
cogn.  with  Dut.  springen  (pa.  t.  sprang,  pa.  par. 
gesprongen) ;  Icel.  sprinaa— to  burst,  to  split ;  Sw. 
springa;  Dan. springe ;  Ger. springen;  Sw. sprdnga 
=to  cause  to  burst.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  rise  or  come  forth  as  out  of  the  ground ;  to 
shoot  up,  out,  or  forth  ;  to  begin  to  appear ;  to  come 
to  light  or  existence ;  to  issue  into  sight  or  knowl¬ 
edge.  (Usually  applied  to  any  manner  of  growing, 
rising,  or  appearing,  as  of  a  stream  from  its  source, 
a  plant  from  seed.) 

“But  othire  seedis  felden  in  to  stony  placis  .  .  . 
and  anoon  thei  sprungen  up.” — Wycliffe:  Matthew  xiii. 

2.  To  issue,  to  proceed ;  to  take  or  have  origin  or 
beginning.as  from  parents,  ancestors,  country,  or 
the  like.  * 

“What  stock  he  springs  of.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  ii.  3. 

3.  To  result,  as  from  a  cause,  motive,  reason, 
principle,  or  the  like  ;  to  originate. 

“Whence  spri7igs  this  deep  despair?” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iii.  3. 

4.  To  leap,  to  bound,  to  jump. 

“Away  ho  springs.” — Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  258, 

5.  To  start  up  or  rise  suddenly,  as  from  a 
covert,  <fec. 

“A  covey  of  partridges  springing  in  our  front,  put  our 
Infantry  in  disorder.” — Addison. 

6.  To  fly  back,  to  start,  as  a  bow  when  bent 
springs  back  by  its  elasticity. 

7.  To  shoot ;  to  issue  suddenly  and  with  violence. 

“Then  shook  the  sacred  shrine,  and  sudden  light 

Sprung  thro’  the  vaulted  roof,  and  made  the  temple 
bright.”  Dryden:  Palamon  and  Aroite,  iii.  266. 

♦8.  To  thrive,  to  grow. 

“What  makes  all  this  but  Jupiter  the  king, 

At  whose  command  we  perish  and  we  spring  t” 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  1,082. 

9.  To  warp ;  to  become  warped  or  bent  from  a 
straight  or  plane  surface,  as  timber  in  seasoning. 

B.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  cause  to  start  or  rise  suddenly ;  to  start  or 
rouse,  as  game. 

“  The  too  much  praise  .  .  . 

Could  not  but  spring  up  blushes  in  my  cheeks.” 

Massinger:  Pari,  of  Love,  v.  1. 

2.  To  cause  to  explode  or  burst ;  to  discharge. 

“  Our  miners  discovered  several  of  the  enemies’  mines, 
who  have  sprung  divers  others  which  did  little  execu¬ 
tion.” — Tatler. 


3.  To  cause  to  open ;  as,  to  spring  a  leak. 

4.  To  crack ;  to  bend  or  strain,  so  as  to  crack  or 
split. 

“  The  Genesta  has  broken  her  bowsprit  off  short  .  .  . 
if  she  has  not  also  sprung  her  topmast.” — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

5.  To  cause  to  close  suddenly,  or  come  together 
violently,  as  the  parts  of  an  instrument  which  are 
acted  upon  by  a  spring ;  as,  to  spring  a  trap. 

6.  To  bend  by  force,  as  something  stiff  or  strong; 
to  insert,  as  a  beam  in  a  place  too  short  for  it,  by 
bending  it  so  as  to  bring  the  ends  nearer  together, 
and  allowing  it  to  straighten  when  in  place. 
(Usually  with  in',  as,  to  spring  in  a  slat  or  bar.) 
(Goodrich.) 

*7.  To  leap  over ;  to  jump  ;  to  pass  by  leaping. 

“To  spring  the  fence,  to  rein  the  prancing  steed.” 

Thomson. 

II.  Arch.:  To  commence  from  an  abutment  or 
pier  ;  as,  to  spring  an  arch. 

1[  (1)  To  spring  a  butt: 

Naut.:  To  loosen  the  end  of  a  plank  in  a  ship’s 
bottom. 

(2)  To  spring  at:  To  leap  toward;  to  attempt  to 
seize  with  a  spring. 

(3)  To  spring  forth:  To  leap  out;  to  rush  out. 

(4)  To  spring  in :  To  rush  in  ;  to  enter  with  a  leap 
or  in  haste. 

STo  spring  on  (or  upon ) : 

)  Lit. :  To  leap  on  or  upon ;  to  rush  on  hastily 
and  violently. 

(6)  Fig. :  To  produce  quickly  or  unexpectedly. 
“Such  a  man  is  not  likely  to  spring  upon  his  associates 
and  allies  a  scheme  of  English  surrender  to  Irish  de¬ 
mands.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

(6)  To  spring  the  luff: 

Naut.:  To  yield  to  the  helm,  and  sail  nearer  to 
the  wind  than  before.  (Said  of  a  ship.) 
spring,  *spryng,  *sprynge,  s.  [Spring,  «.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  leap,  a  bound ;  a  sudden  effort  or  struggle. 

“A  very  hunter  did  I  rush 
Upon  the  prey:  with  leaps  and  springs." 

Wordsworth:  To  a  Butterfly. 

2.  A  flying  back  ;  the  resistance  of  a  body  recover¬ 
ing  its  former  state  by  its  elastic  power;  as,  the 
spring  of  a  bow. 

3.  Elastic  power  or  force ;  elasticity. 

“In  adult  persons,  when  the  fibers  cannot  any  more 
yield,  they  must  break,  or  lose  their  spring." — Arbuthnot. 

4.  An  elastic  substance  of  any  kind,  having  the 
power  of  recovering,  by  its  elasticity,  its  natural 
state,  after  being  bent  or  otherwise  forced,  inter¬ 
posed  between  two  objects,  in  order  to  impart  or 
check  motion  or  permit  them  to  yield  relatively  to 
each  other.  Springs  are  made  of  various  materials, 
as  india-rubber,  strips  of  wire  or  steel  coiled  spi¬ 
rally,  steel  rods  or  plates,  &c.,  and  are  used  for 
many  purposes ;  as,  for  diminishing  concussion  in 
carriages,  for  motive  power,  acting  through  the 
tendency  of  a  metallic  coil  to  unwind  itself,  as  in 
clocks  and  watches ;  to  measure  weight  and  other 
forces  as  in  the  spring-balance,  &c.  Springs  of 
coiled  wire  are  much  used  for  balances,  for  ch  air  and 
sofa  cushions  and  backs,  mattresses,  and  in  various 
other  domestic  applications  where  no  great  amount 
of  strength  is  required. 

“The  spring  must  be  made  of  good  steel,  well  tem¬ 
pered;  and  the  wider  the  two  ends  of  the  spring  stand 
asunder,  the  milder  it  throws  the  chape  of  the  vise  open.” 
— Moxon:  Mechanical  Exercises. 

5.  Any  active  power;  that  by  which  action  or 
motion  is  produced  or  propagated. 

“  Nature  is  the  same,  and  man  is  the  same,  has  the  same 
affections  and  passions,  and  the  same  springs  that  give 
them  motion." — Rymer. 

6.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

IT  Often  used  adjectively,  as  spring  water. 

7.  Any  source  of  supply  ;  source,  origin ;  that  from 
which  anything  springs  or  is  derived;  a  source  of 
supply. 

“Philosophy  and  science,  and  the  springs 
Of  wonder,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  world.” 

Byron:  Manfred,  i.  1. 

8.  One  of  the  four  seasons  of  the  year ;  that  season 
in  which  plants  begin  to  spring  and  vegetate;  the 
vernal  season.  In  the  northern  hemisphere  tbe 
spring  season  begins  about  March  21,  when  the  sun 
enters  the  sign  of  Aries,  and  ends  about  June  22,  at 
the  time  of  the  summer  solstice.  Popularly,  how¬ 
ever,  spring  is  considered  to  begin  in  February  or 
March,  and  end  in  April  or  May. 

“ Spring  is  here  with  leaf  and  grass.” 

Tennyson:  The  Window,  128. 

9.  Hence,  the  beginning  or  freshest  part  of  any 
state  or  time ;  the  early  part. 

“  Our  love  was  new,  and  then  but  in  the  spring." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  102. 

10.  A  young  shoot,  a  bud. 

“Where  the  new  spring  first  shooteth  forth.” — P.  Hol¬ 
land:  Pliny,  bk.  xvii.,  ch.  xxi. 


11.  A  plant,  a  young  tree ;  also  a  grove  of  trees;  • 
small  shrubbery. 

“In  yonder  spring  of  roses." — Milton:  P.  A,  lx.  218. 

12.  Specifically  applied  to  a  white  thorn.  (Prov.) 

“They  are  commonly  erected  upon  the  top  of  new 

banks,  until  the  spring  has  grown  strong  enough  to  pro¬ 
tect  it.” — Field,  Jan.  23,  1886. 

*13.  A  youth,  a  springal. 

“The  one  his  bow  and  shafts,  the  other  spring 
A  burning  tead  about  his  head  did  move.” 

Spenser:  Muiopotmos. 

♦14.  A  race,  a  family. 

15.  A  flock  (of  teal). 

“Presently  surprising  a  spring  of  teal  with  good  effects 
on  our  bag.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*16.  That  which  causes  one  to  spring  ;  specifically, 
a  lively,  quick,  and  cheerful  tune. 

“He  play’d  a  spring  and  danc’d  it  round 
Below  the  gallows-tree.” 

Burns:  McPherson’ s  Farewell. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Nautical: 

*(1)  A  leak ;  the  starting  of  a  plank ;  an  opening 
in  a  seam. 

“  Where  her  springs  are,  her  leaks  and  how  to  stop  ’em.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Catiline,  iii.  1. 

(2)  A  crack  in  a  mast  or  yard,  running  obliquely 
or  transversely. 

(3)  A  rope  or  hawser  passed  from  the  stern  of  a 
ship  and  made  fast  to  the  cable  on  the  anchor  from 
the  bow,  by  which  she  is  riding.  The  object  is  to 
bring  the  broadside  to  bear  in  any  direction. 

(41  A  check  on  a  cable  while  unshackling  it. 

(5)  A  rope  extending  diagonally  from  the  stem  of 
one  ship  to  tbe  head  of  another,  to  make  one  ship 
sheer  off  to  a  greater  distance. 

2.  Phys.  Geog.  <&  Geol. :  An  overflow  of  water  or 
other  liquid.  When  rain  falls  on  a  porous  soil  it  is 
rapidly  absorbed,  the  surface  of  the  soil  being  soon 
again  dry.  Meanwhile,  the  water  has  percolated 
downward  till  it  has,  at  a  greater  or  less  depth, 
been  intercepted  by  an  impervious  stratum,  where 
it  gradually  forms  a  reservoir.  It  then  presses  with 
great  force  laterally,  and  a  system  of  subterranean 
drainage  is  established.  If  the  impervious  stratum 
be  some  distance  up  a  hillside,  the  water  finds  its 
way  out,  not,  however,  all  along  the  stratum,  for 
the  existence  of  rents,  fissures,  and  inequalities 
confines  it  to  a  few  spots.  If  the  reservoir  be  on  an 
elevation  and  a  boring  be  made  on  a  lower  level  to 
any  of  the  branches  leading  from  it,  the  water  will 
rise  in  the  bore  to  the  surface  and  shoot  up  into  the 
air  to  a  height  proportional  to  the  pressure  from 
the  reservoir,  as  an  Artesian  well  (q.  v.),  which  is 
akin  to  a  spring.  Springs  are  of  two  kinds,  land 
and  perennial  springs,  the  former  existing  where 
there  is  a  porous  soil  with  an  impervious  subsoil, 
the  latter  deriving  their  waters  from  deeper  sources. 
Perennial  springs  include  thermal  springs  and  gey¬ 
sers.  [Intermittent-spring.]  Sometimes  springs 
contain  much  earthy  material ;  thus  there  are  cal¬ 
careous,  sulphureous  and  gypseous,  siliceous,  fer¬ 
ruginous,  saline,  carbonated  and  petroleum  springs. 
They  are  then  called  mineral  springs. 

U  (1)  Spring  of  pork :  The  lower  part  of  the  fore¬ 
quarter,  which  is  divided  from  the  neck  and  has 
the  leg  and  foot  without  the  shoulder.  (Beaum.  & 
Flet. :  Prophetess.) 

*(2)  Spring  of  the  day:  The  dawn,  dawning. 

“  About  the  spring  of  the  day,  Samuel  called  Saul  to  the 
top  of  the  house.” — 1  Samuel ,  ix.  26. 

spring-back,  s. 

Bookbinding :  A  mode  of  binding  in  which  a 
spring  in  the  back  throws  up  the  folded  edge  so  as 
to  make  the  leaves  lie  flat. 


spring-balance,  subst.  A  balance  in  which  the 
weight  of  an  object  is  determined  from  the  tension 
or  compression  of  a  spring  provided  with  an  index 
and  scale.  In  the  ordinary 
form  (a)  the  spring  is  spiral 
and  inclosed  in  a  cylindrical 
box,  at  whose  upper  end  is  a 
suspending  ring.  The  hook 
from  which  the  object  to  be 
weighed  is  suspended  ^con¬ 
nected  by  a  rod  to  a  piston 
above  the  spring,  so  that  the 
weight  has  the  effect  of  con¬ 
densing  the  spring,  a  finger  on 
the  rod  projecting  through  a 
long  slot  in  the  case  and  indi¬ 
cating  the  weight  upon  a 
graduated  and  numbered  scale.  Another  (b)  is  in 
the  form  of  the  letter  C,  the  upper  end  being  sus¬ 
pended  by  a  ring,  and  the  lower  end  affording 
attachment  for  the  hook  whereby  the  object  is  sus¬ 
pended.  As  the  bow  opens  a  finger  traverses  a 
graduated  arc  and  registers  the  weight. 

Spring-balance  valve: 

Steam :  A  spiral  spring  weighing-balance,  with  an 
index  and  pointer  attached  to  the  end  of  tbe  lever, 
by  which  the  pressure  upon  the  safety-valve  is  ad¬ 
justed. 


Spring-balances. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  fuU;  trf,  Syrian,  se,  ce  -  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 
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*pnng-beam,  & 

1.  Shipbuilding :  The  fore-and-aft  timber  uniting 
the  outer  ends  of  the  paddle-box  beams.  [Spon- 
son.] 

2.  Mach.  :  An  elastic  bar  at  the  top  of  a  tilt-ham¬ 
mer,  mortising-machine,  or  jig-saw,  to  accelerate 
the  fall  or  give  the  return  motion,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

3.  Carp. :  A  beam  stretching  across  a  bam  with¬ 
out  a  central  support,  so  as  to  leave  the  two  bents 
of  the  barn-floor  free  for  various  uses. 

spring-beauty,  s. 

Bot. :  A  popular  name  for  the  genus  Claytonia. 
spring-beetle,  s.  [Click-beetle.] 

spring-bell,  s. 

Bot. :  Sisyrinchium.  grandiflorum. 

spring-block,  s. 

Naut. :  A  common  block  or  dead-eye  connected  to 
a  ring  bolt  by  a  spiral  spring.  It  is  attached  to  the 
sheets,  so  as  to  give  a  certain  amount  of  elasticity 
and  assist  the  vessel  in  sailing. 

spring-board,  s.  An  elastic  board  used  in  vault¬ 
ing. 

spring-bok,  spring-boc,  s.  [Springbok.] 
spring-box,  s.  The  barrel  containing  the  spring 
in  any  piece  of  mechanism. 

spring-carriage,  s.  A  wheeled  carriage  mounted 
on  springs. 

Spring-cart,  s.  A  light  cart  mounted  on  springs, 
spring-coupling,  subst.  A  connecting  device  be¬ 
tween  cars,  for  attaching  the  draft-team  to  street¬ 
cars,  &c. 

spring-crocus,  s. 

Botany :  Crocus  vernus,  which  flowers  in  spring. 
[Crocus.] 

spring-faucet,  s.  A  faucet  which  is  closed  by  a 
spring  when  the  opening  force  is  withdrawn, 
spring-feed,  s.  Herbage  produced  in  the  spring, 
spring-forelock,  s.  A  cotter-key  whose  entering 
end  springs  apart  to  keep  it  from  accidentally 
withdrawing. 

♦spring- garden,  s.  A  garden  where  concealed 
springs  are  made  to  spout  jets  of  water  upon  the 
visitors. 

spring-grass,  s. 

Bot.:  Anthoxanthum  odoratum ,  and  the  genus 
Anthoxanthum.  [Vernal-grass.] 
spring-gun,  s.  A  gun  which  is  fired  by  the  stum¬ 
bling  of  a  trespasser  upon  it  or  against  a  wire  con¬ 
nected  with  the  trigger.  They  were  formerly  set  in 
plantations  and  preserves. 

“  At  that  time  no  statute  had  been  passed  making  the 
use  of  spring-guns  a  legal  offense.” — Notes  and  Queries, 
March  19,  1877,  p.  22L 
spring-haas,  s. 

Zo6l. :  The  Dutch  name  for  the  Jumping  Hare 
(q.  v.).  Used  also  by  settlers  at  the  Cape, 
spring-halt,  s.  The  same  as  Stbing-halt(<i.v.). 

‘‘Spring-halt  reigned  amongst  them.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  i.  3. 

spring-head,  s. 

1.  The  head  or  source  of  a  spring ;  hence,  a  fount¬ 
ain,  source,  or  origin.  (Lit.  db  Fig.) 

“The  spring-head  of  charity.” — Atterbury:  Sermons, 
vol.  i.,  ser.  2. 

2.  A  box,  clutch,  or  connection  at  the  point  of 
contact  of  the  outer  ends  of  an  elliptic  spring. 

♦spring-headed,  a.  Having  heads  that  spout  or 
spring  afresh. 

"Spring-headed  hydres;  and  sea-shouldring  whales.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  23. 

spring-hinge,  s.  A  hinge  provided  with  a  spring 
to  shut  it  after  the  door  to  which  it  is  attached  is 
opened. 

spring-hook,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  One  of  the  hooks  fixing  the  driving- 
wheel  spring  to  the  frame  of  a  locomotive  engine. 

spring  latch,  s.  A  latch  that  snaps  into  the 
keeper  after  yielding  to  the  pressure  against  it. 

spring-line,  s.  In  a  pontoon-bridge,  a  line  pass¬ 
ing  diagonally  from  one  pontoon  to  another, 
spring-lock,  s. 

Locksmith. :  A  lock  in  which  the  bolt  slips  back 
when  the  catcher  hasp  is  applied,  and  returns  by  a 
spring  to  engage  the  hasp,  catch,  or  staple. 

spring-mattress,  s.  A  mattress  having  metallic 
springs  beneath  the  hair  or  moss  filling, 
spring-pin,  s. 

Locomotive:  A  rod  between  the  springs  and  axle- 
boxes,  to  regulate  the  pressure  on  the  axles. 

spring-punch,  s.  A  punch  having  a  spring  to 
retract  the  plunger  after  the  blow  or  the  pressure. 


spring-rye,  s,  Eye  that  is  sown  in  the  spring, 
spring-searcher,  s.  [Searches,  s.,  II.  1.] 
spring-stay,  s. 

Naut. :  A  preventer  stay,  used  to  assist  a  princi¬ 
pal  stay. 

spring-tails,  s.  pi. 

Entom. :  The  Collembola  (q.  v.). 
spring  take-up,  s. 

Knitting :  An  elastic  finger,  fixed  to  the  needle- 
carrier,  to  take  up  the  slack  yarn  at  the  end  of  each 
Stroke. 

spring-tide,  s. 

1.  The  time  or  season  of  spring ;  spring-time. 

2.  (PI.) :  The  tides  at  the  time  of  the  new  and 
full  moon.  At  these  times  the  sun  and  moon  are  in 
a  straight  line  with  the  earth,  and  their  joint  effect 
in  raising  the  water  of  the  ocean  is  at  a  maxi¬ 
mum,  and  the  tides  are  consequently  the  highest. 
(Brande  db  Cox.) 

“  As  the  spring-tides,  with  heavy  splash, 

From  the  cliffs  invading  dash.” 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  v.  24. 
spring-time,  s.  The  time  or  season  of  spring; 
spring. 

“In  spring-time,  when  the  sun  with  Taurus  rides.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  769. 

spring-tool,  s. 

Glass :  The  light  tongs  of  the  glass-blower,  where¬ 
by  handles  and  light  objects  are  grasped. 

spring-trap,  s. 

1.  A  trap  whose  falling  bar  or  door  is  operated  by 
a  spring  as  soon  as  the  detent  is  released  by  any 
animal  tampering  with  the  bait. 

2.  A  form  of  steam-trap. 

spring-usher,  s. 

Entom.:  A  European  geometer  moth,  Hybernia 
leucophearia.  The  female  is  apterous. 

spring- valve,  s.  A  valve  which  is  held  to  its 
seat  by  a  spring,  except  as  temporarily  depressed 
by  the  hand  to  allow  the  flow  of  water. 

spring-water,  s.  Water  issuing  from  a  spring, 
as  distinguished  from  rain-water,  river-water,  &c. 

spring-wheat,  8.  A  species  of  wheat  to  be  sown 
in  the  spring. 

♦sprln'-gal  (1),  *sprln-gall  (1),  *sprln-gald 

(1), s.  [Prob.from  spring,  and  aZd=old.]  Ayouth; 
an  active  young  man. 

“  Then  came  two  springals  of  full  tender  yeares.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  x.  6. 

sprln'-ggl  (2),*sprln'-gall  (2),*sprln~g3.1e  (2), 

s.  [O.  Fr.  espringale.] 

Old  War:  An  ancient  form  of  military  weapon 
for  hurling  stones,  arrows,  pieces  of  iron,  &c. 

“  And  this  castell  was  set  betwene  the  toune  and  the  se* 
and  was  well  fortyfied  with,  springalles,  bombardes,  boues, 
and  other  artillery.” — Berners:  Froissart;  Cronyele,  vol. 
i.,  ch.  cxliv. 

spring-bok,  s.  [Eng.  spring,  and  Dut.  boc= a 
buck,  a  goat.  (See  extract.)] 

ZoOl  :  Antilope  euchore,  an  antelope  exceedingly 
comiLjn  in  South  Africa.  It  is  about  thirty  inches 
higa  the  horns  lyrate.very  small  in  the  female; 
color  yellowish  dun,  white  beneath.  Two  curious 
folds  of  skin  ascend  from  the  root  of  the  tail,  and 
terminate  near  the  middle  of  the  back;  they  are 
usually  closed,  but  opfen  out  when  the  animal  is  in 
rapid  motion,  and  disclose  a  large  triangular  white 
space,  which  is  otherwise  concealed. 

“The  Springbok  derives  its  name  from  the  prodigious 
leaps  which  it  takes  either  when  alarmed  or  in  play, 
often  to  the  height  of  seven  feet,  and  sometimes  of  twelve 
or  thirteen  feet.” — Chambers’  Cyclop.,  ix.  64. 

springe,  v.  t.  [Cf.  Dut.  spring-net=a.  bird-net; 
Ger.  sprinkel^a  springe.]  [Spring,  v.J  To  catch 
in  a  springe ;  to  ensnare. 

“Whose  weight  falls  on  our  heads  and  buries  us, 

We  springe  ourselves,  we  sink  in  our  own  bogs.” 

Beaum.  <i;  Flet. :  Prophetess,  iv.  3. 
springe,  *sprlndge,  s.  [Springe,  v.]  A  noose, 
a  gin  ;  a  snare  for  catching  birds. 

“As  a  woodcock  to  my  own  springe,  Osric: 

I  am  justly  kill’d  with  mine  own  treachery.” 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  v.  2. 
spring  -er,  s.  [Eng.  spring :  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  springs ;  one  who  springs 
or  rouses  game. 

♦2.  A  young  plant. 

“  The  young  men  and  maidens  .  .  .  cut  down  and  spoil 
young  springers  to  dress  up  their  May-booths.” — Evelyn: 
Sylva,  bk.  v.,  §  4. 

3.  A  name  given  to  various  animals ;  as — 

11)  [Spaniel,  A.  1  (1).] 

(2)  The  springbok  (q.  v.). 

(31  The  grampus. 

(4)  A  young  salmon. 

“A  nice  springer  weighing  11  $41b.” — Field,  Jan.  23.,  1886. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Architecture: 

(1)  The  impost  or  place  where  the  vertical  support 
to  an  arch  terminates  and  the  curve  of  the  arch 
begins. 

(2)  A  lower  voussoir  of  an  arch.  [Youssoir.] 

(3)  The  rib  of  a  groined  roof. 

(4)  The  bottom  stone  of  the  coping  of  a  gable. 

2.  Bot.:  A  variety  of  Agaricus  arvensis  suitable 
for  pickling. 

sprlng'-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  springy  ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  springy ;  elasticity. 

“A  springiness,  a  vitality,  an  elasticity,  and  an  exhi- 

larative  property  in  the  air  which  is  only  equalled  by  that 
of  Athens.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  The  state  of  abounding  with  springs ;  wetness, 
sponginess,  as  of  land. 

spring '-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Spring,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Rising  or  shooting  up ;  leaping, 
proceeding,  rousing. 

“  The  springing  trout  lies  still.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  15. 

II.  Heraldry:  A  term  applied  to 
beasts  of  chase  in  the  same  sense 
as  salient  to  beasts  of  prey.  Also 
applied  to  fish  when  placed  in 
bend. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act,  state,  or  process  of 

issuing,  leaping,  arising,  or  pro¬ 
ceeding. 

“The  sundry  germinations  and  springing  up  of  the 
works  of  righteousness  in  him.” — More;  Moral  Cabbala, 
pt.  iv.,  ch.  ii. 

*2.  Growth,  increase. 

“  Thou  makest  it  soft  with  showers;  thou  blessest  the 
springing  thereof.” — Psalm  lxv.  10. 


Springing. 


springing-course,  s. 

Arch. :  The  horizontal  course  of  stones  from  which 
an  arch  springs  or  rises. 

springing-line,  s. 

Arch. :  The  line  from  which  an  arch  rises, 
springing-use,  s. 

Law  :  A  contingent  use. 

♦sprin-gle,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  springe  (q.  v.).] 
A  springe,  a  noose,  a  snare. 

“  Almost  euerie  hedge  serueth  for  a  roade  and  euerie 
plashoote  for  springles  to  take  them.” — Carets:  Survey  of 
Cornwall,  fol.  25. 

fsprlng'-less,  a.  [En g.  spring ; -less.]  Destitute 
of  springs  or  wells. 

“  In  that  all  but  springless  country.”  —  Burroughs: 
Pepacton,  p.  53. 

fsprlng  -let,  s.  [Eng.  spring ;  dimin.  suff.  -let.] 
A  little  spring,  a  small  stream. 

“  But  yet  from  out  the  little  hill 
Oozes  the  slender  springlet  still.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  vi.  37. 

spring  -y,  a.  [En g.  spring ;  -y.] 

1.  Having  elasticity  like  a  spring ;  elastic. 

“A  light,  thin  fluid,  or  springy  body.” — Locke:  Nat. 
Philos.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Accompanied  or  characterized  by  springiness ; 
light. 

“One  of  the  candidates  walked  with  a  fine  springy 
action,  and  he  was  then  elected.” — St.  James’s  Gazette,  Jan. 
14,  1886. 

3.  Full  of,  or  abounding  with  springs  ;  wet,  spongy. 

“Where  the  sandy  or  gravelly  lands  are  springy  or  wet, 

rather  marl  them  for  grass  than  corn.” — Mortimer:  Hus¬ 
bandry. 

♦sprlnk,  *sprlnck,  s.  [Sprinkle,  u.]  A  sprinkle, 
a  stain. 

“  By  sprinck  of  6pot  distaynde.” 

Howell:  Arbor  of  Amitie. 

sprlfi'-kle,  *sprinc-kle,  ♦  spren  -  kel  -  yn, 
♦spren-kyll,  *spren-kle,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A  frequent, 
from  Mid.  Eng.  sprenge  (q.  v.) ;  Dut.  sprenkelen= 
to  sprinkle  ;  Ger.  sprenkeln=to  speckle,  to  spot.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  scatter  in  small  drops  or  particles;  to  scat¬ 
ter  or  strew  in  fine  separate  particles.. 

“  They  present  a  green  branch,  and  sprinkle  water  with 
the  hand  over  the  head.” — Cook:  Second  Voyage,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  iii. 

2.  To  besprinkle,  to  bestrew. 

"Sprinkling,  as  he  pass’d,  the  sands  with  gore.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xiii.  681. 

*3.  To  wash,  to  cleanse. 

“Having  our  hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience.” 
— Hebrews  x.  22. 


1)611,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  fhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  f. 
-Sian,  -tian  =  sh&n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =bel,  del. 
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B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  perform  the  act  of  scattering  a  liquid  or 
any  fine  substance  in  small  particles. 

2.  To  rain  in  fine  drops,  or  with  drops  falling 
infrequently;  as,  It  began  to  sprinkle.  ( Colloq .) 

*3.  To  fly  in  small  drops  or  particles, 
sprln -kle,  *sprinc-kle,  s.  [Sprinkle,  v.] 

1.  A  utensil  to  sprinkle  with,  a  sprinkler;  as  a 
loose  brush  for  sprinkling  holy  water;  a  holy-water 
sprinkler. 

“She  [Hope]  always  smyld,  and  in  her  hand  did  hold 
An  holy  waters princkle,  dipt  in  deow.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  xii.  13. 

2.  A  small  quantity  scattered,  a  sprinkling. 

*3.  A  tinkling  sound,  a  tinkle. 

sprink  -ler,  s.  [En g.  sprinkl(e) ; -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  sprinkles, 
sprink  -ling,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Sprinkle,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  scattering  in  small  drops  or  parti¬ 
cles. 

“Your  uncleanly  unctions,  your  crossings,  creepings, 
oensings,  sprinklings,  &c.” — Bp.  Hall:  Decad.  1.,  Ep.  1. 

2.  A  small  quantity  falling  in  separate  drops  or 
particles,  or  coming  infrequently ;  as,  a  sprinkling 
of  rain. 

3.  A  small  or  a  moderate  number  distributed  or 
scattered,  as  though  sprinkled  about. 

“Within  these  limits  there  are  sprinklings  of  various 
nationalities.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

sprint,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  short  race  run  at 
full  speed. 

“A  strong  wind  prevailed  each  day,  which,  blowing 
down  the  straight,  greatly  interfered  with  the  runners  in 
the  sprints.” — Field,  Feb.  19,  1887. 
sprint-race,  s.  The  same  as  Sprint  (q.  v.). 
sprint-runner,  s.  One  who  runs  sprint-races ;  a 
sprinter. 

“A  sprint-runner  and  football-player  is  ruined  for  life 
by  accident,  over-training,  and  over-exertion.” — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

sprint  er,  s.  [Eng.  sprint ;  -er.]  The  same  as 
Sprint-runner  (q.  v.). 

“The  master,  who  was  well-known  in  the  service  as  a 
very  swift  sprinter,  is  also  a  good  swimmer.” — Field,  Feb. 
12,  1887. 

sprit,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A  variant  of  spirt  or  spurt ,  v. 
(q- v.)] 

A.  Trans.:  To  throw  out  with  force  from  a  nar¬ 
row  orifice ;  to  spurt  out. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  sprout,  to  bud,  to  germinate,  as 
barley  steeped  for  malt. 

sprit  (l),s.  [Sprit,i;.]  A  shoot,  a  sprout. 

“  The  barley,  after  it  has  been  couched  four  days,  will 
sweat  a  little,  and  show  the  chit  or  sprit  at  the  root-end 
of  the  corn.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

sprit  (2),*spret,  *spreot,  s.  [A.  S.  spre6t=a  pole, 
orig.  a  sprout,  from  spredtan=to  sprout  (q.  v.) ; 
Dut.  spriet—a  sprit;  Dan.  sprod.  Sprit  and  sprout 
are  doublets.] 

Nautical : 

1.  A  diagonal  spar  which  raises  the  peak  of  a 
boat’s  sail,  the  lower  end  resting  in  a  becket  called 
the  Snotter.  It  serves  instead  of  a  gaff. 

2.  A  bowsprit  (q.  v.). 

sprit-sail,  s. 

Nautical: 

1.  A  four  cornered  sail  bent  to  the  mast  at  its 
weather-leech,  and  having  its  peak  extended  by  a 
sprit.  It  is  a  common  form  of  sail  for  boats. 

2.  A  sail  set  on  the  bowsprit. 

Sprit-sail  barge: 

Naut.:  (See  extract.) 

“For  instance,  there  is  the  well-known  sprit-sail  barge, 
a  vessel  with  a  mainsail  that  sets  on  a  sprit.  .  .  .  The 
mainsail  of  a  sprit-sail  barge  is  brailed  uj>  when  taken  in, 
and  one  must  be  careful  that  she  has  brails  in  talking  to 
sailors  about  her.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

Sprit-sail  yard: 

Naut. :  A  spar,  occasionally  used,  crossing  below 
the  bowsprit  a  little  a  baft  of  the  dolphin-striker,  and 
,  used  for  securing  the  rigging  of  the  jib-boom  and 
flying  jib-boom.  A  pair  of  spars  pointing  obliquely 
downward  at  opposite  sides  of  the  bowsprit  are 
sometimes  used  instead  of  the  sprit-sail  yard. 
These  are  known  as  sprit-sail  gaffs. 

sprite,  *sprit  (3),  *spryte,  subst.  [Fr.  esprit= 
spirit,  from  Latin  spiritum,  accusative  of  spiritus.] 
[Spirit.] 

*1.  Spirit,  life. 

“  Yeld  up  the  sprite  with  wounds  so  cruelly.” 

Surrey:  Virgil’s  Mneid,  ii. 

2.  A  spirit,  an  elf,  a  fairy. 

“She,  of  this  Peri  cell  the  sprite. n 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abydos,  ii.  5. 


sprite'-ful,  sprite -ful-iy,  &c.  [Sprightful, 
Sprightfully,  &c.] 

*sprit-ing,  *spryt-ing,  s.  [Spiriting.] 
sprock’-et,  subst.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  (See  com¬ 
pound.) 

sprocket-wheel,  s.  A  rag-wheel  (q.  v.). 
sprod,  s.  [Gael,  sprodh;  Irish  sproth—a  sprat.] 
A  salmon  in  its  second  year.  ( Prov .  Eng.) 

“Anglers  have  had  average  sport  amongst  the  sea  fish, 
morts,  and  sprods.” — Field,  Sept.  4,  1886. 

*sprong,  pret.  of  v.  [Spring,  u.] 
sproo,  sprew  (ew  as  6),  sprite,  subst.  [Dutch 
sprouiv,  spruw.] 

Pathol.:  Thrush.  (Scotch.) 
sprot,  s.  [The  same  word  as  sprout.']  [Sprat 
(2),s.]  A  kind  of  rush.  (Scotch.) 

sprout,  *sprut,  *sprute,  v.  i.  [Old  Fr.  spruta; 
Low  Ger.  spruten ,  sprotten;  Dutch  spruiten;  Ger. 
spriessen;  Icelandic  spretta= to  spurt  or  spout  out 
water,  to  sprout  (pa.  t.  spratt,  pi.  spruttu,  pa.  par. 
sprotinn) ;  A.  S.  spredtan  (pa.  t.  spredt,  pa.  par. 
sproten) =to  sprout.  Allied  to  sprit,  sprat,  spurt , 
sputter,  splutter,  and  a  doublet  of  spout  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  shoot,  as  the  seed  of  a  plant;  to  germinate; 
to  begin  to  grow  ;  to  put  out  shoots. 

“They  are  no  other  than  buds  sprouting  forth.” — P.  Hol¬ 
land:  Pliny,  bk.  xvii.,  ch.  xxi. 

*2.  To  shoot  into  ramifications. 

“Vitriol  is  apt  to  sprout  with  moisture.” — Bacon. 

3.  To  grow,  like  the  shoots  of  plants ;  as,  A  deer’s 
horns  sprout. 

*4.  To  proceed,  to  shoot. 

“The  heartiest  gratitude  .  .  .  sprouts  originally 
from  the  earthy  principle  of  self-interest.” — Search: 
Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xxiii. 

sprout,  subst.  [Dut.  spruit;  Icel.  sproti ;  Ger. 
spross.]  [Sprout,  u.l 

1.  The  shoot  or  bua  of  a  plant;  a  shoot  from  the 
seed,  or  from  the  stump,  or  from  the  root  of  a  plant 
or  tree,  or  from  the  end  of  a  branch. 

“  To  this  kid,  taken  out  of  the  womb,  were  brought  in 
the  tender  sprouts  of  shrubs  ;  and,  after  it  had  tasted,  it 
began  to  eat  of  such  as  are  the  usual  food  of  goats.” — Ray: 
On  the  Creation. 

2.  (PL):  Brussels  sprouts  (q.  v.). 

3.  (PI.)  :  A  bunch  of  twigs. 

sprfige,  a.&s.  [For  Spruce  (leather) = Prussian 
(leather).  To  dress  sprucely  was  to  dress  after  the 
Prussian  manner.  ( Skeat .)] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*1.  Brisk,  dashing,  sprightly. 

“Now,  my  spruce  companions.” 

Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  L 
*2.  Trim,  neat.  (Milton.) 

3.  Dandified ;  neat  without  elegance  or  dignity. 

“  In  so  neat  and  spruce  array.” 

Beaumont:  Remedy  of  Love. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  The  same  as  Spruce-leather  (q.  v., . 

2.  The  same  as  Spruce-beer  (q.  v.). 

II.  Bot.:  The  same  as  Spruce-fir  (q.  v.). 
spruce-beer,  s.  A  fermented  liquor  made  from 
the  leaves  and  small  branches  of  the  spruce-fir,  or 
from  the  essence  of  spruce,  boiled  with  sugar  or 
molasses,  and  fermented  with  yeast.  It  is  useful  as 
an  anti-scorbutic, 
spruce-fir,  s. 

Bot.:  A  popular  name  for  many  species  of  the 
genus  Abies  (q.  v.),  specif.  Abies  excelsa,  a  fine 
evergreen  which  sometimes  reaches  a  height  of  150 
feet,  with  a  straight,  though  not  very  thick  trunk, 
and  a  regular  pyramidal 
form.  Leaves  scattered 
equally  round  the  twigs; 
four-cornered,  mucronate, 


scales.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  north  of  Germany  and 
Norway,  whence  it  is  often 
called  the  Norway  spruce. 

It  is  commonly  planted  in 
southern  Europe,  and  af¬ 
fords  an  excellent  shelter 
for  game.  Its  timber  is 
the  white  deal  of  com¬ 
merce.  It  is  not  so  dura¬ 
ble  as  the  Scotch  pine,  but 
is  prized  for  masts,  spars, 
scaffolding  poles,  &c.  In 
Norway  it  takes  seventy  or  Spruce-fir. 

eighty  years  to  arrive  at 

maturity.  By  incision  it  yields  a  resin  whence  tur¬ 
pentine  and  Burgundy  pitch  are  manufactured. 
The  White  Spruce-fir  (A.  alba)  has  the  leaves  some¬ 
what  glaucous,  rather  pungent ;  the  cones  narrow, 


dull  green;  cones  cylindri¬ 
cal,  pendulous,  with  blunt, 
sinuate,  slightly  toothed 


oval,  tapering,  with  even,  undivided  scales.  It  Is 
found  in  North  America,  where  it  reaches  the 
height  of  forty  to  fifty  feet.  The  Black  Spruce  is  A. 
nigra,  from  the  very  cold  parts  of  North  America. 
The  leaves  are  short,  the  cones  ovate-oblong,  obtuse, 
with  ragged,  round  scales.  It  grows  to  seventy  or 
eighty  feet  high.  The  timber  is  very  valuable.  The 
Black  Spruce  of  British  Columbia  is  A.  menziesii. 
The  Red  Spruce  (A.  rubra)  is  also  North  American. 
It  is  about  fifty  feet  high,  and  its  timber  is  used  for 
sail  yards.  [Hemlock-spruce.] 
spruce-leather,  s.  Prussian  leather;  spruce, 
spruce-ocher,  s.  Brown  or  yellow  ocher, 
sprite,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Spruce,  a.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  trim  or  dress  in  a  spruce  manner; 
to  dress  up ;  to  prink. 

“  Then  ’gan  Don  Psittaco 
To  spruce  his  plumes.” 

More:  Song  of  the  Soul,  I.  ii.  39. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  dress  one’s  self  with  affected 
neatness. 

If  To  spruce  up :  To  dress  sprucely  or  trimly. 

“  Salmaois  would  not  be  seen  of  Hermaphroditus,  till 
she  had  spruced  up  herself  first.” — Burton:  Anat.  of  Mel¬ 
ancholy,  p.  335. 

sprfi$e -If,  adv.  [Eng. spruce ;  -ly.]  Inaspruc© 
manner;  with  extreme  or  affected  neatness. 
“Beware  of  men  who  are  too  sprucely  dressed.” 

Congreve :  Ovid  Imitated. 

sprfige-ness,  s.  [Eng.  spruce; -ness.]  The  qual¬ 
ity  or  state  c  being  spruce;  neatness  without 
elegance. 

“Now  in  the  time  of  spruceness,  our  plays  follow  the 
niceness  of  our  garments.” — Middleton:  Roaring  Oirl. 
(To  the  Header.) 

*sprfi§  -I-fy,  *sprfi$-I-fie,  v.  t.  [Eng.  spruce; 
suff.  -fy.]  To  make  spruce  or  fine.  (Cotgrave  :  s.  v. 
pimper.) 

sprfie  (l),s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Founding : 

1.  The  ingate  of  a  mold,  through  which  the  metal 
is  poured. 

2.  The  piece  of  metal  attached  to  a  casting,  occu¬ 
pying  the  gate  through  which  the  metal  wat. 
poured. 

3.  A  piece  of  metal  or  wood  used  by  a  molder  or. 
making  the  ingate  through  the  sand. 

sprfie  (2),  s.  [Sproo.] 

sprug,  v.  t.  [Cf.  sprack  and  spruce.]  To  make 
smart.  (Prov.) 

If  To  sprug  up :  To  dress  neatly ;  to  spruce  up. 
sprug,  s.  [Perhaps  from  sprug,  v.]  A  sparrow 
(Scotch.) 

sprung,  pret.,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Spring,  t\] 

A.  &  B.  As  pret.  &  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

C.  As  adjective: 

1.  Strained,  cracked  ;  as,  a  sprung  bat. 

2.  Intoxicated.  (Slang.) 

sprunt,  v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  but  perhaps  con 
nected  with  sprout  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  spring  up  ;  to  germinate,  to  sprout. 

2.  To  spring  forward  or  outward. 

“  Dear  image  of  thyself;  see !  how  it  sprunts 
With  joy  at  thy  approach.” 

Somerville:  Rural  Games,  iii, 

3.  To  bristle  up  ;  to  show  sudden  resentment, 
sprunt,  a.  &  s.  [Sprunt,  r.] 

A.  As  adj. ;  Active,  vigorous,  lively,  brisk. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  leap,  a  spring. 

2.  A  steep  ascent  in  a  road.  (Prov.  Eng.) 

3.  Anything  short  and  not  easily  bent, 
sprunt'-iy,  adv.  [En g.  sprunt;  -ly.] 

1.  Vigorously,  youthfully  ;  like  a  young  man. 

2.  Neatly,  trimly,  sprucely. 

“How  do  I  look  to-day?  am  I  not  drest 

Spruntlyf” — Ben  Jons  on:  Devil  is  an  Ass,  iv.  1, 
sprush,  a.  [Spruce,  a.]  (Scotch.) 
spry,  a.  [Sw.  dial.  sprygg=ve ry  lively,  skittish: 
sprdg,  spr&k,  sprdker=  spirited,  mettlesome.  Allied 
to  sprack  (q.  v.).]  Active,  nimble,  lively,  sharp, 
wary. 

spud,  s.  [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  spade ;  but  cf.  Dan. 
spyd ;  lcel.  spjdt=a  spear ;  Eng.  spit  (l),s.] 

*1.  A  short  knife. 

“My  spud  these  nettles  from  the  stones  can  part, 

No  knife  so  keen  to  weed  thee  from  my  heart.” 

Swift:  Pastoral  Dialogue  (17281. 

2.  Anything  short  and  thick  ;  specifically  — 

(1)  A  piece  of  dough  boiled  in  fat. 

(2)  A  potato.  (Irish.) 

“  But  it  was  eminently  a  ‘speed  the  plough,’  a  speed 
the  ‘spuds’  and  the  seeds  day.” — Field,  March  12,  1887. 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g5,  pot. 
or,  wore,  WQlf,  work,  wh6.  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cUre,  unite,  cfir,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  s e,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


spur 


spue 
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3.  A  sharp,  straight,  narrow  spade,  with  a  long 
hancue.  It  is  used  for  digging  post-holes,  and 
digging  out  heavy-rooted  weeds,  such  as  burdock, 
thistles,  &c. 

“He  comes  upon  him  grubbing  thistles  with  a  spud.” — 
Saturday  Review,  Dec.  2,  1882,  p.  737. 

4.  A  kind  of  small  spade  with  a  short  handle,  for 
use  with  one  hand. 

5.  A  spade-shaped  implement,  used  in  fishing  for 
broken  tools  in  a  well. 

spue,  v.  &s.  [Spew.] 

spfiil  -zie,  spill  -zie  (z  as  y),  s.  [Fr.  spolier, 
<rom  Lat.  spolio— to  rob,  to  spoil  (q.  v.).] 

Spoil,  booty. 

spfike,  s.  [Spook.]  A  spirit,  a  specter, 
sptlle,  subst.  [O.  Fr.  espaule;  Fr.  4paule=the 
shoulder.]  [Spauld.] 
spule-bone,  s.  The  blade-bone. 

“There’ 8  no  muckle  left  on  the  spule-bane.”— Scott: 
Bride  of  Lammemioor,  ch.  xviii. 

spul  -ler,  subst.  [For  spooler.']  [Spool.]  One 
employed  to  inspect  yarn,  to  see  that  it  is  well  spun 
and  fit  for  the  loom.  ( Prov .) 

spfil-zie  (z  as  y),  s.  [Spuilzie.] 

spu-mar  -1-3,,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  spuma= 
foam.] 

Botany :  A  genus  of  Gasteromycetous  Fungals. 
Spumaria  alba  looks  like  white  froth,  and  grows 
on  grasses,  &c. 

spume,  s.  [Lat.  sp«ma=foam.]  Froth,  scum, 
foam  ;  frothy  matter  rising  on  liquor  or  fluid  sub¬ 
stances  in  boiling,  effervescence,  or  agitation. 

“Thence  nitre,  sulphur,  and  the  fiery  spume 
Of  fat  bitumen.”  Thomson:  Summer,  1,108. 
spume,  r.  t.  [Spume,  8.] 

1.  To  froth,  to  foam. 

2.  To  spoom. 

♦spurn  e-ous,  a.  [Eat.spumeus.]  Foamy,  frothy, 
spumous. 

“In  the  spumeous  and  watry  or  terrene  moisture  of  the 
seed  is  contained  a  body  of  a  more  spirituous  or  aSreal 
consistency.  ” — More:  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  book  ii. 
ch.  xiv. 

♦spu-mes  -§en§e,  s-  [Eng.  spumescen(t) ; -ce.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  spumescent ;  the  state 
of  foaming  or  being  foamy. 

*sp3-mes'-§§nt,  a.  [Lat.  spumescens ,  pr.  par.  of 
8pumesco=to  grow  foamy,  from  spu»j.a=foam.] 
Resembling  froth  or  foam  ;  foaming. 

♦spum-Id,  adject.  [Spume.]  Spumous,  frothy, 
foaming. 

♦spu-mif-er-oiis,  adj.  [Lat.  spuma=toam,  and 
fero=  to  bear.]  Producing  foam  or  spume. 

spum  -i-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  spumy; -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  spumy. 

spum  -ous,  adj.  [Lat.  spumosus,  from  spuma= 
foam.]  Consisting  of  froth  or  foam  ;  frothy,  foamy. 

“The  spumous  and  florid  state,  which  the  blood  ac¬ 
quires  in  passing  through  the  lungs.” — Arbuthnot:  On 
Aliments,  ch.  i. 

♦spurn  -f,  a.  [Eng.  spum[e) ;  -y .] 

1.  .The  same  as  Spumous  (q.  v.). 

“From  both  the  wounds  gush’d  forth  the  spumy  gore.” 

Gay:  The  Death  of  Nessus. 

2.  Covered  with  foam. 

“The  Tiber  now  their  spumy  keels  divide.” 

Brooke:  Constantia. 

spun,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.  &  a.  [Spin,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pret.  &  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

C.  As  adj.:  Worked  by  spinning, 
spun-gold,  s.  A  flattened  silver-gilt  wire,  wound 
on  a  thread  of  yellow-silk. 

spun-silk,  s.  A  cheap  article  produced  from 
short-fibered  and  waste  silk,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  long  fibers  wound  from  the  cocoon  and  thrown. 
It  is  frequently  mixed  with  cotton. 

spun-silver,  s.  Thread  of  coarse  silk  or  singles, 
wound  with  flattened  silver  wire, 
spun-yarn,  s. 

Naut. :  A  line  formed  of  a  number  of  yams  twisted 
together,  but  not  laid  up.  Used  for  seizings,  serv¬ 
ing,  &c. 

spune,  s.  [Spoon.]  [Scotch.) 
spunge,  s.  &  v.  [Sponge,  s.  &  «.] 
spun-ger,  s.  [Sponger.] 

spunk,  *sponk,  *spunck,  s.  [Ir.  &  Gael,  spcmc 
=sponge.  tinder,  touchwood,  from  Lat.  spongia—a 
sponge  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Touchwood;  tinder  made  from  a  species  of 
fungus;  amadou. 

“To  make  white  powder;  it  is  surely  many  wayes  feasi¬ 
ble:  the  best  I  know  is  by  the  powder  of  rotten  willows, 
spunk,  or  touch-wood  prepared  might  perhaps  make  it 
russet.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 


2.  A  match,  a  small  piece  of  wood  dipped  in  sul¬ 
phur  ;  a  spark. 

“A.  spunk  o’  fire  in  the  red-room.” — Scott:  Guy  Manner- 
ing,  ch.  xi. 

3.  A  quick,  ardent  temper ;  mettle,  spirit. 

II.  Bot. :  Polyporus  igniarius. 

spunk  -y,  spunk  -le,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  spunk;  -y.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Spirited,  mettlesome,  fiery,  irritable. 

“Erskine  a  spunkie  Norland  billie.” 

Bums:  Cry  and  Prayer. 

2.  Applied  to  a  place  supposed  to  be  haunted, 
from  the  frequent  appearance  of  the  ignis  fatuus. 

B.  As  substantive : 


1.  The  ignis  fatuus,  or  Will-o’-the-wisp. 

2.  A  person  of  a  fiery  or  irritable  temper. 

spur,  *spore,  *sporre,  *spure,  *spurre,s.  [A.  S. 
spura,  spora=a  spur ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  spoor— a  spur, 
a  track ;  Icel.  spori ; 

Dan  .spore;  Swedish 
sporre;  O.  H.  Ger. 
sporo ;  M.  H.  German 
spor ;  Ger.  sporn,  all 
=a  spur ;  Eng.  spoor ; 

Icel.  spor ;  Ger.  spur 
=a  track,  a  spoor 
(q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Lan¬ 
guage  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  An  instrument 
attached  to  the  heel, 
and  having  a  rowel 
or  wheel  of  points  to 
prick  a  horse’s  side. 

The  rim  is  the  part 
inclosing  the  heel  of 
the  boot;  the  neck, 
the  part  between  the 
rowel  and  rim.  [Row¬ 
el.]  Spurs  were  the 
special  badge  of 
knighthood;  hence, 
to  win  one’s  spurs— 
to  become  a  knight, 
and, generally,  to 
achieve  the  utmost 

one  can  in  any  line  or  profession;  to  attain  the 
highest  eminence. 

“Wild  as  the  wild  deer,  and  untaught, 

With  spur  and  bridle  undetiled.” 

Byron:  Mazeppa,  ix. 

(2)  The  largest  and  principal  root  of  a  tree. 

“  By  the  spurs  plucked  up  the  pine  and  cedar.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  v. 
Something  which  projects;  a  snag. 

(4)  The  hard-pointed  projection  on  a  cock’s  leg, 
which  serves  for  defense  and  attack. 


!.  Frankish  (10th  cent.);  6.  Nor¬ 
man;  c.  Henry  IV.;  d.  Henry 
VI.;  e.  Edward  IV.;  f.  Edward 
IV.;  g.  Henry  VII.;  h.  Henry 
VIII.;  i.  Elizabeth;/.  A  Jing¬ 
ling  Spur  (Elizabeth);  k. 
Cromwell;  l.  A  Gambado  Spur 
(James  II.);  m.  GambadoSpur 
(William  III.);  n.  George  I. 


ffi. 


“The  cock,  for  instance,  hath  his  spurs,  and  he  strikes 
his  feet  inward  with  singular  strength  and  order.” — Hale: 
Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  56. 

(5)  A  mountain  or  mountain  mass,  shooting  out 
from  a  range  of  mountains,  or  from  another  mount¬ 
ain,  and  extending  for  some  distance  in  a  lateral  or 
rectangular  direction. 

“Finally  gaining  the  height  of  the  first  spur  that 
barred  their  way.” — Field,  Feb.  19,  1887. 

(6)  A  sea  swallow.  [Prov.) 

2.  Fig.:  Anything  that  seems  to  goad,  spur,  or 
impel  to  action ;  a  goad,  an  incitement,  an  incentive, 
a  stimulus. 

“  His  ferocious  temper  needed  no  spur;  yet  a  spur  was 
applied.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  The  angle  at  which  the  arteries  leave  a 
cavity  or  trunk.  [Dunglison.) 

2.  Arch. :  A  buttress. 

3.  Botany: 

(1)  [Calcar  (2).] 

(2)  [PI.):  Little  stunted  branches  on  a  tree,  flower 
buds,  the  growth  of  which  has  been  retarded  because 
they  are  about  to  put  forth  flower  buds  instead  of 
leaves.  [Lindley.) 

(3)  A  grain  of  rye  affected  with  ergot. 

4.  Carp. :  A  strut  or  brace  strengthening  a  rafter 
or  stiffening  a  post. 

5.  Fortification: 

(1)  A  tower  or  blockhouse  in  the  outworks  before 
the  port. 

(2)  A  wall  that  crosses  part  of  a  rampart  and  con¬ 
nects  it  to  the  interior  work. 

6.  Hydr.  Eng.:  A  projection  carried  out  from  the 
bank  of  a  river  to  deflect  the  current  and  protect 
the  bank.  It  is  made  of  masonry,  of  piles,  or  of 
earth  revetted  by  gabions  or  fascines. 

7.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  sole  with  spikes,  to  enable  a  seaman  to 
stand  on  a  whale  while  flensing  it. 

(2)  A  prong  on  the  arm  of  some  forms  of  anchor, 
to  assist  in  taming  the  lower  arm  from  the  shank. 


8.  Shipbuilding: 

(1)  A  shore  extending  from  the  bilgeway,  and 
fayed  and  bolted  to  the  bottom  of  the  ship  on  the 
stocks. 

(2)  A  curved  piece  of  timber,  serving  as  a  half- 
beam  to  support  a  deck  where  a  hatchway  occurs. 

(3)  A  compass  timber  or  knee,  having  one  arm 
bolted  to  the  dock-beams  and  a  vertical  arm  bolted 
to  the  bitts,  which  are  additionally  secured  there¬ 
by. 

IT  (1)  Battle  of  Spurs: 

Hist. :  The  name  given  to  two  battles  in  which 
the  French  were  defeated  at  Guinegate,  near  Cour- 
trai:  (1)  By  the  Flemings  in  1302;  (2)  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Austrians  in  1513.  These  battles  are  said 
to  have  been  so  named,  because  the  losers  “used 
their  spurs  more  than  their  swords.”  In  the  first 
case,  a  more  probable  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  “  the  Flemings  took  at  Courtrai  four 
thousand  pairs  of  gilt  spurs,  which  were  only  worn 
by  knights.  These  Velly,  happily  enough,  com¬ 
pares  to  Hannibal’s  three  bushels  of  gold  rings  at 
Cannes. ”  [Hallam:  Middle  Ages,  chap,  i.,  pt.  i., 
note.) 

(2)  On  the  spur  of  the  moment :  On  the  impulse 
felt  at  the  moment ;  without  consideration. 

“He  most  likely  regrets  now  having  acted  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

spur-gear,  spur-gearing,  s. 

Mach. :  Gearing  in  which  spur-wheels  are  used. 

spur-maker,  s.  One  whose  occupation  is  to 
make  spurs. 

spur-pruning,  s.  A  mode  of  pruning  trees,  by 
which  one  or  two  eyes  of  the  preceding  year’s  wood 
are  left,  and  the  rest  cut  off,  so  as  to  leave  short 
rods. 

spur-rowel,  s.  The  rowel  of  a  spur. 

“Put  feathers,  bullets,  and  spurrowels  in  a  box.” — More: 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

spur-royal,  *spur-rial,  *spur-ryal,  s.  A  gold 

coin  first  made  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IY.  In  the 


Spur-royal. 


reign  of  James  I.,  its  value  was  about  $3.65.  So 
called  from  having  on  the  reverse  a  sun  with  four 
cardinal  rays  issuing  from  it,  so  as  to  support  a 
resemblance  to  the  rowel  of  a  spur.  The  illustra¬ 
tion  is  about  half  the  size  of  the  coin. 

“  I  have  a  paper  with  a  spur-ryal  in.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Alchemist,  iii.  2, 

spur-shell,  s. 

ZoOl.:  The  genus  Imperator  (a.  v.),  in  allusion  to 
its  old  name  Calcar,  and  to  the  fact  that,  seen  from 
above,  the  shell  somewhat  resembles  the  rowel  of  a 
spur. 

spur-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Petitia  domingensis. 

spur-valerian,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Centranthus. 

♦spur-way,  s.  A  narrow  way  for  horses;  a  bridle¬ 
path. 

spur-wheels,  s.  pi. 

Mach.:  The  ordinary  form  of  cog-wheels.  The 
cogs  are  radial  and  peripheral,  and  are  adapted  to 
engage  counterpart  cogs  on  another  wheel.  The 
pitch-lines  of  the  driving  and  the  driven  wheel  are 
in  one  plane. 

spur-wing,  s. 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  bird  having  a 
horny  spur  or  spurs  on  the  shoulders  of  the  wing®. 
[Palamedehle.] 

spur-winged-goose,  s. 

Ornith. :  Plectropterus  gambensis,  from  northern 
and  western  Africa.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the  com¬ 
mon  goose ;  upper  parts  of  body  glossy  black,  with 
metallic  reflections;  under  parts  white;  bend  of 
wing  with  a  large  blunt  spur,  which  is  sometimes 
double. 

spur-wood,  s. 

Botany :  Ranunculus  flammula.  [Britten  <£  Hol¬ 
land.) 

spur,  *spurre,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Spur,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  prick  with  spurs ;  to  urge  to  a  faster  pace 
with  spurs. 

“  Resolv’d  to  learn,  he  spurr’d  his  fiery  steed.” 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Aroite,  ii.  249. 


tjtfil,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
•dan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion.  -§ion  —  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shfls.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 


spurgall 

2.  To  fit  or  furnish  with  spurs ;  to  put  spurs  on ; 
to  attach  spurs  to;  as,  a  traveler  booted  and 
spurred. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  urge,  encourage,  or  incite  to  action;  to 
instigate,  to  impel,  to  goad. 

“With  their  power  to  unsheath  the  taste  and  spur  the 
flagging  appetite.” — Scribner's  Magazine,  August,  1887, 
p.  477. 

*2.  To  hasten.  (Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  i.  10.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  spur  one’s  horse  to  make  it  go  fast  or 
faster ;  to  ride  fast. 

“  But  all  spurd  after,  fast  as  they  mote  fly, 

To  reskew  her  from  shamefull  villany.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IH.  i.  18. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  press  forward. 

“  Some  bold  men,  though  they  begin  with  infinite  igno¬ 
rance  and  error,  yet,  by  spurring  on,  refine  themselves.” 
— Grew. 

2.  To  urge,  to  impel,  to  incite,  to  instigate. 
“Self-interest,  as  we  there  show,  spurring  to  action  by 

hopes  and  fears.” — Warburton:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  i.,  §  4. 

spur'-g&ll,  v.  t.  [English  spur,  and  gall.']  To 
wound  or  gall  with,  or  as  with  a  spur. 

“  I  am  ridden,  Tranio, 

And  spur-gall’ d  to  the  life  of  patience.” 

Beam.  &  Flet. :  Woman’s  Prize,  ii.  4. 

sptir'-gall,  s.  [Spuegall,  p.]  A  place  galled 
or  excoriated  by  much  using  of  the  spur. 

spurge,  s.  [O.  Fr.  spurger,  espurger=to  purge; 
Lat.  expurgo:  ex— out,  and purgo=to  purge.] 

Bot.:  The  genus  Euphorbia  (q.  v.). 
spurge-flax,  s. 

Bot.:  Daphne  gnidium. 
spurge  hawk-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  Deilephila  euphorbias.  Fore  wings  gray, 
with  blotches  and  bands  of  olive-brown,  hind  wings 
pink,  with  black  blotches  and  bands,  and  at  the 
anal  angle  a  snowy-white  mark;  thorax  and  abdo¬ 
men  olive-brown,  with  black  and  white  lines  and 
spots.  The  larva  feeds  on  spurges, 
spurge-laurel,  s. 

Bot. :  Daphne  laureola. 
spurge-olive,  s. 

Bot. :  Daphne  mezereum. 

sp&rge  -wort,  s.  [Eng.  spurge,  and  wort.] 

Botany : 

1.  Iris  foetidissima. 

2.  (PI.) :  The  order  Euphorbiacese. 

*spQrg'-ing,  s.  [Spuege.]  Purging. 

“The  spurging  of  a  dead  man’s  eyes.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Witches’  Charms. 

spur’-l-ous,  a.  [Lat.  spwrius=bastard.] 

1.  Not  legitimate;  bastard. 

“Your  Scipios,  Caesars,  Pompeys,  and  your  Catos, 
These  gods  on  earth,  are  all  the  spurious  brood 
Of  violated  maids.”  Addison:  Cato,  ii.  1. 

2.  Not  proceeding  from  the  true  source,  or  from 
the  source  pretended;  not  being  what  it  pretends 
or  appears  to  be ;  not  genuine ;  counterfeit,  false. 

“To  mistake  your  genuine  poetry  for  their  spurious 
productions.” — Dryden:  Juvenal.  (Dedic.) 

spurious-disease,  s. 

Pathol.:  A  disease  which  is  mistaken  for  another, 
as  spurious  croup,  hydrocephalus,  &c. 
spurious-wing,  s.  [Bastaed-wing.] 

spiir'-i-ous-ly,  adv.  [En g.  spurious;  -ly.]  In  a 
spurious  manner  ;  falsely,  counterfeitly. 

“  The  child  had  been  spuriously  passed  upon  Yirginius 
for  his  own.” — Webster:  Tragedy  of  Appius  and  Virginia. 

spur-I-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  spurious;  -ness.] 

1.  Illegitimacy,  bastardy;  the  state  of  being  of 
illegitimate  birth. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  spurious,  false, 
counterfeit,  or  not  genuine. 

“Books  superadded  by  Patricius  .  .  .  and  no  sign 
of  spuriousness  or  bastardy  discovered  in  them.” — Cud- 
worth:  Intell.  System,  p.  821. 

spiir  -less,  *spure-les,  adj.  [Eng.  spur;  -less.] 
Without  spurs  ;  having  no  spurs. 

spurless-violet,  s. 

Bot. :  The  old  genus  Erpetion,  now  merged  in 
Viola  (q.  v.). 

spur'-ling,  s.  [Spaeling.] 
spurling-line,  s. 

Nautical: 

1.  A  line  from  the  steering-wheel  to  the  tell-tale 
in  the  cabin,  by  which  the  position  of  the  tiller  may 
be  observed  without  going  on  deck. 

2.  A  line  with  fair-leaders,  for  running  ropes. 
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sptirn,  *sporne,  *spurne,  *spurn-en,  v.  t.  &  i. 

[A.  S.  speornan,  gespeornan,  gespornan=  to  kick 
against  (pa.  t.  spearn,  pi.  spurnoii,  pa.  par.  spor- 
nen) ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  sperna  (pa.  t.  sparn)=to 
spurn,  to  kick  with  the  feet;  Latin  sperno=  to 
despise.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  kick  back  or  away,  as  with  the  foot;  to 
kick. 

“  He  with  his  feet  wol  spurnen  doun  his  cup.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  10,929. 

2.  To  reject  with  the  greatest  disdain;  to  scorn, 
to  despise  ;  to  treat  with  contempt. 

“  Man  spurns  the  worm,  but  pauses  ere  he  wake 
The  slumbering  venom  of  the  folded  snake.” 

Byron:  Corsair,  i.  11. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  kick  or  toss  up  the  heels. 

“The  drunken  chairman  in  the  kennel  spurns. 

The  glasses  shatters,  and  his  charge  o’erturns.” 

Oay:  Trivia,  ii.  519. 

*2.  To  dash  the  foot  against  anything;  to  kick 
with  the  feet. 

“A  leper  lady  rose,  and  to  her  wend, 

And  sayd,  Why  spumes  thou  again  the  wall  ?” 

Chaucer:  Complaint  of  Creseide. 

3.  To  manifest  the  greatest  disdain  or  contempt 
in  rejecting  anything ;  to  show  contempt  or  disdain 
in  resistance. 

“This  pomp  of  pretension,  which  spurns  at  the  idea 
of  reform.” — Knox:  Liberal  Education.  (App.) 

spurn,  *spurne,  s.  [Spuen,  v.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  blow  with  the  foot ;  a  kick. 

“  And  what  defense  can  properly  be  used  in  such  a 
despicable  encounter  as  this,  but  either  the  slap  or  the 
spurn t” — Milton:  Colasterion. 

2.  Disdainful  or  contemptuous  rejection ;  an  in¬ 
sult. 

“The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  th’  unworthy  takes.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

II.  Mining  (pi.) :  Small  ties  or  connections  left 
between  the  coals  hanging  and  the  ribs  and  pillars, 
to  insure  safety  to  the  miner  during  cutting. 

*spurn-point,  *spurne-poynte,  subst.  An  old 
game,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  exactly  known. 

spurn-water,  s. 

Nautical:  A  channel  at  the  end  of  a  deck,  to 
restrain  the  water. 

sptirn'-er,  subst.  [Eng.  spurn,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
spurns. 

spGrn'-ejf,  subst.  [See  def.]  Probably  a  corrupt, 
of  Spurrey  (q.  v.). 
spurre,  s.  [Spue,s.] 

*1.  A  spur. 

2.  The  Sea-swallow, 
spurred,  a.  [Eng.  spur,  s. ;  -ed.] 

1.  Wearing  or  having  spurs. 

2.  Having  prolongations  or  shoots  like  spurs, 
spurred-chameleon,  s. 

ZoOlogy :  Chameleon  calcifer,  from  the  country 
round  Aden. 

spurred-corolla,  s. 

Bot. :  A  corolla  having  a  spur  near  its  base,  as  in 
Tropseolum.  [Spue,  s.,  II.  3.] 

spurred-rye,  s.  Bye  affected  with  ergot.  [Ee- 
GOt,  Eve.] 

spurred  tree-frog,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Polypedates  eques,  from  Ceylon.  The  fin¬ 
gers  are  not  webbed,  and  there  is  a  spur-like  appen¬ 
dage  on  the  heel ;  grayish-olive  above,  with  a  black 
mark  like  an  hour-glass  on  the  back, 
spur'-rer,  s.  [Eng.  spur,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  spurs  ;  one  who  uses  spurs. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  or  that  which  spurs,  incites,  or 
urges  on  ;  a  stimulus,  an  instigator. 

spur'-rey,  s.  [O.  Fr.  spurrie;  Ger.  spark,  spergel, 
spOrgel;  Mod.  Lat.  spergula.] 

Bot.:  The  genus  Spergula  (q.  v.). 
spur'-ri-er,  s.  [Eng.  spur;  - ier .]  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  make  spurs. 

“That  saddlers  and  spurriers  would  be  ruined  by  hun¬ 
dreds  ” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

spur'-r^,  s.  [Spueeey.] 

*spur-ry,  a.  [Eng.  spur;  -y.]  Forked  like  the 
rowels  of  a  spur. 

“  Like  a  star  it  cast  a  spurry  ray.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xix.  367. 

spurt  (1),  *splrt,  v.  t.  &  i.  [The  same  word  as 
sprout;  Mid.  Eng.  sprutten,  from  A.  S.  spry  than, 
spritten=to  sprout.] 


sputum 

A.  Trans.:  To  throw  out  or  eject  in  a  stream  oi 
jet,  as  water ;  to  spout  out ;  to  drive  or  force  out 
with  violence,  as  from  a  narrow  orifice ;  to  squirt. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  gush  out  in  a  small  stream  sud¬ 
denly  and  forcibly,  or  at  intervals,  as  blood  from 
an  artery,  &c.  (Usually  followed  by  out.) 

“  At  last  I  perceived  two  white  specks  in  the  middle  of 
the  boil,  and  squeezing  it,  two  small  white  worms  spurted 
out.” — Dampier:  Voyages,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

spurt  (2),  v.  i.  [Icel.  sprettr=  a  spurt,  spring, 
bound,  from  spretta,  pa.  t.  spratt= to  start,  to 
spring,  to  sprout ;  cf.  Sw.  spritta= to  start.  Closely 
allied  to  spurt  (1),  v.]  To  make  a  sudden,  sharp, 
and  vigorous  temporary  effort  in  an  emergency,  as 
in  running,  rowing,  &c. 

“Pitman  spurted  in  a  most  determined  manner.” — 
Field,  April  4,  1885. 

spurt  (1),S.  [SpUET  (1),  P.] 

1.  A  forcible  gush  of  liquid  from  a  confined  place 
or  narrow  orifice;  a  jet. 

“See  the  breeze  curling  on  the  water  on  both  sides  of 
us,  and  sometimes  get  a  spurt  of  it.” — Dampier:  Voyages, 
vol..ii.,  pt.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  A  short,  sudden  outbreak. 

“  A  sudden  spurt  of  woman’s  jealousy.” 

Tennyson:  Vivien,  374, 

*3.  A  shoot,  a  bud. 

spurt-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Scirpus  maritimus. 

spurt  (2),  s.  [Spuet  (2),p.]  A  sudden,  sharp, 
and  vigorous  temporary  effort  in  an  emergency. 

“Oxford  drew  away  again  as  the  spurt  in  the  losing 
boat  diect  away.” — Field,  April  4,  1885. 

*spur  -tle,  v.t.  [A  frequent,  from  spurt  (l),v. 
(q.  v.).]  To  spurt  or  shoot  in  a  scattering  manner. 

spur -wort,  s.  [Eng.  spur,  and  wort.] 

Bot. :  Sherardia  arvensis. 

spu'-tg.,  s.  pi.  [Sputum.] 

spu-ta'-tion,  s.  [Latin  sputatus,  pa.  par.  of 
sputo=  to  spit.]  The  act  of  spitting. 

“A  moist  consumption  receives  its  nomenclature  from 
a  moist  sputat ion,  or  expectoration:  a  dry  one  is  known 
by  its  dry  cough.” — Harvey:  On  Consumptions. 

spu'-ta-tive,  a.  [Sputation.]  Spitting  much ; 
inclined  to  spit. 

“  To  allay  that  sputative  symptom.” — Wot  ton:  Remains, 
p.  370. 

sputgh  -eon,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  inner 
part  of  the  mouthpiece  of  a  sword  scabbard,  which 
retains  the  lining  in  place. 

*spute,  v.  t.  [A  contract,  of  dispute  (q.  v.).] 

sput'-ter,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A  frequent,  from  spout,  v. 
(q.  v.) ;  Low  Ger.  spruttern,  sputtern=to  sprinkle.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  eject  or  throw  out  moisture  in  small  de¬ 
tached  particles. 

“  They  keep  the  wheels  of  his  temper  oiled,  and  the 
fire  within  from  sputtering  into  the  ashes  of  discontent.” 
— Field,  April  4,  1885.  m 

2.  To  eject  saliva  from  the  mouth  in  small  or 
scattered  portions,  as  in  rapid  speaking ;  to  spit,  to 
splutter. 

“  While  N - and  M - sputter  there 

Thou’lt  ne’er  prevent  with  all  thy  care, 

The  melting  of  the  suet.”  Mason:  Ode. 

3.  To  fly  off  in  small  particles  with  a  crackling 
noise. 

“  When  sparkling  lamps  their  sput.t’mng  light  advance, 

.And  in  the  sockets  oily  bubbles  dance.” 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgic  i.  537. 

4.  To  make  a  spluttering  noise  in  water. 

“The  multitudinous  sputtering  and  shuffling  of  their 
bills  in  the  water.” — Burroughs :  Pepacton,  p.  306. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  eject  or  emit  with  a  spluttering  noise. 

“Lick’d  their  hissing  jaws  that  sputter'd  flame.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  ii.  279. 

2.  To  utter  rapidly  and  indistinctly;  to  jabber; 
to  splutter  out. 

sput'-ter,  s.  [Sputtee,  v.] 

1.  Moist  matter  ejected  in  small  detached  par¬ 
ticles. 

2.  A  noise,  a  bustle,  an  uproar. 

sput-ter-er,  s.  [Eng.  sputter;  -er.]  One  who 
sputters  or  splutters. 

spu'-tum,  s.  [Lat.,  from  spuo= to  spit  out.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Spittle;  salival  discharges  from 
the  mouth. 

2.  Pathol. :  The  substance  expectorated  in  bron¬ 
chitis, .  pneumonia,  and  other  chest  affections. 
Often  in  the  plural,  sputa. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cQr,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  q.u  =  kw. 


/ 


spy 
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squally 


spy,  *spie,  ♦spye,  s.  [O.  Fr.  espie.]  [Spy,  v.] 

1.  One  who  keeps  a  constant  watch  on  the  actions, 
movements,  &c.,  of  others ;  one  who  secretly  watches 
all  that  passes. 

“As  each  is  known  to  be  a  spy  upon  the  rest,  they  all 
live  in  continual  restraint.” — Idler,  No.  78. 

2.  Specif.,  one  who  is  sent  secretely  into  the  camp, 
or  territory  of  an  enemy,  to  examine  their  works, 
ascertain  their  strength  and  intended  movements, 
and  report  thereon  to  the  proper  authorities.  A  spy 
if  caught  is  liable  to  capital  punishment. 

“  Sends  he  some  spy,  amidst  these  silent  hours. 

To  try  yon  camp,  and  watch  the  Trojan  powers?” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  x.  43. 

*3.  The  pilot  of  a  vessel. 

*4.  A  glance,  a  look. 

“  Each  other’s  equall  puissaunce  envies. 

And  through  their  iron  sides  with  cruell  spies 
Does  seeke  to  perce.”  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  L  ii.  17. 

spy-boat,  s.  A  boat  sent  out  to  gain  intelli¬ 
gence. 

“  Giving  the  color  of  the  sea  to  their  spy-boats,  to  keep 
them  from  being  discovered,  came  from  the  Yeneti.” — 
Arbuthnot. 

spy-glass,  s.  A  telescope ;  a  small  telescope. 

♦spy-money,  s.  Money  paid  to  a  spy ;  a  reward 
for  secret  intelligence. 

*Spy-Wednesday,  s.  A  name  given  to  the  Wed¬ 
nesday  immediately  preceding  Easter,  in  allusion 
to  the  betrayal  of  our  Lord  by  Judas  Iscariot. 

spy,  *spie,  v.  t.  &  i.  [For  espy,  from  O.  French 
espier ;  from  0.  H.  Ger.  spehdn;  M.  H.  Ger.  spehen; 
Ger.  spahen= to  watch  closely ;  Lat.  specio=to  look ; 
Gr.  skeptomai— to  look.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  gain  sight  of;  to  discover,  to  espy,  to  per¬ 
ceive,  to  detect. 


"And,  when  I  spy  advantage,  claim  the  crown.” 

Shakesp..-  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  1. 

♦2.  To  explore,  to  view,  examine,  or  inspect  closely 
and  secretly.  (Generally  with  out.) 

“  Moses  sent  to  spy  out  Jaazer,  and  they  took  the  village 
thereof.” — Numbers  xxi.  32. 

3.  To  ascertain  ot  gain  a  knowledge  of  secretly 
and  by  artifice;  to  discover  by  close  search  or 
examination. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  search  narrowly;  to  scrutinize, 
to  pry. 

“It  is  my  nature’s  plague 
To  spy  into  abuses.” — Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  3. 

♦spy -craft,  s.  [Eng.  spy,  and  craft  (1),  s.]  The 
acts  or  practice  of  a  spy ;  the  act  or  practice  of 
spying. 

♦spy  -d&m,  s.  [Eng.  spy ;  -dom.]  The  act  or  prac¬ 
tice  of  spying;  the  system  of  employing  spies; 
spyism. 

“A  sensible  international  custom  has  obtained  through¬ 
out  Europe  which  deprives  spydom  of  its  only  imaginable 
excuse  whilst  nations  are  at  peace  with  one  another.”— 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

♦spy '-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  spy ;  -ism.]  The  same  as  Spy. 
Dom  (q.  v.). 

sq.,  abbrev.  [See  def.]  Square. 

squab,  ♦squob,  a.,  adv.  &  s.  [Sw.  dial.  sqvapp=a. 
splash;  Ger.  schwapp= a  slap;  Sw.  dial.  sqvabb= 
loose  or  fat  flesh  ;  sqvabba—a  fat  woman ;  sqvabbig 
=fl  abby.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Fat,  short,  thick  and  stout ;  bulky. 

“The  nappy  ale  goes  round; 

Nor  the  squab  daughter  nor  the  wife  were  nice, 

Each  health  the  youths  began,  Sim  pledg’d  it  twice.” 

Betterton. 


2.  Unfledged,  unfeathered,  newly-hatched. 

“It’s  gout  is  pre-eminently  good  in  a  pie,  and  with 
squab  (t.  e.,  very  young)  chicken.” — Field,  13,  1886. 

*3.  Shy,  coy,  quiet. 

“Your  demure  ladies  that  are  so  squob  in  company,  are 
devils  in  a  corner.” — Nat.  Lee:  Princess  of  Cleve,  iii.  i. 

*4.  Short,  curt,  abrupt. 

“We  have  returned  a  squab  answer.” — Walpole:  To 
Mann,  iii.  125. 

*B.  As  adv. :  With  a  heavy  fall ;  plump,  flop. 
“The  eagle  took  the  tortoise  up  into  the  air,  and  dropt 
him  down,  squab,  upon  a  rock.” — V Estrange:  Fables. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  short,  fat  person. 

“  Gorgonius  sits,  abdominous  and  wan. 

Like  a  fat  squab  upon  a  Chinese  fan.” 

Co  toper:  Progress  of  Error,  218. 

2.  A  young  pigeon  or  dove. 

3.  A  kind  of  sofa  or  couch ;  a  stuffed  cushion. 

“  On  her  large  squab  you  find  her  spread.” 

Pope:  Artemisia. 


squab-chick,  s.  A  chicken  not  fully  feathered. 
{Prov.  Eng.) 

squab-pie,  s.  A  pie  made  of  meat,  apples,  and 
onions. 

“  Cornwall  squab-pie,  and  Devon  whitepot  brings.” 

King:  Art  of  Cookery. 

♦squab,  v.  i.  [Squab,  a.]  To  fall  plump  or  flop. 

squa-bash',  v.  t.  [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  squash 
(q.  v.).]  To  crush,  to  squash,  to  ruin.  {Colloq.  or 
slang.) 

“  Compared  with  the  sarcastic  irony  which  squabashes 
poor  Mr.  Nicholas  Carlisle.” — Intelligencer. 

♦squa-bash',  subst.  [Sqbabash,  u.]  A  crushing,  a 
squashing. 

“  A  squabash  of  the  growing  incumbrance  of  chivalrous 
novels.” — London  Mot-ning  Advertiser. 

squab '-bish,  a.  [Eng.  squab,  a;  -tsh.]  Squab, 
thick,  heavy ;  short  and  thick. 

“Diet  makes  them  of  a  squabbish  or  hardy  habit  of 
body.” — Harvey:  Of  Consumption. 

squab '-ble,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Sw.  dial.  skvabbel=  a  squab¬ 
ble,  from  skvapp=a  splash ;  cf.  skvakka= to  chide,  to 
scold;  Icel.  skvakka=  to  give  a  sound  as  of  water 
shaken  in  a  bottle.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  engage  in  alow,  noisy  quarrel  or  dispute ; 
to  wrangle,  to  brawl,  to  scuffle. 

“For  which  they  squabble  and  for  which  they  pine.” 

Savage:  Volunteer  Laureat,  No.  3. 

2.  To  debate  peevishly ;  to  dispute,  to  argue. 

“The  sense  of  these  propositions  is  very  plain,  though 

logicians  might  squabble  a  whole  day,  whether  they 
should  rank  them  under  negative  or  affirmative.” — Watts: 
Logic. 

B.  Transitive: 

Print. :  To  put  awry ;  to  disarrange  or  knock  off 
the  straight  line,  as  type  that  has  been  set  up.  A 
page  is  said  to  be  squabbled  when  the  letters  stand 
much  awry,  and  require  painstaking  adjustment. 

squab -ble,  s.  [Squabble,  r.]  A  petty  quarrel ; 
a  wrangle ;  a  noisy  dispute ;  a  scuffle. 

“  He  takes  the  side  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  in 
all  its  squabbles  with  the  mother  country.” — Brit.  Quart. 
Review,  lvii.  510  (1873). 

squab -bier,  s.  [Eng.  squabbl{e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
squabbles;  a  noisy,  quarrelsome  fellow;  a  brawler, 
a  wrangler. 

squab'-b^f,  a.  [Eng.  squab,  a.;  - y .]  Short  and 
thick;  dumpy. 

“  So  far  as  the  squabby  stone  structure  which  comprises 
the  offices  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  is  concerned.” — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

squac’-co,  s.  [Native  name.] 

ZoOl.  :  A  species  of  heron,  Ardea  comata. 

squad,  s.  [O.  Fr.  esquadre,  escadre,  from  ItaL 
8quadra= a  squadron  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Mil.:  A  small  number  of  men  assembled  for 
drill  or  inspection. 

“F  Company  provided  the  winning  squad.” — London 
Daily  Chronicle . 

2.  A  small  number  or  party  of  people ;  a  crew,  a 
set. 

“A  mixtie-maxtie  motley  squad.” 

Bums:  Verses  to  J.  Ranking. 

If  Awkward  squad:  A  body  of  recruits  who  have 
not  yet  mastered  their  drill  sufficiently  to  take  their 
places  in  the  regimental  line ;  hence,  any  awkward 
set  of  persons. 

squad,  v.  t.  [Squad,  8.]  To  draw  up  in  a  squad. 

‘‘Squad  your  men,  and  form  up  on  the  road.” — Lever: 
Charles  O’Malley,  ch.  lxxxvi. 

♦squad'-djf,  a.  [Prob.  for  squabby  (q.  v.),  or  for 
squatty  (q.  v.).]  Fat,  thick,  dumpy.  (Still  in  use 
in  America.) 

“We  know  him  by  his  bald  pate  and  his  cowl  hanging 
at  his  back,  that  he  was  a  fat,  squaddy  monk  that  had  been 
well  fed  in  some  cloyster .’’—Greene:  News  from  both 
Heaven  and  Hell. 

squad'-ron,  *squad-rone,  s.  [O.  Fr.  esquadron 
(Ft.  escadron),  from  ItaL  squadrone=a.  squadron, 
from  Lat.  squadra= a  squadron,  a  square  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Originally  a  square  or  square 
form ;  hence,  a  body  drawn  up  in  a  square ;  a  square 
body  of  men. 

“  Those  half-rounding  guards 
Just  met,  and  closing  stood  in  squadron  joined.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  862. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Mil. :  A  force  of  cavalry  commanded  by  a  cap¬ 
tain,  and  averaging  from  one  hundred  and  twenty 
to  two  hundred  men.  Each  squadron  is  composed 
of  two  troops,  each  commanded  by  a  captain  for 
purposes  of  administration,  but  united  under  the 


senior  for  service  in  the  field.  Four  squadrons  form 
a  regiment.  The  squadron  is  frequently  considered 
the  tactical  unit  of  cavalry. 

“  Bank  upon  rank,  squadron  upon  squadron  pour.” 

Scott:  Don  Roderick,  ix. 

2.  Naval :  A  division  of  a  fleet ;  a  detachment  o> 
ships  of  war  employed  upon  a  particular  service  or 
station,  and  under  the  command  of  a  commodore 
or  junior  flag  officer. 

“Soon  came  the  North  Holland  squadron,  the  Maes 
squadron,  the  Zealand  squadron.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xviii. 

If  Flying  Squadron: 

Naval :  A  small  number  of  ships  of  smallerclasses 
than  those  intended  for  fighting  in  line  of  battle. 
They  are  usually  sent  on  long  voyages,  and  cruise 
rapidly  from  place  to  place. 

♦squad -rbned,  s.  [Eng.sgiiadron;  -ed.]  Formed 
into  a  squadron,  squadrons,  or  squares. 

‘'They  gladly  thither  haste,  and  by  a  quire 
Of  squadroned  angels  hear  His  carol  sung.” 

Milton ■  P.  L.,  xii.  367. 

squail,  v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  throw  sticks 
at  cocks. 

squail'-er,  s.  [Eng.  squail;  -er.]  (See  extract.) 

“  Now  that  the  trees  are  bare  and  the  leaves  have  fallen, 
the  idlers  of  the  county  towns  may  perhaps  sally  forth 
armed  with  squailers,  an  ingenious  instrument  composed 
of  a  short  stick  of  pliant  cone  and  a  leaded  knob,  to  drive 
the  harmless  little  squirrel  from  tree  to  tree,  and  layit  a 
victim  at  the  feet  of  a  successful  shot.” — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

squal'-id,  *squa,r-lld,  a.  [Lat.  squalidus=sti3, 
rough,  dirty,  from  squaleo=to  be  stiff,  rough,  or 
dirty:  Ital.  squallidoT] 

1.  Foul,  filthy;  extremely  dirty. 

“They  saw  a  squire  in  squallid  weed.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  Y.  i.  13. 

*2.  Bough,  shaggy. 

“  A  bristled  boare  or  else  a  squalid  beare.” 

P.  Fletcher:  Piscatory  Eclogues,  v. 

♦squal'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  squal{us) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthy.:  A  family  of  Plagiostomous  fishes, 
founded  by  Cuvier.  Muller,  in  his  system,  ele¬ 
vated  it  to  a  sub-order  but  the  genera  it  com¬ 
prised  are  now  generally  classed  under  Selachoidei 
(q.v.). 

squa-lld'-l-ty,  squal'-id-ness,  substan.  [Eng. 
squalid;  -ity, -ness.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
squalid ;  foulness,  dirt,  filthiness,  squalor. 

squal'-Id-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  squalid;  -ly.]  In  a 
squalid  manner ;  dirtily,  filthily. 

squall,  v.  i.  [Icel.  skvala= to  squeal,  to  bawl 
out;  skval—a.  squalling;  Sw.  sqvala— to  stream,  to 
gush  out  violently;  sqval= an  impetuous  running 
of  water;  sqval-regn= a  violent  shower  of  rain; 
Dan.  sqvaldre=to  clamor,  to  bluster;  Gael.  sgal=a 
loud  cry,  the  sound  of  high  wind;  sgal— to  howL 
Squall  and  squeal  are  doublets.]  To  cry  out;  to 
cry  or  scream  violently,  as  a  woman  frightened,  or 
a  child  in  pain  or  anger. 

“Frequently  interrupted  by  the  squalling  baby.” — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

squall,  s.  [Squall,  v.] 

1.  A  loud  cry  or  scream ;  a  harsh  cry. 

“  Betsy  distorts  her  face  with  hideous  squall.” 

King:  Little  Mouths. 

2.  A  sudden  gust  of  wind,  or  a  sudden  and  vehe¬ 
ment  succession  of  gusts,  generally  accompanied 
with  rain,  snow,  or  sleet ;  a  flaw. 

“  But  then  the  squalls  blew  close  and  hard.” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  iii  12. 

If  (1)  A  black  squall :  One  attended  with  a  dark 
cloud,  diminishing  the  usual  quantity  of  light. 

(2)  A  thick  squall:  One  accompanied  with  hail, 
sleet,  &c. 

(3)  A  white  squall:  A  violent  squall,  occurring  in 
or  near  the  tropics.  Its  approach  is  not  indicated 
by  thick  clouds,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Black 
Squall,  and  the  surface  of  the  sea  is  lashed  into 
white,  bfoken  foam  by  the  violence  of  the  wind. 

(4)  To  look  out  for  squalls:  To  be  on  one’s  guard ; 
to  look  out  for  trouble  or  disturbance.  ( Colloq .) 

squall'-er,  s.  [Eng.  squall,  s. ;  -er.]  One  who 
squalls;  especially,  a  child  who  cries  or  screams 
loudly. 

squal'-ly,  a.  [Eng.  squall,  s. ;  -y.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Abounding  with  squalls ;  frequently  disturbed 
with  storms  or  gusts ;  gusty. 

“The  night  has  been  squally,  and  rain,  though  not 
heavy,  is  falling.” — Field,  Dec.  6, 1884. 

2.  Having  non-productive  spots  interspersed 
throughout.  (Said  of  a  field  of  turnips  or  com.) 
{Prov.) 

II.  Weaving:  Faulty  or  uneven,  as  cloth. 


bdil,  bdy;  pout,  j<5wl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  t 
-cian,  -tian  =  sham,  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  —  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  beL  del 
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squ&l'-6-don,  s.  [Mod.  Latin  squal(us) ;  suff. 
~odon.\  [SqUALODONTID.E.] 
squal-o-don-tl-dse,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  squalodon , 
genit.  squalodont(is ) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufE.  -idae.] 
Palceont. :  A  family  of  Odontoceti,  consisting  of  a 
single  genus,  Squalodon,  founded  for  the  reception 
of  numerous  extinct  forms — chiefly  teeth  and  frag¬ 
ments  of  crania — widely  distributed  throughout  the 
Marine  Miocene  and  early  Pliocene  of  Europe, 
North  America,  and  South  Australia.  The  teeth  are 
in  groups,  as  in  Zeuglodon  (q.  v.),the  posterior 
molars  with  two  roots  ;  the  cranium  is  essentially 
odontocete. 


squal'-did,  a.  [Lat.  squalus=a  shark  ;  Eng.  sufE’ 
-oid.]  Like  a  shark ;  resembling  a  shark. 

squal'-or,  s.  [Lat.]  [Squalid.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  squalid ;  dirt,  filth,  foulness. 

squal-o-ra'-jg.  (]  as  y),  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  squalus, 
and  raja.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Selachoidei,  from  the  Lias 
of  Lyme  Regis.  (For  detailed  description,  see  Proc. 
ZoOl.  Soc.,  1886,  pp.  527-38.) 

*squal-us,  s.  [Lat.] 


Ichthy.:  A  Linneean  genus  of  Amphibia,  with  five 
lateral  spiracles.  It  was  approximately  equivalent 
to  the  modern  Selachoidei  (q.v.),  and,  in  a  more  or 
less  modified  form,  found  a  place  in  several  classi¬ 
fications,  but  has  now  lapsed. 


squa'-mu  (pi.  squa'-mse),  s.  [Lat.=a  scale.] 

1.  Bot.:  A  scale.  [Scale  (1),  s.,  II.  1  (1).] 

2.  Compar.Anat.:  A  horny  scale.  [Scale  (1),s., 
f.  2,  3.] 

2.  Pathol,  (pi.) :  An  order  of  skin-diseases  in  which 
i  morbid  secretion  of  the  epidermis  produces  scales 
.  i }  scurf,  readily  detached,  but  reproduced  again 
And  again  by  desquamation;  the  scales  are  degen¬ 
erated,  thickened,  dry  epidermis  covering  minute 
papular  elevations  of  the  skin.  Local  heat  and 
itching  are  present,  but  there  is  no  constitutional 
•disturbance.  The  order  comprehends  psoriasis,  in¬ 
cluding  lepra,  pityriasis,  and  ichthyosis  (q.v.). 
None  is  contagious. 

4.  ZoOl. :  [Elytron,  2.] 

squa-ma  -ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Squama.]  The 
same  as  Squamose  (q.  v.). 
tsqua-ma-ta,  s.  pi.  [N eut.  pi.  of  Lat.  squamatus 


=scaly.] 

Zo6l.:  A  section  of  Reptilia,  in  which  the  skin  is 
covered  with  scales.  It  contains  the  Lizards  and 
Snakes. 


squa  -mate,  squa  -mat-ed,  a.  [Squama.]  Cov¬ 
ered  with  small  scale-like  bodies ;  scaly. 

squa-ma'-tion,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  squam(a) ;  -ation.] 
The  formation  of  squamae,  or  scale-like  processes, 
e.  q  ,  the  rosettes  of  scale-shaped  leaves  in  the  rose- 
willow. 


♦squame,  s.  [Lat.  squama.]  A  scale. 

“As  orpiment,  brent  bones,  yren  squames." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,226. 

T[  Still  occasionally  used  in  Natural  Science,  as  in 
Huxley:  Crayfish,  p.  172. 

squa  mel  -la,  subst.  [Dimin.  from  Lat.  squama 
<q.  v.).j 

1.  Bot. :  A  scale-like,  membranous  bract,  as  on  the 
receptacle  in  Composites.  (In  this  sense  there  is  a 
plural  squa-mel' -Ice.) 

2.  ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Rotifera,  family  Euchla- 
nidotae.  It  has  four  eyes,  and  the  trochal  discs  or 
rotatory  organs  are  divided. 

squa-mel-late,  squam’-u-lose,  a.  [Mod.  Lat. 
squamellatus,  squamulosus,  from  squamella  (q.  v.).] 
Having,  or  covered  with  squamellee. 

squam'-I-form,  a.  [Lat.  squama= a  scale,  and 
format  form.]  Having  the  form  or  shape  of  scales. 

squa-mlg'-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  squama= a  scale, 
and  gero  =  to  bear.]  Scaly ;  bearing  or  having 
scales. 


squa. '-mi-pen,  s.  [Squamipennes.]  One  of  the 
Squamipennes. 

squa-ml-pen'-ne§,  s.  pi.  [Squamipinnes.] 
squa-ml-pin -ne§,  *squa-ml-pen'-ne§,  s.  pi. 
[Lat.  squama=a  scale,  and  pinna,  penna= a  fin.] 
Ichthy. :  Coral-fishes ;  a  family  equivalent  to  the 
Cheetodontid®  (q.  v.).  (See  extract.) 

“The  typical  forms  of  this  family  are  readily  recog- 
nized  by  the  form  of  their  body,  and  by  a  peculiarity 
from  which  they  derive  their  name,  Squamipinnes;  the 
soft,  and  frequently  also  the  spinous,  part  of  their  dorsal 
and  anal  fins  are  so  thickly  covered  with  scales  that  the 
boundary  between  fins  and  body  is  entirely  obliterated.’’ 
— Oiinther:  Study  of  Fishes,  p.  397. 

squa-mo-,  prefix.  [Latin  squama.]  Squamose 
(q.  v.). 

squamo-zygomatic,  a. 

Anat.:  A  term  applied  to  the  squamous  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone,  and  to  the  squamosals  or 
squamous  bones  collectively. 


squam'-6Id,  a.  [Lat.  squam(a)  —  a  scale;  Eng. 
sufE.  -oid.]  Resembling  a  scale  or  scales;  covered 
with  scales  or  scale-like  integuments ;  scaly, 
squa-mo  -Sill,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  squamos(e);  -al.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Squamous  (q.v.). 

B.  As  substantive : 

Anat. :  The  squamous  part  of  the  temporal  bone  ; 
applied  collectively  in  the  plural  to  this  bone,  the 
zygoma,  and  the  articular  surface  of  the  lower 
jaw. 

squam-ose,  a.  [Squamous.] 

Bot.  (of  a  surf  ace) :  Covered  with  the  rudiments 
of  leaves ;  covered  with  minute  scales  fixed  by  one 
end,  as  the  young  shoots  of  the  pine-tribe. 

squam  -ous,  a.  [Lat.  squamosus,  from  squama 
=  a  scale.]  Covered  with  scales;  consisting  of 
scales,  resembling  scales,  scaly. 

“In  the  gems  of  oak,  which  may  be  called  squamous 
oak-cones.” — Derham:  Physico-Theology,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  vi. 
(Note. ) 

squamous-bones,  s.  pi.  [Squamosal,  B.] 
squamous-bulb,  s. 

Bot. :  A  scaly  bulb.  [Bulb,  II.  1.] 
squamous- suture,  subst.  [Temporo-parietal 
Suture.] 

squa  -mu-la  (pi.  squa  -mu-lse),  subst.  [Latin, 
dimin.  from  squama  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  A  paleola,  a  lodicule  (q.  v.).  Called  also  a 
Squamule. 

squam  -ule,  s.  [Squamula.] 
squam  -u-lose,  a.  [Squamellate.] 
squan'-der,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A  nasalized  form  of  Low¬ 
land  Scotch  squatter=  to  splash  water  about,  to 
scatter,  to  dissipate,  to  squander;  Prov.  English 
swattler,  swattle,  freq.  from  Dan.  sqvatte= to  splash, 
to  squirt,  to  squander;  Sw.  sqvattra— to  squander, 
freq.  of  sqvdtta=  to  squirt.  ( Wedgwood.)] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  scatter,  to  dissipate,  to  disperse. 

“And  the  recollections  of  the  great  Armada  squandered 
upon  the  sea.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  To  spend  lavishly,  wastefully,  or  profusely ;  to 
spend  prodigally,  to  waste,  to  dissipate,  to  lavish. 

“ The  cruel  wretch  .  .  .  has  squander'd  vile, 

Upon  his  scoundrel  train,  what  might  have  cheer’d 
A  drooping  family.”  Thomson:  Summer,  1,638. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  waste  one’s  substance ;  to  spend 
prodigally  or  profusely. 

“A  vast  excess  of  wealth  for  squandering  heirs.” 

King:  Art  of  Cookery ,  let.  iv. 

squan'-der,  subst.  [Squander,  p.]  The  act  or 
habit  of  squandering ;  waste,  prodigality. 

squan'-dbr-er,  s.  [Eng.  squander,  v. ;  - er .]  One 
who  squanders;  one  who  spends  his  substance 
prodigally  or  lavishly ;  a  spendthrift,  a  prodigal,  a 
lavisher. 

“Plenty  in  their  own  keeping  teaches  them  from  the 
beginning  to  be  squanderers  and  wasters.” — Locke:  Educa¬ 
tion,  §  130. 

squan'-der-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Squander,  v.] 
squan'-der  ing-ly,  adverb.  [Eng.  squandering ; 
-ly. ]  In  a  squandering,  wasteful,  or  prodigal  man¬ 
ner  ;  prodigally,  wastefully,  lavishly. 

square,  a.,adv.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  esquarri— squared, 
square;  esquarre= a  square,  squareness;  Italian 
squadra,  from  Lat.  ex^out,  fully,  and  quadro=to 
square,  to  make  four-cornered,  from  quadrus  (for 
quaterus)=  four-cornered,  from  quatuor— four ;  Fr. 
dquerre ;  Sp.  escuadra.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Having  four  equal  sides  and  four  right  angles ; 
as,  a  square  room,  a  square  table,  &c. 

(2)  Forming  a  right  angle. 

“This  instrument  is  for  striking  lines  square  to  other 
lines  or  straight  Bides,  and  try  the  squareness  of  their 
work.” — Moxon. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  Having  a  shape  broad  for  the  height,  with 
rectilineal  and  angular  rather  than  curved  out¬ 
lines  ;  stout,  well  set ;  as,  a  man  of  a  square  frame. 
*(2)  Exactly  suitable  or  correspondent;  true,  just. 
“She’s  a  most  triumphant  lady,  if  report  be  square  to 
her.” — Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 

(3)  Rendering  equal  justice;  just,  fair,  honest; 
as,  square  dealing. 

*(4)  Fair,  right,  just. 

“All  have  not  offended; 

For  those  that  were,  it  is  not  square  to  take. 

On  those  that  are,  revenges.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  6. 

(5)  Even ;  leaving  no  balance ;  exactly  balanced. 
“James  again  brought  matters  square  on  the  fifth.” — 
Field,  Oct.  8,  1885. 


(6)  Leaving  nothing ;  hearty,  vigorous. 

(7)  Complete,  hearty,  fuU,  satisfying. 

“By  heaven  !  square  eaters l 
More  meat,  1  say.” 

Beaum.  dt  Flet. :  Bonduca,  ii.  2. 

II.  Naut. :  At  right  angles  with  the  mast  or  the 
keel,  and  parallel  to  the  horizon. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  Lit. :  At  right  angles ;  as,  to  hit  a  ball  square 
to  the  wickets  in  cricket. 

2.  Fig. :  Squarely,  fairly,  honestly;  as,  to  act 
square.  (Colloq.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  5. 

“Pores  round  his  cell  for  undiscovered  stars, 

And  decks  the  wall  with  triangles  and  squares."  i 
Fawkes:  A  Voyage  to  the  Planets. 

(2)  A  figure,  body,  or  substance  nearly  approach¬ 
ing  such  a  figure ;  a  square  piece  or  surface. 

(3)  Au  area  of  four  sides  with  houses  on  each 
side ;  sometimes  a  square  block  of  houses,  and  some¬ 
times  applied  to  an  area  formed  by  the  meeting  or 
intersection  of  two  or  more  streets. 

“The  statue  of  Alexander  VII.  stands  in  the  large 
square  of  the  town.” — Addison:  On  Italy. 

(4)  A  square  body  of  troops ;  a  squadron.  [II.  7.] 

“He  alone 

Dealt  on  lieutenantry,  and  no  practice  had 
In  the  brave  squares  of  war.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  11. 

(5)  A  pane  of  glass. 

*(6)  Squareness;  measure  along  each  side  of  a 
square  figure.  / 

“Then  did  a  sharped  spyre  of  diamond  bright. 

Ten  feete  each  way  in  square,  appears  to  mee.” 

Spenser:  Visions  of  Bellay. 

(7)  An  implement  used  by  artificers  for  laying  off 
lines  to  which  work  is  to  be  sawed  or  cut.  It  con¬ 
sists  essentially  of  two  pieces  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  one  of  which  is  sometimes  pivoted,  so 
that  other  angles  than  a  right  angle  may  be  scribed 
or  measured.  A  T  square  is  one  in  which  one  ruler 
meets  the  other  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  form  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  a  letter  T*  (Written  also  Squier,  Squire, 
Swere,  Swire.) 

“Do  you  not  know  my  lady’s  foot  by  th’  squier, 

And  laugh  upon  the  apple  of  her  eye?  ” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  v.  2. 

*2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  measure,  standard,  pattern,  or  model. 

“Those  that  affect  antiquity  will  follow  the  square 

thereof.” — Milton. 

(2)  Rule,  regularity;  exact  proportion;  justness 
of  workmanship  and  conduct. 

“  I  have  not  kept  my  square,  but  that  to  come  shall  all 
be  done  by  th’  rule.” — Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
ii.  3. 

(3)  Level,  equality. 

“  We  live  not  on  the  square  with  such  as  these, 

Such  are  our  betters  who  can  better  please.” 

Dry  den.  (Todd.) 

(41  A  quarrel. 

(5)  The  front  part  of  the  female  dress  near  the 
bosom,  generally  worked  or  embroidered. 

“  Between  her  breasts  the  cruel  weapon  rives 

Her  curious  square,  embossed  with  swelling  gold.” 

Fairfax. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arith.  db  Alg.:  The  result  obtained  by  taking  a 
quantity  twice  as  a  factor.  Thus  16  (4  X  4)  is  the 
square  of  4. 

2.  Astrol.:  Quartile;  the  position  of  planets  90 
degrees  distant  from  each  other. 

“  Their  planetary  motions  and  aspects, 

In  sextile,  square,  and  trine,  and  opposite, 

Of  noxious  efficacy.”  .Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  669. 

3.  Bookbind.:  The  projection  of  a  board  beyond 
the  book-edge. 

4.  Carp. :  100  feet,  that  is,  10  X  10 :  a  unit  of  meas¬ 
urement  used  in  boarding  and  roofing. 

5.  Geom. :  An  equilateral  and  quadrilateral,  hav¬ 
ing  all  its  angles  right  angles.  The  diagonals  of  a 
square  are  equal,  and  mutually  bisect  each  other 
at  right  angles.  The  ratio  of  either  side  of  a 
square  to  its  diagonal  is  that  of  1  to  V2.  The  square 
is  employed  as  a  unit  of  measure  in  determining 
the  area  of  surfaces,  whence  the  term  square  meas¬ 
ure,  in  that  connection.  The  area  of  any  square  is 
equal  to  the  product  of  two  adjacent  sides. 

6.  Hor. :  That  portion  of  the  arbor  on  which  the 
winding-key  is  placed,  or  a  similar  part  on  the 
arbor  of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  whereby  they  are 
set. 

7.  Military:  A  formation  adopted  by  infantry, 
formerly,  to  resist  a  charge  of  cavalry.  It  was  two « 
or  four  men  deep,  the  front  ranks  kneeling  with 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  wQlf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cfir,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  Rw. 


square-built 

fixed  bayonets,  and  the  rear  rank  standing.  Occa¬ 
sionally  squares  have  been  formed  to  inclose 
baggage,  wounded,  &c.,  when  in  presence  of  over¬ 
whelming  numbers,  as  in  savage  warfare. 

8. _  Naut. :  That  part  of  the  shank  of  an  anchor  to 
which  the  stock  and  shackle  are  attached. 

9.  Print. :  A  certain  number  of  lines  in  a  column, 
of  nearly  equal  height  and  width.  (Eng.) 

IT  1.  All  square :  All  right,  all  arranged. 

*2.  At  square :  In  or  into  opposition  or  enmity. 
[Square,  s.,  I.  2.  (4).] 

“Falling  at  square  with  hir  husband.” — Holinshed: 
Hist.  Eng.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  viii. 

3.  Geometrical  square :  [Geometrical.] 

4.  Magic  square:  [Magic.] 

5.  Met  hod  of  least squares :  The  method  of  finding 
the  probable  error  in  assuming  the  mean  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  discordant  observations  of  a  phenomenon; 
the  method  of  determining  the  values  of  certain 
elements  by  means  of  several  equations  which  only 
approximately  express  the  relations  existing  be¬ 
tween  the  elements.  These  approximate  equations 
of  condition  are  usually  derived  from  a  series  of 
observations,  or  of  experiments,  which  are  neces¬ 
sarily  liable  to  certain  errors.  It  is  shown  in  the 
theory  of  probabilities,  that  the  probable  error  will 
be  least  when  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  errors 
is  a  minimum. 

6.  On  (or  upon )  the  square : 

(1)  Lit. :  At  right  angles ;  as,  to  cut  cloth  on  the 
square. 

(2)  Fig.:  Fairly,  honestly;  as,  to  act  on  the 
square.  (Colloq.) 

*7.  Out  of  square:  Out  of  the  proper  order,  rule, 
or  proportion. 

“  Tbe  whole  ordinance  of  that  government  was  at  first 
evil  plotted,  and  through  other  oversights  came  more  out 
of  square,  to  that  disorder  which  it  is  now  come  unto.” — 
Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

8.  Three  square,  five  square,  dtc. :  Having  three, 
five,  &c.,  equal  sides  ;  having  three,  five,  Ac.,  angles. 
(An  improper  use  of  square.) 

“One  end  of  which  being  thicker,  and  almost  three 
square,  is  inserted  into  the  first  bone  of  the  sternon.”— 
Wiseman :  Surgery. 

*9.  To  break  no  squares :  To  make  no  difference; 
to  give  no  offense. 

“I  will  break  no  squares  whether  it  be  so  or  not.” — 
I! Estrange:  Fables. 

*10.  To  break  squares :  To  depart  from  the  accus¬ 
tomed  order. 

*11.  To  see  how  squares  go:  To  see  how  matters 
are  going ;  to  see  now  the  game  proceeds.  (An 
expression  borrowed  from  chess,  the  chess-board 
being  divided  into  squares.) 

“One  frog  looked  about  him  to  see  how  squares  went 
with  their  new  king.” — L’ Estrange:  Fables. 

square-built,  adj.  Of  a  square  build  or  frame ; 
having  a  shape  broad  for  the  height,  and  bounded 
by  rectilineal  rather  than  curved  lines  ;  as,  e.  square- 
built  man. 

square-coupling,  s. 

Mill-work. :  A  kind  of  permanent  coupling,  of 
which  the  coupling- box  is  made  in  halves  and 
square,  corresponding  to  the  form  of  the  two  con¬ 
nected  ends  of  the  shafts.  The  halves  of  the  box 
are  bolted  together  on  the  opposite  sides. 

square-file,  s.  An  entering-file  (q.  v.). 

square-frame,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  A  frame  square  with  the  line  of  the 
keel,  having  no  beveling. 

square-framed,  o. 

Join. :  Applied  to  a  work  when  the  framing  has 
all  the  angles  of  its  styles,  rails,  and  mountings 
square,  without  being  molded. 

square-joint,  s. 

Join.:  A  mode  of  joining  wooden  stuff,  in  which 
the  edges  are  brought  squarely  together,  without 
rabbeting,  tongue,  or  feather. 

square-leg,  s. 

Cricket:  A  fielder  who  stands  square  with  the 
wicket  and  behind  the  batsman. 

*square-leg,  v.  t. 

Cricket:  To  hit  to  square-leg. 

“Mr.  Eead  continued  a  fine  display  of  well-judged  hit¬ 
ting  by  square-legging  both  bowlers  for  a  couple  each 
time.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

square-measures,  s.  pi.  The  squares  of  lineal 
measures ;  as,  a  square  inch,  a  square  yard,  &c. 

square-number,  s. 

Arith. :  A  number  which  may  be  resolved  into  two 
equal  factors  ;  the  product  of  a  number  multiplied 
into  itself.  Thus,  4,  9,  16,  25,  are  square  numbers, 
being  the  squares  of  2,  3,  4, 5  respectively. 

square-parsley,  s. 

Bot. :  Meum  bunius. 
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square-rig,  s. 

Naut. :  That  rig  in  which  the  lower  sails  are  sus¬ 
pended  from  horizontal  yards,  as  distinguished 
from  fore-and-aft  rig. 

square-rigged,  a.  [Ship-rigged.] 
square-roof,  s. 

Carp. :  A  roof  in  which  the  principal  rafters  meet 
at  a  right  angle. 

square-root,  s. 

Arith.  db  Alg. :  A  quantity  which,  being  taken 
twice  as  a  factor,  will  produce  the  given  quantity. 
Thus,  the  square  root  of  25  is  5,  because  5X5=25;  so 
also  §  is  the  square  rootof  J,  since  fX|= j  ;  x2  is  the 
square  root  of  x*,  since  x2Xx*=x* ;  a-\-x  is  the  square 
root  of  a2-|-2ax-j-x2,  and  so  on.  When  the  square 
root  of  a  number  can  be  expressed  in  exact  parts  of 
1,  that  number  is  a  perfect  square,  and  the  indi¬ 
cated  square  root  is  said  to  be  commensurable.  All 
other  indicated  square  roots  are  incommensurable. 

square-sail,  s. 

Nautical : 

1.  A  four-sided  sail,  whose  middle  position  is 
athwartship.  It  is  supported  by  a  yard,  slung  at 
its  mid-length  by  a  truss  or  parral.  It  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  sails  which  are  extended  by  stays, 
booms,  gaffs,  lateens,  sprits,  &c. 

2.  A  sail  set  on  the  foremasts  of  schooners,  and  on 
the  masts  of  sloops  and  cutters,  when  sailing  before 
the  wind  in  light  weather. 

square-spot,  s. 

Entom. :  A  European  geometer-moth,  Tephrosia 
consonaria. 

Square-spot  dart : 

Entom. :  A  European  night-moth ,  Agrotis  obelisca. 

Square-spot  rustic : 

Entom.:  A  European  night-moth ,  Noctua  xantho- 
grapha. 

square-spotted  clay,  s. 

Entom.:  A  European  night-moth,  Noctua  rhom- 
boidea. 

square-stern,  s. 

Naut. :  A  transom  stem. 

square-toed,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Having  the  toes  or  end  square. 

“It  [common-place  wit]  is  as  obsolete  as  fardingales, 
ruffs,  and  square-toed  shoes.” — Knox:  Winter  Evenings, 
even.  9. 

2.  Fig.:  Formal,  precise,  prim,  finical,  punctil¬ 
ious. 

square-toes,  s.  A  formal,  precise,  or  finical,  old- 
fashioned  person.  A  term  derived  from  the  wear¬ 
ing  by  gentlemen  of  the  old  school  the  square-toed 
boots  of  their  younger  days. 

square-tucks,  s.pl. 

Shipbuild. :  The  flat  surfaces  left  at  the  stern  of  a 
vessel  when  the  planks  of  the  bottom  are  not  worked 
round  to  the  wing-transom,  but  end  in  the  fashion- 
piece. 

square,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Square,  a.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  form  with  four  equal  sides  and  four  right 
angles, 

“  Squaring  it  in  compasse  well  beseene.” 

Spenser:  Virgil;  Gnat. 

(2)  To  reduce  or  bring  accurately  to  right  angles 
and  straight  lines  ;  as,  to  square  mason's  work. 

*(3)  To  draw  up  in  squares  or  squadrons. 

‘‘Squared  in  full  legion.” — Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  232. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*(1)  To  reduce  or  bring  to  any  given  measure  or 
standard ;  to  compare  with  a  given  standard. 

“  To  square  the  general  sex 
By  Cressid’s  rule.” 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  2. 

*(2)  To  adjust,  to  accommodate,  to  regulate,  to 
6hape. 

“O,  that  ever  I 

Had  squared  me  to  thy  counsel.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  v.  1. 

*(3)  To  hold  a  quartile  position  respecting;  to  be 
at  right  angles  to. 

“The  icy  Goat  and  Crab  that  square  the  Scales.” 

Creech:  Lucretius. 

(4)  To  make  even,  so  as  to  leave  no  difference  or 
balance ;  to  equalize. 

“Mr.  Laid! ay  won  with  six,  and  squared  matters.” — 
Field,  Sept.  25,  1886. 

*(5)  To  balance,  to  counterbalance. 


squarrulose 

(6)  To  arrange  matters  with ;  to  bring  to  one's 
side  by  a  bribe  or  the  like ;  to  gain  over,  as  to 
silence.  (Slang.) 

“They  have  squandered  enormous  sums  of  money  in 
squaring  a  huge  army  of  committee  men,  collectors,  and 
other  hangers-on.” — London  Globe. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Math.:  To  multiply  by  itself ;  as,  to  square  a 
number  or  quantity. 

2.  Naut. :  To  place  at  right  angles  with  the  mast 
or  keel ;  as,  to  square  the  yards. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  suit,  to  accord,  to  agree,  to  fit.  (Followed 
by  with.)  (Cowper:  Charity ,  559.) 

*2.  To  quarrel. 

"Are  you  such  fools. 

To  square  for  this?” 

Shakesp. :  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  ii.  1. 

3.  To  take  the  attitude  of  a  boxer;  to  spar  (fol¬ 
lowed  by  up) ;  as,  He  squared  up  to  me.  (Colloq.) 

*4.  To  strut. 

“  To  square  it  up  and  down  the  streets.” — Greene:  Quip 
for  an  Upstart  Courtier. 

TT  (1)  To  square  away  : 

Naut. :  To  square  the  yards  by  the  braces  and  run 
before  the  wind. 

(2)  To  square  the  circle :  To  determine  the  exact 
area  of  a  circle  in  square  measure ;  hence,  to 
attempt  impossibilities.  (See  extract  under  Quad¬ 
rature,  II.  2.) 

(3)  To  square  the  shoulders :  To  raise  the  shoul¬ 
ders,  so  as  to  give  them  a  square  or  angular  appear¬ 
ance  ;  a  movement  of  scorn  or  disgust. 

square  -ly,  adv.  [Eng.  square,  a. ;  - ly .] 

1.  Lit.:  In  a  square  manner;  at  or  with  right 
angles. 

“With  shoulders  squarely  set.” — London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph. 

2.  Fig. :  Fairly,  honestly ;  with  fairness  or  frank¬ 
ness. 

“The  question  will  now  come  squarely  before  the 
House.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*square  -man,  s.  [Eng.  square,  and  man.)  One 
who  cuts  and  squares  stone.  (Carlyle :  French 
Bevol.,  II.  v.  1.) 

square -ness,  *square-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  square, 
a. ;  -ness.) 

1.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  square. 

“Then  beginneth  he  to  spread  and  burnish  in  square- 
nesse." — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xi.,  ch.  xxxvii. 

2.  Fig. :  Fairness,  honesty,  frankness, 
squar  -er,  s.  [Eng.  squar(e) ;  -er.) 

I.  Lit. :  One  who  squares ;  as,  a  squarer  of  the 
circle. 

*11.  Figuratively: 

1.  One  who  quarrels;  a  hot-headed,  quarrelsome 
person. 

“  Is  there  no  young  squarer  now,  that  will  make  a  voy¬ 
age  with  him  to  the  devil?” — Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  i.  1. 

2.  One  who  spars;  a  sparrer. 

squar  -Ish,  a.  (Eng.  squar(e),  a.;  -ish.)  Some¬ 
what  square ;  nearly  square. 

“He  found  a  squarish  hole  cut.” — De  Foe:  Tour  thro’ 
Great  Britain,  i.  319. 

squar-rose,  fsquar-rous,  a.  [Latin  squar- 

rosus=rough,  scurfy,  scabby.] 

Bot. :  Spreading  rigidly  out  from  a  common  axis, 
at  right  angles  or  nearly  so,  as  the  leaves  of  some 
mosses,  the  involucres  of  some  composites,  &c. 

“The  involucral  scales  are  squarrose.” — Gardeners’ 
Chronicle,  1881,  p.  600. 

squarrose-slashed,  a. 

Botany:  Slashed  with  minor  divisions  at  right 
angles  with  the  others.  Called  also  Squarroso- 
laciniate. 

squar-ro-so-,  pref.  [Squarrose.]  (Seeetym.  and 
compounds.) 

squarroso-dentate,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  teeth  which  do  not  lie  in  the  plane 
of  the  leaf,  but  form  an  angle  with  it. 
squarroso-laciniate,  a.  [Squarrose-slashed.] 
squarroso-pinnatipartite,  a. 

Bot. :  Deeply  pinnatifid  with  squarrose  divisions, 
as  the  leaf  of  Achillea  millifolium. 
squarroso-pinnatisect,  a. 

Bot.:  Pinnatifid,  with  the  segments  so  straggling 
as  to  appear  on  different  planes, 
squar'-rous,  a.  [Squarrose.] 
squar’-rq-lose,  adj.  [Mod.  Lat.  squarrulosus, 
dimin.  from  Lat.  squarrosus.)  [Squarrose.] 

Bot. :  Somewhat  squarrose. 


“I  hope,  I  say,  both  being  put  together,  may  square  out 
the  most  eminent  of  the  ancient  gentry,  in  some  tolerable 
proportion.” — Fuller:  Worthies,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xv. 

bdil,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-clan,  -tian  =  sh?m.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del. 


squarson 

tsquar'-s&n,  s.  [Compounded  of  Eng.  squ(ire), 
and  (p)arson. J  A  dignitary  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  who  is  also  the  squire  of  the  parish.  The 
formation  of  this  word  has  been  attributed  to  Syd¬ 
ney  Smith,  Theodore  Hook,  and  Dr.  Wilberforce, 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  afterward  of  Winchester, 
who  is  also  credited  with  the  formation  of 
“squishop.”  (See  Notes  and  Queries,  7th  ser.,  ii.  273, 
338,  iii.  58.) 

squash,  *squach-en,  v.  t.  [0.  Fr .esquacher.es- 
cacher  (Fr.  6cacher)  =  to  crush,  to  squash,  from 
Latin  ex— out,  fully,  and  coacto—  to  restrain,  to 
force,  from  coactus,  pa.  par.  of  cogo— to  compel.] 
To  crush ;  to  beat  or  press  into  a  pulp  or  flat  mass. 

“There  is  an  unhappie  bird  called  ASsalon,  and  but 
little  withall:  yet  will  she  squash  and  breake  the  raven’s 
egges.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  x.,  ch.  lxxiv. 

squash  (l),s.  [Squash,  v.] 

1.  Something  soft  and  easily  crushed  or  pressed 
into  a  pulp  ;  something  unripe  and  soft ;  espec.,  an 
unripe  pea-pod. 

“  Not  yet  old  enough  for  a  man,  nor  young  enough  for 
a  boy;  as  a  squash  is  before  it  is  a  peascod,  or  a  codling 
when  it  is  almost  an  apple.” — Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night ,  i.  5. 

2.  A  sudden  fall  of  a  heavy,  soft  body ;  a  shock 
of  soft  bodies. 

“My  fall  was  stopped  by  a  terrible  squash  that  sounded 
louder  to  my  ears  than  the  cataract  of  Niagara,  after 
which  I  was  quite  in  the  dark.” — Swift:  Gulliver;  Brob- 
dignag,  ch.  viii. 

If  Lemon-squash:  A  cooling  drink  made  by 
squeezing  the  juice  of  a  lemon  into  a  tumbler,  and 
adding  pounded  loaf-sugar  and  soda-water.  (Eng. ) 

squash  (2),  s.  [Massachusetts  Indian  asquash= 
raw,  green,  immature,  to  be  eaten  uncooked ;  askuta 
«gMash= vine-apple.] 

Bot.  dt  Hort. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of 
the  genus  C-ucurbita;  specif.,  Cucurbit  a  melopepo. 
Leaves  cordate,  obtuse,  somewhat  five-lobed  ;  tend- 
rills  denticulated,  or  converted  into  small  leaves ; 
calyx  with  the  throat  much  dilated  ;  fruit  flattened 
at  both  ends,  with  white,  dry,  spongy  fruit,  which 
keeps  fresh  for  many  months.  It  is  boiled  and 
eaten  with  meat. 

“A  selected  seed,  he  had  received  from  me,  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  of  squash,  which  is  an  Indian  kind  of  pompion  that 
grows  apace.”—  Boyle:  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  494. 

squash-bug,  s. 

Entomology :  The  name  given  in  New  England  to 
Coreus  tristis,  a  hemipterous  insect,  destructive  to 
the  Squash. 

squash-gourd,  squash-melon,  squash-vine,  s. 

[Squash,  27] 

squash  (3),  s.  [An  abbrev.  of  Musquash  (q.  v.).] 

squash -er,  s.  [Eng.  squash,  v.  \ -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  squashes . 

squash'-I-ness,  s.  [English squashy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  squashy,  soft,  or  miry. 

squash'-y,  a.  [Eng.sguash  (1),  s. ;  -y.]  Soft  and 
wet ;  miry,  pulpy,  muddy. 

“Squashy  roly-poly  pudding,  with  all  the  jam  boiled 
out,  and  the  water  boiled  in.” — E.  J.  Worboise:  Sissie, 
ch.  xix. 

squat,  v.  i.  &  t.  [0.  Fr.  esquatir=to  flatten,  to 
crush,  from  Lat.  eg=out,  fully,  andquatio—to  press 
down.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  sit  down  upon  the  hams  or  heels,  as  a 
human  being ;  to  sit  close  to  the  ground ;  to  cower, 
as  an  animal. 

2.  To  settle  on  land,  especially  public  or  unculti¬ 
vated  land ;  frequently,  to  settle  on  land  without 
any  title. 

B.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  bruise  or  make  flat  by  a  fall. 

*2.  To  squash,  to  annul. 

“Although  lawes  were  squatted  in  warre,  yet  notwith¬ 
standing  they  ought  to  be  reuiued  in  peace.” — Holinshed: 
Deso.  Ireland,  ch.  iii. 

3.  To  seat  on  the  hams  or  heels  ;  to  cause  to  cower 
or  lie  close  to  the  ground.  (Used  reflexively.) 

“Squatted  herself  down,  on  her  heels,  on  the  top  of 
all.” — Cook:  Second  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xi.  , 

squat,  a.  &  s.  [Squat,  v.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1 .  Sitting  on  the  hams  or  heels ;  cowering  close 
to  the  ground. 

“  Him  there  they  found, 

Squat  like  a  toad  close  at  the  ear  of  Eve.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  800. 

2.  Short,  thick,  dumpy,  like  the  figure  of  one 
squatting. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  posture  or  position  of  one  squatting,  or 
cowering  close  to  the  ground. 

“She  sits  at  squat,  and  scrubs  her  leathern  face.” 

Dryden:  Juvenal,  sat.  x. 
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*2.  A  sudden  fall. 

“Bruises,  squats,  and  falls,  which  often  kill  others,  can 
bring  little  hurt  to  those  that  are  temperate.” — Herbert. 
II.  Mining: 

1.  Tin  ore,  mixed  with  spar. 

2.  A  small  separate  vein  of  ore. 

squat-a-ro  la,  s.  [A  word  of  no  signification.] 
Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Charadrinse.  Bill  about  as 
long  as  the  head,  rather  strong;  wings  long, 
pointed ;  legs  of  moderate  length ,  slender  ;  toes  four, 
three  directed  forward,  and  slightly  webbed  at 
base ;  fourth  behind  rudimental. 

*squa -tl-na,  s.  [Lat.=the  angel-fish  (q.V-).] 
Ichthy. :  A  synonym  of  Rhina  (q.  v.). 
squat -ter,  s.  [Eng.  squat,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  squats  or  sits  on  his  hams  or  heels. 

2.  One  who  without  a  title  settles  on  new  or  un¬ 
cultivated  land.  In  the  early  days  of  this  country 
its  meaning  was  confined  to  the  foregoing  sense.  In 
Australia,  formerly  used  as  in  the  extract  (q.  v.)  ; 
now,  one  who  occupies  an  unsettled  tract  of  land; 
as  a  sheep  farm  under  lease  from  government  at  a 
nominal  rent. 

“A  squatter  is  a  freed  or  ticket-of-leave  man,  who 
builds  a  hut  with  bark  on  unoccupied  ground,  buys  or 
steals  a  few  animals,  sells  spirits  without  a  license, 
receives  stolen  goods,  and  so  at  last  becomes  rich  and 
turns  farmer;  he  is  the  horror  of  all  his  honest  neigh¬ 
bors.” — Darwin:  Voyage  Round  World,  ch.  xxi. 

squatter  sovereignty,  s.  A  political  dogma 
which,  during  slave  days  in  this  country,  caused 
much  discussion.  Its  principal  tenet  was  that  the 
inhabitants  of  each  territory  of  the  Union  had  the 
right  to  formulate  their  own  laws — especially  as  to 
slavery. 

squat  -ter,  v.  i.  [A  freq.  from  squat,  v.  (q.  v.)] 
To  flutter  in  water,  as  a  wild  duck.  (Scotch.) 

“  Awa  ye  squattered  like  a  drake.” 

Burns:  Address  to  the  Deil. 

squat -ting,  a.  [Squat,  u.]  Used  by  or  devoted 
to  squatters. 

“  Wodgate  was  a  sort  of  squatting  district  of  the  great 
mining  region  to  which  it  was  contiguous.” — B.  Disraeli: 
Sybil,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

squat-tie,  v.  i.  [Eng.  squat;  dimin.  suff.  -le.] 
To  sprawl.  (Scotch.) 

“Swith,  in  some  beggar’s  haffet  squattle: 

There  ye  may  creep,  and  sprawl,  and  sprattle.” 

Burns:  To  a  Louse. 

squat  -ty,  a.  [English  squat,  a. ;  -y.]  Short  and 
thick ;  dumpy ;  as,  a  squatty  tree,  a  person  of 
squatty  build. 

squaw,  s.  [N.  Amer.  Ind.]  Among  the  North 
American  Indians,  a  woman,  a  wife, 
squaw-man,  s.  (See  extract.) 

“Yet  there  is  one  still  lower  depth,  the  squaw-man — 
the  miserable  wretch  of  European  blood  who  marries  a 
Crow  or  a  B1  ackfoot  in  order  to  take  up  land  in  the  Indian 
Reservation.  The  poor  soul  looks  perpetually  ashamed  of 
his  weakness;  his  own  friends  avoid  him;  his  wife’s  do 
not;  on  the  contrary,  they  come  and  live  upon  him  with 
great  contentment.  The  squaw  can  easily  divorce  herself 
by  Indian  law,  and  when  she  does,  the  property,  with  all 
his  improvements,  remains  hers.  He  hasn’t  even  com¬ 
pensation  for  disturbance.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

squaw-root,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Conopholis.  closely  allied  to  Oro- 
banche. 

squaw-weed,  s. 

Bot . :  Senecio  aureus. 

squawk,  s.  [Squawk,  v.]  A  squeak. 

“Gerard  gave  a  little  squawk.” — Reade:  Cloister  and 
Hearth,  ch.  xxvi. 

squawk,  v.  i.  [An  imitative  word.]  To  cry  with 
a  loud,  harsh  voice, 
squawl,  v.  i ■  [Squall,  v.] 
squeak,  v.  i.  [Sw.  sqvdka=  to  croak;  cf.  Norw. 
skvaka=to  cackle;  Icel.  skvakka— to  give  a  sound 
as  of  water  shaken  in  a  bottle.] 

1.  To  utter  a  sharp,  shrill  cry,  usually  of  short 
duration;  to  cry  in  a  shrill,  fretful  tone,  as  a  child, 
a  mouse,  a  pig,  &c. ;  to  make  a  shrill  noise,  as  a 
door,  a  wheel,  a  pipe,  &c. 

“The  mimic  took  his  usual  station, 

And  squeaked  with  general  admiration.” 

Smart:  The  Pig. 

*2.  To  break  silence  or  secrecy ;  to  confess. 

“  If  he  be  obstinate,  put  a  civil  question  to  him  upon  the 
rack,  and  he  squeaks,  I  warrant  him.” — Dryden:  Don 
Sebastian,  iv.  1. 

squeak,  subst.  [Squeak,  v.]  A  sharp,  shrill  cry, 
usually  of  short  duration  ;  a  shrill,  fretful  cry,  as  of 
a  child,  a  mouse,  a  pig,  &c. ;  a  shrill  noise,  as  of  a 
door,  a  wheel,  a  pipe,  &c. 

“Our  gravity  prefers  the  muttering  tone, 

A  proper  mixture  of  the  squeak  and  groan.” 

Byron:  College  Examination. 


squeeze 

squeak-er,  s.  [Eng .squeak;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  squeaks,  or  utters  a 
shrill  cry  or  noise. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  young  birds,  of  various 
species,  as  a  young  pigeon,  a  young  partridge,  &c. 

“  Going  on  to  where  the  lunch  was  to  meet  us,  I  killed 
an  old  bird  and  a  squeaker.” — St.  James’s  Gazette,  Sept-  1, 
1886. 

squeak-Ing,  pr.par.  or  a.  [Squeak,  v.] 
squeak-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng .  squeaking ; -ly .]  In 
a  squeaking  manner ;  with  a  squeaking  noise. 

*squeak-let,  s.  [Eng.  squeak;  dimin.  suff.  -let.] 
A  little  squeak. 

“Vehement  shrew-mouse  squeaklets.” — Carlyle:  Miscel¬ 
lanies,  iii.  49. 

squeal,  *squeale,  *squelen,  v.  i.  [Sw.  sqvdla= 
to  squeal;  Norw .  skvella.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  utter  a  more  or  less  prolonged 
cry  with  a  shrill,  sharp  voice,  as  certain  animals  do 
when  in  want,  pain,  or  displeasure. 

“She  pinched  me,  and  called  me  squealing  chit.” — Tat¬ 
tler,  No.  15. 

II.  Slang:  To  betray  one’s  confederates  in  crime ; 
to  peach  (q.v.).  (Slang.) 

squeal,  subst.  [Squeal,  v.]  A  sharp,  shrill  cry, 
more  or  less  prolonged. 

squeam-Ish,  *squam-ish,  *squem-ous, 
*squaim-ous,  *squeym-ous,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  sweem, 
swaim=swimming  in  the  head,  vertigo,  from  Icel. 
sveimr— a  bustle,  a  stir;  Norw.  sveim— a  hovering 
about,  a  slight  intoxication  ;  A.  S.swima=a  swoon; 
Icel.  swimi=&  swimming  in  the  bead  ;  Sw .swimning 
=  a  swoon;  Dut.  zwijm= a  swoon;  Icel.  svima—U) 
be  giddy;  O.  Sw.  swima=  to  be  dizzy;  S-w.swimma 
=to  faint.]  Having  a  stomach  that  is  easily  turned 
or  nauseated;  hence,  easily  disgusted;  nice  to 
excess ;  easily  offended  at  trifles ;  fastidious,  scrupu¬ 
lous. 

“He  was  glad  that  the  consciences  of  other  men  were 
less  squeamish.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

H  For  the  difference  between  squeamish  and  /os* 
tidious,  see  Fastidious. 

squeam  -Ish-ly,  adv.  [English  squeamish ;  -ly.] 
In  a  squeamish  or  fastidious  manner ;  fastidiously. 
(Congreve:  Ovid  Imitated.) 

squeam  -Ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  squeamish;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  squeamish,  fastidious, 
or  scrupulous ;  fastidiousness. 

“I  have  been  so  far  from  that  effeminate  squeamish¬ 
ness.” — Boyle:  Works,  ii.  14. 

*squea§  -l-ness,  subst.  [English  squeasy ;  -ness.] 
Nausea,  squeasiness. 

“  A  squeasiness  and  rising  up  of  the  heart  against 
any  mean,  vulgar,  or  mechanical  condition  of  men.” — 
Hammond:  Works,  iv.  614. 

*squea§  -y,  a.  [An  intensive  from  queasy  (q.  v.) .] 
Queasy,  nice,  squeamish,  fastidious,  scrupulous. 

“In  squeasy  stomachs  honey  turns  to  gall.” 

Dryden.  (Latham.) 

squee-gee  ',  s.  [From  squeege,  a  vulgar  corrupt, 
of  squeeze  (q.v.).]  A  scrubber,  consisting  of  a 
plate  of  gutta-percha  at  the  end  of  a  handle,  used 
for  cleaning  the  decks  of  ships,  foot-pavementc. 
&c. ;  also  written  squillagee,  squilgee. 
squeel,  v.  &  s.  [Squeal,  v.  &  s.] 
squeez-a-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [English  squeezable ;  -ity.J 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  squeezable. 
squeez'-?i-ble,  a.  [Eng.  squeez(e),  v. ;  -able.] 

1.  Lit. :  Capable  of  being  squeezed  or  compressed. 

2.  Fig. :  Capable  of  being  constrained ;  ready  to 
submit  to  pressure. 

“You  are  too  versatile  and  squeezable.” — Savage:  R. 
Medlicott,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ix. 

squeeze,  *squise,  *squeis-en,  *squize,  v.  t.  &  i. 

[A.  S.  swisan,  cwysan— to  squeeze,  to  crush;  with 
O.  Fr.  pref.  es-=Lat.  ea>=out,  fully;  Sw.  qvdsa— to 
squeeze,  to  bruise ;  Ger.  quetschen— to  squash,  to 
bruise.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally : 

1.  To  press  between  two  bodies ;  to  press  closely ; 
to  compress,  to  crush. 

“Applied  to  the  squeezing  or  pressing  of  things  down¬ 
ward.” —  Wilkins:  Archimedes,  ch.  ix. 

2.  To  press  so  as  to  expel  juice  or  moisture. 

“They  purposed  to  squize  out  the  grapes.” — P.  Holland: 

Pliny,  bk.  xviii.,  ch.  xxxi. 

3.  To  force  to  pass  or  issue  by  pressure ;  to  cause 
to  pass.  (Corbet:  On  John  Dawscm.) 

4.  To  clasp ;  to  press  lovingly ;  as,  to  squeeze  one’s 
hand. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  oppress,  so  as  to  cause  to  give  money;  to 
harass  by  extortion. 

"  In  a  civil  war  people  must  expect  to  be  crushed  and 
squeezed  toward  the  burden.” — L’ Estrange. 


fite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

or.  wbre,  wolf,  w5rk,  wh6,  s&n;  mate,  cfib,  ctire,  unite,  ciir,  rfile,  full;  tr?,  Syrian,  se,  <e  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


squeeze 

2.  To  exact  by  pressure  or  extortion. 

“A  mandarin,  noted  for  squeezing  the  people.” — St’ 
James’s  Gazette,  Oct.  16,  1886. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  press ;  to  press  or  push  among  a  number  of 
people ;  to  force  one’s  way  by  pressing  or  pushing. 

“  Many  a  public  minister  comes  empty  in;  but  when  he 
has  crammed  his  guts,  he  is  fain  to  squeeze  hard  before 
he  can  get  off.” — L' Estrange. 

*2.  To  pass  through  a  body  on  pressure  being  ap¬ 
plied. 

“  Let  the  water  squeeze  through  it,  and  stand  all  over 
its  outside  in  multitudes  of  small  drops,  like  dew.” — 
Newton:  Optics. 

IF  To  squeeze  through:  To  make  one’s  way  through 
by  pressing  or  pushing ;  to  push  through, 
squeeze,  s.  [Squeeze,  r.] 

1.  The  act  of  squeezing,  pressing,  or  compressing 
between  two  bodies ;  pressure. 

2.  A  clasp,  an  embrace,  a  grasp. 

“A  bookseller  who  understood  the  art  of  conveying  a 
guinea  in  a  squeeze  of  the  hand.” — Macaulay .-  Hist.  Eng. 
ch.  xvi. 

3.  The  same  as  Squeezing,  C.  3. 
squeez  -er,  s.  [Eng.  squeez{e),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  or  that  which  squeezes. 

2.  Metal-tvorking :  A  machine  which  takes  the 
ball  of  puddled  iron  and  reduces  it  to  a  compact 
mass,  ready  for  the  rolls. 

squeez'-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Squeeze,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  pressing  between  two  bodies ;  press¬ 
ure,  compression. 

2.  That  which  is  forced  out  by  pressure. 

3.  A  copy  or  facsimile  made  by  pressing  some  soft 
material  on  to  the  thing  of  which  a  copy  is  to  be 
made ;  as,  a  squeezing  of  a  medal  or  brass. 

squeezing-box,  s. 

Pottery :  A  metallic  cylinder  having  a  hole  in  the 
bottom,  through  which  clay  is  pressed  for  shaping 
the  handles,  &c.,  of  earthenware. 

squelch,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Perhaps  allied  to  quell;  but 
cf.  Prov.  Eng.  quelch—  a  blow.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  crush,  to  destroy,  to  squash. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  be  crushed  or  destroyed, 
squelch,  s:  [Squelch,  v.]  A  heavy  blow ;  a  flat, 
heavy  fall. 

“He  tore  the  earth  which  he  had  saved 
From  squelch  of  knight,  and  storm’d  and  raved.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  ii.  885. 

tsquench,  v.  t.  [Eng.  quench,  with  pref.  s  inten¬ 
sive.]  To  quench. 

“They’ll  .  .  .  make  church  buckets  on’s  skin  to 
squench  rebellion.” — Beaum.  dk  Flet.:  Philaster,  v.  1. 
sque-teague  ,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ichthy.:  Otolithus  regalis,  found  in  Long  Island 
Sound  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  from 
one  to  two  feet  long,  brownish-blue  above,  with 
irregular  brownish  spots,  sides  silvery,  belly  white. 
The  flesh  is  wholesome  and  well-flavored,  but  so 
quickly  gets  soft  that  it  does  not  rank  high  in  the 
market.  The  air-bladder  makes  excellent  isin¬ 
glass.  ( Ripley  dt  Dana.)  It  is  a  voracious  fish  and 
bites  readily,  but  its  mouth  is  easily  tom,  whence 
it  is  often  called  W eak-fish. 

squib,  *squibbe,  s.  [For  squip,  or  swip,  from 
Mid.  Eng.  squippen.  swippen—  to  move  swiftly,  to 
fly,  to  sweep,  to  dash ;  from  Icel.  svipa— to  flash,  to 
dart;  svipr— a  swift  movement;  Isorw.  svipa= to 
run  swiftly.  Allied  to  sweep,  swoop,  swift.  (Skeat.)] 
1.  A  hollow  pipe  or  cylinder  of  paper  filled  with 
gunpowder  or  other  combustible  material,  like  a 
rocket,  so  that  when  the  powder  is  ignited  the 
squib  throws  out  a  train  of  fiery  sparks,  and  bursts 
with  a  crack. 

“I  have  been  burnt  at  both  ends  like  a  squib." 

Beaum.  dt  Flet.:  Island  Princess,  ii.  1. 

*2.  A  paltry  fellow. 

“Asked  for  their  pas  by  everie  squib." 

Spenser:  Mother  Hubbard’s  Tale,  871. 

*3.  One  who  writes  squibs  or  political  lampoons ; 
a  petty  satirist. 

“The  squibs  are  those  who  in  the  common  phrase  of  the 
world  are  called  libellers,  lampooners,  and  pamphlet¬ 
eers.” — Tatler,  No.  88. 

4.  A  petty  lampoon ;  a  sarcastic  speech  or  little 
censorious  publication. 

“On  account  of  a  political  squib  in  verse  which  he  had 
just  written.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

5.  A  head  of  asparagus. 

“It  [asparagus]  is  sold  in  bundles  containing  from  sir 
to  ton  dozen  squibs.” — Mayhew:  London  Labor  and  London 
Poor,  i.  99. 
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♦squib,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Squib,  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  use  or  write  squibs,  petty  lam¬ 
poons,  or  sarcastic  and  censorious  reflections. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  write  or  publish  squibs  on  ;  to  lampoon. 

*2.  To  inject,  to  squirt. 

♦squib  -blsh,  a.  [English squib;  -ish.]  Slight, 
flashy. 

“  Light,  squibbish  things.” — Southey:  Doctor,  ch.  xciv. 

squid,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  a  variant  of 
squib,  from  their  squirting  out  black  matter.] 

ZoOl.:  A  popular  name  for  any  of  theTeuthid® 
(q.  v.).  The  Common  Squid  ( Loligo  vulgaris ), 
about  eighteen  inches  long,  is  found  in  shoals 
around  the  Cornish  coast,  and  is  taken  by  the  fisher¬ 
men  in  large  numbers  for  bait.  It  is  bluish  with 
darker  spots,  yellowish-white  beneath  The  Little 
Squid  ( Loligo  media),  is  about  one-fourth  the  size, 
spotted  with  dots  of  red  or  purple. 

♦squier  (1),  s.  [Squabe,  s.] 

*squier  (2),  s.  [Squire.] 

♦squierie,  subst.  [Squier  (2),  s.]  A  company  or 
number  of  squires. 

squlg'-gle,  v.  i.  [Cf.  swiggle.] 

1.  To  shake  a  fluid  about  in  the  mouth  with  the 
lips  closed.  ( Eng .  Prov.) 

2.  To  move  about  like  an  eel ;  to  squirm. 

squill,  *squille,  *squylle,  s.  [Fr.  squille,  settle, 
from  Lat.  squilla,  scilla  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Botany:  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Scilla  (q.  v.), 
spec.  Scilla  maritima,  called  also  Urginea  scilla, 
indigenous  in  the  south 

of  Europe  and  the  Le¬ 
vant.  S.  verna  is  a 
favorite  in  gardens 
owing  to  its  beautiful 
blue  blossom. 

2.  Pharm. :  The  bulb, 
sliced  and  dried,  of 
Scilla  maritima.  The 
bulb,  which  is  scaly,  is 
pear-shaped,  and 
weighs  from  half  a 

?ound  to  four  pounds. 

ts  preparations  are 
vinegar,  oxymel,  syrup, 
and  tincture  of  squill, 
compound  squill  pill,  Squill.  ( Scilla  maritima.) 

W°i  t  h  S  quUl.aCItais  !  A‘  ?ulbi  B-  ,ScaPe  of  floors; 

stimulant  expectorant,  c'  appear  ^ 

and  diuretic,  and  in 
larger  doses  produces 

vomiting  and  purging.  It  increases  the  secretions 
of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  and  facilitates 
the  expectoration  of  mucus.  When  used  as  a  diu¬ 
retic  it  is  generally  combined  with  a  mercurial. 

( Garrod .) 

3.  ZoOl. :  A  popular  name  for  Squilla  mantis. 

“  The  curious  squill,  so  common  in  the  Mediterranean.” 
—Wright:  Animal  Life,  p.  536. 

*squill-fish,  s.  An  unidentified  aquatic  animal. 
[Squill-insect.] 

squill-insect,  s.  An  unidentified  aquatic  ani¬ 
mal.  Moufet  ( Theater  of  Insects,  lib.  ii.,  ch.  xxxvii.) 
says,  “  The  Squilla,  an  insect,  differs  but  little  from 
the  nsh  Squilla,”  a  word  which  he  uses  as  synony¬ 
mous  with  shrimp.  But  by  early  writers  names 
were  loosely  applied,  and  from  Grew  (d/us.  Reg. 
Soc.,  p.  119)  we  learn  that  Squilla  was  applied  also 
to  what  he  calls  the  Rough-horned  Lobster  (prob¬ 
ably  Palinurus  vulgaris). 

“The  squill-insect  described  by  Moufet.  So  called  from 
some  similitude  to  the  squill-fish:  chiefly  in  having  a  long 
body  covered  with  a  crust  composed  of  several  rings  or 
plates.  The  head  is  broad  and  squat.  He  hath  a  pair  of 
notable  sharp  fangs  before,  both  hooked  inwards  like  a 
bull’s  horns.” — Grew:  Nusceum,  p.  176. 

squll 

sibly  the 
a  sea-' 

(q-  v.).] 

Zodlogy :  A  genus  of  Stomapoda 
(q.  v.),  with  several  species,  of  which 
the  best  known  is  Squilla  mantis,  with 
a  number  of  popular  names.  Seg¬ 
ments  much  less  coalescent  than  in 
the  lobster;  those  bearing  the  eyes 
and  antennules  are  readily  separable 
from  the  front  of  the  head,  and  are 
not  covered  by  the  carapace,  which 
only  conceals  eight  segments.  The 
gills  are  borne  by  the  abdominal 
swimming  feet,  free  and  uncovered. 

The  first  pair  of  thoracic  limbs  are 
developed  into  a  pair  of  formidable 
claws,  the  terminal  joint  of  which 
bears  a  row  of  long. 


Squilla 

Mantis. 


ig,  sharp,  curved  teeth,  doubling 
back  on  the  edge  of  the  penultimate  joint,  which 
has  a  groove  to  receive  them.  They  lay  their  eggs 


squint 

at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  the  larvae  pass  into 
forms  which  have  been  described  as  independent 
genera. 

2.  Palceont. :  Several  specimens  of  true  Squilla 
(Sculda  pennata,  Munst),  have  been  found  fossil  in 
the  Solenhofen  Limestone.  ( Ency .  Brit.,  vi.  658.)  It 
occurs  also  in  the  Eocene, 
squll  -19,-gee,  squll'-gee,  s.  [Squeegee.] 
fsqull  -ll-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  squill(a) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff . -idee.] 

Zoology :  A  family  of  Stomapoda  with  one  genus 
Squilla  (q.  v.). 

*squll-llt  -Ic,  ♦squll-llt'-lck,  *squil-lit-iclre, 
a.  [Squill.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  obtained  from 
squills. 

“A  decoction  of  this  kind  of  worms  sodden  in  squil- 
liticke  vinegre.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxx.,  ch.  iii. 

*squ!n  -3.n$e,  *squln  -an-gy,  s.  [Quinsy.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  same  as  Quinsy  (q.  v.). 

2.  Bot.:  [Quinsywort,  Woodruff.] 
*squinancy-berry,  s.  [Quinsy-berry.] 
*squm'-an-sy- 

wort,  subst.  [English 
squinancy , and  wort.] 

[Quinsywort, 'Wood¬ 
ruff.] 

squlnch,  substant. 

[Sconce.] 

Arch. :  A  small  pen- 
dentive  arch  formed 
across  the  angle  of  a 
square  tower  to  sup¬ 
port  the  side  of  a 
superimposed  octa-  Squinch. 

gon.  Also  called  a  (Canon’s  Ashby,  Northampton, 
Sconce.  England.) 

squln'-§jf,  s.  [Quinsy.] 

squint,  adj.  <fc  subst.  [Sw.  svinka  —  to  shrink,  to 
flinch.  (Skeof.)] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Looking  obliquely  or  askance;  not  looking 
directly;  oblique. 

“  I  incline  to  hope  rather  than  fear, 

And  gladly  banish  squint  suspicion.” 

Milton:  Comus,  413. 

2.  Not  having  the  optic  axes  coincident.  (Said 
of  the  eyes.) 

B .  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  looking  oblique  or  askant;  an 
oblique  look,  a  sidelong  look. 

2.  A  look  generally. 

3.  An  affection  of  the  eyes  in  which  the  optic 
axes  do  not  coincide.  [Strabismus.] 

*4.  A  distortion. 

“  Wit  is  a  squint  of  the 
understanding.”  —  Eliza¬ 
beth  Carter:  Letters,  iv.  112. 

II.  Arch.:  An  opening 
through  the  wall  of  a 
Roman  Catholic 
Church,  in  an  oblique 
direction,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  enabling  per¬ 
sons  in  the  transept  or 
aisl  e  to  see  the  elevation 
of  the  Host  at  the  high 
altar.  They  are  gener¬ 
ally  found  on  one  or 
both  sides  of  the  chan¬ 
cel  arch,  and  are  about 
a  yard  high  and  two 
feet  wide.  Also  called 
a  Hagioscope, 
squint-eye,  s.  An  eye  that  squints. 

“I  fear  me  thou  have  a  squint-eye." 

Spenser:  Shepherd’s  Calendar;  August. 

squint-eyed,  o. 

1.  Having  eyes  that  squint. 

“  He  was  so  squint-eyed,  that  he  seemed  spitefully  to 
look  upon  them  whom  he  beheld.” — Knolles:  History  oft 
the  Turks. 

*2.  Oblique,  indirect,  malignant. 

“This  is  such  a  false  and  squint-eyed  praise. 

Which  seeming  to  look  upwards  on  his  glories. 

Looks  down  upon  my  fears.”  Denham:  Sophy. 

♦3.  Looking  obliquely  or  by  side  glances, 
squint-quoin,  s. 

Arch. :  An  external  oblique  angle, 
squint,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Squint,  a.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  look  with  a  squint,  or  with  the  eyes  differ¬ 
ently  directed. 

“  Some  can  squint  when  they  will ;  and  children  set  upon 
a  table,  with  a  candle  behind  them,  both  eyes  will  move 
outwards,  to  seek  the  light,  and  so  induce  squinting.” — 
Bacon. 


%  SQUINT. 

(Haseley,  Oxon.) 


b<5U,  bby;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  eyist.  ph  - 
-clan,  -tian  =  sh3,n.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  =bel.  del. 


squinter 
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stab 


2.  To  have  the  axes  of  the  eyes  not  co-incident ;  to 
be  affected  with  strabismus. 

“We  have  many  instances  of  squinting  in  the  father, 
which  he  received  from  fright  or  habit,  communicated 
to  the  offspring.” — Goldsmith:  Animated  Nature,  pt.  ii. 
ch.  xi. 

,  *3  To  run  or  be  directed  obliquely;  to  have  an 
|  indirect  reference  or  bearing. 

‘In  prudence,  too,  you  think  my  rhymes 
Should  never  squint  at  courtier’s  crimes.” 

Gay:  Ant  in  Office. 

♦4.  To  refer  indirectly  or  obliquely. 

“  Not  meaning  .  .  . 

His  pleasure  or  his  good  alone, 

But  squinting  partly  at  my  own.” 

Cowper:  To  Rev.  W.  Bull. 

*B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  turn  (the  eye)  in  an  oblique  direction. 
“Perkin  began  already  to  squint  one  eye  upon  the 
crown,  and  another  upon  the  sanctuary.” — Bacon:  Henry 

VII. 


2.  To  cause  to  look  with  a  squint,  or  with  non¬ 
coincident  optic  axes. 

“He  gives  the  web  and  the  pin,  squints  the  eye,  and 
makes  the  hare-lip.” — Shakesp.:  Lear,  iii.  4. 

*3.  To  cast  or  direct  obliquely. 

“On  others’  ways  they  never  squint  a  frown.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  15.  • 
squint -er,  s.  [Eng.  squint,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
squints. 

“The  triumphs  of  the  patriot  squinter.” 

Warton:  Oxford  Newsman’s  Verses. 

♦squlnt-l-fe'-go,  a.  [Squint.]  Squinting. 


The  timbrel  and  the  squintifego  maid 
Of  Isis  awe  thee.”  Dryden:  Persius,  sat.  v. 


squlnt'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Squint,  u.] 
squint'-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  squinting;  -ly.]  In 
a  squinting  manner ;  with  a  squint;  by  side  glances, 
obliquely. 

squin  -y,  squln'-ny,  v.  i.  [Squint,  a.]  To  squint; 
to  look  askance  or  asquint.  ( Prov .) 

“I  rememberthine  eyes  well  enough  : 

Dost  thou  squiny  at  me  f  ” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  6. 

♦squln'-zey ,  s.  [Squinst.] 
squir,  squirr,  v.  t.  [Prob.  imitative  of  the  sound 
of  a  body  passing  rapidly  through  the  air ;  cf .  whirr.] 
To  throw  with  a  jerk;  to  cause  to  cut  along;  to 
move  as  anything  cutting  through  the  air. 

“I  saw  him  squirr  away  his  watch  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  into  the  Thames.” — Budgell:  Spectator,  No.  77. 


squlr'-al-ty,  *squir-al'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  squir(e) ; 
- alty .]  The  same  as  Squirearchy  (q.  v.). 
squir  -arch-jf,  s.  [Squirearchy.] 
squire  (1),  *squiere,  s.  [A  contract,  of  esquire 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  An  attendant  on  a  knight ;  a  knight’s  shield  or 
armor-bearer. 


“The  squire,  who  saw  expiring  on  the  ground 
His  prostrate  master,  rein’d  the  steeds  around.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xx.  565. 

2.  An  attendant  on  a  person  of  noble  or  royal 
rank  ;  hence,  colloquially,  an  attendant  on  a  lady  ; 
a  beau,  a  gallant;  a  male  companion,  a  close 
attendant  or  follower. 

“Has  your  young  sanctity  done  railing,  Madam, 
Against  your  innocent  squire  t” 

Beaum.  &  Piet.:  Wife  for  a  Month,  i.  1. 

3.  The  title  of  a  gentleman  next  in  rank  to  a 
knight. 

“I  think  he  may  be  called  a  squire,  for  he  beareth  euer 
after  those  armes.” — Smith:  Commonwealth,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xx. 

4.  A  title  popularly  given  to  a  country  gentleman. 

5.  A  title  given  to  magistrates  and  lawyers  in  the 
United  States.  In  New  England  it  is  given  espe¬ 
cially  to  justices  of  the  peace  and  judges ;  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  to  justices  of  the  peace  only. 

IT  Squire  of  Dames:  A  personage  introduced  by 
Spenser  in  the  Faery  Queen  (III.  vii.  51).  Often 
used  to  express  a  person  devoted  to  the  fair  sex. 

*squ'ire  (2),  s.  [O.  F .  esquierie.]  A  rule,  a  foot* 
rule,  a  square  (q.  v.). 


squire,  v.  t.  [Squire  (1),  s.] 

1.  To  attend  as  a  squire. 

2.  To  attend  as  a  beau  or  gallant;  to  escort. 

“She  offered,  if  I  would  squire  her  there,  to  send  home 

the  footman.” — Goldsmith:  Bee ,  No.  2. 

♦squire -age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  squire ;  -age.] 
Jjanded  gentry ;  squires. 

♦squire  -arch,  s.  [Squirearchy.]  A  member  of 
the  squirearchy. 

“I  had  long  been  disgusted  with  the  interference  of 
those  selfish  squir  ear  chs” — Lytton:  Caxtons,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xi. 

*squire-arch'-al,*squire-arch -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 

squirearchy) ;  -at,  - ical .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
squirearchy ;  fit  for  a  squire. 

“Livingin  houses  often  almost  squirearchal." — London 
Daily  News. 


squire ’-arch-jf,  s.  [Eng.  squire,  and  Or.  arche— 
rule,  archd=to  rule.]  The  squires  or  gentlemen  of 
a  country  taken  collectively ;  the  domination  or 
political  influence  exercised  by  the  squires  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  body. 

“The  lesser  Irish  squirearchy  of  three  or  four  genera¬ 
tions  ago.” — Brit.  Quarterly  Review,  lvii.  510.  (1873.) 

squir-een  ,  s.  [Eng.  squire  (1),  s. ;  dimin.  suff. 
- een .]  A  small  or  petty  squire. 

squire '-hopd,  subst.  [Eng.  squire  (1),  s. ;  -hood.] 
The  rank  or  state  of  a  squire. 

squire  -ling,  *squ'ire-let,  s.  [Eng.  squire  (1), 
s. ;  dimin.  suff.  -ling,  -let.]  A  small  or  petty  squire ; 
a  squireen. 

“A  grand  political  dinner 
To  half  the  squirelings  near.” 

Tennyson:  Maud,  I.  xx.  2. 

squ'ire'-ly,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  squire,  (1),  s. ;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Becoming  or  befitting  a  squire. 

“This  squirely  function.” — Shelton:  Don  Quixote,  i.  4. 

B.  As  adv.:  Like  a  squire. 

“ Squierly  forth  gan  he  gon.” 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

squire  -ship,  s.  [Eng.  squire  (1),  s. ;  -ship.]  The 
state  or  position  of  a  squire ;  squirehood. 


“  What  profit  hast  thou  reaped  by  this  thy  squireship  ?  ” 
— Shelton:  Don  Quixote,  i.  4. 

♦squir -ess,  s.  [Eng.  squir(e) ;  -ess.]  The  wife 
of  a  squire. 


squirm,  v.  t.  or  i.  [Perhaps  a  form  of  swarm 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  To  move  like  a  worm  or  eel ;  to  writhe  about. 

2.  To  climb  by  embracing  and  clinging  with  the 
hands  and  feet. 


squirm,  s.  [Squirm,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  wriggling  motion,  as  of  an  eel. 

2.  Naut. :  A  twist  in  a  rope. 

squirr,  v.  t.  [Squir.] 

squir  -rel,  *squir-el,  *scur-el,  *scur-elle,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  escurel;  Ft.  icureuil ;  Low  Lat.  sciuriolus, 
dimin.  from  Lat.  sciurus,  from  Gr.  skiouros:  skia= 
a  shadow,  and  oura= a  tail,  hence  the  name=dhe 
animal  that  shades  or  covers  itself  with  its  tail, 
from  its  habit  of  sitting  with  the  tail  curved  over 
its  back  ;  Prov.  escurol;  Sp.  &  Port,  esquilo;  Ital. 
scojattolo.] 

Zodl. :  A  popular  name  for  any  of  the  Sciuridse 
(q.  v.) ;  widely  distributed  in  America,  Europe,  the 
Caucasus,  Southern  Siberia,  and  probably  in  Per¬ 
sia.  It  is  an  elegant  little  animal  with  bright 
black  eyes ;  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in  length,  with 
a  bushy  tail  nearly  as  long;  color  gray  or  reddish- 
brown,  white  beneath,  but  the  hue  varies  with  the 
seasons,  in  Lapland  and  Siberia  the  upper  surface 
becomes  gray,  and  in  Central  Europe  is  sprinkled 
with  gray,  in  the  winter. 

Squirrels  naunt  woods  and 
forests,  nesting  in  trees, 
and  displaying  marvel¬ 
ous  agility  among  the 
branches.  They  feed  on 
nuts,  acorns,  beech-mast, 
which  they  store  up,  birds’ 
eggs,  and  the  young  bark, 
shoots,  and  buds  of  trees, 
doing  no  small  amount  of 
damage.  They  pass  the 
winter  in  a  state  of  partial 
hibernation,  waking  up  in 
fine,  warm  weather,  when 
the  provision  laid  up  in 
the  summer  is  made  use  of  Squirrel, 

for  food.  They  are  mon¬ 
ogamous,  and  the  female  produces  three  or  four 
young,  usually  in  June.  In  Lapland  and  Siberia 
they  are  killed  in  great  numbers  for  the  sake  of 
their  winter  coat.  This,  though  valuable,  is  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  fur  of  the  North  American  Gray 
Squirrel  (S.  carolinensis) .  [Flying-squirrels.] 

squirrel-corn,  s. 

Bot. :  Dicentra  canadensis. 

“  Dicentra,  commonly  called  squirrel-corn,  has  nearly 
the  same  perfume.” — Burroughs:  Pepacton,  p.  256. 

squirrel-cup,  s. 

Bot. :  Hepatica  or  Liver-leaf. 

“  The  squirrel-cups,  a  graceful  company, 

Hide  in  their  bells,  a  soft  aerial  blue.” 

Bryant,  in  Burroughs :  Pepacton,  p.  130. 

squirrel-fish,  s.  A  sort  of  perch, 
squirrel  flying-phalanger,  s. 

Zodl. :  Petaurus  sciureus ;  from  South  Australia, 
about  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  with  a  tail  as  long 
as  the  body.  Color,  ash-gray  with  a  black  stripe 
from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  cheeks  white 
with  a  black  patch,  under  surface  white.  [Petau¬ 
rus.] 

squirrel-like  rodents,  s.pl.  [Sciueomorpha.] 


squirrel-monkey,  s. 

Zodl. :  Callithrix  sciureus,  from  South  America. 
It  is  about  ten  inches  long,  with  a  tail  half  as  much 
again  ;  fur  olive-gray  on  the  body,  limbs  red,  muz¬ 
zle  dark.  They  are  affectionate  and  playful  in  dis¬ 
position. 

squirrel-tail,  squirrel-tail  grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Hordeum  maritimum.  N amed  from  thw 
shape  of  the  flower-spikes.  The  awns  are  injurious 
by  their  mechanical  action  to  the  gums  of  horses. 

squirt,  ♦squyrte,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Sw.  dial,  skvittar = 
to  sprinkle  all  round;  Icel.  skvetta=to  squirt  out, 
to  throw  out ;  skvettr= a  gush  of  water  poured  out ; 
Dan.  sqvatte= to  splash.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  eject  or  throw  in  a  stream  out  of 
a  narrow  orifice  or  pipe. 

“To  squirt  water  into  that  part.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny, 
bk.  viii.,  ch.  xxvii. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  be  thrown  out  or  ejected  in  a  stream 
from  a  narrow  orifice  or  pipe. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  throw  out  words ;  to  prate. 

“  You  are  so  given  to  squirting  up  and  down,  and  chat¬ 
tering,  that  the  world  would  say,  I  had  chosen  a  jack-pud- 
ding  for  a  prime-minister.” — L’ Estrange:  Fables. 

squirt,  *squyrt,  *squyrte,  s.  [Squirt,  v.] 

1.  An  instrument  with  which  wateror  other  liquid 
is  ejected  in  a  stream  with  force  ;  a  syringe. 

“But  when  they  have  bespatter’d  all  they  may, 

The  statesman  throws  his  filthy  squirts  away!  ” 

Young:  To  Mr.  Pope,  ep.  1. 

*2.  A  small  jet. 

“The  watring  of  those  lumps  of  Jung,  with  squirts,  of 
an  infusion  of  the  medicine  in  dunged  water.” — Bacon: 
Nat.  Hist.,  §  600. 

-*3.  Looseness  of  the  bowels  ;  diarrhoea. 

“  Squyrte,  a  laxe;  foire.” — Palsgrave. 

4.  A  foppish  young  fellow ;  a  whipper-snapper. 
( Collog .) 

squirt'-er,  *squyrt-er,  s.  [Eng.  squirt;  -er.} 
One  who  or  that  which  squirts ;  one  who  uses  a 
squirt. 

squirt  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Squirt,  v.] 
squirting  -  cucumber,  fspirting  -  cucumber, 

subst. 

Bot.:  Ecbalium  agreste  (formerly  Momordica 
Elaterium),  a  prostrate  plant  from  the  south  of 
Europe.  Corolla  yellow,  veined  with  green ;  the 
fruit  is  a  small,  elliptical,  green  gourd  covered  with 
prickles.  When  ripe,  it  ejects  its  seeds  and  juice 
with  some  force.  [Ecbalium,  Elaterium.] 
squlsh'-op,  subst.  [Eng.  squi{re),  and  ( bi)shop .] 
[Squarson.] 
squitgh,  s.  [Quitch.] 
squyer,  s.  [Squire  (I),  s.] 
sradh,  shraddh,  s.  [Mahratta,  &c.,  shraddh.] 
Brahmanism:  Funeral  rites  performed  on  the 
death  of  an  individual,  without  which  his  soul 
would  have  to  continue  in  a  wandering  state.  Sim¬ 
ilar  rites  are  performed  monthly  and  yearly  to  the 
manes  of  deceased  ancestors. 

Stab,  *stabbe,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  prob. 
from  Ir.  stobaim=to  stab;  Gael.  stob=to  thrust  or 
fix  a  stake  in  the  ground,  to  stab,  to  thrust,  from 
stob=a  stake,  a  pointed  iron  or  stick  ;  cognate  with 
Eng.  staff  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 


I.  Literally: 

1.  To  pierce  or  wound  with  a  pointed  weapon ;  te 
kill  with  a  pointed  weapon. 

“Clarence  is  come,  false,  fleeting,  perjur’d  Clarenoe, 
That  stabb’d  me  in  the  field  by  Tewkesbury.” 

Shakesp..-  Richard  III.,  i.  4. 

2.  To  drive,  thrust,  force,  or  plunge,  as  a  pointed 
weapon. 

“Stab  poniards  in  our  flesh.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  1. 

II.  Fig. :  To  pierce  or  wound  in  the  heart  or  feel¬ 
ings  ;  to  injure  secretly  or  by  malicious  falsehood 
or  slander ;  to  inflict  keen  or  severe  pain  on. 


B. 


“  Then,  to  complete  her  woes,  will  I  espouse 
Hermione:  ’twill  stab  her  to  theheart.” 


Intransitive : 


A.  Philips. 


I.  Literally: 

1.  To  give  or  inflict  a  wound  with  a  pointed 
weapon. 

"  None  shall  dare 

With  shortened  sword  to  stab  in  closer  war.” 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  609. 


2.  To  aim  a  blow  at  a  person  with  a  pointed 
weapon. 


“  Thou  hid’ st  a  thousand  daggers  in  thy  thoughts  .  .  . 
To  stab  at  my  frail  life.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.  ii.  4. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  fiill;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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stack 


stab 

II.  Fig. :  To  inflict  pain  secretly  or  maliciously ; 
to  mortify,  to  pain. 

“Critics  of  old,  a  manly  liberal  race, 

Approv’d  or  censur’d  with  an  open  face  ... 

Nor  stabb'd,  conceal’d  beneath  a  ruffian’s  mask.’’ 

Lloyd:  Epistle  to  C.  Churchill. 

stall  (1),  *stabhe,  s.  [Stab,  r.] 

I.  Literally; 

1.  The  thmst  of  a  dagger  or  other  pointed  weapon. 

“And  the  possibility  of  getting  rid  of  him  by  a  lucky 

shot  or  stab  was  again  seriously  discussed.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

2.  A  wound  with  a  sharp-pointed  weapon. 

“His  gash’d  sfa&s  look’d  like  a  breach  in  nature. 

For  ruin’s  wasteful  entrance.” 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

II.  Fig. :  A  wound  or  injury  inflicted  in  the  dark; 
a  secret  injury  maliciously  inflicted. 

“  This  sudden  stab  of  rancour  I  misdoubt.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  III.,  iii.  1. 

’stab  (2),  s.  [See  def.]  An  abbreviation  employed 
by  workmen  for  established  wages,  as  opposed  to 
piece-work. 

Sta  -bat  Ma'-ter,  Sta'-bat  Ma'-ter,  s.  [Latin= 
The  Mother  stood,  the  first  words  of  the  hymn. 
(See  def.)] 

Music:  A  well-known  Latin  hymn  on  the  Cruci¬ 
fixion,  sung  during  Passion  week  in  the  Roman 
Church.  Jacopone,  a  Franciscan  who  lived  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
author  of  the  words.  In  addition  to  the  ancient 
setting,  probably  contemporary  with  the  words, 
many  composers  have  written  music  to  the  Stabat 
Mater,  but  the  compositions  which  are  best  known 
are  those  by  Palestrina,  Pergolesi  (the  last  effort  of 
his  life),  and  Rossini. 

stab -her,  s.  [Eng.  stab,  v. ;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  stabs ;  a  privy  murderer. 
(Browning :  Sordello,  i.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Domestic:  A  lady’s  awl  for  opening  holes  for 
eyelets. 

2.  Leather:  A  pegging  awl;  a  pricker. 

3.  Naut.:  A  marlinspike. 

Stab'-blng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Stab,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  p articip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

0.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  wounding  or  piercing 
with  a  pointed  weapon. 

“  Special  orders  were  given  by  Barclay  that  the  swords 
should  be  made  rather  for  stabbing  than  for  slashing.” — 
Macaulay .  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bookbinding : 

(1)  The  puncturing  of  the  boards  for  the  slips. 

(2)  The  perforation  of  a  pile  of  folded  sheets  for 
a  stitching  twine ;  a  cheap  substitute  for  sewing. 

2.  Mason.:  The  picking  or  roughening  of  a  brick 
wall,  in  order  to  make  piaster  adhere  thereto. 

stabbing-machine,  stabbing-press,  s. 

Bookbind. :  A  machine  or  press  for  perforating  a 
pile  of  folded  and  gathered  signatures  to  prepare 
them  for  the  operation  of  stiching. 

stab'-bing-ly,  adv.  [En g.  stabbing;  -ly.]  In  a 
stabbing  manner;  with  intent  to  stab  or  injure 
secretly  and  maliciously. 

*sta-bil  -Tfy,  v.  t.  [English  stable,  a. ;  suff.  -fy.] 
To  make  stable,  fixed,  or  firm  ;  to  establish.  ( Brown- 
ing.) 

♦stijL-bir-l-ment,  s.  [Lat.  stabilimentum,  from 
etabilio=to  make  stable  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  mak¬ 
ing  firm  or  establishing;  firm  support. 

“Its  firmament  by  the  principles  of  Christianity,  hath 
been  blessed  by  the  issues  of  that  stabiliment.” — Bishop 
Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  6. 

*Stg,-bir-I-tate,  v.  trans.  [Lat.  stabilis— stable 
(q.  v.).]  To  make  or  render  stable ;  to  establish. 

“  What  she  most  doth  love 
She  oft  before  stabilitates.” 

More:  Immort.  Soul,  I.  ii.  43. 

sta-bll’-i-ty,  *sta-bil-y-tye,  s.  [Lat.  stabilitas, 
from  stabilis=stable  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  stability.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  stable  or  firm ; 
stableness,  firmness ;  strength  to  stand  and  to  resist 
being  moved  or  overthrown. 

“  W  inch  number  [eight]  being  the  first  cube,  is  a  fit 
hieroglyphick  of  the  stability  of  that  government.” — More: 
Philos.  Caobala.  (App.) 

2.  Firmness  or  steadiness  of  character,  resolution, 
or  purpose  ;  freedom  from  fickleness  or  changeable¬ 
ness  ;  constancy,  resolution. 

“  But  for  its  absolute  self;  a  life  of  peace. 
Stability  without  regret  or  fear.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii-  . 

*3.  Fixedness,  as  opposed  to  fluidity. 

“  Fluidness  and  stability  are  contrary  qualities.” — Boyle. 


*sta'-bll-lze,  t>.  t.  [Eng.  stable,  a. ;  -ize.]  To  make 
stable  or  firmly  established ;  to  establish  firmly. 

“  The  language  is  stabilized." — Whitney:  Life  and  Growth 
of  Language,  ch.  ix 

Sta  -ble,  a.  [O.  Fr.  estable  (Fr.  stable),  from  Lat. 
stabilise  stable,  standing  firmly,  from  sto= to  stand; 
Sp.  estable ;  Ital.  stabile.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Fixed;  firmly  established;  not  to  be  easily 
moved,  shaken,  or  overthrown ;  firmly  fixed,  settled, 
or  established. 

2.  Steady  and  constant  in  resolution  or  purpose ; 
firm  in  resolution ;  not  fickle  or  changeable ;  con¬ 
stant. 

“  God  [saith  he]  is  the  prince  and  ruler  over  all,  alwayes 
one,  stable,  immovable,  like  to  himself.” — Cudworth:  In¬ 
tel;.  System,  p.  393. 

3.  Abiding,  durable,  lasting ;  not  subject  to  change 
or  destruction. 

“  He  perfect,  stable;  but  imperfect  we. 

Subject  to  change,  and  different  in  degree." 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  1,046. 

II.  Physics:  Not  easily  moved  from  a  state  of 
equilibrium.  [EQTXCLiBBTtra,  II.  2.] 

IT  Stable  and  unstable  equilibrium:  [Equilib¬ 
rium.] 

sta -ble,  s.  [O.  Fr.  estable  (Fr.  stable),  from  Lat. 
stabulum=a  standing-place,  an  abode,  a  stall,  a 
stable,  from  sfo=to  stand ;  Sp.  estoblo.] 

1.  A  honse  or  building  constructed  to  lodge  and 
feed  horses,  and  furnished  with  stalls,  racks, 
mangers,  and  all  other  necessary  equipments. 

“Full  many  a  deinte  hors  hadde  he  in  stable." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  168.  (Prol.) 

If  The  word  is  often  used  in  a  wider  sense,  as 
equivalent  to  a  house,  shed,  or  building  for  beasts 
generally,  as  a  cowshed,  &c. 

2.  A  racing-stable ;  an  establishment  where  race¬ 
horses  are  trained. 

“They  can  insure  a  straight  run  for  their  money  in 
connection  with  this  stable.” — Referee,  April  24, 1887. 

3.  (PL)  Mil. :  Attendance  on  horses  in  the  stables. 

“  They  seem  always  at  stables,  on  parade,  or  out  doing 

field-firing.” — London  Morning  Post. 

Stable-boy,  s.  A  boy  who  attends  in  a  stable. 

“  Served  as  a  stable-boy,  errand-boy,  porter,  and  groom.” 

Wordsworth:  Farmer  of  Tilsbury  Vale. 

stable-man,  s.  A  man  who  attends  in  a  stable; 
a  groom,  an  ostler. 

“If  a  stable-man  cannot  keep  a  bloom  on  horses’  coats 
when  standing  on  it,  I  am  sure  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
stable-man.” — Field,  Jan.  23,  1886. 

Stable-room.  s.  Room  in  a  stable;  room  for 
stables. 

*stable-stand,  s. 

Old  Eng.  Law:  (See  extract.) 

“ Stable-stand  is  one  of  the  four  evidences  or  presump¬ 
tions,  whereby  a  man  is  convicted  to  intend  the  stealing 
of  a  king’s  deer  in  the  forest.” — Cowell:  Law  Diet. 

Sta  -ble  (1),  v.  t.  [Stable,  a.]  To  make  stable, 
fixed,  or  firm  ;  to  fix,  to  establish. 

“Articles  devised  by  the  king’s  highnessto  stable  Chris¬ 
tian  quietness  and  unity  among  the  people.” — Strype: 
Life  of  Archbishop  Cranmer  (under  1536). 

sta -ble  (2) ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Stable,  s.J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  put,  place,  or  keep  in  a  stable. 

“He  meetly  stabled  his  steed  in  stall.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  i.  31. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  fix,  to  stick. 

“When  they  the  peril  that  do  not  forecast, 

In  the  stiff  mnd  are  quickly  stabled  fast.” 

Drayton:  The  Moon-Calf. 

TT  In  this  sense  perhaps  belonging  rather  to 
Stable  (1),  v. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  dwell  or  lodge  in,  or  as  in, 
a  stable ;  to  kennel ;  to  dwell,  as  beasts. 

“In  their  palaces  ...  sea  monsters  whelp’d 
And  stabled."  Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  752. 

sta'-ble-ness,  *sta-ble-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  stable, 
adj. ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  stable,  fixed,  or 
firmly  established ;  fixedness  and  firmness  of  posi¬ 
tion;  stability;  strength  to  stand  or  remain  un¬ 
changed. 

2.  Steadiness  or  firmness  of  character,  resolution, 
or  purpose ;  firmness,  strength,  resolution,  con¬ 
stancy. 

“Ther  Constance,  that  is  stablenesse  of  corage.”— 
Chaucer:  Persones  Tale. 

sta’-bler,  s.  [Eng.  stabl(e),  s. ;  -er.]  One  who 
keeps  stables ;  one  who  stables  horses. 

*sta'-bler-ess,  s.  [Eng.  stabler;  -ess.]  A  female 
who  keeps  stables. 

“  A  scandal  is  raised  on  her  name,  that  she  was  Stabu- 
laria,  ‘  a  stableress,’  whereof  one  rendreth  this  witty 
reason,  because  her  father  was  Comes  Stabuli.” — Fuller: 
Worthies;  Essex. 


*stab-li,  *stab-liche,  adv.  [Stably.] 
sta  -blifig,  s.  [Eng.  stabl(e),  s. ;  -ing.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  keeping  in  a  stable  or 
stables  • 

2.  A  stable ;  a  honse  or  shed  for  lodging  beasts. 

“Now  smok’d  in  dust,  a  stabling  now  for  wolves.” 

Thomson:  Liberty. 

*stab'-llsh,  *stab-lis-en,  v.  t.  [An  abbrev.  of 
establish  (q.  v.) .]  To  settle  permanently  in  a  state ; 
to  make  fan ;  to  fix,  to  settle,  to  establish. 

“  Wist  e  thou  not  well  that  all  the  lawe  of  kinde  is  my 
lawe,  and  by  God  ordeined  and  stablished  to  dare  by 
kinde  reasoun.” — Chaucer:  Testament  of  Loue. 

♦stab  -llsh-ment,  s.  [English  stablish;  -ment.] 
Establishment ;  firm  settlement. 

“  Sufficient  for  their  soules’  health,  and  th  establish¬ 
ment  of  his  monarchisme.” — Holtnshed:  Descript.  Brit., 
ch.  ix 

sta'-bly,  ♦stab-li,  *stab-liche,  adv.  [English 
stabile);  - ly .]  In  a  stable  or  firm  manner;  firmly, 
steadily,  constantly. 

“And  bad  hem  for  the  loue  of  God,  that  heo  hem 
vnderstode, 

And  stabliche  hold  togedere,  to  sane  that  lond.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  123. 

*stab-p.-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  stabulatioj  from  stabu • 
latus,  pa.  par.  of  stabulor— to  stand  in  a  stable; 
stabulum=a  stable  (q.  v.).J 

1.  The  act  of  stabling  or  bousing  beasts. 

2.  A  place  or  room  for  housing  beasts ;  a  stable. 
Stab ’-wort,  s.  [Eng.  stab  (1),  s.,  and  wort.] 

Bot. :  Oxalis  acetosella.  Park  in  his  Theater  says 

that  it  is  “  singular  good  in  wounds,  punctures, 
thrusts,  and  stabbes  into  the  body.”  ( Britten  dt 
Holland.) 

stac-ca'-t5,  adv.  [Ital..  pa.  par.  of  staccare,  for 
distaccare— to  separate,  to  detach.] 

Music:  Detached,  taken  off ,  separated.  In  music 
the  word  signifies  a  detached,  abrupt  method  of 
singing  or  playing  certain  notes,  by  making  them 
of  less  duration  than  they  otherwise  would  be.  A 
heavy  accent  (  ')  over  a  note  signifies  that  it  is  to 
be  played  staccato,  and  a  dot  (.)  under  a  note,  that 
it  is  to  be  played  half-staccato. 

stach'-er,  v.  i.  [A  softened  form  of  stagger 
(q.  v.).]  To  stagger.  (Scotch.) 

“  I  stacker’ d  whiles,  but  yet  took  tent  aye 
To  free  the  ditches.” 

Burns:  Death  and  Dr  Hornbook. 
sta-chyd’-e-ae,  sta'-che-ae,  s.pl.  [Latin stachys, 
genit.  stachyd(is) ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.J 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Lamiaceee.  Stamens  four,  paral¬ 
lel,  two  upper  shorter,  ascending  under  the  concave 
upper  lip,  or  included  in  the  tube;  nutlets  free, 
smooth,  or  tubercled. 

sta-chys,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  stachys=an  ear  of 
corn;  wouudwort.  (See  def.)] 

Bot. :  Woundwort;  calyx  as  long  as  the  tube  of 
the  corolla,  sub-campanulate ;  ten-ribbed ;  teeth 
five,  nearly  equal,  acuminate;  upper  lip  of  the 
corolla  arched,  entire;  lower  one  threedobed ;  the 
two  lateral  ones  reflexed ;  the  two  anterior  stamens 
the  longest,  with  the  anther  cells  diverging.  Chiefly 
from  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 
Known  species  about  160.  Five  are  European: 
Stachys  sylvatica,  the  Hedge ;  S.  palustris,  the 
Marsh :  S.  germanica,  the  Downy ;  S.  arvensis,  the 
Com  Woundwort,  and  S.  betonica,  called  also 
Betonica  officinalis,  the  Wood  Betony.  The  bruised 
stems  of  S.  parviflora,  a  native  of  Afghanistan  and 
Northern  India,  are  applied  to  parts  of  the  body 
affected  by  the  guinea-worm, 
stach-y-tar -pha,  stach-y-tar-phe-ta,  subst. 

tGr.  stachys=^an  ear  of  com,  and  tarpheios=  thick, 
famed  from  the  inflorescence.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Yerbenese;  aromatic  herb3  oi 
shrubs  with  fleshy  spikes,  stamens  four,  the  upper 
two  without  anthers ;  nutlets  two.  The  Brazilians 
attribute  powerful  medicinal  properties  to  Sto.chy- 
tarpheta  jamaicensis.  Its  leaves  are  sometimes 
used  to  adulterate  tea. 

♦stack,  pret.  of  v.  [Stick,  v.] 
stack,  *stac,  *stak,  ♦stakke,  s.  [Icel.  stakkr= 
a  stack  of  hay  ;  stakka=a  stump ;  stack=a  colum¬ 
nar,  isolated  rock;  Sw.  stock= a  rick,  a  heap,  a 
stack ;  Dan.  stak.  Allied  to  stake  and  stick.] 

1.  Grain  in  the  sheaf,  hay,  pease,  straw,  <fcc.,  piled 
up  in  a  circular  or  rectangular  heap,  coming  to  a 
point  or  ridge  at  the  top,  and  thatched  to  protect 
it  from  the  weather. 

2.  A  pile  of  wood  containing  108  cubic  feet;  also, 
a  pile  of  poles  or  wood  of  indefinite  quantity. 

“The  Indians  .  .  .  lay  themselves  quietly  upon  a 
stacke  of  wood,  and  so  sacrifice  themselves  by  fire.” — 
Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Custom. 

3.  A  number  or  cluster  of  chimneys  or  funnels 
standing  together. 

4.  A  chimney  of  masonry  or  brickwork,  usually 
belonging  to  an  engine  or  other  furnace ;  the  chim¬ 
ney  of  a  iocomotive  or  steam-vessel. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,  ph  —  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh§.n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -hie,  -die,  Ac.  =  hel,  del 
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staffelite 


5.  A  columnar,  isolated  rock;  a  high  rock  de¬ 
tached  ;  a  precipitous  rock  rising  out  of  the  sea. 

“Fenced  by  many  a  stack  and  skerry, 

Full  of  rifts,  and  full  of  jags.” 

Blackie:  Lays  of  Highlands  and  Islands,  p.  1L 

IT  Stack  of  arms : 

Mil. :  A  number  of  small  fire-arms  set  up  together 
so  that  their  bayonets  cross. 

stack -borer,  subst.  An  instrument  for  piercing 
stacks  of  hay  to  admit  air,  when  the  hay  has  become 
dangerously  heated. 

Stack-cover,  subst.  A  cloth  or  canvas  cover  sus¬ 
pended  over  stacks  while  being  built,  to  protect 
them  from  the  rain,  &c. 


stack-funnel,  s.  A  pyramidal  open  frame  of 
wood  in  the  center  of  a  stack,  to  allow  the  air  to 
circulate  through  the  stack  and  prevent  the  heating 
of  the  grain,  &c. 


Stack-guard,  s.  A  temporary  roof  capable  of 
elevation,  and  designed  to  protect  a  stack  or  rick  of 
hay  or  grain  in  process  of  formation. 


stack-stand, 
of  hay  or  grain 
at  a  sufficient 
distance  above 
the  ground  to 
reserve  it  dry 
eneath  and 
prevent  the 
ravages  of  ver- 
min:  a  rick- 
stand. 

stack- 
subst.  A 
or  inclosure  for 
stacks  of  hay  or 
grain. 


yard, 

yard 


s.  A  device  for  supporting  a  stack 


Stack-stand. 


stack,  v.t.  [Sw. stacka;  Dan.  stackke.\  [Stack, 
*.]  To  pile  or  build  up  into  the  form  of  a  stack ;  to 
make  into  a  pile  or  stack. 


“Stack  pease  upon  hovell  abroad  in  the  yard.” 

Tusser:  Husbandry ;  August. 


IT  To  stack  arms: 

Mil. :  To  set  up  arms,  as  muskets,  rifles,  or  car¬ 
bines,  with  the  bayonets  crossing  each  other  or 
united  by  means  of  ramrods  or  hooks  attached  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  weapon,  so  as  to  form  a  sort 
of  conical  pile. 

IT  To  stack  rooms : 

Coll.:  To  pile  furniture  in  heaps,  and  generally 
disarrange  the  rooms  of  a  class  of  students. 


“No  sooner  had  the  last  freshman  left  the  hall  Wednes. 
day  evening  than  a  body  of  sophomores  numbering  about 
twenty-five  began  a  general  stacking  of  the  ’97  men’s 
rooms.  Never  before  has  the  class  of  ’96  done  such  sys¬ 
tematic  or  thorough  work.” — Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  Feb.  18, 
1894. 

*stack'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  stack,  s. ;  -age. ] 

1.  Hay,  grain,  or  the  like,  put  up  into  stacks. 

2.  A  tax  on  things  stacked. 

“Portage,  bankage,  stackage,  &c.”  —  Holinshed,  Ve¬ 
ter  ip  t.  Eng.,  bk.  ii. 

stack'-er,  v.  i.  [Stagger.]  To  stagger.  ( Prov .) 
stack’-et,  s.  [Stockade.] 

Stack-hoUEf-i-k,  s.  [Named  after  John  Stack- 
house,  F.  L.  S.  (died  1819),  a  botanical  author.] 

Bot.  •  The  typical  genus  of  Stackhousiace®  (q.  v.). 
Plants  with  white  or  yellow  flowers  from  Australia 
and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

stack-hou§-i-a -§e-se,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  stack- 
housi(a):  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suif.  - acece .] 

Bot.:  Stackhousiads ;  an  order  of  Perigynous  Ex¬ 
ogens,  alliance  Rhamnales.  Herbs  or  shrubs,  with 
simple,  entire,  alternate,  sometimes  minute  leaves ; 
stipules  lateral,  minute;  spikes  terminal,  each 
flower  with  three  bracts  ;  calyx  monosepalous,  five- 
cleft,  tube  inflated ;  petals  five,  equal ;  stamens 
five,  distinct,  unequal,  arising  from  the  throat  of 
the  calyx;  styles  three  to  five,  stigmas  simple; 
ovary  inferior,  three  or  five-celled,  each  with  a 
single  erect  ovule ;  fruit  of  three  to  five  indehiscent 
wings,  or  wingless  pieces.  Australian  plants.  Genera 
two,  species  ten.  ( Lindley .) 

Btack-h6u§  -I-ad,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  stackhousi(a)  ; 
Eng.  suff .  -ad.) 

Bot.  (pi.):  The  Stackhousiace®  (q.  v.). 

Stack  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Stack,  v.] 

stacking-band,  stacking-belt,  s.  A  rope  used 
in  binding  thatch  upon  a  stack. 

stacking-derrick,  s.  A  form  of  derrick  for  use 
in  the  field  or  stack-yard  for  lifting  hay  on  to  the 
stack. 

stacking-stage,  s.  A  scaffold  used  in  building 
stacks. 

stac  -te,  subst.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  stakte .]  The  Sep- 
tuagint  rendering  of  the  Heb.  nataph,  the  name  of 


one  of  the  spices  used  in  the  preparation  of  incense. 
Not  certainly  identified.  Perhaps  it  was  the  gum 
of  the  Storax-tree  (Styrax  officinale). 

“Take  sweet  spices,  stacte,  and  galbanum.” — Exodus, 
xxx.  34. 

stad’-dle,  *sta-dle,  s.  [A.  S.  stadhel,  stadhol=a 
foundation,  a  basis,  from  the  same  root  as  steady, 
stand.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  A  prop  or  support ;  a  staff,  a  crutch. 

“He  cometh  on,  his  weak  steps  governing 
And  aged  limbs  on  cypress  stadle  stout.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  vi.  14. 

2.  A  young  or  small  tree  left  standing  when  the 
others  are  cut  down. 

“  Ooppice-woods,  if  you  leave  in  them  stadles  too  thick, 
will  run  to  bushes  and  briers,  and  have  little  clean  under¬ 
wood.” — Bacon:  Henry  VII.,  p.  74. 

II.  Agriculture: 

1.  A  stack-stand  (q.  v.). 

“His  barns  are  stor’d 

And  groaning  staddles  bend  beneath  their  load.” 

Somervile:  The  Chace,  ii. 

2.  One  of  the  separate  plots  into  which  a  cock  of 
hay  is  shaken  out  for  the  purpose  of  drying. 

Staddle-roof,  s.  A  protection  for  a  stack, 
staddle  stand,  s.  A  stack-stand, 
stad  -die,  *sta~dle,  v.  t.  [Staddle,  8.] 

1.  To  form  into  staddles,  as  hay. 

2.  To  leave  the  staddles  in,  as  in  a  wood  when  it 
is  cut. 

“  First  see  it  well  fenced,  ere  hewers  begin. 

Then  see  it  well  staddled,  without  and  within.” 

Tusser:  Husbandry ;  April. 

stade  (1),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  stadium .]  A  fur¬ 
long,  a  stadium  (q.  v.). 

“The  greatness  of  the  town,  by  that  we  could  judge, 
stretcheth  in  circuit  some  forty  stales.’’ — Donne:  Hist. 
Septuagint,  p.  71. 

stade  (2),  s.  [Staith.] 

Sta  -dl-iim,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  stadion .] 

1.  Greek  Antiquities: 

(1)  A  measure  of  125  geometrical  paces  or  625  Ro¬ 
man  feet,  606  feet  9  inches  of  English  measure,  and 
thus  somewhat  less  than  an  English  furlong.  It  was 
the  principal  Greek  measure  of  length. 

(2)  The  course  for  foot-races  at  Olympia  in 
Greece,  and  elsewhere.  It  was  exactly  a  stadium 
in  length. 

|2.  Pathol. :  A  stage  or  period  of  a  disease, 
stadt  -bold-er  (dt  as  t),s.  [Dut.  stadhouder, 
from  stad— a  city,  and  houder=  a  holder.]  Formerly 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  Provinces  of 
Holland ;  or  the  governor  or  lieutenant-governor  of 
a  province. 

“William,  first  of  the  name.  Prince  of  Orange  Nassau, 
and  Stadtholder  of  Holland,  had  headed  the  memorable 
insurrection  against  Spain.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  ii. 

stadt'-hold-er-ate,  stadt-hold-er-shlp  (dt  as 
t),s.  [Eng.  stadtholder ;  -ate,  -ship.]  Theposition 
or  office  of  a  stadtholder. 

“He  turned  bookmaker,  and  wrote  a  book  about  the 
Stadtholderate.” — J.  Morley:  Diderot,  ch.  xv. 

staff,  *staf,  *staffe  (pi.  staves,  staffs,  in  senses  A. 
1.7  and  B.  3  always  the  latter),  s.  [A.  S .  stcef  (pi. 
stafas= staves,  letters  of  the  alphabet) ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  staf ;  Icel.  stafr= a  staff,  a  written  letter ;  Dan. 
stab,  stav;  Sw.  staf;  0.  H.  Ger.  stap;  Ger.  stab; 
Gael,  stob;  Lat.  stipes— a  stock,  a  post.  Allied  to 
stab  andsiwh.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  stick  carried  in  the  hand  for  support ;  a  walk¬ 
ing  stick. 

“Balaam’s  anger  was  kindled,  and  he  smote  the  ass 
with  a  staff.” — Numbers  xxii.  27. 

2.  A  stick  used  as  a  weapon ;  a  club,  a  cudgel. 

“Are  ye  come  out  as  against  a  thief  with  swords  and 

staves  for  to  take  me?  ” — Matthew  xxvi.  65. 

3.  A  long  piece  of  wood,  used  for  various  pur¬ 
poses  ;  as 

(1)  The  handle  of  a  tool  or  weapon,  as  of  a  spear. 
*(2)  Hence,  a  spear  or  lance ;  a  pike.  [IT.] 

(3)  A  pole  on  which  a  flag  is  hoisted ;  a  flag-staff. 
[B.  5.] 

14)  A  pole,  a  stake. 

(5)  A  straight-edge  for  testing  or  truing  a  sur¬ 
face  ;  as,  the  prooi-staff,  red  staff  (q.  v.). 

(6)  One  of  the  bars  of  an  open  wagon-bed,  made 
like  a  crate. 

4.  The  round  of  a  ladder. 

5.  An  ensign  of  authority ;  a  badge  of  office. 

6.  A  name  given  in  composition  to  several  in¬ 
struments  formerly  used  for  taking  the  sun’s  alti¬ 
tude  at  sea ;  as,  a  back-sfajf,  a  cross  -staff,  &c. 

7.  A  body  or  number  of  executive  officers  at¬ 
tached  to  any  establishment  for  the  carrying  out  of 


its  designs ;  a  number  of  persons,  considered  as  on® 
body,  intrusted  with  the  carrying  on  of  any  urn 
dertaking ;  as,  a  hospital  staff,  the  staff  of  the  ord¬ 
nance  survey,  &c.  [B.  3.] 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  support;  that  which  supports,  props,  or  up¬ 
holds. 

“Thou  trustest  in  the  staff  of  this  broken  reed.”— 
Isaiah,  xxxvi.  6. 

2.  A  stanza,  a  stave. 

“Cowley  found  out  that  no  kind  of  staff  is  proper  for 
an  heroic  poem,  as  being  all  too  lyrical.” — Dryden : 
Disc.  Epic  Poetry. 

B.  Technically : 

1.  Arch. :  The  same  as  Rttdentuee  (q.  v.). 

2.  Metall.:  A  bar  of  iron  about  four  feet  loDg. 
welded  at  one  end  to  a  fiat  piece  or  blade  of  iron, 
resembling  in  shape  a  baker’s  peel.  On  this  th® 
stamps  are  placed  for  re-heating. 

3.  Mil. :  A  body  of  officers  selected  and  appointed) 
to  carry  out  the  higher  administration  and  moving 
of  an  army.  Each  unit,  such  as  brigade,  division, 
and  corps,  contains  a  certain  number  of  staff- 
officers.  The  staff  is  divided  into  two  sub-depart¬ 
ments — that  of  the  Adjutant-General,  which  deals 
with  equipment  and  discipline  of  the  troops  :  and 
that  of  the  Quartermaster-General,  which  has  to  do 
with  the  marching  and  manoeuvring  of  troops.  In, 
addition  to  this,  each  General  has  his  personal 
staff. 

4.  Music:  The  five  parallel  lines  and  four  spaces 
on  which  notes  of  tunes  are  written  ;  a  stave. 

5.  Naut. :  A  pole  for  a  flag. 

6.  Plastering :  An  angle-staff  (q.  v.). 

7.  Shipbuild. :  A  name  given  to  various  kinds  of 
measuring  and  spacing  rules. 

8.  Surg. :  A  curved  and  grooved  steel  instrument 
introduced  through  the  urethra  into  the  bladder  in 
the  operation  of  lithotomy,  and  serving  as  a 
director  for  the  gorget  or  knife. 

9.  Surveying  : 

(1)  A  graduated  stick,  used  in  leveling. 

(2)  A  Jacob’s  staff  (q.  v.). 

10.  Build.:  A  composition  made  of  plaster  and 
jute  fiber,  molded  while  wet  into  smooth  plates  or 
ornamental  figures  and  used  for  the  outside  finish, 
of  temporary  buildings.  The  exterior  of  nearly  ail 
the  stately  buildings  erected  in.  Jackson  Park,  Chi¬ 
cago,  for  the  use  of  the  Columbian  Exposition,  1893, 
was  done  in  staff-work. 

*1T  To  have  the  better  (or  worse)  end  of  the  staff : 
To  be  getting  the  best  (or  worst)  of  a  matter. 

staff-angle,  s. 

Plastering:  A  slat  at  a  salient  angle  of  an  inte¬ 
rior  wall,  to  protect  the  plastering, 
staff-bead,  s.  [Angle-bead.] 
staff-herding,  «. 

Law:  The  following  of  cattle  within  a  forest, 
staff-hole,  s. 

Metall.:  A  small  hole  in  the  puddling-furnace 
through  which  the  puddler  heats  nis  staff. 

staff-man,  subst.  A  workman  employed  in  silk¬ 
throwing. 

staff-officer,  s. 

Mil.:  An  officer  detailed  for  staff  duties  on  the 
General  staff  of  the  army,  or  on  the  Regimental 
staff  of  his  battalion  as  Adjutant,  Quartermaster, 
&c. 

staff-sergeant,  s. 

Mil.:  One  of  a  superior  class  of  noD-commis- 
sioned  officers  belonging  to  the  staff  of  a  regiment 
as  a  quartermaster-sergeant,  armorer-sergeant,  &c. 

staff  -  sling,  *  staffe  -  slynge,  *  staf  -  slinge-, 
*staf-sloung,  s. 

1.  Anthrop.:  A  stick-sling  (q.  v.). 

“The  staff-sling  reapj>ears  in  Roman  times  in  a  some¬ 
what  modified  form,  with  a  receptacle  for  the  stone  at¬ 
tached  to  the  end  of  a  staff.  To  this  weapon  the  name  of 
fustibulus  was  given.” — Evans:  Ancient  Stone  Implements, 
p.  373. 

2.  Archceol.:  An  ancient  weapon  of  war,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  sling  attached  to  the  end  of  a  staff.  It  was 
held  with  both  hands,  and  was  used  to  throw 
stones,  and,  at  a  later  period,  grenades. 

“  This  geannt  at  him  stones  caste 
Out  of  a  fel  staf-slinge .” 

Chaucer:  Rime  of  Sir  Topas,  2,019. 
♦Staff-Striker,  s.  A  sturdy  beggar,  a  tramp, 
staff-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Celastrus. 

Staff -el-ite,  srihsf.  [After  Staffel,  Nassau,  where 
found ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.) .] 

Min. :  A  botryoidal  or  reniform  mineral  incrust- 
ing  phosphorite  -(a.  v.).  Hardness,  4’0;  specific 
gravity,  3T2 ;  color,  leek  to  dark  green.  An  analysis 
yielded:  Phosphoric  acid,  39 ’05 ;  carbonic  acid,  3T9 ; 
alumina,  O' 026 ;  sesquioxida  of  iron,  0'037 ;  lime, 
54'67  ;  fluorine,  3'05;  water,  1.40=101'423.  An  altered 
phosphorite. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  an  =  kw 
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Staff'-Sl-It-6id,  s.  [Eng.  staff  elite ;  sufl.  -oid.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  phosphorite  resembling  staff- 
elite  (q.  v.) . 

♦staff  '-fl-er,  s.  [Eng.  staff ;  -ter.]  An  attendant 
bearing  a  staff . 

“Marched  whifflers  and  stafflers  on  foot.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  ii.  2. 

♦staff  -fish,  *staf-fishe,  adj.  [Eng.  staff;  -ish.) 
Stiff,  harsh. 

“A  wit  in  youth  not  over  dull,  heavy,  knotty,  and  lump¬ 
ish,  but  hard,  tough,  though  somewhat  staffish,  both  for 
learning  and  whole  course  of  living  pro veth  always  best.” 
— Ascham:  Schoolmaster,  bk.  i. 

♦staff ’-less,  adj.  [Eng.  staff ;  -less.]  Without  a 
staff. 

stag,  *stagge,  s.  [Icel.  steggr,  steggi=a  he-bird, 
a  dr  ate,  a  tom-cat.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

“  To  the  place  a  poor  sequester'd  stag , 

That  from  the  hunter’s  aim  had  ta’en  a  hurt, 

Did  come  to  languish.” 

Shakesp.:  .fls  You  Like  It,  ii.  1. 

(2)  A  hart  in  his  fifth  year.  (See  extract  s.  v. 
Stagon.) 

(3)  The  male  of  the  ox  kind,  castrated  at  such  an 
age  that  he  never  attains  the  full  size  of  a  bull ;  a 
bull-stag. 

(4)  Applied  to  male  animals  of  various  species,  as 
a  stallion,  a  gander,  a  young  horse,  a  turkey-cock, 
&c. 

2.  Fig.:  A  romping  girl ;  a  hoyden.  (Prov.  Eng.) 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Commercial  Slang: 

(1)  An  outside,  irregular  dealer  in  stocks,  not  a 
member  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  (Eng.) 

(2)  A  person  who  applies  for  the  allotment  of 
shares  in  a  joint-stock  company,  not  because  he 
wishes  to  hold  the  shares,  but  because  he  hopes  to 
sell  the  allotment  at  a  premium.  If  he  fails  in  this, 
he  forbears  to  pay  the  amount  due  on  allotment, 
and  the  deposit  is  forfeited.  (Eng.) 

2.  Zo6l.:  The  male  of  the  red-deer  (q.  v.). 
stag-beetle,  s. 

Entom. :  Any  individual  of  the  family  Lucanidee 
(q.  v.)  ;  specif.,  Lucanus  cervus,  one  of  the  larger 
insects,  the  male  being  about  two  inches  long. 
Their  projecting  mandibles  are  denticulated,  and 
somewhat  resemble  stag’s  horns;  with  these  they 
can  inflict  a  pretty  severe  wound.  The  Stag-beetle 
is  common  in  forests,  and  flies  about  in  the  even¬ 
ing  in  summer.  The  larva  feeds  on  the  wood  of 
the  oak  and  the  willow,  into  the  trunks  of  which  it 
eats  its  way,  and  lives  for  a  considerable  time 
before  undergoing  a  metamorphosis.  Some  of  the 
tropical  Stag-beetles  are  very  brilliantly  colored. 

stag-dance,  subst.  A  dance  performed  by  males 
only  ;  a  bull-dance,  (inter.) 

stag-evil,  s. 

Farriery :  A  kind  of  palsy  affecting  the  jaw  of  a 
horse. 

stag-horned  longicorn,  s. 

Entom. :  Acantliophorus  serraticornis,  from  south¬ 
ern  India. 

stag-hound,  s. 

Zodlogy  and  Sporting  • 

1.  The  Scotch  deer-hound,  called  also  the  Wolf- 
dog,  a  breed  that  is  rapidly  dying  out.  These  dogs 
hunt  chiefly  by  sight 
and  are  used  for 
stalking  deer,  for 
which  purpose  a  cross 
between  the  rough 
Scotch  greyhound 
and  colley  or  the  fox¬ 
hound  is  also  often 
employed.  True  stag- 
hounds  are  wiry-coat- 
ed,  shaggy,  generally 
yellowish-gray,  but 
the  mostvaluable  are 
dark  iron-gray,  with 
white  breast.  They 
are  of  undaunted  Scotch  Stag-hound, 
courage  and  great 

speed,  and  should  stand  not  less  than  twenty-eight 
inches  high. 

2.  A  breed  of  dogs  hunting  by  scent.  (See  ex¬ 
tract.) 

“The  modern  Stag-hound  is  a  tall  Fox-hound  of  about 
26  inches  in  height.  The  ancient  breed  is  quite  extinct; 
it  was,  I  believe,  last  used  in  the  Devon  and  Somerset 
pack,  to  hunt  the  wild  red  deer.  The  old  hounds  have 
often  been  described  to  me  as  large  white  and  yellow  dogs 
of  the  old  Talbot-breed.  They  were  heavy  and  slow,  but 
able,  from  their  exquisite  scenting  powers,  to  give  the 
stag  a  grace  of  an  hour  or  more,  and  kill  him  afterward. 
The  music  of  their  tongues  is  spoken  of  as  magnificent. 
In  hunting  water  they  were  perfect.” — Meyrick:  House 
Dogs  and  Sporting  Dogs,  pp.  21,  22. 


Stag-party,  s.  A  party  consisting  of  males  only, 
stag’s  horn,  stag-horn,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Rhus  typhina ;  (2)  Cenomyce  cervicornis ; 
(3)  Lycopodium  clavatum  (see  extract) . 

“  That  plant  which  in  our  dale 
We  call  stag-horn,  or  fox’s  tail.” 

Wordsworth:  Idle  Shepherd-boys. 

Stag’s  horn  moss : 

Bot.:  (1)  Lycopodium  clavatum;  (2)  Hypnum 
purum. 

stag,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Stag,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  hunt  stags;  to  go  stag-hunting. 
2.  Comm.  Slang :  To  act  the  stag  on  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change.  [Stag,  s.,  II.  1.]  (Enq.) 

B.  Trans. :  To  watch  or  dog.  (Eng.  slang.) 
“You’ve  been  stagging  this  gentleman  and  me.” — H. 

Kingsley:  Geoffry  Hamlyn,  ch.  v. 

stage,  s.  [0.  Fr.  estage  (Ft.  Mage),  as  if  from  a 
Lat.  staticum,  from  Lat.  statum,  sup.  of  sto= to 
stand ;  Ital.  staggio=:&  prop.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  floor  or  story  of  a  house. 

“  A1  slepynge  he  fel  doun  fro  the  thridde  stage.” — 
Wy cliff e:  Dedis  xx. 

*2.  A  platform  of  any  kind. 


Mechanical  Stage,  of  which  there  are  numerous 
modifications.  _  The  simplest  stage  generally  has 
some  fitting  on  its  under-side  for  receiving  a  spot- 
lens,  nicol-prism,  or  other  adjuncts.  [Substage.] 
If  Three  stages:  [Theee-stages.] 
stage-box,  subst.  A  box  in  a  theater  close  to  the 
stage. 

♦stage-carriage,  s.  A  stage-coach, 
stage-coach,  s.  A  coach  that  runs  by  stages;  a 
coach  that  runs  regularly  every  day  or  on  certain 
days  between  two  places  for  the  conveyance  of  pas¬ 
sengers,  parcels,  &c.  [Coach,  s.]  (Cowper :  Retire¬ 
ment,  492.) 

stage-coachman,  s.  The  driver  of  a  stage-coach, 
stage-direction,  s.  A  written  or  printed  instruc¬ 
tion  as  to  action  or  the  like,  which  accompanies  the 
text  of  a  play. 

stage-door,  s.  The  door  giving  admission  to  the 
stage  and  the  parts  behind  it  in  a  theater;  the  door 
of  entrance  for  actors,  workmen,  &c. 

Stage-driver,  s.  The  driver  of  a  stage-coach ;  a 
stage-coachman. 

stage-effect,  subst.  Theatrical  effect ;  effect  pro¬ 
duced  artificially. 

stage-forceps,  s.  A  device  for  holding  an  object 
upon  the  stage  of  a  compound  microscope, 
stage-manage,  v.  i.  &  t. 


“There  shewed  hym  how  the  great  toure  stode  but  on 
stages  of  tymbre.” — Berners:  Froissart;  Cronycle,  vol.  i., 
ch.  ccviii. 

3.  A  floor  or  platform  elevated  above  the  level  of 
the  ground  or  surrounding  surface,  as  for  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  any  performance  or  object  to  public  view. 

“  Me  thought  I  seighe  vpon  a  stage, 

Where  stoode  a  wonder  strange  image.” 

Gower:  C.  A.  (Prol.) 

*4.  A  scaffold. 

“  That  these  bodies 

High  on  a  stage  be  placed  to  the  view.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

5.  An  elevated  platform  or  floor  for  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  performing  mechanical  work,  or  the  like; 
a  platform  on  which  workmen  stand  in  painting, 
pointing,  calking,  scraping,  &c.,  a  wall  or  a  ship. 

6.  The  raised  platform  on  which  theatrical  per¬ 
formances  are  exhibited ;  the  flooring  in  a  theater 
on  which  the  actors  perform.  Hence,  the  stage=the 
theater,  the  profession  of  an  actor,  the  drama  as 
acted  or  exhibited. 

“  Lo,  where  the  stage,  the  poor,  degraded  stage, 

Holds  its  warped  mirror  to  a  gaping  age.” 

Sprague:  Curiosity. 

7.  A  place  where  anything  is  publicly  exhibited; 
a  field  of  action ;  the  scene  of  any  noted  action  or 
career;  the  spot  where  any  remarkable  affair  oc¬ 
curs. 

“  When  we  are  born,  we  cry  that  we  are  come 
In  this  great  stage  of  fools.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  6. 

8.  A  landing  at  a  quay  or  pier.  It  sometimes 
rises  and  subsides  with  the  tide,  or  is  lowered  or 
raised  to  suit  the  varying  height  of  water. 

“  A  ship  may  lie  afloat  at  low  water,  so  near  the  shore 
as  to  reach  it  with  a  stage.” — Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  v. 

9.  A  place  of  rest  on  a  journey,  or  where  a  relay 
of  horses  is  obtained,  or  where  a  stage-coach 
changes  horses ;  a  station. 

10.  The  distance  between  two  such  stations  or 
places  of  rest  on  a  road. 

“Brother,  you  err,  ’tis fifteen  miles  a  day, 

His  stage  is  ten,  his  beatings  are  fifteen.” 

Beaum.  <&  Flet. :  King  and  No  King,  iv. 

11.  A  single  step  of  a  gradual  process  ;  a  degree 
of  progression  or  retrogression,  increase  or  decrease, 
rise  or  fall ;  a  change  of  state. 

“  The  first  stage  of  healing,  or  the  discharge  of  matter, 
is  by  surgeons  called  digestion.” — Sharp:  Surgery. 

12.  A  coach  or  other  carriage  running  regularly 
from  one  place  to  another  for  the  conveyance  of 
passengers,  parcels,  &c. 

“  To  pay  my  duty  to  sweet  Mrs.  Page, 

A  place  was  taken  in  the  Stamford  stage.” 

Fawkes:  The  Stage  Coach. 


A.  Intrans. :  To  act  as  stage-manager. 

“  He  possessed  two  of  the  essential  elements  that  make 
success— he  could  write  and  stage-manage;  but  his  plots 
were  weak  and  flimsy.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

B.  Trans.:  To  superintend  the  production  of 
upon  the  stage. 

“  He  can  build,  he  can  write,  he  can  stage-manage  his 
own  work.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

stage-manager,  s.  One  who  superintends  the 
production  and  performance  of  a  play,  and  regu¬ 
lates  all  matters  behind  the  scenes. 

stage-micrometer,  s.  One  adapted  to  the  stage 
of  a  microscope,  to  measure  an  object  within  the 
field  of  view. 

stage-plate,  s. 

Optics:  A  glass  plate  4x1)4  inches,  on  the  stage  of 
a  microscope,  having  a  narrow  ledge  of  glass 
cemented  along  one  edge  to  hold  an  object  when 
the  instrument  is  inclined.  It  may  form  the  bot¬ 
tom-plate  of  a  growing-slide. 

stage-play,  s.  A  theatrical  representation ;  a 
play  adapted  for  representation  on  the  stage. 

“This  rough-cast  unhewn  poetry  was  instead  of  stage- 
plays  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  years.” — Dryden: 
Juvenal.  (Dedic. ) 

stage-player,  s.  An  actor  on  the  stage. 

“Among  slaves  who  exercised  polite  arts,  none  sold  so 
dear  as  stage-players  or  actors.” — Arbuthnot:  On  Coins. 

stage-struck,  a.  Smitten  with  a  love  for  the 
stage  ;  possessed  by  a  passion  for  the  drama,  or  tci 
become  an  actor. 

*  Or  stage-struck  Juliet  may  presume 
To  choose  this  bower  for  tiring-room.” 

Scott:  Bridal  of  Triermain,  ii.  2t 

stage-wagon,  s. 

1.  A  wagon  for  conveying  goods  and  passengers 
by  stages  at  regularly-appointed  times. 

*2.  A  stage-coach. 

stage-whisper,  s.  An  aside  spoken  by  an  actor 
to  the  audience,  generally  out  loud,  and  so  used 
sometimes  to  mean  the  opposite  of  a  whisper. 

♦stage-wright,  s.  A  dramatic  author;  a  play¬ 
wright. 

“The  stagers  and  your  stage-wrights  too.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Indignation  of  the  Author. 

stage,  v.  t.  [Stage,  s.] 

1.  To  place  or  set  on  a  stage  or  platform. 

“  Messrs.  S -  also  staged  examples  of  their  new 

melons.” — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

2.  To  put  upon  a  stage ;  to  mount  and  exhibit  as 
a  play. 

“  It  was  capitally  staged  by  Messrs.  Chute.” — London 

Daily  Chronicle. 

*3.  To  exhibit  publicly. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  The  part  between  one  splayed  projec¬ 
tion  and  another  in  a  Gothic  buttress ;  also  the 
horizontal  division  of  a  window  separated  by  tran¬ 
soms. 

2.  Microscopy:  The  support  upon  which  theobject 
is  placed  for  examination.  It  is  often  quite  plain, 
with  single  springs  to  keep  the  slide  steady.  It  is 
often  made  circular,  with  graduated  divisions  and 
other  fittings,  which  is  a  Concentric  Stage.  In  high- 
class  instruments,  there  are  generally  screw  motions 
giving  two  rectangular  adjustments  in  the  manner 
of  the  slide-rest  of  a  lathe,  to  which  the  concentric 
fitting  may  or  may  not  be  added.  This  is  called  a 


“  But  do  not  like  to  stage  me  to  their  eyes.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  L 
♦stage  -craft,  s.  [Eng.  stage,  and  craft.)  The 
art  of  dramatic  composition. 

“The  resource  only  of  inexperienced  beginners  in  the 
art  of  stagecraft.” — London  Globe. 

*stage-ly,  a.  [Eng.  stage;  -ly.)  Pertaining  to 
a  stage  ;  becoming  a  stage  ;  theatrical. 

“Nor  may  this  be  called  an  histrionick  parada,  on 
stagely  visard  and  hypocrysy.” — Bp.  Taylor :  Artificial 
Handsomeness,  p.  168. 

♦stage  -m?in,  s.  [English  stage,  and  man.)  An 
actor. 


b6il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,  ph  =»  £, 

~cian,  -tian  =  sh?m.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =b?l,  deL. 


stainand 
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8t&g  -er,  s.  [Eng.  stag(e) ;  -er .] 

*1.  A  player,  an  actor.  ( Ben  Jonson:  Poetaster , 

X 1.) 

*2.  A  horse  used  to  draw  a  stage-coach. 

3.  One  who  has  long  acted  on  the  stage  of  life ;  a 
•person  of  experience  or  of  skill  gained  from  experi¬ 
ence.  (Usually  with  old.) 

“While  Sabrina  and  Ripple,  old  stagers  at  the  game, 
Blid  along  the  shore.” — Field,  Deo.  6,  1884. 


♦stag  -er-y,  s.  [Eng.  stage ;  - ry .]  Exhibition  on 
a  stage ;  acting. 

“Likening  those  grave  controversies  to  a  piece  of 
ttagery  or  scene-work.” — Milton:  Apol.for  Smectymnuuus. 

j  Stag'-ey,  *stag'-y,  a.  [Eng.  stage;  -?/.]  Of  or 
'pertaining  to  the  stage ;  resembling  the  manner  of 
actors ;  theatrical.  (Used  in  a  depreciatory  sense.) 

“She  was  less  excitable,  less  demonstrative,  less  stagy 

.  .  .  than  his  cousin.” — F.  W.  Robinson:  Bridge  of 
Glass,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

stag'-gard,  s.  [Eng.  stag;  -ard.]  A  stag  four 
years  old. 

stag  -ger,  *stag-gar,  *stak-ker,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A 

weakened  form  of  stacker,  staker,  from  Icel.  stakra 
=  to  push,  to  stagger,  freq.  of  staka= to  grunt,  to 
push  ;  cogn.  with  Eng.  stake ;  0.  Dut.  staggeren=to 
stagger,  to  reel;  freq.  of  sfaken,  staecken= to  stop 
or  dam  up  (with  stakes),  to  set  stakes.) 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  reel,  to  move  from  one  side  to  the  other  in 
standing  or  walking ;  not  to  stand  or  walk  steadily. 

“My  stagring  steppes  eke  tell  the  trueth  that  nature 
ftndeth.  fast.” — Gascoigne:  Divorce  of 'a  Lover. 

*2.  To  faint ;  to  begin  to  give  way ;  to  cease  to 
*tand  firm. 


“The  enemy  staggers;  if  you  follow  your  blow,  he  falls 
6t  your  feet.” — Addison. 

*3.  To  hesitate ;  to  fall  into  doubt ;  to  waver ;  to 
become  less  confident  or  determined. 

“He  staggered  not  at  the  promise  of  God  through  un¬ 
belief.” — Romans  iv.  20. 


B.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  ; 

1.  To  cause  to  reel. 

“  That  hand  shall  burn  in  never-quenching  fire, 

That  staggers  thus  my  person.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  v.  6, 

2.  To  cause  to  doubt,  hesitate,  or  waver ;  to  mako 
/ess  confident  or  steady ;  to  shock. 

“At  this  they  were  so  much  staggered  that  they  plainly 
discovered  their  ignorance  of  the  effect  of  fire-arms.” — 
Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  iv..  ch.  iii. 

II.  Vehicles:  To  set  spokes  in  a  hub  so  that  they 
Are  alternately  on  the  respective  sides  of  a  median 
line.  [Dodging,  B.  2.] 
stag'-ger,  s.  [Stagger,  v.] 

1.  A  sudden  swing  or  reel  of  the  body,  as  if  the 
person  were  about  to  fall. 

*2.  (Pi.) :  A  sensation  which  causes  reeling  or 
Staggering.  (Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  v.  5.) 

*3.  (Pi.) :  Perplexity,  bewilderment,  confusion. 

“The  staggers,  and  the  careless  lapse 
Of  youth  and  ignorance.”  Shakesp.:  All’s  Well,  ii.  3. 

4.  (PI.):  A  disease  of  horses  and  cattle,  attended 
with  reeling  or  giddiness.  In  the  horse  it  appears 
in  two  forms  :  Mad  or  sleepy  staggers  and  grass  or 
Stomach  staggers;  the  former  arising  from  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  brain,  the  latter  due  to  acute  indi¬ 
gestion.  [Ccenure.] 

“His  horse  past  cure  of  the  fives,  stark  spoiled  with  the 
staggers." — Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

stagger-bush,  s. 

Bot. :  Lyonia  mariana. 
stag'-gered,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Stagger,  r.] 
staggered-wheel,  s.  A  wheel  whose  spokes  are 
Bet  in  and  out  alternately  where  they  enter  the  hub. 
stag  -ger-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Stagger,  v.] 

Stag  -ger-mg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  staggering ;  - ly .] 
In  a  staggering  or  reeling  manner ;  with  doubt  or 
hesitation. 

“Then  they  looked  well  to  their  steps,  and  made  a  shift 
to  go  staggeringly  over.” — Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress, 

pt.  II. 

stag'-ger§,  s.  pi.  [Staggers,  s.,  4.] 

Stag  -ger-wort,  s.  [Eng.  stagger,  and  wort.] 
Bot.:  Senecio jacobcea. 

Stag'-gie,  s.  [Eng. stag;  dimin.  suff.  -ie.]  A  little 
«tag ;  a  young  deer. 

“Ive  seen  the  day 

Thou  could  hae  gaen  like  onie  staggie.” 

Burns:  Auld  Farmer  to  His  Auld  Mare. 
stag-l-ness,  s.  [Eng .  stagy ;  -ness.)  The  quality 
nr  state  of  being  stagey  ;  theatrical  manner,  action, 
or  display. 

“An  actress  who  in  such  a  scene  can  throw  staginess  to 
the  winds.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 


stag’-ifig,  s.  [Eng.  stag(e) ;  - ing .] 

1.  A  temporary  structure,  as  a  stage  or  platform 
of  posts  and  boards,  used  by  builders,  painters,  and 
the  like. 

“A  gigantic  wooden  staging  has  been  necessary  in  the 
construction  of  the  roof.”— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  The  business  of  running  or  managing  stage¬ 
coaches  ;  the  act  of  traveling  in  a  stage-coach. 

Sta-gP-rlte,  Stag'-jf-rite,  subst.  [See  def.]  An 
appellation  given  to  Aristotle,  from  the  name  of  the 
place  of  his  birth,  Stagira,  in  Macedonia.  The 
name  of  the  town  is  Sta-g'ir'-a,  and  the  appellation 
should  beSla-gi'-rite,  but  Brewer  notes  thatSfag-y- 
rlte  is  usually  employed  in  English  verse,  and  gives 
additional  examples  from  Pope  and  Wordsworth. 

“In  one  rich  soul 

Plato,  the  Stagyrite,  and  Tully  joined.” 

Thomson:  Summer,  1,552. 

♦stag'-ma,  subst.  [Gr.  stagma=a  dropping  fluid, 
from  stuzo=to  drop,  to  fall  drop  by  drop.]  Any  dis¬ 
tilled  liquor. 

stag-mar'-I-a,  s.  [Stagma.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Anacardiaceee.  Leaves  simple, 
without  stipules.  Calyx  tubular,  the  limb  irregu¬ 
larly  ruptured,  deciduous.  Petals  five,  stamens 
five,  styles  one  to  three,  ovary  three  lobed.  Berry 
kidney  shaped,  one  seeded.  Stigmaria  vernicifl.ua, 
a  native  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  yields  the  hard 
black  varnish  called  Japan  lacquer. 

stag  -m<l-tite,  s.  [Gr.  stagma  (genit.  stagmatos ) 
=a  drop;  suff.  -ite  ( Min.). ] 

Mineral. :  Protochloride  of  iron  found  in  certain 
meteoric  irons. 

Stag'-n§.n-gf ,  s.  [Eng.  stagnant) ;  - cy .] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  stagnant  or  with¬ 
out  motion,  flow,  or  circulation ;  stagnation. 

♦2.  Anything  stagnant ;  a  stagnant  pool. 

“Though  the  country  people  are  so  wise 
To  call  these  rivers,  they’re  but  stagnancies 
Left  by  the  flood.” 

Cotton:  Wonders  of  the  Peake,  p.  55. 

Stag’-nant,  a.  [Lat.  stagnans,  pr.  par.  of  stagno 
=to  stagnate  (q.v.) ;  Er.  stagnant;  Ital.  stagnante .] 

1.  Not  flowing;  not  running  in  a  stream  or  cur¬ 
rent  ;  motionless ;  hence,  impure  or  foul  from  want 
of  motion. 

“  They  seem  to  be  a  stagnant  fen, 

Grown  rank  with  rushes  and  with  reeds.” 

Longfellow:  Wayside  Inn.  (Interlude.) 

2.  Without  life,  spirit,  or  activity;  dull,  inert, 
inactive,  torpid,  not  brisk. 

“Immur’d  and  buried  in  perpetual  sloth, 

That  gloomy  slumber  of  the  stagnant  soul.” 

Johnson:  Irene. 

stag-nant-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  stagnant ;  -ly.)  In  a 
stagnant,  motionless,  inactive,  or  dull  manner. 

stag-nate,  v.  i.  [Latin  stagnatus,  pa.  par.  of 
stagno= to  be  still,  to  cease  to  flow,  to  form  a  still 
pool;  stagnum=a  pool,  a  stank  (q.  v.) ;  O.  French 
stagner;  Ital.  stagnare.] 

1 .  To  cease  to  flow  or  run  ;  to  be  motionless  or 

without  current  or  motion;  to  have  no  current; 
hence,  to  become  impure  or  foul  through  want  of 
motion.  , 

“Like  standing  water,  stagnate  and  gather  mire.” — 
Scott:  Christian  Life,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  To  cease  to  be  brisk  or  active ;  to  become  dull, 
quiet,  or  torpid;  as,  Trade  stagnates. 

♦stag'-nate,  a.  [Stagnate,  u.]  Stagnant. 

“A  stagnate  mass  of  vapor.” — Young. 

stag-na-tion,  s.  [Stagnate,  v .] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  stagnant;  cessa¬ 
tion  of  motion,  flow,  or  circulation  of  a  fluid;  the 
state  of  being  without  flow  or  circulation  ;  the  state 
of  being  motionless. 

“If  the  water  runneth,  it  lioldeth  clear,  sweet,  and 
fresh  ;  but  stagnation  turneth  it  into  a  noisome  puddle.” 
— Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  18. 

2.  Cessation  of  briskness  or  activity ;  a  state  of 
dullness  or  inactivity  ;  torpidity. 

“  But  there’s  a  blank  repose  in  this, 

A  calm  stagnation  that  were  bliss.” 

Moore:  Fire.  Worshippers. 

*stag  -dn,  s.  [Stag.]  A  stag  in  its  fourth  year. 

“I  find  that  the  young  male  is  called  in  the  fourth 
[year]  a  stagon  or  stag.” — Holinshed:  Desc.  England,  bk. 
iii.,  ch.  iv. 

stag-on-o-lep-is,  s.  [Gr.  stagon,  genit.  stagonos 
=  a  drop,  and  lepis= a  scale.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Crocodilia,  from  the  Trias. 
It  resembled  the  Caimans  in  general  form,  but  pos¬ 
sessed  an  elongated  skull  like  the  Gavials.  The 
body  was  protected  by  bony  pitted  scutes,  of  which 
there  were  only  two  rows  on  the  dorsal  surface; 
teeth  with  obtusely-pointed  crowns,  sometimes 
showing  signs  of  attrition. 

Stag  -y-rlte,  s.  [Stagirite.] 


Stah.r-I-g,n-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  stahlian;  -ism.) 
Med.:  The  doctrine  that  refers  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  animal  economy  to  the  soul. 

♦Stahr-I-?in§,  s.  pi.  [See  def.] 

Hist.  &  Med. :  The  followers  of  Georg  Ernst  Stahl, 
a  German  physician  (1660-1734),  who  held  that  the 
anima,  or  soul,  is  the  immediate  and  intelligent 
agent  of  every  movement  and  of  every  change  in 
the  body,  and  that  disease  was  an  effort  of  the  soul 
to  expel  whatever  was  deranging  the  habitual  order 
of  health.  They  were  also  called  Animists,  and 
their  school  the  Dynamic  School. 

Staid,  pret.  &pa.  par.  of  v.  [Stay,  v.] 

Staid,  *stayd,  a.  [Prop,  the  pa.  par.  of  stay,  v. 
(q.  v.)  ]  Sober,  grave,  steady;  not  wild,  not  vola¬ 
tile,  flighty,  or  fanciful ;  sedate,  composed.  (Mil- 
ton:  On  Education.) 

staid'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  staid,  a. ;  -ly.)  In  a  staid, 
sober,  grave,  or  sedate  manner ;  sedately. 

staid'-ness,  *stayed-ness,  *stayed-nese,  «. 
[Eng.  staid,  a.;  -ness.J  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  staid,  sober,  grave,  or  sedate ;  soberness, 
sedateness,  gravity. 

“The  love  of  things  doth  argue  stayednesse;  but  levitie 
and  want  of  experience  niaketh  apt  unto  innovations.” — 
Hooker:  Eccles.  Politie,  bk.  v.,  §  7. 

staig, .  subst.  [Stag,  s.]  A  young  horse  not  yet 
broken  in  ;  a  stallion.  (Scotch.) 
stail,  s.  [Stale  (2),  s.] 

stain,  *stayne,  *steine,  v.  t.  &  i.  [An  abbrev.  of 

distain,  as  spend  for  dispend,  sport  for  disport,  &c. 
O.  Fr.  desteindre,  From  Lat.  dis-= away,  and  tingo= 
to  dye.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  discolor  by  the  application  of  foreign  mat¬ 
ter;  to  spot,  to  make  foul,  to  maculate. 

“The  lost  blood  which  stains  your  northern  field.” 

Rome:  Lucan;  Pharsalia,  i.  550. 

2.  To  color,  as  wood,  glass,  or  the  like,  by  means 
of  a  chemical  or  other  process. 

3.  To  dye ;  to  tinge  with  a  different  color :  as,  to 
stain  cloth. 

4.  To  impress  with  figures  or  patterns  in  colors 
different  from  that  of  the  ground  ;  as,  to  stain  paper 
for  hangings. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  soil  or  sully  with  guilt  or  infamy ;  to  dis¬ 
grace,  to  tarnish  ;  to  bring  disgrace  on, 

“William  could  not,  without  staining  his  own  honor, 
refuse  to  protect  one  whom  he  had  not  scrupled  to  em¬ 
ploy.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

*2.  To  disfigure,  to  deface,  to  impair,  to  injure. 
(Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iii.  3.) 

*3.  To  darken,  to  dim. 

“  Clouds  and  eclipses  stain  both  sun  and  moon.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  86. 

*4.  To  pervert,  to  corrupt,  to  deprave. 

“  We  must  not  so  stain  our  judgment.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  ii.  L 
♦5.  To  excel. 

“  O  voice  that  doth  the  thrush  in  shrillness  stain." 

Sidney:  Aroadia,  p.358. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  cause  a  stain  or  discoloration. 

“  As  the  berry  breaks  before  it  staineth." 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  480. 

2.  To  take  stains;  to  become  stained  or  soiled; 
to  grow  dim  or  obscure. 

“If  virtue’s  gloss  will  stain  with  any  soil.” 

Shakesp.  •  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  ii. 
stain,  s.  [Stain,  a.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  spot;  a  discoloration  caused  by  foreig* 
matter. 

“Full  of  unpleasing  blots  and  sightless  stains.” 

Shakesp.  King  John,  iii.  1. 

2.  A  natural  spot  of  a  color  different  to  that  of  th< 
ground. 

“Swift  trouts  diversified  with  crimson  stains.” 

Pope.  Windsor  Forest,  145. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  taint  of  guilt  or  evil;  disgrace,  reproach, 
fault. 

“I  come — thy  stains  to  wash  away.” 

Wordsworth:  Elegiac  Verses  (Feb.,  1816). 

2.  Cause  of  reproach,  shame,  disgrace. 

“Hereby  I  will  lead  her  that  is  the  praise,  and  yet  the 

stain  of  all  womankind.” — Sidney. 

♦3.  A  tincture,  a  tinge  ;  a  slight  taste  or  quality. 

“You  have  some  stain  of  soldier  in  you.” 

Shakesp. :  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  i.  1. 

stain-gmd,  a.  [Stain,  v.] 

Her.:  A  term  applied  to  the  colors  sanguine  and 
tenn6  when  used  in  the  figures  called  abatements  or 
marks  of  disgrace. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cffr,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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stained,  *stayned,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Stain,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  .4s  adjective: 

1.  Having  a  stain  or  stains ;  discolored,  spotted, 
dyed,  tarnished. 

2.  Produced  by  staining;  caused  by  a  stain  or 
disgrace.  (Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  In  iii.  3.) 

Stained -glass,  s.  Glass  painted  on  the  surface 
with  mineral  pigments,  which  are  afterward  fused 
and  fixed  by  the  application  of  heat.  [Glass- 
painting.] 

stain  -er,  *stayn-er,  s.  [Eng.  stain,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  stains,  discolors,  or  tarnishes. 

2.  A  workman  employed  in  staining.  (Generally 
used  as  the  second  element  of  a  compound,  as  a 
paper-stainer .) 

stain -less,  a.  [Eng.  stain;  •less.'] 

1.  Lit.:  Free  from  spots  or  stains  ;  spotless. 

“The  phoenix  wings  are  not  so  rare 
For  faultless  length  and  stainless  heu.” 

Sidney:  Arcadia,  ii. 

2.  Fig.  :  Free  from  the  stain  of  guilt  or  crime ;  un¬ 
sullied,  immaculate,  pure. 

“A  man  of  parts  and  learning,  of  quick  sensibility  and 
stainless  virtue.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

stain'-less-ljf,  adv.  [Eng .  stainless;  -ly.]  In  a 
stainless  manner ;  with  freedom  from  stain. 

stair,  *staire,  *stayre,  *steir,  *steire,  *steyer, 
s.  [A.  S.  stckqer=  a  stair,  a  step,  from  stah,  pa.  t.  of 
8tigan=to  climb;  cogn.  with  Dut.  steiger=  a  stair; 
stegel—a  stirrup  ;  stijgen— to  mount ;  Icel.  stigi,  stegi 
=a  step,  a  ladder;  stigr=  a  path;  stiga=to  mount; 
Sw.  stSg—a  round  of  aladder;  stege= a  ladder;  Dan. 
stige= a  ladder;  sti= a  path;  stipe— to  mount;  Ger. 
steg= a  path;  steigen=  to  mount.] 

1.  Literally: 

*1.  Any  succession  of  steps  to  ascend  by;  a3  a 
ladder. 

“Draw  me  into  blisse,  ne  steyers  to  steye  on  is  none,  so 
that  without  recouer  endlesse,  here  to  endure  I  wote  well 
I  purueide.”— Chaucer:  Testament  of  Love,  i. 

2.  One  of  a  series  of  steps  for  ascending  or  descend¬ 
ing  from  one  story  of  a  house  to  the  next;  in  the 
plural,  a  succession  of  steps  rising  one  above  the 
other,  and  arranged  as  a  means  of  ascent  between 
two  parts  of  a  building  at  different  heights. 

3.  Steps  leading  down  to  the  waterside  for  con¬ 
venience  in  entering  or  leaving  a  boat. 

“  The  Thames,  by  water  when  I  took  the  air, 

That  danced  my  barge,  in  launching  from  the  stair." 

Drayton:  Elenor  Cobham  to  Duke  Humphry. 

•II.  Fig. :  A  step,  a  degree. 

“High  honors  staire.” — Spenser:  F.  Q..  I.  ii.  28. 

If  (1)  Below  stairs:  In  the  basement ;  in  the  lower 
parts  of  a  house  ;  hence,  among  the  servants. 

(2)  Downstairs:  [Down-stairs.] 

(3)  Flight  of  stairs:  [Flight,  s.,  II.  1.] 

*(4)  Pair  of  stairs :  A  staircase ;  set  or  flight  of 
stairs.  [Pair,  s.l 

(5)  Up  stairs:  In  or  to  the  upper  part  of  a  house. 

“’Tis  gone— and  in  a  merry  fit 

They  run  up  stairs  in  gamesome  race.” 

Wordsworth:  Mother’s  Return. 

stair-carpet,  s.  A  narrow  carpet  used  to  cover 
stairs. 

•stair-foot,  s.  The  bottom  of  the  stairs, 
stair-rod,  s.  A  rod  confining  a  stair-carpet  at 
the  receding  angle  where  the  riser  and  tread  meet, 
•stair-wire,  s.  A  stair-rod  (q.  v.). 
stair  -case,  s.  [Eng.  stair,  and  case.]  A  set  of 
steps  in  a  house  to  ascend  from  one  story  to 
another.  [Geometric-stair.] 
staircase-shell,  s. 

ZoOl.:  The  genus  Solarium  (q.  v.). 
stair  -head,  s.  [Eng.  stair,  and  head.]  The  top 
of  the  staircase. 

stair  -way,  s.  [Eng.  stair,  and  way.]  A  stair¬ 
case.  ( Longfellow :  The  Builders.) 

staith,  •staithe,  *stathe,  s.  [A.  S.  stcedh—a 
bank,  a  shore;  Icel.  stOdh— a  harbor,  a  roadstead.] 

1.  A  landing-place. 

“  On  arriving  at  the  staiths  they  ascertained  that  one 
of  the  men  answering  to  the  description  was  on  board  the 
ship.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  An  elevated  railroad-staging,  from  which  coal- 
cars  discharge  their  loads  into  cars  or  vessels 
beneath.  (Eng.) 

staith  -man,  s.  [Eng.  staith,  and  man.]  A  man 
employed  in  weighing  and  shipping  coal  at  a  staith. 
(Eng.) 

Stake,  s.  [A.  S.  staka=a  stake,  from  the  same  root 
as  stick,  v.  (q.  v.) ;  cogn.  with  O.  Dut.  stake,  staeck 
=  a  stake ;  Dutch  staak,  steken  =  to  stab,  to  prick ; 
Icel.  stjaki  —  a  stake,  a  punt-pole ;  Danish  stage  =  a 
stake  ;  Sw.  stake  =  a  stake ;  Ger.  stake  =  a  stake,  a 
pole.  Allied  to  stack  (q.  v.).] 


I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  long  piece  of  wood  or  timber,  espec.  a  piece 
pointed  at  one  end  and  stuck  or  set  in  the  ground, 
or  prepared  for  setting,  as  a  support  to  anything, 
a  part  of  a  fence,  &c. ;  an  upright  bar  to  support  a 
vine  or  tree.  One  of  *he  uprights  of  a  wattled  fence 
or  screen.  One  or  the  pieces  of  timber  leaning 
against  the  corner  of  a  worm-fence,  and  serving  with 
its  fellow  on  the  other  side  to  hold  the  rider  rail. 

2.  The  post  to  which  persons  condemned  to  be 
burnt  to  death  were  fastened ;  as,  to  suffer  at  the 
stake,  i.  e.,  to  suffer  death  by  burning. 

3.  The  post  to  which  a  bear  or  bull  was  tied  to  be 
baited. 

“  Call  hither  to  the  stake  my  two  brave  bears.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  1. 

*4.  A  pyre. 

“Place  barrels  of  pitch  upon  the  fatal  stake." 

Shakesp.;  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  4. 

•5.  Judgment ;  execution  generally. 

“  Bringing  the  murderous  coward  to  the  stake." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  ii.  1. 

6.  That  which  is  staked,  pledged,  or  wagered ; 
that  which  is  laid  down  or  hazarded  to  abide  the 
issue  of  an  event,  and  to  be  gained  or  lost  by  victory 
er  defeat. 

“  For  their  stakes  the  throwing  nations  fear.” 

Dryden:  Annus  Mirabilis,  cxxiv. 

7.  The  state  of  being  pledged  or  staked  as  a 
wager ;  the  state  of  being  at  hazard.  (Preceded  by 
at.) 

“At  every  sentence  sets  his  life  at  stake." 

Duke:  Juvenal,  sat.  iv. 

*8.  The  prize  in  a  contest. 

“From  the  king’s  hand  must  Douglas  take 
A  silver  dart,  the  archers’  stake.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  V.  22. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Currying :  A  post  on  which  a  skin  is  stretched 
while  currying  or  graining. 

2.  Metal-working :  A  small  anvil  used  by  black¬ 
smiths  and  sheet-metal  workers.  It  usually  has  a 
tang,  by  which  it  is  stuck  in  a  square  socket  of  a 
bench,  block,  or  anvil.  It  has  various  forms  in  dif¬ 
ferent  trades. 

3.  Shipwright. :  A  strake  (q.  v.). 

4.  Vehicles:  An  upright  or  standard,  to  keep  a 
log  or  a  load  from  shifting  sideways. 

stake-driver,  s.  A  colloquial  name  for  the  bit¬ 
tern,  so  called  on  account  of  its  booming  note. 

♦stake-fellow,  s.  One  tied  orburnt  at  the  stake 
with  another. 

stake-head,  s. 

Rope-making :  A  horizontal  bar  supported  by  a 
post  and  stationed  at  intervals  in  the  length  of  a 
ropewalk,  to  support  the  yarns  while  spinning. 
The  upper  edge  of  the  bar  has  pegs  to  separate  the 
yarns  which  are  spun  by  the  respective  whirls  in 
the  spinner, 
stake-holder,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  holds  the  stakes,  or  with 
whom  bets  are  deposited,  when  a  wager  is  made. 

2.  Law :  One  with,  whom  a  deposit  is  made  by  two 
or  more  who  lay  claim  to  it. 

stake-iron,  s. 

Vehicles:  The  same  as  Stake,  s.,  II.  4. 

stake,  v.t.  [Stake,  s.] 

1.  To  set  or  plant  like  a  stake ;  to  fasten,  support, 
or  defend  with  stakes. 

“  Stake  and  bind  up  your  weakest  plants  and  flowers 
against  the  winds.” — Evelyn:  Kalendar. 

2.  To  set  stakes  in ;  to  fill  with  stakes. 

“  Then  caus’d  his  ships  the  river  up  to  stake. 

That  none  with  victual  should  the  town  relieve.” 

Drayton:  Battle  of  Ag incourt. 

3.  To  mark  the  limits  of  by  stakes.  (Now  followed 
by  out.) 

“First  the  nemnid  alle  the,  the  purale  suld  make, 

^  That  thorgh  the  reame  suld  go,  the  boundes  forto 

stake."  R.  Brunne,  p.  309. 

*4.  To  keep  out  by  means  of  stakes.  (Followed 
by  out.) 

“  On  the  bank  of  loose  stones  above  the  mud  and  stakes 
that  staked  the  tide  out.” — Dickens:  Great  Expectations, 
ch.  iii. 

5.  To  pierce  or  wound  with  a  stake. 

“  A  horse  so  badly  staked  that  its  life  was  not  worth  an 
old  song.” — Field,  Dec.  26,  1885. 

6.  To  wager,  to  pledge ;  to  hazard  on  the  issue  of 
some  event. 

“Every  man  who  heads  a  rebellion  against  an  estab¬ 
lished  government  stakes  his  life  on  the  event." — Ma- 
oaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  en.  v. 

7.  To  tie  a  hor.e  to  a  stake  by  means  of  a  rope. 

Stake -net,  s.  [Eng.  stake,  and  net.]  A  form  of 

net  for  catching  salmon,  consisting  of  a  sheet  of 
network  stretched  upon  stakes  fixed  into  the  ground, 


generally  in  rivers  or  friths,  where  the  sea  ebbs  and 
flows,  with  contrivances  for  entangling  and  catch¬ 
ing  the  fish. 

*stak-er,  *stak-ker,  v.  i.  [Icel.  stakra.]  To 
stagger  (q.  v.). 

“She  riste  her  vp,  and  stakkereth  here  and  there.” 

Chaucer:  Legende  of  Hypermestre. 

stak'-er,  s.  [English  stake,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
stakes,  wagers,  or  hazards. 

stak-tom'-e-ter,  s.  [Greek  st aktos= falling  by 
drops,  and  metron—  a  measure.]  A  pipette  (q.  v.). 

Sta-lac'-tlc,  Sta-lac'-tlc-al  a.  [English  stal¬ 
actite)  ;  -ic,  -ical.~[  Of  or  pertaining  to  stalactite ; 
resembling  stalactite. 

“Incrustrated  with  this  sparry,  stalactical  substance.” 
— Derham:  Physico-Theology,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  i. 

8ta-lac'-tI-form,  a.  [Eng.  stalactite ) ;  -form.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  stalactite ;  like  stalactite ; 
stalactical. 

stal -ac-tlte,  *stal-a.2-tl'-te§,  s.  [Gr.  stalactos 
=  a  dripping  or  dropping.] 

Min.:  A  name  originally  given  to  the  cones  of 
carbonate  of  lime  found  dependent  from  the  roofs 
of  caverns,  formed  by  the  water  percolating  through 
the  rocks  above  becoming  charged  with  carbonate 
of  lime  and  slowly  depositing  it  on  evaporation. 
The  name  is  now  applied  to  other  mineral  sub¬ 
stances  of  similar  form,  and  having  a  similar  origin. 

fstal'-ac-tlt-ed,  a.  [English  stalactit(e) ;  -ed.] 
Hung  with  stalactites. 

“The  cave  is  extremely  picturesque,  its  roof  stalactited 
with  pendent  fern9.” — Dennis:  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of 
Etruria ,  i.  79. 

*stal-ac-1,i-te§.  s.  [Stalactite.] 
stal-ac-t!It'-ic,  i  tal-ac-tit'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.sfai- 

actit(e) ;  -ic,  - ical .] 

Min.  db  G'eol.:  Partaking  of  the  structure  of  a 
stalactite  (q.  v.). 

stal-ac-t(t'-I-fOi  m,  a.  [English  stalactite,  and 
form.]  Sta  lactifon  n. 

stal'-ag-mlte,  *stal-ag-mi'-te§,  s.  [Greek  staU 
apma=that  which  drops  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min,).] 

Min.:  The  calcareous  or  other  mineral  substance 
forming  the  floor  of  a  cave,  and  formed  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  stalao  tite  (q.  v.).  Structure,  laminar, 
the  laminte  frequently  showing  a  fibrous  structure 
at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  deposition.  [Cave- 
deposits.] 

*stal-ag-ml'-tf  §,  s.  pi.  [Stalagmite.] 
stal-ag-mlt'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  stalagmit(e) ;  -ic.] 
Min.  &  Geol.:  Applied  to  mineral  substances 
which  present  a  similar  structure  to  and  which 
have  been  formed  in  the  same  way  as  a  stalagmite 
(b-  v.).^ 

stal-ag-mit  -Ic-Al-l^,  adv.  [English  stalagmit- 
ical ;  -ly.]  In  the  form  or  manner  of  a  stalagmite. 

stal-ag-mom  -e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  stalagmos=a  drop¬ 
ping,  and  metron=  a  measure.]  The  same  as  Stak- 
tometer  (q.  v.). 

stal'-der,  subst.  [Eng.  stall=to  set  or  place.]  A 
trestle  or  stand  for  casks. 

stale,  a.  &  s.  [Sw.  stalla— to  put  into  a  stall,  to 
stall-feed  ...  to  stall,  as  cattle;  Dan.  stalde= 
to  stall,  to  stall-feed;  stalle= to  stall,  as  a  horse; 
stald=  a  stable.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Yapid  or  tasteless  from  age  or  being  kept  too 
long  5  having  lost  its  life,  spirit,  and  flavor  from 
keeping.  (Prior :  Alma,  ii.  203.) 

2.  Not  new ;  not  newly  or  lately  made ;  rather  old. 
“The  line  had  got  too  stale  tor  them  to  do  much  with 

it.”—  Field,  Feb.  13,  1886. 

*3.  Having  lost  the  life  or  graces  of  youth;  long 
past  prime ;  decayed. 

“A  stale  virgin  sets  up  a  shop  in  a  place  where  she  is 
not  known.” — Spectator.  (Toiid.) 

4.  Past  the  prime  through  overwork.  (Slang.) 
“Some  have  been  disabled  and  others  are  stale.” — Field, 

April  4,  1885. 

5.  Out  of  regard  from  use  or  long  familiarity; 
having  lost  its  novelty  and  power  of  pleasing ;  trite, 
common,  musty. 

“A  dull  author,  stiff  and  stale." 

Dryden:  Art  of  Poetry. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Urine.  (Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i. 4.) 
*2  That  which  is  worn  out  by  use,  or  has  become 
vapid  and  tasteless,  as  old,  flat  beer. 

*3.  A  prostitute.  (Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  iv.  1.) 

Stale-check,  s.  An  antedated  check.  [Check, 
II.  2.] 

stale-demand,  s. 

Law :  A  claim  for  a  long  time  dormant  and  un¬ 
demanded. 


h6il,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  tbis;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan-  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  -§ion  =  xhfin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =bel.  del. 
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•stale  <l),s.  [A.  S,  sfal«=theft,  from  stelan=  to 
steal  (q.  v.).J 

1.  Something  set  up  to  allure  or  draw  others  to 
any  place  or  purpose;  a  bait,  a  decoy,  a  snare. 
{Dry den:  Don  Sebastian,  i.  1.) 

2.  A  stalking-horse. 

3.  A  laughing-stock ;  a  dupe;  an  object  of  ridicule. 

“To  make  me  a  stale  amongst  these  mates.” 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  L 

4.  The  same  as  Stale-mate  (q.  v.). 

“  Like  a  stale  at  cheese,  where  it  is  no  mate,  but  yet  the 
game  cannot  stir.” — Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Boldness. 

stale-mate,  s. 

Chess:  The  position  of  the  king,  when  he  is  so 
placed  that,  though  not  at  the  moment  actually  in 
check,  he  is  unable  to  move  without  placing  himself 
in  check,  and  there  is  no  other  piece  that  can  be 
moved.  In  such  a  case  the  game  is  considered  as 
drawn. 

stale-mate,  v.  t.  To  subject  to  a  stale-mate; 
hence,  to  push  or  drive  into  a  corner,  to  bring  to  a 
stand. 

stale  (2),  stail,  steal,  steale,  stele,  steel,  s. 

[A.  S.  steel,  stel;  Dut.  steel:  Ger.  stiel= a  stalk 

(q-  v.).] 

1.  A  long  handle. 

i‘It  hath  a  long  stale  or  handle,  with  a  button  at  the 
end  for  one’s  hand.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

2.  A  round  or  rung  of  a  ladder. 

stale,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Stale,  a.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  stale,  vapid,  tasteless,  use¬ 
less,  or  worthless ;  to  destroy  the  life,  beauty,  or 
use  of. 

“  Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  water.  (Said  of  horses  and 
cattle.) 

“  I  found  my  horses  unfortunately  staled  in  the  night.” 
—Field,  Jan.  30,  1886. 

*stale'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  stale ,  a. ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  stale  manner. 

2.  Of  old;  for  a  long  time.  (Ben  Jonson:  Catiline, 

ii.  1.) 

stale  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  stale,  a.;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  stale,  vapid,  taste¬ 
less,  musty,  old,  or  flat ;  the  state  of  having  lost  life 
or  flavor ;  oldness,  mustiness. 

“Provided  our  landlord’s  principles  were  sound,  we 
did  not  take  any  notice  of  the  staleness  of  his  provisions.” 
— Addison.  (Todd.) 

2.  The  state  of  being  out  of  regard ;  triteness,  com¬ 
monness  ;  as,  the  staleness  of  a  remark. 

Stalk  (l  silent),  (l),*stalke,  s.  [A  dimin.  from 
stale  (2),s.  (q.v.),cogn.  with  Icel.  stilkr=  a  stalk; 
Dan.  stilk ;  Sw.  stjelk .] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

•1.  One  of  the  side-pieces  of  a  ladder. 

“To  climben  by  the  ronges  and  the  stalkes." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8,624. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

“  From  a  stalk  into  an  ear  forth-growes.” 

Spenser:  Ruins  of  Rome. 

3.  The  stem  of  a  quill ;  anything  resembling  the 
stalk  or  stem  of  a  plant. 

“They  appear  made  up  of  little  bladders,  like  those  in 
the  plume  or  stalk  of  a  quill.” — Grew. 

4.  A  tall  chimney,  usually  of  a  furnace ;  a  stack. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Arch.:  An  ornament  in  a  Corinthian  capital, 
which  resembles  the  stalk  of  a  plant,  and  which  is 
sometimes  fluted.  From  it  the  volutes  and  helices 
spring. 

2.  Biol.:  The  stem  or  support  of  an  organ,  as  the 
petiole  of  a  leaf,  the  peduncle  of  a  flower,  or  that  of 
a  brachiopod,  a  barnacle,  <fcc. 

3.  Founding:  An  iron  rod  armed  with  spikes, 
forming  the  nucleus  of  a  core. 

5talk-eyed,  a. 

ZoSl.:  Having  the  eyes  fixed  on  movable  foot¬ 
stalks,  as  in  the  Crabs,  Lobsters,  and  Shrimps.  A 
term  applied  to  the  Podophthalmia.  and  opposed 
to  sessile-eyed  (q.  v.). 

Stalk  (l  silent),  (2),  s.  [Stalk,  u.] 

1.  A  high,  proud,  stately  walk  or  step. 

“  With  martial  stalk.” — Shakesp.;  Hamlet,  i.  L 

2.  The  act  of  stalking  wild  animals. 

“  Cartridges  with  heavy  shot  were  chosen,  and  we  com¬ 
menced  our  stalk." — Field,  Feb.  19,  1887. 

Stalk  (l  silent),  stalke,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  staelcan— 
to  go  warily ;  stoelcung=  a  stalking ;  Dan.  stalke=to 
walk.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  walk  slowly,  softly,  and  warily  ;  to  walk  in  a 
ely,  stealthy  manner. 

“  Into  the  chamber  wickedly  he  stalks’ 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  365. 


2.  To  walk  behind  a  stalking-horse;  to  pursue 
game  by  approaching  stealthily  behind  cover. 

“  One  underneath  his  horse  to  get  a  shoot  doth  stalk." 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  25. 

3.  To  walk  with  high,  proud,  or  pompous  steps ; 
to  walk  in  a  pompous  or  dignified  manner ;  to  pace 
slowly.  It  generally  conveys  the  idea  of  affected 
dignity  or  importance.  (Byron:  Childe  Harold,  ii. 
19.) 

B.  Transitive :  To  pursue  stealthily,  as  behind  a 
stalking  horse  ;  to  pursue,  as  game,  by  creeping  and 
moving  behind  cover. 

“One  of  four  we  marked  down  on  a  small  pool,  and 
then  stalked.” — Field,  Dec.  19,  1885. 

stalked  (l  silent),  a.  [English  stalk  (1),  s. ;  -ed.] 
Having  a  stalk  or  stem. 

stalked-crinoids,  s.  pi. 

Zodl. :  The  Crinoidea  (q.  v.). 

stalk  -er  (l  silent) ,  s.  [Eng.  stalk,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  stalks. 

“Deerstalking  has  been  often  described,  but  the  ad¬ 
ventures  of  every  stalker  differ  in  details.” — Field,  Jan. 
9,  1886. 

2.  A  kind  of  fishing-net. 

stalk  -Ing  (l silent), pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Stalk,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  practice  of  pursuing  or 
hunting  game  by  creeping  and  moving  behind  cover 
until  near  enough  to  be  ible  to  shoot. 

stalking-horse,  s. 

*1.  Lit. :  A  horse,  or  figure  like  a  horse,  behind 
which  a  fowler  concealed  himself  from  the  sight  of 
the  game  he  was  following. 

“When  the  game  was  not  to  be  run  down  with  horse 
and  hound,  various  stratagems  were  used  to  get  within 
shooting  reach  of  it  by  the  pedestrian  huntsmen,  the 
chief  of  which  was  called  the  stalking-horse.  This  was  a 
canvas  figure,  resembling  a  horse  in  the  act  of  grazing; 
and  so  light  that  it  could  be  carried  in  one  hand.  Some¬ 
times  the  figure  represented  a  cow,  stag,  or  other  common 
animal;  and  under  cover  of  this  the  sportsmen  stole  so 
nigh  the  game,  that  they  could  easily  bring  it  down  with 
shaft  or  bullet.” — Knight:  Pictorial  Hist.  Eng.,  ii.  887. 

2.  Fig.:  Anything  thrust  or  put  forward  to  con¬ 
ceal  some  more  important  object;  a  mask. 

“  Let  the  counseller  give  counsel  not  for  faction  but 
for  conscience,  forbearing  to  make  the  good  of  the  tate 
the  stalking-horse  of  his  private  ends.” — Hakewill:  On 
Providence,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xiv. 

stalk  -less,  a.  [Eng.  slaZfc(l),  s. ; -less.]  Having 
no  stalk ;  destitute  of  a  stalk.  [Sessile.] 

stalk'-let  (Ik  as  k),  s.  [Eng.  stalk  (1),  s. ;  dim. 
suff.  -let A 

Bot. :  The  stalk  of  a  leaflet,  a  secondary  petiole, 
a  petiolule. 

Stalk -f  (l  silent),  adj.  [Eng.  stalk  (1),  s. ;  -y.] 
Resembling  a  stalk ;  of  the  nature  of  a  stalk ;  hard 
as  a  stalk.  [Sessile.] 

“It  grows  upon  around  stalk,  and  at  the  top  bears  a 
great  stalky  head.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

stall,  *stal,  stalle,  s.  [A.  S.  steel,  steal— a  place, 
a  station,  a  stall ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  stal;  Icel.  stallr 
=a  stall;  stalli  —  an  altar;  Dan.  stald=  a  stable; 
Sw  .stall;  Ger.  stall;  O.  H.  Ger.  stal;  Sansc.  sthala, 
sthala—fvcm  ground;  Gr.  stele=  a  column.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  bench,  form,  or  kind  of  table  in  the  open  air, 
or  within  a  large  building,  on  which  goods  are 
exposed  for  sale. 

“I  saw  a  great  deal  of  meat  on  the  stalls,  that  were 
placed  at  a  small  distance  from  the  tower.” — Dampier: 
Voyages  (an.  1688). 

2.  A  small  house  or  shed  in  the  open  air,  or  within 
a  large,  building,  in  which  goods  are  exposed  for 
sale,  or  in  which  an  occupation  is  carried  on. 
(Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  v.  49.) 

3.  A  stable ;  a  place  for  lodging  and  feeding  horses 
or  cattle. 

4.  A  division  or  compartment  of  a  stable,  in 
which  an  ox  or  horse  stands  or  is  kept. 

“  The  fat  oxe,  that  wont  ligge  in  the  stall." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calender;  Sept. 

*5.  The  chief  seat  on  the  dais  in  a  domestic  hall. 

6.  A  fixed  seat  in  English  churches  or  cathedrals, 
wholly  or  partially  enclosed  at  the  back,  with  elbows 
at  the  sides,  and  usually  a  ledge  for  books,  and  a 
kneeling-board  in  front.  Stalls  are  generally  of 
wood,  occasionally  of  stone,  enriched  with  sculp¬ 
tured  foliage  and  figures,  sometimes  of  a  grotesque 
character;  and  in  many  cases  each  stall  is  covered 
with  a  rich  canopy  of  tabernacle  work ;  when  there 
are  two  rows  of  stalls  on  each  side,  those  in  the 
hinder  row  only  have  canopies.  In  cathedrals  and 
collegiate  churches,  the  stalls  are  used  by  the 
canons  and  prebends.  Sometimes  there  is  a  row  of 


stalls  for  the  choir,  who  occupy  them  because  in 
some  sort  they  fulfill  part  of  the  duties  of  the  monks 
— the  chanting  of  the  divine  office. 

“The  pope  creates  a  canon  beyond  the  number  limited, 
and  commands  the  chapter  to  assign  unto  such  canon  a 
stall  in  the  choir  and  place  in  the  chapter.” — Ayliffe : 
Parergon. 

7.  A  canonry  or  prebend.  (Eng.) 

8.  A  high-class  seat  in  a  theater,  between  the  pit 
(where  it  exists)  and  the  orchestra.  (Eng.) 

9.  A  name  given  by  garotters  and  pickpockets  to 
those  who  walk  before  (front-stall)  and  behind 
(back-stall)  the  person  who  is  to  operate  and  his 
victim,  in  order  to  cover  the  operation,  and  assist 
in  the  escape  of  the  actual  operator.  (Eng.  slang.) 

Tj  To  hold  a  stall :  To  be  a  canon  or  prebend  of  a 
cathedral  or  collegiate  church.  (Eng.) 

II.  Mining:  A  room.  [Room,  s.,  II.,  Post  (1 ),«., 
II.  5.] 

stall-boards,  s.  pi.  A  series  of  floors  on  which 
soil  or  ore  is  pitched  successively  in  excavating. 

stall-fed,  a.  Fed  or  fattened  in  a  stall  or  stable 
on  dry  fodder. 

“The  most  fat,  and  best 
Of  all  the  stall-fed.” 

Chapman:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xv.  16L 

stall-feed,  v.  t.  To  feed  or  fatten  in  a  stall  or 
stable  on  dry  fodder. 

“We  do  not  stall-feed  beyond  scattering  a  little  hay  for 
them  in  severe  weather.” — Field,  Sept.  4,  1886. 


*stall-reader,  subst.  One  who  reads  books  while 
standing  at  the  stalls  at  which  they  are  sold. 
(Eng.) 

“  Cries  the  stall-reader.  Bless  us!  what  a  word  on 
A  title  page  is  this!”  Milton:  Sonnet  1L 

stall,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Stall,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  put  into  a  stall  or  stable ;  to  keep  in  a  stall. 
**  Now  fast  stalled  in  her  crumenall.,, 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar;  Sept . 

*2.  To  place  or  set  in  a  stall ;  to  install ;  to  place 
in  an  office  with  the  customary  formalities. 

“The  munkys  .  .  chas  him  to  the  archebysshopye 
see,  and  had  ye  palle,  and  was  stallyd  soone  after.” — 
Fabyan:  Cronycle  (an.  1597). 

*3.  To  place  as  in  a  stall ;  to  fix  or  fasten,  so  as  to 
prevent  escape. 

“ Stall’d  the  deer  that  thou  should’ st  strike.” 

Shakesp.:  Complaint,  300. 

*4.  To  shut  up  or  in ;  to  surround. 

“  Here  you  a  muckworm  of  the  town  might  see. 

At  his  dull  desk,  amid  his  legers  stall’d." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  60. 

*5.  To  place  and  keep  securely. 

“  Pray  you  leave  me,  stall  this  in  your  bosom.” — Shakesp.; 
All's  Well,  i.  3. 

*6.  To  plunge  into  mire,  so  as  not  to  be  able  to 
move ;  to  bog. 

“A  Confederate  field-piece  which  was  stalled  or  bogged 
in  a  bit  of  swampy  ground.”— Field,  Sept.  4,  1886. 

*7.  To  forestall.  (Massinger.) 

8.  To  satiate,  to  fatten.  (Prov.) 

*9.  To  allow  to  be  paid  by  installments ;  to  for¬ 
bear  to  claim  for  a  time. 

“His  Majesty  would  stall  his  fine,  and  take  it  up,  as  hi* 
estate  would  bear  it.”— Hacket:  Life  of  Williams,  ii.  128. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  live  as  in  a  stall ;  to  dwell. 

“We  could  not  stall  together 
In  the  whole  world.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  L 

2.  To  kennel,  as  dogs. 

3.  To  be  set  fast,  as  in  mire ;  to  be  bogged. 

4.  To  be  tired  of  eating,  as  cattle. 

IT  To  stall  off:  To  avoid,  to  frustrate. 

“Lovely  drew  out,  and,  stalling  off  the  challenge  of  the 
ungenerous  Duke  of  Eichmond,  won  by  two  lengths.” — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

stall  -age  (age  as  lg),  s.  [O.  Fr.  estallage,  from 
estal=a  stall.] 

1.  The  right  of  erecting  a  stall  or  stalls  in  fairs ; 
also  the  rent  paid  for  a  stall. 

“  The  company  is  authorized  to  charge  a  weekly  rental 
of  sixpence  a  square  foot  for  stallage."— London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

*2.  Laystall,  dung,  compost. 

*stall-a'-tion,  s.  [An  abbrev.  of  installation 
(q.  v.).]  The  act  of  installing ;  installation. 

1529^nd  now  k*s  stallation  grew  near.” — State  Trials  (an. 

*stall  -er,  s.  [English  stall;  -er.]  A  standard- 
bearer.  ( Fuller 7) 

Stall  -Ing,  s.  [Eng.  stall;  -ing.]  Stabling. 

*stalling-ken,  s.  A  house  for  receiving  stolen 
goods.  (Slang.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g5,  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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stall  -In-ger,  s.  [Stall,  s.]  One  who  keeps  a 
stall.  ( Prov .) 

stal-lion  (i  as  y),  *  stal-aunt,  *  stall-and, 
♦stall-ant,  *stal-on,  s.  [O.  Fr .estalon  (Fr.  italon), 
from  estal= a  stall  (q.v.) ;  cf.  Ital.  stallone=a 
stallion,  an  ostler.]  A  horse  not  castrated,  an  entire 
horse ;  a  horse  kept  for  breeding  purposes. 

“  The  colt  that  for  a  stallion  is  designed 
By  sure  presages  shows  his  generous  kind.” 

Dryden.  Virgil;  Georgic  iii.  118. 

stall -man,  s.  [Eng.  stall,  and  man,]  One  who 
keeps  a  stall. 

*stall-on,  s.  [Stall,  s.]  A  slip,  a  cutting. 

‘‘I  know  who  might  haue  had  a  slip  or  station  thereof.” 
Holinshed:  Desc.  England,  bk.  ii.  ch.  xix. 

stal-w§,rt,  *stal'-warth,  *stal -worth,  *stal- 
warde,  *  stale-warde,  *  stale-wurthe,  *  stal- 
word,  *Stall-worth,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  stcelwyrdhe , 
either= worth  stealing,  or  good  at  stealing ;  from  A. 
S.  sta(u=theft,  and  worth  (q.  v.) ;  or  stall-worthy, 

i.  e.,  worthy  of  a  place  or  stall  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Strong,  stout;  big  and  strong  in  frame. 

Faire  man  he  was  and  wis,  stalicorth  &  bolde.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  26. 

2.  Brave,  bold,  redoubted,  daring. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  name  adopted  by  a  section  of  the 
Republican  party  in  the  United  States,  headed  by 
Roscoe  Conkling,  and  acting  in  opposition  to  an 
element  in  the  party  which  advocated  the  absolute 
control  of  government  patronage  by  the  executive. 
They  were  known  as  The  Stalwarts,  and  the  feeling 
generated  by  their  doctrine,  was  the  direct  cause  of 
the  assassination  (by  a  crazy  member  of  the  party) 
of  President  Garfield. 

*stal  -wart-hood,  *stal-ward-hed,  s.  [English 

stalwart;  -hood.]  Stalwartness. 

‘‘The  kyng  adde  by  hys  vorste  wyf  one  stalwarde  sone. 
That,  vor  hys  stalwardhed,  longe  worth  in  mone.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  298. 

stal'  -  wart  -  ly ,  *  stal  -  ward  -  lyche,  *  stal’- 
wdrth-ly,  *stal-worthe-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  stalwart; 
•ly. ]  In  a  stalwart  manner  ;  stoutly,  bravely. 

‘‘Whan  thei  were  alle  dight,  stalworthely  &  fast, 
Bothe  day  &  nyght  vnto  the  toure  he  hast.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  165. 

stal-wart-ness,  *stal-w6rth-ness,  s.  [Eng. 
etalworth;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
stalwart. 

sta  -men  (1),  {pi.  sta-men§  in  sense  II.,  stam- 
In-a  in  the  other  senses),  s.  [Lat.  stamen  (pi.  sta- 
mina)= the  warp  in  an  upright  loom,  a  thread ;  lit. 
=that  which  stands  up,  from  sto=  to  stand  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  A  thread,  especially  a  thread  of  the  warp  ;  the 
warp  in  the  ancient  upright  loom  at  which  the 
weaver  stood  upright,  instead  of  sitting. 

2.  {PI.) :  The  fixed,  firm  part  of  a  body,  which 
supports  it  or  gives  it  strength  and  solidity. 

3.  Hence  (vl .)  that  which  constitutes  the  princi¬ 
pal  strength  or  support  of  anything;  power  of 
endurance  ;  staying  power,  vigor,  backbone. 

♦4.  A  first  principle  ;  an  essential  part. 

“Some  few  of  the  main  stamina,  or  chief  lines,  were 
taken  care  of  from  the  first,  and  made  up  the  first  creeds.” 

■ — Water  land:  Works,  iv.  309. 

II.  Bot. :  The  male  organ  of  a  flower,  called  by 
the  old  botanists  an  apex  and  a  chive.  Morphologi¬ 
cally,  it  is  a  transformed  leaf.  It  consists  of  a 
filament,  an  anther,  and  pollen.  The  last  two  are 
essential,  the  first  is  not.  When  anther  and  pollen 
are  wanting,  the  stamen  is  called  sterile  or  abortive. 
If  the  stamens  are  equal  in  number  to  the  petals, 
then  normally  they  alternate  with  them.  When 
opposite,  as  in  the  primrose,  it  is  supposed  that  the 
stamens  are  the  second  of  two  rows, 
of  which  the  first  has  not  been  devel¬ 
oped.  When  the  stamens  are  twice 
as  numerous  as  the  petals,  and  are 
arranged  in  a  circle,  as  in  Silene,  it  is 
believed  that  they  really  constitute 
two  rows  of  five  each,  though  they 
look  like  a  single  row.  They  always 
originate  from  the  space  between  the 
base  of  the  petals  and  the  base  of  the 
ovary,  but  they  may  cohere  with  other 
organs,  whence  the  terms  Epigynous, 

Hypogynous,  and  Perigynous  (q.  v.). 

Cohesion  among  themselves  may  Stamens 
make  them  Monadelphous.Diadelph- 
ous,  or  Polyadelphous  (q.  v.).  Thev  may  be  on 
different  flowers,  or  even  different  plants,  from  the 
pistils,  whence  the  terms  Monoecious  or  Dioecious 
(q.  v.).  Other  terms  used  of  stamens  are  exserted, 
included,  declinate,  didynamous,  and  tetradyna- 
mous  (q.  v.).  In  the  Linnsean  or  Artificial  System 
of  arrangement,  most  of  the  classes  are  framed  on 
the  number  of  the  stamens.  [Linnaean-system.] 
The  stamens  taken  collectively  form  the  Androe- 
ceum  or  male  apparatus  of  the  flower. 


*st£,  -men  (2),  s.  [Stamin.] 

8ta  -mened,  a.  [Eng.  stamen  (1)  ;  -ed.] 

Bot.:  Furnished  with  stamens.  (Often  in  com¬ 
position.) 

“  The  long  and  short  stamened  flowers  of  the  primrose.” 
— R.  Brown;  Manual  of  Botany  (1874),  p.  32k 

stam-for’-tis,  s.  [Stanittm.] 
sta-min,  *sta-mine,  s.  [O.  Fr.  est amine,  rrom 
Lat.  s£anun.eus= consisting  of  threads,  from  stamen 
(genit.  staminis)  =  a  thread.]  [Stamen  (1),  s.]  A 
light  woolen  cloth;  linsey-woolsey.  Also  written 
Tamine,  Taminy,  Tamis,  Tamny. 
stam-In-a,  s.pl.  [Stamen  (1),  s.] 
fstam  -In-al,  a.  [Lat .stamen  (genit. stam inis)  = 
a  thread,  a  stamen.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  in  stamens. 

“The  staminal  whorl  may  be  regular  or  irregular.” — R. 
Brown;  Manual  of  Botany  (1874),  p.  32k 

2.  Pertaining  to  stamina;  strength -giving;  as 
staminal  food. 

stam  -ln-ate,  a.  [Eng.  stamen  (1) ;  -ate.] 

Bot.:  Furnished  with  stamens,  but  destitute  of  a 
pistil. 

“  The  whole  of  the  flowers  of  one  individual  plant  of  a 
species  may  have  only  staminate  flowers.” — R.  Brown: 
Manual  of  Botany  (1874),  p.  280. 

*stam  -In-ate,  v.  t.  [Eng.  stamin{a);  -ate.]  To 
endue  with  stamina. 

“Formed  and  staminated  by  the  immediate  hand  of 
God.” — Bibliotheca  Biblica,  k  258. 

sta-min  -e-al,  sta-min-e-ous,  a.  [Lat.stamin. 
eus,  from  stamen  (genit.  staminis)=  a  thread,  a  sta* 
men.] 

Botany  : 

1.  Consisting  of  stamens. 

2.  Possessing  stamens. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  stamen  or  attached  to  it. 

sta-mln-Id  -I-um  {pi.  sta-mln-Id’-i-a).  subst. 
(Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  stamen  (q.  v.).J 
Bot.  {pi.)  :  The  antheridia  of  cryptogamic  plants. 

sta-min-if-er-ous,  adj.  [Latin  stamen  (genit. 
staminis)  —  a  stamen,  and  fero— to  bear.]  Bearing  or 
having  stamens. 

sta-minig-er-ous,  adj.  [Latin  stamen,  genit 
stamin{is) ,  and  gero= to  bear  or  carry.] 

Bot. :  Bearing  stamens. 

stam-In-ode,  stam-in-o'-dl-um  {pi.  stam-In- 
6  -dl-g.),  s.  [Lat.  stamen,  genit.  staminis,  and  Gr. 
eidos=  form.] 

Bot.  {pi.) :  Bodies  resembling  stamens,  and  prob¬ 
ably  those  organs  in  an  abortive  state  found  in 
certain  plants.  Sometimes  they  resemble  scales. 
[Corona,  Nectary.] 

*stam'-mel,  *stam’-el,  s.  &  a.  [0.  Fr.  estamet 
—a  coarse  woolen  cloth;  estame= a  woolen  stuff, 
from  Lat.  stamen= a  warp.] 

A,  As  substantive : 

1.  A  kind  of  woolen  cloth,  usually  of  a  red  color 
“  His  table  with  stammel,  or  some  other  carpet  neatly 

covered.” — Commentary  on  Chaucer,  p.  10. 

2.  A  kind  of  coarse  red  color,  inferior  to  fine 
scarlet. 

“  Eedhood,  the  first  that  doth  appear 
in  stammel;  scarlet  is  too  dear.” 

Ben.  Jonson;  Love's  Welcome. 

B.  As  adj.:  Made  of  stammel;  pertaining  to 
stammel;  of  a  red  color  like  stammel. 

“X’l  not  quarrel  with  this  gentleman 
For  wearing  stammel  breeches.” 

Beaum.  dr  Flet.t  Little  French  Lawyer. 
stam’-mer,  *stam-er,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  stamer, 
stamur— stammering ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  stameren 
stamelen—  )  stammer;  Icel.  st«jnr=stammering ; 
stamma,  sta  ia= to  stammer;  Dan.  stamme= to 
stammer;  Sw.  stamma;  Ger.  stammern.  stammeln, 
from  O.  H.  Ger.  stam=  stammering;  Goth,  stamms 
= stammering .] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  involuntary  breaks  or  pauses  in  speak¬ 
ing;  to  speak  in  a  hesitating  or  faltering  manner; 
to  hesitate  or  falter  in  speaking;  to  speak  with 
stops  or  difficulty ;  to  stutter. 

2.  To  speak  imperfectly  or  like  a  child. 

“And  stammering  babes  are  taught  to  lisp  thy  name.” 

Dryden:  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  i.  243. 

B.  Trans.:  To  utter  or  pronounce  with  hesita¬ 
tion  or  imperfectly.  (Frequently  with  out.) 

t‘  When  children  first  begin  to  spell, 

And  stammer  out  a  syllable.” 

Cowper:  The  Parrot. 

stam-mer,  subst.  [Stammer,  ».]  Defective  or 
imperfect  utterance  or  speech ;  a  stuttering. 

stam  -mer-er,  s.  [Eng.  stammer,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  stammers  in  his  speech ;  a  stutterer. 


stam'-mer-Ifig,  pr.par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Stammer,  vj 

A.  As pr. par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Characterized  by  spasmodic,  hesitafc- 
ingt  or  defective  speech ;  apt  to  stammer  or  stutter ; 
hesitating  in  speech. 

“  The  Psythian  grape  we  dry;  Lagean  juice 

Will  stammering  tongues  and  staggering  feet  pro¬ 
duce.”  Dryden;  Virgil;  Georgia  u.  133. 

C.  As  substantive: 

Pathol. :  A  defect  of  utterance  which  renders  one 
unable,  especially  when  excited,  to  pronounce  cer¬ 
tain  syllables.  It  is  much  more  common  in  men 
than  in  women.  It  does  not  generally  appear  till 
about  the  fifth,  and  often  culminates  about  the 
tenth  year.  Though  there  may  be  organic  defect, 
the  fact  that  it  varies  in  intensity  at  different  times 
shows  that  it  is  chiefly  functional.  Practice  in 
slow,  deliberate,  and  careful  enunciation  tends  to 
diminish  it,  and  the  more  one  can  gain  self-posses¬ 
sion  in  speaking  the  more  likely  is  the  defect  to 
disappear  altogether. 

stain '-mer-Ifig-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  stammering ;  - ly .] 
In  a  stammering  manner ;  with  a  stammer  or  hesi¬ 
tation  in  speech. 

stamp,  stampe,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  stampan;  cogn. 
with  Dan.  stampen;  Icel.  stappa;  Sw.  stampa:  Dan. 
stampe;  Ger.  stampfen;  O.  Fr.  estamper;  French 
stamper;  Gr.  stembo;  Sansc.  stambh=to  make  firm 
or  hard;  O.  H.  Ger.  stamph=a  pestle  for  pounding; 
Ital.  stampare=to  stamp  ;  Sp.  estampar.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  strike,  beat,  or  press  forcibly  with  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  foot,  or  by  pressing  the  foot  downward, 

“Under  my  feet  I  stamp  thy  cardinal’s  hat.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  k  3. 

2.  To  thrust  or  press  down  with  force ;  as,  to  stamp 
the  foot  on  the  ground. 

3.  To  impress  with  some  mark  or  figure ;  to  mark 
with  an  impression. 

“It  must  be  written  on  stamped  paper,  for  instance.” — 
Gilpin;  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  26. 

4.  To  impress,  to  imprint. 

“Wherein  is  stamped  the  semblance  of  a  devil.” 

Shakesp.;  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,246, 

5.  To  mark,  impress,  or  imprint  deeply. 

“  Branch  and  leaf 
Are  stamped  with  an  eternal  grief.” 

Byron;  Bride  of  Abydos,  ii.  18. 

6.  To  affix  a  stamp  to,  as  for  postage  or  receipt ; 
as.  to  stamp  a  letter. 

*7.  To  make  valid  and  correct,  as  coins  by  stamp¬ 
ing. 

“An  eye  can  stamp  and  counterfeit  advantages.” 

Shakesp.;  Othello,  ik  k 

8.  To  cut  into  various  shapes,  forms,  or  fig  urea 
with  a  stamp. 

9.  To  crush  by  the  downward  action  or  pressure 
of  a  pestle,  as  in  a  stamping-mill  (q.  v.). 

“I  took  th  calf  you  had  lAade,  burned  it  with  fire,  and 
stamped  and  ground  it  very  small.” — Deut.  ix.  2k 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  strike  the  foot  with  force  on  the  ground. 

“Here’s  no  war-steed’s  neigh  and  champing. 
Shouting  clans  or  squadrons  stamping.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  8k 

2.  To  press  or  thrust  down  anything  with  the 
foot ;  as.  He  stamped  on  the  paper. 

1]  To  stamp  out:  To  extinguish,  as  fire,  by 
stamping  on ;  hence,  to  extirpate,  as  a  disease 
which  has  broken  out  in  a  herd,  as  cattle,  &c. ;  by 
destroying  the  animal  or  animals  affected;  and 
generally,  to  exterminate,  to  eradicate,  to  extir¬ 
pate. 

“Th.  stamping-out  policy  was  adopted  to  save  the  unin¬ 
fected,  but  endangered  cattle.” — British  Quarterly  De ■ 
view,  lvii.  213  (1873). 

stamp,  s.  [Stamp,  i\] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  stamping. 

“At  our  stamp  here  o’er  and  o’er  one  falls.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  iii,  2. 

2.  An  instrument  for  making  impressions  or 
marks  on  other  bodies ;  an  engraved  block  by  which 
a  mark  may  be  delivered  by  pressure. 

3.  A  mark  or  figure  impressed  or  imprinted ;  an 
impression. 

4.  Hence,  a  distinguishing  mark  of  any  kind. 

“His  other  gifts 

All  bear  the  royal  stamp,  that  speaks  them  his.” 

Cowper:  Task,  v.  65k 

5.  A  character  or  reputation,  good  or  bad,  at¬ 
tached  to  anything. 

“A  peculiar  stamp  of  impiety.” — South:  Sermons. 

6.  Make,  cast,  form,  character. 

“  Not  a  soldier  of  this  season’s  stamp. 

Should  go  so  general  current  through  the  world.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  1 


b<Sil,  tody;  pdut,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  = : 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan-  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  <fcc.  =  b?l,  do* 
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f.  That  which  is  stamped  or  marked. 

“  The  mere  despair  of  surgery  he  cures; 

Hanging  a  golden  stamp  about  their  necks. 

Put  on  with  holy  prayers.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  ir.  3. 

•8.  A  picture  cut  in  wood  or  metal,  or  made  by 
impression;  an  engraving,  a  plate  (Fr.  estampe ). 

“At  Venice  they  put  out  very  curious  stamps  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  edifices,  which  are  most  famous  for  their  beauty  and 
magnificence.” — Addison .-  On  Italy. 

9.  An  official  mark  set  upon  things  chargeable 
with  some  duty  or  tax,  to  show  that  such  duty  or 
tax  has  been  paid  ;  the  impression  of  a  public  mark 
or  seal  made  by  the  government  or  its  officers  upon 

f>aper  or  parchment,  whereon  private  deeds  or  other 
egal  instruments  are  written  for  the  purposes  of 
revenue. 

IT  Hence,  the  plural,  stamps,  is  equivalent  to 
Stamp-duties  (q.v.). 

10.  A  small  piece  of  paper,  having  a  certain  figure 
impressed  by  government  and  sold  to  the  public  to 
be  affixed  to  papers  liable  to  duty,  in  order  to  show 
that  such  duty  has  been  paid ;  as,  a  postage-stamp, 
a  receipt-stamp. 

11.  An  instrument  for  cutting  out  materials  (as 
paper,  leather,  &c.)  into  various  forms  by  downward 
pressure;  an  instrument  for  cutting  out  objects, 
euch  as  wads,  planohets,  blanks  for  making  various 
objects. 

*12.  Authority,  currency ;  value  derived  from  any 
suffrage  or  attestation. 

“The  common  people  do  not  judge  of  vice  or  virtue  by 
the  morality  or  the  immorality,  so  much  as  by  the  stamp 
which  is  set  upon  it  by  men  of  figure.” — V Estrange. 

13.  Money  ;  specifically  paper  money.  {Slang.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bookbind.:  A  brass  tool  for  embossing  or  gild¬ 
ing.  Some  are  hand-stamps,  others  are  arranged 
on  a  foundation  plate  and  used  in  a  press. 

2.  Leather:  A  machine  for  softening  hides,  Ac., 
by  pounding  them  in  a  vat. 

3.  Metall.:  A  tool  or  machine  by  which  sheet- 
metal  is  molded  into  form  by  a  blow  or  simple 
pressure. 

4.  Mining: 

(1)  One  of  the  pestles  or  vertically  moving  bars  in 
an  ore-stamping  mill. 

(2).  A  mark  cut  in  the  roof  or  side  of  the  mine,  as 
a  point  of  reference  to  show  the  amount  of  work 
done. 

5.  Print.:  A  letter.  (Used  chiefly  of  small  type.) 
(.Eng.) 

Stamp  Act,  s.  An  act  for  regulating  the  stamp- 
duties  to  be  imposed  on  various  documents  ;  specif., 
an  act  passed  by  the  British  Parliament,  in  1765, 
imposing  a  stamp  duty  on  all  paper,  parchment, 
and  vellum,  used  in  the  American  colonies,  and 
declaring  all  writings  on  unstamped  paper,  &c.,  to 
be  null  and  void.  The  indignation  roused  by  this 
act  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Revolution, 
stamp-battery,  s. 

Metall.:  A  series  of  stamps  in  a  machine  for  com¬ 
minuting  ores.  [Stamp,  s.,  II.  4.] 

stamp-collector,  s. 

1.  One  who  collects.  specimens  of  the  stamps  of 
various  nations  as  articles  of  curiosity. 

2.  A  collector  or  receiver  of  stamp-duties, 
stamp-distributor,  s.  An  official  who  issues  or 
sells  government  stamps. 

Stamp-duty,  s.  A  tax  or  duty  imposed  on  pieces 
of  parchment  or  paper,  on  which  many  kinds  of 
legal  instruments  are  written.  Documents  which 
are  liable  to  stamp-duty  are  not  admissible  in  evi¬ 
dence  unless  they  bear  the  stamp  required  by  law. 
(Eng.) 

stamp-hammer,  subst.  A  direct-acting  hammer 
where  tne  hammer-block  is  lifted  vertically,  either 
by  cams  or  friction-rollers,  or  by  steam  or  water 
pressure  acting  on  a  piston  in  a  closed  cylinder. 
(Percy.) 

stamp-head,  s.  The  iron  block  at  the  end  of  a 
vertical  stamping-bar. 

stamp-mill,  stamping-mill,  s. 

Metall. :  A  mill  in  which  the  rock  is  crushed  by 
descending  pestles  which  are  lifted  by  water  or 
steam  power, 
atamp-note,  s. 

Comm. :  A  memorandum  delivered  by  a  shipper  of 

Soods  to  the  searcher,  which,  when  stamped  by 
im,  allows  the  goods  to  be  sent  off  by  lighter  to 
the  ship,  and  is  the  captain’s  authority  for  receiv¬ 
ing  them  on  board.  (Eng.) 

Stamp-office,  subst.  An  office  where  government 
stamps  are  issued,  and  where  stamp-duties  and 
taxes  are  received.  (Eng.) 

atam-pede',  s.  [Sp.  &  Port.  estampido= a  crash, 
the  sound  of  anything  bursting  or  falling.)  A  sud¬ 
den  fright,  seizing  upon  large  bodies  of  horses  or 
cattle,  in  droves  or  encampments  on  the  prairies, 


and  causing  them  to  run  for  long  distances ;  a  sud¬ 
den  dispersal  of  a  herd  of  cattle  or  horses ;  hence, 
a  sudden  flight,  as  of  an  army,  in  consequence  of  a 
panic ;  a  hurried  rush. 

“A  stampede  was  made  to  the  nearest  place  of  egress.” 
—Field,  Feb.  12,  1887. 

stam  pede  ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Stampede,  s.) 

A.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  break  off  in  a  stampede ; 
to  cause  to  take  to  panic  or  flight. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  take  to  sudden  flight,  as  in  a 
panic. 

stamp '-er,  s.  [Eng.  stamp,  v. ;  -er.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  stamps;  as,  a  stamper  in  a  post-office. 

2.  An  instrument  for  stamping ;  a  stamp. 

*3.  The  foot.  ( Broome :  Jovial  Crew,  i.) 

II.  Porcelain:  A  mill  with  heavy  iron-shod 
stamps,  which  comminute  calcined  flints  for  porce¬ 
lain. 

stamper-press,  s.  A  press  for  stamping  sheet- 
metal. 

stamp  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Stamp,  s.] 
stamping-ground,  s.  The  scene  of  one’s  ex¬ 
ploits,  or  his  favorite  place  of  resort, 
stamping-machine,  stamping-press,  s. 
Metall.:  A  machine  for  swaging  sheet-metal  be¬ 
tween  dies  to  the  requisite  form, 
stamping-mill,  s.  [Stamp-mill.] 
stamping-press,  s.  [Stamping-machine.) 
Stange,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  stans,  pr.  par.  of  sto— 
to  stand.)  [Stanza.] 

1.  A  site,  a  position,  a  situation ;  an  area  for 
building. 

“No!  sooner  may  the  Saxon  glance 
Unfix  Benledi  from  his  stance." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  8. 

*2.  A  stanza. 

“  The  first  stance  of  the  second  song.” 

Chapman:  Masque  of  Middle  Temple. 

stangh,  staunph  (u  silent),  *staunche,  v.  t.&i. 
[O.  Fr.  estancher  (Fr.  stancher),  from  Low  Latin 
stanco= to  stop  the  flow  of  blood ;  stanca= a  dam  to 
keep  in  water.)  [Stank.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  stop  or  prevent  the  flow  of,  as  blood. 

“And  with  a  charm  she  stanched  the  blood.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iii.  23. 

2.  To  stop  the  flow  of  blood  from ;  as,  to  stanch  a 
wound. 

3.  To  quench,  as  thirst  or  fire ;  to  allay,  to  extin¬ 
guish. 

“To  staunch  the  thrust  of  my  blisfull  bitternes.”— 
Chaucer:  Testament  of  Love,  bk.  i. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  stop  flowing  or  running. 

“A  woman  touched  the  hem  of  his  garment,  and  imme¬ 
diately  her  issue  stanched.” — Luke  viii.  44. 

stangh,  staumgh  (u  silent),  a.  &  s.  [O.  French 
estanche,  pa.  par.  of  estancher= to  stanch  (q.  v.) ;  cf. 
Sp.  stanco— water-tight,  not  leaky  (said  of  a  ship).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Strong  and  tight;  not  leaky;  sound,  firm, 
water-tight. 

“Build  me  straight,  O  worthy  Master, 

Staunch  and  strong,  a  goodly  vessel.  ” 

Longfellow:  Building  of  the  Ship. 

2.  Firm  in  principle ;  sound  in  heart ;  steady,  con¬ 
stant,  hearty,  loyal,  trustworthy. 

“  Some  of  the  staunchest  friends  of  the  people.”— Anoa;.- 
Spirit  of  Despotism. 

*3.  Close,  secret,  private. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  flood-gate  for  accumulating  a  head 
of  water  in  a  river  to  float  boats  over  shallows, 
when  it  is  allowed  to  escape. 

stangh  -gl,  s.  [See  def.] 

Arch.:  A  stanchion  (q.  v.). 
stangh -er,  staungh'-er  (u  silent),  subst.  [Eng. 
stanch :  -er.]  One  who  or  that  which  stanches  or 
stops  the  flow  of  blood. 

Stan  -ghidn,  s.  [O.  Fr.  estangon,  estanson  (Fr. 
Stangon),  dimin.  from  estance=a  situation,  a  condi¬ 
tion,  a  stanchion,  from  Low  Lat.  stantia= a  house, 
a  chamber,  from  Lat.  stans,  pr.  par.  of  sto=  to 
stand.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  prop,  a  support,  a  post,  a  pillar,  a  beam,  or 
the  like,  used  as  a  support,  as  a  piece  of  timber 
supporting  one  of  the  main  parts  of  a  roof. 

2.  One  of  the  vertical  bars  of  a  stall  for  cattle. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mach. :  A  principal  post  of  a  frame ;  especially 
one  giving  lateral  support. 


2.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  post,  to  which  man-ropes  are  attached  at  a 
gangway  or  stairs. 

(2)  Posts  which  support  the  quarter-raumg,  net¬ 
ting,  awning,  &c. 

3.  Shipwright.:  A  post  for  supporting  the  deck- 
beams. 

stanchion-gun,  s.  A  pivot-gun ;  a  duck-gun. 
stangh -less,  staungh  -less  (u  silent),  a.  [Eng. 
stanch;  -less.)  Incapable  of  being  stanched  or 
stopped;  unquenchable;  insatiable. 

“With  this  there  grows, 

In  my  most  ill-composed  affection,  such 
A  stanchless  avarice.” — Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

stangh'-ness,  staungh’-ness  (u  silent),  subst . 
[Eng.  stanch:  -ness.) 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  stanch ;  sound, 
firm,  or  not  leaky. 

“To  try  the  stanchness  of  the  phial.” — Boyle:  Works, 
iii.  184. 

2.  Firmness  in  principle;  closeness  of  adherence; 
constancy. 

*stahck,  *stahk,  a.  [O.  Fr.  estanc ;  Ital.  stanco 
=tired,  weary.)  Tired,  exhausted,  faint. 

“  Diggon,  I  am  so  stiffe  and  so  stanch." 

Spenser:  Shepherd’s  Calendar;  Sept. 
stand,  *stond,  *stonde  (pa.  t.  *stod,  *stode, 
stood,  pa.  par.  *standen,  *stonden,  stood),  v.  i.  &  t. 
[A.  S.  standan,  stonden  (pa.  t.  st6d,  pa.  par, 
standen) ;  cogu.  with  Icel.  standa ;  Goth,  standan; 
Dut.  staan,  pa.  t.  stond;  Dan.  staae,  pa.  t.  stod) 
Sw.  std,  pa.  t.  stod;  Ger.  stehen,  pa.  t.  stand;  Latin 
sto=to  stand;  Sansc.  sthd— to  stand.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  stationary  in  an  erect  or  upright  position; 
to  be  set  in  an  upright  position ;  as— 

(1)  Of  men  or  beasts :  To  be  upon  the  feet ;  opposed 
to  lying,  sitting,  or  kneeling. 

“  Thus  stands  she  in  a  trembling  ecstacy.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  895. 

(2)  Of  things: 

(a)  To  be  on  end ;  to  be  set  upright. 

“  Look  how  you  see  a  field  of  standing  corn, 

When  some  strong  wind  in  summer  haps  to  blow.” 

Drayton:  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

(b)  To  become  erect. 

“Mute,  and  amaz’d,  my  hair  with  horror  stood; 

Fear  shrunk  my  sinews  and  congeal’d  my  blood.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  Mneid,  iii.  40. 

2.  To  cease  from  progress  or  motion ;  not  to  pro¬ 
ceed  ;  to  cease  moving ;  to  come  to  a  stand  or  a  state 
of  rest ;  to  pause,  to  stop,  to  halt. 

‘‘Stand,  ho!  Speak  the  word  along.”—  Shakesp.:  Jvdius 
Caesar,  iv.  2. 

3.  To  be,  as  regards  situation  or  position  ;  to  be 
situated  or  located ;  to  have  a  site  or  position. 

“My  aouse  doth  stand  by  the  church.” — Shakespeare- 
Twelfth  Night,  iii.  1. 

4.  To  continue  or  remain  without  ruin  or  injury; 
to  continue  to  withstand  or  resist  decay  or  injury; 
to  last,  to  endure,  to  abide.  (Of  material  things.) 

“Troy  in  our  weakness  stands,  not  in  her  strength.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 

5.  To  continue,  to  endure,  to  abide.  (Of  imma¬ 
terial  things.) 

“  Now  doth  my  honor  stand  as  firm  as  faith.” 

Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  iv.  4. 

6.  To  maintain  one’s  ground  or  position. 

(1)  Not  to  yield  or  give  way;  to  resist  success¬ 
fully. 

“Put  on  the  whole  armor  of  God,  that  ye  may  be  able  to 
stand  against  the  wiles  of  the  devil." — Ephesians  vi.  1L 

(2)  Not  to  fall  or  fail;  to  be  acquitted  or  ap¬ 
proved. 

“Readers,  by  whose  judgment  I  would  stand  or  fall, 
would  not  be  such  as  are  acquainted  only  with  the  French 
and  Italian  critics.” — Addison:  Spectator. 

(3)  To  remain  constant ;  to  be  fixed  or  constant. 
“Watch  y e,  stand  fast  in  the  faith,  quit  you  like  men, 

be  strong.” — 1  Corinthians  xvi.  18. 

(*4)  To  delay,  to  pause,  to  stop. 

“They  will  suspect  they  shall  make  but  small  progress, 
if,  in  the  books  they  read,  they  must  stand  to  examine 
and  unravel  every  argument.” — Locke. 

7.  To  stagnate;  to  be  stagnant;  not  to  flow  or 
run. 

“  Cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pond.” 

Shakesp..-  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  L 

8.  To  maintain  a  fixed,  firm,  or  steady  attitude; 
to  take  up  a  fixed  or  firm  position,  as  of  opposition, 
resistance,  or  defense. 

“From  enemies  heav’n  keep  your  majesty; 

And  when  they  stand  against  you,  may  they  fall.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  II.,  iv.  4. 

9.  To  remain  or  continue  in  the  present  state. 

“If  meat  make  my  brother  to  offend,  I  will  eat  no  flesh 

while  the  world  standeth." — 1  Corinthians  viii.  13. 


fate,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cir,  rfile,  fill;  trf,  Syrian,  as,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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♦10.  To  persevere,  to  persist. 

“Never  stand  in  a  lye  when  thou  art  accused,  but  ask 
pardon  and  make  amends.” — Taylor:  Holy  Living. 

11.  To  be  pertinacious,  unyielding,  particular,  or 
obstinate. 

“To  stand  upon  every  point,  and  be  curious  in  particu¬ 
lars,  belongeth  to  the  first  author  of  the  story.” — 2  Mac¬ 
cabees,  ii.  30. 

*12.  To  remain  satisfied;  to  depend. 

“Though  Page  be  a  secure  fool,  and  stand  so  firmly  on 
his  wife’s  frailty,  yet  I  cannot  put  off  my  opinion  so  eas¬ 
ily.” — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives ,  ii.  1. 

13.  To  be  in  a  particular  state  or  condition ;  to  be, 
to  fare. 

“It  stands  well  with  him.” — Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen, 
ii.  6. 

*14.  To  be  or  lie  exposed  or  subject. 

“Have  I  lived  to  stand  in  the  taunt  of  one  that  makes 
fritters  of  English?” — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor , 

v.  6. 

15.  To  be  consistent ;  to  agree,  to  accord. 

“  I  pray  thee,  if  it  stands  with  honesty, 

Buy  thou  the  cottage,  pasture,  and  the  flock.” 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  4. 

16.  To  be  in  the  place  of  anything ;  to  represent  a 
thing ;  to  be  equivalent. 

“Their  language,  being  scanty,  Had  no  words  in  it  to 
stand  for  a  thousand.” — Locke . 

17.  To  be  valid ;  to  continue  in  force ;  to  have  effi¬ 
cacy. 

“No  conditions  of  our  peace  can  stand.*9 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  L 

18.  To  be  or  be  placed  with  regard  to  relative  posi¬ 
tion,  rank,  or  order. 

‘  Mr. - got  down  with  a  fine  put,  and  stood  again  one 

up.” — Field,  Sept.  25,  1886. 

19.  To  measure,  as  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  or 
from  the  head  to  the  feet ;  as,  He  stood  six  feet  high. 

20.  To  become  a  candidate  for  an  office  or  the 
like. 

21.  To  hold  a  certain  course,  as  a  ship;  to  be 
directed  toward  any  particular  spot. 

“  On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  of  May  he  stood  out  to 
sea  before  a  favorable  breeze.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng ^ 
ch.  v. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  place  or  set  in  an  erect  position ;  to  set  up. 

2.  To  endure,  to  sustain,  to  bear,  to  put  up  with  ; 
to  be  able  to  endure  or  meet ;  as,  to  stand  cold,  to 
stand  expense. 

*3.  To  await ;  to  abide  by ;  to  suffer ;  to  stand  by. 

“Bid  him  disband  the  legions,  .  .  . 

And  stand  the  judgment  of  a  Roman  senate.” 

Addison:  Cato,  ii.  L 

*4.  To  resist  without  yielding ;  to  withstand. 

“None  durst  stand  him; 

Here,  there,  and  everywhere,  enrag’d  he  flew.” 

Shakesp.:  Heni'y  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  1. 

5.  To  be  at  the  expense  of;  to  pay  for.  (Colloq.) 

“  [He]  asked  us  to  stand  him  a  drop  of  rum.” — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

Stand  with  many  adverbs  assumes  an  idea  of 
motion  as  previous  to  coming  to  rest  or  stop,  or  of  a 
state  caused  by  previous  motion,  and  is  almost 
equivalent  to  go,  step ,  move ,  come ;  as,  to  stand 
aloof,  to  stand  aside,  to  stand  back. 

If  i.  To  stand  against :  To  oppose,  to  resist. 

“  Stand  against  us  like  an  enemy.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  3. 

2.  To  stand  by : 

(1)  With  by  as  an  adverb. 

(а)  To  be  present,  without  taking  an  active  part; 
to  be  a  spectator ;  to  be  near. 

“  Margaret’s  curse  is  fall’n  upon  our  heads, 

For  standing  by  when  Richard  kill’d  her  son.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  3. 

(б)  To  be  placed,  left,  or  set  aside ;  to  be  neglected 
or  disregarded. 

“  We  make  all  our  addresses  to  the  promises,  hug  and 
caress  them,  and  in  the  interim  let  the  commands  stand 
by  neglected.” — Decay  of  Piety . 

(2)  With  by  as  a  preposition. 

(a)  To  support,  to  assist ;  not  to  desert. 

“Now,  brother  Richard,  will  you  stand  by  us?” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iv.  1. 

< b )  To  rest  in,  to  repose. 

“The  world  is  inclined  to  stand  by  the  Arundelian 
marbles.”— Pope;  Essay  on  Homer. 

(c)  Naut. :  To  attend  to,  and  be  prepared  for 
action  with  :  as,  to  stand  by  the  anchor. 

3.  To  stand  fire:  To  remain  firm  without  giving 
way,  while  under  fire  from  an  enemy. 

4.  To  stand  for: 

(1)  To  espouse  the  cause  of ;  to  support,  to  main¬ 
tain. 


(2)  To  represent;  to  be  in  the  place  of. 

“I  stand  here  for  him.” — Shakesp.:  Hendry  V.,  ii.  4. 

(3)  To  offer  one’s  self  as  a  candidate. 

‘‘Were  he  to  stand  for  consul.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus ,  ii.  L 

(4)  Naut. :  To  direct  the  course  toward. 

5.  To  stand  from: 

Naut . ;  To  direct  the  course  away  from. 

6.  To  stand  in : 

(1)  To  join  in. 

(21  To  cost ;  as,  it  stood  me  in  ten  shillings. 

(3)  Naut. :  To  direct  the  course  toward  the  land 
or  a  harbor.  (WTith  for  before  the  object  of  the 
course.) 

7.  To  stand  in  for :  [If  6.  (3).] 

*8.  To  stand  in  hartd :  To  be  conducive  to  one’s 
interest;  to  be  advantageous  or  serviceable. 

9.  To  stand  off : 

(1)  To  keep  at  a  distance. 

(2)  To  refuse ;  not  to  comply. 

“  Stand  no  more  off." — Shakesp.:  AlVs  Well,  iv.  2. 

(3)  To  keep  at  a  distance  in  friendship  or  social 
intercourse ;  to  forbear  intimacy. 

“Such  behavior  frights  away  friendship,  and  makes  it 
stand  off  in  dislike  and  aversion.” — Collier:  On  Friend¬ 
ship. 

*(4)  To  appear  prominent  ;  to  have  relief. 

“Picture  is  best  when  it  standeth  of  as  if  it  were 
carved.” — Wotton:  Architecture. 

(5)  To  secure  financial  credit  or  accommodation. 

10.  To  stand  off  and  on : 

Naut.:  To  sail  toward  the  land  and  then  from  it. 

11.  To  stand  on:  [If  22.] 

12.  To  stand  one's  ground:  [Ground,  s.,  If  9.] 

13.  To  stand  out: 

(1)  To  project,  to  be  prominent. 

44  Their  eyes  stand  out  with  fatness.” — Psalm  lxxiii.  7. 

(2)  To  have  relief,  or  be  sharply  defined. 

“All  objects  on  the  horizon  .  .  .  stand  out  sharply 
against  the  sky.” — Century  Magazine t  Aug.,  1882,  p.  505. 

(3)  To  persist  in  opposition  or  resistance ;  not  to 
yield,  comply,  or  give  way. 

44  Scarce  can  a  good-natured  man  refuse  a  compliance 
with  the  solicitations  of  his  company,  and  stand  out 
against  the  raillery  of  his  familiars.” — Rogers. 

14.  To  stand  to : 

*(1)  To  apply  or  set  one’s  self  to ;  to  ply. 

44  Stand  to  your  tackles,  mates,  and  stretch  your  oars.” 

Dryden:  Virgil* s  Mneid,  v.  21. 

(2)  To  remain  fixed  in  a  purpose  or  opinion ;  to 
maintain. 

“I  will  stand  to  it,  that  this  is  his  sense,  as  will  appear 
from  the  design  of  his  words.” — Stilling  fleet.  (Todd.) 

*(3)  To  abide  by,  to  adhere  to,  as  to  a  contract, 
promise,  &c. 

44  As  I  have  no  reason  to  stand  to  the  award  of  my  ene¬ 
mies,  so  neither  dare  I  trust  the  partiality  of  my  friends.” 
— D  ryden.  (  Todd. ) 

(4)  To  be  consistent,  to  accord,  to  tally ;  as,  That 
does  not  stand  to  reason. 

*(5)  Not  to  yield,  not  to  fly;  to  maintain  one’s 
ground. 

44  Who  before  him  stood  so  to  it?  for  the  Lord  brought 
his  enemies  unto  him.” — Ecclesiasticus  xlvi.  3. 

*15.  To  stand  together:  To  be  consistent,  to  agree. 

16.  To  stand  to  sea : 

Naut. :  To  direct  the  course  from  the  land ;  to  pmt 
to  sea. 

17.  To  stand  treat:  To  pay  for  entertainment  or 
refreshment  of  one’s  companions  or  guests. 

18.  To  stand  trial:  To  sustain  the  trial  or  exami¬ 
nation  of  a  cause ;  not  to  give  up  without  a  trial. 

*19.  To  sta/id  under : 

(1)  To  undergo,  to  sustain. 

44  If  you  unite  in  your  complaints, 

And  force  them  with  a  constancy,  the  cardinal 
Cannot  stand  under  them.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

(2)  To  be  subject. 

44  None  stands  under  more  calumnious  tongues.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  v.  L 

20.  To  stand  up : 

(1)  To  rise  from  sitting ;  to  rise  to  one’s  feet ;  to 
assume  an  erect  or  standing  position. 

44  He  stood  up  and  spoke.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  L 

(2)  To  rise  in  order  to  gain  notice. 

44  When  the  accusers  stood  up,  they  brought  none  accu¬ 
sation  of  such  things  as  I  supposed.” — Acts  xxv.  18. 

(3)  To  rise  in  opposition  or  resistance ;  to  rise  to 
make  a  claim  or  declaration ;  to  rise  in  arms. 

44  We  all  stand  up  against  the  spirit  of  Csesar.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  1. 

(4)  To  rise  and  stand  on  end ;  as,  His  hair  stood 
up  with  fear. 

21.  To  stand  up  against:  To  rise  or  place  one’s 
self  in  opposition  to ;  to  resist,  to  oppose. 


stand-pipe 

22.  To  stand  up  for :  To  rise  in  defense  of ;  to  sup 
port,  to  justify. 

23.  To  stand  upon : 

*(1)  To  concern,  to  interest. 

44  Consider  how  it  stands  upon  my  credit.” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  L 

*(2)  To  insist  on. 

44  Do  not  stand  upon  it.” 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  ii.  2. 

(3)  To  make  much  of ;  to  attach  a  high  value  to. 

“  You  stand  upon  your  honor.” 

Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor ,  ii.  2. 

*(4)  To  depend  on. 

44  Your  future  stood  upon  the  casket  there.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice, fix.  2. 

*(5)  To  be  becoming  to  ;  to  be  the  duty  of. 

44  It  stands  your  grace  upon  to  do  him  right.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  ii.  8. 

24.  To  stand  up  to  the  rack:  To  abide  the  conse¬ 
quences  ;  to  face  the  music,  and  pay  the  piper. 

*25.  To  stand  with :  To  be  consistent ;  to  accord. 

stand,  s.  [Stand,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  standing;  a  cessation  of 
progress  or  motion ;  a  stop,  a  halt. 

44  A  stride  and  a  stand.'* 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  8. 

2.  A  halt  or  stop  made  for  the  purpose  of  resist¬ 
ing  an  attack;  the  act  of  opposing  or  resisting; 
resistance. 

“  We  are  come  off 
Like  Romans;  neither  foolish  in  our  stands , 

Nor  cowardly  in  retire.” — Shakesp.:  Coriolanus ,  i.  6. 

3.  A  point  or  condition  beyond  which  no  further 
progress  is  or  can  be  made ;  a  standstill. 

44  Finding  the  painter’s  science  at  a  stand , 

The  goddess  snatched  the  pencil  from  his  hand.” 

Prior:  A  Flower  painted  by  Varelst, 

*4.  A  state  of  hesitation,  perplexity,  or  embarrass¬ 
ment. 

44  Make  the  ears  a  little  longer,  then  you  begin  to  bog¬ 
gle:  make  the  face  yet  narrower,  and  then  you  are  at  a 
stand." — Locke. 

5.  A  place  or  post  where  one  stands ;  a  place  con¬ 
venient  for  persons  to  remain  for  any  purpose ;  a 
station. 

44  Some  stand  from  off  the  earth  beyond  our  sight.” 

Spenser:  Musophilus. 

*6.  Rank,  post,  station,  standing. 

“  Father,  since  your  fortune  did  attain 
So  high  a  stand,  I  mean  not  to  descend.” 

Daniel.  (Todd.) 

7.  A  small  table,  frame,  or  piece  of  furniture  on 
which  an  object  is  placed  for  support. 

“After  supper  a  stand  was  brought  in,  with  a  brass  ves* 
sel  full  of  wine,  of  which  he  that  pleased  might  drink; 
but  no  liquor  was  forced.” — Dryden:  Life  of  Cleomenes. 

8.  A  young  tree,  usually  reserved  when  the  other 
trees  are  cut;  a  staddle;  also,  a  tree  growing  or 
standing  upon  its  own  root,  as  distinguished  from 
one  produced  from  a  scion  set  in  a  stock  either  of 
the  same  or  another  kind  of  tree. 

9.  A  place  or  station  in  a  town,  where  carriages, 
cabs,  and  the  like,  stand  for  hire;  a  standing. 

10.  A  temporary  or  permanent  erection  or  raised 
platform  for  spectators  at  open-air  gatherings,  as 
at  races,  cricket-matches,  and  the  like. 

11.  The  place  where  a  witness  stands  to  give  evi¬ 
dence  in  court. 

*12.  A  beer-barrel  standing  on  end. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Comm . :  A  weight  of  from  214  to  3  cwt.  of  pitch. 

2.  Microscopy:  The  table  on  which  the  object  is 
placed  to  be  viewed. 

IT  Stand  of  arms  .* 

Mil.:  A  musket  or  rifle  with  its  usual  append¬ 
ages,  as  bayonet,  cartridge-box,  &c. 

“A  fire  broke  out  in  the  palace  of  Tunis,  and  destroyed 
fifty  thousand  stands  of  arms" — London  Daily  Telegraph 

stand-crop,  s. 

Bot. :  Crassula  minor . 

stand-pipe,  s. 

1.  Steam-engine: 

(1)  A  boiler  supply-pipe  of  sufficient  elevation  to 
enable  the  water  to  flow  into  the  boiler,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  pressure  of  the  steam. 

(2)  Stand-pipes  are  also  used  on  the  eduction- 
pipes  of  steam-pumps  to  absorb  the  concussions 
arising  from  pulsations  and  irregularities,  caused 
by  the  unavoidable  employment  of  bends  and 
change  in  the  direction  of  pipes.  Stand-pipes  for 
this  purpose  are  erected  on  the  eduction-pipe,  as 
near  the  pump  as  possible. 

2.  Hydr.  Eng.:  A  curved  vertical  pipe,  arranged 
as  a  part  of  the  main  in  water-works  to  give  the 
necessary  head  to  supply  elevated  points  in  the 
district,  or  to  equalize  the  force  against  which  the 
engine  has  to  act. 


“I  stand  wholly  for  you.”— Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  iii.,  2. 


b<5il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  cborus,  §Mn,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 

-clan,  -t'ian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious.  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =b$l,  del. 
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standing-stones 


3.  Gas :  The  vertical  pipe  leading  from  the  retort 
to  the  hydraulic  main. 

4.  Fire-engine:  A  large  metallic  pipe  erected  be¬ 
fore  a  burning  structure  for  the  purpose  of  pouring 
water  on  the  fire,  and  minimizing  the  exposure  of 
the  firemen  to  danger. 

Stand-point,  s.  A  fixed  point  or  station ;  a  basis 
or  fundamental  principle;  a  position  from  which 
things  are  viewed,  and  in  relation  to  which  they  are 
judged  and  compared. 

stand-rest,  s.  A  kind  of  stool  which  supports  a 
person  behind  while  standing  in  an  almost  upright 
position  at  a  desk,  an  easel,  &c. 

stand-still,  s.  A  stand,  a  stop ;  a  state  of  rest. 

Stand-up,  a.  A  term  applied  in  pugilism  to  a 
fair  boxing-match,  in  which  the  combatants  stand 
up  manfully  to  each  other ;  as,  a  fair  stand-up  fight. 


stand  -age  (ageasig),s.  [Eng.  stand;  -age.'] 

Mining :  Space  for  water  to  accumulate  in. 

stand  -ard,  *stand'-erd,  *stand  -ert,  s.  &  a. 
[O.  Fr.  estandart,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  standan—  to 
stand  fa.  v.) ;  O.  Dut. 
standaert=a  stand¬ 
ard;  M.  H.  German 
standhart ;  German 
standarte;  Spanish 
estandarte:  French 
Gtendard ;  Ital.  sten- 
dardo.  ] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Lan¬ 
guage  : 

1.  A  flag  or  ensign 
round  which  men 
rally,  or  under  which 
they  unite  for  a  com¬ 
mon  purpose ;  a  flag 
or  carved  symbolical 
figure,  &c.,  erected 
on  a  long  pole  or 
staff,  serving  as  a 
rallying-point  or  the 
like.  The  Ancient 
military  standard 
consisted  of  a  symbol 
carried  on  a  pole  like 
the  Roman  eagle, 
which  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  their 
national  standard. 

Each  cohort  had  its 
own  standard,  by 
which  it  was  known, 
and  which  was  sur¬ 
mounted  with  a  fig¬ 
ure  of  Victory,  an 
open  hand,  &c.,  the 
pole  being  decorated 
with  circular  medal¬ 
lions,  crescents,  &c. 

The  Labarum  was 
the  peculiar  stand¬ 
ard  adopted  by  Con¬ 
stantine.  [L  a  b  A  - 
bum.]  In  mediaeval 
times  the  standard 
was  not  square,  like 
the  banner,  but  elongated,  like  the  guidon  and  pen¬ 
non,  but  much  larger,  becoming  narrow  and  rounded 
at  the  end,  which  was  slit,  unless  the  standard 
belonged  to  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal.  The  size 
of  the  standard  was  regulated  by  the  rank  of  the 
person  whose  arms  it  bore :  that  of  an  emperor  was 
11  yards  long;  of  a  king,  9  yards:  of  a  prince,  7 
yards ;  a  marquis,  6 y2  yards ;  an  earl,  6  yards ;  a  vis¬ 
count  or  baron,  5  yards;  a  knight-banneret,  4lA 
yards;  and  a  baronet,  4  yards.  It  was  generally 
divided  into  three  portions — one  containing  the 
arms  of  the  knight,  then  came  his  cognizance  or 
badge,  and  then  his  crest ;  these  being  divided  by 
bands,  on  which  was  inscribed  his  war-cry  or  motto, 
the  whole  being  fringed  with  his  livery  or  family 
colors.  Cavalry  standards  are  properly  banners, 
of  a  small  size.  The  corresponding  flags  used  by 
infantry  regiments  are  called  colors. 

“Knights  bannerets  are  made  in  the  fielde,  with  the 
ceremonie  of  cutting  of  the  point  of  his  standert,  & 
making  it  as  it  were  a  banner.’’ — Smith:  Commonwealth, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  That  which  is  capable  of  satisfying  certain 
defined  conditions  fixed  by  the  proper  authorities  ; 
especially  that  which  is  established  by  the  com¬ 
petent  authority  as  a  rule  or  measure  of  quantity  ; 
the  original  weight  or  measure  sanctioned  by  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  deposited  in  some  public  place,  to  be 
used  in  regulating,  adjusting,  and  trying  weights 
and  measures  used  in  traffic.  [Measure,  Weight.] 

“It  is  therefore  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  some 
visible,  palpable,  material  standard;  by  forming  a  com¬ 
parison  with  which,  all  weigh tc  an-3  measures  may  be 
reduced  to  one  uniform  size:  and  the  prerogative  of  fix¬ 
ing  this  standard  our  ancient  law  vested  in  the  crown.” — 
Blaekstone:  Comment .,  bk.  i.,  eh.  ". 


Roman  Standards. 


L  The  most  ancient  form;  a 
handful  of  hay  or  fern  fixed  to 
the  top  of  a  spear  ;  hence,  the 
company  was  called  Manipu- 
lus.  2.  Later  ensign  of  a 
Maniple,  called  Numina  legio- 
num.  3.  Ensign  of  Maniple  of 
still  later  date ;  the  eagle, 
wolf,  minotaur,  horse,  and 
bear  were  used  as  emblems.  4. 
In  the  second  consulship  of 
Marius  (b.  c.  104),  he  adopted 
the  eagle  only  5.  The  ball, 
emblematic  of  dominion.  6. 
The  bronze  figure  of  Victory. 
7.  A  square  cloth  attached  to  a 
pole,  bearing  the  letters  S.  B. 
h>.  B.  ( Senatus  Populusque 
Komanus=the  Senate  and  peo¬ 
ple  of  Borne,  i.  e.,  the  State, 
the  Bepublic);  5,  6,  or  7  was 
sometimes  substituted  for  the 
eagle  under  the  later  emper¬ 
ors.  8.  Standard  of  a  cohort ; 
each  cohort  had  its  own  device 
emblazoned  on  a  square  piece 
of  cloth  attached  to  a  crossbar, 
and  elevated  on  a  gilt  staff.  9. 
Vexillum  or  standard  of  the 
Cavalry. 


3.  That  which  is  established  as  a  rule  or  model, 
by  the  authority  of  public  opinion,  or  by  respecta¬ 
ble^  opinions,  or  by  custom  or  general  consent ;  that 
which  serves  as  a  test,  gauge,  or  measure. 

“Labor  alone,  therefore,  never  varying  in  its  own 
value,  is  alone  the  ultimate  and  real  standard  by  which 
the  value  of  all  commodities  can  at  all  times  and  places 
be  estimated  and  compared.” — Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

4.  A  certain  degree  of  advancement,  progress,  pro¬ 
ficiency,  &c.,  to  which  one  must  attain  to  meet  cer¬ 
tain  requirements;  as,  The  standard  of  height  in 
infantry  regiments  is  5  ft.  5in. 

*5.  A  candlestick  of  large  size,  standing  on  the 
ground,  and  having  branches  for  several  lights. 

6.  A  measuring  device  for  men  or  horses  ;  the  first 
expressed  in  feet  and  inches,  the  latter  in  hands  and 
inches. 

7.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  4. 

*8.  One  who  remains  or  stays  long  in  the  same 
place  or  position. 

“  The  ficklenesse  and  fugitivenesse  of  such  servants 
justly  addeth  a  valuation  to  their  constancy  who  are  stand¬ 
ards  in  a  family,  and  know  when  they  haue  met  with  a 
good  master.” — Fuller:  General  Worthies,  ch.  xi. 

*9.  A  suit. 

“The  lady  commanded  a  standard  of  her  own  best 
apparel  to  be  brought  down,  and  Prudence  is  so  fitted.” — 
Ben  Jonson:  New  Inn.  (Argum.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Botany :  The  erect  and  expanded  fifth  or  upper 
petal  in  a  papilionaceous  corolla.  Called  also 
Vexillum.  (q.  v.). 

2.  Carp.:  A  strut. 

3.  Coinage:  The  proportion  of  weight  of  fine  metal 
and  alloy  established  by  authority.  Standard  gold 
is  a  mixture  of  metal  containing  11  parts  of  pure 
gold,  with  one  part  of  alloy— i.  e.,  22  carats  fine,  with 
two  carats  of  alloy.  Standard  silver  is  a  mixed 
metal,  containing  37  parts  of  pure  silver,  with  three 
parts  of  alloy. 

4.  Hort. :  A  tree  or  shrub  standing  by  itself,  with¬ 
out  being  attached  to  any  wall  or  support ;  also,  a 
shrub,  as  a  rose,  grafted  on  an  upright  stem. 

5.  Husbandry :  The  sheth  of  a  plow. 

6.  Mach. :  A  vertical  principal  post  of  a  machine- 
frame. 

*7.  Old  Arm.:  A  collar  of  mail,  worn  in  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century,  for  the  protection  of  the  neck  of  an 
armed  soldier. 

8.  Shipbuild.:  A  knee-timber  above  deck,  having 
one  erect  and  one  prone  arm,  bolted  to  the  bitt,  or 
other  object,  and  to  the  deck  and  its  beams. 

9.  Vehicles :  An  upright  rising  from  the  end  of  the 
bolster  to  hold  the  wagon-body  laterally. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  a  permanent  quality ;  capa¬ 
ble  of  satisfying  certain  conditions  fixed  by  a  com¬ 
petent  authority;  fixed,  settled;  as,  standard 
weight,  standard  measure,  <fcc. 

2.  Hort.:  Not  trained  on  a  wall;  standing  by 
itself ;  as,  &  standard  pear-tree,  a  standard  rose,  &c. 

Standard-bearer,  subst.  An  officer  of  an  army, 
company,  or  troop  that  bears  a  standard. 

standard- gauge,  s.  A  gauge  for  verifying  the 
dimensions,  or  any  particular  dimension,  of  articles, 
or  their  component  parts,  which  are  made  in  large 
numbers,  and  required  to  be  of  uniform  size, 
standard-knee,  s.  [Standard,  s.,  II.  8.] 
standard -piles,  s.pl. 

Hydr.-eng. :  Piles  placed  at  regular  intervals 
apart  and  connected  by  runners, 
standard,  v.  t.  [Standard,  s.]  (See  extract.) 

“To  standard  gold  or  silver  is  to  convert  the  gross 
weight  of  either  metal,  whose  fineness  differs  from  the 
standard,  into  its  equivalent  weight  of  standard  metal.” 
— Bithell:  Counting-House  Diet. 

Btand'-SjTd-Ize,  v.  t.  [English  standard;  -ize.] 
To  bring  up  to,  or  recognize  as,  a  standard. 

Stand'-ee,  s.  [Eng.  stand ;  -ee.]  A  standing  bed- 
place  in  a  steamboat,  or  standing  room  in  a  theater. 
(U.S.  Colloq .) 

*stand'-el,  *stand'-$ll,  s.  [Stand.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  tree  of  long  standing. 

“  Care  was  taksu  .  .  .  for  the  preserving  of  the  standclls 
of  beech.” — F.iler:  Worthies,  Buckinghamshire. 

2.  Eng.  Law:  A  young  store  oak-tree,  twelve  of 
which  were  to  be  left  in  every  acre  of  wood  at  the 
felling  thereof. 

tstand  -el-wort,  *stand-el-worte,  stand'-er- 
wort,  s.  [Eng.  standel,  and  wort;  cf.  Ger. stendel- 
mtrz= spotted  orchis.] 

Botany:  Various  Orchids,  spec.  Orchis  mascul 
( Britten  dk  Holland.) 
stand-er,  s.  [Eng.  stand;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  stands. 

*2.  A  tree  that  has  long  stood. 

“The  fairest  standers  of  all  were  rooted  up  and  cast 
into  the  fire.” — Aschtxni:  Schoolmaster,  bk.  ii. 


3.  A  supporter. 

“The  old  standers  and  professors  of  the  sect.”—  Berk- 
eley:  Alciphron,  ii.  §  87. 

*11.  Church  Hist,  (pi.):  A  class  of  penitents  in 
the  early  Church,  when  public  penance  was  prac¬ 
ticed.  When  the  other  penitents,  energumens,  and 
catechumens  had  been  dismissed,  the  standers  were 
allowed  to  remain  and  join  in  the  prayers  and  wit¬ 
ness  the  oblation,  but  could  not  partake  of  the 
Eucharist.  Called  also  Bystanders,  Costanders, 
and,  in  ecclesiastical  Latin,  Consistentes. 

stander-by,  s.  One  who  stands  by ;  a  bystander, 
a  spectator. 

“  Were  her  antics  play’d  in  the  eye 
Of  a  thousand  standers-by.” 

Wordsworth:  Kitten  and  the  Falling  Leaves. 

*stander-up,  s.  One  who  takes  a  side. 

Stand  -er-grass,  s.  [Eng.  stander ,  and  grass.] 
Standelwort  (q.  v.).  (Beaum.  dk  Flet.:  Faithful 
Shepherdess,  ii.  2.) 

stand  -er-wort,  s.  [Standelwort.]  (Prior.) 
stand  -lfig,  *stand-and,  *stand-yng,  *stond- 
yng,  *stond-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Stand,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Erect;  in  an  upright  position;  not  sitting, 
kneeling,  or  lying. 

2.  Remaining  erect ;  not  cut  down ;  as,  standing 
corn. 

3.  Fixed ;  not  movable. 

“ His  standing  bed  and  truckle  bed.” — Shakesp..-  Merry 
Wives,  iv.  5. 

4.  Established  either  by  law  or  custom ;  con¬ 
tinuously  existing ;  not  temporary. 

“  The  name  of  standing  army  was  long  held  in  abhor¬ 
rence.” — Macaulay  •  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

5.  Lasting,  permanent;  not  transitory;  not  fugi¬ 
tive  ;  as,  a  standing  color. 

6.  Stagnant;  not  flowing;  as,  standing  water. 

7.  A  term  applied  to  a  relatively  stationary  por¬ 
tion  of  an  object  which  has  several  parts,  one  or 
more  of  them  moving ;  as,  the  standing  leaf  of  a 
hinge,  that  attached  to  the  post ;  the  standing  part 
of  a  rope,  the  main  portion  around  which  the  end  is 
hitched;  the  standing  pulley  of  a  compound  system, 
that  attached  to  a  permanent  object. 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  being  erect  or  upright;  a 
being  or  becoming  erect  or  upright. 

“  Standing  upright  of  the  hair  is  caused,  for  that  by  the 
shutting  of  the  pores  of  the  skin,  the  hair  that  lieth  aslope 
must  needs  rise.”— Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  713. 

2.  Position,  place,  stand. 

“  Your  cavalcade  the  fair  spectators  view, 

From  their  high  standings,  yet  look  up  to  you.” 

Dry  den:  To  His  Sacred  Majesty. 

3.  Continuance,  duration,  existence. 

“  This  tract  of  land  is  as  old,  and  of  as  long  a  standing, 
as  any  upon  the  continent  of  Africa.” — Woodward. 

4.  Possession  of  an  office,  position,  character,  or 
place. 

5.  Power  to  stand.  (Psalm  xlix.  2.) 

6.  Condition  or  position  in  society ;  rank,  repu¬ 
tation  ;  as,  a  man  of  high  standing. 

standing-army,  s.  [Army  ^  (/).] 
standing-block,  s. 

Naut. :  That  block  of  a  tackle  or  purchase  which 
is  attached  to  a  stationary  object,  in  contradistinc¬ 
tion  to  the  block  which  moves  as  the  fall  is  hauled 
in  or  paid  out.  [Running-block.] 

standing-buddle,  s. 

Mining:  A  trough  filled  with  water,  in  which 
pieces  of  lead  ore  are  placed  and  stirred  with  a 
shovel. 

standing-orders,  s.  pi.  [Order,  s.,  If.] 
standing-part,  s. 

1.  (Of  a  hook) :  The  part  attached  to  a  block  or 
chain,  by  which  power  is  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 

2.  (Of  a  rope  or  tackle):  The  part  made  fast  to 
the  object,  in  contradistinction  to  the  fall  or  part 
pulled  upon. 

standing-press,  s.  A  heavy  press  for  bookbind¬ 
ers  or  other  trades, 
standing-rigging,  s. 

Naut.:  The  fixed  ropes  and  chains  whereby  the 
masts  and  bowsprit  are  stayed  securely.  [Run¬ 
ning-rigging.] 

standing-stones,  s.  pi. 

Archaeology :  A  generic  name  for  menhirs,  crom¬ 
lechs,  &c.,  without  reference  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  erected. 

“The  remarkable  groups  of  standing-stones  in  India 
are  in  many  cases  at  least  set  up  for  each  stone  to  repre¬ 
sent  or  embody  a  deity.” — Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  ii. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


standish 
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stand  -Ish,  s.  [Eng.  stand ,  and  dish.]  A  stand 
or  case  for  pen  and  ink. 

“  A  standish,  steel  and  golden  pen.” 

Pope:  On  Receiving  a  Standish  and  Pens. 

stane,  staine,  s.  [Stone,  s.]  (Scotch.) 
stane-raw,  staney-rag,  s. 

Botany:  Parmelia  saxatilis,  var.  omphalodes. 
[Crottle,  Skrotta.] 

stan'-ek-ite,  subst.  [Named  by  Dana  after  J. 
Stanek,  who  analyzed  it ;  stiff,  -ite  (Afin.).] 

Min. :  A  resin-like  substance  separated  by  boiling 
alcohol  from  pyroretin  (q.  v.).  Composition :  Car¬ 
bon,  76-97 ;  hydrogen,  7*24;  oxygen,  15*79= 100. 

stang  (1),  *stange,  *stahgue,  s.  [Icel.  stOng 
(gemt.  stangar)  =  a  pole,  a  stake  ;  A.  S.  steng  ;  Dan. 
stang;  Sw.  st&ng;  Dut.  stang;  Ger.  stange ;  from 
the  pa.  t.  of  sting  (q.  t.)  ;  cf.  Icel.  stanga—  to  goad.] 
*1.  A  long  pole,  a  shaft,  a  stake. 

“He  has  braw  braid  shouthers,  and  I  just  took  the 
measure  o’  them  wi’  the  stang." — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch. 
xxvii. 

2.  A  pole,  rod,  or  perch ;  a  measure  of  land. 
“These  fields  were  intermingled  with  woods  of  half  a 
stang,  and  the  tallest  tree  appeared  to  be  seven  feet 
high.” — Swift:  Gulliver,  Lilliput,  ch.  ii. 

*3.  A  tooth,  a  tusk. 

“They  lik  the  twynkilland  stangis  in  thar  hed.” 

G.  Douglas:  Virgil's  JEneid,  ii. 

IT  To  ride  the  stang :  To  be  carried  on  a  pole  on 
men’s  shoulders,  in  derision  ;  a  punishment  inflicted 
on  wife  or  husband  beaters,  or  the  like.  (Scotch.) 

“A  custom  [is]  still  prevalent  among  the  country  people 
of  Scotland  ;  who  oblige  any  man,  who  is  so  unmanly  as 
to  beat  his  wife,  to  ride  astride  on  a  long  pole,  borne  by 
two  men,  through  the  village,  as  a  mark  of  the  highest 
infamy.  This  they  call  riding  the  stang;  and  the  person 
who  has  been  thus  treated  seldom  recovers  his  honor  in 
the  opinion  of  his  neighbors.  When  they  cannot  lay 
hold  of  the  culprit  himself,  they  put  some  young  fellow 
on  the  stang  or  pole,  who  proclaims  that  it  is  not  on  his 
own  account  that  he  is  thus  treated,  but  on  that  of 
another  person,  whom  he  names.” — Callander;  Two  An¬ 
cient  Scottish  Poems,  p.  154. 

stang-ball,  s. 

Project. :  Two  half-balls  united  by  a  bar ;  a  bar- 
shot. 

Stang  (2),  s.  [Stang,  v.]  A  sting.  (Scotch.) 
stang-fish,  s.  (See  extract.) 

“Whilst,  from  disagreeable  sensations  produced  by 
handling  most  of  them,  they  [the  jelly-fishes]  have  been 
called  Sea-nettles,  Stingers,  or  Stang-fishes." — T.  Ryiner 
Jones.  Animal  Kingdom,  p.  74. 

Stang,  v.  t.  &  i.  [From  stang,  old  pa.  t.  of  sting 
(q.  v.)J 

A.  Trans. :  To  sting.  (Scotch.) 

B.  Intrans. ;  To  shoot  with  pain.  (Prov.) 

Stan  -hope  (1),  subst.  [From  the  name  of  the 
deviser.]  A  light,  two-wheeled  carriage  without  a 
top ;  a  sporting  phaeton. 

“  Broughams  and  wagonettes,  stanhopes  and  barouches, 
filled  with  strangely  assorted  company.” — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

Stan  -hope  (2),  s.  [See  def.] 

Printing:  An  iron  press  invented  by  Lord  Stan¬ 
hope,  ana  completed  in  1800.  It  was  a  great  im¬ 
provement  on  the  old  wooden  presses,  and  the 
modern  presses  now  in  use  are  only  improvements 
on  it.  Called  also  Stanhope-press, 
stanhope-lens,  s. 

Optics :  A  magnifying  lens  consisting  of  two  con¬ 
vex  surfaces  of  dissimilar  curves,  separated  by  a 
considerable  thickness  of  glass  so  adjusted  that 
when  the  more  convex  surface  is  next  the  eye,  small 
objects  on  the  other  surface  are  in  focus, 
stanhope-press,  s.  [Stanhope  (2).] 

*stan  -iel  (i  as  y),  *stan-yel,  s.  [Stannel.] 
The  kestrel. 

“  With  what  wing  the  stanyel  checks  at  it.” 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5. 
*stan'-iel-rf  (i  as  y),  subst.  [Eng.  staniel;  - ry .] 
The  act  or  practice  of  hawking  with  staniels ; 
ignoble  falconry. 

“That  puny,  pin-feathered  ayry  of  buzardism  and 
stanielry." — Lady  Alimony,  sign.  I.  4. 

*sta  '-nl-urn,  s.  [Low  Latin.]  A  kind  of  strong 
cloth  of  a  superior  quality  worn  during  the  Anglo- 
Norman  period;  called  also  Stamfortis. 

*stank,  a.  [Stance.] 

stank,  v.i.  [Sw.  stanka.]  To  sigh.  (Prov.) 
fstank,  pret.  of  v.  [Stink.] 
stank,  *stanc,  subst.  [O.  Fr.  estang,  from  Latin 
stagnum—a  pool  of  stagnant  water;  Sp.  estangue; 
Port,  tangue;  Ital.  stagno.  Stank  and  tank  are 
doublets.]  A  pool,  a  tank. 

“They  lighted  and  abiden  biside  a  water  stank." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  68. 


stank,  stahck,  v.  t.  [Stank,  s.] 

1.  To  dam  up. 

“ Stanek  up  the  salt  conduits  of  mine  eyes.” 

Fletcher. 

2.  To  make  a  well  water-tight. 

Stan  -lef,  s.  [See  def.  of  compound.] 

Stanley- crane,  s. 

Ornith. :  Anthropoides  Stanley  anus,  from  the  East 
Indies.  It  is  about  forty  inches  long,  general 
plumage  bluish.  Named  by  Vigors  in  honor  of  Lord 
Stanley,  afterward  thirteenth  Earl  of  Derby,  Eng¬ 
land  (1775-1851). 

Stan  -ley-an,  a.  [Eng.  Stanley  (q.  v.) ;  -an.]  Of 
or  belonging  to  the  thirteenth  Earl  of  Derby,  in 
whose  menagerie  at  Knowsley,  near  Liverpool,  Eng¬ 
land,  the  species  was  first  recognized. 

Stanleyan-deerlet,  s. 

Zobl.:  Tragulus  stanleyanus.  [TRAGtrLtrs.] 
stan'-margh,  subst.  [A.  S.  stdn=stone,  and  Mid. 
Eng.  roarcAe=parsley.] 

Bot. :  Smyrnium  olusatrum. 
stan-nam'-yl,  s.  [Eng.  stann(um) ,  and  amyl.'] 
Chem.  (pi.):  Compounds  produced  by  the  action 
of  amylic  iodide  on  an  alloy  of  sodium  and  tin.  The 
product  contains  the  three  compounds,  SniilCsHnU, 
Sndi2(C5Hn)6,  and  SnivfCsHn)*,  homologous  with 
the  stannetnyls.  They  are  all  unctuous  masses,  and 
do  not  fume  in  the  air,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble 
in  ether ;  and  more  soluble  in  alcohol  in  proportion 
as  they  contain  less  tin.  The  stannamyls  reduce 
silver  solutions,  and  are  oxidized  by  nitric  acid. 

stan  -ng,r-y,  *stan'-ner-jf ,  a.  &  s.  [Low  Lat. 
stannaria= a  tin-mine,  from  Lat,  stannum— tin,  an 
alloy  of  silver  and  lead;  cf.  Cornish  stean;  Welsh 
ystaen;  Bret,  stean;  Ir .stan;  Gael,  staoin;  Manx 
stainney =tin.] 

A.  Asadj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  tin-mines. 

“  The  stannary  courts  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  for 
the  administration  of  justice  among  the  tinners  therein, 
are  also  courts  of  record,  but  of  the  same  private  and  ex¬ 
clusive  nature.” — Blackctone :  Commentaries,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  6. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  tin-mine,  tin-works.  The  term  is 
generally  used  to  include  in  one  general  designation 
all  the  tin-mines  within  a  certain  district,  the  min¬ 
ers  employed  in  working  them,  and  the  customs 
and  privileges  attached  to  the  mines  and  those 
employed  in  them. 

“If  by  public  law  the  mint  were  ordained  to  be  onely 
supplied  by  our  stannaries,  how  currently  would  they  pass 
for  more  precious  than  silver  mines?  ” — Bp.  Hall:  Select 
Thoughts. 

stan  -nate,  s.  [Eng.  stann(ic) ;  -ate.] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  stannic  acid. 

stannate  of  potassium,  s. 

Chem. :  K2SnC>3.  Prepared  by  dissolving  stannic 
acid  in  potash-ley,  and  evaporating  over  sulphuric 
acid.  It  is  gummy,  uncrystallizable,  and  strongly 
alkaline,  very  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in 
alcohol. 

stannate  of  sodium,  s. 

Chem. :  Na^SnO;).  Prepared  by  dissolving  stannic 
acid  in  soda-ley,  and  evaporating  over  sulphuric 
acid.  It  is  a  crystallo-grauular  body,  and  is  less 
soluble  in  warm  than  in  cold  water,  insoluble  in 
alcohol.  Used  in  calico-printing  as  a  mordant, 
chiefly  for  mixtures  of  wool  and  cotton. 

stan  -nel,  *stan-yel,  *stan-nell,  s.  [Prob.  a 
corrupt,  of  stand-gale,  from  the  habit  which  the 
bird  has  of  sustaining  itself  in  one  position,  with 
its  head  to  the  wind,  by  a  rapid  motion  of  the 
wings  ;  cf.  its  other  name,  Wind-hover.]  The  Kes¬ 
trel  (q.v.).  Called  also  Staniel,  Stanyel,  Stannyel, 
Stone-gale. 

“To  prevent  this  daunger,  therefore,  the  doves  need  to 
have  with  them  the  bird  which  is  called  Tinnunculus,  i.  e., 
a  kestrill,  or  stannell.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  x.,  ch. 
xxxvii. 

Stann-e'-thyi,  s.  [Eng.  stann(um),  and  ethyl.] 
Chem.  (pi.) :  Ethyl  compounds  of  tin.  Three  of 
these  are  at  present  known;  viz.,  stannous  ethide, 
Sn1* (02115)2,  stannoso-stannic  ethide,  Snh^C^Hs)?] 
and  stannic  ethide  Sniv^HsD,  the  first  an’d  second 
acting  as  organic  radicles,  capable  of  uniting  with 
chlorine,  bromine,  oxygen,  &c.,  and  the  third  being 
a  saturated  compound. 

Stan'-nlc,  a.  [Eng.  stann(um) ;  -ic.]  Contained 
in  or  derived  from  tin. 
stannic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  ILSnOj.  Obtained  by  adding  barium  or 
calcium  carbonate,  not  in  excess,  to  a  solution  of 
stannic  chloride.  When  recently  precipitated,  it  is 
gelatinous ;  but  after  drying  in  the  air,  it  forms  hard 
translucent  lumps  like  gum-arabic.  It  dissolves  in 
the  stronger  acids  forming  stannic  salts,  and 
forms  easily-soluble  salts  with  the  alkali  metals. 


stannic-chloride,  s.  [Tin-tetrachlorxoe.] 
stannic-ethide,  s. 

Chem.:  Snt^CoHs)*.  Stannotetrethyl.  A  tran^ 
parent  colorless  liquid  obtained  by  the  distillation 
of  stannous  ethide.  It  has  a  faint  ethereal  odor  and 
metallic  taste,  specific  gravity  1*19,  boils  at  181°, 
and  is  very  inflammable,  burning  with  a  dark  blue- 
edged  flame.  It  dissolves  iodine  with  a  brown  color, 
which  gradually  disappears, 
stannic-oxide,  s.  [Tin-dioxide.] 
stan-nif-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  stannum= tin,  and 
fero= to  bear,  to  produce.]  Producing  or  contain¬ 
ing  tin. 

“The  further  addition  of  the  oxide  of  tin  produces  an 
enamel  of  an  opaque  white  of  great  purity,  which  is  the 
characteristic  glazing  of  stanniferous  or  tin-glazed 
wares.” — Fortnum:  Majolica,  p.  4. 

stan'-nine,  stan-nite,  s.  [Latin  stann(um)  = 
tin ;  suff .  -ine,  -ite  (Min.) ;  Fr.  Main  sulfure ;  Ger. 
zinnkies .] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  An  ore  of  tin,  now  of  rare  occurrence,  but  for¬ 
merly  found  in  a  few  mines  of  Cornwall  in  fair 
quantity.  Crystallization  undetermined,  but  prob¬ 
ably  tetragonal ;  found  mostly  massive.  Hardness, 
4*0;  specific  gravity  4*3-4*5;  luster,  metallic; 
streak,  blackish  ;  color,  steel-gray,  sometimes  with 
a  bluish  tarnish;  opaque;  brittle.  Composition: 
Sulphur,  29*6 ;  tin,  27°2;  copper,  29*3 ;  iron,  6*5 ;  zinc. 
7'5=100'1. 

2.  Under  the  name  Stannite,  Breithaupt  has  des¬ 
cribed  an  amorphous  pale-yellow  mineral,  which, 
with  much  tin  oxide,  contains  also  much  silica. 
Now  shown  to  be  quartz,  in  which  finely  divided 
cassiterite  (q.  v.)  is  mechanically  suspended. 

stann-me'-thyl,  s.  [English  stann(um ),  and 
methyl .] 

Chem.  (pi.) :  Methyl  compounds  of  tin.  Com¬ 
pounds  analogous  in  constitution  to  the  stannethyls, 
and  resembling  them  generally  in  their  properties 
and  modes  of  formation.  Three  of  these  are  known, 
viz.,  stannous  methide.  Sn>i(CH3)2,  stannoso-stan¬ 
nic  methid#,  Smi^CHs^,  and  stannic  methide 

Sniv(CH3)4. 

stan-no-,  pref.  [Lat.  sfa7mwm=tin.]  Of,  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  consisting  more  or  less  of  tin. 

stan-no-di-e-thyl,  s.  [Pref.  stanno-,  and  Eng. 
diethyl.]  [Stannous-ethide.J 

stan-no-so-,  pref.  [Mod.  Lat.  sfannosws=fullof 
tin.]  Pertaining  to  tin,  largely  consisting  of  tin. 

stannoso-stannic  chloride,®.  [Tinsesquichlo- 
ride.] 

stannoso-stannic  ethide,  s. 

Chem. :  Sn^^Hs^.  Stannotriethyl.  A  slightly 
yellow  refractive  oil  obtained  by  digesting  an  alloy 
of  sodium  and  tin  with  ethyl  iodide,  exhausting  the 
mass  with  ether,  evaporating  the  ethereal  solution, 
and  washing  the  residue  with  alcohol.  It  has  a 
peculiar  odor,  resembling  that  of  rotten  fruit,  is 
insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  soluble  in  ether, 
and  boils  at  180°. 

stan-no-te-treth'-yl,  s.  Pref.  stanno-,  and  Eng. 
tetrethyl .]  [Stannic-ethide.] 

stan-no-tri-e’-thyl,  s.  [Pref.  stanno-,  and  Eng, 
triethyl.]  [Stannoso-stannic  ethide.] 

stan'-n6-type,  s.  [Lat.  stannum^tin,  and  Eng. 
type.] 

Photog. :  A  picture  taken  upon  a  tinned  iron  plate. 

Stan -nous,  adj.  [Lat.  sfan.nwm=tin.]  Of,  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  containing  tin. 
stannous-chloride,  s.  [Tin-dichloride.] 
stannous-ethide,  s. 

Chem.:  Snii(C2Hs)2.  Stannodiethyl.  A  thick  yel¬ 
lowish  oil  obtained  by  heating  ethyl  iodide  and  tin- 
foil  in  a  sealed  glass  tube  to  160°,  and  decomposing 
the  resulting  iodide  with  sodium  of  zinc.  It  has  a 
ungent  odor,  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  glco- 
ol  and  ether,  specific  gravity  1*558,  does  not  solidify 
at -12°,  and  cannot  be  distilled  without  decompo¬ 
sition. 

stannous-oxide,  s.  [Tin-monoxide.] 
stan  -num,  s.  [Lat.  =tin,]  [Tin.] 

♦stant,  v.  i.  [F or  standeth,  3d  pers.  sing.  pres, 
indie,  of  stand.] 

stan-tien  -Ite,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful,  but  probably 
after  a  Mr.  Stantien  ;  suff.  -ite  (If in.).] 

Min. :  A  black  resin  found  in  glauconitic  sands  in 
East  Prussia.  Specific  gravity  1*175.  Composition : 
Carbon,  71*02;  hydrogen,  8*15;  oxygen,  20*83=100. 
Insoluble  in  benzine,  alcohol,  &c. 
stan  -tion,  s.  [Stemson.] 
stan  -za,  *stan$e,  *stanze,  *stan'-z5,  s.  [Ital. 
stanza;  O.  Ital.  stantia=  a  lodging,  a  dwelling,  a 
stanza,  from  Low  Lat.  stantia=an  abode,  from  Lat. 
stans,  pr.  par.  of  sto=  to  stand;  Fr.  stance;  Sp.  & 
Port,  estancia.] 


btfil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  =  f. 
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star 


1.  Poetry :  A  number  of  lines  or  verses  regularly 
adjusted  to  each  other,  and  properly  ending  in  a 
full  point  or  pause ;  a  part  of  a  poem  ordinarily 
containing  every  variety  of  measure  in  that  poem  ; 
a  combination  or  arrangement  of  lines  usually  re¬ 
curring,  whether  like  or  unlike  in  measure.  A 
(stanza  is  variously  termed  Terzina,  Quartetto.  Ses- 
tina,  Ottava,  <fcc.,  according  as  it  consists  of  three, 
four,  six,  eight,  <fcc.,  lines. 

“  Therefore  (but  not  without  new-fashioning  the  whole 
frame)  I  chose  Ariosto’s  stanza,  of  all  other  the  most 
compleat  and  best-proportioned,  consisting  of  eight;  sir 
interwoven  or  alternate,  and  a  couplet  in  base.” — Drayton: 
Barons’  Wars.  (Pref. ) 

*2.  Arch. :  An  apartment  or  division  in  a  building ; 
a  room  or  chamber. 

stan-za'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  stanza ;  -ic.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  a  stanza  or  stanzas ;  consisting  of  or 
arranged  as  stanzas. 

“That  revolt  against  all  stanzaic  law  for  which  he  was 
afterward  to  become  so  famous.” — Athenaeum,  Feb.  26, 1882. 

Stanz'-g,-Ite  (zastz),s.  [After Stanzen, Bavaria, 
where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Andalusite  (q.  v.). 
sta-pe '-dl-^l,  a.  [Low  Lat.  stapes— a  stirrup.] 
Stirrup-shaped. 

sta-pe  -dl-us,  s.  [Mod  Lat.,  from  Low  Lat. 
stapes  (q.  v.l.] 

Anat. :  A  muscle  of  the  ear,  lying  in  a  small  cav¬ 
ity  of  the  os  petrosum  and  inserted  into  the  head  of 
the  stapes.  It  is  governed  by  fibers  from  the  facial 
nerve,  tightens  the  tympanic  membrane,  and  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  regulate  the  movements  of  the  stapes. 

Sta-pe  -11-^1,  s.  [Named  by  Linnaeus  after  John 
Bodeeus  Stapel,  who  died  in  1636.  He  was  a  physi¬ 
cian  at  Amsterdam,  and  wrote  a  commentary  on 
Theophrastus.] 

Pot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Stapelieee  (<j.  v.).  Cor¬ 
olla  rotate,  five-cleft,  fleshy,  containing  inside  it  a 
double  staminal  corona  of  leaves  or  lobes  ;  odor  of 
the  flowers  like  that  of  carrion ;  stems  succulent. 
The  branches  are  generally  four-sided  and  toothed, 
without  leaves.  More  than  a  hundred  species  are 
known,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Some  are 
cultivated  in  greenhouses  on  account  of  the  beauty 
of  their  flowers. 

Stg.-pe-11-e  -se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  stapeli(a) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Asclepiadace®. 
sta -pe§,  s.  [Low  Lat.=a  stirrup.] 

1.  Anat. :  The  third  andjinnermost  bone  of  the  ear, 
named  from  its  form.  It  is  composed  of  a  head,  a 
base,  and  two  crura.  It  is  the  auditory  ossicle, 
which  is  joined  to  the  fenestra  ovalis ,  and  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  columella  in  Sauropsida. 

2.  Surg.:  A  bandage  for  the  foot,  making  a  figure- 
of-8  round  the  ankle. 

staph-Is-a'-grl-a,  s.  [Lat.  staphis;  Gr.  staphis 
=  (1)  a  raisin,  (2)  stavesacre  (see  def.),  and  agrios= 
living  in  the  fields,  wild.] 

Pharrn.:  The  seed  of  Delphinium  staphisagria , 
the  Stavesacre,  or  Licebano  (q.  v.).  It  appears  to 
act  as  an  emetic,  purgative,  and  anthelmintic.  A 
powder  or  ointment  of  it  applied  externally  de¬ 
stroys  vermin. 

staph-Is-a'-grlc,  a.  [Eng.  staphisagr(ia) ;  -ic.] 
Contained  in  or  derived  from  staphisagria  (q.  v.). 

staphisagric-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  A  peculiar  acid,  said  to  exist  in  the  seeds 
of  Delphinium  staphisagria.  It  is  white,  crystal¬ 
line,  and  sublimable,  and  possesses  emetic  proper¬ 
ties. 

staph-Is-a'-grlne,  s.  [English  staphisagr(ia) ; 
-ine.] 

Chem. :  Staphisaine.  An  alkaloid  extracted  from 
the  seeds  of  Delphinium  staphisagria  by  alcohol.  It 
has  a  slightly  yellowish  color  and  a  sharp  taste,  is 
insoluble  in  water  and  ether,  very  soluble  in  alco¬ 
hol,  and  dissolves  in  acids,  but  without  neutraliz¬ 
ing  them. 

staph  -Is-aine,  s.  [Staphisagrine.] 

Staph  -y-le,  s.  [Gr.  =  a  bunch  of  grapes.] 

Anat. :  The  uvula. 

staph-y-le  -a,  s.  [Abridged  from  Gr.  staphylo- 
dendron=  the  bladder-nut.] 

Bot. :  Bladder-nut  (q.  v.) ;  the  typical  genus  of 
Staphyleacere  (q.  v.).  The  branches  of  Staphylea 
emodi  are  made  into  the  “  serpent-sticks  ”  which 
are  sold  by  the  Afghans  and  the  Indian  hill  tribes, 
it  being  supposed  that  they  possess  the  property  of 
keeping  off  snakes. 

staph-yl-e-a'-ge-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  staph - 
yle(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.l 
Botany:  Bladder-nuts;  an  order  of  Hypogynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Sapindales,  sometimes, reduced 
to  a  section  of  Celastrace®.  Leaves  pinnate,  with 
common  and  partial  deciduous  stipules ;  flowers  in 
terminal,  stalked  racemes;  sepals  five,  colored, 


imbricate ;  petals  five,  inserted  in  or  around  a  cre- 
nate,  saucer-shaped  disk ;  stamens  five,  styles  two 
or  three,  cohering  at  the  base ;  ovary  two  or  three- 
celled,  with  the  carpels  more  or  less  distinct; 
ovules  several ;  fruit  membranous  or  fleshy ;  seeds 
ascending,  roundish.  Known  genera,  three;  spe¬ 
cies,  fourteen,  widely  distributed. 

Staph'-j?-lln9,  a.  [Greek  staphyle  =  a  bunch  of 
grapes.] 

Min. :  Botryoidal  (q.  v.). 

staph-if-lin'-I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  staphy- 
lin(us);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  Rove-beetles  :  Devil’s  Coach-horses ;  the 
typical  family  of  the  section  Brachelytra  (q.  v.). 
Some  recent  entomologists  make  it  the  only  family 
of  the  section,  and  divide  ikinto  eleven  sub-families, 
with  about  5,000  species.  These  are  spread,  over  the 
world,  occurring  in  the  dung  of  animals,  in  decay¬ 
ing  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  under  the  bark  of 
trees,  in  fungi,  in  ants’  nests,  &c.  They  fly  abroad 
in  large  numbers  in  warm  evenings  after  sunset. 
Their  larv®  more  nearly  resemble  the  adults  than 
in  other  Coleoptera,  showing  their  rank  in  the  order 
to  be  low.  (Bates,  in  Cassell’s  Nat.  Hist.) 

staph-jf-li  -nus,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr .  staphylinos 
=  (1)  a  kind  of  carrot  or  parsnip  ;  (2)  a  beetle.] 
Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Staphylinid®  (q.  v.). 
Labrum  fissile ;  tarsi  always  pentamerous.  They 
are  the  largest  of  the  family,  and  are  predaceous. 

staph-f-l6-C0C’-$i,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  staphyle= a  bunch 
of  grapes,  and  kokkos= a  berry.]  Spherical  bacteria 
that  appear  in  clusters  or  bunches.  [Bacterium.] 
staph-y-lo-coc  -cus,  s.  [Staphylococci.]  An 
individual  of  the  Staphylococci  (q.  v.).  [SUPPURA¬ 
TION.] 

staph-^-lo'-mg,,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  staphyloma ; 
staphyle=a  bunch  of  grapes,  to  which  the  diseased 
portion  of  the  eye  sometimes  bears  a  remote  resem¬ 
blance.] 

Pathol. :  The  protrusion  of  part  of  the  eyeball 
beyond  its  natural  position.  When  the  affection' 
has  its  seat  in  the  cornea  it  is  called  Staphyloma 
cornece;  when  in  the  sclerotica,  S.  scleroticce.  It 
may  arise  from  the  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  or  from 
the  effusion  of  fluid  behind  the  lens  of  the  eyeball. 
Called  also  Staphylosis. 

staph  -^-lo-plas-tlC,  a.  [Eng.  staphyloplast(y) ; 
-ic.]  Of  or  relating  to  staphyloplasty  (q.  v.). 

staph '-jf~16-plas-t]f,  subst.  [Gr.  staphyle= the 
uvula,  and  plasso=to  mold,  to  form.  ] 

Surg. :  The  operation  for  replacing  the  soft  palate 
when  it  has  been  lost. 

staph-y-lor-a-phle,  a.  [Eng.  staphyloraph(y) ; 
-ic.]  Of  or  relating  to  staphyloraphy  (q.  v.). 

staph-y-lor  -a-phy,  s.  [Gr.staphyle=the  uvula, 
and  rhaphe—a  suture  ;  rhaptb—t o  sew.] 

Surg. :  The  operation  of  uniting  a  cleft  palate. 
staph-^-16  -sIs,  s.  [Staphyloma.] 
staph -y-lo-t6me:  s.  [Gr.  staphyle— the  uvula, 
and  tome= a  cutting.] 

Surg. :  A  knife  for  operating  upon  the  uvula  or 
palate. 

staph-f-l6t  -6-m]f,  s.  [Staphylotome.] 

Surg. :  Amputation  of  the  uvula. 

sta'-ple,  *sta-pel,  *sta-pil,  *stap-ylle,  s.  &  a. 

[O.  Fr.  estaple,  estape  (Fr.  6tape)—a  staple  or  mart, 
from  Low  German  stapel— a  heap,  a  storehouse  of 
wares;  Dut. stapel=a  staple,  a  pile;  Dan.  stabel= 
a  hinge,  a  pile;  Sw.  stapel— a  pile,  a  heap;  Ger. 
staff el= a  slip,  a  staple  ;  stapel=  a  pile,  a  heap.  The 
meaning  A.  1.7  is  directly  from  A.  S.  stapul=a  prop.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*1.  A  prop,  a  foundation,  a  support. 

*2.  A  heap  of  goods  or  wares  ;  hence  a  settled  or 
established  mart  or  market;  an  emporium  ;  a  town 
where  certain  wares  were  chiefly  taken  for  sale. 
In  England,  formerly,  the  king’s  staple  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  certain  ports  or  towns,  and  certain  goods 
could  not  be  exported  without  being  first  brought 
to  these  ports  to  be  rated  and  charged  with  the 
duty  payable  to  the  king  or  public.  The  principal 
commodities  on  which  customs  were  levied  were 
wool,  skins,  and  leather,  and  these  were  originally 
the  staple  commodities. 

“Bruges  .  .  .  was  the  great  staple  for  both  Mediter¬ 

ranean  and  Northern  merchandise.”  —  Hallam:  Middle 
Ages,  ch.  ix.,  pt.  ii. 

*3.  A  mart,  a  market,  a  place  of  production. 

4.  The  commodities  sold  at  a  mart;  hence  the 
principal  commodity  grown,  manufactured,  or  pro¬ 
duced  in  any  country,  district,  or  town,  either  for 
exportation  or  home  consumption. 

5.  The  material  or  substance  of  anything;  raw 
or  unmanufactured  material. 

6.  The  thread  or  pile  of  wool,  cotton,  or  flax. 

7.  The  principal  element  or  ingredient  in  any¬ 
thing;  the  chief  constituent;  the  main  part,  the 
chief  item. 


8.  A  bow  or  loop  of  metal  bent  and  formed  with 
two  points  for  driving  into  wood,  to  hold  a  hook, 
pin,  bolt,  &c. 

“  He  gan  the  strong  gates  hew  and  break : 

From  whens  he  bet  the  staples  out  of  brass.” 

Surrey:  Virgil’s  Mneid,  ii. 

*9.  A  district,  especially  one  granted  to  an  abbey. 

“  He  also  graunted  libertie  of  coyning  to  certaine 
cities  and  abbeies,  allowing  them  one  staple,  and  two 
puncheons  at  a  rate,  with  certaine  restrictions.” — Cam¬ 
den:  Remaines;  Money. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Foundry:  One  of  the  pieces  of  nail-iron,  a  few 
inches  long,  on  one  end  of  which  flat  discs  of  thin 
sheet-iron  are  riveted. 

2.  Mining: 

(1)  A  shaft  uniting  workings  at  different  levels. 

(2)  A  small  pit. 

B.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Pertaining  to  or  being  a  staple  or  mart  for 
commodities  ;  as,  a  staple  town. 

*2.  Established  in  commerce ;  settled. 

“  To  ruin  with  worse  ware  our  staple  trade.” 

Dryden:  Annus  Mirabilis,  ccvii. 

*3.  According  to  the  laws  of  commerce ;  market¬ 
able  :  fit  to  be  sold,  &c. 

“  What  needy  writers  would  not  solicit  to  work  under 
such  masters,  who  will  take  off  their  ware  at  their  own 
rates,  and  trouble  not  themselves  to  examine  whether  it 
be  staple  or  no?  ” — Swift. 

4.  Chief,  principal,  main ;  regularly  produced  or 
manufactured. 

“The  said  three  commodities  [wool,  skins,  and  leather] 

.  .  .  were  styled  the  staple  commodities  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  because  they  were  obliged  to  be  brought  to  these 
ports  where  the  king’s  staple  was  established  in  order  to 
be  there  first  rated,  and  then  exported.”—  Blackstone: 
Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  viii. 

staple-knee,  s.  [Standard-knee.] 

staple-punch,  s.  A  punch  with  two  points,  used 
to  prick  blind-rods  and  slats  to  receive  the  staples 
which  connect  them. 

stable,  v.  t.  [Staple,  s.]  To  sort  and  adjust 
the  different  staples  of ;  as,  to  staple  wool. 

sta -pier,  *sta-pel-er,  s.  [Eng.  stapl(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  A  dealer  in  staple  commodities. 

"Staplers  and  merchant-adventures,  the  one  residing 
constantly  in  one  place,  where  they  kept  their  magazine 
of  wool,  the  other  stirring,  and  adventuring  to  divers 
places  abroad.”— Howell:  Letters,  bk.  i.,  let.  8. 

2.  One  employed  in  assorting  wool  according  to 
its  staple. 

star  (1),  *starre,  *sterre,  s.  [A.  S.  sterra;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  ster  (in  comp,  sterre);  O.  H.  Ger.  sterro; 
Icel.  stjarna;  Sw.  stjerna ;  Dan.  stjarne;  Goth. 
stairno;  Ger.  stern ;  Lat.  Stella  (for  sterula) ;  Gr. 
aster;  Corn.  &  Shet.  steren;  Wei.  seren;  Sansc. 
tard  (for  sfdrd),  stri.  From  the  same  root  as  strew 
(q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

“  [He]  sow’d  with  stars  the  heav’n  thick  as  a  field.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  358. 

(2)  Something  resembling  a  star ;  specifically — 

(a)  An  ornamental  figure,  having  rays  like  a  star, 
and  worn  upon  the  breast  to  indicate  rank  or  honor. 
(Tennyson:  Wellington,  196.) 

(b)  The  series  of  radial  spokes,  forming  handles, 
on  the  roller  of  a  copperplate  or  lithographic 
printing-press. 

(c)  A  reference  mark  (*)  used  in  printing  or  writ¬ 
ing  as  a  reference  to  a  note  in  the  margin  or  at  the 
foot,  or  to  fill  a  blank  where  words  or  letters  are 
omitted ;  an  asterisk. 

“Remarks  worthy  of  riper  observation,  note  with  a 
marginal  star.” — Watts. 

(d)  A  radiating  crack  or  flaw,  as  in  ice  or  glass. 
(Tennyson:  Epic,  12.) 

2.  Fig. :  A  person  of  brilliant  or  preeminent  qual¬ 
ities,  especially  in  a  public  capacity,  as  a  distin¬ 
guished  actor  or  singer. 

II.  Technically : 

*1.  Astrol.:  A  heavenly  body  supposed  to  have 
influence  over  a  person’s  life ;  a  configuration  of 
the  planets  supposed  to  influence  fortune. 

If  Hence  the  expressions,  to  thank  one’s  stars,  to 
be  born  under  a  lucky  star,  &c. 

2.  Astron. :  The  word  star  is  popularly  applied  to 
any  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  with  the  exception  of 
the  sun,  the  moon,  and  comets.  Strictly  speaking, 
the  name  is  limited  to  the  self-luminous  bodies, 
constituted  like  the  sun,  and  apparently  maintain¬ 
ing  a  fixed  position  toward  each  other.  [Fixed- 
stars,  Star-drift.]  Till  recently  the  hypothesis 
that  the  fixed  stars,  which  are  undoubtedly  suns, 
are  all  surrounded  by  planets,  was  formed  solely  on 
the  analogy  of  the  solar  system ;  now  the  discovery 
of  an  apparent  planet  revolving  round  Sirius  (q.v.) 
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places  it  on  a  firmer  basis.  The  fixed  stars  have 
long  been  grouped  into  constellations.  [Constel¬ 
lation.]  The  apparent  revolution  of  the  celestial 
vault  with  all  the  constellations  around  a  fixed 
point  near  Polaris,  or  the  Pole  Star  (q.  v.),  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  real  rotation  of  the  earth. 

3.  Billiards :  In  the  game  of  pool,  an  additional 
life  bought  by  a  player  who  has  already  lost  his 
three  li-es.  In  a  game  of  less  than  eight  players 
there  is  only  one  star.  So  called  from  the  player’s 
color  on  the  scoring-board  being  marked  with  a 
small  star.  (.Eng.) 

“The  star  cannot  be  taken  before  the  balls  have  done 
rolling.” — Field,  Jan.  23,  1886. 

4.  Fort.:  A  small  fort,  having  five  or  more 
points,  or  salient  and  reSntering  angles  flanking 
one  another.  Called  also  a  Star-fort. 

5.  Her. :  An  estoile ;  a  charge  frequently  borne  on 
the  shield,  differing  from  the  mullet  in  having  its 
rays  or  points  waved  instead  of  straight,  and  in 
having  usually  six  of  these  points,  while  tho  mullet 
has  only  five.  When  the  number  is  greater,  the 
points  are  waved  and  straight  alternately. 

6.  Pyrotechny :  A  small  piece  of  inflammable 
composition,  which  bums  with  a  colored  flame. 

*TT  1.  Order  of  the  Star:  An  order  of  knighthood 
formerly  existing  in  France,  founded  in  1350,  in 
imitation  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  in  England, 
then  recently  instituted. 

2.  Order  of  the  Star  of  India:  An  order  of  knight¬ 
hood  instituted  by  the  British  government  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1861,  to  commemorate  the  direct  assumption 
of  the  government  of  India  by  Queen  Victoria,  and 
subsequently  enlarged  in  1866, 1875,  and  1876.  It  is 
conferred  for  services  rendered  to  the  Indian  Em¬ 
pire,  and  consists  of  three  classes : 

(1)  Knights  Grand  Commanders  [G.C.S.I.]  :  Thirty 
members,  eighteen  native  and  twelve  European, 
exclusive  of  the  Governor-General,  ex-officio  Grand 
Master. 

(2)  Knights  Commanders  [K.C.S.I.],  seventy-two. 

(3)  Companions  [C.S.I.],  144. 

3.  Star  of  Bethlehem : 

Bot.:  (1)  The  genus  Ornithogalum  (q.  v.),  and 
spec.  O.  umbellatum;  (2)  Hypoxis  decumbens;  (3) 
Stellaria  holostea;  +(4)  Hypericum  calycinum;  (5) 
applied  to  some  species  of  Allium. 

4.  Star  of  Jerusalem  : 

Bot. :  Tragopodon  porrifolius  and  T.  pratensis. 
Jerusalem  is  a  corruption  of  Ital.  Girasole,  from  its 
turning  to  the  sun. 

5.  Star  of  Night: 

Bot. :  Clusea  rosea. 

6.  Star  of  the  earth : 

Bot.:  Plantago  coronopus.  Named  because  the 
leaves  spread  on  the  earth  in  star  fashion.  (Prior.) 

7.  Stars  and  Bars:  The  name  given  to  the  flag  of 
the  southern  states  during  the  American  civil  war. 

8.  Stars  and  Stripes :  The  familiar  name  of  the  flag 
of  the  United  States. 

1J  Star  is  largely  used  in  compounds,  the  meaning 
being  in  most  cases  sufficiently  obvious,  as  star¬ 
aspiring,  star-bespangled,  star-crowned,  star-encir¬ 
cled,  star-paved,  star-roofed,  star-sprinkled,  &c. 

star-anise,  s. 

Bot. :  Illicium  anisatum,  a  small  tree  of  the  order 
Magnoliaceee,  indigenous  to  China  and  Japan.  The 
seeds  resemble  anise,  whence  the  name.  In  India 
they  are  used  medicinally,  in  Europe  they  are  em¬ 
ployed  chiefly  to  flavor  spirits. 

Star-anise  oil: 

Chem.:  A  volatileoil  extracted  from  the  seeds  and 
seed-capsules  of  Illicium  anisatum.  It  has  a  pale 
yellow  color  and  resembles  anise  oil  in  taste,  odor, 
and  nearly  all  of  its  reactions,  but  is  more  mobile, 
and  remains  liquid  at +  2°. 

star-apple,  s. 

Bot.:  The  fruit  of  Chrysophyllum  cainito.  It  !i 
about  the  size  of  a  large  apple,  with  ten  cells,  and 
ten  seeds  disposed  round  the  center.  [Chrysophyl- 

LCM.] 

star-bearers,  s.  pi.  [Bethlehemite,  3.] 

♦star-blasting,  subst.  The  supposed  pernicious 
influence  of  the  stars. 

“Bless  thee  from  whirlwinds,  star-blasting,  and  tak¬ 
ing.” — Shakesp.:  Lear,  iii.  4. 

Star  Chamber,  s. 

Eng.  Hist. :  A  court  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdic¬ 
tion  at  Westminster,  England.  As  originally  con¬ 
stituted  it  consisted  of  a  committee  of  the  Privy 
Council.  When  remodeled  by  Henry  VIII.,  it  con¬ 
sisted  of  four  high  officers  of  state,  with  power  to 
add  to  their  number  a  bishop  and  temporal  lord  of 
the  council,  and  two  justices  of  the  courts  at  West¬ 
minster.  It  had  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  forgery, 
perjury,  riots,  maintenance,  fraud,  libel,  and  con¬ 
spiracy,  and  generally  of  every  misdemeanor,  espe¬ 
cially  those  of  public  importance.  It  was  exempt 
from  the  intervention  of  a  jury,  and  had  the  power 
of  inflicting  anypunishment  short  of  death.  Under 
Charles  I.  its  jurisdiction  was  extended  to  cases 
properly  belonging  to  the  courts  of  common  law, 


and  its  process  was  summary,  and  frequently  in¬ 
iquitous,  the  punishments  inflicted  being  cruel  and 
arbitrary,  and  mainly,  if  not  solely,  for  the  purpose 
of  levying  fines.  It  was  abolished  by  the  Statute 
10  Charles  I. 

“That  court  of  justice,  so  tremendous  in  the  Tudor  and 
part  of  the  Stuart  reign,  the  star-chamber,  still  keeps  its 
name;  which  was  not  taken  from  the  stars  with  which  its 
roof  is  said  to  have  been  painted  (which  were  obliterated 
even  before  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth),  but  from  the 
starra  (Hebrew  shetar)  or  Jewish  covenants,  which  were 
deposited  there  by  order  of  Richard  I.  in  chests  under 
three  locks.  No  starr  was  allowed  to  be  valid  except 
found  in  these  repositories;  here  they  remained  till  the 
banishment  of  the  Jews  by  Edward  I.”— Pennant:  London, 
p.  122. 

star- cluster,  s. 

Astron.:  A  spot  or  region  of  the  sky  thickly 
studded  with  stars.  [Cluster,  s.,  If ;  Nebula.] 

*star- Conner,  ♦star-cooner,  s.  One  who  cons 

or  studies  the  stars ;  a  stargazer,  an  astrologer. 

“If  Mars  mooue  warre,  as  star-cooners  can  tel. 

And  poets  eke  in  fables  use  to  faine.” 

Gascoigne:  Fruites  of  Warre. 

star-crossed,  a.  Not  favored  by  the  stars; 
unfortunate. 

“A  pair  of  star-crossed  lovers.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet.  (Prol.) 

star-diamond,  s. 

Min.:  A  diamond,  which,  when  viewed  by  trans¬ 
mitted  light  through  one  of  the  octahedral  planes, 
displays  a  six-rayed  star. 

star-drift,  s. 

Astron. :  (See  extract.) 

“It  may,  indeed,  sometimes  happen,  as  Mr.  Proctor 
has  pointed  out,  that  stars  in  a  certain  region  are  ani¬ 
mated  with  a  common  movement.  In  this  phenomenon, 
which  has  been  called  star-drift  by  its  discoverer,  we 
have  traces  of  a  real  movement  shared  in  by  a  number  of 
stars  in  a  certain  group.” — Ball:  Story  of  the  Heavens, 
p.  483. 

star-falling,  s.  [Star-jelly.] 

star-finch,  s. 

Ornith.:  The  Redstart  (q.  v.). 

star-fish,  s. 

1.  Zobl.:  A  popular  name  for  any  individual  of 
the  family  Asteriadae  or  Asterid®  (q.  v.)  ;  applied 
specifically  to  the  Common  Star-fish,  Asterias 
(Uraster)rubens,  a  familiar  object  on  the  Atlantic 
coasts.  The  body  is  more  or  less  star-shaped,  and 
consists  of  a  central  portion,  or  disc,  surrounded 
by  five  or  more  lobes,  or  arms,  radiating  from  the 
body  and  containing  prolongations  of  the  viscera  ; 
but  in  some  forms  the  central  disc  extends  so  as  to 
include  the  rays,  rendering  the  animal  pentagonal 
in  shape.  [See  illustration  under  Asterias.]  The 
integument  is  of  a  leathery  texture,  and  is  often 
strengthened  by  calcareous  plates  or  spines.  The 
mouth  is  situated  in  the  centerof  the  lower  surface 
of  the  body,  and  the  anus  is  eitherabsent  or  on  the 
upper  surface.  Locomotion  is  effected  by  means  of 
peculiar  tube-like  processes  [Ambulacrum],  which 
are  protruded  from  the  under-surface  of  the  arms. 
The  nervous  system  consists  of  a  gangliated  cord 
surrounding  the  mouth,  and  sending  filaments  to 
each  of  the  arms.  The  young  generally  pass 
through  a  free  larval  stage  [Echinopjedium],  and 
parthenogenesis  seems  to  occur  in  Asterias.  Star¬ 
fish  are  extremely  voracious,  and  are  very  annoying 
to  fishermen  by  devouring  their  bait.  They  possess 
in  a  high  degree  the  power  of  reproducing  lost 
members,  and  abound  in  all  seas.  [Brittle-star.] 

2.  Bot. :  Stapelia  asterias. 

star-flower,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Borrago  officinalis ;  (2)  various  species 
of  Stellaria ;  (3)  Ornithogalum  umbellatum,  from 
the  stellate  white  flowers ;  (4)  Trientalis  americana. 

star-fort,  s. 

Fort. :  The  same  as  Star  (1),  II.  4. 

star-fruit,  s. 

Botany :  Actinocarpus  damasonium,  called  also 
Damasonium  stellatum.  It  is  named  from  the  radi¬ 
ated  star-like  fruit.  [Actinocarrus,  Damasonium.] 

star-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  The  genus  Callitriche,  named  from  the 
grassy  appearance  and  stellate  leaves ;  (2)  Asperula 
odorata ;  (3)  the  genus  Hypoxis ;  spec.  H.  erecta,  a 
small  plant,  with  grassy  leaves  and  star-shaped  yel¬ 
low  flowers ;  (4)  the  genus  Aletris. 

♦star-hawk,  s.  Prob.  a  mistake  for  Sparhawk= 
a  Sparrow-hawk. 

star-head,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Asterocephalus. 

star-hyacinth,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Scilla  autumnalis;  (2)  S.  bifolia,  named 
from  the  stellate  look  of  the  open  flowers. 


star -jelly,  s. 

Bot.:  Nostoc  commune,  a  trembling,  gelatinous 
plant  which  springs  up  after  rain.  Called  also 
Star-shoot,  Star-shot,  and  Star-slough,  from  the  old 
folk-superstition  that  it  was  part  of  the  remains  of 
a  fallen  star.  (See  extract  for  an  obsolete  hypothe¬ 
sis  as  to  this  plant.) 

“The  gelatinous  substance  known  by  the  name  of  sfar- 
shot,  or  star-jelly,  owes  its  origin  to  this  bird,  or  some  of 
the  kind;  being  nothing  but  the  half -digested  remains  of 
earthworms,  on  which  these  birds  feed,  and  often  dis¬ 
charge  from  their  stomachs.” — Pennant:  British  ZoOlogy, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  638. 

star-light,  s.  &  a.  [Starlight.] 
star-lizard,  s.  [Stellion.] 
star-map,  s. 

Astronomy:  A  map  of  the  stars  or  constellations 
visible  in  a  portion  of  the  sky.  The  observer  is 
supposed  to  be  looking  either  due  north  or  due 
south  along  the  meridian  of  the  place, 
♦star-monger,  s.  An  astrologer,  a  quack. 

“  A  cobbler,  star-monger,  and  quack.” 

Swift:  Elegy  on  Partridge. 

star-nose,  s. 

Zo6l. :  Condylura  cristata,  the  sole  species  of  the 
genus.  It  is  about  five  inches  long,  brownish-black 
in  color,  a  little  paler  beneath.  At  the  extremity  of 
the  elongated  nose  is  a  sort  of  fringe  of  about 
twenty  long,  fleshy  processes,  forming  a  regular 
star,  with  the  nostrils  in  the  center.  Called  also 
Star-nosed  Mole. 

star-nosed  mole,  s.  [Star-nose.] 
star-pag:oda,  s.  A  gold  coin  of  the  East  Indies. 
In  Madras  its  value  is  7s.  6d.,  or  about  $1.80. 

♦star-proof,  a.  Impervious  to  the  light  of  the 

stars. 

“Under  the  shady  roof 
Of  branching  elm  star-proof.’’ 

Milton:  Arcades,  89. 

♦  star-read,  *  star-rede,  s.  Knowledge  of  the 
•tars. 

“  Egyptian  wizards  old, 

"Which  in  star-read  were  wont  have  best  insight.” 

Spe:iser:  F.  Q.,  v.  (Prol.  8.) 

3tar-reed,  s. 

Botany:  Aristglochia  fragrantissima.  Its  root  is 
used  in  Peru  against  dysentery,  malignant  inflam¬ 
matory  fever,  cold,  rheumatism,  &c. 

star-ruby,  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  red  corundum  (q.  v.) ,  exhib¬ 
iting  a  six-rayed  star  when  cut  en  cabochon. 

star-sapphire,  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  sapphire  (q.  v.l,  which,  owing 
to  an  internal  lamellar  structure,  snows,  when  cut 
en  cabochon,  a  six-rayed  star. 

star-shake,  s.  A  defect  in  timber,  consisting  in 
clefts  radiating  from  the  pith  to  the  circumfer¬ 
ence. 

star-shaped,  a. 

Bot.:  Stellate  (q»v.). 
star-shoot,  star-shot,  s.  [Star-jelly.] 
star-slough,  s.  [Star-jelly.] 
star-spangled,  a.  Spangled  with  6tars ;  as,  the 
star-spangled  banner  is  the  national  flag  of  the 
United  States. 

star-spotted,  a.  Spotted  or  studded  with,  or  aa 
with  stars. 

star-stone,  s.  [Star-sapphire.] 
star-system,  s.  (See  System,  3.) 
star -tail,  s. 

Ornith.:  Any  individual  of  the  genus  PhaSthon 
(q.  v.). 

“  On  account  of  its  shrill  cry,  the  sailors  call  it  the 
boatswain-bird.  They  also  call  it  by  the  name  of  star- 
tail,  on  account  of  the  long  projecting  tail  feathers.” — 
Wood:  Illus.  Fat.  Hist.,  ii.  766. 
star-thistle,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Centaurea  calcitrapa,  a  European  biennial 
plant,  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  with  inte-ruptedly. 
pinnatifid  leaves,  long  spines,  and  rose-purple 
flowers.  It  is  rare.  [Jersey  Star-thistle.] 

2.  Centaurea  solstitialis. 

star-types,  s.  The  typical  classes  into  which 
astronomers  divide  the  fixed  stars  according  to  their 
spectra.  They  are :  (1)  the  white  or  Sirian  stars ; 
(2)  the  yellow  or  solar  stars ;  (3)  the  red  and  orange 
or  variable  stars;  (4)  the  deep  red  stars.  More 
than  fifty  stars  have  spectra  different  from  any  of 
these  types,  and  they  are  known  as  the  bright-line 
stars.  Most  of  the  stars  in  Orion  exhibit  a  special 
variety  of  spectra  seldom  met  with  outside  of  that 
constellation. 
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star-wheel 

star-wheel,  s. 

Horology.:  A  wheel  having  radial  projections, 
which  engage  with  a  pin  on  the  hour-wheel,  em¬ 
ployed  in  repeating  clocks.  Also  used  in  meters 
and  registers. 

stars  and  bars,  s.  The  flag  of  the  ex-Southem 
Confederacy.  It  was  merely  an  adaptation  of  the 
stars  and  stripes,  having  three  “alternate  stripes, 
red  and  white,”  instead  of  thirteen  such  stripes,  and 
a  circle  of  white  stars  on  a  blue  field,  corresponding 
to  the  number  of  states  of  the  confederacy. 

stars  and  stripes,  s.  The  national  flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  For  its  history  and  full 
description  see  Flag  (1),  s. 

star  (2) ,  shtarr,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  starrum,  from 
Heb.  shetar= a  deed,  a  contract,  shatar=  to  write.] 
An  ancient  name  for  all  deeds,  leases,  or  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  Jews,  and  also  for  a  schedule  or  inven¬ 
tory. 

star,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Star(1),s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  set  or  adorn  with  stars  or  bright  radiating 
bodies ;  to  bespangle. 

“  Like  a  sable  curtain  starv’d  with  gold.” 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  ix.  663. 

2.  To  make  a  radiating  crack  or  flaw  in;  as,  to 
star  a  mirror.  ( Colloq .) 

B.  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  shine  as  a  star ;  to  be  brilliant  or  prominent 

2.  To  shine  above  others,  as  a  theatrical  or  musi¬ 
cal  performer;  to  appear  as  an  actor,  &c.,  in  the 
provinces  among  inferior  players.  {Theat.  slang.) 

II.  Billiards :  To  buy  an  additional  life  at  pool. 
[Star  (1),  s.,  II.  3.] 

star  -blind,  a.  [A.  S.  stare-blind ;  Ont.ster-blind; 
Dan.  starblind;  Ger.  staarblind;  Dan.  steer,  Ger. 
s<aar=cataract,  glaucoma.]  Purblind;  seeing  ob¬ 
scurely,  as  from  cataract;  blinking. 

star' -board,  *star-boord,  *stere-bourde, 
*stere-burde,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  ste6bord=tke  steer- 
bord,  from  ste6r=&  rudder,  and  bord=a.  board,  the 
steersman  standing  on  the  right  side  to  steer.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Naut. :  The  right-hand  side  of  a  vessel,  looking 
from  aft  forward ;  in  contradistinction  to  port, 
which  was  formerly  called  larboard. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  or  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  a  vessel,  looking  from  aft  forward ;  as,  the 
starboard  quarter,  the  starboard  tack,  &c. 

star  -board,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Starboard,  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

Naut.:  To  turn  or  put  to  the  right  or  starboard 
side  of  a  vessel ;  as,  to  starboard  the  helm. 

B.  Intransitive: 

Naut. :  To  turn  or  put  the  helm  to  the  right  or 
starboard  side  of  a  vessel. 

Stargh,  *starche,  s.  &  a.  [A  weakened  form  of 
stark  (q.  v.),  as  bench  from  A.  S.  bene ,  arch  fromFr. 
arc,  &c. ;  Ger.  starke—  (1)  strength,  (2)  starch,  from 
stark= strong.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Literally  and  Technically . 

(1)  Chern.:  (Ci2H2oOio)n.  Amylum.  Fecula.  One 
of  the  most  important  and  widely  diffused  sub¬ 
stances  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  being  found  in 
greater  or  less  quantity  in  almost  every  plant.  To 

repare  it,  the  root  or  seed  is  finely  ground,  so  as  to 
reak  the  cell-membranes,  stirred  up  with  water,  and 
the  milky  liquid,  after  passing  through  a  fine  sieve, 
allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  when  the  starch 
settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  It  is  a  glittering 
white  powder,  soft  to  the  touch,  tasteless  and  insol¬ 
uble  in  cold  water.  Specific  gravity,  1‘505  at  19°. 
Under  the  microscope  it  is  found  to  consist  of  gran¬ 
ules  varying  in  size,  according  to  the  plant  from 
which  it  is  obtained,  from  ’002  to  ’185  millimeter  in 
diameter.  The  granule  consists  of  a  thin  envelope 
or  series  of  envelopes,  having  the  composition  of 
cellulose,  and  inclosing  the  true  starch  matter  or 
granulose.  In  water  heated  to  more  than  40°,  the 
granules  swell,  burst  the  integument,  and  the 
granulose  diffusing  through  the  liquid  makes  the 
mass  appear  like  a  solution.  On  cooling,  if  too 
much  water  has  not  been  used,  it  becomes  a  trans¬ 
parent  or  semi-transparent  jelly,  and  dries  to  a  hard 
mass.  Sulphuric  acid  and  diastase  change  it  into 
dextrose,  maltose,  or  dextrine,  according  to  the 
temperature  and  the  agent  employed.  Heated  to 
160°,  starch  is  converted  into  dextrin.  The  most 
characteristic  reaction  for  starch  is  the  deep  blue 
color  which  it  gives  with  iodine. 

(2)  Bot.  <t  Physiol. :  Starch  is  deposited  in  vegeta¬ 
ble  cells.  Starch  grains  are  stored  up  as  reserve  food 
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material  in  bulbs,  rhizomes,  tubers,  the  cellular 
parts  of  endogenous  stems,  seeds,  &c.  It  is  starch 
which  makes  the  grains  of  cereals  and  the  seeds  of 
leguminous  plants  so  nutritive. 

2.  Figuratively:  A  stiff,  formal  manner;  formal¬ 
ity,  starchedness,  primness;  as,  to  take  all  the 
starch  out  of  a  person. 

*B.  As  adj. :  Stiff,  precise,  starched,  prim,  for¬ 
mal. 

“Phillips  came  forth  as  starch  as  a  Quaker.” 

Buckinghamshire :  Election  of  Laureat. 

starch-corn,  s. 

Bot. :  Triticum  spelta. 
starch-hyacinth,  s. 

Bot. :  Muscari  racemosum. 
starch-sugar,  s.  [Glucose.] 
stargh,  v.  t.  [Starch,  s.] 

1.  To  stiffen  with  starch. 

2.  To  make  stiff  and  heavy  with  starch. 

“  These  Manchester  goods  .  .  .  are  of  fiber  heavily 
starched.” —Field,  Oct.  3,  1886. 
starghed,  a.  [Eng.  starch ;  -ed.) 

1.  Literally: 

*1.  Stiffened,  stiff,  stark. 

“  Wide  he  star’d  and  starched  hair  did  stand.” 

P.  Fletcher:  Purple  Island,  vii. 

2.  Stiffened  with  starch. 

“Who?  This  in  the  starched  beard?” — Ben  Jonson! 
Every  Man  out  of  his  Humor,  iv.  4. 

II.  Fig. :  Formal,  stiff,  precise,  starchy. 

“Does  the  Gospel  any  where  prescribe  a  starched 
squeezed  countenance,  a  stiff  formal  gait,  or  a  singular¬ 
ity  of  manners  ?  ” — Swift. 

Stargh'-ed-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  starched ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  starched ;  stiffness  in 
manners ;  formality,  preciseness. 

“Chancing  to  smile  at  the  moor’s  deportment,  as  not 
answering  to  the  starchedness  of  hie  own  nation.”— L.  Ad¬ 
dison:  West  Barbary,  p.  106. 

stargh  -er,  subst.  [Eng.  starch;  -er.]  One  who 
starches ;  one  whose  occupation  is  to  starch  linen, 
&c. 

“  The  taylors,  starchers,  semsters.” 

Marston:  Com.  of  What  You  Will. 
stargh -ly,  adv.  [Eng.  starch,  a. ;  -ly.)  In  a 
starch,  stiff,  or  formal  manner ;  stiffly,  primly,  pre¬ 
cisely. 

“I  might,  with  good  patience  enough,  talk  starchly.”— 
Swift:  Letter  in  Sheridan’ s  Life  (1704). 

*stargh'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  starch,  a. ;  -ness.]  Stiff¬ 
ness,  starchedness,  preciseness, 
stargh-wort,  s.  [Eng.  starch,  s.,  and  wort. ] 
Bot.:  Arum  maculatum.  Named  because  its 
tubers  yielded  the  finest  starch  for  the  ruffs  worn 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  [Arum.] 

*stargh  -]f,  a.  [Eng.  starch ,  a.;  -y.) 

1.  Consisting  of  starch,  resembling  starch. 

2.  Stiff,  precise,  formal  in  manner,  prim. 

“Nothing  like  their  starchy  doctors  for  vanity.” — 

George  Eliot:  Middlemarch,  ch.  xxii. 

*star'-craft,  s.  [Eng.  star,  s.,  and  craft.]  Astrol¬ 
ogy. 

“Under  the  selfsame  aspect  of  the  stars 

(O  falsehood  of  all  starcraft!)  we  were  born.” 

Tennyson:  The  Lover’s  Tale,  i. 
stare  (l),s.  [A.  S.  steer,  stceru,  stearu;  cogn.  with 
Icel. starri,  stari  ;  Dan.  steer;  Sw. stare;  Ger. staar ; 
Lat.  sturnus.)  [Starling.]  A  starling. 

“A  popinjay,  a  pye,  or  a  stare.”— Elyot:  Governour, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  xiii. 

stare  (2),  s.  [Stare,  u.]  The  act  of  one  who 
stares ;  a  fixed  look  with  eyes  wide  open. 

“With  a  dull  and  stupid  stare.” 

Churchill:  The  Ghost,  iv. 
stare  (3) ,  *starr,  s.  [Ger.  starr= rigid.] 

Bot. :  Various  coarse  seaside  grasses  and  sedges ; 
spec.,  Psamma  arenaria,  Carex  arenaria,  and  C. 
vulgaris. 

Stare,  *star-yn,  v.i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  siarian= to  stare; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  stara,  stira;  Sw.  stirra;  Dan. 
stirre ;  Ger.  stieren.) 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  look  with  eyes  fixed  and  wide  open ;  to  gaze 
earnestly,  as  in  admiration,  wonder,  surprise,  stu¬ 
pidity,  horror,  fright,  impudence,  or  the  like ;  to  fix 
an  earnest  gaze  upon  some  object. 

“Wild  stared  the  Minstrel’s  eyes  of  flame.” 

Scott:  Glenfinlas. 

2.  To  stand  out  stiffly;  to  stand  on  end;  to  be 
stiff,  to  bristle. 

“  [Thou]  makest  my  hair  to  stare." 

Shakesp.;  Julius  Caesar,  iv.  3. 


starkly 

II.  Art:  To  stand  out  with  undue  prominence. 
Used  of  any  feature  or  bit  of  color  in  a  picture  that 
claims  attention  when  it  should  subserve  the  gen¬ 
eral  effect. 

B.  Trans.:  To  look  earnestly  or  fixedly  at:  to 
gaze  at  with  a  bold  or  vacant  expression ;  to  affect 
or  influence  by  staring,  as  to  drive  away  or  abash. 
(Followed  by  out  of.) 

“A  bear  ...  as  I  approached  with  my  present, 
threw  his  eyes  in  my  way  and  stared  me  out  of  my  resolu¬ 
tion.” — Addison:  Guardian. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  stare  and  to  gape , 
see  Gape. 

II  To  stare  in  the  face:  To  be  evident  before  the 
eyes ;  to  be  clear  and  obvious.  {Lit.  <&  fig.) 

“  This  terrible  object  stares  our  speculative  inquirer  in 
the  face.” — Bolingbroke:  The  Occasional  Writer. 

stare-cat,  s.  A  contemptuous  appellation  for  a 
woman  who  is  always  gazing  at  or  prying  into  her 
neighbor’s  affairs. 

*star-ee',  subst.  [Eng.  star{e) ;  -ee.]  A  person 
stared  at. 

“I  as  starer,  and  she  as  staree.” — Miss  Edgeworth: 
Belinda,  ch.  iii. 

star'-er,  s.  [English  stare ,  v. ;  -er.)  One  who 
stares. 

“  A  starer  is  not  usually  a  person  to  be  convinced  by  the 
reason  of  the  thing.” — Steele:  Spectator,  No.  20. 

*starfe,  pret.  of  v.  [Starve.] 

♦star  -ful,  *star  -full,  a  .[English  star;  -/wi(i).] 
Starry.  ( Sylvester ;  Vocation,  889.) 

star-gaz-er,  starre-gas-er,  s.  [Eng.  sfar(l), 
s.,  and  gazer.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  gazes  at  the  stars;  a 
contemptuous  name  for  an  astrologer,  and  some¬ 
times  for  an  astronomer;  a  visionary. 

“Let  now  the  astrologers,  the  starregasers,  and  prog- 
nosticatours  stand  vp.” — Isa.  xlvii.  18.  (1683.) 

2.  Ichthy.  {pi.) :  The  group  Uranoscopina  (q.  v.). 
star'-gaz-Ing,  *.  &  a.  [English  star  (1),  s.,  and 

gazing.) 

A.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  practice  of  observing  or 
studying  the  stars  ;  astrology. 

B.  As  adj. :  Looking  at,  observing,  or  admiring 
the  stars.  {Swift :  Elegy  on  Partridge.) 

*star-i-er,  s.  [Eng.  star  (1),  s.,  - ier .]  An  astron¬ 
omer. 

“Without  any  maner  of  nicite  of  starieres  imagina- 
cion.” — Chaucer:  Testament  of  Loue,  bk.  iii. 

star'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  adv.  [Stare,  ■».] 

A.  As pr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Gazing  fixedly  and  earnestly  with  widely 
opened  eyes. 

2.  Standing  stiffly  up ;  standing  on  end ;  bristling. 

3.  Very  bright,  glaring,  dazzling;  as,  staring  col¬ 
ors. 

C.  As  adv. :  Staringly. 

“  Stark,  staring  mad.” — Dryden:  Persius,  sat.  v. 

Star  -Ing-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  staring;  -ly.)  In  a  star¬ 
ing  manner ;  with  fixed  or  wild  look. 

*stark,  v.  t.  [Stark,  a.]  To  stiffen. 

“  If  horror  have  not  stark’ d  your  limbs.” 

Taylor:  St.  Clemenfs  Eve,  v.  6. 
stark,  *starke,  adj.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  stearc;  cogn. 
with  Dutch  sterk;  Icel .  sterkr ;  Dan.  stcerk;  Sw.  & 
Ger.  stark.) 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Stiff,  rigid,  as  in  death. 

“  Many  a  nobleman  lies  stark  and  stiff.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  8. 

2.  Stout,  strong,  powerful. 

“Counted  was  baith  wight  and  stark.” 

Burns:  Elegy „ 

*3.  Entire,  full,  perfect,  absolute. 

“  Consider  the  stark  security 
The  commonwealth  is  in  now.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Catiline,  i.  L 

4.  Mere,  gross,  downright,  pure. 

“He  is  a  starke  heretike.” — Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  381. 

*5.  Naked. 

“  I  stripped  and  dressed  myself,  for  .  .  .  there  was  no 
harm  in  my  being  stark.” — Walpole:  Letters,  iv.  26. 

B.  As  adverb:  Wholly,  absolutely,  entirely,  com¬ 
pletely,  purely. 

“The  courtiers  who  attended  him,  ten  or  twelve  in. 
number,  were  stark  naked.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xxiv. 

♦stark -gn,  v.  t.  [English  stark;  -en.)  To  make 
stiff ;  to  stiffen.  {Taylor:  Edwinthe  Fair,  iv.  4.) 

Stark  -1^,  adv.  [English  stark;  -ly.)  Stiffly, 
strongly. 

“When  it  lies  starkly  in  the  traveller’s  bones.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  2. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fill,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  finite,  efir,  rffle,  fell;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  -  kw. 


starkness 


stark  -ness,  *starke-nesse,  s.  [English  stark : 
-ness.]  Stiffness,  rigidity. 

“  The  stiffnesse  and  starknesse  of  the  times.” — P.  Hol¬ 
land:  Pliny,  bk.  xxxi.,  ch.  x. 

star  -k^-Ite§,  subst.pl.  [Named  from  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Starky,  rector  of  Charlinch,  England,  to 
whom  Prince  was  curate  in  1840.]  [Pbinceites.] 

star  -less,  *ster-lesse,  *sterre-les,  a.  [Eng. 
star  (1),  s. ;  -less.]  Destitute  of  stars;  having  no 
stars  visible ;  not  starlight. 

‘‘Dark,  waste,  and  wild,  under  the  frown  of  night 
Starless  expos’d.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  425. 

♦star  -let,  s. 

1  little  star. 
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starting-bar 


[Eng.  star  (1),  s. ;  dimin.  suff.  -let.] 


star  -light  ( gh  silent),  *  starr-light,  s.  &  a. 
[Eng.  star  (1),  s.,  and  light,  s.] 

A.  As  subst. :  The  light  emitted  by,  or  proceeding 
from,  the  stars. 

“  Dark  in  comparison,  when  this  was  done. 

As  moon  or  starlight  to  meridian  sun.” 

Byrom:  A  Memorial  Abstract. 

B.  As  adj.:  Lighted  by  the  stars,  or  by  the  stars 
only;  starlit. 

‘‘Owls,  that  mark  the  setting  sun,  declare 
A  starlight  evening  and  a  morning  fair.” 

Dry  den:  Virgil;  Georgic  i.  548. 

Star  -like,  a.  [Eng.  star  (1),  s.,  and  like.] 

1.  Resembling  a  star;  radiated  like  a  star;  stel¬ 
lated. 

“  The  nightshade  tree  rises  with  a  wooden  stem,  green¬ 
leaved,  and  has  starlike  flowers.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

2.  Bright,  lustrous,  illustrious,  luminous. 

‘‘With  starlike  virtue  in  its  place  may  shine  j 
Shedding  benignant  influence.” 

Wordsworth:  Recluse. 

Star -ling  (1),  *ster-lyng,  *.  [A  dimin.  from 
stare  (1),  s.  (q.  v.)] 

Omith.:  A  popular  name  for  any  individual  of 
the  genus  Sturnus  (q.v.),  sometimes  extended  to 
the  whole  family  [Stubnid®],  but  specifically 
applied  to  Stumus  vulgaris,  the  Common  Starling, 
abundant  in  most  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
frequently  visiting  northern  Africa  in  its  winter 
migrations.  The  male  is  about  eight  inches  long, 
general  color  of  the  plumage  black,  glossed  with 
blue  and  purple,  the  feathers,  except  those  of  the 
head  and  fore-neck,  having  a  triangular  white  spot 
on  the  tip.  The  female  is  very  similar,  but  has  the 
feathers  tipped  with  broader  spots,  those  on  the 
upper  parts  being  light  brown.  The  eggs  are  from 
four  to  six  in  number,  light  blue  in  color,  and  are 
deposited  in  some  hole  or  crevice  on  a  scanty  lining. 
Starlings  feed  on  snails,  worms,  and  insects ;  they 
are  gregarious,  uniting  in  large  flocks,  and  may  be 
readily  distinguished  from  allother  birds  by  their 
whirling  method  of  flight.  They  become  exceed¬ 
ingly  familiar  in  confinement,  and  display  great 
imitative  powers,  learning  to  whistle  tunes  and  to 
articulate  words  and  phrases  with  great  distinct¬ 
ness. 

starling-like  birds,  s.  pi. 

Ornith.:  The  sub-order  Stumiformes  (q.  v.). 

star  -ling  (2),  ster  -ling,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Hydr.  Eng. :  An  inclosure  consisting  of  piles 
driven  closely  together  into  the  bed  of  a  river, 
and  secured  by  horizontal  pieces  at  the  top.  The 
space  between  the  rows  of  piling,  being  filled  with 
gravel  or  stone,  forms  an  effectual  protection  for 
the  foundation  of  a  pier. 

star  -ling,  a.  &  s.  [Steeling,  a.] 

star  -lit,  a.  [Eng.  star  (1),  s.,  and  lit.]  Lighted 
by  the  stars  ;  starlight. 

star  -ost,  s.  [Polish.]  A  Polish  nobleman  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  castle  or  domain  called  a  Starosty 
(q.  v.)T 

star  -os-tjf,  subst.  [Polish.]  A  name  given  in 
Poland  to  a  castle  or  domain  conferred  on  a  noble¬ 
man  for  life. 

starred,  sterred,  adj.  [Eng.  star  (1),  s. ;  -ed.] 

1.  Studded  or  decorated  with  stars ;  bespangled. 

2.  Set  in  a  constellation. 

“  Or  that  starred  Ethiop  queen  that  strove 
To  set  her  beauty’s  praise  above 
The  sea-nymphs,  and  their  powers  offended.” 

Milton:  II  Penseroso,  19. 

3.  Influenced  by  the  stars.  (Usually  in  composi¬ 
tion,  as  ill -starred.) 

“Starred  most  unluckily.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  8. 

4.  Having  a  radiating  crack  or  flaw  ;  as,  a  mirror 
is  starred. 

*star  -rl-ffi  *star  -ry-fy,  v.  t.  [English  star ; 
i  connect. ;  suff.  -fy.]  To  mark  with  a  star. 

“His  forehead  starryfi’ d.” 

Sylvester:  Handie-Crafts,  413. 

star  -ri-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  starry;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  starry. 


star  -rf ,  *star-rie,  a.  [Eng.  star  (1),  s. ;  -y.] 

1.  Abounding  with  stars ;  studded  or  adorned 
with  stars. 

“At  once  the  four  spread  out  their  starry  wings.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ri.  827. 

2.  Consisting  of  or  proceeding  from  stars  ;  stellar, 
stellary. 

3.  Shining  like  stars  ;  bright,  brilliant. 

“  The  peacock  sends  his  heavenly  dyes, 

His  rainbows  and  his  starry  eyes.” 

Cowper:  Mrs.  Montague’s  Feather  Hangings. 

*4.  Connected  with  the  stars.  (Byron.) 

5.  Having  rays  radiating  like  those  of  a  star; 
shaped  like  a  star  ;  stellate,  stelliform. 

starry  puff-ball,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Geaster  or  Geastrum  (q.  v.). 

*star -shine,  s.  [Eng.  star,  s.,  and  shine.]  The 
light  of  the  stars. 

“  Neither  noontide  nor  starshine  .  .  . 

Might  pierce  the  regal  tenement.” 

Browning:  Paracelsus,  iv. 

start,  *sterte  (pa.  t.  *stirte,  *storte,  *sturte, 
started),  v.  i.  &  t.  [Cf.  Dut.  storten— to  precipi¬ 
tate,  to  plunge,  to  rush;  Dan.  styrte=to  fall,  to 
hurl;  Sw.  st0rta= to  cast  down,  to  ruin;  Ger.  stur- 
zen= to  hurl,  to  precipitate,  to  ruin;  Low  Ger. 
steerten=  to  flee.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  a  sudden  and  spasmodic  movement;  to 
move  suddenly  and  spasmodically,  as  with  a 
twitch ;  to  make  a  sudden  and  involuntary  move¬ 
ment  with  the  body,  as  in  surprise,  fear,  pain,  or 
other  feeling  or  emotion. 

"Starting  is  both  an  apprehension  of  the  thing  feared 
(and,  in  that  kind,  it  is  a  motion  of  shrinking);  and 
likewise  an  inquisition,  in  the  beginning,  what  the 
matter  should  be  (and  in  that  kind  it  is  a  motion  of 
erection);  and  therefore,  when  a  man  would  listen  sud¬ 
denly  to  anything,  he  starteth;  for  the  starting  is  an 
erection  of  the  spirits  to  attend.” — Bacon:  Nat.  History, 
§718. 

*2.  To  shrink,  to  wince. 

“With  trial  fire  touch  me  his  finger  end; 

If  he  be  chaste,  the  flame  will  back  descend, 

And  turn  him  to  no  pain;  but,  if  he  start, 

It  is  the  flesh  of  a  corrupted  heart.” 

Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  v.  5. 

3.  To  move  suddenly ;  to  rise  and  move  abruptly ; 
to  make  a  sudden  or  unexpected  change  of  place ; 
to  spring  from  a  place  or  position 

“From  her  betumbled  couch  she  starteth." 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,087. 

4.  To  set  out ;  to  commence  a  course,  as  a  race,  a 
journey,  or  the  like ;  to  begin  or  enter  upon  any 
career,  enterprise,  or  pursuit;  as,  to  start  in  a  race, 
to  start  in  business,  &c. 

5.  To  be  moved  from  a  fixed  position  ;  to  lose 
hold ;  to  be  dislocated. 

“You  must  look  to  see  another  plank  in  the  State-vessel 
start  ere  long.” — Southey:  Letters,  iv.  65. 

6.  To  change  condition  at  once;  to  make  a  sud¬ 
den  or  instantaneous  change. 

B.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  cause  to  start;  to  disturb  suddenly;  to 
startle. 

“Direness  familiar  to  my  slaught’rous  thoughts, 

Cannot  once  start  me.”  Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  v.  5. 

2.  To  cause  to  start  or  move  suddenly  from  con¬ 
cealment  ;  to  cause  to  rise  and  flee  or  fly. 

“  The  blood  more  stirs 

To  rouse  a  lion  than  to  start  a  hare.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  8. 

*3.  To  produce  to  view  suddenly ;  to  raise  qr  con¬ 
jure  up. 

“Brutus  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  Cassar.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  2. 

4.  To  move  suddenly  from  its  place ;  to  cause  to 
lose  its  hold ;  to  dislocate. 

“  One,  by  a  fall  in  wrestling,  started  the  end  of  the 
clavicle  from  the  sternon.” — Wiseman:  Surgery. 

5.  To  give  the  signal  to  for  beginning  a  race ;  to 
act  as  a  starter  to ;  as,  to  start  competitors. 

6.  To  bring  forward ;  to  raise,  to  allege. 

“What  exception  can  possibly  be  started  against  this 
stating?  ” — Hammond. 

7.  To  invent  or  discover ;  to  originate. 

“The  sensual  men  agree  in  pursuit  of  every  pleasure 
they  can  start.” — Temple. 

8.  To  set  in  motion ;  to  set  agoing ;  as,  to  start  an 
engine. 

9.  To  begin,  to  commence ;  to  put  in  operation. 

“  Starting  a  loan-office,  and  calling  himself  Blythe.” — 
Victoria  Magazine,  Nov.,  1886,  p.  33. 

II.  Naut.:  To  empty,  as  liquor  from  a  cask;  to 
pour  out. 

5(1)  To  start  after:  To  set  out  in  pursuit  of ;  to 
ow. 


(2)  To  start  against :  To  set  up  as  a  candidate  in 
opposition  to ;  to  oppose. 

(3)  To  start  an  anchor: 

Naut. :  To  make  it  lose  its  hold  of  the  ground. 

(4)  To  start  a  tack  (or  a  sheet) : 

Naut. :  To  slack  it  off  a  little. 

(5)  To  start  for:  To  set  out  for;  to  become  a  can¬ 
didate  or  competitor  for. 

(6)  To  start  up:  To  rise  suddenly,  as  from  a  seat 
or  couch ;  to  come  suddenly  into  notice  or  import¬ 
ance. 

start  (1),  *stert  (1),  s.  [Stakt,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  sudden,  involuntary  motion,  twitch,  or 
spring,  caused  by  surprise,  fear,  pain,  or  the  like. 

“  The  fright  awakened  Arcite  with  a  start.” 

Dry  den:  Palamon  and  Arcite ,  i.  655. 

2.  A  sudden  voluntary  movement,  or  change  of 
place  or  position. 

3.  A  quick  movement,  as  the  recoil  of  an  elastic 
body ;  a  shoot  or  spring. 

“  In  strings,  the  more  they  are  wound  up  and  strained, 
and  thereby  give  a  more  quick  start  back,  the  more  treble 
is  the  sound.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist. 

*4.  A  bursting  forth  ;  a  sally. 

“Several  starts  of  fancy,  off-hand,  look  well  enough;  but 
bring  them  to  the  test,  and  there  is  nothing  in  ’em.” — 
V  Estrange:  Fables. 

5.  A  sudden  fit;  a  spasmodic  effort;  a  sudden 
action  followed  by  intermission. 

“She  did  speak  in  starts  distractedly.” 

Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  2. 

6.  A  sudden  beginning  of  action  or  motion ;  a  sud¬ 
den  rousing  to  action ;  the  setting  of  something 
agoing. 

“  How  much  had  I  to  do  to  calm  his  rage! 

Now  fear  I  this  will  give  it  start  again.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

7.  First  motion  from  a  place ;  first  motion  in  a 
race  or  the  like ;  the  act  of  setting  out ;  outset. 

“  The  eager  dogs  upon  the  start  do  draw.” 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  8.23. 

8.  A  starting-post. 

“  Capital  ’vantage  ground  for  spectators,  especially  if 
the  start  and  finish  and  the  club  rafts  bo  placed  at  the 
west  end.” — Field,  Feb.  19,  1887. 

II.  Hydraul. :  One  of  the  partitions  which  deter¬ 
mine  the  form  of  the  bucket  in  an  over-shot  wheel. 

11  To  get  (or  have)  the  start:  To  be  beforehand; 
to  gain  the  advantage  in  a  similar  undertaking ;  to 
get  ahead.  (Followed  by  of.) 

“She  might  have  forsaken  him  if  he  had  not  got  the 
start  of  her.” — Dryden:  Virgil' s  Mneid.  (Dedic.) 

start  (2),  *stert  (2),  s.  [A.  S.  steort—a  tail;  Icel. 
sterti ;  O.  Dut.  steert;  Dut.  stert;  Low  Ger.  steer d; 
Ger.  ster z;  Dan .stiert;  Sw .  stjert.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  tail ;  the  tail  of  an  animal. 

2.  Something  resembling  a  tail,  as  the  handle  of 
a  plow.  ( Prov .) 

II.  Mining :  The  lever  of  a  crab  or  gin,  to  which 
the  horse  is  attached. 

start  -er,  s.  [Eng.  start,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  sets  out  or  starts  on  a  race,  a  journey, 
or  the  like. 

“If  I  had  been  asked  to  make  out  a  list  of  probable 
starters,  I  should  certainly  have  included  all  those 
mentioned.” — Referee,  April  17,  1887. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  sets  persons  or  things 
in  motion  ;  specif.,  a  person  who  gives  the  signal  for 
the  beginning  of  a  race ;  an  apparatus  for  giving 
an  initial  motion  to  a  machine,  especially  such  as 
maybe  at  rest  on  a  dead  center. 

“Only  a  couple  of  the  twenty-one  colored  on  the  card 
faced  the  starter." — Field,  Oct.  3,  1885. 

*3.  A  dog  that  rouses  game. 

"  There  were  two  varieties  of  this  kind,  the  first  usea  in 
hawking,  to  spring  the  game,  which  are  the  same  with 
our  starters." — Pennant:  British  Zoology;  The  Dog. 

*4.  One  who  shrinks  from  his  purpose ;  one  who 
suddenly  moves  or  suggests  a  question  or  an  objec¬ 
tion. 

“He shall  not  look  us  long,  we  are  no  starters. 

Down  with  the  foresail  too,  we’ll  spoon  before  her.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Double  Marriage,  ii.  1. 

*start'-f  Ql,  a.  [Eng.  start  (l),s. ;  -ful(l).]  Apt 
to  start;  skittish. 

“Where  dost  thou  delight  to  dwell? 

With  maids  of  honor,  startful  virgin?” 

Wolcott:  Peter  Pindar,  p.  174. 

*start'-f  ul-ness,  s.  [Eng.  startful;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  startful ;  skittishness ; 
aptness  to  start 

start  -ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Start,  a.] 

starting-bar,  s. 

Steam-eng.:  A  hand-lever  for  starting  the  valve- 
gear  of  a  steam-engine. 


D<5y;  p6ut,  j<5wl;  cat, 
-cian.  -tian  =  shan.  -tion. 


$ell,  chorus, 
-sion  =  shun; 


Shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bcl,  cL?l. 
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starting-bolt 

starting-bolt,  s.  A  drift-bolt  (q.  v.). 
*starting-hole,  subst.  A  loophole,  an  evasion,  a 
subterfuge. 

“What  starting-hole  canst  thou  now  find  out?”  — 
Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  4. 

starting-place,  s.  A  place  at  which  a  start  or 
beginning  is  made ;  a  starting-point.  (Denham.) 

Starting-point,  s.  The  point  from  which  any¬ 
thing  starts ;  a  point  of  departure. 

starting-post,  s.  A  post,  stake,  barrier,  &c., 
from  which  competitors  start  in  a  race, 
starting-price,  s. 

Racing:  The  odds  on  or  against  a  Aorse  at  the 
time  of  starting. 

“A  little  jade  of  a  mare  whose  starting-price  had  been 
16  to  1,  took  the  lead  and  held  it.” — Saturday  Review,  Nov. 
26,  1882,  p.  702. 

IT  Used  also  adjectively. 

“Making  stay-at-home  starting-price  bookmakers 
smart.” — Referee,  April  17,  1887. 

starting-valve,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  A  small  valve  used  in  starting  the 
main  valves  of  large  steam-engines  when  setting 
the  engine  to  work. 

starting-wheel,  s. 

Steam-engin. :  A  wheel  operating  the  valves  in 
starting  the  engine. 

start'-ing-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  starting ;  - ly .]  By 
sudden  fits ;  by  fits  and  starts ;  spasmodically, 
abruptly. 

“Why  doyou  speak  so  startinglyt” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  4. 

*start'-ish,  a.  [English  start ,  v. ;  -isA.]  Apt  to 
start ;  skittish,  shy.  (Said  of  horses.) 

star  -tie,  ster-tle,  stir-tie,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A  frequent, 
from  start,  v.  (q.  v.)  j 

A.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  move  spasmodically  or  abruptly;  to  start. 

“  The  startling  horses  plunged  and  flung.” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  v.  31. 

2.  To  run,  as  cattle  stung  by  the  gad-fly. 

“  Or  by  Madrid  he  takes  the  route  .  .  . 

Or  down  Italian  vista  startles.” 

Burns  •  Two  Dogs. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  start:  to  excite  by  sudden  alarm, 
surprise,  or  the  like ;  to  alarm,  to  snock,  to  rright. 

“  The  supposition  at  least,  that  angels  do  sometimes 
assume  bodies,  need  not  star'le  us.”  —  Locke:  Human 
Underst.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.,  xxiii. 

*2.  To  deter,  to  move  ;  to  cause  to  deviate. 

“  His  known  affections  to  the  king’s  service,  from  which 
it  was  not  possible  to  remove  or  startle  him.” — Clarendon: 
Civil  War. 

star -tie,  s.  [Startle,  i>.]  A  start,  a  fright ;  a 
sudden  motion  or  shock  caused  by  an  unexpected 
alarm,  surprise,  or  the  like, 
start  -ling,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [Startle,  il] 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Impressing  suddenly  with  fear  or  sur¬ 
prise  ;  strongly  exciting  or  surprising. 

“  It  may  now  perhaps  be  a  startling  thought,  that  they 
are  just  upon  the  edge  of  eternity.” — Gilpin:  Sermons, 
vol.  iii.,  ser.  22. 

Start -llng-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  starting;  -ly.']  In  a 
startling  manner  so  as  to  startle. 

“  Whirling  with  startingly  sharp  twists  down  a  steep 
zigzag.” — Eng.  Illustr.  Mag.,  Aug.,  1884,  p.  697. 

*start'-llsh,  a.  [English  startl(e) ;  -ish.]  Apt  to 
start ;  startish,  shy,  skittish. 

*start'-up,  *stert'-up,  s.&  a.  [English  star*,  v., 
and  up.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  One  who  suddenly  cony:  -  notice  or  import¬ 

ance  ;  an  upstart. 

“That  young  startup  lr,  i.  all  the  glory  of  my  over¬ 
throw.” — Shakesp.:  Much  jido  about  Nothing,  i.  3. 

2.  A  kind  of  rustic  shoo  with  a  high  top  or  half 
gaiter. 

“  Fie  upon’t,  what  a  thread’s  here  !  a  poor  cobler’s  wife 
Would  make  a  finer  to  sew  a  clown’s  rent  startup.” 

Ford:  Picture,  v.  1. 

B.  As  adj.  Suddenly  coming  into  notice  or  import¬ 
ance;  upstart. 

“Father  Falconara’s  startup  son.” — Walpole:  Castle  of 
Otranto,  ch.  iv. 

Star-va -tion,  subst.  [English  starv(e) ;  -ation.] 
According  to  Horace  Walpole  ( Letters ,  ii.  396)  it 
was  first  used  by  Mr.  Dundas,  afterward  Viscount 
Melville,  in  a  debate  on  American  affairs  in  1775, 
and  in  consequence  he  obtained  the  nickname  of 
Starvation  Dundas.]  The  state  of  starving  or  of 
being  starved ;  extreme  suffering  from  cold  or  the 
want  of  food. 


starve,  *8terve  (pa.  t.  *starf,  starved),  v.i.  &t. 
[A.  S.  steorfan  (pa.  t.  stearf,  pa.  par.  storfen)= to 
die ;  sterfan— to  kill ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  sterven  (pa.  t. 
stierf,  storf,  pa.  par.  gestorven) ;  Ger.  sterben  (pa.  t, 
starb,  pa.  par.  gestorben. ] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  die,  to  perish. 

“  He  that  starf  for  our  redemption.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,988. 

2.  To  perish  with,  or  suffer  extremely  from  hun¬ 
ger  ;  to  suffer  extreme  want ;  to  be  very  indigent. 

“But,  said  the  Pharisee,  if  you  tell  your  poor  father 
you  intended  to  dedicate  your  money  to  holy  uses,  you 
may  let  him  starve.” — Gilpin:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  6. 

3.  To  perish  or  die  with  cold ;  to  suffer  extreme 
cold.  (Eng.  Prov.) 

“Have  I  seen  the  naked  starve  for  cold, 

While  avarice  my  charity  controlled  ?  ” 

Sandy s:  Paraphrase. 

*4.  To  be  hard  put  to  it,  through  want  of  any¬ 
thing. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  kill  or  distress  with  hunger;  to  distress  or 
subdue  with  famine. 

“  I  am  starved  for  meat.” 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

2.  To  kill,  afflict,  or  destroy  with  cold. 

“The  air  hath  starved  the  roses  in  her  cheeks.” 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen,  iv.  4. 

3.  To  destroy  by  want  or  deprivation  of  anything. 

4.  To  deprive  of  force  or  vigor ;  to  paralyze. 

“The  powers  of  their  minds  are  starved  by  disuse,  and 

have  lost  that  reach  and  strength  which  nature  fitted 
them  to  receive.” — Locke. 

starve-acre,  s. 

Bot. :  Ranunculus  arvensis.  So  called  from  its 
impoverishing  the  soil,  or  indicating  that  the  land 
is  poor.  (Britten  <&  Holland.) 
starved,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Starve,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb.)  . 

B.  As  adjective: 

Bot. :  Less  perfectly  developed  than  is  usual  with 
plants  of  the  same  family,  as  the  lower  scales  of  a 
cyperaceous  plant,  which  produce  no  flowers. 

Starve -ling,  a.  &  s.  [Eng .starve;  dimin.  suff. 
-ling.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Hungry,  lean;  pining  with  want. 

“And  starveling  famine  comes  .  rge  expense.” 

1.  Satires,  ii.  1. 

B.  As  subst.:  An  animal  pc  thin,  lean,  and 

weak  through  want  of  nu trim 

“But  there  are,  apart  from  this  predatory  clasB,  plenty 
of  deserving  starvelings,  who  might  honestly  be  relieved.” 
— London  Observer. 

*star'-W3.rd,  adj.  [English  star  (1),  s. ;  -ward.] 
Pointing  or  reaching  toward  the  stars  or  sky. 

“  I  clomb  thy  starward  peak  not  long  ago.” 

Black  it::  Lays  of  Highlands,  die.,  p.  92. 
star’-wort,  s.  [Eng.  star  (1),  s.,  and  wort.] 

1.  Botany : 

[1)  Singular:  A  popular  name  for  (a)  The  genus 
Stellaria,  (b)  Aster  tripolium,  (c)  Helonias  dioica. 
(Britten  d£  Holland.) 

72)  Pi.;  The  Callitrichace®  (q.  v.). 

2.  Entomol.:  A  European  night-moth,  Cucullia 
asleris. 

stas'-Is,  s.  [Greek  stasis— a.  placing,  a  setting,  a 
standing.]  [Static.] 

Pathol. :  Stagnation  of  the  blood  or  other  fluid  in 
a  vessel  of  the  body,  from  the  cessation  or  slow¬ 
ness  of  its  movement. 

stass'-f urt-Ite,  subst.  [After Stassfurt, Prussia, 
where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  Named  in  the  belief  that  it  was  a  hydrous 
boracite  (q.  v.) ,  but  since  shown  to  contain  chloride 
of  magnesia,  which  is  very  deliquescent.  Is  a  mas¬ 
sive  boracite. 

*stat'-al>  a.  [Eng.  st.at(e) ;  -al.]  Of  or  relating 
to  a  state,  as  distinguished  from  the  general  govern¬ 
ment. 

stat'-9.nt,  a.  [Lat.  sto=to  stand.]  [Posfi.] 
*sta-tar-I-an,  a.  [Latin  sfatariws=stationary ; 
sto= to  stand.]  Steady,  well-disciplined. 

“A  detachment  of  your  statarian  soldiers  to  escort  him 
into  the  regions  of  physiology  and  pathology.” — Search: 
Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xxiii. 

*sta-tar'-I-{in-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  statarian;  -ly.] 
In  a  statarian  manner. 

“Your  skirmishing  parties  .  .  .  shall  never  drive 
my  statarianly  disciplined  battalion  from  its  ground.”— 
Search:  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xiii. 
*sta'-tg,r-y,  a.  [Lat.  stat arius.]  Fixed,  settled. 
“The  set  and  statary  times  of  paring  of  nails,  and  ci¬ 
ting  of  hair,  is  thought  by  many  a  point  of  considera¬ 
tion.”—  Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xxi. 


state,  *stat,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  estat  (French  6tat)  = 
estate,  case,  nature,  from  Lat.  statum,  accusative  of 
sfafws=condition,  from  statum ,  superlat.  of  sto=to 
stand ;  Sp.  &  Port,  estado ;  Ital.  stato.  State  and 
estate  are  doublets.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Condition  as  determined  by  circumstances  of 
any  kind ;  the  condition  or  circumstances  of  any 
being  or  thing  at  any  given  time  ;  position. 

“I  all  alone  beweep  my  outcast  state.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  29. 

2.  Rank,  condition,  standing,  quality. 

“Had  he  matched  according  to  his  state." 

Shakesp.  -  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  2. 

*3.  A  seat  or  chair  of  dignity ;  a  throne. 

“This  chair  shall  be  my  state,  this  dagger  my  scepter.” 
•—Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  4. 

*4.  A  canopy  ;  a  covering  of  state. 

5.  Royal  or  gorgeous  pomp ;  splendor ;  appear¬ 
ance  of  greatness. 

“  High  on  a  throne  of  royal  state.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  1. 

*6.  Dignity  of  deportment. 

“  With  what  great  state  he  heard  their  embassy.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  ii.  4. 

*7.  A  person  of  high  rank.  (Milton:  P.  L.,  ii. 
387.) 

*8.  Estate,  possession. 

“  Strong  was  their  plot. 

Their  states  far  off,  and  they  of  wary  wit.” 

Daniel.  (Todd.) 

9.  Any  body  of  men  constituting  a  community  of 
a  particular  character  in  virtue  of  certain  politi¬ 
cal  privileges,  who  partake  either  directly  or  by 
representation  in  the  government  of  their  country; 
an  estate  ;  as,  The  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and 
the  Commons  are  the  states  (or  estates)  of  the 
realm  in  Great  Britain. 

10.  (PI.) :  The  legislative  body  in  the  island  of 
Jersey.  It  consists  of  fifty-five  persons,  including 
the  Bailiff  of  the  island,  who  is  ex  officio  president. 
The  Lieutenant-Governor  has  a  power  of  veto,  and 
the  States  may  not  be  convened  without  his  con¬ 
sent.  Guernsey  has  an  analogous  body,  the  Delib¬ 
erative  States,  and  a  more  popular  assembly,  the 
Elective  States.  In  both  islands  the  States  deal 
only  with  questions  of  internal  administration. 

“  The  States  of  Jersey  on  Monday  passed  a  measure  to 
enable  landlords  to  evict  refractory  tenants.” — Reynolds’ 
Newspaper,  Feb.  13,  1887. 

If  States-General :  The  bodies  that  constitute  the 
legislature  of  a  country,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
assemblies  of  provinces ;  specifically,  the  name 
given  to  the  legislative  assemblies  of  France  before 
the  revolution  of  1789,  and  to  those  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands. 

11.  A  whole  people  united  into  a  body  politic  ;  a 
civil  and  self-governing  community.  (Often  with 
the.) 

“  Our  state  thinks  not  so.” — Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  3. 

12.  The  power  wielded  by  the  government  of  a 
country;  the  civil  power,  often  as  contrasted  with 
ecclesiastical. 

“The  same  criminal  may  be  absolved  by  the  church, 
and  condemned  by  the  state;  absolved  or  pardoned  by 
the  state,  yet  censured  by  the  church.” — Lesley. 

13.  One  of  the  commonwealths  or  bodies  politic 
which  together  go  to-  compose  a  federal  republic, 
and  which  stand  in  certain  specified  relations  with 
the  central  or  national  Government,  and,  as  re¬ 
gards  internal  affairs,  are  more  or  less  independent; 
as,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

i[  The  erection  of  the  constituent  members  of  the 
American  Union  into  their  present  states  and  recip¬ 
rocal  relations  may  be  said  properly  to  have  begun 
with  the  formal  ratification  of  the  first  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  the  order  of  which,  by  states, 
is  given  below.  Prior  to  this  action  on  their  part, 
the  colonies  had  occupied  simply  the  position  of  a 
congeries  of  provinces  banded  together  for  mutual 
defense,  and  having  no  other  organic  union  than  a 
common  legislative  body  composed  of  delegates 
sent  from  each  colony,  which  delegates  might  be 
withheld  and  all  connection  with  the  general  body 
dissolved  by  the  independent  action  of  any  one  of 
the  commonwealths  composing  it.  The  first  to  en¬ 
ter  the  sisterhood  of  states  by  ratifying  the  Consti¬ 
tution  was  Delaware,  which,  on  December  7,  1787, 
unanimously  voted  its  adoption ;  then  followed 
Pennsylvania,  December  12,  1787,  vote  46  to  23;  New 
Jersey,  December  18,  1787,  unanimously;  Georgia, 
January  2,  1788,  unanimously  ;  Connecticut,  Janu¬ 
ary  9, 1788,  vote  128  to  40;  Massachusetts,  February 
6, 1788,  vote  187  to  168 ;  Maryland,  April  28, 1788,  vote 
63  to  12  ;  South  Carolina,  May  23, 1788,  vote  149  to  73 ; 
New  Hampshire,  June  21,  1788,  vote  57  to  46;  Vir¬ 
ginia,  June,  1788,  vote  89  to  79;  New  York,  July  26, 

1788,  vote  30  to  28;  North  Carolina,  November  21, 

1789,  vote  193  to  75 ;  Rhode  Island,  May  29, 1790,  vote 
34  to  32.  It  will  thus  be  seen  thatDelaware  is  really 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  dire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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the  oldest  state  in  the  Union  while  Rhode  Island  is 
the  youngest.  After  the  ratification  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  and  the  entrance  into  statehood  by  the  thir¬ 
teen  original  parties  to  the  contract,  the  other 
members  of  the  Union  were  admitted  by  act  of  Con¬ 
gress,  upon  their  own  petition  and  authority  in 
the  following  order : 


Alabama . Dec.  14,  1819 

Arkansas . June  15,  1836 

California . Sept.  9,  1850 

Colorado . Aug,  1,  1876 

Florida . March  3,  1845 

Idaho . July  3,  1890 

Illinois . Dec.  3,  1818 

Indiana . Dec.  11,  1816 

Iowa . Dec.  28,  1846 

Kansas . Jan.  29,  1861 

Kentucky . June  1,  1792 

Louisiana . April  30,  1812 

Maine . March  15,  1820 

Michigan . Jan.  26,  1837 

Minnesota . May  11,  1858 

Mississippi . Dec.  10,  1817 


Missouri . Aug.  10,  1821 

Montana . Nov.8,  1889 

Nebraska . March  1,  1867 

Nevada . Oct.  31,  1864 

North  Dakota. .  .Nov.  2,  1889 

Ohio . Jan.  19,  1803 

Oregon . Feb.  14,  1859 

South  Dakota. .  .Nov.  2,  1889 

Tennessee . June  1,  1796 

Texas . Dec.  29,  1845 

Vermont . March  4,  1791 

Washington. .  .Nov.  11,  1889 
West  Virginia.  June  19,  1863 

Wisconsin . May  29,  1848 

Wyoming . July  10,  1889 


Utah  has  become  the  forty-fifth  state.  The  con¬ 
stitution  was  set  for  ratification  at  the  November 
election  in  1895.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  civil 
war,  for  a  time  the  seceding  states  were  deprived 
of  statehood,  and  were  subjected  to  military  or  ter¬ 
ritorial  rule.  Gradually,  however,  a  reconstruction 
of  the  organic  government  of  the  states  was  accom¬ 
plished,  and  they  were  readmitted  into  full  fellow¬ 
ship  in  the  galaxy  of  states.  The  government  of 
each  state  is  an  autonomy,  and  each  is  the  supreme 
judge  of  its  own  laws,  except  so  far  as  affected  by 
the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
superior  power  of  which  is  granted  expressly  in  the* 
compact  of  union.  The  chief  executive  is  a  gov¬ 
ernor  elected  by  the  people  for  terms  of  varying 
length.  The  legislative  body  is  composed  of  two 
houses,  an  upper  and  lower,  also  elected  by  the  peo¬ 
ple;  while  the  judiciary  is  selected  by  varying 
methods,  in  some  states  being  elected  directly  by 
the  people,  in  others  by  the  legislature,  and  in  still 
others  appointed  (in  some  instances)  by  the  gov¬ 
ernor.  Each  state  has  in  the  national  congress  two 
senators  and  a  number  of  representatives  in  the 
lower  house  based  on  the  population  of  the  state. 
The  following  table  shows  the  basis  of  representa¬ 
tion  at  different  periods,  and  also  the  number  of 
representatives  to  which  each  state  is  entitled.  In 
presidential  elections  each  state  is  entitled  to  select 
as  many  presidential  electors  as  it  has  national 
representatives  and  senators  combined.  This  table 
thus  shows  at  a  glance  the  representation  and 
electoral  vote  of  each  state : 

Ratio  of  representation  in  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives: 


1789 

1793 

1803 

1813 

1823 

1833 

1843 

1853 

1863 

1873 

1883 

1903 


1793  provided  by  U.  S.  Constitution . 

1803  based  on  the  U.  S.  Census  of. .  1790 


1813 

1823 

1833 

1843 

1853 

1863 

1873 

1883 

1893 

1913 


1800 

1810 

1820 

1830 

1840 

1850 


30,000 

33,000 

33,000 

35,000 

40,000 

47,700 

70,680 

93,420 


1860  127,381 
1870  131,425 
1880  151,912 
1900  194,182 


Electoral  vote  and  number  of  congressional  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  each  state  : 


States. 

Electoral 

Votes. 

Iso.  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

— - 

States. 

Electoral 

Votes. 

No.  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

11 

9 

8 

6 

Arkansas  . . 

9 

7 

Nevada . 

3 

t 

California. . 

10 

8 

N.  Hampshire.. 

4 

2 

Colorado . 

5 

3 

New  Jersey . 

12 

10 

Connecticut . 

7 

5 

New  York . 

39 

37 

3 

1 

N.  Carolina . 

12 

10 

Florida . 

5 

3 

N.  Dakota . 

4 

3 

13 

11 

1 

23 

11 

3 

4 

2 

Illinois . 

27 

25 

Pennsylvania. 

34 

32 

Indiana  . 

15 

13 

Rhode  Island  .. 

4 

2 

13 

11 

S.  Carolina _ 

9 

10 

8 

S.  Dakota . 

4 

2 

13 

11 

Tennessee . 

12 

iii 

9 

7 

Texas . 

18 

16 

6 

4 

TJtah . 

3 

1 

Maryland . 

8 

6 

Vermont . 

4 

2 

Massachusetts  . 

16 

14 

Virginia  . 

12 

10 

Michigan . 

14 

12 

Washington. . 

5 

3 

Minnesota  . 

11 

9 

West  Virginia.. 

7 

5 

Mississippi . 

10 

8 

Wisconsin . 

13 

11 

18 

16 

Wyoming . 

3 

1 

Montana. 

3 

i 

*14.  A  republic,  as  opposed  to  a  monarchy. 

*15.  Stationary  point  or  condition  ;  crisis,  height ; 
point,  as  that  of  maturity  between  growth  and 
decline,  or  as  that  of  crisis  between  the  increase 
and  the  abating  of  a  disease. 


*16.  That  which  is  stated  or  expressed  in  words  or 
figures;  a  statement;  a  document  containing  a 
statement. 

“He  put  on  his  spectacles  and  sate  down  to  examine 
Mr.  Owen’s  states.” — Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxiv. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  belonging  to  the  community 
or  body  politic ;  public. 

2.  Used  on  or  intended  for  occasions  of  state  or 
ceremony  ;  as,  a  state  carriage. 

*3.  Stately.  (Spenser:  Shep.  Cal.;  Sept.) 

If  For  the  difference  between  state  and  situation , 
see  Situation. 

state-ball,  subst.  A  ball  given  by  a  sovereign  or 
viceroy. 

state-barge,  s.  A  royal  barge ;  a  barge  used  on 
occasions  of  state. 

state-bed,  s.  An  elaborately-carved  or  decorated 
bed.  . 

state-carriage,  subst.  The  carriage  used  by  a 
sovereign,  prince,  or  any  public  official  on  occasions 
of  state. 

state-craft,  subst.  The  art  of  conducting  state 
affairs ;  state-management,  statesmanship. 

State-criminal,  s.  One  who  commits  an  offense 
against  the  state  ;  a  political  offender. 

state-house,  s.  The  building  in  which  the  legis¬ 
lature  of  a  state  holds  its  sittings ;  the  capitol  of  a 
state. 

state-monger,  s.  One  who  dabbles  or  is  versed 
in  state  affairs. 

State-paper,  s.  A  paper  or  document  relating  to 
the  interests  or  government  of  a  state.  • 
state-prison,  s.  A  prison  or  jail  in  which  state- 
criminals  are  confined.  In  this  country,  the  name 
given  to  a  public  prison  or  penitentiary. 

state-prisoner,  s.  A  state-criminal ;  a  political 
offender. 

State  Rights,  s.  pi.  The  rights  of  government 
possessed  by  the  respective  States  under  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  National  government, 
state-room,  s. 

1.  A  magnificent  room  in  a  palace  or  great  house. 

2.  A  small  cabin,  usually  for  two  persons,  and 
elegantly  fitted  up,  on  a  steamer. 

3.  An  apartment  in  a  sleeping-car  or  steamboat. 
State  Sovereignty,  s.  The  theory  held  by  the 

representative  men  of  the  States  which  attempted  to 
secede  from  the  National  Union  that  sovereign  power 
was  inherent  in  the  respective  States  and  not  in  the 
people  of  the  States  collectively. 

state-sword,  s.  A  sword  used  on  state  occa¬ 
sions,  being  borne  before  the  sovereign  by  a  person 
of  high  rank.  Called  also  a  Sword  of  State.  (Eng.) 

state-trial,  s.  A  trial  for  a  political  offense,  as 
treason. 

State’s  evidence,  s.  Evidence  given  on  behalf 
of  the  State,  especially  by  an  accomplice  in  a  crime. 

States- General,  s.  pi.  [State,  s.,  10.  If.] 
state,  v.  t.  [State,  s.] 

*1.  To  set,  to  settle,  to  fix,  to  establish.  [Stated.] 
(Pope :  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  107.) 

2.  To  express  or  declare  the  particulars  of;  to  set 
down  in  detail  or  in  gross ;  to  make  known  specific¬ 
ally  ;  to  represent  all  the  circumstances  of ;  to 
declare  fully  in  words ;  to  narrate,  to  recite. 

*lf  To  state  it:  To  assume  state  or  dignity ;  to  act 
or  behave  one’s  self  pompously. 

“Wolsey  began  to  state  it  at  York  as  high  as  ever.”— 
Fuller:  Church  Hist.,  V.  ii.  4. 

stat'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [State,  u.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Settled;  regular;  occurring  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals  ;  not  occasional. 

2.  Fixed,  established,  settled ;  as,  a  stated  salary. 
stat  -ed-1^,  adv.  [Eng .  stated;  -ly.)  At  stated 

or  settled  times  ;  at  certain  intervals  ;  regularly. 

“  Statedly  use  the  opportunities  it  gives  you.” — Seeker: 
Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  11. 

*§tate-ful,  a.  [Eng.  state,  s. ;  -ful(l).)  Full  of 
state;  stately. 

state  -less,  a.  [Eng.  state,  s. ;  -less.]  Devoid 
of  state ;  without  state  or  pomp. 

state  -11-ly,  adv.  [English  stately;  -ly.)  In  a 
stately  manner. 

“How  can  he  well  satisfy  himself  to  dwell  statelilyt  ” — 
Barrow;  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  21. 

state -11-ness,  *state-li-nesse,  *state-ly-ness, 

subst.  [Eng.  stately;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  stately ;  loftiness  of  mien  or  manner ;  dig¬ 
nity,  majestic  appearance. 


State -If,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  state;  -ly.) 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  August,  grand,  noble;  having  a  noble  or  dig¬ 
nified  appearance. 

“  Now  is  the  stately  column  broke.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  i.  (Introd.) 

2.  Elevated  or  dignified  in  sentiment ;  magisterial. 

“  He  maintains  majesty  in  the  midst  of  plainness,  and 

is  stately  without  ambition.” — Dryden.  (Todd.) 

*B.  As  adv. :  In  a  stately  manner ;  statelily,  loft¬ 
ily.  (Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  201.) 

state  -ment,  s.  [Eng.  state,  v. ;  -went.] 

1.  The  act  of  stating,  declaring,  reciting,  or  pre¬ 
senting  verbally  or  on  paper. 

2.  That  which  is  stated,  declared,  or  recited ;  the 
embodiment  in  language  of  facts  or  opinions ;  a 
narrative,  a  declaration,  a  recital. 

stat'-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  stat(e),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
states. 


*sta -ter  (2),  s.  [Gr.] 

Numis.:  The  name  of  certain  coins  current  in 
ancient  Greece  and  Macedonia.  The  gold  stater  of 
Athens  was 
worth  about 
$3.89 ;  the  silver 
stater  about 
86  cents,  and 
the  Macedo¬ 
nian  gold  sta¬ 
ter  $5.11. 
states  -man, 
subst.  [English 
states ,  and 
man.) 

1.  One  who  is  versed  in  the  arts  of  government; 
one  eminent  for  political  ability  ;  a  politician. 


Macedonian  Stater. 


“The  word  statesmen,  is  of  great  latitude,  sometimes- 
signifying  such  who  are  able  to  manage  offices  of  state, 
though  never  actually  called  thereunto.”  —  Fuller.- 
Worthies,  ch.  vi. 


2.  One  employed  in  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  government. 


“It  is  a  weakness  which  attends  high  and  low;  the 
statesman  who  holds  the  helm,  as  well  as  the  peasant  who 
guides  the  plough.” — South. 

.  3.  A  small  landholder,  as  in  Cumberland.  (Prov.) 
states '-mau-llke,  a.  [En g.  statesman;  -like.) 

1.  Worthy  of  or  becoming  a  statesman. 


“This  great  land  question  should  be  dealt  within  a 
statesmanlike  manner.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  Having  the  manner  or  experience  of  a  states¬ 
man. 


states  -man-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  statesman;  -ly.)  In 
a  statesmanlike  manner;  in  a  manner  befitting  a 
statesman  ;  like  a  statesman. 

states  -man-ship,  s.  [Eng.  statesman;  -ship.) 
The  qualifications  or  occupation  of  a  statesman  ; 
political  skill  or  experience. 

“A  perfect  connoisseur  in-statesmanship.” 

Churchill:  Candidate. 


states  -wp-m9.11,  s.  [Eng.  state,  and  woman.) 
A  woman  who  meddles  in  public  affairs. 

“[She  may]  be  stateswoman,  know  all  the  news.” — Ben 
Jonson :  Silent  Woman,  ii.  1. 

stat  -ic,  *stat-Ick,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  statikos=at  a 
standstill,  from  stafos=placed,  standing,  from  sta-, 
root  of  histemi=to  stand.] 

A.  As  adj.:  The  same  as  Statical  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  subst. :  [Statics.] 

stat  -Ic-p.1,  a.  [Eng.  static ; -al.) 

1.  Pertaining  to  bodies  at  rest  or  in  equilibrium. 

2.  Acting  by  mere  weight,  without  producing  mo¬ 
tion  ;  as,  statical  pressure. 

statical-electricity,  s.  [Friction al-electeic- 

ITY.] 

statical-figure,  s. 

Physics:  The  figure  which  results  from  the  equi¬ 
librium  of  forces ;  as,  the  statical  figure  of  the 
earth.  (Lyell.) 

stat  -Ic-al-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  statical;  -ly.)  In  a 
statical  manner ;  according  to  statics. 


stat  -I-ge,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  statike= an  astrin¬ 
gent  herb,  probably  Armeria  maritima .] 

Bot. :  Sea-lavender ;  the  typical  genus  of  Statice® 
(q.  v.).  Perennial  herbs,  with  radical  leaves,  and 
unilateral  spikes  on  apanicledscape;  calyx  funnel- 
shaped,  plaited,  dry,  and  membranous:  petals 
united  at  the  base,  bearing  the  stamens;  styles  dis¬ 
tinct,  glabrous  ;  stigmas  filiform,  glandular.  Known 
species  fifty  or  sixty,  from  the  sea-shores  in  Western 
Asia  and  other  parts  of  the  north  temperate  zone. 
8.  caroliniana,  the  Marsh  Rosemary  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  has  narrow,  obovate  leaves  on  long  petioles, 
and  bluish-purple  flowers.  It  is  one  of  the  most 


bfiil  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =.  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  bpl,  d?L 
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powerful  astringents  derived  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  It  has  been  given  with  much  success 
in  Cynanche  maligna,  aphthae  of  the  jaws,  &c. 
[Aphtha.] 

stat-I-$e -ae,  s.  pi,  [Mod.  Lat.  static (e) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - ece .] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Plumbaginaceae  having  the  styles 
free. 

stat-Ics,  s.  [Static.] 

Physics:  That  branch  of  dynamics  which  investi¬ 
gates  the  relations  which  exist  between  forces  in 
equilibrium.  A  body  is  said  to  be  in  equilibrium 
when,  if  two  or  more  forces  act  upon  it  at  the  same 
time,  their  united  effect  is  such  that  no  motion 
ensues.  The  science  of  dynamics  is  divided  into 
kinetics  and  statics,  the  former  treating  of  forces 
considered  as  producing  motion,  the  latter  of  forces 
considered  as  producing  rest.  By  some  authorities 
statics  is  used  in  opposition  to  dynamics,  the  for¬ 
mer  being  the  science  of  equilibrium  or  rest,  the 
latter  of  motion,  and  the  two  together  constituting 
mechanics.  The  two  great  propositions  in  statics 
are  that  of  the  lever  and  that  of  the  composition  of 
forces. 

“John  Wallis  placed  the  whole  system  of  statics  on  a 
new  foundation.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

IT  Social  statics :  [Sociology.] 

tstat  -I-graph,  tstat'-I-gram,  subst.  [Eng.  sta¬ 
tistics) ;  suff.  -graph,  -gram.]  Terms  proposed  to 
denote  representations  of  statistics  by  means  of 
lines,  areas,  &c.  ( Nature ,  Oct.  22, '1885,  p.  597.) 

sta-tion,  *sta-ci-on,  s.  [Fr.  station,  from  Lat. 
stationem,  accus.  of  statio= a  standing  still,  from 
status,  pa.  par.  of  sto=to  stand ;  Sp.  estacion;  Ital. 
stazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  The  act  or  manner  of  standing;  attitude,  post¬ 
ure,  pose. 

“In  station  like  the  herald  Mercury.” 

Shakesp.  .■  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

*2.  A  state  or  condition  of  standing  or  rest;  a 
standing. 

“His  motion  and  her  station  are  as  one.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  3. 

3.  The  spot  or  place  where  a  person  or  thing 
stands,  especially  the  spot  or  place  where  a  person 
habitually  stands  or  is  posted  to  remain  for  a  time; 
a  post  assigned. 

“Take  up  some  other  station .” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  5. 

*4.  Situation,  position. 

“  The  fig  and  date,  why  love  they  to  remain 
In  middle  station,  and  an  even  plain?” 

Prior:  Solomon,  i.  68. 

5.  Condition  of  life ;  social  position  ;  rank,  state, 
status. 

“And  yet  my  love  without  ambition  grew, 

I  knew  thy  state,  my  station.” 

Byron:  Lament  of  Tasso,  v. 

6.  Employment,  occupation,  business ;  sphere  or 
department  of  duty. 

“  We  acquire  new  strength  and  resolution  to  perform 
God’s  will  in  our  several  stations  the  week  following.” — 
Nelson.  {Todd.) 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Ecclesiology  and  Church  History : 

(1)  A  name  given  to  the  fast  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays.  In  the  Roman  Church  these  were  fasts  of 
devotion,  not  of  precept,  and  the  Wednesday  fast 
died  out,  while  that  on  Eriday  became  obligatory, 
about  the  end  of  the  ninth  century. 

(2)  A  church  in  which  a  procession  of  the  clergy 
halts  on  stated  days  to  say  any  stated  prayers. 

(3)  A  stopping-place  in  a  monastic  procession. 
These  are  usually  three :  Before,  (a)  the  dormitory  ; 
(6)  the  refectory,  and  (c)  the  west  door  of  thechurch. 

(4)  Any  one  of  the  series  of  stopping-places  in  the 
devotion  of  the  Stations  of  the  Cross. 

(5)  {In  Ireland) ;  (See  extract). 

“A  station  in  this  sense  differs  from  a  station  made  to 
any  peculiar  spot  remarkable  for  local  sanctity  .  .  . 

here,  it  simply  means  the  coming  of  the  parish  priest  and 
his  curate  to  some  house  in  the  townland,  on  a  day  pub¬ 
licly  announced  from  the  altar  for  that  purpose,  on  the 
preceding  Sabbath.  This  is  done  to  give  those  who  live 
within  the  district  in  which  the  station  is  held  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  coming  to  their  duty,  as  frequenting  the  ordi¬ 
nance  of  confession  is  emphatically  called.” — Carleton: 
Tales  of  Irish  Peasantry;  The  Station. 

2.  Police:  A  place  or  building  where  the  police 
force  of  any  district  has  its  headquarters;  a  district 
or  branch  police-office. 

3.  Railway:  A  building  or  buildings  erected  for 
the  reception  and  accommodation  of  passengers  and 
freight  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  railway  ;  a  place 
at  which  railway  trains  regularly  stop  for  the  set¬ 
ting  down  or  taking  up  of  passengers  or  freight. 
[Depot.] 


4.  Shipbuild.:  A  room-and-space  staff  (q.  v.). 

5.  Survey. :  The  position  of  an  instrument  at  the 
time  of  an  observation. 

6.  Zoology  and  Botany : 

(1)  The  peculiar  nature  of  the  locality  where  any 
plant  grows  or  any  animal  lives.  In  the  case  of 
plants,  it  has  reference  to  climate,  soil,  humidity, 
light,  and  elevation  above  the  sea  ;  in  that  of  ani¬ 
mals,  it  has  reference  chiefly  to  food,  climate,  and 
elevation.  Thus  some  animals  feed  only  on  certain 
plants,  and  cannot  exist  where  they  are  absent.  The 
station  differs  from  the  habitation  or  habitat  of  the 
plant  or  animal,  which  simply  means  the  country 
of  which  it  is  a  native.  ( Lyell :  Princ.  of  Geol., 
ch.  xxxviii.,  xlii.) 

(2)  A  building,  generally  on  the  sea-coast,  fitted 
with  all  appliances  for  the  examination  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  of  the  adjacentbay,  gulf,  &c. ;  as,  the  Granton 
station,  the  Neapolitan  station,  &c. 

IT  (1)  Military  station:  A  place  where  troops  are 
regularly  kept  m  garrison. 

(2)  Naval  station:  A  safe  and  commodious  shel¬ 
ter  or  harbor  for  the  navy  or  mercantile  marine  of 
a  nation,  provided  with  a  dock  and  all  other  requis¬ 
ites  for  the  repair  of  ships. 

(3)  Stations  of  the  Cross : 

Eccles.  db  Church  Hist.:  A  popular  devotion  in 
the  Roman  Church,  consisting  of  visits,  either 
alone  or  in  procession,  to  a  series  of  pictures  or 
images,  each  corresponding  to  some  particular 
stage  in  the  Passion  of  Christ,  and  meditating 
devoutly  thereon.  The  stations  are  to  be  found  in 
nearly  every  church,  and  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  they  are  frequently  erected  in  the  open  air. 
The  devotion  began  in  the  Franciscan  order,  the 
official  guardians  of  the  Holy  Places  of  the  Latins 
in  Jerusalem,  and  is  intended  to  be  a  pilgrimage  in 
spirit  to  the  scene  of  the  Savior’s  sufferings  and 
death.  Many  indulgences  are  annexed  to  the  Sta¬ 
tions  of  the  Cross.  When  the  stations  are  made  in 
procession,  a  verse  of  the  Stabat  Mater  (q.  v.)  is 
sung  as  the  people  pass  from  one  station  to  anotner. 
Called  also,  Way  of  the  Cross.  There  are  fourteen 
stations : 

1.  Christ  condemned  by  Pilate;  2.  Christ  receives  His 
cross;  3.  His  first  fall ;  4.  His  meeting  with  His  mother; 
6.  The  bearing  of  the  cross  by  Simon  of  Cyrene;  6.  Ve¬ 
ronica  wipes  the  face  of  Jesus  with  a  handkerchief;  7.  His 
second  fall;  8.  His  words  to  the  women  of  Jerusalem: 
“Weep  not  for  Me,”  Ac.;  9.  His  third  fall;  10.  He  is 
stripped  of  His  garments;  11.  The  crucifixion;  12.  The 
death  of  Jesus;  13.  The  taking  down  from  the  cross;  14. 
The  burial. 

station-bill,  s. 

Naut,:  A  list  containing  the  appointed  posts  of 
the  ship’s  company  when  navigating  the  ship. 

station-calendar,  s. 

1.  A  dial-board  at  a  railway-station,  to  indicate 
the  hours  of  starting  of  trains  forgiven  destinations, 
or  the  time  of  starting  of  the  next  train  for  a  given 
place. 

2.  A  contrivance  by  which  the  name  of  the  station 
they  are  approaching  is  exposed  to  the  view  of 
passengers  in  a  railway-carriage. 

station-clerk,  s.  A  clerk  employed  at  a  railway- 
station. 

station-house,  s.  A  police-station. 

station-master,  s.  The  official  in  charge  of  a 
station  ;  specif.,  the  official  in  charge  of  a  railway- 
station. 

Station- pointer,  s.  A  circular  plotting  instru¬ 
ment,  having  a  standard  radius  and  two  movable 
ones.  By  laying  off  two  observed  angles  right  and 
left  from  a  central  object)  and  laying  it  over  the 
objects  on  a  chart,  the  position  of  tile  observer  is 
indicated. 

station-staff,  s. 

Survey.:  An  instrument  for  taking  angles. 

sta  -tion,  v.  t.  [Station,  s.]  To  place,  set,  or 
post  in  or  at  a  certain  station  ;  to  assign  a  station, 
post,  or  position  to ;  to  appoint  to  the  occupation 
of  a  post,  place,  or  office. 

“  This  youth  had  station'd  many  a  warlike  band 
Of  horse  and  foot.” 

Hoole:  Orlando  Furioso,  xxiii. 

*Sta'-tion-3Ll,  a.  [Eng.  station,  s. ;  -al.\  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  station. 

sta'-tion-ijx-l-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  stationary; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  stationary  ; 
fixity. 

sta  tion  ar  y,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  stationnaire,  from 
Lat.  stationarius,  from  statio=  a  station  (q.v.) ;  Sp. 
estacionario ;  Ital.  stazionario. ] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Remaining  or  continuing  in  the  same  station  or 
place ;  not  moving,  or  not  appearing  to  move ;  fixed, 
stable. 

“No  stationary  steeds 

Cough  their  own  knell.”  Cowper.-  Task,  iv.  147. 


2.  Remaining  in  the  same  condition  or  state; 
neither  progressing  nor  receding ;  neither  improv¬ 
ing  nor  getting  worse ;  standing  still. 

“Though  the  wealth  of  a  country  should  be  very  great, 
yet  if  it  has  been  long  stationary,  we  must  not  expect  to 
find  the  wages  of  labor  very  high  in  it.” — Smith:  Wealth 
of  Nations,  bk.  i.,  ch.  viii. 

II.  Astron.  {of  a  planet) :  Not  changing  i  ts  rela¬ 
tive  place  in  the  heavens  for  some  days.  This  stage 
occurs  at  the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  planet’s 
retrogradation. 

*B.  As  subst. :  A  person  or  thing  which  remains  or 
continues  in  the  same  place. 

“Then  they  are  stationaries  in  their  houses.which  be  in 
the  middle  points  of  the  latitudes,  which  they  call  eclip¬ 
tics.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xvi. 

stationary-diseases,  s.pl. 

Pathol. :  Certain  diseases  which  depend  upon  a 
particular  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  which,  after 
prevailing  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  give  way 
to  others.  {Dunglison.) 

stationary-engine,  s.  An  engine  permanently 
fixed,  as  distinguished  from  a  locomotive  port¬ 
able  engine  ;  a  fixed  engine  for  drawing  carriages  on 
a  railway,  by  means  of  a  rope  extending  from  the 
station  of  the  engine  along  the  line, 
sta’-tion-er,  s.  [Eng.  station  per. ] 

1.  One  who  took  his  station  to  sell  an  article.  If 
applied,  as  it  generally  was,  to  those  connected 
with  book-selling,  it  included  the  publisher  as  well 
as  the  bookseller. 

“The  right  of  the  printed  copies  (which  the  stationer 
takes  as  his  own  freehold),  was  dispersed  in  five  or  six 
,  several  hands.” — Oley:  Pref.  to  Dr.  Jackson’s  Works. 

2.  One  who  sells  paper,  pens,  pencil,  ink,  and 
other  articles  connected  with  writing. 

Stationers’  Hall,  s.  The  hall  of  the  Stationers’ 
Company  in  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London,  England- 
[Stationer.] 

IF  To  enter  at  Stationers'  Hall:  To  register  (a 
published  work)  in  the  books  of  the  Stationers’ 
Company.  This  formality  is  necessary  before  com¬ 
mencing  proceedings  in  an  English  court  for 
infringement  of  copyright. 

sta  -tion-er-y,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  stationer;  -y.] 

A.  As  subst. :  The  articles  retailed  uy  stationers, 
such  as  paper,  pens,  pencils,  ink,  account-books, 
writing  cases,  portfolios,  &c. 

B.  As  adj.:  Belonging  to  or  sold  by  a  stationer; 
as,  stationery  goods. 

stationery-office,  subst.  A  government  office  in' 
London,  England,  through  the  medium  of  which' 
stationery  is  supplied  to  all  other  government 
offices.  It  also  contracts  for  the  printing  of  reports, 
&c. 

*stat'-l§m,  s.  [Eng.  stat{e) ;  -ism.']  The  art  of 
government;  policy. 

“Hence  it  is  that  the  enemies  of  God  take  occasion  to 
blaspheme,  and  call  our  religion  statism .” — Smith:  Ser¬ 
mons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  4. 

*stat’-Ist  (1),  s.  [Eng.  statistics) ;  -ist.]  A  stat¬ 
istician. 

*stat'-Ist  (2),  s.  [Eng.  stat{e) ;  -ist.]  A  states^ 
man,  a  politician  ;  one  skilled  in  government. 

“Adorned  with  that  even  mixture  of  fluency  and  grace 
that  are  requested  both  in  a  statist  and  a  courtier.” — MaT- 
mion:  Antiquary,  i.  1. 

sta-tls’-tlc,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  stat{e) ;  -istic.] 

A.  As  adj.:  The  same  as  Statistical  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  [Statistics.] 

*2.  A  statistician. 

“  You  were  the  best  statistic  in  Europe.” — Southey,  in 
Memoirs  of  Taylor  of  Norwich,  i.  608. 

sta-tls'-tic-al,  a.  [Eng.  statistic ;  -al.]  Of,  relat¬ 
ing  to,  or  treating  of  statistics. 

“The  narrow  views  of  cold-hearted  statistical  writers.” 
— Knox:  Sermon  28. 

st9,-tls -tlc-gd-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  statistical;  - ly ,] 
In  a  statistical  manner  ;  by  means  of  statistics. 

stat-Is-tlc  -ian  (c  as  sh),  s.  [Eng. statistic;  -ian.] 
One  who  is  versed  in  statistics ;  one  who  collects, 
classifies,  and  arranges  facts,  especially  numerical 
facts,  relating  to  the  condition  of  a  country,  state, 
or  community,  with  respect  to  extent  of  population, 
wealth,  social  condition,  &c. 
sta-tls  -tics,  s.  [Fr.  statistique .] 

1.  A  collection  of  facts,  arranged  and  classified, 
respecting  the  condition  of  a  people  in  a  state  or 
community,  or  of  a  class  of  people,  their  health, 
longevity,  domestic  economy,  their  social,  moral, 
intellectual,  physical  and  economical  condition, 
resources,  &c.,  especially  those  facts  which  can  be 
stated  in  numbers,  or  tables  of  numbers,  or  in  any 
tabular  and  classified  arrangement. 
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2.  That  department  of  political  science  which 
classifies,  arranges,  and  discusses  statistical  facts. 

If  The  Italians  were  the  first  to  recognize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  statistics.  The  earliest  English  work 
on  the  subject  was  Graunt’s  Observations  on 
the  Bills  of  Mortality ,  published  in  1661.  The  first 
International  Statistical  Congress  was  held  at 
Brussels  in  1853;  several  others  have  since  taken 
place.  _  In  every  civilized  country  the  science  of 
statistics  now  forms  the  basis  of  most  inquiries  re¬ 
garding  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  no  im¬ 
portant  legislation  is  attempted  without  reference, 
direct  or  indirect,  to  the  facts  which  it  tabulates. 

stat-Is-tor-6-gy,  s.  [Eng.  statistics);  -ology.] 
A  discourse  or  treatise  on  statistics. 

*stat'-ive,  a.  [Lat.sfafmts=stationary;sfaWua 
( castra)—a  stationary  (camp),  from  status ,  pa.  par. 
of  sto=to  stand.]  Pertaining  to  a  fixed  camp  or 
military  posts  or  quarters. 

*stat'-Ize,r.  i.  [Eng.  state ;  -ize.]  To  meddle  in 
state  affairs.  {Adams:  Works,  ii.  168.) 

stat-6-blast,  subst.  [Gr.  statos= standing,  and 
blastos=  a  sprout,  a  shoot.]  [Static.] 

Biol. :  One  of  a  number  of  peculiar  internal  buds 
developed  in  some  of  the  Polyzoa,  and  liberated 
after  the  death  of  the  parent  organism.  After  a 
time  the  statoblast  is  ruptured  and  there  emerges  a 
young  PolyzoOp,  with  essentially  the  same  structure 
as  the  adult.  It  is,  however,  simple,  and  has  to 
undergo  a  process  of  continuous  gemmation  before 
assuming  the  compound  form. 

sta  -tor,  s.  [Gr.  sfatos= standing.]  The  part  of 
a  dynamo  or  motor  which  stands  still,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  rotor  or  part  which  rotates. 

stat-u-g,r-y,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  statuaire— a  statuary, 
a  stone-cutter,  from  Lat.  statuarius,  from  statua— 
a  statue  (q.  v.)  ;  Ital.  statuaria.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  art  of  carving  or  sculpturing  statues  ;  the 
art  of  modeling  or  carving  figures  representing  per¬ 
sons,  animals,  &c. 

“No  science  or  art  offers  its  instruction  and  amusement 
in  so  obvious  a  manner  as  statuary  and  painting.’’ — Gold¬ 
smith:  The  Bee ,  No.  5. 

2.  Statues  collectively. 

3.  One  who  practices  or  professes  the  art  of  carv¬ 
ing  or  making  statues. 

“There  was  not  a  single  English  painter  or  statuary 
whose  name  is  now  remembered.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  iii. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  statuary. 
“Moses  [banished]  both  painting  and  the  statuary  art.” 

— Hakewell:  Apology,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  v. 

statuary-bronze,  s. 

Metall. :  An  alloy  of  copper,  tin,  zinc,  and  lead. 

statuary-marble,  s. 

Min. :  A  fine  crystalline  white  limestone  suitable 
for  statuary. 

stat-ue,  s.  [O.  Fr.  status  (Fr.  statue),  from  Lat. 
statua=a  standing  image,  from  statum,  sup.  of  sto 
=to  stand  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  estatua;  Ital.  statua.  1 
1.  A  lifelike  representation  of  a  living  being, 
carved  or  modeled  in  some  solid  substance,  as 
marble,  bronze,  iron,  clay,  or  in  some  apparently 
solid  substance  ;  a  sculptured  cast  or  molded  figure, 
of  some  size,  and  in  the  round. 

“A  stupid  moment  motionless  she  stood: 

So  stands  the  statue  that  enchants  the  world.” 

Thomson:  Summer,  1,347. 

*2.  A  picture.  ( Massinger .) 

IT  Equestrian  statue :  A  statuein  which  the  figure 
is  represented  as  mounted  on  a  horse. 

statue-like,  a.  Like  a  statue;  still,  motionless. 

“Silent  and  statue-like  stood  Priscilla.” 

Longfellow:  Miles  Standish,  viii. 

Stat  -ue,  v.  t.  [Statue,  s.]  To  form  a  statue 
of ;  to  place  as  a  statue. 

“The  whole  man  becomes  as  if  statued  into  stone  and 
earth.” — Eeltham;  Resolves,  pt.  i.,  res.  36. 

stat  -ued,  a.  [Eng.  statu{e ) ;  -ed.]  Furnished 
or  ornamented  with  statues. 

stat’-ue-less,  a.  [Eng.  statue;  -Jess.]  Destitute 
of  a  statue  or  statues. 

“The  statueless  column.” — Thackeray:  Roundabout 
Papers,  xix. 

stat-u-esque'  (que  as  k),  adj.  [Eng.  statu{e) ; 

- esque. ]  Having  or  partaking  of  the  characteristics 
of  a  statue  ;  calm,  immobile. 

stat-fi-esque’-ly  (que  as  k),  adv.  [Eng.  statu¬ 
esque  ;  -ly.)  In  a  statuesque  manner ;  like  a  statue. 

Stat-R-ette',  s.  [Fr.,  from  Ital.  statuetta.]  A 
little  statue  ;  a  statue  smaller  than  nature. 

*stat’-u-ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  statu{e) ;  -ize.]  To  com¬ 
memorate  by  or  in  a  statue. 

“James  II.  did  also  statuize  himself  in  copper.” — 
Misson:  Travels  in  England,  p.  309. 


*stg.-tu-ml-na'-tse,  s.  pi.  [Fern.  pi.  of  Latin 
statuminatus .]  [Statuminate.] 

Bot. :  The  sixty-first  order  in  the  Natural  System 
of  Linnaeus.  Genera,  Ulmus,  Celtis,  Bosea. 

*sta-tu'-ml-nate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  statuminatus,  pa. 
par.  of  statumino,  from  stalumen  (genit.  statu- 
minis)—a  prop,  a  support.]  To  prop  up;  to  sup¬ 
port.  ( Ben  Jonson :  New  Inn,  ii.  2.) 

stat'-yre,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  statura= an  upright 
posture,  stature,  from  statum,  sup.  of  sto— to  stand ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  estatura;  Ital.  statura.] 

1.  The  natural  height  of  an  animal ;  bodily  height 
or  tallness.  (Generally  used  of  human  bodies.) 

“  A  man  in  stature,  still  a  boy  in  heart.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xviii.  258. 

*2.  A  statue. 

“  And  then  before  her  [Diana’s]  stature  strait  he  told. 
Devoutly  all  his  whole  petition  there.” 

Mirror  for  Magistrates. 

IT  The  Anthropometric  Committee  of  the  British 
Association,  in  1883,  reported  that  of  the  natives  of 
the  British  Isles  the  Scotch  stand  first  in  height, 
averaging  68'71  inches ;  the  Irish  stand  second,  being 
67’90  inches ;  the  English  come  next,  67'36  inches, 
and  the  Welsh  last,  being  66‘66  inches;  the  Poly¬ 
nesian  tribes,  69‘33  inches ;  the  Patagonians,  whose 
stature  has  been  much  exaggerated,  69  inches;  the 
American  whites  in  the  United  States,  67’67 ;  the 
Zulus,  67T9  [the  American  negroes,  66‘62;  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Jews,  66'57  ;  the  French  upper  classes,  66'14;  the 
Germans,  66T0 ;  the  Arabs,  66'08 ;  the  Russians,  66‘04 ; 
the  French  working  classes,  65'24;  the  Hindus, 
64-76 ;  the  Chinese,  64-17 ;  the  Bushmen  of  South 
Africa,  the  lowest  in  stature  of  any  known  people, 
52'78  inches. 

*stat'-ured,  a.  [Eng.  statur{e) ;  -ed.] 

1.  Arrived  at  full  stature. 

“  How  doth  the  giant  honour  seeme 
Well  statured  in  my  fond  esteeme!” 

J.  Hall:  Poems,  p.  93. 

2.  Conditioned,  circumstanced. 

“Being  mark’d  alike  in  their  poetical  parts,  living  in 
the  same  time,  and  statuPd  alike  in  their  estates.” — Fuller: 
Worthies;  Essex. 

sta,  -tus,  s.  [Lat.] 

1.  Standing  or  position  in  society,  or  as  regards 
rank  or  condition. 

2.  Position  of  affairs. 

U  Status  quo :  The  condition  in  which  a  thing  or 
things  were  at  first ;  as,  a  treaty  between  two  States, 
which  leaves  each  in  statu  quo  antea,  i.  e.,  in  the 
same  position  as  they  were,  before  the  war  began. 
Stat'-yt-y-ble,  a.  [Eng.  statut(e) ;  -able.] 

1.  Made  or  introduced  by  statute;  proceeding 
from  an  act  of  the  legislature. 

“They  spend  no  more  time  in  the  university  than  is 
necessary  to  give  them  a  statutable  claim  to  graduation.” 
— Knox:  Liberal  Education. 

2.  Made  or  being  in  conformity  with  statute ; 
standard. 

Stat'-yt-a-bly,  adv.  [English  statutab(le) ;  -ly.] 
Tn  a  manner  agreeable  to  statute ;  in  accordance 
or  conformity  with  statute. 

“The  servant  whom  he  originally statutably empowered 
to  convey  him  and  his.” — Field,  Dec.  19,  1885. 

stat-ute,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  statutus,  pa.  par.  of 
statuo=  to  set,  to  establish ;  statutum—a  statute; 
Fr.  statut;  Sp.  estatuto;  Ital.  statuto.] 

*A.  As  adjective:  Determined,  decreed,  ordained, 
settled. 

“  It  is  statute  and  ordaint,  that  gif  ony  ship,  galzeoun, 
or  other  vessel,  happonis  to  brek." — Sea  Lawis  in  Bal¬ 
four’s  Practice,  p.  623. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  law  proceeding  from  the  government  of  a 
state ;  an  enactment  of  the  legislature  of  a  state  ;  a 
written  law. 

“The  written  laws  of  the  kingdom  are  statutes,  acts,  or 
edicts,  made  by  the  sovereign,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  com¬ 
mons,  in  parliament  assembled.  The  oldest  of  these 
now  extant,  and  printed  in  our  statute  books,  is  the 
famous  Magna  Charta,  as  confirmed  in  parliament  9 
Henry  III.  .  .  .  And  these  statutes  are  either  general 

or  special,  public  or  private.  A  general  or  public  act  is 
a  universal  rule,  that  regards  the  whole  community  ;  and 
of  this  the  courts  of  law  are  bound  to  take  notice  judi¬ 
cially  and  ex  offlcio.  Special  or  private  acts  are  rather 
exceptions  than  rules,  being  those  which  only  operate 
upon  particular  persons,  and  private  concerns;  and  of 
these  the  judges  are  not  bound  to  take  notice,  unless  they 
be  formally  shown  and  pleaded.  Statutes  also  are  said  to 
be  either  declaratory  or  remedial.  Declaratory,  where 
the  old  custom  of  the  kingdom  is  fallen  into  disuse,  or 
becomes  disputable;  in  which  case  parliament  has 
sometimes  thought  proper  to  declare  what  the  common 
law  is  and  ever  has  been.  .  .  .  Remedial  statutes  are 

those  which  are  made  to  supply  defects  in  the  common 
law  itself,  either  by  enlarging  the  law  where  it  was  nar¬ 
row,  or  by  restraining  it  where  it  was  too  lax.” — Black- 
stone:  Comment. ,%i.  (Introd.) 


2.  The  act  of  a  corporation,  or  of  its  founder 
intended  as  a  permanent  rule  or  law ;  as,  the  statute 
of  a  university. 

3.  ( In  foreign  and  civil  law) :  Any  particular  mu¬ 
nicipal  law  or  usage,  though  not  resting  for  its 
authority  on  judicial  decisions  or  the  practice  of 
nations.  ( Burrill .) 

4.  A  statute  fair  (q.  v.).  ( Prov.Eng .) 

If  (1)  Statute  of  Frauds :  [Fraud,  iT  (3).] 

(2)  Statutes  of  Limitation :  [Limitation,  II.] 
Statute-book,  s.  A  register  of  the  statutes,  laws, 
or  legislative  acts  of  a  state. 

♦statute-cap,  s.  A  woolen  cap,  enjoined  to  be 
worn  on  holidays  by  an  English  statute  passed  in 
1571. 

“Better  wits  have  worn  plain  statute-caps.” 

Shakesp.:  Love* 8  Labor’s  Lost,  v.  2. 

Statute-fair,  s.  A  fair  held  by  regular  legal  ap¬ 
pointment,  as  distinguished  from  one  authorized 
only  by  use  and  custom.  {Eng.) 

statute-labor,  s.  The  amount  of  work  appointed 
by  law  to  be  furnished  annually  for  the  repairs  of 
highways  not  turnpike  in  various  portions  of  the 
British  dominions. 

Statute-law,  s.  A  law  or  rule  of  action  pre¬ 
scribed  or  enacted  by  the  legislative  authority,  and 
promulgated  and  recorded  in  writing ;  also,  col¬ 
lectively,  the  enactments  of  a  legislative  assembly, 
in  contradistinction  to  common  law. 
*statute-merchant,  s. 

English  Law:  A  bond  of  record,  acknowledged 
before  the  chief  magistrate  of  some  trading  town, 
pursuant  to  statute  13  Edward  I.,  on  which  if  not 
paid  at  the  day,  an  execution  might  be  awarded 
against  the  body,  lands,  and  goods  of  the  obligor. 

‘‘Statute-merchant  [is]  a  bond  acknowledged  before  o-e 
of  the  clerks  of  the  statutes-merchant,  and  mayor  of  the 
staple,  a  chief  warden  of  the  citieof  London,  or  two  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  said  city,  for  that  purpose  assigned;  or 
before  the  mayor,  chief  warden,  or  master  of  other  cities 
or  good  towns,  or  other  sufficient  men  for  that  purpose 
appointed:  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  debtor  and  the 
king,  which  is  of  two  pieces;  the  greater  is  kept  by  the 
said  merchant,  Ac.,  and  the  less  by  the  said  clerk.” — 
Blount. 

statute-roll,  s.  An  English  statute,  from  its 
being  at  first  in  the  form  of  a  roll.  {Hallam.) 
♦statute-staple,  s. 

Old  Eng.  Law :  A  bond  of  record  acknowledged, 
pursuant  to  27  Edward  III.,  c.  9,  before  the  mayor  of 
the  staple,  by  virtue  of  which  the  creditor  might 
forthwith  have  execution  against  the  body,  lands, 
and  goods  of  the  debtor  on  non-payment. 

“  How  much  money  had  proprietors  borrowed  on  mort¬ 
gage,  on  statute-merchant,  on  statute-staple!" — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

Stat  -u-tor-^,  a.  [Eng.  staiut{e) ;  -ory.]  Enacted 
by  statute ;  deriving  its  authority  from  statute. 

“All  these  different  statutory  regulations  seem  to  have 
been  made  with  great  propriety.” — Smith:  Wealth  of 
Nations,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ix. 

statutory-exposition,  s. 

Law:  An  exposition,  direct  or  indirect,  of  an 
ambiguous  statute  by  one  subsequently  passed, 
statutory-law,  s.  The  same  as  Statute-law. 
statutory-release,  s. 

Law:  A  conveyance  established  in  England  by 
4  &  5  Viet.,  c.  21,  which  superseded  the  old  com- 
pound  assurance  by  lease  and  release, 
staum-rel,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Stupid. 

“The  staumrel  corky-headed  graceless  gentry. 

The  herryment  and  ruin  of  the  country.” 

Bums:  Brigs  of  Ayr. 

staunch  {u  silent),  a.  &  v.  [Stanch,  a.  &  v.] 
staunch  {u  silent),  s.  [Stanch,  v.] 

Bot. :  Anthyllis  vulneraria.  (Pratt.) 
staun-to  -nl-y.  subst.  [Named  after  Sir  George 
Staunton,  Bart.  (1737-1801),  who  introduced  many 
plants  into  Britain  from  China.] 

Botany:  A  genus  of  Lardizabalacese.  Flowers 
monoecious ;  males  with  six  sepals,  petals  six  or 
wanting,  the  stamens  six,  opposite  the  petals; 
females  with  no  petals,  six  sterile  stamens  and 
three  distinct  ovaries.  The  fruits  of  Stauntonia 
hexaphylla  have  a  sweetish,  watery  taste,  and  are 
eaten  by  the  country  people  of  Japan;  the  juice 
also  is  a  remedy  for  ophthalmia. 

stau-ri-y,  s.  [Gr.  stauros=  a  cross;  so  named 
because  four  of  the  principal  septa  form  a  cross  in 
the  calice.] 

Palceont. :  The  typical  genus  of  Stauridee.  The 
lamellae  or  septa  in  each  cup  are  divided  by  four 
prominent  ridges  into  four  groups.  From  the  Silu¬ 
rian. 

stau-rl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  staur{ia) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Palceont. :  A  family  of  Rugosa.  Septa  well  devel¬ 
oped,  extending  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the 
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visceral  chamber,  and  showing  a  conspicuous  qua¬ 
ternary  arrangement.  Dissepiments  are  present, 
and  there  is  a  central  tabulate  area.  From  the 
Silurian  to  the  Tertiary. 

Stau-r 6-,  pref.  [Gr.  stauros=  a  cross.]  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  or  resembling  a  cross ;  having  processes  in 
the  form  of  a  cross. 

stau-ro-geph'-^-liis,  s.  [Pref.  stauro-,  and  Gr. 
kephale=  the  head.] 

Palaeont. :  A  genus  of  Cheirurid®  (q.  ▼.),  from  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Silurian,  with  the  general  char¬ 
acters  of  the  type-genus,  but  having  the  frontal 
portion  of  the  glabella  enormously  swollen. 

stau-r  oder-ma,  subst.  [Pref.  stauro-,  and  Gr. 
derraa= the  skin.] 

Palaeont.:  The  typical  genus  of  Staurodermid® 
(q.  v.).  From  the  Upper  Jurassic. 

stau-ro-der'-mi-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  stauro - 
derm(a)  ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Paloeont.:  A  family  of  fiexactinellid  Sponges. 

Stdu'-ro-llte,  s.  [Pref.  stauro-,  and  Gr.  lithos— 
a  stone ;  Ger.  staurolith.] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring  only  in 
crystals,  mostly  in  cruciform  twins  of  two  kinds, 
one  in  which  the  crystals  form  approximately  right 
angles  with  each  other,  and  the  other  in  which 
they  are  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  60°.  Hard¬ 
ness  7  to  7*5 ;  specific  gravity,  3*4  to  3’8,  after  puri¬ 
fying,  3’70  to  3*76 ;  luster,  sub-vitreous;  color,  dark 
brown  to  black,  sometimes  grayish  ;  translucent  to 
opaque ;  fracture,  conchoidal.  Composition  :  Silica, 
28’3;  alumina,  51*7 ;  protoxide  of  iron,  1 5*8 :  mag¬ 
nesia,  2’5;  water,  1’7=100,  the  discrepancies  in 
the  analyses  being  due  to  impurities.  The  varieties 
are :  (1)  Ordinary ;  (2)  Zinc-staurolite ;  (3)  Mangan- 
ese-staurolite=Nordmarkite.  Occurs  in  the  schists 
and  gneiss,  occasionally  in  crystals  of  a  tessellated 
structure,  when  seen  in  transverse  section,  resem¬ 
bling  chiastolite. 

2.  The  same  as  Hakmotome  (q.  v.).  Named  by 
Kirwan  because  of  its  cruciform  twins. 

staurolite-schist,  s. 

Petrol.:  A  fine  micaceous  schist  containing  crys¬ 
tals  of  staurolite  in  various  stages  of  development. 

istau -ro-pus,  s.  [Pref.  stauro,  and  Gr.  pous=  a 
foot.] 

Entorn.:  A  genus  of  Notodontid®.  [Lobstek- 
moth.] 

stau'-ro-sc5pe,  s.  [Pref.  stauro-,  and  Gr.  skopeo 
—  to  see.] 

Optics:  A  kind  of  polariscope  invented  by  Yon 
Kobell,  of  Bavaria,  about  1855,  and  particularly 
designed  for  investigating  the  effects  of  polarized 
light  upon  crystals. 

stau-ro-scop'-Ic,  stau-ro-scop  -ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 
stauroscop(e)  ;  -ic,  -ical.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  deter¬ 
mined  by  means  of  the  stauroscope. 

“A  complete  stauroscopic  examination.” — Eutley:  Study 
of  Rocks  (ed.  2d),  p.  85. 

stau-r 6-scop  -ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  stauroscop- 
ical ;  -ly.]  By  means  of  the  stauroscope. 

“  The  different  crystallographic  systems  may  be  deter¬ 
mined  stauroscopically.’' — Rutley:  Study  of  Rocks  (ed.  2d;, 
p.  84. 

stau'-rb-tlde,  s.  [Staurolite.] 

stau-rot’-y-pous,  a.  [Pref.  stauro-,  and  Greek 
typos= a  type.] 

Min.:  Having  the  marks  or  spots  in  the  form  of 
a  cross. 

stave,  subst.  [From  stave,  dat.,  and  staves,  pi.  of 
staff  (q.  v.).;  cf.  Icel.  stafr— a  staff,  a  stave:  Dan. 
stav= a  staff;  stave=  a  stave;  Icel.  stef—a  stave  in 
a  song.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*1.  A  pole  or  piece  of  wood  of  some  length  ;  a  staff. 
“But  I  must  hasten  downward, 

All  with  my  pilgrim  stave.” 

Longfellow:  Whither  ? 

2.  Specif.,  one  of  the  strips  (dressed  or  undressed) 
Which  compose  the  sides  of  a  cask,  tub,  or  bucket. 

3.  One  of  the  boards  joined  laterally  to  form  a 
hollow  cylinder,  curb  for  a  well  or  shaft,  the  curved 
bed  for  the  intrados  of  an  arch,  &c. 

4.  One  of  the  spars  or  rounds  of  a  rack  to  contain 
hay  in  stables  for  feeding  horses  ;  of  a  ladder,  of  a 
lantern-wheel,  &c. 

5.  A  stanza,  a  verse,  a  metrical  portion. 

“And  let  us  chant  a  passing  stave 
In  honor  of  that  hero  brave!” 

Wordsworth*  Rob  Roy's  Grave. 

II.  Music:  A  term  applied  to  the  five  horizontal 
and  parallel  lines  in  music,  upon  which  the  notes 
or  rests  are  written ;  a  staff. 

If  Great  stave: 

Music:  A  stave  consisting  of  eleven  lines,  formed 
by  the  ordinary  treble  and  bass  staves  connected  by 


a  dotted  line,  on  which  Middle  c  is  written.  On  the 
great  stave  the  clefs  never  change  their  places ;  but 
any  consecutive  set  of  five  lines  can  be  selected 

Tenor.  Treble.  Soprano, 


Bass.  Alto.  Baritone. 

from  it,  the  clef  really  retaining,  though  apparently 
changing,  its  place. 

stave,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Stave,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  break  in  a  stave  or  staves  of ;  to  break  a  hole 
in  ;  to  burst.  (Often  with  in.) 

“  The  risk  of  having  our  boats  filled  with  water,  or  even 
staved  to  pieces.” — Cook:  Second  Voyage,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

2.  To  push,  as  with  a  staff ;  hence,  to  put  off,  to 
delay,  to  postpone.  (With  off.) 

“Pitman  did  his  utmost  to  stave  of  what  looked  like 
impending  defeat.” — Field,  April  4,  1885. 

3.  To  furnish  with  staves  or  rundles. 

“Climbing  too  fast  up  the  evil  staved  ladder  of  ambi¬ 
tion.” — Knolles:  Hist.  Turkes. 


3.  To  detain ;  to  cause  to  remain. 

“That  tide  will  stay  me  longer  than  I  should.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  2. 

4.  To  make  to  stand;  to  stop;  to  hold  back;  to 
retard,  to  withhold ;  to  put  off ;  to  put  an  end  to. 

“Old  men,  upon  the  verge  of  life, 

Blessed  him  who  stayed  the  civil  strife.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  29. 

5.  To  abide ;  to  undergo,  to  meet,  to  stand. 

“  They  basely  fly,  and  dare  not  stay  the  field.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  894. 

6.  To  remain  for  the  purpose  of;  to  wait  for;  to 
await  the  time  of ;  to  wait  to  partake  of  or  to  be 
benefited  by. 

“I  stay  dinner  there.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  2. 

7.  To  last  during  the  accomplishment  or  comple¬ 
tion  of. 

“Doubts  are  also  entertained  concerning  her  ability  to 
stay  the  eourse.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*8.  To  stop  for,  to  care  for,  to  heed. 

“Nor  hedge,  nor  ditch,  nor  hill,  nor  dale  she  stayes  ” 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  vii.  22. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  remain  or  continue  in  a  place  ;  to  abide  or 
remain  for  any  indefinite  time. 

‘‘Stay  thou  by  thy  lord.” — Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  v.  5. 

2.  To  delay,  to  tarry,  to  be  long. 

“  Where  is  Kate?  I  stay  too  long  from  her.”  * 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

3.  To  make  a  stand ;  not  to  flee ;  to  stand. 


*4.  To  suffer  to  be  lost  or  poured  out  by  staving  a 
cask. 

“The  feared  disorders  that  might  ensue  thereof  have 
been  an  occasion  that  divers  times  all  the  wine  in  the 
city  hath  been  staved.” — Sandys:  Travels. 

5.  To  make  firm  by  compression ;  to  shorten  or 
compact,  as  a  heated  rod  or  bar  by  endwise  blows, 
or  as  lead  in  the  socket-joints  of  pipes. 

*B.  Intrans.:  to  fight  with  staves. 

*t[  To  stave  and  tail:  A  phrase  taken  from  bear- 
baiting;  to  stave  was  to  check  the  bear  with  a 
staff,  and  to  tail  was  to  hold  back  the  dog  by  the 
tail ;  hence,  to  cause  a  cessation  or  stoppage. 

“First  Trulla  staved  and  Cerdon  tail'd, 

Until  their  mastiffs  loosed  their  hold.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  I.  iii.  133. 

*staved,  a.  [Perhaps  a  misprint  for  slaved  or 
staled .]  Accustomed,  used. 

“  My  touch  knew  how  to  perform  her  office,  but  by 
touching  unclean  things,  or  by  using  clean  things  un¬ 
cleanly,  that  sense  became  stavud  to  all  sensuality.” — R. 
Braithwaite:  The  Penitent  Pilgrim,  p.  169. 

stav'-er,  s.  [Eng.  stav(e) ;  -er.]  A  dashing,  act¬ 
ive  person ;  a  rouser,  a  brick.  (Slang.) 

stav'-er-wort,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  staver— stagger, 
and  Eng.  wort;  from  its  being  supposed  to  cure  the 
staggers  in  horses.  (Prior.)] 

Bot. :  Senecio  jacobcea. 
stave§ ,  s.  p  l.  [Staef.] 

tstave§'-a-cre  (creasker),  *stave§'-a-ker,  s. 
[Corrupted  from  Lat.  staphisagria  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Bot.:  Delphinium  staphisagria. 

2.  Pharm.:  The  seeds  of  Delphinium  staphisa¬ 
gria.  Formerly  used  as  a  purgative  for  dogs,  and 
to  destroy  vermin  in  the  head.  Now  sold  as  a  medi¬ 
cine  to  kill  vermin  in  cattle. 

“  Stavesaker!  that’s  good  to  kill  vermin.” — Marlowe:  Dr. 
Faustus. 

stave-wopd,  s.  [Eng.  stave,  s.,  and  wood.] 

Bot. :  Simaruba  amara. 
stav'-ih g,s.  [Eng.  stav(e) ;  -ing.] 

1.  A  casing  of  staves  or  planks  which  forms  a  curb 
around  a  turbine  or  similar  water-wheel. 

2.  Forging:  Shortening  or  compacting  a  heated 
rod  or  bar  by  endwise  blows ;  upsetting. 

stav'-ihg,  a.  [Staving,  s.]  Great,  noteworthy, 
strong. 

staw,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Dan.  staae;  Sw.  staa= to  stand 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  be  fixed  or  set ;  to  be  stalled;  to 
stand  still,  as  a  cart.  (Prov.) 

B.  Trans.:  To  put  to  a  stand;  to  surfeit,  to  glut, 
to  clog,  to  disgust.  (Scotch.) 

stay  (1),  *stey-yn,  v.t.&i.  [O.  Fr.  estayer= to 
prop,  to  shore,  to  stay,  to  underset  (Fr.  Haver),  from 
estaye=&  prop,  a  shore,  a  stay  (Fr.  Mai),  from  O. 
Dut.  stade,  staeye=a  prop,  a  stay.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  prop  up,  to  support,  to  underset. 

“Aaron  and  Hur  stayed  up  his  hands.” — Exodus  xvii.  12. 

2.  To  obstruct,  to  delay,  to  hinder,  to  keep  back. 


“  Give  them  leave  to  fly  that  will  not  stay.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  3. 

*4.  To  take  up  one’s  position ;  to  stand ;  to  insist. 

“I  stay  here  on  my  bond.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

*5.  To  stop  ;  to  stand  stiH. 

“  The  glorious  sun  stays  in  his  course.” 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  iii.  1. 

*6.  To  have  an  end ;  to  come  to  an  end ;  to  cease. 

“Here  my  commission  stays.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  4. 

7.  To  continue  in  a  state ;  to  remain. 

“  The  stain  upon  his  silver  down  will  stay.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,012. 

*8.  To  wait,  to  attend ;  to  forbear  to  act. 

“Would  ye  stay  for  them  from  having  husbands?” — 
Ruth  i.  13. 

*9.  To  dwell  in  thought  or  speech ;  to  linger. 

“  I  must  stay  a  little  on  one  action,  which  preferred  the 
relief  of  others  to  the  consideration  of  yourself.”— Dry- 

den.  (Todd.) 

*10.  To  wait,  to  attend ;  to  give  attendance. 
(With  on  or  upon.) 

“Worthy  Macbeth,  we  stay  upon  your  leisure.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  K. 

*11.  To  rest,  to  depend. 

“  Ye  trust  in  oppression,  and  stay  thereon.” — Isaiah 
xxx.  12. 

12.  To  last  in  a  race  or  contest. 

“  He  won  at  Lincoln  .  .  .  and  would  stay  better  than 
Fizarro.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

stay  (2),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Stay  (2),  s.] 

Nautical : 

A.  Trans. :  To  tack ;  to  arrange  the  sails  and 
move  the  rudder,  so  as  to  bring  the  ship’s  head  to 
the  direction  of  the  wind. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  change  tack;  to  be  in  stays,  as  a 
ship. 

H  To  stay  a_  mast : 

Naut. :  To  incline  it  forward  or  aft,  or  to  one  side, 
by  the  stays  and  back-stays. 

stay  (1),  *staye,  s.  [Stay  (1),  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  support,  a  prop  ;  anything  which  supports. 

“  The  Lord  was  my  stay."— Psalm  xviii.  18. 

*2.  A  stop,  a  check,  an  obstacle,  an  obstruction. 

3.  Stand,  stop ;  cessation  of  motion  or  progres¬ 
sion.  ! 

“  A  base  spirit  has  this  vantage  of  a  brave  one,  it  keeps 
alwayes  at  a  stay,  nothing  brings  it  down,  not  beating.” — 
Beaum.  dtFlet.:  King  and  No  King,  iii. 

4.  Continuance  in  a  place  ;  abode  for  any  indefin¬ 
ite  time. 

“Your  stay  w-ith  him  may  not  be  long.” — Shakesp.; 
Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

*5.  A  lingering  or  tarrying;  delay. 

“No  more  stay:  to-morrow  thou  must  go.” — Shakesp.: 
Two  Gentlemen,  i.  3. 

*6.  Continuance  in  a  state  or  condition. 


“Your  ships  are  stayed  at  Venice.” 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  2. 


“The  conceit  of  this  inconstant  stay.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  15. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ynite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  as,  os  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


stay-at-home 
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steadiness 


*7.  State. 

-‘It  were  good  we  invented  some  politick!  waie 
Oar  matters  to  addresse  in  good  orderly  staie.” 

New  Custome,  i.  L 

*8.  A  fixed  state;  fixedness,  stability,  perma¬ 
nence. 

“  Alas!  what  stay  is  there  in  human  state. 

And  who  can  shun  inevitable  fate?  ” 

Dry  den.  (Todd.) 

*9.  Restraint  of  passion ;  prudence,  moderation, 
caution,  steadiness,  sobriety. 

“  With  prudent  stay  he  long  deferr’d 
The  rough  contention.”  Philips.  (Todd.) 
*10.  A  hook  or  clasp. 

*11.  A  station  or  fixed  anchorage  for  vessels. 

“Our  ships  lay  anchor’d  close:  nor  needed  we 

Feare  harme  on  any  staies.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  x. 

12.  {PI.):  A  corset  (q.  v.). 

“Yet  if  you  saw  her  unconfin’d  by  stays!” 

Gay:  The  Toilet. 

IT  In  composition  the  singular  is  always  used,  as 
ifat/lace,  staymaker,  &c. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Building:  A  piece  performing  the  office  of  a 
brace,  to  prevent  the  swerving  or  lateral  deviation 
of  the  piece  to  which  it  is  applied. 

2.  Mach.,  <£c.:  A  lean-to,  support,  brace-tie,  &c., 
as  the  case  may  be. 

3.  Mining :  A  piece  of  wood  used  to  secure  the 
pump  in  an  engine-shaft. 

4.  Steam: 

(1)  A  rod,  bar,  bolt,  or  gusset  in  a  boiler,  to  hold 
two  parts  together  against  the  pressure  of  steam, 
as,  the  tube-stays,  water-space  stays,  &c. 

_  (2)  One  of  the  sling-rods  connecting  the  locomo¬ 
tive  boiler  to  its  frame. 

(3)  One  of  the  rods  beneath  the  boiler  supporting 
the  inside  bearings  of  the  crank-axle  of  an  English 
locomotive, 
stay-at-home,  a.  &  s. 

A.  .4s  adj. :  Not  given  to  roam  or  travel. 

“An  indolent,  stay-at-home  man.” — Miss  Austen:  Mans¬ 
field  Park,  ch.  v. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  person  not  fond  of  roaming  or 
traveling. 

“  The  quantity  of  admiration  might  make  a  modest 
stay-at-home  dizzy  to  contemplate.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
Nov.  2,  1883. 
stay-bar,  s. 

1.  Arch. :  The  horizontal  iron  bar  which  extends 
in  one  piece  along  the  top  of  the  mullions  of  a 
traceried  window. 

2.  Steam:  A  stay-rod  (q.  v.). 
stay-bolt,  s. 

Mach. :  A  bolt  connecting  two  plates,  so  as  to 
make  them  mutually  sustaining  against  internal 
pressure. 

stay-busk,  s.  [Busk  (2),  s.,  A.] 
stay-chain,  s. 

Vehicles:  One  of  the  chains  which  connect  the 
ends  of  the  double-tree  with  the  fore-axle,  so  as  to 
limit  the  sway  of  the  former.  In  carriages  straps 
effect  the  same  purpose, 
stay-pile,  s. 

Hydraul.  Eng.:  A  pile  driven  into  a  bank  and 
affording  an  anchor  for  the  main  piles  which  form 
the  face  of  the  quay,  to  which  it  is  connected  by 
land-ties. 

stay-plough,  s. 

Bot .:  The  same  as  Rest-haeeow  (q.  v.). 
stay-rod,  s. 

1.  Steam-engine  : 

(1)  One  of  the  rods  supporting  the  boiler-plate 
which  forms  the  top  of  the  fire-box,  to  keep  the  top 
from  being  bulged  down  by  the  pressure  of  steam. 

(2)  Any  rod  in  a  steam-boiler  which  connects 
parts  exposed  to  rupture  in  contrary  directions. 

(3)  A  tension-rod  in  the  frame  of  the  marine 
steam-engine. 

2.  Build.:  Any  tie-rod  which  prevents  the  spread¬ 
ing  asunder  of  the  parts  connected. 

stay-wedge,  s. 

Locomotive :  One  of  the  wedges  fitted  to  the  in¬ 
side  bearings  of  the  driving-axles,  to  keep  them  in 
their  proper  position  in  the  stays. 

stay  (2),  s.  [A.  S.  stag;  cogn.  with  Dut.  stag; 
Icel..  Dan.,  Ger.,  &  Sw .stag;  prob.  from  its  being 
used  to  climb  by;  cf.  A.  S.  stceger=  a  stair;  Sw. 
stege=a  ladder.] 

Naut.1:  A  strong  rope  which  stiffens  and  supports 
a  mast  in  its  erect  position,  by  connecting  its  head 
to  some  part  of  the  hull,  or  to  a  part  stayed  from 
thf>  hull.  The  fore-and-aft  stays  lead  forward  in 
the  vessel’s  line  amidships;  the  back  stays  pass 
somewhat  abaft  the  shrouds,  and  are  attached  to 

bdil,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorm 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh&n.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun 
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the  side  of  the  vessel,  at  the  channels ;  the  breast 
and  standing  stays  lead  from  the  mast-heads  down 
to  the  gunwale  on  each  side.  Spring  stays  are  pre¬ 
venter  stays  to  assist  the  principal  ones.  The  fore- 
and-aft  stays  support  the  staysails  by  means  of 
hanks.  The  stays  are  named  from  the  masts  they 
support;  as,  the  forestay,  foretopmast-stay,  main- 
topmast-stay,  jib  and  flying-jib  stay,  bob-stay,  &c. 
A  jumper-stay  is  a  movable  stay  leading  from  the 
head  of  a  mainmast  to  a  pair  of  eye-bolts  in  the 
deck  close  to  the  after  part  of  the  fore-rigging. 
The  triatic  stay  is  connected  a  t  its  en  ds  to  the  heads 
of  the  fore  and  main  masts,  and  has  a  thimble 
spliced  to  its  bight  for  the  suspension  of  the  stay- 
tackle  (q.  v.). 

“  When  the  Manila  ship  first  puts  to  sea,  she  takes  on 
board  a  much  greater  quantity  of  water  than  can  be 
stowed  between  decks-  and  the  jars  which  contain  it  are 
hung  afi  about  the  Shrouds  and  stays,  so  as  to  exhibit  at 
a  distance  -  very  odd  appearance.” — Anson:  Voyages,  bk. 
ii.,  ch.  x. 

IT  1.  In  stays,  hove  in  stars : 

Naut. :  The  situation  of  a  vessel  wflen  she  is  stay¬ 
ing  or  going  about  from  one  tack  to  another.  For 
details  see  illustra¬ 
tion. 

2.  To  miss  stays: 

To  fail  in  tacking. 

3.  To  heave  in 
stays:  To  put  a  ves¬ 
sel  about  by  tacking. 

4.  Slack  in  stays: 

The  situation  of  a 
ship  when  she  works 
slowly  in  stays. 

stay-hole,  s. 

Naut.:  The  grom¬ 
met  or  hole  in  a  stay¬ 
sail  through  which 
the  hanks  pass;  by 
the  latter  the  sail 
runs  on  the  stay. 

stay-sail,  s. 

Naut. :  A  fore-and-aft  sail  supported  by  a  stay  of 
a  vessel. 

“If  caught  suddenly  in  a  squall,  the  stay-sail  can  be 
quickly  lowered.” — Field,  Jan.  30,  1886. 

stay-tackle,  s. 

Naut. :  Tackle  suspended  from  the  triatic  stay, 
and  used  for  hoisting  in  heavy  butts  of  water, 
freight,  boats,  blubber,  &c. 

*stayd,  *stayed,  a.  [Stay  (l),u.]  Staid  (q.  v.). 

“  Whatsoever  is  above  these  proceedeth  of  shortness  of 
memory,  or  of  want  of  a  stayed  and  equal  attention.” — 
Bacon. 

^stayed'-ljf,  adverb.  [Eng.  stayed;  - ly .]  In  a 
staid  manner ;  staidly. 

^stayed  -ness,  *stayd'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  stayed; 

•ness.) 

1.  Solidity,  weight. 

“When  substantialness  combineth  with  delightfulness, 
and  currentness  with  stayedness,  how  can  the  language 
sound  other  than  most  full  of  sweetness?” — Camden: 

Remains. 

2.  Composure,  gravity,  staidness. 

“Their  supposed  courage,  stayedness  and  sobriety  is 
really  nothing  else  but  the  dull  and  sottish  stupidity  of 
their  minds.” — Cudworth:  Intell.  System,  p.  658. 

stay  -er,  s.  [Eng.  stay  (1),  v. ;  -er.) 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  stays ;  one  who  or  that 
which  supports,  stops,  or  restrains. 

“  Jove  the  guardian  of  the  capitol, 

He,  the  great  stayer  of  our  troops  in  rout.” 

A.  Philips. 

2.  A  man  or  animal  capable  of  holding  on  for  a 
long  time. 

“  Monolith  has  never  been  thought  such  a  genuiue 
stayer  as  to  prefer  two  miles  to  one.” — Field,  Oct.  3,  1885. 

stay '-lace,  s.  [Eng.  stay  (l),s.  1.12,  and  lace.) 
A  lace  for  fastening  up  the  stays,  or  the  bodice  of 
ladies’  dress. 

“  A  staylace  from  England  should  become  a  topick  for 
censure  at  visits.” — Swift. 

stay'-less,  *stai-lesse,  *stay-lesse,  a.  [Eng. 
stay  (1),  s  ;  -less.)  Without  stop  or  delay. 

“  They  fled  the  field  .  .  . 

With  stailess  steps,  each  one  his  life  to  shield.” 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  187. 

stay'-mak-er,  s.  [Eng.  stay  (1),  s.,  I.  11,  and 
maker.)  One  whose  occupation  is  to  make  stays. 

stay§,  s.  pi.  [Stay  (1),  s.,  I.  12.] 

stead,  *stede,  *steed,  *stude,  s.  [A.  S.  stede- a 
place ;  stcedh,  stedh=n  bank,  a  shore  [Staithe]  ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  stad=a  town  ;  O.  Dut.  stede = a  farm ; 
Icel.  stadhr= astead,  a  place  ;stadha=a  place ; Dan. 
&  Sw.  stad— a  town ;  Dan.  sted— a  place ;  Ger.  stadt, 
statt=a  town;  a  place;  O.  H.  Ger.  stat:  Goth. 
staths= a  stead,  a  place.] 


*1.  A  place,  a  spot. 

“  Flie,  file  this  fearfull  stead  anoon.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II  lv.  42. 

2.  Place  or  room  which  another  had,  or  might 
have  had.  (Preceded  by  in.) 

“  Hang  the  guiltless  in  their  stead 

Of  whom  the  churches  have  less  need.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  ii.  2. 

*3.  A  frame,  as  of  a  bed. 

“  To  loll  on  couches,  rich  with  citron  steds.” 

Dry  den,  Virgil;  Georgic  ii.  725. 

4.  A  steading  (q.  v.). 

*5.  Plight,  state,  condition. 

“In  so  bad  a  stead.” — Spenser.-  F.  Q.,  IV.  iv.  22. 

*6.  A  moment ;  time. 

“Rest  a  little  stead.” — Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  vii.  40. 

IT  Stead  is  common  as  the  second  element  in 
names  of  places ;  as,  Hampstead.  Cf.  also  home¬ 
stead,  road  stead,  &  c. 

*!f  (1)  To  do  stead:  To  do  service  to;  to  avail. 
(Usually  with  an  adjective.) 

“Here  thy  sword  can  do  thee  little  stead.” 

Milton:  Comus,  611 

(2)  To  stand  in  stead :  To  be  of  use  or  advantage. 
(Usual!  with  an  adjective.) 

“The  heip  of  one  stands  me  in  little  stead.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  6. 

*stead,  *steed,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Stead,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  stand  in  stead  to ;  to  benefit,  to  advantage. 
(Shakesp.:  Tivo  Gentlemen,  ii.  1.) 

2.  To  supply  the  place  of ;  to  replace. 

“We  shall  advise  this  wronged  maid  to  stead  up  youi 
appointment,  and  go  in  your  place.” — Shakesp.:  Measur • 
for  Measure,  iii.  i. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  stop,  to  stay. 

“I  shalle  not  sted 
Tille  I  have  theym  thider  led.” 

Townley  Mysteries,  p.  6. 

*stead  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  stead;  -able.)  Service¬ 
able. 

“  Wherein  I  could  not  be  steaddble.” — Urquhart:  Rabe¬ 
lais,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xxviii. 

stead -fast,  *  sted -fast,  *sted-faste,  *stide- 
fast,  *stude-vaste,  adj.  [A.  S.  siedefceste= firm  in< 
one’s  place,  steadfast ;  stede=a  place,  and  fcest= 
fast ;  cogn.  with  O.  Dut.  stedevast ;  Icel.  stadhfastr,. 
from  stadh=a  place,  and  fastr=  fast;  Danish  stad- 
fast.) 

1.  Firmly  fixed  or  established ;  firm. 

“How  reV rend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile  .  .  . 

By  its  own  weight  made  steadfast  and  immoveable.” 

Congreve:  Mourning  Bride,  ii. 

2.  Constant,  firm,  resolute;  not  fickle  or  waver¬ 
ing. 

“  Whom  resist,  steadfast  in  the  faith.” — 1  Peter  v.  9. 

3.  Steady,  unwavering,  firm. 

“We  say  with  word  stedfaste,  we  chese  Baliol  Jon.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  250. 

stead-fast-ly,  sted'-fast-ly,  adv.  [English 
steadfast;  -ly.) 

1.  In  a  steadfast  manner ;  firmly,  resolutely ;  with¬ 
out  wavering. 

“But  to  the  politics  of  his  family  he  steadfastly  ad¬ 
hered.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

2.  With  steady  or  fixed  gaze. 

“  Admiring  with  a  look  steadfastly  set. 

His  real  beauty  in  his  counterfeit.” 

Sherburne:  Salmacis. 

stead'-fgtst-ness,  *sted  -f^.st-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 

steadfast;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  steadfast;  firm 
ness  of  standing ;  fixedness  in  place. 

2.  Firmness  of  mind  or  purpose  ;  fixedness  in  prim 
ciple ;  resolution,  constancy. 

“In  public  storms  of  manly  steadfastness 

Dryden:  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  i.  889. 

stead'-i-er,  s.  [Eng.  steady,  v. ;  -er.)  One  who- 
or  that  which  steadies ;  in  racing  slang,  a  heavy 
weight  to  be  carried  by  a  horse. 

“Carrying  the  steadier  of  12  st.  9  lb.  on  her  back.” — 
Field,  Dec.  26,  1885. 

Stead'-I-ly,  *sted-di-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  steady;  -ly.) 

1.  In  a  steady  manner ;  with  steadiness  or  firm¬ 
ness  of  standing  or  position;  without  shaking  or 
tottering. 

2.  Without  wavering  or  irregularity ;  constantly; 
without  variation. 

“Meanwhile  a  fire  of  musketry  was  kept  up  on  both, 
sides,  but  more  skilfully  and  more  steadily  by  the  regular 
soldiers  than  by  the  mountaineers.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

stead  -I-ness,  *sted-di-ness,  s.  [Eng.  steady ; 

-ness.) 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  steady;  firmness 
or  fixedness  of  standing  or  position ;  freedom  from 
tottering  or  shaking. 
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Ship  in  Stays. 


5,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f , 
;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bfl,  del.. 


steading 

2.  Firmness  of  mind  or  purpose;  steadfastness, 
constancy,  resolution. 

3.  Consistent,  uniform,  or  steady  conduct. 

“A  friend  is  useful  to  form  an  undertaking,  and  secure 
steadiness  of  conduct.” — Collier:  Of  Friendship. 

4.  Uniformity ;  absence  of  variation  or  irregular¬ 
ity. 

“This  extraordinary  steadiness  of  price.” — Smith: 
Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xi. 

Stead'-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  stead,  s. ;  -ing.]  The  collec¬ 
tion  of  buildings,  the  house,  stables,  barns,  and 
other  out-houses  of  a  farm. 

stead  -y,  *sted-dy,  *sted-i,  *sted-y,  *sted-ye, 
♦stid-igh,  a.  [A.  S.  stceddhig— steady,  from  stcedh 
=  a  place:  cogn.  with  O.  Dut.  stedigh=:&Tni,  from 
stede=a  place  ;  Icel. stOdhugr =steady .from  stadhr; 
Dan .stadig;  Sw.  stadig;  Ger.  stdfi<7=continual.] 

1.  Firmly  fixed ;  firm  in  standing  or  position  ;  fast; 
not  shaking  or  tottering. 

2.  Firm  in  mind  or  purpose ;  constant,  resolute ; 
not  fickle,  changeable,  or  wavering ;  not  easily 
moved  or  persuaded  to  change  a  purpose. 

“O’er  moss  and  moor,  and  holt  and  hill, 

His  track  the  steady  bloodhounds  trace.” 

Scott:  The  Chase,  xxiv. 

3.  Regular,  constant,  undeviating,  uniform ;  free 
from  variation  or  irregularity. 

“He  would  have  seen,  wherever  he  turned,  that  dislike 
of  steady  industry.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

4.  Not  loose  or  irregular  in  conduct;  persevering. 

steady-going,  a.  Quiet,  respectable ;  that  may 

be  depended  on. 

“He  has  been  for  many  years  a  prominent  member  of 
the  House,  where  his. steady-going  qualities  and  common- 
sense  have  given  him  weight  and  influence.” — St.  James’s 
Gazette,  Feb.  22,  1887. 

steady-pin,  s. 

Founding : 

1.  One  of  the  pins  which  connect  the  parts  of  a 
flask. 

2.  A  dowel-pin  in  a  sectional  structure. 

steady-rest,  s. 

Lathe :  A  guide  attached  to  the  slide-rest  of  a 
lathe,  and  placed  in  contact,  with  the  work,  to 
steady  it  in  turning.  Called  also  a  Back-rest.  [Rest, 

II.  5.] 

stead-y,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Steady,  a.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  make  steady,  firm,  or  fast;  to  hold 
or  keep  from  shaking  or  tottering;  as,  to  steady 
one’s  hand. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  steady;  to  regain  or 
maintain  an  upright  position  ;  to  move  steadily. 

“The  rapidity  with  which  they  steady  down  and  resume 
their  straightforward  motion.” — Field,  Sept.  4,  1886. 

♦stead -f,  s.  [Stithy.] 

steak,  *steike,  *steyke,  s.  [Icel.  steik=  a  steak, 
so  called  from  its  being  roasted,  which  was  for¬ 
merly  done  by  sticking  it  on  a  wooden  peg  before 
the  fire  ;  from  steikja=  to  roast;  stika=&  stick  ;  Sw. 
Kfefc=roast  meat;  steka= to  roast,  sticka=to  stick, 
to  stab ;  Danish  steg= a  steak  ;  siege = to  roast ;  stik= 
a  stab ;  stikke= a  stick.]  A  slice  of  beef,  pork,  veni¬ 
son,  or  the  like  broiled  or  cut  for  broiling. 

“If  there  want  but  a  collop  or  steak.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.,  Maid  in  the  Mill,  iv.  2. 

steal,  *steale,  *stele  (pa.  t.  *stal,  *stale,  *staal, 
stole;  pa.  par.  *stole,  stolen),  v.t.&i.  [A.S.  stelan 
(pa.  t.  steel,  pi.  stcelon,  pa.  par.  stolen ) ,’  cogn.  with 
Dut.  stelen;  Icel.  stela;  Dan.  sticele;  Sw.  stjala ; 
Ger.  stehlen;  O.  H.  Ger.  stelan;  Goth,  stilan .] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  take  and  carry  away  feloniously ;  to  take 
clandestinely  and  without  right  or  leave,  as  the 
goods  of  another;  to  purloin. 

2.  To  take,  to  extract,  without  any  idea  of  feloni¬ 
ous  intent. 

“And,  like  the  bee,  steal  all  the  sweets  away.” 

Cowper:  An  Ode. 

*3.  To  gain  or  win  secretly  or  gradually. 

“  How  many  a  tear 

Hath  dear  religion’s  love  stol’n  from  mine  eye.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  31. 

*4.  To  assume  hypocritically. 

“Who  cannot  steal  a  shape  that  means  deceit?” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  II.,  iii.  1. 

*5.  To  withdraw  clandestinely,  to  insinuate,  to 
oreep,  to  slink  furtively.  (Used  reflexively.) 

“Ee  will  steal  himself  into  a  man’s  favor.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well,  iii.  6. 

*6.  To  do,  perform,  or  effect  secretly ;  to  try  to 
accomplish  clandestinely. 

“’Twere  good  to  steal  our  marriage.” 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

*7.  To  abduct. 

“The  gentleman 
That  lately  stole  his  daughter.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 
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TI  To  steal  a  child  is  kidnapping  (q.  v.) ;  to  steal 
and  marry  a  girl  under  the  age  of  consent  is  felony, 
in  most  of  the  states. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  thieve;  to  practice  or  be  guilty  of  thieving. 
“  Let  him  that  stole,  steal  no  more.” — Ephesians  iv.  28. 

2.  To  withdraw  or  pass  privily ;  to  go  or  come 
furtively ;  to  slip  away  or  in  secretly. 

“He  stealeth  into  her  chamber.” — Shakesp.:  Rape  of 
Lucrece,  Arg.  15. 

If  To  steal  a  march :  To  march  secretly ;  hence, 
figuratively,  to  gain  an  advantage  by  being  before¬ 
hand.  (Usually  followed  by  on.) 

steal,  steel,  subst.  [Stale  (2),  s.]  The  wooden 
handle  of  any  iron  implement,  as  a  rake.  ( Prov .) 

steal '-er  (l),s.  [Eng.  steal,  v.;  -er.]  One  who 
steals ;  a  thief. 

“Yield  up 

Their  deer  to  be  the  stand  of  the  stealer.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  ii.  3. 

steal -er  (2),  s.  [Steelek.] 
steal-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Steal,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  steals;  theft.  [Lakceny.] 
*2.  That  which  is  stolen ;  stolen  property.  (Gen¬ 
erally  in  the  plural.) 

♦steal  -liig-ly,  adv.  [English  stealing;  -ly.]  By 
stealing ;  slyly,  stealthily,  furtively,  imperceptibly. 

“They  did  so  stealingly  slip  into  one  another.” — Sidney: 
Arcadia,  bk.  ii. 

stealth,  *stelth,  *stelthe,  s.  [Eng.  steal;  - th ; 
Icel.  staldr;  Dan.  styld;  Sw.  stbld.] 

*1.  The  act  of  stealing. 

“The  owner  proveththe  stealth  to  have  been  committed 
ujjon  him  by  such  an  outlaw,  and  to  have  been  found  in 
the  possession  of  the  prisoner.” — Spenser:  State  of  Ire¬ 
land. 

*2.  That  which  is  stolen  ;  stolen  property. 

“  On  his  back  a  heavy  load  he  bare 
Of  nightly  stealths,  and  pillage  several.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  iii.  16. 

*3.  A  going  secretly ;  clandestine  or  furtive  mo¬ 
tion. 

“Your  stealth  unto  this  wood.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  iii.  2. 

4.  Secret,  furtive,  or  clandestine  mode  of  pro¬ 
cedure  ;  a  proceeding  by  secrecy ;  furtive  actions  or 
procedure.  (Used  both  in  a  good  and  bad  sense.) 

If  By  stealth:  Secretly, in  secret,  privately. 

“Let  humble  Allen,  with  an  awkward  shame, 

Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame.” 

Pope:  Epilogue  to  Satires,  i.  136. 
stealth-like,  a.  Stealthy,  furtive,  shy. 

“And  then  advanced  with  stealth-like  pace, 

Drew  softly  near  her — and  more  near.” 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe,  vii. 

♦stealth'-ful,  *stealtti'-full,  a.  [Eng.  stealth; 
-full.']  Given  to  stealth ;  stealthy. 

“  If  thy  graue  raie 

Hath  any  man  seene,  making  stealthfull  waie 
With  all  these  oxen!” 

Chapman:  Homer;  Hymne  to  Hermes. 

*stealth  -f  ul-ly,  adv.  [English  stealthful;  -ly.] 
Stealthily.  ( 

♦stealth  -ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  stealthful;  -ness.] 
Stealthiness. 

stealth  -l-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  stealthy;  -ly.]  In  a 
stealthy  manner ;  by  stealth  ;  furtively,  slyly. 

stealth-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  stealthy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  stealthy. 

stealth  -f,  a.  [English  stealth;  -?/.]  Like  one 
whose  object  is  to  steal ;  done  by  stealth  ;  done  or 
accomplished  clandestinely ;  furtive,  sly,  clandes¬ 
tine,  privy. 

“  Now  wither’d  murder  with  his  stealthy  pace, 

Moves  like  a  ghost.”  Shakesp.  -  Macbeth,  ii.  1. 

steam,  *steem,  *stem,  *steeme,  s.  [A.  S.  stedm 
=  a  vapor,  smell,  smoke  ;  Dut.  sfoom=steam.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Popularly  applied  to  the  visible  moist  vapor 
which  rises  from  water,  and  from  all  moist  and 
liquid  bodies,  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  heat ; 
as,  the  steam  of  boiling  water. 

3.  Haze  caused  by  the  sun’s  heat. 

4.  Any  exhalation. 

“A  pestilent  and  most  corrosive  steam, 

Like  a  gross  fog  Boeotian,  rising  fast.” 

Cowper:  Task,  iii.  494. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Physics:  Water  in  its  gaseous  form.  It  is  a 
colorless,  invisible  gas,  quite  distinct  from  the  vis¬ 
ible  cloud  which  issues  from  a  kettle,  &c.,  which  is 
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composed  of  minute  drops  of  water  produced  bjr 
the  condensation  of  the  steam  as  it  issues  into  the 
colder  air.  Under  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure, 
water  boils  in  an  open  vessel  at  a  temperature  of 
212%  and  the  steam  always  has  this  temperature, 
no  matter  how  fast  the  water  is  made  to  boil.  The 
heat  which  is  supplied  simply  suffices  to  do  the 
work  of  converting  the  liquid  water  at  212  into 
gaseous  steam  at  212%  without  raising  the  temper¬ 
ature  of  the  steam  at  all.  If  the  temperature  of 
steam  at  212°  is  lowered  by  only  a  very  small 
amount,  part  of  the  steam  is  condensed ;  hence 
steam  at  this  temperature  is  termed  moist  or  sat- 
uratedsteam.  At  high  temperatures  and  pressures, 
steam  behaves  like  a  perfect  gas ;  but  at  lower  press¬ 
ures  and  at  temperatures  near  the  boiling-point  of 
water,  its  behavior  differs  markedly  from  that  of 
perfect  gases ;  and  this  change  of  properties  has  to 
be  taken  into  account  in  all  calculations  connected 
with  the  expansion  of  steam  in  steam-engines. 
[Law,  If  (2).]  The  terms  high  pressure  (q.  v.)  and 
low  pressure  (q.  v.)  are  applied  to  steam  without 
any  sharply-defined  limit  between  them.  If  the 
steam  is  superheated  by  passing  it  through  hot 
pipes,  it  is  converted  into  dry  steam,  which,  within 
certain  limits,  behaves  like  a  perfect  gas.  If,  in¬ 
stead  of  allowing  the  steam  to  escape  freely,  the 
water  is  boiled  in  a  closed  vessel,  the  steam  accu¬ 
mulates,  and  both  pressure  and  temperature  rap¬ 
idly  increase,  until  the  former  becomes  several 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere.  If  now 
the  steam  is  allowed  to  escape,  it  rapidly  expands, 
and  if  it  escapes  into  the  cylinder  of  a  steam-engine 
(q.  v.),  the  expansion  can  be  utilized  and  converted 
into  work.  As  the  steam  expands,  its  pressure  of 
course  becomes  less  and  less,  until  it  is  not  greater 
than  that  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  at  the  same  time 
its  temperature  is  reduced,  the  reduction  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  rapidity  with  which  expansion  takes 
place.  The  economic  uses  of  steam  are  extremely 
numerous.  The  most  important  is  that  of  an  agent 
for  the  production  of  mechanical  force  on  rail¬ 
ways,  in  steam-boats,  and  in  manufactories.  It  is 
also  largely  employed  in  warming  buildings,  in 
heating  baths,  in  brewing,  in  distilling,  and  for 
cooking  purposes.  [Steam-engine.] 

2.  Oeol. :  The  explosive  force  of  steam  seeking 
vent  is  believed  to  be  a  potent  factor  in  producing 
earthquakes  and  volcanic  phenomena. 

steam-blower,  s.  A  blower  driven  by  a  steam- 
engine,  or  one  in  which  the  steam  is  mingled  with 
the  air-blast.  [Blower,  s.,  II.  1.] 

steam-boat,  s.  A  boat  or  vessel  propelled  by 
steam  acting  either  on  paddles  or  on  a  screw.  The 
term  especially  belongs  to  steam  river-craft ;  ocean¬ 
going  craft  being  called  steamers,  steamships, &c. 

If  Genesis  of  the  steam-boat:  The  first  steam-boat 
was  built  by  Dennis  Papin,  who  navigated  it  safely 
down  the  Fulda  as  long  ago  asl707.  Unfortunately 
this  pioneer  craft  was  destroyed  by  jealous  sailors, 
and  even  the  very  memory  of  it  was  lost  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  century.  In  1775  Perrier,  another 
Frenchman,  built  an  experimental  steam  vessel  at 
Paris.  Eight  years  later,  in  1783,  Jouffroy  took  up 
the  idea  that  had  been  evolved  by  Papin  and  Per¬ 
rier  and  built  a  steam-boat  which  did  good  service 
for  some  time  on  the  Saone. 

The  first  American  to  attempt  to  apply  steam  to 
navigation  was  John  Fitch,  a  Connecticut  mechanic, 
who  made  his  initial  experiments  in  the  year 
1785.  To  what  extent  Fitch  was  indebted  to  the 
three  illustrious  French  inventors  named  above  we 
are  not  informed,  but  that  his  models  were  original 
there  is  not  theleast  doubt.  In  the  first  he  employed 
a  large  pipe  kettle  for  generating  the  steam,  the 
motive  power  being  side  paddles  working  after  the 
fashion  of  oars  on  a  common  rowboat.  In  the 
second  Fitch  craft  the  same  mode  of  propulsion 
was  adopted  with  the  exception  that  the  paddles 
were  made  to  imitate  a  revolving  wheel  and  were 
fixed  to  the  stern — clearly  foreshadowing  the  pres¬ 
ent  sternwheeler. 

This  last  mentioned  boat  was  the  first  American 
steam  vessel  that  can  be  pronounced  a  success.  It 
made  its  first  trip  to  Burlington  in  July,  1788.  But, 
after  all,  it  was  not  until  after  theopening  of  the 
present  century  that  steam  navigation  started  into 
actual  lfe.  In  1807  Robert  Fulton  (who  every  school 
child  knows  was  an  American) ,  in  conjunction  with 
one  Robert  R.  Livingston,  built  the  Clermont  and 
established  a  regular  packet  service  between  New 
York  and  Albany. 

The  success  of  this  undertaking  was  so  satisfac¬ 
tory  that  four  new  boats  were  built  before  the  end 
of  1811,  at  least  two  of  them  being  designed  for  ser¬ 
vice  in  other  rivers.  [Steamship.] 

Steam-boat  rollers:  Rollers  armed  with  steel 
teeth,  and  revolving  on  parallel  axes  toward  each 
other,  by  which  coal  is  broken  at  the  mines.  The 
coal  falls  on  to  an  inclined  screen  known  as  the 
steam-boat  screen  (q.  v.). 

Steam-boat  screen:  An  inclined  barrel-screen 
which  receives  the  coal  from  the  steam-boat  roll¬ 
ers,  and  sorts  it. 
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steam-boiler,  s.  [Steam-engine.] 

Steam-box,  s.  A  steam-chest, 
steam-brake,  s. 

Bail.  Eng. :  A  device  for  bringing  the  power  of 
6team  under  pressure  to  act  upon  the  carriage 
wheels  and  stop  their  motion. 

steam-buzzer,  subst.  A  form  of  steam-whistle 
(q.  v.)  used  in  manufacturing  districts  as  a  signal 
for  commencing  and  leaving  off  work.  (Eng.) 

“  Nothing  at  all  approaching  the  steam-buzzer,  which 
is  still  to  be  found  in  some  manufacturing  neigh¬ 
borhoods,  was  known  to  our  happy  forefathers.  The 
steam-buzzer  is  a  peculiarly  ingenious  combination  of  the 
fog-horn,  a  threshing-machine,  and  a  locomotive  boiler 
on  the  point  of  bursting.  When  this  device  ‘goes  off’  at 
six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  with  the  objectof  summoning 
workpeople  to  their  daily  toil,  it  is  universally  recognized 
in  its  vicinity  that  the  time  for  sleep  has  passed.”—  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Telegraph. 

steam-car,  s.  A  steam-carriage;  a  car  or  car¬ 
riage  drawn  by  steam  power. 

steam-carriage,  subst.  A  carriage  propelled  by 
steam ;  specially  used  of  a  locomotive  engine 
adapted  to  work  on  an  ordinary  road.  [Steam- 
engine,  Tramway.] 
steam-casing,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  A  steam-jacket  around  a  cylinder  or 
other  object  to  keep  in  the  warmth.  Invented  by 
Watt,  to  prevent  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the 
cylinder. 

steam-chamber,  s. 

1.  The  steam-room  in  a  boiler ;  the  space  for  the 
collection  of  steam,  above  the  water-line ;  a  steam- 
dome. 

2.  Asteam-tank  (q.  v.). 
steam- chest,  s. 

1.  Steam-engine:  A  box  or  chamber  above  the 
boiler  to  form  a  reservoir  for  the  steam,  and  whence 
it  passes  to  the  engine. 

2.  Calico-printing:  One  form  of  steam  apparatus 
in  which  steam  is  applied  to  cloths,  in  order  to  fix 
the  colors,  called  steam-colors  from  this  mode  of 
treatment. 

3.  A  chamber  heated  by  steam,  and  used  for  soft¬ 
ening  timber  which  is  to  be  bent  to  a  curved  form, 
as  ships’  planking. 

steam-chimney,  s. 

Steam-engine:  An  annular  chamber  around  the 
chimney  of  a  boiler-furnace  for  superheating  steam. 

steam-cock,  s.  A  valve  or  faucet  in  a  st»am- 
pipe. 

steam-coil,  s.  A  steam-pipe  bent  into  a  shape  to 
occupy  the  bottom  or  sides  of  a  boiler,  so  as  to  have 
a  large  surface  in  compact  space.  Used  in  lard- 
tanks,  malt-vats,  vacuum-pans,  &c. 

steam-colors,  s. pi.  A  style  of  calico-printing  in 
which  a  mixture  of  dye  extracts  and  mordants  is 
topically  applied  to  cloth,  while  the  chemical  reac¬ 
tion  which  fixes  the  colors  to  the  fiber  is  produced 
by  steam. 

Steam-crane,  subst.  A  crane  worked  by  a  steam- 
engine  ;  it  frequently  carries  the  engine  upon  the 
same  frame, 
steam-cylinder,  s. 

Steam-eng.:  The  chamber  within  which  th'.  piston 
reciprocates.  [Piston.] 
steam-dome,  s.  [Steam-chamber,  1.] 
steam-dredger,  s.  [Dredging-machine.] 


steam-engine,  s. 

Steam  <&  Mech. :  An  apparatus  for  converting 
heat  into  work.  The  first  steam-engine  of  which 
we  have  any  account  is  the  eolipile  (q.  v.).  The 
Marquis  of  Worcester  (about  1601-1667)  described  a 
steam-engine  in  his  Century  of  Inventions,  but  no 
practical  result  followed.  In  1698  Captain  Savery 
described  his  engine  for  raising  water,  and  this  was 
the  first  actually  used.  The  principle  had  been 
described  by  Papin  a  few  years  previously 
[Digester,  II.],  and  was  applied  by  Newcomen, 
•who,  in  conjunction  with  Cawley,  invented  the  first 
self-aoting  engine  in  1712,  and  used  it  for  working 
pumps,  &c.  It  consisted  of  a  cylinder  in  which 
there  was  a  circular  disc  or  piston  fitting  tightly, 
font  capable  of  being  moved  up  and  down.  Attached 
to  the  center  of  the  piston  was  a  vertical  shaft  or 
piston-rod;  and  a  stout  beam,  turning  about  a 
center,  was  attached  at  one  end  by  a  chain  to  the 
piston-rod,  and  at  the  other  end  by  a  chain  to  a 
pump-rod.  Steam  was  admitted  to  the  cylinder  at 
the  bottom,  and  the  piston  rose,  the  pump-rod 
being  pulled  down  by  a  counterpoise  attached  to 
that  end  of  the  beam.  When  the  cylinder  was  full 
of  steam,  the  supply  was  cut  off,  and  cold  water  was 
injected  into  the  cylinder.  The  steam  was  thus 
condensed,  and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
acting  on  the  top  of  the  piston  drove  it  down,  l  ';s- 
ing  the  opposite  end  of  the  beam,  and  with  it  the 
pump-rod.  In  1763  J ames  W att  invented  the  method 


of  condensing  the  steam  in  a  separate  vessel  away 
from  the  cylinder  [Condenser,  II.,  1]  ;  he  also  was 
the  first  to  use  the  pressure  of  the  steam  itself 
instead  of  that  of  the  atmosphere,  thus  making  the 
mechanism  in  reality  a  steam-engine.  Watt’s  first 
patent  was  taken  out  in  1769.  Newcomen’s  engine 
and  Watt’s  first  engine  weresingle-actiug  (q.v.).  In 
1781  Watt  took  out  a  patent  for  a  double-acting 
steam-engine  (q.  v.).  Some  time  previously  to  this 
Watt  had  introduced  the  method  of  allowing 
the  steam  to  work  expansively.  [Expansion, 
II.  5],  and  showed  that  the  condenser  might  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  the  waste  steam  being  discharged 
into  the  air  by  opening  suitable  valves.  The  non¬ 
condensation  of  the  steam  and  the  method  of  work¬ 
ing  steam  expansively  can  only  be  satisfactorily 
employed  with  high-pressure  engines,  in  which  the 
pressure  of  the  steam  is  several  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  atmosphere;  the  early  engines  of  New¬ 
comen  and  Watt  were  low-pressure  engines,  in 
which  the  pressure  of  the  steam  was  not  very  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere.  The  essential 
parts  of  a  modern  steam-engine  are :  The  steam- 
boiler,  usually  called  the  boiler,  in  which  the  steam 
is  generated.  It  is  made  of  wrought-iron  plates, 
sufficiently  thick  to  resist  considerably  more  than 
the  highest  pressure  which  they  will  be  called  upon 
to  bear,  and  the  form  of  the  boiler  is  designed  to 
secure  the  greatest  possible  economy  of  heat.  The 
boilers  of  locomotives,  and  of  those  of  many  sta¬ 
tionary  engines,  are  traversed  by  a  large  number  of 
tubes,  along  which  the  gases  from  the  fire  pass; 
and  in  steam  fire-engines  the  boiler  consists  of  a 
series  of  comparatively  narrow  tubes  filled  with 
water,  this  being  the  form  which  enables  steam  to 
be  got  up  with  the  greatest  rapidity.  The  height 
of  the  water  and  the  pressure  of  steam  in  the  boiler 
are  indicated  by  gauges,  of  which  there  are  several 
forms.  In  order  to  prevent  the  pressure  rising  too 
high,  each  boiler  is  fitted  with  one  or  more  forms 
of  safety-valve  (q.  v.).  The  cylinder  is  made  of 
cast-iron,  carefully  bored  on  the  inside ;  and  the 
piston  (q.  v.)  is  a  circular  plate  of  iron  packed 
closely  into  the  cylinder  by  means  of  metallic  rings. 
The  piston-rod  is  usually  steel,  and  passes  out  of 
the  cylinder  through  a  stuffing-box,  in  which  it  is 
packed  steam-tight,  either  by  greased  tow  or  by 
metallic-rings.  The  cylinder  is  provided  with  a 
steam-jacket,  or  outer  casing,  in  which  steam  cir¬ 
culates  ;  or  is  covered  with  some  non-conducting 
material,  in  order  to  prevent  loss  of  heat  and  con¬ 
sequent  condensation  of  steam.  The  distribution 
of  steam,  or  its  admission  above  and  below  the 
piston, is controlledby  a  slide-valve  (q.v.),  working 
in  a  small  cylinder  or  valve-casing  attached  to  the 
cylinder.  According  to  the  arrangement  of.  these 
principal  parts,  distinctive  names  are  applied  to 
steam  -  engines.  [Beam  -  engine,  Horizontal 
Steam-engine,  Oscillating-engine,  Vertical- 
engine.]  They  are  also  classified  according  to 
their  uses,  as  Portable,  Stationary,  Locomotive, 
Marine,  Pumping,  &c.  In  order  to  overcome  the 
difficulty  of  the  dead-points  (q.v.),  the  fly-wheel 
was  adopted  by  Watt  in  his  engines,  and  has  been 
used  ever  since.  [Fly-wheel.]  In  engines  which 
have  no  fly-wheel  tne  same  end  is  attained  by  hav¬ 
ing  two  cylinders,  working  on  the  same  shaft,  but 
with  their  cranks  at  right  angles.  The  speed  at 
which  an  engine  works  depends  on  the  resistance 
which  it  has  to  overcome ;  and  where  this  resistance 
is  continually  varying,  as  it  generally  is,  the  speed 
of  the  engine  will  also  vary.  It  is  necessary,  how¬ 
ever,  to  keep  the  speed  as  uniform  as  possible,  and 
this  is  done  partly  by  the  fly-wheel,  and  partly  by 
the  governor.  [Governor,  II.,  2.]  In  locomotive 
and  other  engines  where  fly-wheels  or  governors 
are  not  used,  the  speed  is  regulated  by  means  of 
an  arrangement  for  varying  the  time  at  which  the 
steam  is  cut  off  by  the  slide-valve.  [Compound 
Steam-engine.]  About  1784,  Watt  patented,  but 
did  not  actually  construct,  a  locomotive,  and  Mur¬ 
doch  made  a  small  high-pressure  engine,  the  fly¬ 
wheels  of  which,  nine  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter, 
were  used  as  driving-wheels.  Trevithick  con¬ 
structed  a  high-pressure  locomotive  in  1802,  and 
Blenkinsop  and  Chapman  also  made  locomotives 
a  few  years  later.  The  oldest  locomotive  in  exist¬ 
ence,  Puffing  Billy,  now  in  the  Patent  Museum, 
South  Kensington,  was  constructed  in  1813,  and  was 
continually  used  until  June  6, 1862.  In  1814,  Stephen¬ 
son  constructed  the  Killingworth  Engine,  which  he 
continually  improved,  and,  in  1829,  won  the  prize 
offered  by  the  directors  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man¬ 
chester  Railway,  with  his  engine,  Socket.  In  this  he 
used  two  cylinders  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the 
engine,  and  acting  on  cranks  attached  to  large 
driving-wheels.  The  boiler  was  traversed  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  narrow  tubes,  as  proposed  by  Seguin  and 
Booth.  In  modern  locomotives,  the  boilers  are  of 
the  tubular  form,  and  the  engine  is  driven  by  two, 
or  occasionally  four,  cylinders,  which  in  England 
are  placed  in  front  under,  but  in  this  country  at  the 
sides  of  the  boiler.  The  waste  steam  from  the  cyl¬ 
inders  is  uischarged  th  rough  a  pipe  in  the  chimney 
of  the  engine,  and  creates  the  draught  for  the  boilec. 
The  two  cylinders  act  on  cranks  on  the  axle  of  the 


driving-wheels,  which  are  sometimes  eight  or  nine 
feet  in  diameter.  The  number  of  wheels  is  six,  eight, 
and  in  some  cases  twelve,  there  being  two,  four,  or 
six  driving-wheels  coupled  together.  The  engine 
can  be  controlled,  stopped,  and  reversed  by  a  link 
arrangement  (invented  by  Stephenson),  which  acts 
on  the  slide-valves.  The  weight  of  a  locomotive  is 
not  unfrequently  more  than  sixty  tons,  and  the 
speed  attained  is  more  than  seventy  miles  an  hour 
on  a  slight  down  incline.  The  work  which  an  engine 
can  do  is  usually  estimated  in  horse-power  (q.v.), 
but  the  value  of  this  unit  varies.  The  nominal  or 
low-pressure  horse-power  o  f  English  marine  engines 
is  not  33,000  foot  pounds,  as  on  land,  but  more  than 
44,000  foot  pounds,  and  in  this  country  its.  value  is 
still  greater.  The  efficiency  of  an  engine  is  gener¬ 
ally  determined  by  an  apparatus  in  which  the  press¬ 
ure  of  the  steam  and  the  motion  of  the  engine  are 
made  to  trace  a  curve  on  paper  by  a  suitable  ar¬ 
rangement  of  mechanism.  [Indicator,  II.,  3.] 
steam  exhaust-port,  s.  [Exhaust-port.] 

steam  fire-engine,  s.  [Fire-engine,  1.] 

steam-fountain,  s.  A  jet  or  body  of  water  raised 
by  the  pressure  of  steam  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  a  reservoir. 

steam-gas,  s.  [Superheated  Steam  (q.  v.).] 

steam-gauge,  s.  An  instrument  attached  to  a 
boiler  to  indicate  the  pressure  of  steam.  There  are 
many  varieties.  The  oldest  and  simplest  consists  of 
a  bent  tube  partially  filled  with  mercury,  one  end 
of  which  springs  from  the  boiler,  so  that  the  steam 
rising  in  the  tube  forces  up  the  mercury  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  amount  of  pressure.  Bourdon’s  consists 
of  an  elliptical  copper  tube  bent  into  an  arc  of  540°. 
One  of  the  extremities  communicates  with  the  boiler 
or  reservoir  of  condensed  gas  whose  pressure  is  to 
be  measured,  and  the  other  carries  an  index  which 
moves  backward  or  forward  on  a  graduated  arc  as 
the  curvature  of  the  tube  is  varied  by  changes  of 
pressure. 

steam-governor,  s.  [Governor.] 

steam-gun,  s.  A  gun  whose  projectile  force  i9 
derived  from  the  expansion  of  steam  issuing  through 
a  shotted  tube. 

steam-hammer,  s. 

Mech. :  A  hammer  worked  by  means  of  steam. 
The  idea  of  a  steam-hammer  seems  to  have  occurred 
first  to  James  Watt,  who  patented  it  in  1784.  Will¬ 
iam  DevereLL  also  took  out  a  patent  for  a  steam- 
hammer  in  1806;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  in 
either  case  the  idea  was  carried  into  operation.  In 
1839  James  Nasmyth  invented  the  steam-hammer 
called  after  him,  and  patented  it  in  1842.  In  the 
older  forms  of  steam-hammer,  the  hammer-head, 
attached  to  one  end  of  a  lever,  was  raised  by  the 
action  of  a  cog-wheel  or  cam  acting  on  the  other 
end  of  the  lever,  and  was  then  allowed  to  fall  by  its 
own  weight.  Hammers  of  this  description  are 
often  called  Steam-tilts.  In  Nasmyth’s  ham¬ 
mer,  the  head  is  attached  to  the  piston-rod  of  an 
inverted  cylinder  supported  vertically,  and  the 
piston  is  raised  by  the  action  of  the  steam 
admitted  into  the  cylinder  below  the  piston. 
The  hammer  is  allowed  to  fall  by  its  own  weight,  or 
is  driven  downward  with  still  greater  velocity  by 
the  action  of  steam  admitted  into  the  cylinder 
above  the  piston.  The  admission  of  steam  into  the 
cylinder  is  regulated  by  a  slide-valve  worked  by  a 
lever,  and  the  force  of  the  stroke  can  be  controlled 
to  such  an  extent  by  regulating  the  admission  of 
steam,  that  the  largest  hammer  can  be  made  to 
crack  a  nut,  or  to  come  down  upon  a  mass  of  iron 
with  a  momentum  of  many  hundred  foot-tons.  The 
cylinder,  which  is  supported  on  a  strong  iron 
framework,  is  very  strong,  and  the  steam-pipes  are 
of  extra  strengthj  because  of  the  high  pressure  at 
which  the  steam  is  employed.  The  piston-rod  is  of 
stout  wrought-iron  or  steel,  and  the  hammer  itself 
is  also  of  steel.  The  weight  of  the  hammer  ranges 
from  about  two  hundred-weight  to  twenty-five  tons ; 
and  the  object  to  be  struck  is  placed  upon  an  anvil, 
consisting  of  a  slab  of  iron,  resting  on  a  huge  mass 
of  piles  and  concrete,  which  frequently  descends  a 
great  depth  into  the  ground.  There  are  some  other 
forms  of  less  importance.  In  Condie’s  steam-ham¬ 
mer  the  hammer-head  is  attached  to  the  lower  end 
of  the  cylinder,  and  Ramsbottom’s  two  cylinders 
move  horizontally  in  the  same  line,  but  in  different 
directions,  and  the  metal  to  be  forged  is  placed 
between  them.  Steam-hammers  are  rated  or  classi¬ 
fied  according  to  the  effective  weight  of  the  piston 
and  hammer-head  or  drop,  and  range  from  100 
pounds  up  to  many  tons. 

steam-hoist,  s.  An  elevator  or  lift  worked  by  « 
steam-engine,  frequently  portable. 

Steam-horn,  s.  A  steam-buzzer  (q.  v.). 

“The  steam-horns  of  large  manufactories." — Xotes  ami 
Queries,  April  2,  1887,  p.  279. 

steam -indicator,  subs#.  A  cWdne  to  record  the 
pressure  of  steam.  It  was  invented  hyJaares  Watt, 
steam -jacket,  s.  [Jacket,  a«,  Q.  L) 


bdil  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e*ist.  ph  =  i 

-cian,  -tian  =  sh3.11.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  d$L 


steam -jet 

Steam-jet, «.  A  blast  of  steam  emitted  from  a 
nozzle. 

Steam-let  pump:  A  form  of  injector  or  ejector  in 
which  the  body  of  water  is  put  in  motion  by  a 
steam-jet. 

steam-kitchen,  «.  An  apparatus  for  cooking  by 
steam. 

steam-launch,  s.  A  large  kind  of  boat  with  a 
propeller-engine. 

Steam-navigation,  s.  The  art  or  practice  of 
applying  steam  to  the  propelling  of  boats  and  ves¬ 
sels  ;  the  art  or  practice  of  navigating  steam  ves¬ 
sels.  A  doubtful  claim  has  been  made  that  on 
June  17, 1543,  a  Spaniard,  Blasco  de  Garay, exhibited 
a  steam-ship,  which  made  an  experimental  trip  in 
the  port  of  Barcelona,  in  presence  of  commission¬ 
ers  appointed  by  Charles  V.  The  Marquis  of 
Worcester  described  a  steam-ship  in  1655,  though  he 
did  not  publish  his  description  till  1663.  On  Dec. 
21,  1736,  a  patent  was  granted  to  Jonathan  Hulls 
for  a  kind  of  steam-tug,  which  he  does  not  seem 
actually  to  have  constructed.  In  1783,  Fitch,  an 
American,  moved  a  boat  on  the  Delaware  by  pad¬ 
dles  worked  by  a  steam-engine ;  and  in  the  same 
year  Claude,  Comte  de  Jouffroy,  comstructed  an 
engine  which  propelled  a  boat  on  theSaOne.  Pad¬ 
dle  wheels  had  been  patented  by  Miller  in  1781,  and 
for  some  time  all  steam-boats  were  propelled  by 
paddles.  [Screw-propeller.]  Symington  used  a 
steam-boat  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  in  1790,  and  in 
1802  he  had  one  on  the  Clyde  which  was  able  to 
tow  vessels.  Fulton  used  a  steam-boat  on  the 
Seine  in  1803;  and  in  1807  his  boat,  the  Clermont , 
with  engines  built  by  Boulton  and  Watt,  ran  from 
New  York  to  Albany,  and  soon  afterward  there  was 
a  regular  service  between  these  towns.  The  first 
successful  steam-boat  in  Europe  was  Bell’s  Comet, 
which  in  1812  ran  on  the  Clyde  between  Glasgow 
and  Greenock,  three  times  a  week,  with  a  maxi¬ 
mum  speed  of  five  miles  an  hour.  The  first  voyage 
of  a  steam-ship  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  was 
made  by  the  Savannah  in  twenty-six  days,  in  1819. 
The  first  steam  voyage  to  India  was  made  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Johnson,  in  the  Enterprise,  in  1825.  Regular 
steam  communication  with  America  was  begun  in 
1838 ;  in  1845  the  Great  Britain  did  the  distance 
from  New  York  in  fourteen  days,  about  double  the 
time  now  taken  by  fast  liners.  Marine  engines  are 
constructed  on  the  same  principle  as  land  engines, 
differing  mainly  in  their  great  size  and  power. 
Oscillating  engines,  beam  engines  with  the  beams 
below  the  cylinders,  and  engines  in  which  the 
motion  is  communicated  to  the  cranks  by  connect¬ 
ing  rods,  are  all  employed.  Since  water  is  plenti¬ 
ful,  even  high-pressure  engines  are  worked  at  sea 
with  condensers.  Compound  engines  are  also  used 
to  a  considerable  extent.  [Steam-ship.] 

Steam-navvy,  s.  A  steam-engine  employed  in 
excavating  earth  for  docks,  canals,  &c.  {Eng.) 

steam-packet,  s.  A  steam-vessel  carrying  mails 
and  running  periodically  between  certain  ports. 

steam-pipe,  s.  Any  pipe  conveying  steam  from 
a  boiler  to  an  engine,  or  a  supply-pipe  in  a  system 
of  steam  heating  or  drying. 

steam-plow,  s.  A  plow  or  gang  of  plows  drawn 
by  portable  steam-engines.  By  the  same  means, 
cultivators,  harrows,  and  other  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments  are  drawn.  ' 

steam-port,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  An  opening  through  the  Valve-seat  to 
the  inside  of  the  cylinder.  Known  as  the  induction 
(inlet)  port,  or  the  eduction  (outlet)  port,  respect¬ 
ively,  according  to  the  course  of  the  steam. 

steam-power,  s.  The  power  of  steam  applied 
to  move  machinery  or  produce  any  results. 

steam-press,  s.  A  press  worked  by  steam-power ; 
specif.,  a  platten-machine  driven  by  steam-power, 
steam-propeller,  s.  The  same  as  Sceew-pbo- 

PELLER  (q.  V.). 

steam-ram,  s.  [Ram,  s.,  II.  2.  (2).] 
steam-roller,  s.  A  locomotive  with  wide  wheels 
used  in  crushing  road-metal  and  leveling  roads. 

steam-room,  s.  The  capacity  for  steam  over  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  boiler. 

steam-ship,  s.  A  ship  propelled  by  steam;  a 
steamer. 

T[  Development  of  the  steam-ship :  Fifty  years  ago 
a  voyage  of  thirteen  days  in  crossing  the  Atlantic 
was  considered  a  remarkable  performance.  The  list 
given  below  is  a  complete  record  of  the  ocean 
“greyhounds”  since  the  Great  Western  in  1839  to 
the  Lucania  in  1894.  4 

i).  h.  a. 

1839 — Great  Western,  Liverpool  to  New  York. . .  18  ..  .. 

1845 — Britannia,  Liverpool  to  New  York .  14  ..  .. 

1848 — Europa,  Liverpool  to  New  York .  11  3  .. 

1852 — Baltic,  Liverpool  to  New  York .  9  19  .. 

1864 — Scotia,  Queenstown  to  New  York .  8  15  45 

7 — City  of  Paris,  Queenstown  to  New  York.. .  8  3  11 

9 — City  of  Brussels,  New  York  to  Queens¬ 
town .  7  18  2 
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1879— Arizona,  Queenstown  to  New  York . .  7  9  23 

1882 — Alaska,  Queenstown  to  New  York .  6  22  10 

1885 — Etruria,  Queenstown  to  New  York .  6  6  45 

1887 —  Umbria,  Queenstown  to  New  York .  6  4  42 

1888 —  Etruria,  Queenstown  to  New  York .  6  1  65 

1889—  City  of  Paris,  Queenstown  to  New  York. .  5  23  27 

1890 —  Teutonic,  Queenstown  to  New  York .  5  18  27 

1891 —  Teutonic,  Queenstown  to  New  York .  5  16  31 

1892—  City  of  Paris,  Queenstown  to  New  York.. .  5  14  24 

1893—  Lucania,  New  York  to  Queenstown .  6  13  30 

1893 —  Campania,  Queenstown  to  New  York .  6  13  23 

1894 —  Lucania,  Queenstown  to  New  York .  6  7  28 


In  January,  1900,  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse 
made  the  trip  from  New  York  to  Cherbourg  in  5 
days  and  lb  hours,  breaking  all  records.  The  first 
steamship  that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic  was  the 
Savannah,  in  1818.  The  largest  steamship  afloat 
is  the  Celtic,  which  is  20  feet  longer  than  was 
the  famous  Great  Eastern,  which  was  680  feet  long 
by  83  feet  wide.  The  greatest  power  indicated 
by  single-screw  engine  has  been  on  the  Etrnria, 
14,500.  The  highest  average  speed  attained  by  a 
side  wheeler  was  14  knots,  by  the  Scotia.  The 
highest  speed  thus  far  attained  by  a  twin-screw/ 
passenger  steamer  has  been  made  by  the  Deutsch-' 
.land,  24:19  knots  per  hour.  This  record  has  been 
^exceeded  only  by  the  U.  S-  Cruisers  Columbia 
and  Minneapolis,  the  latter  of  which  attained  a 
speed  of  25)4  miles  on  her  deep  6ea  trial,  and  ran 
as  steady  as  a  clock.  The  steamers  Paris,  New 
York,  Teutonic,  and  Majestic  were  the  first  vessels 
built  for  the  Atlantic  service  with  triple-expan¬ 
sion  engines  and  twin  screws.  The  Campania 
and  Lucania  are  respectively  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  twin-screw  vessels  of  more  than  6,000 
tons.  The  Sorvia  was  the  first  mail  steamer  in 
the  New  York  trade  to  be  built  of  steel.  From 
March,  1841,  to  February,  1893,  125  steamers  in  the 
Atlantic  service  were  lost,  and  7,523  lives  were  lost 
during  the  same  period.  [Steam-boat,  Steam 
Navigation.] 

steam-s.led,  s.  A  locomotive  constructed  to  run 
on  ice.  The  front  part  rests  on  a  sledge,  and  the 
driving  wheels  are  studded  with  spikes. 

steam-stoker,  s.  A  gas-retort  charger  (q.  v.). 
[ Eng .] 

steam-table,  s.  A  hollow  table,  heated  by  steam, 
to  keep  joints  and  other  viands  warm  in  the  dining 
or  carving  rooms  of  hotels. 

steam-tank,  s.  A  chamber  heated  by  steam,  used 
for  various  purposes  in  the  arts. 

steam-tight,  a.  Tight  enough  to  resist  the  ingress 

or  egress  of  steam. 

steam-tilt,  s.  A  steam-hammer  (q.  v.). 
steam-toe,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  An  arm  fastened  to  a  lifting-rod  to 
raise  it  by  the  contact  of  the  can  or  tappet.  The 
toes  on  the  lifting-rods  of  the  inlet  and  exhaust  are 
steam  and  exhaust  toes  respectively. 

steam-trap,  s.  A  self-acting  device  for  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  condensed  water  from  steam-engines  or 
steam-pipes. 

steam-tug,  s.  A  small  but  powerful  steam-vessel 
for  towing  snips  in  or  out  of  harbor. 

steam  vacuum-pump,  s.  A  pump  for  raising 
water  by  the  condensation  of  steam  in  a  vessel  situ¬ 
ated  at  such  elevation  above  the  water  supply  that 
the  atmospheric  pressure  will  raise  the  water  to 
the  chamber  and  operate  the  valves. 

steam-valve,  s.  A  device  for  opening  or  closing 
a  steam  pipe  or  port, 
steam- vessel,  s.  A  steam-ship, 
steam-way,  subst.  A  passage  leading  from  the 
steam-port  of  a  valve  to  the  cylinder. 

steam-wheel,  s.  The  same  as  Rotaey  Steam- 
engine  (q.  v.). 

steam-whistle,  s.  A  sounding  device  connected 
with  the  boiler  of  a  steam-engine,  either  stationary, 
locomotive,  or  marine,  for  the  purpose  of  announc¬ 
ing  the  hours  of  work,  signal¬ 
ing,  &c.  In  the  ordinary  loco¬ 
motive  steam-whistle  the  foot 
is  bolted  onto  the  fire-box,  has 
an  opening  (a)  for  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  steam,  and  is  provided 
with  a  cock  (e),  by  turning 
which  steam  is  permitted  to 
rush  into  the  hollow  piece  (b), 
which  is  provided  with  holes 
around  its  lower  and  narrower 
portion,  through  which  the 
steam  rushes  into  the  cavity  of 
the  cup  (c),  and,  passing  out 
through  the  narrow  annular 
opening,  impinges  against  the 
rim  of  the  bell  (d),  causing  a 
shrill,  piercing  sound.  Holes 
in  the  top  of  the  bell  permit  the  escape  of  the 
steam  upwardly  and  increase  the  volume  of  sound. 


Steam-whistle. 


steargillite 

The  quality  of  the  tone  depends  on  the  width  of 
the  annular  opening,  the  depth  of  the  bell,  and  the 
distance  between  it  and  che  cup.  The  calliope 
(q.  v.)  is  a  series  of  such  whistles  tuned  to  a  scale 
and  operated  by  keys. 

steam-winch,  s.  A  form  of  hoisting-apparatus 
in  which  rotary  motion  is  imparted  to  the  winding- 
axle  from  the  piston-rod  of  a  steam-engine,  directly 
or  intermediately,  through  bevel-gearing.  The 
former  is  more  rapid ;  the  latter  affords  greater 
power.  Specially  used  for  loading  and  unloading 
ships. 

steam-yacht,  s.  A  yacht  fitted  with  a  screw 
propeller. 

steam,  *steme,  *steeme,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Steam,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  emit  steam  or  vapor;  to  give  out  any  vapor 
or  exhalation. 

“  Ye  mists  and  exhalations  that  now  rise 
From  hill  or  steaming  lake.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  185. 

2.  To  rise  in  a  vaporous  form ;  to  pass  off  in  visi¬ 
ble  vapor. 

“The  fume  or  vapor  thereof  steeming." — P.  Holland: 
Pliny,  bk.  xxix.,  ch.  iv. 

3.  To  move  or  travel  by  the  agency  of  steam. 

“He  steamed  into  the  station  at  the  usual  speed.” — Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Chronicle. 

B.  Transitive : 

*1.  To  emit  or  give  up  in  vapor;  to  exhale,  to 
evaporate. 

“In  slouthful  sleepe  his  molten  heart  to  steme.’’ 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  27. 

2.  To  expose  to  the  action  of  steam,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  softening  (as  wood),  cooking,  or  disinfect¬ 
ing. 

steam  -er,  s.  [Eng.  steam,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  A  vessel  propelled  by  steam ;  a  steam-ship. 

2.  A  steam  fire-engine. 

3.  A  locomotive  for  roads. 

4.  A  culinary  vessel  with  a  perforated  bottom, 
placed  upon  a  cooking  pot,  and  having  a  lid  to  keep 
in  the  steam. 

5.  An  apparatus  for  steaming  grain  preparatory 
to  grinding. 

6.  A  steam-tank  (q.  v.). 
steamer-duck,  s.  [Racehobse,  2.] 
steamer-lane,  s.  The  usual  track  followed  by 

ocean  steamers  plying  between  any  two  ports,  e.  g., 
Liverpool  and  New  York. 

“Moving  east  on  a  north-easterly  track,  a  little  south, 
of  steamer-lanes." — St.  James’s  Gazette,  April  6,  1887. 

steam’-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  steamy;  -ness.]  The 
cpiality  or  state  of  being  steamy  or  vaporous  ;  mist¬ 
iness. 

steam-jr,  a.  [Eng.  steam,  s. ;  -y.]  Consisting  of 
or  abounding  in  steam ;  resembling  steam ;  misty, 
vaporous. 

“Meantime,  on  that  side  steamy  vapors  rise.” 

Cowper:  Sonn 

stean,  s.  [Steen.] 

ste-ar  -«l-mlde,  s.  [Eng.  stear(ic),  and  amide.] 
Chemistry:  (CisHmOiHoN.  Obtained  by  heating 
ethylic  stear  ate  with  alcoholic  ammonia  for  several 
days  in  a  sealed  tube  at  a  temperature  of  120°.  It 
is  purified  by  recrystallization  from  alcohol  and 
washing  with  ether.  After  melting  it  solidifies  at 
107-5. 

ste-ar-an  -Il-Ide,  s.  [Eng.  stear(ic) ;  anil(ine), 
and  suff.  -ide.~\ 

Chem.:  (C18H35O)  (CgHsJHN.  Phenyl-stearamide. 
Formed  when  excess  of  aniline  is  distilled  over 
stearic  acid  heated  to  230°  in  an  oil  bath.  The  pro¬ 
duct  is  purified  by  repeated  crystallization  from 
alcohol,  when  it  is  obtained  as  white  shining 
needles,  melting  at  93‘6°,  and  solidifying  to  a  mass, 
of  radiated  crystals, 
ste  -jir-ate,  s.  [Eng.  stear{ic ) ;  -ate.] 

Chem.  {pi.) :  Compounds  of  stearic  acid  with  the 
alkalies  and  metals.  They  have  the  consistence  of 
hard  soaps  and  plasters,  and  are  mostly  insoluble- 
in  water.  Stearate  of  potassium,  C1SH35KO2,  sep¬ 
arates  on  cooling  from  a  solution  of  one  part  stearic 
acid  and  one  part  potassic  hydrate  in  ten  parts  of 
water.  It  forms  shining  delicate  needles,  having  a 
faint  alkaline  taste,  and  dissolves  in  6‘7  parts  boil¬ 
ing  alcohol  and  25  parts  boiling  water.  Acid  stear¬ 
ate  of  potassium,  CisHssKOyCigHseOg,  obtained 
by  decomposing  the  neutral.salt  with  1,000  parts  of 
water.  When  dried  and  dissolved  in  alcohol,  it 
separates  in  silvery  scales,  inodorous  and  soft  to- 
the  touch.  It  dissolves  in  four  parts  of  boiling 
absolute  alcohol, 
ste-ar-ene,  s.  [Stearone.] 
ste-ar  -gll-llte,  s.  [Formed  from  Eng.  steatite . 
and  argillite .] 

Min. :  A  soapy-looking  clay  of  varying  color,  and 
like  all  other  clays  a  hydrated  aluminous  silicate. 
Found  near  Poictiers,  France. 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full:  trf,  Syrian,  ae,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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steel 


ste-ar -Ic,  a.  [English  stearin);  -ic.J  Derived 
from  or  containing  stearin, 
stearic-acid,  s. 

Chemical:  C18H35OOH.  An  acid  discovered  by 
•Chevreul,  and  found  as  a  frequent  constituent  of 
fats  derived  front  the  animal  and  vegetable  king¬ 
doms,  and  especially  abundant  as  a  tristearin  in 
beef  and  mutton  suet.  It  may  be  obtained  by 
saponifying  the  fat  with  soda  lye,  decomposing 
with  sulphuric  acid,  dissolving  the  fatty  acids  in 
■alcohol,  and  repeatedly  crystallizing,  the  first  por¬ 
tions  of  the  fatty  acid  only  being  taken.  When 
pure  it  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  nacreous  laminee 
■or  needles,  is  tasteless  and  inodorous,  and  has  a 
distinct  acid  reaction.  Its  specific  gravity  is  nearly 
that  of  water,  it  melts  at  69-69’2°,  distills  in  a 
vacuum  without  alteration,  and  is  sparingly  solu¬ 
ble  in  alcohol,  more  so  in  ether  and  benzene, 
stearic-anhydride,  s. 

Chem.:  cJgHjj-O  [  Formed  by  the  action  of 

stearic  chloride  on  potassic  stearate.  It  is  difficult 
to  obtain  pure. 

stearic-ether,  s. 

Chem.  (pi.) :  Compounds  of  stearic  acid  with  the 
alcohol  radicals.  Methylic  stearate,  Ci8H35(CH3)02, 
is  formed  by  heating  stearic  acid  with  methylic 
alcohol  in  a  sealed  tube.  It  is  a  neutral  crystalline 
mass  insoluble  in  water,  and  melting  at  38°.  Ethylic 
stearate,  stearic  ether,  CisH35(C2H5)02.  Obtained 
by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  stearic  acid.  It  is  a  crystalline  mass, 
resembling  white  wax,  melts  at  33’7,  and  is  tasteless 
and  inodorous. 


ste-a-rid'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  stear(in) ;  Greek  eidos = 
form,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ic.]  Derived  from  or  contain¬ 
ing  stearic  acid. 


stearidic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CislljiOo.  Obtained  by  heating  bromo- 
stearate  of  silver  with  water.  It  is  an  amorphous 
mass  with  a  peculiar  faint  odor,  is  soluble  in  alco¬ 
hol,  melts  at  35°,  and  distills  unchanged.  With  the 
alkalies  it  forms  soaps. 


ste-ar-In,  s.  [Gr.  stear— iat,  tallow,  suet.] 
Chemistry  (pi.) :  Glyceric  stearates.  These  com¬ 
pounds  can  be  formed  artificially,  but  the  last  is 
also  a  constituent  of  most  of  the  more  solid  animal 
and  vegetable  fats.  (1)  Monostearin  (q.  v.).  (2) 

Distearin,  C3H5  ^i8jjo^2’  Obtained  by  heating 

monostearin  with  stearic  acid  to  260°  for  three 
hours.  It  forms  microscopic  laminae,  which  melt  at 
58°.  (3]  Tristearin  (q.  v.). 

ste'-ar-in-er-jf,  s.  [Eng.  stearin(e) :  -ery.J  The 
process  of  making  stearine  from  animal  or  vege¬ 
table  fats  ;  the  manufacture  of  stearin  or  stearine 
products. 

ste-ar-6-chlbr-hy  -drln,  s.  [Eng.  stearo(ne) ; 
chlorhydr(ic) ,  and  suff.  -in.] 


Chem.:  C3H5]  C]8H3502.  Produced  by  passing 

(  HO 

hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  a  mixture  of  stearic- 
acid  and  glycerin  heated  to  100°.  Purified  from 
other  it  forms  a  solid  mass,  melting  at  28°. 


ste-ar-oc  on-ote,  subst.  [Pref.  stearo-,  and  Gr. 
&onis=powder.] 

Chem. :  Couerbe’s  name  for  a  yellow-brown  pul¬ 
verulent  fat  which  he  extracted  from  the  brain.  It 
is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  except  in  the 
presence  of  fixed  oils,  in  which  ca^e  it  dissolves  in 
ether. 


ste-ar-o-glfi'-cose,  s.  [Pref.  stearo -,  and  Eng. 
glucose.] 

Chemistry:  C6H5  j  ('S;1HOh)2')2’  Glucic  stearate. 
Formed  when  stearin  and  anhydrous  glucose  are 
heated  to  120°  for  fifty  or  sixty  hours.  It  is  ob¬ 
tained  in  microscopic  granules,  or  as  a  white  fusi¬ 
ble  mass,  is  neutral,  and  assumes  with  oil  of  vitriol 
a  reddish  color,  changing  to  violet  and  black. 

ste-ar-6-lau-ret  -In,  s.  [Pref .  stearo- ;  English 
laur(in),  and  retin.) 

Chem. :  Grosourdi’s  name  for  the  solid  fat  which 
separates  on  standing  at  +10°  from  the  oil  obtained 
by  warm  pressure  from  the  pericarp  of  bay-berries. 
It  crystallizes  in  warty  masses  but  has  not  been 
further  examined. 


ste-9,r-o-lau'-rIn,  s.  [Pref.  stearo-,  and  Eng. 
laurin.) 

Chem. :  Grosourdi’s  name  for  a  fat,  deposited  on 
standing  at  +6°  from  the  oil  obtained  by  warm 
pressure  from  the  shelled  seeds  of  the  bay-berry. 
It  forms  a  yellowish  white  mass. 

ste-ar-ol  -ic,  a.  [Pref.  stear-,  and  Eng.  ol(e)ic. ] 
Derived  from  oleic  and  elaidic  acid. 


stearolic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  Cis^C^CnHsrCO'OH.  Obtained  by 
heating  the  dibromide  of  oleic  and  elaidic  acids 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash.  It  forms 


long,  colorless  prisms,  insoluble  in  water,  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol,  melts  at  48°,  and  volatilizes  with- 
out  decomposition.  Its  salts  are  mostly  crystalline, 
those  of  the  alkalies  having  the  properties  of  soaps. 

ste-ar-one,  ste-ar-ene,  subst.  [Eng.  stear  (ic) ; 
-one,  -ene.) 

Chem.:  CisHsoO’C+Hm. ,  The  ketone  of  stearic 
acid,  produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of  calcic  or 
plumbic  stearate,  the  resulting  product  being  finely 
pulverized,  and  then  several  times  washed  with 
ether.  It  forms  delicate  pearly  lamin®,  slightly 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold 
ether,  and  melts  at  87’8°. 

ste-9.r-6-pha.n  -ic,  adj.  [Eng.  stearophan(in) ; 
-ic.)  Derived  from  stearophanin  (q.  v.). 

stearophanic-acid,  s. 

Chemistry:  A  kind  of  stearic-acid  obtained  from 
Cocculus  indicus  berries.  It  crystallizes  in  small 
needles,  melting  at  68°. 

ste-ar-oph'-an-In,  subst.  [Pref.  stearo-,  and  Gr. 
phaind= to  appear.] 

Chem. !'  The  fat  of  Cocculus  indicus  berries.  It 
agrees  with  tristearin  in  nearly  all  its  properties, 
but  melts  at  35-36° . 

ste  ar-<5p  -tene,  s.  [Pref.  stearo-,  and  Gr. ptenos 
=feathered;  hence,  fleeting,  volatile.] 

Chem. :  Any  of  the  more  solid  constituents  of 
essential  oils,  which  crystallize  out  in  the  cold. 

ste-ar-OX-yl'-Tc,  adject.  [Pref.  stear-;  English 
ox(at)yl,  and  suff.  -ic.  |  Derived  from  or  containing 
stearic  acid  and  oxatyl. 
stearoxylic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CisH32O4=Ci7H3iO2'0O-OH.  Obtained  by 
the  action  or  nitric  acid  on  stearolic  acid.  It  crys¬ 
tallizes  in  brilliant  plates,  insoluble  in  water,  solu¬ 
ble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  melts  at  86°. 
ste -ar-oyl,  s.  [Eng.  stearo(ne) ;  -yl.J 
Chemistry :  C18H35.  The  hypothetical  radical  of 
stearone. 

ste  -ar-yl,  s.  [Eng.  stear(ic) ;  -yl.] 

Chem. :  C18H35O.  The  radical  of  stearic-acid. 

ste-at-,  pref.  [Steato-] 

ste-at-ar  -gill-Ite,  s.  [Steabgillite.] 

Min. :  A  doubtful  mineral  species  occurring  in 
some  porphyritic  rocks  near  Ilmenau,  Thuringia. 

ste  -a-tlte,  s.  [Gr.  stear  (genit.  steatos)  =  tallow, 
hard  fat.]  The  steatitis  of  Pliny.] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  A  term  including  all  the  massive  and  crystal¬ 
line-massive  varieties  of  talc  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  same  as  Saponite  (q.  v.). 

ste-a-tlt  -ic,  a.  [Eng.  steatit(e) :  -ic.J  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  steatite  or  soapstone ;  of  the  nature  of  or 
resembling  soapstone. 

Ste-a-to-,  ste-at-,  pref.  [Gr.  stear  (genit.  stcatos) 
=tallow,  hard  fat.]  Fatty;  composed  of  or  resem¬ 
bling  fat. 

ste-at  -o-<jele,  s.  [Pref.  steato-,  and  Gr.  kele=  a 
tumor.] 

Pathol. :  A  tumor  of  the  scrotum  containing  fat ; 
scrotal  hernia. 

ste-a-to  -ma,  s.  [Gr.  steatoma.J 
Surg. :  A  wen,  the  contents  of  which  resemble 
suet.  It  may  arise  on  any  part  of  the  body,  and 
often  grows  to  a  large  size. 

ste-a-tom'-a-tous,  adj.  [Steatoma.]  Of  the 
nature  of  a  steatoma. 

ste-at  -6-mys,  s.  [Pref.  steato-,  and  Gr.  mys=a 
mouse.] 

Z06I. :  A  genus  of  Murid®,  sub-family  Dendromy- 
in®,  with  two  species  from  North  and  South  Africa. 

ste-a-top -j+ga,  s-  [Pref.  steato-,  and  Gr.  pyge 
=  therump,  the  buttocks.]  A  great  accumulation 
of  fat  in  the  buttocks  of  some  Africans,  especially 
of  Hottentot  women. 

ste-a-top  -y-gous,  a.  [Steatopyga.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  steatopyga ;  characterized  by  stea¬ 
topyga. 

ste-at-or’-nis,  s.  [Pref.  steal-,  andGr.  ornis=a 
bird.  Named  because  the  birds  are  extremely  fat. 
Guachako-oil.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Caprimulgid®,  with  a  single 
species,  Steatornis  caripensis,  sometimes  made  the 
type  of  a  family  Steatornithid®.  In  many  respects 
it  resembles  the  Goat-suckers,  but  differs  from  them 
in  being  a  vegetable-feeder.  Since  Humboldt’s  time, 
it  has  been  found  in  Bogota  [Gtjacharo]  and  in 
Trinidad. 

ste-at-or-nith  -l-dae ,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  steator¬ 
nis,  genit.  steatornith(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-idee.)  [Steatobnis.] 

ste-a-to-zo'-on,  s.  [Pref.  steato-,  and  Gr.  zoon— 
a  living  being,  an  animal.] 

Zobl. :  A  synonym  of  Demodex  (q.  v.). 


steck-a  -do,  s.  [Stickadobe.] 

*sted,  s.  [Stead.] 
sted'-f ast,  a.  [Steadfast.] 

Sted  -Ing-er§,  s.  pi.  [See  def.] 

Church  History :  A  politico-religious  sect  which 
arose  early  in  the  thirteenth  century  in  the  district 
of  Steding,  now  called  Oldenburg.  They  appear  to 
have  been  a  section  of  the  Albigenses,  and  a  crusade 
was  organized  against  them  by  Gerhard,  Archbishop 
of  Bremen. 

stee,  subst.  [A.  S.  stigan=to  mount.]  A  ladder. 

(Prov.) 

Steed,  *stede,  s.  [A.  S.  sUda= a  stud-horse,  a 
stallion  (cf.  st6dmyre=a  stud-mare),  from  st6d=a 
stud  (q.  v.) ;  Irishsfea<i=a  steed  ;Ger.  stute= a  mare  ; 
Icel.  stedda=  a  mare  ;  stddhhestr=  a  stallion  ;  stddh- 
merr—a  studmare,  a  brood-mare.]  A  horse,  especi¬ 
ally  a  spirited  horse,  or  one  for  war  or  state.  (Used 
chiefly  in  poetry  or  poetical  prose.) 

steek,  *steik,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  stician= to  pierce,  to 
stick  (q.  v,).] 

1.  To  pierce  with  a  sharp-pointed  instrument;  to 
stitch  or  sew  with  a  needle.  (Scotch.) 

2.  To  shut,  to  close,  to  fasten. 

“  But  now,  hinny,  that  ye  hae  brought  us  the  brandy, 
and  the  mug  with  the  het  water  ...  ye  may  steek  the 
door.” — Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xlvi. 

steek,  steik,  s.  [Steek,  v .]  The  act  of  stitch¬ 
ing  with  a  needle ;  a  stitch. 

steel,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S .stH,  stile,  style;  cogn.  with 
Dut .  staal ;  lcel.stdl;  Dan.  staal;  Sw.  stdl;  O.  H, 
Ger.  stahal:  Ger.  stahl.) 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

(2)  A  piece  of  such  metal  used  for  striking  sparks 
from  flint  to  ignite  tinder  or  match. 

“  The  steel  must  be  struck  in  a  proper  manner,  and  with 
proper  materials,  before  the  latent  spark  can  be  elicited.” 

- — Knox:  Essays,  ess.  70. 

(3)  A  round  rod  of  steel,  having  longitudinal 
striations,  used  for  sharpening  knives. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  weapon,  especially  an  offensive  weapon,  as 
a  sword,  a  spear,  or  the  like. 

“Brave  Macbeth  with  his  brandish’d  steel  .  .  . 

Carv’d  out  his  passage.”  Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  2. 

(2)  Anything  of  extreme  hardness;  hardness, 
sternness,  rigor;  as,  a  heart  of  steel. 

(3)  A  narrow  slip  of  steel  used  for  stiffening  or 
expanding  ladies’  dresses. 

“  No  steels  are  worn  behind  the  knees.” — London  Daily 
News. 

*(4)  A  mirror.  (Cartwright:  Lady  Errant.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem.,  die.:  A  very  remarkable  and  useful  kind 
of  metallic  iron,  intermediate  between  cast-iron 
and  malleable  iron,  prepared  by  imbedding  bars  of 
malleable  iron  in  powdered  charcoal  contained  in 
a  large  rectangular  crucible,  and  exposing  for 
many  hours  to  a  full  red  heat.  The  iron  takes  up 
from  one  to  two  per  cent,  of  carbon,  becoming 
harder,  and,  at  the  same  time,  fusible,  but  with  a 
certain  diminution  of  its  malleability.  The  product 
of  this  operation  has  a  blistered  appearance— hence 
called  blistered  steel,  but  this  is  obviated  by  weld¬ 
ing  a  number  of  bars  together.  Bessemer  steel  is 
produced  by  forcing  atmospheric  air  into  melted 
cast  iron.  The  color  of  steel  is  grayish-white  ;  spe¬ 
cific  gravity  7'60-7'93.  Its  most  remarkable  prop¬ 
erty  is  that  of  becoming  very  hard  when  heated  to 
redness  and  suddenly  plunged  into  cold  water.  If 
reheated  to  redness,  and  left  to  cool  gradually,  it 
becomes  as  soft  as  ordinary  iron.  Between  these 
two  conditions  any  required  degree  of  hardness 
may  be  attained.  Hence,  in  the  manufacture  of 
steel  articles,  they  are  first  forged  into  shape,  then 
hardened,  and,  lastly,  tempered  by  exposure  to  a 
proper  degree  of  annealing  heat,  which  is  often 
judged  of  by  the  color  of  the  thin  film  of  oxide 
which  appears  on  the  surface.  A  temperature  of 
221°,  indicated  by  a  faint  straw  color,  is  the  most 
suitable  temper  for  lancets  and  razors,  250°,  indi¬ 
cated  by  a  brownish  tint,  for  scissors  and  pen¬ 
knives.  For  swords,  watch-springs,  and  all  articles 
requiring  softness  and  elasticity,  the  steel  must  be 
heated  to  289°-293°,  or  until  the  surface  becomes 
deep  blue. 

“ Steele  is  eldest  brother  of  iron,  extracted  from  the 
same  oare,  differing  from  it  not  in  kind,  but  degree  of 
purity,  as  being  the  first  running  thereof.  It  is  more 
hard  and  brittle  (whilst  iron  is  softer  and  tougher),  useful 
for  the  making  of  English  knives,  sithes,  shears,  &c., 
but  fine  edges  cannot  be  made  thereof,  as  lancets  for  let¬ 
ting  of  blood,  incision  knives,  razors,  Ac.” — Fuller: 
Worthies;  Gloucestershire. 

2.  Hist.,  dfcc. :  In  the  A.  V.  of  the  Bible,  the  word 
“steel”  occurs  in  2  Sam.  xxii.  35;  Psalm  xviii.  34; 
Job.  xx.  24;  and  Jer.  xv.  12,  but  in  all  these  places 
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the  E.  V.  substitutes  the  word  “  brass.”  The  Greeks 
are  said  to  have  derived  it,  as  early  as  the  Homeric 
age,  from  the  Chalybes,  and  the  name  Chalyps  was 
applied  both  to  the  people  and  to  the  metal.  The 
Celtiberians  were  celebrated  for  their  manufacture 
of  steel  in  the  first  century,  B.  C.  The  process  of 
hardening  it  by  immersion  in  water  was  known  in 
Western  Europe  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century. 
Then  oil  was  substituted  for  water.  Cast  steel  was 
first  made  at  Attercliffe,  near  Sheffield,  in  1740.  The 
Bessemer  process  for  converting  pig-iron  into  malle¬ 
able  iron,  and  it  again  into  steel  with  small  con¬ 
sumption  of  fuel,  was  first  communicated  to  the 
British  Association  at  Cheltenham  in  1856.  Siemens, 
in  1876,  produced  steel  direct  from  iron  ore.  The 
greater  durability  of  steel  now  increasingly  leads 
to  its  being  preferred  to  iron,  for  the  construction 
both  of  ships  and  of  rails. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Made  of  steel. 

2.  Fig.:  Resembling  steel  in  hardness;  hence, 
unfeeling,  stem,  rigorous. 

“Thy  steel  bosom.” — Shakesp.:  Sonnet  138. 
Steel-bronze,  subst.  A  very  hard  and  tenacious 
alloy,  used  as  a  substitute  for  steel  in  the  manufact¬ 
ure  of  cannon.  Its  composition  varies  but  little 
from  that  of  the  usual  gun-metal — 90  copper,  10  tin. 

Steel-cap,  subst.  A  cap  or  head-piece  of  steel; 
armor  for  the  head. 

“He  has  placed  the  steel-cap  o’er  his  long  flowing  hair." 
— Scott:  Rokeby,  v.  20. 

Steel-Clad,  a.  Clad  in  steel  or  armor;  mailed. 

“No  longer  steel-clad  warriors  ride 
Along  thy  wild  and  willowed  shore.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel ,  iv.  1. 

♦steel-clenched,  a.  Fastened  or  protected  with 
steel. 

“By  a  steel-clenched  postern  door.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrsl,  ii.  9. 

♦steel-dight,  a.  Steel-clad. 

“And  steel-dight  nobles  wiped  their  e’e.” 

Scott:  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  pt.  ii. 

steel-engraving,  s. 

1.  The  art  of  engraving  upon  steel-plates  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  prints  or  impressions  in  ink 
upon  paper  and  other  substances. 

2.  The  design  engraved,  upon  a  steel  plate. 

3.  The  impression  or  print  taken  from  an  engraved 
steel-plate. 

Steel-furnace,  s.  A  metallurgic  furnace  in  which 
ore  or  iron  is  treated  for  the  production  or  refining 
of  steel. 

steel-headed,  *steel-head,  *steel-hed,  adj. 
Having  a  head,  tip,  or  top  of  steel. 

“  The  steel-hed  speares  they  strongly  coucht,  and  met.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  ix.  16. 

Steel-headed  rail : 

Railway :  A  rail  having  an  upper  surface. or  tread 
of  steel  welded  on  to  a  body  of  iron. 

steel-hearted,  a.  Hard-hearted,  stern,  rigor¬ 
ous. 

steel-master,  s.  A  proprietor  of  steel-works. 
“Iron-masters,  steel-masters,  iron-consumers,  and  ex¬ 
port  merchants,  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  will  be 
present  in  great  force.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

steel-mill,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  mill  with  metallic-grinding  sur¬ 
faces;  usually  of  steel,  but  sometimes  of  cast-iron, 
as  being  cheaper  and  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

*2.  Mining:  A  steel-wheel  revolving  in  contact 
with  a  flint,  to  make  a  light  in  a  mine  ;  used  before 
the  invention  of  the  safety-lamp, 
steel-ore,  s. 

Min. :  A  name  given  to  the  siderite  (q.  v.)  of  Nas¬ 
sau,  because  of  the  iron  it  yielded  being  peculiarly 
adapted  for  conversion  into  steel. 

steel-pen,  s.  A  pen  made  of  steel.  [Pen(2),s., 
1. 1.(3).] 
steel-plate,  s. 

1.  A  piece  of  steel  flattened  or  extended  to  an  even 
surface,  and  of  uniform  thickness.  They  are  used 
as  armor  for  the  sides  of  warships,  and  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

2.  A  plate  of  polished  steel,  on  which  a  design  is 
engraved  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  it  to 
paper,  &c.,  by  impressing  or  printing. 

3.  An  impression  or  plate  taken  from  an  engraved 
steel-plate ;  a  steel  engraving. 

steel-toys,  s.  pi.  A  manufacturing  term  applied 
to  small  articles  such  as  corkscrews,  buckles,  and 
similar  objects,  when  made  of  polished  steel. 

steel-trap,  subst.  A  trap  with  steel  jaws  and  a 
spring  to  catch  wild  animals. 

Steel-wine,  s.  Wine  in  which  steel  filings  have 
been  placed  for  some  time ;  it  is  used  medicinally, 
steel-yard,  s.  [Steelyard.] 


steel,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  stylan;  Icel.  stdda ;  German 
stahlen .] 

I.  Lit. :  To  point,  overlay,  or  edge  with  steel. 

“He  had  in  his  hande  a  great  glaue,  sharpe  and  well 

stelyd.” — Berners:  Froissart ;  Cronycle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  lix. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  fortify  as  with  steel ;  to  make  hard,  stub¬ 
born,  obdurate,  callous,  or  unfeeling ;  to  harden,  to 
strengthen. 

“Tempered  their  headlong  rage,  their  courage  steeled.” 

Scott:  Don  Roderick,  xiv.  (Concl.) 

2.  To  cause  to  resemble  steel,  as  in  smoothness, 
polish,  or  other  qualities. 

steele'-lte,  subst.  [After  Mr.  J.  Steele ;  suif.  -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min.:  An  altered  variety  of  mordeuite  (q.  v.), 
occurring  in  spheres  varying  in  size  from  one  to 
two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter  at  Cape  Split, 
Nova  Scotia. 

steel-er,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Shipwright. :  The  foremost  or  aftermost  plank  in 
a  strake,  which  is  dropped  short  of  the  stem  or 
stern-post  of  a  vessel. 

steel'-i-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  steely;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  steely ;  extreme  hardness. 
Steel'-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.  [Steel,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  process  of  welding  a  piece  of  steel  on  that 
part  of  a  cutting  instrument  which  is  to  receive  the 
edge. 

2.  The  process  of  covering  a  metal  plate  with 
steel  by  voltaic  electricity  for  the  purpose  of  ren¬ 
dering  it  more  durable.  It  is  applied  to  stereotype 
and  engraved  copper-plates. 

steeling- strake,  s. 

Shipwright.:  A  steeler  (q.  v.). 
steel'-f ,  *stel-y,  a.  [Eng.  steel;  -y.] 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Made  of  steel ;  consisting  of  steel. 

“Steel  through  opposing  plates  the  magnet  draws, 
And  steely  atoms  calls  from  dust  and  straws.” 

Crabbe:  Parish  Register. 

(2)  Resembling  the  surface  of  pelished  steel. 

2.  Figuratively:  Resembling  steel  in  hardness; 
hard,  firm,  stern,  inflexible. 

“  O  tough  and  stely  hertes,  o  herte  more  herd  than 
flynte  or  other  stone.” — Fisher:  Seuen  Psalmes,  Ps.  143, 
pt.  ii. 

steel  -yard,  *stil-i-ard,  *styl-i-arde,  s.  [Eng. 

steel ,  and  yard.] 

Mech.:  A  balance  or  weighing-machine  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  lever  with  unequal  arms.  It  is  of  two 
kinds.  The  Roman  balance  is  formed  by  suspend¬ 
ing  the  article  to  be  weighed  from  the  end  of  the 
shorter  arm,  or  placing  it  in  a  scale  depending 
therefrom,  and  sliding  a  determinate  weight  along 
the  longer  one  till  an  equilibrium  is  obtained.  The 
longer  arm  is  so  graduated  that  the  figure  opposite 
to  which  the  weight  rests  indicates  the  weight  of 
the  article  at  the  extremity  of  the  shorter  arm. 
The  second  form  is  the  Danish  balance  (q.  v.). 

“  It  is  usual  with  butchers  and  other  tradesmen  to 
weigh  in  the  statera,  commonly  called  the  stiliards,  ten 
or  twenty  pounds  weight.” — Boyle:  Works,  iii.  431. 

steen,  stean,  *steane,  subst.  [A.  S.  stcena.]  A 
vessel  of  clay  or  stone. 

“Upon  a  huge  great  earth-pot  s teane  he  stood, 

From  whose  wide  mouth  there  flowed  forth  the 
Komane  flood.”  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VII.  vii.  42. 

steen,  stean,  verb  t.  [Stone,  s.]  To  line  with 
stone  or  brick,  as  a  well,  a  cesspool,  or  the  like  •  to 
mend  with  stone,  as  a  road.  ( Prov .) 
steen'-bok,  s.  [Steinbok.] 
steen'-Ing,  stean-ing,  s.  [Steen,  v.] 

Arch. :  The  brick  or  stone  wall  or  lining  of  a  well 
or  cesspool,  the  use  of  which  is  to  prevent  the 
irruption  of  the  surrounding  soil. 

Steen'-kirk,  s.  [Steinkirk.] 
steen'-stru-pine,  subst.  [After  Steenstrup,  who 
first  found  it;  suff.  -ine  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  crystals  and  massive 
at  Kangerdluarsuk,  Greenland,  associated  with 
lepidolite  and  eegyrite.  Hardness,  4'0 ;  specific 
gravity,  3‘38 ;  color,  brown.  Composition :  Essen¬ 
tially  a  hydrous  silicate  of  cerium,  lanthanum, 
didymium,  thoria,  soda,  alumina,  and  sesquioxide 
of  iron. 

steep,  *steepe,  *step,  *stepe,  a.  &  subst.  [A.  S. 
stedp= steep,  high,  lofty;  O.  Fris.  sfap=high;  Icel. 
steypdhr=  steep,  rising  high ;  A.  S.  stepan=to  erect, 
to  exalt.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Making  a  large  angle  with  the  plane  of  the 
horizon  ;  ascending  or  descending  with  great  inclina¬ 
tion  ;  precipitous. 


*2.  Not  easily  accessible ;  lofty,  elevated,  high. 

3.  High-priced,  dear.  (Slang.) 

B.  As  subst. :  A  precipitous  place ;  a  rock  or  hill 
sloping  with  a  large  angle  to  the  plane  of  the  hori¬ 
zon  ;  a  precipice. 

“  So  eagerly  the  fiend 

O’er  bog,  or  steep,  through  strait,  rough,  dense,  or  rars, 
With  head,  hands,  wings,  or  feet,  pursues  his  way.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  948. 
♦steep -down,  a.  Precipitous. 

“Wfash  me  in  steep-down  gulfs  of  liquid  fire.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  v.  2. 

tsteep-grass,  steep-weed,  steep-wort,  s. 

Bot. :  Pinguicula  vulqaris. 
steep,  *stepe,  *stepyn,  *steepe,  v.  t.  [Icel.  steypa 
=to  make  to  stoop,  to  pour  out  liquids,  to  cast 
metals;  stiipa= to  stoop  (q.  v.) ;  Sw.  st6pa=to  cast 
(metals),  to  steep,  to  sink ;  Dan.  st6be=to  cast  (met¬ 
als)  ji s£<5h=the  steeping  of  grain,  steeped  corn.] 

1.  To  soak  in  a  liquid ;  to  macerate ;  to  dip  and 
soak  in  a  liquid,  to  imbue ;  to  extract  the  essence  by 
soaking. 

“  A  sop  in  honey  steep’d  to  charm  the  guard.” 

Dryden:  Virgil's  JEneid,  vi.  567. 

2.  To  wet,  to  make  wet. 

“  That  nought  she  did  but  wayle,  and  often  steepe 
Her  dainty  couch  with  teares,  which  closely  she  did 
weepe.”  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  ii.  28. 

3.  To  imbue  thoroughly. 

“With  tongue  in  venom  steeped.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 
steep,  *steepe,  s.  [Steep,  «.] 

1.  Something  steeped  or  used  in  steeping;  a  fer. 
tilizing  liquid  in  which  seeds  are  steeped  to  quicken 
germination. 

*2.  The  state  of  being  steeped,  soaked,  or  imbued. 
“Strait,  to  the  house  she  hasted;  and  sweet  sleepe 
Pour’d  on  each  wooer;  which  so  laid  in  steepe 
Their  drowsie  temples,  that  each  brow  did  nod.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  ii. 

3.  A  rennet-bag. 

♦steep’-en,  V.  i.  [Eng.  steep,  a. ;  -en.]  To  become 
steep,  or  steeper. 

Steep  -er,  s.  [Eng.  steep,  v. ;  -er.]  A  vat  in  which 
the  indigo-plant  is  soaked  for  maceration,  previous 
to  soaking  in  the  beating-vat. 

steep-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  steepy ; -ness.]  The  qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  steepy  or  steep  ;  steepness. 

“  The  cragginess  and  sleepiness  of  places  up  and  down  is 
a  great  advantage  to  the  dwellers.” — Howell:  Inst,  for 
Travelers,  p.  132. 

steep -ing  (21,  s.  [Steep,  u.]  The  watering  or 
wetting  of  flax  haulm,  to  facilitate  the  separation 
of  the  woody  matter  from  the  fiber. 

stee -pie,  *ste-pel,  s.  [A.  S.  stypel= a  lofty 
tower,  from  sfedp=lofty,  high;  Icel.  stSpull;  Low 
Ger.  stipel.]  [Steep,  a.]  A  tower  or  turret  of  a 
church  or  other  public  edifice,  ending  in  a  point, 
and  generally  intended  to  contain  bells  ;  the  super¬ 
structure  above  the  tower  of  a  church;  a  spire,  a 
lantern. 

“The  whole  country  was  one  great  lake,  from  which  the 
cities,  with  their  ramparts  andsteqsies,  rose  like  islands.” 
— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

steeple-bush,  s. 

Bot.:  Spircea tomentosa.  [Hard-hack.] 
steeple-chase,  s.  A  kind  of  horse-race  across 
country,  in  which  ditches,  hedges,  fences,  &c., 
have  to  be  jumped.  The  name  ie  derived  from  the 
fact  that  these  races  were  originally  run  in  a  straight 
line  across  country  from  some  point  to  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  object,  generally  a  church  steeple,  which  served 
the  purpose  of  the  modern  winning-post.  The  course 
is  now  marked  out  by  flags  and  stakes  between 
which  all  the  riders  must  pass. 

steeple-chaser,  s.  One  who  rides  in  steeple¬ 
chases  ;  a  horse  engaged  in  or  trained  for  steeple¬ 
chases. 

steeple-crown,  s.  A  tall  hat  formerly  worn  by 
women.  (Hudibras  Redivivus.) 

steeple-engine,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  A  form  of  marine  engine,  common  on 
American  river-boats.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
high  erection  on  deck  required  for  the  guides  to  the 
connecting-rod,  which  works  above  the  crank-shaft, 

♦steeple-house,  s.  A  contemptuous  name  for  a 
church. 

steeple-jack,  s.  A  man  who  climbs  steeples 
and  tall  chimneys  to  effect  small  repairs,  or  to 
erect  scaffolding. 

“A  steeple-jack  of  Sheffield  .  .  .  met  with,  a  shock¬ 
ing  accident.” — St.  James's  Gazette,  May  11,  1887. 

stee -pled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Eng.  steepl(e) ;  -ed.] 
Furnished  or  adorned  with,  or  as  with  steeples  or 
towers ;  towering  up,  high. 

“A  steepled  turbant  on  her  head  she  wore.” 

Fairfax:  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  ix.  8. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sbn;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  as,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu'=  kw! 


steeply 
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Steep  -ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  steep,  a. ;  -ly.]  Ia  a  steep 
manner ;  with  steepness,  precipitously ;  as,  A  hill 
rises  steeply  up. 

steep  -ness,  *steepe-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  sleep,  a.; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  steep  ;  precipi¬ 
tousness. 

“  Foret  by  the  steepenesse  of  the  dike.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xvi. 

*Steep'-^,  a.  [Eng.  sleep ,  a.;-y.]  Steep,  precip¬ 
itous.  (Scott:  Harm  ion,  yi.  2.) 

steer  (1),  *stere  (l),s.  [A.  S.  sUor;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  &  Ger.  stier=a  bull;lcel.  stj&rr;  Goth,  stiur; 
Lat.  taurus ;  Gr.  tauros  ;  Russ,  tur ;  Ir.  &  Gael,  tarbh ; 
Wei.  tarw.]  A  young  male  of  the  common  ox,  or  ox 
kind ;  a  bullock. 

“The  distant  steer  forsook  the  yoke.” 

Byron:  Sieg  e  of  Corinth,  xxxiii. 

*steer  (2),  stelre,  *stere  (2),  s.  [Dut.  stuur; 
Icel.  styri;  Dan.  styr;  O.  H.  Ger.  stiura;  Ger. 
steuer.]  [Steer  (1) , «.]  A  rudder,  a  helm.  (Gower: 
C.  A.,  li.) 

steer  (1),  *stere,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  stioran, 
sty  ran ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  sturen;  Icel.  styra;  0.  H. 
Ger.  8tiurjan,stiuran ;  Ger.  steuern ;  Goth,  stiurjan.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  direct  and  govern  the  course  of,  by  the 
movement  of  a  helm. 

“Two  .  .  .  steer  the  vessel  alternately.” — Anson •* 
Voyages,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  v. 

2.  To  control,  direct,  or  govern  the  course  of ;  to 
direct,  to  guide. 

“With  cane  extended  far  I  sought 
To  steer  it  close  to  land.” 

Wordsworth:  Dog  and  Water  Lily. 

B.  Intransitive: 


2.  The  rod  and  wheel  (the  latter  usually  small) 
which  guide  or  turn  a  tricycle.  When  placed  before 
the  body  of  the  machine  it  is  known  as  a  front- 
steerer,  when  behind  as  a  rear-steerer. 

steer  -liig,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Steer  (1),  t?.] 
steering-apparatus,  s. 

Naut. :  Any  contrivance  in  aid  of  the  steersman, 
being  interposed  between  the  tiller  or  tiller-wheel 
and  the  rudder-head. 

steering-sail,  s.  A  sail  set  to  assist  in  steering 
a  ship. 

steering-wheel,  s. 

Naut. :  A  wheel  by  which  a  rudder  is  turned 
through  the  medium  of  a  tiller-rope  winding  on  the 
axis  of  the  wheel. 

*steer -less,  *stere-les,  *ster-les,  a.  [Eng. 
steer  (2),  s. ;  -less.]  Without  a  rudder  or  helm. 
(Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,859.) 

steer'-llhg,  s.  [Eng.  steer  (1),  s. ;  dimin.  suff. 
-liny.]  A  young  steer  or  bullock. 

“  While  I  with  grateful  care  one  steerling  feed.” 

Francis:  Horace;  Odes  iv.  2. 

steer§ '-m^n,  *ster-ys-man,  *stires-man,  s. 

[Eng.  steer  (1),  v.,  and  man.]  One  who  steers  ;  the 
helmsman  of  a  ship  or  boat. 

“The  Cambridge  steersman  commenced  to  bore  his 
opponent  outward.” — Field,  April  4,  1885. 

steer§ '-man-ship,  s.  [Eng.  steersman ;  •ship.'] 
Skill  as  a  steersman. 

“  They  praised  my  steersmanship.” — Burroughs:  Pep  ac¬ 
ton,  p.  23. 

*steer§  -mate,  s.  [Eng.  steer  (1),  v.,  and  mate.] 
A  steersman. 


I.  Literally: 

1.  To  direct  and  govern  the  course  of  a  ship  or 
other  vessel  in  its  course,  by  the  movement  of  the 

helm. 

“We  steered  by  the  sound  of  the  breakers.” — Cook:  First 
Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  To  direct  one’s  course  at  sea ;  to  sail,  to  take  a 
course. 

3.  To  have  a  certain  character  as  regards  answer¬ 
ing  the  helm ;  to  answer  the  helm  ;  as,  A  ship  steers 

well. 

II.  Fig. :  To  conduct  one’s  6elf ;  to  take  or  pursue 
a  certain  course. 

steer  (2 ),».#.  [Stir,  «.]  To  stir,  to  molest,  to 
meddle  with.  (Scott:  Antiquary ,  ch.  xxxiv.) 

Steer  (3),  v.  t.  [Steer  (1),  s.]  To  castrate.  (Said 
of  a  bull.) 

“The  male  calves  are  steered  and  converted  to  beef.” — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

steer'-age  (age  as  Ig),  *steer'-Idge,  s.  [Eng. 

steer  (1),  v. ;  -ape,  -idge.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  or  practice  of  steering,  or  of  direct¬ 
ing  and  governing  the  course  of  a  vessel  by  the 
movements  of  the  helm. 

(2)  A  part  of  a  ship  forward  of  the  chief  cabin, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  bulk-head  or  parti¬ 
tion.  In  passenger  ships  it  is  allotted  to  the  inferior 
class  of  passengers,  thence  called  steerage  passen¬ 
gers  ;  and  in  merchant  ships  it  is  occupied  by  the 
petty  officers  and  crew. 

*(3)  The  part  of  a  ship  where  the  steersman 
stands ;  the  stem. 

"I  wa3  much  surprised,  and  ran  into  the  steeridge  to 
look  on  the  compass.” — Dampier:  Voyages  (an.  1688). 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  act  or  power  of  directing,  guiding,  or  gov¬ 
erning  anything  in  its  course ;  direction,  guidance, 
regulation. 

“He  that  hath  the  steerage  of  my  course.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  4. 

(2)  That  by  which  a  course  is  directed. 

“  Here  he  hung  on  high. 

The  steerage  of  his  wings,  and  cut  the  sky.” 

Dryden.  (Todd.) 

II.  Naut. :  The  effect  of  a  helm  on  a  ship ;  the 
peculiar  manner  in  which  an  individual  ship  is 
affected  by  the  helm. 

steerage-way,  s. 

Naut. :  Motion  of  a  vessel  sufficient  to  enable  her 
to  feel  the  effect  of  the  rudder. 

“We  were  not  going  more  than  a  knot  through  the 
water  .  .  .  barely  enough  to  give  us  steerage-way.” — 
Cassell’s  Saturday  Journal,  Sept.  19,  1885,  p.  801. 

steer’-er,  s.  [Eng.  steer  (1),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  steers ;  a  steersman,  a  guide. 

“  There’s  not  a  better  steerer  in  the  realm.” 

Swift:  Epistle  to  Lord  J.  Carteret. 


Steer  -  f,  8.  [Eng.  steer  (2),  v. ;  -y.]  Bustle,  stir, 
quandary.  (Scotch.)  (Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  ix.) 

steeve,  a.  &  s.  [Prob.  allied  to  stiff  (q.  v.) ;  cf. 
Dut.  ster£p=firm.] 

A.  Asadj.:  Stiff,  strong,  durable.  (Scotch.) 

“But  then  there’s  parts  that  look  the  steeper  and 

stronger.” — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxviii. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Nautical : 

1.  The  upward  slope  of  an  outboard  spar,  as  the 
bowsprit,  cathead,  &c. 

2.  A  long,  heavy  spar,  with  a  place  to  fix  a  block 
at  one  end,  used  in  stowing  certain  kinds  of  cargo, 
which  need  to  be  driven  in  close. 

steeve,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Steeve,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  give  a  certain  angle  of  elevation  to,  as  to  a 
bowsprit. 

2.  To  stow,  as  bales  in  a  hold,  by  means  of  a  jack- 
screw. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  project  from  the  bows  at  an 
angle,  instead  of  horizontally ;  said  of  a  bowsprit. 
(So  called  when  the  lower  end  is  fixed  firmly,  or 
stiffly  and  immovably  in  the  vessel,  a  horizontal 
bowsprit  being  movable.) 

steeve -If,  adv.  [Eng.  steeve,  a. ;  -ly.]  E irmly, 
stoutly.  (Scotch.) 

steev'-lng,  s.  [Steeve,  v.] 

Nautical : 

(1)  The  angle  of  a  bowsprit  with  the  horizon; 
formerly  70°  to  80°,  now  much  less. 

(2)  Stowing  bales  in  a  hold  by  means  of  a  jack- 
screw. 

steg,  *steyg,  *stegg,  s.  [Icel.  steggr— the  male 
of  various  animals.]  [Stag,  s.]  A  gander.  (Prov.) 

“Item,  vj.  gees  with  one  stegg.” — Invent,  of  Thomas 
Robinson,  of  Appleby  (1542). 

steg-(Ui-Og'-ra-pMst,  subst.  [Eng.  steganog- 
raph(y)  ;  -ist.]  One  who  practices  or  is  skilled  in 
steganography. 

steg-3.n-0g  -ra~Phjr  ,s.  [Gr.  steganos=coveTed, 
secret,  and  grapho= to  write;  Fr.  stiganographie .] 
The  art  of  secret  writing ;  the  art  of  writing  in 
cipher,  or  in  characters  intelligible  only  to  those 
who  have  the  key ;  cryptography. 

“Such  occult  notes,  steganography,  polygraphy,  or 
magnetical  telling  of  their  minds.” — Burton:  Anat.  of 
Helan.,  p.  503. 

tsteg-an-oph-thaT-ma-tsi,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Latin, 
from  Gr.  steganos= covered,  and  ophthalmos= the 
eye.] 

ZoOlogy:  A  group  of  organisms  which,  with  the 
Gymnophthalmata  (q.  v.) ,  made  up  the  old  sub¬ 
class  Acaleph®  (q.  v.).  [Steganophthalmate- 
ieedtjsa:.] 

tsteg-an-oph-thaT-mate.tsteg-au-oph-thal-' 
mous,  a.  [Stbganophthalmata.]  Having  the 
eyes  covered  or  protected. 


♦steganophthalmate-medusas,  s.  pi. 

ZoOl.:  The  Steganophthalmata,  now  merged  in 
Lucemarida.  They  consist  of  the  genus  Pelagia, 
the  free  generative  zoOids  of  most  of  the  Pelagid®, 
and  those  of  the  Rhizostomid®. 

steg  -9.n-6-pod,  s.  [Stegaxopodes.] 

Ornithology  :  Any  individual  of  the  Steganopodes 
(q.  v.). 

steg-an-op'-o-de§,  s.  pi.  [Greek  steganopodes= 
web-footed  animals,  a  term  employed  by  Aristotle.] 

Omith. :  An  order  of  birds,  easily  recognizable  by 
the  feet,  all  the  toes  being  united  by  a  web,  which 
joins  the  hind  toe,  as  well  as  the  three  front  ones. 
It  includes  three  families — Fregatidee,  PhaSthon- 
tid®,  and  Pelecanid®. 

Steg-no -sis,  s.  [Gr.]  Constipation. 

steg-not'-Ic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  stegnotikos ;  French 
stegnotique.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Tending  to  constipate  or  render  cos¬ 
tive,  or  to  diminish  excretions  and  discharges  gen¬ 
erally. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  medicine  which  tends  to  increase 
constipation  or  costiveness,  or  which  diminishes 
excretions  and  discharges  generally. 

Steg-8-,  pref.  [Gr.  stege—  a  roof,  a  covering.] 
Covered,  defended,  protected. 

fsteg-6-car  -pI,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  stego-,  and  Greek 
fcarpos= fruit.] 

Botany:  Mosses  having  the  theca  covered  by  a 
calyptra,  and  opening  by  throwing  off  an  oper¬ 
culum.  The  same  as  Bryacea;  (q.  v.). 

steg-8-don,  s.  [Greek  stege=a  roof,  a  covering; 
suff.  - odon .] 

Palceont.:  A  sub-genus  of  Elephas  (q.  v.),  with 
three  or  perhaps  four  species  of  extinct  forms  from 
the  Indian  Tertiaries.  These  were  collectively 
named  by  Clift  Mastodon  elephant oides,  and  con¬ 
stitute  the  intermediate  group  of  the  Proboscidea, 
from  which  the  other  species  diverge,  through  their 
dental  characters,  on  the  one  side  into  the  Masto¬ 
dons,  and  on  the  other  into  the  typical  Elephants, 
Stegodon  insignis  abounded  in  the  Sivalik  Hills. 
(Falconer:  Palceont.  Mem.,  ii.  9.) 

steg-Sph'-Il-iis,  8.  [Fret,  stego-,  and  Gr .philo= 
to  love.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Silurid®  (q.  v.).  Body  nar¬ 
row,  cylindrical,  and  elongate,  a  small  barbel  at 
each  maxillary ;  short,  stiff  spines  in  operculum 
and  interoperculum.  Stegophilus  and  the  closely- 
allied  genus  YandeUi  a  constitute  the  group  Bran- 
chicol®.  They  are  from  South  America,  and  live 
parasitically  in  the  gill-cavities  of  larger  fishes. 

steg-S-sau  -rl-g.,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  stego¬ 
saurus  (q.  v.).] 

Palceont.:  An  order  of  Cope’s  sub-class  Dino- 
sauria,  with  two  families,  Scelidosaurid®  and 
Stegosauri d».  Feet  plantigrade,  with  five  digits, 
ungulate:  fore-limbs  very  small,  locomotion  mainly 
on  hind  limbs;  vertebr®  and  limb-bones  solid;  a 
bony  dermal  armor ;  herbivorous. 

steg-6-sau-ri-dse,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  stego¬ 
saur  (us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -jdce.l 

Palceont.:  A  family  of  Stegosauria  (q.  v.) ;  verte- 
br®  biconcave  ;  ischia  directed  backward,  with  the 
sides  meeting  in  the  median  line ;  astragalus  coa¬ 
lesced  with  tibia,  metatarsals  short.  Genera :  Stego¬ 
saurus,  some  thirty  feet  long,  well  armed  with 
enormous  bucklers,  some  of  which  were  spinous, 
from  the  Jurassic  beds  of  the  Rocky  Mountains; 
Diracodon,  and  Amosaurus. 

steg-8-sau’-rus,  s.  [Pref.  stego-,  and  Gr.  sauro* 
— a  lizard.]  [Stegosauredv.] 

steg-os'-tb-ma,  s.  [Pref.  stego-,  and  Gr.  stoma — 
the  mouth.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Selachoidei.  with  one  species, 
Stegostoma  tigrinum.  the  Tiger  Shark  (q.  v.),  from 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Tail,  with  caudal  fin,  measuring 
one-half  the  total  length ;  eyes  very  small ;  teeth 
small,  trilobed,  in  many  series,  occupying  a  trans¬ 
verse  flat  patch  in  both  jaws. 

fstein,  v.  t.  [Steen,  v.] 

stein -bok,  steen'-bok,  s.  [Dut.  stein,  steen=& 
stone,  and  bok,  boc= a  goat.] 

Zoology : 

1.  Antilope  tragulus.  from  the  stony  plains  and 
mountains  of  South  Africa;  rather  more  than  three 
feet  long,  and  about  twenty  inches  high  at  the 
shoulder ;  red  brown  above,  white  below ;  tail  rudi¬ 
mentary,  ears  large:  horns  straight,  about  four 
inches  long  in  the  male,  absent  in  female ;  no  false 
hoofs. 

2.  The  ibex  (q.  v.). 

stein'-hell-Ite,  s.  [After  Mr.  Steinheil;  suff.  -itc 
(Min.).] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Iolite  (q.  v.). 

stein'-Ing,  s.  [Steexixg.] 


b6il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  x. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh$n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -$ion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  —  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  deL 
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Stein'-klrk,  Steen  -kirk,  s.  [Seedef.l  Aname 
brought  into  fashion,  after  the  battle  of  "Steinkirk 
(1692),  for  several  articles  especially  of  dress,  as 
wigs,  buckles,  powder, 

&c.,  and  especially  large, 
elaborately  orname  n  t  e  d 
neckties  of  lace. 

“Lace  neckcloths  were  then 
worn  by  men  of  fashion;  and 
it  had  been  usual  to  arrange 
them  with  great  care.  But  at 
the  terrible  moment  when  the 
brigade  of  Bourbonnais  was 
flying  before  the  onset  of  the 
allies,  there  was  no  time  for 
foppery;  and  the  finest  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  court  came 
spurring  to  the  front  of  the 
line  of  battle  with  their  rich 
cravats  in  disorder.  It  there-  Steinkirk. 

fore  became  a  fashion  among 

the  beauties  of  Paris  to  wear  round  their  necks  kerchiefs 
of  the  finest  lace  studiously  disarranged;  and  these  ker¬ 
chiefs  were  called  Steinkirks.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng. 
ch.  xix. 


Steln'-man-nite,  «.  [After  the  German  chemist, 
Steinmann  ;  suff . -ite  {Min.).'] 

Min. :  An  impure  galena  containing  arsenic  and 
zinc. 


ste'-lsb  ste-le,  s.  [Gr.  stele=&  post,  a  pillar.] 

1.  Arch.:  A  small  column  without  base  or  capital, 
serving  as  a  monument,  milestone,  or  the  like. 

2.  Archceol. :  A  sepulchral  slab  or  column,  which 
in  ancient  times  answered  the  purpose  of  a  grave¬ 
stone. 


Stele,  s.  [Stale  (2),  s.)  A  handle.  (Prov.  Eng.) 
ste-le-chlte,  s.  [Gr.  stelechos= the  crown  of  the 
root  from  which  the  stem  springs.]  A  fine  kind  of 
storax. 

♦ste'-lene,  a.  [Stela.]  Resembling  or  used  as 
a  stela  ;  columnar. 

Stel-gid  op'-ter-yx,  s.  [Gr.  stelgis  (genit.  stel- 
gidos)  —  a  scraper,  and  pteryx=  a  wing.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Psalidoprocnin*,  with  five 
species,  ranging  from  La  Plata  to  the  United 
States. 


stel-Is,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  stelis=  a  kind  of  mistle¬ 
toe.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Pleurotliallidae.  Known  species, 
about  130.  Orchids,  most  of  them  small,  with  soli¬ 
tary  leaves,  and  spikes  or  racemes  of  minute  green, 
yellow,  or  purple  flowers.  From  South  and  Central 
America. 

stell(l),s.  [Allied  to  stall  (q.  v.).]  [Stell,  v.] 
A  sort  of  fenced-in  inclosure  for  cattle  or  sheep. 
(Prov.  Eng.) 

“The  neighboring  stells  and  walls  failed  to  show  a  sin¬ 
gle  hewn  stone.” — Field ,  Oct.  17,  1885. 

Stell(2),s.  [Still,  s.]  A  still.  (Scotch.) 

stell,  v.  t.  [Dut.  &  Ger.  stellen—  to  set,  to  place.] 
To  fix,  to  set;  to  place  in  a  permanent  manner;  to 
place  against  a  fixed  support, 
stel'-la,  «•  [Lat.=a  star.] 

Surg.:  A  star-shaped  bandage  crossed  like  the 
letter  X,  applied  to  the  shoulder  in  cases  of  fracture 
of  the  clavicle  or  scapula,  or  dislocation  of  the 
humerus. 

Stel'-lAf,  a.  [Lat.  stellaris ,  from  stella= a  star.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  stars  ;  astral. 

“There  was  no  sign  whatever  of  a  stellar  nucleus.” — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*2  Starry  ;  full  of  or  set  with  stars ;  as,  the  stel¬ 
lar  regions. 

stellar-indicator,  s.  An  instrument  for  ena¬ 
bling  an  observer  to  recognize  the  different  stars 
and  point  out  their  positions  in  the  heavens. 

stel  -lar'-l-a,  S.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  stellaris 
=pertaining  to  a  star.  So  named  because  the 
corolla  is  stellate.] 

Bot. :  Stitchwort ;  a  genus  of  Alsine®.  Herbs, 
often  glabrous,  with  the  flowers  in  dichotomous 
cymes  ;  sepals  five  ;  petals  five,  deeply  cloven  ;  sta¬ 
mens  ten  ;  styles  three;  capsules  opening  with  six 
valves,  many-seeded.  Known  species,  70,  from  tem¬ 
perate  or  cold  climates.  S.  media ,  is  called  also  the 
Common  Chickweed  (q.  v.).  S.  holostea  is  from  one 
to  two  feet  high,  with  a  four-angled  stem,  finely- 
serrate  leaves,  and  large  white  flowers.  It  is  com¬ 
mon  in  copses  and  hedgerows,  and  is  often  planted 
in  gardens  as  a  border  flower. 

stel’-lar-y,  a.  [En g.  stellar ;  -y.)  Stellar,  astral. 

“An  infinite  infinity  of  such  groups  of  stellary  orbs.— 
Stukely:  Palceog.  Sacra,  p.  43. 


stel-la  -tse,  s.  pi.  [Fern.  pi.  of  Lat.  stellatus^set 
with  stars,  starry.] 

Bot. :  The  forty-fourth  order  in  Linnaeus’  Nat¬ 
ural  System.  Genera,  Galium,  Hedyotis,  Spigelia, 
Cornus  (T),  Coffea,  &c.  Retained,  in  a  restricted 
sense,  by  Ray,  Decandolle,  Hooker,  &c.,  as  a  syno¬ 
nym  of  Galiaceae  (q.  v.). 


stel-late,  stel-lat-ed,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  stellatus, 
pa. par.  of  stello=  to  set  with  stars;  stella= a  star.] 

A.  As  adjective  (of  both  forms) : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Resembling  a  star ;  radiated. 

2.  Bot. :  Divided  into  segments,  radiating  from  a 
common  center. 

B.  As  substantive  (of  the  form  stellate) : 

Bot.  (pi.):  Tho  Galiaceae  (q.  v.). 
stellate-bristle  or  hair,  s. 

Bot.  (pi.) :  Bristles  or  hairs  growing  in  tufts  from 
the  surface,  and  diverging  a  little  from  their  center, 
as  in  the  mallows, 
stellate-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  A  radiate  flower, 
stellate-leaves,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Leaves  in  a  whorl,  verticillate  leaves, 
stellate-ligament,  s. 

Anat. :  The  anterior  costo-central  ligament  of  the 
ribs.  Called  also  the  Radiated  ligament, 
stellated-bandage,  s.  [Stella.] 
*stel-la'-tion,  subst.  [Stellate.]  Radiation  of 
light,  as  from  a  star. 

Stel-la-t6-,  pref.  [Stellate.]  Radiating,  stel¬ 
late. 

stellato-pilose,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  hairs  arranged  in  a  stellate  man¬ 
ner. 

*stelled,  a.  [Lat.  stella= a  star.]  Starry,  stel¬ 
lated. 

Tf  By  some  explained  as  fixed,  from  stell= to  fix. 

Stel'-ler,  s.  [Georg  Wilhelm  Steller  (1709-1745), 
a  German  physician,  naturalist,  and  traveler,  for 
many  years  in  the  Russian  service.  (See  com¬ 
pounds.) 

Steller’s  blue-jay,  s. 

Ornith. :  Cyanocitta  stelleri. 

Steller’s  rhytina,  s.  [Rhytina.] 

Steller’s  sea-lion,  s.  [Sea-lion.] 
stel  -ler-id,  stel-ler  -I-dan,  s.  [Stelleridea.] 
Any  individual  of  the  Stellerida,  Stellerides,  or 
Stelleridea  (q. 1  .). 

stel-ler-I-da,  stel-ler’-i-de§,  s.  pi.  [Stelleb- 
idea.] 

stel-ler  -I-dan,  s.  [Stellebid.] 
stel-ler-id'-e-^.,  s.pl.  [Formed  from  Lat.  stella 
—  a  star.] 

ZoOl.:  A  term  introduced  by  Lamarck  for  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  Echinodermata,  equivalent  to  the  Linnsean 
genus  Asterias.  It  was  afterward  used  by  Blain- 
ville,  Pictet,  and  others,  in  almost  the  same  sense. 
The  names  Stellerida  and  Stellerides  occur  in  a 
similar  sense. 

*stel  -ler-ine,  s.  [Stellerus.] 

Zoology :  An  old  name  for  any  individual  of  the 
genus  Rhytina  (q.  v.). 

*stel-ler-us,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Steller  (q.  v.).] 
ZoOlogy :  Cuvier’s  name  for  the  genus  Rhytina 
(q.  v.). 

stel-lif  -er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  stellar  a  star ;  fero—  to 
bear,  to  produce,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ows.]  Having 
or  abounding  with  stars,  or  anything  resembling 
stars. 

stel’-ll-form,  a.  [Lat.  stella=a.  star,  and  forma 
=form.]  Formed  like  a  star  ;  stellate,  radiated. 

*ster-ll-fy,  v.  t.  [Lat.  stella— &  star;  Eng.  suff. 

1 fy .]  To  make  or  turn  into  a  star ;  hence,  to  make 
glorious ;  to  glorify. 

♦stell’-Ing,  «•  [Stalling.]  Sheds  for  cattle. 
Btel  -li-o,  s.  [Lat.=Lace?-<a  gecko  (Linn.),  from 
its  star-like  spots  ;  stella=a  star.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Agamidae,  having  the  tail  ringed 
with  spinous  scales.  There  are  five  species,  ranging 
from  Greece  and 
the  Caucasus  to 
Arabia,  the  Him¬ 
alayas,  and  Cen¬ 
tral  India.  The 
illustration  is 
from  a  specimen 
in  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Natural 
History,  South 
Kensington. 

fstel  -H-on,  s. 

[Stellio.] 

ZoOl.:  Star -liz¬ 
ard,  a  popular 
name  for  any  spe¬ 
cies  of  the  genus  Stellio  Cordylina. 

Stellio  (q.  v.). 

stel-li-on-ate,  s.  [Lat.  stellionatus,  from  stellio 
=  (1)  a  lizard,  (2)  a  crafty  or  deceitful  person ;  Fr. 
stellionat .] 


Scots  and  Roman  Law :  A  kind  of  crime  which  is 
committed  in  law  by  a  deceitful  selling  of  a  thing 
otherwise  than  it  really  is ;  a  term  used  to  denote 
all  such  crimes,  in  which  fraud  is  an  element,  as 
have  no  special  names  to  distinguish  them,  and  are 
not  defined  by  any  written  law,  as  when  one  sells 
the  same  thing  to  two  purchasers,  when  a  debtor 
pledges  to  his  creditors  that  which  does  not  belong 
to  him,  &c. 

“The  court  of  star-chamber  is  compounded  of  good 
elements,  for  it  consisteth  of  foure  kinds  of  persons, 
counsellors,  peeres,  prelates,  and  chiefe-judges.  It  dis- 
cerneth  also  principally  of  foure  kinds  of  causes: — forces, 
frauds,  crimes  various  of  stellionate,  and  the  inchoations 
or  middle  acts  towards  crimes  capital  or  liainous,  not 
actually  committed  or  perpetrated.” — Bacon:  Henry  VII., 
p.  64. 

stell'-Ite,  subst.  [Lat.  stell(a)—a  star ;  suff.  -ite 
(Min.).) 

Min.:  The  same  as  Pectolite  (q.  v.). 

stel  -lvi-lAr,  a.  [Lat.  stellula,  dimin.  from  stella 
=  a  star.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  the  appearance  of  little 
stars. 

2.  Nat.  Science :  Small  and  radiated,  like  stars,  as 
some  corals,  or  the  markings  on  the  corals  them¬ 
selves. 

stel’-lu-late,  adj.  [Lat.  stellula— a.  little  star.] 
Resembling  little  stars. 

*ste-log'-rg,-phjf,  subst.  [Gr .  stelographia,  from 
stele= a  pillar,  and  grapho=to  write.]  The  art  or 
practice  of  writing  or  inscribing  characters  on  pil¬ 
lars. 

“  This  pillar  thus  engraved  gave  probably  the  origin  to 
the  invention  of  steloyraphjj.” — Stackhouse :  Hist.  Bible. 

stem,  *stam,  *stemme,  subst.  [A.  S.stcefn,stefn, 
stemn=  (1)  a  stem  of  a  tree,  (2)  the  stem  or  prow  of 
a  vessel,  (3)  a  stem  or  race  of  people  ;  stefna,  stcefna, 
=the  stem  or  prow  of  a  vessel,  from  stcef=  a  staff 
(q.  v.)  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  stam= a  trunk,  stem,  stock ; 
steven=a  prow  ;  Icel.  stafn,  stamn,  stefni,  stemni= 
the  stem  of  avessel;sfo/n,sio?nn=thestemof  atree; 
Dan.  stamme=the  trunk  of  a  tree  ;  stcevn=the  stem 
of  a  vessel ;  Sw.  stam=trunk ;  sfd/=  prow  \framstam 
=  t,he  forestem,  the  prow;  Ger.  stamm— a  trunk; 
steven  (or  vorder  steven)  —  the  stem.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

“  Shrivel’d  herbs  on  withering  stems  decay.” 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgic  i.  157. 

(2)  The  peduncle  of  the  fructification  or  the  pedi¬ 
cel  of  a  flower  ;  the  petiole  or  leaf-stem  ;  that  which 
supports  the  flower  or  the  fruit  of  a  plant. 

“  Two  lovely  berries  molded  on  one  stem." 

Shalcesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  iii.  2. 

(3)  Anything  resembling  a  stem  or  stalk  ;  as,  the 
stem  or  tube  of  a  tobacco-pipe,  a  thermometer,  or 
the  like. 

(4)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  6. 

“Armed  the  stemme  and  beake-head  of  the  ship  with 
sliarpe  tines  and  pikes  of  brass.”  —  P.  Holland,  Pliny, 
bk.  vii.,  ch.  lvi. 

*2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  stock  of  el  family ;  a  race  or  generation  of 
progenitors. 

“Whosoever  will  undertake  the  imperial  diadem,  must 
have  of  his  own  wherewith  to  support  it ;  which  is  one  of 
the  reasons  that  it  hath  continued  these  two  ages  and 
more  in  that  stem,  now  so  much  spoken  of.” — Howel: 
Vocal  Forest. 

(2)  A  branch  ;  a  branch  of  a  family. 

“  This  is  a  stem 
Of  that  victorious  stock.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  ii.  4. 

(3)  An  advanced  or  leading  position  ;  a  lookout. 

‘Wolsey  sat  at  the  stem  more  than  twenty  years.” — 

Fuller. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  The  ascending  axis  of  a  plant.  It  seeks 
the  light,  strives  to  expose  itself  to  the  air,  and 
expands  itself  to  the  utmost  extent  of  its  nature  to 
the  solar  rays.  With  regard  to  direction,  it  may  be 
erect,  pendulous,  nodding,  decumbent,  flexuose, 
creeping,  or  climbing.  It  is  generally  cylindrical ; 
but  may  be  triangular,  as  in  Carex ;  square,  as  in 
the  Labiatae  ;  two-edged,  as  in  some  Cacti ;  filiform, 
as  in  flax  ;  or  leaf-like,  as  in  Ruscus.  It  consists  of 
bundles  of  vascular  and  woody  tissue  embedded  in 
various  ways  in  cellular  substance,  the  whole  being 
inclosed  with  an  epidermis.  Stems  may  be  aerial 
or  underground.  The  most  highly  developed  form 
of  the  former  is  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  the  next  is  that 
of  a  shrub.  There  are  also  herbaceous  stems. 
Sometimes  a  plant  appears  stemless  ;  only ,  however, 
because  the  stem  is  short  enough  to  be  overlooked. 
In  duration,  a  stem  may  be  annual,  biennial,  or 
perennial.  In  structure  it  may  be  exogenous, 
endogenous,  or  acrogenous  (q.  v.).  ASrial  stems 
generally  branch,  and  bear  leaves,  flowers,  and 
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fruit.  An  underground  stem  is  often  mistaken  for 
a  root,  but  differs  in  its  capacity  of  bearing  leaves. 
[Rhizome.] 

2.  Mechanics :  The  projecting-rod  which  guides  a 
valve  in  its  reciprocations. 

3.  Mining:  A  day’s  work. 

4.  Music :  The  line  attached  to  the  head  of  a  note. 
All  notes  used  in  modern  music  but  the  semibreve, 
or  whole  note,  have  stems :  quavers  and  their  sub¬ 
divisions  have  stems  and  hooks.  In  writing  a 
“  single  part”  for  a  voice  or  instrument,  it  is  usual 
to  turn  the  stems  of  notes  lying  below  the  middle 
line  of  the  stave  upward,  of  notes  lying  above  the 
middle  line  downward.  Notes  on  the  middle  line 
have  their  stems  up  or  down  as  seems  best.  In  a 
“short  score,”  as  for  four  parts,  the  stems  of  the 
higher  part  in  each  stave  are  turned  up,  those  of 
the  lower  part  down. 

5.  Ornith. :  The  main  stalk  of  the  feather,  bear¬ 
ing  all  the  other  external  parts,  and  usually  resem¬ 
bling  a  greatly  elongated  cone.  At  the  lower  part, 
which  is  inserted  in  the  skin,  it  is  cylindrical,  hol¬ 
low,  and  transparent;  higher  up  it  is  filled  with  a 
cellular  pith.  The  parenchymatous  portion  of  the 
stem  is  called  the  shaft,  and  it  is  from  the  flattened 
sides  of  this  that  the  barbs  issue.  ( Nitzsch :  Ptery- 
lography,  sect,  i.,  ch.  i.) 

6.  Shipbui Id.:  The  upright  piece  of  timber  or  bar 
of  iron  at  the  fore  end  of  a  vessel,  to  which  the  for¬ 
ward  ends  of  the  stakes  are  united.  With  wooden 
stems  the  lower  end  is  scarfed  into  the  keel.  The 
upper  end  supports  the  bowsprit,  and  in  the  obtuse 
angle  is  the  figure-head.  The  advanced  edge  of  the 
stem  is  the  cut-water.  It  is  usually  marked  with  a 
scale  of  feet,  showing  the  perpendicular  height 
above  the  keel,  so  as  to  mark  the  draught  of  water 
at  the  fore-part.  Called  also  stem-post. 

7.  Vehicles:  The  bar  to  which  the  bow  of  a  falling 
hood  is  hinged. 

stem-clasping,  a.  ' 

,  Bot.:  Embracing  the  stem  with  its  base;  amplex- 
lcaul,  as  a  leaf  or  petiole. 

stem-head,  s.  The  top  of  the  stem-post  (q.  v.). 
“A  gaff  trysail  and  a  staysail  tacked  to  the  stem-head 
gives  me  sufficient  sail-area  for  cruising.” — Field,  Jan.  30, 
1886. 

stem-knee,  s. 

Shipbuilding:  A  knee  uniting  the  stem  with  the 
keel. 

stem-leaf,  s. 

Bot. :  A  leaf  growing  from  the  stem. 

stem-muscle,  s. 

Biol. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  a  contractile 
fibre  in  the  pedicle  of  Yorticella  (q.  v.). 
stem-piece,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  An  independent  piece  (q.  v.l. 
stem-post,  s.  [Stem,  II.  6.] 
stem-winder,  s.  A  watch  having  a  stem  or  pen¬ 
dant  which  may  be  thrown  into  engagement  with  a 
winding  wheel,  so  as  to  wind  up  the  spring  with¬ 
out  the  intervention  of  a  key ;  a  keyless  watch. 

stem,  *stemme,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  stem= a  trunk  of 
a  tree,  as  a  trunk  thrown  into  a  river  stems  or 
checks  its  current ;  I  cel.  stemma= to  dam  up  ;  Dan. 
stemme= to  stem;  Ger.  stemmen— to  fell  trees,  to 
dam  up  water.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  dam  up ;  to  check  or  stop,  as  a  stream  or 
moving  force. 

“Not  being  able  to  stem  the  torrent  which  he  has 
allowed  to  burst  forth.” — London  Globe. 

2.  To  make  way  or  progress  against,  as,  a  tide 
or  current ;  to  make  way  or  press  forward  through. 

( Mallet :  Amyntor  and  Theodora ,  i.) 

3.  To  dash  against  with  the  stem;  to  strike  or 
cut  with  the  stem ;  as,  The  vessels  stemmed  each 
other. 

*4.  To  steer. 

“He  is  the  master  of  true  courage  that  all  the  time 
sedately  stems  the  ship.” — Cornelius  Nepos  in  English 
(1723).  (Dedic.) 

5.  To  tear  out  the  stem,  as  of  a  tobacco  leaf. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  make  way  in  opposition  to  some 
obstacle  or  obstruction,  as  a  tide,  a  current,  the 
wind,  or  the  like. 

“They  on  the  trading  flood  .  .  . 

Ply,  stemming  nightly  toward  the  pole.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  642. 

*steme,  v.  [Steam,  s.  &  v.) 

Stem -less,  adj.  [Eng.  stem ;  -less.]  Having  no 
stem ;  having  the  stem  so  little  developed  as  to 
appear  to  be  wanting ;  acaulescent. 

*stem'-let,  s.  [Eng.  stem ,  s. ;  dimin.  suff.  -let.) 
A  little  or  young  stem. 

stem'-ma-tgi,  s.  pi.  [PI.  of  Gr.  stemma=  a  gar¬ 
land.  So  called  because  they  are  often  arranged  in 
a  circular  form  on  the  top  of  the  head.] 

Compar.  Anat.:  The  same  as  Ocelli,  2.  [Com- 

EOUND-EYES .  ] 


stem-ma-top  -ter-Is,  subst.  [Gr.  stemma  (genit. 
stemmatos)  —  a  garland,  and  pteris—&  kind  of  fern,  so 
named  from  the  form  of  the  markings  on  its  sur¬ 
face.] 

Palceobot. :  Probably  the  external  aspect  of  the 
tree-ferns  of  which  the  internal  one  is  Psaronius 
(q.  v.).  It  is  of  considerable  size,  and  occurs  in  the 
Devonian  and  Carboniferous  rocks.  It  is  not 
accepted  as  a  genuine  genus. 

*stem-mat’-d-pus,  s.  [Gr.  stemma  (genit.  stem- 
matos)=a.  wreath,  a  garland,  and  ops=the  counte¬ 
nance.] 

Zobl. :  Cuvier’s  name  for  the  Hooded  Seal,  to 
which  he  gave  generic  distinction  as  Stemmatopus 
cristatus  (  =  Phoca  cristata=Cystophora  cristata ). 
*stemme,  v.  &  s.  [Stem,  v.  &  «.] 
stem'-mer,  s.  [Eng.  stem,  v. ;  -er.) 

1.  Mining:  A  piece  of  iron  with  which  clay  is 
rammed  into  the  blasting-holes  to  make  them 
water-tight. 

2.  Tobacco  Manuf. :  One  who  tears  out  the  stems 
of  tobacco  leaves. 

Stem'-m^-r^,  s.  [Eng.  stem:  -erg.)  A  place  or 
factory  where  tobacco  is  stemmed ;  usually  spoken 
of  as  a  dry  stemmery. 
stem'-mlng,  s.  [Stem,  v.) 

Mining:  The  stuff  beaten  down  upon  a  charge  of 
powder. 

ste-md-nl-tis,  s.  [Greek  stemon  =  warp,  spun 
thread.] 

Rof. :  A  genus  of  Myxogastrous  Fungals.  Small, 
stamen-shaped  plants,  separate  or  fasciculate, 
growing  on  rotten  wood.  Stemonitis  fusca  is 
abundant  in  hothouses. 

stem'-ple,  s.  [Perhaps  a  nasalized  dimin.  from 
step,  s.] 

Mining :  One  of  the  cross-bars  of  wood  placed  in 
the  shaft  of  amine  and  serving  the  purpose  of  steps. 

“  The  transverse  pieces  of  wood  for  Una  purpose  they 
call  s temples." — Rees :  Cyclopaedia. 

stem-son,  s.  [Stem,  s.] 

Shipbuild. :  A  knee-piece  whose  horizontal  arm  is 
scarfed  to  the  keelson  and  vertical  arm  fayed  into 
the  throats  of  the  transoms. 

“  Stemson  and  keelson  and  sternson-knee.” 

Longfellow :  Building  of  the  Ship. 
sten-,  pref.  [Steno-.] 

sten,  v.  i.  [An  abbrev.  of  stend  (q.  v.).]  To  leap, 
to  spring ;  to  rear  as  a  horse.  (Scotch.) 
sten,  s.  [Sten,!’.]  A  long  step,  a  leap.  (Scotch.) 
“Or  foaming  strung,  wi’  hasty  stens.” 

Burns:  Elegy  on  Capt.  M.  Henderson. 
sten-an'-thl-um,  s.  [Pref.  sten-,  and  Gr.  anthos 
=a  flower.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Vera  trees,  closely  akin  to  Vera- 
truin.  Segments  of  the  perianth  united  at  the  base, 
and  adhering  to  the  ovary.  Stenanthiumfrigidum, 
called  in  Mexico  Savoej a,  has  a  rod-like  stem,  grassy 
leaves,  and  a  long  terminal  panicle  of  flowers.  It  is 
poisonous,  stupefying  animals  which  eat  it. 

Bten-as'-ter,  s.  [Pref.  sten-,  and  Gr.  aster=  a  star 
(q.  v.).] 

Zobl.:  A  synonym  of  Urastarella  (q.  v.). 
stench,  *stenche,  *stinch,  *stinche,  s.  [A.  S. 
stenc,  from  stanc,  pa.  t.  of  stincan—to  stink  (q.  v.) ; 
Ger.  stank.  1 

*1.  A  smell ;  a  scent  of  any  kind. 

“  Black  bulls  and  bearded  goats  on  altars  lie, 

And  clouds  of  savory  stench  involve  the  sky.” 

Dry  den:  Homer's  Hiad,  i.  44L 
2.  A  foul  or  offensive  smell ;  a  stink. 

“The  stench  remains,  the  luster  dies  away.” 

Cowper:  Conversation,  678. 

stench-trap,  s.  A  depression  in  a  drain  made  to 
collect  water,  so  as  to  prevent  the  reflex  current  of 
air. 

♦stench  (1),  v.  t.  [Stench,  s.]  To  cause  to  stink. 
“A  boast  how  vain  1  What  wrecks  abound  1 
Dead  bards  stench  every  coast.” 

Young:  Resignation,  i. 

♦stench  (2),  v.  t.  [Stanch,  v.]  To  stanch  or 
staunch  ;  to  stop  the  flow  of. 

“  Restringents  to  stench,  and  incrassatives  to  thicken 
the  blood.” — Harvey:  On  Consumption. 

♦stench'-f  ul,  a.  [Eng.  stench;  -ful(l).~\  Full  of 
bad  smells ;  foul. 

“  Smoke  and  stenchful  mists.” — Adams:  Works,  ii.  56. 
♦stench’-^  a.  [Eng.  stench,  s. ;  -y.)  Having  an 
offensive  smell,  stinking. 

“Where  stenchy  vapors  often  blot  the  sun.” 

Dyer:  Fleece,  i. 

Sten’-§il,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Skeat  suggests 
that  it  is  for  stinsel,  the  original  form  of  tinsel 
(q,  v.),  from  O.  Fr.  estinciller=  to  sparkle,  to  set 
with  sparkles.]  A  thin  plate  of  metal,  cardboard, 
leather  or  other  material  (brass  generally),  out  of 
which  patterns,  numbers,  or  letters  have  been  cut. 


The  plate  is  laid  on  the  surface  to  be  painted  or 
marked,  and  a  brush  dipped  in  ink  or  color,  is  then 
rubbed  over  it,  the  surface  receiving  the  color  only 
through  the  parts  cut  out  of  the  plate. 
Stencil-plate,  s.  The  same  as  Stencil,  s.  (q.  v.) 
sten '-§11,  v.  t.  [Stencil,  s.]  To  mark  or  form 
by  means  of  a  stencil  or  stencil-plate;  to  paint, 
color,  or  mark  with  a  stencil. 

sten’-§Il-ler,  s.  [Eng.  stencil,  v. ;  -er.']  Onewho 
works  or  marks  surfaces  with  a  stencil  or  stencil- 
plate. 

stend,  v.  i.  [0.  Fr.  estendre=to  extend  (q.  v.).] 
To  leap,  to  spring;  to  walk  with  a  long  step  or 
stride.  (Scotch.) 

Stend,  s.  [Stend,  v.]  A  leap,  a  spring;  along 
step  or  stride.  (Scotch.) 

Sten-e-iy  -tra,  s.pl.  [Pref.  sten-,  and  Eng.  elytra, 
pi.  of  elytron  (q.  v.).] 

Entom. :  The  third  sub-tribe  or  family  of  Hetero- 
mera  in  Latreille’s  arrangement.  Oblong,  convex 
beetles,  with  long  legs  and  antenna,  the  latter 
thickened  at  their  extremities.  They  live  under 
the  bark  of  trees,  or  on  leaves  and  flowers.  Genera : 
Helops,  Cistela,  CEdemera,  <fcc. 

sten-e-d-fl'-ber,  s.  [Gr.  stenos  (genit.  steneos)  = 
a  narrow,  confined  space,  and  Lat.  Jt6er=a  beaver.] 
Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Castorid®,  from  the  Mio¬ 
cene  of  France. 

sten-e-o-sau'-rus,  s.  [Gr.  stenos  (genit.  steneos) 
=a  narrow, confined  space,  and  sauros— a  lizard.] 
Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Amphicoelian  Crocodiles, 
with  six  species  from  the  Jurassic.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  their  biconcave  vertebra,  they  present 
many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  living  Gavials. 
They  attained  a  considerable  size,  for  the  skull  of 
one  species,  Stenosaurus  herberti,  is  about  forty 
inches  long. 

sten’-I-SL,  s.  [Stentts.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Steniad®. 
ste-nI  -31-dse,  s. pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  stenia;  L at.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -(t')dce.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Pyralidina.  Antenn®  of  the 
male  pubescent,  or  slightly  ciliated ;  abdomen  very 
long  and  slender;  anterior  wings  narrow,  lanceo¬ 
late. 

sten'-I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sten(us) ;  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Entom. :  An  old  tamily  of  Brachelyfcra,  now  gen¬ 
erally  merged  in  Staphjdinid®.  Very  active  little 
beetles  with  cylindrical  bodies  and  prominent  eyes ; 
found  in  moist  places. 

sten  6,  sten-,  pref.  [Gr.  sfenos=narrow;  cf.en 
steno— in  a  narrow  compass.]  Small,  narrow,  con¬ 
fined;  in  a  small  compass. 

sten-o-bran'-cM-se,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  steno-,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  6m?ic/wce=gills.  j 
Ichthy.:  A  section  of  SUurid®  (q.  v.),  with  one 
roup,  Doradina,  comprising  several  genera  from 
outh  America,  and  one  (the  most  important)  from 
tropical  Africa.  [Synodontis.]  The  rayed  dorsal, 
if  present,  is  short;  gill-membranes  confluent  with 
the  skin  of  the  isthmus. 

sten-och'-ro-m^,  subst.  [Pref.  steno-,  and  Gr. 
chroma— color.] 

Printing:  The  production  of  many  colors  at  one 
impression.  Mr.  E.  Meyerstein  described  his 
method  of  doing  this  at  the  Society  of  Arts  (Dec. 
13,  1876). 

sten-o-co-ro’-nlne,  a.  [Pref.  steno-;  Latin  cor- 
ona=a.  crown,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ine.) 

Zobl. :  Having  narrow-crowned  molar  teeth. 

“  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  the  contrasted  terms 
of  Dinotherlan  and  Hippopotamine  types  may  mislead, 
through  being  supposed  to  imply  a  greater  amount  both 
of  affinity  and  of  difference  than  is  intended.  I  propose, 
therefore,  to  substitute  forjhe  former  Eurycoronine  or 
broad-crowned  type,  and  for  the  latter  Stenocoronine,  or 
narrow-crowned  type.” — Falconer:  Palceont.  Memoirs,  ii. 
83.  (Note.) 

sten'-o-derm,  s.  [Stenoderma.]  Any  individual 
of  the  genus  Stenoderma  (q.  v.). 

sten-o-der'-ma,  s.  [Pref.  steno-,  and  Gr.  derma 
=skin.] 

Zobl. :  The  type-genus  of  Stenodermata  (q.  v.). 
Crown  of  head  slightly  elevated ;  muzzle  very  short, 
and  broad;  nose-leaf  well  developed  in  front  of 
nasal  aperture;  interfemoral  membrane  short. 
Three  species.  Stenoderma  achradophilum,  S.  ru- 
fum,  and  S.  falcatum.  The  genus  is  divided  into 
several  sub-genera. 

s  ten-6  der  -ma-ta,  subst.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  pi.  of 
stenoderma  (q.  v.).] 

Zobl.:  A  group  of  Bats,  family  Phyllostomid® 
(q.  v.),  from  the  Neotropical  region.  Muzzle  very 
short,  and  generally  broad  in  front;  nose-leaf  gen¬ 
erally  short,  horseshoe-shaped  in  front  and  lanceo¬ 
late  behind ;  interfemoral  membrane  always  concave 
behind  ;  no  tail ;  inner  margin  of  lips  fringed  with 
conical  papill®, 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  §bin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  egist.  ph  =  f. 

-cian,  -tian  =  sh&n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =bel,  del. 


stenograph 

Sten  -6-griph,  8.  [Pref.  8teno -,  and  Gr.  grapM- 
to  write.]  A  production  of  stenography ;  any  writ¬ 
ing  in  shorthand. 

sten'-6-graph,  v.  t.  [Stenograph,  s.]  To  write 
or  report  in  stenography  or  shorthand. 

sten-og  -rg-pher,  s.  [Eng.  stenograph(y ) ;  -er.] 
One  who  practices  or  is  skilled  in  the  art  of  stenog¬ 
raphy;  a  shorthand-writer. 

“  The  speech  as  a  whole  is  evolved  to  a  stenographer 
before  it  is  addressed  to  an  audience.” — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

sten-6-graph’-Ic,  sten-6-graph'-Ic-gl,  adj. 
[Eng.  stenograph (y) ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  stenography  or  the  art  of  writing  in  snorthand ; 
•written  or  expressed  in  shorthand. 

sten-og'-rg-phlst,  subst.  [Eng.  stenograph(y) ; 
-is£.]  A  stenographer ;  a  shorthand  writer. 

sten-og  -rg-ph$f,  s.  [Stenograph.]  A  generic 
term  applied  to  any  system  of  shorthand  (q.  y.), 
whether  based  upon  phonetic,  alphabetic,  or  hiero¬ 
glyphic  principles. 

‘‘The  alphabet  should  furnish  a  good  basis  for  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  stenography,  yet  stenographic  hooks,  crooks,  and 
contractions  should  form  no  essential  part  of  the  regular 
writing.” — Scribner’s  Magazine,  Oct.,  1878,  p.  782. 

Ste  no  -ni-gn,  a.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  Stenonianus, 
from  Stenonius,  the  Latinized  form,  of  (Nicholas) 
Steno  or  Stenon,  an  eminent  Danish  anatomist 
(1631  (or  8)— 1686) ,  physician  to  Ferdinand  II.,  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  titular  bishop  of  Titiopolis.] 
Anat.:  Of  or  belonging  to  Steno.  (See  etym.) 
Stenonian-duct,  s. 

Anat.:  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  parotid 
duct;  from  Steno,  its  discoverer. 

Bten-o-pet'-g-lous,  a.  [Pref.  steno-,  and  Greek 
petalon.  1  [Petal.] 

Bot. :  Narrow  petaled.  (Paxton.) 
sten-oph'-yl-loiis,  a.  [Pref.  steno-,  and  Greek 
phyllon= a  leaf.] 

Bot.:  Narrow-leaved. 

Sten  -ops,  s.  [Pref.  steno-,  and  Greek  ops=the 
countenance.] 

ZoOl. :  A  synonym  of  Loris  (q.  v.). 

Sten-op -ter-jfx,  s.  [Pref.  steno-,  and  Gr.  pteryx 
=a  wingi] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Hippoboscidae  (q.  v.),  infest¬ 
ing  birds.  Stenopteryx  hirundinis  occurs  numer¬ 
ously  in  the  plumage  of  young  swallows. 

sten  o-rhyn-chi  -nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  stono- 
rhynch(us ) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  aaj.  suff.  -ince.J 
ZoOl.:  A  sub-family  of  Phocid®  (q.  v.),with  five 

fenera,  Monachus,  Stenorhynchus  (=Ogmorhinus, 
et.),  Lobodon,  Leptonyx,  and  Ommatophoca. 
(Flower:  Ency.  Brit.,  xv.  443.)  Molars  two-rooted, 
except  the  first.  On  the  hind  feet  the  fourth  and 
fifth  toes  greatly  exceed  the  others  in  length  ;  nails 
rudimentary  or  absent.  Monachus  from  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  the  other  genera  from  the  shores  of  the 
southern  hemisphere. 

sten-6-rhy n  -  chus,  subst.  [Pref.  steno-,  and  Gr. 
rhyngchos=  the  snout.] 

Zoology : 

1.  A  genus  of  Stenorhynchinee  (q.  v.).  Skull  elon¬ 
gated  ;  molars  with  three  pointed  cusps.  Flower 
recognizes  one  species,  S.  leptonyx,  the  Sea  Leopard, 
widely  distributed  in  the  Antarctic  and  south 
temperate  seas.  Mivart  ( Proc .  ZoOl.  Soc.,  1885,  pp. 
184-501)  merges  Lobodon  in  Stenorhynchus,  which 
In  his  classification  contains  two  species — S.  lep¬ 
tonyx  and  S.  carcinophagus. 

2.  A  genus  of  Maiidse  (q.  v.). 

Sten-os'-t6-mg,  s.  [Pref.  steno-,  and  Gr.  stoma= 
the  mouth.] 

Palceont:  A  genus  of  Berycidse,  with  granular 
scales,  from  the  Upper  Chalk. 
sten-6-stom’-g-tg,  s.pl.  [Stenostoma.] 

ZoOl.:  A  sub-order  of  Ctenophora,  having  the 
mouth  small  and  narrow.  Families:  Saccatee, 
Lobatee,  and  Teeniatse.  ( Nicholson .) 

♦stent  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [A,  S.  styntan ,  gestentan .] 

A.  Tran. . :  To  keep  within  limits ;  to  restrain,  to 
stint. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  cease,  to  stint,  to  stop, 
stent  (2),  v.  t.  [Stent  (2),  s.] 

Scots  Law:  To  assess ;  to  tax  at  a  certain  rate, 
♦stent  (1) ,  s.  [Stent  (1),  v.]  A  stopping,  a  ceas¬ 
ing;  stint. 

stent  (2),  s.  [Low  Lat.  ex£ento=valuation,  from 
extendo  (O.  Fr.  estendre)  — to  estimate.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  An  allotted  portion;  a  quantity,  a 
task;  work  to  be  performed  in  a  certain  manner; 
stint.  (Scotch.) 

2.  Scots  Law :  A  valuation  of  property  in  order  to 
taxation;  a  tax,  a  tribute. 

‘‘Our  Laird  gets  in  his  racked  rents, 

His  coals,  his  kain,  and  a’  his  stents 

Burns:  Twa  Dogs. 
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stent  (3),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Mining:  The  rubbish  constituting  the  waste- 
heaps  at  mines. 

stent'-Ing,  stent  -6n,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Mining:  An  opening  In  a  wall  in  a  coal-mine. 
(Eng.  Prov.) 
stenton-wall,  s. 

Mining :  The  pillar  of  coal  between  two  winning 
headways. 

Sten'-tor,  s.  [See  def.] 

1.  Ord.  Lana.:  The  name  of  a  Greek  herald  in  the 
Trojan  war,  famous  for  the  loudness  of  his  voice, 
which  was  said  to  equal  that  of  fifty  other  men 
together ;  hence,  a  person  having  a  very  loud, 
strong  voice. 

2.  ZoOl.:  Trumpet-animalcule;  the  type-genus  of 
Stentoridse  (q.  v.),  cosmopolitan,  with  numerous 
species,  from  salt  and  fresh  water,  mostly  social. 
Animalcules  sedentary  or  mobile  at  will;  body 
conical  or  trumpet-shaped,  often  brilliantly  colored, 
covered  with  cilia,  anterior  portion  widened  and 
fringed  with  a  marginal  row  of  longer  cilia,  with  a 
spiral  row  extending  from  the  mouth.  They  are 
among  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  class, 
of  which  they  are  the  earliest  known  members,  the 
first  record  of  them  being  by  Trembley,  who 
described  them  under  the  name  of  Funnel-like 
Polypes,  in  Phil.  Trans.  (1744) .  They  increase  by 
oblique  fission,  and  by  germs  separating  from  the 
band-like  endoplast.  One  species,  Stentor  niger,  is 
common  in  ponds  in  Epping  Forest,  England. 

sten-tor-I-gn,  adv.  [Lat.  stentoreus;  Gr.  sten¬ 
tor  dos.) 

1.  Extremely  loud,  like  the  voice  of  Stentor. 

“  They  echo  forth  in  stentorian  clamors.” — Sir  T.  Her¬ 
bert:  Travels,  p.  326. 

2.  Able  to  utter  a  very  loud  sound,  as,  stentorian 
lungs. 

sten-tor'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  stentor ;  Latin 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Heterotrichous  Infusoria,  with 
three  genera.  Animalcules  free-swimming  or  tem¬ 
porarily  adherent,  highly  elastic  and  contractile, 
more  or  less  elongate  and  cylindrical ;  often  inhab¬ 
iting,  either  singly  or  socially,  a  mucilaginous  or 
hardened  sheath  or  lorica.  (Kent.) 

♦sten-tor'-i-ous,  a.  [Lat.  stentoreus.']  Stentor¬ 
ian. 

“  The  loudness  of  his  stentorious  voice.”  —  Fuller: 
Church  Hist.,  X.  iv.  64. 

♦sten-tor-on'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  stentor ;  -onic.]  Sten¬ 
torian  ;  very  loud. 

“He  measures  out  his  own  stentoronic  voice.” — Bp.  War- 
burton:  Doctrine  of  Brace,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

♦sten-tqr-6-phon -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  Stentor =Stentor, 
and  phones  a  voice.]  Speaking  or  sounding  very 
loud;  stentorian. 

“  I  heard  a  formidable  noise, 

Loud  as- the  stenf  rophoniok  voice. 

That  roar’d  far  off!” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  III.  i.  251. 
sten’-us,  s.  [Gr.  stonos=narrow.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Stenidee  (q.  v.). 

step,  *stappe,  *steppe,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  stapan 
(pa.  t.  stop ,  pa.  par.  stapen)  =  to  go,  to  advance; 
steppan=  to  step  ;  Dut.  &  Low  Ger.  stappen ;  O.  Fris. 
steppa,  stapa .]  [Step,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  move  by  a  single  change  of  the  place  of  the 
foot;  to  move  the  foot  and  leg  in  walking;  to  ad¬ 
vance  or  recede  by  a  movement  of  the  foot,  or  feet, 
forward,  backward,  or  sideway. 

“  They  were  afraid  of  the  lions;  so  they  stepped  back, 
and  went  behind.” — Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

2.  To  go,  to  walk,  to.  march.  (Used  especially 
and  colloquially  of  a  little  distance  and  a  limited 
purpose.) 

“Step  into  the  chamber.” — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  iv.  2. 

3.  To  walk  or  move  gravely,  slowly,  or  reso¬ 
lutely. 

“  Home,  from  his  morning  task,  the  swain  retreats. 
His  flock  before  him  stepping  to  the  fold.” 

Thomson:  Summer,  22L 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  advance  or  come,  as  it  were,  suddenly  or  by 
chance.  (Usually  followed  by  into.) 

“  Yentidius  lately 

Buried  his  father,  by  whose  death  he’s  stepp’d 
Into  a  great  estate.”  Shakesp .:  Timon,  iii.  2. 

2-  To  advance. 

“  I  am  in  blood 

Slept  in  so  far,  that  should  I  wade  no  more, 
Eetuming  were  as  tedious  as  go  o’er.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 


step 

3.  To  go  in  imagination ;  to  move  mentally. 

“  They  are  stepping  almost  three  thousand  years  baok 
into  the  remotest  antiquity.” — Pope:  Iliad.  (Pref.) 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  To  set,  as  the  foot. 

2.  To  measure  by  stepping  or  walking  over  and 
counting  the  steps ;  as,  to  step  a  piece  of  ground. 

II.  Naut.:  To  fix  the  foot  of,  as  a  mast;  to  erect 
in  readiness  for  setting  sail. 

?\  To  step  aside: 

1)  To  move  or  walk  a  little  distance ;  to  with¬ 
draw  a  short  distance. 

*(2)  To  deviate  from  the  right  path ;  to  err. 

2.  To  step  out : 

(1)  To  go  out  of  doors,  generally  for  a  short  time 
or  distance. 

“  When  your  master  wants  a  servant  who  happens  to  be 
abroad,  answer,  that  he  had  but  that  minute  slept  out.’’— 
Swift:  Instructions  to  Servants. 

(2)  To  increase  the  length  but  not  the  rapidity  of 
the  step. 

3.  To  step  short: 

Mil. :  To  diminish  the  length  or  rapidity  of  the 
step,  according  to  the  established  rules. 

step,  steppe,  s.  [A.  S.  stoepe,  from  stapan=  to 
go,  to  advance,  to  step;  Dut.  stop = a  footprint,  a 
footstep ;  Ger.  stojfe.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  pace ;  an  advance  or  movement  made  by  one 
removal  of  the  foot,  as  in  walking. 

“  Over  fields  and  waters,  as  in  air 
Smooth  sliding  without  step.’’ 

Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  302. 

(2)  One  remove  in  climbing,  or  in  ascending  or 
descending  a  stair ;  a  stair. 

“  Upon  the  second  step  of  that  small  pile.  .  . 

He  sat,  and  ate  his  food  in  solitude.” 

Wordsworth:  Old  Cumberland  Beggar. 

( 3 )  A  round  or  rung  of  a  ladder. 

(4)  The  space  passed  over  or  measured  by  a  single 
movement  of  the  foot ;  the  distance  between  the 
feet  in  walking  or  running ;  a  pace. 

“The  gradus,  a  Homan  measure,  may  be  translated  a 
step,  or  the  half  of  a  passus  or  pace.” — Arbuthnot:  On 
Coins. 

(5)  A  footprint,  a  footstep ;  the  print  or  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  foot ;  a  track. 

(6)  (PI.)  A  self-supporting  ladder,  with  flat  steps, 
much  used  in  reaching  to  a  moderate  height;  a 
pair  of  steps ;  a  step-ladder. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Gait;  manner  of  walking;  also  the  sound  of 
the  step  or  setting  down  the  foot;  footfall;  as,  A 
person  is  recognized  by  his  step. 

(2)  A  degree  or  grade  in  progress  or  rank,  espe¬ 
cially  a  degree  of  advance  or  promotion ;  a  higher 

fradeofrank;  promotion;  a  decisive  gain  or  advan- 
age. 

“  He  gets  his  step,  and  at  once  assumes  an  air  of  greater 
and  becoming  importance.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

(3)  A  gradation,  a  degree. 

“The  same  sin  for  substance  hath  sundry  steps  and 
degrees,  in  respect  whereof  one  man  becometh  a  more 
heinous  offender  than  another.” — Perkins. 

(4)  A  small  space  or  distance. 

“There  is  but  a  step  between  me  and  death.” — 1  Sam¬ 
uel  xx.  3. 

(5)  (PI.)  The  course  which  one  follows. 

(6)  A  proceeding ;  the  first  of  a  series  of  proceed¬ 
ings  ;  measure,  action ;  course  adopted. 

“Such  a  step  would  be  attended  by  considerable  danger 
to  the  Spanish  throne.”— London  Daily  Chronicle. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Carpentry : 

(1)  The  foot-piece  of  any  timber. 

(2)  The  tread  of  a  stair. 

2.  Machinery: 

(1)  The  lower  brass  of  a  journal-box  or  pillow- 
block. 

(2)  The  socket  for  the  lower  pivot  of  a  spindle  or 
vertical  shaft;  an  ink.  Sometimes  called  a  breast. 

3.  Music:  A  term  often  applied  to  one  of  the 
larger  diatonic  degrees  or  intervals  of  the  scale,  as 
between  one  and  two. 

4.  Shipwright. :  The  block  in  which  the  foot  of  a 
mast  is  placed. 

5.  Vehicles:  A  foot-piece  to  assist  one  in  entering 
or  descending  from  a  carriage. 

][  1.  Pair  of  steps:  A  step-ladder  (q.  v.). 

2.  Step  by  step : 

(1)  By  a  gradual  and  regular  process. 

“Put  it  into  words,  and  step  by  step  show  it  another.”— 
Locke:  On  Hum.  Underst.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ix. 

(2)  Moving  as  fast;  keeping  together. 

3.  To  take  a  step  (or  steps) :  To  make  a  movement 
in  a  certain  direction  (Lit.  <£  fip.),  to  move  in  a  mat¬ 
ter  ;  to  take  action. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  gmidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  WQlf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  tr?,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 
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Btep-bit,  s. 

Locksmith. :  A  notched  key-bit. 
step-box,  s.  ' 

Mach. :  A  case  for  a  bearing  surface  at  the  lower 
end  of  a  vertical  spindle  or  shaft. 

step-down  transformer,  s.  Elect.:  A  transfor¬ 
mer  employed  for  lowering  electric  pressure. 

step-ladder,  subst.  A  portable  ladder,  usually 
having  flat  steps,  and  its  own  means  of  support  by 
struts  or  posts. 

step-stone,  s.  A  stepping-stone  (q.  v.). 
step-up  transformer,  s.  h. .led.:  A  transformer 
employed  for  raising  electric  pressure. 

step-wheels,  s.pl.  Wheels  having  several  sett 
of  teeth  on  the  circumference  forming  a  series  of 
steps,  ( Rossiter .) 

step  ,  pref.  [A.  S.  stedp=orphaned,  deprived  of 
its  parent;  cogn.  withDut.  stief-,  as  in  stiefzoon , 
stief dochter,  &c. ;  Icel.  stjup-,  as  stjupson,  stjupddt- 
tir,  &c. ;  Dan.  sted-,  as  in  stedbarn ;  Sw.  styf-,  as  in 
styf  barn ;  Ger.  stief-.  as  in  stief sohn,stieftochter,&c. ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  stiuf.  Of.  O.  H.  Ger.  stiufan=to  deprive 
of  parents.]  A  prefix  used  before  child,  brother, 
sister  ^father ,  mother,  daughter,  and  the  like,  to  sig¬ 
nify  that  the  person  spoken  of  is  a  relative  only  by 
the  marriage  of  a  parent.  It  was  originally  used 
in  the  compounds  stepchild,  stepbairn,  stepson,  and 
stepdaughter,  as  referring  to  orphaned  persons  (see 
etym.),  and  was  afterward  extended  to  stepfather, 
Stepmother,  &c. 

Step'-bairn,  s.  [A.  S.  stedpbearn.]  A  stepchild 
(fl-  v.). 

step  -broth-er,  s.  [Pref.  step-,  and  Eng.  brother. ] 
A  stepfather  or  stepmother’s  son  by  a  former  wife 
or  husband. 

Step'-ghlld,  s.  [A.  S .  sie6pcild.~]  The  child  of  a 
husband  or  wife  by  a  former  wife  or  husband. 

step  -dame,  s.  [Pref.  step-,  and  Eng.  dame.] 
A  stepmother. 

“His  cruell  stepdame,  seeing  what  was  done.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  v.  39. 

step -daugh-ter  (gh  silent),  s.  [A.  S.  stedpdoh- 
tor.]  The  daughter  of  a  husband  or  wife  by  a  for¬ 
mer  wife  or  husband. 

♦stepe,  a.  [Steep,  a.] 

step'-fa-ther,  s.  [A.  S.  stedpfceder.]  A  mother’s 
second  or  subsequent  husband. 

Steph-an'-I-a.  S.  [Named  after  S.  Stephan,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Botany  at  Moscow,  who  died  in  1817.] 

Bot.  •  A  genus  of  Cissampelide®.  The  root  of 
Stephania  hernandifolia,  an  Indian  plant,  is  an 
astringent  useful  in  fevers,  urinary  diseases,  dys¬ 
pepsia,  &c. 

steph  -an-Ite,  s.  [After  the  Archduke  Stephan 
of  Austria;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).] 

Min. :  An  ore  of  silver  occurring  both  in  crystals 
and  massive.  Crystallization,  orthorhombic.  Hard¬ 
ness,  2-2'5  ;  specific  gravity,  6’269  ;  luster,  metallic ; 
color  and  streak,  iron-black.  Composition:  Sul¬ 
phur,  16-2;  antimony,  15’3;  silver,  6S-5=100,  corre¬ 
sponding  with  the  formula  5AgS+Sb2Sq.  Occurs 
ivith  other  silver  ores  in  lodes  in  various  localities. 

Steph  9.-116-,  pref.  [Gr.  Stephanos— n.  crown,  a 
garland.] 

Phus. :  Resembling  a  crown  or  garland;  bearing 
rircular  processes. 

steph-a-nog'-er-as,  s.  [Pref.  stephano-,  and  Gr. 
keras=a.  horn.]  [Ammonite,  B.  II.  2.] 
steph-a-nog'-er-os,  s.  [Steph anoceras.] 

Zodl. :  A  genus  of  Floscularidae.  Eyes  single ; 
rotatory  organ  divided  into  five  tentacular  lobes, 
furnished  with  vibratile  cilia,  with  which  the  ani¬ 
mal  takes  its  prey ;  body  attached  by  the  base  to  a 
cylindrical  hyaline  tube.  One  species,  Stephanoceros 
eichhornii,  &  inch  long,  from  fresh  water. 

steph-a-n6-mo-nad-I-dae,  s.  pi-  [Mod.  Latin 
stephanomonas,  genit.  stephanomonad(is) ;  Latin 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zodl.:  A  family  of  Cdio-Flagellata ;  animalcules 
free-swimming,  bearing  a  single  terminal  flagellum, 
the  base  of  which  is  embraced  by  a  brush-like 
fascicle,  or  uninterrupted  circular  wreath  of  cilia. 
One  genus,  Stephanomonas,  with  one,  or  possibly 
two,  species.  {Kent.) 

steph-9-no-sgy  -phus,  s.  [Pref.  stephano-,  and 
Gr.  skyphos= a  cup.l 

Zodl. :  The  only  known  genus  of  Thecomedusse. 
Animal  consisting  of  a  series  of  chitinous  tubes 
embedded  in  a  sponge,  and  opening  by  oscula. 
From  these  the  animal,  which  has  a  crown  of  ten¬ 
tacles,  at  intervals  protrudes  itself. 

steph-a-niir-us,  s.  IfPref.  stephan{o)-,  and  Gr. 
oura— the  tail.] 

Zodl.:  A  genus  of  Strongylidse  (q.  v.),  allied  to 
Strongylus  (q.  v.).  Stephanurus  dentatus  probably 
produces,  in  wholeor  in  part,  the  hog-cholera  of  the 
United  States. 


step  -moth  er,  *step-mod-er,  s.  \A.  S.  stedp- 
mdder.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  father’s  second  or  subsequent 
wife. 

“Ton  shall  not  find  me,  daughter, 

After  the  slander  of  most  stepmothers, 

Ill-eyed  unto  you.”  Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  i.  1. 

2.  Bot. :  Viola  tricolor. 

Step  -m6th-er-iy,  a.  [English  stepmother ;  -ly.] 
Of,  belonging  to,  or  befitting  a  stepmother ;  hence, 
neglectful,  harsh. 

“A  long  period  of  stepmotherly  treatment.” — London 
Daily  News. 

step'-par-gnt,  s.  [Pref.  -step,  and  Eng.  parent.] 
A  stepfather  or  stepmother. 

steppe,  subst.  [Russ.  stepe=- a  waste,  a  heath,  a 
steppe.]  A  term  applied  to  one  of  those  extensive 
plains  which,  with  the  occasional  interpolation  of 
low  ranges  of  hills,  stretch  from  the  Dnieper  across 
the  southeast  of  European  Russia,  round  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  and  Aral  seas,  between  the  Altai 
and  Ural  chains,  and  occupy  the  low  lands  of 
Siberia.  In  spring  they  are  covered  with  verdure, 
but  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  they  are  dry 
and  barren. 

IT  There  are  three  different  kinds  of  steppe,  viz., 
-grass,  salt,  and  sand  steppes,  each  maintaining 
peculiar  forms  of  vegetation. 

steppe-murrain,  s.  The  rinderpest  (q.  v.). 

stepped,  a.  [Eng.  step;  -ed.]  Having  steps  or 
grades. 

stepped-gauge,  subst.  A  form  of  gauge  having 
a  series  of  notches  which  may  fit  varying  sizes  of 
holes. 

stepped-gearing,  s. 

Mach. :  An  invention  of  Dr.  Hooke  for  obtaining 
a  continuous  bearing  between  the  meshing  surfaces 
of  gear-wheels. 

stepped-key,  s. 

Locksmith. :  The  same  as  Bit-key  (q.  v.). 

stepped-rack,  s.  A  rack  having  teeth  arranged 
in  several  rows,  which  alternate  with  each  other  so 
as  to  produce  the  uniformity  of  motion  due  to 
smaller  teeth,  without  sacrifice  of  strength.  The 
teeth  of  the  pinion  with  which  it  gears  are,  of 
course,  correspondingly  arranged. 

step  -per,  s.  [Eng.  step,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  steps ; 
one  that  has  a  gait,  good  or  bad  ;  specif,  applied  to 
a  horse,  in  reference  to  his  high  action  in  trotting. 
[High-stepper.  ] 

“The  man  who  wants  a  pair  of  steppers.” — Field,  Jan. 

16,  1886. 

step -ping,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Step,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  A  step ;  motion  ;  progress  or  ad¬ 
vance. 

“  But  still  the  flood  crept  by  little  steppings .” — Bp. 
Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  8. 

stepping-stone,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  raised  stone  in  a  stream  or  swampy 
places,  by  stepping  on  which  a  person  may  cross 
without  wetting  or  dirtying  the  feet. 

2.  Fig. :  An  aid  or  means  for  the  accomplishment 
of  an  end  or  the  gaining  of  an  object ;  a  help,  an  ad¬ 
vantage. 

“  Those  obstacles  his  genius  had  turned  into  stepping • 
stones.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

step'-sls-ter,  s.  [Pref.  step-,  and  Eng.  sister.]  A 
stepfather  or  stepmother’s  daughter  by  a  former 
wife  or  husband. 

step’-son,  *step-sone,  s.  [A.  S.  stedpsunu.]  The 
son  of  a  husband  or  wife  by  a  former  wife  or  hus¬ 
band. 

-ster,  suff.  [A.  S.  -estre  (the  same  as  in  the  Lat. 
oleaster,  Low  Lat.  poetaster).  Cf.  Dut.  spinster=a 
spinster;  zangster=a  female  singer.  In  A.  S.  we 
also  find  hearpestre=a  female  harper,  webbesfre=a 
female  weaver,./?t/j.e7esfre=a  female  fiddler,  fsecesfre, 
&c.]  A  suffix  denoting  occupation;  as,  malt ster, 
gamester,  songster,  huckster,  &c.  Up  to  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century  the  suffix  -ster  was  a  charac¬ 
teristic  sign  of  the  feminine  gender,  and  by  its 
means  new  feminines  could  be  always  formed  from 
the  masculine.  In  the  fourteenth  century  the  suff. 
-ster  began  to  give  place  to  the  Norman-French  -ess, 
and  there  is  consequently  a  want  of  uniformity  in 
the  employment  of  this  suffix.  Thus  Robert  de 
Brunne  uses  sangster  (songster)  as  a  masculine.  A 
good  number  of  words  with  this  suffix  are  to  be 
found  as  feminines  even  late  in  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  as,  kempsfer,  webs/er,  sew  ster,  baxfer,  &c.  In 
modern  English  there  is  only  one  feminine  with 
this  suffix,  viz.,  spinster,  though  huckster  was  used 
very  late  as  a  feminine,  and  sewster  is  still  used  in 
Scotland  and  provincial  dialects.  When  the  orig¬ 
inal  feminine  force  of  the  suffix  -ster  was  forgotten 


or  lost,  some  new  feminines  were  formed  from  Eng¬ 
lish  feminines  by  the  addition  of  the  French  suffix 
-ess ;  as,  seam  ster,  seam  stress,  song ster,  songstress, 
which  are  thus  really  double  feminines. 

“  The  suffix  -ster  now  often  marks  the  agent  with  more 
or  less  a  sense  of  contempt  and  depreciation,  as  punster, 
trickster.” — Morris:  English  Accidence,  p.  90. 
ster-,  pref.  [Stereo-.] 

Ster-a  -dl-$.n,  s.  [Gr.  stereos= solid,  and  Eng. 
Tadian.]  A  unit  of  solid  angle. 

*ster-c6r-a’-ceous  (ce  as  sh),o.  [Lat.  stercus 
(genit.  stercoris)  —  dung.]  Pertaining  to  or  com 
posed  of  dung ;  partaking  of  the  nature  of  dung, 
stercoraceous-vomiting,  s. 

Pathol.:  Vomiting  of  foecal  matter,  sometimes 
occurring  in  enteritis  and  obstruction  of  the  bowels. 
Ster  -cor-an-i§m,  s.  [Stercoranist.] 

Church  History:  The  belief  that  the  Eucharistic 
elements  suffered  physical  change  in  the  body  of 
the  recipient.  During  the  controversy  on  Transub- 
stantiation,  in  the  eleventh  century,  the  charge  of 
stercoranism  was  brought  against  the  believers  in 
and  the  objectors  to  that  dogma  by  their  respective 
opponents. 

“It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  precise  form  of  this 
indecent  charge  as  advanced  by  either  party.  The  be¬ 
lievers  in  transubstantiation  supposed  the  sacramental 
elements  not  to  pass  through  the  human  body  like  ordi¬ 
nary  aliments,  but  to  become  wholly  incorporated  with 
the  bodies  of  the  communicants ;  so  that  on  their  princi¬ 
ples  they  could  not  be  justly  charged  with  stercoranism. 
On  the  contrary,  the  opposers  of  transubstantiation  sup¬ 
posed  the  substance  of  the  sacramental  elements  to 
undergo  the  ordinary  changes  in  the  stomach  and  bowels 
of  the  communicant;  so  that  by  assuming  that  these 
elements  had  become  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
they  might  be  charged  with  stercoranism;  but  it  was  only 
by  assuming  what  they  expressly  denied,  namely,  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  Thus  neither 
party  could  be  justly  taxed  with  this  odious  consequence; 
and  yet  a  dexterous  disputant,  by  resorting  to  a  little 
perversion  of  his  antagonist’s  views,  might  easily  cast 
upon  him  this  vulgar andunseemly  reproach.” — Mosheim: 
Eccles.  Hist.  (ed.  Reid),  p.  313.  (Note  2.) 

Ster'-cor-an-lst,  s.  [French  ster  cor  aniste,  from 
Eccles.  Lat.  ster  cor  anista,  from  Lat.  stercus  (genit. 
stercoris)  =  dung.] 

Eccles. :  One  charged  with  holding  that  the 
Eucharistic  elements  suffered  physical  change  in 
the  body  of  the  recipient.  The  word  appears  to 
have  been  first  applied  by  Card.  Humbert,  about 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  to  the  Greek 
monk  Nicetas. 

Ster-c6-rar'-I-an,  s.  [Latin  stercorarius=pe .. 
taining  to  dung.]  The  same  as  Stercoranist 
(q.  v.). 

ster-c6-rar-I-I'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  stereo- 
rari{us);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.]  [Sterco- 
RARItJS.  ] 

ster-co-rar'-I-iis,  s.  [Lat.=pertaining  to  dung.] 
Ornith.:  Skua  (q.  v.),  a  genus  of  Larid®,  in  some 
classifications  made  a  sub-family  Stercorariinse. 
These  birds  were  at  first  classed  with  the  Gulls 
[Larhs],  but  were  separated  on  account  of  differ¬ 
ences  in  external  character  and  habits,  and  placed 
in  a  separate  genus,  Lestris  (q.v.).  The  Linnrean 
name  Stercorarius  was  adopted  by  Brisson,  with  a 
generic  description  {Ornithol.,  vi.  150),  in  1760,  and 
is  now  revived  by  those  authors  who  are  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  purify  nomenclature  and  to  restore  to  use 
names  originally  given. 

Ster-c8r-ar-y,  s.  [Low  Lat.  stercorarium,  from 
Latin  stercus  (genit.  stercoris)  =  dung.]  A  place, 
properly  secured  from  the  weather,  for  containing 
dung. 

*ster-cor-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  stercoratus,  pa.  par.  of 
stercoro—  to  manure,  from  stercus  (genit.  stercoris) 
=dung.]  To  manure,  to  dung. 

“Mold  stercorated  or  unstercorated.” — Scott:  Pirate, 
ch.  iv. 

*ster-cor-a'-tion,  s.  [Latin  stercoratio .]  The 
act  of  dunging  ;  the  act  of  manuring  with  dung. 

“The  stercoration  of  the  soil,  and  promotion  of  the 
growth,  though  not  the  first  germination  of  the  seminal 
plant.” — Bay:  On  the  Creation,  i. 

ster-cor'-I-an-Igm,  s.  [Stercoranism.] 
Ster-c6r-Ic'-6-lous,  adj.  [Latin  stercus  (genit. 
stercoris) =dung,  and  colo=  to  inhabit.]  Living  in 
dung. 

“  This  appears  to  be  probably  the  case  in  parasitic  and 
stercoricolous  forms.” — Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xix.  892. 

*ster'-cor-Ist,  s.  [Lat.  stercus  (genit.  stercoris) 
=dung.]  A  stercoranist. 

“Writers  like  Sanchez  and  the  Stercorists  who  had 
opened  frivolous  and  unbecoming  questions.” — J.  Mor- 
ley:  Voltaire,  ch.  v. 

ster'-cor-Ite,  s.  [Latin  stercus,  genit.  stercor(is) 

=  dung;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  found  m  crystalline  masses  and 
nodules  in  the  guano  of  Ichaboe.  Composition: 


b<511,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  f. 
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Phosphoric  acid, 34*05;  ammonia,  12*40;  soda,  14.92; 
water,  38*63=100,  corresponding  with  the  formula 
NaO,  NH40,PC>5+9H0.  This  is  a  native  microcos- 
mic  salt  (q.  v.). 

♦ster'-cor-f,  subst.  [Stercorist.]  Excrement, 

dung. 

ster-cu'-le-se,  s.  pZ.  [Modern  Lat.  stercul(ia); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece .] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Sterculiace®.  Leaves  simple  or 
palmate;  flowers  by  abortion,  unisexual. 

ster-cu  -11-9.,  s.  [From  a  Latin  God,  Sterculius, 
who  presided  over  manuring;  stercus— a  dung.  So 
named  because  the  leavesof  some  species  are  fetid.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Sterculiacese  (q.  v.l. 
Trees  with  soft  timber;  leaves  simple  or  compound  ; 
inflorescence  in  racemes  or  panicles ;  flowers  polyga¬ 
mous  or  monoecious;  calyx  somewhat  coriaceous, 
five-lobed;  petals  none;  carpels  follicular,  five  or 
fewer,  each  with  one  cell  and  one  or  many  seeds. 
Sterculia  urens  is  a  large  Indian  tree,  with  white 
bark,  cordate  leaves,  and  very  small  flowers  in  ter¬ 
minal  panicles,  coming  out  in  February  or  March. 
The  tree  yields  an  inferior  sorfr  of  tragacanth,  used 
in  the  hospitals  at  Bombay  and  in  making  sweet¬ 
meats,  and  native  guitars  are  made  of  the  wood.  Its 
seeds  are  cathartic.  S.  villosa,  another  Indian  tree, 
yields  a  similar  gum  of  little  value.  The  bark  of 
these,  and  of  S.  colorata  and  S.  guttata ,  also  Indian 
trees,  yield  fibers  adapted  for  cordage.  An  oil  may 
be  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  S.  fcetida ,  a  large 
East  Indian  evergreen,  by  boiling  them  in  water. 
The  seeds  of  .S',  tomentosa  and  S.  acuminata ,  Afri¬ 
can  species,  when  chewed  and  sucked,  render  half- 

Eutrid  water  agreeable.  S.  tragacamtha,  of  Sierra 
eone,  yields  tragacanth  (q.  v.).  The  nuts  of 
S.  balanghas ,  S.  fcetida ,  and  S.  urens  are  eaten  in 
India,  and  are  sometimes  roasted  like  coffee,  as  are 
those  of  S.  nobilis  in  the  East  Indies,  and  those  of 
S.  chicha  and  S.  lasiantha  in  Brazil. 

ster-cu-li-a'-ge-ae,  s.  pi.  Mod.  Lat.  sterculi{a) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - acece .] 

Bot. :  Sterculiads ;  an  order  of  Hypogynous  Exo¬ 
gens,  alliance  Malvales.  Large  trees  or  shrubs, 
having  the  hairs,  if  present,  stellate.  Leaves  with 
free  deciduous  stipules  ;  calyx  naked  or  surrounded 
by  an  involucre  ;  sepals  five,  more  or  less  united  at 
the  base,  aestivation  generally  valvate;  petals  five 
or  none,  aestivation  convolute ;  stamen*  indefinite, 
monadelphous ;  anthers  two-celled,  turned  out¬ 
ward  ;  styles  five  or  three  ;  fruit  capsular,  three  or 
five-celled,  or  drupaceous,  berried,  or  consisting  of 
distinct  follicles;  seeds  sometimes  winged  or  woolly. 
Natives  of  warm  countries.  Tribes,  *Bombacefe, 
Helic  terete,  and  Sterculeee.  Genera,  34;  species, 
125.  {Bindley.) 

ster-cu'-ll-ad,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  sterculi{a )  ,*  Eng. 
suff.  -ad.] 

Bot.  {pi.):  The  Sterculiaceee  (q.  v.). 

Stere,  subst.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  stereos= solid.]  The 
French  unit  for  solid  measure,  equal  to  a  cubic 
metre,  or  35*3156  cubic  feet. 

tster-el-mln  -the.  s.pl.  [Pref.  ster-,  and  Greek 
helmins  (genit.  helminthos) =a  tape-worm.] 

ZoOl . :  Owen’s  name  for  one  of  the  two  classes 
into  which  he  divided  the  Entozoa,  the  other  being 
Ccelelmintha.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  Trematoda 
(q.  v.).  [See  extract  underCoelelmintha.] 

ster-e-o-,  ster-e-8-,  pref.  [Gr.  sfereos=solid.] 
Solid ;  having  an  appearance  of  solidity. 

U  Authorities  differ  as  to  the  pronunciation  of 
the  first  e  in  this  prefix.  In  printing,  however. 
sti!r-e-6-  is  always  used. 

ster'-e-o,  s.  [Abbrev.  from  stereotype  (q.  v.).] 
The  same  as  Stereotype,  1. 

If  Used  also  adjectively;  as,  a  stereo  plate. 

ster'-e-o-bate,  s.  [Pref.  stereo -,  and  Gr.  basis=  a 
base  (q.  v.).] 

Arch.:  Abase;  the  lower  part  or  basement  of* 
building  or  column  ;  a  kind  of  continuous  pedestal 
under  a  plain  wall. 

ster'-e-o-chrome,  s.  [Pref.  stereo -,  and  Eng. 
chrome.']  A  stereochrcmic  picture. 

ster'-e-o-ckrom-Ic,  adjective.  [English  stereo- 
chrom{y) ;  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  stereochromy  ; 
produced  by  stereochromy. 

ster-e-och'-ro-my,  siibst.  [Stereochrome.]  A 
method  of  wall  painting  in  which  the  colors  are 
covered  with  a  varnish  of  soluble  glass. 

ster-e-o-del'-phls,  subst.  [Pref.  stereo-,  and  Gr. 
delphts= a  dolphin.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Delphinidse  (q.  v.),  from 
Miocene  strata. 

ster-e-6-e-leC-triC,  a.  [Pref.  stereo-,  and  Eng. 
electric .] 

Elect. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  generation  of  elec¬ 
tricity  by  solids  alone ;  thus,  a  stereoelectric  cur¬ 
rent  is  one  produced  without  the  intervention  of  a 
liquid.  {Dana.) 


ster-e-6g-n?i-thus,  s.  [Pref.  stereo-,  and  Gr. 
gnathos= a  jaw.] 

Palceont. :  A  mammalian  genus  of  unknown  affin¬ 
ities,  founded  on  a  fragment  of  a  small  jaw,  with 
three  molars  in  position,  from  the  Lower  Oolite  at 
Stonesfield,  Oxfordshire,  England. 

ster  -e-5-gra.m,  ster  -e-6-graph,  subst.  [Greek 
s£ereos=solia  ;  suff.  -gram,  -graph.'}  The  represen¬ 
tation  of  a  solid  on  a  plane ;  specifically,  a  stereo¬ 
scopic  slide. 

ster-e-6-graph,  s.  [Stereogram.] 
ster-e-o-graph'-ic,  ster-e-6-graph  -ic-al,  adj. 

[Eng.  stereograph\y) ;  -ic,  - ical .]  Made  or  done 
according  to  the  rules  of  stereography ;  delineated 
on  a  plane. 

stereographic-projection,  s.  That  projection 
of  the  sphere  which  is  represented  upon  the  plane 
of  one  of  its  great  circles,  the  eye  being  situated  at 
the  pole  of  that  great  circle.  All  circles  are  pro¬ 
jected  either  into  straight  lines  or  circles,  and  the 
angle  made  by  two  circles  meeting  on  the  globe  is 
the  same  as  that  made  by  the  projections  of  those 
circles.  It  is  the  projection  generally  employed  in 
ordinary  atlases.  The  distortion  in  the  form  of 
countries  on  the  plane  surface  is  very  slight. 

Ster-e-b-graph'-lc-3.1-l3? ,  adv.  [English  stereo- 
graphical;  -ly. ]  In  a  stereographic  manner  ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rules  of  stereography;  by  delinea¬ 
tion  on  a  plane. 

ster-e-8g'-r<j,-phjf,  s.  [Stereogram.]  The  art 
of  delineating  the  forms  of  solid  bodies  on  a  plane ; 
a  branch  of  solid  geometry  which  demonstrates  the 
properties  and  shows  the  construction  of  all  solids 
which  are  regularly  defined. 

Ster-e-om'-e-ter,  s.  [Pref.  stereo-,  and  English 
meter .] 

1.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  solid  or  liquid 
contents  or  the  capacity  of  a  vessel. 

2.  An  instrument  for  determining  the  specific 
gravity  of  porous  bodies,  powders,  &c. 

ster-e-6-mef-ric,  ster-e-8-met -rlc-al,  adj. 

[Eng.  stereometr{y) ;  -ic,  -teal.]  Pertaining  to  or 
performed  by  stereometry, 
ster-e-om  -e-try,  s.  [Eng.  stereometer ;  -y.] 

1.  The  art  of  measuring  solid  bodies  and  deter¬ 
mining  their  solid  contents. 

2.  The  art  or  process  of  determining  the  specific 
gravity  of  liquids,  porous  bodies,  &c. 

Ster-e-6-m8n'-6-SCope,  s.  [Pref.  stereo-,  Greek 
monos=alone,  and  skopeo=to  see.]  An  instrument 
with  two  lenses  by  which  a  stereoscopic  effect  can 
be  obtained  from  a  single  picture.  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc., 
June,  1857,  and  April,  1858.) 

ster-e-op'-tl-con,  s.  [Prefix  stereo-,  and  Greek 
optikos=of  or  for  seeing  or  sight.]  A  name  for  a 
magic  lantern  in  which  photographic  slides  are 
employed. 

ster'-e-o-scope,  s.  [Pref.  stereo-,  and  Gr.  skoped 
=  to  see.] 

Optics:  An  instrument  invented  by  Wheatstone 
and  improved  by  Brewster,  for  giving  a  flat  picture 
the  appearance  of  a  solid  object.  Perception  of  per¬ 
spective  and  what  is  termed  the  solidity  of  an  ob¬ 
ject  depends  on  the  fact  that  in  consequence  of  the 
distance  between  the  eyes  the  right  eye  sees  part  of 
the  object  which  is  invisible  to  the  left  eye,  and  nice 
versa,  the  two  separate  images  being  combined  by 
the  brain  into  one  impression.  If  a  landscape,  &c., 
is  viewed  with  one  eye  alone,  the  effect  of  perspec¬ 
tive  to  a  great  extent  vanishes.  The  stereoscopic 
effect  is  also  lessened  by  distance.  In  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  due  effect  from  a  stereoscopic  slide,  two  pic¬ 
tures  are  necessary,  one  representing  the  object  as 
seen  by  the  right  eye  alone,  the  other  representing 
it  as  seen  by  the  left  eye  alone,  and  these  pictures 
must  be  so  arranged  that  each  eye  sees  only  the  cor¬ 
responding  picture.  Brewster’s  stereoscope  consists 
of  a  box  divided  by  an  opaque  partition  down  the 
middle,  the  slide  being  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
box,  and  then  viewed  through  a  pair  of  half-lenses 
or  prisms,  which  act  upon  the  light  rays  proceed¬ 
ing  from  the  pictures  in  such  a  way  that  th?  virtual 
images  of  the  two  pictures  are  coincident  in  posi¬ 
tion  ;  the  two  images  are  combined  by  the  brain 
into<  neimpression  ;  and  the  appearance  of  solidity 
of  tfc  s  scene  or  object  is  accurately  reproduced.  In 
Wheatstone  s  original  instrument  mirrors  were  em¬ 
ployed  instead  of  half-lenses  or  prisms.  In  the 
binocular  microscope  a  certain  amount  of  stereo¬ 
scopic  effect  is  obtained. 

ster-e-o-se8p-ic,  ster --e- o-scop'- ic- 9,1,  a. 
[English  stereoscop{e)  ;  -ic,  - ical. ]  Pertaining  or 
adapted  to  the  stereoscope ;  produced  by  the  stereo¬ 
scope. 

“These  observations  will  be  found  useful  in  obtaining 
stereoscopic  views  of  the  structures  in  carpentry  and  ship¬ 
building.”— Brewster:  Stereoscope,  p.  188. 

stereoscopic-slide,  s. 

Optics :  A  slip  of  cardboard  on  which  are  mounted 
side  by  side  two  photographs  of  the  same  scene  or 


object.  Theoretically,  these  photographs  should  be 
taken  by  similar  lenses  from  points  of  view  sepa¬ 
rated  by  a  space  equal  to  the  distance  between  the 
human  eyes,  but  in  practice — especially  in  dealing 
with  architectural  groups— the  space  is  increased 
in  order  to  procure  a  greater  effect. 

Ster-e  0-Sc8p  -Ic-3.1-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  stereoscop¬ 
ical;  -ly.~\  Fn  a  stereoscopic  manner;  by  means  of 
a  stereoscope. 

ster-e-8s'-CO-pIst,  s.  [Eng.  stereoscop{e) ;  -ist.] 
One  who  is  skilled  in  the  use  or  manufacture  of 
stereoscopes. 

ster-e-os  -cb-p^f ,  s.  [Eng.  stereoscop{e) ;  -to] 
The  art  of  using  or  manufacturing  stereoscopes  or 
stereoscopic  pictures. 

ster-e-o-sper'-mum,  s.  [Pref.  stereo-,  and  Gr. 
sperma— seed.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Bignoniacese.  Trees  from  tropi¬ 
cal  Asia  and  Africa,  with  unequally  pinnate  leaves 
and  terminal  panicles  of  fragrant  flowers,  generally 
white.  The  bark  of  Ster eosper mum  suaveolens,  an 
Indian  plant,  yields  a  gum  of  the  hog  or  tragacanth 
series,  and  the  root  and  bark  are  used  in  Hindu 
medicine,  as  are  the  roots,  leaves,  and  flowers  of  S. 
chelonioides.  Both  are  large  trees  with  deciduous 
leaves. 

ster-e-o-stat-ic,  adj.  [Pref.  stereo-,  and  Eng. 
static .]  Applied  to  a  linear  arch  sustaining  the 
pressure  of  a  material  in  which  at  any  given  point 
there  are  a  pair  of  conjugate  pressures,  one  vertical 
and  the  other  in  a  fixed  direction,  horizontal  or 
inclined.  The  conditions  involve  the  symmetrical 
distribution  of  the  vertical  load  on  either  side  of  a 
vertical  axis,  traversing  the  crown  of  the  arch. 

ster-e-b-tom'-Ic,  ster-e-o-t8m  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 
stereotom{y) ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Pertaining  to  or  performed 
by  stereotomy. 

ster-e-8t  -8-my,  s.  [Pref.  stereo-,  andGr. tome= 
a  cutting.]  The  science  or  art  of  cutting  solids  into 
certain  figures  or  sections. 

ster'-e  S  -trope,  s.  [Pref.  stereo-,  and  Gr.  trope 
=  a  turning;  trepo= to  turn.]  An  instrument  by 
which  an  object  is  perceived  as  if  in  motion,  and 
with  an  appearance  of  solidity  or  relief  as  in 
nature.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  stereoscopic  pic¬ 
tures,  generally  eight,  of  an  object  in  the  successive 
positions  it  assumes  in  completing  any  motion, 
affixed  to  an  octagonal  drum,  revolving  under  an 
ordinary  lenticula  r  stereoscope,  and  viewed  throu  gh 
a  solid  cylinder  pierced  in  the  entire  length  by  two 
apertures,  which  makes  four  revolutions  for  one  of 
the  picture-drum.  The  observer  thus  sees  the 
object  constantly  in  one  place,  but  its  parts  appar¬ 
ently  in  motion,  and  in  solid  and  natural  relief. 

ster  -e-6-type,  ster-e-6-type,  s.  &  a.  [Greek 
stereos=solid,  and  Eng.  type  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Fixed  type ;  hence  a  plate  cast  from  a  plaster 
or  papier-machi  mold,  on  which  is  a  facsimile  of 
the  page  of  t5*pe  as  set  up  by  the  compositor,  and 
which,  when  fitted  to  a  block,  may  be  used  under 
the  press,  exactly  as  movable  type.  The  alloy  for 
stereotype  plates  is  composed  of  the  same  mate¬ 
rials  as  ordinary  type-metal.  An  alloy  composed  of 
500  lead,  300  tin,  and  225  cadmium,  has,  on  account 
of  its  hardness,  been  pronounced  the  best  for 
stereotype  plates.  The  original,  or  plaster  process 
of  stereotyping,  was  invented  by  William  Ged,  a 
goldsmith  of  Edinburgh,  who  was  employed  by  the 
University  of  Oxford,  in  1731,  to  manufacture  plates 
for  Bibles  and  Prayer-books.  In  this  process  the 
type  is  set  up  in  the  usual  way,  except  that 
shoulder-high  spaces  and  quadrats  are  employed. 
The  face  of  the  form  is  thinly  and  evenly  oiled  with 
a  brush,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  a  rectangular 
frame  termed  a  flask.  Plaster  of  paris  mixed  with 
water  is  then  poured  upon  it,  forming  a  mold  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  face  of  the  form.  When  this  has 
sufficiently  hardened,  it  is  dried  in  an  oven  until  all 
the  moisture  is  driven,  off,  and  it  is  then  used  as  a 
mold  to  obtain  a  facsimile  in  stereotype  metal  of 
the  form  of  type.  This  system,  however,  has  been 
to  a  great  extent  superseded  by  the  papier-mach6 
process,  invented  by  Wilson,  in  Scotland,  in  1823. 
This  is  a  very  expeditious  process,  and  is  generally 
used  on  the  daily  papers  of  large  circulation.  A 
paper  matrix  is  formed  by  spreading  paste  over  a 
sheet  of  moderately  thick  unsized  paper,  and  cover¬ 
ing  it  with  successive  sheets  of  tissue-paper,  each 
carefully  patted  down  smooth,  and  the  pack  then 
saturated.  The  face  of  the  type  is  oiled,  the  face 
of  the  paper  laid  upon  the  type,  and  then  the 
matrix  dabbed  by  a  beating-brush  from  the  back, 
so  as  to  drive  the  soft  paper  into  all  the  interstices 
between  the  letters  of  the  form.  A  reinforce  sheet 
of  damp  matrix  paper  is  laid  upon  the  back  of  the 
matrix,  and  the  matrix  beaten  again,  to  perfect  the 
impression  and  establish  a  junction..  The  hollows 
in  the  back  are  filled  up,  and  the  matrix,  after  being 
covered  with  a  double  thickness  of  blanket,  is 
placed  in  a  press  and  subjected  to  strong  pressure 
over  a  steam-chest,  the  heat  of  which  dries  the 
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matrix.  The  press  is  unscrewed,  the  matrix  re¬ 
moved,  its  edges  pared,  and  it  is  warmed  on  the 
molding-press.  The  matrix  is  then  placed  in  the 
previously-heated  iron  casting-mold:  a  casting- 
gauge  to  determine  the  thickness  of  the  stereotype 
is  placed  round  three  sides  of  the  matrix,  the  other 
side* being  left  open  for  a  gate,  at  which  the  molten 
metal  is  poured  in.  The  cover  is  screwed  tight,  the 
mold  tipped  to  bring  the  mouth  up,  and  the  metal 
poured  in.  When  the  metal  is  set,  the  mold  is 
opened  and  the  matrix  removed.  The  plate  is  then 
trimmed  and  otherwise  prepared  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner.  For  rotary  printing-machines  both  matrix 
and  plate  form  the  segment  of  a  circle  to  enable 
the  plate  to  lit  on  the  impression  cylinder.  [Elec¬ 
trotype.] 

2.  The  art  of  making  solid  plates  forming  an 
exact  facsimile  of  the  page  of  type  as  set  up  by  the 
compositor,  and  from  which  impressions  are  taken 
in  the  usual  manner ;  the  process  of  producing 
printed  work  in  such  a  manner. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  art  of  stereotyp¬ 
ing;  pertaining  to  fixed  types. 

2.  Done  or  executed  by  means  of  fixed  metallic' 
types,  or  plates  of  fixed  types ;  as  stereotype  print¬ 
ing,  a  stereotype  Bible. 

stereotype-block,  s. 

Print. :  A  block  on  which  a  stereotype  is  mounted 
to  make  it  typo  high.  Blocks  are  made  with  clasps, 
and  are  adapted  to  hold  plates  within  a  given  range 
of  sizes. 

stereotype-plate,  s.  The  same  as  Stereotype, 
subst.,  1. 

stereotype  shooting-board,  subst.  [Shooting- 
board.] 

stereotype-work,  s.  Printed  work  executed 
from  fixed  type  or  plates  of  fixed  type, 
ster  -e-6-type,  v.  t.  [Stereotype,  s.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  cast,  as  a  stereotype  plate. 

2.  To  prepare  for  printing  by  means  of  stereotype 
plates ;  as,  to  stereotype  a  book. 

II.  Fig. :  To  fix  or  establish  firmly  and  unchange¬ 
ably. 

"To  stereotype  the  Liberal  creed.” — London  Standard. 

ster  -e-6-typed,  a.  [Stereotype.] 

1.  Lit.:  Made,  executed,  or  printed  from  stereo¬ 
type  plates. 

2.  Fig. :  Fixed,  formed,  or  settled  firmly  and  un¬ 
changeably  ;  unalterable,  unaltered ;  as,  stereotyped 
opinions,  a  stereotyped  answer. 

ster -e-6-typ-er,  s.  [Eng.  stereotyp(e),v.;  -er.] 
One  who  stereotypes  ;  one  who  makes  stereotypes. 
ster  -e-6-typ  er-^,  s.  [Eng.  stereotype ;  -ry.) 

1.  The  art,  work,  or  process  of  making  stereotype 
plates. 

2.  The  place  where  stereotype  plates  are  made ;  a 
stereotype-foundry. 

ster'-e-6-typ-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  stereotype) ;  -ic.)  Of 
or  relating  to  stereotype  or  stereotype  plates. 

ster -e-6-typ-Ing,  s.  [Stereotype,  v.J  The  art 
or  process  of  making  stereotype  plates,  and  of  pro¬ 
ducing  printed  work  from  such  plates. 

ster  -e  b-typ  ist,  s.  [Eng.  stereotyp(e) ;  -ist.J 
One  who  makes  stereotype-plates  ;  a  stereotyper. 

ster-e-6-ty-pog-rapher,  s.  [Pref.  stereo-,  and 
Eng.  typographer  (q.  v.).]  A  stereotype  printer. 

Ster-e-b-ty-pog -r?L-ph^,  s.  [Pref.  stereo-,  and 
Eng.  typography  (q.  v.).]  The  art  or  practice  of 
printing  from  stereotype  plates. 

ster-e-ft-typ-^,  s.  [Eng .stereotyp(e) ; -y.)  The 
art,  process,  or  Business  of  making  stereotype 
plates. 

ster-hy-drau'-llc,  a.  [Greek  stereos=  solid,  and 
English  hydraulic  A  A  term  applied  to  a  press  in 
which  a  powerful  hydrostatic  pressure  is  obtained 
by  introducing,  by  a  steady,  uninterrupted  move¬ 
ment,  a  solid  substance  into  the  cylinder  of  a  hy¬ 
draulic  press  already  filled  with  liquid. 

ste-rig-ma  (pi.  ste-rlg'-ma-ta),  id-  [Greek 

sterigma=a  support,  a  foundation,  a  prop.] 

Botany  (pi.) : 

1.  Filiform  or  pointed  protuberances  on  special 
cells  which  develop  into  spores  in  fungals,  the  fila¬ 
ments  forming  the  pedicels  of  the  spermatia  in  fun¬ 
gals.  ( Tulasne .) 

2.  The  name  given  by  Link  and  Klotzsch  to  the 
elevated  lines  on  the  stem  of  various  thistles,  &c., 
produced  by  decurrent  leaves. 

ste-rlg'-mfim,  s.  [Sterigma.] 

Bot.:  Desvaux’s  name  for  a  Carcerule  (q.  v.). 
♦ster'-Il,  *ster'-Ill,  a.  [Sterile.] 
steril-coal,  s. 

Mining :  Black  clay  or  shale  at  the  head  of  a  coal- 
seam.  (Eng.) 


♦ster’-Il,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  (See  extract.) 
“To  lade  so  many  thousand  sterils  or  measures  of  corn 
out  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily  custom-free.” — Howell:  Letters, 

p.  118. 

ster-Ile,  *ster’-il,  *ster'-Ill,  adj.  [Fr.  sterile, 
from  Lat.  sterilem ,  accus.  of  sterilis—  barren,  un¬ 
fruitful  ;  Ital.  sterile ;  Sp .esterile.  From  the  same 
root  as  Gr.  sfereos=hard,  solid;  Ger.  siarr= rigid.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Barren,  unfruitful;  producing  little  or  no 
crop ;  not  fertile. 

“The  sterill  coasts  of  barren  Rinoceere 
They  past,  and  seas  where  Casius  hill  doth  stand.” 

Fairefax:  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  xv.  15. 

(2)  Barren;  producing  no  young;  of  seeds  or 
plants,  not  germinating,  not  producing  other  plants. 

(3)  Not  accompanied  with  good  crops;  unpro¬ 
ductive. 

“In  sterile  years,  corne  sowne  will  grow  to  an  other 
kinde.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §525. 

2.  Fig. :  Barren  of  ideas ;  destitute  of  sentiment; 
as,  a  sterile  author  or  work. 

II.  Biol.:  Barren.  [Sterility,] 

“  Rearing  curious  exotics  sterile  of  all  flowers  or  fruit.” 
— G.  H.  Lewes:  Hist.  Philos,  (ed.  1880),  ii.  8. 

sterile-wood,  s. 

Botany :  Coprosma  fcetidissima,  a  cinchonaceous 
plant  from  New  Zealand. 

ster-Il'-I-ty,  *ster-il-i-tie,  subst.  [Fr.  sterility 
from  Lat.  sterilitatem,  accus.  of  sterilitas,  from  ster' 
ilis= sterile  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  esterilidad ;  Ital.  sterelita.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  The  quality,  or  state  of  being  sterile ;  barren¬ 
ness,  unproductiveness,  unfruitfulness. 

“  Sterility  has  been  said  to  be  the  bane  of  horticulture.” 
— Darwin:  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1859),  p.  9. 

If  Sterility  in  animals  and  plants  may  be  con¬ 
stitutional  or  accidental,  and  often  arises  from 
changed  conditions  of  life.  Thus  most  raptorial 
birds  from  the  tropics  do  not  lay  fertile  eggs  in  cap¬ 
tivity  in  temperate  climates,  and  many  exotic 
plants  brought  to  England  have  worthless  pollen. 
Sometimes  a  little  more  or  less  water  will  decide 
whether  or  not  a  plant  will  seed.  There  are  various 
degrees  of  sterility  in  first  crosses  and  hybrids ; 
occasionally  there  is  an  absence  of  some  element 
necessary  to  reproduction,  thus  in  the  more  sterile 
kinds  of  hybrid  rhododendrons  pollen  is  wanting. 
(Darwin.) 

2.  Barrenness,  unfruitfulness ;  want  or  absence  of 
power  of  producing  young,  as  of  animals. 

II.  Fig. :  Barrenness  of  ideas  or  sentiments ;  want 
of  fertility  or  the  power  of  producing  sentiment. 

“One  cannot  ascribe  this  to  any  sterility  of  expression, 
but  to  the  genius  of  his  times.” — Pope:  Essay  on  Homer • 

ster-Il-I-za-tion,  *ster-Il-I-§a’-tion,  s.  [Eng. 

steriliz(e) ;  -at ion.)  The  act  of  making  sterile, 
barren,  or  unproductive. 

“  These  experiments  destroy  any  hope  of  a  practical 
result  being  obtained  by  sterilisation  from  cold. — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

*ster'-Il-Ize,  ster-Il-I§e,  v.  t.  [Eng.  steril(e) ; 
-ize.  1 

1.  To  make  sterile,  barren,  or  unproductive ;  to 
impoverish,  as  land ;  to  exhaust  of  fertility. 

“  Go,  sterilize  the  fertile  with  thy  rage, 

Whole  nations,  to  depopulate  is  thine.” 

Savage ,  Publio  Spirit. 

2.  To  deprive  of  fecundity,  or  the  power  of  produc¬ 
ing  young. 

ster’-let,  s.  [Ger.,  from  Russ,  sterliad .] 

Ichthy. :  Acipenser  ruthenus,  from  the  Danube  and 
Russian  rivers  flowing  into  the  Black  Sea.  It  is  a 
small  species,  rarely  exceeding  three  feet  in  length, 
but  is  highly  prized  as  a  food-fish.  It  has  a  narrow, 
elongated,  pointed  snout,  barbels  slightly  fringed, 
skin  of  upper  surface  dark  gray,  dorsal  shields  and 
belly  whitish.  The  sterlet  is.  a  regular  article  of 
food  in  Vienna,  and  sometimes  ascends  the  Danube 
as  far  as  Ulm. 

ster -ling  (1),  *star-ling,  *ster-lyng,  s.  &  a. 
[Prob.  for  esterling  or  esternling,  from  A.  S.  edstan 
=from  the  east,  or  edstem—  eastern,  and  suff.  -ling; 
so  called  after  the  Esterlings  or  North  Germans 
(Hanse  merchants),  who  were  the  first  moneyers  in 
England.  In  a  statute  of  Edward  I.  we  find  “  Denar¬ 
ius  Angliae,  qui  vocatur  Sterlingus and  in  a  char¬ 
ter  of  Henry  III.  the  sterling  is  set  down  as  a  penny. 
Cotgrave  gives  “  Esterlin,  a  penny  sterling,  our 
penny.”] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

*1.  A  penny. 

*2.  Sterling  coin ;  coin  of  good  weight. 

“  Yor  he  gef  hem  atten  ende 
Four  thousand  pound  of  sterlynges,  hom  agen  to 
wende.”  Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  294. 


3.  English  money ;  English  coin. 

“Accept  this  offering  to  thy  bounty  due 

And  Roman  wealth  in  English  sterling  view” 

Arbuthnot.  (Todd.) 

*4.  Standard,  rate. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  A  term  applied  to  English  money  of  ac¬ 
count,  signifying  that  it  is  of  the  fixed  or  standard 
national  value. 

“An  annual  revenue  amounting  to  close  upon  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  millions  of  pounds  sterling." — London  Daily 

Telegraph. 

II.  Figuratively : 

*1.  According  to  a  fixed  standard ;  having  a  fixed 
and  permanent  value. 

“  If  my  word  be  sterling  yet  in  England.” 

Shakesp.:  Bichard  II.,  iv. 

2.  Genuine,  pure,  unadulterated;  of  excellent 
quality. 

“True  faith  like  gold  into  the  furnace  cast, 

Maintains  its  sterling  fineness  to  the  last.” 

Harte:  Thomas  a  Kempis. 

ster '-ling  (2),s.  [Starling.] 

ster'-llfig-lte  (1),  s.  [After  Sterling,  New  Jersey, 
where  found;  sun.  -ite  (Min.).) 

Min. :  The  same  as  Zincite  (q.  v.) . 

ster'-llng-lte  (2),  s.  [After  Sterling,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).) 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Damourite  (q.  v.)  occurring 
with  spodumene. 

stern,  *sterne,  *sturne,  s.  [A.  S.  styme=stem ; 
styrnan=to  be  stern  or  severe.  From  the  same 
root  as  Icel.  stdrr— large ;  Ger.  sfarr=stiff,  rigid; 
Icel.  stiira= gloom,  despair.] 

1.  Severe  of  countenance ;  austere,  rigid,  gloomy, 
grim,  frowning,  hard;  fixed  with  an  aspect  of 
severity  and  authority. 

"Why  look  you  still  so  stem  and  tragical?” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  I.,  iii.  L 

2.  Severe  of  manners ;  harsh,  hard,  hardhearted, 
pitiless.  (Of  persons.) 

“  He,  like  you,  would  not  have  been  so  stem." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  2. 

3.  Harsh,  hard,  cruel,  afflictive.  (Of  things.) 

“  Uncourteous  speech  it  were,  and  stem. 

To  say — Return  to  Lindisfarn.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  v.  15. 

4.  Fierce  and  rude ;  rough. 

“The  steme  wynde  «t>  loude  gan  to  route.” 

Chaucer:  Troi.us  and  Cressida,  iff. 

*5.  Cruel,  ferocious. 

“  Teaching  stern  murder  how  to  butcher  thee.” 

Shakesp. :  Bichard  II.,  L  2. 

*6.  Wild,  savage. 

“  These  barren  rocks,  your  stem  inheritance.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ix. 

7.  Rigidly  steadfast;  immovable;  as,  stem  hon¬ 
esty. 

stern,  *sterne,  *steorne,  subst.  [Icel.  stj6rn= a 
steering,  steerage ;  hence  applied  to  the  hinder 
part  of  a  vessel  where  the  steersman  stood.]  [Steer 
(1),  v-] 

1.  Literally: 

*1.  A  rudder,  a  helm,  a  tiller. 

“  And  how  he  lost  his  6teresman, 

Which  that  the  steme,  or  he  tooke  keepa 
Smote  ouer  the  bord  as  he  sleepe.” 

Chaucer:  Hous  of  Fame,  if. 

2.  Shipwright. :  The  after  part  of  a  vessel  or  boat. 
In  ships  the  stern  ends  below  at  the  junction  of  the 
stern-post  with  the  keel.  Stems  are  round  or 
square.  [Astern.] 

If  A  ship  is  said  to  be  down  by  the  stern  when 
drawing  more  water  aft  than  forward. 

3.  The  tail  of  an  animal. 

“  Gan  his  sturdy  steme  about  to  weld.”  , 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  xi.  29. 

*11.  Fig.:  The  post  of  management  or  direction; 
the  helm. 

“  Have  sometime  possessed  the  steme  of  Scotland.” — 
Holinshed:  Hist.  Scotland  (an.  1653). 

stern-board,  s. 

Naut. :  The  backward  motion  of  a  vessel ;  hence, 
a  loss  of  way  in  making  a  tack. 

To  make  a  stern-board :  To  fall  back  from  the  ‘ 
point  gained  in  the  last  tack  ;  also,  to  set  the  sails 
so  as  the  vessel  may  be  impelled  stem  foremost. 

stem-chase,  s.  A  chase  in  which  two  vessels 
sail  on  one  and  the  same  course,  one  following  in 
the  wake  of  the  other ;  as,  A  stem-chase  is  a  long 
chase. 

stern-chaser,  subst.  A  gun  pointing  through  a 
stem-port. 

“Constantly  firing  her  single  stem-ehaser." — Cassell’s 
Saturday  Journal,  Sept.  19, 1886,  p.  803. 


hfiil,  b<5y;  pout,  J<Swl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  ^  &em;  thin,  this; 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan-  -tion,  -sion  =  shfin;  -(ion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 


sin,  a;;  expect,  Xenophon,  ejist.  ph  =  £, 

-sious  =  shus.  -hie,  -die,  Ac.  =  bgl,  del* 


stern-fast 
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stet 


stern-fast,  s. 

Naut. :  A  warp  or  chain  mooring  the  after  part  of 
a  vessel  to  a  wharf  or  quay. 

stern-frame,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  The  pieces  which  make  up  the  stern 
of  a  ship — the  stern-post,  transom,  and  fashion- 
pieces. 

stern-knee,  s.  [Sternson.] 
stern-port,  s. 

Naut. :  Any  opening  in  the  stern  of  a  ship  to 
admit  cargo,  light,  or  air,  or  to  allow  of  the  service 
of  a  gun,  as  the  case  may  be. 

stern-post,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  A  slightly  raking  straight  piece,  ris¬ 
ing  from  the  after  end  of  the  keel,  to  which  it  is 
secured  by  tenons  and  dovetail-plates. 

stern-sheets,  s.pl. 

Naut.:  That  part,  of  a  boat  which  is  included 
between  the  stern  and  the  aftermost  thwart.  It  is 
the  place  of  honor  in  the  boats  of  a  government  or 
other  vessel,  and  for  passengers  in  ferry-boats  and 
wherries. 

Stern-way,  s.  The  movement  of  a  ship  backward, 
or  with  her  stern  foremost. 

IT  To  fetch  stern-way :  To  acquire  motion  astern. 
Stern-wheel,  s.  A  paddle-wheel  at  the  stern  of 
a  steamboat  navigating  shallow  rivers. 
Stern-wheeler,  s.  A  vessel  having  a  stern-wheel, 
stern-,  pref.  [Sterno-.] 

♦stern,  *sterne,  v.  t.  [Stern,  s.J  To  steer,  to 
guide,  to  direct. 

“  Directing  them  which  waie  to  steme  their  ships.” — 
Bolin  shed;  Descrip,  of  Ireland,  ch.  iii. 

Ster'-ng,,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  tern  (q.  v.).] 
Ornith. :  Tern ;  a  cosmopolitan  genus  of  Laridse, 
sub-family  Sterninse.  Bill  longer  than  head,  nearly 
straight,  compressed ;  nostrils  near  middle  of  the 
beak,  pierced  longitudinally,  pervious ;  legs  slender, 
toes  four,  the  three  in  front  webbed ;  wings  long, 
pointed;  tail  distinctly  pointed.  Sterna  anglica 
(the  Gull-billed),  S.  caspia  (the  Caspian),  S.  can- 
tiaca  (the  Sandwich),  S.  dougalli  (the  Roseate) ,  S'. 
fluviatilis,  formerly  S.  hirundo  (the  Common),  S. 
macrura  (the  Arctic),  S.  minuta  (the  Lesser),  and 
S.  fuliginosa  (the  Sooty  Tern)  are  the  best  known 
visitors.  The  species  formerly  known  as  S.fissipes 
(Black  Tern),  S.  leucoptera  (White  winged  Black 
Tern),  and  S.  leucopareia  (Whiskered  Tern)  are  now 
generally  regarded  as  constituting  the  genus  Hydro- 
chelidon.  They  are  all  European  birds,  and  are 
distinguished  from  most  of  the  other  Terns  by  their 
shorter  bills,  slightly  forked  tails,  and  smaller 
webs  to  the  feet. 

♦stern'-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  stern,  s. ;  •age.'] 
Steerage,  stern. 

‘‘Grapple  your  minds  to  stemage  of  this  navy.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iii.  (Chorus.), 
Stern'- al,  a.  [Lat.  stern{um)  =  the  breastbone; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al.  J 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sternum  or  breast-bone ; 
as,  thesiernairibs. 

2.  On  the  same  side  as  the  breast-bone;  anterior, 

sternal-ribs,  s.  pi.  [Rib,  II  1.] 

stern-al’-gi-a,  s.  [Pref.  stern-,  and  Gr.  algos** 
pain.J 

Pathol. :  Pain  in  the  breast.  Applied  specifically 
by  Baumes  in  1806  to  angina  pectoris. 

stern-ar’-chus,  s .  [Pref.  stern-,  and  Gr.  archos 
=the  fundament  {Agassiz);  arc ho= to  rule  ( Me - 
Nicoll).] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Gymnotidse,  with  eight  spe¬ 
cies,  from  tropical  America.  Tail  terminating  in  a 
small,  distinct  caudal  fin,  dorsal  rudimentary,  teeth 
small,  branch iostegals  four.  Some  of  the  species 
have  the  snout  compressed  and  of  moderate  length, 
in  others  it  is  produced  into  a  long  tube. 

stern-as’-pi-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  sternasp{is) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idee.] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Tubicolee.  Annelids  having 
very  short  bodies,  the  fore  part  thick,  and  with 
(three  rows  of  setse  and  a  corneous  shield  on  the 
under  surface,  near  the  extremity.  The  sets©  are 
locomotive  organs. 

stern-as’-pis,  s.  [Pref.  stern-,  and  Lat.  aspis ; 
Gr.  aspis=a  round  shield,  an  asp.] 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  genus  of  Sternaspidse  (q.  v.). 

stern-berg’-i-p.,  s.  [Named  after  Count  Caspar 
{Sternberg,  a  botanist  and  patron  of  botany.] 
i  1.  Bot.:  A  genus  of  Amarylle®.  Stembergialutea, 
which  resembles  an  autumnal  crocus,  is  cultivated 
jn  gardens. 

2.  Palaiobot. :  A  pseudo-genus  of  fossil  plants.  It 
is  a  cylindrical  stem  with  transverse  markings,  now 
known  to  be  the  cast  of  the  pith  cylinder  of  some 
tree.  One  so-called  species  from  the  Carboniferous 
rocks. 


Stern'-berg-Ite,  s.  [After  Count  Casper  Stern¬ 
berg  of  Prague  ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).] 

Min.:  An  orthorhombic  mineral  of  rare  occur¬ 
rence.  Hardness,  1  to  1*5 ;  specific  gravity,  4‘215 ; 
color,  pinchbeck-brown,  blackening  on  exposure ; 
streak,  black ;  opaque ;  very  flexible.  Composition : 
Sulphur,  30‘4 ;  silver,  34 '2 ;  iron,  35‘4=100,  which  yields 
the  formula  AgS-f-3F eS+FeS2. 

♦sterne,  a.  [Stern,  a.] 

♦sterne,  s.  [Stern],  s. 

Sterned,  a.  [Eng.  stern,  s. ; -ed.]  Having  a  stem; 
used  in  composition,  as  square-sterned,  &c. 

*stern’-er,  s.  [Eng.  stern,  v. ;  -er.]  A  director,  a 
guide. 

“  He  that  is  ‘regens  sidera,’  the  sterner  of  the  stars.” — 
Dr.  Clarke:  Sermons,  p.  15.  (1637. ) 

♦stern’-ful,  a.  [Eng.  stern,  a. ;  -ful(l).]  Stern. 

♦stern -ful-iy,  adverb.  [English  stemful;-ly.] 
Sternly.  {St  any  hurst.) 

ster-nl’-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  stern{a) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -in.ee. ] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Laridee.  It  includes 
three  genera :  Hydrochelidon,  Sterna,  and  Anoiis. 

♦stern ’-less,  *stern’-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  stern,  s.; 
-less.]  Having  no  rudder  or  helm. 

“ He  ...  stemeless  ship  ysteares.” 

Oosson:  Schoole  of  Abuse,  p.  76. 

stern ’-ly,  *sterne-ly,  *sturne-lyclie,  adverb. 
[Eng.  stern,  a. ;  -ly.]  In  a  stern  manner;  with 
sternness,  severity,  or  austerity;  severely,  harshly. 

‘‘The  stranger  guests  he  sternly  eyed.” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  ii.  9. 
stern '-most,  a.  [English  stern,  s.}  and  most.] 
Nearest  the  stern  or  rear;  farthest  in  the  rear; 
farthest  astern. 

stern’-ness,  *stern-esse,  s.  [English  stern,  a. , 

-ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  stern  ;  severity  of 
look  ;  a  look  of  austerity,  rigor,  or  severity. 

“Should  I,  in  these  my  borrow’d  flaunts,  behold 
The  sternness  of  his  presence  1” 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4 

2.  Severity  or  harshness  of  manner ;  rigor. 

“  I  have  sternness  in  my  soul  enough 
To  hear  of  soldiers’  work.”  Dry  den:  Cleomenes. 

ster-no-,  stern-,  pref.  [Mod.  ~Lat.  sternum— 
the  breast-bone.]  Of,  belonging  to,  or  situated  on 
or  near  the  sternum  (q.  v.). 
sterno-clavicular,  a. 

Anat.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  sternum  and  the 
clavicle. 

sterno-cleidomastoid,  sterno-mastoid,  a. 

Anat.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  sternum,  the  clavi¬ 
cle  and  the  mastoid  process.  There  is  a  sterno¬ 
cleidomastoid  or  a  sterno-mastoid  muscle. 

sterno-hyoid,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sternum  and  the 
hyoid  bone.  There  is  a  sterno-hyoid  muscle. 

sterno-mastoid,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sternum  and  the 
mastoid  process.  There  are  sterno-mastoid  arteries, 
and  a  sterno-mastoid  muscle. 

sterno-thyroid,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sternum  and  to  the 
thyroid  cartilage.  There  is  a  sterno-thyroid  muscle. 

ster’-non,  subst.  [Greek.]  The  breast-bone ;  the 
sternum. 

“A  soldier  was  shot  in  the  breast  through  the  stemon." 
— Wiseman . 

stern-op-tych’-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sternop- 
tyx  (gonit.  sternoptych{is)  ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sun. 
-idee.] 

Ichthyology :  A  family  of  Physostomi ;  pelagic  and 
deep-sea  fishes  of  small  size.  Body  naked  or  cov¬ 
ered  with  thin,  deciduous  scales  ;  gill  opening  very 
wide;  air-bladder  simple,  if  present;  adipose  fin 
generally  rudimentary ;  series  of  phosphorescent 
bodies  along  the  lower  parts.  The  eggs  are  inclosed 
in  the  sacs  of  the  ovarium,  and  excluded  by  ovi¬ 
ducts.  Gtlnther  enumerates  nine  genera. 

stern-op ’-tyx,  s.  [Pref.  sterno-,  and  Gt.  ptyx=a 
fold.] 

Ichthy. :  The  type-genus  of  Stern optychidse  (q.v.). 
Body  compressed  and  elevated,  tail  short ;  covered 
with  a  silvery  pigment,  regular  scales  absent ;  phos¬ 
phorescent  spots  on  lower  surface.  Specimens  are 
occasionally  picked  up  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
Atlantic.  They  most  probably  live  at  a  small  depth 
during  the  day  and  come  to  the  surface  at  night. 

ster-nop’-y-gus,  s.  [Pref.  sterno-,  and  Gr.  pyge 
=the  rump.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Gymnotidee,  with  four  species, 
from  tropical  America.  Caudal  and  dorsal  absent ; 
small  viUiform  teeth  in  both  jaws  and  on  each  side 
of  the  palate ;  body  scaly. 


ster-no-ther’-us,  ster-n6-thaer'-tis  (ser  as  er), 
ster-n&-ther’-e§,  s.  [Pref.  sterno-,  and  Gr.  thairof 
=a  hinge.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Chelydidae,  with  six  species, 
from  tropical  and  southern  Africa  and  Madagascar. 
Head  depressed,  with  great  plates,  jaws  without 
dentilations,  no  nuchal  plate ;  sternum  wide,  with 
narrow  lateral  prolongations ;  free  anterior  portion! 
of  plastron  rounded  and  movable. 

fstern-ox’-I,  tstern-ox’-I-g,,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  stern-, 

and  Gr.  oa;ys=sharp.] 

Entomol. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Pentamerous  Beetles. 
Presternum  produced  in  front  into  a  lobe,  and 
behind  into  a  spine  received  into  a  small  cavity  of 
the  mesostemum.  Families,  Elateridse  andBupres- 
tidse. 

stern -s&n,  s.  [Stern,  s.] 

Shipbuild. :  A  binding-piece  above  the  deadwood 
in  the  stern,  and  practically  forming  an  extension, 
of  the  keelson,  on  which  the  sternpost  is  stepped. 

fstern’-y-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  sterna 
(q.  v.).] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Laridse,  founded  by  Boie  for 
" Sternula  minuta  {=Sterna  minuta),  the  Little  or 
Lesser  Tern.  [Sterna.  ] 

ster’-num,  s.  [Gr.sfernon.=thebreast,  the  chest.] 
Compar.  Anat. :  The  breast  bone.  In  man,  the 
flat  bone,  occupying  the  front  of  the  chest,  and 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  visceral  arches.  It  is 
flattened  from  before  backward,  and  presents  a 
slight  vertical  curve  with  the  convexity  in  front.  It 
is  divided  into  the  manubrium  or  presternum,  the 
mesosternum,  and  the  ensiform  or  xiphioid  process 
or  metasternum.  All  mammals  and  birds  possess  a 
sternum,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  keel  on 
that  bone  in  birds  is  used  as  a  means  of  classifica¬ 
tion.  Fishes,  Amphibians,  and  Ophidians  have  no 
sternum,  and  in  Saurians  the  broad  portion  is  gen¬ 
erally  expanded.  Some  suppose  that  the  plastron 
of  the  Cholonia  is  a  highly-developed  sternum ; 
others  hold  that  it  is  a  mere  integumentary  ossifi¬ 
cation.  The  name  sternum  is  also  given  to  the  plate 
on  each  segment  of  the  breast  of  a  crustacean  and 
an  arachnidan,  but  these  are  integumentary,  and 
have  no  relation  to  a  true  sternum. 

ster-nu-ta’-tion,  subst.  [Lat.  sternutatio,  from 
sternuto,  frequent,  of  sternuo— to  sneeze.]  The  act 
of  sneezing. 

“A  disease  wherein  sternutation  proved  mortal,  and 
such  as  sneezed  died.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  ix. 

Ster-nu'-tgi-tlve,  a.  [Fr.  sternutatif.]  Having 
the  quality  of  provoking  to  sneeze. 

ster-nu’-ta-tor-f ,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  sternutatoire, 
from  Lat.  stemuto= to  sneeze.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Having  the  quality  of  exciting  to 
sneeze  ;  sternutative  ;  as  snuff,  subsulphate  of  mer¬ 
cury,  &c.  [Errhine.] 

B.  As  subst.:  A  substance  which  provokes  sneez¬ 
ing.  The  most  familiar  sternutatories  are  snuffs  of 
various  kinds. 

“  Physicians,  in  persons  near  death,  use  sternutatories, 
or  such  medicines  as  provoke  unto  sneezing.” — Browne: 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ix. 

♦ster’-nu-tor-y,  s.  [Lat.  sternuto  —  to  sneeze.] 
The  same  as  Sternutatory,  B.  (q.  v.) 

Ster’-o-pe§,  s.  [Gr.  Steropes=th.e  Lightner,  one 
of  the  three  Cyclopes.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Hesperidse.  Steropes  pants- 
cus,  the  Chequered  Skipper,  has  rich  dark-brown 
wings  chequered  with  orange-tawny  spots. 

♦ster-quil’-ln-ous,  a.  [Lat.  sterquilinium  —  a 
dunghill,  from  stercus  (genit.  sfercoris)=dung.] 
Pertaining  to  a  dunghill;  hence,  dirty,  mean, 
paltry. 

“ Any  sterquilinous  rascal  is  licens’d  to  throw  dirt  in. 
the  face  of  sovereign  princes  in  open  printed  language.” 
— Howell:  Letters,  bk.  ii.,  let.  48. 

ster’-tor-ous,  *ster-tor  -l-ous,  a.  [Lat.  sterto 
=to  snore.]  Characterized  by  deep  snoring,  such 
as  frequently  accompanies  certain  diseases,  as 
apoplexy  ;  hoarsely  breathing ;  snoring  with  a  loud 
and  laborious  breathing. 

“The  stertorous,  unquiet  slumber  of  sick  life.” — 
Carlyle:  Sartor  Eesartus,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

ster’-tor-ous-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  stertorous ;  -ly.] 
In  a  stertorous  manner ;  with  hoarse  breathing  or 
snoring. 

“  The  deceased  was  then  on  the  couch,  breathing 
stertorously.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

♦sterve,  v.  i.  or  t.  [Starve.]  s 

Stet,  phr.  [Lat.=let  it  stand.] 

Print. :  A  word  written  in  the  margin  of  a  proof, 
directing  attention  to  a  portion  of  the  matter,  ana 
countermanding  an  order  to  expunge  it.  A  series 
of  dots  made  below  the  matter  has  the  same  effect. 
Often  used  as  a  verb  ;  as,  to  stet  a  passage. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  \inite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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stibianite 


stet  processus 


Btet  processus,  phr.  [Latin=let  the  process 
stop.] 

Law :  An  order  from  a  court  to  stay  proceedings. 
stet'-e-feldt-Ite,  s.  [After  Stetefeldt,  who  an¬ 
alyzed  it ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).'] 

Min.:  An  argentiferous  copper  ore,  found  in 
Nevada.  Analyses  of  a  similar  ore  from  other  local¬ 
ities  are  discordant.  It  is  probably  a  mixture  of 
antimony  oxide  with  copper  and  other  metallic 
oxides. 

steth-al.s.  [Eng. st(earic),  andef hal.]  [Stethy- 
lic- alcohol.] 

steth-om'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  stethos— the  chest,  and 
metron=&  measure.] 

Surg. :  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  external 
movement  in  the  walls  of  the  chest  during  respira¬ 
tion,  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  in  thoracic  disease. 
In  one  form  a  cord  is  extended  round  the  chest,  and 
its  extension,  as  the  thorax  is  expanded,  works  an 
index  finger  on  a  dial-plate.  It  thus  becomes  a 
measure  of  the  expansive  power  and  capacity  of 
the  lungs. 

steth  -o-scope,  s.  [Gr.  stethos=the  chest,  and 
skopeo—to  see,  to  observe.] 

Med,.:  An  instrument  employed  in  auscultation 
(q.v.).  It  was  invented  by  Laennec,  who  at  first 
used  a  roll  of  blotting-paper  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
centrating  and  conveying  sound  to  the  ear ;  but, 
according  to  Tyndall  {Sound,  pp.  42,  43),  the  philos- 
opy  of  the  stethoscope  was  enunciated  by  Dr. 
Robert  Hooke  (1635-1702.  The  simplest  form  of 
stethoscope,  and  that  most  commonly  employed, 
consists  of  a  cylindrical  stem  of  porous  wood,  as 
cedar  or  deal,  some  seven  or  eight  inches  long,  ex¬ 
panding  at  one  end  into  a  circular,  funnel-shaped 
aperture  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  in 
diameter,  which  is  applied  to  the  chest,  while  the 
other  end  terminates  in  a  smaller  aperture,  which 
is  placed  in  the  ear  of  the  physician.  Flexible 
stethoscopes  of  rubber  are  also  employed ;  these 
are  sometimes  furnished  with  two  ear-tubes,  so 
that  the  sounds  may  by  perceived  by  both  ears. 
The  chief  use  of  the  stethoscope  is  to  enable  the 
medical  man  to  sound  small  portions  of  lung  at  a 
time,  and  so  detect  more  correctly  than  by  the  un¬ 
aided  ear  the  exact  seat  of  disease. 

steth'-o-scope,  v.  t.  [Stethoscope,  s.]  To 
examine  with  a  stethoscope. 

“You  wish  me  to  submit  to  be  stethoscoped” — Savage: 
R .  Medlicott ,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xxi. 

steth-6-scop-ic,  steth-o-scop'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 
stethoscop  {e) ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
stethoscope ;  obtained  or  made  by  means  of  a  stetho¬ 
scope  ;  as,  a  stethoscopic  examination. 

steth-o-scop  -Ic-3.1-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  stethoscop- 
ical;  -ly.]  By  means  of  a  stethoscope. 

steth-os-co-pist,  s.  [Eng.  stethoscop (e) ;  -isf.] 
One  who  is  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  stethoscope. 

steth-os  -co-py,  s.  [Eng.  stethoscop (e) ;  -y.]  The 
art  of  stethoscopic  examination. 

steth-yl-ic,  a.  [Eng.  st(earic),  and  ethylic .] 
Derived  from  or  containing  cetyl  alcohol, 
stethylic-alcohol,  s. 

Chern.:  Ci8H380=Ci8H37'HO.  Stethal.  The  alco¬ 
hol  of  the  series,  CnH2n  +  20,  corresponding  to 
stearic  acid.  It  occurs  in  spermaceti,  together  with 
ethal  and  methal,  but  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in 
the  separate  state. 

Steve,  v.  t.  [From  steved ore  (q.  v.).]  To  stow,  as 
cotton  or  wool,  in  a  ship’s  hold.  {Local.) 

stev'-e-dore,  s.  [Sp.estivador=a  packerof  wool 
at  shearing,  from  estivar= to  stow,  to  lay  up  cargo 
in  a  ship’s  hold,  to  compress  wool,  from  Lat.  stipo 
=to  crowd  or  press  together.  Cf.  Sp.  estiva;  Fr. 
esfi«e=the  stowage  of  goods  in  a  ship’s  hold  ;  Port. 
estivar= to  trim  a  ship;  Ital.  stivare  =  to  press 
close.]  One  whose  occupation  is  to  stow  goods, 
packages,  <fcc.,  in  a  ship’s  hold;  one  who  loads  or 
unloads  vessels. 

*stev'-en,  s.  [A.  S.  stefn;  Icel.  stefna= the  voice, 
a  cry.] 

1.  A  voice. 

'•  So  loude  crieden  they  with  mery  steven.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,564. 

2  A  cry,  an  outcry,  a  clamor,  noise. 

“And  had  not  Roffy  renne  to  the  steven, 

Lowder  had  been  slain  thilke  same  even.” 

Spenser:  Shepherd’ s  Calendar;  Sept. 

3  An  appointment ;  an  appointed  place  or  time. 

“A1  day  meteth  men  at  unset  steven.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,526. 

stev  -i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Peter  James  Esteve, 
M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Botany  at  Valencia.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Vernoniaceee  akin  to  Ageratum. 
Pretty  autumnal  flowering  plants  from  America, 
with  purple,  red,  pink,  white  or  violet  flowers. 
About  thirty-six  species  are  cultivated  in  gardens, 
where  they  are  sometimes  used  as  border  plants, 
but  require  the  protection  of  a  frame  in  severe 
weather. 


stew  (ew  as  &),  *stuw-en,  *stuw-yn,  *stuyn, 

v.  t.  &i.  [O.  Fr.  estuver  (Fr.  6tuver)=to  bathe,  to 
stew,  from  estuve  (Fr.  6tuve)=a  stove,  a  hothouse, 
in  pl<  stews ;  O.  H.  Ger.  stupa= a  hot  room  for  a 
bath;  Sp.  &  Port,  estufa—a  stove,  a  hothouse;  Ital. 
s  tufa.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  boil  slowly  or  with  a  simmering 
heat  j  to  cook  or  prepare,  as  meat  or  fruit,  by  put¬ 
ting  it  into  cold  water,  and  gradually  bringing  it  to 
a  low  boiling  point. 

“ Stew’d  shrimps  and  Afric  cockles  shall  excite 
A  jaded  drinker’s  languid  appetite.” 

Francis:  Horace;  Satires  iv.  2. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  boiled  or  cooked  in  a  slow, 
gentle  manner,  or  in  heat  and  moisture. 

stew  (ew  as  u),  (1),  *stewe,  *stue,  *stuwe, 
*stuyve,  *stywe,  s.  [Stew,  u.] 

*1.  A  hot  or  warmed  room,  a  house  or  place  fur¬ 
nished  with  warm  water  or  vapor  baths ;  a  bagnio, 
{Gower:  C.  A.,  viii.) 

*2._A  brothel;  a  house  of  prostitution.  (Gener¬ 
ally  in  the  plural  form,  but  frequently  treated  as  a 
singular.) 

“  And  here  as  in  a  tavern  or  a  stews, 

He  and  his  wild  associates  spend  their  hours.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Every  Man  in  his  Humor,  ii.  1. 

*3.  An  early  form  of  lock-hospital  (q.  v.). 

“Thus,  in  the  borough  of  Southwark,  prior  to  the  time 
sometimes  fixed  upon  for  the  origin  of  syphilis,  there 
were  places  called  stews,  where  prostitutes  were  confined, 
and  received  the  benefits  of  surgical  assistance.  They 
were  taken  up  and  put  into  these  establishments,  whether 
agreeable  to  them  or  not,  by  virtue  of  certain  decrees, 
made  expressly  to  protect  the  rest  of  the  community  from 
the  risk  of  catching  their  complaints.” — S.  Cooper:  Prac¬ 
tice  of  Surgery  (ed.  6th),  p.  332. 

*4.  A  prostitute.  (In  this  sense  also  the  plural 
form  is  frequently  used  as  a  singular.) 

“Instead  of  that  beauty  he  had  a  notorious  stew,  sent 
to  him.” — Sir  A.  Weldon:  Court  of  King  James,  p.  146. 

5.  A  dish  that  has  been  cooked  by  stewing ;  meat 
stewed. 

6.  A  stew-pan  (q.  v.). 

7.  A  breeding-place  for  tame  pheasants. 

If  In  a  stew :  In  a  state  of  agitation,  confusion, 
trouble,  or  excitement. 

“He,  though  naturally  bold  and  stout, 

In  short  was  in  a  tremendous  stew.” 

Barham:  Ing.  Legends;  The  Ghost. 

Stew-pan,  stibst.  A  cooking  utensil  for  exposing 
meats  to  a  prolonged  gentle  heat ;  usually  in  well- 
appointed  kitchens  a  charcoal  furnace  or  steam- 
bath. 

Stew-pot,  s.  A  pot  or  vessel  for  stewing. 

stew  (ew  as  u)  (2),  *stewe,  s.  [Cf.  Prov.  Ger. 
stau=a  dam,  a  pond.]  A  small  pond  where  fish  are 
kept  for  the  table ;  a  store-pond. 

“This  gentleman  constructed  carp  stews.” — Field,  Oct. 
3,  1885. 

stew'-ard  (ew  as  u),  *stiv-ard,  *stiw-ard, 
*stu-arde,  s.  [A.  S.  stiweard,  stiward  for  stigweard 
=a  sty-ward,  from  stigo=a  sty,  and  weard=a  guar¬ 
dian,  a  warden,  a  keeper;  Icel.  stivardhr.  The 
original  sense  was  one  who  looked  after  the  domes¬ 
tic  animals,  and  gave  them  their  food ;  hence,  one 
who  provides  for  his  master’s  table,  and,  generally, 
one  who  superintends  household  affairs  for  another. 
{Skeat.) 

*1.  One  who  manages  affairs  for  another. 

“  The  first  of  them,  that  eldest  was  and  best, 

Of  all  the  house  had  charge  and  government, 

As  guardian  and  steward  of  the  rest.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  37. 

2.  A  person  employed  on  a  large  estate  or  estab¬ 
lishment,  or  in  a  family  of  consequence  and  wealth, 
to  manage  the  domestic  affairs,  superintend  the 
other  servants,  collect  rents,  keep  the  accounts,  &c. 

“  The  consequence  was  that  the  steward  was  taken  into 
custody  and  heavily  fined.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xvii. 

3.  An  officer  in  a  college  who  provides  food  for 
the  students,  and  superintends  the  affairs  of  the 
kitchen. 

4.  An  official  on  a  vessel,  whose  duty  it  is  to  dis¬ 
tribute  provisions  to  the  officers  and  men.  In  pas¬ 
senger  ships,  a  man  who  superintends  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  provisions  and  liquors,  waits  at  table,  &c. 

5.  A  fiscal  agent  of  certain  bodies  ;  as,  the  record¬ 
ing  steward  of  a  congregation  of  Methodists. 

6.  An  English  officer  of  state,  as  the  Lord  High 
Steward,  the  Steward  of  the  Household,  &c.  The 
Lord  High  Steward  was  the  greatest  officer  of  state 
In  England.  The  office  was  anciently  the  in¬ 
heritance  of  the  Earls  of  Leicester,  till  it  was  for¬ 
feited  by  Simon  de  Montfort  to  Henry  III.,  at  the 
end  of  whose  reign  it  was  abolished  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  office.  A  Lord  High  Steward  is  now  only  ap¬ 
pointed  for  particular  occasions,  as  a  coronation 
or  the  trial  of  a  peer.  In  the  former  case  he  has  to 
arrange  questions  of  precedence ;  in  the  latter  to 
preside  over  the  House  of  Lords.  His  office 


ceases  with  the  business  for  which  it  was  required. 
The  Steward  of  the  Household  is  an  officer  of  the 
royal  household,  who  presides  over  the  court 
known  as  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth,  which  has  the 
supervision  of  the  household,  expenses  and  ac¬ 
counts,  the  purveyance  of  provisions,  payment  for 
them,  &c.  He  appoints  the  royal  tradesmen,  and 
selects  and  has  authority  over  all  servants  of  the 
household,  except  those  of  the  chamber,  chapel, 
cinci  stables. 

.7.  In  Scotland,  an  officer  appointed  by  the  sover¬ 
eign  over  certain  lands  belonging  to  himseli,  hav¬ 
ing  the  same  proper  jurisdiction  as  a  regality ;  also, 
the  deputy  of  a  lord  of  regality. 

1 {Steward  (or  High  Steward)  of  Scotland:  An 
ancient  chief  officer  of  the  crown,  of  the  highest 
dignity  and  trust.  He  had  not  only  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  crown  revenues,  but  the  chief  oversight 
of  all  the  affairs  of  the  household,  and  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  the  first  place  in  the  army,  next  to  the  king, 
in  battle. 

*stew'-ard  (ew  as  u),  v.  t.  [Steward,  s.]  To 
manage  as  a  steward.  {Fuller.) 

stew'-ard-ess  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Eng.  steward,  s. ; 
-e*s.]  A  female  steward  ;  specifically,  a  woman  who 
waits  upon  ladies  in  passenger  ships,  &c. 

Stew'-ard-ljr  {evf  as  u),  adv.  [Eng.  steward,  s. ; 
-ly.]  Like  a  steward ;  with  the  care  of  a  steward. 

“To  be  stewardly  dispensed,  not  wastefully  spent.”— 
Canon  looker. 

*stew-ard-ry  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Eng.  steward,  s. ; 
-ry.]  The  work,  office,  post,  or  position  of  a  stew¬ 
ard;  stewardship,  superintendence. 

stew'-gird-shlp  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Eng.  steward,  s. ; 
-ship.]  The  office,  post,  or  position  as  a  steward. 
{Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  ii.  2.) 
stew -art-rsf  (ew  asii),  s.  [Eng.  steward,  s. ;  - ry .} 
*1.  The  office  or  post  of  a  steward ;  stewardship. 

“A  human  stewartry,  or  trust, 

Of  which  account  is  to  be  gir’n,  and  just.” 

Byrom:  Poetical  Version  of  a  Letter. : 

2.  Jurisdiction  over  a  certain  extent  of  territory, 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  a  regality ;  also,  the  ter¬ 
ritory  over  which  this  jurisdiction  extends. 

stew’-Ish  (ew  as  ii),  a.  [Eng.  stew,  s. ;  -ish.] 
Befitting  a  brothel ;  low,  coarse,  obscene. 

“  Rhymed  in  rules  of  stewish  ribaldry.” 

Bp.  Hall:  Satires,  i.  9. 
Ste^,  a.  [Steve,  u.]  Steep. 

“  The  steyest  brae  thou  wad  hae  fac’t  it.” 

Burns:  Auld  Farmer  to  his  Mare-. 

*steye,  *stye,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  stigan=to  ascend,  to- 
mount.]  To  ascend,  to  mount,  to  soar, 
stham'-ba,  s.  [Pali.]  A  pillar.  [Lat.] 
sthen'-lc,  a.  [Gr.  sthenos=  strength.] 

Pathol. :  Arising  from  accumulated  excitability ; 
used  by  the  founder  of  the  Brunonian  system  for 
the  increased  tone,  vigor,  or  vitality  which  certain 
constitutions  possess  temporarily  or  permanently, 
and  which  creates  in  them  a  liability  to  a  class  or 
diseases  not  likely  to  affect  an  asthenic  or  feeble 
constitution.  Thus,  what  looks  like  rude  health, 
sometimes  precedes  and  prepares  the  way  for  an 
attack  of  rheumatism.  [Brunonian-theory.]  Cul¬ 
len  called  it  inflammatory  diathesis. 

sthen-iir'-us,  s.  [Gr.  s<kenos=strength,  and  oura 
— the  tail.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Diprotodont  Marsupials, 
allied  to  Dendrolagus,  from  the  post-Tertiary  de¬ 
posits  of  Australia. 

sti-a-ccLa-to  (cc  as  §h),  s.  [Ital.=crushed, 
flat;  from  stiacciare= to  crush;  stiacciata=a  cake.] 
Art:  A  very  low  relief ,  adopted  by  sculptors  for 
works  which  could  be  allowed  little  projection  from 
the  surface  or  base  line.  {Fairholt.) 

sti-an,  *sty  -an,  *sty-an-ye,  s.  [Sty  (2),  s.] 
A  humor  in  the  eyelid ;  a  sty. 
stlb’-ble,  s.  [Stubble.]  {Scotch.) 

Stibble-rig,  s.  The  reaper  in  harvest  who  takes 
the  lead.  {Scotch.) 

“  Our  stibble-rig  was  Rab  M’Graen.” 

Burns:  Halloween. 

stib-bler,  subst.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  ludicrous 
designation  for  a  clerical  probation.  {Scotch.) 
*stib-borne,  a.  [Stubborn.! 
stlb'-l-al,  a.  [Lat.  stibi{um)  =  antimony ;  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -al.]  Like  or  having  the  qualities  of  anti¬ 
mony  ;  antimonial.  ■ 

“  The  former  depend  upon  a  corrupt  incinerated  mel¬ 
ancholy,  and  the  latter  upon  an  adust  stibial  or  erugi- 
nous  sulphur.”- — Harvey. 

stib'-i-g,l-l§m,  s.  [En g.  stibial;  -ism.]  Antimon¬ 
ial  intoxication  or  poisoning.  {Dunglison.) 

stib'-I-an-Ite,  s.  [Lat.  stibi{um)  = antimony,  an 
connect.,  and  suff.  -ite  {Min.).] 

Min.:  A  doubtful  species,  resulting  from  the 
alteration  of  stibnite  (q.  v.). 


bfiil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  f. 

-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sioa  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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*Stlb-I-ar '  I-*H,  s.  [Lat.  stibi(um) = antimony ; 
Eng.  suff.  -arian.  From  the  violent  operation  of 
antimony.]  A  violent  man. 

“  This  stibiarian  presseth  audaciously  upon  the  royal 
throne,  and,  after  some  sacrification,  tendereth  a  bitter 
pill  of  sacrilege  and  cruelty;  but,  when  the  same  was 
rejected  because  it  was  violent,  then  he  presents  his  anti- 
monian  potion.” — White.  (Todd. ) 

Stlb-I-at-ed,  a.  [Lat.  stibium— antimony.]  Im¬ 
pregnated  with  antimony. 

Stlb-Ic,  Stlb-I-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  stibium—  antimony ; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  - ic ,  -ows.]  Antimonic ;  antimonious. 

StIb-I-c6n-Ite,  s.  [Lat.  sfibttm=  antimony  ;  Gr* 
1eonia= dust,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Min. :  A  massive  compact  mineral,  occurring  also 
in  a  pulverulent  form.  Hardness,  4-5 '5 ;  specific 
gravity,  5‘28;  luster,  earthy;  color,  pale  yellow  to 
yellowish-white.  An  analysis  yielded :  Oxygen,  19*54 ; 
antimony,  75 '83;  water,  4-63=100,  which  gives  the 
formula  SbCh+HO.  A  species  not  as  yet  well 
defined. 

stib-ine,  s.  [Eng.  stib(ium) ;  -ine.] 

1.  Chem.:  An  antimony  base,  formed  on  the  type 
of  ammonia,  NH4.  Thus  SbHg  is  stibine,  Sb(C2Hs)3 
is  ethylsfibine,  &c.  ( Watts.) 

2.  Min.:  [Stibnite.]  • 

stib-I-6-f  er’-rlte,  s.  [Pref .  stibio-,  and  Eng.  fer¬ 
rite.] 

Min. :  An  amorphous  mineral  found  coating  stib¬ 
nite  in  Santa  Clara  County,  California.  Hardness, 
4*0 ;  specific  gravity,  3'598;  luster,  somewhat  resi¬ 
nous  ;  color,  yellow.  An  analysis  yielded :  Antimonic 
acid,  47"69 ;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  35'36 ;  water,  16"94= 
99'99. 

stlb-I-O-gfi-le’-nlte,  s.  [Pref.  stibio-,  and  Eng. 
galenite.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Bindheimite  (q.  v.). 
stlb-i-o-hex-ar-gen-tlte,  s.  [Pref.  stibio-;  Gr. 
hex— six,  and  Eng.  argentite.] 

Min. :  One  of  two  native  compounds  of  antimony 
and  silver,  the  other  being  stibiotriargentite  (q.  v.). 
Composition :  Antimony  and  silver,  with  formula 
Ag6Sb2._  Petersen  considers  that  all  analyses  of 
dyscrasite  (q.  v.)  indicate  mixtures  of  these  two 
compounds. 

stlb-I-o-trl-ar-gen-tite,  s.  [Prefs.  stibio-,  tri-, 
and  Eng.  argentite.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  consisting  of  antimony  and  sil¬ 
ver,  with  formula  Ag3Sb2.  [Stibiohexakgentite.] 
stib-I-ous,  a.  [Stibic.] 
stlb'-I-um,  s.  [Lat.]  [Asttimonv.] 
stib’-llte,  s.  [Lat.  stib(ium),  and  Gr.  lithos=a. 
Stone ;  Ger.  stiblith.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Stibiconite  (q.  v.). 
stlb'-nite,  stlb-ine',  subst.  [Lat.  stibium— a  a  ti- 
mony  ;  Fr.  antimoine  sulfure  ;  Ger.  grauspiessglan- 
zerz.] 

Min.:  The  principal  ore  of  antimony.  Crystal¬ 
lization,  orthorhombic ;  crystals  being  deeply  stri¬ 
ated  longitudinally.  Cleavage,  prismatic,  very 
distinct.  Hardness,  2-0;  specific  gravity,  4*516 ; 
luster,  metallic ;  color  and  streak,  lead  to  steel- 
gray.  Composition:  Sulphur,  28*2 ;  antimony,  71’8 
=100,  which  corresponds  to  the  formula  Sb2S3. 
Occurs  abundantly  in  many  places,  sometimes  in 
beds,  but  more  frequently  in  veins. 

stl-bd'-nl-um,  s.  [Eng.  stib(ium),  and  ( amm)o - 
nium.] 

Chem. :  An  antimony-radicle  formed  on  the  type 
of  ammonium,  NHi.  Thus  Sb(C2Hs)4  is  tetrethyl- 
stibonium.  ( Watts.) 
stic-ca-dd,  stic-ca’-t6,  s.  [Ital.] 

Music :  An  instrument  composed  of  pieces  of  wood 
of  graduatedlengths,  flat  at  the  bottom  and  rounded 
at  the  top,  resting  on  the  edges  of  an  open  box,  and 
tuned  to  a  diatonic  scale.  The  tone  is  produced  by 
striking  the  pieces  of  wood  with  small  hard  balls  at 
the  end  of  a  flexible  stick. 

Stich,  s.  [Gr.  stichos=a  row,  a  line,  a  verse.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  verse  of  whatever  measure  or  number  of  feet. 

2.  A  row  or  line  of  trees. 

II.  Hebrew  Literature :  One  of  the  rhythmic  lines 
which  go  to  constitute  the  parallelism  in  the  poetic 
books  of  Scripture.  The  books  of  Job,  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon 
are  thus  written  in  the  oldest  known  Hebsew  manu- 
jcripts,  and  poetical  passages  (like  Exod.  xv.  1-21) 
in  the  historic  books  are  still  so  printed  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  whence  they  have  been  transferred 
to  the  English.Revised  Version.  The  arrangement 
is  of  great  antiquity,  and  may  have  been  introduced 
by  the  sacred  writers  themselves.  Sometimes  prose 
works  are  divided  into  stichs,  consisting  either  of  a 
certain  number  of  words  or  clauses  separated  by 
their  sense.  It  is  believed  that  a  sticnometncal 
arrangement  pervades  the  whole  Vulgate,  the  prose 
asweil  as  the  poetic  books;  and  Josephus  consid¬ 
ered  that  his  works  were  composed  of  60,000  stichs. 


stl-chse-iis,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.]  [Stich.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Blenniidse,  with  ten  species, 
peculiar  to  the  coasts  near  the  Arctic  circle,  ranging 
southward  to  Japan,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  They 
are  small  fishes,  and  have  the  body  elongate  and 
covered  with  small  scales,  sometimes  several  lateral 
lines ;  dorsal  fin  of  spines  only. 

*stlch-ic,  adj.  [Eng.  stich;  -ic.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  lines  or  verses ;  consisting  of  lines  or 
verses. 

stlch-Id  -I-um  (pi.  stlch-Id'-I-e),  s.  [Mod.  Lat., 
from  Gr.  stichidion,  diinin.  from  stichos=a.  row,  a 
line.] 

Botany  (pi.) :  The  pod-like  processes  containing 
tetraspores  in  some  rose-spored  algae. 

stIch-&-,  pref.  [Stich.]  Having  rod-like  pro¬ 
cesses. 

stIch-&-chse'-tfi,  s.  [Pref.  sticho-,  and  Gr.  chaite 
=long,  flowing  hair.] 

Z06I.:  A  genus  of  OxytrichidaBj  with  one  species, 
Stichotricha  pediculiformis ;  akin  to  Stichotricha 
(q.  v.),  but  separated  therefrom  on  account  of  its 
well-developed  anal  styles.  Free  swimming  animals, 
from  salt-water. 

stlch'-6-man-$y,  s.  [Greek  stichos—&  line,  a 
verse,  and  manteia= prophecy,  divination.]  Divina¬ 
tion  by  lines  or  passages  in  books  taken  at  hazard; 
bibliomancy. 

stIch-&-met'-rIc-fil,  a.  [English  stichometr(y) ; 
-ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  stichometry ;  character¬ 
ized  by  stichs  or  lines. 

stlch-om  -e-try,  s.  [Gr.  stichos= a  row,  a  line,  a 
verse,  and  metron=&  measure.] 

1.  Measurement  or  length  of  books  as  ascertained 
by  the  number  of  verses  contained  in  each  book. 
[Stich,  II.] 

2.  A  division  of  the  text  of  books  into  lines  ac¬ 
commodated  to  the  sense ;  a  practice  followed 
before  punctuation  was  adopted.  [Gnomometev.] 

stlch'-O-myth,  s.  [Gr.  stichomythia.] 

Greek  Plays :  A  conversation  in  alternate  lines. 

stlch-ot-rlch-fi,  s.  [Pref. sticho-,  and  Gr.  thrix 
(genit.  trichos)— hair.] 

ZoOlogy :  A  genus  of  Oxytrichid®,  with  five  species 
from  salt  and  fresh-water.  Animalcules  elongate, 
elastic  and  changeable  in  form,  often  excreting  and 
inhabiting  a  mucilaginous  or  granular  sheath,  the 
anterior  half  of  the  body  when  protruded  from  this 
sheath  usually  twisted  like  a  screw. 

stick,  *stene,  *sticke,  *stike,  *styke  (pa.  t. 

*stak,*sticked,  stuck,  pa.  par.  *steken,  *stiken,*stoke, 
*stoken,  stuck),  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  stecan,  a  strong  verb 
(pa.  t.  stcec,  pa.  par.  stecen,  stocen) ;  cogn.  with  Low 
Ger.  steken— to  pierce,  stick  (pa.  t.  stak,  pa.  par. 
steken) ;  Ger.  stechen—  to  sting,  to  pierce,  stick,  stab 
(pa.  t.  stach,  pa.  par.  gestochen).  Also  A,  S.  stician, 
a  weak  verb  (pa.  t.  sticode) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  steken 
=to  stick  ;  Icel.  stika—to  drive  piles  ;  Dan.  stiklce— 
to  stab ;  Sw.  stikka—  to  stab,  to  sting,  to  prick ;  Ger. 
stecken= to  stick,  to  set,  to  plant.  Sting  is  a  nasal¬ 
ized,  and  stitch  a  softened  form  of  stick.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  pierce  with  a  sharp  instrument;  to  stab 
with  a  weapon. 

“  You  were  best  stick  her.” 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen,  i.  1. 

2.  To  cause  to  pierce ;  to  thrust  in  so  as  to  pierce 
or  wound. 

“  Thou  stickest  a  dagger  in  me.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iil.  1. 

3.  To.  fasten  or  cause  to  remain  by  piercing ;  to 
thrust  in. 

“A  Codpiece  to  stick  pins  on.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  ii.  7. 

4.  To  fasten  or  attach  by  causing  to  adhere  to  the 
surface ;  as,  to  stick  a  stamp  on  a  letter. 

5.  To  fasten  or  attach  in  any  manner. 

“ Stick  your  rosemary  on  this  fair  corse.” 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  6. 

6.  To  fasten,  to  fix,  to  place,  to  settle,  to  set. 

“  I  stuck  my  choice  upon  her.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  v.  3. 

7.  To  set;  to  fix  in;  hence,  to  set  with  something 
stuck  in  or  pointed  ;  to  furnish  by  inserting  in  the 
surface  ;  as,  to  stick  a  cushion  full  of  pins. 

8.  To  fix  on  a  pointed  instrument;  as,  to  stick  an 
apple  on  a  fork. 

9.  To  take  advantage  of  one’s  ignorance  or  inno¬ 
cence  ;  as,  to  stick  one  in  a  trade. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Print. :  To  compose  or  arrange  in  a  composing- 
stick  ;  as,  to  stick  type. 

2.  Wood-work. :  To  plane,  as  the  moldings  on  sash- 
bars  and  rails. 


B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  cleave  or  adhere  to  the  surface,  as  by  tenao 
ity  or  attraction ;  to  adhere. 

“I  will  cause  the  fish  of  thy  rivers  to  stick  unto  thy 
scales.” — Ezekiel  xxix.  4. 

2.  To  be  fastened  or  fixed  by  insertion,  or  by 
piercing,  or  by  being  thrust  in. 

"Lucretia’s  glove  wherein  her  needle  sticks .” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  317. 

3.  To  remain  or  continue  attached  naturally. 

“Like  fruit  unripe  sticks  on  the  tree.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  Hi.  2. 

4.  To  continue  where  attached  or  fastened. 

‘‘There stuck  no  plume  in  any  English  crest.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  ii. 

5.  To  hold  fast  to  or  continue  in  any  position ;  to 
adhere  closely ;  to  abide. 

“  In  their  quarrels  they  proceed  to  calling  names,  till 
they  light  upon  one  that  is  sure  to  stick.” — Swift. 

6.  To  adhere  closely  in  friendship  and  affection. 

“  There  is  a  friend  that  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother.” 
— Proverbs  xviii.  24. 

7.  To  remain,  abide,  or  continue  in  a  place. 

‘‘And  there  they  must  have  stuck,  till  famine  and  deser¬ 
tion  had  ended  the  quarrel." — Warburton:  Divine  Lega¬ 
tion,  bk.  i.,  §  5. 

8.  To  be  hindered  from  proceeding  or  making 
progress  ;  to  be  restrained  from  moving  forward,  or 
from  action  of  any  kind ;  to  be  arrested  in  a  course, 
career,  motion,  passage,  or  the  like. 

“Amen 

Stuck  in  my  throat.”  Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 

9.  To  be  brought  to  a  standstill ;  to  be  embarrassed 
or  puzzled. 

“A  truth  that  nobody  .  •  •  sticks  at.” — Locke:  Human 
Understand.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ii. 

*10.  To  scruple,  to  hesitate. 

“Aristotle  slicked  not  to  affirm  that  the  world  neither 
began,  nor  yet  shall  end.” — Swan:  Speculum  Mundi, 
ch.  i.,  §  1. 

*11.  To  cause  difficulty,  trouble,  or  embarrass¬ 
ment. 

“This  is  the  difficulty  that  sticks  with  the  most  reason¬ 
able  of  those  who,  from  conscience,  refuse  to  join  with 
the  revolution.” — Swift. 

If  (1)  To  stick  expresses  more  than,  to  cleave; 
things  are  made  to  stick  either  by  incision  into  the 
substance,  or  through  the  intervention  of  some 
glutinous  matter ;  they  are.  made  to  cleave  by  the 
intervention  of  some  foreign  body;  what  sticks, 
therefore,  becomes  so  fast  joined  as  to  render  the 
bodies  inseparable;  what  cleaves  is  less  tightly 
bound,  and  more  easily  separable.  Two  pieces  of 
clay  will  stick  together  by  the  incorporation  of  the 
substance  in  the  two  parts;  paper  is  made  to  stick 
to  paper  by  means  of  glue ;  the  tongue  in  a  certain 
state  will  cleave  to  the  roof.  Stick  is  seldom  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  moral  sense,  except  in  familiar  and 
inelegant  style ;  cleave  is  peculiarly  proper  in  the 
moral  acceptation. 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  stick  and  to  fix, 
see  Fix. 

Tf  1.  To  stick  by : 

(1)  To  adhere  closely  to;  to  be  constant  to;  to 
support  steadily. 

“We  are  your  only  friends;  stick  by  us,  and  we  will 
stick  by  you.” — Davenan t. 

*(2)  To  be  troublesome  by  adhering. 

“I  am  satisfied  to  trifle  away  my  time,  rather  than  let  it 
stick  by  me.” — Pope:  letters. 

2.  To  stick  out: 

(1)  To  project ;  to  be  prominent. 

“  His  bones  that  were  not  seen  stick  out.” — Job  xrvHI.  2L 

(2)  To  hold  out ;  to  refuse  to  treat,  surrender,  or 
come  to  terms ;  as,  They  stuck  out  for  a  rise  of 
wages. 

3.  To  stick  to: 

(1)  To  adhere  closely ;  to  be  constant  to ;  to  stick 
by. 

(2)  To  be  persevering  in  holding  to,  or  in  continu¬ 
ing  at ;  to  abide  or  continue  firmly  and  steadily  at. 

“Two gentlemen,  fishing  at  Aldermaston,  stuck  to  it  all 
day.” — Field,  Oct.  3,  1655. 

4.  To  stick  up  : 

(1)  To  stand  on  end ;  to  assume  an  erect  position  ; 
to  stand  up ;  as,  His  hair  sticks  up. 

(2)  To  run  into  debt  for ;  to  run  credit  for ;  as,  to 
stick  up  a  suit  of  clothes.  (Slang.) 

(3)  To  put  a  stop  to ;  to  cause  to  fail ;  as,  to  stick 
up  a  game. 

(4)  To  attack  and  plunder.  ( Australian  slang.) 

“  Having  attacked,  or  in  Australian  phrase,  stuck  up 

the  station,  and  made  prisoners  of  all  the  inmates.” _ 

Leisure  Hour,  March,  1885,  p.  192. 

5.  To  stick  up  for:  To  maintain  the  cause  of;  to 
fight  or  contend  for ;  as,  to  stick  up  for  one’s  rights. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fSll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th6re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g6,  pot, 

or,  wore,  wolf,  wSrk,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  finite,  cur,  rille,  fftll;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 
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*6.  To  stick  upon : 

(1)  To  adhere  to ;  to  stick  to. 

“  Proverbial  sentences  are  formed  into  a  verse,  whereby 
they  stick  upon  the  memory.” — Watts. 

(2)  To  dwell  upon  ;  not  to  give  up  ;  to  stick  to. 

.  “The  mind  must  stop  and  buckle  to  it,  and  stick  upon 
it  with  labor  and  thought.” — Locke. 

7.  To  stick  up  to: 

(1)  To  court.  ( Colloq .) 

(2)  To  stand  up  to,  to  fight. 

stick,  *sticke,  s.  [A.  S.  sticca= a  stick,  a  staff,  a 
stake ;  Icel.  stika=a  stick,  a  yard  measure.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  piece  of  wood  of  indefinite  size  and  shape, 
but  generally  long  and  rather  slender ;  a  branch  of 
a  tree  or  shrub  broken  or  cut  off  ;  a  piece  of  wood 
chopped  for  burning,  or  cut  for  any  purpose. 
(Gower:  C. 

(2)  A  rod,  a  wand,  a  staff,  a  walking-stick. 

(3)  Anything  shaped  like  a  stick;  as,  a  stick  of 
sealing-wax. 

(4)  A  thrust  with  a  pointed  instrument;  which 
penetrates  the  body ;  a  stab. 

(5)  The  number  of  twenty-five  eels ;  ten  sticks 
make  one  bind.  Called  also  a  Strike. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  One  who  perseveres ;  one  who  sticks  to  any¬ 
thing. 

(2)  A  term  of  contempt  for  an  awkward,  incom¬ 
petent,  or  stupid  person. 

“A  great  actor  may  not  exhibit  himself  as  a  ‘  stick  ’  for 
half  an  hour  together,  and  claim  to  redeem  his  fame  by 
.  few  magnificent  ‘  moments.’  ” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Gun. :  A  rammer  used  in  filling  cartridges. 

2.  Printing : 

(1)  A  composing-stick  (q.  v.).  A  stickful  is  as 
much  as  the  stick  will  hold,  and  the  matter  is  then 
lifted  and  placed  in  the  galley. 

(2)  Furniture  for  locking  up  a  form  in  a  chase  or 
galley.  Known  according  to  position  as  head-stick, 
foot-stick,  side-stick,  or  gutter-stick,  the  latter  be¬ 
ing  between  the  pages. 

3.  Pyrotechnics :  The  slat  which  trails  behind  a 
rocket,  and  directs  its  flight. 

H  (1)  Gold-stick ,  Silver-stick:  (See  under  Gold 
and  Silver.) 

(2)  To  beat  all  to  sticks :  To  completely  surpass. 

(3)  To  go  to  sticks  and  staves :  To  go  to  pieces,  to 
be  ruined. 

*(4)  To  stick  a  point :  To  settle  the  matter. 

stick-and-groove,  s. 

Anthrop. :  One  of  the  simplest  means  of  produc¬ 
ing  fire,  out  of  which  the  fire-drill  (q.  v.)  was  de¬ 
veloped.  Till  recently  it  was  in  common  use  in  the 
South  Pacific. 

“  One  of  the  simplest  machines  for  producing  fire  is 
that  which  may  be  called  the  stick-and-groove.  A  blunt- 
pointed  stick  is  run  along  a  groove  of  its  own  making  in 
a  piece  of  wood  lying  on  the  ground  .  .  .  Mr.  Darwin 
says  that  the  very  light  wood  of  the  Hibiscus  tiliaceus  was 
alone  used  for  the  purpose  in  Tahiti.  A  native  would 
produce  fire  with  it  in  a  few  seconds.” — Tylor:  Early  Hist. 
Mankind  (ed.  1878),  p.  237. 

stick-and-stone,  adverb.  Totally,  altogether. 
(Scotch.) 

“Folk  thought  them  ruined  stick-an’ -stone.” 

Burns:  To  William  Simpson.  (Posts.) 

stick- chimney,  s.  A  chimney  made  with  sticks 
laid  crosswise  and  plastered  with  clay  inside  and 
out.  Common  in  the  Western  and  Southern  States 
in  log-cabins. 

stick-insects,  s.  pi. 

Entom.:  The  Phasmid®  (q.  v.).  Called  also 
Walking-sticks.  Most  of  them  resemble  sticks, 
either  green  growing  twigs  or  brown  and  withered 
branches,  hence  their  popular  names.  [ Phyllium, 
Leaf-insects.] 
stick-lac,  s.  [Lac.] 
stick-seed,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Echinospermum  (q.  v.). 
stick-sling,  s. 

Anthrop. :  The  simplest  and  earliest  form  of  sling, 
consisting  of  a  stick  split  for  a  short  distance  down 
one  end  so  as  to  form  a  notch  in  which  the  stone  is 
placed  ;  the  elasticity  of  the  two  halves  of  the  stick, 
which  are  kept  asunder  by  the  stone,  retaining  it 
there  until  the  proper  moment  for  its  discharge. 

stick-3-dbre,  stick'-a-dove,  steck-a-do,  subst. 
[A  corruption  of  Lat.  (flos)  Stcechados=the  flower 
from  the  Stoechades  or  Hyeres  Islands,  near  Mar¬ 
seilles.  (Prior. )] 

Bot. :  Lavandula  stcechas. 

Stick  -er,  s.  [Eng.  stick,  v. ;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  One  who  or  that  which  stabs  or  sticks ;  one 
who  kills ;  as,  a  pig-sticker. 
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.  One  who  or  that  which  causes  to  stick  or 
adhere ;  as,  a  bill-sf teker. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  An  article  or  commodity  which  does  not  meet 
with  a  ready  sale. 

*(2)  A  sharp  remark,  very  pointedly  made  and 
calculated  to  silence  a  person  or  put  him  com¬ 
pletely  down. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Mach,  (pi.)'  The  arms  of  a  crank  axis  employed 
to  change  the  plane  and  direction  of  a  reciprocat¬ 
ing  motion.  For  distinction  the  arms  are  thus 
named  when  they  act  by  compression,  and  trackers 
when  they  act  by  tension.  The  axis  is  termed  a 
roller. 

2.  Music:  A  rod  connecting  the  far  end  of  the  key 
of  an  organ-manual  with  the  lever  by  which  the 
valve  is  opened,  to  allow  the  wind  to  pass  from  the 
chest  to  the  appropriate  pipe  of  the  organ. 

stlck'-ful,  s.  [Eng.  stick;  -ful(l).) 

Print.:  [Stick,  s.,  II.  2.] 

stlck'-I-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  sticky;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sticky  •  viscousness,  glutin¬ 
ousness,  tenacity,  adhesive  quality  or  nature, 
stlck’-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Stick,  v.) 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  (PI.) :  The  same  as  Sticking-piece  (q.  v.). 

2.  Carp.:  The  act  of  running  or  striking  a  mold¬ 
ing  with  a  molding-plane. 

3.  Mining:  A  narrow  vein  of  ore. 
sticking-piece,  s.  A  joint  of  beef  cut  from  the 

neck  of  the  ox ;  it  is  considered  coarse  meat,  fit  only 
for  gravy-beef  or  pies. 

*sticking-place,  s.  The  point]of  determination. 
(Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  7.) 

sticking-plaster,  subst.  An  adhesive  plaster  for 
closing  wounds. 

stick  -lt,  a.  [Stick.u.]  (Scotch.) 
stickit-minister,  s.  A  clerical  student  or  pro¬ 
bationer  disqualified  for  the  ministerial  office  from 
imbecility  or  immoral  conduct;  spec.,  one  who 
breaks  down  on  endeavoring  to  deliver  his  first  ser¬ 
mon,  and  never  has  the  courage  to  attempt  a  sec¬ 
ond.  (Scotch.) 

“But,  alas!  partly  from  his  own  bashfulness,  partly 
owing  to  a  strong  and  obvious  disposition  to  risibility 
which  pervaded  the  congregation  upon  his  first  attempt, 
he  became  totally  incapable  of  proceeding  in  his  intended 
discourse — gasped,  grinned,  hideously  rolled  his  eyes 
till  the  congregation  thought  them  flying  out  of  his  head 
— shut  the  Bible— stumbled  down  the  pulpit-stairs,  tramp¬ 
ling  upon  the  old  women  who  generally  take  their  station 
there — and  was  ever  after  designated  a  stickit-minister.” 
— Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  ii. 

*StlC’-kle,  v.  i.  &  t.  [0.  Eng.  stightle=to  rule.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  Orig.:  To  interfere,  as  seconds  were  accustomed 
to  do,  in  a  duel,  when  the  principals  were  imagined 
to  have  satisfied  the  laws  of  honor.  It  is  supposed 
they  bore  sticks,  wands,  or  scepters,  as  symbols  of 
their  authority.  Sometimes  also,  quarreling  with 
each  other,  they  fought  with  their  sticks. 

“The  same  angel  [in  Tasso],  when  half  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians  are  already  killed,  and  all  the  rest  are  in  a  fair  way 
of  being  routed,  stickles  betwixt  the  remainders  of  God’s 
hosts  and  the  race  of  fiends,  pulls  the  devils  backward  by 
the  tails,  and  drives  them  from  their  quarry.” — Di-yden: 
Juvenal.  (Dedic.) 

2.  To  take  part  with  one  side  or  the  other. 

3.  To  contend,  contest,  or  altercate  pertinaciously 
or  obstinately  on  insufficient  grounds;  to  stick  up 
pertinaciously  or  obstinately  for  some  trifle. 

“  The  presbyter  and  independent, 

That  stickle  which  shall  make  an  end  on’t.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  iii.  2. 

4.  To  play  fast  and  loose ;  to  pass  from  one  side  to 
the  other. 

B.  Trans.:  To  intervene  in ;  to  part  the  combat¬ 
ants  in ;  to  arbitrate  in  or  between. 

stlc'-kle  (1),  s.  [A.  S.  sticel= a  prickle,  a  sting.] 
A  prickle. 

*stickle-haired,  a.  Hough-haired. 

“Their  dogs  .  .  .  that  serve  for  that  purpose  are 
stickle-haired,  and  not  unlike  to  the  Irish  gray-hounde.” 
— Sandys:  Travels,  p.  76. 

stlc’-kle  (2),  subst.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  rapid 
shallow  in  a  stream.  (Prov.) 

“The  easy  stickles,  which  may  occasionally  produce  a 
big  trout.” — Field,  March  6,  1886. 

stic’-kle-back,  *stik-kle-bag,  *styk-yl-bak,  s. 

[Eng.  stickle  (1),  s.,  and  back.) 

Ichthy. :  A  popular  name  for  any  of  the  species  of 
Gasterosteus  (q.  v.).  The  Fifteen-spined  Stickle¬ 
back  lives  in  salt  or  brackish  water,  the  others  are 
freshwater  fish ;  and  all,  though  small  in  size,  are 
active,  greedy,  and  extremely  destructive  to  the  fry 


of  other  fishes.  Gunther  (Study  of  Fishes,  p.  505) 
records  that  fact  that  a  young  Three-spined  Stickle¬ 
back  iff.  aculeatus) ,  the  common  European  species, 
“  kept  in  an  aquarium,  devoured  in  five  hours’  time 
seventy-four  young  dace,  which  were  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  inch  long,  and  of  the  thickness  of  a  horse¬ 
hair.  Two  days  after  it  swallowed  sixty-two,  and 
would  probably  have  eaten  as  many  every  day 
could  they  have  been  procured.”  In  the  breeding 
season  the  male  Stickleback  constructs  a  nest, 
about  three  inches  wide  and  six  inches  deep,  of 
stalks  of  grass  and  other  matters,  cemented  together 
with  mucus  which  exudes  from  his  skin.  The  Fif¬ 
teen-spined  Stickleback  (G.  spinachia)  is  entirely 
confined  to  salt  and  brackish  water;  the  Three- 
spined  Stickleback  (G.  aculeatus),  the  commonest, 
is  found  in  both  fresh  and  salt  water ;  the  Short- 
spined  Stickleback  (G.  brachycentrus) ,  the  Four- 
spined  Stickleback  (G.  spinulosus),  and  the  Nine- 
spined  or  Ten-spined  Stickleback  (G.  pungitius), 
are  confined  to  fresh  water, 
stlc'-kler,  s.  [Eng.  stickl(e),  v. ;  -er.) 

*1.  One  who  as  a  second  helped  to  separate  com¬ 
batants  when  they  had  fought  long  enough  to  satify 
what  were  deemed  to  be  the  claims  of  honor;  a 
second  to  a  duellist ;  an  umpire  or  arbitrator  of  a 
duel. 

“  But  Basilius  rising  himself  came  to  part  them,  the 
sticklers  authority  scarcely  able  to  persuade  choleric 
hearers;  and  part  them  he  did.” — Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  i. 

2.  An  obstinate  and  pertinacious  contender  about 
anything,  especially  a  thing  of  little  or  no  conse¬ 
quence. 

“  The  Englishman — in  his  own  country  greatest  of  all 
sticklers  for  the  correct  thing  in  raiment.” — Field,  April 

4,  1885. 

*stickler-like,  adv.  Like  an  arbitrator  or  um¬ 
pire  in  a  duel. 

“  The  dragon-wing  of  night  o’erspreads  the  earth. 

And,  stickler-like,  the  armies  separates.” 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  9. 

*stlck’-llng,  s.  [Stickle  (1),  s.]  A  fish,  prob¬ 
ably  the  stickleback  (q.  v.).  (Prompt.  Parv.) 

stlck'-jf,  *stick-ie,  adj.  [Eng.  stick,  v. ;  -y.) 
Having  the  quality  of  adhering  to  a  surface  ;  adhe¬ 
sive,  viscous,  glutinous,  viscid,  tenacious. 

“Herbs  of  strong  smell,  and  with  a  stickle  stalke.” — 
Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §683. 

stlc'-ta,  s.  [Gr.  stifcfos^pricked,  punctured.] 
Bot.:  A  genus  of  Parmeliadte.  Lichens,  some  of 
them  very  large,  with  circular  white  or  yellow  pits 
on  the  underside,  whence  their  generic  name.  They 
grow  on  trees,  and  some  have  a  fishy  smell. _  Sticta 
pulmonaria,  or  pulmonacea,  is  used  for  dyeing,  &c. 

stlc'-tic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  stict(a);  Eng.  suff.  -ic.) 
Derived  from  Sticta  pulmonacea. 
stictic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  An  acid  discovered  by  Knop  and  Schnee- 
dermann  in  Sticta  pulmonacea.  It  has  a  peculiar 
bitter  taste,  is  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  in  ether, 
very  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  is  precipitated 
by  acids,  acetate  of  lead,  and  silver  salts. 

Stld’-dy,  s.  [Stithy.]  An  anvil,  a  stithy. 

*stle,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  stigan=to  mount.]  To  soar,  to 
mount. 

“  Here  and  there,  and  round  about  doth  stie.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  ix.  83. 

stieve,  a.  [Steeve.] 
stieve  -ly,  adv.  [Steevely.] 
stiff,  *stif,  *stiffe,  *styf,  *styffe,  *  steve, 
*styve,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  stlf;  cogn.  with  Dut.  stijf == 
stiff,  hard,  rigid;  Dan.  stiv ;  Sw.  styf;  Ger.  steif. 
Allied  to  staff. ) 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Not  easily  flexible,  bent,  or  pliant;  not  limber; 
rigid. 

“Where  stiff  the  hand,  and  still  the  tongue, 

Of  those  who  fought,  and  spoke,  and  sung.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  i.  (Introd.) 

2.  Not  liquid  or  fluid  ;  not  easily  yielding  to  the 
touch ;  thick  and  tenacious ;  not  soft  nor  hard. 

“  Mingling  with  that  oily  liquor,  they  were  wholly  in¬ 
corporate,  and  so  grew  more  stiff  and  firm,  making  but 
one  substance.” — Burnet:  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

3.  Drawn  very  tight ;  tense. 

“  This  said,  another  arrow  forth  from  his  stiffe  string 
he  sent.”  Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  viii. 

4.  Not  easily  moved  ;  not  to  be  moved  without 
great  friction  or  exertion  ;  not  working  or  moving 
smoothly  or  easily ;  as,  a  stiff  joint. 

5.  Hard  to  work,  tough,  strong,  heavy ;  as,  a  stiff 
soil. 

6.  Not  natural,  smooth,  or  easy;  not  flowing  or 
graceful;  cramped, constrained ;  not  easy  in  action 
or  movement. 

“Tour  composition  needs  not  be  at  all  the  stiffen,  but 
may  be  the  freer,  for  the  pains  thus  employed  upon  it.” — 
Seeker:  A  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  Canterbury. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gcll,  chorus,  chin, 
-clan,  -tian  =  sh3.11.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion, 
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I.  Rigidly  ceremonious,  formal,  precise,  con¬ 
strained,  affected,  starched. 

“The  French  are  open,  familiar,  and  talkative;  the 
Italians  stiff,  ceremonious,  and  reserved.” — Addison:  On 
Italy. 

*8.  Not  easily  subdued;  firm  or  resolute  in  re¬ 
sistance  or  perseverance ;  obstinate,  stubborn,  per¬ 
tinacious. 

“  A  war  ensues,  the  Cretans  own  their  cause. 

Stiff  to  defend  their  hospitable  laws.” 

Dryden:  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  634. 

9.  Impetuous  in  motion,  strong,  violent. 

“  The  stiffen  gales 

Kise  on  the  poop  und  fully  stretch  the  sails.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  iv.  483. 

10.  Strong;  as,  a  stiff  tumbler  of  punch. 

II.  Heavy,  costly;  as,  He  paid  a  stiff  price  for  it. 
{Slang.) 

12.  Dear,  high-priced.  {Comm.  Slang.) 

“  Yarns  were  very  stiff." — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

*13.  Harsh,  grating,  disagreeable. 

“  This  is  stiff  news.” 

Shakesp. :  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  2. 

14.  Severe,  hard,  strict;  as,  a  stiff  examination. 
( Colloq .) 

1  II.  Naut.:  Bearing  a  press  of  canvas  without 
careening ;  as,  a  stiff  vessel.  (Opposed  to  crank.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Money.  (.Slang.) 

2.  A  corpse.  (Slang.) 

3.  A  clown  ;  a  silly  fellow.  (Slang.) 

4.  An  improbable  story  ;  a  joke.  (Slang.) 

stiff-bit,  s. 

Harness:  A  bit  without  a  joint,  like  a  snaffle  ;  or 
branches,  like  a  curb-bit. 

♦stiff-borne,  o.  Carried  on  with  unpliant  con¬ 
stancy. 

“  Could  restrain 
The  stiff-borne  action.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  LI. 

♦stiff-grit,  a.  Obstinate. 

stiff-hearted,  adj.  Obstinate,  stubborn,  con¬ 
tumacious. 

“They  are  impudent  children,  and  stiff  hearted" — 
Ezekiel  ii.  4. 

stiff-neck,  s. 

Pathol.:  A  kind  of  rheumatism,  generally  pro¬ 
duced  by  sitting  in  a  draft.  The  muscles  of  the 
neck  become  very  painful,  and  to  relax  them  the 
patient  bends  the  head  to  the  affected  side.  The 
muscles  in  consequence  become  rigid,  whence  the 
name  Stiff-  or  Wryneck. 

stiff-necked,  a.  Stubborn,  obstinate,  contuma¬ 
cious. 

“This  people  is  a  stiff-necked  people.” — Exod.  xxxii.  9. 

stiff-neckedness,  subst.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  stiff-necked ;  obstinacy,  stubbornness. 

stiff-tailed  ducks,  s.pl. 

Ornith. :  The  genus  Erismatura,  with  six  species 
from  America,  the  south-east  of  Europe,  and  Africa. 
The  tail-feathers  are  narrow,  pointed,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  rigid,  and  not  covered  at  the  base  by  the 
upper  tail-coverts. 

♦stiff,  v.  i.  [Stiff,  a.]  To  be  stiff ;  to  persevere. 

“Dido  affrighted  stift  also  in  her  obstinate  onset.” 

Stany hurst :  Virgil’s  ASneid,  iv.  690. 

Stiff '-qn,  *stifne,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Sw.  stifna;  Danish 
stivne;  I)ut.  stijven;  Ger.  steifen.)  [Stifle.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  stiff  or  more  stiff ;  to  make  less  pliant 
or  flexible. 

“The  blast  that  whistles  o’er  the  fells. 

Stiffens  his  locks  to  icicles.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  iv.  (Introd.) 

2.  To  inspissate ;  to  make  more  thick  or  viscous ; 
as,  to  stiffen  paste. 

♦3.  To  make  torpid;  to  deprive  of  the  power  of 
motion ;  to  paralyze. 

“ Stifned  with  the  like  dismay  was  Menelaus  to.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Iliad,  iv. 

*4.  To  make  stubborn,  obstinate,  or  contuma¬ 
cious. 

“The  man  .  .  .  who  is  settled  and  stiffened  in  vice.” 
— Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  16. 

5.  To  make  stiff,  constrained,  or  formal  in  man¬ 
ners. 

“And  binds  a  wreath  about  the  baby  brows. 

Whom  education  stiffens  into  state.” 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  125. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  become  stiff  or  stiller;  to  become  more 
rigid  or  less  flexible. 

“  Though  faint  with  wasting  toil  and  stiffening  wound.” 

Byron:  Corsair,  ii.  8. 


*2.  To  become  more  thick  or  less  soft;  to  become 
inspissated ;  to  approach  to  hardness. 

♦3.  To  become  more  obstinate  or  stubborn;  to 
grow  less  susceptive  of  impression  ;  to  become  less 
tender  or  yielding. 

“Some  souls  we  see 
Grow  hard  and  stiffen  with  adversity.” 

Dryden.  (Todd.) 

4.  To  become  violent,  strong,  or  impetuous;  to 
increase  in  strength  or  violence;  as,  A  breeze 
stiffens. 

5.  To  become  higher,  to  rise ;  as,  Prices  stiffen. 

Stiff  ’-qn-er,  s.  [Eng.  stiffen ;  -er.  j  One  who  or 

that  which  stiffens ;  specif.,  a  piece  of  stiff  material 
inside  a  neckcloth. 

stiff '-qn-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Stiffen.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  making  stiff ;  the  state  of  becoming 
stiff  or  stiffer. 

2.  Something  used  to  make  a  substance  stiff  or 
more  stiff. 

stiffening-girder,  s.  A  truss  girder  which  dis¬ 
tributes  the  weight  of  the  platform  and  load  upon 
the  suspension-chain  and  prevents  undulations. 

stiffening-order ,  s.  A  custom-house  warrant  by 
which  ballast  or  heavy  goods  may  be  taken  on 
board  before  the  whole  inward  cargo  is  discharged 
to  prevent  the  vessel  becoming  too  light. 

stiff -Ish,  a.  [Eng.  stiff ;  -ish.]  Somewhat  stiff, 
rather  stiff. 

“There  was  a  rather  stiffish  south-easterly  wind  blow¬ 
ing,  which  somewhat  militated  against  good  play.” — 
Field,  April  4,  1885. 

stlff-iy,  *stiffe-ly,  *stif-ly,  *stife-ly,  *styf- 
liche,  *styf-lyche,  adv.  [Eng.  stiff ;  -ly. ] 

1.  In  a  stiff  manner ;  rigidly,  inflexibly,  strongly, 
firmly. 

2.  Obstinately,  stubbornly,  unyieldingly,  contu¬ 
maciously. 

“How  darcke  is  the  doctrine  of  them  that  say  stiffly 
that  the  worke  of  the  sacramentes  in  it  selfe  (not  referr¬ 
ing  it  to  styrre  vp  the  faith  of  the  promises  annexed  to 
them)  doth  justifie.” — Tyndal:  Works,  p.  232. 

3.  In  a  formal,  cramped,  constrained,  or  affected 
manner ;  as,  to  act  stiffly. 

4.  Heavily,  expensively,  with  heavy  cost ;  as,  to 
pay  stiffly  for  an  article. 

stiff -ness,  *stiff-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  stiff;  -ness.) 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  stiff ;  want  of  pli¬ 
ableness  ;  rigidityj  firmness ;  that  quality  or  state 
of  a  substance  which  renders  it  difficult  to  bend. 

“The  willow  bows  and  recovers,  the  oak  is  stubborn  and 
inflexible;  and  the  punishment  of  that  stiffness  is  one 
branch  of  the  allegory.” — L’ Estrange. 

2.  A  state  between  hardness  and  softness;  spissi- 
tude,  viscidness. 

3.  Tension  ;  as,  the  stiffness  of  a  rope. 

4.  The  state  of  being  difficult  to  move,  or  of  not 
moving  easily  or  smoothly. 

“  It  mollifieth  the  stiffenesse  and  hardnesse  of  the  sin- 
ewis.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xX.,  ch.  xx. 

*5.  Obstinacy,  stubbornness,  contumaciousness, 
firmness. 

“Firmness  or  stiffness  of  the  mind  is  not  from  adher¬ 
ence  to  truth,  but  submission  to  prejudice.” — Locke. 

6.  Formality  of  manner ;  a  constrained,  cramped, 
or  affected  manner ;  as,  stiffness  of  manners. 

7.  Affected  or  constrained  manner  or  style  of 
expression  or  writing ;  absence  or  want  of  natural 
ease,  simplicity,  and  grace. 

“Yet  you  would  think  me  very  ridiculous,  if  I  should 
accuse  the  stubbornness  of  blank  verse  for  this,  and  not 
rather  the  stiffness  of  the  poet.” — Dryden:  Essay  on 
Dramatic  Poesy. 

8.  Highness  of  price,  high  rate. 

“The  stiffness  of  country  rates  also  tends  to  give  firm¬ 
ness  to  the  attitude  of  staplers.” — London  Daily  News. 

stl-fle,  ♦sti-fil,  *stie-fle,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Icel.  stifla= 
to  dam  up,  to  block  up,  to  choke  ;  Norw.  stivla=to 
stop,  to  check  ;  stivia=  to  stiffen  ;  stiva  (Dan.  stive) 
=to  stiffen:  Sw.  styfva ;  Dut.  stijven;  Ger.  steifen 
=to  stiffen.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  block  the  passage  of;  to  arrest  the  free 
action  or  passage  of ;  to  stop. 

“  Sighs  were  stifled  in  the  cries  of  blood.” 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses,  viii. 

2.  To  kill  by  impeding  respiration,  as  by  covering 
the  mouth  or  nose,  by  introducing  an  irrespirable 
substance  into  the  lungs,  or  by  other  means;  to 
suffocate  or  greatly  oppress  by  foul  air  or  other¬ 
wise  ;  to  smother. 

“  Within  a  while  smored  and  stifled,  theyr  breath  fail¬ 
ing,  thei  gaue  vp  to  God  their  innocent  soules  into  the 
ioyes  of  heauen.” — Sir  T.  More:  Workes,  p.  68. 


II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  stop  the  passage  or  progress  of;  to  deaden, 
to  quench,  to  smother ;  as,  to  st  ifle  sound. 

2.  To  suppress ;  to  keep  from  any  active  mani¬ 
festation;  to  keep  back  from  public  notice  or 
knowledge ;  to  conceal,  to  repress,  to  put  down. 

“It  would  be  a  bad  day  for  England  if  debate  were  to 
be  stifled  and  minorities  silenced.” — St.  James’s  Gazette, 
Sept.  23,  1885. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  be  suffocated ;  to  perish  by  suffocation  or 
strangulation. 

“  You  shall  stifle  in  your  own  report.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  4. 

2.  To  be  so  hot  and  close  as  almost  to  stifle. 

Stl  -fle,  s.  [Prob.  connected  with  stiff  (q.  v.)] 

1.  The  joint  of  a  horse  or  other  animal  next  to  the 
buttock,  and  corresponding  to  the  knee  in  man ;  also 
called  the  Stifle-joint. 

“He  has  rare  legs  and  feet,  grand  shoulders, 
but  he  is  too  straight  in  stifles  to  please  us.” — 

Field,  Sept.  4,  1886. 

2.  A  disease  in  the  knee-pan  of  a  horse 
or  other  animal. 

Stifle-bone,  subst.  A  bone  in  the  leg  of  a 
horse,  corresponding  to  the  knee-pan  in 
man.  In  the  illustration,  a  is  the  femur 
or  thigh-bone ;  b,  the  stifle-bone ;  c,  the 
tibia  ;  d,  the  tarsus ;  and  e,  the  metatarsus. 

stifle-joint,  s.  The  same  as  Stifle, s.  1. 
stifle-shoe,  s. 

Farr.:  A  horseshoe  which  has  a  curved 
bar  beneath  it,  exposing  a  rounded  sur¬ 
face  to  the  ground,  so  as  to  give  it  an 
insecure  foundation.  It  is  placed  on  the  „ 
foot  of  the  sound  leg,  in  order  to  induce 
the  animal  to  throw  the  weight  of  the  ilorse’s 
hind-quarters  upon  the  foot  of  that  leg  kinci  w. 
which  is  stifled,  that  is,  has  a  luxated  or 
weak  stifle-joint. 

stl'-fled  (le  as  ql),  a.  [Eng.  stifl(e),  s. ;  -ed.)  Suf¬ 
fering  from  or  affected  with  stifle. 

Stl'-fler,  subst.  [Eng.  stifl(e),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  stifles  ;  specifically,  in  military  engineer¬ 
ing,  a  small  mine  made  for  the  purpose  of  inter¬ 
rupting  the  operation  of  the  enemy’s  miners;  a 
camouflet. 

stlg'-mq  (pi.  stlg’-ma§;  stlg'-ma-tq,  in  senses 
II.  1.  2.  4.),  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  stigma= a  mark.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  mark  made  with  a  redhot  iron  ;  a  brand  im¬ 
pressed  on  slaves  and  others. 

(2)  A  small  red  speck  on  the  human  skin,  causing 
no  elevation  of  the  cuticle ;  a  natural  mark  or  spot 
on  the  skin. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  mark  of  infamy,  disgrace,  or  reproach 
which  attaches  to  a  person  on  account  of  bad  con¬ 
duct  ;  a  slur. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.:  The  projecting  part  of  a  Graafian  fol¬ 
licle  at  which  rupture  occurs. 

2.  Biol,  (pi.) :  The  external  openings  of  the  tra¬ 
cheal  apparatus  in  the  Insecta  and  Arachnida. 
Applied  also  to  the  pores  of  the  segmental  organs  of 
Leeches,  and  to  the  openings  by  which  the  pneu- 
matocyst  communicates  with  the  exterior  in  some 
of  the  Physophoridse.  [Spiracle.] 

3.  Bot. :  The  part  of  the  pistil  to  which  the  pollen 
is  applied.  It  is  generally  situated  at  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  style.  It  is  a  glandular  body,  des¬ 
titute  of  epidermis,  and  secretes  a  viscous  material, 
which  is  most  abundant  at  the  period  of  fecunda¬ 
tion.  It  is  sometimes  smooth,  at  others  it  may  be 
covered  with  papillae  or  with  plumose  hairs,  or  it 
may  have  around  it  an  indusium.  Morphologically 
viewed,  the  stigma  is  the  apex  of  the  carpellary 
leaf.  W hen  there  is  more  than  one  style,  each  h  as  a 
stigma ;  when  there  are  several,  they  may  coalesce 
so  as  to  have  various  lobes  or  divisions.  In  most 
cases  the  stigma  is  thicker  than  the  style.  It  varies 
greatly  in  form,  and  may  be  capitate,  penicillate, 
plumose,  or  feathery,  petaloid,  peltate,  filiform,  or 
papillose.  In  some  cases  the  stigma  extends  down 
the  inner  face  of  the  style ;  it  is  then  called  unilat¬ 
eral. 

4.  Eccles.  (pi.)  :  A  term  borrowed  from  Gal.  vi.  17, 
“  I  bear  in  my  body  the  marks  (Gr.  &  Vulg.  stigmata) 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,”  and  applied  by  ecclesiastical 
writers  to  the  marks  of  stigmatization  (q.  v.).  St. 
Paul  probably  took  his  metaphor  from  the  fact  that 
pagan  soldiers  sometimes  branded  the  name  of  theii 
general  on  S9me  part  of  their  body.  (Lightfoot,  in 
loc.).  No  writer  of  authority  has  ever  maintained 
that  the  stigmata  of  St.  Paul  were  anything  more 
than  the  actual  marks  of  suffering  inflicted  by  his 
persecutors  (Cor.  ii.  xi.  23-27). 

“  In  a  work  on  the  subject  Dr.  Imbert-Gourbeyre  enu¬ 
merates  145  persons,  twenty  men,  the  rest  women,  who  ara 
stated  to  have  received  the  stigmata.” — Addis  &  Arnold- 
Cath.  Diet.,  p.  777. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  qmidst,  what,  fail,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camql,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 

or,  wore,  wqlf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  c&r,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qn  =  kw. 


stigmaria 

stlg-mar'-I-g,  s.  [Gr.  stigmata,  mark.] 
Palceobot. :  A  pseudo-genus  of  coal  plants,  now 
proved  by  actual  union  to  be  the  roots  chiefly  of 
Sigillaria,  but  in  some  cases  of  Lepidodendron. 
Cylindrical,  trunk-like  bodies,  often  more  or  less 
compressed,  the  external  surface  of  which  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  shallow  pits,  sometimes  with  a  rootlet 
projecting.  Very  abundant  in  the  fireclay  of  the 
carboniferous  rocks,  the  old  soil  in  which  the 
Sigillari®  grew.  The  common  species  is  Stigmaria 
ficoides. 

stlg'-mg-tg,  s.pl.  [Stigma.] 
stlg-mat'-Ic,  *stlg'-mg-tlc,  *stlg-mat'-lck, 
e.  &  s.  [Fr.  stigmatique,  from  Latin  stigma  (genit. 
stigmatis ) ;  Gr.  stigma  (genit.  stigmatos)  —  a  mark.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Marked  with  a  stigma ;  deformed. 

2.  Having  the  character  of  a  stigma. 

“The  muse  hath  made  him  stigmatic  and  lame.” 

T.  Heywood:  Troia  Britannica. 
*3.  Disgraced,  infamous. 

II.  Bot.:  Belonging  or  relating  to  the  stigma. 

*B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  notorious  profligate  or  criminal  -who  has  been 
branded ;  one  who  bears  about  him  the  marks  of 
infamy  or  shame. 

“Convaied  him  to  a  justice,  where  one  swore 
He  had  been  branded  stigmatic  before.” 

Philomythie.  (1616.) 

2.  One  on  whom  nature  has  set  a  mark  of  de¬ 
formity. 

“Like  a  foul  misshapen  stigmatic, 

Mark’d  by  the  destinies  to  be  avoided.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  2. 

*stlg-mat'-lc-gl,  *stlg-mat'-lc-gll,  adj.  [Eng. 
stigmatic;  -aZ.]  Stigmatic. 

“  Stigmatical  in  making,  worse  in  mind.” 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  2. 
*stlg-mat’-lc-gl-ly,  adverb.  [Eng.  stigmatical ; 
• ly .]  With  a  stigma,  or  mark  of  shame  or  deformity. 
“If  you  spy  any  man  that  hath  a  look, 
Stigmatically  drawn,  like  to  a  fury.” 

Wonder  of  a  Kingdom.  (1635.) 
stlg-mat'-Ick,  a.  &s.  [Stigmatic.] 
stlg’-mg-tlst,  s.  [Stigma.]  One  on  whom  stig¬ 
mata,  or  the  marks  of  Christ's  wounds,  are  said  to 
be  supernaturally  impressed. 

stlg-mg-tl-za  -tion,  stIg-mg-tI-§a'-tion,  subst 
[Eng.  stigmatiz(e) ;  -at ion.] 

Eccles.  db  Church  Hist.:  The  appearance  or  im¬ 
pression  of  counterparts  of  all  or  some  of  the 
wounds  received  by  Jesus  in  His  Passion,  in  their 
appropriate  positions  on  the  human  body.  The 
first  case  on  record,  and  the  most  important  is  that 
of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  the  founder  of  the  Francis¬ 
cans.  It  is  said  that,  while  the  saint  was  engaged 
in  a  fast  of  forty  days  on  Mount  Alvernus,  in  the 
year  1224,  a  crucified  seraph  with  six  wings  appeared 
and  discoursed  to  him  of  heavenly  things.  Francis 
fainted,  and  on  recovering  consciousness,  found 
himself  marked  with  the  wounds  of  crucifixion  in  his 
hands,  his  feet,  and  right  side.  Thomas  h  Celana 
and  St.  Buonaventura  attested  the  case,  and  Pope 
Alexander  IV.  (1254-1261)  claimed  to  have  seen  the 
stigmata  during  the  lifetime  of  St.  Francis  and 
after  his  death.  A  feast  of  the  Stigmata  of  St. 
Francis  is  celebrated  in  the  Boman  Church  on 
Sept.  17.  The  Dominicans  claimed  a  similar  dis¬ 
tinction  for  a  saint  of  their  Order  (St.  Catherine  of 
Siena,  1347-80),  and  the  fact  of  her  stigmatization  is 
recorded*  in  the  fifth  lection  of  the  office  of  her 
feast  (April  30)  in  the  Roman  Breviary.  She  is 
honored  with  a  special  feast  in  her  own  Order, 
though  she  is  never  represented  in  painting  or 
sculpture  with  the  stigmata.  Since  then  many 
persons  have  claimed  to  have  received  these  marks 
o t  divine  favor.  [See  extract  under  Stigmata,  II. 
4.]  There  is  an  excellent  account  of  one  of  the 
latest  cases— that  of  a  Belgian  peasant  woman, 
Louise  Lateau — in  Macmillan' s  Magazine ,  April, 
1871.  Carpenter  ( Mental  Physiol.,  ed.  4th,  §  541) 
sees  nothing  either  incredible  or  miraculous  in 
these  cases.  “The  subjects  have  been  persons  of 
strongly  emotional  temperament,  who  fell  into  a 
state  of  profound  reverie,  in  which  their  minds 
were  wholly  engrossed  by  the  contemplation  of  their 
Savior’s  sufferings,  with  an  intense  direction  of 
their  sympatheticattention  to  his  several  wounds  ; 
and  the  power  which  this  state  of  mind  would  have 
on  the  local  action  of  the  corresponding  parts  of 
their  own  bodies  gives  a  definite  physiological 
rationale  for  what  some  persons  accept  as  genuine 
miracles  and  others  repudiate  as  the  tricks  of 
imposture.” 

stig'-mg-tlze,  stlg-mg-tl§e,  v.  t.  [Fr.  stigma- 
tiser=to  brand  with  a  hot  iron,  to  defame  publicly, 
from  Gr.  stigmatizo— to  mark  or  brand,  from  stigma 
(genit.  stigmat os)  =  a  mark,  a  prick,  a  brand,  from 
stizo— to  prick.] 
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1.  Lit.:  To  brand;  to  mark  with  a  brand  or 
stigma. 

“  [They  had  more  need  some  of  them]  have  their  cheeks 
stigmatized  with  a  hot  iron,  I  say,  some  of  our  Jesabells, 
instead  of  painting,  if  they  were  well  served.” — Burton: 
Anat.  Melancholy,  p.  470. 

2.  Fig. :  To  set  a  mark  of  disgrace  on ;  to  attach 
disgrace  or  infamy  to;  to  brand,  to  reproach;  to 
hold  up  to  disgrace,  reproach,  and  contempt. 

“Stigmatized  by  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature 
as  a  teacher  of  doctrines  so  servile  that  they  disgusted 
even  Tories.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 
stlg'-mg-tlzed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Stigmatize.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Marked  with  a  stigma ;  branded  with  disgrace. 

2.  Resembling  stigmata ;  as,  the  stigmatized  dots 
on  the  skin  in  measles. 

stlg-mg-toph'-or-g,  s.  [Gr.  stigma  (genit.  stig¬ 
matos)  and  »7i,oros=bearing.]  [Stigma.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Syngnathina  (q.  v.) ,  from  the 
Australian  seas. 

stlg-mg-toph'-or-iis,  s.  [Stigmatophoea.] 
Bot. :  The  part  of  the  style  of  composites  which 
bears  the  stigmata. 

stlg'-mg-tose,  a.  [Gr.  stigma  (genit.  stigmatos)  ; 
Eng.  suff.  -ose.] 

Botany  : 

1.  Of  or  relating  to  the  stigma ;  stigmatic. 

2.  Having  the  stigma  long  and  lateral  or  on  one 
side  of  the  style.  {Paxton.) 

stlg-mg-to-ste'-mon,  s.  [Gr.  stigma  (genit.  stig¬ 
matos)— a  mark,  and  stemon.J  [Stamen.] 

Bot. :  A  body  formed  by  the  union  of  anthers  with 
the  stigma. 

stlg'-mlte,  s.  [Greek  stigm(a)  = a  spot;  suff.  -ite 
(Petrol.).] 

Petrol. :  A  name  given  by  Brongniart  to  the  por- 
phyritic  varieties  of  pitchstone  (q.  v.). 

stlg-mo-no  -tg,  s.  [Gr.  stigma— a  puncture,  and 
notos= the  back.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Stigmonotid®. 

stlg-mo-no  -tl-dse,  subst.  pi.  [Modem  Lat.stig- 
monot(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Tortricina.  Anterior  wings 
varying  in  length,  costa  regularly  arched.  Larva 
feeding  in  rolled  leaves  or  between  united  leaves  or 
under  bark,  or  on  the  young  shoots  of  trees. 

*stlg  -on-o-man-9y,  subst.  [Greek stigon  (genit. 
stigonos)=  one  who  marks,  from  stizo—  to  prick,  to 
mark,  and  manteia= prophecy,  divination.]  Divi¬ 
nation  by  writing  on  the  bark  of  a  tree. 

*stike,  v.  t.  [Stick,  v.] 

stik-pile,  stik-pyle,  s.  [A.  S.  stician=to  pierce, 
and  pile=a  pillow  (?).] 

Bot.:  Erodiumcicutarium.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 
stll-ag-In-a  -§e-ae ,  subst.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  stilago, 
genit.  stilagin(is) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 
Bot. :  Antidesmads ;  an  order  of  Diclinous  Exo¬ 
gens,  alliance  Urticales.  Trees  or  shrubs,  with 
simple  coriaceous  alternate  leaves,  and  twin  de¬ 
ciduous  stipules.  Flowers  minute,  in  axillary  scaly 
spikes.  Flowers  unisexual,  with  a  two,  three,  or 
five-parted  calyx,  and  no  corolla.  Males,  stamens 
two  or  more,  arising  from  a  tumid  receptacle  ;  fe¬ 
males  with  a  three  or  four-toothed  sessile  stigma, 
and  a  one  or  two-celled  ovary,  with  the  ovules  sus¬ 
pended  in  pairs.  Fruit  drupaceous.  Found  in  the 
East  Indies  and  Madagascar.  Known  genera  three, 
species  about  twenty.  (Lindley.) 

stll-a'-go,  s.  [Latin  stilus,  stylus  [State],  per¬ 
haps  with  reference  to  its  length.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Stilaginace®  (q.  v.), 
not  sufficiently  distinct  from  Antidesma .  (q.  v.). 
The  shining,  subacid  fruit  of  Stilago  bunius  is  eaten. 
The  leaves  are  acid  and  diaphoretic ;  the  young 
ones  are  boiled  with  potherbs,  and  given  in  India 
in  syphilis. 

Stll  -gr,  a.  [Eng.  stil(e)  (1),  s. ;  -ar.]  Pertaining 
or  belonging  to  the  stile  of  a  dial. 

“Laying  a  ruler  to  the  center  of  the  plane  and  to  this 
mark,  draw  a  line  for  the  stilar  line.” — Moxon. 

stll-ba'-§e-£e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  stilb(e) ;  Latin 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Stilbids  ;  an  order  of  Perigynous  Exogens, 
alliance  Gentianales.  Shrubs,  with  rigid,  leathery, 
narrow  leaver  in  whorls,  articulated  at  the  base, 
without  stipules.  Flowers  in  dense  spikes  at  the 
point  of  the  branches,  sessile,  each  with  three 
bracts  at  the  base.  Calyx  tubular,  campanulate, 
limb  five-cleft,  the  segments  equal,  corolla  mono* 
petalous,  the  limb  four,  rarely  five-parted,  some¬ 
what  two-lipped  ;  stamens  as  many  as.  the  divisions 
of  the  corolla,  if  five,  then  one  abortive ;  ovary  su¬ 
perior,  with  two  cells,  each  with  an  erect  ovule; 
fruit  dry,  indehiscent.  All  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Genera  three,  species  seven. 


stile 

*stIl-oa’-?e-I,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  stilb(um);  Lat. 
masc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - acei .] 

Bot.:  An  obsolete  sub-order  of  Hyphomycetous 
Fungals,  having  a  wart-sh  aped  receptacle  composed 
of  conjoined  filamentous  or  hexagonal  cells  and 
spores,  borne  singly  on  the  apices  of  free  filaments. 
They  grow  on  decaying  animal  or  vegetable  matter, 
or  on  bark  or  leathery  leaves. 

stil-be,  s.  [Gr.  stilbe  —  a  lamp,  from  stilbo  =  to 
glitter,  to  shine.] 

Botany:  The  typical  genus  of  Stilbacese  (q.  v.). 
Flowers  in  straight  flowering  spikes ;  corolla  lobes 
narrow.  Known  species  four,  from  the  Cape. 

stil'-bene,  stll'-bln,  s.  [Gr.  stilbe  =  luster,  and 
Eng.  ben(zen)e.] 

Chemist.:  Ci4Hi2=C6Hr,'CH'CH'CfJH5.  Picramyl. 
Toluylene.  Prepared  by  passing  the  vapor  of  tolu¬ 
ene  over  heated  plumbic  oxide,  or  by  the  action  of 
sodium  on  benzoic  aldehyde.  It  crystallizes  in  thin, 
colorless  plates,  having  a  mother-of-pearl  luster,  is 
insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  melts 
at  115°,  and  boils  at  306e.  Heated  with  hydriodic 
acid,  it  is  converted  into  dibenzyl, 
stilbene-oxide,  s. 

Chem. :  C7H6O.  Laurent’s  name  for  oil  of  bitter 
almonds. 

stilbene-peroxide,  s.  [Stelbous-actd.] 
stil-be -sic,  adj.  [Gr.  stilbe  =  luster ;  s  connect., 
and  suff.  -ic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  stilbene. 
stilbesic-acid,  s. 

Chemistry:  C2sHio07(?).  Obtained  by  passing 
chlorine  gas  into  crude  bitter-almond  oil,  pressing 
the  product  between  paper,  and  washing  with  a 
mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol.  It  crystallizes  in 
monoclinic  prisms,  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  alco¬ 
hol  and  ether,  but  soluble  in  alcoholic  ammonia* 
and  melts  at  105°. 
stll-bl-g,  s.  [Stilbtjm.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Stilbid®  (q.  v.). 
stll’-blc,  a.  [Eng.  stilb(ene) ;  -ic.] 

Chem. :  A  term  sometimes  used  as  a  synonym  of 
Benzilic  (q.  v.). 

stll-bld,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  stilbe,  and  Greek  e£dos= 
form.] 

Botany  (pi.) :  Lindley’s  name  for  the  Stilbacese 
(q.  v.). 

stil -bi-dae,  s.pl.  [Modem  Lat.  stilb(ia) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Noctuina.  Thorax  smooth; 
abdomen  long,  smooth  ;  anterior  wings  narrow,  in 
repose  forming  a  very  inclined  roof.  Larva  smooth, 
with  sixteen  legs,  feeding  on  grasses. 

Stil-bil  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  stilbyl;  -ic.]  [Stilbous.] 
stll-bln,  s.  [Stilbene.] 

stll'-blte,  s.  [Gr.  sZZZ6e=luster ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 
Mineraloay : 

1.  An  orthorhombic  or  monoclinic  mineral  be¬ 
longing  to  the  group  of  zeolites.  Occurs  commonly 
in  sheaf-like  bundles  of  crystals,  divergent,  also 
globular.  Hardness,  3'5-4 :  specific  gravity,  2‘094- 
2'205 ;  luster  of  cleavage  face,  pearly,  of  others 
vitreous ;  color,  white,  yellow,  brown,  red ;  trans¬ 
parent  to  translucent.  Composition:  Silica,  57*4 ; 
alumina,  16-5;  lime,  8*9 ;  water,  17’2=100,  which  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  formula  6Si02,AL03,Ca0,6H0. 
Mostly  found  in  cavities  in  amygdaloidal  basaltic 
rocks,  but  sometimes  in  metalliferous  veins,  also 
in  fissures  in  granites  and  gneiss. 

2.  The  same  as  Heulandite  (q.  v.). 

stll-boiis,  a.  [English  stilb(ic) ;  -ous.]  Derived 
from  or  containing  stilbic  acid. 

stilbous-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  Cio^i20s(l).  Stilbilic  acid.  A  compound 
formed  by  treating  bitter  almond  oil  with  fuming 
sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallizes  from  ether  in  mono¬ 
clinic  prisms,  from  alcohol  in  trimetric  prisms,  is 
insoluble  in  ammonia,  and  melts  at  360°.  When 
boiled  in  caustic  potash,  it  is  resolved  into  benzoic 
acid  and  benzoic  hydride, 
stir-bum,  s.  [Gr.  sfZZ5os=glittering.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Stilbacei.  Recepta¬ 
cle  stalked  at  the  base,  capitate  or  clavate  at  the 
summit.  Various  mildew-like  fungals,  often 
brightly  colored,  on  decaying  wood,  herbs,  &c. 

2.  Entom.:  A  genus  of  Chrysidid®  (q.  v.).  Stil- 
bum  splendidum  is  more  than  half  an  inch  long, 
blue  or  emerald,  often  with  the  abdomen  golden 
red.  It  occurs  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  in  Asia 
and  Africa. 

Stll  -byl,  s.  [Eng.  stilb(ene) ;  -yl.] 

Chem. :  Gulin.  The  hypothetical  radical  of  stil¬ 
bene. 

stile  (1),  s.  [Style  (1),  s.]  A  pin  set  on  the  face 
of  a  sun-dial  to  form  a  shadow. 

“Erect  the  stile  perpendicularly  over  the  sub-stilar 
line.” — Moxon:  Mechanical  Exercises. 


bffil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tiau.=  shgn.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  deL 
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Stile  (2),  *styie,  s.  [A.  S.  stigel ,  from  stlgan=to 
climb,  to  mount;  cogn.  with  O.  H.  Ger.  stigila=a 
stile;  stigan—  to  climb.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  step  or  series  of  steps,  or  a 
frame  of  bars  and  steps,  which  may  be  ascended  or 
descended  by  a  pedestrian  for  getting  over  a  fence 
or  wall,  but  stopping  the  passage  of  horses,  cattle, 

&c. 

“Did  you  not  see  a  little  below  these  mountains  a  stile 
that  led  into  a  meadow  on  the  left  hand  of  the  way?” — 
Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  i. 

2.  Carp.:  One  of  the  vertical  bars  in  a  wooden 
fence,  as  of  a  door  or  sash.  In  the  former  they 
receive  the  rails  and  panels,  in  the  latter  the  rails 
and  bars. 

IF  To  help  over  a  stile,  To  help  a  lame  dog  over  a 
stile :  To  help  one  over  a  difficulty ;  to  render  assist¬ 
ance. 

sti-let'-to,  stl-lette  ,  *ste-let-to,  *stil-let-o, 

subst.  [Ital.  stiletto=  a  little  dagger;  dimin.  from 
stilo  (O.  Ital.  stillo)=a  dagger,  a  gnomon,  from  Lat. 
stylum,  accus.  of  stylus— a  style  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit.  (of  the  forms  stiletto,  steletto,  and  stil- 
leto) : 

(1)  A  small  dagger,  with  a  round,  pointed  blade, 
about  six  inches  long. 

“Your  pocket-dagger,  y our  stiletto,  out  with  it!” 

Beaum.  <&  Flet.:  Custom  of  the  Country,  i.  L 

(2)  A  pointed  instrument  for  making  eyelet-holes. 

*2.  Fig. :  A  beard  trimmed  into  a  sharp,  pointed 

form. 

II.  Surgical  (of  the  form  stilette) : 

1.  A  small,  sharp-pointed  instrument  inclosed 
in  a  canula,  or  sheath,  and  used  for  making  open¬ 
ings  for  the  introduction  of  the  said  canula  into 
dropsical  tissues  or  cavities,  into  tumors,  &c. 

2.  A  wire  placed  in  a  flexible  catheter  to  give  it 
the  required  form  and  rigidity. 

stl-let '-to,  *stil-let'-6,  v.  t.  [Stiletto,  s.]  To 
stab  or  kill  with  a  stiletto. 

“This  king  likewise  was  stilettoed  by  a  rascal  votary, 
which  had  been  enchanted  for  the  purpose.” — Bacon: 
Charges  against  W.  Talbot. 

stT-li-fer,  s.  [Lat.  stilus=a  stake,  a  pale,  a 
style,  and/ero=to  bear.] 

ZoSl.:  The  typical  genus  of  Stiliferid®  (q.  v.) 
(Tate),  a  genus  of  Pyramidellidee  (S.  P.  Woodward). 
Shell  hyaline,  globular,  or  subulate,  with  a  taper¬ 
ing  apex ;  the  animal  with  slender  cylindrical  ten¬ 
tacles,  having  at  their  outer  bases  small  sessile 
eyes ;  foot  large.  Parasites,  attached  to  the  spines 
of  Sea-urchins  or  immersed  in  living  Star-fishes 
and  Corals.  Known  species  sixteen,  from  the  West 
Indies,  Britain,  the  Philippines,  &c. 

stl-ll-f  er  -I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  stilifer ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Zobl. :  A  family  of  Holostomata,  separated  by 
Tate  from  the  Pyramidellidse. 

still  (1),  stille,  *stylle,  v.  t.  [ A.S.stillan ,  from 
sfi7Ze=still  (a.)  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  stillen— to  be  still; 
stellen— to  place,  from  stal=a  stall;  Dan  stille=to 
still,  to  set,  to  place,  from  staid,  stall=a  stall ;  Sw. 
etilla=to  quiet,  from  stalls  a  place  ;  Ger.  stillen— to 
still ;  stellen— to  place,  from  stall=a  place.] 

1.  To  make  quiet,  to  stop,  as  motion  or  agitation ; 
to  check,  to  restrain,  to  quiet,  to  make  motionless. 

“Thou  rulest  the  raging  of  the  sea  :  when  the  waves 
thereof  arise  thou  stillest  them.” — Psalm  lxxxix.  9. 

*2.  To  appease,  to  calm,  to  quiet,  to  lull,  to  allay. 

“I’ll  walk 

To  still  my  beating  mind.” 

Shakesp..-  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

3.  To  make  silent,  to  silence,  to  bring  to  silence. 

“’Tis  merry,  ’tis  merry,  in  good  green  wood, 

Though  the  birds  have  stilled  their  singing.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  14. 

♦still  (2),  v.  t.  &  i.  [A  contr.  of  distil  (q.  v.) ;  in 
sense  B.  directly  from  Lat.  stillo— to  fall  in  drops.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  fall  in  drops. 

2.  To  expel  spirit  from  liquor  by  heat,  and  con¬ 
dense  it  in  a  refrigerator ;  to  distil. 

“The  knowledge  of  stilling  is  one  pretty  feat.” 

Tusser:  Husbandry ;  May. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  fall  in  drops,  to  drop. 

“From  her  fair  eyes  wiping  the  dewy  wet 
Which  softly  stild.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  vii.  35. 

Still,  *stille,  *stylle,  a.,adv.&s.  [A.  S.  stille, 
from  steal,  stcel=a  place,  station,  stall;  hence, 
remaining  in  a  place,  fixed,  at  rest,  still;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  s£il=still;  Dan.  stille ;  Sw.  stilla ;  Ger.  still .1 
[Still  (l),n.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  At  rest,  motionless. 

“By  the  greatness  of  thine  arm  they  shall  be  as  still  as 
a  stone.” — Exodus  xv.  19. 


2.  Quiet,  calm;  undisturbed  by  noise  or  agitation, 

“At still  midnight.” 

Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives,  iv.  4. 

3.  Uttering  no  sound ;  silent,  noiseless. 

“And  the  people  blamyde  hem  that  thei  schulden  be 
stille." — Wy cliff e:  Matthew  xx. 

4.  Not  loud,  gentle,  low,  soft. 

“After  the  fire  a  still  small  voice.” — 1  Kings  xix.  12. 

5.  Not  sparkling  or  effervescent;  as,  still  hock. 

*6.  Continual,  constant. 

“  Still  use  of  grief  makes  wild  grief  tame.” 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  Continually,  abidingly,  ever,  constantly. 

“  Like  still  pining  Tantalus  he  sits.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  858. 

2.  Ever ;  in  future  no  less  than  now  or  formerly. 

“Hourly  joys  be  still  upon  you!” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iv. 

3.  In  an  increasing  or  increased  degree ;  even  yet ; 
with  repeated  or  added  efforts  ;  even  more.  (Often 
with  comparatives,  as  still  more,  still  further,  &c.) 

“The  guilt  being  great,  the  fear  doth  still  exceed.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  229. 

4.  To  this  time ;  till  now ;  yet ;  now  no  less  than 
formerly. 

“  She  holds  them  prisoners  still.” 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen,  ii.  4. 

5.  Nevertheless;  notwithstanding  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  or  been  done ;  yet ;  in  spite  of  all  that  has 
occurred ;  all  the  same. 

“  They  fright  him,  but  he  still  pursues  his  fear.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  308. 

6.  After  that;  after  what  has  been  stated;  in  con¬ 
tinuance. 

*1F  Still  and  anon :  Ever  and  anon ;  continually. 

“Still  and  anon  cheered  up  the  heavy  time.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  iv.  1. 

*C.  As  subst. :  Calm,  quiet,  stillness ;  absence  of 
noise,  agitation,  or  disturbance. 

“All  things  passed  in  a  still." — Bacon  Hist.  Henry  VII. 
♦still-birth,  subst.  The  state  of  being  still-born ; 
birth  of  a  lifeless  thing ;  an  abortion, 
still-born,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Born  lifeless ;  dead  at  the  birth. 

“Many  casualties  were  but  matter  of  sense ;  as,  whether 

a  child  were  abortive  or  still-born.” — Graunt:  Bills  of  Mor¬ 
tality. 

2.  Fig. :  Abortive,  unsuccessful. 

♦still-breeding,  a.  Continually  propagating, 
♦still-closing,  a.  Always  uniting  or  coalescing 

again. 

still-hunt,  s.  A  secret  or  quiet  canvass  for  po¬ 
litical  preferment. 

♦still-gazing,  a.  Continually  or  silently  gazing, 
still-life,  s. 

Art:  A  term  applied  to  that  class  of  pictures  rep¬ 
resenting  fruit,  flowers,  groups  of  furniture,  dead 
game,  or  other  articles,  which  generally  form 
adjuncts  to  a  picture  only,  and  none  of  which  have 
animate  existence. 

♦still-peering,  a.  Motionless  in  appearance  (?) 
(Shakesp. :  All’s  Well,  iii.  2.)  Many  emendations 
have  been  proposed.  (Schmidt:  Shakesp.  Lexicon.) 
♦still-stand,  s.  A  halt,  a  stop,  a  stand, 
♦still-vexed,  a.  In  a  state  of  continual  agita¬ 
tion  or  disturbance, 
still,  s.  [Still  (2),  v.\ 

1.  A  vessel  or  apparatus  employed  for  the  distil¬ 
lation  of  liquids.  It  is  made  in  various  forms  and 
of  various  materials,  some  being  very  simple,  while 


.  or  copper  to  which  the  heat  is  applied,  and  the 
head  or  neck,  which  is  removable.  [Alembic,  Dis¬ 
tillation,  Retokt.] 

“  On  the  21st  I  ordered  the  still  to  be  fitted  to  the 
largest  copper,  which  held  about  sixty-four  gallons.” — 
Cook:  Second  Voyage,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  x. 

2.  The  house  or  works  in  which  liquors  are  dis¬ 
tilled;  a  distillery. 

Still-burn,  v.  t.  To  burn  in  the  process  of  distil¬ 
lation  ;  as,  to  still-burn  brandy. 

still-house,  s.  A  distillery,  or  rather  the  part 
containing  the  still, 
still-room,  s. 

1.  An  apartment  for  distilling ;  a  domestic  labora¬ 
tory. 

2.  An  apartment  where  liquors,  preserves  and  the 
like  are  kept. 

still  -age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Entym.  doubtful.]  A 
low  stool  to  keep  cloths  off  the  floor  of  a  bleachery. 

♦stll-la’-tlm,  adv.  [Lat.,  from  stilla— a  drop.] 
Drop  by  drop. 

stil-la-ti'-tious,  a.  [Latin  stillatitius,  from 
stillatum,  sup.  of  stillo— to  drop ;  stilla— a  drop.} 
Falling  in  drops ;  drawn  by  a  still. 

♦still  -g.-tor-^,  s.  [Still  (2),  v.] 

1.  An  alembic,  a  still,  a  vessel  for  distillation. 
“Put  water  into  the  bottomeof  a  stillatory,  with  the  neb 

stopped.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  27. 

2.  A  place  or  room  in  which  distillation  is  per¬ 
formed  ;  a  laboratory ;  a  still-room. 

“  These  are  nature’s  stillatories,  in  whose  hollow  cav¬ 
erns  the  ascending  vapors  are  congealed  to  that  universal 
aqua  vitae.” — More:  Antidote  Against  Atheism,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  iii. 

still -er,s.  [English  still  (1),  v. ;  -er.)  One  who 
stills  or  quiets. 

still -I-glde,  s.  [Lat.  stillicidium,  from  stilla= 
a  drop,  and  cado= to  fall ;  Sp.  &  Port,  estillicidio .] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  succession  of  drops ;  a  continual 
falling  in  drops. 

“  We  see  in  liquors,  the  threading  of  them  in  stilli- 
cides,  as  hath  been  said.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  293. 

2.  Law:  The  right  to  have  the  rain  from  one’s 
roof  to  drop  on  the  land  or  roof  of  another. 

♦stlll-I-gld  -l-ous,  a.  [Stillicide.]  Falling  in 
drops. 

“Crystal  is  found  sometimes  in  rocks,  and  in  some 
places  not  unlike  the  stirious  or  stillicidious  dependencies 
of  ice.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

♦stlll-I-gld  -I-um,  s.  [Lat.] 

Law:  [Stillicide,  2.] 

Stll-ll-form,  a.  [Lat.  stilla=a  drop,  and  forma 
=form.]  Having  the  form  of  a  drop.  (Owen.) 

Stlll'-Ing  (1 ) , s.  [Still  (2),n.]  The  act,  process, 
or  operation  of  distilling ;  distillation. 

Stlll'-Ing  (2),  subst.  [Low  Ger.  stelling,  from 
Ger.  stellen= to  place,  to  set.]  A  stand  for  casks ;  a 
stillion. 

Stll-lln'-gl-a,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  Benjamin 
Stillingfleet  (1702-1771),  an  English  botanist,  grand¬ 
son  of  Bishop  Stillingfleet.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Hippomaneae.  Milky  trees  or 
shrubs  with  alternate  leaves,  on  petioles  which 
have  two  glands  at  the  apex ;  flowers  monoecious, 
the  males  usually  in  crowded  terminal  spikes,  with 
a  bi-glandular  bract  at  the  base ;  calyx  cup-shaped ; 
stamens  two,  with  their  filaments  united  at  the 
base;  female  solitary;  calyx  tridentate  or  trifid; 
stigmas  three,  simple;  ovary  three-celled,  three- 
seeded  ;  fruit  capsular,  globose,  with  three  cells, 
each  one-seeded.  From  the  tropics  of  Asia  and 
America.  Stillingia  sebifera  is  the  Chinese  Tallow- 
tree  (q.  v.).  The  root  of  S.  sylvatica  is  considered 
in  Carolina  and  Florida  to  be  a  remedy  for  syphilis. 

still -ion  (i  as  y),  s.  [Still  (2),  v.]  The  same 
as  Stilling  (2). 

stll-ll-ste-ar-lc,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  stilli(ngia),  and 
Eng.  stearic.)  (See  def .  of  compound.) 
stillistearic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C15H30O2.  Borck’s  name  for  the  fatty 
acid  obtained  by  the  saponification  of  Chinese 
tallow. 

♦stlll-I-tor-y,  s.  [Still atoet.] 

stlll-ness,  *stil-nesse,  *styl-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 

still,  a. ;  -ness.) 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  still ;  freedom 
from  agitation, disturbance,  or  noise;  calm,  quiet 
silence. 

“Passing  and  repassing,  in  great  stillness  between  the 
ships.” — Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  v.,  ch.  iv. 


Simple  Form  of  Still. 

others  are  elaborate  and  complicated.  They  all 
consist  essentially  of  a  body  or  boiler  (a) ,  a  worm 
(b)  inclosed  in  a  refrigerator,  and  a  receiver  (c). 
The  body  is  generally  made  in  two  parts ;  tlie  pan 


2.  Freedom  from  agitation  or  excitement ;  as,  the 
stillness  of  the  passions. 

*3.  Habitual  silence  or  quiet ;  taciturnity. 

“  In  peace,  there’s  nothing  so  becomes  a  man, 

As  modest  stillness  and  humanity.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iii.  1. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  mil,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  trf,  Syrian,  ae.  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


stiliolite 
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sting-bull 


*stiir-&-lIte,  s.  [Lat.  stilla=-&  drop,  and  Greek 
lithos=  a  stone.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  siliceous  sinter  (geyserite). 
still'-?,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  still,  a. ;  - y .] 

*A.  As  adj. :  Still,  quiet. 

B.  As  adverb : 


1.  Silently,  quietly ;  without  noise  or  disturbance. 

2.  Quietly,  calmly,  gently,  softly. 

stilp-nom  -e-lane,  s,  [Greek  stilpnos=shining, 
and  melas— black.] 

Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  as  foliated  plates, 
also  fibrous.  Hardness,  3’4;  specific  gravity,  2*76 ; 
luster,  in  parts  pearly,  sometimes  sub-metallic ; 
color,  shades  of  black,  yellowish  and  greenish 
bronze.  Composition:  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alu¬ 
mina,  protooxide  and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  with 
some  magnesia.  Found  in  several  places  associated 
with  iron  ores. 

i  stllp-n&sl-der-lte,  s.  [Greek  stilpnos^shining, 
and  Eng.  siderite.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Lihonite  (q.  v.) . 

stilt,  *stilte,  *stylte,  subst.  [Sw.  stylta;  Dan. 
stylte;  Norw.  styltra=&  stilt;  Dan.  stylte= to  walk 
on  stilts,  to  stalk;  Dut.  stelt—a  stilt;  Ger.  stelze. 
Allied  to  Eng.  stalk  and  stale,  s. ;  Gr.  stele— a  col¬ 
umn,  from  the  same  root  as  stand  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  staff  or  pole  having  a  rest  for  the  foot,  used 
in  pairs,  to  raise  a  person  above  the  ground  in 
walking. 

(2)  The  handle  of  a  plow. 

*(3)  Applied  to  the  leg  of  a  heron  or  other  long- 
legged  bird. 

*(4)  A  root  which  rises  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  supporting  a  tree  above  it,  as  in  the  man¬ 
grove. 

2.  Fig. :  Conceit,  self-esteem,  bombast. 

“Solemn  farce,  where  Ignorance  in  stilts  .  .  . 

With  parrot  tongue  perform’d  the  scholar’s  part.’’ 

Cowper:  Task,  ii.  736. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.  &  Engin. :  One  of  a  set  of  piles  forming 
the  back  for  the  sheet-piling  of  a  starling. 

2.  Pottery :  A  small  piece  of  pottery  placed  be¬ 
tween  two  pieces  of  biscuit  ware  in  the  sagger  to 
prevent  the  adherence  of  the  pieces. 

3.  Ornith.:  The  Stilt-plover  (q.  v.). 

stilt-plover,  *stilt-bird,  s. 

Ornith. :  Himantopus  candidus  (or  melanopterus) , 
which  owes  its  popular  name  to  the  great  length  of 
its  legs,  which  are  about  twenty  inches  long.  It 
breeds  regularly  in  the  marshes  of  the  Rhone,  and 
is  common  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  on  the  Lower 
Danube  and  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  extending 
into  Africa  and  Asia.  The  male  is  about  thirteen 
inches  long,  greater  part  of  the  plumage  white, 
back  and  wing  deep  black  glossed  with  green  ;  in 
the  female  the  back  and  wings  are  brownish-black. 
Collectively,  the  name  is  applied  to  two  genera: 
Himantopus  and  Recurvirostra. 

Stilt,  v.  t.  [Stilt,  s.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  set  or  raise  on  stilts.  _ 

2.  Fig. :  To  raise,  to  excite,  to  stir  up. 

stllt  -ed,  a.  [Eng.  stilt;  -ed.] 

1.  Lit. :  Raised  or  set  on  stilts. 

2.  Fig. :  Bombastic,  pompous ;  stiff  and  inflated. 
(Said  of  language.) 

“It  is  a  fault,  no  longer  60  •ommon  as  it  formerly  was, 
with  story-writers,  to  be  stilted.” — London  Daily  Tele - 
graph. 


stilted-arch,  s. 

Arch. :  A  term  applied  to  a  form  of  the  arch  which 
does  not  spring  immediately  from  the  imposts,  but 
from  a  vertical  piece  of 
masonry  resting  on  them, 
so  as  to  give  the  arch  an 
appearance  of  being  on 
stilts.  Arches  of  this  kind 
occur  frequently  in  all 
the  mediaeval  styles,  espe¬ 
cially  as  a  means  of  main¬ 
taining  a  uniform.  height 
when  arches  of  different 
widths  are  used  in  the 
same  range. 

Stllt'-I-f?,  v.  t.  [Eng. 
stilt ;  i  connect.,  andsuff. 

-fy.  ]  To  raise,  as  on  stilts.  Stilted  Arches. 


Stll'-ton,  a.  &  S.  [See  (From  Norwich  Castle.) 
def.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Applied  to  a  highly-esteemed,  solid, 
rich,  white  cheese,  originally  made  at  Stilton,  in 
Huntingdonshire,  but  now  chiefly  made  in  Leicester¬ 


shire. 

B.  As  subst.:  Stilton  cheese.  [A.] 

Stilt'-?,  a.  [Eng.  stilt;  -i/.]  Stilted,  inflated, 
pompous,  bombastic. 


stime,  s.  [Cf.  A.  S.  stima=  a  gleam,  brightness.] 
A  glimpse,  a  glimmer ;  .  the  slightest  or  faintest 
form  of  anything ;  the  slightest  degree  imaginable 
or  possible. 

stT-mle,  s.  [Stimy,  s.] 

Stlm  -part,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  eighth 
part  of  a  Winchester  bushel.  {Scotch.) 

“A  heapit  stimpart,  I’ll  reserve  ane 
Laid  by  for  you.” 

Burns:  Auld  Farmer  to  his  Auld  Mare. 

Stim'-U-lg-nt,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  stimulans,  pr.  par.  of 
stiinulo— to  stimulate  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  stimulant.'] 

A.  As  adj. :  Serving  to  stimulate ;  inciting,  pro¬ 
vocative;  specif.,  in  medicine,  producing  a  quickly 
diffused  and  transient  increase  of  vital  energy  and 
strength  of  action  in  the  heart  and  arteries. 

“  The  solution  of  copper  in  the  nitrous  acid  is  the  most 
acrid  and  stimulant  of  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted.” 
— Falconer. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Anything  which  stimulates,  in¬ 
cites,  or  provokes ;  a  stimulus,  a  spur. 

“The  frivolous  and  dissolute  who  remained  required 
every  year  stronger  and  stronger  stimulants.” — Macaulay : 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Pharmacy  [pi.) :  Agents  which  increase  vital 

action,  first  in  the  organ  to  which  they  are  applied, 
and  next  in  the  system  generally.  Stimulants  are 
of  three  kinds,  stomachic,  vascular,  and  spinal. 
The  name  is  popularly  restricted  to  the  first  of 
these,  which  act  upon  the  stomach,  expelling  flatu¬ 
lence,  besides  allaying  pain  and  spasm  of  the  intes¬ 
tines.  They  are  also  called  carminatives.  Exam¬ 
ples,  ginger,  capsicum  and  chillies,  cardamoms, 
mustard,  pepper,  nutmeg,  &c.  Somevascula  stim¬ 
ulants  act  on  the  heart  and  the  larger  vessels, 
others  on  the  smaller  ones.  Of  the  first  are  free 
ammonia,  alcohol  in  the  form  of  brandy  or  wine, 
camphor,  aromatics,  &c.  Of  the  latter  are  acetate 
of  ammonia,  guiacum,  sassafras,  &c.  Spinal  stim¬ 
ulants  increase  the  function  of  the  spinal  cord. 
Examples,  nux  vomica,  strychnia,  cantharides, 
phosphorus,  &c.  ( Garrod .) 

Stlm'-u-late,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  stimulatus,  pa.  par. 
of  stimulo=to  prick  forward,  to  stimulate,  from 
stimulus  (for  stigmulus)  =  a  goad,  from  the  same 
root  as  'stick,  sting ;  Fr.  stimuler;  Sp.  estimular; 
Ital.  stimolare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  prick,  to  goad;  hence,  to  rouse,  animate,  or 
excite  to  action  or  greater  exertion  by  persuasion 
or  some  powerful  motive ;  to  spur  on,  to  incite,  to 
urge  on. 

“That  crisis  would  have  paralysed  the  faculties  of  an 
ordinary  captain;  it  only  braced  and  stimulated  those  of 
Luxemburg.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

2.  To  excite  or  arouse  greater  vitality  or  keenness 
in;  specif.,  in  medicine,  to  produce  a  quickly-dif¬ 
fused  and  transient  increase  of  vital  energy  and 
strength  of  action  in  ;  to  excite  the  organic  action 
of,  as  any  part  of  the  animal  economy. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  act  as  a  stimulus ;  to  goad  or 
urge  on  ;  to  instigate* 

“Urg’d  by  the  stimulating  goad, 

I  drag  the  cumbrous  wagon’s  load.” 

Gay:  To  a  Poor  Man. 

stlm-p-la  -tion,  s.  [French,  from  Lat.  stimula - 
tionem,  accus.  of  stimulatio,  from  stimulatus,  pa. 
par.  of  stimulo— to  stimulate  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lana. :  The  actof  stimulating  or  exciting; 
the  state  of  being  stimulated;  that  which  stimu¬ 
lates  ;  a  stimulus. 

“The  secret  stimulation  of  vanity,  pride,  or  envy.” — 
Watts:  On  the  Mind,  pt.  i.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Physiology :  A  quickly  diffused  and  transient 
increase  of  vital  energy. 

stlm'-q-la-tive,  a.  &  s.  [English  stimulat(e); 
-ire.] 

A .  As  adj. :  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  stimu¬ 
lating. 

B.  As  subst.:  That  which  stimulates  or  rouses 
into  more  vigorous  action  ;  a  stimulant,  a  stimulus. 

“So  many  stimulatives  to  such  a  spirit  as  mine.”— 
Richardson:  Clarissa,  L  226. 

stlm’-ij-la-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  stimulates, 
stlm’-u-la-tress,  s.  [Eng.  stimulate) ;  -ress.] 
A  female  who  stimulates  or  incites. 

stim  -ii-IT,  s.  pi.  [Stimulus.] 

stlm’-wlose,  a.  [Lat.  stimulosus.] 

Bot. :  Covered  with  stings  or  stimuli. 

stlm  -q-lus  (jpl.  stim'-u-li),  s.  [Lat.=a  prick,  a 
goad.]  [Stimulate.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  goad;  hence,  that  which  stim¬ 
ulates,  excites,  or  animates  to  action  or  greater 
exertion ;  anything  that  rouses  or  excites  the 
spirits  or  mind;  an  incitement,  a  spur. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  {pi.)  :  Stinging-hairs  (q.  v.). 

2.  Pharm.:  A  stimulant. 

StI'-m?,  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Golf:  To  place  one’s  ball  close  to  the  hole,  and 
exactly  in  a  line  between  the  hole  and  the.  adver¬ 
sary’s  ball,  so  that  the  latter,  whose  turn  it  is.  to 
play,  is  unable  to  make  the  hole  without  touching 
the  first  ball.  [Stivv.] 

“  Kirk  once  more  stimied  MacGregor.” — Field,  Sept.  4, 
1886. 


sti-m?,  stl'-mle, s.  [Stimy,-!;.] 

Golf:  The  position  of  a  ball  as  described  under 
the  verb. 


“  Doleman  .  .  .  laid  his  opponent  a  dead  stimie." — 

Field,  Sept.  4, 1886. 

*stinch,  v.  t.  [Stanch.] 

sting,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  stingan  (pa.  t.  stang,  pa. 
par.  stungen) ;  cogn.  with  Dan.  stinge ;  Sw.  stinga; 
Icel.  stinga .] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  pierce  or  wound  with  a  sting,  or  the  sharp- 
pointed  organ  with  which  certain  animals  and 
plants  are  furnished ;  to  poison  or  goad  with  a 
sting. 

2.  Applied  improperly  to  the  biting  of  a  serpent 
or  the  like ;  to  bite. 

“  Anone  the  neders  gonne  her  for  to  sting, 

And  she  her  death  receiueth  with  good  chere.” 

Chaucer:  Legend  of  Good  Women;  Cleopatra. 


II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  goad,  to  prick,  to  stimulate. 

2.  To  pain  acutely,  as  with  a  sting. 

“Not  soon  provoked,  however  stung  and  teased.” 

Cowper:  Charity,  428. 

B.  Intransitive: 


1.  Lit. :  To  use  as  a  sting ;  to  wound  with  a  sting; 
to  bite  as  a  serpent. 

2.  Fig. :  To  hurt,  to  pain,  to  bite. 

sting,  s.  [A.  S.,Dan.,  &  Sw  .sting;  Icel.  stingr.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

(2)  The  thrust  of  a  sting  into  the  flesh. 

“  Killed  by  death’s  sharp  sting.” 

Shakesp.:  Complaint,  134. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  That  which  goads,  excites,  or  incites  ;  a  goad, 
a  spur,  a  stimulus. 

“iThey  never  worked  till  they  felt  the  sting  of  hunger.” 
—Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

(2)  Anything  which  gives  acute  pain. 

“Slander,  whose  sting  is  sharper  than  the  sword’s.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  ii.  3. 

*(3)  That  which  constitutes  the  principal  terror 
and  pain.  (1  Corinthians  xv.  56.) 

(4)  The  biting,  sarcastic,  or  cutting  effect  of 
words  ;  the  point,  as  of  an  epigram. 

“It  is  not  the  jerk  or  sting  of  an  epigram,  nor  the  seem¬ 
ing  contradiction  of  a  poor  antithesis.” — Dryden.  ( TodxL) 

*(5)  An  impulse,  a  goad,  a  stimulus,  a  spur. 

“The  wanton  stings  and  motion  of  the  sense.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  4. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  A  stinging-hair  (q.  v.). 

2.  Entom.:  A  weapon  of  defense,  concealed  within 
the  abdomen  in  bees,  wasps,  &c.  [Aculeata],  and 
capable  of  exsertion,  or  forming  part  of  the  last 
joint  of  the  tail  in  scorpions.  [Scobpion.]  The 
sting  of  the  bee  appears  to  the  naked  eye  a  simple 
needle-shaped  organ ;  but  the  microscope  shows 
that  it  is  formed  of  three  pieces:  A  short,  stout, 
cylindrico-conical  sheath  containing  two  setae,  dr 
lancets,  one  edge  thickened  and  furnished  with 
teeth  directed  backward,  the  other  sharp  and  cut¬ 
ting.  The  poison  apparatus  consists  of  two  glandu¬ 
lar  elongated  sacs,  and  terminates  by  one  or  two 
excretory  ducts.  Morphologically  viewed,  a  sting 
is  an  altered  oviduct. 

][  The  term  sting  is  sometimes  inaccurately  used  of 
the  bite  of  a  venomous  serpent,  and  of  the  forked 
tongue  of  snakes. 

“Beware  tie  secret  snake  that  shoots  a  sting.” 

Dryden:  Virgil's  AV/.iii.  145. 

sting  and  ling,  phr. 

1.  By  force  of  arms,  vi  et  armis.  {Scotch.) 

“  Unless  he  had  been  brought  there  sting  and  ling.” — 
Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xliv. 

2.  Entirely,  completely. 

sting-bull,  s. 

Ichthy. :  A  popular  name  for  Trachinus  draco, 
from  the  painful  effects  of  a  prick  from  the  spines 
of  the  dorsal  fin  and  of  the  operculum,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  sharp  enough  to  pierce  a  bull’s  hide. 
( Wood.) 


bdil,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  shin, 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion. 


bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 

-Sion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =b$l,  dgL 


sting-fish 
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sting-fish,  s. 

Ichthy.:  Trachinus  vipera,  common  on  the  North 
Atlantic  coasts.  Called  also  Otter-pike  and  Lesser 
Weaver. 

sting-moth,  s. 

Entom.:  Doratifera  vulnerans,  from  New  South 
Wales.  The  larva  is  furnished  with  protuberances 
on  the  head  and  on  the  tail,  from  which  it  projects 
slight  filaments,  capable  of  piercing  the  skin  and 
causing  painful  wounds.  ( Wood.) 
sting-nettle,  s.  [Nettle,  s.] 
sting-ray,  s. 

Ichthy.:  Any  individual  of  the  family  Trygonidae 
(q.  v.)  ;  specif.,  Trygon  pastinaca,  from  tropical 
seas.  The  tail  is  armed  in  its  middle  portion  with 
a  sharp,  flattened  bony  spine,  serrated  on  both 
sides,  projecting  upward  and  backward,  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  inflicting  a  very  severe  and  dangerous 
wound. 

sting-winkle,  s. 

ZoOl.:  Murex  erinaceus.  [Mueex,  1.] 
stih-gu-ree’,  s.  [Sting-ray.] 

StiAg'-er,  s.  [Eng.  sting,  v. ;  - er .]  One  who  or 
that  which  stings,  vexes,  or  gives  pain ;  a  heavy 
blow.  Applied  to  the  sting  of  an  insect  [Sting,  s., 
II.],  and,  erroneously  to  the  forked  tongue  of 
snakes. 

sting -I-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  stingy ;  -ly.]  In  a  stingy 
manner ;  with  mean  covetousness ;  meanly,  covet¬ 
ously  ;  in  a  niggardly  manner. 

sting'-i-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  stingy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  stingy ;  meanness,  covet¬ 
ousness,  niggardliness. 

“To  make  amends  for  his  stinginess  in  the  matter.” — 
Johnson:  Nodes  Nottinghamicce,  p.  19. 

sting'-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [Sting,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Piercing  with  or  as  with  a  sting; 
causing  acute  pain ;  sharp,  keen,  biting. 

2.  Bot. :  Covered  with  hairs  which  sting  the  hand 
that  touches  them.  Used  of  a  leaf,  a  plant,  &c. 
[Stinging-hair.] 

stinging-bush,  s. 

Bot. :  Jatropha  stimulans.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

stinging-hair,  s. 

Bot.  [pi.)  •  Sharp,  stiff  hairs,  containing  an  acrid 
fluid  which  is  injected  into  the  wound  which  they 
produce;  stimuli  (q.  v.).  Example,  the  nettle,  in 
which  the  apex  is  expanded  into  a  little  bulb,  which 
is  broken  oft  when  the  sting  is  slightly  touched, 
stinging-hymenoptera,  s.  pi. 

Entom.:  The  Aculeata  (q.  v.). 

Stliig-Ihg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  stinging;  -ly.]  In  a 
stinging  manner;  sharply,  keenly,  bitingly;  with 
biting  sarcasm. 

“  But  who  is  the  critic?  Disraeli  says,  stingingly,  ‘  The 
man  who  has  failed,’  and  who  tries  to  avenge  himself 
upon  those  who  succeed.” — Harper’s  Magazine,  July,  1836, 
p.  311. 

Sting -less,  *sting-lesse,  a.  [English  sting,  s.; 

- less .]  Having  no  sting  ;  destitute  of  a  sting ;  innoc¬ 
uous. 

“What  harm  can  there  be  in  a  stinglesse  snake?”— 
Bishop  Hall:  Balm  of  Gilead. 

Stln'-go,  *styn-go,  s.  [From  sting,  v.,  in  allusion 
to  its  sharp,  biting  taste.]  Strong  ale,  old  ale. 

*Thys  Frankly n,  syrs,  he  brewed  goode  ayle, 

And  he  called  it  rare  goode  styngo.” 

Barham:  Ingoldsby  Leg.}  St.  Dunstan. 
sting'-f  (1),  a.  [Eng.  sting,  v.;  -y .]  Having 
power  to  sting  or  produce  pain  ;  stinging. 

sting (2),  a.  [Eng.  sting;  -y ;  cf.  swing  and 
swinge ;  but  cf.  also  sk inch = to  stint.] 

1.  Extremely  close-fisted  and  covetous ;  meanly 
avaricious,  niggardly,  miserly. 

“  No  little  art  is  made  use  of  to  persuade  them  (my  ser¬ 
vants)  that  1  am  stingy,  and  that  my  place  is  the  worst  in 
the  town.” — Knox:  Essay  166. 

*2.  Scanty ;  not  full  or  abundant ;  as,  a  stingy  har¬ 
vest. 

stink,  *stlnck,  *stinke  (pa.  t.  stank,  *stonk, 
stunk,  pa.  par.  *stonken,  stunk),  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S. 
stincan  (pa.  t.  stanc,  stone,  pa.  par.  stuncen) ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  stinken;  Icel.  stOkkva ;  Dan .stinke;  Sw. 
stinka ;  Goth,  stiggkwan ;  Ger.  stinken .] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  emit  an  offensive  or  noisome  smell;  to 
send  out  a  disgusting  odor. 

“  Exhale  out  filthy  smoak  and  stinking  steams.” 

Bishop  Hall:  Satires,  i.  3. 

2.  Fig.:  To  be  offensive;  to  be  in  bad  odor  or 
reputation. 

“  Ful  soth  it  is  that  swiche  profered  service 
Stinketh.”  Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,164. 

B.  Trans.:  To  annoy  with  an  offensive  smell. 


stink,  *stinke,  *stynke,  s.  [Stink,  v.] 

1.  A  strong,  offensive  smell;  a  disgusting  odor ;  a 
stench. 

“  They  are  the  most  contemptible  people,  and  have  a 
kind  of  fulsom  scent,  no  better  than  a  stink  that  distin¬ 
guished!  them  from  others.” — Howell:  Letters,  bk.  i., 
let.  14. 

2.  A  disagreeable  exposure.  (Slang.) 
stink-ball,  s.  A  combustible  preparation,  com¬ 
posed  of  pitch,  rosin,  niter,  gun-powder,  colophony, 
assafeetida,  sulphur,  &c.  It  emits  a  suffocating 
smoke  and  smell,  and  is  thrown  among  working  par¬ 
ties,  or  on  an  enemy’s  deck  at  close  quarters.  Still 
used  by  the  Chinese  and  Malay  pirates. 

stink-stone,  s. 

Min. :  A  bituminous  limestone  which  gives  off  a 
fetid  odor  when  struck. 

stink-tree,  s. 

Bot.:  Viburnum  opulus.  So  called  because  the 
wood,  when  green,  and  the  fruit,  when  kept  too 
long,  emit  an  unpleasant  odor. 

stink-wood,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Oreodaphne,  and  spec.  (1)  Oreo- 
daphne  bullata;  (2)  Fcetidia  mauritiana ;  (3)  Zieria 
macrophylla. 

stink  -g,rd,  s.  [Eng.  stink ;  -ard.] 

1.  Ord.  tang.:  A  mean,  paltry  fellow. 

“No  matter,  stinkards,  row.” — Ben  Jonson:  Voyage. 

2.  ZoOl.:  [Mydaus,  Teledu.] 
stink  -er,  s.  [Eng.  stink ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  stinks ;  something  in¬ 
tended  to  offend  by  the  foul  smell ;  a  stinkpot. 

“The  air  may  be  purified  by  burning  of  stinkpots  or 
stinkers  in  contagious  lanes.” — Harvey. 

2.  A  name  applied  to  a  mean,  contemptible  fellow. 
Stink -horn,  s.  [Eng.  stink,  and  horn.  Named 

from  its  shape  and  from  its  offensive  odor.  (Prior.)] 
Bot. :  Phallus  impudicus. 
stlnk'-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Stink,  v.] 
stinking-badger,  s.  [Mydaus.] 
stinking-cedar,  s. 

Bot. :  Torreya  taxifolia,  a  tree  from  Florida.  So 
called  because  it  has  a  strong  and  peculiar  odor 
when  burnt  or  bruised.  The  wood  is  not  attacked 
by  insects. 

stinking-gladdon,  stinking-gladwyn,  s. 

Bot. :  Iris  foetidissima. 

stinking-horehound,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Ballota,  and  spec.  Ballota  nigra. 

stinking-mayweed,  s. 

Bot.:  Anthemis  cotula ,  a  corymbosely  branched 
composite _  plant,  with  glandular-dotted  leaves; 
occurring  in  cultivated  fields,  where  it  is  a  trouble¬ 
some  weed.  It  is  acrid  and  emetic,  and  the  leaves 
blister  the  hand, 
stinking-polecat,  s. 

Bot.:  Phallus  impudicus.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 
stinking-vervain,  s. 

Bot. :  Petiveria  alliacea. 
stinking-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  Cassia  occidentalis. 
stinking-wood,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Anagyris  foetida,  (2)  Cassia  occiden¬ 
talis. 

stinking-yew,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Torreya.  [Stinking-cedar.] 
stlnk'-Ing-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  stinking  ;  - ly .]  In  a 
stinking  or  disgusting  manner ;  disgustingly. 

“  Canst  thou  believe  thy  living  is  a  life, 

So  stinkingly  depending  ?” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  2. 
stlnk’-pot,  s.  [Eng.  stink,  wad  pot.) 

1.  A  vessel  used  by  the  Chinese  and  Malay  pirates 
to  throw  on  board  a  ship  to  suffocate  the  crew. 

*2.  A  vessel,  pot,  or  jar  full  of  stinking  materials. 
*3.  A  disinfectant. 

“  The  air  may  be  purified  by  fires  of  pitch  barrels,  espe¬ 
cially  in  close  places,  by  burning  of  stinkpots.” — Harvey. 

stlnk’-trap,  s.  [Eng.  stink,  and  trap.)  A  con¬ 
trivance  to  prevent  the  escape  of  effluvia  from  the 
openings  of  drains;  a  stench-trap. 

stint  (1) ,  *stinte,  *stynt,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  styntan 
=lit.,  to  make  dull,  hence  to  stop,  from  st«?ti=dull, 
obtuse;  Icel.  stytta= to  shorten,  from  stuttr=  short, 
stunted;  Sw.  dial.  stynta=to  shorten,  from  stunt= 
small,  short ;  Norw.  stytta,  stutta— to  shorten,  from 
slutt=  short.) 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  stop ;  to  cause  to  stop ;  to  put  an  end  to. 
“The  Reve  answered  and  saide,  Stint  thy  clappe.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,144. 


*2.  To  spare,  to  omit. 

“Mount  thee  on  the  wightest  steed; 

Spare  not  to  spur,  nor  stint  to  ride.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  i.  22. 

3.  To  restrain  within  certain  limits ;  to  bound,  to 
confine,  to  limit ;  to  restrict  to  a  scanty  allowance. 

“The  river,  stinted  in  its  supplies,  ran  at  a  very  low 
level.” — Chambers’  Journal,  July,  1879,  p.  366. 

4.  To  serve.  (Said  of  mares.) 

“The  mares  would  have  foaled  and  been  stinted  again.” 
— Field,  March  13,  1886. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  stop,  to  cease,  to  leave  off. 

“  But  I  will  never  stint,  nor  rest,  until  I  have  got  the 
full  and  exact  knowledge  hereof.” — Sir  T.  More:  Utopia; 
Giles  to  Buslide. 

stint  (2),  v.  t.  [Stent  (2),  s.]  T9  assign  a  certain 
task  or  labor  to,  on  the  completion  of  which  the 
person  employed  is  excused  for  the  day  or  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  time. 

stint  (1),  *stynt,  s.  [Stint  (1),  v .] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Limit,  bound,  restriction. 

“Without  being  ever  able  to  come  to  any  stop  or  stint.” 

— Locke:  Human  Understand.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  several  species  of 
the  genus  Tringa  (q.  v.).  The  Stint,  or  Common 
Stint  (T.  alpina),  is  known  also  as  the  Dunlin 
(q.  v.),  Purre,  Cfiurr,  Ox-bird,  and  Sea-snipe.  The 
Little  Stint  (T.  minuta),  the  American  Stint  (T. 
minutilla) ,  and  Temminck’s  Stint  (T.  temminckii) 
are  occasional  visitors  to  northern  Europe. 

“In  the  Household  Books  of  theL’Estrange  family,  and 
of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Styntes  seem  to  have 
varied  from  a  dozen  to  six  for  a  penny,  but  several  of  the 
smaller  species  were  comprised  under  this  name.” — Yarn- 
veil:  Brit.  Birds  (ed.  4th),  iii.  378. 

If  Common  without  stint : 

Laio  :  An  unmeasured  right  of  common  lasting  all 
the  year,  and  permitting  a  commoner  to  put  an  un¬ 
limited  number  of  cattle  upon  the  common.  It  is 
possible  in  law,  but  very  rarely  exists,  being  ulti¬ 
mately  cut  short  by  admeasurement  (q.  v.). 

Stint  (2),  s.  [Stint  (2),  n.]  A  quantity  assigned ; 
proportion ;  allotted  task  or  performance. 

“  Whilst  in  Birmingham  and  other  workhouses  able- 
bodied  men  were  required  to  pick  8  lb.  of  beaten  or  4  lb. 
of  unbeaten  oakum,  the  s tint  in  the  Wallsal  workhouse 
was  only  4  lb.  of  beaten.” — Echo,  Jan.  27,  1886. 

*stint'-3,n9e,  s.  [Eng.  s tint;  -ance.)  Restraint, 
stoppage,  stint. 

“  I  shall  weep  without  any  stintance.” — London  Prodigal, 
i.  1.  (1605.) 

stlnt'-ed,  pr.  par.,  or  a.  [Stint  (1),  v .] 
stlnt'-ed-ness,  subst.  [Eng .  stinted;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  stinted. 

stint -er,  s.  [Eng.  stint  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  stints. 

“  The  great  hinderer  and  stinter  of  it.” — South:  Ser¬ 
mons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  3. 

stlnt’-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  stint  (1),  s. ;  -ing.]  Stint, 
restriction. 

stlnt'-less,  a.  [Eng,  st int  (l),s. ;  -less.]  With¬ 
out  stint;  unstinted. 

“  The  stintless  tears  of  old  Heraclitus.” 

Mars  ton.  (  Webster. ) 

stl'-pg,,  s.  [Gr.  stype— tow.] 

Bot.;  Feather-grass;  the  typical  genus  of  Stipeae 
(q.  v.).  Inflorescence  an  erect,  somewhat  contracted 
panicle;  spikelets  one-flowered ;  glumes  two, mem¬ 
branaceous,  larger  than  the  floret,  outer  one  invo¬ 
lute,  with  a  very  long,  twisted  awn,  which  finally 
separates  at  a  joint  near  its  base.  Steudel  describes 
104  species.  They  are  widely  distributed,  but  are 
most  abundant  in  warm  countries.  Stipa  pennata 
is  the  Common  Feather-grass.  Ithas  rigid,  setace¬ 
ous,  grooved  leaves,  and  exceedingly  long  awns, 
feathery  at  the  point.  It  is  very  ornamental  in 
gardens  in  summer,  and  if  gathered  before  the  seeds 
are  ripe  it  retains  its  long  feathery  awns,  and  is 
sometimes  dyed  of  various  colors  and  used  for  dec¬ 
orative  purposes. 

stipe,  stl’-pe§,  s.  [Lat.  stipes= a  log,  a  stock, 
the  trunk  of  a  tree.] 

Botany : 

1.  The  petiole  of  a  fern. 

2.  The  stalk  supporting  the  pileus  of  a  fungal. 

3.  The  caudex  of  an  endogen,  especially  of  a  palm, 
stl-pe-ee,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  stip(a) ;  Lat.  fern. 

pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Grasses, 
stl’-pel,  s.  [Stipule.] 

Bot.  (pi.) :  Stipules  at  the  base  of  each  leaflet  of 
a  pinnated  leaf  in  addition  to  the  two  at  the  base 
of  the  common  petiole. 

stl'-pend,  s.  [Lat.  stipendium  (for  stippendium 
or  stipipendium,  from  stips  (genit.  sfipis)=  small 
coin,  and  pendo= to  weigh  out)  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  esti- 
pendio ;  Ital.  stipendio .]  A  periodical  payment  for 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  hSr,  th§re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wglf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw.’ 


stirious 


stipend 

services  rendered ;  an  annual  salary  or  allowance, 
especially  the  income  of  an  ecclesiastical  benefice, 
and  in  the  Roman  Church  the  sum  which  a  priest 
may  demand  for  saying  mass  for  a  special  intention. 
In  Scotland,  a  term  applied  specifically  to  the  pro¬ 
vision  made  for  the  support  of  the  parochial  min¬ 
ister  of  the  Established  Church.  It  consists  of  pay¬ 
ments  made  in  money  or  grain,  or  both,  varjung  in 
amount  according  to  the  extent  of  the  parish,  and 
the  state  of  the  free  teinds,  or  of  any  other  fund 
specially  set  apart  for  the  purpose. 

“It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  an  official  man  would 
have  been  well  paid  if  he  had  received  a  fourth  or  fifth 
part  of  what  would  now  be  an  adequate  stipend." — Macau¬ 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

fstl  -pend,  v.  t.  [Stipend,  s.]  To  pay  by  a  settled 
stipend,  salary,  or  allowance. 

“I,  sir,  am  a  physician;  and  am  stipended  in  this  island 
to  be  so  to  the  governours  of  it.” — Shelton:  Don  Quixote , 
ch.  xlvii. 

*stl-pen-dar'-l-gn,  a.  [Eng.  stipend;  -arian.] 
Mercenary,  hired ;  acting  from  mercenary  motives  ; 
stipendiary. 

Sti-pen-di  ar  -I-g.il,  a.  [Eng.  stipendiary ;  -an.] 
Acting  from  mercenary  motives ;  hired  stipendiary. 

stl-pen'-di  a-ry,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  stipendiarius , 
from stipendium— a  stipend  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  stipendiaire.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Receiving  pay,  wages,  or  salary;  per¬ 
forming  services  for  a  fixed  stipend  or  salary. 

“The  usual  pay  of  a  curate  or  of  a  stipendiary  parish 
priest.” — Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  i.,  ch.  x. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  performs  services  for  a  settled  stipend, 
payment,  or  allowance. 

“If  thou  art  become 
A  tyrant’s  vile  stipendiary.” 

Glover:  Leonidas,  viii. 

2.  A  stipendiary  magistrate  (q.  v.). 

*11.  Eng.  Law  :  A  feudatory  who  owed  service  to 
his  lord. 

stipendiary-estate,  s. 

Eng.  Laic :  A  feud  or  estate  granted  in  return  for 
services,  generally  of  a  military  kind. 

stipendiary-magistrate,  s.  A  paid  magistrate 
acting  in  large  towns,  and  appointed  by  the  Home 
Secretary  on  behalf  of  the  Crown. 

stl-pen  -dl-ate,  v.  t.  [Stipend,]  To  endow 
with  a  stipend  or  salary. 

“Professors  stipendiated  by  the  great  cardinal.” — 
Evelyn:  Diary,  Sept.  14,  1664. 

sti  -pend-less,  a.  [Eng. stipend;  -less.]  Having 
no  stipend,  allowance,  or  compensation. 

sti  -per-stone,  s.  [A.  S.  stipere= a  pillar  (?),  and 
Eng.  stone.] 

Geog.  The  local  name  of  natural  quartzose 

eminences  forming  the  summits  of  the  hills  flanking 
the  mining  districts  of  Shelve,  at  heights  varying 
from  1,500  to  1,600  feet.  ( Murchison .) 

stiperstone-group,  s. 

Geol.:  The  lowest  beds  of  the  Lower  Silurian. 
Called  also  the  Arenig  group. 
stl-pe§,  s.  [Stipe.] 

stip'-I-form,  a.  [Latin  stipes  (genit.  stipitis)—a 
trunk,  and/orma=form.] 

Bot. :  Having  an  unbranched  trunk  like  that  of 
an  endogenous  tree,  as  the  Papaw. 

Stlp-I-tate,  a.  [Lat.  stipes  (genit.  stipitis)  —  the 
trunk  of  a  tree.] 

Bot. :  Elevated  on  a  stalk  which  is  neither  a 
petiole  nor  a  peduncle ;  furnished  with  a  stipe. 

Stip  -ite,  subst.  [Lat.  stip(es)=  a  trunk  ;  suff.  -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  lignite  named  from  the  fact 
that  the  woody  texture  of  trunks  of  trees  is  appar¬ 
ent. 

stl-pit  -I-form,  a.  [Stipiform.] 

Bot. :  Resembling  a  stock  or  stem, 
stip  -pie,  v.  t.  [Dut.  stippelen=to  speckle,  to 
cover  with  dots,  from  stippel= a  speckle,  dimin. 
from  stip— a  point;  Dut.  &  Ger.  stippen= to  make 
dots  or  points ;  Dut.  stip;  Low  Ger.  stippe= a  dot, 
a  point.] 

1.  Engrav. :  To  engrave  by  means  of  dots,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  engraving  in  lines. 

2.  Paint.:  To  paint  by  means  of  small  touches 
rather  than  by  broad  touches  or  washes. 

“Those  who  color  and  stipple  their  pictures  to  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  highly-finished  miniatures.” — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

stip -pie,  stip’rpling,  s.  [Stipple,  v.]  A  mode 
of  engraving  in  imitation  of  chalk  drawings,  in 
which  the  effect  is  produced  by  dots  instead  of 
lines.  Each  dot,  when  magnified,  is,  however,  a 
group  of  smaller  ones.  Used  also  of  painting. 
[Stipple,  v.  2.] 
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stip  -pier,  subst.  [Stipple,  v.]  An  artist’s  brush 
used  for  stippling.  [Stipple,  v.  2.] 

“A  stippler  made  of  hog’s  hair.” — Cassell’s  Technical 
Educator,  pt.  xi.,  p.  304. 

stlp’-pllng,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Stipple,  v.] 

stippling-machine,  s. 

Metal-work. :  A  machine  or  tool  for  giving  a 
roughened,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  matted  surface  to 
metal  in  order  that  the  dead  portions  may  form  a 
foil  to  the  more  lustrous  ones, 
stip  -tic,  a.  &  s.  [Styptic.] 
stlp  -g-lg  (pi.  stlp'-u-lae)  s.  [Stipule.] 
stip-it-la  -ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  stipul(e) ; 
•aceous.] 

Bot.:  Occupying  the  place  of  stipules,  as  the 
prickles  at  the  base  of  the  petiole  in  Paliurus  aus¬ 
tralis. 

stlp  -g-lgr,  a.  [Eng.  stipul(e) ;  -ar.] 

Bot. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  standing  in  the  place  of 
stipules. 

stipular-buds,  s.pl. 

Bot.:  A  bud  enveloped  by  the  stipules,  as  are 
those  of  the  Tulip-tree. 

stip -a-lgr-y,  a.  [Eng.  stipul(e) ;  -ary.] 

Bot. :  Relating  to  stipules  ;  stipular. 

Stlp'-U-late,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Lat.  stipulatus,  pa.  par. 
of  stipulor=  to  settle  an  agreement,  to  bargain; 
lit.=to  make  fast,  from  O.  Lat.  stipulus—  fast,  firm  ; 
allied  to  stipes = a  post ;  Fr.  stipuler ;  Sp.  and  Port. 
estipular ;  Ital.  stipulare.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  make  a  bargain,  agreement,  or 
covenant  with  any  person  or  persons  to  do  or  to  for¬ 
bear  to  do  any  thing;  to  bargain,  to  contract,  to 
make  terms.  (Often  followed  by  for;  as,  to  stipu¬ 
late  for  a  longer  time.) 

“  The  parties  stipulating  must  both  possess  the  liberty 
of  assent  and  refusal.”— Paley.  Moral  Philosophy,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  iii. 

B.  Trans.:  To  settle  by  agreement  or  covenant ;  to 
arrange. 

“Those  articles  which  were  stipulated  in  their  favor.” — 
Howell:  Letters,  bk.  i.,  let.  20. 

Stlp'-u-late,  a.  [Eng.  stipul(e) ;  -ate.] 

Bot. :  Having  stipules  on  it. 

stlp  -a-lat-ed,  a.  [Stipulate,  v.]  Agreed  on, 
contracted,  covenanted,  bargained ;  determined  by 
stipulation ;  as,  He  finished  the  work  in  the  stipu¬ 
lated  time. 

stipulated-damage,  s. 

Law:  Liquidated  damage  (q.v.). 
stlp-u-la’-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  stipulationem, 
accus.  of  stipulatio ,  from  stipulatus,  pa.  par.  of 
stipulor  =to  stipulate  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  estipulacion ;  Ital. 
stipulazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  stipulating,  bargaining,  agreeing,  or 
covenanting ;  a  bargaining,  contracting,  or  agree¬ 
ing. 

“  Without  the  express  stipulation  of  any  other  condi¬ 
tion.” — Bp.  Horsley:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  42. 

2.  That  which  is  stipulated  or  agreed  on  ;  a  con¬ 
tract  or  bargain  ;  a  particular  article,  item,  or  con¬ 
dition  in  a  contract  or  covenant. 

“Being  obliged  under  the  same  laws  and  stipulations  ” 
— Scott:  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii. ,  ch.  viii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Botany :  The  situation  and  structure  of  the 
stipules. 

2.  Law:  An  undertaking,  in  the  nature  of  bail, 
taken  in  the  Admiralty  Courts. 

stip  -g-la-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  stipulates, 
contracts,  bargains,  or  covenants. 

Stlp'-ule,  Stlp  -a-la  (pl-  stlp  -u-lse),  s.  [Latin 
stipula=a  stalk,  stem,  or  blade  of  corn,  dimin. 
from  stipes  (q.  v).]  • 

Botany  (pl.) : 

1.  Two  small  appendages,  generally  tapering  at 
the  end,  situated  at  the  base  of  a  petiole  on  each 
side,  and  generally  of  a  less  firm  texture  than  the 
petiole  itself.  They  either  adhere  to  the  base  of 
the  petiole  or  are  separate;  they  may  last  as  long 
as  the  leaf,  or  fall  off  before  it.  In  texture  they 
may  be  membranous,  leathery,  or  spiny  ;  in  margin 
entire  or  laciniated.  Stipules  are  absent  in  exogens 
with  opposite  leaves,  in  some  with  alternate  leaves, 
and  in  the  great  majority  of  endogens.  They  are 
probably  transformed  leaves.  [Ochrea,  Reticu¬ 
lum.] 

|2.  Appendages  at  the  base  of  the  leaves  in 
Jungermanniacese  andHepaticse. 
stlp  aled,  a.  [Eng.  stipul(e)  ;  -ed.] 

Bot. :  (Furnished  with  stipules,  or  leafy  append¬ 
ages. 


stir,  v.  t.&  i.  [A.  S.  styrian— to  stir,  to  move; 
allied  to  Icel.  styrr—  stir,  disturbance ;  Dut .  storen 
=to  disturb,  to  interrupt;  Sw.  sU'rra ;  Ger.  stOren= 
to  disturb ;  O.  H.  Ger.  stoeren,  st&ren— to  scatter,  to 
destroy,  to  disturb.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  move ;  to  cause  to  move ;  to  cause  to  change 
place  in  any  way. 

“He  could  not  stir  bis  pettitoes.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  4. 

2.  To  agitate ;  to  cause  the  particles  of,  as  of  a 
liquid,  to  change  places,  by  passing  something 
through  it ;  to  disturb. 

“  My  mind  is  troubled,  like  a  fountain  stirred" 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  3. 

3.  To  agitate ;  to  bring  into  debate ;  to  bring  for¬ 
ward,  to  moot,  to  start. 

“  Preserve  the  right  of  thy  place,  but  stir  not  ques¬ 
tions  of  jurisdiction.” — Bacon. 

4.  To  agitate,  to  disturb. 

“  I  will  stir  him  strongly.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

*5.  To  incite  to  action ;  to  instigate,  to  prompt, 
to  stimulate. 

“ Stirred  by  a  painted  beauty  to  his  verse.” 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  21. 

*6.  To  excite,  to  raise ;  to  put  in  motion. 

“  To  stir  a  mutiny  in  the  mildest  thoughts.” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  iv.  L 

*7.  To  arouse,  to  awaken. 

“’Tis  time  to  stir  him  from  his  trance.” 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  L 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  move  one’s  self ;  to  change  posture,  posi¬ 
tion,  or  place ;  to  go  or  pass  from  one  place  to 
another  in  any  way. 

2.  To  make  a  disturbing  or  agitating  motion,  as 
in  liquid,  by  passing  something  through  it. 

3.  To  be  in  motion ;  not  to  be  still ;  to  bustle 
about.  (Shakesp. :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  1.) 

*4.  To  be  roused;  to  be  agitated. 

“That  .  .  .  for  which  the  people  stir.” 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

5.  To  be  on  foot ;  to  exist,  to  occur,  to  happen. 

“No  ill  luck  stirring 
But  what  lights  on  my  shoulders.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  1. 

6.  To  become  the  object  of  notice  or  conversa 
tion  ;  to  be  on  foot. 

7.  To  be  already  out  of  bed  in  the  morning. 

“You  are  early  stirring." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  2. 

If  To  stir  up  : 

1.  To  excite ;  to  put  or  bring  into  action ;  to  start. 

“I  will  stir  up  in  England  some  black  storm.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  1. 

2.  To  incite,  to  animate ;  to  instigate  by  inflam¬ 
ing  passions. 

“The  words  of  Judas  were  very  good,  and  able  to  stir 
them  up  to  valor.” — 2  Maccabees  xiv.  17. 

3.  To  quicken,  to  enliven  ;  to  make  more  lively  or 
vigorous. 

“The  use  of  the  passions  is  to  stir  up  the  mind  and  put 
it  upon  action.” — Addison. 

4.  To  disturb;  as,  to  stir  up  the  sediments  of  a 
liquid. 

*stTr,  subst.  [Icel.  styrr— a  disturbance,  a  stir.] 
[Stir,  v.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  in  motion  or  in  action;  agi¬ 
tation  ;  tumult,  bustle,  noise. 

“  There  is  no  stir  or  walking  in  the  streets.” 

Shakesp. :  Julius  C Cesar,  i.  3. 

2.  Public  disturbance  or  commotion  ;  tumultuous 
ox  seditious  uproar. 

“What  halloing  and  what  stir  is  this  to-day  f” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  v.  4. 

3.  Agitation  of  thought;  disturbance  of  mind, 
excitement. 

“  This  kind  of  writing  makes  an  angry  stir  in  the  blood 
of  men.” — Brit.  Quart.  Review,  lvii.  510  (1873.). 

stir,  s.  [See  def.]  Sir.  (Scotch.) 

“I’m  seeking  for  service,  stir." — Scott:  Old  Mortality, 
ch.  viii. 

stir'-g-bout,  subst.  [Eng.  stir,  v.,  and  about.]  A 
dishcomposed  of  oatmeal  and  water  boiled  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  consistency,  or  of  oatmeal  and  dripping  mixed 
together  and  stirred  about  in  a  frying-pan. 

Stlr'-I-at-ed,  a.  [Lat.  stiria— an  icicle.]  Orna¬ 
mented  with  pendants  like  icicles. 

*stlr'-l-0us,  *stlr-rl-0us,  a.  [Lat.  stiria= an 
icicle.]  Resembling  an  icicle  or  icicles. 

“The  stirious  or  stillicidious  dependences  of  ice.” — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 


btfll,  bdy;  pfiut,  jdwl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
'Cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -gion  ■=  zhun.  -tious.  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  <&c.  —  bgl.  deL 


stirk 
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stoak 


Stirk,  s.  [A.  S.  styrc,  styric,  a  dimin.  of  steor— a 
6teer.]  [Steer  (1) ,  subst.]  A  young  steer  or  heifer, 
between  one  and  two  years  old. 

"To  procure  restitution  in  integrum  of  every  stirk  and 
etot  that  the  chief,  his  forefathers,  and  his  clan  had  sto¬ 
len.” — Scott;  Waverley,  ch.  xv. 

stlr'-less,  a.  [Eng.  stir;  -less.']  Still;  without 
motion ;  motionless. 

“But  silence,  and  a  stirless  breath 
Which  neither  was  of  life  nor  death.” 

Byron:  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  ix. 

stir  -ling-ite,  s.  [After  Stirling,  New  Jersey.] 
Min. :  (1)  The  same  as  Robpperite  (q.  v.) ;  (2)  the 
tame  as  Sterlingitf,  (q.  v.). 

♦stirp,  *stirpe,  s.  [Lat.  stirps— a  stock.]  Race, 
family,  generation,  stock. 

“She  is  sprong  of  noble  stirpe  and  high.” 

Chaucer;  Court  of  Love. 

stirp'-i-cul-ture,  s.  [Lat.  stirps  (genit.  stirpis) 
=a  stock,  and  Eng.  culture.]  The  breeding  of  spe¬ 
cial  stocks  or  races. 


stirps,  s.  [Lat.=a  stock.] 

1.  Bot.:  A  rare  or  permanent  variety,  as  the  Red- 
cabbage.  ( Treas .  of  Bot.) 

2.  Law:  The  person  from  whom  a  family  is 
descended;  family,  kindred. 

♦stir  -rage  (ageasig),s.  [Eng.  stir ;  -age.]  The 
act  of  stirring;  stir. 

“Every  small  stirrage  waketh  them.” — Granger:  On 
Eccles.,  p.  320. 

stir  '-rer,  s.  [Eng.  stir,  v. ;  -er .] 

1.  One  who  stirs  or  is  in  motion. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  stirs  or  puts  in  motion  ; 
specif.,  an  instrument  to  keep  a  solution  or  the  like 
from  settling,  or  to  mix  more  completely  the  ingre¬ 
dients  of  a  mixture. 

3.  An  exciter,  inciter,  or  instigator. 

“These  uglie  stirrers  of  rebellion.” — Sir  J.  Cheke:  Burt 
of  Sedition. 


4.  One  who  rises  in  the  morning. 

“An  early  stirrer.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  2. 
Stirrer-up,  s.  An  inciter,  an  instigator. 

“An  industrious  stirrer-up  of  doubts.” — Atterbury: 
Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  8. 

Stir -ring,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Stir,  u.] 

A.  As  pr. par,:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Being  constantly  in  motion ;  bustling  about ; 
characterized  by  stir  or  bustle;  active,  energetic; 
accustomed  to  a  busy  life. 

2.  Animating,  rousing,  exciting,  stimulating. 


C. 


“But  now,  the  stirring  ver6e  we  hear, 

Like  trump  in  dying  soldier’s  ear!” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  v.  2L 

As  substantive : 


1.  The  act  of  moving  or  setting  in  motion ;  the 
state  of  being  in  motion. 

2.  Impulse,  stimulus,  prompting. 

“It  feels  not  now  the  stirrings  of  desire.” 

Crabbe:  Tales  of  the  Hall,  viii. 

stir’-rup,  *stir-op,  *stir-rop,  *stir-rope,  *sty- 
rop,  *Sty-rope,  s.  [For  styrope,  from  A.  S.  stirdp, 
stigrdp,  from  stigan=  to  climb,  to  mount,  and  rdp= 
a  rope,  the  original  stirrup  being  merely  a  rope  for 
mounting  into  the  saddle;  O.  Dut.  stegel-reep, 
steegh-reep,  from  stijgen—  to  mount,  and  reep= a 
rope;  Icel.  stig-reip,  from  stiga,  and  reip ;  German 
stegreif,  from  steigen,  and  reif.] 


I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  leather  strap,  or  similar  device, 
suspended  from  a  saddle,  and  having  at  its  lower 
end  a  loop,  ring,  or  other  suitable  appliance  for  re¬ 
ceiving  the  foot  of  the  rider,  and  used  to  assist  him 
in  mounting  a  horse,  as  well  as  to  enable  him  to  sit 
steadily  in  the  saddle  while  riding,  and  also  to 
relieve  him  by  supporting  a  part  of  the  weight  of 
the  body. 


“Dundee  turned  round,  stood  up  in  his  stirrups,  and, 
waving  his  hat,  invited  them  to  come  on.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 


IT Stirrups  were  not  known  to  the  ancients,  and  in 
the  second  century,  B.  C.,  the  highways  in  and 
around  ancient  Rome  were  fitted  with  stones  to 
enable  hotsemen  to  mount.  Stirrups  were  intro¬ 
duced  about  the  fifth  century,  but  were  not  general 
till  about  the  twelfth. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Carpentry: 

(1)  A  device  for  holding  a  rafter-post  or  strut  to  a 
tie.  In  wooden  construction  it  consists  of  a 
wrought- iron  loop,  secured  by  a  through  bolt  to  one 
piece  and  embracing  the  foot  of  the  other.  In  iron 
framing  the  stirrup  is  usually  wrought  on  the  tie. 

(2)  An  iron  strap  to  support  a  beam. 

2.  Machinery: 

(1)  A  band  or  strap  which  is  bent  around  one 
object  and  is  secured  to  another  by  its  tangs  or 
branches. 


(2)  The  iron  loop  or  clevis  by  which  the  mill-saw 
is  suspended  from  the  muley-head  or  in  the  sash. 

3.  Naut. :  A  rope  with  an  eye  at  the  end  for  sup 
porting  a  foot-rope  below  its  yard. 

4.  Shipbuild. :  A  plate  which  laps  on  each  side  of 
a  vessel’s  dead-wood  at  the  stem  or  stern,  and  bolts 
through  all. 

stirrup-bar,  s. 

Saddlery:  The  part  of  a  saddle  to  which  the 
stirrup-strap  is  attached. 

stirrup-cup,  stirrup-glass,  s.  A  parting  glass 
of  liquor  given  to  a  traveler  when  he  has  mounted 
his  horse  and  is  about  to  leave. 

“Lord  Marmion’s  bugles  blew  to  horse: 

Then  came  the  stirrup-cup  in  course.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  i.  31. 

stirrup-iron,  s. 

Saddl. :  The  ring  suspended  from  a  saddle,  and  in 
which  the  foot  is  placed. 

stirrup-ladder,  s.  A  thatcher’s  short  ladder 
which  is  attached  to  the  roof  by  spikes, 
stirrup-leather,  stirrup-strap,  s. 

Saddl. :  The  strap  by  which  the  stirrup  is  attached 
to  the  saddle. 

*stirrup-oil,  s.  A  sound  thrashing  (orig.  with  a 
stirrup-leather) . 

“To  give  one  some  stirrup-oyl.  Aliquem fustigare.” — 
Coles. 

stirrup-piece,  s.  A  name  given  to  a  piece  of 
wood  or  iron  in  framing,  by  which  any  part  is  sus¬ 
pended  ;  a  vertical  or  inclined  tie. 

stirrup-strap,  s.  [Stirrup-leather.] 

stirrup-verse,  s.  A  verse  at  parting.  ( Haiti - 
well.) 

stir-rup-less,  a.  [Eng.  stirrup;  -less.]  With¬ 
out  stirrups  ;  not  having  stirrups. 

“The  equestrian  statue  of  George  IV.  sitting  stirrup¬ 
less  on  a  spiritless  steed.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

stltgh,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Stitch,  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  To  form  stitches  on  ;  to  sew  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  show  on  the  surface  a  continuous  line  of 
stitches. 

(2)  To  unite  together  by  sewing. 

“Full  many  a  feather 
With  twine  of  thread  he  stitch’d  together.” 

King:  Art  of  Love. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  join,  to  unite,  to  repair,  to  mend. 

“It  is  in  your  hand  as  well  to  stitch  up  his  life  again, 
as  it  was  before  to  rent  it.” — Sidney:  Arcadia. 

II.  Agric. :  To  form  into  ridges. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  practice  stitching  or  needle¬ 
work  ;  to  sew. 

stltgh,  *stiche,  *styche,s.  [A.  S.sftce=a  prick¬ 
ing  sensation,  from  stician= to  prick,  to  pierce,  to 
stick  (q.  v.) ;  Ger.  stich=  a  prick,  a  stitch,  from 
stechen— to  prick ;  sticken— to  stitch ;  Dut.  stikken; 
Sw.  sticka .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  sharp,  spasmodic  pain  in  the  side ;  a  sharp 
local  pain. 

“It  taketh  away  the  stitches  in  the  side.” — P.  Holland: 
Pliny,  bk.  xxi.,  ch.  xix. 

*(2)  A  contortion  or  twist  of  the  face. 

(3)  A  single  pass  of  a  needle  in  sewing. 

“There  are  four  sorts  of  stitches  mentioned  by  the 
ancients.” — Wiseman:  Surgery,  bk.  v.,  ch.  i. 

(4)  A  single  turn  of  the  wool  or  thread  round  a 
needle  in  knitting ;  a  link  of  thread ;  as,  to  take  up 
or  drop  a  stitch;  to  cut  the  stitches  of  a  dress,  &c. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Used  to  express  the  smallest  part  of  dress  or 
clothing,  or  the  like.  ( Colloq .) 

“  With  every  stitch  of  clothing  wet,  and  no  facilities 
for  drying  them.” — Field,  April  4,  1885. 

*(2)  Space  passed  over  at  one  time ;  distance,  way. 

II.  Agric. :  A  space  between  two  double  furrows 
in  plowed  ground ;  a  furrow  or  ridge. 

“  Many  a  man  at  plow  .  .  .  drave  earth  here  and  there. 

And  turned  up  stitches  orderly.” 

Chapman:  Homer's  Hiad,  xviii. 

stitch-wheel,  s.  [Pricker,  s.,  II.  4.] 

Stit?h  -el,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind  of  hairy 
wool.  ( Prov .) 

stitgh’-er,  s.  [Eng.  stitch,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
stitches. 

stltgh'-er-y,  s.  [Eng.  stitch;  -ery.]  Needle¬ 
work,  sewing.  (Used  contemptuously.) 

“  Come,  lay  aside  your  stitchery;  play  the  idle  housewife 
with  me  this  afternoon.” — Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  3. 


♦stitgh’-f all-en,  *stitch-faln,  a.  [Eng.  stiteh, 
and  fallen.]  Fallen,  as  a  stitch  in  knitting.  (D.g- 
den :  Juvenal,  x.  309.) 
stitgh’-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Stitch,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  art  of  sewing  or  of  making  stitches. 

2.  Work  done  by  sewing;  stitched  work. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Agric.:  The  formation  of  land  into  ridges  or 
divisions. 

2.  Bookbind.:  Fastening  the  sheets  of  a  pamphlet 
or  book  together  hy  threads  passed  through  holes 
simply  stabbed  through  the  pile.  A  cheap  substi¬ 
tute  for  sewing. 

stitching-horse,  s.  A  sewing-horse  (q.  v.). 
stitgh’-wort,  s.  [Eng.  stitch,  s.,  and  wort.] 
Botany : 

1.  The  genus  Stellaria,  and  spec.  S.  holostea.  So 
named  because  used  in  some  parts  as  a  remedy  for 
stitch  in  the  side. 

2.  Plantago  holosteum. 

♦stith,  *stithe,  *stythe,  s.  [Icel.  stedhi ;  Sw, 
stad.]  An  anvil. 

“  Determined  to  strike  on  the  stith  while  the  iron  was 
hot.” — Greene:  Card  of  Fancy. 

♦stith,  *stithe,  a.  [A.  S.  stidh;  O.  Fris.  stith.] 
Strong,  stiff,  rigid. 

“  Stith  and  strong.”— Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodxis,  1,591 

stith -jf,  *stith-ie,  *steth-y,  s.  [Stith,  s.J 

1.  A  smith’s  workshop  ;  a  forge,  a  smithy. 

‘  ‘  My  imaginations  are  as  foul 
As  Vulcan’s  stithy.”  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

2.  An  anvil.  , 

“There  is  of  it  [steele]  which  serveth  better  for  stithit 
or  anvil  heads.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxiv.,  ch.  xiv. 

stith'-^,  *styth-y,  v.t.  [Stithy,  s.]  To  forge, 
as  a  smith  on  an  anvil. 

“  The  forge  that  stithied  Mars  his  helm.” 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  5. 

stive  (1),  v.t.&i.  [O.  Fr.  estiver ;  Lat.  stipo= 
to  compress,  to  pack  tight;  Dot.  stijven ;  Sw.styfva: 
German  steifen— to  stiffen.  Allied  to  stiff  (q.  v.).J 
[Stifle,  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  stiffen. 

“The  hote  sunne  hade  so  hard  the  hides  stiued.” 

William  of  Palerne,  3,033. 

2.  To  stuff;  to  pack  close;  to  cram,  to  crowd; 
hence,  to  make  not,  sultry,  or  close ;  to  render 
stifling. 

“His  chamber  was  commonly  stived  with  friends  or 
suitors  of  one  kind  or  other.” — Wotton:  Remains,  p.  172. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  be  stifled;  to  stew,  as  in  a  close 
atmosphere. 

♦stive  (2),  v.t.  [A  variant  of  stew  (q.  v.).]  To 
stew,  as  meat. 

Stive  (l),s.  [Cf.  Ger. staub ;  Dan.  sfcet;=dust,  or 
perhaps  from  stive  (1),  v.]  The  floating  dust  in 
flour-mills  during  the  operation  of  grinding. 

stive  (2),s.  [Stive  (2),v.]  A  brothel,  a  stews. 
Stived,  a.  [Stive  (k),  u.]  Close,  stuffy,  stifling- 
“Mounting  to  the  fifth  story  of  the  rickety,  stived 
building.” — Scribner’s  Magazine,  Nov.,  1878,  p.  78. 

sti'-ver  (1) ,  subst.  [Dut.  stuiver;  allied  to  Ger 
stilber— a  stiver.] 

*1.  Lit. :  An  old  Dutch  coin  and  money  of  account 
worth  about  2  cents. 

“They  will  not  budge  under  a  stiver.” — Dampier:  Voy¬ 
ages,  an.  1693. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  of  little  or  no  value ;  a  straw, 
a  fig. 

♦sti'-ver  (2),  subst.  [Eng.  stive  (2),  s. ;  -er.]  An 
inhabitant  of  the  stives  or  stews  ;  a  harlot, 
stiveg,  s.  [Stews.] 

sti'-vy,  v.  t.  [Prob.  connected  with  stive  (1) .  v.] 
Golf:  To  stimy  (q.  v.). 

“With  a  good  put  stivied  his  opponent.” — Field,  Oct.  3, 
1885. 

sto  -a,  s.  [Gr. = a  porch.] 

Gr.  Arch.:  A  porch,  a  portico;  specially  of  the 
Stoa  Poikile  referred  to  in  the  extract.  [Stoic.] 
“The  schools  of  ancient  sages;  his,  who  bred 
Great  Alexander  to  subdue  the  world, 

Lyceum  there,  and  painted  Stoa  next.” 

Milton:  P.  R.,  iv.  253. 

Stoak,  v.  t.  [Cf.  Ger.  stocken=  to  stop.]  To  stop 
up ;  to  choke.  (Prov.) 


fate,  fat,  fare  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  car,  rffle,  full;  try,  Syrian.  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


stoastoma 


std-as  -to-mg,  s.  [Gr.  stoa=  a  roofed  colonnade, 
and  storna=a  mouth.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Cyclostomidae  (  Woodward) ,  of 
Helicinidse  {Tate),  with  nineteen  species,  from 
Jamaica.  Shell  minute,  globose-conic  or  depressed, 
spirally  striated ;  operculum  shelly,  lamellar. 

stoat,  *stOtt,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  stot—(l)  a  stoat, 

(2)  a  horse,  a  stallion,  (3)  a  bullock;  Icel.  stutr=  a 
bull;  Sw .  stut ;  Dan  .stud;  Norw.  stut.) 

ZoOl.:  Mustela  erminea,  the  Ermine  (q.  v.). 

“  It  is  exceedingly  sanguinary  in  disposition  and  agile 
in  its  movements:  it  feeds  principally  on  the  rat,  the 
water-vole,  and  the  rabbit,  which  it  pursues  with  unusual 
pertinacity  and  boldness,  hence  the  name  stoat,  signify¬ 
ing  bold,  by  which  it  is  commonly  known.” — Enoyc.  Brit. 
\(ed.  9th),  viii.  526. 

j  sto-ble,  s.  [Stubble.] 

*stob  -wort,  *stub  -wort,  s.  [English  stub,  and 
wort.) 

Bot.:  Oxalis  acetosella. 

*st6'-cgh,  subst.  [lr.  &  Gael.  stocach—&  kitchen 
lounger.]  An  attendant,  a  horseboy,  a  hanger-on. 

“He  holdeth  himself  a  gentleman,  and  scorneth  to 
work,  which  he  saith  is  the  life  of  a  peasant;  but  thence¬ 
forth  becometh  a  horseboy  or  a  stocah  to  some  kern.” — 
Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

stoc-cade  (l),  *stoc-ca  -do,  *sto-ca  -dg,  subst. 
[French  estoccade ;  Sp.  estocada;  Ital.  stoccata=  a 
thrust  with  a  weapon,  from  Fr.  estoc;  Sp.  estoque; 
Ital.  stocco= a  truncheon,  a  short  sword  ;  Ger.  stock 
=a  stick,  a  staff,  a  stock  (q.  v.).]  A  thrust  in  fenc¬ 
ing  ;  a  stab ;  a  thrust  with  a  rapier. 

“Tut,  sir;  I  could  have  told  you  more;  in  these  times 
Jou  stand  on  distance;  your  passes,  stoccados,  and  I  know 
pot  what.” — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  ii.  1. 

*stoc-cade  (2),s.  [Stockade,  s.] 

*stoc-cade  ,  v.  t.  [Stockade,  v.] 

*sto-chas -tic,  *sto-chas'-tick,  a.  [Gr.  stochas- 
tifco.s— conjectural,  from  stochazomai=to  aim  at  a 
mark,  to  conjecture;  stochos=  a  mark.]  Conject¬ 
ural  ;  able  to  conjecture. 

“Though  he  were  no  prophet,  nor  son  of  a  prophet,  yet 
In  that  faculty  which  comes  nearest  it  he  excelleth,  i.  e., 
the  stechastick,  wherein  he  was  seldom  mistaken  as  to 
future  events,  as  well  public  as  private.” — Whitefoot: 
Life  of  Browne. 

stock  (1) ,  *stocke,  *stok,  *stokke,  s.  &a.  [A.  S. 

stocc= a  post,  a  trunk,  from  the  same  root  as  stick, 
v.  (q.  v.)  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  stok=  a  stick,  a  handle, 
stocks;  O.  Dut.  stock;  Icel.  stokkr=  a  trunk,  log, 
stocks;  Dan.  stok=  a  stick;  Sw.  stock= a  beam,  a 
log;  O.  H.  Ger.  stock;  Ger.  stock,  from  gestochen , 
pa.  par.  of  stechen= to  stick.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  stem  or  main  body  of  a  tree  or  plant ;  the 
trunk. 

“The  bud  of  peach  or  rose, 

Adorns,  though  diff’ring  in  its  kind, 

The  stock  whereon  it  grows.” 

Cowper:  To  Rev.  W.  C.  Unwin. 

2.  The  stem  in  which  a  graft  is  inserted,  and  by 
which  it  is  supported ;  also,  the  stem  or  tree  which 
furnishes  slips  or  cuttings. 

,  “The  scion  over-ruleth  the  stock  quite;  and  the  stoek  is 
passive  only,  and  giveth  aliment,  but  no  motion  to  the 
graft.” — Bacon. 

3.  Something  fixed  and  solid;  a  post,  a  block,  a 
pillar. 

4.  Hence,  something  lifeless  and  senseless. 

“  Saying  to  a  stock,  thou  art  my  father,  and  to  a  stone, 
thou  hast  brought  me  forth.” — Jeremiah  ii.  27. 

5.  A  person  who  is  as  lifeless  and  senseless  as  a 
post  or  stock. 

“  While  we  admire 

This  virtue  and  this  moral  discipline, 

Let’ 8  be  no  stoics,  nor  no  stocks.” 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 

6.  The  principal  supporting  or  holding  part  of 
anything;  that  part  in  which  others  are  inserted, 
or  to  which  they  are  attached  for  firm  support  or 
hold;  specifically— 

(1)  Husbandry  :  The  part  of  a  plow  or  other  im¬ 
plement  to  which  the  irons,  draft,  and  handles  are 
fittschodi 

(2)  That  part  of  a  firearm  to  which  the  barrel 
and  lock  are  attached. 

(3)  Joinery: 

(а)  That  arm  of  a  bevel  which  is  applied  to  the 
base  or  molding  side. 

(б)  The  brace  which  holds  a  bit  for  boring. 

( c)  The  block  which  holds  the  plane-bit. 

(4)  Mach. :  The  handle  which  contains  the  screw- 
putting  die. 

(5)  Naut. :  The  cross-bar  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
shank  of  an  anchor,  which  cants  the  anchor  and 
turns  a  fluke  down. 

(6)  The  support  or  pillar  of  the  block  on  which  an 
anvil  is  fitted,  or  of  the  anvil  itself. 
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(7)  The  wooden  frame  which  supports  the  wheel 
and  post  of  a  spinning-wheel. 

(8)  (PI.) :  [Stocks,  1.] 

7.  The  original  race  or  line  of  a  family;  the  pro¬ 
genitors  of  a  family  and  their  direct  descendants. 

“Say  what  stock  he  springs  of.” 

Shakesp..-  Coriolanus,  ii.  3. 

IT  Used  also  in  an  analogous  sense  of  the  domesti¬ 
cated  animals,  &c. 

“  In  the  case  of  strongly-marked  races  of  some  other 
domesticated  species,  there  is  presumptive  or  even  strong 
evidence  that  all  are  descended  from  a  single  wild  stock.” 
— Darwin :  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  6th),  p.  13. 

8.  The  property  which  a  merchant,  a  trader,  or  a 
company  has  invested  in  any  business,  including 
merchandise,  money,  and  credits ;  more  especially 
the  goods  kept  on  hand  by  a  commercial  house  for 
the  supply  of  its  customers. 

9.  Capital  invested ;  as — 

(1)  A  fund  employed  in  the  carrying  on  of  some 
business  or  enterprise,  and  divided  into  shares  held 
by  individuals  who  collectively  form  a  corporation  ; 
shares. 

“  In  modern  finance  the  term  [Stocfc]  is  applied  to  an 
imaginary  sum  of  money,  almost  invariably  £100,  on 
which  interest  is  paid  at  a  given  rate  in  perpetuity. 
Hence,  a  person  who  buys  Stock  simply  buys  a  right  to 
receive  the  said  interest;  and  thisrighthe  maysell  again, 
but  the  principal  sum  is  altogether  imaginary,  and  can¬ 
not  be  claimed.  Consols,  Kailway  Stocks,  and  Stocks  in 
Commercial  Companies  are  examples.  In  the  first  of 
these,  any  amount  of  Stock  can  be  purchased  and  held 
that  does  not  involve  fractions  of  a  penny.  In  Kailway 
Stoeks  the  limit  more  commonly  stands  at  one  shilling  or 
one  pound.  In  this  respect  Stock  differs  from  bonds, 
debentures,  shares,  and  obligations,  which  are  invariably 
for  round  sums,  as  £10,  £20,  £50,  £100,  and  so  on ;  never¬ 
theless,  the  term  Stocks  is  currently  used  in  a  loose  way 
to  signify  bonds,  shares,  and  financial  securities  of  any 
kind  whatsoever.” — Bithell:  Counting-House  Dictionary. 

(2)  A  fund  in  England  consisting  of  a  capital  debt 
due  by  Government  to  individual  holders,  who 
receive  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  on  their  shares; 
money  funded  in  Government  securities;  as,  the 
Three  per  Cent.  Stocks. 

“  It  was  customary  when  money  was  borrowed  for  State 
purposes  to  record  the  transaction  by  means  of  notches 
on  a  stick  (commonly  hazel),  and  then  to  split  the  stick 
through  the  notches.  The  lender  took  one  half  as  a  proof 
of  his  claim  against  the  Exchequer,  and  it  was  called  his 
stock.  The  Exchequer  kept  the  other  half,  which  was 
called  the  counterstock.  [Coutsttebfoil,  1.]  In  this  way 
Stock  came  to  be  understood  as  money  lent  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  eventually  to  any  public  body  whatever,  and 
the  different  funds  subscribed  from  time  to  time  came  to 
be  called  The  Stocks.” — Bithell:  Counting-House  Diction¬ 
ary. 

10.  A  supply  provided ;  provision,  store,  fund,  ac¬ 
cumulation. 

“  Till  all  my  stock  of  infant  sorrows  spent, 

I  learn’d  at  last  submission  to  my  lot.” 

Cowper:  My  Mother's  Picture. 

11.  That  portion  of  a  pack  of  cards  which  is  not 
dealt  out  in  certain  games,  but  is  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  table,  and  may  be  drawn  from  as  occasion 
requires. 

*12.  A  covering  for  the  leg ;  a  stocking. 

“  Our  knit  silke  stockes  and  Spanish  lether  shoes.” 

Gascoigne:  Stele  Glas,  375. 

13.  A  kind  of  stiff  wide  band  or  cravat  worn  round 
the  neck. 

14.  Rags  and  material  for  making  paper.  Said 
also  of  other  material  used  in  business. 

15.  Liquor  in  which  meat,  bones,  vegetables,  &c., 
have  been  boiled,  used  as  a  foundation  for  soups 
and  gravies. 

*16.  A  counterstock  [9  [2)]. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Agriculture: 

(1)  The  collective  animals  used  or  reared  on  a 
farm  ;  called  also  Live  stock. 

“  The  facilities  he  has  for  making  ready  disposal  of  sur¬ 
plus  stock.” — Field,  Jan.  23,  1886. 

(2)  The  implements  of  husbandry  and  produce 
stored  for  use  ;  called  also  Dead  stock. 

2.  Bot.  &  Hort. :  An  abbreviation  of  Stock  Gilly¬ 
flower,  Matthiola  incana,  extended  in  botanical 
works  to  the  genus  Matthiola  under  which  article 
the  wild  species  are  described.  Various  species 
have  furnished  the  garden  stocks,  which  have  run 
into  varieties  and  sub-varieties,  some  of  them  prob¬ 
ably  hybrids.  All  the  garden  varieties  of  the  Bromp- 
ton  or  Simple-stemmed  Stock  and  of  Queen’s  Stock 
have  been  derived  from  iff.  incana;  those  of  Ten- 
weeks’  Stock,  from  M.  annua,  and  the  Smooth- 
leaved  annual  stocks  from  iff.  grasca.  The  Wall- 
flower-leaved  Stock,  iff.  tristis,  a  small  plant,  with 
narrow  hoary  leaves  and  dingy  brown  flowers,  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  south  of  Europe,  is  the  Night-scented 
Stock,  which  is  cultivated  in  greenhouses  for  its 
fragrance  by  night,  as  are  iff.  livida  and  iff.  odora- 
tissima,  &c.  iff.  fenestralis  is  the  Window-stock. 
[Gillyfloweb,  Matthiola,  Virginia-stock  ;] 

3.  Building:  Red  and  gray  bricks  used  in  parti¬ 
colored  brickwork. 


stock- exchange 

4.  Fulling :  The  beater  of  a  fulling-mill. 

5.  Shipbuild. :  The  frame  which  supports  a  vessel 
and  its  cradle  while  budding. 

6.  Timber:  Lumber  of  regular  market  size. 
[Stock-gang.] 

B.  As  adj. :  Kept  in  stock ;  kept  on  hand  ready 
for  service  ;  habitually  used,  standing,  permanent. 

“Anything  was  thought  good  enough  for  the  staging  of 
a  stock  piece.” — London  Globe. 

Tf  (1)  Stock  and  die:  The  screw-cutting  die  in  its 
holder. 

(2)  Stock  and  fluke :  The  entire  being  or  composi¬ 
tion  of  anything ;  as,  They  went  over  stock  and 
fluke.  (Imagery  borrowed  from  an  anchor.) 

(3 )  Stock-and-stone  worship : 

Comp.  Religions :  A  term  embracing  all  forms  of 
worship  offered  directly  or  indirectly  to  stocks 
and  stones ;  i.  e.,  whether  they  are  considered  as 
fetishes,  or  as  mere  ideal  representatives  of  dei¬ 
ties.  . 

“  The  frequent  stock-and-stone  worship  of  modern  India 
belongs  especially  to  races  non-Hindu  or  part-Hindu  in 
race  and  culture.  Among  such  may  serve  as  examples  the 
bamboo  which  stands  for  the  Bodo  goddess  Mainow,  and 
for  her  receives  the  annual  hog,  and  the  monthly  eggs 
offered  by  the  women;  the  stone  under  the  great  cotton- 
tree  of  every  Khond  village,  shrine  of  Nadzu  Pennu,  the 
village  deity,”  &c. —  Tylor:  Primitive  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  ii. 
163. 

(4)  Stock  in  trade :  The  goods  kept  for  sale  by  a 
shopkeeper ;  the  tools  and  appliances  of  a  work¬ 
man  ;  hence,  figuratively,  a  person’s  resources  or 
capabilities. 

(5)  To  take  stock:  To  make  an  inventory  of  goods 
on  hand;  hence,  fig.,  to  make  an  estimate,  to  set  a 
value  ;  to  examine  or  observe  carefully  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  forming  an  opinion. 

stock-account,  s. 

Comm. :  The  account  in  a  ledger,  showing  on  one 
side  the  amount  of  the  original  stock  with  accumu¬ 
lations,  and  on  the  other  the  amount  withdrawn. 

stock-bill,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  stork's  bill.) 

Bot. :  Geranium  robertianum.  ( Britten  <&  Hol¬ 
land.) 

stock-blind,  a.  Blind  as  a  stock ;  stone-blind. 

“True  lovers  are  blind,  stock-blind.” — W yoherley :  Coun¬ 
try  Life,  ii.  1. 

stock-board,  s. 

1.  Music:  The  board  above  the  arrangement  of 
register  slides  by  which  is  regulated  the  access  of 
air  to  the  respective  systems  of  pipes  or  reeds  which 
form  the  stops  of  an  organ.  The  stock-board  is 
pierced  with  holes,  in  which  set  the  lower  ends  ,  or 
feet  of  the  pipes. 

2.  Brick-making:  The  board  over  which  the  brick- 
mold  slips,  and  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  while  the  brick  is  molding. 

stock-breeder,  s.  One  who  devotes  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  breeding  of  live  stock,  or  domestic  ani¬ 
mals,  as  horses  or  cattle. 

stock-broker,  s.  A  broker  who  deals  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  sale  of  stocks  as  the  agent  of  others. 

stock-brush,  s.  A  brush  for  whitening  and  dis¬ 
tempering.  The  tufts  are  on  each  side  of  a  long 
head. 

stock-certificate,  s. 

Law  &  Comm. :  A  certificate  of  title  to  certain 
stock  or  any  part  of  it,  with  coupons  annexed, 
entitling  their  bearer  to  the  dividends  on  the  stock, 
stock-dove,  s. 

Ornith. :  Columba  cenas,  a  European  species, 
more  locally  distributed,  smaller  in  size,  and  darker 
in  color  than  C.  livia,  the  Wood-pigeon  (q.  v.),  and 
with  no  white  on  the  neck  or  wings.  It  is  the  Hohl- 
taube  or  Hole-dove  of  the  Germans. 

“By  Montagu,  Bewick,  Fleming,  and  some  of  the  earlier 
authors  the  stock-dove  was  confounded  with  the  Kock-dove 
[C.  livia),  from  which,  however,  it  is  now  well  known  to 
be  perfectly  distinct.  Whilst  this  confusion  lasted,  the 
name  was  supposed  to  be  owing  to  its  being  considered  to 
be  the  origin  of  our  domestic  stock;  but  the  appellation 
is  now  generally  attributed  to  its  habit  of  nesting  in  the 
stocks  of  trees,  particularly  such  as  have  been  headed 
down,  and  have  become  rugged  and  bushy  at  the  top.” — 
Yarrell:  Brit.  Birds  (ed.  4th),  iii.  9. 

stock-exchange,  s. 

1.  The  building,  place,  or  mart  where  stocks  or 
shares  are  bought  and  sold. 

2.  An  institution  composed  of  an  association  of 
brokers  and  capitalists  organized  under  a  code  of 
laws  for  the  especial  purpose  of  buying  and  selling 
stocks  and  bonds  of  corporations.  Such  corpora¬ 
tions  are  not  allowed  to  have  their  securities  listed 
until  the  rules  provided  for  such  purposes  have 
been  complied  with. 

IT  The  principal  exchanges  in  this  country  are  the 
following:  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and 
Boston.  That  of  Philadelphia  is  the  oldest,  having 
been  organized  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
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century.  That  of  New  York  is  the  largest  and  most 
important.  That  of  Chicago  is  the  youngest,  hav¬ 
ing  been  organized  in  3882,  but  bids  fair  to  become 
the  principal  exchange  in  this  country. 

stock-farmer,  s.  A  farmer  who  devotes  himself 
to  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  different  kinds  of 
live  stock,  as  horses  and  cattle. 

*Stock-father,  s.  A  progenitor, 
stock-feeder,  s. 

1.  A  stock-farmer. 

2.  A.  contrivance  for  automatically  supplying  feed 
to  stock  in  limited  quantities  at  certain  times. 

Stock-fish,  s.  [Dut.  stoJcvisch.']  Fish,  as  cod, 
ling,  torsk,  split  open  and  dried  in  the  sun  without 
saltiDg. 

stock-fowler,  s.  A  blunderbuss;  a  short  gun 
With  a  large  bore. 

Stock-gang,  subst.  An  arrangement  of  saws  in  a 
gate,  by  which  a  log  or  baulk  is  reduced  to  boards 
at  one  passage  along  the  ways.  The  stock-gang 
makes  stock-lumber,  or  regular  market-lumber,  as 
distinguished  from  dimension-lumber,  which  is 
sawn  to  a  specific  size. 

stock  gillyflower,  s.  [Stock,  A.  II.  2.] 

Stock  here  means  the  trunk  of  a  tree  or  the 
woody  stem  of  a  shrub,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
Clove  Gillyflower.  (Prior.) 

♦stock-gold,  s.  Gold  hoarded  or  accumulated, 
so  as  to  make  a  store. 

stock-hole,  s. 

Puddling:  The  opening  through  which  the  crude 
metal,  or  stock,  is  inserted.  It  is  closed  by  a  door 
which  is  counterweighted  or  raised  by  a  lever. 

stock-jobber,  s.  One  who  deals  in  stocks  and 
shares ;  one  who  speculates  in  stocks,  &c.,  for  profit. 

“A  succession  of  rumors,  which  sprang  .  .  .  from  the 
avidity  of  stock-jobbers.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

stock-jobbing,  ♦stock-jobbery,  s.  The  act  or 
business  of  dealing  in  stocks  and  shares  ;  the  busi¬ 
ness  or  profession  of  a  stock-jobber. 

stock-list,  s.  A  list  published  daily  or  periodi¬ 
cally  in  connection  with  a  stock-exchange,  enumer¬ 
ating  the  leading  stocks  dealt  in,  the  actual  trans¬ 
actions,  and  the  prices  current. 

stock-lock,  s.  A  lock  adapted  to  be  placed  on 
an  outer  door.  It  is  inclosed  in  an  outer  wooden 
case,  and  is  opened  and  locked  from  the  outside  by 
the  key,  and  bolted  only  inside. 

“There  are  locks  for  seven!  purposes;  as  street-door 
locks,  called  stock-locks;  chamber-door  locks,  called 
Bpring-locks;  and  cupboard-locks.” — Moxon:  Mechanical 
Exercises. 

stock-man,  ?.  One  having  the  charge  of  stock; 
a  herdsman.  (Austr.) 

stock-market,  s. 

1.  A  mart  where  stocks  and  shares  are  sold;  a 
Stock-exchange. 

2.  A  cattle-market, 
stock-morel,  s. 

Bot. :  Helvetia  esculenta. 
stock-nut,  s. 

Bot. :  Corylus  avellana. 

Stock-pot,  s. 

Cook. :  A  pot  in  which  stock  for  soups  or  gravies 
is  boiled.  [Stock,  s.,  A.  1. 15.1 
stock-pump,  s.  An  arrangement  in  which  the 
Weight  of  the  animals  coming  to  drink  is  made  to 
work  the  pump.  (Amer.) 

♦stock-punished,  a.  Punished  by  being  set  in 
the  stocks. 

“Whipped  from  tithing  to  tithing,  and  stock-punishedP 
— Shakesp ..-  Lear,  iii.  4. 

stock-purse,  s. 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  common  purse. 

2.  Mil. :  Savings  made  in  the  outlay  of  a  corps, 
and  applied  to  regimental  purposes. 

stock-range,  s.  A  range  or  pasture  for  cattle, 
sheep,  &c. 

“The  hill  country  is  all  open  as  a  stock-range .” — Cent - 
• try  Magazine,  Aug.,  1882,  p.  511. 

stock-shave,  s.  A  form  of  shave  used  by  block- 
makers. 

stock-shears,  s.  pi.  Shears  used  in  shearing 
cloth. 

♦stock-sleeve,  s.  A  truncated  or  half-sleeve, 
stock-station,  s.  A  station  or  district  where 
stock  is  raised.  (Austr.) 

stock-still,  a.  Still  as  a  fixed  post;  perfectly 
still;  motionless. 

“Our  preachers  stand  stock-still  in  the  pulpit,  and  will 
not  60  much  as  move  a  finger  to  set  off  the  best  sermon.” 
—Addison. 


stock-stone,  s.  A  rubbing-tool  used  by  curriers 
on  the  grain  side  of  leather  to  stretch  and  straighten 
it  before  currying. 

stock-tackle,  s. 

Naut. :  A  tackle  applied  to  the  stock  of  an  anchor, 
when  fished,  to  rouse  it  perpendicular. 

stock-taking,  subst.  A  periodical  examination, 
inventory,  and  valuation  of  the  stock  in  a  shop, 
warehouse,  or  other  business  premises. 

stock-trail,  s.  A  term  applied  to  gun-carriages 
which  have  a  stock  between  the  cheeks  supporting 
the  gun.  The  trail  at  the  end  of  the  stock  rests 
upon  the  ground  when  the  gun  is  in  position  for 
firing.  When  limbered  up,  a  loop  on  the  extremity 
of  the  trail  is  passed  over  the  pintle-hook  of  the 
limber. 

stock-work,  s. 

Mining :  A  method  of  working  ore  where,  instead 
of  lying  in  veins  or  strata,  it  is  found  in  solid 
masses,  so  that  it  is  worked  in  chambers  and  stories. 

stock-yard,  s.  An  inclosure  for  cattle  on  the 
way  to  or  at  market. 

With  the  development  of  the  Central  and  W estern 
States  of  the  Union  there  arose  a  necessity  for  cen¬ 
tral  markets  for  the  disposition  and  distribution  of 
the  enormous  live  stock  production  of  hese  regions. 
To  meet  such  a  demand  there  were  established  at 
convenient  points,  at  the  convergence  of  the  great 
lines  of  railway,  immense  stock-yards.  By  th  is  term 
is  not  to  be  understood  merely  inclosures  into  which 
live  stock  can  be  driven  and  herded,  but  all  the 
buildings  and  conveniences  necessary  for  the  ship¬ 
ping,  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  of  the  animals  there 
collected,  either  “on  the  hoof,”  or  in  the  various 
forms  in  which  their  slaughtered  carcasses  are 
known  to  commerce.  During  the.  earlier  years  of 
this  particular  branch  of  domestic  enterprise  the 
centers  of  the  business  were  unsettled,  and  we  find 
various  cities  throughout  the  great,  cattle-raising 
regions  disputing  for  supremacy  in  the  amount  of 
business  done.  Great  stock-yards  were  established, 
and  still  exist,  in  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  East 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Chicago,  and  other  western, 
central,  and  northwestern  points.  Owing  to  the 
preternatural  growth  of  Chicago,  not  many  years 
elapsed  before  that  city  had  outstripped  all  com¬ 
petitors  and  at  the  present  time  she  is  (and  must 
be,  for  many  years,  if  not  for  all  time)  the  greatest 
stock-yard  center  on  earth.  Besides  the  great 
establishments  of  the  West  and  Northwest  there  are 
like  institutions  of  minor  importance  distributed 
throughout  other  portions  of  the  Union.  As  Chi¬ 
cago  is  the  leading  stock-yard  center,  brief  out¬ 
line  is  given  of  the  establishment  there  maintained: 
The  Union  Stock-yards  Market  at  Chicago  is,  be¬ 
yond  loubt,  the  most  thoroughly  reliable  market 
for  *he  stock-raiser  and  the.  shipper  of  live  stock  in 
the  world.  To  establish  this  market,  with  all  of  its 
unequaled  facilities,  cost  millions  of  dollars,  and, 
as  a  result  of  this  great  expenditure,  no  other  place 
affords  the  accommodations  which  can  be  had  at 
this  point.  One  yardage  charge,  covering  the  entire 
time  stock  remains  on  sale,  and  the  ’barge  for  feed 
made  against  the  stock  by  this  company,  are  all  the 
charges  which  are  made.  From  these  sources  comes 
the  revenue  required  to  cover  all  expenses  pertaining 
to  the  Stock-yards — such  as  construction,  repairs, 
cdst  of  hay,  corn,  oats,  weighing  of  live  stock,  lake- 
water  system,  taxes,  fuel,  gas,  electric  lights,  tools, 
lost  stock,  yard  cleaning,  labor  of  1,000  employes  ; 
current  expenses,  such  as  attorney’s  fees,  insurance, 
books,  stationery,  printing,  salaries  of  officers, 
agents  and  clerical  force,  and  of  the  police  and  fire 
depatments ;  interest  on  bonds  and  capital  invested, 
all  of  which  expenditures  are  incurred  for  the 
maintenance  of  this  market,  and  accrue  to  the 
direct  benefit  of  its  patrons  and  the  shippers  of  live 
stock.  A  regular  cash  deposit  fund  of  $300,000  is 
also  furnished  to  the  National  Live  Stock  Bank  of 
the  Union  Stock-yards,  to  insure  the  payment  of 
live  stock  shippers’  freight  expense  bills.  To  this 
establishment  are  shipped  every  year  more  than 
200, OCX)  carloads  of  animals  for  slaughter  and  sale, 
and  the  total  numbers  of  the  cattle  thus  brought 
together  will  average  from  10,000,000  to  15,000,000 
bead.  [Abattoir.] 

♦stock  (2) ,  s.  [Stoccade.] 

1.  A  thrust  with  a  rapier. 

“To  see  thee  pass  thy  puncto,  thy  stock,  thy  reverse.”- 
Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  3. 

2.  A  long  rapier. 

stock,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Stock  (1),  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  lay  up  in  store;  to  accumulate  or  put  by 
for  future  use. 

2.  To  supply,  provide,  or  furnish  with  stock ;  to 
fill,  to  supply. 

“  Did  he  make  a  bad  world,  and  stock  it  with  bad  inhab¬ 
itants?”—  Gilpin:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  13. 

*3.  To  put  into  the  stocks. 

“Who  stock’d  my  servant?” — Shakesp.:  Lear,  ii.  4. 


Stockade. 


4.  To  attach  to  or  supply  with  a  stock,  handle,  or 
the  like ;  as,  to  stock  an  anchor. 

5.  To  put  into  a  pack ;  as,  to  stock  cards. 

G.  To  suffer,  as  cows,  to  retain  their  milk  lor 
twenty-four  hours  or  more  previous  to  being  Sold. 

7.  To  sow  land  with  a  certain  crop  or  seed ;  as,  to 
stock  with  wheat. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  take  in,  provide,  or  procure  sup¬ 
plies. 

“  They  stock  heavily  and  expensively  for  the  festive  sea- 
son,  and  the  weather  being  close  and  wet,  the  meat  keeps 
badly.” — London  Daily  Telegraph.  *  , 

Tf*  To  stock  up :  To  root  or  dig  up ;  to  extirpate. 
“The  wild  boar  not  only  spoils  her  branches,  but  stocks 
up  her  roots.” — Decay  of  Piety. 

stock-ade’,  *stoc-cade  ,  s.  [From  Eng.  stock  (1), 
S.,  in  imitation  of  stoccade  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  An  inclosure  or  pen  made  with 
posts  and  stakes. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Civil  Engin. :  A  row  of  piles,  or  a  series  of  rows 
with  brushwood  in  the  intervals,  driven  into  a  seaj 
or  river  shore,  to  prevent  the  erosion  of  the  banks., 

2.  Fort. :  Stout  timbers  planted  in  the  ground  so 
as  to  touch  each  other,  and  loop-holed  for  musketry. 
In  its  most 

effective  form 
it  is  eight  or 
nine  feet  high, 
has  a  ditch  in 
front,  and.  a 
banquette  in 
the  rear.  As 
appears  from 
Elton’s  history 
(and  from  the 
still  surviving 
customs  of 
savago.  races), 
the  driving  of 
timber  into  the 
ground  was  an 
early  form  of 
fortification. 

The  illustra¬ 
tion  shows  a 

native  stockade  at  Donoobow,  in  Burmah.  It  was 
composed  of  solid  teak  beams  (c),  from  fifteen  to 
seventeen  feet  high.  Behind  this  wooden  wall,  the 
old  brick  ramparts  (a)  of  the  place  rose  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  height,  connected  with  the  front  defenses 
by  means  of  cross  beams  (b),  which  afforded  a  firm 
and  elevated  footing  to  the  defenders.  A  ditch  (d) 
of  considerable  magnitude  surrounded  the  defenses, 
the  passage  of  which  was  rendered  more  difficult 
by  spikes,  nails,  bolts,  and  other  contrivances. 
Outside  the  ditch  were  several  rows  of  strong  rail¬ 
ing  (e)  ,  and  in  front  of  all  an  abattis  (r) ,  thirty  yards 
broad,  reaching  down  to  the  river  Irrawaddy  (g). 

stock-ade',  v.  t.  [Stockade,  s.]  To  surround, 
fortify,  or  protect  with  a  stockade. 

“The  dacoits  are  reported  to  be  strongly  stockaded  at 
Montshobo.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

Stock'-er,  s.  [Eng.  stock,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  stocks. 

2.  One  engaged  in  making  stock-locks. 

Stocker’s  saw,  s.  A  small  saw,  specifically  con¬ 
structed  for  the  use  of  the  armorer  or  gun-stocker. 

stock'-hold-er,  s.  [Eng.  stock,  s.,  and  holder .] 
One  who  is  the  holder  or  proprietor  of  stock  in  the 
public  funds,  or  in  the  funds  of  a  bank  or  other 
public  company, 
stock-i-net’,  s.  [Stocking.] 

Fabric :  An  elastic  material  used  for  dresses,  jack¬ 
ets,  &c. 

“The tall  gentleman  in  the  stockinet  pantaloons.” — Th. 
Hook:  The  Sutherlands. 

stock-Ing,  s.  [From  stock  (1),  s.,  in  the  sense  of 
stump  or  trunk.  The  clothing  of  the  legs  and  lower 
part  of  the  body  formerly  consisted  of  a  single  gar¬ 
ment,  called  hose,  in  French  chausses.  It  was  after¬ 
ward  cut  in  two  at  the  knees,  leaving  two  pieces  of 
dress,  viz.,  knee-breeches,  or,  as  they  were  then 
called,  upper-stocks,  or  in  French  haut  de  chausses, 
and  the  nether-stocksl  or  stockings,  in  French  has  de 
chausses,  and  then  simply  bas.  In  these  terms  the 
element  stock  is  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of 
stump  or  trunk,  the  part  of  the  body  left  when  the 
limbs  are  cut  off.  In  the  same  way  Ger .  strumpf= 
a  stocking,  properly  signifies  a  stump.  (  Wedgwood.  )] 

1.  A  close-fitting  knit  or  woven  covering  for  the 
foot  and  leg.  They  are  made  of  wool,  cotton,  or 
silk. 

“The  first  person  that  wore  stockings  in  England  is  said 
to  have  been  Queen  Elizabeth.  She  received  them  as  a 
present  from  the  Spanish  ambassador.” — Smith:  Wealth 
of  Nations,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  An  elastic  bandage  used  as  a  support,  and  to 
remedy  varicose  veins,  injuries  to  the  tendons,  &c. 
occurring  in  the  human  leg.  A  coarser  and  stronger 
kind  is  used  in  veterinary  surgery. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fail,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th§re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
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IT  1.  In  one’s  stocking  feet:  Without  shoes  on. 

( Colloq .) 

2.  To  have  a  long  stocking :  To  be  well  off ;  to  have 
saved  a  good  amount  of  money. 

stocking-frame,  s.  A  machine  for  weaving  or 
knitting  stockings  or  other  hosiery  goods.  It  was 
invented  by  William  Lee,  of  Cambridge,  in  1589. 

stocking-loom,  subst.  The  same  as  Stocking- 
frame  (q.  v.). 

stocking-weaver,  s.  One  engaged  in  weaving 
stockings. 

stock  -ing,  v.  t.  [Stocking,  s.]  To  dress  with 
or  as  with  stockings  ;  to  inclose  in  stockings. 

“The  yard  dotted  with  shaven  polls,  and  the  foot-ropes 
embellished  with  several  varieties  of  stockinged  legs.” — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

stock'-ing-er,  s.  [Eng .  stocking ; -er.]  One  who 
knits  or  weaves  stockings ;  a  stocking-weaver. 

stock'-ing-less,  a.  [Eng.  stocking ;  -less.']  With¬ 
out  stockings. 

“All  slip-shoed,  stockingless  some.” — Richardson:  Clar¬ 
issa,  viii.  166. 

stock-lsh,  a.  [Eng.  stock  (1) ,  s. ;  -ish.]  Like  a 
stock  or  block ;  stupid,  blockish. 

“Since  nought  so  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage, 

But  music  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature.” 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 
*stock-less,  a.  [Eng.  stock  (1),  s. ;  -less.]  Hav¬ 
ing  no  stock ;  without  a  stock. 

“He  fired  off  his  stockless  gun  and  brandished  his 
sword  dreadfully.” — St.  James’s  Gazette,  Jan.  14,  1886. 

stocks,  s.  pi,  [Stock  (1),  s.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  apparatus  formerly  used  for 
the  punishmentof  petty  offenders,  such  as  vagrants, 
trespassers,  and  the  like.  It  consisted  of  a  frame 
of  timber,  with  holes,  in  which  the  ankles,  and 
sometimes  the  ankles  and  wrists,  of  the  offenders 
were  confined. 

“Fetch  forth  the  stocks; 

As  I  have  life  and  honor,  there  6ha)l  he  sit  till  noon.” 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  ii.  2. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Farriery ,  <&c.:  A  frame  in  which  refractory 
animals  are  held  for  shoeing  or  veterinary  purposes. 

2.  Finance:  [Stock  (1),  s.,  A.  I.  9.  (2).] 

3.  Shipwright. :  A  frame  of  blocks  and  shores  on 
which  a  vessel  is  built.  It  declines  down  toward 
the  water,  and  is  usually  a  timber  frame,  which,  as 
the  building  proceeds,  assumes  the  form  of  a  cradle. 
The  cradle  rests  on  ways,  on  which  it  eventually 
slides  when  the  vessel  is  launched.  The  vessel  is 
laterally  supported  by  shores ;  the  cradle  is  held  by 
struts  and  chocks.  In  launching,  the  shores  are 
removed,  so  that  the  vessel  rests  altogether  in  the 
cradle ;  the  ways  are  greased  or  soaped ;  the  struts 
are  knocked  away  ;  the  chocks  knocked  out,  and  the 
ship  slides  down  the  ways  into  the  water,  where  the 
cradle  becomes  detached  and  floats  away. 

IT  On  (or  upon)  the  stocks:  In  preparation;  in 
course  of  preparation  or  manufacture. 

“  Mr.  Dryden  has  something  of  this  nature  upon  the 
stocks.” — T.  Browne:  Works,  iv.  42. 

Stock'-y,  a.  [Eng.  sfocfc  (1),  s. ;  -y.] 

1.  Stout  of  person ;  rather  thick  than  tall  or  cor¬ 
pulent. 

2.  Thick,  stout,  stumpy. 

“The  canes  are  very  stocky  and  strong.” — Scribners 
Magazine,  March,  1880,  p.  762. 

3.  Headstrong.  ( Prov .) 
stos-chi-ol'-o-gy,  s.  [STOicHroLOGT.] 

Bto’-gSf,  «•  Coarse,  heavy,  rough.  Used  also 

substantively  for  stogy -shoe  and  stogy-cigar. 

sto  -ic,  *stb-Ick,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  Stoicus,  from  Gr. 
Stoikos~(l)  belonging  to  a  colonnade,  (2)  stoic,  be¬ 
cause  Zeno  taught  under  a  colonnade  at  Athens, 
named  the  Stoa  Poikile;  stoa^a  colonnade,  a  por¬ 
tico.]  [Stoa.] 

A.  A 8  substantive : 

1.  Lit.  &  Philos,  (pi.) :  The  adherents  of  a  system 
of  philosophy  derived  from  that  of  the  Cynics  by 
Zeno  (born  at  Citiumin  Cyprus  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century  B.  C.).  Zeno  was  the  son  of  a 
merchant,  and  being  reduced  to  poverty  by  the  loss 
of  a  cargo  of  Phoenician  purple  which  he  was  tak¬ 
ing  to  Athens,  he  embraced  the  doctrine  of  the 
Cynics,  and  became  for  awhile  the  disciple  of 
Crates.  But  he  disliked  the  gross  manner  of  the 
Cynics,  and  chose  Stilpo  of  Megara  [Megaric]  for 
his  next  instructor;  then,  still  unsatisfied,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  Platonic  philosophy. 
After  twenty  years  of  laborious  study  he  became  a 
teacher  himself,  and  opened  his  school  in  the  Stoa 
at  Athens,  whence  his  followers  derived  their  name. 
Though  it  had  its  origin  in  Greece,  the  Stoical  phi¬ 
losophy  was  Roman  in  spirit;  and,  after  giving  way 
to  other  systems  in  its  native  land,  it  exercised 
reat  influence  in  Italy,  and  among  the  Roman 
toics  are  to  be  mentioned  Cato  the  Younger  (f  46 


A.  D.;  cf.  Lucan:  Phar.,  ii.  380-91),  Seneca  (B.  C. 
6-65  A.  D.),  Epictetus  (60-140  A.  D.),  and  the  Emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius  (120-180).  Stoical  philosophy 
recognized  one  Supreme  Moral  Governor  of  the 
Universe  (who,  according  to  Epictetus,  is  the 
Father  of  allmen),  and  anumber  of  inferior  deities. 
They  taught  that  man  alone  had  a  rational  soul, 
and  that  though  he  has  a  body  like  the  lower  ani¬ 
mals,  he  has  reason  and  intelligence  like  the  gods, 
and  that  all  his  other  faculties  should  be  brought 
into  subjection  to  reason.  Hence,  all  that  inter¬ 
fered  with  a  purely  intellectual  existence  was  to  be 
eliminated  as  dangerous.  The  pleasures  and  pains 
of  the  body  were  to  be  despised,  for  the  pleasures 
and  pains  of  the  intellect  were  alone  worthy  to 
occupy  man,  allied  to  the  gods  by  the  possession 
of  reason.  It  therefore  became  the  duty  of  man  to 
subdue  his  passions  and  senses,  so  that  he  might  be 
free  and  virtuous. 

“The  Stoics,  in  their  dread  of  becoming  effeminate, 
became  marble.  They  despised  pain;  they  despised  death. 
To  be  above  pain  was  thought  manly.  They  did  not  see 
that,  in  this  respect,  instead  of  being  above  humanity, 
they  sank  below  it.  .  .  You  receive  a  blow,  and  you  do 

not  wince?  So  much  of  heroism  is  displayed  by  a  stone. 
You  are  face  to  face  with  Death,  and  you  have  no  regrets? 
Then  you  are  unworthy  of  life.  Real  heroism  feels  the 
pain  it  conquers,  and  loves  the  life  it  surrenders  in  a 
noble  cause.” — G.  H.  Lewes:  Hist.  Philos,  (ed.  1880),  i.  364. 

2.  Fig. :  A  person  not  easily  excited,  moved,  or 
disturbed ;  one  who  is,  or  pretends  to  be,  indifferent 
to  pleasure  or  pain. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Stoics  or  their  teach¬ 
ing. 

“The  Stoic  sect  was  founded  by  Zeno.” — Carter:  Epic¬ 
tetus.  (Introd. ) 

2.  Apathetic,  stoical. 

“  Full  many  a  stoic  eye  and  aspect  stern 
Mask  hearts  where  grief  hath  little  left  to  learn.” 

Byron:  Corsair,  iii.  21. 

sto  -ic-al,  a.  [En g.  stoic; -al.] 

1.  Lit.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Stoics  or  their 
teaching. 

2.  Fig. :  Not  affected  by  passion  ;  able  completely 
to  repress  feeling;  manifesting  or  characterized  by 
real  or  pretended  indifference  to  pain  or  pleasure. 

“The  condemned  men  [faced  death  with  stoical  cour¬ 
age.” — London  Times. 

StO’-lC-ijLl-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  stoical;  -ly.]  In  a  sto¬ 
ical  manner ;  like  a  stoic ;  with  real  or  assumed 
indifference  to  pleasure  or  pain. 

“Be  not  stoically  mistaken  in  the  quality  of  sins.” — 
Browne:  Christian  Morals,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xii. 

sto'-ic-sjil-ness,  s.  [Eng.  stoical ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  stoical ;  stoicism. 

stdi-chi-ol-o-gy,  s.  [Gr.  stoichos=a  row ;  suff. 
- ology .] 

Science:  The  doctrine  of  elements,  whether 
material  or  mental. 

“  Such  also  was  the  stoichiology  connected  with  this 
reduction  [of  the  ideas  to  numbers],  or  the  doctrine  of 
the  singular  or  limiting  element,  of  the  undetermined 
element  determinable  by  the  former,  and  of  the  third 
element  resulting  from  the  mixture  of  the  first  two — the 
three  constituting  the  elements  of  all  that  exists.” — 
Ueberweg:  Hist.  Philos.  (Eng.  ed.),  i.  117. 

stdi-chi-o-met'-ric-al,  o.  [Eng.  stoichiometr(y) ; 
-ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  stoichiometry. 

st<5i-chI-om’-e-try,  s.  [Gr.  stoichos=  a  row,  and 
metron= a  measure.] 

Chem. :  The  law  of  chemical  combination  in  def¬ 
inite  proportions,  and  its  application  to  chemical 
calculations.  (Watts.) 

st6'-i-$i§m,  s.  [Eng.  stoic;  -ism.] 

1.  The  opinions,  teachings,  or  maxims  of  the 
Stoics. 

“  As  a  reaction  against  effeminacy,  stoicism  may  be 
applauded ;  as  a  doctrine  it  is  one-sided.  It  ends  in 
apathy  and  egotism.” — G.  H.  Lewes:  Hist.  Philos,  (ed. 
1880),  i.  364. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  stoical ;  real  or 
assumed  indifference  to  pleasure  or  pain. 

“William  so  far  forgot  his  wonted  stoicism  as  to 
utter  a  passionate  exclamation  at  the  way  in  which  the 
English  regiments  had  been  sacrificed.”  —  Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

*st5-i9'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  stoic ;  -ity.]  Stoicalness, 
stoicism. 

“Leave  this  stoicity  alone,  till  thou  makest  sermons.” — 
Ben  Jonson:  Silent  Woman,  i.  L 

stdit,  stdit  -er,  v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  Sw. 
stoeta  =  to  dash  one  thing  against  another.]  To 
walk  in  a  staggering  manner ;  to  totter ;  to  stumble 
on  an  object.  (Scotch.) 

“I  wish  ye  had  seen  him  stoiting  about,  off  ae  leg  on  to 
the  other.” — Scott:  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  xxx. 

stoke,  stock,  pref.  &  suff.  [See  def.]  Used  in 
place-names  as  a  prefix  and  suffix,  with  the  mean¬ 
ings  of  (1)  place,  fromA.S.sfoc=aplace;  as,Wood- 
stock;  A.  S.  wude  stoc=a  woody  place;  Bishopsfoke 


=  the  bishop’s  place  or  seat;  (2)  a  stock,  a  stick,  a 
trunk,  from  A.  S.  stoc,  stocce=a  stock  (q.  v.),  as  in 
Stockwood,  Stockton,  &c.,  being  thus  equivalent  to 
a  place  stockaded. 

*stoke  (1),  *stokke,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  estoquer.]  To 
stab. 

“What  for  ire  &  tene,  and  alle  in  euelle  wille, 

Scho  stokked  kyng  Steuen,  &  ther  did  scho  ille.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  121. 

Stoke  (2),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Formed  from  stoker  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans.:  To  poke,  stir  up,  supply  a  fire  with 
fuel,  and  attend  to  it  generally.  _  (Spoken  generally 
of  large  furnaces,  steam-engines,  or  the  like.) 
(Eng.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  act  as  a  stoker.  (Eng.) 


stoke-hole,  s. 

1.  Furnace: 

(1)  The  place  beneath  the  level  of  a  boiler  or 
oven  where  the  furnace  fire  is  fed  or  tended.  (Eng.) 

(2)  The  hole  in  a  furnace  at  which  the  poker, 
stirrer,  rabble,  paddle,  or  other  tool  is  introduced 
to  stir  the  charge,  as  in  puddling,  calcining,  or 
refining.  (Eng.) 

2.  Naut. :  A  scuttle  in  a  steamer’s  deck  for  the 
admission  of  fuel.  (Eng.) 

stok  -er,  *stoak'-er,  s.  [Dut.  stoker=a  kindler 
or  setter  on  fire,  from  stoken^to  make  or  kindle  a 
fire;  stocks  a  stick,  a  stock  (q.  v.).] 

1.  One  who  feeds  and  attends  to  a  furnace  or  large 
fire,  especially  one  employed  to  feed  and  tend  the 
furnace  of  a  locomotive  or  marine  engine.  (Eng.) 
*2.  A  poker.  (Eng.) 

stok'-m,  stok'-en,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  perhaps 
from  Stoke,  in  Herefordshire.]  A  kind  of  apple. 

sto '-lit,  s.  [Latin,  from  Gr. 
stole= equipment,  a  robe,  a  stole ; 
stello— to  equip.] 

Roman  Antiqp:  A  loose  gar¬ 
ment  worn  by  Roman  matrons 
over  the  tunic.  To  the  bottom 
of  it  a  border  or  flounce  was 
sewed,  the  whole  reaching  down 
so  low  as  to  conceal  the  ankles 
and  part  of  the  feet.  Itwas  the 
characteristic  dress  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  matron,  as  the  toga  was  of 
the  men ;  divorced  women  or 
courtesans  wore  not  allowed  to 
wear  it.  It  was  usually  gathered 
and  confined  at  the  waist  by  a 
girdle,  and  frequently  orna¬ 
mented  at  the  throat  by  a  colored 
border.  It  had  either  short  or 
long  sleeves,  and  was  fastened 
oyer  the  shoulder  by  a  fibula, 
stole,  pret.  ofv.  [Steal.] 

Stole  (l),s.  [A.  S.,  from  Lat.sfoZa.:=a  stola  (q.v.).] 
*1.  A  garment  resembling  the  Roman  stola ;  a 
loose  robe  or  garment  worn  by  ladies,  and  reaching 
to  the  ankles  or  heels. 

“The  solemn  feast  of  Ceres  now 
was  near, 

When  long  white  linen  stoles 
the  matrons  wear.” 

Dryden:  Cinyras  and  Myrrha,  239. 

*2.  A  dress  or  robe  worn  by 
men. 

“And  the  fadir  seide  to  his  ser- 
uauntis,  swithe  brynge  ye  forth  the 
first  stole;  and  clothe  ye  hym.” — 

Wycliffe:  Luke  xv. 

3.  A  narrow  band  of  silk  or 

stuff,  sometimes  enriched  with 
embroidery  and  jewels,  worn  on  Stole, 

the  left  shoulder  of  deacons,  and 

across  both  shoulders  of  bishops  and  priests,  pend¬ 
ent  on  each  side  nearly  to  the  ground.  It  was  used 
in  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  and  all 
other  sacred  functions. 

|4.  A  surplice,  a  cotta. 

“Six  little  singing-boys — dear  little  souls ! 

In  nice  clean  faces,  and  nice  white  stoles.” 

Barham :  Ing.  Leg. ;  Jackdaw  of  Rheims. 

5.  A  band  of  trimming  for  ladies’  dresses  and 
mantles. 

“  Between  the  lines  of  passementerie  in  front  is  a  wide 
stole  of  blue  fox,  grebe,  or  chinchilla.” — London  Daily 

News. 


Stola. 


*6.  A  dress,  a  covering. 

“When  mild  morn  in  saffron  stole 
First  issues  from  her  eastern  goal.” 

Wart  on;  Ode  on  Approach  of  Summer, 

If  Groom  of  the  Stole :  The  first  lord  of  the  bed¬ 
chamber  in  the  household  of  English  sovereigns. 
His  title  is  derived  from  the  long  robe  (stola)  worn 
by  the  sovereign  on  state  occasions.  (Brande.) 

‘‘Groom  of  the  stole  ...  is  a  great  officer  of  the 
king’s  household,  whose  precinct  is  properly  the  king’s 
bedchamber,  where  the  lord  chamberlain  hath  nothing 
to  do.” — Jacob;  Law  Diet. 


b611,  b6y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  -  f. 

-clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  Uon,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =bel,  del. 
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stomachic 


Btole-fees,  s.pl.  [Sttrplice-fees.] 
stole  (2),  s.  [Stolon.] 

Stoled,  a.  [Eng.  stol{e),  s. ;  -ed.]  Wearing  a  stole 
or  long  robe ;  robed. 

“Prophets  brightly  stoled 
In  shining  lawn.”  G.  Fletcher:  Christ’s  Victory. 

Stol  -?n,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Steal.] 
stolen-goods,  s.  pi.  Goods  or  any  kinds  of  prop¬ 
erty  which  have  been  stolen. 

Stol  -ld,  a.  [Lat.  stolidus—Bxm,  stock-like;  from 
same  root  as  stand, .]  Dull,  foolish,  stupid,  impas¬ 
sive. 

Sto-lid'-I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  stolidity ,  from  Lat  ctolidita- 
tem,  accusative  of  stoliditas,  from  stolidus= stolid 
(q.v .).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  stolid ;  dullness 
of  intellect ;  stupidity,  impassiveness. 

“These  are  the  fools  in  the  text,  indocile,  untractable 
fools,  whose  stolidity  can  baffle  all  arguments.” — Bentley: 
Sermons,  ser.  i. 

stol  -id-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  stolid ;  -ly .]  In  a  stolid 
manner. 

stol  -Id-ness,  s.  [Eng.  stolid;  -ness.]  Stolidity, 
sto  -Ion,  stole  (2),  s.  [Lat.  stolo  (genit.  stolonis) 
=  a  branch.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  shoot  which  proceeds  from  a  stem  above 
the  ground,  and  then  descends  into  it  and  takes 
root,  as  in  Aster  junceus.  It  is  akin  to  a  sucker, 
which,  however,  leaves  the  stem  beneath  and  not 
above  the  ground. 

2.  Zotjl. :  The  name  given  to  (1)  any  connecting 
process  of  protoplasm  in  the  multilocularForamin- 
ifera;  (2)  to  the  prolongation  of  the  common  tunic, 
forming  a  vascular  canal,  in  the  Social  Ascidians ; 
and  (3)  to  any  of  the  processes  sent  out  by  the  coen- 
osarc  m  some  of  the  Actinozoa. 

sto-lon-lf -er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  stolo  (genit.  stolonis ) 
=  a  branch,  and  fero=to  bear.] 

Bot. :  Producing  or  putting  forth  stolons.  Some¬ 
times  used  more  loosely  for  producing  or  putting 
forth  suckers.  [Stolon.] 

stol'-pen-lte,  s.  [After  Stolpen,  Saxony,  where 
it  occurs  ;  suff.  -ite  ( Min .).] 

Min. :  A  clay  found  in  the  basalt  of  Stolpen. 

Stolz -Ite,  (z  astz),  s.  [After  Dr.  Stolz,  of  Tep- 
litz ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.);  Ger.  scheelbleispath,  scheel- 
bleierz,  wolframbleierz,  stolzit.] 

Min. :  A  tetragonal  mineral  occurring  mostly  in 
octahedral  forms.  Hardness,  2-7-3;  specific  grav¬ 
ity,  7"87-8T3 ;  luster,  sub-adamantine  ;  color,  gray, 
brown,  red.  Composition:  Tungstic  acid,  51'0;  oxide 
of  lead,  49'0=:100,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  formula, 
PbO,W03.  Found  with  molybdate  of  lead,  at  Blei- 
berg,  Garinthia,  and  a  few  other  places. 

st5 -m&  {pi.  sto'-mu-tu),  sto'-mate,  *sto-ma - 
ti-um  {pi.  sto-ma-ti-a)  (ti  as  shl), s.  [Gr.  stoma 
(genit.  stomatos)  =  a  mouth.] 

1.  Anat.  (pi.,  generally  of  the  form  stomata) : 
Openings  in  the  lymphatic  vessels  in  man ;  lym¬ 
phatic  orifices.  Similar  orifices  have  been  found  in 
the  omentum  of  the  lower  mammals.  Used  also  of 
the  spiracles  or  breathing  holes  along  the  sides  of 
insects. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  The  opening  through  which  dehiscence  takes 
place  in  the  spore-cases  of  ferns. 

(2)  The  ostiolum  of  certain  fungals. 

(3)  {PI.)  :  Passages  through  the  cuticle  of  a  plant 
for  the  maintenance  of  respiration.  They  appear 
like  an  oval  space,  in  the  center  of  which  is  a  slit 
that  opens  or  closes  according  to  circumstances, 
and  lies  above  a  cavity  in  the  subjacent  tissue.  In 
some  plants,  including  those  with  floating  leaves, 
stomata  are  on  the  under,  in  others  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaves  ;  in  leaves  standing  at  right 
angles  to  the  earth  both  sides  have  stomata.  In 
succulent  plants  the  stomata  are  few. 

Sto-mac  -g,-5§,  s  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  stomakake = 
Bcurvy  of  the  gums.] 

Pathol. :  (1)  An  erosion  of  the  gums,  with  spon¬ 
taneous  hfemorrliage,  fetid  breath,  &c.,  symptom¬ 
atic  of  scurvy  ;  (2)  scurvy  (q.  v.). 

stom  -ach,  *st6m'-stck,  *stom-acke,  *stom-ak, 
*stom-ake,  s.  [Fr.  estomac  (O.  Fr .estomach),  from 
Lat.  stomachum,  accus.  of  stomachus=the  gullet, 
the  stomach,  from  Gr.  stomachos= a  mouth,  an 
opening,  the  gullet,  the  stomach,  from  stoma— a 
mouth  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  sfomaco.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

*(2)  The  throat,  the  gorge,  the  gullet. 

*2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  desire  for  food  caused  by  hunger ;  appe¬ 
tite. 

“  What  is’t  that  takes  from  thee  thy  stomach  t” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  3. 

(2)  Inclination,  liking. 


(3)  Courage. 

“  He  who  hath  no  stomach  to  this  fight 
Let  him  depart.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  3. 

(4)  Violence  of  temper ;  anger,  resentment. 

“The  winds  grow  high;  so  do  your  stomachs,  lords.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  1. 

(5)  Sullenness,  resentment,  stubbornness,  willful 
obstinacy.  (Shakesp. :  Tempest ,  i.  2.) 

(6)  Pride,  naughtiness,  arrogance. 

“  He  was  a  man 

Of  an  unbounded  stomach,  ever  ranking 
Himself  with  princes.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iv.  2. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Compar.  Anat.:  A  membranous  sac,  formed  by 
a  dilatation  of  the  alimentary  canal,  in  which  food 
is  received  and  subjected  to  the  processes  of  diges¬ 
tion  among  the  Vertebra.  The  human  stomach  is 
an  elongated,  curved  pouch,  from  ten  to  twelve 
inches  long,  and’four  or  five  inches  in  diameter  at 
its  widest  part,  lying  almost  immediately  below  the 
diaphragm,  nearly  transversely  across  the  upper 
and  left  portion  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  having 
the  form  of  a  bagpipe.  It  is  very  dilatable  and  con¬ 
tractile,  and  its  average  capacity  is  aboutfive  pints. 
The  left  and  larger  extremity  is  called  the  cardiac, 
great,  or  splenic  extremity ;  the  right  and  smaller, 
is  known  as  the  pyloric,  from  its  proximity  to  the 
pylorus  (q.  v.).  The  food  enters  the  stomach  through 
the  oesophagus  by  the  cardia  or  cardiac  orifice, 
and,  after  having  been  acted  on  by  the  gastric 
juice,  is  passed  on  in  a  semi-fluid  or  pulpy  state 
through  the  pylorus  into  the  small  intestines.  The 
stomach  has  four  coats,  named  from  without 


the  muscular,  (3)  the 
(4)  the  mucous  coat. 


inwards:  (1)  the  serous,  (2) 
areola  or  sub-mucous,  and 
The  last  is  a  smooth,  soft,  rather  thick  and  pulpy 
membrane,  generally  reddish  in  color  from  the 
blood  in  its  capillary  vessels ;  often  ash-gray  in  old 
age.  After  death  it  becomes  a  dirty  brown,  and  in 
acute  inflammation,  or  from  the  action  of  strong 
acrid  poisons,  it  becomes  of  a  bright  red,  either 
continuously  or  in  patches.  Corrosive  poisons  also 
affect  its  coloration.  The  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane  is  beset  with  secreting  glands.  The 
stomach  is  supplied  with  blood  from  the  coeliac 
artery,  which  gives  off  arterial  branches  that  ram¬ 
ify  freely,  and  the  veins  return  the  residual  blood 
into  the  splenic  and  superior  mesenteric  veins,  and 
directly  into  the  portal  vein.  The  lymphatics  of  the 
stomach  are  very  numerous,  and  arise  in  the  mucous 
membrane.  The  nerves  are  large,  and  consist  of  the 
terminal  branches  of  the  two  pneumogastric  nerves 
belonging  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  and  of  off¬ 
sets  from  the  sympathetic  system  derived  from  the 
solar  plexus.  Their  ending  has  not  been  traced. 
Owing  to  recent  improvements  in  electrical  appara¬ 
tus,  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  human 
stomach  in  life  is  becoming  much  better  known. 
Medical  electricians  have  recently  devised  a  plan 
by  which  the  interior  of  the  human  stomach  may 
be  illuminated  for  examination.  The  patient  is 
laid  upon  the  operating  table 
and  a  slender  tube,  carrying 
a  glass  bead  upon  its  end,  is 
introduced  into  the  stomach. 

A  small  light  inside  the  bead  is 
supplied  by  fine  wires  running 
out  through  the  tube  and  con¬ 
nected  to  a  small  battery.  The 
interior  of  the  stomach  is 
plainly  ligh  ted  and  all  i  ts  par ts 
are  brought  into  view  by  a 
small  movable  mirror  at  the 
end  of  the  tube.  In  the  lower 
mammals  three  forms  of  stom¬ 
ach  have  been  distinguished: 

(1)  Simple,  consisting  of  a 
single  cavity,  as  in  man ;  (2) 

Complex,  in  which  there  are 
two  or  more  compartments 
communicating  with  each 


Typical  Mamma¬ 
lian  Stomach. 


other,  as  in  the  kangaroo,  the  <,  (Esophagus;  stStom- 
porcupine,  and  the  squirrel  ;  achTs  inte8_ 

and  (3)  Compound,  m  which  tine;  l  Large  intes- 
the  stomach  is  separated  into  tine;  c  Coecum;  r 
a  reservoir  and  a  digestive  por-  Rectum, 
tion.  [Rumination.]  The 

family  Cumelidce  have  a  stomach  divided  into  two 
compartments  by  a  muscular  band — one  of  the 
points  of  difference  between  them  and  the  other 
ruminants.  The  lining  of  the  second  stomach,  or 
honeycomb  bag,  and  of  a  portion  of  the  first  stom¬ 
ach,  or  paunch,  is  provided  with  a  great  number  of 
cells  in  which  water  is  stored  up  and  long  retained 
for  use  in  time  of  drought  and  of  long  journeys  over 
the  desert.  [Camel.]  In  birds  there  are  three 
small  but  distinct  dilatations  of  the  alimentary 
canal  [Crop,  Gizzard,  Proventriculus],  and  in 
most  reptiles  the  simplicity  of  the  oesophagus 
extends  to  the  stomach.  In  fishes,  two  forms  are 
found,  the  siphonal  stomach  (q.  v.)  and  the  coecal, 
in  which  the  upper  portion  gives  off  a  long  blind 
sac.  In  the  higher  Invertebrata,  there  is  a  digestive 


tract  with  functions  analogous  to  those  of  the 
stomach  of  Vertebrates;  in  the  lower  there  may 
(Hydra)  or  may  not  ( Amoeba!  be  a  gastric  cavity  in 
which  food  is  ingested  and  absorbed.  In  the  latter 
case  the  living  protoplasm  closes  over  its  prey ,  and, 
after  a  time  by  a  reversing  process,  the  indigestible 
remains  are  ejected.  To  these  tracts  or  cavities, 
the  name  stomach  is  often  applied.  [Digestion, 
II.  4.] 

2.  Pathol.:  The  human  stomach  is  subject  to 
ulceration,  cancer,  cadaveric  softening,  perforation, 
catarrh,  &c. ;  besides  which,  chiefly  through  errors 
in  food,  and  want  of  exercise  on  the  part  of  the 
individual,  it  may  fail  in  its  proper  function  of 
digestion.  [Indigestion.] 

*stomach-animals,  s.  pi. 

Zobl. :  Oken’s  name  for  the  Infusoria, 
stomach-piece,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  A  compass-timber  fayed  to  the  stem 
and  keel ;  an  apron. 

stomach-pump,  s. 

Burg. :  A  suction  and  force  pump  for  withdrawing 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  in  cases  of  poisoning, 
&c.,  and  also  used  as  an  injector.  It  resembles  the 
ordinary  syringe,  except  that  it  has  two  apertures 
near  the  end,  in  which  the  valve  opens  different 
ways,  so  as  to  constitute  a  sucking  and  a  forcing 
passage. 

*stomach-qualmed,  a.  Sick  at  heart. 

“Or  stomach-qualmed  at  land,  a  dram  of  this 
Will  drive  away  distemper.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 

stomach-staggers,  subst.  A  disease  in  horses, 
depending  on  a  paralytic  affection  of  the  stomach. 
In  this  disease  the  animal  dozes  in  the  stable,  and 
rests  his  head  in  the  manger  ;  he  then  wakes  up  and 
falls  to  eating,  which  he  continues  to  do  till  the 
stomach  swells  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  the  ani¬ 
mal  at  last  dies  of  apoplexy  or  his  stomach  bursts. 
*stomach-timber,s.  Food, 
stom-ach,  *stom'-ack,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Latin  stom- 
achor=to  be  or  become  indignant.  [Stomach,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  resent;  to  remember  with  anger  and  re¬ 
sentment. 

“Believe  not  all;  or,  if  you  must  believe, 

Stomach  not  all.” 

Shakesp..-  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  4. 

2.  To  bear  without  resenting  or  opposing  ;  to  put 
up  with  ;  to  brook. 

“English  theatrical  audiences,  who  will  not  stomach 
the  uncompromising  realism  with  which  cotemporary 
French  dramatists  set  forth  the  workings  of  the  deadlier 
sins.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*3.  To  encourage. 

“When  He  had  stomached  them  by  the  Holy  Ghost.” — 
Bale:  Select  Works,  p.  313. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  be  angry ;  to  show  resentment. 

“’Tis  not  a  time  for  private  stomaching .” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 

stom'-uch-sil,  a.  [Fr.  stomacal .]  Stomachic, 
cordial. 

*st6m'-ached,  a.  [Eng.  stomach;  -ed.]  Filled 
with  resentment.  (Chiefly  in  composition.) 
stom'-ach-er,  s.  [Eng.  stomach ;  -er.] 

*1.  One  who  stomachs. 

2.  An  ornamental  covering  for  the  breast,  form¬ 
ing  part  of  a  lady’s  dress. 

“These  bodices  are  of  peculiar  cut,  with  a  sort  of  full 
stomacher,  always  of  a  different  cotton  to  the  bodice.” — 
Field,  Oct.  3,  1885. 

*stom -ach-ful,  *st6m'-sich-f  ull,  a.  [English 
stomach;  -full.']  Sullen,  stubborn,  perverse,  will¬ 
fully  obstinate. 

“A  stomachfull  Esaw  knows  that  his  good  father  cannot 
but  be  displeased  with  his  Pagan  matches.” — Bp.  Hall: 
Remaines,  p.  138. 

*st6m-ach-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  stomachful;  -ly.] 
In  a  stomachful,  obstinate,  or  perverse  manner; 
perversely,  angrily. 

*st6m  -ach-f ul-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  stomachful; 
-ness.]  Stubbornness,  perversity,  obstinacy,  sullen¬ 
ness. 

“  Pride,  stomachfulness,  headiness — avail  but  little.”— 
Granger:  On  ISccles.,  p.  248. 

Sto-mach'-ic,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  stomach;  -ic. j 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  stomach. 

“Various  shades  of  stomachic  and  cerebral  discom¬ 
fort.” — Blackie:  Self-culture,  p.  41. 

2.  Strengthening  and  comforting  to  the  stomach ; 
exciting  the  action  of  the  stomach  ;  cordial. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  medicine  which  strengthens  the 
stomach,  and  excites  its  action. 

IT  There  are  stomachic  tonics  or  stomachics 
proper,  i.  e.,  medicines  which  act  directly  upon  the 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g6,  p5t 

or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cQr,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 
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6tomach,  improve  appetite,  and  aid  the  digestive 
function,  as  calumba,  gentian,  quassia,  hops, 
strychnia,  cinchona  bark,  sulphate  of  quinine,  salts 
of  iron,  &c. ;  stomachic  stimulants  or  carminatives, 
as  ginger,  capsicum,  and  chillies,  mustard,  nutmeg, 
dill,  fennel,  &c. ;  and  stomachic  sedatives,  as  dilute 
hydrocyanic  acid,  nitrate  of  silver,  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  bicarbonate  of  potash,  belladonna,  opium, 
&c.  ( Garrod.) 

sto-mach'-ic-gd,  *sto-mach-ic-all,  a.  [Eng. 
stomachic;  -ah]  Stomachic. 

*st6m'-g,ch-ihg,  *stom -?ick-Ing,  subst.  [Eng, 
stomach ;  - ing. ]  Resentment,  anger. 

»  *st6m-3,ch-less,  *stom-ack-lesse,  adj.  [Eng. 
stomach ;  -less.) 

1.  Lit. :  Destitute  of  a  stomach ;  having  no  stom¬ 
ach. 

2.  Fig. :  Having  no  appetite ;  without  any  appe¬ 
tite. 

“Why  else  is  thy  countenance  so  dejected,  thy  cheeks 
pale,  and  watered  so  oft  with  thy  tears,  thy  sleeps  broken, 
thy  meals  stomacklesset” — Bp.  Hall :  Balm  of  Gilead. 

*st6m’-3,ch-ous,  a.  [Eng.  stomach ;  -ous. ]  Sullen, 
obstinate,  stubborn. 

“But  with  stern  looks,  and  stomachous  disdain, 

Gave  signs  of  grudge  and  discontentment  vain.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  viii.  23. 

Stbm-ach-jr,  a.  [Eng .stomach;  -2/.]  Obstinate, 
sullen,  stubborn, 
stom  -3,-ped,  s.  [Stomapoda.] 

Zoblogy :  Any  member  of  the  order  Stomapoda 

Iff-  V'2‘ 

tsto-map  -o-da,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  stoma=the  mouth, 
and  ports  (genit.  podos)  =  a  foot.] 

1.  ZoOl. :  An  order  of  Crustaceans,  legion  Podoph- 
thalmia.  The  gills  are  composed  of  plates  or  sim¬ 
ple  filaments  attached  to  the  feet ;  carapace  shorter, 
and  body  narrower  and  less  compact  than  in  the 
Decapoda.  Under  it  are  ranged  Squilla  (the  type), 
sometimes  made  a  family  (Squillid®),  Mysis  (with 
some  forms  of  Erichthys),  to  which  similar  distinc¬ 
tion  is  sometimes  given  (Mysidse),  and  an  anoma¬ 
lous  group,  Diastylidte,  consisting  of  three  genera: 
Cuma,  Alauna,  and  Bodotria. 

2.  Palceont. :  Pygocephalus  huxleyi,  from  the  Coal- 
measures,  probably  belongs  to  this  division.  True 
Squillse  and  Mysis-like  forms  occur  in  the  Jurassic. 

stomap-odous,  adj.  [Eng.  stomapod;  -ous.) 
Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  Stomapoda. 
sto  -ma-ta,  s.  pi.  [Stoma.] 

sto'-ma-tal,  a.  [Gr.  stoma  (genit.  stomat os)  =a 
mouth ;  -al.)  Relating  to  stomata. 

sto-ma-tal'-gi-a,  s.  [Gr.  stoma  (genit.  stomatos) 
=  a  mouth,  and  a/gros=pain.]  Pain  in  the  mouth, 
sto-mate,  a.  &s,  [Stoma.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Bot. :  Having  stomata. 

B.  As  subst.:  [Stoma.] 

stom-a-tel -la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  Gr. 
stoma= a  mouth,  an  aperture.] 

ZoOl.  db  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Turbinidae,  with 
thirty-three  recent  species,  found  on  reefs  and 
Under  stones  at  low  water  in  tropical  and  sub¬ 
tropical  regions.  Shell  ear-shaped,  regular,  spire 
small,  aperture  oblong,  very  large  and  oblique ; 
interior  pearly,  lip  thin  and  even,  operculum  circu¬ 
lar,  horny,  and  multispiral.  They  commence  in 
the  Secondary.  ( Nicholson .) 

sto-ma'-ti-a  (ti  as  shi),  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
stoma  (q.  v.).] 

ZoOl.  &  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Haliotidae,  akin  to 
Haliotis,  but  with  a  prominent  spire,  and  a  furrow 
instead  of  perforations  on  the  shell.  Recent  spe¬ 
cies  twelve,  found  under  stones  at  low  water,  from 
Java,  the  Philippines,  Torres  Straits,  and  the 
Pacific ;  fossil  eighteen,  from  the  Lower  Silurian 
to  the  Chalk  of  North  America  and  Europe. 

sto-mat-lC,  s.  &  a.  [Gr.  stomatikos= pertaining 
to  the  mouth ;  stomatike= a  medicine  for  diseases 
of  the  mouth.] 

A.  As  substantive :  A  medicine  for  diseases  of  the 
mouth. 

B.  As  adjective :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  stoma  or 
stomata. 

stom-a-tif  -er-ous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  stomata,  and 
Lat. /ero=to  bear.] 

Bot. :  Bearing  stomata. 

Stom  a-ti'-tis,  s.  [Gr.  stoma  (genit.  stomatos) ; 
suff.  -it is.) 

Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  mouth,  a  disease 
commonly  occurring  in  young  children.  There  are 
three  forms  of  it:  Follicular  stomatitis,  affecting 
the  mucous  follicles  of  the  mouth;  ulcerative 
stomatitis,  attacking  the  gums,  and  gangrenous 
stomatitis,  cancrum  oris,  or  sloughing  phagedsena 
ef  the  mouth,  affecting  the  tissues  of  the  cheek. 


sto-ma  -ti-um  (ti  as  shi),  s.  [Stoma.] 
Stom-a-to-,  pref.  [Gr.  stoma  (genit.  stomatos)  = 
a  mouth.]  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the 
mouth. 

stom  -a-tode,  a.  &s.  [Stomatoda.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Possessing  a  mouth;  belonging  to 
the  Stomatoda  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  the  Stomatoda. 
stomatode-protozoa,  s.  pi. 

ZoOl. :  The  Infusoria. 

stom-a-to-den -dron  {pi.  stom- a-to-den- 
dra),  s.  [Pref.  stomato-,  and  Gr.  dendron= a  tree.] 
ZoOl.  (pi.):  The  dendritic  branches  of  the  Rhizo- 
6tomidee.  They  end  in  minute  polypites,  which 
cover  them. 

sto-ma-tS-dfn'-I-Q,,  s.  [Gr.  stoma  (genit.  stomcu- 
los)  —  a  mouth,  and  odune— pain.]  The  same  as 
otomatalgia  (q.  v.). 

sto-ma-to-dys-6  -di-a,  s.  [Gr.  stoma  (genit. 

stomatos) = a  mouth,  and  dysodia=  a  foul  odor,] 
r  oul  odor  of  the  mouth ;  offensive  breath. 

stom-a-to-gas’-trlc,  adj.  [Pref .stomato-,  and 
EDg.  gastric  (q.  v.).]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mouth 
and  stomach.  Used  chiefly  of  the  system  of  nerves 
distributed  upon  the  stomach  and  the  intestinal 
canal.  (Owen.) 

sto-ma-to-log'-ic,  sto-ma-to-log-ic-al,  a.  [Gr. 

stoma  (genit.  stomatos)=  a  mouth,  and  logos= a  dis¬ 
course.]  Pertaining  to  stomatology. 

sto-ma-tol-o-glst,  s.  [Eng.  stomatolog(y) ;  -isf.l 
A  person  versed  in  stomatology. 

sto-ma-tor-o-gy,  s.  [Gr.  stoma  (genit.  stomatos) 
—a  mouth,  and  -ology .]  The  sum  of  what  is  known 
concerning  the  mouth. 

stom-a-to-mor-phous,  a.  [Pref.  stomato-,  and 
Gr.  morphe=iovm.) 

Bot.:  Mouth-shaped.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 
stom-a-to-plas  -tlc,  adj,  [Pref.  stomato-,  and 
Eng. plastic  (q.  v.).] 

Surg. :  Applied  to  the  operation  of  forming  a 
mouth,  where  the  aperture  has  been  contracted 
from  any  cause.  ( Dunglison .) 

stom-a-tor-rha  -gl-a,  s.  [Pref.  stomato-,  and 
Gr.  rhegnymi=to  break.] 

Pathol. :  Discharges  of  blood  from  the  mouth  and 
throat.  As  a  rule,  it  is  not  a  formidable  disease. 

std-mat' -o-scope,  s.  [Pref.  stomato-,  and  Greek 
skopeo= to  observe.]  An  instrument  for  keeping  the 
mouth  open  for  purposes  of  inspection. 

stom'-a-tous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  stomata;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -ows.]  Furnished  with  stomata. 

stom-e-chl'-nus,  s.  [Gr.  stoma= a  mouth,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  echinus  (q.  v.1.1 
Palceont. :  A  group  of  Star-fishes,  family  Echin- 
idae,  occurring  in  the  Jurassic, 
sto’-ml-as,  s.  [Gr.  sfo»u'as=hard-mouthed.] 
Ichthy. :  The  type-genus  of  Stomiatidse  (q.  v.), 
with  three  species.  Body  elongate,  compressed,  , 
covered  with  delicate  deciduous  scales ;  head  com¬ 
pressed,  snout  very  short,  mouth-cleft  very  wide; 
series  of  phosphorescent  dots  along  the  lower  side 
of  head,  body,  and  tail.  Specimens  have  been 
dredged  at  depths  varying  from  450  to  1,800  fathoms. 

sto-mi-at'-i-dce,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  stomias,  genit. 
stomiat(is) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  Physostomi  (q.  v.) ;  deep-sea 
fishes  from  the  Atlantic,  characterized  chiefly  by 
their  formidable  array  of  teeth.  Skin  naked,  or 
covered  with  very  delicate  scales ;  eggs  enclosed  in 
the  sacs  of  the  ovarium,  and  excluded  by  oviducts. 
Dr.  Gunther  enumerates  the  following  genera: 
Astronesthes,  with  two  dorsals,  the  posterior  adi¬ 
pose ;  Stomias,  Echiostoma,  Malacosteus,  and  Ba- 
thyophis,  in  which  the  rayed  dorsal  is  opposite  to 
the  anal  fin. 

stom-ox'-ys,  s.  [Gr.  stoma=a  mouth,  and  oxys 
—  sharp.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Muscidse.  Stomoxys  calci- 
trans  resembles  the  house-fly,  but  has  a  long,  sharp 
proboscis,  by  means  of  which  it  sucks  the  blood  of 
man  and  the  inferior  animals, 
stomp,  s.  &  v.  [Stamp.] 

*stond,  s.  [Stand.] 

stone,  *ston,  *stoon,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.stan;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  steen;  Icel.  steinn;  Dan.  &  Sw.  sten;  Ger. 
stein;  Goth,  stains;  Russ,  stiena—a  wall;  Gr.  stia 
—a  stone,  a  pebblo.j 
A.  A  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

(2)  The  material  obtained  from  rocks  or  stones; 
the  kind  of  substance  they  produce. 


(3)  A  gem ;  a  precious  stone. 

“I  thought  I  saw 

Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl, 
Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels.” 

Shakesp.  Richard  III.,  i.  4. 

(4)  Something  made  of  stone ;  as — 

(a)  A  monument  erected  to  preserve  the  memory 
of  the  dead ;  a  gravestone. 

“Underneath  this  stone  doth  lie 
As  much  beauty  as  could  die.” 

BenJonson:  Epitaph  on  Queen  Elizabeth. 

*  (b)  A  gun-flint. 

S  Something  which  resembles  a  stone;  as— 

)  A  calcareous  concretion  in  the  kidneys  or 
bladder ;  hence,  the  disease  arising  from  a  calculus. 
[Calculus,  2.] 

“Past  earthquakes — ay,  and  gout  and  ston?.” 

Tennyson ■  Lucretius,  153. 

( b )  The  nut  of  a  drupe  or  stone  fruit;  the  hard 
covering  enclosing  the  kernel,  and  itself  enclosed 
by  the  pericarp  ;  the  hard  and  bony  endocarp  of  a 
drupaceous  fruit. 

“  Cracking  the  stones  of  the  prunes.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  1. 

(c)  A  testicle. 

1[  In  composition  used  by  the  old  herbalists  for 
an  orchis,  as  dog-stones= dog-orchis  ( Orchis  mas - 
cula). 

(d)  The  glass  of  a  mirror ;  a  mirror. 

“Lend  me  a  looking-glass; 

If  that  her  breath  will  mist  or  stain  the  stone, 

Why  then  she  lives.”  Shakesp.:  Lear,  v.  S. 

*  (6)  A  hailstone. 

*  (7)  A  thunderbolt. 

“  The  gods  throw  stones  of  sulphur  on  me.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

(8)  A  measure  of  weight  in  use  throughout  the 
northwest  and  central  countries  of  Europe,  but 
varying  much  in  different  places.  The  English 
imperial  standard  stone  is  a  weight  of  14  lbs.  avoir¬ 
dupois,  but  there  are  stones  of  other  weights  for 
particular  commodities  ;  thus  the  stone  of  butcher’s 
meat  or  fish  is  8  lbs.,  of  cheese  16  lbs.,  of  hemp  32 
lbs.,  of  glass  5  lbs.,  &c. 

2.  Fig. :  Used  as  the  symbol  of  hardness,  torpidity, 
or  insensibility  ;  as,  He  has  a  heart  of  stone. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Petrol.,  Geol.,  Arch.,dbc.:  Stone  is  not  used  as  a 
technical  term  in  either  Petrology  or  Geology, 
though  it  enters  into  the  composition  of  words  in 
those  sciences,  as  Portland-stone.  By  masons, 
builders,  &c.,  it  is  continually  used,  and  is  specially 
contrasted  with  brick  as  material  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  edifices.  “That  portion  of  it,”  says  Weale, 
‘“which  is  used  for  building  purposes  is  a  dense, 
coherent,  brittle  substance,  sometimes  of  a  granu¬ 
lated,  at  others  of  a  laminated  structure,  these 
qualities  varying  according  to  its  chemical  constitu¬ 
tion  and  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  deposited.” 
The  qualities  which  render  a  building  stone  valu¬ 
able  are  strength  to  resist  superincumbent  press¬ 
ure,  durability,  and  a  capability  of  being  easily 
wrought.  The  chief  building  stones  in  use  are> 
granites  of  various  colors,  elvans,  syenites,  por¬ 
phyries,  sandstones,  millstone  grit,  dolorn  i  tq 
marbles,  the  mountain  limestone,  and  others.  The 
art  of  working  in  stone  is  of  great  antiquity,  the 
Egyptians  being  especially  celebrated  for  their 
granite  edifices,  obelisks,  sculptures,  &c. 

2.  Print.:  The  same  as  Imposing-stone  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  stone. 

“Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage.” 

Lovelace:  To  Althea,  from  Prison. 

IT  (1)  Artificial  stone:  A  concreted  material  used 
for  many  purposes,  as  making  building  blocks, 
flagstones,  tiles,  vases,  statuary,  sewer-pipes,  &c. 
Many  substances  have  been  used  for  its  production. 
That  which  has  been  used  on  the  largest  scale,  and, 
until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  exclusively, 
was  cemented  Roman,  or,  still  better,  Portland 
cement,  which  hardens  after  being  mixed  with 
water.  Ordinary  concrete  and  beton  are  of  this 
class.  Terra-cotta,  employed  for  architectural  or¬ 
naments,  statuary,  &c.,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  fine 
brick. 

(21  Meteoric  stone :  [Aerolite.] 

(3)  Philosopher' s  stone :  [Philosopher’s  Stone.] 
(4)  To  leave  no  stone  unturned :  To  use  all  avail¬ 
able  or  practicable  means  to  effect  an  object ;  to 
omit  or  spare  no  exertions, 
stone-age,  s.  [Age,  s.,  B.  3.] 
stone-ax,  s.  An  ax  with  two  somewhat  obtuse 
edges,  used  in  spawling  and  hewing  stone, 
stone-basil,  s. 

Bot. :  Melissa  clinopodium. 
stone-bass,  s. 

Ichthy ol.:  Polyprion  cernium,  about  eighteen 
inches  long,  and  valued  for  the  table.  It  occurs 
round  the  European  coasts,  and  is  often  met  with 


b6il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  & 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d©L 
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stone-ware 


accompanying  floating  wood,  being  attracted  by 
the  small  marine  species  generally  surrounding 
such  objects  and  affording  a  supply  of  food. 

stone-bee,  s.  A  gathering  of  neighbors  to  clear 
a  farmer’s  land  of  stones.  (U.S.  Colloq.) 

stone-blind,  adj.  Blind  as  a  stone;  perfectly 
blind. 

stone-blue,  s.  A  compound  of  indigo  and  starch 
or  whiting, 
stone-boat,  s. 

1.  A  barge  used  for  carrying  stones. 

2.  A  flat-bottomed  sled  for  hauling  heavy  stones 
for  short  distances. 

stone-boilers,  s.  pi. 

Anthrop.:  Any  race  of  people  practicing  stone¬ 
boiling  (q.  v.).  [Hide-boiling,  Pot-boiler,  A.  2.] 
“The  Australians,  at  least  in  modern  times,  must  be 
counted  as  stone-boilers.’’ — Tylor:  Early  Hist.  Mankind, 
(ed.  1878),  p.  265. 

stone-boiling,  s. 

Anthrop.:  (See  extract.) 

“It  is  even  likely  that  the  art  of  boiling,  as  commonly 
known  to  us,  may  have  been  developed  through  this  in¬ 
termediate  process,  which  I  propose  to  call  stone-boiling. 
There  is  a  North  American  tribe,  who  received  from  their 
neighbors  the  Ojibwas,  the  name  of  Assinaboins,  or 
‘stone-boilers,’  from  their  mode  of  boiling  their  meat. 
.  .  .  They  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground,  take  a  piece  of  the 
animal’s  raw  hide,  and  press  it  down  with  their  hands 
close  to  the  Bides  of  the  hole,  which  thus  becomes  a  sort 
of  pot  or  basin.  This  they  fill  with  water,  and  they  make 
a  number  of  stones  red-hot  in  a  fire  close  by.  The  meat 
is  put  into  the  water  and  the  stones  di'opped  in  till  the 
meat  is  boiled.” — Tylor:  Early  Hist.  Mankind  (ed.  1878), 
p.  263. 

stone-borer,  s. 

ZoOl.:  A  popular  name  for  any  of  the  Lithophagi 
(q.  v.). 

stone-bow,  s.  A  cross-bow  for  shooting  stones. 

“  O  for  a  stone-bow  to  hit  him  in  the  eye.” 

Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  6. 

stone-bramble,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Bubus  saxatilis,  a  bramble  having  the  barren 
stems  procumbent,  unarmed,  or  with  scattered 
bristles,  trifoliate  leaves,  and  very  small  petals. 
Found  on  the  stony  banks  of  subalpine  and  alpine 
rivulets  in  Europe,  and  Asia  to  the  Himalayas. 
f2.  Rubus  chamcemorus.  ( Ogilvie .) 
stone-brash,  s. 

Agric. :  A  subsoil  composed  of  shattered  rock  or 
stone. 

stone-break,  s. 

Bot.:  Any  saxifrage  (q.  v.).  Gerarde  calls  Saxi¬ 
frage  granulata  the  White  Stone-break  ;  and  Chryso- 
splenum  oppositifolium  the  Golden  Stone-break. 
( Britten  dk  Holland.) 

stone-bruise,  s.  A  suppurating  tumor  on  the  sole 
of  the  foot  of  a  person  who  goes  unshod ;  generally 
caused  by  a  blow  from  a  stone, 
stone-buck,  s.  The  steinbok  (q.  v.). 
stone-butter,  s.  A  sort  of  alum, 
stone-canal,  s.  [Sand-canal.] 

♦stone-cast,  s.  A  stone’s  cast;  as  far  as  one 
could  throw  a  stone. 

“About  a  stone-cast  from  the  wall.” 

Tennyson:  Mariana,  37. 

stone-cement,  s.  A  hard  composition  of  the 
nature  of  mortar,  which  will  harden  and  form  a 
water-tight  joint. 

stone-coal,  s. 

Min. :  A  name  applied  in  America  and  England  to 
anthracite  (q.  v.),  but  in  Germany  it  is  used  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  coal  of  the  carboniferous  formation 
from  the  more  recent  Lignites  or  Brown  Goals  (Ger. 
braunkohle)  of  the  Tertiary  period, 
stone-cold,  a.  Cold  as  a  stone ;  very  cold. 

“At last  as  marble  rocke  he  standeth  still, 

Stone-cold  without;  within,  burnt  with  loues  flame.” 

Fairefax:  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  xxvii. 

stone-color,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst.:  The  color  of  a  stone;  a  grayish 
color. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  the  color  of  a  stone;  of  a  grayish 
color. 

stone-coral,  s.  Massive,  as  distinguished  from 
branched,  coral. 

stone-cray,  s.  A  distemper  in  hawks, 
stone- crush,  s.  A  sore  on  the  foot  occasioned 
by  a  bruise,  or  as  if  by  a  bruise.  ( Prov .) 
stone-curlew,  stone-plover,  s. 

Ornith.:  CEdicnemusscolopax  (f crepitans),  called 
also  Thick-knee,  Thicknee,  or  Norfolk  Plover.  The 
eggs  are  generally  two  in  number,  pale-brown, 
marked  with  ash-blue,  and  deposited  on  the  bare 


ground.  The  male  is  about  seventeen  inches  long; 
plumage  on  upper  surface  various  shades  of  brown, 
mottled  with  black  and  white;  belly,  sides,  and 
flanks  almost  white,  with  narrow  longitudinal 
streaks ;  vent  and  under  tail  coverts  buffy-white. 
In  young  birds  the  markings  are  less  distinct,  and 
the  swellings  at  the  joints,  which  have  given  rise  to 
the  popular  name  Thicknee,  are  then  apparent,  but 
afterward  disappear. 

stone-cutter,  s.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  cut 
stones  for  building,  ornamental,  or  other  purposes ; 
a  machine  for  working  a  face  on  a  stone  or  ashlar. 

“  A  stone-cutter's  man  had  the  vesiculae  of  his  lungs  so 
stuffed  with  dust,  that,  in  cutting,  the  knife  went  as  if 
through  a  heap  of  sand.” — Derham:  Phys.  Theol. 

stone-cutting,  s.  The  business  or  occupation  of 
cutting  or  hewing  stones  for  walls,  monuments,  &c. 

stone-dead,  a.  Dead,  or  lifeless  as  a  stone;  quite 
dead. 

“  Then  home  he  went,  and  1  ft  the  Hart,  stone-dead.” 

Wordsworth:  Hart-Leap  Well. 

stone-deaf,  s.  Deaf  as  a  stone,  perfectly  deaf. 

stone-dresser,  s.  One  who  dresses,  shapes,  or 
tools  stone  for  building  purposes, 
stone-eater,  s.  [Stone-bobek.] 
stone-falcon,  stone-hawk,  s. 

Ornith.:  The  merlin  (q.  v.). 

“From  this  habit  of  perching  on  pieces  of  stone,  it  has 
derived  the  name  of  stone-falcon,  a  title  which  has  been 
applied  to  this  bird  in  Germany  and  France  as  well  as  in 
England.” — Wood:  Illus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii.  77. 

stone-fern,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Ceterach  officinarum.  So  named  because  it 
grows  on  stone  walls. 

2.  Allosorus  crispus.  ( Britten  <f  Holland.) 

stone-fly,  s.  [Perla.] 
stone-fougasse,  s. 

Mil.  Eng. :  A  mine  covered  with  stones. 
Stone-fruit,  s.  Fruit  whose  seeds  are  covered 
with  a  hard  shell  enveloped  in  the  pulp,  as  peaches, 
plums,  cherries,  &c. ;  a  drupe. 

“  We  gathered  ripe  apricocks  and  ripe  plums  upon  one 
tree,  from  which  we  expect  some  other  sorts  of  stone- 
fruit.” — Boyle. 

stone-gall,  s. 

1.  The  name  given  by  quarrymen  to  nodules  or 
round  masses  of  clay  often  occurring  in  variegated 
sandstone,  and  rendering  it  less  valuable  as  a  build¬ 
ing  stone. 

2.  The  same  as  SxANNEL  (q.  v.) 
stone-grig,  s. 

Ichthy. :  The  young  of  the  Mud-lamprey,  Retro- 
myzon  branchialis. 

stone-hag,  s.  The  name  given  to  the  pit-houses, 
divided  into  apartments  by  partition-walls,  and  all 
strongly  lined  with  stone,  so  as  to  be  the  favorite 
quarry  of  the  road-menders,  probably  2,000  or  3,000 
years  old,  found  in  such  numerous  clusters  at  Goa  th- 
land  and  elsewhere  in  the  easterly  moorlands  of 
north  Yorkshire,  England.  [Gentleman’s  Magazine, 
May,  1861,  p.  503.) 

stone-hammer,  s.  A  chipping  hammer  used  by 
stone-masons  in  rough-dressing  stone, 
♦stone-hard,  adj.  Hard  as  stone,  unfeeling. 

(Shakesp.) 

stone-harmonicon,  subj.  A  musical  instrument 
consisting  of  a  number  of  bars  or  slabs  of  stone  sup¬ 
ported  on  wood  or  straw,  and  played  like  the  dulci¬ 
mer. 

stone-hatch,  s. 

Ornith.:  (See  extract.) 

“The  nest  is  only  a  slight  hollow  in  the  sand,  in  which 
its  four  eggs  are  deposited;  but  sometimes  this  cavity  is 
lined  or  covered  with  a  number  of  small  stones  about  the 
size  of  peas,  upon  which  the  eggs  are  laid,  and  this  habit 
has  gained  for  the  Kinged  Plover  [A kgialitis  hiaticula ]  in 
some  counties  the  provincial  name  of  stone-hatch.”— 
Yarrell:  Brit.  Birds  (ed.  4th),  iii.  258. 

stone-hawk,  s.  [Stone-falcon.] 
stone-head,  s. 

Mining :  The  rock  immediately  below  the  alluvial 
deposit. 

Stone-hearted,  a.  Hard-hearted,  pitiless,  un¬ 
feeling,  stony-hearted. 

stone-hore,  stone-hot,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Sedum  acre  ( Britten  &  Holland);  S. 
reflexum  (Prior). 

Stone-horse,  subst.  A  horse  not  castrated,  an 
entire  horse . 

“The  Scythians  chuse  rather  to  use  their  mares  in 
warre-service  than  their  stone-horses.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny, 
bk.  viii.,  ch.  xlii. 

stone-house,  s.  A  house  built  of  stone. 


Stone-jug,  s.  A  prison.  (Slang.) 
stone-lichen,  s. 

Bot.:  Parmeliafahlunensis.  (Rossiter.) 
stone-lily,  s.  [Encrinite,  Encrinus.] 
stone-lugger,  s. 

Ichthy.:  Campostoma,  an  American  genus  oi 
Carps. 

stone-man,  s. 

Printing:  A  man  employed  around  an  imposing 
stone,  either  as  distributer  or  to  impose  forms, 
stone-marten,  s. 

Zo6l.  Mustela  foina :  a  species  allied  to  the  Pine- 
marten  (q.  v.),  from  which  it  differs  in  cranial  and 
dental  clfaracters,  and  in  having  the  throat  white 
instead  of  yellow. 

stone-mason,  s.  One  who  dresses  stones  for 
building  or  other  purposes ;  one  who  builds  with 
stone. 

stone-merchant,  s.  One  who  deals  in  building, 
paving,  or  other  stone. 

♦stone-mortar,  s.  A  large  mortar  formerly  used 
in  sieges  for  throwing  a  mass  of  small  stones  or 
hand-grenades  upon  an  advancing  enemy, 
stone-oak,  s. 

Bot. :  Lithocarpus  javensis,  a  mastwort ;  named 
from  the  hardness  of  its  fruit. 

stone-ocher,  s.  An  earthy  oxide  of  iron  which 
forms  a  yellow  pigment  of  considerable  permanence 
in  oil  or  water-colors, 
stone-oil,  s.  Rock-oil,  petroleum, 
stone-orpine,  s. 

Bot . :  Sedum  reflexum.  Corrupted  into  Stone-hore 
or  Stonor. 
stone-parsley,  s. 

Bot. :  Sison  amomum. 

stone-pillar,  s.  A  standing-stone;  a  monolith 
worshiped  as  the  representative  or  embodiment  of 
a  deity.  [Pillar-deity,  Pillar-symbol,  Stone- 
worship.] 

“A  curious  inquiry,  whether  this  point  of  Ireland,  on 
the  utmost  western  verge  of  Europe,  be  not  the  last  spot 
in  Christendom  in  which  a  trace  can  now  be  found  of 
stone-pillar  worship.” — Notes  and  Queries,  Feb.  7,  1852, 

p.  121. 

stone-pine,  s. 

Bot. :  Pinus  pinea ;  a  tree  about  sixty  feet  high, 
with  cones  five  inches  in  length,  the  kernels  of  which 
are  eaten  in  Italy,  France,  and  China.  It  is  the  pity  s 
of  Dioscorides. 

Stone-pit,  s.  A  pit  or  quarry  where  stone  is  dug. 
Stone-pitch,  s.  Hard,  inspissated  pitch, 
stone-plant,  s.  [Lithophyte.] 
stone-plover,  s.  [Stone-curlew.] 

Stone-pock,  s.  An  acrid  and  hard  pimple  which 
suppurates. 

♦stone-priest,  s.  A  lecherous  priest, 
stone-quarry,  s.  A  stone-pit  (q.  v.). 
stone-rag,  stone-raw,  s.  [Stane-raw.] 
stone-rollers,  s.  pi.  [Red-horses.] 
stone-root,  s. 

Botany  :  Collinsonia  canadensis,  a  labiate  plant; 
having  light-yellow  flowers  with  a  lemon-like  odor. 
[Horse-balm.] 

stone-seed,  s. 

Botany:  Lithospermum  officinale,  the  Common 
Gromwell. 

♦stone-shot,  s. 

1.  An  early  form  of  projectile  for  a  cannon,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  lump  or  ball  of  stone. 

2.  The  distance  to  which  a  stone  can  be  shot  or 
cast;  a  stone’s  cast.  ( Tennyson :  Princess,  v.  51.) 

stone-snipe,  s.  [Stone-curlew.] 
stone-squarer,  s.  One  who  forms  stones  into 
square  shapes  ;  a  stone-cutter.  (1  Kings  v.  18.) 

stone-still,  a.  or  adv.  Still  as  a  stone ;  perfectly 
still. 

“  I  will  stand  stone-still.” 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  iv.  1. 

stone-toter,  s. 

Ichthyology :  Exoglossum,  an  American  genus  of 
Carps.  Called  also  Cut-lips, 
stone-wall,  s.  A  wall  built  of  stones, 
stone-ware,  s.  A  spcies  of  potter’s  or  ceramic 
ware  largely  in  use  for  domestic  and  other  purposes. 

“  Common  stone-ware  is  made  of.pipe-clay  from  Dorset¬ 
shire  and  Devonshire,  calcined  and  ground  flint  from 
Staffordshire,  and  san^from  Woolwich  and  Charlton.  The 
dry  clay  is  pulverized  and  sifted.  The  ingredients  are 
compounded  in  different  proportions,  according  to  the 
fineness  of  the  ware,  its  size,  and  purpose.  The  round 
articles  are  turned  on  a  wheel,  dried,  and  6haved  in  a 


fete,  fat,  Fare,  amidst,  what,  fell,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot. 
Or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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lathe.  Articles  of  other  shapes  are  molded.  The  arti¬ 
cles  are  then  stacked  in  the  kiln,  with  pieces  of  well- 
sanded  clay  between  them,  to  prevent  their  adhering.  A 
slow  fire  dissipates  the  moisture,  and  the  heat  is  then 
raised  until  the  flame  and  ware  have  the  same  color.  The 
glaze  is  then  added  by  pouring  twenty  or  thirty  ladlefuls 
of  common  salt  into  the  top  of  the  kiln.  This  is  volatil¬ 
ized  by  heat,  becomes  attached  to  the  surface  of  the 
ware,  and  is  decomposed,  the  muriatic  acid  flying  off  and 
leaving  the  soda  behind  it  to  form  a  fine,  thin  glaze  on 
the  ware,  which  resists  ordinary  acids.” — Knight:  Diet. 
Mechanics,  s.  v.  Stone-ware. 

stone-work,  subst.  Work  consisting  of  stone; 
mason’s  work  of  stone. 

“They  make  two  walls  with  flat  stones,  and  fill  the  space 
with  earth,  and  so  they  continue  the  stone-work.” — Morti¬ 
mer. 

stone-worship,  s. 

Compar.  Religions:  Divine  honors  paid  to  stones 
either  as  the  embodiments  or  the  representatives  of 
deities.  It  is  a  part  of  stock-and-stone  worship, 
dating  from  remote  antiquity,  and  was  once  widely 
spread.  Grote  {Hist.  Greece ,  iv.  132)  notes  that  it 
existed  among  the  ancient  Greeks ;  Tacitus  {Hist., 
ii.  3)  describes  a  conical  pillar  which  stood  instead 
of  an  image  to  represent  the  Paphian  Venus,  and 
adds.  “  ratio  in  obscuro,”  and  Isaiah  lvii.  6  shows 
that  it  was  not  unknown  among  the  Jews.  It 
lingered  on  in  France  and  Europe  till  the  Early 
Middle  Ages  {Lubbock:  Orig.  Civil,  (ed.  1882),  p. 
307),  in  Norway  till  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  {Nilsson:  Primitive  Inhabitants  of  Scandi¬ 
navia,  p.  241),  and,  according  to  Lord  Roden 
{Progress  of  Reformation  in  Ireland,  pp.  51-54) ,  the 
islanders  of  Inniskea,  off  the  coast  of  Mayo,  wor¬ 
shiped  a  stone,  and  whenever  a  storm  arose  besought 
it  to  9end  a  wreck  on  the  coast.  Tylor,  coupling  the 
fact  that  stone-worship  survived  to  the  Early  Middle 
Ages  in  England  and  France  with  the  circumstance 
that  groups  of  standing  stones  are  set  up  in  India  to 
represent  deities,  suggests  “that  menhirs,  crom¬ 
lechs,  &c.,  may  be  idols,  and  circles  and  lines  of 
idols,  worshiped  by  remotely  ancient  dwellers  in 
the  land  as  representatives  or  embodiments  of  their 
gods.”  [Stylite.] 


*ston'-en,  a. 

stone. 


[English  ston{e) ;  -en.]  Of  stone; 


“He  forsothe  areride  a  stonen  signe.” — Wycliffe:  Gene¬ 
sis  xxv.  14. 

ston  -er,  s.  [Eng.  ston{e) ;  -er.]  One  who  stones. 

“It  was  the  character  of  Jerusalem  to  be  the  killer  of 
the  prophets,  and  the  stoner  of  them  who  were  sent  unto 
her.” — Barrow :  On  the  Creed. 


stone§ -mic  kle,  stone -smitgh,  s.  [Etym.  of 
second  element  doubtful.]  The  Stonechat  (q.  v.). 

stone-wort,  s.  [Eng.  stone,  and  wort;  from  the 
calcareous  deposits  on  its  stalk.] 

Bot. :  (1)  The  genus  Chara  {Prior) ;  (2)  the  genus 
Nitella. 


*Ston  -I-fy,  v.  t,  [Eng.  stone,  i  connect. ;  suff.  -fy.  1 
To  petrify. 

“A  shell-fish  stonified.” — Holland:  Camden,  p.  363. 

ston'-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  stony;  -ly.\  In  a  stony 
manner;  with  stony  coldness  or  unimpressiveness; 
coldly,  harshly,  inflexibly. 

ston'-I-ness,  *ston-y-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  stony ; 
-ness.] 

1.  Lit.:  The  quality  or  state  of  being  stony  or 
abounding  with  stones. 

“The  name  [Hexton]  really  owes  its  original  to  the 
natural  stoniness  of  the  place.” — Hearne-.  Glossary  to  R. 
Gloucester,  p.  657. 

2.  Fig. :  Hardness  of  heart  or  mind. 

ston'-y,  a.  [Eng.  ston{e ) ;  - y .] 

1.  Lit.:  Pertaining  to,  made  or  consisting  of, 
abounding  in,  or  resembling  stone. 

“Salt  water  which  had  filtered  through  a  stony  beach.” 
— Cook:  Second  Voyage,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  viii. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  Petrifying ;  converting  to  stone. 

“And  stony  horrourall  her  scences  fild.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  vi.  37. 

2.  Hard,  cruel,  pitiless,  inflexible,  unrelenting. 

“My  heart  is  turn’d  to  stone;  and  while  ’tis  mine, 

It  shall  be  stony.” 


“This  stone-worship  among  the  Hindus  seems  asurvival 
.of  a  rite  belonging  originally  to  a  low  civilization,  prob¬ 
ably  a  rite  of  the  rude  indigenes  of  the  land.” — Tylor: 
Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  ii.  164. 

stone’s  cast,  stone’s  throw,  s.  The  distance  to 
which  a  stone  can  be  thrown  by  the  hand. 

“The  new  building  will  be  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the 
Ringstrasse.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 
stone  -Chat,  s.  [Eng.  stone,  s.,  and  chat  (1),  s.] 
Ornithology  :  Saxicola  rubicola.  The  color  varies 
according  to  the  season ;  in  an  adult  male  in  sum¬ 
mer  the  head,  throat,  and  small  coverts  of  the  wings 
are  black,  the  borders  of  each  feather  ruddy  brown, 
white  spots  on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  on  the  wings 
above,  and  on  the  rump,  under  parts  ruddy,  wings 
brown,  tail-feathers  white  at  the  base,  on  the  other 
parts  dark  brown.  The  colors  of  the  female  are 
less  bright,  and  the  white  spots  on  the  sides  of  the 
neck  are  smaller.  The  Stonechat  occurs  all  the  year 
in  temperate  Europe,  though  many  migrate  south¬ 
ward  for  the  winter.  It  is  rather  smaller  than  the 
robin,  frequents  furze-clad  commons  or  heaths, 
where  it  perches  upon  stones,  darting  forth  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  some  insect,  and  then  returning  to  the  same 
spot.  The  nest  is  built  in  April  of  moss  and  grass, 
hair  and  feathers;  eggs  pale  grayish  blue,  with 
some  reddish-brown  spots  at  the  larger  end.  It 
occurs  in  India,  Asia  Minor,  &c.,  as  well  as  through¬ 
out  Europe.  Called  also  Stone-smith,  Stone-smich, 
Stone-chatter,  Stoneclink,  and  Moor-titling. 

Stone  -crop,  s.  [Eng.  stone,  s.,  and  crop= a  top,  a 
bunch  of  flowers ;  so  called  because  the  typical  spe¬ 
cies,  Sedum  acre,  grows  on  stone  walls,  and  has 
dense  tufts  of  flowers.  {Prior.)) 

Bot. :  Any  species  of  the  genus  Sedum  (q.  v.),  and 
specially  the  Common  or  Biting  Stonecrop,  Sedum 
acre. 

H  The  Great  Stonecrop  is  (1)  Cotyledon  umbili¬ 
cus,  and  (2)  Sedum  album ;  the  Shrub  Stonecrop  is 
Suceda  fruticosa. 

stone,  *stene,  v.  t.  [Stone,  s.] 


Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  2. 

3.  Cold,  hard,  unimpressive. 

“He  responded  only  with  a  sfonj/'stare.” — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

4.  Obdurate,  perverse,  stubborn;  morally  hard 
or  hardened. 

stony-coral,  s. 

ZoOlogy  { plural ) :  Any  coral  of  stony  structure. 
[Stone-cokal.]  Spec,  any  one  of  the  Corallines,  a 
sub-family  of  Gorgonid®. 

stony-hard,  s. 

Bot. :  Lithospermum  officinale. 

stony-hearted,  adj.  Heard-hearted ;  insensible 
to  feeling ;  unfeeling,  obdurate. 

“Eight  yards  of  uneven  ground  is  threescore  and  ten 
miles  a-foot  with  me,  and  the  stony-hearted  villains  know 
it.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  /.,  ii.  2. 

stopd,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.  [Stand,  v.] 

stook,  subst.  [Low  Ger.  stuke;  Ger.  stauch=a 
heap.]  A  shock  of  corn,  consisting,  when  of  full 
size,  of  twelve  sheaves. 

“As  soon  as  the  corn  there  (mostly  oats)  begins  to 
ripen,  the  grouse  in  large  numbers  come  down  from  the 
neighboring  moors  to  it,  and,  when  cut  and  in  stock,  they 
may  be  seen  at  feeding  time  busy  enough  on  the  shocks 
and  stubbles.” — Field,  March  13,  1886. 

stopk,  v.  t.  [Stook,  s.]  To  set  or  make  up,  as 
sheaves  of  corn,  in  stooks  or  shocks.  {Scotch.) 

“Still  shearing  and  clearing 
The  tither  stooked  raw.” 

Bums:  To  the  Guidwife  o’  Wauchope  House. 

stopk  -er,  s.  [Eng.  stook,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  sets 
up  sheaves  in  stooks  or  shocks  in  the  harvest-field. 

stool,  *stole,  *stoole,  *stoale,  *stoule,  subst. 
[A.  S.  st6l—a  seat,  a  throne  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  stoel= 
a  chair,  seat,  stool;  I  cel.  st6ll;  Dan.  &  Sw.  stol= a 
chair;  Goth.  sfote=aseat;  O.  H.  Ger.  stuol,  stual; 
Ger.  stuhl;  Russ.  stol= a  table;  Lith.  stalas  =  a 
table.] 


I.  Literally: 

1.  To  pelt,  beat,  or  kill  with  stones. 

“And  the  husbandman  took  his  servants,  and  beat  one 
and  killed  another,  and  stowed  another.” — Matthew  xxi.  35. 

2.  To  face  or  wall  with  stones ;  as,  to  stone  a  well. 

3.  To  cover,  spread,  or  repair  with  stones. 

“Many  of  the  orchards  are  more  than  a  mile  from  the 

(town  no  stoned  roads  leading  to  them.” — Field,  Feb.  26, 
1887. 

4.  To  free  from  stones  ;  as,  to  stone  raisins. 

*11.  Fig. :  To  harden;  to  make  like  stone. 

“O  perjur’d  woman!  thou  dost  stone  my  heart.” 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  v.  2. 

*stone  -less,  a.  [Eng.  stone,  s. ;  -less.]  Free  from 
or  destitute  of  stones. 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  kind  of  seat  without  a  back,  usually  a  square 
or  circular  block  supported  on  three  or  four  legs. 
Stools  are  named  from  their  construction,  as  a  fold- 
in g-stool;  or  from  their  purpose,  a  camp-stool,  a 
foot-stool,  a  music-stool,  &c. 

Fetch  me  a  stool  h’ther.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  1. 

2.  The  seat  used  in  evacuating  the  bowels ;  hence, 
an  evacuation,  a  discharge  from  the  bowels. 

3.  The  root  or  stump  of  a  timber-tree,  which 
throws  up  shoots ;  also  the  set  or  cluster  of  shoots 
thus  produced. 

“  When  a  grene  tree  is  cut  in  sunder  in  the  middle,  and 
the  part  cut  off  is  carried  three  acres  bredth  from  the 
stocke,  and  returning  again  to  the  stoale,  shall  ioine 


therewith,  &  begin  to  bud  and  bear  fruit  after  the  former 
maner,  by  reason  of  the  sap  renewing  the  accustomed 
nourishment;  then  (I  say)  may  there  be  hope  that  such 
euils  shall  cease  and  diminish.” — Holinshed:  Hist.  Eng., 
bk.  vii.,  ch.  vii. 

4.  The  mother-plant  from  which  young  plants  are 
propagated  by  layering. 

5.  A  decoy-bird.  [In  this  sense  probably  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  stale  (q.  v.).] 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Agricul. :  A  frame  of  four  growing  corn-stalks, 
tied  together  to  form  a  support  for  a  corn-shock. 

2.  Brick-making :  A  stand  for  a  brickmaker. 

“The  present  output  is  at  the  rate  of  300,000  bricks  a 

week;  but  it  is  proposed  to  lay  down  twelve  more  stools, 
by  which  the  company’s  make  can  be  increased  to  30,000,- 
000  per  annum,  or  more  than  double  the  present  yield.” — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

3.  Shipbuilding: 

(1)  Plural:  Chocks  beneath  the  transoms  for  the 
attachment  of  the  fashion-pieces. 

(2)  A  piece  of  plank  fastened  to  a  ship’s  side  to 
receive  the  bolting  of  the  gallery. 

(3)  A  small  channel  on  a  ship’s  side  for  contain¬ 
ing  the  dead-eyes  of  the  back-stays. 

if  (1)  Stool  of  a  window.  Window  stool : 

Arch. :  The  flat  piece  upon  which  the  window 
shuts  down,  corresponding  to  the  sill  of  a  door. 

* {2)  Stool  of  repentance:  An  old  appliance  for 

fmnishment  in  the  discipline  of  the  Kirk  of  Scot- 
and,  somewhat  analogous  to  the  pillory.  It  was 
elevated  above  the  congregation.  In  some  places 
there  was  a  seat  in  it,  but  it  was  usually  without, 
and  the  person  who  had  been  guilty  of  fornication 
stood  or  sat  therein  for  three  Sundays,  in  the  fore¬ 
noon  ;  and  after  sermon  was  called  upon  by  name 
and  surname,  the  beadle  or  kirk  officer  bringing  the 
offender,  if  refractory,  forward  to  his  post;  and 
then  the  preacher  proceeded  to  admonition.  Here  too 
were  set  to  public  view  adulterers  ;  only  these  were 
habited  in  a  coarse  canvas.  Gradually  the  harsher 
features  of  the  punishment  were  modified,  and  it 
had  itself  nearly  everywhere  disappeared  by  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

stool-ball,  s.  A  game  at  ball,  formerly  played 
by  young  women. 

“  The  game  of  stool-hall,  the  rudimentary  form  of  cricket 
...  is  not  extinct.” — Saturday  Review,  Feb.  16,  1884, 
p.  229. 

stool-bent,  s. 

Bot. :  Juncus  squarrosus. 

stool-end,  s. 

Mining :  A  portion  of  the  rock  left  un worked  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  the  rest. 

stool-pigeon,  s.  A  pigeon  used  as  a  decoy  to 
attract  others  ;  hence,  a  person  used  as  a  decoy  for 
others ;  a  decoy.  [Stool,  s.,  I.  5.] 

stool,  v.  i.  [Stool,  s.] 

Agric.:  To  tiller,  as  grain;  to  shoot  out  stems 
from  the  root. 

“  Cutting  the  saplings  where  they  stooled  too  close  to¬ 
gether.” — Blackmore.-  Lorna  Doone,  ch.  xxxviii. 

stoom,  v.  t.  [Stum.] 

stoop,  *stoupe,  v.  i.  &  t  [A.  S.  stupian ,  cogn. 
with  O.  Dut.  stuypen=to  bow ;  Icel.  stupa ;  Sw.  stupa 
=to  fall ;  to  tilt.  From  the  same  root  as  steep.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  bend  the  body  downward  and  forward;  to 
bend  down  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  body. 

“Stooping  lowly  down,  with  loosen’d  zones, 

Throw  each  behind  your  backs  your  mighty  mother’s 
bones.”  Dry  den:  Ovid i  Metamorphoses,  i. 

2.  To  bend  or  lean  forward  with  the  head  and 
shoulders  ;  to  walk  or  stand  with  the  back  bowed  or 
bent;  to  become  bent  or  bowed  in  the  back;  as. 
Men  stoop  from  age  or  infirmity. 

3.  To  come  down,  as  on  a  prey,  as  a  hawk ;  to 
pounce,  to  swoop,  to  drop. 

“Here  stands  my  dove  ;  stoop  at  her,  if  you  dare.” 

Ben  Jonson.-  Alchemist,  v.  3, 

*4.  To  sink  when  on  the  wing ;  to  alight. 

“Satan  ready  now 

To  stoop  with  wearied  wings  and  willing  feet, 

On  the  bare  outside  of  this  world.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  73. 

5.  To  descend  from  rank  or  dignity ;  to  conde¬ 
scend  ;  to  lower  one’s  self. 

“  Danby,  on  the  other  hand,  rather  than  relinquish  his 
great  place,  sometimes  stooped  to  compliances  which 
caused  him  bitter  pain  and  shame.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

*6.  To  yield,  to  submit,  to  bend,  to  give  way. 

“I  was  reported  unto  him  that  I  stooped  not  and  was 
stubborn.” — State  Trials:  Gardiner. 

*7.  To  give  way  under  pressure ;  to  bend. 

“The  grass  stoops  not,  she  treads  on  it  so  light.” 

Shakesp. :  Venus  and  Adonis,  1,028. 


b6il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  -  f. 

•clan,  -tian  =  shgtn.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =bel,  del, 
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stoppage 


B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  bend  or  bow  downward  and  forward ;  to  bow 
down. 

“Stooping  his  pinions’  shadowy  sway 

Upon  the  nighted  pilgrim’s  way.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake ,  ii.  33. 

*2.  To  bend  or  bow  down ;  to  abase,  to  humble,  to 
debase. 

“  Before  his  sister  should  her  body  stoop 
To  such  pollution.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  4. 

3.  To  cause  to  incline  downward ;  to  bend  forward, 
to  slant ;  as,  to  stoop  a  cask  of  ale. 

4.  To  cause  to  submit  or  give  way ;  to  overcome, 
to  submit. 

stoop  (1),  *stoup,  s.  [Stoop,  v .] 

1.  The  act  of  stooping  or  bending  the  head  and 
upper  part  of  the  body  forward  and  downward  ;  an 
habitual  bend  or  bow  of  the  back  or  shoulders  ;  as, 
He  walks  with  a  stoop. 

*2.  Descent  from  dignity  or  superiority;  act  of 
condescension. 

*3.  The  fall  or  swoop  of  a  bird  on  its  prey. 

“Now  I  will  wander  through  the  air, 

Mount,  make  a  stoop  at  every  fair.” 

Waller:  To  the  Mutable  Fair. 

*  TT  To  give  the  stoop :  To  yield,  to  knock  under. 

sto6p  (2),  *stope,  *st6up,  s.  [A.  S.stedp=a  cup ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  stoop= a  gallon;  Icel.  staup= a 
stoup,  a  beaker,  a  cup  ;  Sw.  stop=a  measure,  about 
three  pints;  O.  H.  Ger.  staup ,  stouph;  Ger.  stauf.] 
A  vessel  of  liquor,  a  flagon. 

“Set  me  the  stoops  of  wine  upon  that  table.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

stodp  (3),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  stub.'] 

1.  A  post  fastened  in  the  earth  ;  a  stump. 

“It  might  be  known  hard  by  an  ancient  stoop, 
Where  grew  an  oak  in  elder  days.” 

Tancred  and  Gismunda. 

2.  A  pillar. 

IT  (1)  Stoop  and  room.: 

Mining:  The  same  as  Post  and  stall.  [Post  (1), 

IT  5.] 

(2)  Stoop  and  roop,  stoup  and  roup :  Completely, 
altogether.  (Scotch.) 

stoop  (4),  s.  [Dut.  stoep.]  The  steps  at  the 
entrance  of  a  house ;  door-steps ,  a  porch  with  a 
balustrade  and  seats  on  the  sides. 

“He  came  on  to  the  stoop  and  whispered  to  the  reeve.” 
— English  Must.  Magazine,  August,  1884,  p.  699. 

stoop  -er,  subst.  [Eng.  stoop,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
stoops  or  bends  the  body  forward. 

Stoop -lflg,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Stoop,  v.] 

stoop'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  stooping;  -ly.]  In  a 
stooping  manner  or  position  ;  with  a  stoop. 

"To  tread  softly,  to  walk  stoopingly." — Reliquiae  Wot- 
toniance,  p.  260. 

stoor,  a.&s.  [Stouk.J 

stoor,  v.i.  [Cf.  stir,  and  Wei.  ystwr—  a  stir,  a 
bustle.]  To  rise  in  clouds,  as  dust  or  smoke. 
(Prov.) 

stoot'-er,  s.  [Dut.  &  H.  Ger.  stoszer .]  A  small 
silver  coin  in  Holland,  valued  at  two  and  a  half 
stivers,  or  about  five  cents. 

Sto6th'-mg,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Arch.:  A  provincial  term  for  battening. 

stop,  *stoppe,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  stoppian;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  stoppen= to  fill,  to  stuff,  to  stop ;  Sw. 
stoppa;  Dan.  stoppe ;  Ger.  stopfen ;  Ital.  stoppare, 
from  Low  Lat.  stupo—  to  stop  up  with  tow,  to  stop, 
from  Lat.  stupa,  sluppa= tow ;  Gr.  stype,  styppe ; 
O.  Sp.  estopar;  Fr.  6touper.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  close  up  by  filling,  stuffing,  or  otherwise 
obstructing ;  to  fill  up  a  cavity  or  cavities  in. 

“  She  cut  off  her  sho  sole, 

And  stopped  therewith  the  hole.” 

Skelton:  Elinour Humming. 

2.  To  stanch  or  cause  to  cease  bleeding. 

“  Have  by  some  surgeon  .  .  . 

To  stop  his  wounds,  lest  he  do  bleed  to  death.” 

Shakesp..  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  L 

*3.  To  fill  entirely. 

“Stopping  my  greedy  ear  with  their  bold  deeds.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  II.,  i.  1. 

4.  To  obstruct;  to  render  impassable. 

“  Sad  Creusa  stopp’d  my  way.” 

Dry  den-  Virgil’s  JEneid,  ii.  916. 

5.  To  impede  ;  to  stand  or  set  one’s  self  in  the  way 
of ;  to  arrest  the  progress  of ;  to  prevent  from  prog¬ 
ress  or  passage. 

“He  stopped  the  fliers.’ 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  ii.  2. 


6.  To  cause  to  cease  working  or  acting ;  as,  to  stop 
an  engine. 

7.  To  restrain,  to  hinder ;  to  suspend  the  action 
of ;  as,  to  stop  the  execution  of  a  decree. 

8.  To  leave  off,  to  desist  from ;  as,  You  must  stop 
that  habit. 

9.  To  repress,  to  suppress ;  to  put  down,  to  finish. 

“  Send  succours  and  stop  the  rage  betime.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  1. 

10.  To  check  or  hinder  in  utterance ;  to  silence. 

“We  shall  stop  her  exclamation.” 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  ii. 

11.  To  hinder  in  performing  its  proper  function. 

“I’ll  stop  my  ears  against  the  mermaid’s  song.” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 

12.  To  hinder  from  action  or  practice. 

“No  man  shall  stop  me  of  this  boasting.” — I  Corinth¬ 
ians  xi.  10. 

13.  To  keep  back  and  refuse  to  pay ;  to  deduct. 

“Do  you  mean  to  stop  any  of  William’s  wages?  ” — 

Shakesp..-  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  1. 

14.  To  regulate  the  sound  of  by  pressure  with  the 
finger  or  otherwise  ;  as,  to  stop  a  string. 

fl5.  To  point,  to  set  with  stops,  to  punctuate ;  as» 
to  stop  a  sentence. 

II.  Naut. :  To  make  fast ;  to  stopper. 

B.  Intransitive : 


1.  To  cease  to  go  forward ;  to  stand  still ;  to  come 
to  a  stop. 


“He  bites  his  lips,  and  starts; 

Stops  on  a  sudden,  looks  upon  the  ground, 

Then  lays  his  finger  on  his  temple;  straight 
Springs  out  into  fast  gait,  then  stops  again.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

2.  To  cease  from  any  motion,  habit,  practice,  or 
course  of  action. 

“Encroachments  are  made  by  degrees  from  one  step  to 
another;  and  the  best  time  to  stop  is  at  the  beginning.” — 
Lesley. 


3.  To  remain ;  to  stay  or  reside  temporarily ;  to 
put  up,  to  have  lodgings. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  stop  and  to  check, 
see  Check. 


stop-out,  v.  t.  &  i. 

Steel  Engraving :  (See  extract.) 

“  If  variation  of  tone  and  a  difference  of  force  in  the 
lines  is  required,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  more  delicate 
portions  of  the  sketch  are  stopped-out,  that  is,  covered  by 
varnish  so  that  they  shall  not  be  affected  by  any  subse¬ 
quent  exposure  in  the  bath.  The  plate  is  again  immersed, 
and  the  process  of  stopping-out  repeated.” — Scribner's 
Magazine,  Aug. ,  1880,  p.  586. 

stop,  *stoppe,  s.  [Stop,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  stopping ;  the  state  of  being  stopped ; 
cessation  of  progressive  motion. 

2.  Hindrance  of  progress,  action,  or  operation: 
pause,  interruption. 

“  These  stops  of  thine  fright  me.” 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  iii.  3. 

3.  The  act  of  stopping,  filling  up,  or  closing; 
stoppage. 

“  A  broach  that  craves  a  quick  expedient  stop.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  1. 

4.  That  which  stops,  hinders,  or  obstructs;  an 
obstacle,  an  obstruction,  a  hindrance,  an  impedi¬ 
ment. 

*5.  A  state  of  embarrassment  or  perplexity. 

“Martius  was  a  little  at  a  stop.” — Bacon:  Holy  War. 

6.  A  point  or  mark  in  writing,  intended  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  sentences,  parts  of  a  sentence,  or  clauses, 
and  to  show  the  proper  pauses  in  reading ;  a  punct¬ 
uation  mark.  [Punctuation.] 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Joinery:  One  of  the  pieces  of  wood  nailed  on 
the  frame  of  a  door  to  form  the  recess  or  rebate  into 
which  the  door  shuts. 

2.  Music: 

(1)  The  pressure  by  the  fingers  of  the  strings  upon 
the  fingerboard  of  a  stringed  instrument. 

(2)  A  fret  upon  a  guitar  or  similar  instrument ;  a 
vent-hole  in  a  wind  instrument. 


length  gives  the  note  C  c,  the  lowest  note  on  the 
manuals  of  a  modern  organ ;  it  is  customary,  there¬ 
fore,  to  write  on  stop-handles  the  length  of  the 
longest  pipe  of  the  series,  thus  informing  the  player 
of  the  pitch  of  the  stop,  e.  g.,  double  diapason,  16 
ft. ;  open  diapason,  8  ft.;  stopped  diapason,  8  ft. 
tone  (4  ft.  stopped) ;  octave  or  principal,  4  ft. ;  flute, 
4  ft.  tone,  &c.  The  8  ft.  flue-stops  constitute  the 
foundation  stops.  Stops  containing  more  than  one 
rank  of  pipes,  such  as  mixture,  sesquialtera,  &c., 
are  called  compound  stops.  Stops  sounding  the 
interval  of  a  twelfth,  or  tierce  (and  sometimes  also 
the  octave  and  the  fifteenth),  are  called  Mutation 
stops. 

3.  Naut. :  A  projection  at  the  upper  part  of  a  mast, 
outside  of  the  cheeks. 

4.  Optics:  A  perforated  diaphragm  between  two 
lenses,  to  intercept  the  extreme  rays  that  might 
disturb  the  perfection  of  the  image. 

Stop-cock,  subst,  A  faucet  in  a  pipe,  to  open  or 
close  the  passage. 

stop-finger,  s.  The  same  as  Falleewibe,  2. 

stop-gap,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  That  which  closes  or  stops  a  gap  or  other 
opening. 

2.  Fig. :  A  temporary  expedient. 

B.  As  adj. :  Acting  as  or  serving  the  purpose  of  a 
stop-gap ;  temporary. 

“As  a  mere  stop-gap  Government  lie  admits  they  may  be 
allowed  to  hold  office  a  little  longer.” — London  Daily 
Chronicle. 

stop-motion,  s.  An  arrangement  in  a  machine 
by  which  the  breakage  or  the  failure  of  supply  of 
the  material  under  treatment,  causes  an  arrest  of 
the  motion. 

stop-order,  s. 

Law :  An  order  for  the  stoppage  of  the  transfer 
of  any  stock  till  notice  has  been  sent  to  the  person 
by  whom  the  stop-order  has  been  obtained. 

stop-plank,  s. 

Hydraul.  -eng. :  One  of  the  planks  employed  to 
form  a  sort  of  dam  in  some  hydraulic  works.  They 
generally  occupy  vertical  grooves  in  the  wing  walls 
of  a  lock  or  weir,  to  hold  back  water  in  case  of  tem¬ 
porary  disorder  of  the  lock-gates. 

stop-ship,  s.  The  Remora  (q.  v.). 

stop-valve,  s. 

1.  Hydr. :  A  valve  which  closes  a  pipe  against  the 
passage  of  fluid.  The  large  valve  used  in  water- 
mains  .s  known  by  this  name.  It  is  usually  a  disk 
which  occupies  a  chamber  above  the  pipe  when  the 
passage-way  through  the  latter  is  open,  and  is 
driven  down  by  a  screw  to  stop  the  aperture,  its 
face  being  pressed  against  the  seat  by  the  contact 
of  the  rear  with  wedging  abutments. 

2  Steam-eng. :  Valves  fitted  in  the  steam-pipes 
where  they  leave  the  several  boilers,  and  in  the  con¬ 
necting-pipes  between  the  boilers,  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  thav  any  boiler  or  boilers  may  be  shut  off  from 
the  others,  and  from  the  engines. 

stop-watch,  s.  A  watch  in  which  the  works  (or 
a  part  of  them )  may  be  stopped  by  pressing  in  an 
exterior  pin.  Used  in  timing  races,  &c. 

stop-work,  s.  A  device  attached  to  the  barrel 
of  a  watch,  musical-box,  or  spring-clock,  to  regu¬ 
late  the  winding  of  the  spring,  and  prevent  over¬ 
winding. 

Stope,  s.  [From  step  (q.  v.).] 

Mining:  A  horizontal  bed  or  layer  of  ore  forming 
one  of  a  series  of  steps  into  which  it  has  been  exca¬ 
vated. 

“We  were  obliged  to  stope  the  sides  of  the  shaft  in  blue 
stone,  but  we  have  cut  through  the  lode  in  the  stope  about 
five  feet  wide  of  very  good  appearance.” — Money  Market 
Review,  Nov.  7,  1885. 

stope,  v.  t.  or  i.  [Stope,  s.] 

Mining : 

1.  To  cut  away  the  ore  so  that  the  upper  or  under 
surface  presents  the  form  of  a  series  of  steps. 

“  We  are  still  sinking  and  stoping  at  the  No.  2  shaft.” — 
London  Standard. 

2.  To  fill  in  with  rubbish,  as  a  space  from  which 
the  lode  has  been  excavated. 


“  Teaching  every  stop  and  key 
To  those  upon  the  pipe  that  play.” 

Drayton:  Muses  Elysium;  Nymph,  iv. 

(3)  The  handle  and  leverage  which  act  upon  the 
rows  of  pipes  in  an  organ  ;  a  register. 

(4)  The  series  of  pipes  thus  acted  on.  Organ- 
stops  are  of  two  kinds,  flue  and  reed ;  the  tone  of 
flue-pipes  is  produced  by  directing  a  current  of  air 
against  a  sharp  edge  called  the  lip;  the  tone  of 
reed-pipes  is  produced  by  setting  a  metal  tongue  in 
motion  at  the  opening  of  a  tube.  Flue-stops  are 
opened  or  closed  at  the  top ;  as,  open  diapason, 
stopped  diapason,  &c.  The  tone  of  a  stopped  pipe 
is  an  octave  lower  than  that  produced  by  an  open 
pipe  of  the  same  length.  An  open  pipe  of  8  ft.  in 


stop'-ing,  s.  [Stope,  u.] 

Mining :  The  act  of  cutting  mineral  ground  with 
a  pick,  working  downward ;  the  act  of  forming  into 
stopes. 

stop'-less,  adj.  [Eng.  stop;  -less.]  Not  to  be 
stopped. 

“  Stopless  as  a  running  multitude.” 

Davenant :  Return  of  Charles  II. 
stop  -page  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  stop,  v. ;  -age.] 
1.  The  act  of  stopping  or  arresting  motion  or  prog¬ 
ress  ;  the  state  of  being  stopped. 

“This  stoppage  of  a  favorite  article,  without  assigning 
some  reason,  might  have  occasioned  a  general  murmur.” 
— Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  1. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  carnal,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite.  cHr,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


stork 


stopped 
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2.  A  deduction  made  from  pay  or  allowances,  to 
repay  advances,  &c. 

IT  Stoppage  in  transitu : 

Law :  The  right  which  an  unpaid  vendor  of  goods 
has,  on  hearing  that  the  vendee  is  insolvent,  to 
stop  and  reclaim  the  goods  while  in  transit  and  not 
yet  delivered  to  the  vendee. 

Stopped,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Stop,  u.] 

stopped-pipe,  s. 

Music :  An  organ-pipe,  the  upper  end  of  which  is 
closed  by  a  wooden  plug  or  cap  of  metal.  [Stop¬ 
per,  11.3.] 

stop  -per,  s.  [Eng.  stop,  v. ;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. 

that  which  stops  or  obstructs  ;  that  which  closes  or 
fills  a  vent  or  hole  in  a  vessel ;  a  plug  or  cork  for  a 
bottle ;  a  stopple. 

2.  Fig. :  A  finisher,  a  settler. 

“Here  we  come  immediately  upon  a  stopper,  unless  it 
can  be  happily  shunted.” — Field,  Feb.  19,  1887. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Naut. :  A  short  piece  of  rope  having  a  knot  at 
one  end,  with  a  laniard  under  the  knot,  applied  to 
shrouds,  cables,  &c.,  for  various  purposes,  as  for 
checking  and  holding  fast  a  cable,  rope,  &c. 

*2.  Rail.  Eng. :  A  trailing  brake  formerly  used  on 
inclined  planes.  It  was  in  the  rear  of  the  last  car 
in  ascending,  and  was  thrown  into  action  by  the 
pressure  of  the  cars  if  the  coupling  broke.  It  pene¬ 
trated  the  ground  and  stopped  the  descent.  Also 
called  a  Trailer  or  Cow.  (Eng.) 

3.  Music:  The  plug  inserted  in  the  top  of  an 
organ-pipe,  in  order  to  close  it,  thereby  producing 
a  note  an  octave  lower  than  the  pitch  of  the  pipe  if 
open. 

stopper-bolt,  s. 

Naut. :  A  large  ring-bolt  driven  in  the  deck  of  a 
ship  before  the  main-hatch,  for  securing  the  stop¬ 
pers  to. 

stopper-hole,  s. 

Puddling:  A  hole  in  the  door  of  a  furnace  through 
which  the  iron  is  stirred  and  the  operation  observed. 
It  is  sometimes  stopped  with  clay,  hence  the  name. 

stop'-per,  v.  t.  [Stopper,  s.]  To  close  or  secure 
with  a  stopper. 

To  stopper  a  cable : 

Naut. :  To  put  stoppers  on  it  to  prevent  it  from 
running  out  of  the  ship  when  riding  at  anchor. 

stop'-pered,  a.  [English  stopper,  s.;  -ed.)  Pro¬ 
vided  with  a  stopper ;  as,  a  stoppered  bottle. 


stopping-up  pieces,  s.  pi. 

Shipbuild. :  Timbers  placed  on  the  middle  part  of 
the  bilge-ways,  to  meet  and  support  the  bottom  of 
the  ship.  They  form  a  part  of  the  cradle. 

Stop’-ple,  *Stop  -pel.  s.  [Eng.sfop;  dimin.suff. 
-le;  cf.  Low  Ger.  stdppel;  Ger .  stbpfel,  stOpsel.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  That  which  stops  or  closes  the 
mouth  of  a  vessel ;  a  stopper. 

“Here’s  the  best  ale  i’  th’  land,  if  you’ll  go  to  the  price; 
Better,  I  sure  am,  never  blew  out  a  s topple.” 

Cotton:  Voyage  to  Ireland  in  Burlesque. 

2.  Music:  A  plug  inserted  in  some  of  the  ventages 
of  the  flute  in  order  to  accommodate  its  scale  to 
some  particular  mode. 

One  who  or  that  which  stops  or  hinders ;  v'  [Stopple,  s.]  To  close  or  stop 

stons  nr  obstructs:  that,  which  clnoco  nr  l  i  a  Stopple. 

“  Stoppled  his  cruise,  replaced  his  book 
Within  its  customary  nook.” 

Cowper:  Moralizer  Corrected. 
Stor  -age  (age  as.Tg),  s.  [Eng.sfor(e),  v. ;  -age.) 

1.  The  act  of  storing;  the  act  of  depositing  in  a 
store,  warehouse,  or  the  like  for  safe  keeping. 

2.  The  price  charged  or  paid  for  the  storing  of 
goods. 

storage-battery,  s. 

Elec. :  A  misnomer  for  secondary  batteries  in 
which  decomposition  and  opposite  combination 
are  brought  about,  leaving  the  battery  in  condition 
to  give  a  current.  Properly  speaking,  the  only 
batteries  in  which  storage  can  be  effected  are  those 
of  similar  character  to  Leyden  jars. 

Stor  -ax,  s.  Lat.  star  ax,  sty  rax.  \  [Styrax.] 
Chem. :  A  fragrant,  balsamic  resin.  True  storax 
was  a  solid  resin,  obtained  from  the  stem  of  Styrax 
officinale.  It  was  held  in  great  esteem  from  the 
time  of  Pliny  down  to  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
At  the  present  time  it  has  almost  disappeared, 
genuine  specimens  being  rarely  found  even  in 
museums.  (Liquid-amber,  Liquid-storax.) 

“I  yielded  a  pleasant  odour  like  the  best  myrrh,  as 
galbauum,  and  sweet  storax.” — Eccles.  x  xiv.  15. 

stor  -ax- wort,  s.  [Eng.  storax,  and  wort.) 

Bot.  (pi.) :  The  order  Styracaceee  (q.  v.). 
store,  *stor,  *stoor ,  s.  &  a.  [0.  Fr.  estor,  estoire, 
from  Low  Lat.  staurum= store,  from  Lat.  instauro 
=to  construct,  to  build,  to  restore,  from  in— in,  and 
stauro= to  set  up.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  That  which  is  collected,  accumulated,  hoarded, 
or  massed  together ;  stock  accumulated;  a  supply, 
a  hoard;  specif.,  in  the  plural,  articles,  especially 


stop  -per-less,  a.  [Eng.  stopper ;  -less.]  Without  of  food,  provided  for  some  special  purpose ;  sup- 


a  stopper  or  stoppers 

“  The  stopperless  cruets.” — Dickens:  Uncommercial  Trav¬ 
eler,  xxii. 

stop'-ping,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Stop,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  stops ;  the  state  of  being 
stopped. 

2.  That  which  serves  to  stop,  fill,  or  close  up ; 
as,  stopping  for  a  decayed  tooth. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Build. :  Patching  incomplete  work  with  cement, 
such  as  gaps  made  by  the  spalling  of  marble  or 
stone,  of  veneer,  &c. 

2.  Engrav.:  [Etching,  Stop-out.] 

3.  Farriery :  A  pad  or  ball  occupying  the  space 
within  the  inner  edge  of  the  shoe,  around  the  frog 
and  against  the  sole.  Its  object  is  to  keep  the  parts 
ina  moist  condition,  similar  to  thatwhich  theypos- 
sess  in  a  state  of  nature,  where  the  sole  and  frog 
come  in  contact  with  the  damp  earth  and  verdure. 

4.  Mining:  A  door  in  a  drift  or  gallery  which  stops  stores  or  supplies  for  future  use. 

the  passage  of  air  at  a  certain  point,  beinga  partof  - - v 

the  artificial  ventilation  system  of  a  mine. 

5.  Music:  The  act  of  pressing  the  fingers  on  the 
strings  of  the  violin,  viola,  &c.,  in  order  to  produce 
the  notes.  [Double-stopping.] 

stopping-brush,  s. 

1.  Hat-making :  A  brush  used  to  sprinkle  hot 

water  upon  the  napping  and  the  hat  body  to  assist 
in  uniting  them.  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  , 

2.  Steel  Engraving:  A camel’s-hair  brush,  used  by 
engravers  in  stopping  out  portions  of  etched  plates. 

stopping-knife,  s.  A  glazier’s  putty-knife. 

stopping-off,  s. 

Founding :  A  term  applied  to  the  filling  up  with 
sand  of  a  portion  of  a  mold,  when  the  casting  is 
desired  to  be  smaller  than  the  pattern  from  which 
the  mold  is  formed. 

stopping-out,  s. 

Steel  Engrav. :  [Stop-out,  Etching.] 


plies,  as  of  provisions,  arms,  ammunition,  clothing, 
&c.,  for  an  army,  a  ship,  or  the  like. 

“Increase  thy  wealth  and  double  all  thy  store.” 

Dryden:  Persius,  sat.  vi. 

*2.  Hence,  a  great  quantity,  plenty,  abundance,  a 
large  number. 

“  Too  small  a  pasture  for  such  store  of  mutton.” 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen,  i.  1. 

3.  A  place  where  supplies,  as  provisions,  arms, 
ammunition,  clothing,  &c.,  are  stored  for  future 
use  ;  a  storehouse,  a  warehouse,  a  magazine. 

“  Sulphurous  and  nitrous  foam, 
Concocted  and  adusted,  they  reduc’d 
To  blackest  grain,  and  into  store  conveyed.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  515. 

4.  A  place  where  goods  are  kept  for  sale,  either 
by  wholesale  or  retail ;  a  shop. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Hoarded  up,  laid  up,  amassed,  accumulated. 

2.  Kept  in  stock  ;  stock. 

“To  buy  in  store  sheep  to  feed  off  their  turnip  crops  in 
winter.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*3.  Containing  stores;  set  apart  for  receiving 


All  the  store  Gitiesthat  Solomon  had.” — 2  Chron.  viii.  4. 

4.  Obtained  at  a  store  or  shop;  purchased  or 
purchasable  at  a  store;  as,  sfore-clothes. 

*[[  (1)  Instore:  Accumulated;  ready  for  use;  on 
hand. 

(2)  To  set  store  by :  To  value  highly ;  to’set  a  great 
value  on. 

store-farmer,  s.  A  farmer  who  devotes  himself 
chiefly  to  the  breeding  of  sheep  and  cattle. 

store-house,  s.  [Storehouse.] 

store-keeper,  s.  One  who  has  the  charge  of  a 
store ;  one  who  superintends  the  purchase  and 
issue  of  stores. 

store-man,  s.  A  man  engaged  in  a  store  or  in 
storing  goods. 

“The  question  of  wages  of  shifters  and  stare-men  has 
been  referred  to  arbitration.” — Weekly  Echo,  Sept.  5, 1885. 

store-master,  s.  The  tenant  of  a  sheep-farm. 
(Scotch.) 


btfll,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  shin, 
■‘Cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tfon, 
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bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 


store-pay,  subst.  Payment  for  goods  or  work  in 
articles  from  a  store  or  shop  instead  of  cash. 

store-room,  s.  A  room  set  apart  for  the  reception 
of  stores  or  supplies. 

store-ship,  s.  A  vessel  employed  to  carry  stores 
for  the  use  of  a  fleet,  garrison,  &c. 

store-tea,  s.  A  colloquial  name  for  Chinese  tea 
to  distinguish  it  from  domestic  substitutes. 

store,  v.  t.  [Store,  s.] 

1.  To  collect,  amass,  or  accumulate  in,  as  for 
future  use ;  to  stock,  to  furnish,  to  supply. 

“Having  by  sensation  and  reflection  stored  our  minds 
with  simple  ideas.” — Locke:  Human  Understanding,  bk. 
ii.,  ch.  xxii. 

2.  To  stock  or  supply  with  stores,  provisions,  &c. 

“  Corn  .  .  .  whereof,  they  say, 

The  city  is  well  stored.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 

3.  To  deposit,  as  in  a  store,  warehouse,  &c.,  for 
preservation  or  future  use. 

“Ammunition  was  stored  in  the  vaults.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

store -house,  s.  [Eng.  store,  and  house.) 

1.  A  house  in  which  things  are  stored  ;  a  building 
for  storing  grain,  supplies,  goods,  &c. ;  a  warehouse, 
a  repository. 

“So  that  the  common  storehouses  and  barns  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  stored.” — More:  Utopia,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  A  repository,  a  magazine,  a  store. 

*3.  A  store,  a  great  quantity.  (Spenser.) 

Stor'-er,  s.  [Eng.  stor(e),  v. ;  -er.)  One  who  lays 
up  or  forms  a  store. 

stor  -ey,  s.  [Story  (2),  s.] 

stor'-ge,  subst.  [Gr.,  from  stergd=to  love.]  That 
strong  instinctive  affection  which  animals  have  for 
their  young ;  parental  affection  ;  tender  love. 

*stor'-I-al,  *stor -I-3.il,  adject.  [Eng.  story  (1), 
s. ;  -ah]  Historical,  true. 

“  This  is  storiall  sooth,  it  is  no  fable.” 

Chaucer :  Legend  of  Good  Women ;  Cleopatra. 

stor -led  (1),  a.  [Eng.  story  (1),  s. ;  -ed.) 

1.  Painted  or  adorned  in  any  way  with  scenes  from 
stories  or  history. 

“As  the  ancient  art  could  stain 
Achievements  on  the  storied  pane.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  v.  (Introd.) 

2.  Related,  referred  to,  or  celebrated  in  story  or 
history ;  having  a  story  or  history  attached. 

“  Ye  Naiads  !  blue-ey’d  sisters  of  the  wood  ! 

Who  by  old  oak  or  storied  stream. 

Nightly  tread  your  mystic  maze.” 

Logan:  Ode  to  a  Fountain. 

stor'-ied  (2),  adj.  [Eng.  st ory  (2),  s. ;  -ed.)  Hav¬ 
ing  a  story,  stories,  or  stages. 

“  When  we  speak  of  the  intercolumniation  or  distance 
which  is  due  to  each  order,  we  mean  in  adorique,  ionical, 
Corinthian  porch,  or  cloister,  or  the  like  of  one  contigna- 
tion,  and  not  in  storied  buildings.”—  Wotton:  Remains, 

p.  26. 

*Stbr  -I-er,  s.  [Eng.  story  (l),v. ;  -er.)  A  relater 
of  stories  or  history  ;  an  historian. 

“  The  Btorie  made  of  three  most  famose  and  credible 
storiers  in  Greek  Bond.” — Bp.  Pecock  in  Life,  p.  117. 

*stor  -I-fy,  v.  t.  [Eng .story  (1),  s. ;  -fy.)  To  form 
or  tell  stories  of. 

*Stbr-I-8r-6-gist,  s.  [Eng.  storiolog(y) ;  -ist.)  A 
collector  or  student  of  popular  tales  and  legends. 

“  English  comparative  storiologists  undoubtedly  ought 
to  be  grateful  to  him.” — Academy,  Jan.  9, 1886,  p.  22. 

*stbr-i-oT-6-gjr,  subst.  [Eng.  story  (l),s. ;  suff. 
-ology.)  The  study  of  popular  tales  and  legends. 

stork,  *storke,  s.  [A.  S.  store;  Dan.,  Sw.,  Dut. 
&  Ger.  stork.) 

Ornith.:  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Ciconia,  or 
of  the  sub-family  Giconiinse.  In  form  the  storks 
resemble  the  herons,  but  are  more  robust,  and  have 
larger  bills,  shorter  toes,  with  a  non-serrated  claw 
on  the  middle  toe.  They  inhabit  the  vicinity  of 
marshes  and  rivers,  where  they  find  an  abundant 
supply  of  food,  consisting  of  frogs,  lizards,  fishes, 
and  even  young  birds.  Storks  are  migratory,  arriv¬ 
ing  from  the  south  at  their  breeding  haunts  in  the 
early  spring,  and  departing  again  in  the  autumn. 
The  White  or  House  Stork  (Ciconia  alba),  which  is 
common  in  many  countries  of  Central  Europe,  con¬ 
structs  a  large  nest,  most  frequently  on  the  chimney 
of  a  cottage.  The  plumage  is  dirty  white,  the  quills 
and  longest  feathers  on  the  wing-covers  black; 
beak  and  feet  red.  The  male  is  about  forty-two 
inches  long,  the  female  somewhat  less.  The  Black 
Stork  (C.  nigra),  from  the  center  and  east  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  has  the  upper  surface 
black,  the  lower  parts  white.  Storks  are  protected 
by  laws  in  some  countries  for  their  services  in 
destroying  small  mammals  and  reptiles,  and  m  con¬ 
suming  offal.  They  have  also  been  celebrated  from 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shizs.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  del 
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ancient  times  for  their  affection  for  their  young; 
their  reputation  for  regard  for  the  old  birds  is  much 
overrated,  though  heralds  have  adopted  the  stork 
as  an  emblem  of  piety  and  gratitude. 

stork-billed  kingfishers,  s.  pi. 

Oriiith.:  The  genus  Pelargopsis  (q.  v.). 

stork’s  bill,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  The  genus  Erodium,  and  spec.  Er odium 

Imoschatum ;  (2)  Geranium  robertianum  ( Britten  dk 
Holland) ;  (3)  The  genus  Pelargonium  ( Treas .  of 
Bot.).  All  are  so  named  from  their  long,  tapering 
seed-vessels. 

storm,  s.  [A.  S.  storm;  cogn.  with  Icel.  stormr ; 
Out.,  Sw.  &  Dan.  storm:  Ger.  sturm:  Ital.  stormo. 
From  the  same  root  as  Lat.  sterno;  Eng.  strew.'] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  A  violent  commotion  or  disturbance  of 
the  atmosphere,  producing  or  attended  by  wind, 
rain,  snow,  hail,  or  thunder  and  lightning ;  a  tem¬ 
pest.  (Often  applied  to  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  snow, 
&c.,  without  a  high  wind.) 

“  Bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iii.  4. 

If  The  severest  storms  which  occur  on  the  globe 
have  their  origin  in  the  tropics.  They  were  long 
known  as  hurricanes,  but  the  investigation  of  the 
law  of  storms  proved  them  to  be  rotatory,  and  they 
are  now  called  cyclones.  [Cyclone.]  Some,  in 
their  last  stage,  and  when  their  force  is  much 
diminished,  reach  the  temperate  regions,  and  con¬ 
stitute  the  severest  storms  which  reach  these  lati¬ 
tudes.  They  come  from  the  southerly  points  of  the 
compass,  from  which  rain,  heat,  and  storm  continu¬ 
ally  arrive.  Winter  storms  with  icy  wind  come  from 
the  north,  northwest,  northeast,  or  the  east.  The 
storm  which  has  left  the  deepest  traces  on  the 
popular  memory  of  the  world  is  that  of  Nov.  26 
and  27,  1783.  It  destroyed  the  Eddystone  Light¬ 
house,  off  the  coast  of  England,  led  to  the  loss  of 
twelve  men-of-war,  with  more  than  1,800  men,  on  or 
near  the  British  coasts,  besides  drowning  8,000  more 
unconnected  with  the  navy,  destroying  multitudes 
of  cattle  and  sheep  and  millions’  worth  of  property. 
The  coming  of  a  storm  is  indicated  by  a  depression 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  steeper  the  gradients 
the  greater  its  severity. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  violent  disturbance  or  agitation  of  human 
society;  a  tumult,  a  clamor,  a  commotion. 

"The  storm  subsided  as  quickly  as  it  arose,  and  all’s 
well  that  ends  well,  we  are  told.” — Field,  Sept.  4,  1886. 

(2)  A  violent  or  vehement  outbreak. 

“Bills,  the  first  appearance  of  which  has  aroused  a 
storm  of  protest  and  denunciation  from  the  traders.” — 
London  Morning  Post. 

(3)  A  violent  or  destructive  calamity ;  a  sad  or 
distressful  state  of  affairs ;  extreme  distress,  mis¬ 
fortune,  or  adversity. 

"A  brave  man  struggling  in  the  storms  of  fate.” 

Pope:  Prol.  to  Addison’s  Cato. 

(4)  A  heavy  shower  or  fall. 

“Battling  storms  of  arrows  barbed  with  fire.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  546. 

II.  Mil. :  A  violent  assault  on  a  fortified  place  or 
strong  position;  a  furious  attempt  by  troops  to 
capture  a  fortified  place  by  scaling  the  walls,  forc¬ 
ing  the  gates,  or  the  like. 

“Far  more  terrible  to  me  than  all  the  dangers  of  the 
storm  itself.” — Lever:  Chai-les  O’Malley,  ch.  ciii. 

f  (1)  Magnetic  storm : 

Magnetism:  A  magnetic  disturbance  simultane¬ 
ously  affecting  a  large  portion  of  the  globe.  Sabine 
records  a  storm  of  this  kind  felt  at  the  same  time 
at  Prague,  the  Cape,  Tasmania,  and  Toronto. 

(2)  Storm  in  a  tea-cup :  A  great  quarrel  or  com¬ 
motion  about  a  trifling  matter. 

H  Storm  is  largely  used  in  compounds,  the  mean¬ 
ings  being  in  most  cases  self-explanatory  ;  as,  storm- 
menacing,  storm-presaging,  storm-tossed,  &c. 

storm  and  stress,  phr.  [A  translation  of  the 
German  sturm  und  drang.]  Impulse,  excitement, 
unquiet,  unrest. 

“There  is  a  good  deal  of  storm  and  stress  in  Signor 
G - ’s  pianoforte  playing.” — Referee,  July  18,  1886,  p.  3. 

U'  Used  also  adjectively,  as  a  storm  and  stress 
period — i.  e.,  a  period  in  which  one’s  actions  spring 
from  impulse  rather  than  judgment. 

storm-beat,  storm-beaten,  adj.  Beaten  or 
injured  by  storms ;  weather-beaten. 

“To  dry  the  rain  on  my  storm-beaten  face.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  34. 

storm-bird,  s.  The  Stormy-petrel  (q.  v.). 
storm-blast,  s.  The  blast  of  a  tempest, 
storm-bound,  a.  Prevented  from  proceeding  by 
storms  or  inclement  weather ;  storm-stayed. 

“For  four  weary  days  we  had  been  storm-bound  on  a 
small  island.” — Field,  Sept.  25,  1886. 


Storm-center,  s.  The  point  of  greatest  intensity 
in  a  storm ;  hence,  figuratively,  the  place  of  greatest 
danger  or  violence. 

“There  has  of  late  been  an  encouraging  absence  of 
violence,  or  any  attempt  at  it,  in  the  latest  reports  from 
the  various  storm-centers  within  the  city.” — Chicago  News, 
July  10,  1894. 

storm-cock,  s.  The  Missel-thrush  (q.  v.). 

“Our  resident  thrushes  are  the  throstle,  the  orange¬ 
billed  black-bird,  missel-thrush  or  storm-cock,  and  the 
dipper.” — St.  James’s  Gazette,  Jan.  17,  1887. 

storm-cone,  s.  *A  cone  consisting  of  tarred  can¬ 
vas  extended  on  a  frame  three  feet  high  and  three 
feet  wide  at  base ;  used  singly  or  in  conjunction 
with  a  cylinder  or  drum  as  a  storm-signal  (q.  v.). 
[Stobm-dbum.] 

Storm-door,  s.  An  outer  or  additional  door  for 
protection  against  storms  or  inclement  weather. 

storm-drum,  s.  A  drum  or  cylinder  of  tarred 
canvas  three  feet  high  and  three  feet  wide,  used  as 
a  storm-signal  (q.  v.) . 

Storm-finch,  s.  The  Stormy-petrel  (q.  v.). 

storm-glass,  s.  A  tube  containing  a  liquid  hold¬ 
ing  a  solution  which  is  sensible  to  atmospheric 
changes.  In  clear  weather  the  substance  is  seen  to 
settle  near  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  the  liquid  remain¬ 
ing  comparatively  clear ;  previous  to  a  storm  the 
substance  rises,  causing  the  liquid  to  present  a  tur¬ 
bid  and  flocculent  appearance. 

storm-kite,  s.  A  contrivance  for  sending  a  rope 
from  a  stranded  vessel  to  the  shore.  An  anchor- 
ball  is  frequently  used  from  the  shore  to  the  vessel. 

storm-pane,  s.  A  supplementary  framed  sheet 
of  glass,  to  substitute,  in  an  emergency,  for  a  broken 
pane  in  a  lighthouse. 

storm-pavement,  s. 

Hydr.  Engin. :  The  sloping  stone  paving  which 
lines  the  sea-face  of  piers  and  breakwaters.  The 
breakwater  glacis. 

storm-petrel,  s.  [Stoemy-peteel.] 

*Storm-proof,  a.  Proof  against  storms  or  bad 
weather. 

storm-sail,  s. 

Naut.:  A  sail  of  reduced  dimensions  and  extra 
stout  canvas,  for  heavy  weather;  as  a  storm-jib, 
storm-trysail,  &c. 

storm-signal,  s.  A  signal  for  indicating  to  mar¬ 
iners,  fishermen,  &c.,  the  probable  approach  of  a 
storm. 

I  The  signals  adopted  by  the  United  States  Sig- 
Service  Bureau  tor  announcing  the  approach  of 
wind  storms  are  as  follows : 

Bed.  BUck  Centre.  Bed,  White  Centre.  Bed  Pennant. 

8 term.  Cautionary.  Easterly  wind*. 

A  cautionary  signal  (displayed  only  at  stations  on  the 
lakes). — A  red  flag  (eight  feet  square)  with  white  center 
(four  feet  square)  indicates  that  the  winds  expected  will 
not  be  so  severe  but  well-found,  seaworthy  vessels  can 
meet  them  without  danger. 

A  storm  signal. — A  red  flag  (eight  feet  square)  with 
black  center  (three  feet  square)  indicates  that  the  storm 
is  expected  to  be  severe. 

A  red  pennant  (five  feet  hoist  and  twelve  feet  fly)  dis¬ 
played  with  the  flags  indicates  easterly  winds — that  is, 
from  northeast  to  south,  inclusive,  and  that  the  storm- 
center  is  approaching. 

A  white  pennant  (five  feet  hoist  and  twelve  feet  fly)  dis¬ 
played  with  the  flags  indicates  westerly  winds— that  is, 
from  north  to  southwest,  inclusive,  and  that  the  storm- 
center  has  passed. 

When  red  pennant  is  hoisted  above  cautionary  or  storm 
signal,  winds  are  expected  from  the  northeast  quadrant; 
when  below,  from  the  southeast  quadrant. 

When  white  pennant  is  hoisted  above  the  cautionary  or 
storm  signal,  winds  are  expected  from  the  northwest 
quadrant;  when  below,  from  the  southwest  quadrant. 

Night  signals. — By  night  a  red  light  will  indicate  east¬ 
erly  winds;  a  white  adore  a  red  light  will  indicate  westerly 
winds. 

The  Information  Signal  consists  of  a  red  pennant  and 
indicates  that  the  displayman  has  received  information 
of  a, storm  covering  a  limited  area,  dangerous  only  for 
vessels  about  to  sail  to  certain  points.  The  signal  will 
serve  as  a  notification  to  shipmasters  that  important  in¬ 
formation  will  be  given  them  upon  application  to  the  dis¬ 
playman. 

These  signals,  principally  for  the  information  of 
maritime  interests,  are  distinct  from  the  system  of 
weather,  temperature,  and  rain  signals  displayed 
throughout  the  country.  [Weathee  Signals.] 
storm-stayed,  storm-stead,  a.  Prevented  from 
proceeding  on  or  interrupted  in  the  course  of  a 
journey  by  bad  weather. 


storm-window,  s.  An  outer  window  to  protect 
the  inner  from  the  effects  of  storms  or  the  inclem¬ 
ency  of  the  weather ;  also,  in  some  localities,  a  win¬ 
dow  raised  from  the  roof,  and  slated  above  and  on 
each  side. 

storm,  *storme,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Stoem,  s.]  • 

A.  Trans.:  To  attack  and  attempt  to  take  by 
scaling  the  walls,  forcing  the  gates  or  breaches,  or 
the  like ;  to  assault ;  to  take  by  storm. 

“  Of  castles  stormed,  of  cities  freed  .  .  . 

As  heroes  think,  so  thought  the  Bruce.” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  iii.  27. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*1.  To  raise  a  tempest.  (Spenser.) 

“  From  Shetland  straddling  wide,  his  foot  on  Thuly 
sets: 

Whence  storming,  all  the  vast  Deucalidonhe  threats. 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  10. 

*2.  To  blow  with  violence  ;  to  rain,  hail,  snow,  or 
the  like  violently.  (Used  impersonally.) 

3.  To  be  in  a  violent  passion ;  to  rage,  to  fume. 

storm'-er,  subst.  [Eng.  storm,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
takes  part  in  a  storming  party  (q.  v.). 

“‘Move  on,  move  on,’  whispered  O’Shaughnessy, 
‘they’re  telling  off  the  s formers. ’  ” — Lever:  Charles  O’Mal¬ 
ley,  ch.  ci. 

storm -ful,  a.  [Eng .storm;  -ful(l).]  Abound¬ 
ing  with  storms ;  stormy. 

storm -ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  stormful;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  stormful ;  abundance  of 
storms ;  storminess. 

storm’-i-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  stormy ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  stormy  manner;  with  storms;  tempestu¬ 
ously. 

“The  wind  blew  stormily  and  a  high  sea  was  running." 
— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  In  a  tumultuous,  excited,  or  disturbed  manner. 

storm'-i-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  stormy ; -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  stormy ;  tempestuousnes*- 

storm-ing,  pr.par.  or  a.  [Stoem,  v.] 

storming-party,  s. 

Mil.:  The  party  to  whom  the  duty  is  assigned  of 
making  the  first  assault  in  storming  a  fortress  or 
town. 

storm  -less,  a.  [Eng.  storm;  -less.]  Free  fron* 
storms. 

storm'-y,  *storm-ie,  a.  [Eng.  storm,  s. ;  -y.] 

1.  Lit. :  Characterized  by  storms  or  tempests; 
tempestuous,  boisterous,  very  rough ;  accompanied 
by  high  winds. 

“  The  shudd’ ring  tenant  of  the  frigid  zone  .  .  . 

Extols  the  treasures  of  his  stormy  seas.” 

Goldsmith:  Traveler. 

2.  Fig.:  Violent,  passionate,  rough,  excited. 

“  If  you  give  o’er  to  stormy  passion.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  L 

stormy-petrel,  s. 

Ornith. :  Procellaria  pelagica,  common  in  the 
North  Atlantic.  In  general  appearance  it  is  not  un¬ 
like  a  swift,  of  a  sooty  black  color,  with  a  little 
white  on  the  wings,  and  some  near  the  tail.  It  is 
popularly  believed  to  be  a  harbinger  of  bad 
weather,  and  is  called  by  sailors  Mother  Carey’s 
Chicken,  a  name  which  is  also  applied  to  other 
species.  [Peteel,  Turin aees.] 

stor'-thing  (th  as  t),  s.  [Dan.  s#or=great,  and 
f(M'n<?:=court.J  The  parliament  or  supreme  legisla¬ 
tive  assembly  of  Norway  ;  the  great  court  or  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  sovereign  people.  It  is  elected 
triennially,  and  holds  annual  sessions.  When  in 
session,  it  divides  itself  into  two  houses,  one-fourth 
of  the  members  constituting  the  lagthing,  and  the 
remaining  three-fourths  the  odelsthing. 

stor'-y  (1),  *stor-ie,  s.  [0.  Fr.  estoire,  estore, 
variants  of  histoire =history  (q.  v.)  ;  Ital.  istoria, 
storia.] 

1.  A  narrative,  recital,  or  description  of  something 
which  has  occurred;  an  account  of  past  events; 
history. 

“  He  with  bis  consorted  Eve 
The  story  heard  attentive,  and  were  fill’d 
With  admiration.  Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  5L 

2.  A  narrative  or  account  of  an  incident  or  event ; 
a  short  narrative. 

“  Intent  he  hears  Penelope  disclose 
A  mournful  story  of  domestic  woes.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xxiii.  324. 

3.  A  fictitious  narrative  ;  short  romance  or  imag¬ 
inative  tale. 

“  A  story  in  which  native  humor  reigns, 

Is  often  useful,  always  entertains.” 

Cowper:  Conversation,  203. 

4.  A  lie,  a  falsehood.  ( Colloquial .) 

“As  they  can’t  all  be  true,  some  of  them  must  b# 
stories.” — Referee,  April  17,  1887. 


White  Pennant. 


Westerly  wind*. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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story-book 


stove-pipe  hat 


story-book,  s.  A  book  containing  one  or  more 
stories  or  tales. 

“My  maid  left  on  the  table  one  of  her  story-books, 
which  I  found  full  of  strange  impertinence,  of  poor  serv¬ 
ants  who  came  to  be  ladies.” — Swift. 

story-teller,  s. 

1.  One  who  tells  stories,  true  or  fictitious;  a 
writer  of  stories  or  tales. 

*2.  An  historian.  (In  contempt.) 

“Company  will  be  no  longer  pestered  with  dull,  dry, 
tedious  s  for y-tellers.” — Swift:  Polite  Conversation. 

3.  One  who  tells  stories  or  falsehoods.  {Collo¬ 
quial.) 

story-telling,  s. 

1.  The  act  of  relating  stories  or  tales,  true  or 
fictitious. 

2.  The  act  of  telling  stories  or  falsehoods. 

♦story-writer,  s. 

1.  A  writer  of  stories  or  tales. 

2.  An  historian,  a  chronicler  (1  Esdras  ii.  17). 

stor'-y  (2),  Stor  -ey,  s.  [O.  Fr.  estorie=&  thing 
built ;  properly  pa.  par.  of  estovers to  build,  to  store 
(q.v.).] 

*1.  A  building. 

“Hii  bygonne  her  heye  tounes  strengthy  vasteaboute, 
Her  castles  &  storys.”  R.  Gloucester,  p.  181. 

2.  The  space  between  two  floors  of  a  building;  a 
stage  or  floor  of  a  building ;  a  sub-division  of  the 
height  of  a  house ;  a  set  of  rooms  on  the  same  floor 
or  level. 

story-post,  s. 

Build.:  An  upright  post  occupied  in  supporting 
the  bressomer  when  a  window  occupies  the  whole 
front  of  the  ground  floor. 

story-rod,  s. 

Build. :  A  rod  equal  in  length  to  the  height  of  the 
floor,  and  having  the  heights  of  the  several  steps  of 
the  stairs  marked  upon  it,  so  that  the  steps  may  be 
measured  and  distributed  accurately. 

♦stor  -y  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Story  (1),  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  tell  in  historical  relation  ;  to  make 
the  subject  of  a  story,  history,  narrative,  or  ac¬ 
count  ;  to  relate,  to  narrate. 

“What  the  sage  poets,  taught  by  th’  heavenly  muse, 
Storied  of  old  in  high  immortal  verse, 

Of  dire  chimeras.”  Milton:  Comus,  516. 

B.  Intransitive :  To  tell,  to  relate,  to  narrate,  to 
declare,  to  report. 

“Cupid,  if  storying  legends  tell  aright. 

Once  framed  a  rich  elixir  of  delight.” 

Coleridge:  Kisses. 

♦stor-J^  (2),  v.  t.  [Story  (2),  s.]  To  arrange  or 
range  under  one  another;  to  arrange  or  build  in 
stories.  (Only  used  in  the  past  participle.) 

“All  the  parts  of  an  undisturbed  fluid  are  either  of 
equal  gravity,  or  gradually  placed  and  storied  together 
according  to  the  differences  of  it.” — Bentley:  Sermons, 
6er.  4. 

stot,  *stoat,  *stote,  *stott,  s.  [Icel.  stdtr—  a  bull ; 
Sw.  &  Norw.  stut.~\  [Stoat.]  A  bullock  between 
two  and  three  years  old. 

“  To  procure  restitution  in  integrum  of  every  stirk  and 
stot  that  the  chief,  his  forefathers,  and  his  clan,  had 
stolen.” — Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  xv. 

*2.  A  stoat  (q.  v.). 

*3.  A  horse,  a  stallion. 

“This  Beve  sate  upon  a  right  good  stot, 

That  was  all  pomelee  grey,  and  hight  Scot.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  617.  (Prol.) 

3t0t,  v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  stump,  to  tramp. 

‘They  stotted  along  side  by  side.” — Miss  Perrier:  In¬ 
heritance,  ii.  367. 

♦stound,  v.  i.  [Iceland,  stynja,  pret.  stundi=to 
groan  ;  Dan.  stOune ;  Ger.  stbhnen.']  To  be  in  pain 
or  sorrow. 

♦stound,  pa.  par.  [Stun.]  Stunned. 

“So  was  he  stound  with  stroke  of  her  huge  taile.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  ix.  29. 

stound  (1),  *stounde,  *stownd  (1),  subst.  [Icel. 
stynr .]  [Stound,  u.] 

1.  Sorrow,  grief. 

“  Seeming  like  one  in  uncouth  stound.” 

Spenser:  An  Elegie. 

2.  A  shooting  pain,  a  pang. 

“  Like  a  mazed  steer, 

That  yet  of  mortal  stroke  the  stound  doth  fear.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  vi.  37. 

♦stound  (2),  *stownd  (2),  s.  [Stound,  pa.  par.~\ 

1.  Amazement,  astonishment. 

“Lightly  he  started  up  out  of  that  stound.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  TV.  vi.  12. 

2.  A  blow. 

“This  the  sword  which  wrought  those  cruel  1  s  founds.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  iii.  22. 


♦stound  (3),  *stounde,  *stund,  *stunde,  s. 

[Icel.  stund ;  A.  S.  &  Dan.  stund ;  Ger.  stunde ;  Dut. 
stond .] 

1.  A  certain  length  of  time,  long  or  short ;  a  short 
space  of  time. 

“ The  kyng  biheld  him  a  stound,  &  sauh  no  repentance, 
He  bad  drawe  away  that  hound,  God  has  taken  ven- 
geance.”  Robert  de  Brunne ,  p.  55. 

2.  A  point  of  time  ;  hour,  moment,  time,  season.  - 

“  Out  of  his  head  the  same  stounde 
Theistert.”  Gower :  C.  A.,  ii. 

stound  (4) ,  s.  [  Mid.  Eng.  stond = stand.  ]  A  vessel 
to  put  small  beer  in.  {Prov.) 

♦stounde-mele,  *stound  -xneale,  adv.  [A.  S. 
stundmcelum .]  Momentarily  ;  every  moment. 

“This  wind  that  more  and  more 
Thus  stoundmeale  encreaseth  in  my  face.” 

Chaucer:  Trail,  and  Creseide,  v. 

stoup,  stowp,  stoop,  *stope,  s.  [A.  S.  stedp 
=a  cup ;  Icel.  staup=a  beaker,  a  cup  ;  Dut.  stoop= a 
gallon ;  Sw.  stop ;  Ger.  stauf;  O.  H. 

Ger.  staup,stouph.']  [Stoop  (2), s.] 

1.  A  deep  and  narrow  vessel  for 
holding  liquids ;  a  flagon ;  also  a 
vessel  used  as  a  measure ;  as,  a 
pint  stoup.  (In  this  sense  usually 
pronounced  stowp.) 

“Here’s  crying  out  for  bakes  and 

gills, 

And  there  the  pint  stoup  clatters.” 

Burns:  Holy  Fair. 

2.  A  portable  vessel  for  holy 
water ;  a  stone  basin  for  holy 
water,  placed  at  the  entrance  to  a 
Roman  Catholic  church  ;  an  asper-  Stoup. 
sorium. 

♦stoup-en,  pa.  par. or  a.  [Step,  v.]  Advanced; 
as,  stoupen  in  age. 

Stour,  *stOure,  *stowre,  s.  [0.  Fr.  estor,  estour.] 
1.  A  battle,  a  skirmish,  a  tumult. 

“Ye  saw  a  bonny  stour.” — Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch. 
xxx  vii. 

*2.  A  fit,  a  paroxysm. 

“  Which  suddein  fitt  and  half  extatick  stoure.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.,  iii.  50. 

3.  Dust;  more  particularly  dust  in  motion. 
(Scotch.) 

“Our  minister  did  weel;  ay,  he  gars  the  stour  flee  out 
of  the  cushion.” — Dean  Ramsay:  Reminiscences  (ed.  1862), 
p.  187. 

stour,  stoor,  a.  [Eng.  stdr;  O.  Icel.  st 6rr;  Low 
Ger.  stur. ]  Strong,  groat,  brave,  tall,  stern,  hard, 
tough. 

“  A  fenny  goose,  even  as  her  fleshe  is  blacker,  stoorer, 
unholsomer,  so  is  her  feather,  for  the  same  cause,  courser, 
stoorer,  and  rougher.”—  Ascham:  Toxophilus,  bk.  ii. 

stour-looking,  a.  Gruff-looking.  (Scotch.) 
♦stoure,  *stowre,  s.  [Stour,  s.] 
stout,  *stOut e.  a.,  adv.  &  subst.  [O.  Fr.  estout= 
stout,  furious,  rash,  from  O.  Dut.  stolt,  stout=stout, 
bold,  rash  ;  Ger.  stolt;  cogn.with  sfolz=proud;  A.S. 
stolt;  cogn.  with  Lat.  stolidus= stolid  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Strong,  lusty,  vigorous,  robust. 

“  A  stout  and  sturdy  thief.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  iii.  17. 

2.  Strong,  firm. 

“  Eifted  Jove’s  stout  oak.” — Shakesp. :  Tempest,  v. 

♦3.  Proud ;  one  possessed  of  strength  or  stoutness 
being  tempted  to  this  feeling  ;  overbearing. 

“So  ambitious  and  stout  to  strive  against  Antigonus 
for  the  chiefest  place  of  authority.” — North:  Plutarch’s 
Lives,  p.  509. 

♦4.  Bold,  intrepid ;  valiant,  brave,  courageous. 
(Shakesp. :  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  4.) 

5.  Rather  corpulent,  or  fat  in  proportion  to  size ; 
thickset. 

*B.  As  adv.:  Stoutly,  vigorously,  bravely,  over¬ 
bearingly. 

“A  man  that  beris  him  stoute,  whan  that  he  suld  bowe, 
In  chance  if  that  he  coute,  he  Andes  foos  inowe.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  290. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  strongest  kind  of  porter. 

“With  heavenly  lambs-wool  and  nectarial  stout." 

Somervile:  The  Wife. 

stout-built,  stout-made,  a.  Robust,  strong, 
thickset, 
stout-dart,  s. 

Entom. :  A  European  night  moth,  Agrotis  ravida. 
stout-hearted,  a.  Having  a  brave  or  stout  heart. 
“  Injustice  seems,  however,  to  have  animated  the  courage 
of  the  stout-hearted  yeomen  of  Bucks.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

♦stout-resolved,  a.  Firm  or  resolute  in  purpose. 

“How  now,  my  hardy,  stout-resolved  mates? 

Are  you  now  going  to  despatch  this  thing?” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  3. 


Stouth,  subst.  [For  stowed,  i.e.,  hoarded  up.]  A 
Store,  a  hoard. 

stouth  and  routh,  phr.  Plenty,  abundance. 

“  It’s  easy  for  your  Honor  ...  to  say  sae,  that  hae 
stouth  and  routh,  and  Are  and  fending,  and  meat  and 
claith.” — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xi. 

stouth  '-rief,  s.  [Scotch  stouth  (q.  v.),  and  rief — 
plunder.]  [Reave.] 

“  ‘Deforcement,  spulzie,  stouthrief — masterful  rescue  !’ 
exclaimed  Peter.” — Scott:  Redgauntlet,  ch.  viii. 

stout -Ish,  a.  [Eng.  stout;  -ish.']  Rather  stout. 

“  A  stoutish  man  of  about  forty.” — Dickens:  Sketches  by 
Boz;  Parlor  Orator. 

stout’-ly,  ♦stoute-ly,  adv.  [English  stout;  - ly .] 
In  a  stout  manner  ;  lustily,  boldly,  obstinately,  per¬ 
tinaciously,  sturdily. 

“  Stoutly  they  braved  the  current’s  course.  ’ 

Scott ■  Marmion,  vi.  22. 

Stout -ness,  s.  [Eng.  stout;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  stout;  vigor, 
robustness,  sturdiness,  lustiness. 

2.  Boldness,  courageousness,  valor,  spirit. 

*3.  Pride,  obstinacy ;  stubbornness,  overbearing¬ 
ness. 

“Come  all  to  ruin,  let 

Thy  mother  rather  feel  thy  pride,  than  fear 
Thy  dangeroua  stoutness." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  2. 

4.  Fullness  and  fleshiness  of  body ;  corpulence, 
bulk. 

stove,  s.  [Old  Dutch  stove— a.  stew,  a  hot-house  ; 
Low  Ger.  stove;  Icel.  stofa,  stufa=a  bathing-room 
with  a  stove  ;  Ger.  stube= a  room ;  O.  H.  Ger.  stufa= 
a  heated  room;  Sp.  estufa;  Ital.  stufa ;  Fr.  &tuve.) 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

♦1.  A  room  or  place  artificially  heated,  such  as  a 
bath,  a  hothouse,  &c. 

“When  a  certain  Frenchman  came  to  visit  Melanch- 
thon,  he  found  him  in  his  stove,  with  one  hand  dandling 
his  child  in  the  swaddling-clouts,  and  the  other  holding 
a  book  and  reading  it.” — Fuller:  Holy  State,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xi. 

IT  Often  applied  to  the  hottest  room  in  a  Turkish 
bath. 

2.  An  apparatus  in  which  a  fire  is  made  for  the 
purpose  of  warming  a  room  or  house,  or  for  cook¬ 
ing,  or  for  other  purposes.  They  are  generally 
made  of  iron,  sometimes  of  brick  or  tiles,  or  slabs 
of  stone,  and  are  of  various 
forms,  according  to  the 
heating  medium  used, 
which  may  be  coal,  wood, 
oil,  or  gas.  In  most  stoves 
the  fire  is  excluded  from 
sight,  but  in  some  it  is  open 
in  front,  thus  at  once  radi¬ 
ating  heat,  and  admitting 
air  to  support  combustion. 

Some  stoves  have  a  double 
casing  which  surrounds  the 
fuel-chamber.  Into  the  in¬ 
tervals  between  the  casings, 
air  is  admitted  from  the 
outside  of  the  building,  and 
from  this  space  the  heated  air  is  conducted  to  the 
room.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  stoves  are  gen¬ 
erally  of  earthenware,  being  made  round  or  square, 
and  are  frequently  constructed  mainly  of  tiles. 

3.  A  small  box  with  an  iron  pan  used  for  holding 
coals  to  warm  the  feet;  a  foot-warmer. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bookbind.:  A  small  gas-stove  used  for  heating 
the  tools  with  which  the  covers  of  books  are  let¬ 
tered  and  ornamented. 

2.  Cloth-manuf. :  The  room  in  which  scoured 
cloths  are  dried  before  burling  and  fulling. 

3.  Found. :  The  usual  contraction  for  the  drying- 
stove  for  cores  and  molds. 

4.  Hort. :  A  hot-house  or  structure  in  which  a 
high  temperature  is  constantly  maintained.  They 
are  heated  by  smoke-flues,  or  by  hot-water  or 
steam-pipes,  or  by  fermenting  bark.  (Eng.) 

‘‘Stoves  are  contrivances  for  the  preserving  such  tender 
exotic  plants,  which  will  not  live  in  these  northern 
countries  without  artifleial  warmth  in  winter.” — Miller: 
Gardener’ s  Dictionary. 

5.  Pharm.:  A  chamber  used  ih  drying  plants,  ex¬ 
tracts.  &c. 

6.  Surg. :  A  heated  dry-air  bath. 

stove-damper,  s.  [Damper,  s.,  II.  1.] 

stove-drum,  s.  A  chamber  above  a  stove  in 
which  the  heated  products  are  disseminated,  in 
order  that  their  heat  may  be  more  perfectly  ab¬ 
stracted. 

stove-house,  s.  The  same  as  Stove,  s.,  II.  4. 

stove-pipe,  s.  The  pipe  for  conducting  to  the 
flue  of  a  chimney  the  smoke  arising  from  a  stove. 

stove-pipe  hat,  s.  A  tall  hat ;  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  in  shape  to  a  joint  of  stove-pipe. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  ^at,  5ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh?m.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  -§ion  --  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =bel,  del. 
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Stove-tank,  s.  A  reservoir  attached  to  a  stove. 

stove-truck,  s. 

Found. :  A  truck  employed  in  cannon-foundries 
for  moving  pieces  of  ordnance, 
stove,  s.  pret.  of  v.  [Stave,  v.] 
stove,  v.  t.  [Stove,  s.]  . 

*1.  To  keep  warm  in  a  house  or  place  artificially 
heated ;  to  force  in  a  stove. 

“Orange-trees,  limon-trees,  and  mirtles,  if  they  be 
stoved.”— Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Gardens. 

*2.  To  heat,  as  in  a  stove ;  as,  to  stove  feathers. 

3.  To  cook  in  a  close  vessel ;  to  stew.  (Scotch.) 

*4.  To  shut  or  exclude  from  sight,  as  the  fire  in  a 
stove. 

“A  naked  or  stor’d  fire,  pent  up  within  the  house  with¬ 
out  any  exit  or  succession  of  external  fresh  and  unex¬ 
hausted  vital  air  must  needs  be  noxious  and  pernicious.” 
Evelyn:  Advertisement  to  Quintenye. 

Stov'-er,  s.  [O.  Fr.  estover ,  estovoir  =  neces¬ 
saries,  provisions.]  Fodder  and  provisions  of  all 
kind  for  cattle. 

“The  haie  of  our  low  medowes  is  not  so  profitable  for 
stouer  and  forrage  as  the  higher  meads  be.” — Holinshed: 
Descript.  Brit.,  ch.  xviii. 

stov'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Stove,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive :  • 

1.  Cloth  Manuf. :  The  exposure  of  printed  fabrics 
in  a  heated  room  to  fix  the  color. 

2.  Vinegar-making :  Exposure  of  malt-wash  in 
casks  to  an  artificial  heat  in  closed  rooms. 

stow  (1),  *stowe,  v.  t.  [Stow,  s.] 

1.  To  put  away  in  a  suitable  or  convenient  place 
or  position  ;  to  lay  up,  to  put  up,  to  pack ;  as,  to 
stow  a  cargo  in  a  ship’s  hold. 

2.  To  place,  to  lodge. 

“Where  hast  thou  stow'd  my  daughter?” 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  i.  2. 

3.  To  arrange  things  compactly  and  neatly  in  ;  to 
fill  by  packing  closely ;  to  pack ;  as,  to  stow  a  ship’s 

hold. 

stow-wood,  s. 

Naut. :  Billets  of  wood  used  as  chocks  to  steady 
casks  in  a  ship’s  hold. 

stow  (2),  v.  t.  [Cf.  Low  Ger.  stutv= a  remnant; 
sfw/=  blunt,  stumpy.]  To  cut  off,  to  crop,  to  lop. 
( Prov .) 

stow,  *stOwe,  s.  [A.  S.  st6w=a  place;  O.  Fris. 
sto;  Icel.  std;  Lith.  stowe .] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  place,  a  spot.  (Frequently  found 
in  place-names  ;  as,  Walthamstow.) 

2.  Tin-work. :  A  raised  structure  containing  the 
furnace  and  set  of  pots  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
tin-plate.  The  pots  are  arranged  in  a  series  of 
five:  Tin-pot,  wash-pot,  grease-pot,  pan,  list-pot. 

stow  -age  (age  as  Ig),  subst.  [Eng.  s<ow(l),v. ; 
-age.] 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  stowing  or  putting  by 
or  away  in  a  suitable  place  or  receptacle. 

“  Then  the  stowage  of  these  things  cannot  be  left  out  of 
sight.” — Field,  March  19,  1887. 

2.  The  act  or  operation  of  packing  or  filling  with 
goods,  &c. 

“On  Wednesday  we  had  finished  the  stowage  of  the 
holds.” — Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  v. 

3.  Room  or  accommodation  for  things  to  be 
stowed. 

“They  are  a  fortnight  or  twenty  days  at  sea,  and  could 
keep  it  longer  if  they  had  more  stowage  for  provis¬ 
ions.” — Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xviii. 

*4.  The  state  of  being  stowed,  packed,  or  laid  up. 

“And  I  am  something  curious,  being  strange, 

To  have  them  in  safe  stowage." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

*5.  Money  paid  for  the  stowing  of  things. 

*6.  That  which  is  stowed. 

stow -si-way,  s.  [Eng.  stow  (1),  v.,  and  away.] 
One  who  conceals  himself  on  board  a  vessel  about 
to  leave  port,  and  who  does  not  mean  to  show  him¬ 
self  till  too  far  from  the  shore  to  be  sent  back,  and 
so  obtains  a  free  passage. 

“The  people  who  make  stowaways  of  themselves  are 
usually  of  the  most  hopeless  sort.” — London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph. 

Stdw'-board,  s.  [Eng.  stow,  v.,  and  board.]  A 
place  into  which  rubbish  is  put. 
stOW$e,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Mining : 

1.  The  drawing-stowce  is  a  small  windlass. 

2.  (Pi.) :  Pieces  of  wood  of  particular  forms  and 
constructions  placed  together,  by  which  the  pos¬ 
session  of  mines  is  marked. 

stow-Ing,  *stoo-ing,  s.  [Stow  (1),  v.] 

Mining:  Rubbish  put  into  old  workings  to  fill 
them  up. 


stow  -lln§,  adv.  [Scotch  sfown=stolen ;  adverb 
suff.  -tins.]  By  stealth.  (Scotch.) 

“  Rob,  stowlins,  prie’d  her  bonny  mou’.” 

Burns:  Halloween. 

*stowre,  a.  [Stour.] 
stoyte,  v.  i.  [Stoit.]  (Scotch.) 

Stra’-bl§m,  s.  [Fr.  strabisme,  from  Latin  stra¬ 
bismus.]  The  same  as  Strabismus  (q.  v.) . 

stru-bi§-mus,  subst.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  strabismos, 
from  strabizo— to  squint,  from  strabos,  strabon= 
distorted,  squinting,  from  strephd= to  turn ;  Sp. 
estrabismo;  Ital .strabismo;  Ft.  strabisme.] 

Pathol. :  Squinting,  arising  from  the  optic  axes 
of  the  eyes  in  certain  individuals  not  being,  as  in 
normal  cases  they  are,  parallel.  Strabismus  may 
affect  one  or  both  eyes,  and  may  be  upward,  down¬ 
ward,  inward,  outward,  or  in  the  intermediate 
directions. 

stra-bom’-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  stra6os= squinting,  and 
metron=a  measure.] 

Surg. :  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  want  of 
concordance  of  the  optic  axes, 
stra -bo-tome,  s.  [Strabotomy.] 

Surg. :  A  knife  for  operating  for  strabismus. 
Stra-bot  -6-my,  s.  [Gr.  strabos= squinting,  and 
tome= a  cutting.] 

Surg. :  The  operation  for  the  cure  of  squinting 
by  cutting  the  muscle  or  muscles  that  distort  the 
eyeball. 

♦strack,  strak,  pret.  of  v.  [Strike,  «.] 
*strack-en,  pa.  par.  [Strike,  v.] 
*strad-u~met-rl-c<ilI  a.  [Stradometrical.] 
strad'-dle,  *stri-dle,  *strid-dil,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A 
frequent,  from  stride  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  part  the  legs  wide ;  to  stand  or 
walk  with  the  legs  wide  apart ;  to  sit  astride. 

“  Then  Apollyon  straddled  quite  over  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  way.” — Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  i. 

B.  Trans.:  To  place  the  legs  one  on  each  side 
of ;  to  stand  or  sit  astride  of. 

straddle-bug,  s.  A  name  given  to  the  tumble- 
bug  or  dung  beetle. 

straddle-legged,  adj.  Having  the  legs  wide 
apart;  with  the  legs  astride  of  an  object. 

straddle-pipe,  s. 

Gas:  A  bridge-pipe  connecting  the  retort  with 
the  hydraulic  main. 

straddle-plow,  subst.  A  plow  with  two  trian¬ 
gular,  parallel  shares,  a  little  distance  apart,  and 
used  for  running  on  each  side  of  a  row  of  dropped 
corn,  to  cover  the  seed, 
strad'-dle,  s.  [Straddle,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  standing  or  sitting  with  the  legs  far 
apart. 

2.  The  distance  between  the  legs  or  feet  of  one 
who  straddles. 

“  Then  holding  the  spectacles  up  to  the  court— 

Your  lordship  observes  they  are  made  with  a  straddle.” 

Cowper:  Adjudged  Case. 

*3.  Anything  more  or  less  resembling  the  space 
inclosed  by  the  legs  in  straddling. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Stock  Exch. :  A  contract  which  gives  the  holder 
the  privilege  of  calling  for  the  stock  at  a  fixed 
price,  or  of  delivering  it  at  the  same  price  to  the 
party  who  signs  the  contract. 

2.  Poker  playing :  An  advance  or  “raise”  of  the 
“ante”  or  original  amount  betted  by  the  first 
player. 

strad'-dling,  a.  [Straddle.]  Applied  to  spokes 
when  they  are  arranged  alternately  in  two  circles 
in  the  hub.  When  the  spokes  are  thus  arranged, 
the  wheel  is  said  to  be  staggered. 

*strad-o-met  -rlc-sil,  *strad-u-met  -rlc-al,  a. 

Ital.  strada=a  street,  a  road;  English  metrical 
q.  v.).]  Of,  or  relating  to,  the  measuring  of  streets 
or  roads.  (In  the  example=pedestrian,  walking 
through  the  streets.) 

“We  commenced  our  stradametrical  survey  of  Rotter¬ 
dam.” — Household  Words,  vii.  246.  (1863.) 

strae,  s.  [Straw.] 

strae-death,  s.  Death  upon  the  bed-straw;  a 
natural  death.  (Scotch.) 

“You  are  come  to  no  house  of  a  fair  strae-death.” — 
Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xxvii. 

*strage,  s.  [Lat.]  Destruction,  massacre,  car¬ 
nage.  (Hey wood :  Earth  and  Age.) 

strag-gle,  *strag-le,  v.  i.  [For  strackle,  fre¬ 
quent.  from  Mid.  Eng.  strake= to  go,  to  roam,  from 
A.  S.  str&c,  pa.  t.  of  strican= to  go,  to  strike.] 

1.  To  wander  from  the  direct  course  or  road;  to 
rove. 

“  Straggled  soldiers  summon’d  to  their  arms.” 

Dry  den:  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  ii. 


2.  To  be  dispersed  or  scattered ;  to  stand  alone 
to  be  isolated ;  to  be  apart  from  any  main  body.  _ 

3.  To  escape  and  stretch  beyond  the  proper  lim¬ 
its  ;  to  spread  widely ;  to  shoot  too  far. 

4.  To  wander  at  large ;  to  roam  idly  about. 

strag  -gler,  *strag’-ler,  subst.  [Fog. straggl(e) ; 

-er.] 

1.  One  who  straggles ;  one  who  has  deserted  or 
has  been  left  behind  by  his  fellows ;  one  who  has 
wandered  from  the  direct  or  proper  road. 

“Cromwell  had  sent  him  to  follow  in  the  track  of  the 
king’s  march  to  gather  up  the  straglers.” — Clarendon: 
Civil  Wars,  iii.  403. 

*2.  A  vagabond;  a  wandering,  shiftless  fellow, 
(Shakesp. :  Bichard  III. ,  v.  3. ) 

3.  Something  standing  alone  or  apart  from  others. 

4.  Something  which  shoots  or  spreads  out  too  far 
or  beyond  the  rest ;  an  exuberant  growth. 

“His  pruning  hook  corrects  the  vines, 

And  the  loose  stragglers  to  their  ranks  confines.” 

Pope.  (Todd.) 

strag'-gllng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Straggle.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Wandering  or  having  wandered  from  the  maiD 
body  ;  roving,  ranging  loose ;  spreading  or  stretch¬ 
ing  out  irregularly. 

“Each  straggling  felon  down  was  hewed.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  v.  35. 

2.  Scattered,  dispersed  ;  standing  alone  or  singly. 

“  Some  other  straggling  rocks  He  west  of  the  Cape.” — 

Cook:  Second  Voyage,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iii. 

II.  Bot. :  Turning  off  irregularly,  but  almost  at  a 
right  angle,  as  do  many  branches. 

C.  As  substantive : 

Stone-work. :  The  process  of  working  down  the 
face  of  a  grindstone  to  a  regular  shape. 

straggling-money,  s. 

1.  Money  given  for  tbe  apprehension  of  deserters 
and  others  who  straggled  or  overstayed  their  leave 
of  absence.  (Eng.) 

2.  Money  deducted  from  the  wages  of  a  man 
absent  from  duty  without  leave.  (Eng.) 

Strag -gllng-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  straggling;  - ly .]  In 
a  straggling  manner. 

strahl'-Ite,  strap -Ite,  s.  [Ger.  strahlerz.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Actinolite  (q.  v.). 

straight  (gh  silent)  (1),  *strayght,  *straught, 
*streight,  *streit,  *streyghte,  a.,  adv.  &  s.  [The 
same  word  as  Mid.  Eng.  streight,  pa.  par.  of  strec- 
chen=to  stretch ;  A.  S.  streht,  pa.  par.  of  streccan— 
to  stretch.  ] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Passing  in  a  direct  line  from  one  point  to 
another  ;  right,  in  a  mathematical  sense ;  not  bent, 
curved,  or  crooked ;  direct. 

“  The  streets  are  straight,  and  of  a  convenient  breadth.” 
— Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Upright;  according  with  justice  and  rectitude ; 
not  deviating  from  truth  or  fairness. 

“  But  going  to  first  principles,  nothing  can  be  straighten 
or  more  likely  to  work  to  an  employer  s  interest  than  for 
his  jockey  to  back  his  own  mount.” — Referee,  April  17, 1887. 

3.  Chaste;  of  irreproachable  morals.  (Slang.) 

“  The  husband  of  Lady  Usk,  a  virtuous  lady,  who,  as  we 
are  frequently  told,  is  perfectly  straight  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.”' — St.  James’s  Gazette,  Nov.  11,  1886. 

4.  Direct,  plain,  open ;  as,  a  straight  hint.  (Slang.) 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot.  (of  a  stem ,  etc.) :  Not  wavy  or  curved,  or 
deviating  in  any  way  from  a  straight  direction. 

2.  Cards :  Applied  to  a  series  of  regularly  gradu¬ 
ated  value,  as  ace,  king,  queen,  knave,  ten,  &c.,  at 
poker. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  Directly;  in  a  straight  line;  as,  to  walk  straight. 

2.  Immediately,  at  once,  directly,  without  delay 
or  deviation. 

“To  her  goes  he  straight.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  264. 

3.  Plainly,  openly,  directly.  (Slang.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Straight  part ;  straight  direction ; 
as,  the  straight  of  a  piece  of  timber. 

2.  Cards:  A  series  of  regularly  graduated  value, 
as  ace,  king,  queen,  knave,  &c.,  at  poker. 

“We  always  decide  that  a  straight  beats  triplets.  A 
straight  is  much  more  uncommon  than  triplets,  and  the 
general  principle  of  the  game  is  that  the  rare  hands  beat 
the  more  frequent  ones.” — Field,  March  13,  1886. 

H  Straight  is  applied,  in  its  proper  sense  to  cor¬ 
poreal  objects ;  a  path  is  straight  because  it  is  kept 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
Or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw 
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Straight-arch. 


within  a  shorter  space  than  if  it  were  curved.  Direct 
is  said  of  that  which  is  mado  by  the  force  of  the 
understanding,  or  by  an  actual  effort,  what  one 
wishes  it  to  be ;  hence  we 
speak  of  a  direct  route  or 
of  a  direct  answer, 
straight-arch,  s. 

Build. :  A  kind  of  arch 
used  for  the  heads  of  door¬ 
ways  and  windows.  It  is 
formed  of  voussoirs,  but 
has  a  level  intrados. 

straight-hilled  par¬ 
rots,  s.  pi. 

Ornith.:  Psittaci  orthog¬ 
nat  hi,  a  name  given,  in 
some  classifications,  to  the 
sub-family  Trichoglossinee  (q.  v.) . 

ctraight-edge,  s.  A  strip  of  metal  or  wood  of 
proved  rectitude,  used  to  test  the  flatness  of  a  sur¬ 
face  or  the  straightness  of  an  edge, 
straight-joint,  s. 

1.  A  joint  which  does  not  curve  or  depart  from  a 
straight  line. 

2.  A  name  given  to  the  junction  line  of  flooring 
boards  when  the  joints  at  the  butting  ends  of  the 
boards  form  a  continuous  line. 

straight-line,  s. 

Geom.:  A  line  which  lies  evenly  between  its 
extreme  points  ;  a  line  in  which,  if  any  two  points 
be  taken,  the  part  intercepted  between  them  is  the 
shortest  that  can  be  drawn.  In  geometry,  a  straight 
line  is  regarded  as  of  indefinite  length,  unless  it  is 
expressly  limited. 

Straight-line  chuck:  A  peculiar  chuck  fitted  to  a 
rose-engine  when  the  patterns  are  required  to  fol¬ 
low  a  straight  instead  of  a  curved  direction. 

straight  of  breadth,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  Th  at  part  of  a  vessel  where  her  cross- 
Sections  are  vertical  at  the  sides. 

1  Straight-out,  adj.  Acting  openly,  without  con¬ 
cealment,  obliquity,  or  compromise  ;  hence  unquali¬ 
fied;  thorough-going.  ( Colloq .  U.S .) 

Straight-out  Democrats,  s.pl. 

Hist. :  A  political  party  which  arose  in  the  United 
States  in  1872,  their  distinguishing  tenet  being  that 
governments  should  be  limited  to  police  functions. 
They  have  not  risen  into  any  considerable  power. 
(Haydn.) 

*straight-pight,  a.  Straightly  fixed ;  erect. 
“The  shrine  of  Venus  or  straight-pight  Minerva.” 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

straight-ribbed,  a. 

Botany : 

1.  Having  the  lateral  ribs  straight,  as  in  Alnus 
glutinosa.  (Mirbel.) 

2.  Having  the  ribs  straight  and  almost  parallel, 
as  in  grasses,  palms,  and  orchids.  (De  Candolle.) 

straight-sinus,  s. 

Anat. :  A  sinus  of  the  dura  mater,  running  back¬ 
ward  in  the  base  of  the  falx  cerebri. 

straight-spoken,  a.  Plain  spoken,  downright, 
blunt. 

straight-stall,  s. 

Mining :  An  excavation  made  into  the  thick  coal, 
having  the  solid  coal  left  on  three  sides  of  it. 
straight-veined,  a. 

Bot.:  The  same  as  Straight-ribbed,  2. 

♦straight  (gh  silent)  (2),  a.  [Strait,  a.] 
♦straight  (gh  silent),  v.t.  [Straight  (1),  adj.'] 
To  make  straight;  to  straighten. 

straight -en  (1)  (gh  silent),  v.  t.&i.  [English 
straight  (l) ,  a. ;  -en.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  make  straight;  to  reduce  from  a 
crooked,  curved,  or  bent  to  a  straight  form. 

“A  crooked  stick  is  not  straightened  unless  it  be  bent  as 
f  arre  on  the  cleano  contrary  side.” — Hooker:  Eecles.  Polity, 
bk.  iv.,  00. 

Bo  Intrans.:  To  become  straight;  to  assume  a 
Straight  form. 

straight -?n  (2)  (gh  silent),  v.  t.  [Straiten.] 
straight’  en  er  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  straighten 
(1),  v. ;  -er.)  One  who  or  that  which  straightens. 

♦straight ’-forth  (gh  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  straight 
(1),  a.,  and  forth.)  Directly,  straightway. 

straight'-for-ward  (gh  silent),  a.  &  adv.  [Eng. 
straight,  and  forward .] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Proceeding  in  a  straight  or  direct  line;  not 
deviating. 

2.  Upright,  honest,  open,  frank ;  as,  a  straightfor¬ 
ward  man.  .  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  , 

3.  Characterized  by  uprightness,  honesty,  or 
frankness ;  as,  a  straightforward  answer. 

B.  As  adv.:  Directly  forward ;  straight  on. 


(2)  To  exceed  one’s  duty ;  to  overstep  one’s  com¬ 
mission. 

*2.  To  strain  courtesy ; 

(1)  To  use  ceremony:  to  insist  that  another  or 
others  shall  tako  precedence. 

“  Finding  their  onemy  to  be  so  curst, 

They  all  strain  courtesy  who  shall  cope  him  first.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  888. 

(2)  To  remain  behind. 

“  My  business  was  great  ;  and  in  such  a  case  as  mine  a 
man  may  strain  courtesy — Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
straight  -ly  (1)  (gh  silent) ,  *streight-ly,  adv.  ii.  4. 


straight’-for-wg,rd-ly  (gh  silent),  aclv.  [Eng. 
straightforward ;  -ly,]  In  a  straightforward  man¬ 
ner. 

straight -for-ward-ness  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng. 

straightforward ;  -ness.)  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  straightforward ;  straightness,  uprightness, 
honesty,  openness. 

straight  -lined  (gh  silent),  adj.  [Eng.  straight 
(1),  a.,  and  line. ]  Having  or  consisting  of  straight 
lines. 


IT  To  strain  is  properly  a  species  of  forcing ;  wo 
may  force  in  a  variety  of  ways,  that  is,  by  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  force  upon  different  bodies,  and  in  different 
directions;  but  to  strain  is  to  exercise  force  by 
stretching  or  prolonging  bodies ;  thus  to  strain  a 
cord  is  to  pull  it  to  its  full  extent ;  but  we  may 
speak  of  forcing  any  hard  substance  in,  or  forcing 
it  out,  or  forcing  it  through,  or  forcing  it  from  a 
body  ;  a  door  or  a  lock  may  be  forced  by  violently 
breaking  them  :  but  a  door  or  a  lock  may  be  strained 


[Eng.  straight  (i),  a.;  -ly.)  In  a  straight  line; 
straight  on  or  forward. 

“To  walk  streightly  and  surely.” — Barrow:  Sermons, 
vol.  i.,  ser.  3. 

straight ’-ly  (2)  (gh  silent) ,  adv.  [Straitly.] 
straight’-ness  (1)  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  straight 
(1),  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  straight. 

straight ’-ness  (2)  (gh  silent),  s.  [STRAIGHT¬ 
NESS-]  ~xv,<*xxxxx5  „xx0x.x  .  a.  xxwux  xxx  <*  maj  nxc 

Straight -way  (gh  silent),  *str eight-way,  adv.  by  putting  the  hinges  or  the  spring  out  of  place. 
Snglish  straight  (1),  a.,  and  way.)  Forthwith,  at  So,  likewise,  a  person  may  be  said  to  force  himself 
'  ’  *  "  "  ‘  to  speak,  when  by  a  violent  exertion  he  gives  utter¬ 

ance  to  his  words ;  but  he  strains  his  throat  or  his 
voice  when  he  exercises  force  on  the  throat  or  lungs 
so  as  to  extend  them. 

strain  (1),  ♦straine,  *strayne,  *strein,  subst. 

[Strain,  v.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  violent  effort;  an  excessive  exertion  or  strain¬ 
ing  of  the  limbs,  muscles,  or  mind. 

“Troublesome  offers  and  streins  to  the  seege  without 
doing  anything.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxii.,  ch.  xxi. 

2.  An  injury  caused  by  excessive  or  injurious  ex¬ 
ertion,  drawing,  or  stretching;  an  injurious  strain¬ 
ing  of  the  muscles  or  tendons. 

*3.  Internal  action;  motion  of  the  mind  ;  impulse, 
feeling. 

“  Swell  my  thoughts  to  any  strain  of  pride.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  6. 

4.  Manner  of  speech  or  action ;  line,  course, 
bearing. 

“  Such  take  too  high  a  strain  at  the  first,  and  are  mag¬ 
nanimous  more  than  tract  of  years  can  uphold;  as  was 
Scipio  Africanus,  of  whom  Livy  saith,  ‘Ultima  primis 
cedebant.’  ” — Bacon. 

5.  A  song,  a  poem,  a  lay. 

“  Few  will  hear,  and  fewer  heed  the  strain.” 

Cowper:  Expostulation,  p.  725. 

6.  The  subject  or  theme  of  a  poem,  discourse,  con¬ 
versation,  &c. ;  manner  of  speaking  or  writing, 
style. 

“  In  this  strain  the  venerable  sage 
Poured  forth  his  aspirations.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mech. :  The  force  which  acts  on  any  material, 
and  which  tends  to  disarrange  its  component  parts 
or  destroy  their  cohesion  ;  also,  any  definite  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  form  or  dimensions  of  a  given  portion  of 
matter.  In  solid  bodies  strain  is  always  accom¬ 
panied  with  internal  stress,  and  this  property  of 
exerting  stress  when  strained  is  called  elasticity. 

2.  Music: 

(1)  Generally,  a  tune;  a  melody  or  part  of  a 
melody. 

(2)  More  strictly,  a  musical  subject  forming  part 
of,  and  having  relations  to,  a  general  whole. 

strain  (2),  *straine,  *streen,  *stren,  *strene, 
♦streon,  s.  [A.  S.  strand  from  strednan,  strynan= 
to  beget.] 

1.  Race,  stock,  generation,  descent,  lineage ;  qual¬ 
ity  or  line  as  regards  breeding. 

“  If  thou  wert  the  noblest  of  thy  strain.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar .  1. 

*2.  Hereditary  or  national  disposition ;  turn,  tend¬ 
ency. 

“  You  have  shown  to-day  your  valiant  strain.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  v.  3. 

*3.  Rank,  character,  kind,  sort. 


[English  i  „  .... 

once ;  without  loss  of  time ;  on  the  spot. 

“  Streightway  on  that  last  long  voiage  fare.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  63. 

straik(l),s.  [Stroke.]  A  stroke.  (Scotch.) 
straik  (2),  s.  [Strake.] 
strain,  *straine,  *strayne,  *strein,  *streyn, 
♦streyne,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  estraindre,  from  Lat. 
stringo— to  draw  tight ;  Fr.  6treindre.  From  the 
same  root  come  constrain,  restrain,  restriction, 
strict,  straight,  stringent,  &c.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  stretch  ;  to  draw  out  with  force;  to  extend 
with  great  effort ;  as,  to  strain  a  rope. 

♦2.  To  make  tighter  ;  to  bind  closer. 

“Thou,  the  more  he  varies  forms,  beware 
To  strain  his  fetters  with  a  stricter  care.” 

Dry  den:  Virgil;  Georgic  iv.  596. 

3.  To  exert  to  the  utmost. 

“  He  strained  his  feeble  voice  to  thank  Auverquerque 
for  the  affectionate  and  loyal  services  of  thirty  years.” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

4.  To  injure  or  weaken  by  stretching  or  over  exer¬ 
tion  ;  to  subject  to  too  great  exertion  or  effort ;  to 
injure  by  a  twist  or  wrench ;  to  sprain ;  as,  to  strain 
the  neck  or  arm. 

IT  Used  also  figuratively,  in  an  analogous  sense. 
“The  latter  is  naturally  in  a  condition  which  justifies 
the  statement  that  his  relations  with  the  Admiral  are 
strained.” — St.  James's  Gazette,  Dec.  22,  1886. 

5.  To  push  beyond  the  proper  extent ;  to  stretch 
or  carry  too  far. 

“With  that  catalogue  of  decisions  before  him,  he  pre¬ 
tends  that  the  law  was  hardly  ever  strained  or  carried  out 
with  triumphant  recklessness.” — Brit.  Quart.  Review,  lvii. 
610.  (1873.) 

*6.  To  urge,  to  ply,  to  press. 

“  Note  if  your  lady  strain  his  entertainment 
With  any  strong  or  vehement  importunity.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  3. 

*7.  To  force,  to  constrain. 

“  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  L 

8.  To  press,  to  squeeze. 

“  Yf  thou  desyrest  or  wylt  vsen  grapes,  ne  seke  thou  not 
a  gloutons  honde  to  straine  and  presse  the  stalkes  of  the 
vyna  in  the  firste  sommer  ceason.” — Chaucer:  Boethius, 
bk.  i. 

9.  To  press  or  squeeze  in  an  embrace. 

“Our  king  has  all  the  Indies  in  his  arms. 

And  more  and  richer  when  he  strains  that  lady.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iv.  4. 

*10.  To  confine. 

“ Streynyde  the  feet  of  hem  in  a  tree.” — Wycliffe:  Dedis 
xvi.  24. 

11.  To  press  or  cause  to  pass  through  some  porous 
substance,  originally  by  squeezing ;  to  filter ;  to 
purify  and  separate  from  extraneous  matter  by 
filtering ;  as,  to  strain  milk. 

12.  To  remove  by  straining  or  filtering.  (Followed 
by  out.)  [Gnat,  s.,  If.] 

B.  Intransitive: 


“  But  thou  who,  lately  of  the  common  strain, 

Wert  one  of  us.”  Dryden.  (Todd.) 

*strain’-g,-ble,  *strein’-a-ble,  *streyn-a-ble, 

adj.  [Eng.  strain,  v. ;  - able .] 


,,,  ,  •  i  x  jx  x  x  1.  Capable  of  being  strained  or  pushed  beyond  the 

1.  To  exert  one  s  self ;  to  make  violent  efforts ;  to  proper  extent, 
struggle. 

“The  frantic  crowd  amain 
Strained  at  subjection’s  bursting  rein.” 

Scott:  Marmion,i.  (Introd.) 

If  Used  specif,  of  evacuating  the  bowels.  (See 
extract  under  Strain,  ».,  1, 1.) 

2.  To  be  filtered ;  to  percolate ;  as,  water  s train¬ 
ing  through  sand  becomes  pure. 

*3.  To  distrain. 

If  1.  To  strain  a  point . 


“A  thing  captious  and  strainable.” — Bacon:  Of  Church 
Controversies. 

2.  Violent,  strong. 

“A  Portingale  ship  was  driven  and  drowned  by  force  of 
a  s  treinable  tempest  neere  unto  the  shore  of  the  Scotish 
Isles.” — Holinshed:  Hist.  Scotland;  Josina. 

strain -a-bl$f,  *strein-a-blie,  adv.  [English 
strainab(le) ;  -ly.)  Violently,  fiercely. 

“The  wind  .  .  .  drove  the  flame  so  streinablie amongeet 


(1)  To  make  a  special,  and  generally  inconvenient  the  tents  and  cabins  of  the  Saxons.” — Holinshed:  Hist. 
effort  to  oblige  another.  Scotland;  Dougall. 


bSil,  boy;  pout,  j<Swl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  &em;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
*cian,  -tian  =  shg.n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bpl,  d$L 


strainer 
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Strain’-er,  s.  [Eng.  strain',  -er.] 

1.  One  who  strains. 

2.  That  through  which  any  liquid  passes  for  fil¬ 
tration  and  purification ;  an  apparatus  for  filter¬ 
ing. 

“The  same  pitch-rosin,  if  it  be  boiled  more  lightly 
with  water,  &  be  let  to  run  through  a  strainer,  com- 
meth  to  a  reddish  colour,  and  is  glewie.” — P.  Holland: 
Pliny,  bk.  xvi.,  ch.  xi. 

strain'-ing,  strayn-ing,  pr.  par.,  adj.  &  s. 
[Stbain,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Language:  The  act  of  one  who  strains; 
a  stretching,  forcing,  or  filtering,  as  through  a 
strainer. 

2.  Saddlery:  A  piece  of  canvas  or  leather,  which, 
being  drawn  tightly  over  the  tree,  forms  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  seat  of  a  saddle.  It  receives  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  the  stretch  is  taken  out  of  it  by 
repeated  wettings  and  strainings. 

straining-beam,  straining-piece,  s. 

Carp. :  The  piece  situated  between  the  upper  end 
of  the  queens  of  a  frame  to  resist  the  thrust  of  the 
rafters. 

straining-fork,  s. 

Saddlery :  A  tool  used  in  straining  the  webbing 
over  saddle-trees. 

straining-leather,  s. 

Saddlery :  A  kind  of  web  forming  the  seat  of  a 
hussar-saddle. 

straining-piece,  s.  [Stbaining-beam.] 

straining-post,  s.  A  post  firmly  fixed  in  the 
ground,  from  which  wire  fences  are  strained  or 
stretched  tight. 

straining-reel,  s. 

Saddlery :  A  tool  for  taking  the  stretch  out  of 
webbing  before  putting  it  on  the  tree,  as  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  saddle-seat. 

straining-sill,  s. 

Carp. :  A  piece  of  timber  on  the  tie-beam,  between 
the  feet  of  the  queen-posts,  to  hold  them  against 
the  thrust  of  the  struts. 

*straint,  s.  [Steain  (1),  s.]  A  strain,  an  effort, 
a  pressure. 

“That  with  the  straint  his  weaand  nigh  he  braat.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  ii.  14. 

strait,  *straight  (gh  silent),  *strayt,  *strayte, 
♦streight,  *streit,  *streite,  *streyt,  a.,adv.  &s. 
[O.  Fr.  estreit,  estroict  (Fr.  itroit),  from  Lat.  stric- 
tus= strait,  strict  (q.  v.)  ;  Span,  estrecho;  Italian 
stretto.  Strait  and  strict  are  doublets.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Narrow,  close,  not  wide. 

“Enter  ye  in  at  the  strait  gate.” — Matthew  vii.  13. 

2.  Confined,  small. 

“The  place  where  we  dwell  is  too  strait  for  ua.” — 
2  Kings  vi.  1. 

*3.  Tight,  close,  not  loose. 

“In  your  strait  strossers.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iii.  7. 

*4.  Close,  niggardly,  stingy,  mean,  avaricious. 

“You  are  bo  strait  and  eo  ingrateful.” 

Shakesp. King  John,  v.  7. 

*5.  Strict,  rigorous. 

“Such  a  strait  edict.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  2. 

*6.  Close,  familiar,  near,  intimate. 

“He  forgetting  all  former  injuries,  had  received  that 
naughty  Plexirtus  into  a  straig ht  degree  of  favor.” — Sid¬ 
ney. 

7.  Difficult,  distressful. 

“But  to  make  your  strait  circumstances  yet  straiter." — 
Seeker:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  eer.  11. 

*B.  As  adverb: 

1.  Tightly. 

“Hire  hosen  weren  of  fine  scarlet  rede, 

Ful  streite  yteyed,  and6hoon  ful  moist  and  newe.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  Prol.  459. 

2.  Strictly,  severely,  harshly. 

“Proceed  no  straiter  ’gainst  our  uncle  Gloucester.” 

Shakesp..-  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  2. 

C.  As  substantive : 

*1.  A  narrow  pass  or  passage. 

“He  brought  him,  through  a  darksom  narrow  strayt, 

To  a  broad  gate  all  built  of  beaten  gold.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  40. 

*2.  A  strip  of  land  between  two  seas ;  an  isthmus. 

3.  A  narrow  passage  of  water  between  two  seas  or 
oceans.  (Often  used  in  the  plural ;  as,  the  Straits 
of  Dover.) 

“Through  Helle’s  stormy  straits,  and  oyster-breeding 
sea.”  Dryden:  Virgil:  Georgic  i.  297. 


4.  Distress,  difficulty. 

“The  strikes  continue,  and  the  people  are  in  great 

straits.” — London  Weekly  Echo. 

.  *strait-braced,  a.  Braced  or  laced  tightly. 

“  The  dreadful  bellowing  of  whose  strait-braced  drums, 
To  the  French  sounded  like  the  dreadful  doom.” 

Drayton:  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

*strait-handed,  a.  Close-fisted,  parsimonious, 
niggardly. 

“If  you  are  strait-handed.” — Gentleman  Instructed,  p. 
528. 

*strait-handedness,  subst.  Niggardliness,  parsi¬ 
mony,  closeness. 

“The  Komish  doctrine  makes  their  strait-handedness  so 
much  more  injurious.” — Bp.  Hall:  Cases  of  Conscience, 
dec.  iv.,  case  8. 

Strait-jacket,  s.  A  strait-waistcoat  (q.  v.). 
strait-laced,  a. 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Having  the  stays  or  bodice  tightly  laced ;  laced 
or  braced  tightly. 

2.  Stiff,  constrained. 

II.  Fig. :  Rigid  in  opinion ;  over-strict  in  morals 
or  manners. 

“I  know  not  what  philosopher  hee  was,  that  would 
have  women  come  but  thrice  abroad  all  their  time,  to  be 
baptised,  maried,  and  buried,  but  he  was  too  strait¬ 
laced.” — Burton:  Anat.  Melancholy,  p.  629. 

strait-waistcoat,  s.  A  garment  made  of  some 
strong  material  with  long  sleeves,  which  are  tied 
behind  the  body,  so  that  the  arms  cannot  be  drawn 
out;  used  to  restrain  a  lunatic  or  a  person  laboring 
under  violent  delirium.  Called  also  a  Strait-jacket. 

*strait,  *straight  ( gh  silent),  v.  t.  [Steait  (2),  a.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  narrow ;  to  make  narrower  or  closer ; 
to  contract. 

“  [Crassus]  set  his  ranks  wide,  casting  his  souldiers  into 
a  square  battell ;  yet  afterward  he  changed  his  mind 
again,  and  straited  the  battell  of  his  footmen,  fashioning 
it  like  a  brick,  more  long  than  broad,  making  a  front  and 
shewing  their  faces  every  way.” — North:  Plutarch,  p.  479. 

2.  Fig. :  To  embarrass. 

“You  were  straited 

For  a  reply.” — Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  3. 

strait  -en,  *  straight '-en,  *  streight -en  (gh 
silent) ,v.t.&  i.  [Eng.  strait  (2) ,  a. ;  -en.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  make  narrow  or  strait;  to  narrow,  to  con¬ 
fine,  to  contract. 

“The  breadth  of  the  waters  is  straitened.” — Job  xxxvii. 
10. 

2.  To  make  tense  or  tight;  to  draw  tight. 

“  Stretch  them  at  their  length, 

And  pull  the  straightened  cords  with  all  your  strength.” 

Dryden.  ( Todd .) 

3.  To  diminish,  to  reduce,  to  lessen. 

“  [She]  does  a  mischief  while  she  lends  a  grace, 
Straitening  its  growth  by  such  a  strict  embrace.” 

Cowper:  Retirement,  234. 

II.  Fig. :  To  place  in  a  state  of  distress  or  diffi¬ 
culty ;  to  embarrass,  to  press ;  to  put  in  pecuniary 
difficulties. 

“That  we  may  not  pretend  to  want  objects  of  compas¬ 
sion  and  charity,  or  to  grow  straitened  and  narrow  in  our 
affections,  all  mankind  have  an  interest  and  concern  in 
them.” — Waterland:  Works,  viii.  374. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  become  narrow  or  narrower ;  to 
contract. 

“  Nor  straitening  vale,  nor  wood,  nor  stream  divides 
Their  perfect  ranks.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  70. 

*strait  -for-wgird,  a.  [Steaightfoewaed.] 

strait -1^,  *streight-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  strait  (2), 
a. ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  strait  manner ;  narrowly,  closely. 

2.  Strictly,  rigorously. 

“  He  straitly  charged  him,  and  forthwith  sent  him 
away.” — Mark  i.  43. 

*3.  Closely,  intimately. 

strait '-ness,  s.  [Eng.  strait  (2),  a. ;  -ness.] 

1.  Narrowness. 

“The  town  was  hard  to  besiege,  and  uneasy  to  come 
unto,  by  reason  of  the  straitness  of  all  the  places.” — 

2  Maccabees  xii.  2L 

*2.  Strictness,  rigor. 

“If  his  own  life  answer  the  straitness  of  his  proceeding, 
it  shall  become  him  well.” — Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Meas¬ 
ure,  iii.  2. 

*3.  Distress,  difficulty. 

“  Since  the  late  cold  weather,  there  is  complicated  with 
it  a  more  asthmatical  straitness  of  respiration  than  here¬ 
tofore.” —  Wottoniancc  Reliquiae,  p.  467. 

*4.  Want,  scarcity. 

‘In  the  siege  and  in  the  straitness  wherewith  thine 
enemies  shall  distress  thee.” — Deuteronomy  xxviii.  53. 


strake  (1),  s.  [Stbeak,s.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  A  streak,  a  band. 

“Jacob  took  him  rods  of  green  poplar,  and  of  the  hazel 
and  chestnut-tree,  and  pilled  white  strokes  in  them.” — 
Genesis  xxx.  37. 

*2.  A  narrow  board. 

3.  A  band  on  the  felly  of  a  wheel,  in  sections,  and 
not  continuous  like  a  tire. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mining:  An  inclined  trough  for  separating 
ground  ore  according  to  gravity,  by  means  of  a  flow 
of  water ;  a  launder. 

2.  Shipbuild.:  A  continuous  line  of  planking  or 
plates  on  a  vessel’s  side;  reaching  from  stem  to 
stern. 

*strake  (2),  s.  [Steike,  s.]  A  bushel. 

*strake,  v.  i.  [A.  S .strdc,  pa.  t.  of  strican=to  go, 
to  strike.]  [Stbaggle.]  To  go,  to  pass,  to  roam. 
“They  ouer  lond  straketh.” — Piers  Plowman's  Crede,  82. 

strak-6-nitz-ite,  s.  [After  Strakonitz,  Bohe¬ 
mia,  where  it  occurs  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  steatitic  mineral  substance  occurring  in 
greenish-yellow  crystals,  pseudomorphous  after 
augite  (q.  v.). 

*strale,  s.  [Ger.  strahl=  a  ray.]  The  pupil  of  the 
eye.  (Withal.) 

stram,  v.  i.  &  t,  [Cf.  Low  Ger.  strammen ;  Dan. 
stramme=to  strain,  to  stretch;  stram=stretched.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  spring  or  recoil  violently.  ( Prov .  Eng.) 

2.  To  spread  out  the  limbs;  to  walk  ungracefully ; 
to  straddle. 

B.  Transitive:  To  dash  down  violently;  to  beat. 
(Prov.  Eng.) 

stra-mash',  s.  [Fr.  estramacon=a  blow,  a  cuff, 
from  Italian  stramazzare= to  knock  down,  from 
mazza= a  club,  a  mace  (q.  v.).]  A  tumult,  a  fray,  a 
fight,  a  struggle.  (Prov.  &  Scotch.) 

“What  a  fearful  stramash they’re  all  in.” 

Barham:  Ingoldsby  Legends;  House-Warming. 

stra-mash’,  v.  t.  [Steamash,  s.]  To  strike,  beat, 
or  bang ;  to  break,  to  destroy. 

*Stram’-a-zoun,  s.  [Fr.  estramagon .]  [Stba 
mash,  s.]  A  descending  blow  or  cut  with  a  sword, 
as  distinguished  from  a  stoccade  or  thrust. 

“I  .  .  .  made  a  kind  of  stramazoun,  ran  him  up  to 
the  hilts  through  the  doublet.” — Ben  Jonson:  Every  Man 
Out  of  His  Humor,  iv.  3. 

stra-min'-e-ous,  adj.  [Latin  stramineus,  from 
stramen  (genit.  straminis)= straw.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit. :  Strawy ;  consisting  of  straw. 

“The  stramineous  bodies  will  at  first  a  little  neede.” — 
Robinson:  Eudoxa,  p.  123. 

*2.  Fig. :  Chaffy ;  like  straw ;  light. 

“In  all  other  discourse,  dry,  barren,  stramineous,  dull, 
and  heavie.” — Burton:  Anat.  Melancholy,  p.  149. 

II.  Bot.:  Straw-colored  (q.  v.). 
stram'-mel,  s.  [Steamineous.]  Straw.  (Scotch.) 

“  Sleep  on  the  strammel  in  his  barn.” — Scott:  Guy  Man- 
nering,  ch.  xxviii. 

stra-mS-ni-um,  stram-o-njf ,  s.  [Mod.  Lat. 
abbrev.  of  Gr.  strt/c/iaos^ nightshade,  and  manikos 
=mad.] 

Bot.,  <&c.:  The  thorn-apple,  Datura  stramonium , 
a  herbaceous  plant  about  three  feet  high,  with  green 
stem;  ovate,  angulate,  sinuate,  glabrous  leaves; 
generally  white  flowers ;  capsular  and  ovate,  erect 
fruit,  clothed  externally  with  numerous  nearly  equal 
spines,  and  internally  four-celled  at  the  base  and 
two-celled  at  the  apex.  A  native  of  various  coun¬ 
tries.  A  variety  occasionally  occurs  with  purple 
stems  and  flowers.  The  Stramonium  is  a  dangerous 
narcotic,  and  takes  its  popular  name,  Jamestown 
Weed  (q.  v.),  from  a  wholesale  poisoning  from  its 
use  occurring  in  the  colony  at  Jamestown,  Va. 
[Datuea,  Datuein.] 

Stramonium- Cigar,  s.  A  cigar  made  from  the 
leaves  of  Datura  stramonium,  or  D.  tatula.  Such 
cigars  are  highly  recommended  for  asthma. 

strand  (1),  strond,  s.  [A.  S.  strand;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  strand ;  Icel.  strbnd ;  Dan.,  Sw.,  &  Ger.  strand .] 

1.  The  shore  or  beach  of  the  sea  or  ocean,  or  of  a 
large  lake,  rarely  of  a  navigable  river. 

“  On  the  dreary  strand  of  the  estuary  of  the  Laggan.” — 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  A  shore,  a  country,  a  land. 

“As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned, 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  vi.  1. 

3.  A  small  brook  or  rivulet ;  a  passage  for  water ; 
a  gutter.  (Scotch.) 


fate,  fat.  Fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  tr?,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  -  a.  qu  =  kw- 
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strand  mole-rat,  s. 

Zo6l.:  Bathyergus  maritimus,  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  It  is  about  ten  inches  long,  tail  two 
inches:  fur  grayish  white,  yellowish  on  under-sur¬ 
face.  It  frequents  sandy  localities  near  the  sea¬ 
shore. 

strand-wolf,  s. 

Zodlogy :  Hyaena  striata ,  the  Striped  or  Crested 
Hysena.  [Hm:na.] 

Strand  (2),  subst.  [Dut.  streen ;  Ger.  strahne=a. 
skein,  a  hank.]  One  of  the  twists  or  parts  of  which 
a  rope  is  composed;  an  assemblage  of  several 
twisted  yarns  wound  together.  Hemp  is  twisted 
into  a  yarn ;  and  several  of  the  latter  are  twisted 
together,  or,  as  it  is  called,  laid  up,  into  a  rope. 

strand  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Strand  (1),  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  drive,  run,  or  force  aground  on  the 
sea-shore. 

“A  whale,  with  a  tongue  seventeen  feet  long  and  seven 
feet  broad,  had  been  stranded  near  Aberdeen.”  —  Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  Fig. :  To  bring  to  a  standstill;  to  wreck,  to 
embarrass. 

“Then  came  shallow  water  where  both  canoes  and  hopes 
were  well-nigh  stranded." — Scribner’s  Magazine,  August, 
1887,  p.  500. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  drift  or  be  driven  or  forced  aground 
on  the  sea-shore  ;  to  run  aground. 

“ Stranding  on  an  isle  at  morn.” 

Tennyson:  Enoch  Arden,  553. 

1  To  constitute  stranding  in  law  it  is  necessary 
that  the  ship  which  runs  aground  shall  remain 
stationary  for  some  time. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  have  progress  interrupted ;  to  come 
to  a  standstill. 

strand  (2),  v.  t.  [Strand  (2),  s.]  To  break  one 
of  the  strands  of,  as  of  a  rope. 

Strang,  a.  [Strong.]  (Scotch.) 

strange,  *straunge,  a.  &  adv.  [O.  Fr.  estrange 
(Fr.  itranae),  from  Lat.  extraneus= foreign,  from 
ext ra= without,  outside;  Spanish  extrano;  Italian 
estranio,  estraneo .]  [Extra.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Foreign  ;  belonging  to  another  country. 

“  One  of  the  strange  queen’s  lords.” 

Shalcesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  iv.  2. 

2.  Foreign. 

“  Where  wast  thou  born,  Sosicrates,  and  where, 

In  what  strange  country  can  thy  parents  live?” 

Cowper:  On  Female  Inconstancy. 

3.  Not  one’s  own  ;  not  pertaining  to  one’s  self  or 
one’s  belongings  ;  belonging  to  another  or  others. 

“Some  such  strange  bull  leaped  your  father’s  cow.” 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  4. 

4.  New;  unused  before;  not  before  seen,  heard, 
or  known ;  unknown. 

“The  signet  is  not  strange  to  you.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  2. 

5.  Wonderful ;  causing  wonder  or  surprise ;  ex¬ 
citing  curiosity ;  extraordinary,  remarkable,  un¬ 
usual,  singular. 

“’Tis  strange  but  true:  for  truth  is  always  strange — 
Stranger  than  fiction.”  Byron:  Don  Juan,  xiv.  101. 

6.  Odd,  unusual,  singular ;  not  according  to  the 
ordinary  way. 

“Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard.” 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

7.  Distrustful,  reserved,  estranged. 

“  Why  do  you  look  so  strange  upon  your  wife?  ” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  V.  3. 

8.  Unacquainted ;  not  knowing. 

“  Joseph  .  .  .  made  himself  strange  unto  them.”— 
Genesis  xlii.  7. 

*9.  Backward,  slow. 

B.  As  adv. :  Strangely. 

“  She  will  speak  most  bitterly  and  strange .” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  v. 

U  Strange  is  often  used  as  an  interjection,  ellip- 
tically,  for  It  is  strange. 

“ Strange ,  all  this  difference  should  be 
’Twixt  tweedle-dum  and  tweedle-dee.” 

Byrom :  Miscellanies. 

*  If  To  make  it  strange :  To  act  as  if  something 
extraordinary  had  happened ;  to  appear  to  be 
shocked. 

“She  makes  it  strange,  but  she  would  be  best  pleas’d 
To  be  so  anger’d  with  another  letter.” 

Shakesp . :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  2. 

♦Strange-achieved,  a.  Acquired  not  for  one’s 
self,  but  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

“Canker’d  heaps  of  strange-achieved  gold.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  5. 


♦strange-disposed,  adj.  Of  a  remarkable  dis¬ 
position  or  nature. 

“Indeed,  it  is  a  strange-disposed  time.” 

Shakesp..-  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  3. 

strange-sail,  s. 

Naut.:  A  vessel  heaving  in  sight,  of  which  the 
particulars  are  unknown.  (Smyth.) 

♦strange,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Strange,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  alienate,  to  estrange. 

2.  To  change.  (Gower:  C.A.,  ii.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  wonder ;  to  be  astonished. 

“  Impieties,  which  we  need  not  strange  at.” — Gian v ill. 
Scepsis  Scientifica,  xix. 

2.  To  be  alienated  or  estranged. 

3.  To  be  or  become  strange.  (Gower:  C.  A.,  ii.) 

*strange’-ful,*strange'-full,  a.  [Eng. strange ; 
•full.)  Strange,  wonderful.  (Sylvester.) 

strange'-ly,  *straunge-lie,  adv.  [Eng.  strange, 
ad  j.;-lyrj 

*1.  As  belonging  to  some  one  else;  in  a  foreign 
place ;  at  or  to  a  distance. 

“  As  by  strange  fortune 
It  came  to  us,  I  do  in  justice  charge  thee 
That  thou  commend  it  strangely  to  some  place 
Where  chance  may  nurse  or  end  it.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  ii.  3. 

2.  In  a  distant  or  reserved  manner,  as  one  who 
does  not  know  another. 

“  They  pass  by  strangely .” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  3. 

3.  In  a  strange,  odd,  remarkable,  or  singular 
manner  ;  in  a  manner  to  excite  surprise  or  wonder; 
wonderfully,  unusually,  remarkably. 

“Men  who  had  never  before  had  a  scruple  had  on  a 
sudden  become  strahigely  scrupulous.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

strange’-ness,*strange-nesse,s.  [Eng.  strange, 
adj.;  -ness.) 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  strange  or  foreign ; 
foreignness  ;  the  state  or  condition  of  belonging  to 
another  country. 

“If  I  will  obey  the  gospel,  no  distance  of  place,  no 
strangeness  of  country,  can  make  any  man  a  stranger  to 
me.” — Sprat. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  strange,  odd, 
remarkable,  or  singular;  wonderfulness,  surprising¬ 
ness  ;  the  power  or  quality  of  exciting  surprise  or 
wonder  by  novelty. 

“This  is  above  all  strangeness 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  iv.  6. 

3.  Distance  in  behavior;  reserve,  coldness,  forbid¬ 
ding  manner. 

“Ungird  thy  strangeness,  and  tell  me  what  I  shall  vent 
to  my  lady.” — Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  iv.  1. 

4.  Alienation  of  mind ;  estrangement ;  mutual 
dislike. 

“To  create  a  distance  and  mutual  strangeness  between 
them.” — Scott:  Christian  Life,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vii. 

*5.  Bemoteness  from  common  manners  or  notions ; 
uncouthness. 

“  [Men]  worthier  than  himself 
ere  tend  the  savage  strangeness  he  puts  on.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  3. 

st-rang'-er,  *straung-er,  s.  &  a.  [Old  French 
estrangier.) 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  foreigner;  one  who  belongs  to  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try.  (Shakesp. :  Henry  VIII..  ii.  2.) 

2.  One  of  another  place  in  the  same  country ;  one 
whose  home  is  at  a  distance  from  where  he  is. 

“  To  see  the  famished  stranger  fed.” 

Crabbe:  Woman. 

3.  One  unknown  or  not  familiar;  as,  He  is  a 
stranger  to  me. 

4.  A  guest,  a  visitor;  one  not  belonging  to  the 
house. 

“A  neat  room  designed  for  the  reception  of  strangers.” 
— Dampier:  Voyages  (an.  1688). 

5.  A  non-member,  a  visitor. 

*6.  One  not  admitted  to  any  communication  or 
fellowship  ;  one  having  no  community. 

7.  Oue  not  knowing;  one  ignorant  or  unac¬ 
quainted. 

“  But  truly  there  are  many  that  go  upon  the  road,  who 
rather  declare  themselves  strangers  to  pilgrimage,  than 
strangers  and  pilgrims  on  earth.” — Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s 
Progress,  pt.  ii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Entom.:  A  rare  European  night-moth,  Hadena 
peregrina. 

2.  Law:  One  not  privy  or  party  to  an  act. 


B.  As  adj. :  Strange. 

“The  stranger  guest 
Followed  and  entered  with  the  rest.” 

Longfellow:  Musician’s  Tale,  vi. 

♦Stfang’-er,  v.  t.  [Stranger,  s.]  To  estrange, 
to  alienate. 

“Dower’d  with  our  curse,  and  stranger’ d  with  our  oath.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  1. 

stran’-gle,  verb  t.  &  in.  [O.  Fr.  estrangier  (Fr, 
strangler) ,  from  Lat.  strangulo,  from  Gr.  strangga- 
lad,  from  stranggale= a  halter;  stranggos= twisted ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  estrangular.) 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  destroy  the  life  of  by  compressing  the 
windpipe;  to  choke. 

“  You  three  shall  be  strangled  on  the  gallows.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  3. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  suffocate  by  drowning. 

2.  To  suppress ;  to  keep  back  from  birth  or  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  to  stifle. 

“  Strangle  such  thoughts.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  4. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  be  choked  or  suffocated. 

“  I  praye  God  if  it  wer  so  I  strangle  of  this  brede.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  65. 

♦stran’-gle,  *strah’-gcl,  subst.  [Strangle,  v.l 
Strangulation. 

“  Min  is  the  prison  in  the  derke  cote, 

Min  is  the  strangel  and  hanging  by  the  throte.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,460. 

strangle-tare,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Vida  lathyroides  and  V.  hirsuta,  tares  which 
strangle  other  plants. 

2.  Cuscuta  europcea,  and  the  Orobanches,  because 
they  strangle  tares.  (Prior.) 

strangle-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  The  genus  Cuscuta ;  (2)  the  genus  Oro- 
banche. 

♦stran’-gle-a-ble,  adj.  [Eng.  strangle;  -able.) 
Capable  of  being  strangled. 

stran'-gler,  s.  [Eng.  strangl(e),  v. ;  -er.) 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  strangles  or  destroys. 

“  The  band  that  seems  to  tie  their  friendship  together, 
will  be  the  very  strangler  of  their  amity.” — Shakesp.: 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  6. 

2.  [Thug.] 

stran -gle§,  s.pl.  [Strangle,®.] 

Farriery:  A  disease  attacking  horses,  generally 
between  the  ages  of  three  and  five  years.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  an  abscess,  which  occurs  between  the 
branches  of  the  lower  jaw.  It  is  considered  con¬ 
tagious.  Also  applied  to  a  similar  infectious  disease 
in  swine. 

“  Sideritis  hath  a  peculiar  vertue  for  to  cure  swine  of 
their  squinsies  or  strangles.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk. 
xxvi.,  ch.  xv. 

stran -gif-late,  a.  [Lat.  strangulatus,  pa.  par, 
of  st.rangulo= to  strangle  (q.  v.).) 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Strangulated  (q.  v.). 

*strah’-g\i-late,  v.  t.  [Strangulate,  a.)  To 
strangle. 

“  Suck  their  food,  like  the  ivy,  from  what,  they  strangu¬ 
late  and  kill.” — Southey:  Doctor,  interchapter  vii. 

stran -gu-lat-ed,  a.  [Strangulate.] 

1.  Bot. :  Irregularly  contracted  and  expanded. 

2.  Surg. :  Having  the  circulation  stopped  in  any 
part  by  compression ;  as,  a  strangulated  hernia  * 
that  is,  one  so  compressed  as  to  obstruct  the  circu¬ 
lation  in  the  part  and  to  cause  dangerous  symp¬ 
toms. 

Strah'-gu-la’-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  strangulo- 
tionem,  accus.  of  strangulatio,  from  strangulatus, 
pa.  par.  of  strangulo  —  to  strangle  (q.  v.) ;  Sp. 
estrangulacion ;  Ital.  strangulazione.) 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  strangling ;  the  state  of 
being  strangled ;  a  sudden  and  forcible  compression 
of  the  windpipe,  so  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  air, 
and  thereby  suspend  respiration  and  life. 

II.  Technically :- 

1.  Bot. :  The  state  of  being  irregularly  contracted 
and  expanded. 

2.  Pathol. :  The  state  of  a  part  too  closely  con¬ 
stricted,  as  the  throat  in  hysterics,  or  the  intestines 
in  hernia. 

♦strah  giir  -i-an,  s.  [Strangury.]  Strangury. 

“The  gout,  colic,  stone,  or  strangurian.” — Ward:  Ser¬ 
mons,  p.  60. 

strah-gur’-l-ous,  a.  [Lat.  stranguriosus,  from 
sfrangwrta=strangury  (q.v.).]  Sufferingfrom stran¬ 
gury  ;  of  the  nature  of  strangury  ;  denoting  the  pain 
of  strangury. 

“I  was  often  fretted  with  strangurious  symptoms.” — 
Cheyne:  English  Malady,  p.  321. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bcl,  d$L 


strangury 
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stratiomyinae 


Stran'-gii-ry,  s.  [Lat.  stranguria,  from  Greek 
stranggouria=vetention  of  the  urine,  when  it  falls 
by  drops,  from  strangx  (genit.  stranggos)=&  drop, 
and  otmm=urine ;  Sp.  estranguria;  Ital.  stran¬ 
guria.'] 

1.  Bot. :  A  swelling  or  other  disease  produced  in  a 
plant  by  the  pressure  of  too  tight  a  ligature. 

2.  Pathol. :  A  disease  in  which  there  is  pain  in 
passing  the  urine,  which  is  excreted  in  drops. 

“I  hope  they  got  better  of  their  colds,  toothaches, 
fevers,  stranguries,  sciaticas,  swellings,  and  sore  eyes.” 
— Sterne:  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  viii.,  ch.  iii. 

strap,  strop,  *strope,  s.  [A.  S.  stropp,  from  Lat. 
struppus—SL  strap  ;  Dut.  strop= a  halter  ;  Fr.  iitrope ; 
Dan.  stroppe;  Sw.  stropp;  Ger.  strippe,  striippe, 
struppe,  strupp ,  stropp;  allied  to  Gr.  strophos= a 
twisted  band  or  cord,  strepho= to  twist.]  [Strop, 
Strophe.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  narrow  band  or  strip  of  cloth,  leather,  or 
other  material  used  to  form  a  fastening ;  they  are 
generally  provided  with  a  buckle,  and  are  made  in 
various  forms  ;  as,  thest?-ap  of  a  shoe  or  boot,  i.  e.,  a 
short  strap  connecting  the  two  sides  of  each  leg  of 
a  pair  of  trousers,  by  passing  under  the  shoe  or  boot, 
the  object  being  to  keep  the  trousers  well  over  the 
ankles. 


“These  clothes  are  good  enough  to  drink  in,  and  so  be 
these  boots  too;  an’  they  be  not,  let  them  hang  themselves 
in  their  own  straps.” — Sliakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  i.  3. 

2.  A  piece  of  leather  prepared  with  fine  emery  or 
polishing-powder,  to  sharpen  a  razor  or  knife ;  a 
strop. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  The  flat  part  of  the  corolla  in  a  ligulate  floret, 
specially  in  the  florets  of  the  ray  in  a  composite 
plant. 

(2)  The  leaf  without  the  sheath  in  some  grasses. 

2.  Carp.:  An  iron  plate  placed  across  the  junction 
of  two  or  more  timbers,  either  branched  out  or 
straight,  as  may  be  found  requisite,  and  each 
branch  bolted  or  keyed  with  one  or  more  bolts  or 
keys,  through  each  of  the  timbers,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  them  together. 

3.  Harness:  A  leathern  thong,  provided  with  a 
buckle,  by  which  separate  parts  of  a  set  of  harness 
are  connected  together. 

4.  Mach. :  A  band  over  the  end  of  a  rod  to  hold  a 
connecting  pin  or  wrist. 

5.  Mil. :  A  strip  of  worsted,  silk,  silver,  or  gold, 
worn  on  the  shoulder  that  has  no  epaulet.  [Shoul¬ 
der-strap. J 

6.  Nautical: 

<1)  One  of  the  rudder  bands,  which  also  holds  a 
pintle,  which  hooks  into  an  eye  on  a  brace  bolted  to 
the  stern-post. 

(2)  A  band  of  rope  or  metal  around  the  shell  of  a 
tackle-block,  by  which  its  hook,  eye,  or  tail  is 
attached  thereto. 

7.  Vehicles: 

(1)  A  plate  on  the  upper  side  of  the  tongue,  and 
resting  upon  the  double  tree,  to  assist  in  holding 
the  wagon-hammer. 

(2)  A  clip,  such  as  that  which  holds  the  spring  to 
the  spring-bar  or  to  the  axle. 

fi  The  stirrup-shaped  piece  of  a  clevis. 
Black-strap :  [Black-strap.] 

strap-block,  s. 

Naut. :  A  block  with  a  strap  around  it,  and  an  eye 
worked  at  the  lower  end  for  attachment  to  a  hook 
upon  deck  for  a  purchase. 

strap-head,  s. 

Mach.:  A  journal-box  secured  by  a  strap  to  a  con¬ 
necting  rod. 

strap-hinge,  subst.  A  hinge  with  long  flaps,  by 
which  it  is  secured  to  the  door  and  post. 


strap -joint,  s. 

Mach. :  A  connection  by  strap,  key,  and  gib,  as  on 
the  end  of  a  pitman. 


strap-oil,  s.  A  thrashing.  (Cf.  Stirrup-oil.) 
strap-shaped,  a.  [Ligulate.] 
strap-work,  s. 

Arch.:  A  style  of  architectural  ornamentation, 
representing  a  band  or  bands  crossed,  folded,  and 
interlacing.  There 
exist  specimens  of 
it,  which  must  have 
been  executed  as 
long  ago  as  the 
eleventh  century, 
but  it  was  far  more 
general  in  the  fif- 
teenth  and  six¬ 
teenth  centuries. 


strap,  verb  trans, 

[Strap,  s.] 

1.  To  fasten  or  bind  with  a  strap. 


Strap-work. 

(From  the  door  of  St.  Maclou, 
Rouen,  c.  1542.) 


“With  spatter’d  boots,  strapp’d  waist,  and  frozen 
locks.”  Cowper:  Task,  iv.  6. 


2.  To  beat  or  chastise  with  a  strap. 

3.  To  sharpen  with  or  on  a  strap  or  strop. 

4.  To  hang.  (.Scotch.) 

Strap-pa-do,  s.  [Ital.  strappata= a  pulling, 
wringing,  from  strappare= to  pull,  to  wring;  O.  Fr. 
strapade ;  Sp.  estrapada .]  A  kind  of  military 
pumshment,  formerly  practiced  in  drawing  up  an 
offender  to  the  top  of  a  beam,  and  letting  him  fall ; 
in  consequence  of  which  dislocation  of  a  limb  usu¬ 
ally  happened. 

“Were  I  at  the  strappado,  or  all  the  racks  in  the  world, 
I  would  not  tell  you  on  compulsion.” — Shakesp.:  Henry 
IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  4. 

strap-pa  -do,  v.  t.  [Strappado,  s.]  To  torture 
or  punish  with  the  strappado. 

”  Strappado’ d  with  an  oath  ‘ex  officio’  by  your  bowmen 
of  the  arches.” — Milton:  Animad.  Remons.  Defense. 

strapped,  a.  &  pa.  par.  [Strap,  p.] 

A.  As  adj. :  In  financial  straits ;  bankrupt. 

B.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

strap -per,  s.  [Eng.  strap ; -er.] 

1.  One  who  uses  a  strap. 

2.  Something  bulky  or  large;  a  tall,  strapping 
person. 

“She’s  a  strapper,  a  real  strapper.” — C.  Bronte:  Jane 
Eyre,  ch.  xx. 

Strap -ping,  a.  [Strap,  v.]  Tall,  lusty,  strong, 
well-made.  (From  the  idea  of  large  size  being  con¬ 
nected  with  violent  action.  Cf.  bouncing,  thump¬ 
ing,  thundering,  whacking,  &c.) 

“The  police,  fine  strapping  fellows,  usually  Irish,  wear 
white  ducks  in  fine  weather.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

strapping-plate,  s. 

Mining:  One  of  the  straps  or  bands  which  bind 
the  connecting  rods  to  each  other  at  the  points 
where  they  are  scarfed  together. 

♦strap -pie,  v.  t.  [A  frequent,  from  strap  (q.  v.).] 
To  bind  or  tie  with  a  strap  ;  to  strap. 

“  Strappled  strait 
One  of  his  hugest  oxen.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Hymn  to  Hermes. 

strap  -wort,  s.  [Eng.  strap,  and  wort.  Named 
from  its  trailing  habit.] 

Bot. :  The  genus  Corrigiola,  and  specially  Corrig- 
iola  littoralis. 

strass  (l),s.  [Named  after  the  inventor,  a  Ger¬ 
man  chemist.] 

Min. :  A  name  applied  to  an  artificial  compound 
used  to  imitate  precious  stones.  Composition; 
Silica,  potash,  and  lead,  with  various  metallic 
oxides  according  to  the  colors  required. 

strass  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Silk :  The  refuse  of  silk  in  the  process  of  working 
into  skeins. 

stra'-tu,  s.  pi.  [Stratum.] 

strat'-a-gem,  *  strat-a-geme,  s.  [Fr.  strata- 
gbme,  from  Latin  strategema;  Gr.  strategema=  the 
device  or  act  of  a  general,  strategos— a  general; 
stratos  =  an  army,  and  aao= to  lead ;  Sp.  estrata- 
gema;  Ital .  stratagemma.] 

1.  An  artifice  in  war ;  a  trick  by  which  the  enemy 
is  deceived. 

“Their  wonted  wiles  and  stratagems  provide, 

To  aid  their  great  acknowledg’d  victor’s  side.” 

Rowe:  Lucan;  Pharsalia,  iv. 

2.  Any  artifice  or  trick  by  which  an  advantage  is 
gained. 

“An  innocent  stratagem  to  draw  their  attention  to  his 
book.” — Knox:  Winter  Evenings,  even.  10. 

*3.  A  cabal ;  a  combination  for  the  commission  of 
some  unlawful  act. 

“  The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 

Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  v. 

*strat-g.-gem'-Ic,  *strat-a-gem'-Ic-ul,  a.  [Eng. 

stratagem ;  -ic,  - ical .]  Of  the  nature  of,  or  contain¬ 
ing  a  stratagem. 

“  His  wife,  to  gain  entirely  his  affections,  sent  him  this 
stratagemical  epistle.” — Swift:  Tripos,  assigned  to  him  by 
Dr.  Barret. 

strat-R-rlth'-met-rjf,  s.  [Gr.  stratos=&n  army ; 
aril hmos = number ,  and  mefro?i— measure.] 

Mil. :  The  art  of  drawing  up  an  army  or  body  of 
men  in  a  geometrical  figure,  or  of  estimating  or 
expressing  the  number  of  men  in  such  a  figure. 

strat-e-get'-Ic,  strat-e-get'-Ic-ul,  a.  [Eng. 

strategic) ;  -etic, -etical.]  Strategic. 

strat-e-get  -  Ic-al  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  strategitical ; 
-ly.]  Strategically. 

stra-teg-Ic,  stra-teg-Ic- al,  a.  [Gr.  strategi- 
kos,  from  strategia= strategy  (q.  v.) ;  French  strati.- 
gique ;  Italian  strategico.  1  Pertaining  to  strategy  ; 
effected  by  strategy ;  of  the  nature  of  strategy. 

strategic-line,  s. 

Mil.:  An  imaginary  line  joining  strategic  points. 


strategic-point,  s. 

Mil. :  A  point  or  object  in  the  theater  of  military 
operations  which  affords  to  its  possessor  an  advan¬ 
tage  over  his  opponent. 

stra-teg'-Ics,  *strat-e-get'-ics,  s.  [Strategic.] 
Mil. :  The  same  as  Strategy  (q.  v.). 
strat'-e-glst,  s.  [English  strateg (y) ;  -ist.~]  One 
skilled  in  strategy. 

strg,-te'-gus,  s.  [Gr.  strategos .]  [Stratagem.] 
An  Athenian  general  officer. 

strat-e-gy,  s.  [Gr.  strategda=generalship,  from 
strategos=a.  general ;  Fr.  strategic ;  Sp.  estrategia; 
Ital.  &  Lat.  strategia .] 

1.  Mil.:  The  science,  as  distinguished  from  the 
art  of  war ;  the  direction  of  a  campaign  ;  the  com¬ 
bination  and  employment  of  his  available  forces, 
by  a  commander-in-chief,  to  bring  a  campaign  to 
an  end,  as  distinct  from  the  minor  operations  by 
which  it  is  sought  to  effect  that  result,  and  which 

are  subsidiary  to  the  general  plan.  [Tactics.] 

2.  The  use  of  artifice,  stratagem,  or  finesse  in  car¬ 
rying  out  any  project. 

strath,  s.  [Gael,  srath;  Wei.  ystrad= a  valley.] 
A  valley  through  which  a  river  runs,  (Scotch.) 

“Arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  strath  on  the  seacoast.” — 
Blackie:  Highlands  and  Islands,  p.  40. 

2.  A  hillock ;  a  little  mound  or  hill. 

“Here  and  there  are  pockets,  knolls,  or  straths  of 
gravel.” — London  Times. 
straths  -pfiy,  s.  [Seedef.] 

1.  A  kind  of  dance  in  duple  time,  so  called  from 
having  been  first  practiced  in  the  district  of  Straths¬ 
pey,  Scotland.  It  resembles  the  reel,  but  is  slower 
in  movement.  It  was  invented  about  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

“The  best  dancerof  a  strathspey  in  the  whole  strath.” — 
Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  A  kind  of  dance  music  adapted  to  this  dance, 
strat-i-fl-ca’-tion,  s.  [English  stratify ;  c  con¬ 
nective  ;  - ation .] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

T.  The  process  by  which  substances  in  the  earth 
have  been  formed  into  strata  or  layers. 

2.  The  state  of  being  stratified  ;  an  arrangement 
of  strata  or  layers  one  upon  another. 

“A  mass  in  which  there  is  no  stratification.” — Hutton: 
Theory  of  the  Earth,  ii.  307. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Elect.:  A  term  used  of  the  electric  light  when 
it  does  not  appear  as  an  uninterrupted  brush,  but 
is  arranged  in  zones  of  different  width  and  intensity. 
The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  not  satisfactorily 
ascertained. 

2.  Physiol. :  The  disposition  of  tissues  in  layers  in 
certain  organs. 

strat-l-fled,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Stratify.] 
stratified-lichens,  subst.  pi.  [Heteromerous- 

LICHENS.] 

strat’-I  form,  a.  [Eng.  stratum,  and  form.]  In 
the  form  of  strata  ;  applied  to  rock  masses,  whether 
aqueous  or  igneous,  having  more  or  less  a  stratified 
appearance. 

strat'-I-fy,  v.  t.  [Eng.  stratum;  suff.  -fy ;  Fr. 
stratifler .]  To  form  into  strata  or  layers  ;  to  range 
in  strata. 

“Steel  is  made  from  the  purest  and  softest  iron,  by 
keeping  it  red  hot,  stratified  with  coal-dust  and  wood- 
ashes,  &o.” — Hill:  Materia  Medica. 

strat-I-graph'-Ic,  strat-I-graph-Ic-al,  adj. 

[English  stratigraph(y) ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  strata  or  their  disposition ;  relating  to 
the  manner  in  which  substances  are  arranged  in 
strata  in  nature. 

“The  fifth  book  is  palaeontological;  the  sixth  strati- 
grapliical.” — Athenaeum,  Oct.  28,  1882. 

strat-I-graph'-Ic-gd-ly,  adv.  [English  strati- 
graphical;  -ly.]  In  a  stratigraphical  manner;  as 
regards  stratigraphy  or  the  disposition  of  strata. 

Stra-tlg'-ra-phjf,  s.  [Eng.  =  a  stratum,  and  Gr. 
grapho— to  write,  to  describe.] 

Geol. :  That  department  of  geology  which  deals 
with  the  disposition  or  arrangement  of  strata,  ci 
the  order  in  which  they  succeed  each  other. 

strat-I-6-my-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat .  stratiomy (s) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Notacantha.  Antennae 
three  jointed,  and  having  in  most  cases  a  terminal 
stylet  with  five  or  six  rings.  When  this  is  absent, 
the  third  articulation  is  long  and  fusiform.  Wings 
in  many  species  couched  one  upon  the  other.  There 
are  two  sub-families — Stratiomyinae  and  Xylo- 
phaginee. 

strat-i-S-mjr-I'-nse,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  stratiomy  (s) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Entom. :  A  sub-family  of  Stratiomyidse.  Abdomen 
with  five  free  segments. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son:  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


stratiomys 
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strawberry 


strat'-I-o-mys, 

muia=  a  fiy.] 


[Gr. 


,TO(l=aUy  i  stratios — warlike ,  and  great  convulsion  may  have  tilted  over  strata  in  straw-bid,  s.  A  bid  which  the  maker  is  either 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Stratiomyid®.  The  u  “permo^^A^stud?  of®  Slame®  bids  o^eTa  UDfl6  ov^nwfing  £  mfe  good* 

3st-known  is  GH-mHrM'Ho  ~  expanse  of  ^  *  tne  same  Deas  oyer  a  straw-hnn-rrl  «  ThiV.V  rvn™vr-V> 


best-known  species  is  Stratiomys  chamoeleon,  a  wide*  exnansfT  nT^roiirVtrv^ro^lt10  •over,fl  straw-board,  s.  Thick  paper-board  made  alto* 

large,  handsome  fly,  a  little  more  than  half  an  inch  mating  the  relative  age  ofP  stmta%hus  reversed’  gfhef  or  Principally  from  straw!  usually  that  of 

The  thickness  of  the  /tfaVfied 'rocks  ^w.^ond,  a.  [Straw-bah,.] 


scute llum  yellow,  with  two ’long  spines ;  tho  abdo-  be  about  l^enty  miles  or  100  0»  feet  S  ari 

^maledeCposTt1stheryee1ilsWonPt0h«  ba^S'  ,  ^  all  present  atoned,  SuSon/coIhy6 

water-plantain  Alisma  vlantaao^hL  Though  a  surprisingly  large  number  are  to  be 

like  a  boat.  *  ^  t  e  pupa  floats  found  m  America,  yet  some  foreign  beds  require  to 

w  w  w  pe  inserted  in  the  series,  and  even  then  great  gaps 

strat-I-6-te-ae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  stratiot(es) ;  Lat.  rau'ain,  each  representing  a  lapse  of  time.  For  the 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.]  order  of  superposition,  see  Fossiliferous.  [Geol- 

A  tribe  of  Hydrocharidacese,  having  the 

stra  -tus,  s.  [Latin=a  strewing,  a  covering.] 
[Stratum.] 


Bot. 


ovary  six,  eight,  or  nine-celled. 

strat-I-o  -te§,  s.  [Lat.  from  Gr.  stratiotis—  (1) 
a  soldier;  (2)  a  water-plant  (see  def.),  so  named 
from  the  sword-like  foliage.] 

.  Bot.:  Water-soldier;  the  typical  genus  of  Strat- 
loteee  (q.  v.).  Only  known  species,  Stratiotes 
aloides,  a  stoloniferous  submerged  dioecious  herb, 
with  the  leaves,  which  are  all  radical,  triangular, 


straw-braid,  subst.  The  same  as  Straw-plaii 

(q.  v.). 

straw-built,  a.  Built  or  constructed  of  straw. 
{Macaulay :  Capys,  xvii.) 
straw-carrier,  s. 

1.  An  endless  apron  in  a  thrashing-machine  to. 
lift  the  straw  as  it  comes  from  the  cylinder,  and 
j  discharge  it  at  the  tail  of  the  machine.  The  car- 

Meteor. :  A  very  large  and  continuous  horizontal  riff  being  of  open  work,  the  grain  and  chaff  are 
sheet  of  cloud,  looking,  in  many  cases,  as  if  it  81q  a  on  i^e 
rested  on  the  ground.  It  occurs  chiefly  at  sunset 


and  disappears  at  sunrise, 
autumn,  but  rare  in  spring, 
^straucht,  straught  ( ch , 


It  is  common  in 
gh  guttural),  v.  t. 


aculeate,  serrate ;  the  scape  four  to  six  inches  long’  [Straught,  pa.  t.]  To  stretch  out ;  to  make  straight, 
compressed,  two-edged ;  the  perianth  six-parted,  ( Scotch .) 
white ;  the  stamens  twelve  or  thirteen,  with  twenty- 
three  or  twenty-four  staminodes  ;  six  stigmas,  and 
a  six-celled,  many-seeded,  baccate  fruit.  It  is  a 
very  ornamental  plant.  It  remains  under  water 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year ;  but  appears  on 
the  surface  at  the  time  when  the  seeds  require  to  be 
fertilized. 


“Hand  of  woman,  or  of  man  either,  will  never  straught 
him.” — Scott:  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ch.  xxiii. 

♦straught  {gh  guttural) ,  pa.  t.  &  pa-  particip. 
[Stretch,  a.] 


Str^L-va  -di-um,  s.  [Malabar  name  Latinized.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Barringtoniacese ;  calyx  four- 
parted,  ovary  two-celled,  fruit  four-sided,  ribbed. 

The  root  of  Stravadium  racemosum  is  somewhat 
bitter,  but  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste.  Hindu  doc¬ 
tors  consider  it  aperient,  deobstruent,  and  cooling. 

“Morbidly  anxious  for  the  support  of  a  composite  stra-  The  bark  is  supposed  to  possess  qualities  like  those  °taqu.e-Dois  (q.  v.j,  wneti  tl 
cracy  and  a  decaying  despotism.” — London  Daily  News,  of  Cinchona.  or  twisted  straw  instead  or  on  coras. 

......  .  ...  ^  Sound ,  lect.  iv.) 

stra-vaig  ,  stra-vague  ,  v.  i.  [O.  Fr.  estravaguer, 


str^-toc ’-r?l-9y,  s.  [Gr.  stratos—  an  army,  and 
hrateo— to  rule.]  Military  government ;  government 
by  military  chiefs  and  an  army. 


tocracy  and  a  decaying  despotism.” — London  Daily 

strij.-tog'-rg.-phy,  s.  [Gr.  stratos=  an  army,  and 
graphb=to  write,  to  describe.]  A  description  of 
armies  or  of  what  belongs  to  an  army. 

StrgL-tom  -e-ter,  s.  [Eng.  strata ,  and  meter.']  An 
instrument  for  determining  in  what  manner  geolo¬ 
gical  strata  press  upon  each  other.  {Mayne.) 

♦str^-ton-ic,  a.  [Gr.  stratos= an  army.]  Per¬ 
taining  or  relating  to  an  army. 

stra-to-pe  -Ite,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Min. :  An  amorphous  mineral  resulting  from  the 
alteration  of  rhodonite,  the  manganese  passing 
from  protoxide  to  sesquioxide.  Dana  makes  it  a 
variety  of  neotocite,  but  it  is  a  doubtful  compound. 
Found  with  rhodonite  at  Filipstad,  Sweden. 

♦str^-tot'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  sfrafos=an  army.]  Warlike, 
military. 

stra'-tum  (pi.  stra'-ta),  s.  [Lat.=that  which  is 
laid  flat  or  spread  out,  neut.  sing,  of  stratus,  pa.  par. 
of  sterno=to  strew  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  bed  or  layer  artificially  made  of 
any  material. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.:  A  layer  of  tissue. 

2.  Geol. :  A  bed  or  mass  of  matter  spread  out  over 
a  certain  surface,  in  most  cases  by  the  action  of 
water,  but  sometimes  also  by  that  of  wind.  The 
method  in  which  stratification  by  the  agency  of 
water  has  been  effected  in  bygone  times  may  be 
understood  by  a  study  of  the  manner  in  which  suc¬ 
cessive  layers  of  gravel,  sand,  mud,  &c.,  are  depos¬ 
ited  in  a  river  or  running  brook.  The  same  process 
has  been  at  work  through  untold  periods  of  time. 
The  greater  part  of  the  earth’s  crust,  in  nearly 
every  land,  is  found  to  be  thus  stratified.  Strata 
may  be  conformable  (q.  v.),  or  unconformable 
(q.  v.) .  In  the  former  case  there  generally  is  a  consid¬ 
erable  approach  to  parallelism  among  them.  It  is, 
however,  inferior  in  exactness  to  that  of  cleavage 

g lanes.  Strata  laid  down 
y  water,  as  a  rule,  re¬ 
tain  fossil  remains  of  the 
animals  and  plants  im-  ,  - .....  ... 
bedded  in  them  when  they  ,  '.-•■5.  V 

were  soft  and  plastic,  »  pi- :j.- 

Mpf.flmnrnhism  flrp.nfirallv  ~ ;  1  V  /'  *  x  V-tt 


2.  A  straw  elevator  at  the  end  of  the  thrasher  to 
lift  the  straw  on  to  the  rack. 

straw-color,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  The  color  of  dry  straw  ;  a  pale  yel¬ 
low. 

B.  As  adj.:  Straw-colored. 

straw-colored,  a.  Of  the  color  of  dry  straw ;  of 
a  pale  yellow  color. 

Straw-colored  bat. 

Zodl. :  Natalus  albiventer,  from  South  and  Cen¬ 
tral  America. 

Straw-cutter,  s.  An  instrument  or  machine  for 
cutting  straw  for  fodder  or  other  purposes. 

straw-drain,  s.  A  drain  filled  with  straw. 

straw-fiddle,  s.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
claque-bois  (q.  v.),  when  the  rods  rest  on  cylinders 
-■*■ - - {Tyndall:  On 


from  Lat.  extravago,  from  ea;<ra=beyond,  and  vago 
=  to  wander;  Ital.  stravagare.]  To  wander;  to 
tramp  about  idly.  {Scotch.) 

stra-vaig  -er,  s.  [Eng.  stravaig;  -er.]  One  who 
wanders  about  idly ;  a  tramp,  a  stroller,  a  vaga¬ 
bond.  {Scotch.) 

straw,  *strawe,  *stre,  *stree,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S. 
streaw ,  streow,  stred;  cogn.  with  Dut.  stroo;  Icel. 
strd ;  Dan.  straa;  Sw .strd;  O.  H.  Ger.  strou;  Ger. 
stroh;  Lat.  stramen  =  straw  ;  struo=to  heap  up.] 
[Strew.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  stalk  or  stem  of  certain  species  of  grain, 
pulse,  &c.,  especially  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley  and 
pease ;  it  is  principally  used  for  plaiting,  thatching, 
paper-making,  and  litter. 

(2)  A  piece  of  such  a  stalk  or  stem. 

“  When  shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws.” 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost ,  v.  2. 

(3)  A  bundle  or  mass  of  the  stalks  of  certain 
species  of  grain  when  cut  and  after  being  thrashed ; 
as,  a  load  of  straw.  (In  this  sense  the  word  does  not 
admit  of  a  plural.) 

2.  Fig.:  Used  proverbially  for  anything  worthless 
or  of  no  account ;  a  fig,  a  jot. 

“And  when  that  they  ben  accompliced,  yet  ben  they 
not  worth  a  si  re.  ’ — Chaucer:  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  Linnaeus’  name  for  the  culm  or  stem  of 
grasses. 

2.  Mining :  A  fine  straw  filled  with  powder,  and 
used  as  a  fuse. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made,  plaited,  or  composed  of  straw ; 
as,  a  straw  bed,  a  straw  bonnet,  a  straw  hat,  &c. 

IT  (1)  A  man  of  straw:  The  figure  of  a  man 
formed  of  a  suit  of  old  clothes  stuffed  with  straw  ; 
hence,  the  mere  resemblance  of  a  man ;  one  of  no 
substance  or  means ;  an  imaginary  person 


♦straw-fork,  s.  A  pitchfork, 
straw-house,  s.  A  house  or  shed  for  holding 
straw  after  the  grain  has  been  thrashed  out. 

straw-paper,  s.  Paper  made  wholly  or  princi¬ 
pally  from  straw. 

straw-plait,  straw-plat,  s.  A  plait  or  braid 
formed  of  straw,  chiefly  of  rye,  plaited  together; 
and  generally  from  half  to  an  inch  wide.  These 
plaits  when  sewn  together  are  used  to  form  differ¬ 
ent  descriptions  of  ladies’  bonnets,  hats  for  both 
sexes,  &c.  For  hats  the  whole  straw  is  used ;  for 
bonnets  it  is  split,  and  the  part  under  the  husk 
removed.  The  braids  are  plaited  with  from  eleven  to 
thirteen  straws  each.  Their  length  is  from  300  to 
320  feet,  their  width  and  the  quantity  of  straw  en¬ 
tering  into  them  varying  according  to  quality. 

straw-rope,  s.  A  rope  made  of  straw  twisted, 
and  used  to  secure  the  thatch  of  corn  ricks  and 
stacks  and  of  cottages, 
straw-underwing,  s. 

Entom.:  A  European  night-moth,  Cerigo  cytherea, 
the  hinder  wings  of  which  are  straw-colored,  with 
a  broad  smoke-colored  marginal  band.  The  larva 
feeds  on  the  grasses  which  grow  on  dry  and  stony 
hills  ;  the  chrysalis  is  subterranean. 

straw-worm,  s.  A  worm  bred  in  straw ;  the  cad- 
dis-worm. 

♦straw,  v.  t.  [Straw,  s.]  To  spread,  strew,  or 
scatter.  [Strew.] 

“  The  ashes  of  his  body  were  after  his  death  strawed 
abroad  through  the  iBle  of  Salamina.” — North:  Plutarch, 

p.  81. 

strfiw'-ber-ry,  s.  [Eng.  straw,  and  berry;  A.  S. 
stredberiae,  its  runners  being  like  straws  (Skeat), 
or  from  the  ancient  practice  of  laying  straw  between 
the  rows,  to  keep  the  ground  moist  and  the  fruit 
clean  (Loudon).] 

Botany  &  Hort. :  In  botany,  the  genus  Fragaria 
(q.  v.) ;  in  horticulture,  its  cultivated  species,  spec., 
Fragaria  vesca,  of  which  there  are  wood  and  alpine 


c 


Metamorphism  generally 
destroys  those  organic  re¬ 
mains,  but  leaves  the 
stratification  undis¬ 
turbed  ;  thus  there  are 
two  kinds  of  strata — sedi¬ 
mentary  and  metamor- 
phic— nearly  synonymous 
with  fossil iferous  and 
non-fossiliferous  s  tr  a  ti¬ 
ffed  rocks.  Most  strata 
have  a  dip  (q.  v.)  and  a 
strike  (q.  v.).  The  fossils 
will  in  most  cases  show 
whether  strata  are  lacus¬ 
trine,  fluviatile,  or  ma¬ 
rine.  They  prove  that  deposit  was  very  slow. 
One  stratum  may  overlap  another,  or  a  stratum 
may  thin  out,  or  an  outcrop  of  it  may  exist. 
As  a  rule,  the  lowest  are  the  oldest,  but  some 


v,.  L0cw.0 ,  varieties ;  F.  elatior,  the  Hautbois,  F.  virginiana, 

(2)  In  the  straw:  Lying-in,  as  a  mother ;  in  child-  the  Virginian  or  Scarlet,  F.  grandtflora,  the  Pine, 
t,e(L  and  F.  chilensts,  the  Chilian  Strawberry.  The  first 

—  •  ■  ‘  •  •  of  these  has  the  leaflets  usually  sessile,  the  pedicels 

with  silky  appressed  hairs  ;  the  flowers,  which  ap¬ 
pear  in  April  and  May,  hermaphrodite.  The  Haut¬ 
bois,  F.  elatior,  is  much  larger,  has  the  leaflets 
often  shortly  stalked,  the  pedicels  with  spreading 
hairs.  The  Virginian  or  Scarlet  Strawberry  has  the 
leaves  nearly  smooth,  dark  green,  of  thin  texture, 


“Although,  by  the  vulgar  popular  saw, 

All  mothers  are  said  to  be  in  the  straw, 

Some  children  are  born  in  clover.” 

Hood:  Miss  Kilmansegg. 

Tf  Fuller  (Worthies;  Lincoln)  says  that  “  this 
English  plain  proverb  .  .  .  shows  feather-beds 
to  be  of  no  ancient  use  among  the  common  sort  of 


Sedimentary  Strata. 

Mud;  b.  Sand;  c.  Peb¬ 
bles.  They  all  rest  un- 
conformably  on  older 
beds  dipping  at  a  high 
angle. 


our  nation.”  Burgoyne  ( Heiress ,  i.  1)  suggests  that 
it  arose  from  the  practice  of  laying  down  straw 
before  the  houses  of  persons  who  were  ill. 

*(3)  To  break  a  straw :  To  quarrel. 

*(4)  To  lay  a  straw:  To  pause. 

*[[  Straw  is  commonly  used  in  compounds,  most  of 
which  are  self-explanatory  :  as,  straw-roofed,  straw- 
stuffed,  &c. 

straw-bail,  subst.  Bail  given  by  an  impecunious 
person ;  worthless  bail. 

straw-belle,  s. 

Entom. :  A  European  geometer  moth,  Aspilates 
gilvaria.  The  caterpillar  feeds  on  the  yarrow. 


with  sharp  serratures,  the  fruit  mostly  small.  The 
Pine  Strawberry  has  the  leaves  almost  smooth, 
dark  green,  of  firm  texture,  with  obtuse  serratures, 
the  flower  and  fruit  large  ;the  latter  white  to  nearly 
purple.  The  Chilian  Strawberry  has  very  villous  or 
hoary  leaves,  with  small  thick  leaflets,  having 
obtuse  serratures,  the<  fruit  large  but  insipid.  All 
have  run  into  varieties  and  sub-varieties,  besides 
producing  various  hybrids.  Strawberries  are  culti¬ 
vated  with  ease,  the  plants  spread  rapidly  by  suck¬ 
ers,  but  require  to  be  renewed  from  time  to  time. 
The  strawberry  is  an  exceedingly  wholesome  article 
of  food.  Eaten  alone  or  with  sugar  and  cream  it  is 
easily  digested,  and  does  not  become  acid  in  the 


b<511,  bdy;  p6ut,  jowl;  cat, 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh3.11.  -tion. 


9ell,  chorus, 
-sion  =  shun; 


§hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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streamer 


strawberry-blite 

stomach.  It  promotes  perspiration,  and  is  refriger¬ 
ating,  has  some  effect  on  the  gout  and  the  stone, 
and  is  not  without  influence  in  pulmonary  con¬ 
sumption. 

IT  Barren  strawberry  is  a  book  name  for  Poten- 
tilla  fragariastrum. 

strawberry-blite,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Blitum  (q.v.). 

strawberry -bush,  s. 

Bot. :  Euonymus  americanus. 

strawberry-clover,  s. 

Botany:  Trifolium  fragiferum.  Named  from  its 
round,  pink,  strawberry-like  heads  of  seed,  formed 
by  the  inflated  calyx. 

strawberry-leaves,  s.pl.  A  symbolical  term  for 
a  dukedom,  tne  coronet  of  a  duke  being  ornamented 
with  eight  strawberry-leaves.  (See  illustration 
under  Coronet.) 

strawberry-pear,  s. 

Bot. :  Cereus  triangularis,  a  kind  of  cactus  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  West  Indies,  and  bearing  a  fruit  which  is 
sweetish,  slightly  acid,  pleasant  and  cooling. 

strawberry-tomato,  s. 

Botany:  Physalis  alkekengi,  the  Winter-cherry 
(q.v.). 

strawberry-tongue,  s. 

Pathol.:  A  term  applied  to  the  tongue  when  it  is 
clean  and  preternaturally  red  in  one  stage  of  scar¬ 
latina. 

strawberry-tree,  s. 

Botany :  Arbutus  unedo.  Named  from  the  shape 
and  color  of  its  fruit.  [Arbutus.] 

fstrawberry-ware,  s. 

Bot. :  Fucus  vesiculosus,  when  the  receptacles  are 
large  and  swollen.  (Scotch.)  (Britten  <&  Holland.) 

♦straw -$n,  *strawne,  adj.  [Eng.  straw,  s. ; 
-en.]  Made  of  straw ;  straw. 

“Lik’st  a  strawne  scare-crow  in  the  new-sowne  field. 

Rear’d  on  somesticke,  the  tender  corne  to  shield.” 

Bp.  Hall :  Satires,  iii.  7. 

Straw  -y,*straw  -le,  a.  [Eng. straw, s. \-y.]  Per¬ 
taining  to,  made  of,  or  resembling  straw  ;  consisting 
of  straw. 

“Unlike,  O  much  unlike,  the  strawy  shed, 

Where  Mary,  queen  of  Heaven,  in  humbless  lay.” 

Thompson:  The  Nativity. 

Stray,  *straie,  v.  i.  &  t.  [O.  French  estraier= to 
stray;  Prov.  estradier= one  who  strays,  one  who 
roves  about  the  streets  or  ways,  from  estrada—a 
street ;  O.  Fr.  estree= a  street ;  O.  Ital.  stradiotto=a 
wanderer,  a  gadder  about,  from  strada= a  street 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  wander,  as  from  the  direct  course ;  to  deviate ; 
to  go  out  of  one’s  way  or  from  the  proper  line  ;  to 
go  astray. 

2.  To  move  about  at  large;  to  roam,  to  rove,  to 
wander. 

“But  when  the  swarms  are  eager  of  their  play, 

And  loath  their  empty  hives,  and  idly  stray.” 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgic  iv.  158. 

*3.  To  run  in  a  serpentine  course ;  to  meander,  to 
wind. 

“  My  eye,  descending  from  the  hill,  surveys 

Where  Thames  among  the  wanton  valley  strays.” 

Denham:  Cooper’s  Hill,  160. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  wander  from  the  path  of  duty  or  rectitude ; 
to  do  wrong. 

“And  let  me  never,  never  stray  from  Thee  !” 

Thomson:  Autumn,  1,371. 

2.  To  go  astray,  to  err,  to  mistake. 

“Meaner  things,  whom  instinct  leads 
Are  rarely  known  to  stray.” 

Cowper:  The  Doves. 

*B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  stray ;  to  mislead ;  to  lead 
astray. 

“Hath  not  else  his  eye 
Stray’d  his  affection  in  unlawful  love?” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  v.  1. 

stray,  s.  &  a.  [Stray,  u.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Any  domestic  animal  which  has  left  an  inclos¬ 
ure,  or  its  proper  place  and  company,  and  wanders 
at  large  or  is  lost ;  an  estray. 

“  The  owner  of  a  large  flock  is  solicitous  for  the  recov¬ 
ery  of  a  single  stray.” — Bp.  Horsley:  Sermons,  vol.  iii., 
ser.  40. 

*2.  The  act  of  wandering  or  going  astray ;  aber¬ 
ration. 

“I  would  not  from  your  love  make  such  a  stray.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  1. 


*3.  Collectively:  Stragglers,  fugitives. 

“Strike  up  our  drums,  pursue  the  scattered  stray.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  2. 

£.  As  adj.:  Having  gone  astray;  strayed,  wander¬ 
ing,  straggling ;  as,  a  stray  sheep. 

stray-line,  s. 

Naut. :  A  portion  of  the  log-line,  say  ten  fathoms, 
between  the  log-chip  and  the  first  knot,  and  left 
unmarked  in  order  to  allow  the  latter  to  get  out  of 
the  eddy  in  the  ship’s  wake  before  turning  the  glass. 
When  the  stray-mark  is  reached,  the  glass  is  turned, 
and  counting  commences, 
stray-mark,  s.  [Stray-line.] 
stray-er,  *strai-er,  s.  [Eng.  stray,  v. ;  -er.] 
One  who  strays ;  a  wanderer. 

“A  great  straier  abroad  in  all  quarters  of  the  realm  to 
deface  and  impeach  the  springing  of  God’s  holy  gospel.” 
— Fox:  Actes  and  Monuments,  p.  1581. 

♦stray -ling,  s.  [Eng.  stray,  s. ;  -ling.]  A  wan¬ 
derer. 

“  Together  away,  ye  straylings  of  our  Lady  of  Dindy- 
ma’s  drove.”  Grant  Allen:  Atys. 

streak,  *strake,  *streke,  *strike,  s.  [Sw.  sfrefc 
=  a  dash,  a  stroke,  a  line;  Dan.  streg=a  line,  a 
streak,  a  stripe;  Dut.  streek=a  line,  a  stroke,  a 
course ;  Sw.  stryka= to  stroke,  to  rub ;  Dan.  stryge ; 
A.  S.  strica=  a  line,  from  strican=  to  go,  to  strike.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  A  line  or  long  narrow  mark  of  a  different  color 
from  the  ground ;  a  stripe. 

“The  masthead  vane  was  stirless  as  a  streak  of  red 
paint.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*2.  The  rung  of  a  ladder. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Entomology: 

(1)  In  the  Lepidoptera,  an  elongated  marking, 
not  necessarily  of  uniform  width.  Called  also  a 
stripe.  (Stainton.) 

(2)  A  rare  geometer-moth,  Chesias  spartiata. 

2.  Min. :  One  of  the  distinguishing  characters  of 
minerals.  It  may  be  shining  or  dull,  and  the  color 
is  determined  by  rubbing  on  a  white  unglazed  por¬ 
celain  plate. 

3.  Shipbuild. :  The  same  as  Strake,  s.  (q.  v.). 
“Three  streaks  of  the  sheathing,  about  eight  feetlong, 

were  wanting.” — Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

streak  (1),  streek,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  streccan— to 
stretch  (q.  v.) .]  (Scotch.) 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  stretch,  to  extend. 

“I  wad  e’en  streek  mysell  out  here.” — Scott:  Antiquary, 
ch.  xxi. 

2.  To  lay  out,  as  a  dead  body. 

“He’s  a  bonny  corpse  .  .  .  and  weel  worth  the 
streaking.” — Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xxvii. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  stretch. 

streak  (2),  *streke,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Streak,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  form  streaks  or  stripes  on  or  in ;  to 
stripe  ;  to  variegate  with  streaks  or  lines  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  color  or  colors. 

“Now  Morn  with  rosy  light  had  streak’d  the  sky.” 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  189. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  run  or  move  swiftly.  (Provincial 
English.) 

“  Mayflower,  first  to  take  the  breeze,  went  streaking  avray 
from  Galatea.” — Field,  Sept.  25, 1886. 

streaked,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Streak  (2),  u.] 

streaked-dart,  s. 

Entom. :  A  European  night-moth,  Agrotis  aquil- 
ina. 

streaked-gurnard,  s. 

Ichthy.:  Trigla  lineata;  red,  with  large  pectoral 
fins,  more  or  less  spotted  with  blue. 

streaked-tanrec,  s. 

Zo6l.:  Centetes semispinosus,  from  Madagascar.  It 
is  about  the  size  of  a  mole,  striped  with  black  and 
yellow.  Mivart  makes  it  a  separate  genus,  Hemi- 
centetes.  [Tanrec.] 

Streak’-y,  a.  [English  streak,  s. ;  -y.]  Marked 
with  streaks  or  stripes ;  streaked,  striped,  varie¬ 
gated. 

“  Methinks  I  see  thee  in  the  streaky  west.” 

Cowper:  Task,  iv.  245. 

stream,  *streame,  *streem,  *streme,  subst. 
[A.  S.  stredm;  cognate  with  Dutch  stroom;  Icel. 
straumr;  Sw.  &  Dan. strbm ;  O.  H.  German  straum , 
stroum;  Ger.  strom.  From  the  root  of  Sansc.  sru— 
to  flow  ;  cf.  Ir.  sroth—a  stream ;  Lithuan.  srome.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  river,  brook,  rivulet,  or  course  of  running 
water. 

“  He  brought  streams  also  out  of  the  rock,  and  caused 
water  to  run  down  little  rivers.” — Psalm  lxxviii.  16. 


2.  A  flow  of  any  fluid  or  melted  substance,  as  of 
blood,  melted  metal,  <fec. 

3.  A  steady  flow,  as  of  air,  gas,  or  the  like. 

4.  A  steady  current  in  the  sea,  or  in  a  river,  espe¬ 
cially  the  middle  or  most  rapid  part  of  a  tide  or 
current. 

“Floating  straight,  obedient  to  the  stream.’ 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Error  s ,  l.  1. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  An  issuing  in  beams  or  rays  ;  a  steady  flow,  as 
of  light. 

“Thy  [the  moon’s]  gracious,  golden,  glittering 

Shakesp. :  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  v.  1. 

2.  Anything  issuing  from  a  head  or  source,  and 
moving  forward  with  a  continuity  of  parts ;  as,  a 
stream  of  words. 

3.  A  continued  current  or  course,  as  the  current 
or  course  of  events. 

“  We  see  which  way  the  stream  of  time  doth  run.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  1. 

4.  A  number  of  individuals  moving  forward  uni¬ 
formly  without  interval. 

“  The  rich  stream  of  lords  and  ladies.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iv.  1. 

stream-anchor,  s. 

Naut. :  An  anchor,  intermediate  in  size  between 
the  bower,  or  large  anchor,  and  the  kedge.  Used 
in  warping;  or  mooring  in  a  place  but  slightly  ex¬ 
posed. 

stream-cable,  s. 

Naut. :  A  cable  smaller  than  the  cable  of  the  bow¬ 
ers,  and  used  in  mooring  or  riding  by  the  stream- 
anchor. 

stream-ice,  s.  A  collection  of  pieces  of  drift  or 
bay  ice  joining  each  other  in  a  ridge,  following  in 
the  line  of  course. 

stream-measurer,  s.  An  instrument  for  ascer¬ 
taining  the  velocity  of  a  stream  of  water  at  differ¬ 
ent  depths. 

stream-tin,  stream  tin-ore,  s. 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Cassiterite  (q.  v.)  occurring 
as  waterworn  grains  or  pebbles  in  the  beds  of 
streams,  obtained  from  granitic  rocks  by  their  dis¬ 
integration. 

stream-wheel,  subst.  An  undershot  or  current 
wheel. 

stream-works,  s.  pi. 

Min.:  Works  on  alluvial  metalliferous  deposits ; 
an  establishment  where  tin  ore  is  worked  in  the 
open  air  by  means  of  a  stream  of  water. 

stream,  *streame,  *streme,  verb  i.  &  t.  [A.  S. 
streamian;  Dut.  st rumen;  Sw.  strOmma ;  Ger.  sir  6- 
men.  ] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  flow  in  a  stream ;  to  move,  flow,  or  run 
in  a  continuous  current. 

“With  his  streaming  gore 

Distaines  the  pillours  and  the  holy  ground.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  iv.  17. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  pour  out  or  emit  an  abundant  stream;  te 
overflow,  as  with  tears. 

“  Fast  stream'd  her  eyes,  wide  flow’d  her  hair.” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  ii.  18. 

2.  To  issue  continuously ;  not  in  fits  and  starts. 

“  To  imperial  Love,  that  God  most  high, 

Do  my  sighs  stream.”  Shakesp.:  All’s  Well,  ii.  3, 

3.  To  issue  or  shoot  in  streaks,  beams,  or  rays  ;  i,  >, 
light  streams. 

4.  To  move  in  a  body  uniformly  forward  without 
interval. 

“Across  which  the  hounds  were  already  streaming.” — 
Field,  Feb.  2,  1887. 

5.  To  stretch  or  hang  in  a  long  line  or  at  full 
length. 

“  With  streaming  locks 
That  half  embraced  her  in  a  humid  veil.” 

Thomson:  Summer,  1,329. 

*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  send  out  or  forth  in  a  current  or  stream  ;  to 
cause  to  flow. 

“As fast  as  they  [wounds]  stream  forth  thy  blood.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  iii.  L 

2.  To  cause  to  hang  or  fly  at  full  length. 

“  Streaming  the  ensign  of  the  Christian  cross.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iv.  1. 

3.  To  mark  with  colors  or  embroidery  in  long 
tracts.  (Bacon.) 

H  To  stream  a  buoy :  To  let  it  drop  into  the  water 
previously  to  casting  anchor. 

♦streame,  s.  &  v.  [Stream,  s  &  v  ] 

stream’-er,  s.  [Eng.  stream;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  long  narrow  flag;  a  pennon  streaming  or 
flowing  in  the  air. 

“There  were  banners  and  streamers,  and  shamrock  de¬ 
vices,  and  brass  bands  on  every  side.” — London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th§re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wQlf,  work,  wh6,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  tr?,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


streamful 
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strengthener 


2.  A  stream  or  column  of  light  shooting  from  the 
horizon,  as  in  some  forms  of  the  aurora  borealis. 

“The  moon  was  indeed  at  the  full,  and  the  northern 
(streamers  were  shining  brilliantly.”  — Macaulay  Hist 
Eng.,  ch.  v. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Entom.:  A  handsome  European  geometer  moth, 
Anticlea  derivata.  Wings  with  a  delicate  gloss,  the 
tore-pair  purple-brown,  with  markings,  the  hinder 
pair  gray ,  with  few  markings  ;  expansion  about  an 
ujch.  The  caterpillar  feeds  on  the  buds  and  stems 
ot  the  Dog-rose  in  June  and  July,  the  perfect  insect 
appearing  in  the  following  April  and  May. 

2.  Mining:  A  person  who  works  in  search  of 
stream-tin. 

stream'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  stream;  -ful(l).~]  Full  of 
streams  or  of  currents. 

"Shov’d  by  the  winds  against  the  streamful  tide.” 

Drayton:  Piers  Gaveston. 

stream'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  streamy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  streamy, 
stream'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Stream,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb. ) 

C.  As  substantive : 

Mining :  The  management  of  a  stream-work,  or 
of  stream-tin  during  the  process  of  refinement. 

stream  -let,  s.  [English  stream,  s. ;  dirnin.  suff. 
-Zef.]  A  little  stream,  a  brook,  a  rivulet. 

“  Hence  the  streamlets  seek  the  terrace  shade.” 

Savage:  The  Wanderer,  i. 

♦stream -ling,  s.  [Eng.  stream,  s. ;  dimin.  suffix 
-ling.)  A  little  stream  ;  a  streamlet. 

“A  thousand  streamlings  that  n’er  saw  the  sun.” 

Sylvester:  The  Captaines,  118. 
Stream  -wort,  s.  [Eng.  stream,  and  wort.) 

Bot.  (pi.) :  The  Hippurids.  [Haloragace.e.] 
Stream'-^?,  a.  [Eng .stream;  -y.) 

1.  Abounding  with  streams  or  running  water. 

“Arcadia, 

However  streamy  now,  adust  and  dry.” 

Prior:  First  Hymn  of  Callimachus. 

2.  Having  the  form  of  a  stream  or  beam  of  light. 

“  His  nodding  helm  emits  a  streamy  ray.” 

Pops:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xiv.  1,014. 

3.  Full  of  streams  or  beams. 

“The  streamy  twilight  spread 
Like  distant  morning  in  the  skies.” 

Hughes:  The  Ecstasy. 
♦strecche,  v.  t.  or  i.  [Stretch.] 
street,  streik,  v.  t.  [Streak  (1),  v.] 

Streel,  v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Gaul,  striall  = 
a  stripe,  a  shred.]  To  trail,  to  drag,  to  stream. 

Street,  *strete,  s.  [A.  S.  street,  from  Lat. strata, 
for  strata  ( via )  —  a  paved  (way) ;  from  stratus,  pa. 

£ar.  of  sterno  =  to  strew,  to  pave,  and  via  =  a  way ; 

lutch  straat;  Icel.  straiti ;  Dan.  streede;  Sw.strdt; 
O.  H.  Ger.  straza ;  Sp.  &  Port,  estrada;  Ger .strass; 
O.  Fr.  estree;  Ir.  &  Gael,  sraid ;  Wei.  ystryd.ystrad. 
Street  is  one  of  the  six  words  derived  directly  from 
the  Roman  invaders,  the  other  five  being,  ceaster 
(Chester),  coin  (Lincoln),  foss, port,  and  wall.) 

*1.  A  highway,  a  road. 

2.  A  way  or  road  in  a  city,  having  houses  on  one 
or  both  sides ;  especially  a  main  or  chief  way,  as 
distinguished  from  a  lane  or  alley ;  applied  to  the 
houses  as  well  as  the  open  way. 

“Through  winter  streets  to  steer  your  course  aright.” 

Gay:  Trivia,  i.  L 

*3.  A  road  of  any  kind. 

“I  ran  by  the  most  secret  stretes.” 

Surrey:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  ii. 

Street-arab,  s.  A  neglected  outcast  boy  or  girl 
of  the  street. 

street-car,  s.  A  tramway-car,  which  runs  in  a 
city  or  town. 

street-door,  subst.  That  door  of  a  house  which 
opens  into  the  street  or  road, 
street-orderly,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst.:  A  man  employed  to  sweep  and 
scavenge  the  streets  of  a  town ;  a  scavenger.  (Eng.) 

“  The  first  appearance  of  the  street-orderlies  in  the 
metropolis  was  in  1843.” — Mayhem:  London  Labor,  ii.  293. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  scavenging;  car¬ 
ried  out  by  scavengers.  (Eng.) 

“The  street-orderly  system  is  the  only  rational  and 
efficacious  mode  of  street-cleansing.” — Mayhem:  London 
Labor,  ii.  290. 

Street-orderly  bin:  An  iron  receptacle  in  the 
streets  in  which  horse  manure  is  deposited  during 
the  day  by  brigades  of  boys  organized  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  (Eng.) 

♦street-orderlyism,  s.  The  system  of  cleansing 
the  streets  of  a  city  by  means  of  street-orderlies. 
(Eng.) 

“The  means  by  which  Mr.  Cochrane  has  endeavored  to 
gain  these  ends  constitutes  the  system  called  street- 
orderlyism.” — Mayhem:  London  Labor ,  ii.  289. 


street-sweeper,  subst.  One  who  or  that  which 
sweeps  the  streets;  specif.,  a  machine  provided 
with  scrapers  and  brushes  for  gathering  up  street- 
dust  and  mud. 

street-walker,  s. 

1.  A  common  prostitute,  who  walks  the  streets. 
♦2.  An  idler. 

Street-walking,  subst.  The  practice  of  a  street¬ 
walker;  prostitution. 

♦street-ward,  s.  An  officer  who  had  the  charge 
of  the  streets.  (Eng.) 

,  street-ward,  a.  [Eng.  street ;  -ward.']  Adjoin¬ 
ing  the  street ;  looking  into  the  street. 

street  -way,  subst.  [Eng.  street,  and  way.)  The 
open  space  in  a  street ;  the  roadway. 

*Street  -y,  a.  [Eng.  street;  -y.)  Belonging  to 
the  streets ;  hence,  town-bred. 

“Iam  of  the  streets,  and  streety — eis  ten  polin  is  my 
haven.” — G.  A.  Sala:  A  Journey  due  North  (1859),  p.  2. 

♦straight  (gh  silent),  a.,  adv.  &  s.  [Strait.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Narrow,  strait. 

B.  As  adv. :  Strictly,  straitly. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  narrow,  a  strait. 

2.  Difficulty,  distress,  straits. 

♦str eight -An  (gh  silent),  v.  t.  [Straiten.] 
♦streine,  v.  t.  [Strain,  u.] 

♦streite,  a.  [Strait.] 

strel'-ltz,  subst.  [Russ.  strieli6tz=an  archer,  a 
shooter;  strield— an  arrow.]  A  soldier  of  the 
ancient  Muscovite  guards,  abolished  by  Peter  the 
Great. 

stre-lltz  -l-a,  s.  [Named  by  Acton  after  the 
queen  of  George  III.,  who  was  of  the  house  of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz.  1 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  tJranese  (q.  v.).  Fine  herba¬ 
ceous  plants,  akin  to  the  banana  and  the  plantain, 
with  large  leaves  and  handsome  flowers  ;  the  outer 
segments  of  the  perianth  (sepals)  generally  bright 
orange,  two  of  the  three  inner  large  and  bright  pur- 
le,  the  third  one  small  and  hooded.  From  the 
ape  of  Good  Hope.  Several  species  are  cultivated 
in  greenhouses,  and  of  these  Strelitzia  regince  is 
the  finest ;  its  seeds  are  eaten  by  the  Caffres. 

♦streme,  s.  &  v.  [Stream,  s.  &  v.] 
strem'-ma,  subst.  [Gr.=a  twist,  a  strain,  from 
strephd=to  turn,  to  twist.] 

Pathol. :  A  strain  or  sprain  of  the  parts  about  a 
joint. 

♦strene,  s.  [Strain  (2),  s.] 

1.  Race,  offspring. 

2.  Descent,  lineage. 

♦streng,  a.  [Strong.] 

streng-Ite,  s.  [After  Prof.  A.  Streng,  of  Giessen ; 
suff.  -ite.  (Min.).\ 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring  in 
small  spherical  groups  of  radiating  fibers,  rarely  in 
crystals.  Hardness,  3  -  4 ;  specific  gravity  2’87  ; 
luster  vitreous ;  color,  shades  of  red.  Composition : 
Phosphoric  acid,  37’97 ;  sesqui-oxide  of  iron,  42’78 ; 
water,  19'25=100,  which  gives  the  chemical  formula 
[Fe2]P208-t-4aq. 

strength,  *strengthe,  s.  [A.  S.  strengdhu,  from 
Strang— strong  (q.  v.) .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  That  property,  attribute,  or  quality  of  an  ani¬ 
mal  body,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  move  itself  or 
other  things.  The  strength  of  animals  is  the  mus¬ 
cular  force  or  energy  which  they  are  capable  of 
exerting.  For  the  purpose  of  comparing  the 
strength  or  the  effects  produced  by  the  energy 
exerted  by  different  animals,  or  by  the  same  animal 
under  different  circumstances,  it  is.usual  to  assume 
as  a  dynamic  unit  the  force  required  to  raise  one 
pound  of  weight  through  one  foot  of  space  in  one 
minute  of  time.  [Horse-power.] 

“But  their  lot  had  fallen  on  a  time  when  men  had  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  strength  of  the  muscles  is  far  inferior 
to  the  strength  of  the  mind.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xx. 

2.  The  quality  or  property  of  bodies  by  which 
they  sustain  the  application  of  force  without  break¬ 
ing  or  giving  way;  solidity,  toughness,  tenacity. 
The  strength  of  a  body  is  tested  by  forces  acting  in 
different  ways ;  thus  a  body  may  be  torn  asunder 
by  a  tensile  or  stretching  force,  or  by  a  direct  pull 
in  the  direction  of  its  fibers,  as  in  the  case  of  a  rope, 
&c. ;  or  it  may  be  broken  across  by  a  transverse 
strain,  crushed  by  a  pressure  exerted  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  its  length,  twisted,  shorn  across,  &c. 

3.  Force  proceeding  from  motion,  and.  propor¬ 
tioned  to  it. 

4.  Power  of  resisting  attacks. 

“Our  castle’s  strength 

Will  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn.” — Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  v.  5. 


5.  Power  or  vigor  of  any  kind ;  ability  to  do  oj 
bear ;  capacity  of  exertion,  intellectual,  moral,  or 
physical. 

“  Though  she  was  a  woman  of  great  strength  of  mind.” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

6.  Force  as  measured  or  stated  in  figures  ;  amount 
or  numbers  of  any  body,  as  of  an  army,  a  fleet,  or 
the  like. 

“  To  descry  the  strength  of  the  enemy.” 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  iv.  5. 

♦7.  Hence,  an  armed  force ;  a  body  of  troops ;  aa 
army. 

“  Discover  your  united  strengths.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  ii.  L 

8.  One  who  or  that  which  constitutes  or  is  re« 
garded  as  embodying  force,  strength,  or  firmness ; 
a  person  or  thing  on  which  reliance  or  confidence  is 
placed ;  support,  security. 

“  God  is  our  refuge  and  strength.” — Psalm  xlvi.  L 

♦9.  A  fortification,  a  stronghold,  a  fortress. 

“  This  inaccessible  high  strength  .  .  . 

He  trusted  to  have  seized.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  14L 

10.  That  quality  which  produces  or  tends  to  pro¬ 
duce  results  ;  the  effective  power  in  an  institution, 
established  custom,  or  the  like ;  legal  or  moral 
force  ;  binding,  constraining,  or  influencing  force  or 
power ;  force,  efficiency,  weight,  influence. 

“  With  all  religious  strength  of  sacred  vows.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  iii.  L 

11.  Intensity  or  degree  of  potency  of  the  distin¬ 
guishing  or  essential  element  or  constituent ;  the 
quality  or  property  of  producing  sensible  effects  on 
other  bodies.  (Said  of  liquors  and  the  like.) 

12.  Force  or  power  in  the  expression  of  meaning 
in  words ;  vigor  of  style :  nervous  diction  or  style ; 
the  quality  or  power  of  fully  and  forcibly  express¬ 
ing  idea. 

“And  praise  the  easy  vigor  of  a  line, 

Where  Denham’s  strength  and  Waller’s  sweetness 
join.”  Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism,  36L 

13.  Vividness,  intensity,  brilliance,  brightness. 

“His  countenance  was  as  the  sun  shineth  in  hie 

strength.” — Revelation,  i.  16. 

*14.  High  degree,  vehemence,  force. 

“  You  would  abate  the  strength  of  your  displeasure.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  v. 

II.  Art:  Boldness  of  conception  or  treatment. 

“  Caracci’s  strength,  Coreggio’s  softer  line.” 

Pope:  Epistles,  iii.  37. 

1[  On  (or  upon)  the  strength  of:  In  reliance  on ;  on 
the  faith  of ;  in  dependence  on. 

“  The  allies,  after  a  successful  summer,  are  too  apt, 
upon  the  strength  of  it,  to  neglect  their  preparations  for 
the  ensuing  campaign.” — Addison. 

♦strength,  v.  t.  [Strength,  s.]  To  strengthen. 

"  Hath  he  not  made  me  in  the  Pope’s  defence 

To  spend  the  treasure  that  should  strength  my  land?” 

Marlome:  Massacre  at  Paris,  iii.  2. 

♦strengthed,  a.  [Eng.  strength;  -ed.)  Endowed 
with  strength. 

strength '-An,  v.t.&i.  [Eng.  strengt h ;  -en.) 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  strong  or  stronger;  to  give  greater 
strength  to  physically,  legally,  or  morally ;  to  con¬ 
firm,  to  establish. 

“  Entreating  them  to  come  up  without  delay  to  London, 
and  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  their  metropolitan  at  this 
conjuncture.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

*2.  To  animate,  to  encourage. 

“Charge  Joshua,  and  encourage  him,  and  strengthen 
him.” — Deut.  iii.  28. 

3.  To  make  stronger  or  greater;  to  add  intensity 
to ;  to  intensify. 

“To  strengthen  that  impatience.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  L 

*4.  To  cause  to  increase  in  power,  authority,  or 
security. 

“  Let  noble  Warwick,  Cobham,  and  the  rest  .  .  . 

With  powerful  policy  strengthen  themselves.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  III.,  i.  2. 

B.  Intransitive:  To  grow  or  become  strong  or 
stronger ;  to  increase  in  strength. 

“  The  young  disease  that  must  subdue  at  length 

Grows  with  his  growth,  and  strengthens  with  his 
strength.”  Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  ii.  135. 

If  Whatever  adds  to  the  strength,  be  it  in  ever  so 
small  a  degree,  strengthens;  exercise  strengthens 
either  body  or  mind ;  whatever  gives  strength  for 
a  particular  emergence  fortifies ;  religion  fortifies 
the  mind  against  adversity ;  whatever  adds  to  the 
strength,  so  as  to  give  a  positive  degree  of  strength, 
invigorates ;  morning  exercise  in  fine  weather  invig¬ 
orates. 

strength-An-er,  *strehgth-ner,  subst.  [Eng. 
strengthen;  -er.)  One  who  or  that  which  strength¬ 
ens;  one  who  or  that  which  adds  or  increases 


b<SIl,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  jell,  chorus,  jhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  £ 
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strengthful 

strength,  moral  or  physical ;  specif.,  in  medicine, 
something  which,  when  taken  into  tne  system,  in¬ 
creases  vital  energy  and  confirms  the  stamina. 

“Garlic  is  ...  a  great  strengthener  of  the  stomach.” — 
Sir  W.  Temple:  Health  and  Long  Life. 

strength-fill,  a.  [English  strength ,  s.  ‘,-ful{l).\ 
Abounding  in  strength  ;  strong. 

strefigth-f  ul-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  strengthful; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  full  of  strength ; 
fullness  of  strength. 

♦strength'-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  strength ;  -ing.\  A  fort¬ 
ress,  a  fortification,  a  stronghold. 

strength  -less,  *strength-lesse,  a.  [English 
strength,  s. ; -less.]  Wanting  in  strength  ;  destitute 
of  strength,  force,  power,  potency,  efficacy,  or  the 
like ;  weak. 

“Then  hopeless,  strengthless,  sick  for  lack  of  food, 
He  crept  beneath  the  coverture.” 

Coleridge:  Destiny  of  Nations. 

*strength-y,  a.  [Eng.  strength;  -y.]  Strong; 
having  strength. 

*stren-u  -i-tjf,  s.  [Lat.  strenuitas,  from  strenuus 
=strenuous  (q.  v.).]  The  same  as  Steenuousness 
(q.  v.l. 

“Bred  like  strenuity  in  both.” 

Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  xv.  649. 
fstren-u-os  -1-ty,  s.  [Eng.  Strenuous;  -ity.]  The 
state  or  condition  of  being  strenuous  ;  a  straining 
after  effect. 

“Strenuosity  in  style  is  not  quite  the  same  thing  as 
strength.” — Academy,  Jan.  30,  1886,  p.  73. 

stren'-Tj-ous,  a.  [Latin  strenuus =  vigorous! 
active,  strong ;  allied  to  Gr.  strenes— strong ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  estrenuo;  Ital.  strenuo .] 

1.  Zealous,  ardent ;  eagerly  pressing  or  urgent ; 
earnest,  enthusiastic,  active,  vigorous,  energetic ; 
as,  a  strenuous  supporter  of  a  cause. 

2.  Strong,  bold,  vigorous. 

“He  gave  his  prince  sullen  looks,  short  answers,  and 
faithful  and  strenuous  services.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 

eh.  xxiii. 

3.  Necessitating  vigor  or  energy  ;  accompanied  by 
labor  or  exertion. 

“Nations  grown  corrupt, 

Love  bondage  more  than  liberty  ; 

Bondage  with  ease  than  strenuous  liberty.” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  271. 

Stren'-u-0us-iy,  adv.  [Eng .  strenuous;  -ly.]  In 
a  strenuous  manner ;  with  eager  or  pressing  zeal ; 
ardently,  earnestly,  vigorously. 

“This  improvement  was,  as  usual,  strenuously  resisted.” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

stren  -u-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  strenuous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  strenuous ;  eagerness, 
zeal,  earnestness,  enthusiasm,  ardor,  vigor. 

*strep'-pnt,a.  [Lat.  strepens,  pr.  par.  of  strepo 
=to  malte  a  noise.]  Noisy,  loud. 

“Peace  to  the  strepent  horn.” 

Shenstone:  Rural  Elegance. 

♦strep-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  strepo= to  make  a  noise.] 
Noisy,  loud,  boisterous. 

“In  a  streperous  eruption,  it  riseth  against  fire.” — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

♦Streph  on,  s.  [Seedef.]  The  name  of  a  shep¬ 
herd  in  Sir  P.  Sidney’s  Arcadia,  in  love  with  the 
shepherdess  Chloe ;  hence,  applied  as  a  generic 
term  to  any  sentimental  or  languishing  lover. 
str6-pI-to  -SO,  adv.  [Ital.] 

Music :  A  direction  that  the  passage  to  which  it 
is  attached  is  to  be  played  in  a  noisy,  impetuous 
manner. 

♦strep -lt-ous,  a.  [Lat. strepitus= a  noise;  strepo 
=to  make  a  noise.]  Noisy. 

“The  strepitous  ministrations  of  the  electric  ‘awak- 
ener.’  ” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

strep-si-,  pref.  [Greek  strepho,  fut.  strepsd= to 
twist,  to  turn.]  Twisted  or  turned  ;  having  any  pro¬ 
cess  twisted  or  turned  ;  turning. 

♦strep-sip -er-se,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  strep- 
siceros  (q.  v.).] 

Zodl.:  An  old  group  of  Antelopes,  with  spirally- 
twisted  horns.  Genera:  Strepsiceros,  Oreas,  Tra- 
gelaphus,  and  Portax. 
strep-si-gere,  s.  [Steepsicebos.] 

Zodl. :  Any  antelope  belonging  to  the  Strepsicer® 

(q.  v.L 

strep-sip -er-OS,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  strepsikeros= 
prob.  the  addax  (q.  v.)  -.strepho,  fut.  strepso=to 
twist,  and  keras=a  norn.) 

Zodl. :  Koodoo  (q.  v.)  ;  the  type-genus  of  Strep- 
sicer®  (q.  v.),  with  spiral-keeled  horns.  There  is  a 
single  species,  Strepsiceros  kudu,  often  included  in 
the  genus  Tragelaphus.  Sir  Victor  Brooke,  in  his 
arrangementof  therevised  family  Bovid®,  has  a  sub¬ 
family  (Tragelaphin®)  of  the  same  extent  as  the 
old  Strepsicer®. 
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strep -si-las,  s.  [Pref.  strepsi-,  andGr.  las— a 
stone.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Charadriid®,  by  some  author¬ 
ities  made  the  type  of  a  sub-family,  Strepsilatin® 
(q.  v.).  Beak  strong,  forming  an  elongated  cone  as 
long  as  the  head;  nostrils  basal,  lateral,  lineal, 
pervious,  partly  covered  by  a  membrane;  wings 
long,  pointed ;  feet  four-toed,  three  in  front  (united 
by  a  membrane  at  base)  and  one  behind.  There  are 
two  species,  almost  cosmopolitan. 

strep-sl-la-tl'-nae,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  strepsilas 
genit.  strepsilat(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 
Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Charadriid®,  with  three 
genera:  Pluvianellus,  Aphirza,  and  Strepsilas 
(q.  v.). 

f strep-sip  -ter,  s.  [Steepsipteba.] 

Entom.:  Any  insect  of  the  group  Strepsiptera 
(q.  v.). 

fstrep-slp-ter-g,,  s.pl.  [Pref.  strepsi-,  and  Gr. 
pteron= a  wing.] 

Entom. :  A  group  of  Insects  parasitic  on  the 
Hymenoptera.  By  some  writers  they  are  made  a 
distinct  order,  while  others  regard  them  as  a 
degraded  group  of  Coleoptera,  and  place  them  in  a 
family  Stylopid®  (q.  v.). 

strep-sip  -ter- an,  s.  [Steepsiptee.]  The  same 
as  Steepsiptee  (q.  v.). 

strep-sip  -ter-ous,  a.  [Eng.  strepsipter ;  -ows.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Strepsiptera  (q.  v.). 

tstrep-si-rhi-na,  s.pl.  [Pref.  strepsi-,  and  Gr. 
rhis  (genit.  rhinos) =the  nose.] 

Zodl. :  Owen’s  name  for  the  Lemuroidea,  from 
their  having  twisted  or  curved  nostrils  at  the  end  of 
the  snout. 

fstrep'-sl-rhlne,  a.  [Steepsiehina.]  Of.  be¬ 
longing  to,  or  characteristic  of  the  Strepsirhina 
(q.v.). 

strep-so-don-to-safi  -rus,  s.  [Greek  strepho* 
fut.  strepso  —  to  turn;  odous  (genit.  odontos )  =  a 
tooth,  and  sauros=  a  lizard.] 

PalcBont. :  A  doubtful  genus  of  Amphibia,  found 
in  the  Newcastle  and  the  Belgian  Lower  Coal- 
measures. 

Strep  -so-dus,  s.  [Gr.  strepho,  fut.  sirepsd= to 
turn,  and  odous=a  tooth.] 

Paloeont . :  A  genus  of  Holoptychiid®,  from  De¬ 
vonian  and  Carboniferous  strata. 

strep-to-bac-te’-ri-a,  s.  pi.  [Greek  streptos= 
twisted;  bakteria=a  staff,  or  rod.]  Rod-shaped 
bacteria  associated  in  chains  or  chaplets. 

strep-to-coc’-pl,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  sfrep<os=twisted, 
and  kokkos=  a  berry.]  Cocci  that  form  chains. 

strep'-to-pus,  s.  [Greek  streptos=  twisted,  and 
pous=a  foot.  Named  from  the  bent  flower-stalks.] 
Bot.:  A  genus  of  Uvulare®.  Perennial,  herba¬ 
ceous  plants,  with  creeping  rootstocks,  a  six-parted, 
campanulate  corolla,  a  three-celled  ovary,  and  suc¬ 
culent  fruit.  The  roots  of  Streptopus  ample xifolius, 
a  native  of  Hungary,  have  been  used  in  gargles. 

strep-to-spon'-djL-lus,  s.  [Gr.  streptos= turned, 
and  spondylos= a  vertebra.] 

Paloeont. :  A  genus  of  Crocodilia,  founded  on 
vertebr®  from  Oolitic  and  Wealden  formations.  It 
was  placed  by  Owen  in  his  provisional  group  Opis- 
thocoelia,  but  is  now  referred  to  the  Amphicoelia. 

stress,  *stresse,  s.  [An  abbreviation  of  distress 
(q.  v.).]  [Stbess,  «.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Distress,  trouble,  affliction. 

“With  this  sad  hersall  of  his  heavy  stresse." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  xi.  18. 

2.  A  distress ;  goods  taken  under  a  distress. 
[II. 2.1 

3.  A  stretching  or  straining ;  strain. 

4.  Effort  or  exertion  made  ;  strain. 

“Though  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  improved  by 
exercise,  yet  they  must  not  be  put  to  a  stress  beyond  their 
strength.  ’  ’  — Locke. 

5.  Constraining,  urging,  or  impelling  force,  power, 
or  influence ;  pressure,  force,  violence :  as,  to  be 
driven  out  of  the  course  by  stress  of  weather. 

6.  Weight,  importance,  or  influence  imputed  or 
ascribed ;  important  part  or  influence  ;  emphasis. 

“So  much  stress  should  never  be  laid  on  faith,  or  any 
other  motive  of  action,  as  to  exclude  other  motives.” — 
Gilpin:  Hints  for  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  §  24. 

7.  Accent,  emphasis. 

“Those  syllables,  which  I  call  long,  receive  a  peculiar 
stress  of  voice  from  their  acute  accent.” — Foster:  On  Ac¬ 
cent,  p.  48. 

II.  Technically  : 

Mech. :  Force  exerted  in  any  direction  or  manner 
between  contiguous  bodies  or  parts  of  bodies,  and 
taking  specific  names  according  to  its  direction  or 
mode  of  action  ;  as — 

(1)  Compressive  stress :  Tending  to  crush  a  body. 

(2)  Shearing  stress:  Tending  to  cut  it  through. 


(3)  Tensile  stress:  Tending  to  draw  or  pull  ths 

parts  of  a  body  asunder.  ...  , 

(4)  Torsional  stress :  Tending  to  twist  it  asunder, 

the  force  acting  with  leverage.  ,  ,  , 

(5)  Transverse  or  lateral  stress:  Tending  to  bend 
it  or  break  it  across,  the  force  being  applied  later¬ 
ally,  and  acting  with  leverage. 

IT  Stress  is  general  in  sense  and  application  ;  em¬ 
phasis  is  a  mode  of  the  stress.  The  stress  is  a  strong 
and  special  exertion  of  the  voice  on  one  word,  or 
one  part  of  a  word,  so  as  to  distinguish  it  from 
another.  The  stress  may  consist  in  an  elevation  of 
voice,  or  a  prolonged  utterance ;  the  emphasis  is 
that  species  of  stress  which  is  employed  to  distin¬ 
guish  one  word  or  syllable  from  another ;  the  stress 
may  be  accidental;  but  the  emphasis  is  an  inten¬ 
tional  stress.  We  lay  a  stress  or  emphasis  on  a  par¬ 
ticular  point  of  our  reasoning,  in  the  first  case,  by 
enlarging  upon  it  longer  than  on  other  points;  or, 
in  the  second  case,  by  the  use  of  stronger  expres¬ 
sions  or  epithets.  ( Crabb .) 

♦stress,  *stresse,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  estresir,  estroissir, 
estroysser=  to  straiten,  to  pinch,  to  narrow,  to  com¬ 
press,  from  Lat.  strictus= strict  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  narrow,  to  compress. 

2.  To  press,  to  urge,  to  distress ;  to  put  to  straits 
or  difficulty. 

“  If  the  magistrate  be  60  stressed  that  he  cannot  pro¬ 
tect  those  that  are  pious  and  peaceable,  the  Lord  help.” — 
Waterhouse:  Apology  for  Learning ,  p.  165. 

3.  To  subject  to  stress  or  force. 

stretch  (1) ,  *strecche  (pa.  t.*straught,*straughte, 
*streighte,  stretched,  pa.  par.  *straught,  *streight, 
*streyght,  stretched)  ,v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  streccan  (pa.  t. 
strehte,  pa.  par.  streht),  from  strcec,  strec,  stearc— 
strong,  violent,  stark  (q.  v.) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  strek- 
ken;  Dan.  strcekke=to  stretch;  strcek=a  stretch; 
Sw.  stracka;  Ger.  strecken,  from  strack= straight; 
Lat.  stringo=  to  draw  tight ;  Gr.  stranggos= twisted 
tight.  From  the  same  root  come  strain,  strict, 
strangle ,  strait,  string,  and  strong .] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  draw  out;  to  extend  in  length;  to  draw 
tight ;  to  make  tense. 

2.  To  extend  in  any  direction ;  to  spread  out ;  to 
expand.  {Spenser :  F.  Q.,  II.  i.  49.) 

3.  To  reach  out ;  to  put  forth  ;  to  hold  out. 

“Stretch  thine  hand  unto  the  poor.” — Eccles.  vii.  32. 

*4.  To  open,  to  distend. 

“  Stretch  the  nostril  wide.” 

Shakesp. Henry  V.,  iii.  1. 

5.  To  strain ;  to  put  to  the  utmost  strength  or 
efficacy ;  to  apply  stress  or  force  to. 

“  Stretch  thy  chest.” 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  6. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  extend;  to  cause  to  extend  or  spread. 

“  Then  will  they  stretch  their  power  athwart  the  land.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  viii.  195. 

2.  To  extend  too  far  ;  to  exaggerate ;  as,  to  stretch 
an  account. 

B.  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  extend,  to  reach  :  to  be  drawn  out  in  length 
or  breadth,  or  both;  to  be  continuous  over  a  dis¬ 
tance  ;  to  spread. 

“Deep  Lake  is  narrow,  and  stretches  for  fifteen  miles.” 
— Field,  Sept.  4,  1886. 

(2)  To  be  extended,  or  to  bear  extension  without 
breaking,  as  an  elastic  substance  ;  to  attain  greater 
length. 

“The  inner  membrane  .  .  .  because  it  would  stretch 
and  yield,  remained  unbroken.” — Boyle. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*(1)  To  reach,  to  last,  to  satisfy. 

“As  far  as  my  coin  would  stretch.’’ — Shakesp.:  Henry 
VI.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  2. 

(2)  To  sally  beyond  the  truth ;  to  exaggerate. 

“What  an  allay  do  we  find  to  the  credit  of  the  most 
probable  event  that  is  reported  by  one  who  uses  to 
stretch!’’ — Government  of  the  Tongue. 

II.  Naut. :  To  sail  under  a  great  spread  of  can¬ 
vas.  It  differs  from  stand  in  that  the  latter  implies 
no  press  of  sail. 

IT  (1)  Stretch  out:  An  order  to  a  boat’s  crew  to 
pull  strong. 

(2)  To  stretch  out :  To  give  a  long  pull  in  rowing. 

stretph  (2 ),v.i.  [A  softened  form  of  streke  or 
streak  (2),  v. ;  Ger.  streichen=to  run.]  To  make 
violent  efforts  in  running.  ( Prov .) 

stretch,®.  [Stbetch  (1),  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  stretching ;  the  state  of  being 
stretched ;  reach,  effort,  struggle,  strain. 

“  Now  one  and  all  they  tug  amain;  they  row 
At  the  full  stretch,  and  shake  the  brazen  prow.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  v.  259. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

or.  wore,  wpl.fi  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  -  a.  qu  =  kw! 


stretch-mouthed 
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strict 


2.  The  extent  to  which  anything  may  be  stretched. 

“At  all  tier  stretch  her  little  wings  she  spread.” 

Dry  den.  Ceyx  and  Alcyone,  483. 

.  *3.  Hence,  the  utmost  extent  or  reach  of  mean¬ 
ing,  power,  or  the  like. 

•‘Quotations,  in  their  utmost  stretch,  can  signify  no 
more  than  that  Luther  lay  under  severe  agonies  of  mind.” 
— Atterbury. 

4.  The  act  of  straining  or  stretching  beyond  what 
is  right  or  fair ;  as,  That  is  a  stretch  of  authority,  a 
stretch  of  imagination. 

5.  A  continued  surface ;  an  extended  surface  or 
portion. 

“  Stretches  of  road  down  in  the  gorge  here  were  laid  on 
tree-trunks  that  bridged  the  spaces  from  projection  to 
projection.” — English  Illustrated  Magazine,  Aug.,  1884,  p. 

6.  Course,  direction ;  as,  the  stretch  of  seams  of 
coal. 

7.  The  punishment  of  seven  years’  penal  servi¬ 
tude.  (Slang.) 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Naut.:  The  reach  or  extent  of  progress  on  one 
tack ;  a  tack. 

2.  Sport. :  One  of  the  sections  of  a  race-course ;  as, 
the  home  stretch. 

At  (or  on)  a  stretch :  Atone  or  a  single  effort;  at 
one  time ;  continuously. 

“Drivers  and  others  frequently  make  twenty  hours  at  a 
stretch.” — St.  James’s  Gazette,  Sept.  23,  1885. 

*stretch-mouthed,  a.  Open-mouthed;  hence, 
chattering. 

“  Some  stretch-mouthed  rascal  would,  as  it  were,  mean 
mischief.” — Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  4. 

Stret§h'-er,  s.  [Eng.  stretch  (1) ,  v. ;  -er.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  One  who  or  that  which  stretches,  extends,  or 
expands.  Specially— 

(a)  An  instrument  for  stretching  gloves. 

(b)  An  expanding  last  for  distending  shoes. 

fc)  A  frame  for  expanding  a  canvas  for  painting. 

(d)  A  corner-piece  for  distending  a  canvas  frame. 

(e)  One  of  the  extension  rods  of  an  umbrella, 
attached  at  one  end  to  the  sleeve  which  slides  on 
the  handle,  and  at  the  other  end  to  a  rib  of  the 
frame. 

(/)  A  round  rail  joining  the  legs  of  a  chair ;  a 
rouud. 

(g)  A  jointed  rod  by  whose  extension  the  carriage 
bows  are  separated  and  expanded,  so  as  to  spread 
the  canopy  or  hood. 

(2)  A  flat  board  on  which  corpses  are  stretched  or 
laid  out  previously  to  coffining. 

(3)  A  litter,  frame,  or  hand-barrow  for  carrying  a 
wounded,  sick,  or  dead  person ;  also,  a  frame  on 
which  disorderly  or  violent  persons  are  strapped  in 
order  to  move  them  from  one  place  to  another. 

-  was  insensible  for  a  short  time,  and  had  to  be 

brought  back  on  a  stretcher  to  the  enclosure.” — Field, 
Sept.  4,  1886. 

2.  Fig.:  A  statement  which  outstretches  the  truth; 
a  lie,  an  exaggeration. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Carp. :  A  tie-timber  in  a  frame. 

2.  Build. :  A  brick  or  stone  whose  length  is  laid 
in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  wall.  [Header, 
II.  1,  Bond,  s.,  II.  1,  2.] 

3.  Nautical: 

(1)  The  foot-rest  of  a  rower  at  the  bottom  of  a 
boat. 

“The  work  is  not  kept  on  long  enough  from  the 
stretcher.” — Field,  March  6,  1886. 

(•2)  A  cross-piece  to  keep  the  sides  of  a  boat  dis¬ 
tended  when  slung  to  get  on  board  or  overboard. 

stretcher-bearer,  s. 

Military  (pi.) :  Men  detailed  for  conveying  the 
wounded  from  the  field  to  the  nearest  Ambulance 
or  dressing  station.  Not  organized  regimen  tally, 
though  men  are  trained  voluntarily  in  ambulance 
work.  They  are  formed  into  companies  of  the  Army 
Hospital  Corps, 
stretcher-mule,  s. 

Cotton:  A  mule  adapted  to  stretch  and  twist  fine 
rovings  of  cotton,  bringing  them  forward  another 
stage  in  respect  of  attenuation  and  twisting. 
stretch'-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Stretch  (1) ,  v.} 
stretching-course,  s. 

Mason.:  A  course  of  stones  or  bricks  laid  with 
their  longest  dimensions  in  the  direction  of  the 
length  of  the  wall.  [Bond.] 
stretching-frame,  s.  > 

Cotton : 

1.  A  machine  in  which  rovings  are  stretched  in 
the  process  of  converting  them  into  yarn. 

2.  A  long  frame  on  which  starched  muslins  are 
stretched  and  exposed  in  a  warm  room  to  dry.  It 
is  the  substitute  for  the  cylinder  drying-machine, 
which  is  used  upon  heavier  classes  of  goods. 


stretching-iron,  s. 

Leather:  A  currier’s  tool,  consisting  of  a  flat 
piece  of  metal  or  stone  fixed  in  a  handle  and  used 
to  scrape  the  surface  of  curried  leather,  to  stretch 
it,  reduce  inequalities,  and  raise  the  bloom. 

stretching-machine,  s.  A  machine  for  stretch¬ 
ing  textile  fabrics  so  as  to  lay  their  warp  and  woof 
yarns  in  truly  parallel  positions, 
stretching-piece,  s. 

Carp. :  A  strut  (q.  v.). 

*strete,  s.  [Street.] 
stret  -tgL,  s.  [Ital.] 

Music:  A  coda  or  final  passage  taken  in  quicker 
time  than  the  preceding  movements, 
stret  -to,  s.  &  a.  [Ital.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Music:  The  special  passage  in  a  fugue  in  which 
the  whole  of  the  parts,  or  as  many  as  possible,  take 
up  the  subject,  at  as  short  an  interval  of  time  as 
possible.  [Fugue.] 

B.  As  adjective: 

Music:  A  term  signifying  that  the  movement  to 
which  it  is  prefixed  is  to  be  performed  in  a  quick, 
concise  manner ;  opposed  to  largo. 

strew  (ew  as  6),  *straw,  *strewe,  *strow,  v.  t. 
[A.  S.  streowian,  from  stream = straw  (q.  v.) ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  strooijen=to  scatter,  from  s<roo=straw; 
Icel.  strd;  Sw.  strb;  Dan.  strSe;  Ger.  streuen— to 
strew;  Lat.  struo— to  heap  up.] 

1.  To  scatter,  to  spread  by  scattering.  (Said  of 
things  separable  into  parts  or  particles.) 

“And  rushes  shall  be  strewed  on  the  stair.” 

Scott:  Eve  of  St.  John. 

2.  To  scatter,  cast,  or  throw  loosely  about. 

“  Many  corses  .  .  . 

Of  murdred  men,  which  therein  strowed  lay.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  v.  53. 

3.  To  cover  by  scattering  or  spreading. 

“It  was  reckoned  a  piece  of  magnificence  in  Thomas 
Becket,  that  he  strewed  the  floor  of  his  hall  with  clean 
hay.” — Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  iii. ,  ch.  iv. 

4.  To  cover  by  being  spread  or  scattered  over. 

“But  walk’d  him  forth  along  the  sand, 

Where  thousand  sleepers  strew’ d  the  strand.” 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  xiii. 

*5.  To  spread  abroad;  to  disseminate;  to  give 
currency  to. 

“I  have  strew’ d  it  in  the  common  ear.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  3. 

strew'-ing  (ew  as  d),pr. par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Strew, 
verb.} 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  scattering  or  spreading  about  or 
over. 

*2.  That  which  is  strewed  or  is  fit  to  be  strewed. 

“The  herbs  that  have  on  them  cold  dew  o’  th’  night 
Are  strewings  fit’st  for  graves.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iv.  4. 

*strew  -ment  (ew  as  6),  s.  [Eng.  strew;  -ment.} 
Anything  strewed  or  scattered  m  decoration. 

“  But  here  she  is  allow’d  her  virgin  crants, 

Her  maiden  strewments.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

strl  -a  (pi.  strl  -ae),  s.  [Lat.] 

1.  Arch. :  A  fillet  between  the  channels  or  flutes 
of  columns,  pilasters,  and  the  like. 

2.  Med.:  A  large  purple  spot,  like  the  mark  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  stroke  of  a  whip,  appearing  under  the 
skin  in  certain  malignant  fevers. 

3.  Nat.  Hist. :  A  slight  superficial  furrow,  or  a 
fine,  thread-like  line  or  streak,  seen  on  the  surface 
of  a  shell,  mineral,  plant,  or  other  object,  longi¬ 
tudinal,  transverse,  or  oblique. 

4.  Mineral  (pi.) :  The  lines  seen  to  traverse  the 
planes  of  a  crystal.  They  bear  a  definite  relation 
to  certain  crystal  forms  of  the  mineral  on  which 
they  occur. 

stri -ate,  strl’-at-ed,  a.  [Lat.  striatus,  pa.  par. 
of  strio= to  streak  ;  stria=  a  streak.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Marked  with  striae ;  marked  or  scored  with 
superficial  or  very  slender  lines  ;  marked  with  fine 
parallel  lines. 

2.  Having  a  thread-like  form. 

“These  effluviums  fly  by  striated  atoms  and  winding 
particles,  as  Des  Cartes  conceiveth.” — Browne.-  Vulgar 
Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

II.  Art :  Disposed  in  ornamental  lines,  either  par¬ 
allel  or  wavy, 
striated-fiber,  s. 

Anat. :  The  primitive  fibers  composing  ordinary 
muscle.  They  have  two  sets  of  markings  ;  one  longi¬ 
tudinal  and  the  other  transverse.  In  general,  when 


a  fiber  is  resolved  into  fibrill®,  the  cleavage  is  in 
the  direction  of  the  longitudinal,  though  sometimes 
it  is  in  the  direction  of  the  transverse  fibers.  Stri¬ 
ated  fiber  constitutes  the  voluntary  muscles,  com¬ 
prehending  those  of  locomotion,  respiration,  expres¬ 
sion,  &c. 

striated-rocks,  striated-boulders,  s.pl. 

Geol.:  Rocks  or  boulders  with  stri®  along  their 
surface,  the  result  of  the 
passage  over  them  of 
masses  of  ice  with  project¬ 
ing  stones  imbedded  in  the 
lower  part.  Such  striated 
rocks  exist  along  the  sides 
and  at  the  foot  of  moun¬ 
tain  ranges  wherever  gla¬ 
ciers  have  descended.  They 
are  found  also  in  the  arctic 
and  temperate  zones 
wherever  ice  has  passed 
from  the  North  during  the 
glacial  period.  [Drift.] 
stri  -ate,  v.  t.  [Striate, 
a.}  To  mark  with  stri®. 

strl-a'-tion,  s.  [Stri¬ 
ate.]  The  state  or  condi¬ 
tion  of  being  striated  or 
marked  with  stri®.  Specifically — 

1.  Anat.  &  Physiol.:  The  production  of  delicate 
spiral,  longitudinal,  and  transverse,  stri®  on  the 
cell  wall,  formed  by  the  deposition  within  it  of  sev¬ 
eral  layers,  varying  from  each  other  in  refractive 
power,  or,  in  the  case  of  plants,  by  the  unequal 
absorption  of  water. 

2.  Geol. :  The  production  of  stri®  on  rocks,  bould¬ 
ers,  &c.,  by  the  passage  over  them  of  blocks  of  ice 
with  stones  fixed  in  their  lower  part.  [Striated- 
rocks.] 

strl'-a-ture,  s.  [Lat.  striatura.}  Disposition 
of  stri® ;  striation. 

“  Parts  of  tuberous  heematit®  show  several  varieties  in 
the  crust,  striature,  and  texture  of  the  body.” — Woodward. 

*strlch,  s.  [Lat.  strix= a  screech-owl.]  A  bird 
of  bad  omen. 

“The  leather-winged  bat,  day’s  enemy, 

The  rueful  strich,  still  waiting  on  the  bier.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  36. 

strick,  s.  [Strike,  s.]  A  handful  or  bunch  of 
hackled  and  sorted  flax,  ready  for  conversion  into 
slivers  by  the  drawing-machine.  A  cwt.  of  flax 
makes  from  300  to  400  stricks. 
strick'-en,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Strike.] 

*A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Lit. :  Struck,  smitten. 

“  That  shall  I  shew,  assure  as  hound 
The  stricken  deer  doth  challenge  by  the  bleeding 
wound.”  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  i.  9. 

II.  Figuratively : 

fl.  Advanced,  far  gone,  worn. 

“Abraham  and  Sarah  were  well  stricken  in  years.” — 
Genesis  xviii.  11. 

*2.  Whole,  entire.  (Said  of  an  hour  as  marked 
by  the  striking  of  a  clock.) 

Stric'-kle,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  strike  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Agric. :  An  instrument  for  whetting  scythes  ;  a 
rifle. 

2.  Carp.  &  Mason. :  A  pattern  or  templet. 

3.  Cloth-shearing :  A  straight-edge  fed  with  emery 
and  employed  to  grind  the  edges  of  a  series  of 
knives  arranged  spirally  on  a  cylinder. 

4.  Flax :  A  strike  or  sword  used  in  dressing  flax. 

5.  Founding : 

(1)  A  semi-circular  piece  of  wood  used  in  smooth¬ 
ing  molds  of  loam  to  form  cores  for  curved  and 
crooked  pipes  ;  also  for  spreading  upon  the  cores  a 
thickness  of  loam  answering  to  the  required  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  pipe. 

(2)  A  straight-edge  of  wood  with  which  to  remove 
superfluous  sand  from  a  flask  after  ramming  up. 

6.  A  straight-edge  to  strike  grain  to  a  level  with 
the  upper  edge  of  the  measure ;  a  strike. 

strlc'-kler,  strick-less,  subst.  [Strickle.]  A 
strickle  or  strike.  ( Prov .) 

strict,  a.  [Latin  strictus,  pa.  par.  of  stringo=to 
draw  tight,  to  compress.  From  the  same  root  come 
strain ,  strait,  stress,  &c.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Drawn  tight,  strained,  tight,  close. 

“She  wildly  breaketh  from  their  strict  embrace.” 

Shakesp. :  Venus  and  Adonis,  874. 

*2.  Tense  ;  not  laxed  or  relaxed. 

“  The  fatal  noose  performed  its  office,  and  with  most 
strict  ligature  squeezed  the  blood  into  his  face.” — 
Arbuthnot. 

3.  Exact,  accurate,  rigorous, careful, severe,  punc¬ 
tilious,  stringent. 

“This  strict  and  most  observant  watch.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  1. 


Striated-rock. 


b<5»l,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  (jell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  f. 

-dan.  -tian  =  shsj,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =bel,  del- 
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4.  Regulated  or  acting  by  exact  rules;  exact,  rig¬ 
orous,  severe. 

“Which  if  thou  follow,  this  strict  court  of  Venice 
Must  needs  give  sentence  ’gainst  the  merchant  there.” 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

5.  Positive  or  definite  as  to  terms ;  precise,  strin¬ 
gent. 

“Such  strict  and  severe  covenants.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  4. 

6.  Rigidly  or  exactly  interpreted ;  limited ;  not 
lax  or  loose ;  free  from  latitude ;  as,  a  strict  defini¬ 
tion,  a  strict  interpretation. 

til.  Bot. :  Upright,  straight. 

Strict  Observance,  s. 

Church  Hist. :  The  name  given  to  a  subdivision  of 
the  Observantine  branch  of  the  Franciscan  Order. 
The  first  house  of  Strict  Observance  appears  to 
have  been  founded  by  a  Spanish  Franciscan,  John 
de  Puebla,  on  the  Sierra  Morena  in  1489.  The  friars 
soon  became  a  separate  congregation,  and  spread 
to  Italy,  where  they  were  known  as  the  Reformed, 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  They  established 
themselves  at  Nevers  in  France  in  1597,  and  were 
there  called  Recollects.  The  Latin  holy  places  at 
Jerusalem  are  under  the  charge  of  the  Franciscans 
of  the  Strict  Observance. 

“Certain  orders  of  friars  practice  this  austerity,  which 
was  first  introduced  among  the  Friars  Minor  of  the 
Strict  Observance  by  the  Blessed  John  of  Guadeloupe, 
about  the  year  1500.” — Addis  <&  Arnold:  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  265. 

strict-settlement,  s. 

Law :  A  settlement  by  which  land  is  settled  to  the 
parent  for  life,  and  after  his  death  to  his  first  and 
other  sons  in  tail,  trustees  being  interposed  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  contingent  remainders. 

*strlct'-land,  s.  [Eng.  strict,  and  land.']  A  nar¬ 
row  piece  of  land  or  passage ;  a  strait. 

“Beyond  the  which  I  find  a  narrow  going  or  strictland 
from  the  point  to  Hirst  castell  which  standeth  into  the 
sea.” — Holinshed:  Descript.  Brit.,  ch.  xii. 

strict'-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  strict;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  strict  manner;  exactly;  with  nice  or  rig¬ 
orous  exactness  or  accuracy ;  as,  strictly  speaking, 
he  is  wrong. 

2.  Positively,  definitely,  in  strict  terms. 

“The  king  hath  strictly  charg’d  the  contrary.” 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  iv.  1. 

3.  Rigorously,  severely,  closely. 

“Examine  thyself  strictly  whether  thou  didst  not  best 
at  first.” — Bacon. 

4.  With  strict  observance  of  laws,  rules,  rites,  or 
the  like. 

“Many  of  them  live  so  strictly  as  if  they  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  so  foolishly.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  26. 

strict  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  strict ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  strict ;  exactness, 
rigorous  accuracy  ;  strict  or  precise  observance  or 
interpretation . 

“f  ifty  thousand  pounds  a  year,  to  which,  in  strictness 
of  law  he  had  no  right,  awaited  his  acceptance.” — Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

2.  Rigor,  severity,  stringency. 

“Such  of  them  as  cannot  be  concealed  you  will  please 
to  connive  at,  though,  in  the  strictness  of  your  judgment, 
you  cannot  pardon.” — Dryden:  Virgil’s  JEneid.  (Ded.) 

Strict  -ure,  s.  [Lat.  strictura,  prop.  fern.  sing, 
of  stricturus,  fut.  part,  of  stringo— to  draw  tight; 
Fr.  stricture ;  Ital.  strettura.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Strictness. 

“Ajman  of  stricture  and  firm  abstinence.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  4. 

*2.  A  stroke,  a  glance  ;  a  slight  touch. 

“Passive  strictures,  or  signatures  of  that  wisdom  which 
hath  made  and  ordered  all  things.” — Hale:  Orig.  of  Man¬ 
kind,  p.  46. 

3.  A  touch  of  sharp  criticism ;  censure,  critical 
remark. 

“But  to  what  purpose  are  these  strictures  f  To  a  great 
and  good  one.” — Knox:  Liberal  Education.  (Ooncl. ) 

II.  Pathol. :  A  contraction  and  induration  of  any 
duct,  so  as  to  prevent  free  passage  through  it. 
There  may  be  stricture  of  the  urethra,  of  the  oesoph¬ 
agus,  of  the  rectum,  &c. 

strlc'-tured,  adject.  [English  strictur(e) ;  -ed.] 
Affected  with  a  stricture. 

strid  -die,  v.  i.  [Straddle,  n.]  (Scotch.) 

stride,  stryde,  s.  [Stride,  v.] 

1.  A  step,  especially  a  long,  measured,  or  pomp¬ 
ous  step ;  a  wide  stretch  of  the  legs. 

“The  monster,  moving  onward,  came  as  fast. 

With  horrid  strides ;  hell  trembled  as  he  strode.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  676. 


2.  The  space  measured  between  the  legs  wide 
apart ;  the  space  covered  by  a  long  step ;  hence,  a 
short  distance. 

“Betwixt  them  both  was  but  a  little  stride.” . 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  24. 

3.  A  rapid  or  far-reaching  movement  or  advance. 
“  God  never  meant  that  man  should  scale  the  heav’nS 

By  strides  of  human  wisdom.” 

Cowper:  Task,  iii.  222. 

Stride,  *stryde  (pa.  t.  *strade,  *strided,  strode, 
pa.  par.  *stridde,  stridden),  v.  i.  it  t.  [A.  S.  strldan 
=to  strive,  to  stride;  cf.  Low  German  striden= to 
strive,  to  stride ;  streven  =  to  strive,  to  stride ; 
streve=&  striving,  a  stride;  Dut.  strijden;  German 
streiten;  Dan  .stride;  Icel  .str&dha;  Sw.  sirida— to 
strive.]  [Strive.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  walk  with  long  steps. 

“When  our  vessels  out  of  reach  he  found, 

He  strided  onward.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  iii.  860. 

2.  To  stand  with  the  feet  wide  apart ;  to  straddle. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  pass  over  at  a  step ;  to  step  over. 

“A  debtor  that  dares  not  to  stride  a  limit.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iii.  8. 
*2.  To  bestride ;  to  mount  as  a  rider ;  to  ride  on. 

“I  mean  to  stride  your  steed.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  9. 

Strl  -a^nt,  a.  [Lat.  stridens,  pr.  par.  of  strideo= 
to  creak.]  Creaking,  harsh,  grating. 

“  A  place  that  still  echoes  with  the  strident  chords  of 
the  Italian  maestri.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

strl'-dor,  *stri-dour,  subst.  [Lat.  stridor,  from 
strideo— to  creak.]  A  harsh,  creaking  noise  or 
crack. 

“Her  screaming  cry 

And  stridour  of  her  wings.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  Mneid,  xii.  1,258. 

*strld-g-lan  -ti-a  Cti  as  shl),  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat., 
from  Lat.  stridulus= creaking.] 

Entom.:  The  Cicadidae  (q.  v.). 

*strld  -u-late,  v.  i.  [Striditlous.]  To  make  a 
harsh,  creaking  noise,  as  some  insects. 

strld-q-la-tion,  s.  [Stridulate.J  The  act  of 
making  a  harsh,  creaking  noise  ;  specif.,  the  power 
possessed  by  some  male  insects  of  making  a  shrill, 
grating  noise  between  a  serrated  part  of  the  body 
and  a  hard  part,  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  the 
females;  the  noise  so  produced.  It  takes  place  in 
various  Orthoptera,  Homoptera,  and  Coleoptera, 
and  in  some  spiders  of  the  genus  Theridion.  (Dar¬ 
win:  Descent  of  Man,  ch.  ix.,  x.) 

strld'-g-la-tor,  subst.  [Eng.  stridulat(e) ; -or.] 
That  which  stridulates  or  makes  a  harsh,  grating 
noise. 

strid -a-la-tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  stridulat(e) ;  -ory.] 
Harsh  and  creaking ;  stridulous. 

strld  -u-lous,  a.  [Lat.  stridulus,  from  strideo— 
to  creak.]  Harsh,  creaking,  strident;  having  a 
thin,  squeaky  voice. 

“The  stridulous  strain  already  described.” — Harper’s 
Magazine,  July,  1886,  p.  286. 

strie-gls-ane,  s.  [After  Langen-Striegis,  Sax¬ 
ony,  where  found;  suit,  -ane  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Wavellite  (q.  v.),  of  a  straw- 
yellow  and  green  color. 

strife,  *stryf,  *stryfe,  s.  [O.  Fr.  estrif,  from 
Icel.  siridh—strite,  contention ;  O.  Sax.  &  O.  Fries. 
strid ;  Dut.  strijd;  Dan.  &  Sw.  strid;  O.  H.  Ger. 
strlt ;  Ger.  streit.] 

*1.  The  act  of  striving  or  endeavoring  ;  the  act  of 
doing  one’s  best. 

“  With  strife  to  please  you.” — Shakesp.:  All’s  Well,  v.  3. 
*2.  Endeavor  to  excel  another;  emulation,  exer¬ 
tion,  or  contention  for  superiority,  mental  or  phys¬ 
ical. 

“Son  and  father  weep  with  equal  strife 

Who  should  weep  most.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,791. 

3.  Contention  in  anger  or  discord ;  discord,  con¬ 
test,  enmity,  quarrel. 

“  Stay  your  deadly  stryfe  a  space.” 

Spenser:  E.  Q.,  II.  vi.  33. 

*4.  Opposition,  contrariety,  contradiction,  vari¬ 
ance. 

“as  if  between  them  twain  there  were  no  strife.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  405. 

*5.  That  which  is  contended  against ;  occasion  of 
contest. 

*f  For  the  difference  between  strife  and  discord, 
see  Discord. 

*strlfe'-ful,  *stry-ful,  *stry-full,  a.  [English 
strife;  -ful(l).]  Full  of  or  given  to  strife ;  conten¬ 
tious. 

“  Stryfull  minds  and  diverse  qualitee.” 

Spenser :  F.  Q.,  II.  ii.  13. 


strlg,  s.  [Striga.]  The  footstalk  of  a  flower, 
leaf,  or  bud. 

“The  cones  were  seriously  blackened  by  lice  at  the 
strig.” — Field,  Oct.  3,  1885. 
strl-gg  (pi.  strl'-gse),  s.  [Lat.] 

1.  Arch.:  The  fluting  of  a  column. 

2.  Bot.  (pi.) :  Little,  upright,  unequal,  stiff  hairs, 
swelled  at  their  bases. 

Strlg'-e§,  s.  pi.  [PI.  of  Mod.  Lat.  strix  (q.  v.).] 
Ornith. :  Owls ;  a  sub-order  of  Accipitres,  univers¬ 
ally  distributed;  equivalent  to  the  Striguke  of 
early  authors,  by  some  of  whom  they  were  called 
Accipitres  nocturni.  Outer  toe  reversible ;  tibia 
twice  as  long  as  tarsus ;  body  feathers  without  an 
after-shaft  or  accessory  plume  ;  plumage  .soft  and 
fluffy;  a  facial  disk.  Now  generally  divided  into 
two  families,  Strigidae  and  Bubonidse. 

strlg  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  strix,  genit. 
strig(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornithology : 

fl.  A  family  of  Accipitres,  equivalent  to  the  sub¬ 
order  Striges  (q.  v.).  Wallace  (Geog.  Dist.  Anirn., 
ii.  350),  puts  the  genera  at  23  and  the  species  at  180. 

2.  A  family  of  Striges  (q.  v.),  distinguished  by 
having  the  inner  surface  of  the  middle  claw  in¬ 
dented  with  minute  serrations,  and  the  breastbone 
without  clefts  in  its  hinder  edge.  The  type  is  Strix 
flammea.  [Strix,  s.,  2.] 
strlg  -II,  s.  [Lat.] 

1.  Classic  Antiq.:  An  instrument  used  in  baths 
for  scraping  off  the  sweat,  but  more  specifically 
useful  in  exciting  the 
action  of  the  skin  and 
tissues  beneath.  The 
three  examples  to  the 
left  in  the  illustration 
are  Roman ;  the  other 
is  from  a  statue  of  an 
athlete  using  the  strigil, 
by  Lysippus,  a  cast  of 
which  is  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum. 

2.  A  flesh-brush, 
strlg ’-Il-ose,  adj. 

[Dimin.  of  strigose.] 

Bot. :  Set  with  small, 
slender  strigee. 

strlg'-Ine,  a.  [Latin 
strix  (genit.  strigis)  =  an 
owl ;  Eng.  suff.  -ine. ] 

Ornithology:  Owl-like;  specif.,  applied  to  owls 
resembling  Strix  stridula,  as  distinguished  from 
those  of  which  A  luco  flammeus  is  the  type,  which, 
are  called  the  Alucine  section. 

*strlg-ment,  subst.  [Latin  strigmentum,  from 
strictus,  pa.  particip.  of  stringo=to  draw  tight,  to 
scrape.]  Scraping  ;  that  which  is  scraped  off  ;  ex¬ 
crement. 

“Many  besides  the  strigments  and  sudorous  adhesions 
from  men’s  hands.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  v. 

strIg-o-9eph  -g-lus,  s.  [Stringocephalus.] 
strlg  -ops,  s.  [Strtngops.] 
strl  -gose,  strl  -gous,  a.  [Lat.  sfrzgosws=lean, 
lank,  thin,  meager.] 

Bot.  (of  a  surface) :  Covered  with  strigee. 

Stri  -go-vlte,  s.  [After  Lat.  Strigovia= Striegau, 
Silesia,  where  found;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  dark-green  coating  of'  minute  crystals  on 
various  minerals  in  the  granite  of  Striegau,  Silesia. 
Hardness,  1’0;  specific  gravity,  3T44.  Composi¬ 
tion:  A  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina,  proto-and  ses- 
quioxides  of  iron. 

strike  (past  tense  *strak,  *strek,  *stroalc,  *strok, 
*stroke,  *strook,  *strooke,  struck,  pa.  par.  *stricken, 
*striken,  *strook,  *strooke,  struck),  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S. 
strican  —  to  go,  to  proceed  (pa.  t.  strnc,  pa.  par. 
stricen) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  strijken— to  smooth,  rub, 
spread,  strike;  Ger.  streichen  (pa.  t.  strich,  pa.  par. 
gestrichen) —to  stroke,  rub,  smooth,  spread,  strike; 
Icel.  strjuka  (pa.  t.  stra.uk,  pa.  par.  strokinn) =to 
rub,  to  wipe,  to  strike ;  Sw.  stryka= to  stroke,  wipe, 
strike,  rove ;  Dan.  stryge— the  same.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  go,  to  move,  to  run,  to  advance. 

“A  mous  .  .  . 

Stroke  forth  sternly.”  Piers  Plowman,  Prol.  188. 

*2.  To  fall. 

“ Strek  into  a  study.” — William  of  Palerne,  4,038. 

3.  To  pass  quickly  ;  to  dart,  to  penetrate. 

“Till  a  dart  strike  through  his  liver.” — Proverbs  vii.  23. 

4.  To  hit,  to  touch,  to  glance,  to  graze. 

“  Consider  the  red  and  white  colors  in  porphyre;  hin¬ 
der  light  from  striking  on  it,  and  its  colors  vanish.” — 
Locke. 

5.  To  make  a  quick  blow  or  thrust ;  to  hit. 

“Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike.” 

Pope:  Satires,  Prol.  203. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  gmidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


strike 


strike 
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6.  To  use  one’s  weapons  ;  to  fight ;  to  be  active  in 
fighting  or  on  any  occasion  of  employing  force. 

"Strike,  fellows,  strike.’’ 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  8. 

7.  To  hit,  to  collide,  to  dash,  to  clash;  as,  The 
hammer  strikes  against  the  bell  of  a  clock. 

8.  To  run,  dash,  or  be  driven  upon  the  shore,  a 
rock,  or  a  bank  ;  to  be  stranded. 

“After  the  vessel  struck  he  saw  water  rushing  into  the 
engine-room.” — - London  Daily  Telegraph. 

9.  To  sound  by  percussion,  with  or  as  with  blows  ; 
as,  a  clock  strikes. 

10.  To  cause  something  to  give  out  a  sound  by  per¬ 
cussion. 

“  She  strikes  upon  the  bell.” 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  ii.  1. 

*11.  To  give  out  a  sound,  as  of  music  ;  to  begin  to 
play ;  to  strike  up. 

“Let  our  drums  strike.’’ 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  4. 

12.  To  lower  a  sail,  flag,  or  colors,  in  token  of 
respect,  or  of  surrender  to  an  enemy  ;  hence,  to  sur¬ 
render,  to  yield. 

13.  To  quit  work  in  order  to  compel  an  increase 
or  to  prevent  a  reduction  of  wages,  or  to  secure 
shorter  hours  of  working,  or  other  like  cause. 

“About  1,000  hands  struck  at  two  of  the  principal 
works.” — London  Weekly  Echo. 

14.  To  take  root ;  to  grow,  as  a  slip  of  a  plant. 
[B.  22.] 

“The  young  tops  strike  freely  if  they  are  taken  off  about 
three  inches  long,  and  inserted  singly  in  some  sandy  soil 
in  small  pots.” — Field,  Marchl2,  1887. 

15.  To  take  a  course  or  line  ;  to  turn  or  break  off' 

“Hounds  striking  to  the  right.” — Field,  March  12,  1887. 

*16.  To  blast  or  destroy  life. 

“Then  no  planets  strike.’’ — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

*17.  To  steal  money.  (Slang.) 

“The  cutting  a  pocket  or  picking  a  purse  is  called 
striking.” — Greene:  Art  of  Coney  catching. 

18.  To  row,  from  the  oar  striking  the  water. 

“  This  rate  of  striking  was  kept  up  for  the  first  mile.” — 
Field,  March  5,  1887. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  touch  or  hit  with  some  force,  either  with 
the  hand  or  with  some  instrument;  to  smite;  to 
give  a  blow  to,  with  the  hand  or  with  an  instrument 
either  held  in  the  hand  or  propelled  in  some  way. 

“  I  have  ever  known  thee  a  coward,  and  therefore  durst 
never  strike  thee.” — Beaum.  &•  Flet.:  King  and  No  King, 

2.  To  give,  inflict,  or  deal. 

“  Who  would  be  free,  themselves  must  strike  the  blow.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  ii.  76. 

8.  To  dash,  to  hit,  to  knock.  (With  the  instru¬ 
ment  as  object.) 

“  He  struck  his  hand  upon  his  breast.” 

Shakesp..-  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,842. 

4.  To  produce  by  a  blow  or  blows. 

“From  the  Dauphin’s  crest  thy  sword  struck  fire.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  I.,  v.  6. 

5.  To  cause  to  ignite  by  friction ;  as,  to  strike  a 
match. 

6.  To  stamp  with  a  stroke  ;  to  impress ;  hence,  to 
mint,  to  coin. 

“Some  very  rare  coins,  struck  of  a  pound  weight,  of 
gold  and  silver,  Constantius  sent  to  Chilperick.” — Arbuth - 
not:  On  Coins.  * 

7.  To  impress,  to  stamp. 

“There  seems  to  be  a  constant  decay  of  all  our  ideas, 
even  of  those  which  are  struck  deepest.” — Locke. 

8.  To  throw,  to  dash.  ( Exodus  xii.  7.) 

9.  To  thrust  in ;  to  cause  to  enter  or  penetrate ; 
as,  A  tree  strikes  its  root  into  the  ground. 

10.  To  cause  to  sound  by  beating;  to  begin  to 
beat,  as  a  drum.  [IT  16.  (1)  6.] 

11.  To  notify  by  sound. 

“It  struck  nine  as  we  were  coming  up  the  street.”— 

J.  Worboise;  Sissie ,  ch.  xx. 

*12.  To  sound  ;  to  begin  to  sing  or  play. 

“Strike  a  free  inarch  to  Troy.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida ,  v.  10. 

13.  To  light  upon ;  to  hit  or  pitch  upon  ;  to  fall  in 
with. 

“We  strike  a  trail,  two  or  three  days  old,  of  some 
former  hunters.” — Burroughs:  Pepacton,  p.  291. 

*14.  To  touch  lightly ;  to  stroke ;  to  pass  lightly. 

“ Strike  his  hand  over  the  place.” — 2  Kings  v.  11. 


17.  To  affect  in  a  particular  manner  by  a  sudden  name  off  the  list  of  persons  qualified  to  practice. 


impression  or  impulse. 

“  This  parting  strikes  poor  lovers  dumb.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  2. 

18.  To  impress  strongly ;  to  affect  sensibly  with 
strong  emotion. 

“I  am  struck  with  sorrow.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  v.  6. 

19.  To  produce  by  a  sudden  action ;  to  effect  or 
cause  at  once. 

“Should  strike  such  terror  to  his  enemies.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  3. 


This  may  be  done  at  his  own  request,  but  it  is  the 
invariable  penalty  in  cases  of  gross  professional 
misconduct.  (Eng.) 

“  There  has  been  no  misconduct  shown  of  a  character 
to  justify  striking  the  man’s  name  off  the  rolls.” — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

14.  To  strike  oil:  [Oil,  s.,  1[.] 

15.  To  strike  out: 

(1)  To  produce  by  striking  or  collision;  as,  to 
strike  out  fire  with  a  steel. 

(2)  To  blot  out,  to  erase,  to  efface. 

To  plan  or  excogitate  by  a  quick  effort ;  to  hit 


20.  To  occur  to ;  to  appear  in  a  certain  light ;  as,  up?n-  to  ipyent>  to  devise,  to  contrive ;  as,  to  strike 
That  did  not  strike  me.  out  a  new  hne. 


21.  To  make  and  ratify.  [Lat .  foedus  ferire  i] 

“  I  come  to  offer  peace  :  to  reconcile 

Past  enmities  ;  to  strike  perpetual  leagues 
WithYanoc.”  A.  Philips:  Briton. 

22.  To  propagate  by  slips  or  cuttings ;  to  insert 
cuttings  in  the  soil.  [A.  14.] 

“  The  way  to  strike  them  is  to  take  off  the  points  of  any 
of  the  young  shoots,  and  after  trimming  them  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way,  they  should  be  inserted  in  sandy  soil.” — Field, 
Oct.  8, 1885. 

23.  To  level;  as  a  measure  of  grain,  salt,  or  the 
like,  by  scraping  off  with  a  straight  instrument  all 
that  is  above  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  vessel  in 
which  the  grain,  &c.,  is  contained.  [Struck- 
measure.] 

24.  To  lower,  as  the  yards  of  a  vessel ;  to  let  down, 
as  a  sail  or  flag,  in  token  of  submission  or  sur¬ 
render. 

25.  To  take  down  ;  to  lower  and  pack  up ;  as,  to 
strike  tents. 

*26.  To  take  forcibly  or  fraudulently. 

27.  To  lade  into  a  cooler,  as  the  cane-juice  in 
sugar-making. 

*28.  To  tap,  as  a  cask,  &c. 

“  Strike  the  vessels,  ho, 

Here’s  to  Caesar.” 

Shakesp .:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  7. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  strike  and  to 
beat,  see  Beat. 

IT  1.  To  strike  a  balance: 

Book-keep. :  To  bring  out  the  amount  due  on  one 
or  other  of  the  sides  of  a  debtor  and  creditor 
account ;  hence,  in  general,  to  ascertain  on  which 
side  the  preponderance  lies. 

2.  To  strike  a  center  (or  centering) : 

Arch. :  To  remove  the  center  or  centering  from  an 
arch. 

3.  To  strike  a  jury : 

Law :  To  constitute  a  special  jury  ordered  by  a 
court,  by  each  party  striking  out  a  certain  number 
of  names  from  a  prepared  list  of  jurors,  so  as  to 
reduce  it  to  the  number  required  by  law. 

4.  To  strike  a  rate :  To  assess  and  seal  a  rate  for¬ 
mally. 

“  Both  bodies  had  struck  rates.” — London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph. 

5.  To  strike  at:  To  make  or  aim  .a  blow  at;  to 
make  an  attack  on ;  to  attack. 

“A  puny  subject  strikes 

At  thy  great  glory.” — Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iv.  2. 

6.  To  strike  down:  To  prostrate  by  a  blow  or 
blows ;  to  fell. 

7.  To  strike  home:  To  give  an  effective  blow. 

8.  To  strike  in : 

*(1)  To  go  in  suddenly;  to  disappear  from  the 
surface,  with  internal  consequences,  as  an  eruption 
on  the  skin. 

(2)  To  interrupt,  to  interpose. 

*9.  To  strike  into : 

(1)  To  break  forth  or  out  into  ;  to  be  put  into  any 
state  by  some  sudden  act  or  motion. 

“It  struck  on  a  sudden  into  such  reputation,  that  it 
scorns  any  longer  to  sculk,  but  owns  itself  publickly.” — 
Government  of  the  Tongue. 


(4)  In  boxing,  to  deliver  a  blow  straight  from  the 
shoulder. 

(5)  To  direct  one’s  course  in  swimming ;  as,  He 
struck  out  for  land. 

(6)  To  wander;  to  make  a  sudden  excursion. 

“  When  a  great  man  strikes  out  into  a  sudden  irregu¬ 
larity,  he  needs  not  question  the  respect  of  a  retinue.” — 
Collier. 

16.  To  strike  soundings: 

Naut.:  To  ascertain  the  depth  of  water  with  a 
hand-lead,  &c. 

17.  To  strike  up: 

(1)  Transitive : 

(a)  To  drive  up  with  a  blow. 

(b)  To  begin  to  play  or  sing. 

"Strike  up  the  drum.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III., 
v.3. 

(c)  To  enter  into,  to  contract. 

“  He  is  distressed  at  the  notion  of  Fanny  having  struck 
up  an  acquaintance  with  her  next-door  neighbors.” — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

(2)  Intrans.:  To  begin  to  play  or  sing.  (Shakesp.: 
Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  4.) 

18.  To  strike  work :  To  leave  off  work,  especially 
in  order  to  compel  an  increase  or  to  prevent  a 
reduction  of  wages,  &c.  [A.  13.  ] 

“The  colliers  .  .  .  ha ve  struck  work  against  a  pro¬ 

posed  reduction  in  wages.” — London  Weekly  Echo. 

*19.  To  strike  hands :  To  shake  hands. 

*20,  Strike  me  luck,  Strike  me  lucky:  An  expres¬ 
sion  formerly  used  by  the  lower  orders  when  strik¬ 
ing  a  bargain,  and  alluding  to  the  custom  of  striking 
hands  on  ratification  of  the  bargain,  when  the 
buyer  left  in  the  hand  of  the  seller  an  earnest 
penny.  (Now  only  used  as  a  slang  oath  or  ejacula¬ 
tion.)  (Eng.) 

“  Come,  strike  me  luck  with  earnest  and  draw  the  writ¬ 
ings.”  Beaum.  <X  Flet.:  Scornful  Lady,  ii. 

strike,  s.  [Strike,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  instrument,  consisting  of  a  strip  of  wood  or 
metal,  with  a  straight  edge,  used  in  leveling  a 
measure  of  grain,  salt,  or  the  like,  by  scraping  off 
what  is  above  the  level  of  the  measure ;  hence  the 
term  struck  measure  as  distinguished  from  heaped 
measure. 

*2.  A  bushel ;  four  pecks. 

3.  A  measure  of  four  bushels,  or  half  a  quarter. 
(Prov.  Eng.) 

4.  A  number  (twenty-five)  of  eels ;  ten  strikes 
make  a  bind.  (Prov.  Eng.) 

5.  An  iron  pale  or  standard  in  a  gate  or  fence. 

6.  The  act  of  workmen,  in  any  trade  or  branch  of 
industry,  when  they  leave  their  work  with  the 
object  of  compelling  the  masters  to  concede  certain 
demands  made  by  them,  as  an  advance  of  wages,  the 
withdrawal  of  a  notice  of  reduction  of  wages,  a 
shortening  of  the  hours  of  work,  the  withdrawal  of 
any  obnoxious  rule  or  regulation,  or  the  like. 

“A  general  strike  such  as  is  suggested  would  be  little 
6hort  of  a  national  calamity.” — London  Weekly  Echo. 

IT  For  a  long  time  the  legal  status  of  strikes  has 
been,  in  this  country,  a  matter  of  dispute,  but  of 
recent  years  the  precedents  set  by  Judges  Jenkins, 


(2)  To  turn  into  quickly  and  abruptly ;  to  betake  Wood,  and  Grosscup,  of  the  United  States  Courts, 
one’s  self  quickly  into.  seem  to  leave  no  doubt  that  strikers  are  within  the 


10.  To  strike  in  with :  To  conform  to ;  to  suit  itself 
to ;  to  agree  with  at  once. 

“  He  immediately  struck  in  with  them;  but  described 
this  march  to  the  temple  with  so  much  horror,  that  he 
shivered  every  joint.” — Addison:  Freeholder. 

11.  To  strike  it  rich :  To  have  or  experience  a  sud¬ 
den  or  unexpected  good  fortune. 

12.  To  strike  off: 

(1)  To  knock  off  or  separate  by  a  blow  or  any  sud¬ 
den  action. 

(2)  To  erase,  to  strike  out. 

The  Czar’s  ukase  striking  Prince  Alexander  off  the 


15.  To  prostrate,  to  blast,  to  confound,  as  by  some  Russian  army  list.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 


superhuman  power,  or  by  the  influence  of  the 
planets.  . 

“  Struck  Conoli  like  a  planet.” 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  ii.  2. 

*16.  To  afflict,  to  punish,  to  chastise,  to  smite. 

“To  punish  the  just  is  not  good,  nor  to  strike  princes 
for  equity.” — Proverbs  xvii.  26. 


(3)  To  erase  or  deduct  from  an  account ;  as,  He 
struck  off  ten  cents. 

(4)  To  impress,  to  print ;  as,  A  thousand  copies 
were  struck  off. 

13.  To  strike  off  the  rolls,  to  strike  one's  name  off 
the  rolls :  To  erase  the  name  of  from  a  list  or  roll ; 
specif.,  of  a  solicitor  or  an  attorney,  to  strike  his 


reach  of  the  laws  against  conspiracy. 

*7.  Full  measure;  hence,  excellence  of  quality. 
(Temple.) 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Brick-making:  A  small  piece  of  wood  used  to 
remove  the  superfluous  clay  from  the  mold. 

2.  Flax:  A  handful  of  flax  that  may  be  struck  at 
once. 

3.  Founding: 

(1)  A  hook  in  a  foundry  to  hoist  the  metal. 

(2)  A  paddle  or  straight-edge.  [Strickle.] 

4.  Base-ball:  Neglect  to  strike  at,  or  failure  to  hit 
a  good  ball  on  the  part  of  the  batsman  or  striker. 

5.  Metal-work. :  A  puddler’s  stirrer ;  a  rabble. 

6.  Mining: 

(1)  The  prolongation  or  extension  of  a  stratum  in 
a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  dip.  The  strike  is 
also  called  the  line  of  bearing.  If  a  stratum  dip  to 
the  north,  the  strike  is  east  and  west. 

“The  true  strike  of  the  reef  beiug  from  N.  40°  W.  to 
S.  40°  E.” — London  Standard. 


Mil,  bby;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion. 


$ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


strike-a-light 

(2)  The  place  where  the  vein  crops  out. 

7.  Sugar:  The  quantity  of  syrup,  the  contents  of 
the  last-pan,  emptied  at  once  into  the  coolers. 

IT  (1)  By  the  strike:  By  measure  not  heaped  up ; 
having  what  is  above  the  level  of  the  measure 
scraped  off. 

*(2)  Strike  of  day :  Break  or  dawn  of  day. 

(3)  Strike-or-silent : 

Horol. :  A  piece  in  a  clock  which  sets  the  striking 
parts  in  or  out  of  action.  In  the  latter  case,  it 
ushes  the  warning  piece  clear  of  the  pin  in  the 
our-wheel,  so  that  the  latter,  the  prime  agent  in 
the  striking,  is  allowed  to  revolve  without  setting 
in  motion  the  parts  which  affect  and  regulate  the 
striking. 

strike-a-light,  s. 

Anthrop. :  A  flint  implement  resembling  a  scraper 
in  form,  but  of  much  smaller  size,  often  found  in 
burial  places.  Evans  ( Ancient  Stone  Implements, 
p.  283)  believes  that  they  were  used  “  for  scraping 
iron  pyrites,  and  not  improbably,  in  la  ter  days,  even 
iron  or  steel,  for  procuring  fire.” 
strike-block,  s. 

Carp.:  A  plane,  shorter  than  a  jointer,  used  for 
shooting  a  short  joint. 

strike-hand,  s.  A  hand,  i.  e.,  a  workman,  on 
strike. 

“The  strike-hands,  however,  are  on  the  alert.” — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

strike-pay,  s.  Pay  granted  to  a  workman  on 
strike  by  the  trade-union  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
strik'-er,  s.  [Eng.  strik(e),  v. ;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  One  who  strikes  ;  one  who  uses  force  (formerly 
applied  especially  to  a  robber) ;  a  blacksmith’s 
assistant. 

“  Whilst  th’  immoderate  stroke’s  miscarrying  force 
Had  almost  borne  the  striker  from  his  horse.” 

Cowley:  Davideis,  iv. 

*2.  One  given  to  quarreling  or  blows ;  a  quarrel¬ 
some  person.  (1  Timothy  iii.  3.) 

3.  A  harpoon,  also  a  harpooner. 

“Wherever  we  come  to  an  anchor,  we  always  Bend  out 
our  strikers,  and  put  our  hooks  and  lines  overboard,  to  try 
for  fish.” — Dumpier:  Voyages  (an.  1684). 

*4.  A  wencher. 

5.  A  workman  who  is  on  strike. 

“When  the  train  arrived  with  the  men  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  strikers  it  was  found  that  a  large  crowd  had 
assembled  outside  the  station.” — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Forging: 

(1)  A  species  of  steam-hammer,  striking  in  a  man¬ 
ner  similar  to  the  trip-hammer,  but  operated 
directly  from  the  engine,  the  cam-wheel  being  dis¬ 
pensed  with.  It  may  be  adjusted  either  vertically 
or  horizontally,  or  at  any  angle. 

(2)  A  hardened  mold,  or  former,  upon  which  a 
softened  steel  block  is  struck,  to  receive  a  concave 
impression  from  the  striker.  Swages  are  made  in 
this  way,  the  two  portions  receiving  their  grooves 
from  a  striker  between  them.  [Swage,  s.] 

2.  Games:  The  player  whose  turn  it  is  to  strike 
the  ball  in  cricket,  lawn  tennis,  baseball,  golf,  bil¬ 
liards,  &c.  In  lawn-tennis  the  player  who  first 
delivers  the  ball  is  called  the  server  or  striker-in, 
the  other  the  striker-out. 

striker-in,  s.  [Striker,  s.,  II.  2.] 
striker-out, s.  [Striker,  s.,  II.  2.] 

Strik-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Strike,  a.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  Asadj.:  Affecting  with  strong  emotions  ;  sur¬ 
prising,  forcible,  expressive,  very  noticeable. 

“The  flowers  of  the  normal  form  are  golden  yellow, 
while  those  of  the  variety  are  pale  sulphur,  and  not  near 
so  striking.” — Field,  Feb.  17,  1887. 

C.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  strikes. 

2.  The  propagation  of  plants  by  cuttings  or  slips. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Arch,  t  The  removal  of  a  center  upon  which  an 
arch  has  been  built.  >  It  is  done  by  striking  the 
wedges  on  which  the  ribs  rest. 

2.  Join. :  Running  a  molding  with  a  molding- 
plane. 

striking-distance,  subst.  The  distance  through 
which  a  given  effort  or  instrumentality  will  be 
effective. 

striking-knife,  s.  A  triangular  steel  knife  for 
smoothing  hides, 
striking-machine,  s. 

1.  Leather:  A  knife  for  scraping  hides. 

2.  Metal:  A  machine  for  stamping  metals, 
striking-plate,  s. 

Carp. :  The  device  by  which  the  wooden  centering 
of  anarch  is  lowered  when  the  arch  is  completed. 
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striking-reed,  s. 

Music :  A  percussion  reed  in  harmoniums. 

striking-up  press,  s.  A  press  for  striking  up  or 
raising  sheet-metal  in  making  dishes,  pots,  pans, 
cups,  &c. 

Striking-watch,  s.  A  watch  which  indicates 
the  time  of  day  by  striking,  either  automatically 
or  in  response  to  the  pushing  in  of  a  knob. 

strlk’-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  striking;  -ly.]  In  a 
.striking  manner  or  degree ;  so  as  to  affect  or  sur¬ 
prise;  surprisingly,  forcibly, strongly,  impressively. 

“The  superiority  of  the  present  age  .  .  .  is  strikingly 
conspicuous.” — Knox:  Winter  Evenings,  ev.  70. 

strlk-Ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  striking;  -ness.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  striking ;  impressiveness. 

strik-le,  s.  [Strickle.] 

string,  *streng,  *stringe,  ^strong,  s.  [A.  S. 

strenge  (from  its  being  strongly  or  tightly  twisted), 
from  sfraw<7=strong  (q.  v.) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  streng , 
from  streng= strong ;  Icel.  strengr ;  Dan.  strceng ;  Sw. 
strdng ;  Ger.  strang ;  Gr.  stranggale=  a  halter,  from 
stranggos= hard  twisted.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  small  rope,  line,  twine,  or  cord ;  a  strip  of 
leather,  or  other  like  substance,  for  tying  or  fasten¬ 
ing  things. 

“I’ll  knit  it  up  in  silken  strings.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  7. 

2.  A  piece  of  thread  or  the  like,  upon  which  any¬ 
thing  is  strung  or  filed;  hence,  a  set  of  things 
strung  or  filed  on  a  line. 

“  I  have  caught  two  of  these  dark  undermining  vermin, 
and  intend  to  make  a  string  of  them,  in  order  to  hang 
them.” — Addison:  Spectator. 

3.  A  succession  of  things  following  in  a  line. 

“ Strings  of  camels  were  perpetually  traversing  the 
sandy  track.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

4.  Hence,  a  series  of  things  connected  or  follow¬ 
ing  in  succession  ;  any  concatenation  of  things  ;  as, 
a  string  of  arguments. 

5.  A  strip  of  leather  or  the  like  by  which  the  cov¬ 
ers  of  a  book  are  held  together. 

6.  The  chord  of  a  musical  instrument,  as  of  a  harp, 
a  violin,  a  pianoforte.  [II.  4.J 

“Among  the  strings  his  fingers  range.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  v.  19. 

7.  Hence,  in  the  plural,  the  stringed  instruments 
of  an  orchestra,  as  distinguished  from  the  brass  and 
wind  instruments. 

“With  the  orchestra  little  fault  could  be  found  beyond 
the  weakness  of  th e  strings.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

8.  The  line  or  cord  of  a  bow. 

“  When  twanged  an  arrow  from  Love’s  mystic  string.” 

Coleridge:  In  the  manner  of  Spenser. 

*9.  A  riband. 

“  Round  Ormond’s  knee  thou  tie’st  the  mystic  string, 
That  makes  the  knight  companion  to  the  king.” 

Prior:  Carmen  Seculare,  xix. 

10.  A  fiber,  as  of  a  plant. 

“In  pulling  broom  up,  the  least  strings  left  behind  will 
grow.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

*11.  A  nerve  or  tendon  of  an  animal. 

“The  string  of  his  tongue  was  loosed  and  he  spake 
plain.”—  Mark  vii,  35. 

12.  A  resource,  a  resort.  (Only  used  in  the  phrase, 
a  second  string= a  second  horse  entered  for  a  race.) 
[IT  2.] 

“In  three  instances  the  second  string,  according  to  the 
market,  was  successful.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

11.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.:  A  string-course  (q.  v.). 

2.  Billiards: 

*(1)  The  number  of  points  made  in  a  game. 

(2)  The  act  of  stringing  for  lead.  [String,  v.,  B.] 

3.  Mining:  A  small  vein  of  ore,  diverging  from 
the  main  vein  and  passing  off  into  the  rock.  Still 
smaller  veins  are  called  threads.  A  string  is  often 
worth  following  to  great  distances  from  the  vein 
from  which  it  diverges.  Miners  view  strings  as 
feeders  of  such  a  vein,  and  believe  that,  as  a  rule, 
its  productiveness  is  proportioned  to  their  number. 

4.  Music :  Prepared  wire  or  catgut,  plain  or  cov¬ 
ered,  used  for  musical  instruments.  Strings  of 
steel  or  brass  wire  are  used  for  all  instruments 
which  are  struck  with  hammers  or  plectra,  as  dul¬ 
cimers,  zithers,  mandolines,  and  pianofortes,  and 
strings  of  catgut  for  instruments  played  with  the 
unprotected  fingers,  or  with  a  bow,  as  guitars, 
harps,  violins,  violas,  violoncellos,  and  double- 
basses.  Violin  strings  are  made  of  catgut,  each 
string  being  of  a  different  thickness,  according  to 
the  tone  and  tension  required,  the  fourth  string 
being  covered  with  a  fine  wire,  either  of  silver  or 
white  metal;  hence  it  is  called  the  silver  string. 
The  covered  strings  on  the  guitar  are  upon  a  basis 
of  silk  instead  of  catgut,  and  the  double-bass  strings 
are  of  thick  gut  uncovered ;  the  two  lowest  strings 
on  the  violoncello  are  silver  strings. 


stringency 

5.  Shipwright.:  The  uppermost  row  of  planks  in  a 
ship’s  ceiling,  or  that  between  the  upper  edge  of 
the  upper  deck-ports  and  the  gunwale. 

6.  Horse-racing :  A  stable  or  stud  of  racers. 

IT  (1)  To  harp  upon  one  string :  To  talk  incessantly 
upon  one  subject  or  thing.  ( Colloq .) 

(2)  To  have  two  strings  to  one's  bow:  To  have  two 
expedients  or  resources  for  attaining  some  object ; 
to  have  two  objects  in  view. 

string-band,  s.  A  band  of  musicians  playing 
only  or  mainly  on  stringed  instruments  ;  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  orchestra  which  consists  of  stringed 
instruments,  as  opposed  to  the  wood  and  brass 
bands  respectively. 

string-beans,  s.  pi.  French  beans,  from  the 
string-like  fiber,  stripped  from  them  in  preparing 
them  for  the  table. 

♦string-block,  s. 

Music :  A  block  in  the  wooden-frame  pianoforte 
into  which  were  driven  the  studs  upon  which  the 
strings  were  looped. 

string-board,  s. 

Carp.:  One  of  the  slanting  pieces  of  stairs  into 
which  the  steps  are  notched, 
string-course,  s. 

Architecture:  A  course  of  brick  or  stone  project¬ 
ing  slightly  from  the  face  of  the  wall  and  forming  a 
horizontal  line.  It  may  be  flat,  molded,  or  enriched, 
string-gauge,  s. 

Music:  A  small  instrument  for  measuring  the 
thickness  of  strings  for  violins,  guitars,  &c.,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  disk  or  an  oblong  piece  of  metal,  with  a 
graduated  slit  and  engraved  table, 
string-organ,  s. 

Music :  A  musical  instrument,  the  sounds  of  which 
are  produced  by  the  association  of  a  free  reed  and 
wire  string, 
string-piece,  s. 

Carpentry  : 

(1)  A  horizontal  connecting-strip  or  plank  of  a 
frame. 

(2)  The  timber  beneath  a  staircase  which  forms 
the  soffit  or  ceiling. 

(3)  A  timber  in  a  floor  framing. 

string-plate,  s. 

Music:  An  iron  bar  in  a  pianoforte  frame  into 
which  are  inserted  the  studs  to  which  the  strings  are 
secured. 

string,  v.  t.  &  i.  [String,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  furnish  with  a  string  or  strings;  to  furnish 
with  nerves. 

“Orpheus’  lute  was  strung  with  poets’  sinews.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen ,  iii.  2. 

*2.  To  tune  the  strings  of,  as  of  a  stringed  instru¬ 
ment. 

“Here  the  muse  so  oft  her  harp  has  strung , 

That  not  a  mountain  rears  its  head  unsung.” 

Addison. 

3.  To  put  on  a  string. 

“  As  these  stars  were  but  so  many  beads 
Strung  on  one  string.” 

Donne:  Progress  of  the  Soul. 

*4.  To  make  tense ;  to  impart  vigor  to ;  to  tone. 

“By  chase  our  long-liv’d  brothers  earn’d  their  food; 

Toil  strung  the  nerves  and  purified  the  blood.” 

Dryden:  Epistle  to  John  Dryden,  88. 

5.  To  deprive  of  strings  or  fibers;  as,  to  ctrino 
beans. 

6.  To  tie  up  or  hang  by  a  string. 

“  Give  the  dogs  their  portion  of  liver  and  lights,  and 
string  up  the  carcases.” — Field,  Sept.  25,  1886. 
f7.  To  bind  with  string. 

“  Makers  only  string  the  bat  for  the  purpose  of  conceal, 
ing  defects  and  selling  the  article  at  a  higher  price.”— 
St.  James’s  Gazette,  Feb.  16,  1887. 

B.  Intransitive: 

Billiards:  To  determine  who  shall  lead  off,  each 
player  striking  his  ball  so  that  it  shall  hit  the  top 
cushion  and  come  back  toward  balk  ;  he  whose  ball 
stops  nearest  the  balk-line  being  entitled  to  choice 
of  playing  first. 

stringed,  a.  [Eng.  string ;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  strings. 

“We  will  sing  my  songs  to  the  stringed  instruments.” — 
Isaiah  xviii.  20  (1551). 

*2.  Produced  by  or  on  strings. 

“Divinely  warbled  voice 
Answering  the  stringed  noise, 

As  all  their  souls  in  blissful  rapture  took.” 

Milton:  The  Nativity . 

strln -gen-§y,s.  [Eng.  stringent) ;  -cy.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
stringent;  strictness. 

2.  Comm. :  Hardness,  dearness,  scarcity. 

“Within  the  last  few  days  Eastern  rates  are  much 

stronger,  owing  to  a  stringency  in  the  value  of  money  in 
India.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 
or,  wore,  wQlf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rffle,  full;  trjf,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  au  =  kw* 
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atrin-gen  -do,  adv.  [Ital.] 

Music :  A  direction  to  accelerate  the  time. 
String'-ent,  a.  [Lat.  stringens,  pr.  par.  of  stringo 
—  to  draw  tight.]  [Strict.] 

*1.  Binding  tightly,  drawing  tight. 

2.  Making  strict  claims  or  requirements;  strict, 
binding,  rigid,  severe. 

“What  is  more  unexceptionally  stringent  and  forcing.” 
— ISIore:  Antidote  against  Atheism,,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vii. 

string  -ent-ly,  adv,  [Eng.  stringent;  -ly.]  In 
a  stringent  manner  ;  strictly,  rigidly. 

“Proving  more  stringently  that  .  .  .  &o.” — More:  Im- 
mort.  of  the  Soul,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

String -ent-ness,  s.  [Eng.  stringent ;  -ness.]  The 
■quality  or  state  of  being  stringent ;  stringency, 
strlng  -er,  s.  [Eng.  string,  v.;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  strings,  as — 

1.  One  who  makes  or  furnishes  strings  for  a  bow. 
“The  offices  of  the  bowmaker,  the  fletcher,  and  the 

stringer,  were  all  kept  separate.” — Knight:  Pictorial  Hist. 
Eng.,  ii.  871. 

2.  One  who  files  or  arranges  on  a  string ;  as,  a 
stringer  of  beads  or  pearls. 

*3.  A  fornicator,  a  wencher. 

“Hath  been  an  old  stringer  in  his  days.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  i. 
II.  Technically  : 

1.  Carp. :  A  horizontal  timber  connecting  posts 
in  a  frame  ;  as — 

1)  A  tie-timber  of  a  truss-bridge. 

2)  A  horizontal  tie  in  a  floor  framing. 

2.  Rail.  Eng. :  A  longitudinal  balk  or  timber  on 
which  a  railway  rail  is  fastened,  and  which  rests 
on  transverse  sleepers. 

3.  Shipwright. :  An  inside  strake  of  plank  or  of 
plates,  secured  to  the  ribs  and  supporting  the  ends 
of  the  beams  ;  a  shelf-piece. 

string  -halt,  s.  [Eng.  string,  and  halt.] 

Farr. :  (See  extract.) 

“ Stringhalt  is  a  sudden  twitching  and  snatching  up  of 
the  hinder  leg  of  a  horse  much  higher  than  the  other,  or 
an  involuntary  or  convulsive  motion  of  the  muscles  that 
extend  or  bend  the  hough.” — Farrier’s  Dictionary. 

string'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  stringy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  stringy  ;  fibrousness. 

string -less,  a.  [Eng.  string ;  -Zess.]  Having  no 
strings. 

“His  tongue  is  now  a  stringless  instrument.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  ii.  1. 

strin-g6-§eph'-a-lus,  strig-6-§eph'-a-lus,  s. 
fGr.  strix  (genit.  strigos )  [Strix],  and  kephale=th.e 
head.] 

Paloeont. :  A  genus  of  Terebratulidse.  Shell 
punctate,  suborbicular,  with  a  prominent  beak. 
Hiring  ocephalus  burtoni  is  found  in  the  Middle 
Devonian.  There  is  a  Stringocephalus  schist  and  a 
Stringocephalus  limestone  in  the  Devonian  of  Ger¬ 
many.  The  latter  occurs  also  in  the  same  forma¬ 
tion  in  Devonshire. 

strin-gop -i-d£e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  string  op  (s) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith. :  A  family  of  Reichenow’s  Psittaci,  of  the 
same  extent  as  Stringopinee  (q.  v.). 

strin-go-pi'-nse,  strig-o-pi’-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.  stringop(s) ,  strigop(s ) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-mce.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Psittacidee  (q.  v.),  with 
a  single  genus,  Stringops  (q.  v.). 

string  -ops,  strig  -ops,  s.  [Gr.  strix  (genit. 
strigos)=an  owl,  and  ops=the  face.] 

Ornith. :  The  sole  genus  of  the  family  Strin- 
gopidse  or  the  sub-family  Stringopinee  (q.  v.),  with 
one  species,  Strigops  liabroptilus,  the  Kakapo  or 
Kakapoa  (q.  v.).  Buller  (Birds  of  New  Zealand, 
p.  28),  considers  S.  greyi ,  provisionally  recognized 
by  Gray  (Ibis,  1862,  p.  230),  to  be  only  a  variety. 
String'-wopd,  s.  [Eng.  string,  s.,  and  wood.] 
Bot.:  Acalypha  rubra. 
string -y,  a.  [Eng.  string ;  -y.] 

1.  Consisting  of  strings  or  small  threads  ;  fibrous, 
filamentous. 

“The  tough  and  stringy  coat  of  the  areca  nut.” — Cook: 
First  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Ropy,  viscid  ;  that  maybe  drawn  into  a  thread. 
*3.  Sinewy,  wiry;  as,  a  stringy  man. 

stringy-bark  tree,  s. 

Bot. :  A  popular  Australian  name  for  many  of  the 
Eucalypti,  from  the  fibrous  character  of  their 
bark  ;  specif.,  Eucalyptus  gigantea,  a  huge  tree,  400 
feet  high,  and  about  100  feet  in  girth  a  yard  from 
the  ground. 

strln'-kle,  v.  t.  or  i.  [A  variant  of  sprinkle 
<q.  v.).]  To  sprinkle.  (Scotch.) 
strln'-kling,  s.  [Strinkle.] 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  sprinkles. 

2.  That  which  is  sprinkled  ;  a  sprinkling. 


strln'-si-a,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Gadidse,  limited  to  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  The  species  live  at  a  greater  depth  than 
those  of  Gadus,  but  are  not  included  in  the  deep- 
sea  fauna. 

strip,  *strepe,  *strype,  *stryppe  (pa.  t. 
*strepte,  stripped,  *stripte,  pa.  participle  *strept, 
H-struped,  stripped),  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  strypan;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  stroopen=to  plunder,  to  strip  ;  strepen— 
to  stripe  ;  strippen=to  whip,  to  strip  off  leaves ;  O. 
H.  Ger .stroufen;  Ger.  streifen— to  graze.]  [Stripe.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  pluck,  pull,  or  tear  off,  as  a  covering.  (Fre¬ 
quently  with  off. ) 

“She  stripped  it  from  her  arm.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  ii.  4. 

2.  To  deprive  of  a  covering ;  to  skin,  to  peel. 
(Generally  with  of  before  the  thing  taken  away  ;  as, 
to  strip  a  tree  of  its  bark ;  to  strip  a  man  of  his 
clothes.) 

“And  stripped  his  limbs  to  such  array, 

As  best  might  suit  the  watery  way.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  36. 

3.  To  despoil,  to  plunder,  to  pillage  ;  to  deprive  of 
arms,  accoutrements,  &c. 

“A  corpse  which  marauders  have  just  stript  and 
mangled.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

4.  To  bereave,  to  deprive,  to  divest,  to  despoil,  to 
make  destitute.  (With  of  before  the  thing  taken 
away ;  as,  to  strip  a  man  of  his  possessions.) 

5.  To  take  away. 

“All  the  temporal  lands  would  they  strip  from  us.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  i.  1. 

*6.  To  uncover,  to  unsheathe. 

“Strip  your  sword  stark  naked.” 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

7.  To  unrig ;  as,  to  strip  a  ship. 

*8.  To  separate ;  to  put  away. 

“His  unkindness 

That  stript  her  from  his  benediction.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  3. 

*9.  To  pass  rapidly ;  to  run  or  sail  past ;  to  out¬ 
run,  to  outstrip. 

“  Before  he  reached  it  he  was  out  of  breath, 

And  then  the  other  stripped  him.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet. 

10.  To  press  the  last  milk  out  of,  at  a  milking  ;  to 
milk  dry  ;  as,  to  strip  a  cow. 

11.  Technically : 

1.  Agric.:  To  pare  off  the  surface  in  strips,  and 
turn  over  the  strips  upon  the  adjoining  surface. 

2.  Mach.:  To  tear  off  the  thread  of.  (Said  of  a 
screw  or  bolt ;  as,  The  screw  was  stripped.) 

3.  Tobacco-manuf. :  To  tear  into  strips  by  remov¬ 
ing  the  stem  ;  as,  to  strip  tobacco  leaf. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  take  off  the  covering  or  clothes  ; 
to  uncover,  to  undress,  partially  or  entirely. 

“After  passing  Sandford  lock  the  crew  stripped.” — 
Field,  March  6,  1887. 

2.  Mach. :  To  lose  the  thread,  or  have  the  thread 
stripped  off.  (Said  of  a  screw  or  bolt.) 

*[  To  strip  one’s  self: 

1.  To  deprive  one’s  self.  (Followed  by  of;  as,  to 
strip  one’s  self  of  all  one’s  possessions.) 

2.  Specif. :  To  undress  ;  to  take  off  one’s  clothes. 
“The  moment  they  saw  the  king  enter,  they  stripped 

themselves  in  great  haste,  being  covered  before.” — Cook: 
Second  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xi. 

strip-leaf,  s.  Tobacco  from  which  the  stalks 
have  been  removed  before  packing.  ( Simmonds .) 
strip  (1),  s.  [Strip,  v.,  Stripe,  s.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  narrow  piece,  comparatively  long. 

2.  A  stripling. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Carp. :  A  narrow  piece  of  board  nailed  over  a 
crack  or  joint  between  planks. 

“  When  a  plumed  fanne  may  shade  thy  chalked  face, 
And  lawny  strips  thy  naked  bosom  grace.” 

Bishojj  Hall:  Satires,  iv.  4. 

2.  Mining :  An  inclined  trough  in  which  ores  are 
separated  by  being  disturbed  while  covered  by  a 
stream  of  water  descending  the  strip. 

strip  (2),s.  [Norm.  Fr.  esfrippe=waste.]  Waste; 
destruction  of  fences,  buildings,  timber,  &c. 

stripe,  *strype,  s.  [O.  Dut.  strijpe ;  Dut.  streep 
-a.  stripe,  a  streak  ;  Low  Ger.  stripe=a  stripe  ;  stn- 
pen= to  stripe;  Ger.  streif  =  a  stripe,  a  streak,  a 
strip ;  Dan.  stribe.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  line  or  long  narrow  division  or  strip  of  any¬ 
thing,  of  a  different  color  from  the  ground. 

“There  is  a  very  beautiful  sort  of  wild  ass  in  this  .coun¬ 
try,  whose  body  is  curiously  striped  with  equal  lists  of 


white  and  black;  the  stripes  coming  from  the  ridge  of  his 
back,  and  ending  underthe  belly,  which  is  white.” — Dam- 
pier:  Voyages  (an.  1691). 

2.  A  linear  variation  of  color. 

3.  A  wale  or  discoloration  caused  by  a  lash  or 
blow. 

4.  A  stroke  made  with  a  lash,  whip,  scourge,  rod, 
or  the  like. 

“  With  his  stripes  vie  are  healed.” — Isaiah  liii.  5. 

5.  Color  as  the  badge  of  a  party  or  faction  ;  hence, 
distinguishing,  characteristic,  character,  feature ; 
as,  persons  of  the  same  political  stripe. 

*6.  A  blow,  a  stroke. 

“  But,  when  he  could  not  quite  it,  with  one  stripe 

Her  lions  clawes  he  from  her  feete  away  did  wipe.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  Y.  xi.  27. 

*7.  A  wound. 

“The  shaftes  of  Inde  were  very  longe,  a  yard  and  a 
halfe,  as  Arrianus  doth  saye,  or,  at  the  least,  a  yarde,  as 
Q.  Gurtius  dothe  saye,  and  therefore  they  gave  the  greater 
strype.” — Ascham:  Toxophilus,  bk.  ii. 

*8.  Pattern,  manner. 

“  I  shall  go  on;  and  first  in  differing  stripe 
The  flood-god’s  speech  thus  tune  on  oaten  pipe.” 

Browne:  Britannia’ s  Pastorals. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Entom.:  [Streak,  II.  1.  (1).] 

2.  Mil.  (pi.) :  Narrow  strips  of  cloth,  or  gold  or 
silver  lace,  worn  by  non-commissioned  officers,  to 
denote  their  rank,  and  as  a  mark  of  good  conduct. 
Rank  is  denoted  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  police 
force. 

3.  Weaving:  A  pattern  produced  by  arranging 
the  warp-threads  in  sets  of  alternating  colors. 

‘I  To  get  (or  lose)  one’s  stripes  : 

Mil.:  To  be  promoted  to  (or  reduced  from)  the 
rank  of  a  non-commissioned  officer, 
stripe-tail,  s. 

Ornith. :  Any  individual  of  the  Humming-bird 
genus,  Eupherusa.  There  are  three  species,  from 
Central  America, 
stripe,  v.  t.  [Stripe,  s.] 

1.  To  form  stripes  upon  ;  to  variegate  with  stripes ; 
to  form  or  variegate  with  lines  of  different  colors. 
*2.  To  strike,  to  lash ;  to  beat  with  stripes, 
striped,  a.  [Stripe,  s.]  Marked  with  or  having 
longitudinal  stripes  of  a  color  differing  from  that  of 
the  general  hue. 
striped-bellied  tunny,  s. 

Ichthy.:  A  popular  name  for  the  Bonito  (q.v.), 
from  the  fact  that  it  has  four  brownish  longitudinal 
stripes  on  the  under  surface. 

striped  hawk-moth,  s. 

Entom.:  Deilephila  livornica ;  veins  of  the  fore¬ 
wings  whitish. 

striped-hysena,  s.  [Hy^na,  1.] 
striped-lychnis,  s. 

Entom.:  A  night-moth,  Cucullia  lychnitis. 

striped-mouse,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Mus  barbarus,  an  elegant  little  mouse  tom 
the  north  of  Africa.  It  is  of  a  bright  yellowish 
brown,  with  longitudinal  dark-brown  streaks, 
striped  sack-winged  bat,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Saccopteryx  bilineata,  a  small  species  from 
Surinam.  [Saccopteryx.] 
striped-spermophile,  s. 

Zodlogy :  Spermophilus  tridecemlineatus,  a  small 
American  rodent,  from  six  to  eight  inches  long; 
color,  chestnut-brown,  with  seven  yellowish-white 
lines  running  along  the  back,  and  between  these 
six  rows  of  small  white  spots.  It  ranges  from 
Canada  as  far  south  as  Texas, 
striped-surmullet,  s. 

Ichthy.:  Mullus surmuletus.  [Muleus.] 

striped  twin-spot  carpet,  s. 

Entom.:  A  European  geometer  moth,  Larentia 
salicata. 

striped-wainscot,  s. 

Entomology:  A  European  night-moth,  Leucania 
pudorina. 

striped-wrasse,  s.  [Red-wrasse.] 

strip -ling,  *stryp-ling,  s.  &  a.  [A  dimin.  from 

strip  (1) ,  s.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  youth  in  the  state  of  adolescence 
or  just  passing  from  boyhood  into  manhood ;  a  ladi 

“Angel!  forgive  this  stripling’s  fond  despair.” 

Byron:  Heaven  and  Earth,  i.  3. 

B.  As  adj. :  Youthful ;  like  a  stripling  or  youth, 
(Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  i.  194.) 

strip -per,  s.  [Eng.  strip,  v. ;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  strips. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  File-making:  A  file-stripper  (q.  v.). 

2.  Carding:  A  device  for  lifting  the  top  flats 
from  the  carding-cylinder. 

3.  Tobacco-manuf. :  One  who  strips  tobacco. 
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♦strip  -pet,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  strip  (1),  s.]  A 
very  narrow  stream  ;  a  rivulet. 

“  From  whence  runneth  a  little  brook  or  strippet." — 
Bolinshed:  Descrip.  Scotland,  ch.  x. 

strip'-ping,  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.  [Strip,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  par ticip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  process  of  depriving  of 
the  covering  or  coat. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Carding :  The  operation  of  cleaning  or  remov¬ 
ing  the  short  fibers  from  between  the  teeth  of  the 
various  cylinders  and  top  flats. 

2.  File-making:  The  process  of  cross-filing  and 
then  draw-filing  file  blanks  to  prepare  them  for 
grinding  or  cutting. 

3.  Tobacco:  Removing  the  wings  of  the  tobacco 
Jeaf  from  the  stems. 

,  Stripping-knife,  subst.  A  tool  for  removing  the 
Dlades  of  sorghum  from  the  stalks,  previous  to 
grinding. 

stritph -el,  s.  [Strickle.] 
strive,  *stryve  (pa.  t.  *strived,  *strof,  strove , 
pa.  par.  striven ) ,  v.  i.  [O.  Fr.  estriver,  from  estrif= 
strife  (q.  v.) ;  Dut.  streven;  Low  Ger.  strewen;  Ger. 
streben;  Dan.  str&be;  Sw.  stafva.) 

1.  To  make  efforts ;  to  use  exertions ;  to  endeavor 
with  earnestness ;  to  work  hard ;  to  labor  earnestly ; 
to  try  hard ;  to  do  one’s  best. 

“Strive,  man,  and  speak.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline ,r.  6. 

2.  To  contend ;  to  struggle  in  opposition  ;  to  fight, 
to  contest.  (Followed  by  against  or  with  before 
the  person  or  thing  opposed,  and  for  before  the 
object  sought.) 

“  The  state  that  strives  for  liberty,  though  foil’d,  .  . 
Deserves  at  least  applause  for  her  attempt.” 

Cowper:  Task,  v.  367. 

3.  To  quarrel  or  contend  with  each  other ;  to  be 
at  variance,  or  come  to  be  so ;  to  be  in  contention, 
dispute,  or  altercation. 

“The  fatal  colors  of  our  striving  houses.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  il.  5. 
’•'i.  To  oppose  by  contrariety  of  qualities. 

“  Now  private  pity  strove  with  public  hate, 

Reason  with  rage  and  eloquence  with  fate.” 

Denham. 

5.  To  vie;  to  be  comparable;  to  emulate;  to  con* 
tend  in  excellence.  ( Chaucer :  C.  T.,  1,036.) 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  strive  and  to  con¬ 
tend,  see  Contend,  If  (2). 

♦strive,  *stryve,  s.  [Strive,  «.] 

1.  A  striving,  an  effort,  an  exertion. 

2.  Strife,  contention. 

"And  whanne  ye  schulen  here  bateilis  and  stryues 
withinne  [aeditiones];  nyle  ye  be  aferd.” — Wycliffe:  Luke 
xxi. 

8trlv  -er,  s.  [Eng.  striv(e.),  v. ;  - er .]  One  who 
strives  or  contends  ;  one  who  makes  efforts  of  body. 

“  An  imperfect  striven  may  overcome  sin  in  some 
instances.” — Glanvill:  Discourses,  ser.  1. 

striv -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Strive,  «.] 
striv  -Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  striving;  -ly.]  In  a 
Striving  manner ;  with  great  exertions  or  efforts. 

strlx,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  strix=stringx=an  owl, 
lit.,  the  screecher,  from  strizo ,  trizo=  to  screech,  to 
scream.] 

Ornithology : 

*1.  A  genus  founded  by  Linneeus,  containing  all 
the  owls  known  to  him.  This  genus  was  divided  by 
Brisson,  who  made  Strix  stridula  (Linn.),  the 
Tawny  Owl  (the  Syrnium  alucoot  some  authors), 
the  type  of  his  genus  Strix  [3],  and  the  8.  otus 
(Linn.),  the  type  of  a  new  genus,  Asio.  (Ibis,  1876, 
p.  94-104.) 

f2.  A  genus  founded  by  Savigny,  with  S.flammea 
(Linn.),  the  Screech  Owl,  as  its  type.  Fleming 
gave  to  this  bird  the  generic  name  Aluco  (Latin¬ 
ized  from  Ital.  allucco.  probably  by  Gaza,  the  trans¬ 
lator  of  Aristotle,  1503),  and  defined  it  thus:  Beak 
straight  at  base,  decurved  towards  point;  nostrils 
oval,  oblique ;  facial  disc  large  and  complete,  nar¬ 
rowing  rapidly  below  the  eyes  towards  the  beak ; 
auditory  opening  square,  large,  furnished  with  a 
large,  nearly  rectangular  operculum;  wings  long 
and  ample ;  tail  shortish ;  legs  long  and  slender, 
clothed  with  downy  feathers  to  the  origin  of  the 
toes;  hind  toe  reversible;  head  smooth,  not  fur¬ 
nished  with  tufts.  Very  many  authors,  however, 
still  retain  the  name  Strix.  This  genus  is  the  type 
of  the  Alucine  section,  in  which  the  hinder  margin 
of  the  sternum  is  entire  or  slightly  sinuated,  the 
keel  united  with  the  furcula,  and  the  manubrial 
process  absent;  the  beak  in  all  is  straight  at  the 
ba^e,  and  the  claw  of  the  middle  toe  serrated  on 
the  inner  edge. 

3.  According  to  Brisson,  and  the  modern  taxon¬ 
omists,  a  genus  of  Strigidse,  with  several  species, 


widely  distributed.  Bill  decurved  from  the  base; 
nostrils  large ;  facial  disk  large  and  complete ;  ears 
large  and  furnished  in  front  with  a  large,  crescentic 
operculum,  broad  below,  tapering  above;  wings 
short  and  rounded ;  tail  long,  concave  beneath  ;  legs 
and  toes  feathered  ;  head  large,  round,  and  without 
tufts.  The  genus  is  the  type  of  the  Strigine  sec¬ 
tion,  in  which  the  hinder  margin  of  the  sternum  is 
characterized  by  two  or  four  more  or  less  deep 
clefts.  This  _  section  may  be  further  sub-divided 
into  owls  which  do,  and  owls  which  do  not  possess 
an  operculum. 

stroam,  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful;  perhaps  allied  to 
stream.'] 

1.  To  wander  about  idly  ;  to  roam,  to  stroll. 

“  He  .  .  .  stroamed  up  and  down  the  room.” — Mad. 
iy Arblay:  Camilla,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xx. 

2.  To  walk  with  long  strides.  (Prov.) 

stroan,  v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  spout;  to 
make  water.  (Scotch.) 

“  But  he  wad  stan’t  as  glad  to  see  him, 

And  stroan’ t  on  stanes  an’  hillocks  wi’  him.” 

Burns:  The  Twa  Dogs. 

Stro-bl  -la,  s.  [Gr.  strobilos— anything  twisted 
up,  a  fir-apple,  a  pine-cone;  strepho— to  twist,  to 
turn.] 

Zodlogy : 

1.  A  mature  tapeworm,  with  its  generative  seg¬ 
ments.  [Proglottis.] 

2.  The  name  given  by  Sars  to  a  stage  in  the  life- 
history  of  the  Lucemarida,  when  the  hydra-tuba 
developed  a  mass  of  reproductive  zoOids  arranged 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  pine-cone. 

strob-I-la’-ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  strobil(a) ; 
- aceous .]  The  same  as  Strobiliform  (q.  v.). 

Strob-I-lan'-the§,  s.  [Greek  strobilos=  any  thing 
twisted,  and  anthos= a  flower.] 

Bot.:  A  large  genus  of  Ruellieee.  Strobilanthes 
flaccidifolius,  growing  in  Assam  and  Burmah,  yields 
a  valuable  blue  dye. 

stro  -bile,  stro-bl'-liis,  s.  [Strobila.] 

Botany  : 

1.  An  ament  converted  into  a  pericarp.  (Linnaeus) 
[Cone,  II.  6.J 

2.  Any  similar  fruit. 

3.  An  imbricated  scaly  inflorescence. 

4.  Hard  scales  arising  from  spirally-arranged 
imbricated  flowers. 

stro-bll  -I- form,  a.  [Eng.  strobile,  and  form.] 
Shaped  like  a  strobile. 

stro-bi’-line,  a.  [Eng.  str obi  1(e) ;  adj.  suff.  -ine.] 
Pertaining  to  a  strobile  ;  cone-shaped, 
strob  -I-li -te§,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  strobil(us)  ;  - ites .] 
Palcebot. :  A  provisional  genus  of  fossil  fruits, 
stro-bl'-lus,  s.  [Strobile.] 
stro -cal,  stro-kal,  stro  -kle,  subst.  [Etym. 

doubtful.] 

Glass:  A  shovel  for  frit,  sand,  &c.  It  has  turned- 
up  edges  to  increase  its  holding  capacity. 

♦strpde,  s.  [Strude.] 
strode,  pret.  of  v.  [Stride,  v.] 
stroem'-Ite,  s.  [After Herr  Stroem,  of  Sweden; 
suff.  -ite  (Min.) ;  Ger.  strbmit .] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Rhodochrosite  (q.  v.). 

♦strof,  pret.  of  v.  [Strive,  v.] 
strog  -an-6-vite,  s.  [After  Count  Stroganov; 
suff.  -ite  (Min\) ;  Ger.  stroganowit.  ] 

Min.:  An  altered  form  of  Scapolite  (q.  v.),  con¬ 
taining  carbonate  of  lime.  Found  at  Sludianka, 
Transbaikal. 

♦stroie,  v.  t.  [Strov.] 

♦stroi-er,  s.  [Stroter.] 
stro'-kal.  s.  [Strocal.] 

♦stroke,  *stroQk,  pret.  ofv.  [Strike,  v.] 
stroke,  *stroak,  *strok,  *strook,  s.  [A.  S.  strdc, 
pa.  t.  of  strican=to  strike ;  Ger.  streich.  J 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  blow,  a  knock;  the  striking  of  one  body 
against  another;  the  action  of  one  body  upon 
another  when  brought  into  sudden  contact  with  it ; 
the  sudden  effectof  forcible  contact ;  specif.,  a  blow 
struck  by  means  of  the  human  arm ;  a  blow  with  a 
weapon  ;  a  hostile  blow. 

“And,  with  his  ax,  repeated  strokes  bestows 
On  the  strong  doors.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  Mneid,  ii.  656. 

(2)  The  moment  of  striking  (applied  to  a  clock)  ; 
the  sound  of  a  clock  striking  the  hours.  (Shakesp.: 
Richard  III.,  iii.  2.) 

(3)  A  dash  in  writing  or  printing ;  the  touch  of  a 
pen  or  pencil. 

“But  imitative  strokes  can  do  no  more 
Than  please  the  eye.”  Cowper:  Task,  i.  426. 


♦(4)  A  throb,  a  pulsation,  a  beat. 

“Twenty  strokes  of  the  blood.” 

Tennyson:  Elaine ,  716. 

(5)  A  caress,  a  stroking ;  a  gentle  rubbing  with  the 
hand,  expressive  of  kindness. 

2.  Figuratively :  .  . 

(1)  The  agency  of  any  hostile  and  pernicious 
power ;  fatal  assault  or  attack. 

“Dased  am  I,  much  like  vnto  thegise, 

Of  onestriken  with  dint  of  lightening, 

Blind  with  the  stroke,  and  crying  here  and  there.” 

Wyat:  Louer  describing  his  being  striken. 

(2)  A  sudden  attack  of  disease  or  affliction ; 
calamity,  distress,  mishap.  [If.] 

“  Some  distressful  stroke  that  my  youth  suffered.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  3. 

♦(3)  A  sudden  burst  or  flash. 

“A  stroke  of  cruel  sunshine  on  the  cliff.” 

Tennyson:  Princess,  iv.  518. 

(4)  A  touch;  an  effort;  an  attempt.  (Usually  in 
a  good  sense;  as,  a  bold  stroke,  a  master  stroke.) 

(5)  A  series  of  operations ;  as,  to  do  a  good  stroke 
of  business. 

*(6)  Power,  efficacy,  influence. 

“He  has  a  great  stroke  with  the  reader,  when  he  con¬ 
demns  any  of  my  poems,  to  make  the  world  have  a  better 
opinion  of  them.” — Dryden.  (Todd.) 

*(7)  Appetite. 

“  You  have  a  good  stroak  with  you.” — Swift:  Polite  Con¬ 
versation,  ii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Games :  The  act  of  striking  the  ball  with  the 
cue,  racket,  club,  &c.  (Used  in  billiards,  rackets, 
tennis,  golf,  &c.) 

2.  Rowing: 

(1)  The  sweep  of  an  oar. 

“Finishing  the  stroke  with  a  jerk.”— Field,  Sept.  4, 
1886. 

(2)  The  stroke-oar  or  strokesman  of  a  boat. 

“  Stroke  still  requires  more  life,  his  feather  also  is  not 
always  as  clear  as  it  might  be.” — Field,  March  6,  1887. 

3.  Steam-eng. :  The  length  of  rectilinear  motion  of 
a  piston,  pump-rod,  plunger,  &c.  The  stroke  of  a 
valve  is  called  its  travel  or  throw. 

1[  Stroke  of  paralysis  or  apoplexy : 

Pathol.:  A  sudden  attack  of  paralysis  or  apo¬ 
plexy. 

stroke-oar,  s. 

Rotving :  The  aftermost  oar  in  a  boat,  or  the  rower 
who  pulls  it ;  the  strokesman. 

stroke,  *stroak,  *stroake,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  strdeian, 
from  strdc,  pa.  tense  of  strlcan=  to  strike;  German 
streicheln—  to  stroke,  from  streichen— to  rub;  Dut. 
strooken ;  Dan.  stryge ;  Sw.  stryka.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  rub  gently  with  the  hand  to  express  kind¬ 
ness  or  affection  ;  to  rub  gently  in  one  direction  ;  to 
soothe. 

“  They  stroke  her  neck  ;  the  gentle  heifer  stands, 

And  her  neck  offers  to  their  stroking  hands.” 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  i. 

2.  To  smooth ;  to  rub  down ;  as,  stroking  the 
beard. 

3.  To  act  as  a  strokesman  to  or  in. 

“  Bicknell,  who  has  hitherto  stroked  the  boat.” — Field. 
Feb.  27,  1886. 

II.  Masonry:  To  work  the  face  of  a  stone  so  as 
to  produce  a  sort  of  fluted  surface. 

IF  To  stroke  the  wrong  way  of  the  hair:  To  ruffle, 
to  annoy. 

strok  -er,  *stroak  -Sr,  s.  [Eng.  stroke,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  strokes ;  specif.,  one  who  pretended 
to  cure  by  stroking  the  part  affected. 

“  They  will  remind  us  of  the  cures  worked  by  Greatrix. 
the  stroaker,  in  the  memory  of  our  fathers:  and  of  those 
performed  at  the  tomb  of  Abb6  Paris,  in  our  own.” — 
Warburton:  Works,  vol.  x.,  ser.  27. 

*2.  A  flatterer. 

strokes'-man,  s.  [Eng.  stroke ,  s.,  and  man.] 

Rowing:  The  man  who  pulls  the  aftermost  oar, 
and  thus  sets  the  time  of  the  stroke  to  the  rest  or 
the  crew ;  the  stroke-oar. 

str6k’-ing§,  *stroak  -ifig§,  s.  pi.  [Stroke,  «.'* 
The  last  milk  drawn  from  a  cow.  (Prov.) 

“The  cook  entertained  me  with  choice  bits,  the  dairy¬ 
maid  with  stroakings.” — Smollett:  Roderick  Random. 
ch.  xl. 

stro-kle,  s.  [Strocal.] 

stroll,  *stroyle,  v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Skeat,  it  is  a  doublet  of  straggle,  being  a 
frequent,  from  Dan.  stryge=to  stroll ;  Sw.  stryka.] 
To  rove ;  to  wander  on  foot ;  to  ramble  leisurely  or 
idly. 

“  ’Tis  she  who  nightly  strolls  with  sauntering  pace.” 

Gay:  Trivia,  iii.  267. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  gd,  p5t, 

or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cfir,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


stroll 

stroll,  subst.  [Stroll,  v.]  A  wandering  on  foot; 
a  leisurely,  idle  ramble. 

“Making  trespass  of  this  nature  a  specific  offense,  to 
be  more  severely  dealt  with  than  an  ordinary  stroll  upon 
alien  territory.”— Field,  Sept,  4,  1886. 

stroll  -er,  *stroul-er,  s.  [Eng.  stroll ;  -er.]  One 
who  strolls  about ;  a  wanderer,  a  vagrant,  a  vaga¬ 
bond  ;  specif.,  an  itinerant  or  strolling  player. 

“  Your  fathers  (men  of  sense  and  honest  bowlers) 
Disdain’d  the  mummery  of  foreign  strollers." 

Fenton:  Prol.  to  Spartan  Dame. 

stroll'-lng,  a.  [Stroll,  u.]  Wandering  about, 
itinerant;  not  staying  for  anytime  in  one  place. 
(Especially  used  with  actor  or  player.) 

is  a  strolling  actor,’ said  the  lieutenant,  con¬ 
temptuously.” — Dickens:  Pickwick ,  ch.  iii. 

stro  -ma  (pl. stro  -ma-ti),) ,  s.  [Gr.  stroma  (genit. 
stromatos)  =  a  bed.] 

1.  Anat.:  A  layer,  bed,  or  stratum. 

2.  Bot.:  A  thallus  (q.  v.),  specially  the  substance 
in  which  certain  perithecia  or  fructifying  cells  are 
immersed. 

stro-ma-te'-i-dse,  s.  pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  stromate(us) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pl.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthy.:  A  family  of  Acanthopterygii  Cottoscom- 
briformes,  with  two  genera,  Stromateus  and  Cen- 
trolophus.  Body  oblong  and  compressed,  covered 
with  very  small  scales;  eyes  lateral;  dentition  fee¬ 
ble  ;  oesophagus  armed  with  numerous  horny, 
barbed  processes ;  dorsal  single,  long,  without  dis¬ 
tinct  spinous  division. 

stro-ma'-te-us,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  fromGr.  stroma— 
a  bed.] 

Ichthy. :  The  type-genus  of  Stromateidae,  with  ten 
species,  from  tropical  and  sub-tropical  seas.  There 
are  no  ventral  fins  in  the  adult. 

♦stro-mat-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  stromateus=a  coverlet 
(pL  patchwork),  from  stroma= a  bed.]  Miscella¬ 
neous  ;  composed  of  different  kinds. 

stro  ma-tol-hgjf,  s.  [Gr.  stroma  (genit.  stro¬ 
matos)  =  a  bed;  suff.  -ology.] 

Geol.:  Stratigraphy  (q.  v.). 
stromb,  s.  [Strombus.] 

ZoOl.:  Any  individual  of  the  family  Strombid® 
(q.  v.),  though  some  authors  confine  the  name  to 
the  genus  Strombus  (q.  v.).  The  Strombs  are  very 
active,  and  feed  on  carrion.  Strombus  gigas,  the 
Fountain-shell  of  the  West  Indies,  is  one  of  the 
largest  living  shells,  sometimes  weighing  four  or 
five  pounds.  They  are  imported  in  large  numbers 
from  the  Bah  amas  for  the  manufacture  of  porcelain 
and  to  be  cut  into  cameos.  (See  illustration  under 
Strombus.) 

strom  -bl-dse,  s.  pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  stromb{us) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pl.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zoology  &  Paloeont.:  Wing-shells;  a  family  of 
Siphonostoma  (q.  v.).  Shell  with  expanded  lip, 
deeply  notched  near  can  al ;  operculum  claw-shaped, 
serrated  on  outer  edge.  Animal  with  large  eves  on 
thick  pedicels,  from  the  middle  of  which  the  slender 
tentacles  arise  ;  foot  narrow,  ill-adapted  for  creep¬ 
ing  ;  lingual  teeth  single  ;  uncini  three  on  each  side. 
Genera,  Strombus,  Pteroceras,  Rostellaria,  and 
Seraphs.  They  commence  in  the  Lias. 

strom  bld  -I  um,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  strombus 
(q.  v.),  and  Gr.  eidos  =  appearance.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Peritrichous  Infusoria,  family 
Halteriid®,  from  salt  and  fresh  water.  Animal¬ 
cules  free-swimming,  globose,  or  turbinate.  Their 
movements  are  extremely  rapid  and  irregular. 

tstrom-bu  -11-form,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  strombulus, 
from  Latin  strombus  (q.  v.),  and  forma  =  form, 
shape.] 

1.  Bot. :  Twisted  in  a  long  spire,  so  as  to  resemble 
the  convolution  of  a  Stromb,  as  the  legume  of  Aca¬ 
cia  stromb  ulif era. 

2.  Geol. :  Shaped  like  a  top. 

strom’-bus,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  strombos=  a  spiral 
shell,  a  top.] 

1.  ZoOl. :  Stromb ;  the  type-genus  of  Strombid® 
(q.  v.).  Shell  sub-ventricose,  tubercular  or  spiny: 
spire  short;  aperture  long,  with  a  short  canal 
above,  truncated 
below;  outer  lip 
expanded,  lobed 
above,  and  sin- 
uated  near  the 
notch  of  the 
anterior  canal. 

Woodward  puts 
the  species  at 
sixty-five,  from 
the  West  Indies, 

Medi terra  n  e  a  n, 

Red  Sea,  India, 

Mauritius,  China,  New  Zealand,  Pacific,  and  West¬ 
ern  America.  Found  on  reefs  at  low  water,  ranging 
to  ten  fathoms. 

2.  Paloeont.:  Five  species  from  the  Chalk  and 
three  from  the  Miocene  of  the  south  of  Europe. 


Strombus  Gigas. 
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stro-mgy  er-ine,  stro-mey  -er-Ite,  s.  [After 
Stromeyer,  the  discoverer  of  Cadmium  ;  suff.  -ine, 
-ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  but  occurring 
mostly  massive.  Hardness,  2'5-3  ;  specific  gravity, 
6'2-6*3 ;  _  luster,  metallic ;  color,  dark  steel-gray, 
tarnishing  on  exposure ;  streak  shining ;  fracture, 
sub-conchoidal.  Composition:  Sulphur,  15*8 ;  sil¬ 
ver,  t>3’l ;  copper,  31*1=100,  corresponding  to  the 
formula  Ags+CuS.  Occurs  with  copper  pyrites  at 
a  few  localities. 

Strom -nlte,  subst.  [After  Stromness,  Orkneys, 
where  found;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  supposed  by  Thomson,  who 
described  it,  to  be  a  carbonate  of  strontium, 
barium,  and  calcium.  Now  regarded  as  a  mixture. 

♦strond  -ward,  adv.  [Mid.  Eng.  sfron.d=strand; 
-1  card.]  Toward  the  strand ;  in  the  direction  of  the 
strand. 

“So  walkyng  to  the  strondward  we  bargeynyd  by  the 
wey.”  Chaucer:  Tale  of  Beryn. 

strong,  *streng,  *stronge,  adj.  &  adv.  [A.  S. 
strong,  strang;  cogn.  with  Dutch  streng ;  Icel. 
strangr;  Danish  streng ;  Sw.  str&ng ;  Ger.  streng— 
strict.  From  the  same  root  as  strain,  strait,  straight, 
stretch,  strict,  stringent,  strangle,  &c.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Having  physical  power  to  act;  having  the 
power  of  exerting  great  bodily  force ;  endowed  with 
strength  or  bodily  force ;  vigorous,  robust. 

“  The  strongest  body  shall  it  make  most  weak.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  1,145. 

2.  Having  ability  or  power  to  bear  or  endure ; 
having  physical  or  mental  passive  power. 

3.  Firm,  solid,  compact;  not  easily  broken. 

“  Though  the  ship  were  no  stronger  than  a  nutshell.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  1. 

4.  Acting  by  physical  force. 

“  If  by  strong  hand  you  offer  to  break  in.” 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  1. 

5.  Naturally  sound  or  healthy;  hale,  hearty;  not 
readily  affected  by  disease. 

“Better  is  the  poor,  being  sound  and  strong  in  consti¬ 
tution,  than  a  rich  man  afflicted  in  his  body.” — Eccles'. 
xxx.  14. 

6.  Able  to  sustain  attacks ;  well  fortified. 

“  From  his  strong  hold  of  heaven.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  228. 

7.  Having  great  military  or  naval  forces ;  power¬ 
ful,  mighty. 

“  Pompey  is  strong  at  sea.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  4. 

8.  Having  great  wealth,  means,  or  resources ;  as, 
a  strong  firm. 

9.  Powerful  to  the  extent  of.  (In  a  relative 
sense  when  preceded  by  numerals.) 

“Seven  thousand  strong." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  L 

10.  Having  force  from  rapid  motion ;  violent, 
forcible,  impetuous,  fierce. 

“How  long  shall  the  words  of  thy  month  be  like  a 
strong  wind?  ” — Job  viii.  2. 

11.  Having  great  force,  vigor,  or  power,  as  of  the 
mind,  intellect,  or  other  faculty. 

“Divert  strong  minds  to  the  course  of  altering  things.” 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  115. 

12.  Having  great  power  to  act;  furnished  with 
abilities  or  resources  ;  having  great  resources  ;  pow¬ 
erful,  mighty. 

“The  fiend  is  strong  within  him.” 

Shakesp, :  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  4. 

13.  Powerful,  forcible,  cogent;  having  power  to 
make  a  deep  or  effectual  impression  on  the  mind 
or  imagination  ;  effectual,  impressive. 

“  Strong  reasons  make  strong  actions.” 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  iii.  4. 

14.  Ardent,  eager,  zealous,  enthusiastic,  strenu¬ 
ous  ;  as,  a  strong  partisan,  a  strong  liberal. 

15.  Having  virtues  of  great  efficacy;  having  a 
particular  quality  in  a  high  degree. 

“This  poison  is  so  strong  and  violent.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12,799. 

16.  Full  of  spirit;  intoxicating,  heady  ;  as,  strong 
liquor. 

17.  Affecting  the  senses  forcibly ;  as— 

(1)  Affecting  the  sight;  disagreeably  or  forcibly 
bright ;  glaring ;  as,  a  strong  light. 

(2)  Affecting  the  taste  forcibly ;  as,  a  strong  flavor 
of  onions. 

(3)  Affecting  the  smell  powerfully;  as,  a  strong 
odor. 

18.  Of  a  high  degree ;  great,  violent,  earnest. 

“So  strong  a  liking.” — Shakesp.  ■  .4s  You  Like  It,  i.  8. 

19.  Substantial,  solid ;  not  of  easy  digestion. 

"Strong  meat  belongeth  to  them  that  are  of  full  age.” — 

Hebrews  v.  12. 


strongly 


20.  Loud,  powerful. 

"He  cried  with  a  strong  voice.” — Rev.  xviii.  2. 

*21.  Well-established,  valid,  confirmed;  not  easily* 
overthrown  or  altered. 

“An  ungodly  custom  grown  strong  was  kept  as  a  law.” — 
Wisdom  xiv.  16. 

*22.  Having  great  force ;  forcibly  expressed ;  eom- 
prising  much  in  few  words. 

“  Like  her  sweet  voice  is  thy  harmonious  song, 

As  high,  as  sweet,  as  easy,  and  as  strong." 

Smith.  ( Todd. ) 

23.  Numerous,  large ;  as,  a  strong  muster. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Comm.:  Tending  upward  in  price;  rising;  as* 
a  strong  market. 

2.  Gram. :  Applied  to  inflected  words  when  th& 
inflection  is  effected  by  internal  vowel-change,  and 
not  by  addition  of  a  syllable;  thus  swim,  swam, 
swum,  is  a  strong  verb.  [Weak.] 

B.  As  adv. :  Strongly. 

1[  To  go  (or  come)  it  strong:  To  do  anything  with 
energy  or  force.  (Slang.) 

If  Strong  is  largely  used  in  composition,  the  mean¬ 
ings  of  the  compounds  being  in  most  cases  self- 
explanatory;  as,  strong-backed ,  strong -smelling, 
strong-voiced,  &c. 

*strong-barred,  adj.  Shut  with  strong  bolte. 

(Shakesp.:  King  John ,  ii.) 

*strong-based,  a.  Standing  upon  a  firm  founda¬ 
tion.  (Shakesp.:  Tempest,  v.) 

♦strong-besieged,  adj.  Besieged  by  a  strong 
force.  (Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,429.) 

♦strong-bonded,  a.  Imposing  a  strong  obliga¬ 
tion. 

strong-fixed,  a.  Firmly  established. 

“  Strong-fixed  is  the  house  of  Lancaster.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  5. 

strong-framed,  a.  Possessed  of  a  strong  frame 
of  body.  • 

“  Tut,  I  am  strong-framed,  he  cannot  prevail  with  ml” 
— Shakesp..  Richard  III.,  i.  4. 

strong-hold,  s.  [Stronghold.] 
•strong-jointed,  a.  Having  strong  limbs. 

“  O  well-knit  Samson!  strong-jointed  Samson! " 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  LaboPs  Lost,  i.  2. 

♦strong-knit,  a.  Firmly-joined  or  compacted. 

“  Large  proportion  of  his  strong-knit  limbs.” 

Shakesp.;  Henry  VL,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  %. 

strong-man’s  weed,  s. 

Bot. :  Petiveria  alliacea. 
strong-minded,  a. 

1.  Having  a  strong  or  vigorous  mind. 

“Catharine,  clever,  strong-minded,  intrepid,  and  con¬ 
scious  of  her  power,  refused  to  stir.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  Not  womanly  or  feminine:  not  according  to 
female  character  or  manners.  (Applied  to  women 
claiming  equality  with  men.) 

strong-room,  s.  A  fire-proof  and  burglar-proof 
room  in  which  valuables  are  deposited  for  safety, 
strong-sand,  s. 

Founding :  Sand  containing  a  large  quantity  of 
clay,  and  therefore  tenacious, 
strong-set,  a.  Firmly  set  or  compacted, 
♦strong-siding,  a.  Strongly-siding  with  or  sup>- 
porting. 

“Attended 

By  a  strong-siding  champion.” 

Milton:  Comus,  212. 

♦Strong-tempered,  a.  Very  hard;  as,  strong- 

tempered  steel. 

strong-waters,  *.  pl.  Distilled  or  ardent  spirits; 

formerly  applied  to  acids. 

“Yet  in  melting  of  metals,  when  they  have  been  cal¬ 
cined  formerly  by  fire  or  strong-waters,  there  is  good  ns*' 
of  additaments,  as  of  borax,  tartar,  armoniao,  and  salt¬ 
petre.” — Bacon:  Physiol.  Rem.,  p.  415. 

♦strong  -hand,  s.  [Eng.  strong,  a.,  and  fccmd.J 

Violence;  superior  force. 

“Another  would  thrust  him  out  by  stronghand." — 

Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

strong'-hdld,  s.  [Eng.  strong,  a.,  and  hold.]  A 

fortress,  a  fastness,  a  fortif 
security. 

strofig’-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  strong,  a. ;  -tsh.]  Rather 
strong ;  somewhat  strong. 

“  These  included  a  strongish  contingent  from  Chatham/* 
—Field,  Feb.  26,  1887. 

strong'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  strong,  a. ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  strong  manner;  with  force,  strength,  or- 
power. 

“Shooke  so  strongly." — Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  xii. 


ified  place,  a  place  of 
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strongyie 

2.  With  parts  strong  and  well  put  together ;  as,  a 
house  strongly  built. 

3.  Firmly ;  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  easily 
shaken  or  moved. 

“You  are  so  strongly  in  my  purpose  bred.” 

Shakesp.;  Sonnet  112. 

4.  So  as  to  be  able  to  resist  attack. 

“  Dunsinane  he  strongly  fortifies.” 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  v.  2. 

5.  In  a  high  degree ;  greatly,  much,  violently. 

“  ’Twill  stir  him  strongly.'' 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

6.  "Vehemently,  forcibly,  eagerly;  with  energy  or 
earnestness. 

7.  In  large  numbers. 

stron  -gyle,  s.  [Strongylus.]  Any  individual 
of  the  family  Strongylidro  (q.  v.) 

stron'-g^l  -I-dae,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  strongyl{us) 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Nematoidea  (q.  v.l.  Body 
round,  sometimes  much  elongated  and  filiform ; 
mouth  round,  oval,  or  triangular,  frequently  very 
large,  naked  or  armed  with  a  horny  pharyngeal 
armature ;  tail  of  male  furnished  with  a  bursa, 
usually  emitting  two  spicules ;  in  some  the  bursa  is 
replaced  by  two  divergent  membranous  lobes.  Cob- 
bold  ( Entozoa ,  p.  83)  enumerates  the  following 
enera:  Strongylus,  Eustrongylus,  Sclerostoma(  = 
yngamus),  Dochmius,  Prosthecocaster,  Stenurus, 
Diaphanocephalus,  Stephanurus,  Deletrocephalus, 
and  Dicentrocephalus.  [Sclerostom  a.] 

stron'-gy-lus,  subst.  [Gr.  strongylos  =  round, 
rounded.] 

ZoOl. :  The  type-genus  of  Strongylidee  (q.  v.),  with 
the  chief  characters  of  the  family.  The  number  of 
species  has  been  variously  estimated  by  different 
authorities.  Strongylus  bronchialis  (the  female  an 
inch  long,  the  male  half  that  size)  infests  the  bron¬ 
chial  glands  in  man.  S.  ( eustrongylus )  gigas  is  the 
largest  known  ento-parasite,  the  male  measuring 
from  ten  inches  to  a  foot  in  length,  the  female 
attaining  a  length  of  over  three  feet ;  it  attacks 
man  and  the  lower  animals.  S.  micrurus  infests  the 
calf,  S.  contortus  the  sheep,  and  S.  armatus  the 
horse.  S.  quadridentatus=Sclerostoma  duodenale. 
[SCLEROSTOMA.] 

stron-ti-a  (ti  as  shl),s.  [Stkontian.] 

Chem. :  [Strontium-oxide.] 

stron-ti-an  (ti  as  shl),  s.  &  a.  [After  Strontian, 
Argyloshire,  where  first  found.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  Strontia. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  strontia;  consisting  of 
strontia. 

strontian -yellow,  s.  A  solution  of  strontia* 
added  to  chromate  of  potash.  It  is  a  pale  canary, 
and  is  a  permanent  color. 

stron'-ti-an-ite  (tiasshl),s.  [Eng.  strontian; 
suff.  -ite  {Min.);  Fr.  strontiane  carbonaUe;  Ger. 
etrontianit,  strontian .] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  belonging  to  the 
group  of  anhydrous  carbonates.  Hardness,  3‘5-4; 
specific  gravity  3'605-3‘713 ;  luster,  vitreous ;  color, 
white,  gray,  yellowish,  shade  of  green  occasionally ; 
transparent  to  translucent;  brittle.  Composition: 
Carbonic  acid,  29’8 ;  strontia,  70-2=100,  which  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  formula  SrOCC>2. 

stron-ti-an  o-cal  -9ite  (ti  as  shl),  s.  [Eng. 
strontian  ;  o  connect.,  and  calcite.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  calcite  in  which  a  part  of  the 
calcium  is  replaced  by  strontium. 

*str6n’-tl-te§,  s.  [Eng.  stront{ian) ;  -ites.] 

Chem. :  The  name  given  by  Hope  to  the  metallic 
clement  afterward  named  Strontia  (q.  v.)  by  Klap¬ 
roth. 

stron-tlt  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  stront{ites) ;  - itic .]  Per¬ 
taining  to  strontia,  or  strontium. 

stron  -tl-um  (or  ti  as  sin),  s.  [Latinized  from 
strontian  (q  v.).J 

Chemistry:  A  diad  metallic  element,  symbol  Sr, 
atomic  weight  87 -3,  specific  gravity  2-5418;  discov¬ 
ered  by  Crawfurd  in  1.787,  in  The  native  carbonate 
of  strontium,  and  obtained  in  the  metallic  state  by 
Davy  in  1808.  It  is  now  easily  obtained  by  the 
electrolysis  of  the  fused  chloride,  or  by  fusing  the 
chloride  with  an  alloy  of  sodium  and  lead.  It  has 
a  yellow  color  like  that  of  calcium,  and  acts  simi¬ 
larly  to  it  when  heated  in  chlorine,  oxygen,  &c.,  or 
when  thrown  on  water.  The  salts  of  strontium 
color  the  blowpipe  flame  a  carmine  red. 

IT  Strontium-carbonate=s£roniiamte;  strontium- 
sulphate=celesttfe. 

strontium-bromide,  s. 

Chem. :  SrBr2-  Prepared  by  heating  a  solution  of 
the  carbonate  in  hydrobromic  acid.  It  separates 
from  its  aqueous  solution  in  long  needles  contain¬ 
ing  three  molecules  of  water,  is  slightly  soluble  in 
alcohol,  easily  in  water. 
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strontium-chloride,  s. 

Chem.:  SrCl2.  Produced  by  heating  anhydrous 
strontia  in  a  stream  of  chlorine.  It  crystallizes  from 
water  in  deliquescent  needles  or  prisms,  which  dis¬ 
solve  easily  in  water  and  but  slightly  in  alcohol. 

strontium-hydrate,  s. 

Chem.:  SrH202— Sr  "0.H20.  A  crystalline  com¬ 
pound  produced  by  the  direct  union  of  water  with 
strontium  oxide.  It  has  a  great  attraction  for  car¬ 
bonic  acid. 

strontium-nitrate,  s. 

Chem.:  Sr(NC>3)2.  Prepared  by  dissolving  the 
native  carbonate  in  nitric  acid,  filtering  the  solu¬ 
tion  and  evaporating  until  a  pellicle  begins  to  form 
on  the  surface.  It  crystallizes  in  anhydrous  octa¬ 
hedrons  ;  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  very  soluble  in 
boiling  water.  Chiefly  used  in  the  preparation  of 
red  fire  (q.  v.). 
strontium-oxide,  s. 

Chemistry:  SrO.  Strontia.  Prepared  by  heating 
strontium  nitrate  to  redness.  It  is  a  grayish-white, 
porous  mass,  having  an  alkaline  taste  and  reaction ; 
specific  gravity  3-4,  infusible,  and  not  volatile. 
When  moistened  with  water  it  behaves  like  lime, 
becoming  hot  and  crumbling  to  a  powder. 

strop  (1),  s.  [The  older  form  of  strap  (q.  v.).] 
A  strap  ;  specifically,  a  razor-strop. 

strop  (2),  s.  [O.  Fr.  strope= the  loop  whereby  the 
oar  of  a  skiff  hangs  to  the  thowle  ( Cotgrave ) ;  Fr. 
itrope,  estrope—a  strop,  from  Lat.  stroppus,  strup- 
pus— a  band.] 

1.  Naut. :  A  rope  spliced  into  a  circular  form  to 
seize  around  a  block  for  hanging  it. 

2.  Rope-making :  A  rope  with  an  eye  at  each  end, 
used  in  twisting  strands. 

Strop,  v.  t.  [Strop  (1),  s.]  To  sharpen  with  or 
on  a  strop. 

stro-phan’-thln,  s.  [Strophanthus.]  An  active 
poisonous  compound  found  in  the  seeds  of  several 
species  of  strophanthus  (q.  v.).  It  is  prescribed  by 
physicians  as  a  heart-tonic. 

stro-phan'-thus,  s.  [Gr.  strophos  -  a  twisted 
band,  and  anthus=a  flower.]  A  genus  of  flowering 
plants  of  the  order  Apocynacece  (q.  v.).  Several 
species  are  well  known  under  the  name  of  twisted- 
flower.  [Strophanthin.] 

Stro’-phe,s.  [Gr,=a  turning.] 

1.  Gr.  Drama. :  The  turning  of  the  chorus  from 
the  right  to  the  left  of  the  orchestra,  the  return 
being  the  antisirophe ;  thepartof  a  choral  ode  sung 
during  the  act  of  so  turning ;  hence,  in  ancient 
lyric  poetry,  a  term  for  the  former  of  two  corre¬ 
sponding  stanzas,  the  latter  being  the  antistrophe. 
The  term  is  sometimes  used  in  relation  to  modern 
poetry. 

2.  Bot.:  The  spirals  formed  in  the  development 
of  leaves. 

Stro-phlc,  a.  [Eng.  strop  (e) ;  -ic.]  Relating  to 
or  consisting  of  strophes. 

stro-phi  d'-la,  s.  [Strophiole.] 

stro'-phl-o-late,  stro'-phl-o-lat-ed,  a.  [Eng. 

strophiol{e ) ;  suff.  -ate,  -ated.] 

Bot. :  Surrounded  by  protuberances, 
stro  -phi-ole,  *stro-phi-6  -1$.,  s.  [Lat.  strophi- 
olum=a  small  wreath  or  chaplet,  dimin.  from  stro- 
phium;  Gr.  strophion=a  band,  stay,  or  stomacher.] 
Bot. :  A  tubercle  surrounding  the  hilum  of  some 
seeds.  It  proceeds  from  the  testa,  independent  of 
the  micropyle,  or  funicle.  Example,  Viola.  Called 
also  a  Caruncle. 

stroph'-o-diis,  s.  [Gr.  strophos= a  twisted  band, 
and  odous—  a  tooth.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Cestraciontid®,  ranging  from 
the  Lower  Lias  to  the  Chalk. 

stro-phom  -e-na,  s.  [Greek  strophos=  a  twisted 
band  or  cord,  and  mene—  the  moon.] 

Palaiont. :  A  genus  of  Orthid®  ;  shell  semi-circu¬ 
lar,  widest  at  the  hinge  line;  concave-convex  radi- 
ately  streaked  ;  ventral  valve  with  an  angular  notch. 
Known  species,  129  ;  from  the  Lower  Silurian  to  the 
Carboniferous. 

fstroph-o-men-I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  stropho- 
men(a) ;  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee. ] 

Palaeont.:  A  synonym  of  Orthid®  (q.v.). 
stroph  -ij-lus,  s.  [Dimin.  from  Latin  stroplius; 
Gr.  strophos=a  twisted  band.] 

Pathology  :  Redgum,  Tooth-rash  ;  an  eruption  of 
minute  hard,  slightly-red  pimples,  clustered  and 
scattered,  affecting  infants  or  young  children.  The 
largest  number  of  pimples  are  on  the  face  and  the 
neck  It  arises  from  irritation  of  the  stomach,  and 
has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  lichen  modified 
by  the  delicate  skin  of  the  infant  affected.  The 
irritation  is  slight,  and  the  disease  not  dangerous. 
Unimportant  variations  have  led  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  species  Strophulus  intertinctus ,  .S',  con¬ 
fer  tus,  S.  candidus,  and  S.  volaticus. 


Stroud,  subst.  [Etym.  doubtful;  perhaps  from 
Stroud,  in  Gloucestershire,  England,  where  flannel 
and  cloth  are  manufactured  in  large  quantities.] 
A  kind  of  coarse  blanket  or  garment  of  strouding 
worn  by  the  Indians  of  North  America. 

stroud  -lug,  s.  [Stroud.] 

Fabric :  A  coarse  kind  of  cloth  employed  in  the 
trade  with  the  North  American  Indians;  materials 
for  strouds. 

*strout,  *stroute,  *strowt-yn,  verb  i.  &  trans. 

[Strut,  v .] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  swell,  to  puff. 

“  His  here  strouted  as  a  fanne  large  and  brode.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,316. 

2.  To  strut. 

3.  To  make  a  disturbance;  to  brag.  ( Havelok , 

I, 779.) 

B.  Trans. :  To  swell ;  to  puff  out ;  to  exaggerate. 
“An  historical  truth,  no  ways  strouted,  nor  made 

greater  by  language.” — Bacon:  War  with  Spain. 

strove,  pret.  of  v.  [Strive,  v.] 

*Strow,  a.  [Strow,  «.]  Loose,  scattered, 
strow,  v.  t.  [Strew.]  To  strew,  to  scatter. 

“  With  olives  ever  green  the  ground  is  strowed ." 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses,  viii. 

*strowl,  v.  i.  [Stroll,  v.] 

*stroy,  *stroie,  v.  t.  [A  contract,  of  destroy 
(q.  v.).J  To  destroy. 

“  Her  store  was  stroyed  with  the  floode.” 

Wyat:  Meane  and  Sure  Estate. 

*stroy  '-al,  s.  [Eng.  slroy ;  -all]  A  waste-all,  a 
spendthrift.  {Tusser.) 

*stroy  -er,  *str6V-er,  s.  [English  stroy ;  -er.]  A 
destroyer. 

“  The  drake,  stroier  of  his  owne  kinde.” 

Chaucer:  Assembly  of  Foules. 

Struck,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.  [Strike,  i\] 

struck-measure,  s.  A  measure,  as  of  grain,  in 
tvliich  the  top  is  leveled  witli  a  strike.  [Strike,  s., 

II. l.] 

struck-up,  adj.:  Disagreeably  astonished;  dis¬ 
concerted. 

struck  -on,  pa.  par.  ofv.  [Strike,  v.] 

struc'-ta-ral,  a,  [Eng.  structur{e) ;  -al.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  structure 
structural-planes,  s.pl. 

Geol.  :  Planes  produced  in  the  structure  of  rocks, 
either  on  a  large  scale  by  faulting,  or  on  a  small  one 
by  fissure  or  lamination. 

Struc  -tlire,  subst.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  structura—a 
building;  prop.  fem.  sing,  of  structurus,  fut.  part, 
of  struo=to  build ;  cogn.  with  Goth,  straujan;  Ger. 
streuen=to  strew,  to  lay.]  [Strew.] 

*1.  The  act  of  building ;  construction  or  erection 
of  buildings. 

“His  son  builds  on,  and  never  is  content, 

Till  the  last  farthing  is  in  structure  spent.” 

Dryden.  {Todd.) 

2.  A  building  of  any  kind ;  more  especially,  a 
building  of  some  considerable  size  or  pretensions ; 
an  edifice. 

“  One  of  those  petty  structure s.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 

3.  Manner  of  building  or  construction;  form, 
make,  construction. 

“Seneca  describes  his  baths  to  have  been  so  me’-’"  a 
structure.” — Cowley:  Essays;  Solitude. 

*4.  Figure,  outline,  form. 

“  An  idol  that  Iphthima  did  present 
In  structure  of  her  every  lineament.” 

Chapman:  Homer's  Odyssey, 

5.  The  arrangement  of  the  parts  in  a  whole,  a  >f 
the  elements  of  a  sentence  or  paragraph ;  the  r- 
rangement  of  the  constituent  particles  of  any  t.^6- 
stance  or  body. 

“Insight  into  the  structure  and  constitution  of  the  ter¬ 
raqueous  globe.” — Woodward. 

6.  Manner  of  organization ;  the  manner  in  which 
the  different  organs  or  parts,  as  of  animals  or  vege¬ 
tables,  are  arranged. 

If  Structure  of  rocks: 

Min.  <&  Petrol.:  The  arrangement  of  the  gran¬ 
ules  in  a  mineral  or  rock. 

striic'-tured,  a.  [Eng.  structur{e) ;  -ed.]  Hav¬ 
ing  a  regular  organic  structure. 

struc'-tqre-less,  a.  [Eng.  structure ;  -less.]  De¬ 
void  of  structure. 

*struc -tp-rlst,  s.  [Eng.  structur{e) ;  -ist.]  One 
who  makes  structures  ;  a  builder,  a  constructor. 
*strude,  *strpde,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  stock 

of  breeding  mares  ;  a  stud.  {Bailey.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g5,  pot, 

or,  wdre,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  oub,  ciire,  \raite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  o e  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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strug  -gle,  *strog-el,  *strog-ell,  *strog-gell, 
♦strogle,  *  strug-gel,  *strugle,  v.  i.  [Etym. 
doubtful.  According  to  Skeat  Mid.  Eng.  strogelen 
is  a  softened  form  for  strokelen,  a  frequent,  from 
strike  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  make  efforts  with  a  twisting  or  with  move¬ 
ments  of  the  body. 

.“ Struggling  in  blood  the  savage  lies.” 

Scott:  Cadyow  Castle. 

2.  To  make  great  efforts ;  to  labor  hard ;  to  strive 
with  effort. 

“She  struggleth  and  striveth  to  get  up  and  to  breake 
lowse  in  vain.” — Tyndall:  Works,  p.  186. 

3.  To  labor  in  pain,  anguish,  difficulty,  or  distress ; 
to  be  in  pain  or  agony. 

4.  To  contend,  to  vie. 

“  The  sunbeams  sought  the  Court  of  Guard, 

And,  struggling  with  the  smoky  air, 

Deadened  the  torches’  yellow  glare.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  2. 

strug'-gle,  s.  [Struggle,  v.] 

1.  A  violent  effort  or  series  of  efforts  with  con¬ 
tortions  of  the  body  ;  agonized  effort ;  agony. 

“The  uneasy  struggles  of  a  man  fast  bound  and  fet¬ 
tered.” —  Waterland:  Works,  iv.  54. 

2.  A  forcible  and  strong  effort  to  obtain  an  object 
or  to  avert  an  evil ;  an  effort. 

“Then  came  a  desperate  struggle  for  a  tremendous 
stake.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

3.  Contest,  contention,  strife ;  as,  a  struggle 
between  troops. 

U  Struggle  for  existence: 

Biol. :  A  term  introduced  by  Darwin  to  signify  the 
result  of  the  increase  of  animal  life  in  a  greater 
ratio  than  the  means  of  subsistence. 

“All  organic  beings,  without  exception,  tend  to  in¬ 
crease  at  so  high  a  ratio,  that  no  district,  no  station,  not 
even  the  whole  surface  of  the  land  or  the  whole  ocean, 
would  hold  the  progeny  of  a  single  pair  after  a  certain 
number  of  generations.  The  inevitable  result  is  an  ever- 
recurring  struggle  for  existence.” — Darwin:  Variation  of 
Animals  and  Plants,  i.  5. 

strug  -gler,  s.  [Eng.  struggl(e),  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  struggles,  strives,  or  contends. 

“Often  she  cast  a  kind  admiring  glance 
On  the  bold  straggler  for  delight.” 

Buckinghamshire :  Ode  on  Brutus. 

Strull,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  bar  so  placed  as 
to  resist  weight. 

strum,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A  word  of  imitative  origin.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  play,  as  on  a  stringed  instrument,  noisily 
and  unskillfully. 

“The  ability  to  strum  a  few  airs  on  the  piano.” — Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  To  affect,  by  playing  noisily  and  unskillfully 
on  a  stringed  instrument. 

“To  strum  my  father  to  sleep  after  a  fox-chase.” — Sher¬ 
idan:  School  for  Scandal,  ii.  1. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  play  noisily  and  unskillfully  on  a 
stringed  instrument ;  to  thrum. 

strff'-mg,  [pi.  stru’-mse),  s.  [Lat.=a  scrofulous 
tumor.] 

1.  Botany : 

(1)  A  swelling  or  protuberance  where  the  petiole 
meets  the  lamina  of  a  leaf,  as  in  Mimosa  sensitiva. 

(2)  A  dilatation  or  swelling  on  one  side  at  the 
base  of  the  sporangia  of  6ome  mosses. 

2.  Pathology :  External  scrofula,  attended  by 
glandular  swellings,  extensive  ulcerations,  and  in¬ 
dolent  abscesses.  Called  also  King’s  evil  and  tabes 
glandularis. 

strfi-mat  -Ic,  a.  [Struma.]  The  same  as  Stru- 
mose  (q.  v.). 

stril  -mi-form,  adj.  [Lat.  struma,  and  forma— 
form.]  Having  the  form  or  appearance  of  a  struma. 

strum -ming,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Strum.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  strums. 

2.  The  noise  made  by  one  who  strums. 

“Guitars  and  every  other  sort  of  strumming.” 

Byron:  Beppo,  ii. 

strfF-mose,  strfl  -moiis,  a.  [Struma.] 

1.  Bot. :  Covered  with  protuberances. 

2.  Pathology :  Scrofulous.  There  are  strumous 
abscesses,  a  strumous  diathesis,  &c. 

strfl  -mous-ness,  s.  [English  strumous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  strumous. 

strum'-pet,  *strom-pet,  *strom-pett,  ♦strum- 
pete,  s.  &  a.  [A  nasalized  form  from  O.  Fr.  strupe, 
stupre  ;  Lat.  stuprum=  dishonor,  violation  ;  cf.  Ital. 
strupare,  stuprare ;  Sw.  estrupar ,  estuprar  —  to 
ravish.] 


A.  Assubst.:  A  prostitute,  a  harlot. 

“  I  am  no  strumpet ;  but  of  life  as  honest, 

As  you  that  thus  abuse  me.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  v.  1 

*B.  As  adj.:  Like  a  strumpet;  false,  inconstant. 

“The  strumpet  wind.” 

Shakesp.  •  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  6. 

♦strum'-pet,  v.  t.  [Strumpet,  «.] 

1.  To  debauch.  (Shakesp. :  Com edy  of  Errors,  ii.  2.) 

2.  To  call  or  give  the  reputation  of  a  strumpet  to ; 
hence,  to  be^ie,  to  slander. 

“  Penthea,  poor  Penthea’s-name  is  strumpeted.” 

Ford:  Broken  Heart,  iv.  2. 

♦strum  -strum,  s.  [A  redup.  of  strum  (q.  v.).] 

A  rude  musical  instrument,  a  tom-tom. 

“The  strumstrum  is  made  somewhat  like  a  cittern;  most 
of  those  that  the  Indians  use  are  made  of  a  large  gourd 
cut  in  the  midst,  and  a  thin  board  laid  over  the  hollow, 
and  which  is  fastened  to  the  sides  ;  this  serves  for  the 
belly,  over  which  the  strings  are  placed.” — Dumpier: 
Voyages  (an.  1684). 

strfl -mu-lose,  a.  [A  dimin.of  strumous  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Furnished  with  small  struma. 


Strung,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  [String,  «.] 

Strunt,  v.  i.  [A  nasalized  form  of  strut  (q.  v.).] 
To  walk  sturdily  or  pompously  ;  to  strut.  (Scotch.) 

Strunt,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Spirituous  liquor  of  any  kind.  (Scotch.) 

“  Syne,  wi’  a  social  glas  o’  strunt, 

They  parted  aff  careerin’.” 

Burns:  Halloween. 


2.  A  huff,  a  pet;  sullenness. 

strun  -tain,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Fabric :  A  coarse,  narrow  worsted  braid. 

stril  -se,  s.  [Russ.] 

Naut.:  A  river-craft  of  Russia  for  carrying 
produce  and  goods. 

strut,  *strout,  *strowt-yn,  v.  i.  [Dan.strutte, 
strude= to  strut;  Sw.  dial.  strutta= to  walk  with  a 
jolting  step;  Icel.  strutr=a  sort  of  hood  sticking 
out  like  a  horn  ;  Ger.  st?-wtt=rigid,  stiff;  strauss=a 
tuft,  a  bunch  ;  strotzen= to  be  puffed  up,  to  strut.] 

*1.  To  swell  out,  to  protuberate. 

“Of  grass  the  only  silk 

That  makes  each  udder  strut  abundantly  with  milk.” 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  13. 

2.  To  walk  with  a  proud,  pompous  gait  and  erect 
head ;  to  walk  with  affected  dignity. 

“A  fellow  strutting  before  her  with  nothing  but  a  club 
or  spear.” — Cook:  Second  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 

strut,  s.  &  a.  [Strut,  v.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  proud,  pompous  step  with  the 
head  erect ;  an  affectation  of  dignity  in  walking. 


“That  heroic  strut  assum’d  before.” 

Cowper:  Conversation,  490. 


2.  Carp.:  A  bar  in  a  frame  having  equal  and  oppo¬ 
site  forces  applied  to  its 
ends,  acting  inward  and 
producing  upon  it  a  state  of 
compression.  Specifically : 

(1)  A  diagonal  timber 
which  acts  as  a  post  or 
brace  to  support  a  princi¬ 
pal  rafter  or  purlin.  Its 
lower  end  is  stepped  into  a 
tie-beam,  or  on  a  shoulder 
of  a  king  or  queen  post. 

(2)  A  brace  between 
joists. 


*B.  As  adj. :  Swelling  out,  swollen,  protuberant. 


“  He  beginneth  now  to  return  with  his  belly  strut  and 
full.” — P.  Holland:  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  p.  213. 


♦strut-beam,  s.  [Strutting-beam.] 


strff  -thi-O,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  strouthos=a  spar¬ 
row,  an  ostrich.] 

Ornith. :  Ostrich  ;  the  typical  genus  of  Struthion- 
inae,  having  only  two  toes,  the  third  and  fourth  on 
each  foot.  Most  authorities  reckon  but  one  species, 
Strut hio  camelus ;  but  as  the  birds  from  the  north 
of  Africa  have  the  skin  of  the  parts  not  covered  with 
feathers  flesh-colored,  while  this  skin  is  bluish  in 
birds  from  the  south,  the  latter  are  sometimes 
placed  in  a  separate  species  (S.  australis).  Birds 
from  the  Somalis  country  have  also  been  described 
as  forming  a  distinct  species  (S.  molybdophanes) , 
because  the  skin  not  covered  with  feathers  is  of  a 
leaden  hue. 


strfi-tM-o  -1<1,  subst.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  struthio 
(q.  v.).  Named  from  the  resemblance  of  the  seeds 
to  a  bird’s  beak.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Thymelacese,  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Pretty  plants,  with  white,  yellow,  or 
red  flowers,  having  four  stamens. 


strff-thi-O-lar  -I-A,  s.  [Mod.  Latin,  from  Lat. 
*  struthio  (q.  v.).  The  aperture  of  the  shell  bears 
some  resemblance  to  the  foot  of  an  ostrich.] 

Zobl. :  A  genus  of  Cerithiadse,  with  five  species, 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  where  sub-fossil 
specimens  have  been  found.  Shell  turreted,  whorls 
angular,  aperture  truncated  in  front,  columella 
oblique;  outer  lip  prominent  in  the  middle,  inner 
lip  callous,  expanded ;  operculum  claw-shaped. 
Animal  with  cylindrical  tentacles,  eye-pedicels 
short,  foot  broad  and  short. 

Strff-thi-6  -ne§,  s.  pi.  [Plural  of  Mod.  Lat.,  &c. 

struthio  (q.  v.).] 

Ornith.:  A  synonym  of  Ratitse  (q.  v.). 
strfi  thi-on'  l-das,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  struthio, 
genit.  struthion(is) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Ornith.:  A  family  of  Ratitse  (q.  v.).  Bill  short, 
robust,  powerful,  flattened,  and  having  a  nail-like 
process  at  the  tip ;  nostrils  longitudinal,  basal ;  no 
hind  toe  present.  There  are  two  sub-families : 
Struthioninse  (with  two  genera,  Struthio  and  Rhea) 
confined  to  Africa,  and  temperate  South  America, 
and  Casuarinse  (sometimes  made  a  family  Casuar- 
idaa)  inhabiting  Australia  and  the  islands  from 
C6ram  to  New  Britain. 

strfi-th!  6  nl  -nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  struthio, 
genit.  struthion( is) ;  Latin  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff. -mce.j 
[STRUTHIONID2E.] 

strfi'-thl-ous,  adj.  TLat.  struthio= an  ostrich.] 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  ostrich  ;  belonging 
to  the  Ratitse  (q.  v.). 

“Gallinaceous  and  struthious  birds  retain  the  same 
Btones  in  their  gizzards  for  a  long  time.” — Darwin:  For¬ 
mation  of  Vegetable  Mold,  ch.  v. 

strut'-ter,  s.  [English  strut ,  v. ;  -e?-.]  One  who 
struts ;  a  pompous  fellow. 

“  What  a  mere  nothing  it  is,  that  this  strutter  has  pro¬ 
nounced  with  such  sonorous  rhetorick.” — Annot.  on  Qlan- 
vill’s  Preexistence. 

strut  -ting,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Strut,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  cf;  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

Carp. :  Diagonal  braces  between  joists  to  prevent 
side  deflection.  When  the  pieces  are  crossed  alter¬ 
nately  it  is  called  herring-bone  strutting, 
♦strutting-beam,  *strut-beam,  s. 

Carp. :  An  old  name  for  a  collar-beam  (q.  v.). 
strutting-piece,  s. 

Carp. :  A  straining-piece  (q.  v.). 
strut  -ting-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  strutting ;  -ly.]  In  a 
strutting  manner ;  with  proud  or  pompous  walk ; 
pompously,  boastfully. 

strfiv  -Ite,  subst.  [After  the  Russian  statesman, 
V.  Struve;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring  only 
in  isolated  crystals.  Hardness,  2'0 ;  specific  gravity, 
1’65  to  1’7 ;  color,  yellowish  to  brown,  becoming 
white  on  exposure,  by  loss  of  water  of  crystalliza¬ 
tion  ;  luster,  vitreous ;  translucent.  Composition : 
Phosphoric  acid,  29’0;  magnesia,  16"3 ;  ammonia, 
10’6 ;  water,  44'1=100,  corresponding  to  the  formula 
NH40,2MgO,P05-(-12HO.  Found  originally  in  a  bed 
of  peat,  above  which  a  large  amount  of  cattle  dung 
existed ;  since  found  in  guano  at  various  locali¬ 
ties. 

strych'-ne-se,  strych-na'-§e-se,  s.  pi.  [Modern 
Latin  strychn(os) ;  Latin  fem.  plural  adj.  suff.  -ece, 
-acece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Loganiacess,  having  the  sestiva- 
tion  of  the  corolla  valvate. 
strych'-ni-a,  s.  [Strychnine.] 
strych-nic,  a.  [Eng.  strychn(ine) ;  -io.]  Of,  per¬ 
taining  to,  containing,  or  derived  from  strychnine, 
strychnic-acid,  s.  [Igasuric-acid.] 
strych-nl'-na,  s.  [Strychnine.] 
strych-nine,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  strychn(os) ;  -ine 
(Chem.).] 

CTiem. ;  C21H22N2O2.  Strychnia.  A  highly  poison¬ 
ous  alkaloid,  discovered  in  1818  by  Pelletier  and 
Caventou  in  St.  Ignatius’  beans,  and  shortly  after¬ 
ward  in  Nux  vomica  seeds.  It  is  obtained,  together 
with  brucine,  by  boiling  Nux  vomica  seeds  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  until  they  become  soft,  crushing  the 
seeds,  and  adding  to  the  expressed  liquid  an  excess 
of  calcium  hydrate,  which  throws  down  the  two 
alkaloids.  On  washing  with  cold  alcohol,  brucine 
is  dissolved,  leaving  strychnine  in  an  impure  state. 
When  pure,  it  crystallizes  in  colorless,  tetragonal 
prisms,  having  a  very  bitter  and  somewhat  metallic 
taste,  is  almost  insoluble  iu  water,  absolute  alco¬ 
hol,  and  fether,  but  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine  and 
chloroform.  Strychnine  was  scarcely  heard  of  as  a 
means  of  poisoning  before  the  year  1855,  the  date  of 
the  Rugeley  murders  in  England,  for  which  Palmer 
was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  1856,  and  executed. 
The  symptoms  are  very  marked,  and  comprise  vio¬ 
lent  tetanic  convulsions,  laborious  respiration,  from 


b6il,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bcl,  del. 
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the  tightening  of  the  chest  muscles,  spasmodic  con¬ 
traction  of  the  heart,  and  rigidity  of  the  spinal  col¬ 
umn.  These  are  succeeded  by  a  short  calm,  after 
■which  they  are  again  repeated  until  death  or  prog¬ 
ress  toward  recovery  ensues,  the  time  being  about 
two  hours  after  taking  the  poison.  From  1  %  to  2 
grains  and  upward  generally  proves  fatal,  and  the 
presence  of  the  poison  can  be  best  recognized  by  the 
color-test.  When  strychnine  is  brought  under  the 
influence  of  nascent  oxygen,  the  former  instantly 
aoquires  a  rich  blue  color,  successively  passing 
into  purple,  violet,  crimson,  orange,  and  yellow, 

(  Woodman  db  Tidy.) 

Strych'-UOS,  *.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  strychnos— night¬ 
shade.] 

Botany:  The  typical  genus  of  Strychneae.  Calyx 
five-parted;  corolla  tubular,  funnel-shaped,  limb 
spreading ;  stamens  five,  inserted  into  the  throat  of 
the  corolla;  ovary  two-celled;  style  one;  stigma 
capitate;  fruit,  a  berry  with  a  hard  rind  and  a 
pulpy  sarcocarp;  seeds  many,  peltate.  Natives  of 
Asia,  America,  and  Australia.  Strychnos  Nux  Vom- 
tea,  the  Snake-wood,  Strychnin-tree,  or  Nux  Vom¬ 
ica  tree,  is  a  moderate-sized  evergreen,  with  daik 
gray  bark  and  no  spines ;  the  leaves  entire,  strongly 
three  to  five  nerved ;  the  flowers  small,  in  corymbs, 
greenish-white ;  the  fruit  round,  like  an  orange  in 
color,  but  smaller,  with  a  brittle  rind,  a  white, 
elatinous  pulp,  and  many  seeds.  It  is  found  on 
ills  and  in  forests  in  India  andBurmah.  The  seeds, 
which  are  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  25c.  piece, 
constitute  Nux  vomica  and  contain  strychnine 
<(j.  v.) ,  and  it  is  said  a  brown  dye.  The  wood  is  very 
bitter,  especially  the  root,  which  has  been  given  in 
intermittent  fevers  and  as  an  antidote  to  the  bites 
of  venomous  serpe  ts.  S.  potatorum,  a  tree  about 
forty  feet  high,  with  only  one  seed,  is  the  Clearing- 
nut  tree  of  India;  so  called  because  the  seeds  ren¬ 
der  muddy  water  clear.  They  are  used  also  in  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  eye.  The  fruit,  which  is  like  a  black 
cherry,  is  eaten  by  the  natives ;  the  wood  is  used 
for  carts,  agricultural  implements,  and  building. 
S.  toxifera,  the  Guiana  Poison-plant,  is  a  climber, 
with  a  stem  covered  with  long,  spreading,  red  hairs, 
and  five-nerved,  acuminate  leaves.  It  furnishes  the 
chief  ingredient  of  the  poison  called  Woorali,  or 
Oorali.  8.  tieute,  from  Java,  has  elliptical,  acumi¬ 
nate,  three-nerved,  glabrous  leaves,  with  simple 
tendrils  opposite  to  them.  It  yields  another  deadly 
poison.  8.  ligustrina  is  said  by  Blume  to  furnish 
the  genuine  Lignum  colubrinum.  It  is  given  in  J ava 
in  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities  and  as  an 
anthelmintic.  8.  pseudoquina,  a  Brazilian  tree 
about  twelve  feet  high,  has  a  corky  bark  (said  to 
fee  equal  to  Cinchona  as  a  febrifuge),  and  short- 
stalked,  ovate,  quintuple-nerved  leaves ;  all  parts 
of  it  are  intensely  bitter  except  the  fruit,  which  is 
eaten  by  children.  The  fruit  of  S.colubrina,  a  large 
Indian  climbing  shrub,  is  esteemed  by  the  Telegus 
as  an  antidote  to  the  bite  of  the  cobra.  The  fruit 
of  S.  innocua  is  eaten  in  Egypt. 

*stry-full,  *stry-ful,  a.  [Strifeful.] 

Btrjfph-nij  -den'-dron,  s.  [Gr.  stryphnos=rough, 
astringent,  and  dendron= a  tree.] 

Botany:  A  genus  of  Eumimosese.  Stamens  ten; 
legume  indehiscent,  leathery,  pulpy  within,  ulti¬ 
mately  becoming  baccate.  Stryphnodendron  barba- 
temas  and  8.  jurema  are  used  in  Brazil  as  astrin¬ 
gents. 

stub,  *  stubbe,  *  stob,  s.  [A.  S.  styb,  steb-n 
■stump  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  stobbe;  lcel.  stubbi,  stubbr; 
Dan.  stub  j  Sw.  stubbe;  Gael,  stob;  Lith.  stebas=an 
upright  pillar ;  Lat.  stipes ;  Sansc.  stamba=a.  post ; 
stambh=to  make  fast ;  Gr.  stypos=a.  stub,  a  stump.] 
[Stump,  s.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  stump  of  a  tree ;  that  part  of  a  tree  which 
is  left  in  the  ground  when  the  tree  is  cut  down. 

“And  prickly  stubs,  instead  of  trees  are  found.” 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  535. 

2.  An  old  horseshoe-nail ;  iron  formed  therefrom. 
[Sttjb-iron.] 

*3.  A  blockhead,  a  dolt,  a  log,  a  dullard. 

“  Our  dullest  and  laziest  youth,  our  stocks  and  stubs.” 
— Milton:  Education. 

II.  Locksmith. :  A  stationary  stud  in  a  lock,  which 
acts  as  a  detent  for  the  tumblers  when  their  slots 
are  in  engagement  therewith. 

Stub-axle,  s.  A  short  axle  attached  on  the  end 
of  a  principal  axle-tree.  It  is  variously  made  and 
secured.  Sometimes  it  is  a  sort  of  jury  axle,  made 
as  a  temporary  expedient  when  the  arm  of  an  axle 
has  broken  off.  It  occurs  frequently  on  horse  hay- 
rakes  and  some  other  kinds  of  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments.  / 

stub-end,  s. 

Mach. :  The  enlarged  end  of  a  connecting-rod,  in 
which  the  boxes  are  confined  by  the  strap. 

Stub-Iron,  s.  Iron  formed  from  stub-nails.  It  is 
used  especially  for  gun-barrels  of  superior  quality. 


stub-mortise,  s. 

Carp.:  A  mortise  which  does  not  pass  through 
the  object  in  which  it  is  made. 

stub-nail,  s.  A  short,  thick  nail, 
stub-short,  stub-shot,  s. 

1.  The  unsawed  portion  of  a  plank  where  it  is  split 
from  the  bolt  or  log. 

2.  Turning:  The  portion  by  which  an  object  to  be 
turned  is  grasped  or  chucked. 

stub-tenon,  s. 

Carp. :  A  short  tenon  at  the  foot  of  an  upright. 

Stub-twist,  s.  A  gun-barrel  made  of  a  ribbon  of 
combined  iron  and  steel,  the  iron  being  derived 
from  stubs. 

Stub,  v.  t.  [Stub,  s.] 

1.  To  grub  up  by  the  roots;  to  extirpate.  (Usu¬ 
ally  followed  by  up.) 

“  In  every  green,  if  the  fence  be  not  thine, 

Now  stub  up  the  bushes,  the  grass  to  be  fine.” 

Tusser:  Husbandry;  January. 

2.  To  clear  of  roots ;  as,  to  stub  land. 

*3.  To  strike,  as  the  t  es  or  foot,  against  a  stump, 
stone,  or  other  fixed  object. 

*stub’-bed,  a.  [Eng.  stub ;  -ed.] 

1.  Cut  down  to  a  stub  r  tump. 

“  Against  a  stubbed  tree  he  reels.” 

Drayton:  Nymphidia;  Court  of  Fairy . 

2.  Short  and  thick,  like  something  truncated; 
stubby. 

“While  each  with  stubbed  knife  remov’d  the  roots.” 

Swift:  A  Pastoral  Dialogue. 

3.  Hardy ;  not  over  nice  or  delicate ;  obtuse. 

“The  hardness  of  stubbed  vulgar  constitutions,  rend-rs 

them  insensible  of  a  thousand  things.” — Berkeley:  Siris, 
§105. 

*stub'-bed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  stubbed;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  stubbed  ;  obtuseness. 

*stub'-bi-ness,  s.  [Eng.  stubby ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  stubby. 

2.  Stubbedness. 

stub  -ble,  *stob-il,  *stob-le,  s.  [O.  Fr.  estouple, 
estuble  (Fr.  tteule),  from  O.  H.  Ger .stupflld;  Dut.  & 
Ger.  sfoppeZ=stubble,  from  Lat.  stipula,  dimin.  of 
stipes= a  stock,  a  stalk.]  The  stumps  of  wheat, 
barley, oats,  buckwheat,  &c.,  left  in  the  ground  when 
the  corn  is  cut ;  the  part  of  the  stalk  left  in  the 
ground  by  the  sickle  or  reaping-machine. 

“But  I  suppose,  that  you  by  thus  much  seene, 

Know  by  the  stubble,  what  the  corne  hath  bene.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xiv. 

Stubble-fed,  a.  Fed  on  the  natural  grass  grow¬ 
ing  among  stubble. 

stubble-goose,  s.  A  goose  fed  among  stubble, 
as  opposed  to  green  goose,  which  is  killed  before 
the  grain  is  cut. 

stubble-land,  s.  Land  covered  with  stubble. 

“Shew’d  like  a  stubble-land  at  harvest-home.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  3. 

stubble-plow,  s. 

Husb.:  A  plow  for  turning  up  stubble-land. 

stubble-quail,  s. 

Ornith. :  Coturnix  pectoralis,  from  Australia  and 
Tasmania. 

stubble-rake,  s. 

Hugib. :  A  rake  for  gleaning  lately-reaped  fields  of 
small  grain. 

*  stub -bled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Eng.  stubbl(e);  -ed.] 

1.  Covered  with  stubble. 

“A  crow  was  strutting  o’er  the  stubbled  plain.” 

Gay:  To  Paul  Methuen,  Esq.,  epis.  4. 

2.  Stubbed. 

“But  they  [her  legges]  were  sturdy  and  stubbled.” 

Skelton:  Elinour  Bumming. 

Stub  -bl^,  a.  [Eng.  stubbl(e) ;  -j/.] 

1.  Covered  with  stubble. 

2.  Resembling  stubble;  short  and  stiff;  as,  a 
stubbly  beard. 

stub  -born,  *stib-orn,  *stib  borne,  *stob-urn, 
*  stob  -  urne,  *  stub-bern,  *  stub  -  born,  *  stub- 
burn,  *  Btub-burne,  *styb-urne,  a.  [From  stub, 
s.  (q.  v.),  hence  =  stockish,  blockish,  like  a  stub  or 
stump.  From  A.  S.  styb  we  should  have  an  adj. 
stybor=  stub-like,  stubborn,  and  a  substantive  sty- 
6ornes= stubborn  ness ;  and  the  form  stiborn  doubt¬ 
less  arose  from  the  misdividing  stybornes  as  sty- 
born(n)es.  ( Skeat .)] 

1.  Unreasonably  obstinate  or  fixed  in  opinion  or 
purpose ;  not  to  be  moved  or  persuaded  by  reasons ; 
inflexible,  refractory. 

“Turn’d  her  obedience  to  stubborn  harshness.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  i.  L 

2.  Persevering,  persistent,  steady,  constant. 

“And  strong  with  pales,  by  many  a  weary  stroke 

Of  stubborn  labor  hewn  tom  heart  of  oak.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xiv.  16. 


3.  Carried  on  with  stubbornness  or  obstinacy; 
lasting  long ;  persistent. 

“Stout  were  their  hearts,  and  stubborn  was  their 
strife.”  Scott:  The  Poacher. 

*i.  Stiff,  not  flexible. 

•*  Bow,  stubborn  knees.” — Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

*5.  Hardy,  firm ;  enduring  without  complaint. 

*6.  Rough,  rugged,  harsh. 

“  Your  stubborn  usage  of  the  Pope.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  V.  L 

7.  Not  easily  melted  or  worked;  refractory;  as, 
a  stubborn  metal  or  ore. 

8.  Ruthless,  insensible,  hard-hearted. 

“  Thou  art  said  to  have  a  stubborn  soul.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  v. 

9.  Difficult  to  deal  with. 

“Thus  the  main  difficulty  is  answered;  but  there  isj 
another  near  as  stubborn.” — Warburton:  Divine  Legation, 
bk.  iv.  (Noteuuuu.) 

tub'-born-ly,  *stub-berne-ly,  adv.  [English 
stubborn;  - ly .]  In  a  stubborn  manner;  obsti¬ 
nately,  inflexibly,  contumaciously;  persistently. 
(Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix.)  i 

stub’-born-ness,  *stub-bern-esse,  *stub-born- 
nesse,  *stub-burn-ess,  s.  [Eng.  stubborn;  -ness-T 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  stubborn ;  per-' 
verse  obstinacy ;  contumacy,  inflexibility. 

“But  stubbornness,  and  an  obstinate  disobedience,  must 
be  master’d  with  force  and  blows.” — Locke:  Of  Edueatien, 
§  78. 

2.  Stiffness  ;  want  of  pliancy. 

*3.  Roughness,  harshness,  ruggedness. 

“  Translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune 

Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style.” 

Shakesp.:  -4s  You  Like  It,  iL  1. 

4.  Refractoriness ;  as,  the  stubbornness  of  metals 
or  ores. 

stub'-by,  a.  [Eng. stub;  - y .] 

1.  Abounding  with  stubs. 

2.  Short,  thick,  and  coarse ;  short  and  strong. 

“The  base  is  surrounded  with  a  garland  of  black  and 

stubby  bristles.” — Grew:  Museum. 

stub  -wort,  s.  [Stobwoet.] 
stiic’-co,  s.  [Ital.,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  stucchi= a 
crust.] 

1.  Fine  plaster  used  for  coating  walls.  It  is 
usually  made  of  pure  lime  slaked  and  settled, 
mixed  with  clean  sand.  Stucco  varies  in  quality 
and  composition  with  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended.  For  internal  decoration  gypsum  and 
pounded  marble  enter  into  its  composition,  as  well 
as  gelatine  or  glue  in  solution.  Being  mixed  with 
water  till  it  is  of  the  proper  consistency,  it  is 
applied  to  the  cornices,  moldings,  &c.,  of  rooms, 
and  soon  begins  to  set  or  harden,  in  which  state  it 
is  molded,  and  is  finished  off  with  metal  tools.  For 
external  work  the  stucco  employed  is  of  a  coarser 
kind,  and  is  variously  prepared,  the  different  sorts 
being  generally  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
cements.  Some  of  these  take  a  surface  and  polish 
almost  equal  to  that  of  the  finest  marble.  In 
Bastard  stucco  a  small  portion  of  hair  is  employed. 
Rough  stucco  is  merely  floated  and  brushed  with 
water,  but  the  best  kind  is  troweled. 

“  Grotesco  roofs,  and  stucco  floors.” 

Pope:  Imitation  of  Horace,  eat.  6. 

2.  The  third  coat  of  plastering  when  prepared 
for  painting. 

3.  Work  made  of  stucco. 

4.  A  popular  name  for  plaster  of  Paris  or  gypsum, 
stucco-work,  s.  Ornamental  work  composed  of 

stucco,  such  as  cornices,  moldings,  and  other  orna¬ 
ments  in  the  ceilings  of  rooms. 

Stuc'-c5,  v.  t.  [Stucco,  s.]  To  plaster;  to  over¬ 
lay  or  decorate  with  stucco. 

“The  roof  is  beautifully  stuccoed.” — Pennant:  Journey 
from  Chester ,  p.  413. 

stuc-co-er,  s.  [Eng.  stucco,  v. ;  -er.)  One  who 
stuccoes  ;  one  who  applies  stucco  to  walls,  <fec. ;  one 
who  deals  or  works  in  stucco. 

*stuck,  s.  [Stoccado.]  A  stoccado,  a  thrusti 
(Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4.) 
stuck,  pret.  ofv.,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Stick,  v.] 

A-  &  B.  As  pret.  &  pa.  par.  ofv.:  (See  the  verb.) 

C.  As  adj.:  Thrust  through ;  fastened, 
stuck-molding,  s. 

Carp.:  A  molding  worked  on  to  the  edge  of  a 
frame. 

stuck-on,  o. 

Carp.:  A  term  indicating  a  molding  worked  on 
the  edge  of  a  frame;  in  contradistinction  to  one 
worked  out  of  a  detached  strip. 

Stuck-up,  a.  Giving  one’s  self  airs  of  impor¬ 
tance;  purfed-up,  vain,  conceited ;  affectedly  self- 
important  or  vain ;  assuming  the  dignity,  bearing, 
or  importance  of  one’s  superiors.  (Colloq.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


stuckle 
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stufa 


stSc'-kle,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  stook  (q.  v.1.1  A 
number  of  sheaves  laid  together  in  the  field;  a 
stook.  {Eng.  Prov.) 

stuck  -llfig,  subst.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  An  apple 
pasty,  thin,  somewhat  circular  in  shape,  and  not 
made  in  a  dish.  {Eng.  Prov.) 

stud(l),  *stod,  *stood,  s.  [A.  S.  stdd ,  stood; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  stdd ;  Dan.  stdd;  Ger.  gestiit ;  0.  H. 
Ger.  stuot,  stuat=  a  stud ;  Russian  stado= a  herd  or 
drove;  Lith.  stodas=a  drove  of  horses.]  [Steed.] 

1.  A  collection  of  breeding  horses  and  mares,  or 
the  place  where  they  are  kept. 

2.  A  number  of  horses  kept  for  riding,  racing,  &c. 

stud-book,  s.  A  book  containing  a  genealogy  or 

register  of  horses  or  cattle  of  particular  breeds, 
especially  of  thoroughbred  animals. 

Stud-farm,  subst.  A  breeding  establishment  for 
horses. 

stud-groom,  s.  A  man  in  charge  of  the  horses  in 
a  stud-farm. 


stud-horse,  s.  A  breeding-horse ;  a  stallion. 

stud  (2),  s.  [A.  S.  studu^a.  post ;  cogn.  with  Dan. 
stOd=a.  stub,  a  stump;  Sw.  sfdd=a  prop,  a  post; 
Icel.  stodh—  a  post.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  nail  with  a  large  head,  inserted  in  work 
chiefly  for  ornament;  a  large-headed  ornamental 
nail. 

2.  An  ornamental  movable  button  or  catch  for  a 
shirt-front,  inserted  in  holes  made  for  the  purpose. 

3.  A  supporting  beam  ;  an  upright  post  or  scant- 
ling. 

4.  A  contrivance  for  fastening  loose  papers  togeth¬ 
er.  It  may  consist  of  a  head  with  two  strips  of  flexi¬ 
ble  metal,  which  are  passed  through  a  hole  in  the 
papers,  and  bent  in  contrary  directions ;  or  may  be 
a  small  threaded  piece  of  metal  with  a  fixed  head 
and  movable  nut.  Called  also  Paper-fastener. 

5.  An  eyelet  with  an  ear  attached  so  that,  for 
expedition,  the  lace  may  be  passed  under  the  ear 
instead  of  through  the  eyelet  hole. 

*6.  A  stem,  a  trunk. 

H.  Technically: 

I.  Machinery : 

(1)  A  boss  or  protuberance  designed  to  hold  an 
attached  object  in  place. 

(2)  A  short  rod  fixed  in  and  projecting  from 
something,  sometimes  forming  a  journal. 

2.  Naut. :  A  cast-iron  brace  across  the  minor 
diameter  of  a  cable-link,  to  prevent  collapse. 

stad-bolt,  s. 

Mach. :  A  bolt  with  a  thread  at  either  end  to  be 
screwed  into  a  fixed  part  at  one  end,  and  have  a  nut 
screwed  on  it  at  the  other. 


stud,  v.  t.  [Stud  (2),  s.] 

1.  To  adorn  or  set  with  studs  or  ornamental 
knobs.  (Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  37.) 

2.  To  set  with  detached  ornaments  or  prominent 
objects ;  to  set  thickly. 

Stud  -den,  pa.  par.  [Stand.]  {Scotch.) 

*stud'-der-$f,  *stud-der-ie,  s.  [Eng.  stud  (1), 
8. ;  - ery .]  A  breeding  establishment  for  horses ;  a 
stud-farm. 

Stud’-dle,  s.  [Stithy.]  An  anvil.  {Scotch.) 

“And  like  stockfish  come  o’er  his  studdie.” 

Burns:  Elegy  on  Capt.  Henderson. 


Stud'-dliig,  a.  [Either  from  stud  (2),  s.=a  sup¬ 
port,  or  a  corrupt,  of  steadying .]  (See  compound.) 

studding-sail,  s. 

Naut.:  An  additional  sail  spread  by  the  aid  of 
light  booms  beyond  the  leech  of  a  square  sail,  in 
order  to  extend 
the  area  hori¬ 
zontally,  in 
light  winds. 

They  may  be 
added  on  both 
leeches  of  a 
square  sail. 

The  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  the  yard 
by  which  a 
studding-sail  is 
extended  is  a 
studding-sail 
boom,  which  is 
supported  by 
hoops  on  the 
yard  called 
quarter-irons 
and  yard-arm 

Irons.  It  is  rigged  out  by  a  twofold  purchase  called 
a  boom-jigger.  Topmast  and  topgallant  studding- 
sails  are  set  on  the  outside  of  the  topsails  and  top¬ 
gallant  sails. 

Studding-sail  boon.: 

Naut. :  A  long  pole  sliding  through  boom-irons  at 
the  extremities  of  the  yards  and  from  the  vessel’s 
sides  to  spread  the  studding-sails. 
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sta  -dent,  *stu'-dl-ent,  *stu-dy-ent,  s.  [Lat. 

studens,  pr.  par.  of  studeo— to  study  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  person  engaged  in  study;  a  scholar;  one 
who  studies ;  one  who  is  devoted  to  or  engaged  in 
learning. 

“A  student  shall  do  more  in  one  hour,  when  all  things 
concur  to  invite  him  to  any  special  study,  than  in  four  at 
a  dull  season.” — Watts:  Logic. 

2.  A  man  devoted  to  books ;  a  bookish  person. 

“ Keep  a  gamester  from  dice,  and  a  good  student  from 
his  book.” — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  iii.  L 

3.  One  who  studies  or  examines ;  an  inquirer ;  as, 
a  student  of  nature. 

*stu'-dent-ry,  s.  [Eng.  student;  -ry.]  A  body 
of  students.  {Kingsley :  Hypatia ,  ch.  xvi.) 

sth’-dent-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  student;  -ship.]  The 
state  of  being  a  student ;  the  position  or  character 
of  a  student. 

stu'-der-Ite,  subst.  [After Prof .  Studer ;  suff.  -ite 
{Min.).] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  tetrahedrite  (q.  v.),  containing 
over  5  per  cent,  of  zinc.  Found  at  Ausserberg, 
Wallis,  Switzerland, 
stud’-ied,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Study,  in] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Made  the  subject  of  study;  examined  into; 
read  with  diligence  and  attention  ;  well  considered. 

2.  Well  versed  in  any  branch  of  learning;  well 
read ;  qualified  by  study ;  learned. 

“  Some  man,  reasonably  studied  in  the  law.” — Bacon. 

3.  Premeditated,  deliberate ;  studiously  contrived 
or  planned ;  designed ;  as,  a  studied  insult. 

*4.  Having  a  particular  inclination  ;  inclined,  in¬ 
tent. 

“  I  am  well  studied  for  a  liberal  thanks. 

Which  I  do  owe  you.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  6. 

stud'-Ied-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  studied;  - ly .]  In  a 
studied  manner ;  with  premeditation  ;  designedly, 
deliberately. 

stud'-I-er,  subst.  [Eng  study,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
Studies ;  a  student. 

“There  is  a  law  of  nature,  as  intelligible  to  a  rational 
creature  and  studier  of  that  law,  as  the  positive  laws  of 
commonwealths.” — Locke. 

Stfi  -dI-5,  subst.  [Ital.]  The  working  room  of  a 
sculptor  or  painter. 

Stu-dl-OUS,  a.  [Fr.  studieux,  from  Lat.  studio - 
sus;  from  studium— eagerness,  zeal,  study;  Sp.  & 
Port,  estudioso;  Ital.  studioso .] 

1.  Given  to  study ;  devoted  to  study  or  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  learning. 

2.  Given  or  devoted  to  thought  or  study ;  devoted 
to  the  examination  of  things  by  contemplation; 
contemplative. 

“  There  studious  let  me  sit. 

And  hold  high  converse  with  the  mighty  dead.” 

Thomson:  Winter,  43L 

3.  Devoted  to  or  spent  in  study;  favorable  or 
suited  to  study  or  contemplation. 

“Innocent  and  studious  repose.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xiv. 

4.  Earnest  or  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  some  object; 
anxious,  diligent ;  as,  to  be  studious  to  please. 

*5.  Attentive  to,  careful,  observant.  (Followed 
by  of.) 

*6.  Planned  with  study  or  care;  deliberate, 
studied. 

Stu -dl-OUS-ljf,  adv.  {Eng.  studious;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  studious  manner ;  with  close  application 
to  study. 

2.  With  diligence,  zeal,  or  earnestness ;  diligently, 
carefully,  attentively. 

“Her  resentment  was  studiously  kept  alive  by  mischief- 
makers.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

stu'-dl-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  studious :  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  studious;  the  habit  or 
practice  of  study;  close  application  to  study; 
thoughtfulness,  carefulness,  attention,  care. 

“My  studiousness  in  executing  your  lordship’s  injunc¬ 
tions.” — Howell:  Letters ,  bk.  ii.,  let.  68. 
stud  -work,  s.  [Eng.  stud  (2),  s.,  and  work.] 
Build. :  Brickwork  between  studs.  An  old  form  of 
building  once  common, 
stud-y  (1),  stud-die  s.  [Stithy.]  An  anvil. 
Stud'-jf  (2),*Stud-ie,s.  [O.  Fr.  estudie.estude  (Fr. 
6tude) ;  from  Lat.  studium=eagemess,  study ;  Sp. 
estudio ;  Port,  estudo ;  Ital.  studio.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  studying ;  a  setting  of  the  mind  or 
thoughts  upon  a  subject;  hence,  application  of 
miDd  to  books,  arts,  or  science,  or  to  any  subject  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  something 
not  known  before. 


2.  Earnest  mental  endeavor ;  absorbed  or  thought¬ 
ful  attention ;  earnestness,  eagerness,  diligence. 

3.  The  object  of  study ;  any  particular  branch  of 
learning  that  is  studied. 

“  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Mem,  ii.  2. 

4.  An  apartment  or  building  devoted  to  study  or 
to  literary  work  ;  the  room  or  apartment  in  which  a 
person  studies. 

“  Get  me  a  taper  in  my  study,  Lucius.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  L 

*5.  Deep  thought  or  meditation;  a  reverie;  a  fit 
of  thought.  [Brown-study.] 

“The  king  of  Castile,  a  little  confused,  and  in  a  study, 
said,  This  can  I  not  do  with  my  honor.” — Bacon:  Hist. 
Henry  VII. 

6.  One  who  studies,  especially  one  who  studies  or 
learns  a  part  in  a  play.  (Always  with  a  qualifying 
adjective.) 

“I’m  a  confounded  quick  study,  that’s  one  comfort.”— 

Dickens:  Nicholas  Nickleby,  ch.  xxiii. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Art:  The  work  of  a  student;  a  finished  sketch 
from  nature,  generally  intended  to  aid  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  a  larger  and  more  important  work,  or  as 
a  memorial  of  some  particular  object  for  future 
use,  or  to  facilitate  drawing  or  composition.  Thus 
a  single  head  or  figure,  afterward  introduced  into 
a  large  work,  would  be  termed  a  study  for  that 
work;  a  tree,  a  group  of  plants,  &c.,  would  be  a 
study  for  a  landscape,  &c. 

.  Music:  A  piece  of  instrumental  music,  com- 
p<  sed  for  the  purpose  of  familiarizing  the  player 
with  the  difficulties  of  his  instrument. 

stud-y,  *stud-ie,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Lat.  studeo ;  O.  Fr. 
estudier ;  Fr.  dtudier.]  [Study,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  apply  the  mind  to  books  or  learning;  to 
devote  one’s  self  to  study. 

“To  live  and  study  here  three  years.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  i.  1. 

2.  To  fix  the  mind  seriously ;  to  ponder,  to  medi¬ 
tate  ;  to  think  seriously  or  earnestly. 

“  He  studied  how  to  feed  that  mighty  host.” 

Fairfax:  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  y.  32. 

*3.  To  endeavor  diligently ;  to  strive  earnestly ;  to 
be  zealous.  (1  Thess.  iv.  11.) 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  apply  the  mind  to  for  the  purpose  of  learn¬ 
ing;  to  read  and  examine  into  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  and  understanding. 

“  That  very  philosophy  ...  was  now  studied  only  to 
instruct  us  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind.” — War- 
burton:  Julian.  (Introd.) 

2.  To  consider  attentively;  to  examine  closely 
into. 

“Happy  the  man,  who,  studying  Nature’s  laws, 

Through  known  effects  can  trace  the  secret  cause.” 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgic  ii.  698, 

3.  To  meditate,  to  devise ;  to  think  intently  on. 

“  Study  help  for  that  which  thou  lamentest.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  iii.  L 

*4.  To  learn  by  heart ;  to  commit  to  memory. 

“Where  didst  thou  study  all  this  goodly  speeoh?” — 
Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii. 

5.  To  be  zealous  for ;  to  have  careful  regard  or 
thought  for ;  to  be  anxious  for ;  as,  to  study  a  per¬ 
son’s  interests. 

*stud’-jf-all,  s.  [Study,  v.]  A  state  of  ponder¬ 
ing  or  musing ;  perplexity. 

“  The  duke  was  put  to  such  a  studyall  &  fere.” — Fabyan: 
Chronicle,  ch.  ccxli. 

stue'-bel-ite,  s.  [After  Dr.  A.  Stiibel ;  suff.  -ite 
{Min.) ;  Ger.  stubelitf] 

Min.:  A  massive  mineral  of  reniform  or  botry- 
oidal  structure.  Hardness,  4-5 ;  specific  gravity, 
2’223-2’263;  luster,  vitreous;  color,  velvet-black; 
streak,  brown;  fracture,  conchoidal.  An  analysis 
yielded :  Silica,  26’99 ;  alumina,  5’37 ;  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  10’18;  sesquioxide  of  manganese,  21’89;  pro¬ 
toxide  of  copper,  15’25  ;  magnesia,  1’03;  water,  16’85; 
chlorine,  0’77=98’33.  Found  in  the  island  of  Lipari. 

stuetz'-Ite,  subst.  [After  Herr  Stiitz;  suff.  -ite 
{Min.);  Ger .  tellursilberblende.] 

Min.:  A  monoclinic  mineral  found  in  crystals 
with  gold  and  hessite,  at  Nagyag,  Transylvania. 
Luster,  metallic;  color,  lead-gray.  Composition: 
A  telluride  of  silver,  the  proposed  formula  being 
Ag^Te. 

Stfi  -fa,  s.  [Ital.]  A  jet  of  steam  issuing  from  a 
fissure  of  the  earth  in  volcanic  regions. 

If  Stufas  have  been  disengaged  unceasingly  for 
ages  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples,  in  the  Lipari  islands, 
&c.  The  steam  is  often  mixed  with  other  gases, 
and  if  condensed  by  coming  in  contact  with  strata 
full  of  cold  water  before  reaching  the  surface,  it 
may  give  rise  to  thermal  and.  mineral  springs. 
{Lyell:  Princip.  of  Geol.,  ch.  xvii.) 


bfiil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $cll,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  sha.n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


5hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d@L 
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stuff,  *stuffe,  s.  [O.  Fr.  estoffe  (Fr.  itoffe),  from 
Lat.  stupa,  stuppa— the  coarse  part  of  flax,  hards, 
oakum,  tow,  used  for  stuffing  or  stopping  things; 
Sp.  estofa— quilted  stuff;  ltal.  stoffa;  Ger.  stoff— 
stuff ;  stopfen—  to  fill,  to  stuff.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Substance  or  matter  indefinitely ;  the  material 
or  matter  of  which  anything  is  formed ;  material 
to  be  worked  up  in  any  process  of  manufacture. 

“We  are  such  stuff 

As  dreams  are  made  on.”  Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iv. 

*2.  Essence ;  elementary  part. 

“Yet  do  I  hold  it  very  stuff  o’  the  conscience 
To  do  no  contrived  murder.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  2. 

3.  Furniture,  goods,  utensils. 

“Rich  garments,  linens,  stuffs,  and  necessaries.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

4.  Medicine,  mixture,  potion. 

“I  did  compound  for  her 
A  certain  stuff,  which,  being  ta’en,  would  seize 
The  present  power  of  life.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

5.  Refuse  or  worthless  matter;  anything  worth¬ 
less  or  useless ;  hence,  foolish  or  nonsensical  lan¬ 
guage  ;  nonsense,  trash. 

6.  Money  ;  cash.  (Slang.) 

“Has  she  got  the  stuff,  Mr.  Fag  ?  Is  she  rich,  hey  ?” — 
Sheridan:  Rivals,  i.  1. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Comm.:  A  general  name  for  all  kinds  of  fabrics, 
of  silk,  wool,  hair,  cotton,  or  thread  manufactui  ed 
on  the  loom:  as,  cotton  stuffs;  more  particularly 
woolen  cloth  of  slight  texture,  for  linings  and 
women’s  apparel,  and  the  like. 

2.  Leather:  A  composition  of  fish-oil  and  tallow 
for  filling  the  pores  of  leather. 

3.  Mining:  Attle  or  rubbish. 

4.  Naut.:  A  melted  mass  of  turpentine,  tallow,  &c., 
with  which  the  masts,  sides  and  bottoms  of  ships 
are  smeared. 

5.  Paper:  Paper-stock,  ground  ready  for  use. 
When  half  ground  it  is  known  as  half-stuff. 

Stuff-chest,  s.  The  vat  where  the  pulps  from  the 
engines  are  mixed  and  combined  preparatory  to 
molding  by  hand  or  machinery. 

stuff-engine,  s.  [Pulp-grinder.] 

stuff-gown,  subst.  A  gown  made  of  stuff ;  hence, 
in  England,  applied  to  the  wearer  of  a  stuff-gown, 
as  a  junior  barrister,  or  one  under  the  rank  of  a 
Queen’s  Counsel,  and  therefore  not  entitled  to  wear 
a  silk  gown. 

stuff-gownsman,  s.  A  junior  barrister ;  a  stuff- 
gown.  (Eng.) 

stuff,  *stuffe,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  estoffer=to  stuff ; 
estouffer  (Fr.  Mouffer)  =  to  stifle,  to  choke;  Sp.  & 
Port,  estofer;  Ger.  stopfen.']  [Stuff,  s.J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cram  full ;  to  fill  by  packing  or  crowding 
material  into ;  to  load  or  fill  to  excess ;  to  crowd. 

“I  will  stuff  your  purses  full  of  crowns.” — Shakesp.: 
Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  2. 

2.  To  form  or  pack  with  material  necessary  to 
complete ;  as,  to  stuff  a  cushion. 

3.  To  fill  with  stuffing  or  seasoning. 

“Parsley  to  stuff  a  rabbit.” — Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  iv.  4. 

4.  To  cause  to  swell  out. 

“  Lest  the  gods,  for  sin, 

Should,  with  a  swelling  dropsy,  stuff  th.y  skin.” 

Dryden:  Persius,  v.  273. 

5.  To  form  or  fashion  by  stuffing. 

“An  eastern  king  put  a  judge  to  death  for  an  iniquitous 
Bentence,  and  ordered  his  hide  to  be  stuffed  into  a  cushion, 
and  placed  upon  the  tribunal.  ’’—Swift. 

6.  To  fill  the  skin  of  a  dead  animal,  for  preserving 
and  presenting  the  natural  form  ;  as,  to  stuff  a 
bird. 

7.  To  fill  with  food  ;  to  cram. 

“That  there  might  be  abundance  at  Paris,  the  people 
of  Normandy  and  Anjou  were  stuffing  themselves  with 
nettles.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

8.  To  thrust,  crowd,  or  press  in  ;  to  pack  closely 
and  firmly. 

“Put  roses  into  a  glass  with  a  narrow  mouth,  stuffing 
them  close  together,  but  without  bruising,  and  they  re¬ 
tain  smell  and  color  fresh  a  year.”  — -  Bacon:  Nat.  Hist. 

9.  To  fill  by  being  pressed  or  packed  in. 

“  With  inward  arms  the  dire  machine  they  load, 

And  iron  bowels  stuff  the  dark  abode.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  ii.  26. 

10.  To  crowd  with  facts  ;  to  cram  the  mind  of ;  to 
crowd,  cram,  or  fill  with  idle  or  false  tales,  fancies, 
or  ideas. 

“  For  thee  we  dim  the  eyes,  and  stuff  the  head 
With  all  such  reading  as  was  never  read.” 

Pope:  Dunciad,  iv.  249. 


11.  To  make  big  or  important ;  to  swell  out. 

“  No  need,  he  cries,  of  gravity  stuff’d '■  out 
With  academic  dignity.” 

Cowper:  Hope,  105. 

12.  To  deceive  with  false  and  ridiculous  state¬ 
ments.  (Slang.) 

B.  Intrans.:  To  feed  gluttonously;  to  cram  one’s 
self  with  food. 

stuffed,  *stuft,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Stuff,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Crammed  full;  packed  tightly.  (Lit.  cfc  fig.) 
(Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  v.  3.) 

2.  Having  the  nose  obstructed,  as  from  a  cold. 
“I’m  stuffed,  cousin,  I  cannot  smell.” — Shakesp.:  Much 

Ado  about  Nothing,  iii.  4. 

stuff -er,  s.  [Eng.  stuff,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  stuffs;  specif.,  one  who  stuffs  the 
skins  of  birds,  animals,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of 
preservation ;  as,  a  bird  -stuff er. 

2.  A  machine  for  packing  and  filling ;  as — 
fl)  A  machine  for  stuffing  horse-collars. 

(2)  A  sausage-stuffer. 

(3)  A  machine  for  saturating  leather  with  dubbing 
in  one  part  of  the  operation  of  leather-dressing. 

Stuff -I-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  stuffy ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  stuffy,  close,  or  musty; 
closeness,  mustiness. 

“  The  natural  and  yet  mysterious  stuffiness  of  a  railway 
carriage.” — Queen,  Sept.  26,  1885. 

stuff -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Stuff,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

t  3rb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  stuffs. 

2.  That  which  is  used  for  filling  anything ;  as,  the 
stuffing  of  a  cushion  ;  filling  for  cushions  and  mat¬ 
tresses,  consisting  of  cotton,  flocking,  hair,  wool, 
cork,  sponge,  hay,  straw,  tow,  flax,  moss,  curled 
shreds  of  wood,  &c. 

3.  Seasoning  for  meat,  &c. ;  that  which  is  put 
into  meat  to  give  it  a  higher  relish. 

II.  Leather :  A  mixture  of  fish-oil  and  tallow, 
which  is  rubbed  into  leather  after  being  shaved, 
previous  to  boarding  or  graining, 
stuffing-box,  s. 

Machinery : 

1.  A  box  with  an  annular  recess  around  a  piston- 
rod,  and  provided  with  a  follower  and  bolts  whereby 
the  packing  may  be  screwed  down. 

2.  A  sleeve  adapted  to  press  a  collar  of  hemp 
around  a  piston-rod ;  a  gland.  The  stuffing-boxes 
in  a  locomotive  engine  are  recesses  for  admitting 
some  soft  material,  such  as  white  spun-yarn,  to 
render  steam-tight  any  rod  working  through  this 
stuffing  or  packing.  The  piston-rods,  slide-valve 
rods,  regulator-rods,  and  pump-plunger,  all  work 
through  stuffing-boxes  of  this  description. 

stuff  -y,  a.  [Eng.  stuff;  -y.] 

1.  Difficult  to  breathe  in  ;  close,  musty. 

“Annoying  in  their  degree  are  the  individuals  who 

insist  upon  keeping  the  railway  carriage  window  shut  on 
a  stuffy  day.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  Stout,  mettlesome,  resolute.  (Scotch.) 

3.  Angry,  sulky,  obstinate. 

*stuke,  s.  [Stucco.] 

stull,  subst.  [Cf.  Ger.  stollen=a  stand,  a  support; 
Sw.  stoll= a  gallery.] 

Mining :  Timber  placed  in  the  back  of  a  level,  and 
covered  with  boards  or  small  poles,  to  support  rub¬ 
bish. 

“  We  had  to  stop  the  drill  until  lessees  could  get  in  their 
stulls  and  lagging.”—  Money  Market  Review. 

*stulm,  s.  [Cf.  Sw.  stoll=a  gallery.]  A  shaft  to 
draw  water  out  of  a  mine. 

stulp,  *Stulpe,  s.  [Icel.  stdlpi=a  post,  a  pillar; 
Dan.,  Sw.,  &  O.  Dut.  stolpe .]  A  short  post  driven 
into  the  ground.  (Prov.) 

“Bridgewarde-within,  so  called  of  London  bridge, 
which  bridge  is  a  principall  parte  of  that  warde,  and 
beginneth  at  the  stulpes  on  the  south  end  of  Southwark.” 
— Stowe:  London,  p.  167. 

stul-tl-fl-ca'-tion,  s.  [Stultify.]  The  act  of 
stultifying ;  the  state  of  being  stultified. 

stul'-tl-fl-er,  s.  [Eng.  stultify;  -er.]  One  who 
stultifies. 

stul'-tl-fy,  v.  t.  [Lat.  sfwifus=foolish,  and  facio 
(pass.  fio)  = to  make.] 

*1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  make  foolish  ;  to  make  a  fool  of. 

2.  To  look  upon  as  a  fool  or  foolish. 

3.  To  render  nugatory  or  worthless ;  to  destroy 
the  value  of. 

“The  main  result  she  attained  by  the  last  campaign  in 
the  Balkans  has  been  stultified.” — London  Daily  Telegraph • 


II  Law :  To  allege  or  prove  to  be  insane  for  avoid¬ 
ing  some  act. 

it  To  stultify  one's  self:  To  unsay,  directly  or  by 
implication,  what  one  has  already  said ;  to  lay  one’s 
self  open  to  an  accusation  of  self-contradiction. 

“In  England  no  man  is  allowed  to  stultify  himself.” — 
Jonson,  in  Boswell’s  Tour,  p.  428. 

stul-tlT-6-quen§e,  s.  [Latin  stultiloquent  ia -3 
[Stultiloquent.]  Foolish  talk ;  babbling. 

stul-til-6-quent,  a.  [Lat.  stultus=  foolish,  and 
loquens,  pa.  par.  of  l oquor=  to  speak.]  Given  to 
foolish  talk  or  babbling. 

stul-tll-o-quent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  stultiloquent , 
-ly.]  In  a  stultiloquent  manner ;  with  foolish  talk. 

stul-tIl  -6-quy,  s.  [Lat.  stultiloquium,  from 
s£m(£us= foolish,  and  loquor—  to  speak.]  Foolish  or 
silly  talk ;  babbling,  stultiloquence. 

“  What  they  call  facetiousness  and  pleasant  wit,  is  in¬ 
deed  to  wise  persons  a  mere  stultiloquy,  or  talking  like  a 
fool.” — Jeremy  Taylor:  Sermons,  p.  301. 

Stum,  s.  [Dut.  s£om=unfermented  wine,  wine 
that  has  not  worked,  from  stom,  Ger.  stumm;  Dan. 
&  Sw.  s£wm=dumb,  mute.] 

1.  Unfermented  grape-juice;  must  or  new  wine, 
often  mixed  with  dead  or  vapid  wine  to  raise  a  new 
fermentation. 

“An  unctuous  clammy  vapor,  that  arises  from  the  stum 
of  grapes,  when  they  lie  mashed  in  the  vats.” — Addison: 
Travels  in  Italy. 

2.  Wine  revived  by  being  made  by  must  to  ferment 
anew. 

stum,  v.  t.  [Stum,  s.] 

1.  To  renew  by  mixing  with  must  and  fermenting 
anew. 

“  There  is  a  hard  green  wine  that  grows  about  Rochel, 
and  the  islands  thereabouts,  which  the  cunning  Hol¬ 
lander  sometimes  uses  to  fetch;  and  he  hath  a  trick  to 
put  a  bag  of  herbs,  or  some  other  infusions  into  it  (as  he 
doth  brimstone  in  Rhenish),  to  give  it  a  whiter  tinc¬ 
ture,  and  more  sweetness;  then  they  reimbark  it  for  Eng¬ 
land,  where  it  passeth  for  good  Bachrag,  and  this  is 
called  stumming  of  wines.” — Howell:  Letters,  bk.  hi., 
let.  54. 


2.  To  fume,  as  a  cask,  with  brimstone.  (Prov. 
Eng.) 

stum'-ble,  *stom-el-en,  *stom-ble,  *stom-el- 
yn,  *stum-mel-yn,  *stom-er-en,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Icel. 

stumra=  to  stumble;  Norw.  stumra;  Sw.  dial,  stam- 
bla,  stamula,  stomla ,  stammra.] 


A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  trip  in  walking  or  in  moving  in  any  way 
with  the  legs ;  to  falter  or  stagger  after  a  false  step. 

“Tho  went  the  pensive  damme  out  of  dore 
Andchaunst  to  stumble  at  the  threshold  flore.” 

Spenser:  Shepherd’ s  Calendar;  May. 

2.  To  walk  in  a  bungling,  clumsy,  or  unsteady 
manner. 

“  They  [the  Chinese]  do  in  a  manner  lose  the  use  of 
their  feet,  and  instead  of  going  they  only  stumble  about 
their  houses.” — Dampier :  Voyages  (an.  1687). 

II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  To  fall  into  error  or  crime;  to  go  astray;  to 
err. 

2.  To  strike  or  pitch  upon  by  chance  or  accident  ; 
to  chance  upon.  (Followed  by  on  or  upon.) 

“Forth  as  she  waddled  in  the  brake 
A  gray  goose  stumbled  on  a  snake.” 

Smart:  Fable  4. 

*B.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  cause  to  stumble,  stagger,  or  falter; 
to  trip  up. 

“The  one  stumbles  beholders  accidentally,  the  other 
leads  them  into  the  snare.” — Runyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress, 
pt.  ii. 

2.  Fig. :  To  confound,  to  puzzle,  to  perplex,  to 
embarrass. 


“  To  the  court?  this  stumbles  me:  art  sure  for  me, 
wench, 

This  preparation  is?  ” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Humorous  Lieutenant,  iii.  2. 
stum  -ble,  *stom-ble,  s.  [Stumble,  v .] 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  stumbling;  a  trip  or  blunder 
in  walking  or  running. 

“I  was  told  of  a  Spaniard,  who  having  got  a  fall  by  a 
stumble,  and  broke  his  nose,  rose  up,  and  in  a  disdainful 
manner  said,  this  is  to  walk  upon  earth.”  —  Howell: 
Letters,  bk.  i.,  let.  32. 

2.  Fig. :  A  blunder,  a  failure,  a  slip. 

stum-bler,  *stom-el-are,  *stum-lere,  subst. 
[Eng.  stumbl(e) ;  -er.]  One  who  stumbles  ;  one  who 
makes  a  mistake,  slip,  failure,  or  blunder. 

“  Where  blockes  are  stridde  by  stumblers  at  astrawe.” 

Gascoigne :  Fruites  of  Warre. 
stum  -bllng,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Stumble,  v.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work.  who.  son;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rffle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


stumbling-block 
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stupendously 


stumbling-block,  *stumbling-stone,  subst.  A 
cause  or  stumbling  ;  something  in  one’s  way,  which 
causes  one  to  stumble.  (Stumbling-block  is  gener¬ 
ally,  if  not  exclusively,  used  figuratively.) 

“To  show  a  stumbling-stone  by  night.” 

Cowper:  Glowworm. 

stum'-bllng-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  stumbling ;  -ly.]  In 
a  stumbling  manner. 

“I  know  not  whether  to  marvel  more,  either  that  he 
[Chaucer]  in  that  misty  time  could  see  so  clearly,  or  that 
we  in  this  clear  age  gosos tumblingly  after  him.” — Sidney. 
Defense  of  Poesy. 

stummed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Stum,  u.] 

stump,  *stompe,  *stumpe,  s.&a.  [Icel.  stumpr ; 
Sw.  &  Dan.  stump;  0.  Dut.  stompe;  Dut.  stomp; 
tier,  stumpf.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  short,  fixed,  or  rootedpart  remaining  after 
another  part  has  been  broken  off,  as  the  stub  of  a 
tree,  the  part  that  is  left  in  the  earth  after  the  tree 
has  be9n  cut  down  ;  the  part  of  a  plant  left  in  the 
larth  after  the  plant  has  been  cut  down. 

“Down  to  the  stump  of  yon  old  yew 
We  ’ll  for  our  whistles  run  a  race.” 

Wordsworth:  Idle  Shepherd  Boys. 

2.  The  part  of  a  limb  or  the  like  remaining  after 
a  part  has  been  amputated  or  destroyed. 

“  One  of  the  horses  snapt  off  the  end  of  his  finger  with 
the  glove.  I  dressed  the  stump  with  the  common  digest¬ 
ive.” —  Wiseman:  Surgery,  bk.  v.,  ch.  iii. 

3.  (PI.) :  The  legs ;  as,  to  stir  one’s  stumps.  ( Col - 
loq.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Art:  A  short,  thick  roll  of  leather  or  papercut 
to  a  point,  and  used  to  rub  down  the  harsh  or 
strong  lines  of  a  crayon  or  pencil  drawing,  or  for 
shading  it,  or  for  rubbing  solid  tints  on  paper  from 
colors  in  powder. 

2.  Cricket:  One  of  the  three  posts  or  sticks  which 
constitute  the  wicket.  Theirlower  ends  are  pointed 
so  as  to  be  easily  thrust  into  the  ground.  They 
stand  twenty-seven  inches  out  of  the  ground,  and 
are  fixed  sufficiently  close  to  each  other  to  prevent 
the  ball  from  passing  through.  The  top  ends  are 
grooved  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  bails. 

*B.  As  adj. :  Like  a  stump  ;  stumpy. 

“A  heavie  stompe  leg  of  wood  to  go  withall.” — Ascham: 
Schoolmaster,  bk.  ii. 

T1  On  the  stump :  Touring  or  itinerating  through 
a  district  or  country,  and  making  speeches  on  polit¬ 
ical  or  other  questions. 

stump-mast,  s. 

Naut. :  A  lower  mast  without  tops.  Common  in 
steam-vessels,  which  never  depend  wholly  upon 
sails. 

stump-orator,  s.  One  who  harangues  a  crowd 
or  meeting  from  a  stump  of  a  tree  or  other  eleva¬ 
tion  ;  a  frothy  or  bombastic  speaker. 

Stump-oratory,  s.  Oratory  such  as  is  used  by 
stump-orators. 

stump-speaker,  s.  A  popular  political  speaker. 

stump-speech,  s.  A  speech  made  from,  the 
stump  of  a  tree  or  other  improvised  platform ;  a 
frothy,  bragging, or  bombastic  harangue;  an  elec¬ 
tioneering  speech  in  favor  of  one’s  self  or  of 
another  candidate. 

stump-tailed  lizard,  s. 

Zobl. :  Trachydosaurus  rugosus ;  the  body  is  long 
and  stout,  and  head  and  tail  are  remarkably  alike, 
so  that,  w7hen  the  eyes  are  closed  and  the  animal 
is  motionless,  it  is  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  distin¬ 
guish  one  from  the  other.  The  scales  on  the  upper 
surface  are  large,  rough,  and  broad,  smaller  be¬ 
neath. 

stump,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Stump,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Oi'dinary  Language: 

1.  To  cut  off  a  part  of ;  to  reduce  to  a  stump. 

Around  the  stumped  top  soft  moss  did  grow.” 

More:  Song  of  the  Soul,  I.  ii.  59. 

*2.  To  strike,  as  something  fixed  and  hard,  with 
fhe  toe. 

3.  To  challenge,  to  defy,  to  puzzle,  to  confound; 
to  clear  out  of  money.  (Colloq.) 

“  *  Don’t  you  know  our  history? — haven’t  you  heard,  my 
dear  fellow,  we  are  stumped /’  ‘Stumped,’  said  I,  almost 
unconsciously  repeating  the  quaint,  but  wofully  express¬ 
ive  word.  ‘Positively  stumped,’  said  Daly.  ‘Don’tspeak 
loud.  I  thought,  of  course,  you  had  heard  of  it.  Blinkin- 
aop  has  bolted.’  ” — Theodore  Book.  Gilbert  Gurney,  vol. 
iii.,  ch.  ii. 

4.  To  make  a  tour  through  or  travel  over,  making 
speeches  for  electioneering  or  other  purposes ;  as, 
to  stump  the  country. 


II.  Cricket. 

*1.  To  knock  down,  as  a  stump  or  stumps. 

2.  To  put  a  batsman  out  of  play  by  knocking  off 
the  bailsj  or  knocking  the  stumps  of  his  wicket 
down  while  he  is  out  of  his  ground.  (Formerly 
often  used  with  out.) 

“  The  Captain  stumped  the  next  man  off  a  leg-shooter.” 
— Hughes :  Tom  Brown's  Schooldays ,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  viii. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  walk  stiffly,  clumsily,  or  awkwardly. 

“  Cymon,  a  clown,  who  never  dreamt  of  love, 

By  chance  was  stumping  to  the  neighboring  grove.” 

Song  of  Cymon  and  Iphigenia. 

2.  To  make  electioneering  or  other  speeches  from 
the  stump  of  a  tree  or  other  improvised  platform. 

If  1.  To  stump  it : 

(1)  To  run  off ;  to  get  away ;  to  take  to  flight. 
(Slang.) 

(2)  To  travel  about  making  stump-speeches. 

2.  To  stump  up:  To  pay  or  hand  over  money. 
(Slang.) 

“Why  don’t  you  ask  your  old  governor  to  stump  upt” — 
Dickens:  Sketches  by  Boz;  Watkins  Tottle. 

stump -age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Erig.  stump;  -age.  1 
A  tax  on  the  amount  of  timber  cut,  and  regulated 
by  the  price  of  lumber, 
stump -er,  s.  [Eng .  stump  ;-er.] 

1.  One  who  stumps. 

2.  A  boaster. 

3.  Something,  as  a  story,  that  puzzles  or  creates 
incredulity. 

stump 'Ae,  s.  [Eng.  stump;  dimin. suff.  -ie.]  A 
little  stump,  as  of  a  pen.  (Scotch.) 

“Sae  I  gat  paper  in  a  blink, 

An’  down  gaed  stumpie  in  the  ink.” 

Burns:  Epistle  to  J.  Lapraik,  Ap.  21,  1785. 

stump’-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  stumpy ;  -wess.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  stumpy. 

*8tump -ling,  s.  [Eng.  stump,  s. ;  dimin.  suff. 
-ling.']  A  little  stump. 

“Root  our  stumps  and  stumplings.” 

Wolcott:  P.  Pindar,  p.  146. 
stump'-y,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  stump;  -y.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Full  of  stumps. 

2.  Short  and  thick  ;  stubby. 

B.  As  subst. :  Money.  (Slang.) 

“Down  with  the  stumpy.’ — C.  Kingsley:  Alton  Locke, 
ch.  ii. 

stun,  *  ston-i-en,  *  stown-l-en,  v.  t.  [A.  S. 

stunian  —  to  make  a  din,  to  resound  ;  stun  =  a  din  ; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  stynja  —  to  groan  ;  stynr  —  a  groan  ; 
Ger.  stt>hnen=to  groan.] 

1.  To  confound  or  make  dizzy  with  noise ;  to  over¬ 
power  the  sense  of  hearing  of ;  to  blunt  or  stupefy 
the  organs  of  hearing  of. 

“If  Nature  thunder’d  in  his  opening  ears, 

And  stunn’d  him  with  the  music  of  the  spheres.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  i.  202. 

2.  To  render  insensible  or  dizzy  by  force  or  a  blow ; 
to  render  senseless  with  a  blow. 

“One  hung  a  pole-ax  at  his  saddle-bow, 

And  one  a  heavy  mace  to  stun  the  foe.” 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  32. 

3.  To  surprise  completely ;  to  overpower ;  to  stu¬ 
pefy. 

“At  the  sight  therefore  of  this  river,  the  pilgrims  were 
much  stunned.” — Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  l. 

stung,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  ofv.  [Sting,  vA 
stunk,  pret.  ofv.  [Stink,  v.J 
stun-ner,  s.  [Eng.sfuw;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  stuns. 

2.  Something  which  astonishes  by  wonderful  ap¬ 
pearance,  excellence,  or  other  quality ;  something 
exceedingly  fine  ;  something  first-rate.  (Slang.) 

“For  the  performance  of  ‘  Gettin’  up  Stairs,’  I  have  no 
other  name  but  that  it  was  a  stunner.” — Thackeray :  Book 
of  Snobs,  ch.  xxv. 

stun  -ning,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [Stun.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  unusual  or  extraordinary  quali¬ 
ties  ;  first-rate ;  astonishingly  fine,  large,  or  the  like. 
(Slang.) 

stunt,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  stunt =dull,  obtuse,  stupid, 
from  stintan  —  to  stop,  to  be  weary  ;  Icel .  stuttr — 
short,  stunted ;  O.  Sw.  stunt=cnt  short.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  hinder  from  growth ;  to  check  or 
shorten  in  growth  or  progress. 

“  To  stunt  the  natural  growth  of  a  new  colony.” — Smith: 
Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  vii. 

B.  Intrans, :  To  become  stunted, 
stunt,  s.  &  adv.  [Stunt,  v.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  check  in  growth. 

2.  That  which  has  been  checked  in  growth ;  a 
stunted  animal  or  thing. 


3.  A  young  whale,  two  years  old,  which,  having 
been  weaned,  is  lean  and  yields  little  blubber. 

*B.  As  adv.:  Abruptly,  sharply,  short ;  as,  to  turn 
stunt. 

stunt-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Stunt,  v.] 
stunf-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  stunted;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  stunted. 

stunt'-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  stunt;  i  connect.,  and 
suff.  -ness.]  Stuntedness. 

stunt’-ness,  s.  [Eng.  stunt ;  -ness.]  Stunted¬ 
ness,  shortness,  abruptness, 
stu-pa,  (1),  s.  [Stupe.] 
stfi-pa,  (2),  s.  [Tope.] 

stupe  (1),  Stu’-PA,  s.  [Lat.  stupa,  stuppa ;  Gr. 
styppe= the  coarse  part  of  flax.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Tow,  flax,  flannel,  &c.,  used  as  a 
pledget,  compress,  or  as  a  wad  in  fomentations. 

“Binding  a  stupe  over  it.” — Wiseman:  Surgery,  bk.  v., 
ch.  i. 

2.  Bot.:  Filamentose  matter ;  a  tuft  of  long  hair ; 
tow. 

stupe,  v.  t.  [Stupe  (1),  s.]  To  apply  a  stupe  or 
stupa  to ;  to  foment. 

“I  took  off  the  dressings,  and  found  the  heat  somewhat 
allay’d,  and  the  ulcer  well  disposed  to  digestion.  I  stuped 
the  ulcer.”  —  Wiseman:  Surgery,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

stupe  (2),  s.  [An  abbreviation  of  stupid  (q.  v.).] 
A  stupid  person. 

sth-pe-fa’-cl-ent  (c  as  sh),  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  stupe- 
faciens,  pr.  par. of  stupefacio— to  stupefy  (q.  v’.).] 

A.  Ao  adj. :  Stupefactive ;  having  a  stupefying 
power. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  medicine  which  produces  stupor 
or  insensibility ;  a  narcotic. 

stu-pe-fac'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  stupefac- 
tionem,  accus.  of  stupef actio,  from  stupefactus,  pa. 
par.  of  stupef  acio=to  stupefy  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  stupefying  ;  the  state  of  being  stupe¬ 
fied. 

“  It  produced  that  kind  of  stupefaction  which  is  the 
consequence  of  using  opium.” — Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk. 
ii.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  A  stolid  or  senseless  state;  dullness,  torpor, 
stupidity. 

“Nor  was  this  submission  the  effect  of  content,  but  of 
mere  stupefaction  and  brokenness  of  heart.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

stu'-pe-f  ac-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  stupefactus,  pa. 
par.  of  stupef acio= to  stupefy  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  stup&fac- 
tif.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Causing  stupefaction  or  insensibility ; 
stupefying,  narcotic ;  deadening  or  blunting  the 
sense  of  feeling  or  understanding. 

“  Opium  hath  a  stupefactive  part,  and  a  heating  part; 
the  one  moving  sleep,  the  other  a  heat.” — Bacon:  Nat. 
Hist.,  §  98. 

B.  Assubst.:  That  which  stupefies  ;  specif., amed- 
icine  which  produces  stupor ;  a  stupefacient. 

“Opium  and  other  strong  stupefactives  doe  coagulate 
the  spirits.” — Bacon:  Hist.  Life  and  Death,  p.  62. 
stu’-pe-fled,  pa. par.  or  a.  [Stupefy.] 
stu-pe-fied-ness,  s.  [Eng.  stupefied ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  stupefied;  stupefaction, 
stupor,  insensibility. 

“From  the  stupefiedness  of  the  past.” — Boyle:  Works, 
vi.  6. 

stu-pe-f  I-er,  s.  [Eng.  stupefy;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  stupefies. 

“  Whether  the  natural  phlegm  of  this  island  needs  any 
additional  stupefier." — Berkeley:  The  Querist,  §  348. 

Stu-pe-fy,  *stu -pl-fy,  v.  t.  [Fr.  stup  After,  from 
stupAfait— stupefied,  from  Lat.  stupefactus,  pa.  par. 
of  stupef  acio,  from  stupeo=to  be  amazed,  and  facio 
=to  make.] 

1.  To  blunt  the  faculty  of  perception  or  under¬ 
standing  in ;  to  deprive  of  sensibility  ;  to  make  dull 
or  dead  to  external  influences  ;  to  make  torpid. 

“  Stupefied  by  toil,  and  drugged  with  gin.” 

Scott:  The  Poacher. 

*2.  To  deprive  of  material  mobility. 

“It  is  not  malleable  ;  but  yet  is  not  fluent,  but  stupifled.” 
~Bacon. 

*stu-pend',  a.  [Lat.  stupendus=  amazing,  to  be 
wondered  at,  fut.  pass,  participle  of  stupeo— to  be 
amazed.]  Stupendous,  wonderful. 

“They  [daemons] can  works  strip  end  and  admirable  con¬ 
clusions.” — Burton:  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  220. 

*stu-pen'-di-ous,  a.  [Stupend.]  Stupendous, 
marvelous. 

“It  is  a  stupendious  monastery,  built  on  the  top  of  a 
huge  land-rock.” — Howell:  Letters,  bk.  i.,  let.  28. 

*stu-pen'-di~Ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  stupendious; 
•ly. J  Stupendously,  marvelously. 

“The  complexion  may  prove  stupendiously  enraviah- 
ing.” — More:  Discourse  on  Enthusiasm,  p.  14. 


4)611,  b6y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  epst.  ph  =  f. 

-clan,  -tian  =  sh$n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =b?l,  d©L 


stutter 


stupendous 
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Btu-pen'-dous,  a.  [Stupend.]  To  be  wondered 
at;  striking  dumb  by  magnitude;  marvelous, 
amazing ;  of  astonishing  magnitude  or  elevation. 

“And  this  was  then  thought  a  stupendous  sum.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

stp-pen  -dous-l^f,  adv.  [Eng.  stupendous ;  -ly .] 
In  a  stupendous  manner  or  degree ;  marvelously. 

"So  stupendously  high  were  the  almost  perpendicular 
walls  ."—Field,  Feb.  17,  1887. 

stu-pen’-dous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  stupendous ;  -?iess.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  stupendous. 

“Works,  which  from  their  stupendousness,  should  have 
taught  them  the  greatness  of  the  former.” — Ellis:  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  Divine  Things,  p.  270. 

*sta  -p?nt,  a.  [Lat.  stupens,  pr.  par.  of  stupeo= 
to  be  amazed.]  Confounded,  astounded,  stunned 
into  silence. 


“  The  human  mind  stands  stupent." — Carlyle:  Diamond 
Necklace,  ch.  ii.  (Note.) 

stti’-pe-Ous,  a.  [Lat.  stupeus,  sfwpws=made  or 
consisting  of  tow.]  Resembling  tow  ;  having  long, 
loose  scales,  or  matted  filaments  like  tow ;  stupose. 

Sth'-pld,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  stupide,  from  Lat.  stupidus 
=stupia,  from  stupeo= to  be  amazed;  Sp.  &  Port. 
estupido ;  Ital.  stupido .] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Deprived  temporarily  or  permanently  of  the 
perceptive,  thinking,  or  reasoning  faculties ;  in  a 
state  of  stupor ;  stupefied ;  bereft  of  feeling. 

“Is  he  not  stupid 

With  age  and  alt’ring  rheums?  can  he  speak?  hearf 

Know  man  from  man?  ” 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

2.  Devoid  of  understanding ;  silly ;  dull  of  appre¬ 
hension. 

“Anne,  when  in  good  humor,  was  meekly  stupid,  and, 
when  in  bad  humor,  was  sulkily  stupid.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

3.  Characterized  by  or  resulting  from  stupidity ; 
senseless,  nonsensical ;  as,  a  stupid  mistake. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  stupid,  silly  person  ;  a  blockhead. 

Sty.-pId’-1-t^,  s.  [Fr.  stupiditi,  from  stupider 

stupid  (q.  v.).l 

*1.  Insensibility  to  external  influences ;  numb¬ 
ness  of  feeling ;  stupor,  torpor. 


“The  dreadful  bellowing  of  whose  strait-brac’d  drums. 
To  the  French  sounded  like  the  dreadful  doom; 

And  them  with  such  stupidity  benumbs, 

As  though  the  earth  had  groaned  from  her  womb.” 

Drayton:  The  Battle  of  Ag incourt. 

2.  Extreme  dullness  of  apprehension ;  dull  fool¬ 
ishness,  senselessness,  folly. 

"Whose  book  of  vulgar  errors  so  finely  exposes  the 
monkish  stupidity  of  the  times.” — Goldsmith:  Polite  Learn¬ 
ing,  ch.  vi. 

Stu'-pid-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  stupid ;  -ly.’] 

1.  In  a  stupid  manner ;  with  suspension  or  inac¬ 
tivity  of  understanding. 

“That  space  the  evil  one  abstracted  stood 
From  his  own  evil,  and  for  the  time  remain’d 
Stupidly  good.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  465. 

2.  Without  the  exercise  of  reason  or  judgment; 
foolishly,  senselessly. 

“How  stupidly  soever  all  his  interpreters  would  have 
Hector  (being  strooke  into  a  trembling,  and  almost  dead) 
turne  about  like  a  whirlwinde.”  —  Chapman:  Homer’s 
Iliad,  bk.  xiv. 

stu'-pid-ness,  s.  [English  stupid;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  stupid ;  stupidity. 

“Not  limiting  his  rest  by  the  insatiable  lust  of  a  slug¬ 
gish  and  drowzie  stupidness.” — Bp.  Hall:  The  Christian. 

*stu -pi-fl-er,  s.  [Stupefies.] 
stu’-pl-fy ,  v.  t.  [Stupefy.] 

Stu’-por,  s.  [Lat.,  from  stupeo— to  be  amazed.] 

1.  Great  diminution  or  cessation  of  sensibility  ;  a 
state  in  which  the  faculties  are  deadened  or  dazed  ; 
loss  or  suppression  of  sense. 

2.  Intellectual  insensibility;  moral  deadness; 
heedlessness  of  or  inattention  to  one’s  interests. 

Stu  -pose,  a.  [Mod.  Latin  stuposus,  from  Latin 
stupa  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Bearded.  Used  specially  of  the  filaments  in 
the  genus  Anthericum,  &c.  [Stupeous.] 

*stu'-prate,  v.  t.  [Latin  stupratus,  pa.  par.  of 
stupro= to  defile ;  s?upr-u»i= defilement.]  To  ravish, 
to  violate,  to  debauch. 

stu-pra-tion,  s.  [Lat.  stupratio.]  [Stfprate.] 
The  act  of  ravishing  or  debauching;  rape,  viola¬ 
tion. 

“  Stupration  must  not  be  drawn  into  practice.” — Brown • 
( Richardson . ) 

stu’-prum,  s.  [Lat.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Forcible  violation  of  the  person ; 

rape. 

2.  Civil  Law :  Every  union  of  the  sexes  forbidden 

by  morality. 


StQ'-pu-lose,  a.  [Dimin.  from  Eng.  stupose.'] 

Bot. :  Having  shorter  and  more  slender  threads 
than  a  stupose  surface  possesses. 

Stur'-dled,  a.  [Eng.  sturdy ;  -ed.]  Affected  with 
the  disease  called  sturdy. 

stur'-dl-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  sturdy ;  -ly.]  In  a  sturdy 
manner;  lustily,  vigorously,  stoutly. 

“It  was  a  stag,  a  stag  of  ten, 

Bearing  his  branches  sturdily.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  26. 

stur'-di-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  sturdy ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sturdy ;  lustiness,  vigor, 
stoutness,  obstinacy. 

“To  beggar  them  out  of  their  sturdiness.” — Boling- 
broke:  On  Parties,  let.  19. 

stur'-dy,  *stor-die,  *stour-dy,  *stur-di,  a.  [O. 

Fr.  estourdi— dulled,  amazed,  reckless,  pa.  par.  of 
estourdir  (Fr.  6tourdir)  =  to  amaze ;  prob.  from  Lat. 
torpidus= torpid  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  sturdir=to  stun,  to 
amaze;  Ital. stordire.] 

*1.  Rash,  reckless,  inconsiderate,  foolishly  obsti¬ 
nate,  stubborn. 

“  A  sturdy,  hardened  sinner  shall  advance  to  the  utmost 
pitch  of  impiety  with  less  reluctance  than  he  took  the 
first  steps.” — Atterbury.  {Todd.) 

2.  Robust  in  body,  lusty,  vigorous;  strong  and 
stout.  {Dry den:  Virgil;  Georgic  i.  69.) 

3.  Stiff,  stout,  strong.  {Milton:  P.  R.,  iv.  417.) 

4.  Characterized  by  or  exhibiting  endurance, 
strength,  or  force ;  forcible,  strong,  vigorous. 

“The  sturdy  qualities  displayed  by  the  leader  of  the 
Separationists.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

sturdy-beggar,  s.  A  term  used  in  an  old  Eng¬ 
lish  law  to  distinguish  “beggars  able  to  work” 
from  “beggars  impotent  to  serve;”  hence  =  a 
vagrant  or  tramp.  By  a  statute  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  1656,  “  all  and  every  idle  and  dissolute  per¬ 
sons,  vagrant  and  wandering  from  their  usual  place 
of  living  or  abode  without  sufficient  cause  or  busi¬ 
ness,  and  fiddlers  and  minstrels,”  were  adjudged 
rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act. 

stur'-d^,  s.  [Gaelic  stuird,  stuad ,  stuirdean— 
vertigo,  drunkenness,  sturdy ;  sfurda?t= darnel.] 

1.  Animal  Pathol.:  A  disease  in  sheep,  marked 
by  a  disposition  to  stagger,  sit  on  the  rump,  turn 
toward  onoside,  stupor, <fcc.  It  is  caused  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  within  the  brain  of  the  immature  embryo  of  a 
species  of  tapeworm  [Ccenurus],  varying  in  size 
from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  pigeon’s  egg.  It 
generally  attacks  young  sheep  under  two  years  old, 
and  is  seldom  cured. 

2.  Bot.:  Lolium  temulentum,  Darnel  grass,  which 
was  formerly  believed  to  produce  staggers  in  the 
sheep  feeding  upon  it. 

Stur  -geon,  s.  [Old  Fr.  esturgeon,  estourgeon, 
from  sturionem,  accus.  of  Low  Lat.  sturio— 1\  stur¬ 
geon,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  sturo,  sturjo  (M.  H.  Ger. 
stiir;  Ger.  stdr)  —  a  sturgeon=lit.  a  stirrer,  from  its 
habits;  O.  H.  Ger.  storen,  stoeren= to  spread;  Ger. 
stbren— to  trouble,  to  disturb,  to  poke  about.] 
[Stir,  v.] 

Ichthy. :  The  popular  name  of  any  species  of  the 
genus  Acipenser  (q.v.).  The  body  is  elongated, 
almost  cylindrical,  tapering  conically  toaheterocer- 
cal  tail.  The  skeleton  is  cartilaginous ;  the  skin  is 
covered  with  bony  scutes  in  longitudinal  rows, 
between  which  are  patches  naked  or  furnished  only 
with  small  bony  scales.  The  snout  is  produced  far 
in  front  of  the  mouth,  which  is  situated  on  the 
under  side,  and  furnished  with  barbels.  Sturgeons 
are  distributed  over  the  whole  of  the  northern 
hemisphere;  they  are  mostly  anadromous,  but  some 
species  are  confined  to  fresh  water.  On  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  winter  they  sink  deep  holes  in  the  bottom, 
where  they  crowd  together  and  remain  in  a  hiber¬ 
nating  condition  till  the  approach  of  spring.  They 
are  among  the  largest  of  freshwater  fishes  ;  and  the 
larger  species  reach  a  length  of  about  eighteen 
feet;  they  are  extremely  voracious,  and  live  chiefly 
on  worms,  spawn,  and  fish  that  feed  on  the  bottom. 
They  are  important  as  food-fishes;  the  flesh  is 
white,  well-flavored,  and  delicate,  resembling  veal; 
caviare  is  prepared  from  their  roe,  and  isinglass 
from  their  swimming-bladders.  The  best-known 
species  is  the  Common  Sturgeon,  Acipenser  sturio. 
The  back  is  usually  a  dull  reddish,  but  varies  to  a 
blue  or  yellowish-gray,  belly  white,  inclining  to 
silvery,  scutes  gray.  Numerous  closely-related 
species  occur  in  Europe,  and  some  species  are  pe¬ 
culiar  to  North  America.  [Beluga,  1,  Fish-royal, 
Sterlet.] 

“In  England  the  Sturgeon  is  a  royal  fish,  belonging,  by 
Act  of  Parliament  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  to  the 
sovereign,  except  where  it  has  been  granted  by  charter  to 
certain  Corporations,  as  at  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire.”— 
Seeley:  Fresh-water  Fishes,  p.  413. 

*stiir'-I-5,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  sturgeon  (q.  v.).] 

Ichthy.:  A  lapsed  synonym  of  Acipenser  (q.v.). 
From  this  word  many  authorities  have  formed 
names  for  groups  in  their  respective  classifications, 


corresponding  more  or  less  closely  to  the  modem 
Acipenserid®  and  Polyodontid®.  Thus  Cuvier  em¬ 
ployed  the  French  Sturioniens ;  and  in  Modem 
Latin  there  are  Sturiones  (Bonaparte),  Sturioma 
(Rafinesque),  Sturionid®  (Swainson),  Sturionide® 
(Richardson),  and  Sturionini  (Gravenhorst). 
tstiir-I-6’-ne§,  s.  pi.  [Sturio.] 
tstur-i-o -nl-(in ,  s.  [Low  Lat.  sturio=a  stur- 
eon.]  Any  individual  of  the  family  Sturiones  or 
turionid®. 

fstiir-I-on  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Sturio.] 
sturk,  s.  [Stirk.] 

stdr-neT-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  stum.ua 

^ Ornith . :  A  genus  of  Icterid®,  sub-family  Age- 
lain®,  with  five  species  ranging  from  Patagonia 
and  the  Falkland  Islands  to  the  middle  of  this 
country .  Body  thick,  stout ;  legs  large,  reaching 
beyond  the  tail,  which  is  short  and  even,  with 
acuminate  feathers  ;  bill  slender,  elongate ;  nostrils 
linear,  covered  by  membranous  scale. 

sttir -ni  d®,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sturn{us) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith. :  Starlings  ;  an  Old-world  family  of  Sfcur- 
niformes  (q.  v.).  Wings  long  or  moderate,  first 
primary  always  short ;  nostrils  oblong,  more  or  less 
feathered  ;  forehead  depressed  and  broad  ;  no  rictal 
bristles.  Their  habits  are  generally  gregarious, 
most  of  them  frequenting  the  ground,  where  they 
assemble  in  large  flocks.  There  are  two  sub-fami¬ 
lies  :  Buphagin®  (confined  to  the  African  continent) 
and  Sturnin®  (q.  v.). 

Stur-nl  for'-me§,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  sturnus 
(q.  v.),  and  Latin /orma=form.] 

Ornith.:  A  sub-order  of  Passeriformes  (q.  v.), 
with  four  families  :  Ploceid®,  Artamid®,  Alaudid®, 
and  Sturnid®  (q.  v.). 

stur-nl'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sturn{us) ,  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince. ] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Sturnid®  (q.  v.) ,  a  highly- 
characteristic  Old-world  group,  extending  to  every 
part  of  the  eastern  hemisphere  and  its  islands,  and 
over  the  Pacific  to  the  Samoa  Islands  and  New 
Zealand,  but  wholly  absent  from  the  mainland  of 
Australia.  They  have  the  characters  of  the  family, 
and  contain  about  twenty-eight  genera  and  126 
species. 

Stur-n’ir'-a,  s.  [A  euphonic  word,  of  no  significa¬ 
tion,  formed  by  Gray.  {Agassiz.)] 

Zobl.:  A  genus  of  Stenodermata  (q.v.).  Chin  with 
three  warts  in  front,  margined  below  by  smaller 
warts.  One  species  S.  lilium,  from  the  Neotropical 
region. 

stur  -nus,  s.  [Lat.= a  starling.] 

Ornith.:  The  typical  genus  of  Sturnin®  (q.v.), 
with  six  species,  ranging  over  the  Pal®arctic  region 
to  India  and  South  China  in  the  winter  Bill  as 
long  as  head,  almost  straight  ,  blunt  at  tip  ;  nostrils 
basal,  supernal,  partly  overlaid  by  an  operculum  ; 
gape  angular,  free  from  bristles  ;  feathers  of  head 
and  anterior  part  of  body  pointed  and  elongated ; 
wings  long,  pointed;  tail  short,  rectrices  diverging 
at  tip  ;  tarsus  scutellate  in  front,  covered  at  side  by 
an  undivided  plate,  forming  a  sharp  ridge  behind ; 
claws  short  and  moderately  curved.  Sturnus  vul¬ 
garis  is  the  Starling  (q.  v.) 

sturt,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Sw.  st6rta=to  vex,  to  disturb; 
Ger.  stOren.)  {Scotch.) 

A.  Trans. :  To  vex,  to  trouble,  to  molest. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  startle,  to  be  afraid. 

“He  was  something  sturting.” — Burns  Halloween. 
Sturt  (l),s.  [Sturt,  v.]  Trouble,  disturbance, 
vexation  ;  heat  of  temper.  {Scotch.) 

Sturt  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Mining:  An  extraordinary  profit  made  by  a 
tributer  by  taking  the  excavation  or  cutting  of  a 
course  of  ore  at  a  high  price. 

stur  -tion,  subst.  [A  corruption  of  nasturtium 
(q.  v.)]. 

*stut,  *stutte,  v.  i.  [Icel.  stauta—to  beat,  to 
read  stutteringly.]  To  stutter  (q.  v.). 

“He  hathAlbano’s  imperfection  too, 

And  stuts  when  he  is  vehemently  moved.” 

Marston.  What  You  Will. 

Stut'-ter,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A  frequent,  from  stut  (q.  v.) ; 
Dut.  stotteren;  Low  Ger .stdtern;  Ger.  stottern. ] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  stammer ;  to  hesitate  in  the  artic¬ 
ulation  of  words. 

“He  had  stood  trembling,  stuttering,  calling  for  hie 
confessor.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

B.  Trans.:  To  utter  in  a  stuttering  manner;  to 
stammer  out. 

Stut'-ter,  s.  [Eng.  stut ;  -er.] 

*1.  One  who  stutters ;  a  stutterer. 

“Many  stutters  are  very  cholerio,  choler  induoing  a 
dryness  in  the  tongue.” — Baeon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  386. 

2.  A  stammerer  in  speaking. 


l&te,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  whSt,  fill,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  hSr,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 

«r,  wore,  wplf,  work,  wh6,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  fdll;  trf ,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


stutterer 

stut  -ter-er,  s.  [Eng.  stutter ,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
stutters  ;  a  stammerer. 

“Stutterers  use  to  stammer  more  when  the  wind  is  in 
that  hole.” — Howell:  Letters,  bk.  xxvii.,  let.  1. 

stut’-ter-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Stutter,  t\] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  A  hesitation  in  speaking,  in  which 
there  is  a  spasmodic  and  uncontrollable  repetition 
of  the  same  syllable  ;  stammering  (q.  v.). 

Stut-ter-Ing-iy,  adv.  [English  stuttering;  -ly.] 
In  a  stuttering  manner ;  with  a  stutter. 

sty  (1),  *stie,  *sti,  *stye,  s.  [A.  S.  stigo-s,  sty; 
cog.  with  Icel.  stia,sti=a  sty ;  svinsti=a  swine-sty ; 
Dan.  sti)  Sw.  stia ;  O.  Sw.  stia,  stiga;  Sw.  dial,  sti, 
steg ;  Dut.  svijnstijge ;  Ger.  steige ;  O.  H.  Ger.  stiga.] 

1.  A  pen  or  inclosure  for  swine. 

“Each  friend  you  seek  in  yon  enclosure  lies, 

All  lost  their  form,  and  habitants  of  sties.” 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey ,  x.  338. 

2.  A  dirty,  mean,  or  filthy  place  ;  a  hovel. 

“There  could  not  be  equality  between  men  who  lived 

in  houses  and  men  who  lived  in  sties.’’ — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Bug.,  ch.  vi. 

3.  A  place  of  debauchery. 

“  The  houses  of  Calderon’s  stately  and  high-spirited 
Castilian  gentlemen  became  sties  of  vice. — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

sty,  (2),  stye,  s.  [A  contract,  of  stigend= swell¬ 
ing,  rising,  properly  pres.  par.  of  stig  an— to  rise,  to 
climb.  The  full  form  was  stigend  edge  —  swelling 
eye,  which  was  corrupted  into  styany,  which  was 
afterward  mistaken  for  sty  on  eye ;  Low  Ger.  stig, 
stige ;  Norw.  stig,  sti,  stigje,  from  stiga=  to  rise.]  A 
small  inflammatory  tumor  of  the  nature  of  a  boil  on 
the  edge  of  the  eyelid,  most  frequently  near  the 
inner  angle  of  the  eye. 

sty  (1),  v.  t.  [Sty  (1),  s.]  To  shut  up  in,  or  as  in, 
a  sty. 

“  Here  you  sty  me 

In  this  hard  rock,  while  you  do  keep  from  me 
The  rest  of  the  Island.”  Shakesp..-  Tempest,  i.  2. 

sty  (2),  *stie,  *stye,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  stigan;  German 
s teigen;  Dut.  stijen;  Icel.  stiga;  Sw.  stiga;  Dan. 
stige.]  [Stair.]  To  mount. 

“Thought  with  his  wings  to  stye  above  the  ground.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  xi.  25. 

*sty  -s-m,  s.  [Sty  (2),  s.] 

Sty  -ca,  s.  [A.  S.  stic,  stye.]  An  Anglo-Saxon 
coin,  value  half  a  earthing.  It  was  principally,  if 
not  wholly,  coined  in  the  kingdom  of  Northumber¬ 
land. 

8ty'-ger-Ine,s.  [Eng.  sty{ryl),  and  {gly)cerine.] 
Chem.:  C9Hi20a=phenyl  glycerine.  A  trivaleut 
alcohol,  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  styryl 
feribromide  and  water  for  eight  or  ten  hours.  It  is 
very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  on  evapora¬ 
tion  is  left  as  a  gummy  mass, 
stye,  s.  [Sty  (2),  s.] 
stye,  v.  i.  [Sty  (2),v.] 

Styg  -Mm,  adj.  [Lat.  Stygius,  from  Styx ;  Gr. 
Styx,  (genit.  Stygos)= Styx,  from  stygeo=  to  hate.] 
Pertaining  to  Styx,  a  river  of  hell,  over  which  the 
shades  of  the  dead  were  ferried  by  Charon  ;  hence, 
hellish,  infernal. 

“Whose  Stygian  throats  breathe  darkness  all  day  long.” 

Cowper:  Task,  iii.  738. 

Sty-gOg  -en-e§,  s.  [Gr.  Styx  (genit.  Stygos)- the 
Styx  (q.  v.) ,  and  gennao= to  produce.  Named  from 
their  supposed  volcanic  abode.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Hypostomatina  [Silurida;], 
the  prehadillas  of  the  natives.  They  are  small 
Siluroids,  abundant  in  the  lakes  and  torrents  of  the 
Andes,  and  have  attracted  considerable  attention 
from  the  fact  that  Humboldt  adopted  the  popular 
belief  that  they  live  in  subterranean  waters  within 
the  bowels  of  the  active  volcanoes  in  the  Andes,  and 
are  ejected  with  streams  of  mud  and  water  during 
eruptions,  though  he  considered  it  singular  that 
they  were  not  cooked  when  vomited  forth  from 
cratersor  other  openings.  The  explanation  of  their 
appearance  during  volcanic  eruptions  is  that  they 
are  killed  by  the  sulphuretted  gases  escaping  dur¬ 
ing  an  eruption,  and  swept  down  by  the  torrents  of 
water  issuing  from  the  volcano. 

styl-^-gaLma'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  stylos=&  pillar,  and 
agalma=an  image.] 

Arch. :  Performing  the  office  of  a  column ;  as,  a 
stylagalmaic  figure.  Used  also  substantively  of  a 
figure  performing  the  office  of  a  column. 

Styl -nr,  a.  [Eng.  styl(e) ;  ar.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  style  ;  stilar. 

styi-as  -ter,  s.  [Gr.  stylos=a  pillar,  and  aster= 

&  steir*  J 

ZoGl. :  The  type-genus  of  Stylasteridse  (q.v.) ,  form¬ 
erly  classed  with  the  Corals,  and  made  a  genus  of 
Oculinidse. 
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styl-as-ter-Id,  s.  [Stylasterid.®.]  Any  indi¬ 
vidual  of  the  family  Stylasteridse  (q.  v.). 

styl-as-ter  -l-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  stylaster; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.  <&  Palceont. :  A  family  of  Hydrocorallinse, 
with  several  genera,  living  principally  at  consider¬ 
able  depths  in  the  warmer  seas.  The  skeleton  is  a 
branched  calcareous  structure,  with  cup-like  depres¬ 
sions,  each  with  a  central  chamber,  surrounded  by 
secondary  chambers,  separated  from  each  other  by 
short  partitions.  The  colony  consists  of  two  sets  of 
zOoids,  the  perfect  ones  inhabiting  the  central 
chambers,  while  the  smaller  ones  are  occupied  by 
imperfect  zOoids,  resembling  tentacles  in  appear¬ 
ance.  The  cavities  of  the  zOoids  communicate  by 
canals  in  the  skeleton,  and  the  reproductive  organs 
are  in  the  form  of  fixed  sporosacs,  developed  within 
sac-like  cavities  in  the  skeleton.  One  fossil  genus, 
Distichopora,  from  the  Tertiary  of  France. 

Styr-ate,  a.  [Eng.  style  (2)  ;  -ate.] 

Bot. :  Having  a  persistent  style. 

style  (1),  *stlle  (1),  s.  [Fr.  stile,  style,  from  Lat. 
stilus= an  iron-pointed  pen  used  for  writing  on  wax- 
tablets,  a  manner  of  writing.  From  the  same  root 
as  sting,  stimulus,  stigma,  &c. ;  Sp.  &  Port,  estilo; 
Ital.  stile], 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  piece  of  iron  or  other  material  pointed  at 
one  end,  used  by  the  aneients  for  writing  by  scratch¬ 
ing  on  wax-tablets.  The  other  end  was  made 
blunt  and  smooth,  and  was  used  to  make  erasures. 
Hence, 

2.  A  hard  point  for  tracing,  in  manifold  writing. 

3.  A  pointed  tool  used  in  graving. 

4.  Manner  of  writing  with  regard  to  language; 
the  peculiar  manner  in  which  a  person  expresses 
his  ideas  or  conceptions;  the  particular  mode  or 
form  of  expressing  ideas  in  language  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  one  writer  or  speaker  from  another ;  the 
distinctive  manner  of  writing  characteristic  of  each 
author,  or  of  each  body  of  authors,  allied  as 
belonging  to  the  same  school,  country,  or  epoch. 

“Though  an  author’s  plan  should  be  faultless,  and  his 
story  ever  so  well  conducted,  yet  if  he  be  feeble  or  flat 
in  style,  destitute  of  affecting  scenes,  and  deficient  in 
poetical  coloring,  he  can  have  no  success.” — Blair: 
Rhetoric,  lect.  10. 

5.  Mode  of  presentation,  especially  in  music  or 
any  of  the  fine  arts  ;  characteristic  or  peculiar  mode 
of  developing  an  idea  or  accomplishing  a  result ; 
the  peculiar  manner  in  which  an  artist  expresses 
his  ideas  ;  it  is  exhibited  in  his  choice  of  forms  and 
mode  of  treating  them,  and  is  determined  in  differ¬ 
ent  ways,  according  to  the  changes  of  thought  at 
different  times  and  stages  of  its  development. 
Besides  the  individual  style,  there  is  also  a 
national  style ;  as,  the  Egyptian,  the  Grecian  styles 
of  architecture.  Each  of  the  various  branches  of 
art  has  its  peculiar  style ;  as,  the  epic,  lyric,  and 
dramatic  styles  of  poetry ;  the  historical  and  the 
landscape  styles  of  painting,  &c. 

“  In  quiet  poems  of  simple  narrative,  where  there  are 
no  speakers  or  scenery  to  set  off  the  words,  the  forcible 
style  of  the  drama  might  interfere  with  the  unity  of  the 
poem,  by  attracting  to  the  words  the  interest  that  should 
be  concentrated  on  the  narrative  ;  and  here  a  simple 
style  maybe  desirable.  Thus  poetic  style  may  be  roughly 
divided  int*  (1)  the  elevated,  (2)  the  graceful,  (3)  the 
forcible,  (4)  the  simple.” — Abbott  &  Seeley:  English 
Lessons  for  English  People,  345. 

6.  The  peculiar  manner  or  mode  of  action  charac¬ 
teristic  of  a  performer  of  an  art ;  as,  the  style  of 
rowing  of  an  oarsman,  a  batsman’s  style  in  cricket, 
a  bad  style  of  walking,  &c. 

7.  External  manner  or  fashion.  Manner  deemed 
elegant  and  appropriate  in  social  demeanor; 
fashion  ;  as,  An  entertainment  is  given  in  style. 

8.  Phrase  of  address  or  appellation  ;  formal  or 
official  designation ;  title. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Arch. :  A  particular  character  as  to  the  general 
artistic  idea  prevailing  a  building ;  as,  the  Gothic 
or  Norman  styles.  [Architecture.] 

2.  Chron. :  The  method  of  reckoning  time  with 
reference  to  the  Julian  and  Gregorian  calendars, 
Old  Style  being  founded  on  the  former  and  New 
Style  on  the  latter.  The  Julian  Calendar  (q.  v.) 
prevailed  in  Europe  to  A.  D.  1582.  Pope  Gregory 
XIII.  published  the  Gregorian  Calendar  [Calen¬ 
dar,  II.  3],  enacting  that  ten  days  should  be  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  year  1582  by  calling  the  day  which 
by  the  Julian  Calendar  would  have  been  Oct.  5, 
Oct.  15,  1582.  The  alteration  took  place  that  same 
day  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  part  of  Italy.  In 
France  and  Lorraine  the  change  was  made  on  Dec. 
10  [20]  ;  in  Holland,  Brabant,  Flanders,  Artois,  and 
Hainault  on  Dec.  15  [25]  of  the  same  year.  In 
Switzerland  the  Roman  Catholics  adopted  the  new 
style  in  1583  or  1584,  as  did  those  of  Germany  in  1584. 
The  Danes  did  so  in  1582,  the  Poles  in  1586,  the  Hun¬ 
garians  in  1587,  the  German  Protestant  city  of  Mar¬ 
burg  in  Feb.,  1682,  the  States  of  Utrecht  on  Dec.  1 
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[12],  1700,  the  other  German  Protestants  about  the 
same  date.  Till  1751  both  the  Julian,  or  Old  Style, 
and  the  practice  of  commencing  the  legal  year  on 
March  25,  subsisted  in  England.  But  by  24  Geo.  II., 
c.  23,  it  was  enacted : 

1.  That  throughout  all  His  Majesty’s  dominions  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  the  supputation  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  the  year  of  our  Lord  began  on  March  25 
shall  not  be  used  after  the  last  day  of  December,  1761,  and 
that  the  first  day  of  January  next  following  shall  be 
reckoned  as  the  first  day  of  the  year  1752,  and  so  on  in  all 
future  years. 

2.  That  ....  the  natural  day  next  immediately 
following  September  2,  1752,  shall  be  called  and  reckoned 
as  the  fourteenth  day  of  September,  omitting  the  eleven 
intermediate  nominal  days. 

3.  That  the  several  years  of  our  Lord  1800,  1900,  2100, 
2200,  2300  ....  shall  not  be  deemed  bissextile  or 
leap  years  ....  and  that  the  years  of  our  Lord 
2000,  2400,  2800  ....  shall  for  the  future  be  esteemed 
bissextile  or  leap  years.” 

The  difference  between  the  Old  and  New  Styles 
was  progressive.  Up  to  1699  it  was  only  ten  days, 
after  1700  it  was  eleven,  and  after  1800  twelve  days. 
The  year  1751  had  no  January,  February,  March 
1-24,  and  September  had  only  nineteen  days.  ( Nic¬ 
olas:  Chron.  of  Hist.) 

3.  Surg. :  A  pointed  surgical  instrument ;  a  probe. 
If  For  the  difference  between  style  and  diction,  see 
Diction. 

If  Style  of  a  court : 

Law :  The  practice  observed  by  any  court  in  its 
way  of  proceeding. 

style  (2),  *stlle  (1) ,  s.  [Lat.  stylus,  from  Greek 
stylos= a  pillar,  a  post.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  part  of  a  pistil  intermediate  in  posi¬ 
tion  between  the  germen  or  ovary  below  and  the 
stigma  above.  It  is  considered  to  be  an  elongation 
of  the  ovary,  and  morphologically  the  upper  narrow 
part  of  a  carpellary  leaf  supporting  the  stigma. 
It  is  not  more  essential  to  a  pistil  than  a  petiole  is 
to  a  leaf,  and  in  fact  is  often  absent.  It  may  be 
taper  or  thick,  is  generally  terete,  but  may  be 
angular,  or  thin,  flat,  and  colored.  Sometimes  it  is 
continuous  with,  and  at  others  articulated  with  the 
ovary  :  as  a  rule  it  arises  from  the  apex,  but  occa¬ 
sionally  from  the  sides  of  the  latter.  Its  surface  is 
generally  smooth,  but  in  Compositse,  most  Cam- 
panulacese,  &c.,  it  is  densely  covered  with  hairs 
called  collectors,  which  in  Lobelese  become  an 
indusium  (q.  v.).  Sometimes  styles  so  completely 
cohere  that  they  look  like  one  style  with  a  plurality 
of  stigmas.  In  fully  describing  the  styles  of  a  plant 
mention  should  be  made  of  their  number,  length, 
figure,  surface,  direction,  and  proportion. 

2.  Dialinq :  The  gnomon  of  a  sun-dial. 

♦style  (3),  s.  [Stile.] 

style,  v.  t.  [Style  (1),  s.]  To  entitle,  to  name, 
to  designate,  to  denominate. 

“In  this  tract  of  Gloucestershire  (where  to  this  day 
many  places  are  styled  vineyards).” — Drayton:  Polyolbion, 
s.14.  (Note.) 

StyT-et,  s.  [A  dimin.  of  style  (1),  s.,  or  a  contract, 
of  stiletto  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  style,  or  stiletto. 

“Graven  as  with  an  iron  stylet  on  hie  brow.” — Miss 
Bronte:  Villette,  ch.  xx. 

Surg. :  A  probe. 

style  -wort,  s.  [Eng.  style  (2),  and  wort.] 

Botany : 

1.  The  genus  Stylidium  (q.  v.). 

2.  {PI.)  The  Stylidiacese  ( Lindley .) 
sty-lid-I-a  -ge-ae,  subst.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  styl- 

idi{um) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Styleworts  ;  an  order  of  Epigynous  Exogens, 
alliance  Campanales.  Herbs  or  under-shrubs  ;  the 
hairs,  if  present,  sometimes  glandular  ;  leaves  scat¬ 
tered;  sometimes  whorled,  exstipulate,  entire,  their 
margins  naked  or  ciliated.  Pedicels  of  the  flowers 
generally  with  three  bracts;  calyx  superior,  with 
two  to  six  divisions,  two-lipped  or  regular,  persist¬ 
ent  ;  corolla  monopetalous,  its  limb  generally  irreg¬ 
ular,  with  five  to  six  divisions.  Stamens  two.  fila¬ 
ments  connate  with  the  style  into  a  longitudinal 
column  ;  ovary  with  two,  rarely  with  one  cell,  many- 
seeded.  Fruit  capsular.  Swamp  plants,  chiefly  from 
Australia.  Known  genera  five,  species  121.  {Lind¬ 
ley.) 

sty-lld'-Lum,  s.  [Mod.  Latin,  dimin.  from  Gr. 
stylos= a  pillar.  So  named  because  the  stamens 
and  style  are  united.! 

Bot.:  Stylewort;  the  typical  genus  of  Stylidia- 
ceee.  Beautiful  little  plants  with  red,  pink,  violet, 
white,  or  yellow  flowers,  occurring  in  Australia  and 
India.  Many  are  cultivated  in  British  greenhouses. 

Styi’-l-form,  a.  [Eng.  style  (1),  s.,  and  form..] 
Having  the  shape  of  or  resembling  a  style,  pin,  or 
pen;  styloid.  1 

sty-li-na,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  stylus.] 
[Style  (1),  s.] 

Palceont.:  The  typical  genus  of  Stylinacew  (q.  ▼.). 
From  the  Oolite. 


bdll,  b6y;  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?lst.  ph  =  £. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh3.11.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cions,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  Ac.  —  bgl, 


stylinaceae 
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stypticite 


sty-lln-a  -9e-8e,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  stylin{a) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff. -aceee.] 

Zo&l.  <&  Palceont. :  A  sub-family  of  Astrwid®.  Most 
of  the  species  have  a  styliform  columella.  Meso¬ 
zoic  and  Tertiary,  with  one  recent  genus. 

Styl-Ine,  a.  [Eng.  style  (2) ,  s. ;  -ine.] 

Bot. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  style. 

Styl -In  -o-don,  s.  [Gr.  stylos- a  pillar;  is  (genit. 
*nos)=a  fiber,  and  su n.-odon.  ( Scudder .)]  [Styl- 

JTNODONTIDiE.] 

styl-in-6-don-ti-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  stylino- 
don,  genit.  stylinodont(is) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-idee.] 

Palceont. :  A  family  of  Marsh’s  Tillodontia 
(q.  v.),  with  two  genera,  Styiinodon  and  Dryptodon, 
from  the  Middle  Eocene  of  North  America.  Dental 
formula,  I.  f,  C,  f,  P.  m.  1,  M.  §  (X2)=40.  The  four 
central  incisors  in  each  jaw  are  small,  but  the 
outer  ones  are  huge  and  compressed,  faced  with 
enamel,  and  growing  from  persistent  pulps ;  the 
molars  and  pre-molars  are  rootless  and  cylindrical, 
and  the  canines  are  small. 

sty-ll-o'-lg,,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  Lat. 
styluses,  stake,  a  pale.] 

ZoOlogy  &  Palceont.:  A  sub-genus  of  Cleodora 
(q.  v.),  with  representatives  in  the  Tertiary. 

Sty-llS'-CUS,  s.  [Gr.  styliskos  (l)  =  a  pillar,  (2) 
part  of  a  surgical  instrument.] 

Bot. :  The  channel  which  passes  from  the  stigma 
through  the  style  into  the  ovary. 

styl'-lsh,  a.  [Eng.  style  (1),  s.  ;  - ish .]  Fashion¬ 
able  in  style  or  form  ;  in  or  according  to  the  fashion  ; 
showy.  ( Colloq .) 

“  The  cock  should  be  stylish  as  possible  of  whatever 
breed.” — Smithson:  Useful  Book  for  Farmers,  p.  56. 

styl  -Ish-ly,  adv.  [Eng .  stylish;  -ly.\  In  a  styl¬ 
ish  manner  ;  fashionably,  showily.  {Colloq.) 

“The  defendant,  a  stylishly  dressed  young  man.”— 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

styl-ish-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  stylish;  -ness.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  stylish,  fashionable,  or 
showy.  {Colloq.) 

styl'-ist,  s.  [Eng.  style  (1),  s. ;  -is#.]  A  writer  or 
speaker  who  is  careful  in  his  style ;  a  master  or 
critic  of  style. 

“The  effect  of  reading  such  writers  is  like  what  has 
been  ascribed  to  the  work  of  the  stylists,  who  smooth 
everything  so  much  that  nothing  remains  in  the  mem¬ 
ory.” — London  Evening  Standard. 

*styl-lst  -lc,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  style  (1),  s. ;  -istic.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  relating  to  style. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  art  of  forming  a  good  style  in  writing. 

2.  A  treatise  on  style. 

styl'-xte,  s.  [Gr.  stylites,  from  stylos=a  pillar,  a 
post.] 

Eccles.  Hist,  (pi.) :  A  class  of  anchorites  in  the 
early  Church  who  took  up  their  abode  on  lofty  pil¬ 
lars,  where  the  limited  space  obliged  them  to  stand 
continually,  protected  only  at  the  sides  by  lattice- 
work  or  railing,  and  exposed  to  the  open  sky. 
Their  position  was  an  attempt  to  realize  the  two 
fundamental  ideas  of  Christian  asceticism— sepa¬ 
ration  from  the  things  of  earth,  and  aspiration 
after  those  of  heaven.  The  first  Stylite  was  Sim¬ 
eon,  the  Syrian  (A.  D.  390-459) ,  who  commenced  this 
mode  of  life  near  Antioch,  about  A.  D.  420,  on  a  pil¬ 
lar  six  or  seven  cubits,  the  height  of  which  was 
repeatedly  increased,  till  at  last  it  was  thirty-six 
feet  high.  His  life  was  one  of  great  austerity. 
After  his  death  the  Stylites  became  numerous,  and 
peculiar  privileges  were  accorded  to  them.  This 
method  of  penance  was  confined  to  the  East;  Greg¬ 
ory  of  Tours  mentions  one  Stylite  in  the  district  of 
Treves,  but  adds  that  the  Gallic  bishop  caused  his 
pillar  to  be  destroyed.  [Stone-worship.] 
styl-o-,  prefix.  [Gr.  stylos=  a  pillar,  a  post.] 
Pillar-like ;  having  processes  or  projections  resem¬ 
bling  small  pillars  ;  specif.,  in  anatomy,  of,  belong¬ 
ing  to,  or  attached  to  the  styloid  process  of  the 
temporal  bone,  as  the  sty  iohyoid  muscle  and  liga¬ 
ment. 

styl  -o-bat,  tstyl-o-blte,  s.  [Stylobate.] 
Min.:  The  same  as  Gehlenite  (q.  v.). 

Styl -O-bate,  s.  [Lat.  stylobates ,  stylobata,  from 
Gr.  stylobates,  from  stylos= a  pillar,  and  bates=one 
who  treads,  from  baino=to  go  ;  Fr.  stylobate .] 

Arch. :  The  substructure  of  a  Greek  temple  below 
the  columns,  sometimes  formed  of  three  steps, 
which  were  continued  round  the  peristyle,  and 
sometimes  of  walls  raised  to  a  considerable  height, 
in  which  case  it  was  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps 
at  one  end. 

styl’-o-ba'-ti-on,  s.  [Stylobate.] 

Arch. :  The  pedestal  of  a  column, 
tstyl-o-blte,  s.  [Stylobat.] 


sty-log’-er-as,  s,  [Pref.  stylo-,  and  Gr.  keras—  a 
horn ;  so  called  because  the  styles,  which  are  per¬ 
sistent,  resemble  horns.] 

Botany :  An  American  genus  of  Hippomane®. 
Leaves  like  those  of  the  cherry  laurel ;  fruit  glo¬ 
bose,  said  to  be  eatable. 

Sty-loch’-i-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  pref. 
stylo-,  and  Gr.  ochos= anything  which  holds  or 
bears.] 

ZoQl.:  A  family  of  Dendrocoela  (q.  v.).  They  are 
swimming  animals,  having  two  small  tentacles  with 
eyes  on  them,  as  well  as  others  on  the  head.  They 
exist  on  the  gulf-weed,  and  swim  in  a  rapid  and 
sinuous  manner  to  attack  their  prey. 

styl  o-don,  s.  [Stylodontid^;.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  small  Polyprodont  Marsu¬ 
pials,  found  in  the  Middle  Purbeck  beds. 

styl-0  don'-ti-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  pref. 
stylo-,  and  Gr.  odous  (genit.  odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 
Palceont. :  A  family  of  Ganoid  Fishes,  with  a 
single  genus,  Tetragonolepsis,  from  the  Lias.  Body 
rhombic  or  ovate ;  vertebrae  not  completely  ossified  ; 
termination  of  vertebral  column  homocercal;  fins 
with  fulcra  ;  maxillary  in  a  single  piece ;  jaws  with 
several  rows  of  teeth,  the  outer  ones  equal,  styli¬ 
form ;  dorsal  fin  very  long,  extending  to  caudal  ; 
branchiostegals  many.  {Gunther.)  In  some  classi¬ 
fications  this  genus  is  placed  with  the  Dapedidae, 
and  in  others  with  the  Pycnodontidae. 

styl-6-graph-ic,  styl-o-graph  -ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 

stylograph{y) ;  -ic,  -ical.\  Of  or  pertaining  to  stylog- 
raphy  ;  used  in  stylography  ;  as,  a  stylographic  pen 
or  pencil. 

stylographic-pen,  s.  A  pen  of  modern  inven¬ 
tion,  in  which  the  ink  is  contained  in  a  reservoir 
forming  the  body  of  the  pen,  and  flows  through  a 
minute  aperture  in  a  point  resembling  that  of  a 
style,  through  which  plays  a  very  fine  wire. 

styl  o  graph  -ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  stylograph- 
ical;  - ly .]  In  a  stylographic  manner ;  by  means  of 
stylography. 

sty-log'-r^-phy,  s.  [Lat.  stylus  =  a  style,  and 
Gr.  (grapho)  =  to  write.]  The  art  of  tracing  with  a 
style ;  a  method  of  drawing,  engraving,  or  writing 
with  a  style  on  cards  or  tablets. 

Styl-b-hy  -did,  a.  [Pref.  stylo-,  and  Eng.  hyoid 
(q.v.).]  . 

Anat. :  Pertaining  to  the  styloid  and  hyoid  pro¬ 
cesses. 

styl-bid,  a.  [Gr.  stylos  =  a  pillar,  and  eidos  = 
form,  resemblance.] 

1.  Anat.:  Pillar-like.  There  is  a  styloid  process 
of  the  radius,  one  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  one  of 
the  ulna. 

2.  Arch. :  A  descriptive  term  applied  to  small, 
columnar  projections. 

styl-6-lite,  s.  [Pref.  stylo-,  and  Gr.  lithos  =  a 
stone.] 

Petrol. :  A  name  given  to  certain  columnar  for¬ 
mations  in  limestones,  dolomites,  and  marls,  stand¬ 
ing  at  right  angles  to  the  stratification,  like  “  cone- 
in-cone  ”  structure.  They  are  probably  due  to  crys¬ 
tallizing  action. 

styl  o-mas  -toid,  a.  [Pref.  stylo-,  and  Eng.  mas¬ 
toid  (q.  v.E] 

Anat. :  Pertaining  to  the  styloid  and  mastoid  pro¬ 
cesses.  There  is  a  stylomastoid  artery  and  foramen. 

styl-o-max-il-lar-y,  a.  [Pref.  stylo-,  and  Eng. 
maxillary  { q.  v.).] 

Anat. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  styloid  processes 
and  the  jaw.  There  is  a  stylomaxillary  ligament. 

sty-lom'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.sft/Zos=a  pillar,  and  Eng. 
meter.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  columns. 

sty-lo-nych-i-u,  s.  [Pref.  stylo-,  and  Gr.  onyx 
(genit.  onychos)= a  claw.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Oxy  trichid®,  with  four  species, 
living  in  salt,  fresh,  and  stagnant  water.  Animal¬ 
cules  free-swimming,  persistent  in  shape,  encui- 
rassed,  ovate  or  elliptical,  with  hooks  and  set®  at 
the  margin  of  the  styles. 

sty-loph'-or-us,  s.  [Pref.  stylo-,  and  Gr.  phoros 
=  bearing.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Trachypterid®  (q.  v.),  with  a 
single  species,  Stylophorus  chordatus,  of  which  only 
one  example  is  known.  Length  about  eleven  inches  ; 
ventrals  absent;  tail  terminating  in  a  very  long, 
cord-like  appendage.  It  was  obtained  between 
Cuba  and  Martinique,  and  has  been  transferred 
from  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
London,  to  the  British  Museum  (Nat.  Hist.),  South 
Kensington. 

sty-lop  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sty lop{s) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  An  aberrant  family  of  Coleoptera,  para¬ 
sitic  on  hymenopterous  insects.  The  females  are 
viviparous,  apterous,  and  larviform,  living  perma¬ 
nently  in  the  bodies  of  their  hosts ;  the  males  are 
winged  and  active,  and  live  but  a  few  hours,  solely 
to  propagate  their  kind.  The  mouth-organs  of  the 


latter  are  rudimentary ;  head  short  and  broad,  with 
curiously-forked  antenn®  ;  wings  membranous  and 
much  expanded ;  the  elytra  do  not  serve  as  wing- 
covers,  but  are  reduced  to  slender  appendages 
which,  in  dried  specimens  become  twisted,  whence 
the  name  of  the  order  in  which  they  are  sometimes 
placed.  [Strepsiptera.]  The  females  are  very  pro¬ 
lific,  each  hatching  within  her  body  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  eggs,  and  the  larvae  escape  from  a  hole  in 
a  part  of  the  parent  projecting  from  the  abdomen 
of  the  host.  The  family  is  widely  distributed,  and 
contains  three  genera :  Stylops,  Xenos,  and  Helech- 
thrus. 

fstyl-o-pod,  styl-o-po'-di-um,  s.  [Pref.  stylo-, 

and  Gr.  pous  (genit.  podos)  =  a  foot.] 

Botany:  Hoffman’s  name  for  the  disk  in  Umbel- 
liferae,  which  is  dilated,  and  covers  the  wflole  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  ovary. 

styl-ops,  s.  [Greek  stylos= a  pillar,  and  opsis= 
appearance.] 

Entom. :  The  type-genus  of  Stylopid®  (q.  v.) . 
*styl-6-spbre,  s.  [Pref.  stylo-,  and  Gr.  sporos- 
a  seed.] 

Bot.  (pi.) :  Tulasne’s  name  for  the  naked  spores 
in  certain  fungals. 

styl-6-ste-mon,  s.  [Pref.  stylo-,  and  Gr.  stemAn 
=a  warp  or  woof.]  [Stamen.] 

Bot. :  An  epigynous  stamen, 
styl-o-te'-gi-um,  styl-o-ste'-gi-um,  s.  [Prefix 
stylo-,  and  Gr.  tegos,  stegos=a  roof.] 

Bot.:  The  whole  mass  of  a  corona  (q.  v.),  as  in 
Stapelia.  Called  also  Orbiculus  and  Saccus. 

styl'-o-typ,  styl-6-typ-Ite,  subst.  [Fret,  stylo-, 
and  Gr.  typos=torm;  Sp.  caTiutillo=&  small  tube  or 
pipe.] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring  in 
columnar  crystals  in  Copiapo,  Chili.  Hardness,  3.0  • 
specific  gravity,  4‘79 ;  luster,  metallic ;  (color  and 
streak,  black.  Composition:  Sulphur  24*9 ;  anti¬ 
mony,  31*6 ;  copper,  28*2;  silver,  8*0;  iron.  7*3=100, 
which  yields  the  formula  3(Cu,Ag,Fe)S-f-Sb2S3. 
styl'-us,  s.  [Lat.]  [Style  (1),  s.] 
sty-phel'-i-a,  s.  [Greek  styphelos= close,  solid, 
hard,  rough.  Named  from  the  habit  of  the  plant.] 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Styphelie®.  Beautiful 
Australian  and  Tasmanian  shrubs,  with  scattered, 
oblong  or  lanceolate  leaves,  and  drooping  red  or 
green  flowers.  Some  are  cultivated  in  greenhouses. 
Styphelia  adscendens,  a  small  prostrate  shrub,  has 
a  cranberry-like  fruit  which  is  sometimes  eaten. 

sty-phel-i-e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  stypheli(a) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.J 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Epacridace®,  having  a  one-sided 
ovary  and  fruit. 

styph'-nlc,  a.  [Eng.  sty{ptic ) ;  ph{e)n{ol )  ,*  and 
suff.  -ic.]  Derived  from  phenol,  and  possessing 
astringent  properties, 
styphnic-acid,  s.  [Oxypiceic-acid.] 
styph-no-lo'-bi-um,  s.  [Gr.sfyp/i.os=astringent, 
sour,  and  lobos= a  lobe.] 

Bot.:  A  synonym  of  Sophora  (q.  v.). 
styp'-ter-ite,  s.  [Greek  stypteria— an  alum,  an 
astringent  salt ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Alunogen  (q.  v.). 

Styp-tic,  *styp  -tick,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  styptique, 
from  Lat.  stypticus;  Gr.  styptikos= astringent,  from 
styphd= to  contract,  to  draw  together.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*1.  Astringent ;  producing  contraction. 

“  Fruits  of  trees  and  shrubs  contain  phlegm,  oil,  and  an 
essential  salt,  by  which  they  are  sharp,  sweet,  sour,  or 
styptick." — Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments. 

2.  Having  the  quality  of  stopping  h®morrhage ; 
stopping  the  bleeding  of  a  wound. 

“The  wound  may  be  dressed  with  some  styptic  and  anti¬ 
septic  agent.” — Field,  March  6,  1886. 

*3.  Restrictive. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  An  astringent. 

2.  A  medicine  or  preparation  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  stopping  the  flow  of  blood  from  a 
wound,  &c. 

K  Styptics  are  of  three  kinds :  Chemical,  as  a  satu¬ 
rated  solution  of  alum  or  sulphate  of  zinc ;  vital 
(increasing  the  vital  powers),  as  acetic  acid,  which 
also  acts  chemically ;  and  mechanical,  as  the 
employment  of  a  sponge  tent. 

styp  -tlc-?il,  a.  [Eng.  styptic;  -al.]  The  same 
as  Styptic,  A.  (q.  v.). 

Styp  -tI-§Ite,  s.  [Eng. styptic;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).] 
Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  mamillary  aggrega¬ 
tions  of  delicate  fibers,  in  Copiapo,  Chili,  and  also 
in  the  department  of  Gard,  France. "Hardness,  1*5-2 ; 
specific  gravity,  1*84;  luster,  silky;  color,  straw- 
yellow.  Composition:  Sulphuric  acid,  29*30 ;  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  35*15;  water,  35*55=100,  which  yields 
the  formula  3Fe20g5S03-)-27HO.  Known  also  under 
the  name  Fibroferrite. 
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stypticity 

St^p-tl?  s.  [English  styptic',  -ity.]  The 

quality  or  state  of  being  styptic. 

“  Cathartics  of  mercurials  precipitate  the  viscidities  by 
their  stypticity,  and  mix  with  all  animal  acids.” — Floyer: 
On  Consumption. 

st?r-a-ca'-§e-0e,  sty-ra'-§e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
styrax,  genit.  styrac[is );  Latin  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff 
-acece,  -ece.] 

Bot. :  Storaxworts  ;  an  order  of  Perigynous  Exo¬ 
gens,  tribe  Rhamnales.  Trees  or  shrubs  with  alter¬ 
nate,  generally  toothed,  exstipular  leaves ;  flowers 
axillary,  solitary,  or  clustered,  with  scale-like 
bracts  ;  hairs  often  stellate  ;  calyx  with  four  or  five 
divisions,  imbricated,  persistent ;  corolla  monopet- 
alous,  its  divisions  often  different  from  those  of 
the  calyx,  _  imbricated  in  aestivation ;  stamens 
definite  or  indefinite;  pollen  broadly  elliptical; 
style  simple;  stigma  capitate;  ovary  generally 
inferior,  with  two  to  five  cells,  each  with  two  or  an 
indefinite  number  of  seeds.  Found  in  various  parts 
of  the  tropics.  Known  genera  six,  species  115. 
( Lindley .) 

styr'-gi-§m,  s.  [Latin  styrax,  genit .  styrac(is) ; 
-in.]  [Cinnyl-cinnamate.] 
styr'-8,-pol,  styr -g,- cone,  s.  [Eng.  styrac[in) ; 

-Ol,  -One.]  [ClNNYLIC-ALCOHOL.] 

styr'-ax,  s.  [Stokax.] 

Bot. :  Storax ;  the  typical  genus  of  Styracace® 
(q.v.).  Calyx  campanulate,  five-toothed,  persist¬ 
ent;  corolla  monopetalous,  deeply  three  to  seven 
cleft;  stamens  ten,  united  at  the  base;  anthers 
linear,  two-celled ;  style  simple ;  stigma  three- 
lobed;  ovary  superior;  ovules  indefinite;  fruit  a 
drupe.  Elegant  trees  and  shrubs,  mostly  with  stel¬ 
late  hairs,  entire  leaves,  and  racemes  of  white  or 
cream-colored  flowers.  Found  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  America  and  Asia ;  one  is  European  and  one 
African.  Styrax  officinale,  a  tree  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  high,  has  ovate  leaves,  shining  above, 
downy  beneath,  longer  than  the  racemes,  which  are 
simple,  and  consist  of  five  or  six  flowers.  It  is  a 
native  of  Syria,  Greece,  and  Italy.  It  furnishes 
storax  (q.  v.),  which  exudes  and  hardens  in  the 
air  when  the  bark  is  wounded.  S.  benzoin  is  the 
Benjamin  Storax,  or  Gum-Benjamin  tree.  It  has 
ovate,  oblong,  pointed  leaves,  glabrous  above, 
downy  beneath,  only  a  trifle  longer  than  the 
racemes,  which  are  compound.  It  is  found  in 
Sumatra,  Java,  and  the  Malay  Archipelago  gener¬ 
ally,  and  produces  benzoin  (q.  v.).  S.  reticulata,  S. 
ferruginea,  and  S',  aurea  yield  a  gum  used  as 
incense.  Among  other  American  species  are  S. 
grandiflorus,S.  Icevigatus,  and  S.  pulverulentus.  S. 
serratulum  andS.  virgatum,  small  trees,  natives  of 
Bengal,  yield  gum,  but  of  inferior  quality. 
Styr-I-an,  a.  &s  [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Styria,  a  province 
of  Austria. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  native  of  Styria. 

styr  -ol,  styr -6-lene,  s.  [Eng.  styr[a.x),  and 
( alcoh)ol ;  suff.  -ene.]  [Cinnamene.] 
styr  -one,  s.  [Eng.  styr[ax) ;  -one.]  [Cinnyeic- 
ALCOHOL.] 

ctyr  -on-yi,  s.  [Eng.  styron(e) ;  - yl .] 

Chem. :  A  compound  radical  consisting  of  phenyl, 
C6H5,  and  ethyl,  C2H5. 

styronyl-alcohol,  s. 

Chem.:  CsHioC^CeH^CoHsfOH.  Primary  phe- 
nethyl  alcohol.  Obtained  by  the  action  of  potassic 
hydrate  on  styronyl  chloride.  It  boils  at  225°. 

styronyl- chloride,  s. 

Chem. :  CsHgCl.  A  liquid  produced  by  the  action 
of  chlorine  on  boiling  ethyl-benzene.  It  cannot  be 
distilled  without  decomposition, 
styr  -yi,  s.  [Eng.  styr(ax) ;  ■yl.']  [Cinnylic- 

ALCOHOL.] 

styr-yi’-A-mlne,  s.  [Eng.  styryl,  and  amine.] 
Chem.:  CgHnN  Cinnylamine.  Abase 

produced  by  subjecting  to  heat  to  100°,  in  a  sealed 
tube,  a  mixture  of  styrylic  chloride,  ammonia,  and 
absolute  alcohol.  It  forms  small,  colorless  crys¬ 
tals,  which  readily  melt  to  a  yellowish  oil,  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  ether. 

stfr-fl  -ic,  a.  [Eng.  styryl;  - ic .]  Contained  in 
or  derived  from  styryl. 
styrylic-alcohol,  s.  [Cinnylic-alcohol.] 
styrylic-chloride,  s. 

Chem. :  C9H9CI.  A  light  yellow  oil,  obtained  by 
passing  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  crystallized 
styrylic  alcohol,  heating  the  product  to  100°,  and 
washing  with  dilute  soda-lye.  It  smells  of  anise 
oil,  remains  liquid  at  — 19°,  and  cannot  be  distilled, 
even  in  vacuum,  without  decomposition, 
styrylic-oxide,  s. 

Chem. :  (C9H9)  ?0.  A  light  yellow,  viscid  oil,  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  action  of  boric  anhydride  on  styrylic 
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alcohol.  It  has  the  odor  of  cinnamon,  is  heavier 
than  water,  and  is  partly  decomposed  by  distilla¬ 
tion. 

styr-yl-ine,  s.  [Eng.  styryl;  -ine.] 

Chem.:  CgHgN.  Chiozza’s  name  for  a  base  which 
he  obtained  by  treating  metastyrol  with  ammo¬ 
nium  sulphide. 

stythe,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Perhaps  connected 
with  stifle  (q.  v.).] 

Mining:  Choke-damp,  or  carbonic-acid  gas. 
styth'-y,  s.&v.  t.  [Stithy.] 

Styx,  s.  [Gr.]  [Stygian.] 

Class.  Mythol.f  The  principal  river  of  the  lower 
regions,  which  it  encompassed  seven  times.  It  had 
to  be  crossed  by  the  shades  of  the  departed  in  pass¬ 
ing  to  the  region  of  spirits. 

Su-g.-bir-1-t^,  s.  [Eng.  suable;  -ity.]  The  qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  suable ;  liability  to  be  sued ;  the 
state  of  being  subject  by  law  to  civil  process. 

su'-3,-ble,  a.  [Eng.  su[e) ;  -able.]  Capable  of 
being  sued;  liable  to  be  sued;  subject  by  law  to 
civil  process. 

“Legacies  out  of  lands  are  probably  suable  in  chan¬ 
cery.” — Aylife:  Parergon. 

*suade  (u  as  w),  v.t.  [Latin  suadeo.]  To  per¬ 
suade. 

“Flee  thee  ill  swading  pleasure’s  baits  untrue.” 

Crimoald,  in  Tottel’s  Songes. 
su  -ae-dA,  s.  [Arabic  suced=a  kind  of  sea-blite 
(see  def.).] 

Botany :  Sea-blite ;  a  genus  of  Chenopodiace®. 
Saline  herbs  or  shrubs  with  semi-cylindrical  leaves ; 
flowers  generally  perfect,  with  two  bracts  at  the 
base;  calyx  five-partite,  without  appendages  or  a 
wing  at  the  back,  often  fleshy.  Stamens  five  ;  style 
none;  stigmas  usually  three;  utricle  inclosed  in 
the  calyx.  Seed  lenticular,  crustaceous.  Known 
species  about  thirty-three;  from  salt-marshes  and 
sea-shores.  Two  are  common  in  the  temperate 
regions  of  Europe,  Suceda  maritima,  the  Annual, 
and  S.  fruticosa,  the  Shrubby  Sea-blite  ;  the  first  has 
two  and  the  second  has  three  styles.  The  first  is  an 
annual  with  the  flowers  generally  solitary;  it  is 
smaller  than  the  other  species,  and  more  common 
on  the  English  sea-shores.  S.  fruticosa,  S.  indica, 
and  S.  nudiflora  are  found  on  the  shores  of  India ; 
their  ashes  furnish  alkali. 

*suage  (u  as  w),  *swage,  v.  t.  [An  abbrev.  of 
assuage  [q.  v.).]  To  assuage. 

“But  wicked  wrath  had  some  so  farre  euraged, 

As  by  no  meanes  theyr  malice  could  be  swaged.” 

Gascoigne:  Fruites  of  Warre. 
su'-3.nt,  su'-pnt,  a.  [O.  Fr.  suant,  suiant,  pr. 
par.  of  suire= to  follow.]  [Sue.]  'Even,  uniform; 
spread  equally  over  the  surface. 

su’-ant-ly,  adv.  [English  suant;  -ly.]  Evenly, 
equally,  smoothly,  regularly, 
sfi-ar  -row,  s.  [Saouari.] 
sua  -§l-ble  (u  as  w),  a.  [Latin  suasus,  pa.  par. 
of  suadeo= to  persuade.]  Capable  of  being  per¬ 
suaded  ;  easily  persuaded. 

sua  -§ion  (u  asw),s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  suasionem, 
accus.  of  suasio,  from  suasus,  pa.  par.  of  suadeo=  to 
persuade  ;  Ital.  suasione.]  The  act  of  persuading ; 
persuasion. 

“Thei  had  by  the  subtill  suasion  of  the  deuill,  broken 
the  thirde  commaundment.” — Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  157. 

sua  -fPive  (u  as  w),  a.  [Lat.  suasus,  pa.  par.  of 
suadeo= to  persuade.]  Having  power  to  persuade  ; 
persuasive. 

“Its  command  over  them  was  but  suasive  and  polit¬ 
ical.” — South:  Sermons ,  vol.  i.,  6er.  2. 

sua  -§Ive-ly  (u  as  w),  adv.  [Eng.  suasive;  -ly.] 
In  a  manner  tending  to  persuade ;  persuasively. 

sua-§or-$r  (u  as  w),  adj.  [Lat.  suasorius,  from 
suasus,  pa.  par.  of  suadeo=to  persuade.]  Tending 
to  persuade ;  having  the  power  of  persuading ;  per¬ 
suasive. 

“  There  is  a  suasory  or  enticing  temptation,  that  in¬ 
clines  the  will  and  affections  to  close  with  what  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  them.” — Hopkins:  On  the  Lord’ s  Prayer,  p.  123. 

suave  (uasw),  adj.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  suavis= 
sweet.]  Agreeable  in  manners;  bland,  pleasant; 
blandly  polite. 

suave’-l^  (u  as  w),  adv.  [Eng.  suave ;  -ly.]  In 
a  suave  manner ;  with  suavity ;  blandly. 

suav’-I-fy  (u  as  w),v.  t.  [Lat.  suavis=sweet, 
and facio  (pass.  fio)=to  make.]  To  make  affable 
or  suave. 

*su9,-vIl  -6-quent  (uas  w),  adj.  [Lat.  suavis— 
sweet,  and  loquens,  pr.  par.  of  loquor=to  speak.] 
Speaking  suavely,  blandly,  or  affably;  using  soft 
and  agreeable  speech. 

*su3,-vIl'-o-qu3f  (u  as  w),  s.  [Suaviloquent.] 
Sweetness  or  blandness  of  speech. 


sub -committee 

suav'-i-t^  (u  as  w),s.  [Fr.  suaviU,  from  Lat, 
suavitatem,  accus.  of  suavitas— sweetness ;  suavis— 
sweet;  Sp.  suavidad;  Ital.  suavita,  soavitd. ] 

*1.  Sweetness  to  the  taste. 

2.  Something  pleasant  or  agreeable. 

3.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  suave  :  gracious* 
ness  and  pleasantness  of  manners;  affability,  agree* 
ableness,  blandness. 

sub  (l),s.  [Abbr.  of  substitute.]  One  who  takes 
the  place  of  an  absentee ;  a  substitute. 

sub  (2),s.  [Abbr.  of  subordinate.]  A  snbordin 
ate ;  a  subaltern. 

sub-,  pref.  [Lat.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  Latin  preposition,  meaning  lit¬ 
erally,  under,  below.  It  is  largely  used  as  a  prefix 
to  English  words,  to  denote  an  inferior  position  or 
intention,  subordinate  degree,  some  degree,  and 
sometimes  theleast  sensible  degree  of  that  expressed 
by  the  word  to  which  it  is  prefixed.  The  b  is  fre¬ 
quently  changed  into  the  letter  with  which  the  next 
syllable  begins,  as  in  succinct,  suggest,  suppress,  &c. 

2.  Chem. :  A  prefix  used  in  compounds  to  denote 
that  the  metal  is  in  excess  of  one  atom  of  the  nega¬ 
tive  elementor  acid  radicle,  e.  a.,  HggO,  suboxide  of 
mercury;  2Pb,,(C2H,')02)2'  Pb'O,  subacetate  of  lead. 

sub-acromial,  a. 

Anat. :  Situated  under  the  acromion.  There  is  a 
sub-acromial  bursa. 

sub-agency,  s.  A  subordinate  agency, 
sub-agent,  s. 

Law :  The  agent  of  an  agent. 

sub-alate,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  a  narrow  wing  or  margin. 

*sub -almoner,  subst.  A  subordinate  or  deputy 
almoner. 

“Subdean  of  his  Majesty’s  chappel  .  .  .  and  sub. 
almoner  to  him.” — Wood:  Fasti  Oxon.,  ii. 

sub-angular,  a.  Slightly  angular. 

sub- Antichrist,  subst.  An  inferior  Antichrist. 

[Milton.) 

sub-apical,  a.  Under  the  apex ;  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  part  under  the  apex. 

*sub-aquaneous,  a.  Being  or  living  under  water ; 
subaqueous, 
sub-arachnoid,  a. 

Anat. :  Situated  under  the  arachnoid. 

If  Used  of  the  space  between  the  arachnoid  and 
the  pia  mater. 

sub-arborescent,  a.  Having  a  somewhat  tree¬ 
like  aspect. 

sub-arctic,  a.  Applied  to  the  region  or  climate 
next  to  the  arctic  ;  approximately  arctic, 
sub-base,  sub-bass,  s. 

Music :  A  pedal  register  in  the  organ,  of  32-feet 
tone. 

sub-beadle,  subst.  An  inferior  or  subordinate 
beadle. 

“  They  ought  not  to  execute  those  precepts  by  simple 
messengers,  or  sub-beadles." — Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

*sub-blush,  v.  i.  To  blush  slightly. 

“Sub-blushing  as  she  did  it.” — Sterne:  Tristram  Shandy . 
vi.  174. 

sub-bourdon,  s.  The  same  as  Sub-base  (q.  v.). 
sub-breed,  s.  A  distinctly  marked  subdivision, 
of  a  breed.  [Darwin.) 
sub-cartilaginous,  a. 

1.  Situated  under  or  beneath  cartilage, 

2.  Partly  cartilaginous  or  gristly, 
sub-caudal,  a.  Being  or  situated  under  the  taiL 

sub-celestial,  *sub-cse]estiall,  a.  Placed  or 
being  beneath  the  heavens  or  heavenly  things. 

"Even  he  [Solomon]  passeth  the  same  sentence  of 
vanity,  vexation  and  unprofitableness,  upon  this,  as  npon 
all  other  sub-celestial  things.”— Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  iil, 
ser.  14. 

sub-central,  a. 

1.  Being  or  lying  under  the  center. 

2.  Nearly,  but  not  quite  central, 
sub-chanter,  s.  A  deputy  or  under-chanter ;  the- 

deputy  of  the  precentor  of  a  cathedral ;  a  succen- 
tor  (q.  v.). 

sub-class,  s.  A  subdivision  of  a  class,  consisting 
of  orders  s  llied  to  a  certain  extent. 

sub-columnar,  a. 

Min.  &  Petrology:  Nearly  columnar.  Used  of 
basalt,  &c. 

sub-committee,  s.  An  under-committee ;  apart 
or  subdivision  of  a  committee  appointed  for  special 
business. 

“Their  sequestrators  and  sub-committees  abroad,  men 
for  the  most  part  of  insatiable  hands,  and  noted  disloy¬ 
alty.” — Milton:  Hist.  Eng.,  bk.  iii. 


btfil,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  phin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  £. 

-clan,  -tian  =  shan-  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tfon,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cions,  -sious  =  shiis.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  =bel,  d©L 


subaltern 


sub -compressed 
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sub- compressed,  adj.  Partially  or  imperfectly 
eompreseed;  not  fully  compressed, 
sub-concave,  a.  Slightly  concave, 
sub-conformable,  a.  Partially  conformable, 
sub-conical,  a.  Slightly  or  partially  conical. 

Bub-conscious,  a. 

3..  Partially  or  imperfectly  conscious. 

‘2.  Occurring  without  attendant  consciousness. 
4(Said  of  states  of  the  mind.-) 

sub-constellation,  subst.  A  subordinate  or  sec¬ 
ondary  constellation. 

“Tie  Pleiades,  or  sub-constellation  upon  the  back  of 
Taurus.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xix. 

sub-contract,  s.  A  contract  under  a  previous 
contractor. 

sub-contracted,  a.  Contracted  after  a  former 
contract ;  betrothed  for  the  second  time. 


“Your  claim, 

I  bar  it  in  the  interest  of  my  wife; 

’Tis  she  is  sub-contracted,  to  this  lord.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  v.  3. 

■Bub-contractor,  s.  One  who  takes  a  portion  of 
a  contract  from  the  principal  contractor. 

sub-contrary,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Contrary  in  an  inferior  degree.  Spe¬ 
cifically — 

1.  Geom. :  Applied  to  two  similar  triangles  when 
they  are  so  placed  as  to  h  ave  a  common  angle  at  the 
vertex  and  yet  their  bases  not  par¬ 
allel.  In  such  triangles  the  angles 
at  the  bases  are  equal,  but  on  the 
contrary  sides.  Thus,  the  triangles 
A  b  C,  A  D  E,  are,  sub-contrary,  and 
the  angles  A  c  B,  A  e  d,  are  equal  to 
the  angle  ade,abc  respectively. 

2.  Logic: 

(1)  A  term  applied  to  each  of  two 
particular  propositions  when  one  is 
affirmative  and  the  other  negative. 

Thus,  “Some  man  is  learned,” 

“  Some  man  is  not  learned,”  aresub- 
contrary  propositions  with  respect 
to  each  other.  Sub-contrary  propo¬ 
sitions  cannot  be  both  false,  for  then 
their  contradictories,  which  are  con¬ 
trary  propositions  with  regard  to 
each  other  (in  this  case,  “No  man  is 
learned,”  “All  men  are  learned ”}  would  both  be 
true.  But,  as  in  the  examples  given  above,  two 
sub-contraries  may  both  be  true. 

(2)  Applied  to  the  relation  between  two  attri¬ 
butes  which  coexist  in  the  same  substance,  but  in 
such  a  way  that  as  one  increases  the  other  de¬ 
creases. 

B.  As  substantive : 


Sub-contrary 

Triangles. 


Logic :  A  sub-contrary  proposition. 

Sub-contrary  section : 

Geom. :  In  any  surface  of  the  second  order,  if  two 
planes  be  passed  perpendicular  to  the  same  princi¬ 
pal  plane,  but  not  parallel  to  each  other,  and  so 
that  the  sections  are  similar,  both  the  planes  and 
the  sections  are  sub-contrary  with  respect  to  each 
other. 


sub-cordate,  a.  _  Somewhat  cordate ;  somewhat 
resembling  a  heart  in  shape. 

sub-costal,  a.  Situated  or  lying  under  the  ribs. 

Sub-coetal  muscles: 

A.nat. :  Small  muscles  lying  on  the  inner  aspect 
of  the  thoracic  wall  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
intercostals  near  the  angles  of  the  ribs. 

sub-crystalline,  a.  Imperfectly  crystallized. 

sub-cylindrical,  a.  Imperfectly  or  somewhat 
■Cylindrical. 

sub-dilated,  a.  Partially  or  imperfectly  dilated. 

:sub-dural,  a. 

Anat.:  Situated  under  the  dura  mater.  Applied 
to  the  space  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  arach- 
Qoid. 

sub-editor,  s.  The  assistant  editor  of  a  news¬ 
paper,  periodical,  or  other  publication. 

sub-elaphine,  a. 

ZoOl. :  Resembling  the  Red  Deer  ( Cervus  ela- 
phus),  especially  in  the  formation  of  the  antlers. 
The  elaphine  type  of  antler  has  the  brow-tyne 
reduplicated,  while  the  royal  is  developed  at  the 
expense  of  the  tres,  and  much  divided  up  in  well- 

f-own  animals.  In  sub-elaphine  Deer  (the  genera 
seudaxis  and  Dama)  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
tynes  is  much  the  same,  but  the  brow-tyne  is  quite 
simple. 

sub-epidermal,  a.  Situated  or  lying  immedi¬ 
ately  under  the  epidermis  or  scarf-skin,  or  outer 

bark. 

sub- family,  s. 

If  at.  Science :  A  grade  between  a  family  and  a 
genus. 


sub-feudation,  s.  The  same  as  Subinfeuda¬ 
tion  (q.  v.). 

sub-feudatory,  s.  An  inferior  tenant  who  held 
a  feud  from  a  feudatory  of  the  crown  or  other 
superior. 

sub-fibrous,  a.  Somewhat  or  slightly  fibrous, 
sub-generic,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  sub-genus 
(q.  v.). 

sub-genus,  s. 

Nat.  Science :  A  division  of  a  genus  consisting  of 
species  having  common  characteristics  differing 
more  or  less  from  those  of  the  type,  but  not  of  suf¬ 
ficient  importance  to  entitle  them  to  generic  dis¬ 
tinction. 

sub-globose,  a.  Partially  or  imperfectly  globose, 
sub-governor,  subst.  An  under  or  subordinate 
governor. 

“The  sub-governor  general  .  .  .  might  arrive  in  the 
sloop  that  was  daily  expected  from  Okotzk.” — Cook:  Third 
Voyage,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  v. 

sub-group,  s. 

Nat.  Science :  A  subdivision  of  a  group, 
subjudice,  phr.  [Lat.=before  the  judge.]  Not 
yet  decided ;  undecided. 

sub-kingdom,  s. 

Nat.  Science :  A  grade  between  a  kingdom  and  a 
class. 

sub-lessee,  s.  The  receiver  or  holder  of  a  sub¬ 
lease. 

sub-librarian,  s.  An  assistant  or  under-libra¬ 
rian. 

sub-lieutenant,  subst.  A  subordinate  or  second 
lieutenant. 

sub-marshal,  s.  A  subordinate  or  under  mar¬ 
shal. 

*sub-niveal,  o.  Situated  or  being  under  the 
snow. 

“A  favorite  resort  for  these  sub-niveal  operations  is  a 
steep  bank  where  the  heather  is  old  and  long.” — Field, 
Dec.  12,  1885. 

sub-officer,  s.  An  under  or  subordinate  officer, 
sub-orbital,  *sub-orbitar,  a.  Seated  beneath 
the  orbital  cavity. 

sub-porphyritic,  a.  Allied  to  porphyry,  but 
containing  smaller  and  less  distinctly  marked  points 
or  crystals. 

SUb-reader,  s.  An  under  reader  in  the  Inns  of 
Courts. 

sub-rector,  subst.  The  deputy  or  substitute  of  a 
rector. 

sub-region,  s. 

Geography :  A  division  of  a  zoOgeographical  region 
founded  on  the  distribution  of  families  and  genera. 
[Region,  II.  2.] 

sub-religion,  subst.  A  faith,  doctrine,  or  belief 
approaching  the  sacredness  of  religion ;  an  inferior 
religion. 

tsub-resin,  s.  That  portion  of  a  resin  soluble  only 
in  boiling  alcohol,  and  precipitated  again  as  the 
alcohol  cools,  forming  a  kind  of  seeming  crystal¬ 
lization. 

sub-sizar,  sub-sizer,  s.  An  under-sizar ;  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  lower  rank  than  a  sizar.  ( Cambridge  Univ.) 

“A  sub-sizer  of  Peter-house  in  Cambridge.” — Wood: 
Alhence  Oxon. 

sub-species,  s.  * 

Nat.  Science :  A  grade  immediately  below  a  spe¬ 
cies.  In  the  case  of  plants  sub-species  are  often 
produced  by  cultivation,  and  when  the  characters 
are  h  ereditarily  transmitted  with  constancy  through 
the  seed,  races  arise. 

“Now  if  we  reflect  on  the  weighty  arguments  above 
given  for  raising  the  races  of  men  to  the  dignity  of  spe¬ 
cies,  and  the  insuperable  difficulties  on  the  other  side  in 
defining  them,  it  seems  that  the  term  sub-species  might 
here  be  used  with  propriety.  But  from  long  habit  the 
term  ‘race’  will,  perhaps,  always  be  employed.” — Dar¬ 
win:  Descent  of  Man  (ed.  2d),  p.  175. 

sub-specific,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  sub-species 
(q.  v.). 

sub-spherical,  adj.  Partially  or  imperfectly 
spherical ;  of  a  form  approaching  a  sphere. 

sub-spiral,  o. 

Zobl. :  Partially  spiral.  Used  spec,  of  the  opercu* 
lum  of  Melania,  &c. 

sub-treasurer,  s.  The  officer  in  charge  of  a  sub- 
treasury. 

sub-treasury,  s.  A  subordinate  treasury,  or 
place  for  deposit  of  government  money. 

sub-tribe,  s. 

Nat.  Science :  A  grade  immediately  below  a  tribe, 
sub-varietal,  a.  Of,  belonging  to,  or  having  the 
characters  of  a  sub-variety. 


sub-variety,  s. 

Nat.  Science :  A  grade  next  below  a  variety. 

sub,  s.  [See  def.]  *  A  colloquial  contraction  for  a 
subordinate  or  substitute ;  an  inferior  officer,  &c. ; 
a  subaltern ;  one  who  fills  the  place  of  another ; 
specif,  a  printer  who  works  in  place  of  another. 

sub-ac'-Id,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  acid 

(q.v.).r 

A.  As  adj.:  Slightly  acid,  acrid,  or  sour. 

“  The  juice  of  the  stem  is  like  the  chyle  in  an  animal 
body,  not  sufficiently  concocted  by  circulation,  and  is 
commonly  subacid  in  all  plants.” — Arbuthnot:  Of  Ali¬ 
ments,  ch.  iii. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  substance  moderately  or  slightly 
acid. 


siib-ac'-rld,  adj.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  acrid, 
(q.  v.).]  Somewhat  or  moderately  acrid,  sharp,  or 
pungent. 

“  The  green  choler  of  a  cow  tasted  sweet,  bitter,  sub- 
acrid,  or  a  little  pungent.” — Floyer:  On  Consumption. 

*sub-act',  v.  t.  [Lat.  subactus,  pa.  par.  of  subigo 
=to  subdue:  sub-=  under,  and  ago=  to  bring.]  To 
subdue ;  to  reduce  to  any  state. 

“So  thoroughly  sub-acted,  that  he  takes  his  load  from 
God,  as  the  camel  from  his  master,  upon  his  knees.” — 
Bishop  Hall:  Of  Content,  %  19. 

*sub  ac  -tion,  subst.  [Lat.  subactio.]  [Subact.] 
The  act  or  process  of  reducing  to  any  state,  as  or 
mixing  two  bodies  completely,  or  beating  anything 
to  a  powder.  (Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  838.) 

Sub-3-Cute',  adj.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  acute 
(q.  v.).]  Moderately  acute;  acute  in  a  modified 
degree.  (Lit.  dbfig.) 

sfi'-ba-dar,  s.  [Subahdak.] 


SUb-a-er  -I-al,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  aerial 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Being  or  lying  under  the  air  or 
sky. 

2.  Geol. :  Taking  place  or  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere. 


subaerial-denudation,  s. 

Geol. :  Denudation  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
air  on  rocks  exposed  to  its  influence,  as  opposed  to 
sub-marine  denudation  (q.  v.) .  When  the  sun  heats 
rocks,  the  component  minerals  expand  to  a  differ¬ 
ent  extent,  and  afterward,  as  they  cool,  contract 
differently.  The  alternations  of  heat  and  cold 
make  rocks  brittle ;  ice  tends  to  split  them ;  the 
carbondioxide  of  the  air  helps  to  decompose  and 
weather  them;  the  sand  blast  of  the  desert  or  of 
sand  dunes  scrubs  them.  The  aggregate  effect  of 
these  causes,  continued  through  many  ages,  is  very 
great.  (Lyell.)  Mr.  Croll,  in  1867  and  1868,  and  Mr. 
Geikie,  in  the  latter  year,  estimated  the  whole 
amount  of  subaerial  denudation  over  the  hydro- 
graphical  basin  of  the  Mississippi  at  a  foot  in  6,000 
years. 


*sub-ag-I-ta  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  subagitatio,  from 
subagito=to  get  under  one,  to  lie  with  illicitly.] 
Carnal  knowledge ;  sexual  intercourse. 


Sfi  -b3.l1,  sob'-b^h,  s.  [Hind.  suba.~\  A  provimce. 
(Anglo-Indian.) 

sfi-bah-dar,  sob-bu-dar,  s.  [Hind,  subaddr. ] 
The  holder  of  a  province ;  a  provincial  governor. 
(Anglo-Indian.) 

sfi  -b^b-dar-Sf,  sob  -bah-dar-jf,  subst.  [Hind. 
subadari .]  The  office,  dignity  or  jurisdiction  of  a 
subahdar  (q.  v.). 


*sub'-aid,  v.  t.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  aid  (q.  v.).] 
To  give  secret  or  private  aid  to ;  to  aid  secretly  or 
in  an  underhand  manner. 


“To  hold  that  kingdom  from  subaiding  such. 

Who  else  could  not  subsist.” 

,  Daniel:  Civil  War,  viii. 

sub-al  -plne,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  alpine .] 
Not  quite  alpine,  though  approaching  it.  Used  in 
botany,  &c.,  for  the  zone  on  a  mountain  side  just 
below  the  alpine  zone. 

sub-31-tern,  sub-al-tern,  *sub-al-terne, 

a.  &  s.  [Fr.  subalterne,  from  Lat.  subalternus= 
subordinate,  from  sw6=under,  and  a(fer=another.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Holding  a  subordinate  or  inferior 
position;  subordinate,  inferior;  specif.,  in  the 
army,  being  below  the  rank  of  captain. 

“  The  subaltern  officers  must  be  selected  among  the 
Duinhe  Wassels,  proud  of  the  eagle’s  feather.” — Maeaulay. 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  holds  a  subordinate  or 
inferior  position;  specif.,  a  commissioned  officer 
below  the  rank  of  captain. 

“ How  oould  subaltern  like  myself  expect 
Leisure  or  leave  to  occupy  the  field  f  ” 

R.  Browning :  Luria,  iii. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

or,  ware,  wolf,  work,  whb,  sbn;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


subaltern-opposition 

2.  Logic :  A  subaltern  proposition. 

“Two  propositions  are  said  to  be  opposed  to  each  other, 
when,  having  the  same  subject  and  predicate,  they  differ 
In  quantity  or  quality,  or  both  ...  In  ordinary  lan¬ 
guage,  however,  and  in  some  logical  treatises,  proposi¬ 
tions  which  do  not  differ  in  quality  (viz.  subalterns ),  are 
not  reckoned  as  opposed  .  .  .  In  subalterns,  the  truth 
of  the  particular  (which  is  called  the  subaltemate)  fol¬ 
lows  from  the  truth  of  the  universal  ( subalternant ),  and 
the  falsity  of  the  universal  from  the  falsity  of  the  par¬ 
ticular:  ....  subalterns  differ  in  quantity  alone; 
contraries,  and  also  subcontraries,  in  quality  alone.” — 
Whately:  Logic,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  §  3. 

subaltern-opposition,  s. 

Logic :  The  opposition  which  exists  between  a 
universal  and  a  particular  proposition  of  the  same 
quality. 

subaltern-propositions,  s.  pi. 

Logic:  Universal  and  particular  propositions 
agreeing  in  quality,  but  not  in  quantity.  Thus, 
Every  vine  is  a  tree,  Some  vine  is  a  tree ;  and,  No 
vine  is  a  tree,  Some  vine  is  not  a  tree,  are  subaltern 
propositions. 

subaltern-species  (or  genus),  s. 

Logic:  That  which  is  Doth  a  species  of  some 
higher  genus,  and  a  genus  in  respect  of  the  species 
into  which  it  is  divided. 

8ub-al-tern'-3.nt,  s.  [Eng.  subaltern ;  -an#.] 

Logic:  A  universal  as  opposed  to  a  particular. 
{See  extract  under  Subaltern,  B.  2.) 

sub-al-ter'-nate,  a.&s.  [Eng.  subaltern;  •ate.'] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Successive ;  succeeding  by  turns. 

2.  Subordinate,  subaltern,  inferior. 

“The  service,  maple,  lime-tree,  horn-beam,  quick- 
beam,  birch,  hasel,  &c.,  together  with  all  their  subaltern- 
ate  and  several  kinds.” — Evelyn:  Silva,  §  3.  (Introd.) 

B.  As  substantive: 

Logic :  A  particular,  as  opposed  to  a  universal. 

sub-al-tern'-a-tlng,  a.  [Subaltern ate.]  Suc¬ 
ceeding  by  turns ;  subaltemate. 

sub-al-ter-na  -tlon,  s.  [Subaltern ate.]  A 
state  of  subordination,  inferiority,  or  subjection. 

“So  that  woman  being  created  for  man’s  sake  to  bee  his 
helper,  in  regard  of  the  end  before  mentioned,  namely, 
the  hauing  and  bringing  up  of  children,  whereunto  it 
was  not  possible  they  could  concurre,  vnlesse  there  were 
•ubaltemation  between  them,  which  subaltemation  is 
naturally  grounded  vpon  inequaltie.” — Hooker:  Eccles. 
Polity,  bk.  v.,  §  73. 

8ub  -an-gled  (le  as  $1),  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
oengled.]  Somewhat  angled. 

subangled-wave,  a. 

Entorn.:  A  European  geometer  moth,  Acidalia 
prataria. 

sub-ap  -en-nlne,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  Apen¬ 
nines]  Situated  or  being  under  or  at  the  foot  of 
the  Apennine  mountains. 

subapennine  beds,  or  series,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  Older  Pliocene  beds  constituting  a  range 
of  low  hills  flanking  both  sides  of  the  Apennine 
chain.  They  are  about  3,000  feet  thick,  becom¬ 
ing  more  massive  toward  the_  south.  They  exhibit 
a  finer  development  of  the  Pliocene  than  any  other 
in  Europe,  and  constitute  its  typical  series.  There 
are  innumerable  alternations  of  light-brown  or 
gray  calcareous  and  argillaceous  marls.  They 
are  chiefly  marine,  but  fluviatile  or  lacustrine 
strata  also  occur.  There  are  many  plants  of 
the  genera  Pinus,  Taxodium,  Sequoia,  Ilex,  Quer- 
cos,  Platanus,  Prunus,  Alnus,  Ulmus,  Ficus, 
Laurus,  Cassia,  Juglans,  Acer,  Betula,  Rhamnus, 
Smilax,  &c.  The  upper  portion  contains  the  mam¬ 
malian  remains  of  Mastodon  arvernensis,  Elephas 
meridionalis,  Hippopotamus  major,  with  species  of 
the  genera  Ursus,  Hyaena,  Felis,  &c. 

sub-a-quat  -Ic,  sub-a'-que-ous,  a.  [Lat.  sub— 
under,  and  aqua= water.]  • 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Being,  lying,  or  living  under  or 
beneath  the  surface  of  water. 

“The  northern  naturalists  will  perhaps  say,  that  this 
assembly  met  for  the  purpose  of  plunging  into  their 
subaqueous  winter  quarters.” — Pennant:  British  ZoOlogy; 
JHwallows. 

|  2.  Geol.  (of  strata ) .’  Formed  under  water. 

Sub-ar'-Cfl-at-ed,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  arcu- 
(q.  v.).]  Having  a  form  resembling  that  of  a 
bow ;  somewhat  arcuate  or  incurved. 

sub-ar-ra'-tion,  subst.  [Lat.  sitb=under,  and 
arr/ia= earnest  money.]  An  old  manner  of  betroth¬ 
ing;  betrothal. 

“By  these  tokens  of  epousage  are  to  be  understood 
lings,  or  money,  or  some  other  things  to  be  given  to  the 
woman  by  the  man;  which  said  giving  is  called  subarra- 
tion,  (i.  e.,  wedding  or  covenanting),  especially  when  it 
is  done  by  the  giving  of  a  ring.” — Wheatly:  Common 
Prayer,  ch.  x.,  §  5. 
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8ub-as'-tr3l,  a.  [Lat.  SM&=under,  and  astrum 
—a  star.]  Beneath  the  stars  or  heavens ;  terres¬ 
trial. 

“By  the  aid  of  improved  astronomy  he  compares  this 
subastral  economy  with  the  system  of  the  fixed  stars.” — 
Warburton:  Sermons,  vol.  ix.,  ser.  ii. 

sub-gi-strln’-gent,  adj.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
astringent  (q.  v.).]  Somewhat  astringent;  mod¬ 
erately  astringent. 

tsub-aud',  v.  t.  [Lat.  subaudio.]  To  understand 
or  supply  when  an  ellipsis  occurs. 

sub  au-di  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  subauditio,  from  sub- 
auditus,  pa.  par.,  of  subaudio=to  understand  or 
supply  a  word  omitted ;  sit6=under,  and  audio=to 
hear.]  .  The  act  of  understanding  or  supplying 
something  not  expressed ;  that  which  is  understood 
or  implied  from  what  is  expressed. 

“This  [egregious]  has  always  now  an  ironical  subaudi¬ 
tion,  which  it  was  very  far  from  having  of  old.” — Trench: 
Select  Glossary,  p.  68. 

sub-ax-il  -lgtr-^,  adj.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  English 
axillary  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Situated  or  placed  beneath  the 
armpit  or  the  cavity  of  the  wing. 

2.  Bot. :  Situated  under  the  axil  formed  by  a  pet¬ 
iole  and  a  stem  or  branch,  or  by  a  branch  with  a 
stem. 

sub-brach’-l-al,  adj.  [Subbrachiales.]  The 
same  as  Subbrachian,  A.  (q.  v.) 

*sub-bracb-l-a  -le§,  *sub-brach-i-a'-tl,  s.  pi. 

EPref.  sub-,  and  Lat.  brachiatus  —  with  bows  or 
ranches  like  arms;  brachium—an  arm.] 

Ichthy. :  A  group  of  Anacanthini,  having  ventral 
fins.  Families,  Gadidse  and  Pleuronectidee. 
sub-brach-l-an,  a.&s.  [Subbrachiales.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  group 
Subbrachiales  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  subst.:  Any  individual  of  the  group  Sub¬ 
brachiales. 

siib-cal-car’-e-Ous,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  English 
calcareous  (q.v.).]  Somewhat  or  moderately  cal¬ 
careous. 

sub-9lr’-cij-lg,r,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  circu¬ 
lar  (q.  v.).]  Somewhat  or  nearly  circular. 

siib-cla’-vl-an,  a.  [Lat.  sw6= under,  and  clavis 
=a  key,  used  in  sense  of  Gr.  kleis=a.  key,  a  collar¬ 
bone.]  Situated  under  the  clavis  or  collar-bone,  as 
the  subclavian  artery  and  vein. 

sub-era -nl-al,  adv.  [Latin  sub  =  under,  and 
cranium=  the  skull.]  Under  the  cranium  or  skull ; 
as,  the  suberanial  or  pharyngeal  arches. 

sub-cp-ta’-ne-ous,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  English 
cutaneous.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Situated  under  the  skin;  placed 
or  performed  under  the  skin. 

“The  subcutaneous  injection  of  drugs.”— London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

2.  Anat.:  Just  below  the  cutis  or  skin.  Applied 
to  the  platysma  myoides  muscle,  &c. 

subcutaneous-injection,  subst.  [Hypodermic 
injection.] 
subcutaneous-saw,  s. 

Surgery :  A  saw  by  which  bony  sections  may  be 
made  without  large  fecision  in  the  flesh.  It  may  be 
compared  to  a  probe,  a  portion  of  whose  length,  at 
and  toward  the  end,  is  flattened  and  serratedj  so 
that  being  driven  into  theseatof  its  operations,  itis 
reciprocated,  so  as  to  cut  the  bone  without  man¬ 
gling  the  flesh  to  any  serious  extent, 
subcutaneous-syringe,  s. 

Med. :  An  instrument  for  injecting  medicinal  solu¬ 
tions  beneath  the  skin.  It  consists  essentially  of  a 
tube  with  a  piston  for  containing  the  preparation, 
and  a  perforated  needle  for  piercing  the  skin  and 
injecting  the  fluid.  Also  called  a  Dermopathic 
syringe. 

sub-cu-ta'-ne-oiis-ljf,  adv.  [Eng .subcutaneous; 
•ly.]  Under  the  skin. 

“  One  centigramme  of  pilocarpine  was  injected  subcu¬ 
taneously.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

sub-cy-tl C  -q-l^r ,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  cuti¬ 
cle  (q.  v.)]  Being  under  the  cuticle  (q.v.). 

sub'-dea-con,  subst.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  deacon 
(q.  v.). 

Eccles.  db  Ch.  Hist. :  The  lowest  step  in  holy  orders 
in  the  Roman  Church,  the  highest  of  the  minor 
orders  among  the  Greeks.  In  the  Roman  Church 
subdeacons  prepare  the  sacred  vessels  and  the 
bread  and  wine  for  mass,  pour  the  water  into  the 
chalice  at  the  offertory,  and  sing  the  Epistle;  in 
the  Greek  Church  they  prepare  the  sacred  vessels, 
and  guard  the  gates  of  the  sanctuary.  There  are 
no  subdeacons  in  the  Anglican  Communion. 

sub'-dea-con-rjf,  *sub-dea-con-rie,  sub'-dea- 
c6n-sMp,  subst.  [Eng.  subdeacon ;  -ry,-ship.]  The 
order  and  office  of  subdeacon  in  the  Roman  Church. 


subdivision 

sub -dean,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  dean  (q.  v.) ; 
Lat.  subdecanus. j  The  deputy  or  substitute  of  a 
dean;  an  under-dean. 

“  Being  subdean  .  .  .  he  undertook  the  entire  man¬ 
agement  of  all  affairs.” — Fell:  Life  of  Hammond. 

sub'-dean-er-jf,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  deanery 
(q.  v.).]  The  office  and  rank  of  a  subdean. 

“  The  subdeanery  of  York,  founded  anno  1229.” — Bacon: 
Lib.  Regis,  p.  1,102. 

siib-de-ca'-nal,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  decanal 
(q.  v.).]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  subdean  or 
subdeanery. 

sub-dec'-U-ple,  a.  [Pref.swb-,  and  Eng.  decuple 
(q.v.).]  Containing  one  part  of  ten. 

sub-del'-e-gat?,  subst.  [Pref.  sub.,  and  English 
delegate,  s.  (q.  v.)]  A  subordinate  or  under  dele¬ 
gate. 

sub-del  -e-gate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  English 
delegate,  v.  (q.  v.)  ]  To  appoint  to  act  as  subdele¬ 
gate,  or  under  another  delegate. 

sub-de-less  -lte,  subst.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  English 

delessite.  ] 

Min.:  A  name  proposed  for  those  varieties  of 
delessite  (q.  v.)  in  which  protoxide  of  iron  predomi¬ 
nates  over  the  sesquioxide. 

sub-dent -ed,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  dented.] 

Indented  beneath. 

sub-de-pog  '-It,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  deposit 
(q.  v.).]  That  which  is  deposited  beneath  some¬ 
thing  else. 

*sub-der-I-sbr'-i-ous,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Latin 
derisorius= serving  for  laughter,  ridiculous.]  [De¬ 
rision.]  Ridiculing  with  moderation  or  delicacy. 

“The  subderisorious  mirth  is  far  from  giving  anj 
offense  to  us;  it  is  rather  a  pleasant  condiment  of  out 
conversation.” — More. 

sub-de-rlv  -^-tive,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  English 
derivative  (q.  v.).]  A  word  following  another  im¬ 
mediately  in  grammatical  derivation ;  a  word  de¬ 
rived  from  a  derivative,  not  from  the  root.  Thus, 
manliness  is  a  subderivative,  being  derived  from 
manly,  a  derivative  from  man. 

sub-dl-ac'-6n-gite,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  English 
diaconate.]  The  office  or  rank  of  a  subdeacoo 
(q-  v.), 

*sub-dl'-8,l,  a.  [Lat.  subdialis=in  the  open  air.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  open  air ;  being  under  the 
open  sky. 

sub-dl’-ij,-lect,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  dialect 
(q.v.).]  A  subordinate  or  inferior  dialect;  a  less 
important  dialect. 

*sub-dI-chOt'-o-m^,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  English 
dichotomy  ( q.v.).]  A  subordinate  or  inferior  di¬ 
chotomy  or  division  into  pairs ;  a  subdivision. 

sub-dis-tme'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  dis¬ 
tinction  (q.  v.).]  A  subordinate  distinction. 

♦sub-dl-tl’-tious,  a.  [Latin  subdititius,  from 
subditus,  pa.  par.  of  subdo= to  substitute;  sub= 
under,  and  do=  to  give.]  Put  secretly  in  the  place 
of  something  else ;  foisted  in. 

*sub-dl-ver  -sl-fy ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  English 
diversify  (q.v.).]  To  diversify  again  what  is  al¬ 
ready  diversified. 

“Variously  subdiversified  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
artificer.” — Hale  :  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  167. 

sub-dl-vide’,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  English 

divide  (q.v.),] 

A.  Transitive :  To  divide  the  parts  of  into  more  or 
smaller  parts  ;  to  put  into  subdivisions  ;  to  divide 
again,  as  that  which  has  been  already  divided. 

“Robert  Stephens,  a  Frenchman,  that  curious  critio 
and  painful  printer,  some  six  score  years  since,  first  sub¬ 
divided  [chapters]  into  verses.” — Fuller:  Worthies;  Kent. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  be  subdivided ;  to  divide,  sepa¬ 
rate,  or  part  into  subdivisions. 

“A  sect  is  sufficiently  thought  to  be  reproved,  if  it  sub¬ 
divides  and  breaks  into  little  fractions,  or  changes  its  own 
opinions.” — Bishop  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser  22. 

sub-dl-vlne',  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  English  divine, 
a.  (q.  v.)]  Divine  in  a  partial  or  lower  degree. 

"Given  as  some  little  glimpse  of  your  subdivine 
natures.” — Bp.  Hall:  Invisible  World,  bk.  i.,  ser.  ii. 

Sub-dl-Vig’-I-ble,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  English 
divisible  (q.  v.)]  Capable  or  admitting  of  sab- 
division. 

sub-dl-vl  -§ion,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  divi¬ 
sion  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  subdividing  or  separating  a  part 
into  smaller  parts. 

2.  The  part  of  anything  made  by  subdivision ;  the 
part  of  a  large*  part. 

“Separates  itself  into  two  correspondent  subdivisions.u 
— Knox :  Essay  80. 


btfil,  bdy;  pout,  jdwl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  L 
-clan,  -tian  —  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -Won,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -clous,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d$L 


subdolous 
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subinfer 


*sub  -d6-lous,  adj.  [Latin  subdolus,  from  sub= 
tinder,  and  dolus— treachery,  trick,  fraud.]  Deceit¬ 
ful,  tricky,  cunning,  sly,  crafty. 

"They  are  the  subtilest,  I  will  not  say  the  most  sub. 
dolous  dealers.” — Howell-,  Letters,  bk.  i.,  let.  41. 

sub  dom  -in-ailt,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  dom¬ 
inant  (q.  v.).] 

Music :  The  fifth  below  or  the  fourth  above  any 
key-note;  the  fourth  note  of  the  diatonic  scale 
lying  a  tone  under  the  dominant  or  fifth  of  the  scale. 
Thus,  in  the  scale  of  C,  F  is  the  subdominant,  and 
G  the  dominant ;  in  the  scale  of  G,  C  is  the  subdom¬ 
inant,  and  d  the  dominant ;  &c. 

8u.b-du  -9.-ble,  adj.  [English  subdu(e) ;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  subdued ;  possible  to  be  subdued. 

“I  have  a  natural  touch  of  enthusiasm  in  my  com¬ 
plexion,  but  such  as,  I  thank  God,  was  ever  governable 
enough,  and  I  have  found  at  length  perfectly  subduable.’’ 
— More:  Philosophical  Writings  (Pref.  Gen.). 

sub-du'-9l,  s.  [Eng.  subdu(e) ;  -ah]  The  act  of 
subduing. 

“He  mistakes  the  consequences  of  these  powers,  which 
are  the  punishment  of  overt  acts,  and  subdual  of  the 
passions;  he  mistakes  them,  I  say,  for  powers  themselves.” 
— Warburton:  Alliance. 

sub-du9e',  sub-duct',  v.  t.  [Lat.  subduco,  pa. 

{>ar.  of  subductus,  from  sw6=under,  and  duco— to 
ead,  to  draw.] 

1.  To  withdraw,  to  take  away. 

“For  never  was  the  earth  so  peevish  as  to  forbid  the  sun 
when  it  would  shine  on  it,  or  to  slink  away,  or  subduce 
itself  from  its  rayes.” — Hammond:  Sermons,  vol.  iv., 
ser.  14. 

2.  To  subtract  by  arithmetical  operation ;  to 
deduct. 

“If  out  of  that  supposed  infinite  multitude  of  antece¬ 
dent  generation,  we  should  by  the  operation  of  the  under¬ 
standing  subduce  ten,  whether  we  subduct  that  number  of 
ten  out  of  the  last  generation  of  men  .  .  .  the  residue 

must  needs  be  less  by  ten  than  it  was  before  that  subduc- 
tion  made.” — Hale:  Orig .  of  Mankind,  p.  10. 

sub-duc'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  subductio,  from  subduc¬ 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  subduco=to  subduce  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  taking  away ;  removal. 

2.  Arithmetical  subtraction;  deduction, 
sub-due',  *sub-dewe,  *sodue,  *soduw,*sudew, 
v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  souduire=to  seduce,  from  Lat.  subduco 
=to  draw  away,  to  remove.]  [Subduce.] 

1.  To  conquer  and  reduce  to  a  state  of  permanent 
subjection.  (It  is  a  stronger  term  than  conquer.) 

“He  had  found  it  impossible  to  subdue  the  colonists, 
even  when  they  were  left  almost  unaided.” — Macaulay : 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  To  conquer  by  superior  force ;  to  obtain  the 
victory  over ;  to  vanquish. 

“He  could  never  subdue  the  Israelites,  unless  they 
should  be  disobedient  to  their  God.” — Gilpin:  Sermons, 
vol.  i.,  ser.  7. 

3.  To  overcome  by  discipline;  to  conquer;  to 
bring  under  command ;  as,  to  subdue  the  passions. 

*4.  To  prevail  over,  as  by  argument  or  entreaty ; 
to  overcome,  as  by  kindness,  entreaty,  persuasion, 
or  other  mild  means ;  to  gain  over. 

“This  virtuous  maid  subdues  me  quite.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  2. 

*5.  To  reduce,  to  bring  down,  to  lower. 

“Hothing  could  have  subdued  nature 
To  such  a  lowness,  but  his  unkind  daughters.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iii.  4. 

6.  To  tone  down,  to  soften  ;  to  make  less  glaring 
in  tone  or  color.  (Generally  in  the  pa.  par.,  as,  to 
speak  in  subdued  tones  ;  a  subdued  light,  &c.) 

*7.  To  bring  into  cultivation  ;  to  make  mellow  ;  to 
break  up. 

“Nor  is’t  unwholesome  to  subdue  the  land 
By  often  exercise.”  May:  Virgil;  Georgies. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  subdue  and  to 
conquer,  see  Conquer. 

*sub-due',s.  [Subdue,  v.]  Conquest,  subjuga¬ 
tion. 

“The  world's  subdue." — Greene:  Looking-Glass,  p.  119. 
*sub-due-ment,s.  [Eng.  subdue;  - ment. ]  The 
act  of  subduing ;  conquest,  subdual. 

"Bravely  despising  forfeits  and  subduements .” 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  5. 

sub-du'-er,  s.  [Eng.  subdu(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  subdues;  one  who  conquers  and 
brings  into  subjection ;  a  conqueror,  a  vanquisher. 
“"Victor  of  gods,  subduer  of  mankind.” 

Spenser:  In  Honor  of  Love,  hymn  i. 

♦sub-dul'-^ld,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  dulcid 
(q-  v.).]  Somewhat  sweet ;  moderately  sweet. 

sub-du’-ple,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  English  duple 
(q.  v.).]  Containing  one  part  of  two. 

“As  one  of  these  under  pulleys  doth  abate  half  of  that 
heaviness  which  the  weight  hath  in  itself,  and  cause  the 
power  to  be  in  a  subduple  proportion  unto  it,  so  two  of 
them  do  abate  half  of  that  which  remains,  and  cause  a 
subquadruple  proportion,  and  three  a  subsextuple.” — 
Wilkins:  Mathematical  Magic. 


subduple-ratio,  s.  The  ratio  of  1  to  2,  3  to  6,  &c. 
sub-du’-pll-cate,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  English 

duplicate  (q.  v.).] 

Math. :  Expressed  by  the  square  root. 

“The  times  are  in  subduplicate  proportion  to  the  length 
of  the  pendulums.” — Boyle:  Works,  iii.  432. 

subduplicate-ratio,  s. 

Alg.:  The  ratio  of  the  square  roots  of  a  ratio. 
The  subduplicate  ratio  of  a  to  b,  is  the  ratio  of 

_  f~b 

Vo  to  v  b  ;  °r  v— • 

Sub-e-lon’-g9te,  o.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  elon¬ 
gate  (q.  v.).]  Somewhat  elongated;  not  fully  elon¬ 
gated. 

sub-e'-qual,  adj.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  equal 
(q.  v.).]  Nearly  equal. 

su-ber-am'-lc,  a.  [Eng.  suberic),  and  amic.' ] 
Derived  from  or  containing  suberic  acid  and 
ammonia. 

suberamic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C8Hi202(H0)H2N.  Produced  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  ammonium  suberate.  It  is  fusible, 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  deposited  therefrom 
on  cooling.  ( Watts.) 

SU-ber  -a-mlde,  s.  [Eng.  suberic),  and  amide.] 
Chem.:  No(C8Hi20q)  "H4.  A  white  crystalline  sub¬ 
stance,  produced  by  the  action  of  aqueous  ammonia 
on  methylic  suberate. 

su-ber-9-nIl'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  suber(ic) ;  anil(ine), 
and  suff.  -ic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  suberic 
acid  and  aniline. 

RiihprflTiiUp-flpid  o 

Chem. :  C8H12e2(Hb)C6H5HN.  Produced  by  melt¬ 
ing  suberic  acid  with  an  equal  volume  of  aniline, 
and  recovered  from  the  alcoholic  filtrate  obtained, 
after  the  separation  of  suberanilide.  It  crystallizes 
in  microscopic  lamin*,  melts  at  128°,  is  slightly 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  It  dissolves  easily  in 
ether,  and  when  fused  with  potash  yields  aniline. 

su-ber-an-Il-Ide,  s.  [Eng.  suber  {ic) ;  anil{ine), 
and  suff.  -ide.] 

Chem.:  CsHbCMCfiHs^H^N.;.  Is  produced  along 
with  suberaninc  acid  when  suberic  acid  is  melted 
with  an  equal  volume  of  dry  aniline.  The  product 
is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  from  which  the  suberanilide 
crystallizes  out  in  pearly  laminae.  It  melts  at  183°, 
and  dissolves  readily  in  boiling  alcohol  and  in  ether, 
su'-ber-ate,  s.  [Eng.  suber(ic) ;  -ate.] 

Chem.:  A  salt  of  suberic  acid  (q.  v.). 
su-ber’-e-ous,  a.  [Latin  swfeer=cork.]  Of  the 
nature  of  cork ;  suberose. 

sq-ber’-ic,  a.  [Eng.  suber;  -ic.]  Pertaining  to 
cork ;  contained  in  or  derived  from  cork, 
suberic-acid,  s. 

Chemistry:  C8H]202(H0)2.  An  acid  of  the  oxalic 
series,  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  cork 
and  various  fatty  bodies,  as  stearic  and  oleic  acids. 
Oxalic  acid  is  first  removed  from  the  product  by 
cold  water,  and  then  lepargylic  acid  by  treatment 
with  cold  ether.  When  further  purified,  it  crystal¬ 
lizes  in  needles  an  inch  long,  or  in  hexagonal  tables, 
melts  at  140°,  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  water  and 
ether,  easily  in  alcohol  and  boiling  water, 
suberic-ether,  s. 

C7tem. :  C'8Hi202(C2Hs0)2.  Ethylic  suberate.  Ob¬ 
tained  by  passing  hydroehloric  acid  gras  into  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  suberic  acid.  It  is  a  limpid 
liquid,  having  a  faint  odor  and  nauseous  taste,  boils 
at  230°,  and  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol 
and  ether.  Specific  gravity,  1'003. 
su'-ber-In,  s.  [Lat.  suber— c ork ;  -in.] 

Chem.:  Cellulose  from  cork. 
su-ber-Ite,  a.  &  s.  [Suberites.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  resembling  the  genus 
Suberites,  or  the  family  Suberitidae  (q.  v.). 

B.  Assubst.:  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Suber¬ 
ites,  or  the  family  Suberitidae  (q.  v.). 

su  ber-I'-te§,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  suber—  a 
cork.] 

ZoQl.:  The  type-genus  of  Suberitidae  (q.  v.). 
su-ber-It'-I-dss,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Lat.  suberit(es)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Z06I.  &  Palceont.:  A  family  of  Monaxonida  (ap- 
proximately=the  Monaxonidee  (q.  v.)  of  Schmidt). 
The  spicules  are  pin-shaped,  densely  aggregated  in 
fibers  or  matted.  There  is  no  network  of  flesh  spic¬ 
ules.  R.  v.  Lendenfeld  ( Proc .  ZoOl.  Soc.,  1886,  p. 
584)  enumerates  eleven  genera,  one  of  which  (Cli- 
ona)  dates  from  the  Silurian,  and  another  (Poterion) 
from  the  Chalk. 

su-ber-It-I-dl’-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat .suberitl.es) ; 
Gr.  eidos=loTm,  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 
Zobl.:  In  Schmidt’s  classification  of  Sponges  a 
sub-family  of  Monaxonidee  (q.  v.),  approximately 
equivalent  to  Suberitidee  (q.  v.). 


fsu-ber-I-za'-tion,  subst.  [Lat.  suber= the  cork 
tree ;  suff.  -iz(e) ;  -ation.] 

Bot. :  The  process  of  conversion  into  cork. 

“  The  most  common  examples  of  the  first  kind  are 
afforded  by  the  lignification  and  suberization  of  cell-walls, 
i.  e.,  the  processes  by  which  cellulose  is  converted  into 
lignin  or  cork.” — Thome:  Botany  (ed.  Bennet),  pp.  22,  23. 

su  -ber-one,  s.  [Lat.  suber- cork ;  -one.] 

Chem.:  CsH^CVCeH^C?).  A  substance  obtained 
by  distilling  suberic  acid  with,  excess,  of  lime; 
probably  the  ketone  of  suberic  acid.  It  is  an. aro¬ 
matic  liquid,  boiling  at  176°,  but  its  composition 
has  not  been  ascertained  with  certainty. 

sub  -e-rose  (1),  a.  [Lat.  sw6=under,  and  erosus, 
pa.  par.  of  erodo=  to  gnaw.] 

Bot. :  Presenting  a  somewhat  gnawed  appear¬ 
ance. 

su  -ber-ose  (2),  su-ber-ous,  a.  [Lat.  suber= 
cork;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ose, -ous.]  Of  the  nature  or 
texture  of  cork ;  corky  ;  soft  and  elastic. 

su  -ber-yl,  s.  [Lat.  stt&er=cork ;  -yl.] 

Chem. :  CsHi202.  The  hypothetical  diatomic  rad¬ 
ical  of  suberic  acid. 

sub-fos -sll,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  English  fossil 
(q.  v.).]  Partially  fossilized. 

*sub-fu-mi-ga'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  subfumigatio.]  A 
species  of  charm  by  smoke.  [Suffumigation. J 

*sub-fusc',  *sub-fus'-cous,  *sub-fusk',  a.  [Lat. 

subfuscus.]  Moderately  dark;  darkish,  gloomy, 
brownish,  tawny. 

“O’er  whose  quiescent  walls 
Arachne’s  unmolested  care  has  drawn 
Curtains  subfusk.” 

Shenstone:  Economy,  iii. 

sub-ge-lat'-ln-ous,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
gelatinous  (q.  v.).]  Somewhat  or  imperfectly  gelat¬ 
inous. 

*sub-get,  a.  [Subject,  a.] 
sub-gla-ci-91  (or  c  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and 
Eng.  glacial  (q.  v.).]  Belonging  to  the  under  side 
of  a  glacier ;  under  a  glacier. 

Sub-glob'-u-l9r,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  globu¬ 
lar  (q.  v.).]  Having  a  form  approaching  to  a  globe; 
nearly  globular. 

sub-glff-ma'-ge-ous  (or  ceous  as  shus), 
[Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  glumaceous  (q.  v.).]  Some¬ 
what  glumaceous. 

sub-gran  ’-\1-I9r,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  gran¬ 
ular  (q^.Y.).]  Somewhat  granular. 

♦sub-has-ta'-tion,  s  [Lat.  subhastatio,  from  sub- 
hastatus,  pa.  par.  of  subhasto  —  to  sell  by  public 
auction:  sub  =  under,  and  liasta  —  a  spear.] 

E Spear,  s.  IT.]  A  public  sale  by  auction  to  the 
ighest  bidder  ;  a  sale  by  auction. 
sub-horn-blend-Ic,  a.  TPref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
hornblendic.] 

Petrol.,  dtc.:  Of  or  belonging  to  rocks  containing 
disseminated  hornblende ;  containing  hornblende  in 
a  scattered  state. 

*  sub-bu  -mer-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  sub  =  under,  and 
humerus  =  the  shoulder.]  To  bear  or  support  by 
putting  one’s  shoulder  under ;  to  take  upon  one’s 
shoulders. 


“Nothing  surer  tyes  a  friend,  then  freely  to  subhu- 
merate  the  burthen  which  was  his.” — Feltham:  Resolve  82. 


xLing.  iLtjuixi 


suD-ny-oia,  a.  L^rer. 

(q.  v.).] 

Anat. :  Under  the  hyoid  bone ;  as,  the  sub-hyoid 
or  cervical  arch. 


*  sub-In-cu-sa’-tion,  s. 

incusatio  =  a  charge,  an 
charge  or  accusation. 


[Lat.  sub  =  under,  and 
accusation.]  A  slight 


“  But  all  this  cannot  deliver  thee  from  the  just  blame  of 
this  bold  subincusation.” — Bishop  Hall:  Contempt. ;  Martha 
and  Mary. 


*  sub-in'-di-cate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
indicate  (q.  v.).]  To  indicate  by  signs;  to  indicate 
in  a  less  degree. 

“  For  this  spirit  of  the  world  has  faculties  that  work  not 
by  election,  but  fatally  or  naturally,  as  several  Gamaieu’s 
we  meet  withal  1  in  nature  seem  somewhat  obscurely  to 
subindicate." — More:  Immort.  Soul,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  x. 

*Sub-In-dI-ca'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
indication  (q.  v.)]  The  act  of  indicating  by  signs"; 
a  slight  indication. 


“They  served  to  the  subindication  and  shadowing  of 
heavenly  things.” — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  19. 

*  su.b-ln-du.9e',  v.  t.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  induce 
(q.  v.) .]  To  insinuate,  to  suggest ;  to  bring  into  con¬ 
sideration  indirectly  or  imperfectly. 

*sub-ln-fer',  V.  t.  or  i.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  infer 
(q.  v.).]  To  infer  or  deduce  from  an  inference 
already  made. 

“From  the  force  then  of  this  relation,  it  is  easily  sub¬ 
inferred  that,”  &c. — Bp.  Hall:  Resol.  for  Religion. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

or,  wore,  wQlf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  efir,  rffle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw; 


subinfeudation: 
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subjectivism 


sub-in-feu-da  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
infeudcition  (q.  v.).] 

Feudal  Law : 

1.  The  act  of  enfeoffing  by  a  tenant  or  feoffee  ont 
of  lands  which  he  holds  of  the  crown  or  other  supe¬ 
rior  ;  the  act  of  a  greater  baron  who  grants  land  or 
a  smaller  manor  to  an  inferior  person ;  a  feudal  sub¬ 
letting. 

2.  Under-tenancy. 

*sub-In-gres  -si&n  (ssas  sh),  s.  [Pref .sub-,  and 
Eng.  ingression  (q.  v.).]  Secret  entrance. 

“Altered  by  the  subingression  of  salt  water.” — Boyle-. 
Works,  iii.  767. 

*sub'-I-tane,  s.  [Subitaneous.]  A  sudden. 

*sub-I-ta  -ne-oiis,  a,  [Latin  subitaneus ,  from 
sw6tfo=suddenly.]  Sudden,  hasty. 

*sub-i-ta  -ne-ous-ness ,  s.  [Eng.  subitaneous ; 
-ness.']  Suddenness. 

*sub-I-tan-y,  a.  [Fr.  subitain.]  [Subitaneous.] 
Sudden,  hasty. 

“TMb  which  I  have  now  commented  is  very  subitany, 
and,  I  fear,  confused.” — Hales:  Golden  Remains,  p.  200. 

sfi-bi-to,  adv.  [Ital.] 

Music:  Quickly,  sharply,  suddenly;  as,  volti 
subito— tarn  [the  leaf]  quickly. 

sub-ja’-§ent,  a,  [Lat.  subjacens,  pr.  par.  of  sub- 
jaceo—  to  lie  under:  sub-  =  under,  and  jaceo—  to  lie.] 
*1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lying  under  or  beneath. 

“If  the  muscles  be  cut  away,  we  come  sooner  or  later  to 
subjacent  bones.” — St.  George  Mivart:  The  Cat,  ch.  ii.,  §  1. 

2.  Being  lower  in  position,  though  not  directly 
beneath. 

“The  superficial  marks  of  mountains  are  washed  away 
by  rains,  and  borne  down  upon  the  subjaeent  plains.” — 
Wood-ward. 

3.  Underlying,  subordinate. 

“Suitable  to  the  subjacent  matter  and  oooasion.” — Bar- 
row:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  6. 

II.  Geol. :  Lying  under,  inferior  in  position.  Used 
chiefly  of  sedimentary  rocks,  in  all  cases  presum¬ 
ably,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  actually,  older  than 
those  resting  upon  them. 

sub-ject,  *sub-get,  *sub-gette,  *sug-et,  *su- 
gett,  *SUg-get,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  suiet,  suiect,  subiect 
(Fr.  sujet),  from  Lat.  subjectus,  pa.  par.  of  subjicio 
=to  throw  or  place  under :  sm6= under,  and  jacio— 
to  throw;  Sp.  sujeto;  Port,  sujeito,  sugeito;  Ital. 
soggetto,  suggetto ,  subieto.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Placed,  situated,  or  being  under;  lower  in 
position. 

“An  hilles  side  which  did  to  her  bewray 
A  little  valley  subject  to  the  same.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  vii.  4. 

2.  Being  under  the  power,  control,  or  authority  of 
another. 

“For  all  that  lives  is  subject  to  that  law; 

All  things  decay  in  time,  and  to  their  end  doe  draws.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  ii.  40. 

3.  Exposed,  liable,  obnoxious. 

“Subject  and  servile  to  all  discontents.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  1,161. 

4.  Being  that  on  which  anything  operates,  whether 
material  or  intellectual ;  as,  the  subject  matter  of  a 
discourse. 

*5.  Submissive,  obedient. 

“Put  them  in  mind  to  be  subject  to  principalities  and 
powers.” — Titus  iii.  1. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  is  placed  under  the  power,  control, 
authority,  or  dominion  of  some  one  else;  specif., 
one  who  owes  allegiance  to  a  sovereign,  and  is 
governed  by  his  laws  ;  one  who  lives  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of,  and  owes  allegiance  to  a  government. 

“To  serve  me  well,  you  all  should  do  me  duty, 

Teach  me  to  be  your  queen,  and  you  my  subjects." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  i.  3. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  is  subjected,  exposed,  or 
liable  to  something ;  a  person  as  the  recipient  of 
certain  treatment. 

“I  am  too  mean  a  subject  for  thy  wrath.” 

Shakesp..-  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  i.  3. 

3.  One  who  or  that  which  is  the  cause  or  occasion 
of  something. 

“I  am  the  unhappy  subject  of  these  quarrels.” 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  v. 

4.  That  which  is  subjected  or  submitted  to  any 
physical  operation  or  process  ;  specif.,  a  dead  body 
used  for  purposes  of  dissection. 

“It  is  no  longer  that  temple;  it  is  not  even  a  corpse;  it 
has  become  a  subject." — G.  H.  Lewes:  Aristotle,  p.  161. 


5.  That  on  which  any  mental  operation  is  per¬ 
formed;  that  which  is  spoken  of,  written  of,  thought 
of,  or  otherwise  treated  or  handled  ;  a  theme. 

“And  could  discriminate  and  argue  well 
On  subjects  more  mysterious.” 

Cowper:  Task,  v.  289. 

6.  The  hero  of  a  piece ;  the  person  treated  of ;  the 
principal  character. 

II.  Technically : 

1  .  Art:  The  incident  chosen  by  an  artist;  the 
design  of  a  composition  or  picture ;  anything  which 
constitutes  tho  design  or  aim  or  any  work  of  art. 

2.  Gram. :  That  which  is  spoken  of  ;  the  person  or 
thing  of  which  anything  is  affirmed ;  the  nominative 
of  a  verb. 

“Moreover,  his  sentences  occasionally  have  no  subject 
and  no  principal  verb.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

3.  Logic :  That  term  of  a  proposition  of  which  the 
other  is  affirmed  or  denied.  One  of  the  two  terms 
by  which  (in  conjunction  with  the  copula)  a  propo¬ 
sition  is  constructed.  Of  these  two,  it  is  the  name 
of  that  object  of  thought  concerning  which  the 
statement  is  made.  The  corresponding  term  (i.  e., 
the  word  which  delivers  what  the  statement  is),  is 
the  predicate.  _  The  copula  tells  us  whether  the  two 
are  or  are  not  in  agreement.  In  the  statements  A  is 
B,  two  A  is  not  B,  A  is  the  subject,  B  the  predicate, 
is  or  is  not  the  copula. 

4.  Music:  The  theme  or  principal  phrase  of  any 
movement,  from  which  all  the  subordinate  ideas 
spring  or  are  developed.  In  sonata  form  there 
should  be  two  chief  subjects,  called  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  ;  in  rondo  form  one  is  sufficient.  In  a  fugue  the 
subject  is  called  also  the  exposition,  dux,  proposi¬ 
tion. 

5.  Philosophy: 

(1)  The  Ego  (q.  v.),  as  distinguished  from  the 
object,  or  non-Ego ;  the  mind  considered  as  that  in 
which  knowledge  inheres.  [  (2) .] 

“All  knowledge  is  a  relation,  a  relation  between  that 
which  knows  (in  scholastic  language  the  subject  in  which 
knowledge  adheres)  and  that  which  is  known  (in  scho¬ 
lastic  language  the  object  about  which  knowledge  is  con¬ 
versant)  and  the  contents  of  every  act  of  knowledge  are 
made  up  of  elements,  and  regulated  by  laws,  proceeding 
partly  from  its  object  and  partly  from  its  subject.  .  .  . 
But  philosophy  being  the  science  of  knowledge,  and  the 
science  of  knowledge  supposing,  in  its  most  fundamental 
and  thoroughgoing  analysis,  the  distinction  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  object  of  knowledge,  it  is  evident  that  to  philoso¬ 
phy  the  subject  of  knowledge  would  be  by  preeminence 
the  subject,  and  the  object  of  knowledge  the  object.  It 
was  therefore  natural  that  the  object  and  objective, 
the  subject  and  subjective,  should  be  employed  by  philoso¬ 
phers  as  simple  terms,  compendiously  to  denote  the 
grand  discrimination  about  which  philosophy  was  con¬ 
stantly  employed,  and  which  no  others  could  be  found  so 
precisely  and  promptly  to  express.” — Hamilton:  Reid’s 
Works.  (NoteB.) 

(2)  (See  extract  under  Substratum.) 

subject-matter,  s.  The  matter  or  thought  sub¬ 
mitted  for  consideration  or  treatment  in  a  discus¬ 
sion,  discourse,  or  statement. 

“As  to  the  subject-matter,  words  are  always  to  be  under¬ 
stood  as  having  a  regard  thereto;  for  that  is  always  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  in  the  eye  of  the  legislator,  and  all  his 
expressions  directed  to  that  end.” — Blackstone .-  Comment. 
§  3.  (Introd.) 

sub-ject ,  *sub-get,  *sub-iecte,  v.  t.  [Subject, 

adj.] 

1.  To  bring  into  subjection :  to  bringunder  power, 
dominion,  or  control ;  to  subdue,  to  reduce. 

“God  in  judgment  just 
Subjects  him  from  without  to  violent  lords.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  93. 

*2.  To  make  subservient. 

“Subjected  to  his  service  angels’  wings.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  156. 

*3.  To  put,  place,  or  lay  under. 

“In  one  short  view,  subjected  to  our  eye, 

Gods,  emp’rors,  heroes,  sages,  beauties  lie.” 

Pope:  Moral  Essays,  v.  33. 

4.  To  expose ;  to  make  liable  or  obnoxious. 

“If  the  vessels  yield,  it  subjects  the  person  to  all  the 
inconveniences  of  an  erroneous  circulation.” — Arbuthnot. 

*5.  To  submit,  to  offer. 

“God  is  not  bound  to  subject  his  ways  of  operation  to 
the  scrutiny  of  our  thoughts,  and  confine  himself  to  do 
nothing  but  what  we  must  comprehend.” — Locke. 

*sub’-ject-dom,  s.  [Eng.  subject,  s. ;  -dom.]  The 
state  or  condition  of  being  a  subject. 

“No  clue  to  its  nationality  except  in  the  political  sense 
of  subjectdom,  therefore  is  available.” — Greenwell:  British 
Barrows,  p.  608. 

sub-ject'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Subject,  v.] 

A.  As  pa. par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Situated  or  being  under,  lower,  or  beneath; 
subjacent. 

“Led  them  direct,  and  down  the  cliff  as  fast 
To  the  subjected  plain.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  640. 


*2.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  subject,  as  opposed 
to  a  sovereign. 

“Subjected  thus, 

How  can  you  say  to  me  I  am  a  king?” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iii.  2. 


*3.  Reduced  to  a  state  of  subjection  to  another; 
enslaved. 

4.  Rendered  liable  or  obnoxious ;  exposed,  liable, 
subject. 

*5.  Due  from  a  subject ;  becoming  in  a  subject. 

“Subjected  tribute  to  commanding  love.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  i. 

sub-jec-tion,  *sub-jec-ci-oun,  *sub-jec- 
tioun,  s.  [O.  Fr.  subiect  ion,  from  Lat.  subjectionem, 
accus.  of  subjectio;  Fr.  sujHion;  Sp.  sujecion;  Ital. 
suggezione.] 

1.  The  act  of  subjecting  or  subduing;  the  act  of 
vanquishing  and  bringing  under  the  power,  author¬ 
ity,  or  dominion  of  another. 

“After  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom,  and  subjection  of 
the  rebels.” — Hale. 


2.  The  state  of  a  subject ;  the  state  or  condition  of 
being  under  the  power,  control,  or  authority  of 
another. 

“Such  as  refuse 
Subjection  to  his  empire  tyrannous.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  82. 

sub -ject-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  subject;  -ist.]  One  versed 
in  subjectivism ;  a  subjectivist. 

sub-ject’-Ive,  a.  [Latin  subjectivus ;  Fr.  sub- 
jectif.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  subject  in  a  polit¬ 
ical  sense. 

*2.  Obedient,  submissive. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Literature  and  Art :  Applied  to  a  production 
characterized  by  the  prominence  given  to  the  indi¬ 
viduality  of  the  author  or  artist. 

2.  Metaph. :  Relating  to  the  subject,  as  opposed 
to  the  object. 

“It  will  be  well  once  for  all  to  explain  the  modern  use 
of  the  words  subject  and  object — subjective  and  objective. 
The  subject  is  the  mind  that  thinks;  the  object  is  that 
which  it  thinks  about.  A  subjective  impression  is  one 
which  arises  in  and  from  the  mind  itself;  an  objective 
arises  from  observation  of  external  things.  A  subjective 
tendency  in  a  poet  or  thinker  would  be  a  preponderating 
inclination  to  represent  the  moods  and  states  of  his  own 
mind;  whilst  the  writer  who  dwells  most  upon  external 
objects,  and  suffers  us  to  know  little  more  of  his  own 
mind  than  that  it  has  the  power  to  reproduce  them  with 
truth  and  spirit,  exhibits  an  objective  bias.” — Thomson: 
Laws  of  Thought,  §  14. 

subjective-method,  s. 

Philosophy:  The  method  of  investigation  which 
molds  realities  on  its  conceptions,  endeavoring  to 
discern  the  order  of  things,  not  by  step-by-step 
adjustments  of  the  order  of  ideas  to  it,  but  by  the 
anticipatory  rush  of  thought,  the  direction  of 
which  is  determined  by  thoughts  and  not  con¬ 
trolled  by  objects.  ( G .  H.  Lewes:  Hist.  Philos. 
(ed.  1880),  p.  xxxiii.) 

subjective  symptoms,  s.  pi.  Pathol.:  Such 
symptoms  as  are  complained  of  by  the  patient,  as 
distinct  from  objective  symptoms,  which  are  those 
apparent  to  the  physician. 

sub-ject  -Ive-ly,  adv.  [English  subjective ;  -ly.] 
In  a  subjective  manner;  in  relation  to  the  subject ; 
as  existing  in  a  subject  or  mind. 

“The  name  of  God  taken  subjectively  is  to  be  under¬ 
stood  of  Christ.” — Pearson:  On  the  Creed,  art.  2. 

sub-ject -ive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  subjective;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  subjective;  subjectiv- 
ity. 

sub-ject -iv-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  subjectiv(e) ;  -ism,.] 

Philosophy : 

1.  The  doctrine  that  human  knowledge  is,  in  its 
constitution,  purely  subjective,  and  therefore  rela¬ 
tive  ;  and  that  objective  truth  can  never  be  predi¬ 
cated  of  it. 

“These  men  were  followed  by  a  younger  generation  of 
Sophists,  who  perverted  the  philosophical  principle  of 
subjectivism  more  and  more  till  it  ended  in  mere  frivol¬ 
ity.” — Ueberweg:  Hist.  Philos.  (Eng.  ed.),  i.  72. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  Kant  as  to  the  relativity  of 
human  knowledge.  His  teaching  on  the  subject  is 
thus  summarized  by  Lewes  (Hist.  Philos.,  ed.  1880, 
pp.  516,  517.) 

(1)  A  knowledge  of  things  per  se  ( Hinge  an  sich)  [= 
Noumena]  is  impossible,  so  long  as  knowledge  remains 
composed  as  at  present;  consequently  Ontology,  as  a 
science,  is  impossible. 

(2)  The  existence  of  an  external  world  is  a  necessary 
postulate,  but  its  existence  is  only  logically  affirmed. 

(3)  Our  knowledge,  though  relative,  is  certain.  We 
have  ideas  independent  of  experience,  and  these  ideas 
have  the  character  of  universality  and  necessity.  Although 
we  are  not  entitled  to  conclude  that  our  subjeotive 
knowledge  is  completely  true  as  an  expression  of  the 
objective  fact,  yet  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  within 
its  own  sphere  it  is  true. 
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(4)  Tne  veracity  of  consciousness  is  established. 

(5)  With  the  veracity  of  consciousness  is  established 
the  certainty  of  morals. 

3.  The  subjective  method  (q.  v.). 

“The  subjectivism  of  Descartes.” — T.  Davidson:  Phil. 
System  of  A.  Rosmini,  p.  xxvi. 

sub-ject'-Iv-Ist,  subst.  [Eng.  subjectiv(e) ;  -1st.'] 
One  who  supports  the  doctrine  or  doctrines  of  Sub¬ 
jectivism. 

“This  interpretation,  which  would  make  of  Spinoza  a 
Subjectivist,  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  general  character 
of  his  philosophy.” — Ueberwey:  Hist.  Philos.  (Eng.  ed.), 
ii.  65. 

sub-jec-tiv'-l-tf ,  s.  [Eng.  subjectiv{e ) ;  - ity .] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  subjective. 

2.  That  which  is  treated  subjectively  ;  that  which 
■relates  or  pertains  to  self,  or  to  impressions  made 
■upon  the  mind. 

3.  The  individuality  of  an  author  or  artist,  as 
exhibited  in  his  works. 

“This  subjectivity,  or  egoism,  crippled  his  invention 
and  made  his  Tales  little  better  than  prose  poems.” — 
Scribner’s  Magazine,  May,  1880,  p.  117. 

sub’-ject-less,a.  [Eng.suiyecf ,’ -Zess.]  Having 
cio  subjects. 

*sub’-ject-ness,  s.  [Eng.  subject ;  -ness.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  subject ;  subjection. 

*sub-ject'-ure,  s.  [Eng.  subject ;  -ure.]  Submis¬ 
sion. 

“  Perforates  not  to  it  all  subjecture  dutie.” 

Davies:  Wittes  Pilgrimage,  st.  32. 

*sfib-jl9’-I-ble,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  subjicibilis, 
from  subjicio— to  subject.]  Capable  of  being  sub¬ 
jected. 

sub-jdin',  v.  t.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  join  (q.  v.).] 
To  add  at  the  end ;  to  add  or  write  after  something 
else  has  been  written  or  said. 

“That  thirteenth  book,  to  which  it  is  subjoined.” — Cud- 
worth:  Intell.  System,  p.  849. 

*sub-jbin'-der,  s.  [From  subjoin,  on  analogy  of 
rejoinder.]  A  remark  following  or  subjoined  to 
another;  a  rejoinder. 

sub’-ju-gate,  v.  t.  [Latin  subjugatus,  pa.  par.  of 
subjugo^to  bring  under  the  yoke  :  swb=under,  and 
jugum= a  yoke.] 

1.  To  subdue  and  bring  under  the  yoke  by  superior 
force ;  to  conquer  and  compel  to  submit  to  the  gov- 
•emment  or  authority  of  another ;  to  reduce  to  sub¬ 
jection. 

“  She  had  subjugated  great  cities  and  provinces.” — Ma¬ 
caulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Used  also  where  moral  instead  of  material 
force  is  the  instrument  of  conquest;  to  subdue,  to 
vanquish,  to  crush. 

“Her  understanding  had  been  completely  subjugated 
by  his.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

sub-jp-ga'-tion,  s.  [French,  from  Lat.  subjuga- 
tionem ,  accus.  of  subjugatio,  from  subjugatus,  pa. 
par.  of  subjugo= to  subjugate  (q.  v.).J  The  act  of 
subjugating  or  of  bringing  under  the  power,  domin¬ 
ion,  or  government  of  another ;  subjection ;  the 
state  of  being  subjugated. 

“He  would  not,  to  punish  them,  acquiesce  in  the  sub¬ 
jugation  of  the  whole  civilized  world.” — Macaulay.  Hist. 
■Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

sub'-jq-ga-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  subjugates 
or  subdues ;  a  conqueror,  a  subduer. 

sfib-jhnc'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  subiunctus,  pa.  par.  of 
■aubjungo=to  subjoin  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  subjoin¬ 
ing  ;  the  state  of  being  subjoined. 

“The  verb  undergoes  in  Greek  a  different  formation; 
and  in  dependence  upon,  or  subjunction  to,  some  other 
verb.” — Clarke:  Grammar. 

sub-junc'-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Latin  subjunctivus= 
joining  on  at  the  end,  subjunctive,  from  subjunctus, 
pa.  par.  of  subjungo=to  subjoin  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  sub- 
jonctif;  Sp.  &  Port,  subjuntivo :  Ital.  subiuntivo , 
soggiuntivo .] 

A.  As  adjective ; 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Subjoined  or  added  to  something 
■written  or  said  before. 

2.  Gram..:  Applied  to  a  mood  or  form  of  a  verb 
■expressing  condition,  hypothesis,  or  contingency, 
.generally  subjoined  or  subordinate  to  another  verb 
•or  clause,  and  preceded  by  a  conjunction. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Gram.:  The  subjunctive  mood. 

sub'-la-nate,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  English  lanate 
(q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Somewhat  lanate  or  woolly. 

Sub-lap-sar’-i-?m,  a.  &  s.  [Latin  sub-  =later 
than ;  Lat.  lapsus=a.  slipping,  a  fall,  and  Eng.  suff. 
•arian.] 

A.  As  adjective:  The  same  as  Infralafs  arian 
(q.  v.). 

B.  As  subst.:  An  Infralapsarian  (q.  v.). 


Sfib-lap-sar’-I-3,n-I§xn,  subst.  [Eng.  sublapsar- 

ian;  -ism.] 

Church  Hist.:  Infralapsarianism  (q.  v.). 
sub-laps  a.  &  s.  [Scblapsarian.]  The 

same  as  Sublaps  aeian  (q.  v.). 

*sub’-late,  v.  t.  [Lat.  sublatus,  used  as  pa.  par. 
of  tollo— to  take  away.J  To  take  or  carry  away ;  to 
remove. 

“  The  aucthores  of  the  mischiefe  sublated  and  plucked 
away.” — Hall:  Henry  VII.  (au.  1). 

*sub-la'-tion,  s.  [Sublate.]  The  act  of  taking 
away  or  removing ;  removal. 

“He  could  not  be  forsaken  by  a  sublation  of  union.” — 
Bishop  Hall:  Remains,  p.  188. 

*sub-la'-tlve,  a.  [Sublate.]  Tending  to  take 
away  or  remove ;  of  depriving  power. 

sub  -lease,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  lease,  s. 
(q.v.)] 

Law :  A  lease  of  a  farm,  house,  Ac.,  granted  by 
the  original  tenant  or  leaseholder ;  an  under-lease. 

sub'-lease,  v.t.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  lease,  v. 
(q.  v.)]  To  let  under  a  sublease. 

Sub -let,  v.  t.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  English  let  (1),  v. 
(q.  v.)  J  To  let  to  another  person,  the  party  letting 
being  himself  a  lessee  of  the  subject ;  to  underlet. 

*sub-le-vam'-ln-0us,  adj.  [Latin  sublevamen 
(genit.  sublevaminis)  =  &  support.]  [Sublev Ation.] 
Supporting,  upholding. 

“God’s  upholding  and  sublevaminous  providence.” — 
Feltham:  Resolves,  ii.  2. 

Sub-le-va'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  sublevatio,  from  sub- 
levatus,  pa.  par.  of  sublevo=  to  lift  up  from  below, 
to  lift  or  raise  up :  sw6=under,  and  levo=  to  raise.] 

1.  The  act  of  raising  or  lifting  on  high  ;  elevation. 
“In  the  8ublevation  or  height  of  the  pole  in  that  re¬ 
gion.” — More:  Utopia;  Giles  to  Buslide. 

2.  A  rising  or  insurrection. 

“  Any  general  commotion  or  sublevation  of  the  people.” 
— Sir  W.  Temple. 

*sub-lI-ga'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  subligatio,  from  subli- 
gatus,  pa.  par.  of  subligo= to  bind  below:  sub= 
under,  and  ligo= to  bind.]  The  act  of  binding  under¬ 
neath. 

Sub-lIm  -9,-ble,  a.  [English  sublim(e)  ;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  sublimated. 

“I  found  the  salt  itself  to  be  sublimable." — Boyle: 
Works,  v.  629. 

sub-lim'-fc-ble-ness,  s.  [English  sublimable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sublimable; 
the  quality  of  admitting  of  sublimation. 

“  He  obtained  another  concrete  as  to  taste  and  smell, 
and  easy  sublimableness,  as  common  salt  armoniack.”— 
Boyle:  Works,  i.  618. 

*sub-llm-3,-ry,  *sub  -lim-u-r  f,  a.  [Sublime.] 
Elevated. 

“First  to  the  master  of  the  feast. 

This  health  is  consecrated 
Thence  to  each  sublimary  guest.” 

Brome:  Painters’  Entertainment. 
sub'-ll-mate,  v.t.  [Lat.  sublimatus,  pa.  par.  of 
sublimo=to  raise,  to  elevate ;  sublimis=ruised,  sub¬ 
lime  (q.  v.). 

1.  Lit. :  To  bring  a  solid  substance,  as  camphor 
or  sulphur,  by  heat  into  the  state  of  vapor  which, 
on  cooling,  returns  to  the  solid  state.  [Sublima¬ 
tion.] 

*2.  Fig. :  To  refine  and  exalt ;  to  heighten,  to  ele¬ 
vate. 

“  And  as  his  actions  rose,  so  raise  they  still  their  vein 
In  words,  whose  weight  best  suits  a  sublimated  strain.” 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.4. 
sub’-llm-ate,  s.  &  a.  [Sublimate,  v.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Chem.:  The  result  of  the  process  of  sublimation  ; 
a  body  obtained  in  the  solid  state  from  the  cooling 
of  its  vapor,  e.  g.,  sulphur,  iodine,  sal-ammoniac, 
mercuric  chloride  (corrosive  sublimate). 

*B.  As  adj.:  Sublimated,  brought  to  a  state  of 
vapor  by  heat,  and  again  condensed. 

it  Blue  sublimate,  Corrosive  sublimate:  [Corro¬ 
sive.] 

sub-ll-ma’-tion,  s.  [Sublimate.] 

1.  Lit.  dt  Chem. :  An  operation  by  which  a  solid 
body  is  changed  by  heat  into  vapor,  and  then  con¬ 
densed  into  the  solid  form  again. 

*2.  Fig.:  The  act  of  heightening,  refining,  and 
exalting ;  that  which  is  highly  refined,  purified,  or 
improved. 

“She  turns 

Bodies  to  spirits  by  sublimation  strange." 

Davies:  Immort.  of  the  Soul,  s.  4. 

sublimation-theory,  s. 

Geol.:  The  hypothesis  that  mineral  veins,  or 
many  of  them,  have  been  filled  by  sublimation. 
Volatile  substances  occur  both  in  hot  springs  and 
in  the  gaseous  emanations  of  volcanoes,  and  might 
furnish  certain  constituents  for  ores  and  other  min¬ 
erals  occurring  in  veins. 


sub-H-ma-tSr -f,  *sub-li-ma-tor-ie,  s.  &  a. 

[Lat.  sublimatorium,  from  sublimatus— sublimate 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  As  subst.:  A  vessel  used  by  chemists  in  the 
process  of  sublimation. 

“Viols,  croslettes,  and  sublimatories.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,261. 

B.  As  adj.:  Tending  to  sublimate;  used  in  tht 
process  of  sublimation. 

“These  [sulphur,  mercury,  Ac.]  will  rise  together  ir 
sublimatory  vessels?” — Boyle:  Works,  iii.  96. 

Sub-lime',  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sublimis— lofty, 
raised  on  high;  ultimate  etym.  uncertain;  Sp.  & 
Ital.  sublime.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*1.  High  in  place  or  position;  exalted,  raised 
aloft,  elevated. 

“ Sublime  on  these  a  tow’r  of  steel  is  rear’d.” 

Dryden.  (Todd.) 

*2.  Haughty. 

“With  countenance  sublime  and  insolent.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  viii.  30. 

f3.  High  in  excellence ;  exalted  above  other  men 
by  lofty  or  noble  qualities  or  endowments. 

4.  Striking  the  mind  with  a  sense  of  grandeur  or 
power,  physical  or  moral ;  expressive  of  or  calcu¬ 
lated  to  excite  feelings  of  awe,  veneration,  heroic 
and  lofty  feeling,  and  the  like;  lofty,  grand,  noble. 

5.  Lofty  of  mien ;  elevated  in  manner  or  expres¬ 
sion. 

“His  fair  large  front  and(eye  sublime  declared 
Absolute  rule.”  *  Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  300. 

*6.  Elevated  by  joy ;  elate,  excited. 

“Their  hearts  were  jocund  and  sublime. 

Drunk  with  idolatry,  drunk  with  wine.” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  1,669. 

B.  As  subst.  (with  the  def.  article):  That  which 
is  sublime :  as— 

1.  Something  lofty  or  grand  in  style. 

“  The  sublime  is  a  certain  eminence  or  perfection  of 
language.” — Smith:  Longinus;  On  the  Sublime. 

2.  That  which  is  grand  and  awe-inspiring  in  the 
works  of  nature  or  art,  as  distinguished  from  the 
beautiful. 

If  Hamilton  ( Metaph .,  ed.  Mansel,  ii.  512-16)  thus 
distinguishes  between  the  sublime  and  the  beauti¬ 
ful:  “The  feeling  of  pleasure  in  the  sublime  is 
essentially  different  from  our  feeling  of  pleasure  in 
the  beautiful.  The  beautiful  awakens  the  mind  to 
a  soothing  contemplation ;  the  sublime  rouses  it  to 
strong  emotion.  The  beautiful  attracts  without 
repelling ;  whereas  the  sublime  at  once  does  both  ; 
the  beautiful  affords  us  a  feeling-  of  unmingled 
pleasure,  in  the  full  and  unimpeded  activity  of  our 
cognitive  powers ;  whereas,  our  feeling  of  sublimity 
is  a  mingled  one  of  pleasure  and  pain — of  pleasure 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  strong  energy,  of  pain  ia 
the  consciousness  that  this  energy  is  vain.  .  .  . 
That  we  are  at  once  attracted  and  repelled  by  sub¬ 
limity  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  the  object 
which  we  call  sublime  is  proportioned  to  one  of  our 
faculties,  and  disproportioned  to  another;  but  as 
the  degree  of  pleasure  transcends  the  degree  of 
pain,  the  power  whose  energy  is  promoted  must  be 
superior  to  that  power  whose  energy  is  repressed.” 
He  then  proposes,  instead  of  the  ordinary  division 
of  the  Sublime  into  the  Theoretical  and  Practical 
(or,  according  to  Kant,  the  Mathematical  and 
Dynamical),  a  three-fold  division:  (1)  The  Sublime 
of  Extension  or  Space;  (2)  Protension,  or  Time; 
(3)  Intension,  or  Power;  and  quotes  the  following 
passage  from  Kant  as  an  admirable  example  of  the 
sublime  in  all  its  three  forms: 

“Two  things  there  are,  which,  the  oftener  and  the  more 
steadily  we  consider  them,  fill  the  mind  with  an  ever  new, 
an  ever  rising  admiration  and  reverence — the  Starry 
Heaven  above,  the  Moral  Daw  within.  Of  neither  am  I 
compelled  to  seek  out  the  reality,  as  veiled  in  darkness,  or 
only  to  conjecture  the  possibility,  as  beyond  the  hemi¬ 
sphere  of  my  knowledge.  Both  I  contemplate  lying  clear 
before  me,  and  connect  both  immediately  with  my  con¬ 
sciousness  of  existence.  The  one  departs  from  the  place 
I  occupy  in  the  outer  world  of  sense;  expands  beyond  the 
bounds  of  imagination  this  connection  of  my  body  with 
worlds  lying  beyond  worlds,  and  systems  blending  into 
systems;  and  protends  it  into  the  illimitable  times  of 
their  periodio  movements — to  its  commencement  and 
continuance.  The  other  departs  from  my  invisible  self 
from  my  personality,  and  represents  me  in  a  world,  truly 
infinite  indeed,  but  whose  infinity  can  be  tracked  outonly 
by  the  intellect,  with  which  also  my  connection,  unlike 
the  fortuitous  relation  I  stand  in  to  all  worlds  of  sense,  I 
am  compelled  to  recognize  as  universal  and  necessary.  In 
the  former,  the  view  of  a  countless  multitude  of  worlds 
annihilates,  as  it  were,  my  importance  as  an  animal 
product,  which,  after  a  brief  and  that  incomprehensible 
endowment  with  the  power  of  life,  is  compelled  to  refund 
its  constituent  matter  to  the  planet — itself  an  atom  in 
the  universe— on  which  it  grew.  The  aspect  of  the 
other,  on  the  contrary,  elsvates  my  worth  as  an  intelli¬ 
gence  even  without  limit;  and  this  through  my  pec. 
sonality,  in  which  the  moral  law  reveals  a  faculty  of 
life  independent  of  my  animal  nature,  nay,  of  the 
whole  material  world;  at  least,  if  it  be  permitted  to 
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inter  as  much  from  the  regulation  of  my  being,  which  a 
conformity  with  that  law  exacts;  proposing  as  it  does,  my 
moral  worth  for  the  absolute  end  of  my  activity,  conced¬ 
ing  no  compromise  of  its  imperative  to  a  necessitation  of 
nature,  and  spurning  in  its  infinity,  the  conditions  and 
boundaries  of  my  present  transitory  life.” 

Hamilton  adds:  “  Here  we  have  the  extensive  sub¬ 
lime  in  the  heavens  and  their  interminable  space, 
the  protensive  si iblime  in  their  illimitable  duration, 
and  the  intensive  sublime  in  the  omnipotence  of  the 
human  will  as  manifested  in  the  unconditional 
imperative  of  the  moral  law.” 

♦sublime-geometry,  subst.  A  name  given  by  the 
older  mathematicians  to  the  higher  parts  of  geom¬ 
etry,  in  which  the  infinitesimal  calculus,  or  some¬ 
thing  equivalent,  was  employed. 

Sublime  Porte,  s.  [Porte,  IT.] 

sub-lime',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  sublimo,  from  sublimis 
=sublime  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  sublimer.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  raise  on  high  ;  to  elevate. 

“  Although  thy  trunk  be  neither  large  nor  strong, 

Nor  can  thy  head,  not  help’d,  itself  sublime 
Yet,  like  a  serpent,  a  tall  tree  can  climb.” 

Denham:  Old  Age,  560. 

f2.  To  exalt,  to  heighten,  to  raise,  to  improve. 
“His  very  selfishness  therefore  is  sublimed  into  publio 
spirit.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

3.  To  sublimate. 

“  Thundering  /Etna,  whose  combustible 
And  fuel’d  entrails  thence  conceiving  fire. 
Sublimed  with  mineral  fury,  aid  the  winds.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  235. 

*4.  To  digest,  to  concoct. 

“  Th’  austere  and  ponderous  juices  they  sublime, 
Make  them  ascend  the  porous  soil  and  climb 
The  orange  tree,  the  citron,  and  the  lime.” 

Blackmore:  Creation,  ii. 

E.  Intrans.:  To  be  susceptible  of  sublimation;  to 
be  brought  or  changed  into  a  state  of  vapor  by  heat, 
and  then  condensed  by  cold,  as  a  solid  substance. 

“  The  particles  of  sal  ammoniack  in  sublimation  carry 
up  the  particles  of  antimony,  which  will  not  sublime 
alone.” — Newton:  Opticks. 

sub-limed  ,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Sublime,  v.  t.] 
sublimed-sulphur,  s.  [Sulphur.] 

sub-llme'-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  sublime ,  a. ;  -ly.]  In  a 
sublime  manner ;  with  lofty  or  elevated  concep¬ 
tions  ;  grandly,  nobly. 

“  Thus  shone  his  coming,  as  sublimely  fair. 

As  bounded  nature  has  been  framed  to  bear.” 

Parnell:  Qift  of  Poetry. 

sub-lime  -ness,  *.  [Eng.  sublime;  •ness.']  The 
■quality  or  state  of  being  sublime ;  sublimity. 

“  Strength  of  reasoning  and  sublimeness  of  thought.” — 
Burnet:  Hist.  Own  Time. 

sub-lim-I-fl-ca  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  sublimis=:s\ib- 
lime,  and  facio=to  make.]  The  act  of  making  sub¬ 
lime  ;  the  state  of  being  made  sublime. 

“The  poet  has  great  advantages  over  the  painter,  in 
the  process  of  sublimijlcation,  if  the  term  may  be  allowed.” 
— Gilpin. 

*sub-lIm-I-ta’-tion,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  English 
limitation  (q.  v.).]  A  subordinate  or  secondary  lim¬ 
itation. 

sub-lim'-i-tjf,  s.  [Fr.  sublimity,  from  Lat.  sub- 
limitatem,  accus.  of  sublimitas,  from  sublimis = 
sublime  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  sublimidad ;  Ital.  sublimitd,.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sublime;  that 
quality  or  character  of  anything  which  marks  it  as 
■sublime ;  as— 

*(1)  Height  of  place  or  position ;  local  eleva¬ 
tion. 

(2)  Height  in  excellence ;  moral  grandeur ;  lofti¬ 
ness  of  nature  or  character. 

“  Being  held  with  admiration  of  their  owne  sublimity 
and  honor.” — Hooker.  Eccles.  Polity,  bk.  L,  §  4. 

(3)  Loftiness  of  conception,  sentiment,  or  style. 
“Milton’s  distinguishing  excellence  lies  in  the  sublim¬ 
ity  of  his  thoughts,  in  the  greatness  of  which  he  triumphs 
«ver  all  the  poets,  modern  and  ancient,  Homer  only  ex- 
•epted.” — Addison:  Spectator,  No.  279. 

'  (4)  Grandeur,  vastness,  majesty,  whether  of 
works  of  nature  or  of  art ;  as,  the  sublimity  of  scen¬ 
ery. 

2.  That  which  is  sublime;  a  sublime  person  or 

thing. 

“  The  particle  of  those  sublimities 
Which  have  relapsed  to  chaos.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  54. 

*3.  The  sublimest,  supreme,  or  highest  degree  of 
anything ;  the  height. 

“The  sublimity  of  wisdom  is  to  do  those  things  living 
which  are  to  be  desired  when  djing.”— Jeremy  Taylor: 
Holy  Living  and  Dying. 

4.  The  emotion  produced  by  that  which  is  sub¬ 
lime  ;  a  feeling  produced  by  the  contemplation  of 


great  or  grand  scenes  and  objects,  or  of  exalted  ex¬ 
cellence  ;  a  mingled  emotion  of  astonishment  and 
awe  excited  by  the  contemplation  of  something 
sublime. 

sub-lln-e-a  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  line- 
ation  (q.  v.).]  The  mark  of  a  line,  or  lines,  under  a 
word  or  sentence ;  underlining. 

“I  have  compared  his  transoription,  in  which  he  hath 
made  use  of  sublineation  in  lieu  of  asterisks.” — Letter  to 
Archbishop  Usher,  p.  564. 

sub-lih'-gual  (u  as  w),  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
lingual  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Anat. :  Situated  or  being  under  the  tongue ;  as, 
the  sublingual  gland,  the  sublingual  artery. 

*2.  Pathol. :  Placed  under  the  tongue. 

“These  subliming  humors  should  be  intercepted, 
before  they  mount  to  the  head,  by  sublingual  pills.” — 
Harvey. 

sublingual-gland,  s. 

Anat.:  The  smallest  of  the  three  salivary  glands. 
It  is  situated  along  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  where  it 
forms  a  ridge  between  the  tongue  and  the  gums  of 
the  lower  jaw,  covered  only  by  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane. 

sub-ll'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  sublitus,  pa.  par.  of  sub- 
lino= to  smear,  to  lay  on  as  a  ground  color.] 

Paint. :  The  act  or  art  of  laying  the  ground  color 
under  the  perfect  color. 

sub-llt'-toral,  «•  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  littoral 
(q.  v.) .]  Under  the  shore. 

sub-lob '-U-l?Lr,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  lobule.] 
Situated  under  a  lobe  or  lobule ;  as,  the  sublobular 
veins  of  the  liver. 

sub-HF-nar,  adj.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  lunar 
(q.  v.).J  Situated  beneath  the  moon ;  sublunary. 

“  Now  had  night  measured  with  her  shadowy  cone 
Half  way  up  hill  this  vast  sublunar  vault.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  777. 

sub'-lfi-nar-f,  *sub-lfi-n?Lr-f,  a.  &  s.  [Eng. 

sublunar ;  -y.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Situated  beneath  the  moon. 

“Man,  like  this  sublunary  world,  is  born 

The  sport  of  two  cross  planets,  love  and  scorn.” 

Sherburne:  The  Microcosm. 

2.  Pertaining  to  this  world ;  terrestrial,  earthly, 
worldly. 

“  To  seek  no  sublunary  rest  beside.” 

Cowper:  Tc  ik,  v.  476. 

*B.  As  subst.:  Any  worldly  thing. 

“  These  sublunaries  have  their  greatest  freshness  plac’d 
in  only  hope.” — Eeltham:  Resolves,  pt.  ii.,  res.  66. 

sub-lux-a’-tion,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  luxa¬ 
tion  (q.  v.).] 

Surg.:  An  incomplete  or  partial  luxation;  a 
sprain. 

sub-mam'-mg.r-^,  adj.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  English 
mammary  (q.  v.).]  Situated  or  being  under  the 
mammae  or  paps. 

sub-mar  -gin-0.1,  a.  [Prefix  sub-,  and  English 
marginal  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. ;  Situated  near  the  margin. 

sub-ma-rine',  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  English 
marine  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Situated,  being,  existing,  acting,  or 
growing  at  some  depth  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
sea;  remaining  or  acting  at  the  bottom  or  under 
the  surface  of  the  sea. 

“  By  the  appellation  of  submarine  regions  it  is  not  tube 
supposed  that  the  places  so  called  are  below  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  but  only  below  the  surface  of  it.” — Boyle: 
Works,  iii.  342. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  submarine  plant. 

submarine-battery,  s.  A  vessel  capable  of  being 

submerged  and  maintained  at  a  given  depth  below 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  provided  with  means 
for  penetrating  the  hull  of  an  enemy’s  ship  below 
the  water-line,  or  of  blowing  her  up — usually  a 
torpedo  arrangement,  which  may  be  detached  from 
the  battery  and  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  ship. 

submarine-boat,  s. 

Naut. :  A  boat  capable  of  being  propelled  under 
the  water.  The  first  was  probably  that  constructed 
by  Drebbel,  a  Dutchman,  for  James  I.,  and  Robert 
Fulton  made  an  effort  in  the  same  direction  in  1801. 
Among  recent  submarine  boats.i  the  most  note¬ 
worthy  is  the  Holland  submarine  torpedo-boat, 
which  on  her  trial  trip  off  Sandy  Hook  in  the  spring 
of  1898  made  a  run  under  water  from  Old  Orchard 
Light,  in  The  Lower  Bay,  to  East  Point  Buoy,  a 
distance  of  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half,  in  a  little 
less  than  thirteen  minutes.  From  the  moment  the 
vessel  went  down  until  she  emerged  at  East  Point 
Buoy,  there  was  not  a  sign  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  to  indicate  her  whereabouts. 


submarine-cable,  s. 

Teleg. :  A  wire,  or  combination  of  wires,  protected 
by  flexible  non-conducting  water-proof  material, 
designed  to  rest  upon  the  bottom  of  a  body  of 
water,  and  serve  as  a  conductor  for  the  currents 
transmitted  by  an  electro-magnetic  telegraphic  ap¬ 
paratus. 

submarine-denudation,  s. 

Geol.:  Denudation  produced  by  the  action  of  ma¬ 
rine  currents  on  the  bed  of  the  sea.  Though  dur¬ 
ing  storms  the  sea  is  agitated  only  to  the  depth  of 
a  few  fathoms  from  the  surface,  yet  extensive  cur¬ 
rents  can  operate  at  greater  depths;  besides 
which  the  now  existing  depth  of  particular  por¬ 
tions  of  the  sea  may  have  been  much  less  at  some 
former  periods.  The  amount  of  denudation  which 
takes  place  on  the  sea  cliffs  is  probably  only  an  in¬ 
significant  fraction  of  the  whole  volume  of  marine 
denudation.  ( Lyell .) 

submarine-forest,  s. 

Geol. :  The  remains  of  a  forest  beneath  the  pres¬ 
ent  level  of  the  sea.  Such  a  forest  exists  along  the 
northern  shore  of  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  and  beyond 
that  area.  It  consists  of  a  peat  bed,  with  the  roots, 
leaves,  and  branches  of  trees.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Flem¬ 
ing  attributed  it  to  the  encroachment  of  the  sea ; 
Lyell  ( Princ .  of  Geol.,  ch.  xx.)  thought  that  it  more 
probably  arose  from  subsidence.  A  smaller  forest 
of  oak,  yew,  &c.,  with  their  trunks  and  roots  as 
they  grew,  occurs  at  the  mouth  of  the  Parret  in 
Somersetshire,  England.  It  was  described  by  Mr. 
Leonard  Horner  in  1815,  and  attributed  by  him  t* 
subsidence.  ( Ibid .  ch.  xx.)  A  forest  beneath  the 
sea-level  at  Bournemouth,  discovered  by  Mr. 
Charles  Harris  in  1831,  is  believed  to  have  reached 
the  present  low  level  by  the  encroachment  of  the 
sea.  (Ibid.  ch.  xlviii.)  Many  others  are  known. 

submarine-lamp,  s.  A  lamp  designed  to  burn 
and  show  light  under  water. 

submarine-telegraph,  s.  [Telegraph.] 
submarine-torpedo,  s.  [Torpedo.] 

submarine-valve,  subst.  A  port  or  valve  in  the 
side  of  a  vessel,  opening  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
water,  for  the  purpose  of  protruding  a  torpedo, 
the  muzzle  of  a  gun  to  be  fired  under  water,  or 
some  other  offensive  weapon. 

submarine-volcano,  s.  [Volcano.] 
sub-max-Il'-lar-f ,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  English 
maxillary  (q.  v.).]  Situated  or  being  under  the 
jaw. 

submaxillary-gland,  s. 

Anat.:  One  of  the  three  salivary  glands.  It  ia 
situated  immediately  below  the  base  and  the  inner 
surface  of  the  inferior  maxilla. 

sub-me'-di-al,  sub-me’-dl-an,  a.  [Pref.  sub-, 
and  Eng.  medial,  median  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Lang.:  Situated  or  being  under  the 
middle. 

II.  Geol. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  so-called  Tran¬ 
sition  rocks  (q.  v.). 

sub-me  -di-ant,  s.  [Submedial.] 

Music:  The  sixth  note  of  the  diatonic  scale,  or 
middle  note  between  the  octave  and  sub-dominant; 
thus,  in  the  scale  of  c,  A  is  the  submediant. 

sub-men'-tal.  a.  [Lat.  sw6=under,  and  mentum 
=the  chin.] 

Anat. :  Situated  or  being  under  the  chin ;  as,  a 
submental  artery  or  vein. 

Sub-mSrge',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  submerger,  from  Lat. 
submerge,  from  sw6=under,  and  mergo— to  plunge; 
Sp.  sumer gir;  Port,  submergir;  Ital.  sommergere.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  plunge  or  put  under  water. 

2.  To  cover  with  water;  to  overflow  with  water; 
to  inundate,  to  drown. 

“  So  half  my  Egypt  was  submerg’d,  and  made 
A  cistern  for  scal’d  snakes.” 

Shakesp. :  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  5. 
*B.  Intrans.:  To  plunge  underwater;  to  be  bur¬ 
ied  or  covered,  as  by  a  fluid  ;  to  sink  out  of  sight, 
sub-merged',  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Submerge.] 
submerged-pump,  s.  A  well  or  cistern  pump 
which  is  placed  under  _  water,  the  pump-roa  and 
discharging  pipe  reaching  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground  to  the  pump. 

sub-mf  rg  -en$e,  s.  [Lat.  submergens,  pr.  par.  of 
submergo=to  submerge  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  sub¬ 
merging  or  plunging  under  water ;  submersion. 

“The  same  marine  shells  demonstrate  the  submergence 
of  large  areas  in  Scandinavia  and  the  British  Isles  daring 
part  of  the  glacial  period.” — Lyell:  Elements  of  Geol.  (ed. 
ith),  p.  140. 

*sub-merse',  v.t.  [Lat.  submersus,  pa.  par.  of 
SUbmergo=to  submerge  (q.  v.).l  To  submerge;  t» 
plunge  under  water ;  to  drown. 
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submerse 
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sub-merse’,  sub-mersed',  a.  [Submerse,  r.] 
Bot. :  Buried  under  water. 


sub-mer’-sion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  submersionem. 
accus.  of  submersio,  from  submersus,  pa.  par.  of 
8w&mer<70=tosubmerge  (q.  y.).] 

1.  The  act  of  submerging  or  putting  under  water 
or  other  fluid ;  the  act  of  drowning  or  overflowing. 

2.  The  state  of  being  submerged  or  put  under 
water  or  other  fluid,  or  of  being  overflowed,  inun¬ 
dated,  or  drowned. 


“When  all  had  long  supposed  him  dead, 

By  cold  submersion,  razor,  rope,  or  lead.” 

Cowper:  Retirement,  684. 

*sub-mln-ls-ter,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  subministro, 
from  su6= under,  and ministro — to  attend,  to  serve.] 
A.  Trans.:  To  supply,  to  afford,  to  yield,  to 
minister. 


“The  inferior  animals  have  subministered  unto  man 
the  invention  or  discovery  of  many  things  both  natural 
and  artificial  and  medicinal.” — Hale:  Orig.  of  Mankind , 
p.154. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  serve,  to  subserve ;  to  be  useful. 

“Passions,  as  fire  and  water,  are  good  servants,  but  bad 
masters,  and  subminister  to  the  best  and  worst  purposes.” 
— L'  Estrange. 

*sub-mln-is~trant,  adj.  [Subminister.]  Sub¬ 
servient,  subordinate. 

“  The  attending  of  that  which  is  subservient  and  sub- 
ministrant.” — Bacon:  Church  of  England. 

♦sub-mln  is  trate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  subministratus, 
pa.  par.  of subministro=to  subminister  (q.  v.).]  To 
supply,  to  afford. 

“Nothing  subministrates  apter  matter  to  be  converted 
into  pestilent  seminaries  than  steams  of  nasty  folks.” — 
Harvey:  On  Consumption. 

♦sub-mln-Istra’-tion,  subst.  [Subministrate.] 
The  Lot  of  furnishing  or  supplying ;  supplying. 

“  V.  hich  [treaty]  the  electors  of  Mentz  and  Colen  have 
broken  by  permission  of  Spinola;  nay,  divers  ways,  by 
tuoministration  of  commodities  to  his  army.” — Reliquics 
H  otloniance,  p.  629. 

♦sub-miss’,  a.  [Lat.  submissus,  pa.  par.  of  tub- 
mitto=  to  submit  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Submissive,  humble,  obsequious. 

“In  adoration  at  His  feet  I  fell 
Submiss.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  316. 

2.  Low,  soft,  gentle. 

“As  age  enfeebleth  a  man,  the  grindings  are  weaker, 
and  the  voices  of  them  more  submiss.” — Smith:  Portrait, 
of  Old  Age,  p.  118. 

sub-mis  -sion  (ss  as  sh),  s.  [O.  Fr.  soubmission, 
from  Lat.  submissionem,  accus.  of  submissio,  from 
su6missws= submiss  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  soumission;  Spanish 
sumision.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  submitting  or  yielding  to  power ;  sur¬ 
render  of  the  person  and  power  to  the  control  and 
government  of  another. 

“Proclaim  a  pardon  to  the  soldiers  fled. 

That  in  submission  will  return  to  us.” 

Shakes p.;  xuchard  III.,  v.  4. 

2.  The  state  of  being  submissi  ve ;  acknowledgment 
of  inferiority  or  dependence ;  humble  and  suppliant 
behavior;  weakness. 

“He  exacted  from  the  republic  of  Genoa  the  most 
humiliating  submissions.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii, 

*3.  Acknowledgment  of  a  fault;  confession  of 
error. 

**  Be  not  as  extreme  in  submission 
As  in  offense.” 

Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  iv.  4. 

4.  Compliance  with  the  commands,  laws,  or  wishes 
of  a  superior ;  obedience ;  as,  the  submission  of  chil¬ 
dren  to  their  parents. 

II.  Law:  An  agreement  by  which  parties  agree 
to  submit  a  disputed  point  to  arbitration. 

sub-mls'-slve,  adj.  [Latin  sw6mis.sus= submiss 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  Ready,  disposed,  or  willing  to  submit;  yielding 
to  power  or  authority ;  obedient. 

“Whose  submissive  spirit  was  to  me 
Buie  and  restraint.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 

2.  Testifying,  showing,  or  expressing  submission ; 
pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  submission. 

“It  had  no  bad  effect  on  their  behavior,  which  was 
remarkably  civil  and  submissive.” — Cook:  Third  Voyage, 
bk.  v.,  ch.  v. 

sub-mis '-slve-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  submissive;  - ly. ] 
In  a  submissive  manner;  with  submission;  with 
confession  or  acknowledgment  of  inferiority ;  hum¬ 
bly. 

“Being  thence  made  sensible  how  much  we  need  his 
mercy,  submissively  to  apply  for  it.” — Abp.  Seeker.  Ser . 
mans,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  4. 

sub-mls'-slve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  submissive;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  submissive;  a 
submissive  temper  or  disposition. 


2.  Humility ;  acknowledgment  of  inferiority ;  sub¬ 
mission. 

3.  Confession  or  acknowledgment  of  fault ;  peni¬ 
tence. 

“Frailty  gets  pardon  by  submissiveness.” 

Herbert:  Church  Porch. 

♦sub-mlss'-l^,  *sub-misse-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sub¬ 
miss;  - ly .]  Humbly,  submissively,  meekly. 

“  Some  time  he  spent  in  speech;  and  then  began 
Submissely  prayer  to  the  name  of  Pan.” 

Browne:  Britannias  Pastorals,  ii.  6. 

*sub-mlss'-ness,  *sub-misse-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
submiss;  -ness.]  Submissiveness,  humility,  sub¬ 
mission,  obedience. 

“I  honor  your  names  and  persons,  and  with  all  sub- 
missenesse,  prostrate  my  selfe  to  your  censure  and  serv¬ 
ice.” — Burton:  Anat.  Melancholy,  p.  140. 

sub-mlt',  sub-myt,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  submitto- to 
let  down,  to  submit,  to  bow  to:  snfr= under,  down, 
and  mitto=to  send;  Fr.  soumettre;  Sp .  someter.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  let  down ;  to  lower ;  to  cause  to  sink. 

“Sometimes  the  hill  submits  itself  a  while 
In  small  descents,  which  do  its  height  beguile.” 

Dry  den:  To  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon,  139. 

*2.  To  put  or  place  under.  (Chapman.) 

3.  To  yield,  resign,  or  surrender  to  the  power,  con¬ 
trol,  or  will  of  another.  (Used  reflexively.) 

“  Wives  submit  yourselves  unto  your  own  husbands.”— 
Ephesians  v.  22. 

4.  To  place  under  the  control  of  another ;  to  sur¬ 
render,  to  subject,  to  resign. 

“1  submit  my  fancy  to  your  eyes.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well,  ii.  3. 

5.  To  leave,  commit,  or  refer  to  the  discretion, 
judgment,  or  decision  of  another;  as,  to  submit  a 
question  to  the  court. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  yield  one’s  person  to  the  power,  will,  or  con¬ 
trol  of  another ;  to  surrender. 

“  And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  108. 

2.  To  be  subject,  to  yield ;  to  acquiesce  in  or 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  another. 

“About  twenty- nine  thirtieths  of  the  profession  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  law.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

3.  To  yield  one’s  opinion  to  the  opinion  or  author¬ 
ity  of  another ;  to  give  way  in  an  argument. 

4.  To  be  submissive ;  to  yield  without  murmuring. 

“No,  quo  h  I,  not  if  he  willinglye  retourned  to  the 

churche  knowledging  his  fault,  &  ready  to  abiure  all 
heresies,  ano  penitently  submitted  himself  to  penaunce.” 
— Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  214. 

♦sub-mlt',  a.  [Submit,  v.]  Submissive,  obedient. 

“  For  1  am  hole  submit  vnto  your  seruice.” 

Chaucer:  La  Belle  Dame  sans  Mercie. 

sub-mlt’-ter.s.  [English  submit,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  submits. 

“Sick  but  confident  submitters  of  themselves  to  this 
empiric’s  cast  of  the  dye.” — Whitlock:  Manners  of  the 
English. 

♦sub-mon’-Ish,  v.  i.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  monish 
(q.  v.).]  To  suggest,  to  prompt. 

“The  submonishing  inclinations  of  my  senses.” — Grain¬ 
ger.  Comm,  on  Ecclesiastes. 

*sub-m6-nl  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  moni¬ 
tion  (q.  v.).]  A  suggestion,  persuasion,  prompting. 

“He  should  have  obeyed  the  submonitions  of  his  own 
conscience.” — Grainger:  Comm,  on  Ecclesiastes,  p.  29. 

Si  b-mu'-cous,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  mucous.') 

A  •!  at. :  Situated  under  the  mucous  membrane  of 
any  organ.  Used  of  the  areolar  tissue  when  it  is 
beneath  a  mucous  membrane. 

sub-mul  -tl-ple,  s.  &  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 

multiple  (q.  v.).J 

A.  As  subst. :  A  number  or  quantity  which  is  con¬ 
tained  in  another  an  exact  number  of  times.  Thus, 
7  is  a  submultiple  of  42. 

B.  As  adj.:  Applied  to  a  number  or  quantity  which 
is  contained  in  another  an  exact  number  of  times; 
as,  a  submultiple  number. 

submultlple-ratio,  s.  The  ratio  which  exists 
between  an  aliquot  part  of  any  number  or  quantity 
and  the  number  or  quality  itself.  Thus,  the  ratio 
of  3  to  21  is  submultiple,  21  being  a  multiple  of  3. 

sub-mus'-cu-l^r,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  mus¬ 
cular  (q.  v.).] 

Anat. :  Situated  under  a  muscle  or  muscles. 

sub-nar-cot-lc,  adj.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  nar¬ 
cotic  (q.  v.).]  Somewhat  or  moderately  narcotic. 

♦sub-nas-gent,  a.  [Lat.  subnascens,  pr.  par.  of 
subnascor= to  grow  under;  suh=u  rider,  and  nascor 
=to  be  born.]  Growing  underneath. 

“  Prejudicial  to  subnascent  young  trees.”  —  Evelyn: 
Sylva,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xx..  §  9. 


♦sub-nect',  v.  t.  [Lat.  subnecto,  from«wf>=under, 
and  necto= to  bind,  to  tie.]  To  tie  or  fasten  under¬ 
neath. 

♦sub-nex',  v.  t.  [Lat.  subnexus,  pa.  par.  of  sub¬ 
necto—  to  subnect  (q.  v.).]  To  subjoin,  to  add. 

“He  subnexeth,  as  touching  evil  things,  these  words.” — 
P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  873. 

sub-nl  -trate,  s.  [Pref.  sub-  (2) ,  and  Eng. nitrate 
(q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  nitric  acid  in  which  the  metal  is 
in  excess  of  one  atom  of  the  negative  element. 

subnitrate  of  bismuth,  s.  [Bismuth,  3.,  Bis- 

MUTHOUS-NITRATE.] 


sub-nor  -mal,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  normal 
(q.v.).] 

Conic  Sections :  That  part  of  the  axis  on  which 
the  normal  is  taken,  contained  between  the  foot 
of  the  ordinate  through  the  point  of  normalcy 
of  the  curve,  and  the  point  in  which  the  normal 
intersects  the  axis.  In  all  curves  the  subnormal  is 
a  third  proportional  to  the  subtangent  and  the 
ordinate.  [Normal.] 


sub-no-ta’-tion,  s.  [Lat,  subnotatio,  from  sub- 
notatus,  pa.  par.  of  subnoto— to  mark  under.]  The 
same  as  Rescript  (q.  v.). 

sub-nude',  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  nude  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Almost  naked  or  bare  of  leaves. 


*sub-nu'-vo-lar,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Ital.  nuvolcs 
=  a  cloud.]  Somewhat  cloudy;  partially  obscured 
by  clouds. 

♦sub-ob-sciire’-ly,  adv.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
obscurely  (q.v.).]  Somewhat  or  rather  obscurely 
or  dimly. 

“  The  booke  of  nature,  where,  though  subobscurely  and 
in  shadows,  thou  [God]  hast  expressed  thine  own  image.” 
— Donne:  Devotions,  p.  218. 

sub-ob-tuse',  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  obtuse 
(q.  v.).]  Somewhat  obtuse. 

Sub-OC-9lp’-It-9.1,  a-  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  occip¬ 
ital  (q.  v.).] 

Anat. :  Situated  or  being  under  the  occiput ;  as, 
the  suboccipital  nerves. 

sub-oc’-tave,  subst.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  octave 
(q-  v.).]  . 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  eighth  part,  or  octave. 

“  This  is  the  course  taken  for  our  gallon,  which  has  the 
pint  for  its  suboctave.” — Arbuthnot:  On  Coins. 

2.  Music:  A  coupler  in  the  organ  which  pulls 
down  keys  one  octave  below  those  which  are  struck. 

sub  oc  -tu-ple,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  octuple 
(q.v.).]  Containing  one  part  of  eight. 

“  Two  of  them  abate  half  of  that  which  remains,  and 
cause  a  subquadruple  proportion,  three  a  subsextuple, 
four  a  suboctuple.” — Wilkins:  Mathematical  Magick. 

sub-OC'-p-lar,  a.  [Lat.  subocularis,  from  sub= 
under,  and  oculus=the  eye.]  Being  under  the  eye. 

sub-ce-sb-phag'-e-ijl,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
oesophageal  (q.  v.l .] 

Anat.:  Situated  beneath  the  gullet.  (Owen.) 

sub  O-per  -cp-lAr,  a.  [Modern  Latin  suboper- 
cul(um) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ar.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  suboperculum. 

sub-6-per’-cu-lum,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  English 

operculum .] 

Ichthy. :  One  of  the  pieces  forming  the  gill-cover, 
present  in  most  Teleosteous  and  many  Ganoid 
Fishes.  With  the  interoperculum,  it  forms  the 
inferior  margin  of  the  gill-opening. 

sub-or-blc’-u-lar,  sub-or-blc'-u-late,  adj. 

[Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  orbicular,  orbiculate  (q.v.).] 
Almost  orbicular  or  orbiculate ;  nearly  circular. 

sub-or  -bIt-9,1,  siib-or  -blt-ar,  a.  [Pref.  sub-, 
and  Eng.  orbital,  orbit  ar  (q.  v.).l  Situate  or  being 
beneath  the  orbital  cavity;  infraorbital;  as,  the 
suborbital  artery. 

♦sub-or-dain',  v.  t.  [Pref  sub-,  and  Eng.  ordain 
(q.  v.).]  To  ordain  to  an  inferior  position. 

“That  Powre  omnipotent 
That  Nature  subordained  chiefs  Governor 
Of  fading  creatures  while  they  do  endure.” 

Davies:  Mirum  in  Modum,  p.  24. 

sub-or  -dIn-g,-$  ,  s.  [TZng.subordvnat(e) ;  - cy .] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  subordinate ;  sub¬ 
ordinance,  subordination. 

♦siib-or'-dln-ance,  *sub-or -dln-an-cy,  subst. 

[Subordinate.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  subordinate  ;  sub¬ 
ordinacy. 

“That  pendent  subordinance.” 

More:  Song  of  the  Soul,  pt.  i.,  bk.  ii.,  s.  12. 

2.  Subordinate  places  or  offices  collectively. 

“The  subordinancy  of  the  government  changing  hands 

so  often  makes  an  unsteadiness  in  the  pursuits  of  the 
public  interests.” — Temple. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f3.ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g6,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 
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sffb-or  -dln-a-r]r,  s.  [Prefix  sub-,  and  English 
ordinary  (q.  v.).] 

Her. :  A  figure  borne  in  charges  in  coat  armor, 
not  considered  to  be  so  honorable  as  an  ordinary, 
to  which  it  gives  place  and  cedes  the  principal 
points  of  the  shield.  According  to  some  writers,  an 
ordinary  when  it  comprises  less  than  one-fifth  of 
the  whole  shield  is  termed  a  subordinary. 

sub-or'-dln-ate,  a.&s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  sub- 
ordinatus,  from  suh =under,  and  ordinatus,  pa.  par. 
of  ordino=to  set  in  order;  or  do  (genit.  ordinis)  — 
order  ;  Sp.  subordAnado  ;  Ital.  subordinate.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1  1.  Placed  in  a  lower  order,  class,  or  rank  ;  occupy¬ 
ing  a  lower  position  in  a  regular  descending  series. 

“The  several  kinds  of  subordinate  species  of  each  are 
easily  distinguished.” — Woodward. 

2.  Inferior  in  order,  nature,  dignity,  power,  im¬ 
portance,  or  the  like. 

“This  fashion  of  imperial  grandeur  is  imitated  by  all 
inferior  and  subordinate  sorts  of  it.” — Cowley:  Of  Great¬ 
ness. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  inferior  in  order,  power, 
rank,  dignity,  office,  or  the  like;  one  who  stands 
below  another  in  rank,  or  order ;  an  inferior ;  one 
below  and  under  the  orders  of  another. 

“His  next  subordinate 
Awakening,  thus  to  him  in  secret  spake.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  671. 

subordinate-clause,  s. 

Grain.  &  Law :  A  clause  governed  by  another  one, 
as  distinguished  from  a  coordinate  clause.  [Coor¬ 
dinate,  "[[.] 

sub  or  din  ate,  v.  t.  [Subordinate,  a.] 

2.  To  place  or  set  in  a  position,  order,  or  rank 
below  another  person  or  thing ;  to  make  or  consider 
as  of  less  value  or  importance. 

“I  have  before  subordinated  picture  and  sculpture  to 
architecture,  as  their  mistress.” — Reliquice  Wottonianae, 

p.  62. 

2.  To  make  subject ;  to  subject ;  as,  to  subordinate 
the  passions  to  reason. 

sub-or'-din-fcte-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  subordinate,  a.; 
•ly.]  In  a  subordinate  manner  or  degree ;  in  a 
lower  order,  class,  rank,  dignity,  or  the  like ;  of 
inferior  importance. 

“All  things  else  which  were  subordinate ly  to  be  desired.” 
— Cowley:  Essay;  Agriculture. 

sub-or'-dln-ate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  subordinate ,  a.; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  subordinate  or 
inferior ;  subordination. 

“The  subordinateness  of  the  creature  doth  not  take 
away  from  the  right,  from  the  thank,  of  the  first  mover.” 
— Bp.  Hall:  Five  Loaves  and  Two  Fishes. 

sub-or  dln-a  -tion,  s.  [Subordinate.] 

1.  The  act  of  subordinating,  subjecting,  or  plac¬ 
ing  in  a  lower  order,  rank,  or  position. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  subordinate  or 
inferior  to  another ;  inferiority  in  rank,  position, 
importance,  or  the  like. 

“This  subordination,  in  fact,  pervades  all  the  works  of 
God.”— Gilpin  •  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  61. 

*3.  Place  of  rank  among  inferiors. 

“Persons  who  in  their  several  subordinations  would  be 
obliged  to  follow  the  examples  of  their  superiors.” — 
Swift. 

4.  The  state  of  being  under  control  or  govern¬ 
ment;  subjection  to  rule  ;  obedience. 

Siib-or-dln  a'-tion-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  subordination; 
•ist.]  [Eusebian,  K.] 

sub-or-din- a-tive,  a.  [English  subordinate ) ; 
-ive.]  Tending  to  subordinate ;  causing  or  implying 
subordination  or  dependence ;  employed  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  subordinate  clause  in  a  sentence ;  as  a  sub- 
ordinative  conjunction. 

sub-orn',  *sub-orne,  v.  t  [Fr.  suborner,  from 
Lat.  suborno— to  furnish  or  supply  in  an  underhand 
way  or  secretly:  sn6=under,  and  orno=to  furnish, 
to  adorn ;  Sp.  sobornar  ,*  Port,  subornar ;  Italian 
subornare.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

*2.  To  procure  by  underhand  or  indirect  means. 

“Throw  off  the  burden  and  suborn  their  death.” 

Dry  den-  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  1,039. 

3.  To  induce  to  give  false  testimony,  or  to  commit 
other  crime,  by  means  of  bribes  or  the  like. 

“Thou  hast  suborned  the  goldsmith  to  arrest  me.” — 
Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  4. 

II.  Law :  To  procure  or  cause  to  take  such  a  false 
oath  as  constitutes  perjury. 

sub-or-na  -tion,  *sub-or-na-ci-on,  s.  [French 
subornation ,  from  suborner^ to  suborn  (q.  v.) ;  Sp. 
sobornacion ;  Ital.  suborncizione. ] 


1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  procuring  or  inducing 
one  by  bribes,  persuasion,  or  the  like  to  do  a  crim¬ 
inal  or  bad  action. 

“  The  duchess,  by  his  subornation, 

Upon  my  life,  began  her  devilish  practices.” 

Shakesp..-  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  1. 

2.  Law:  The  crime  of  suborning;  the  act  of 
secretly  or  in  an  underhand  manner  procuring,  pre¬ 
paring,  or  instructing  a  witness  to  give  false  testi¬ 
mony  ;  any  act  that  allures  or  disposes  to  perjury. 

If  Subornation  of  perjury  : 

Law:  The  offense  of  procuring  another  to  take 
such  a  false  oath  as  constitutes  perjury  in  the 
principal.  It  is  punishable  in  the  same  manner  as 
perjury. 

sub-orn ’-er,  s.  [English  suborn ;  -er.]  One  who 
suborns  ;  one  who  procures  another  to  take  a  false 
oath,  or  do  other  bad  action. 

“Therefore  you  are  to  inquire  of  wilful  and  corrupt 
perjury  in  any  of  the  King’s  courts,  yea  of  court-barons 
and  the  like,  and  that  as  well  of  the  actors,  as  of  the  pro¬ 
curer  and  suborner.” — Bacon:  Charge  to  the  Verge. 

sub-0 ’-V«ll,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  oval  (q.  v.).] 
Somewhat  oval. 

sub-o  -vate,  sub-6-vat’-ed,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and 
Eng.  ovate,  &c.]  Somewhat  ovate  ;  approaching  an 
egg  in  shape,  but  having  the  inferior. extremity 
broadest. 

tsub-par -al-lel,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  English 
parallel  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Nearly  parallel.  Used  of  the  primary  veins 
of  a  leaf  when  they  diverge  from  the  midrib  at  an 
angle  between  10°  and  20°. 

sub-pe-duh'-c\i-late,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
pedunculate  (q.v.).] 

Zobl. :  Supported  on  a  very  short  stem.  ( Nichol¬ 
son .) 

sub  pel-lu'-9ld,  adj.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  E  iglish 
pellucid  (q.  v.).]  Nearly  or  almost  pellucid  -  some¬ 
what  pellucid. 

sub-pe-na,  s.  [Subpoena.] 
sub-pen-tan '-gu-lar,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
pentangular  (q.v.).]  Nearly  or  almost  pentangu¬ 
lar  ;  not  quite  pentangular. 

sub-per-I-to  ne'-al,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
peritoneal  (q.v.).] 

Anat.  db  Pathol. :  Situate  or  occurring  beneath 
the  peritoneum  ;  as,  the  subperitoneal  tissue,  a  sub- 
peritoneal  haematocele. 

sub-per-pen-dlc  -u-lar,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
perpendicular  (q.  v.).]  A  subnormal  (q.  v.). 

sub-pet'-l-o-late,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  pet- 
iolate  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Having  a  very  short  petiole. 

sub  plefi’-ral,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  pleural 
(q.v.).] 

Pathol. :  Situated  or  occurring  under  the  pleura  ; 
as,  subpleural  emphysema. 

Sub'-plinth,  subst.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  plinth 
(q.  v.).] 

Arch. :  A  second  and  lower  plinth  placed  under 
the  principal  one  in  columns  and  pedestals. 

sub-pce  -na,  sub-pe-na,  s.  [Lat.  sub  pcena= 
under  a  penalty.] 

Law :  A  writ  or  process  commanding  the  attend¬ 
ance  in  a  court  of  justice  of  the  witness  on  whom 
it  is  served  under  a  penalty.  It  commands  the  per¬ 
son  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  laying  aside  all  pre¬ 
tences  and  excuses,  to  appear  at  the  trial  at  the 
place  specified  under  a  penalty.  If  the  witness 
refuses  or  neglects  to  attend,  and  has  no  legal  ex¬ 
cuse,  such  as  serious  illness,  he  may  be  sued  in  an 
action  of  damages,  or  imprisoned  for  contempt  of 
court;  but  his  traveling  expenses  must  have  boen 
paid  beforehand.  Also,  the  process  by  which  a 
defendant  in  equity  is  commanded  to  appear  and 
answer  the  plaintiff’s  bill. 

*[  Subpoena  duces  tecum: 

Law:  A  writ  commanding  the  attendance  of  a 
witness  at  a  trial,  and  ordering  him  to  bring  with 
him  all  books,  writings,  or  the  like,  bearing  on  the 
case. 

sub-poe'-na,  sub-pe  -na,  v.  t.  [Subpcena,  s.] 
To  serve  with  a  writ  of  subpoena  ;  to  command  the 
attendance  of  in  a  court  of  justice. 

“  Several  fresh  witnesses  have  been  subpoenaed  on  that 
behalf.” — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

sub-pce'-nal,  *sub-pe'-nall,  a.  [Subpcena,  s.] 
Subject  to  legal  authority  and  penalties. 

“These  meetings  of  ministers  must  be  subpenall.” — 
Gauden.  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  483. 

sub-po'-lar,  adject.  [Prefix  sub-,  and  Eng.  polar 
(q.v.).]  Under  or  below  the  poles  of  the  earth; 
adjacent  to  the  poles. 

sub-po-lyg  -6n-al,  a.  [Prefix  sub-,  and  English 
polygonal  (q.  v.).]  Nearly  or  imperfectly  polygonal ; 
somewhat  polygonal. 


siib-por  phy-rit'-ic,  adj.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
porphyritic  (q.v.).]  Allied  to  porphyry,  but  con¬ 
taining  smaller  and  less  distinctly  marked  points 
or  crystals. 

sub-pre’-fect,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  English  perfect 
(q.  v.) .]  A  subordinate  deputy  or  assistant  prefect ; 
an  under-prefect. 

sub-pre-hen -slle,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  pre¬ 
hensile  (q.v.).]  Imperfectly  or  partially  prehen¬ 
sile  ;  having  the  power  of  prehension  in  an  inferior 
degree. 

sub-prin -91-pal,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  prin¬ 
cipal  {q.v.).'] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  subordinate,  deputy,  or  assist¬ 
ant  principal. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Carp.:  An  auxiliary  rafter  or  principal  brace. 

2.  Music:  An  organ  stop,  consisting  of  open  pipes, 
of  32  feet  pitch  on  the  pedals  and  of  16  feet  pitch  on 
the  manuals. 

sub-pri-or,  *sub-pri-our,  *sous-pri-or,  subst. 

[Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  prior  (q.  v.).] 

Eccles.:  One  under  and  in  place  of  a  prior;  the 
vicegerent  of  a  prior ;  a  claustral  officer  who  assists 
a  prior. 

“The  sousprior  of  hor  hous  the  monekes chose  echon.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  494. 

sub-pu'-bic,  adject.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  pubic 
(q.v.).]  Situated  or  being  under  the  pubes  or  pu¬ 
bis  ;  as,  the  subpubic  arch. 

sub-pur’-9has-er,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  pur¬ 
chaser  (q.  v.).]  A  purchaser  who  buys  from  a  pur¬ 
chaser. 

sub-quad  -rate,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  quad¬ 
rate  (q.  v.).]  Nearly  quadrate  or  square. 

sub-quad  -ru-ple,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  English 
quadruple  (q.  v.).]  Containing  one  part  of  four. 

“Two  of  them  abate  half  of  that  which  remains,  and 
cause  a  subquadruple  proportion.”  —  Wilkins:  Math. 
Nagick.  w 

sub-quin  -que-f id,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  English 
quinquefid  (q.  v.).]  Almost  quinquefid. 
sub-quln'-tff-ple,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  English 

quintuple  (q.  v.).]  Containing  one  part  of  five. 

“If  unto  the  lower  pulley  there  were  added  another, 
then  the  power  would  be  unto  the  weight  in  a  subquin¬ 
tuple  proportion.” — Wilkins:  Math.  Magick. 

*sub-ra  -me  al,  «•  [Lat.  swfr=under,  and  ramus 
=  a  bough.]  Growing  on  a  branch  beneath  a  leaf. 

sub-ra  -mose,  sub-ra -mous,  a.  [Pref.  sub-, 

and  Eng.  ramose,  ramous  (q.  v.).] 

Bot.:  Slightly  ramose ;  having  few  branches. 

sub-rep -tion,  subst.  [Lat.  subreptio,  from  sub- 
reptus,  pa.  par.  of  subripio= to  snatch  away  secretly: 
sw6=under,  and  rapio— to  snatch.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  obtaining  a  favor  by 
surprise  or  unfair  representation  ;  that  is,  by  sup¬ 
pression  or  fraudulent  concealment  of  facts. 

“  Lest  there  should  be  any  subreption  in  this  sacred 
business.” — Bp.  Hall:  Remains,  p.  344. 

2.  Scots  Law:  The  obtaining  gifts  of  escheat,  &c., 
by  concealing  the  truth.  [Obreption.  ] 

*sub-rep-tI-tious,  a.  [Lat.  surreptitius.]  [Sub¬ 
reption.]  Falsely  crept  in  ;  fraudulently  obtained; 
surreptitious. 

*siib  rep-tl  -tious-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  subreptitious ; 
-ly.]  Surreptitiously;  by  stealth. 

*sub-rep'-tlve,  a.  [Subreption.]  Subreptitious, 
surreptitious. 

sub-rig'-ld,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  rigid  (q.v.).] 
Somewhat  or  moderately  rigid  or  stiff. 

*sub-rIg-'U-Ous,  a.  [Lat.  subriguus,  from  sub- 
=under,  and  ri ouus = wa te red ,  f ro m  rigo=to  water.] 
[Irrigate.]  Watered  or  wet  beneath;  well- 
watered. 

sub  -ro-gate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  subrogatus,  pa.  par.  of 
subrogo=  to  cause  to  be  chosen  in  place  of  another, 
to  substitute :  swt-=under,  and  rogo= to  ask.]  [Sur¬ 
rogate.]  To  put  in  the  place  of  another  ;  to  sub¬ 
stitute. 

“The  Christian  day  is  to  be  subrogated  into  the  place  of 
the  Jews’  day.” — Jeremy  Taylor:  Holy  Dying,  ch.  iv.,  §  8. 

sub-ro-ga-tion,  s.  [Subrogate.] 

Civil  Law  :  The  substitution  of  one  person  in  the 
place  of  another,  and  giving  him  the  rights  of  the 
person  whose  place  he  takes ;  but,  in  its  general 
sense,  the  term  implies  a  succession  of  any  kind, 
whether  of  a  person  to  a  person,  or  of  a  person  to  a 
thing. 

sub-ro-tund',  adj.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  rotund 
(q.  v.).]  Somewhat  rotund  ;  almostrotund  or  round. 

sub-sa -line',  adj.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  saline 
(q.v.) .]  Somewhat  saline ;  moderately  saline  or  salt. 


bdll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
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♦sftb-s^n-na'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  subsannatus,  pa.  par. 
®f  8ubsanno= to  deride,  to  mock:  su6=under,  and 
Banna— &  grimace.]  Derision,  scorn,  mockery. 

‘‘Idolatry  is  as  absolute  a  subsannation  and  vilification 
of  God  as  malice  could  invent.” — More:  Mystery  of  In¬ 
iquity,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v.,  §  11. 

♦sub-sat'-n-rat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
saturated  (q.  v.).]  Imperfectly  saturated. 

*Sub-sat-U-ra’-tion,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
saturation  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
subsaturated  or  imperfectly  saturated. 

sub-SCap'-U-lUL  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  scapu¬ 
lar  (q.  v.).]  Beneath  the  scapula  or  shoulder-blade, 
subscapular-artery,  s. 

Anatomy : 

1.  The  largest  branch  given  off  by  the  axillary 
artery.  It  arises  close  to  the  lower  border  of  the 
Bubscapular  muscle,  proceeding  along  it  down¬ 
ward  and  backward  toward  the  inferior  angle  of 
the  scapula. 

2.  A  small  branch  of  the  supracapsular  artery, 
anastomosing  with,  the  posterior  scapular  and  sub- 
scapular  arteries. 

subscapular-muscle,  s. 

Anat. :  A  muscle  arising  partly  by  muscular  and 
jsartly  by  tendinous  fibers  from  the  venter  of  the 
scapula.  Its  fibers  unite  into  a  broad  tendon  per¬ 
forating  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  shoulder- 
joint. 

sub-scap’-u-lar -f,  a.  [Subscapttlar.] 
*sub-scrlb'-a~ble,  a.  [Eng.  subscrib(e) ;  -able.'] 
•apable  of  being  subscribed. 

sub-scribe',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  subscribo,  from  sub= 
wnder,  and  scribo— to  write;  Sp.  subscribir;  Port. 
subscrever.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  write  underneath. 

“Which  questions  not  a  few  famous  doctours  of  diuin- 
ifcee  had  approued,  as  good  and  cleane,  and  subscribed 
their  names  vndrethem.” — Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  8. 

2.  Hence,  to  sign  with  one’s  own  hand,  in  token  of 
assent,  consent,  or  approval ;  to  give  consent  to,  as 
to  something  written,  or  to  bind  one’s  self  to  by 
writing  one’s  name  underneath, 

“Folded  the  writ  up  in  form  of  the  other; 

Subscribed  it.”  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  V.  2. 

3.  To  attest  by  writing  one’s  name  beneath. 

4.  To  publish  by  subscription. 

“Mr.  D.  Nutt  is  subscribing  an  elaborate  work  in  mod¬ 
em  Greek.” — Athenceum,  June  26,  1886,  p.  114. 

T  Used  specifically  by  publishers,  &c.— 

(1)  To  offer  (as,  a  new  book)  to  the  trade. 

(2)  To  take  copies  of. 

“The  largest  number  ever  subscribed  for  a  six-shilling 
nevel.” — Athenceum,  June  26,  1887,  p.  888. 

*5.  To  write  down  ;  to  characterize. 

“I  will  subscribe  him  a  coward.” 

Shakesp. :  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  2. 

6.  To  promise  to  give  by  writing  one’s  name  down ; 
and  hence,  to  give,  to  contribute ;  as,  He  subscribed 
five  dollars. 

*7.  To  lay  down ;  to  submit. 

“The  king  gone  to-night!  subscribed  his  power!” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  2. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  write  one’s  name  underneath  a  document ; 
fee  attest.  (Shakesp. :  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  5.) 

2.  To  give  assent  or  consent ;  to  consent,  to  agree. 

“We  will  all  subscribe  to  thy  advice.” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  iv.  2. 

3.  To  promise,  with  others,  a  certain  sum  for  the 
promotion  of  some  object  or  undertaking,  by  setting 
•ns’s  name  to  a  paper ;  hence,  to  contribute  with 
•thers  toward  any  object.  (Pope:  Epistle  to 
Arbuthnot.) 

4.  To  enter  one’s  name  for  a  newspaper,  book, 
periodical,  or  the  like. 

"The  delicious  divine  for  whose  sermons  the  whole 
fashionable  world  was  subscribing.” — Thackeray:  English 
Humorists,  lect.  ri. 

*5.  To  yield,  to  submit. 

“Death  to  me  subscribes.” — Shakesp.:  Sonnet  107. 
sub-scrlb'-er,  s.  [Eng.  subscrib(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  subscribes ;  one  who  attaches  his  sig- 
mature  to  a  document,  as  a  token  of  assent,  consent, 
•r  promise;  one  who  admits  or  binds  himself  to  a 
promise  or  obligation  by  signing  his  name. 

2.  One  who  contributes  to  an  undertaking  by  pay¬ 
ing  or  promising  to  pay  a  certain  sum  or  part. 

“The  subscribers  were  erected  into  a  New  East  India 
•ompany.” — Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  v.,  ch.  i. 

3.  One  who  enters  his  name  for  a  newspaper, 
•ook,  periodical,  or  the  like. 

“Some  of  my  subscribers  grew  so  clamorous  that  I 
could  no  longer  defer  the  publication.” — Dryden:  Virgil's 
Mneid.  (Dedic.) 


sub  -script,  a.  St  s.  [Lat.  subscriptus,  pa.  par.  of 
subscribo=to  write  underneath.] 

A.  Asadj.:  Written  underneath;  under-written; 
as,  the  iota  subscript  in  Greek. 

*B.  As  subst. :  Something  written  underneath  or 
under-written. 

“  Be  they  postscripts  or  subscripts,  your  translators 
neither  made  them,  nor  recommended  them.”- — Bentley: 
Phileleutherus  Lipsiensis,  §  87. 

sub  scrip  -tion,  s.  [O.  Fr.  soubscription,  from 
Latin  sub  script  ionem,  accus.  of  subscriptio,  from 
subscriptus.]  [Subscript.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  subscribing ;  as — 

(1)  The  act  of  writing  under  or  signing ;  the  act 
of  formally  binding  one’s  self  to,  or  acknowledg¬ 
ing  a  promise  or  obligation,  by  signing  one’s  name. 

“  Subscription  to  articles  of  religion  .  .  .  may  prop¬ 
erly  enough  be  considered  in  connexion  with  the  subject 
of  oaths.” — Paley:  Moral  Philos.,  bk.  iii. 

(2)  The  act  of  subscribing  or  contributing  with 
others  toward  the  promotion  of  some  object. 

2.  That  which  is  subscribed;  as — 

*(1)  Anything  under-written. 

“  A  subscription  which  has  been  thus  rendered.” — Gen¬ 
tleman’s  Magazine,  July,  1814,  p.  61. 

*(2)  The  signature  attached  to  a  paper  or  docu¬ 
ment. 

(3)  Consent,  agreement,  or  attestation  given  by 
signature. 

“Any  church  requiring  subscription  in  her  own  expla¬ 
nations.” — Waterland:  Works,  ii.  292. 

(4)  A  sum  subscribed ;  the  aggregate  amount  of 
sums  subscribed. 

*3.  Submission,  obedience. 

“  I  never  gave  you  kingdoms,  called  you  children, 

You  owe  me  no  subscription.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iii.  2. 

II.  Eccles.  <&  Church  Hist.:  The  acceptance  of 
articles  or  other  tests  tending  to  promote  uniform¬ 
ity.  Subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is  required  before 
ordination  in  the  Anglican  communion.  A  similar 
subscription  was  formerly  required  from  every 
Master  of  Arts  in  the  Universities,  and  is  still  ob¬ 
ligatory  on  the  governors  or  heads  of  the  colleges  of 
Westminster,  Winchester,  and  Eton,  within  one 
month  after  election  or  collation,  and  admission 
into  such  government  or  headship. 

sub-scrip '-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  subscript  (ion) ;  -ive.] 
Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  subscription  or  sig¬ 
nature. 

“I  have  endeavored  to  imitate  the  subscriptive  part.” — 
Richardson:  Clarissa,  viii.  78. 

sub  -sec-tion,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  section 
(q.  v.).]  A  part  or  subdivision  of  a  section  ;  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  a  section. 

♦sub  -se-cute,  v.  t.  [Lat.  subsecutus,  pa.  par.  of 
subsequor :  under,  and  sequor=to  follow.]  To 

follow  so  as  to  overtake ;  to  follow  closely,  to  pur¬ 
sue. 

“Yf  by  any  possibilitie  he  coulde  be  subsecuted  and 
ouertaken.” — Hall:  Chronicle;  Richard  III.  (an.  8). 

♦sub-sec -U~tlve,  a.  [From  Lat.  subsecutus ,  on 
analogy  of  consecutive  (q.  v.)  ;  Fr.  subsicutif.]  Fol¬ 
lowing  in  a  train  or  procession.  (Cotgrave.) 

sub-sel'-ll-um  (pi.  sub-sel-ll-u),  subst.  [Lat- 
=a  bench:  su6=under,  and  sella= a  seat.] 

Eccles. :  A  footstool  or  any  rest  for  the  feet.  From 
the  earliest  time  persons  of  rank  or  authority  are 
represented,  when  seated,  as  resting  their  feet  upon 
a  subsellium.  In  Christian  monuments  this  mark 
of  honor  is  assigned  to  God  the  Father,  when  re¬ 
ceiving  the  sacrifice  of  Abel ;  to  Christ  when  seated 
and  teaching  His  disciples  ;  and  to  the  Virgin  when 
the  Magi  are  presenting  their  offerings.  Episcopal 
chairs  always  had  the  subsellium,  and  the  inferior 
clergy  and  the  laity  generally  avoided  the  use  of  it 
as  a  matter  of  humility,  and  reserved  the  honor  for 
bishops.  (Smith:  Christ.  Antiq.) 

sub-sem'-I-tone,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  semi¬ 
tone  (q.  v.).] 

Music:  The  seventh  note  of  the  diatonic  scale. 
Thus  b  is  the  semitone  in  the  scale  of  c,  f#  in  that 
of  G,  E  in  that  of  f,  &c.  Called  also  Subtonic,  and 
Leading  or  Sensible  Note. 

sub-sen  -sl-ble,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  sensi¬ 
ble  (q.v.).]  Deeper  than  the  range  of  the  senses; 
too  profound  to  be  reached  or  grasped  by  the  senses. 

sub-sep'-t\i-ple,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  sep¬ 
tuple  (q.  v.).]  Containing  one  of  seven  parts. 

“If  unto  this  lower  pulley  there  were  added  another, 
then  the  power  would  be  unto  the  weight  in  a  subquin¬ 
tuple  proportion;  if  a  third,  a  subseptuple.” — Wilkins: 
Math.  Magic. 

sub  -se-qu^n^e,  *sub  -se-qu?n-9f ,  subst.  [Eng. 
subsequent)  :  - ce ,  -cy.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  subsequent  or  of 
following  after  something. 


*2.  The  act  of  following. 

“Why  should  we  question  the  heliotrope' s  subsequene jr 
to  the  oourse  of  the  sun?” — Greenhill:  Art  of  Embalming, 
p.  336. 

sub'-se-quent,  a.  [Latin  subsequens,  pr.  par.  of 
subsequor=to  follow  closely  after:  under,  and 

sequor— to  follow  ;  Fr.  subsequent ;  Sp.  subsecuente ; 
Port,  subsequente ;  Ital.  sussequente .] 

1.  Following  in  time ;  coming  or  being  after  some¬ 
thing  else  at  any  indefinite  time ;  as,  subsequent 
ages  or  periods,  subsequent  events. 

2.  Following  in  order  of  place  or  succession ;  su« 
ceeding. 

“From  the  antecedent  and  subsequent  verses.” — Cud- 
worth:  Intell.  System,  p.  475. 

subsequent-condition,  or  condition-subse¬ 
quent,  s. 

Law:  The  term  applied  when  a  man  grants  to 
another  his  estate,  Ac.,  in  fee,  upon  condition  that 
the  grantee  shall  pay  him  a  certain  sum  upon  a 
particular  day.  The  condition  does  not  therefore 
require  to  be  fulfilled  till  a  time  subsequent  to  that 
at  which  the  grantee  enters  on  possession. 

sub -se-quent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  subsequent;  - ly .] 
In  a  subsequent  manner,  time,  or  place  ;  at  a  later 
time  or  period ;  afterward. 

“They  are  forced  to  comply  subsequently." — South:  Ser •- 
mons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  6. 

sub-ser  -OUS,  adj.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  serous 
(q.  v.).]  Situated  under  a  serous  membrane  ;  of  or 
pertaining  to  parts  so  situated.  (Dunglison.) 

sub-serve',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Latin  subservio  =  to  serve 
under  a  person  :  sw6=under,  and  servio  =  to  serve.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  serve  in  subordination  or  instru, 
mentally  ;  to  be  subservient  or  instrumental. 

“All  those  parts  which  subserve  our  sensations.”— 
Walsh. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  be  subservient  or  subordinate; 
to  serve  in  an  inferior  capacity. 

“  Not  made  to  rule, 

But  to  subserve."  Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  66. 

sub-ser  -vl-en§e,  sub-ser  -vl-en-§f,  s.  [Eng. 

subservient) ;  -ce,  -cy.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  subservient ;  instrumental  fitness,  use,  or 
operation  ;  aid  or  support  in  an  inferior  capacity. 

“The  princes  of  the  House  of  Stuart  needed  his  help, 
and  were  willing  to  purchase  that  help  by  unbounded 
subserviency.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

sub-ser '-vl-ent,  a.  [Lat.  subserviens,pT.  par.  of 
subservio=to  subserve  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Useful  as  an  instrument  to  effect  or  promote  a 
purpose  or  end. 

‘Made  subservient  to  the  grand  design.” 

Cowper:  Conversation,  897. 

2.  Acting  as  a  subordinate  instrument ;  fitted  or 
disposed  to  serve  in  an  inferior  capacity ;  subordi¬ 
nate. 

“Wherefore  the  many  gods  of  the  intelligent  pagans 
were  derived  from  one  God,  and  but  (as  Plutarch  some¬ 
where  calls  them)  the  subservient  powers,  or  ministers  of 
the  one  supreme  unmade  Deity.” — Cudworth:  Intell.  Sys¬ 
tem,  p.  648. 

sub-ser  -vl-ent-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  subservient ;  -ij/.] 
In  a  subservient  manner. 

sub-ses'-slle,  adj.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  sessile 
(q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Nearly  sessile ;  all  but  destitute  of  a  stalk, 
sub-sex  -tij-ple,  adj.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  sex¬ 
tuple  (q.  v.).]  Containing  one  part  in  6ix. 

“One  r*  these  under  pulleys  abates  half  of  that  heavi¬ 
ness  the  weight  hath,  and  causes  the  power  to  be  in  a  sub- 
duple  proportion  unto  it,  two  of  them  a  subquadruple 
proportion,  three  a  subsextuple.” — Wilkins:  Mathematical 
Magic. 

sub-side',  v.  i.  [Lat.  subsido,  from  sa6=under, 
and  sido=to  settle,  allied  to  sedeo—  to  sit.] 

1.  To  sink  or  fall  to  the  bottom  ;  to  settle,  as  lees. 

“  A  large  tract  of  country,  of  which  it  was  part,  subsided 
by  some  convulsion  of  nature,  and  was  swallowed  up  in 
the  ocean.” — Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xv. 

*2.  To  tend  downward ;  to  sink. 

“With  terror  trembled  heav’n's  subsiding  hill.” 

Dryden:  Homer's  Iliad,  i.  711. 

3.  To  settle  down  ;  to  fall  into  a  state  of  calm  or 
quiet ;  to  be  calmed  or  quieted ;  to  become  tran¬ 
quil. 

“When  the  storm  of  laughter  had  subsided,  several  ' 
members  stood  up  to  vindicate  the  accused  statesman.” — i 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

sub-sId  -en?e,  *sub-sid -en-9^,  s.  [Latin  sub- 
sidentia,  from  subsidens,  pr.  par.  of  subsido = to 
subside  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act,  process,  or  state  of  subsiding,  sink¬ 
ing,  or  falling  to  the  bottom,  as  the  lees  of  liquors. 

“The  subsidency  of  this  dreggish  part  of  the  world,  the 
earth.” — More:  Antidote  against  Atheism.  (App.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f&ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th§re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
•r,  w’ore  wplf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rdle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


substanceless 


subsidiarily 
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2.  The  act  of  sinking  or  settling  down ;  a  sinking 
or  settling  into  the  ground. 

#<I  measured  the  subsidence  beneath  its  former  eleva- 
ti.n,” — Boyle:  Works,  iii.  215. 

.  3*  The  act  of  calming  down ;  the  state  of  becom¬ 
ing  calm  or  quiet. 

“  By  the  subdual  or  subsidence  of  the  more  violent 
passions.” — Warburton:  Sermons ,  vol.  x.,  ser.  82. 

II.  Geol.:  The  sinking  of  the  land,  or  of  a  sea, 
lake,  or  river-bed,  the  result  in  very  many  cases  of 
earthquake  action.  In  the  Lisbon  earthquake  of 
Nov.  1,  1755,  a  new  quay  disappeared,  with  all  the 
people  who  had  taken  refuge  upon  it,  the  depth  of 
water  where  it  sunk  being  a  hundred  feet.  On 
June  16,  1819,  a  violent  earthquake  occurred  at 
Cutch,  in  the  delta  of  the  Indus,  and,  among  other 
effects  of  the  convulsion,  the  estuary  at  the  fort  of 
Luckput,  previously  a  foot  deep  at  low  water,  was 
increased  to  eighteen  feet,  the  adjacent  village  of 
bindree  being  submerged  to  the  housetops.  Other 
earthquakes  have  produced  similar  effects.  Sub- 
sidence  is  in  progress  at  present  over  wide  areas  in 
the  Pacific.  [Atoll.]  It  may  take  place  in  ele¬ 
vated  inland  regions,  and  the  inhabitants  not  be 
aware  that  a  change  of  level  has  occurred.  Lyell 
( Prin .  Geol.,  ch.  xi.,xxxiii.)  suggested  that  subsid¬ 
ence  might  arise  from  the  melting  of  porous  rocks, 
which,  when  fluid  and  subjected  to  great  pressure, 
occupied  less  room  than  before ;  or  which,  by  pass¬ 
ing  from  a  pasty  to  a  crystalline  condition,  might 
suffer  contraction ;  or  from  the  subtraction  of  lava 
driven  to  some  volcanic  orifice  and  there  forced 
outwards;  or  fromthe  shrinking  of  solid  and  stony 
masses  during  refrigeration.  Prof.  Seeley  considers 
that  depression  is  inseparable  from  elevation  just 
as  every  synclinal  fold  is  a  portion  of  an  anticlinal. 
Hence,  beyond  the  geographical  limit  of  upheaval, 
a  coast  is  found  to  be  subsiding,  and  the  regions 
where  this  condition  is  seen  are  necessarily  adjacent 
to  those  which  are  being  raised. 

Sub-Sld'-I-gir-I-lf,  adv.  [En g.  subsidiary  ; -ly.] 
In  a  subsidiary  manner  or  degree. 

Sub-sId  -I-ar-jf,  a.  &  s.  [Latin  subsidiarius  = 
belonging  to  a  reserve  ;  subsidium  =  a  reserve,  aid ; 
Fr.  subsidiaire .]  [Subsidy.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Rendering  or  lending  some  aid  or  assistance: 
assistant;  aiding;  auxiliary. 

“It  [a  sinking  fund]  is  a  subsidiary  fund,  always  at 
hand  to  be  mortgaged  in  aid  of  any  other  doubtful  fund.” 
— Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  v.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Furnishing  additional  supplies  ;  as,  a  subsidiary 
stream. 

S.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  subsidy;  founded  on 
or  connected  with  a  subsidy  or  subsidies. 

B.  Assubst.:  One  who  or  that  which  contributes 
aid  or  additional  supplies ;  an  auxiliary,  an  assist¬ 
ant. 

“  Which  deceitful  considerations  drew  on  Pelagius 
.  .  .  at  last  to  take  in  one  after  another,  fire  subsidiaries 
®.re.” — Hammond:  Works,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  2. 

subsidiary-organs,  s.  pi. 

Bet. :  Appendages  to  the  organs  normally  pres¬ 
ent.  They  are  tendrils  or  cirrhi,  spines,  prickles, 
hairs,  &c. 

subsidiary-quantity,  or  symbol,  a. 

Math. :  A  quantity  or  symbol  which  is  not  essen¬ 
tially  a  part  of  a  problem,  but  is  introduced  to  help 
in  the  solution.  The  term  is  applied  particularly  to 
angles  in  trigonometrical  investigations. 

subsidiary-  troops,  s.  pi.  Troops  of  one  nation 
hired  by  another  for  military  service. 

sub'-si-dize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  subsid(y)  -ize.]  To  fur¬ 
nish  with  a  subsidy ;  to  purchase  the  assistance  of 
by  the  payment  of  a  subsidy ;  to  assist  an  individual 
•r  an  undertaking  with  money,  as  when  a  state  sub¬ 
sidizes  a  theater. 

sub’-sl-dy,  *sub-si-die,  s.  [Lat.  subsidium— a 
body  of  troops  in  reserve,  aid,  assistance,  from  sub 
=under,  behind,  and  sedeo= to  sit ;  Fr.  subside.'] 

1.  Pecuniary  aid ;  aid  given  in  money. 

“*I  cannot,’  he  wrote,  ‘offer  a  suggestion  without  being 
met  by  a  demand  for  a  subsidy.’  ” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
•h.  xix. 

2.  A  sum  paid,  often  under  a  treaty,  by  one  gov¬ 
ernment  to  another,  sometimes  to  secure  its  neu¬ 
trality,  but  more  frequently  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
•arrying  on  a  war. 

3.  Specif.:  A  grant  from  the  government,  from  a 
municipal  corporation,  or  the  like,  to  a  private 
person  or  company  to  assist  in  the  establishment  or 
support  of  an  enterprise  deemed  advantageous  to 
the  public;  a  subvention;  as,  a  subsidy  to  the 
owners  of  a  line  of  steamships. 

*sub-slgn'  [g  silent),  v.  t.  [Lat.  subsigno:  sub= 
under,  and signo= to  sign,  to  seal.]  To  sign  under; 
to  write  beneath ;  to  subscribe. 

“ Subsigned  with  crosses  and  single  names,  without 
surnames.” — Camden:  Remains ;  Surnames. 


sub-sig-na-tion,  s.  [Lat.  subsignatio,  from  sub- 
signatus,  pa.  par.  of  subsigno= to  subsign  (q  .v.).] 
i  lie  act  of  subscribing  or  writing  the  name  under 
anything  for  attestation. 

This  is  as  good  as  a  subsignation  of  your  hand-writing, 
that  you  wish  her  well,  and  are  enamoured  of  her.”— 
Shelton:  Bon  Quixote,  vol.  iv. 

sub-slst',  v.i.  &  t.  [Fr.  subsister,  from  Lat.  sub- 
sisto— to  stand  still,  to  stay,  to  abide:  su6=under, 
and  sisto=  to  make  to  stand,  to  stand,  from  sio= to 
stand ;  Sp.  &  Port,  subsister  ,*  Ital.  su ssistere.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  exist ;  to  have  continued  existence ;  to  be. 

“  So  long  as  brain  and  heart 
Have  faculty  by  nature  to  subsist .” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  122. 

2.  To  continue ;  to  abide ;  to  retain  the  present 
state  or  condition ;  to  remain. 

“  Still  subsisting 
Under  your  great  command.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  v.  5. 

3.  To  have  means  of  living ;  to  be  maintained  or 
supported ;  to  live. 

“  How  find  the  myriads  .  .  . 

Due  sustenance,  or  where  subsist  they  now?  ” 

Cowper:  Task,  v.  79. 

*4.  To  inhere;  to  have  existence  by  means  of 
something  else. 

“For  the  one  God  being  the  supreme  magistrate,  it 
[theocracy]  subsisted  in  the  worship  of  that  God  alone.” — 
Warburton:  Divine  Legation ,  bk.  v.,  §  2. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  feed,  to  maintain,  to  support. 

sub-sist'-enge,  *sub-sist  -en-9y,  s.  [Fr.  subsist¬ 
ence,  from  Lat.  subsistentia,  from  subsistens,  pr.  par. 
of  subsisto=to  subsist  (q.v.).] 

*1.  Real  being;  existence. 

“Euery  person  hath  his  owne  subsistence,  which  no 
other  besides  hath.” — Hooker:  Eccles.  Politie,  bk.  v.,  §  51. 

*2.  Continuance ;  continued  life. 

3.  That  which  furnishes  support  to  animal  life; 
means  of  support ;  support,  livelihood. 

“By  the  means  of  subsistence,  I  understand  not  the 
means  of  superfluous  gratifications;  but  that  present  com¬ 
petency  which  every  individual  must  possess  in  order  to 
be  in  a  capacity  to  derive  a  support  from  his  industry  in 
the  proper  business  of  his  calling.” — Bishop  Horsley:  Ser¬ 
mons,  vol  iii.,  6er.  25. 

4.  The  state  of  being  subsistent  or  inherent  in 
something  else ;  inherence. 

*5.  Anything  that  exists  or  has  existence. 

“  We  know  as  little  how  the  union  is  dissolved,  that  is 
the  chain  of  these  different  subsistencies  that  compound 
us,  as  how  it  first  commenced.” — Glanvill. 

sub-sist-ent,  a.  [Lat.  subsistens,  pr.  par.  of  sub- 
sisto= to  subsist  (q.v.).] 

1.  Having  existence  or  real  being ;  existing. 

“  Such  as  deny  there  are  spirits  subsistent  without 
bodies,  will  with  more  difficulty  affirm  the  separated 
existence  of  their  own.” — Browner  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  i., 
ch.  x. 

2.  Inherent. 

“No  sensible  qualities,  as  light,  and  color,  and  heat, 
and  sound,  can  be  subsistent  in  the  bodies  themselves 
absolutely  considered,  without  a  relation  to  our  eyes,  and 
other  organs  of  sense.” — Bentley:  Sermon  2. 

sub’-sdil,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  soil,  s.  (q.  v.)] 
The  under-soil ;  the  bed  or  stratum  of  earth  imme¬ 
diately  below  the  surface-soil. 

SUbSOil-plOW,  s.  A  form  of  plow  having  a  share 
and  standard,  but  no  mold-board.  It  follows  in 
the  furrow  made  by  an  ordinary  plow,  and  loosens 
the  soil  to  an  additional  depth  without  bringing  it 
to  the  shrface. 

sub  -s6il,  v.  t.  [Subsoil,  s.] 

Agric. :  To  employ  a  subsoil-plow  on ;  to  cultivate 
with  a  subsoil-plow. 

*sub-sd’-l3.r,  *sub’-s6-lar-jf,  a.  [Prefix  sub-, 
and  Eng.  solar,  solary  (q.v.).]  Situated  or  being 
under  the  sun ;  terrestrial. 

“  Thereby  the  causes  and  effects  of  all 
Things  done  upon  the  subsolary  ball.” 

Brome:  Paraphr.  upon  Eccles.  i. 

sub -stage,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  stage,  s.] 

Microscopy :  A  subsidiary  apparatus  underneath 
the  ordinary  Stage  ( q.  v.)  of  the  better  class  micro¬ 
scopes,  capable  of  being  made  to  approach  or  recede 
by  rack-arid- pinion  movement,  with  centering 
screws  and  fittings  for  carrying  various  polarizing 
and  illuminating  apparatus.  Its  purpose  is  the  pre¬ 
cise  adjustment  of  the  latter  to  the  object.  Oc¬ 
casionally  it  is  fixed  to  a  swinging  arm  for  further 
adjustment  in  azimuth,  when  it  is  called  a  Radial 
or  Swinging  Substage. 

sub'-st^nqe,  *sub-staunce,  s.  [Fr.  substance, 
from  Lat.  substantia— essence,  material,  substance, 
from  substans,  pr.  par.  of  substo= to  stand  under,  t^ 
exist:  s«&=under,  ands£o=to  stand.] 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  of  which  a  thing  consists  or  is  made  up  j 
body,  matter,  material ;  kindor  character  of  matter. 

“As  thin  of  substance  as  the  air.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  4. 

2.  That  which  is  real ;  that  which  makes  a  thing 
actual ;  that  which  constitutes  the  thing  itself,  ana 
not  merely  a  vain  semblance  or  imaginary  existence. 

“  He  takes  false  shadows  for  true  substances.” ^ 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  iii.  2. 

*3.  Anything  existing  by  itself ;  a  being. 

“That  little  seeming  substance.”, — Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  1. 

4.  The  most  important  elements  in  any  existence  ; 
the  characteristic  constituents  collectively ;  the? 
essential,  main,  or  material  part;  the  essence;  the 
essential  import. 

“Their  [letters]  cold  intent,  tenor  and  substance.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  1. 

5.  Solidity,  firmness,  substantiality. 

6.  Body,  strength. 

7.  Goods ;  material  means  and  resources  ;  riehes, 
wealth,  resources,  property. 

“Thy  substance  ,  .  . 

Cannot  amount  unto  a  hundred  marks.” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  L 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot.:  Texture.  (Bindley. ) 

.  Philos.:  That  which  is  and  abides  ( Coleridge f 
Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  6)  as  distinguished  from  acci¬ 
dent,  which  has  no  existence  of  itself,  and  is_ essen¬ 
tially  mutable.  The  derivation  of  the  word  in  this 
sense  is,  according  to  Augustine  ( de  Trinitate,  vii.  4} 
from  the  Latin  subsistere,  and  so=that  which  sub¬ 
sists  of  or  by  itself ;  Locke  prefers  to  connect  it  with 
the  Latin  substo= to  stand  under,  to  support,  to 
uphold,  and  says  (Human.  Under.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.xxiii., 
§  2)  :  “The  idea,  tnen,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of 
substance,  being  nothing  but  the  supposed  but 
unknown  support  of  these  qualities  [accidents]  we 
find  existing,  which  we  imagine  cannot  subsist 
without  something  to  support  them,  we  call  that 
support  substantia,  which,  according  to  the  true 
import  of  the  word  is  in  plain  English  [something] 
standing  under  and  upholding.” 

The  first  idea  of  substance  is  probably  derived 
from  the  consciousness  of  self — the  conviction 
gained  by  experience  that,  while  sensations, 
thoughts,  and  purposes  are  continually  changing, 
the  Ego  constantly  remains  the  same.  Observation 
teaches  us  that  bodies  external  to  us  remain  the 
same  as  to  quantity  or  extension,  though  their 
color  and  figure,  their  state  of  motion  or  of  rest 
may  be  changed.  But  as  every  power  and  property 
of  a  thing,  every  mode  in  which  it  affects  a  senti¬ 
ent  being,  is  an  accident,  and  all  these  accidents 
may  be  either  actually  or  mentally  abstracted,  the 
question  arises,  What  is  left  after  all  the  accidents 
are  thus  abstracted? — What  is  the  substance?  To 
meet  the  difficulty,  it  was  assumed  that  everything 
possesses,  besides  its  accidents,  an  unknown  sub¬ 
stratum  on  which  these  accidents  rest,  or  in  which 
they  inhere.  Locke,  without  departing  from  the 
knowable,  placed  the  substance  of  an  object  in 
some  essential  or  fundamental  quality,  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  which  maintained,  while  its  removal  de¬ 
stroyed,  the  identity  of  the  object  [Essence,  s.,  II. 
1.] ;  and  Fichte  made  it  consist  in  a  synthesis  of 
attributes;  holding  that  these,  synthetically  united, 
gave  substance,  while  substance  analyzed  gave  at¬ 
tributes. 

“When  we  speak  of  substance,  we  mean  only  wliat  per¬ 
sists  or  abides  in  time,  and  we  contrast  the  permanent 
with  the  changes  of  its  phases.  But  the  substance  is  not 
a  separate  thing  over  and  above  its  modes  or  manifesta¬ 
tions.  It  is  simply  that  change  or  alteration  cannot  be 
understood  except  in  reference  to  something  permanent. 
It  is  easy,  then,  to  say  that  substance  is  a  fiction  of 
thought.  Kant’s  reply  to  that  charge  iB,  that  to  treat 
successive  sensations  as  having  one  source  common  to 
them  (what  we  must  constantly  do  in  our  experience), 
implies,  as  a  ground  of  its  possibility,  an  identity  or  per¬ 
sistency  in  the  consciousness  which  serves  as  the  com¬ 
mon  vehicle  of  the  successive  feelings.  Unless  thought 
supplied  this  persistent,  permanent  background,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  realize  the  relations  i»c 
time  known  as  succession  and  simultaneity.” — Wallace: 
Kant,  p.  175. 

3.  Theol.:  Essence,  nature,  being.  Used  specially 
of  the  Three  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  who  are  said 
to  be  the  same  in  substance,  i.  to  possess  one- 
common  essence. 

II  Principle  of  substance : 

Philos.:  The  law  of  the  human  mind  by  which 
every  quality  or  mode  of  being  is  referred  to  a  sub¬ 
stance. 

*sub'-st?m9e,  v.  t.  [Substance,  s.]  To  furnish, 
or  endow  with  substance  or  property ;  to  enrich. 

“  Substanced  with  such  a  precious  deal  of  well-got  treas¬ 
ure.”  Chapman:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  iv. 

*sub'-stan.9e-less,  a.  [English  substance;  -Jes*.] 
Having  no  substance ;  unsubstantial,  empty. 

Thus  substanceless  thy  state.” 

Coleridge:  Human  Life. 


h<iL  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell.  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cions,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -ale,  &c.  =bel,  d©L 
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*Sub -Stunt,  a.  [Lat.  substans.)  Substantial, 
sub-stan -ti-$  (ti  as  shl),s.  [Lat.]  Ultimate 
substance  upon  which  the  properties  of  matter 
rest.  [Substance,  s.,  II.  2.] 

sub-stan-tiul  (ti  as  sb),  *sub  stan-ci-all,  adj. 
&  subst.  [Fr.  substantiel,  from  Lat.  substantialis , 
from  substantia—  substance  (q.  v.).] 


A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Real ;  actually  existing. 

“To give  thee  being  I  lent 
Out  of  my  side  to  thee,  nearest  my  heart, 
Substantial  life.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  485. 


2.  Real,  true ;  not  seeming  or  imaginary ;  not 
illusive. 

“  A  dream 

Too  flattering-sweet  to  be  substantial." 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

3.  Corporeal,  material. 


“Most  ponderous  and  substantial  things.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  2. 


4.  Having  firm  or  good  substance  ;  strong,  solid, 
stout ;  as,  substantial  cloth,  a  substantial  meal. 

5.  Firm,  strong. 

“The  Christian  faith,  for  whose  substantial  planting, 
St.  Augustine  from  Rome  was  to  this  island  sent.” 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  24. 

6.  Possessed  of  considerable  substance,  wealth, 
or  property ;  fairly  wealthy  ;  responsible. 


“  He  had  .  .  .  merely  inquired  whether  they  were  sub¬ 
stantial  citizens.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 


7.  Vital,  important. 


“Christes  church  can  never  erre  in  any  substantial 
point.” — Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  163. 

8.  Of  considerable  amount ;  as,  substantial  dam¬ 
ages. 

B.  As  subst.  {pi.) :  Essential  parts.  [Substan- 

TIALIA.] 

“Although  a  custom  introduced  against  the  substan- 
tials  of  an  appeal  be  not  valid,  as  that  it  should  not  be 
appealed  to  a  superior  but  to  an  inferior  judge,  yet  a  cus¬ 
tom  may  be  introduced  against  the  accidentals  of  an 
appeal.” — Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

sub-stan-ti-a-li-u  (ti  as  sbl),  s.  pi.  [Latin 
neut.  pi.  of  sithsfa.tifial£s=substantial  (q.  v.).] 

Law:  Those  parts  of  a  deed  which  are  essential 
to  its  validity  as  a  formal  instrument. 

sub-stan-ti-al'-i-t^  (ti  as  sbi),  s.  [Eng.  sub¬ 
stantial;  -ity.) 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  substantial,  or  of 
having  real  existence ;  reality. 

“The  moral  attributes  of  the  Deity,  and  the  substanti¬ 
ality  of  the  soul.” — Warburton:  Bolingbroke’ s  Philosophy, 
let.  3. 


2.  Corporeity,  materiality. 

“The  soul  is  a  stranger  to  such  gross  substantiality,  and 
owns  nothing  of  these.” — Glanvill:  Scepsis,  ch.  iv. 

3.  Firmness,  strength,  solidity. 

“Many  of  the  lower  animals  build  themselves  dwell¬ 
ings  that  excel  in  substantiality  .  .  .  the  huts  or  hov¬ 

els  of  men.” — Lindsay:  Mind  in  the.  Lower  Animals,  i. 

113. 

sub-stan'-tigd-lze  (ti  as  sb),  v.  t.  [English  sub¬ 
stantial  ;  -ize.)  To  render  substantial. 

sftb-stan'-tial-ly  (ti  as  sb),  *sub-stan-cial-ly, 
adv.  [English  substantial;  -ly.) 

1.  In  a  substantial  manner ;  in  manner  of  a  sub¬ 
stance  ;  with  reality  of  existence. 

“In  Him  all  his  Father  shone 
Substantially  expressed.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  140. 

2.  In  a  substantial  manner  ;  strongly,  solidly. 

“And,  in  one  part,  a  minster  with  its  tower 
Substantially  expressed — a  place  for  bell 
Or  clock  to  toll  from !” 

Wordsworth:  Miscellaneous  Sonnets. 


3.  Truly,  really ;  not  falsely  or  hypocritically. 

“The  laws  of  this  religion  would  make  men,  if  they 
would  truly  observe  them,  substantially  religious  toward 
God,  chaste,  and  temperate.” — Tillotson. 

*4.  Strongly,  vigorously,  firmly. 

“Charles,  hauynge  thus  the  rule  and  gouernaunce, 
rulyd  it  well  and  substancially.”  —  Fabyan:  Chronycle, 

ch.  cxlv. 

5.  In  substance  ;  m  the  main  ;  essentially  ;  by  in¬ 
cluding  the  material  or  essential  part. 

“That  which  is  created,  being  supposed  to  differ  essen¬ 
tially  or  substantially,  from  that  which  is  uncreated.” — 
Cudworth:  Intell.  System,  p.  606. 

6.  With  a  competence  of  goods  or  substance. 

sub-stan  -tiuLness  (tiassh),s«6s£.  [Eng.  sub¬ 
stantial  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sub¬ 
stantial  ;  substantiality,  strength,  firmness,  solid¬ 
ity. 

“In  degree  as  in  substantialness  (the  ionique)  next 
above  the  dorique,  sustaining  the  third,  and  adorning  the 
second  story.”—  Reliquiae  Wottoniance,  p.  24. 


sub-stan  -tial§  (ti  as  sb),  subst.  pi.  [Substan¬ 
tial,  B.] 

sub-stan-ti-ate  (ti  as  sbi),  v.  t.  [English  sub¬ 
stance;  -iate.] 

*1.  To  give  substance  or  reality  to;  to  make  to 
exist ;  to  make  real  or  actual. 

“He  would  not  embitter  their  enjoyments,  but  he  would 
sweeten  and  substantiate  them,  by  giving  them  a  better 
foundation.” — Knox.-  Works,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  6. 

2.  To  establish  by  proof  or  competent  evidence ; 
to  prove,  to  verify  ;  to  make  good. 

“  The  evidence  of  the  most  infamous  of  mankind  was 
ready  to  substantiate  every  charge.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

sub-stan-ti-a-tion  (ti  as  sbl),  s.  [Substan¬ 
tiate.]  The  act  of  substantiating  or  proving; 
proof,  evidence. 

sub-stan  tl-val,  a.  [Eng.  substantiv(e) ;  -al.) 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  substantive  ;  as, 
the  substantival  use  of  a  word. 

sub'-stun-tlve,  *sub-stan-tif,  *sub-stan-tyf, 
a.  &  s.  [Fr.  substantif,  from  Lat.  substantivus — 
self-existent;  Sp.  substantivo.) 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Betokening  or  expressing  existence;  as,  the 
substantive  verb  to  be. 

*2.  Depending  on  itself ;  independent. 

“He  considered  how  sufficient  and  substantive  this  land 
was  to  maintain  itself,  without  any  aid  of  the  foreigner.” 
— Bacon. 

*3.  Solid,  enduring,  firm,  substantial. 

B.  Ms  substantive: 

Grammar :  A  noun ;  the  part  of  speech  which 
expresses  something  that  exists,  either  material  or 
immaterial. 

“  Every  noun  which  in  conjunction  with  a  verb  makes  a 
complete  sentence  ...  is  called  a  substantive." — 
Wilkins:  Real  Character,  pt.  iii.,  ch.  i. 

substantive-colors,  s.  pi. 

Dyeing:  Colors  which,  in  the  process  of  dyeing, 
remain  fixed  or  permanent  without  the  intervention 
of  other  substances,  as  distinguished  from  adjective 
colors,  which  require  the  aid  of  mordants  to  fix 
them. 

*siib -stan-tlve,  v.  t.  [Substantive,  a.]  To 
convert  into  or  use  as  a  substantive. 

“The  word  .  .  .  is  not  a  diminutive,  as  some  have 
conceived,  but  an  adjective  substantiv’d.” — Cudworth: 
Intell.  System,  p.  264. 

sub  -stan-tfve-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  substantive ;  -ly.) 
*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  substance ;  essentially,  sub¬ 
stantially  ;  in  reality. 

2.  Gram.:  In  manner  of  a  substantive;  as  a  sub¬ 
stantive  or  noun. 

“Moreoverit  is  to  be  observ’d,  that  the  personal  pro¬ 
nouns,  and  any  of  the  rest  being  us’d  substantively,  are 
capable  of  number  and  case.” — Wilkins:  Real  Character, 
pt.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

sub'-stan-tlve-ness,  s.  [English  substantive; 
-ness.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  substantive. 

sub-ster  -nal,  a.  [Lat.  sw6-=under,  and  ster- 
num= the  breast-bone.] 

Anat. :  Situated  or  being  under  the  sternum ;  as, 
th esubsternal  lymphatics, 
sub-stile,  s.  [Substyle.] 
sub-stl-tute,  *sub-sty-tute,  v.  t.  [Substi¬ 
tute,  a.] 

1.  To  put  one  in  the  place  of  another;  to  put  in 
exchange. 

“  Reject  him,  lest  he  darken  all  the  flock, 

And  substitute  another  from  thy  stock.” 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgic  iii.  599. 
*2.  To  invest  or  appoint  with  delegated  power. 

“  But  who  is  substituted  ’gainst  the  French, 

I  have  no  certain  notice.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  3. 
sub  -stl-tute,  a.  &s.  [Fr.  sn6sfiiw£=substitute, 
from  Lat.  substitutus,  pa.  par.  of  substituo— to  lay 
under,  to  put  instead  of :  sw6-=under,  and  statuo= 
to  place;  Sp. &  Port,  substitute ;  Ital.  sustituto.] 

*A.  As  adjective:  Substituted;  put  in  place  of 
another. 

“It  may  well  happen  that  this  pope  may  be  deposed, 
and  another  substitute  in  his  rome.” — Sir  T.  More: 
Works,  p.  1427. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  person  put  in  the  place  of  another  to  answer 
the  same  purpose  ;  one  who  acts  for  another ;  one 
who  takes  the  place  of  another ;  as,  a  person  who 
enlists  as  substitute  for  one  who  has  been  drafted 
or  conscripted  for  military  service. 

2.  Something  put  in  the  place  of  another;  one 
thing  serving  the  purpose  of  another. 

“  Manner  is  all  in  all,  whate’er  is  writ, 

The  substitute  for  genius,  sense  and  wit.” 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  543. 


sub-sti-tu  -tion,  *sub-sti  tu-ci-on,  subst.  [Fr., 
from  Lat.  substitutionem,  accus.  of  substitutio, 
from  substitutus  =  substitute  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  substitu- 
cion;  Ital.  sustituzione,  sostituzione .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  substituting  or  putting  one  person 
or  thing  in  the  place  of  another  to  serve  the  same 
purpose. 

“The  Rabbin  of  the  Jews  who  lived  since  the  disper¬ 
sion  of  the  nation,  thought  all  would  be  well  if  for  tute¬ 
lar  deities  they  substituted  tutelar  angels.  From  this 
substitution  the  system  which  I  have  described  arose.”  — 
Bp.  Horsley:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  29. 

2.  The  state  of  being  substituted  or  put  in  the 
place  of  another  to  serve  the  same  purpose. 

*3.  The  office  of  a  substitute  ;  delegated  authority. 

“  He  did  believe 

He  was  the  Duke  from  substitution, 

And  executing  th’  outward  face  of  royalty.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Alg. :  The  operation  of  putting  one  quantity 
in  place  of  another,  to  which  it  is  equal,  but  dif¬ 
ferently  expressed. 

2.  Chem. :  A  term  denoting  the  replacing  of  one 

element  or  group  of  elements  for  another.  It  is  the 
great  agent,  and  covers  nearly  the  whole  field  of 
chemical  change,  and  is  always  attended  with  some 
alteration  of  properties  in  the  compound,  the  alter¬ 
ation  increasing  with  the  amount  of  the  substi¬ 
tution.  (1)  When  chlorine  replaces  hydrogen  in 
marsh  gas,  forming  hydrochloric  acid  and  methy- 
lic  chloride,  0H4+C12=HC1+CH3C1.  (2)  When  an 
alcohol  radical  replaces  chlorine,  as  in  trichloride 
of  phosphorus,  3Zn(C2Il5)2  +  2PC13  =  3ZnCl2  +  2P 
(C2H5)3.  (3)  A  basylous  or  chlorous  radical  is 

replaced  one  for  the  other,  as  when  nitrate  of  silver 
is  decomposed  by  chloride  of  sodium,  AgNo3+NaCl 
=NaNo3+AgCl.  (4)  When  hydrogen  is  replaced  by 
an  alcohol  radical,  as  in  the  case  of  acting  on 
ammonia  with  iodide  of  ethyl,  H3N-|-C2H5l=HI-|- 

(  2 (See  Salts,  Equivalents.) 

3.  “Gram. :  Syllepsis  (q.v.). 

4.  Civil  Law:  A  conditional  appointment  of  an 
heir. 

5.  Theol.:  The  doctrine  that  in  the  Crucifixion 
Christ  was  divinely  substituted  for,  or  took  the 
place  of,  the  elect  [Calvinism],  or  of  all  mankind 
[Arminianism],  obeying  the  law  in  their  stead, 
suffering  the  penalty,  expiating  their  sins,  and  pro¬ 
curing  for  them  salvation.  [Atonement.]  Used 
also  of  the  principle  involved  in  the  bloody  sacri¬ 
fices  of  the  Jewish  economy  (in  which  the  animals 
were  types  of  Christ),  and  in  a  still  wider  sense  of 
the  offering  of  the  lower  animals  in  the  place  of 
men,  and  of  unbloody  in  the  place  of  bloody  sacri¬ 
fices  in  ethnic  religions.  [Sacrifice,  s.,  II.  1.  (4).] 

sub-stl-tu’-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  substitution ;  - al .] 
Pertaining  to  or  implying  substitution;  supplying 
the  place  of  another. 

sub-stl-tu  -tion-al-ly,  adv.  [English  substitu¬ 
tional;  -ly.~\  In  a  substitutional  manner;  by  way 
of  substitution. 

sub-stl-tu '-tion-ar-y,  adj.  [Eng.  substitution; 
-ary.)  Pertaining  to  or  making  substitution  ;  sub¬ 
stitutional. 

sub’-stl-tu'-tive,  adj.  [Eng.  substitute) ;  -ive.) 
Making  substitution  ;  tending  to  afford  or  provide 
substitution ;  capable  of  being  substituted. 

“  These  substitutive  particles,  which  serve  to  supply  the 
room  of  some  sentence  or  complex  part  of  it,  are  styled 
interjections.” — Wilkins:  Real  Character,  pt.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

*Sub'-Stl-tu-tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  substitute) ;  -ory.) 
Substitutional;  capable  of  being  substituted  for 
another. 

“A  few  remarks  on  the  proposed  cultivation  of  tobacco 
as  one  of  the  substitutory  crops  for  wheat,  &c.” — London 
Echo. 

*sub-stract',  v.  t.  [Formed  from  su6-=under, 
and  traho= to  draw,  on  an  erroneous  supposed 
analogy  with  abstract  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  subtract. 

“Whatsoever  time  and  attendance  we  bestow  upon  one 
thing,  we  must  necessarily  substract  from  another.”— 
Scott:  Christian  Life,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  To  withdraw. 

“  Sub str acting  his  gracious  direction  and  assistance,  he 
giveth  them  over  to  their  own  hearts’  lusts.” — Barrow: 
Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  16. 

*sub  strac  -tion,  subst.  [Substract.]  Subtrac¬ 
tion.  (Now  only  in  vulgar  use.) 

“I  cannot  call  this  piece  Tully’s  nor  my  own,  being 
much  altered  not  only  by  the  change  of  the  style,  but  by 
addition  and  substruction.’’ — Denham. 

*sub-strac-tor,  s.  [Eng.  substract;  -or.]  One 
who  subtracts  ;  a  subtracter ;  hence,  a  detractor,  a 
slanderer. 

“They  are  scoundrels  and  substractors  that  say  so  of 
him.” — Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  i.  3. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu  =  kw! 


substrate 


subtilization 
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*sub  strate,  s.  [Substrate,  v.)  A  substratum 
(q.  v.). 

*sub-strate',  v.  t.  [Lat.  substratus,  pa.  par.  of 
substerno:  s«6=under,  and  sterno- to  strew.l  To 
strew  or  lay  under  something. 

“Th0  melted  glass  being  supported  by  the  substrated 
sand.”— Boyle:  Works,  ii.  222. 

sub-stra’-tum  (pi.  sub-stra’-tR),  sw&sf.  [Lat., 
neut.  singular  of  substratus,  pa.  par.  of  substerno  A 
[Substrate,  u.]  J 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit. :  That  which  is  laid  or  spread  under ;  that 
which  underlies  something ;  specif.,  a  stratum  of 
earth  lying  under  another ;  subsoil. 

f2.  Figur . :  That  which  underlies  anything;  as, 
there  is  a  substratum  of  truth  in  the  statement. 

II.  Philos.:  The  same  as  Substance,  II.  2. 

“That  which  manifests  its  qualities— in  other  words, 

that  in  which  the  appearing  causes  inhere,  that  to  which 
they  belong — is  called  their  subject,  or  substance,  or  sub¬ 
stratum.” — Hamilton:  Metaphysics  (ed.  Mansel),  i.  137. 

*sub-struct’,  v.  t.  [Substruction.]  To  build 
beneath;  to  lay  as  the  foundation  of. 

sub-struc  -tion,  s.  [Lat. substructio,  from  sub- 
etructus,  pa.  par.  of  substruo= to  build  under  ;  sub= 
under,  and struo=  to  build.]  An  underbuilding;  a 
mass  of  building  under  another  ;  a  foundation. 

“To  found  our  habitation  firmly,  examine  the  bed  of 
earth  upon  which  we  build,  and  then  the  underfillings, 
or  substruction,  as  the  ancients  called  it.”— Wotton: 
Remains,  p.  17. 

sub-struc'-ture,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  struc^ 
cure  (q.  v.)«3  An  understructure ;  a  foundation. 

“Being  adapted  in  modern  times  to  various  uses,  for 
example,  as  the  substructure  of  a  wind-mill.” — Longfel¬ 
low:  Skeleton  in  Armor.  (Introd.) 

sub-sty -Irt,  *sub-str-lar,  a.  [Eng. substy  1(e) ; 
-ar.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  substyle ;  consisting 
of  the  substjde. 

substylar-line,  *substilar-line,  s. 

Dialing:  A  right  line  on  which  the  gnomon  or 
style  is  erected  at  right  angles  with  the  plane. 

“Erect  the  style  perpendicularly  over  the  substilar 
line,  so  as  to  make  an  angle  with  the  dial-plane  equal  to 
the  elevation  of  the  pole  of  your  place.” — Moxon:  Mecli. 
Exercises. 

sub  -style,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  style  (q.  v.).] 

Dialing:  The  line  on  which  the  style  or  gnomon 
stands,  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  plane  of 
the  dial  with  the  plane  which  passes  through  the 
gnomon. 

sub-sul  -tlve,  adj.  [Lat.  subsultum ,  sup.  of  sub 
silio= to  leap  up;  sw6=under,  and  salio=  to  leap.] 
Moving  by  sudden  leaps  or  starts  ;  bounding ;  hav¬ 
ing  a  spasmodic  character. 

“  The  earth,  I  was  told,  moved  up  and  down  like  the 
boiling  of  a  pot:  .  .  .  this  sort  of  subsultive  motion  is 
ever  accounted  the  most  dangerous.” — Bishop  Berkeley: 
Letters,  p.  147. 

*sub-sult-6r-I-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  sub  suit  or  y ;  -ly.) 
In  a  subsultory  or  bounding  manner  ;  by  leaps  ;  by 
tits  and  starts. 

“  The  spirits  spread  even,  and  move  not  subsultorily  ; 
for  that  will  make  the  parts  close  and  pliant.” — Bacon: 
Nat.  Hist.,  §  326. 

*Sub-sult’-or-y,  a.  [Subsultive.]  Subsultive, 
spasmodic. 

“  Flippancy  opposed  to  solemnity,  the  subsultory  to  the 
continuous,  these  are  the  two  frequent  extremities  to 
which  the  French  manner  betrays  men.” — De  Quincey: 
Works,  x.  197. 

sub-sul-tus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  subsultus, 
pa.  par.  of  subsilio.)  [Subsultive.] 

Pathol.:  Leaping,  twitching.  Used  chiefly  of  a 
spasmodic  or  clonic  convulsion,  perceptible  mainly 
in  the  tendons  of  the  wrist.  In  a  more  general  sense 
it  is  applied  to  all  involuntary  twitching  or  spas¬ 
modic  contraction  of  muscular  parts.  Subsultus  is 
often  a  prelude  to  general  convulsions  ;  it  frequently 
arises  during  the  course  of  continued  fevers,  and  is 
generally  an  unfavorable  symptom. 

gub-sume',  v.  t.  [Lat.  sw6=under,  and  sumo= to 
take.]  To  include  under  a  more  general  class  or 
category;  to  place  under,  and  as  being  compre¬ 
hended  in  a  wider  notion. 

“St.  Paul  cannot  name  that  word,  ‘sinners,’  but  must 
straight  subsume  in  a  parenthesis,  ‘of  whom  I  am  a 
chief.’  ” — Hammond.  Works,  iv.  614. 

sub-sump  '-tion  (p  silent),  s.  [Lat.  stt6=under, 
and  sumptio—a.  taking.] 

1.  The' act  of  subsuming;  the  act  of  including 
ander  something  more  general,  as  a  particular 
under  a  universal,  a  species  under  a  genus,  &c. 

2.  That  which  is  subsumed ;  the  minor  clause  or 
premise  of  a  syllogism. 

sub-sump  -tlve  (p  silent),  a.  [Subsumption.] 
Of  or  relating  to  a  subsumption  ;  of  the  nature  of  a 
subsumption. 


sub'-tack,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  taclc  (q.  v.).] 
An  under-lease ;  a  lease  of  a  farm  tenement,  &c., 
granted  by  the  principal  tenant  or  leaseholder. 
(Scotch.) 

sub-tan’-gent,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  tangent 
(q.v.).] 

Conic  Sections:  That  part  of  an  axis  included 
between  the  points  in  which  a  tangent  cuts  it  and 
the  foot  of  the  ordinate  through  the  point  of  con¬ 
tact.  The  subtangent  and  subnormal  are  projec¬ 
tions  of  the  tangent  and  normal  upon  the  axis  on 
which  they  are  taken,  or  to  which  they  are  referred. 
The  subtangent  and  the  subnormal  form  the  hypoth- 
enuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  whose  other  sides 
a[e  the  tangent  and  the  normal;  hence  the  square 
of  the  ordinate  of  the  point  of  contact  is  always 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  subtangent  and  sub¬ 
normal. 

sub-tar-tar’-e-sin,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  Tar¬ 
tarean  (q.v.).]  Situated,  being,  or  living  under 
Tartarus;  infernal. 

“From  the  infernal  bowers 
Invokes  the  sable  subtartarean  powers.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xiv.  314. 

*sub-tec’-tR-cle,  s.  [Lat.  subtectus,  pa.  par.  of 
subtego= to  cover  below?]  A  tabernacle,  a  covering. 
“  This  is  true  Faith’s  intire  subtectacle.” 

Davies:  Holy  Roode,  p.  20. 

*sub-teg  u-la  -ne-ous,  a.  [Lat.  subtegulaneus, 
from  sw6=under,  and  teo«loe=tiles,  roof.]  Under 
the  eaves  or  roof  ;  within  doors. 

sub-ten'-{]mt,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  English  tenant 
(q.v.).]  An  under-tenant ;  a  tenant  under  a  tenant; 
one  who  rents  a  house,  land,  &c.,  from  a  tenant. 

sub-tend’,  v.  t.  [Lat. subtendo, from  su&=under, 
and  tendo=to  stretch.] 

Geom. :  To  extend  under  or  be  opposite  to. 

“If  two  angles  of  a  triangle  be  equal  to  one  another, 
the  sides  which  subtend,  or  are  opposite  to  the  equal 
angles,  are  equal  to  one  another.” — Euclid,  I.  6. 

sub-tense’,  s.  [Lat.  subtensus,  pa.  par.  of  sub - 
tendo= to  subtend  (q.  v.).] 

Geom. :  A  line  subtending  or  stretching  across  ;  a 
chord  of  an  arc  ;  a  line  or  angle  opposite  to  a  line 
or  angle  spoken  of. 

“An  equal  subtense  (you  say)  subtends  an  equal  peri¬ 
phery,  a  greater  a  gi eater,  and  a  lesser  a  less.” — Barrow: 
Mathematical  Lectures,  lect.  22. 

sub-tep'-Id,  adj.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  tepid 
(q.  v.) .]  Moderately  warm ;  slightly  tepid. 

sub  ter-,  pref.  [Lat.]  A  Latin  preposition  mean¬ 
ing  under,  and  used  in  composition  with  much  the 
same  force  as  sub. 

*sub-ter’-flfl-ent,  *sub-ter’-flfi-ous,  a.  [Latin 
subterfluens,  pr.  par.  of  subterfluo= to  flow  under: 
swi>#er= under,  andj7wo=to  flow.]  Flowing  or  run¬ 
ning  under  or  beneath. 

sub'-ter-fuge,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Latin  subter* 
fugiu m,  from  Lat.  subterfugio=  to  escape  secretly: 
subter— xmAer,  secretly,  and  fugio=to  fly.]  That  to 
which  a  person  resorts  for  escape  or  concealment; 
a  shift,  an  evasion  ;  an  artifice  employed  to  escape 
censure,  or  the  force  of  an  argument,  or  to  justify 
opinions  or  conduct. 

‘  This  plea  the  king  considered  as  the  subterfuge  of  a 
vanquished  disputant.” — Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

siib-ter  po-§I  -tIon,  s.  [Pref.  subter-,  and  Eng. 
position  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  state  of  lying  or  being  situ¬ 
ated  under  something  else. 

2.  Geol.:  Used  of  the  situation  of  a  stratum  lying 
beneath  and  presumably  older  than  another  one. 
Opposed  to  superposition  (q.  v.). 

*sub’-ter-rane,  s.  [Subterranean.]  A  cave  or 
room  under  ground. 

“Josephus  mentions  vast  subterranes  in  some  of  the 
hills  in  that  part  of  Canaan  called  Galilee.” — Bryant: 
Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology,  iii.  503. 

*sub-ter-ran’-e-3,l,  a.  [Subterraneous.]  Sub¬ 
terranean. 

“To  set  down  here  the  grounds  of  my  paradoxical  con¬ 
jecture  about  the  effects  of  subterraneal  fires  and  heats.” 
— Boyle:  Works,  iii.  52. 

sub-ter-ra'-ne-an,  sub-ter-ra  -ne-ous,  adj. 
[Lat.  subterraneus,  from  sub  =  under,  and  terra— 
the  earth  ;  Er.  souterrain;  Sp.  &  Port,  subterraneo ; 
Ital.  sotteraneo,  sotterano.  ] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Being  or  lying  at  some  depth 
under  the  surface  of  the  ground;  situated  within 
the  earth  or  underneath  its  surface. 

2.  Bot. :  Growing  under  the  earth. 
*subterraneous-forest,  s. 

Geol. :  A  forest  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
It  may  be  recent  or  may  belong  to  a  more  or  less 
remote  geological  period.  [Dirt-bed,  Submarine- 
forest.] 

sub-ter-ra  -ne-oiis-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  subterrane¬ 
ous ;  -ly. ]  In  a  subterraneous  manner;  hence, 
secretly,  imperceptibly. 


*sub-ter-ran'-I-t^,  subst.  [Subterranean.]  A 
place  under  ground. 

“We  commonly  consider  subterranities,  not  in  contem¬ 
plations  sufficiently  respective  unto  the  creation.”  — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

*sub’-ter-rg,-ny,  a.  &  s.  [Subterranean.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Subterranean,  underground. 

“They  [metals]  are  wholly  subterrany :  whereas  plants 
are  part  above  earth,  and  part  under  earth.” — Bacon:  Nat. 
Hist.,  §  603. 

B.  As  subst.:  That  which  lies  or  is  underground. 

“We  see  that  in  subterranies  there  are,  as  the  fathers  of 

their  tribes,  brimstone  and  mercury.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist., 
§354. 

*sub-ter-rene’,  a.  [Lat.  subterrenus,  from  sub— 
under,  and  terras  the  earth.]  Subterranean. 

“The  earth  is  full  of  subterrene  fires.” — Sandys:  Trav¬ 
els,  p.  202. 

sub  ter-res’-trl-Rl,  adj.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng, 
terrestrial  (q.  v.).]  Below  the  earth. 

“  This  subterrestrial  country.” — T.  Browne:  Works,  ii.  209, 

sub'-tile  (or  as  sut'l),  *sub-t,il,  *sot-el,  *sot-il, 
*sot-ile,  *sub-till,  a.  [O.  Fr.  sotil,  sotyl ,  subtil , 
from  Lat.  subtilis=Am,  thin,  slender,  precise,  accu¬ 
rate,  subtle,  from  su6=under,  and  tela  (for  texla)  — 
a  web:  texo— to  weave;  O.  Sp.  &  Port,  subtil ;  Six 
sutil ;  Ital.  sot  tile.) 

1.  Tenuous,  thin;  not  dense  or  gross;  extremely 
fine. 

“  Aloft  the  subtile  sunbeams  shine.” 

Wordsworth:  Evening  Walk. 

2.  Delicately  constructed  or  constituted;  delicate, 
fine,  nice. 

“  More  subtile  web  Arachne  cannot  spin.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  77. 


*3.  Piercing,  acute,  sharp,  penetrating. 

“  Pass  we  the  slow  disease,  and  subtile  pain 
Which  our  weak  frame  is  destin’d  to  sustain.” 

Prior:  Solomon,  iii.  136. 

*4.  Characterized  by  acuteness  of  mind  or  intel¬ 
lect;  shrewd,  sharp,  discerning. 

*5.  Sly,  artful,  cunning,  crafty,  deceitful,  treach¬ 
erous. 

“  Think  you  this  York 
Was  not  incensed  by  his  subtile  mother 
To  taunt  and  scorn  you?” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  h 


In  senses  4  and  5  now  generally  spelled  subtle 
(q.v.). 


sub'-tlle-ly  (or  as  sut'l-ly),  adv.  [Eng.  sub¬ 
tile;  -ly.) 

1.  In  a  subtile  manner;  finely;  not  densely  or 
grossly. 

“  The  opakest  bodies,  if  subtilely  divided,  as  metals  dis¬ 
solved  in  acid  menstruums,  become  perfectly  transpar¬ 
ent.” — Newton. 


2.  Cunningly,  artfully,  subtly. 

“  His  lord  wel  coude  he  plesen  subtilly.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  612. 


sub’-tile-ness  (or  as  sut'l-ness),  s.  [Eng.  sub¬ 
tile;  -ness.) 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  subtile ;  thinness, 
fineness,  rareness. 

“I  propose  to  treat  of  the  erysipelas  from  cholericfc 
blood,  which  affects  only  the  outward  parts,  none  of 
which  escapes  its  tenuity  and  subtileness-” — Wiseman i 
Surgery,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vi. 


2-  Fineness,  acuteness. 

3.  Cunning,  artfulness,  subtlety. 

*sub-tll’-l-ate,  v.  t.  [Eng.  subtil(e) ;  -iate.)  To 
make  subtile,  rare,  or  thm. 

“  Matter,  however  subtiliated,  is  matter  still.” — Boylet 
Works,  iii.  39. 

*sub-tIl-i-a’-tion,  s.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  subtiliat- 
ing  or  making  thin  or  rare. 

“By  subtiliation  and  rarefaction  the  oil  contained  in 
grapes,  if  distilled  before  it  be  fermented,  becomes  spirit 
of  wine.” — Boyle:  Works ,  iii.  39. 

sub'-tll-I§m  (or  as  sut’l-Isjm),  s.  [Eng.  sub¬ 
tile)  ;  -ism.)  The  quality  of  being  subtle ;  subtlety. 

sub-til ’-I-ty,  s.  [0.  Fr.  sotilletS,  subtility,  from 
Lat.  subtilitatemAxccxis.  of  subtilitas,  from  subtilise 
subtile  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sub. 
tile ;  subtileness,  fineness. 

sitb-til-'i-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  subtiliz(e) ;  -ation.J 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  subtilizing  or  making  thin  or 
subtile. 

“  Fluids  have  their  resistances  proportioned  to  their 
densities,  so  that  no  subtilization,  division  of  parts  or  re¬ 
fining,  can  alter  these  resistances.” — Cheyne:  Philos.  Prin¬ 
ciples. 

2.  Fig. :  Refinement  or  subtlety  in  drawing  dis¬ 
tinctions,  &c. 


*K>ii,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  £ 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  d?L 


suburbial 


subtilize 
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sub'-tll-lze  (or  assfit'l-ize),  v.  t.&i.  [Fr.  sub- 

Miser.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  make  fine  or  thin ;  to  make  less  gross 
or  coarse. 

“Chyle,  being  mixed  with  the  choler  and  pancreatiok 
juices,  is  further  subtilized.” — Ray:  On  the  Creation. 

2.  Fig. :  To  refine ;  to  spin  into  niceties. 

“By  over-refining  and  subtilizing  plain  things.”  — 
Waterland:  Wor/cs,  viii.  65. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  refine  in  argument;  to  draw  over- 
nice  distinctions. 

“Qualities  and  moods  some  modern  philosophers  have 
subtilized  on.” — Digby:  On  Bodies. 

*sub’-tll-lz-er,  s.  [English  subtiliz(e) ;  -er.]  A 
splitter  of  hairs. 

“A  subtilizer  and  inventor  of  unheard  of  distinctions.” 
— North:  Life  of  Lord  Ouilford,  i.  118. 

sub-til-ty  (or  as  sut'l-tj),  *sot-el-te, '  *sot- 
el-tee,  *sub-til-tee,  s.  [O.  Fr.  sotilleti,  subtility.] 
[Subtility.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  subtile;  thin¬ 
ness,  rareness,  fineness. 

“Could  any  body  by  subtilty  become  vital,  then  any 
degree  of  subtilty  would  produce  some  degree  of  life.” — 
drew:  Cosmo.  Sacra. 


*2.  A  cunning  device;  an  intricate  device,  sym¬ 
bol,  or  emblem. 

3.  Refinement  or  niceness  in  drawing  distinctions 
or  the  like ;  over-nicety  or  acuteness. 

“Intelligible  discourses  are  spoiled  by  too  much  sub- 
tilty  in  nice  divisions.” — Locke. 

4.  Over-nice  distinctions  or  refinement ;  a  nicety. 

“Loading  him  with  trifling  subtilties,  which,  at  a 

proper  age,  he  must  be  at  some  pains  to  forget.” — Gold¬ 
smith:  Bee,  No.  6. 

f5.  Cunning,  artifice,  craft,  subtlety. 

“The  rudeness  and  barbarity  of  savage  Indians  know> 
not  so  perfectly  to  hate  all  virtues  as  some  men’s  sub¬ 
tilty.” — King  Charles:  Eikon  Basilike. 

subtle  (as  sut’l),  *sot-el,  *sot-il,  *sot-yl,  adj. 
[0.  French  sutil,  soutil,  from  Lat.  subtilis— subtile 
(q.  v.).l 

#1.  Th  in,  fine,  delicate,  subtile. 

“A  point  as  subtle  as  Arachne’s  broken  woof.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  2. 

2.  Sly  in  design ;  artful,  cunning,  crafty. 

“The  serpent,  subtlest  beast  of  all  the  field.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  495. 

3.  Characterized  by  cunning,  craft,  or  artfulness ; 
cunning,  crafty. 

“In  labyrinth  of  many  a  round,  self-rolled, 

His  head  the  midst,  well  stored  with  subtle  wiles.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  184. 

*4.  Acting  under  the  cover  of  a  false  appearance ; 
being  other  than  in  seeming ;  deceptive,  treacher¬ 
ous,  false. 

“Thou  subtle,  perjured,  false,  disloyal  man.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  2. 

5.  Characterized  by  acuteness  or  delicacy,  as  of 
thought,  mind,  workmanship,  or  the  like ;  acute  of 
intellect ;  discerning,  refined. 

“The  chief,  if  not  the  whole  difference,  between  the 
philosophical  necessity  of  our  subtle  moderns  and  the 
predestination  of  their  more  simple  ancestors.” — Bishop 
Horsley:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  19. 

*6.  Made  level  or  smooth  by  careful  labor. 

“Like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  subtle  ground.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  v.  2. 

Bnbtle-Witted,  a.  Possessed  of  subtle  intellect. 

“  The  subtle-icitted  French  conjurers.” — Shakesp. :  Henry 
VI.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  1. 


subtleness  (as  sutl-ness),  subst.  [Eng.  subtle; 
•ness.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  subtle ;  subtlety. 

subtlety  (as  sut  l-ty),  *sot-el-te,  *sut-tle-ty, 
subst.  [Eng.  subtle;  - ty .] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  subtle ;  artfulness. 


“Surely  a  father’s  blessing  may  avert 
Areptile’s  subtlety."  Byron:  Cain,  iii.  1. 

2.  Acuteness  of  intellect;  nicety  of  discrimina¬ 
tion. 

*3.  False  appearance;  deception,  illusion. 
“Unlearned  in  the  world’s  false  subtleties.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  138. 


Subt’-iy  (b  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  subfile)  ;  - ly .] 

1.  In  a  subtle,  crafty,  or  artful  manner ;  craftily, 
cunningly. 

2.  Nicely,  delicately. 

*3.  Deceitfully. 


8ub-ton’-Ic,  subst.  [Pref .  sub-,  and  English  tonic 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  Music :  The  same  as  Subsemitone  (q.  v.). 

2.  Pron.:  An  elementary  sound  or  element  of 
speech  having  a  partial  vocality ;  a  vocal  or  sonant 
consonant. 


sub-tor  -rld,  o.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  English  torrid 
(q.  v.).]  Approximately  torrid.  Applied  to  a  region 
or  climate  bordering  on  the  torrid  zone. 

sub-tract',  v.  t.  [Latin  subtractus,  pa.  par.  of 
subtraho— to  draw  away,  to  subtract;  sub = under, 
and  traho—  to  draw.]  To  withdraw  or  take  away  a 
part  from  the  rest ;  to  deduct ;  as,  to  subtract  three 
from  six. 

sub-tract -er,  s.  [Eng.  subtract;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  subtracts  or  deducts. 

*2.  The  number  or  quantity  to  be  taken  from  a 
larger  number  or  quantity ;  the  subtrahend. 

sub-trac'-tion,  s.  [Latin  subtractio,  from  sub¬ 
tractus,  pa.  par.  of  subtraho^ to  subtract  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  subtracting  or  deducting  a  part  from 
a  whole ;  deduction. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arith. :  The  act  or  operation  of  taking  a  lesser 
number  from  a  greater  of  the  same  kind  or  denomi¬ 
nation;  the  operation  of  finding  the  difference 
between  two  numbers,  or  the  operation  of  finding  a 
number  which,  being  added  to  the  lesser  of  two 
numbers,  will  produce  the  greater.  The  greater 
number  is  called  the  minuend,  the  lesser  the  sub¬ 
trahend,  and  the  difference  the  remainder. 

Minuend  . . .  943,652 

Subtrahend  . . .  256,349 


Remainder  ...  687,303 

2.  Algebra:  As  algebra  deals  with  negative  as 
well  as  positive  qualities,  the  minuend  (as  in  the 
example)  is  often  less  than  the  subtrahend.  The 
algebraical  difference  of  two  quantities  is  obtained 
by  changing  the  sign  of  the  subtrahend  and  adding 
it  to  the  minuend. 

Minuend  . . .  2x—2y—\z 

Subtrahend  . . .  2x-\-iy-\-bz 


Remainder  ...  x — Gy—9z 

3.  Law:  A  withdrawing  or  neglecting,  as  when  a 
person  who  owes  any  suit,  duty,  custom,  or  service 
to  another,  withdraws  it,  or  neglects  to  perform  it. 

“The  suit  for  restitution  of  conjugal  rights  is  brought 
whenever  the  husband  or  wife  is  guilty  of  the  injury  of 
subtraction,  or  lives  separate  from  the  other  without  any 
sufficient  reason.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  8. 


sub-trac'-tlve,  o.  [Eng.  subtract;  -ive.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Tending  or  having  power  to  sub¬ 
tract. 

2.  Math. :  Having  the  minus  sign  (— )  placed  be¬ 
fore  it. 


8ub  -trg.-h§nd,  subst.  [Lat.  subtrahendum,  neut. 
sing,  of  subtrahendus,  fut.  pass.  pa.  of  subtraho= to 
subtract  (q.v.).] 

Math.:  The  sum,  number,  or  quantity  to  be  sub¬ 
tracted  or  taken  from  another.  [Subtbaction, 

II.  1.] 

sub-trans-lu  -$ent,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  English 
translucent  (q.  v.) .  j  Partially  or  imperfectly  trans¬ 
lucent. 

sub-trans-par'-ent,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  English 
transparent  (q.  v.).j  Partially  or  imperfectly  trans¬ 
parent. 

sub-tri-an  -gu-l^ir,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  English 
triangular  (q.  v.).]  Nearly  but  not  quite  triangu¬ 
lar. 

sub-trl'-fld,  adj.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  English  trifid 
(q.v.).]  Slightly  trifid. 

sub-trl-he  -dral,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  trihe¬ 
dral  (q.  v.).]  Shaped  somewhat  like  a  three-sided 
pyramid. 

8ub-trlp  -le  (le  as  §1),  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
triple  (q.  v.).]  Containing  a  third,  or  one  part  of 
three ;  as,  3  is  subtriple  of  9. 

subtriple  ratio  (or  proportion),  s.  The  ratio 
or  proportion  of  1  to  3. 

“The  power  will  be  in  subtriple  proportion  to  the 
weight.” — Wilkins:  Math.  Magick. 


Sub-trip  -lI-CSite,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  trip¬ 
licate  (q.  v.).]  In  the  ratio  of  the  cube  roots; 
as,  J  .  J b  is  the  subtriplicate  ratio  of  a :  b. 

Sub-trop  -Ic-9.1,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  tropical 
(q.v.).]  Adjoining  the  tropics;  indigenous  to,  or 
characteristic  of  the  regions  adjoining  the  tropics. 

*sub-trfide',  v.  t.  [Lat.  sub=under,  and  trudo— 
to  thrust.]  To  insert  or  place  under. 

sub-tur-rlc'-q-late,  a.  [Prefix  sub-,  and  Eng. 
turriculate  (q.  v.).] 

ZoOl. :  Slightly  turriculate. 


8ub’-tu-tor,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  tutor  (q.  v.).] 
An  under  or  assistant  tutor. 


“He  [Earl,  Bp.  of  Salisbury]  had  been  his  [the  king’s] 
subtutor.” — Burnet:  Own  Time,  ch.  ii.  (an.  1645). 


sfi-bfi-lar’-I-Sl,  subst.  [Lat.  subula— an  awl.  So 
named  from  the  shape  of  the  leaves.] 

Bot. :  Awlwort ;  the  typical  genus  of  Subulandse 
(q.  v.).  Sepals  spreading]  petals  small,  white;  pod 
oval,  pointless,  with  turgid  valves  and  many  seeds. 
Subularia  aquatica,  the  sole  species,  is  a  small, 
submerged,  herbaceous  plant,  with  a  naked,  few- 
flowered  scape,  growing  on  the  gravelly  bottoms  of 
subalpine  lakes,  the  flowers,  even  when  fully  in 
bloom,  remaining  some  feet  below  the  water.  It 
occurs  in  Europe,  and  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia 
and  America. 

su-bu-lar'-I-dse,  subst.  [Mod.  Lat.  subularfia) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee?] 

Bot.:  A  family  of  Crucifers,  tribe  Diplecolobeee. 


su  -bu-l?ite,  su'-bfi-lat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  subula= an 
awl.]  Shaped  like  an  awl ;  awl-shaped,  nearly 
cylindrical,  but  tapering  to  a  point. 

su'-bu-ll,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  subuto= 
an  awl,  a  small  weapon  ] 

Bot.:  The  aciculse  or  sharp  processes  formed  by 
somefungals.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

su-bu-ll-cor -nl-g.,  tsu-bu-H-cor’-ne§,  s.  pi, 
[Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  subula=&n  awl,  and  cornu — 
a  horn.]  .  " 

Entom. :  A  tribe  of  Neuroptera,  or,  if  that  order 
be  divided,  of  Pseudoneuroptera.  It  contains  two 
families,  Ephemeridse  and  Libellulidse,  having  a 
common  character  in  the  form  of  the  antennee, 
which  are  short,  awl-shaped,  and  composed  of  few 
joints.  The  wings  are  membranous,  generally  much 
reticulated;  the  eyes,  especially  in  the  males,  of 
comparatively  large  size;  and  the  preparatory 
states,  as  in  the  Perlidee,  are  passed  in  the  water. 
The  group,  which  was  founded  by  Latreille,  is  by 
no  means  a  natural  one,  but  is  retained  for  the 
sake  of  convenience. 


su  -bu-H-form,  a.  [Latin  subula— an  awl,  and 
forma  =  form,  shape.]  The  same  as  Subulate 

(q-  v.). 

*su'-bu-ll-palp,  s.  [Subulipalfi.]  Any  individ¬ 
ual  of  the  Subulipalpi  (q.  v.). 


♦su’-bu-li-pal-pl,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat. 
subula—  an  awl,  and  Mod.  Lat.  palpus=  a  feeler.] 
[Palp.]  . 

Entom. :  Latreille’s  name  for  a  section  of  the 
Carabidse  (  =the  Bembidiides  of  Westwood).  The 
terminal  joints  of  the  maxillary  and  labial  palpi 
are  very  minute  and  acute. 

sub-um-bo’-nal,  a.  [Lat.  sub=under,  and  umbo 
(genit.  umbonis)  —  the  boss  of  a  shield.] 

ZoOl. :  Under  or  beneath  the  umbo  in  bivalves. 


*Sub-un-da  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  sub=under, and  unda 
=  a  wave.]  A  flood,  a  deluge,  an  inundation. 

sub-un'-gugl,  sub-un  -gul-al  (u  as  w),  a.  [Lat. 
sub=under,  and  unguis— &  nail.]  Under  or  beneath 
the  nail. 

Sub-un-gU-la'-tJt,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  ungulata  (q.  v.).] 

ZoOl.  &  Palceont. :  A  group  or  section  of  Ungu¬ 
lata  (q.  v.),  distinguished  from  True  Ungulates 

i Ungulata  Vera),  by  the  structure  of  the  carpus, 
'he  group  embraces  three  sub-orders,  Hyracoidea, 
Proboscides,  and  Amblypoda,  all  of  which  are  in 
many  classifications  treated  as  orders. 

sub'-urb,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  suburbium,  from  sub— 
under,  and  urbs= a  town,  a  city.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  outlying  part  of  a  city  or  town ;  a  part  with¬ 
out  the  city  boundaries,  but  in  the  neighborhood  of 
a  city;  as,  Evanston  is  a  suburb  of  Chicago.  (Gen¬ 
erally  used  in  the  plural.) 

“  But  shall  all  our  houses  of  resort  in  the  suburbs  be 
pulled  dovrnt” — Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  2. 

*2.  The  confines ;  the  out-part. 

“They  on  the  smoothed  plank, 

The  suburb  of  their  straw-built  citadel, 
Expatiate.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  778. 

*B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  suburbs. 

“It  will  do  well  for  a  suburb  humour.” — Ben  Jonson: 
Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  i.  2. 
su.b-fi.rb '-gin,  a.  &s.  [Lat.  suburbanus .] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to,  situated  in,  or  inhab¬ 
iting  the  suburbs. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  lives  in  the  suburbs  of  a 
city. 

*sub-firbed,  adj.  [Eng.  suburb ;  -ed.]  Having  a 
suburb,  or  something  resembling  a  suburb. 

“Bottreaux  Castle,  seated  on  a  bad  harbour  of  the  Nortfc 
sea,  and  suburbed  with  a  poore  market  town.”— Carets: 
Survey  of  Cornwall,  fol.  120. 

*sub-fir’-bl-gil,  *sub-Qr  -bl-gm,  *sub-fir-bl-cgtn, 
a. --[Eng.  suburb;  -ial,  -ian,  -ican.]  Suburban. 
“Poor  clinches  the  suburbian  Muse  affords, 

And  Panton  waging  harmless  war  with  words.” 

Dryden:  Macflecnoe,  86. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  gimidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  w’dre,  wplf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mate,  cfib,  cure,  unite,  cfir,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  tw. 


suburbicarian 
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succession 


sub-Sr-bl-car -I~an,  sub-fir'-bl-car-?,  adj. 

fLow  Lat.  suburbicarius,  from  Lat.  suburbium= 
a  suburb  (q.v.).]  Being  in  the  suburbs;  a  term 
applied  to  the  provinces  of  Italy  which  composed 
the  ancient  diocese  of  Rome. 


“The  pope  having  stretched  his  authority  beyond  the 
hounds  of  his  suburbicarian  precincts.” — Barrow:  On  the 
Pope’s  Supremacy . 


sub-vene',  y.  i.  [Lat.  subvenio=to  come  to,  to 
come  to  one’s  aid :  srt6=under,  and  venio=  to  come.] 
To  come  under  anything  as  a  support  or  stay ;  to 
arrive  or  happen  so  as  to  prevent  anything. 


“  A  future  state  must  needs  subvene  to  prevent  the  whole 
edifice  from  falling  into  ruin.” — Warburton:  Bolingbroke' s 
IPhilosophy,  let.  4. 


’  sub-ven-ta'-ne-ous,  adj.  [Lat.  subventaneus, 
from  sw6=under,  and  penfws^wind.]  Effected  by 
means  of  the  wind. 


“Suitable  unto  the  relation  of  the  mares  in  Spain,  and 
their  subventaneous  conceptions  from  the  western  wind.” 
— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ni, 

sub-ven'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  subventio,  from  subvert - 
turn,  sup.  of  subvenio=to  subvene  (q.  v.).] 

*1.  The  act  of  coming  under. 

“The  manner  in  which  our  Savior  is  said  to  have  been 
carried  up,  was  by  a  subvention  of  a  cloud  which  raised 
him  from  the  ground.” — Stackhouse :  History  of  the 
Bible. 


*2.  The  act  of  coming  to  relief,  aid,  or  support. 

3.  A  government  grant  or  aid ;  pecuniary  aid 
granted  ;  as,  a  government  subvention  in  aid  of  local 
taxation. 

sub-ven'-tion,  v.  t.  [Subvention,  s.]  To  sub- 
ventionize  (q.  v.). 

“The  new  German  subventioned  steamship  lines.” — 
London  Eoho. 

sub-ven'-tion-ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  subvention;  -ize.] 
To  grant  a  subvention  to ;  to  support  by  a  subven¬ 
tion;  to  subsidize. 

“The  managers  of  subventionized  theaters.” — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

sub-ven-tl-tious,  adj.  [Subvention,  s.]  Sup¬ 
porting. 

“Grant  them  any  subventitious  furtherance.” — Urqu- 
ha/rtt  Rabelais,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxxiii. 

;<sub-Verse',  v.  t.  [Latin  subversus,  pa.  par.  of 
subijerto— to  overturn,  to  subvert  (q.  v.).]  To  sub¬ 
vert,  to  overthrow. 

“Empires  subversed  when  ruling  fate  has  struck 
The  unalterable  hour;  even  Nature’s  self 
Is  deemed  to  totter.”  Thomson:  Autumn,  1,129. 
sub-ver'-sion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  subversionem, 
accus.  of  subversio.  from  subversus,  pa.  par.  of  sub- 
verto= to  subvert  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  subverting, 
overthrowing,  or  ruining ;  the  state  of  being  sub¬ 
verted  or  overthrown ;  utter  ruin,  destruction,  or 
overthrow. 

“The  utter  subversion  of  that  whole  realme.” — Sir  T. 
More:  Works,  p.  233. 

sub-ver'-sion-^r-jf,  a.  [Eng.  subversion ;  ■ary.'] 
Subversive,  destructive. 

sub-vers'-ive,  adj.  [Lat.  subversus,  pa.  par.  of 
subverto— to  subvert  (q.  v.).]  Tending  to  subvert  or 
overthrow;  having  a  tendency  to  overthrow  and 

ruin. 

“  Utterly  subversive  of  liberty,  estimation,  and  pru¬ 
dence.” — Search:  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  iii.,  ch.  xxv. 

sub-vert',  v.  t.  [Fr.  subvertir,  from  Lat.  subverto, 
from  s«h=under,  and  verto=  to  turn.] 

1.  To  overthrow  from  the  foundation ;  to  overturn  ; 
to  ruin  utterly  ;  to  destroy. 

“Strong  to  subvert  our  noxious  qualities.” 

.  Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ix. 

2.  To  corrupt,  to  confound,  to  pervert. 

“Strive  not  about  words  to  no  purpose,  but  to  the  sub¬ 
verting  of  the  hearers.” — 2  Timothy  ii.  14. 

3.  To  upset,  to  overturn. 

“  Beneath  one  foot  a  subverted  vase,  expressive  of  her 
oharacter  as  a  nymph  of  the  fountains.” — Wilson:  Pre¬ 
historic  Annals  of  Scotland,  ii.  39. 
sub-vert  -?mt,  sub-vert  -ed,  a.  [Subvert.] 
Her. :  Reversed  ;  turned  upside  down  or  contrary 
to  the  natural  position  or  usual  way  of  bearing. 

s&b-vert'-er,  s.  [Eng.  subvert;  -er.]  One  who 
subverts  or  overthrows  ;  an  overthrower. 

“The  injurious  subverters  of  revelation.” — Waterland: 
Oocas.  Reflections,  pt.  i.  (App.) 

sfib-vert'  I-ble,  a.  [Eng.  subvert;  -able.]  Capa¬ 
ble  of  being  subverted  or  overthrown. 

*siib-vir'-ile,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  English  virile 
(q.v.).]  Timid;  deficient  in  manliness. 

“People  of  subvirile  tempers.” — North:  Examen,  p.  549. 
♦sub-vul  -gijLr,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  vulgar.] 
Somewhat  vulgar  or  common. 

“A  subvulgar  Diet  is  as  it  were  a  mean  between  the  accu¬ 
rate  and  vulgar.” — Venner:  Via  Recta,  p.  224. 


sfib-way,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  way  (q.  v.).] 
An  underground  way  or  passage ;  an  accessible 
passage  or  tunnel  beneath  the  street  surface,  in 
which  the  gas  and  water  pipes  and  sewers  are 
lodged,  so  that  they  can  be  examined,  repaired, 
replaced,  &c.,  without  disturbing  the  pavement  or 
obstructing  traffic. 

siib'-worlc-er,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  worker 
(q.  v.).]  A  subordinate  worker  or  help. 

“It  is  glorious  to  be  a  subworker  to  grace,  in  freeing  it 
from  some  of  the  inconveniencies  of  original  sin.” — South. 

sue  -eade§,  s.pl.  [Lat.  sttecws^juice.]  A  com¬ 
mercial  name  sometimes  given  to  green  fruits  and 
citron  candied  and  preserved  in  syrup ;  sweetmeats. 
^  *suc  -9e-dan,  *suc  -<)e-dane,  *suc~9e-da  -ne- 
um  (pi.  suc-$e-da'-ne-g,),  8.  [Lat.]  [Succeda- 
neous.1  One  who  or  that  which  supplies  the  place 
of  another ;  that  which  is  put  or  used  for  something 
else;  a  substitute. 

“Oh  for  a  succedaneum  then, 

To  accelerate  a  creeping  pen!” 

Cowper:  To  the  Rev.  William  Bull. 

suc-fje-da'-ne-ous,  adj.  [Lat.  succedaneus.] 
Supplying  the  place  of  something  else;  acting  or 
employed  as  a  substitute  or  succedaneum. 

“If  it  [the  Bolonian  stone  calcined]  be  but  exposed  to 
the  sunbeams  (to  which  I  have  found  other  strong  lights 
succedaneous)  it  will  not  only  in  a  few  minutes  acquire  a 
luminousness,  but  for  some  time  after  retain  it  in  the 
dark.” — Boyle:  Works,  iii.  315. 

succeed',  *suc-cede,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  succ6der, 
from  Lat.  succedo— to  go  beneath  or  under,  to  fol¬ 
low  after,  from  sue -  (for  su&-)=under,  and  cedo= to 
go;  Sp.  suceder ;  Fr. succedir.] 

A.  Transitive:  • 

1.  To  take  the  place  of ;  to  be  heir  or  successor  to ; 
to  follow  in  an  office. 

“Not  Amurath  an  Amurath  succeeds, 

Bat  Harry,  Harry.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  2. 

*2.  To  fall  heir  to ;  to  inherit. 

“If  not  a  feodary,  but  only  he 
Owe  and  succeed  thy  weakness.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  4. 

3.  To  follow ;  to  come  after ;  to  be  subsequent  or 
consequent  to. 

“The  curse  of  heaven  and  men  succeed  their  evils!” 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  i.  4. 

*4.  To  make  successful,  to  prosper,  to  promote. 

“  Now  frequent  trines  the  happier  lights  among  .  .  . 

Will  gloriously  the  new  laid  work  succeed.” 

Dry  den :  Annus  Mirabilis,  ccxcii. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  go  undercover. 

“Will  you  to  the  cooler  cave  succeed, 

Whose  mouth  the  curling  vines  have  overspread?” 

Dry  den:  Virgil;  Eel.  v.  7. 

*2.  To  approach. 

“Who  ever  as  he  saw  him  nigh  succeed 
Gan  cry  aloud  with  horrible  affright.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  iv.  8. 

3.  To  follow  in  order ;  to  be  subsequent ;  to  come 
after;  to  come  next  or  in  the  place  of  another 
which  has  preceded. 

“  While  low  delights  succeeding  fast  behind, 

In  happier  meanness  occupy  the  mind.” 

Goldsmith:  The  Traveler. 

4.  To  become  heir ;  to  take  the  place  of  one  who 
has  died,  resigned,  or  completed  a  term  of  office ; 
specif.,  to  ascend  a  throne  on  the  death  or  removal 
of  the  occupant. 

“No  woman  shall  succeed  in  Salique  land.” 

Shakesp .:  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 

*5.  To  come  or  be  handed  down  in  order  of  suc¬ 
cession  ;  to  descend,  to  devolve. 

“A  ring  .  .  . 

That  downward  hath  succeeded  in  his  house 

From  son  to  son,  some  four  or  five  descents.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  iii.  7. 

6.  To  be  successful  in  any  endeavor  or  undertak¬ 
ing  ;  to  obtain  the  object  or  end  sought  or  desired ; 
to  accomplish  that  which  is  attempted  or  intended. 

7.  To  terminate  or  turn  out  as  desired ;  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  ;  to  turn  out  successfully ;  to  have  the  de¬ 
sired  result;  as.  The  plan  succeeded. 

][  For  the  difference  between  to  succeed  and  to 
follow,  see  Follow. 

suc-$eed’-3,nt,  a.  [En g.  succeed;  -ant.] 

Her. :  Succeeding  or  following  one  another. 

siic-Qeed'-er,  s.  [Eng.  succeed;  -er.]  One  who 
succeeds  ;  one  who  follows  or  comes  after  or  in  the 
place  of  another ;  a  successor. 

“  The  true  succeeders  of  each  royal  house.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  v,  4. 

suc-9eed'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Succeed.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 


C.  As  substantive: 

I.  The  act  of  one  who  succeeds. 

*2.  Consequence,  result. 

“A  most  harsh  one  [language],  and  not  to  be  undeiv 
stood  without  bloody  succeeding." — Shakesp.:  All’s  Well 
that  Ends  Well,  ii.  3. 

suc-9en'-tor,  s.  [Low  Latin,  from  Latin  sub= 
under,  and  cantor=&  singer.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  inciter,  a  promoter,  an  insti¬ 
gator. 

“The  prompter  and  succentor  of  these  cruel  enter- 
ludes.” — Holland. 

II.  Music: 

1.  One  who  sings  the  bass  or  lowest  harmonized 
parts.  ( Annandale .) 

2.  In  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches,  the 
deputy  of  the  precentor ;  a  sub-chanter. 

*suc-9en-tiir'-I-ate,  v.  t.  or  i.  [Lat.  succenturi- 
atus,  pa.  par.  of  succenturio=  to  receive  as  a  recruit 
into  a  centuria  or  century.]  To  receive  recruits,  or 
as  recruits ;  to  supply  soldiers  for  the  missing ;  to 
recruit. 

success',  s.  [Fr.  succ&s,  from  Latin  successwm * 
accus.  of  successus,  from  succedo= to  succeed  (q.v.) .] 

*1.  The  termination  of  any  affair,  whether  happy 
or  unhappy  in  the  issue;  the  result;  more  espe¬ 
cially  (when  not  accompanied  by  a  qualifying 
adjective)  a  favorable  or  prosperous  result  or  ter¬ 
mination  of  anything  attempted;  fortune. 

“I  know  not  what  the  success  will  be,  my  lord  ;  but  the 
attempt  I  vow.” — Shakesp.:  All’s  Well,  iii.  6. 

2.  A  successful  undertaking  or  attempt ;  specific¬ 
ally,  successful  results  of  warlike  operations. 

“Swell’d  with  our  late  successes  on  the  foe.” 

Dryden:  Annus  Mirabilis,  cox. 

*3.  Succession  ;  order  of  following  one  another. 

“All  the  sons  of  these  five  brethren  reign’d 
By  due  success,  and  all  their  nephews  late, 

Even  thrice  eleven  descents,  the  crown  retained.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  45. 

*suc-9ess'-3,-rjf,  s.  [Eng.  success;  -ary.]  Suc¬ 
cession. 

“My  peculiar  honors,  not  derived 
From  successary,  but  purchased  with  my  blood.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Laws  of  Candy,  i.  2. 

suc-9ess'-ful,  adj.  [Eng.  success;  -ful{l).]  Re¬ 
sulting  in  or  having  success;  obtaining  or  termi¬ 
nating  in  the  accomplishment  or  obtaining  of  what 
is  wished  or  intended  ;  hence,  prosperous,  fortu¬ 
nate,  happy.  (Applied  to  persons  and  things.) 

“I  should  be  willing,  sir,  to  think  it  was  a  young  man’s 
rashness,  or  perhaps  the  rage  of  a  successful  rival.” — 
Dryden:  Amboy na,  iii.  1. 

IF  For  the  difference  between  successful  and  fortu¬ 
nate,  see  Fortunate. 

success  -ful-ly,  adv.  [English  successful ;  -ly.] 
In  a  successful  manner ;  with  good  success ;  pros¬ 
perously,  happily,  fortunately. 

“He  took  a  course  which  since  successfully 
Great  men  have  often  taken.” 

Donne:  Progress  of  the  Soul,  s.  1. 

suc-9ess'-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  successful;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  successful ;  prosper¬ 
ous  termination;  favorable  result  or  event;  suc¬ 
cess. 

“An  opinion  of  the  successfulness  of  the  work  is  as 
necessary  to  found  a  purpose  of  undertaking  it  as  the 
authority  of  commands,  or  the  persuasiveness  of  prom¬ 
ises.” — Hammond. 

sucres  -Sion  (ss  as  sh),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  s*ec- 

cessionem,  accus.  of  successio,  from  successus,  pa. 
par.  of  succedo=  to  succeed  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  following  of  things  in  order;  series  of  things 
following  each  other,  either  in  time  or  place  ;  co»- 
secution. 

“The  water,  instead  of  making  one  continued  shoot,  falls 
through  a  succession  of  different  stories.” — Gilpin:  Tour, 
vol.  i.,  §  8. 

2.  The  act  of  succeeding  or  coming  in  the  place  of 
another. 

“  Collateral  successions  are  taxed  according  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  relations,  from  five  to  thirty  per  cent,  upon  the 
whole  value.” — Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ii. 

3.  The  act  or  right  of  succeeding  or  coming  to  an 
inheritance,  office,  or  dignity ;_  the  act  or  right  of 
entering  upon  an  office  or  dignity. 

“The  question  of  Spanish  succession  was  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  to  William  at  a  private  audience.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

4.  An  order,  line,  or  series  of  descendants ;  line¬ 
age  ;  successors  collectively ;  heirs. 

“A  long  succession  must  ensue : 

And  his  next  son  the  clouded  ark  of  God 
Shall  in  a  glorious  temple  enshrine.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  331. 


1)611,  b6^;  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph-t 
•clan,  -tian  =  sham  -tion,  -sion  =  shim;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  d$L. 


succession-duty 

*5.  That  which  is  to  come;  the  future;  futurity. 

“  Make  them  exclaim  against  their  own  succession.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

*6.  The  person  who  succeeds  to  rank,  office,  or  the 
fike ;  a  successor. 

II.  Music: 

1.  The  order  in  which  the  notes  of  a  melody  pro¬ 
ceed.  There  are  two  sorts  of  succession,  regular,  or 
conjoint,  and  disjunct.  A  regular  or  conjoint  suc¬ 
cession  is  that  in  which  the  notes  succeed  each 
other  in  the  order  of  the  scale  to  which  they  belong, 
either  ascending  or  descending.  In  a  disjunct  suc¬ 
cession  the  melody  is  formed  of  intervals  greater 
than  a  second. 

2.  A  sequence  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  suc¬ 
cession,  and  passages  of  similar  chords  or  progres¬ 
sions  are  described  as  a  succession  of  thirds, 
fourths,  fifths,  sixths,  sevenths,  or  octaves,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

IT  (1)  Acts  of  succession  : 

Eng.  Hist.:  The  name  given  to  several  acts  of 
Parliament,  by  which  the  succession  to  the  crown 
was  limited  or  modified.  The  first  is  the  Act  7 
Henry  IV.,  c.  2,  declaring  Prince  Henry  heir-appar¬ 
ent  to  the  thrones  of  England  and  France,  with 
remainders  to  the  other  children  of  Henry  IV. 
Other  instances  occurred  in  the  case  of  Henry  VII., 
and  in  regard  to  the  successors  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
the  rights  of  James  I.,  Charles  I.,  and  Charles  II. 
The  most  important  is  the  Act  of  Settlement.  [Set¬ 
tlement,  IT.] 

(2)  Apostolic,  or  Apostolical  succession:  [Apos¬ 
tolic.] 

(31  Arms  of  succession :  [Feudal,  ]]•] 

(4)  Geological  succession  of  organic  beings:  The 
gradual  disappearance  of  species,  genera,  families, 
&c.,  throughout  the  world  as  geological  time  goes 
forward,  or  the  more  rapid  succession  of  one  group 
of  organisms  to  another  within  a  limited  area,  as 
the  adaptation  of  that  area  to  particular  forms  of 
life  changes,  by  water  giving  place  to  land,  salt  to 
fresh  water,  or  the  reverse.  Within  limited  areas, 
however,  the  same  type  often  persists  from  the 
later  Tertiary  to  the  present  day ;  as  in  South 
America,  where  the  Sloth  and  Armadillo  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  gigantic  Edentates  like  Megatherium  and 
Glyptodon. 

(5)  Law  of  succession :  The  law  or  rule  according 
to  which  the  succession  to  the  property  of  deceased 
persons  is  regulated.  In  general  this  law  obtains 
only  in  cases  in  which  the  deceased  person  has  died 
intestate,  or  in  which  the  power  of  bequeathing 
property  by  will  is  limited  by  the  legislature.  In 
England  primogeniture  is  the  general  rule  in  cases 
of  real  estate,  the  eldest  son  and  his  issue  taking 
the  whole  of  the  freehold  estate  ;  and,  failing  such 
stock,  the  next  eldest  son,  and  so  on.  This  rule  is, 
however,  subject  to  dower — generally  one-third  to 
the  widow  of  the  intestate.  When  males  fail  the 
daughters  succeed,  but  they  take,  not  in  order  of 
seniority,  but  altogether.  When  there  is  no  lineal 
descendant,  the  nearest  lineal  ancestor  succeeds.  In 
regard  to  movable  property  no  right  of  primogeni¬ 
ture  nor  preference  of  males  over  females  is  recog¬ 
nized,  the  property  being  divided  in  equal  propor¬ 
tions  among  the  children  or,  failing  them,  the 
nearest  kinsmen  of  the  deceased,  without  respect  to 
sex  or  seniority.  In  the  United  States  each  state 
has  its  own  law  of  succession.  Usually  succession 
Is  by  stirpes  or  root  (q.  v.). 

(6)  Succession  of  crops :  [Rotation.] 

(7)  Wars  of  succession: 

Hist. :  The  name  given  to  several  wars  in  Europe 
between  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  and 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
failure  of  an  heir  to  a  throne.  The  most  important 
were  that  concerning  the  Orleans  succession  to  the 
Palatinate  (1686-97),  closed  by  the  Peace  of  Rys- 
wick  ;  the  Spanish  succession  (1702-1713),  the  Polish 
succession  (1733-38),  closed  by  the  Peace  of  Vienna: 
the  Austrian  succession  (1740-48),  and  the  Bavarian 
succession  (1777-79).  The  second  was  the  most  im¬ 
portant  to  English  interests,  and  arose  from  the 
rival  claims  of  Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou,  grandson  of 
Louis  XIV,  and  of  Charles,  second  son  of  Leopold, 
Emperor  of  Germany,  to  the  throne  of  Spain.  The 
Grand  Alliance  between  England,  Holland,  and 
Austria  was  revived  by  William  III.,  and  the  war 
which  followed,  though  Philip’s  claim  was  ulti¬ 
mately  admitted,  is  famous  for  the  victories 
of  the  Allies,  under  Marlborough,  at  Blen¬ 
heim  (1704),  Oudenarde  (1708),  Malplaquet  (1709), 
and  the  capture  of  Gibraltar  (July  24,  1704)  by  the 
English  and  Dutch  fleets,  under  Sir  George  Rooke. 
The  war  was  practically  concluded  by  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht,  April  11,  1713,  between  France  and  the 
English  and  Dutch.  The  emperor  abandoned  the 
struggle  in  the  following  year. 

succession-duty,  s.  A  duty  imposed  in  Britain 
on  every  succession  to  property,  according  to  the 
value  and  relationship  of  the  parties  to  the  person 
from  whom  the  property  comes. 
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succession-sale,  s.  A  sale  of  the  estate  of  a 
deceased  individual  to  facilitate  a  division  among 
the  heirs. 

suc-9es'-siftn-al  (OS  assh),o.  [English  succes¬ 
sion!  -al.]  Relating  to  succession ;  implying  suc¬ 
cession  ;  existing  in  succession ;  consecutive. 

“  He  presented  a  calculation  of  the  costs  of  growing  a 
crop  of  autumn-sown  vetches,  and  a  successional  one  of 
brank.” — London  Daily  Telegraph, 

suc-9es'-sion-(il-ly  (ss  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng.  suc¬ 
cessional;  - ly. ]  In  a  successional  manner;  in  suc¬ 
cession  ;  consecutively. 

sucres -sion-ist  (ss  assh),sM&sf.  [Eng.swcees- 
sion;  -ist.]  One  who  adheres  to  succession,  espe¬ 
cially  to  apostolic  succession. 

suc-9ess'-ive,  a.  [Fr.  successif ,  from  Lat.  suc¬ 
cessive,  from  successus,  pa.  par.  of  succedo=  to  suc¬ 
ceed  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  successivo.] 

1.  Following  in  order  or  uninterrupted  succession ; 
consecutive  ;  following  in  regular  course,  as  a  series 
of  persons  or  things,  either  in  time  or  place. 

*2.  Having  or  giving  the  right  of  succession  to  an 
inheritance;  inherited  by  succession;  hereditary, 
legitimate. 

“  Countrymen, 

Plead  my  successive  title  with  your  swords.” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  i.  4. 

suc-9ess  -ive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  successive ;  -ly.'] 

*1.  By  order  of  succession  and  inheritance. 

“So  thou  the  garland  wear’ st  successively.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  4. 

2.  In  a  successive  manner  ;  in  a  series  or  uninter¬ 
rupted  course ;  consecutively. 

“We  .  .  .  successively  saw  a  remarkable  hill  near 

Santo  Espirito,  then  Cape  St.  Thomas,  then  an  island 
just  without  Cape  Frio.” — Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

*3.  Successfully,  completely,  fully. 

suc-9ess'-Ive-n.ess,  s.  [Eng.  successive ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  successive. 

“All  the  notion  we  have  of  duration  is  partly  by  the 
successiveness  of  its  own  operations.” — Hale:  Orig.  of 
Mankind,  p.  119. 

success-less,  a.  [Eng.  success ;  -less.  ]  Having 
no  success;  unsuccessful,  unlucky,  unfortunate; 
failing  to  accomplish  what  was  intended. 

“I  found  not  the  experiment  successless.” — Boyle:  Works, 
iii.  789. 

suc-9ess  -less-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  successless;  -ly.] 
In  a  successless  manner ;  unsuccessfully. 

“Thenshall  the  end  come,  to  wit,  when  the  gospel  hav¬ 
ing  been  preached  through  all  the  cities  of  Judaea  suc- 
cesslessly.” — Hammond:  Works,  iii.  121. 

suc-9ess'-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  successless ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  successless ;  unsuccess¬ 
fulness. 

“His  apprehensions  of  the  successlessness  of  his  en¬ 
deavors.” — Boyle:  Works,  vi.  20. 

suc-9es'-Sor,  *SUC-ces-SOur,  s.  [Fr.  successeur, 
from  Lat.  successorem,  accus.  of  successor,  from  suc¬ 
cessus,  pa.  par.  of  succedo=to  succeed  (q.  v.).]  One 
who  succeeds  or  follows ;  one  who  takes  the  place 
which  another  has  left,  and  sustains  the  like  part 
or  character.  (Correlative  to  predecessor.) 

“I  here  declare  you  rightful  successor, 

And  heir  immediate  to  my  crown.” 

Dryden:  Secret  Love,  v. 

*suc~9es-sor-y,  adj.  [Eng .  successor ; -y.\  Fol¬ 
lowing  in  line  of  succession. 

*SuC-9ld'-U-OUS,  adj.  [Lat.  swcci<Zwws=sinking, 
falling,  from  succido= to  fall  under,  to  sink  down; 
sub=under,  and  cado= to  fall.]  Ready  to  fall ;  fall¬ 
ing. 

suc~9lf '-er-oiis,  adj.  [Latin  swccMs=juice,  and 
fero= to  bear.]  Producing  or  conveying  sap. 

suc'cin,  suc  -9in-Ite,  s.  [Succinellite.] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  The  same  as  Amber  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  name  given  to  a  yellow  variety  of  garnet 
found  in  globular  aggregations  inclosed  in  asbestos, 
in  Switzerland. 

suc-9ln-am'-lc,  a.  [Eng.  succin [ic),  and  amic.] 
Derived  from  or  containing  succinic  acid  and 
ammonia. 

succinamic-acid,  s. 

Chemistry:  C  2  H  4  <  q  q  ^ .  Its  barium  salt  is 

obtained  by  leaving  a  solution  of  succinimide  and 
barium  hydrate  in  equivalent  proportions  to  evap¬ 
orate  over  oil  of  vitriol  and  recrystallizing  several 
times  from  weak  alcohol.  By  decomposing  with 
sulphuric  acid,  impure  crystals  of  succinamic  acid 
are  obtained,  which  soon  decompose  into  succinate 
of  ammonia. 


suscinic 

succin -3.-mIde,  subst.  [English  succin  (ic) ,  and 
amide.] 

CAem.;  C2H4-<qq^2N).  obtained  by  mixing 

ethylic  succinate  with  strong  aqueous  ammonia. 
It  forms  small  white  crystals,  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether. 

succin '-{l-nil,  subst.  [English  succin(ic),  and 

Chem.:  C4H402(C6H5)N.  Obtained  by  heating 
pulverized  succinic  acid  with  dry  aniline,  and  then 
dissolving  it  out  with  boiling  water.  It  crystallizes 
from  alcohol  in  fine  interlaced  needles  sublimable 
without  decomposition.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold 
water. 

suc-9ln-a-nil  -lc,  adj.  [Eng.  succinanil;  -ic.] 
Derived  from  or  containing  succinanil. 

succinanilic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C2H4<CO(C6H5HN)  _  prepared  by  dis¬ 
solving  succinanil  in  dilute  ammonia  and  alcohol, 
boiling  for  a  time,  and  neutralizing  with  nitric  acid. 
It  forms  elongated  laminae,  very  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  more  soluble  in  hot  water;  melts  when 
heate^  to  100°,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  decom¬ 
poses  into  phenyl  succinimide. 

succin-as'-phalt,  subst.  [Eng. succin[um) ,  and 
asphalt.] 

Chem. :  A  resinous  substance  resembling  amber 
obtained  from  the  granular  clay  iron  ore  of  Bergen. 
SUC  -9111-ate,  s.  [Eng.  succin[ic)  ;  -ate.] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  succinic  acid, 
succinate  of  ammonium,  s. 

Chem.:  C2H4-<^q^]\j]q.  Obtained  by  super¬ 
saturating  succinic  acid  with  ammonia,  and  leav¬ 
ing  it  to  evaporate  over  quicklime.  It  crystallizes 
in  hexagonal  prisms  ;  specific  gravity,  1’367 ;  very 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

suc'-9in-at-ed,  a.  [Eng.  succinat(e)  ;,-ed.]  Com¬ 
bined  with  or  containing  succinic  acid. 

succinct’,  a.  [Lat.  swec*ncfws=prepared,  short, 
small,  contracted,  pa.  par.  of  succingo=to  gird 
below,  to  gird  or  tuck  up:  sm6= under,  and  cingo= 
to  gird.] 

*1.  Lit. :  Tucked  up,  girded  up  so  as  to  leave  the 
legs  free. 

“  His  habit  fit  for  speed  succinct.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  643. 

2.  Fig. :  Compressed  into  few  words ;  character¬ 
ized  by  verbal  brevity  ;  brief,  short,  concise. 

“  A  tale  should  be  judicious,  clear,  succinct, 

The  language  plain,  and  incidents  well  link’d.” 

Cowper:  Conversation,  235. 

tsuc-cinc-ti,  s.  pi.  [Masc.  pi.  of  Lat.  succinc- 
tus.]  [Succinct.] 

Entom. :  Girted ;  a  term  applied  to  the  chrysalids 
of  the  Papilionidse,  which  are  not  only  attached 
by  the  tail,  but  also  supported  by  a  belt  of  silk 
passing  round  the  middle  of  the  body  and  fixed 
firmly  on  each  side.  ( Newman .) 

suc-9inct  -ly,  adv.  [Eng.  succinct;  -ly.]  In  a 
succinct  manner ;  briefly,  concisely,  shortly. 

“  He  [John  Pell]  hath  also  succinctly  and  clearly 
demonstrated  the  second  and  tenth  books  of  Euclid.” — 
Wood:  Fasti  Oxon.,  vol.  ii.  , 

suc-9inct'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  succinct;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  succinct ;  brevity,  concise¬ 
ness. 

“  In  fine,  brevity  and  succinctness  of  speech  is  that 
which,  in  philosophy  or  speculation,  we  call  maxim,  and 
first  principle.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  4. 

succin  '-e-g,,  s.  [Lat.  succineus=oi  or  pertaining 
to  amber.] 

Zoology  dk  Palceont.:  Amber-snail,  a  genus  of 
Helicidse  (q.  v.),  with  155  recent  species,  universally 
distributed.  Shell  imperforate,  thin,  ovate  or  ob¬ 
long  ;  spine  small,  aperture  large ;  columella  and 
peristome  simple,  acute  ;  animal  large,  with  short 
thick  tentacles  and  broad  foot ;  lingnal  teeth  like 
Helix  (q.  v.).  These  snails  inhabit  damp  places,  but 
rarely  enter  the  water. 

suc-9ln-ell'-lte,  s.  [Lat.  succinum— amber.] 

Min. :  A  name  given  by  Dana  to  an  orthorhombic, 
mineral  substance  obtained  from  amber  by  d  i still 
tion.  Hardness,  1*0 ;  specific  gravity,  1’55;  luster, 
vitreous ;  colorless  or  white  ;  odor,  aromatic  ;  solu¬ 
ble  in  water.  Composition:  Carbon,  40’ 7  ;  hydrogen, 
5'1 ;  oxygen,  54‘2=100. 

suc-9111-eu' -pi-one,  s.  [Lat.  succin(um)  =amber, 
and  Eng.  eupione.] 

Chem. :  A  name  applied  by  Eisner  to  a  very  light 
oil,  obtained  by  rectifying  oil  of  amber  with  sul¬ 
phuric  acid.  [Watts.) 

succin  -ic,  a.  [Eng.  succin[um );  -ic.]  Derived 
from  or  contained  in  amber. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  a,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  lew! 


succinic- acid 
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succinic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C4H604=C2H4 Volatile  salt  of 

amber.  A  dibasic  acid  belonging  to  the  oxalic 
series,  first  recognized  by  Agricola  in  1657.  It  occurs 
ready  formed  in  amber,  in  certain  plants,  and  in 
many  animal  fluids,  and  is  a  product  of  the  oxida¬ 
tion  of  fatty  acids  of  high  molecular  weight,  and  of 
the  alcoholic  fermentation  of  sugar.  It  is  prepared 
by  bringing  calcium  malate  in  contact  with  one- 
twelfth  of  its  weight  of  decayed  cheese,  suspended 
in  three  parts  of  water,  and  kept  for  some  days  at  a 
temperature  of  30°  to  40°.  Succinate  of  lime  is 
formed,  which  is  collected  on  a  filter,  decomposed 
with  sulphuric  acid,  purified  by  recrystallization. 
It  crystallizes  in  monoclinic  prisms,  is  readily  solu¬ 
ble  in  water,  less  easily  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in 
ether,  melts  at  180°,  and  boils  at  235°.  It  forms  neu¬ 
tral  and  acid  salts,  those  of  the  alkalies  being  very 
soluble  in  water.  A  characteristic  reaction  of  suc¬ 
cinic  acid  and  soluble  succinates  is  the  formation 
of  a  red-brown  precipitate  with  ferric  salts. 


succinic-anhydride,  s. 

po 

Chem.:  C2H4QQX).  Obtained  by  distilling  suc¬ 
cinic  acid  once  or  twice  with  phosphoric  anhydride. 
It  is  a  white  mass,  soluble  in  boiling  absolute  alco¬ 
hol,  and  deposited  from  the  solution  in  needles  on 
cooling,  insoluble  in  ether.  Melts  at  119*6°. 


succinic-chloride,  s. 

Chem.:  C,2H4 


Produced  by  distilling  suc¬ 


cinic  anhydride  with  phosphoric  pentachloride.  It 
is  a  fuming,  strongly  refracting  liquid,  boils  at  190°, 
and  with  water  yields  succinic  acid. 


succinic-ethers,  s.pl. 

Chem. :  Compounds  of  succinic  acid  with  alcohol 
radicals.  Ethylic  succinate=C2H4<CQQ^H5)0. 
Is  prepared  by  distilling  ten  parts  succinic  acid, 
twenty  parts  alcohol,  and  five  parts  strong  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  and  purifying  the  product  by  distilla¬ 
tion  over  lead  oxide.  It  is  an  oil,  boiling  at  214°; 
specific  gravity,  1*036,  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

Methylic  succinate=C2H4  <co(CH2)8  *s  sim^ar' 
ly  prepared.  It  forms  a  crystalline  mass,  dissolves 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  boils  at  198°,  melts  at  20°,  the 
liquid  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1*179. 

suc-Qin'-im-ide,  s.  [English.  succin{ic) ,*  and 
- imide .] 

CO 

Chem. :  C2H4  <  qqHN*  formed  by  the  action  of 

dry  ammonia  gas  on  succinic  anhydride.  It  is  ob¬ 
tained  in  large  transparent  crystals,  which  melt  at 
125-126°,  sublime  without  alteration,  and  are  easily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 
siic'-§m-Ite,  s.  [Succin.] 
suc'-§iu-6iie,  s.  [Eng.  succin(um) ;  -one.] 

Chem. :  The  name  applied  to  the  volatile  oil  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  distillation  of  neutral  succinate  of 
calcium.  Its  composition  is  uncertain. 

suc-fjin-o-sul-phur’-ic,  a.  [Eng.  succinite) ;  o 
connect.,  and  sulphuric.]  [Sulfhosuccinic.] 
suc  -§ln-0us,  a.  [Lat.  succinum— amber.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  resembling  amber, 
sue  -Qln-um,  s.  [Lat.]  [Amber.] 
suc'-9in-yl,  s.  [Eng.  s»ccw(«m)  ;  -yl.] 

Chem. :  C4H402.  The  hypothetical  diatomic  radi¬ 
cal  of  succinic  acid. 

*SUC-$I  -§ion,  s.  [Lat.  succisio ,  from  succisus, 
pa.  par.  of  succido— to  cut  down  :  sw6=under,  and 
ccedo=  to  cut.]  The  act  of  cutting  off  or  down. 

“Upon  waste  brought  and  assigned  in  the  sued  sion  o£ 
trees,  the  justification  is,  that  they  were  overthrown  by 
wind.” — Bacon. 

SUC-§Is'-ter-eiie,  s.  [Lat.  sued inum)= amber, 
and  Gr.  stereos^solid.] 

Chem. :  The  name  given  to  that  portion  of  Colo- 
phonium  succini  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  {Watts.) 

*suc-cl9.-ma'-tion,swf>sf.  [Lat.swb=under,  and 
clamo= to  call  out.  ]  Quiet  exhortation ;  suggestion. 

“Why  may  we  not  also,  by  some  such  succlamations 
as  these,  call  off  young  men  to  the  better  side.” — Transla- 
tion  of  Plutarch’s  Morals,  pt.  iii.,  p.  412. 

sue -cor,  succour,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  sucurre,soscorre, 
from  Lat.  succurro- to  run  under,  to  run  to  the  aid 
of  to  succor;  sub = under,  and  carrot  to  run;  Fr. 
seccmrir;  Sp.  socorrer;  Port,  soevorrer;  Ital.  soc- 
correre.]  To  run  to  the  aid  of ;  to  aid,  to  help  ;  to 
assist  in  difficulty  or  distress ;  to  relieve. 

“  To  succour  wasted  regions,  and  replace 
The  smile  of  opulence  in  sorrow’s  face.’’ 

Cowper:  Charity,  129. 


sue -cor,  suc  -cour,  *soc-oure,  *soc-ourse, 
*8UC-urs,  s.  [O.  Fr.  socors ,  from  Lat.  succursus, 
|rom  succurro= to  succor  (q.  v.).] 


1.  Aid,  help,  assistance ;  particularly  assistance 
that  delivers  from  difficulty,  want,  or  distress. 

“The  devotion  of  life  or  fortune  to  the  succor  of  the 
poor  is  a  height  of  virtue  to  which  humanity  has  never 
arisen  by  its  own  power ."—Tatler,  No.  4. 

2.  The  person  who  or  thing  which  brings  aid, 
help,  or  assistance. 

“  Hire  to  salue,  and  eke  hire  for  to  prey 
To  ben  our  help,  and  socour  whan  we  dey.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  13,461. 

f3.  iPl.) :  Troops  serving  as  an  aid  or  relief. 

“There  rode  the  Volsoian  succors.” 

Macaulay:  Battle  of  Lake  Regillus,  xiii. 
sue  -Cor-g,-ble,  a.  [Eng.  succor;  -able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  succored,  aided,  or  relieved ; 
admitting  of  succor. 

2.  Affording  succor  or  relief ;  helpful,  aiding. 

“If  the  physition  be  not  verie  answerable  in  liking  to 
the  patient,  perceiving  him  not  so  succourable  as  hee  de- 
sireth  or  would  have  such  a  physition,  shall  never  pro¬ 
ceed  successfully.” — Time’s  Storehouse,  780-2. 

suc'-cor-er,  s.  [Eng.  succor ,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
succors  ;  one  who  affords  aid  or  relief ;  a  helper. 

“  She  hath  been  a  s uccourer  of  many.” — Romans  xvi.  2. 
*Suc’-cor-ess,  s.  [Eng.  succor;  -ess.]  A  female 
helper.  iStanyhurst.) 

sue'-cor-Iess,  suc-cour-less,  a.  [Eng.  succor; 
-Jess.]  Destitute  of  succor,  aid,  or  help. 

“And  all  his  friends  and  souldiers,  succourlesse 
Perisht  but  he.” — Chapman:  Homer's  Odyssey,  v. 

sue  -cor- jf,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  chicory  (q.  v.).] 
Bot.:  Cichoriumintybus.  [Chicory.] 
suc-eos e  ,  a.  [Lat.  swccws=juice.]  Full  of  juice, 
suc'-co-tash,  s.  [N.  Amer.  Indian  m'  sickquatash 
=corn  boiled  whole!]  Green  maize  and  beans  boiled 
together;  originally  a  North  American  Indian  dish, 
sue  -co-trlne,  a.  [Socotrine.] 

*SuC'-eub,  s.  [Succubus.]  A  succubus  (q.  v.). 

“  Our  succub  Satanick  now  found, 

She  touched  his  soul  in  place  unsound.” 

I)’  Ur  fey:  Anthenian  Jilt. 

suc'-cu-ba,  s.  [Succubus.] 

.  sue  -CU-bine,  a.  [Eng.  succub  (us) ;  -ine.]  Of 
or  belonging  to  a  succubus  (q.  v.) . 

“  Oh,  happy  tne  slip  from  his  succubine  grip.” 

Barham:  Ing.  Leg.:  St.  Nicholas. 
sue'-eu-bous,  a.  [Latin  succubo=to  lie  under.] 
[Succubus.] 

Bot.  (of  the  J unger miannacece) :  Having  the  an¬ 
terior  margin  of  each  leaf  placed  below  the  pos¬ 
terior  margin  of  the  immediately  succeeding  one. 

suc'-cif-bus  (pi.  suc'-cu-bl),  siic'-cu-ba  (pi. 
sue  -CU-bse),  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  from  Latin  succuba=a 
strumpet ;  succubo=to  lie  under :  sw6=under,  and 
cubo= to  lie.] 

1.  Anthrop.  (of  both  forms) :  A  demon  believed  to 
have  the  power  of  assuming  the  shape  of  a  woman 
in  order  to  consort  sexually  with  men.  [Incubus, 
Lamia.] 

“This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  incubi  and  the  succubi 
those  male  and  female  nocturnal  demons  which  consort 
sexually  with  men  and  women.  We  may  set  out  with  their 
descriptions  among  the  islanders  of  the  Antilles,  where 
they  are  the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  vanishing  when  clutched; 
in  New  Zealand,  where  ancestral  deities  ‘form  attach¬ 
ments  with  females,  and  pay  them  repeated  visits;’  while 
in  the  Samoan  Islands,  such  intercourse  of  inferior  gods 
caused  ‘many  supernatural  conceptions;’  arid  in  Tap)  and, 
where  details  of  this  last  extreme  class  have  also  been 
placed  on  record.  From  these  lower  grades  of  culture  we 
may  follow  the  idea  onward.  Formal  rites  are  specified 
in  the  Hindu  Tantra,  which  enable  a  man  to  obtain  a 
companion-nymph  by  worshiping  her  and  repeating  her 
name  by  night  in  a  cemetery.  Augustine,  in  an  instruct¬ 
ive  passage,  states  the  popular  notions  of  the  visits  of 
incubi  .  .  .  yet  he  is  careful  not  to  commit  himself  to 

a  positive  belief  in  such  spirits.  Later  theologians  were 
less  cautious,  and  grave  argumentation  on  nocturnal 
intercourse  with  incubi  and  succubi  was  carried  on  till,  at 
the  height  of  mediaeval  civilization,  we  find  it  accepted 
in  full  belief  by  ecclesiastics  and  lawyers.” — Tylor:  Prim. 
Cult.  (ed.  1873),  ii.  189,  190. 

2.  Pathol,  (of  the  form  succubus)  ;  Nightmare. 
SUC'-CU-la,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  plain  axis 

or  cylinder,  provided  with  staves  or  handles  for 
turning  it,  but  having  no  drum. 

suc'-cu-len$e,  SuC-CVi-len-9^,  s.  [Eng.  succu¬ 
lent)  ;  -ce,  -cy.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  suc¬ 
culent  or  juicy;  juiciness. 

suc'-Cfl-lent,  a.  [French,  from  Lat.  succulent  us, 
from  succus= juice.]  Full  of  juice ;  juicy. . 

“As  the  leaves  are  not  succulent,  little  more  juice  is 
pressed  out  of  them  than  they  have  imbibed.” — Cook: 
First  Voyage,  bk.  i.  ch.  xviii. 

succulent-plants,  s.pl. 

Bot.:  Plants  characterized  by  the  succulence  of 
their  stems;  their  leaves,  or  their  whole  organiza¬ 
tion.  This  is  produced  by  a  remarkable  distension 


or  increase  of  the  cellular  tissue.  Their  organiza¬ 
tion  enables  them  to  derive  their  nourishment  from 
the  air  rather  than  from  the  ground,  and  flourish  in 
dry  places.  When  cultivated,  they  are  planted  in 
sandy  loam  not  too  finely  sifted,  and  require  very 
little  watering.  They  do  not  flourish  well  with 
other  plants,  but  should  have  a  greenhouse  of  their 
own.  The  succulent  orders  of  plants,  Cactacese, 
Mesembryanthemacese.  Crassulacere,  &c.,  are  not 
closely  akin  to  each  otner.  Succulence  may  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  any  structure,  and  extend  through  an 
order,  a  tribe,  a  genus,  or  a  species  only. 

*suc-cu-len'-tse,  s.pl.  [Fern.  pi.  of  Lat.  succu- 
lentus = succulent.] 

Bot.:  The  forty-sixth  order  in  Linnmus’ Natural 
System.  Genera :  Cactus,  Mesembryanthemum,  Se- 
dum,  Oxalis,  Fagonia,  &c. 

suc'-cu-lent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  succulent;  -ly.]  In 
a  succulent  manner ;  juicily. 

*suc  -cu-l0us,  a.  [Lat.  swccws=juice.]  Succu¬ 
lent,  juicy. 

suc-cumb'  (b  silent),  *SUC-C0mb,  v.  i.  [Lat.  sue- 
cumbo=to  lie  or  fall  under,  to  yield;  .9116  =  under, 
and  cumbo— to  lie;  Fr.  succomber.]  To  yield;  to 
sink  or  give  way ;  to  submit. 

“  The  smaller  and  feebler  animals  have  bent  and  accom. 
modated  themselves  to  changes  to  which  the  larger  spe¬ 
cies  have  succumbed.” — Owen:  Classif.  of  Mammalia,  p.  66. 

*suc-cum'-bont,  a.  [Lat.  succumbens,  pr.  par.  of 
succumbo=to  succumb  (q.  v.).]  Submissive. 

“  Succumbent  and  passive  to  her  desires.” — Howell:  Parly 
of  Beasts,  p.  2. 

*suc-cur  -sal,  a.  [Fr.  succursale= supplement¬ 
ing  a  parish  church  ;  dglise  succursale—&  chapel  of 
ease,  from  Low  Lat.  succursus=a  succor  (q.v.).] 
Serving  as  a  chapel  of  ease.  (Applied  to  a  church 
attached  as  a  relief  or  succor  to  a  parish  church.) 

suc’-cus  (pi.  suc  -91  ),s.  [Lat.=juice.] 

Pliarm. :  The  expressed  juice  of  a  plant  intended 
to  be  used  medicinally.  The  strength  of  the  juices 
varies  according  to  the  soil  and  situation  in  which 
the  plant  grows,  the  season  of  the  year,  &c.  Recti¬ 
fied  spirit  to  the  extent  of  one-third  the  volume  of 
the  juice  is  added  to  keep  the  latter  from  decompo¬ 
sition.  Five  succi  are  now  officinal,  viz.,  Succus 
conii,  scoparii,  taraxaci,  belladonnce,  and  hyoscy- 
ami.  (Oarrod.) 

*suc-CuS-sa'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  succussatus,  pa.  par. 
of  succusso,  a  freq.  from  succutio  (sup.  succussum ) 
=to  fling  or  toss  up ;  sw6=under,  and  quatio— to 
shake.] 

1.  A  trot ;  a  trotting. 

“  That  is  to  say,  whether  tolutation, 

As  they  do  term ’t,  or  succussation.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  I.  ii.  46. 

2.  A  shaking ;  succussion. 

suc-cus  -siOn  (ss  as  sh),  s.  [Lat.  succussio,  from 
succussum,  sup.  of  succutio=to  fling  or  toss  up.] 
[Succussation.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  shaking ;  a  shock. 

“The  angler,  desiring  bait,  has  only  to  create  slight 
succussion  of  the  soil  ...  to  lead  the  earthworm  to 
come  to  the  surface.” — Lindsay:  Mind  in  the  Lower  Ani¬ 
mals,  i.  63. 

2.  Med. :  A  method  of  exploring  the  state  of  the 
chest,  with  the  view  of  detecting  the  effusion  of 
liquid  within  any  of  its  cavities.  Succussion  con¬ 
sists  in  seizing  the  patient  by  the  shoulder  and 
communicating  a  smart  impulse  to  the  chest,  so  as 
to  make  any  liquid  which  it  may  contain  fluctuate 
to  one  side.  It  was  practiced  by  Hippocrates,  and 
is  still,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  use. 

fsuc-cus'-sive,  a.  [Eng.  succuss(ion) ;  -ive.] 

Geol.  (of  earthquake  action ) :  Characterized  by  a 
shaking,  and  especially  by  an  up  and  down  move¬ 
ment  in  place  of  tremulous  oscillation.  (Dana.) 

su9h,  *siche,  *soche,  *suilk,  *swich,  *swilc, 
*swilch,  *swulc,  adj.  [A.  S.  swylc,  swile,  swelc, 
cogn.  with  O.  Sax.  sulic;  O.  Fris.  selic,  selk,sullik, 
sulch,  suk;  Dut.  zulk;  Icel.  slikr ;  Dan.  slig ;  Sw. 
slik:  O.  Sw.  salik;  Ger.  solch;  O.  H.  Ger.  solich: 
Goth,  swaleiks.  The  A.  S.  swylc,  &c.,  are  from  siva 
=so,  and  He = like ;  thus,  such  is  a  corruption  of 
so-like .] 

1.  Of  that  or  the  like  kind  or  degree;  similar, 
like. 

“The  judgment  of  God  is  according  to  truth  against 
them  which  commit  such  things.” — Romans  ii.  2. 

If  Such  is  followed  by  as  before  that  which  is  the 
object  of  comparison. 

“  Tears  such  as  angels  weep  burst  forth.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.,  620. 

If  the  indefinite  article  is  used  with  such,  it  is 
always  placed  between  it  and  the  noun  to  which  it 
refers  ;  or  such  follows  the  noun  preceded  by  a  or 
an;  as,  such  an  honor,  such  a  view,  never  was  there 
a  man  such  as  he,  &c.  If  the  article  is  not  used. 


bdil  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph-f. 

-cian,  -tian  =  shgin,  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bcl,  deL 


suchosaurus 
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suctoria 


such  precedes  the  noun*  as,  such  weather.  Adjec¬ 
tives  may  come  between  such  and  the  noun,  as,  such 
fine  weather,  such  a  good  man.  Followed  by  that, 
such  introduces  a  consequence  or  result. 

“  The  birds  such  pleasure  took,  that  some  would  sing.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  1,101. 

2.  The  same  as  mentioned  or  specified ;  not  another 
vt  different ;  so ;  in  the  same  state  or  condition. 

“  It  eats  and  sleeps,  and  hath  such  senses 
As  we  have.”  Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

3.  Belonging  to  that  class. 

“No  promise  can  oblige  a  prince  so  much 

Still  to  be  good,  as  long  to  have  been  such.” 

Dryden.  {Todd.) 

4.  Certain.  (Used  to  indicate  or  hint  in  a  general 
and  indefinite  way  at  persons  or  things  already 
named  or  pointed  out,  or  which  could  have  been 
named  or  pointed  out  distinctly  if  the  speaker 
pleased.) 

“  If  you  repay  me  not  on  such  a  day, 

In  stfh  a  place,  such  6um  or  sums  as  are 
Express’d  iu  the  condition,  let  the  forfeit 
Be  an  equal  pound  of  your  flesh.” 

Shakesp. .-  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

6.  U sed  without  the  correlative=  so  great,  so  high , 
very  great,  very  much,  very  considerable,  so  good, 
so  bad. 

“I  could  come  to  such  honor.” — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives, 

a.  L 

K  *1.  Such  was  in  Middle  English  used  with 
numerals  in  the  sense  of  as  much  or  as  many. 

“The  length  is  suche  ten  as  the  deepnesse.” — Pilgrimage 
of  the  Manhode,  p.  235. 

2.  Such  is  often  used  adverbially  with  the  sense  of 
so ;  as,  such  terrible  weather. 

*3.  For  such  ...  as  the  oldest  English  used 
swyle.  .  ,  ,  swyle=such  .  .  .  such. 

4.  Such  and  such,  such  or  such:  Certain,  some. 
(Used  to  denote  a  person  or  thing  indefinitely  or 
generally. ) 

“I  have  appointed  my  servants  to  such  and  such  a 
place.” — 1  Samuel  xxi.  2. 

5.  Such  like: 

(1)  Of  the  like  kind ;  of  the  same  sort. 

“  Such-like  toys  as  these.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  1. 

(2)  Similar  persons  or  things  ;  so  forth  ;  et  cetera. 
(Used  at  the  end  of  enumerations.) 

“Virtue,  youth,  liberality,  and  such  like.” 

Shakesp..-  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  2. 

su-ch6-s<iu'-rus,  s.  [Gr.  souchos=an  Egyptian 
name  for  the  crocodile,  and  sauros=a  lizard.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Amphiccelia,  with  one 
species  from  the  Wealden  of  Tilgate  Forest. 

su§h'-wl§e,  adv.  [Eng.  such,  and  wise.']  In  such 
a  manner ;  so. 

suck,  *souke,  *souk-en,  *suke  (pa.  t.  *sek,  *sec, 
sucked .  pa.  par.  Hsoke,  sucked ),  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S. 
sAcan  (pa.  t.  sedc,  pa.  par.  socen),  suqan;  cogn.with 
Icel.  sjuga,  suga  (pa.  t.  saug,  pa.  par.  sokinn )  ;  Dan. 
suge;  Sw.  suga;  Ger.  saugen;  O.  II.  Ger.  sAgan; 
Wei.  sugno=to  suck;  swgr=juice;  Ir.  sughaim—to 
suck ;  sugh— juice  ;  Gael.  sug=U>  suck  ;  sitg>A=juice ; 
Lat.  sugo=to  suck  ;  sucus,  swccus=juice.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  draw  into  the  mouth  by  the  action  of  the 
lips  and  tongue,  which  serves  to  produce  a  vacuum. 

“The  milk  thou  suckedst  from  her.” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  3. 

2.  To  draw  something  from  by  the  action  of  the 
lips  and  tongue. 

“  I  can  suck  melancholy  out  of  a  song,  as  a  weasel  sucks 
eggs.” — Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  5. 

3.  To  draw  in,  absorb,  or  imbibe  in  any  manner 
more  or  less  resembling  the  act  of  sucking.  (Often 
followed  by  in,  out,  away,  &c.) 

“These  lubbers,  peeping  through  a  broken  pane 
To  suck  fresh  air,  survey’d  the  neighboring  plain.” 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  551. 

4.  To  draw,  to  drain,  to  extract. 

5.  To  draw,  as  a  whirlpool;  to  engulf,  to  swal¬ 
low  up. 

“All  the  under  passions, 

As  waters  are  by  whirlpools  suck’d  and  drawn, 

Were  quite  devour’d  in  the  vast  gulph  of  empire.” 

Dryden.  {Todd.) 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  draw  fluid  into  the  mouth;  to  draw  by 
exhausting  the  air,  as  with  a  tube. 

“  Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  v. 

2.  To  draw  milk  from  the  breast. 

“I  would 

Pluck  the  young  sucking  cubs  from  the  she-bear.” 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  1. 

IT  1.  To  suck  in : 

(l)  Lit. :  To  draw  into  the  mouth  ;  to  imbibe,  to 
absorb. 


(2)  Fig.:  Tocheat,  to  take  in,  to  deceive.  (Slang.) 

2.  To  suck  the  monkey:  [Monkey,  ][  (3).] 

3.  To  suck  up :  To  draw  into  the  mouth, 
suck,  *souke,  *sucke,  s.  [Suck,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  sucking,  or  drawing  with  the  mouth. 

2.  Milk  drawn  from  the  breast  by  the  mouth. 


sucking-fish,  s.  [Remora,  II.  1.] 
sucking-lice,  s.  pi. 

Entom.:  The  Pediculina  (q.  v.),  from  the  mouth 
being  converted  into  a  suctorial  organ. 

sucking-pig,  s.  A  young  pig  not  yet  weaned ;  a 
sucker. 


“Blessed  are  the  barren,  and  the  wombs  that  never 
bare,  and  the  paps  that  never  gave  suck.” — Luke  xxiii.  29. 

3.  A  small  draught.  ( Colloq .) 

“No  bouse?  norno  tobacco — Not  a  suck,  sir.” 

Massinger:  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  i.  1. 

*4.  Juice,  succulence. 

5.  A  sweetmeat.  [Bucket.] 

suck-in,  subst.  A  take-in,  a  cheat,  a  deception. 
(Slang.) 

suck-a-tash,  s.  [Succotash.] 

suck  ~en-er,  s.  [Eng.  sucken;  - er .]  [Sucken.] 

sucker  (l),s.  [Sugar.]  (Scotch.) 

suck  -er  (2),  s.  [Eng.  suck,  v. ;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  • 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  One  who  or  that  which  sucks  or  draws  with 
the  mouth,  especially  a  young  pig. 


“For  suckers  the  demand  was  not  very  brisk,  and 
prices  were  stationary.” — London  Standard. 

(2)  The  piston  of  a  suction-pump. 

“Oil  must  be  poured  into  the  cylinder,  that  the  sucker 
may  slip  up  and  down  in  it  more  smoothly.” — Boyle. 

(3)  A  pipe  or  tube  through  which  anything  is 
drawn. 

“  Mariners  aye  ply  the  pump 
So  they,  but  cheerful,  unfatigued,  still  move 
The  draining  sucker.”  Philips:  Cider,  ii. 


(4)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

(5)  A  round  piece  of  leather  having  a  central  per¬ 
foration  for  the  attachment  of  a  string  ;  when  ren¬ 
dered  flexible  by  wetting,  and  applied  to  a  smooth 
object,  as  a  stone,  the  adhesion  between  the  two 
surfaces  due  to  atmospheric  pressure  enables  the 
stone  to  be  lifted. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  hard  drinker ;  a  soaker. 

*(2)  A  sponge,  a  parasite. 

(31  One  who  extorts  money  from  a  candidate. 

(41  A  cant  name  for  an  inhabitant  of  Illinois. 

(51  A  sweet,  a  sweetmeat. 

(6)  A  foolish  fellow,  a  dupe.  (Slang.) 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  A  branch  which  proceeds  from  the  neck 
of  a  plant,  beneath  the  surface,  and,  as  it  emerges 
from  the  earth,  becomes  erect,  immediately  pro¬ 
ducing  leaves  and  branches,  and  subsequently 
sending  down  roots  from  its  base.  Example,  Rosa 
spinosissima,  Rubus  idceus,  &c.  When  a  sucker 
grows  rapdily,  gardeners  call  it  a  shoot. 

2.  Ichthyology  (pi.) : 

(1)  The  Cyprinodont  group,  Catostomina,  from 
the  lakes  and  rivers  of  North  America.  The  name 
is  sometimes  confined  to  the  type-genus,  Catosto- 
mus,  the  members  of  which  are  called  also  Stone- 
rollers  and  Red-horses. 

(2)  The  family  Discoboli.  The  space  between  the 
ventral  fins  is  occupied  by  a  round  disc,  by  means 
of  which  they  can  attach  themselves  firmly  to 
rocks.  (Cyclopterus,  Liparis,  Lump-sucker.] 

sucker-rod,  s.  A  rod  connecting  the  brake  of  a 
pump  with  the  bucket. 

suck-er,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Sucker,  s.] 


sucking-pump,  s.  [Suction-pump.] 

*suck-in-y,  s.  [O.  Fr.  souquenie .]  A  loose  frock 
worn  over  other  clothes. 

*suc'-kle,  s.  [Suckle,  n.]  A  teat. 

suc’-kle,  v.  t.  or  i.  [Eng.  suck,  v. ;  freq.  suff.  -le. ] 

1.  To  nurse  at  the  breast ;  to  give  suck  to. 

“  Our  jolly  hostess  nineteen  children  bore, 

Nor  failed  her  breast  to  suckle  nineteen  more.” 

Oay :  To  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  Ep.  2. 

*2.  To  suck. 


suck  -ler,  s.  [Eng.  suckl(e),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
suckles ;  a  suckling. 

“It  would  pay  to  transport  Bucklers,  or  even  weaned 
calves,  between  these  districts.” — Field,  Jan.  16,  1886. 

suck  -ling,  *sok-ling,  *  soke -ling,  *soke- 
lynge,  *  sucke-lyng,  s.  [Eng.  suck(le) ;  -ling.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  young  child  or  animal  not  yet 
weaned. 

“I  lately  saw 

A  lamb  stung  by  a  reptile;  the  poor  suckling 
Lay  foaming  on  the  earth.”  Byron:  Cain,  ii.  2. 


2.  Bot. :  Trifolium  repens  and  T.  pratense. 
su-cr5-dex’-trln,  s.  [Eng.  sucro(se),  and  dex¬ 
trin.] 

Chem.:  ^n12|r20n10)2’  ^  molecular  combination 

L12H22D11 

of  dextrin  and  cane  sugar,  discovered  by  Mr. 
G.  Lewin,  a  noted  English  chemist  among  the 
soluble  constituents  of  germinated  barley.  It 
forms  a  dry,  tasteless  powder,  soluble  in  50  per 
cent,  of  alcohol,  but  scarcely  soluble  in  alcohol  of 
90  per  cent.  Its  existence  is  probably  intimately 
connected,  with  the  transformation  of  the  starch 
molecule  into  cane  sugar  by  the  aid  of  the  vital 
vegetable  function. 


sii’-crfise,  subst.  [Fr.,  sucr(e) =sugar;  suff.  -ose 
(Chem.).]  [Cane-sugar.] 

SUC'-tion,s.  [O.  Fr.,from  Lat.  suctum,  sup.  of 
sugo= to  suck ;  Fr.  succion.]  The  act  or  process  of 
sucking  ;theremoval  of  atmospheric  pressure  from 
any  interior  space,  so  as  to  allow  the  atmospheric 
pressure  to  act  externally  ;  as  when  water  is  sucked 
up  through  a  tube,  the  air  being  exhausted  from 
the  latter  by  the  mouth,  the  pressure  of  the  exter¬ 
nal  air  on  the  fluid  forces  it  up  through  the  tube; 
the  act  of  drawing  into  the  mouth. 

“Sounds  (both  exterior  and  interior)  may  be  made, 
as  well  by  suction,  as  by  emission  of  the  breath;  as  in 
whistling,  or  breathing.”— Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  191. 

1[  Power  of  suction:  Capacity  for  imbibing  alco¬ 
holic  liquors.  (Slang.) 

“Werygood  power  o’  suction,  Sammy.” — Dickens:  Pick¬ 
wick,  ch.  xxiii. 


suction-chamber,  s.  The  chamber,  barrel,  or 
cylinder  of  a  pump,  into  which  the  fluid  is  delivered 
by  the  suction-pipe. 

suction-pipe,  s.  That  pipe  of  a  fire-engine  or 
other  pump,  which  conducts  water  from  a  cistern 
to  the  cylinder  of  a  pump. 

suction-plate;  s. 

Dent. :  A  dental  plate  retained  in  position  in  the 
mouth  by  atmospheric  pressure. 


A.  Trans.:  To  strip  off  shoots;  to  deprive  of 
suckers. 

“We  did  not  know  at  first  how  to  obtain  very  large 
thick  leaves,  until  instructed  by  an  old  negro  in  the  art 
of  suckering  the  plants.” — St.  James’s  Gazette,  Feb.  14, 1887. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  shoot  out  suckers ;  to  run  to 
suckers. 

suck-er-dom,  s.  [Eng.  sucker;  -<Jom.]  Suckers 
collectively  considered. 

silck'-et,  s.  [Suck,  n.]  A  sweetmeat  for  sucking 
or  dissolving  in  the  mouth. 

“The  Cisalpine  Buckets  of  gobbets  of  condited  bulls 
flesh.” — Bishop  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  16. 

suck-Ing,  *souk-yng,  *souk-ynge,  pr.  par.  &  a. 
[Suck,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit.:  Drawing  or  deriving  nourishment  from 
the  mother’s  breast ;  as,  a  sucking  child. 

2.  Fig. :  Very  young  and  inexperienced;  under¬ 
going  training ;  in  the  early  stage  of  a  career. 
(Colloq.) 

“You’re  a  young  barrister,  sucking  lawyer,  or  that  sort 
of  thing.” — Thackeray :  Newcomes,  ch.  v. 

sucking-bottle,  s.  An  infant’s  feeding-bottle. 

“He  that  will  say,  children  join  these  general  abstract 
speculations  with  their  sucking-bottles,  has  more  zeal  for 
his  opinion,  but  less  sincerity.” — Locke. 


suction-primer,  s.  A  small  force-pump  worked 
by  hand  and  used  in  charging  a  main-pump. 

suction-pump, s.  Acommonpump.  [Pump  (1), 
s.l.] 

suction-valve,  s. 

1.  Mech. :  The  valve  below  the  plunger  or  bucket 
of  a  pump.  It  is  lifted  by  atmospheric  pressure 
acting  upon  the  water  beneath  it,  as  the  plunger  is 
raised. 

2.  Steam-eng.:  The  valve  through  which  the 
water  is  drawn  from  the  h4t-well  into  the  feed¬ 
pump  by  the  rise  of  the  plunger. 

tsuck'-y,  suck  -Ie,  s.  Eng.  suck;  -y.] 

Bot.  (pi.) :  The  flowers  of  Trifolium  pratense. 

suc-tbr-I-a,  s. pi.  [Lat.  suctum,  sup.  of  supo= to 
suck.] 

Biol. :  A  name  given  by  different  authors  to 
various  groups  of  animals,  from  the  fact  that  the 
mouth  is  more  or  less  developed  into  a  suctorial 
rather  than  a  masticatory  organ. 

*1.  A  name  given  by  Cuvier  to  the  second  family 
of  his  Chondropterygians  ;  he  afterward  abandoned 
it  for  Dum6ril’s  name,  Cyclostomata. 

*2.  The  same  as  Aphaniptera  (q.  v.). 

|3.  An  order  of  Infusoria,  with  one  family,  Acine- 
tina.  It  is  now  generally  replaced  by  Kent’s  order 
Tentaculifera-suctoria,  of  his  class  Tentaculifera. 

4.  A  group  of  Annelida,  containing  the  Leeches. 
[Hirudinea,  Leech.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cfir,  rfile,  fill;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


suffer 


suctorial 
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siic-tbr'-I-3l,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  suctori(a) ;  English 
Adj.  suff.  -ah] 

1.  Adapted  for  sucking;  as,  a  suctorial  mouth, 
disc,  &c. 

2.  Living  by  sucking ;  as,  suctorial  birds. 

3.  Capable  of  adhering  by  suction ;  as,  The  lam¬ 
prey  is  a  suctorial  fish. 

*suctorial-crustaceans,  s.  pi. 

ZoOl.:  The  Siphonostomata. 

suc-tbr’-I-an,  s.  [Suctoeia.]  Any  individual 
member  of  any  of  the  groups  of  Suctoria  (q.  v.). 

BUC-tor'-i-OuS,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  suctori(a) ;  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ous.]  The  same  as  Suctobiae  (q.  v.). 

“  The  larvae  of  Dytisci  fixing  themselves  by  their  sudor- 
tows  mandibles  to  the  body  of  fish.” — Kirby  &  Spence: 
Entomology,  i.  167. 

sud,  v.  t.  [Suds.]  To  cover  with  drift-sand  in  a 
flood. 

sfi’-dak,  s.  [  Russ.] 

Ichthyoid  Lucioperca  sandra ,  one  of  the  Pike- 
perches,  *rom  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Europe.  The 
roe  is  made  into  a  kind  of  caviare  by  the  Russians. 

SU-dam  -in-3,  s-  Pi •  [Modern  Latin,  from  Latin 
SMdor=sweat.] 

Pathology :  Minute  transparent  vesicles  arising 
on  the  skm  toward  the  favorable  termination  of 
various  diseases  which  have  been  attended  by  per¬ 
spiration,  as  acuter  heumatism,  typhus,  scarlatina, 
enteric  fever,  &c.  They  are  developed  chiefly  on 
the  front  of  the  abdomen  and  the  chest.  They  are 
smaller  than  miliary  vesicles,  which  are  opaque, 
instead  of  transparent.  They  are  placed  under  the 
order  Yesiculee. 

♦su'-da-rjf,  *su-da-rie,  *su-da-rye,  s.  [Lat. 
sudarium ,  from  sudor = sweat.]  A  napkin,  a  hand¬ 
kerchief. 

“  Here  a  monk  fumbled  at  the  sick  man’s  mouth 
With  some  undoubted  relic — a  sudary 
Of  the  Virgin.”  B.  Browning:  Paracelsus,  iii. 

♦sp-da  -tion,  s.  [Latin  sudatio,  from  sudo=  to 
sweat.]  The  act  of  sweating ;  sweat. 

su-dp-tbr'-l-um,  s.  [Lat.,  fromsu<Jo=to  sweat.] 
A  hot-air  bath  for  promoting  perspiration. 
su'-d3-tor-^,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  sudatorium.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  hot-house,  a  sweating-bath. 

“  Lacedaemonius  orbis  is  taken  for  a  sudatory .” — Holy - 
day:  Juvenal,  p.  224. 

B.  As  adj.:  Sweating,  perspiring. 

sud  -den,  *  sod-ain,  *  sod-ayne,  *  sod-ein, 
*sod-en,  *sod-eyn,  *sud-dain,  *sud-dein,  *sud- 

eyn,  a.,  adv.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  sodain,  sudain  (French 
soudain ),  from  Low  Latin  subitanus;  Latin  subi- 
taneus,  from  sw6itws=sudden,  lit.=that  which  has 
come  stealthily,  from  subeo=  to  go  or  come  stealth¬ 
ily:  stt6=under  (hence,  secretly),  and  eo= to  go  ;  Sp. 
&  Port,  subitaneo;  Ital.  subitano,  subitaneo.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Happeningwithout  anynotice,  orwith  scarcely 
a  moment’s  notice ;  coming  on  or  happening  instan¬ 
taneously,  unexpected^  or  without  the  usual 
preparations,  notice,  or  signs. 

“Their  secret  and  sudden  arrival.” — Shakesp.:  Rape  of 
Luerece.  (  Arg. ) 

2.  Hastily  put  in  use,  prepared,  or  employed; 

quick,  rapid. 

“  Which  reformation  must  be  sudden.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  v.  3. 

*3.  Hasty,  violent,  rash,  precipitate. 

“He’s  sudden  if  a  thing  comes  in  his  head.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  v.  6. 

*B.  As  adv.:  Suddenly. 

“  Then  sudden  waxed  wroth,  and  all  she  knew  not  why.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  76. 

*c.  As  subst. :  Something  unexpected  or  unlooked 
for ;  a  surprise. 

“I  would  wish  parents  to  mark  heedfully  the  witty 
excuses  of  their  children,  especially  at  suddains  and  sur- 
prizals.” — Reliquiae  Wottoniance,  p.  84. 

U  On  a  sudden,  Of  a  sudden,  *0n  the  sudden,  *  Upon 
the  sudden:  Unexpectedly;  sooner  than  was  ex¬ 
pected;  suddenly. 

“  When  you  have  a  mind  to  leave  your  master,  grow  rude 
and  saucy  on  a  sudden,  and  beyond  your  usual  behavior.” 
— Swift:  Instruct,  to  Servants. 

sud-den-ljr,  *sod-ain-ly,  *sod-ein-ly,  *sod- 
en-ly,  *sod-en-lee,  *sod-eyn-li,  adv.  [Eng.  sud¬ 
den;  - ly .]  In  a  sudden  or  unexpected  manner; 
unexpectedly,  hastily ;  without  premeditation  or 
preparation. 

“You  shall  find  three  of  your  argosies 
Are  richly  come  to  harber  suddenly.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  v. 

sud -den-ness,  s.  [English  sudden ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sudden  ;  a  coming  or  hap¬ 
pening  suddenly  or  unexpectedly. 

“The  fury  and  suddenness  of  the  storm  which  had  burst 
upon  him.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 


sud  '-den- 1^,  s.  [Eng.  sudden;  -ty.]  The  state  of 
being  sudden ;  suddenness. 

II  Ono  suddenty :  Suddenly ;  of  a  sudden. 

“  It  is  not  likely  that  he  should  have  joined  them  on  a 
Suddenty." — Scott:  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  xviii. 

siid'-der,  a.  &  s.  [Hind,  sudr.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Chief.  ( Anglo-Indian .) 

IT  The  word  is  often  used  in  connection  with  the 
Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut,  formerly  the  chief  civil, 
and  the  Sudder  Miaamut  Adawlut,  formerly  the 
chief  criminal  court  of  j ustice  at  Calcutta.  But  by 
24  &25Vict.,  c.  104,  passed  in  1861,  a  High  Court  was 
constituted  at  each  presidency  seat  out  of  the 
Supreme,  and  Sudder  Courts,  with  jurisdiction  in 
both  civil  and  criminal  cases,  though  an  appeal 
may  be  taken  from  its  decision  to  the  Judicial  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Privy  Council  in  London. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  The  chief  criminal  court  at  Calcutta.  [A.  If.] 
2.  The  chief  seat  or  headquarters  of  government, 
as  distinguished  from  the  mofussil,  or  interior  of 
the  country. 

su  -dis,  s.  [Lat.=a  kind  of  pike.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Scopelidse,  from  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  Akin  to  Paralepis  (q.  v.),  but  differing 
slightly  in  the  dentition. 

Sii’-dor,  s.  [Lat.]  Sweating,  perspiration, 
sudor-anglicanus,  s. 

Med.:  The  sweating-sickness  (q.  v.). 
su-dor-if  '-Sr-ous,  adj.  [Lat.swdor=sweat,  and 
fero=  to  bear,  to  produce.]  Producing  or  secreting 
perspiration. 

sudoriferous-glands,  s.pl. 

.  Anat. :  Glands  which  secrete  or  excrete  perspira¬ 
tion;  sweat  glands.  They  are  found  in  varying 
numbers,  in  most  parts  of  the  skin.  Each  gland 
consists  of  a  long  tube  coiled  into  a  knot  near  the 
closed  end,  which  is  situated  in  the  cutaneous  cel¬ 
lular  tissue  and  constitutes  the  gland  proper,  and 
a  straight,  undulate,  or  spiral  duct  traversing  the 
skin  perpendicularly,  to  terminate  upon  its  surface 
between  the  papillse.  Krause  estimated  thatnearly 
2,800  exist  on  a  square  inch  of  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
and  400  to  600  on  an  equal  space  of  the  back  and 
lower  limbs.  Called  also  Sudoriparous  glands. 

su-dor-if -Ic,  *su-dor-if-ick,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  sudor- 
ifique,  from  Lat.  sudorificus,  from  sudor = sweat,  and 
facio— to  make.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Causing  or  producing  sweating. 

“  Physicians  may  well  provoke  sweat  in  bed  by  bottles, 
with  a  decoction  of  sudorifUsk  herbs  in  hot  water.” — 
Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  706. 

2.  Secreting  perspiration. 

“By  excitation  of  the  sudorific  glands.” — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  medicine  that  produces  or  pro¬ 
motes  perspiration.  [Diaphobetic,  If.] 

“  Opium  proves  .  .  .  commonly  a  great  sudoriflck 
— Boyle:  Works,  ii.  188. 

*su-dor-ip'-3r-ous,  a.  [Lat.  swdor=sweat,  and 
pario=  to  produce.]  Producing  sweat;  sudorifer¬ 
ous. 

sudoriparous-glands,  s.  pi.  [Sudobieeeous- 
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*SU  -dor-Ous,  adj.  [Lat.  sudorus,  from  sudor= 
sweat.]  Consisting  of  sweat. 

“The  strigments  and  sudorous  adhesions  from  men’s 
hands.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

sfi’-dra,  s.  [Soodba.] 

sud§  subst.  pi.  [Prop,  things  sodden,  from  seethe 
(q.  v.) ;  cf.  O.  But.  zode= a  seething,  boiling;  Icel. 
sodh— water  in  which  meat  has  been  sodden.]  Boil¬ 
ing  water  mixed  with  soap ;  water  impregnated 
with  soap,  and  forming  a  frothy  mass. 

“When  it  pleases  them  to  strip  a  French  ‘citoyen’ 
against  his  will,  and  half  drown  him  in  a  torrent  of 
diluted  suds." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

In  the  suds :  In  a  temper ;  in  a  difficulty.  Prob¬ 
ably  with  idea  of  the  hands  being  occupied  in  the 
washing-tub,  or  from  the  discomfort  that  usually 
attends  washing-day. 

“Will  ye  forsake  me  now  and  leave  me  i’  the  suds  f  ” 
Beaum.  dt  Flet.:  Wild  Goose  Chase. 

sue,  *sew,  *sewe,  *sew-en,  *sywen,  *suw-en, 

v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  seore,  suir,  sivir  (Fr.  sui-y re)  =  to 
follow,  from  Low  Lat.  sequo;  Lat.  sequor ;  Ital. 
sequire.  From  the  same  root  come  pursue ,  suit, 
suite,  sequence,  &c.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  To  follow. 

“Maister,  I  shall  sue  thee  whither  ever  thou  schalt  go.” 
— Wycliffe:  Matthew  v iii. 


2.  To  follow  after;  to  seek  after;  to  try  to  win - 
to  seek  in  marriage. 

Sue  me,  and  woo  me,  and  flatter  me.” 

Tennyson.  Mermaid,  43. 

3.  To  seek  justice,  right,  or  compensation  from  by 
legal  process ;  to  institute  legal  process  against ;  to 
prosecute  in  a  civil  action  for  the  recovery  of  a  real 
or  supposed  right,  or  for  compensation  for  a  real  or 
supposed  injury. 

“  If  any  sue  thee  at  the  law  and  take  away  thy  coat,  1st1 
him  have  thy  cloak  also.” — Matthew  v.  40. 

*4.  To  beg ;  to  ask  for. 

“When  you  sued  staying.” 

Shakesp. :  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  3. 

*5.  To  claim  by  legal  process ;  to  lay  legal  claim 
to ;  to  seek  by  law. 

“  By  his  attorneys-general  to  sue  Mb  livery.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  ii.  L 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Falconry:  To  clean  the  beak. 

2.  Naut. :  To  leave  high  and  dry  on  a  shore ;  as. 
to  sue  a  ship. 

B.  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  beg,  to  entreat,  to  petition,  to  plead. 

“When  maidens  sue,  men  give  like  gods.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  A 
U  It  is  generally  followed  by  for. 

"  I  sue  for  exiled  majesty’s  repeal.” 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  640. 

2.  To  seek  by  legal  process ;  to  make  claim  in  law ; 
to  prosecute ;  as,  to  sue  for  damages. 

3.  To  pay  court ;  to  pay  one’s  addresses  as  a  suitor 
or  lover ;  to  woo ;  to  be  a  lover ;  to  act  the  lover. 

II.  Naut. .  To  be  left  high  and  dry  on  the  shore, 
as  a  ship. 

IT  To  sue  out :  To  petition  for  and  take  out ;  to 
apply  for  and  obtain. 

“Nor  was  our  blessed  Savior  only  our  propitiation  to 
die  for  us,  but  he  is  still  our  advocate,  continually  inter- 
ceding  with  his  father  in  the  behalf  of  all  true  penitents, 
and  suing  out  a  pardon  for  them  in  the  court  of  heaven.” 
— Calamy. 

su-ent,  a.  [Suant.] 

su’-cnt-ljf,  adv.  [English  suent;  -ly.]  Evenly, 
smoothly.  ( Prov .) 

su’-er,  s.  [Eng.  su(e );  -er.]  One  who  sues;  a 
suitor. 

su  es '-si-3,  *•  [Named  after  M.  Suess,  a  French 
naturalist.] 

Palceont. :  A  sub-genus  of  Spirifera,  (q.  v.)  with 
two  species,  from  the  Upper  Lias  of  Normandy. 

su'-et,  *sew-et,  s.  [O.  Fr.  seu,  suis,  suif  (Fr. 
suif),  with  dimin.  suif.  -et;  from  Lat.  sebum,  sevum 
=tallow,  suet,  grease ;  Sp.  sebo;  Ital.  sevo .] 
Chem.,dtc. :  The  solid  fat  deposited  round  the 
loins  and  kidneys  of  the  ox  or  sheep,  the  latter  being 
the  more  solid,  and  containing  more  stearin  than 
beef  fat,  but  less  palmatin.  Both  contain  a  little 
olein.  When  rendered  down  it  forms  tallow  (q.v.). 
Chopped  suet  is  used  in  cooking  for  making  boilea 
puddings,  and  for  various  other  purposes,  as  stuff¬ 
ing,  &c.  Mutton  fat  melts  at  50° ,  and  beef  fat  at 
47°.  If  melted  and  put  over  potted  meat,  it  ex¬ 
cludes  the  air  and  retards  decay.  Tt  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  botanists  to  preserve  the  fleshy  fungi 
by  permeating  their  pores.  In  pharmacy  it  is  em¬ 
ployed  as  an  emollient  in  the  preparation  of  cer¬ 
tain  ointments  and  plasters,  or  as  an  addition  to 
poultices, 
suet-pudding,  s. 

Cook. :  A  boiled  pudding,  the  paste  of  which  is 
made  of  flour,  bread-crumbs,  chopped  suet,  milk, 
and  eggs  ;  it  may  be  plain,  or  flavored  to  taste. 

su'-et-y,  a.  [Eng.  suet ;  -?/.]  Consisting  of  or  re¬ 
sembling  suet. 

“If  the  matter  forming  a  wen  resembles  fat  or  a  suety 
substance,  it  is  called  steatoma.” — Sharp:  Surgery. 

*suffe,  s.  [A  phonetic  spelling  of  sough  (2) ,  s.T 
Surf  (q.  v.). 

“  The  suffe  of  the  sea  setteth  her  lading  dry  on  land.” — 
Hackluyt:  Voyages,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  227. 

*suf-fect',  v.  t.  [Lat.  suffectus,  pa.  par.  of  sufficio- 
=  to  supply,  to  suffice  (q.  v.).]  To  substitute. 

“  Suffecting  Amadeus  duke  of  Savoy,  a  married  man,  in 
the  roome  of  Eugenius.” — Bishop  Hall. 

*suf-fect’,  a.  [Sufeect,  v.]  Chosen  in  place  of 
another ;  performed  by  a  substitute. 

“  The  date  of  the  suffect  consulship  of  Silius  the  younger 
is  not  known.” — Athenceum,  Oct.  28,  1882. 

suf-fer,  *sof-fren,  *suf-fren,  v.  t.  &i.  [O.  Fr. 

soffrir,  suffrir  (Fr.  souffrir),  from  Lat.  suffero= to 
undergo,  to  endure:  suf  (for sub)— under,  and fero— 
to  bear;  Spanish  sufier ;  Port,  soffier ;  Ital.  soffiere, 
sofferire.] 


bflll,  bdy;  pout,  jtfwl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  L 
-oian,  -tian  =  sh3n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del 


sufferable 


suffocate 
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A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  feel  or  bear,  as  something  painful,  distress¬ 
ing,  or  disagreeable ;  to  submit  to  with  distress, 
pain,  or  grief ;  to  undergo,  to  endure. 

“  To  suffer  here 

Chains  and  these  torments.” — Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  195. 

2.  To  endure  or  undergo  without  sinking  or  giving 
way ;  to  sustain ;  to  support  unflinchingly ;  to  bear 
up  under. 

“  Our  spirit  and  strength  entire 
Strongly  to  suffer  and  support  our  pains.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  147. 

3.  To  be  affected  by ;  to  undergo ;  to  have  to  pass 
through  or  experience ;  to  be  acted  on  or  influenced 

by. 

“He  shall  not  suffer  indignity.” — Shakesp.:  Tempest 

iii.  2. 

4.  To  permit,  to  allow ;  not  to  forbid  or  hinder. 

“But  the  king  suffered  the  auspicious  moment  to  pass 

away.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  feel  or  undergo  pain  of  body  or  mind. 

“O,  I  have  suffered 
With  those  that  I  saw  suffer.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

2.  To  undergo  punishment;  specifically,  to  be 
executed.  (1  Peter  ii.  21.) 

3.  To  bear  pain  of  body  or  mind  with  patience  or 
fortitude. 

“A  Roman  with  a  Roman’s  heart  can  suffer.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  v.  6. 

4.  To  be  injured;  to  sustain  injury,  loss,  or  dam¬ 
age. 

“The  Great  Harry  suffered  so  severely  as  almost  to  be 
•unk  at  her  anchorage.” — Froude:  Hist.  Eng.,  iv.  423. 

suf -fer-a-ble,  *suf-fra-ble,  a.  [Eng.  suffer; 
- able .] 

*1.  Capable  of  being  endured  or  borne. 

2.  Capable  of  being  tolerated  or  permitted ;  allow¬ 
able. 

“It  is  sufferable  in  any  to  use  what  liberty  they  list  in 
their  own  writing.” — Sir  H.  Wotton. 

*3.  Capable  of  enduring  or  suffering ;  tolerant, 
enduring. 

“And  sith  a  man  is  more  reasonable 

Than  women  is,  ye  musten  ben  suffrable.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,021. 

*suf ’-fer-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sufferable ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  sufferable  or  endur¬ 
able  ;  tolerableness. 

*suf ’-fer-a-bly,  adv.  [English  sufferab{le)  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  sufferable  manner  or  degree ;  tolerably. 

“Yet  sufferably  bright,  the  eye  might  bear 

The  ungrown  glories  of  his  beamy  hair.” 

Addison :  Claudian;de  Rapt.  Pros.,  bk.  ii. 

suf ’-f  er-ange,  *suf-fraunce,  s.  [O.  Fr.  soffrance 
(Fr.  souff ranee) ,  from  Low  Lat.  suffer  entia.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  suffering ;  the  bear¬ 
ing  of  pain ;  endurance  of  pain ;  patience  under 
pain.  ( Shakes p. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  L  3.) 

2.  Pain  or  suffering  endured;  distress,  misery, 
suffering. 

“  Her  sufferance  made 

Almost  each  pang  a  death.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  v.  i. 

*3.  Damage,  loss,  injury. 

“A  grievous  wreck  and  sufferance 
On  most  part  of  their  fleet.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  L 

*4.  Death  by  execution. 

“Which  I  in  sufferance  heartily  will  rejoice.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  1. 

5.  Negative  consent  by  not  forbidding  or  hinder¬ 
ing;  toleration,  allowance,  permission. 

“  Thou  shalt  reign  but  by  their  sufferance.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  i.  1. 

II.  Customs:  A  permission  granted  for  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  certain  goods. 

IT  (1)  On  sufferance:  By  passive  allowance,  per¬ 
mission,  or  consent ;  without  being  actively  inter¬ 
fered  with  or  prevented,  and  yet  without  being 
positively  forbidden. 

(2)  Estate  at  sufferance  : 

Eng.  Law:  (See  extract.) 

“An  estate  at  sufferance,  is  where  one  comes  into  pos¬ 
session  of  lands  by  lawful  title,  but  keeps  it  without  any 
title  at  all.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  9. 

sufferance-wharf,  s.  A  wharf  on  which  goods 
may  be  landed  before  any  duty  is  paid,  by  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  Commissioners  of  Customs.  {Eng.) 

suf '-f  er-er,  s.  [Eng.  suffer ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  suffers ;  one  who  endures  or  under¬ 
goes  bodily  or  mental  pain  or  suffering. 

“All  suffering  doth  destroy,  or  is  destroy’d, 

Even  by  the  sufferer.” 

Byron:  Childs  Harold,  iv.  22. 


2.  One  who  sustains  damage  or  loss ;  as,  a  sufferer 
by  a  fire. 

3.  One  who  suffers,  permits,  or  allows. 

suf -fer-ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Suffer.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  state  of  enduring  pain,  whether  of  body  or 
mind. 

2.  Pain,  inconvenience,  or  loss  endured  or  in¬ 
curred. 

“  Rejoice  in  my  sufferings  for  you.” — Colossians  i.  24. 

suf  '-f  er-ing-ly,  adv.  [English  suffering ;  -ly.'] 
With  suffering  or  pain. 

“  An  affect  or  moving  sufferingly  to  become  matter.” — 
Cabbalistical  Dialogues  (1682),  p.  8. 

suf-fl$e',  *suf-flse',  *suf-ise,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr. 
suffis-,  stem  of  suffisant,  pr.  par.  of  suffire= to  suffice, 
from  Lat.  suJHcio— to  make  or  put  under,  to  substi¬ 
tute,  to  supply,  to  suffice :  suf  (for  swt>)=under,  and 
facio= to  make.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  be  enough  or  sufficient;  to  be 
equal  to  the  end  or  object  proposed. 

“  A  report  that  arms  were  hidden  in  the  house  sufficed 
to  bring  a  furious  mob  to  the  door.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  be  sufficient  for;  to  satisfy ;  to  meet  the 
demands  or  requirements  of. 

“Let  it  suffice  thee  :  speak  no  more  to  me  of  this 
matter.” — Deuteronomy  iii.  26. 

*2.  To  supply  or  provide ;  to  refurnish. 

“Nor  Juno,  who  sustained  his  arms  before, 

Hares  with  new  strength  suffice  the  exhausted  store.” 

Dry  den:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  ix.  1,090. 

*suf-fic'-ienge  (c  as  sh),  *suf-fis-aunce,  subst. 
[Fr.  suffisance.]  Sufficiency. 

“He  coude  in  litel  thing  have  sufflsaunce.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  489.  (Prol.) 

suf-fic-ien-gy  (c  as  sh),  subst.  [Eng.  suffic¬ 
ient)  ;  -cy.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sufficient  or  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  end  proposed. 

“The  natural  sufficiency  of  the  soul  without  the  spirit 
of  God  in  order  to  its  own  happiness.” — Stilling  fleet: 
Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  12. 

2.  Supply  equal  to  wants  ;  ample  supply. 

3.  Adequate  qualification  for  any  purpose ; 
ability. 

“  Then  no  more  remains 
But  that  your  sufficiency,  as  your  worth,  is  able. 

And  let  them  work.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  L 

4.  Adequate  substance  or  means  ;  competence. 

*5.  Conceit ;  self-sufficiency  ;  self-confidence. 

“  Sufficiency  is  a  compound  of  vanity  and  ignorance.” — 
Temple. 

•  suf-fic'-ignt  (c  as  sh),  *suf-fyc-ient,  a.  &  s. 
[Lat.  sufficiens,  pr.  par.  of  sufficio= to  suffice  (q.v.) ; 
Sp.  suficiente ;  Port.  &  Ital.  sufficiente.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Equal  to  any  end  or  purpose  proposed ;  ade¬ 
quate  to  meet  any  wants  or  demands ;  enough,  com¬ 
petent,  ample. 

“My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee.” — 2  Corinth,  xii.  9. 

*2.  Possessed  of  adequate  talents,  accomplish¬ 
ments,  or  resources  ;  competent,  fit,  qualified,  capa¬ 
ble. 

“You’ll  never  meet  a  more  sufficient  man.” 

Shakesp.  ■  Othello,  iii.  4. 

*3.  Capable  of  paying  one’s  debts ;  solvent,  rich. 

“  My  meaning  in  saying  he  is  a  good  man,  is  to  have 
you  understand  me  that  he  is  sufficient.'’ — Shakesp.:  Mer¬ 
chant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

*4.  Self-sufficient,  self-satisfied,  content. 

*B.  As  subst.:  Sufficiency. 

“  One  man’s  sufficient  is  more  available  than  ten  thou¬ 
sands’  multitude.” — Sidney:  Arcadia,  p.  452. 

If  For  the  difference  between  sufficient  and 
enough,  see  Enough. 

sufficient-reason,  determining-reason,  s. 

Philos. :  A  term  adopted  from  the  following  pas¬ 
sage  of  Leibnitz’s  Th6odic6e  (i.  §  44) :  “Nothing  is 
done  without  a  sufficient  reason;  that  is,  nothing 
happens  without  its  being  possible  to  one  knowing 
the  causes  of  all  things  to  render  a  reason  which  is 
sufficient  why  it  is  so,  and  not  otherwise.”  He 
defines  the  principle  of  Sufficient  Reason,  as  that 
in  virtue  of  which  we  know  that  no  fact  can  be 
found  real,  no  proposition  true,  without  a  sufficient 
reason  why  it  is  in  this  way  rather  than  in  an¬ 
other.  After  stating  that  Archimedes  was  obliged 
to  take  for  granted  that  if  there  be  a  balance  in 
which  everything  is  alike  on  both  sides,  and  if 


equal  weights  are  hung  on  the  two  ends  of  that 
balance,  the  whole  will  be  at  rest,  because  no  reason 
can  be  given  why  one  side  should  weigh  down 
rather  than  the  other,  Leibnitz  goes  on  to  say: 
“Now  by  this  single  principle  ot  the  sufficient 
reason  may  be  demonstrated  the  being  of  a  Cod, 
and  all  other  parts  of  metaphysics  or  natural  theol¬ 
ogy,  and  even,  in  some  measure,  those  physical 
truths  that  are  independent  of  mathematics,  such 
as  the  dynamical  principles  or  the  principles  of 
forces.”  The  Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason  as  a 
law  of  thought  is  usually  stated  by  logicians  thus: 
Every  judgment  we  accept  must  rest  upon  a  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  ;  and  from  this  the  following  principles 
have  been  derived : 

1.  Granting  the  reason,  what  follows  from  the  reason 
must  also  be  granted.  On  this  syllogistic  inference  de¬ 
pends. 

2.  If  all  the  consequents  are  held  to  be  true,  the  reason 
must  be  true. 

3.  If  the  consequent  is  rejected,  the  reason  must  also  be 
rejected. 

4.  If  the  consequent  is  admitted,  we  do  not  of  necessity 
admit  the  reason,  as  there  may  be  other  reasons  or  causes 
of  the  same  effect. 

Mansel  ( Proleg .  Log.,  p.  198)  asserts  that  the  Prin¬ 
ciple  of  Sufficient  Reason  is  not  a  law  of  thought, 
but  only  the  statement  that  every  act  of  thought 
must  be  governed  by  some  law.  [IT] 

IT  Axiom  of  determining  (or  sufficient)  reason : 

Logic:  A  judgment  can  be  derived  from  another 
judgment  (materially  different  from  it),  and  finds 
in  it  its  sufficient  reason,  only  when  the  (logical) 
connection  of  thoughts  corresponds  to  a  (real) 
causal  connection.  (Ueberweg :  Logic  (Eng.  ed.), 
§81.) 

suf-flc’-ient-ly  (c  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng.  sufficient; 
-ly.] 

1.  In  or  to  a  sufficient  degree ;  in  or  to  a  degree 
answering  the  end  or  purpose  proposed ;  enough, 
amply. 

“  The  tongue  of  the  new  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
was  not  sufficiently  ready.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  To  a  considerable  degree. 

“He  himself  was  sufficiently  vain-glorious.” — Dryden: 
Juvenal.  (Bed.) 

suf-flg'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Suffice.] 

*suf-flg'-lng~ly,  adv.  [En g.  sufficing ;  -ly.]  So 
as  to  suffice  or  satisfy ;  sufficiently. 

*suf-flg -Ing-ness,  a.  [Eng.  sufficing ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  sufficing;  sufficiency. 

*suf-fisance,  *suf-fisaunce.  s.  [Fr.]  Sufficiency, 
plenty,  enough,  abundance. 

“  There  him  rests  in  riotous  suffisance 
Of  all  gladfulness  and  kingly  joyance.” 

Spenser:  Muiopotmos,  207. 

*suf-fis-a.nt,  *suf-fis-aunt,  -suf-fis-aunce,  adj. 
[Fr.  suffisant,  pr.  par.  of  suffire  =to  suffice  (q.  v.).] 
Sufficient.  [Gower:  C.A.,  i.) 

*suf-fl'-tus,  s.  [Lat.]  Snuff  of  a  candle. 

“  Of  the  suffitus  of  a  torch,  painters  make  a  velvet 
black.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  p.  335. 

suf -fix,  s.  [Lat.  suffixus,  pa.  par.  of  suffigo  =  to 
fasten  on  beneath :  suf  (for  su6)=under,  and  figo  =* 
to  fix.] 

1.  Philol. :  A  letter  or  sylla  ble  added  at  the  end  of 
a  word ;  an  affix,  a  postfix  ;  as,  -ness,  -ly,  &c. 

2.  Math. :  A  term  used  to  denote  indices  written 
under  letters ;  as,  cq,  cq,  as,  &c. 

suf-f  IX’,  v.  t.  [Suffix,  s,]  To  add  or  annex,  as 
a  letter  or  syllable,  at  the  end  of  a  word. 

suffixion  (as  suf-fik-shon),  s.  [Suffix.]  The 
act  of  suffixing ;  the  state  of  being  suffixed. 

*suf-flam'-m-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  sufflaminatus,  pa. 
par.  of  sufflamino  =  to  check,  to  clog ;  sufflamen 
(genit.  sufflaminis)  =  a  drag,  a  brake.] 

1.  To  retard  or  check  the  motion  of,  as  of  a  car¬ 
riage,  by  preventing  one  or  more  of  the  wheels  from 
revolving,  by  means  of  a  chain  or  otherwise ;  to 
scotch. 

2.  To  stop,  to  check,  to  impede. 

“God  could  prevent  the  beginnings  of  wicked  designs; 

.  .  .  he  could  any  where  sufflamiuale  and  subvert 

them.” — Barrow:  Sermon  on  the  Gunpowder  Treason. 

*suf-flate',  v.  t.  [Lat.  sufflatus.pa,.  par.  of  sufflo: 
suf  (for  sti6)=under,  andyk>=to  blow.] 

1.  To  blow  up,  to  inflate. 

2.  To  inspire. 

‘‘Sufflated  by  the  Holy  Wind.” 

Ward:  England’s  Reformation,  iii. 

*suf-fla'-tion,  s.  [Latin  suffiatio.]  [Sufflate.] 
The  act  of  blowing  up  or  inflating. 

suf -f  O-cate,  a.  [Latin  suffocatus,  pa.  par.  of 
suffoco=to  choke :  suf  (for  sub)  =under,  and  fauces 
=the  gullet,  the  throat.]  Suffocated,  cnoked. 

“For  Suffolk’s  duke,  may  he  be  suffocate." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  /.,  i.  1. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camgl,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

®r,  wore,  wQlf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


suffocate 
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Buf'-f  6-cate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  suffoquer ;  Sp .  sufo- 
ear;  Port,  suffocar ;  Ital.  suffocare.]  [Suffocate, 
adj.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  choke  ;  to  kill  by  stopping  the  respiration, 
as  by  hanging,  drowning,  or  respiring  carbonic 
acid  gas ;  to  smother,  to  stifle. 

“Doubtful  his  death:  he  suffocated  seem’d 
To  most.” 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  xii. 

2.  To  stifle;  to  cause  difficulty  of  respiration  to. 
( Coumer :  Task,  vi.  670.) 

3.  To  impede  respiration  in  ;  to  compress  so  as  to 
prevent  respiration. 

“bet  not  hemp  his  windpipe  suffocate." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iii.  6. 

*4.  To  stifle,  to  smother,  to  extinguish ;  as,  to  suf¬ 
focate  live  coals  or  fire. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  become  suffocated,  choked,  or  stifled. 

2.  To  cause  suffocation,  to  choke  ;  as,  The  heat  is 
suffocating. 

“The  suffocating  sense  of  woe.” 

Byron;  Prometheus. 

H  Suffocation  is  produced  by  every  kind  of  means, 
external  or  internal ;  to  choice  is  to  stifle  or  suffo¬ 
cate  by  means  of  large  bodies,  as  a  piece  of  food, 
lodging  in  the  throat  or  larynx. 

suf'-f  6-cat-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Suffocate,  v.] 

suf -f  o-cat-Ing-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  suffocating ;  -ly.] 
In  a  suffocating  manner  or  degree:  so  as  to  suffo¬ 
cate  j  as,  The  room  is  suffocatingly  hot. 

suf-f  o-ca'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  suffocationem, 
accusative  of  suffocatio,  from  suffocatus=  suffocate 
(q.  v.) ;  Sp.  suffocacion ;  Ital.  suffocazione .] 

1.  The  act  of  suffocating,  choking,  or  smothering. 

“Slaine,  I  call  heere,  whosoeuer  he  be,  man,  woman,  or 

childe,  that  violently  commeth  to  his  death,  whether  it 
be  by  knife,  poyson,  cord,  drowning,  burning,  suffocation 
or  otherwise.” — Smith;  Commonwealth,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxiii. 

2.  The  state  of  being  suffocated,  choked,  or  smoth¬ 
ered  ;  death  by  being  suffocated. 

“It  was  a  miracle  to  scape  suffocation — Shakesp.: 
Merry  Wives,  iii.  5. 

If  Suffocation  takes  place  when  the  air  is  denied 
access  to  the  lungs,  and  may  be  produced  by  drown¬ 
ing,  by  strangulation,  by  choking,  by  immobility  of 
the  respiratory  muscles  arising  from  tetanus,  by 
false  membranes  obstructing  the  larynx,  &c. 

suf'-f  o-cat-ive,  a.  [English  suffocate) ;  -ive.\ 
Tending  or  having  the  power  to  suffocate ;  suffo¬ 
cating. 

“From  rain,  after  great  frosts  in  the  winter,  glandulous 
tumors  and  suffocative  catarrhs  proceed.” — Arbuthnut: 
On  Air. 

Suf -folk  (1  silent),  s.  [For  South-folk,  as  Nor¬ 
folk  for  North-folk .] 

Geog. :  A  county  on  the  east  coast  of  England, 
between  Norfolk  and  Essex. 

Suffolk-crag,  *. 

Geol. :  The  same  as  Red-crag.  [Crag,  2.] 

Suffolk  punch,  s.  A  vdtiety  of  horse,  stout  and 
round  in  the  barrel,  strongly  built,  and  with  low, 
heavy  shoulders.  They  are  especially  adapted  for 
drawing  heavy  weights. 

*suf-f  os'-sion  (ss  as  sh),  s.  [Lat.  suffossio.  from 
euffossus,  pa.  par.  of  suffodio=to  dig  under  ;  suf  (for 
ettb)=under,  and/odto=to  dig.]  The  act  of  digging 
under  or  beneath  ;  an  undermining. 

“Those  conspiracies  against  maligned  sovereignty; 
those suffos ions  of  walls,  &c.” — Bp.  Hall:  St.  Paul’s  Combat. 

suf  •-frg.-gsm,  *suf  -frg.-gant,  a.&s.  [Fr .suffra- 
gant,  from  Lat.  suffragans,  pr.  par.  of  suffragor=  to 
vote  for,  to  support,  or  from  Low  Lat.  suffraganeus 
=  a  suffragan  bishop.]  [Suffrage.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Assisting,  supporting. 

“Let  my  pen  loose  to  the  suffragant  testimonies.” — Bp. 
Hall:  Eemaines,  p.  302. 

2.  Eccle s.:  Assisting,  assistant;  as,  a  suffragan 
bishop.  Every  bishop  is  suffragan  relatively  to  the 
archbishop  of  his  province. 

B.  As  substantive : 

♦I.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  or  that  which  assists; 
an  assistant. 

“Friends  and  suffragants  to  the  virtues  and  modesty  of 
sober  vyotn  0'D ,  *  * — Fi  Yl(  ijo  Tay-lot* :  Aj'tificictL  H&yicIsoiyicticsSi 

p.  118. 

II.  Ecclesiastical: 

1.  A  bishop  who  has  been  consecrated  to  assist  an 
ordinary  bishop  of  a  see  in  a  particular  portion  of 
his  diocese. 

2.  A  term  of  relation  applied  to  every  ordinary 
bishop  with  respect  to  the  archbishop  of  Ins  prov¬ 
ince. 

“The  Primate  indeed  and  several  of  his  suffragans 
stood  obstinately  aloof.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 


suf  ’-fra.-gg.n-shlp,  ♦suf-fragane-shlp,  subst. 
[Eng.  suffragan ;  -ship.']  The  office  or  position  of  a 
suffragan. 

“Therewith  held  the  suffraganeship  under  Henry  Beau- 
ford  Bishop’of  Lincoln.” — Fuller:  Worthies ;  Cumberland. 

♦suf  '-fra-gant,  a.  &  s.  [Suffragan.] 

*suf -fr?i-gate,  v.i.  [Lat.  suffragatus,  pa.  par. 
of  suffragor.]  [Suffrage,  u.] 

1.  To  vote  with  ;  to  agree  in  voice  with. 

“  It  cannot  choose  but  suffragate  to  the  reasonableness 
and  convenience  thereof,  being  so  discovered.” — Hale: 
Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  291. 

2.  To  vote. 

“With  liberty  allowed  him  to  suffragate  in  congregat. 
and  convocat.” — Wood:  Fasti  Oxon.,  vol.  ii. 

♦suf  ’-fra-ga-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  assists  or 
supports  with  his  vote. 

“  The  most  of  their  suffragators  are  already  assembled.” 
— Bp.  of  Chester  to  Abp.  Usher,  p.  67. 

suf-frage  (age  as  ig),  *suf -fra-gSL  s.  [Fr., 
from  Lat.  suffragium=a  vote  ;  ultimate  etymology 
doubtful.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  A  vote  or  voice  given  on  a  controverted  ques¬ 
tion,  or  in  the  choice  of  a  candidate  for  a  particular 
office,  position,  or  trust ;  the  formal  expression  of 
opinion  on  a  point  in  question;  hence,  approval, 
consent.  [Franchise,  2.] 

“Enthusiastically  confirmed  by  the  suffrage  of  the 
whole  principality.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*2.  Testimony,  attestation,  witness. 

*3.  Aid,  assistance. 

“  But  all  give  suffrage ;  that  with  speed  I  may  these  dis¬ 
cords  end.” — Chapman:  Homed s  Iliad,  v iii. 

II.  Ecclesiastical: 

1.  A  short  petition,  such  as  those  after  the  creed 
or  matins  and  evensong. 

2.  Prayer  on  behalf  of  another,  or  for  the  whole 
body  of  the  faithful ;  espec.  prayer  offered  for  the 
faithful  departed. 

“He  [Henry  the  6]  made  a  riche  tumbe  for  Richard  the 
2,  and  caussirl  suffragies  to  be  ordenid  forhym.” — Leland: 
Collectanea:  vol.  ii.,  p.  490. 

suf-frage  (age  as  ig),  v.  t.  [Lat.  suffragor  =  to 
vote  for.]  [Suffrage,  s.]  To  vote  for ;  to  elect. 

“Suffraging  their  knights  and  burgesses.”  —  Milton: 
Reform,  in  England, bk.  ii. 

♦suf-frag-in-ous,  a.  [Lat.  suffraqo  (genit .suf- 
fraainis)=  the  pastern  or  hough.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  knee-joint  of  beasts. 

“The  hough  or  snffraginous  flexure  behind  rather  out¬ 
ward.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.iii.,  ch.  i. 

♦suf-fraunce,  s.  [Sufferance.] 
suf-frfi-tes-§ent,  a.  [Pref.  suf-  for  sub-,  and 
Eng.  frutescent  (q.  v.).]  Moderately  frutescent. 

t  suf-frfi'-tex,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  sub,  and 
frutex=  a  shrub,  a  bush.] 

Bot. :  An  undershrub  (q.  v.) 

suf-frfl -ti-cose,  f  suf-frff’-ti-cous,  a.  [Pref. 
suf-,  for  sub-,  and  Lat.  fruticosus=iull  of  shrubs  or 
bushes.] 

Bot.  (of  a  stem ) :  Having  the  lower  and  smaller 
part  of  the  stem  woody,  while  the  upper  and  larger 
part  is  herbaceous  and  dies  off  every  year. 

suf-f u -mi-gate,  V.  t.  [Lat.  suffumigatus,  pa. 
par.  of  suffumigo:  suf  ( for  sub)  =  under,  and  fumigo 
to  fumigate  (q.  v.).]  To  apply  fumes  or  smoke  to 
the  parts  of,  as  to  the  body,  in  medical  treatment, 
suf-f  u-mi-ga '-tion,  s.  [Suffumigate.] 

1.  The  operation  of  applying  fumes  to  the  parts  of 
the  body ;  fumigation. 

“  If  the  matter  be  so  gross  as  it  yields  not  to  remedies, 
it  may  be  attempted  by  suffumigation.’’—  Wiseman:  Sur¬ 
gery. 

2.  The  act  of  burning  perfumes ;  one  of  the  cere¬ 
monies  in  incantation. 

“He  did  not  at  the  time  of  his  invocation  make  any 
suffumigation,  at  which  the  spirits  were  vexed.”— Wood: 
Athence  Oxon.,  vol.  i. 

3.  A  fume,  a  fumigation. 

“Hippocrates  moreover  was  of  this  opinion,  that  a  suf¬ 
fumigation  made  therewith  [garlick]  fetcheth  downs  the 
afterbirth  of  women  newly  delivered  and  brought  to 
bed.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xx.,  ch.  vi. 

♦suf-fu  -mlge,  s.  [Lat.  suffumigo=to  suffumi¬ 
gate  (q.  v.).J  A  medical  fume. 

“For  external  means,  drying  snffumiges  or  smoaks  are 
prescribed  with  good  success.” — Harvey:  On  Consumption. 

suf-fu§e',  v.  t.  [Latin  suffusus,  pa.  par.  of  suf- 
fundo—  to  pour  beneath,  to  suffuse  beneath  or  upon ; 
suf  (fer  suh)=under,  and  fundo= to  pour.]  To 
overspread,  as  with  a  fluid  or  tincture ;  to  fill  or 
cover  as  with  something  fluid. 

“Medora  still  (while  tears  his  cheeks  suffuse) 

The  dear  remembrance  of  his  lord  renews.” 

Hoole:  Orlando  Furioso,  xviii. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-clan,  -tian  =  shg.n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 
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sugar-beet 

suf-f  u'-§ion,  subst.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  suffusionem, 
accus.  of  suffusio,  from  suffusus,  pa.  par.  of  suf 
fundo— to  suffuse  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  suffusing  or  overspread¬ 
ing,  as  with  a  fluid  or  tincture  ;  the  state  of  being 
suffused. 

“He  [Plutarch]  being  deeply  tinctured,  as  it  were, 
with  the  suffusions  of  it,  everything  which  he  looked 
upon,  seemed  to  him  colored  with  it.” — Cudworth:  Intell. 
System,  p.  224. 

2.  That  which  is  suffused  or  overspread,  as  a 
cataract  on  the  eye,  or  an  extravasation  of  some 
humor. 

“So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quenched  their  orbs, 

Or  dim  suffusion  veiled.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  26. 

Sll  -fl,  s.  [Sofi.  ] 

sfi-fi§m,s.  [Sofism.] 

sug,  subst.  [Etym.  doubtful;  perhaps  allied  to 
suck.]  A  small  kind  of  worm. 

“  At  which  time  many  of  them  [trout]  have  sticking  on 
them  sugs,  or  trout-lice  ;  which  is  a  kind  of  worm  in 
shape  like  a  clove,  or  pin  with  a  big  head— and  sticks 
close  to  him,  and  sucks  his  moisture  ;  these,  I  think, 
the  trout  breeds  himself.” — Walton:  Angler,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

sug  -ar  (s  as  sh),  *sucre,  ♦suger,  *sugre,  s.  &  a. 

[French  sucre,  from  Sp.  azucar— sugar,  from  Arab. 
sakkar,  sofc/car=sugar ;  Pers.  shakar,  from  Sansc. 
garkard= gravel,  sugar;  allied  to  Lat .  saccharum; 
Gr.  sakchar,  sakcharon;  Port,  azuedr;  Ital.  zuc- 
chero .] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  sweet,  crystallized  substance  manufactured 
from  the  expressed  juice  of  various  plants,  espe¬ 
cially  from  the  sugar-cane  (q.  v.). 

(2)  Any  substance,  more  or  less  resembling  sugar 
in  any  of  its  properties ;  as,  sugar  of  lead. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  Sweet,  honeyed,  or  soothing  words  or  flattery, 
used  to  disguise  or  hide  something  distasteful. 

(2)  Money.  (Slang.) 

II.  Chemical  db  Sugar  Manuf.:  Cn(OIL)m.  The 
generic  name  for  a  large  number  of  bodies  occur¬ 
ring  naturally  in  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom, 
or  produced  from  glucosides  by  the  action  of  fer¬ 
ments  or  dilute  acids.  They  are  all  more  or  less 
soluble  in  water,  andtheirsolutionsexertarotatery 
action  on  polarized  light.  Some  reduce  alkaline 
solutions  of  copper,  while  others  either  do  not,  or 
do  so  only  to  a  limited  extent.  They  may  all  be 
classed  under  two  heads,  viz.,  unfermentable 
sugars,  as  mannite,  dulcite,  sorbite,  &c.,  and  fer¬ 
mentable  sugars,  as  cane-sugar,  glucose,  maltose, 
&c.  Cane-sugar,  C12H22O1I)  called  also  Saccharose, 
Sucrose,  and  Canose,  is  found  in  the  juice  of  many 
grasses,  in  the  sap  of  several  trees,  and  in  beet  and 
several  other  roots.  It  appears  to  be  the  transition 
product  between  starch  and  invert-sugar  in  all 
plants  which  yield  the  latter  compounds.  Walnuts, 
almonds,  and  St.  John’s  bread  contain  only  cane- 
sugar.  It  is  extracted  most  easily  from  sugar-cane, 
but  on  the  continent  of  Europe  is  manufactured  on 
a  large  scale  from  beet-root.  The  expressed  juice 
is  heated  nearly  to  the  boiling  point,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  slaked  lime  added.  The.  clear  liquid 
which  separates  from  the  coagulum  is  evaporated 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  transferred  into  shallow 
vessels  to  crystallize.  Drained  from  the  syrup  or 
molasses,  it  yields  the  raw  sugar  of  commerce. 
When  further  refined  by  treatment  with  animal 
charcoal,  poured  into  molds,  and  then  dried  in  a 
stove,  the  product  is  loaf-sugar.  When  the  crys¬ 
tallization  is  allowed  to  proceed  very  slowly, 
sugar-candy  results.  Moderately  heated  it  melts, 
and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  an  amorphous  mass, 
familiar  as  barley-sugar.  Pure  sugar  separates 
from  its  solution  iu  transparent  colorless  crystals, 
having  the  figure  of  a  modified  monoclinic  prism. 
It  has  a  pure,  sweet  taste,  and  requires  for  solution 
only  one-third  of  its  weight  of  cold  water,  its 
crystals  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1’6.  Heated 
above  210°,  water  is  given  off  and  a  brown  substance 
known  as  caramel  remains.  Cane-sugar  is  trans¬ 
formed  into  invert-sugar  by  boiling  in  presence  of 
dilute  acids,  mineral  acting  more  rapidly  than 
organic  acids.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  completely 
decomposes  cane-sugar,  and  nitric  acid  converts  it 
into  saccharic  acid.  It  turns  a  ray  of  polarized 
light  to  the  right,  Aj=73'8.  [Invert-sugar,  Maple- 
sugar.] 

B.  As  adj.:  Made  of  sugar. 

sugar-baker,  s.  One  who  refines  sugar. 

sugar-bean,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Phaseolus  saccharatus ;  (2)  P.  lunaius. 

sugar-beet,  substant.  A  variety  of  the  Common 
Beet,  Beta  vulgaris,  cultivated  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  and  to  some  extent  in  America,  from  which 
is  extracted  sugar.  [Beetroot-sugar.] 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,  ph  =  £ 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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sugar-berry,  s. 

i Sot.:  Celtis  occidentalis ;  called  also  the  Nettle- 
tree  and  the  Hackberry. 
sugar-birds,  s.  pi. 

Ornith. :  The  family  Cceribidee.  a  group  of  delicate 
little  birds,  allied  to  the  Diceeidee  and  the  Drepa- 
nididse,  but  with  protrusile  tongues,  and  confined 
almost  entirely  to  the  tropical  parts  of  America, 
sugar-bush,  s.  [Sugar-orchard.] 
sugar- camp,  s.  A  place  in  or  near  a  maple  for¬ 
est  where  the  sap  from  the  trees  is  collected  and 
manufactured  into  sugar. 

sugar-candy,  *sugar-candian,  s.  Cane-sugar 
crystallized  on  threads  by  slow  evaporation. 

“  Her  breath  was  as  sweet  as  sugar-candian.’’ — J.  Taylor: 
Penniless  Pilgrim. 

sugar-cane,  s. 

1.  Botany ,  Hort.,  <Skc,  l  Saccharum  officinarum,  a 
strong,  cane-stemmed  grass,  from  eight  to  twelve 
feet  high,  producing  a  large,  feathery  plume  of 
flowers.  It  is  wild  or  cultivated  in  the  southern 
United  States,  India,  China,  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
the  West  Indies,  and  South  America,  flourishing  in 
the  zone  or  belt  from  the  equator  to  35°  or  40°  north 
and  south.  The  land  chosen  for  its  cultivation  is 
usually  a  good  loam  or  light  clay  well  manured. 
The  leafy  ends  of  the  canes  of  the  preceding  season 
are  cut  off,  or  the  whole  cane  is  cut  up,  each  piece 
being  made  to  contain  two  nodes  or  joints.  Twenty 
thousand  of  these  are  planted  on  each  acre  in  Jan¬ 
uary  and  February,  the  harvest  begins  early  in 
December,  and  the  cutting  and  crushing  of  the 
canes  are  carried  on  till  January  or  February. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  the  sugar-cane. 

2.  Hist.:  It  has  been  supposed  that  sugar-cane 
was  the  “  sweet  cane  from  a  far  country”  of  Jere¬ 
miah  (vi.  20;  cf.  also  Isa.  xliii.  24).  The  scripture 
plant  was,  however,  more  probably  Andropogon 
calamus  aromaticus.  [Cane.]  According  to  Strabo, 
Nearchus,  the  admiral  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
describes  a  kind  of  honey  (probably  sugar)  from  an 
Indian  reed,  as  did  Theophrastus  and  other  writers. 
Dioscorides  uses  the  term  saccharum^ derived  from 
the  Indian  name  of  the  sugar-cane.  Europe  seems 
indebted  for  the  plant  to  the  Saracens,  who  intro¬ 
duced  it  into  Rhodes,  Cyprus,  Sicily,  Crete,  and 
Spain,  in  the  ninth  century ;  the  Crusaders,  in  the 
twelfth,  found  it  in  Syria ;  the  Spaniards  and  Portu¬ 
guese  carried  it  to  the  Canary  Islands  and  Madeira 
early  in  the  fifteenth.  Thence,  on  the  discovery  of 
America,  it  was  transported  to  the  West  Indies, 
where  a  large  sugar  industry  speedily  arose. 

sugar-clarifier,  s.  [Clarifier,  2.] 
sugar-coated,  subst.  Coated  with  a  solution  of 
sugar;  as  pills,  &c.,  to  relieve  an  unpleasant  taste. 

sugar-evaporator,  s.  A  furnace  and  pan  for 
condensing  saccharine  juices  or  solutions. 

sugar-filter,  s.  The  vessel  employed  for  cleans¬ 
ing  and  decolorizing  the  defecated  syrup  by  the  aid 
of  bone-black. 

*  sugar-fungus,  s.  [Torula,  Yeast-plant.] 
sugar-furnace,  s.  A  furnace  in  which  pans  are 
6et  for  boiling  sugar-cane  juice,  the  sap  of  the 
maple,  or  other  saccharine  solutions. 

sugar-house,  s.  A  building  in  which  sugar  is 
refined. 

sugar-kettle,  s.  A  kettle  for  boiling  the  sap  of 
the  sugar-maple,  the  sorghum,  or  the  cane ;  a  sugar- 

pan. 

sugar-loaf,  s.  &  a, 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  A  conical  mass  of  refined  sugar. 

2.  Fig. :  A  high-crowned  conical  hat,  resembling 
a  sugar-loaf  in  shape. 

B.  As  adj. :  Conical  and  tall,  like  a  sugar-loaf ;  as, 
a  sugar  loaf  hat. 

sugar-louse,  s.  [Sugar-mite.] 
sugar-maple,  s. 

Bot. :  Acer  saccharinum ,  an  American  tree,  some¬ 
times  eighty  feet  high,  largely  prevailing  in  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  part  of  the  United  States, 
&c.  The  leaves  are  cordate,  very  smooth,  and  glau¬ 
cous  beneath.  They  have  five  lobes,  which  are 
taper,  pointed,  and  toothed,  becoming  red  in  the 
autumn.  It  is  tapped  in  the  spring  for  its  juice, 
which  yields  sugar.  [Acer.] 
sugar-mill,  s.  A  mill  for  expressing  the  juice 
from  sugar-canes.  It  has  usually  three  rollers  ;  two 
in  the  same  horizontal  plane,  and  the  third  over 
and  between  these.  The  canes  are  fed  in  between 
the  upper  and  first  horizontal  roileis,  where  they 
receive  their  first  squeeze,  the  juice  running  down 
into  a  trough  at  the  base  of  the  mill ;  they  then 
travel  onward,  receiving  a  second  squeeze  between 
the  top  roller  and  the  second  horizontal  roller, 
which  extracts  the  remaining  juice.  The  residual 
woody  fiber,  termed  bagasse,  when  dried,  is  used  as 
fuel  for  the  furnace-boiler. 


sugar-mite,  sugar-louse,  s. 

Entom. :  The  genus  Lepisma,  spec.  Lepisma  sac • 
charina. 

sugar-mold,  s.  A  conical  iron  mold  in  which 
sugar  is  placed  to  crystallize  and  allow  the  molasses 
to  drain  away. 

sugar-nippers,  s.  A  tool  or  instrument  for  cut¬ 
ting  loaf-sugar  into  small  pieces, 
sugar  of  acorns,  s.  [Quercite.] 
sugar  of  lead,  s.  [Neutral  Plumbic  Acetate; 
Acetic-acid.]  ' 

sugar-orchard,  sugar-bush,  s.  A  collection 
or  small  plantation  of  maples  used  for  making 
sugar. 

sugar-planter,  s.  One  who  owns  or  manages 
land  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane. 

sugar-plum,  s.  A  kind  of  sweetmeat  made  of 
boiled  sugar,  colored  and  flavored  with  various  in¬ 
gredients,  and  formed  into  balls  or  disks, 
sugar-refiner,  s.  One  who  refines  sugar, 
sugar-refinery,  s. 

1.  A  building  where  sugar  is  refined. 

2.  The  process  of  purification  of  raw  or  brown 
sugar.  The  sugar  is  (1)  dissolved  in  water  a  little 
blood  and  lime-water  being  added ;  (2)  filtered  in 
bags  to  remove  feculences  ;  (3)  filtered  through  ani¬ 
mal  charcoal,  to  remove  color ;  (4)  boiled  in  a  vac¬ 
uum-pan,  to  concentrate  it;  and  (5)  crystallized  in 
molds. 

*sugar-sop,  s.  A  sugar-plum. 

“Dandle  her  upon  my  knee,  and  give  her  sugar-sops." 

Beaum.  at-  Flet.:  Monsieur  Thomas,  ii.  2. 

sugar-squirrel,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Petaurus  sciureus. 

sugar-tongs,  s.  A  small  instrument  of  silver  or 
plated  metal,  used  for  lifting  small  pieces  of  sugar 
at  table. 

sugar-tree,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Myoporum  platycarpum;  (2)  Acer  sac¬ 
charinum,  the  sugar-maple  (q.  v.). 
sug'-^r  (s  as  sh),  *sug-er,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Sugar,  s.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  impregnate,  flavor,  cover,  sprinkle,  or 
mix  with  sugar.  [Sugaring,  II.] 

2.  Fig. :  To  cover  or  hide,  as  with  sugar ;  to 
sweeten,  to  disguise,  as  something  unpleasant  or 
distasteful,  so  as  to  render  it  acceptable. 

“  With  devotion’s  visage, 

And  pious  action,  we  do  sugar  o’er 

The  devil  himself.”  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

IT  To  sugar  off  is  to  proceed  with  the  last  stage  in 
the  manufacture  of  maple  sugar — that  of  granula¬ 
tion. 

sig  -?ir-i-ness  (s  as  sh),  s.  [Eng.  sugary,  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  sugary  or  sweet. 
sug'-&r-Ing  (s  as  sh),  s.  [Eng.  sugar ;  - ing .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  sweetening,  mixing,  or  covering  with 
sugar. 

2.  Sugar  used  for  sweetening,  &c. 

3.  The  act  or  process  of  making  sugar. 

II.  Entom. :  A  method  of  catching  moths  intro¬ 
duced  in  1842,  and  since  largely  used.  A  compound 
of  coarse  brown  sugar  dissolved  in  water  and  beer, 
and  having  a  little  gum  or  some  essential  oil  added, 
is  spread  on  the  sheltered  side  of  trunks  of  trees  by 
a  painter’s  brush.  The  collector  visits  the  sugared 
trees  after  dark  with  a  bull’s-eye  lantern  and 
catches  any  moths  he  may  find. 

sug’-cir-less  (initial  s  as  sh),  a.  [Eu g.  sugar; 
•less.]  Free  from  sugar. 

sug-9-r-f  (s  as  sh),  *sug-rie,  adj.  [English 
sugar;  -y.) 

1.  Containing,  resembling,  or  composed  of  sugar; 
sweet. 

“And  with  the  sugrie  sweete  thereof  allure 
Chast  ladies  eares  to  fantasies  impure.” 

Spenser:  Mother  Hubberd’s  Tale. 

2.  Fond  of  sugar  or  of  sweet  things  ;  as,  a  sugary 
palate. 

*su-ges'-9ent,  a.  [Lat.  sugens,  pr.  par.  of  sugo— 
to  suck.]  Pertaining  cr  relating  to  sucking. 

“The  sugescent  parts  of  animals  are  fitted  for  their  use, 
and  the  knowledge  of  that  use  put  into  them.” — Paley: 
Nat.  Tlieol.,  ch.  xviii. 

sug-gest',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  suggestus,  pa.  par.  of 
suggero=to  carry  or  lay  under,  to  supply,  to  suggest : 
sug  (for  swb)=under,  and  gero—  to  carry.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  introduce  indirectly  into  the  mind  or 
thoughts ;  to  cause  to  be  thought  of  by  the  agency 
of  other  objects. 

“The  growing  seeds  of  wisdom,  that  suggest  .  .  . 

Reflections  such  as  meliorate  the  heart.” 

Cowper:  Task,  iii.  302. 


2.  To  propose  with  diffidence  or  modesty ;  to  pro* 
pose  indirectly  or  guardedly ;  to  hint ;  to  insinuate. 

“Then  you  suggested  Avignon;  and  I  assented.”— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

*3.  To  inform  secretly;  to  prompt. 

*4.  To  tempt,  to  seduce. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  make  suggestions;  to  present 
evil  thoughts  to  the  mind. 

sug-gest -er,  s.  [Eng.  suggest;  -er.]  One  who 
suggests ;  one  who  makes  suggestions. 

sug-ges  -tl-o  fal'-sl,  phr.  [Lat.=the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  something  false  or  untrue.] 

1.  Logic  and  Ethics:  A  term  used  when  one, 
instead  of  telling  a  positive  untruth,  makes  a  state¬ 
ment  which,  though  not  false,  is  yet  pretty  sure  to  be 
misunderstood,  and  is  intended  to  be  so. 

2.  Law:  One  of  the  branches  of  fraud.  If  sug- 
gestio  falsi  be  practiced  in  drawing  out  legal  con¬ 
veyances,  releases,  or  agreements,  its  detection' 
affords  a  ground  for  setting  them  aside. 

sug-ges’-tion  (tion  as  9hun),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
suggestionem,  accus.  of  suggestio,  from  suggestus , 
pa.  par.  of  suggero— to  suggest  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  suggesting,  hinting,  or  proposing 
guardedly  or  with  diffidence.  (Either  in  a  good  or 
bad  sense.) 

2.  That  which  is  suggested;  a  hint;  a  first  inti¬ 
mation  or  proposal. 

3.  A  prompting,  especially  to  evil ;  a  secret  incite¬ 
ment  ;  temptation,  seduction. 

4.  Presentation  of  an  idea  to  the  mind ;  as  the 
suggestions  of  fancy  of  imagination. 

5.  In  suggestive  therapeutics,  any  means,  such  as 
thought,  gesture,  signs,  words,  speech,  physical 
sensations,  environment,  etc.,  used  to  influence  the 
mind  of  a  patient.  A  simple  suggestion  is  one 

iven  under  ordinary  conditions  where  there  is  no 
egree  of  hypnosis  present.  An  auto-suggestion  is 
one  arising  entirely  within  one’s  own  consciousness 
from  a  thought,  mental  impression  or  physical  sen¬ 
sation.  Its  basis  may  be  real  or  imaginary.  An 
oral  suggestion  is  one  expressed  in  speech.  A  men¬ 
tal  suggestion  (q.  v.),is  one  conveyed  by  thought 
only.  A.  physical  suggestion  is  one  which  reaches 
and  impresses  the  mind  through  any  of  the  five 
physical  senses.  A  hypnotic  suggestion  is  any  form 
of  suggestion  conveyed  to  the  patient  during  the 
hypnotic  sleep.  A  negative  hypnotic  suggestion  is 
one  that  neutralizes  the  will-power  of  the  patient 
A  pre-hypnotic  suggestion  is  one  given  before  hyp¬ 
nosis  or  sleep,  and  acted  upon  while  entering  or 
during  sleep.  A  post-hypnotic  or  deferred  sugges¬ 
tion  is  one  given  during  hypnosis,  to  be  acted  upon 
or  carried  out  after  hypnosis.  This  is  the  form  of 
suggestion  most  frequently  employed  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  disorders. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law: .Information  without  oath  ;  as — 

(1)  An  information  drawn  in  writing,  showing 
cause  to  have  a  prohibition. 

(2)  A  surmise  or  representation  of  something, 
enrolled  upon  the  record  of  a  suit  or  action,  at  the 
instance  of  a  party  thereto. 

2.  Metaph. :  The  same  as  Association  (q.  v.). 

1[  (1)  Principle  of  suggestion:  Association  of 
ideas. 

(2)  Relative  suggestion:  Judgment.  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown  (1778-1820)  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in. 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  divided  “the  Intel¬ 
lectual  States  of  Mind  into  Simple  and  Relative 
Suggestion  ;  the  first  corresponding  to  what  others 
have  called  Association,  and  the  latter  to  Judg¬ 
ment.  He  places  under  Simple  Suggestion :  Con¬ 
ception,  Memory,  Imagination,  and  Habit;  under 
Relative  Suggestion;  Coexistence  and  Succession. 
{Brown:  Philos.  Human  Mind,  lect.  xxxiii.,  xlv.) 

sug-ges’-tion-Ism  (tion  as  9’nun),  s.  [Eng.  sug¬ 
gestion;  -ism.]  The  doctrine  that  all  so-called  hyp¬ 
notic  phenomena,  faith  cures,  clairvoyance,  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  healings,  spirit  manifestations,  etc. 
are  merely  the  result  of  suggestion.  [Sugges¬ 
tion,  5.] 

sug-ges  -tion-Ist  (tion as  9liun),  s. 

1.  A  believer  in  suggestionism. 

2.  One  who  practices  suggestive  therapy, 
sug-gest’-ive,  s.  [Eng.  suggest;  -ive.]  Contain¬ 
ing  a  suggestion  or  hint;  calculated  or  intending- 
to  sugge-t  ideas  or  thoughts  ;  suggesting  more  than 
appears  on  the  surface.  (Very  often  in  a  bad  sense.) 

suggestive  therapeutics,  suggestive  thera¬ 
py,  s.  The  treatment  of  disordered  states  by  sug- 
ge  tion,  embracing  thought-transference  or  tele¬ 
pathy,  speech,  look,  gesture,  environment,  and  all 
other  modes  of  reaching  and  controlling  disorders 
through  the  piind  of  the  patient.  [Suggestion,  5.] 
sug-gest -ive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  suggestive;  -ly.] 
In  a  suggestive  manner  ;  by  way  of  suggestion. 

sug-gest  -Ive-ness,  s._  [Eng.  suggestive;  -ness. ] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  suggestive. 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  \mite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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•siig-fell-a  '-tion,  s.  [Lat.  suggillatio.]  A  livid 
or  black  and  blue  mark ;  a  blow,  a  braise,  ecchy- 
mosis.  Also  applied  to  the  spots  which  occur  in 
disease  and  in  incipient  putrefaction. 

*sugre,  s.  &v.  [Sugar.  ] 

su-I-gld  -gl,  a.  [Eng.  suicid(e) ;  -ah] 

1.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  the  crime  of  sui¬ 
cide:  as,  suicidal  mania. 

2.  Destructive  to  one’s  self,  or  one’s  own  inter¬ 
ests. 

“  The  obstinacy  of  the  English  authorities  in  keeping 
the  army  on  so  reduced  a  footing  is  considered  simply 
suicidal.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

su-i-gid  -gl-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  suicidal;  -ly.]  In  a 
suicidal  manner. 

SU  -I-glde,  s.  [Formed  in  sense  1  from  Lat.  sui, 
genit.  of  se=one’s  self,  and  cidum=a  slaying,  from 
ccedo  (in  comp.  -cido)= to  kill;  in  sense  2,  from  sui, 
and  -cida— a  slayer,  on  the  analogy  of  homicide, 
fratricide ,  &c. ;  Fr.  suicide.  Trench  says  that  till 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  this  word 
had  not  established  itself  in  the  language;  self¬ 
homicide  was  used  instead.} 

1.  Self-murder ;  the  act  of  willfully  and  designedly 
destroying  one’s  own  life.  To  constitute  suicide  in 
the  legal  sense,  the  person  must  be  of  years  of  dis¬ 
cretion  and  of  sound  mind,  in  which  case  he  is 
termed  a  felo-de-se  (q.  v.) .  By  the  English  common 
law  the  consequences  of  suicide  were  deprivation 
of  the  rites  of  Christian  burial,  the  suicide  being 
interred  at  night  at  cross-roads,  with  a  stake  driven 
through  his  breast,  and  the  forfeiture  of  all  his 
goods  and  chattels  to  the  Crown,  including  debts 
to  him  at  the  time  of  hiscommitting  the  crime,  but 
not  including  freehold  property,  and  the  forfeiture 
did  not  involve  corruption  of  blood.  By  the  statute 
33  and  34  Viet.,  c.  23,  the  forfeiture  of  property  to 
the  Crown  was  abolished,  and  the  interment  of  the 
suicide  at  night  is  not  carried  out  now  except  on 
very  rare  occasions.  In  the  United  States  suicide 
has  no  legal  penalties. 

“  Nor  less  to  be  exploded  is  the  word  suicide ,  which  may 
as  well  seem  to  participate  of  sus,  a  sow,  as  of  the  pronoun 
sui.” — Phillips:  New  World  of  Words.  (Pref.  to  ed.  3d.) 

2.  One  who  commits  self-murder ;  a  felo-de-se. 

3.  Ruin  or  destruction  of  one’s  own  interests. 

“In  countries  pretending  , to  civilization  there  should 

be  no  war,  much  less  intestine  war,  which  may  be  justly 
called  political  suicide.” — Knox:  Letter  to  a  Young  Noble¬ 
man. 

♦su-I-gld'-ic-gl,  adj.  [English  suicid(e) ;  - ical .] 
Suicidal. 

*su-l-gld-i§m,  s.  [En g.  suicid(e) -ism.]  A  dis¬ 
position  or  tendency  to  suicide. 

*su'-i-gl§m,  *su-i-cisme,  s.  [Lat.  sui,  genit.  of 
SMMS=one’a  own  ;  English  suff.  -ism.]  The  seeking 
of  what  is  personal  to  one;  selfishness,  egotism. 
[Altruism.] 

“But  his  suicisme  was  so  grosse,  that  any  of  Ahab’s 
relations  (whom  he  made  run  out  all  they  had)  might 
read  it.” — R.  Whitlock:  Grand  Schismatic. 

su  -I-dse,  su-i-dg,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.sw(s) ;  Lat. 
fem.pl.  adj.  suif.  -idee,  or  neut.  - ida .] 

1.  ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Artiodactyle  Mammals,  of 
the  Bunodont  group  (in  which  the  crowns  of  the 
molars  are  tuberculated).  The  feet  have  only  two 
functional  toes,  the  other  two  being  much  shorter, 
and  hardly  touching  the  ground.  Molars,  incisors, 
and  canines  are  present,  the  last  very  large ,  and,  in 
the  males,  usually  constituting  formidable  tusks 
projecting  from  thesideof  the  mouth.  The  stomach 
is  generally  slightly  divided,  but  is  by  no  means  so 
complex  as  in  the  Ruminantia.  Snout  truncated 
and  cylindrical,  capable  of  considerable  movement, 
and  adapted  for  rooting  up  the  ground.  The  skin 
is  covered  with  hair  to  a  greater  or  less  extent;  tail 
very  short,  in  some  cases  rudimentary.  The  family 
is  divided  into  three  well-marked  groups  or  sub¬ 
families  :  SuinteCTrue  Swine  (Sus,  Potamochcerus, 
Babirusa,  and  Porcula)  ;  Dicotylinee  (Peccaries, 
with  the  single  genus  Dicotyles,  often  classed  as  a 
family)  ;  and  Phacochoerinee  (Wart-hogs,  with  one 
gonus,  Phacochcerus) . 

2.  Palceont.:  The  family  probably  commenced  in 
the  Eocene  Tertiary.  The  most  noteworthy  genera 
are  described  in  this  Dictionary  under  their  names. 

su'-I  gen'-er-is,  phr.  [Lat.]  Of  his  or  its  own 

peculiar  kind ;  singular. 

*su'-il-lage  (age  as  ig),s.  [Fr.  souillage,  from 
souiller =to  sully,  to  soil.]  A  drain  or  collection  of 
filth;  sullage. 

“Some  Italians  dig  wells  and  cisterns,  and  other  con¬ 
veyances  for  the  suillage  ot  the  house.”— Wotton:  Remains, 

p.  18. 

su-ll'-line,  a.  &s.  [Lat.sm7Z(us)=pertaining  to 
swine  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ine. ] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  the 
genus  Sus  or  the  family  Suidse  (q.  v.). 

“There  are,  moreover,  extinct  types,  with  many  Suit- 
line  affinities.”  — Nicholson :  Palceont.,  ii.  345. 


B.  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Sus  or 
the  family  Suidse  (q.  v.). 

“All  these  early  Suillines  .  .  .  appear  to  have  had  at 
least  four  toes.” — Marsh:  Introd.  and  Success,  of  Vert. 
Life  in  America. 

Sll-I'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  su{s) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -ince. J  [SuiDAbJ 

*su'-ifig,  s.  [Fr.  suer— to  sweat;  Lat.  sudo .]  The 
process  of  soaking  through  anything. 

“Note  the  percolation  or  suing  of  the  verjuice  through 
the  wood  ;  for  verjuice  of  itself  would  never  have  passed 
through  the  wood.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  79. 

*su-lhg,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Sue.] 

♦su'-ihg-ljf,  *su-yng-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  suing,  a.; 
-ly.]  Following,  in  succession,  after. 

“Mymynde  &  my  flessh  both  haue  ioyed  in  to  liuing 
God,  and  for  this  the  prophete  saith  here  suyngly,  my 
reynes  or  kidneis,  hath  chiden  me  vnto  the  night.” — Sir 
T.  More:  Works,  p.  20. 

su’-int,  s.  [Fr.]  The  natural  grease  of  wool.  It 
consists  of  insoluble  saponaceous  matter,  together 
with  a  soluble  salt  containing  from  15  to  33  per  cent, 
of  potash. 

*su’-i§m,  s.  [Suist.]  Selfishness. 

*su'-lst,  s.  [Lat.  suus= one’s  own.]  One  who 
seeks  to  gratify  himself ;  a  selfish  person ;  an  ego¬ 
tist. 

“A  man  with  more  liberty  might  be  debtor  to  the  Jews 
of  Malta,  than  owe  for  curtesies  to  this  schismatical  suist, 
that  baits  with  lesser  favours  to  angle  for  greater.”— R. 
Whitlock:  Grand  Schismatic,  p.  369. 

suit,  *suite,  *sute,  s.  [French  suite— a  chase,  a 
suit,  a  train  of  attendants,  from  Lat.  secta= a  fol¬ 
lowing,  a  sect  (q.  v.) ;  in  Low  Lat.  extended  to 
mean  a  suit-at-law,  a  series,  a  suit  of  clothes,  &c., 
from  Lat.  sequor= to  follow.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  The  act  of  following;  pursuit,  chase,  as  of 
game,  &c. 

*2.  Consecution,  succession,  series. 

“Every  five  and  thirty  years  the  same  kind  and  suit  of 
weather  comes  about  again.” — Bacon. 

3.  The  act  of  suing ;  a  seeking  for  something  by 
petition  or  application ;  petition ;  address  of  en¬ 
treaty  ;  request,  prayer. 

“  Many  shall  make  suit  unto  thee.” — Job  xi.  9. 

4.  A  petition  made  to  one  of  exalted  position  or 
authority,  as  a  monarch  or  great  prince. 

“  I  can  but  be  thy  guide,  sweet  maid, 

With  Scotland’s  king  thy  suit  to  aid.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  25. 

5.  Amorous  solicitation ;  courtship,  wooing ;  an 
attempt  to  win  a  woman  in  marriage. 

“  Rebate  your  loves,  each  rival  suit  suspend, 

Till  this  funereal  web  my  labors  end.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xix.  164. 

6.  The  object  of  one’s  request,  petition,  or  seek¬ 
ing  ;  that  which  is  sought  or  begged  for ;  request, 
prayer. 

“Thou  hast  obtained  thy  suit.” 

Shalcesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  2. 

7.  A  set,  a  number  of  things  used  together,  and 
in  a  degree  necessary  to  be  united  in  order  to  serve 
their  purpose;  as,  a  suit  of  armor,  a  suit  of  sails 
for  a  ship,  &c. ;  especially  used  absolutely  for  a  set 
of  clothes;  dress,  apparel. 

“He  hath  his  chaunge  of  suites,  yea,  he  spareth  not  to 
goe  in  his  silkes  and  veluet.” — Wilson:  Art  of  Rhetor ique, 
p.  94. 

8.  Things  which  follow  in  a  series  or  succession  ;  a 
set  of  things  of  the  same  kind  or  stamp  ;  the  collect¬ 
ive  number  of  individuals  composing  a  series  ;  as,  a 
suit  (more  generally  a  suite )  of  rooms. 

9.  Specifically,  one  of  the  four  sets  (of  thirteen 
cards  each)  which  compose  a  pack. 

“To  deal  and  shuffle,  to  divide  and  sort 
Her  mingled  suits  and  sequences.” 

Coioper:  Task,  i.  475. 

*10.  Kind,  class,  sort,  description. 

“The  tapes  of  hire  white  volupere 
Were  of  the  same  suit  of  hire  colere.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,241. 

.  *11.  Retinue,  attendants ;  number  of  followers, 
train.  (Now  written  suite.) 

12.  Outward  covering  or  dress. 

“But  I  have  that  within  which  passeth  show; 

These  but  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

13.  The  covering  of  the  hairy  scalp  ;  as,  a  suit  of 
hair.  ( U .  8.  Colloq.) 

II.  Laic: 

1.  Feudal  law:  A  following  or  attendance;  as— 

(1)  Attendance  by  a  tenant  on  his  lord,  especially 
at  his  court ;  called  also  Suit-court. 

(2)  Attendance  for  the  purpose  of  performing  some 
service ;  called  also  Suit-service. 


(3)  The  retinuet  chattels,  offspring,  and  appuiv 
tenances  of  a  villein. 

2.  Civil  Law: 

(1)  An  action  or  process  for  the  recovery  of  a  right 
or  claim ;  legal  application  to  a  court  of  justice ; 
prosecution  of  right  before  any  tribunal ;  as,  a  suit 
in  Chancery.  When  the  remedy  is  sought  in  a  court 
of  law,  the  term  suit  is  synonymous  with  action, 
but  when  proceedings  are  taken  in  a  court  of  equity 
the  term  suit  alone  is  used.  _  The  term  is  also  applied 
in  England  to  proceedings  in  the  Ecclesiastical  and 
Admiralty  courts. 

“Of  a  strange  nature  is  the  suit  you  follow.” 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

*(2)  The  witnesses  or  followers  of  the  plaintiff  in 
an  action  at  law. 

TJ  *(1)  Out  of  suits:  No  more  in  service  and  at¬ 
tendance  on  ;  at  odds  with. 

(2)  To  follow  suit :  [Follow,  H  (2).] 

“  Wear  this  for  me  ;  one  out  of  suits  with  fortune, 

That  would  give  more,  but  that  her  hand  lacks  means.” 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  i.  2. 

*suit-broker,  s.  One  who  made  a  regular  trada 
of  obtaining  favors  for  court  petitioners. 

*suit-court,  s.  [Suit,  s.,  II.  1  (1).] 
*suit-covenant,  s. 

Law:  A  covenant  by  the  ancestor  of  one  man 
with  the  ancestor  of  another  to  sue  at  his  court. 
( Bailey .) 

*suit-like,  *sute-like,  a.  Suitable,  adapted. 

“Then  she  put  her  into  man’s  apparel,  and  gave  her  all 
things  suit-like  to  the  same,  and  laid  her  upon  a  mattres* 
all  alone  without  light  or  candle.” — North:  Plutarolhs 
p.  40. 

*suit-service,  s.  [Suit,  s.,  II.  1  (2).] 

suit,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Suit,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  adapt,  to  accommodate ;  to  fit  or  make  suit¬ 
able. 

“  Suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action, 
with  this  special  observance,  that  you  o’ erstep  not  tht 
modesty  of  nature.” — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

2.  To  be  adapted  or  suitable  to ;  to  become. 

“  Such  furniture  as  suits  the  greatness  of  his  person.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  1. 

3.  To  fit;  to  be  adapted  to. 

4.  To  be  agreeing  to;  to  fall  in  with;  to  please; 
to  be  convenient  or  agreeable  to ;  as,  to  suit  one’s, 
tastes. 

*5.  To  dress,  to  clothe. 

“It  is  the  use  for  Tyrian  maids  to  wear, 

Their  bow  and  quiver  in  this  modest  s 6ft, 

And  suit  themselves  in  purple  for  the  nonce.”’ 

Marlowe:  Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage,  i.  1. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  agree,  to  accord,  to  match,  ta 
correspond,  to  tally.  (Often  followed  by  to  or 
with.) 

“Ill  with  King  James’  mood  that  day, 

Suited  gay  feast  and  minstrel  lay.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  S3. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  suit  and  to  fit, 
see  Fit. 

suit-g-bll'-i-tf ,  s.  [Eng.  suitable;  - ity .]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  suitable  ;  suitableness. 

suit'-g-ble,  a.  [Eng.  suit;  -able.]  Capable  of 
suiting ;  suiting  or  being  in  accordance ;  according, 
agreeable,  fitting,  convenient,  proper,  becoming. 

“In  his  face 

Youth  smiled  celestial,  and  to  every  limb 
Suitable  grace  diffused.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  639. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  suitable  and  becom¬ 
ing,  conformable,  convenient,  and  correspondent, 
see  Becoming,  Conformable,  &c. 

suit-g-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  suitable;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  suitable,  fit,  adapted, 
agreeable,  proper,  becoming,  or  convenient ;  agree¬ 
ableness,  fitness,  propriety. 

“There  is  a  continued  suitableness  and  applicability  to 
the  text  of  Moses  all  along.”— More:  Def.  of  Phil.  Cabbala. 
(App.) 

suit  -a-bly,  adv.  [English  suitab (le)  ;  -ly.]  In  a 
suitable  manner  or  degree ;  fitly,  agreeably,  con¬ 
veniently,  becomingly. 

“The  most  notable  of  those  offices  that  can  be  assigned 
to  the  spirit  of  nature,  and  that  suitably  to  his  name,  is 
the  translocation  of  the  souls  of  beasts  into  such  matter 
as  is  most  fitting  for  them.” — More:  Immort.  of  the  Soul, 
bk.  iii.,ch.  xiii. 

suite  (as  swet),  s.  [Fr.]  [Suit,  ».] 

1.  A  company  or  number  of  attendants  or  follow¬ 
ers  ;  a  retinue,  a  train. 

2.  A  number  of  things  having  a  connection  to¬ 
gether,  spoken  of  as  a  whole ;  a  collection  of  thinga 
of  the  same  kind ;  a  set,  a  series ;  as,  a  suite  of  rooms, 
furniture,  &c. 


bGIl  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  gbin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  x. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shgn.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  dgL 
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♦shit  -er,  *sut-er,  s.  [English  suit ,  v. ;  -er.]  A 
suitor  (q.  v.). 

“Now  in  all  judgements  being  two  parties,  the  first  we 
call  the  impleader,  suter,  demaunder,  or  demaundant, 
and  plaintitfe.” — Smith:  Commonwealth,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  x. 

♦shit  -hold,  s.  [Eng.  suit,  and  hold I.] 

Feudal  Law :  Tenure  in  consideration  of  certain 
services  to  a  superior  lord. 

Shit'-IAg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Suit,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr,  par.  c fi  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  Cloth  for  making  suits  of  clothes, 
suit  -or,  *sut-er,  s.  [Eng.  suit,  v. ;  -or.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  prefers  a  suit ;  a  petitioner,  an  appli¬ 
cant. 

“  The  throng,  that  follows  Csesar  at  the  heels. 

Of  senators,  of  praetors,  common  suitors.” 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  4. 

2.  One  who  solicits  a  woman  in  marriage;  a 
wooer,  a  lover. 

“My  court  quickly  swarmed  full  of  suitors.” — Sidney: 
Arcadia,  bk.  i. 

II.  Law:  A  party  to  a  suit  or  litigation. 

*suit'-or,  v.  i.  [English  suitor,  s.]  To  court,  to 
woo. 

“  Counts  a  many,  and  dukes  a  few, 

A  suitoring  came  to  my  father’s  hall.” 

Barham:  Ing.  Leg.;  St.  Nicholas. 

Suit'-ress,  subst.  [Eng.  suitor ;  -ess.  ]  A  female 
Suitor  or  supplicant. 

“  Beshrew  me,  but  ’twere  pity  of  his  heart, 

That  could  refuse  a  boon  to  such  a  suitress.” 

Rowe:  Jane  Shore,  iii.  1. 

*suit'-3f,  *sut'-ie,  adj.  [Eng.  suit ;  -y.)  Fitting, 
becoming,  suitable. 

“This  to  sonnes  is  suitie.” 

Davies:  Holy  Roode,  p.  18. 

su'-la,  s.  [Latinized  from  the  Icelandic  name  of 
the  Soland-goose  (q.  v.).] 

Ornith. :  Ganuet ;  a  cosmopolitan  genus  of  Pele- 
canid®,  with  eight  species.  Bill  forming  an  elon¬ 
gated  cone,  very  large  at  base,  compressed  at  point, 
which  is  slightly  curved ;  mandibles  serrated ; 
angle  of  gape  below  the  line  of  the  eyes ;  face  and 
throat  naked ;  nostrils  basal,  obliterated ;  legs 
strong,  short,  three  toes  in  front,  one  behind,  all 
articulated  by  a  membrane. 

sul-cate,  sul’-cat-ed,  a.  [Lat,  sulcatus,  pa.  par. 
of  sulco=  to  furrow ;  sulcus = a  furrow.]  Furrowed, 
grooved;  having  longitudinal  furrows,  grooves,  or 
channels.  (Applied  especially  to  stems,  leaves, 
seeds,  Ac.,  of  plants,  the  surfaces  of  various  mol¬ 
luscous  shells,  <fcc.) 

“Ail  are  much  chopped  and  sulcated  by  having  lain  ex¬ 
posed  on  the  top  of  the  clay  to  the  weather.” — Woodward: 
On  Fossils. 

sul-ca  -tion,  s.  [Sulcate.]  A  channel,  groove, 
or  furrow. 

sul-ca-to-,  pref.  [Sulcate.]  Furrowed. 

sulcato-rimose,  a. 

Bot.:  Furrowed  and  cracked,  as  the  cotyledons 
of  a  Spanish  chestnut. 

sul-ca'-tor,  s.  [Lat.=one  who  draws  furrows, 
a  plower.] 

Zobl.:  A  genus  of  Amphipod  Crustaceans.  Sul- 
cator  arenarius,  living  on  t lie  sandy  seashore,  leaves 
tracks  like  those  of  Annelids  or  the  impressions  of 
plants,  which  have  been  compared  with  those  on 
some  of  the  Palaeozoic  rocks. 

Sul’-CUS  (pi.  Sul'-§I),  s.  [Lat.  =  a  furrow.] 

1.  Anat.:  A  furrow,  a  groove;  as,  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  sulcus  of  the  heart  and  the  sulci  of  the 
brain. 

2.  Bot.  (pi.) :  The  lamellae  of  certain  fungals. 
suld,  v.  i.  [Should.]  (Scotch.) 

sulf-at-al  -lo-pliane,  s.  [Fr.  sulfat= sulphate, 
and  Eng.  allop hane .] 

Min.:  A  mixture  of  allophane  and  sulphate  of 

alumina. 

sul-ftT-ri-§in,  s.  [Fr.  sul/ur£=sulphurous.] 
Min. :  A  white  porous  silica,  having  an  acid  taste 
and  impregnated  with  sulphur.  Found  in  Greece, 
♦sulk,  s.  [Lat.  sulcus.-]  A  furrow. 

“The  surging  sulks  of  the  sandiferous  seas.” 

Sidney:  Wanstead  Play,  p.  619. 

sulk,  v.  i.  [Sulky.]  To  be  sulky  ;  to  indulge  in 
a  sulky  fit  or  mood.  (Colloq.) 

♦sulk,  sulke,  a.  [Sulk,  v.]  Hanging  on  hand, 
hard  to  sell  (?). 

“  Never  was  thrifty  trader  more  willing  to  put  of  a  sulke 
commodity.” — Heywood .-  Challenge  for  Beauty,  iii.  1. 

sulk-l-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sulky;  - ly .]  In  a  sulky 
manner;  sullenly,  morosely.  (See  extract  under 
Stupid,  A.  2.) 


sulk -I-ness,  s.  [En g.  sulky;  -ness.)  The  qual-  sfil  -len-iy,  adv.  [English  sullen,  a. ;  -ly.)  In  a 
ity  or  state  of  being  sulky  ;  sullenuess,  moroseness ;  sullen  or  morose  manner ;  morosely,  gloomily,  dis- 
sourness  of  temper.  mally. 


“Allow  nothing  to  the  sulkiness  of  my  disposition.” — 
Gray.  To  Dr.  Clarke,  Aug.,  1760. 

sulks,  s.  pi.  [Sulk.]  A  state  or  fit  of  sulkiness; 
a  sulky  fit  or  mood.  (Colloq.) 

“When  she  wakes  up  out  of  the  sulks.” — C.  Kingsley: 
Alton  Locke,  ch.  xvi. 

Sulk  -y,  a.  &  s.  [Properly  sulken,  sulken-ness 
being  misdivided  as  sulke-nness  by  analogy  with 
happi-ness,  from  happy,  &c.  From  A.  S.  solcen— 
slothful,  remiss,  disgusted.] 

A.  As  adjective :  Sullen,  sour  in  temper,  morose; 
obstinately  maintaining  ill-feeling  and  repelling 
advances. 

“  It  is  surely  better  to  be  even  weak  than  malignant  or 
sulky.” — Knox:  Essay  No.  123. 

B.  Assubst. :  Alight,  two-wheeled  vehicle,  having 
a  seat  for  a  single  occupant,  used  as  a  pleasure-car- 
riage  and  for 
trials  of  speed 
between  trot- 
ting-horses. 

IT  U  s  e  d  also 
adj  ecti  vely= 
having  a  single 
seat ;  as,  a  sulky- 
cultiva  tor, 
s  ulky  -harrow, 
sulky -plow ,  &c., 
in  which  there  Sulky, 

is  a  single  seat  for  the  driver. 

*sull,  s.  [A.  S.  sulh .]  A  plow, 
sull  -age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Suillage.;, 

I.  Ordinary  Language . 

I.  A  collection  of  filth  ;  a  drain  ;  sewage. 

*2.  Anything  which  sullies  or  defiles. 

3.  Silt  and  mud  deposited  by  water. 

II.  Founding :  The  scoria  which  rises  to  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  molten  metal  in  the  ladle,  and  which  is 
held  back  when  pouring,  to  prevent  porous  and 
rough  casting. 

sullage-piece,  s.  A  dead-bead,  or  feeling-bead, 
a  piece  of  metal  on  a  casting  which  occupies  the 
ingate  at  which  the  metal  entered  the  mold. 

sul'-len,  ♦sol-aiu,  *sol-ayne,  *sol-ein,  *sol- 
eine,  *sol-eyn,  *sol-eyne,  a.  &  s.  [Q.  Fr .  solain- 
lonely,  solitary,  from  Lat.  sol«s=alone.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Alone,  solitary. 

“  The  s olein  fenix  of  Arable.” 

Chaucer:  Dreme. 

*2.  Lonely,  solitary. 

“In  soleyn  place  by  my  selfe.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  vi. 

*3.  Gloomy,  dark,  dismal,  somber. 

“And  nought  disturbs  the  silence  of  the  night; 

All  sleeps  in  sullen  shade  or  silver  glow.” 

Scott:  Don  Roderick,  i. 

*4.  Melancholy,  dismal. 

“The  sullen  presage  of  your  own  decay.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  i. 

5.  Gloomily  angry  and  silent ;  morose,  sour -tem¬ 
pered,  cross. 

“  She  is  peevish,  sullen,  froward.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  iii.  1. 

6.  Characterized  by  sourness  or  moroseness ; 
gloomy. 

“  Meanwhile  a  sullen  and  abject  melancholy  took  pos¬ 
session  of  his  soul.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

*7.  Mischievous,  malignant,  unpropitious,  bale¬ 
ful. 

“Such  sullen  planets  at  my  birth  did  shine, 

They  threaten  every  fortune  mixt  with  mine.” 

Dry  den.  ( Todd . ) 

*8.  Obstinate,  intractable. 

“Things  are  as  sullen  as  we  are,  and  will  be  what  they 
are,  whatever  we  think  of  them.” — Tillotson. 

*9.  Sluggish,  slow-moving,  dull. 

“Small  Cock,  a  sullen  brook  comes  to  her  succor  then.’ 

Drayton;  Polyolbion,  s.  28. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  A  person  alone  by  himself. 

“  By  hymself  as  a  soleyne." 

Piers  Plowman,  xii.  205. 

*2.  A  mess  of  meat  for  one  person.  (Prompt. 
Parv.) 

3.  (PI.) :  [Sullens.] 

IT  For  the  difference  between  sullen  and  gloomy, 
see  Gloomy. 

sullen-lady,  s. 

Botany:  An  unidentified  species  of  Fritillaria. 
(Britten  db  Holland.) 

♦sul-len,  v.  t.  [Sullen,  adj.)  To  make  sullen, 
morose,  gloomy,  or  obstinate  ;  to  sour. 

“This  .  .  .  sullens  the  whole  body.” — Feltham:  Re¬ 

solves,  pt.  i.,  res.  48. 


“ Sullenly ,  slowly, 

The  black  plague  flew  o’er  it.” 

Byron:  Manfred,  iii.  3. 

sul  -len-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  sullen;  -ness.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sullen ;  silent  or  gloomy 
moroseness ;  sourness  of  temper. 

“The  form  which  her  anger  assumed  was  sullenness. — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

♦sul-lens  s.  pi.  [Sullen,  a.]  A  state  or  fit  of 
sullenness  ;  a  morose  temper ;  the  sulks. 

“He  did  not  love  in  other  days 
To  wear  the  sullens  on  his  face.” 

Praed:  County  Ball. 

*Sull'-er-^,stt6sf.  [Eng.  sull;  -ery.)  A  plow-land 
(q.  v.). 

♦sul  -le-vate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  sublevatus,  pa.  par.  of 
sublevo= to  raise  up,  to  support ;  pref.  sub-,  and  levo 
=to  make  light,  to  lift  up;  let>ts=light  in  weight.] 
To  rouse  up,  to  excite. 

*sull-i-age  (age  as  ig) ,  $.  [Sullage.] 

sully,  *sul-ie,  v.  t.& i.  [A.  S.  sylian— to  sully, 
to  defile  with  dirt  or  mud,  from  sol= mire,  dirt ; 
cogn.  with  Sw.  sbla=to  bemire;  Dan.  sble,  from  sbl 
—  mire;  Goth,  bisauljan;  Ger -suhlen,  from  suhle= 
slough,  mire  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  sbl,  sol=mire.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  stain,  to  dirty,  to  spot,  to  tarnish,  to 
foul. 

“A  letter, 

Much  torn  and  sullied.” 

Dryden:  Marriage  a-la-Mode,  i.  1. 

2.  Fig. :  To  stain,  to  tarnish,  to  disgrace. 

“  Weakened  our  national  strength,  and  sullied  our  glory 
abroad.” — Bolingbroke :  Dissert,  on  Parties,  let.  1. 

*B.  Intransitive:  To  become  sullied,  soiled,  or  tar¬ 
nished. 


“Tour  white  canvas  doublet  will  sully.” — Shakesp.: 
Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  4. 

♦sul'-ly,  *sul-ley,  s.  [Sul.lv,  v.)  A  spot,  soil, 
or  tarnish.  (Fielding:  Joseph  Andrews,  bk.  i., 
ch.  iv.) 

sulph-,  pref.  [Sulpbo-.] 

siilph-a  §et  ~{i-m3de,  s.  [Pref.  sulph-,  and  Eng. 

acetamide .] 

Chemistry :  Schulze’s  name  for  the  compound 
(CiHtS  Oo)  produced  by  the  action  of  am¬ 

monium  sulphide  on  chloracetamide. 

sulph-a-§et'-ic,  adj.  [Pref.  sulph-,  and  Eng. 
acetic .]  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphur  and 
acetic  acid, 
sulphacetic-acid,  a. 

Chemistry.:  C2H4S05=(C2fjf 0;i)"  ^  02.  Glycolyl- 

sulphmrous  acid.  A  dibasic  acid  produced  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  anhydride  on  glacial  acetic- 
acid.  It  forms  colorless  deliquescent  prisms,  which 
melt  at  62%  and  are  very  soluble  in  water,  forming 
an  acid  solution.  Its  salts  are  all  soluble  in  water, 
but  insoluble  in  alcohol. 


sulph-a- cet-y-len -lc,  a.  [Pref.  sulph-;  Eng. 
acetylene,  and  stiff.  -7c.]  Derived  from  or  contain¬ 
ing  sulphuric  acid  and  acetylene. 


sulphacetylenic-acid,  s. 

(C2H2)”) 

Chemistry:  C2H4SC>5=  (S02)  >•  O3.  Isomeric 

(H2)  ) 

with  sulphacetic  acid,  and  obtained  by  heating 
argentic  sulphate  with  acetyl  chloride  to  120%  and 
treating  the  product  with  water.  It  is  a  viscid, un¬ 
stable  liquid,  and  gradually  decomposes  into  sul¬ 
phuric  and  acetic  acids. 
sulph-a§-id,  s.  [Sulpho-acid.] 
sulph -ft-mate,  s.  [Eng.  sulpham(ic);  -ate.) 
Chem.:  A  salt  of  sulphamic  acid  (q.  v.). 
sulph-a-meth'-yl-ane,  s.  [Pref.  sulph-,  Erg. 
methyl,  and  suff .  - ane .] 


H2 

Chem. :  CH5N  S03  =  (S02)  ’  ’ 
CH? 

mate.  Formed  by  dissolving 


Methylic  sulpha- 


in  ethy  lie  sulphate  in 


aqueous  ammonia,  and  crystallizing,  by  evapora¬ 
tion  in  a  vacuum.  It  forms  large,  very  deliques¬ 
cent  crystals. 


sulph-am'-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  sulph-,  and  Eng.  amic .] 
Derived  from  or  containing  sulphuric  acid  and 
ammonia. 


sulphamic-acid,  s. 

Chem,:  NH3S©3=  NH2(|K)2)  i.  q.  Unknown  in 

the  free  state,  but  known  in  its  salts.  Sulphamate 
of  ammonium,  2NH3.SO3,  Sulphatammon,  Sulph- 
ammon.  A  white,  crystalline  powder,  obtained  by 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  carnal,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wQlf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian.  £e,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kwv 


sulphamide 


3925 


sulphodraconie 


passing  dry  ammonia  gas  over  a  thin  layer  of  sul¬ 
phuric  anhydride.  Permanent  in  air  ;  taste  bitter; 
soluble  in  nine  parts  of  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

sulph-am  -Ide,  subst.  [Pref.  sulph-,  and  English 
anude.j 

Cliem.:  H4SC>2N2=^jj“)  |  N2.  Produced,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Regnault,  when  dry  ammonia  gas  is  passed 
over  sulphuric  chloride. 

sulph-am-I-don'-Ic,  a.  [English  -sulph(uric)  ; 
amiclon;  and  suif.  -ic.)  Derived  from  or  contain¬ 
ing  sulphuric  acid  and  amidon. 

sulphamidonic-acid,  s* 

Chem.:  C24H4s0242S03(?).  A  syrupy  deliquescent 
acid,  produced  by  triturating  starch  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid.  Its  salts  are  all  amorphous,  deli¬ 
quescent,  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  very  un¬ 
stable.  ( Watts.) 

sulph-am  -mon,  sulph-at-am'-mon,  s.  [Pref. 
sulph-,  or  sulphat(p)-,  and  English  ammon(ium) .] 
[Sulph  amic-acid.] 

sulph-sj.-myl'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  sulph-,  and  English 
amylic .]  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphuric 
acid  and  amylic  alcohol. 

sulphamylic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  (C5Hn)HS04.  Amylsulphuric  acid.  A 
colorless,  thin  syrup,  obtained  by  allowing  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  amylic  alcohol  to  stand 
in  acool  place  till waternolonger  separates  amylic 
alcohol  from  it.  It  has  an  acid,  bitter  taste,  and  is 
very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  the  aqueous  solu¬ 
tion  decomposing  spontaneously  into  amylic  alco¬ 
hol  and  sulphuric  acid. 

sul-phan',  s.  [Eng.  sulphate),  and  (oxyge)n.) 

Chem. :  Sulphatoxygen.  Graham’s  name  for  the 
radical  SO4. 

Sulph-ljt-ne’-thlc,  adj.  [Pref.  sulph-:  English 
anethfol),  and  suff.  -ic.]  Derived  from  or  contain¬ 
ing  sulphuric  acid  and  anethol. 

sulphanethic-aciri,  s. 

Chem.:  CioHuO'SOiC?).  Sulphanetholicacid.  Ob¬ 
tained  by  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  on 
anise-camphor.  Its  soluble  salts  are  colored  deep 
violet  by  ferric  solution. 

sulph-a-ne-thol'-Ic,  a.  [Sulphanethic.] 

sulph-a-nil'-lc,  a.  [Pref.  sulph-,  and  English 
anilic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphuric  acid 
and  aniline. 

sulphanilic-acid,  s. 

Manuf.  Chem.:  C6H7NS03=NH(C6H5)  (SOo)  ”  ^  Q 

Phenyl-sulphamic  acid.  Formed  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  on  aniline, or  on  oxanilide.  It  crys¬ 
tallizes  from  hot  water  in  shining  rhombic  plates, 
soluble  in  boiling  water^  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  still  less  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  Heated  with  a  solid 
caustic  alkali,  it  gives  off  aniline,  leaving  an  alka¬ 
line  sulphate.  Its  salts  are  soluble  and  crystalliz- 
able. 

sulph-ar'-sln,  a.  [Pref.  sulph(o)-;  English  ar- 
s(enic) ;  and  suff,  -in.)  [Sulphide  of  Cacodyl.] 

sulph-at- am'-mon,  s.  [Sulph ahmon.] 

sulph  -ate,  s.  [Eng.  sulph(uric) ;  - ate .] 

1.  Chem.  cfc  Min. :  A  salt  of  sulphuric  acid. 

1[  Sulphate  of  alumina=AlMnopen,'  Sulphate  of 
ammonia  =  Mascagnite ;  Sulphate  of  barium  = 
Barytes ;  Sulphate  of  cobalt  —  Bieberite;  Sulphate 
of  copper  =Chalcanthite ;  Sulphate  of  \ron=Melan - 
terite;  Sulphate  of  lead= Anglesite;  Sulphate  of 
lim Anhydrite  and  Gypsum;  Sulphate  of  nickel 
=  Morenosite;  Sulphate  of  potash  =  Aphthitalite ; 
Sulphate  of  potash  and  ammonia  =  Taylorite ; 
Sulphate  of  soda  =  Mirabilite  and  Thenardte; 
Sulphate  of  strontian  =  Celestine;  Sulphate  of  ura- 
nium= Joliannite  and  Voglianite;  Sulphate  of  ura¬ 
nium  and  lime  =  Medjidite ;  Sulphate  of  zinc= 
Goslarite. 

2.  Pharm.,  <Skc .:  Various  sulphates  are  used  in 
medicine.  (See  the  elements,  with  which  the  sul¬ 
phates  are  combined.) 

siil-phat'-Ic,  adj.  [Eng.  sulphat(e) ;  -ic ;  French 
sulfatique.) 

Chem.:  Of,  belonging  to,  containing,  or  resem¬ 
bling  a  sulphate. 

sulph'-?i-tlte,  s.  [Eng.  sulph(ur) ;  at  connect., 
and  suff.  -ite  (Min.) ;  Ger .  schwefelsdure.] 

Min.:  Native  sulphuric  acid  (q.  v.).  (Dana.) 

sul  -  pha  - 15  - ,  prefix.  [Sulphate.]  Sulphatic 
(q.v.). 

sulphato- carbonate  of  barytes,  s. 

Min.:  A  variety  of  witherite  (q.v.),  containing  a 
sulphate.  Now  shown  to  be  a  result  of  partial  alter¬ 
ation  ( Thomson. ) 

sulpbato-carbonate  of  lead,  s.  [Lanarkite.] 


sulphate-chloride  of  copper,  subst.  [Connell- 

ITE.] 

sulphato-tricarbonateoflead.  s.  [Leadhill- 

ITE,  bUSANNITE.J 

sulph  at  ox'-f-gen,  s.  [Pref.  sulphat(o)-,  and 
Eng.  oxygen .]  [Sulphan.] 

sulph-az-o-tI§ed,  adj.  [Pref,  sulph-,  and  Eng. 
azotised.]  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphuric 
acid  and  azote  or  nitrogen, 
sulphazotised-acids,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  A  series  of  acids,  the  salts  of  which  are 
formed  by  the  action  of  sulphurous  anhydride  upon  a 
solution  of  potassium,  sodium,  or  ammonium  nitrite, 
containing  a  large  excess  of  free  alkali.  The  potas¬ 
sium  salts  may  be  represented  by  the  following  form¬ 
ulae:  Sulphazite  of  potassium  =  3K20-S.3H6NoOio  ; 
sulphazate  of  potassiun^SKoO^IIel^Ou ;  sulpha- 
zotate  of  potassium=3K20'S5H6N?Oi6. 
sulph’-lde,  s.  [Eng.  sulph  (y  dr  ic) ;  -ide.] 

Chem.  &  Min. :  A  neutral  salt  of  sulphydric  acid. 
IT  Sulphide  of  arsenic =Orpiment  and  Realgar; 
Sulphide  of  antimony =Stibnite;  Sulphide  of  bis- 
muth= Bismuthinite ;  Sulphide  of  cadmium = 
Greenockite;  Sulphide  of  copper  =  Vitreous-copper; 
Sulphide  of  iron=  Troilite ;  Sulphide  of  lead== 
Galena;  Sulphide  of  manganese=AZabaneh'tef  Sul¬ 
phide  of  mercury —Cinnabar ;  Sulphide  of  molyb¬ 
denum  =  Molybdenite ;  Sulphide  of  nickel = Miller- 
ite;  Sulphide  of  &i\vcT= Argentite  and  AJcanthite; 
Sulphide  of  silver  and  copper =Stromeyerite ;  Sul¬ 
phide  of  zinc  —Blende  and  Wurtzite. 
sulphide  of  cacodyl,  s. 

Chem.:  As2(CH3)4S.  Sulpharsin.  Formed  by 
adding  barium  sulphide  to  crude  cacodyl.  It  is  a 
transparent  liquid,  fluid  at  40°,  and  boiling  at  100°. 

sulphide  of  chlorine,  s. 

Chem. :  CI2S2.  Prepared  by  passing  dry  chlorine 
gas  into  a  retort  in  which  sulphur  is  sublimed,  and 
collecting  the  distillate  in  a  receiver  surrounded  by 
cold  water.  It  is  a  mobile  reddish-yellow  liquid, 
having  a  penetrating,  disagreeable  odor,  and  fum¬ 
ing  strongly  in  the  air.  Specific  gravity  l-687 ; 
boils  at  139°. 

sulphide  of  iron,  s.  [Ferrous-sulphide.] 
sulph-ln-dl-got'-lc,  a.  [Pref.  sulph-,  and  Eng. 
indigotic .]  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphuric 
acid  andindigotine. 
sulphindigotic-acid,  s. 

,  Chem. :  C16Hil)N202-2S03  =  OisHglSCVOHhNaOa. 
Sulphindylic  acid.  A  deep  blue  pasty  mass,  ob¬ 
tained  by  heating  one  part  of  indigo  with  fifteen 
parts  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  for  three  days, 
at  40°  to  50°.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
and  is  used  in  dyeing. 

sulph-ln-dyl'-ic,  adj.  [Pref.  sulph-;  English 
ind^igo) ;  and  suff.  -yl,  -ic.]  [Sulphindigotic.] 
sul-phln’-lc,  a.  [Eng.  sulph(ur),  in  connect., 
and  suff.  -ic.]  Containing,  derived  from,  or  per¬ 
taining  to  hyposulphurous  acid, 
sulphinic-acids,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Compounds  analogous  to  sulphonic  acids 
or  acid  ethers  of  hyposulphurous  acid.  Formed  by 
the  action  of  sulphur  dioxide  on  the  zinc  com¬ 
pounds  of  the  alcohol  radicals.  Methyl  sulphinio 
acid=CH4S02. 

sulph-l'-on,  s.  [Eng.  sulph(ur),  and  -ion  (q.  v.).] 
Chem.:  SO4.  A  term  applied  in  electro-chemistry 
to  a  supposed  radical,  resulting  from  the  electroly¬ 
sis  of  sulphuric  acid,  H2SO4,  the  hydrogen  being 
carried  to  the  negative  electrode,  and  sulphion  set 
free;  this,  however,  being  immediately  broken  up 
into  SO3  +  O,  the  latter  passing  over  to  the  positive 
electrode. 

sulph-ls'-g.-tln,  s.  [Sulphisatyde.] 
sulph-Is'-a-tyde,  sulph-is'-a-tln,  subst.  [Pref. 
sulph-,  and  Eng.  isatyde,  isatin .] 

Cliem. :  Ci6H12N202S2.  A  grayish-yellow  powder 
obtained  by  passing  sulphydric  acid  into  an  alco¬ 
holic  solution  of  isatine,  filtering,  and  precipitating 
by  the  addition  of  water.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol, 
insoluble  in  water. 

sulph -Ite,  s.  [Eng.  sulph(urous) ;  -ite.] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  sulphurous  acid, 
sulpho-,  Sulph-,  pref.  [Sulphur.]  Of,  belong¬ 
ing  to,  or  containing  sulphur. 

sulpho-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  An  acid  in  which  the  oxygen  is  replaced 
by  sulphur ;  thus,  from  cyanic  acid,  CONH,  sulpho- 
cyanic  acid,  CSNH,  is  obtained. 

sulpho-base,  s. 

Chem. :  A  base  in  which  the  oxygen  is  replaced  by 
sulphur ;  K20  becomes  K2S. 

sulpho-compounds,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Compounds  of  organic  radicals  with  sul¬ 
phuric  and  sulphurous  anhydride,  as  sulphonic  and 
sulphinic  acids  (q.  v.). 


sulpho-naphthalidamic-acid,  s.  [Najphthi- 

ONIC-ACID.] 

sulpho-purpuric-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  2C8H5NO,  SO3.  Sulphophcenic  acid.  Indi¬ 
go-purple.  A  purple-red  powder  obtained  by  mix¬ 
ing  one  part  indigo-blue  with  eight  parts  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  keeping  it  at  a  temperature  of  60° 
for  three  days,  diluting  with  water,  filtering;  wash¬ 
ing  the  residue  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
drying  on  an  oil  bath  at  100°.  It  is  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid. 

sulpho -quinic  acid,  s.  [Quinine  Sulphuric- 
acid.] 

sulpho-salt,  s.  [Sulphur-salt.] 

sul-pho-ben-zam-lc,  a.  [Eng.  sulphobenzam- 
(ide) ;  -ic.]  Derived  from  or  contained  in  sulpho 
benzamide. 


sulphobenzamic-acid,  s. 


H2 

Chem.:  C7H7NS04=(C7H4S03)" 


N. 

O. 


A  monoba¬ 


sic  acid  produced  by  heating  sulphobenzamide  in 
strong  potash  lye  for  some  Hours  in  a  water  bath. 
It  crystallizes  in  rhombohedral  crystals  or  needles, 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  slightly  soluble  in  ether, 
but  soluble  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol ;  melts  above 
100°,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  in  a  crystalline  mass. 
Its  salts  are  all  more  or  less  soluble  in  water. 


sul-pho-ben'-zg.-mIde,  s.  [Pref.  sulpho-,  and 
Eng.  benzamide .] 

Chem.:  C7HgN2S03=  (C7Il4S03)  "  ?  N2.  Obtained 
H4  ) 

by  treating  sulphobenzoic  chloride  with  strong 
ammonia.  It  dissolves  readily  in  hotwater  andhot 
alcohol,  melts  at  170°,  and  is  slowly  decomposed  at 
270°-290°. 


sul-ph6-ben'-zlde,  subst.  [Pref.  sulpho-,  Eng. 

benz(ol),  and  suff.  -ide.] 

Chem. :  Gi2HioS02.  A  compound  formed  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  anhydride  on  benzol,  and  treat¬ 
ing  the  product  with  a  large  quantity  of  water.  It 
crystallizes  in  rhombic  plates,  insoluble  in  water  and 
in  alkalies,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  melts  at 
128°,  and  boils  at  a  much  higher  temperature. 

sul-pho-ben-zd'-lc,  a.  [Pref.  sulpho-,  and  Eng. 
benzoic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphurio 
and  benzoic  acids. 


sulphobenzoic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C7H605S=(J6H4.qq?qj^  A  monobasic, 

aromatic,  deliquescent  acid,  formed  by  heating 
benzoic  acid  with  Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid,  or  by 
passing  the  vapor  of  sulphuric  anhydride  over  dry 
benzoic  acid.  It  is  obtained  in  strongly-acid  crys¬ 
talline  masses  readily  soluble  in  water. 

sul-pho-car-bam'-Ic,  a.  [Pref .  sulpho-,  and  Eng. 
ecu  bamic .]  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphur, 
carbon,  and  ammonia. 

sulphocarbamic-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  CH3NS2.  A  reddish,  oily  liquid  obtained 
by  passing  ammoniacal  gas  into  carbon  disulphide, 
and  decomposing  the  salt  formed  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  solidifies  at  ordinary  temperatures  to  a 
crystalline  mass,  which  soon  decomposes  into  sul- 
phocyanic  and  hydric  sulphide. 

sul-pho-§y'-au-ate,  s.  [Eng.  sulphocyan(ic) ; 
-ate.) 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  cyanic  acid, 
sulphocyanate  of  potassium,  s. 

Chem.:  CNKS.  Obtained  by  gradually  heating 
to  low  redness  a  mixture  of  dried  potassium,  ferro- 
cyanide,  sulphur,  and  pure  potassium  carbonate, 
exhausting  with  water,  and  evaporating  the  aque¬ 
ous  solution  to  dryness.  It  crystallizes  in  long; 
slender,  colt  rless  prisms,  soluble  in  water  and  alco¬ 
hol,  and  deliquesces  when  exposed  to  a  moist  atmos¬ 
phere. 

Sul-phO-^y-an  -1C,  a.  [Pref.  sulpho-,  and  Eng. 
cyanic .]  Containing  cyanic  acid  and  sulphur. 

sulphocyanic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  HCNS.  Hydrogen  sulphocyanate.  A  mono¬ 
basic  acid  obtained  by  decomposing  lead  sulpho¬ 
cyanate  suspended  in  water,  with  sulphureied 
hydrogen.  It  is  a  colorless,  very  acid  liquid,  with 
a  pungent  acetous  odor,  and  solidifies  at — 12‘5°  to 
hexagonal  plates.  Heated  to  196°  it  boils,  but  the 
greater  part  suffers  decomposition.  It  colors  ferric 
salts  an  intense  blood-red,  and  on  this  account  is 
used,  in  the  form  01  any  of  its  soluble  salts,  to 
detect  traces  of  iron. 

sul-pli5-§y-an'-6-gen,  s.  [Eng.  (per)sulphooy- 

anogen.  ] 

Chemistry :  The  old  name  for  persulphocyanogea 
(q.  v.). 

sul-pho-dra-con  -Ic,  adj.  [Pref.  sulpho-,  and 
Eng.  draconic .]  Derived  from  or  containing  sul¬ 
phur  and  draconic  acid. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  5hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  -  f. 
•clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  (ion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  -b?l,  d$L. 


sulphodraconic-acid 


3926 


sulphur- oxides 


sulphodraconic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  A  conjugated  acid  produced,  according  to 
Laurent,  by  treating  oil  of  anise  or  tarragon  with 
a  large  excess  of  sulphuric  acid. 

sul'-pho-form,  s.  [Prefix  sulpho-,  and  English 
form.  ] 

Chem. :  An  oily  liquid  produced  in  small  quantity 
by  distilling  iodoform  with  mercuric  sulphide. 
(Bouchardat.) 

Sul-ph6-glfi’-§Ic,  a.  [Pref.  sulpho -,  and  English 
glucic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphuric  and 
glucic  acids, 
sulphoglucic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  (CsH^OeHSOs.  Sulphosaccharic  acid; 
an  unstable  acid  formed  by  treating  glucose  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  obtained  in  the  form 
of  a  liquid  having  a  sour  and  sweet  taste,  and 
which  does  not  precipitate  barium  salts. 

sul-pho-glfi-tin-ic,  a.  [Pref .sulpho-;  English 
glutin;  and  sutf.  -ic.]  (For  def.  see  compound.) 
sulphoglutinic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  A  glutinous  acid  formed,  together  with 
other  products,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  anhy¬ 
dride  in  excess,  on  naphthalene.  ( Berzelius .) 

sul-pho-hlp-pur'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  sulpho-,  and  Eng. 
hippuric.]  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphuric 
and  hippuric  acids, 
sulphohippurlo-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C9H9NO3SO3.  Formed  by  treating  hip¬ 
puric  acid  with  sulphuric  anhydride.  By  decom¬ 
posing  its  lead  salt  with  sulphydric  acid  it  is 
obtained  as  a  brown  amorphous  deliquescent  mass. 
It  is  dibasic,  its  neutral  barium  salt  having  the 
composition,  C9H7BaN03S03. 

Sulph-6-le  -1C,  adj.  [Pref.  sulpho-,  and  English 
oleic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphuric  and 
oleic  acids, 
sulpholeic-acid,  s. 

Ghem. :  An  oily  acid,  similar  to  and  produced  in 
the  same  way  as  sulphomargaric  acid,  and  not  sep¬ 
arable  from  it  (q.  v.). 
sul-pho-llg'-nlc,  a.  [Lignosulphuric.] 
sul-pho-man-nit’-lc,  adj.  [Prefix  sulpho-,  and 
Eng.  mannitic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  and  mannite. 
sulphomannitic-acid,  s. 

Chemistry:  CrHuO^SOs).  An  acid  produced  by 
dissolving  mannite  in  strong  sulphuric  acid.  It 
appears  to  be  tribasic,  forming  deliquescent  salts 
with  the  alkalies,  and  a  crystalline  salt  with  baryta. 
(Watts.) 

sul-pho-mar-gar  -Ic,  adj.  [Prefix  sulpho-,  and 
Eng.  margaric.]  Derived  from  or  containing  sul¬ 
phuric  ana  margaric  acids. 

sulphomargaric-aeid,  a. 

Chemistry :  An  oily  acid,  produced,  according  to 
Fremy,  by  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  on 
olein  at  low  temperatures.  It  separates  as  an  oil 
from  the  acid  liquid,  but  is  soluble  in  both  water 
and  alcohol,  as  are  its  salts  of  the  alkalies. 

sul-pho-mel-lon-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  sulpho-,  and  Eng. 
mellonic .]  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphydric 
acid  and  mellone. 
sulphomellonic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C3H4NiS2=CyH2‘N2(CyHS).  Obtained  as 
a  potassium  salt  by  boil  ing  persulphocy  anogen  with 
sulphydrate  of  potassium.  It  is  separated  from 
sulphur  by  treatment  with  aqueous  ammonia  and 
afterward  purified  by  animal  charcoal.  It  forms 
small  colorless  needles,  tasteless,  nearly  insoluble 
in  cold  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  but  slightly  solu¬ 
ble  in  boiling  water.  It  is  monobasic,  the  potas¬ 
sium  salt,  C3N4H3KS2,  forming  colorless  shining 
prisms  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

sul-pho-me-thyl'-Ic,  adj.  [Pref.  sulpho-,  and 
Eng.  methylic. ]  Derived  from  or  containing  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  and  methyl, 
sulphomethylic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  (CH3)HS04.  Methylsulphuric  acid,  pro¬ 
duced  when  one  part  of  wood  spirit  is  added  to  two 
parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  obtained  pure  by 
decomposing  its  barium  salt  with  sulphuric  acid. 
It  forms  colorless  needles  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  and  combines  with  the  alkaline  and 
metallic  bases  to  form  salts.  The  barium  salt, 
(CH3)2Ba(SC>4)2+20H2,  is  obtained  in  beautiful 
nacreous  tables  or  laminae,  very  soluble  in  water. 

sul-pho  naph’-tha-lene,  s.  [Pref.  sulpho-,  and 
Eng.  naphthalene.] 

Chem.:  j-SC^.  Obtained  by  acting  on  an 

excess  of  fused  naphthalene  with  the  vapor  of  sul¬ 
phuric  anhydride.  It  crystallizes  from  its  alcoholic 
solution  in  tasteless,  inodorous  nodules,  melts  at 
70°,  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  more  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol. 


sul-phon  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  sulph(ur) ;  Qg.  (thei)on= 
brimstone,  and  suff.  - ic .]  Containing  sulphurous 
acid. 

sulphonic-acids,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Acid  ethers  of  sulphurous  acid  in  which 
one  of  the  bonds  of  sulphur  is  united  to  the  carbon 
of  the  organic  radical,  as  methylsulphonic  acid 
CH4SO3.  They  are  formed  by  treating  the  haloid 
ethers  with  solution  of  sodium  sulphite. 

sul-pho-phen'-lc,  a.  [Pref.  sulpho-,  and  Eng. 
phenic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphuric 
acid  and  phenol. 

sulphophenic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  (C6H5)HS04=(C6H4)0H-S03H.  Phenyl- 
sulphuric  acid.  Prepared  by  treating  phenol  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  converting  the  compound 
into  the  barium  salt,  and,  after  purification,  decom¬ 
posing  it  with  an  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Evaporated  in  a  vacuum,  it  may  be  obtained  in 
needle-shaped  crystals.  It  forms  well-defined  but 
unimportant  crystalline  salts  with  the  alkalies  and 
metals, 

sul-pho-plie-nyl  -a-mlde,  s.  [Pref.  sulpho-,  and 
Eng.  phenylamide.] 

Chem. :  j  N.  Produced  by  the  action 

of  sulphophenylic  chloride  on  ammonia.  The 
product  is  washed  with  cold  water  to  dissolve  out 
chloride  of  ammonia,  and  the  residual  compound 
crystallized  from  a  smali  quantity  of  boiling  alco¬ 
hol.  It  is  obtained  in  splendid  nacreous  scales, 
melting  at  153°  ;  insoluble  in  cold  water,  easily  sol¬ 
uble  in  alcohol,  and  capable  of  combining  with 
metals  or  organic  radicals. 

sul-pho-phe-nyl-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  sulpho-,  and  Eng. 
plienylic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphuric 
acid  and  phenyl. 

sulphophenylic-chloride,  s. 

Chem.:  CrH5(S02)C1.  Produced  by  adding  to 
sodic  phenyisulphite  small  quantities  of  oxychlo¬ 
ride  of  phosphorus  until  a  syrup  is  formed,  distill¬ 
ing  the  product,  rectifying  the  distillate,  and  col¬ 
lecting  the  portion  boiling  at  254°.  Itis  a  colorless, 
strongly-refracting  oil,  having  the  odor  of  bitter- 
almond  oil  and  a  specific  gravity  of  1‘378  at  23°. 

sul-pho  phlor-am  -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  sulpho-;  Eng. 
phloram(ine) ,  and  suff.  -ic.]  Derived  from  or  con¬ 
taining  sulphuric  acid  and  phloramine. 

sulphophloramic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  Produced  by  treating  phloramine  with 
strong  sulphuric-acid,  converting  the  compound 
into  a  barium  salt  and  decomposing  with  sulphuric- 
acid.  It  forms  colorless  needles,  yielding  a  deep- 
v'iolet  color  with  ferric  chloride,  even  in  very  dilute 
solutions. 

sul-pho-phlo-ret-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  sulpho-,  and 
Eng.  phloretic .]  Derived  from  or  containing  sul¬ 
phuric  and  phloretic  acids. 

sulphophloretic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C9HipS06.  Produced  by  the  action  of  sul¬ 
phuric  anhydride  on  phloretic  acid.  It  forms  a 
very  sour  syrup,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
and  forming  crystalline  salts  with  baryta  and  lime. 

siil-pho-sac-char'-Ic,  adj.  [Pref.  sulpho-,  and 
Eng.  saccharic.]  A  synonym  of  sulphoglucic  (q.  v.). 

sul-ph6-sal-I-§yl-Ic,  adj.  [Pref.  sulpho-,  and 
Eng.  salicylic .]  Derived  from  or  containing  sul¬ 
phuric  and  salicylic  acids, 
sulphosalicylic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C7H603(S03).  Produced  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  anhydride  on  perfectly  dry  salicylic  acid. 
It  crystallizes  in  long  thin  needles  which  dissolve  in 
all  proportions  in  alcohol,  water,  and  ether,  and 
melt  at  120°.  It  is  a  strong  permanent  acid,  dissolv¬ 
ing  zinc  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  forms 
neutral  and  acid  salts,  nearly  all  of  which  are  solu¬ 
ble  in  water,  and  produce  a  deep  violet  coloration 
with  ferric  salts. 

sul-pho-sal-I-gf  l-ol  ,  subst.  [Pref.  sulpho-,  and 
Eng.  salicylol .] 

Chem. :  CyHrOS.  Thiosalicol ;  a  pulverulent  sub¬ 
stance  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphydric-acid  on 
hydro-salicylamide  in  alcoholic  solution.  It  forms 
salts  with  the  alkalies,  and  colors  ferric  salts  violet- 
red. 

sul-pho-sln-ap-lc,  a.  [Pref.  sulpho-,  and  Eng. 
sinapic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphur  and 
sinapic  acid, 
sulphosinapic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C3H5CNSH2S.  Known  only  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  a  base.  Its  salts  are  formed  by  the  direct 
union  of  allylic.  sulphocyanate  with  a  metallic 
sulphydrate,  as  in  the  case  of  the  potassium  com¬ 
pound  (C3H5)CNSKHS,  which  is  obtained  in  large 
transparent  rhombic  crystals,  readily  decomposing 
on  exposure  to  the  air. 


sul-pho-stan'-nate,  s.  [Pref.  sulpho-  and  Eng. 

stannate .] 

Chem.  (pi.):  Tin  sulphides. 

sul-pho-suc-gln'-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  sulpho-,  and  Eng. 
succinic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphuric 
anhydride  and  succinic  acid, 
sulphosuccinic-acid,  s. 

(COOH 

Chem. :  C2H3  ■<  SO3H.  A  tribasic  acid  produced 
l  COOH 

by  exposing  succinic  acid  to  the  vapor  of  sulphuric 
anhydride  for  several  hours.  The  acid  thus  ob¬ 
tained  forms  mammillated  crystals  very  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  forms  salts  with  the 
alkalies  and  metallic  bases,  some  of  which  are  crys- 
tallizable. 

sul-pho  tol-u-ol'-a-mlde,  s.  [Pref .sulpho-,  and 

Eng.  toluolamide.] 

Chem. :  C7H7SO2  j-  N.  Formed  in  the  same  way  as 

sulphophenylamide,  and  obtained  in  needles  or 
laminae. 

sul  phfi-vln -Ic,  adj.  [Pref.  sulpho-;  English 
vin(yl),  and  suff.  -ic.]  Derived  from  or  containing 
sulphuric  acid  and  vinous  alcohol, 
sulphovinic-acid,  s.  [Ethyl  Sulphuric  Acid.] 

sul'-phur,  s.  [Lat.  sulphur,  sulfur;  Sansc .  sul- 
vari;  Dut.  sutf  or ;  Fr.  souffre;  Prov.  solfre,  solpre; 
Sp.  azufre ;  I tal.  solfo,  zolfo .] 

1.  Chem.:  Symbols.  Atomic  weight=32.  A  hexad 
non-metallic  element,  found  native  in  many  volcanio 
districts,  and  largely  distributed  through  the  min¬ 
eral  kingdom.  It  is  purified  by  distillation  in  an 
iron  still,  the  sulphur  being  received  either  in  a 
brick  chamber,  when  itiscalled  flowers  of  sulphur, 
or  condensed  in  the  liquid  state,  and  then  cast  into 
sticks.  It  occurs  in  several  allotropic  forms, 
namely,  the  octohedral,  monoclinic,  amorphous, 
and  plastic  varieties.  It  is  a  very  brittle  solid,  of 
lemon-yellow  color,  tasteless,  almost  inodorous, 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  carbon  disul¬ 
phide,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  benzol,  and  to  a  slight 
extent  in  hot  alcohol,  and  has  in  the  crystalline 
state  a  specific  gravity=2,C5.  Itmelts  atll4-120°,  boils 
at  440°,  evolving  an  orange-colored  vapor,  and  com* 
bines  directly  with  the  great  majority  of  the  ele¬ 
ments.  In  its  chemical  relations  it  resembles 
oxygen,  and  is  interchangeable  with  it  by  double 
decomposition  of  their  respective  compounds.  It 
is  inflammable  in  air  or  oxygen,  burning  with  a 
clear  blue  flame,  being  converted  into  sulphurous 
oxide,  SO2. 

If  Various  fruits,  seeds,  and  bulbs,  as  radish,  tur¬ 
nip,  &c.,  derive  their  flavor  from  oils  having  sul¬ 
phur  in  their  composition. 

2.  Engrav. :  A  term  applied  to  impressions  taken 
by  the  goldsmiths  of  the  sixteenth  century  from 
the  engravings  executed  on  plate,  paxes,  &c.,  and 
obtained  by  spreading  a  layer  of  melted  sulphur  on 
the  face  of  the  plate,  producing  a  cast  in  relief  of 
the  lines  engraved.  They  are  extremely  rare. 

3.  Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  nature  in  crystals 
belonging  to  the  orthorhombic  system,  also  massive. 
Hardness,  l'5-2'5;  specific  gravity,  2-072;  luster, 
resinous;  streak,  sulphur-yellow;  brittle.  Occurs 
in  magnificent  crystals  in  the  Sicilian  mines,  and 
formerly  near  Cadiz,  Spain.  Found  in  abundance 
in  the  regions  of  extinct  and  active  volcanoes,  and 
in  hydrothermal  districts. 

4.  Pharm.:  Sublimed  sulphur  is  given  internally 
as  a  stimulant  in  chronic  diseases  of  the  skin,  as 
impetigo  and  prurigo,  also  in  chronic  bronchitis, 
piles,  and  mercurial  ptyalism,  and  to  children  as  a 
mild  laxative.  Used  externally  it  kills  animal 
and  vegetable  parasites,  as  the  acarus  of  itch, 
&c. 

**[  Stones  of  sulphur :  Thunderbolts. 

“  The  gods  throw  stones  of  sulphur  on  me.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

sulphur-acids,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  The  sulphides  of  the  more  electro-nega¬ 
tive  metals,  arsenic,  antimony,  &c. 

sulphur-bases,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  The  sulphides  of  the  more  electro-positive 
metals,  potassium,  barium,  and  copper, 
sulphur-bottom  whale,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Balcenoptera  sulfur eus,  from  the  Pacific. 
Its  specific  and  popular  names  are  derived  from  its 
yellowish  belly. 

sulphur-colored,  a.  Pale  lively  yellow,  with  a 
mixture  of  white.  (Lindley.) 

sulphur-ore,  s.  A  popular  name  for  iron  pyrites, 
from  which  is  obtained  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  sulphur  of  commerce. 

sulphur-oxides,  s.  pi. 

Chem.:  Sulphur  forms  two  oxides,  viz.,  sulphur¬ 
ous  anhydride,  SOo,  and  sulphuric  anhydride,  S03. 
S02  is  produced  by  burning  sulphur  in  air  or  oxygen. 
At  common  temperatures  it  is  a  gas,  but  under  a 


fate,  fat,  fare,  g-midst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  -  a.  qu  =  kw! 
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ressure  of  three  atmospheres  it  is  converted  into  a 
quid,  and,  by  the  aid  of  a  freezing  mixture,  into 
semicrystalline  flakes.  The  solid,  SO2,  melts  at  —79°, 
and  the  liquid  oxide  boils  at  —10°.  Its  specific 
gravity  =  and  it  is  irrespirable  and  incom¬ 
bustible.  Sulphuric  oxide  is  obtained  by  the  oxida¬ 
tion  of  sulphurous  anhydride,  and  crystallizes  in 
beautiful  white  slender  needles.  In  the  liquid 
state  it  forms  a  liquid  thinner  than  oil  of  vitriol. 
It  boils  at  35°,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  l-97. 

sulphur-rain,  subst.  Pollen  from  the  Pinacere, 
Amentace®,  &c.,  which  has  been  floating  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  is  brought  to  the  ground  by  rain, 
sulphur-salts,  s.pl, 

Chem. :  Compounds  of  sulphur  acids  and  sulphur 
bases,  e.g.,  sulpharsenate  of  potassium,  SK^S’AsSs 
=2KsAsSi. 

sulphur-springs,  s.pl. 

Phys.Geog. :  Hot  springs  in  which  sulphur  is  mixed 
with  the  water.  They  usually  occur  in  volcanic 
districts  of  intermittent  activity.  The  sulphur- 
springs  of  Rotomahana,  New  Zealand,  were  de¬ 
stroyed  by  an  eruption  in  June,  1886. 

sul'-phu-rate,  a.  [Eng.  sulphur;  -ate.']  Of  or 
pertaining  to  sulphur ;  of  the  color  of  sulphur ;  re¬ 
sembling  sulphur. 

“  A  p&le  sulphurate  color.” — More:  Mystery  of  Godliness. 

p.  189. 

sul'-phu-rate,  v.  t.  [Sulphurate,  a.]  To  im¬ 
pregnate  or  combine  with  sulphur ;  to  subject  to 
the  action  of  sulphur. 

sul-phu-ra’-tion,  *sul-fu-ra'-tion,  s.  [Sul¬ 
phurate,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  dressing  or  anointing  with  sulphur. 

“  Charms,  sulfurcitions,  dippings  in  the  sea,  sittings  all 
•day  on  the  ground.” — Bentley:  On  Free-Thinking ,  §  50. 

2.  The  same  as  Sulphuring  (q.  v.). 
sul'-phfi-ra-tor,  s.  [Eng.  sulphurat(e) ;  -or.] 

An  apparatus  for  impregnating  with  or  exposing  to 
the  action  of  sulphur;  specific.,  an  apparatus  for 
fumigating  or  bleaching  by  means  of  the  fumes  of 
burning  sulphur, 
sul-phiir'-e-a,  s.  [Sulphur.] 

Chem.:  CSN2H4.  Sulpho  -  carbonyl  diamide. 
Obtained  by  heating  dry  ammonic  sulpho-cyauate 
slowly  to  170°,  keeping  at  that  temperature  for 
several  hours,  cooling  to  100°,  dissolvingin  an  equal 
weight  of  water  at  80°,  filtering,  and  allowing  the 
filtrate  to  crystallize.  It  forms  small  prisms,  solu¬ 
ble  in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether,  and 
fuses  at  149°. 

*sul-phu-re'-i-tjf,  s.  [Eng.  sulphur;  -eity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sulphureous.  (BenJonson: 
Alchemist,  ii.  1.) 

sul-phiir'-e-Ous,  adi.  [Lat.  sulphureus,  sulfur- 
eus.]  Consisting  of  sulphur ;  having  the  qualities 
of  sulphur  or  brimstone  ;  impregnated  with  sulphur ; 
sulphurous. 

“And  dart  destruction  in  sulphureous  showers.” 

Byron:  Elegy  on  Newstead  Abbey. 

*sul-phur'-e-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sulphureous ; 
•ly.]  In  a  sulphureous  manner. 

“  A  town  low  in  its  situation,  and  sulphureously  shaded 
by  the  high  and  barren  mountain  Cabobarra,  whose 
brazen  front  scorches  this  miserable  place.” — Sir  T.  Her¬ 
bert:  Travels,  p.  35. 

sul-phiir'-e-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sulphureous; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sulphureous. 

sul’-phll-ret,  s.  [Eng.  sulph(ur) ;  - uret .]  ,  [Sul¬ 
phide.] 

sul’-pliU-ret-ted,  a.  [Eng.  sulphuret ;  -ed.] 
Containing  a  sulphuret  or  sulphide. 

sulphuretted-hydrogen,  s.  [Hydrogen-sul¬ 
phide.] 

sulphuretted-waters,  s.  pi. 

Chem.:  Hot  or  cold  mineral  waters  holding  in 
solution  sulphides  or  free  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
They  are  stimulant,  diaphoretic,  and  alterative. 
The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  imparts  to  them  a  nause¬ 
ous  odor  like  that  of  rotten  eggs.  The  chief  thermal 
sulphuretted  waters  are  those  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Baden,  near  Vienna,  Aix-les-bains,  &c. ;  the  chief 
cold  ones  are  Harrogate  and  Booklet.  Such  baths 
are  recommended  in  cutaneous,  hepatic,  uterine, 
rheumatic,  gouty,  neuralgic,  and  other  diseases. 

sul-phiir-ic,  a.  [Eng.  sulphur;  -ic.]  Derived 
from  or  containing  sulphur, 
sulphuric-acid,  s. 

1.  Chem.:  S02j|o-  Oil  of  vitriol.  Produced  com¬ 
mercially  by  burning  sulphur  in  atmospheric  air, 
and  passing  the  sulphurous  oxide  formed  into  a 
lead  chamber  along  with  the  vapor  of  nitric  acid. 
A  reaction  takes  place  between  the  two;  the  sul¬ 
phurous  oxide  becomes  oxidized  into  sulphuric 
oxide,  the  nitric  compound  being  reduced  to  nitric 
oxide,  which  again  becomes  oxidized,  and  acts  as  a 


carrier  of  oxygen  between  the  sulphurous  and  sul¬ 
phuric  oxides.  On  evaporation  in  leaden  pans  it 
reaches  a  specific  gravity  of  about  T7,  but  on  fur¬ 
ther  concentration  in  a  platinum  retort  it  forms 
normal  sulphuric  acid  having  a  specific  gravity  of 
1’842.  It  is  a  heavy,  oily,  colorless,  inodorous  liquid, 
boils  at 327°,  and  freezes,  at— 35°.  The  addition  of 
water  to  the  strong  acid  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  4 
raises  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  from  0°  to 
100°.  In  many  cases.  organic  substances  are  broken 
up  or  destroyed  by  it,  as  in  the  case  of  sugar  and 
allied  substances. 

2.  Min.:  [Sulfatite]. 

3.  Pharm. :  It  is  a  very  powerful  caustic ;  when 
much  diluted  it  acts  as  a  refrigerant,  tonic,  and 
astringent. 

sul'-pbu-rlne,  adj.  [Eng.  sulphur;  -ine.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  resembling  sulphur;  sulphureous 
(<1- v.). 

sul'-phur-ifig,  s.  [Eng.  sulphur;  -ing.] 

1.  Bleaching :  A  process  of  bleaching  by  exposure 
to  the  fumes  of  sulphur.  It  is  adopted  with  straw- 
braid,  straw  hats,  silks,  woolens,  &c.  Sulphurous 
acid  is  the  bleaching  agent,  and  may  be  applied  by 
means  of  a  watery  solution. 

2.  Calico-printing:  The  process  of  exposing 
printed  calicoes  to  sulphurous  acid  fumes.  It  is  an 
incident  in  fixing  of  steam-colors. 

sul-phu-rous,  a.  [Fr.  sulphureux,  from  Lat. 
sulphurosus,  sulfurosus.]  Consisting  of,  containing, 
or  impregnated  with  sulphur ;  resembling  sulphur ; 
having  the  qualities  of  sulphur ;  sulphureous. 

“  Edinburgh  and  Leith  into  the  air  were  blown 
With  powders  sulphurous  smoke.” 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  29. 

sulphurous-acid,  s. 

1.  Chem.:  SO(HO)2.  Produced  by  passing  sul¬ 
phurous  oxide  into  water.  The  hydrated  solid  acid 
is  formed  by  passing  moist  sulphurous  oxide  into  a 
freezing  mixture.  Water  at  15“  dissolves  forty -five 
times  its  volume  of  sulphurous  oxide,  forming  the 
sulphurous  acid  of  commerce.  It  then  has  a  spe¬ 
cific  gravity  of  T04,  is  colorless,  and  has  the  smell 
of  burning  sulphur.  It  possesses  bleaching  proper¬ 
ties. 

2.  Pharm.:  It  is  not  often  given  in  tern  ally,  except 
in  the  form  of  spray  to  remove  the  fetid  sordes 
gathering  in  the  mouth  in  malignant  fevers.  Exter¬ 
nally  it  destroys  vegetable  life,  and  is  of  use  in 
tinea,  favus,  and  fetid  sores. 

sulphurous-chloride,  s. 

Chem. :  SOCL.  A  compound  derived  from  sul* 
phurous  acid  by  the  substitution  of  chlorine  for 
hydroxyl.  It  is  a  colorless,  strongly-refracting 
liquid,  and  boils  at  82°. 

fsulphurous-waters,  s.  pi.  [Sulphuretted- 
waters.] 

sul  -phur-wort,  s.  [Eng.  sulphur,  and  wort.] 
So  called,  according  to  Gerarde,  because  the  roots 
have  a  yellow  sap,  which,  when  hard  and  dry, 
smells  like  sulphur.] 

Bot. :  Peucedanum  officinale. 

sul'-phur-jf,  *sul'-phur-le,  adj.  [English  sul¬ 
phur;  -y.]  Partaking  of  the  nature  or  qualities  of 
sulphur ;  sulphureous. 

“Jove  .  .  .  Ida  covered  all 
With  sulphurie  clouds.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xvii. 

suT-phiir-yl,  s.  [Eng .sulphur;  -yl.] 

Chem. :  SO2.  The  radical  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
its  derivatives.  , 

sulph-y-drqte,  s.  [Eng.  sulphydr{ic )  ,•  -ate.] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  sulphydric  acid. 

sulph-y'-drlc,  adj.  [Pref.  sulp(h)-,  and  English 
hydric.]  (See  compound.)  Containing  sulphur  and 
hydrogen. 

sulphydric-acid,  s.  [Hydrogen-sulphide.] 

Siil-pl -cian,  Sul-pi'-tian  (ti  as  sh),  s.  [See 
def.] 

Church  Hist.  ( pi .) :  A  congregation  of  secular 
priests,  founded^  in  1645  by  Jean  Jacques  Olier  de 
Verneuil,  parish  priest  of  St.  Sulpice,  Paris.  The 
members  are  specially  devoted  to  training  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  priesthood.  The  congregation  was 
suppressed  by  Napoleon  in  1812,  and  reestablished 
at  the  Restoration.  Besides  their  seminaries  in 
France,  the  Sulpicians  have  establishments  at 
Montreal,  Baltimore,  and  other  places  in  this 
country. 

sul'-tan,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Arab.  swZtdn.=victorious, 
a  ruler,  a  prince.]  The  ordinary  title  of  a  Moham¬ 
medan  sovereign,  specif,  applied  to  the  Emperor  of 
Turkey. 

“The  uplifted  spear 
Of  their  great  sultan  waving  to  direct 
Their  course.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  348. 

sultan-flower,  s. 

Bot.:  Amberboa;  a  genus  of  Centaurie®.  The 
Sweet  or  Purple  Sultan-flower  is  Amberboa  mos- 
chata,  and  the  Yellow  Sultan-flower  A.  odorata. 


sul-ta'-n?.,  s.  [Ital.  sultana,  fern,  of  sultano=a 
sultan.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  wife  of  a  sultan ;  the  empress  of  the  Turks. 
*2,  A  mistress. 

“  While  Charles  flirted  with  his  three  sultanas.”— Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 


3.  A  kind  of  raisin. 


II.  Ornith. :  Porphyrio  martinica.  It  is  an  ele¬ 
gant  bird,  slenderer  tnan  a  common  fowl,  with  dark, 
metallic  plumage,  and  a 
black  and  white  tail. 

“  That  the  sultana  could  be 
easily  domesticated  is  prob¬ 
able.” — Gosse:  Birds  of  Ja¬ 
maica,  p.  379. 

sultana-bird,  s.  [Sul¬ 
tana,  II.] 

sul'-t?in-ate,  s.  [Eng. 

sultan;  -ate.]  The  rule 
or  dominion  of  a  sultan; 
sultanship. 

sul  -tan-ess,  s.  [Eng. 

sultan; -ess.]  The  same  as  Sultana. 

Sultana,  1. 1. 

sul-tan’-ic,  a.  [Eng.  sultan;  -ic.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  a  sultan ;  imperial. 


*sul  -tqn-in,  s.  [Arab.] 

1.  A  former  Turkish  money  of  account,  worth  120 
aspers  ;  also  a  small  gold  coin,  worth  $2.43. 

2.  The  Venetian  gold  sequin- 

sul’-tqn-ry,  s.  [En g.  sultan; -ry.]  The  domin¬ 
ion  of  a  sultan. 


“I  affirm  the  same  of  the  sultanry  of  the  Mamaluke».” 
— Bacon:  Holy  War. 

sul -tan-ship,  subst.  [En g.  sultan; -ship.]  The 
office,  position,  or  rank  of  a  sultan. 

*sul  -tqn-y,  s.  [Eng.  sultan ;  -y.]  A  sultanry 
(q.  v.). 

sul'-trl-iy,  adv.  [F.ng.  sultry ;  -ly.]  Oppressively; 
so  as  to  cause  or  suffer  faintness. 


“  Earth  turned  in  her  sleep  with  pain 
Sultrily  suspired  for  proof.” 

R.  Browning :  A  Serenade  at  the  Villa. 

sul'-tri-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sultry;  -ness.\  The  qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  sultry  ;  close  and  moist  heat. 

“  ’  Twas  sweet  of  yore  to  see  it  pi  ay, 

And  chase  the  sultriness  of  day.” 

Byron:  The  Giaour. 

sul'-try,  *sul-trie,  a.  [Properly  sweltry,  for 
smeltery,  from  swelter,  a  frequent,  from  Mid.  Eng. 
swelten= to  die,  to  faint,  from  A.  S.  sweltan=  to  die; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  svelta= to  die,  to  starve  (pa.  t.  sva.lt, 
pi .  sultu) ;  Dan.  suite;  Sw.  svdlta;  Goth,  swiltan. J 
[Swelter.] 

1.  Very  hot,  burning,  and  oppressive. 

“  Beneath  Batavia’s  sultry  sky.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  iii.  (Introd.) 

2.  Very  hot,  close,  and  moist;  close  with  moist 
heat;  heavy,  sweltering. 

“Squalls,  attended  with  rain  and  hot  sultry  weather.’’ 
— Cook:  Second  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

sulz'-er-Ite  (zastz),s.  [After  Sulz,  Wurtem- 
berg,  where  found,  er  connect.,  andsuff.  -ite(Min.).] 

Min.;  The  same  as  Strontianite  (q.  v.). 

sum,  *somme,  *summe,  s.  [O.  Fr.  somme;  Fr. 
somme,  from  Lat.  surnina=tho  sum,  chief  part, 
amount,  prop.  fern.  sing,  of  stt»imws=highest,  great¬ 
est  for  [supmus),  superlative  of  superus=that  which 
isabove;  swper=:above ;  Sp.  suma;  Ital.  somma.] 

1.  The  aggregate  of  two  or  more  numbers,  magni¬ 
tudes,  quantities,  or  particulars ;  the  aggrega-te 
amount  of  any  number  of  individual  parts  or  par¬ 
ticulars  added  together,  as  7  is  the  sum  of  3  and  4. 

“You  know  how  much  the  gross  sum  of  deuce-ace 
amounts  to.” — Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor’s  Lost,  i.  2. 

IT  In  Algebra  the  term  sum  does  not  necessarily 
imply  increase  ;  for,  if  we  aggregate  several  quanti¬ 
ties,  some  of  which  are  positive  and  some  negative, 
it  may  happen  that  the  sum  is  numerically  less  than 
any  one  of  the  parts;  it  may  even  be  0.  This  sum 
is  therefore  distinguished  as  the  algebraic  sum. 
[Subtraction.] 

2.  Hence,  the  whole  quantity  or  amount;  the 
total. 

“  The  sum  and  substance  that  I  have.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  iv.  1. 


3.  The  whole  abstracted ;  the  principal  or  main 
points  or  thoughts  viewed  together ;  the  amount, 
the  substance,  the  essence,  the  upshot,  the  effect. 


“This  is  the  hole  summe  and  effecte  of  this  hole  chap¬ 
ter,  though  he  trifle  wyth  other  things  betwene.” — Sir  T. 
More:  Workes,  p.  662. 

4.  A  quantity  of  money  or  currency  ;  an  amount 
indefinitely. 

“Lesse  than  a  thousand  pound  he  would  not  have. 

Re  gladly  for  that  summe  he  wold  not  gon.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  11,535. 


ixJil,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  f. 

-cia’n,  -tian  =  shqn.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =bel,  del. 
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*5.  Height,  completion  ;  highest  point. 

“The  sum  of  earthly  bliss, 

Which  I  enjoy.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  522. 

6.  An  arithmetical  problem  to  be  solved ;  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  an  arithmetical  rule  to  be  worked  out ; 
such  a  problem  worked  out,  and  the  various  steps 
shown. 

*1T  In  sum:  In  short,  in  brief;  briefly,  shortly. 

“In  sum,  no  man  can  have  a  greater  veneration  for 
Chaucer  than  myself.” — Dryden.  {Todd.) 

sum,  *summe,  v.  t.  [French  sommer,  from  Latin 
summo ,  from  summa=  a  sum  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  To  add  into  one  sum  or  amount;  to  collect  as 
items  or  particulars  into  a  total ;  to  add  together 
and  find  the  sum  or  total  amount  of ;  to  cast  up. 

“  The  high  priest  .  .  .  may  sum  the  silver  brought  in.” 
— 2  Kings  xxii.  4. 

I  *2.  To  supply  with  full  clothing.  [II.] 

II.  Falconry:  To  have  (as  the  feathers)  full 
grown  and  in  full  number. 

“With  prosperous  wing  full  summ’d.” 

Milton :  P.  L.,  i.  14. 

H  To  sum  up : 

(1)  To  bring  or  collect  into  a  narrow  or  small 
compass  ;  to  comprise  in  a  few  words  ;  to  condense. 

“The  summing  up  of  the  whole  work  of  redemption.” — 
Qilpin:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  42. 

(2)  To  recapitulate  to  the  jury  clearly  and  con¬ 
cisely  the  different  facts  and  circumstances  which 
have  been  brought  out  in  evidence,  giving  an  expo¬ 
sition  of  the  law  where  it  appears  necessary.  (Said 
of  the  presiding  judge  at  a  trial,  and  sometimes  of 
a  counsel  summing  up  the  evidence  on  his  own  side 
on  the  conclusion  of  his  case.) 

su'-mac,  su’-mach,  s.  [Fr.smac;  Sp.  zumaque; 
Port,  summagre,  from  Arab.  sommak.] 

1.  Bot.:  The  genus  Rhus  (q.  v.).  « 

2.  Dyeing,  Tanning,  &c. :  A  tan  obtained  from  the 
dried  and  chipped  leaves  and  shoots  of  Rhus  coria- 
ria.  Sumach  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  morocco 
leather.  With  mordants  it  dyes  the  same  color  as 
galls.  In  calico-printing,  sumach  affords,  with  a 
mordant  of  tin,  a  yellow  color;  with  acetate  of  iron 
gray  or  black,  according  as  the  mordant  is  weak  or 
strong ;  and  with  sulphate  of  zinc  a  brownish-yel¬ 
low. 

sum-age,  sum'-mage  (age  as  ig),«.  [Fr.som- 
mier=  a  paek-horse.]  A  toll  for  carriage  on  horse¬ 
back  ;  a  horsedoad.  ( Cowel .) 

Sfi-ma  -tr^n,  a.  &  s.  [See  def.] 

A.  Asadj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Sumatra  or  its 
inhabitants. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Sumatra. 

Sumatran-broadbill,  s. 

Ornith.:  Cory  don  sumatranus,  from  Borneo  and 
Sumatra.  Little  is  known  of  its  habits,  except 
that  it  frequents  moist  and  shady  places  and  asso¬ 
ciates  in  small  groups. 

Sumatran-monkey,  s. 

Zo6l. :  Semnopithecus  melalophos ,  from  the  for¬ 
ests  of  Sumatra.  Male  brilliant  yellow-red  above, 
face  blue,  a  tuft  of  black  hairs  on  the  face  in  the 
shape  of  a  bandeau. 

Sumatran-rhinoceros,  s. 

Zoology:  Rhinoceros  ( Ceratorhinus )  sumatrensis. 
It  is  the  better  known  of  the  two-horned  Asiatic 
species.  There  are  two  obtusely-pointed  horns,  the 
body  is  covered  with  bristles,  and  the  folds  of  the 
skin  are  deep  [Rhinoceros  1  (1)  (6).] 
sum-bul,  s.  [Mahracta  sumbol  =  Nardostachys 
jatamansi .]  (See  etym.  and  compounds.) 

Botany : 

1.  Euryangium  (formerly  Ferula )  sumbul,  is  a 
native  of  Bokhara.  The  root  is  imported  in  trans¬ 
verse  sections,  two  and  a  half  to  five  inches  in 
diameter,  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  to  one  and  a 
half  inches  thick.  The  epidermis,  which  is  wrin¬ 
kled,  is  of  a  light  brown  color,  the  inner  portions 
porous,  and  the  body  of  the  fibers  loosely  packed 
together;  the  odor  is  strong  and  musk-like.  [Musk- 
boot.] 

2.  Nardostachys  jatamansi.  [Spikenard,  1.] 

sumbul-oil,  s. 

Chem. :  A  mixture  of  volatile  oils,  obtained  by 
the  distillation  of  sumbul-balsam. 
sumbul-root,  s.  [Sumbul,  1.] 
sum-bu  -lie,  a.  [Eng.  sumbul;  -ic.]  Contained 
in  or  derived  from  sumbul  (q.  v.). 
sumbulic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  The  name  given  by  Reinsch  to  an  acid 
contained  in  sumbul-root ;  now  regarded  as  identi¬ 
cal  with  angelic-acid, 
sum  -bu-line,  s.  [Eng.  sumbul;  -ine.] 

Chem. :  The  name  given  by  Murawieff  to  an  alka¬ 
loid  supposed  to  exist  in  sumbul-root. 


sum  -less,  a.  [Eng.  sum;  -less.]  Not  capable 
of  being  summed  up  or  counted;  innumerable, 
incalculable,  inestimable,  countless. 

“Welcom’d  with  gifts  of  price,  a  sumless  store!" 

Pope:  Homer’s  -Odyssey,  xix.  312. 

sum-mar  -I-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  summary ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  summary  ma  uer;  in  a  few  words  or  a 
narrow  compass ;  bri  Hy,  concisely,  shortly,  suc¬ 
cinctly. 

“And  this  present  sentence  .  .  .  comprehendeth 

summarily  as  well  the  fearfull  estate  of  iniquitie  over¬ 
exalted,  as  the  hope  layd  up  for  righteousnesse  oppresl.” 
— Hooker:  Nature  of  Pride. 

2.  In  a  short  way|or  method  ;  without  delay. 

“When  the  parties  proceed  summarily,  and  they  chuse 

the  ordinary  way  of  proceeding,  the  cause  is  made  ple¬ 
nary.” — Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

sum-ma-rist,  s.  [Eng.  summar(y) ;  -ist.]  One 
who  writes  or  compiles  a  summary;  a  summist 
(q.  v.). 

sum  -ma-rlze,  sum’-mA-rI§e,  v.  t.  [Eng.  sum. 
mar(y) ;  -ize.]  To  make  a  summary  or  abstract  of ; 
to  represent  briefly  or  concisely  ;  to  epitomize. 

“If  we  endeavor  to  summarize  the  conclusions.” — Phil¬ 
lips:  Geology,  ii.  626. 

sum'-ma-ry,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  sommaire  (a.  &  s.), 
from  Lat.  summarium=a  summary,  an  epitome; 
Sp.  sumario;  Port,  summario ;  Ital .  sommario.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Reduced  into  a  narrow  compass,  or  into  few 
words ;  brief,  concise,  succinct,  short,  compendious. 

“I  shall  take  leave  of  this  island,  with  a  summary 
account  of  their  force  and  direction.” — Cook:  Third  Voy¬ 
age,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  Done  in  a  short  way  or  method;  rapidly  per¬ 
formed. 

3.  Applied  to  proceedings  in  law  carried  on  by 
methods  intended  to  facilitate  and  promote  the 
transaction  of  business ;  short,  rapid ;  as,  a  sum¬ 
mary  conviction  is  one  before  a  magistrate  without 
the  intervention  of  a  jury. 

“For  the  general  safety,  therefore,  a  summary  juris¬ 
diction  of  terrible  extent  must,  in  camps,  be  entrusted  to 
rude  tribunals  composed  of  men  of  the  sword.” — Macau¬ 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  short,  abridged,  or  condensed 
statement  or  account ;  an  epitome,  an  abstract;  an 
abridgement  or  compendium  containing  the  sum  or 
substance  of  a  fuller  statement. 

“  Closing  this  chapter,  as  I  promised,  with  a  table  rep¬ 
resenting  a  summary,  or  short  sketch  of  what  hath  been 
done  in  it.” — Waterland:  Works,  iv.  203. 

2.  Law:  A  short  application  to  a  court  or  judge, 
without  the  formality  of  a  full  proceeding. 

summation,  s.  [Fr.  sommation,  from  Lat. 
summatus,  pa.  par.  of  summo=to  sum  up.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  forming  a  sum  or  total 
amount. 

2.  An  aggregate. 

*T  Summation  of  a  series :  [Series]. 

sum'-mer  (1),  *som-er,  *som-mer,  *sum-er, 

s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  sumor,  sumer ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  zomer; 
Icel.  sumar;  Dan.  sommer ;  Sw.  sommar ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
sumar ;  Ger.  sommer;  ef.  Sansc.  sama=a  year.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  That  season  of  the  year  when  the  sun  shines 
most  directly  upon  any  region  ;  the  warmest  season 
of  the  year.  North  of  the  equator,  it  is  commonly 
taken  to  include  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August;  though  some  substitute  May,  June,  and 
July.  The  former  view  conforms  better  to  fact. 
July,  which  by  this  arrangement  is  midsummer 
month,  is  the  hottest  in  the  year,  for  although  the 
maximum  of  heat  is  obtained  on  June  21,  the  long¬ 
est  day,  the  amount  received  for  many  subsequent 
days  is  greater  than  that  lost  by  radiation,  and  the 
temperature  continues  to  increase.  Summer  is  the 
appropriate  season  for  the  hay  harvest  and  for  the 
ripening  of  the  earlier  fruits.  Astronomically  con¬ 
sidered,  summer  begins,  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
when  the  sun  enters  the  sign  of  Cancer,  about  June 
21,  and  continues  till  Sept.  23,  during  which  time 
he  passes  through  Cancer,  Leo,  and  Virgo.  In  the 
southern  hemisphere  the  opposite  is  the  case,  it 
being  winter  there  when  it  is  summer  here,  and  vice 
versh.  During  the  astronomical  summer  of  the 
southern  hemisphere  the  sun  passes  through  Capri¬ 
corn  , Aquarius,  and  Pisces. 

“Still  as  night, 

Or  summer’s  noon-tide  air.”  Milton.  P.  L.,  ii.  309. 

2.  Used  to  express  a  whole  year  ;  a  twelve-month. 

“  Five  summers  have  I  spent  in  further  Greece.” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  1. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  summer; 
used  in  summer. 

“  He  was  sitting  in  a  summer  parlor.” — Judges  iii.  20. 


V  (1)  Indian  summer :  [Indian.] 

(2)  St.  Luke's  summer :  Fine  weather  often  occur¬ 
ring  about  St.  Luke’s  day,  Oct.  18. 

*(3)  St.  Martin' 8  summer :  A  period  of  fine  weather 
occurring  in  some  climates  after  winter  has  set  in, 
about  St.  Martin’s  day,  Nov.  11 ;  hence,  figuratively, 
prosperity  after  misfortune. 

“Expect  St.  Martin’s  Summer,  halcyon  days.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  2. 

*[  Summer  is  largely  used  in  combination  with 
other  words,  the  meanings  in  most  cases  being 
obvious. 

*summer-bird,  s.  A  cuckold ;  the  reference  is  to 
the  cuckoo,  which  is  a  spring  and  summer  visitor. 

“  Some  other  knave 

Shall  dub  her  husband  a  summer-bird.” 

Scholehouse  of  Women  (1560). 

summer-catarrh,  s. 

Pathol.:  Hay-asthma  (q.  v.). 
summer-cholera,  s. 

Pathol.:  British  cholera.  [Cholera,  A.  1.] 
summer-colts,  s.pl.  A  term  for  the 
vaporous  appearance  of  the  air  near  the 
the  ground  when  heated  in  summer.  ( Prov .) 

summer-complaint,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  popular  name  in  the  United  States  for 
diarrhoea  occurring  in  the  summer.  By  some 
authorities  the  term  is  used  to  include  dysentery 
and  cholera  infantum,  while  others  confine  it  to  the 
latter  complaint, 
summer-cypress,  s. 

Botany :  Kochia  scoparia,  a  chenopod,  a  native  of 
Greece,  introduced  into  Britain  in  1629. 

summer-dried,  adj.  Dried  up  by  the  boat  of 
summer. 

“Like  a  summer-dried  fountain.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iii.  16. 

summer-duck,  s. 

Ornith.:  Aix  (f  Dendro- 
nessa)  sponsa ,  The  drake 
is  about  eighteen  inches 
long,  and  has  very  beauti¬ 
ful  and  brilliantly-colored 
metallic  plumage.  The 
Summer-duck  is  a  native 
of  North  America,  and  in 
the  breeding  season  is  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  United 
States,  migrating  south¬ 
ward  in  winter.  It  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  domestication. 

Called  also  Wood -duck,  Summer-duck, 

from  its  habit  of  nesting 
in  holes  in  trees. 

summer-eggs,  s.pl.  [Sumsmee-ova.] 
summer-fallow,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst.:  Naked  fallow:  land  lying  bare  of 
crops  in  summer,  but  frequently  plowed,  harrowed, 
and  rolled,  so  as  to  pulverize  it  and  clear  it  or 
weeds. 

B.  As  adj. :  Lying  fallow  during  the  summer, 
summer-fallow,  verb  t.  To  plow  and  allow  to 

lie  fallow ;  to  plow  and  work  repeatedly  in  sum¬ 
mer,  to  prepare  for  wheat  or  other  crop, 
summer-fever,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  name  proposed  by  Dr.  Pirrie  for  hay- 
fever  (q.  v.). 
summer-house,  s. 

1.  A  house,  building,  or  shed  in  a  garden,  for  use 
in  summer. 

2.  A  house  for  summer  residence. 

♦summer-life,  s.  A  life  of  pleasure  and  ease, 
summer-ova,  summer-eggs,  s.pl. 

Biol.:  (See  extract.) 

“In  some  Rotifers  the  eggs  are  distinguishable,  as  in 
certain  Turbellaria,  into  summer  and  winter  ova.  The 
latter  are  inclosed  in  a  peculiar  shell.  In  Lacinularia  it 
appeared  to  me  that  the  winter  ova  were  segregated  por¬ 
tions  of  the  ovarium,  and  that  they  were  probably  devel¬ 
oped  without  impregnation.  Cohn,  on  the  contrary,  has 
given  reasons  for  believing  that  the  summer-ova  are 
occasionally,  if  not  always,  developed  without  being 
fecundated,  and  that  it  is  the  winter  ova  which  are 
fecundated.” — Huxley:  Anat .  Invert.  Anim.y  p.  190. 

summer  red-bird,  s. 

Ornith. :  Pyranga  cestiva. 

♦summer-ring,  s.  A  light  ring  worn  by  Roman 
fops  iu  the  summer.  A  translation  of  the  aurum 
cestivum  of  Juvenal  (i.  28;  cf.  Mart.  xiv.  123). 
*summer-ripe,  a.  Quite  ripe. 

“Corn,  when  it  is  summer-ripe."  —  Hacket:  Life  of 
Williams,  ii.  228. 

♦summer-room,  s.  A  summer-house  (q.  v.). 

“His  lordship  is  building  a  summer-room.” — De  Foe: 
Tour  Through  Great  Britain,  i.  835. 


quivering, 
surface  oi 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rffle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


summer-seat  3929 


sumphish 


•summer-seat,  s.  A  villa,  a  country-house, 
♦summer-seeming,  a.  Appearing  like  summer ; 
hence,  full-blown,  rank,  luxuriant.  (Shakesp.: 
Macbeth ,  iv.  3.) 

♦summer-shine,  s.  The  summer  dress  of  a  bird 
or  insect. 

summer-snipe,  s. 

Ornith. :  Totanus  hypoleucus ,  the  Common  Sand¬ 
piper  (q.  v.).  [Totanus.] 

summer-snowflake,  s. 

#  Bot. :  Leucojum  cestivum,  an  am  ary  Hid,  with  long, 
linear,  keeled  leaves,  a  two-edged  scape,  a  many- 
flowered  spathe  with  white  drooping  flowers, 
summer-stir,  v.  t.  To  summer-fallow  (q.  v.). 
♦summer-swelling,  a.  Growing  up  in  summer. 
(Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen ,  ii.  4.) 

^  fsummer-tide,  ♦somer-tide,  ♦somerestide,  s. 

Summer ;  the  season  of  summer. 

“ Lull’d  by  this  fountain  in  the  summer-tide.” 

Wordsworth:  Hart-Leap  Well ,  ii. 

summer-time,  s.  The  time  or  season  of  summer. 

‘■’Twas  in  the  prime  of  summer-time 

Hood:  Eugene  Aram . 

summer-wheat,  s.  Wheat  sown  in  spring  as 
•opposed  to  winter  wheat,  or  wheat  sown  in  autumn. 
Called  also,  and  more  properly,  Spring  wheat. 

summer  yellow-bird,  s. 

Ornith. :  Dendroica  cestiva .  [Yellow-warbler.] 
sum'-mer  (2),  s.  [O.  Fr.  somier,  sommir,  sumer 
=  a  pack-horse,  from  somme,  some,  saume ,  sume= a 
burden.]  [Sumpter.] 

1.  Carpentry: 

(1)  A  horizontal  beam  or  girder;  a  summer-tree. 

(2)  The  lintel  of  a  doorway. 

(3)  A  floor  timber  receiving  the  ends  of  the  joists, 
and  supporting  the  floor  or  the  ceiling,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

(4)  A  breast-summer  (q.  v.). 

“Oak,  and  fche  like  true-hearted  timber,  may  be  better 
trusted  in  cross  and  transverse  works  for  summers  or  gird¬ 
ers,  or  binding-beams.”  —  Wotton:  Remains ,  p.  11. 

2.  Mason. :  A  lintel  (q.  v.). 
summer-stone,  s.  [Skew,  s .,  II.] 
summer-tree,  s. 

Carp. :  A  horizontal  beam  brought  even  with  the 
face  (breast)  of  a  wall,  to  support  a  wall  above  a 
gap  or  opening,  as  a  shop-front,  for  instance. 

sum'-mer  (3),  s.  [Eng.  stem,  v. ;  -erf]  One  who 
sums ;  one  who  casts  up  accounts, 
sum'-mer,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Summer  (1),  s.] 

♦A.  Intrans. :  To  pass  or  spend  the  summer. 

“  The  fowls  shall  summer  upon  them,  and  all  the  beasts 
shall  winter  upon  them/” — Isaiah  xviii.  6. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  feed  or  keep  during  the  summer. 

“  He  never  summers  his  hunters  in  boxes.” — Field.  Feb. 
26,  1887. 

♦2.  To  keep  or  carry  through  the  summer  ;  to  keep 
warm. 

“  Maids  well  summered, ,  and  warm  kept,  are  like  flies  at 
Bartholomew-tide,  blind.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  v.  2. 

sum'-mer-Iiig  (1),  s.  [Eng.  summer  (1),  s. ;  -ing.] 
1.  A  kind  of  early  apple. 

*2.  Rural  merrymaking  at  midsurhmer;  a  sum¬ 
mer-holiday. 

sum'-mer-Iiig  (2),  ♦s6m'-mer-iiig,s.  [Eng.  sum¬ 
mer  (2),  s. ;  -mg.] 

Arch . :  In  cylindrical  vaulting,  the  two  surfaces 
intersecting  the  intrados  of  a  vault  in  lines  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder.  In  conic  vaulting, 


where  the  axis  is  horizontal,  the  two  surfaces  which, 
if  produced,  would  intersect  the  axis  of  the  cone. 
The  illustration  shows  part  of  the  crypt  of  Canter¬ 
bury  Cathedral,  England,  built  1109-30,  under  the 
choir  of  Prior  Conrad. 


sum'-mer-llke,  adj.  [Eng.  summer  (1),  s.,  and 
like .]  Resembling  summer ;  warm  like  summer. 

“The  day  was  summerlike — Field,  April  4,  1885. 

♦sum'-mer-ll-ness,  *sum-mer-li-nesse,  s.  [As 

if  from  an  adj.  summerly ;  suff.  -ness.]  The  state  of 
having  a  mild  or  summerlike  temperature. 

“Some  will  have  it  [Somersetshire]  so  called  from  the 
snmmerlinesse,  or  temperate  pleasantness  thereof.”— 
Fuller:  Worthies;  Somersetshire. 

♦sum'-mer-ly,  a.  [Eng.  summer  (1)  ;-ly.]  Of  or 
belonging  to  summer. 

“As  summerly  as  June  and  Strawberry  Hill  may  sound.” 
—  Walpole:  Letters ,  ii.  305. 

sum'-mer-set,  sum  -mer-sault,  s.  [See  def.] 
The  same  as  Somersault  (q.  v.). 

“Some  do  the  summersault , 

And  o’er  the  bar  like  tumblers  vault.” 

Butler:  Hudibras. 

tsum'^mer-y,  a.  [Eng.  summer  (l),s. ;  -y.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  summer ;  summerlike. 

sum'-ming,  pr .  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Sum,  v .] 
summing-up,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  condensed  account ;  a  summary. 

“In  his  summing-up  and  in  his  estimate  of  the  com¬ 
parative  worth  of  his  subject.” — St.  James’s  Gazette,  June 
28,  1887. 

2.  Law :  A  judge’s  charge  to  a  jury. 

sum  -mist,  s.  [Eccles.  Lat.  summista.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  forms  an  abridgment  or 
summary ;  a  summarist. 

“  All  the  summists  and  the  summaries  of  all  vices.” — 
Bp.  Bull:  Conniptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

2.  Church  Hist.:  A  name  given  to  the  scholastic 
divines  of  the  Middle  Ages,  who  propounded  their 
dogmas  in  works  called  Summce  Theologies.  This 
name  was  first  adopted  from  the  Summa  Universce 
Theologies  of  Alexander  Hales  (died  1245),  whose 
renown  was  eclipsed  by  that  of  Albertus  Magnus 
(died  1280),  in  his  turn  surpassed  by  his  disciple, 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  (1224-74),  who  published  his 
celebrated  work  on  divinity  under  the  title  of  Sum¬ 
mce  Totius  Theologice . 

sum'-mit,  s.  [Fr.  sommet,  dimin.  of  O.  Fr.  som= 
the  top  (of  a  hill),  from  Lat.  summum=t he  highest 
point ;  prop.  neut.  sing,  of  summus  =  highest.] 
[Sum,  s.] 

1.  The  highest  point ;  the  top. 

“Fixed  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  mount.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet ,  iii.  3. 

2.  The  highest  point  or  degree  ;  utmost  elevation ; 
the  acme. 

“The  very  summit  of  all  Christian  excellence.” — Knox: 
Sennons ,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  18. 

summit-level,  s.  The  highest  level ;  the  highest 
of  a  series  of  elevations  over  which  a  canal,  water¬ 
course,  railway,  &c.,  is  carried. 

“Nor  does  the  drainage  from  the  summit-level  always 
fall,  as  I  remarked  near  the  weatherboard.” — Darwin: 
Voyage  round  the  World ,  ch.  xix. 

♦sum'-mit-less,  a.  [Eng.  summit;  -Zess.]  Hav¬ 
ing  no  summit. 

♦sum'-mit  y,  s.  [Lat.  summitas ,  from  summits = 
highest.]  [Sum.] 

1.  The  height  or  top  of  anything;  the  highest 
point. 

2.  The  highest  point  or  degree;  summit,  perfec¬ 
tion. 

“The  head,  top,  and  summity  of  it.” — Cudworth:  Intell . 
System,  p.  858. 

♦sum'-mon,  subst.  [Summons.]  A  summons.  (A 
pseudo-singular.) 

“Esther  durst  not  come  into  the  presence  till  the  scep¬ 
ter  had  given  her  permission;  a  summon  of  that  em¬ 
boldens  her.” — Adams:  Works,  iii.  250. 

sum  -mon,  ♦som-ni-en,  *som-one,  *som-on-y, 
*som-ne,  *sompne,  ♦sum-ny,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr. somoner, 
semoner ,  semondre,  sumoner ;  Fr.  semondre ,  from 
Lat.  summoneo=to  remind  privily:  sum  (for  sub)  = 
under,  and  moneo—to  advise.] 

*1.  To  attend,  to  meet.  (In  this  sense,  from  A.  S. 
samnian,  somnian— to  collect,  from  sam ,  saman= 
together.) 

“Hys  poer  he  let  sumny .” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  182. 

2.  To  call,  cite,  or  notify  by  authority  to  meet  or 
attend  at  a  place  specified  ;  to  cite  to  attend  in  per¬ 
son  to  some  public  duty,  especiaUy  to  cite  to  appear 
in  court. 

“No  royal  writ  had  summoned  the  Convention  which  re¬ 
called  Charles  the  Second.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

3.  To  call ;  to  send  for  ;  to  ask  the  attendance  of. 

♦4.  To  call  on ;  to  warn ;  especially  to  call  on  to 

surrender.  ( Shakesp . :  Coriolanus ,  i.  4.) 


5.  To  call  up ;  to  call  into  actioa  or  exertion ;  td 
rouse,  to  raise.  (Followed  by  up  ) 

“  Summon  up  your  dearest  spirits.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost ,  ii.  1. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  summon  and  to 
cite ,  see  Cite. 

sum  -mon-er,  *somp-nour,*som-on-our,  subst . 

[Fr.  semonneur,  from  semonclre= to  summon  (q.  v.).] 
One  who  summons  or  cites  by  authority  ;  especially, 
one  who  cites  to  appear  in  court ;  formerly,  specif., 
au  u^aritor  (q.  v.). 

“Close  pent-up  guilts, 

Rive  your  concealing  continents,  and  cry 
These  dreadful  summoners  grace.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iii.  2. 

sum  -mon-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Summon.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip .  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  ^ls  subst. :  The  act  of  citing  or  calling ;  a  sum¬ 
mons. 

“  Reluctantly  amd  slow  the  maid 
The  unwelcome  summoning  obeyed.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake ,  ii.  21. 

sum  -mon§,  *som-ons,  *sum-ouns,  s.  [French 

semonce=SL  warning,  a  citation,  a  summons,  prop, 
fem.  of  semons,  pa.  par.  of  semondre= to  summon 
(q.  v.).  Summons  is,  therefore,  really  a  singular 
noun,  though  apparently  plural.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  summoning;  an  official  citation;  a 
call  by  authority  or  the  command  of  a  superior  to 
appear  at  a  place  named,  or  to  attend  to  some 
public  duty. 

“  I  have,  quod  he,  of  somons  here  a  bill.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T .,  7,168. 

2.  An  invitation,  call,  or  asking  to  go  to  or  appear 
at  some  place ;  a  call  to  assemble  or  meet  together. 

“O’er  dale  and  hill  the  summons  flew.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iii.  19. 

3.  A  call  or  appeal  with  more  or  less  earnestness 
or  insistence. 

“A  loud  summons  shook  the  gate.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  iv.  7. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law :  A  call  by  authority  to  appear  in  a  court ; 
also  the  written  or  printed  document  by  which 
such  call  is  given. 

(а)  A  writ  calling  on  a  defendant  to  cause  an 
appearance  to  an  action  to  be  entered  for  him 
within  a  certain  time  after  service,  in  default  of 
which  the  plaintiff  may  proceed  to  judgment  and 
execution. 

(б)  An  application  to  a  judge  at  chambers, 
whether  at  law  or  in  equity. 

(c)  A  citation  summoning  a  person  to  appear  be* 
fore  a  police  magistrate  or  bench  of  justices. 

2.  Mil. :  A  call  to  surrender. 

sum  -mon§,  v.  t.  [Summons,  $.]  To  serve  with  a 
summons,  to  summon.  {Vulgar.) 

sum -mum  bo'-num,  phr.  [Lat.=the  chief  or 
ultimate  good.] 

Ethics:  A  phrase  employed  by  ancient  philoso¬ 
phers  to  denote  that  end  in  the  following  and 
attainment  of  which  the  progress,  perfection,  and 
happiness  of  human  beings  consist.  Cicero  treated 
of  the  subject  very  fully  in  his  de  Finibus . 
♦sum-ner,  s.  [Summoner.] 
su-moom',  s.  [Simoom.] 

sump,  s.  [Sw.  &  Dan.  sump;  Dut.  somp;  Ger. 
sumpf=s.  marsh,  a  swamp,  a  pool.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  puddle  ;  a  pool  of  dirty  water.  ( Prov .) 

2.  A  pond  of  water  for  salt-works. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Metall. :  A  pit  of  stone  at  a  furnace  to  collect 
the  metal  at  its  first  fusion. 

2.  Mining: 

(1)  A  pit  or  well  in  the  floor  of  a  mine  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  an  engine  shaft,  to  collect  the  water,  which 
is  pumped  from  thence. 

(2)  A  catch-water  drain. 

(3)  The  part  of  a  judd  of  coal  first  brought  down, 
sump-fuse,  subst.  A  thick  kind  of  fuse  used  for 

blasting  under  water. 

sump-plank,  s. 

Mining :  Strong  balks  of  timber  bolted  together, 
forming  a  temporary  bottom  or  scaffolding  for  the 
shaft. 

sump-shaft,  s. 

Mining:  The  engine-shaft. 

sumph,  a.  [A  nasalized  form  of  Sc.  souf=sott 
(q.  v.).J  A  soft,  muddle-headed  fellow;  a  block¬ 
head,  a  stupid.  (Scotch.)  (Scott:  Bride  of  Lam- 
mermoor,  ch.  xii.) 

sumph  -Ish,  a.  [English  sumph;  - ish. ]  Like  a 
sumph ;  stupid,  silly. 


to<SU,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -tian  ~  shg-n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =t>$l,  del. 
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Sump  -lfig,  s.  [Eng.  sump ;  -ing.~\ 

Mining :  A  small,  square  shaft,  generally  made  in 
the  air-headings,  when  crossing  faults,  &c. ;  or  to 
try  the  thickness  of  the  seam. 

sumping-shot,  s. 

Mining:  A  charge  of  powder  for  bringing  down 
the  sump,  or  for  blowing  the  stone  to  pieces  in  a 
sinking  pit. 

sum-pit,  subst.  [Sumpitan.]  The  arrow  of  the 
sumpitan,  or  blow-tube  of  Borneo. 

sum -pi-tan,  s.  [Native name.]  Along,  straight 
cane,  tube,  or  blowpipe,  used  by  the  natives  of 
Borneo  and  other  islands  in  the  Eastern  Archipel¬ 
ago  to  shoot  poisoned  darts  by  means  of  the  breath. 

*sumpt  (p  silent), s.  [Latin  sumptus— expense.] 
Cost,  expense,  sumptuousness. 

“To  taunt  the  sumvt  of  our  show.” — Patten,  in  Eng. 
Garner,  iii.  74. 

sump  -ter,  *s5mp'-ter,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  somme- 
tier=&  packliorse  driver  ;  Fr.  sommier,  from  a  Low 
Lat.  *sagmcitarius ,  from  Gr.  sagma  (genit.  sagma- 
tos)  —  a  packsaddle.  The  commoner  form  was  somer 
(q.  v.),  from  O.  Fr.  somier,  sommier ,  sumer,  from 
some,  saume,  sume  =  a  pack,  a  burden,  from  Latin 
sagma;  Gr.  sagma.~\ 

A.  As  substantive : 

*1.  The  driver  of  a  packhorse. 

*2.  A  pack,  a  burden. 

“What’s  a  husband? 

What  are  we  married  for,  to  carry  sumpters  ?” 

Beaum.  <&  Flet.:  Woman’s  Prize,  iii.  S. 

3.  A  packhorse,  a  baggage-horse;  a  horse  em¬ 
ployed  to  carry  clothes,  food,  or  other  necessaries 
on  a  journey. 

“Lading  his  sumpters  with  plate  and  treasure  of 
sterling  monie.” — Holinshed:  Chronycle  (an.  1247). 

B.  As  adj.:  Applied  to  an  animal  employed  to 
carry  necessaries,  as  of  an  army ;  as,  a  sumpter 
horse,  a  sumpter  mule ;  or  to  its  equipments  ;  as,  a 
sumpter  saddle. 

*Sump-tion(p  silent),  subst.  [Lat.  sumptio,  from 
sumptus,  pa.  par.  of  sumo = to  take.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  taking. 

“The  sumption  of  the  mysteries  does  all  in  a  capable 
subject.” — Taylor. 

2.  Logic.:  The  major  premise  of  a  syllogism.  [Syl¬ 
logism,  1.] 

sump  -tu  a  ry,  adj.  [Latin  sumptuarius,  from 
sumptus = expense,  prop.  pa.  par.  of  sumo=  to  take, 
to  use,  to  spend;  Fr.  somptuaire.’]  [Sumptuous.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  expense  or  expenditure  ; 
regulating  expense  or  expenditure. 

“The  repressing  of  waste  and  excess  by  sumptuary 
laws.”' — Bacon:  Essays;  Seditions  and  Troubles. 

sumptuary-laws,  subst.  pi.  Laws  enacted  to 
restrain  excess  in  dress,  food,  or  any  luxury.  Such 
laws  have  been  enacted  in  many  states  at  various 
times.  Those  of  England  were  all  repealed  by  1 
James  I.,  c.  25. 

“It  is  the  highest  impertinence  and  presumption, 
therefore,  in  kings  and  ministers,  to  pretend  to  watch 
over  the  economy  of  private  people,  and  to  restrain  their 
expense,  either  by  sumptuary  laws,  or  by  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  foreign  luxuries.” — Smith:  Wealth  of  Na¬ 
tions,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

*  sump-tu-os-I-ty,  *  sump-tu-os-i-tie,  subst. 
[Sumptuous.]  Expensiveness,  costliness,  sumptu¬ 
ousness. 

“All  this  sumptuositie  was  punished.” — P.  Holland: 
Pliny,  bk.  xxxiii.,  ch.  xi. 

sump-tu-ous,  adj.  [Fr.  somptueux,  from  Lat. 
sumptuosus,  from  sumptus= expense,  cost,  prop.  pa. 
par.  of  swmo=to  take,  to  use,  spend:  sw6=under, 
secretly,  and  emo= to  buy.]  Costly,  expensive ; 
hence,  luxurious,  splendid,  magnificent. 

“Keeping  up  a  sumptuous  establishment.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

sump  -tp-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sumptuous:  -ly.~\ 
In  a  sumptuous  manner;  expensively,  splendidly, 
magnificently. 

“Beneath  an  abbey’s  roof 
One  evening  sumptuously  lodged.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  ii. 

Bump'-til-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sumptuous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  sumptuous;  expens¬ 
iveness,  costliness,  magnificence,  splendor. 

“  I  will  not  fall  out  with  those  that  can  reconcile  sump¬ 
tuousness  and  charity.” — Boyle. 

*sump  -ture,  subst.  [Latin  sumpfus=expense.] 
Sumptuousness,  magnificence. 

“Her  traine  of  servants,  and  collateral 
Sumpture  of  houses.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Hymn  to  Hermes. 

sun  (1),  *sonne,  *sunne,  s.  [A.  S.  sunne  (fern.) ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  zon  (fern.) ;  Icel.  sunna  (fem.) ;  Ger. 
sonne  (fem.);  O.  H:  German  sunna;  Goth,  sunna 
(masc.),  sunno  (fem.);  Icel.  s6l;  Lat.  so(=the  sun; 
Sansc.  suna= sun,  son.] 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

(2)  A  luminary  or  orb  which  constitutes  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  any  system  of  worlds  ;  as,  The  fixed  stars  are 
suns  in  their  respective  systems. 

(3)  Popularly  applied  to  the  sunshine,  or  a  place 
where  the  sun  shines ;  a  sunny  place ;  as,  to  stand 
or  sit  in  the  sun. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Anything  splendid  or  luminous;  thatwhichis 
the  chief  source  of  light,  honor,  prosperity,  or  the 
like. 

“The  sun  of  Rome  is  set.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  v.  3. 

*(2)  A  revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun ;  a 
year. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astronomy :  The  great  central  luminary  which 
gives  light  and  heat  to  our  earth  and  the  other 
planets  of  the  solar  system.  In  common  language, 
the  planets  are  said  to  revolve  around  the  sun  as  a 
center ;  more  precisely,  they  move  in  elliptic  orbits, 
the  sun  occupying  nearly  one  focus  of  each  ellipse, 
around  the  common  center  of  gravity  of  the  solar 
system,  which  falls  within  the  body  of  the  sun,  but 
not  always  at  its  center.  The  mean  distance  of  the 
sun  frpm  the  earth  was  long  alleged  to  be  95,000,000 
miles,  but  there  was  error  in  the  data  on  which  the 
calculation  was  founded ;  now  the  distance  is  held 
to  be  either  about  92,700,000  miles  (Ball,  in  1885) ,  or 
92,965,000  miles  ( Norman  Lockyer,  in  1886).  Till 
lately  it  was  thought  that  the  portion  of  the  sun 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  constituted  the  whole  lum¬ 
inary;  now  it  is  believed  that  around  that  central 
sphere  or  spheroid,  technically  called  the  photo¬ 
sphere,  there  are  three,  if  not  four,  concentric 
envelopes — the  chromosphere,  the  inner  corona,  the 
upper  atmosphere,  and,  perhaps,  an  outer  corona. 
The  axis  of  the  sun  is  inclined  about  7°  to  the  ellip¬ 
tic.  The  passage  of  spots  across  the  sun’s  disk 
proves  that  it  rotates  on  that  axis  from  west  to  east 
in  25  days  5  hours.  From  June  3  to  Dec.  5  the  north 
pole,  and  for  the  next  six  months  the  south  pole,  of 
the  sun  is  gradually  moving  earthward. 

The  axis  of  the  photosphere  is  866,500  miles  in 
length  ;  its  bulk  is  more  than  a  million  times  that 
of  the  earth,  but  its  density  is  only  about  a  quarter 
that  of  the  earth.  With  a  specific  gravity  so  low, 
the  photosphere  cannot  be  solid.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  liquid  at  the  center,  but  the  outer  parts  must  be 
gaseous.  It  has  not  yet  been  found  possible  to  pro¬ 
duce  artificially  on  the  earth  a  heat  so  intense  as  that 
of  the  photosphere.  The  coolest  part  of  its  atmos¬ 
phere  must  be  outside,  and  the  hypothesis  that  the 
sun  might  be  an  inhabited  world,  with  a  heated 
and  luminous  atmosphere,  has  been  abandoned. 
Under  the  telescope,  the  surface  of  thephotosphere 
seems  covered  with  a  network  of  polygonal  and 
other  figures.  Among  them  are  pores  and  domes— 
the  former,  which  are  dark  markings,  are  the  seat 
of  downrushes  of  vapor;  the  latter,  or  brighter 
portions,  probably  consist  of  luminous  clouds. 
Sometimes  the  domes  are  heaped  together  and  ar¬ 
ranged  in  different  directions,  constituting  what 
are  called  faculae.  These  are  often  thousands  of 
miles  long,  and  may  last  for  days,  or  even  weeks. 
Spots  also  often  appear  upon  the  sun’s  disk. 
Faculae  follow  and  do  not  precede  spots.  The 
chromosphere  is  a  concentric  envelope  immediately 
external  to  the  photosphere.  It  is  of  a  magnificent 
scarlet  color,  and  from  3,600  to  5,300  miles  thick. 
Some  parts  are  billowy  and  others  spike-like  in 
appearance.  It  is  a  sea  of  hydrogen  wuii  some 
unknown  element.  Sometimes  other  vapors  surge 
up  in  it,  producing  injections  which  again  tend  to 
develop  into  prominences.  The  latter  are  of  two 
kinds,  violent  and  quiet  prominences.  Some  of  the 
former  are  40,000  miles  high  ;  they  resemble  trees  or 
“  fog-spouts,”  appearances  like  waterspouts,  but 
occurring  in  fog.  The  most  violent  prominences 
are  sometimes  called  metallic  prominences,  and 
mount  up  at  the  rate  of  335  miles  a  second.  The 
sun  spots,  the  faculae,  and  the  metallic  prominences 
are  at  a  maximum  at  the  same  time.  [Sun-spot.] 

Immediately  surrounding  the  chromosphere  is 
the  inner  corona.  Its  outer  part  is  about  1U(),000 
miles  from  the  surface  of  thephotosphere.  Like 
the  chromosphere,  it  is  seen  only  in  eclipses.  It  is 
constituted  by  certain  red  flames,  prominences,  or 
protuberances,  which  pass  through  the  chromo¬ 
sphere  from  the  photosphere.  The  inner  corona  is 
composed  mainly  of  hydrogen. 

The  next  envelope  is  the  outer  atmosphere,  from 
half  a  million  to  a  million  of  miles  high,  with  its 
outer  margin  constituting  an  irregular  outline  full 
of  strange  and  varying  forms. 

The  external  envelope,  the  nature  of  which  is  yet 
uncertain,  is  the  outer  corona. 

M.  Camille  Flammarion  tells  us  that  the  sun 
weighs  324,000  times  as  much  as  our  globe  and  is 
1,283,000  times  the  size  of  it.  To  form  an  idea  of  the 
superiority  of  the  size  of  the  sun  over  the  earth  we 
can  represent  the  sun  by  a  sphere  of  22  meters  in 


diameter — larger  than  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon  of 
Paris — and  place  beside  it  to  represent  the  earth  a 
toy  baloon  of  20  centimeters  in  diameter. 

The  real  dimensions  of  the  sun  are  concluded  from 

its  apparent  dimensions  combined  with  its  distance. 
Six  different  methods  of  measurement  prove  that  if 
the  entire  earth  were  transported  to  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  as  the  sun,  it  would  be  seen  at  an  angle  of 
17.64° — that  is  to  say,  at  a  distance  equal  to  11,693 
times  the  diameter  of  our  globe,  or  in  other  words, 
149,000,000  of  kilometers.  The  only  way  of  appreci¬ 
ating  such  a  distance  is  to  measure  it  by  the  time  a 
train  would  take  to  traverse  it.  Suppose,  for  in¬ 
stance,  an  express  train  going  at  sixty  kilometers 
an  hour  set  out  to  reach  the  sun,  the  duration  of 
the  journey  would  be  283  years.  But  an  express 
train  travels  at  a  relatively  slow  rate  of  speed.  Sen¬ 
sation,  which  is  rapid,  almost  instantaneous,  trav¬ 
els  at  the  rate  of  twenty-eight  meters  per  second. 
If  a  child  asked  for  the  sun,  as  children  sometimes 
do  for  the  moon,  and  his  nurse  gave  it  to  him,  and 
he  had  arms  long  enough  to  reach  the  sun  so^  that 
it  burnt  his  fingers  he  would  never  feel  this  burn. 
The  child  would  become  an  old  man  and  die  long 
before  the  sensation  of  burning  could  pass  from 
the  tips  of  his  fingers  to  his  brain,  for  the  time  re¬ 
quisite  for  the  transmission  of  this  sensation  would 
not  be  less  than  163  years. 

Kirchhoff  considered  that  the  following  elements 
were  present  in  the  sun:  Sodium,  iron,  calcium, 
magnesium,  nickel,  barium,  copper,  and  zinc. 
AngstrOm  and  Thalfen  found  sodium,  iron,  calcium, 
magnesium,  and  nickel,  but  failed  to  detect  the 
rest.  In  their  place  they  met  with  chromium, 
cobalt,  hydrogen,  manganese,  and  titanium.  The 
intense  heat  not  only  vaporizes  them,  but  drives 
them  into  forms  spectroscopically  different  from 
any  known  to  exist  in  the  earth. 

The  sun’s  heat  raises  vapor  from  the  earth,  ulti¬ 
mately  producing  rain,  supplying  a  necessary  ele¬ 
ment  for  the  growth  of  plants  and  the  sustenance 
of  animals.  Stored  up  in  coal  it  supplies  us  with 
fuel  and  gives  us  steam  as  a  creator  of  energy, 
while  the  sun’s  light  similarly  stored  furnishes  the 
gas  which  illumihes  houses  and  cities. 

Though  the  sun  may  obtain  as  fuel  a  few  meteors, 
it  would  expire  if  it  had  nothing  else  to  burn.  But 
the  enormous  radiation  from  its  disc  into  space  is 
partly,  if  not  entirely,  counteracted  by  fresh  heat 
generated  by  the  contraction  of  itsvolume.  Hence, 
on  the  hypothesis  now  generally  accepted,  the  sun 
was  at  one  time  an  enormous  mass  of  incandescent 
vapor,  which,  becoming  more  condensed  as  ages 
roll  on  [Nebular-hypothesis],  is  slowly  diminish¬ 
ing  in  size,  and  will  at  length  cease  to  give  forth 
light  and  heat.  Some  authorities  think  this  will 
not  come  to  pass  for  ten  millions  of  years,  but  Sir 
William  Thomson  considers  that  it  would  be  rash 
to  reckon  on  more  than  five  to  six  million  years  of 
sunlight  for  the  future.”  [Flash  Spectrum. ] 

2.  Pyrotechny :  A  kind  of  firework.  A  strong 
paper  case  is  filled  with  a  composition  which  does 
not  burn  so  fast  as  rocket-composition,  driven 
solid.  Numbers  of  these  are  attached,  ef  short 
intervals,  to  wooden  frames,  usually  circular.  The 
suns  emit  a  steady  and  brilliant  stream  of  light, 
and  are  called  stationary  or  revolving  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  frame  on  which  they  are  fixed. 

If  (1)  To  have  the  sun  in  one’s  eyes:  To  be  intoxi¬ 
cated. 

“He  furthermore  took  occasion  to  apologize  for  any 
negligence  that  might  be  perceptible  in  his  dress,  on  the 
ground  that  last  night  he  had  had  ‘  the  sun  very  strong  in 
his  eyes;’  by  which  expression  he  was  understood  to  con¬ 
vey  to  his  hearers,  in  the  most  delicate  manner  possible, 
the  information  that  he  had  been  extremely  drunk.” — 
Dickens:  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  ch.  ii. 

(2)  Under  the  sun:  In  the  world;  on  earth. 

“There  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun.” — Eccles.  i.  4. 

If  Sun  is  very  largely  used  in  composition,  the 
meanings  of  the  compounds  being  in  most  instances 
sufficiently  obvious ;  as,  sun-lit,  sun-scorched,  &c. 

sun-and-planet  wheels,  s.  pi.  An  ingenious 
contrivance  invented  by  Watt  as  a  substitute  for 
the  crank  in.  converting 
the  reciprocating  motion 
of  the  beam  into  a  rota¬ 
tory  motion.  The  central 
gear  (a)  is  called  the  sun- 
gear,  and  the  outer  one 
(b)  the  planet-gear.  In 
the  form  shown  in  the 
illustration,  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  planet-wheel 
rotates  the  sun-wheel,  to¬ 
gether  with  its  shaft  and 
the  fly-wheel.  For  this 
purpose  the  planet-wheel 

b)  is  fast  to  the  pitman  „  ,  , 

c) ,  and  its  axis  iscaused  Sun-and-planet  Wheels, 
to  revolve  around  the 

wheel  without  the  rotation  of  the  planet-wheel  on 
its  own  axis.  [Planet-wheel.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  km 
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sun-animalcule,  s. 

ZoGl. :  Actinophrys  sol.  [Actinophrys.] 

“It  consists  of  a  small  bit  of  globular  protoplasm,  with 
spines  radiating  in  every  direction  from  its  surface;  and 
when  seen  in  perfect  condition  for  the  first  time  under 
the  microscope  with  proper  illumination  it  seems  to  shine 
like  ‘the  sun  in  its  brightness.’  Hence  the  original 
observers  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Sun-animalcule.  Indeed, 
any  old  ordinary  picture  of  the  sun  would  do  very  well 
for  Actinophrys,  as  conveying  a  general  idea  of  its  form.” 
— John  Badcock:  Vignettes  from  Invisible  Life,  p.  104. 

sun-bear,  s. 

ZoGl. :  A  popular  name  for  two  Bears : 

1.  Ursus  tibetanus,  from  Nepaul,  Assam,  Eastern 
Siberia,  and  China.  It  is  about  five  feet  long,  of 
slender  make  with  close  black  fur.  The  chin  is 
white,  and  there  is  a  broad  Y-shaped  mark  on  the 
chest. 

2.  [Malayan-beak.] 

*sun-beat,  *sun-beaten,  adj.  Shone  on  fiercely 
by  the  sun. 

“And  wearies  fruitful  Nilus  to  convey 
His  sun-beat  waters  by  so  long  a  way.” 

Dry  den:  Juvenal,  x.  237. 

sun-beetle,  s. 

Entom. :  (See  extract) . 

“The  metallic  species  of  Amara  and  Poecilus  are 
termed  Sun-beetles,  from  their  habit  of  running  about 
foot-paths  during  hot,  sunshiny  weather.” — Westwood: 
Class,  of  Insects,  i.  85. 

sun-bird,  s. 

1.  Anthrop.:  An  unidentified  bird,  mentioned  by 
Rochefort  ( lies  Antilles,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  viii.) 

“When  at  midday  the  sunlight  poured  down  upon  the 
altar  through  the  hole  or  shaft  pierced  for  this  purpose  in 
the  rocky  vault  of  the  cave,  through  which  the  sun-birds, 
the  Tonatzuli,  were  let  fly  up  sunward  as  messengers.”— 
Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  ii.  289. 

2.  Ornith.:  A  popular  name  for  any  of  the  Necta- 
riniidse  (q.  v.),dividedbyCapt.G.E.  Shelley  ( Mono¬ 
graph  of  the  Sun-birds),  into  two  sub-families,  Nec- 
tariinse  and  Promeropinae,  the  former  containing 
the  Sun-birds  proper,  and  the  latter  the  Long-tailed 
Sun-birds.  They  are  found  over  the  whole  of  Africa, 
ranging  through  Palestine  to  India,  thence  through 
the  Indian  and  Malayan  Islands  to  Northern  Austra¬ 
lia,  where  a  single  species  inhabits  Cape  York  pen¬ 
insula  and  Northern  Queensland.  They  are  small 
birds,  in  nearly  every  case  of  brilliant  and  metallic 
plumage,  with  a  striking  external  resemblance  to 
Humming-birds,  with  which  they  are  not  infre¬ 
quently  confounded,  but  differing  from  them  in  the 
structure  of  the  feet  and  tongue,  the  shape  of  the 
sternum,  and  other  important  characteristics. 
They  feed  chiefly  on  insects,  small  berries,  and  fruit, 
and  sip  the  juices  of  flowers,  and  from  this  habit 
the  name  of  the  type-genus  (Nectarinia)  is  derived. 
The  majority  of  the  Sun-birds  build  nests  of  an  oval 
form,  suspended  from  the  branch  of  a  tree  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  height  from  the  ground,  so  as  to  be  out  of 
the  reach  of  serpents  and  lizards. 

sun-bittern,  s. 

Ornith. :  Eurypya  helias,  from  the  northern  parts 
of  South  America.  It  is  about  sixteen  inches  long ; 
body  small  and  thin,  neck  long  and  slender,  head 
like  that  of  a  heron,  with  a  long,  powerful  beak 
compressed  at  the  sides  and  slightly  arched  at  the 
culmen  ;  the  plumage  is  minutely  variegated  with 
bars  and  spots  of  many  colors.  It  is  often  made  a 
pet  by  the  Brazilians,  who  call  it  Pavao  (=Pea- 
cock) ,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Peacock 
Heron. 

sun-blink,  s.  A  flash  or  glimpse  of  sunshine. 
(Scotch.) 

sun-bonnet,  s.  A  lady’s  bonnet  having  a  shade 
as  a  protection  against  the  sun. 

sun-bow,  s.  An  iris  formed  by  the  refraction  of 
light  on  the  spray  of  cataracts  or  of  any  rising 

vapor. 

“The  circling  sun-bows  did  upbear 
Its  fall  down  the  hoar  precipice  of  spray.” 

Shelley:  Witch  of  Atlas,  xlii. 

sun-bright,  a.  Bright  as  the  sun;  resembling 
the  sun  in  brightness  ;  bright  with  the  sun  ;  sunny. 

“Upon  the  landscape  of  the  sun-bright  vale, 

Seen,  from  the  shady  room  in  which  we  sate.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

sun-burn,  v.  t.  To  discolor  or  scorch  by  the  sun ; 
to  tan,  to  freckle. 

sun-burn,  sun-burning,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  discoloration  produced  on  the 
skin  by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

“  The  heat  cf  the  sun  may  darken  the  color  of  the  skin 
which  we  call  sun-burning.” — Boyle. 

2.  Veg.  Pathol. :  [Heliosis.] 

sun-burner,  s.  A  large  reflecting  cluster  of 
burners  placed  beneath  an  opening  in  the  ceiling, 
for  lighting  and  ventilating  a  public  building. 


sun- chief,  s. 

Anthrop. :  In  solar  hierarchies  a  chief  or  ruler 
who  was  at  the  same  time  priest  of  the  Sun  or  the 
Sun-god,  with  whom  he  claimed  relationship. 

“  Every  morning  the  great  Sun-chief  stood  at  the  house- 
door  facing  the  east,  shouted  and  prostrated  himself 
thrice,  and  smoked  first  towards  the  sun,  and  then  towards 
the  other  three  quarters.”— Tylor-.  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873), 
ii.  288.  / 

*  sun-clad,  a.  Clothed  in  sunshine  or  radiance. 

“  And  woods  were  brightened,  and  soft  gales 
Went  forth  to  kiss  the  sun-clad  vales.” 

Longfellow:  Sunrise  on  the  Hills. 

sun-crack,  s. 

Geol.  (pi.) :  Cracks  left  upon  rocks  at  the  time 
when  they  were  being  consolidated. 

“  The  sun-cracks  .  .  .  divide  the  surface  into  areolae 

of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  and  when,  as  is  most  common, 
the  superficial  layer  of  mud  is  darker  than  the  stone,  show 
themselves  well  in  relief  by  exposing  the  lower  stratum.” 
— Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  xii.  202. 

*  sun-dazzling,  a.  Shining  like  the  sun ;  bright, 
brilliant. 

“Your  eyes  sun-dazzling  coruscancy  will  exile  all  the 
cloudie  vapour  of  heart-tormenting  melancholy.”  —  J. 
Taylor:  Workes  (1630),  p.  111. 

sun-dew,  s.  [For  reason  of  name,  see  extract. 
Prior  and  Britten  &  Holland  derive  it  from  A.  S.  and 
Fris.  s»=eve r,  and  Eng.  dewf\ 

Botany : 

1.  The  genus  Drosera  (q.  v.),  of  which  about  100 
species  are  known ;  often  applied  specif,  to  D. 
rotundifolia,  the  Common  Sun-dew,  a  very  remark¬ 
able  insectivorous  plant.  Darwin’s  experiments 
seem  to  show  that  the  insects  captured  and  absorbed 
by  the  species  supply  them 
with  the  nitrogenous  mat¬ 
ter  that  the  soil  in  which 
they  grow  is  too  poor  to 
furnish.  He  thus  summa¬ 
rizes  (Insect.  Plants, p. IS) 
the  manner  in  which  these 
plants  are  nourished ;  “A 
pi  ant  of  Drosera,  with  the 
edges  of  its  leaves  curled 
inward,  so  as  to  form  a 
temporary  stomach,  with 
the  glands  of  the  closely 
inflected  tentacles  pouring 
forth  their  acid  secretion, 
which  dissolves  animal 
matter  afterward  to  be 
absorbed,  may  be  said  to  Leaf  of  Sun-Dew. 

an  animal-  But,  With  the  tentacles  on  tlie 
differently  from  an  am-  right  side  inflected  over 
mal,  it  drinks  by  means  of  a  bit  of  meat  placed  on 
its  roots ;  and  it  must  the  disc, 
drink  largely,  so  as  to  re¬ 
tain  many  drops  of  viscid  fluid  round  the  glands, 
sometimes  as  many  as  260,  exposed  during  the 
whole  day  to  a  glaring  sun.” 

“The  tentacles  on  one  side  are  inflected  over  a  bit  of 
meat  placed  on  the  disc,  the  glands  are  each  surrounded 
by  large  drops  of  extremely  viscid  secretion,  which, 
glittering  in  the  sun,  have  given  rise  to  the  plant’s 
poetical  name  of  sun-dew.”  —  Darwin:  Insectivorous 
Plants,  p.  4. 

2.  (PL):  The  Droseracese  (q.  v.).  (Bindley.) 

sun-dial,  s.  [Dial.] 
sun-dog,  s. 

Meteor. :  A  luminous  spot  sometimes  visible  a  few 
degrees  from  the  sun.  It  is  believed  to  be  formed 
by  the  intersection  of  two  or  more  halos, 
sun-dried,  a.  Dried  in  the  sun. 
sun-drops,  s.pl. 

Bot.:  (Enothera  fruticosa  and  CE.  riparia. 

sun-fern,  s. 

Bot. :  Polypodium  phlegopteris. 

sun-festival,  s. 

Compar.  Relig. :  A  festival  in  honor  of  the  Sun,  or 
of  the  Sun-god  (q.  v.). 

“The  ancient  rites  of  solar  worship  are  represented  in 
modern  Christendom  ...  in  the  continuance  of  the 
great  sun-festivals  countenanced  by  or  incorporated  in 
Christianity.” — Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  ii.  296,  297. 

sun-fever,  s. 

Pathology :  A  fever  produced  by  the  heat  of  the 
tropical  sun.  It  is  a  severe  form  of  the  common 
continued  fevers  of  temperate  climates, 
sun-fish,  s. 

Ichthyology : 

1.  Lampris  luna,  called  also  Opah,  and  Kingfish 
(q.  v.). 

2.  Any  individual  of  the  genera  Centrarchus, 
Bryttus,  and  Pomotis,  from  the  fresh  waters  of  this 
country.  They  are  small  fishes,  about  six  inches 
long,  and  are  not  used  for  food. 

3.  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Orthagoriscus 
(q.  v.).  The  Common  or  Broad  Sun-fish  (Orthagor¬ 
iscus  mola),  though  a  native  of  warmer  seas,  is 


sun-setting 

often  taken  in  the  summer  months  round  the  coasts 
of  northern  Europe,  and  is  usually  captured  when 
floating  on  the  surface,  as  if  basking  in  the  sun. 
When  laid  hold  of  they  are  said  to  utter  sounds  like 
the  grunting  of  a  hog.  The 
stomach  has  been  known  to 
contain  corallines,  barna¬ 
cles,  and  sea-weed,  though 
usually  nothing  but  mucus 
is  found  in  it.  Couch  men¬ 
tions  that  the  flesh  is  good 
eating,  and  resembles  crab 
in  flavor,  but  it  is  never  sent 
to  market.  The  largest 
specimen  on  record  meas¬ 
ured  about  eight  feet  long, 
and  rather  more  in  depth 
from  the  dorsal  to  the  ven¬ 
tral  fins.  The  Oblong  Sun-  Sun-fish, 

fish,  called  also  Oblong  Tet- 

radon  and  Truncated  Sun-fish,  has  the  height  of 
body  less  than  one-half  its  total  length.  A  specimen 
taken  at  Plymouth,  England,  in  1734,  weighed  500 
lbs.,  but  it  is  not  often  met  with  of  so  large  a  size. 
It  feeds  on  worms,  crabs,  and  other  marine  animals, 
and  does  not  float  on  the  surface  like  the  Common 
Sun-fish. 

“Th9  name  sun-fish  is  variously  regarded  as  derived 
from  the  form  of  the  fish,  and  from  its  habit  of  floating 
at  the  surface  of  the  water,  in  fine  weather,  as  if  to  enjoy 
the  sunshine.” — Chambers’  Encyo.,  ix.  213. 

sun-gem,  s. 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  individual  of 
the  genus  Heliactin.  They  are  among  the  most  ele¬ 
gant  of  the  Humming-birds,  and  have  a  brilliant 
metallic  double  crest  and  long  graduated  tail. 
There  is  but  one  species,  Heliactin  cornuta,  from 
Brazil. 

sun-glimpse,  subst.  A  glimpse  of  the  sun;  a 
momentary  burst  of  sunshine. 

“When  lovers  meet  in  adverse  hour, 

’Tis  like  a  sun-glimpse  through  a  shower.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  iv.  17. 

sun-god,  s. 

Comparative  Religion : 

1.  The  sun  considered  as  one  of  the  great  deities, 
as  representative  of  the  greatest  deity,  or  as  the 
greatest  deity. 

2.  An  embodiment,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  solar 
characteristics  regarded  as  a  deity;  e.  a.,  the  Assy¬ 
rian  Bel,  the  Tyrian  Baal,  the  Persian  Mithras,  the 
Egyptian  Ra,  and  the  Greek  Phoebus. 

“The  modern  student  who  shall  undertake  to  discrim¬ 
inate  among  the  sun-gods  of  European  lands  to  separate 
the  solar  and  non-solar  elements  of  the  Greek  Apollo  and 
Herakles,  or  the  Sclavonic  Perun  and  Swatowit,  has  a 
task  before  him  complicate  with  that  all  but  hopeless 
difficulty  which  besets  the  study  of  myth  the  moment  that 
the  clue  of  direct  comparison  with  nature  falls  away.” — 
Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  ii.  294. 

sun-light,  s. 

1.  [Sunlight.] 

2.  The  same  as  Sun-burnek  (q.  v.). 
sun-myth,  s. 

Anthrop.:  A  solar  myth  (q.  v.). 

“The  author  would  now  rather  say  more  cautiously  not 
that  Quetzalcohuatl  is  the  Sun  personified,  but  that  his 
story  contains  episodes  seemingly  drawn  from  sun-myth.” 

• — Tylor:  Early  Hist.  Mankind  (ed.  1878),  p.  153.  (Note.) 

Sun  of  Righteousness,  s. 

Script. :  Christ,  as.  the  source  of  light,  energy, 
and  comfort  to  his  disciples.  (Mal.  iv.  2.) 
sun-opal,  s.  The  same  as  Eike-opal  (q.  v.). 
sun-pain,  s.  [Hemicrania.] 
sun-pan,  s.  A  pan  or  tank  in  which  clay  was 
formerly  left  to  lie  until  fit  to  use  in  making 
pottery. 

sun-picture,  s.  A  name  applicable  to  all  kinds 
of  pictures  produced  by  the  action  of  light  upon 
sensitized  surfaces ;  a  photograph,  or  heliograph, 
sun-plane,  s. 

Cooper.:  A  tool  like  a  jack-plane,  but  of  a  circu¬ 
lar  plan,  used  for  leveling  down  the  ends  of  the 
staves  of  a  cask  or  barrel. 

sun-rites,  s.pl. 

Compar.  Relig. :  Rites  in  honor  of  the  sun  or  of 
the  sun-god  (q.  v.). 

“As  for  modern  memory  of  the  sun-rites  of  mid-winter, 
Europe  recognizes  Christmas  as  a  primitive  solar  festival 
by  bonfires,  which  our  ‘yule-log,’  the  ‘Souche  de  NoSl,’ 
still  keeps  in  mind;  while  the  adaptation  of  ancient  solar 
thought  to  Christian  allegory  is  as  plain  as  ever  in  the 
Christian  service  chant,  1  Sol  novus  oritur.’  ” — Tylor: 
Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  ii.  298. 
sun-rose,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Helianthemum ;  spec.  H.  vuL- 

gare. 

sun-setting,  s.  Sunset. 


bdil,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  sham-  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


sun-shade 


sun-shade,  s.  Something  used  as  a  shade  or 
protection  against  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  as— 

(1)  A  parasol  or  small  umbrella. 

(2)  An  awning  or  canopy  projecting  over  a  shop- 
window,  &c. 

*(3)  A  small  framework  covered  with  silk,  &c.,  in 
front  of  a  lady’s  bonnet. 

sun-shower,  s.  A  shower  occurring  while  the 
sun  is  shining  unobscured. 

*sun-smitten,  a.  Smitten  or  lighted  by  the 
rays  of  the  sun. 

“Sun-smitten  Alps.”  — Tennyson:  Daisy,  62. 

sun-spot,  s. 

Astron.  (pi.) :  Certain  dark  spots  seen  by  the  aid 
of  a  telescope  on  the  surface  of  the  sun’s  photo¬ 
sphere.  In  a  normal  spot  there  is  an  exterior 
shade  called  the  penumbra,  an  inner  darker  one 
called  the  umbra,  and  very  often  one  deeper  still  in 
the  center  called  the  nucleus.  In  some  there  are 
many  umbrae  for  one  penumbra.  The  domes  seen 
on  the  surface  of  the  penumbra  are  drawn  into 
elongate  shapes,  hente  the  expression,  “the  thatch 
of  the  penumbra.”  The  spots  are  believed  to  be 
cavities,  down  which  hydrogen  is  rushing  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  a  second.  Largo  spots 
commence  as  little  dots,  often  in  groups,  and  grow 
very  rapidly.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  one  more  vio¬ 
lent  than  the  other.  The  first  may  be  140,000  miles 
long,  and  are  produced  by  the  descent  of  solid  par¬ 
ticles  into  the  internal  heated  region  of  the  photo¬ 
sphere.  The  second  are  shallow  depressions  filled 
with  the  cooler  vapors  brought  from  the  upper 
region  of  the  solar  atmosphere.  Sometimes  spots 
last  for  days,  months,  or  weeks ;  sometimes  they 
disappear  on  one  part  of  the  sun’s  disk  and  appear 
onanother.  They  are  rare  atthe  sun’s  equator.  Their 
appropriate  regions  are  two  zones,  one  between 
10°  and  30°  north,  the  other  between  10°  and  30° 
south ; they  are  rarely  seen  higher  than  40°.  The 
spots  in  different  latitudes  move  at  different  rates. 
The  average  time  they  take  to  travel  all  round  the 
luminary  is  about  twenty-six  days.  The  number  of 
sun-spots  varies  greatly  from  time  to  time  ;  but  ob¬ 
servations  for  the  last  three  centuries  show  that  a 
maximum  of  numbers  and  intensity  recurs,  on  an 
average,  every  eleven  years,  and  is  attended  by 
magnetic  disturbances  on  earth, 
sun-spurge,  s. 

Bot.:  Euphorbia  helioscopia.  It  has  an  umbel 
of  five  principal  branches,  five-cleft  and  three- 
cleft,  and  is  abundant  on  waste  and  cultivated 
ground,  flowering  from  July  to  October.  The  acrid 
milky  juice  is  used  to  destroy  warts. 

sun-squall,  s.  A  sea-nettle, 
sun-star,  s. 

Zodl.:  Solaster  vapposa ,  a  star-fish  from  the 
North  Atlantic 

*sun-stricken,  a.  Stricken  by  the  sun  ;  affected 
with  sunstroke. 

sun-temple,  s.  A  temple  dedicated  to  the  sun  or 
the  sun-god  (q.  v.). 

“  The  sun-temple  [among  the  Natchez]  was  a  circular 
hut,  some  thirty  feet  across  and  dome-roofed;  here  in  the 
midst  was  kept  the  everlasting  tire,  here  prayer  was 
offered  thrice  daily,  and  here  were  kept  images  and  fet¬ 
ishes  and  the  bones  of  dead  chiefs.” — Tylor Prim.  Cult. 
(ed.  1873),  ii.  288. 

sun-worship,  s. 

Compar.  Religions:  A  form  of  Nature-worship, 
widely,  though  by  no  means  universally,  diffused 
at  the  present  day  among  races  of  low  culture.  The 
sun  would  naturally  be  chosen  as  a  god  by  agricul¬ 
tural  and  pastoral  peoples,  while  to  races  living  by 
the  chase  the  summer  heat  would  not  be  so  advan¬ 
tageous.  D’Orbigny  (L' Homme  Amiricain,  i.  242) 
suggests  that  the  sun  has  been  worshiped  only  by 
races  living  in  temperate  climates,  where  its  heat  is 
cheering  and  vivifying,  and  that  this  cultus  is  prac¬ 
tically  unknown  within  the  tropics,  where  the  solar 
heat  is  oppressive.  If  not  entirely  true,  this  theory 
contains  considerable  truth.  Herodotus  (i.  216,  iv. 
284)  describes  the  Atlantes,  who  dwelt  in  the  inter¬ 
ior  of  Africa,  as  cursing  the  sun  for  afflicting  them 
with  his  burning  heat,  and  Sir  Samuel  Baker 
( Albert  Nyanza ,  i.  144)  says  that  in  Central  Africa 
“  the  sun  is  regarded  as  the  common  enemy.” 
Traces  of  sun-worship  appear  in  the  earliest  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  human  race.  They  are  present  in  the 
old  theology  of  Egypt:  “  Ra,  who  traverses  the  up¬ 
per  and  lower  regions  of  the  universe  in  his  boat, 
istthe  Sun  himself  in  plain  cosmic  personality.” 
(Tylor.)  Putting  aside  the  later  sun-gods  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  horses  were  sacrificed  on  Mount  Tay- 
getus  to  that  Helios  to  whom  Socrates  did  not 
think  it  wrong  to  pray  (Plat.,  Sympos.  xxxvi.) ;  and 
Cicero  (de  Nat.  Deor.,  Hi.  21)  exclaims  at  the  num- 
bei  of  Suns  set  forth  by  Roman  theologians.  The 
worship  of  Mithra  spread  from  the  East  into  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  that  Yedic  divinity  was  atlast 
identified  with  the  Sun.  In  the  Old  Testament 
there  are  solemn  denunciations  of  sun-worship 
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Deut.  iv.  19,  xvii.  3 ;  Jer.  xliii.  13 ;  Ezek.  viii.  16-18) ; 
or  the  Israelites  were  surrounded  by  sun-worship¬ 
ers,  and  it  is  clear  from  2  Kings  xxiii.  5, 19,  thatthe 
rulers  of  Judah  had  adopted  the  cult.  Modern 
Hinduism  is  full  of  sun-worship,  and  it  exists  as  a 
distinct  cultus  among  the  Kol  tribes,  the  Khonds, 
and  the  Tartars.  It  is  still  widely  spread  among 
the  native  races  of  Central  America,  and  probably 
found  its  highest  form  of  development  in  Peru, 
where  the  Sun  was  held  to  be  at  once  the  ancestor 
and  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Incas,  who 
reigned  as  his  representative,  and  made  sun-wor¬ 
ship  the  great  state-religion. 

sun-worshiper,  s.  One  who  worships  the  sun 
or  the  sun-god  (q.  v.). 

“In  and  near  Armenia  a  sect  of  sun-ivorshippers  have 
lasted  on  into  modern  times  under  the  profession  of 
Jacobite  Christians.” — Tylor:  Print.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  ii.  296. 

sun-worshiping,  a.  Adoring  the  sun  or  the 
sun-god  (q.  v.). 

“The  feelings  with  which  the  sun-worshipping  Massa- 
getse  of  Tartary  must  have  sacrificed  their  horses  to  the 
deity  who  freed  them  from  the  miseries  of  winter.” — 
Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  ii.  286. 

sun-year,  s.  A  solar  year. 
sun(2),s.  [Sunn.] 
sun-plant,  s.  [Sunn.] 

sun,  *sunne,  v.  t.  [Sun  (1) ,  s.]  To  expose  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun ;  to  warm  or  dry  in  the  sun ;  to 
insolate.  (Generally  reflective.) 

“What  aim'st  thou  at?  delicious  fare; 

And  then  to  sun  thyself  in  open  air.” 

Dryden:  Persiu3. 

sun'-beam,  s.  [A.  S.  sunnebedm. ] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  ray  of  the  sun. 

“The  Roman  eagle,  wing’d 
From  the  spungy  south  to  this  part  of  the  west. 
Vanish’d  in  the  sunbeams.” 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

2.  Ornith. :  Any  individual  of  the  Humming-bird 
genus  Aglseactis,  with  four  species  from  Peru  and 
Bolivia,  extending  from  Ecuador  into  Colombia. 

sun -burnt,  sun'-burned,  adj.  [Eng.  sun  (1),  s., 
and  burnt.] 

1.  Discolored  by  the  rays  of  the  sun;  tanned, 
freckled,  swarthy. 

“He  was  a  man  as  dusky  as  a  Spaniard, 

Sunburnt  with  travel.”  Byron:  Beppo;  xxvi. 

2.  Scorched  by  the  sun  ;  as,  a  sunburnt  soil. 

*sun  -burst,  s.  [Eng.  sw?i  (1),  and  burst,  s.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  sudden  flash  of  sunlight. 

2.  Her.  &  Hist.:  A  flag,  having  a  sun  in  splendor 
on  a  green  field.  Said  to  have  been  the  flag  of  the 
pagan  Irish.  Allusions  to  it  are  common  in  Irish 
national  poetry. 

“On  the  front  ranks  before, 

Dathi  the  sunburst  bore.” 

Thomas  Davis:  Fate  of  King  Dathi. 
*sun’-dart,  s.  [Eng.  sun  (1),  s.,  and  dart,  s.]  A 
ray  of  the  sun.  (Mrs.  Hemans.) 

*sun'-dawn,  s.  [Eng.  sun  (1),  s.,  and  dawn.]  The 
light  of  the  rising  sun. 

“Under  yon  brake  where  sundawn  feeds  the  stalks 
Of  withered  ferns  with  gold.” 

Browning:  Sordello,  bk.  ii. 

Sun  -day,  *Son-day,  *Sone-day,  *Son-en-day, 

s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  sunnan  dceg=day  of  the  sun  ;  Dutch 
zondag;  Dan .  sdndag ;  Ger.  sonntag.] 

A.  As  subst.:  The  first  day  of  the  week;  the 
Christian  Sabbath.  [Sabbath.] 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining,  belonging,  or  relating  to 
the  Lord’s-day  or  Christian  Sabbath. 

IT  Month  of  Sundays :  A  long  and  indefinite  period. 
“I  haven’t  heard  more  fluent  or  passionate  English 
this  month  of  Sundays.” — C.  Kingsley:  Alton  Locke,  ch. 
xxvii. 

Sunday-closing,  s.  The  principle  or  practice  of 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  on  Sun¬ 
days,  or  of  allowing  it  only  during  certain  hours. 

Sunday-letter,  s.  The  same  as  Domxnical-let- 
TEE,  (q.  V.). 

Sunday-saint,  s.  One  whose  conduct  during  the 
week  does  not  correspond  with  his  professions  on 
Sunday. 

Sunday-school,  s. 

Church  History:  A  Sunday-school  is  defined  by 
Schaff  (Cyclop.  Rel.  Knowl.,  iii.  2,261)  as  “  an  assem¬ 
bly  of  persons  on  the  Lord’s  day  for  the  study  of 
the  Bible,  moral  and  religious  instruction,  and  the 
worship  of  the  true  God.  it  is  a  method  of  training 
the  young  and  ignorant  in  the  duties  wye  owe  to  God 
and  to  our  neighbor.”  Sunday-schools  may  be  said 
to  have  passed  through  three  distinct  phases : 

1.  Early  Christian  Catechetical  Schools,  for  the 
preparation  of  converts  for  church-membership, 
and  the  instruction  of  the  young  and  ignorant  in 
the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  Salvation.  The 


sundry 

scholars  committed  passages  of  Scripture  to  mem 
ory,  and  their  books  comprised  parts  of  the  Bible 
in  verse,  Jewish  antiquities,  sacred  poems,  and 
dialogues.  Schaff  remarks  that  “it  might  be  an 
interesting  problem  for  a  modern  scholar  to  define 
important  features  of  the  present  system  not  to  be 
found  in  the  early  Bible  Schools.” 

2.  Schools  of  the  Reformation  Period:  Luther 
founded  schools  for  catechetical  instruction  in  1529, 
and  this  custom  spread  wherever  the  Reformation 

Sained  a  foothold.  In  the  Roman  Church  St. 

harles  Borromeo,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  about 
1 560,  introduced  into  his  diocese  a  system  of  schools, 
which  continues  to  the  present  day ;  and  in  1699  the 
Venerable  de  la  Salle  opened  a  Sunday-school 
(6cole  dominicale)  at  St.  Sulpice.  Sunday-schools 
were  opened  in  Scotland  about  1560  by  Knox ;  at 
Bath,  in  1650,  by  Joseph  Alleine ;  inRoxbury,  Mass., 
in  1674,  and  at  many  other  places  in  Great  Britain 
and  America  between  that  date  and  1778. 

3.  Modern  Sunday  Schools :  These  date  from  1780 
or  1781,  when  Robert  Raikes,  of  Gloucester,  England, 
began  to  collect  a  few  children  from  the  streets  of 
that  city  on  Sundays,  and  paid  teachers  to  instruct 
them  in  religious  knowledge.  The  improvement  in 
the  conduct  and  morals  of  the  children  was  so 
marked  that,  when  Raikes  published  an  account  of 
his  success,  his  example  was  followed  in  several 
other  places,  and  in  1785  a  society  was  formed  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  Sunday- 
schools  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  a  large  sum  being 
expended  in  the  payment  of  teachers.  In  1803  the 
Sunday  School  Union  was  formed,  to  secure  continu¬ 
ous  instruction  by  unpaid  teachers,  and  to  publish 
books  and  tracts  for  the  benefit  of  the  cause.  The 
first  Sunday-schools  united  secular  with  religious 
instruction,  as  did  those  of  Borromeo  and  LaSalle; 
but  the  spread  of  elementary  education  has  to  a 
large  extent  removed  the  necessity  of  teaching 
reading  and  writing  on  Sundays.  The  Society  of 
Friends  has,  however,  retained  the  practice  in 
its  large  Sunday-morning  schools,  with  great 
benefit  as  regards  influence  over  the  working 
classes  above  the  age  of  childhood,  and  in  some  of 
the  Wesleyan  Sunday-schools,  classes  for  elementary 
instruction  are  held  early  in  the  morning.  Sunday- 
schools  were  introduced  into  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
America  in  the  years  immediately  following  their 
establishment  in  England ;  the  Scottish  Society  for 
Promoting  Religious  Instruction  among  the  Poor 
was  formed  in  1796,  and  the  Irish  Sunday  School 
Society  was  founded  in  1809,  though  a  system  of 
Sunday  teaching  had  prevailed  in  Ireland  for  some 
years  previously.  In  later  times  Sunday-schools 
have  rapidly  increased  in  connection  with  all 
Protestant  churches  throughout  the  world. 

sun'-der  (1)  *son-dre,  *sun-dren,  v.  t.  &  i. 
[A.  S .  sundrian,  gesundrian,  syndrian  (in  comp.), 
Iit.  =  to  put  asunder,  from  sundor=  asunder ;  cogn. 
with  Icel.  sundra=to  sunder,  from sundr— asunder; 
Dan.  sbndre ,  from  sOnder ;  Sw .sbndra,  from sOnder ; 
Ger.  sondern,  from  sonder=  separate ;  Goth,  sundro 
^separately;  Dut.  zonder—  but.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  part,  to  separate;  to  set  or  keep 
apart ;  to  divide,  to  disunite,  to  put  apart. 

“Ah,  ye  pretty  pair, 

’Twere  sin  to  sunder  you.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Love’s  Cure,  iii.  2. 
*B.  Intrans. :  To  part,  to  separate,  to  be  sepa¬ 
rated. 

“  Strangers  and  foes  do  sunder  and  not  kiss.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  ii.  5. 
sun'-der  (2),  v.t.  [Sun  (1),  s.  and  Eng.,  dry,  v.] 
To  expose  to  or  dry  in  the  sun.  (Eng.  Prov.) 

sun'-der,  s.  [Sunder,  v.]  A  separation  or  divis¬ 
ion  into  parts.  Used  only  in  the  adverbial  phrase 
in  sunder= in  two. 

“  He  breaketh  the  bow,  and  cutteth  the  spear  in  sun¬ 
der.” — Psalm,  xlvi.  9. 

*sun'-der-ment,  subst.  [Eng.  sunder;  -ment.] 
Separation. 

“The  survivor  in  case  of  sunderment.” — Madame  D’  Arb- 
lay:  Diary,  vii.  318. 

sun  -down,  s.  [Eng.  sun  (1),  s.,  and  down.]  The 
setting  of  the  sun ;  sunset, 
sfin'-dri,  s.  [Soondree.] 

sun'-drie§,  subst.  pi.  [Sundry.]  Various  small 
articles  or  miscellaneous  matters,  too  minute,  trif¬ 
ling,  or  numerous  to  be  individually  specified. 

sun-dri-ly,  *sun-dre-ly,  *sun-der-lye,  adv. 

[Eng.  sundry  ;  - ly .] 

1.  In  sundry  ways ;  variously. 

“  Dyuers  auctours  .  .  .  dyuersly  and  sundrely  reporte 

and  wryte.” — Fabyan:  Chronycle,  ch.  cxlvi. 

2.  Separately ;  not  together. 

“  [I]  haue  also  dyuers  and  manye  tymes  sunderlye  talked 
with  almost  all  such.” — Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  235. 

sun -dry,  *son-drie,  *son-dry,  a.  &  adv.  [A.  S. 
syndrig,  from  sttndor=asunder,  apart.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Several,  divers ;  more  than  one  or 
two ;  various. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try;  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


sundry -  man 
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sup 


*B.  As  adv. :  Apart,  separately. 

“  Those  three  in  these  three  rowmes  did  sondry  dwell.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  48. 

All  and  sundry :  All,  collectively  and  individu¬ 
ally. 

sundry-man,  subst.  A  dealer  in  sundries  or  in  a 
variety  of  different  articles. 

sund  -vlk-Ite,  subst.  [After  Sundvik,  Finland, 
where  found;  suff.  -ite  (Min.). A 
Min. :•  An  altered  anorthite  (q.  v.). 
sune,  adv.  [Soon.]  (Scotch.) 
sun  -flow-er,  s.  [English  sun ,  and  flcnver.  The 
name  is  popularly  accounted  for  by  the  assertion, 
which  has  no  foundation  in  fact,  that  these  flowers 
turn  so  as  to  follow  the  sun  in  its  course.  It  proba¬ 
bly  has  reference  to  the  resemblance  of  the  flower 
to  the  disk  of  the  sun  surrounded  by  rays.] 

Botany : 

1.  Helianthus  annuus,  an  annual,  herbaceous, 
composite  plant,  six  to  twenty  feet  high.  The 
leaves,  which  are  rough,  are  subcordate,  crenulate, 
or  dentate,  the  heads  of  flowers  one  to  two  feet  in 
diameter,  the  florets  yellow.  It  is  a  native  of  Mex¬ 
ico  and  Peru.  In  northern  latitudes  it  flowers  in 
July  and  August,  but  is  of  less  height  and  has 
smaller  flowers  than  in  its  native  country.  Its 
seeds  yield  a  useful  oil,  sometimes  used  for  the 
table ;  they  are  also  eaten  with  avidity  by  cows, 
horses,  and  poultry.  The  liber  furnishes  a  good 
fiber;  the  pith  is  used  in  Russia  for  moxa.  The 
quantity  of  niter  in  the  stalk  makes  it  good  fuel 
when  dry.  Sinee  the  aesthetic  movement,  which 
began  about  1875,  the  sunflower  has  been  much  used 
in  decoration. 

2.  Helianthemumvulgare. 

“Round  her  spread  board  the  golden  sunflowers  shine.” 

D.  G.  Rossetti:  Wine  of  Circe. 

IT  The  Little  Sunflower :  Calendula  officinalis. 
( Treas  of  Bot.) 

sung,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.  [Sing.] 
sunk,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.  [Sink,  v.] 

sunk-coak,  s. 

Carp. :  A  mortise  or  recess  in  the  scarfed  face  of 
a  timber,  and  designed  to  receive  the  counterpart 
coak  or  tenon  of  the  other  timber. 

sunk-fence,  s.  A  ditch  with  a  retaining-wall  on 
one  side  ;  a  haha. 
sunk-motions,  s.  pi. 

Gearing:  The  driving-gear  of  a  rolling-mill,  &c., 
which  is  below  the  level  of  the  floor. 

sunk'-en,  pa. par.  or  a.  [Sink,  r.]  Lying  on  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  or  other  water ;  fallen  or  pressed 
down  low. 

sunken-battery,  s.  [Battery,  B.  II.  16.] 
sunk'-ets,  s. pi.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Delicacies. 
(Scotch.) 

“There’s  thirty  hearts  there,  that  wud  hae  wanted 
bread  ere  ye  had  wanted  sunkets,  and  spent  their  life 
blood  ere  ye  had  scratched  your  finger.” — Scott:  Guy  Man- 
tiering,  ch.  viii. 

sunk -le,  s.  [Sunk.]  A  low  seat.  (Scotch.) 
“Many  a  day  hae  I  wrought  my  sticking,  and  sat  on  my 
sunkie  under  that  saugh.” — Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xxii. 

sim'-less,  a.  [Eng.  sun  (1),  s. ;  - less .]  Destitute 
or  deprived  of  the  sun  or  its  rays;  not  warmed  or 
lighted  by  the  sun  ;  shaded,  covered. 

sun'-llght  (ah  silent),  s.  [Eng.  sun  (1),  s.,  and 
light.]  The  light  of  the  sun. 

sun  -lit,  a.  [Eng.  sun  (1),  s.,  and  lit.]  Lighted 
or  lit  by  the  sun. 

sunn,  sun  (2),  s.  [Beng.  &  Hind,  sera.] 

Botany : 

1.  [Sunn-hemp.] 

2.  Hibiscus  cannabinus ,  a  plant  six  to  eight  feet 
high,  with  a  prickly  stem  and  yellow  flowers  with  a 
purple  blotch.  A  native 
of  India,  and  cultivated 
there  as  a  substitute  for 
hemp. 

sunn-hemp,  s. 

Botany :  Crotolaria  jun- 
cea,  an  annual,  erect,  pa¬ 
pilionaceous  plant,  eight 
to  twelve  feet  high ;  sil¬ 
very  leaves  and  yellow 
flowers.  Cultivated  all 
over  India  for  its  fibers, 
which  are  made  into  bags 
and  low-priced  canvas. 

[Hemp,  ff.] 

sffn-na,  son'-ng., 
soon -nut,  s.  [Arab. —tra¬ 
ditionary  law.] 

Mohammedanism :  The  oral  precepts  of  Moham¬ 
med,  not  contained  in  the  law,  but  now  collected 
into  a  volume.  It  occupies  the  same  place  in  Mo¬ 
hammedan,  that  the  Mislina  does  in  Jewish  the¬ 
ology. 


Sffn  -ni-?ih,  s.  [Sunna.]  The  sect  or  sunnites 
(q.  v.). 

sun  -ni-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  sunny ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sunny. 

*sun-nish,  *son -nlsh,  adj.  [Eng.  sun  (1),  s.; 
-ish.]  Sunny,  bright,  shining. 

“  Her  mightie  tresses  of  her  sonnish  heres 
Unbroiden,  hangeu  all  about  her  eares.” 

Chaucer:  Troilus  and  Creseide,  iv. 

Sun  -nlte,  Son’-nite,  s.  [Arab,  sunn(a) ;  Eng. 
suff.  -ite.] 

Mohammedanism  (pi.):  One  of  the  two  great 
Mohammedan  parties  or  sects,  divided  into  four 
minor  sects,  the  Hanefites,  the  Malekites,  the  Shaf- 
ites,  and  the  Hanbalites.  They  consider  the  Sunna 
(q.  v.)  binding,  placing  it  on  the  same  footing  as  to 
authority  with  the  Koran.  They  wear  white  tur¬ 
bans,  and  are  deemed  orthodox.  They  regard  Abu 
Bekr,  Omar,  and  Osman  as  having  been  true 
Kaliphs.  The  Turks,  the  Arabs,  and  the  majority 
of  the  Indian  Mohammedans  are  Sunnites. 

sun'-nud,  s.  [Hind,  sunnad.]  A  patent,  charter, 
or  written  authority.  (East  I  ndies.) 

sun'-ny,  a.  [Eng.  sun  (1),  s. ;  -y.] 

1.  Resembling  the  sun  ;  bright;  shining  with  light, 
luster,  or  splendor  ;  radiant. 

“Her  sunny  locks 

Hang  on  her  temples  like  a  golden  fleece.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  L 

2.  Proceeding  from  the  sun. 

“There  he  him  found  all  carelessly  displaid, 

In  secrete  shadow  from  the  sunny  ray.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  v.  82. 

3.  Exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  warmed,  bright¬ 
ened,  or  lighted  by  the  sunlight;  bright,  cheerful, 
warm.  (Lit.  &  fig.) 

“The  sunny  hills  from  far  were  seen  to  glow.” 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  556. 

♦sunny-sweet,  a.  Rendered  sweet  or  pleasantly 
bright  by  the  sun. 

*sunny-warm,  adj.  Warmed  or  cheered  by  the 
sun ;  sunny. 

sun  -proof,  adj.  [Eng.  sun  (1),  s.,  and  proof,  a. 
(q.  v.)]  Impervious  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

“Thick  arms  of  darksome  yew,  sunproof.” 

Marston. 

sun  -rl§e,  *sonne-ryse,  s.  [Eng.  sun  (1),  s.,  and 

rise ,  s.] 

1.  The  rise  or  first  appearance  of  the  sun  above 
the  horizon  in  the  morning,  or  the  atmospheric 
phenomena  accompanying  the  rising  of  the  sun ; 
the  time  of  the  rising  of  the  sun. 

“At  sunrise  she  escaped  their  van.” 

Macaulay :  The  Armada. 

2.  The  region,  place,  or  quarter  where  the  sun 
rises ;  the  east. 

sunrise-glow,  s. 

Physics:  A  glow  sometimes  seen  at  or  about  sun¬ 
rise,  resembling  a  sunset-glow  (q.  v.),  but  reflected 
downward  instead  of  upward. 

“On  the  morning  of  the  7th  inst.,  a  curious  form  of 
sunrise-yloic  was  observed  on  Ben  Nevis.” — Nature,  March 
25,  1886,  p.  487. 

sun  -rlf-ing,  s.  [Eng.  sun  (1),  s.,  and  rising.] 

1.  The  rising  of  the  sun  above  the  horizon ;  sun¬ 
rise. 

2.  The  quarter  where  the  sun  rises  ;  the  east. 

“In  those  days  the  giants  of  Libanus  mastered  all 

nations,  from  the  sunrising  to  the  sunset.” — Raleigh: 
Hist.  World. 

sun  -set,  sun'-set-ting,  sonne-sette,  s.  [Eng. 

sun  (1),  s.,  and  set,  s.J 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  setting  of  the  sun  ;  the  descent  of  the  sun 
below  the  horizon ;  the  atmospheric  phenomena 
accompanying  the  setting  of  the  sun ;  the  time 
when  the  sun  sets;  evening. 

*2.  The  region  or  quarter  where  the  sun  sets  ;  the 
west. 

*11.  Fig. :  The  close  or  decline. 

“’Tis  the  sunset  of  life  gives  me  mystical  lore.” 

Campbell:  Lochiel’s  Warning. 

sunset-glow,  s. 

Physics:  An  abnormally  brilliant  coloring  of  the 
sky  at  sunset,  followed  by  an  after-glow,  or  re-illu¬ 
mination,  observed  at  many  places  about  and  after 
the  period  of  the  Kratakoa  eruption  (Aug.  26, 1883), 
though  the  hypothesis  that  the  sunset-glows  were 
caused  by  the  eruption  is  a  matter  of  controversy. 
Professor  Kiessling,  of  Hamburg,  maintains  that 
“An  intense  purple  glow,  visible  over  a  consider¬ 
able  area,  may  occur  when,  in  close  proximity 
beneath  a  lofty  and  highly  attenuated  haze,  there 
is  formed  an  extensive  stratum  of  air  of  considera¬ 
bly  higher  temperature.”  ( Nature ,  October  29, 1885, 
p.‘637.) 


sunset-shell,  s.  [Psammobia.] 

sun  -shine,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  sun  (1),  s.,  and  shine 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  light  of  the  sun  or  the  space  where 
it  shines;  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  or  the  place 
where  they  fall. 

“Basking  in  the  sunshine.” — Darrein:  Descent  of  Man, 
ch.  xi. 

2.  Fig. :  The  state  of  being  cheered  by  an  influ¬ 
ence  acting  like  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  warmth, 
illumination,  pleasantness;  anything  having  a 
genial  or  beneficial  influence ;  brightness. 

“Can  these  delights,  that  wait  her  now. 

Call  up  no  sunshine  on  her  brow?” 

Moore:  Fire-Worshippers. 

B.  As  adj.:  Sunshiny. 

“  God  save  King  Henry,  unking’d  Richard  says, 

And  send  him  many  years  of  sunshine  days.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iv.  1. 

IT  To  be  in  the  sunshine :  To  drink  to  excess. 
(Generally  employed  in  the  past  tenses,  with  the 
sense,  to  be  intoxicated.)  (Eng.) 

“He  was  in  that  condition  which  his  groom  indicated 
with  poetic  ambiguity  by  saying  that  ‘  master  had  been  in 
the  sunshine.” — G.  Eliot:  Janet’s  Repentance,  ch.  i. 

sun'-shln-y,  a.  [Eng.  sunshin(e) ;  -y.] 

1.  Bright  with  the  rays  of  the  sun;  sunny, 
unclouded. 

“He  sometimes,  in  sunshiny  weather,  fell  into  fits.” — 
Banyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress ,  pt.  i. 

2.  Bright  like  the  sun ;  resplendent. 

“  The  glorious  light  of  her  sunshiny  face.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  xii.  23. 

*sun '-stead,  *sunne-stead,  s.  [Eng.  sun  (1),  s., 
and  stead.  It  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  Latin 
solstitium .]  A  solstice  (q.  v.). 

“  The  summer  sunnestead  falleth  out  alwaies  [in  Italie] 
to  be  just  upon  the  foure  and  twentie  day  of  June.” — 
P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xviii.,  ch.  xxviii. 

sun  -stone,  s.  [Eng.  sun  (1),  s.,  and  stone. ] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  A  variety  of  Oligoclase  (q.  v.)  occurring  at 
Tvedestrand,  Norway,  having  a  reddish  or  yellowish 
reflection  when  seen  in  certain  directions,  caused 
by  inclusion  of  small  and  excessively  thin  crystal- 
laminae  of  a  mineral  which,  from  its  physical  prop¬ 
erties,  is  supposed  to  be  either  haematite  or  g&thits 
(q.  v.). 

2.  A  variety  of  orthoclase,  similar  to  the  abote. 

sun'-strflke,  s.  [Eng.  sun  (1),  s.,  and  strolte.] 

1.  Pathol.:  A  disease  produced  by  exposure  to 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  in  the  tropics  or  elsewhere 
at  the  hottest  part  of  the  year.  It  often  seizes 
soldiers  when  overworked  and  badly  fed.  It  is  akin 
to  simple  apoplexy,  and  commences  with  faintness, 
thirst,  great  heat,  and  dryness  of  the  skin,  with 
prostration  ;  then  the  action  of  the  heart  becomes 
violent,  vomiting  may  follow,  and  nexteoma.  Forty 
or  fifty  per  cent,  of  those  attacked  die.  Called  also 
Heat  Apoplexy,  Heat-stroke,  Insolation,  and  Coup 
do  Soleil. 

2.  Veg.  Pathol.:  [Heliosis]. 

fsun- Struck,  a.  [Eng.  sun  (1),  s.,  and  struck.] 
Affected  with  sunstroke  (q.  v.) . 

“The  children  of  the  sunstruck  are  not  specially  iu 
danger  of  being  moonstruck.” — Athenaeum,  Jan.  9,  1886, 
p.  63. 

Sun’-up,  subst.  [Eng.  sun  (1),  s.,  and  up  (q.  v.). 
Formed  on  the  model  of  sundown  (q.  v.).]  Sunrise. 

sun  -ward,  a.  or  adv.  [Eng.  sun  (1),  s. ;  -ward.] 
Toward  the  sun  ;  eastward. 

“Flying  sunward  oversea  to  bear 

Green  summer  with  it  through  the  singing  air.” 

A.  C.  Swinburne ;  Tristram  of  Lyonesse,  i. 

sun'-Wl§e,  adv.  [Eng.  sun  (11,  s. ;  -terse.]  In  the 
direction  of  the  sun’s  course ;  in  the  direction  of 
the  hands  of  a  watch  lying  with  its  face  up. 

siip,  *soupe,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  siipan  (pa.  t.  sedp, 
pi.  supon,  pa.  par.  sopen) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  zuipen; 
Low  Ger.  supen;  Icel.  supa  (pa.  t.  saup,  pa.  par. 
sopinn) ;  Sw.  supa;  0.  H.  Ger.  sufan ;  Ger.  saufen. 
From  the  same  root  come  sip,  sob,  sop,  soup.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  take  into  the  mouth  with  the  Kps  ;  to  drink 
by  a  little  at  a  time ;  to  sip. 

“  Ho  call’d  for  drink;  you  saw  him  sup 
Potable  gold  in  golden  cup.”  Swft.  (Todd., 

*2.  To  treat  with  supper ;  to  supply  supper  to. 

“  Sup  them  well,  and  look  unto  them  all.” 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  (Ind.) 

3.  To  eat  with  a  spoon.  (Scotch.) 

4.  To  have  or  experience  as  one’s  lot;  to  raced 
with. 


Mil,  My;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Kenophon,  e^ist.  ph  f. 
-cian,  -tian  —  sh$n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  —  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &e.  —  Ml,  del. 


sup 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  take  in  liquids  with  the  mouth ;  to  sip. 

“Nor  could  we  supp  or  swallow  without  it  [the  tongue].” 

—Grew:  Cosmo.  Sacra,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

2.  To  take  the  evening  meal  or  supper. 

“Will  you  sup  with  me  to-night,  Casca?” — Shakesp.: 
Julius  Ccesar,  i.  2. 

sup,  s.  [Sop,  u.]  A  small  mouthful,  as  of  aliquor, 
broth,  or  the  like ;  a  sip. 

“Tom  Thumb  had  got  a  little  sup, 

And  Tomalin  scarce  kist  the  cup.” 

Drayton:  Nymphidia. 

su-pawn',  s.  [Sepawn.] 

*su-pel-lec-tile,  adject.  [Latin  *supellectilis= 
swpeRea;=  household  furniture  .  .  .  ornaments.] 
Ornamental. 

“  Supellectile  complements,  instead  of  substantial 
graces.” — Adams:  Woj-A-s,  ii.  37. 

su-per-,  pref.  [Lat.,  cogn.  with  Gr.  huper= 
above;  Sansc.  upari;  Ger.  iiber.]  A  Latin  preposi¬ 
tion  meaning  over,  above;  much  used  in  composi¬ 
tion  as  a  prefix,  with— 

1.  A  prepositional  force=over  or  above  in  place 
or  position  ;  as,  a  superstructure. 

2.  An  adverbial  meaning=  over,  above,  or  beyond 
in  manner,  degree,  measure,  quality,  or  the  like  ;  as, 
superexcellence. 

][  In  chemistry  super-  is  used  synonymously  with 
per-.  [Pee,  A.  2.] 

*super-fldel,  a.  Too  ready  of  belief ;  credulous’ 
superstitious.  ( Southey :  The  Doctor,  ch.  xv.) 

su  -per,  subst.  [See  def.]  A  contraction  of  several 
words  of  which  it  forms  the  first  element,  as— 

(1)  A  supernumerary  on  the  stage. 

“Managed  the  huge  army  of  supers  with  wonderful 
success.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

(2)  A  superhive  (q.  v.). 

.super-master,  s. 

Theat.:  A  person  who  engages  supernumeraries 
■and  prepares  them  for  their  duties  on  the  stage. 

“  I  gets  my  instructions  and  my  bit  o’  pewter  from  the 
Auper-master,  and  what  he  makes  out  of  it  ain’t  my  busi¬ 
ness.” — St.  James’s  Gazette,  Oct.  18,  1886. 

su  -per-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  superabilis ,  from  supero 
=to  overcome,  to  surpass.]  Capable  of  being  over¬ 
come  or  conquered. 

“ Difficulties  that  I  doubt  are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  tuper- 
azble.” — Boyle;  Works,  vi.  689. 

*  SEt'-pSr-SL-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  superable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  superable. 

su  -per- u-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  superab{le) ;  - ly .]  So 
as  to  admit  of  being  overcome  or  conquered. 

su-per-?i-b6und',  v.  i.  [Fr.  superabonder,  from 
Latin  super abundo :  super  =  above,  beyond,  and 
abundo= to  abound  (q.  v.).]  To  abound  in  excess  or 
beyond  measure ;  to  be  superabundant ;  to  be  more 
than  enough. 

“You  superabound  with  fancy.”— Howell:  Letters,  bk. 
iv.,  let.  39. 

su-per-g.-bun'-dange,  s.  [Fr.  superabondance, 
from  Lat.  superabundant^ .]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  superabundant ;  excessive  abundance  or 
exuberance  ;  more  than  enough. 

“  The  superfluities  of  life  .  .  .  must  be  supplied  out 

of  the  superabundance  of  art  and  industry.”—  Cowley: 
Essays;  Of  Agriculture. 

su-per- gt-bun  -d?tnt,  a.  [Lat.  super abundans, 
pr.  par.  of  superabundo= to  superabound  (q.  v.).] 
Abounding  beyond  measure ;  abundant  to  excess ; 
being  more  than  is  enough. 

“After  al  1  thi3  superabundant  eagerness.” — Waterland; 
Works,  iv.  13. 

su-per-a-bun'-dant-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  superabun¬ 
dant;  -It/.]  In  a  superabundant  manner  or  degree ; 
to  excess ;  more  than  enough. 

“Nothing  but  the  uncreated  Infinite  can  adequately 
fill  and  superabundantly  satisfy  the  desire.”—  Cheyne. 

su-per-g.-Cid  -y-lat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
Eng.  acidulated  Cq.  v.).]  Acidulated  to  excess. 

su-per-add',  verb  t.  [Latin  superaddo:  super = 
above,  beyond,  and  addo=to  add  (q.  v.).]  To  add 
over  and  above  ;  to  add  in  addition. 

“To  the  rain  was  superadded  a  gale  of  wind.” — Field, 
April  4,  1885. 

su-per-ad-di'-tion,  s..  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
■addition  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  superaddmg,  or  adding  something 
over  and  above. 

“  God  adorned  it  in  the  creation  and  superaddition  of 
grace.”— Bp.  Taylor.  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  20. 

2.  That  which  is  superadded. 

“To  which  the  ceremoniall  law  was  but  a  superaddi- 
• ion .” — Scott-  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  viii. 
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*sQ-per-g,d-ve  '-nl-gnt,  a.  [Lat.  swper= above, 
beyond,  and  adveniens,  pr.  par.  of  advenio—  to  come 
to,  to  arrive.] 

1.  Coming  upon  ;  coming  to  the  increase  or  assist¬ 
ance  of  anything. 

“Obliterated  by  superadvenient  impressions.” — More: 
Antidote  Against  Atheism,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Coming  unexpectedly. 

su  -per-al'-tar,  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and  English 

altar  (q.  v.).] 

Ecclesiology ; 

1.  A  portable  altar-stone,  blessed,  and  let  into  a 
wooden  altar-frame.  This  was  the  general  form  of 
altar  in  use  in  England  in  the  thirteenth  and  four¬ 
teenth  centuries. 

2.  A  shelf  or  ledge  behind  or  upon  an  altar,  for 
holding  candles  or  vases.  More  properly  called  a 
Retable. 

*su-per-an-&el'-lc,  a.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
angelic  (q.  v.).J  More  than  angelic;  having  a 
nature,  being,  or  existence  superior  to  that  of  the 
angels:  relating  to  or  connected  with  the  world 
beyond  that  of  the  angels. 

*su  per-an’-nate,  v.  i.  [Latin  superannatus— 
thathaslived  beyondayear:  swper=above,  beyond, 
and  annus— a  year.]  To  live  beyond  the  year. 
(Used  of  annual  plants.) 

“Note,  that  the  dying,  in  the  winter,  of  the  roots  of 
plants,  that  are  annuall,  seemeth  to  be  partly  caused  by 
the  over-expence  of  the  sap  into  stalk  and  leaves;  which, 
being  prevented,  they  will  superannate,  if  they  stand 
warm.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  448. 

su-per-an  -nn-ate,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Supekannate.] 

*A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  live  beyond  the  year  ;  to  superannate. 

2.  To  become  impaired,  weakened,  or  disabled  by 
length  of  years ;  to  live  until  weakened,  disabled, 
or  useless. 

“This  goodly  ancient  city  methinks  looks  like  a  dis¬ 
consolate  widow,  or  rather  some  superannuated  virgin 
that  hath  lost  her  lover.” — Howell:  Letters,  bk.  i.,  let.  12. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  impair,  disable,  or  disqualify  through  length 
of  years  and  infirmity. 

“There  might  be  about  a  thousand  fifty  years  old,  and 
consequently  superannuated.’’ —  Waterland:  Works,  x.  183. 

2.  To  allow  to  retire  from  a  service  on  a  pension, 
on  account  of  old  age  or  infirmity. 

*3.  To  abolish  or  do  away  with,  as  obsolete  or  out 
of  date. 

“To  think  that  this  religion  can  be  ever  superannu¬ 
ated.” — More:  Def.  of  Moral  Cavbala,  ch.  iii. 

su-per-an-ny-a'-tion,  s.  [Stjpehannuate.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  superannuated,  or  disabled, 
or  disqualified  for  office  or  business  by  reason  of 
old  age  or  infirmity ;  senility,  decrepitude. 

“To  admire  them  merely  as  they  are  antique,  is  not 
the  spirit  of  ancient  learning,  but  the  mere  doting  of 
superannuation.” — Pownall:  On  Antiq.,  p.  64. 

2.  The  state  of  being  superannuated  or  removed 
from  office  or  employment  with  a  pension,  on 
account  of  old  age,  long  service,  or  infirmity. 

3.  The  pension  or  annual  allowance  granted  to  a 
person  superannuated  on  account  of  old  age  or 
infirmity. 

su-perb',  a.  [Fr.  superbe,  from  Lat.  superbus= 
proud,  from  swper= above.] 

1.  Grand,  magnificent,  splendid,  superexcellent, 
stately. 

“  Where  piles  superb,  in  classic  elegance, 

Arise.”  Smart:  The  Hop-garden. 

2.  Rich,  elegant,  sumptuous,  showy. 

“In  a  superb  and  feathered  hearse.” 

Churchill:  The  Ghost. 

3.  Very  fine,  first-rate,  excellent;  as,  a  superb 
show. 

superb-lily,  s. 

Dot.  &  Hort. :  Methonica  superba.  [Methonica.] 

*su-per'-bi-Ous,  adj.  [Latin  sttper6ws=proud.] 
Proud,  haughty. 

“  Superbious  Briton,  thou  shalt  know  too  soon 
The  force  of  Humber  and  his  Scythians.” 

Locrine,  ii.  4. 

su-per-bi-par'-ti-ent  (ti  as  shl),  s.  [Lat.super 
=over,  above  ;  6is=twice,  and  partiens,  pr.  par.  of 
partior= to  divide.]  A  number  which  divides  an¬ 
other  number  nearly,  but  not  exactly,  into  two 
parts,  having  the  one  part  somewhat  larger  than 
the  other. 

su-perb'-ly,  adv.  [English  superb,  -ly.']  In  a 
superb  manner  or  degree;  splendidly,  magnifi¬ 
cently. 

“In  painted  plumes  superbly  dressed.” 

Cowper;  The  Parrot. 

su-perb  -ness,  subst.  [En g.  superb ; -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  superb  ;  magnificence. 


superconformity 

SU-per-brafi-Chl-g.1,  a.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng, 
branchial.]  Situated  above  the  gills.  {Giiniher : 
Study  of  Fishes,  p.  514.) 

su-per-car  -go,  s.  [Partially  Latinized  from  Sp. 
sobrecargo,  from  sobre  (Lat.  super)  —  above,  and 
cargo.]  A  person  in  charge  of  the  cargo.of  a  ship  ; 
an  official  in  a  merchant  ship,  whose  business  is  to 
superintend  all  the  commercial  concerns  of  the 
voyage. 

“  Thieves,  supercargoes,  sharpers,  and  directors.” 

Pope:  Horace :  Satires,  ii.  1. 

su-per-ge-les'-tl-ul,  a.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
celestial  (q.  v.)]  . 

1.  More  than  celestial ;  having  a  nature  higher 
than  celestials ;  superangelic. 

“What  supercelestial  beings  they  must  be.” — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  Situated  or  being  above  the  firmament  or  vault 
of  the  heaven. 

“Many  were  for  fetching  down  I  know  not  what  super- 
celestial  waters  for  the  purpose.” — Woodward:  Nat.  Hist. 

*su-per-ger-e-rn6'-nl-0us,  a.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
Eng.  ceremonious  (q.  v.).]  Excessively  ceremoni¬ 
ous  ;  addicted  to  rites  and  ceremonies. 

“They  were  tried  for  superstitious  and  superceremoni- 
ous  prelates.” — Gauden:  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  625. 

su'-per-gharge,  v.  t.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
charge,  v.  (q.  v.)] 

Her. :  To  place  one  charge  upon  another. 

su’-per-gharge,  subst.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
charge,  s.  (q.  v.)] 

Her.:  One  figure  borne  upon  another. 

*su-perch'-er-y,  s.  [Fr.  supercherie.]  Deceit, 
cheating,  fraud. 

“They  bring  nothing  to  the  fight  but  virtue  and  cour¬ 
age,  without  any  craft,  superchery,  or  braving.” — Time’s 
Storehouse,  p.  102. 

su-per-gil-i-gi-ry,  a.  [Lat.  supercilium  =  the 
eyebrow:  super— over,  above,  and  cilium= an  eye¬ 
lid.]  Pertaining  to  the  eyebrow  ;  situated  or  being 
above  the  eyelid. 

superciliary-arch,  s. 

Compar.  Anat.:  The  upper  bony  arch  of  theorbit. 

superciliary-ridge,  s. 

Comp.  Anat. :  A  curved  _  elevation  of  varying 
prominence,  above  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  and  be¬ 
low  the  frontal  eminence.  It  is  small  in  women 
and  absent  in  children ;  extremely  prominent  in 
men  of  races  of  low  culture  and  in  the  higher  an¬ 
thropoid  apes.  Called  also  Brow-ridge. 

“  In  so  trifling  a  character  as  the  superciliary-ridge,  the 
males  of  certain  monkeys  differ  from  the  females,  and 
agree  in  this  respect  with  mankind.” — Darwin:  Descent 
of  Man  (ed.  2d.),  p.  658. 

su-per-giP-I-Ous,  a.  [From  the  fact  that  a  per¬ 
son  expressing  contempt  for  another  usually  raises 
his  eyebrows.]  [Superciliary.] 

1.  Lofty  with  pride;  dictatorial,  overbearing, 
haughty,  arrogant,  disdainful. 

“To  see  our  supercilious  wizards  frowne.” 

Chapman:  Homer;  Concluding  Verses. 

2.  Characterized  or  marked  by  haughtiness,  ar¬ 
rogance,  or  disdain ;  arrogant. 

“With  a  harsh  voice  and  supercilious  brow.” 

Dryden:  Persius,  v.  184. 

su-per-gll  -I-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  supercilious; 
-ly.]  In  a  supercilious  manner;  haughtily,  dis¬ 
dainfully. 

“He,  who  was  a  punctual  man  in  point  of  honor,  re¬ 
ceived  this  address  superciliously  enough.” — Clarendon. 

su-per-gil  -1-ous-ness,  subst.  [English  super¬ 
cilious  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  super¬ 
cilious  ;  haughtiness,  arrogance. 

“He  would  have  lost  a  battle  in  order  to  break  down 
her  superciliousness.”- — Victoria  Magazine,  Nov.  1886,  p.  15. 

su-per-gll'-l-urn  {pi.  su-per-gil-i-a),s.  [Lat.= 

an  eyebrow.] 

1,  Anat.:  The  eyebrow  (q.  v.). 

*2.  Arch.:  The  upper  member  of  a  cornice;  also 
applied  to  the  small  fillets  on  each  side  of  the 
scotia  of  the  Ionic  base. 

su-per-co-lum-ni-a  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and 

Eng.  columniation  (q.  v.). 

Arch. :  The  placing  of  one  order  upon  another. 

su-per-con-gep'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
conception  (q.  v.).]  A  conception  upon  a  former 
conception ;  superfetation. 

“In  those  super  conceptions,  where  one  child  was  like 
the  father,  the  other  like  the  adulterer.” — Browne:  Vul¬ 
gar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xvii. 

*su-per-c6n-form'-I-ty,  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
Eng.  conformity.]  Scrupulous  attention  to  unim¬ 
portant  rites  and  ceremonies. 

“A  peevish  conformity  or  a  pragmatic  supercon¬ 
formity.” — Gauden:  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  113. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  aj,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


superconsequence 
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superficies 


*su-p3r-con  -se-quen$e,  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
Eng.  consequence  (q.  v.).]  A  remote  consequence. 

“They  are  fain  to  omit  their  superconsequences,  figures, 
or  tropologies.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

*su-per-cres  -^nge,  s.  [Lat.  swper=above,  and 
crescens,  pr.  par.  of  cresco= to  grow.]  That  which 
grows  upon  another  growing  thing ;  a  parasite. 

“Wherever  it  [the  mistletoe]  groweth,  it  is  of  constant 
ehape,  and  maintains  a  regular  figure,  like  other  super- 
crescences,  and  such  as  living  upon  the  stock  of  others 
are  termed  parasitical  plants.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

♦su  per-cres  -§$nt,  adj.  [Sijpeecbescence.] 
Growing  upon  some  other  growing  thing  ;  parasitic. 

su-per-cre-ta'-$e-ous  (or  ceous  as  shus),  adj • 

[SUPEACEETACEOUS.  ] 

*su-per-crlt'-lc-al,  a.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
critical .]  Excessively  critical;  hypercritical.  ( Craw - 
den :  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  15.) 

su-per-ciir'-l-ous,  adj.  [Pref .super-,  and  Eng. 
curious  (q.  v.).]  Excessively  or  exceedingly  curious. 

su-per-dom  -in-3,nt(  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
dominant  (q.  v.).] 

Music:  The  note  above  the  dominant;  the  sixth 
note  of  the  diatonic  scale;  thus  A  is  the  superdomi¬ 
nant  in  the  scale  of  c,  E  in  the  scale  of  g,  &c. 

su-per-em  -In-enge,  su-per-em  -m-en-$y,  s. 
[Pref.  super-,  and  Eng.  eminence,  eminency.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  supereminent ;  distin¬ 
guished  or  extraordinary  eminence  or  superiority. 

“The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  he  is  primate  over 
*11  England  and  metropolitan,  has  a  super eminency ,  and 
.even  some  power  over  the  Archbishop  of  York.” — Ayliffe: 
Parergon. 

su-per-em-In-ent,  a.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
eminent  (q.  v.).]  Eminent  in  a  superior  or  extraor¬ 
dinary  degree ;  surpassing  others  in  excellence, 
power,  authority,  or  the  like ;  preeminent. 

“  The  brute  force  of  the  king  was  sharpened  by  super- 
eminent  powers  of  intellect,  without  the  slightest  tinge  of 
morality.” — Gardiner  <&  Mullinger:  lntrod.  to  Eng.  Hist., 
ch.  iii. 

su-per-em'-In-ent-ly,  adverb.  [Eng.  superemi¬ 
nent:  -ly.\  In  a  supereminent  manner  or  degree; 
in  a  degree  of  excellence,  authority,  power,  &c.,  sur¬ 
passing  all  others ;  preeminently. 

“A  being  absolutely  perfect  has  these,  or  what  superem¬ 
inently  contains  these.” — More:  Antidote  against  Atheism, 
'bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

*Su-per-er'-o-gg,nt,  a.  [Lat.  supererogans,  pr. 
par.  of  supererogo=to  pay  out  beyond  what  is  due  : 
•swper=over,  above,  and  erogo= to  layout  money; 
2— out,  and  rogo= to  ask.]  Supererogatory. 

Su-per-er-6-gate,  v.int.  [Lat .  supererogatus, 
pa.  par.  of  supererogo.]  [Supeeebogant.]  To  do 
more  than  duty  requires ;  to  make  up  some  defi¬ 
ciency  in  another  by  extraordinary  exertion. 

“Thus  Aristotle  acted  his  own  instructions;  and  his 
obsequious  sectators  have  supererogated  in  observance.” 
— Glanvill:  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  xvii. 

su-per-er-6-ga-tion,  subst.  [Stjpeeeeogate.] 
The  act  of  one  who  supererogates  ;  the  performance 
of  more  than  duty  requires. 

IT  (1)  Doctrine  of  supererogation : 

Church  Hist.:  The  doctrine,  founded  on  that  of 
the  communion  of  saints,  that  the  merit  of  good 
works  done  by  one  Christian  belongs  to.  the  whole 
body  of  the  faithful.  The  principle  was  affirmed  in 
the  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man  published  by 
authority  of  Convocation  (A.  D.  1537)  : 

“I  believe  that  whatsoever  spiritual  gift  or  treasure  is 
given  by  God  unto  any  one  part  or  member  of  this  mys¬ 
tical  body  of  Christ,  although  the  same  be  given  particu¬ 
larly  unto  this  member,  and  not  unto  another,  yet  the 
fruit  and  merit  thereof  shall,  by  reason  of  that  incom¬ 
prehensible  union  and  bond  of  charity  which  is  between 
them,  redound  necessarily  unto  the  profit,  edifying,  and 
increase  in  Christ’s  Body  of  all  other  members  particu¬ 
larly.” 

The  Council  of  Trent  decreed  nothing  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  but  the  language  of  the  Tridentine  Catechism 
(pt.  i.,  ch.  x.,  q.  23)  is  in  accord  with  that  quoted 
above.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  sale  of 
indulgences  had  brought  discredit  on  the  doctrine 
of  supererogation,  or,  “as  it  might  more  properly 
be  called,  the  communion  of  saints  in  good  works,” 
and  Article  XIV.  was  directed  against  the  popular 
belief.  [Blunt.) 

(2)  Works  of  supererogation. 

Church  Hist. :  A  controversial  phrase  borrowed 
Trom  Article  XIV.  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
there  defined  as  “  voluntary  works,  besides,  over, 
and  above  God’s  Commandments.”  In  this  sense 
the  expression  is  used  chiefly  of  the  Counsels  of 
perfection  —  Poverty,  Chastity,  and  Obedience— 
which,  according  to  Roman  theologians,  though 
not  universally  necessary  to  salvatim,  are  yet  nec¬ 
essary,  and  become  absolute  precepts,  in  the  case 
<of  those  called  to  such  states  of  life. 


•  3^_5L®r_er  a .  [Eng.  supererogat(e) ; 

•ive. J  The  same  as  Supekeeogatoey  (q.  v.). 

“Another  of  an  high-birth  and  low-stooping  spirit, 
who  can  justly  brag  of  nothing  of  his  own,  but  live  upon 
the  supererogative  deeds  of  his  ancestors.” —  Stafford: 
Niobe,  pt.  ii.,  p.  61. 

su-per-er  -6-ga-tor-^,  a.  [Eng.  superogat(e) ; 
• ory .]  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  supererogation  ; 
performed  beyond  what  duty  strictly  requires. 

"Supererogatory  services,  and  too  great  benefits  from 
subjects  to  kings,  are  of  dangerous  consequence.” — How - 

su-per-es-sen’-ti$il  (t  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  super-, 
and  Eng.  essential  (q.  v.).]  Essential  above  others, 
or  above  the  constitution  of  a  thing. 

“  But  the  spirit  of  God  was  the  vehicle  of  the  eternal 
wisdome  and  of  the  superessential  goodness.” — More: 
Philos.  Cabbala,  ch.  i. 

su-per-eth'-Ic-«jQ>  a.  [Pref.  super-,  and  English 
ethical  (q.  v.).]  Transcending  the  ordinary  rules  of 
ethics ;  more  than  ethical ;  of  greater  authority 
than  ethics. 

“Moral  theology  contains  a  superethical  doctrine,  as 
some  grave  divines  have  ridiculously  called  it.”— Boling- 
broke:  Auth.  in  Matters  of  Religion,  §  6. 

su-per-e^-alt’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  super-,  and  English 
exalt  (q.  v.).]  To  exalt  to  a  superior  degree;  to 
exalt  to  a  position  or  rank  above  all  others. 

“Having  superexalted  him,  and  bestowed  on  him  a 
name  above  all  names.” — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser. 
31. 

su-per-e?-al-ta-tion,  subst.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
English  exaltation  (q.  v.).]  Elevation  above  all 
others ;  elevation  in  a  superior  or  preeminent 
degree. 

“  In  a  superexaltation  of  courage,  they  seem  as  greedy 
of  death  as  of  victory.” — Holyday. 

su-per-ex  -gel-lenge,  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
excellence  (q.  v.).]  Superior  excellence. 

su-per-ex  -99l-l9iit,  a.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
excellent  (q.  v.).]  Excellent  in  an  unusual  or  extra¬ 
ordinary  degree. 

“Something  so  superexcellent,  that  all  must  reverence 
and  adore.” — Decay  of  Piety. 

su-per-ex’-cres'-9en9e,  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
Eng.  excrescence  (q.  v.).]  Something  superfluously 
growing. 

“  I  rubbed  the  superexcrescence  with  a  vitriol  stone.” — 
Wiseman:  Surgery,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  v. 

su-per-fe-cun-da'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
Eng.  fecundation  (q.  v.).]  The  impregnation  of  a 
woman  already  pregnant ;  superfetation,  supercon¬ 
ception. 

su  per-fe-ciin’-di-tjf,  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
fecundity  (q.  v.).l  Superabundant  fecundity  or 
multiplication  of  the  species. 

“In  strict  connection  with  another  property  of  animal 
nature,  viz.,  superfecundity.” — Paley:  Natural  Theology, 
ch.  xxvi. 

su-per-fe-tate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  superfetatus ,  pa. 
par.  of  superfeto;  super= above,  after,  and  feto= to 
breed.]  To  conceive  after  a  prior  conception. 

“The  female  brings  forth  twice  in  one  month,  and  so  is 
said  to  superfetate,  which,  saith  Aristotle,  is  because  her 
eggs  are  hatched  in  her  one  after  another.” — Grew: 
Museum. 

su-per-fe-ta  -tion,  su  -per-fce-ta  -tion,  s.  [Su- 

PEEFETATE.] 

1.  Lit.  &  Forensic  Medicine  :  The  conception  of  a 
second  embryo  during  the  gestation  of  the  first; 
the  products  of  the  two  conceptions  being  born 
together  or  at  different  times.  Early  authorities 
were  strongly  convinced  that  superfetation  was  not 
only  possible,  but  common,  and  though  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  opinion  is  divided  on  the  subject,  many 
cases  are  quoted  of  which  it  is  claimed  that  no 
other  explanation  than  superfetation  is  possible. 
Woodman*  Tidy  ( Forensic  Medicine,  p.  819)  sug¬ 
gest  that  many  of  these  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  uterus  is  sometimes  found  to  be 
double,  and  in  others  they  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
the  recorded  observations;  adding;  “There  is  a 
residuum  of  unexplained  cases,  and  without  pro¬ 
nouncing  formally  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  super- 
foetation,  we  must  admit  that  it  is  difficult  to  ex¬ 
plain  some  of  the  recorded  facts  on  any  other  sup¬ 
position  than  that  a  second  impregnation  took 
place,  while  the  uterus  or  womb  contained  one 
ovum  or  foetus  partially  developed.” 

*2.  Fig. :  An  excrescent  growth. 

*su’-per-fete,  v.  t.&i.  [ Lat. superfeto.']  [Supee- 

FETATE.J 

A.  Trans. :  To  superfetate. 

“  It  makes  me  pregnant  and  to  superfete; 

Such  is  the  vigor  of  his  beams  and  heat.” 

Howell:  Royal  Present  to  His  Majesty  (1641). 

B.  Intrans. :  To  conceive  after  a  former  concep¬ 
tion. 


*SQ'-pSr-fl9e,  s.  [Fr.  superficie.']  A  surface;  8 
superficies  (q.  v.). 

“  Then  if  it  rise  not  to  the  former  height 
Of  superfice,  conclude  that  soil  is  light.” 

Dryden:  Virgil,  Georgio  ii.  31 A 

su-per-flc  -ig.1  (c  as  sh),  *su-per-fl-ci-all,  adj. 

[Fr.  superficiel,  from  Lat.  superficialis.'] 

1.  Lit. :  Pertaining  to  or  lying  on  the  superficies 
or  surface  ;  not  penetrating  below  the  surface ;  not 
sinking  deep. 

“From  these  phenomena  several  have  concluded  some 
general  rupture  in  the  superficial  parts  of  the  earth.” — 
Burnet:  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  Fig. :  Reaching  or  comprehending  only  what  is 
obvious  or  apparent ;  not  deep,  profound,  or  pene¬ 
trating  ;  not  learned  or  thorough  ;  shallow. 

“  His  knowledge  both  of  the  Church  which  he  quitted 
and  of  the  Church  he  entered  was  of  the  most  superficial 
kind.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

superficial-deposits,  s.pl. 

Geology :  Deposits  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  belonging  to  the  recent  period,  as  vege¬ 
table  soil,  gravel,  clay,  peat  (q.  v.),  &c.  [Re¬ 
cent,  II.] 

superficial-fascia,  s. 

Anatomy:  The  layer  of  loose  tissue,  of  varying 
density,  immediately  below  the  skin  in  every  part 
of  the  body.  It  contains  the  subcutaneous  fat,  and 
in  some  places  superficial  muscles.  Called  also  the 
Subcutaneous  fascia. 

su-per-flc '-i^l-Ist  (c  as  sli),  s.  [Eng.  super¬ 
ficial;  -isf.]  One  who  attends  to  anything  super¬ 
ficially  ;  one  who  has  only  a  superficial  knowledge 
in,  or  acquaintance  with,  anything ;  a  sciolist,  a 
smatterer. 

su-per-flc-I-al-I-ty  (c  as  sh),  *su-per-fi-cl- 
al-y-te,  s.  [O.  Fr.  superficiality .] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  superficial;  shal¬ 
lowness. 

“The  colors  of  bodies  are  sensibly  qualified,  and  re- 
ceive  degrees  of  luster  or  obscurity,  superficiality  or  pro¬ 
fundity.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors ,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  x. 

2.  That  which  is  superficial  or  shallow ;  a  super¬ 
ficial  person  or  thing. 

*su-per-fic’-ial-Ize  (c  assh),  v.t.  [Eng.  super¬ 
ficial;  -ize.]  To  treat  or  regard  in  a  superficial, 
slight,  or  shallow  manner. 

su-per-flc  -ial-ly,  (c  as  sh),  adv.  [En g.  super¬ 
ficial;  -ly.j 

*1.  In  a  superficial  manner;  on  the  surface  only; 
as,  a  thing  superficially  colored. 

2.  Without  close  attention ;  without  penetration; 
without  going  deeply  into  matters;  slightly;  not 
thoroughly. 

“It  is  no  wonder  if  many  considering  their  theology 
but  slightly  and  superficially  have  been  led  into  an  error.” 
— Cudworth:  Intel.  System,  p.  256. 

su-per-flc'-i5il-ness  (c  as  sh),  s.  [Eng.  super¬ 
ficial;  -ness.) 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  superficial;  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  surface ;  shallowness. 

2.  Shallowness  of  observation  or  knowledge  ;  show 
without  substance. 

su-per-fic'-I-a-r^  (c  as  sh),a.&  s.  [Lat. super- 

ficiarius.) 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Situated  on  the  surface;  superfi¬ 
cial. 

“  The  outermost  and  superficiary  parts  of  the  body.”— 
Venner:  Treatise  of  Tobacco,  p.  411. 

2.  Law;  Situated  on  another  man’s  land. 
[Smith.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

Law :  One  to  whom  a  right  of  surface  is  granted ; 
one  who  pays  the  quit-rent  of  a  house  built  on 
another  man’s  ground. 

su-per-flc  -I-e§  (c  as  sh),s.  [Lat.,  from  super 
=  above,  and/acies=aface.  Superficies  and.  surf  ace 
are  doublets.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang,  dt  Geom. :  The  surface;  the  area  of 
a  surface.  It  may  be  rectilinear,  curvilinear,  plane, 
convex,  or  concave.  It  consists  of  length  and 
breadth  without  thickness,  and  therefore  forms  no 
part  of  the  substance  or  solid  contents  of  a  body. 
The  difference  between  this  term  and  the  term  sur¬ 
face,  is  simply  this :  The  term  surface  is  abstract, 
and  simply  implies  that  magnitude  which  has 
length  and  breadth  without  thickness,  while  the 
term  superficies  does  not  refer  to  the  nature  of  the 
magnitude,  but  simply  refers  to  the  number  of  units 
of  surface  which  the  given  surface  contains. 

“The  idea  of  filling  a  place  equal  to  the  contents  of  its 
superficies,  being  annexed  to  our  idea  of  body,  I  think  it 
is  a  self-evident  proposition,  that  two  bodies  cannot  be  in 
the  same  place.” — Locke:  Hum.  Underst.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  viii. 


bfiil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 

-cian,  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  =b?l,  d©L 
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2.  Law :  Everything  on  the  surface  of  a  piece  of 
ground  or  of  a  building  which  is  closely  connected 
with  it  by  art  or  nature,  so  as  to  constitute  a  part  of 
the  same,  as  houses,  trees  and  the  like ;  particularly 
everything  connected  with  another’s  ground,  and 
especially  a  real  right  that  is  granted  to  a  person. 
(Burrill.) 


su-per-flne',  a.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng.  fin*,  a. 
(q.  v.)] 

1.  Exceedingly  or  remarkably  fine;  very  fine;  sur¬ 
passing  others  in  fineness  or  quality ;  as,  superfine 

cloth. 

*2.  Excessively  or  faultily  nice  or  subtle;  over 
nice,  over  subtle. 

“  Thus  much  for  them  that  out  of  a  superfine  daintiness 
cannot  live  but  by  sweetmeats.” — Venner:  Via  Recta,  p.  248. 


su-per-flne'-ness,  subst,  [Eng.  superfine ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  superfine. 

su-per-fln'-lc-al,  adj.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
finical  (q.  v.).]  Spruce  or  foppish  in  the  highest 

degree. 

“A  superfinical  rogue.” 

Shakesp. .-  Lear,  ii.  2.  ( Quartos .) 
*su-per-flue,  a.  [Fr.  superflu,  from  Lat.  super- 
fluus.]  Superfluous  (q.  v.). 

*su-per'-flfi-9H9e,  s.  [Lat.  super= above,  over, 
and fluens ,  pr.  par.  o{fluo=to  flow.]  That  which  is 
superfluous ;  a  superfluity. 

“The  superfluence  of  grace  is  ordinarily  proportioned 
to  the  faithful  discharge  of  former  trusts,  making  use  of 
the  foregoing  sufficient  grace.” — Hammond. 


♦su-per-flfl.  -It-9.li5e,  s.  [Eng.  superfluitanit) ; 
- ce .]  The  act  or  state  of  floating  over  or  on  the  sur¬ 
face  ;  that  which  floats  on  the  surface. 

"Out  of  the  cream,  or  stipe rfluitance,  the  finest  dishes 
are  made;  out  of  the  residence,  the  coarser.” — Browne: 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 


♦su-per-fl.A  -It-9.nt,  a.  [Lat.  superfluitans,  pr. 
par.  of  superfluito :  super—  above,  andfluito,  in  tens. 
ot  fluo— to  flow.]  Floating  aboveor  on  the  surface. 

su-per-flfl'-It-^,  *su-per-flu-it-e,  *su-per-flu- 

it-ie,  s.  [Fr.  superfluity,  from  Lat.  superfluitatem, 
accus.  of  superfluitas,  from  stt»er/hms=superfluous 
(q.  v.) ;  Sp.  superfluidad ;  Ital.  superfluita.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  superfluous. 

‘‘Grose  disease 

Soone  growes  through  humour’s  superfluitie.” 

Spenser:  Ruins  of  Rome. 

2.  A  quantity  that  is  superfluous  or  in  excess ;  a 
quantity  greater  than  is  needed ;  superabundance, 
redundancy. 

“The  superfluity  and  waste  of  wit.” — Dryden:  Evening's 
Love.  (Pref.) 

3.  Something  more  or  beyond  what  is  necessary; 
something  used  or  kept  for  show  or  luxury  rather 
than  for  comfort  or  necessity ;  something  which 
could  easily  be  dispensed  with. 

“Nor  did  anything  we  offered  them  appear  acceptable 
but  beads,  as  an  ornamental  superfluity  of  life.” — Cook: 
First  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

TT  For  the  difference  between  superfluity  and  ex¬ 
cess,  see  Excess. 

su-per’-flfl-ous,  a.  [Lat.  superfluus  =  overflow¬ 
ing,  from  super— above,  over,  and  fluo— to  flow ;  Fr. 
superflu ;  Sp.  &  Port,  super  fluo.] 

1.  More  than  is  necessary  or  sufficient;  unneces¬ 
sary,  from  being  in  excess  of  what  is  needed ;  excess¬ 
ive,  superabundant,  redundant. 

“Superfluous  branches  we  lop  away.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iii,  4. 

*2.  Overflowing,  exuberant. 

“Dout  them  with  superfluous  courage.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  2. 

♦3.  Too  great  or  high  ;  excessive. 

“Purchased  at  a  superfluous  rate.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  i.  1. 

♦4.  Having  more  than  is  necessary  ;  supplied  with 
superfluities. 

“The  superfluous  and  lust-dieted  man.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  1. 

*5.  Unnecessarily  concerned  about  anything. 

“I  see  no  reason  why  thou  shouldst  be  so  superfluous  to 
demand  the  time  of  the  day.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV., 
Pt.  I.,  i.  2. 

superfluous-interval,  s. 

Music:  An  interval  greater  by  a  semitone  than 
major  or  perfect. 

superfluous-polygamy,  s. 

Bot.:  The  term  applied  when  in  a  composite 
flower  the  florets  of  the  disc  are  hermaphrodite  and 
bear  seeds,  and  the  flowers  of  the  ray,  which  are 
only  female,  do  so  likewise,  so  that  the  latter  ap¬ 
pear  superfluous.  Linneeus  ranked  the  plants  thus 
constituted  under  Polygamia  superjlua,  which  he 
made  an  order  of  the  class  Syngenesia. 


su-per  -flfl-ous-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  superfluous ;  -ly.] 
In  a  superfluous  manner  or  degree ;  in  or  to  a  degree 
beyond  what  is  necessary ;  with,  to,  or  in  excess. 

“  Doing  nothing  superfluously  or  in  vain.” — More:  Anti¬ 
dote  against  Atheism,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ix. 

su-per  -flfl-ous-ness,  sub.  [Eng.  superfluous; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  superfluous  5 
superfluity. 

♦su'-per-flux,  sub.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng.  flux 
(q.  v.).J  That  which  is  superfluous,  or  is  more  than 
is  wanted ;  a  superfluity. 

“  Leavings  of  life,  the  superflux  of  death.” 

A.  C.  Sivinburne:  Tristram  of  Lyonesse.  (Prel.) 

su-per-fee-ta  -tion,  s.  [Superfetation.] 
su-per-f  o-li-a  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
foliation  (q.  v.).]  Excessive  foliation. 

“  This,  in  the  pathology  of  plants,  may  be  the  disease 
of  superfoliation,  mentioned  by  Theophrastus.” — Browne: 
Miscellany  Tract  i. 

Sfi-per-fr6il'-t9l,  sub.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
frontal  (q.  v.).] 

Eccles.:  The  part  of  an  altar-cloth  that  covers 
the  top,  as  distinguished  from  the  antependium,  or 
part  which  hangs  down  in  front. 

*sQ-per-fu§e’,  v.  t.  [Lat.  super fusus,  pa.  par.  of 
superfundo= to  pour  over  or  upon  :  super— over,  and 
fundo= to  pour.]  To  pour  over  or  on  the  top  of. 

“Pouring  first  a  very  cold  liquor  into  a  glass,  and  then 
superfusing  on  it  another.” — Evelyn:  Diary,  Dec.  13, 1685. 

su-per-heat',  v.  t.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng.  heat, 
v.  (q.  v.)]  To  heat  to  an  extreme  degree,  or  to  a 
very  high  temperature ;  specifically,  to  heat,  as 
Steam,  apart  from  contact  with  water  until  it 
resembles  a  perfect  gas.  [Steam.] 
sti-per-heat'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Superheat.] 
superheated-steam,  s. 

Physics:  Steam  to  which  an  additional  amount 
of  heat  has  been  given  to  that  required  for  its  pro¬ 
duction  from  water.  No  advantage  is  gained  by 
heating  steam  above  315°  Fahr. 

su  -per-heat-er,  subst.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
heater  (q.  v.).] 

Steam  Engin. :  A  contrivance  for  increasing  the 
temperature  of  the  steam  to  the  amount  it  would 
lose  on  its  way  from  the  boiler  until  exhausted 
from  the  cylinder.  This  end  is  frequently  attained 
by  making  the  steam  travel  through  a  number  of 
small  tubes  several  times  across  the  uptake  or  foot 
of  the  chimney  before  it  enters  the  steam-pipe. 

♦su-per  her'-e-sy,  subst.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
heresy.]  A  heresy  arising  out  of  a  former  heresy ; 
the  further  corruption  of  erroneous  teaching. 

“Even  in  the  doctrines  heretical  there  will  be  super- 
heresies." — Browne:  Religio  Medici,  sect.  8. 

su  -per-Mve,  subst.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng.  hive 
(q.  v.).]  A  kind  of  upper  story  to  a  hive,  remov¬ 
able  at  pleasure. 

su-per-hu'-m9,n,  adj.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
human.]  Above  or  beyond  what  is  human ;  above 
the  power  or  nature  of  man. 

su-per-hu  -mer-9,1,  s.  [Lat.  swper= above,  and 
humerus— the  shoulder.] 

♦1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  burden,  a  load. 

“A  strange  superhumeral,  the  print  whereof  was  to  be 
seen  on  his  shoulders.” — Andrews:  Sermons,  i.  25. 

2.  Eccles. :  A  term  of  no  very  definite  application, 
being  sometimes  applied  to  an  archbishop’s  pal- 
Hum  and  sometimes  to  an  amice.  (Pugin.) 

♦sfl-per-hu'-mer-ate,  v.  t.  [Superhumeral.] 
To  place  over  or  on  one’s  shoulders  ;  hence,  to  assist 
in  bearing,  as  a  burden. 

“  Freely  to  superhumerate  the  burthen  which  was  his.” 
—Feltliam:  Resolves,  pt.  i.,  res.  82. 

su-per-Im-po§e',  v.  t.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
impose  ( q.  v.).]  To  lay  or  impose  upon  something 
else. 

t  “  The  mixed  clay  or  ‘  paste *  or  ‘  body*  varied  in  composi¬ 
tion  according  to  the  nature  of  the  glaze  to  be  superim¬ 
posed." — Fortnum:  Majolica,  p.  4. 

su-per-lm-po-Ejx'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
imposition  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  superimposing;  the 
state  of  being  superimposed. 

su-per-im-preg-na'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
Eng.  impregnation  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  impregnat¬ 
ing  upon  a  prior  impregnation  ;  superfetation,  super- 
conception. 

su-per-in-cum'-ben-gy,  *  su-per-In-cum- 
b9U9e,  subst.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng.  incumbency , 
incumbence  (q.  v.).]  The  state  of  being  superin¬ 
cumbent  ;  the  state  «f  lying  upon  something. 

su-per-In-cum’-bent,  a.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
incumbent  (q.  v.).]  Lying  or  resting  on  the  top  of 
something  else. 

“By  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  atmosphere.” 
— Boyle:  Works,  iii.  176. 


su-per-In-du5e  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
induce  (q.  v.).]  To  bring  in  or  upon  as  an  addition 
to  something. 

“No  new  order  under  another  name  should  be  S  tperin- 
duced." — Fuller:  Worthies;  Barkshire. 

su-per-In-duge'-ment,  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
Eng.  inducement  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  superinducing ;  superinduction. 

“  The  super  inducement  of  greater  perfections  and  nobler 
qualities  destroys  nothing  of  the  essence  or  perfections1 
that  were  there  before.” — Locke:  Human  Understanding, 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Something  superinduced  or  brought  in  as  an> 
addition. 

“Corrupted  with  many  human  superinducements.”—* 
Wilkins:  Nat.  Religion,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xii. 

sfl-per-In-duc  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng# 
induction  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  superinducing. 

“  Mr.  Locke’s  superinduction  of  the  faculty  of  think¬ 
ing.” —  Warburton:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  ix.,  note  A. 

♦su-per-In-f u§e  ,  v.t.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
infuse  (q.  v.).]  To  infuse  over. 

su-per-In-j  ec  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
injection  (q.  v.).]  An  injection  succeeding  another. 

*su-per-ln-scrlbe',  v.  t.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
inscribe  (q.  v.].]  To  inscribe  over  or  outside  an¬ 
other  inscription. 

“It  was  put  into  an  envelope  addressed  to  M.  Floquet, 
President  of  the  Chamber,  and  superinscribed  in  another 
envelope  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Parliament.” — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*su-per-in-spect’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng.. 
inspect  (q.  v.).]  To  oversee;  to  superintend  by  in¬ 
spection. 

su-per-ln-stl-tu'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng„ 

institution  (q.  v.).] 

Law:  One  institution  upon  another;  as  if  A  be 
instituted  and  admitted  to  a  benefice  upon  a  title, 
and  B  be  instituted  and  admitted  by  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  another.  (Bailey.) 

su-per-ln-tel-lec  -tu-9.1,  a.  [Pref .super-,  and 
Eng.  intellectual  (q.  v.).j  Being  above  intellect. 

su-per-In-tend’,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  superintend^ 
from  super= over,  and  intendo—to  attend  to,  to  ap¬ 
ply  the  mind.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  have  or  exercise  the  charge  or 
oversight  of ;  to  oversee  or  overlook  with  the  power 
of  direction  ;  to  take  care  of  or  direct  with  author¬ 
ity;  to  supervise,  to  regulate,  to  control. 

“The  mistress  of  the  family  always  superintends  the 
doing  of  it.” — Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xviii. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  have  or  exercise  superintend¬ 
ence  ;  to  preside. 

“In  like  manner,  they  called  both  the  child-bearing  of 
women,  and  the  goddesses  that  superintend  over  the  same, 
Eilithuia  or  Luciua.” — Cudworth:  Intell.  System,  p,  229. 

Su-per-ln-tend'-en9e,sw6sL  [ O. Ft. superintend¬ 
ance.]  [Superintendent.]  The  act  of  superin¬ 
tending;  care  and  oversight  for  the  purpose  of 
directing,  regulating,  or  controlling ;  supervision. 

“Being  done  .  .  .  with  his  peculiar  superintend, 
ence.” — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  32. 

su-per-in-tend'-9n-9y,  s.  [Eng.  superintend. 
enc(e) ;  -y.]  The  same  as  Superintendence  (q.  v.). 

“We  may  live  here  under  the  superintendency  of  so 
gracious  a  Being.” — Seeker:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  9. 

su-per-In-tend'-ent,  *su  per-In-tend  -9nt,  s.  & 

a.  [0.  Fr.  superintendant,  from  Lat.  superintend • 
ens,pr.par.  of  superintendo=to superintend  (q.  v.).} 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  superintends  or  has  the  charge  or 
oversight  of  something  with  the  power  of  direction 
or  control ;  as,  the  superintendent  of  a.  workhouse. 

2.  A  clergyman  exercising  supervision  over  the 
church  and  clergy  of  a  district,  but  without  claim¬ 
ing  episcopal  authority. 

“The  Zuinglians  had  no  superintendants,  for  ought  I 
can  find  ;  nor  was  Hooper  ever  called  superintendant,  but 
bysliop.” — Burnet:  Records,  vol.  ii.  (App. ) 

.  *B.  As  adj.:  Having  the  power  or  right  of  super, 
mtendence;  overlooking  others  with  authority; 
superintending. 

“There  is  a  superintendent  council  of  ten.” — Howelh 
Letters,  bk.  i.,  let.  35. 

superintendent-registrar,  s.  An  English  officer 
who  superintends  the  registers  of  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages.  There  is  one  in  every  poor-law  union. 
He  is  responsible  to  the  Registrar-General. 

♦su-per-In-tend -er,  s.  [En g.  superintend ;  -er.] 
One  who  superintends  or  who  exercises  superintend¬ 
ence  ;  a  superintendent. 

♦su-per-In-ves'-tl-ture,  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
Eng.  investiture  (q.  v.).]  An  upper  vest  or  garment. 

“The  body  clothed  upon  with  a  superinvestiture  of  ths 
house  from  heaven.”— Bp.  Horne:  Discourse  17. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  9.midst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  finite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;'  ey  =  a.  ’  qn’  =  icw 
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supernumerary 


super  -!-5r.  *su-p«r-i-our,  *su-per-y-our,  a. 
&8.  [Fr.  supirieur.  from  Lat.  superiorem.  accus. 
of  superior^  higher,  comoar.  of  superus=high  from 
swper=above ;  Sp.  &  Port,  superior ;  Ital.  superiore .] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  More  elevated  in  position  or  situation ;  tiigher, 
upper. 

“Its  superior  part,  which  in  the  first  prism  suffered  the 
greater  refraction.” — Newton:  Opticks. 

2.  Higher  in  rank  or  office  ;  more  exalted  in  posi¬ 
tion  or  dignity. 

“With  due  respect  my  body  I  inelin’d, 

As  to  some  being  of  superior  kind.” 

Dryden:  Flower  and  Leaf,  468. 

3.  Higher  in  excellence ;  surpassing  others  in 
greatness,  goodness,  value,  extent,  or  other  similar 
quality. 

“In  force  of  mind  and  extent  of  knowledge  he  was 
superior  to  them  ail.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

4.  Being  beyond  the  power  or  influence  of:  too 
great,  firm,  or  strong  to  be  liable  for  or  affected  by  ; 
above. 

“A  great  man  superior  to  his  sufferings.” — Addison: 
Spectator. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  (Of  a  calyx  or  corolla) :  Situated  apparently 
above  the  ovary.  Really,  however,  they  rise  from 
beneath  it,  but  have  contracted  adhesion  to  its 
sides. 

(2)  (Of  an  ovary) Free  from  the  calyx  and 
corolla,  so  that  they  rise  from  beneath  it. 

2.  Logic :  Greater  in  extension  or  comprehension ; 
more  comprehensive ;  wider. 

“The  same  class  which  is  a  genus  with  reference  to  the 
subclasses  or  species  included  in  it,  may  be  itself  a  species 
with  reference  to  a  more  comprehensive,  or,  as  it  is  often 
called,  a  superior,  genus.  Man  is  a  species  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  animaJ,  but  a  genus  with  reference  to  the  species 
mathematician.” — J.  S.  Mill:  System  of  Logic. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  is  superior  to  or  above  another;  one 
who  holds  a  higher  position,  rank,  dignity,  or  post 
than  another ;  one  superior  to  another  in  excellence, 
abilities,  or  qualities  of  any  kind. 

“While  Conscience,  happier  than  in  ancient  years, 
Owns  no  superior  but  the  God  she  fears.” 

Cowper:  Charity,  27S. 

2.  Specif.,  the  head  of  a  monastery,  convent,  or 
other  religious  house. 

II.  Technically: 

Print. :  A  character  which  stands  above  the  gen¬ 
eral  line  of  the  lower-case  letters ;  commonly  em¬ 
ployed  for  notes  and  references,  Ba  Cb  A*  Hio. 

Superior  limit  of  a  quantity : 

Math.:  A  limit  toward  which  the  quantity  may 
approach  to  within  less  than  any  assignable  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  same  kind ;  it  is  always  greater  than  the 
quantity. 

superior-conjunction,  s. 

Astron.:  The  conjunction  (q.  v.)  of  a  heavenly 
body  when  it  is  on  the  side  of  the  6un  most  distant 
from  the  earth. 

superior-courts,  s.  pi. 

Law :  The  highest  courts  in  a  state 

superior-planets,  s.  pi. 

Astron. :  Planets  more  distant  from  the  sun  than 
the  earth  is.  They  are  Mars,  the  Asteroids,  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune. 

superior-slope,  s. 

Fort.:  A  slope  extending  from  the  crest  of  the 
parapet  to  the  summit  of  the  exterior  slope,  with 
which  it  forms  an  obtuse  angle. 

su-per'-I-or-ess,  s.  [Eng.  superior;  -ess.]  A 
woman  who  acts  as  th9  head  of  a  convent,  abbey, 
nunnery,  or  the  like ;  a  female  superior ;  a  lady 
superior. 

su-per-l-or'-l-ty,  s.  [Fr.  superiority,  from  Low 
Lat.  superioritatem,  accus.  of  superioritas,  from 
Lat.  sMperior=superior  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  superior;  the  condition  of  one  who 
or  that  which  is  superior,  higher,  more  advanced, 
greater,  or  more  excellent  than  another;  preemi¬ 
nence,  ascendency. 

“The  Macdonalds,  if  they  had  not  regained  their 
ancient  superiority,  might  at  least  boast  that  they  had 
now  no  superior.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  superiority  and 
excellence ,  see  Excellence. 

su-per'- l-or-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  superior;  - ly .] 

1.  In  a  superior  position. 

2.  In  a  superior  manner. 

“An  ant  of  his  talents  superiorly  vain.” 

Cunningham:  Ant  and  Caterpillar. 


_  *8&-per  -I-8r-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  superior ;  -ness.] 
Superiority  (q.  v.). 

“I  don’t  see  the  great  superiorness  of  learning.” — Mad. 
Lf  Arblay:  Camilla,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 

su-per-ja  -$ent,  a.  [Lat.  super= above,  over, 
and  jacens,  pr.  par.  of  jaceo—to  lie.]  Lying  on  or 
aoove  something  else. 

*SU-per-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  superlatio,  from  super- 
laius,  pa.  par.  o f  supe rfe ro= to  carry  over  or  beyond.] 
[Superlative.]  Exaltation  of  anything  beyond 
trutn  or  propriety. 

“ Superiation  and  overmuchness  amplifies;  it  may  be 
above  faith,  but  not  above  a  mean.” — Ben  Jonson:  Dis- 
coveries. 

su  per  -19,-tIve,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  superlatif,  from 
Lat.  sMpeWativws=superlative  (in  grammar),  from 
superlatus,  pa.  par.  of  superfero=to  carr  y  beyond, 
to  exaggerate;  super= above,  over,  and  fero= to 
bear,  to  carry  ;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  superlativo .] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Raised  above  all  others ;  raised  to 
or  occupying  the  highest  degree,  position,  or  place ; 
preeminent ;  surpassing  all  others. 

“  So  far  superlative, 

As  ’tis  beyond  all  naming.” 

Drayton:  Muses  Elysium,  Nymph.  3. 

2.  Gram.:  Applied  to  that  form  of  an  adjective 
or  adverb  which  expresses  the  highest  or  utmost 
degree  of  the  quality  or  manner  denoted  by  the 
adjective  or  adverb. 

B.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  That  which  is  of  the  highest  or 
greatest  degree  or  position. 

“The  superlative  of  hardinesse  and  courage.” — Chap¬ 
man:  Homer’s  Iliad,  i. 

II.  Grammar : 

1.  The  superlativo  degtee  of  an  adjective  or  ad¬ 
verb  ;  in  English  it  is  formed  by  the  termination 
-est,  as  high, highest;  or  by  prefixing  most,  as  beauti¬ 
ful,  most  beautiful. 

2.  A  word  in  the  superlative  degree. 

“To  claw  the  back  of  him  that  beastly  lives, 

And  pranck  base  men  in  proud  superlatives.” 

Bishop  Hall:  Satires.  (I’rol. ) 

su-per  -la-tlve-ly,  adv.  [English  superlative; 
•ly.] 

1.  In  a  superlative  manner ;  in  a  manner  express¬ 
ive  of  the  highest  degree. 

“  I  shall  not  speak  superlatively  of  them ;  but  that  I 
may  truly  say,  they  are  second  to  none  in  the  Christian 
world.” — Bacon. 

2.  In  the  highest  or  utmost  degree. 

“  We  .  .  .  look  down  with  contempt  upon  these  con¬ 
cerns  of  ours  as  superlatively  mean  and  little.” — Knox: 
Liberal  Education,  §  36. 

su  per'-la~tive-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  superlative; 
-ness. ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  superlative 
or  in  the  highest  degree. 

*su-per-lfi'-crate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  sttper=above,  and 
fncrwm=gain.]  To  gain  in  addition;  to  earn  over 
and  above. 

“  As  hath  been  proved,  the  people  of  England  do  thrive, 
and  that  it  is  possible  they  might  superlucrate  twenty- 
five  millions  per  annum.” — Petty:  Political  Arithmetick, 
p.  107. 

su-per-lfi  -nar,  su-per-lfi  -nar-y,  a.  [Pref. 

super-,  and  English  lunar,  lunary  (q.  v.).]  Being 
above  the  moon.  (Opposed  to  sublunary  (q.  v.). 

“The  head  that  turns  at  superlunar  things, 

Poised  with  a  tail,  may  steer  on  Wilkins’  wings.” 

Pope:  Dunciad,  iv.  451. 

su-per-me'-dl-al,  adj.  [Pref,  super-,  and  Eng. 
medial  (q.  v.).]  Lying  or  being  above  the  middle. 

su-per-mol'-e-cule,  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
molecule  (q.  v.).]  A  compounded  molecule,  or  com¬ 
bination  of  two  molecules  of  different  substances. 

su-per-mun  -dane,  a.  [Pref.  sniper-,  and  Eng. 
mundane  .(q.  v.).]  Being  above  or  superior  to  the 
world. 

“The  supermundane  and  the  mundane  gods;  the  eter¬ 
nal  and  generated  gods.” — Cudworth:  Intell.  System,  p. 
546. 

*su-per-mun-di-al.  a .  [Latin  super=  above, 
and  mundus=the  world.]  Supermundane. 

“Plato  conceiveth  that  there  are  certain  substances  in¬ 
visible,  incorporeal,  supermundial,  divine,  and  eternal.” 
— Cudworth:  Intell.  System,  p.  563. 

"su-per-nac'-u-lar,  a.  [Supernaculum.]  Hav¬ 
ing  the  quality  of  supernaculum ;  of  first-rate 
quality  ;  very  good.  (Said  of  liquor.)  * 

su-per-nac’-fi-lum,  s.  &  adv.  [Low  Lat.,  from 
Lat.  s«per=above,  and  Ger.  nagel—a.  nail  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  subst. :  Liquor,  so  called  because  a  tankard 
or  glass  of  it  was  to  be  so  thoroughly  emptied  as  to 
drain  off  on  the  nail  without  showing  more  than  a 


single  drop.  This  would  stand  like  a  pearl  oq  th| 
nail  without  running  off,  which  it  would  do  if  too 
much  of  the  liquor  were  left. 

“  Bacchus,  the  god  of  brewed  wine  and  sugar,  grand 
patron  of  rob-pots,  upsy-freesy  tipplers  and  supernacu¬ 
lum  takers,  headwarden  of  Vintners’  Hall,  ale-conner.” — ' 
Massinger:  Virgin  Martyr,  ii.  1. 

B.  As  adv. :  A  kind  of  mock  Latin  term  intended 
to  mean  “upon  the  nail,”  used  formerly  by  topers. 
(Nares.) 

su-per  '-nql,  *su-p§r -nqll,  a.  [Fr.  supernel, 
from  Lat.  supernus = u p per,  from  super  =■  above.] 

1.  Being  or  situated  in  a  higher  or  upper  place, 
position,  or  region. 

“High  o’er  the  stars  you  take  your  soaring  flight,  : 

And  rove  the  regions  of  supernal  light.” 

Mason ■  Dufresnoy ;  Art  of  Painting. 

3.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  things  above  ;‘fceles 
tial,  heavenly.  j  i 

“  On  errands  of  supernal  grace.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  573. 

sO.-  per-na  -t9.nt,  a.  [Lat.  supernatdns?i>T.  par. 
of  supernato^to  swim  over  or  above  ;  super— over,' 
and  nato=  to  swim.]  Swimming  above  p.  floating 
above  or  on  the  surface.  >■  >•  i 

“The supernatant  liquor  was  highly  tinged  with  blue.”^ 
— Boyle:  Works,  iii.  421.  uge  :  -b, 

su-per-nq-ta  -tion,  adj.  [Lat.  supernat  o  =  to 
swim  over  or  above.]  The  act  or  state  of 'Swimni-in’g? 
or  floating  on  the  surface.  ..toil  ■ 

“They  [bodies]  are  differenced  by  supematation  or 
floating  upon  water.”  —  Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  i. 

su-per-nat  -q-rql,  *su-per-nat-u-rall,  adject. 
[Pref.  super-,  and  Eng.  natural .]  Being  beyond,, 
above,  or  exceeding  the  powers  or  laws  of  nature.; 
It  is  a  stronger  term  than  preternatural,  and  is; 
frequently  used  as  synonymous  with  miraculous,  - 
“Cures,  wrought  by  medicines,  are  natural  operations; 
but  the  miraculous  ones  wrought  by  Christ  and  his  apos¬ 
tles,  were  supernatural.” — Boyle:  Works,  v.  167. 

If  The  supernatural:  That  which  is  above  or, 
beyond  the  established  course  or  laws  of  nature ; 
that  which  transcends  nature;  supernatural  agen¬ 
cies,  influences,  phenomena,; and  the  like. 

su-per-nat'-fi-ra.l-I§m,  s.  "[Eng.  supernatural; 
-ism.)  - 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  quality  or  state  of  being  super-, 

natural.  .  :  y 

2.  Theol.:  The  same  as  Supranaturalism  (q.  v.), 

Su-per-nat'-U-ralAst,  8.  '&  a.  [Eng.  supernat-. 
ural;  -ist.J 

A.  As  subst.:  One  who  upholds  the  doctrine  op 
principles  of  supernaturalism ;  a  supernaturalist 
(q.v.). 

B.  As  adj. :  Supernaturalistic. 

su-per-nat-u-rql-ist  -lc,  a.  [Eng.  supernat-. 
ural;  - istic. ]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  super-, 
naturalism  (q.  v.).  v 

su-per-nat-q-ral'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng. supernatural; 

- ity .]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  supernatural. 

su-per-nat’-u-rql-ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  supernatu¬ 
ral  ;  -ize.]  To  treat  or  consider  as  Delonging  or  per- 
taining  to  a  supernatural  state  ;  to  elevate  into  the; 
region  of  the  supernatural ;  to  render  supernatural. 

su-pgr-nat'-v-ral-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  supernatu¬ 
ral  ;  -ly.']  In  a  supernatural  manner  or  degree  ;  in  a 
mamu-r  or  degree  above  or  beyond  the  course  01 
power  of  nature. 

“For  when  he  rewards  men  supematurally,  it  is  for 
those  actions  that  carry  a- natural  reward  with  them.”— 
Scott:  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

su-per-nat-u-rql-ness,  s.  [Eng.  supernatu¬ 
ral;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  super¬ 
natural. 

*su  perne’,  adj.  [Lat.  supernus.]  Supernal, 
celestial. 

su-per-nor’-maL  a.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng,  nor¬ 
mal.]'  Beyond,  above,  or  exceeding  what  is  nor¬ 
mal;  extraordinary,  inexplicable  perhaps,  but  not 
supernatural. 

“  All  these  great  men  gave  forth  opinion,  tentative 
rather  than  assertive,  the  only  point  being  that  the 
woman  (a  spirit  medium)  had  ‘ supernormal ’  powers. 
Dr.  Leap  thought  that  this  supernormal  element  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  ability  to  accept  thought-transference  from 
the  sitters.  Professor  Lodge  said  that  more  was  involved 
than  this  could  explain,  and  found  himself  forced  to 
believe  in  telep  ithy.”— New  York  Herald,  Aug.  14.  1898. 

su-per-nu'-mer-a-ry.  adj.  c&  s.  [Er.  supernu- 
vi6r  tire,  from  Lat..  svpernumerarius,  from  super— 
above,  and  m(iuer«s= number.] 

A-  As  adjective : 

1.  Exceeding  or  in  excess  of  a  number  stated  ot 
prescribed. 


bfiil,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus, 
-ciaa,  -tian  =  shan-  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 
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tjhin, 

-tion. 


bench;  go,  gem;  thin, 
-sion  =  zhun.  -tious. 


this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  f, 

-cious,  -sious  =  shuSJ1  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  h©l, 


supernumerous  3938  superstition 


*2.  Exceeding  a  necessary  or  usual  number. 

“The  produce  of  this  tax  is  adequate  to  the  services 
lor  which  it  is  designed,  and  the  additional  tax  is  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  supernumerary  expense  this  year.” 
Addison:  Freeholder. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  person  or  thing  in  excess  of  the 
number  stated  or  prescribed,  or  beyond  what  is 
necessary  or  usual ;  especially  a  person  not  for¬ 
mally  a  member  of  an  ordinary  or  regular  staff  or 
body  of  officials  or  employ 6s,  but  retained  or  em¬ 
ployed  to  act  as  an  assistant  or  substitute  in  case 
of  absence,  death,  or  the  like.  [Super,  s.] 

2.  Theat. :  A  person  whose  presence  adds  to  the 
stage-effect,  but  is  not  essential  to  the  action  of 
the  play.  Supernumeraries  usually  appear  as  re¬ 
tainers,  peasants,  soldiers,  &c. 

*su-per-nu'-mer-0us,  a.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
numerous.]  More  than  is  right  or  proper ;  over- 
many,  superabundant. 

“The  Earl  of  Oxford  was  heavily  fined  for  supernu¬ 
merous  attendance.” — Fuller:  Worthies,  ii.  182. 

*su-per-om-niv'-a-lent,  a.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
Eng.  omnivalent  (q.  v.).]  Supremely  powerful  over 
all.  {Davies :  Mirum  in  Modum,  p.  22.) 

su-per-or-din-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
Eng.  ordinaiion  (q.  v.) .]  The  ordination  of  a  person 
to  fill  an  office  still  occupied,  as  the  ordination  by 
an  ecclesiastic  to  fill  his  office  when  it  becomes 
vacant  by  his  own  death  or  otherwise. 

su-per-ox’-ide,  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng.  oxide.] 
[Peroxide.] 

superoxide  of  lead,  s.  [Plattnerite.] 
su-per-par-tlc  -U-lar,  adj.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
Eng.  particular  (q.  v.) .]  A  term  applied  to  a  ratio 
when  the  excess  of  the  greater  term  is  a  unit,  as 
the  ratio  of  1  to  2,  or  of  3  to  4. 

su-per-par'-ti-ont  (t  as  sh),  a.  [Lat.  super- 
partiens,  from  sttper= above,  and  partiens,  pr.  par. 
of  partior= to  divide.]  A  term  applied  to  a  ratio 
when  the  excess  of  the  greater  term  is  more  than  a 
unit,  as  the  ratio  of  3  to  5,  or  of  5  to  7. 

su-per-phos'-phate,  s.  [Pref.  super-,  a  iEng. 
phosphate.]  .  . 

Chemistry :  A  phosphate  containing  tb  greatest 
amount  of  phosphoric  acid  that  can  comoine  with 
the  base. 

superphosphate  of  lime,  s. 

Chem.:  P202(H0)4Ca02.  A  compound  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  lime  in  which  only  one-third  of  its 
acid  equivalents  is  saturated  with  lime.  Technic¬ 
ally,  it  is  used  to  describe  an  important  kind  of 
manure,  made  by  treating  ground  bones  with  from 
one-third  to  two-thirds  of  their  equivalent  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  whereby  acid  phosphate  of  lime  is 
formed,  together  with  a  quantity  of  sulphate  of 
lime  corresponding  to  the  sulphuric  acid  used.  By 
substituting  coprolites  for  bones,  a  manure  of 
nearly  identical  composition  is  obtained.  This 
kind  of  manure  is  of  the  highest  value,  from  its 
stimulating  effects. 

*su  -per-plant,  s.  [Prefix  super-,  and  English 
plant,  s.  (q.  v.)]  A  plant  growing  on  another 
plant ;  a  parasite,  an  epiphyte. 

“We  find  no  superplant,  that  is,  a  formed  plant,  but 
miseltoe.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  556. 

*su'-per-plea§e,  v.  t.  [Pref.  super-,  and  English 
please  (q.  v.).]  To  please  exceedingly. 

*su'-per-plus,  s.  [Lat.  sitper=above,  and  plus= 
more.]  The  same  as  surplus  (q.  v.). 

“To  employ  the  superplus  in  acts  of  private  benevo¬ 
lence.” — Johnston:  Chrysal,  i.  18. 

*su'-per-plus-age  (ageaslg).s.  [Superplus.] 
That  which  is  more  than  enough;  excess,  supera¬ 
bundance,  surplusage. 

“And  after  this  there  yet  remain’d  a  supeiplusage  for 
the  assistance  of  the  neighbor  parishes.”—  Fell:  Life  of 
Hammond,  p.  3. 

su-per-pol'-lt-lc,  a.  [Pref.  super-,  and  English 
politic  (q.  v.).]  More  than  politic. 

*su-per-pon'-der-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  super=  above, 
and ponderatus,  pa.  par.  of  nondero=  to  weigh  ;  pon- 
dus  (genit.  ponderis)= weight.]  To  weigh  over  and 
above. 

SU  -per-po§e,  v.  t.  [Fr.  superposer ,  from  Latin 
i-!tper=above,  over,  and  Fr.  poser= to  place.]  To 
lay  upon. 

su'-per-p6§ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Superpose.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  (See  the  verb.) 

2.  Bot. :  Placed  above  anything,  as  one  ovule 
above  another  in  the  ovary. 

su-per-p6-§i'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
position  (q.  v.).] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. .  The  act  of  superposing ;  a  placing 
above  or  over ,  a  lying  or  being  situated  above  or 
upon  something. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Geol.:  The  position  of  one  aqueous  deposit 
above  another.  If  the  strata  are  horizontal,  and 
have  been  undisturbed,  the  lowest  is  the  oldest  and 
the  uppermost  the  newest ;  if,  in  any  district,  they 
are  curved,  fractured,  or  vertical,  the  test  of  super¬ 
position  in  that  district  may  be  fallacious,  and  to 
insure  certainty  the  strata  must  be  studied  in  one 
less  disturbed.  In  the  case  of  volcanic  rocks,  super¬ 
position  is  in  most  cases  a  test  of  relative  age. 

2.  Geom. :  The  process  by  which  one  magnitude 
may  be  conceived  to  be  placed  upon  another,  so  as 
exactly  to  cover  it,  or  so  that  every  part  of  each 
shall  exactly  coincide  with  every  part  of  the  other. 
Magnitudes  which  thus  coincide  must  be  equal. 

su  -per-prai§e,  v.  t.  [Pref.  super-,  and  English 
praise  (q.  v.).]  To  praise  to  excess. 

“  To  vow  and  swear,  and  superpraise  my  parts.” 

Shakesp:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  iii.  2. 

su-per-pro-por'-tion,  s.  [Pref .super-,  and  Eng. 
proportion  (q.  v.).]  Excess  of  proportion. 

su-per-pur-ga'-tion,  subst.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
Eng.  purgation  (q.  v.).]  More  purgation  than  is 
necessary. 

“There  happening  a  superpurgation,  he  declined  the 
repeating  of  that  purge.” — Wiseman:  Surgery. 

*su-per-re-flec'-tion,  *su  -  per  -  re  -  flex  -  i6n 

X  as  ksh),  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng.  reflection 

q.  v.).]  The  reflection  of  an  image  reflected;  re¬ 
flection  over  or  upon  a  reflection. 

“There  be  three  kindes  of  reflexions  of  sounds;  a  re¬ 
flexion  concurrent;  a  reflexion  iterant,  which  we  call 
eccho;  and  a  superreflexion,  or  an  eccho  of  an  eccho.” — 
Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  241. 

su-per-re  -gal,  a.  [Pref.  super-,  and  English 
regal  (q.  v.).]  More  than  regal. 

“  You  may  consider  him  as  king,  and  so  you  may  pre¬ 
sent  him  with  regal  worship;  or  as  king  of  kings,  anc. 
then  it  will  be superregal.” —Waterland:  Works,  iii.  348. 

su-per-re-ward',  v.  t.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
reward,  v.  (q.  v.)  ]  To  reward  to  excess. 

su-per-rdy'-g,l,  a.  [Pref.  super-,  and  English 
royal  (q.  v.).]  Larger  than  royal;  a  term  applied 
to  a  size  of  drawing  and  writing  paper  measuring 
27(4X1914  inches,  and  weighing  according  to  quality 
and  thickness. 

*su-per-sa  -11-911-97,  s.  [Lat.  super saliens,  pr. 
par.  of  supersalio^to  leap  upon:  super—  above, 
and  salio= to  leap.]  The  act  of  leaping  on  any¬ 
thing.  {Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  i.) 

*su-per-sa  -li-?nt,  a.  [Supersalience.]  Leap¬ 
ing  on  or  upon. 

fsu-per-sat-q-rate,  v.  t.  [Prefix  super-,  and 
Eng.  saturate  (q.  v.).]  To  saturate  to  excess. 

su-per-sat-u-ra-tion,  subst.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
Eng.  saturation  (q.  v.).]  The  act  or  process  of 
saturating  to  excess  ;  the  state  of  being  supersatu¬ 
rated. 

“The  solution  may  present  a  remarkable  condition  of 
double  super  saturation.” — Proc.  Phys.  Soc.  Land.,  pt.  ii., 
p.  69. 

su-per-scap-q-lar,  a.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
scapular  (q.  v.).]  Situated  above  the  scapula  or 
shoulder-blade. 

su'-per-scribe,  v.  t.  [Lat.  superscribo:  super= 
above,  and  scribo=  to  write.] 

1.  To  write,  inscribe,  or  engrave  on  the  top,  out¬ 
side,  or  surface  ;  to  put  an  inscription  or  superscrip¬ 
tion  on. 

“An  ancient  monument  found  in  this  very  place  [An- 
tium]  and  superscrib’d  Fortunte  felici.” — Addison:  Italy. 

2.  To  write  the  name  and  address  of  a  person  on 
the  outside  or  cover  of. 

“  That  which  was  meant  for  the  queen  was  superscrib’d, 
To  his  dear  wife.”—  Howell:  Letters,  bk.  v.,  let.  2. 

*su'-per-script,  s.  [Lat.  superscript  us,  pa.  par. 
of  superscribo—  to  superscribe  (q.  v.).]  Theaddress 
of  a  letter;  a  superscription.  {Shakesp.:  Love's 
Labor's  Lost,  iv.  2.) 

su-per-scrlp-tion,  *  su-per-scrip-ti-oun,  s. 
[Fr.  superscription,  from  Low  Latin  superscrip - 
tionem,  accus.  of  superscriptions,  writing  above, 
from  Lat.  superscripts,  pa.  par.  of  superscribo=to 
superscribe  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  superscribing.  % 

2.  That  which  is  superscribed,  written,  or  en¬ 
graved  above  or  on  the  outside,  surface,  or  cover  of 
something  else,  especially  the  address  of  a  letter. 

“  As  it  appeared  by  the  superscription,  Philochares  was 
the  workeman.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxxiv.,  ch.  iv. 

su-per-sec-q-lar,  a.  [Prefix  super-,  and  Eng. 
secular  (q.  v.).]  Being  above  the  world  or  secular 
things. 

“  Let  us,  saith  he,  celebrate  this  feast,  not  in  a  pane¬ 
gyrical  but  divine,  not  in  a  worldly  but  supersecular, 
manner.  ’ — Bp.  Hall:  Remaines,  p.  302. 


Sii-per-sede',  v.  i.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  super  seder,  super" 
ceder;  Fr.  supers6der — to  cease,  to  leave  off,  from 
Lat.  supersedeo= to  sit  upon,  to  preside,  to  desist 
from:  super— above,  and sedeo— to  sit.] 

*A.  Intrans.:  To  desist,  to  forbear,  to  stay  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

“He  would  also  supersede  from  the  execution  of  what 
he  was  deliberated  to  do.” — State  Trials  (an.  1528). 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  void,  inefficacious,  or  null  by  superior 
power;  to  set  aside,  to  suspend,  to  render  unneces¬ 
sary. 

“One  other  doctrine  there  is,  which  constantly  accom¬ 
panies  the  doctrine  of  irrespective  decrees,  which  super¬ 
sedes  all  farther  dispute  in  this  matter.” — Hammond: 
Works,  i.  486. 

2.  To  come  or  be  placed  in  the  room  of ;  to  dis¬ 
place. 

“They  have,  according  to  this  Californian  damsel, 
superseded  men  as  stenographers,  telegraphists,  copyists, 
and  typewriters.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

3.  To  remove  from  office,  or  the  like,  by  placing  or 
appointing  another  in  the  room  of. 

“Yet  the  very  sex  superseded,  or  forced  to  accept 
reduced  wages,  must  still  ‘foot  the  bills’  as  in  the  old 
times  of  masculine  exclusiveness.” — London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph. 

su-per-se  -de-as,  s.  [Lat.,  2d  pers.  sing.,  from 
subjunctive  of  supersedeo=to  supersede  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Lit.  <&  Law :  A  writ  having  in  general  the  effect 
of  a  command  to  stay  or  forbear,  on  good  cause 
shown,  any  ordinary  proceedings  which  might 
otherwise  be  proceeded  with. 

*2.  Fig. :  A  stay,  a  stop. 

“  To  give  a  supersedeas  to  industry.” — Hammond:  Works, 
i.  480. 

*su-per-sed -er,  subst.  [Eng.  supersed{e) ;  -er.] 
One  who  supersedes. 

“  The  superseders  of  your  nobler  aims.” 

R.  Browning :  Paracelsus,  iv. 

su-per-se -dqre,  s.  [Eng.  supersed{e);  -ure.] 
The  act  of  superseding ;  supersession. 

*su-per-sem  -In-ate,  v.  t.  [Prefix  super-,  and 
Eng.  seminate  (q.  v.).]  To  scatter  seed  over  or 
above ;  to  disseminate. 

*su-per-sem-I-na-tion,  s.  [Superseminate.J 

A  sowing  on  the  top  of  something  sown  before. 

“The  envious  man’s  supersemination,  or  sowing  of 
tares  above  the  wheat.” — Bramhall:  Works,  ii.  132. 

su-per-sen-si-ble,  a.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
sensible  (q.  v.).]  Above  or  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
senses ;  above  the  natural  powers  of  perception ; 
supersensual. 

If  The  supersensible:  That  which  is  above  the 
reach  of  the  senses ;  that  which  is  supersensual. 

su-per-sen-sl-tlve-ness,  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
Eng.  sensitiveness  (q.  v.).]  Excessive  sensitiveness; 
morbid  sensibility. 

su-per-sen-sq-al,  a.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
sensual  (q.  v.).]  Above  or  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
senses. 

su-per-sen’-sq-ous,  a.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 

sensuous  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Excessively  sensuous;  more  than  sensuous. 

2.  Supersensual,  supersensible. 

su-per-ser  -vlge-q-ble,  a.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
Eng.  serviceable  (q.  v.).]  Over  serviceable  or  offi¬ 
cious  ;  doing  more  than  is  required  or  desired. 

“A  glass-gazing,  superserviceable,  finical  rogue.” — 
Shakesp. :  Lear,  ii.  2. 

su-per-ses  -siSn  (ss  as  sh),s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 

supersessus,  pa.  par.  of  supersedeo  =  to  supersede 
(q.  v.).]  The  act  of  superseding,  setting  aside,  or 
displacing ;  supersedure,  replacement. 

“It  has  in  every  case  been  the  supersession  of  genuine 
public  and  patriotic  feeling  by  an  unwholesome  subordi¬ 
nation  to  the  voice  of  faction.” — London  Morning  Post. 

su-per-so'-lar,  a.  [Prof,  super-,  and  English 
solar  (q.  v.).]  Above  the  sun.  {Emerson.) 

su-per-stl'-tion,  *su-per-sti-ci-on,  *su-per- 
Sti- cy-on,  s.  [Fr.  superstition,  from  Lat.  supersti- 
tionem,  accus.  of  superstition  a  standing  still  over 
or  near  a  thing,  wonder,  dread,  amazement,  relig¬ 
ious  scruple,  from  superstes=one  who  stands  over: 
super= over,  above,  and  statum,  sup.  of  sfo=to 
stand  ;  Sp.  supersticion ;  Ital.  superstizione .] 

1.  A  belief  or  system  of  beliefs  by  which  religious 
veneration  or  regard  is  shown  toward  objects  which 
deserve  none  ;  or  the  assignment  of  such  a  degree  or 
such  a  kind  of  veneration  or  regard  toward  an 
object  as  such  object,  though  worthy  of  some 
reverence,  does  not  deserve  ;  a  faith  or  article  of  faith 
based  on  insufficient  evidence,  01  on  no  evidence 
a  tall;  belief  in  and  reverence  of  tilings  which  are 
not  proper  objects  of  worship. 

“  All  who  have  their  reward  on  earth,  the  fruits 
Of  painful  superstition  and  blind  zeal, 

Nought  seeking  bat  the  praise  of  men.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  452. 


ate,  fat,  fare,  qmidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot* 
®r,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ee  =  e;  ey  =  a.  q.u  =  kw. 


superstitionist 

2.  A  practice  or  observance  founded  on  such  a 
belief;  a  rite  or  practice  proceeding  from  excess  of 
scruples  in  religion  ;  the  doing  of  things  not  required 
fby  God,  or  abstaining  from  things  not  forbidden. 

3.  Credulity  regarding  the  supernatural  or  mat- 
iters  beyond  human  powers;  belief  in  the  direct 
.agency  of  superior  powers  in  certain  events;  as  a 
belief  in  witchcraft,  apparitions,  magic,  omens, 
-charms,  or  the  like;  a  belief  that  the  fortunes  of 
individuals  are  or  can  be  affected  by  things  deemed 
lucky  or  unlucky,  or  that  diseases  can  be  cured  by 
-charms,  incantations,  or  the  like. 

‘“It  is  a  silly  superstition,’  he  exclaimed,  when  he 
.heard  that,  at  the  close  of  Lent,  his  palace  was  besieged 
by  a  crowd  of  the  sick.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

4.  Excessive  nicety ;  scrupulous  exactness. 

*su-per-stI'-tion-ist,  s.  [Eng.  superstition ;  -ist.] 
’One  given  to  superstitious  belief  or  practices. 

“Those  blind  superstitionists,  the  Jews.” — More:  Mys¬ 
tery  of  Godl  iness,  p.  417. 

su-per-sti  -tious,  *su-per-sti-ci  ous,  *su-per- 
sty-ci-ous,  *su-per-sty-cy-ous,  a.  [Fr.  super- 
Mitieux,  from  Lat.  super stitiosus,  from  superstition 
superstition  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Believing  in,  holding,  or  addicted  to  supersti¬ 
tion  ;  full  of  idle  fancies  and  scruples  in  regard  to 
.religion;  over  scrupulous  and  rigid  in  religious 
-observances. 

2.  Proceeding  from,  partaking  of,  pertaining  to, 

.  or  characterized  by  superstition  ;  of  the  nature  of 

superstition. 

“Regarded  the  king  with  superstitious  veneration.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

3.  Over-exact;  scrupulous  beyond  need. 

su-per-sti '-tious -ly,  *su-per-sti  -  ci  -  ous  -  li, 

•.adv.  [Eng.  superstitious ;  -ly.\ 

1.  In  a  superstitious  manner  ;  with  extreme  cred- 
i  ulity  in  regard  to  the  agency  of  superior  beings  in 
.  extraordinary  events. 

“The  great  majority  of  those  who  had  voted  for  it  were 
v  zealously  and  even  superstitiously  loyal.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  With  too  much  care;  with  excessive  exactness 
.-or  scruple. 

“Plotinus  rigidly  and  superstitiously  adheres  to  Plato’s 
text  here.” — Cudworth:  Intell.  System,  p.  585. 

tsu-per-sti-tious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  superstitious ; 
- ness. ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  superstitious  ; 

•  superstition. 

su-per-strain,  v.  t.  [Pref.  super-,  and  English 
strain  (q.  v.).]  To  strain  to  excess;  to  overstrain, 
to  overstretch. 

“  In  the  straining  of  a  string,  the  further  it  is  strained 

*  the  less  superstraining  goeth  to  a  note.” — Bacon:  Nat. 
Hist.,  §  182. 

su-per-stra-tum  (pi.  su-per-stra-tg,).  subst. 
Pref.  super-,  and  Eng.  stratum  (q.  v.).]  A  stratum 
ying  or  resting  above  another ;  the  opposite  to 
Substratum. 

su  -per-struct,  v.  t.  [Latin  superstructus,  pa. 
par.  of  superstruo=  to  construct  above  or  on  some¬ 
thing  else:  supers  above,  and  struo=to  build.]  To 
build  upon,  to  erect. 

“That  a  most  holy  life  be  superstructed  upon  a  holy 
and  unreprovable  faith.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.iii., 

<  ser.  4. 

su-per-struc'-tion,  s.  [Superstruct.] 

1.  The  act  of  erecting  or  building  upon. 

2.  That  which  is  erected  or  built  upon  something 
else ;  a  superstructure. 

“These  are  not  the  works  of  nature,  but  superstruct ions 
.  and  additions.” — Pearson:  On  the  Creed,  art.  1. 

su-per-struc'-tive,  a.  [Eng.  superstruct ;  -ive.] 
Built  or  erected  upon  something  else. 

“Nothing  but  the  removing  his  fundamental  error  can 
t  rescue  him  from  the  superstractive,  be  it  never  so  gross.” 
— Hammond. 

*su-per-struct-or,  s.  [Eng.  superstruct;  -or.] 
One  who  builds  on  any  foundation.  (Lit.  &fig.) 

“Was  he  one  of  the  superstructors  or  not?” — North: 
Examen,  p.  193. 

su-per-struc  -ture,  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and  English 
structure  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  A  structure  or  building  erected  on  some¬ 
thing  else ;  especially,  the  building  raised  on  a 
foundation,  as  distinguished  from  the  foundation 

■  itself. 

“In  some  places  the  foundation  costs  more  than  the 
superstructure.” — Howell:  Letters,  bk.  i.,  let.  15. 

2.  Fig. ;  Anything  erected  or  built  up  on  a  founda¬ 
tion  or  basis. 

“He  had  erected  on  that  foundation  a  vast  superstruc¬ 
ture  of  romance.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

II.  Rail.  Eng.:  The  sleepers,  rails,  and  fastenings 
of  a  railway,  as  distinguished  from  the  road-bed. 
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su-per-sub-stan'-tigG  (ti  as  sh),  ad}.  [Prefix 
super-,  and  English  substantial  (q.  v.).]  More  than 
substantial ;  more  than  substance. 

“ Supersubstantial  and  superessential.”— Knox:  On  the 
Lord's  Supper . 

supersubtle  (as  su-per-sut  -el),  ad}.  [Prefix 
super-,  and  English  subtle  (q.  v.).]  Over  subtle;  cun¬ 
ning  or  crafty  in  an  excessive  degree. 

“An  erring  barbarian,  and  a  supersubtle  Venetian.” — 
Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  3. 

*su-per-tem'-por-gl,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
Eng.  temporal  (q.  v.).j 

A.  As  ad}.  Transcending  time;  independent  of 
time. 

B.  As  subst. :  That  which  is  independent  of,  or 
transcends  time. 

“  Three  supertemporals  or  eternals.” — Cudworth :  Intell. 
System,  p.  625. 

su-per-ter-ra  -ne-3-n,  a.  [Formed  from  the 
pref.  super-,  and  Lat.  terra= the  earth,  in  analogy 
with  mediterranean  (q.  v.).J  Above  the  earth. 

*sti-per-ter-rene',  a.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
terrene  (q.  v.).]  Being  above  ground,  or  above  the 
earth ;  superterrestrial. 

su-per-ter-res-tri-gG,  a.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
Eng.  terrestrial  (q.  v.).]  Being  above  the  earth,  or 
above  what  belongs  to  the  earth. 

su-per-ton'-Ic,  s.  Pref.  super-,  and  English 
tonic  (q.  vd.J 

Music :  The  note  next  above  the  key  note ;  the 
second  note  of  the  diatonic  scale ;  thus  in  the  scale 
of  c,  d  is  the  supertonic ;  A 
in  the  scale  of  G,  and  so  on. 

*su-per-to  -tus,  s.  [Lat. 

=over  the  whole.] 

Ancient  Costume :  A  wide 
cloak  or  mantle,  used  as  an 
additionalgarmentby  trav¬ 
elers  and  others  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen¬ 
turies. 

s  u-p  er-tra  g'-Ic-al,  a- 

[Pref.  super-,  and  Eng.  trag¬ 
ical  (q.  v.).J  Tragical  to 
excess. 

su  per-tu  -  ber-a-tion. 

s.  [Pref.  super-;  Eng.  tuber , 
and  suff.  -ation. 

Bot.:  The  production  of 
young  potatoes  from  the 
old  ones  while  still  grow¬ 
ing.  Used  also  of  a  similar 
phenomenon  in  any  other 
tuberous  plant. 

*su-per-tun-ic,  s.  [pref.  super-,  and  Eng.  tunic 
(q.  v.).]  An  upper  tunic  or  gown. 

*su-per-va-ca'-ne-Ous,  a.  [Lat .supervacaneus, 
from  super  -  above,  and  vaco  =  to  make  empty  j 
Superfluous,  unnecessary,  needless ;  serving  to  no 
purpose.  i 

“The  legislation  superadded  .  .  .  would  have  been 
supervacaneous,  and  even  absurd.” — Bishop  Bull:  Worts, 
vol.  ii.,  di8.  6. 

*su-per-ve,-ca’-ne-ous-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  superva¬ 
caneous;  -ly.]  In  a  superfluous  manner;  unneces¬ 
sarily,  needlessly. 

*su-per-va-ca-ne-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  superva¬ 
caneous;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
supervacaneous ;  needlessness,  superfluousness. 

su-per-vene',  v.i.  [Latin  supervenio=  to  come 
over  or  upon :  super= over,  and  venio— to  come.] 

1.  To  come  upon,  as  something  extraneous  or 
additional ;  to  be  added  or  joined. 

“Even  supervening  vice  .  .  .  could  not  easily  re¬ 
move  it.” — Fell:  Life  of  Hammond. 

2.  To  take  place,  to  happen,  to  occur. 

*su-per-ve  -ni-ent,  a.  [Latin  superveniens,  pr. 
par.  of  supervenio=to  supervene  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Coming  as  something  extraneous  or  addi¬ 
tional;  superadvenient,  added,  additional. 

2.  Arising  or  coming  afterward. 

“If  it  were  unjust  to  murder  John,  the  supervenient 
oath  did  not  extenuate  the  fact.”  —  Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xiv. 

su-per-ven  -tion,  s.  [Supervene.]  The  actor 
state  of  supervening. 

‘By  the  supervention  of  a  legal  kindred  inexpected.” — 
Bp.  Hall:  Cases  of  Conscience,  dec.  4,  case  6. 

su-per-vi§-al,  subst.  [En  g.  super  vis  (e) ;  -al.] 
Supervision.  ( Walpole :  Letters,  ii.  445.) 

*su  -per-vl§e,  s.  [Supervise,  v.]  Supervision. 
If  On  the  supervise :  At  sight. 

“That,  on  the  supervise,  no  leisure  bated  .  .  . 

My  head  should  be  struck  oil.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  2. 


supine 

su-per-vif*’,  v.  t.  [Lat.  sttp«r=overr  above,  and 
viso= to  survey,  f  rom  visum,  supin.  of  videos  to  see.] 

1.  To  oversee  for  direction  or  regulation  ;  to  over¬ 
look,  to  inspect,  to  superintend. 

“  M.  Bayle  speaks  of  the  vexation,  of  the  supervising  ot 
the  press,  in  terms  so  feeling  that  they  move  compas- 
sian.” — Congreve. 

* 2 .  To  look  over  so  as  to  peruse ;  to  read,  to  look 
through. 

“  Let  me  supervise  the  canzonet.” 

Shakesp. :  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  i v.  2. 

su-per-vi-§ee',  s.  [Eng.  supervise (e) ;  -ee.]  A 
person  under  police  supervision. 

“Was  charged  with  failing  to  report  himself  as  a 
supervisee.” — London  Evening  Standard. 

su-per-vi'-§ion,  s.  [Supervise.]  The  act  ot 
supervising;  direction,  superintendence. 

“Having  had  the  special  supervision  of  the  whole  Asian 
church.” — Bp.  Hall:  Episcopacy  of  Divine  Right. 

11  Supervision  of  the  Police,  Police  supervision: 
In  some  of  the  states  the  police  exercise  a  degree  of 
supervision  over  known  criminals  and  suspects,  or 
over  gambling  and  prostitution. 

su-per-vl§  -  or,  s.  [Eng.  supervise (e) ;  -or.] 

1.  One  who  supervises;  an  inspector,  a  superin¬ 
tendent. 

“  A  supervisor  may  signify  an  overseer  of  the  poor,  an 
inspector  of  the  customs,  a  surveyor  of  the  highways,  a 
supervisor  of  the  excise.” — Wafts.-  Logick. 

*2.  One  who  looks  ;  a  spectator. 

“Would  you,  the  supervisor,  grossly  gape  on?” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  3. 

*3.  One  who  reads  over,  as  for  correction. 

su-per-vl  -§or-y,  a.  [Eng.  supervis(e) ;  -ory.] 
Pertaining  to,  having,  or  exercising  supervision. 

“The  distribution  of  supervisory  functions  is  a  matter 
of  detail.” — Century  Magazine,  June,  1883,  p.  308. 

*su-per-vlve',  v.  t.  [Lat.  supervivo,  from  super— 
above,  over,  and  vivo— to  live.  Supervive  and  sur¬ 
vive  are  doublets.]  To  live  longer  than  ;  to  survive ; 
to  outlive. 

“Upon  what  principle  can  the  soul  be  imagined  to  be 
naturally  mortal,  or  what  revolutions  in  nature  will  it  not 
be  able  to  resist  and  supervive  t” — Clarke:  Letter  to  Dod- 
•well. 

su-per-vo  lute',  a.  [Prefix  super-,  and  English 
volute  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  The  term  used  when  one  edge  of  anything 
is  rolled  inward,  and  is  enveloped  by  the  opposite 
edge  rolled  in  the  reverse  direction,  as  the  leaves  of 
the  apricot. 

su-per-vol'-ij-tlve,  ad}.  [Prefix  super-;  English 
volut(e),  and  suff.  -ive.] 

Bot.  (of  aestivation) :  Having  the  leaves  super¬ 
volute  (q.  v.). 

su  pl-na  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  supinatio,  from  supino 
=  to  bend  backward  ] 

1.  Tne  act  or  state  of  lying  or  of  being  laid  with 
the  face  upward. 

2.  Tne  movement  in  which  the  forearm  and  hand 
are  carried  outward,  so  that  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  latter  becomes  superior;  the  position  of  the 
hand  extended  outward  with  the  palm  upward. 
Opposed  to  pronation  (q.  v.). 

“They  [the  muscles]  can  perform  .  .  .  flexion,  ex¬ 
tension,  pronation,  supination,  the  tonick  motion,  cir¬ 
cumgyration.” — Smith:  Portrait  of  Old  Age,  p.  62. 

su  -pi-nat-or,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  supino 
=to  place  or  throw  on  the  back.] 

Anat. :  A  name  given  to  two  muscles,  the  supinator 
radii  longus  and  the  supinator  radii  brevis,  which 
turn  the  palm  of  the  hand  upward.  The  latter 
muscle  has  the  greater  influence  in  producing  this 
result. 

sfi'-pme,  sfi-plne’,  a.  &s.  [Lat.  swjomws=back- 
ward,  lying  on  one’s  back;  connected  with  sub= 
under;  cf.  Gr.  hyptios= bent  backward,  lying  on 
one’s  back,  from  hypo=\mdeT ;  Fr.  supin;  Sp.,  Port., 
&  Ital.  supino.] 

A.  Adjective  (pron .  su-pine') : 

1.  Lying  on  the  back  or  with  the  face  upward. 
(Opposed  to  prone.) 

“Black  was  the  covering  too,  where  lay  the  god 
And  slept  supine,  his  limbs  display’d  abroad.” 

Dryden:  Ovid :  Metamorphoses,  x. 

*2.  Leaning  or  inclined  backward  ;  inclined,  slop¬ 
ing.  (Said  of  parts  of  the  earth.)  ( Dryden :  Virgil; 
Georgic  ii.  372.) 

3.  Negligent,  listless,  careless,  heedless,  indolent, 
thoughtless.  ( Cowper :  Progress  of  Error,  9.) 

4.  Characterized  by  or  exhibiting  lisilessness, 
carelessness,  or  supineness. 

“Whose  supine  felicity  but  makes 
In  story  chasms,  in  epoches  mistakes.” 

Dryden;  Astrcea  Redux,  108. 


Supertotus. 
a.  Saxon  woman  in 
Supertotus  (from  Cot¬ 
ton  MS., Claud., B.IV.). 
b.  Figure  of  man  in 
Supertotus  (Sloan  Ms., 
2,435). 


b<nl,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  f. 
-  -clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =bel,  del. 


supinely 
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snpplianca 


B.  A's  substantive  (pron.  s&'-jjthe) :  _  , 

Gram.:  A  part  of  the  Liatih  Verb,  rfehlly  a  verbal 
noun,  similar  to  our  v^fbate  lit  - ing .  It  has  two 
forms  or  cases,  the  first  ettdiffg  in  -mot  is  afijaveus- 
fftive  case;  it  always  follows  verbs  of  fnOtVon,  as 
absit  deambulatum=he  has  gb'ne  to  walk,  Or  he  has 
gone  a-walking.  The  second  supine  ends  in  -m,  and 
is  an  ablative  case,  and  follows  substantives  or 
adjectives,  as  mirabile  d«c£u= wonderful  to  be  told, 
wonderful  to  tell. 

S\L-pIne’-l^,  adv.  [En g.  supine;  -ly.] 

*1.  In  a  supine  manner  or  position  ;  wTith  the  face 
Upward. 

“At  night  fatigued,  while  he  supinely  snored.” 

Francis:  Horace ;  Epistles,  ii.  2. 

2.  Carelessly,  negligently,  heedlessly,  listlessly, 
thoughtlessly.  ( Philips :  Cider,  i.) 
su-plne'-ness,  s.  [Eng .supine;  -ness.] 

*1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  supine ;  the  act 
or  state  of  lying  with  the  face  upwards. 

2.  Negligence,  insolence,  heedlessness,  careless¬ 
ness,  listlessness. 

“  They  feel  overcast 

With  sorrow  and  supineness,  and  so  die.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iii.  44. 

♦su-pin’-I-ty,  *su-pin-i-tie,  s.  [Eng.  supin{e )  ,* 
-ity.}  The  same  as  Supineness  (q.  v.). 

“A  supinity  or  neglect  of  inquiry,  even  of  matters 
whereof  we  doubt.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

*siip  -page  (age  as  lg),  subst.  [Eng.  sap;  -age.'} 
That  which  may  De  supped ;  pottage. 

“For  food  they  had  bread;  for  suppage,  salt;  and  for 
sauce,  herbs.” — Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity,  v.,  §  72. 

♦sup-pal-pa’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  suppalpatus,  pa.  par. 
of  suppalpor—  to  caress  a  little:  su6=under,  little, 
and  palpo=to  caress.]  The  act  of  enticing  by  soft 
Words ;  enticement,  caress. 

“Let  neither  buggs  of  feare,  nor suppalpations  of  favour 
weaken  your  hands.” — Hall:  St.  Paul’s  Combat. 

♦sup-par-asi-ta’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  supparasitatus, 
pa.  par.  of  supparasitor  —  to  play  tne  parasite 
(q.  v.)  ,J  The  act  of  flattery  to  gain  one’s  own  ends ; 
servile  assent  or  approbation. 

“A  galling  truth  shall  have  more  thanks  than  a  smooth¬ 
ing  supparasitation.” — Bishop  Hall:  The  Best  llaryaine. 

*sup-par’-a-site,  v.  t.  [Suppakasitation.J  To 
flatter,  to  cajole;  to  act  the  parasite  to. 
sup-pawn',  s.  [Sepawn.J 

*sup-pe-da’-ne-0us,  a.  [Lat.  suppedaneum—a. 
footstool;  su6=under,  and  pes  (genit.  pedis)  —  the 
foot.]  Placed  or  being  under  the  feet. 

“He  had  slender  legs,  but  increased  by  riding  after 
meals;  that  is,  the  humor  descended  upon  their  pendu- 
losity,  they  having  no  support  or  suppedaneous  stability.” 
—Browne.  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  V.,  ch.  xi  ii. 

*sup-ped’-I-tate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  suppeditatus,  pa. 
par.  of  suppedito :  SMh=under,  and  pes  (genitpedis) 
=the  foot.] 

1.  To  supply,  to  furnish. 

“Those  things  which  there  is  a  logical  possibility  for 
ns  to  do,  and  strength  sufficient  suppeditated.” — Ham¬ 
mond:  Works,  iv.  572. 

2.  To  put  down ;  to  quell,  to  repress. 

“But  also  [Henry  VII.]  repressed  and  suppeditate  the 
cyuile  dissencion  and  interior  stryfe.” — Hall:  Henry  VII. 
(an.  2). 

*sup-ped-i-ta'-tion,  subst.  [Lat.  suppeditatio.} 
[Suppeditate.]  Supply;  aid  afforded;  support. 

“Witness  how  nimble  the  soul  is  to  act  upon  the  sup- 
peditation  of  due  matter.” — More:  Immort  of  the  Soul,  bk. 
iii.,  ch.  xiv. 

sup  -per,  *sop-er,  *soup-er,  *sup-er,  s.  [O.  Fr. 
soper,  super',  Fr.  souper,  prop,  an  infinitive  mood= 
to  sup  (q.  v.),used  as  a  substantive;  cf.  dinner.} 
The  evening  meal ;  the  last  meal  of  the  day. 

“We  hold  a  solemn  supper.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

TT  Lord's  Supper :  [Loed’s  Supper.] 
supper-board,  s.  The  supper-table. 

“  Turned  to  their  cleanly  supper-board.” 

Wordsworth:  Michael. 

supper-time,  s.  The  time  when  supper  is  eaten. 

“And  soon  at  supper-time  I’ll  visit  you.” 

Shakesp. :  Oomedy  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 

*sup  -per,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Suppee,  s. ] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  take  supper ;  to  sup. 

“Once  at  my  suppering  I  plucked  in  the  dusk 

An  apple.”  Hood.  Lycus  the  Centaur. 

B.  Trans. :  To  serve  with  supper. 

“Hester  was  suppering  the  horses.” — Mrs.  Gaskell: 
Sylvia’s  Lovers,  ch.  vi. 

sup  -per-less,  a.  [Eag.  supper;  -less.}  Without 
a  supper ;  wanting  supper. 

“There  will  be  great  rejoicing  and  feasting  round  the 
hitherto  almost  supperless  camp  tire  to-night.” — Field, 
Sept.  25,  1886. 


sup-plant’,  v.  t.  [Fr.  supplanter,  from  Lat.  sup • 
planto— to  put  something  under  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
to  tripup,  to  overthrow:  sup  (for  su6)= under,  and 
planta— the  sole  of  the  foot.] 

*1.  To  trip  up. 

“  His  legs  entwining 
Each  other,  till  supplanted  down  he  fell.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,x.  513. 

2.  To  overthrow ;  to  cause  the  downfall  of. 

“  The  cruel  means  you  practiced  to  supplant  me.” 

Massinger:  Renegado,  iv.  2. 

3.  To  remove,  to  displace ;  to  force  or  drive  away. 

“War  followed  for  revenge,  or  to  supplant 
The  envied  tenants  of  some  happier  spot.” 

Cowper:  Task,  i.  609. 

4.  To  displace  or  remove  by  stratagem  or  craft ;  to 
displace  and  take  the  place  of;  as,  to  supplant  a 
rival  in  the  favor  or  affection. 

*5.  To  root  up  or  out ;  to  displace. 

*sup-plant  s.  [Supplant,  t?.]  Stratagem,  craft, 
trickery. 

“  But  thei  that  worchen  by  supplant.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  ii. 

*sup-plant’-a-rjf,  *sup-plant-e~rie,  s.  [Sup¬ 
plant,  v.}  The  act  of  supplanting. 

“  My  sonne  yet  there  is  the  fifte, 

Whiche  is  conceiued  of  enuie, 

And  cleped  is  supplanter ie.” 

Gower:  C.  A.t  ii. 

siip-plan-ta  -tion,  s.  [Supplant,  v.}  The  act 
of  supplanting. 

sup-plant  -er,  *sup-plant-our,  s.  [Eng.  sup¬ 
plant,  v. ;  -er.}  One  who  supplants  or  displaces. 

“A  treacherous  supplanter  and  underminer  of  the  peace 
of  all  families  and  societies.” — Smith:  Sermons,  vol.  vi., 
ser.  3. 

sup  -ple,  *SOU-ple,  a.  [Fr.  souple,  from  Latin 
supplicem,  accus.  of  supplex=  bending  under,  sub¬ 
missive:  sMh=under,  and  plec-,  base  of  plecto—  to 
fold.] 

1.  Pliant,  flexible,  easily  bent. 

“The  tribute  of  his  supple  knee.” 

Shakesp.:  Bichard  II.,  i.  4. 

2.  Yielding,  compliant,  not  obstinate. 

3.  Capable  of  molding  one’s  self  to  suit  a  pur¬ 
pose  ;  bending  to  the  humor  of  others ;  flattering, 
fawning,  servile. 

“  Sunderland  came  forth  from  the  bad  school  in  which 
he  had  been  brought  up,  cunning,  supple,  shameless,  free 
from  all  prejudices,  and  destitute  of  all  principles. — ” 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

*supple-chapped,  adj.  Having  a  supple  jaw; 
having  an  oily  tongue. 

supple-jack,  s. 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  child’s  ^oy  with  hinged  joints, 
the  motions  of  which  are  generally  controlled  by  a 
mechanical  device. 

II.  Botany: 

1.  Various  Paullinias,  specially  Paullinia  poly- 
phylla,  a  native  of  Jamaica.  The  stalk  is  slender, 
woody,  tough,  and  flexile,  and  ascends  to  a  consider¬ 
able  height.  When  mature,  the  wood  is  cut  down, 
barked,  and  then  converted  into  walking-sticks. 

“Here’s  supple-jack  plenty,  and  store  of  rattan.” 

Cowper:  Sweet  Meat  has  Sour  Sauce. 

2.  Serjania  triternata. 

3.  Cardiospermum  grandiflorum. 

sup -pie,  *sou-ple,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Supple,  a.} 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  supple,  pliant,  or  flexible. 

“Poultices  allaying  pain,  drew  down  the  humours,  and 

suppled  the  parts,  thereby  making  the  passages  wider.” — 
Temple. 

2.  To  make  compliant,  yielding,  submissive,  or 
humble. 

“  A  mother  p  >rsisting  till  she  had  bent  her  daugher’s 
mind,  and  suppled  her  will.” — Locke:  On  Education. 

3.  To  train  for  military  purposes,  as  a  horse. 

*4.  To  soothe. 

“Be  not  afraid,  ye  haue  salues  inoughe  to  souple  that 
sore.” — Eryth:  Workes,  p.  79. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  become  soft, pliant,  and  flexible. 

“The  stones 

Did  first  the  rigor  of  their  kind  expel, 

And  suppled  into  softness  as  they  fell.” 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  i. 
*sup’-ple-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  supple,  a.;  -ly.]  In  a 
supple  manner ;  softly,  pliaintly,  mildly. 

sup'-ple-ment,  s.  [Fr.,from  Lat.  supplementum 
=a  supplement,  a  filling  up;  suppleo= to  fill  up: 
sup  (for  sub)  =under,  and pleo=to  fill.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  An  addition  to  anything,  by  which  its  defects 
are  supplied  and  it  is  made  more  full  and  complete. 
(Frequently  applied  to  an  addition  to  a  book  or 
paper.) 


*2.  Store,  supply.  ,  ,  ...  ... ...  - 

“  WS  had  not  spent 

Our  ruddy  wine  a  ship-board;  supplement 
Of  large  sort  each  man  to  his  vessel  drew.” 

Chapman.  ( Todd .) 

II.  Trigon. :  The  supplement  of  an  angle,  or  of  an 
arc  of  a  circle,  is  the  remainder  obtained  by  sub. 
tracting  the  angle,  or  arc, 
from  180°,  or  two  right 
angles.  If  the  angle  ex¬ 
ceeds  180°  the  supplement 
will  be  negative.  Two  an¬ 
gles  which  are  together 
equal  to  two  night  angles, 
or  two  arcs  which  are  to¬ 
gether  equal  to  180°  or  a 
semicircle,  are  the  supple¬ 
ments  of  each  other. 


sup’-ple-ment,  v.  trans. 

[Supplement,  s.]  To  fill 
up,  supply,  or  complete  by 
additions ;  to  add  some¬ 
thing  to,  as  a  book  or  writ¬ 
ing. 

“He supplements  this  sketch 
by  a  series  of  illustrations.” — 

Baring-Gould:  Myths  of  Middle  Ages. 

sup-ple-ment’-al,  siip-ple-ment'-ar-y,  adject. 
[Eng.  supplement ?  s. ;  -al,  -ary.}  Of  the  nature  of  a 
supplement ;  serving  to  supplement, fill  up,  or  com¬ 
plete  by  additions ;  added  to  supply  what  is  de¬ 
ficient. 


Supplement. 

B  O  Arc;  O  D  Sine;  D  A 
Cosine;  ABF  Quadrant 
at  right  angle;  o  F  Com¬ 
plement  of  an  arc,  or 
difference  between  that 
arc  and  quadrant;  E  B  F 
Semicircle,  180°  ;  C  E 
Supplement  of  an  arc, 
o  r  difference  between 
that  arc  and  semicircle. 


“  A  supplementary  revelation.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.^ 
ch.  xix. 

supplemental-air,  s. 

Physiol. :  Air  which  can  be  driven  out  of  the- 
lungs  by  labored  expiration.  Called  also  Reserve- 
air.  Even  after  its  expulsion,  the  lungs  still  coib- 
tain  residual  air.  {Foster.) 
supplemental-arc,  s.  [Supplement,  II.] 
supplemental-chords,  s.  pi. 

Trigon. :  The  chords  of  supplemental  arcs, 
supplemental-triangle,  subst.  A  spherical  tri¬ 
angle,  formed  by  joining  the  poles  of  three  greafr 
circles. 

supplemental  versed-sine,  s. 

Trigon. :  The  subversed  sine,  or  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  versed  sine  and  the  diameter. 

supplementary-chords,  s.  pi.  In  an  ellipse  or- 
hyperbola,  any  two  chords  drawn  through  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  a  diameter,  and  intersecting  on  the* 
curve. 

sup-ple-men-ta  -tion,  s.  [Eng-  supplement ; 
-ation.}  The  act  of  supplementing,  filling  up,  or>- 
adding  to. 

sup'-ple-ness,  s.  [Eng.  supple,  a. ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  supple,  pliant,  orr 
flexible ;  flexibility,  pliableness. 

“In  all  the  vigor  and  suppleness,  of  early  youth.” — 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Readiness  of  compliance ;.  pliancy;  readiness- 
to  yield  compliance  ;  facility. 

3.  Capability  of  molding  or  adapting  one’s  self' 
to  any  purpose. 

“He  united  the  firm  faith  and  ardent  zeal  of  a  martyr r 
with  the  shrewdness  and  suppleness  at  a  consummate  poli-  • 
tician.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

sup’-ple-tlve,  a.  [Fr.  supplitif,  from  Low  Lat. . 
suppletivus,  from  Lat,  suppletus,  pa.  par.  of  suppled. 
—to  fill  up,  to  supply  (q.  v.).]  Supplying,  supple*- 
tory. 

sup’-ple-tor-^,  a.  &  s,  [Lat.  suppletus ,  pa.  par. . 
of  suppleo=  to  supply  (q.  v.) ;  Ital.  suppletorio.} 

A.  Asadj.:  Supplying  deficiencies  ;  supplemental. 

“  I  have  partly  from  Prynne,  partly  from  my  own  con¬ 
jecture,  supplied  the  mutilated  places  as  well  as  I  could;, 
but  have  included  all  such  suppletory  words  in  crotchets.” 
—  Wharton:  Diary  of  Archbishop  Laud,  p.  53. 

B.  As  subst.:  That  which  i?  to  supply  what  is, 
wanted  ;  that  which  fills  up  deficiencies. 

“They  invent  suppletorics  to  excuse  an  evil  man.?-' 
Jeremy  Taylor :  Sermons,  p.  285. 

suppletory-oath,  s.  [Supplement,  s.,  Ii  2J 
siip-pli  -al,  s.  [Eng.-  supply ;  -al.} 

1.  The  act  of  supplying  ;  supply. 

“Leave  the  supplial  of  the  unconnected  parts  to  his. 
reader’s  sagacity.” — Wavburton.-  Divine  Legation,  bk.  iv-. 
§5. 

2.  That  which  is  supplied. 

*sup-pir-g,n§e  (1) ,  s.  [Eng.  supply;  -ance.} 

1.  The  act  of  supplying;  .assistance. 

2.  That  which  fills  up,  occupies,  or  satisfies ;  sat>«- 
isfaction,  gratification,  diversion,  pastime. 

“Forward,  not  permanent,  sweet,  not  lasting, 

The  perfume  and  suppliance  of  a  minute.” 

Shakesp.-.  Hamlet,  i.  3. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot... 
«r.  wore.  wolf.  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ignite,  ciir,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian.  ce~-e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw- 


'suppliance 
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supportable 


^  sup  -pll-ange  (2),  s.  [Eug.  supplian(t) ;  -ce.] 
The  act  of  supplicating ;  supplication,  entreaty. 

“When  Greece  her  knee  in  suppliance  bent.” 

Halleck. 

sup-pll  -ant  (1),  a.  [Eng.  supply;  -ant.]  Fur- 
'nishing  a  supply  ;  suppletory. 

“To  those  legions  your  levy 
Must  be  suppliant.”  Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iii.  7. 

sup  -pli-ant  (2),  *sup-pli-aunt,  a.  &  .<?.  [Fr. 
suppliant,  pr.  par.  of  supplier ;  Lat.  supplico— to 
supplicate  (q.  y.).] 

A.  Ms  adjective : 

1.  Entreating,  supplicating,  beseeching;  asking 
earnestly  and  humbly. 

“He  was  rather  suppliant  than  victorious.”—  Sidney : 
Arcadia,  bk.  iii. 

i  2.  Manifesting  or  expressing  entreaty  or  suppli¬ 
cation. 


“  To  bow  and  sue  for  grace 
With  suppliant  knee,  and  deify  his  power.” 

Milton :  P.  L.,  i.  112. 

B.  As  subst.:  One  who  supplicates;  a  humble 
'petitioner;  one  who  begs  earnestly  and  humbly  ;  a 
■supplicant.  Iu  law,  the  actor  in  or  a  party  prefer¬ 
ring  a  petition  of  right.  (  Wharton.) 

“He  was  soon  surrounded  by  flatterers  and  suppliants." 
' — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 


sup'-pli-ant-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  suppliant  (2);  - ly .] 
An  a  suppliant  manner  ;  like  a  suppliant. 


U 

139. 


Suppliantly  implore  the  divine  mercy. 


■Student, 


i. 


sup'-pli-ant-ness,  s.  [Eng .  suppliant ; -ness.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  suppliant. 

*sup  -pH-ciin-gy,  subst.  [Eng.  supplicant) ;  -cy.) 
'.The  act  of  supplicating ;  supplication,  suppliance. 

sup  -pli-c<j,nt,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  supplicans,  pr.  par. 
of  supplico^  to  supplicate  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Asadj.:  Entreating,  begging,  or  asking  ear¬ 
nestly  ;  suppliant. 

“They  offered  to  this  council  their  letters  supplicant ." 

' — Bp.  Bull:  Corruptions  of  Church  of  Rome. 

B.  As  subst.:  One  who  supplicates;  a  humble 
petitioner ;  one  who  asks  earnestly  and  humbly ;  a 
suppliant. 

“Abraham,  instead  of  indulging  the  supplicant  in  his 
desire  of  new  evidence,  refers  him  to  what  his  brethren 
had.” — Atterbury :  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  2. 


sup'-pli-C5int-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  supplicant;  • ly.\ 
In  a  supplicating  manner  ;  like  a  supplicant. 

sup-pli-cat,  subst.  [Lat.=he  supplicates.]  In 
English  Universities,  a  petition  ;  specif.,  a  written 
application  with  a  certificate  that  the  requisite 
conditions  have  been  complied  with. 


siip  -pli-cate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  supplicatus,  pa. 
par.  of  supplico,  from  supplex  (genit.  supplicis)  = 
bending  down,  suppliant;  French  supplier ;  Sp. 
ssuplicar;  Ital .  supplicare.)  [Supple,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  beg  or  ask  for  earnestly  and  humbly ;  to 
entreat  for;  to  seek  by  earnest  and  humble  prayer. 

“  Whose  mercy  the  most  opulent  of  us  all  must  one  day 
supplicate.” — Knox:  Education  of  the  Poor. 

2.  To  address  in  prayer ;  to  call  upon  humbly. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  make  supplication;  to  beg  or 
petition  earnestly  and  humbly. 

“Vain  is  each  threat  or  supplicating  prayer.” 

Byron:  Elegy  on  Newstead  Abbey. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  supplicate  and  to 
beg,  see  Beg. 

*sup  -pll-cate,  s.  [Supplicate,  v.)  The  same 
=as  Supplicat  (q.  v.). 

“This  year  was  a  supplicate  made  for  George  Carew  to 
.have  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  conferred  on  him.” — 
Wood:  Fasti  Oxon.,  vol.  i. 

Bup  -pli-cat-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Supplicate,  v.) 

sup'-pll-cat-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  supplicating; 
•ly.)  In  a  supplicating  manner;  as  a  suppliant. 

“  He  also  gesticulated,  sometimes  wildly,  sometimes 
■supplicat ingly.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

sup-pll-ca'-tion,  subst.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  supplica- 
tionem,  accus.  of  supplicatio,  from  supplicatus,  pa. 
par.  of  supplico— to  supplicate  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp .  suppli- 
cacion.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  supplicating;  humble  and  earnest 
petition  or  prayer  in  worship. 

“Praying  with  all  prayer  and  supplication,  with  all 
perseverance  and  supplication  for  all  saints.” — Ephes. 
vi.  18. 


2.  A  petition  ;  an  earnest  and  humble  request  or 
prayer. 

“  By  the  tears  and  abject  supplications  at  Whitehall.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 


II.  Roman  Antiquities :  A  religious  solemnity  of 
thanksgiving  to  the  gods  on  the  occasion  of  a  great 
victory  gained,  or  in  times  of  public  danger  or  dis¬ 
tress. 

sup’-pli-cat-or,  s.  [Latin.]  One  who  suppli¬ 
cates  ;  a  supplicant. 

“Well  fare  that  bold  supplicator  to  Queen  Elizabeth.” 
—Bishop  Hall:  Episcopacy  of  Divine  Bight. 

sup'-pli-cat-or-y,  a.  [En g.  supplicat {e) ;  -o?7/.] 
Containing,  or  of  the  nature  of  supplication  ;  hum¬ 
ble,  earnest,  petitionary. 

“Being  all  supplicatory  prayers.” — Howell:  Letters,  bk. 
ii.,  let.  67. 

*sup-pll-ca’-vlt,  s.  [Lat.=he  has  begged.] 

Eng.  Law:  A  writ  formerly  issuing  out  of  the 
British  Courts  of  King’s  (or  Queen’s)  Bench  or 
Chancery,  for  taking  the  surety  of  the  peace  against 
a  man. 

*sup-plie,  *sup-pli-en,  v.  t.  [Fr.  supplier.)  To 
supplicate. 

“And  if  thou  wolt  shinen  with  dignities,  thou  muste 
besechen  and  supplien  [ supplicabis ]  hem,  that  yeuen  the 
dignities.”—  Chaucer:  Boecius,  bk.  iii. 

sup-pll'-er,  s.  [Eng.  supply,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  supplies. 

“Saul  might  set  up  for  a  supplier  of  the  fault  of 
Joshua.” — Stackhouse:  Hist.  Bible. 

sup-ply',  *  sup  ploy,  *  sup-ploye,  v.  t.  [Fr. 

supplier;  from  Lat.  suppleo= to  fill  up:  sup  (for 
sub)  =  up,  and  pleo  =  to  till ;  Sp.  suplir;  Port,  sup- 
prir;  Ital .  supplire.) 

*1.  To  fill  up  as  any  deficiencies  occur ;  to  recruit. 

“Out  of  the  fry  of  these  rakehell  horseboys  are  their 
kearn  supplied  and  maintained.” — Spenser:  State  of  Ire¬ 
land. 

2.  To  furnish  with  what  is  wanted ;  to  afford  or 
furnish  a  sufficiency  for  ;  to  provide ;  to  make  pro¬ 
vision.  (Often  followed  by  with  before  that  which 
is  supplied.) 

“So  rich,  so  throng’d,  so  drain’d,  and  so  supplied 
As  London.”  Cowper:  Task,  i.  720. 

3.  To  strengthen  by  additions  ;  to  reinforce. 

“Macdonwald  .  .  .  from  the  western  isles 
Of  kerns  and  gallowgl  asses  is  supplied.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  2. 

*4.  To  gratify  the  desire  of ;  to  content. 

“Did  supply  thee  at  thy  garden-house.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  v. 

B.  To  give,  to  grant,  to  furnish,  to  provide. 

“But  nearer  care  (O  pardon  it  !)  supplies 
Sighs  to  my  breast  and  sorrow  to  my  eyes.” 

Prior:  Celia  to  Damon. 

*6.  To  serve  instead  of ;  to  fill  or  take  the  place  of. 

“Where  burning  ships  the  banish’d  sun  supply. 

And  no  light  shines  but  that  by  which  men  die.” 

Waller:  Instructions  to  a  Painter,  121. 

7.  To  fill  up;  particularly  applied  to  places  that 
have  become  vacant. 

“I  being  absent,  and  my  place  supplied.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  3. 

sup-ply  ,  s.  [Supply,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  supplying,  providing,  or  furnishing 
what  is  wanted  ;  provision  ;  cure  of  deficiencies. 

“  Why  are  useful  things  good  ?  because  they  minister 
to  the  supply  of  our  wants  and  desires.” — Search:  Light  of 
Nature,  vol.  i.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xxvii. 

2.  That  which  is  supplied  ;  a  sufficiency  or  pro¬ 
vision  of  things  needed  ;  a  quaetity,  stock,  or  store 
of  things  on  hand. 

3.  Especially  in  the  plural,  the  stock  of  provis¬ 
ions  necessary  to  supply  the  wants  of  an  army  or 
other  large  body  of  persons;  necessaries  collected; 
stores. 

*4.  Additional  troops,  reinforcements,  succor. 

“  The  Earl  of  Salisbury  craveth  supply.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  1. 

5.  One  who  takes  the  place  of  another ;  a  substi¬ 
tute.  (Used  especially  of  a  minister  or  student 
who  does  duty  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  pastor. 
When  the  engagement  is  for  a  definite  period  the 
clergyman  is  called  a  stated  supply.) 

6.  A  grant  of  money  provided  by  a  national  assem¬ 
bly  to  meet  the  expenses  of  government. 

“That  paragraph  of  the  king’s  speech  which  related  to 
supply  preceded  the  paragraph  wlii  ;h related  to  the  test.” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

][  Supply  and  demand: 

Polit.  Econ. :  Demand  means  the  quantity  of  a 
given  article  which  would  be  taken  at  a  given  price. 
Supply  means  the  quantity  of  that  article  which 
could  be  had  at  that  price.  ( F .  A.  Walker.) 

*sup-ply  ’-aut,  a.  [Eng .  supply ; -ant.)  Supple¬ 
tory,  auxiliary,  supplemental. 

*sup-ply  ment,  s.  [Eng.  supply;  -ment.)  The 
furnishing  or  provision  of  further  supplies  ;  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  supply. 


*Sup-p8ne',  v.  t.  [Latin  suppono,  from  sup  (foi 
Hub)  =  under,  and  pono  =  to  place.]  To  suppose 
(q.v.). 

sup-port’,  v.  t.  [Fr.  supporter,  from  Lat.  supporto 
=to  carry,  bring,  or  convey  to  a  place ;  in  Low  Lat. 
=  to  endure,  to  sustain  ;  sup  (for  sw6)=under,  and 
porto— to  carry;  Sp.  sup  or  tar,  soportar;  Port .  sup- 
portar,  soportar;  Ital.  sopportare.) 

1.  To  bear  up,  to  sustain,  to  prop  up;  to  keep 
from  falling  or  sinking. 

‘‘Support  him  by  the  arm.” 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

2.  To  uphold  by  aid,  encouragement,  or  counte 
nance ;  to  keep  from  fainting,  yielding,  or  giving 
way. 

“  But  waged  with  death  a  lasting  strife. 
Supported  by  despair  of  life.” 

Cowper:  The  Castaway. 

3.  To  back  up  by  being  in  readiness  to  come  to  the 
aid  of ;  as,  One  regiment  supports  another. 

*4.  To  endure  without  being  overcome;  to  bear 
up  under;  to  endure,  to  sustain. 

“I  a  heavy  interim  shall  support 
By  his  dear  absence.”  Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  3. 

5.  To  be  able  to  furnish  funds  for,  or  the  means  of 
continuing ;  to  be  able  to  meet ;  to  meet,  to  incur. 

“The  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  which  the  king’s 
highness  necessarily  hath  been  compelled  to  support  and 
sustain.” — Burnet:  Records,  vol.  i.,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  ii.  (Note 
31.) 

6.  To  be  able  to  carry  on  ;  to  be  able  to  continue; 
as,  to  support  a  war,  contest,  or  argument. 

7.  To  maintain  with  the  necessary  means  of  liv¬ 
ing  ;  to  provide  for ;  to  provide  with  a  livelihood ; 
as,  to  support  a  son  at  college. 

8.  To  keep  up  by  nutriment;  to  nourish,  to  sus¬ 
tain  ;  as,  to  support  life. 

9.  To  keep  up  in  reputation  ;  to  sustain,  to  main¬ 
tain  ;  as,  to  support  a  good  character. 

10.  To  take  the  part  or  character  of ;  to  represent 
on  the  stage ;  to  act ;  as,  to  support  a  character  in  a 
play. 

11.  To  verify,  to  substantiate,  to  bear  out,  to  make 
good,  to  maintain. 

“The  question  .  .  .  is  whether  the  mystery  be  sup- 
ported  by  evidence.” — Gilpin:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  2. 

12.  To  assist,  to  aid,  to  help,  to  further,  to  second ; 
as,  to  support  a  party. 

13.  To  maintain  ;  to  defend  successfully  ;  to  vindi¬ 
cate,  to  uphold ;  as,  to  support  one’s  own  cause. 

14.  To  accompany  as  an  honorary  assistant;  to 
uphold  or  aid  by  attendance  on. 

15.  To  second  or  back  up,  as  a  proposal  or  motion 
at  a  public  meeting. 

IT  (1)  To  support  arms : 

Mil. :  To  carry  the  rifle  vertically  at  the  left 
shoulder,  supported  by  having  the  hammer-rest  on 
the  left  forearm,  which  is  passed  across  the  breast. 

(2)  To  support  a  rule : 

Law:  To  argue  in  answer  to  the  arguments  of 
the  party  who  has  shown  cause  against  a  rule  nisi. 

sup-port', s.  [Support,  v.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act,  operation,  or  state  of  supporting,  up¬ 
holding,  sustaining,  or  keeping  from  falling  or 
sinking;  sustaining  effect  or  power. 

2.  That  which  supports,  upholds,  maintains,  or 
keeps  from  falling;  as — 

(1)  A  stand,  frame,  prop,  pillar,  base,  foundation, 
or  the  like,  on  which  anything  stands. 

(2)  That  which  maintains  life;  sustenance;  nec¬ 
essaries  of  life. 

(3)  Maintenance,  subsistence,  livelihood. 

“A  thousand  pounds  a  year,  annual  support 

Out  of  his  grace  he  adds.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  8. 

(4)  One  who  or  that  which  supports  or  main¬ 
tains  a  person,  family,  &c.  •  as,  He  is  the  support  of 
the  family ;  agriculture  is  their  chief  support. 

(5)  That  which  upholds  or  relieves;  aid,  help, 
succor,  assistance ;  specifically,  troops  in  reserve  to 
support  and  back  up  those  in  front. 

(6)  Aid,  countenance ;  assistance  by  speaking  or 
acting;  as,  He  gave  his  support  to  the  motion. 

3.  The  maintenance,  sustaining,  or  keeping  up  of 
anything,  without  allowing  it  to  sink,  fall,  decline, 
or  give  way  ;  as,  the  support  of  health,  the  support 
of  spirits,  courage,  or  the  like. 

II.  Law:  The  right  of  a  person  to  have  his  build¬ 
ings  or  other  landed  property  supported  by  hia 
neighbor’s  house  or  land. 

j[  Points  of  support :  [Point,  s.,  18.] 

sup-port-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  support,  v. ;  -able.) 

*1.  Capable  of  being  supported,  upheld,  sustained, 
or  kept  up. 

2.  Capable  of  being  borne,  endured,  or  tolerated; 
tolerable,  bearable,  endurable. 

“The  loss  of  all 

That  can  ennoble  man,  and  make  frail  iife, 

Short  as  it  is,  supportable.” — Cowper:  Task,  v.  604. 

3.  Capable  of  being  supported,  maintained,  or  de¬ 
fended  ;  as,  An  opinion  or  statement  is  supportable. 


•tofiil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghm,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  dgl. 
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sup-port '-a-ble-ness,  s.  [English supportable  ; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  supportable. 

“It  hath  an  influence  on  the  supportableness  of  the 
burthen.” — Hammond:  Works,  iv.  477. 

sup-port'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  supportab(le) ;  -ly.] 
In  a  supportable  manner. 

*sup-pbrt’-gm§e,  s.  [Eng.  support,  v. ;  -ance.] 

1.  That  which  supports  or  upholds;  support, 

prop. 

“  Give  seme  eupportance  to  the  bending  twigs.” 

ShaJcesp.:  Richard  II.,  iii.  4. 

2.  That  which  keeps  from  falling  or  sinking; 
maintenance. 

*■  Draw  for  the  supportance  of  his  vow.” 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

♦sup-pbr-ta'-tion,  sup-por-ta-ci-on,  s.  [Eng. 
support ;  - ation .]  Support,  maintenance. 

‘‘The  firm  promises  and  supportations  of  a  faithful 
God.” — Bishop  Hall:  Remains,  p.  385. 

sup-port -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Suppoet,  v.  J 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

Her. :  Applied  to  an  ordinary  that  has  another 
tinder  it,  by  way  of  support ;  as,  a  chief  supported. 

sup-pbrt -er,  s.  [Eng.  support ;  -er.  ] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  supports  or  maintains ;  as — 

(1)  One  who  supports,  upholds,  or  keeps  from 
falling  or  sinking.  ( Cowper :  Task,  i.  479.) 

(2)  One  who  gives  aid,  assistance,  or  counte¬ 
nance  ;  an  advocate,  a  defender. 

“  Regarding  the  English  and  French  as  the  principal 
literary  supporters  of  the  present  age.” — Goldsmith:  Po¬ 
lite  Learning;  ch.  vii. 

]3)  An  adherent ;  one  who  sides  with  a  party. 

v  (4)  A  sustainer,  a  comforter. 

“The  saints  have  a  companion  and  supporter  in  all 
their  miseries.” — South. 


(5)  One  who  accompanies  another  on  some  public 
occasion  as  an  aid  or  attendant;  one  who  seconds, 
supports  or  strengthens;  as,  a  chairman  of  a  meet¬ 
ing  and  his  supporters. 

*  2.  That  which  supports  or  upholds ;  a  prop,  a 
support,  a  base,  a  pillar,  a  foundation,  or  the  like. 

“  They  have  no  seats  nor  any  other  supporters  on  the 
inside,  than  several  round  sticks.” — Cook:  Third  Voyage, 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  iii. 


A 
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II.  Technically: 

1.  Her.:  A  figure  on  each  side  of  a  shield  of  arms, 
appearing  to  support  the  shield.  They  may  be  figures 
of  beasts  or  birds, 
real  or  fabulous,  or 
of  men,  sometimes 
naked  and  sometimes 
clad  in  armor.  _  They 
may  have  orginated 
in  the  ceremonial 
bearing  of  the  knight¬ 
ly  shield  to  tourna¬ 
ments  and  jousts  by 
squires  or  retainers 
of  a  noble  house. 

2.  Shipbuilding: 

_  (1)  A  knee-piece  of 

ben ea th^th 6° c a thea  Arms  with  Supporters, 

to  reinforce  it  when  sustaining  the  weight  of  the 
anchor. 

(2)  A  piece  bolted  to  the  hounds  of  a  mast  for 
supporting  the  trestle-tree. 

3.  Surg. :  A  broad,  elastic,  or  cushioned  band  or 
truss  for  the  support  of  any  part  or  organ ;  as,  an 
abdominal  supporter. 

♦sup-port -ful,  ♦sup-port  -f  ull,  adj.  [English 
support;  -full.]  Abounding  with  support;  giving 
abundance  of  support. 

“Our  swords 

Have  slain  a  cities  most  supportfull  lords.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xxiii. 

sup-port -less,  a.  [Eng.  support;  -Zess.]  Des¬ 
titute  of  support ;  having  no  support. 

“The  frog,  supportless,  writhes  upon  the  ground.” 

Parnell:  Battle  of  Frogs  and  Mice,  iii. 

*  sup  port -ment,  s.  [English  support;  ■ mart .] 
Support. 

“Prelatyin  her  fleshly  supportments.” — Milton:  Reason 
of  Church  Government,  bk.  ii. ,  ch.  iii. 

♦sup-port  ’-r ess,  s.  [English  support ; -ress.]  A 
female  supporter. 


sup-po§'-£-ble,  ♦sup-po§e'-a-ble,  a.  [English 
suppos(e) ;  - able .]  Capable  of  being  supposed  or 
imagined  to  exist. 

“Every  one  of  these  things  is  rationally  supposeable.” — 
Sec  her:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  17. 


Sup-po§  -al,  ♦sup-pos-all,  subst.  [English  sup- 
pos(e) ;  - al .]  The  act  of  supposing  something  to 
exist;  supposition,  opinion,  belief. 

“Holding  a  weak  supposal  of  onr  worth.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  2. 


sup-po§e',  v.  t.  &  i.  [French  supposer,  from  sup 
(Lat.  suh)=under,  andposer=to  place.] 

A.  Transitive. 

*1.  To  place  or  substitute,  as  one  thing  by  fraud 
in  the  place  of  another.  (A  Latinism.) 

2.  To  lay  down  without  proof ;  to  advance  by  way 
of  argument  or  illustration  without  maintaining 
the  truth  of  the  position ;  to  imagine  or  admit  to 
exist  for  the  sake  of  argument  or  illustration ;  to 
assume  to  bo  true  or  to  exist ;  to  assume  hypothet¬ 
ically  ;  to  state  as  a  proposition  or  fact  that  may 
exist  or  be  true,  though  not  known  or  believed  to 
exist  or  be  true. 

“  Suppose  he  should  relent, 

And  publish  grace  to  all.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  237. 

3.  To  imagine ;  to  be  of  opinion ;  to  think  or  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  the  case ;  to  presume. 


“Who  losing,  or  supposing  1  ost, 

The  good  on  earth  they  valued  most.” 

Cowper:  Annus  Mircibilis. 


4.  To  form  in  the  mind ;  to  figure  to  one’s  self ;  to 
imagine. 

“More  furious  raging  broils 
Than  can  be  imagined  or  supposed.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  1. 


5.  To  require  to  exist  or  be  true ;  to  imply ;  to 
presuppose  ;  to  involve  by  inference. 

“This  supposeth  something,  without  evident  ground.” 
— Hale:  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  or  form  suppositions;  to 
imagine,  to  think. 

“  These  are  not  drunken,  as  ye  suppose.” — Acts  ii.  15. 

*sup-p6§e,  s.  [Suppose,  v.]  Supposition;  posi¬ 
tion  without  proof ;  opinion,  belief. 

“We  come  short  of  our  suppose  so  far, 

That  after  sev’n  years1  siege,  yet  Troy  walls  stand.” 

Shakesp..-  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 

Sup-po§ed’,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Suppose,  v .] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.  ;  _Laid  down  or  imagined  as  existing 
or  true ;  imagined,  believed. 

supposed-bass,  s. 

Music:  Any  bass  note  in  an  inverted  chord,  as 
contradistinguished  from  the  real  bass,  root,  or 
generator,  as  the  bass  notes  E  or  G  in  the  inverted 
common  chord  of  c. 


sup-p5§  -ed-ly,  adv.  [En g.  supposed;  -ly.]  By 
Supposition;  presumedly. 

“A  bit  of  supposedly  good  private  water.” — London 
Morning  Advertiser. 

Sup-po§’-er,  s.  [Eng.  suppos(e),v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
supposes. 

Sup-po-§l'-tion,  s.  [French,  from  Lat.  supposi- 
tionem,  accus.  of  suppositio— a  substitution,  a  sup¬ 
position,  from  suppositus,  pa.  par.  of  suppono=to 
place  under,  to  substitute:  sup  (for  s«6)=under, 
and pono=to  place ;  Sp.  suposicion.] 

1.  The  act  of  supposing;  the  laying  down  of  an 
hypothesis ;  reasoning  by  hypothesis. 

“But  all’s  not  true  that  supposition  saith.” 

Drayton:  Barons  Wars,  iii. 

2.  That  which  is  supposed  or  assumed  hypothetic- 
ally  ;  an  assumption,  an  hypothesis. 

“He  had  used  language  which  was  quite  unintelligible 
except  on  the  supposition  that  he  had  a  guilty  knowledge 
of  the  contents.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

3.  A  surmise,  a  conjecture,  a  guess. 

*4.  An  imagination,  a  conceit. 

“  And  in  that  glorious  supposition  think 
He  gains  by  death  that  hath  such  means  to  die.” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 

Sup-p8-§I'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  supposition ; -al.] 
Founded  or  based  upon  supposition  ;  hypothetical, 
supposed. 

“It  is  not  absolute,  but  only  suppositional.” — South: 
Sermons,  vol.  ix.,  ser.  11. 

Sup-po§-I-tI'-tJOUS,  a.  [Latin  suppositicius= 
false,  f  raudulentlj  ;ubstituted.  from  suppositus.  pa. 
par.  of  suppono=  >  place  under,  to  substitute.] 
[Supposition.] 

1.  Not  genuine;  fraudulently  substituted  for 
something  else ;  put  by  trick  in  the  place  or  charac¬ 
ter  of  another ;  counterfeit. 

“  There  seem  to  be  some  Orphic  verses  supposititious, 
as  well  as  there  were  Sibylline.”— Cudworth:  Intell.  Sys¬ 
tem,  p.  300. 

*2.  Founded  upon  supposition ;  hypothetical,  sup¬ 
posed. 

“Some  alterations  in  the  globe  tend  rather  to  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  earth,  and  its  productions,  than  their  destruc¬ 
tion,  as  all  these  supposititious  ones  manifestly  would 
do.”—  Woodward. 


Sup-po§-i-tI  -tiOUS-ly,  adv.  [English  supposi¬ 
titious;  -ly.]  .  . 

1.  In  a  supposititious  manner ;  spuriously ;  noc 
genuinely.  .  . 

*2.  Hypothetically ;  by  supposition. 

“ Suppos ititiously  he  derives  it  from  the Xiunae  Montes.” 
— Sir  F.  Herbert:  Travels,  p.  31. 

sup-po§-i-tI'-tious-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  supposi¬ 
titious  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sup¬ 
posititious. 

sup-po§'-I-tIve,  a.  &  s.  [Suppose,  v.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Including  or  implying  supposition;: 
supposed. 

“As  to  continuatives,  they  are  either  suppositive,  such 
as — if;  or  positive,  such  as — because,  therefore,  as,  Ac.”— 
Harris:  Hermes,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  word  denoting  or  implying  suppo¬ 
sition. 

“The  suppositives  denote  connection,  but  assert  not 
actual  existence.” — Harris;  Hermes,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i- 

Sup-po§  -I-tive-ly,  adv.  [English  suppositive  ;. 
•ly.]  With,  by,  or  upon  supposition. 

“The  unreformed  sinner  may  have  some  hope  supiposii - 
tively,  if  he  do  change  and  repent.” — Hammond. 

Sup-po§ -l-tor,  s.  [Lat.  suppositus,  pa.  par.  of 
suppono=  to  lay  under.] 

1.  An  aid  (?),  an  inferior  (?). 

“Mountebanks,  empirics,  quack-salvers,  mineralists, 
wizards,  alchymists,  cast  apothecaries,  old  wives  and  bar¬ 
bers,  are  all  suppositors  to  the  right  worshipful  doctor,  as 
I  take  it.” — Fora.  Lover’s  Melancholy,  i.  2. 

2.  A  suppository. 

“Clysters,  suppositors,  and  a  barbarous  pothecary’s 
bill.” — Dryden:  Sir  Martin  Marr-all,  iv. 

sup-po§-I-tor-y, s.  [Lat.  suppositorius=p\aced 
under  ;  Fr.  suppositoire .] 

1.  A  plug  to  hold  back  hemorrhoidal  protrusions. 

2.  A  medicinal  ball  introduced  into  the  vagina  or 
rectum. 

If  The  chief  suppositories  are  tannic  acid,  mer¬ 
cury,  lead,  opium,  and  morphia. 

*sup-p6§  -tire,  s.  [Eng.  suppos(e) ;  -ure.]  Sup¬ 
position,  hypothesis. 

sup-press',  *sup-presse,  v.  t.  [Lat.  suppressus, 
pa.  par.  of  supprimo=to  press  under,  to  suppress: 
sup  (for  .sail) =under,  and  premo—  to  press.] 

1.  To  overpower,  to  crush,  to  subdue ;  to  reduce 
to  subjection. 

“  Great  Hercules  .  .  .  wholly  did  suppresse 
Onr  haplesse  princes.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xi. 

2.  To  put  down  ;  to  subdue,  to  quell. 

“Every  rebellion,  when  it  is  suppressed,  doth  make  the 
subject  weaker,  and  the  prince  stronger.” — Davies:  On 
Ireland. 

3.  To  keep  in  or  back  ;  to  restrain  from  utterance 
or  vent. 

“  The  maid,  with  smile  suppressed  and  sly, 

The  toil  unwonted  saw  him  try.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  24. 

4.  To  keep  back  or  hinder  from  circulation ;  to 
stop,  to  stifle. 

“They  were  not  powerful  enough  to  suppress  news¬ 
papers  right  and  left.”— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

5.  To  retain  without  disclosure;  to  conceal;  to 
keep  back. 

“Still  she  suppresses  the  name,  and  this  keeps  him  in 
a  pleasing  suspense.” — Broome;  On  the  Odyssey. 

6.  To  retain  without  making  public;  as,  to  sup¬ 
press  a  letter  or  manuscript. 

7.  To  stop  by  remedial  means ;  as,  to  suppress  a 
hemorrhage  or  the  like. 

*8.  To  supplant,  to  displace. 

“To  crown  himself  king,  and  suppress  the  prince.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  3. 

sup-press'-er,  s.  [English  suppress;  -er.]  One 
who  suppresses ;  a  suppressor. 

sup-press'-I-ble,  a.  [English  suppress ;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  suppressed;  possible  to  be  sup¬ 
pressed. 

sup-pres’-sibn  (ss  as  sh),  s.  [Fr.,from  Latin 

suppressionem,  accusative  of  suppressio,  from  sup¬ 
pressus,  pa.  par.  of  supprimo— to  suppress  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  suppressing,  crushing,  destroying, 
putting  down,  or  quelling. 

“The  suppression  of  idolatry  in  the  Roman  empire* 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  church  upon  it* 
ruins,  was  an  event  the  most  wonderful  in  the  Gentile 
world-” — Bp.  Horsley:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  7. 

2.  The  state  of  being  suppressed,  crushed,  de¬ 
stroyed,  or  quelled. 

3.  The  act  of  retaining  or  keeping  back  from 
utterance,  vent,  disclosure,  or  circulation. 

4.  The  act  of  retaining  or  keeping  back  from  pub¬ 
lic  notice. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p8t» 

or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu,=  kw. 


suppressionist 
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supratrochlear 


5.  The  stoppage,  obstruction,  or  morbid  retention 
of  discharges. 

*11.  Gram. :  Omission,  ellipsis ;  as,  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  a  word  or  words  in  a  sentence. 

If  (1)  Suppression  of  monasteries : 

Church  Hist. :  The  closing  of  religious  houses  and 
the  appropriation  of  their  revenues  to  other  pur¬ 
poses.  There  have  been  many  hostile  suppressions, 
and  suppressions  carried  out  with  the  approbation 
of  the  Roman  See.  Of  the  former  class  the  most 
considerable  were :  (1)  in  England  (1535-40) ;  (2)  in 
France,  during  the  Revolution  (by  a  law  passed  in 
February,  1790) ;  (3)  In  Italy  (commenced  by  the 
Sardinian  Government  in  1855),  and  (4)  in  Germany. 
Of  the  latter  class  were  the  suppressions  in  Eng¬ 
land  of  religious  houses  that  their  revenues  might 
be  transferred  to  Jesus,  Christ’s,  and  St.  John’s 
Colleges  at  Cambridge ;  still  later,  those  in  favor  of 
Christ  Church  and  Brasenose,  Oxford. 

(2)  Suppression  of  parts  of  a  flower: 

Bot. :  A  term  used  when  parts  which  normally 
Delong  to  a  flower  are  wanting. 

(3)  Suppression  of  the  menses : 

Path. :  A  kind  of  amenorrhcea  in  which  the  flux 
naving  been  properly  established  becomes  prema¬ 
turely  arrested. 

(4)  Suppression  of  urine: 

Path. :  Retention  of  the  urine.  It  may  arise  from 
mechanical  obstruction  caused  by  a  calculus  or  a 
tumor,  from  blood  poisoning,  in  cholera,  scarlatina, 
and  the  more  malignant  fevers,  or  from  hysteria. 

*sup-pres'~si6n-ist  (ss  as  sh),  subst.  [En g.  sup¬ 
pression;  -ist. ]  One  who  supports  or  advocates 
suppression. 

.  sup-press '-Ive,  a.  [Eng.  suppress;  -ive.]  Tend¬ 
ing  to  suppress  ;  suppressing ;  keeping  down. 

sup-press -or,  s.  [Eng.  suppress;  -or.]  One 
who  suppresses,  quells,  or  subdues;  one  who  pre¬ 
vents  utterance,  disclosure,  or  circulation. 

sup  -py-rate,  v.  i.  db  t.  [Latin  suppuratus ,  pa. 
par.  of  suppuro= to  gather  pus  underneath:  sup 
(for  sw6)=under,  andpws  (genit.  pitris)=pus.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  grow  to  pus ;  to  generate  pus. 

*B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  generate  pus. 

“In  the  space  of  three  weeks  it  suppurated  it.” — Wise¬ 
man:  Surgery,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iv. 

siip-py-ra  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  suppura- 
tionem ,  accus.  of  suppuratio,  from  suppuratus ,  pa. 
par.  of  suppuro= to  suppurate  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  process  of  producing  pus  or  purulent  mat¬ 
ter,  as  in  a  wound  or  abscess. 

Tf  An  important  part  in  this  process  is  played  by 
bacteria. 


supra-coralline,  a. 

Geol.:  Resting  upon  coralline  beds.  Applied  to 
such  portions  of  the  beds  above  the  Middle  Oolite 
as  are  found  naturally  resting  upon  it,  or  are  in 
some  way  connected  with  the  upper  part  of  the  for¬ 
mation.  They  are  not  very  fossiliferous.  ( Ether¬ 
idge .) 

supra-costal,  adj.  Lying  or  situated  above  or 
upon  the  ribs  ;  as,  the  supra-costal  muscles. 

supra-decompound,  a. 

Bot.  :  Having  various  compound  divisions  or  ram¬ 
ifications.  In  leaves  it  is  used  of  those  whose 
petiole  bears  secondary  petioles,  as  the  leaf  of 
Mimosa  purpurea. 
supra-oesophageal,  a. 

Anat. :  Situated  above  the  gullet, 
supra-orbital,  a. 

Anat. :  Being  above  the  orbit  of  the  eye. 

Supra-orbital  artery : 

Anat.:  A  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  artery  ter¬ 
minating  upward  in  the  forehead.  It  distributes 
branches  to  the  eyelids  and  communicates  with  the 
temporal  artery. 

Supra-orbital  notch  or  foramen : 

Anat. :  A  notch  or  foramen  in  the  orbital  arch 
which  transmits  the  supra-orbital  nerve  and  artery. 

supra-orbitary,  supra-orbitar,  adject.  Supra¬ 
orbital  (q.  v.). 

su-pra-$il'-I-ar-y,  adj.  [Pref.  supra-,  and  Eng. 
ciliary  (q.  v.).]  Superciliary  (q.  v.). 

su-pra-cla-vlc'-y-lar,  adj.  [Pref.  supra-,  and 
Eng.  clavicular  (q.  v.).] 

Anat. :  Situated  above  the  clavicle  ;  as  the  supra¬ 
clavicular  nerve. 

su-pra-con'-dy-16id,  adj.  [Prefix  supra-,  and 
Eng.  condyloid  (q.  v.).] 

Anat.:  Above  a  condyle ;  spec.,  above  the  internal 
condylar  ridge ;  as,  the  supracondyloid  process. 

su-pra-cre-ta  -9§-ous  (or  ceous  as  shus),  a. 
[Pref.  supra-,  and  Eng.  cretaceous.'] 

Geol.  (of  strata) :  Above  the  Cretaceous  beds. 
The  term  was  introduced  by  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche, 
and  was  largely  in  use  before  the  importance  of 
those  newer  strata  was  understood ;  now  called 
Tertiary  (q.  v.). 

su-pry-f6-li-a'-§e-ous  (or  ceous  as  shus), 
su-pry-f  d'-li-ar,  a.  [Pref.  supra-,  and  Eng.  folia- 
ceous,  foliar  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Growing  upon  a  leaf. 

i  su-pry-fo'-ll-yr,  a.  [Suprafoliaceous.] 


su-pry-nat'-y-ryl-I§m,  s.  [Ger.  supranatural- 
ismus,  from  Lat.  supra=  above,  and  Eccles.  Lat. 
natura  lismus = rationalism .] 

Church  Hist. :  A  term  first  employed  in  Germany 
toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  belief  of  orthodox  Protestants.  Now 
used  in  a  much  wider  sense,  so  as  to  include  any 
doctrine  appealing  to  revelation  as  its  authority. 

“At  its  first  appearance  the  opposite  of  rationalism  was 
not  designated  as  suprarationalism,  but  simply  as  protest- 
antism.  As  the  champions,  however,  of  protestantism, 
that  is,  of  the  theology  based  upon  Scripture  as  the  divine 
revelation,  generally  designated  their  adversaries,  not  as 
rationalists,  but  as  naturalists,  it  naturally  came  to  pass 
that  their  own  views  were  designated  as  supranatural- 
ism.” — Schaff:  Encyc.  Rel.  Knowl.,  iii.  1,995. 

su-pra-nat'-u-ral-ist,  s.  &  a,  [English  supra- 

natural  (ism) ;  -ist.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Church  Hist. :  One  who  believes  in  revealed  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  natural  religion.  [Supranaturalism.] 

“What  reason  cannot  comprehend  and  accept  can. 
never  form  part  of  the  rationalistic  convictions  .  .  J 
The  supranaturalist,  on  the  other  hand,  is  no  less  in  har¬ 
mony  with  his  fundamental  maxim.  In  matters  of  reli¬ 
gion,  Scripture  is  to  him  what  reason  is  to  the  rationalist. 
Though  he  too  employs  reason,  be  employs  it  only  to 
search  and  judge  those  claims  to  a  divine  origin  which 
Scripture  puts  forth;  and  as  soon  as  that  point  has  been 
decided,  and  he  feels  convinced  that  Scripture  contains 
the  direct  teachings  of  God,  it  becomes  his  highest,  his 
sole  authority.” — Schaff:  Encyc.  Rel.  Knowl.,  iii.  1,995. 

B.  As  adj.:  Founded  on  or  pertaining  to  revela¬ 
tion  ;  accepting  revelation. 

“  The  successors  of  their  supernaturalist  adversaries.” 
—Schaff:  Encyc.  Rel.  Knowl.,  iii.  1,996. 

su-pra-nat-u-rgd-Ist'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  supra-,  and 
Eng.  naturalistic  (q.  v.).]  Supernaturalistic. 

“The  supranaturalistio  and  rationalistic  opinions.”— 
Strauss:  Life  of  Jesus  (ed.  Evans.),  i.  11. 

su-pra-oc-Qip'-It-gd,  a.  [Pref.  supra-,  and  Eng, 

occipital  (q.  v.).] 

Anat. :  Situated  or  being  above  the  occiput. 

supraoccipital-bone,  s. 

Compar.  Anat. :  The  bone  which  completes  the 
first  cranial  segment  above,  answering  to  the  occip¬ 
ital  bone  in  man. 

su-pra-pro'-test,  s.  [Pref.  supra-,  and  English 

protest  (q.  v.).] 

Law :  An  acceptance  of  a  bill  by  a  third  person, 
after  protest  for  non-acceptance  by  the  drawer. 

*su  pra-ra’-tion-al-I§m,  s.  [Ger Asuprarational- 


“The  two  varieties  of  germs  which  most  commonly 
cause  this  inflammation  and  suppuration  are  the  staphylo¬ 
coccus  pyogenes,  so  called  because  it  is  found  in  bunches, 
and  the  streptococcus  pyogenes,  so  called  because  it  is 
found  in  chains.  The  germ  itself  does  not  do  the  harm, 
but  it  secretes  a  poison  which  causes  inflammation  and 
suppuration.” — Dr.  Walter  B.  Peet:  New  York  Herald, 
July  24,  1898. 

2.  The  matter  generated  by  suppuration. 

“Those  impostumes  or  swellings,  that  grow  to  an  head 
Or  suppuration  (which  the  Greeks  call  Apostemata).” — 
P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xx.,  ch.  iii. 

sup-pu-ra-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  suppuratif.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Tending  to  produce  pus  or  purulent 
matter ;  attended  by  suppuration ;  as,  suppurative 
phlebitis. 

B.  As  subst. ;  A  medicine  or  preparation  that 
promotes  suppuration. 

“I  applied  over  the  whole  tumor  some  of  the  suppu- 
ratives  set  down  in  the  method  of  cure.” — Wiseman:  Sur¬ 
gery,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iv. 

*sup'-pu-tate,  s.  [Latin  supputatus,  pa.  par.  of 
supputo=to  reckon:  sup  (for  sub)  =under,  and  puto 
=  to  reckon.]  To  reckon,  to  compute. 

“ Supputated  especially  for  the  elevation  and  meridian 
of  London.” — Wood  ■  Athence  Oxon.,  vol.  i. 

*sup-pu.-ta'-tiOA,  s.  [Lat.  supputatio.]  Suppu- 
TATE.]  Reckoning,  account,  computation.  (Boyle: 
Works,  iii.  610.) 

*sup-pute’,  v.  t.  [Fr.  supputer,  from  Latin  sup- 
puto.]  [SUPPUTATE.] 

1.  To  reckon,  to  compute,  to  calculate. 

2.  To  impute. 

“And  like  stout  floods  stand  free  from  this  s upputed 
shame.”  Drayton :  Polyolbion,  s.  29. 

su-pra-,  pref.  [Lat.]  A  Latin  preposition  used 
as  a  prefix,  much  in  the  same  way  as  super  (q.  v.), 
with  the  force  of  over,  above,  beyond. 

supra-acromial,  a. 

Anatomy:  Above  the  acromion;  as,  the  supra- 
acromial  artery  and  nerve. 

supra-axillary,  a. 

Bot.:  Springing  from  above  the  axil.  Used  of  a 
branch  or  other  process. 


su-pra-lap-sar'-i-an,  a.  &  s.  [Latin  supra— 
above;  lapsus= a  fall,  a  lapse  (q.  v.),  and  Eng.  suff. 
-arian.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Supralapsar- 
ians  or  their  doctrine. 

“The  sublapsarian  way  seemed  to  me  of  the  two  the 
more  moderate;  the  rigid  supralapsarian  doctrine  would 
never  find  entertainment  in  my  thoughts.” — Hammond: 
Works,  i.  669. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Church  Hist,  (pi.) :  Calvinists  who  held  that  God 
for  his  own  glory  eternally  decreed  the  fall  of  man 
and  the  consequent  introduction  of  sin  into  the 
world,  and  that  the  election  of  some  to  everlasting 
life,  with  the  rejection  of  others,  was  formed 
“  beyond  ”  or  before,  and  was  in  no  way  consequent 
or  dependent  upon  the  foreseen  fall  of  man.  Of 
this  school  were  Beza,  Francis  Gomarus,  and  Voe- 
tius.  Opposed  to  Infralapsarian  (q.  v.). 

su-prg,-lap-sar'-i-an-l§m,  s.  [Eng.  supralap¬ 
sarian  ;  -ism.]  The  doctrine  or  the  tenets  of  the 
Supralapsarians. 

su-pra-lap'-sa-ry,  s.  &  a.  [Supralapsarian.] 
The  same  as  Supralapsarian. 

su.-prg,-lfi'-Ear,  a.  [Prefix  supra-,  and  Eng. 
lunar  (q.  v.).]  Beyond  the  moon;  hence,  of  very 
great  height,  very  lofty. 

su-pra-max-il'-lg,-ry,  adj.  [Pref.  supra-,  and 
Eng.  maxillary .] 

Anat.:  Above  the  maxilla? ;  as,  the  supramaxil- 
lary  branch  of  the  facial  nerve. 

su-pra-mun'-dane,  a.  [Pref.  supra-,  and  Eng. 
mundane  (q.  v.).]  Situated  or  being  above  the 
world ;  celestial. 

“The  later  Platonists  supposed  the  world  and  all  the 
inferior  gods  (as  Plato  and  the  Pythagoreans,  some  supra- 
mundane  deities),  to  proceed,  by  way  of  emanation,  with¬ 
out  any  temporary  production,  from  a  superior  cause.” — 
Waterland:  Works,  i.  86. 

SU-prg,-nat'-Tl-r?tl,  a.  [Pref.  supra-,  and  Eng¬ 
lish  natural.]  Supernatural ;  transcending  human 
power  or  ability. 

T[  The  supranatural :  That  which  transcends 
human  power  or  ability. 


ismus.]  A  word  suggested  as  a  more  fitting  term  to 
express  what  is  known  as  supranaturalism.  (See 
extract  under  Supranaturalism.) 

su-pra-re  -nal,  a.  [Pref.  supra-,  and  Eng.  renal 
(q.  v.).]  ’ 

Anat. :  Situated  or  being  above  the  kidneys. 

suprarenal-capsules,  s.  pi. 

1.  Compar.  Anat. :  Two  flattened  bodies  of  cres¬ 
centic  or  bent  triangular  form,  one  surmounting 
each  kidney,  attaining  a  disproportionately  large 
size  in  the  total  state  in  man  and  the  Quadrumana. 
The  right  capsule  is  placed  lower  down  than  the 
left.  They  are  an  inch  and  a  quarter  to  an  inch  and 
three-quarters  high,  an  inch  and  a  quarter  wide, 
and  two  to  three  lines  thick.  Their  weight  in  an 
adult  is  one  or  two  drachms.  They  are  fibrous, 
composed  principally  of  simple  or  closed  vesicles 
resembling  the  secreting  glands,  except  that  they 
have  no  duct.  Their  function  is  unknown.  Called 
also  Suprarenal  Glands  or  Bodies. 

2.  Path. :  In  1855,  Dr.  Thomas  Addison  attempted 
to  prove  that  a  disease,  often  attended  by  bronze 
skin,  and  fatal  in  from  six  months  to  five  years,  has 
its  seat  in  the  suprarenal  capsules.  [Bronzed,  If.] 

su-pra-scap'-u-lar-y,  su-pra-scap'-u-l^r,  a. 
[Pref.  supra-,  and  Eng.  scapulary,  scapular  (q.  v.).] 

Anat.:  Situated  or  being  above  the  scapula ;  as, 
the  suprascapular  ligament. 

su-pra-spln'-al,  su-pra-spln'-ous,  a.  [Pref. 

supra-,  and  Eng.  spinal,  spinous  (q.  v.).] 

Anatomy : 

1.  Above  the  spine. 

2.  Above  the  spine  or  ridge  of  the  scapula,  or 
shoulder-blade  ;  as,  the  supraspinous  fossa  and  lig¬ 
aments. 

su-pra-ster'-nal,  a.  [Pref.  supra-,  and  English 
sternal  (q.  v.).] 

Anat. :  Situated  above  the  sternum  ;  as,  the  supra¬ 
sternal  nerve. 

su-pra-troch'-le-ar,  a.  [Pref.  supra-,  and  Eng. 

trochlear  ( q.v.).] 

Anat. :  Situated  above  the  trochlea  of  the  orbit; 
as,  the  supratrochlear  branch  of  the  ophthalmic 
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*su-prg,-vI'-§ion,  s.  [Pref.  supra -,  and  English 
vision  (q.  v.)  .J  Supervision. 

*su-prsi-vl§ -or,  s.  [Pref.  supra-,  and  visor  as 
In  supervisor.]  A  supervisor,  an  overseer. 

“They  made  Arseus  titular,  and  Ly sander  supravisor 
Of  him.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Sermon  23. 

*SU-pr«i-Vul'-gur,  adj.  [Pref.  supra-,  and  Eng. 
vulgar  (q.  v.) .]  Being  above  the  vulgar  or  common 
people. 

“None  of  these  motives  can  prevail  with  a  man  to  fur¬ 
bish  himself  with  supravulgar  and  noble  qualities.”— 
t 'oilier. 

Sii-prem'-^-fjy,  subst.  [French  supr&matie,  from 
'S'«pr6?ne=supreme  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  supreme,  or  in  the  highest  station  of  power ; 
highest  or  supreme  authority  or  power. 

If  (1)  Oath  of  supremacy :  An  oath  required  to  be 
taken  in  Great  Britain  along  with  the  oath  of  allegi¬ 
ance,  denying  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  in  ecclesi¬ 
astical  or  temporal  matters  in  that  realm.  It  has 
now  been  greatly  modified  and  simplified. 

(2)  Papal  supremacy : 

Eccles.  <&  Church  History:  The  authority,  partly 
spiritual  and  partly  temporal,  which  the  Pope,  as 
bishop  of  Rome  and  successor  of  St.  Peter,  claims 
to  exercise  over  the  clergy, and,  through  them, over 
the  laity,  of  the  whole  world.  The  development  of 
this  supremacy  dates  from  the  time  when  Christi¬ 
anity  became  the  State  religion  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire  under  Constantine.  Its  influence  was  great  in 
England  under  the  Norman  kings,  and  reached  its 
highest  point  in  the  reign  of  John  (1199-1216),  from 
which  period  it  began  to  decline,  and  received  its 
death-blow  from  the  Act  of  Supremacy  (26  Henry 
VIII.,  c.  1). 

(3)  Boy al  supremacy : 

Church  History :  The  supremacy  in  the  Church  of 
England,  as  by  law  established,  of  the  temporal 
power  in  all  causes  purely  temporal,  and  in  the 
temporal  accidents  of  spiritual  things.  {Shipley.) 
By  26  Henry  VIII.,  c.  1,  the  king  was  declared  to  be 
the  “  only  supreme  Head  on  earth  of  the  Church  of 
England,”  though  it  was  expressly  declared  that  he 
did  not  “pretend  to  take  any  power  from  the  suc¬ 
cessors  of  the  apostles  that  was  given  them  by  God.” 
In  the  sameyear  (1536)  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
and  Sir  Thomas  More  were  beheaded  for  denying 
the  royal  claim.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  the 
title  was  kept  in  the  background ;  but  the  suprem¬ 
acy  of  the  sovereign  in  all  causes,  as  well  ecclesi¬ 
astical  as  civil,  was  asserted.  The  Royal  Suprem¬ 
acy  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  civil  war  in 
the  seventeenth  century  ;  it  received  a  check  at  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  which  enforced  toleration  of 
Nonconformity,  but  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  more  than  one  clergyman  has  been 
committed  to  prison  for  disobeying  the  ruling  of  the 
law  courts  in  ecclesiastical  matters. 

su-preme',  *su-pream,  a.  [Fr.  supreme,  from 
Lat.  supremus— highest,  from  super— above;  Sp. 
and  Ital.  supremo .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  highest  in  authority  or  power ;  holding  the 
highest  place  in  authority,  power,  or  government. 

“Nevertheless,  there  cannot  really  be  more  than  one 
supreme  power  in  a  society.” — Macaulay.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xxiii. 

2.  Highest  or  most  extreme  in  degree;  highest 
possible ;  utmost. 

“Above  all  his  luxury  supreme 
And  his  chief  glory,  was  the  gospel  theme.” 

Cowper:  Conversation,  619. 

+11-  Bot. :  Situated  at  the  highest  point  or  part. 

If  1.  The  Supreme : 

(1)  The  highest  of  beings;  the  sovereign  of  the 
universe ;  God. 

(2)  The  highest  point  or  pitch. 

“’Tis  the  supreme  of  power.” 

Keats:  Sleep  and  Poetry. 

2.  Supreme  court :  The  highest  court  of  judicature 
in  the  United  States.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  consists  of  a  chief  justice  and  eight 
associate  justices  elected  for  life  by  the  Senate  on 
pomination  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
su-preme  ,  s.  [Fr.] 

Cook.:  The  best  part.  [Velout£,  Yolaille.] 
su-preme’-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  supreme;  -ly.] 

*1.  With  supreme  or  the  highest  authority ;  as,  to 
rule  supremely. 

2.  In  the  highest  degree ;  to  the  utmost  extent. 
( Cowper :  Epistle  to  Lady  Austen.) 

*su-prem  -1-ty,  s.  [Lat.  supremitas= the  highest 
pitch  of  excellency.]  Supremacy  (q.  v.) . 

“Whose  [the  Pope’s]  supremity  he  had  suppressed  in 
•his  dominions.” — Fuller:  Worthies,  ch.  vi. 

sur-(l),pre/  [Lat.]  The  form  assumed  by  the 
prefix  sub-  before  words  beginning  with  r,  as  sur¬ 
reptitious. 


sQr-  (2),  pref.  [Fr.,  contracted  from  Lat.  super= 
above,  upon,  as  in  surcease,  surface,  &c.]  A  prefix 
used  in  the  sense  of  above,  upon, 

&c.,  or  sometimes  intensively, 
sur-ancree,  a. 

Her. :  A  term  applied  to  a  cross 
with  double  anchor  flukes  at  each 
termination, 
sur-renal,  a. 

Anat.:  The  same  as  Suprare¬ 
nal  (q.  v.). 

Sfl  -ra,  s.  [Arab.]  A  chapter  of  Sur-ancroe. 

the  Koran. 

*sur  ad-di'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  sur-  (2),  and  English 
addition  (q.  v.).]  Something  added  or  appended, 
as  to  a  name. 

sfir'-ah,  subst.  [Native  name.]  A  kind  of  silk 
material. 

siir-al,  s.  [Lat.  sura= the  calf  of  the  leg.]  In 
or  pertaining  to  the  calf  of  the  leg. 

*siir -an9e  (s?  as  sh),s.  [Eng.  sur(e) ;  -ance;  or 
a  contract,  of  assurance  (q.v.).j  Assurance,  surety, 
warrant. 

sfi-rat',  s.  [See  def.]  Coarse,  short  cotton  grown 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Surat,  in  the  Bombay  Presi¬ 
dency. 

sur'-base,  s.  [Pref.  sur-  (2),  and  Eng.  base,  s. 
(q-v.).] 

1.  Arch.:  A  cornice  or  series  of  moldings  at  the 
top  of  a  pedestal,  podium,  <fcc. 

2.  Joinery :  A  board  running  round  a  room  on  a 
level  with  the  top  of  the  chair  backs. 

sur -based,  a.  [Eng.  surbas(e) ;  - ed .] 

Arch. :  Having  a  surbase,  or  molding  above  the 
base. 

surbased-arch,  s. 

Arch.:  An  arch  whose  rise  is  less  than  half  the 
span. 

sur-base'-ment,  subst.  [Pref.  sur-  (2),  and  Eng. 
basement  (q.  v.).] 

Arch. :  The  trait  of  any  arch  or  vault  which 
describes  a  portion  of  an  ellipse. 

*sur-bate,  *sur'-beat,  v.  t.  [Fr.  solbattre,  pa. 
par.  solbattu,  from  sole  (Lat.  solea)  —  a  sole  (of  a 
foot),  and  battre— to  beat.] 

1.  To  make  sore,  as  the  soles  of  the  feet,  by  walk¬ 
ing  ;  to  bruise  with  traveling. 

“Least  they  their  finnes  should  bruze,  and  surbate  sore 
Their  tender  f  eete.”  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  iv.  34. 

2.  To  fatigue  by  marching. 

“Their  march  they  continued  all  that  night,  the  horse¬ 
men  often  alighting  that  the  foot  might  ride  .  .  . 
however  they  could  not  but  be  extremely  weary  and  sur- 
bated.” — Clarendon:  Civil  IFars. 

sur-bed',  v.  t.  [Pref.  sur-  (2),  and  Eng.  bed,  v. 
(q.  v.)]  To  set  edgewise,  as  a  stone  ;  that  is,  to  set 
it  in  a  position  different  to  that  which  it  had  in  the 
quarry. 

*sur-bet',  a.  [Surbate.]  Surbated ;  bruised  or 
sore  with  walking. 

“  A  traveler  with  feet  surbet.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  ii.  32. 

*sur-brave,  v.  [Pref.  sur -  (2),  and  Eng.  brave, 
v.]  To  bedizen  (?) ;  to  excel  in  finery  (?). 

“The  Persians  proud  (th’  Empyre  was  in  their  hands) 
With  plates  of  gold  surbraved  all  their  bands.” 

Hudson:  Judith,  iii.  22. 

sur-9eas'-3,n§e,s.  [Eng.  surcease ;  -ance.]  Ces¬ 
sation,  surcease. 

“  To  propound  two  things,  1.  A  surceasance  of  arms, 

2.  An  imperial  diet.” — Reliquiae  Wottonianac,  p.  497. 

sur-9ea§e',  *sur-sease,  *  sur-cesse,  v.  i.  &  t. 
[Surcease,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  cease ;  to  be  at  an  end  ;  to  come  to  an  end. 
“The  kyngdome  of  Mercia  surceased.”— Fabyan:  Cron- 

ycle,  ch.  clxxi. 

2.  To  cease,  to  leave  off,  to  refrain,  to  desist. 
( Milton :  Psalm  lxxxv.) 

*B.  Trans. :  To  stop,  to  cease,  to  put  an  end  to. 

“The  nations,  overaw’d,  surceased  the  fight.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  AZneid,  xii.  1,024. 
surcease',  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Fr.  sursis,  fem. 
sursise,  pa.  par.  of  surseoir= to  pause,  leave  off, 
refrain,  forbear,  from  Lat.  supersedeo=  to  supersede 
(q.  v.).  The  latter  part  of  the  word  was  early  con¬ 
founded  with  cease,  with  which  it  has  no  etymo¬ 
logical  connection.]  Cessation,  stop. 

Surcharge’,  v.  t.  [French  surcharger.]  [Sur¬ 
charge,  s.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  overload,  to  overburden. 

“Fair  plant  .  .  .  with  fruit  surcharged.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  58. 

2.  To  overcharge ;  to  make  an  extra  charge  upon. 


II.  Law: 


1.  Eng.  Law:  To  overstock,  especially  to  put 
more  cattle  into,  as  a  common,  than  the  person  has 
a  right  to  do,  or  more  than  the  herbage  will  sus¬ 
tain. 

“Another  disturbance  of  common  is  by  surcharging  it; 
of  putting  more  cattle  therein  than  the  pasture  and  herb- 
age  will  sustain.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  In  equity,  to  show  an  emission  in,  as  in  an 
account,  for  which  credit  ought  to  have  been  given. 

surcharge,  s.  [Fr.,  from  swr=above,  over,  and 
charge=a  load.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  An  extra  charge  or  load;  an  excessive  loac  oi 
burden ;  an  overload ;  a  load  greater  than  car  be 
borne. 

“The  air,  after  receiving  a  charge,  doth  not  receive  a 
surcharge,  or  greater  charge,  with  like  appetite  as  it  doth 
the  first.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  228. 

2.  An  overcharge  beyond  what  is  just  and  right. 


II.  Law: 

1.  An  extra  charge  made  by  assessors  upon  such 
as  neglect  to  make  a  due  return  of  the  taxes  to 
which  they  are  liable. 

2.  A  charge  made  by  an  auditor  upon  public 
officials,  for  amounts  improperly  paid  by  them. 

3.  The  showing  of  an  omission  in  an  account  for 
which  credit  ought  to  have  been  given. 

If  Surcharge  and  falsification :  In  taking  accounts 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery  a  surcharge  is  applied  to 
the  balance  of  the  whole  account,  and  supposes 
credits  to  be  omitted  which  ought  to  be  allowed, 
and  a  falsification  applies  to  some  item  in  the 
debits,  and  supposes  that  the  item  is  wholly  false 
or  in  some  part  erroneous. 

♦surcharge  -ment,  subst.  [Eng.  surcharge,  v. ; 
-ment.]  Surplus,  overplus. 

“That  continual  surchargement  of  people.” — Daniel: 
Hist.  Eng.,  p.  23. 

sftr-9harg-er,  s.  [Eng.  sur  char  g(e) ;  -er.]  One 
who  surcharges,  overloads,  or  overstocks. 

sur'-9in-gle,  *sur'-sin-gle,  s.  [O.  Fr.  sursangle, 
from  Lat.  super=above,  and  cmgulus=a  belt.] 

1.  Saddlery :  A  belt  or  girth  to  be  passed  around 
a  saddle,  pad,  or  blanket,  to  fasten  it  to  the  horse’s 
back. 

2.  The  girdle  with  which  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England  bind  their  cassocks. 

sur-9lff'-gle,  v.  t.  [Surcingle,  s.]  To  furnish 
with  a  surcingle ;  to  bind  or  attach  with  a  surcingle. 

*sGr-cle,  subst.  [Lat.  surculus=a  young  twig  or 
branch.]  A  little  shoot,  a  sucker,  a  twig. 

“  Boughs  and  surcles  of  the  same  shape  unto  the  tree.” 
— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

*sur-cldy',  v.  t.  [Pref.  sur-  (2),  and  Eng.  cloy,  v.] 
To  surfeit  (q.  v.). 


Surcoat. 


sur  -coat,  *sur-coate,  *sur-cote,  subst.  [Pref. 
sur  (2),  and  Eng.  coat,  s.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  An  outer  garment  worn  from  the 
thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth  centuries 
by  both  sexes.  It  was  made  in  a 
great  variety  of  forms,  short  and 
long. 

2.  Any  garment  worn  over  defensive 
armor ;  more  especially  applied  to 
the  long  and  flowing  drapery  of 
knights,  anterior  to  the  introduction 
of  plate  armor,  and  frequently 
emblazoned  with  the  family  arms. 

“His  crest  a  broken  yoke,  and  in  his 
shield 

Bed  flames  he  bore,  upon  a  yellow 
field: 

With  flames  his  surcoat  was  embroid¬ 
er’d  o’er.” 

Hoole:  Orlando  Furioso,  xlii. 

3.  A  short  robe  worn  over  the  long  robe  or  tunic, 
terminating  a  little  below  the  knee,  forming  part 
of  the  costume  of  ladies  at  the 

close  of  the  eleventh  century. 

*sur -crease,  s.  [O.Fr .surcrez, 
surcroist= an  overgrowth  ;  s  u  r  = 
over,  and  Lat.  cresco  =  to  in¬ 
crease.]  Abundant  or  excessive 
growth  or  increase. 

“Their  surcrease  grew  so  great  as 
forced  them  at  the  last.” 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  1. 

*sur'-crew(ew  as  o),s.  [Fr. 
sw7'=over,  and  crue= an  increase.] 

Augmentation,  additional  collec¬ 
tion. 

“Returning  with  a  surcrew  of  the 
splenetic  vapors.” — Reliquice  Wottoni- 
ance,  p.  361. 

*sur  -cy-dant,  adj.  [O.  Fr.  surcuidant.]  [Sur- 
QUEdry.]  Arrogant,  insolent,  presumptuous. 

“  Full  of  vaynglorious  and  surcudant  elacyon.” 

Skelton:  Replycacion,  i.  209. 


Surcoat. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pitq  sire,  siir,  marine-  gd  pH? 

or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rffle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se.  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.’  qu’=  kw! 


surculate 
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surfaoe 


Bur  -cy-late,  v.  t.  [Lat.  surculatus,  pa.  par.  of  3.  To  make  sure  : 

'surcuvo,  from surculus= a  shoot,  a  twig.]  To  prune.  (1)  To  make  certain  or  secure;  to  secure  so  that 
*sur-cy-la'-tion,  s.  [Surculate.]  The  act  of  there  can  be  no  possibility  of  failure  or  disappoint- 
pruning.  ment. 


“When  insition  and  grafting,  in  the  text,  is  applied 
unto  the  olive  tree,  it  hath  an  emphatical  senee,  very 
agreeable  unto  that  tree,  which  is  best  propagated  this 
way;  not  at  all  by  surculation .” — Browne:  Miscellany 
Tract,  i. 

sur  -cu-lose,  sur-cy-loiis,  a,  [Lat.  surculosus, 
from  surculus—a.  twig,  a  shoot.] 

Bot. :  Full  of  shoots  or  twigs. 

sur-cy-liis  (pi.  stir'-CTj-li),  s.  [Lat.] 

Bot.:  A  sucker  (q.  v.). 

sur-cur-rent,  a.  [Fr.  sur~  above,  and  Latin 
currens,  pr.  par.  of  curro=to run.] 

Bot. :  Running  up  the  stem  as  a  leafy  expansion. 
(The  opposite  of  decurrent  q.  v.) 

surd,  a.  &s.  [Lat.  surdus— deaf ;  hence,  deaf  to 
reason,  irrational.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Not  having  the  sense  of  hearing;  deaf. 

“  A  surd  and  earless  generation  of  men,  stupid  unto  all 
instruction.” — Browne. 

2.  Unheard. 

“Surd  modes  of  articulation.” — Kenrick.  (Goodrich.) 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Math.:  Applied  to  a  quantity  not  capable  of 
being  expressed  in  rational  numbers;  as,  a  surd 
expression  or  quantity.  [B.  1.] 

2.  Phonetics:  Uttered  with  breath  and  not  with 
voice ;  not  sonant,  toneless ;  applied,  specifically, 
to  the  hard,  mute  consonants  of  the  alphabet. 
[B.  2.] 


“Give  diligence  to  make  your  calling  and  election 
sure.” — 2  Peter  i.  10. 

*(2)  To  make  fast  by  betrothal ;  to  betroth. 

*siired  (s  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  sur(e) ;  -ed.]  Assured. 

“For  ever  lamed  of  our  sured  might.” 

Sidney:  Arcadia,  p.  443. 

*siir  -ed-ly  (s  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng.  sured;  - ly .] 
Certainly,  safely,  securely. 

“  He  that  walks  moderately,  is  always  with  himself, 
directeth  his  business  with  better  advantage,  and  more 
suredly  and  cheerfully.” — Lennard:  Of  Wisdom,  bk.  ii.. 
ch.  ii.,  §  10. 

siire  -fopt-ed  (s  assh),  a.  [English  sure,  and 
footed.  ] 

1.  Lit. :  Treading  firmly ;  having  a  firm,  steady 
tread  ;  not  liable  to  stumble,  slide,  or  fall. 

2.  Fig. :  Not  liable  to  slip  or  err ;  trustworthy. 

“That  safe  and  surefooted  interpreter,  Alex.  Aph.ro- 

disius,  expounds  his  master’s  meaning.”  —  Cudworth: 
Intell.  System,  p.  170. 

siire-ly  (s  as  sh,)  *sure-lye,  adverb.  [English 
sure ;  -ly. ] 

*1.  Firmly,  stably,  securely. 

“  That  I  may  surely  keep  mine  oath.” 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  2. 

2.  Certainly,  infallibly,  assuredly. 

“In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely 
die.” — Genesis  ii.  17. 


Surely  is  frequently  used  by  way  of  assevera¬ 
tion  ;  as: 


“  Surely 

It  is  a  sleepy  language.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  ii.  L 


B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Math.:  An  irrational  quantity;  a  quantity 
which  is  incommensurable  to  unity ;  the  root  of  a 
quantity  when_  that.  qupntity  is  not  a  complete 
power  of  the  dimension  required  by  the  index  of 
the  root;  hence,  the  roots  of  such  quantities  cannot 
be  expressed  by  rational  numbers.  Thus  the  equare 
root  of  2,  or  the  cube  root  of  4,  &c.,  are  surds. 

2.  Phonetics:  A  consonantal  sound  uttered  with 
breath  and  not  with  voice ;  a  non-sonant  consonant, 
as ,p,f,  s,  t,  k. 

surd-al.  adj.  [Eng.  surd;  -al.]  The  same  as 
Surd  (q.  v.). 

surd-dl-tas,  s.  [Lat.]  Deafness;  hardness  of 
hearing. 

*surd-l-tjf,  s.  [Fr.  surdity,  from  Lat.  surditatem, 
accus.  of  surditas. J  Deafness ;  hardness  of  hearing. 

siire  (s  as  sh),  *sur,  *seur,  a.  &  adv.  [O.  Fr. 
sur,  seilr,  segur,  from  Lat.  securus= secure  (q.  v.) ; 
Fr.  sftr.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

*1.  Secure,  safe ;  out  of  danger. 

*2.  Betrothed ;  engaged  to  marry. 

“The  king  was  sure  to  dame  Elizabeth  Lucy,  and  her 
husband  before  God.” — More:  Hist.  Richard  III. 

3.  Perfectly  confident  or  undoubting ;  certain  of 
one’s  facts,  position,  or  the  like  ;  certainly  knowing 
and  believing ;  trusting  implicitly;  having  no  fear 
of  being  deceived,  disappointed,  or  found  at  fault ; 
assured. 

“I  am  sure  she  is  not  buried.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  iv.  2. 


Or,  as  nearly  equivalent  to  an  interrogative ;  as, 
Surely,  you  do  not  think  so?=You  do  not  think  so, 
do  you?  or,  as  expressing  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
the  speaker;  as,  Surely  he  cannot  have  said  so? 

*sure-ment  (s  as  sh),  s.  [Eng.  sure ;  -ment.] 
Security  for  payment. 

“I  you  relese,  madame,  into  your  hond 
Quit  every  surement  and  every  bond.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  11,837. 

siire '-ness  (s  as  sh),  s.  [Eng.  sure;  -we.ss.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sure  or  certain ;  certainty, 
security. 

“  They  were  in  doubt  which  was  the  right  way  they  were 
obliged  to  keep,  and  therefore  for  sureness  they  would 
keep  both.” — Sharp:  Sermons,  v ol.  iv.,  ser.  13. 

*siire§  -bjf  (s  as  sh),  s.  [Eng.  sure;  s  connect., 
and  boy.  Modeled  on  the  Shakesperian  word  rudes- 
by  (q.  v.).]  One  to  be  sure  of ;  a  person  to  be  relied 
upon. 

“  There  is  one  which  is  suresby,  as  they  say,  to  serve,  if 
anything  will  serve.” — Bradford  in  Goodrich  &  Porter. 

siire  -tf  (sassh),  *seurte,  *sure-tee,  *sure- 
tye,  s.  [O.  Fr.  seurte,  segurtet;  Fr.  surety,  from 
Lat.  securitatem,  accus.  of  securitas,  from  securus= 
secure  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*1.  Security,  safety. 

“  They  were  fayne  to  resorte  to  their  shyppes  for  theyr 
auertye.” — Fabyan:  Chronycle,  ch.  xlviii. 

2.  Certainty,  indubitableness. 

“  Know  of  a  surety  that  thy  seed  shall  be  a  stranger  in 
a  land  that  is  not  theirs.” — Genesis  xv.  13. 


or  for  his  payment  of  a  debt,  or  for  the  performance 
of  some  act,  and  who,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the 
principal,  is  liable  to  pay  the  debt  and  damages  ;  a 
bondsman,  a  bail. 

IT  (1)  Surety  of  good  behavior:  A  recognizance  or 
obligation  to  the  commonwealth  entered  into  by  a 
person  with  one  or  more  sureties  before  some  com¬ 
petent  judge  of  record,  whereby  the  parties  ac¬ 
knowledge  themselves  to  be  indebted  to  the  com¬ 
monwealth  in  a  specified  amount,  with  condition 
to  be  void  if  the  defendant  shall  demean  and  be¬ 
have  himself  well,  either  generally  or  specially,  for 
the  time  therein  limited.  It  includes,  surety  for  the 
peace  and  something  more.  A  justice  may  bind' 
over  all  night-walkers,  such  as  keep  suspicious 
company,  or  are  reported  to  be  pilferers  or  robbers, 
common  drunkards,  cheats,  idle  vagabonds,  and 
other  persons  whose  misbehavior  may  reasonably 
bring  them  within  the  general  words  of  the  statute 
as  persons  not  of  good  fame.  (Blackstone :  Com¬ 
ment,.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  18.) 

(2)  Surety  of  the  peace :  The  acknowledgment  of 
a  bond  to  the  commonwealth,  taken  by  a  compe¬ 
tent  judge  of  record,  for  keeping  the  peace. 

“Any  justice  of  the  peace  may,  ex-offlcio,  bind  all  those 
to  keep  the  peuoe  who  in  his  presence  make  any  aifray; 
or  threaten  to  kill  or  beat  another;  or  contend  together 
with  angry  words,  or  are  brought  before  him  by  the  con¬ 
stable  for  a  breach  of  the  peace  in  his  presence;  and  all 
such  persons  as,  having  been  before  bound  to  the  peace, 
have  broken  it  and  forfeited  their  recognizances.  Also, 
whenever  any  private  man  has  just  cause  to  fear  that 
another  will  do  him  a  corporal  injury,  or  procure  others 
so  to  do;  he  may  demand  surety  of  the  peace  against  such 
person;  and  every  justice  of  the  peace  is  bound  to  grant 
it,  if  he  who  demands  it  will  make  oath  that  he  is 
actually  under  fear  of  death  or  bodily  harm.  This  is 
called  swearing  the  peace  against  another;  and  if  the 
party  does  not  find  such  sureties  as  the  justice  in  his  dis¬ 
cretion  shall  require,  he  may  immediately  be  committed 
till  he  does,  or  until  the  expiration  of  a  year;  for 
persons  committed  to  prison  for  not  entering  into 
recognizances  or  finding  sureties  to  keep  the  peace 
can  in  no  case  be  detained  for  more  than  twelve 
months.  Snch  recognizance,  when  given,  may  be  for¬ 
feited  by  any  actual  violence,  or  menace  even,  to  the 
person  of  him  who  demanded  it,  if  it  be  a  special  recog¬ 
nizance;  or,  if  the  recognizance  be  general,  by  any 
unlawful  action  whatsoever,  that  either  is  or  tends  to  a 
breach  of  the  peace.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  book  iv., 
ch.  18. 


*siire'-tjf  (S  as  sh),  v.  t.  [Surety,  subst.]  To  be 
surety  or  security  for  ;  to  guarantee. 

“We’ll  surety  him.” — Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

siire  -t^-shlp,  *  siire  -tl-ship  (sii  as  shii),  s. 

[Eng.  surety ;  -ship.]  The  state  or  position  of  being 
surety ;  the  obligation  of  a  person  to  answer  for  the 
debt,  fault,  or  nonperformance  of  another,  and  to 
make  good  any  loss  occasioned  thereby. 

“If  here  not  clear’d,  no  suretyship  can  bail 
Condemned  debtors  from  th’  eternal  jail.” 

Denham:  Of  Prudence,  157. 

surf(l),s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  According  to  Skeat, 
the  more  correct  form  is  suffe  (q.  v.),  for  sough=& 
rush  or  rushing  noise,  from  A.  S.  sivdgan— to  make 
a  rushing  noise.]  [Swoon,  Sough  (2),  s.]  The 
swell  of  the  sea  which  breaks  upon  the  shore  or 
upon  sandbanks  or  rocks. 

“The  rising  of  the  waves  against  the  shore,  is  called  by 
mariners  the  surf  of  the  sea.” — Goldsmith:  Animated 
Nature,  pt.  i.,  ch.  xvii. 

surf-boat,  s.  A  peculiarly  constructed  boat  for 
landing  or  pushing  off  through  the  surf. 

surf-boatman,  s.  One  who  manages  a  surf-boat. 


4.  Fit,  proper,  or  deserving  to  be  depended  on ; 
certain  not  to.disappoint  or  come  short  of  expecta¬ 
tion  ;  certain,  infallible,  stable ;  not  liable  to  change, 
loss,  or  failure. 

“The  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure.” — Psalm  xix.  7. 

5.  Certain  to  find,  gain,  or  retain  ;  as,  to  be  sure 
of  life  or  health. 

*B.  As  adverb: 

1.  Safely,  securely. 

“Open  perils  surest  answered.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  iv.  L 

2.  Unfailingly,  infallibly,  surely. 

“I  know  most  sure  my  art  is  not  past  power.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well,  ii.  1. 

3.  Firmly,  securely. 

“To  ...  surer  bind  this  knot  of  amity.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  V.  L 

IT  It  is  frequently  inserted  by  way  of  assevera¬ 
tion. 

“’Tis  pleasant,  sure,  to  see  one’s  name  in  print.” 

Byron:  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Revieivers,  61. 

H  For  the  difference  between  sure  and  certain, 
see  Certain. 

SI.  Sure  as  a  gun:  Most  certainly,  most  assur- 
y;  unfailingly;  absolutely  certain.  ( Colloq .) 

2.  To  be  sure:  Without  doubt;  certainly;  of 
course. 


3.  Security  against  loss  or  damage ;  security  for 
payment. 

“And  he  shal  han  Custance  in  mariage, 

And  certain  gold,  I  n’ot  what  quantitee. 

And  hereto  finden  suffisant  suretee.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,683. 

4.  That  which  makes  sure,  secure,  firm,  or  certain ; 
assurance  ;  ground  of  stability  or  security. 

“  We  our  state 

Hold,  as  you  yours,  while  our  obedience  holds: 

On  other  surety  none.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  638. 

*5.  Evidence,  ratification,  confirmation,  guaran¬ 
tee. 

“  She  called  the  saints  to  surety, 

That  she  would  never  put  it  from  her  finger, 

Unless  she  gave  it  to  yourself.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  v.  3. 

6.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

“I’ll  be  his  surety.” — Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

7.  One  who  takes  the  place  of  another;  a  substi¬ 
tute,  a  hostage. 

“In  him  our  Surety  seemed  to  say, 

‘Behold,  I  bear  your  sins  away.”’ 

Cowper:  Olney  Hymns,  xix. 

II.  Law:  One  who  is  bound  with  and  for  another 
who  is  primarily  liable,  and  who  is  called  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ;  one  who  enters  into  a  bond  or  recognizance 
to  answer  for  the  appearance  of  another  in  court, 


“  It  is  an  erroneous  notion  that  the  experience  of  th* 
sailor  qualifies  him  for  a  surf-boatman." — Scribner’s  Maga¬ 
zine,  Jan.,  1880,  p.  323. 

surf-duck,  s.  [Surf-scoter.] 
surf-scoter,  s. 

Ornith.:  CEdemia  perspicillata ;  a  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Duck,  which  has  been  obtained,  a  straggler,  a 
good  many  times  in  Europe.  Length  about  twenty- 
one  inches  ;  plumago  black,  with  an  oval  patch  of 
white  on  the  top  of  the  head  and  on  the  back  of  the 
neck ;  beak,  legs,  and  toes  orange-yellow.  Called 
also  Surf-duck, 
surf  (2), s.  [Sough  (1),s.] 

Agric. :  The  bottom  or  conduit  of  a  drain.  ( Prov .} 
sur'-fa,9e,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.,  from  swr=above,  upon, 
and  face  (Lat.  faciem)  —  face ;  cf.  Lat.  superficies, 
from  super = above,  and  facies— a  face.  Surface  and 
superficies  are  therefore  doublets.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  upper  face  of  anything;  the  exterior  part 
of  anything  that  has  length  and  breadth  ;  one  of  the 
limits  that  terminate  a  solid ;  the  superficies,  the 
outside ;  as,  the  surface  of  a  cylinder,  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  &c.  Popularly  surface  is  used  to  desig¬ 
nate  not  only  the  superficies,  or  exterior  part  of 


bdil,  b6y;  p6ut,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £, 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious.  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &©.  -  bpl.  del. 


surface-chuck 


anything,  but  also  a  certain  thickness  or  depth 
below  the  outside ;  as,  to  pare  off  the  surface  of  a 
field ;  the  surface  of  the  earth,  &c. 

“Hia  passions  like  th’  wat’ry  stores  that  sleep 
Beneath,  the  smiling’Sitr/ace  of  the  deep.” 

Cowper:  Hope,  184. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  Fig. :  Outward  or  external  appearance ;  that 
which  appears  or  is  presented  on  a  slight  or  super¬ 
ficial  view,  without  examination ;  as,  On  th  esurface 
of  it  the  proposition  appears  fair. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Fort.:  That  part  of  the  side  which  is  termi¬ 
nated  by  the  flank  prolonged,  and  the  angle  of  the 
■nearest  bastion. 

2.  Geom.:  That  which  has  length  and  breadth 
•only,  and  so  distinguished  from  a  line  which  has 
length  only,  and  a  solid  which  has  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness.  Surfaces  are  distinguished  algebra¬ 
ically  by  the  nature  and  order  of  their  equations  ; 
thus  a  plane  surface  is  a  surface  of  the  first  order ; 
a  curved  surface  is  a  surface  of  the  second  order. 
Surfaces  are  also  distinguished  by  their  mode  of 
generation. 

3.  Physics  .’When  geometrical  reasoning  is  applied 
to  the  propositions  of  physics,  the  word  surface  is 
used  in  the  ordinary  geometric  sense,  that  is,  length 
and  breadth  without  thickness  [2],  but  when  the 
abstract  is  modified  into  the  concrete,  the  surface 
in  physics  has,  in  an  indefinitely  small  amount  or 
thickness,  depth,  a  geometrical  surface  existing 
only  as  a  mental  conception. 

B.  Asadj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  surface ;  situ¬ 
ated  or  being  on  the  surface;  external;  hence,  fig¬ 
uratively,  superficial,  specious,  insincere ;  as,  mere 
surface  loyalty. 

H  For  the  difference  between  surface  and  super¬ 
ficies  see  Superficies. 

IT  (1)  Curved  surface :  A  surface  which  may  be 
cut  by  a  plane  through  any  given  point,  so  that  the 
line  of  common  section  of  the  plane  and  surface 
may  be  a  curve,  as  the  surface  of  a  sphere,  cylinder, 
or  cone. 

(2)  Developable  surface:  A  surface  that  can  be 
unwrapped  in  a  plane  without  any  doubling  of 
parts  over  one  another,  or  separation,  as  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  cylinder  and  cone. 

(3)  Plane  surf  ace :  [Plane,  s.,  A.  II.  2.] 

(4)  Ruled  surface:  A  surface  described  by  the 
motion  of  a  straight  line,  which  neither  remains 
parallel  to  a  given  line,  nor  always  passes  through 
a  given  point,  as  a  conoidal  surface. 

(5)  Tubular  surface:  A  surface  sen  era  tod  by  a 
circle  of  a  given  radius,  which  moves  with  its  cen¬ 
ter  on  a  given  curve,  and  its  plane  at  right  angles 
to  the  tangent  of  that  curve. 

(6)  Undevelopable  surface:  A  surface  that  cannot 
be  developed  in  the  plane. 

surface-chuck,  s. 

Lathe:  A  face-plate  chuck  to  which  a  flat  object 
is  dogged  for  turning. 

surface-condenser,  s. 

1.  Steam-eng. :  A  chamber  or  congeries  of  pipes  in 
which  steam  from  the  cylinder  is  condensed. 

2.  A  steam-heated  apparatus,  consisting  of  pipes 
or  chambers  over  which  a  solution  is  conducted  in 
■order  that  its  watery  particles  may  be  driven  off. 

surface-gauge,  s.  An  implement  for  testing  the 
■accuracy  of  plane  surfaces. 

surface-grub,  s. 

Entom.:  The  grub  or  caterpillar  of  Triphcena 
pronuba.  [Teiph2ena,  Underwing.] 

surface-joint,  s.  A  joint  uniting  the  ends  or 
edges  of  metallic  sheets  or  plates. 

surface-man,  s. 

Rail.  Eng. :  A  person  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  the 
permanent  way  in  order. 

surface-plane,  s. 

Wood-working :  A  form  of  planing-machine  for 
truing  and  smoothing  the  surface  of  an  object  run 
beneath  the  rotary  cutter  on  thq  bed  of  the  planer. 

surface-printing,  s.  Printing  from  an  inked 
surface  in  contradistinction  to  the  plate-printing 
process,  in  which  the  lines  are  filled  with  ink,  the 
surface  cleaned,  and  the  ink  absorbed  from  the 
lines  by  pressure  upon  the  plate.  Books,  news¬ 
papers,  woodcuts,  and  lithographs  are  all  surface 
printed. 

surface-roller,  s. 

Calico-printing:  The  engraved  cylinder  used  in 
calico-printing. 

surface -twitch,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Polygonum  aviculare ;  (2)  Agrostis  sta- 
lonifera  angustifolia.  ( Britten  <&  Holland.) 

surface-water,  s.  Water  which  collects  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground;  it  is  usually  run  off  into 
sewers  or  drains. 
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surface-working,  s. 

Mining:  The  operation  of  digging  for  gold  or 
other  minerals  on  the  top  soil. 
sur'-f<t$e,  v.  t.  [Surface,  s.] 

1.  To  put  a  surface  on;  to  give  a  surface  to; 
espec.,  to  give  a  fine  surface  to ;  to  make  smooth  or 
polished. 

2.  To  work  the  surface  of,  as  ground,  in  searching 
for  gold,  &c. 

f3.  To  bring  to  or  place  on  the  surface ;  to  raise 
to  the  surface. 

“To  surface  the  ftnstuff  now  accumulated.” — Money 
Market  Review,  Aug.  29,  1885. 
sur'-f^§-er,  s.  [Eng.  surfac{e),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  A  machine  for  planing  and  giving  a  surface  to 

wood.  , 

2.  One  who  digs  for  gold,  &c.,  in  the  surface  soil. 

*surfe,  *sur-fell,  *sur-fle,  *sur-fyll,  v.  trans. 
Prob.  corrupted  from  sulphur. ]  To  wash,  as  the 
ace,  with  a  cosmetic,  supposed  to  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  from  sulphur. 

“She  shall  no  oftener  powder  her  hair,  surfeit  her 
cheeks,  cleanse  her  teeth,  or  conform  the  hairs  of  her 
eye-brows,  &c." — Ford:  Love’s  Sacrifice,  ii.  L 

sur’-feit,  *sur-fet,  *sur-feyte,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Sur¬ 
feit,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  feed  to  excess  so  as  to  overload  and 
oppress  the  stomach,  and  derange  the  functions  of 
the  system ;  to  overfeed  so  as  to  produce  sickness 
or  nausea. 

II.  Figuratively : 

*1.  To  overburden  ;  to  weigh  down. 

“No  more  would  watch,  when  sleeps  so  surfeited 
Their  leaden  ey-lids.” 

Chapman:  Homer's  Odyssey,  ii. 

2.  To  fill  to  satiety  or  disgust ;  to  cloy. 

“To  surfeit  and  injure  ourselves  by  excessive  indul¬ 
gence.” — Knox:  Sermons,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  20. 

*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  be  fed  till  the  system  is  oppressed,  and 
sickness  or  nausea  results. 

“Who  before  pampered  himself  with  all  sorts  of  deli¬ 
cacies  even  to  surfeiting.” — Shai'p:  Sermons,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  3. 

2.  Fig. :  To  feel  uneasy  in  consequence  of  excess. 

“Love  surfeits  not,  lust  like  a  glutton  dies.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  803. 
sur’-feit,  *sur-fet,  *sor-fait,  s.  [O.  Fr.  sorfait 
=excess,  orig.  pa.  par.  of  sorfaire,  surf aire = to  over¬ 
prize,  to  make  of  excessive  value;  O.  Fr.  sor ;  Fr. 
sin— above,  and  fait,  pa.  par.  of  faire  (Lat .facio) 
=to  do,  to  make,  to  deem.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Excess  in  eating  and  drinking ;  an  excessive  or 
gluttonous  meal  by  which  the  stomach  is  over¬ 
loaded,  and  the  digestion  deranged. 

“He  was  half-killed  with  a  surfeit  of  Shene  pippins.” — 
Thackeray:  English  Humorists ;  Swift. 

2.  Fullness  and  oppression  of  the  system,  arising 
from  excessive  or  gluttonous  eating  or  drinking. 

“So  prodigious  in  quantity,  as  would  at  another  time 
have  produced  a  fever  or  surfeit.” — Anson:  Voyages,  bk. 

ii. ,  ch.  ii. 

II.  Fig.:  Disgust  caused  by  satiety;  satiety, 
nausea. 

“Zel mane  thought  it  not  good  for  his  stomach  to  re¬ 
ceive  a.  surfeit  of  too  much  favor.” — Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk. 

iii. 

*surfeit-swelled,  a.  Swelled  out  with  gluttony 
or  other  over-indulgence.  ( Shakesp . :  Henry  IV., 
Pt.  II.,  v.  5. 

*surfeit- water ,  s.  W ater  for  the'cure  of  surfeits. 
“A  little  cold-distilled  poppy-water,  which  is  the  true 
surfeit-water,  with  ease  and  abstinence,  often  ends  dis¬ 
tempers  in  the  beginning.” — Locke. 

Sur’-feit-er,  s.  [Eng.  surfeit,  v. ;  -erf]  A  glutton, 
a  reveler,  a  rioter. 

“  I  did  not  think 

This  am’rous  surfeiter  would  have  donn’d  his  helm.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  1. 

sur'-felt-ing,  subst.  [Surfeit,  «.]  The  same  as 
Surfeit,  s.  (q.  v.) 

*sur’-flew  (ew  as  6),  s.  [Pref.  sur-  (2),  andjfue.] 
(See  extract.) 

“What  usually  are  termed  therein  [the  Granvil  coat  of 
arms]  rests,  being  the  handles  of  spears  (most  honorable 
in  tilting  to  break  them  nearest  thereunto)  are  called  by 
some  criticks  surfiewes,  being  the  necessary  appendants 
to  organs  conveying  wind  unto  them— if  (as  it  seemeth), 
their  dubious  form  as  represented  in  the  scutcheon  doth, 
ex  cequo,  answer  to  both.”— Fuller:  Worthies;  Cornwall. 

surf  -man,  s.  [Eng.  surf  (1)  and  man.}  A  sailor 
who  manages  a  surf-boat  (q.  v.). 

“  Rescued  from  drowning  by  the  surfmen,  who  rushed 

into  the  breakers  and  safely  dragged  them  ashore.” _ 

Scribner’s  Magazine,  Jan.,  1880,  p.  332. 
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surf ’-man-ship,  s.  [Eng.  surfman;  -ship."]  The 
art  of,  or  skill  in  managing  a  surf-boat  (q.  v.). 

Surf'-y,  a.  [Eng.  surf  (1),  s. ;  -?/.]  Consisting  in 
or  abounding  with  surf ;  resembling  surf ;  foaming. 

surge,  s.  [Lat.  surgo=to  rise  ;  O.  Fr.  sourgeon= 
a  spring.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  A  rising,  a  spring,  a  fountain. 

“All great  ryuers  are  gurged  and  assemblede  of  diuers 
surges  and  springes  of  water.” — Berners.  Froissart-, 
Cronycle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  i. 

2.  A  large  wave  or  billow ;  a  large  rolling  swell  oi 
water. 

*3.  A  swelling  or  rolling  prominence. 

4.  The  act  or  state  of  surging,  or  of  heaving  in  an 
undulatory  manner. 

II.  Naut.:  The  swell  on  a  windlass-barrel  upon 
which  the  cable  or  messenger  surges  or  slips  back, 
surge,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Lat.  surgo=to  rise.] 

A.  Intransitive:  1 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  swell;  to  rise  high  and  roll,  as 

waves. 

“  The  surging  air  receives 

Its  plumy  burden.”  Thomson:  Spring. 

2.  Naut. :  To  slip  back ;  as,  A  cable  surges. 

B.  Transitive: 

Naut.:  To  let  go  a  portion  (of  a  rope)  suddenly  ; 
to  slack  (a  rope)  up  suddenly  when  it  renders  round 
a  pin,  a  winch,  windlass,  or  capstan. 

surge’-f ul,  a.  [Eng. surge,  s. ;  ful{l).~\  Full  of, 
or  abounding  with  surges ;  rough. 

“  Like  Thetis’  goodly  self  majestically  guides; 

Upon  her  spacious  bed  tossing  the  surgeful  tides.” 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  14. 

surge '-less,  *surge-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  surge,  s. ; 
-iess.J  Free  from  surges  ;  smooth,  calm. 

“In  surgelesse  seas  of  quiet  rest.” 

Mirror  for  Magistrates. 

surg'-ent,  a.  [Lat.  surgens,  pr.  par  of  surgo— to 
rise.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Swelling. 

“  When  the  surgent  seas 

Have  ebbed  their  fill,  their  waves  do  rise  again.” 

Greene:  Alphonsus,  i. 

2.  Geol. :  Rising  ;  a  term  applied  to  the  fifth  series 
of  the  Appalachian  strata,  synonymous  with  the 
Clinton  group  of  New  York,  and,  as  shown  by  fossil 
echinoderms  and  trilobites,  partially  equivalent  in 
age  to  the  Silurian  Wenlock  formation  of  England. 
Maximum  thickness  about  2,400  feet.  {Prof.  H.  D. 
Rogers:  Geology  of  Pennsylvania.) 

surg-eon,  *surg-i-en,  *surg-en,  *surg-eyn, 
*surg-i-on,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  chirurgeon  (q.  v.), 
from  O.  Fr.  cirurgien,  cerurgien. ] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  practices  surgery;  in  a 
more  limited  sense,  one  who  cures  diseases  or  inju¬ 
ries  of  the  body  by  operating  manually  upon  the 
patient.  In  a  more  general  sense,  one  whose  occu¬ 
pation  is  to  treat  diseases  or  injuries  by  medical 
appliances,  whether  internal  or  external. 

If  Surgeon-general:  In  the  United  States  army 
the  chief  of  the  medical  department.  In  the  British 
army  a  surgeon  ranking  next  below  the  chief  of  the 
medical  department. 

2.  Ichthy. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of  the 
genus  Acanthurus,  from  the  sharp,  erectile,  lancet- 
shaped  spine  with  which  each  side  of  the  tail  is 
armed.  In  the  early  stages  of  their  growth  these 
fish  are  so  different  from  the  fully-developed  indi¬ 
viduals,  that  for  some  time  the  young  fish  were 
placed  in  a  separate  genus,  Acronurus.  (See 
extract.) 

“Surgeons  occur  in  all  tropical  seas,  with  the  exception 
of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Pacific,  where  they  disappear 
with  the  corals.  They  do  not  attain  to  any  size,  the  largest 
species  scarcely  exceeding  a  length  of  eighteen  inches. 
Many  are  agreeably  or  showily  colored,  the  ornamental 
colors  being  distributed  in  very  extraordinary  patterns. 
The  larger  species  are  eatable,  and  some  even  esteemed 
as  food.” — Gunther:  Study  of  Fishes,  p.  439. 

surgeon-apothecary,  s.  One  who  is  botu  sur¬ 
geon  and  apothecary. 

surgeon-dentist,  s.  A  dental  surgeon;  a  qual¬ 
ified  dentist. 

surgeon-fish,  s.  [Surgeon,  s.,  2.] 
surg'-eon-§y,  s.  [Eng.  surgeon;  -cy.]  The  office 
of  a  surgeon,  as  in  the  army  or  navy. 

♦surg'-eon-r-y,  subst.  [Eng.  surgeon;  -ry.]  The 
practice  of  a  surgeon  ;  surgery  ;  a  surgery. 

surg  -er-y ,  *surg-er-ie,  subst.  [A  corruption  of 
O.  hr.  cirurgie,sirurgie,  chirurgie= surgery,  from 
Low  Lat.  chirurgia;  Gr.  cheirourgia=&  working 
with  the  hands;  cheir  (genit.  cheiros)  =the  hand, 
and  ergo = to  work.] 

1.  Science  <&  Hist. :  The  term  includes  a  science 
and  art,  the  former  relating  to  the  study  of  acci¬ 
dental  injuries  and  surgical  diseases  common  to 
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the  whole  or  several  regions,  organs,  or  textures  of  into  a  leathery  tube' ;  large  hind  limbs  with  webbed 
the  body,  and  to  morbid  growths  and  pathological  feet;  fore  feet  small,  with  four  slender  webbed 
processes  of  particular  organs  or  regions,  the  latter  fingers,  terminating  in  four  small  projections.  It  is 
to  their  treatment  by  operation,  .  brownish-olive  above,  whitish  below;  the  skin  is 

The  Egyptians  are  said  to  have  practiced  the  art  covered  with  a  number  of  tiny  hard  granules,  inter- 
with  success  about  410  B.  C.  Hippocrates  men-  spersed  with  horny,  tubercular  projections.  It  has 
tions  a  surgical  instrument  for  reducing  dislocated  no  tongue,  and  the  jaws  and  palate  are  toothless, 
bones.  Celsus,  A.  D.  17,  was  a  skillful  surgeon.  In  The  species  is  propagated  in  an  extremely  curious 


manner.  When 
the  eggs  are  laid, 
the  male  im¬ 
pregnates  them, 
takes  them  in  his 
paws,  and  places 
them  on  the  back 
of  the  female, 
where  they  ad¬ 
here  by  means  of 


the  third  century  surgery  received  an  impulse  from 
Erasistratus  of  Alexandria,  who  introduced  the 
practice  of  dissecting  the  human  subject.  The 
Arabians  made  some  progress  in  tbe  art.  The 
founder  of  modern  surgery  is  considered  to  have 
been  Andrew  Vesalius  (1514-1564).  His  great  work, 

De  Corporis  Humani  Fabrica  Libri  Septem,  was 
published  at  Basel  in  1543.  The  discoveries  of 
Ambrose  Pard,  John  Hunter,  and  others  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  conservative  surgery  in  which  so _ _ _ _ 

many  signal  triumphs  were  achieved  by  Brodie,  a  glutinous'secre- 
Lawrence,  Cooper,  <fec.  The  introduction  of  aneesthe-  tion,  and  become 
sia  by  Sir  J.  Simpson  led  to  the  improved  surgical  by  degrees  e  m  - 
practice  of  Fergusson,  Syme,  Paget,  and  others,  bedded  in  a  series 
Ovariotomy  has  saved  hundreds  of  lives  in  the  of  cells  which 
hands  of  Spencer  Wells,  Bantock,  Keith,  and  Tait.  then  form  in  the 
Antiseptic  treatment  has  been  introduced  by  Sir 
Joseph  Lister,  with  equally  great  effect;  and  Pas¬ 
teur’s  inoculation  treatment  has,  it  is  believed, 
been  carried  to  success,  and  will  produce  the  grand¬ 
est  results  in  preventing  disease.  The  introduction 
of  lithotrity,  the  cure  of  aneurism  by  pressure,  tbe 
use  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  laryngoscope,  thermom¬ 
eter,  endoscope,  splanchnoscope,  sphygmograph, 
x-rays,  antiseptic  ligatures  &c.,  with  skin-graft* 
ing,  nerve-stretching,  &c.,  may  be  mentioned  as 
among  the  comparatively  recent  triumphs  of  mod¬ 
ern  surgery,  rendering  operations  less  terrifying 
and  much  more  effectual. 

“This  would  soon  raise  surgery  into  an  art.”— Warbur- 
ton:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  iv.,  §  3. 

2.  A  place  where  surgical  operations  are  per¬ 
formed,  or  where  medicines  are  prepared. 
surg'-I-ant,  a.  [Lat.  surgo= to  rise.] 

Her. :  The  same  as  Rous  ant  or  Rising  (q.  v.). 

Surg'-lC-al,  a.  [A  contract,  of  chirurgical,  from 
Low  Lat.  chirurgicus.]  [Surgery.]  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  surgeons  or  surgery  ;  done  by  means  of  surg- 
ory ;  as,  surgical  instruments,  surgical  operations. 

surg-y,  a.  [Eng.  surg(e),  s. ;  -y.]  Rising  in 
surges  or  billows ;  full  of  surges ;  produced  by 
surges. 

“The  surgy  murmurs  of  the  lonely  sea.” 

Keats:  Endymion,i.  121. 

siir-i-a  -na,  s.  [Named  after  Josepho  Donato 
Surian,  physician  at  Marseilles.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Surianacete  (q.  v.), 
containing  but  one  species,  Suriana  maritima.  It 
is  a  woody  plant,  with  alternate  exstipulate  leaves, 

Tacemose  flowers,  a  five-cleft  calyx,  live  petals, 
indefinite  stamens,  five  carpels  attached  to  a  short 
gynobase,  each  cell  of  the  ovary  with  two  seeds. 

Fruit  with  a  woody  pericarp,  five  cells,  each  with 
■one  ascending  seed.  Found  on  the  coast  of  various 
tropical  regions. 

sur-I-a-na'-§e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  surian(a) ; 

Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece. ] 

Bot. :  A  doubtful  order  of  Hypogynous  Exogens, 
alliance  Chenopodales.  It  was  founded  by  Dr. 

Wight,  but  is  now  generally  merged  in  Sirnaru- 
•baceee. 

siir-I-Ca-ta,  s.  [Latinized  from  native  name.] 

Zobl.:  A  genus  of  Viverridae  (q.  v.),  with  one  spe¬ 
cies,  Suricata  zenick ,  from  South  Africa, 
siir-i-cate,  s.  [Native  name.] 

Zo6l. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Suricata  (q.  v.) . 

Length  about  thirteen  inches,  tail  six  inches ; 
color  grayish-brown,  with  yellowish-gray  transverse 
stripes  on  back.  Little  is  known  of  the  habits  of 
these  animals  in  a  state  of  nature,  beyond  the  fact 
that  they  are  fossorial. 

Sfi  -ri-nam,  s.  [See  def.] 

Geog.:  Dutch  Guiana  and  the  river  which  runs 
through  it. 

Surinam-bark,  s. 

Bot. :  The  bark  of  Andira  inermis  [Andira],  called 
also  Bastard  Cabbage  Bark  and  Worm  Bark. 


Surinam-toad. 


skin.  When  the  process  is  completed,  a  membrane 
closes  over  the  cells,  and  the  Sack  of  the  female 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  piece  of  dark 
honeycomb.  In  these  cells  the  eggs  are  hatched, 
and  the  young  undergo  their  metamorphosis,  burst¬ 
ing  through  the  protecting  membrane  as  perfect 
frogs. 

sfi'-ri-nam-ine,  s.  [Eng.  Surinam ;  -ine.\ 

Chem. :  An  alkaloid  said  to  occur  in  the  bark  of 
Andira  inermis. 

sur'-ll-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  surly ;  -ly.]  In  a  surly  or 
morose  manner ;  gruffly. 

sur'-ll-ness,  subst.  [English  surly ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  surly  ;  gloomy  moroseness ; 
crabbedness. 

“Cured  of  all  that  perverseness  and  surliness  of  tem¬ 
per.” — Scott:  Christian  Life ,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

*surl'-ing,  s.  [English  surl(y) ;  -ing.~\  A  sour, 
surly,  morose  fellow. 

“These  sour  surlings  are  to  be  commended  to  sieur 
Gaulard.” — Camden:  Remains;  Anayrammes. 

sur'-lom,  *sur-loyn,  s.  [Sirloin.] 

sur-ly,  *ser-ly,  *sur-lie,  *sur-lej’1,  *syr-lie, 
*syr-lye,  a.  [For  sir-like ,  i.  e.,  magisterial,  arro¬ 
gant,  proud,  and  hence  rude,  uncivil,  morose.] 

*1.  Arrogant,  haughty,  magisterial. 

“  Like  syrlye  shepheards  hav  we  none.” 

Spenser:  Shepherd’ s  Calendar ;  July. 

2.  Gloomily  morose ;  sour,  crabbed,  snarling ; 
cross  and  rude ;  churlish. 

“Old  Tiney,  surliest  of  his  kind.” 

Cowper:  Epitaph  on  a  Bare. 

3.  Ungracious,  churlish,  rude.  (Said  of  things.) 

*4.  Gloomy,  dismal. 

“When  I  am  dead, 

Then  you  shall  hear  this  surly,  sullen  bell.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  71. 

*5.  Rough,  dark,  tempestuous  ;  as,  the  surly  storm. 
{Thomson.) 

sur -mark,  s.  [Pref.  sur-  (2) ,  and  mark.'] 

Shipbuilding : 

(1)  A  mark  drawn  on  the  timbers  at  the  intersec¬ 
tion  of  the  molding-edge  with  the  ribband-line  ;  the 
stations  of  the  ribbands  and  harpings  being  marked 
on  the  timbers. 

(2)  A  cleat  temporarily  placed  on  the  outside  of  a 
rib,  to  give  a  hold  to  the  ribband  by  which,  through 
the  shores,  it  is  supported  on  the  slipway. 

fsur'-mas-ter,  s.  [Formed  from  Low  Lat.  aub- 
magister=an  under-master;  cf.  surrogate.]  An 
under-master ;  the  master  of  the  lower  division  in 
an  English  public  school.  (Still  used  in  St.  Paul’s 
School.) 


surname 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  charge ;  to  make  a  charge  or  accusation. 

“He  surmised  to  the  king  .  .  .  that  his  said  secret 
friends  had  excited  him  to  combine  with  his  enemies.” — 
State  Trials,  3  Edwd.  III.  (an.  1330). 

2.  To  imagine,  to  conjecture,  to  suspect,  to  sup¬ 
pose. 

sur-ml§e’,  s.  [O.  Fr.  surmise= an  accusation, 
prop.  fern,  of  surmis ,  pa.  par.  of  surmettre=to 
charge,  to  accuse;  lit.,  to  put  upon:  swr=upon 
and  mettre= to  put.] 

*1.  A  charge,  an  accusation. 

“To  relieve  the  truth,  and  to  confound  false  surmises .'  t 
— Burnet:  Records,  vol.  i.,  pt.  i.,  bk.  iii.,  No.  30.  ' 

2.  The  thought,  imagination,  suspicion,  or  con¬ 
jecture  that  something  may  be,  though  based  on  no 
certain  or  strong  evidence;  conjecture,  guess. 

“Many  surmises  of  evil  alarm  the  hearts  of  the  people." 

Longfellow:  Evangeline,  i.  2. 

*3.  Reflection,  thought. 

“Being  from  the  feeling  of  her  own  grief  brought 
By  deep  surmise  of  others’  detriment.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lunrece,  1,579. 

sur-ml§'-er,  s.  [Eng.  surnus{e),  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  surmises. 

“ I  should  first  desire  these  surmisers  to  point  out  the 
time.” — Lively  Oracles,  &c.  (1678),  p.  37. 


[Eng.  surmis{e) ;  -ing.]  A 
vayne  disputacions.” — 1  Tim. 
&  i.  [Fr.  surmeitre = 


*sur-mi§-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  surmise:  -ably.]  By  who  surmounts. 


sur  ml§'-lng,  subst. 
surmise. 

“Evil  surmisinges  and 

vi.  4.  (1551.) 

*sur-mit’,  *sur-myt,  v.  t. 
to  charge.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  put  forward,  to  charge. 

“The  pretens  bargayn  that  John  Paston  yn  hys  lyff* 
surmytted.”— Poston  Letters,  ii.  323. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  surmise. 

“Only  as  in  my  dreame  I  did  surmit.” — Thynne:  Debate, 
p.  67. 

sur-mount',  v.  t.  [Fr.  surmonter,  from  swr= over, 
above,  and  monter= to  mount  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  mount  or  rise  above ;  to  overtop. 

“The  mountains  of  Olympus,  Atho,  and  Atlas,  over¬ 
reach  and  surmount  all  winds  and  clouds.” — Raleigh: 
Hist.  World. 

2.  To  overcome,  to  conquer. 

“He  set  himself  therefore  to  surmount  some  difficulties 
and  to  evade  others.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

*3.  To  surpass,  to  exceed. 

“By  which  all  earthly  princes  she  doth  far  surmount. " 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  1. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  surmount  and  t • 
conquer,  see  Conquer. 

sur-mount -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  surmount;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  surmounted  or  overcome ;  super- 
able,  conquerable. 

“The  difficulty  is  easily  surmountable  by  common 
sagacity.” — Knox:  Letter  to  a  Young  Nobleman. 

sur-mount-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng. surmountable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  surmountable. 

sur-mount -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Surmount.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Overcome,  conquered,  surpassed. 

2.  Her.:  A  term  used  of  a  charge  when  it  has 
another  charge  of  a  different  metal  or  color  laid 
over  it.  When  it  is  an  animal  that  has  a  charge 
placed  over,  the  term  used  is  Debruised  (q.  v.). 

surmounted-arch  or  dome,  s. 

Arch. :  An  arch  or  dome  that  rises  higher  than  a 
semicircle. 

sur-mount’-er,  s.  [Eng.  surmount;  -er.]  One 


surmise ;  presumably. 

“  Had  you  formed  any  opinion  of  what  is  surmisably  the 
cause  of  death?” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*sur-ml§-al,  s.  [Eng.  surmis{e) ,  al.]  The  act 
of  surmising ;  surmise. 

“  All  pride  and  envy,  and  all  uncharitable  surmisals.” — 
Glanvill:  Sermon  i. 

*sur-mi§  ~a:iit,  s.  [Eng.  surmisle) ;  -ant.]  One 
plant,  with  many  pairs  of  leaflets,  pubescent  above  who  surmises. 

and  silky  beneath;  papilionaceous  flowers  and  “Her  ladyship’s  informants,  or  rather  sumiisants.” — 
linear,  velvety,  mucronate  legumes.  It  is  said  to  Richardson:  Clarissa,  vi.  179. 


Surinam-poison,  s. 

Bot.:  Tephrosia  toxicaria,.a  half  shrubby  erect 


have  come  at  first  from  Africa,  but  now  grows  in 
the  West  Indies  and  Guiana,  where  the  leaves, 
bruised  and  pounded,  are  cast  into  the  water  to 
intoxicate  and  poison  fish. 

Surinam-toad,  s. 

Zool.:  Pipa  americana,  a  large  flat  toad,  found 
on  the  edges  of  swamps  in  Surinam  and  the  neigh- 


sur-ml§e',  *sur-myse,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Surmise,  s.] 

A.  Transitive. 

*1.  To  charge ;  to  accuse. 

“ Surmysed  agayne  hym  felony  and  murdoure.” — Fab- 
yan:  Crony cle,  ch.  ccxlii. 


sur  -mul-let,  s.  [Fr.  surmulet=the  red  mullet, 
for  sormulet;  O.  Fr.  sor  (Fr.  saur)= sorrel  (q.  v.), 
and  mulet=  a  mullet.]  [Mullet  (l).] 

Ichthy. :  Mullus  surmuletus,  formerly  considered 
to  be  distinct  species  from  M.  barbatus,  from  which 
it  differs  in  having  its  red  color  relieved  .by  three 
longitudinal  stripes  of  yellow.  Some  authorities 
regard  it  as  a  variety,  while  Gunther  considers  it  to 
be  the  female  of  iff.  barbatus ■  [Mullus.] 
f sur -mu-lot,  s.  [Fr.,  from  O.  Fr.  sor = sorrel,  and 
Fr.  mulot  (from  Lat.  mus)  =  a  mouse.] 

ZoOl. .  Mus  decumanus,  the  Brown  Rat.  [Rat,  s., 
II.] 

sur'-name,  *sor-nom,  *sour-noun,  s.  [French 

surnom,  from  sur  (Lat.  super)  =  over,  and  nom  (Lat. 
nomen) = name  ;  Sp.  sobrenombre ;  Ital.  soprannome.] 
1.  An  additional  name  superadded  to  the  Christian 
or  baptismal  name,  and  ultimately  converted  into 


2.  To  guess  or  imagine  to  be  the  case,  with  but  a  family  name.  Surnames  originally  denoted  occu- 

.  °  i  _  j  _  _  ,  it :  /-v  vfion  lor  r>  I »  o  T’a  n  ran 


boringcmintry.  It  is  about  a  foot  long,  with  a  little  ground  or  reason  to.  go  on;  to  conjecture,  to  pation,  residence  or  some  particular  characteristic 
short,  broad,  pointed  head,  the  nostrils  produced  suspect;  to  have  a  suspicion. _ or  event  connected  with  the  individual,  a..  illiain 


bdil,  boy;  pciut,  jowl;  cat, 
-cian.  -tian  —  shan.  -tion. 


Sell, 

-sion 


chorus, 
=  shun; 


ghin, 

-tion, 


bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-gion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d@L 


surname 


3948 


surrender 


Rufus  (or  Red),  John  Smith  (or  the  Smith),  John 
Bowyer  (or  the  Bowmaker),  &c.  They  were  also 
commonly  formed  at  first  by  adding  the  name  of 
the  father  to  that  of  the  son,  as  Thomas,  John's 
son,  whence  Johnson ;  John,  Harry's  son ,  whence 
Harrison ,  &c.  So,  in  French,  they  were  formed  by 
prefixing  Fitz— son.  to  the  name  of  the  father,  as 
Fitz-Gerald= son  of  Gerald,  &c.  In  Scotch,  the 
prefix  Mac— son  of,  was  used,  as  Macdougal,  Mac- 
andrew,  &c.  In  Wales,  the  prefix  was  Ap,  with  the 
same  meaning,  as  Thomas  Ap  Harry ,  whence  Parry. 
John  Ap  Rice,  whence  Price,  &c.  In  Ireland,  O' 
was  prefixed,  as  John  O'Donnell,  Thomas  O' Flana¬ 
gan,  &c. 

“In  the  authentic  all  record  of  this  Exchequer  called 
Domesday,  surnames  are  first  found,  brought  in  then  by 
the  Normans,  who  not  long  before  first  tooke  them,  but 
most  noted  with  De  such  a  place,  as  Godefridus  de  Manne- 
villa.” — Camden:  Remaines;  Surnames. 

2.  An  appellation  added  to  the  original  name. 

“My  surname,  Coriolanus.” 

Shakesp..-  Coriolanus,  iv.  5. 

sur-name’,  *sir-name’,  v.  t.  [Surname,  s.]  To 
name  or  call  by  an  appellation  superadded  to 
the  original  name ;  to  give  a  surname  to. 

“How  he,  surnamed  of  Africa,  dismissed 
In  his  prime  youth  the  fair  Iberian  maid.’’ 

Milton:  P.  R.,  ii.  199. 

Sur’-ni-a,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Buboninse,  with  a  single  spe¬ 
cies.  Surnia  funerea,  the  Hawk-owl,  from  the 
arctic  circle  in  both  hemispheres,  and  an  occasional 
straggler  to  warmer  regions.  8.  nyctea,  the  Snowy 
Owl,  is  now  Nyctea  scandiaca.  [Hawk-owl,  2., 
Snowy-owl.] 

sur-nom'-In-jil,  adj.  [Pref.  sur-  (2),  and  Eng. 
nominal  (q.  v.).]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  sur¬ 
names. 

Bur-pass’,  *sur-pas,  *sur-passe,  V.  t.  [French 
turpasser,  from  swr=above,  beyond,  and  passer —to 
pass.T 

*1.  Togo  beyond  or  past;  to  exceed. 

“  Nor  let  the  sea 

Surpass  his  bounds,  nor  rain  to  drown  the  world.” 

Milton:  P.  L, ,  xi.  894. 

2.  To  excel,  to  exceed ;  to  go  beyond  in  any  quality 
good  or  bad. 

“Whose  beauty  doth  her  bounty  far  surpasse.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  ix.  4. 

U  For  the  difference  between  to  surpass  and  to 
exceed,  see  Exceed. 

sur-pass’-g,-ble,  adj.  [English  surpass;  -able.'] 
Capable  of  being  surpassed,  exceeded,  or  excelled. 

sur-pass'-ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [Surpass.] 

A.  As  pr.  par*:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adi.:  Excellent  in  an  eminent  degree; 
excelling  all  others. 

“O  thou,  that  with  surpassing  glory  crowned, 
Look’st  from  thy  sole  dominion,  like  the  god, 

Of  this  new  world.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  32. 

sQr-pass'-Ing-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  surpassing;  -ly.] 
In  a  surpassing  manner  or  degree. 

sur-pass  -Ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  surpassing ;  - ness .] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  surpassing  or  excel¬ 
ling  all  other. 

sur  -pll§e,  *sur-plesse,  *sur-plis,  *sur-plyce, 
♦sur-plise,  *sur-plys,  *syr-plis,  s.  [Fr.  surptis, 
from  Low  Lat.  superpelliceum— the  clerical  robe 
worn  over  the  bachelor’s  ordinary  dress,  which  was 
anciently  of  sheepskin,  from  Lat.  super= above, 
over,  and pelliceum,  neut.  sing,  of  pelliceus-ma.de 
of  skins  ;  pellis= a  skin  ;  Sp.  sobrepelliz.] 

*1.  A  light  outer  or  over  garment. 

“Here  now  a  contreuore,  thorgh  Roberto’s  avis, 

Abouen  ther  armore  did  serkis  &  surplis.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  334. 

2.  The  outer  garment  of  an  officiating  priest,  dea¬ 
con,  or  chorister  in  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  worn  over  their  other 
dress  during  the  performance  of  religious  services. 
It  is  a  loose,  flowing  vestment  of  white  linen,  gener¬ 
ally  reaching  almost  to  the  feet,  with  broad,  full 
sleeves.  It  differs  from  the  alb  in  being  fuller,  and 
in  having  no  girdle,  nor  embroidery  at  the  foot. 

“From  the  dislike  of  cap  and  surplice,  the  very  next 
step  was  admonitions  to  the  whole  parliament  against  the 
whole  government  ecclesiastical.” — Dryden:  Religio  Laid. 
(Pref.) 

♦surplice-fees,  s.pl.  Fees  paid  to  a  clergyman 
for  the  performance  of  occasional  duties,  as  bap¬ 
tisms,  marriages,  funerals.  Called  also  Stole-fees. 

sur-pli^ed,  a.  [Eng.  surplic(e) ;  -ed.]  Wear¬ 
ing  a  surplice  or  surplices. 

“The  surpliced  train  draw  near 
To  this  last  mansion  of  mankind.  ” 

Mallet:  A  Funeral  Hymn. 

♦sur-plis,  s.  [Surplice.] 


sur'-plus,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  surplus=an  overplus,  from 
Lat.  super— above,  and  plus = more.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Overplus;  that  which  remains 
over  when  all  requirements  are  satisfied  ;  excess  be¬ 
yond  what  is  prescribed  or  wanted ;  more  than  suf¬ 
fices  or  is  needed. 

“Of  the  surplus  they  make  both  a  syrup  and  a  coarse 
sugar.” — Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ix. 


surprise-party,  subst.  A  party  of  persons  who 
assemble  by  agreement,  and  without  invitation,  at 
the  house  of  a  common  friend,  each  bringing  some 
article  of  food  as  a  contribution  toward  a  supper, 
of  which  all  partake. 

*sur-prl§e  -ment,  subst.  [Eng.  surprise ;  - ment ..} 
Surprising,  surprisal. 

“  Surprisements  of  castles.” — Daniel:  Hist.  England y 
p.  47. 


2.  Law:  The  residuum  of  an  estate  after  the 
debts  and  legacies  are  paid. 

B.  As  adj.:  Being  over  and  above  what  is  required 
or  prescribed ;  in  excess. 

“  The  facilities  he  has  for  making  ready  disposal  of 
surplus  stock.” — Field,  Jan.  23,  1886. 

sur -plus-age  (age  as  ig),  subst.  [Eng.  surplus ; 
•age.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Surplus ;  excess  beyond  what  is 
prescribed  or  required  ;  superabundance. 

“  Expresses  regret  at  this  surplusage  of  candidates.” — 
London  Echo. 

II.  Technically : 

*1.  Accounts:  A  greater  disbursement  than  the 
charge  of  the  accountant  amounteth  to. 

2.  Law:  Something  in  the  pleadings  or  proceed¬ 
ings  not  necessary  or  relevant  to  the  case,  and 
which  may  be  rejected. 

sur-prl§'-g,l,  *sur-prl§-all,  *sur-prys-all,  s. 

[Eng.  surpris(e) ;  -al.]  The  act  of  surprising;  a 
coming  upon  unexpectedly  or  unawares  •  the  state 
of  being  taken  by  surprise ;  surprise. 

“They  surprisall  led 
From  forth  the  faire  wood  my  sad  feete.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xxi. 

sur-prl§e',  *siir  prize1,  v.  t.  [Surprise,  s.] 

1.  To  come  or  fall  upon  suddenly  and  unexpect¬ 
edly  ;  to  come  upon  unawares ;  to  attack  unex¬ 
pectedly  ;  to  take  unawares. 

“Thus  judging  he  gave  secret  way, 

When  the  stern  priests  surprised  their  prey.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  iii.  15. 

♦2.  To  seize  suddenly ;  to  take  prisoner. 

“When  that  disdainfull  beast, 
Encountering  fierce,  him  suddein  doth  surprize.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  iii.  19. 

3.  To  capture  by  an  unexpected  or  sudden  attack ; 
to  take  by  surprise. 

“And  seizing  at  the  last  upon  the  Britons  here, 
Surpriz’d  the  spacious  isle.” 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  4. 

*4.  To  hold  possession  of ;  to  hold,  to  retain. 

“  That  in  my  hands  surprise  the  sovereignty.” 

J.  Webster. 

*5.  To  overpower,  to  perplex,  to  confound,  to 
confuse. 

“I  am  surprised  with  an  uncouth  fear.” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  3. 

6.  To  strike  with  wonder  or  astouishment,  as  at 
something  sudden,  unexpected,  or  remarkable  in 
conduct,  words,  or  story,  or  by  the  appearance  of 
something  unusual. 

“People  were  not  so  much  frightened  as  surprized  at 
the  bigness  of  the  camel.” — L’ Estrange. 

*1.  To  lead,  bring,  or  betray  unawares. 

sur-pri§e',  subst.  [O.  Fr.  sorprise ,  surprise  (also 
spelt  surprinse) ,  prop.  fem.  of  sorpris,  surpris,  pa. 
par.  of  sorprendre ,  surprendre  =  to  surprise ;  sur 
(Lat.  swper)  =  above,  upon,  and  prendre  (Lat.  pre- 
hendo)—  to  take;  Ital.  sorprendre .] 

1.  The  act  of  coming  upon  unawares  or  suddenly; 
the  act  of  taking  suddenly  and  without  prepara¬ 
tion. 

“We  haue  forth  no  spies, 

To  learne  their  drifts  ;  who  may  perchance  this  night 
intend  surprise.”  Chapman:  Homer’s  Iliad,  x. 

2.  The  state  of  being  surprised  or  seized  with 
wonder  or  astonishment,  as  at  something  sudden, 
unexpected  or  remarkable ;  an  emotion  excited  by 
the  sudden  or  unexpected  happening  or  appearing, 
as  of  something  remarkable  or  novel;  wonder, 
astonishment,  amazement. 


sur-prl§-er,s.  [Eng.  surpris(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
surprises  ;  specifically,  one  of  a  body  of  men  who. 
attempt  to  take  a  place  by  surprise. 

“The  suiprisers  were  to  be  ready  ” — Clarendon:  Civil 
Wars,  iii.  187. 

sur-pri§'-ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [Surprise.] 

A.  As  pr.par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Exciting  surprise  or  wonder;  aston¬ 
ishing,  extraordinary,  wonderful;  of  a  nature  to 
excite  surprise,  wonder,  or  astonishment. 

sur-prl§  -Ing-ly,  *sur-priz-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
surprising ;  -ly.]  In  a  surprising  manner  or  degree ; 
so  as  to  excite  surprise  or  wonder. 

“  The  less  faulty  [are]  surprizingly  apt  to  be  dissipated 
in  a  hurry  of  amusements.” — Seeker:  Sermons,  vol.  i., 
ser.  27. 

sur-pri§-ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  surprising ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  surprising. 

♦sur’-qued-our,  *sour-qui-dour,  subst.  [Sur¬ 
quedry. J  A  proud,  haughty,  arrogant,  or  insolent 
person. 

“  And  sente  forth  sourquidours,  hus  serjiauns  of 
armes.”  Piers  Plowman,  p.  384. 

♦sur'-qued-Ous,  adjective.  [Surquedry.]  Proud, 
haughty,  arrogant,  insolent. 

“  It  showeth  well  that  thou  art  not  wise, 

But  suppressed  with  a  manere  of  rage, 

To  take  on  thee  this  surquedous  message.” 

Lydgate:  Story  of , Thebes,  ii. 


♦sur  -qued-ry,  ♦sur-qued-rie,  *sur-quid-rie, 
♦sur-cuyd-rye,  s.  [O.  Fr.  surquiderie ,  from  sur- 
cuider=to  be  insolent:  sur—  above,  and  cuider=  to 
think,  to  presume  ;  Ital.  sorquidanza.]  Overween¬ 
ing  pride,  arrogance,  insolence. 

‘  That  men  may  not  themselves  their  own  good  parts 
Extol,  without  suspect  of  surquedry.” 

Donne:  Letter  to  Mr.  J.  W. 

♦silr'-qued-y,  subst.  [Surquedry.]  Arrogance* 
insolence,  presumption. 


*sQr-r  e-bound',  v.  i.  [Pref.  sur-  (2),  and  Eng* 
rebound.]  To  echo  repeatedly. 

“  Heav’n  about  did  surrebound.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xxi.  361. 

sur-re-but',  v.  i.  [Pref.  sur-  (2),  and  Eng.  rebut 
(q.  v.).] 

Law:  To  reply,  as  a  plaintiff,  to  a  defendant’s 
rebutter. 


stir-re-but  -ter,  s.  [Pref.  sur-  (2),  and  English, 
rebutter  (q.  v.) . ] 

Law:  A  second  rebutter;  the  plaintiff’s  reply  to- 
the  defendant’s  rebutter  (q.  v.). 

“The  plaintiff  may  answer  the  rejoinder  by  a  surre¬ 
joinder  ;  upon  which  the  defendant  may  rebut ;  and  the- 
plaintiff  answer  him  by  a  surrebutter."  —  Blackstone: 
Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  20. 

♦sur-reined',  a.  [Pref.  sur-  (2),  and  Eng.  rein. }; 
Over-ridden  ;  knocked  up  by  being  ridden  too  hard. 


“A  drench  for  surrein’d  jades,  their  barley  broth.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iii.  5. 

sur-re  jdin',  v.  i.  [Pref.  sur-  (2),  and  Eng.  rejoin 
(q.  v.).] 

Law:  To  reply,  as  a  plaintiff,  to  a  defendant’s- 
rejoinder. 

sur-re-jdin’-der,  s.  [Pref.  sur-  (2),  and  English- 
rejoinder  (q.v.).] 

Law:  A  second  rejoinder;  the  reply  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff  to  a  defendant’s  rejoinder. 


sur-ren-der,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  surrendre,  from 
sw?’=upon,  up,  and  rendre— to  render  (q.  v.).] 


A.  Transitive: 


“Men,  boys,  and  women,  stupid  with  surprise, 
Where’er  she  passes,  fix  their  wondering  eyes.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  vii.  1,104. 

*3.  A  dish  covered  with  a  crust  of  raised  paste, 
but  with  no  other  contents. 

“  Few  care  for  carving  trifles  in  disguise, 

Or  that  fautastick  dish  some  call  surprise.” 

King :  Art  of  Cookery. 

4.  Something  which  occurs,  or  is  presented  to 
view,  or  given  unexpectedly,  so  as  to  excite  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  surprise  ;  an  unexpected  event ;  as,  It  was  a 
pleasant  surprise  to  him. 

surprise-cadence,  s. 

Music:  Interrupted  or  suspended  cadence.  [De¬ 
ceptive-cadence.] 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  yield  or  deliver  up  to  the  power  of  another; 
to  yield  or  give  up  possession  of  upon  compulsion 
and  demand. 

“Would  not  surrender  the  state  which  he  liked  well.” — 
Jewell.  Defense  of  the  Apologie,  p.  419. 

2.  To  yield  in  favor  of  another,  not  necessarily 
under  compulsion;  to  resign  in  favor  of  another; 
to  cease  to  claim,  exercise,  or  use  ;  as,  to  surrender 
a  right  or  privilege. 

3.  To  yield  to  any  influence,  passion,  emotion  or 
power.  (Often  used  refiexively.) 

“If  we  do  not  surrender  our  wills  to  the  overture  of  His- 
goodness.” — Barrow.  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  4. 

*4.  To  let  be  taken  away  ;  to  relinquish,  to  resign* 
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surveillant 


surrender 

II.  Law:  To  make  surrender  of .  [Surrender. s., 
II.  2.] 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  yield ;  to  give  one’s  self  up  to 
the  power  of  another. 

“Fetch  hither  Richard,  that  in  common  view 
He  may  surrender”  Shakesp.:  Rich .  II.,  iv.  1. 

2.  Law:  To  appear  in  court  in  discharge  of  recog¬ 
nizances  or  bail  entered  into ;  to  appear  in  court 
under  an  order  of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy. 

“At  the  second  of  these  meetings,  at  farthest,  the  bank¬ 
rupt  must  surrender ;  or,  in  default  of  doing  so,  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  imprisonment  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  three  years.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch. 
27. 

sur-ren  -der,  s.  [Surrender,  v .] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  surrendering;  the  act 
of  yielding  or  resigning  one’s  person,  or  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  something,  into  the  power  or  control  of  an¬ 
other;  a  yielding,  a  giving;  especially,  the  yielding 
-of  an  army,  fort,  or  the  like,  to  an  enemy. 

“To  treat  for  a  surrender  of  the  Palatinate.” — Howell; 
. Letters ,  bk.  i.,  let.  10. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Insurance:  The  abandonment  of  an  assurance 
policy  by  the  party  assured  on  receiving  back  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  premiums  paid.  The  amount  payable 
on  the  surrender  of  a  policy  is  called  the  surrender 
value,  and  depends  upon  the  number  of  years  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  premiums  have  been  paid. 

2.  Law: 

(1)  English  Law :  The  yielding  up  of  an  estate  for 
life  or  for  years  to  him  that  has  the  immediate  es¬ 
tate  in  reversion  or  remainder.  It  may  be  either  in 
fact  or  in  law.  A  surrender  in  fact  must  be  made 
by  deed,  which  is  the  allowable  evidence.  A  sur¬ 
render  in  law  is  one  which  may  be  implied,  and  gen¬ 
erally  has  reference  to  estates  or  tenancies  from 
year  to  year,  &c. 

“A  surrender,  sursumredditio ,  or  rendering  up,  is  of  a 
nature  directly  opposite  to  a  release;  for  as  that  operates 
by  the  greater  estates  descending  upon  the  less,  a  surren¬ 
der  is  the  falling  of  a  less  estate  into  a  greater.  There 
may  also  be  surrender  in  law  by  the  acceptance  by  the 
tenant  of  a  new  estate  inconsistent  with  his  prior  estate. 
Thus  anew  lease  made  to  a  person  in  possession  under  an 

•  old  lease,  and  accepted  by  him,  operates  as  a  surrender  in 
law  of  the  old  one;  for  from  such  acceptance  the  law  im¬ 
plies  his  intention  to  yield  up  the  estate  which  he  had 
'Before,  though  he  may  not  by  express  words  of  surren - 

•  der  have  declared  as  much.” — Blackstone;  Comment.,  bk. 
ii.,  ch.  17. 

(2)  The  appearance  of  a  bankrupt  in  court  for 
public  examination. 

“The  next  proceeding,  in  case  an  adjudication  is  made, 
is  the  surrender  of  the  bankrupt,  and  his  examination  ; 
Tthe  appointment  of  creditors’  assignees,  and  the  proof  of 
debts  against  the  estate.” — Blackstone :  Comment .,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  27. 

(3)  The  giving  up  of  a  principal  into  lawful  cus¬ 
tody  by  his  bail. 

(4)  The  delivery  up  of  fugitives  from  justice  by  a 
foreign  state ;  extradition. 

H  Surrender  of  copyholds : 

Law :  The  yielding  up  of  the  estate  by  the  tenant 
.into  the  hands  of  the  lord,  for  such  purpose  as  in 
the  surrender  are  expressed. 

Sur-ren-der-ee',  .9.  [Eng.  surrender;  -ee.] 

Law:  A  person  to  whom  the  owner  grants  sur¬ 
rendered  land;  one  to  whom  a  surrender  is  made. 

“Immediately  upon  sucn  surrender,  in  court,  or  upon 
resentment  of  a  surrender  made  out  of  court,  the  lord  by 
is  steward  grants  the  same  land  again  to  cestui  que  use, 
who  is  sometimes  called  the  surrenderee ,  to  hold  by  the 
ancient  rents  and  customary  services  ;  and  thereupon  ad¬ 
mits  him  tenant  to  the  copyhold,  according  to  the  form 
and  effect  of  the  surrender  which  must  be  exactly  jmr- 
-eued.” — Blackstone :  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  19. 

sur-ren -der-or,  s.  [Eng.  surrender ;  -or.] 

Laiv :  One  who  surrenders  an  estate  into  the  hands 
of  the  owner ;  one  who  makes  a  surrender. 

*sur-ren -dry,s.  [Eng.  surrender;  -y.]  The  act 
of  surrendering ;  a  surrender. 

“We  should  have  made  an  entire  surrendry  of  ourselves 
to  God,  that  we  might  have  gained  a  title  to  his  deliver¬ 
ances.” — Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

*sur-rep  -tion  (1),  s.  [Eat.  surreptio ,  from  sur - 
reptus,  pa.  par.  of  surrepo  =  to  steal  upon.]  [Sur¬ 
reptitious.]  A  coming  upon  unperceived  or  an- 
awares  ;  a  stealing  upon. 

“Sills  of  a  sudden  surreption.” — Hammond:  Works , 

ii.  23. 

*sur-rep  -tion  (2),  s.  [Lat.  surreptio ,  from  sur - 
reptus ,  pa.  par.  of  surripio— to  snatch  away  secretly ; 
sur  (for  sub)  =  under,  and  rapio— to  snatch.]  The 
act  of  getting  in  a  surreptitious  manner,  or  by  craft 
•or  stealth. 

“  The  surreption  of  secretly  misgotten  dispensations.” — 
•Bp.  Hall:  Cases  of  Conscience.  , 
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siir-rep-tl  -tious,  *sur-rep-ti-cious,  a.  [Lat. 

surreptitius ,  surrepticius  —  stolen,  done  stealthily, 
from  surreptus ,  pa.  par.  of  surrepo= to  creep  under, 
to  steal  upon;  sur  (for  swb)=under,  and  repo— to 
creen.] 

1.  Done  by  stealth  or  without  proper  authority ; 
made  or  produced  fraudulently;  unauthorized;  ac¬ 
companied  or  characterized  by  underhand  dealing. 

“I  hear  that  you  have  procured  a  correct  copy  of  the 
Dunciad,  which  the  many  surreptitious  ones  have  ren¬ 
dered  so  necessary.” — Pope:  Dunciad.  (Let.  to  Publishers.) 

*2.  Acting  in  a  stealthy,  crafty,  or  underhand 
manner. 

sur-rep-tl'-tious-ly,  adverb.  [English  surrepti¬ 
tious  ;  - ly .]  In  a  surreptitious  manner ;  by  stealth ; 
in  an  underhand  manner ;  fraudulently. 

“  Thou  hast  got  it  more  surreptitiously  than  he  did,  and 
with  less  effect.” — Gove,mment  of  the  Tongue. 

sur  -rey,  s.  A  vehicle  designed  to  carry  four  per¬ 
sons,  hung  on  sidebars  and  having  end-springs  and 
cross-springs. 

sur  -ro-gate,  s.  [Lat.  surrogatus,  pa.  par.  of 
surrogo= to  substitute,  to  elect  in  place  of  another; 
sur  (for  sub)  =under,  and  rogo=  to  ask,  to  elect.] 

1.  Generally  a  deputy,  a  substitute,  a  delegate,  a 
person  appointed  to  act  for  another;  specifically, 
the  deputy  of  an  ecclesiastical  judge,  most  com¬ 
monly  of  a  bishop  or  his  chancellor,  who  grants 
marriage  licenses  and  probates. 

2.  An  officer  who  presides  over  the  probate  of 
wills  and  testaments  and  the  settlement  of  estates. 

*sur  -ro-gate,  v.  t.  [Surrogate,  s.]  To  put  in 
the  place  of  another ;  To  substitute. 

“But  this  earthly  Adam  failing  in  his  office,  the 
heavenly  was  surrogated  in  his  roome,  who  is  able  to 
save  to  the  utmost.” — More:  Works.  (Pref.  General.) 

sur -r o-gate-ship,  s.  [Eng.  surrogate ,  s. ;  - ship .] 
The  office  of  a  surrogate. 

*Sur-ro-ga  -tion,  s.  [Lat .  surrogatio,  from  sur¬ 
rogatus,  pa.  par.  of  surrogo.~\  [Surrogate,  s.]  The 
act  of  substituting  one  person  in  the  place  of  an¬ 
other. 

“There  should  be  a  surrogation  and  new  choice  of  an 
apostle  to  succeed  into  the  room  of  Judas  the  traytor.” — 
Killingbeck:  Sermons,  ser.  120. 

Sur-ro-ga'-tum,  subst.  [Latin,  neut.  sing,  of 
surrogatus ,  pa.  par.  of  surrogo .]  [Surrogate,  s.] 
That  which  comes  in  place  of  something  else. 

sur-round',  v.  t.  &  i .  [O.  Fr.  suronder=to  float 
on  the  waves ;  Low  Lat.  superundo ,  from  super= 
above,  over,  and  unda— a  wave.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  overflow,  to  inundate,  to  flood. 

“The  sea  .  .  .  hath  decayed,  surrounded,  and  drowned 
up  much  hard  grounds.” — Act  7  James  I.,  c.  20. 

*2.  To  pass  over,  to  travel  over,  to  circumnavigate. 

“Captain  Cavendish  surrounded  the  world.” — Fuller: 
Church  Hist.,  XI.  xi.  (Dedic.) 

3.  To  encompass,  to  environ;  to  inclose  on  every 
side ;  specif.,  to  inclose,  as  a  body  of  troops,  between 
hostile  forces,  so  as  to  cut  off  means  of  communi¬ 
cation  or  retreat;  to  invest,  as  a  city. 

4.  To  lie  or  be  situated  on  all  sides  of ;  to  form  an 
inclosure  round ;  to  shut  in,  to  environ,  to  encircle  ' 
instead. 

“Cloud  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 
Surrounds  me;  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  off.”  Milton.  P.  L.,  iii.  46. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  overflow. 

“  Streams  if  stopt  surround.” 

Warmer:  Albions  England,  VIII.  xli.  197. 

*2.  To  circle,  to  go  round. 

“To  dance  the  Hay  in  surrounding  vagaries.” 

Purchas:  Theat.  Polit.,  Flying  Insects,  16. 

3.  To  form  an  inclosure  or  circle  round  something 
else. 

“  Bad  angels  seen 

On  wing  under  the  burning  cope  of  hell, 

Twixt  upper,  nether,  and  surrounding  fires.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  345. 

♦sur-round  ,  a.  &  s.  [Surround,  v.~\ 

*A.  As  adj. :  Flooded. 

“  My  heart  surround  with  grief  is  swoln  so  high.” 

Fletcher:  Eliza,  xxii. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  method  of  hunting  some  animals, 
as  buffaloes,  by  surrounding  them,  and  driving 
them  over  a  precipice,  or  into  a  deep  ravine,  or 
other  place  from  which  they  cannot  escape ;  a  place 
where  animals  are  so  hunted.  [Tinchel.] 

“She  unfortunately  killed  a  man  on  the  surround  some 
two  miles  from  the  stockade.” — Field,  Feb.  26,  18,87. 

sur  round  -er,  s.  [Eng.  surround ;  -er.] 

*1.  Overflow,  inundation. 

“  What  grounds  lye  within  the  hurt  or  danger  of  waters, 
either  within  the  surrounder  by  the  sea,  or  the  inunda¬ 
tion  of  fresh  waters.” — Collis:  Statute  of  Sewers,  83. 

2.  One  who  surrounds. 


sur-round'-Ing,  pr .  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Surround,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Circling,  revolving. 

2.  Encircling,  inclosing. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  inclosing  or  encompassing. 

2.  Something  belonging  to  those  things  that  sur¬ 
round  or  environ ;  an  external  or  accompanying 
circumstance ;  one  of  the  conditions  environing  a 
person  or  thing.  (Generally  in  the  plural.) 

♦sur-round  -Tf}  s.  [Eng.  surround;  -ry.]  Cir¬ 
cuit,  round. 

“All  this  Hand  within  the  surroundry  of  the  foure 
seas.” — Mountagu:  Diatribe ,  p.  128. 

sur'-roy,  south  -roy,  s.  [Fr.  sud  (Eng.  south), 
and  roi=king.]  [Clarenceux.] 
sur-roy  -9,1,  s.  [Pref.  sur -  (2),  and  English  royal 
(q.  v.).]  The  crown  antler  of  a  stag. 

*sur-sa-nure,  subst.  [Fr.  sur = above,  and  sain— 
healthy,  sound ;  Lat.  sanus. ]  A  wound  healing  or 
healed  outwardly  only. 

“  My  wound  abideth  like  a  sursanure” 

Chaucer:  Flower  of  Court esie. 

♦sur-se’-^nge,  s.  [Fr.]  [Surcease.]  Subsidence, 
quiet.  / 

“All  preachers,  especially  such  as  be  of  good  temper, 
and  have  wisdom  with  conscience,  ought  to  inculcate  and 
beat  upon  peace,  silence,  and  surseance .” — Bacon:  Of 
Church  Government . 

*sur-sise,  v.  i.  [Norm.  Fr.s'um*$e=neglect.]  To 
forbear. 

sur-sol'-id,  s.  &  a.  [Pref.  sur  (2),  and  Eng.  solid 
(q,  v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Math. :  The  fifth  power  of  a  number ;  the  product 
of  the  fourth  multiplication  of  any  number  taken  as 
the  root.  Thus,  243  is  the  sursolid  of  3,  since  3X3= 
9  (square  of  3)  ;  9X3=27  (cube  of  3)  ;  27X3=81  (fourth 
power)  ;  81X3=  243  (fifth  power  or  sursolid  of  3). 

B.  As  adj.:  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  involving  the 
fifth  power. 

sursolid-problem,  s. 

Math. :  A  problem  which  cannot  be  resolved  but 
by  curves  of  a  higher  kind  than  conic  sections. 

♦sur-style',  v.  t.  [Pref.  sur  (2),  and  Eng.  style 
(q.  v.)]  To  surname. 

“  Gildas  .  .  .  was  also  surstyled  Querulus.” — Fuller: 
Worthies;  Somerset,  ii.  286. 

sur  -tax,  s.  [Pref.  sur -  (2),  and  English  tax ,  s. 
(q.  v.) .  J  An  additional  or  extra  tax ;  a  tax  increased 
for  some  particular  purpose. 

“  The  House  subsequently  agreed  to  the  continuance  of 
the  surtax  on  sugars.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

sur-tax',  v.  t.  [Surtax,  s.]  To  put  a  surtax  on ; 
to  increase  the  tax  on. 

sur-tout'  (final  t  silent),  s.  [Fr.=over  all:  sur— 
above,  over,  and  tout  (Lat.  t ot us)  — whole.] 

1.  Ord .  Lang.:  Originally,  a  man’s  coat,  to  be 
worn  over  his  other  garments  ;  now,  aa  upper  coat 
with  long  wide  sleeves  ;  a  frock- 
coat.  [Supertotus.] 

“  The  surtout if  abroad  you  wear, 

Repels  the  rigor  of  the  air.” 

Prior:  Alma ,  iii.  430. 

2.  Her. :  An  escutcheon  placed 
upon  the  center  of  a  shield  of 
arms ;  a  shield  of  pretense. 

The  arms  figured  are  those  of 
William  III. 

sur'-tur-brand,  s.  [Icel.  sur - 

tarbrandr ,  from  svartr= black,  Surtout. 
and  brandr=a  firebrand.J 
Fibrous  brown  coal  or  bituminous  wood  found  in 
the  north  of  Iceland.  It  resembles  the  black  oak 
found  in  bogs,  is  used  for  fuel,  and  is  also  capable 
of  being  manufactured  into  articles  of  furniture. 

*sur-ve-ance,  subst.  [Fr.]  Surveyance,  superin¬ 
tendence,  surveillance. 

“Your  is  the  charge  of  all  his  surveance .” 

Chaucer:  O.  T.,  12,029. 

sur-veil  -lan§e  (or  11  as  y),  s.  [Fr.,  from  sur¬ 
veillant ,  pr.  par.  of  surveiller= to  watch  over;  sur 
(Lat.  sit  per)  =  above,  over,  and  veiller ;  Lat.  vigilo 
=  to  watch.]  Oversight,  inspection,  watch,  super¬ 
intendence,  supervision. 

“  Well,  my  lord,  you  may  give  orders  for  their  release ; 
of  course  a  little  surveillance  will  be  advisable.” — Marryat: 
Snarleyyow ,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  xvii. 

sur-veil-lant  (or  11  as  y),  .s.  &  a.  [Fr.,  pr.  par. 
of  surveillerj]  [Surveillance.] 

A.  As  subst.:  One  who  watches  over  another;  a 
watch,  a  spy,  a  supervisor. 

B.  As  adject. :  Watching  over  another  or  others; 
overseeing,  watchful. 


bdil,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $cll,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 

-cian,  -tian  —  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del. 
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Susceptibility 


♦sur-vene’,  v.  t.  [Fr.  survenic L'&t.  supervenio.} 
To  come  as  an  addition  to ;  to  supervene  (q.  v.). 

“Hippocrates  mentions  a  suppuration  that  survenes 
lethargies,  which  commonly  terminates  in  a  consump¬ 
tion.” — Harvey. 

*sfir-ve-nue,  s.  [Survene.]  The  act  of  stepping 
or  coming  in  suddenly  or  unexpectedly ;  the  act  of 
supervening. 

Biir-vSy',  *sur-vewe,  v.  t.  [Fr.  sttr=over,  and 
O.  Fr.  veSr ,  veoiT  (Fr.  voir)  =  to  see,  from  Lat.  video.} 

1.  To  overlook ;  to  inspect  or  take  a  view  of,  as 
from  a  height. 

“  Thence  survaid 

From  out  a  loftie  watche  toure  raised  there 

The  country  round  about.” 

Chapman:  Homer's  Odyssey,  x. 

2.  To  view  with  a  scrutinizing  eye;  to  examine 
closely. 

*3.  To  see,  to  perceive. 

“The  Norweyan  lord  surveying  vantage  .  .  . 

Began  a  fresh  assault.” — Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  2. 

4.  To  examine  with  reference  to  condition,  situ¬ 
ation,  value,  or  the  like,  carefully  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  the  condition,  value,  &c.,  of. 

“Tbesurueyors  arediuers,  one  more  principle:  they  sur¬ 
vey  the  queenes  lands  within  the  dutchy.” — Smith:  Com¬ 
monwealth,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 

5.  To  determine  the  boundaries,  form,  extent, 
area,  position,  contour,  &c.,  of,  as  of  any  portion 
of  the  earth’s  surface,  by  means  of  linear  and  angu¬ 
lar  measurements,  and  the  application  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  geometry  and  trigonometry ;  to  determine 
and  accurately  delineate  on  paper  the  form,  extent, 
contour,  &c.,  of,  as  of  tracts  of  ground,  line  of 
coasts,  &c.  [Surveying.] 

6.  To  examine  and  ascertain,  as  the  boundaries 
and  royalties  of  a  manor,  the  tenures  of  the  ten¬ 
ants,  and  the  rent  and  value  of  the  same. 

*7.  To  inspect;  to  examine  into. 

“We  first  survey  the  plot.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  3. 
stir'-vey,  s.  [Survey,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  surveying;  a  general  view;  a  sight, 
a  prospect;  as,  to  take  a  survey  of  the  country 
about. 

2.  A  particular  view ;  an  examination  or  inspec¬ 
tion  of  all  the  parts  or  particulars  of  anything,  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  the  condition,  quantity,  quality, 
value,  &c. ;  as,  to  make  a  survey  of  roads  or  bridges ; 
a  survey  of  stores,  &c. 

3.  The  operation  of  determining  the  boundaries, 
form,  extent,  area,  position,  coutour,  &c.,  of  any 
portion  of  the  earth’s  surface;  tract  of  country, 
coast,  harbor,  &c.,  and  of  delineating  the  same 
accurately  on  paper.  Also  the  measured  plan, 
account,  or  description  of  such  an  observation. 
[Surveying.] 

4.  A  district  for  the  collection  of  the  customs, 
under  the  inspection  and  authority  of  a  particular 
officer. 

5.  Inspection,  examination. 

“To  take  a  survey  of  our  own  understandings.” — Locke: 
Human  Understand.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

IT  (1)  Geological  Survey  :  The  survey  of  a  country 
with  the  view  of  making  geological  maps,  &c.  The 
Geological  Survey  of  the  United  States  is  under  the 
direction  of  a  government  official  geologist  and 
ethnologist,  and  has  its  headquarters  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 

(2)  Ordnance  Survey:  [Ordnance-survey.] 

*sur-vey'-3,l,  s.  [Eng.  survey ;  - al .]  The  act  of 
surveying;  survey,  view,  inspection. 

“  The  declaration  and  s urveyal  of  those  respects  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  Christ  is  represented  the  Savior  of  men.” — 
Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  39. 

*sur-vey’-3.n§e,  subst.  [Surveance.]  Survey, 
inspection. 

sur-vey -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Survey,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pres.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  art  of  determining  the 
boundaries,  form,  area,  position,  contour,  &c.,  of 
any  portion  of  the  earth’s  surface,  tract  of  country, 
coast,  &c.,  by  means  of  measurements  taken  on  the 
spot;  the  art  of  determining  the  form,  area,  sur¬ 
face,  contour,  &c.,of  any  portion  of  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face,  and  delineating  it  accurately  on  a  map  or 
plan. 

-  TJ  1.  Land  surveying  is  the  art  of  applying  the 
principles  of  geometry  and  trigonometry  to  the 
measurement  of  land.  The  principal  operations 
are  laying  down  or  driving  baselines,  and  triangles 
on  either  side  of  the  base.  In  large  surveys  it  is 
desirable  to  lay  down  these  triangles  by  measuring 
each  angle  with  an  instrument  called  the  theodolite 
(q.  v.),  by  which  the  accuracy  of  the  measurement 
of  the  sides  may  be  checked. 

2.  Geodesic  surveying  comprises  all  the  operations 
of  surveying  carried  on  under  the  supposition  that 
the  earth  is  spheroidal.  It  embraces  marine  sur¬ 
veying  (q.  v.) . 


3.  Marine  or  hydrographical  surveying  hSCettamS 
the  forms  of  coast-lmes,  harbors,  &c.,  and  of  ob¬ 
jects  on  the  shore,  the  entrances  to  harbors,  chan¬ 
nels,  their  depth,  width,  &c.,  the  position  of  shoals, 
the  depth  of  water  thereon ;  and  it  embraces  all  the 
operations  necessary  to  a  complete  determination 
of  the  contour  of  the  bottom  of  a  harbor  or  other 
sheet  of  water. 

4.  Military  surveying :  [Reconnaissance.] 

5.  Mining  surveying  may  be  either  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  determining  the  situation  and  position  of 
the  shafts,  galleries,  and  other  underground  excava¬ 
tions  of  a  mine  already  in  existence;  or  it  may  be 
for  determining  the  proper  positions  for  the  shafts, 
galleries,  &c.,  of  a  mine  not  yet  opened. 

6.  Plane  surveying :  [Plane-surveying.] 

7.  Railway  surveying  is  a  comprehensive  term, 
embracing  surveys  intended  to  ascertain  the  best 
line  of  communication  between  two  given  points; 
it  also  includes  all  surveys  for  the  construction  of 
aqueducts  for  the  supply  of  water  to  towns,  &c. 

8.  Topographical  surveying  embraces  all  the 
operations  incident  to  finding  the  contour  of  a 
portion  of  the  earth’s  surface,  and  the  various 
methods  of  representing  it  upon  a  plane  surface. 
When  only  a  general  topographical  map  of  a  country 
is  wanted,  it  is,  in  general,  sufficient  to  survey  the 
country  with  reference  to  its  fields,  roads,  rivers, 
&c.  Levels  are  run  along  the  principal  lines,  as 
fences,  roads,  &c.,  and  the  highest  of  the  most 
prominent  points  of  the  country  are  determined 
with  respect  to  some  plane  of  reference.  Then  the 
general  outlines  of  the  topography  are  sketched  in 
by  the  eye  ;  after  the  general  outline  is  finished,  the 
principal  objects  worthy  of  note  are  represented  by 
a  system  of  conventional  signs. 

sur-vey  -or,  *sur-vey'-er,  *sur-vei-or,  subst. 
[Eng.  survey,  v. ;  -or.] 

*1.  An  overseer,  a  superintendent,  an  inspector. 

2.  One  who  surveys,  examines,  or  inspects  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaming  the  condition,  quantity, 
quality,  or  value  of  anything;  as,  a  surveyor  of 
roads,  a  surveyor  of  shipping,  &c. 

3.  One  who  surveys  or  measures  land ;  one  skilled 
in  or  practicing  the  art  of  surveying. 

surveyor-general,  s. 

*1.  A  principal  or  chief  surveyor ;  as,  the  surveyor- 
general  of  the  king’s  manors  or  of  woods  and  parks 
in  England.  {Eng.) 

2.  The  chief  surveyor  of  lands ;  as,  the  surveyor- 
general  of  the  United  States  or  of  a  particular 
state.  ( United  States.) 

sur-vey  -or-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  surveyor ;  -ship.]  The 
office  or  position  of  a  surveyor. 

*sur-view'  (iewasu),  *sur-vewe,  v.  t.  [Pref. 
sur-  (2),  and  Eng.  view  (q.  v.).]  To  survey,  to  over¬ 
look. 

“And  lifted  high  above  this  earthly  mass, 

Which  it  surview’ d,  as  hills  do  lower  ground.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  45. 

*sur'-view  (iew  as u), s.  [Surview,  v.J  A  sur¬ 
vey,  an  inspection,  an  examination. 

“After  some  surview  of  the  state  of  the  body,  he  is 
able  to  inform  them.” — Sanderson:  Sermons,  p.  197. 

sur-vl§e',  v.  t.  [Fr.  sur= over,  above,  and  viser 
=to  look.]  To  look  over  ;  to  supervise. 

“It  is  the  most  vile,  foolish,  absurd,  palpable,  and 
ridiculous  escutcheon  that  ever  this  eye  survis’d.” — Ben 
Jonson:  Every  Man  Out  of  His  Humor,  iii.  1. 

sur-vlv-al,  *sur-vlv-all,  s.  [Eng.  surviv(e)  ; 
•al.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  surviving  or  out-living 
another  or  others  ;  a  living  longer  than  others. 

2.  Anthrop.:  A  term  introduced  by  Tylor  to  de¬ 
note  any  process,  custom,  opinion,  &c.,  which  has 
been  carried  on  by  force  of  habit  into  a  new  state 
of  society  different  from  that  in  which  it  had  its 
original  home,  thus  remaining  as  a  proof  and  an 
example  of  an  older  condition  of  culture  out  of 
which  a  newer  has  been  evolved. 

“Among evidences  aiding  us  to  trace  the  course  which 
the  civilization  of  the  world  has  actually  followed,  is 
that  great  class  of  facts  to  denote  which  I  have  found  it 
convenient  to  introduce  the  term  ‘  survivals.’  ...  I 
know  an  old  Somersetshire  woman  whose  handloom 
dates  from  the  time  before  the  introduction  of  the  ‘fly¬ 
ing-shuttle,’  which  new-fangled  appliance  she  has  never 
even  learnt  to  use,  and  I  have  seen  her  throw  her  shuttle 
from  hand  to  hand  in  true  classic  fashion;  this  old 
woman  is  not  a  century  behind  her  times,  but  she  is  a 
case  of  survival.  Such  examples  often  lead  us  back  to 
the  habits  of  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  years  ago. 
The  ordeal  of  the  key  and  Bible,  still  in  use,  is  a  sur¬ 
vival;  the  Mid-summer  bonfire  is  a  survival;  the  Breton 
peasant’s  All  Souls  supper  for  the  spirits  of  the  dead  is  a 
survival." — Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  i.  16. 

*[[  Survival  of  the  Fittest: 

Biol. :  A  phrase  introduced  by  Herbert  Spencer  to 
signify  what  Darwin  called  Natural  Selection. 

“  The  preservation  during  the  battle  for  life  of  varie¬ 
ties  which  possess  any  advantage  in  structure,  constitu¬ 
tion,  orinstinct,  I  have  called  Natural  Selection;  andMr. 
Herbert  Spencer  had  well  expressed  the  same  idea  by  the 
Survival  of  the  Fittest.” — Darwin:  Variation  of  Animals 
and  Plants,  i.  6. 


*silr-vlv'-{i.n$e,  *stir-vlv  -an-§3f,  s.  [English 

surviv{e);  -ance,  -ancy.}  Survival,  survivorship. 

“It  mentioneth  the  survivance  but  one  of  them.” 
Buck:  Hist.  Richard  III. 

Sur-vlve',  v.  t.  &i.  |  Fr.  survivre,  from  Lat.  super- 
vivo,  from  super = above,  beyond,  and  vivo— to  live. ji 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  live  longer  than ;  to  outlive ;  to  live  beyond! 
the  life  of. 

“Christ’s  soul  survived  the  death  of  his  body;  there¬ 
fore  shall  the  soul  of  every  believer  survive  the  body  s< 
death.” — Bishop  Horsley:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  20. 

2.  To  outlive ;  to  last  longer  than ;  to  live  after- 

“His  art  survived  the  waters.” 

Cowper:  Task,  v.  22(7. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  remain  alive;  to  live  after  the- 
death  of  another  or  others,  or  after  some  event 
has  happened. 

“Look  if  your  hapless  father  yet  survive .” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  Mneid,  ii.  812. 

*sur-vIv  -?n-§^,  s.  [English  surviv(e) ;  -ency. J) 
Survival. 

sur-viv'-er,  s.  [English  surviv(e) ;  - er .]  Onewhoi 
survives  or  outlives ;  a  survivor. 

sur-vIV-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [Survive.] 

A.  As  pr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Remaining  alive  ;  yet  living  or  existing!- 

sur-vlv'-or,  s.  [Eng.  surviv(e) ;  -or.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  lives  after  the  death  ofi 
another  or  others,  or  after  some  event  or  time. 

“Men,  dogs,  and  horses,  all  are  dead; 

He  is  the  6ole  survivor.” 

Wordsworth:  Simon  Lee . 

2.  Law:  The  longer  lives  of  two  joint  tenants,  of 
of  any  two  persons  who  have  a  joint  interest  iiu 
anything. 

sur-viv  -8r-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  survivor ;  -ship.} 

1,  Ord.  Lana.:  The  state  of  surviving  or  outliving 
another  or  others,  or  of  living  after  some  event  has 
taken  place. 

“  But  as  to  any  interesting  speculation  concerning  its 
state  of  survivorship,  ’tie  plain  they  had  none.”  —  War- 
burton:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  v.,  §  6. 

2.  Law:  The  right  of  a  joint  tenant  or  other  per¬ 
son  who  has  a  joint  interest  in  an  estate  to  take  the 
whole  estate  upon  the  death  of  the  other. 

“  From  the  same  principle  also  arises  the  remaining 
grand  incident  of  joint-estates;  viz.,  the  doctrine  of  sur¬ 
vivorship,  by  which  two  or  more  persons  are  seized  of  a 
joint  estate,  of  inheritance,  for  their  own  lives,  or  pur 
auter  vie,  or  are  jointly  possessed  of  any  chattel  interest, 
the  entire  tenancy  upon  the  decease  of  any  of  them 
remains  to  the  survivors,  and  at  length  to  the  last  sur¬ 
vivor;  and  he  shall  be  entitled  to  the  whole  estate,  whatever- 
it  be,  whether  an  inheritance  ora  common  freehold  only, . 
or  even  a  less  estate.” — Blackstone .-  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  12. . 

IT  Chance  of  survivorship :  The  chance  that  a  per¬ 
son  of  one  age  has  of  surviving  another  of  a  differ- - 
ent  age.  Thus,  according  to  the  Carlisle  Tables  of r' 
Mortality,  the  chances  of  survivorship  for  two  per¬ 
sons  aged  twenty -five  and  sixty-five  respectively 
are  eighty-nine  and  eleven;  in  other  words,  the- 
chances  are  eight  to  one  that  the  younger  will  sur-  • 
vive  the  older. 

sus,  s.  [Latin;  Gr.  hys;  O.  H.  Ger.  sA=a  pig,  a> 
swine.] 

1.  Zodl.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Suidse, 
or  the  sub-family  Suinee  (q.  v.),  with  fourteen  spe¬ 
cies  ranging  over  the  Palsearctic  and  Oriental 
regions,  and  into  the  first  Australian  sub-region  as 
far  as  New  Guinea;  absent  from  the  Ethiopian 
region,  or  barely  entering  it  on  the  northeast.  The 
lower  incisors  are  inclined  forward,  canines  of  the 
males  tusk-like ;  the  molars  have  broad  crowns, 
with  two  transverse  ridges  (three  or  more  in  the 
last  molar)  divided  into  rounded  tubercles.  There 
are  four  toes  to  all  the  feet ;  the  third  and  fourth 
digits  form  a  functional  pair,  while  the  second  and 
fifth  are  rudimentary,  and  do  not  touch  the  ground. 

2.  Paleontology :  The  genus  appears  to  have  com¬ 
menced  in  the  Miocene  Tertiary.  Sus  scrofa  (the 
Wild  Boar)  is  first  found  in  the  Post- Pliocene. 

sfi-§an'-nlte,  s.  [After  the  Susanna  mine,  Lead- 
hills,  Scotland,  where  first  found;  suff.  -ite  {Min.); 
Ger.  suzannit.} 

Min. :  A  rhombohedral  salt  of  lead  occurring  only 
in  small  crystals,  and  very  rarely.  Hardness,  2-5 ; 
specific  gravity,  6‘5-6'55;  luster,  resinous  to  ada¬ 
mantine;  color,  white,  green, yellow.  Composition: 
Sulphate  of  lead,  27‘5;  carbonate  of  lead,  72'5=100, 
which  yields  the  formula,  PbOSOg+3PbOC02. 

sus-§ep-tl-bll'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  susceptible) ;  -ity.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  susceptible  ;  capa¬ 
bility  of  receiving  impressions  or  change;  or  of 
being  influenced  or  affected ;  sensitiveness. 

“  Furnished  with  the  natural  susceptibility,  and  free  - 
from  any  acquired  impediment,  the  mind  is  then  [in 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  w<?l£,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ge,  ce  =  e;  ey  -  a.  qu’-kw! 


susceptible 
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suspension 


youth]  in  the  most  favorable  state  for  the  admission  of 
Instruction,  and  for  learning  how  to  live.” — Knox:  Essays, 

2.  Capacity  for  feeling  or  emotional  excitement ; 
sensibility. 

8us-§ep  -tl-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  susceptibilis 
= ready  to  undertake,  from  susceptus,  pa.  par.  of 
suscipio= to  undertake:  sus  (for  sub)  =under,  and 
capio= to  take.] 

1.  Capable  of  admitting  anything  additional,  or 
any  change,  affection,  or  influence ;  readily  acted 
upon  by  any  affection  or  influence. 

“These  are  the  seminaries  in  which  the  clergy,  who  are 
to  go  out  and  instruct  mankind,  are  formed,  in  the  sus¬ 
ceptible  periods  of  their  lives.” — Knox:  Liberal  Education, 
§46. 

2.  Capable  of  emotional  impression;  readily 
impressed;  impressible,  sensitive. 

siis-Qep -tl-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  susceptible ;  -ness.’] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  susceptible  ;  suscep¬ 
tibility. 

sus-$ep ’-tl-bljf,  adv.  [Eng.  susceptible);  -ly.] 
In  a  susceptible  manner. 

sus-gep  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  susceptio,  from  susceptus, 
pa.  par.  of  suscipio— to  undertake.]  [Susceptible.] 
The  act  of  taking. 

“The  willing  susception  and  the  cheerful  sustenance  of 
the  cross.” — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  82. 

sus-$ep'-tlve,  a.  [Lat.  susceptivus,  from  suscep¬ 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  suscipio.]  Capable  of  admitting; 
susceptiDle. 

“Since  our  nature  is  so  susceptive  of  errors  on  all  sides, 
it  is  fit  we  should  have  notices  given  us  how  far  other  per¬ 
sons  may  become  the  causes  of  false  judgments.” — Watts: 
Logic. 

Bus-§ep’-tlve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  susceptive;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  susceptive ;  suscepti¬ 
bility. 

*sus-§ep-tlv'-l-t]f,  s.  [Eng.  susceptiv(.e) ;  - ity .] 
Capable  of  admitting ;  susceptibility. 

“Nor  can  we  have  any  idea  of  matter,  which  does  not 
imply  a  natural  discerpibility  and  susceptivity  of  various 
shapes  and  modifications.” —  Wollaston:  Religion  of  Nature, 
§  6. 

*sus-$ep'-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  undertakes;  a 
godfather. 

“In  our  church  those  who  are  not  secular  persons  are 
not  forbid  to  be  godfathers,  nor  are  any  susceptors  sup¬ 
posed  to  contract  any  affinity,  as  that  such  an  undertaking 
should  hinder  marriage  between  the  sponsors  and  the 
persons  baptized,  if  otherwise  it  be  lawful.” — Puller: 
Moderation  of  the  Church  of  England,  p.  281. 

*sus-$ip  -Len-§y,  s.  [Eng.  suscipien(t) ;  - cy .] 
Reception,  admission ;  the  state  or  condition  of 
being  received  or  admitted. 

♦sus-gip’-i-ent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  suscipiens,  pr.  par. 
of  suscipio=to  undertake.] 

A.  Asadj.:  Receiving,  admitting. 

“[God]  likewise  effecting  miracles  superior,  or  con¬ 
trary  to  the  law  and  course  of  nature,  without  any  pre¬ 
paratory  dispositions  induced  into  the  suscipient  matter.” 
— Burrow:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  12. 

B.  Assubst.:  One  who  takes,  receives,  or  admits. 
“For  the  sacraments  and  ceremonies  of  the  gospel 

operate  not  without  the  concurrent  action  and  moral  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  suscipient.’’ — Taylor:  Holy  Dying,  ch.  v.,  §  5. 

♦suSHjI-tgt-bll'-i-tjr,  subst,  [English  suscit(ate) ; 
•ability.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  easily 
roused,  raised,  or  excited  ;  excitability. 

♦sus'-^I-tate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  suscitatus,  pa.  par.  of 
suscito:  sus  (for  stt6)=under,  and  cito= to  incite,  to 
rouse.]  To  rouse,  to  excite ;  to  call  into  life  and 
action. 

“He  shall  suscitate  or  rayse  the  courage  of  all  men  in¬ 
clined  to  vertue.” — Sir  T.  Elyot:  Governor,  bk.  iii.,  ch. 

XXV. 

♦sus-^i-ta  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  suscitatio,  from  susci¬ 
tatus,  pa.  par.  of  suscito.]  [Suscitate.]  The  act 
of  raising,  rousing,  or  exciting. 

“The  temple  is  supposed  to  be  dissolved;  and,  being  so, 
to  be  raised  again;  therefore  the  suscitation  must  answer 
to  the  dissolution.” — Pearson:  On  the  Creed,  art.  5. 

sffs  -lik,  sous'-llk,  s.  [Russ.] 

ZoGl. :  Spermophilus  citillus,  the  Sisel  (q.  v.). 
sus-pect’,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Suspect,  a.J 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  look  up  to;  to  respect. 

“If  God  do  intimate  to  the  spirit  of  any  wise  inferiors 
that  they  ought  to  reprove,  then  let  him  suspect  these  our 
ersons,  and  beware  that  they  make  no  open  contestation, 
ut  be  content  with  privacy.” — Rogers  ■  Nauruan  the  Syrian, 

p.  330. 

2.  To  imagine  to  exist;  to  have  a  vague  or  slight 
opinion  or  idea  of  the  existence  of,  often  on  little  or 
very  slight  evidence. 

“The  hidden  harme  that  we  suspected  least. ” 

Vncertaine  Auctors ;  Troubled  Commonwealth,  &c. 


3.  To  imagine  to  be  guilty,  but  upon  slight  evi¬ 
dence,  or  without  absolute  proof. 

4.  To  mistrust,  to  distrust,  to  doubt. 

“  To  be  abhorred  or  even  suspected  and  distrusted  by 
those  among  whom  we  live.” — Seeker:  Sermons,  vol.  ii., 
ser.  18. 

5.  To  hold  to  be  uncertain ;  to  doubt. 

“Their  practice  close,  their  faith  suspected  not; 

Their  states  far  off,  and  they  of  wary  wit.” 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  iv. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  imagine  guilt,  danger,  or  the 
like;  to  be  suspicious. 

“  It  shall  suspect  where  is  no  cause  of  fear.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  1,163. 
sus’-pect,  a.  <fe  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  suspectus,  pa. 
par.  of  suspicion  to  look  under,  to  admire,  to  sus¬ 
pect  :  sus  (for  sub)  =under,  and  specio= to  look.] 

*A.  A 8  adjective: 

1.  Suspected,  under  suspicion. 

“The  creative  genus  of  statesmen  who  fail  completely, 
the  ability  of  generals  who  are  beaten,  and  the  poetic 
charm  of  writers  whom  nobody  reads  are  suspect  to  us.” — 
St.  James’s  Gazette,  Feb.  16,  1887. 

2.  Doubtful,  uncertain. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Suspicion.  ( Drayton :  Polyolbion,  s.  24.) 

*2.  Something  suspicious ;  something  causing  or 
raising  suspicion. 

3.  A  person  suspected ;  a  person  under  suspicion 
of  a  crime,  offense,  &c. 

“  A  day  or  so  afterward  two  or  three  suspects  were 
arrested  and  clapped  into  prison.” — London  Globe. 

*sus-pec'-t?i,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat.  suspectus, 
pa.  par.  of  suspicion  to  mistrust.] 

ZoOl. :  A  sub-section  of  Colubrine  snakes,  having 
the  fangs  situated  at  the  back  of  the  jaw  behind 
the  common  teeth.  Head  usually  covered  with 
shield-like  plates.  Some  are  known  to  be  harm¬ 
less,  others  are  reputed  poisonous,  though  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  really  are  so.  Families  Homalop- 
sidee,  Dipsadidee,  and  Dendrophidse. 

sus-pect'-g,-ble,  *sus-pect'-I-ble,  adj.  [Eng. 
suspect ; -able.]  Liable  to  be  suspected. 
sus-pect'-g,nt,  spect'-g,nt,  a.  [Suspect,  a.] 
Her.:  Looking  upward,  the  nose  bendways. 
sus-pect’-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Suspect,  v.] 
suspected-moth,  s. 

Entorn.:  A  European  night-moth,  Orthosia  sus- 
pecta. 

sus-pect’-ed-ljr,  adv.  [Eng. suspected;  -ly.]  In 
a  suspected  or  suspicious  manner;  so  as  to  raise 
suspicion. 

“[They]  have  either  undiscernibly  as  some  or  suspect- 
edly  as  others,  or  declaredly  as  many,  used  such  additta- 
ments  to  their  faces,  as  they  thought  most  advanced  the 
beauty  or  comeliness  of  their  looks.” — Bishop  Taylor: 
Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  93. 

sus-pect'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  suspected;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  suspected  or  sus¬ 
picious. 

“Some  of  Hippocrates’  aphorisms  transplanted  into 
our  nations  by  losing  their  luster,  contract  a  s uspected- 
ness.” — Robinson:  Eudoxa,  p.  96. 

sus-pect-er,  s.  [Eng.  suspect,  v. ;  - er .]  One  who 
suspects. 

“A  base  suspecter  of  a  virgin’s  honor.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Humorous  Lieutenant,  iv.  8. 
Sus-pect-ful,  a.  [Eng. suspect ;  -ful(l).] 

1,  Apt  to  suspect  or  mistrust suspicious. 

2.  Exciting  suspicion  ;  suspicious. 

“Such  a  diffident  and  suspectful  prohibition.” — Milton: 
Of  Unlicensed  Printing. 

*sus-pec-tion,  *sus-pec-ci-on,  s.  [Latin  sus- 
pectio .]  Suspicion. 

“  Now  it  is  time  shortly  that  I 
Tell  you  something  of  Jelousie, 

That  was  in  great  suspection.” 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

*sus-pec’-tious-ness,  s,  [Suspect.]  Suspicion, 
suspiciousness. 

“Se  you  any  s uspectiousness  in  this  mater?  I  praye 
you  showe  me  or  I  sende  the  money.” — Berners:  Froissart; 
Crony cle,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  clxvii. 

*sus-pect'-less,  a.  [Eng.  suspect;  -less.] 

1.  Not  suspecting;  having  no  suspicion;  unsus¬ 
picious. 

2.  Not  suspected ;  unsuspected. 

“Suspectless  have  I  travel’d  all  the  town  through.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Island  Princess,  ii.  1. 
SUS-pend’,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  suspendre,  from  Latin 
suspendo,  from  sus  (for  sub )= under,  and  pendo=to 
hang;  Sp.  &  Port,  suspender ;  Ital.  suspendere.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  hang  or  depend  from  anything;  to 
hang. 

“  On  the  willow  that  harp  is  suspended.’’ 

Byron:  By  the.  Rivers  of  Babylon. 


*2.  To  make  to  depend. 

‘  God  hath  in  the  scripture  suspended  the  promise  of 
eternal  life  upon  this  condition,  that,  without  obedience 
and  holiness  of  life,  no  man  shall  ever  see  the  Lord.” — 
Tillotson. 

3.  To  cause  to  cease  for  a  time ;  to  interrupt,  to 
stay,  to  delay,  to  stop,  to  rest. 

4.  To  hold  in  an  undecided  or  undetermined  state. 

5.  To  debar,  usually  for  a  time,  from  any  privi¬ 
lege,  the  execution  of  any  office,  the  enjoyment  of 
an  income,  or  the  like. 

6.  To  cause  to  cease  from  operation  or  effect  for  a 
time ;  as,  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act. 

*7.  To  expend. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  cease  from  operation;  to  desist 
from  active  employment;  specifically,  to  stop  pay¬ 
ments,  or  to  be  unable  to  meet  one’s  engagements. 

If  To  suspend  payment:  To  declare  one’s  self  un¬ 
able  to  meet  one’s  engagements ;  to  stop  payments,, 
sus-pend'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Suspend.] 
suspended-cadence,  s. 

Music:  An  interrupted  cadence, 
suspended-note,  s.  [Suspension,  II.  2.] 
suspended-ovule,  s. 

_  Bot. :  An  ovule  hanging  by  the  placenta  from  % 
little  below  the  summit  of  the  ovary, 
sus-pend-er,  s.  [Eng.  suspend ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  suspends. 

2.  One  of  the  two  braces  or  straps  worn  to  hold 
up  the  trousers ;  a  brace.  (Usually  in  plural.) 

*3.  One  who  remains  in  a  state  of  suspense ;  one 
who  is  undecided  or  undetermined  in  opinion ;  a, 
waverer,  a  hesitater, 

“  I  may  adde  thereunto, — Or  the  cautelousnes  of  sus-. 
penders  and  not  forward  concluders  in  these  times.”-^ 
Montagu:  Appeal  to  Ccesar,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

siis-pend'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Suspend.] 
suspending-power,  s.  [Dispensing-powee.] 
sus-pen-sa’-tion,  s.  [Suspense.]  A  temporary 

cessation. 

sus-pense',  *sus-pens,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  suspense 
doubtful,  uncertain,  from  Lat.  suspensus,  pa.  par. 
of  suspendo= to  suspend  (q.v.).] 

*A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Held  or  lifted  up ;  suspended. 

“  The  great  light  of  day  yet  wants  to  run 
Much  of  his  race,  though  steep,  suspense  in  heav’n 
Held  by  thy  voice.”  Hilton:  P.  L.,  vii.  98. 

2.  Held  in  doubt  or  expectation. 

3.  Characterized  by  or  proceeding  from  suspense 
or  doubt. 

“This  said,  he  sat,  and  expectation  held 
His  look  suspense.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  418. 

B.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  state  of  having  the  mind  or  thoughts  sus¬ 
pended;  a  state  of  uncertainty,  doubt,  or  anxiety, 
with  more  or  less  apprehension  ;  indecision. 

“Suspense  in  news  is  torture.” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  1,677. 

*2.  Cessation  for  a  time ;  stop. 

*3.  Suspension  ;  holding  over. 

“  Suspense  of  judgment  and  exercise  of  charitie.”— 
Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity,  bk.  iv.,  §  14. 

II.  Eng.  Law:  Suspension;  a  temporary  cessa¬ 
tion  of  a  man’s  right,  as  when  the  rent  or  other 
profits  of  land  cease  by  unity  of  possession  of  land 
and  rent. 

suspense-account,  s.  A  private  account  kept 
by  a  merchant  or  banker  of  sundry  items  which  at 
the  moment  cannot  be  entered  to  the  proper 
creditor  or  debtor. 

fsus-pen'-sl,  s.  pi.  [Masc.  pi.  of  Lat.  suspensus, 
pa.  par.  of  suspendo=  to  suspend,  to  hang  up.] 
Entom  :  Chrysalids  attached  by  the  tail  only, 
and  hanging  with  the  head  downward.  This  pecu¬ 
liarity  is  found  in  the  Nymphalidce  (q.v.).  (New¬ 
man.) 

sus-pens-i-bil'-i-ty,  subst.  [Eng.  suspensible; 
-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  suspensible; 
capacity  of  being  suspended  or  sustained  from 
sinking. 

sus-pens-i-ble,  adj.  [Eng.  suspens(e) ;  -able.  J 
Capable  of  being  suspended  or  held  from  sinking. 

sus-pen'-sion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  suspensionem, 
accus.  of  suspension  a  hanging  or  suspending,  from 
suspensus,  pa.  par.  of  suspendo=to  suspend  (q.  v.).j 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  suspending,  hanging  up,  or  causing 
to  hang  or  depend  from  something. 

2.  The  state  of  being  suspended  or  of  hanging 
from  something. 

3.  The  act  of  holding  over,  delaying,  interrupt¬ 
ing,  ceasing,  or  stopping  for  a  time;  as — 

(1)  The  temporary  ceasing^  or  interruption  of 
labor,  toil,  exertion,  study,  pain,  or  the  like. 


btfil,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  <jhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £, 

•clan,  -tian  =  sh$n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -.die,  <&c._  =oel,  del. 
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((2)  The  postponing  of  judgment,  decision,  deter-  which  are  allowed  room  tor  expansion  and  contraction-, 

animation,  or  the  like.  these  movements  being  assisted  by  rollers  at  angles,  the 

(3)  The  ceasing  to  make  payment ;  as,  the  SUS-  backstays  themselves  being  carried  through  tunnels  in 

pension  of  a  bank.  subterranean  •  wedged-shaped  masses  of  masonry  and 

141  The  holding  over  or  staving  temoorarilv  of  firmly  bolted  m  the  rock.  e.  Roadway,  stiffened  to  prevent 

c b staying  temporarily  oi  oscillation(  0fwhich  there  are  two  kinds  in  suspension- 

nen^  or  sentene0.  .  -  bridges— horizontal  and  vertical;  thus  a  heavy  load  at  e  ^ - - ~ - 7 -  - 

(5)  1  he  suspending  or  debarring  temporarily  from  will  cause  a  depression  and  pull  down  the  curved  chain  pected  reward,  at  the  message  only  of  her  father  in  dis- 

any  privilege,  the  execution  of  an  office,  the  enjoy-  above  it,  at  the  same  time  the  center  of  the  roadway  will  tress,  pours  forth  these  filial  tears.” — Milton :  Histo,ry 

ment  of  an  income,  or  the  like.  ~  -  ... 

(6)  The  causing  temporarily  to  cease  from  effect 

■or  operation ;  as,  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Cor-  . 

suspension-drill,  s. 


Sussex-marble 

sus-pl'-cion,  *sus-pe-ci-on,  *sus-pi-ci-oun, 
*SUS-pi-tion,  s.  [0.  Fr.  suspezion,  souspegon  (Fr. 
soupgon ),  from  Lat.  suspicionem,  accus.  of  suspicio 
— suspicion.]  [Suspect.] 

*1.  Regard,  consideration,  thought. 

Cordelia,  outof  mere  love,  without  the  suspicion  of  ex- 


rise.  f.f.  Vertical  rods,  an  inch  square,  supporting  the 
sleepers  in  the  flooring  of  the  roadway 


pus  Act. 

4.  The  state  of  solid  bodies,  the  particles  of 
which  are  held  undissolved  in  a  fluid,  and  may  be 
■separated  from  it  again  by  filtration. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law: 

(1)  English  and  Roman  Canon  Law:  A  censure 
inflicted  on  a  clerk  or  priest  in  orders,  for  remedial 
purposes,  the  .effect  of  which  is  to  take  away  from 
him,  for  a  fixed  time,  or  until  he  repents  and  makes 
satisfaction,  the  exercise  of  his  sacred  functions 
in  his  office  or  benefice.  Suspension  is  of  three 
kinds:  (1)  ab  or  dine,  where  a  clerk  cannot  exer¬ 
cise  his  functions ;  (2)  ab  officio,  where  he  is  forbid¬ 
den  to  exercise  them  in  his  charge  or  cure  ;  and  (3) 
a  beneficio,  where  he  is  deprived  of  the  revenues  of 
■his  benefice,  and  of  any  control  over  it.  Suspension 
is  removed  by  absolution,  revocation  of  the  censure 
toy  the  person  inflicting  it,  expiry  of  time,  or  by 
dispensation. 

“Suspension  is  the  sentence  which  even  the  bishop’s 
chancellor  can  pronounce  upon  a  clerk  who  has  miscon¬ 
ducted  himself.  It  is  a  temporary  punishment  of  the 
•same  nature  as  deprivation,  and  subject  to  criticism  and 
review  by  the  civil  courts.” — Macmillan’ s  Magazine,  Nov., 
1869,  p.  80. 

_  (2)  English  Law :  Tho  temporary  stop  of  a  man’s 
right,  as  when  a  seignory,  rent,  or  other  profit  out 
of  land  lies  dormant  for  a  time,  by  reason  of  the 
unity  of  possession  of  the  seignory,  rent,  &c.,  and  of 
the  land  out  of  which  they  issue. 

2.  Music:  The  holding  or  prolongation  of  a  note 
in  any  chord  into  the  chord  which  follows,  thereby 
often  producing  a  discord.  The  first  appearance  of 
the  note  to  be  suspended  is  called  its  preparation; 
its  presence  as  a  discord,  its  percussion  ;  its  removal 
to  a  note  of  concord  or  rest  in  key,  or  some  legiti¬ 
mate  sound  of  a  sequence,  its  resolution.  Suspen¬ 
sions  are  named  after  the  interval  of  the  note  form¬ 
ing  the  discord.  Two  suspended  notes  form  a 
double  suspension,  three  a  triple  suspension  and  so 
on.  The  intervals  most  commonly  suspended  are 
the  fourth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  ninth.  The  percus¬ 
sion  of  a  discord  of  suspension  is  generally  on  the 
strong  accent  of  a  bar. 

3.  Eng.  public  schools:  A  name  given  at  various 
schools  to  a  form  midway  between  the  Lower  and 
Upper  divisions. 

4.  Rliet.:  A  keeping  of  the  hearer  in  doubt  and  in 
attentive  expectation  of  what  is  to  follow,  or  what 
is  to  be  the  infer  ence  or  conclusion  from  the  argu¬ 
ments  or  observations. 

IT  (1)  Pleas  in  suspension : 

Law:  Those  pleas  which  show  some  matter  of 
temporary  incapacity  to  proceed  with  the  action  or 
suit. 

(2)  Points  of  suspension: 

Mech.:  The  points,  as  in  the  axis  of  a  beam  or 
balance,  at  which  the  weights  act,  or  from  which 
they  are  suspended. 

(3)  Suspension  of  arms :  A  short  truce  or  cessation 
of  operations  agreed  on  by  the  commanders  of  the 
opposing  forces,  as  for  the  burying  of  the  dead, 
making  proposals  for  surrender,  peace,  &c. 

suspejision-bridge,  s.  A  bridge  sustained  by 
flexible  supports  secured  at  each  extremity.  The 
points  of  support  are  the  tops  of  strong  pillars 
or  small  towers,  erected  for  the  purpose  at  each  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  bridge.  Over  these  pillars  the  chains 
pass,  and  are  attached  behind  them  to  rocks  or 
massive  frames  of  iron  firmly  secured  underground. 
These  masses  of  masonry  are  named  anchorages. 
The  flooring  is  connected  with  the  chains  by  means 
of  strong,  upright  iron  rods. 


Menai  Suspension-brid;; 
(In  half  elevation .) 


Suspension-railway. 


a  One  of  the  piers,  having  massive  iron  saddle  on  top, 
seated  on  rollars  for  free  motion.  6.  c.  Extreme  stone¬ 
work  and  arches  on  the  Anglesea  coast,  d.  Backstays,  piciousness,  suspicion 


Metal-work:  A  vertical  drilling-machine,  used  in 
locomotive  and  boiler  work,  &c.  It  has  a  frame 
which  may  be  bolted  to  the  ceiling. 

suspension-railway,  s.  A  railway  in  which  the 
carriage  is  suspended  from  an  elevated  track,  one 
carriagooncach 
side  of  a  single 
track,  so  as  to 
balance,  or  sus¬ 
pended  between 
two  tracks.  The 
illustration 
shows  an  el  e- 
vated  single- 
track  railwayin 
Algeria,  where 
sixty  miles  of 
suspension  rail¬ 
way  are  at  work; 
employed  chief¬ 
ly  in  carrying 
esparto. 

su  spension- 
scals,  s.  A  scale 
swung  by  oend- 

ent  rods  from  levers  above,  in  contra-distinction  to 
the  usual  platform-scales,  whose  levers  are  beneath. 

sus-p§n-sive,  a.  [Eng.  suspens(e) ;  -ive.] 

*1.  Tending  to  suspend  or  keep  in  suspense  ;  uncer¬ 
tain,  doubtful. 

“The  truth  of  her  condition  hardly  knows, 

But  in  suspensive  thought  awhile  doth  hover.” 

Beaumont :  Psyche. 

2.  Having  the  power  or  effect  of  suspending  or 
causing  something  temporarily  to  cease  from  effect 
or  operation. 

“We  are  not  to  be  allowed  even  a  suspensive  veto.” — 

Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

*3.  Doubtful. 

“These  few  of  the  lords  were  suspensive  in  their  judg¬ 
ment.” — Haclcet:  Life  of  Archbishop  Williams,  p.  139. 

sus-pen'-sor,  s.  [Eng.  suspens(e) ;  -or.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Something  which  suspends.  ‘ 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Anal.:  Tho  longitudinal  ligament  of  the  liver. 

2.  Bot. :  A  very  delicate  thread  descending  from 
the  foramen  of  an  ovule  into  the  quintine,  and  bear¬ 
ing  at  its  extremity  a  globule  which  is  the  nascent 
embryo.  It  develops  from  the  upper  of  two  cells  in 
a  fertilized  ovule,  of  which  the  lower  one  becomes 
the  embryo.  The  suspensor  is  sometimes  long,  as 
in  Boraginaceee,  Crucifer®,  &c.,  or  short  as  in 
Graminace®,  Polygonace®,  &c.  Called  also  the 
Suspensory  cord,  the  Pro-embryo,  and  by  Dutrochet 
the  Hypostasis. 

3.  Surg. :  A  suspensory-bandage  (q.  v.) . 

sus-pen  -sor-y,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  suspensoire .] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Suspended,  banging,  depending. 

2.  That  suspends  ;  suspending. 

“There  are  several  parts  peculiar  to  brutes  which  are 
wanting  in  man,  as  the  seventh  or  suspensory  muscle  of 
the  eye.” — Ray:  On  the  Creation. 

3.  Suspending ;  causing  something  to  cease  tem¬ 
porarily  from  effect  or  operation. 

“Mr.  Parnell  can  hardly  anticipate  the  enactment  of 
his  suspensory  proposal.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

B.  Assubst.:  The  same  as  Suspensor  (q.  v.). 

suspensory-bandage,  s. 

Surg. :  A  bag  attached  to  a  strap  or  belt,  and  used 
to  support  the  scrotum,  that  the  weight  of  the  testes 
may  not  draw  upon  the  spermatic  cord. 

*sus-pic-a-bir-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  suspicable;  -ity.~\ 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  suspicable ;  suspic¬ 
iousness.  (More:  Mystery  of  Godliness,  p.  151.) 

*sus-pic’-SJt.-ble,  a.  [Lat.  suspicabilis,  from  sus- 
picor= to  suspect  (q.  v.).]  Liable  or  open  to  sus¬ 
picion  ;  suspicious. 

“  But  it  is  a  very  suspicable  business  that  he  means  no 
more  then  empty  space  by  it.” — More:  Defense  of  the  Moral 
Cabbala.  (App. ) 

*sus-plc -ien-§y  (c  as  sh,  s.)  [Suspicion.]  Sus-  constituting  two  divisions  of  the  Weald  Clay. 


Eng.,  bk. 

2.  The  act  or  feeling  of  one  who  suspects ;  the 
sentiment  or  passion  which  is  excited  by  apprehen¬ 
sion  or  signs  of  evil,  harm,  danger,  or  the  like, 
without  absolute  proof ;  the  imagination  of  the 
existence  of  something,  especially  something  wrong, 
hurtful,  or  dangerous,  with  slight  proof  or 
grounds,  or  without  any  proof  or  grounds. 

“Suspicious  among  thoughts  are  like  bats  among  birds, 
they  ever  fly  by  twilight.” — Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Suspicion. 

If  Suspicion  is  the  offspring  of  fear,  and  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  prevalent  among  wild  animals.  (Dar¬ 
win.) 

3.  Avery  slight  amount  or  degree.  (Used,  like 
the  French  soupgon  from  which  this  meaning  is 
probably  taken,  of  material  and  immaterial  things.) 

“With  just  a  suspicion  of  Irish  brogue  that  only  serves 
to  increase  the  interest  of  her  piquancy  and  fun.” — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*sus-pi  -cion,  v.  t.  [Suspicion,  s.]  To  view 
with  suspicion  ;  to  suspect,  to  mistrust,  to  doubt. 

sus-pi'-cious,  *sus-pe-cious,  *sus-pi-tious,  o. 
[Lat.  suspiciosus.]  [Suspicion.] 

1.  Inclined  to  suspect;  apt  to  imagine  without 
proof. 

“Stern  was  her  Lord’s  supicious  mind. 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  iv.  8. 

2.  Indicating  fear,  suspicion,  or  mistrust. 

“A  wise  man  will  find  us  to  be  rogues  by  our  faces  ;  we 
have  a  suspicious,  fearful,  constrained  countenance,  often 
turning  and  slinking  through  narrow  lanes.”— Swift. 

3.  Entertaining  suspicion  ;  suspecting  something; 
distrustful.  (Followed  by  of  before  the  thing  sus¬ 
pected.) 

“  Many  mischievous  insects  are  daily  at  work  to  make 
people  of  merit  suspicious  of  each  other.” — Pope.  (Todd.) 

4.  Exciting  or  liable  to  excite  suspicion  ;  apt  to 
cause  suspicion;  giving  reason  or  grounds  to  sus¬ 
pect  or  imagine  ill. 

“  A  black,  suspicious,  threatening  cloud.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  v.  3. 

SUS-pi'-CiOUS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  suspicious;  -ly.j 

1.  In  a  suspicious  manner ;  with  suspicion. 

“  I  talked  in  the  matter  so  suspiciously,  as  though  such 
an  invasion  had  been  made.” — Burnet  •  Records,  pt.  ii.,  bk. 
i.,  No.  39. 

2.  So  as  to  raise  suspicion. 

“These  articles  are  managed  too  suspiciously.” — Bp. 
Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  21. 

sus-pi  -cious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  suspicious;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  suspicious  ;  lia¬ 
bility  to  be  suspected. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  apt  to  suspect. 

“The  suspiciousness  of  Dametas,  Miso,  and  my  young 

mistress  Mopsa.” — Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  ii. 

Sus-pir'-Al,  s.  [Eng.  suspir(e) ;  -ah] 

1.  A  breathing-hole ;  a  vent  or  ventiduct. 

2.  A  spring  of  water  passing  underground  toward 
a  cistern  or  conduit. 

sus-pl-ra  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  suspiratio,  from  sus- 
piratus,  pa.  par.  of  suspiro=  to  suspire  (q.  v.).] 
Respiration,  breathing,  a  sigh  ;  a  deep  breath. 

“Nor  windy  suspiration  of  forced  breath.” 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

sus  pire',  *sus-pyre,  v.  i.  [Latin  suspiro= to 
breathe  out,  to  sigh:  sus  (for  stth)=under,  and 
spiro= to  breathe.] 

1.  To  fetch  a  long,  deep  breath  ;  to  sigh. 

“  Suspyring  and  sighing  after  the  sight  of  God  and  joy 
of  heaven.” — Sir  I.  More:  Workes,  p.  532. 

2.  To  breathe  ;  to  draw  breath. 

“  Since  the  birth  of  Cain,  the  first  male  child. 

To  him  that  did  but  yesterday  suspire, 

There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  born.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  iii.  4. 

*sus-pire', s.  [Suspire,  a.]  Along,  deep  breath; 
a  sigh.  (Locrine,  v.  5.j 

*sus-pired  ,  a.  [Suspire,  r.]  Earnestly  longed 
for ;  ardently  desired  or  wished  for. 

“  The  long  suspired  Redeemer  of  the  world,  did  (as  his 
prophets  had  cryed)  rent  the  heavens.” — Reliquice  Wottoni- 
ance,  p.  269.  , 

Sus  -sex,  s.  [An  abbrev.  of  South  Saxons.  1 

Geog. :  A  county  on  the  south  coast  of  England. 
Sussex-marble,  s. 

Geol.  Building :  A  kind  of  marble  geologically 
-  ’  ~  The 


upper,  called  the  Large  Paludina  Marble,  said  by 


late,  fat, 
or,  wore, 


fare,  amidst, 
wolf,  work, 


what,  fall, 
who,  son; 


father;  we,  wet,  here, 
mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite, 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 
cur,  rffle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  -  kw. 


sustain 
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suturally 


Martin  to  be  the  true  Sussex  Marble,  is  character¬ 
ized  by  the  abundance  of  Paludina  sussexensis ;  the 
lower  one,  which  occurs  about  a  hundred  feet  below 
the  top  of  the  Weald  Clay,  and  constitutes  its  most 
important  bed,  is  full  of  Paludina  fluviorum.  Sus¬ 
sex-marble  is  of  a  uniform  bluish  or  grayish  green 
tint,  takes  a  good  polish,  and  has  been  much  used 
for  monuments  and  in  building. 

sus-tain',  *sus-taine,  *sus-teine,  *sus-tene, 
*SUS-teyne,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  sustenir.sostenir,  soustenir 
(Fr.  soutenir),  from  Lat.  sustineo,  from  sus  (for  sub) 
=under,  and  teneo— to  hold ;  Spanish  sostener ;  ItaL 
sostenere.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  bear  up  ;  to  hold  up  ;  to  support ;  to  uphold ; 
to  prop  up  ;  as,  A  pillar  sustains  a  load. 

2.  To  hold  suspended ;  to  keep  from  falling;  as,  A 
rope  sustains  a  weight. 

3.  To.  endure  without  sinking  or  yielding ;  to  bear 
up  against  or  under. 

“  This  too  sinks  after  many  a  league 
Of  well  sustained  but  vain  fatigue.” 

Byron:  Mazeppa,  ii. 

4.  To  be  able  or  tit  to  undergo  ;  to  bear,  to  stand. 

“Ill  qualified  to  sustain  a  comparison  with  the  awful 

temples  of  the  middle  ages.”  —  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xii. 

5.  To  maintain,  to  support ;  to  provide  sustenance 
or  livelihood  for ;  to  nourish. 

“  Following  its  fortunes  like  the  beasts  or  trees 
Which  it  sustained.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ix. 

6.  To  support  in  any  condition  by  affording  aid; 
to  vindicate,  to  comfort,  to  strengthen,  to  aid. 

“They  .  .  .  charged  me,  on  pain  of  their  perpetual 
displeasure,  neither  to  entreat  for  him,  nor  any  way  sus¬ 
tain  him.” — Shakesp.:  Lear,  iii.  3. 

*7.  To  support,  to  favor. 

“No  man  may  serve  twey  lordis,  for  either  he  schal 
hate  the  toon  and  love  the  tother;  either  he  schal  susteyne 
the  toon  and  despise  the  tother.” — Wycliffe:  Matthew 

vi.  24. 

8.  To  suffer,  to  undergo ;  to  have  to  submit  to ;  to 
bear. 

“Let  me  sustain  no  scorn.” 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

9.  To  uphold  ;  to  allow  as  valid  or  well  based:  to 
admit ;  not  to  dismiss  or  abate  ;  as,  The  court  sus¬ 
tained  the  objection. 

10.  To  establish  by  evidence ;  to  bear  out ;  to 
prove  ;  to  make  good ;  to  confirm,  to  corroborate ; 
as,  to  sustain  a  charge  by  evidence. 

11.  Music :  To  give  the  fuff  length  or  time  value 
to  ;  to  continue,  as  the  sound  of  notes,  through  their 
whole  length. 

*sus-tain',s.  [Sustain,  v.]  That  which  sustains 
or  upholds;  an  upholder. 

“I  lay  and  slept,  I  wak’d  again. 

For  my  sustain 

Was  the  Lord.”  Milton:  Psalm  iii. 

sus-tain’-e-ble,  adj._  [Eng.  sustain ,  v. ;  -able.'] 
Capable  of  being  sustained  or  maintained ;  main¬ 
tainable. 

“  The  hypothesis  of  his  being  a  patriotic  Frenchman 
...  is  also  sustainable.” — London  Standard. 

sus-tained',  pa. par.  &  a.  [Sustain,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  Asadj.:  Kept  up  to  one  pitch  or  level,  espe¬ 
cially  a  high  pitch. 

sustained-note,  s. 

Music:  A  name  given  to  prolonged  notes  which 
partake  of  the  character  of  a  pedal-point  by  their 
immunity  from  ordinary  harmonic  rules,  but  which 
cannot  with  propriety  be  called  pedal-points  owing 
to  their  occurrence  in  the  middle  or  upper  part. 

sus-tain'-er,  s.  [Eng.  sustain,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  sustains,  upholds,  or 
maintains. 

“Of  Heaven’s  golden  rodd 
The  sole  sustainer.” 

Chapman:  Homer;  To  Vesta  and  Mercury. 

2.  One  who  endures  or  suffers ;  a  sufferer, 
sus-tain -ment,  s.  [English  sustain,  v. ;  -ment.] 

The  act  of  sustaining  ;  support,  maintenance. 

“  They  betook  them  to  the  woods,  and  lived  by  hunting, 
which  was  their  only  sustainment.” — Milton.  Hist.  Eng., 
bk.  iii. 

sus-tal'-tic,  a.  [Gr.  systaltikos,  from  systelld= 
to  draw  together,  to  moderate:  syn=  together,  and 
$tello~to  place.]  Mournful,  affecting.  (Applied  to 
a  style  of  music  among  the  Greeks.) 

sus-ten-ange,  *sus-ten-aunce,  s.  [0.  Fr.  sus¬ 
tenance,  soustenance,  from  Latin  sustinentia.  from 
eustinens,  pr.  par.  of  sustineo=to  sustain  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  sustaining ;  support,  maintenance. 

2.  That  which  supports  life ;  food,  victuals,  pro¬ 
visions. 

“For  lying  is  thy  sustenance,  thv  food.” 

Milton:  P.  It.,  i.  419. 


*sus-ten'-t$.-cle,  s.  [Lat.  sustentaculum.]  Sup¬ 
port,  sustenance. 

sus-ten-tac  -\i-lar,  a.  [Sustentaculum.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  a  sustentaculum  ;  serving  as  a  support  or 
sustentaculum. 

1.  Sustentaclular  cells:  Supporting  cells. 

2.  Sustentacular  fibers :  Certain  fibers  in  the  retina 
of  the  eye.  Called  also  Mullerian  fibers  and  Radial 
fibers. 

3.  Sustentacular  tissue  :  Supporting  tissue. 

sus  ten-tac-p-lum,  s.  [Lat.  sustentare=to  sup¬ 
port.]  A  support ;  a  sustaining  tissue. 

(1)  Sustentaculum  lienis:  The  suspensory  liga¬ 
ment  of  the  spleen. 

(2)  Sustentaculum  tali :  A  process  of  the  oscalcis . 
or  heel-bone,  that  supports  the  astragalus,  or  ankle- 

Jxme. 

*sus'-ten-tate,  v.  t.  [Sustentation.]  To  sus¬ 
tain. 

“  Sustentated,  fortified,  corroborated,  and  consoled.” — 
Reade:  Cloister  and  Hearth ,  ch.  ii. 

sus-ten-ta -tion,  *sus-tein-ta-cy-on,  s.  [Fr. 

sustentation,  from  Lat.  sustentationem,  accus.  of 
sustentatio,  from  sustentatus,  pa.  par.  of  sustento, 
frequent,  of  sustineo— to  sustain  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  sustaining;  the  state  of  being  sus¬ 
tained;  support;  preservation  from  falling. 

“These  steams  once  raised  above  the  earth,  have  their 
ascent  and  sustentation  aloft  promoted  by  the  air.” — 
Boyle. 

2.  Use  of  food. 

3.  Support,  maintenance. 

“He  assigned  foorth  certaine  rents  for  the  sustentation 
of  the  canons.” — Holinshed:  Hist.  Scotland;  Malcolm. 

sustentation-fund  s. 

Church  Hist. :  A  fund  raised  by  any  religious  body 
to  assist  its  poorer  churches ;  specif.,  a  fund  devised 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers  (1780-1847),  and 
constituted  under  his  direction  at  the  disruption  of 
the  Scotch  Establishment  in  1843.  Religious  de¬ 
nominations  depending  solely  on  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions  had  found  it  comparatively  easy  to 
gather  together  town  congregations  able  to  support 
their  ministers,  but  to  do  so  in  the  rural  districts 
was  nearly  or  quite  impracticable.  Dr.  Chalmers 
aimed  at  overcoming  this  difficulty  by  establishing 
a  fund  to  which  all  congregations  of  the  Free 
Church  were  expected  to  contribute  according  to 
ability.  From  this  each  minister,  urban  and  rural,' 
received  an  equal  dividend.  Afterward  it  was 
found  necessary  to  modify  this  part  of  the  plan 
slightly.  While  a  large  number  of  the  ministers 
had  no  other  professional  stipend  but  that  received 
from  the  sustentation  fund,  the  wealthier  congre¬ 
gations  in  fairly  supporting  the  fund  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  supplement  the  means  of  their  pastor. 
In  various  religious  bodies  in  this  country  the  same 
plan  has  been  pursued  ;  but  the  name  sustentation 
fund  has  been  applied  specifically  to  that  form  of 
contribution  in  Presbyterian  Churches. 

*sus-ten-tlve,  *sus-ten-tif,  a.  [Eng.  sustent; 
•ive.]  Sustaining. 

*sus-ter,  s.  [Sister.] 

*sus  -tln-gnt,  s.  [Lat.  sustinens,  pr.  par.  of  sus- 
tineo=to  sustain  (q.  v.).]  Support. 

“Our  right  arms  the  weedowe’s  sustinent.” 

Davies:  Microcosmos,  p.  70. 

sfi  -sfi,  s.  [Soosoo.] 

*su-sur-rent,  a.  [Lat.  susurrans,  pr.  par.  of 
susurro— to  whisper.]  Whispering. 

“  The  soft  susurrant  sigh.” 

Poetry  of  the  Anti-jacobin,  p.  146. 

3u-8ur-ra.'-tion,  subst.  [Latin  susurratio,  from 
susurro—  to  whisper.]  A  whisper,  a  whispering,  a 
soft  murmur. 

*su-sur  -rlng-ljf,  adv.  [Lat.  susurrus=a.  whis¬ 
per.]  In  the  manner  of  a  whisper  or  soft  murmur. 

suth-er-lan-dl-a,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  James 
Sutherland,  who  in  1683  published  a  catalogue  of 
the  plants  in  the  Physic  Garden  in  Edinburgh.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Galegese.  Sutherlandia  frutes- 
cens,  the  Cape  Bladder  Senna,  is  a  shrub,  having 
unequally  pinnate  leaves,  large  scarlet  flowers,  and 
bladdery  legumes  with  many  seeds.  Its  native 
country  is  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  it  is  culti¬ 
vated  in  gardens  in  other  countries.  The  dried  and 
pulverized  roots  and  leaves  have  been  used  in  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  eye. 

*su-tlle,  a.  [Latin  sutilis,  from  suo= to  sew.] 
Done  or  made  by  stitching  or  needlework. 

“Half  the  rooms  are  adorned  with  a  kind  of  sutile 
pictures  which  imitate  tapestry.” — Idler,  No.  14. 

sut  -ler,  *sut-tler,  s.  [Dut.  soetelaar,  zoete- 
laar,  from  zoetelen  =  to  sully,  to  suttle  ;  cogn.  with 
Low  Ger.  suddeln=  to  sully;  suddeler=  a  dirty  fel¬ 
low,  a  scullion,  a  sutler.]  A  person  who  follows  an 
army,  and  sells  to  the  troops  provisions,  liquors,  or 
the  like. 


suf-lSr-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  sutler;  -ship.]  The  con. 
dition  or  occupation  of  a  sutler. 

sut-llng,  a.  [Sutler.]  Of  or  belonging  to  sut¬ 
lers  ;  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  a  sutler. 

sfi  -tor,  s.  [Native  name.]  A  kind  of  syrup  made 
by  the  North  American  Indians  near  the  river  Gila 
from  the  juice  of  the  fruit  of  Cereus  pitahaya. 
(Goodrich.) 

*su-tor  -l-al,  a.  [Lat.  sutor=&  cobbler.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  cobbler. 

“  The  intervals  of  his  sutorial  operations.” — London  ■ 
Daily  Telegraph. 

sfi  -tra,  s.  [Sansc.=a  sacred  tradition;  sflf=a 
thread.] 

Hindu  Literature  (pi.):  Certain  books  of  aphor¬ 
isms  composed  by  the  Brahmans,  which  are  declared 
to  be  founded  on  the  Vedas  and  the  Brahmanas, 
though  they  did  not  contend  that  they  were  directly 
inspired.  In  these  writings  they  developed  _  the 
system  of  sacrifice,  and  raised  to  a  greater  height 
their  own  caste-pretensions.  The  Sutras  taken  col¬ 
lectively  constituted  the  Vedangas  (q.  v.). 

sut-tee',  sat-i',  s.  [From  Sansc.  sati=  a  virtuous 
wife;  saf=pure.] 

"  Anthropology : 

1.  A  form  of  widow-sacrifice  (itself  a  form  of 
funeral-sacrifice),  formerly  common  in  Brahmanio 
India,  in  which  the  widow  was  burnt  with  her  dead 
husband  on  the  funeral  pyre.  Many  went  willingly 
and  gayly  to  their  doom,  but  others  were  driven  by 
fear  of  disgrace,  by  family  influence,  by  priestly 
threats,  and,  in  not  a  few  casesjiy  sheer  violence. 
Suttee  was  abolished  by  law  in  British  India,  Dec. 
4, 1829,  but  scarcely  a  year  passes  by  free  from  its 
being  carried  out  in  some  of  the  native  principal¬ 
ities,  and  between  1813  and  1828,  in  Calcutta,  the 
suttees  ranged  from  390  to  600  yearly.  When  the 
question  of  prohibiting  suttee  was  under  discus¬ 
sion,  the  Brahmans  quoted  the  Rig-Veda  in  favor  of 
the  practice ;  but  it  was  shown  by  Professor  Wilson 
that  the  text  had  been  falsified.  (M.  MUller :  Chips 
from  a  German  Workshop,  ii.  34-37.)  But  though 
suttee  was  expressly  prohibited  by  the  ancient 
Brahmanic  funeral  rites  (M.  Muller,  in  Zeits.  d. 
deutsch.  morgenl  Geschichte,  ix.),  and  the  widow, 
after  ascending  the  funeral  pile,  was  to  be  led  down 
by  a  brother-in-law,  this  symbolic  form  points  to.an 
earlier  period  when  the  sacrifice  was  really  carried 
out.  [Widow-sacrifice.]  The  revival  must  hava 
taken  place  at  a  remote  date;  for  Propertius  (El., 

III.  xiii.  15-20)  graphically  describes  it,  and  viv¬ 
idly  contrasts  the  behavior  of  Indian  with  that  of 
Roman  wives. 

2.  A  widow  burnt  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her  dead 
husband.  [1.] 

“  In  Brahmanic  India  the  widow  of  a  Hindu  of  the 
Brahman  or  the  Kshatriya  caste  was  burnt  on  the  funeral 
pile  with  her  husband,  as  a  sati  or  ‘good  woman,’  which 
word  has  passed  into  English,  as  suttee.” — Tylor:  Prim. 
Cult.  (ed.  1873),  i.  465. 
suttee- burning,  s. 

Anthrop.:  Sutteeism  (q.  v.). 

“While  admitting,  with  Prof.  Muller,  that  the  more 
modern  ordinance  of  suttee-burning  is  a  corrupt  depart¬ 
ure  from  the  early  Brahmanic  ritual,  we  may  neverthe¬ 
less  find  some  reason  to  consider  the  practice  as  not  a 
new  invention  by  the  later  Hindu  priesthood,  but  as  the 
revival,  under  congenial  influence,  of  an  ancient  Aryan 
rite,  belonging  originally  to  a  period  even  earlier  than 
the  Veda.” — Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  i.  466. 
sut-tee  -I§m,  S.  [Eng.  suttee ;  -ism.] 

Anthrop. :  The  rite  or  practice  of  suttee  (q.  v.). 
“The  chief  characteristic  of  sutteeism  is  itB  expiatory 
quality;  for  by  this  act  of  faith,  the  sati  not  only  makes 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  her  husband,  and  secures  the 
remission  of  her  own,  but  has  the  joyful  assurance  of 
reunion  to  the  object  whose  beatitude  she  secures.” — Bal¬ 
four:  Cyclop.  India  (ed.  3d),  iii.  782. 

sut  -tie,  v.  i.  [Sutler.]  To  follow  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  a  sutler, 
sfit’-tle,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Comm. :  A  term  applied  to  weight,  when  the  tare 
has  been  deducted  and  the  tret  has  yet  to  be 
allowed. 

STl-tur'-?Ll,  a.  [Eng.  sutur(e) ,  -al.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  suture 
or  seam. 

2.  Bot. :  Of,  belonging  to,  situated  at,  or  taking 
place  at  a  suture. 

sutural-dehiscence,  s. 

Bot. :  Dehiscence  along  one  or  more  sutures.  If 
the  dehiscence  is  along  the  ventral  suture  the  fruit 
is  a  follicle,  if  along  the  dorsal  and  ventral  sutures 
it  is  a  legume.  There  are  no  dissepiments,  the 
fruit  being  composed  of  only  one  carpel, 
sutural-line,  s. 

Bot.:  The  ventral  suture.  [Suture.] 
su-tiir'-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sutural;  -ly.]  In  a 
sutural ‘manner  ;  by  means  of  a  suture. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =bel,  del 
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*su  -tu-rate,  v.  t.  [Eng.  sutur(e) ;  -ate.]  To  join 
or  unite  by  a  suture ;  to  sew  or  knit  together. 

“  These  are  by  oculists  called  ‘  orbit®,’  and  are  each  of 
them  compounded  of  six  several  bones,  which,  being  most 
conveniently  saturated  among  themselves,  do  make  up 
those  curious  arched  chambers  in  which  these  lookers  or 
beholders  dwell;  in  which,  and  from  which,  they  may  be 
aptly  said  to  perform  their  offices.” — Smith:  On  Old  Age, 
p.  93. 

su’-ture,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sutura ,  from  sutus , 
pa.  par.  of  suo=to  sew.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  sewing ;  the  line  along 
which  two  things  are  joined,  united,  or  sewed  to¬ 
gether,  so  as  to  form  a  seam,  or  something  resem¬ 
bling  a  seam. 

II.  Technically: 


1.  Anat.:  The  immovable  junction  of  two  parts 
by  their  margins  ;  as,  the  sutures  of  the  skull,  i.  e., 
the  lines  of  junction  of  the  bones  of  which  the  skull 
is  composed.  Various  types  of  suture  exist,  as  the 
Serrated  or  Dentated  Suture,  the  Squamous  or 
Scaly  Suture,  and  the  Harmonic  Suture  or  Harmo- 
nia.  Arranged  according  to  their  situation,  there 
are  coronal,  frontal,  fronto-parietal,  occipito-parie 
tal,  and  many  other  sutures. 

2.  Bot.:  The  line  formed  by  the  cohesion  of  two 
parts.  If  the  suture  formed  by  the  carpellary  leaves 
in  a  pistil  face  the  center  of  a  flower,  it  is  called 
the  ventral  suture  ;  if  it  face  the  perianth,  the  dor¬ 
sal  suture.  The  former  corresponds  to  the  margin, 
and  the  latter  to  the  midrib  of  the  carpellary  leaf. 

3.  Entom. :  The  line  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the 
elytra  of  a  beetle  when  they  are  confluent. 

4.  Burg. :  The  uniting  of  the  lips  or  edges  of  a 
wound  by  stitching. 

5.  ZoOl. :  The  outlines  of  the  septa  in  the  Tetra- 
branchiata,  from  their  resemblance  to  the  sutures 
of  the  skull.  When  these  outlines  are  folded,  the 
elevations  are  called  saddles,  and  the  intervening 
depressions  lobes.  (  Woodward.) 


su'-ttjred,  adj.  [Eng.  sutur(e) ;  -ed.]  Having  a 
suture  or  sutures ;  united. 

su'-versed,  subst.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  versed 
(q.  v.).] 

Math. :  A  name  applied  to  the  supplement  of  a 
versed  sine,  or  the  difference  of  a  versed  sine  from 
the  diameter  of  the  circle.  [Sine.] 
sfi-war’-row,  s.  [Saouari.] 


su'-zer-ain,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.,  from  sws=Lat.  susum, 
8ursum— above,  on  analogy  of  sovereign  (q.  v.).] 


A.  As  subst. :  A  feudal  lord ;  a  lord  paramount. 


“  The  Sultan  should  remain  Sovereign  in  Eastern  Rou- 
melia  and  suzerain  in  Bulgaria.” — London  Standard. 

B.  As  adj.:  Sovereign,  paramount. 

“  The  violation  of  the  self-rule  granted  to  the  province 
eame,  not  from  the  suzerain  Sultan.” — London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph. 

s&’-zer-ain-ty,  s.  [Fr.  suzerainty .]  The  office, 
dignity,  or  position  of  a  suzerain;  paramount  power 
or  authority. 


“He  recognizes  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan,  and  holds 
himself  responsible  for  the  public  security.” — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

svan-berg-ite,  subst.  [After  Svanberg;  suff.  -ite 
{Min.).  ] 

Min. :  A  rare  mineral  occurring  only  in  crystals 
and  crystal-grains.  Crystallization,  rhombohedral. 
Hardness,  5’0 ;  specific  gravity,  3’30 ;  color,  honey- 
yellow,  shades  of  brown,  rose-red ;  luster,  vitreous. 
Composition:  Uncertain;  apparently  essentially  a 
combination  of  a  phosphate  and  a  sulphate  of  alu¬ 
mina,  lime,  and  soda,  with  some  water.  Found  at 
HorrsjOberg,  Wermland,  Sweden. 

swab,  s.  [Formed  from  swabber  (q.  v.) ;  cf.  Sw. 
svab= a  fire-brush  ;  svabla= to  swab:  Dan.  svabre = 
to  swab;  Norw.  svabba=  to  splash  about.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  mop  for  cleaning  floors,  ships’  decks,  or  the 
like. 

“One  of  the  forecastle  men  took  a  swab  and  swabbed  up 
the  blood.” — Hannay:  Singleton  Fontenoy. 

2.  An  epaulet,  being  humorously  compared  to  a 
swab  or  mop.  (Colloq.) 

3.  A  cod  or  pod,  as  of  beans,  pease,  or  the  like. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Found. :  A  soft  brush  made  of  some  strands  of 
gasket  tied  together  at  one  end  and  beaten  and 
combed  out  at  the  other.  Used  to  wet  the  parting 
edge  before  drawing  the  pattern,  and  to  moisten 
parts  of  the  mold  requiring  repairs. 

2.  Ordn.:  A  cleaner  or  sponge  for  the  bore  of  a 
gun. 

3.  Surg. :  A  pledget  of  lint  or  a  spatula  covered 
with  cloth.  Used  to  clean  or  moisten  the  mouth  of 
the  sick,  or  cleanse  a  wound. 


swab-pot,  s. 

Found. :  An  iron  vessel  containing  water  and  the 
founder’s  swab. 


swab,  v.  t.  [Swab,  s.]  To  apply  a  swab  to;  to 
rub,  wipe,  or  clean  with  a  swab  or  mop. 

“He  made  him  swab  the  deck.” — Shelvock:  Voyage. 

swab’-ber,  *swob-ber,  subst.  [Dut.  zwabber=  a 
swabber;  zwabberen= to  swab;  Her.  schwabber=  a 
swabber;  schwabber-stock= a  mop-stick;  schwab- 
bern= to  swab.]  One  who  uses  a  swab  to  clean  a 
deck  or  floor;  an  inferior  officer  on  board  a  ship  of 
war  whose  duty  is  to  see  that  the  ship  is  kept  clean. 

“The  master,  the  swabber,  the  boatswain  and  I.” — 
Shakesp.:  Tempest,  ii.  3. 

Swa-bl-un,  a.  [See  def.] 

Geog. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Swabia,  one  of  the  ten 
circles  into  which  Germany  was  divided  prior  to 
1806.  It  was  in  the  south-west  of  Germany  on  the 
Upper  Danube. 

Swabian-league,  s. 

History ; 

1.  A  league  formed  against  the  barons  by  the 
cities  of  Swabia  and  of  the  Rhine  in  1370. 

2.  A  league  on  a  larger  scale  formed  in  1488  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  III.  to  put 
down  private  wars  and  maintain  the  public  peace. 
It  destroyed  more  than  140  castles  of  nobles  and 
robbers.  It  was  dissolved  in  1533. 

swad  (1),  *swadde,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  pod  or  cod,  as  of  beans,  pease,  or  the  like. 
{Prov.) 

2.  A  short,  fat  person. 

“  For  so  he  was  a  Dutche,  a  deuill,  a  swadde.” 

Gascoigne:  Voyage  into  Hollande. 

3.  A  silly,  coarse  fellow;  a  bumpkin. 

“Three  drunken  swads  that  kept  the  castell  thought 
that  this  showt  was  nought  else  but  a  dreame.” — Holin- 
shed:  Chron.  of  Ireland  (an.  1534). 

II.  Mining:  A  thin  layer  of  stone  or  refuse  coal 
at  the  bottom  of  the  coal-seam. 

swad  (2),s.  [A  corruption  of  squad  (q.  v.).]  A 
lump,  mass,  or  bunch;  a  crowd,  a  squad.  (Vul¬ 
gar.) 

“You’ll  sell  twice  as  much  as  ever  you  did,  you’ll  put 
off  a  proper  swad  of  goods  next  year,  you  may  depend.” — 
Haliburton:  Clockmaker,  p.  76. 

swad'-dle,  *swad-ell,  *swad-il,  *swad-le,  v.  t. 
[Swaddle,  s.] 

1.  To  bind,  as  with  a  bandage  ;  to  swathe  ;  to  bind 
or  wrap  tightly  with  clothes.  (Generally  used  of  in¬ 
fants.) 

“  He  muste  bee  fayne  once  or  twise  a  day  to  swadle  and 
plaster  his  legge,  and  els  he  could  not  kepe  his  life.” — 
More:  Workes,  p.  80. 

*2.  To  wrap  up;  to  cover,  as  with  clothing;  to 
clothe. 

“  Nature  was  most  busy  the  first  week 
Swaddling  the  new-born  earth.” 

Donne.-  Anatomy  of  the  World,  anniv.  1. 

*3.  To  beat,  to  cudgel. 

“  I  would  swaddle  ye, 

Till  I  could  draw  off  both  your  skins  like  scabbards.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  The  Captain,  ii.  2. 

swad'-dle,  s.  [For  swathel,  from  A.  S.  swedhel, 
swedhil= that  which  swathes.]  [Swathe.]  A  cloth 
or  band  bound  tightly  round  the  body  of  an  in¬ 
fant. 

“  They  ordered  me  to  be  carried  to  one  of  their  houses, 
and  put  to  bed  in  all  my  swaddles.” — Addison:  Spectator 
No.  90. 

♦swad  -dle-band,  *sweth-el-band,  s.  [English 
swaddle,  and  band.)  The  same  as  Swaddling- 
band  (q.  v.). 

swad-dler,  s.  [See  def.]  A  term  of  contempt 
applied  by  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland  to  Protest¬ 
ants,  especially  to  the  more  evangelical  and  active 
sects.  The  following  extract  and  note  from  The 
Life  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  by  Dr.  Coke  and  Mr. 
Moore  (Derby;  Richardson  &  Son,  1845),  confirms 
Southey’s  statement  in  Life  of  Wesley,  ii.  153,  that 
the  name  was  first  given  in  derision  to  a  preacher 
who  took  for  his  text  Luke  ii.  12. 

“Butler  and  his  mob  were  now  in  higher  spirits  than 
ever;  they  scoured  the  streets  day  and  night,  frequently 
hallooing  as  they  went  along,  ‘Five  pounds  for  a  swad- 
dler' s  head!’  ” 

To  this  a  note  is  added  (p.  288)  : 

“A  name  first  given  to  Mr.  Cennick,  from  his  preaching 
on  those  words,  ‘  Ye  shall  find  the  babe  wrapped  in  swad¬ 
dling  clothes,  lying  in  a  manger.’  ” — Notes  and  Queries, 
Feb.  19,  1870,  p.  211. 

swad-dling,  *swad'-ling,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  subst. 

[Swaddle,  v.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  .adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.  (pi.):  Swaddling-clothes. 

“There  he  in  clothes  is  wrapped,  in  manger  laid, 

To  whom  too  narrow  swadlings  are  our  spheres.” 

Drummond:  Flowers  of  Sion. 


swaddling-band,  swaddling-cloth,  ♦swad¬ 
dling-clout,  s.  A  band  or  cloth  wrapped  tightly 
round  an  infant ;  a  swaddle. 

“  The  child  does  not  try  to  throw  off  its  swaddling- 
cloaths  without  a  judgment  that  the  pressure  it  feels 
comes  from  them  and  that  it  may  remove  them  by  strug¬ 
gling.” — Search:  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

swaddling-clothes,  s.  pi.  [Swaddling-band.] 

swag,  *swagge,  V.  i.  [Norw.  svaga=to  sway; 
cf.  Sw.  sviga= to  give  way;  svag— weak,  bending; 
Icel.  sveigj a  =  to  give  way.]  [Swagger,  u.] 

1.  To  hang  loose  and  heavy. 

2.  To  swagger;  to  walk  or  move  heavily  and 
unevenly. 

“I  swagge  as  a  fatte  persons  belly  swaggeth  as  he  goth.” 
— Palsgrave. 

3.  To  sink  down  by  its  weight ;  to  sway. 

“  Because  so  laid,  they  [brick  or  squared  stones]  are 
more  apt  in  swagging  down,  to  pierce  with  their  points, 
than  in  the  jacent  posture.” — Reliquiae  Wottoniance,  p.  20. 

swag,  s.  [Swag,  v .] 

1.  An  unequal,  hobbling  motion. 

2.  A  large  quantity ;  a  lot ;  hence,  stolen  prop¬ 
erty  ;  booty.  (Slang.) 

“It’s  all  arranged  about  bringing  off  the  swag.” — 
Dickens:  Oliver  Twist,  ch.  xix. 

swag-bellied,  a.  Having  a  large,  overhanging 
belly. 

“  Your  swag-bellied  Hollander.” — Shakesp. :  Othello,  ii.  3. 

swag-belly,  s. 

*1.  A  prominent  or  projecting  belly ;  a  swag-bel¬ 
lied  person. 

2.  A  large  tumor  developed  in  the  abdomen,  and 
neither  fluctuating  nor  sonorous.  (Dunglison.) 

♦swage  (1),  *suage  (u  as  w),  v.  t.  &  i.  [A  con¬ 
tract.  of  assuage  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans.:  To  ease,  to  soften,  to  assuage,  to  quiet. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  abate,  to  assuage  ;  to  quiet  down. 

“  Where  salt  and  fresh  the  pool  renews 
As  spring  or  drought  increase  or  swage.” 

Carew:  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

swage  (2 ),v.t.  [Swage,  s.]  To  shape  by  means 
of  a  swage ;  to  fashion  by  hammering  in  a  groove 
or  mold  of  the  required  shape. 

sfl  age,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.! 

Forg.:  A  tool  having  a  face  or  a  given  shape,  the 
counterpart  of  which  is  imparted  to  the  object 
against  which  it  is  forcibly  impressed.  When  used 
by  blacksmiths  and  other  forgers  in  metal,  it  is 
either  placed  on  the  anvil  so  as  to  impress  the  hot 
metal,  which  is  laid  thereon  and  struck  by  a  ham¬ 
mer  or  monkey,  or,  the  work  being  laid  on  the 
anvil,  the  face  of  the  swage  is  held  upon  it,  and  the 
back  of  the  swage  receives  the  blow. 

swage-block,  subst.  A  large  perforated  block  of 
iron,  having  grooved  sides;  and  adapted  for  head¬ 
ing  bolts  and  swaging  objects  of  larger  size  than 
can  be  worked  in  the  ordinary  heading  tools  and 
swages  fitted  to  the  anvil. 

swag-ger,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Afreq.  tromswag,  v.  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  strut  with  an  insolent  or  defiant  air ;  to 
strut  about  with  an  affected  superiority. 

“  [He]  swaggered  like  a  lord  about  his  hall.” 

Dry  den :  Cock  and  Fox,  443. 

*2.  To  boast  or  brag  noisily  ;  to  bluster,  to  bully, 
to  hector. 

“  It  was  Atheism  openly  swaggering,  under  the  glorious 
appearance  of  wisdom  and  philosophy.” — Cudworth:  In- 
tell.  System,  p.  61. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  influence  by  blustering,  bullying, 
or  threats. 

swag  -ger,  s.  [Swagger,  a.]  A  piece  of  bluster ; 
noisy  boasting  or  bragging ;  an  insolent  strut. 

“The  butcher  is  stout,  and  he  values  no  swagger.” 

Swift:  Will  Wood’s  Petition. 

swag’-ger-er,  s.  .[English  swagger,  v. ;  -erf]  One 
who  swaggers ;  a  noisy,  blustering  fellow ;  a  blus¬ 
terer,  a  bully. 

“Your  ancient  swaggerers  come  not  in  my  doors.” — 
Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  4. 

swag'-gy,  a.  [Eng.  stvag;  -y.]  Hanging,  lean¬ 
ing,  or  sinking  by  its  own  weight. 

“His  swaggy  and  prominent  belly.” — Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors,  bk.  iii. ,  ch.  iv. 

swain,  *swayne,  *swein,  *sueyn,  s.  [Tcel.suema 
=  a  boy,  a  lad,  a  servant;  cogn.  with  Sw.  sven=  a 
young  man,  a  page;  Low  Ger.  sween= a  swineherd; 
O.  H.  Ger.  suein,  su6n=a.  servant.  Not  connected 
with  swine.] 

♦1.  A  young  man  in  attendance  on  a  knight;  a 
squire. 

“Forth  went  knyght  &  sueyn,  &  fote  men  alle  in  fere.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  241. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  gjnidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


swainish 
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*2.  A  servant. 

“Simon  (quod  John),  node  has  no  pore. 

Him  behoves  serve  himself  that  has  no  swain, 

Or  elles  he  is  a  fool,  as  clerkes  sain.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,025. 

3.  A  young  man  living  in  the  country ;  a  rustic ; 
a  country  servant  employed  in  husbandry. 

“  Nor  think  to  village  swains  alone 
Are  these  unearthly  terrors  known.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  ii.  11. 

4.  A  country  gallant ;  a  lover  or  sweetheart  gener¬ 
ally.  (Chiefly  used  in  poetry.) 

“’Tissaid  she  is  but  baokwardly  inclined 

To  any  of  her  swains.” 

II.  Taylor:  Philip  van  Artevelde,  Pt.  i.  1. 

*swain'-ish,  adj.  [English  swain;  -ish.]  Rustic, 
boorish. 

“  Which  if  ignoble  and  swainish  minds  cannot  appre¬ 
hend,  Bhall  such  merit  therefore  to  be  the  censurers  of 
more  generous  and  virtuous  spirits?”—  Hilton.  Colas- 
terion. 

*swain  -ling,  s.  [Eng.  swain;  dimin.  suff.  -ling.'] 
A  little  or  young  swain. 

“Honest  swainling  with  his  sweeting.” 

Wittes  Recreation.  (1654.) 

*swain  -mote,  *swein  -mote,  *swan-i-mote,  s. 
[Eng.  swain,  and  mote= a  meeting.]  An  old  English 
forest  court,  having  jurisdiction  to  iuquire  into  the 
oppressions  and  grievances  committed  by  the 
officers  of  the  forest. 

“The  court  of  sweinmote  is  to  be  holden  before  the 
verderors,  as  judges,  by  the  steward  of  the  sweinmote 
thrice  in  every  year,  the  sweins  or  freeholders  within  the 
forest  composing  the  jury.”— Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk. 
iii.,  ch.  6. 

swain  -ship,  s.  [Eng.  swain;  -ship.]  The  con¬ 
dition  of  a  swain. 

swaip,  v.  i.  [A  variant  of  sweep,  v.]  To  walk 
proudly  ;  to  sweep  along.  (Prov.) 

*swal,  pret.  of  v.  [Swell,  «.] 

swale  (1),  s.  [Cf.  swallow  (2),  s.] 

1.  A  shade  ;  a  shady  spot.  ( Prov .) 

2.  A  valley,  a  low  place,  a  moor. 

swale  (2),  subst.  [Sweal.]  A  gutter  in  a  candle. 
(Prov.) 

swale,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Sweal.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  dress,  as  a  hog  for  bacon,  by  singe¬ 
ing  or  burning  off  the  hair.  (Prov.) 

B.  Intrans.:  To  waste,  to  consume.  (Prov.) 

swal  -let,  s.  [Prob.  connected  with  swell  (q.  v.) ; 

cf.  Ger.  schwall=  the  swell  of  the  sea,  a  billow,  from 
schwellen=to  swell.] 

Tin-mining:  Water  breaking  in  upon  the  miners 
at  their  work. 

swal -low  (1),  swal-ow,  *swal-owe,  s.  [A.  S. 

swalewe;  cogn.  with  Dut.  zwaluw ;  Icel.  svala 
(genit.  svblu) ;  Dan.  svale ;  Sw.  svala;  O.  H.  Ger. 
sualawd ;  Ger.  schwalbe .] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Naut.:  The  groove  around  a  tackle-block  for 
the  strap.  Also  called  the  Score. 

2.  Ornith. :  Any  one  of  the  numerous  passerine 
birds  of  the  family  Hirundinidce.  In  this  country 
the  best-known  species  are  the  barn  swallow ;  the 
cliff,  eaves,  or  chimney  swallow  ;  the  white-bellied 
or  tree  swallow,  and  the  bank  swallow.  The  species 
usually  described  by  naturalists  as  the  type  of  the 
family  is  Hirundo  rustica,  a  well-known  European 
visitor,  whose  arrival  from  Africa  (usually  about 
the  middle  of  April)  is  eagerly  looked  for  as  a  sign 
of  approaching  summer.  Swallows  usually  arrive 
in  pairs — a  male  and  a  female — though  several  pairs 
often  form  a  small  flight ;  but  if  a  single  bird  is 
seen  to  arrive,  there  is  a  strong  presumption  that  it 
has  lost  its  mate.  They  return  with  unfailing  regu¬ 
larity  to  their  old  haunts,  and  in  May  commence 
building  their  nests,  which  are  in  shape  somewhat 
like  a  flattened  cuil  divided  perpendicularly  ;  they 
are  made  of  clay,  mud,  and  straw,  lined  with  horse¬ 
hair  or  feathers,  and  the  eggs,  which  are  from  four 
to  six  in  number,  are  white,  spotted  with  a  purply- 
red.  The  food  of  the  swallow  consists  entirely  of 
winged  insects ;  on  their  arrival,  these  birds  feed 
exclusively  on  gnats  and  flies,  in  summer  small 
beetles  are  very  largely  taken.  These  are  captured 
as  the  birds  fly  with  open  mouth,  the  bristles  with 
which  the  gape  is  supplied  and  the  viscid  saliva 
assisting  to  retain  the  prey.  Like  owls,  Swallows 
reject  the  undigested  portions  of  their  food  in  small 
pellets  or  castings.  It  was  formerly  believed  that 
Swallows  hibernated  intemperate  climates,  but  the 
fact  of  their  migration  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt, 
and  the  old  belief  has  almost,  if  not  entirely,  died 
out.  The  male  is  about  eight  inches  long;  beak 
black,  forehead,  chin,  and  throat,  chestnut;  head, 
neck,  back, rump, and  upper  tail-coverts  steel-blue; 
tail  very  much  forked;  under  surface  buffy-white, 
legs  and  toes  slender  and  black,  claws  black  and 


sharp.  In  the  female  the  tail-feathers  are  not  so 
long,  nor  are  they  developed  in  the  young  birds  till 
they  have  left  Europe  for  the  south.  The  note  of 
the  Swallow  is  a  low  musical  twitter, 
swallow-chatterers,  s.  pi. 

Orinth. :  Swainson’s  name  for  the  Bombycillinse, 
a  sub-family  of  his  Ampelidee. 
swallow-fish,  s. 

Ichtliy.:  The  Sapphirine  Gurnard  Trigla  hirundo. 
[Gcrnakd.] 

swallow-hawk,  s.  [Swallow-tailed  Kite.] 
swallow-pear,  s. 

Bot. :  Pyrus  torminalis. 
swallow-plover,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  genus  Glareola.  (Swainson.) 

swallow  prominent-moth,  s.  [Leiocampa.] 
swallow-roller,  s. 

Ornithology:  The  genus  Eurystomus,  placed  by 
Swainson  under  the  Meropidse. 

swallow-shrike,  s. 

Ornith.:  A  popular  name  for  any  individual  of 
the  family  Artamidae.  They  resemble  Swallows  in 
their  actions  and  general  mode  of  life,  while  in  the 
shape  of  their  bills  they  exhibit  great  affinities  to 
some  of  the  Shrikes  and  Crow-shrikes.  [Wood- 
swallow  ] 

swallow-stone,  s. 

Mythol.:  A  stone  which  the  swallow  is  said  to 
bring  home  from  the  sea-shore  to  give  sight  to  its 
young.  (Longfellow:  Evangeline,  i.  1.) 
swallow-tail,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  tail  of  a  swallow. 

2.  A  swallow-tailed  coat. 

“He  is  stripped  of  his  swallow-tail  and  his  pseudonym, 
and  marched  off  to  the  guard-room  again.”— Referee. 
Aug.  29,  1886. 

3.  The  points  of  a  burgee. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Botany:  An  unidentified  species  of  Willow. 
(Bacon.) 

2.  Entomology: 

(1)  The  Swallow-tailed  Butterfly. 

(2)  PI. :  The  Papilionidse  (q.  v.). 

3.  Fort.:  An  advanced  work  whose  salient  portion 
has  a  refintering  angle  and  converging  flanks;  a 
priest’s  cap. 

4.  Joinery:  The  same  as  Dove-tail  (q.v.). 

5.  Ornith. :  The  Humming-bird  genus  Eupepto- 
mena,  with  two  species,  Eupeptomena  macrura  and 
E.  hirundo,  from  Eastern  Peru.  They  have  brill¬ 
iant  plumage,  strong  wings,  and  deeply-forked  tail. 

swallow-tailed,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  a  tail  like  that  of  a  swal¬ 
low  ;  having  tapering  or  pointed  skirts  ;  as,  a  sival- 
low-tailed  coat. 

2.  Joinery :  Dovetailed. 

Swallow-tailed  butterfly : 

Entom. :  Papilio  macliaon ;  a  large  butterfly 
three  and  a  half  to  four  inches  in  expansion  of 
wings.  The  fore  wings  are  of  a  deep  straw  color, 
with  black  veins,  spots,  and  bands  ;  the  hind  wings 
are  of  similar  colors,  but  have  a  round,  brick-red 
spot  at  the  anal  angle,  and  a  black  prolongation, 
from  which  the  name  Swallow-tail  is  derived. 
Larva  bright  green,  with  black  bands  and  six 
orange  spots.  It  feeds  on  Milk-parsley,  Peuced- 
anum  palustre,  and  some  other  Umbellifers. 
[Papilio.] 

Swallow-tailed  kite  or  hawk: 

Ornith:  Elanoides  (formerly  Nauclerus)  furcaius. 
Swallow-tailed  moth,  Swallow-tail  moth : 

Entom.:  A  European  geometer  moth,  Ourapteryx 
sambucaria ,  of  a  pale  sulphur  color,  with  numerous 
short,  transverse,  pale-olive  streaks ;  hind  wing 
with  a  tail-like  projection,  and  above  it  a  red  spot 
edged  with  gray.  The  larva  feeds  on  oak,  elder, 
bramble,  &c. 

swallow-woodpecker,  s. 

Ornith. :  Swainson’s  name  for  the  genus  Melaner- 
pes  (q.  v.). 

swal  -low  (2),  *swalowe,  *swalgfi,  *swolgh,  s. 
[Icel.  svelgr ;  Dan.  svalg ;  Sw.  svalg ;  Ger.  schwalg— 
an  abyss,  a  gulf,  a  whirlpool,  the  throat.]  [Swal¬ 
low,  u.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  gullet  or  oesophagus  ;  the  throat. 

2.  Capacity  for  swallowing;  voracity. 

3.  Taste,  relish,  inclination.  (Colloq.) 

4.  As  much  as  is  swallowed  at  once. 

*5.  A  whirlpool. 

“The  thirds  he  caste  ...  in  a  swalowe  of  the  see 
called  Mare  Adriaticnm.” — Fabyan:  Chronycle,  ch.  lxix. 

II.  Min. :  A  cavern  or  opening  into  which  water 
disappears. 


swallow-hole,  s. 

Geology,  c be.  (pi.):  Deep  vertical  pits  occurring 
upon  broad  surfaces  of  limestone,  especially  where 
it  alternates  with  shale.  They  are  produced  by  rills 
of  water  or  by  rain,  and  often  are  seen  at  brief 
intervals  for  miles,  marking  the  strike  of  the  lime¬ 
stone,  even  when  obscured  by  accumulations  of 
other  material  upon  its  surface.  They  sometimes 
descend  into  caverns,  especially  in  the  scar  lime¬ 
stone 

swallow-pipe,  s.  A  gullet;  a  windpipe, 
swal  -low,  *swal-ow,  *swal-owe,  *swol-owe, 
swolwe,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  swelgan,  pa.  t.  swealg,  pa. 
par.  swolgen ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  zwelgen ;  Icel.  svelgja, 
pa.  t.  svalg,  pa.  par.  solginn;  Dan.  svaelge;  Sw. 
svalja;  Ger .  schwelgen.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  take  into  the  stomach ;  to  receive  through 
the  oesophagus  into  the  stomach  as  nourishment. 

“  [The  gullet]  in  every  creature  well  sired  to  the  food  it 
hath  occasion  to  swallow.” — Derham:  Physico-Theology,  bk. 
iv.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  To  draw  or  suck  into  an  abyss  or  gulf ;  to 
engulf,  to  overwhelm. 

“Whan  tempests  do  her  chippes  swalow.” 

Chaucer:  House  of  Fame,  bk.  iii. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  seize  and  waste  ;  to  exhaust,  to  consume. 

“  Swallowing  the  treasure  of  the  realm.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  1. 

2.  To  absorb,  to  include,  to  sink. 

“Swallowing  up  all  the  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being 
in  the  one  attribute  of  infinite  power.” — Coleridge:  Aids  to 
Reflection,  p.  101. 

3.  To  occupy,  to  absorb,  to  take  up  ;  to  consume; 
as,  to  swallow  up  one’s  time  or  leisure. 

*4.  To  engross  to  one’s  self ;  to  appropriate. 
“Homer  excels  all  the  inventors  of  other  arts  in  this, 
that  he  has  swallowed  up  the  honor  of  those  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  him.” — Pope.  (Todd.) 

5.  To  take  into  the  mind  readily ;  to  receive, 
embrace,  or  believe,  as  opinions,  statements  or 
belief,  without  examination,  consideration,  or 
scruple ;  to  receive  implicitly. 

“Some  have  been  made  to  swallow  the  most  palpable 
absurdities  under  pretense  that  Bense  and  reason  are  not 
to  be  trusted.” — Search:  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.,  pt.  i., 
ch.  xiv. 

*6.  To  engross  the  faculties  of ;  to  engage  com¬ 
pletely. 

“  The  priest  and  the  prophet  are  swallowed  up  of  wine.” 
— Isaiah  xxviii.  7. 

7.  To  put  up  with ;  to  bear  or  take  patiently ;  as, 
to  swallow  an  affront. 

*8.  To  retract,  to  recant,  to  disavow. 

“Swallowed  his  vows  whole.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

TT  The  meaning  of  the  verb  is  often  intensified  by 
up. 

B.  Intrans:  To  have  the  power  of  swallowing ;  as, 
He  cannot  swallow. 

*swa.r-low-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  swallow,  v. ;  - able .] 
Credible. 

“  Its  most  mitigated  and  swallowable  form.”—  Maitland- 
Essays  on  Reformation,  p.  315. 

swal'-low-er,  s.  [Eng.  swallow,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  swallows ;  a  glutton. 

swal'-low-wort,  s.  [English  swallow  (1),  and 
luort.] 

Bot. :  (1)  Chelidonium  majus,  so  named,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Aristotle  and  Dioscorides,  because  swallows 
use  it  to  restore  the  eyesight  of  their  young  ones , 
or,  in  the  opinion  of  others,  because  the  plant 
begins  to  bloom  at  the  time  when  swallows  arrive, 
and  goes  out  of  flower  at  the  time  of  their  depart¬ 
ure  (Prior);  (2)  The  genus  Asclepias ;  (3)  Thapsia 
asclepium;  (4)  Ranunculus  ficaria;  (5)  Fumaria 
bulbosa;  (6)  Caltha palustris ;  (7)  Saxifraga  granu- 
lata. 

swamp,  swomp,  subst.  [Dan.  &  Sw.  svamp= a 
sponge,  fungus;  Sw.  svampig = spongy ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  zwam= a  fungus;  O.  Dut.  swam= a  sponge; 
M.  H.  Ger.  swam,  swamp ;  Ger.  schwamm=  a  sponge, 
fungus;  Low  Ger.  swamm,  swamp;  Goth,  sicamms 
—a  sponge  ;  A,  S.  swam,  swamp.  Sponge,  and  fungus, 
are  related  words,  and  from  the  same  root  as  swim 
(q.v.).l  A  piece  of  boggy  or  spongy  land;  low 
ground  saturated  with  water;  wet,  soft  ground, 
which  may  have  a  growth  of  certain  kinds  of  trees, 
but  is  useless  for  agricultural  or  pastoral  purposes, 
and  so  distinguished  from  bog,  fen,  or  marsh, 
though  often  used  as  synonymous  with  these  words. 

“This  is  a  very  sickly  place,  and  I  believe  hath  need 
enough  of  an  hospital;  for  it  is  seated  so  nigh  the  creeks 
and  swamps  that  it  is  never  free  from  a  noisom  smell. — 
Dampier:  Voyages  (an.  1685). 


’Mil,  My;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  —  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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swamp -apple 


swap . 


swamp-apple,  s.  An  excrescence  found  on  the 
Swamp-honeysuckle.  In  taste  it  resembles  an 

apple. 

swamp-cabbage,  s.  The  same  as  Skunk-cab- 
BAge  (q.  v.). 
swamp-crake,  s. 

Ornith.:  Ortygometra  tabuensis,  an  elegant  little 
rail,  about  seven  inches  long,  spread  over  Austra¬ 
lia,  Tasmania,  and  the  islands  in  Bass’  Strait.  The 
sexes  are  alike  in  plumage ;  head,  neck,  and  under¬ 
surface  dark  slate-gray,  chocolate-brown  above. 
(Butter :  Birds  of  New  Zealand.) 
swamp-deer,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Rucervus  duvaucelli.  from  India  and  As¬ 
sam.  _  It  is  about  four  feet  in  height,  rich  light  yel¬ 
low  in  color,  and  congregates  in  large  herds  in 
moist  situations.  The  antlers  are  large,  with  a 
long  beam,  which  branches  into  an  anterior  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  main  portion,  and  a  smaller  poste¬ 
rior  tyne  which  is  bifurcated. 

swamp-bare,  s.  The  same  as  Water-babbit 
(q.v.). 

swamp-hellebore,  s. 

1.  Bot.  :  Veratrum  viride.  The  bracts  are  oblong- 
lanceolate,  the  partial  ones  larger  than  the  petiole, 
which  is  downy  ;  the  flowers  in  panicled  racemes. 
Grows  in  North  American  swamps  from  Canada  to 
South  Carolina.  Called  also  American  or  Green 
Hellebore  and  Indian  Poke. 

2.  Pharrn. :  Tincture  of  Swamp  Hellebore,  made 
by  adding  to  the  rhizome  rectified  spirit,  is  used  to 
act  on  the  vascular  system  _  in  inflammatory  dis¬ 
eases,  specifically  in  rheumatic  fever  and  gout. 

swamp-hen,  s. 

Ornith. :  Porphyrio  melanotus,  widely  distributed 
over  Tasmania,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
Chatham  Islands.  Total  length,  about  twenty-one 
inches ;  plumage  sooty  black,  with  metallic  gloss. 

swamp-hickory,  s. 

Botany:  Cary  a  amara:  a  North  American  tree, 
with  small  ovate  fruits,  the  rind  of  which  remains 
permanently  fleshy.  The  kernel  is  very  bitter ;  hence 
the  tree  is  sometimes  called  Bitter-nut. 

swamp-honeysuckle,  s. 

Bot. :  Azalea  nudiflora ,  common  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  to  Virginia ;  called  also  Swamp-pink. 

swamp-huckleberry,  s.  [Huckleberry.] 

Bot. :  Vaccinium  religinosum. 

swamp-lily,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Zephyranthes. 

swamp-locust  tree,  s. 

Bot.:  Gleditschia  monosperma ;  a  North  American 
tree  about  twenty  feet  hign. 

swamp-oak,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Quercus  prinus ,  var.  bicolor ,  or  discolor:  the 
Chestnut-leaved  White  Oak,  with  long-stalked, 
obovate,  acute  leaves.  Found  in  Canada. 

2.  Vimiera  denudata. 

swamp-ore,  subst.  The  same  as  Bog-iron  Ore 
(q.  v.). 

tswamp-pink,  s. 

Bot. :  A  popular  name  for  Azalea  viscosa,  a  shrub 
from  three  to  eight  feet  high,  with  deliciously  fra¬ 
grant  flowers,  growing  in  swamps  in  America  from 
Canada  to  Georgia. 

swamp-post,  s. 

Botany :  Quercus  lyrata,  a  North  American  tree 
about  fifty  feet  high, 
swamp-sassafras,  s. 

Bot.:  Magnolia  glauca;  the  Deciduous  Swamp 
Magnolia  or  Sweet  Bay,  a  North  American  tree 
about  twenty  feet  high.  The  bark  is  bitter  and 
aromatic,  with  the  properties  of  Cinchona.  The 
bark,  seeds,  and  cones  are  employed  in  chronic 
rheumatism.  [Beaver-tree.] 
swamp-wood,  s. 

Bot. :  Dirca  palustris. 
swEmp,  v.  t.  [Swamp,  s.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  To  plunge,  sink,  or  overwhelm  in  or  as  in 
a  swamp. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  To  plunge  into  inextricable  difficulties. 

(2)  To  outbalance ;  to  exceed  greatly  in  numbers. 
“A  more  striking  political  incident  than  the  swamping 

of  the  Irish  electorate  with  Parnellites.” — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

II.  Naut. :  To  overset,  sink,  or  cause  to  be  filled, 
as  a  boat  in  water ;  to  whelm. 

swamp'-ifig,  a.  [English  swamp ;  -ing.]  Large, 
huge,  stupendous.  \U.  S.  Colloq.) 


swam'-py,  a.  [Eng.  swamp,  s. ;  -y.)  Consisting 
of  swamp ;  resembling  swamp ;  boggy ;  soft  sad 
wet;  marshy. 

“  Waked  still  Loch-Doine,  avd  to  the  source 
Alarmed,  Balvaig,  thy  swampy  course.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iii.  24. 

swan,  s.  [A.  S.  swctn;  cogn.  with  Dut.  zwaan; 
IceL  svanr ;  Dan.  svane;  Sw.  svan ,“  Ger.  schwan; 
0.  H.  Ger.  swan,  swana.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  Fig. :  Applied  to  a  famous  poet;  thus,  Shake¬ 
speare  is  called  the  Swan  of  Avon,  Virgil  the  Swan 
of  Mantua. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron. :  The  constellation  Cygnus. 

2.  Ornith.:  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Cygnus 
(q.v.).  The  Swans  form  a  sharply-defined  group; 
the  body  is  elongated,  the  neck  very  long,  head 
moderate;  beak  about  as  long  as  head;  legs  short, 
and  placed  far  back.  On  the  under-surface  the 
plumage  is  thick  and  fur-like ;  on  the  upper  side 
the  feathers  are  broad,  but  both  above  and  below 
the  body  is  thickly  covered  with  down.  Their  short 
legs  render  their  movements  on  land  awkward  and 
ungainly,  but  in  the  water  these  birds  are  graceful 
to  a  proverb.  Their  food  consists  of  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances  and  weeds,  their  long  necks  enabling  them 
to  dip  below  the  surface  and  to  reach  their  food  at 
considerable  depths.  Swans  breed  in  high  lati¬ 
tudes,  but  the  domesticated  species,  Cygnus  olor. 
the  Mute  Swan,  breeds  on  eyots  and  the  shores  of 
lakes,  making  a  very  large  nest  on  land,  in  which 
five  or  six  greenish  eggs  are  deposited.  The  young 
generally  are  covered  with  a  gray  down  till  the  age 
of  two  years,  when  they  assume  the  characteristic 
white  plumage  of  the  older  birds.  Three  other  spe¬ 
cies  visit  temperate  Europe:  the  Elk,  Hooper, 
Whooper,  or  Whistling  Swan  (C.  musicus) ;  Be¬ 
wick’s  Swan  ( C .  bewickt),  and  the  Polish  Swan  (C. 
immutabilis) ,  which  owes  its  specific  name  to  the 
fact  that  the  cygnets  are  pure  white  like  the  parent 
birds.  The  Mute  Swan  is  the  largest  and  most 
majestic  of  the  four,  and  is  easily  recognized  by 
the  black  knob  at  the  base  of  the  bill.  There  are 
some  other  species,  chiefly  from  North  America,  but 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  whole  genus  is  the  Black¬ 
necked  Swan  (C.  nigricollis),  from  South  America  ; 
while  the  most  remarkable  is  the  Black  Swan  ( C . 
atratus ),  from  Australia,  first  taken  to  other  coun¬ 
tries  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  So  con¬ 
vinced  were  the  ancients  that  white  plumage  was 
of  the  essence  of  a  swan,  that  a  “  black  swan  ”  was 
a  proverbial  expression  for  something  extremely 
rare— if  not  for  the  non-existent— from  the  days  of 
Juvenal  (vi.  161-4)  to  those  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
( Vulg .  Err.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xix.).  The  stories  about  the 
musical  voice  of  the  Swan,  though  greatly  embel¬ 
lished  by  early  writers,  appear  to  have  some  foun¬ 
dation  in  fact  so  far  as  regards  the  Whooper  (C. 
musicus).  T.  Rymer  Jones  says,  “  The  dying  Swan, 
we  find,  has  nothing  peculiar  in  its  notes,  but  its 
last  cries  may  be  as  loud  and  musical  as  any  others 
to  which  it  has  given  utterance”  (Cassell’s Book  of 
Birds ,  iv.  125). 

swan-coat,  swan-shift,  s. 

Anthrop.:  The  outward  form  or  vesture  of  a 
swan-maiden  (q.v.). 

“Three  women  sit  on  the  shore  with  their  swan-coats 
beside  them,  ready  to  tarn  into  swans  and  fly  away.” — 
Tylor:  Early  Hist.  Mankind  (ed.  1878),  p.  855.  (Note.) 

swan-down,  s.  The  same  as  Swan’s  DowN(q.v.). 

swan-flower,  s.  [Swanwort.] 
swan-hero,  s. 

Anthrop.:  The  husband  of  a  swan-maiden. 

“  The  swan-hero  forsakes  his  wife  the  moment  she  asks 
the  forbidden  question.” — Grimm:  Deut.  Mythol.  (ed. 
Stallybrass),  i.  427. 

swan-hopping,  s.  A  corruption  of  swan-upping 
— that  is,  the  ceremony  or  process  of  marking  swans 
belonging  to  the  crown,  London  companies  or 
guilds,  the  University  of  Oxford,  &c.,  which  is  an¬ 
nually  performed  by  making  a  cut  or  mark  upon 
the  upper  mandible  with  a  knife  or  other  sharp 
instrument. 

swan-like,  a.  Like  a  swan. 

“Then,  if  he  lose,  he  makes  a  swan-like  end, 
Fading  in  music.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

swan-maiden,  s. 

Anthrop. :  A  supernatural  being  in  the  shape  of  a 
swan,  fabled  to  have  the  power  of  assuming  the 
figure  of  a  beautiful  young  woman,  by  taking  off 
the  swan-coat  or  swan-shift.  Many  of  these  swan- 
maidens  are  said  to  have  contracted  marriage  with 
men  who  had  obtained  power  over  them  by  getting 
possession  of  the  swan-coat  or  swan-shift,  but  if 
the  swan-maiden  recovers  this  from  her  husband, 


even  though  she  may  have  borne  him  children,  she 
assumes  her  former  shape  and  flies  away  from  him 
forever.  [Valkyr,  Wish-children.] 

“  These  lovely  swan-maidens  must  have  been  long  known 
to  German  tradition.  When  they  batho  in  the  cooling 
flood,  they  lay  down  on  the  bank  the  swan-ring,  the  swan- 
shift;  who  takes  it  from  them  has  them  in  his  power.”— 
Grimm:  Deut.  Mythol.  (ed.  Stallybrass),  i.  428. 

swan-mark,  s.  A  mark  indicating  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  a  swan. 


swan-neck,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  long,  graceful  neck  like  that  of 
a  swan  ;  hence,  the  end  of  a  pipe  curved  or  arched 
like  the  neck  of  a  swan. 

2.  Bot.:  [Swanwort.] 

swan-ring,  s. 

Anthrop. :  A  ring  supposed  to  have  the  lame 
power  as  the  swan-coat  (q.  v.). 
swan-shift,  s.  [Swan-coat.] 
swan-shot,  s.  A  very  large  size  of  shot,  used 
for  shooting  swans, 
swan-upping,  s.  [Swan-hopping.] 
swan-wife,  s. 

Anthrop. :  A  swan-maiden  (q.  v.)  who  ha3  mar 
ried  a  human  being.  * 

“  Many  tales  of  swan-wives  still  live  among  the  Norse 
people.” — Grimm:  Deut.  Mythol.  (ed.  Stallybrass),  i.  427. 

swan’s  down,  swan-down,  s.  The  down  or 

soft  feathers  obtained  from  a  swan. 


“With  his  fan  of  turkey-feathers, 

With  his  plumes  and  tufts  of  swan’s  down.” 

Longfellow :  Hiawatha. 

swang,  s.  [From  the  same  root  as  Swamp  (q.  v.).l 
A  piece  of  low  or  green  sward  liable  to  be  covered 
with  water;  a  swamp,  a  bog.  (Prov.) 

swan  -ga,  a.  [An  African  negro  word.]  Con¬ 
ceited  ;  dandified ;  bravely  tricked  out ;  as,  a  swanga 
buckra^a  dandy  white  man. 

swan -herd,  s.  [Eng.  swan,  and  herd.)  One 
who  tends  swans. 


swafik,  a.  [Cf.  Ger.  sehtocm&=pliant,  supple.] 

1.  Thin,  slender,  pliant,  agile.  (Scotch.) 

2.  Stately,  jolly. 

“Thou  ance  was  i’  the  foremost  rank, 

A  filly  buirdly,  steeve,  an’  swank.” 

Burns:  Auld  Farmer  to  his  Auld  Mare. 

swafik-ie,  swank -f,  s.  [Swank.]  A  tight, 
strapping  young  fellow  or  girl.  (Scotch.) 

“There,  swankies  young,  in  braw  braid-claith, 

Are  springin  o’er  the  gutters.” 

Burns.-  Holy  Fair. 

swank -Ing,  adj.  [Swank.]  Supple,  active. 
(Scotch.) 

“A  swanking  young  chield.” — Scott:  Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor,  ch.  xxiv. 

swan'-ner-jf,  s.  [English  swan;  -ery.)  A  place 
where  swans  are  bred  and  reared. 


“Anciently  the  crown  had  an  extensive  swannery 
annexed  to  the  royal  palace  or  manor  of  Clarendon,  in 
Wiltshire.  It  had  also  a  swannery  in  the  Isle  of  Pur- 
beck.” —  Yarrell:  Hist.  British  Fishes. 

♦awan’-nf ,  o.  [Eng.  swan ;  -y.)  Swanlike. 

“The  swanny  glossiness  of  a  neck.” — Richardson:  Clar¬ 
issa,  iv.  22. 

swan  -pan, ».  [Shwanpan.] 

swan  -skin,  s.  [Eng.  swan,  and  skin.) 

1.  The  skin  of  a  swan  with  the  feathers  on. 

2.  A  kind  of  fine-twilled  flannel. 

3.  A  kind  of  woolen  blanketing  used  by  letterpress 
printers  and  engravers. 

swan’-w5rt,  s.  [Eng.  swan,  and  wort.  Named 
because  the  column  is  long  and  curved  like  the  neck 
of  a  swan.] 

Bot. :  Cycnoches,  a  genus  of  Orchids.  Called  also 
Swan-neck  and  Swan-flower.  About  eleven  species 
are  cultivated  in  European  hot-houses,  ten  from  the 
warmer  parts  of  America,  and  one  from  Singapore. 

swap,  adv.  [Ger.  schwapp= a  blow,  also  as  interj. 
slap  1  smack  !]  Hastily ;  on  a  sudden  ;  with  sudden 
or  hasty  violence.  (Prov.) 

swap,  *swappe,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A  variant  of  sweep, 
v.  (q.  v.) ;  cf.  Icel.  sveipja— to  sweep,  to  swoop.] 

A.  Transitive: 


*1.  To  strike,  as  with  a  sweeping  stroke. 

“Swap  of  his  hed.” — Chaucer:  C.  T.,  15,834. 

2.  To  exchange,  to  barter,  to  swop. 

“A  couple  of  quaint  little  female  Hollanders  swapping 
dolls.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

B.  Intransitive : 


*1.  To  move  swiftly ;  to  rush. 

“Beofs  to  him  swapte." — Layamon,  26,775. 

2.  To  fall  completely  down. 

3.  To  ply  the  wings  with  a  sweeping  noise. 

4.  To  swop,  to  barter. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


swap 
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swat 


swap,  s.  [Swap,  v.] 

1.  A  blow,  a  stroke. 

“If  ’  t  be  a  thwack,  I  make  account  of  that; 

There’s  no  new  fashioned  swap  that  ere  came  up  yet 
But  I’ve  the  first  on  ’em.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Nice  Valor. 

2.  A  barter,  an  exchange,  a  swop. 

“I  e’en  changed  it,  as  occasion  served  .  .  .  for  gin 
and  brandy,  and  it  served  the  house  many  a  year — a  gude 
swap  too.” — Scott:  Bride  of  Lammermoor ,  ch.  xxvi. 

swape,  s.  [Sweep,  v.] 

1.  A  bucket  on  the  end  of  a  line  from  a  balanced 
pole  which  rests  on  a  post.  It  has  been  employed 
for  forty  centuries  in  Egypt,  and  is  represented  on 
the  temples  and  tombs  of  that  country.  The  well- 
pole  and  oaken  bucket  are  yet  common  in  this 
country  in  rural  districts. 

2.  A  sconce,  or  light-holder. 

3.  A  pump-handle. 

4.  A  long  oar.  or  sweep. 

♦swappe,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Swap,  v.] 

sward,  *  swart,  *swarde,  *sweard,  *swerd, 
♦sworde,  subst.  [A.  S.  srceard=the  skin  of  bacon ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  z?coord=skin  of  bacon;  Icelandic 
sv0rdftr=skin,  hide,  sward  ;  jardhar-svOrdhr— earth- 
sward;  grassvOrdr  =  grass-sward  ;  Dan.  flesksvcer= 
flesh-sward,  skin  of  bacon ;  arbnsvcerd  =  green¬ 
sward;  Ger.  schwarte= rind,  bark,  skin.J 
*1.  A  skin,  a  covering,  rind. 

“Brandish  no  swords  but  sweards  of  bacon  !” 

Brewer:  Lingua,  ii.  1. 

2.  Turf;  the  grassy  surface  of  land;  that  part  of 
the  soil  which  is  filled  with  the  roots  of  grass ; 
when  covered  with  green  grass  it  is  called  green¬ 
sward. 

sward-cutter,  s. 

1.  A  plow  to  turn  over  grass  lands. 

2.  A  lawn-mower  (q.  v.). 

♦sward,  v.  t.  [Sward,  s.] 

1.  To  produce  sward  on ;  to  cause  sward  to  grow 
on. 

2.  To  cover  with  sward  or  grass;  to  strew  with 
grass. 

sward  -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Sward,  v. ] 
*sward'-jf,  a.  [English  sward ,  s. ;  - y .]  Covered 
with  sward. 

sware.pref.  ofv.  [Swear.] 
swarf  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Iron  filings. 

2.  The  grit  worn  away  from  grindstones  used  in 
grinding  cutlery  wet.  ( Prov .) 

swarf  (2),  s.  [Swarf,  v.]  A  fainting-fit;  a  swoon, 
stupor.  {Scotch.) 

♦swarf  (3),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  (See compound.) 

♦swarf-money,  s. 

Feudal  Law:  Money  paid  in  lieu  of  the  service  of 
castleward. 

swarf,  v.  i.  [Prob.  connected  with  swerve  (q.  v.).] 
To  swoon,  to  faint.  (Scotch.) 

“He  was  like  a  man  awa  fraehimsell  for  many  minutes, 
and  I  thought  he  would  hae  swarv’t  a’  thegither.” — Scott: 
Antiquary,  ch.  xxvii. 

swarm,  *swarme,  s.  [A.  S.  swearm;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  zwerm;  Icel .svarmr;  Dan.  svcerm;  Svf.svarm; 
M.  H.  Ger.  swarm;  German  schwartti=  a  swarm; 
schwirren=  to  buzz;  sweren=  to  hum.  From  the 
same  root  as  swear.] 

1.  A  large  number  or  body  of  small  animals  or 
insects,  particularly  when  moving  in  a  confused 
mass. 

2.  Specif.,  the  cluster  of  honey-bees  which  issue 
at  once  from  a  hive,  seeking  a  new  home,  under  the 
direction  of  the  queen-bee  ;  a  similar  cluster  of  bees 
settled  in  a  hive. 

“When  the  swarms  are  eager  of  their  play, 

And  loath  their  empty  hives.” 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgia  iv.  157. 

3.  A  large  and  dense  number  or  cluster  of  persons ; 
a  multitude  of  people  in  motion  ;  a  crowd,  a  mob,  a 
multitude,  a  throng.  (Sometimes  applied  to  inani¬ 
mate  objects.) 

“This  swarm  of  fair  advantages.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  1. 

swarm  (1),  V.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  swirman ;  Dan.  svcerme ; 
Ger.  schwarmen;  Sw .  svdrma.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  collect  and  rise  in  a  body  from  a  hive  in 
flight,  as  bees. 

“The  Trojans  .  .  .  issue  in  a  throng, 

Like  swarming  bees.” 

Dryden:  Virgil's  Mneid,  ii.  35. 

'  2.  To  appear  or  collect  in  a  crowd  or  crowds ;  to 
throng  together  in  multitudes ;  to  crowd  together 
in  confusion. 

“The  common  people  by  numbers  swarm  to  us.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iv.  2. 


3.  To  be  overcrowded  or  thronged ;  to  be  overrun ; 
to  be  filled  with  a  multitude,  crowd  or  throng  of 
animals  in  motion,  or  other  objects. 

"The  banks  promiscuous  swarm’d  with  thronging 
troops.”  Warton Eclogue  5. 

♦4.  To  breed  multitudes. 

“Not  so  thick  swarm’d  once  the  soil 
Bedropp’d  with  blood  of  Gorgon.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  527. 

B.  Trans. :  To  crowd,  to  throng, 
swarm  (2),  v.  i.  &  t.  [Etymology  doubtful;  cf. 
squirm.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  climb  a  tree,  pole,  or  the  like,  by 
embracing  it  with  the  arms  and  legs  and  scram¬ 
bling  up.  (Generally  with  up.) 

B.  Trans. :  To  climb,  as  a  tree,  &c.,  by  embracing 
it  with  the  arms  and  legs  and  scrambling  up. 

swarm  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Swarm  (1),  v .] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

♦1.  The  act  of  coming  off  or  collecting  in  swarms, 
as  bees ;  a  thronging  or  crowding  thickly  together. 

2.  Bot. :  The  name  given  by  the  Germans  to  the 
oscillating  and  crowding  motions  of  the  zoOspores 
and  antherozoids  of  Confervas,  &c.,  while  free  mthe 
cavity  of  the  parent  cell  just  before  their  breaking 
forth.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  resemblance 
of  their  movements  to  the  swarming  of  bees.  [ZoOs- 

PORE.] 

swart,  swarth,  *suart,  a.  [A.S.stoeari=black; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  zwart;  Icel.  svartr ;  Dan.  sort;  Sw. 
svart ;  O.  H.  Ger.  swarz,  suarz ;  Goth,  swarts;  Ger. 
schwarz.]  Of  a  black  or  dark  color;  swarthy. 
(Applied  especially  to  the  skin.) 

“A  swarth  complexion,  and  a  curled  head.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Odyssey ,  xix. 

swart-back,  s.  The  great  black-backed  gull, 
Larus  marinus.  (Scotch.) 

♦swart-star,  s.  Sirius,  the  Dog-star.  So  called 
from  its  appearance  during  the  hot  weather  of  sum¬ 
mer,  which  darkens  or  “  swarts  ”  the  countenance. 

“Ye  valleys  low  .  .  . 

On  whose  fresh  lap  the  swart-star  sparely  looks.” 

Milton:  Lycidas,  138. 

♦swart,  v.  t.  [Swart,  a.]  To  make  black,  dark, 
or  tawny. 

“  The  heat  of  the  sun  whose  fervor  may  swart  a  living 
part,  and  even  black  a  dead  or  dissolving  flesh.” — Browne: 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  x. 

swarth,  a.  [Swart.] 

swarth  (1),  swairth,  s.  [Probably  the  same  as 
Swarth,  adj.]  An  apparition  of  a  person  about  to 
die ;  a  wraith.  (Scotch.) 
swarth  (2),  s.  [Sward.] 

1.  The  sward ;  the  turf. 

2.  A  swath  ;  one  of  the  bands  or  ridges  of  grass, 
hay,  &c.,  produced  by  mowing  with  the  scythe. 

“Here  stretch’d  in  ranks,  the  level’d  swarths  are 
found.”  Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xviii.  639. 

swarth -l-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  swarthy ,  a. ;  -ly.]  In  a 
swarthy  manner  ;  with  a  swarthy  hue. 

swarth  -I-ness,  swarth  -ness,  subst.  [English 
swarthy,  swarth;  -ness.]  The  state,  or  quality  of 
being  swarthy ;  darkness  or  tawniness  of  complex¬ 
ion. 

“It  thickens  the  complexion,  and  dyes  it  into  an  un¬ 
pleasing  swarthiness.” — Feltham :  Resolves,  res.  36. 

swarth  -y,  a.  [Eng.  swarth,  a. ;  -y.]  Being  of  a 
dark  or  dusky  hue  or  complexion ;  tawny,  black. 
(Applied  especially  to  the  skin.) 

“  The  wild  confusion  and  the  swarthy  glow 
Of  flames  on  high  and  torches  from  below.” 

Byron:  Corsair,  ii.  4. 

♦swarth  -^,  verb  trans.  [Swarthy,  a.]  To  make 
swarthy,  to  blacken. 

“  Now  will  I  and  my  man  svmrthy  our  faces  over  as  if 
that  country’s  heat  had  made  ’em  so.” — Cowley. 

♦swart  -l-ness,  s.  [Eng.  swarty ;  -ness.]  Swarthi¬ 
ness,  darkness. 

♦swart -Ish,  *swart-ysh,  a.  [English  swart,  a. ; 
-ish.]  Somewhat  swarthy,  dark,  or  tawny. 

“  Melancholy,  that  cold,  dry,  wretched  saturnine  humor, 
creepeth  in  with  a  leane,  pale,  or  swartysh  color,  which 
reigneth  upon  solitarye,  carefull,  musyng  men.”  — 
Bullein:  Bulwark  of  Defense,  iv. 

♦swart -ness,  subst.  [Eng.  swart;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  swarthy  ;  swarthiness. 

*swart'-y,  a.  [English  swart,  a. ;  -y.]  Swarthy, 
dark,  tawny. 

“  From  these  first  qualities  arise  many  other  second,  as 
that  of  color,  blacke,  swarty,  pale,  ruddy,  &c.” — Burton: 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  179. 

♦swartz -i-a,  subst.  [Named  by  Wildenow  after 
Prof.  Olaf  Swartz  (1760-1818),  a  Swedish  botanist, 
author  of  Flora  Indice  Occidentalis.] 


Botany:  The  typical  genus  of  Swartzie®  (q.  v.). 
Calyx  globular  or  ovate,  splitting  ultimately  into 
refloxed  sepals ;  petals  often  wanting ;  if  present, 
with  one,  two,  or  three  petals.  Large  trees,  with 
valuable  timber,  nearly  all  from  tropical  America. 
Known  species  about  sixty.  Swartzia  tomentosa  is 
a  magnificent  tree,  sixty  feet  high,  with  a  trunk 
throe  feet  in  diameter.  It  grows  in  French  Guiana. 
Its  heart-wood  is  red  or  black,  hard,  close-grained, 
and  very  durable.  Its  bark  is  the  Panococco  bark, 
which  is  a  powerful  sudorific.  The  seeds  of  S. 
triphylla  are  acrid  and  cathartic. 

swartz-I-e'-se,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Lat.  swartzi (a); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suit.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  C®salpinie». 
swarve,  verb  i.  or  t.  [Swerve.]  (Scotch.)  To 
swerve. 

“The  horse  swarved  round,  and  I  fell  aff  at  tae  side.”— 
Scott:  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ch.  xxiv. 

swash  (1) ,  *swashe,  s.  [Swash,  v.] 

♦1.  A  blustering  noise,  a  vaporing. 

“I  will  flaunt  and  brave  it  after  the  lusty  swash.” — The 
Three  Ladies  of  London. 

2.  Impulse  of  water  flowing  with  violence ;  a 
dashing  or  splashing  of  water. 

*3.  A  roaring  blade,  a  swaggerer,  a  swasher. 

4.  A  narrow  sound  or  channel  of  water  lying 
within  a  sandbank  or  between  that  and  the  shore. 
♦5.  Wash;  hogswash. 

“Longyng  after  slibber  sause  and  swashe,  at  which  a 
whole  stomacke  is  readye  to  cast  hys  gorge.” — Tyndal: 
Works,  p.  65. 

swash-bank,  s. 

Hydraulic  Eng. :  The  crowning  portion  of  a  sea- 
embankment. 

swash-bucket,  s.  The  common  receptacle  of  the 
washings  of  the  scullery ;  hence,  a  mean,  slatternly 
woman.  (Prov.  Eng.) 

♦swash-buckler,  subst.  A  swaggerer,  a  bully,  a 
bravo,  a  braggadocio. 

“A  ruffian  is  the  same  with  a  swaggerer,  so  called, 
because  endeavoring  to  make  that  side  to  swag  or  weigh 
down,  whereon  he  ingageth.  The  same  also  with  swash¬ 
buckler,  from  swashing  or  making  a  noise  on  bucklers.” 
— Fuller:  Worthies,  London. 

swash- way,  s.  The  same  as  Swash  (1), «.,  4. 
swash  (2),s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Arch. :  An  oval  figure  whose  moldings  are  oblique 
to  the  axis  of  the  work, 
swash-letter,  s. 

Printing :  A  name  common  to  old-faced  capitals 
whose  terminations  project  considerably  beyond 
the  shank,  as  Q,  1^,  &c.  (Brande.) 

swash-plate,  s. 

Mach. :  A  rotating,  circular  plate,  inclined  to  the 
plane  of  its  revolution,  so  as  to  give  a  vertical  recip¬ 
rocation  to  the  rod,  whose  foot  rests  thereupon, 
and  which  moves  between  lateral  guides. 

swash,  a.  [Prob.  allied  to  squash  (q.  v.).]  Soft, 
like  over-ripe  fruit ;  squashy.  (Prov.) 

♦swash,  v.  i.  [Swiss  dial.  svasska= to  make  a 
squashing  or  swashing  noise.] 

1.  To  bluster,  to  make  a  great  noise,  to  brag,  to 
vapor,  to  swagger. 

2.  To  fall  violently. 

“Thrusting  into  hir  chamber,  they  offered  to  kiss  her, 
and  swasht  downe  upon  hir  bed.” — Holinshed:  Chron.  (an. 
1381). 

3.  To  spill  or  splash  water  about ;  to  dash  or  flow 
noisily ;  to  splash. 

swash  er,  adj.  [Eng.  sivash,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
makes  a  blustering  show  of  valor  or  force  of  arms ; 
a  blusterer,  a  swaggerer,  a  bully,  a  braggadocio,  a 
braggart. 

“As  young  as  I  am,  I  have  observed  these  three  swash¬ 
ers." — Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iii.  2. 
swash  -mg.  pr.  par.  &  a.  [Swash,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Having  the  character  of  swasher ;  blustering, 
swaggering. 

“She  indicates,  behind  an  outside  which  is  veritably 
swashing  and  martial,  a  true  woman.” — Athenaeum,  June 
14,  p.  770. 

2.  Falling  heavily  ;  having  great  force ;  crushing. 
“Gregory,  remember  thy  swashing  blow.” — Shakesp.; 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 

♦swash -ly,  adv.  [Eng.  swash ;  -ly.]  In  a  swash¬ 
ing  manner ;  lashing  about. 

swash  -y,  adj.  [Eng.  swash,  a. ;  -y.]  Swash, 
squashy,  soft. 

swat,  v.  t.  [Etym.  unknown].  To  strike  or  pun¬ 
ish  ;  as,  He  swatted  him  in  the  eye.  (Slang.) 
swat,  pret.  ofv.  [Sweat,  v.] 


btfil,  bdy;  pout,  Jtfwl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  <jhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bcl,  del. 
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swatch,  s.  [A  variant  of  swath  (q.  v.).] 

*1.  A  swath. 

“One  spreadeth  those  bands,  so  in  order  to  lie, 

As  barley  (in  swatches )  may  fill  it  thereby.” 

Tusser:  August's  Husbandry . 

2.  A  sample,  a  pattern ;  a  shred.  (Generally  of 
cloth.)  (Scotch.) 

“That’s  just  a  swatch  o’  Hornbook’s  way.” 

*  Burns:  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook. 

sw&th,  swathe,  s.  [A.  S.  swadhu= a  track,  a 
trace;  cogn.  with  Dut.  zwaad=  a  swathe;  zwad , 
zwade— a  swath  ;  Ger.  schwad= a  swath.] 

1.  A  line  or  ridge  of  grass  or  grain  cut  and  thrown 
together  by  a  scythe  or  mowing-machine. 

“As  soon  as  your  grass  is  mown,  if  it  lie  thick  in  the 
swath ,  neither  air  nor  sun  can  pass  freely  through  it.’’ — 
Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

2.  The  whole  reach  or  sweep  of  a  scythe  or  mow¬ 
ing-machine. 

3.  A  band,  a  fillet,  a  bandage. 

“Its  make  is  such,  that  it  seems  to  be  a  crown;  it  is 
made  of  thick  swaths ,  but  the  contexture  is  of  linen.’’ — 
Whiston:  Josephus;  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  book  iii., 
ch.  xi. 

IT  To  cut  a  swath:  To  cut  a  dash;  to  make  a 
figure. 

*swath-band,  *swath-bond,  s.  A  swaddling- 
band. 

“Wash’t  sweetly  ouer,  swadled  with  sincere 
And  spotlesse  swath-bands ." 

Chapman:  Homer;  Hymn  to  Apollo. 

swathe,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  swedhian ,  beswedhian=to 
wrap  up  ;  from  swadhu= a  shred,  a  swath  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  bind  with  a  band,  bandage,  or  roller. 

“From  their  infancy  their  feet  are  kept  swathed  up 
with  bands,  as  hard  as  they  can  possibly  endure  them.” — 
Dampier:  Voyages  (an.  1687). 

*2.  To  make  a  bundle  of ;  to  tie  up  in  bundles  or 
sheaves,  as  corn. 

“  Javele;  swathed  or  made  into  sheaves.” — Cotgrave. 

*3.  To  bind  about,  to  inclose,  to  surround. 

“He  swathes  about  the  swelling  of  the  deep, 

That  shines  and  rests,  as  infants  smile  and  sleep.” 

Cowper:  Retirement ,  527. 

4.  To  wind  or  fold  together ;  to  bind,  to  wrap. 

swathe,  s.  [Swath,  s.]  A  bandage,  a  band,  a 
roller. 

“They  had  wrapt  me  in  above  an  hundred  yards  of 
swathe ." — Spectator ,  No.  90. 

*swath'-ey,  adj.  [Eng.  swathe ;  -z/.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  a  swath ;  consisting  of  or  lying  in  swaths. 

swath'-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Swathe,  v.  t.'] 

♦swathing-clothes,  *swathing-cloaths,  s.  pi. 
Swaddling-clothes. 

“When  they  will,  they  may  lay  down  the  young 
infants,  and  at  their  pleasure  take  them  out  of  their 
swathing -cloaths ,  and  hold  them  to  the  fire,  and  refresh 
them  with  play.” — Sir  T.  More:  Utopia ,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

*swath'-le  (le  as  cl),  v.  trans.  [Swaddle.]  To 
swaddle. 

“ Swathled  with  bands.” — Sandy s:  Travels ,  p.  133. 

swats,  s.  pi.  [A.  S.  swate.']  Drink;  good  ale. 
(Scotch.) 

“Fast  by  an  ingle,  bleezing  finely, 

Wi’  reaming  swats  that  drank  divinely.” 

Burns:  Tam  O' Shanter. 

swat'-ter,  squat'-ter,  v.  i.  [Cf.  Sw.  squattra— 
to  chatter ;  Bavar.  schwaddern— to  splash,  to  spill.] 
To  splutter,  to  flounce ;  to  move  rapidly  in  any  fluid, 
generally  in  an  undulating  way.  (Scotch.) 

sway,  *swey-en,  verb  t.  &  in.  [Teel.  sveigja= to 
bow,  to  bend,  as  a  switch  or  bow,  to  swing ;  Danish 
svaie= to  swing  to  and  fro,  to  sway;  svag= weak, 
Sw.  sviga= to  bend,  to  yield ;  sva#=weak ;  Dutch 
zwaai— a  turn;  zwaaijen= to  swing,  to  turn,  to 
sway,  to  brandish ;  Norw.  sveigja= to  bend;  sveg= 
a  switch ;  sviga= to  bend,  to  give  way.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  move  backward  and  forward ;  to  swing. 

“She  swayed  her  lithe  body  in  gentle  rhythmical  mo¬ 
tions.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  To  move  backward  and  forward  in  the  hand  ; 
to  wave,  to  swing  ;  to  wield  with  the  hand. 

“And  golden  Marcus,  he  that  swaide  the  Romaine 
6word, 

Bare  witnesse  of  Boemia,  by  credite  of  his  word.” 

Gascoigne:  In  Praise  of  a  Gentlewoman. 

3.  To  cause  to  lean  or  incline  to  one  side  ;  to  weigh 
down. 

*4.  To  bias,  to  prejudice ;  to  turn  away  or  aside. 

“Heaven  forgive  them,  that  so  much  have  swayed 

Your  majesty’s  good  thoughts  away  from  me.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  2. 


5.  To  rule,  to  govern  ;  to  direct  the  course  of ;  to 
influence  or  direct  by  power  and  authority  or  by 
moral  force. 

“  Our  practice  is  guided  by  notions  that  we  had  sucked 
in,  is  swayed  by  inclinations  tha't  we  got  before.” — Bar- 
row:  Sermons ,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  17. 

II.  Nautical:  To  hoist,  to  raise.  (Particularly 
applied  to  the  lower  yards  and  to  the  top-masts.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  drawn  to  one  side  by  weight ;  to  hang  in 
a  heavy,  unsteady  manner ;  to  bear,  to  sway ;  as, 
A  wall  sways  to  the  right. 

2.  To  move  or  advance  to  one  side ;  to  incline  to 
one  side. 

3.  To  have  the  feelings  or  judgment  inclining  one 
way ;  to  incline. 

“  He  seems  indifferent: 

Or  rather  swaying  more  upon  our  part, 

Then  cherishing  the  exhibitors  against  us.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  i.  1. 

4.  To  move  unsteadily  backward  and  forward,  or 
from  one  side  to  another. 

“The  branches 

Swayed  and  sighed  overhead  in  scarcely  audible 
whispers.”  Longfellow:  Evangeline ,  ii.  4. 

5.  To  have  weight  or  influence. 

“To  distinguish  what  motive  actually  swayed  with  him 
on  every  particular  occasion.” — Search:  Light  of  Nature, 
vol.  i.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  v. 

*6.  To  rule,  to  govern. 

“  No  one  should  sway  but  he.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  1. 

IT  (1)  To  sway  on:  Not  to  yield  to  doubt  and  fear, 
but  to  push  on. 

“Let  us  sway  on,  and  face  them  in  the  field.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  1. 

(2)  To  sway  up : 

Naut. :  To  swing  up  by  pulling  a  rope ;  to  throw  a 
strain  on  a  mast-rope,  in  order  to  start  the  mast 
upwards,  so  that  the  fid  may  be  taken  out  pre¬ 
viously  to  lowering  the  mast, 

sway,  *swaie,  s.  [Sway,  v.'] 

1.  The  swing  or  sweep  of  a  weapon. 

“To  strike  with  huge  two-handed  sway." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  251. 

2.  The  motion  of  a  thing  moving  heavily. 

*3.  Weight. 

“Oft  must  menne  on  the  oke  6mite,  till  the  happie 
dente  haue  entred,  whiche  with  the  okes  owne  swaie, 
maketh  it  to  come  all  at  ones.” — Chaucer:  Testament  of 
Loue,  bk.  iii. 

4.  Preponderance ;  turn  of  the  balance. 

*  ‘  Expert 

When  to  advance,  to  stand,  or  turn  the  sway 
Of  battle.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  233. 

5.  Influence ;  weight  on  one  side. 

“Our  latent  motives,  which  bear  60  great  a  sway  in  the 
behavior  of  most  men,  cannot  owe  their  appearance  to  the 
mind.” — Search:  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  xx. 

6.  Power  exerted  in  governing;  rule,  dominion, 
control. 

7.  A  switch  used  by  thatchers  to  bind  their  work. 

8.  A  pivoted  upright  with  an  arm  attached,  fixed 
to  the  hob  of  a  grate  or  cooking  range,  so  that  the 
arm,  with  pots  or  kettles  hung  thereon,  may  be 
turned  over  the  fire,  and  the  vessels  raised  and  low¬ 
ered  when  necessary ;  a  crane. 

sway-backed,  a.  The  same  as  Swayed,  a.  (q.  v.) 

sway-bar,  s. 

Vehicles:  A  bar  on  the  hind  end  of  the  fore¬ 
hounds  of  a  wagon,  resting  on  the  coupling-poles 
and  sliding  thereon  as  the  wagon  turns ;  a  slider,  a 
sweep-bar. 

sway-bracing,  subst.  The  guys  of  a  suspension- 
bridge  to  prevent  lateral  swaying 

swayed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Sway,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par  :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Strained  and  -weakened  in  the  hinder 
parts  of  the  body.  (Applied  to  overworked  horses.) 

“Stark  spoiled  with  the  staggers,  begnawn  with  the 
bots,  swayed  in  the  back.” — Shakespeare.  Turning  of  the 
Shrew,  iii.  2. 

*sway'-ful,  adj.  [Eng  sway;  -ful(l).’]  Able  to 
sway;  powerful,  swaying 

“Where  Cytherea’s  swayful  power 
Is  worshiped  in  the  reedy  bower.” 

Fawkes.  The  Distaff. 

sweal,  v.  i.  &  t  [A.  S.  sw&lan— to  burn  slowly 
without  flame,  Low  Ger.  swelen;  Ger.  schwelen .] 
[Sultry.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  run,  to  melt.  (Said  of  a  candle.) 

“Mind  ye  dinna  let  the  candle  sweal  as  ye  gang  alang 
the  wainscot  parlour.” — Scott.  Old  Mortality,  ch.  v. 

2.  To  burn  away  without  flame. 

B.  Transitive :  To  dress,  as  a  hog,  by  burning  or 
singeing ;  to  swale. 


swear,  *sweare,  *swere,  *svere  (pa.  t.  fsware, 

*swoor ,  *sivor ,  swore ,  pa.  par.  *swore ,  *sworen , 
sworn),  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  swerian  (pa.  t.  sw6r ,  pa.  par. 
sworen) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  zweren  (pa.  t.  zwoor ,  pa. 
par.  gezworen) ;  Icelandic  sverja  (pa.  t.  s6r ,  pa.  par. 
svarinn) ;  Dan.  sveerge ;  Sw.  svdrja ;  Ger.  schwdren, 
all=to  swear;  cf.  also  Goth,  swaran ;  Icel.  svara ; 
Dan.  svare ;  Sw.svara=to  answer,  to  reply.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  affirm  or  make  a  solemn  declaration  with 
an  appeal  to  God  for  the  truth  of  that  which  is 
affirmed ;  to  take  an  oath  solemnly. 

“Ye  shall  not  swear  by  my  name  falsely.” — Leviticus 
xix.  12. 

2.  To  use  profane  language ;  to  utter  profane 
oaths  ;  to  use  profanity ;  to  be  profane  ;  to  take  the 
name  of  God  in  vain. 

“He  knocked  fast,  and  often  curst  and  sware, 

That  ready  entraunce  was  not  at  his  call.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  iii.  16. 

•  3.  To  give  evidence  on  oath. 

“  At  what  ease 

Might  corrupt  minds  procure  knaves  as  corrupt 

To  swear  against  you.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  v.  1. 

4.  To  promise  on  oath  or  in  a  solemn  manner ;  to 
vow.  ( Shakesp . :  Tempest ,  ii.  2.) 

5.  To  declare  solemnly  to  the  truth  of  something. 

“He  knows  I  am  no  maid,  and  he’ll  swear  to  it.” 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well ,  v.  3. 

II.  Art  (of  a  color) :  To  have  the  contrast  too 
strongly  emphasized. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  affirm  with  an  oath  or  with  a  solemn  appeal 
to  God  for  the  truth  of  the  declaration. 

“You  may  say  it,  but  not  swear  it.” — Shakesp.:  Winters 
Tale,  v.  2. 

2.  To  promise  in  a  solemn  manner;  to  vow. 

“I’ll  keep  what  I  have  swore." 

Shakesp. :  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  i.  1. 

3.  To  declare,  affirm,  or  charge  upon  oath 

“To  swear  false  allegations.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iii.  1. 

4.  To  put  to  an  oath  ;  to  cause  to  take  an  oath  ;  to 
bind  by  an  oath  ;  to  administer  an  oath  to. 

t(Swear  me  to  this.” 

Shakes p.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  i.  1. 

5.  To  utter  in  a  profane  manner,  or  by  taking  the 
name  of  God  in  vain. 

*  ‘ Swears  a  prayer  or  two, 

And  sleeps  again.”  Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  4. 

*6.  To  appeal  to  with  an  oath  ;  to  call  to  witness; 
to  attest. 

“  Thou  swearest  thy  gods  in  vain.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  1. 

1[(1)  To  swear  by:  To  place  great  confidence  in 
some  person  or  thing. 

(2)  To  swear  in:  To  induct  into  office  or  station. 

(3)  To  swear  off :  *To  swear  out:  To  renounce  sol¬ 
emnly  ;  as,  To  swear  off  drinking. 

(4)  To  swear  the  peace  against  one :  To  make  oath 
that  one  is  under  the  actual  fear  of  death  or  bodily 
harm  from  some  person,  in  which  case  the  person 
charged  must  find  sureties  to  keep  the  peace. 
[Surety,  s.] 

swear,  s.  [Swear,  vj]  An  oath,  an  imprecation ; 
a  profane  expression ;  a  bad  word.  (Colloq.) 

“It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  say,  but  I  felt  that  if  I  didn’t 
utter  a  big  swear  at  that  moment  something  would  hap¬ 
pen.” — St.  James's  Gazette ,  June  4,  1887. 

swear,  a.  [A.  S.  sweer ,  swere=. heavy,  lazy.] 

1.  Lazy,  indolent. 

2.  Unwilling.  (Scotch.) 

swear -er,  *swer-er,  s.  [En g.  swear,  v  ;  - er .] 

1.  One  who  swears;  one  who  calls  upon  God  to 
witness  for  the  truth  of  his  declaration. 

2.  One  who  habitually  uses  profane  language;  a 
profane  person. 

“  The  swearer  continues  to  swear:  tell  him  of  his  wick¬ 
edness,  he  allows  it  is  great,  but  he  continues  to  swear 
on.” — Gilpin:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  27. 

sweat,  *sweate,  *swete,  *swette,  *swoot, 
*SW0te,  s.  [A.  S.  swat;  cogn.  with  Dut.  ziveet;  Icel. 
sveiti ;  Da n.sved;  Sw .svett;  O.  H.  Ger.  sweiz ;  Ger. 
schweiss ;  Sansc.  sveda. ] 

1.  The  fluid  or  sensible  moisture  excreted  from  the 
skin  of  an  animal.  [Perspiration.] 

2.  Moisture  exuded  from  any  substance. 

‘  Beans  give  in  the  mow ;  and  therefore  those  that  are 
to  be  kept  are  not  to  be  thrashed  till  March,  that  they 
have  had  a  thorough  sweat  in  the  mow.” — Mortimer: 
Husbandry. 

3.  That  which  causes  sweat ;  labor,  toil,  exertion. 

“  Saved  your  husband  so  much  sweat." 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  iv.  1. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wQlf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e*  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw* 


sweat 
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4.  The  state  or  condition  of  one  who  sweats. 

“Soft  on  the  flowery  herb  I  found  me  laid 
In  balmy  sweat.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  255. 

*5.  The  sweating-sickness. 

“  Falstaff  shall  die  of  a  sweat.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV., 
Pt.  II.,  v.  6. 

sweat,  *sweate,  *swete,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.swcetan; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  sveita;  Dut.  zweeten;  Low  Ger. 
sweten ;  Ger .  schwitzen.) 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Literally : 

1.  To  excrete  moisture  from  the  pores;  to  be 
moist  on  the  body  with  heat  or  labor. 

2.  To  emit  moisture,  as  plants,  a  wall,  <fec. 

“  Wainscots  will  sweat  so  that  they  run  with  water.”— 
Bacon. 

*3.  To  toil,  to  labor. 

“  Sweat  in  this  business  and  maintain  the  war.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  v.  2. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  lose  or  squander  money  freely;  to  bleed. 
(Slang.) 

•  2.  To  carry  on  business  on  the  sweating  system 

(q.  v.). 

“  Recently  a  trade  journal  published  a  list  of  sweating 
firms  in  the  clothing  trade,  each  of  which  probably  has 
grounds  of  action.” — London  Echo. 

B.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  cause  to  excrete  moisture  from  the  skin,  by 
the  application  of  sudorifi.es,  exertion,  &c. 

2.  To  emit  as  sweat;  to  exude  ;  to  emit  or  suffer 
tc  flow  from  the  pores  ;  to  shed. 

Grease,  that’s  sweaten 
From  the  murderer’s  gibbet.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  extort  or  extract  money  from;  to  bleed,  to 
fleece.  (Slang.) 

2.  To  oppress  and  defraud  by  employing  at  star¬ 
vation  wages. 

fl  To  sweat  coins  (espec.  gold  coins)  ;  To  remove  a 
portion  of  them  by  snaking  them  in  bags  so  that  a 
portion  of  the  metal  is  worn  off,  yet  the  diminution 
of  the  value  is  not  readily  perceived. 

sweat-box,  s.  A  box  in  which  hides  are  sweated 
in  the  process  of  tanning. 

When  a  person  suspected  of  crime  is  subjected  to 
a  rigid  inquisitorial  examination  by  the  police 
authorities  he  is  said  to  be  placed  in  the  sweat  box. 
(Colloq.) 

sweat-glands,  s.  pi.  [Sudoriferous-glands. J 
sweat-shop,  s.  A  shop  in  which  the  sweating 
6ystem  (q.  v.)  is  practiced, 
sweat'-er,  s.  [Eng .sweat;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  sweats. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  causes  to  sweat;  as — 

(1)  A  sudorific. 

(2)  A  thick  woolen  jacket  or  coarse  jersey  worn 
by  athletes,  &c.,  in  training. 

“  Want  of  food  .  .  .  and  exercise  in  sweaters.” — 
Referee,  Dec.  12,  1886. 

(3)  A  grinding  employer;  one  who  sweats  his 
workpeople  ;  especially  one  who  employs  working 
tailors,  seamstresses,  &c.,  at  very  low  wages. 

“Sweaters’  hacks  turning  out  frockcoats.” — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

*3.  A  street  ruffian  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne. 
The  sweaters  went  about  in  small  _  bands,  and, 
forming  a  circle  around  an  inoffensive  wayfarer, 
pricked  him  with  their  swords,  and  compelled  him 
to  dance  tiL  he  perspired  from  the  exertion. 

“These  sweaters  .  .  .  seem  to  me  to  have  at  present 
but  a  rude  kind  of  discipline  among  them.” — Steele:  Spec¬ 
tator,  No.  332. 

*sweat-ful,  a.  [Eng.  sweat;  -ful(l).)  Covered 
with  sweat;  hard-working. 

“  See  here  their  antitype — a  crude  block  raised 
By  sweatful  smelters  on  this  wooded  strand.” 

Blackie:  Lays  of  Highlands,  p.  106. 

sweat 'A-ljf,  adv.  [English  sweaty;  -ly.\  In  a 
sweaty  manner ;  so  as  to  be  moist  with  sweat. 

sweat-I-ness,  s.  [English  sweaty;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sweaty  or  moist  with 
sweat. 

sweat -mg,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Sweat,  v.) 
sweating-bath,  s.  A  vapor-bath  for  sweating 
persons ;  a  stove  or  sudatory. 

sweating-furnace,  s. 

Metallurgy :  A  liquation  furnace  of  peculiar  con¬ 
struction,  in  which  a  matte  of  copper  and  argentif¬ 
erous  lead  is  heated  to  deprive  the  copper  of  the 
metals  combined  therewith. 

sweating-house,  subst.  A  separate  apartment, 
where  vapor-baths  are  obtained. 


sweating-iron,  s.  A  scraper  to  remove  sweat 
from  horses ;  a  strigil  (q.  v.). 
sweating-room,  s. 

1.  A  room  devoted  to  the  use  of  a  vapor-bath. 

2.  In  dairying,  a  room  for  sweating  cheeses  and 
carrying  off  the  superfluous  moisture. 

sweating-sickness,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  pestilence,  called  sudor  anglicus  (the 
English  sweat),  as  it  only  affected  Englishmen. 
Caius,  who  first  described  it  in  1552,  called  it  Ephe¬ 
mera  pestilens,  or  One-day  pestilence.  It  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  England  by  the  irregular  troops  of  the 
Earl  of  Richmond  in  1485,  when  he  came  over  to 
assert  his  claim  to  the  throne  against  Richard  III. 
The  battle  of  Bosworth  was  fought  on  Aug.  22,  1485, 
and  immediately  after  the  disease  appeared  in  the 
army,  and  in  London  on  the  arrival  of  the  victors 
four  days  later.  It  was  a  violent  special  type  of 
miasmatous  fever.  It  lasted  five  weeks  and  passed 
away  as  suddenly  as  it  came.  Later  epidemics  of 
the  same  disease  occurred  in  1506,  1517,  1528,  and 
1550,  after  which  it  never  appeared  again.  On  the 
last  occasion  it  originated  in  the  army  of  Edward 
VI.,  in  France,  and  was  brought  by  the  affected 
soldiers  to  England;  two  sons  of  Charles  Brandon, 
both  Dukes  of  Suffolk  and  nephews  of  Henry  VIII., 
died  of  it,  and  a  vast  number  of  men  of  inferior 
rank. 

sweating-system,  s.  A  term  applied  especially 
in  the  tailoring  trade,  to  the  system  of  employing 
men,  women,  and  children  to  make  up  clothes  at 
their  own  homes  at  very  low  wages. 

*sweat'-less,  adj.  [Eng.  sweat;  - less .]  Without 
toil. 


“  That  sweatles  eat’st,  and  without  sowing  reap’st.” 

Sylvester:  The  Lawe,  839. 

sweat-y,  *sweat-ie,  a.  [Eng.  sweat,  s. ;  -y.] 

1.  Moist  with  sweat ;  covered  with  sweat. 

“A  sweaty  reaper  from  his  tillage  brought 
First-fruits.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  434. 

2.  Consisting  of  sweat. 

“No  humors  gross,  or  frowzy  steams. 

No  noisome  whiffs  or  sweaty  streams.” 

Swift.  (Todd.) 

3.  Laborious,  toilsome. 

“And  measured  echoing  shouts  their  sweaty  toils  at. 
tend.”  Mickle:  Ltisiad,  bk.  ix. 

Swede,  s.  [See  def.] 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Sweden. 

2.  A  Swedish  turnip. 

“The  root  known  as  a  hybrid  is  the  result  of  a  second 
cross,  between  the  swede  and  the  common  turnip.”— 
Smithson:  Useful  Book  for  Farmers,  p.  32. 


Swe-den-bor-gl-gm,  a.  &  s.  [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  Swedenborg.  [B.] 

B.  As  subst. :  A  follower  of  Emanuel  Swedberg, 
son  of  Jesper  Swedberg,  bishop  of  Skara,  in  West 
Gothland.  The  son  was  born  at  Stockholm  on  Jan. 
29, 1688.  He  thought  much  of  religion  in  very  early 
life,  and  diligently  studied  physics,  mathematics, 
and  classics  at  the  University  of  Upsal,  afterward 
visiting  Oxford,  Paris, &c.  Before  leaving  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  he  had  been  appointed  by  Charles  XII.  as¬ 
sessor  in  the  Royal  Metallic  College  of  Sweden, 
and,  in  1719,  was  ennobled  by  Charles’  successor. 
Queen  Ulrica  Eleanora,  under  the  name  of  Sweden¬ 
borg,  by  which  he  is  generally  known.  Between 
early  manhood  and  his  fifty-eighth  year,  he  actively 
prosecuted  his  studies  in  mat  hematics,  physics,  &c., 
publishing  various  works,  asthe  Opera  Philosophy  ca 
et  Mineralia  (in  1733),  in  three  volumes,  and  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Infinite  (in  1734).  In  April,  1745, 
being  at  an  inn  in  London,  Swedenborg  considered 
that  he  had  a  vision  of  the  Lord,  who  called  him  to 
a  holy  office,  opened,  his  sight  to  the  spiritual 
world,  and  endowed  him  with  the  gift  of  conversing 
with  spirits  and  angels.  In  August  he  returned  to 
Stockholm,  commenced  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
scriptures,  resigned  his  assessorship  in  1747,  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  forming  and  propa¬ 
gating  his  theological  views.  He  died  in  London 
in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  March  29,  1772,  in  Great 
Bath  Street,  Coldbath  Fields,  and  was  buried  in 
the  Swedish  Church  in  Ratcliff  Highway.  His 
system  is  presented  at  length  in  his  various  works, 
especially  his  Arcana  Coelestia  (8  vols.,  London, 
1749-1756).  He  believed  that  he  was  several  times 
allowed  to  enter  heaven,  “which  was  arranged  in 
streets  and  squares  like  earthly  cities,  but  with 
fields  and  gardens  interposed.”  There  was  a  mag¬ 
nificent  palace  with  a  temple  in  the  midst,  with  a 
table  in  it,  and  on  the  table  the  Word  of  God,  with 
two  angels  by  its  side.  The  form  of  angels  was 
altogether  like  that  of  men.  Matter  and  spirit  are 
connected  by  an  eternal  law.  He  accepted  only 
twenty-nine  of  the  Old  Testament  Books,  rejecting 
Ruth,  1  and  2  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther, 
Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song  of  Solo¬ 
mon.  Of  the  New  Testament  he  accepted  only  the 
Gospels  and  the  Apocalypse.  He  held  that  there 


Is  a  double  sense  in  scripture,  the  most  important 
being  the  spiritual.  He  believed  in  one  God  and 
in  the  Trinity,  and  that  the  Lord  and  Savior 
Jesus  Christ  was  that  God:  that  Jehovah  himself 
became  incarnate  as  the  Word.  Heaven  and  hell 
are  not  places,  but  states,  and  the  Devil  is  not 
a  person,  but  a  name  of  hell.  The  judgment  on 
the  first  Christian  church  took  effect  in  1757,  and 
was  seen  by  Swedenborg  in  the  spiritual  world, 
after  which,  and  in  lieu  of  it,  the  New  Church, 
called  in  Revelation  (xxi.,  xxii.)  New  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  descended  from  heaven.  Swedenborg  him¬ 
self  founded  no  church.  His  followers  publicly 
associated  themselves  as  a  congregation  in  East- 
cheap  in  1788.  In  1810  a  Swedenborgian  Society  was 
established,  and  a  Missionary  and  Tract  Society  in 
1821.  Congregations  exist  in  the  United  States. 
England,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  &c. 

Swe-dcn-bor’-g!-an-I§m,  subst.  [Eng.  Sweden¬ 
borgian;  -ism.)  The  doctrines  and  practice  of  the 
Swedenborgians. 

Swed-I§h,  a.  &  s.  [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Sweden  or  its 
inhabitants. 

B.  Assubst.:  The  language  spoken  by  the  Swedes. 

Swedish-beamtree,  s. 

Bot.:  Pyrus  intermedia ,  a  sub-species  of  P.  aria 
It  has  oblong,  rather  distinctly-lobed  leaves,  ashy- 
white  below,  with  five  to  eight  nerves  on  each  side. 

Swedish-turnip,  s. 

Bot.,  Agric.,  c&c. :  A  kind  of  turnip,  Brassica 
campestris  rutabaga,  introduced  originally  from 
Sweden.  The  bulb  is  elongated,  the  leaves  glau¬ 
cous,  the  inside  either  white  or,  more  generally, 
yellow,  the  quality  not  being  affected  by  the  varia 
tion  of  color.  It  is  very  hardy,  not  generally  suffer¬ 
ing  injury  from  intense  cold. 

*sweem,  *swaim,  *sweme,  s.  [Icel.  sveimr= a 
bustle,  a  stir;  Norw.  sveim= a  slight  intoxication  ; 
Icel.  swimi= a  swimming  in  the  head ;  Dan.  svime= 
a  fainting-fit;  A.  S.  swima=  a  swoon.]  Dizziness; 
a  swimming  in  the  head ;  vertigo.  (Prompt.  Parc.) 

sweep,  *swepe,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  sicapan,  pa.  t. 
swedp— to  sweep;  Icel.  sopa;  O.  Fris.  sv6pa= to 
sweep  with  a  broom,  &c. ;  Icel.  sveipja=  to  sweep, 
to  swoop.  Sweep  and  swoop  are  doublets.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  brush  or  rub  over  with  a  brush,  besom,  or 
the  like,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  loose  dirt; 
as,  to  sweep  a  room  or  a  road. 

2.  To  drive  or  cany  along  or  off,  as  by  a  long 
brushing  stroke  or  force  or  by  flowing  on  the  earth ; 
as,  A  flood  sweeps  away  a  bridge. 

3.  To  clear  or  clean  by  brushing  with  a  besom  or 
the  like. 

“What  woman,  having  ten  pieces  of  silver,  if  she  lose 
one,  doth  not  sweep  the  house,  and  seek  diligently,  till 
she  find  it?  ” — Luke  xv.  8. 

4.  To  rub  over ;  to  touch  in  passing ;  to  graze. 

“And  Troy’s  proud  dames,  whose  garments  sweep  the 

ground.”  Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  iv.  563. 

5.  To  clear,  to  rid,  to  free. 

“The  narrow  seas  of  all  the  French  to  sweep.” 

Drayton:  Battle  of  Aginoourt. 

6.  To  drive,  destroy,  or  carry  at  a  stroke,  or  with 
celerity  and  violence.  (Often  followed  by  away  or 

off.) 

“The  waves  o’ertake  them  in  their  serious  play, 

And  every  hour  sweeps  multitudes  away." 

Cowper:  Retirement,  158. 

7.  To  draw  or  drag  something  over;  as,  to  sweep 
the  bottom  of  a  river. 

*8.  To  carry  with  a  long,  swinging  motion;  to 
carry  with  pride. 

“Like  a  peacock  sweep  along  his  tail.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt  ...  iii.  3. 

9.  To  strike  with  a  long  stroke ;  to  brush  or  touch 
quickly  with  the  fingers. 

“The  sweet  Muses  in  the  neighboring  bowers 
Sweep  their  wild  harps.”  Praed:  Athens. 

10.  To  move  swiftly  over  or  along ;  to  scour. 

“Choughs  .  .  .  madly  sweep  the  sky.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  iii.  2. 

11.  To  carry  the  eye  over;  to  view  widely  and 
rapidly;  as,  to  sweep  the  horizon. 

12.  To  propel  by  means  of  a  sweep  or  long  oar. 

B  Intransitive : 

1.  To  pass  by  or  along  with  swiftness  and  vio¬ 
lence,  as  something  broad  or  brushing  the  surface 
of  anything.  (Proverbs  xxviii.  3.) 

2.  To  pass  or  move  along  rapidly. 

“  Cutting  the  fome,  by  the  blew  seas  they  swepef 

Surrey:  Viryile;  Mneis,  iv. 

3.  To  pass  over  or  brush  along  with  celerity  oit 
force  ;  as,  The  wind  sweeps  along  the  plain. 

4.  To  pass  or  move  with  pomp. 

“She  sweeps  it  through  the  court  with  troops  of  ladies.*1 
Shakesp. :  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  3. 


bfill,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  —  f. 
•clan,  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d$L 
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5.  To  move  with  a  long  reach  or  with  a  swinging 
motion. 

6.  To  take  in  a  view  with  progressive  rapidity ;  to 
range,  as  the  eye  or  a  telescope. 

II  To  sweep  the  board:  To  clear  all  the  stakes; 
hence,  to  win  everything. 

sweep,  *swepe,  s.  [Sweep,  s.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  sweeping. 

2.  One  who  sweeps ;  a  sweeper ;  specif.,  a  chimney¬ 
sweeper. 

3.  The  compass,  reach  or  range  of  any  violent  or 
continued  motion. 

4.  The  compass  of  any  turning  body  in  motion ;  as, 
the  sweep  of  a  door. 

5.  The  compass  of  anything  flowing  or  brushing. 

“A  torrent  swell’ d 

With  wintry  tempests,  that  disdains  all  mounds, 
Breaking  away  impetuous,  and  involves 
Within  its  sweep,  trees,  houses,  men.” 

Philips.  (Todd.) 

6.  Compass  or  range  generally ;  reach. 

“The  fishermen  waiting  till  they  see  a  salmon  show 
within  the  sweep  of  the  net.” — Field,  March  20,  1886. 

7.  Extent,  limit. 


“Tyranny  sends  the  chain  that  must  abridge 
The  noble  sweep  of  all  their  privilege.” 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  475. 

*8.  Violent  and  general  destruction ;  as,  the  sweep 
of  an  epidemic  disease. 

9.  Direction  of  any  motion  not  rectilinear. 


“Taking  a  right-handed  sweep,  he  ran  through  the 
wood  and  away  southward.” — Field,  Feb.  26,  1887. 

10.  The  direction  or  turn  of  a  curve,  as  of  a  road, 
an  arch,  &c. 


“  Well-rolled  walks 
With  curvature  of  slow  and  easy  sweep." 

Cowper Task,  i.  852. 

11.  Hence,  a  circular,  semicircular,  or  curved 
carriage-drive  through  a  lawn  in  the  front  of  a 
house. 

12.  Compass  or  range  of  excursion ;  range. 


“The  landscapes  seen  from  the  car-windows  would  be 
tame  were  it  not  for  the  vast  sweep  of  vision.” — Century 
Magazine,  Aug.,  1882,  p.  605. 


13.  A  rapid  survey  with  the  eye. 

14.  A  sweepstakes  (q.  v.). 


“  [He]  was  inveigled  into  becoming  a  subscriber  to  a 
Derby  sweep.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 


15.  A  counter-weighted  pole,  poised  upon  a  ful¬ 
crum-post,  and  used  to  raise  and  lower  a  bucket 
suspended  from  the  longer  end ;  a  swape. 

16.  The  lever  of  a  horse-power  or  pug-mill. 

17.  A  low,  mean  person.  (Slang.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Cards: 

(1)  In  the  game  of  casino,  a  pairing  or  combining 
all  the  cards  on  the  board,  and  so  removing  them 
all. 

(2)  In  whist,  the  winning  of  all  the  tricks  in  a 
hand.  Also  called  a  Slam. 

D2.  Founding:  A  movable  templet  used  in  loam¬ 
molding.  It  consists  of  a  board,  of  which  the  edge 
is  cut  to  the  form  of  the  cross-sectional  outline  of 
the  article  to  be  molded.  The  surface  of  the  mold 
or  core  is  formed  by  moving  the  sweep  parallel  to 
the  axis  at  right  angles  to  its  length.  For  hollow 
articles,  as  pipes,  sweeps  are  made  in  pairs,  one  for 
“  running  up  ”  the  core,  and  the  other  for  forming 
the  interior  of  the  mold. 

3.  Her. :  The  same  as  6. 

4.  Metall. :  A  name  formerly  applied  to  the  Al¬ 
mond  (Allemand)  furnace. 

5.  Nautical: 

*(1)  A  long  oar  used  on  board  ship  to  assist  the 
action  of  the  rudder  during  a  calm,  or  in  an  emer¬ 
gency  ;  or  to  assist  the  motion  of  the  ship,  as  in  the 
ancient  galley. 

“He  thrust  out  his  sweeps,  as  they  are  called,  huge  oars 
requiring  five  or  six  men  to  each.” — Cassell’s  Saturday 
Journal,  Sept.  19,  1885,  p.  801. 

(2)  A  long  oar  used  on  large  barges,  and  on  lug¬ 
gers. 

(3)  A  circular  frame  on  which  the  tiller  traverses 
in  large  ships. 

6.  Old  war:  The  balista  or  engine  anciently  used 
for  casting  stones  into  fortresses.  The  term  is  still 
used  in  heraldry. 

7.  Shipwright.:  The  mold  of  a  ship  where  she  be¬ 
gins  to  compass  in  at  the  rung-heads.  A  part  of  the 
mold  curved  in  the  arc  of  a  circle. 

U  To  make  a  clean  sweep  of  anything :  To  sweep 
anything  away  completely ;  to  take  or  carry  off  the 
whole  of  anything. 

“To  see  a  clean  sweep  made  of  the  dragon  with  its  non¬ 
descript  pedestal.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

sweep-bar,  s. 

Vehicles:  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  sway- 
bar  or  slider  of  a  wagon.  [Sway-bae.J 


sweep-net,  s.  A  net  of  considerable  extent  for 
drawing  large  areas.  (Lit.  dtfig.) 

“She  was  a  sweep-net  for  the  Spanish  ships,  which  hap¬ 
pily  fell  into  her  net.” — Camden. 

sweep-saw,  s.  A  saw  having  a  thin  blade 
stretched  by  a  frame  or  bow,  and  capable  of  cutting 
in  a  sweep  or  curve.  Also  known  as  a  bone-saw  or 
turning  saw. 

sweep-washer,  s. 

Gold  and  Silver  Refining :  The  person  who  extracts 
from  the  sweepings,  potsherds,  &c.,  the  small  par¬ 
ticles  of  those  metals  contained  in  them. 

sweep-washings,  s.  pi.  The  refuse  of  shops  in 
which  gold  and  silver  are  worked.  These  metals 
are  separated  by  mechanical  means  and  amalgama¬ 
tion. 

sweep  -age  (age  as  I#),  s.  [Eng.  sweep ;  -age.] 
The  crop  of  nay  got  in  a  meadow.  (Prov.) 

*sweep'-d6m,  s.  [Eng.  sweep;  -dom.]  Chimney¬ 
sweeps  collectively. 

“  The  sooner  the  etiquette  of  sweepdom,  which  enjoins 
this  perpetual  walking  about  in  sooty  war-paint,  is  aban¬ 
doned,  the  better  it  will  be.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

Sweep -er,  s.  [Eng.  sweep,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  sweeps. 

"Turning  on  improvised  gangs  of  sweepers  to  work.” — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

sweep -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Sweep,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Wide,  comprehensive. 

“  One  or  two  facts,  however,  must  be  remembered  before 
we  can  accept  this  sweeping  statement  as  altogether  cor¬ 
rect.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  Overwhelming. 

“Placing  him  with  a  sweeping  majority  at  the  head  of 
the  poll.” — London  Standard. 

0.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  or  that  which  sweeps. 

2.  (PI.) :  Things  collected  by  sweeping. 

“Should  this  one  broomstick  enter  the  scene,  covered 

with  dust,  though  the  sweepings  of  the  finest  lady’s  cham¬ 
ber,  we  should  despise  its  vanity.” — Swift:  Meditation  on 
a  Broomstick. 

II.  Nautical: 

1.  Dragging  an  anchorage  ground  with  the  bight 
of  a  rope  to  recover  an  anchor,  or  to  ascertain  the 
position  of  a  wreck. 

2.  Propelling  a  vessel  or  barge  by  means  of  large 
oars.  [Sweep,  s.,  II.  5.] 

sweeping-table,  s. 

Metall.:  A  form  of  ore-separator  in  which  the 
slime,  after  agitation  by  fans  in  a  chest  with  water, 
is  caused  to  flow  on  to  a  sloping  table  and  sorted  by 
gravity  by  means  of  a  sheet  of  water  passing  over 
the  table. 

sweep -ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sweeping;  - ly .]  In 
a  sweeping  manner;  comprehensively. 

“He  can  hardly  be  acquainted  with  the  full  extent  of 
those  geographical  labors  which  he  too  sweepingly  con¬ 
demns.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

sweep  -ing-ness,  s.  [English  sweeping;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  sweeping  or  compre¬ 
hensive  ;  comprehensiveness. 

“Petulant  and  scornful  outbursts  which  are  silly  just 
in  proportion  to  their  sweepingness.” —  London  Daily 
News. 

♦sweep  -stake,  s.  &  adverb.  [English  sweep ,  and 
stake.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  mode  of  playing  at  cards  by  which  all  the 
tricks  are  taken. 

2.  The  same  as  Sweepstakes  (q.  v.). 

3.  A  clean  sweep. 

“  They  would  make  sweepstake  at  once  of  purgatory.” — 
Bradford:  Works,  ii.  271. 

B.  As  adv. :  By  winning  and  taking  all  the  stakes 
at  once;  hence,  by  wholesale,  indiscriminately. 

“Is’t  writ  in  your  revenge, 

That  sweepstake  you  will  draw  both  friend  and  foe, 
Winner  and  loser?”  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

sweep  -stakes,  s.  [Eng.  sweep,  and  stakes.] 

1.  A  gaming  transaction  in  which  a  number  of 
persons  join  in  contributing  a  certain  stake,  which 
becomes  the  property  of  one  or  several  of  the  con¬ 
tributors  on  certain  conditions.  Thus,  in  a  sweep- 
stakes  for  horses  starting  in  a  race,  tne  owner  of 
the  winner  receives  the  whole  stakes,  or  a  portion 
of  it,  the  remainder  being  divided  between  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  third. 

2.  The  prize  in  a  horse-race,  &c.,  made  up  of  con¬ 
tributions  from  several  persons. 

3.  A  sweepstake  (q.  v.). 


♦sweep -y,  a.  [Eng.  sweep ;  -y. '] 

1.  Passing  with  speed  and  force  over  a  great  com* 
pass  at  once ;  sweeping. 

“  They  rush  along,  the  rattling  woods  give  way, 

The  branches  bend  before  their  sweepy  sway.” 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses,  L 

2.  Strutting. 

3.  Wavy. 

“  No  face;  only  the  sight 

Of  a  sweepy  garment,  vast  and  white.” 

R.  Browning :  Christmas  Eve,  viii. 

sweer,  sweir,  adj.  [A.  S.  swcer,  swere= heavy, 
lazy;  Ger.  schwer= heavy,  difficult.]  (Scotch.) 

1.  Lazy,  idle,  indolent. 

2.  Reluctant,  unwilling,  slow. 

“  Oats  are  sweer  to  ripen.” — //.  Kingsley:  Austin  Elliott, 
i.  195. 

sweet,  *suete,*swete,*swote,*sote,  a.,  s.  &  adv. 

A.  S .sw6te;  cogn.  with  O.  Sax.  swoti:  Dut.  zoet; 

cel.  saetr;  Dan.  sdd;  Sw.  sbt;  O.  H.  Ger.  suazi, 
suozi;  Fer.  siisz;  Sansc.  svddu ;  Gr.  hedys ;  Latin 
swains.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Having  a  pleasant  or  agreeable  taste  or  flavor 
like  that  of  honey  or  sugar ;  opposed  to  sour  or 
bitter. 

“Sweetest  nut  hath  sourest  rind.” 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

2.  Pleasant  or  agreeable  to  the  smell ;  fragrant. 

“  The  field’s  chief  flower,  sweet  above  compare.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  8. 

3.  Pleasant  or  agreeable  to  the  ear;  melodious, 
harmonious. 

“  Marvellous  sweet  music.” — Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  3. 

4.  Pleasant  to  the  eye ;  beautiful,  lovely,  charm¬ 
ing. 

“  That  sweet  coral  mouth.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  542. 

5.  Giving  out  a  pleasant  or  melodious  sound 

“ Sweet  instruments  hung  up  in  cases.” 

Shakesp ..  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  2. 

*6.  Kind,  gentle,  mild,  meek. 

“  Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  Pleiades?  ” — 
Job  xxxviii.  31. 

7.  Obliging,  kind,  soft,  bland. 

••  One  sweet  look.’  — Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  871. 

8.  Pleasing  to  the  mind ;  affecting  graceful. 

“  She  poured  out  her  love,  her  fears  and  her  thankful¬ 
ness,  with  the  sweet  natural  eloquence  of  her  sex.” — Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

9.  Dear,  loved. 

“  Thy  life  to  me  is  sweet." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  6. 

10.  Fresh  ;  not  salt  or  salted  ;  as,  sweet  water. 

11.  Not  changed  from  a  sound  or  wholesome  state  ; 
as— 

(1)  Not  sour;  as,  sweet  milk. 

(2)  Not  stale;  as,  sweet  butter. 

(3)  Not  putrid  or  putrescent;  as,  sweet  meat. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  That  which  is  sweet  to  the  taste  (chiefly  used 
in  the  plural) :  as, 

fl)  Sweetmeats,  confectionery,  preserves. 

(2)  A  pudding,  pie,  or  any  sweet  dish,  as  opposed 
to  a  savory  dish. 

(3)  Home-made  wines,  mead,  metheglin,  &c. 

2.  Something  pleasing  to  the  smell ;  a  perfume. 

“ Sweet  or  color  it  had  stolen  from  thee.” 

Shakesp..  Sonnet  15. 

3.  Something  pleasant  or  agreeable  to  the  mind; 
pleasures. 

“Sweets  grown  common  lose  their  dear  delight.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  102. 

4.  A  word  of  endearment;  dear  one. 

“Farewell  Zuleika! — Sweet !  retire.” 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abydos,  ii.  28. 

C.  As  adverb: 

1.  In  a  manner  agreeable  to  the  taste,  smell,  or 
hearing ;  as,  to  smell  sweet,  to  taste  sweet. 

2.  Softly,  gently,  blandly,  benignly. 

“  How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank!” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  v. 

IT  (1)  A  sweet  tooth:  A  great  liking  for  sweet 
things  or  sweetmeats. 

*(2)  Sweet-and-twenty :  A  term  of  endearment. 

“Come  kiss  me,  sweet-and-twenty.” 

Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 

(3)  To  be  siveet  on  (or  upon) :  To  have  an  affec¬ 
tion  for ;  to  be  in  love  with.  (Colloq.) 

“ !  Lookye!’  6aid  Anthony  in  his  ear.  ‘I  think  he  is 
sweet  upon  your  daughter.’ — ‘Tut,  my  good  sir,’  said  Mr. 
Pecksniff,  with  his  eyes  still  closed;  ‘  young  people,  young 
people.  A  kind  of  cousins,  too.  No  more  sweetness  than 
is  in  that,  sir.” — Dickens:  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xi. 


ate.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  riile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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IT  Sweet  is  largely  used  as  the  first  element  of 
compounds,  the  meanings  of  which  are  in  most 
cases  self-evident ;  as,  sweet-flavored,  sweet-smell¬ 
ing,  sweet-tempered,  sweet-toned,  <fcc. 

sweet-acorn,  s. 

Botany :  Quercus  ballota,  an  evergreen  oak  with 
elliptical,  coriaceous,  entire,  or  serrated  leaves, 
white  and  downy  beneath  ;  growing  in  Spain.  The 
acorns,  which  are  long  and  cylindrical,  are  eatable. 
Sweet- Alison,  s. 

Bot. :  KOniga  maritima. 
sweet-apple,  s. 

Bot.:  Thesweetsop  (q.  v.). 
sweet-bay,  s. 

Bot.:  Laurus  nobilis.  Named  from  the  odor  of 
its  leaves.  [Bay  (4),  s.,  A.  2.] 

sweet-bitter,  s.  [Bitteesweet.] 
sweet-bread,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  The  pancreas  of  an  animal,  as  of  a  calf  or 
sheep,  used  as  food. 

“Sweet-breads  and  collops  were  with  skewers  prick’d 
About  the  sides.”  Dryden:  Homer’s  Iliad,  i. 

*2.  Fig. :  A  bribe,  a  douceur. 

“A  few  sweetbreads  that  I  gave  him  out  of  my  purse.” — 
Hacket:  Life  of  Williams,  ii.  163. 

♦sweet-breasted,  a.  Having  a  sweet,  melodious 
voice. 

♦sweet-breathed,  a.  Emitting  a  sweet  perfume ; 
fragrant. 

“Yet,  like  the  sweet-breath’ d  violet  of  the  shade.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

sweet-brier,  s.  Sweetbriar  (q.  v.). 
sweet-calabash,  s. 

Botany :  Passiflora  maliformis ,  a  passion  flower, 
with  large,  red,  white,  and  blue  fugitive  flowers, 
Succeeded  by  a  fruit  like  a  good-sized  apple,  yellow 
when  ripe,  with  black  seeds,  a  thick  rind,  and  a 
sweetish  edible  pulp.  It  grows  wild  in  the  West 
Indies,  where  it  is  called  by  the  Spaniards  Grana- 
dilla. 

sweet-calamus,  sweet-cane,  s. 

Bot.  &  Script.:  [Cane,  II.  2.] 

sweet-chervil,  s. 

Bot. :  Myrrhis  odorata. 

sweet-chestnut,  s. 

Botany :  Castanea  vesca  or  vulgaris,  a  tree  with 
oblong,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  mucrono-serrate, 
glabrous  leaves,  and  clusters  of  minute,  pale 
greenish-yellow,  unisexual,  apetalous  flowers  in 
spikes.  The  fruit  is  a  prickly  cupule,  husk,  or 
involucre,  with  one  or  more  nuts,  each  with  one 
large  seed.  It  grows  wild  in  America  and  in  the 
south  of  Europe.  On  the  slopes  of  Etna,  where 
there  are  forests  of  it,  there  grow  some  old  trees 
with  trunks  of  enormous  girth.  The  chestnuts  of 
commerce  are  derived  chiefly  from  the  cultivated 
varieties  of  the  tree,  and  are  larger  and  sweeter 
than  the  wild  fruit.  The  nuts  are  consumed  as  an 
article  of  daily  food  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  in 
parts  of  France  are  served  up  for  breakfast,  boiled 
in  milk.  Many  houses  in  the  older  parts  of  London 
are  said  by  Evelyn  to  have  been  built  of  its  timber, 
which  has  the  character  of  keeping  off  insects, 
spiders,  &c.  It  is  good  for  mill  and  water  works, 
besides  affording  excellent  stakes  for  palisades,  and 
props  for  vines  and  hops.  The  timber  is  extensively 
used  in  America,  especially  for  the  inside  finish¬ 
ing  of  houses,  furniture,  &c.  Called  also  the  Span¬ 
ish  Chestnut. 

sweet-cicely,  s.  [Cicely.] 
sweet-cistus,  s. 

Bot. :  Cistus  ladanum. 
sweet-corn,  s. 

Agric. :  A  variety  of  maize  of  a  sweet  taste. 
3weet-covey,  s. 

Bot. :  Erodium  moschatum. 

sweet-fern,  s. 

Bot.:  (1 )  Lastreafragrans;  (2)  L.montana, 
Tweet-flag,  s. 

Bot.:  Acorus  calamus. 
sweet-gale,  s.  [Bog-myetle.] 

Sweet-gale  moth : 

Entom. :  A  night-moth  Acronycta  myricce , 
sweet-grass,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Glyceria  (q.  v.). 

sweet-gum,  s. 

Bot. :  Liquidambar  styraciflua,  a  North  American 
'ree  about  sixty  feet  high  with  apetalous  flowers, 
■“n  appearance  like  Acer  campestre.  The  wood  is 
Ine-grained,  and  well  adapted  for  furniture;  the 
tragrant  gum  exuding  from  it  when  incisions  are 
nade  in  its  bark  constitutes  Liquidambar  (q.  v.). 


sweet-heart,  s.  [Sweetheaet.] 
sweet-herbs,  s.  pi.  Fragrant  herbs  cultivated 
for  culinary  purposes. 

sweet-john,  s. 

Bot.  &  Hort. :  The  narrow-leaved  variety  of  Dian- 
thus  barbatus. 

sweet-leaf,  s. 

Botany :  Symplocos  tinctoria,  a  plant  with  thick 
leaves  of  fragrant  odor  and  sweetish  taste,  growing 
in  the  southern  United  States.  Its  root  is  bitter 
and  aromatic ;  cattle  eat  it  greedily,  and  it  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  dyeing  yellow.  Called  also  Horse  sugar-, 
sweet-marjoram,  s. 

Bot.:  Origanum  marjorana. 
sweet-maudlin,  s. 

Botany:  Achillea  ageratum,  a  yellow  composite 
from  the  south  of  Europe. 

♦sweet-mouthed,  a.  Dainty, 
sweet-nancy,  s. 

Hort.:  The  double-flowered  variety  of  Narcissus 
poeticus.  ( Britten  <&  Holland.) 

sweet-oil,  s.  Olive-oil. 
sweet-pea,  s. 

Botany  <&  Hort. :  Lathyrus  odoratus,  a  climbing 
plant  with  two-leaved  tendrils,  ovate-oblong  leaf¬ 
lets,  two-flowered  peduncles,  and  hirsute  legumes. 
It  is  one  of  our  most  esteemed  border  annuals, 
besides  being  grown  extensively  in  flower-pots  for 
decorating  windows, 
sweet-potato,  s. 

Bot. :  Batatas  edulis. 

IT  Sweet-potato  pone:  Sweet  potatoes  mashed, 
flavored  with  spices,  &c.,  and  baked  in  a  pan. 
sweet-root,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Glycyrrhiza  (q.  v.). 

•  sweet-rush,  s. 

Bot. :  Acorus  calamus. 

sweet-scented,  a.  Having  a  pleasant  perfume ; 
fragrant. 

Sweet-scented  grass : 

Bot. :  Anthoxanthum  odoratum. 

Sweet-scented  shrub . 

Botany :  Calycanthus  floridus ,  a  Carolina  shrub 
smelling  like  allspice, 
sweet-seg,  sweet-sedge,  s. 

Bot. :  Acorus  calamus. 
fsweet-singers,  s.  pi. 

Church  History : 

1.  A  name  given  to  a  small  party  in  the  Scotch 
Church  who,  in  1681,  forsook  their  worldly  business 
to  devote  themselves  to  a  life  of  prayer  and  good 
works.  They  took  their  name  from  their  habit  of 
singing  some  of  the  more  mournful  Psalms.  Called 
also  Gibbites,  from  their  leader,  J ohn  Gib,  a  master- 
mariner,  of  Borrowstounnes,  a  seaport  of  Linlith¬ 
gow. 

2.  A  name  given  to  the  English  Ranters  of  the 
seventeenth  century  by  some  contemporary  writers. 

( Blunt .) 

sweet  spirits  of  niter,  s.  [Niteous-etheb.] 
sweet-sultan,  s. 

Bot. :  Amberboa  moschata. 

sweet-tea,  s. 

Comm. :  The  leaves  of  Smilax  glycyvttylla,  an  Aus¬ 
tralian  plant.  They  are  exported  abroad  and  are 
infused  as  a  slightly  medicinal  tea,  which  is  feebly 
tonic,  alterative,  and  diaphoretic. 

sweet-violet,  s. 

Bot.  db  Hort. :  Viola  odorata,  a  violet  with  creep¬ 
ing  scions,  cordate  generally,  pubescent  leaves,  and 
deep-purple,  sometimes  reddish-purple,  lilac,  or 
white  fragrant  flowers. 

sweet-water,  s.  A  variety  of  white  grape,  con¬ 
taining  a  sweet,  watery  juice, 
sweet-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  Scoparia  dulcis. 
sweet-william,  s. 

Botany  and  Horticulture : 

1.  Dianthus  barbatus  (Prior  considers  that  Will¬ 
iam  is  a  corruption  of  French  ceillet=  a  little  eye). 
The  leaves  are  lanceolate  and  nerved;  the  flowers 
are  aggregated  in  bundles ;  the  calycinal  scales 
ovate,  awl-shaped,  as  long  as  the  tube ;  petals 
bearded,  whence  the  book-name-of  Bearded  pink. 
It  may  be  single  or  double ;  the  petals  dark  purple, 
red,  speckled,  or  white. 

2.  Silene  armeria ,  Common,  or  Lobel’s  Campion, 
a  very  common  garden  plant,  with  viscid  stems, 
ovate  lanceolate  leaves,  and  forked,  corymbose 
panicles  of  pink  flowers.  It  flowers  in  July  and 
August. 

sweet-willow,  s. 

Bot.:  Myricagale. 


sweet-wort,  s.  [Wobt,  2.] 

♦sweet,  v.  t.  [Sweet,  a.]  To  sweeten. 

“Hunger  sweeteth  all  thynges.” — Udall:  Apoph.  of  Eras¬ 
mus,  p.  2. 

sweet  -bri-ftr,  s.  [Eng.  sweet,  and  briar.'] 

Botany :  Rosa  rubiginosa,  and  specially  the  sub¬ 
species,  R.  rubiginosa  proper,  with  which.  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker  considers  R.  englanteria  identical. 
It  is  very  sweet-scented,  erect,  with  compact 
branches  covered  with  prickles,  glandular  hairs, 
and  a  few  bristles,  the  peduncles  densely  bristly, 
leaflets  pubescent  beneath,  at  length  glabrous 
above ;  the  sepals  pinnate,  densely  glandular,  the 
fruit  globose. 

sweet'-en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  sweet;  -en.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  sweet  to  the  taste. 

2.  To  make  pleasing  or  grateful  to  the  mind ;  as, 
to  sweeten  life. 

3.  To  make  sweet  or  fragrant. 

“  With  fairest  flowers 
I’ll  sweeten  thy  sad  grave.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

4.  To  make  mild  or  kind. 

“  Devotion  softens  his  heart,  enlightens  his  mind, 
sweetens  his  temper.” — Law. 

5.  To  make  less  painful,  hard,  or  laborious. 

“The  innocent  amusements  of  it  are  kindly  allowed  ns 

to  sweeten  our  toil.” — Oilpin:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  23. 

6.  To  increase  the  agreeable  qualities  of. 

“It  [industry]  sweeteneth  our  enjoyments.” — Barrows 
Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  20. 

*7.  To  soften  to  the  eye ;  to  mellow ;  to  tone  down. 

“Corregio  has  made  his  memory  immortal,  by  the 
strength  he  has  given  to  his  figures,  and  by  sweetening 
his  lights  and  shadows.” — Dryden:  Dufresnoy. 

8.  To  make  pure  and  wholesome  by  destroying 
noxious  matter  in  ;  as,  to  sweeten  a  room  that  has 
been  infected. 

♦9.  To  make  mellow  and  fertile ;  as,  to  sweeten 
soils. 

10.  To  restore  to  purity  ;  to  free  from  taint ;  as,  to 
sweeten  butter,  water,  meat,  &c. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  sweet. 

“Where  a  wasp  hath  bitten  in  a  grape,  or  any  fruit,  it 
will  sweeten  hastily.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist. 

sweet  -en-er,  *sweet-ner,  s.  [Eng.  sweeten; 
-er.l  One  who  or  that  which  sweetens ;  that  which 
moderates  acrimony. 

“Let  us  look  up  to  it  [the  happiness  of  a  future  state] 
as  the  end  of  all  our  labor — the  sweetener  of  all  our  toils 
— our  comfort  in  every  affliction — and  our  great  defense 
against  the  fear  of  sickness,  old  age,  and  death.” — Oilpin: 
Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  21. 

sweet -en-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Sweeten.] 

A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  or  that  which  sweetens. 

2.  That  which  sweetens. 

sweetening-cock,  s. 

Nautical :  A  faucet  attached  to  a  pipe  passing 
through  a  ship’s  side,  and  admitting  water  to  wash 
out  the  bilge-water  passages. 

sweet-heart  (ea  as  a),  subst.  [Eng.  sweet,  and 
heart.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  lover,  male  or  female. 

“  Take  your  sweetheart's  hat.” — Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale, 
iv.  4. 

IT  It  was  originally  written  as  two  words. 

“  Thy  swete  herte  dere.” 

Chaucer.  Troilus  and  Cresseide,  iii.  1,210. 

2.  Bot.  (pi.) :  Galium  aparine. 

sweet -heart  (ea  as  a),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Sweetheaet, 
sw&st.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  act  the  part  of  a  lover  to;  to  pay 
court  to  ;  to  court. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  act  the  part  of  a  lover ;  to  play 
the  wooer ;  to  go  courting. 

sweet '-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  sweet ;  -ing.] 

1.  A  kind  of  sweet,  luscious  apple. 

“A  child  will  chuse  a  sweeting,  because  it  is  presently 
fair  and  pleasant,  and  refuse  a  runnet,  because  it  is  then 
green,  hard,  and  sour.” — Ascham.  Schoolmaster. 

*2.  A  term  of  endearment. 

“Ay,  marry,  sweeting,  if  we  could  do  that.” 

Shakesp..  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  3. 

sweet  -lsh,  a.  [Eng.  sweet;  -ish.]  Rather  sweet; 
somewhat  or  moderately  sweet. 

“Neither  ill-scented,  nor  in  taste  corrosive,  or  alkali, 
zate,  but  very  mild  and  somewhat  sweetish .” — Boyle : 
Works,  iv.  302.  _ 


btfil,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  &em;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  Ph  £ 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh$n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  b$l»  del. 


sweetishness 
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sweet'-ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sweetish;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sweetish. 

“  Tar  water  being  made  in  an  earthen  vessel  unglazed, 
or  that  hath  lost  part  of  its  glazing,  may  extract  (as  it  is 
a  strong  menstruum)  from  the  clay,  a  fade  sweetishness, 
offensive  to  the  palate.” — Berkeley:  Farther  Thoughts  on 
Tar  Water. 

*sweet'-kln,  a.  [Eng.  sweet,  a. :  -kin.]  Delicate, 
lovely. 

“  The  sweetkin  madams.” — Nashe:  Lenten  Stuffe. 

sweet-ly,  *swete-ly,  *sweete-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
sweet:  -ly. ]  In  a  sweet  manner;  gratefully,  agree¬ 
ably,  harmoniously. 

“Thou,  sweetly  severe  ! 

I  would  make  thee  appear.” 

Cowper:  Simple  Trust. 

sweet'-meat,  s.  [Eng.  sweet ,  and  meat.] 

1.  An  article  of  confectionery,  consisting  wholly 
or  principally  of  sugar ;  fruit  preserved  with  sugar, 
as  peaches,  pears,  orange-peel,  and  the  like. 

“Throwing  sweetmeats  to  him  through  the  window.”  — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  Leather:  The  paint  used  in  making  patent- 
leather  (q.  v.). 

sweet-ness,  *  sweet-nesse,  *  swete-nesse,  s. 
[Eng.  sweet ;  -nesse.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sweet;  agreeable¬ 
ness  to  the  taste,  smell,  or  ear ;  fragrance,  melodi¬ 
ousness. 

“Sweetness  ought  to  be  distinguished  from  lusciousness: 
the  one  affects  us  with  sensations  durably  agreeable;  the 
other  quickly  cloys  and  palls  the  appetite.” — Knox:  Essay 
105. 

2.  The  pleasing  character  possessed  by  polished 
and  poetical  language. 

3.  Agreeableness  of  manners ;  courteousness,  gen¬ 
tleness. 

4.  Softness,  mildness,  gentleness. 

“In  his  speech  was  heard 
Paternal  sweetness,  dignity,  and  love.” 

Cowper:  Task,  ii.  708. 
sweets,  s.  pi.  [Sweet,  II.  1.] 
sweet -sop,  s.  [Eng.  sweet,  and  sop,  s.] 

Bot.:  (1)  Anona  squamosa ;  (2)  A.  sericea. 
sweet-wash,  v.  t.  [Eng.  sweet,  and  wash.]  To 
perfume. 

"Jewelry  of  all  descriptions  was  worn  to  excess,  and 
gloves  ‘sweet-washed’  ( i .  e.  perfumed),  embroidered  with 
gold  and  silver.” — Knight:  Piet.  Hist.  England,  ii.  867. 

SWeet'-WOQd,  s.  [Eng.  sweet,  and  wood.] 

1.  Bot. :  Laurus  nobilis. 

2.  Comm. :  A  kind  of  timber  obtained  from  Oreo- 
daphne  exaltata,  growing  in  Jamaica. 

sweetwood-bark,  subst.  The  name  given  in  the 
Bahamas  to  the  bark  of  Croton  cascarilla. 

sweet'-jf,  subst.  [Eng.  sweet,  a. ;  -y.]  A  sweet,  a 
sweetmeat. 

“Finding  bonbons  or  sweeties  in  the  packages.” — 
Thackeray  -.  Roundabout  Papers,  x. 

*swegh,  *sweghe,  s.  [Sway.]  A  violent  motion. 
(Allit.  Poems,  c.  72.) 

*swein-mote,  s.  [Swainmote.] 
swell,  (pa.  t.  *swal,  sivelled,  pa.  par.  swelled, 
swollen),  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  swellan  (pa.  t.  sweall ,  pa. 
par.  swollen ) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  zwellen  (pa.  t.  zwoll, 
pa.  par.  gezwollen) ;  Icel.  svella  (pa.  t.  sued,  pa.  par. 
sollinn) :  Sw.  svalla;  Ger.  schwellen.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  increase  in  bulk ;  to  grow  bulkier ;  to  dilate 
or  extend  the  exterior  surface  or  dimensions  by 
matter  added  within,  or  by  expansion  of  the  inclosed 
substance. 

2.  To  be  increased  in  size  or  extent  by  any  addi¬ 
tion  ;  to  raise  above  the  ordinary  level  or  limits. 

“And  deep  Scamander  swells  with  heaps  of  slain.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xi.  623. 

3.  To  be  inflated ;  to  belly,  as  a  sail. 

4.  To  bulge  out;  to  protuberate ;  as,  A  cask  swells 
in  the  middle. 

f5.  To  rise  in  altitude  ;  as,  Lands  swell  into  hills. 

6.  To  rise  and  increase  gradually  ;  to  swell  up. 

“  The  tears  that  swell  in  me.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  iv.  3. 

7.  To  grow  in  the  mind  and  fill  the  soul. 

“  The  strong  and  swelling  evil  of  my  conception.” 

Shakesp..-  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  4. 

*8.  To  be  inflated  with  anger. 

“I  will  help  everyone  from  him  that  swelleth  against 
him.” — Psalm  x ii.  6.  (Prayer  Book.) 

9.  To  be  puffed  up  with  some  feeling;  to  show 
outwardly  elation  or  excitement ;  hence,  to  strut ;  to 
look  or  make  one’s  self  big. 

“Here  he  comes,  swelling  like  a  turkey-cock.” — Shakesp. • 
Henry  V.,  v.  i. 

10.  To  become  larger  in  amount;  to  grow,  to 
increase. 


11.  To  become  greater  in  intensity,  strength,  or 
volume ;  to  grow. 

“A  whisper  which  sivelled  fast  into  a  fearful  clamor, 
passed  in  an  hour  from  Piccadilly  to  Whitechapel.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  increase  the  size,  bulk,  volume,  or  dimen¬ 
sions  of ;  to  cause  to  rise,  dilate,  or  increase. 

“  A  heavy  thunder-storm  in  a  few  hours  will  .  .  . 
swell  the  main  streams  into  rushing,  roaring  spates  of 
turbid  and  soil-laden  water.” — Field,  Oct.  3,  1885. 

2.  To  inflate,  to  puff  up. 

“Did  swell  my  thoughts  to  any  strain  of  pride.” — 
Shakesp..-  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  6. 

*3.  To  aggravate,  to  heighten. 

“  It  is  low  ebb  with  his  accuser,  when  such  peccadillos 
are  put  to  swell  the  charge.” — Atterbury. 

4.  To  increase  gradually  the  strength,  force,  or 
volume  of ;  as,  to  swell  a  tone. 

5.  To  increase  in  number  or  quantity. 

“Several  men  from  the  Cottesmore  and  Sir  Bache 

helped  to  swell  the  total  at  Keyham.” — Field,  Feb.  26,  1887. 

swell,  s.  &  a.  [Sw.  suad=the  swell  of  the  sea; 
cogn.  with  Gr.  salos,  sale=  tossing,  restless  motion  ; 
Lat.  salum= the  open,  tossing  sea.]  [Swell,  u.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  swelling ;  rise,  gradual  increase ;  as — 

(1)  Gradual  increase  or  augmentation  in  bulk ; 
dilation. 

(2)  Elevation,  rise,  or  increase  in  height. 

(3)  Increase  of  intensity,  force,  or  volume  of 
sound. 

“The  heavy  knell,  the  choir’s  faint  swell, 

Came  slowly  down  the  wind.” 

Scott:  Oray  Brother. 

(4)  Increase  of  power  in  style  of  rhetorical  force. 

2.  An  elevation  of  land ;  a  rounded  height  grad¬ 
ually  rising  above  the  plain. 

3.  A  succession  of  long,  unbroken  waves  setting 
in  one  direction,  as  after  a  storm ;  the  waves  or 
fluctuations  of  the  sea  after  a  storm  ;  a  surge. 

“A  large  hollow  swell  from  the  southwest,  ever  since  our 
last  hard  gale,  had  convinced  me  that  there  was  not  any 
land  in  that  direction.” — Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  vii. 

4.  A  term  applied  sometimes  to  a  person  of  high 
standing,  note,  or  importance,  but  more  commonly, 
in  a  depreciatory  sense,  to  a  showy,  dashing  person, 
as  a  fop,  a  dandy,  or  the  like. 

“At  the  ball,  my  eldest  girl  danced  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  found  him  very  chatty, 
though  a  bit  of  a  swell." — Theodore  Hook:  Gilbert  Gurney, 
vol.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Music: 

(1)  A  contrivance  for  giving  a  gradually  increas¬ 
ing  and  diminishing  sound  to  a  wind  instrument  by 
varying  the  volume  of  air  which  passes  to  the  pipes 
or  reeds.  This  is  accomplished  by  varying  the  size 
of  the  blast  aperture,  by  a  knee-stop,  as  in  the 
parlor-organ,  or  by  a  pedal  in  the  church  organ. 

(2)  One  of  the  three  aggregated  organs  which  are 
combined  in  an  instrument  of  large  power.  The 
other  two  are  the  great  organ  and  the  choir  organ. 
The  key-boards  form  three  banks ;  the  swell  above, 
then  the  great  organ,  and  the  choir  organ  below. 
The  swell  consists  of  an  organ  shut  up  in  a  box  on 
three  sides,  and  on  the  other  side  inclosed  by 
louvres,  whiph  are  opened  and  shut  by  a  pedal,  so 
as  to  give  a  crescendo  or  diminuendo  effect. 

(3)  The  sign  (<  >),  which  indicates  increase 
and  decrease  in  the  volume  of  sound. 

f2.  Ordnance : 

(1)  An  enlargement  of  a  gun  near  the  muzzle. 

(2)  An  enlarged  or  thickened  portion  of  a  gun- 
stock. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  a  swell  or  swells ;  char¬ 
acterized  by  more  or  less  showiness  or  display  in 
dress  ;  dandified,  crack ;  as,  a  swell  turn-out. 

swell-fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Tetrodon  turgidus,  one  of  the  Globe- 
fishes,  common  on  the  coasts  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  York.  Length  from  six  to  fourteen  inches, 
olive-green  above  and  whitish  below ;  abdomen  lax, 
and  capable  of  considerable  distension. 

swell-head,  s.  An  individual  who  by  reason  of 
sudden  prosperity  has  an  overweening  sense  of  his 
own  importance. 

swell-mob,  s.  The  class  of  pickpockets  who  go 
about  well  dressed,  so  as  to  mix  in  crowds  with  less 
chance  of  being  suspected.  (Slang.) 

swell-mobsman,  subst.  A  member  of  the  swell- 
mob. 

“The  swell-mobsman’s  eye  is  for  ever  wandering  in 
arch  of  his  nrev.” — Quarterly  Review,  June,  1856,  p.  182. 


[Eng.  swell,  a. ;  -ish.]  Character- 
■  dandy  ;  dandified,  foppish,  stylish ; 


search  of  his  prey. 

swell  -dom,  subst.  [Eng.  swell,  a. ;  - dom .] 
world  of  rank  or  fashion. 


The 


“All  swelldom  is  at  her  feet.” — Thackeray:  Newcomes, 
ch.  xliii. 


swell’-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Swell,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Growing  in  and  filling  the  mind ;  rising. 

“  Gratify  my  thousand  swelling  thoughts.” 

Byron:  Cain,  ii.  2. 

*2.  Turgid,  inflated,  bombastic. 

“And  do  not  thou  condemn  this  swelling  tide, 

And  stream  of  words.”  Daniel:  Musophilus. 

*3.  Grand,  pompous. 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  rising,  dilation,  or  inflation  ;  increase  in  size 
or  bulk. 

2.  A  tumor  or  any  morbid  enlargement  of  the 
natural  size. 

“  Wherever  they  bite  they  cause  a  swelling,  and  such  an 
intolerable  itching,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  refrain  from 
scratching.” — Cook:  Second  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

3.  A  protuberance,  a  prominence. 

“The  superficies  of  such  plates  are  not  even,  but  have 
many  cavities  and  swellings,  which,  how  shallow  soever, 
do  a  little  vary  the  thickness  of  the  plate.” — Newtons 

Optics. 

*4.  An  overflow ;  an  inundation. 

“He  shall  come  up  as  a  lion  from  the  swelling  of  Jor¬ 
dan.” — Jeremiah  xlix.  19. 

*5.  The  state  of  being  puffed  up ;  pride,  arro¬ 
gance. 

“  I  feare  lest  there  be  found  amonge  you  debate,  enuy- 
inge, wrath,  stryfe,  backbytyngs,  whysperynges,  swellynges 
and  discorde.” — 2  Corinth,  xii.  (1551.) 

swell’-Ish,  a. 

istic  of  a  swell  or  < 

would-be  fashionable  or  aristocratic. 

*swelt,  *swelt-en,  v.  i.  <fe  t.  [A.  S.  sweltan=to 
die ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  swelta=  to  die,  to  starve ;  Dan. 
suite;  Sw.  swdlta ;  Goth,  swiltan.]  [Stjltey.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  die ;  to  perish. 

2.  To  faint,  to  swoon,  as  from  excess  of  heat. 

“  Her  dear  heart  nigh  swelt  .  .  . 

Then  when  she  look’d  about  .  .  . 

She  almost  fell  again  into  a  swound.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  vii.  9. 

B.  Trans.:  To  overpower,  as  with  heat;  to  cause 
to  faint. 

“  Is  the  sun  to  be  blamed  that  the  traveler’s  cloak 
smelts  him  with  heat?”— Bis  hop  Hall:  Soliloquies,  74. 

swel  -ter,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Swelt.]  [Sultky.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  overcome  and  faint  with  heat;  to  be 
ready  to  perish  with  excessive  heat. 

“The  soldiers  have  nothing  to  do  but  swelter  in  their 
tents  during  the  heat  of  the  day.” — London  Daily  News. 

*2.  To  welter,  to  soak.  (Drayton.) 

3.  To  sweat  profusely. 

“They  bathe  their  coursers’  sweltering  sides.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  18. 

*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  oppress  by  excessive  heat. 

“One  climate  would  be  scorched  and  sweltered  with 
everlasting  dog-days;  while  an  eternal  December  blasted 
another.” — Bentley:  Sermon  8. 

2.  To  breed  by  internal  heat.  (According  to 
Schmidt:  Shakesp.  Lexicons  to  exude.) 

“[Has]  sweltered  venom  sleeping  got.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

swel-try,  *suel-trie,  adj.  [Eng.  swelter;  - y .] 
Suffocating  with  heat ;  excessively  hot ;  sultry. 

“  Outcast  of  Nature,  Man !  the  wretched  thrall 
Of  bitter  dropping  sweat,  of  sweltry  pain.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  11. 
*swenkt,  a.  [Swinii.]  Tired  with  work. 

“The  swenkt  grinders.”  —Carlyle:  French  Revol.;  pt.  ii., 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  vi. 

*swepe,  s.  [Sweep,  s.] 

swept,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  ofv.  [Sweep,  u.] 

*swerd(l),s.  [Sward.] 

*swerd  (2),  *swerde,  s.  [Swokd.] 
swer  -ti-A,  s.  [Named  by  Linneeus  after  Em 
manuel  Swert,  author  of  Florilegium  (1612).] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Gentianese.  Calyx  five-parted, 
corolla  rotate,  five-cleft;  fruit,  one-celled,  two- 
valved,  seeds  winged.  Pretty  herbs  with  blue 
flowers.  Swertia  perennis  was  once  erroneously 
supposed  to  have  been  found  in  Wales.  An  infu¬ 
sion  of  the  leaves  is  used  by  the  Russians  as  a  medi¬ 
cine,  and  the  leaves  themselves  are  applied  by  the 
Tartars  to  wounds.  S.  (or  Agcithotes )  chirata  is 
the  chirata  (q.  v.). 

swerve,  *swarve  (pa.  t.  *swarf,  *swerf ,  swerved; 
pa.  par.  swerved),  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  sweorfan  (pa.  t. 
srvearf;  pa.  par.  sworfen)  =to  rub,  to  file,  to  polish ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  zwerven— to  swerve,  to  wander; 


fate,  fat, 
or,  wore, 


fare,  Amidst, 
wolf,  work, 


what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite, 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pH,  sire,  sir, 
cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  =  kw.  „ 


swerve 


3963 


swim 


Old  Saxon  swerb  an— to  -wipe :  O.  Fris.  suierva— to 
creep;  Icel.  syerfa= to  file;  Goth.  biswairban=to 
wipe;  cf.  Danish  svirre= to  whirl  round;  svire= to 
revel,  to  riot;  closely  connected  with  swarm  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  wander,  to  rove,  to  stray. 

*2.  To  turn  to  one  side,  to  incline,  to  waver. 

“But,  swerving  from  the  Knight’s  career, 

Just  as  they  met,  Bruce  shunn’d  the  spear.” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  vi.  15. 

3.  To  wander  or  turn  aside  from  the  prescribed  or 
proper  line  or  rule  of  duty ;  to  depart  or  deviate 
from  that  which  is  established  by  law,  duty,  or 
custom. 

“  Britons  rarely  swerve 

From  law,  however  stern,  which  tends  their  strength  to 
nerve.”  Byron:  Childe  Harold,  ii.  xix. 

4.  To  climb  or  move  upward  by  winding  or  turn¬ 
ing  ;  to  swarm. 

“Yet  nimbly  up  from  bough  to  bough  I  swerv'd.” 

Dry  den:  Theocritus,  id.  iii. 
*B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  turn  aside  ;  to  turn. 

“  Swerved  them  from  the  former  good  constitution.”— 
Oauden:  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  460. 

swerve,  s.  [Swerve,  v.]  A  movement  or  turn¬ 
ing  to  one  side. 

“Disturbed  in  their  equilibrium  by  an  extra  swerve  of 
the  pole.” — Field,  Sept.  4,  1886. 

sweth,  subst.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  O.  Low  Ger. 
suitlauch— sweet  leek.] 

Bot.:  Allium  schcenoprasum. 
swev-en,  *swev-ene,  s.  [A.  S.  swefen,  swefn ; 
Icel.  svefn ;  O.  Low  Ger.  sweven.]  Sleep  ;  a  dream. 
“‘Now  God,’  quod  he,  ‘ my  sweven  rede  aright, 

And  keep  my  body  out  of  foul  prisoun!’  ” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,382. 

♦swev-en,  V.  i.  [Sweven,  s.]  To  sleep,  to  dream. 

“And  Pandarus,  with  a  full  good  entent, 

Laied  him  to  slepe,  and  saied,  ‘If  ye  be  wise, 
Sweveneth  not  now,  lest  more  folke  arise.’  ” 

Chaucer:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  bk.  iii. 

*8wich-en,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot. :  Senecio  vulgaris. 
swld  -der,  s.  &  v.  [Swithee.] 
swie-te-ne-se,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  swieten(ia) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suit,  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Cedrelaceae  having  the  stamens 
monadelphous. 

swie-te-nl~a,  subst.  [Named  after  Gerard  Van 
Swieten  (1700-1772),  physiciaft  to  Maria  Theresa  of 
Austria.] 

Bot. :  Mahogany-tree  ;  the  typical  genus  of  Swie- 
teneee.  Calyx  short,  five-cleft ;  petals  five,  stamens 
united  into  a  tube  having  at  the  tip  ten  anthers ; 
fruit,  a  capsule  with  five  cells,  and  many  winged 
seeds.  Only  known  species  Swietenia  mahogani. 
[Mahogany.] 

swift,  *swifte,  *swyfte,  «.,  adv.  &s.  [A.  S.  for 
swipt ;  cf.  Icel.  svipta=  to  pull  quickly ;  A.  S.  swifan 
=to  move  quickly  ;  Icel.  svnfa = to  turn,  to  rove,  to 
ramble;  Ger.  schweifen=to  sweep,  or  move  along, 
to  rove,  to  ramble;  Icel.  svipa—  to  swoop,  flash. 
From  the  same  root  as  sweep  and  swoop.’] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Moving  with  great  speed,  celerity,  or  velocity ; 
speedy,  rapid,  quick. 

“The  race  is  not  to  the  swift.” — Eccles.  ix.  11. 

2.  Ready,  prompt,  quick. 

“Let  every  man  be  swift  to  hear,  slow  to  speak.” — James 

i.  19. 

3.  Coming  suddenly  without  delay. 

“Bring  upon  themselves  swift  destruction.” — 2  Peter 

ii.  2. 

*4.  Of  short  continuance  ;  rapidly  passing;  short. 
“How  swift  and  short  his  time  of  folly.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  991. 

B.  As  adv.:  In  a  swift  and  rapid  manner;  swiftly, 

rapidly. 

“  Skirr  away  as  swift  as  stones.” 

Shakesp  Henry  V.,  iv.  7. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  The  current  of  a  stream. 

“He  can  live  in  the  strongest  swifts  of  the  water.” — 
Izaak  Walton:  Compleat  Angler. 

2.  A  fast-running  dog. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Carding ,  Ac. : 

(1)  A  revolving  reel  with  arms  parallel  to  the 
axis,  and  affording  a  frame  whereon  to  wind  yarn, 
silk,  or  other  thread. 

(2)  The  main  card-cylinder  of  a  flax-carding  ma¬ 
chine. 

2.  Entom.:  The  genus  Hepialus.  The  Golden 
Swift  ( Hepialus  hectus ),  the  Common  Swift  (H.  lu- 
pulina),  the  Beautiful  Swift  (H.  velleda),  and  the 


Evening  Swift  (IT.  sylvinus)  are  European.  All  fly 
with  great  rapidity ;  H.  hectus,  like  the  Ghost 
Moth  ( H .  humuli),  has  a  peculiar  oscillatory  flight, 
keeping  always  near  one  spot,  as  if  attached  to  an 
invisible  pendulum. 

3.  Nautical:  _  , 

(1)  A  tackle  used  in  tightening  standing  rigging. 

(2)  A  rope  encircling  the  ends  of  the  capstan  bars 
to  prevent  their  flying  out  of  their  sockets. 

4.  Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of  the 
family  Cypselidse  ;  specif.,  Cypselus  apus,  the  Com¬ 
mon  Swift.  [Cypselus.] 

“  The  swift,  now  removed  by  strict  ornithologists  from 
the  swallow  family,  is  a  very  late  bird  to  arrive,  and  one 
of  the  earliest  to  leave.  It  is  associated  by  all  bird-lovers 
with  the  heart  of  summer,  and,  as  it  darts  with  a  wild 
scream  round  street-corners  or  round  some  old  cathedral 
towers,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  has  earned  for  itself  in 
the  Midland  Counties  the  name  of  ‘deviling.’” — St. 
James’s  Gazette,  March  9,  1887. 

5.  Zodl. :  The  common  newt  or  eft. 
swift-footed,  a.  Swift  of  foot;  fleet, 
♦swift-handed,  a.  Prompt  of  action;  ready  to 

draw  the  sword. 

♦swift-heeled,  a.  Swift-footed ;  fleet, 
swift-moth,  s.  [Swift,  s.,  II.  2.] 
swift-shrike,  s. 

Ornithology :  Swainson’s  name  for  Ocypterus,  a 
genus  of  Laniidee,  of  rapid  flight, 
swift-winged,  a.  Rapid  in  flight. 

“The  tempest  itself  lags  behind, 

And  the  swift-winged  arrows  of  light.” 

Cowper :  Alexander  Selkirk. 
swift'-er,  s.  [Icel.  sviptingr.] 

Nautical : 

(1)  A  rope  used  to  confine  the  bars  of  the  cap¬ 
stans  in  their  sockets. 

(2)  A  rope  encircling  a  boat,  parallel  to  its  water¬ 
line,  or  on  the  shear-line.  It  stiffens  the  boat,  and 
acts  as  a  fender. 

(3)  A  shroud  from  the  head  of  a  lower  mast  to 
the  ship’s  side,  before  the  other  shrouds,  and  not 
confined  by  the  cat  harpings. 

swift'-er,  v.  t.  [Swifter,  s.] 

Naut. :  To  stretch,  as  shrouds,  by  tackles, 
swift'-fopt,  a.  [Eng.  swift,  a.,  and  foot.]  Swift¬ 
footed,  nimble,  speedy. 

“The  hauke,  the  hound,  the  hinde,  the  swiftfoot  hare.” 

Mirror  for  Magistrates ,  p.  655. 

swift-let,  s.  [Eng.  swift,  s. ;  -let.] 

Ornith. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Collocalia 
(q.v.). 

swift  -ly,  adv.  [Eng.  swift,  a. ;  -ly.]  In  a  swift 
or  rapid  manner;  quickly,  rapidly,  nimbly,  speed¬ 
ily- 

“These  move  swiftly,  and  at  great  distance;  but  then 
they  require  a  medium  well  disposed,  and  their  trans¬ 
mission  is  easily  stopped.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist. 

swlft'-ness,  s.  [English  swift,  a.;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  swift ;  speed,  rapid  motion, 
quickness,  celerity,  speediness,  rapidity. 

“  The  swiftness  of  motion  is  measured  by  distance  of 
place  and  length  of  time  wherein  it  is  performed.” — 
Locke:  Elements  Nat.  Philos.,  ch.  i. 

*swlft'-y,  *swlft'-ye,  adj.  [English  swift;  -y.] 
Swift. 

“  Konnes  with  swiftye  race.” 

Googe:  Epitaphe  of  M.  Shelley. 

swig  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  swilgan,  swelgan=to 
devour,  to  swallow.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  drink  in  large  draughts ;  to  drink  rapidly  or 
greedily  ;  to  gulp.  ( Colloq .) 

2.  To  suck  greedily. 

“The  flock  is  drained,  the  lambkins  swig  the  teat, 

But  find  no  moisture,  and  then  idly  bleat.” 

Creech:  Virgil;  Eel.  iii. 

B.  Intransitive:  To  take  a  swig  or  deep  draught. 
(Colloq.) 

swig  (2),  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  castrate,  as 
a  ram,  by  binding  the  testicles  tightly  with  a  string, 
so  that  they  mortify  and  slough  off.  (Prov.  Eng.) 
swig,  s.  [Swig  (1),  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  large  or  deep  draught. 

“The  sailor  having  taken  a  swig  at  the  bottle.” — 
Narryat:  Pasha  of  Many  Tales;  English  Sailor. 

2.  (See  extract.) 

“Yesterday,  being  St.  David’s  Day,  good  swig  should 
have  been  had  for  the  asking  by  Cam  and  Isis.  To  make 
swig,  the  concocter  must  provide  himself  with  half  a 
pound  of  Lisbon  sugar,  several  pints  of  warm  beer,  some 
nutmeg,  ginger,  and  sherry,  some  slices  of  lemon  and 
fragments  of  toast,  or,  if  preferred,  a  few  roasted 
apples.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

II.  Nautical:  A  pulley  with  ropes  which  are  not 
parallel. 


swill,  *swil-en,  *swil-i-en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S. 
swilian— to  wash;  cf.  Ital.  skyla;  Dan.  skylle= to 
swill,  to  rinse,  to  wash.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  wash,  as  dishes. 

“  Dishes  swilen.” — Havelok,  919. 

*2.  To  wash,  to  bathe. 

“As  fearfully  as  doth  a  galled  rock 
O’erhang  and  jutty  his  confounded  base, 

Swill’d  with  the  wild  and  wasteful  ocean.”  _ 

Shakesp. :  Henry  V.  iii.  L 


3.  To  drink  like  a  pig;  to  drink  greedily  ol 
grossly.  , 


“  The  boar  .  .  . 

Swills  your  warm  blood  like  wash.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  v.  2. 

4.  To  inebriate  ;  to  swell  with  fullness. 


“  He  drinks  a  swilling  draught ;  and,  lin’d  within. 
Will  supple  in  the  bath  his  outward  skin.” 

Dryden:  Persius,  iii.  177. 


B.  Intransitive: 


1.  To  drink  greedily  ;  to  drink  to  excess. 

“  Of  so  peculiar  a  force  is  temperance  against  the  fiery 
assaults  of  the  devil,  and  so  unfit  a  match  is  a  soaking, 
swilling  swine  to  encounter  this  roaring  lion.” — South t 
Sermons,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  7. 

*2.  To  be  intoxicated. 


*swill-pot,  *swill-tub,  s.  A  drunkard, 
swill,  *swyl,  s.  [Swill,  v.] 

1.  A  large  draught  of  liquor  or  drink  taken  in  ex¬ 
cessive  quantities. 

“Thus  as  they  swim  in  mutual  swill,  the  talk  .  .  . 

Keels  fast  from  theme  to  theme.” 

Thomson:  Autumn,  538. 

2.  The  wash  given  to  swine  to  drink ;  hogswash, 
swillings. 

“  Give  swine  such  swill  as  you  have.” — Mortimer. 
♦swlll'-bowl,  subst.  [Eng.  swill,  and  bowl.]  A 
drunkard,  a  greedy  person,  a  glutton,  a  swiller. 

“  Wantonness  was  never  such  a  swillbowl  of  ribaldry.” 
— Harvey  Pierces  Supererogation,  ii.  141. 

swlll  -er,  subst.  [Eng.  swill,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
swills  ;  one  who  drinks  grossly  or  greedily. 

swlll’-ey  (1),  s.  [Eng.  swill,  v. ;  -ey.]  An  eddy, 
a  whirlpool.  (Prov.  Eng.) 

swlll'-ey,  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  coalfield 
of  small  extent.  (Prov.  Eng.) 

swlll-lngg,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  swill;  -ings.]  The  same 
as  Swill,  s.  (2)  (q.  v.). 

swim,  (1),  *swimme,  *swum-en,  *swyme, 
♦swymme  (pa.  t.  swam,  swum,  ♦  sworn,  pa.  par. 
swum,*swom),  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  swimman  (pa.  t. 
swamm,  swomm) ;  cogn.  with.  Dut.  zwemmen;  Icel. 
svimma  (pa.  t.  svamm,  pa.  par.  summit;  Dan. 
svornme ;  Swedish  simma;  Ger.  schwimmen  (pa.  t. 
schwamm) .  ] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  move  to  and  fro  on  or  in  water ;  to  float  or 
be  supported  on  water  or  other  liquid ;  not  to  sink 
in  any  liquid. 

2.  To  move  progressively  in  the  water  by  means  of 
the  motion  of  the  hands  and  feet. 

“  Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood, 

And  swim  to  yonder  point.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  2. 

*3.  To  float;  to  be  borne  by  or  on  the  water. 
(Shakesp. :  As  You  Like  It.,  iv.  1.) 

*4.  To  glide  along  with  a  smooth  motion. 

“  With  pretty  and  with  swimming  gait.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  ii.  1. 

5.  To  be  flooded  ;  to  overflow  ;  to  be  drenched. 

“All  the  night  make  I  my  bed  to  swim:  I  water  my  couch 
with  my  tears.” — Psalm  vi.  6. 

*6.  To  overflow,  to  abound  ;  to  have  abundance, 
“There  thou  maist  love,  and  dearly  loved  be, 

And  swim  in  pleasure,  which  thou  here  dost  mis.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  iii.  39. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  pass  or  cross  by  swimming  ;  to  move  on,  in, 
or  over  by  swimming. 

“  You  never  swam  the  Hellespont.” 

Shakesp . :  Two  Gentlemen,  i.  1. 

2.  To  cause  to  swim  or  float ;  as,  swimming  horses 
across  a  river. 

3.  To  immerse  in  water  that  the  lighter  parts  may 
swim  ;  as,  to  swim  wheat  for  seed. 

If  To  swim  out :  To  cease  ;  to  have  done  with, 
swim  (2 ),v.i.  [Swime.]  To  be  dizzy  or  giddy; 
to  have  a  dizzy  sensation  as  if  the  head  were  going 
round ;  as,  My  head  swims. 
swim  (1),  s.  [Swim  (1),  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  swimming;  a  bath. 

“In  spite  of  these  reptiles,  we  used  to  take  a  daily 
swim  in  the  river.” — Field,  Sept.  25,  1886. 


b<Sil,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bengb;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


swim-bladder 


2.  A  piece  of  water  free  from  rocks,  &c.,  and 
deeper  than  the  rest  of  the  river. 

“Barbel,  through  a  series  of  cold  nights,  have  run  into 
deeper  swims,  and  will  soon  be  lost  sight  of  for  the 
winter.” — Field,  Oct.  8,  1885. 

3.  A  piece  of  water  which  is  especially  frequented 
by  fish,  m 

*3.  A  smooth  gliding  motion. 

“  Both  the  swim  and  the  trip  are  properly  mine.” — Ben 
Jonson:  Cynthia’s  Revels,  ii.  1. 

4.  The  swimming-bladder  of  fishes. 

“  The  braces  have  the  nature  and  use  of  tendons,  in 
contracting  the  swim." — Grew. 

If  In  the  swim :  In  the  secret ;  knowing  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  an  enterprise,  &c.  (Slang.) 

“A  man  is  said  to  be  in  the  swim  when  any  piece  of 
good  fortune  has  happened,  or  seems  likely  to  happen,  to 
him.  To  have  rowed  one’s  college-boat  to  the  head  of 
the  river,  to  have  received  a  legacy,  to  have  made  a  good 
book  on  the  Derby,  are  any  of  them  sufficient  to  have  put 
one  in  the  swim.  The  metaphor  is  piscatorial,  ‘swim’ 
being  the  term  applied  by  Thames  fishermen  to  those 
sections  of  the  river  which  are  especially  frequented  by 
fish.  The  angler  who  casts  his  bait  into  these  may  de¬ 
pend  upon  sport,  whereas  his  neighbor  at  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  may  not  have  a  nibble,  being  out  of  the  swim.” — 
Maomillan' s  Magazine,  Nov.,  1869,  pp.  71,  72. 

swim-bladder,  s. 

Compar.  Anat. :  The  same  as  Swimming-bladder 
(q.  v.). 

“The  air  contained  in  the  swim-bladder  is  composed 
mainly  of  nitrogen  in  most  freshwater  fishes.” — Nichol¬ 
son:  Zoology  (ed.  1878),  p.  456. 

fswlm(2),s.  [Swim  (2),  v.]  A  whirl;  whirling 
motion. 

“And  then  were  gulfed  in  a  tumultuous  swim.” 

Keats:  Endymion,  i.  571. 

♦swime,  *suime,  *swyme,  s.  [A.  S.  swima= a 
swoon,  a  swimming  in  the  head;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
svimi=a  swimming  in  the  head;  sveima= to  wan¬ 
der  ;  Dan.  svimle—to  be  giddy;  besvime= to  swoon; 
Sw.  svimma= to  be  dizzy ;  svindel— dizziness.]  Dizzi¬ 
ness,  vertigo :  a  swimming  in  the  head. 

*swlm'-ma-ble,  a.  [Eng.  swim  (1),  v. ;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  swum. 

“I  .  .  .  swam  everything  swimmable." — Savage:  R. 
Medlicott,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

swlm'-mer,  s.  [Eng.  swim  (1),  v. ;  -er .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  swims. 

“  Fast  as  the  cormorant  could  skim, 

The  swimmer  plied  each  active  limb.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  37. 

2.  A  bird  that  swims,  as  the  duck  or  goose.  [II.] 

3.  A  protuberance  on  the  leg  of  a  horse. 

II.  Technically  (pi.) : 

1.  Ornith.:  Thesame  as  Natatores  (q.  v.). 

2.  Zo6l.:  Thesame  as  Natantes  (q.  v.). 

swlm-mer-et ,  subst.  [English swimmer:  dimin. 
suff.  -et.] 

Comp.  Anat.  (pi.):  The  limbs  on  the  abdominal 
segments  of  the  Crustacea,  so  modified  as  to  serve 
for  swimming  organs.  In  the  Lobster,  in  which 
they  may  be  seen  to  advantage,  there  are  five  pairs, 
the  last  pair  being  greatly  expanded,  and  forming, 
with  the  telson,  a  powerful  caudal  fin.  Each  swim- 
meret  consists  of  abasal  joint,  to  which  areattached 
two  diverging  joints,  the  inner  of  which  is  called 
the  endopodite  and  the  outer  the  exopodite.  In  the 
female,  the  fine  hairs  fringing  the  swimmerets  serve 
as  supports  for  the  eggs  or  “  berries  ”  during  the 
spawning  season. 

i  swlm-mlng  (1),  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Swim  (l),*:.] 

A.  <fc  B.  Aspr.  par.  dkparticip.  adj.: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  (See  the  verb.) 

2.  Bot.:  Floating  under  water,  as  Confervas. 

C  •  As  subst. :  The  act  or  art  of  sustaining  and  pro¬ 
pelling  the  body  in  water. 

If  The  human  body,  when  the  lungs  are  inflated,  is 
slightly  lighter  than  an  equal  volume  of  fresh  water, 
and  consequently  floats  on  the  surface.  It  does  so 
yet  more  easily  on  salt  water,  which  is  heavier  than 
fresh.  But,  in  floating,  the  head  tends  to  sink.  The 
art  of  swimming  in  man  is  the  art  of  keeping  the 
head  above  water  and  the  lungs  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble  inflated.  To  raise  the  head  above  water,  tts 
rest  of  the  body  must  as  much  as  possible  be  ket 
below  it ;  and  when  a  person  unable  to  swim,  fa| 
ing  into  deep  water,  instinctively  raises  his  arm 
above  the  surface,  his  head  simultaneously  sinks. 
Movement  forward  in  swimming  is  produced  by  the 
flexion  and  abduction  of  the  arms  and  by  the  exten¬ 
sion  and  adduction  of  the  legs.  Quadrupeds  swim 
easily,  their  head  being  so  placed  as  to  remain 
naturally  above  water. 

swimming-bath,  s.  A  bath  large  enough  for  per¬ 
sons  to  swim  in. 
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swimming-bell,  s. 

ZoOl.:  The  same  as  Nectocalyx  (q.  v.). 
swimming-belt,  s.  An  air-inflated  belt  worn 
round  the  person  as  a  support  in  the  water, 
swimming-birds,  s.  pi. 

Ornith. :  The  same  as  Natatores  (q.  v.). 
swimming-bladder,  s. 

Comp.  Anat. :  The  swim-bladder  or  air-bladder  of 
Fishes  ;  a  hollow  sac,  formed  of  several  tunics,  con¬ 
taining  gas,  situated  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  but 
outside  the  peritoneal  sac,  entirely  closed  or  com¬ 
municating  by  a  duct  with  the  intestinal  tract. 
The  special  function  of  the  swimming-bladder  is  to 
alter  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fish,  or  to  change 
the  center  of  gravity.  It  is  absentin  the  Leptocar- 
dii,  Cyclostomata,  Chondropterygii,  and  Holoceph- 
ala,  but  occurs  in  all  the  Ganoidei,  in  one  sub-order 
of  which  (Dipnoi)  it  possesses  anatomical  charac¬ 
ters,  and  assumes,  to  some  extent,  the  functions  of 
a  lung;  in  the  genus  Ceratodus,  the  swimming- 
bladder,  though  a  single  cavityj  has  symmetrically 
arranged  internal  pouches,  while  in  the  other  gen¬ 
era  of  the  sub-order  (Lepidosiren  and  Protopterus) 
it  is  laterally  halved,  is  supplied  with  venous 
blood  by  a  true  pulmonary  artery,  and  by  its  cellu¬ 
lar  structure  closely  approaches  the  lungs  of  a 
reptile. 

swimming- crab,  s. 

ZoOl.  (pi.) :  Crabs  having  their  hind  pair  of  feet 
especially  modified  for  swimming,  spec,  the  genus 
Portunus  (q.  v.). 

swimming-herb,  s. 

Bot.:  Lemna  minor.  (Britten  dt Holland.) 
swimming-pond,  s.  An  artificial  pond  in  which 
swimming  is  learned  or  practiced.  It  is  generally 
constructed  with  a  sloping  bottom. 

swimming-stone,  s.  A  light,  spongy  kind  of 
quartz. 

swimming-tub,  s. 

Calico-print. :  A  tank  of  colors,  with  a  floating 
diaphragm  of  fabric,  on  which  a  block  is  laid  to 
color  its  surface.  Also  used  in  making  paper-hang¬ 
ings. 

swlm-mlng  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Swim  (2), 
verb.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  A  dizziness  or  giddiness  ;  vertigo. 

“It  is  good  for  the  swimming  and  dizziness  of  the 
braine.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny. 

swim -min g-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  swimming  (1) ;  -ly.] 
In  an  easy,  gliding  manner,  like  one  swimming ; 
hence,  smoothly,  without  obstruction,  with  perfect 
success. 

“Now  we  have  broken  the  ice,  we  shall  go  on  swim¬ 
mingly.” — Search:  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xxiii. 

swlm-mlng-ness,  s.  [Eng.  swimming  (2) ;  -ness.] 
The  state  of  swimming ;  an  appearance  of  swim¬ 
ming  ;  as,  a  swimmingness  in  the  eyes. 

♦swlnck,  s.  &  v.  [Swine.] 

swin  -die,  verb  trans.  [Swindler.]  To  cheat;  to 
defraud  grossly  or  deliberately. 

“In  a  figurative  sense  the  German  schwindel  is  applied 
to  dealings  in  which  the  parties  seem  to  have  lost  their 
head,  as  we  say,  to  have  become  dizzy  over  unfounded  or 
unreasonable  prospects  of  gain.  The  word  may  be  trans¬ 
lated  madness,  delusion.  Then,  in  a  factitive  sense, 
schwindeler,  one  who  induces  delusions  in  others.  ‘Ein- 
em  etwas  abschwindeln,’  to  get  something  out  of  another 
by  inducing  delusions ;  to  swindle  him  out  of  something.” 
— Wedgwood:  Diet,  of  Eng.  Etym. 

swin -die,  s.  [Swindle,  v.]  The  act  or  process 
of  swindling ;  a  fraudulent  scheme  devised  to  cheat 
persons  out  of  money,  &c.,  by  imposition  or  delib¬ 
erate  artifice  ;  a  gross  fraud  or  imposition. 

♦swln-dle-a-ble,  adject.  [Eng .swindle;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  swindled. 

“I  look  easily  swindledble.” — M.  Collins:  Thoughts  in  My 
Garden,  i.  283. 

swin-dler,  s.  [Ger.  schwindler=an  extravagant 
projector,  a  swindler,  from  schwindeln= to  be  dizzy, 
to  cheat . ;  schwindel= dizziness  ;  schwinden— to  de¬ 
cay,  to  sink,  to  fail ;  cogn.  with  A.  S.  swindan  (p.  t. 
sivand)  =to  languish.]  One  who  swindles ;  one  who 
defrauds  others  by  deliberate  artifice  ;  an  habitual 
jheat,  a  rogue. 

“Bedloe,  a  noted  swindler,  followed.” — Macaulay.-  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

♦swin  -dler-Jr,  s.  [Eng.  swindler;  -y.]  Swindling, 
roguery. 

“  Swindlery  and  blackguardism.” — Carlyle:  French  Revo¬ 
lution,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

swine,  *swin,  *swyne,  s.  [A.  S.  swin  (sing.  & 
plur.)  cogn.  with  Dut.  zwijn=  a  swine,  a  hog;  Icel. 
swin  (sing.  &  plur.);  Dan.  sviln;  Sw.  svin;  O.H. 
Ger.  swin;  Goth,  swein;  Ger.  schwein ;  Russ. 


swing 

svineya—a  swine,  svinka=&  pig,  svinina = pork ;  Lat. 
sws=a  sow,  .stMrm.s‘=  belonging  to  swine,  swinish. 
Swine  is  used  both  as  a  singular  and  a  plural  noun.l 

1.  Lit. :  Any  individual  of  the  family  Suidee,  and 
particularly  of  the  genus  Sus  (q.  v.) ;  a  pig,  a  hog 
(q.v.). 

2.  Fig. :  A  low,  mean,  filthy  person. 

swine-arnut,  s. 

Bot. :  Arrhenatherum  avenaceum. 

swine-bread,  s.  A  kind  of  plant ;  truffle, 
swine-carse,  s. 

Bot. :  Polygonum  aviculare. 
swine-case,  swine-coat,  *swine-cot,  ♦swine- 
cote,  *swyyne-kote,  *swine-crue,  s.  A  pen  for 
swine ;  a  hog-sty. 

swine-drunk,  a.  In  a  beastly  state  of  intoxica¬ 
tion. 

“He  will  be  swine-drunk." — Shakesp.:  All’s  Well  that 
Ends  Well,  iv.  3. 

swine-fever,  s. 

Animal  Pathology:  A  specific,  contagious,  and 
infectious  fever,  affecting  the  pig ;  associated  with 
local  disease  of  the  lungs,  the  lymphatic  glands, 
and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  digestive  canal, 
and  caused  by  the  growth  and  multiplication  of  a 
microscopic  fungus  in  the  blood.  Its  existence  was 
first  detected  in  England  in  1862.  (Prof.  Brown: 
Report  on  Swine  Fever,  1886.) 
swine-grass,  swine’s  grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Polygonum  aviculare. 
swine-oat,  s. 

Bot.  <&  Agric. :  Avena  nuda,  wild  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe  and  cultivated  in  Austria.  It  is  not 
much  esteemed  for  human  food,  but  is  sometimes 
given  to  swine. 

swine-pipe,  s.  The  Redwing  Thrush,  Turdus 
iliacus.  (Prov.) 

swine-pox,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  form,  possibly,  of  modified  small-pox, 
in  which  the  development  of  the  pock  is  incomplete. 
It  is  the  varicella  globularis  of  Willan,  and  is  popu¬ 
larly  known  as  the  hives, 
swine-stone,  s.  [Stink-stone.] 
swine-sty,  s.  A  sty  or  pen  for  swine, 
fswine-tang,  s. 

Bot. :  Fucus  vesicutosus. 
swine-thistle,  s. 

Bot.:  Sonchus oleraceus.  [Sowthistle.] 

swine’s  bane,  s. 

Bot. :  Chenopodium  rubrum.  [Sowbane.] 

swine’s  cress,  s. 

Bot. :  Senebiera  coronopus,  called  also  Coronopus 
ruellii.  So  named  because  it  is  a  cress  good  only 
for  swine. 

♦swine’s  feather,  s.  A  small  spear,  about  six 
inches  long  (called  also  a  Hog’s  Bristle),  and 
formerly  used  as  a  bayonet.  The  name  was  after¬ 
ward  applied,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  to  a  simi¬ 
lar  spear  fitted  into  the  musket-rest  in  order  to 
render  it  a  defense  against  cavalry, 
swine’s  snout,  s. 

Bot. :  Taraxacum  dens-leonis.  So  called  from  the 
form  of  its  receptacle. 

swine’s  succory,  s. 

Botany  :  The  genus  Arnoseris,  sometimes  merged 
in  Lapsana ;  spec.  Arnoseris  or  Lapsana  pusilla, 
called  also  Hyoseris  minima ,  a  composite  with 
small  yellow  flowers  growing  in  cornfields  on  grav¬ 
elly  soil. 

swine  -herd,  *swine-heard,  *swyne-herd,  s. 

[Eng.  swine,  and  herd.]  A  keeper  of  swine. 

“A  swineheard  meeting  him  by  chance 
And  pitying  his  estate.” 

Warner:  Albions  England,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xx. 

♦swine  -herd-ship,  *swine  -heard-shlp,  subst. 
[En g.  swineherd;  -ship.]  The  office  or  position  of 
a  swineherd. 

“  An  vnder  swineheardship  did  seme, 

He  sought  not  to  be  chiefe.”  ? 

Warner:  Albions  England,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xx. 

*swln-er-y,  subst.  [Eng.  swine;  -ry.]  A  place 
where  swine  are  kept ;  a  piggery. 

“  Windsor-Park  so  glorious  made  a  swinery 

Wolcott:  Peter  Pindar ,  p.  216. 
♦swine -ward,  *swin-ward,  s.  [English  swine, 
and  ward.]  A  keeper  of  swine ;  a  swineherd. 

“  Neere  to  the  May-pole  on  the  way 
This  sluggish  swinward  met  me.” 

Browne:  Shepherd’s  Pipe,  eel.  2. 
swlhg,  *swinge,  *swynge  (pa.  t.swang,  *swong, 
swung,  pa.  par.  swung),  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  swingan 
(pa.  t.  swung,  pa.  par.  swungen)  =  to  scourge,  to  fly, 
to  flap  with  the  wings;  cogn.  with  Sw.  svinga=to 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  car,  rfile,  full;  Xrf,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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swinishly 


swing,  to  whirl ;  Danish  svinge ;  German  schwingen. 
Swing  is  a  nasalized  form  from  sway  (q.  v.).l 
[Swinge.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  move  to  and  fro,  as  a  body  suspended  in  the 
air ;  to  wave,  to  oscillate,  to  vibrate. 

“  I  tried  if  a  pendulum  would  swing  faster,  or  continue 
swinging  longer  in  our  receiver,  in  case  of  exsuction  of 
the  air  than  otherwise.” — Boyle. 

2.  To  practice  swinging;  to  fly  backward  and 
forward  on  a  suspended  rope. 

“  Some  set  up  swings  in  the  streets,  and  get  money  of 
those  who  will  swing  in  them. — Dampier:  Voyages  (an. 
1688). 

3.  To  be  hanged.  (Coll oq.  or  slang.) 

“If  I’m  caught  I  shall  swing.” — Dickens:  Sketches  by 
Boz;  Drunkard’ s  Qrave. 

4.  To  turn  or  move  sharply  in  a  curved  or  circular 
direction.  (Usually  with  round.) 

“  A  large  body  of  men  were  at  work  at  the  capstan, 
when,  through  some  accident,  it  swung  round.” — London 
DaVy  Chronicle. 

5.  To  pass  backward  and  forward  ;  to  reScho,  to 
be  returned. 

“  From  tower  to  tower  the  warders  call : 

The  sound  swings  over  land  and  sea, 

And  marks  a  watchful  enemy.” 

Scott .  Lord  of  the  Isles,  v.  19. 

6.  To  deviate  or  incline  to  one  side;  to  make  a 
sweep.  (Usually  with  round.) 

“Leaving  the  Firs  from  the  Lark  Hill  side,  the  fox 
quickly  swung  round  to  Marsh  Break.” — Field,  Dec.  6,  1884. 

II.  Naut. :  To  move  or  float  round  with  the  wind 
or  tide,  as  a  ship  riding  at  a  single  anchor. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  move  to  and  fro  or  oscillate ;  to 
make  to  vibrate  or  wave,  as  a  body  suspended  in 
the  air. 

“The  boy  who  wished  to  be  a  king  that  he  might  have 
an  officer  appointed  to  swing  him  all  day  long  upon  a 

ate,  took  his  resolution  upon  the  remembrance  of  what 

ad  given  him  pleasure.” — Search:  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i., 
pt.  ii. ,  ch.  xxii. 

2.  To  whirl  round  in  the  air ;  to  wave,  to  brandish. 

“His  sword  .  .  . 

He  swung  about  his  head.” 

Shakesp.  ■  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 

3.  To  pack,  as  herrings,  in  casks  or  barrels. 
(Prov.) 

If  To  swing  a  ship : 

Naut. :  To  bring  the  ship’s  head  to  each  point  of 
the  compass,  in  order  to  correct  the  compass  by 
ascertaining  the  amount  of  local  deviation. 

swing,  *swinge  (1),  *swynge,  s.  [Swing,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  act  or  state  of  swinging;  a  waving  or 
oscillating  motion  of  a  thing  suspended  and  hanging 
loose ;  motion  backward  and  forward  or  from  one 
side  to  the  other;  oscillation. 

“They  say  that  a  goddess,  having  a  lump  or  mass  of 
earth  suspended  in  a  cord,  gave  it  a  swing,  and  scattered 
about  pieces  of  land,  thus  constituting  Otaheite  and  the 
neighboring  islands.” — Cook.  Third  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ix. 

(2)  A  line,  cord,  rope,  &c.,  suspended  and  hanging 
loose,  on  which  anything  may  swing  or  oscillate; 
specif.,  an  apparatus  consisting  of  a  rope  or  cord, 
having  a  seat  suspended  in  the  loop,  the  two  ends 
of  the  rope  or  cord  being  attached  overhead. 

2.  Figuratively :  . 

*(1)  Influence  or  power  of  a  body  to  which  is 

given  a  swaying  motion. 

“The  ram  that  batters  down  the  wall, 

For  the  great  swing  and  rudeness  of  his  poise, 

They  place  before  his  hand  that  made  the  engine.” 

Shakesp.:  Ty'Oilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 

*(2)  Influence,  power. 

“They  bear  the  swinge  in  common  affayres.” — Win¬ 
chester.  On  True  Obedience  (To  the  Reader). 

(3)  Free  course ;  abandonment  to  any  motive ; 
unrestrained  liberty  or  license. 

“A  man  has  perhaps  for  a  longtime  took  the  full  swing 
of  his  voluptuous  humor,  wallowed  in  all  the  pleasures  of 
sensuality.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  1. 

*(4)  Unrestrained  tendency  ;  natural  bent  or  incli¬ 
nation. 

“Where  the  swing  goeth,  there  follow,  fawn,  flatter, 
laugh,  and  lie  lustily  at  other  men’s  liking.”— Ascham- 
Schoolmaster. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Lathe:  The  distance  from  the  head-center  of  a 
lathe  to  the  bed  or  ways,  or  to  the  rest.  The  swing 
determines  the  diametric  size  of  the  object  which  is 
capable  of  being  turned  in  the  lathe;  anything 
larger  would  interfere  with  the  bed.  This  limit  is 


called  the  swing  of  the  bed.  The  swing  of  the  rest 
is  the  size  which  will  rotate  above  the  rest,  which 
lies  upon  the  bed. 

2.  Vehicles:  The  tip  outward  from  the  vehicle  of 
the  top  of  a  wheel. 

IT  In  full  swing :  In  full  operation  or  working. 

“Building  operations  and  railway  extensions  are  in 
full  swing.” — London  Weekly  Echo. 

swing-beam,  s.  / 

1.  Railway  Eng. :  A  cross-piece  suspended  from 
the  truck,  and  sustaining  the  body  of  the  carriage, 
so  that  it  may  have  independent  lateral  motion. 

2.  Carp. :  A  cross-beam  supporting  an  over-head 
mow  in  a  barn. 

swing-boat,  subst.  A  boat-shaped  carriage  slung 
from  a  frame,  in  which  young  persons  swing  for 
amusement  at  fairs,  &c. 

swing-bridge,  s.  A  swivel-bridge,  spanning  a 
canal  or  dock-entrance,  and  opening  horizontally  to 
allow  a  vessel  to  pass.  The  swing-bridge  is  balanced, 


Swing-bridge. 

1.  Section  in  position.  2.  Section  landed  on  side 
of  dock. 

and  rotates  in  a  horizontal  plane.  It  is  usually  in 
two  sections,  each  of  which,  when  opened,  is  landed 
on  its  own  side  of  the  dock,  the  extended  ends  of 
the  two  meeting  in  the  middle  when  brought  into 
line,  thus  forming  a  bridge. 

swing-clear,  s.  A  kind  of  loose  gown  worn  by 
women. 

swing-jack,  s.  A  jack  for  replacing  railway- 
carriages  on  the  metals ;  the  bottom  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  is  a  cylindrical  segment,  and  has  a  toe 
working  in  a  slot  in  the  base  of  the  jack.  Two  are 
used,  and  the  carriage  being  lifted  while  the 
standards  are  vertical,  the  latter  are  canted  to  or 
swung  over,  bringing  the  wheels  of  the  carriage  in 
line  with  the  rails. 

swing-knife,  s.  A  wooden  sword  18  to  24  inches 
long,  and  8  to  10  inches  broad,  used  to  scrape  the 
woody  portion  from  flax,  a  handful  of  which  hangs 
over  a  groove  in  a  standing-board  known  as  the 
swing-stock, 
swing-pan,  s. 

Sugar-making :  A  hinged  sugar-pan  with  a  spout, 
swing-plow,  s. 

1.  A  turn-wrest  plow. 

2.  A  plow  without  a  gauge-wheel, 
swing-press,  s.  A  form  of  baling  press  in  which 

the  box  is  suspended  from  above  by  a  screw  on 
which  it  winds  as  it  is  rotated. 

swing-saw,  swinging-saw,  s.  A  buzz-saw  hung 
on  a  pivot,  so  that  it  may  be  swung  down  to  cut  on 
blocks,  which,  by  reason  of  their  weight  or  shape, 
cannot  be  conveniently  fed  to  the  saw. 

swing-station,  s.  Under  the  old  regime  of  over¬ 
land  stage-coach  travel  in  the  Western  States,  a 
station  at  which  the  horses  of  the  coach  were 
changed. 

swing-stock,  s.  [Swing-knife.] 
swing-tool,  s. 

Mach. :  A  holder  which  swings  on  Horizontal 
centers,  so  as  to  yield  to  unequal  pressure  and  keep 
the  plate  flat  against  the  face  of  the  file. 

swing-tree,  s. 

1.  A  vibrating-beam,  as  a  working-beam. 

2.  A  swingle-tree  (q.  v.). 
swing-wheel,  s. 

Horol. :  The  balance  wheel  of  a  watch, 
swinge  (1),  *swlndge,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  swenp** 
shake;  causal  of  swingan=  to  swing  (q.  v.).jf 
1.  To  beat  soundly;  to  thrash,  to  whip,  to  chas¬ 
tise. 

“  And  that  baggage,  Beatrix,  how  I  would  swinge  her  if 
I  had  her  here.” — Dryden:  Evening’s  Love,  v. 

*2.  To  move  as  a  lash ;  to  lash. 

“The  old  dragon  under  ground  .  .  . 

Swindges  the  scaly  horrour  of  his  folded  tail.” 

Milton:  The  Hymn,  172 

♦swinge  (2),  v.  t.  [Singe.] 

♦swinge  (1),  s.  [Swinge.] 

1.  A  sweep,  as  anything  in  motion. 

“The  shallow  water  doth  her  force  infringe, 

And  renders  vain  her  tail’s  impetuous  swinge.” 

Waller:  Battle  of  the  Summer  Islands,  152. 

2.  Sway,  power,  influence. 

“  Many  thence  hardly  would  admit  God  to  be  concerned 
in  them,  but  supposed  him  to  commit  their  conduct  to  a 
fatal  swindge,  or  a  casual  fluctuation  of  obvious  causes.” — 
Barrow:  Sermons,  ser.  23. 


3.  Unrestrained  liberty  ;  freedom ;  free  use. 

“He  must  give  place  for  pace  and  free  swinge  of  his 
feet.” — Chapman:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xiii. 

♦swinge-buckler,  *swindge-buckler,  subst.  A 
bully,  a  swash-buckler. 

“You  had  not  four  such  swinge-bucklers  in  all  the  ions 
of  court  again.  Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  2. 

swinge  (2) ,  s.  [Singe,  a.] 
swinge -Ing,  a.  [Swinging  (2).] 
swlng'-el,  s.  [Eng.  swing,  s. ;  _ dim.  suff.  -el.]  The 
swinging  piece  of  a  flail ;  the  swipel. 

swlng  -er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  swing,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
swings. 

“These  [familiar  romps],  Mr.  Spectator,  are  the  swing¬ 
ers.  They  get  on  ropes,  as  you  must  have  seen  the  chij. 
dren,  and  are  swung  by  their  male  visitants.” — Steeles 

Spectator,  No.  492. 

*swlng-er  (2),  s.  [Eng. swing (e),  s. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  swinges. 

2.  Any  very  great  or  surprising  recital;  a  lie,  a 
ouncer. 

“  How  will  he  rap  out  presently  half  a  dozen  swingers, 
to  get  off  cleverly.” — Echard:  Obs.  on  the  Ans.  to  the  Cont. 
Cl.,  p.  159. 

swing'-lng  (1  ),pr.  par.  &  a.  [Swing,  v.] 
swinging-boom,  s. 

Naut. :  The  span  which  distends  the  foot  of  a  lower 
studding-sail. 

swinging-saw,  s.  [Swing-saw.] 
swlng'-Ing  (2),  *swlndg'-Ing,  *swlnge -Dig, 

pr.  par.  &  a.  [Swinge  (1),  v.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Very  great;  huge,  astonishing,  sui> 
prising. 

“A  good  swingeing  agitation  against  the  House  of 
Lords.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

swlng'-Ing-ly,  adv.  [English  swinging  (2) ;  -ly.] 
Vastly,  hugely,  greatly. 

“  Yours  were  but  little  vanities;  but  I  have  sinn’d  swing- 
ingly  against  my  vow.” — Dryden:  Assignation,  iii.  3. 

♦Swing  -l§m,  s.  [Seedef.]  The  practice  of  send¬ 
ing  threatening  letters  to  farmers,  landed  proprie¬ 
tors,  &c.,  commanding  them  to  give  up  the  use  of 
thrashing-machines,  pay  higher  wages,  and  the 
like,  threatening  the  destruction  of  property  if  the 
demands  were  not  complied  with.  Such  letters 
were  common  from  1830  to  1833,  and  were  signed 
Swing  or  Captain  Swing. 

♦swln-gle  (1),  v.  i.  [Eng.  swing;  frequent.  suffc 
-le.] 

1.  To  dangle,  to  hang,  to  swing. 

2.  To  swing  for  pleasure. 

swln-gle  (2),  v.  t.  [Eng.  swinge;  frequent,  suff. 
•le.] 

1.  To  beat,  to  scutch  or  clean,  as  flax,  by  beating 
it  with  a  wooden  instrument  resembling  a  large 
knife. 

2.  To  cut  off  the  tops,  without  pulling  up  the 
roots,  as  weeds. 

swln  -gle,  s.  [Swingle  (2) ,  v.] 

1.  The  effective  end-piece  of  a  flail ;  a  swiple. 

2.  An  instrument,  like  a  sword,  for  beating  flax ; 
hence  the  terms,  Swingling-knife,  Swingling-staff, 
Swingling-wand. 

3.  The  wooden  spoke  of  the  wire-drawing  barrel, 
or  the  roller  of  a  plate-press. 

swingle-bar,  s.  A  Swingle-tree  (q.  v.). 
swingle-staff,  swingling-staff,  swingling- 
knife,  swingling-wand,  s.  Different  names  for 
an  instrument  formerly  used  for  beating  flax  or 
hemp,  in  order  to  separate  the  shives  or  woody 
parts  from  the  fiber;  a  scutcher.  The  process  is 
now  generally  carried  out  by  machinery. 

swingle-tail,  subsi.  A  popular  name  for  the 
<fhresher  shark.  Alopius  vulpes. 

SWingle-tree,  s.  The  bar  to  which  the  ends  of  a 
Arse’s  traces  are  attached, 
swingle-wand,  s.  A  swingle-staff  (q.  v.). 
swln'-gllng,  pr.  par  or  a.  [Swingle  (2),  v.] 
swingling-machine,  subst.  A  machine  for  swin¬ 
gling  flax. 

swingling-staff,  swingling-knife,  swingling- 
wand,  s.  [Swingle-staff.] 
swingling-tow,  subst.  The  coarse  part  of  flax, 
removed  by  the  swingle  or  scutcher, 
swln  -Ish,  a.  [Eng.  swin(e) ;  -ish.]  Pertaining 
o  or  befitting  swine ;  resembling  swine ;  gross, 
br-utal,  hoggish,  filthy. 

“When  in  swinish  sleep  their  drenched  natures  lie.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth ,  i.  7. 

swln'-lsh-ljf,  *swyn-ishr-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  swin¬ 
ish; -ly.)  In  a  swinish,  brutal,  or  filthy  manner; 
like  a  swine. 

“Nor  yet  bene  thankfull  vnto  God  for  such  an  heauenly 
gift,  but  rather  swynishly  troden  it  vnder  thy  feete.” — 
Bale:  Image,  pt.  i.,  fob  40. 


bfiil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-ciam  -tian  =  shan-  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


swinishness 
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swizzle 


swln'-lsh-ness,  s.  [Eng.  swinish ;  - ness .]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  swinish ;  filthiness. 

Wink,  *swinke,  *swynke,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S. 

ewi  ncan.) 

A.  Intrans. :  To  labor,  to  toil,  to  drudge. 

“Riches,  renown,  and  principality, 

For  which  men  swink  and  sweat  incessantly.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  8. 

B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  toil  or  drudge ;  to  over¬ 
labor  ;  to  tire  or  exhaust  with  labor. 

“And  the  swink’ d  hedger  at  his  supper  sat.” 

Milton:  Comus,  291. 

swink,  *swinck,  *swincke,  *swinke,  s.  [Swink, 
V.]  Labor,  toil,  drudgery. 

“Up,  lither  lad,  thou  reck’st  much  of  thy  swinke, 

When  swinke  ne  swat  thou  shouldst,  ne  reck  for 
fame.”  Browne:  Yonge  Willie  and  Old  Wemock. 

*swlnk’-er,  s.  [Eng.  swink,  v. ;  -or.]  A  laborer, 
a  worker. 

“  A  true  swinker,  and  a  good  was  he, 

Living  in  pees  and  partite  charitee.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  Prol.  533. 

swipe  (l),s.  [A.  S.  swipe.]  The  same  as  Sw ape 

(q.  v.). 

“A  swipe,  or  engine  to  draw  up  water.” — Potter:  Antiq. 
Greece,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xvi. 

swipe  (2),  s.  [Icel.  svipr.)  A  hard  or  strong 
blow,  especially  in  cricket  or  golf  slang. 

“In  driving  for  Tel-el-Kebir,  Kirk  had  a  long  swipe  off 
the  tee.” — Field,  Sept.  4,  1886. 

swipe,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Swipe  (2),  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  hit  out  with  great  force ;  to  de¬ 
liver  a  hard  blow  or  knock,  especially  in  cricket  or 
golf  slang. 

“The  first  ball  of  the  over,  Jack  steps  out  and  meets, 
swiping  with  all  his  force.”— Hughes:  Tom  Brown's  School - 
days,  pt.  ii.,.„ch.  viii. 

*B,  Trans. :  To  hit,  to  knock,  to  strike. 

“ Swipte  hire  of  that  heaved.” 

Legend  of  St.  Katherine,  2,485. 
swlp'-er,  s.  [Eng.  svnp(e),  v. ;  -er. ]  One  who 
swipes,  especially  a  hard  hitter  in  cricket  or  golf. 

“Jack  Raggles,  the  long-stop,  toughest  and  burliest  of 
boys,  commonly  called  Swiper  Jack.” — Hughes:  Tom 
Brown’s  School-days,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  viii. 

swlpe§,  swype§,  s.  pi.  [Dan.  smp=thin  and 
tasteless  beer,  swipes.]  Thin,  washy  beer;  small 
beer.  (Slang.) 

swlp-ejf,  a.  [Swipes.]  Intoxicated.  (Slang.) 
"He’s  only  a  little  swipey,  you  know.” — Dickens:  Martin 
Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xxviii. 

swlp  -le  (le  as  el),  s.  [Eng.  swipe,  v. ;  guff.  -Ze.] 
The  same  as  Swingel  (q.  v.). 

swlp-per,  a.  [Icel.  svipal,  shipttZZ=agile ;  svipe 
=to  move  quickly.  Akin  to  sweep  and  swoop.] 
Nimble,  active,  quick.  (Prov.) 

swire,  *swyre,  s.  [A.  S .  swlra,  styeora,  swiora ; 
Icel.  sviri.) 

*1.  The  neck. 

2.  The  declination  of  a  mountain  or  hill  near  the 
summit ;  a  hollow  between  two  hills, 
swirl,  v.  i.  [Norw.  svirla— to  whirl.] 

1.  To  form  eddies ;  to  whirl  in  eddies. 

“Bonnie  Blackwater,  .  . 

Roaring  and  brawling  and  swirling  with  glee.” 

Blackie:  Lays  of  Highlands  and  Islands,  p.  198. 

2.  To  whirl  about ;  to  move  rapidly. 

“  The  fish  are  swirling  at  your  fly,  as  an  oar-blade  swirls 
In  a  boat-race.” — C.  Kingsley:  Water-babies,  p.  120. 

swirl,  subst.  [Swiel,  v.]  A  whirling  motion ;  a 
gyration,  a  curve ;  an  eddying  pool,  an  eddy ;  a 
twist  or  contortion  in  wood. 

"She’ll  never  see  the  Martinmas  wind  gar  them  dance 
in  swirls  like  the  fairy  rings.” — Scott:  Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor,  ch.  xxxiv. 

swlrl'-le,  o.  [Eng.  swirl,  s. ;  -ie  —  -j/.]  (Scotch.) 

1.  Knaggy;  full  of  knots. 

“He  takes  a  swirlie  auld  moss-oak, 

For  some  black,  grouBome  carlin.” 

Burns:  Halloween. 

2.  Full  of  contortions  or  twists ;  entangled ;  as, 
Bwirlie  grass. 

swish,  v.  t.  [From  the  sound.] 

1.  To  flourish,  to  brandish. 

“And  backward  and  forward  he  swished  his  long  tail, 

As  a  gentleman  swishes  his  cane.” 

Coleridge:  The  Devil’s  Thoughts. 

2.  To  flog,  to  beat,  to  lash.  (Slang.) 

“He  has  been  known  to  argue  with  the  head-master  as 
to  whether  he  ought  to  be  swished.” — M.  Collins:  Thoughts 
in  my  Garden,  ii.  22. 

Swiss,  a.  &  s.  [See  the  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Switzerland  or  its 
inhabitants. 


B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Switzerland;  a 
Switzer ;  applied  specif,  to  the  beadles  in  Roman 
Catholic  churches  in  France,  from  the  fact  that 
when  Napoleon  reopened  the  churches  after  the 
Revolution,  many  of  the  disbanded  Swiss  guards 
found  employment  as  beadles. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Swiss. 

Swiss-muslin,  s. 

Fabric  :  A  fine,  open,  transparent  muslin, 
swltqh,  *swl9h,  s.  [O.  Dut.  swick;  Norw.  svige, 
sveg ;  Icel.  sveigr,  svigi.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  small  flexible  twig  or  rod. 

“With  two  spurs  or  one,  and  no  great  matter  which, 
Boots  bought,  or  boots  borrow’d,  a  whip  or  a  switch.” 

Cowper:  The  Cantab.  (Trans.) 

2.  A  queue  of  false  hair,  or  of  some  substance 
made  to  resemble  hair,  fastened  together  at  one 
end,  and  worn  by  ladies. 

3.  A  key  on  a  gas-burner  to  regulate  the  amount 
of  gas  passing,  and,  consequently,  the  light. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bail.:  The  movable  rails  which  connect  one 
line  of  track  with  another.  Switches  are  known  as 
stub-switches  and  split-switches.  In  the  stub- 
switch  the  switch-rail  has  square  butted  ends.  In 
the  split-switch  the  switch-rail  is  pointed,  and  some¬ 
what  automatic.  Switches  and  signals  are  said  to 
be  connected  when  they  are  simply  coupled  together 
and  have  a  pari  passu  motion ;  they  are  said  to  be 
interlocked  when  the  movement  of  a  signal  to 
safety  cannot  be  commenced  until  after  the  neces¬ 
sary  movement  of  the  switches  has  been  completed, 
and  also  the  movement  of  the  switches  cannot  be 
commenced  until  after  all  the  signals  concerned  by 
them  have  been  set  to  danger.  (Rapier:  Railway 
Signals,  p.  23.) 

2.  Teleg.:  A  device  for  connecting  one  circuit  with 
another,  or  for  dividing  a  circuit  into  two  parts,  or, 
in  short,  for  altering  any  of  the  connections  of  a 
line  or  circuit.  The  ordinary  ground  or  lever 
switch  is  a  small  metallic  strip  pivoted  at  one  end, 
the  pivot  being  connected  by  a  wire  to  one  portion 
of  an  electrical  circuit.  The  other  end  of  the  strap 
can  be  turned  to  rest  on  an  anvil  or  bed  connected 
with  the  line  desired  to  be  brought  into  circuit. 

switch-back,  adj.  A  term  applied  to  a  form  of 
railway,  consisting  of  alternate  descending  and 
ascending  inclines.  The  momentum  acquired  in  the 
descent  takes  the  carriages  up  the  opposite  incline, 
over  the  summit  to  the  next  downward  slope,  and 
so  on. 

switch-board,  s. 

Teleg. ;  An  aggregation  of  switches  upon  one  base, 
so  that  any  instrument  in  an  office  may  be  con¬ 
nected  with  any  wire  or  any  battery,  or  cut  out  alto¬ 
gether. 

2.  Elect. :  A  board  provided  with  a  switch  or 
switches  for  opening,  closing,  or  interchanging  elec¬ 
tric  currents  connected  therewith. 

switch-lantern,  s.  A  lantern  on  the  lever  of  a 
railway-switch,  to  indicate  the  condition  of  the 
switch  either  by  its  position  or  by  the  display  of  a 
colored  light. 

swlt$h,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Switch,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. ;  To  lash,  to  beat,  to  flog. 

“  Thy  right  horse  then  switching.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Hiad,  xxiiL 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Rail. :  To  transfer  by  a  switch ;  to  shunt  from 
one  set  of  rails  to  another. 

2.  Teleg.:  To  shift  to  another  circuit. 

‘‘Switch  on  an  electric  current,  by  the  action  of  whioh 
all  these  bells  will  be  simultaneously  set  ringing.” — Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Telegraph. 

*B.  Intrans. .  To  walk  with  a  jerk. 
swlt9h  -el,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  beverage  made 
of  molasses  and  water. 
swlt9h'-lng,  s.  [Switch,  s.] 

1.  The  act  of  beating  with  a  switch ;  a  beating. 

2.  The  act  of  shunting. 

3.  The  act  of  cutting  off  the  one  year’s  growth 
which  protrudes  from  the  sides  of  hedges. 

switching-bill,  s.  An  instrument  used  in  pruning 

hedges. 

switching-engine,  s.  A  yard-engine,  or  donkey- 
engine,  used  about  a  railway  station  for  making  up 
trains  or  moving  engines  which  have  not  steam  up. 

swlt9h  -man,  s.  [Englislis«n'fc7i.,s.,andTOan.]  A 
man  who  has  charge  of  the  switches  on  a  railway  ; 
a  pointsman. 

*swlt9h'-y,  a.  [Eng.  switch ;  -y .]  Whisking. 

“Her  switchy  tail.” — Combe:  Dr.  Syntax,  i.  20. 


*swlth,  *s withe,  a.,  adv.  &  inter] .  [A  S.  swidh, 
swydh=stvong ;  Icel.  svidhr;  O.  Low  Ger.  su£77i.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Strong. 

2.  Quick,  speedy. 

B.  As  adverb  : 

1.  Strongly,  much,  greatly. 

2.  Quickly,  fast.  (Metrical  Homilies,  p.  39.) 

C.  As  inter j. :  Get  away  I  begone  1  off  1  (Scotch.) 

“  Swith  to  the  Laigh  Kirk,  ane  an’  a’. 

An’  there  tak  up  your  stations.” 

Burns:  The  Ordination. 

swlth'-er,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Doubt,  hesita¬ 
tion,  perplexity.  (Scotch.) 

“She’s  been  in  a  swither  about  the  jocolate  this  morn¬ 
ing.” — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxxvi. 

swlth'-er,  v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  (Scotch.) 

1.  To  emit  a  whirring  sound ;  to  whiz. 

2.  To  doubt,  to  hesitate. 

Swltz'-er,  s.  [See  def.]  A  native  of  Switzerland; 
a  Swiss;  specifically,  in  history,  one  of  a  hired 
body-guard  attendant  on  a  king. 

“Here  behold 

A  noble  race,  the  Switzers,  and  their  land.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 
*swlve,  *swyve,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  sivifan ;  Icel.  svifa ; 
O.  Fris.  swiva=  to  shake.]  To  copulate  with;  to 
have  sexual  intercourse  with. 

“Yon  wenche  wol  I  swive.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,178. 

swlv'-el,  *swiv-ell,  s.  [A.  S.  swifan=to  shake, 
to  move  quickly ;  cf.  Icel.  sveifla= to  swing  or  spin 
in  a  circle,  like  a  top ;  svifa= to  ramble,  to  turn.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  twisting  link  in  a  chain,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  ring  or  hook  ending  in  a  headed  pin 
which  turns  in  a  link  of  the  chain  ;  the  object  is  to 
avoid  kinking ;  a  fastening  so  contrived  as  to  allow 
the  thing  fastened  to  revolve  freely  on  its  axis. 

“  The  gun  is  placed  on  the  top,  where  there  is  an  iron 
socket  for  the  gun  to  rest  in,  and  a  swivel  to  turn  the 
muzzle  any  way.” — Dampier.-  Voyages  (an.  1688). 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Naut. :  A  rest,  having  adjustment  in  azimuth, 
for  supporting  a  small  piece  of  ordnance  on  the 
gunwale  of  a  boat  or  vessel. 

2.  Ordn. :  A  small  cannon,  whose  trunnions  are 
placed  in  a  carrier,  which  is  pivoted  in  a  socket,  so 
that  by  the  two  adjustments  the  gun  may  be 
pointed  in  any  direction  ;  a  pivot-gun. 

3.  Saddlery  :  A  loop  or  runner  through  which  the 
check-rein  passes. 

swivel-bridge,  s.  A  bridge  which  rotates  on  an 
axis,  moving  in  a  horizontal  plane, 
swivel-eye,  s.  A  squint-eye. 
swivel-eyed,  a.  Squint-eyed.  (Slang.) 
swivel-gun,  s. 

Ordn.:  A  gun  mounted  on  a  pivot  to  traverse 
horizontally  in  a  circle, 
swivel-hanger,  s. 

Mach.:  A  form  of  shaft-hanger,  invented  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Bancroft,  in  which,  to  insure  the  weight  of 
the  shaft  being  received  over  the  entire  length  of 
the  box,  he  hung  the  box  on  a  universal  joint,  and 
made  its  axis  of  vibration  coincide  with  the  center 
of  the  box.  This  permitted  the  use  of  longer  boxes 
than  were  before  practicable,  and  the  pressure  per 
square  inch  on  the  surface  was  lessened, 
swivel-hook,  s. 

Naut.:  A  turning  hook  strapped  to  a  tackle- 
block. 

Swivel-hook  block:  A  pulley  block  in  which  the 
suspending  hook  is  swiveled  to  the  block,  so  that 
the  latter  may  turn  to  present  the  sheave  in  any  di¬ 
rection. 

swivel-joint,  s.  A  section  in  a  chain,  or  a  joint 
on  a  rod,  which  allows  the  parts  to  twist  without 
kinking  or  distortion. 

swivel-loom,  s.  A  kind  of  loom  formerly  used 
for  the  weaving  of  tapes  and  narrow  goods. 

swivel-plow,  s.  A  plow  having  its  land-side, 
sole,  and  mold-board  on  an  axis,  so  that  the  com¬ 
bined  portions  may  be  turned  over  to  throw  the  fur¬ 
row  to  the  right  or  to  the  left. 

swlv'-ql,  v.  i.  [Swivel,  s.]  To  turn  on  a  swivel, 
pin,  or  pivot. 

swlz-zle,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  swill  and 
swig.] 

1.  Spirits  and  water.  (Slang.) 

“  '  It  serves  me  right  for  deserting  rum,  my  proper  tip- 
le.  Boy,  the  amber  fluid!*  Here  Mr.  Smgg  mixed 
imself  some  swizzle  and  consoled  himself.” — Hannayt 
Singleton  Fontenoy. 

2.  A  beverage  composed  of  ale  and  beer  mixed. 
(Prov.  Eng  ) 

3.  Drink  generally  ;  liquor,  tipple.  (Prov.) 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go  pot 
or,  wore,  w<?lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian.  te,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu  =■  kw! 
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swiz  -zle,  v.  t.  [Swizzle,  s.]  To  drink,  to  swill, 
swob,  s.  &  v.  [Swab,  s,  &  v.] 
swob'-ber,  s.  [Eng.  swob ;  -er.] 

1.  A  sweeper  of  decks,  &c. ;  a  swabber. 

2.  (PI.) :  Four  privileged  cards  that  are  only  in¬ 
cidentally  used  in  betting  at  a  game  of  whist. 

swoll'-en,  swoln,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Swell,  u.] 

swobn,  *  swoun,  *  swowne,  *  swow-en-en, 
♦awow-en,  v.i.  [A.  S.  siv6gan=to  move  or  sweep 
noisily,  to  sough,  to  sigh,  as  the  wind;  Mid.  Eng. 
8woghen=to  sigh  deeply,  to  droop,  to  swoon  (pa. 
par.  iswoghen,  iswowen) ;  geswowung=a  swooning; 
cf.  Low  Ger.  swdgen=to  sigh;  swugten= to  sigh,  to 
swoon.]  To  faint ;  to  sink  or  fall  into  a  fainting  fit, 
in  which  there  is  an  apparent  suspension  of  the 
Vital  functions  and  mental  powers. 

swoon,  *swoun,  *swoune,  *swowne,  *sound, 

subst.  [Swoon,  u.]  The  act  of  swooning;  the  state 
of  one  who  has  swooned ;  a  faint ;  syncope ;  lei- 
pothymia. 

swoon'-ing,  *  swoun-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  subst. 

[Swoon,  u.] 

A.  &.  E.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  :  The  act  of  fainting ;  a  swoon,  a 
faint. 

swoon'-ing-ly,  adv.  [En g.  swooning;  -ly.]  In 
a  swooning  manner;  as  one  in  a  swoon. 

swoop,  *swope  (pa.  t.  *swep,  swooped ,  pa.  par. 
*yswopen,  swooped ),  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  swdpan= to 
sweep  along,  to  rush,  to  sweep  ;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
sveipa= to  sweep,  to  swoop  ;  sdpa—  to  sweep  ;  cf.  A. 
S.  swifan= to  move  quickly  ;  Ger.  schweifen=to  ram¬ 
ble.  Sweep  is  a  derivative  from  swoop .] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  sweep  along  or  by. 

2.  To  descend  upon  prey  suddenly  from  a  height, 
as  a  hawk  ;  to  stoop. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  fall  on  suddenly  and  seize  ;  to  catch  up  ;  to 
take  with  a  sweep. 

2.  To  dash  upon  while  on  the  wing;  to  seize,  as  a 
bird  of  prey  ;  as,  a  hawk  swoops  a  chicken. 

swoop,  s.  [Swoop,  r.]  The  sudden  pouncing  of 
a  bird  of  prey  on  its  quarry  ;  a  sudden  seizing,  as  of 
a  quarry  by  a  bird  of  prey. 

swop,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Swap,  u.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  exchange,  to  barter,  to  swap. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  an  exchange  ;  to  barter, 
swop,  s.  [Swop,  v.]  An  exchange,  a  barter, 
sword,  ( w  silent),  *suerd,  *swearde,  *swerd, 

♦swerde,  s.  [A.  S .sweord;  cogn.  with  Dut.  zwaard; 
Icel.  sverdh;  Dan.  svard;  Sw.  svdrd;  M.  H.  Ger. 
swerte ;  Ger.  schwert.  From  the  same  root  as  Sansc. 
8pri  =  to  hunt,  to  kill.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  An  offensive  weapon  having  a  blade, 
either  straight  or  curved,  with  a  tang,  which  is 
inserted  into  a  spindle-shaped  piece  of  wood,  covered 
with  leather,  and  wrapped  around  with  brass  wire  ; 
these  form  the  gripe,  which,  with  the  brass  knob  at 
the  end,  called  the  pommel,  constitutes  the  hilt. 
The  hand  is  protected  by  the  guard,  which  is  a 
curved  piece  of  metal,  consisting  of  from  one  to 
three  branches, 
and  usually  pro- 
vided  with  a 
broad  plate  of 
metal,  the 
guard-plate,  a  t 
the  point  where 
it  is  attached  to 
the  blade.  The 
blade  of  a  sword 
consists  of  the 
tang,  which 
enters  the  hilt; 
the  shoul  der, 
which  abuts 
against  the  end 
pf  the  hilt;  the 
forte,  the  half  of 
the  blade  near¬ 
est  the  hilt ;  the 
faible,  or  foible, 
the  half  nearest 
the  point ;  the 
point,  the  back, 
the  flat,  the 
edge.  The  parts 
of  the  hilt  vary 
in  different 

kinds  of  swords,  — *  ---  — — 

back  piece;  the  gripe;  the  bars  of  the  basket,  in 
sabers;  the  stool  or  guard-plate;  the  bow,  in  ser¬ 
geants’  swords  and  horse-artillery  sabers  ;  the  cross, 
as  in  the  old  Highland  claymore ;  the  linguets,  in 


1,  2.  Cutting  weapons  of  Stone  Age; 
3.  Ancient  Greek  Sword;  4.  Roman ; 
6.  Saxon;  6.  Danish;  7.  Mediaeval 
cutting  and  thrusting  Sword;  8. 
Sword  of  sixteenth  century;  9. 
Sword  of  the  Georgian  Era;  10. 
Victorian  Sword. 
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foils  and  rapiers.  The  blade,  usually  of  polished 
steel,  may  be  straight  and  pointed  for  thrusting,  as 
in  the  rapier ;  with  a  sharp  point  and  one  or  two 
cutting  edges,  for  thrusting  and  striking,  as  in  the 
broadsword ;  or  curved  and  with  a  sharp  convex 
edge  for  striking,  as  in  the  Eastern  scimiter.  Swords 
are  worn  suspended  from  the  waist  by  a  sword-belt, 
and  inclosed  in  a  sheath  called  a  scabbard.  The 
sword  of  modern  days  has  been  developed  by  suc¬ 
cessive  improvements  from  the  rude  cutting  weap¬ 
ons  of  the  men  of  the  Stone  Age,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration. 

“Here  sheathe  thy  sword.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  v.  6. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Used  as  an  emblem  or  symbol. 

(a)  Of  power  or  authority. 

“The  sword,  the  mace,  the  crown.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  1. 

(b)  Of  justice,  or  judicial  vengeance  or  punish¬ 
ment. 

(2)  The  military  profession;  the  profession  of 
arms ;  arms  generally. 

(3)  Destruction  in  battle  or  by  the  sword ;  war, 
dissension. 

“  The  sword  without,  and  terror  within.” — Deuteronomy 
xxxii.  25. 

*(4)  The  cause  of  death  or  destruction;  ruin 
death. 

“Avarice  hath  been  the  sword  of  our  slain  kings.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Weav. :  One  of  the  bars  dependent  from  the 
rocking-tree  and  supporting  the  lay. 

2.  Flax :  The  scutching-blade  of  the  flax-dresser. 

IF  (11  Sword  of  State :  The  sword  which  is  borne 

before  the  sovereign,  lords,  and  governors  of  coun¬ 
ties,  cities,  or  boroughs,  &c. 

(2)  To  put  to  the  sword :  To  kill. 

sword-arm,  s.  The  right  arm ;  the  arm  which 
wields  the  sword. 

sword-bayonet,  s.  A  bayonet  with  a  blade  like 
a  sword,  ana  capable  of  being  detached  from  the 
barrel  of  the  rifle  and  used  like  a  sword. 

sword-bearer,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  attendant  who  bears  or  carries 
his  master’s  sword ;  a  state  official  who  carries  a 
sword  of  state. 

2.  Church  Hist,  (pi.) :  A  military  order  instituted 
in  1198  by  Albert,  Bishop  of  the  Livonians,  by 
authority  of  Innocent  III.  Its  chief  exploit  was  to 
compel  the  Livonians  by  force  of  arms  to  submit  to 
baptism.  In  1237  the  order  was  united  with  the 
Teutonic  Knights. 

sword-belt,  subst.  The  waist-belt  from  which  a 
sword  is  slung. 

sword-bill,  s. 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  individual  of 
the  Humming-bird  genus  Docimastes.  The  bill, 
which  exceeds  in  length  the  body  of  the  bird,  is  a 
character  by  which  this  Humming-bird  may  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  at  the  first  glance.  Its  use  is  to  reach 
the  insects  on  which  the  bird  feeds  at  the  bottom 
of  long  tubular  flowers.  One  species  is  known, 
Docimastes  ensiferus,  an  inhabitant  of  Colombia, 
Ecuador,  and  Peru. 

sword-blade,  s.  The  blade  or  cutting  part  of  a 
sword. 

♦sword-breaker,  subst.  A  sword-shaped  weapon 
formerly  used,  much  broader  than  an  ordinary 
sword,  and  having  long  teeth  on  one  side,  intended 
to  catch  and  break  an  opponent’s  sword. 

sword-cane,  s.  A  cane  or  stick  containing  a 
long,  pointed  blade,  as  in  a  scabbard. 

sword-cut,  s.  A  cut  inflicted  by  a  sword. 

sword-cutler,  subst.  One  who  makes  or  mounts 
swords. 

sword-dance,  s. 

1.  A  dance  in  which  swords  are  brandished  or 
clashed  together  by  the  dancers. 

2.  A  dance  peculiar  to  the  Scotch  Highlanders,  in 
which  two  swords  are  laid  crosswise  on  the  ground, 
and  the  dancer  displays  his  skill  by  making  the 
most  intricate  movements  between  and  around 
them  without  ever  touching  them. 

sword-fern,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Xiphopteris.  Xiphopteris  serru- 
lata,  from  the  West  Indies,  is  sometimes  cultivated 
in  greenhouses. 

sword-fight,  s.  A  combat  with  swords ;  fencing. 

sword-fish,  s. 

1.  Astron.:  Dorado  (q.  v.). 

2.  Ichthy. :  A  popular  name  for  any  individual  of 
theXiphiidse  (q.  v.).  They  are  pelagic  fishes,  widely 
distributed  in  tropical  and  sub-tropical  seas,  ex¬ 
tremely  strong  and  swift,  so  that  the  larger  species 
are  rarely  captured,  and  more  rarely  preserved  for 
examination  and  study.  Their  popular  name  is 


derived  from  their  formidable  sword-like  weapon, 
formed  by  the  coalescence  and  prolongation  of  the 
maxillary  and  intermaxillary  bones  beyond  the 
lower  jaw  ;  it  is  very  hard  and  strong,  aDd  capable 
of  inflicting  terrible  wounds.  All  the  species 
undergo  considerable  change;  young  specimens 
differing  widely  from  the  adult  in  the  general  shape 
of  the  body,  and  in  the  production  of  the  lower  as 
well  as  of  the  upper  jaw.  Sword-fishes  seem  to 
have  a  mortal  antipathy  to  whales  and  other  large 
Cetacea,  at¬ 
tacking  them 
whenever  oc¬ 
casion  offers, 
and,  so  far  as 
is  known,  al¬ 
ways  comi  ng 
off  victorious. 

In  their  fury 
Sword  -fi  s  h  es 
often  attack 
boats  and  ves-  Sword-fish, 

sels,  evidently  ( 

mistaking  them  for  Cetaceans  ;  and  sometimes  the 
sword  has  been  driven  through  the  bottom  of  a 
ship,  and  broken  off  by  the  fish  in  vain  struggles  to 
withdraw  it.  Sword-fishes  are  the  largest  of  the 
Acanthopterygii ;  specimens  of  the  genus  Histio- 
phorus  [Sailor-fish,  Xiphild,®],  from  the  Indian 
and  Pacific  Oceans,  reaching  a  length  of  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet,  of  which  the  sword  occupies 
rather  more  than  three.  The  Common  or  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sword-fish  sometimes  reaches  a  length  of 
ten  feet,  with  a  proportionately  shorter  sword  ;  it  is 
bluish-black  above,  merging  into  silver  below.  The 
tunny-fishers  often  take  these  fish  in  their  nets,  and 
their  flesh,  especially  when  young,  is  said  to  be 
equal  in  flavor  to  that  of  the  tunny  (q.  v.). 
sword-flag,  s. 

Bot. :  Iris  pseudacorus. 
sword-grass,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Alsine  segetalis ;  (2)  Melilotus  segetalis. 
(Paxton.) 

Sword-grass  moth : 

Entomol. :  A  European  night-moth,  Calocampa 
exoleta. 

sword-hand,  s.  The  right  hand ;  the  hand  in 
which  the  sword  is  held, 
sword-hilt,  s.  The  hilt  of  a  sword. 

“  The  hand  that  slew  till  it  could  slay  no  more, 

Was  glued  to  the  sword-hilt  with  Indian  gore.” 

Cowper:  Charity,  50. 

sword-knot,  s.  A  knotted  ribbon  or  tassel  tied 
to  the  hilt  of  a  sword. 

“Wigs  with  wigs,  with  sword-knots  sword-knots  strive.” 

Pope:  Rape  of  Lock,  i.  101. 

*SWOrd-law,  s.  Government  by  the  sword  or  by 
force.  (Milton:  P.  L.,xi.  62.) 

sword-lily,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Gladiolus.  [Corn-flag.] 
sword-man,  s.  [Swoedman.] 
sword-mat,  s. 

Naut. :  A  mat  woven  by  means  of  a  piece  of  wood 
resembling  a  sword. 

sword-play,  s.  A  combat  between  gladiators ; 
a  sword-fight. 

sword-player,  s.  A  fencer,  a  gladiator;  one 
skilled  in  the  use  of  the  sword. 

“Some  they  set  to  fight  with  beasts,  some  with  one 
another.  These  they  called  gladiators,  sword-players; 
and  this  spectacle  a  sword-fight.” — Hakewell:  Apologie, 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  iii.,  §  8. 

sword-shaped,  a.  Shaped  like  a  sword;  ensi- 
form. 

Sivord-shaped  leaf: 

Bot. :  A  leaf  quite  straight,  with  the  point  acute, 
as  the  leaf  of  an  Iris, 
sword-shrimp,  s. 

Zo6l.:  Penceus  ensis,  from  Japan, 
sword-stick,  s.  The  same  as  Swoedcane  (q.v.), 
sword-tails,  sword-tail  Crustacea,  s.pl. 

Zodl. :  The  order  Xiphosura.  [King-ceab.] 
♦sword  (SW  as  s),  v.  t.  [Swoed,  s.]  To  slash  with 
a  sword. 

“  Swording  right  and  left 
Men,  women.”  Tennyson:  Last  Tournament. 

sword  -ed  (sw  as  s),  a.  [Eng.  sword;  -ed.]  Girt 
with  a  sword. 

“The  helmed  cherubim  and  sworded  seraphim 
Are  seen  in  glitt’ring  ranks  with  wings  display’d.” 

Milton:  Nativity,  xi. 

♦sword'-er  (sw  as  s),  s.  [Eng .  sword;  -er.']  One 
who  uses  or  fights  with  a  sword  ;  one  skilled  in  the 
use  of  the  sword  ;  a  swordsman  ;  in  contempt,  a  cut¬ 
throat. 

“With  blade  advanced,  each  Chieftain  bold 
Showed  like  the  suiorder’ s  form  of  old.” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  ii.  18. 


boil,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  $Ms;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  —  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh?,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bcl,  d$I. 
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sword  -Ick  (sw  as  s),  s.  [Sword,  s.]  [Butter- 
fish.] 

sword'-less  (sw  as  s),  a.  [English  sword ;’-less.] 
Destitute  of  a  sword. 

“With,  swordless  belt  and  fetter’d  hand.” 

Byron:  Parisina,  ix. 

sword  '-uuj.il  (sw  as  s),  subst.  [Eng.  sword,  and 
man.]  A  swordsman,  a  soldier. 

“  Like  to  prove  most  sinewy  swordmen." 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well,  ii.  1. 

sword'-m^n-shlp  (sw  as  s),  s.  [Eng.  sword- 
man  ;  -ship.]  Skill  in  the  use  of  the  sword ;  swords¬ 
manship. 

sword§'-mun  (sw  as  s),  s.  [Eng.  swords,  and 
manj 

1.  One  who  carries  a  sword ;  a  soldier ;  a  fighting 
man. 

2.  One  who  is  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  sword ;  a 
fencer. 

swbrd§'-mg,n-sMp  (sw  as  s),  s.  [Eng.  swords, 
tnan;  -ship.]  Skill  in  the  use  of  the  sword. 

“  No  skill  in  swordsmanship,  however  just, 

Can  be  secure  against  a  madman’s  thrust.” 

Cowper:  Charity,  609. 

*swbrd§'-wpm-g,n  (sw  as  s),s.  [Formed  from 
Eng.  sword,  and  woman,  on  analogy  of  swordsman 
(q.  v.).]  A  woman  skillrul  in  the  use  of  the  sword 
or  rapier. 

“A  company  of  twelve  Viennese  swordswomen  will 
shortly  arrive  in  Paris  to  give  a  series  of  entertain¬ 
ments.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

swore,  pret.  of  v.  [Swear.] 
sworn,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Swear.] 

sworn-broker,  s.  A  broker  practicing  within 
the  City  of  London.  All  such  brokers  are  licensed 
by  the  Corporation,  and  sworn  to  act  faithfully 
between  their  principals.  Breach  of  these  condi¬ 
tions  involves  forfeiture  of  the  license. 

sworn-brothers,  s.  pi.  Brothers  or  companions 
in  arms,  who,  according  to  the  laws  of  chivalry, 
vowed  to  share  all  dangers  and  successes ;  hence, 
close  companions  or  associates. 

sworn-enemies,  s-  pi.  Enemies  who  have  taken 
an  oath  or  vow  of  mutual  hatred ;  hence,  implaca¬ 
ble  enemies. 

sworn-friends,  s.  pi.  Friends  bound  by  oath  to 
be  true  to  each  other ;  hence,  close  or  firm  friends. 
*swote,  a.  [Sweet.] 

*swough,  *swogh,  *swowe,  s.  [A.  S.  swdgan= to 
sigh.]  [Swoon,  s.] 

1.  A  sigh,  a  sound,  a  noise. 

“The  swogh  of  the  sea.” — Morte  Arthure,  769. 

2.  A  swoon. 

“Clement  lai  in  swoghe.” — Ootavian,  900. 
♦swound,  v.  &  s.  [Swoon,  v.  &  s.  ] 

*swoun§,  interj.  [See  def.]  A  corruption  or 
contraction  of  God’s  wounds,  used  as  an  oath. 
[Zounds,  Zoons.] 

S-wrench,  s.  [See  def.]  A  spanner  or  wrench  of 
an  S-shape,  to  enable  it  to  reach  parts  not  so  readily 
approached  by  the  ordinary  monkey-wrench.  It  has 
two  jaws  of  different  angles,  and  an  adjusting-screw 
in  the  stock. 

swum ,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.  [Swim,  u.] 
swung,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  ofv.  [Swing,  v.] 
tswy,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot. :  Salicornia  herbacea. 

sy"-3.~grus,  s.  [Named  from  Syagrus,  who  first 
wrote  the  history  of  the  Trojan  War  in  verse.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  unarmed  (Jocoese,  closely  akin  to 
Cocos  itself.  Flower  spike  enveloped  in  a  double 
spathe ;  fruit  like  that  of  the  cocoanut,  but  with  a 
channel  running  from  each  of  the  three  pores  to  the 
apex  of  the  fruit.  Known  species  five  or  six,  chiefly 
from  Brazil. 

*sy  -Rl-ite,  s.  [Malabar  syalita.] 

Bot.:  Dillenia  indica. 

Syb  -RT-ite,  subst.  [Latin  Sybarites,  from  Greek 
Sybarites=a  Sybarite,  an  inhabitant  of  Sybaris.] 
Originally  an  inhabitant  of  Sybaris,  an  ancient 
Greek  town  in  southern  Italy,  noted  for  the  effemi¬ 
nacy  and  voluptuousness  of  its  inhabitants;  hence 
an  effeminate  person ;  a  person  devoted  to  luxury 
and  pleasure. 

Syb-ur-it'-ic,  Syb-pr-It'-ic-Rl,  a.  [Sybarite.] 
Effeminate,  luxurious,  wanton. 

“Like  most  Trent  fishermen,  evidently  had  a  supreme 
contempt  for  the  Sybaritic  vehicle  of  the  Thames  angler.” 
— Field,  Dec.  26,  1886. 

Syb'-3.r-It-i§m,  subst.  TEng.  Sybarit(e) ;  -ism.] 
Effeminacy,  wantonness,  voluptuousness. 

“Sufficient  to  elevate  to  the  seventh  heaven  of  Sybarit¬ 
ism  an  amateur  of  oysters.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 


sy  -bo  (pi.  sy-boef),  s.  [Fr.  ciboule,  from  Lat. 
cepula,  dimin.  of  cepa=  an  onion.]  An  onion  that 
does  not  forma  bulb  at  the  root;  a  young  onion. 
(Scotch.) 

“There’s  nought  in  the  islands  but  syboes  and  leeks.” — 
Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  xxviii. 

*sy-bof-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  sybotikos= of  or  belonging  to 
a  swineherd;  sybotes—R  swineherd;  sys= a  swine, 
and  bosko— to  feed,  to  tend.]  Pertaining  to  a  swine¬ 
herd. 

“  Returning  one  day  in  a  temporary  fit  of  nostalgia  to 
his  old  University,  he  was  twitted  with  his  sybotic  tenden¬ 
cies,  was  advised  to  edit  Theocritus,  and  was  asked  what  a 
scholar  and  a  gentleman  could  possibly  see  in  a  fat  hog.” 
— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*sy'-bot-i§m,  subst.  [Eng.  sybot(ic) ;  -ism.]  The 
tending  of  swine.  (London  Daily  Telegraph.) 
syc’-^L-mlne,  s.  [Gr.  sykaminos.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  mulberry. 

“  If  ye  had  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  ye  might 
say  unto  this  sycamine  tree,  Be  thou  plucked  up  by  the 
root,  and  be  thou  planted  in  the  sea.” — Luke  xvii.  6. 

*2.  Botany:  Lonicera  periclymenum.  (Prior.) 
[Woodbine.] 

sfc-u-more,  *syc'-6-more,  *sic-a  mour,  subst. 

[Sycomore.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  and  Botany: 

(1)  The  woodbine  (?). 

“The  hegge  also,  that  yede  in  compas 
And  closed  in  all  the  green  herbere, 

With  sycamour  was  set,  and  eglatere.” 

Chaucer:  Flower  and  Leaf,  64. 

(2)  Acer  pseudo-platanus,  an  umbrageous  tree, 
forty  to  sixty  feet  high  ;  with  spreading  branches; 
large,  five-lobed,  coarsely  and  unequally  serrate 
leaves,  glaucous  and  downy  on  the  veins  beneath  ; 
pendulous  racemes  of  greenish  flowers,  and  gla¬ 
brous  fruit  furnished  with  two  long,  membranous 
wings.  It  flowers  in  May  and  June.  The  wood  is 
used  for  bowls,  trenchers,  and  other  turnery.  The 
sap  is  sacchariferous.  It  grows  wild  in  Switz¬ 
erland.  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  and  western  Asia. 
It  is  a  hardy  tree,  flourishing  in  spite  of  high  winds 
or  sea  spray.  When  the  leaves  first  appear  (in 
April)  they  are  covered  with  a  clammy  juice  con- 
taining  about  one  part  in  eleven  of  sugar,  attract¬ 
ive  to  insects,  by  which  they  are  perforated  and 
disfigured.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  the  plane 
tree  or  buttonwood  of  America,  and  the  fig  mul¬ 
berry  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  [Sycomore.] 

2.  Entom.:  A  European  night-moth,  Acronycta 
aceris,  so  called  because  the  caterpillar — which, 
when  alarmed,  rolls  itself  up  like  a  millepede — 
feeds  chiefly  on  the  sycamore,  though  also  on  the 
horse-chestnut  and  the  oak. 

3.  Script.:  [Sycomore.] 

sycamore-fig,  s. 

Bot. :  Ficus  sycomorus. 
sycamore-moth,  s.  [Sycamore,  2.] 
sycamore-tree,  s.  The  sycamore. 

“  The  sycamore-tree  by  the  window.” 

Longfellow:  Evangeline,  L4. 

sy§e,  s.  [East  Indian.]  A  native  groom. 
sy-$ee',  s.  [Chin.]  The  fine  silver  of  China  cast 
into  ingots,  in  shape  resembling  a  native  shoe,  and 
weighing  commonly  more  than  a  pound  troy.  These 
ingots  are  marked  with  the  seal  of  the  banker  or 
assayer  as  a  guarantee  of  their  purity. 

sycee-silver,  s.  The  same  as  Sycee  (q.  v.). 

sy-chee’,  s.  [Chinese.]  The  Chinese  name  for 
black  tea. 

sjfch-no-car'-pous,  a  [Gr.  sychnos= frequent, 
and  karpos— fruit.] 

Bot..  Polycarpous  (q.  v.). 

sy  -<jlte,  s.  [Gr.  syfct£es=fig-like;  sykon=&  fig.] 
A  nodule  or  pebble  resembling  a  fig. 

syc-O-ger'-ic,  adjective.  [Eng.  sycocer(yl) ;  - ic .] 
Derived  from  or  contained  in  sycoceryl  alcohol. 

sycoceric-acid,  s. 

Chemistry:  CqsILsOi.  A  crystalline  substance, 
obtained  by  treating  sycoceryl  alcohol  with  dilute 
nitric  acid. 

sy-cog’-er-yl,  s.  [Greek  sykon=Rg'  keros= wax, 
and  suff.  -yl.] 

Client. :  The  hypothetic  radical  of  sycoceryl  alco¬ 
hol. 

sycoeeryl-acetate,  s. 

Chem. :  C20H32O2  =  CisH^gO’CjHsO.  Extracted 
from  the  resin  of  Ficus  rubiginosa  by  treatment 
with  boiling  alcohol,  or  produced  by  heating  syco¬ 
ceryl  alcohol  with  acetyl  chloride.  It  crystallizes 
in  thin  prisms,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
chloroform  and  benzene. 


sycoceryl -alcohol,  s. 

Chem.:  CisHmC^CitH^tCH^OH.  Sycocerylic alco¬ 
hol.  Produced  by  the  action  of  an  alcoholic  solu¬ 
tion  of  soda  on  sycoceryl  acetate.  It  forms  needle- 
shaped  crystals,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alco¬ 
hol,  and  melts  at  90°  to  a  liquid  heavier  than  water. 

sjf-C09~er-yl'-Ic,  a.  [En g.  sycoceryl ; -ic.]  Of  or 
belonging  to  sycoceryl  (q.  v.). 
sycocerylic-alcohol,  s.  [Sycoceryl-alcohol.,] 
sy-co  -ma,  s.  [Gr.  sykoma,  from  sykon=  a  fig.] 
Med. :  A  wart  or  excrescence  resembling  a  fig  on 
the  eyelid,  the  anus,  or  any  other  part. 

s^c  -6-mbre,  s.  [Fr.  sycomore ;  Lat.  sycomorus; 
Gr.  sykomoros:  sykon—n  fig,  and  roorow=black 
mulberry,  so  named  because  the  fruit  is  a  fig,  and 
the  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  mulberry.] 

Bot. :  Ficus  sycomorus ,  a  fig-tree,  with  somewhat 
smooth,  broadly-ovate,  repand,  or  somewhat  regu¬ 
lar  leaves,  cordate  at  the  base,  and  fruit  on  the 
trunk  and  older  branches.  It  is  found  in  Egypt 
and  the  adjacent  countries,  and  is  planted  for 
shade  near  villages,  roadsides,  and  on  sea-coasts. 
The  wood  is  of  little  value,  but  the  fruit  is  sweet 
and  edible.  It  is  the  sycomore  (1  Kings  x.  27 ;  2 
Chron.  i.  15  ;  ix.  27)  and  sycamore  (Isa.  ix.  10 ;  Luke 
xix.  4)  of  Scripture.  In  the  last  two  passages  the 
R.  V.  properly  substitutes  sycomore  for  sycamore. 
[Sycamore.] 

sycomore-fig,  s.  [Sycomore.] 
s]fc  -on,  s.  [Gr.  sykon— a  fig.] 

ZoOl.:  The  type  genus  of  Syconidee  (q.  v.). 

syc-6n-ld,  s.  [SYCONID.E.]  Any  individual  of 
the  family  Syconidae  (q.  v.). 

“  A  Syconid  from  the  Jurassic.” — Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th), 
xxii.  427. 

sf-con  -i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.sycon;  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Z06I.  &  Palceont. :  A  family  of  Calcareous  Sponges, 
widely  distributed,  with  three  sub-families.  They 
have  regular,  radially-disposed,  cylindrical,  ciliated 
chambers,  opening  direct  into  the  sac-shaped  gastric 
cavity.  Sparsely  represented  in  the  Jurassic. 

s^c-o-nl  -nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sycon;  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Z06I. :  A  sub-family  of  Syconidae  (q.  v.) ,  with  seven 
genera.  Radial  tubes  free  for  their  whole  length, 
or  at  least  distally. 

sf-co -nus  (pi.  sjf-co  -nl),  s^-co -nl-um  (pi. 
s$r-co  -nl-R) ,  s.  [Gr.  sykon=  a  fig.] 

Bot. :  A  collectiy©  fruit  having  a  fleshy  rachis, 
formed  like  a  flattened  disc  or  a  hollow  receptacle, 
with  distinct  flowers  and  dry  pericarps .  Examples : 
Ficus,  Dorstenia,  Ambora. 

s^-coph.'-9,-g?i,  s.  [Gr.  sykon=& fig,  and  phagein 
=to  eati] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Chalcididae.  The  species  are 
common  in  the  south  of  Europe,  where  they  aid  in 
impregnating  the  female  flowers  of  the  fig-tree. 

syc-6-phan-§y,  s.  [English  sycophan(t) ;  - cy .} 
The  character,  manners,  or  characteristics  of  a 
sycophant;  mean  tale-bearing;  obsequious  flattery; 
servility. 

“ Sycophancy  could  only  cringe  and  fawn  upon  the  victor 
of  Bosworth  Field.”— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

sye'-o-phant,  *sIc'-o-phant,  subst.  [Lat.  syco- 
phanta=  an  informer,  a  tale-bearer,  a  sycophant, 
from  Gr  sykophantes=  a  fig-shower,  or  an  informer 
about  figs,  hence  a  common  informer,  a  slanderer,  a 
false  adviser.  The  history  of  the  word  is  lost,  but 
the  etym.  seems  evident;  Greek  sykon=  a  fig,  and 
phaind=to  show.] 

*1.  An  informer. 

“The  poor  man  that  hath  nought  to  lose  is  not  afraid 
of  the  sycophant  or  promoter.” — P.  Holland:  Plutarch’s 
Morals,  205. 

2.  A  parasite;  a  servile  flatterer,  especially  of 
princes  or  great  men ;  hence,  a  deceiver,  an  im¬ 
postor. 

“All  the  envoys  who  had  been  sent  from  Whitehall  to 
Versailles  had  been  mere  sycophants  of  the  great  king.” — 
Macaulay.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

*syc  -o-phant,  v.i.&t.  [Sycophant,  s,] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  play  the  sycophant. 

“His  sycophanting  arts  being  detected,  thatgameis  not 
to  be  played  a  second  time;  whereas  a  man  of  clear  repu¬ 
tation,  though  his  barque  be  split,  has  something  left 
toward  setting  up  again.” — Government  of  the  Tongue. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  play  the  sycophant  toward;  to  flatter 
meanly  or  servilely. 

2.  To  inform  on  or  tell  tales  of  to  gain  favor  ;  to 
calumniate. 

“He  makes  it  his  first  business  to  tamper  with  his 
reader  by  sycophanting  and  misnaming  the  work  of  his- 
adversary.” — Milton:  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thfire;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot. 

or,  wore  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile.  full;  try,  Syrian,  se.  os  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  k’" 


sycophantic 

8^C-6-phan'-tIc,  a.  [Gr.  sykophantikos.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  characteristic  of  a  sycophant ;  ser¬ 
vilely  nattering  or  fawning ;  parasitic. 

“They  made  themselves  sycophantic  servants  to  the 
King  of  Spain.” — De  Quincey:  Spanish  Nun,  §  16. 

*sycophantic-plants,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Parasitic  plants. 

s^c-6-phan’-tIc-g.l,  a.  [Eng .  sycophantic ;  -al.] 
Sycophantic. 

sjfc-O-phant'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  sycophant,  s. ;  -is/i.] 
Like  a  sycophant ;  sycophantic,  parasitic. 

sfc-6-phant'-Ish-lf,  adv.  [Eng .  sycophant  ish; 
• ly.]  Like  a  sycophant. 

,  “Neither  proud,  nor  sycophantishly  and  falsely  hum¬ 
ble.” — De  Quincey:  Spanish  Nun ,  §  26. 

S^C'-6-phant-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  sycophant,  s. ;  -ism.] 
The  practices  or  manners  of  a  sycophant;  syco¬ 
phancy. 

“Servile  sycophaniism  and  artful  bigotry.”  —  Knox: 
Spirit  of  Despotism.,  §  9. 

S$fc-6-phant-Ize,  v.  i.  [Eng.  sycophant;  -ize.] 
To  play  the  sycophant. 

“To  sycophantize  is  to  play  the  sycophant,  or  slander, 
or  accuse  falsely,  to  deal  deceitfully.” — Blount ;  Glosso- 
graphia. 

*s]f c  -O-phant-rf ,  s.  [English  sycophant ;  -ry.] 
Mean  or  officious  tale-bearing  or  adulation;  syco¬ 
phancy. 

“The  attempts  of  envy,  of  treachery,  of  flattery,  of 
tycophantry,  of  avarice,  to  which  his  condition  is  obnox¬ 
ious.” — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  21. 

sfc-6-ret’-In,  s.  [Gr.  sukon,  and  Wtefme=resin.] 

Chem.:  An  amorphous,  white,  neutral  resin,  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  resin  of  Ficus  rubiginosa  by  treat¬ 
ment  with  cold  alcohol.  It  is  very  brittle  and 
highly  electric  ;  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloro¬ 
form,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  and  melts  in  boiling 
water  to  a  thick  liquid,  which  floats  on  the  surface. 

sjf-co’-sis,  s.  [Gr.  sykosis,  from  sykon— a  fig.] 

Pathol. :  Ringworm  of  the  beard,  produced  by  a 
fungal,  Microsporon  mentagrophytes,  and  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks.  It  most  fre¬ 
quently  affects  the  chin,  sometimes  spreading  to 
other  parts  of  the  face ;  it  is  seldom  seen  on  the 
scalp,  and  rarely  affects  women.  Attention  to 
cleanliness,  the  improvement  of  the  general  health, 
and  especially  the  destruction  of  the  parasite  by 
sulphurous  acid  or  by  carbolic  acid,  are  the  proper 
remedies.  Called  also  Tinea  sycosis  and  Mentagra. 
[Microsporon.] 

s^de,  a.  [Side,  a.]  Long.  ( Prov .) 

“Ye  dinna  carry  yer  coats  ower  syde.” — G.  MacDonald: 
Robert  Falconer,  i.  112. 

sy-der’-6-lIte,  subst.  [Siderolite.]  A  kind  of 
earthenware  made  in  Bohemia,  and  resembling 
Wedge  wood  ware. 

sy  -en-Ite,  si'-en-ite,  s.  [After  Syene,  Egypt, 
where  first  found ;  suff.  -ite  [Petrol.).] 

Petrol. :  A  name  originally  applied  to  the  granite 
of  Syene,  which  contains  hornblende,  but  now  gen¬ 
erally  restricted  to  a  rock  which  consists  of  ortho- 
clase,  felspar  and  hornblende  only  ;  or  where  quartz 
is  present,  only  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  regarded 
as  an  accessory,  and  not  as  an  essential  constitu¬ 
ent.  By  tbe  increase  in  the  amount  of  quartz,  and 
the  presence  of  mica,  syenite  graduates  into  a  horn- 
blendic  granite.  Petrologists  recognize,  as  a  typi¬ 
cal  syenite,  the  rock  of  Meissen,  near  Dresden, 
syenite-porphyry,  s. 

Petrol.:  A  term  sometimes  used  to  designate  a 
syenite  in  which  some  of  the  orthoclase  is  present 
in  large  individual  crystals,  but  more  frequently 
applied  to  a  porphyry  (felsite)  which  contains 
hornblende. 

sy-en-lt'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  syenit[e ) ;  -ic.] 

Petrol. :  Partaking  of  the  composition  of  a  syenite. 
Only  applied  to  certain  crystalline  rocks  which 
contain  hornblende ;  as,  syenitic-granite,  syenitic- 
gneiss. 

sye'-poor-ite,  s.  [After  Syepoor,  India,  where 
found;  suff. -ite  [Min.).] 

Min.:  A  name  given  to  a  granular  or  minutely 
crystalline  mineral  employed  by  Indian  jewelers  to 
give  a  rose  color  to  gold.  Stated  to  have  the  com¬ 
position:  Sulphur ;  35'2;  cobalt,  64'8=100,  which 
would  yield  the  simple  formula,  CoS.  Samples, 
however,  of  this  mineral  from  the  original  locality 
appear  to  be  cobaltine  (q.  v.),  so  that  the  species  is 
at  present  a  doubtful  one. 

sy-he'-drlte,  s.  [After  the  Syhadree  (misspelt 
Syhedree)  Mountains,  Bombay,  where  found ;  suff. 
-ite  [Min.).] 

Min. :  A  green  mineral  substance  found  in  cavities 
in  a  porphyritic  amygdaloidaldolerite,of  uncertain 
composition,  but  supposed  to  be  related  to  stilbite 
(q.  v.).  Named  by  Shepard. 
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s?ke,  slice,  s.  [Icel.  s!fc=ditch,  a  trench.]  A 
small  rill,  commonly  running  out  of  a  quagmire ;  a 
small  rill  without  sand  or  gravel.  [Scotch.) 

*syke,  a.  [Sick.] 

*syke,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  sican.]  To  sigh, 
syl-,  _pref.  [The  form  taken  by  the  Greek  prefix 
swn=with,  before  words  beginning  with  tbe  letter  Z.] 
(See  etym.) 

syle,  s.  [Icel.  sll,  8iZi=fish  of  the  herring  kind.] 
The  young  of  the  herring.  [Prov.) 

sjM-la-bar'-I-um  [pi.  syl-la-bar -1-9) ,  s.  [Low 
Lat.,  from  Lat.  syllaba=a  syllable  (q.  v.).  A  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  primitive  syllables  of  a  language. 

syl-l9,-bg,-r^,  s.  [Low  Lat.  syllabarium.]  The 
same  as  Syllabarium  (q.  v.). 

*sjfl’-lsibe,  s.  [0.  Fr.,from  Lat.  syllaba=&  syl¬ 
lable  (q.  v.).]  A  syllable. 

sjfl-lab'-lc,  *syl-lab'-Ic-9l,  a.  [Gr.  syllabikos, 
from  syllabe=a  syllable  (q.  v.)  ;  Fr.  syllabique.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  syllable  or  syllables. 

2.  Consisting  of  a  syllable  or  syllables;  as,  syl¬ 
labic  augment. 

syllabic-tune,  s.  A  tune  in  which  one  note  is 
allotted  to  one  syllable  of  the  words,  and  hence  con¬ 
taining  no  slurs,  as  The  Old  Hundreth. 

syl-lab'-Ic-al-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  syllabical;  -ly.] 
In  a  syllabic  manner ;  in  syllables. 

sjfl-lab’-I-cate,  v.  t.  [Eng.  syllabe=a  syllable; 
suff.  - icate .]  To  form  into  syllables. 

sjfl-lab-I-ca’-tion,  s.  [Syllabicate.]  The  act 
of  forming  syllables ;  the  act  or  method  of  dividing 
words  into  syllables. 

“A  division  of  the  generality  of  words,  as  they  are 
actually  pronounced,  gives  us  the  general  laws  of  syllabi¬ 
cation.’' —  Walker:  English  Dictionary.  (Adv.) 

syl-lab-I  fl-ca'-tion,  s.  [English  syllabify ; 
•cation.]  The  same  as  Syllabication  (q.  v.). 

“  The  unaccented  parts  have  lost  their  distinct  syllabifi¬ 
cation.” — Earle:  Philology,  §  632. 

S y  1-lab -I-fy,  v.t.  [English *syllabe=& syllable; 
- fy .]  To  form  into  syllables. 

S^l'-lAb-lst,  s.  [Eng.  *syllabe=  a  syllable ;  -t'af.] 
One  versed  in  dividing  words  into  syllables. 

sfl’-lg,-blze,  v.  t.  [Mid.  Eng.  syllab[e )  =  syl¬ 
lable  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ize.]  To  articulate ;  to  divide 
into  syllables. 

“  Language  frame  and  syllabize  the  tone.” 

Howell:  Parly  of  Beasts.  (Pref.) 
syl-19-ble,  *sil-la-ble,  subst.  [O.  Fr.  sillabe, 
syllabe,  syllable,  from  Lat.  syllaba;  Gr.  syllabe= 
that  which  holds  together  ...  a  syllable:  syl, 
for  S2/M=with,  and  lamband= to  take,  to  seize;  Sp. 
silaba;  Port,  and  Ital.  sillaba.] 

1.  A  sound,  or  a  combination  of  sounds  uttered 
together,  or  at  a  single  effort  or  impulse  of  the 
voice,  and  constituting  a  word  or  part  of  a  word. 
A  syllable  may  consist  of  a  single  vowel,  as  a  in 
alas,  e  in  ever,  &c, ;  or  of  a  vowel  and  a  consonant, 
as  in  go,  do,  to,  at,  &c. ;  or  of  a  combination  of  con¬ 
sonants  with  a  vowel  or  diphthong,  as  strong,  out, 
arm,  strands,  &c.  In  English  the  consonants  l  and 
n  sometimes  form  syllables,  as  in  able,  fable, prison, 
reckon,  &c.,  where  the  final  syllables  are  really  1 
and  n.  A  word  is  named  according  to  the  number 
of  syllables  contained  in  it;  thus,  a  word  of  one 
syllable  is  a  monosyllable ;  of  two,  a  dissyllable  ;  of 
many  syllables,  a  polysyllable. 

2.  In  printing  and  writing,  a  section  or  part  of  a 
word  divided  from  the  rest,  and  capable  of  being 
pronounced  at  one  impulse  of  the  voice.  It  may, 
or  may  not,  correspond  with  the  syllable  of  the 
spoken  language. 

3.  The  least  expression  or  particle  of  language  or 
thought;  as.  There  is  not  a  syllable  of  truth  in  the 
statement. 

syl'-la-ble,  v.  t.  [Syllable,  s.]  To  utter;  to 
articulate. 

“Airy  tongues  that,  syllable  men’s  names 
On  sands  and  shores,  and  desert  wildernesses.'’ 

Milton :  Comus,  208. 

syl-la-bub,  s.  [Syllabub.] 
syl'-la-bus,  s.  [Lat.]  [Syllable,  s.]  A  com¬ 
pendium  of  the  heads  of  a  discourse,  of  a  course  of 
lectures,  or  the  like ;  an  abstract,  a  table  of  con¬ 
tents,  &c. 

T[  The  Syllabus: 

Church  Hist.:  A  list  embracing  the  “  chief  errors 
and  false  doctrines  of  our  most  unhappy  age,”  com¬ 
piled  by  order  of  Pope  Pius  IX.,  and  sent,  with  an 
encyclical  letter,  dated  Dec.  8,  1864,  “  to  all  the 
bishops  of  the  Catholic  world,  in  order  that  these 
bishops  may  have  before  their  eyes  all  the  errors 
ana  pernicious  doctrines  which  he  had  reprobated 
and  condemned,”  the  number  oi  which  amounts  to 
eighty,  probably  in  imitation  of  the  eighty  heresies 
mentioned  by  Epiphanius  as  existing  in  the  first 
three  centuries.  The  syllabus  is  divided  into  ten 
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sections,  and  attacks  Rationalism,  Pantheism,  Lat- 
itudinarianism,  Socialism,  errors  concerning  the 
Church,  Society,  Natural  and  Christian  Ethics, 
Marriage,  the  Power  of  the  Pope,  and  modem 
Liberalism. 

syl-lep-sls,  s.  [Gr.  =a  taking  together,  from 
the  same  root  as  syllable  (q.  v.).] 

Rhetoric  and  Grammar : 

1.  A  figure  of  speech  by  which  we  conceive  the 
sense  of  words  otherwise  than  the.  words  import, 
and  construe  them  according.to  the  intention  of  the 
author;  tbe  taking  of  words  in  two  senses  at  once, 
the  literal  and  the  metaphorical  (as  sweeter  in  the 
extract.) 

“The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous 
altogether  .  .  .  sweeter  also  than  honey  and  the 

honeycomb.” — Psalm  xix.  9,  10. 

2.  A  figure  by  which  one  word  is  referred  to 
another  in  the  sentence  to  which  it  does  not  gram¬ 
matically  belong,  as  the  agreement  of  a  verb  oi 
adjective  with  one  ratber  than  another  of  two 
nouns,  with  either  of  which  it  might  agree ;  as  rei 
et  regma  beati. 

sjfl-lep’-tic,  sfl-lep'-tlc-3,l,  a.  [Syllepsis.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  implying  syllepsis. 

sjrl-lep-tlc-el-ljf,  adv.  [Eng .  sylleptical;  -ly.] 
In  a  sylleptical  manner ;  by  way  of  syllepsis. 

s^l  -11-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  syll[is ) ;  Lat.  fem 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zobl. :  A  family  of  Errant  Annelids,  in  some  classi 
fications  separated  from  the  Nereid®  (q.  v.).  Gen 
era :  Syllis,  Grubea,  Dujardinia,  and  Schmardia. 
syl  -lls,  s.  [Gr.  psellion—  a  necklace.  [McNicoll.)\ 
Zobl.:  The  type-genus  of  Syllid®  (q.  v.).  Heac 
bilobed,  with  four  transverse  eyes  and  three  thin 
moniliform  tentacles ;  body  elongate,  slender,  witl 
numerous  segments;  proboscis  without  jaws. 

sjfT-l6-gi§m,  *sil-o-gisme,  s.  [O.  Fr.  silogisme 
sillogisme,  syllogisme,  from.  Latin  syllogismum 
accus.  of  syllogismus;  Gr.  syllogismos— a  reckoning 
together  or  up,  reasoning,  syllogism,  from  syllogizo 
mai=  to  reckon  together,  to  reason:  syl,  for  syn- 
with,  together,  and  logizomai=  to  reckon;  logos— t 
word,  reason,  reckoning ;  Fr.  syllogisme.] 

Logic : 

1.  An  argument  expressed  in  strict  logical  form, 
so  that  its  conclusiveness  is  manifest  from  the 
structure  of  the  expression  alone,  without  anj 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms.  ( Whately .] 
In  a  perfect  syllogism  there  must  be  three,  and  noi 
more  than  three  propositions,  the  last  of  which, 
containing  the  matter  to  be  proved,  is  called  the 
conclusion ;  the  other  two,  containing  the  means 
by  which  the  conclusion  is  arrived  at,  are  called  the 
premises.  The  subject  of  the  conclusion  is  called 
the  minor  term,  and  its  predicate  the  major  term : 
the  third  term,  with  which  the  minor  and  majoi 
terms  are  compared  in  the  premises,  is  called  the 
middle  term.  The  premise  which  brings  into  rela¬ 
tion  the  major  and  the  middle  terms  is  called  the 
major  premise,  and  that  which  brings  the  minor 
and  middle  term  into  a  similar  relation  is  called 
the  minor  premise.  Thus,  in  the  syllogism : 

Major  Premise.  All  A  is  B. 

Minor  Premise.  All  C  is  A. 

Conclusion  . \  All  C  is  B. 

B  is  the  major,  C  the  minor,  and  A  the  middle  term. 
Substituting  words  for  symbols, 

Major  Premise.  All  ruminants  are  quadrupeds. 
Minor  Premise.  All  deer  are  ruminants. 

Conclusion  .-.  All  deer  are  quadrupeds. 

This  syllogism  is  valid,  because  the  conclusion 
logically  follows  from  the  premises.  The  conclu¬ 
sion  is,  moreover,  true,  because  the  premises  from 
which  it  logically  follows  are  true. 

The  figure  of  a  syllogism  consists  in  the  situation 
of  the  middle  term  with  respect  to  the  major  and 
minor.  In  the  first  figure  the  middle  is  the  subject 
of  the  major  and  the  predicate  of  the  minor ;  in  the 
second  it  is  the  predicate,  and  in  the  third  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  both  premises ;  the  fourth  figure  is  the  re¬ 
verse  of  the  first,  the  middle  term  being  the  predi¬ 
cate  of  the.  major  and  the  subject  of  the  minor. 
The  symbolic  names  of  these  figures  are  commemo¬ 
rated  in  the  following  mnemonic  hexameters: 

1.  BArbArA,  CElArEnt,  DArll,  FErlOque  prioris. 

2.  CEsArE,  CAmEstrEs,  FEstlnO,  BArOkO,  secundae. 

3.  Tertia  DArAptl,  DIsAinls,  DAtlsI,  FElAptOn, 
BOkArdO,  FErlsOn,  habet. 

Quarta  insuper  addit 

4.  BrAmAntlp,  CAmEnEs,  DImArls,  FEsApO, 
FrEsIsOn. 

The  mood  of  a  syllogism  depends  on  the  quality 
(affirmative  or  negative)  and  quantity  (universal 
or  particular)  of  its  propositions,  which  are  marked 
thus: 

Universal  ...  A.  Affirmative.  E.  Negative. 
Particular  ...  I.  Affirmative.  O.  Negative. 

Thus,  the  vowels  of  BArbArA  denote  three  Uni¬ 
versal  Affirmative  propositions ;  of  CElArEnt,  a 
Universal  Negative,  a  Universal  Affirmative,  and 


bfiil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,  ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  sh9.1i-  -tion,  -sion  —  shun;  tion,  -§ioa  =  zadn.  -sious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =bcl,  del. 
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a  Universal  Negative;  and  so  on.  A  syllogism  is 
„aid  to  be  valid  when  the  conclusion  logically  fol¬ 
lows  from  the  premises  ;  if  the  conclusion  does  not 
so  follow,  the  syllogism  is  invalid  and  constitutes  a 
fallacy,  if  the  error  deceives  the  reasoner  himself ; 
but  if  it  is  advanced  with  the  intention  of  deceiving 
others,  it  constitutes  a  sophism.  The  following 
rules  for  the  construction  of  syllogisms  are  those 
given  by  Whatoly : 

1.  Every  syllogism  has  three,  and  only  three,  terms. 
[Undistributed-middle.] 

2.  Every  syllogism  has  three,  and  only  three,  proposi¬ 
tions. 

3.  No  term  must  be  distributed  in  the  conclusion  which 
was  not  distributed  in  one  of  the  premises. 

4.  From  negative  premises  nothing  can  be  inferred. 

6.  If  one  premise  be  negative  the  conclusion  must  be 
negative. 

*2.  The  act  or  art  of  syllogizing,  or  of  reasoning 
syllogistically. 

“A  man  knows  first,  and  then  he  is  able  to  prove  syllo¬ 
gistically.  So  that  syllogism  comes  after  knowledge,  and 
then  a  man  has  little  or  no  need  of  it.” — Locke  •  Human 
Under  standi  tig,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xvii. 

syl'-lo-glst-Ic,  *syl-lo  gist  -ic-al,  adj.  [Lat. 
syllogisticus ;  Gr.  syllogistikos.)  Pertaining  to  or 
consisting  of  a  syllogism,  or  of  the  form  of  reason¬ 
ing  by  syllogisms. 

“No  syllogistical  reasoning  can  be  right  and  conclusive 
but  what  has,  at  least,  one  general  proposition  to  it.” — 
Locke:  Hum.  Underst.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xvii. 

syl-lo-glst'-ic-^l-lj?,  adv.  [Eng.  syllogistical ,* 
•ly.]  In  a  syllogistic  manner ;  in  the  form  of,  or  by 
means  of  syllogism. 

“Well;  be  the  consequence  what  it  will,  you  are 
attempting  to  prove  your  point  syllogistically.’’ — Water • 
land:  Works,  iii.  21. 

*syl-ld-gi-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  syllogiz{e) ;  -at ion.] 
A  reasoning  by  means  of  syllogisms. 

“The  soul,  and  its  powers  both  of  intuition  and syllogi- 
zation.” — Harris:  Three  Treat.,  p.  265.  (Note.) 

sfr-l6-glze,*sjfr-l6-gl§e,  v.i.  [Fr .syllogizer; 
Greek  sylloaizomai.]  [Syllogism.]  To  reason  by 
means  of  syllogisms. 

“To  teach  boys  to  syllogise,  or  frame  arguments  and 
refute  them,  without  any  real  inward  knowledge  of  the 
question.” — Watts:  Logic,  pt.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

*syl'-lo-gIz-er,  s.  [En g.  syllogiz{e) ;  -er.]  One 
who  syllogizes  ;  one  who  reasons  by  syllogisms. 

“Every  syllogizer  is  not  presently  a  match  to  cope 
with  Bellarmine,  Baronius,  Stapleton.” — Sir  E.  Dering: 
Speeches,  p.  160. 

sylph,  s.  [Fr.  sylphe,  from  Gr.  silphe=a  kind  of 
beetle  or  grub.]  An  imaginary  being  inhabiting  the 
air,  holding  an  intermediate  place  between  material 
and  immaterial  beings.  Sylphs  are  represented  as 
male  and  female,  having  many  human  character¬ 
istics,  and  as  mortal,  butwithout  a  soul.  Inmodern 
language  the  word  is  used  as  a  feminine,  and  is 
applied  figuratively  to  a  woman  of  graceful  and 
slender  proportions. 


“The  gnomes,  or  demons  of  earth,  delight  in  mischief; 
but  the  sylphs,  whose  habitation  is  in  the  air,  are  the  best 
conditioned  creatures  imaginable;  for  they  say,  any  mor¬ 
tals  may  enjoy  the  most  intimate  familiarities  with  these 
gentle  spirits  upon  a  condition  very  easy  to  all  adepts,  an 
inviolate  preservation  of  chastity.” — Pope:  Letter  to  Mrs. 
A.  Fermor  on  the  Rape  of  the  Lock. 


sylph-like,  a.  Very  graceful  and  slender. 


sylp 


id,  t. 


[Fr.  sylphide.] 


A  little  or  young 


“Ye  sylphs  and  sylphids,  to  your  chief  give  ear. 
Fays,  fairies,  genii,  elves,  and  demons,  hear.” 

Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock,  ii.  78. 


*s^lph -Ish,  a.  [Eng.  sylph;  -ish.]  Having  the 
form  and  attractiveness  of  a  sylph. 


“Fair  sylphish  forms.” 

Poetry  of  Antijacobin,  p.  126. 

s^l'-VU,  s.  [Lat.=a  wood,  a  forest.] 

1.  The  forest  trees  of  any  country  or  region ;  a 
work  descriptive  of  the  forest  trees  of  a  particular 
district  or  country  ;  as,  Evelyn’s  Sylva. 

*2.  A  poetical  piece  composed  in  a  start  or  kind 
of  transport. 

*3.  A  collection  of  poetical  pieces  of  various  kinds. 

sjfl’-vgm,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  sylvanus.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  wood  or  forest;  forest¬ 
like,  rural,  rustic. 

2.  Covered  or  abounding  with  woods;  wooded, 
shady. 

“On  as  we  move,  a  softer  prospect  opes— 

Calm  huts,  and  lawns  between,  and  sylvan  slopes.” 

Wordsworth:  Descriptive  Sketches. 

3.  Growing  in  woods. 

*B.  As  subst.:  A  fabled  deity  of  the  woods;  a 
satyr,  a  fawn. 

“From  muse  or  sylvan  was  he  wont  to  ask. 

In  phrase  poetic,  inspiration  fair.” 

Scott:  Don  Roderick,  vi.  (Introd.) 


Sjfl'-vgjl-ite,  «•  [After  Sylvan (ium),  one  of  the 
first  proposed  names  for  tellurium ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.) : 
Ger.  sylvan,  sylvanit,  schrifterz,  schrifi -tellur,  weiss- 
sylvanerz,  weiss-tellur ;  Fr.  sylvane  graphique,  tel¬ 
lur  e  auro-argentif&re,  sylvane  blanc .J 
Mineralogy :  „ 

1.  An  ore  of  Tellurium  (q.  v.).  Crystallization, 
monoclinic,  rarely  occurring  in  distinct  crystals, 
but  in  an  aggregation  resembling  writing  charac¬ 
ters.  Hardness,  1*5—2 ;  specific  gravity,  7*9—8*33 ; 
luster,  metallic  ;  color  and  streak,  steel-gray,  some¬ 
times  brass-yellow.  Composition :  Tellurium,  55*8 ; 
gold,  28*5  ;  silver,  15*7=100,  which  corresponds  to  the 
formula  (AgAu)3Te.  Occurs  usually  associated 
with  gold. 

2.  The  same  as  Tellurium  (q  i.), 

*syl-vat’-ic,  a.  [Lat.  sylvancus,  silvaticus.]  Of 

or  pertaining  to  woods  or  forests  ;  sylvan. 

*syl-ves'-ter,  *s^l-ves  -trl-al,  *syl-ves -trl- 
«},n,  a.  [Lat.  Sylvester,  sdivester.]  Sylvan. 

“  All  beasts  domestic  ana  Sylvester.” — T.  Brown :  Works, 
iv.  318. 

Syl-ves-trl-g,n§,  s.  pi.  [Seedef.] 

Church  Hist. '  An  order  of  monks,  with  the  rule 
of  St.  Benedict,  founded  by  Sylvester,  or  Silvester, 
who  in  1231  established  a  monastery  called  La 
Grotte,  at  Monte  Fano,  in  Italy,  whence  the  Syl- 
vostrians  were  sometimes  called  the  order  of  Monte 
Fano.  it  was  approved  by  Innocent  IY.  in  1248. 
Sylvester  died  in  1267,  and  was  afterward  canon¬ 
ized. 

syl'-vl-i),,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  sylva  =  a 
wood.] 

1.  Astron.:  [Asteroid,  87.] 

2.  Ornith.:  The  typical  genus  of  Sj'lviin®  (q.  v.), 
with  eight  species,  from  the  Palrearctic  region  to 
India  and  Ceylon,  and  Northeast  Africa.  Bill 
rather  stout,  short;  upper  mandible  decurved  from 
the  middle  toward  the  point,  which  is  slightly 
emarginate;  nostrils  basal,  lateral,  oval,  and  ex¬ 
posed  ;  gape  beset  with  hairs  ;  wings  moderate,  first 
primary  very  short ;  tail  with  twelve  feathers,  gener¬ 
ally  somewhat  rounded,  but  in  some  species  nearly 
even ;  tarsus  scaled  in  front  and  short,  toes  and 
claws  short. 

syI'-Vl-9,n,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  belonging  to  Sil- 
vius,  born  in  Flanders  in  1614,  and  subsequently 
Professor  of  Medicine  in  Leyden  University, 
sylvian-fissure,  s.  [Fissure,  s.,  IT  3.] 
syl'-vic,  a.  [Lat.  sylv{a) ;  -ic.]  A  synonym  of 
abietic  (q.  v.). 

sylvic-acid,  s.  [Abietic-acid.] 
syl-vic  -0-I3,,  s.  [Lat.  sylvicola,  silvicola— an 
inhabitant  of  woods ;  sylva,  silva=a  wood,  and 
colo=  to  inhabit.] 

Ornith. :  Fly-catching  Warbler,  a  genus  of  Parinse, 
instituted  by  Swainson.  Bill  slender,  notched  a 
little  way  from  the  tip;  rictus  weakly  bristled; 
wings  long,  the  first  quill  nearly  or  quite  as  long  as 
the  other;  feet  slender.  Chiefly  from  North  Amer¬ 
ica.  Species,  Sylvicola  americana ,  S.  canaden¬ 
sis,  &c. 

syl  -vLcul-tnre,  subst.  [Lat.  sylva= a  wood,  a 
forest,  and  citffimi=culture  (q.  v.).]  The  culture 
of  forest  trees  ;  arboriculture,  forestry. 

s$fl-vr-I-dae,  *syl-vP-3,-ds9,  s.  pi.  [Formed 
from  Mod.  Lat.  Sylvia  (q.  v.),  with  Lat.  fern.  pi. 
adj.  sutf.  -idee.) 

Ornith.:  Warblers;  a  family  of  Passerine  Birds, 
distinguished  from  the  Thrushes  (of  which,  in  some 
classifications,  they  form  a  sub-family)  by  their 
delicate  structure  and  more  subulate  bill.  They 
are  almost  universally  distributed,  preponderating 
greatly  in  the  eastern  hemisphere.  Canon  Tristram 
divides  the  family  into  seven  sub-families:  Dry- 
moecina,  Calamoherpin®,  Phylloscopin®,  Sylviinw, 
Ruticillinse,  Saxicolin®,  and  Accentorin®. 

s^l-vi-P-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sylvi(a) ,*  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornithology : 

1.  A  sub-family  of  Turdid®,  approximately  equiv¬ 
alent  to  No.  2. 

2.  The  typical  sub-family  of  Sylviid®  (q.  v.), 
with  six  genera  and  thirty-three  species;  most 
abundant  in  the  Pal®arctic  region,  very  scarce  in 
the  Australian  and  Oriental  regions ;  absent  from 
America.  [Sylvia.] 

syl-vine,  syl'-vite,  s.  [Latin  sal  digestivus 
sylvii;  suff.  -■ ine ,  -ite  {Min.).] 

Min.:  An  isomeric  soluble  salt  found  in  large 
crystals  at  Stassfurth,  Prussia.  Hardness,  2*0 ; 
specific  _  gravity,  1*9-2 ;  colorless ;  luster,  vitreous. 
Composition  :  Potassium,  52*5  ;  chlorine,  47*5=100 
equal  to  the  simple  formula  KC1. 
sym-,  pref.  [Syn-.] 

Sy’-ma,  s.  [Gr.  Syme,  the  daughter  of  Ialysus 
and  Dotis,  carried  off  by  Glaucus.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Alcedinid® ,  with  two  species 
from  Papua  and  North  Australia. 


s$*-mar',  s.  [Simar.] 

*sym'-bal,  s.  [Cymbal.] 

sym-bi-6  -sis,  s.  [Greek  si/mbibsis— living  with 
companionship  ; connection :  Gr. syn,  and hios=life.] 
Biology:  The  united  life  of  certain  organisms. 
Some  orchids  and  fungus  hyph®  thus  obtain  nour¬ 
ishment  in  common.  Monotropa  hipopitys  is  said 
by  F.  Kamienski  to  derive  its  nourishment 
from  the  soil  through  the  medium  of  a  fungus 
mycelium  which  covers  it.  The  same  phenomenon 
is  said  to  have  been  observed  in  oaks,  beeches, 
hornbeams,  &c. 

sym-bi-Ot'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  symbidtes=  one  who  lives 
with  a  companion.] 

Biol. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Symbiosis  (q.  v.). 

sym  -bol,  subst.  [Fr.  symbole= a  token,  &c.,  from 
Lat.  symbolum ;  Gr.  symbolon,  from  symballo=  to 
throw  together*  sym,  for  syn=with,  together,  and 
balld= to  throw.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  In  the  Greek  sense,  a  casting  together,  as  of 
a  contribution  into  a  common  treasury. 

“There  are  ‘portions  that  are  behind  of  the  sufferings’ 
of  Christ,  which  must  be  filled  up  by  his  body  the  Church; 
and  happy  are  they  that  put  in  the  greatest  symbol 
J.  Taylor:  Faith  and  Patience  of  the  Saints , 

*2.  Lot ;  sentence  of  adjudication. 

“  The  persons  who  are  to  be  judged  .  .  .  shall  all 
appear  to  receive  their  symbol.” — Taylor;  Sermons,  vol.  i., 
ser.  L 

3.  A  letter  or  character  which  is  significant  of 
something;  a  sign.  [II.  1  ^T.] 

4.  An  object,  animate  or  inanimate,  standing  for, 
representing,  or  calling  up  something  moral  or 
intellectual;  an  emblem,  a  figure,  a  type,  a  repre¬ 
sentation. 

“  Salt,  as  incorruptible,  was  the  symbol  of  friendship; 
which,  if  it  casually  fell,  was  accounted  ominous.”  — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

5.  Tliatwhich  specially  distinguishes  one  regarded 
in  a  particular  character,  or  as  occupying  a  partic  ¬ 
ular  office,  and  fulfilling  its  duties  ;  a  figure  mark¬ 
ing  the  individuality  of  some  being  or  thing ;  as, 
A  trident  is  the  symbol  of  Neptune. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Chem.:  An  abbreviation  of  the  name  of  an 
elementary  body:  thus  C  for  carbon,  H,  hydrogen, 
P,  phosphorus,  &c.  When  two  or  more  of  the  names 
begin  with  the  same  letter,  a  second  letter  is  added 
to  the  symbol  of  one  of  these  elements  for  the  sake 
of  distinction  :  thus  Cl = chlorine,  Hg= hydrargyrum 
(mercury),  Pb=plumbum  (lead),  &c.  The  symbol 
also  represents  a  definite  quantity  of  the  element: 
thus  H  always=one  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen, 
Hg=200  parts  of  mercury.  [Bond,  Formula,  No¬ 
menclature,  Notation.] 

2.  Theology : 

(1)  A  primitive  name  for  the  Creed,  often  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  works  of  the  early  Fathers.  The  pre¬ 
cise  meaning  of  the  word  symbol  in  this  sense  is 
doubtful;  but  it  probably  had  reference  to  the 
Creed  as  the  common  bond  of  Faith.  The  tra¬ 
dition  that  the  name  was  given  because  each  of 
the  Apostles  composed  an  article,  is  unsupported 
by  evidence. 

(2)  Sometimes  applied  to  the  elements  in  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist. 

If  Mathematical  symbols:  There  are  four  kinds 
of  symbols  employed  in  mathematics:  (1)  Those 
which  stand  for  quantities ;  such  as  letters  stand¬ 
ing  for  numbers,  time,  space,  or  any  of  the  geomet¬ 
rical  magnitudes.  (2)  Those  of  relation,  as  the  signs, 
=  ,  >,  :  ::  &c.,  which  indicate  respectively,  the 

relations  of  equality,  inequality,  proportion,  &c. 

(3)  Those  of  abbreviation,  as,  .*.  ,  for  hence,  *.*,  for 
because;  exponents  and  coefficients  are  likewise 
symbols  of  abbreviation,  the  symbol  consisting  in 
the  manner  of  writing  these  numbers.  (4)  Sym¬ 
bols  of  operation,  or  those  employed  to  denote  an 
operation  to  be  performed,  or  a  process  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed;  such  are  the  symbols  of  algebra  and  the 
differential  and  integral  calculus,  &c.,  which  do 
not  come  under  the  preceding  heads.  Those  of 
the  third  class  are  generally  regarded  as  symbols 
of  operation.  Symbols  of  operation  are  of  two 
kinds:  (1)  Those  which  indicate  invariable  pro¬ 
cesses,  and  are,  in  all  cases,  susceptible  of  uniform 
interpretations.  This  kind  includes  most  of  what 
are  usually  called  the  signs  of  algebrQ  as +,  — ,  X, 
-h,  v  •  (2)  Those  which  indicate  general  meth¬ 
ods  of  proceeding  without  reference  to  the  nature 
of  the  quantity  to  be  operated  upon, 
symbol-printing,  s. 

Teleg. :  A  system  of  printing  in  dots  and  marks 
or  other  cipher,  as  distinct  from  printing  in  the 
usual  Roman  letter.  The  dots  and  dashes  of  the 
Morse,  or  similar  systems,  may  be  produced  by  press¬ 
ure  on,  or  penetration  of  the  paper  (Morse),  or 
by  a  chemical  action  at  the  point  of  contact  of  the 
styles  (Bain),  or  thepassage  of  the  electric  current. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  not 
cr,  wore,  wglf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  03  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  -  few! 


symbol 
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symmetry 


*sf  m  -bol,  v.  t.  [Symbol,  subst. ]  To  express  or 
represent  by  a  symbol ;  to  symbolize. 

*s$fm-bol-ae-Og  -ra~phy,  s.  [Gr.  symbolaion—  a 
mark  or  sign  from  which  one  concludes  anything,  a 
contract,  and  grapho=to  write.]  [Symbol.] 

Law:  The  art  or  cunning  of  rightly  forming  and 
making  written  instruments.  It  is  either  judicial  or 
extrajudicial,  the  latter  being  wholly  occupied  with 
such  instruments  as  concern  matters  not  yet  judi¬ 
cially  in  controversy,  such  as  instruments  of  agree¬ 
ments  or  contracts,  and  testaments  or  last  wills. 
( Wharton.) 

*s;fm  bol'-a-trous,  a.  [Symbolatky.]  Apt  or 
inclined  to  worship,  reverence,  or  over-estimate 
symbols  or  types. 

*sym-bol'-a-try,  s.  [Gr.  synibolon=  a  symbol, 
and  latreia= service,  worship.]  The  worship,  rever¬ 
ence,  or  over-estimation  of  symbols  or  types. 

sjfm-bol'-ic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  symbolikos;  Fr.  sym- 
bolique .] 

A.  Asadj.:  The  same  as  Symbolical  (q.  v.). 

“The  symbolic  way  of  writing  is  of  three  kinds;  the  first 
is  that  plain  and  common  one  of  imitating  the  figure  of 
the  thing  represented;  the  second  is  by  typical  marks, 
end  the  third  is  a  contrary  way,  of  allegorizing  by  enig¬ 
mas.” —  Warburton:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  iv.,  §4. 

*B.  As  subst.:  The  same  as  Symbolics  (q.v.). 
S^m-bor-lc-9.1,  a.  [Eng.  symbolic;  -al.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Pertaining  to  a  symbol  or  symbols; 
of  the  nature  of  a  symbol ;  standing  for  or  serving 
the  purpose  of  a  symbol ;  representative. 

“This  seems  a  clear  conclusion  from  the  very  nature  of 
our  Lord’s  miracles,  which,  for  the  most  part,  were 
actions  distinctly  symbolical  of  one  or  other  of  the 
spiritual  benefits  of  the  redemption.” — Bp.  Horsley:  Ser¬ 
mons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  10. 

2.  Gram. :  Applied  to  words  which  by  themselves 
present  no  meaning  to  any  mind,  and  which  depend 
xor  their  intelligibility  on  a  relation  to  some  pre- 
sentive  word  or  words.  Pronouns,  prepositions, 
conjunctions,  and  the  auxiliary  verbs  are  symbolic 
words.  [Presentive.] 

symbolical-attributes,  s.pl. 

Art:  Certain  figures  or  symbols  usually  intro¬ 
duced  in  representations  of  the  evangelists, apostles, 
saints,  &c.,  as  the  keys  of  St.  Peter,  the  lamb  of  St. 
Agnes.  &c. 

symbolical-books,  s.  pi. 

Church  Hist. :  The  writings  in  which  any  Christian 
communion  officially  publishes  its  distinctive 
tenets. 

symbolical-delivery,  s. 

Law :  The  delivery  of  property  sold  or  resigned  by 
delivering  something  else  as  a  symbol,  token,  or 
representative  of  it. 

symbolical-philosophy,  s.  The  philosophy  ex¬ 
pressed  by  hieroglyphics. 

s^m-bol'-Ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  symbolical;  -ly.) 
In  a  symbolical  manner ;  by  symbols  or  signs ; 
typically. 

“They  likewise  worshipped  the  same  deity  symbolically 
in  fire.” — Cudworth:  Intell.  System,  p.  286. 

sjfm-bol'-Ic-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  symbolical ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  symbolical, 
sjfm-bol'-ics,  s.  [Symbolic.] 

1.  The  study  of  the  symbols  and  the  mysterious 
rites  of  antiquity. 

2.  The  study  of  the  history  and  contents  of  Chris¬ 
tian  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith. 

sfm’-bol-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  symbol;  -ism.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  The  investing  of  things,  as  certain  practices  in 
ritual,  with  a  symbolic  meaning ;  the  regarding  of 
outward  things  as  having  an  inner  and  symbolic 
meaning ;  the  representing  of  events  by  causes  or 
types;  such  as  the  sword,  the  cause  of  death;  the 
palm,  the  type  of  victory,  &c. 

“Symbolism  [is]  the  name  applied  to  the  system  which 
invested  the  forms  of  Christian  architecture  and  ritual 
with  a  symbolical  meaning.  The  extent  to  which  this 
symbolism  was  carried  has  been  a  subject  of  much  con¬ 
troversy.” — Brands  and  Cox. 

*2.  An  exposition  or  comparison  of  symbols  or 
creeds. 

II.  Gram.:  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sym¬ 
bolic  (q.  v.). 

sjfm-bol-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  symbol;  -ist.)  One  who 
symbolizes ;  one  who  employs  symbols. 

sym-b6l-lst'-Ic,  sjfm-bdl-Ist  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 
symbol ;  -istic,  -istical.J  Characterized  by  the  use 
of  symbols  ;  as,  symbolistic  poetry. 

sjfm-bol-i-za -tion,  subst.  [Eng.  symboliz(e) ; 
•ation.)  The  act  of  symbolizing;  representation; 
resemblance. 

“Oft-times  wrackt  beyond  their  symbolizations,  in- 
larged  into  constructions  disparaging  their  true  inten¬ 
tions.”—  Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xxi. 


sym  -bol-ize,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  symboliser.)  [Sym¬ 
bol,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  represent  by  a  symbol  or  symbols. 

2.  To  regard  or  treat  as  symbolic  ;  to  make  sym¬ 
bolic  or  representative  of  something. 

“  There  want  not  some  who  have  symbolized  the  apple 
of  Paradise  into  such  constructions.” — Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors,  bk.  vii. ,  ch.  i. 

*3.  To  make  to  agree  in  properties. 

B.  Intransitive: 

l.  To  use  symbols ;  to  express  or  represent  things 
in  symbols  or  symbolically. 

*2.  To  agree,  to  harmonize  ;  to  have  a  resemblance 
in  qualities  or  properties. 

“  The  Orphick  philosophy  did  really  agree  and  symbol¬ 
ize  with  that  which  afterward  was  called  Pythagorick  and 
Platonic.” — Cudworth:  Intell.  System,  p.  299. 

*3  To  hold  the  same  faith  or  religious  belief ;  to 
agree  in  faith. 

sym’-bol-Iz-er,  s.  [Eng.  symboliz(e) ;  -er.)  One 
who  symbolizes;  one  who  casts  in  his  vote,  opinion, 
&c.,  with  another. 

“Their  ambitious  symbolizers  in  England.” — Oauden: 
Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  691. 

sym-bo-log  -lc-9.1,  adj.  [English  symbolog(y) ; 
* ical .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  symbology  (q.  v.). 

sym-bol -6-gist,  s.  [Eng.  symbologiy);  -ist.) 
One  versed  in  symbology  (q.  v.). 

sym-bol-o-gjf,  s.  [Gr.  symbolon  =  a  symbol, 
and  logos=a  word,  a  discourse.]  The  art  of  ex¬ 
pressing  by  symbols;  symbolization. 

*sym  -bo  lum  {pi.  sym -b6-la),  [Symbol,  s.] 
A  contribution. 

“My  symbolum  towards  so  charitable  a  work.” — Ham¬ 
mond:  Paraphrase  on  the  Psalms.  (Pref.) 

sym-bor  -6-don,  s.  [Pref.  sym- ;  Gr.  6o?-os=glut- 
tonous,  and  suff.  -odon. ] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Perissodactyla,  founded  by 
Cope,  on  remains  from  the  Miocene  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  approximat  ely  corresponds  to  Marsh’s  genus 
Brontotherium  (q.  v.). 

sym-bran  -chl-dse,  subst.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sym- 
branch(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Ichthy.  •  A  family  of  Physostomi  (q.  v.) ;  eel-like 
fishes,  having  the  body  naked  or  covered  with 
minute  scales  :  the  upper  iaw  is  entirely  formed  by 
the  premaxillary  bones,  the  maxillaries  being 
placed  behind  them  in  a  parallel  position.  Pecto¬ 
ral  and  ventral  fins  are  absent,  and  the  vertical  fins 
are  reduced  to  membranous  folds ;  there  is  no  swim¬ 
ming-bladder,  and  the  stomach  is  without  pyloric 
appendages.  The  family  is  divided  into  the  three 
following  groups,  the  first  two  of  which  are  fresh¬ 
water,  but  sometimes  entering  brackish  water;  the 
third  is  marine: 

1.  AMPHifNOlNA,  containing  one  genus,  with  a  single 
species,  Amphipnous  cuchia,  from  Bengal. 

2.  Symbranchina,  with  two  genera,  Monopterus  and 
Symbranchus  (q.  v.). 

3.  Chiloranchina,  containing  one  genus,  with  a  single 
species,  Chilobranchus  dorsalis,  from  Australia  and  Tas¬ 
mania. 

sym-brafi-chi  -na,  subst.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  sym- 
branch(us) ;  Lat.  ueut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - ina .]  [Sym- 
BRANCHIDAD,  2.] 

sfm-bran'-chus,  s  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  pref. sym-, 
and  Gr.  brangchia= gills.] 

Ichthy. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  group  Symbran- 
china,  and  the  family  Symbranchidse  (q.  v.).  Vent  in 
the  posterior  half  of  the  body,  which  is  naked ;  four 
branchial  arches,  with  well-developed  gills.  Two 
species :  Symbranchus  marmoratus,  common  in  trop¬ 
ical  America,  and  S.  bengalensis,  common  in  the 
East  Indies. 

Sym-mach-I-an§,  s.  pi.  [See  def.] 

Eccles.  History :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
Nazarenes,  probably  from  Symmachus  the  Ebionite, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.,  vi.  17). 
St.  Ambrose  (died 3t>7),  however,  speaks  of  the  Sym- 
machians  as  descended  from  the  Pharisees,  and  the 
sect  was  in  existence  in  the  time  of  St.  Augustine 
of  Hippo  (354-430). 

*sym-met-ral,  a.  [Symmetry.]  Commensu¬ 
rate,  symmetrical. 

“It  was  both  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles,  and  the 
practice  of  the  church,  while  it  was  symmetral,  to  obey 
the  magistrate.”— Afore:  Mystery  of  Godliness,  p.  204. 

*sym-met’-rl-an,  subst.  [Eng.  symmetry ;  -an.) 
One  studious  of  proportion  or  symmetry  of  parts. 

“His  face  was  a  thought  longer  than  the  exact  symmet- 
rians  would  allow.” — Sidney:  Arcadia. 

sym-met-ric-al,  *sym-met -ric,  a.  [English 

symmetr{y) ;  -ic,  -ical.) 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Possessing,  exhibiting,  or  charac¬ 
terized  by  symmetry ;  well-proportioned  in  its 
parts;  having  its  parts  in  due  proportion  as  to 
dimensions. 


II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot.  {of  the  parts  of  a  flower) :  Related  to  each 
other  in  number,  the  same  in  number,  or  one  a  mul¬ 
tiple  of  the  other,  as  in  Saxifraga,  which  has  five 
divisions  of  the  calyx,  five  petals,  and  five  stamens ; 
or  Epilobium,  which  has  a  four-parted  calyx,  four 
petals,  and  eight  stamens. 

2.  Math.:  Possessing  the  attribute  of  symmetry; 
having  corresponding  parts  or  relations.  In  geom¬ 
etry,  two  points  are  symmetrically  disposed  with 
respect  to  a  straight  line,  when  they  are  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  line  and  equally  distant  from  it,  so  that 
a  straight  line  joining  them  intersects  the  given 
line,  and  is  at  right  angles  to  it.  A  curve  is  sym¬ 
metrical  with  respect  to  a  straight  line,  when  for 
each  point  on  one  side  of  the  line  there  is  a  cor¬ 
responding  point  on  the  other  side,  and  equally 
distant  from  it.  The  line  is  called  an  axis  of  sym¬ 
metry.  In  conic  sections,  the  axes  are  the  only  true 
axes  of  symmetry.  Two  plane  figures  are  symmetri¬ 
cally  situated  with  respect  to  a  straight  line,  when 
each  point  of  one  has  a  corresponding  point  in  the 
other  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  axis,  and  equally 
distant  from  it.  A  line  or  surface  is  symmetrical 
with  respect  to  a  plane,  when  for  each  point  on  one 
side  of  the  plane  there  is  a  second  point  on  the 
other  side,  equally  distant  from  it.  The  plane  is 
called  the  plane  of  symmetry,  and  is,  in  conic  sec¬ 
tions,  a  principal  plane.  Symmetrical  lines  and 
surfaces  in  space  cannot,  in  general,  be  made  to 
coincide  with  each  other.  SpEerical  triangles  are 
symmetrical  when  their  sides  and  angles  are  equal 
each  to  each,  but  not  similarly  situated.  In 
analysis,  an  expression  is  symmetrical  with  respect 
to  two  letters;  when  the  places  of  these  letters  may 
be  changed  without  changing  the  expression.  Thus, 
the  expression  a^x  +  ab  4-  b^x  is  symmetrical 
with  respect  to  a  and  b ;  for,  if  we  change  the  place 
of  a  and  b,  we  have  x^-^-b^xf-ba  +  aix,  the  same 
expression.  An  expression  is  symmetrical  with 
respect  to  several  letters,  when  any  two  of  them 
may  change  places  without  affecting  the  expression  ; 
thus,  the  expression  a6+6a2  +  a2c  +  c2a  +  62c  + 6c2, 
is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  the  three  letters, 
a,  b,  c. 

sym  met  -rlc-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  symmetrical; 
-ly.)  In  a  symmetrical  manner;  with  due  propor¬ 
tion  of  parts. 

sym-met'-ric-gd-ness,  s.  [Eng.  symmetrical ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  symmetrical. 

*sym-me-tri-cian,  subst.  [Eng.  symmetr(y) ; 
-ician.)  The  same  as  Symmetrian  (q.  v.). 

“Sith  the  longest  rib  is  commonlie  about  the  fourth 
part  of  a  man,  as  some  rouing  symmetricians  aflirme.” — 
Holinshed:  Descrip.  Britaine,  ch.  i. 

sym'-me-trist,  s.  [Eng.  symmetr[y) ;  -ist.)  One 
who  is  studious  or  particular  about  symmetry  or 
due  proportion  of  parts ;  a  symmetrian. 

“This  is  the  clearest  reason  why  some  exact  symmetrists 
have  been  blamed  for  being  too  true.” — Reliquiae  Wottoni - 
ance,  p.  66. 

sym  -me-trize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  symmetric/) ;  -ize.) 
To  make  symmetrical  or  proportional  in  its  parts ; 
to  reduce  to  symmetry. 

“He  would  soon  have  supplied  every  deficiency,  and 
symmetrized  every  disproportion.” — Burke. 

sjfm-me-trjf,  *sim-me-trie,  *sym-me-trie,  s, 

[O.  Fr.  symmetric  (Fr.  symitrie),  from  Lat.  symme - 
tria;  Gr.  symmetria=(hie  proportion,  from  symme- 
froa=oflike  measure  with:  sym  for  syn— with,  and 
metron= a  measure.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  due  proportion  of  the  several 
parts  of  a  body  to.  each  other:  adaptation  of  parts 
to  each  other;  union  and  conformity  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  work  to  the  whole  proportion  ;  harmony. 

"Her  motions’  grace  it  could  not  hide, 

Nor  could  her  form’s  fair  symmetry." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  ii.  8. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  A  term  used  when  the  four  verticils  constitut¬ 
ing  a  flower  alternate  with  each  other.  The  sym¬ 
metry  may  bo  dimerous,  trimerous,  tetramerous,  or 
pentamerous  ;  i.  e.,  the  number  of  pieces  composing 
each  verticil  may  be  two,  as  in  Circ®a  ;  three,  as  in 
Iris;  four,  as  in  CEnothera;  or  five,  as  in  Convolv¬ 
ulus.  The  symmetry  may  be  marked  by  the  mul¬ 
tiplication,  the  deduplication,  the  union,  the  arrest 
of,  or  the  inequality  in,  the  development  of  the 
several  parts. 

(2)  An  arrangement  by  which  every  part  is  bal¬ 
anced  by  some  other  one,  as  that  one  pair  of  leaves 
is  balanced  by  the  next. 

2.  Compar.  Anat.:  Harmony  and  correspondence 
between  certain  parts  of  the  body  of  an  animal. 
Symmetry  may  be : 

(1)  Bilateral:  As  in  the  arms  of  man,  the  wings 
of  a  bird,  and  the  pectoral  fins  of  a  fish.  This  cor¬ 
respondence  is  purely  external,  and  its  absence  is 
immediately  noticed  on  an  examination  of  the  vis¬ 
cera. 


b<5il,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  f. 

-cian.  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deb 


symmorphus 
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symphonize 


(3)  Serial:  As  the  correspondence  between  the 
arm  and  leg  in  man,  and  the  fore  and  hind  legs  of  a 
horse,  though  this  is  not  obvious  without  examina¬ 
tion,  owing  to  the  different  directions,  in  which  the 
knee  and  elbow  are  bent.  On  dissection,  however, 
serial  symmetry  is  seen  to  persist  internally,  as  in 
the  ribs  and  vertebrae,  which  are  placed  one  after 
another  in  a  series. 

t(3)  Zonal:  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the 
serial  symmetry  of  segmented  animals. 

t(4)  [Radiated-symmetey.] 

1  Uniform  symmetry : 

Arch.:  That  disposition  of  parts  in  which  the 
same  ordonnance  reigns  throughout  the  whole. 

sym-mor’-phus,  s.  [Gr.symmorp/ios=conformed 
to,  similar.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Campephagidae.  with  one 
species,  Symmorphus  leucopygus,  from  Australia. 

sfm-pa,-thet’-Ic,  *sfm-pg.-thet'-ic-al,  adj. 
[Formed  from  sympathy  (q.  v.),  on  analogy  of 
pathetic  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Pertaining  to,  characterized  by,  expressive  of, 
or  produced  by  sympathy. 

“To  sympathetic  tears  the  ghosts  themselves 

He  moved  ;  these  praises  to  his  verse  he  owes.” 

Cowper:  To  his  Father . 

2.  Having  sympathy  or  common  feeling  with 
another ;  affected  by  feelings  like  those  of  another, 
or  susceptible  of  feelings  in  consequence  of  what 
another  feels. 

“Your  sympathetic  hearts  she  hopes  to  move 
From  tender  friendship  and  endearing  love.” 

Prior:  Epilogue  to  Mrs.  Manley’s  Lucius. 

3.  Agreeing,  or  in  accord  with  the  feelings  expe¬ 
rienced  by  another  ;  in  harmony  and  concord. 

“Now  o’er  the  soothed  accordant  heart  we  feel 
A  sympathetic  twilight  slowly  steal.” 

Wordsworth:  Country  Walk. 

4.  Causing  or  attended  with  sympathy. 

“For  cold  reserve  had  lost  its  power, 

In  sorrow’s  sympathetic  hour.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  v.  11. 

II.  Physiol.  <&  Pathol.:  Produced  by  or  arising 
from  sympathy. 

sympathetic-ink,  s.  A  colorless  ink,  the  writing 
made  with  which  is  made  visible  by  a  subsequent 
operation— warmth,  or  other  reacting  stimulant. 

sympathetic-medicine,  s. 

Anthrop. :  An  old  method  of  treatment  based  on 
magic,  and  owing  its  origin,  in  every  case,  to  the 
fact  that  a  subjective  connection  between  the 
malady  or  injury  and  the  means  of  cure  was  mis¬ 
taken  for  a  real  and  objective  connection.  Well- 
known  examples  of  this  mode  of  treatment  are  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby’s  Sympathetic  Powder  (q.  v.),  the 
Doctrine  of  Signatures,  and  the  practice  of  Chinese 
physicians  at  the  present  day,  who,  in  the  absence 
of  a  necessary  drug,  will  write  the  prescription  on 
a  piece  of  paper  and  administer  an  infusion  of  the 
writing  in  water,  or  the  ashes  of  the  burnt  paper, 
to  the  sick  man.  Dryden,  in  his  version  of  the 
Tempest  (v.  2),  introduces  this  treatment  by  sym¬ 
pathy  ;  and  how  closely  it  is  connected  with  magic 
may  be  seen  in  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  (ii.  22), 
where  the  Lady  Margaret  acts  as  leech  to  the 
wounded  William  of  Deloraine : 

“She  drew  the  splinter  from  the  wound. 

And  with  a  charm  she  stanched  the  blood.” 
Then,  taking  the  broken  lance,  she 

“Washed  it  from  the  clotted  gore, 

And  salved  the  splinter  o'er  and  o’er.” 

sympathetic-nerve,  s. 

Anatomy:  A  nerve,  or  system  of  neffves,  running 
from  the  base  of  the  skull  to  the  coccyx,  along  both 
sides  of  the  body,  and  consisting  of  a  series  of 
ganglia  along  the  spinal  column  by  the  side  of  the 
vertebrae.  With  this  trunk  of  the  sympathetic 
there  are  communicating  branches  which  connect 
the  ganglia,  or  the  intermediate  cord,  with  all  the 
spinal  and  several  of  the  cranial  nerves  proceed¬ 
ing  to  primary  branches  on  the  neighboring  organs 
or  other  ganglia,  and  finally  numerous  flexures  of 
nerves  running.to  the  viscera.  Various  fibers  from 
the  sympathetic  communicate  with  those  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  system.  The  term  sympathetic  has 
been  applied  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  the  agent 
in  producing  sympathy  between  different  parts  of 
the  body.  It  more  certainly  affects  the  secretions. 
Called  also  Sympathetic  system. 

♦sympathetic-powder,  *sympathetical-pow- 
der,  s. 

Old  Med. :  Powder  of  Sympathy.  A  powder  of  vit¬ 
riol,  introduced  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  (1603-65),  who 
published  a  small  book  ( A  Late  Discourse.  &c.)  on 
its  merits,  and  made  known  the  method  of  its  prep¬ 
aration  in  his  Chymical  Secrets  (p.  270).  The  pow¬ 
der  was  said  to  be  highly  efficacious  “  in  stanching 
of  desperate  bleeding  at  the  nose,  in  stanching  the 


blood  of  a  wound,  and  in  curing  any  green  wound 
(where  there  is  no  fracture  of  bones)  without  any 
plaisteror  oyntment,  in  a  few  days.’’  In  the  case 
of  an  incised  wound,  the  powder  was  infused  in 
water,  and  “  into  this  water  they  did  put  a  clout  or 
rag  of  cloth  embrued  with  the  blood  of  the  party 
hurt  (the  rag  being  first  dry),  but  if  it  was  fresh 
and  moist  with  the  reeking  blood,  there  was  no 
need  but  to  powder  it  with  the  small  powder  of  the 
same  vitriol  ”  (p.  138).  Sir  Kenelm  (p.  148)  goes  on 
to  say  that  “  the  same  cure  is  performed  by  apply¬ 
ing  the  remedy  to  the  blade  of  a  sword  which  hath 
wounded  a  person.”  The  wound  itself  was  to  be 
washed  clean,  the  edges  brought  into  apposition 
and  bandaged.  Dunglison  (Hist.  Med.,  p.  237) 
hereupon  remarks:  “Under  such  treatment  it  was 
of  little  importance  what  application  was  made  to 
the  instrument;  binding  up  the  wound,  bringing 
the  edges  in  apposition,  defending  it  from  extrane¬ 
ous  irritants,  and  leaving  it  to  the  restorative 
power  which  is  seated  in  almost  every  part  of  an 
organized  body,  is  the  approved  method  of  manag¬ 
ing  incised  wounds  at  the  present  day.” 

sympathetic-sounds,  s.  pi.  Sounds  produced 
from  solid  bodies  by  means  of  vibrations  of  some 
sounding  body,  these  vibrations  being  communi¬ 
cated  by  means  of  the  air  or  some  intervening  solid 
body. 

sympathetic-strike,  s.  A  labor  strike  carried 
out  by  other  crafts  than  the  one  primarily  con¬ 
cerned,  to  the  end  that  the  first  strike  may  be 
forced  to  a  successful  issue  by  a  general  cessation 
of  business  till  the  point  in  dispute  in  the  initial 
strike  may  be  decided.  Of  such  a  character  was 
the  great  railroad  strike  in  this  country  in  1894, 
when  the  railroad  employes  struck  in  sympathy 
with  the  Pullman  Car  Company’s  employes. 

sym-p  a,-thet  -Ic-al-ly ,  adv.  [Eng.  sympathet- 
ical;  -ly.]  In  a  sympathetic  manner;  with  sym¬ 
pathy  ;  in  consequence  of  sympathy ;  by  communi¬ 
cation  from  something  else. 

“  Wherefore  the  pi  astick  nature  .  .  .  must  be  con¬ 
cluded  to  act  fatally,  magically,  and  sympathetically.” — 
Cudworth:  Intell.  System,  p.  161. 

*s$rm'-pg,-thlst,  s.  [Eng.  sympath(y) ; -ist.]  One 
who  sympathizes ;  one  who  feels  sympathy ;  a  sym¬ 
pathizer. 

sym  pathlze,  v.  i.  &  t.  [French  sympathiser."] 
[Sympathy.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  have  sympathy ;  to  have  a  common  feeling 
with  another,  as  of  pain  or  pleasure. 

“The  limbs  of  his  body  is  to  every  one  a  part  of  him¬ 
self  ;  he  sympathizes  and  is  concerned  for  them.” — Locke: 
Human  Understanding,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxvii. 

2.  To  feel  in  consequence  of  what  another  feels ; 
to  feel  mutually  ;  to  be  affected  with  feelings  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  of  another,  in  consequence  of  some¬ 
thing  felt  or  experienced  by  such  other. 

“We  continually  sympathize  with  the  sentiments  and 
affections  of  the  company  among  whom  we  converse.” — 
Search:  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xix. 

&  To  express  sympathy ;  to  condole. 

“To  feel  her  woes  and  sympathize  in  tears.” 

Pitt:  Vida;  Art  of  Poetry,  ii. 

*4,  To  agree,  to  fit,  to  harmonize. 

"  Green  is  a  pleasing  color,  from  a  blue  and  a  yellow 
mixed  together,  and  by  consequence  blue  and  yellow  are 
two  colors  which  sympathize.”— Dryden:  Dufresnoy. 

*5.  To  agree ;  to  be  of  the  same  disposition. 

“The  men  do  sympathize  with  the  mastiffs  in  robusti¬ 
ous  and  rough  coming  on.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iii.  7, 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  have  sympathy  for ;  to  share,  to  participate. 

“  By  this  sympathized  one  day’s  error 
Have  suffered  wrong.” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  v. 

2.  To  form  so  as  to  harmonize  ;  to  form  with  suit¬ 
able  adaptation  ;  to  contrive  with  congruity  or  con¬ 
sistency. 

“A  message  well  sympathized;  a  horse  to  be  ambassador 
for  an  ass.” — Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  iii. 

sym'-pe.-thlz-er,  s.  [Eng.  sympathiz(e) ;  -er.] 
One  who  sympathizes  or  feels  for  another ;  one  who 
takes  side  or  common  action  with  another  in  any 
cause  or  pursuit. 

sym-pj-i-thy,  *sym-pa-thie,  s.  [Er.sympathie, 
from  Lat.  sympathia;  Gr.  sympatheia- like  feeling, 
fellow-feeling ;  sympathes=ot  like  feelings :  sym  (for 
Sjyn)=with,  and pathein,  2  aor  infin.  of  pctscho- to 
suffer.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Feeling  corresponding  to  that  felt  by  another; 
the  quality  or  state  of  being  affected  by  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  another,  with  feelings  corresponding  in 
kind  if  not  in  degree ;  compassion,  fellow-feeling, 
commiseration.  (Followed  by  for  before  the  per¬ 
son  sympathized  with.) 

“Pleased  it  returned  as  soon  with  answering  looks 
Of  sympathy  and  love.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  465. 


U  Sympathy  is  first  evoked  in  small  societies, 
such  as  a  single  family  or  a  small  tribe,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  extends  beyond  these  limits.  _  After  a  time  it  is 
found  capable  of  embracing  a  nation,  but  foreigners 
excite  antipathy  rather  than  sympathy.  Next  it 
entertains  a  certain  amount  of  beneficent  feeling 
toward  mankind  in  general.  One  of  its  la  test  moral 
acquisitions  is  to  go  forth  toward  the  lower  ani¬ 
mals,  as  shown,  for  example,  by  the  efforts  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  being  cruelly  and  thoughtlessly  treated. 
The.  latter  possess  it  among  themselves;  thus 
Indian  crows  have  been  seen  feeding  two  or  three 
of  their  companions  which  were  blind. 

2.  An  agreement  of  affections  or  inclinations ;  a 
conformity  of  natural  temperament,  which  makes 
two  persons  pleased  or  in  accord  with  each  other; 
mutual  or  reciprocal  affection  or  passion ;  com¬ 
munity  of  inclination  or  disposition.  (Followed  by 
with.) 

“  It  was  an  assembl  age  of  distinct  bodies,  none  of  which 
had  any  strong  sympathy  with  the  rest,  and  some  of  which 
had  a  positive  antipathy  for  each  other.” — Macaulay : 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

*3.  Correspondence,  agreement. 

“His  Impresa  was  a  Catoblepas,  which  so  long  lies 
dead,  as  the  moon,  whereto  it  hath  so  natural  a  sympathy, 
wants  a  light.” — Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  iii. 

4.  A  tendency  of  certain  inanimate  things  to  unite 
with  or  act  on  each  other ;  as,  the  sympathy  between 
the  loadstone  and  iron. 

II.  Physiology  and  Pathology : 

1.  Reciprocal  action  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
body  on  each  other ;  an  affection  of  one  part  of  the 
body  in  consequence  of  something  taking  place  in 
another.  Thus,  when  there  is  a  local  injury  the 
whole  frame  after  a  time  suffers  with  it.  A  wound 
anywhere  will  tend  to  create  feverishness  every¬ 
where  ;  derangement  of  the  stomach  will  produce 
headache,  liver  complaint  will  produce  pain  in  the 
shoulder,  &c. 

2.  The  influence  exerted  over  the  susceptible  or¬ 
ganization  of  one  person,  as  of  a  hysteric  female, 
by  the  sight  of  paroxysms  of  some  nervous  disease 
in  another  or  in  others. 

If  According  to  the  derivation  of  the  words,  sym¬ 
pathy  may  be  said  of  either  pleasure  or  pain  ;  com¬ 
passion  and  condolence  only  of  that  which  is 
painful.  Sympathy  preserves  its  original  meaning 
in  its  application,  for  we  laugh  or  cry  by  sympathy ; 
this  may,  however,  be  merely  a  physical  operation  ; 
but  compassion  is  altogether  a  moral  feeling,  which 
makes  us  enter  into  the  distresses  of  others ;  we 
may,  therefore,  sympathize  with  others,  without 
essentially  serving  them  ;  but  if  we  feel  compassion 
we  naturally  turn  our  thoughts  toward  relieving 
them.  Compassion  is  awakened  by  those  sufferings 
which  are  attributable  to  our  misfortunes ;  compas¬ 
sion  may  be  awakened  by  persons  in  very  unequal 
conditions  of  life ;  condolence  supposes  an  entire 
equality. 

sfm-pep'-sis,  s.  [Pref.  sym-,  and  Gr.  pepsis=& 
ripening.J 

Med.:  A  ripening  of  inflammatory  humors. 

t  sjfm-pet'-i^-lous,  a.  [Pref.  sym-,  and  Gr.  peta- 
lon= a  leaf.] 

Bot.:  Gamopetalous  (q.  v.).  (Thomi.) 

S$rmph-an'-ther-ous,  adj.  [Greek  symphora= a 
bringing  together,  and  anther  os .]  [Anthee  .] 

Bot. :  Syngenesious  (q.  v.). 

sym-phe-nom-en-3,,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  sym-,  and  pi. 
of  Eng.  phenomenon  (q.  v.).]  Natural  sounds  or 
appearances  of  a  kind  or  character  similar  to  others 
expressed  or  exhibited  by  the  same  object.  (Stor- 
month.) 

sym-phe-nom'-en-al,  a.  [Symphenomena.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  symphenomena  ;  designating  signif¬ 
icant  words  imitative  of  natural  sounds  or  phe¬ 
nomena.  ( Stormonth .) 

sym-pho’-nl-a,  s.  [Lat.]  A  symphony  (q.  v.). 

sym-phon'-Ic,  a.  [Symphony.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  same  as  Symphoniotts  (q.  v.). 

.  2.  Music:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  or  character¬ 
istic  of  a  symphony. 

“  In  presence  of  a  symphonic  poem  there  is  a  ‘craving  of 
the  human  mind’  to  know  what  it  is  all  about.” — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

sym-pho'-nl-ous,  adj.  [Eng.  symphony;  -ows.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Agreeing  in  sound  ;  harmonious. 

“The  sound 

Symphonious  of  ten  thousand  harps,  that  tuned 
Angelic  harmonies.”  Milton.  P.  L.,  vii.  559. 

2.  Music:  The  same  as  Symphonic  (q.  v.). 

sym’-pho-nlst,  s.  [Fr.  symphoniste.] 

*1.  A  chorister.  (Blount.) 

2.  A  composer  of  symphonies,  as  Beethoven, 
Mozart,  and  Haydn. 

*s^m'-pho-nIze,  v.i.  [Eng.  symphon(y) ;  -ize.] 
lo  agree,  to  harmonize. 

“I  mean  the  law  and  the  prophets  symphonizing  with 
the  gospel.” — Boyle:  Style  of  Holy  Scripture,  p.  253. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine-  go  pot 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  eb,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu’-  kw’ 


symphony 

8$m'-ph&-nf ,  *sim-pho-nie,  *3-^n-fo-nye, 
•gym-pho-nie,  s.  [Fr.  symphonie,  from  Lat.  sym- 
phonia;  Gr.  symphonia— music,  harmony,  from 
symphonos= agreeing  in sound ;  harmonious;  sym, 
for  S2/n=with,  andpftone=sound.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  consonance  or  harmony  of 
sounds,  vocal  or  instrumental,  or  both,  which  are 
agreeable  to  the  ear. 

II.  Music: 

1.  A  composition  for  an  orchestra,  similar  in  con¬ 
struction  to  the  sonata,  which  is  usually  for  a  single 
instrument.  A  symphony  has  several  varied  move¬ 
ments,  generally  four,  never  less  than  three.  The 
first,  an  allegro  ;  the  second,  a  largo,  or  andante ; 
the  third,  a  scherzo,  or  minuet  and  trio ;  and  the 
fourth,  an  allegro.  The  form  of  the  first  and  last 
movement  is  usually  the  same  as  that  of  the  sonata. 
The  scherzo,  or  the  minuet,  in  some  symphonies  is 
placed  before,  instead  of  after,  the  slow  movement. 

2.  Formerly  overtures  were  called  symphonies. 
Handel  called  the  overture  “Sinfonica,  ”  and  it  was 
a  common  practice  in  his  time  to  name  any  long 
instrumental  piece  after  this  manner. 

3.  The  introductory,  intermediate,  and  concluding 
instrumental  parts  of  a  song  or  other  vocal  piece 
are  also  called  symphonies. 

*4.  A  name  anciently  given  to  certain  musical  in¬ 
struments,  as  the  virginal  and  bagpipe. 

S^m-phor'-I-a,  s-  [Greek  symphora=&  bringing 
together.] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Symphoricarpus  (q.  v.) . 
sjfm-phor-i-car  '-pous,  a.  [Greek  symphora=a 
bringing  together,  and  karpos=  fruit.] 

Bot. :  Bearing  fruits  clustered  together, 
sjfm-phor-l  -  car' -pus,  s.  [Symphoricarpous. 
Named  from  the  cluster  of  berries.] 

Bot. :  St.  Peter’s  wort,  a  genus  of  Lonicere®,  with 
a  four-celled  ovary,  having  two  cells  abortive,  and 
the  other  two  each  with  one  hard  seed.  North 
American  shrubs :  Symphonic arpus  racemosus  is  the 
Snow-berry  (q.v.);  S.  vulgaris  the  common  St. 
Peter’s  wort,  a  native  of  the  United  States,  which 
has  red  cup-shaped  berries. 

sym'-phor-us,  s.  [Gr.  symphoros=use{ul,  profit¬ 
able.] 

Ichthyology :  A  genus  of  Percidee,  from  the  Indo- 
Pacific,  closely  allied  to  Dentex  (q.v.),  which  is 
now  generally  placed  with  the  Percidee. 

s]fm-phjfl'-l0us,  a.  [Pref.  sym-,  and  Gr.  phyllon 
=a  leaf.] 

Bot.:  Gamophyllous  (q.  v.). 
sym-phjf-o-ste-mon,  s.  [Gr.  symphyo=to  cause 
to  grow  together,  and  stemon .]  [Stamen.] 

Bot. :  The  union  of  stamens  by  their  filaments ; 
the  state  of  being  monadelphous. 

sf  m-phjfs-an  -drous,  a.  [Greek  symphysis,  and 
aner  (genit.  andros)= a  male.] 

Bot.  ( of  stamens ) :  In  a  state  of  coalescence,  as 
the  filaments  and  anthers  of  Cucurbitaceee  and 
Lobeliaceee. 

Bjfm-phf  § -e-$Q,  adj.  [Eng.  symphys(is) ;  -eoi.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  symphysis  (q.  v.). 

sym-phjfg'-e-o-tome,  s.  [Eng.  symphysis  (q.v.), 
and  Gr.  tome= a  cutting.] 

Surg.:  A  knife  used  in  the  Sigaultian  section. 
sJfm-phJf§-e-ot'-<>-my,  s.  [Symphyseotome.] 
Surg.:  The  Sigaultian  section  (q.  v.). 
sjfm'-phf-sls,  s.  [Gr.  =  a  growing  together:  sym, 
for  syn— together,  and physis—&  growing;  phyo=to 
grow.] 

1.  Anat. :  The  union  of  two  bones,  in  which  there 
is  little  or  no  motion. 

2.  Bot. :  The  growing  together  or  union  of  two 
parts. 

sjfm  -ph]ft-I§m,  s.  [Greek  symphyo— to  grow  to¬ 
gether.]  [Symphysis.1 

Philol. :  A  term  applied  by  Earle  to  a  tendency, 
in  that  class  of  words  called  by  him  symbolic,  to 
attach  themselves  to  other  words,  so  that  the  re¬ 
sulting  compound  is  either  really  one  word,  or  pre¬ 
sents  the  appearance  of  being  one  word.  Symphyt- 
ism  is  of  two  kinds,  (1)  Particle-composition  and 
(2)  Flexion. 

(1)  Particle-composition  is  when  the  old  negative 
me  coalesces  with  the  verb ;  thus,  nelt  for  ne  wilt, 
nam  for  ne  am,  not—ne  wot.  Also  when  the  particle 
a  coalesces  with  a  noun  ;  as,  awinter= in  the  winter, 
or  with  an  adjective,  as  abroad,  around,  along. 

(2)  Flexion  is  when  a  change  of  this  kind  gives 
any  word  a  grammatical  flexibility,  a  faculty  of 
changing  its  relative  office,  a  parsing  value ;  as, 
theech=thee  ic— so  may  I  prosper  (A.  S.  theon=to 

frosper).  {Earle:  Philology  of  the  English  Tongue, 
254.) 

sjfm-phy-tum,  s.  [Greek  symphyton— comfrey 
(see  def.) ;  symphytos= grown  together.  Named 
from  its  supposed  vulnerary  qualities.] 

Bot. :  Comfrey,  a  genus  of  Boraginace®,  tribe 
Anchuse®.  Hispid  plants,  with  the  cauline  leaves 
sessile  or  decurrent ;  the  inflorescence  in  terminal 
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forked  cymes;  calyx  five-partite  or  five-toothed; 
corolla  tubular,  enlarged  upward,  its  throat  closed 
with  connivent,  lanceolate,  subulate  scales ;  Bta- 
mens  five;  nutlets  four,  ovoid,  smooth.  Known 
species,  fifteen,  from  America,  Europe  and  the 
West  of  Asia.  [Comfrey,  IT  (1),  (5) . J  S.  orientate, 
the  Eastern,  and  S.  asperrimum,  the  Roughest  Com¬ 
frey,  are  found,  but  not  wild,  in  European  shrub¬ 
beries. 

sJfm-pI-e§-om'-e-ter,  s.  [Greek  sympiesis  =  a 
compression,  from  sympiezo— to  press  together, 
{sym,  for  syn— with,  together,  and  piezo— to  press), 
and  metron—  a  measure.]  An  instrument  invented 
by  Mr.  Adie,  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  for  measur¬ 
ing  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  by  the  compres¬ 
sion  of  a  column  of  gas.  It  consists  of  a  column  of 
oil,  supported  by  atmospheric  pressure,  and  rising, 
not  like  the  mercury  of  the  barometer  into  a 
vacuum,  but  against  a  body  of  hydrogen  gas,  which 
acts  like  a  spring  against  the  column  of  oil ;  andas 
the  elasticity  of  the  hydrogen  varies  with  every 
change  of  temperature,  a  movable  thermometer- 
scale  is  attached  for  making  the  necessary  correc¬ 
tions.  The  sympiesometer  is  graduated  hy  placing 
it  together  with  a  standard  barometer  and  ther¬ 
mometer  in  a  glass  vessel,  in  which  the  pressure  of 
the  air  can  be  varied  at  pleasure.  The  top  of  the 
column  is  marked  at  the  points  where  the  barom¬ 
eter  shows  27,  28,  29,  30,  31  inches  respectively.  The 
spaces  between  the  marks,  coinciding  with  the 
inches  of  mercury,  are  then  subdivided  into  100 
equal  parts  each,  and  the  great  range  makes  the 
instrument  valuable  for  recording  minute  varia¬ 
tions,  subject  to  correction,  depending  on  the  vari¬ 
ation  in  the  volume  of  the  hydrogen,  due  to 
changes  of  the  temperature.  A  graduated  sliding 
scale  assists  in  reaching  the  corrected  result. 

sfm’-ple-§Ite,  s.  [Gr.  sym ,  for  syn = together, 
and  plesiazo=to  approach.] 

Min. :  A  monoclinic  mineral,  occurring  in  tufts  of 
small  prismatic  crystals  in  cavities  in  Siderite 
(q.  v.).  Hardness,  2-5  ;  specific  gravity,  2‘957  ;  luster 
on  cleavage  face,  pearly,  elsewhere  vitreous  ;  color, 
celandine-green.  Composition :  Supposed  to  be  an 
arsenate  of  protoxide  of  iron. 

sfm-plo-car’-pus,  s.  [Gr.  symploke=  an  inter¬ 
weaving,  and  karpos= fruit.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Orontie®.  Leaves  large,  stalked  ; 
spathe  cucullate;  spadix  globular,  covered  with 
perfect  flowers ;  perianth  four-parted,  at  last  fleshy ; 
stamens  four ;  style  four-angled ;  ovary  one-celled ; 
fruit  confluent,  one-celled,  one-seeded.  Symplocar- 
pus  fcetidus,  or  Pothos  fcetida,  so  called  from  its 
fetid  smell,  is  a  powerful  antispasmodic  and  expec¬ 
torant  ;  it  is  valued  as  a  palliative  in  paroxysms  of 
asthma. 

sym'-plb-ge,  subst.  [Gr.  symploke= a  twisting 
together :  sym,  for  st/«.=with,  together,  and  ploke= 
a  twisting ;  pleko—  to  twist,  to  twine.] 

Rhet.:  The  repetition  of  one  word  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  of  another  at  the  end  of  successive  clauses, 
as  in  the  sentence,  Mercy  descended  from  heaven  to 
dwell  on  the  earth;  Mercy  fled  back  to  heaven,  and 
left  the  earth. 

sym-plo -$e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  symploc{os) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.\ 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Styracace®,  having  the  corolla 
quincuncial  and  the  anthers  roundish. 

sym-plo  -gl-um,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  dimin.  from  Gr. 
symploke.]  [Symploce.] 

Bot. :  The  spore  case  of  a  fern, 
sfm  -plo-cos,  s.  [Symploce.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Symploce®  (q.  v.) . 
Leaves  alternate,  exstipulate ;  flowers  axillary; 
calyx  half-inferior,  three-parted ;  corolla  monopet- 
alous,  three  to  ten-parted,  white  or  scarlet;  sta¬ 
mens  indefinite  ;  ovary  three  to  five-celled,  each  cell 
with  four  ovules ;  fruit,  a  drupe,  with  three  to  five 
cells  each,  one-seeded.  Known  species  about  thirty. 
The  leaves  and  bark  of  Symplocos  cratcegoides  yield 
a  yellow  dye ;  its  seeds  furnish  an  oil ;  its  Dark  is  con¬ 
sidered  tonic,  and  is  used  in  India  in  ophthalmia. 
The  leaves  of  S.  spicata  are  also  used  for  dyeing: 
the  bark  with  indigo  to  produce  different  shades  of 
green.  The  red  wood  from  the  root  of  S.  phyllo- 
calyx  is  used  by  the  Nepaulese  for  caste  marks  ;  its 
root  and  leaves  yield  a  yellow  dye.  The  ashes  of  S. 
racemosa  are  employed  as  an  alkali,  as  an  auxiliary 
with  other  dyes,  or  as  a  tan.  Its  bark  is  cooling 
and  astringent.  It  is  given  in  India  in  diarrhoea, 
and  is  employed  in  making  plaisters,  Mixed  with 
sugar  it  acts  on  relaxed  mucous  membranes.  A 
decoction  of  the  wood  is  made  into  a  gargle  for 
spongy  bleeding  gums.  All  these  are  trees  from  the 
Himalayas,  or  other  Indian  mountains.  The  bark 
of  S.  ( Bobua )  laurina  is  used  in  Bengal  as  a  mor¬ 
dant  for  a  red  dye.  S.  tinctoria,  the  Sweetleaf  of 
Carolina,  dyes  yellow,  and  has  a  bitter  and  aro¬ 
matic  root.  S.  alstonia,  or  Alstonia  thecefolia,  from 
New  Granada,  is  astringent.  Its  leaves  are  used  as 
tea. 
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2.  Palceobot. :  The  genus  occurs  in  the  London 
clay  of  Sheppey,  England. 

sfm-pd-di-8,1,  a.  [Mod.  Latin  sympodi{um); 
Eng.  suff.  -ah] 

Bot.  {Of  inflorescence) :  Cymose. 

sym-p5  -dl-um,  s.  [Pref.  sym-,  and  Gr.  podion, 
dimin.  from  pous  (genit.  podos)  —  a  foot.] 

Bot. :  (1)  A  cyme ;  (2)  a  lateral  branch  in  the 
inflorescence  of  rushes.  It  consists  of  several  axes. 

sym-pog'-I-?,,  s.  pi.  [Symposium.] 
sym-po§-I-ac,  *sj?m-p6§'-l-ack,  a.  &  s.  [Fr. 

symposiaque,  from  Lat.  symposiacus ;  Gr.  symposi- 
akos=ol  or  pertaining  to  a  symposium  (q.  v.).J 
A.  Ms  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Pertaining  to  symposia,  merry¬ 
making,  or  revels ;  happening  where  company  is 
drinking  together. 

“From  the  ancient  custom  of  symposiack  meetings  to 
wear  cheap  chaplets  of  roses  about  their  heads.” — Browne: 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xxi. 

2.  Music :  A  term  applied  to  cheerful  and  conviv¬ 
ial  compositions  for  voices,  as  glees,  catches, 
rounds,  &c. 

*B.  As  subst.:  A  conference  or  conversation  of 
philosophers  at  a  banquet. 

*sym-pd§-I-arch,  s.  [Gr.  symposiarches,  from 
symposion=a  symposium  (q.v.),  and  archo— to  rule.] 
Or.  Antiq.:  The  president,  chairman,  or  director 
of  a  feast. 

*sjfm-p6§’-I-ast,  s.  [Gr.  symposiastes .]  [Sym¬ 
posium.]  One  who  joins  in  a  symposium  or  merry¬ 
making. 

sym-pof-I-um,  *sfm-po§-I-on  {pi.  sym-pd§'- 
I-a),s.  [Latin,  from  Greek  symposion=a  drinking 
party,  a  banquet;  sum,  for  s.z/n=with,  together,  ana 
base  po -,  seen  in  posis=  a  drinking ;  pino= to  drink, 
pa.  t . pepoka,  aor.  epothen.) 

fl.  A  drinking  together  ;  a  revel,  a  merry-making, 
a  banquet. 

2.  A  magazine  article,  or  compilation  inbookfonn 
of  short  essays  on  some  serious  topic,  in  which  sev¬ 
eral  contributors  express  their  views  in  succession, 
like  the  speakers  in  Plato’s  Banquet. 

sfmp-tom  (p  silent),  *symp-tome,  *sym-tome, 

s.  [Fr.  symptome,  from  Lat.  symptoma ;  Gr.  symp- 
tomaj=  anything  that  befalls  one,  a  casualty;  sym- 
pipto= to  fall  together^  to  fall  in  with;  sym,  for 
syn=together,  and piptd=to  fall.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

“The  physicians  speak  of  a  certain  disease  or  madness, 
called  hydrophobia,  the  symptoms  of  those  that  have  been 
bitten  by  a  mad-dog,  which  makes  them  have  a  monstrous 
antipathy  to  water.” — Cudworth:  Intell.  System,  p.  136. 

2.  Something  which  indicates  the  existence  o! 
something  else ;  a  token,  a  sign,  an  omen,  an  indica¬ 
tion. 

“  A1  arming  symp  toms  had  appeared  in  other  regiments.” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

II.  Pathol. :  A  change  preceptible  by  a  patient  oi 
his  physician  in  the  appearance  or  functions  of  the 
body,  indicating  the  presence  of  disease. 

symp  to-mat-Ic,  symp-t6-mat'-Ic-al  (p_  si- 

lent) ,  adj.  [Greek  symptomatikos) ,  from  symptoma 
(genit.  symptomatos)  —  a  symptom  (q.  v.) ;  Flench 
symptomatique .] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  symptoms. 

2.  Being  or  serving  as  a  symptom,  token,  sign,  oi 
indication ;  indicating  the  existence  of  something 
else. 

“  The  one  ia  but  symptomatioal,  or  at  most  secondary, 
in  relation  to  the  other.” — Boyle:  Works,  ii.  197. 

3.  Made  or  arranged  according  to  symptoms  ;  as, 
a  symptomatic  classification  of  diseases. 

symptomatic-disease,  s. 

Med.:  A  disease  which  proceeds  from  a  prioi 
disease  in  some  part  of  the  body  ;  as,  Asymptomatic 
fever  may  proceed  from  a  local  injury  or  local 
inflammation.  (Opposed  to  idiopathic.) 

sfmp'-t6-mat'-Ic-g,l-ljf  {p  silent),  adv.  [Eng, 
symptomatioal ;  - ly .]  In  a  symptomatic  manner; 
by  means  of  symptoms ;  in  the  nature  of  symp¬ 
toms. 

“The  causes  of  a  bubo  are  vicious  humors  abounding 
in  the  blood,  or  in  the  nerves,  excreted  sometimes  criti¬ 
cally,  sometimes  symptomatically.” — Wiseman:  Surgery, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  ix. 

symp-to-ma-tor-o-gjf  ( p  silent) ,  subst.  [Greek 
symptomatos  (genit.  of  symptoma)  =  a  symptom,  and 
logos=a  discourse.] 

Med. :  The  doctrine  of  symptoms,  including  diag¬ 
nosis  and  prognosis.  (See  these  words.) 

S^n-,  pref.  [A  Latinized  form  of  Gr.  sj/n.=with, 
together.  It  becomes  syl-  before  words  beginning 
with  l ;  sum-  before  words  beginning  with  b,  m,  p 


bfill,  bdy;  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  5hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -tian  -  sh»n.  -tion,  -sion  -  shun;  tion,  -§ion  -  shun,  -tious,  -clous,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  *b«l,  del. 


syn 
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or  ph,  and  sit -  before  words  beginning  with  c  or  z.] 
A.  Greek  preposition,  used  also  as  a  prefix,  and  cor¬ 
responding  in  senses  to  the  Lat.  cum,  which  appears 
in  English  as  con  (q.  v.). 

*syn,  *syne,  adv.  [Since.] 

B^n-ac'-mlc,  a.  [Eng.  synacm(y) ;  -ic.] 

Botany :  Of  or  belonging  to  synacmy,  having  the 
stamens  and  pistils  in  the  same  flower  mature  at 
the  same  time. 

“  Fumaria  officinalis,  Potentilla  reptans,  Erica  tetralix, 
Solanum  dulcamara,  and  Linaria  cymbalaria  are  synacmic 
plants.” — Treas.  of  Bot.  (ed.  1876),  p.  345. 

syn-ac  -my, s.  [Gr.  synakmazo= to  blossom  at 
the  same  time:  syn= together,  and  akmazo—to  be 
in  full  bloom.]  [Acme.] 

Bot. :  Mr.  Alfred  Bennett’s  name  for  Homogamy 
(q.  v.).  Called  by  Hildebrand  Nondichogamy. 

sfn-ser -e-sis  (ser  as  er),  *sin-er  -e-sis,  subst. 
[Lat.  synceresis,  from  Gr.  synairesis  =  a  taking 
together:  sj/n.=with,  together,  and  hairesis— a  tak¬ 
ing;  haireo=to  take.] 

Gram.:  The  contraction  of  two  syllables  or  vowels 
into  one  by  the  suppression  of  one  of  the  syllables 
or  the  formation  of  a  diphthong ;  as,  ne'er  for  never. 

*s]fn-a-gog’-g,l,  a.  [English  synagog(ue) ;  -ah] 
Synagogical. 

S$rn-g,-g0g'-ic-3,l,  adj.  [Mid.  Eng.  synagog (e)  = 
a  synagogue  (q.v.) ;  Eng.  adj.  suif.  -icah]  Pertain¬ 
ing  or  relating  to  a  synagogue. 

s]fn'-u-gogue,*sin-a-gogue,  *syn-a-gog,  *syn- 
a-gOge,  s.  [Fr.  synagogue,  from  Lat.  synagoga; 
Gr.  synagoge— a  bringing  together:  syn—  together, 
and  agoge=SL  bringing;  ago— to  lead.] 

1.  Literally  and  Judaism: 

(1)  A  congregation  or  assembly  of  Jews  for  the 
purpose  of  worship  or  the  performance  of  religious 

rites. 

(2)  A  building  set  apart  for  Jewish  as  a  church 
or  chapel  is  for  Christian  worship.  Under  the 
Mosaic  law  worship  of  the  highest  type  could  take 
place  only  at  one  chosen  spot  (Deut.  xii.  5,  21 ;  xvi. 
6),  that  divinely  chosen  early  in  the  monarchy  being 
Jerusalem  (2  Chron.  vi.  5,  6),  though  gatherings 
took  place  in  various  other  localities  (2  Kings,  iv. 
23).  Meetings  at  stated  times  for  worship  do  not 
seem  to  have  arisen  till  the  time  of  the  Exile,  when 
the  services  of  the  Temple  were  perforce  in  abey¬ 
ance.  They  constituted  the  germ  of  the  subsequent 
synagogues,  which  are  believed  to  have  begun 
among  the  Jews  resident  out  of  Palestine.  In 
Psalm  lxxiv.  8,  the  persecutors  are  represented  as 
burning  up  all  the  synagogues  of  God  in  the  land. 
Jesus  taught  or  preached  and  wrought  miracles  in 
the  synagogues  of  Capernaum  (Matt.  xii.  9,  Mark  i. 
21,  Luke  vii.  5,  John  vi.  59),  in  that  of  Nazareth 
(Matt.  xiii.  54,  Mark  vi.  2,  Luke  iv.  16),  and  else¬ 
where  (Luke  iv.  15).  Many  Jewish  synagogues  are 
said  to  have  existed  in  Jerusalem,  besides  one  or 
more  for  foreigners  (Acts  vi.  9).  Out  of  Palestine 
the  Apostles  found  synagogues  in  Damascus  (Acts 
ix.  2,  20),  Antioch  in  Pisidia  (xiii.  14),  Iconium  (xiv. 
l),Thessalonica  (xvii.  1),  Berea  (10),  Athens  (17), 
Corinth  (xviii.  1,  4,  8),  Ephesus  (xviii.  19,  xix.  8), 
and  doubtless  also  in  other  places.  Synagogues 
were  usually  built  on  elevated  sites,  suggested  by 
Prov.  i.  21  and  Ezra  ix.  9,  often  outside  cities  and 
towns,  by  the  side  of  a  river  or  small  stream  (cf. 
Acts.  xvi.  13).  The  edifice  was  shaped  like  a  theater, 
with  the  door  on  the  west  side,  entering  which  one 
was  conventionally  supposed  to  look  eastward  to 
Jerusalem,  even  though  that  city  might  be  to  the 
west  of  the  place.  This  was  suggested  by  1  Kings 
viii.  29,  Dan.  vi.  10,  &c.  The  wooden  chest  or  ark 
containing  the  scrolls  of  the  law  and  vestments  was 
on  the  eastern  side,  with  a  canopy  above,  or  in  a 
recess  or  sanctuary.  In  front  of  it  were  the  desk  of 
the  reader  or  preacher  and  a  platform,  with  arm¬ 
chairs  for  the  elders,  who  faced  the  ordinary 
worshipers.  The  men  sat  on  one  side  of  the  syna¬ 
gogue  and  the  women  on  the  other;  they  were 
moreover  separated  by  a  partition  about  six  feet 
high.  A  light  was  kept  perpetually  burning.  The 
governing  body  was  the  elders  (Acts  xiii.  15),  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  a  ruler  of  the  synagogue  (Mark  v.  22, 
Luke  xiii.  14),  with  two  judicial  colleagues,  three 
almoners  or  deacons,  a  leader  of  the  worship  (Luke 
iv.  20),  a  servant  like  a  caretaker,  and  ten  men  of 
leisure  pledged  to  attend  and  constitute  a  congre¬ 
gation  if  no  others  came.  The  Law  and  the  Proph¬ 
ets  were  read,  with  liturgical  prayers,  chanting  of 
the  psalms,  and  recitals  of  the  ten  commandments, 
the  whole  concluding  with  a  benediction.  The 
synagogues  were  used  not  only  as  places  of  worship, 
but  as  law  courts,  taking  cognizance  of  petty 
offenses,  the  decisions  of  which  were  carried  out 
within  the  sacred  edifice  (Matt.  x.  17,  Mark  xiii.  9, 
Luke  xii.  11,  xxi.  12,  Acts  xxii.  19).  Essentially  the 
same  arrangements  obtain  in  the  modern  synagogue. 

*2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  Christian  church  (James  ii.  2).  When  the 
Christian  and  Jewish  churches  became  quite  sepa¬ 
rated,  the  use  of  the  word  in  this  sense  ceased. 

*(2)  Any  assembly  or  meeting  of  men. 


IT  The  Great  Synagogue:  A  “  synagogue,”  or  rul¬ 
ing  religious  assembly  constituted  probably  by 
Nehemiah  (not,  as  some  have  thought,  by  Ezra) 
about  410  B.  C.,  continuing  about  116  years,  and  de¬ 
veloping  about  300  B.  C.,  into  the  Sanhedrim  (q.v.). 
It  sought  to  keep  the  people  from  intermarriage 
with  the  heathen,  to  compel  them  to  observe  the 
Sabbath  and  the  Sabbatical  year,  and  to  make 
proper  contribution  for  divine  worship,  besides  see¬ 
ing  that  the  text  of  Scripture  was  kept  pure.  It  is 
generally  stated  that  there  were  120  members.  The 
Great  Synagogue  is  never  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament,  in  the  Apocrypha,  or  in  Josephus  or 
Philo,  which  has  led  Michaelisand  other  writers  to 
doubt  if  it  ever  existed. 


*syn-a-gog  -uish,  a.  [Eng.  synagog  (ue) ;  -ish.\ 
Pertaining  or  belonging  to  synagogues ;  fanatical. 

syn  -a-grls,  s.  [Gr.  synagris=  a  kind  of  sea-fish 
mentioned  by  Aristotle  J 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Percidee,  with  about  twenty 
species  from  the  Indo-Pacific.  Marine  fishes  of 
small  size;  body  sub-elongate,  covered  with  ciliary 
scales  of  moderate  size;  mouth-cleft  horizontal: 
one  continuous  dorsal  with  feeble  spines,  caudal 
deeply  forked;  teeth  villiform,  with  canines,  at 
least,  in  upper  jaw  ;  branchiostegals  six. 

s^n-A-le'-phA>  syn-u-lce'-pha,  s.  [Lat.  syna- 
Icepha,  from  Gr.  synaloiphe= a  melting  together: 
s.yji=together,  and  aleipho— to  anoint  with  oil,  to 
daub;  aloiphe=ta.t.\ 

Gram. :  A  contraction  of  syllables  by  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  some  vowel  or  diphthong  at  the  end  of  a 
word  before  another  vowel  or  diphthong ;  as,  th' 
enemy  for  the  enemy. 

syn-al-lag-mat'-Ic,  syn-ul-lag-mat’-Ic-al,  a. 
[Gr.  synallagmatikos,  from  synallagma— a  mutual 
agreement,  a  contract,  from  synallasso  =  to  ex¬ 
change,  to  negotiate  with:  syn=together,  and 
allasso=  to  change.] 

Civil  Law:  An  epithet  applied  to  a  contract  or 
treaty  imposing  reciprocal  obligations. 

sf  n-al-lax-i  -nse,  s. pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  synallax (is)  ,* 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith.:  A  sub-family  of  Dendrocolaptidse,  with 
twelve  genera,  ranging  from  Patagonia  to  Mexico. 
The  outer  toe  is  long,  and  is  joined  to  the  middle 
toe  nearly  as  far  as  the  first  joint;  the  hinder  toe  is 
long  and  powerful,  and  all  the  claws  are  sharply 
curved,  pointed,  and  strong;  tail  long,  and  always 
pointed.  Although  these  birds  are  small,  they  build 
nests  as  large  as  those  of  the  hawk  or  the  crow  ;  in 
the  majority  of  cases  these  consist  of  a  bundle  of 
sticks  loosely  thrown  together,  in  the  middle  of 
which  the  nest  proper  is  made,  consisting  of  two 
recesses,  and  in  the  inner  one  the  eggs  are  laid  on  a 
bed  of  soft  feathers.  [See  extract  under  Synal- 
laxine.] 

syn-al-lax’-Ine,  adj.  [Mod.  Lat.  synallax(is) ; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ine.\  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Synal- 
laxinee  ;  having  the  outer  and  middle  toes  partially 
united. 


“The  Synallaxine  birds  are  generally  found  upon  the 
trees,  which  they  traverse  with  great  rapidity  in  search  of 
the  various  insects  on  which  they  feed,  and  may  often  be 
seen  running  about  upon  the  ground,  peering  anxiously 
into  every  little  hole  and  cranny  and  dragging  slugs, 
snails,  worms,  and  beetles  from  the  recesses  in  which  they 
are  accustomed  to  conceal  themselves  during  the  hours  of 
daylight.” — Wood:  Illus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii.  260. 


syn-al  -lax-Is,  s.  [Greek  synallaxis=  commerce, 
exchange.] 

Ornith.:  The  type  genus  of  Synallaxin®  (q.v,), 
with  fifty-five  species.  They  are  divided  into  two 
groups— (1)  with  ten  and  (2)  with  twelve  rectrices. 

syn-an'-§ei-g.,  s.  [Greek  synangkeia—e.  narrow 
valley  in  which  streams  meet.  Named  from  their 
habitat.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Scorptenid®  ;  the  general  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  species,  especially  of  the  head, 
monstrous;  scaleless,  soft  warty  protuberances  or 
filaments  on  skin;  mouth  directed  upward,  wide, 
villiform  teeth  in 
jaws,  sometimes 
on  vomer;  eyes 
small;  from  thir¬ 
teen  to  sixteen 
dorsal  spines ;  pec¬ 
torals  very  large. 

There  are  four 
species  from  the 
Indo-Pacific,  a  t- 
taining  a  length 
of  eighteen  inches 
at  most.  They  are 
greatly  dreaded  on 
account  of  the 
wounds  they  can 
inflict  with  their 
dorsal  spines,  each 
ofwhich,inits  ter¬ 
minal  half,  is  provided  with  a  deep  groove  on  each 
side,  at  the  lower  end  of  which  is  a  pear-shaped 
bag  containing  the  venom,  and  prolonged  into  a 
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Poison-organs  of  Synanceia. 

A.  Dorsal  spines  of  Synanceia  ver. 
rueosa  (from  specimen  in  Nat. 
Hist.  Museum,  South  Kensing¬ 
ton).  B.  Spine  dissected, 
showing  poison-bag. 


membranous  duct,  and  open  at  the  point  of  the 
spine.  Persons  wading  with  naked  feet  in  the  sea 
often  step  on  these  fish,  which  lie  hidden  in  the 
sand,  when  the  spines  enter  the  skin,  and  the  poison 
is  forced  into  the  wound  by  the  pressure  of  the  foot 
on  the  poison-bag.  Many  cases  are  on  record  in 
which  such  wounds  have  been  fatal. 

syn-an-9id'-l-um,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  synanc(eia), 
and  Gr.  eidos—  form.  ] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Scorpsenidee,  allied  to  Synan¬ 
ceia  (q!  v.)  ;  from  tropical  seas. 

syn-an  -ther-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  pref. 
syn-,  and  anf/ieros= blooming.]  [Anther.] 

Bot.:  The  Composit®  (q.  v.). 
syn-an-ther-or-6-gist,  subst.  [English  synan- 
therologiy) ;  -ish]  One  who  studies  or  discourses 
on  synantherous  flowers. 

“  Facile  princeps  among  synantherologists.” — Journal 
of  Botany,  vol.  x.,  No.  221,  p.  150. 

syn-an-ther-ol’-6-gy,  s.  [Mod. Lat. synantherce, 
and  Gr.  logos= a  word,  a  discourse.]  A  treatise  on 
or  a  description  of  synantherous  flowers. 

syn-an  -ther-ous,  a.  [Synantherce.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  anthers  growing  together ;  syn- 
genesious. 

syn-an'-thous,  a.  [Pref.  syn-,  and  Gr.  anthos- 
a  flower,  bloom.] 

Bot.  (of  a  plant ) :  The  term  used  when  flower  and 
leaves  appear  at  the  same  time. 

syn-an-thrdse,  subst.  [Mod.  Lat.  synantherce 
(q.  v.) ;  suff.  -osej 

Chem.:  C12H22O11.  A  variety  of  sugar  found  in 
the  tubercules  of  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  dahlia, 
&c.  It  is  amorphous,  deliquescent,  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  the  solution  being  faintly  sweet,  and 
turns  brown  when  heated  to  140°,  yielding  caramel, 
syn-an-thy,  s.  [Synanthous.] 

Bot. :  The  adhesion  of  several  flowers. 
syn-aph-o-braA-chus,  subst.  [Gr.  synapheia^ 
combination,  connection,  and  branchia= gills.] 
Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Mur®nid®,  with  four  species, 
They  are  deep-sea  congers,  universally  distributed, 
occurring  at  depti  s  of  from  about  400  to  2,000 
fathoms.  Gill-openings  ventral ;  pectorals  and  ver¬ 
tical  well  developed;  nostrils  lateral,  mouth-cleft 
wide,  teeth  small,  body  scaly ;  stomach  extremely 
distensible. 

Sjfn-ap’-ta,  s.  [Gr.  synaptos=  fastened  together, 
continuous.] 

Zo&l  <fk  Palceont.  •  A  genus  of  Holothuroid®, 
belonging  to  the  order  Apoda,  or  to  the  family  Syn- 
aptid®  (q.  v.) .  The  body  is  vermiform  or  slug-shaped, 
and  the  calcareous  matter  secreted  by  the  integu¬ 
ment  is  reduced  to  scattered  spicules.  Calcareous 
spicul®  from  the  Coal-measures,  and  from  Second¬ 
ary  and  Tertiary  deposits  have  been  referred  to  this 
genus. 

syn-ap-tase,  s.  [Synapta.]  [Emulsin.] 
syn-ap-tic  -u-lae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr. 
s?/napfos=fastened  together.] 

Zodl.:  Transverse  calcareous  bars  which  stretch 
across  the  interseptal  loculi  in  the  Fungid®,  and 
form  a  kind  of  trellis-work,  uniting  the  opposite 
faces  of  adjacent  septa. 

fsyn-ap  ti-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  synapt(a); 
Lat.  fem.  pi  adj.  suff.  -idce.J 
Z06I.:  A  family  of  the  Holothuridan  sub-order 
Apneumona.  No  respiratory  tree  ;  ambulacral  tube- 
feet  wanting.  [Synapta.] 
syn-ap-tiir'-a,  s.  [Gr.  synaptos  —  continuous, 
andowra—  a  tail.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Pleuronectid®  (q.  v.  ).  with 
eighteen  species  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  two 
from  the  Mediterranean  and  the  coast  of  Portugal. 
Eyes  on  the  right  side,  the  upper  in  advance  of  the 
lower:  mouth-cleft  narrow;  vertical  fins  confluent; 
lateral  line  straight. 

*syn'-ar-chy,  subst.  [Gr.  synarchia,  from  syn= 
together,  and  arcAe=rule.]  Joint  rule,  joint  sover¬ 
eignty. 

“The  synarchies  or  joint  reigns  of  father  and  son  have 
rendered  the  chronology  a  little  difficult.” — Stackhouse: 
Hist,  of  the  Bible. 

*syn-ar-te-sis,  subst.  [Gr.,  fromsz/n=together» 
and  artao= to  fasten.]  _  A  fastening  or  knitting  to¬ 
gether  ;  the  state  of  being  closely  united ;  close  or 
intimate  union. 

syn-ar-thro-di-ul,  a.  [Synarthrosis.]  Of, 
or  pertaining  to,  or  in  the  nature  of  synarthrosis. 

syn-ar-thro  -sis,  s.  [Gr.,  from  syn=  together, 
and  arthrob— to  articulate;  arthron= a  joint.] 

Anat. :  The  union  of  bones  without  motion  ;  close 
union,  as  in  sutures,  symphysis,  and  the  like. 

“There  is  a  conspicuous  motion  where  the  conjunction 
is  called  diarthrosis,  as  in  the  elbow;  an  obscure  oue, 
where  the  conjunction  is  called  synarthrosis,  as  in  the 
joining  of  the  carpus  to  the  metacarpus.” — Wiseman Sur 
gery. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  gtmidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th6re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p8tr 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  tr^,  Syrian.  ?e.  oe  =  e;  ey  -  a.  qu  =  kw. 


synastry 


*s^n-ast'-ry.  s.  [Gr.  syn= together,  and  aster=  a 
star.]  Coincidence  as  regards  stellar  influence ;  the 
state  of  having  similar  starry  influences  presiding 
over  one’s  fortune,  as  determined  by  astrological 
calculation. 

syn-ax'-is,  s.  [Gr.,  from  synago=to  bring  to¬ 
gether.]  [Synagogue.]  A  congregation;  also  a 
term  formerly  used  for  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

“To  eat  and  celebrate  synaxes  and  church  meetings.” — 
Bp.  Taylor:  Holy  Dying ,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

syn-carp,  s.  [Syncakpi.] 

Bot. :  Any  member  of  the  Syncarpi  (q.  v.). 

syn-car'-pi,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  prefix  syn-, 
and  Gr.  karpos= fruit.] 

Bot. :  Compound  fruits,  i.  e.,  with  the  ovaries  and 
i  the  fruit  compound.  Examples,  the  Samara,  Sili- 
qua,  Gians,  Pomum,  &c. 

syn-car'-pl-um,  s.  [Syncarpi.] 

Bot.:  An  aggregate  fruit,  with  the  pericarps  ad¬ 
herent  into  a  solid  mass.  Examples,  the  fruits  of 
Anona  and  Magnolia. 

sfn-car  -pous,  a.  [Eng.  syncarp;  -ous.] 

Bot.  (of  an  ovary  or  a  fruit) :  Having  the  carpels 
closely  coherent. 

S^n’-car-p^,  s.  [Eng.  syncarp;  -y.) 

Bot. :  The  adhesion  of  several  fruits. 

sirn-cat-e-gor-e-mat'-ic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  syn= to¬ 
gether,  and  kategorema= a  predicate.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Logic :  Applied  to  words  which  cannot  singly  ex¬ 
press  a  term,  but  only  a  part  of  a  term,  as  adverbs, 
prepositions,  &c. 

“A  word  which  can,  by  itself,  form  a  term  is  called  cat- 
egorematic.  A  word  which  cannot,  by  itself,  form  a  term, 
but  can,  by  itself,  form  a  part  of  one,  is  called  syncate- 
yorematic — i.  e.,  union  or  conjunction  with  other  words. 
A  word  which,  by  itself,  can  form  a  term  and  something 
more  (a  predicate,  for  instance,  and  a  copula)  may  be 
hypercategorematic  =  over  and  implying  excess.”  — 
Latham:  Logic  as  Applied  to  Language,  §  107. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  word  which  cannot  be  used  as  a 
term  by  itself,  as  an  adverb,  a  preposition,  &c. 

syn-chon-dro-sis,  s.  [Gr.,  from  syn=  together, 
and  chondros—a  cartilage.  ] 

_  Anat. :  The  connection  of  bones  by  means  of  car¬ 
tilage  or  gristle,  as  in  the  vertebrae.  It  is  well 
exemplified  in  the  sacro-ilia  carticulation,  or  syn¬ 
chondrosis,  formedthrough  the  union  of  the  auricu¬ 
lar  surfaces  of  the  sacrum  and  the  ilium  by  a  plate 
of  cartilage  between  them. 

syn-chon-drot-o-mSf,  s.  [Gr.  syngchondrosis=- 
synchondrosis  (q.  v.),  and  tome= a  cutting.] 

Surg. :  The  same  as  Symphyseotomy  (q.  v.). 

syn-cho-re'-sls,  subst.  [Gr.  =  concession,  from 
Tyngchoreo— to  come  together,  to  meet.] 

Rliet. :  A  concession  made  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
torting  more  pointedly. 

syn  -chron-al,  a.  &s.  [Gr.  syngchronos  =  con¬ 
temporaneous  :  syn=  together,  and  chronos  —  time.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Happening  at  the  same  time ;  simul¬ 
taneous,  contemporaneous. 

“That  glorious  estate  of  the  church,  which  is  syn - 
chronal  to  the  second  and  third  thunder.” — Dr.  II.  More: 
On  the  Seven  Churches,  p.  141. 

B.  As  subst. :  That  which  happens  at  the  same 
time  with  something  else,  or  pertains  to  the  same 
time. 

“The  near  cognation  and  colligation  of  those  seven 
synchronals  that  are  contemporary  to  the  six  first  trum¬ 
pets.” — Dr.  H.  More:  Mystery  of  Godliness,  p.  182. 

syn-chron'-Ic-al,  a.  [Synchronal.]  Happen¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time ;  simultaneous,  synchronous. 

“The  systole  and  diastole  of  the  heart  and  lungs  being 
far  from  synchronical.” — Boyle:  Works,  i.  103. 

syn-chron'-ic-sil-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  synchronical ; 
-ty]  In  a  synchronical  manner  ;  at  the  same  time ; 
simultaneously. 

“Muscular  motions  ,  .  .  excite  each  other  either 
synchronically  or  successively,  according  to  the  order  of 
Impressions.” — Belsham:  Philos,  of  the  Mind,  ch.  iii.,  §  2. 

syn'-chr6n-i§m,  s.  [Gr.  syngchronismos,  from 
BjmsrclM-onos=synchronal  (q.  v.)  ;  Fr.  synchronisms.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Concurrence  of  two  or  more  events  in  time; 
Bimultaneousness. 

“The  coherence  and  synchronism  of  all  parts  of  the 
Mosaical  chronology.” — Bale:  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

2.  A  tabular  arrangement  of  historical  events  and 
personages,  grouped  together  according  to  their 
dates. 

II.  Paint. :  A  representation  of  two  or  more 
events  at  the  same  time,  or  of  the  same  event  at 
different  stages  of  its  progress. 
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syn-chr&n-Ist'-Ic,  syn-chr6n -1st -Ic-?.l,  adj. 

[Synchronism.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  synchronism ;  as,  synchronistic 
tables. 

2.  Happening  at  the  same  time;  synchronous, 
simultaneous. 

“The  exact  definition  of  three  synchronistic  events.” — ■ 
Cooper:  Monumental  Hist.  Egypt,  p.  16. 

syn-chron-ist'-lc-al-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  synchron- 
istical;  -ly.\  In  a  synchronistic  manner;  according 
to  dates. 

“A  chronological  chart,  synchronistically  and  ethno- 
graphically  arranged.”— Athenaeum,  Sept.  9,  1882.  (Advt.) 

syn-chron-I-za  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  synchroniz(e) ; 
- ation .] 

1.  The  act  of  synchronizing. 

2.  The  happening  of  events  at  the  same  time. 

syn  -chron-Ize,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Synchronism.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  concur  in  point  of  time  ;  to  hap¬ 
pen  at  the  same  time. 

“All  these  synchronize  with  the  six  first  trumpets.” — 
More:  Myst.  of  Godliness,  p.  191. 

.  B.  Trans. :  To  make  to  agree  in  time ;  to  cause  to 
indicate  the  same  time  as  another;  to  regulate  or 
control  as  a  clock,  by  a  standard  timepiece,  as  the 
chief  clock  in  an  observatory. 

syn  -chr6n-Iz-er,  s.  [Eng.  synchroniz(e) ,  -er.) 
One  who  or  that  which  synchronizes  ;  a  contrivance 
for  synchronizing  clocks. 

syn-chr6n-ol’-6-gy,  s.  [Gr.  syngchronos=syn - 
chronous,  and  logos—  a  word,  a  discourse.]  Chrono¬ 
logical  arrangement  side  by  side. 

syn-chron-ous,  a.  [Synchronal.]  Happening 
at  the  same  time  ;  simultaneous. 

“  The  corresponding  associations  are  either  synchro - 
nous  or  successive.” — Belsham:  Philos,  of  the  Mind,  ch. 
iii.,  §2. 

syn'-chr6n-Ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  synchronous ; 
- ly •]  In  a  synchronous  manner ;  at  the  same  time  ; 
simultaneously. 

tsyn-chron-jf,  s.  [Synchronal.]  Contempora¬ 
neity  in  time ;  synchronism. 

syn'-chjf-sis,  s.  [Gr.  syngchysis,  from  syn=  to¬ 
gether,  and  chysis=a  pouring;  cheo= to  pour.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.  •  Confusion,  derangement. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Pathology  : 

(1)  The  confusion  of  the  humors  of  the  eye  gen¬ 
erally  produced  by  a  violent  blow,  or  from  an  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  uvea,  producing  a  rupture  of  the 
vessels  and  an.  escape  of  the  humors. 

(2)  The  opaqueness  or  corrosion  of  the  cornea 
with  an  apparent  confusion  of  the  humors  of  the 
eye — the  effect  of  violent  ophthalmia. 

2.  Rheta :  A  confused  arrangement  of  words  in  a 
sentence  which  obscures  the  sense. 

syn'-qi-put,  s.  [Sinciput.] 
syn-Cla-de-I,  s.pl.  [Pref.  syn-,  and  Gr.  klados 
=a  branch.] 

Botany:  A  section  of  mosses  with  fasciculate 
branches,  the  female  flower  occupying  the  place  of 
a  branch,  or  united  in  the  axes  of  two  or  more 
branches.  Antheridia  at  the  tips  of  short  reflexed 
ramuli,  inserted  singly  among  the  leaves.  Only  one 
natural  order,  Spbagnei  (q.  v.). 

syn-clin'-al,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  syngklinO= to  incline 
together:  syn=  together,  and  klind— to  bend,  to 
incline.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Geol.  (of  strata) :  Sloping  downward  in  opposite 
directions,  so  as  to  meet  in  a  common  point  or 
line. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  synclinal  line  or  axis, 
synclinal-axis,  s.  [Synclinal-line.] 
synclinal-dip,  s. 

_  Geol.:  The  complex  dip  produced  by  the  inclina¬ 
tion  of  the  beds  on  the  two  sides  of  a  synclinal  axis. 
(Seeley.) 

synclinal-line,  s. 

Geol.:  An  imaginary  line  toward  which,  on  both 
sides,  strata  slope,  so  as  to  meet  and  form  a  basin, 
synclinal-valley,  s. 

Geol. :  Avalley  formedby  a  synclinal  axis  between 
two  ridges  of  folded  strata.  Such  valleys  exist  in 
the  Alps,  &c.  (Seeley.) 

syn-clin'-Ic-aL  a.  [Synclinal.] 
syn -co-pal,  a.  [Eng .  syncop(e) ; -al.)  Pertain¬ 
ing  to,  resembling,  or  of  the  nature  of  syncope. 

syn'-cS-pate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  syncopatus,  pa.  par.  of 
syncopo= to  swoon;  syncope,  syncopa~&  swoon, 
syncope  (in  gram.) ;  Gr.  syngkope=a  cutting  short, 
syncope  (in  gram.),  a  swoon:  sy?t=with,  together, 
and  koptb=to  cut.] 
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1.  Gram,.:  To  contract,  as  a  word,  by  omitting 
one  or  more  letters  or  syllables  from  the  middle,  as 
Glo'ster  for  Gloucester. 

2.  Music:  To  commence,  as  a  tone  or  note,  on  an 
unaccented  part  of  a  bar,  and  continue  it  into  the 
following  accented  part.  [Syncopation,  2.1 

syii-co-pa  -tion,  s.  [Syncopate.] 

1.  Gram. :  The  contraction  of  a  word  by  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  one  or  more  letters  or  syllables  from  the 
middle. 

“The  time  has  long  past  for  such  syncopations  andcom- 
pressions  as  gave  us ‘arbaiist,’  ‘governor,’  ‘pedant,’  and 
‘proctor,’  from  ‘arcubalista,’  ‘gubernator,’  ‘psedagogans,’ 
and  ‘procurator.’  ” — Fitzeduiard  Hall:  Modern  English,  p. 
176.  ( 

2.  Music:  Suspension  or  alteration  of  rhythm  by 
driving  the  accent  to  that  part  of  a  bar  not  usually 
accented.  Syncopation  may  be  completed  in  a  bar, 
or  it  may  be  carried  by  sequence  through  several 
bars,  or  it  may  be  so  that  more  than  one  bar  is 
involved  in  the  syncopation.  Syncopated  counter¬ 
point  is  the  fourth  species  of  counterpoint. 

syn'-c6-pe,  *s^n'-cop,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Qx.syng- 
kope .]  [Syncopate.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

*2.  A  sudden  pause  or  cessation ;  a  suspension ; 
temporary  stop  or  inability  to  go  on. 

‘  ‘Revelry  and  dance,  and  show, 

Suffer  a  syncope  and  solemn  pause.” 

Cowper:  Task,  ii.  80. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Gram. :  The  contraction  of  a  word  by  elision ; 
an  elision  or  omission  of  one  or  more  letters,  or  a 
syllable,  from  the  middle  of  a  word,  as  in  ne'er  for 
never,  ev'ry  for  every. 

2  Pathol. :  [Fainting,  C.  2.] 

3.  Music:  The  same  as  Syncopation  (q.  v.). 

*syn  -c6-plst,  s.  [Eng.  syncop(e);  - ist .]  One 

who  syncopates  or  contracts  words  by  syncope. 

‘  ‘  To  outshine  all  the  modern  syncopists,  and  thoroughly 
content  my  English  readers.” — Addison:  Spectator,  No. 
667. 

*S3?n'-co-pIze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  syncop(e);  -ize.J  To 
contract  by  syncopation  ;  to  syncopate. 

“  A  poetical  humor  of  syncopizing  and  contracting 
their  words.” — Dalgarno:  Deaf  and  Dumb  Man’s  Tutor. 

syn  -cra-ti§m,  s.  [Syncretism.] 
syn-cre'-tic,  a.  &  s.  [Syncretism.] 

A.  As  adject. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  syncretism ; 
characterized  by  syncretism. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  syncretist  (q.  v.). 
s^n’-cre-tlqm,  s.  [Low  Lat.  syncretismus,  from 

Ger.  synkretismus ,  from  Gr.  syngkretismos.  a  word 
occurring  only  in  Plutarch  (vii.  910,  ed.  Reiske) ,  and 
defined  there  as  coined  by  the  Cretans  to  denote 
their  custom  of  uniting  against  a  common  foe, 
though  they  continually  quarreled  among  them 
selves.  The  verb  syngkretizo  was  used  in  an  analo¬ 
gous  sense  by  Erasmus  (Corp.  Ref.,  i.  77)  in  writing 
to  Melancthon  on  April  22, 1519.  (Herzog.)) 

Church  Hist. :  A  word  introduced  from  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  German  Reformers,  who,  however  much 
they  varied  among  themselves,  were  unanimous  on 
at  least  one  subject — opposition  to  the  Roman 
Church.  The  word  passed  through  three  distinct 
phases  of  meaning : 

(1)  A  union  between  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
Churches  on  the  basis  of  common  tenets. 

(2)  A  union  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Pro¬ 
testants  on  the  basis  of  fundamental  articles  of 
belief. 

(3)  The  principle  of  moderation,  expansion,  and 
development  in  Lutheran  theology,  as  opposed  to 
a  rigid  orthodoxy. 

Blunt  (Diet.  Doct.  &  Hist.  Theol.,  p.  725)  says  that 
“  the  term  may  be  held  to  apply  to  any  well-mean¬ 
ing  but  weak  attempt  to  combine  in  one.  system 
opposite  and  contradictory  theological  opinions.” 
[Syncretistic-controversy.] 

“  True,  it  is  now  rid  of  one  of  the  most  objectionable 
features  of  the  original  foundation,  that  syncretism  with 
Lutheranism  which  was  the  chaining  of  a  living  body  to 
a  corpse.” — Church  Times,  Feb.  25,  1887. 

syn  -cre-tist,  s.  [Syncretism.] 

Church  Hist. :  An  advocate  of  any  kind  of  Syn¬ 
cretism  (q.  v.) ;  specif,  applied  to  the  followers  and 
supporters  of  Calixtus.  [Syncretistic-contro¬ 
versy.] 

“He  was  violently  attacked  by  the  two  opposite  parties, 
the  Romanist  calling  him  Calvinistic,  the  Lutheran 
reviling  him  as  a  Papist,  and  both  parties  agreed  in 
corrupting  the  term  Syncretist  into  ‘  Sunde-Christ,’  ‘  Sin- 
Christian.’  "—Blunt.  Diet.  Doct.  and  Hist.  Theol.,  p.  725. 

syn-cre-tist-ic,  a.  [Eng.  syncretist;  -ic.~\  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Syncretism  or  the  Syncretists. 
syncretistic-controversy,  s. 

Clturch  Hist. :  The  name  given  to  a  series  of  con¬ 
troversies  which  arose  in  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  from  the  subject  of  the 
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discussion— the  promotion  of  fellowship  and  union 
between  the  protestant  churches  of  Germany. 
These  controversies  may  be  grouped  into  three 
periods : 

1.  From  the  Colloquy  of  Thom  (1645),  in  which  it 
was  sought  to  force  a  new  confession  of  faith  on 
the  Lutheran  Church,  to  the  death  of  Calixtus 
(1656).  George  Calixtus  was  a  professor  of  theology 
at  Helmstadt,  and  his  scheme  of  union  was  founded 
on  the  following  propositions:  (1)  That  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  Christianity  were  maintained 
pure  in  the  Roman,  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
Churches.  (2)  Th  the  tenets  and  opinions  which 
had  been  constantly  received  by  the  ancient  doc¬ 
tors  during  the  first  five  centuries  were  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  of  equal  truth  and  authority  with 
the  express  declarations  and  doctrines  of  script¬ 
ure.  (3)  That  the  churches  which  received  these 
points,  and  held  the  additional  tenets  of  the  partic¬ 
ular  churches  as  non-essential,  should  come  into 
peaceful  relations,  and  thus  pave  the  way  for  a 
future  union.  After  the  death  of  Calixtus,  there 
was  a  period  of  peace  for  about  five  years. 

2.  From  1661-69.  The  conflict  was  renewed  by  the 
wish  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  William 
VI.,  to  secure  a  religious  constitution  broad  enough 
to  embrace  both  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
Churches.  The  second  attempt  to  have  the  Con¬ 
sensus  adopted,  which  implicitly  condemned  Calix¬ 
tus  and  his  adherents  as  non-Lutheran  and  heret¬ 
ical,  was  a  failure,  and  the  subject  was  abandoned 
for  a  time. 

3.  In  1675,  Calovius,  professor  of  divinity  at  Wit¬ 
tenberg,  reopened  the  controversy,  and  compelled 
the  University  of  Jena  to  disavow  all  sympathy 
with  the  views  of  Calixtus.  The  death  of  Calovius 
in  1686  put  an  end  to  the  dispute. 

s^n  -cri-sis,  s.  [Gr.=a  comparison,  from  syn 
=  together,  and  krisis— a  judging;  krino=to  judge.] 
Rhet. :  A  figure  by  which  opposite  persons  or 
things  are  compared. 

synd,  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  rinse.  (Scotch.) 
“Something  now  and  then  to  synd  my  mouth  wi\” — 
Scott:  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ch.  v. 

s^n-dac'-tyi,  s^n-dac -tyle,  a.  &  s.  [Syndac- 
tyli.] 

A.  As  adj. :  (See  extract.) 

“  The  name  of  Syndactyle  has  been  given  by  writers  to 
all  such  feet  as  have  the  outer  toe  more  or  less  joined  to 
the  middle;  hence,  as  such  feet  occur  in  almost  every 
natural  group  among  the  Perchers,  the  term  has  become 
altogether  vague  from  itB  indiscriminate  use.” — Stvainson: 
Birds,  i.  148. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  individual  member  of  the  Syn- 
dactyli  (q.  v.). 

tsyn-dac’-tyi-I,  s.pl.  [Pref.  syn-,  and  Gr.  dak- 
tylos— a  finger.] 

Ornithology  • 

1.  A  division  of  Birds,  in  which  the  middle  toe  is 
United  to  the  last  as  far  as  the  second  joint,  as  in 
the  kingfishers.  ( G .  Cuvier.)  Used  in  a  nearly 
similar  sense  by  Uliger. 

2.  A  family  of  Sea-birds,  with  the  genera:  Phala- 
crocorax,  Pelecanus,  Plotus,  PhaSthon,  and  Sula. 
( Vieillot .) 

s^n-dac-tyl-Ic,  syn-dac-tyi-ous,  a.  [Syn- 
bACTYLi.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  Syndactyli  (q.  v.). 

*syn-dac'-tyl-us,  s.  [Syndactyli.] 

ZoOl. :  Holobates  syndactylus,  the  Simia  syndac- 
tyla  of  Raffles,  sometimes  elevated  to  generic  rank. 
[SlAMANG.] 

sfn  -daw,  s^n'-dow,  substantive.  [Ger.  siridau.) 
[Sundew.] 

Bot.:  Alchemilla  vulgaris. 

syn-den  -dri  urn,  s.  [Pref.  syn-,  and  Gr.  den- 
dron=  a  tree.] 

Biol. :  The  complex  tree-like  mass  dependent  from 
the  umbrella  of  the  Rhizostomidee. 

syn-de§-mog  -r?i-phy,  s.  [Greek  syndesmos= a 
ligament,  and  grapho—  to  write.] 

Anat. :  A  description  of  or  treatise  on  the  liga¬ 
ments  of  the  body. 

syn-de§-m6l'-6-gy,  s.  [Gr.  syndesmos= a  liga¬ 
ment,  and  logos=a  word,  a  discourse.] 

Anat. :  A  treatise  on,  or  scientific  facts  regarding 
the  ligaments  which  connect  the  parts  of  the  skele¬ 
ton. 

syn-de§-mo’-sIs,  s.  [Gr.  syndesmos=a  ligamenf?.] 
Anat. :  A  species  of  symphysis  or  mediate  connec¬ 
tion  of  bones,  in  which  they  are  united  by  ligament, 
as  the  radius  with  the  ulna. 

syn-de§-mot  -6-my ,  s.  [Gr.  syndesmos=  a  liga¬ 
ment,  and  tome= a  cutting.] 

Anatomy :  The  dissection  of  the  ligaments  of  the 
body. 

syn  -dic,  *sln’-dlck,  *syn  -dick,  s.  [Fr.  syndic, 
from  Lat.  syndikus,  Gr.  syndikos= helping  in  a  court 
of  justice;  a  syndicate;  syn.=together,  and  dike— 
justice.]  An  officer  of  Government  invested  with 
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varying  powers  in  different  places ;  a  kind  of  mag¬ 
istrate  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  a  city  or  community ;  also  one  chosen  to  transact 
business  for  others.  In  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
England,  syndics  are  chosen  from  the  senate  to 
transact  special  business,  as  the  regulation  of  fees, 
the  operations  of  the  Clarendon  Press,  &c. 

“May  it  please  you,  that  Dr.  Gunning  and  Dr.  Pearson 
may  be  your  legal  syndics,  for  you  and  in  your  name,  to 
treat  and  conclude  with  the  said  Archbishop  concerning 
his  and  your  right  and  interest  in  the  said  books.” — Grace 
in  the  Senate,  Cambridge,  July,  16(12. 

syn'-di-cg.te,  s.  [Eng.  syndic;  -afe.] 

*1.  A  body  of  syndics;  a  council ;  the  office,  posi¬ 
tion,  or  state  of  a  syndic. 

2.  An  association  of  persons  formed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  promoting  some  particular  enterprise, 
undertaking,  or  speculation,  or  of  discharging  some 
trust. 

*syn-dl-cate,  v.  t.  [Syndicate,  s.]  To  judge, 
to  censure. 

“Aristotle,  Platoes  schollar  .  .  .  vndertooke  to  cen¬ 
sure  and  syndicate  both  his  master,  and  all  other  law¬ 
makers.” — Hakewill:  Apologie,  bk.  iv.,  §  4. 

*syn'  -drb-me,  subst  [Gr.  syndrome— a  running 
together:  st/w= together,  and  dromos— a  course.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Concurrent  action  ;  concurrence. 
“Every  single  motion  owing  a  dependence  on  such  a 

syndrome  of  pree-required  virtues.” — Glanvill:  Vanity  of 
Dogmatizing,  ch.  xxii. 

2.  Pathol. :  A  word  introduced  by  the  empirical 
school  of  medicine  to  express  a  concurrence  of 
symptoms.  When,  for  instance,  a  disease  arose 
from  plethora,  its  symptoms,  collectively,  were 
called  a  Plethoric  syndrome. 

S^ne,  adv.  [Since.]  (Scotch.) 

TT  Soon  or  syne :  Sooner  or  later, 
syn-ec-do-che,  *  sin-ec-do-che,  *  syn-ec- 
doch,  s.  [Lat.  synecdoche,  from  Gr.  synekdoche= a 
receiving  together:  syn= together,  and  ekdechomai 
—  to  receive  ;  Fr.  synecdoche.) 

Rhet. :  A  figure  of  speech  by  which  the  whole  of  a 
thing  is  taken  for  the  part,  or  a  part  for  the  whole, 
as  the  genus  for  the  species,  or  the  species  for  the 
genus. 

“And  the  same  philologer  further  adds,  the  gods  or 
stars,  do  by  a  synecdoche  signifie  all  things,  or  the  whole 
world.” — Cudworth:  Intell.  System,  p.  358. 

syn-ec-doch’-ic-al,  adj.  [Eng.  synecdoch(e) : 
-ical.]  Of  the  nature  of  a  synecdoche;  expressed 
by  or  implying  a  synecdoche. 

“  Isis  is  used  for  Thamesis,  by  a  synecdochical  kind  of 
speech,  or  by  a  poetical  liberty.” — Drayton:  Mrs.  Shore  to 
Edward  IV.  (Note  2.)  , 

syn-ec-doch  -Ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  synecdoch¬ 
ical  ;  - ly .]  According  to  the  synecdochical  mode  of 
speaking  ;  by  means  of  a  synecdoche. 

“The  decalogue  .  .  .  is  indeed  peculiarly  called  the 
covenant  between  God  and  that  people!  viz.,  synecdochic- 
ally.” — Barrow :  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  15. 

syn-e-chP-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr .synecheia, 
from  synecho= to  hold  together  :  syn = together,  and 
echo= to  have,  to  hold  ;  Fr.  synichie.) 

Ophthal. :  The  adhesion  or  the  iris  to  the  cornea 
or  to  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens. 

s^n-ec-phone  -sis,  s.  [Gr.  from  synekphoneo= 
to  utter  together;  syn=  together,  and  ekphoneo= to 
cry  out;  efc=out,  and  phoneo=to  sound,  to  call; 
p7tone=sound.] 

Gram.:  A  contraction  of  two  syllables  into  one; 
syneeresis. 

Syn-e  -drl-an§,  s.  pi.  [Synedrous.] 

Church  Hist.  :  A  name  given  by  the  Novations  to 
orthodox  Christians,  because  they  received  apos¬ 
tates  and  those  who  sacrificed  to  idols  back  into 
communion  on  their  giving  proof  of  repentance. 

syn-e-drous,  a.  [Gr.  sywed?-os=sitting'  together: 
syn= together,  and  hedra= a  seat.] 

Bot.  (Of  a  petiole) :  Growing  upon  the  angles  of  a 
stem  instead  of  between  them. 

syn-e'-ma,  s.  [Greek synemon= joined  together; 
syniemi= to  send  together :  .syn = together,  and  hiemi 
=to  send.] 

Bot. :  That  part  of  the  column  of  an  orchid  which 
represents  the  filament  of  the  stamens. 

syn  -e-py ,  s.  [Greek  synepeia=  union  of  sounds : 
syn= together,  and  epos=a  word.] 

Rhet. :  The  interjunction  of  words  in  uttering  the 
clauses  of  sentences, 
syn-er-e-sis,  s.  [Synthesis.] 
syn-er-get  -ic,  a.  [Gr.  synergetikos.)  [Syner¬ 
gist.]  Working  together;  cooperating. 
syn-er'-gi§m,  s.  [Synergist.] 

Church  Hist. :  A  type  of  Semipelagianism  which 
came  into  prominence  in  Germany  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  which  had  for  its  chief  representatives 
Erasmus  and  Melancthon.  Luther  taught  that  the 


syngenite 

Fall  rendered  Man  incapable  of  all  good,  and  power¬ 
less  to  contribute  anything  to  his  conversion.  Syn¬ 
ergism,  on  the  other  hand,  taught  that  “  God  does 
not  deal  with  man  as  with  a  block,  but  draws  him 
so  that  his  will  cooperates ;”  and  this  view  was 
adopted  in  the  Leipzic  Interim  (1548).  A  contro¬ 
versy  arose  on  the  subject,  caused  by  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  book  in  1558  on  the  Liberty  of  the  W ill,  by 
Pf effinger,  a  professor  a  t  Leipzic,  which  U Diversity, 
together  with  Wittenberg,  represented  the  Syner¬ 
gist  view.  Flacius,  professor  of  theology  at  Jena, 
took  the  strictly  Lutheran  view,  which  was  adopted 
in  the  Formula  of  Concord.  [Formula,  K  (2).] 

“Flacius  therefore  so  successfully  accused  him  of 
Synergism  before  the  court  of  Weimar,  that  Strigel  was 
put  into  close  custody  by  order  of  the  prince.” — Mosheim: 
Eccles.  Hist.  (ed.  Reid),  p.  651. 

syn-er’-glst,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  synergiste,  from  Greek 
synergo  —  to  work  together :  syn  —  together,  and 
ergon— work.] 

A.  As  subst.:  A  supporter  of  Synergism  (q.  v.) ;  a 
Semipelagian. 

“The  strenuous  Lutherans  .  .  .  violently  assaulted 
the  persons  whom  they  denominated  Synergists." — Mos¬ 
heim:  Eccles.  Hist.  (ed.  Reid),  p.  650. 

B.  As  adj.:  Synergistic  (q.v.). 

“The  problem  took  a  new  form  in  the  Synergist  contro¬ 
versy,  which  discussed  the  nature  of  the  first  impulse  in 
conversion.” — Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xv.  85. 

sjfn-er-gist'-Ic,  syn-er-gIst-ic-3,1,  a.  [Eng. 

synergist  ;  - ic ,  -ical.') 

1.  Working  together ;  cooperating. 

2.  Of  or  relating  to  the  Synergists  or  their  doc¬ 
trine. 

synergistic-controversy,  s.  [Synergism.] 

sjfn-er'-gus,  s.  [Gr.  st/nergfos=working  together 
with.]  [Synergist.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Cynipidse.  Synergus  vulgaris 
has  the  mouth,  antennae,  and  legs  red.  It  breeds 
in  cuckoo  fashion,  in  the  galls  produced  by  Cynips 
quercus  folii,  ultimately  devouring  its  larvae. 

syn'-er-gy,  s.  [Synergist.]  A  correlation  or 
concourse  of  action  between  different  organs  in 
health,  and,  according  to  some,  in  disease. 

syn-e  -ther-e§,  subst.  [Gr.  sj/nefftes= dwelling 
together.] 

ZoOl.:  The  type-genus  of  Synetherina  (q.v.), 
with  eight  or  ten  species  from  tropical  America. 
They  have  only  four  toes  on  the  hind  feet,  but  in 
place  of  the  hallux,  there  is  a  fleshy  pad  between 
which  and  the  toes  the  animal  can  grasp  objects 
with  tenacity. 

syn-e-ther-I  -nsi,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  synether(es) ; 
Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.) 

ZoOl. :  New- world  Porcupines,  Tree-porcupines  ;  a 
group  of  Hystricidse,  with  three  genera,  Erethizon, 
Synetheres,  and  Cheetomys.  They  have  rooted 
molars,  complete  collar-bones,  tuberculate  soles, 
and  four  mammae ;  the  upper  lip  is  uncleft,  and 
there  is  no  trace  of  a  pollex.  The  spines  are  largely 
mixed  with  long,  soft  hair,  and  the  tail  is  long  and 
prehensile. 

*sf  n-ge-ne-§i-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  pref.  syn , 
and  Gr.penesis=birth,  generation.] 

Bot. :  The  nineteenth  order  in  Linnaeus’  artificial 
classification.  The  anthers,  and  more  rarely  the 
filaments,  are  united  into  a  cylinder  or  tube.  It 
contained  the  Composites,  &c.,  and  was  divided 
into  the  orders  Polygamia  iEqualia,  Polygamia 
Superflua,  Polygamia  Frustranea,  Polygamia  Nec- 
essaria,  Polygamia  Segregata,  and  Monogamia. 

syn-gen-e-§I-ous,  s^n-gen-e '-§I-g,n,  a.  [Syn- 

GENESIA.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  anthers  united  by  their  margins 
into  a  tube,  as  in  the  Composites,  in  the  violet,  the 
balsam,  &c. ;  of  or  belonging  to  the  class  Syngenesia 
(q.  v.). 

syn-gen'-e-sis,  s.  [Syngenesia.] 

Biol. :  (See  extract.) 

“  The  theory  of  Syngenesis,  which  considers  the  embryo 
to  be  the  product  of  both  male  and  female,  is  as  old  as 
Empedocles,  though  it  had  no  better  basis  than  the 
observed  resemblance  between  the  offspring  and  both 
parents.  Modern  research  has  furnished  a  scientific  basis 
by  showing  that,  while  in  the  higher  animals  both  ova 
and  spermatozoa  are  equally  indispensable,  they  are  them¬ 
selves  only  modifications  of  one  and  the  same  anatomical 
element.” — Lewes:  Aristotle,  p.  353. 

syn-ge-net'-lc,  a.  [Syngenesis.]  Of  or  belong¬ 
ing  to  Syngenesis  (q.  v.). 

“The  Syngenetic  theory — which  makes  both  parents 
equally  progenitors.” — Lewes:  Aristotle,  p.  351. 

syn  -gen-Ite,  s.  [Gr.  synggenes= related;  suff. 
•ite  (Min.).) 

Min.:  A  monoclinic  mineral,  occurring  in  small 
tabular  crystals  in  rock  salt  at  Kalusz,  Galicia. 
Hardness,  2'5 ;  specific  gravity,  2‘603.  Composition : 
A  hydrated  sulphate  of  potash  and  lime,  the  for¬ 
mula  being,  Ca0S03,K0SC>3-|-H20. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
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sfn-gna'-thl-dae  (<7  silent),  s.  pi,  [Mod.  Lat. 
syn-gnath{us) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idce.~\ 

1 .Ichthy.:  Pipe-fishes;  a  family  of  Lopnobran- 
chii ;  gill-openings  reduced  to  a  very  small  opening 
near  the  upper  posterior  angle  of  the  gill ;  one  soft 
dorsal  fin  ;  ventrals,  and  sometimes  one  or  more  of 
the  other  fins,  absent.  They  are  small  marine  fishes, 
abundant  on  the  coasts  of  the  tropical  and  temper¬ 
ate  zones  where  the  marine  vegetation  is  thick 
enough  to  offer  them  shelter.  All  the  species  enter 
brackish,  and  some  fresh  water.  There  are  two 
groups;  Hippocampina  and  Syngnathina  (q.  v.). 

2.  Paloeont.:  From  the  Eocene  of  Monte  Bolca, 
and  the  Miocene  of  Licata,  in  Sicily. 

s£n-gna-thl-na  ( g  silent),  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
syngnath(us)  ;  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - ina .] 

Ichthy. :  A  group  of  Syngnathidee  (q.  v.) ,  with  sev¬ 
eral  genera.  The  tail  is  not  prehensile,  and  a  caudal 
fin  is  generally  present. 

S^n-gna-thous  {g  silent),  a.  [Syngnathus.] 
Of,  belonging  to,  or  characteristic  of  the  Syngna- 
thidee. 

“The  males  of  existing  syngnathous  fishes  receive  the 
eggs  of  the  females  in  their  abdominal  pouches.” — Dar • 
’■jin:  Descent  of  Man  (ed.  2d),  p.  163. 

sf  n-gna  -thus  (g  silent),  s.  [Gr.  st/a=together, 
and  gnathos=  the  jaw.  Named  from  the  fact  that 
the  maxillaries  are  produced  into  a  tubular  snout.  J 
Ichthy.:  Pipe-fish  (q.  v.) ;  the  type-genus  of  Syn¬ 
gnathidee,  with  about  fifty  species  ;  its  distribution 
nearly  coincides  with  that  of  the  family.  Body  with 
the  ridges  more  or  less  distinct;  pectorals  well- 
developed,  caudal-fin  present;  dorsal  opposite  or 
near  the  seat ;  egg-pouch  as  in  Siphonostoma 
(q.  v.). 

S^n  -graph,  s.  [Fr.  syngraphe,  from  Lat.  sync 
grapha;  Gr.  synggraphe,  from  syn= with,  together, 
and  grapho= to  write.]  A  writing  signed  by  both 
or  all  the  parties  to  a  contract  or  bond. 

“The  syngraphs  and  original  subscriptions  of  divers 
Eastern  Patriarchs.” — Evelyn:  Diary,  Oct.  29,  1662. 

syn-l-ze-sls,  s.  [Gr.,  from  synizo=  to  sit  with 
or  together;  s.iyn=with,  together,  and  hizo—  to  sit.] 

1.  Gram. :  The  contraction  of  two  syllables,  or 
two  vowels,  into  one  ;  synecphonesis. 

2.  Pathol.:  Blindness  caused  by  an  obstruction, 
or  by  a  contraction  of  the  pupil. 

s^n-neu-ro'-sis,  subst.  [Gr.  s?/n=together,  and 
neuron=a.  nerve,  a  sinew.] 

_  Anat. :  The  connection  of  parts  by  means  of 
ligaments,  as  in  the  movable  joints. 

syn-8-Cha,  «■  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  synoche—  a 
holding  together;  synecho= to  hold  together.] 
[Synecheia.] 

Pathol. :  Relapsing  fever  (q.  v.). 

S^n'-fc-Chgl,  a.  [Eng.  synoch(a) ;  -aZ.] 

Med. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  synocha. 
sjfn-6-chbr  -I-on,  subst.  [Pref.  syn -;  o  connect., 
andGr.  chorion = skin,  leather.] 

Bot. :  Mirbel’s  name  for  a  Carcerule  (q.  v.). 
syn'-o-chus,  s.  [Synocha.] 

Pathol. :  A  continued  fever,  combined  of  synocha 
and  typhus,  and  in  its  commencement  much  resem¬ 
bling  the  latter.  ( Dunglison .) 

sjfn-oc'-re-ate,  fsyn-och-re-ate,  adj.  [Pref. 
syn-,  and  Eng.  ochreate  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Having  the  stipules  united  into  a  sheath. 
syn-6d,  subst.  [Fr.  synode,  from  Lat.  synodum, 
accus.  of  sy nodus;  Gr.  synodos=&  meeting;  syn— 
with,  together,  and  hodos=  a  way,  hence  a  coming.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  A  meeting  or  convention,  as  of  a  legislative 
assembly ;  a  council. 

“It  hath  in  solemn  synods  been  decreed. 

Both  by  the  Syracusans  and  ourselves.” 

Shakesp.;  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  1. 

*2.  A  conjunction  of  two  or  more  of  the  heavenly 
bodies. 

“Their  planetary  motions  and  aspects  .  .  . 

Of  noxious  efBcacy,  and  when  to  join 

In  synod  unbenign.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  661. 

II.  Eccles.:  A  meeting  or  assembly  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  persons  for  mutual  deliberation  on  matters 
of  difficulty  or  of  general  interest  affecting  the 
churches  over  which  they  rule,  and  designed  for 
their  guidance.  In  the  early  Church  there  were 
four  kinds  of  synod.  First,  an  Oecumenical,  that 
is,  a  Generator  Universal  Synod,  commonly  called  a 
General  Council  [Council];  second,  a  National 
Synod,  attended  by  the  clergy  of  one  nation  only; 
third,  a  Provincial  Synod,  attended  by  the  clergy  of 
a  province  [Convocation  (q.v.)  is  of  this  type]  ;  ancL 
fourth,  a  Diocesan  Synod,  attended  by  the  clergy  of 
a  single  diocese.  Among  the  Presbyterians  a  synod 
is  a  “court”  intermediate  between  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  and  a  Presbytery,  or,  if  no  Assembly  exist, 
it  is  then  itself  the  highest  court.  It  is  divided  into 
Presbyteries,  of  which  there  are  never  less  than 
three.  Each  congregation  is  represented  by  a  min¬ 
ister  and  an  elder. 


Synod  of  Port : 

Church  Hist.:  A  synod  held  at  Dort,  Dordt,  or 
Dordrecht,  in  Southern  Holland,  in  1618  and  1619,  to 
discuss  the  views  of  Arminius,  which  it  condemned. 
[Aeminian.] 

synod-man,  s.  A  member  of  a  Church  synod. 

“  He  has  abus’d  our  church  .  .  . 
Despised  our  synod-men  like  dirt, 

And  made  their  discipline  his  sport.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  pt.  ii. ,  ch.  iii. 

syn'od-al,  *sin-od-all,  *syn-od-all,  a.  &  s. 

[Eng.  synod ;  -aZ.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  synod  or  synods  ; 
done  in  or  by  a  synod ;  synodic ;  of  the  nature  of  a 
synod. 

“The  synodall  assemblies  by  the  bishops  or  commis- 
sioners.” — Holinshed:  Hist.  Scot.  (an.  1583). 

B.  As  substantive  (pi.) : 

*1.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  constitutions 
made  in  provincial  or  diocesan  synods. 

2.  Payments  formerly  made  by  the  parochial 
clergy  to  the  bishop  in  honor  of  the  episcopal  chair, 
and  in  token  of  subjection  and  obedience.  These 
charges  were  transferred  to  the  ecclesiastical  com¬ 
missioners,  who  claim  them  through  the  arch¬ 
deacons  when  the  latter  go  their  rounds. 

*syn-o'-dI-an,  s.  [Eng.  synod;  -fan.]  A  synod- 
man. 

syn-od  -Ic,  sjfn-od  -Ic-al,  *syn-od-ic-all,  adj. 
[Gr.  synodikos,  from  synodos=  a  synod  (q.v.);  Fr. 
synodique .] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  synod ;  trans¬ 
acted  in  a  synod ;  made  in  or  by  a  synod. 

“It  could  not  stand  with  their  conscience  to  promise 
obedience  to  all  synodicall  decrees.” — Hales:  Remains; 
Let.  from  the  Synod  of  Dort,  Jan. ,  1618. 

II.  Astron. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  conjunction 
between  two  heavenly  bodies,  or  specially  to  the 
time  intervening  between  them,  extending  from  one 
conjunction  to  the  next. 

“  The  moon  makes  its  synodical  motion  about  the  earth 
in  29  days,  12  hours,  and  about  44  minutes.” — Locke: 
Natural  Philosophy,  ch.  xiii. 

synodic-month,  s. 

Astron. :  The  period  between  two  successive  con¬ 
junctions  of  the  sun  and  moon.  It  is  29  days,  12 
hours,  44  minutes,  2-37  seconds.  Called  also  Luna¬ 
tion  and  Lunar  Month. 

synodical-revolution,  s. 

Astron. :  The  period  which  elapses  between  two 
successive  conjunctions  of  a  planet  with  the  sun. 

syn-8d’-ic-al-l^,  adv.  [En g.  synodical ; -ly.~\ 

1.  By  the  authority  of  a  synod  or  public  assembly. 

“Which  sentence  passed  by  the  major  part  of  voices, 

and  was  synodically  concluded.” — Hales:  Remains;  Let. 
from  the  Synod  of  Dort,  Dec.,  1618. 

2.  In  a  synod. 

“Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Rome,  in  a  letter  (wrote  very 
probably  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  his  clergy  syn¬ 
odically  convened)." — Waterland:  Works,  ii.,  ser.  8. 

syn  -6-dist,  s.  [English  sj/nod; -Zsf.]  One  who 
adheres  to  a  synod. 

s^n-6-don-tis,  s.  [Pref.  syn-,  and  Greek  odous, 
odontos—si  tooth.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Siluridse  Stenobranchiee, 
group  Doradina,  with  fifteen  species,  characteristic 
of  tropical  Africa.  Adipose  fin  moderate  or  long, 
dorsal  with  very  strong  spine,  and  seven  soft  rays ; 
teeth  in  lower  jaw  movable,  long,  very  thin  at  base  ; 
mouth  small,  barbels  six,  more  or  less  fringed ;  neck 
with  broad  dermal  bones. 

syn-oe'-cious,  a.  [Greek  synoikia=a  living  or 
dwelling  together.]  [SynceciumG 

Bot. :  Having  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  same 
head.  Opposed  to  monoecious  and  dioecious  (q.v.). 

syn-oe  -^i-um,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  synoikos 
=  a  living  together;  syn= together,  and  oikeo= to 
dwell.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Botryllidse,  with  one  species, 
from  the  Arctic  Seas.  Animals  semi-cartilaginous, 
cylindrical,  stalked,  solitary,  or  gregarious  ;  systems 
circular,  terminal  tunicaries  six  to  nine  in  a  group, 
apertures  six-rayed. 

sjf-no'-mo-sy,  subst.  [Gr.  synomosia,  from  syn— 
together,  and  omnymi=to  swear.]  Sworn  brother¬ 
hood  ;  a  society  in  ancient  Greece  nearly  resembling 
a  modern  political  club. 

s$fn’-&-njfm,  syn-o-nyme,  *syn-on'-i-ma,  s. 
[Fr.  synonyme,  from  Lat.  synonyma,  neut.  pi.  of 
synonymus ;  Gr.  synonymos=ot  like  meaning;  syn— 
with,  and  onoma= a  name.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  work  having  the  same,  or  nearly 
the  same,  meaning  as  another.  Properly  a  syno¬ 
nym  is  a  word  which  is  the  precise  equivalent  of,  or 
is  identical  in  meaning  with,  another  word  of  the 
same  language  and  of  the  same  grammatical  class. 


The  term  is,  however,  used  with  considerable  lati¬ 
tude,  so  as  to  include  words  sufficiently  alike  in 
general  signification  to  be  liable  to  be  confounded, 
but  yet  so  different  in  special  definition  as  to 
require  to  be  distinguished.  ( Marsh .) 

“It  is  scarcely  needful  to  remind  the  reader  that  the 
word  synonym  is,  in  fact,  a  misnomer,  as  applied  to  words 
of  the  description  in  question.  Literally,  it  implies  an 
exact  coincidence  of  meaning  in  two  or  more  words;  in 
which  case  there  would  be  no  room  for  discussion;  but  it 
is  generally  applied  to  words  which  would  be  more  cor¬ 
rectly  termed  pseudo-synonyms — i.  e.,  words  having  a 
shade  of  difference,  yet  with  a  sufficient  resemblance  of 
meaning  to  make  them  liableto  be  confounded  together.” 
— Trench:  English  Synonyms.  (Pref.) 

2.  Nat.  Science:  A  name  applied  to  any  group, 
genus,  or  species  by  any  author  other  than  the 
original  discoverer  or  describer,  to  whom  the  right 
of  naming  belongs.  Synonyms  should  be  arranged 
in  strict  chronological  order,  the  name  of  the 
author  being  appended  to  each,  with  the  date  at 
which  the  name  was  published  and  the  publication 
in  which  it  first  appeared. 

“ Synonyms  .  .  ,  area  stumbling-block  and  an  op¬ 

probrium  in  all  branches  of  natural  history.” — Wood* 
ward:  Nollusca  (ed.  Tait),  p.  48. 

♦s^-non'-y-mSLl,  adj,  [Eng.  synonym;  -al,]  Sy¬ 
nonymous. 

“  Repetitions  here  .  .  .  and  enlargements  by  synon* 

ymal  words,  before  the  shutting  up  of  the  period.” — 
Instruct,  for  Oratory  (1682),  p.  95. 

*sy-non-f-mal-lf ,  *s3f-non-l-mg.l-lf,  adverb. 
[English  synonymal;  -Zy.]  As  synonyms;  synony¬ 
mously. 

“The  fifth  canon  either  useth  them  synonimally,  or 
complaineth  of  one  abuse  in  the  preamble,  and  provideth 
against  another  in  the  decree.” — Spelman:  De  Sepultura. 

syn-o-nyme,  s.  [Synonym.] 
syn-6-nfm  -Ic,  a.  [Eng .synonym;  -ic.] 

*1.  The  same  as  Synonymous  (q.  v.). 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  different  names  used  by 
various  authors  for  the  same  group,  genus,  or 
species. 

“The  name  used  by  Doubleday  in  his  synonymic  lists  of 
British  Lepidoptera.” — Stainton:  British  Butterflies,  ii. 
447. 

syn-6-njfm -Ic-al.  a.  [Eng.  synonym ;  deal.] 
The  same  as  Synonymous  (q.v.). 

“We  are  glad  to  find  all  synonymical  lists  omitted.” — 
Athenaeum,  Sept.  5,  1885,  p.  307. 

*sf  n-6-nym  -Ic-on,  s.  [Synonymic.]  A  diction¬ 
ary  of  synonyms  or  synonymous  words. 

*syn-o-n^m'-Ics,  s.  [Synonymic.]  The  scienoe 
or  the  scientific  treatment  of  synonymous  words, 
sy-non'-y-mlst,  s.  [Eng.  synonym  ;  -isf.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  collects  or  explains 
synonyms. 

2.  Nat.  Hist. :  One  who  collects  synonymic  names 
and  arranges  them  in  order. 

sjfn-o-nym -l-ty,  s.  [Eng.  synonym;  -ity.]  The 
state  of  being  synonymous  with  ;  synonymy. 

“  The  Germanic  origin  of  his  name,  and  its  synonymity 
withJShakespeare.” — Notes  and  Queries,  July  19, 1884,  p.  43^ 

sy-non-y-mize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  synonym ;  -ize.~\  To 
express  by  synonyms  or  words  of  the  same  mean¬ 
ing  ;  to  express  the  meaning  of  by  a  synonym. 

“  Likewise  this  word  ‘fortis’  wee  may  synonymize  after 
all  these  fashions,  stout,  hardy,  valiant,  doughty,  coura¬ 
geous,  aduentrous,  &c.” — Camden;  Remains  of  the  English 
Tongue. 

sy-non-y-mous,  a.  [Latin  synonymus ;  Greek 
synonymos .]  [Synonym.]  Having  the  nature  or 
character  of  a  synonym  ;  expressing  the  same  thing 
by  different  terms  ;  conveying  the  same  idea. 

“I  have  observed  in  a  former  place  that  will  and  pleas¬ 
ure  are  reputed  synonymous  terms.” — Search:  Light  of 
Nature,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

sy-non  -y-mous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  synonymous ;  -ly.] 
In  a  synonymous  manner;  in  the  same  sense;  with 
the  same  meaning. 

“According  to  that  larger  notion  of  the  word  as  taken 
synonymously  with  autogenes." — Cudworth:  Intell.  System, 
p.  255. 

S^-non’-jUmjf,  s.  [Lat.  synonymia,  from  Greek 
synon2/mia=likenessof  name.]  [Synonym.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  quality  of  being  synonymous  or  of  express¬ 
ing  the  same  meaning  by  different  words. 

*2.  A  thing  of  the  same  name. 

“We  having  three  rivers  of  note  synonymies  with  her.” 
— Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  2.  (Illust.) 

2.  A  system  of  synonyms. 

II.  Rhet. :  A  figure  by  which  synonymous  words 
are  used  to  amplify  a  discourse. 

syn'-&-phy'-ty,  s.  [Pref.  syn  ;  o  connect.,  and 
Gr. phyton=a  plant.] 

Bot. :  The  adhesion  of  several  embryos. 


bdil,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  f. 

-clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =b?l,  d$L 
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syphiliphobia 


sf n-op -sis  (pi.  sf-nop'-se§),  *sin-op-sis,  s. 
[Latin  synopsis,  from  Greek  synopsis= a  seeing  all 
together:  syn=  together,  and  opsis= a  sight.]  A 
general  view  of  the  subject ;  a  view  of  the  whole  or 
of  all  the  parts  at  once ;  a  kind  of  summary  or 
brief  statement  giving  a  general  view  of  some  sub¬ 
ject;  a  collection  of  heads  or  short  paragraphs 
arranged  so  as  to  exhibit  the  whole  in  a  general 
view ;  a  conspectus. 

“I  shall  here  draw  up  a  short  synopsis  of  this  epistle.” 
—  Warburton:  Comment,  on  Essay  on  Man. 

sjrn-op-tlc,  a.  s.  [Gr.  synoptikos=see'mg  all 
together.]  [Synopsis.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  the  nature  of  a  synopsis ;  afford¬ 
ing  a  synopsis  or  general  view  of  the  whole  or  prin¬ 
cipal  parts  of  a  thing  at  once. 

B.  Assubst.:  One  of  the  Synoptic  gospels  (q.  v.). 

Synoptic-gospels,  s.  pi. 

Biblical  Criticism:  The  first  three  Gospels,  Mat¬ 
thew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  which  regard  events  from 
the  same  point  of  view,  and  present  close  resem¬ 
blances  to  each  other  Four  hypotheses  have  been 
framed  to  account  for  the  correspondences:  (1) 
That  the  Synoptic-gospels  were  derived  from  a 
common  written  source  or  sources ;  (2)  that  the 
earlier  gospels  were  consulted  in  the  composition 
of  the  later  ones ;  (3)  that  all  the  three  were  de¬ 
rived  from  oral  tradition  ;  or  (4)  that  they  were  all 
derived  partly  from  oral  tradition,  but  that  the 
second  was  also  copied  from  the  first,  and  the  third 
from  the  first  and  second.  The  Synoptic-gospels 
treat  of  the  humanity  rather  than  the  divinity  of 
Jesus,  though  not  in  any  way  ignoring  the  latter. 
[Gospel,  II.  2.] 

syn  op -tic-al,  adj.  [Eng.  synoptic ,*  -ah]  The 
same  as  Synoptic  (q.  v.). 

“  So  many  synoptical  tables  calculated  for  his  monthly 
use.” — Evelyn:  Kalendarium. 

syn-op  -tlc-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  synoptical;  -ly.\ 
In  a  synoptical  manner  ;  so  as  to  afford  a  synopsis 
of  anything. 

“I  shall  more  synoptically  here  insert  a  catalogue  of 
all  dying  materials.” — Sprat:  History  of  the  Royal  Society, 

p.  295. 

syn-op-tist,  s.  [Eng.  synopt(ic) ;  -ist.]  One  of 
the  writers  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels ;  Matthew, 
Mark,  or  Luke. 

syn-o-rhl'-zous,  a.  [Pref.  syn- ;  o  connect.,  and 
Gr.  rhiza=  a  root.] 

Bot. :  Having  a  radicle,  the  point  of  which  is 
united  to  the  albumen. 

syn-os-te-og  -ra-phy,  s.  [Pref.  syn-,  and  Eng. 
osteography .] 

Anat.;  A  description  of  the  joints  of  the  body. 

s^n-os-te-ol'-o-gy,  s.  [Pref.  syn-,  and  English 
osteology  (q.  v.).] 

Anat. :  A  treatise  upon  the  joints  of  the  body. 

syn-os’-te-6-t5me,  s.  [Pref.  syn-,  and  English 
osteotome.'] 

Surg. :  A  dismembering  knife. 

syn-os-te-ot  -0-my,  s.  [Pref.  syn-,  and  English 
osteotomy.] 

Surg. :  Dissection  of  the  joints. 

sjfn-os-to'-sis,  s.  [Pref.  syn-,  and  Gr.  osteon— a. 

bone.] 

Anat. :  Premature  obliteration  of  certain  sutures 
of  the  skull. 

syn-6  -tus,  s.  [Prefix  syn-,  and  Gr.  ous  (genit. 
btos)  — the  ear.] 

Zobl.:  A  genus  of  Plecoti  (q.  v.).  Inner  margins 
of  ears  uniting  on  forehead  slightly  in  front  of  the 
eyes;  feet  slender,  with  long  toes.  Two  species, 
Synotus  barbastellus,  ranging  from  the  south  of 
England  to  the  Crimea,  and  S.  darjelingensis,  from 
India. 

sy-n5-vl-ia,  s.  [Gr.  syn,=with,  and  bon;  Lat. 
Ovum= an  egg.] 

Anat.  <&  Chem.  •  Joint  oil,  a  fluid  by  which  the 
joints  of  animals  are  lubricated.  It  is  viscid  and 
transparent,  is  of  a  yellowish  or  faintly  reddish 
tint,  and  a  slightly  saline  taste.  According  to 
Frerichs,  the  synovia  of  the  ox  consists  of  94*85 
water,  0*56  mucus  and  cells,  007  fat,  3*51  albumen 
and  extracted  matter,  and  0*99  salts. 

sy-no'-vl-gd,  a.  [English  synovi (a) ;  -al.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  consisting  of  synovia ;  secreting  a 
lubricating  fluid.  There  are  synovial  burses,  cap¬ 
sules,  folds  or  fringes,  membranes,  sheaths,  &c. 

“The  most  serious  kind  of  synovial  enlargements.” — 
Field,  Aug.  4,  1885. 

synovial-membranes,  s.pl. 

Anat. :  Membranes  resembling  serous  mem¬ 
branes  ;  but  lubricated  by  synovia.  They  surround 
the  cavities  of  joints,  besides  existing  in  other 
directions,  their  function  being  to  lessen  friction 
and  facilitate  motion.  They  are  placed  in  three 
classes — articular,  vesicular,  and  vaginal. 


synovial-rheumatism,  s. 

Pathol. :  Rhematism  specially  affecting  the  syno¬ 
vial  members  covering  the  articular  extremities  of 
the  bones,  increasing  the  synovia  in  the  closed 
synovial  sacs.  It  chiefly  affects  the  knee-joint, 
which  has  the  largest  synovial  membrane  in  the 
body. 

syn-o-vl'-tis,  s.  [English  synov(ia) ;  suff.  - itis .] 
Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  synovial  mem¬ 
brane.  It  sometimes  occurs  in  connection  with 
scarlatina. 


fsyn-sep'-a-lous,  adj.  [Pref.  syn-;  Eng.  sepal, 
and  suff.  -ous.] 

Bot.:  Gamosepalous. 

syn'-sperm-y,  s.  [Pref.  syn-,  and  Gr.  sperma— 
seed.] 

Bot. :  Union  of  the  seed.  (Masters.) 
syn-tac’-tic,  syn-tac’-tic-al,  a.  [Greek  syn- 
taktos=pnt  in  order.]  [Syntax.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Conjoined ;  fitted  to  each  other. 

II.  Gram. :  Pertaining  or  according  to  the  rules 
of  syntax  or  grammatical  construction. 

“A  figure  is  divided  into  tropes,  &c.,  grammatical, 
orthographical,  syntactical.” — Peacham:  (Harden  of  Elo¬ 
quence,  bk.  i. 

syn-tac’-tlc-al-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  syntactical;  -ly.] 
In  a  syntactical  manner ;  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  syntax ;  as  regards  syntax. 

syn-tag  -ma-tlte,  s.  [Gr.  syntagma  (genit.  syn- 
tagmatos)  =  arrangement,  putting  in  order.] 

Min.:  A  name  given  by  Breithaupt  to  the  black 
hornblende  of  Monte  Somma,  Vesuvius. 

syn'-tax,  *syn-tax-is,  *syn-taxe,  s.  [Lat.  syn- 
taxis;  Gr.  syntaxis  =  an  arrangement:  syn  —  to¬ 
gether,  and  ta.«s=order;  tassb = to  arrange.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Connected  system  or  order ;  union 
of  things. 

“To  the  knowledge  of  the  most  contemptible  effect  in 
nature,  ’tis  necessary  to  know  the  whole  syntax  of  causes.” 
— Glanvill:  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  xxii. 

II.  Gram.:  That  part  of  grammar  which  deals 
with  the  construction  of  sentences  or  the  due  ar¬ 
rangement  of  words  or  members  of  sentences  in 
their  mutual  arrangements.  It  includes  concord 
and  government,  and  the  order  of  words,  or  collo¬ 
cation. 


“Who  feed  a  pupil’s  intellect  with  store 
Of  syntax,  truly,  but  with  little  more.” 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  623. 

syn-tec’-tic,  syn-tec'-tic-al,  a.  [Gr.  syntekti- 
fcos.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  syntexis  (q.  v.). 

syn-te-lel'-g.,  s.  [Gr.] 

Greek  Antig. :  An  association  of  Athenian  citi¬ 
zens,  numbering  five,  six,  or  fifteen,  who  equipped 
a  ship  for  the  public  service  at  their  joint  expense. 

“Smaller  proprietors  were  joined  together  in  a  kind  of 
society,  for  which  our  language  does  not  afford  a  special 
name,  but  which  an  Athenian  would  have  called  a  Syn- 
teleia;  and  each  society  was  required  to  furnish,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  means,  a  horse  soldier  or  a  foot  soldier.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 


syn-ter -e-sis,  s.  [Gr.  ,from  syntereseo— to  watch 
closely :  syn = together,  and  tereo=to  watch.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Conscience  regarded  as  the  inter¬ 
nal  repository  of  the  laws  of  right  and  wrong. 

“On  her  a  royal  damsel  still  attends, 

And  faithful  counsellor  synteresis.” 

Fletcher:  Purple  Island,  vi. 

2.  Therapeut. :  Preservative  or  prophylactic  treat¬ 
ment. 


syn-te-ret’-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  synteretikos.] 

Medicine :  Pertaining  to  synteresis ;  preserving 
health;  prophylactic. 

syn-te’-thys,  subst.  [Pref.  syn-,  and  Lat.  tethys 
(q-  v.) .] 

Zobl. :  A  genus  of  Clavinellidee,  with  a  single  spe¬ 
cies,  from  Applecross  Sound,  RosS-shire.  Animals 
compound,  gelatinous,  orbicular,  sessile;  individ¬ 
uals  very  prominent,  arranged  sub-concentrically 
in  the  common  mass ;  branchial  and  atrial  orifices 
simple.  The  individual  ascidians  are,  when  full- 
grown,  two  inches  in  length. 

*syn-tet'-Ic,  a.  [Syntectic.] 
syn-tex'-Is,  subst.  [Gr.,  from  syntekb= to  melt 
away.] 

Med.:  A  wasting  of  the  body;  a  deep  consump¬ 
tion. 


syn-ther  -mal,  a.  [Pref.  syn-,  and  Gr.  therme- 
heat.] 

Meteor.,  die. :  Having  the  same  degree  of  heat, 
syn'-the-sis,  s.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  synthesis=  a  put¬ 
ting  together :  syn= together,  and  thesis= a  putting.] 
[Thesis.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  joining  or  putting  two 
or  more  things  together ;  composition. 


II.  Technically : 

1.  Chem. :  The  building  Vp  of  more  or  less  com¬ 
plex  bodies  by  the  direct  union  of  their  elements, 
or  of  groups  of  elements.  Thus,  water  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  synthetically  by  the  union  of  two  atoms  or 
hydrogen  with  one  atom  of  oxygen. 

2.  Logic:  The  method  by  composition,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  method  of  resolution  or  analysis.  In 
synthesis,  we  reason  from  axioms,  definitions,  and 
already  known  principles,  until  we  arrive  at  a 
desired  conclusion.  Of  this  nature  are  most  of  the 
processes  of  geometrical  reasoning.  In  synthesis, 
we  ascend  from  particular  cases  to  general  ones  ;  in 
analysis,  we  descend  from  general  cases  to  particu¬ 
lars. 

“  Each  of  the  words  Idea,  In,  Mind,  involves  a  synthesis, 
and  the  proposition — Ideas  exist  in  mind,  is  a  synthesis 
of  syntheses.  Passing  from  the  assumption  of  idealism, 
to  its  argument,  it  might  be  shown  that  each  of  its  syl¬ 
logisms  is  a  synthesis  of  syntheses;  and  that  its  conclu¬ 
sion,  reached  by  putting  together  many  syllogisms,  is  a 
synthesis  of  syntheses  of  syntheses.  Instead,  then,  of  the 
realistic  belief  being  objectionable  on  the  ground  of  its 
synthetic  nature,  its  superiority  is,  that  it  is  less  open  to 
this  objection  than  any  other  belief  which  can  be  framed.” 
— Herbert  Spencer:  Principles  of  Psychology. 

3.  Surg. :  The  operation  by  which  divided  parts 
are  united. 

*syn'-the-si§e,  V.  t.  [Eng.  synthes (is) ;  -ise.]  To 
combine  or  bring  together,  as  two  or  more  things,* 
to  unite  in  one. 

syn'-the-sist,  s.  [Eng.  synthes(is) ;  -ist.]  One 
who  employs  synthesis,  or  who  follows  synthetic 
methods.  ' 

syn-thet'-Ic,  syn-thet'-ic-al,  adj.  [Gr.  synthe- 
fifcos= skilled  in  putting  together;  synthetes= one 
who  puts  together.]  [Synthesis.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  synthesis;  consisting  in  or  according  to 
synthesis. 

“  The  methods  [he  observes]  of  attaining  a  knowledge 
of  nature,  may  be  two;  either  the  analytic  or  the  synthetic. 
The  first  is  proceeding  from  the  causes  to  the  effects. 
The  second,  from  the  effects  to  the  causes.” — Hooke:  Post¬ 
humous  Works,  p.  330. 
synthetic-types,  s.pl. 

Biol.:  (See  extract.) 

“Synthetic-types  are  those  which  combine  in  a  well-bal¬ 
anced  measure  features  of  several  types  occurring  as  dis¬ 
tinct,  only  at  a  later  time.  Sauroid  Fishes  and  Ichthy¬ 
osauri  are  more  distinctly  synthetic  than  prophetic 
types.” — Agassiz:  Classification,  p.  178. 

syn-thet'-ic-fll-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  synthetical;  -ly.] 
In  a  synthetical  manner  ;  by  synthesis  ;  according 
to  the  rules  of  synthesis. 

syn'-thet-Ize,  v.  t.  [Synthetic.]  To  unite  in 
regular  structure. 

*syn-to-my,  s.  [Gr.  syntemnu,  syntemno—  to 
cut  short.]  Brevity,  conciseness. 

syn-ton-in,  s.  [Gr.  syntonia— stretching:  syn— 
together,  and  teino= to  stretch.] 

Chem. :  Muscle-fibrin.  Liebig’s  name  for  a  white, 
opaque,  gelatinous  substance,  prepared  by  slightly 
heating  muscle  freed  from  blood  with  dilute  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  filtering,  and  precipitating  with  sodic 
carbonate.  It  is  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
and  in  feebly  alkaline  liquid,  but  insoluble  in  a 
solution  of  sodium  chloride.  A  similar  substance, 
giving  all  the  reactions  of  syntonin,  is  obtained  by 
treating  egg  albumen  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 
[Musculin.] 

syn  -t6-ny,  s.  [Gr.  syntonos,  in  harmony.]  The 
electrical  harmony  of  particular  transmitters  and 
receivers  in  a  wireless  system  of  telegraphy. 
[Electric  Telegraph.] 

sy n-zyg -i-a,  s.  [Pref.  syn-,  and  Gr.  zygon,  zygos 
=  a  yoke.T 

Bot. :  The  point  of  junction  of  opposite  cotyle¬ 
dons. 

sy-pher,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  (See  compound.) 
sypher-joint,  s. 

Carp. :  A  lap  joint  for  the  edges  of  boards,  leaving 
a  flat  or  flush  surface, 
sy'-pher-ing,  s.  [Sypher.] 

Shipwright. :  Lapping  the  chamfered  edge  of  one 
plank  over  the  similarly  chamfered  edge  of  another, 
so  as  to  form  a  joint  with  a  plane  surface. 
s^-phir-I-de§,  s.  pi.  [Syphilis.] 

Pathol.:  Skin  affections  of  syphilitic  origin. 
They  are  usually  copper-colored  rashes,  scales, 

Eapules,  pustules,  crusts,  ulcers,  and  cicatrices,  and 
ave  been  arranged  in  eight  groups:  Vegetative, 
exanthematous,  vesicular,  squamous,  papular,  pus¬ 
tular,  bulbous,  and  tubercular. 

syph-i-ll-pho'-bl-a,  s.  [Eng.  syphilis,  and  Gr. 
phobos— fear.] 

Pathol. :  Syphilitic  monomania  ;  a  morbid  fear  of 
being  affected  by  syphilis,  producing  some  imagin¬ 
ary  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  often  leading  to 
suicide.  The  most  obstinate  cases  are  in  women. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

or,  w'dre.  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian.  je,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


syphilis 
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syrtis 


Bjfph'-i-lis,  s.  [A  word  introduced  by  Sauvages, 
from  Syphilus,  the  name  of  a  shepherd  in  Fracosto- 
ro’s  poem,  Syjjhilus,  sive  Morbus  Gallicus :  Gr.  sys— 
a  hog,  andpftiios=aear,  loving.  (Mahn.)  J 
Pathol. :  A  disease  due  to  the  introduction  of  a 
specific  poison  into  the  system  by  direct  contact 
of  an  infected  with  a  healthy  surface.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  syphilis  is  venereal ;  but  it  is  by 
no  means  necessarily  so,  as  the  poison  may  be  com¬ 
municated  to  the  fingers  (as  is  often  the  case  with 
medical  men  and  midwives)  from  touching  diseased 
parts,  or  it  may  be  introduced  by  infected  lymph  in 
vaccination.  It  is  characterized  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  by  the  presence  of  a  single  sore,  tho  hard 
chancre,  and  frequently  by  induration  of  the 
absorbent  glands,  chiefly  those  of  the  groin.  It 
has  probably  existed  from  time  immemorial  wher¬ 
ever  promiscuous  sexual  intercourse  has  pre¬ 
vailed;  though  the  statement  has  often  been  made 
that  it  was  first  brought  to  Europe  by  the 
followers  of  Columbus.  Mention  of  it.  occurs, 
however,  in  the  ancient  literature  of  China,  and 
before  the  period  above  fixed,  places  called  stews 
existed  in  the  borough  of  Southwark,  England, 
where  prostitutes  suffering  from  this  contagious 
disease  were  confined.  In  the  secondary  or  consti¬ 
tutional  form,  the  throat  is  chiefly  affected, 
frightful  ulceration  being  common,  with  cutaneous 
eruptions,  affections  of  the  nose,  ears,  joints, 
and  bones.  Tertiary  symptoms  also  occur,  with  the 
presence  of  nodes  or  gummata.  In  its  constitu¬ 
tional  form  the  foetus  in  utero,  or  newly-born  infant 
is  frequently  affected. 

syph-i-llt-ic,  a.  [Eng.  syphil(is) ;  - itic .]  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  syphilis  ;  as,  syphilitic 
deafness, &c. ;  affected  with  or  suffering  from  syphi¬ 
lis  ;  useful  in  the  cure  of  syphilis, 
syph-l-ll-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng .  syphiliz(e) ;  -ation.'] 
Pathol. :  Saturation  of  the  system  by  inoculation 
with  syphilitic  virus.  This  method  was  introduced 
by  M.  Auzais  Turenne  in  1850. 

“The  system  seemed  to  become  protected,  as  in  ordi¬ 
nary  inoculation  and  vaccination,  and  a  state  or  diathe¬ 
sis  was  produced,  in  which  the  body  was  no  longer 
capable  of  being  affected  by  syphilis  ;  and  the  process  by 
which  this  is  accomplished  is  that  to  which  the  name 
typhilization  belongs.” — Copland:  Diet.  Prac.  Med.  (ed. 
1886),  p.  489. 

s^ph’-i-llze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  syphil(is)  •  -ize.}  To 
saturate  or  inoculate  with  syphilitic  matter  as  a 
cure  for  or  a  preventive  against  the  disease. 

syph-I-io-der'-ma.  (pi.  syph-i-lo-der'-mA-t?,), 
eubst.  [Eng.  syphilis  (q.  v.),  and  Gr.  derma= skin.] 
Pathol.:  A  skin  disease  produced  by  syphilis, 
S3?ph'-l-16id,  a.  [Eng.  syphilis  ,  suff.  -oid.]  Re¬ 
sembling  syphilis  ;  having  the  character  of  syphilis. 

sy-phil'-o-ma  (pi.  syph-I-lom'-a-ta),  s.  [As 
if  from  a  Greek  word,  but  really  a  modern  deriva¬ 
tive  from  syphilis  (q.  v.).l  • 

Pathol.:  A  tumor  produced  by  syphilis.  There 
are  syphilomata  of  the  lungs  and  of  the  heart. 
(Tanner.) 

sy'-phon,  s.  [Siphon.] 
sy  phon'-ic,  a.  [Siphonic.] 
tsy-phon-o-stom -&-te,  s.  pi.  [Siphonosto- 
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syr -en  (yr  as  'ir),  s.  [Siben.] 

Syr'-I-ac,  a.  &s.  [Lat.  Syriacus .] 

A.  Asadj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Syria  or  its  lan¬ 
guage. 

B.  Assubst.:  The  language  spoken  by  the  Syrians, 
especially  the  language  of  the  ancient  Syrians.  It 
belongs  to  the  Semitic  family  of  languages,  and 
differs  little  from  the  Chaldee  or  Eastern  Aramaic. 

Syriac-version,  s. 

Biblical  Versions:  Any  version  ot  the  Bible  in  the 
Syriaclanguage.  The  most  important  part  is  the 
Peschito  (q.  v.) ;  the  next  is  the  Philoxenian,  or 
Syro-Philoxenian,  made  by  Philoxenus,  Bishop  of 
Hierapolis  (A.  D.  488-518).  It  is  confined  to  the  New 
Testament. 

Sjfr'-I-Ji-<)i§m,  s.  [En g.  Syriac;  -ism.]  A  Syriac 
idiom,  phrase,  or  expression. 

Syr'-i-iin,  a.  &  s.  [See  def.] 

A.  Asadj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Syria  or  its  inhab¬ 
itants  ;  Syriac. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Syria. 

Syrian-bear,  s. 

Zool. :  U-rsus  syriacus ,  from  Western  Asia.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  the  Brown  Bear,  but  of  a  much 
lighter  color,  varying  from  fulvous-brown  to  ful 
vous-white,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year, 

Syrian-Catholics,  s.  pi. 

Church  Hist. :  A  term  which  should  properly  in¬ 
clude  all  Christians  using  a  Syriac  liturgy,  but 
confined  by  ecclesiastical  writers  to  converts  from 
the  Jacobite  or  Monophysite  Church  in  Syria. 


Syrian  Jacobites,  s.  pi. 

Church  Hist. :  The  members  of  the  church  that 
once  pervaded  Syria.  The  great  body  of  them  now 
reside  near  Mosul  and  Mardin,  in  Mesopotamia, 
others  are  in  or  near  Aleppo.  A  large  colony, 
now  however  much  reduced  by  conversions  to 
Roman  Catholicism,  exists  in  Malabar  and  Tra- 
vancore  in  India.  They  call  themselves  Jacobites, 
nominally  from  the  patriarch  Jacob,  really  from 
Jacob  Bardaeus,  Bishop  of  Orfa  (Edessa),  who  died 
in  558,  and  who  was  successful  in  reuniting  the 
Monophysites.  They  use  the  Syriac  language  in 
their  liturgy. 

Syrian-hue,  s. 

Bot. :  Peganum  harmala. 

Syr  -I-an-I§m,  s.  [Eng. Syrian;  -ism.']  A  Syrian 
idiom,  phrase,  or  expression. 

Syr'-I-a§m,  s.  [Eng.  Syri(a) ;  -asm.]  The  same 
as  Sykianism  (q.  v.). 

“  The  Scripture  Greek  is  observed  to  be  full  of  Syri- 
asms  and  Hebraisms.” — Warburton:  Doctrine  of  Grace. 

sy-rln  -gA,  s.  [Lat.  syrinx  ;  Gr.  syringx—a  pipe. 
So  called  because  the  branches  are  long,  straight, 
and  with  large  pith,] 

Botany : 

1.  A  synonym  of  Philadelphus.  [3.] 

2.  Lilac  ;  a  genus  of  Fraxineee.  Deciduous  shrubs, 
with  simple  leaves,  and  very  fragrant  flowers  in 
terminal  thyrsoid  panicles.  Calyx  small,  four- 
toothed  ;  corolla  funnel-shaped,  its  limb  four- 
parted  ;  stamens  two ;  stigma  bifid ;  fruit  a  capsule, 
with  two  boat-shaped  valves,  having  a  dissepiment 
in  the  middle,  two  cells,  and  two  seeds.  Known 
species  about  six.  Natives  apparently  of  south¬ 
eastern  Europe  and  central  and  eastern  Asia.  Syr- 
inga  vulgaris  is  the  Lilac  (q.  v.).  S.  persica  is  a 
smaller  species  or  variety,  with  pinnatifid  leaves, 
supposed  to  have  come  from  Persia.  There  are 
three  common  varieties  of  it  in  nurseries,  the  White, 
the  Cut-leaved,  and  the  Sage-leaved  Persian  Lilac. 
8.  josikcea,  a  Transylvanian  shrub,  has  scentless 
flowers.  The  leaves  of  S.  emodi,  a  large  Hima¬ 
layan  shrub,  are  eaten  by  goats. 

3.  (PI.) :  The  Philadelphaceee  (q  v.). 

syr -Inge,  *sir'-inge,  s.  [Fr.  syringue,  from  Lat. 
syringem,  accus.  of  syrinx=a  reed,  pipe,  tube:  Gr- 
syringx=a  reed,  a  tube,  a  whistle  ;  Sp.  siringa;  Ital. 
sciringa. ]  A  small  portable  hydraulic  instrument  of 
the  pump  kind,  used  to  draw  in  a  quantity  of  water 
or  other  liquid,  and  eject  the  same  with  force.  In 
its  simplest  form  it  consists  of  a  small  cylindrical 
tube  having  an  air-tight  piston  fitted  with  a  rod 
and  handle  at  the  upper  end.  The  lower  end  ter¬ 
minates  in  a  small  tapering  tube.  This  being  im¬ 
mersed  in  the  fluid,  the  piston  is  drawn  back,  and 
the  liquid  is  forced  into  the  cylinder  by  atmospheric 
pressure.  On  pushing  the  piston  back  again  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  cylinder  the  liquid  is  ejected  in  a 
jet.  The  syringe  is  used  by  surgeons,  &c.,  for 
washing  wounds,  injecting  liquids  into  animal 
bodies  and  similar  purposes.  Larger  forms  are 
used  for  watering  jflants,  trees,  &c. 

“The  like  devise  to  this,  namely,  clysters,  we  learned 
first  of  a  foule  in  the  same  iEgypt,  which  is  called  Ibis 
(or  the  black  Storke).  This  bird  having  a  crooked  and 
hooked  bil  1,  useth  it  in  steed  of  a  syringe  or  pipe,  to  squirt 
water  into  that  part,  whereby  it  is  most  kind  and  holsome 
to  void  the  doung  and  exorements  of  meat,  and  so  purgeth 
and  cleanseth  her  bodie.”—  P.  Holland.  Pliny,  bk.  viii., 
ch.  xxvii. 

If  Pneumatic  Syringe :  [Pneumatic  Sykinge.] 

♦syringe-engine,  s.  A  machine  on  the  principle 
of  the  syringe,  formerly  used  as  a  fire-engine. 

syringe-valve,  subst.  A  peculiarly  constructed 
valve  used  in  syringes.  _  The  valve-guide  stem  has 
an  end  knob,  by  which  its  falling  out  is  prevented. 

s^r'-Inge,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Sykinge,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  inject  by  means  of  a  syringe. 

“  I  syringed  into  a  dog’s  jugular  vein  about  two  quarts 
of  warm  water.” — Boyle:  Works,  vi.  464. 

2.  To  wash  or  cleanse  by  injections  from  a 
syringe. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  inject  water  by  means  of  a 
syringe. 

sy-rifi-go-den’-dron,  s.  [Gr.  syringx,  syringgos 
=a  pipe  or  tube,  and  ciendron=tree.) 

Palceobot. :  A  genus  of  coal  plants  founded  by 
Sternberg,  and  adopted  by  Brongniart.  Trunk  fur¬ 
rowed,  with  equal  and  parallel  ribs.  Some  of  the 
species  included  in  it  are  now  placed  under  Sigil- 
laria. 

sy-rm-gop  -or-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  syringx  (genitive 
syringgos)  =  a  pipe,  and  porus— a  passage;  a  pore.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Halysitid®.  Corallum  fas¬ 
ciculate,  with  cylindrical  corallites  united  by  hori¬ 
zontal  connecting  processes.  Silurian  to  the  Car¬ 
boniferous. 


sy-rin  -go-tome,  subst.  [Greek  syringx  (genit, 
syringgos)=a  pipe,  a  fistula,  and  tome— a  cutting.] 
Surgery :  A  bistoury,  concave  on  its  edge,  and 
terminated  by  a  long,  flexible,  probe-pointed  stylet. 
Formerly  used  for  operations  for  fistula  in  ano. 

sy-rin-got-o-mjf,  subst.  [French  syringotomie.] 
[Sybingotome.] 

Surgery:  The  operation  or  act  of  cutting  for 
fistula. 

sjfr-in-gox'-f-lon,  subst.  [Gr.  syringx  (genit. 
syringgos) =a  pipe,  and  xylon= wood.} 

Palceobotany :  A  genus  of  plants  believed  by  its 
discoverer,  Principal  Dawson,  to  be  angiospermous. 
Known  species  one,  Syringoxylon  mirabile,  from 
the  Devonian  of  New  York. 

syr'-inx,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  syringx—a  pipe,  a 
tube. 

1.  Compar.  Anat. :  The  inferior  larynx,  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  trachea  where  it  joins  the  bronchi. 
It  is  the  organ  of  song  in  birds. 

2.  Music:  The  same  as  Panpipe  (q.  v.). 

3.  Surg.:  A  fistula. 

4.  Zobl.:  A  genus  of  Sipunculid®.  Proboscis- 
shorter  than  the  body  ;  cylindrical,  with  a  circle  of 
short-fingered  tentacles  around  the  tip. 

syr -me,,  s.  [Gr.,  from  syrd= to  drag,  to  trail.] 
Greek  Antiq.:  A  long  dress,  reaching  to  the 
ground,  worn  by  tragic  actors. 

tsyr-nl-I'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  syrni(um) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.l 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Bubonid®,  with  three 
genera  :  Asio,  Nyctala,  and  Syrnium  (q.  v.). 

syr'-nl-um,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Syrniin®  (q.  v.).  The  type  is 
Syrnium  aluco,  or  Aluco  flammea,  the  Tawny  OwL 
[Stkix,  2.] 

♦sjfr-op,  s.  [Sykup.] 

syr’-phl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  syrph(us ) ;  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Diptera,  tribe  Athericera 
(having  the  antenn®  of  three  joints,  the  apical  one 
with  a  bristle) .  The  Syrphid®  have  the  antennal 
bristle  finely  feathered ;  the  eyes  are  large,  meeting 
in  the  males ;  the  ocelli  three ;  proboscis  generally 
short,  the  terminal  lobes  fleshy,  Inclosing  three 
bristles ;  palpi  small,  with  one  joint ;  abdomen  flat¬ 
tened,  with  five  segments ;  tarsi  with  two  pulvilli. 
Smooth  or  hairy  insects,  often  seen  hovering  almost 
without  motion  over  the  flowers  of  Composites  or 
other  plants,  some  of  them  looking  like  bees,  from 
which  they  may  at  once  be  distinguished  by  their 
having  only  two.  wings,  and  being  destitute  of  a 
sting.  The  species  are  numerous,  and  the  larvae 
diverse  in  habits.  Most  of  the  latter  feed  on  the 
roots  or  bulbs  of  plants,  or  live  in  decaying  wood, 
mud,  or  sewers,  or  in  the  water,  or  as  parasites  in 
the  nests  of  wasps  and  humble  bees,  or  crawling 
over  plants  in  quest  of  Aphides.  Genera  more  than 
forty,  and  among  them  Syrphus.Volucella,  Eristalis, 
Helophilus,  &c. 

syr  -phus,  subst.  [Gr.  syrphos,  serphos—a  small 
winged  insect,  perhaps  a  gnat  or  an  ant.l 
Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Syrphid®  (q.  v.). 
The  larvae  feed  on  aphides.  One  of  the  most  com¬ 
mon  is  Syrphus  pyrastri,  a  blue-black  fly,  with 
whitish  or  yellowish  transverse  bands  on  the  abdo¬ 
men,  black  thighs,  and  yellowish  legs.  It  is  some¬ 
times  mistaken  for  a  wasp.  The  larvae  is  a  footless 
grub,  living  on  plants  infested  by  aphides. 

syr-rhap-te§,  s.  [Gr.  syrrhaptos=sevm  together ; 
syrrhapto  =  to  sew  together ;  syn  =  together,  and 
rhapto= to  sew.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Pteroclid®  (q.  v.),  with  two 
species.  Bill  small,  conical,  nostrils  concealed  by 
feathers,  tarsi  hirsute  ;  toes  short,  concrete,  hirsute 
above,  hallux  absent ;  the  two  middle  tail-feathers 
and  first  two  quills  of  wings  produced  into  pointed 
setaceous  filaments.  They  normally  range  from 
Tartary,  Thibet,  and  Mongolia,  to  tho  country  round 
Pekin,  and  occasionally  visit  Eastern  Europe  ;  but 
in  1863  great  numbers  of  them  appeared  in  Europe, 
and  reached  westward  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 

*sy.rt,  s.  [Fr.  syrte,  from  Lat.  syrtis ;  Gr.  syrtis— 
a  sandbank.]  [Syrtis.]  A  quicksand. 

*syr'-tic,  adj.  [Eng.  syrt ;  -ic.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  a  syrt  or  quicksand ;  of  the  nature  of  a 
quicksand. 

syr'-tis,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  syrtis,  from  syro—  to 
draw.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  quicksand.  (Originally  applied 
especially  to  two  sandbanks  on  the  north  coast  ot 
Africa.) 

“Quench’d  in  a  boggy  syrtis,  neither  sea, 

Nor  good  dry  land.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  939. 

2.  Entom.:  A  genus  of  Bugs,  family  Membran- 
ace®  (q.v.) ,  having  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  dilated. 
Two  species,  Syrtis  crassipes  and  S.  monstrosa,  occur 
on  the  continent  of  Europe. 


b6il,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
•cia’n,  -t’ian  =  sh?m.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 


syrup 
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s^r -up,  *slr'-6p,  *slr  -up,  *sir  -r6p,  s.  [O.Fr. 

syrup,  ysserop(Fr. sirop) ,  from  Sp .  xarope= a  medici¬ 
nal  drink,  from  Arab.  shardb,shurdb=\\ine  or  any 
beverage,  syrup,  from  shariba=h.e  drank;  Italian 
siroppo .]  [Sheub  (2),  Sheebet.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  popular  language,  the  uncrys- 
tallizable  fluid  finally  separated  from  crystallized 
sugar  in  the  process  of  refining,  either  by  the  drain¬ 
ing  of  sugar  in  loaves,  or  by  being  forcibly  ejected 
by  the  centrifugal  apparatus  in  preparing  moist 
sugar,  commonly  known  as  golden  syrup.  By  sugar 
manufacturers  the  term  syrup  is  applied  to  all 
strong  saccharine  solutions  which  contain  sugar  in 
a  condition  capable  of  being  crystallized  out,  the 
ultimate  uncrystallizable  fluid  being  distinguished 
as  molasses  or  treacle. 

“  The  juice  which  trickles  into  these  vessels  is  collected 
by  persons  who  climb  the  trees  for  that  purpose  morning 
and  evening,  and  is  the  common  drink  of  every  individual 
upon  the  island;  yet  a  much  greater  quantity  is  drawn  off 
than  is  consumed  in  this  use,  and  of  the  surplus  they 
make  both  asyrup  and  coarse  6ugar .’’—Cook:  First  Voyage, 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  ix. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem. :  A  saturated,  or  nearly  saturated,  solu¬ 
tion  of  sugar  in  water. 

2.  Pharmacy :  Syrupus ;  a  preparation  in  which 

sugar  forms  ar>  important  ingredient,  and  gives  a 
peculiar  consistence  to  the  liquid.  Its  general  use 
is  to  disguise  the  flavor  of  drugs  ;  but  in  some  cases, 
as  in  that  of  the  iron  iodide,  the  sugar  preserves  the 
active  ingredient  from  undergoing  chemical  change. 
About  seventeen  syrups  are  used  in  pharmacy. 
Among  them  are  Syrupus  aurantii,  S.  limonis,  3. 
papaveris,  S.  sennas,  &c.  ( Garrod .) 

“  HU  drugs,  his  drinks,  and  syrups  doth  apply, 

To  heat  his  blood  and  quicken  luxury.” 

Drayton:  The  Owl. 

♦s^r’-iiped,  *sfr  -upt,  a.  [English  syrup ;  -ed.] 
Sweetened  by  or  as  by  moistening  or  mixing  with 
syrup. 

“  Yet  when  there  haps  a  honey  fall, 

We’ll  lick  the  syrupt  leaves.” 

Drayton:  Quest  of  Cynthia. 

S^r  -up-f ,  Sir  -up-f ,  adj.  [English  syrup  ;  -y. J 
Like  syrup;  partaking  of  tne  nature  or  quality  of 
syrup. 

“Apples  are  of  a  syrupy,  tenacious  nature.” — Mortimer: 
Husbandry. 

sjfs-sar-co'-sls,  s.  [Gr.,  from  syssarkoo= to  unite 
by  flesh:  sy,  for  syn=with,  together,  and  sarx 
(genit.  sarkos)=flesh.] 

1.  Anat. :  A  species  of  union  of  bones,  in  which 
one  bone  is  united  to  another  by  means  of  an  inter¬ 
vening  muscle,  as  in  the  connection  of  the  os  hyoides 
to  the  sternum. 

2.  Surg. :  The  method  of  curing  wounds  by  pro¬ 
moting  the  growth  of  new  flesh. 

s^s-tal'-tlc,  a.  [Lat.  systalticus;  Gr .  systaltikos 
e=  drawing  together;  systello-  to  draw  together; 
syn— together,  and  stello=to  set  in  order.] 

Physiol.:  Capable  of  or  produced  by  alternate 
contraction  and  dilatation.  Used  spec,  of  the  heart. 

*S^S  -ta-sIs,  s.  [Greek,  from  synistemi—  to  place 
together.]  [System.]  A  sitting  together;  apolit¬ 
ical  union  or  constitution. 

“It  is  a  worse  preservative  of  a  general  constitution 
than  the  sy  stasis  of  Crete,  or  the  confederation  of 
Poland.” — Burke:  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France. 

sys  -tem,  *sys-teme,  s.  [Lat.  systema,  from  Gr. 
systema= a  complex  whole  put  together,  a  system: 
sy,  for  syn=with,  together,  and  ste-,  the  base  of 
histemi=to  stand;  Fr .systbme;  Sp.  &  Ital.  sistema.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  combination  or  assemblage  of  things  adjusted 
into  a  regular  and  connected  whole ;  a  number  of 
things  or  parts  so  connected  and  arranged  as  to 
make  one  complex  thing;  things  connected  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  scheme ;  as  a  system  of  canals  or  railways 
a  system  of  forces  acting  upon  a  body. 

2.  An  assemblage  of  parts  or  organs  in  an  animal 
body  which  are  composed  of  the  same  tissue  or  are 
essentially  necessary  to  the  performance  of  some 
function:  as  the  nervous  system,  the  vascular  sys¬ 
tem,  &c. 

3.  Hence  applied  to  the  body  itself ;  as,  to  take 
nourishment  into  the  system. 

4.  The  whole  scheme  of  creation  regarded  as 
forming  one  complete  plan  or  whole ;  the  universe. 

5.  A  plan  or  scheme  according  to  which  things 
are  connected  or  combined  into  a  whole  ;  an  assem¬ 
blage  of  facts,  or  of  principles  and  conclusions 
scientifically  arranged  or  disposed  according  to 
certain  mutual  relations,  so  as  to  form  a  complete 
whole ;  as,  a  system  of  philosophy,  a  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  &c. 

6.  Method,  order,  regularity ;  as,  He  has  no  sys¬ 
tem  in  his  business. 

7.  Manner  or  way  in  which  things  are  managed ; 
plan  of  transacting  business. 


II  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  A  term  introduced  by  Bichat,  used  of 
any  structure  taken  as  a  whole ;  as,  the  nervous 
system. 

*2.  Ancient  Music:  An  interval  compounded,  or 
supposed  to  be  compounded,  of  several  lesser  inter¬ 
vals,  as  the  octave,  the  elements  of  which  are  called 
diastems. 

3.  Astron.:  A  theory  of  the  movements  and  mu¬ 
tual  relations  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  especially  of 
the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  and  the  laws  by  which 
these  are  regulated.  Used  of  the  Ptolemaic  Sys¬ 
tem,  the  Copernican  System,  the  Newtonian  Sys¬ 
tem,  &c.  (all  which  see). 

“The  great  system  in  which  the  sun  acts  the  part  of 
the  primary,  and  the  planets  of  its  satellites.” — Herschel: 
Astronomy,  §533. 

4.  Biol.:  Method  of  arrangement  on  a  compre¬ 
hensive  plan.  Used  specially  in  Botany,  where 
first  Linnaeus’  Sexual  System— the  Artificial— for  a 
time  prevailed,  to  be  followed  by  the  Natural  Sys¬ 
tem,  which  is  now  in  use.  By  the  Natural  System 
some  understand  only  the  placing  together  of  such 

lants  or  animals  as  resemble  each  other;  some 

old  that  it  reveals  the  plan  of  the  Creator,  while 
Darwin  ( Origin  of  Species,  ch.  xiv.)  thinks  that  it 
is  the  arrangement  by  similarity  of  characters  of 
animals  or  plants  having  a  community  of  descent. 

5.  Fine  Arts:  A  collection  of  the  rules  and  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  an  artist  works. 

6.  Geology :  A  term  introduced  by  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  for  a  formation  or  division  of  the 
Palaeozoic,  Secondary,  or  Tertiary  Rocks.  (See 
extract.) 

“In  the  work  on  Russia  the  Devonian,  Carboniferous, 
and  Permian  rocks  were  each  denominated  systems,  but 
as  explained  in  this  work,  they  are  now  viewed  as  groups 
that  constitute  the  Upper  Palaeozoic  System,  the  Silurian 
being  the  Lower  Palaeozoic.” — Murchison:  Siluria  (ed. 
1854),  p.  310.  (Note.) 

f7.  Math.:  A  term  used  of  equations  related  to 
each  other  in  the  same  problem,  or  of  curves  or  sur¬ 
faces  connected  by  any  law. 

system-maker,  s.  One  who  makes  or  constructs 
a  system  or  systems.  (Usually  in  contempt.) 

“System-makers  have  endeavored  to  interpret  it  away.” 
—  Warburton:  Works,  vol.  ix.,  ser.  5. 

♦system-monger,  s.  One  who  is  fond  of  form¬ 
ing  or  framing  systems. 

sys-te-mat’-Ic,  s^s-te-mat'-Ic-fil,  a.  [Greek 
systematikos,  from  systematos,  genit.  of  systema=  a 
system  (q.  v.)  ;  Fr.  systematique.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  system;  according  to  system; 
methodical ;  formed  or  arranged  with  regular  con¬ 
nection  and  subordination  of  parts  to  each  other 
and  to  the  design  of  the  whole. 

2.  Proceeding  or  working  according  to  regular 
system  or  method  ;  as,  a  systematic  writer. 

*3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tne  system  of  the  universe ; 
cosmical. 

sys-te-mat'-lc-al-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  systematical; 

- ly. ]  In  a  systematic  manner ;  in  form  of  a  system ; 
methodically. 

sys'-tem-at-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  systematic) ;  -ism."] 
Reduction  of  things  into  a  system. 

sys'-tem-at-ist,  subst.  [Eng.  systematic) ;  - ist .] 

1.  One  who  forms  a  system  or  systems ;  a  system- 
atizer. 

2.  One  who  adheres  to  a  system. 

sys-te-mat-I-za-tion,  s.  [Eng.  systematiz(e) ; 

- ation .]  The  act  of  systematizing;  the  act  or  pro¬ 
cess  of  reducing  or  forming  things  into  a  system. 


vegetable  kingdom,  as  the  Protozoa  among  animals 
and  the  microscopic  algae  or  minute  fungals  among 
plants. 

S^S'-t6-le,  s.  [Gr.  systole^ a  contracting,  draw¬ 
ing  together;  systello  =  to  draw  together;  sy,  for 
syn= together,  and  stelld=  to  equip,  to  set  in  order; 
Fr.  systole.'] 

1.  Gram. :  The  shortening  of  a  long  syllable. 

2.  Physiol. :  The  contraction  of  any  contractile 
cavity,  specially  of  the  auricles  and  ventricles  in 
the  heart. 

s^s-tol'-lc,  a,  [Eng.  systol(e) ;  -ic.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  systole  ;  contracting  ;  as,  systolic  aor¬ 
tic,  mitral,  pulmonary,  and  tricuspid  murmurs. 

sf  s  -tjfle,  a.  [Gr.  systylos,  from  sy,  for  syn= 
with,  together,  and  stylos— a  pillar,  a  column;  Fr. 
systyle.] 

Arch. :  Having  columns  standing  close : 

(1)  Having  columns  placed  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  are  two  diameters  of  a  column  apart. 

(2)  Having  a  row  of  columns  set  close  together 
all  round,  as  the  Parthenon  at  Athens. 

sy-ver,  s.  [From  the  same  root  as  sewer  (q.  v.).] 
A  covered  drain  ;  a  sewer,  a  gutter ;  the  grating  or 
trap  of  a  street  drain.  (Scotch.) 

syve§,  s.  [Chive  (2).] 

Bot.:  Allium  schoenoprasum.  (Jamieson.) 

*syx-hende-man,  a.  [A.  S.  shr=six ;  hund,  hun¬ 
dred,  and  man.] 

Old  Sax.  Law:  A  man  possessed  of  property  to 
the  value  of  six  hundred  shillings. 

sf-zfg-l-um,  sl-zf g  -I~um,  s.  [Gr.  syzygios- 
yoked  together,  paired.  So  named  from  the  way  in 
which  the  branches  and  leaves  are  united  by  pairs.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Myrtese.  Trees  or  shrubs,  with 
the  flowers  in  cymes  or  corymbs,  the  calyx  with  its 
limb  undivided;  the  petals,  four  or  five,  inserted 
into  the  throat  of  the  calyx  and  fugitive  ;  stamens 
many,  similarly  inserted;  the  fruit  baccate,  one- 
celled  by  abortion ;  seeds  one  or  two.  Syzygium 
jambolanum,  called  also  Eugenia  jambolana,  is  a 
moderate-sized  tree,  wild  or  cultivated  all  over 
India.  The  bark  is  astringent,  and  is  used,  as  are 
the  leaves,  in  dysentery.  The  decoction  of  the  bark 
constitutes  a  wash  for  the  teeth ;  its  fresh  juice, 
with  goat’s  milk,  a  medicine  for  the  diarrhoea  of 
children.  A  vinegar  prepared  from  the  unripe  fruit 
is  a  stomachic,  carminative,  and  diuretic.  The  fruit 
is  astringent,  but  is  eaten  by  the  natives,  who  in 
time  of  famine  consume  also  the  kernels.  The 
leaves  of  S.  terebinthaceum  are  used  in  Madagascar 
to  impart  an  aroma  to  baths.  S.  guineensis  is  wor¬ 
shiped  in  Gambia  and  the  fruit  is  eaten. 

sy  -z^-gy,  s.  [Gr.  syzy<7ia=union,  conjunction ; 
syzyfiros=conjoined :  sy,  for  syn= with,  together,  and 
zeugnymi—  to  join;  zygon=  a  yoke.] 

1.  Astron.  (pi.):  Linear  relations  ;  a  term  used  of 
the  points  of  a  planet,  or  of  the  moon’s  orbit,  at 
which  the  planet  or  the  moon  is  in  opposition  to  or 
conjunction  with  the  sun. 

2.  Pros. :  The  coupling  of  different  feet  together 
in  Greek  or  Latin  verse. 

sza  -bo-Ite  (sz  as  tz),s.  [After  Prof.  J.  Szab6, 
of  Budapest;  suff.  -ite  (Min.). J 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  minute  crystals  in 
cavities  of  an  andesite,  Transylvania.  Crystalliza¬ 
tion,  triclinic.  Hardness,  6-7 ;  specific  gravity, 
3*505 ;  luster,  vitreous ;  color,  hair-brown  to  hya¬ 
cinth-red. _  Composition:  Essentially  a  silicate  of 
iron  and  lime.  Now  shown  to  be  related  to  hyper- 
sthene  (q.  v.). 


sys  -tem-fit-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  systematic) ;  -ize.] 
To  reduce  or  form  into  a  system  or  regular  method. 

sys  -tem-at-Iz-er,  s.  [Eng.  systematiz(e) ;  -er.] 
One  who  reduces  or  forms  things  into  a  regular 
system. 

sys-tem-a-tol-6-gy,  s.  [Greek  systema  (genit, 
systematos)  =  a  system  (q.  v.),  and  logos= a  dis¬ 
course.]  Knowledge  or  information  regarding 
systems. 

sys-tem'-lc,  a.  [Eng.  system;  -ic.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  system. 

2.  Anat.,  Pathol.,  &c.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
body  as  a  whole ;  as,  the  systemic  arteries,  the  sys¬ 
temic  veins. 

sys-tem-I-za  -tion,  subst.  [Eng.  systemiz(e) ; 
-ation.]  The  same  as  Systematization  (q.  v.). 

sys'-tem-Ize,  v.  t.  [English  system;  -ize.]  To 
reduce  to  a  system  ;  to  systematize. 

sys'-tem-Iz-er,  s.  [Eng.  systemiz(e);  -er.]  A 
systematizes 

sys-tem-less,  a.  [Eng .system;  -less.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Without  system. 

2.  Biol. :  Not  obviously  presenting  the  characters 
of  the  well-marked  divisions  of  the  animal  or 


szal  be  -ly-Ite,  s.  [After  Herr  Szaibelyi;  suff. 
-ite  (Min.).] 

Mineral. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  small  nodules 
bristling  with  acicular  crystals  in  a  limestone  at 
Werksthal,  Hungary.  Hardness,  3-4  ;  specific  grav¬ 
ity,  3’0;  color,  externally  white,  internally  yellow. 
Composition :  After  separating  impurities,  essen¬ 
tially  a  hydrous  borate  of  magnesia. 

szas  -kk-ite  (sz  as  tz),s.  [After  Szaska,  Hun¬ 
gary,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  An  earthy  variety  of  calamine 
(zinc  carbonate)  (q.  v.),  stated  to  contain 
cadmium. 

szmik  -lte  (sz  as  tz),  subst.  [After  Herr 
Szmik;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  An  amorphous  mineral,  stalactitic. 
Hardness,  1*5 ;  specific  gravity.  3*15 ;  color, 
whitish  ;  on  fracture,  reddish-white  to  rose- 
red.  Composition:  Sulphuric  acid,  47*43 ; 
protoxide  of  manganese,  42’0I ;  water,  10’65= 

100'09.  Found  at  FelsObanya,  Hungary. 

szo-pel-kfi  (sz  astz),s.  [Russ.] 

.  Music:  A  kind  of  oboe,  about  fifteen  Ta.^" 
inches  in  length,  made  of  elder  wood,  hav- 
mg  a  brass  mouthpiece  and  eight  large  and  seven 
small  linger  holes.  It  is  a. popular  instrument  in 
Southern  Russia. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  simidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire  sir  marine*  go  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  finite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;’  ey  =  a.  ’  qu^kw’ 


tab 

THE  twentieth  letter  and  the 
sixteenth  consonant  of  the 
English  alphabet,  is  a  sharp, 
mute  consonant,  and  closely 
allied  to  d,  both  being  dentals. 
It  is  formed  by  pressing  the 
tip  of  the  tongue  closely 
against  the  root  of  the  upper 
teeth,  and  it  differs  from  d 
only  in  being  non-vocal,  while 
d  is  uttered  with  voice.  Tfol- 
lowed  by  h  in  the  same  sylla¬ 
ble  has  two  distinct  sounds;  the  one  surd  or 
breathed,  as  in  think,  thank,  thought;  the  other 
sonant,  or  vocal,  as  in  this,  that,  though.  Ti  before 
a  vowel,  and  unaccented,  usually  passes  into  sh,  as 
in  nation,  portion,  partial,  which  are  pronounced 
nashon,  porshon ,  parshal.  When  s  or  x  precede  ti, 
the  t  retains  its  proper  sound,  as  in  gues<io?i,  though 
before  u  it  is  often  softened  into  ch  (as  in  church), 
as  also  in  such  words  as  mixture ,  posture,  &c.  In 
accordance  with  Grimm’s  law  (q.  \.),t  in  English 
(as  also  in  Dutch,  Icelandic,  Gothic,  &c.)  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Sanscrit  by  d,  and  in 
German  by  s  or  z.  Thus  Eng.  tooth  (for  tonth)  =  Lat. 
dens  (genit.  dentis),  Gr.  odous  (genit.  odonfos),  Sansc. 
dant,  Ger.  zahn,  0.  H.  Ger.  zand;  Eng.  heart= Lat. 
cor  (genit.  cordis ),  Gr.  kardia,  Sansc.  kridaya, 
Ger.  herza;  Eng.  eaf=Lat.  edo,  Gr.  edo,  Sansc.  ad, 
O.  H  Ger.  Szan,  Ger.  ersen.  If  the  t  is  preceded  by 
s,  this  rule  does  not  apply,  as  in  Eng.  sfand=Lat. 
sto,  Gr.  histemi,  Ger.  stehen.  Th  in  English,  &c.,  is 
represented  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Sanscrit  by  t,  and 
in  German  by  d;  thus,  Eng.  thou=Lat.  tu,  Gr.  tu, 
Sansc.  tvam,  Ger.  du  •  Eng.  three— Lat.  tres,  Gr. 
treis,  Sansc.  tri,  O.  H.  Ger.  dri,  Ger.  drei.  In  a  few 
instances  t  in  English  represents  an  l  in  Latin,  as  in 
tear  (sf  —  Lat.  lacrima.  In  bat  and  mate,  t  supplies 
the  place  of  an  original  k  (O.  Eng.  bak  and  make). 
An  original  t  is  sometimes  represented  by  d  in  Eng. 
lish;  cf.  proud=0.  Eng.  prut;  diamond=Fr.  dia- 
mant ;  car  d=Fr.  carte,  Lat.  charta.  An  original  t 
has  become  th  in  author=Lat.  auctor.  It  has  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  middle  of  a  word  in  best=0.  Eng. 
betst;  last= O.  Eng.  latst;  from  the  end  of  a  word  in 
anvil= O.  Eng.  anfilt;  petty=Fr.  petit ;  dandelion= 
Fr.  dent  de  lion.  T  has  crept  in  (1)  after  s,  as  in 
behest,  amongst,  against,  amidst,  whilst,  betwixt; 
(2)  in  tyrant— O.  Fr.  tiran,  Lat.  tyrannus ;  parch- 
ment=0.  Ft. parchernin ;  cormorant—Fr. cormoran ; 
ancient=Fr.  ancien ;  pheasant=0.  Fr.  phaisan.  Th 
represents  an  original  d  in  hither,  thither,  whether, 
faith=0.  Fr.  feid,  Lat  .tides.  An  original  th  has 
become  d  in  could=0.  Eng.  cuthe ;  fiddle=0.  Eng. 
fithele;  Bedlam= Bethlehem ;  it  has  become  t  in  theft 
=A.  S.  theofth;  nostril=A.  S.  nasthyrlu ;  it  has  dis¬ 
appeared  from  Norfolk = North-folk ;  tvorship=A.  S. 
weorthscipe.  T  is  often  doubled  in  the  middle  of 
words,  occasionally  at  the.  end,  as  in  butt,  mitt.  T 
is  often  used  to  denote  things  of  the  shape  of  the 
capital  letter ;  cf.  T-bandage,  T-square,  &c. 

T,  as  a  symbol,  is  used  in  numerals  for  160,  and 
with  a  stroke  over  it  (T)  for  160,000. 

IT  (1)  Marked  with  at:  A  thief.  An  expression 
equivalent  to  the  trium  literarum  homo  of  Plautus 
(Aul.,  II.  iv.  47).  The  English  phrase  derives  its 
force  from  the  fact  that  thieves  were  formerly 
branded  in  the  hand  with  the  letter  T. 

(2)  To  at:  Exactly  ;  to  a  nicety  ;  with  the  utmost 
exactness  ;  as,  That  fits  me  to  a  t. 

tab,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  latchet  or  flap  of  a  shoe  or  half-boot,  former¬ 
ly  fastened  with  a  buckle,  now  usually  by  a  string. 

2.  The  metallic  binding  on  the  end  of  a  shoe  or 
corset  lace  ;  a  tag. 

3.  A  lace  or  other  border,  resembling  that  of  a 
cap,  sometimes  worn  on  the  inner  front  edges  of 
ladies’  bonnets. 

4.  The  hanging  sleeve  of  a  child’s  garment. 

II.  Fulling:  One  of  the  revolving  arms  which  lift 
the  beaters  of  a  fulling-machine. 

*t3,-bac'-co,  s.  [Tobacco.] 

tab-3.-chir  ,  s.  [Tabasheee.J 

tg,-ban'-I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  taban(us) ;  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entomol. :  A  cosmopolitan  family  of  Tanystoma 
(q.  v.).  Head  broad,  flttingclose  to  the  thorax,  and 
occupied  mostly  by  the  compound  eyes  ;  there  are 
usually  three  distinct  ocelli ;  mouth  with  six  lan¬ 
cets  in  female,  four  in  male:  maxillary  palpi  two- 
jointed  ;  abdomen  broad,  with  eight  segments  ;  tarsi 
with  three  cushions ;  wings  with  a  central  cell,  from 
which  three  veins  run  to  the  hinder  margin.  Genera, 
four  in  number .  Tabanus,  Heematopota,  Chrysops, 
and  Pangonia. 

tg,-ba'-nus,  s.  [Lat.=a  gadfly  (q.  v.).J 

Entom.:  The  type-genus  of  Tabanidse  (q.  v.). 
Antennee  three-jointed,  the  last  joint  deeply  notched 
at  the  side  and  ringed  near  the  tip. 
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*tab-g,rd,  *tab-erd,  *tab -ert,*tab-eld,s.  [O. 

Fr.  tabart ,  tabard;  Fr.  tabard;  Sp.  &  Port,  tabar- 
ao;  Ital.  tabarro;  Wei.  tabar;  M. 

H.  Ger.  tapfart.  taphart.  Origin 
unknown.]  Alight  vestment  worn 
over  the  armor,  and  generally  em¬ 
broidered  with  the  arms  of  the 
wearer.  It  was  close-fitting,  open 
at  the  sides,  with  wide  sleeves  or 
flaps  reaching  to  the  elbows.  It 
originally  reached  to  the  middle  of 
the  leg,  and  was  afterward  made 
shorter.  It  was  at  first  worn 
chiefly  by  the  military,  but  after¬ 
ward  became  an  ordinary  article 
of  dress  of  other  classes  in  England 
and  France,  in  the  middle  ages. 

The  illustration  shows  the  tabard 
and  other  official  dress  of  Garter 
King  of  Arms,  in  1417,  when  the 
office  was  created  by  Henry  V.  for 
the  service  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter,  which  till  then  had  been  at¬ 
tended  by  Windsor  heralds.  The 
tabard  is  now  worn  only  by  heralds  and  pursuivants 
at  arms,  and  is  embroidered  with  the  arms  of  the 
sovereign. 

tab-gLr-dar',  *tab  -9,rd-er,*tab-sird-eer',  subst. 
[Eng.  tabard ;  -er.]  One  who  wears  a  tabard ; 
specif.,  a  scholar  belonging  to  the  foundation  of 
Queen’s  College,  Oxford  University,  England,  whose 
original  dress  was  a  tabard. 

tab  -?ir-et,  subst.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  con¬ 
nected  with  tabby  (q.  v.).] 

Fabric:  A  stout,  satin-striped  silk  stuff. 

tab-g,-sheer',  s.  [From  the  Persian.] 

Min.:  A  hydrated  silica,  belonging  to  the  Opal 
group,  deposited  in  irregular  masses  about  the 
joints  of  certain  varieties  of  the  bamboo.  Color, 
yellowish  white ;  fracture,  somewhat  resinous ; 
translucid  to  opaque.  Adheres  strongly  to  the 
tongue.  Resembles  hydrophane  (q.  v.),  when  im¬ 
mersed  in  water  becoming  quite  transparent.  Very 
brittle. 

tab  -bled,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Tabby,  v.J 

tab'-bln-et,  s.  [Tabinet.] 

tab'-bf,  a.  &  subst.  [Fr.  tabis,  from  Sp.  tabi=a 
silken  stuff,  from  Arab.  utdbl=a  kind  of  rich  undu¬ 
lated  silk.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Having  a  wavy  or  watered  appearance. 

“  The  potent  warriors  of  the  tabby  vest.” 

Parnell:  Battle  of  Frogs  and  Mice,  L 

2.  Brindled,  brinded  ;  diversified  in  color. 

“  The  cat,  if  you  but  singe  her  tabby  skin. 

The  chimney  keeps,  and  sits  content  within.” 

Pope:  Wife  of  Bath,  142. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Silk  or  other  stuff  having  an  irregularly  waved 
or  watered  surface  produced  by  pressure,  usually 
between  engraved  rollers  in  the  mode  of  calender¬ 
ing,  known  as  tabbying.  There  is  but  little  differ¬ 
ence  between  tabbying,  watering,  and  moir6,  the 
effect  in  each  case  being  produced  by  the  flattening 
of  some  of  the  fibers  while  the  others  remain  undis¬ 
turbed,  causing  the  different  parts  to  reflect  the 
light  unequally. 

“  In  mimic  pride  the  snail-wrought  tissue  shines 
Perchance  of  tabby  or  of  harateen.” 

Swift.  (Todd.) 

2.  A  mixture  of  lime  with  shells,  gravel,  or  stones 
in  equal  proportions,  forming  a  mass  which,  when 
dry, becomes  as  hard  as  rock.  It  is  used  in  Morocco 
as  a  substitute  for  brick  or  stone  in  building. 

(  Weale.) 

3.  A  cat  of  a  mixed  or  brindled  kind ;  a  cat  gener¬ 
ally.  ( Colloq .) 

“As  in  her  ancient  mistress’  lap 
The  youthful  tabby  lay.” 

Cowper:  Familiarity  Dangerous. 

4.  An  old  maiden  lady  ;  an  old  spinster ;  a  gossip. 
(Colloq.) 

“I  am  net  sorry  for  the  coming  in  of  these  old  tabbies, 
and  am  much  obliged  to  her  ladyship  for  leaving  us  to 
such  an  agreeable  tete-a-tete.”  —  G.  Colman  the  Elder: 
Jealous  Wife,  ii.  3. 

II.  Entom. :  A  common  European  moth,  Aglossa 
pinguinalis,  one  of  the  Pyralites ;  grayish-brown, 
clouded  with  a  darker  color ;  hind  wings  grayish- 
brown  ;  larva  seen  on  greasy  horse-cloths,  &c.  The 
Small  Tabby  is  Aglossa  cuprealis,  and  has  the  hind 
■wings  whitish.  It  is  rarer. 

tabby-cat,  s.  A  brindled  cat ;  a  tabby. 

tab  -b^.v.  t.  [Tabby,  a.]  To  calender  so  as  to 
give  a  tabby  or  wavy  appearance  to,  as  stuffs ;  to 
water  or  cause  to  look  wavy ;  as,  to  tabby  silk,  mo¬ 
hair,  <fec.  It  is  done  by  a  calender  without  water. 
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tab  -b^-Ing,  s.  [Tabby,  v.] 

Fabric :  The  act  or  process  of  passing  fabrics  bo 
tween  engraved  rollers  to  impart  a  wavy  or  watered 
appearance. 

*tabe,  s.  [Lat.  tabes.]  A  wasting  away ;  tabes. 
“A  tabe  and  a  consumption.” — Adams:  Works,  i.  191. 

ta-be-fac'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  tabefactio.]  [Tabefy.] 
The  act  or  state  of  wasting  away. 

*ta'-be-fy,  *tab'-e-fy,  v.t.  [Lat.  tabeflo,  from 
tabes=  wasting  away,  and  facio— to  make.]  To 
waste  away ;  to  cause  to  waste  or  consume  away ;  to 
emaciate. 

“Meat  eaten  in  greater  quantity  than  is  convenient 
tabejies  the  body.” — Harvey:  On  Consumptions. 

tg.-bel'-ll-6n,  s.  [Lat.  tabellio,  from  tabella= a 
tablet,  dimin.  from  tabula— a  table  (q.  v.).l  A  kind 
of  secretary  or  notary  ;  a  scrivener.  (Such  a  func¬ 
tionary  existed  under  the  Roman  Empire,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  old  monarchy  in  France.) 
ta -ber,  v.  i.  [Tabok,  v.] 
tab-erd,  s.  [Tabakd.] 

ta'-berg-Ite,  s.  [After  Taberg,  Sweden,  where 
found  ;  suff.  -ite.  (Min.)] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  the  chlorite  group  of  minerals, 
which  has  been  referred  by  different  mineralogists 
both  to  penninite  and  clinochlore  (Dana’s  ripido- 
lite).  Color,  bluish  green.  From  optical  observa¬ 
tions  Des  Cloizeaux  states  that  it  sometimes  con¬ 
sists  of  uniaxial  and  biaxial  laminse  combined,  the 
axial  divergence  varying  as  much  as  from  1°  to  33°, 
thus  indicating  a  mixture  of  the  members  of  this 
group. 

tab'-ern,  s.  [Lat.  tdberna—a  tavern.]  A  cellar. 

(Prov.) 

tab  -er-nac-le  (le  as  el),  s.  &  a.  [Fr.,from  Lat. 
tabernaculum,  a  double  dimin.  from  taberna=  a 
hut,  a  shed;  Sp.  &  Port,  tabernaculo ;  Ital.  taberna- 
colo.]  [Tavern.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Lit.:  A  slightly-constructed  temporary  build¬ 
ing  or  habitation  ;  a  tent,  a  pavilion. 

“The  Emperor  had  caused  to  be  made  a  certain  pavil¬ 
ion  or  tabernacle  eight  square.” — P.  Holland:  Plutarch, 
p.  107. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  A  temple  ;  a  place  of  worship  ;  a  sacred  place ; 
specifically,  the  sacred  tent  built  by  Moses  and 
maintained  as  the  central  place  of  worship  for  Israel 
until  Solomon  built  the  temple. 

“Lord,  who  shall  abide  yi  thy  tabernacle t  who  shall 
dwell  in  thy  holy  hill?”— Psalm  xv.  1. 

*(2)  The  human  frame  as  the  temporary  abode  of 
the  soul. 

“I  think  it  meet,  as  long  as  I  am  in  this  tabernacle 
to  stir  you  up  by  putting  you  in  remembrance;  knowing 
that  shortly  I  must  put  off  this  my  tabernacle,  even  as  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  shewed  me.”— 2  Peter  i.  13,  14. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Jewish  Antiq. :  Heb.  mishkan—a  dwelling ;  ochel 
=a  tent,  more  fully  denominated  Tabernacle  of  the 
Congregation,  and  Tabernacle  of  Witness,  a  tent 
constructed  by  direction  of  Moses,  under  divine 
authority, to  be  a  local  habitation  for  Jehovah  while 
His  people  moved  from  place  to  place  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness— a  temple  being  obviously  unsuitable  to  the 
period  of  the  wandering.  To  obtain  materials  for  the 
construction  of  this  sacred  tent  free-will  offerings 
were  solicited,  and  the  Jews,  in  response,  brought 
gold,  silver,  “brass”  (copper),  cloths,  rams’  skins 
dyed  red,  oil,  spices,  precious  stones,  &c.  (Exod.  xxv. 
1-9;  xxxvi.  1-5.)  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab,  men  divinely 
endowed  with  genius  for  the  purpose,  were  the 
actual  builders  (xxxv.  30-34 ;  xxxvi.  4).  The  taber¬ 
nacle  was  30  cubits  ( i .  e.,  45  feet)  long,  10  cubits  (15 
feet)  wide,  and  10  cubits  (15  feet)  high.  The  mate¬ 
rial  was  “shittim”  (acacia)  wood,  20  boards  of 
which,  standing  upright,  constituted  each  of  the 
longer  ( i .  e.,  the  north  and  south)  sides,  and  six 
the  west  one,  while  the  east  end  was  open.  Each 
board  was  fastened  below  by  tenons  fitting  into 
two  silver  sockets they  were  held  in  their  places 
by  five  bars  of  acacia  wood  on  each  side  and  five  at 
the  end,  passing  horizontally  through  rings  of  gold 
fastened  in  the  upright  boards.  The  interior  was 
divided  into  an  outer  room  20  cubits  long  by  10 
broad,  called  the  Holy  Place,  or  Sanctuary,  and  an 
inner  apartment  lOcubits  (15  feet)  long  by  10  broad, 
named  the  Most  Holy  Place,  or  Holy  of  Holies.  At 
the  east,  or  open  end,  were  five  pillars  of  acacia 
wood,  overlaid  with  gold,  supporting  a  vail  or  cur¬ 
tain  of  fine  linen  with  needlework  of  blue,  crimson, 
and  scarlet.  Each  pillar  stood  on  a  brass  socket 
and  was  furnished  with  golden  hooks.  Between  the 
Holy  Place  and  the  Place  Most  Holy  was  another 
vail  or  curtain  of  the  same  material  as  the  first,  but 
the  pillars  supporting  it  rested  on  silver  sockets. 
Four  different  kinds  of  curtains  or  coverings  sup¬ 
plied  the  place  of  a  roof.  The  first,  or  inner  one, 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  del. 
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of  the  same  material  as  the  two  vails,  was  of  ten 
curtains,  each  28  cubits  (42  feet)  long  by  20  cubits 
(30  feet)  broad.  The  covering  exterior  to  this  was 
of  line  goats’  hair,  then  there  was  one  of  sheep  skins 
dyed  red,  then  one  of  tachhash,  rendered  in  the  text 
of  the  Revised  Version  sealskins,  and  in  the  margin 
porpoise  skins.  Within  the  Holy  Place,  on  the  north 
side,  was  the  golden  table  with  the  shew-bread  on 
it,  and  on  the  south  side  the  golden  candlestick, 
and  the  golden  altar  of  incense.  In  the  Holy  of 
Holies  were  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  and  the  mercy- 
seat  (Exod.  xxvi.  1-37;  xxxvi.  1-38;  Heb.  ix.  1-5). 
Around  the  tabernacle  was  the  court  of  the  taber¬ 
nacle,  100  cubits  (150  feet)  long,  by  50  cubits  (75  feet) 
broad,  surrounded  by  sixty  pillars,  each  five  cubits 
(7 lA  feet)  high,  with  silver  capitals  and  hooks,  and 
brass  sockets.  The  four  pillars  in  the  eastern  side 
supported  a  veil  or  curtain  constituting  the  gate  of 
the  court.  The  brazen  altar  and  the  laver  were  in 
the  courtyard.  Around  the  latter  were  the  tents  of 
the  Levites,  and  beyond  these  those  of  the  other 
tribes,  three  on  each  side  of  the  tabernacle.  Only 
the  priests  entered  the  Holy  Place.  This  they  did 
twice  daily,  in  the  morning  to  extinguish  the  lights, 
in  the  evening  to  light  them  anew.  None  but  the 
high  priest  could  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  he 
only  once  a  year,  on  the  great  day  of  Atonement. 
The  Gershonites,  the  Merarites,  and  the  Koha- 
thites  took  charge  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  furni¬ 
ture  when  these  were  removed  from  place  to  place. 
The  tabernacle  was  first  set  up  by  Moses  on  the 
first  day  of  the  second  year  after  the  Israelites  had 
left  Egypt.  After  they  had  reached  Canaan  it  was 
located  at  Shiloh  (1  Sam.  iv.  3-22.)  In  Saul’s  time 
it  was  at  Nob  (cf.  1  Sam.  xxi.  1  and  Mark  ii.  26.) 
When  Solomon  became  king  it  was  at  Gibeon 
(1  Kings  iii.  4).  Afterward  Solomon  laid  it  up  in 
the  Temple,  of  which  in  all  its  leading  features 
it  had  been  the  model  (1  Kings  viii.  4.,  2Chron.  v.5). 
[Temple,  s.,  H.] 

2.  Eccles.  &  Church  Hist. :  In  the  Roman  Church, 
a  receptacle  for  the  consecrated  Host  for  benedic¬ 
tion  and  the  ciborium  containing  the  smaller  Hosts 
which  the  laity  receive.  In  its  present  form — a 
small  structure  of  marble,  metal,  or  wood,  placed 
in  the  center  of  the  east  side  of  the  altar — the  taber¬ 
nacle  dates  from  the  sixteenth  century.  Its  original 
form  was  that  of  a  dove ;  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century  it  was  sometimes  placed  in  an 
aumbry  above  the  altar.  A  lamp  constantly  burns 
before  the  tabernacle,  which  is  kept  locked,  the 
key  never  passing  out  of  the  charge  of  the  clergy. 
The  name  tabernacle  is  also  given  to  (1)  a  niche  for 
an  image,  (2)  a  reliquary,  (3)  the  aumbry  near  the 
high  altar  when  used  to  contain  the  reserved  sacra¬ 
ment,  and  (4)  the  abbot’s  stall  in  choir. 

3.  Naut. :  An  elevated  socket  for  a  boat’s  mast, 
or  a  projecting  post  to  which  a  mast  may  be  hinged 
when  it  is  fitted  for  lowering  to  pass  beneath 
bridges. 

*B.  Asadj.:  The  same  as  Tabernacttlar  (q.  v.). 

If  Feast  of  Tabernacles : 

Jewish  Antiq.:  Chhag  hassukkoth ,  one  of  the 
three  leading  Jewish  feasts,  on  the  recurrence  of 
which  all  the  males  were  required  to  present  them¬ 
selves  at  Jerusalem.  During  this  feast  the  people 
dwelt  on  their  housetops  or  elsewhere  in  booths 
made  of  the  branches  of  trees,  in  commemoration 
of  their  tent  life  in  the  wilderness.  Called  also  the 
Feast  of  Ingathering,  because  it  was 
a  feast  of  thanksgiving  for  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  harvest  and  the  vin¬ 
tage.  It  lasted  for  eight  days,  from 
the  15th  to  the  23d  of  Tisri,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  October.  The  first  and 
the  eighth  days  were  holy  convoca¬ 
tions  (Exod.  xxiii.  16;  Lev.  xxiii.  34; 

Num.  xxix.  12;  Deut.  xvi.  13).  It  is 
believed  that  the  eighth  day  of  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  the  last 
great  day  of  the  feast  at  which  Jesus 
preached  (John  vii.  37). 

tabernacle-work,  s. 

Eccles. :  Carved  canopy-work  over 
a  pulpit,  a  choir  stall,  or  a  niche. 

The  example  figured  is  from  the  Lady  Chapel, 
Exeter  Cathedral. 

tab  -er-nac-le  (le  as  $1),  v.  i.  [Tabernacle,  s.] 
To  sojourn ;  to  dwell  for  a  time ;  to  house. 

“He  assumed  our  nature,  and  tabernacled  amongst  us 
in  the  flesh.”—  Scott:  Works  (ed.  1718),  ii.  467. 

tab-er-nac’-\i-lg,r,  a.  [Lat.  tabernacul(um)  = 
a  tabernacle;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ar.] 

1.  Sculptured  with  delicate  tracery  or  open- 
worked  ;  latticed. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tabernacle. 

*3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  booth  or  shop ;  hence, 
common,  low.  ( De  Quincey.) 

ta-ber-nse-mon-ta-ne,  s.  [Named  by  Plunder, 
after  James  Theodore  Tabernsemontanus,  who'  in 
1588  published  the  first  part  of  a  great  Herbal.  He 
died  in  1590.] 


Tabernacle- 

work. 


Bot..‘  A  genus  of  Plumierese.  Flowers  monopeta- 
lous,  corolla  salver-shaped;  stamens  five,  included; 
anthers  sagittate ;  style  filiform ;  stigma  dilated  at 
the  base,  trifid ;  ovaries  two,  developing  into  two 
follicles;  seeds  immersed  in  deep-red  pulp.  Taber- 
ncemontana  utilis,  the  Hya-hya  of  Demerara,  is 
one  of  the  Cow-trees.  It  pours  forth  a  copious 
stream  of  thick,  sweet,  innoxious  milk.  T.  coronaria 
is  a  small  evergreen  shrub,  six  or  eight  feet  high, 
with  silvery  bark  and  glossy  leaves.  It  is  common 
in  India  gardens;  its  native  country  is  unknown. 
The  red  pulp  obtained  from  the  aril  is  used  as  a  dye 
by  the  hill  people.  An  oil  is  prepared  from  T. 
dichotoma,  a  small  Indian  tree.  The  Ceylonese 
suppose  its  fruit  to  have  been  the  forbidden  fruit  of 
paradise.  The  sap  of  T.  persicaricefolia ,  found  in 
Mauritius,  is  considered  poisonous;  its  wood  is 
used  in  turnery. 

ta'-be§,  s.  [Lat.,  from  tabeo=to  waste  away.] 
Pathol. :  A  wasting  away  of  the  body,  however 
roduced.  It  figured  largely  in  the  older  writers, 
ut  is  now  limited  to  the  three  compounds  sub¬ 
joined. 

ftabes-dorsalis,  s. 

Pathol. :  The  same  as  Locomotor-ataxy  (q.  v.). 
*tabes-glandularis,  s. 

Pathol. :  [Steuma,  2.] 

tabes-mesenterica,  s.  [Mesenteeic-disease.] 
ta-bet-Ic,  a.  [Tabes.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tabes;  of  the  nature  of 
tabes. 

2.  Affected  with  or  suffering  from  tabes. 

tab '-Id,  a.  [Latin  tabidus= wasting  away,  from 
tabes=a  wasting  away ;  Fr.  tabide .]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  tabes ;  suffering  from  tabes. 

tab-Id-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tabid;  -ly.]  In  a  tabid 
manner;  wastingly,  consumptively. 

tab'-Id-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  tabid;  -ness.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tabid  or  wasted  by  disease ; 
emaciation,  tabes. 

“Profuse  sweatings  in  the  night,  a  tabidness  of  the 
flesh,  hot  and  cold  fits  alternately  succeeding.” — Leigh: 
Nat.  Hist.  Lancashire,  p.  62. 

ta-blf  ’-ic,  a.  [Lat.  tabes— a  wasting  away,  and 
facio—  to  make.]  Causing  consumption  or  wasting 
away;  wasting. 

tab  -In-et,  tab'-bln-et,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  by 
some  referred  to  tabby  (q.  v.) ;  according  to  Trench, 
named  after  a  M.  Tabinet,  a  French  Protestant 
refugee,  who  introduced  the  making  of  tabinet  into 
Dublin.] 

Fabric: 

1.  A  kind  of  taffety  or  tabby. 

2.  A  mixed  stuff  of  silk  and  wool,  adapted  for 
window-curtains. 

*tab-i-tude,  s.  [Lat.  tabitudo,  from  tabes.]  The 
state  of  one  affected  with  tabes, 
tab -la,  s.  [Peruvian.] 

Pharm. :  Cinchona  bark  peeled  from  the  trunk  of 
the  tree.  It  is  more  valuable  than  that  derived 
from  the  branches. 

tab-la-ture,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tabula=a  board, 
a  table.] 

1.  Anat.:  A  division  or  parting  of  the  skull  into 
two  tables. 

2.  Art :  A  painting  on  a  wall  or  ceiling. 

“In  painting  we  may  give  to  any  particular  work  the 
name  of  tablature,  when  the  work  is  in  reality  a  single 
piece,  comprehended  in  one  view,  and  formed  according 
to  one  single  intelligence,  meaning,  or  design.” — Lord 
Shaftesbury. 

3.  Music: 

(1)  A  general  name  for  all  the  signs  and  charac¬ 
ters  used  in  music.  Those  who  were  well  acquainted 
with  these  signs  were  said  to  sing  by  the  Tablature. 

(2)  A  peculiar  system  of  notation  employed  for 
instruments  of  the  lute  class,  for  viols,  and  certain 
wind  instruments.  The  earliest  systems  of  notation, 
like  the  music  of  Asiatic  nations  to  this  day,  were 
different  sorts  of  tablature.  That  which  may  be 
called  the  modern  tabla¬ 
ture  was  invented  not 
earlier  than  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  England  tab¬ 
lature  was  employed  for 
all  stringed  instruments, 
the  number  of  lines  em¬ 
ployed  being  regulated 
by  the  number  of  strings 
the  instrument  possessed. 

Tablature  for  wind  in¬ 
struments  was  expressed 
by  dots  on  a  stave  of  six, 
seven,  or  eight  lines,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of 
holes  in  the  instrument,  the  number  of  dots  signi¬ 
fying  the  number  of  holes  to  be  stopped  by  the 
fingers.  Organ  tablature  was  a  system  of  writing 
the  notes  without  the  stave  by  means  of  letters. 
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Thus,  the  several  octaves  were  called  great,  little, 
one  and  two-line  octaves,  according  to  the  style  of 
letter  employed  to  indicate  them.  The  name  has 
also  been  applied  to  figured  bass.  The  illustration 
given  is  from  the  French  and  English  tablature 
employed  by  John  Dowland  in  his  Books  of  Songes 
or  Ayres  (London,  1597-1603),  and  by  most  English 
lutenists. 

“Well,  those  who  affirm  that  these  devices  agree  not  to 
the  minde  of  Plato,  are  yet  of  opinion,  that  those  other 
agree  very  well  to  the  propositions  described  in  the 
tablature  of  musicians,  which  consisteth  of  five  tetra- 
chords.” — P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  857. 

ta-ble,  s.  &  a.  [Fr,,  from  Lat.  tabula— a  plank,  a 
flat  board,  a  table,  from  a  root  ta-  or  tan-  =t» 
stretch.  From  the  same  root  comes  thin  (q.  v.). 
Sp.  tabla;  Port,  taboa;  Ital.  tavola ;  Dut<  &.  Ger. 
tafel.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  A  flat  surface  of  some  extent ;  a  flat,  smooth 
piece ;  a  slab. 

“  Upon  the  castle  hill  there  is  a  bagnio  with  fair  table » 
of  marble.” — Sandys. 

*2.  A  surface  flat  and  smooth  to  be  painted  on. 

*3.  Hence  a  painting,  a  drawing. 

“The  table  wherein  Detraction  was  expressed,  he 
[Apelles)  painted  in  this  form.” — Elyot:  The  Governor,  bk, 
ni.,  ch.  xxvii. 

H  A  “painted  table”  was  the  common  mode  of 
designating  a  picture  painted  on  wood,  after  the 
usual  manner  of  mediaeval  artists,  in  inventories  of 
the  period. 

“His  order  was  when  he  had  finished  a  peece  of  worke 
or  painted  table,  and  laid  it  out  of  his  hand,  to  set  it  forth 
in  some  open  gallerie  or  thorow  fare  to  be  seene  of  folke 
that  passed  by,  and  himselfe  would  lie  close  behind  it  to 
hearken  what  faults  were  found  therewith.” — P.  Holland: 
Pliny,  bk.  xxxv.,  ch.  ix. 

*4.  A  thin  piece  of  something  for  writing  on ;  a 
tablet. 

“Written  .  .  .  not  on  tables  of  stone,  but  on  fleshly 
tables  of  the  heart.” — 2  Corinth,  iii.  3. 

*5.  Hence,  in  plural,  a  memorandum  book,  a  note¬ 
book. 

“  His  master’s  old  tables,  his  note-book,  his  counsel- 
keeper.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  4. 

6.  An  article  of  furniture,  consisting  of  a  flat  sur¬ 
face  or  top  of  boards  or  other  materials,  supported 
on  legs,  and  used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  as 
for  supporting  dishes,  work,  articles  of  ornament, 
&c.,  writing  upon,  or  the  like.  Tables  are  distin¬ 
guished  according  to  size,  shape,  construction, 
material,  purpose,  &c. ;  as  a  dining-fable,  a  billiard- 
table,  a  foldmg-tab7e,  a  toilet -table,  &c. 

“Yea,  many  a  man,  perdie,  I  could  unmask, 

Whose  desk  and  table  make  a  solemn  show.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  66. 

7.  The  persons  seated  at  table  or  partaking  of 
netertainment. 

“  To  set  the  table  on  a  roar.” — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

8.  Fare  or  entertainment  provided  for  guests. 

“Nothing  could  be  in  better  taste  than  his  equipages 

and  his  table.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

*9.  (PI.) :  The  game  of  backgammon  or  draughts. 

“  Monsieur  the  nice. 

When  he  plays  at  tables,  chides  the  dice.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  v.  2. 

10.  A  presentation  of  many  items  or  particulars 
in  one  connected  group  ;  especially  when  the  items 
are  in  lists  or  columns ;  a  collection  of  heads  or 
principal  matters  in  a  book,  with  references  to  the 
pages  where  they  may  be  found ;  an  index. 

“It  might  seem  impertinent  to  have  added  a  table  to  a 
book  of  so  small  a  volume,  and  which  seems  to  be  itself 
but  a  table:  but  it  may  prove  advantageous  at  once  to 
learn  the  whole  culture  of  any  plant.” — Evelyn:  Kalendar . 

II.  (PI.):  A  list  in  columns  of  the  results  of  the 
multiplication  of  numbers  in  regular  order  by 
others,  given  to  children  to  teach  them  arithmet¬ 
ical  multiplication ;  as,  A  child  learns  his  tables. 

( Colloq .) 

11.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  (pi.) :  Two  layers  of  compact,  bony  sub-» 
stance,  the  outer  and  inner  tables  separated  by  an 
intervening  cancelated  substance  called  diploS. 

( Quain .) 

2.  Architecture : 

(1)  A  smooth,  simple  member  or  ornament  of 
various  forms,  but  most  usually  in  that  of  a  long 
square.  When  it  projects  from  the  naked  of  the 
wall  it  is  termed  a  raised  or  projecting  table ;  when 
it  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  surface  it  is  called 
a  raking-table ;  and  when  the  surface  is  roughed, 
frosted,  or  vermiculated  it  is  called  a  rustic  table, 

( Gwilt .) 

(2)  A  horizontal  molding  on  the  exterior  or  in¬ 
terior  face  of  a  wall,  placed  at  different  levels. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  k*. 
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which  form  basements,  separate  the  stories  of  a 
building,  and  crown  its  upper  portions ;  a  string¬ 
course.  ( Oxford  Glossary .) 

3.  Eccles.:  The  Communion  table  (q.  v.).  In  the 
Prayer  Book  the  expressions,  Holy  Table,  the  Lord’s 
Table,  occur,  but  in  the  Coronation  Service  the 
word  Altar  is  used. 

4.  Glass-maTcing : 

(1)  The  flat  disk  of  crown  glass  which  is  made 
from  a  bulb  on  the  end  of  a  blowing-tube,  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  ponty,  gradually  and  Anally  flashed  into 
a  disk  by  rotating  in  front  of  a  flashing-furnace 
(q.  v.).  It  is  usually  about  four  feet  in  diameter. 
Twenty-four  tables  make  a  case. 

(2)  The  flat  plate  with  a  raised  rim,  on  which 
plate-glass  is  formed. 

5.  Lapidary: 

(1)  Table-cutting ;  a  form  of  diamond-cutting. 
The  top  of  the  stone  is  ground  flat  with  a  corre¬ 
sponding  flat  bottom  of  less  area,  with  its  four 
upper  and  lower  facets  cut  parallel  to  each  other. 

(2)  The  upper  flat  surface  of  a  brilliant  cut  dia¬ 
mond. 

6.  Mach. :  The  part  on  which  work  is  placed  to  be 
operated  upon. 

7.  Math.,  Nat.  Philos.,  &c.:  An  arranged  collec¬ 
tion  of  many  particulars,  data,  or  values  ;  a  system 
of  numbers  calculated  for  expediting  operations  or 
for  exhibiting  the  measures  or  values  of  some  prop¬ 
erty  common  to  a  number  of  different  bodies  in 
reference  to  some  common  standard ;  a  series  of 
numbers  which  proceed  according  to  some  given 
law  expressed  by  a  formula.  Thus  there  are  tables 
of  logarithms,  of  rhumbs,  of  specific  gravity,  of 
square  or  cube-roots,  of  aberration,  &c. 

*8.  Palmistry :  The  collection  of  lines  on  the  palm 
of  the  hand. 

“Mistress  of  a  fairer  table 
Hath  not  history  nor  fable.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Masque  of  Gipsies. 

9.  Perspective :  The  same  as  Perspective-plane 

(q.  v.). 

10.  Weaving :  The  board  or  bar  in  a  draw-loom  to 
which  the  tails  of  the  harness  are  attached. 

B.  Asadj.:  Appertaining  to,  provided  or  neces¬ 
sary  for,  or  used  at  table  ;  as,  table  linen. 

T[  (1)  Lord's  table :  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  or  holy  communion. 

(2)  Roundtable:  [Round,  a.] 

(3)  Table  of  Pythagoras:  The  common  multipli¬ 
cation-table  carried  up  to  teu. 

(4)  Tables  of  the  Law,  Tables  of  the  Testimony : 

Jewish  Antiq.:  Two  tables  of  stone,  written  or 

inscribed  on  both  sides;  “and  the  tables  were  the 
work  of  God,  and  the  writing  was  the  writing  of 
God  graven  upon  the  tables”  (Exod.  xxxii.  16); 
“written  with  the  finger  of  God  ”  (xxxi.  18).  After 
having  received  them  from  Jehovah,  high  on  the 
ridge  or  peak  of  Sinai,  Moses  was  carrying  them 
down  the  mountain-side  to  the  camp,  when  he  was 
so  overcome  by  passion  on  hearing  the  shouts  raised 
by  the  people  in  connection  with  idol-worship  that 
he  flung  from  him  the  tables  of  stone,  which  broke 
on  the  ground  (17-19).  They  were  divinely  replaced 
by  others  (xxxiv  1-29),  which  were  put  in  the  ark 
(Deut.  x  5).  The  writing  on  the  tables  consisted  of 
the  Ten  Commandments,  probably  the  first  four 
teaching  duty  to  God.  on  the  first  table,  and  the 
other  six,  telling  of  duty  to  man,  on  the  second 
table  (Matt.  xxii.  36-39). 

*(5)  Tables  Toletanes:  The  Alphonsine  astronomi¬ 
cal  tables,  so  called  from  their  being  adapted  to  the 
city  of  Toledo.  ( Chaucer :  C.T.,  11,585.) 

(6)  The  Four  Tables: 

Scottish  Church  Hist. :  An  executive  committee, 
consisting  of  four  noblemen,  four  gentlemen,  four 
ministers,  and  four  burgesses,  appointed  in  1638  by 
the  Presbyterians  to  manage  their  affairs  during 
the  struggle  against  the  forcible  introduction  of  the 
liturgy  into  the  Scottish  church.  The  name  was 
given  because  the  committee  met  in  four  separate 
rooms  in  Parliament  House  in  Edinburgh, each  room 
of  course  furnished  with  a  separate  table. 

(7)  To  lay  on  the  table  •  In  parliamentary  prac¬ 
tice,  and  in  the  usage  of  corporate  and  other  bodies, 
to  receive  any  document,  as  a  report,  motion,  or 
the  like,  but  to  agree  to  postpone  its  consideration 
indefinitely. 

(8)  To  order  {a  bill  or  document )  to  lie  on  the 
table  •  To  defer  for  future  consideration ;  to  post¬ 
pone. 

*(9)  To  serve  tables : 

Script. :  To  administer  the  alms  of  the  Church. 
{Acts  vi.  2.) 

(10)  To  turn  the  tables.  To  change  or  reverse  the 
condition  or  fortune  of  two  contending  parties ;  a 
metaphor  taken  from  the  vissicitudes  of  fortune  at 
gaming-tables. 

“The  West  countrymen  being  victorious,  but  the  tables 
were  turned  in  three  following  years.” — London  Daily 
News. 


(11)  Twelve  Tables: 

Roman  Antiq. :  The  tables  containing  the  body  of 
Roman  law  drawn  up  by  the  decemvirs,  B.  C.  451 : 
originally  there  were  only  ten  of  these  tables,  but 
two  more  were  added  in  the  following  year. 

table-anvil,  subst.  A  small  anvil  adapted  to  be 
screwed  to  a  table  for  bending  plates  of  metal  or 
wires,  making  small  repairs,  &c. 

*table-bed,  s.  A  bed  in  the  form  of  a  table, 
table-beer,  s.  Beer  for  the  table  or  for  common 
use ;  small  beer. 

table-bell,  s.  A  small  bell  to  be  used  at  meals 
for  calling  servants. 

table-book,  s. 

1.  A  memorandum-book ;  a  note-book. 

“If  I  had  played  the  desk  or  table-book .” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

2.  A  book  containing  the  mul  tiplication  table,  and 
tables  of  weights  and  measures. 

table-cloth;  subst.  A  cloth  for  covering  a  table, 
especially  for  spreading  over  the  table  previous  to 
setting  on  the  dishes,  &c.,  for  meals, 
table-clothing,  s.  Table-linen.  ( Prov .) 
table-cover,  s.  A  cloth  made  of  wool,  cotton,  or 
other  fabric,  either  woven  or  stamped  with  a  pat¬ 
tern,  laid  on  a  table  between  meal-times, 
table-cutting,  s.  '[Table,  s.,  II.  5,  (1).] 
table-d’hote,  s.  [Lit.,  the  host’s  table ;  so  called 
because  it  was  formerly,  and  in  Germany  still  is,  the 
custom  for  the  landlord  to  take  the  head  of  the 
table.]  A  common  table  for  guests  at  an  hotel ;  an 
ordinary. 

table-diamond,  s. 

Min. :  A  diamond  prepared  as  a  flat  stone,  with 
two  opposite  plane  surfaces  and  beveled  edges. 

table-knife,  s.  An  ordinary  knife  used  at  table, 
as  distinguished  from  a  fruit-knife,  a  penknife,  &c. 

table-land,  s. 

Phys.  Geog. :  A  plateau ;  a  plain  existing  at  some 
consideraole  elevation  above  the  sea.  Volcanic 
rocks  often  make  such  table-lands,  as  in  Central 
India  ;  so  do  limestones.  Or  a  sea-bed  or  a  lake-bed, 
or  a  great  stretch  of  country,  may  be  upheaved. 
The  chief  table  lands  are  in  the  Old  World,  exten¬ 
sive,  low-lying  plains  rather  than  table-lands  char¬ 
acterizing  the  New.  One  occupies  about  half  the 
surface  of  Asia,  being  5.500  miles  from  east  to  west, 
and  from  700  to  2,000  miles  from  north  to  south.  In 
Europe  there  are  table-lands  in  parts  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  France,  Spain,  and  Bavaria.  African  table¬ 
lands  exist  in  Morocco,  Abyssinia,  the  region  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza,  &c.  In  North  America  there  are 
plateaux  along  the  Pacific,  Labrador,  &c.,  and  in 
South  America  in  Brazil  and  the  adjacent  countries. 

“At  sunrise  we  discovered  a  high  table-land  (an  island) 
bearing  E.  by  S.—  Cook:  Seoond  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

table-lathe,  s.  A  hand-lathe  (q.  v.). 
table-layers,  s.  pi. 

Geology:  Sheets  of  volcanic  and  plutonic  rocks, 
divided  into  table-like  masses,  but  not  really  strati¬ 
fied  ;  pseudo-strata. 

table-linen,  s.  The  linen  used  at  and  for  the 
table,  as  table-cloths,  napkins,  or  the  like  ;  napery. 

♦table-man,  s.  A  man  or  piece  used  in  the  game 
of  draughts  or  backgammon. 

“  [A  soft  body  dampeth  the  sound]  and  therefore  in 
clerioalls,  the  keyes  are  lined;  and  in  colledges  they  use 
to  line  the  table-men." ■ — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  g  158. 

table-money,  s. 

1.  An  allowance  to  general  officers  in  the  army 
and  flag  officers  in  the  navy  in  addition  to  their  pay 
as  a  compensation  for  the  necessary  expenses  which 
they  are  put  to  in  fulfilling  the  duties  of  hospitality 
within  their  respective  commands. 

2.  At  Clubs:  A  small  charge  made  to  members 
using  the  dining-room  to  cover  the  expenses  of  fur¬ 
nishing  and  setting  out  the  tables. 

table-moving,  s.  [Table-turning.] 
table-plane,  s. 

Joinery :  A  furniture  maker’s  plane  for  making 
rule-joints.  The  respective  parts  have  rounds  and 
hollows,  and  the  planes  are  made  in  pairs,  counter¬ 
parts  of  each  other.  [Rule-joint.] 

♦table-rent,  s. 

Old  Eng.  Law :  Rent  paid  to  a  bishop,  &c.,  and 
appropriated  to  his  table  or  housekeeping, 
table-shore,  s. 

Naut. :  A  low  level  shore, 
table-spar, s.  [Tabular-spar.] 
table-spoon,  s.  The  largest  sized  spoon  ordi¬ 
narily  used  at  table,  the  other  sizes  being  known  as 
dessert-spoons  and  tea-spoons. 

table-spoonful,  s.  As  much  as  a  table-spoon 
will  hold. 


♦table-sport,  s.  The  object  of  sport  at  table;  a 
butt.  ( Shakesp . :  Merry  Wives,  iv.  2.) 

table  Steam-engine,  s.  A  form  of  engine  in 
which  the  cylinder  is  fixed  upon  a  table-like  base. 

table-talk,  s.  Conversation  at  table  or  at  meals ; 
familiar  conversation. 

“  His  fate  makes  table-talk,  divulged  with  scorn.” 

Dry  den:  Juvenal,  sat.  ii. 

table-talker,  s.  A  conversationist;  one  who 
studies  to  lead  or  outshine  others  in  table-talk. 

table-turning,  s.  One  of  the  earliest  of  the 
manifestations  said  to  be  produced  by  spiritual 
agency.  A  numberof  persons  formed  a  circle  round 
a  table,  on  which  their  outstretched  fingers  lightly 
rested.  After  a  time  the  table  began  to  move,  and 
to  answer  questions  either  by  tilting  or  rapping  at 
appropriate  letters  as  the  alphabet  was  repeated. 
The  late  Professor  Faraday  was  of  opinion  that  a 
rotary  impulse  was  unconsciously  imparted  to  the 
table  by  those  who  stood  round  it,  and  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  pushing  may  take  place  without 
any  distinct  consciousness  on  the  part  of  those  who 
push,  and  that  expectant  attention  is  known  to  pro¬ 
duce  such  a  state  of  the  muscles  as  would  occasion 
this  unconscious  pushing. 

♦table-wise  adv. 

Eccles. :  A  word  formed  in  the  fifteenth  century 
to  express  the  position  in  which  some  altars  were 
then  placed,  i.  e.,  in  the  body  of  the  church,  with 
their  ends  east  and  west, 
ta'-ble,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Table,  «.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  To  represent,  as  in  a  picture  or  painting;  to 
delineate,  as  on  a  tablet. 

“This  last  powder-treason,  fit  to  be  tabled  and  pictured 
in  the  chambers  of  meditation  as  another  hell  above  the 
ground.” — Bacon:  Supplement  to  the  Cabala,  p.  68. 

*2.  To  board  ;  to  supply  with  food. 

♦3.  To  form  into  or  set  down  in  a  table  or  cata¬ 
logue  ;  to  tabulate. 

“I  could  have  looked  on  him  without  admiration, 
though  the  catalogue  of  his  endowments  had  been  tabled 
by  his  side.” — Shakesp..-  Cymbeline,  i.  4. 

4.  To  lay  or  place  on  a  table. 

“The  men  had  a  refreshment  of  ale,  for  which  he  too 
used  to  table  his  twopence.” — Carlyle:  Reminiscences,  (ed. 
Froude),  i.  45. 

5.  To  lay  on  the  table  in  business  meetings ;  to 
enter  upon  the  record. 

“Sir  Richard  Temple  has  tabled  a  bill  for  empowering 
the  local  authorities  to  grant  pensions  to  stipendiary 
magistrates.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Carp. :  To  let,  as  one  piece  of  timber,  into 
another,  by  alternate  scores  or  projections  on  each 
to  prevent  the  pieces  from  drawing  asunder  or 
slipping  upon  one  another. 

2.  Naut. :  To  make  broad  hems  in  the  skirts  and 
bottoms  of  (sails),  in  order  to  strengthen  them  in 
the  part  attached  to  the  bolt-rope. 

♦B.  Intrans.:  To  board,  to  diet;  to  live  at  the 
table  of  another. 

“He  lost  his  kingdom,  was  driven  from  the  society  of 
men  to  table  with  the  beasts,  and  to  graze  with  oxen.” — 
South:  Sermons. 

ta-bleau'  {pi.  ta-bleaux)  (eau  as  6,  x  as  z),  s. 
[Fr.,  dimin.  from  (af>ie=table  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  picture  ;  a  striking  or  vivid  representation  or 
situation. 

2.  A  group  of  performers  in  a  dramatic  scene,  or 
of  any  persons  regarded  as  forming  a  dramatio 
group;  specif.,  a  group  of  persons  dressed  and 
grouped  so  as  to  represent  some  interesting  event 
or  scene  ;  a  tableau-vivant. 

tableau-vivant  {pi.  tableaux-vivants),  subst. 

[Tableau,  2.] 

*ta  -ble-ment,  s.  [Eng.  table;  -menti\ 

Arch.:  A  flat  surface  ;  a  table. 

“When  we  had  fetched  therefore  a  circuit  about,  we  sat 
us  down  upon  tho  tablements  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Temple,  near  unto  the  chapel  of  Tellus.” — P.  Holland: 
Plutarch,  p.  973. 

♦ta  -bler,  s.  [Eng.  tabl{e) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  tables. 

2.  One  who  boards  others  for  hire ;  one  who 
boards. 

“  But  he  is  now  come 
To  be  the  music-master;  tabler,  too, 

He  is,  or  would  be.” — Ben  Jonson:  Epigrams. 

tab  -let,  s.  [Fr.  tablette,  dimin.  from  table= a 
table  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  small  level  surfa**;  a  small  table. 

*2.  A  slab  of  wood,  stone,  metal,  or  other  material 
os  which  anything  is  engraved,  painted,  or  the  like. 


b<5il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $cll,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shhn.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -eious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


tabling 
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tabulate-corals 


3.  A  small,  flat  and  smooth  piece  of  wood,  metal, 
ivory,  or  other  material,  prepared  for  writing, 
painting,  drawing,  or  engraving  upon.  The  tablets 
of  the  ancients  were  made  in  the  form  of  books,  the 
leaves  of  skin,  ivory,  parchment,  wood,  fixed  within 
covers,  and  held  by  a  wire  or  ribbon  which  passed 
through  holes  in  all  of  them,  so  that  they  opened 
like  a  fan.  Tablets  of  ivory  are  now  generally  used. 

“To  Lycia  the  devoted  youth  he  sent, 

With  tablets  seal’d,  that  told  his  dire  intent.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  vi.  210. 

4.  (PI.) :  A  kind  of  small  pocket-book  or  memo¬ 
randum-book. 

5.  A  small  flattish  cake,  as  of  soap,  &c. 

“It  hath  been  anciently  in  use  to  wear  tablets  of  arsen. 
ick,  or  preservatives,  against  the  plague;  as  they  draw  the 
venom  to  them  from  the  spirits.” — Bacon. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Arch.:  A  coping  on  a  wall  or  scarp. 

2.  Pharrn.:  An  electuary  or  confection  made  of 
dry  ingredients  with  sugar.  It  is  generally  in  flat 
squares,  but  sometimes  rounded.  Called  also, 
especially  when  rounded,  a  lozenge  or  troche. 

ta'-bllfig,  s.  [Eng.  tabl(e) ;  - ing .] 

*1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  forming  into  tables. 

2.  The  act  of  playing  at  tables ;  gambling. 

3.  Board,  maintenance. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Carp. :  A  coak  or  tenon  on  the  scarfed  face  of 
timber,  designed  to  occupy  a  counterpart  recess  or 
mortise  in  the  chamfered  face  of  a  timber  to  which 
it  is  attached.  [Scarf.] 

2.  Naut.:  An  additional  thickness  of  canvas  on 
portions  of  a  sail  exposed  to  chafing,  or  to 
strengthen  the  sail  at  certain  points,  as  the  edges. 

“We  generally  have  a  little  line  inside  the  tabling  of 
the  afterleach.” — Field,  Oct.  3,  1886. 

♦tabling-house,  s. 

1.  A  gambling-house. 

“  They  have  but  drunke  once  together  at  the  taverne,  or 
met  in  the  tennis  court,  or  else  turned  into  a  tabling- 
house,  and  played  at  dice  'and  hazard  one  with  the 
Other.” — P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  186. 

2.  A  boarding-house. 

tab-lT-num,  s.  [Lat.] 

Roman  Antiq. :  An  apartment  in  a  Roman  house 
in  the  center  of  the  atrium,  in  which  were  deposited 
the  genealogical  records  and  archives,  and  all  doc¬ 
uments  commemorating  the  exploits  which  had 
been  performed  by  members  of  the  family,  or  which 
were  connected  with  the  high  offices  which  any  of 
them  had  filled. 

t$,-bod',  fta-biT,  *ta~pfi',  s.  [South-Sea  tabu; 
Maori  fapw=sacred.] 

1.  Lit.  <&  Anthrop.:  A  custom  formerly  very  prev¬ 
alent  in  Polynesia  and  New  Zealand  of  separating 
persons,  places,  or  things  from  common  use;  applied 
also  to  the  state  or  condition  of  being  so  separated. 
The  taboo  was  essentially  a  religious  ceremony,  and 
could  only  be  imposed  by  the  priest,  though  it  was 
employed  in  social  and  political  affairs,  as  well 
as  in  matters  distinctly  religious.  The  idols,  tem¬ 
ples,  persons  and  names  of  the  king  were  taboo  (or 
sacred),  and  almost  everything  offered  in  sacrifice 
was  taboo  to  the  use  of  the  gods.  Seasons  of  taboo 
(on  the  approach  of  some  festival,  before  going  to 
war,  and  in  case  of  the  illness  of  a  chief),  were 
either  common  or  strict.  During  the  former,  the 
men  were  only  required  to  abstain  from  their  ordi¬ 
nary  pursuits,  and  attend  a  religious  ceremony  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening;  during  the  latter,  all  fires  and 
lights  were  extinguished,  and  no  person,  except 
those  whose  attendance  was  required  at  the  temple 
was  allowed  out  of  doors.  The  taboo  was  imposed 
either  by  proclamation  or  by  fixing  certain  marks  to 
the  places  or  things  tabooed.  The  prohibitions  and 
requisitions  of  the  taboo  were  strictly  enforced, 
and  every  breach  of  them  punished  with  death, 
unless  the  delinquent  had  powerful  friends  who 
were  either  priests  or  chiefs.  The  king,  sacred  chiefs 
and  priests  seem  to  have  been  the  only  persons  to 
whom  the  application  of  the  taboo  was  easy ;  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  were  at  no  period  of  their 
existence  free  from  its  influence,  and  no  circum¬ 
stance  in  life  could  excuse  disobedience  to  its  com¬ 
mands,  while,  like  many  of  the  peculiar  customs  of 
lower  races,  it  bore  with  peculiar  hardship  on 
women.  A  girl  was  not  allowed  to  eat  food  that 
had  been  cooked  at  her  father’s  fire,  and  a  wife  was 
forbidden  to  partake  of  what  she  had  prepared  for 
her  husband  and  sons,  and  even  to  eat  in  the  same 
room  with  them.  In  New  Zealand,  however,  the 
custom  was,  in  its  influence,  generally  more  power¬ 
ful  for  good  than  for  evil.  The  advance  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  the  influence  of  the  missionaries  have  done 
much  to  abolish  it  throughout  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  and  even  where  it  still  lingers  the  old  death 
penalty  for  its  violation  can  be  no  longer  enforced. 

2.  Pig.:  Prohibition  of  social  intercourse  with. 


tg,-bo6’,  ttu-bfl',  v.  t.  [Taboo,  s.] 

1.  Lit.:  To  put  under  taboo. 

"  Sometimes  an  island  or  a  district  was  tabued,  when  no 
canoe  or  person  was  allowed  to  approach  it.” — Browne: 
Peoples  of  the  World,  ii.  48. 

2.  Fig.:  To  forbid  the  use  of ;  to  interdict  approach 
to,  or  contact  or  intercourse  with,  as  for  religious 
or  other  reasons. 


"Art  and  poetry  were  tabooed  both  by  my  rank  and  my 
mother’s  sectarianism.” — Kinsley:  Alton  Locke,  ch.  i. 

ta'-bor,  *ta  -bour,  s.  [O.  Fr.  tabour  (Fr.  tam¬ 
bour),  from  Sp.  tambor,  atambor,  from  Arab,  tan i- 
f>wr=akindof  lute,  a  guitar 
with  a  long  neck  and  six  brass 
strings;  also  a  drum;  Pers. 
tumbuk=a  trumpet,  a  bag¬ 
pipe  ;  tambal— a  small  drum ; 
tabir  =  &  drum;Ital.  tam- 
6wro.] 

Music:  A  small  shallow 
drum  used  to  accompany  the 
pipe  and  beaten  by  the  fingers. 

The  old  English  tabor  was 
hung  round  the  neck,  and 
beaten  with  a  stick  held  in 
the  right  hand,  while  the  left 
hand  was  occupied  in  finger¬ 
ing  a  pipe.  The  pipe  and 
tabor  were  the  ordinary  accompaniment  of  the 
morris-dance.  The  illustration  is  taken  from  the 
celebrated  ancient  window  in  the  mansion  of  Geo. 
Toilet,  Esq.,  Batley,  Staffordshire.  (See  Hone's 
Year  Book,  July  17.) 

“Dost  thou  live  by  thy  tabort" — Shakesp.:  Twelfth 
Night,  iii.  1. 


Tabor  and  Tabor- 
stick. 


ta  -bor,  *ta-bour,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Tabor,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  play  upon  the  tabor. 

2.  To  strike  lightly  and  frequently. 

“And  her  maids  shall  lead  her  as  with  the  voice  of  doves, 
tabouring  upon  their  breasts.” — Nahum  ii.  7. 

B.  Trans.:  To  sound  by  beating  a  tabor;  to  play 
on  a  tabor. 


“  For  in  your  court  is  many  a  losengeour 
That  tabouren  in  your  eares  many  a  soun.” 

Chaucer:  Legend  of  Good  Women.  (Prol.) 

ta  -b5r-er,  *ta-bour-er,  s.  [Eng.  tabor;  -er.] 
One  who  plays  on  a  tabor. 

“  Would  I  could  see  this  tabourer." 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  iii.  2. 

ta'-bor-et,  *ta  -bour-et,  s.  [Eng.  tabor;  di-nin. 
suff.  -et.)  A  small  tabor. 

“We  take  our  first  glimpse  of  this  diminutive,  filmy 
taboret.” — Harper’s  Magazine,  July,  1866,  p.  286. 

ta  -bor-ine,  ta  -bour-ine,  s.  [Fr.  tabourin .] 

1.  A  tabor;  a  small  drum  in  form  of  a  sieve;  a 
tambourine. 

2.  A  side-drum. 

“  Trumpeters  .  .  . 

Make  mingle  with  our  rattling  tabourines." 

Shakesp..-  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  L 

Ta  -bor-Ite§,  s.pl.  [Bohem.  tabor— &  tent.] 

Church  History:  A  section  of  Calixtines,  who 
received  their  name  from  a  great  encampment 
organized  by  them  on  a  mountain  near  Prague  in 
1419,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  Communion  ki 
both  kinds.  On  the  same  spot  they  founded  the  city 
of  Tabor,  and,  assembling  an  insurrectionary  force, 
marched  on  Prague  under  the  load  of  Ziska 
(July  30,1419),  and  committed  great  atrocities  under 
the  pretense  of  avenging  insults  offered  to  the 
Calixtine  custom  of  communicating  under  both 
kinds.  On  the  death  of  King  Wenceslaus  (Aug.  16, 
1419)  they  began  to  destroy  churches  and  monas¬ 
teries,  to  persecute  the  clergy,  and  to  appropriate 
church  property  on  the  ground  that  Christ  was 
shortly  to  appear  and  establish  his  personal  reign 
among  them.  They  were  eventually  conquered  and 
dispersed  in  1453  by  George  Podiebrada  (afterward 
King  of  Bohemia). 

ta  -b5ur-et,  s.  [Taboret.] 

1.  A  taboret. 

“They  shall  depart  the  manor  before  him  with 
trumpets,  tabourets,  and  other  minstrelsy.” — Spectator. 

2.  A  seat  without  arms  ;  a  stool.  So  called  from 
its  shape,  which  somewhat  resembles  a  drum. 

3.  A  frame  for  embroidery. 

IT  Right  of  the  tabouret  ( Droit  de  tabouret) :  A 
privilege  formerly  enjoyed  by  ladies  of  the  highest 
rank  in  France  of  sitting  on  a  tabouret  in  presence 
of  the  queen.  [2.] 

*ta  -brere,  subst.  [Eng.  tabor;  -er.]  A  player  on 
the  tabor. 

“I  saw  a  shole  of  shepherds  outgo, 

Before  them  yode  a  lusty  tabrere.” 

Spenser:  Shepherd’s  Calendar;  June. 

ta-bret,  s.  [Eng.  tabor ;  -ef.]  A  small  tabor ;  a 
taboret. 


tab'-H-l?i  (pi.  tab  -p-lae),  s.  [Lat.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  table;  a  flat  surface. 

2.  ZoOl.  (pi.) :  Transverse  partitions  in  certain 
corals  ;  horizontal  plates  or  floors,  extending  from 
side  to  side  across  the  cavity  of  some  corals,  which 
they  divide  into  chambers,  one  above  another. 

tabula  rasa,  phrase.  [Lat.=A  smooth  waxed 
tablet,  ready  to  receive  any  impression  of  the  style.] 

Philos. :  A  term  used  by  the  Sensational  philoso¬ 
phers  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  describe  the 
condition  of  the  human  mind  before  it  has  been  the 
subject  of  experience,  in  opposition  to  the  support¬ 
ers  of  the  theory  of  innate  ideas.  The  origin  of  the 
expression  is  probably  to  be  found  in  Aristotle  (de 
Anima,  lib.  iii.,  c.  iv.,  §14.) 

tab  -p-lar,  a.  [Lat.  tabularis,  from  tabula=a 
table.] 

1.  In  the  form  of  a  table ;  having  a  flat  surface. 

2.  Formed  in  laminse  or  plates. 

“All  the  nodules  that  consist  of  one  uniform  substance 
were  formed  from  one  point,  except  those  that  are  tabular 
and  plated.” — Woodward :  On  Fossils. 

3.  Set  down  in  or  forming  a  table,  list  or  sched 
ule ;  as,  a  tabular  statement. 

4.  Derived  from  or  computed  by  the  use  of  tables 
as,  tabular  right  ascension. 

tabular-bone,  s. 

Anat.  (pi.) :  Flat  bones,  as  the  scapula,  the  ilium, 
and  the  bones  forming  the  roof  and  sides  of  the 
skull. 

tubular-crystal,  subst.  A  crystal  in  which  the 

prism  is  very  short. 

tabular-differences,  s.pl.  In  logarithmic  tables 
of  numbers,  a  column  of  numbers  marked  D,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  differences  of  the  logarithms  taken 
in  succession,  each  number  being  the  difference 
between  the  successive  logarithms  in  the  same  line 
with  it.  When  the  difference  is  not  the  same 
between  all  the  logarithms  in  the  same  line,  the 
number  which  answers  most  nearly  to  it,  one  part 
taken  with  another,  is  inserted.  In  the  common 
table  of  logarithms  the  logarithms  of  all  the  num¬ 
bers  from  1  to  10,000  can  be  found  by  inspection,  but 
hy  the  aid  of  the  tabular  differences  the  logarithms 
of  numbers  between  10,000  and  1,000,000  may  be  found. 
Also  by  the  aid  of  the  same  differences  the  number 
corresponding  to  any  logarithm  can  be  found  to  five 
or  six  places.  In  logarithmic  tables  of  sines,  tan¬ 
gents,  secants,  cosines,  cotangents,  and  cosecants 
there  are  three  columns  of  tabular  differences  on 
each  page.  The  first  of  these  is  placed  between  the 
sines  and  cosecants,  the  second  between  the  tan¬ 
gents  and  cotangents,  and  the  third  between  the 
secants  and  cosines.  These  numbers  are  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  logarithms  on  the  left  hand 
against  which  they  are  placed  and  the  next  lower 
increased  in  the  proportion  of  100  to  60.  The  use  of 
these  differences  is  to  facilitate  the  finding  of  the 
logarithmic  sine,  tangent,  secant,  <fcc.,  for  any  given 
degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds,  or  the  degrees,  min¬ 
utes,  and  seconds  corresponding  to  any  given  loga¬ 
rithmic  sine,  tangent,  secant,  &c. 

tabular-spar,  table-spar,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Wollastonite  (q.  v.). 

tabular-structure,  s. 

Geol.  &  Petrol. :  A  structure  suggestive  of  a  table 
or  a  series  of  tables,  i.  e.,  the  structure  of  a  rock, 
flat  above,  and  with  vertical  seams  or  fissures. 

tab-tL-l^r-I-za  -tion,  s.  [English  tabulariz(e) ; 

- ation .]  The  act  of  tabulating  or  forming  into 
tables ;  tabulation. 

'tab'-u-l&r-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  tabular;  - ize .]  To 
form  into  tables ;  to  reduce  to  a  tabular  form ;  to 
tabulate. 

tab-u-lur-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  tabular;  -ly.]  In 
tabular  form  ;  by  means  of  a  list  or  schedule. 

“To  set  forth  as  much  as  possible  tabularly  or  concisely 
those  features.” — Lindsay:  Mind  in  the  Lower  Animals, 
i.  69. 

tab-u-la-tu,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat.  tabulatus= 
boarded,  floored,  from  tabula  (q.  v.).] 

Zoblogy  &  Palceont.:  A  group  of  Madreporaria 
Perforata.  Tabulate  corals,  having  the  visceral 
chamber  divided  into  stories  by  tabulae,  and  with 
the  septa  rudimentary  or  absent.  The  group  is  of 
doubtful  stability,  some  recent  genera ,  as  Mill  epora , 
Heliopora,  &c.,  having  been  removed  from  it,  and 
various  fossil  genera  Favosites,  Chaetetes,  Syrin- 
gopora,  Halysites,  &c.,  being  placed  in  it  provision¬ 
ally.  Families  Favositidae,  Ghaetetidae,  Thecidae, 
and  Halysitidee.  From  the  Silurian  onward. 

tab'-u-lute,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  tabulatus,  pa.  par.  of 
tabulo=to  form  into  a  table  ;  Lat.  tabula=a  table.] 
Table-shaped,  tabulated ;  specif.,  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Tahulata  (q.  v.). 

tabulate-corals,  s.pl.  [Tabulata.] 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  s'ire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  «ur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  -  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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tab'-u-late,  v.  t.  [Tabulate,  a.] 

1.  To  reduce  to  tables ;  to  make  tables  oi. 

“  Dispose,  tabulate,  and  calculate  scattered  ranks  of 
numbers,  and  easily  compute  them.” — Barrow:  Mathe¬ 
matical  Lectures.  (Pref.,  p.  29. ) 

♦2.  To  shape  with  a  flat  surface. 

“  Many  of  the  best  diamonds  are  pointed  with  six 
angles,  and  some  tabulated  or  plain,  and  square.” — Grew : 
Musoeum. 

tab-u-la'-tion,  s.  [Tabulate,  v.]  The  act,  art, 
or  process  of  forming  tables  or  tabular  statements  ; 
the  act  of  reducing  data  to  a  tabular  form ;  data 
reduced  to  a  tabular  form. 

♦tac,  s.  [Tack.] 

Law :  A  kind  of  customary  payment  by  a  tenant. 
*tac-free,  a. 

Old  Law:  Exempt  from  rents,  payments,  &c. 
tac  -9-hout,  s.  [Arab.]  The  native  name  of  the 
small  gall  formed  on  the  tamarisk-tree  ( Tamarix 
indica ) . 

tac-9-m9-ha’-c9,  tac'-g.-ma-hac,  s.  [Native 
name.] 

_1.  A  resinous,  balsamic,  bitter,  aromatic  exuda¬ 
tion,  found  in  winter  on  the  buds  of  Populus  nigra, 
P.  balsamifera,  P.  candicans,  &c.  It  is  said  to  be 
diuretic  and  antiscorbutic.  It  is  made  into  an 
ointment  for  tumors,  wounds,  and  burns,  and  con¬ 
stitutes  the  basis  of  a  balsam  and  tincture  used  for 
colic,  &c. 

2.  The  resin  of  an  amyrid,  Elaphrium  tomentosum , 
from  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico. 

3.  The  resin  of  Calophyllum  calaba,  from  the  East 
Indies. 

4.  A  resin  from  the  roots  of  Calophyllum  inophyl- 
lum,  from  the  Isle  of  Bourbon. 

tac'-ca.  s.  [Malay.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Taccace®  (q. v.) .  Calyx 
six-partite ;  corolla  six-parted ;  stamens  six,  inserted 
in  the  calyx ;  styles  three ;  stigmas  stellate.  Berry 
hexangular,  dry,  many-seeded.  In  the  Malay  Penin¬ 
sula  and  the  Moluccas  the  tubers  of  Tacca  pinnati- 
fida,  T.  dubia,  and  T.  montana  are  rasped  and 
macerated  in  water,  a  fecula  being  extracted,  which 
is  eaten  like  sago.  The  first  species  is  much  grown 
in  Travancore.  The  fecula  which  it  yields  is  im¬ 
ported  into  other  countries  and  used  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  West-Indian  arrowroot.  It  is  called  also 
T.  youy.  Its  stalks  are  split  and  made  into  bonnets 
in  the  South  Sea  Islands.  T.  cristata  is  the  water- 
lily  of  Singapore. 

tac-ca  -ge-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tacc(a);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.) 

Bot.:  Taccads;  an  order  of  Endogens,  alliance 
Narcissales.  Large  perennial  herbs  with  a  tuber¬ 
ous  root.  Leaves  radical,  stalked,  exstipulate, 
undivided  or  pedatifid,  the  segments  pinnatifid  and 
entire,  with  curved  parallel  veins.  Flowers  at  the 
extremity  of  a  scape,  in  umbels,  surrounded  by 
undivided  bracts,  constituting  an  involucre.  Peri¬ 
anth  six-cleft,  the  tube  superior,  the  limb  petaloid, 
equal  or  unequal ;  stamens  six,  persistent,  with 
dilated  filaments ;  styles  three,  connate ;  ovary  of 
three  carpels,  with  five  parietal  placentae;  many- 
seeded;  fruit  baccate,  with  lunate  striated  seeds. 
Known  genera,  two,  species  eight;  found  in  damp 
forests,  especially  near  the  sea  in  tropical  India, 
Africa,  and  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
tac'-cad,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  tacc(a) ;  Eng.  suff.  -ad.] 
Botany  (pi.) :  Lindley’s  name  for  the  Taccaceae 
(q.  v.). 

ta'-ce  (c  as  gh),  v.  i.  [Ital.,  imperative  sing,  of 
tacere= to  be  silent.] 

Music:  A  direction  that  a  particular  voice,  in¬ 
strument,  or  part  is  to  be  silent  for  a  certain  speci¬ 
fied  time. 

♦tag -e§,  s.  pi.  [Tasses.]  Armor  for  the  thighs, 
ta’-get,  v.  i.  [Lat.  3d  pers.  sing.  pres,  indie,  of 
taceo=to  be  silent.] 

Music:  The  same  as  Tace  (q.  v.). 

♦tagh,  *taghe  (l),s.  [A  softened  form  of  tack 
(q.  v.).]  Something  used  for  taking  hold  or  hold¬ 
ing  ;  an  attachment ;  a  catch,  a  loop,  a  button,  or 
the  like. 

“Make  fifty  taches  of  gold,  and  couple  the  curtains 
together  with  the  taches .” — Exod.  xxv.  6. 

taghe  (2),s.  [Fr.]  A  pan  in  a  battery  of  sugar- 
pans.  The  term  is,  however,  often  especially  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  smallest  of  the  five  ;  that  immediately 
over  the  fire,  from  which  the  concentrated  juice  is 
transferred  to  the  cooler,  also  called  the  Striking- 
tache. 

♦taghe  (3),*tacch,  s.  [Fr.]  A  spot,  a  stain,  a 
blemish. 

“The  heryng  or  seinge  of  any  vise  or  yvell  tache." — 
Bigot ■  Governor,  bk,  i.,  ch.  iii. 

♦taghe,  v,  t.  [Tache  (1),  subst .]  To  attach,  to 
fasten. 


tach-e-og  -rsi-pfif,  s.  [Tachygraphy.] 
tach  -I-9,  s.  [Gu.jnan  tachi=a.n  ant’s  nest.  So 
named  because  the  trucks  and  branches  are  gener¬ 
ally  full  of  ants.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Genti^yene.  Plants  with  yellow 
flowers,  found  in  the  West  Indes,  Guiana,  &c. 
tach’-I-na,  s.  [Tachinus  J 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  tf  Tachinari®.  One 
of  the  largest  species  is  Tachina  grossa,  found  in 
Europe.  It  is  two-thirds  of  an  iuch  long,  black,  and 
covered  with  bristles,  the  head  and  the  base  of  the 
wings  reddish  yellow. 

tach-l-nar  -I-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  tachin(a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - aricc .] 

Entom.:  A  group  of  Muscid®.  Bristles  projecting 
from  the  third  joint  of  the  antenn®,  either  entirely 
naked  or  hairy,  or  plumose  only  at  the  base.  Scales 
behind  the  base  of  the  wings  very  large,  entirely 
concealing  the  halteres.  Flies  with  hairy  bodies, 
moderately  stout,  and  flying  with  great  rapidity. 
I  he  larv®  feed  as  parasites  upon  caterpillars  of  the 
Lepidoptera  and  of  sawflies,  also  on  beetles,  field 
bugs,  earwigs,  grasshoppers,  bees,  wasps,  and 
spiders.  They  are  abundant  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

♦tg.-cMn  -1-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  tachin(us) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Brachely tra,  now  merged  in 
Staphylinid®.  Small,  excessively  agile  beetles  of 
convex  tapering  form,  with  pentamerous  tarsi. 
They  frequent  flowers. 

tach'-i-nus,  s.  [Gr.  tachinos,  poetic  for  tachy s— 
quick,  swift.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Staphylinid®,  with  antenn® 
thickening  insensibly,  and  somewhat  pear-shaped, 
the  palpi  filiform,  the  legs  spinous. 

ta-chom’-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  tachos=  speed,  swiftness, 
and  metron=  a  measure;  Fr.  tachombtre .1  An  in¬ 
strument  for  measuring  velocity ;  specifically— 

(1)  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  velocity  of 
machines  by  means  of  the  depression  occasioned  in 
a  column  of  fluid  by  centrifugal  force,  which  causes 
the  fluid  in  the  cistern  (with  which  the  graduated 
column  is  connected)  to  ink  in  the  center  more 
and  more  with  every  increase  of  velocity.  Thus 
the  graduated  column  falls  on  the  scale  as  the 
velocity  is  augmented,  and  rises  as  the  velocity  is 
diminished. 

(2)  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  speed  of 
flowing  liquids.  One  form  has  several  spiral  vanes 
on  a  shaft  carrying  an  endless  screw,  which  turns  a 
series  of  geared  wheels.  On  being  placed  in  a  cur¬ 
rent,  the  vanes  assume  a  position  perpendicular 
thereto,  and  their  rotation  actuates  the  clock-work 
mechanism  which  is  graduated  to  indicate  the 
velocity  of  the  liquid  in  miles  per  hour,  or  other 
units  of  measurement. 

♦tagh-y,  a.  [Eng.  tache  (3) ;  - y .]  Vicious,  cor¬ 
rupt. 

“With  no  less  furie  in  a  throng 
Away  these  tachy  humans  flung.” 

Wit  and  Drollery. 

tach-jf-,  pref.  [Greek  tachys— swift.]  Attended 
with  swiftness ;  endowed  with  speed. 

tach'-y-9~phar-tite,  s.  [Pref.  tachy-;  Greek 
aphaltos—  a  springing  off,  and  suff.  - ite .] 

Min. :  An  altered  form  of  Zircon  (q.  v.) ,  occurring 
in  crystals  in  the  gneiss  of  Krageroe,  Norway.  De¬ 
crepitates  before  the  blowpipe,  hence  the  name. 

♦tach-y-dl-dax’-jf,  s.  [Pref.  tachy-,  and  Greek 
didaxis— teaching;  didasko= to  teach.]  A  short  or 
rapid  method  of  imparting  knowledge. 

tac-hy-drlte,s.  [Pref.  tach-;  Gr.  h.yddr=water, 
and  suff.  -ite.) 

Mineral.:  A  deliquescent  mineral,  occurring  in 
rounded  masses,  having  two  cleavages,  in  the  salt¬ 
mines  of  Stassfurth,  Prussia.  Color,  yellowish; 
transparent.  Composition :  Chlorine,  41‘17  ;  calcium, 
7*76 ;  magnesium,  9’30;  water,  41‘77=100,  which  cor¬ 
responds  with  the  formula  (CaCl+2MgCl)+12B.20. 
tach-y-dr5'-ml-9,  s.  [Tachydeomus.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Empid®  (q.  v.),  akin  to  Ocy- 
dromia  (q.  v.). 

tach-f-dr6  -mi-9.il,  s.  [Tachydeomus.]  Any 
individual  belonging  to  the  genus  Tachydromus 
(q.  v.)  or  Tachydromia  (q.  v.). 

ta-chyd  -ro-mus,  s.  [Gr.  tachy  dr  om.os=swift- 
running;  tachy s=  swift,  and  dromos— a  running,  a 
course.] 

1.  Ornith.:  Illiger’s  name  for  the  genus  Cursorius. 

2.  ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Lacertid®,  with  seven  species 
widely  scattered  in  Chinese  Asia,  Japan,  Borneo, 
and  West  Africa.  Head  pyramidal  and  long,  collar 
of  keeled  scales,  ventral  scales  keeled,  tail  not 
spined. 

*tach-f-glos  -sus,  s.  [Pref.  tachy-,  and  Greek 
glossa=&  tongue.] 

ZoOl. :  Illiger’s  name  for  the  genus  Echidna 
(q.  v.). 


tg,-chf g  -r9-ph§r,  *t9-kig’-r9-pher,  s.  [Eng. 

tachy  graph  (y) ;  -er.]  One  who  writes  in  shorthand ; 
a  stenographer. 

tach-y-graph  -Ic,  tach-f-graph -Ic-9.1,  _  adj. 

[Eng.  tachy graph(y) ;  -ic,  -ical.T  Of  or  pertaining  to 
tachygraphy  ;  written  in  shorthand. 

“‘No  help!’  said  I,  ‘  no  tachygraphic  pow’r, 

To  interpose  in  this  unequal  hour.’  ” 

Byrom:  Robbery  of  the  Cambridge  Coach. 

ta-chfg-r9-phy,  *t9-kig -rg.-phy,  s.  [Greek 
tachys=swiit,  and  grapho=to  write.]  The  act  or 
practice  of  rapid  writing ;  shorthand,  stenography. 

tach'-f-llte,  tach’-f-lyte,  s.  [Pref.  tachy-, 
and  Gr.  lytos= dissolved  ;  Ger.  tachylyt.) 

Min.  &  Petrol. :  A  massive  substance,  without 
cleavage,  and  resembling  obsidian.  Formerly  re¬ 
garded  as  a  distinct  mineral  species,  but  now 
shown  by  Judd  and  others  to  be  only  a  vitreous  form 
of  basalt,  with  which  it  is  always  associated.  _  It 
varies  in  composition  according  to  the  basalt  which 
it  represents,  but  the  percentage  of  silica  present  is 
usually  above  that  of  ordinary  basalts. 

tachylite-basalt,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  basalt  in  which  certain  parts, _  having 
the  general  composition  of  the  mass,  exist  in  a 
vitreous  state,  this  condition  (tachylytq)  being 
mostly  confined  to  the  sides  of  the  vein  or  dyke. 

ta-chyp'-e-te§,  s.  [Gr.  tachypetes—S. ying  fast; 
tachys=  fast,  and  petomai= to  fly.] 

Ornith.:  Frigate  bird;  a  genus  of  Pelicanid®. 
Bill  with  the  tips  of  both  mandibles  curved  ;  wings 
excessively  long  and  deeply  forked.  Tachypetes 
aquila  is  the  Frigate-bird  (q.  v.). 

ta-chyp’-or-iis,  s.  [Gr.  tachyporos= fast-going, 
quick  of  motion  ;  tachys= quick,  andpo?-os=:a  pass¬ 
age.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Staphylinid®,  akin  to  Tachinus 
but  with  awl-like  palpi. 

tag-lt,  *tac-ite,  a.  [Lat.  tacitus,  from  taceo= 
to  be  silent ;  Fr.  tacite.)  Implied,  but  not  directly 
expressed  in  words. 

“  This  relies  also  upon  a  tacit  or  implicit  permission  of 
law.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Rules  of  Conscience,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

tacit-relocation,  s.  [Relocation,  1[.] 
tag'-It-ly,  *tac-ite-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tacit;  - ly .] 
In  a  tacit  manner ;  silently ;  by  implication,  but 
not  directly  in  words. 

“In those  things  in  which  they  have  agreed  taoitely,  or 
expressly,  they  have  no  obligation.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Rules  of 
Conscience,  bk.  ii  ,  ch.  i. 

tag  -I-turn,  a.  [Fr.  taciturne,  from  Lat.  taci- 
turnus,  from  tacitus  =  tacit  (q.  v.) .]  Habitually 
silent ;  not  apt  to  speak. 

“  Godolphin,  cautious,  taciturn,  did  his  best  to  preserve 
neutrality.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

tag-I-tur-nl-ty,  *tac-i-tur-ni-tie,  subst.  [Fr. 
taciturnity,  from  Lat.  taciturnitatem,  accus.  of  tad- 
turnitas,  from  taciturnus=  taciturn  (q.  v.).]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  taciturn ;  habitual  silence 
or  reserve  in  speaking. 

“A  class  of  people  not  distinguished  by  taciturnity  or 
discretion.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

tag  -I-turn-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  taciturn;  -ly.)  In  a 
taciturn  manner ;  silently, 
tack,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Tack(1),s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  fasten,  to  attach. 

“This  shete  was  tacked  about  his  bodye.” — Fabyan: 
Chronycle  (an.  1389). 

2.  To  attach,  secure,  or  join  together  in  a  slight 
or  hasty  manner,  as  by  tacks  or  stitches. 

“Tack  a  tiny  bit  of  an  old  glove  in.” — Queen,  Sept.  26, 
1885. 

3.  To  join  together ;  to  bring  together. 

“  I  had  a  kindness  for  them,  which  was  right; 

But  then  I  stopped  not  till  I  tacked  to  that 
A  trust  in  them.”  Browning :  Paracelsus,  iv. 

4.  To  add  as  a  supplement  to,  as  to  a  bill  in  its 
progress  through  parliament ;  to  append.  (Gene¬ 
rally  with  on.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

Naut. :  To  change  the  course  of  a  ship  by  shifting 
the  tacks  and  position  of  the  sails  from  one  side  to 
the  other ;  to  alter  the  course  of  a  ship  through  the 
shifting  of  the  tacks  and  sails.  Tacking  is  an 
operation  by  which,  when  a  ship  is  proceeding  in  a 
course  making  any  acute  angle  with  the  direction 
of  the  wind  on  one  of  her  bows,  her  head  is  turned 
toward  the  wind,  so  that  she  may  sail  in  a  course 
making  nearly  the  same  angle  on  the  other  bow. 
This  is  effected  by  means  of  the  rudder  and  sails. 

“We  saw  land  ahead,  upon  which  we  tacked  and  stood 
off.” — Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  ii.,  ch  vii. 


Mil,  b6y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  ffem;  thin,  this;  sin,  ag;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  —  L 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  del. 
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tack  (1),  *t>ak,  *takke,  s.  [Ir.  taca=a  peg,  pin, 
nail ;  Gael.  tacaid=  a  tack,  a  peg,  a  stab.  From  the 
same  root  as  attack,  stake,  and  take ,*  cf.  Dut.  takl 
Dan.  takke— a  prong,  a  jag,  &c.] 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  small,  flat-headed,  sharp-pointed  nail.  Tacks 
are  known  as  carpet,  leathered,  gimp,  brush, 
broom,  felting.  Their  size  is  designated  by  the 
Weight  of  1,000,  as  3-ounce,  6-ounce,  8-ounce,  &c. 

H  Name  and  number  to  the  pound  of  tacks : 


Tacks. 

Name. 

Length 
in  inches. 

Number 
per  lb. 

Tacks. 

Name. 

Length 

in  inches. 

Number 

per  lb. 

1 

oz . 

i 

16,000 

10  oz . 

14 

1,000 

IVo  “  .... 

10,666 

12  “  .... 

l 

1,333 

2 

u 

1 

8,000 

14  “  .... 

11 

1,143 

2V4  “.... 

tV 

6,400 

16  “  .... 

l 

1,600 

3 

44 

g 

5,333 

18  “  .... 

11 

888 

4 

“ 

4,000 

20  “  .... 

1 

800 

6 

44 

2,666 

22  “  .... 

r?g 

727 

8 

“  .  .  .  . 

§ 

2,000 

24  “  .... 

n 

666 

2.  A  drawing-pin  (q.  v.). 

*3.  A  hook  or  clasp. 

4.  A  stitch  or  similar  slight  fastening  connecting 
two  pieces. 

*5.  That  which  is  attached  or  tacked  on  ;  a  supple¬ 
ment,  an  addition,  a  rider. 

“Some  tacks  had  been  made  to  money-bills  in  King 
Charles’  time.”— Burnet:  Hist.  Own  Time  (an.  1705). 

6.  Confidence  in;  dependence  upon;  reliance. 

( Prov .  Eng.) 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Nautical: 

(1)  The  lower  forward  corner  of  a  fore-and-aft 

Bail. 

(2)  The  lower,  weather  corner  of  a  course,  or 
lower  square-sail. 

(3)  The  rope  by  which  the  forward  lower  corner 
of  a  course  or  stay-sail  is  drawn  forward  and  con¬ 
fined. 

(4)  A  rope  by  which  the  lower  corner  of  a  stud¬ 
ding-sail  is  drawn  outward  and  held  to  the  boom. 

“Port  hard,  port  !  the  wind  grows  scant,  bring  the  tack 
aboard.” — Dryden:  Tempest,  i. 

(5)  Hence,  the  course  of  a  ship  in  regard  to  the 
position  of  her  sails  ;  as,  the  starboard  tack  or  port 
tack;  the  former  when  she  is  close-hauled  with  the 
wind  on  her  starboard,  the  latter  when  close-hauled 
with  the  wind  on  her  port  side. 

“When  they  change  tacks  they  throw  the  vessel  up  in 
the  wind,  ease  off  the  sheet,  and  bring  the  heel  or  tack- 
end  of  the  yard  to  the  other  end  of  the  boat,  and  the  sheet 
in  like  manner.” — Cook:  Second  Voyage ,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Farming :  The  term  used  in  someparts  of  Eng¬ 
land  for  the  placing  out  of  cattle  to  feed  on  the 
pasture  of  another  farmer  at  a  price  agreed  upon ; 
the  hire  of  pasture  for  feeding  purposes.  This 
meaning  is  closely  allied  with  take,  v.  (q.  v.) 

3.  Scots  Laio:  The  name  given  to  an  instrument 
or  deed  of  contract  by  which  the  use  of  a  thing  is 
conditional,  or  let  for  hire  ;  the  name  is  sometimes 
applied  to  a  lease. 

IT  (1)  Hard-tack:  [Hard-tack.] 

(2)  Tack  of  a  flag:  A  line  spliced  into  the  eye  at 
the  bottom  of  the  tabling,  for  securing  the  flag  to 
the  halyards, 
tack-block,  s. 

Naut. :  A  block  for  the  tack  of  a  sail.  The  stud¬ 
ding-sail  tack-blocks  are  at  the  ends  of  the  booms. 

tack-claw,  s.  A  split  tool  for  drawing  tacks. 

tack-driver,  s. 

1.  A  tack-hammer  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  tool  with  a  contrivance  for  automatically 
presenting  the  tacks  in  succession,  and  driving 
them  into  place. 

tack-hammer,  s.  A  small  hammer  used  for  driv¬ 
ing  and  extracting  tacks.  The  peen  usually  has 
either  a  thin  edge,  which  may  be  inserted  beneath 
the  head  of  the  tack,  or  is  divided,  to  form  a  claw. 

tack-tackle,  s. 

Naut. :  A  small  tackle  for  pulling  down  the  tacks 
of  the  principal  sails. 

tacks-pins,  s.  pi. 

Naut. :  Pins  inserted  in  holes  in  various  parts  of 
a  ship  for  belaying  running  gear  to  ;  belaying-pins. 

*tack(2),s.  [Tache  (3),  s.]  Stain,  taint. 

“  You  do  not  the  thing  that  you  would;  that  is  perhaps 
perfectly,  purely  without  some  tack  or  stain.” — Hammond: 
Works,  iv.  512. 

*tack  (3) ,  s.  [Lat.  tactus.~\  Touch,  feeling,  flavor, 
taste. 

“  Cheese  which  our  fat  soil  to  every  quarter  sends, 
Whose  tack  the  hungry  clown  and  plowman  so 
commends.” — Drayton:  Polyolcion,  s.  19. 


tack  (4),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  shelf  on  which 
cheese  is  dried.  {Prov.  Eng.) 

tack’-er,  s.  [Eng.  tack,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  tacks 
or  makes  additions. 

“The  noise  has  been  so  long  against  the  tackers,  that 
most  of  them  thought  their  safest  way  was  to  deny  it  in 
their  several  countries.” — Account  of  the  Tack  to  a  Bill  in 
Parliament,  p.  1. 

tack'-et,  s.  [Adimin.  from  tack  (1),  s.]  A  short 
nail  with  a  large  prominent  head,  worn  in  the  soles 
of  strong  shoes ;  a  clout-nail,  a  hob-nail.  {Scotch.) 
tack'-Ing,  s.  [Tack,  u.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang  :  Securing  by  tacks  temporarily  ;  as 
the  pieces  of  a  saddle  or  boot  to  the  tree  or  last,  to 
hold  them  in  position  for  sewing. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Laic :  A  union  of  securities  given  at  different 
times,  all  of  which  must  bo  redeemed  before  an 
intermediate  purchaser  can  interpose  his  claim. 

2.  Metal-work..  Uniting  metallic  pieces  by  drops 
of  solder,  to  hold  them  in  place  until  the  solder  is 
regularly  applied  to  the  joint. 

3.  Naut.:  Directing  a  vessel  on  to  another  tack 
when  beating  against  the  wind,  so  that  the  wind 
comes  on  the  other  bow. 

tac  -kle,  *tak-el,  *tak-il,  s.  [Sw.  tackel— the 
tackle  of  a  ship;  tackla=-  to  rig;  Dan.  takkel — 
tackle;  takle— to  rig ;  Dut.  takel= a  pulley,  tackle; 
takelen= to  rig;  Wei.  tael— an  instrument,  tool, 
tackle.  Tackle  is  that  which  takes  or  grasps,  hold¬ 
ing  the  masts,  &c.,  firmly  in  tbeir  places,  from  Icel. 
taka;  O.  Sw.  taka;  Sw.  taga— to  take,  to  seize,  to 
grasp,  to  hold.  ( Skeat .)] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  An  apparatus,  or  that  part  of  an  apparatus,  by 
which  an  object  is  grasped,  moved,  or  operated  ;  as, 
gun-tackle,  ground-tackle,  fishing-tackle,  plow- 
tackle,  hoisting-tackle,  reef-tackle,  luff-tackle, 
&c. ;  espec.,  one  or  more  pulleys  or  blocks  rove  with 
a  single  rope  or  fall,  used  for  raising  or  lowering 
heavy  weights  and  the  like. 

*2.  Instruments  of  action ;  weapons. 

“  A  shefe  of  peacock  arwes  bright  and  kene 
Tinder  his  belt  he  bare  ful  thriftily. 

Wei  coude  he  dressehis  takel  yemanly.” 

Chaucer.  C.  T.,  Prol.  104. 

*3.  An  arrow. 

II.  Naut. .  All  the  ropes  of  a  ship,  and  the  other 
furniture  of  the  masts.  A  simple  tackle  consists  of 
one  or  more  blocks  rove  with  a  single  rope.  When 
two  blocks  are  employed,  one  is  the  standing-block 
and  the  other  the  running-block.  The  rope  is  termed 
the  fall,  and  runs  over  the  sheaves.  The  fast  end  of 
the  fall  is  the  standing  end,  the  other  the  running 
or  hauling  end.  [Fleet,  v.,  B.  II.  2. ;  Overhaul, 
IT  2.] 

“If  a  wight,  who  hated  trade, 

The  sails  and  tackle  for  a  vessel  bought. 

Madman  or  fool  he  might  be  justly  thought.” 

Francis;  Horace;  Satires,  ii.  3. 
tackle-block,  s.  A  pulley  over  which  a  rope  runs. 
It  usually  consists  of  a  sheave  or  sheaves  in  a  shell, 
tackle-board,  s. 

Rope-making :  A  frame  at  the  head  of  a  rope-walk, 
containing  the  whirls  to  which  yarns  are  attached 
to  be  twisted  into  strands. 

tackle -fall,  s.  The  rope  which  is  rove  through  a 
block. 

tackle -hook,  s.  The  hook  by  which  a  tackle  is 
connected  to  an  object  to  be  hoisted. 

tackle-post,  s.  A  post  with  whirls  in  a  ropewalk, 
to  twist  the  three  strands  which  are  laid  up  into  a 
cord  or  rope 

tac'-kle,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Tackle,  s.J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Literally: 

*1.  To  supply  or  furnish  with  tackle. 

“  My  ships  ride  in  thebay 
Ready  to  disembogue,  tackled ,  and  manned 
Even  to  my  wishes.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Knight  of  Malta,  i.  3. 

2.  To  operate,  move,  lift,  fasten,  or  the  like,  by 
means  of  tackle. 

II.  Fig. :  To  set  vigorously  upon  ;  to  take  in  hand 
earnestly  ;  to  set  vigorously  to  work  upon ;  to  deal 
with,  to  engage  in,  to  attack. 

“A  paid  collector  would  be  infinitely  more  successful 
than  any  number  of  printed  appeals  signed  by  gentlemen 
who  could  not  tackle  people  personally.”— Field,  April  4, 
1885. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  go  vigorously  to  work  ;  to  make  a 
bold,  attack  ;  to  set  to  earnestly.  (Followed  by  to.) 

tac'-kled  (kled  as  k?ld),  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Tac¬ 
kle,  u.] 

*tackled-stair,  s.  A  rope-ladder. 

“  Bring  thee  cords  made  like  a  tackled  stair.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and,  Juliet,  ii.  4. 


tac  -kler,  s.  [Eng.  tackl{e) ;  - er .] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  tackles. 

2.  Mining  •  A  small  chain  having  a  hook  at  one 
end  and  a  ring  at  the  other  ;  four  are  made  fast  to 
the  skip  in  order  to  hoist  it  up  the  shaft. 

tac-kllhg,  s.  [Eng.  tackl{e) ;  - ing .] 

1.  Furniture  of  masts  and  yards  of  a  ship,  as 
cordage,  sails,  &c. ;  tackle. 

“  Our  shrouds  were  torn  to  pieces,  our  tacklings  rent  to 
nothing.” — R.  Peake:  Three  to  One  {English  Oamer,  i.  627). 

*2.  Instruments  or  apparatus  of  action. 

“I  will  furnish  him  with  a  rod,  if  you  will  furnish  him 
with  the  rest  of  the  tackling,  and  make  him  a  fisher.” — 
Walton:  Angler. 

3.  Cordage,  straps,  or  other  means  of  attaching 
an  animal  to  a  carriage ;  harness,  or  the  like. 

tacks'-mg,n,  s.  [Eng.  tack,  and  man.'] 

Scots  Law :  One  who  holds  a  tack  or  lease  of  land 
from  another  ;  a  lessee,  a  tenant. 

“The  Chief  must  be  Colonel;  his  uncle  or  his  brother 
must  be  Major;  the  tacksmen,  who  formed  what  may  be 
called  the  peerage  of  the  little  community,  must  be  the 
Captains.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

tack'-y,  a.  [Southern  negro.]  Mean,  of  little 
worth;  despicable. 

Tgt-c6'-nl-g,n,  a.  [From  theTaconic  Hills  in  the 
western  slopeof  the  Green  Mountains  in  the  United 
States,  east  of  the  Hudson  river.] 

Geol. :  A  term  applied  to  a  series  of  crystalline 
rocks,  consisting  of  quartzite  and  schist  with  crys¬ 
talline  magnesian  limestone,  some  serpentine, 
and  extensive  deposits  of  iron  ores.  They  appear 
to  be  the  newest  of  the  Archaean  Rocks  of  North 
America,  and  are  placed  by  Etheridge,  &c.,  as 
homotaxic  with  the  Menevian  beds  (q.  v.). 

tac-sd'-ni-a,  subst.  [From  tacso,  the  Peruvian 
name  of  one  species.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Passifloraceae,  akin  to  Passiflora, 
but  with  a  long  cylindrical  calyx,  having  two 
crowns.  The  fruits  of  Tacsonia  mollissima,  T. 
tripartita,  and  T.  speciosa  are  eaten. 

tact,  s.  [Lat.  facfws=touch,  prop.  pa.  par  of 
tango=to  touch.] 

*1.  Touch,  feeling. 

“  Of  all  creatures  the  sense  of  tact  is  most  exquisite  in 
man.” — Ross.  Microcosmia,  p.  66. 

2.  The  stroke  in  beating  time  in  music. 

3.  Peculiar  skill  or  adroitness  in  doing  or  saying 
exactly  that  which  is  required  by  or  is  suited  to 
the  circumstances ;  nice  perception  or  discern¬ 
ment. 

“  She  had  little  of  that  tact  which  is  the  characteristic 
talent  of  her  sex.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

*tact’-9,-ble,  a.  [Formed  from  tact,  on  analogy 
of  tractable  (q.  v.).]  Capable  of  being  touched,  or 
of  being  felt  by  the  sense  of  touch. 

“They  [women]  being  created 
To  be  both  tractable  and  tactable.” 

Massinger:  Parliament  of  Love,  ii.  1. 
tac  -tic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  taktikos= fit  for  arranging, 
pertaining  to  tactics;  taktos= ordered,  arranged; 
tasso= to  arrange,  to  order  ;  Fr.  tactique .] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  art  of  military  and 
naval  dispositions  for  battle,  evolutions,  &c. ; 
tactical. 

“To  see  in  such  a  clime. 

Where  science  is  new,  men  so  exact 
In  tactic  art.”  Davenant  Madagascar. 

B.  As  subst.:  Tactics  (q.  v.). 

tac  -tIc-9.1,  a.  [English  tactic ;  -oh]  The  same 
as  Tactic  (q.  v.). 
tactical-point,  s. 

Mil.:  Any  point  of  a  field  of  battle  .which  may 
impede  the  advance  of  an  enemy  to  one’s  attack,  or 
may  facilitate  the  advance  of  one’s  army  to  attack 
the  enemy. 

tac'-tlc-iil-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  tactical;  - ly .]  In  a 
tactical  manner  ;  according  to  tactics. 

“We  are  far  from  saying  that  the  resolve  may  not  be  as 
tactically  judicious  as  it  is  controversially  cautious.” — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

tac-tl  -cian,  s.  [Eng .  tactic ; -ian.)  One  who  is 
skilled  in  the  employment  and  maneuvering  of 
troops  ;  an  adriot  or  skilful  manager  or  contriver. 

“As  a  tactician,  he  did  not  rank  high;  of  his  many  cam¬ 
paigns  only  two  were  decidedly  successful.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

tac'-tlcs,  s.  [Gr.  taktika— military  tactics,  prop, 
neuter  pi.  of  taktikos= tactic  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  tactique .] 
1.  The  employment  and  maneuvering  of  troops 
when  in  contact  with,  or  in  presence  of  the  enemy. 
The  general  plan  of  the  campaign  and  its  objective 
are  strategical  considerations ;  the  carrying  out  of 
that  plan  belongs,  to  the  province  of  tactics.  By 
Greater  Tactics  is  implied  the  operations  by  which 
great  battles,  due  to  the  collision  of  the  greater 
armies,  are  fought.  By  Minor  Tactics  are  meant 
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the  smaller  operations  of  war,  such  as  outposts, 
reconnaissance,  action  of  advanced  and  rear 
guards,  and  the  mutual  cooperation  of  the  three 
arms,  Infantry,  Cavalry,  and  Artillery,  to  attain 
victory. 

“Hia  tracts  on  the  administration  of  an  empire,  on  tac¬ 
tics,  and  on  laws,  were  published  some  years  since  at  Ley¬ 
den.” — Goldsmith:  Polite  Learning,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Plan  or  mode  of  procedure. 

“  Their  plan  was,  not  to  reject  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commissioners,  but  to  prevent  those  recommendations 
from  being  discussed;  and  with  this  view  a  system  of  tac¬ 
tics  was  adopted  which  proved  successful.”— Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

*3.  The  art  of  inventing  and  m airing  machines  for 
throwing  darts,  arrows,  stones,  and  other  missile 
weapons. 

tac  -tile.  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tactilis,  from  tactus, 
pa,  par.  of  tango =  to  touch.]  Capable  of  being 
touched  or  of  being  perceived  by  the  sense  of 
touch. 

“At  this  proud  yielding  word 
She  on  the  scene  her  tactile  sweets  presented.” 

Beaumont:  Psyche. 

tactile-corpuscle,  s. 

Anat.  {pi.) :  One  of  the  three  kinds  of  sensory 
terminal  organs.  They  were  discovered  by  R.  Wag¬ 
ner  and  Meissner.  They  are  mostly  of  oval  form, 
nearly  one  three-hundreth  of  an  inch  long,  by  one 
eight-hundredth  thick.  They  have  a  core  of  soft 
homogeneous  substance  within,  and  a  capsule  of 
connective  tissue  with  oblong.  transverse  nuclei, 
like  miniature  fir  cones,  outside.  They  exist  in 
certain  papillae  in  the  skin  of  the  hand  and  foot, 
on  the  fore-arm,  and  the  nipple.  Called  also  Touch 
bodies. 

tactile-papillae,  s.pl. 

Anat.:  Papillae  bearing  the  tactile  corpuscles 
(q.  v.). 

tactile-sensibility,  e. 

Physiol. :  Sensibility  of  touch  existing  in  different 
degrees  in  different  parts  of  the  skin, 
tac-tll  -l-tf ,  s.  [Eng-  tactil(e) ;  - ity .] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tactile  or  per¬ 
ceptible  by  the  touch. 

2.  Touchiness. 

“You  have  a  little  infirmity — tact  ility  or  touchiness.”— 
8.  Smith:  Letters,  1831. 

tact-in-var  -lant-subst.  [Eng.  tact,  and  invar¬ 
iant.) 

Alg.:  The  invariant  which,  equated  to  zero,  ex¬ 
presses  the  condition  that  two  quantic  curves  or 
surfaces  touch  each  other. 

tac'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  tactia ,  from  tactus,  pa.  par.  of 
tango— to  touch.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  or  state  of  touching; 
touch. 

“We  neither  seeing  vision,  nor  feeling  taction,  nor 
hearing  audition,  much  less,  hearing  sight,  or  seeing 
taste,  or  the  like.” — Cudworth:  Intel.  System,  p.  636. 

2.  Geom. :  The  same  as  Tangency  or  Touching. 
tact  -less,  a.  [English  tact ;  -less.]  Destitute  of 
tact. 

tac'-td-al,  a.  [Lat.  tactus=  touch.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  sense  or  organs  of  touch  ;  consisting 
in  or  derived  from  touch. 

“Whether  visual  or  tactual,  every  perception  of  the 
space-attributes  of  body  is  decomposable  into  perceptions 
of  relative  position.” — Herbert  Spencer:  Principles  of 
Psychology,  §62. 

tac-fia,  s.  [Native  name  (?).] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Cicadid®..  The  species  are 
of  large  size,  and  common  in  tropical  regions.  The 
female  of  Tacua  speciosa  is  more  than  three  inches 

long. 

tad,  s.  [Etym.  unknown ;  probably  from  toad .] 
A  humorous  designation  for  a  person ;  as,  a  little 
tad= a  little  boy  or  girl ;  an  old  tad=a  gray-beard, 
tade,  s.  [Toad.]  (Scotch.) 
tg.-dor  -na,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Auatid®,  with  seven  species, 
from  the  Paleearctic  and  Australian  regions.  Beak 
about  as  long  as  the  head,  under  mandible  much 
narrower  than  upper,  nail  decurved,  forming  a 
hook,  mandibles  with  transverse  lamell® ;  nasal 
groove  near  base  of  beak;  nostrils,  oval,  lateral, 
pervious;  legs  moderate,  tibia  naked  for  a  little 
above  the  tarsal  joint ;  toes  three  in  front  entirely 
webbed,  one  behind  free ;  wings  of  moderate  length. 
The  sexes  are  nearly  alike  in  plumage. 

tad  -pole,  s.  [Eng.  toad,  and  poZZ=kead,  i.  e., 
the  toad  that  seems  all  head.] 

Biol.:  The  larva  of  the  Anurous  Amphibia,  some¬ 
times  so  far  extended  as  to  include  larv®  of  the 
Urodela,  which  undergo  a  much  less  complete 
metamorphosis.  At  first  the  young  have  no  res¬ 
piratory  organs  or  limbs,  but  possess  a  tail,  which 


is  a  powerful  swimming  organ.  Branchial  clefts 
soon  develop,  followed  by  ciliated  external  bran¬ 
chial  plumes.  Thetwopairsoflimbsappearnearly 
simultaneously  as  small  buds,  the  hinder  pair  at 
the  junction  of  the  tail  and  body,  and  the  anterior 
pair  concealed  beneath  the  opercular  membrane. 
The  former  are  developed  first,  and  when  the  gills 
are  absorbed  the  latter  appear ;  the  tail  then 
atrophies,  and  is  completely  absorbed,  and  the 
herbivorous  gill-breathing  tadpole  becomes  a  lung¬ 
breathing  carnivorous  frog, 
tadpole-fish,  s.  [Tadpole-hake.] 
tadpole-hake,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Raniceps  trifurcatus,  from  the  coasts  of 
northern  Europe.  It  is  a  small  fish,  about  twelve 
inches  long,  and  of  a  darkish-brown  color,  some¬ 
what  rare,  but  occasionally  taken  on  the  Scottish 
coast,  andround  Devon  and  Cornwall.  Theheadis 
disproportionately  large  and  broad,  a  circumstance 
which  has  given  rise  to  its  popular  name.  Called 
also  the  Trifurcated  Hake,  Tommy  Noddy,  and  the 
Lesser  Fork-head. 

*tad-p61e-dom,  s.  [Eng.  tadpole;  -dom.]  The 
tadpole  state. 

“The  little  beggars,  an  inch  long,  fresh  from  water 
and  tadpoledom.” — C.  Kingsley,  in  Life,  ii.  157. 
tae,  s.  [Toe.]  A  toe.  (Scotch.) 

“Tak  care  o’  your  taes  wi’  that  stane!” — Scott:  Anti¬ 
quary,  ch.  xxv. 

tae,  a.  [Sc.  ae=one,  with  the  t  of  the  demonst. 
that=that  one.]  One,  as  the  tae  half  and  the  tither 
=  the  one  half  and  the  other.  (Scotch.) 

“There’s  twa  o’  them  faulded  unco  square  and  sealed  at 
the  tae  side.” — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xv. 

tae,  prep.  [To.]  (Scotch.) 
taed,  taid,  s.  [Toad.]  (Scotch.) 
tse -dl-um,  s.  [Lat.]  Weariness,  irksomeness, 
tedium. 

tsedium  vitae,  phr.  [Latin=weariness  of  life.] 
Ennui ;  a  mental  disorder. 

tael,  s.  [Chin.]  A  Chinese  coin  worth  about 
$1.40  U.  S.  currency ;  also  a  weight  of  114  oz. 
ta’en,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Taken.]  (Scotch.) 
tse'-nl-a,  te -nl-a,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  tainia -a 
band,  a  ribbon ;  teind= to  stretehj 

1.  Arch.:  The  band  or 
fillet  surmounting  the 
Doric  epistylium. 

2.  Surg.:  A  ligature;  a 
long  and  narrow  ribbon. 

3.  Zobl.:  Tapeworm  ; 
the  typical  genus  of  Tee- 
niada  (q.  v.),  consisting  of 
internal  parasitic  worms, 
having  an  elongated,  com- 

ressed,  jointed  body.  The 
ead  is  in  general  broader 
than  the  neck,  with  four 
suctorial  depressions,  and 
generally  also  a  median 
retractile  rostellum,  .  fre¬ 
quently  armed, especially 
when  young,  with  one  or 
recurved  hooks.  The  genital  organs  at  the  margins 
of  the  joints,  either  on  one  side  only  or  on  both 
margins,  and  on  alternate  joints.  The  species, 
which  are  very  numerous,  Rudolp hi  admitting  146 
and  Dujardin  135,  are  most  common  in  birds,  next 
in  mammalia,  then  in  fishes,  and  lastly  in  reptiles. 
( Griffith  &  Henfrey .)  Taenia  solium  is  the  Tapeworm 
(q.  v.). 

taenia  hippocampi,  s. 

Anat. :  A  narrow  white  band  prolonged  from  the 
fornix  of  the  hippocampus  major  in  the  cerebrum. 
Called  also  corpus  fimbriatunu 

taenia  semicircularis,  s. 

Anat.:  A  narrow  flat  band  between  the  optic 
thalamus  and  the  corpus  striatum  in  the  cerebrum. 

tae-nl '-9,-da,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  taenia 
=a  tapeworm.] 

Zobl.:  Cestoid  worms  ;  anorderof  Plathelmintha 
or  Scolecida,  containing  the  Tapeworms  and  Blad¬ 
der-worms.  Internal  parasites,  hermaphrodite  when 
mature.  The  body  is  elongated,  and  consists  of  a 
head,  with  many  flattened  articulations.  The  small 
narrow  head  or  scolex  contains  nearly  all  the  organs 
of  the  body,  and  is  essentially  the  animal,  the  articu¬ 
lations,  called  metameres  or  proglottides,  being 
generative  segments  thrown  off  by  the  head  in  the 
manner  called  budding  or  “  gemmation.”  Each  re¬ 
productive  joint  contains  both  male  and  female 
organs.  The  joints  nearest  the  head  are  the  newest, 
those  farthest  from  it  are  the  most  mature.  The 
anterior  end  of  the  body,  or  forepart  of  the  scolex, 
is  provided  with  suckers,  hooks,  or  foliaceous  ap¬ 
pendages,  or  with  all  three  combined.  There  is  no 
mouth  or  alimentary  canal,  so  that  it  must  derive 
materials  for  its  nourishment  only  by  absorption 
through  the  skin.  The  nervous  system  seems  to 
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consist  of  two  small  ganglia,  sending  filaments 
backward.  There  is  a  water-vascular  system  (q.  v.). 
The  whole  animal  is  called  a  Strobilus.  After  a 
time  some  o.:  the  metameres  break  off,  the  worm 
still  continuing  to  grow.  They  continue  to  live  till 
the  ova  are  expelled.  The  numerous  eggs  which 
they  contain  ultimately  rupture  the  tissue  and 
escape  after  being  voided  with  the  evacuations  of 
the  person  or  animal  in  whose  intestinal  canal  they 
were.  The  eggs  are  swallowed  in  water,  or  with 
grass  and  other  herbs,  and  obtain  a  nidus  for  de¬ 
velopment  in  a  newindividual.  The  larv®  areoval, 
and  have  three  pairs  of  hooks  arranged  in  bilateral 
symmetry.  Besides  the  cestoid  sexual  forms,  there 
are  cystic  asexual  conditions  of  many  Teeniada. 

tse-nl-^-no  -tus,  s.  [Greek  tainia=&  band,  and 
notos=  the  back.] 

Ichthyol.:  A  genus  of  Scorpaenidw  (q.v.),  having 
the  dorsal  continuous  with  the  caudal  fin. 

tae  nI-I-for-me§,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  tainia=  a  ribbon, 
and  Lat. /or ma= form.] 

Ichthyol.:  A  division  of  Acanthopterygii  (q.v.), 
with  a  single  family,  Trachypterid®  (q.  v.). 

tae  -ni-ln,  s.  [Gr.  tainia=a  tapeworm  ;  suff.  -in.] 

Chemistry :  A  name  applied  to  kosine,  from  the 
anthelmintic  properties  of  the  plant  from  which  it 
is  obtained. 

tae-nl  d-cam'-pa,  s.  [Gr.  tainia=a  tapeworm, 
and  kampe — a  caterpillar.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Ortnosid®.  Antenn®  ciliated 
or  pectinated  iu  the  male ;  abdomen  smooth,  a  little 
depressed ;  fore- wings  entire,  thick,  powdery ;  wings 
in  repose  forming  a  very  sloping  roof.  Tceniocampa 
gothica  is  the  Hebrew  character  moth.  [ Hebrew 
character  (2).] 

tae -nl  did,  adj.  [T^enioides.]  Shaped  like  a 
tapeworm ;  ribbon-like. 


Itae-ni-di'-de-I,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin,  from  Greek 
tainia—  a  ribbon,  and  eidos=form.] 

Ichthyol. :  In  Mtiller’s  classification,  a  family  of 
Acanthopterygii,  corresponding  to  the  modern  T»- 
niiformes  (q.  v.). 

*tae-ni-di'-de§,  s.  pi.  [Greek  tainioeides=]ike  a 
band,  narrow,  thin;  tainia— a  ribbon,  and  eidos— 
form.] 

Z06I.:  The  T®niada  (q.  v.).  (Cuvier.) 

tae-nl-op  -ter-Is,  s.  [Gr.  tainia— a  ribbon,  and 
pteris—  a  fern.] 

1.  Bot. :  An  exotic  genus  of  Twnitide®  (q.  v.). 

2.  Palceobot. :  A  genus  of  ferns  with  broad,  ribbon¬ 
like  fronds,  simple  or  pinnate,  secondary  nerves 
running  at  right  angles  from  the  primary  ;  fructifi¬ 
cation  linear,  the  approximately  parallel  lines 
placed  at  the  margin  of  the  secondary  veins.  Seven 
species — one  doubtful. 

tae'-nite,  s.  [Gr.  tainia=a  band;  suff.  -ite;  Ger. 
bandeisen .] 

Min.  :  A  name  given  to  an  alloy  of  iron  and  nickel 
found  in  certain  meteoric  irons,  having  the  prob¬ 
able  formula,  Fe.(Ni3. 

tse-nl-tld  -e-ae,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  toenit(is) ;  Lat, 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - idece .] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Polypodiaceous  Ferns,  hav¬ 
ing  no  indusium. 

tae-nl  -tls,  s.  [T^nia.] 

Botany:  The  typical  genus  of  Twnitide®  (q.v.). 
Sori  submarginal  in  the  middle  of  the  disk  of  the 
leaf,  linear,  elongate,  and  continuous  ;  veins  anas¬ 
tomosing  more  or  less  regularly  into  meshes. 

tse-nLur'-g,,  s.  [Gr.  tainia=a  band,  and  oura= 
a  tail.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Trygonid®  (q.  v.),  closely 
allied  to  the  type-genus.  [Trygon.]  There  are  six 
genera,  from  the  East  Indian  seas  and  the  fresh 
waters  of  tropical  America. 

ta. -e-ping,  s.  [See  def.] 

History  :  A  member  of  a  Chinese  sect  founded  by 
Hung-sew-tseuen,  a  man  of  humble  birth,  who  had 
renounced  idolatry.  He  pretended  to  have  visions, 
and  to  have  received  a  divine  command  to  root  out 
the  Tartars  and  establish  a  new  kingdom  of  Tai~ 
ping,  or  Universal  Peace.  In  1840  he  gathered  to¬ 
gether  a  number  of  followers,  assumed  the  name 
of  Heavenly  Prince,  and  declared  himself  to  be 
equal  with  Christ  in  power  on  the  earth.  In  1850 
his  followers  rose  against  the  government,  and 
succeeded  in  taking  Nankin,  but  they  were  repulsed 
at  Shanghai,  in  1860,  by  the  English  and  French, 
and  though  they  afterward  rebelled  many  times, 
were  finally  suppressed  by  General  Gordon.  Their 
religion  was  a  mixture  of  idolatry  and  Christianity ; 
polygamy  was  allowed:  and  while  they  adopted 
baptism,  they  rejected  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

ta-fe',  s.  [Native  name.]  A  fermented  liquor 
prepared  from  rice  in  Java. 

taf-fe-ta,  taf-fe-t^.nS.f'-fa-ta,  *taf-fa-t?,  s. 

[Fr.  taffetas,  from  Ital.  taffeta,  from  Pers.  tdftah— 
twisted,  woven,  taffeta  ;  tdftdn-  to  twist,  to  curl,  to 


b<511,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  —  f. 

>clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  =bel,  d&L 
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■pin.]  A  term  originally  applied  to  plain  woven 
silks ;  in  more  recent  times  signifying  a  light  thin 
silk  stuff  with  a  considerable  luster  or  gloss. 

"There  are  taffaties  of  all  colors,  some  plain,  others 
striped  with  gold,  silver,  &c.,  others  chequered,  others 
flowered,  others  in  the  Chinese  point,  others  the  Hun¬ 
garian;  with  various  others,  to  which  the  mode  or  the 
caprice  of  the  workmen  give  such  whimsical  names,  that 
it  would  be  as  difficult  as  it  is  useless  to  rehearse  them; 
besides  that,  they  seldom  hold  beyond  the  year-wherein 
they  first  rose.  The  old  names  of  taffaties,  and  which  still 
subsist,  are  Taffeties  of  Lyons,  of  Spain,  of  England,  of 
Florence,  of  Avignon,  Ac.  The  chief  consumption  of 
taffeties  is  in  summer  dresses  for  women,  and  linings,  in 
scarves,  coifs,  window-curtains,  Ac.” — Chambers:  Cyclo¬ 
paedia  (1741). 


"■taffeta-phrases,  s.  pi.  Soft  phrases,  opposed 
to  blunt,  plain  speech.  ( Shakesp .:  Love's  Labor's 
Lost,  v.  2.) 


taf-frg.il,  *taf'-fer-el,  *taf-fer-gl,  s.  [Dut. 
tafereel= a  panel,  a  picture;  a  dimin.  from  tafel—a 
table  (q.  vd.] 

Naut. :  Origi¬ 
nally  the  upper 
flat  part  of  a 
ship’s  stern,  so 
called  because 
frequently  orna- 
mented  with 
carving  or  pic- 
tures;  now  a 
transverse  rail 
which  consti¬ 
tutes  the  upper¬ 
most  member  of 
a  ship’s  stern. 

“It  ...  would 
doubtless  have 
risen  as  high  as  m 

the  tafferel,  had  it  laiirau. 

not  been  for  the  A.  Stern  part  of  hull  of  third-rate 
Stroke  which  stove  English  ship  of  war  ( 1741) ;  1,  1,  Taf- 

the  boat  all  to  frail;  2,  2,  2,  Poop-lanterns;  3,  Gal- 

pieces.”  —  Anson:  lery.  B.  Stern  of  American  new 

Voyages,  bk.  iii.,  mastless  steamship  Meteor  (1887);  1, 

ch.  ii.  Traffrail. 


taf'-fjf  (11,  s.  [Welsh  pronunciation  of  Davy= 
David.]  A  Welshman, 
taf  -ff  (2),  s.  [Toffy.] 


ta-fi-g,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Malay  t&f-ia.]  A  variety 
of  rum  distilled  from  molasses. 

taf-I-let,  s.  [See  def.]  The  trade  name  for 
dates  of  a  superior  quality,  imported  from  Tafilelt, 
a  principality  of  Morocco. 
tag(l),s.  [Teg.] 


tag  (2),  *tagg,  *tagge,  s.  [Sw.  tagg=a  prickle, 
a  point,  a  tooth  ;  Low  Ger.  takk=  a  point,  a  tooth. 
Prob.  connected  with  tack  (1)  s.] 

1.  Something  hanging  loosely  attached  or  affixed 
to  another;  any  small  appendage,  as  to  an  article 
of  dress ;  a  strip  having  means  of  attachment  to  a 
parcel  or  package,  and  on  which  an  address  may 
be  written,  stamped  or  printed. 


“My  carnation  point  with  silver  tags,  boys.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Prophetess,  v.  3. 

2.  A  metallic  binding  on  the  end  of  a  boot-lace  or 
the  like,  to  stiffen  and  prevent  it  from  raveling. 

3.  The  tail  of  an  animal ;  specifically,  the  white 
part  of  a  dog  fox’s  tail. 

“The  fox  meanwhile  exhibiting  every  reluctance  to 
take  the  open,  next  gets  the  credit  of  being  a  vixen  ;  but 
his  snowy  tag  has  only  to  be  seen  to  dispel  that  notion.”— 
Field,  Feb.  27,  1886. 

4.  Anything  tacked  on  to  the  end  of  another; 
Specifically,  the  finish  of  a  farce. 

“  I  heard  him  say  it  was  no  use  his  writing  a  tag,  for 
Mr.  Wright  always  spoke  his  own.” — J.  M.  Morton.  A 
Most  Unwarrantable  Intrusion. 

*5.  Anything  paltry  or  mean ;  tag-rag. 

.  “Will  you  go  hence 

Before  the  tag  return?” 

Shakesp..  Coriolanus,  iii.  L 

6.  The  same  as  Tig  (q.  v.). 

tag-belt,  s.  The  same  as  Tag-sobe  (q.  v.). 
tag-lock,  subst.  An  entangled  lock  ;  an  elf-lock 
(q.  v.). 

“His  food  the  bread  of  sorrow,  his  clothes  the  skinnies 
of  his  worn-out  cattell,  and  tag-locks  of  his  travell.” — 
Lenton’s  Leasure. 

tag-rag,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  A  term  applied  to  the  lowest  class 
of  people;  the  rabble.  (Often  amplified  into  tag- 
rag-and-bob-tail.)  [Rag-tag.] 

*B.  As  adj. .  Belonging  to  the  lowest  class. 

“The  tag-rag  people  did  not  clap  him.”—  Shakesp.: 
Julius  Ccesar,  i.  2. 

tag-SOre,  s.  A  disease  in  sheep,  in  which  the  tail 
becomes  excoriated,  and  adheres  to  the  wool  in 
consequence  of  diarrhoea. 


tag-tall,  s. 

1.  A  worm,  having  its  tail  of  a  different  color  from 
the  body. 

“There  are  other  worms;  as  the  marsh  and  tag-tail.” — 
Walton. 

2.  A  parasite,  a  hanger-on,  a  sycophant,  a  toady. 

tag,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Tag  (2),  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  fit  with  a  tag  or  point ;  as,  to  tag  lace. 

2.  To  fit  one  thing  to  another;  to  tack  on;  to 
append ;  to  add  or  join  on  at  the  end. 

“So  that  really  verse  in  those  days  was  but  downright 
prose,  tagged  with  rhymes.” — Waller:  Poems.  (Pref.) 

*3.  To  wind  up ;  to  conclude. 

"Your  tongue  with  constant  flatt’ries  feed  my  ear, 
And  tag  each  sentence  with,  My  life!  my  dear!” 

Pope:  Wife  of  Bath,  109. 

4.  To  join,  to  fasten,  to  attach. 

“ Tagging  one  hypothesis  to  another.” — Bolingbroke. 
Fragments  of  Essays,  §  42. 

5.  To  tip  or  touch,  as  in  the  game  of  tag  or  tig. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  follow  closely,  or  as  an  append¬ 
age.  (Generally  with  after.) 

tg-get-e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tageties) ;  Latin 
fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ece.] 

Botany:  A  sub-tribe  of  Senecionideee.  American 
herbs,  for  the  most  part  annual,  with  pellucid 
glands,  many-flowered  heads,  the  florets  of  the  ray 
ligulate,  feminine ;  pappus  awned,  hairy. 

tag  -e-te§,  s.  [Named  after  Tages,  an  Etrurian 
divinity,  the  grandson  of  Jupiter,  said  to  have 
sprung  from  the  earth  in  the  form  of  a  boy,  and  to 
have  taught  the  Etrurians  the  art  of  ploughing.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Tageteae.  Involucre 
simple,  of  five  bracts,  united  into  a  tube,  florets  of 
the  ray  persistent,  pappus  of  five  erect  bristles. 
Natives  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Chili.  About  seven¬ 
teen  species  are  cultivated  in  gardens.  Tagetes 
patula  is  the  French  Marigold,  a  native  not  of 
France,  but  of  Mexico.  It  is  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  high,  has  yellow,  radiate,  composite,  strongly- 
scented  flowers,  which  are  in  perfection  in  August. 
It  is  naturalized  in  Persia,  India,  and  China, grow¬ 
ing  on  the  borders  of  rice  fields,  &c.,  at  a  distance 
from  gardens.  Many  varieties  are  cultivated  ;  some 
have  double  flowers,  variegated  with  gold  and 
orange-brown.  T.  erecta  is  the  African  Marigold,  a 
native  not  of  Africa,  butof  Mexico.  It  islargerthan 
the  last,  and  has  double  flowers,  which  are  strongly 
scented.  In  India  the  flowers  of  the  African  Mari¬ 
gold  are  sold  in  the  bazaars,  and  worn  by  women  in 
their  hair.  A  yellow  domestic  dye  is  said  to  be 
extracted  from  it  by  the  poorer  classes  in  India. 

tagged,  a.  [Eng.  fag,’  -ed.]  Having  a  tag  or  tags. 

“Viewing  him  away  on  the  Withcote  side  with  the  body 
of  the  pack  already  straining  at  his  well  tagged  brush.” — 
Field,  Jan.  2,  1886. 

tag -g§r,  s.  [Eng.  tag,  v. ;  -er.] 

*1.  One  who  tags  or  attaches  one  thing  to  another. 

*2.  Anything  pointed,  like  a  tag. 

“I  should  wrong  them  by  comparing 
Hedge-hogs,  or  porcupines’  small  taggers, 

To  their  more  dangerous  swords  and  daggers.” 

Cotton:  To  John  Bradshaw ,  Esq. 

3.  A  sheet  of  tin  or  other  plate  which  runs  below 
the  gauge  of  the  box  or  bunch  to  which  it  belongs, 
and  is  consequently  set  aside  as  light,  and  used  for 
other  purposes,  such  as  coffin-plates,  &c. 

tagflairm  (as  ta’-yg,-rem),  s.  [Gael.=an  echo.] 
A  mode  of  divination  formerly  practiced  among 
the  Highlanders.  A  person  wrapped  in  a  fresh  bul¬ 
lock’s  skin  was  laid  down  alone  at  the  bottom  of  a 
waterfall  or  precipice,  or  other  wild  place.  Here 
he  revolved  any  question  proposed,  and  whatever 
his  exalted  imagination  suggested  was  accepted  as 
the  response  inspired  by  the  spirits  of  the  place. 
(Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  4.  Note.) 

tag-Il-Ite,  s.  [After  Nischne  Tagilsk,  Urals, 
where  found;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Petrol. :  A  monoclinic  mineral  occurring  in  small 
concretions  of  crystals  on  limonite.  Hardness,  3  to 
4 ;  specific  gravity,  4’075 ;  luster,  vitreous  ;  color  and 
streak,  verdigris  green.  Composition  :  Phosphoric 
acid,  27'7 ;  protoxide  of  copper,  61'8 ;  water,  10‘5= 
100,  whence  the  formula  (CuO)4P05-f-3HoO. 

tag  -let,  s.  [Eng.  tag  (2) ;  dimin.  suff.  -let.]  A 
little  tag. 

taglia  (as  tal'-ye),  s.  [Ital.=a  cutting,  a  pulley, 
from  tagliare— to  cut.] 

Mach.:  A  peculiar  combination  of  pulleys,  con¬ 
sisting  of  one  set  of  sheaves  in  a  fixed  and  another 
in  a  movable  block,  with  the  weight  attached.  A 
single  cord  goes  round  all  the  pulleys.  Sometimes 
more  than  one  such  machine  works  in  combination 
with  others,  forming  a  compound  taglia. 

tagl'-I-g-cd'-ti-an  (g  silent,  tl  as  shl),  a.  [Tal- 

iacotian.] 


♦taglioni  (as  tal-yd  -ne),  s.  [See  def.]  An  over¬ 
coat.  So  named  after  a  celebrated  Italian  family 
of  professional  dancers, 
tag'-u-g,,  s.  [See  def.] 

Bot.  <&  Comm.:  The  Panama  name  for  Vegeta¬ 
ble  Ivory.  [Phytelephas.J 
tag’-\i-g.n,  s.  [Native  name.] 

Zobl.:  Pteromys  petaurista,  from  India,  Ceylon, 
Malacca,  and  Siam.  It  is  about  two  feet  long,  with 
a  thick,  bushy  tail  nearly  as  much  more ;  ears 
pointed,  but  without  tufts,  eyes  large  and  promi¬ 
nent  ;  grayish-black  above,  grayish-white  beneath. 
During  the  day  it  sleeps  in.  holes  in  trees,  but  at 
night  it  comes  forth  climbing  and  leaping  with 
great  rapidity.  In  its  short  flights  from  tree  to  tree 
the  tail  serves  as  a  sort  of  rudder, _  enabling  the 
animal  to  change  its  course.  Little  is  known  of  its 
habits,  but  it  appears  to  be  frugivorous,  and  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  shy  and  fearful, 
ta-gul-ca'-ti  (u  as  w),  s.  [Native  name.] 
iZobl. :  Dicotyles  labiatus,  theWarree,  or  White- 
lipped  Peccary.  It  is  about  forty  inches  long,  of 
blackish  color,  with  the  lips  and  lower  jaw  white; 
[Peccaky.] 

tahr,  s.  [Native  name.] 

Zobl.:  Capra  jemlanica  or  jemlaica.  a  wild  goat, 
found  on  steep  tree-covered  slopes  along  the  whole 
range  of  the  Himalayas  from  Cashmere  to  Bhootan. 
The  horns  are  about  a  foot  long,  flattened,  with  a 
notched  anterior  margin ;  body  fawn-brown,  hair  of 
neck,  chest,  and  shoulders,  reaching  to  the  knees. 
Female  lighter  in  color,  with  smaller  horns. 

tai'-gle,  v.  t.  [Prob.  allied  to  tag  (2).]  (Scotch.) 

1.  To  detain,  to  impede,  to  hinder. 

2.  To  fatigue,  to  weary. 

tai-gu',  s.  [Paraguayan  name.]  A  wood  like 
guiacum,  from  an  unidentified  tree. 

tai-gu'-Ic,  a.  [Eng .taigu;  -ic.]  Derived  from 
taigu  (q.  v.). 
taiguic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  Obtained  from  taigu  by  treating  with 
cold  alcohol.  It  crystallizes  in  oblique,  yellow 
prisms,  tasteless  and  inodorous,  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene,  melts 
at  135°,  and  sublimes  at  180°. 

tail  (1),  *tayl,  s.  [A.  S.  tceg,  tcegel;  cogn.  with 
Icel.  tagl;  Sw.  tagel;  Goth.  fagZ=hair.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  4  (2). 

2.  The  tail  of  a  horse  mounted  on  a  lance,  and 
used  as  a  standard  of  rank  and  honor  among  the 
Turks  and  other  Eastern  nations.  [Pasha.] 

3.  The  hinder, lower,  back,  or  inferior  part  of  any¬ 
thing,  as  opposed  to  the  head,  the  superior,  or  chief 
part. 

“  The  Lord  shall  make  thee  the  head,  and  not  the  tail; 
and  thou  shalt  be  above,  and  not  underneath.” — Deut. 
xxviii.  13. 

4.  Anything  more  or  less  resembling  a  tail  in 
shape  or  position. 

“  Duretus  writes  a  great  praise  of  the  distilled  water  of 
those  tails  that  hang  upon  willow  trees.” — Harvey:  On 
Consumptions. 

5.  The  reverse  of  a  coin  ;  the  side  opposite  to  that 
which  bears  the  head  as  effigy.  (Used  chiefly  in 
the  phrase,  “  heads  or  tails,”  in  tossing  coins.) 

6.  The  final  portion  of  anything  that  takes  place 
or  has  duration ;  as,  the  tail  of  a  storm.  (Colloq.) 

7.  The  fag  end  of  anything. 

8.  (PI.) :  [Tailings.] 

9.  A  train  or  body  of  followers  or  attendants ;  a 
retinue.  (Jonson:  Tale  of  a  Tub,  ii.  1.) 

10.  The  lower  end  of  a  slate  or  tile. 

11.  The  buttocks.  (Colloquial.) 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Arch.:  The  bottom  or  lower  part  of  a  member 
or  part. 

2.  Astron.:  Aluminous  appendage  streaming  from 
the  head  of  a  comet,  generally  in  a  direction  oppo¬ 
site  to  that  of  the  sun. 

3.  Botany: 

(1)  A  downy  or  feathery  appendage  to  certain 
seeds,  formed  by  the  permanent  elongate  style. 

(2)  The  long  feathery,  downy,  or  hairy  termina¬ 
tion  of  some  fruits,  as  of  Clematis  chinensis. 

(3)  Any  elongated,  flexible,  terminal  part,  as  a 
petiole  or  peduncle.  (Henslow.) 

4.  Comparative  Anatomy : 

(1)  That  tendon  of  a  muscle  which  is  fixed  to  the 
movable  part. 

(2)  An  appendage  terminating  the  body  behind. 
It  is  specially  in  the  Vertebrates  that  it  becomes 
important.  In  Fishes  it  is  a  vertical  fin  and  a  pro¬ 
peller, _  suggesting  the  screw  of  a  modern  steam¬ 
boat  ;  it  varies  much  in  form,  one  distinction  of 
anatomical  and  palaeontological  importance  being 
that  between  the  Heterocercal  and  the  Homocercal 
tails.  [See  these  words.]  The  former  of  these  makes 


fate,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  w5rk.  whd,  sin;  mate-  cub  cure,  unite,  ciir,  rile,  fill;  try,  Syrian,  se,  te  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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tailzie 


tail-bay 

an  approach  to  the  tail  of  the  Reptile.  [For  Tailed 
Amphibia  see  Urodela.]  In  Birds  the  tail  consists 
of  feathers,  which  assist  to  steady  the  animal  in 
flight.  The  typical  number  of  feathers  in  a  tail  is 
twelve,  but  in  the  Rasores  it  is  eighteen,  while  in  a 
few  birds  it  is  eight.  In  form  it  may  be  even, 
rounded,  fan-shaped,  graduated,  cuneated,  arcu¬ 
ated,  spatulate,  slender,  forked,  lyre-shaped,  boat¬ 
shaped,  compressed,  plumed,  or  scansorial.  The 
tail  in  Cetaceans  is  modified  into  a  powerful  hori- 
zontal  fin,  acting  as  a  propeller.  In  land  mammals 
it  varies  in  length,  one  use  when  itiswell  developed, 
as  in  the  giraffe,  the  horse,  <fcc.,  being  to  wliisk 
away  insects  alighting  to  suck  the  blood.  In  Mon- 
keysthe  tail  greatly  varies  in  length-  In  those  of 
the  New  World  it  is  long  and  prehensile;  in  many 
of  those  belonging  to  the  Old  World  it  is  long  but 
not  prehensile.  Itis.only  rudimentary  in  the  high¬ 
est  Apes.  In  Man  it  is  normally  absent,  but  the  os 
coccyx ,  with  certain  other  vertebrae,  are  its  homo- 
logues.  At  an  early  embryonic  period  it  is  free,  and 
even  after  birth  it  has  been  known,  though  very 
rarely,  to  exist  in  a  rudimentary  state, 
i  5.  Cricket:  A  term  applied  to  the  last  few  men  in 
a  batting  eleven  who  are  rather  weaker  than  the 
rest. 

.  6.  Mason. :  The  end  of  a  stone  step  which  is 
inserted  into  the  wall;  such  a  step  has  usually  a 
tailing  of  nine  inches, 

7.  Mining  (sing,  or  pi.) :  The  streaks  of  slime  left 
from  the  stamped  ore,  passed  over  a  round  or 
square  buddle. 

8.  Music:  That  part  of  a  musical  note,  as  of  a 
minim  or  crotchet,  which  runs  perpendicularly 
upward  or  downward  from  the  head  or  body ;  the 
stem. 

9.  Naut.:  A  rope  fastened  to  a  block,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  lashed  to  an  object.  [Tail-block.] 

10.  Surg.:  A  portion  of  an  incision  at  its  Begin¬ 
ning  or  end,  which  does  not  go  through  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  skin,  and  is  more  painful  than  a 
complete  incision ;  a  tailing. 

IF  (1)  Tail  of  a  lock: 

.  Hydr.  Eng.:  On  a  canal,  the  lower  end  or  entrance 
into  the  lower  pond. 

(2)  Tail  of  the  eye:  The  outer  corner  of  the  eye. 
(Used  generally  when  referring  to  a  stolen,  secret 
glance.)  (Colloq.) 

(3)  Tail  of  the  trenches: 

Fort.:  The  post  where  the  besiegers  begin  to 
break  ground  and  cover  themselves  from  the  fire  of 
the  defenders  in  advancing  the  lines  of  approach. 

(4)  To  turn  tail:  To  run  away;  to  shirk  an  en¬ 
counter. 

(5)  With  one's  tail  between  one's  legs:  With  a 
cowed.or  abject  look,  as  a  beaten  cur;  having  a 
humiliated  appearance,  as  of  one  conscious  of 
defeat. 

(6)  With  one's  tail  up:  In  good  form  or  plight; 
said  of  a  successful  billiard  player. 

tail-bay,  s. 

Hydr.  Eng. :  That  part  of  a  canal-lock  between 
the  tail-gates  and  the  lower  pond. 

tail-block,  s. 

Naut. :  A  block  whose  strap  is  prolonged  into  a 
tail,  which  is  tapered,  or  the  ends  may  be  twisted 
into  foxes  and  plaited  together  like  a  gasket. 
Blocks  used  for  jiggers  have  a  double  tail,  made  in 
the  same  manner, 
tail-board,  s. 

1.  Vehicles :  The  hind-end  gate  of  a  cart  or  wagon. 

2.  Shipbuilding:  The  carved  work  between  the 
cheeks,  fastened  to  the  knee  of  the  head. 

♦tail-castle,  *tail-castell,  subst.  The  poop  of  a 
ship.  Opposed  to  forecastle  (q.  v.). 

“Puppis  ...  la  poupe.  The  hind  deck,  or  tail- 
castell.” — Nomenclator. 

tail-coat,  s.  A  coat  with  tails ;  a  dress-coat. 

tail-crab,  s. 

Mining :  The  capstan  on  which  the  spare  rope  of 
the  crab  is  wound. 

tail-drain,  s.  A  drain  forming  a  receptacle  for 
all  the  water  that  runs  out  of  the  other  drains  in  a 
field  or  meadow. 

tail-end,  s. 

1.  The  latter  end ;  the  termination  ;  the  wind-up. 

“The  tail-end  of  a  shower  caught  us.” — Black:  Adven¬ 
tures  of  a  Phaeton,  ch.  xxii. 

2  (PI.) :  Inferior  samples  of  grain  ;  tailings. 

tail-gates,  s.  pi. 

Hydr.  Eng. :  The  lower  pair  of  gates  of  a  canal- 
lock. 

tail-piece,  s.  A  piece  at  the  end  of  anything  ;  an 
appendage ;  specifically— 

(1)  A  small  cut  or  ornamental  design  at  the  end 
of  a  chapter  or  section  of  a  book  as  an  ornamental 
ending  of  a  page. 

“  Without  any  foppish  or  pedantic  ornaments  of  head 
and  tail-pieces.” — Armstrong :  Miscellanies,  i.  173. 


(2)  Lathe:  The  set-screw  ©f  the  rear  lathe-spin  die. 

(3)  Music :  The  block  of  a  violin,  guitar,  or  simi¬ 
lar  instrument,  to  which  the  strings  are  attached. 

tail-pin,  s.  The  back-center  pin  of  a  lathe, 
tail-pipe,  s.  The  suction-pipe  of  a  pump, 
tail-pipe.  v.  h  To  affix  an  old  kettle,  or  other 
utensil,  to  the  tail  of ;  as,  to  tail-pipe  a  dog.  (Haiti- 
well.) 

ttail-pointed,  a, 

Bot.:  Caudate  (q.  v.). 
tail-race,  s. 

Hydr.  Eng. :  The  channel  which  leads  away  the 
spent  water  from  a  water-wheel. 

tail-screw,  s. 

Lathe :  The  screw  which  advances  or  retracts  the 
back-center. 

tail-tackle,  s. 

Naut. :  A  luff-tackle,  with  a  hook  in  the  end  of 
the  single  block,  and  a  tail  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
double  block. 

tail-trimmer,  s. 

Build.:  A_ trimmer  next  to  the  wall  into  which 
the  ends  of  joints  are  fastened  to  avoid  flues, 
tail- valve,  s. 

Steam, : 

(1)  An  air-pump  valve  in  one  form  of  condenser, 
opened  by  the  steam  entering  the  condenser,  but 
closed  by  atmospheric  pressure  when  a  partial 
vacuum  exists  in  the  condenser. 

(2)  The  snifting-valve  of  a  marine  steam-engine. 

tail-vise,  s.  A  small  hand-vise,  with  a  tail  or 
handle  to  hold  it  by. 

tail-water,  s.  The  waste-water  discharged  from 
the  buckets  of  a  water-wheel  in  motion, 
tails  common,  s. 

Mining :  The  washed  lead-ore. 
tail  (2),  taille,  s.  [Fr.  taille= a  cutting,  &c.  It 
is  the  same  word  as  tally  (q.  v.).] 

Law:  Limitation,  abridgment. 

“  Taille,  the  fee  which  is  opposite  to  fee-simple,  because 
it  is  so  minced  or  pared,  that  it  is  not  in  his  free  power  to 
be  disposed  of  who  owns  it;  but  is,  by  the  first  giver,  cut 
or  divided  from  all  other,  and  tied  to  the  issue  of  the 
donee.  The  limitation,  or  taille,  is  either  general  or 
special.  Taille  general  is  that  whereby  lands  or  tenements 
are  limited  to  a  man,  and  to  the  heirs  of  his  body  begot¬ 
ten;  and  the  reason  of  this  term  is,  because  how  many 
soever  women  the  tenant,  holding  by  this  title,  shall  take 
to  his  wives,  one  after  another,  in  lawful  matrimony,  his 
issue  by  them  all  have  a  possibility  to  inherit  one  after 
the  other.  Taille  special  is  that  whereby  lands  or  tene¬ 
ments  be  limited  unto  a  man  and  his  wife,  and  the  heirs 
of  their  two  bodies  begotten.” — Cowel. 

U  Estate  tail,  Estate  in  tail : 

Law:  A  freehold  of  inheritance  limited  to  a  per¬ 
son  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  general  or  special, 
male  or  female.  [Entail.] 

♦tail,  *tayl,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Tail  (1),  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  pull  by  the  tail  or  stern. 

“They  toke  foure Englysshe  shyppes,  laded  with  vytell, 
and  tayled  them  to  their  shyppes.” — Berners:  Froissart; 
Cron.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xci. 

2.  To  follow  or  hang  to.  like  a  tail;  to  be  intimately 
attached  to,  as  something  not  easily  to  be  got 
rid  of. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  pull  at  the  tail.  (See  extract 
under  Stave,  v.,  from  Butler:  Hudibras,  I.  iii.  133.) 

H  To  tail  in : 

Carp.:  To  fasten  by  one  of  the  ends  in  a  wall  or 
any  support;  as,  to  tail  in  a  timber. 

♦tail'-age,  *tal-li-age  (age  as  ig),s.  [Fr.  tail- 
lage,  from  tailler— to  cut  off.]  A  portion  cut  out  of 
a  whole ;  a  portion ;  a  share  of  a  man’s  substance 
paid  as  tribute  ;  a  tax,  a  toll. 

*tail'-ag-er  (ag  as  Ig),  *tail-a-gier,  s.  [Tail- 

age.]  A  collector  of  tailages  or  taxes.  (Rom.  of 
the  Rose.) 

tailed,  *tayled,  a.  [Eng.  tail  (1),  s. ;  -ed.]  Hav¬ 
ing  a  tail.  Frequently  used  in  compounds,  as  long- 
tailed,  bob -tailed,  &c. 
tailed-amphibia,  s.  pi. 

ZoOl.:  The  order  Urodela  (q.  v.). 
tailed-men,  s.  pi. 

1.  Biol.:  Men  in  whom  the  os  coccyx  has  developed 
into  a  free  tail. 

“  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  always  a  few 
tailed-men  of  this  kind  living.”  —  Jour.  Anthrop.  Inst., 

x.  447. 

2.  Anthrop. :  A  term  often  applied  to  any  despised 
tribe  of  aborigines,  outcasts,  or  heretics,  living  near 
or  among  a  dominant  population,  who  look  upon 
them  as  beasts,  and  furnish  them  with  tails  accord¬ 
ingly.  (Tylor :  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  i.  383.) 


tailed-wasp,  s. 

Entom. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Sirex  (q.  ▼.)  ; 
spec.,  Sirex  gigas. 

tail  -Ing,  a.  [Eng.  tail  (1),  s. ;  -ing.~\ 

1.  Agric.  (pi.) :  The  lighter  parts  of  grain  blown 
to  one  end  in  winnowing. 

“  Before  1884  I  never  used  any  wheat,  other  than  tatt¬ 
ings,  for  feeding  stock.” — Field,  Feb.  19,  1887. 

2.  Build. :  The  part  of  a  projecting  stone  or  brick 
inserted  into  a  wall. 

3.  Mining  (pi.):  The  refuse  part  of  the  stamped 
ore  thrown  behind  the  tail  of  the  buddle  or  washing 
apparatus,  and  which  is  dressed  a  second  time  to 
secure  whatever  metal  might  still  remain  in  it. 

“A  shipload  of  tailings  to  an  ounce  of  gold.” — Chamber’s 
Journal,  July,  1879,  p.  367. 

4.  Surg.:  The  same  as  Tail  (1),  s.,  II.  10. 

5.  Elect,  (pi.) :  Residual  or  return  currents  in  the 
transmission  of  electro-magnetic  waves  through  a 
dielectric. 

♦taille,  s.  [Fr.=a  cutting;  tailler— to  cut  off.] 

1.  A  tally ;  an  account  notched  on  a  piece  of  wood, 

2.  A  tax,  tallage,  impost,  or  subsidy;  an  imposi¬ 
tion  levied  by  the  sovereign  or  any  other  lord  en 
his  subjects. 

3.  The  same  as  Tail  (2),  s.  (q.  v.). 

4.  Mus. :  The  French  name  for  the  tenor  voice  or 
part ;  also,  for  the  tenor  viol  or  viola. 

tail  -less,  a.  [Eng.  tail  (1),  s. ;  -less.]  Destitute 
of  a  tail ;  having  no  tail. 

tailless-ape,  s. 

Zodlogy:  Macacus  sylvanus  (f Inuus  ecaudatua), 
[Inuus.] 

tailless-batrachians,  *.  pi. 

ZoOl.:  The  order  Anoura  (q.  v.). 
tailless-shrew,  s. 

ZoOlogy :  Anurosorex  squamipes,  a  small  Shrew 
brought  by  P6re  David  from  Thibet. 

tail  -or,  *tayl-or,  *tail-lour,  *tayl-our,  subst. 
[O.  Fr.  tailleor;  Fr.  tailleur=  a  cutter,  from  tailler 
=  to  cut,  from  taille— an  incision,  a  slitting,  from 
Lat.  talea=a.  thin  rod,  a  stick.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  whose  occupation  it  is  to  cut 
out  and  make  up  clothes,  chiefly  the  outer  gar¬ 
ments  of  men,  but  sometimes  also  the  heavier  and 
stronger  outer  garments  of  women,  as  jackets, 
cloaks,  &c. 

“His  verse,  like  clothes,  was  made  to  fit  him 
Which  (as  no  taylor  e’er  denied) 

The  better  fit  the  more  they’re  tried.” 

Lloyd:  An  Epistle  to  Mr.  Colman. 

2.  Ichthyology :  A  fish  resembling  the  shad,  but 
inferior  to  it  in  size  and  flavor. 

tailor-bird,  s. 

Ornith. :  Orthotomus  sutorius,  a  small  bird  about 
six  inches  long ;  general  color  olive  greenish  ;  wings 
brown,  edged  with  green  ;  crown  of  the  head  rufous, 
inclining  to  gray  on  the  nape;  tail  light  brown; 
outer  feathers  narrowly  tipped  with  white ;  under 
surface  of  the  body  white ;  legs  flesh-colored.  The 
male  has  the  two  center  tail-feathers  lengthened.  A 
native  of  India,  the  Eastern  Peninsula,  China,  &c. 
It  is  found  in  gardens,  hedgerows,  orchards,  jun- 
les,  &c.,  sometimes  in  pairs,  sometimes  in  small 
ocks,  feeding  on  ants,  cicadellas,  and  other  small 
insects.  Its  name  of  Tailor-bird  is  derived  from  its 
nest,  which  is  enclosed  in  leaves  sewn  with  cob¬ 
webs,  silk  from  cocoons„thread,  wool,  and  vegetable 
fiber.  The  nest  itself  is  formed  of  cotton-wool, 
with  fine  loose  hairs,  <fcc.  Eggs  three  or  four;  in 
different  nests  they  are  of  different  colors,  some 
being  white,  spotted  with  rufous  or  reddish-brown, 
others  bluish-green, 
tailor-shad,  s. 

Ichthyology :  PomoOlbus  mediocris,  a  Mississippi 
river  shad. 

tail -or,  *tayl-or,  v.  i.  [Tailok,  s.] 

1.  To  practice  making  men’s  clothes;  to  follow 
the  occupation  of  a  tailor. 

“These  tayVring  artists  for  our  lays 
Invent  cramp’d  rules.” — Green:  The  Spleen, 

2.  To  deal  with  tailors,  as  for  clothing, 
tail'-or-ess,  s.  [Eng.  tailor,  s. ;  -ess.]  A  female 

tailor ;  a  woman  who  makes  clothes  for  men. 

tail'-or-ing,  s.  [Eng.  tailor;  - ing .]  The  occu¬ 
pation  or  practice  of  a  tailor. 

tail -stock,  s.  [Eng.  tail  (1),  and  stock.]  [Dead* 
head,  3.] 

♦tail  -wort,  s.  [Eng.  tail,  and  wort.] 

Bot.  (pi.) :  An  old  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Triuridacese  (q.  v.). 

tail'-zle  (z  as  y),  tail’-yie.s.  [Fr.  tailler= to 
cut  off.]  An  old  term  to  denote  a  deed  creating  an 
entailed  estate.  (Scotch.) 


bfiil,  b6y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shau.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  bel,  del. 
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tS.ll-zle  (z  as  y),  tail'-yle,  v.  t.  [Tailzie,  «.] 

To  entail,  as  an  estate,  &c.  (Scotch.) 

tain,  subst.  [Mid.  Eng.  teine,  teyne,  a  thin  plate ; 
Lat.  toenia= a  band,  a  fillet.] 

1.  Thin  tin-plate. 

2.  Tinfoil  for  mirrors. 

taint  (l),  *tainte,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Taint,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  imbue  or  impregnate  with  something  nox¬ 
ious,  poisonous,  or  odious;  to  poison,  to  infect. 

“The  whole  air  of  Somersetshire  was  tainted  with 
death.” — Macaulay  Mist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

2.  To  corrupt,  as  by  incipient  putrefaction;  as, 
tainted  meat. 

*3.  To  stain,  to  sully,  to  pollute,  to  contaminate. 
“Which,  since  they  are  of  you,  and  odious, 

I  will  not  taint  my  mouth  with.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iiL  2. 

*4.  To  make  corrupt ;  to  vitiate. 

“  With  new  glozes  tainte  the  tert.” 

Warners  Albions  England,  ix.  62. 

*5.  To  attaint  (q.  v.). 

•  £•  Intransitive : 

*1.  To  be  infected  or  corrupted;  to  be  touched 
with  something  morally  corrupting. 

‘•I  cannot  taint  with  fear.” — Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  v.  3. 

2.  To  be  affected  with  incipient  putrefaotion ;  as, 
Meat  taints  in  hot  weather. 

*taint  (2),  *taynt,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Prob.  from  Latin 
tango,  or  a  shortened  form  of  attaint ;  cf .  “  I  at- 
teynt,  I  hyt  or  touche  a  thyng”  (Palsgrave) .] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  hit,  to  strike,  to  touch. 

“The  ii.  course  they  tainted  echo  other  on  ye  helmes.” 
•-Berners :  Froissart;  Crony cle,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  clxvii. 

2.  To  break,  as  a  lance,  in  an  unknightly  or  un¬ 
skillful  manner. 

3.  To  injure,  as  a  lance,  without  breaking. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  an  ineffectual  thrust  with 
a  lance. 

taint  (1),  *tainct,  s.&a.  [Fr.  teint—a.  tincture, 
a  dye,  a  stain,  prop.  pa.  par.  of  teindre— to  stain; 
Lat.  tingo.)  [Tinge.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

*1.  Color,  hue,  tinge. 

“Face  rose-hued,  cherry-red,  Wi£h  a  silver  taint  like  a 
lily.”  R.  Greene;  In  Laudem  Rosamundce. 

*2.  A  stain,  a  spot ;  a  blemish  on  the  reputation. 
.“The  taints  and  blames  I  laid  npon  myself.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

*3.  Disgrace,  discredit. 

“  Your  fore-vouched  affection 
Fallen  into  taint.” — Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  1. 

4.  Something  which  infects,  contaminates  or  cor¬ 
rupts;  a  corrupting  influence,  infection,  corrup¬ 
tion. 

“  A  taint  which  so  universally  infects  mankind.”— Locke: 
Human  Understand.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxxiii. 

6.  A  kind  of  spider  of  a  red  color,  common  in 
summer. 

“There  is  found  in  the  summer  a  kind  of  spider  called 
a  tainct,  of  a  red  color,  and  so  little  of  body  that  ten  of 
the  largest  will  hardly  out-weigh  a  grain;  this  by  country 
people  is  accounted  a  deadly  poison  unto  cows  and  horses; 
who  if  they  suddenly  die,  and  swell  thereon,  ascribe  their 
death  hereto,  and  will  commonly  say,  they  have  licked  a 
tainct.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxvii. 

*B.  As  adj. :  Tainted,  stained,  imbued. 

“A  pure,  unspotted  heart 
i  Never  yet  taint  with  love.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI., Pt.  I.,  v.  3. 

'taint-WOrm,  s.  A  worm  that  taints ;  a  parasitic 
worm;  or  perhaps  the  same  as  Taint  (1),  s.  5. 
'.<!•  v.) 

“As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose, 

Or  taintacorm  to  the  weanling  herds  that  graze.” 

Milton:  Lyoidas,  45. 

f*taint  (2),  s.  [Taint  (2),  v.] 

1.  A  thrust  of  a  lance,  which  fails  of  its  effect;  a 
breaking  of  a  lance  in  an  encounter  in  an  unknightly 
or  unskillful  manner. 

2.  A  trial  of  a  lance ;  an  injury  to  a  lance  without 
breaking  it. 

3.  Trial,  proof.  (Perhaps  from  Fr.  tenter ;  Latin 
tento=to  try,  to  prove.) 

taint'-free,  adj.  [Eng.  taint  (1),  s.,  and  free.) 
Free  from  taint  or  infection ;  pure,  untainted. 

taint’-less,  *taint-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  taint  (1),  e.; 
•Jess.]  Free  from  taint ;  untainted,  taintfree,  pure. 
“The  taintless  flowers  of  blest  Elysium.” 

Browne:  Britannias  Pastorals,  ii.  6. 

taint’-less-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  taintless;  -ly.)  With¬ 
out  taint. 


t&int  -tire ,  s.  [Fr. ,  from  Lat.  tinctura= tincture, 
dye.]  Taint,  tinge,  stain,  defilement. 

“Preserve  them  safe  from  all  the  pestilent  taintures  ot 
schism  andheresie.” — Bp.  Hall:  Soliloquy  29. 

tairge,  s.  [Targe.]  (Scotch.) 
tairn,  s.  [Takn.] 

taisch  (ch  guttural),  s.  [Gael.]  The  voice  of  a 
person  about  to  die  heard  in  the  person’s  absence. 

“  The  superstition  that  this  omen  of  approaching  death 
sometimes  takes  place,  exists  chiefly  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  Some  women  .  .  .  said  to  him  they  had 
heard  two  taischs,  that  is,  two  voices  of  persons  about  to 
die;  and  what  was  remarkable,  one  of  them  was  an  Eng. 
lish  taisch,  whioh  they  never  heard  before.” — Boswell: 
Journal,  p.  160.  (Jamieson.) 

tait  (1),  tate,  teat,  s.  [Icel.  tata= shreds ;  tceta 
=to  tease  or  pick  wool.]  A  small  portion  of  any¬ 
thing,  consisting  of  fibers  or  the  like ;  a  shred. 

“‘A  tait  o’  woo’  would  be  scarce  amang  us,’  said  the 
goodwife.” — Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xxvi. 

tait  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  [Noolbenger.] 
tai'-vert,  a.  [Tavert.] 
t?L-ja'-§fi,  tg,-jas'-sfi,  s.  [Native  name.] 
Zoology:  Dicotyles  torquatus  (Cuvier),  D.  tajacu 
(Linn.),  the  Collared  Peccary,  the  smaller  of  the 
two  species  of  the  genus.  It  is  about  thirty-six 
inches  long,  dark  gray  in  color,  with  a  white  or 
light  gray  band  across  the  chest  from  shoulder  to 
shoulder.  [Peccary.] 

take  (pa.  t.  *tok,  Hulc,  took,  past  par.  Hake,  Htake, 
taken),  verbt.&i.  [Icel.  taka  (pa.  t.  t6k,  pa.  par. 
tekinn)  —  to  lay  hold  of,  to  grasp ;  Sw.  taga;  O.  Sw. 
taka ;  Dan.  tage ;  Goth,  tekan  (pa.  t.  taitok,  pa.  par. 
tekans) ;  Latin  tango— to  touch.  Allied  words  are 
tack,  tag,  tackle,  attach ,  attack,  tact,  tangent ,  con • 
tact,  stake,  stick,  &c.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  touch. 

“Urelord  ...  tok  his  lepre.” 

O.  Eng.  Miscell.,  p.  31. 

♦2.  To  give,  to  hand  over. 

“  The  gailer  him  tok  an  appel.” 

Polit.,  Relig.  and  Love  Songs,  xxiv.  231. 

3.  To  grasp  with  the  hand  or  with  any  instru¬ 
ment  ;  to  lay  hold  of,  to  seize,  to  grasp ;  to  get  into 
one’s  hold. 

“ Take  him  by  the  arm.” — Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It, 
iv.  3. 

4.  To  seize  or  lay  hold  of  and  remove ;  to  carry 
off;  to  remove  generally. 

“  When  death  takes  one.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,161. 

5.  To  catch  by  surprise ;  to  come  upon  unex¬ 
pectedly;  to  surprise;  to  catch,  as  in  a  trap  or 
snare;  to  circumvent:  to  find  or  take  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage. 

“  Nay,  I  have  ta’en  you  napping,  gentle  love.” 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  2. 

6.  To  take  prisoner,  to  capture. 

“Too  late  comes  rescue:  he  is  ta’en  or  slain.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  4. 

7.  To  seize,  as  a  disease ;  to  attack. 

“A  most  outrageous  fit  of  madness  took  him.” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  v. 

8.  To  obtain  or  gain  possession  of  by  force  of 
arms ;  to  capture,  to  conquer ;  to  cause  to  surrender 
or  capitulate. 

“  Like  a  Sinon  take  another  Troy.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iiL  2. 

9.  To  catch,  as  a  disease. 

“He  hath  ta’en  the  infection.” — Shakesp.:  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing,  ii.  3. 

10.  To  catch,  as  a  batsman  in  cricket. 

11.  To  gain  or  secure  the  interest,  affection,  or 
favor  of;  to  captivate,  to  charm,  to  please,  to 
attract,  to  allure. 

“Whioh  must  take  the  ear  strangely.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  V. 

12.  To  conduct,  to  lead,  to  convey,  to  carry,  to 
transport. 

“  Take  him  hence,  and  marry  her  instantly.” 

Shakesp.;  Measure  for  Measure,  v. 

IT  It  frequently  conveys  the  idea  of  carrying  and 
handing  over ;  as,  Take  this  book  to  him=Take  this 
book  and  hand  it  over  to  him. 

13.  To  enter  into  possession  of  by  hiring,  leasing, 
or  renting. 

“If  three  ladies  like  a  luckless  play, 

Takes  the  whole  house  upon  the  poet’s  day.” 

Pope:  Horace,  bk.  i.t  ep.  6. 

14.  To  quote,  to  extract ;  as,  The  passage  is  taken 
from  another  author. 

15.  To  draw,  to  derive,  to  deduce. 

16.  To  deduct,  to  subtract. 

“  Take  two  from  twenty  and  leave  eighteen.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iL  L 


17.  To  receive  and  accept,  as  something  offered* 
(Correlative  to  give  and  opposed  to  refuse  or  reject) 

“Then  took  I  the  cup  at  the  lord’s  hand,  and  made  ail 
the  nations  to  drink.” — Jeremiah  xxv.  17. 

18.  To  appropriate. 

“  Givo  me  the  persons,  and  take  the  goods  to  thyself.”— 
Gen.  xiv.  21. 

19.  To  understand  in  any  particular  sense  or  man¬ 
ner;  to  apprehend,  to  comprehend,  to  interpret. 

“A  word  unkind  or  wrongly  taken.” 

Moore:  Light  of  the  Harem. 

20.  To  receive  into  the  mind ;  to  hear,  to  learn. 

“  Take  this  of  me:  Lucrece  was  not  more  chaste.” 

Shakesp. :  Titus  Andronicus,  iL  L 

21.  To  consider,  to  review. 

“He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 

I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

22.  To  imagine,  to  suppose ;  to  entertain  in  opin¬ 
ion  ;  to  look  upon  as. 

“Not  the  men  you  took  them  for.” — Shakesp.:  Much  Acta 
about  Nothing,  iii.  3. 


23.  To  receive  with  good  or  ill  will ;  to  feel  con¬ 
cerning  ;  to  meet,  to  accept ;  to  feel  or  be  affected  by. 

“Tell  me  how  he  takes  it.” 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

24.  To  entertain,  to  feel,  to  receive. 

“You  take  pleasure  in  the  message?” — Shakesp.:  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  8. 

25.  To  avail  one’s  self  of;  to  employ,  to  use,  to 
occupy;  as,  to  take  care,  to  take  precautions,  to 
take  steps. 

26.  To  have  recourse  to ;  to  betake  one’s  self  to ; 
to  turn  to. 

“He  took  this  place  for  sanctuary.” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  v. 


27.  To  adopt  and  follow ;  to  betake  one’s  self  to. 
“If  any  be  subject  to  vice,  or  take  ill  courses,  they  arc 

reproved.” — Bacon:  New  Atlantis. 

28.  To  seize  on,  to  catch ;  not  to  let  slip ;  not  to 
neglect ;  as,  to  take  an  opportunity. 

29.  To  choose  and  adopt  as  one’s  own;  to  select, 
to  accept. 

‘‘Take  to  thee  from  among  the  cherubim 
Thy  choice  of  flaming  warriors.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xL  100. 

30.  To  submit  to  the  hazard  of ;  to  be  contented 
with ;  to  put  up  with. 

“You  must  take  your  chance.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iL  L 

31.  To  accept  the  promise,  declaration,  or  condi, 
tions  of ;  to  close  with ;  to  hold  responsible. 

“  Old  as  I  am,  I  take  thee  at  thy  word, 

And  will  to-morrow  thank  thee  with  my  sword.” 

Dry  den:  Conquest  of  Granada,  pt.  1,  iL  L 

32.  To  assume,  to  put  on,  to  pass  into. 

“  Take  any  shape  but  that.” 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  iiL  4. 

33.  To  accept  as  a  price  or  equivalent. 

“  If  I  can  reoover  him,  and  keep  him  tame,  I  will  net 
take  too  much  for  him.” — Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iL  2. 


34.  To  receive  and  swallow,  as  food,  drink,  or 
medicine. 

“  Drink,  and  pray  for  me,  I  pray  you;  I  have  taken  my 
last  draught  in  this  world.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II, 
ii.  3. 


35.  To  use  habitually;  as,  Do  you  take  milk  and 
sugar?  He  takes  snuff. 

36.  To  render  necessary,  to  demand,  to  require. 
(Frequently  used  impersonally;  as,  It  takes  long 
study  to  make  a  scholar.) 

37.  To  form,  to  fix,  to  adopt,  to  determine  upon; 
as,  to  take  a  certain  course. 

38.  To  place  one’s  self  in ;  to  occupy ;  as,  to  take 
a  chair  or  a  seat. 

39.  To  bear  or  submit  to;  to  endure;  to  put  up 
with ;  to  submit  to  without  resentment  or  ill-feel¬ 
ing  ;  as,  to  take  a  joke. 

40.  To  put  or  set  down  in  writing;  to  note  down; 
to  make  a  note  or  memorandum  of. 

“  His  confession  is  taken.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  iv.  3»  j 

41.  To  copy,  to  delineate,  to  draw. 

"Our  phoenix  queen  was  pourtray’d  too  so  bright. 
Beauty  alone  could  beauty  take  so  right.” 

Dryden:  Mrs.  Anne  Killigrew,  134. 

42.  To  execute  by  artistic  means;  as,  to  take  a 
photograph. _ 

43.  To  obtain  or  ascertain  by  measurement. 

“With  a  two  foot  rule  in  his  hand  measuring  my  walls, 

he  took  the  dimensions  of  the  room.” — Swift. 

44.  Not  to  refuse  or  balk  at;  to  clear;  as,  A  horse 
takes  a  fence. 

45.  To  admit,  to  accept ;  as,  Clay  takes  an  impres¬ 
sion  easily. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  $.midst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  eire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot", 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  x,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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46.  To  admit  iti  copulation. 

“Five  hundred  asses  yearly  took  the  horse. 
Producing  mules  o£  greater  speed  and  force.’* 

Sandys:  Paraphrase  of  Job. 

47.  In  chess,  draughts,  cards,  <fcc.,  said  of  a  piece 
or  card  of  superior  value  to  another;  as,  to  take  a 
trick  with  a  trump,  the  queen  takes  another  piece  in 
chess,  &c. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  move  or  direct  one’s  course ;  to  betake  one’s 
self ;  to  resort,  to  turn. 

2.  To  have  the  intended  or  desired  effect. 

3.  To  meet  with  a  favorable  reception ;  to  be 
favorably  received ;  to  please. 

“  Our  gracious  master  is  a  precedent  to  his  own  sub¬ 
jects,  and  seasonable  mementos  may  be  useful;  and  being 
discreetly  used,  cannot  but  take  well  with  him.” — Bacon. 

4.  To  catch ;  to  fix  or  be  fixed. 

“  Lymph  will  not  take,  if,  after  vaccination,  the  person 
operated  on  be  subjected  to  the  influence  of  a  vapor 
bath.” — Pall  Mall  Oazette,  March  31,  1886. 

5.  To  admit  of  being  represented  in  a  photographic 
picture  ;  to  have  the  quality  of  coming  out  well  in 
a  photograph ;  to  make  a  good  photographic  pic¬ 
ture. 

6.  To  be  attracted  by  or  swallow  a  bait. 

“A  strong  north-easterly  wind  prevailing,  during 
which  fish  will  not,  as  a  rule,  take,  and  are  very  sulky.” — 
Field,  April  4,  1886. 

IF  1.  To  give  and  take:  To  make  allowances  on 
each  side.  [Give,  IT  25.] 

2.  To  take  aback:  To  surprise,  to  astonish,  espe¬ 
cially  in  an  abrupt,  disappointing,  and  unexpected 
manner;  to  confound. 

3.  To  take  a  back  seat :  To  abandon  one’s  preten¬ 
sions. 

“  He  will  have,  in  the  expressive  parlance  of  American 
politics,  to  take  a  back  seat.” — Pall  McMl  Gazette,  Dec.  6, 
1885. 

*4.  To  take  a  ball : 

Cricket:  To  hit,  drive,  or  strike  a  ball  with  the 
bat,  as  opposed  to  blocking  it. 

“  He  blocked  the  doubtful  balls,  missed  the  bad  ones, 
took  the  good  ones,  and  sent  them  flying  to  all  parts  of 
the  field.” — Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  vii. 

5.  To  take  advantage  of: 

(1)  To  seize  and  make  use  of  any  advantage 
offered  by ;  to  profit  or  benefit  by. 

(2)  To  seize  and  make  use  of  circumstances  to 
'(he  prejudice  of;  to  catch  by  surprise  or  cunning; 
to  trick. 

6.  To  take  after : 

(1)  To  learn  to  follow;  to  copy,  to  imitate;  to 
follow  the  example  of. 

“We  cannot  but  think  that  he  has  taken  after  a  good 
pattern.” — Atterbury. 

(2)  To  resemble ;  as,  A  son  takes  after  nis  father 

7.  To  take  aim:  To  direct  the  eye  or  a  weapon; 
to  aim. 

*8.  To  take  air-'  To  be  divulged;  to  become 

known. 

9.  To  take  arms ,  to  take  up  arms :  To  commence 
hostilities ;  to  rise  in  arms. 

10.  To  take  a  sight:  [Sight,  s.,  IF  (4).] 

11.  To  take  away:  To  remove,  to  set  aside,  to  do 
away  with. 

“  If  any  take  away  from  the  book  of  this  prophecy  God 
shall  take  away  his  part  out  of  the  book  of  life.” — Rev. 
xx.  19. 

12.  To  take  breath:  To  stop,  as  one  exhausted 
with  labor  or  fatigue, in  order  to  breathe  or  rest; 
to  rest,  refresh,  or  recruit  one’s  self  after  exertion 
or  fatigue. 

13.  To  take  care  : 

(1)  To  be  careful,  vigilant,  wary,  or  cautious. 

*(2)  To  be  careful,  anxious,  or  solicitous.  (Fol¬ 
lowed  by  for  before  an  object.) 

“Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the 
corn.  Doth  God  take  care  for  oxen?” — 1  Cor.  ix.  9. 

14.  To  take  care  of:  To  have  the  care  or  charge 
of ;  to  keep  watch  over ;  to  superintend. 

*15.  To  take  course:  To  have  recourse  to  meas¬ 
ures. 

“They  meant  to  take  a  course  to  deal  with  particulars 
by  reconcilements,  and  cared  not  for  any  head.” — Bacon. 

16.  To  take  down  : 

(1)  To  bring  or  reduce  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
place  or  position  ,o  lower ;  hence  to  abase,  to 
humble. 

*(2)  To  crush,  to  reduce,  to  suppress. 

“Do  you  think  now  he  is  so  dangerous  an  enemy  as  he 
is  counted,  or  that  it  is  so  hard  to  take  him  down  as  some 
suppose?” — Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

*(3)  To  swallow. 

“We  cannot  take  down  the  lives  of  living  creatures, 
which  some  of  the  Paracelsians  say,  if  they  could  be  taken 
down,  would  make  us  immortal.” — Bacon. 

(4)  To  pull  down  ;  to  pull  to  pieces  ;  to  reduce  to 
Jeparate  parts ;  as,  to  take  down  a  building. 


(5)  To  put  or  set  down  in  writing ;  to  write  down, 
to  record ;  as,  to  take  down  a  speech  in  shorthand. 

17.  To  take  earth:  To  escape  into  its  hole  (said  of 
a  fox) ;  hence,  fig.,  to  hide  or  conceal  one’s  self. 
[Earth,  s.,  A.  II.  6.] 

18.  To  take  effect : 

(1)  To  have  the  desired  effect  or  influence ;  to  be 
efficacious. 

(2)  To  come  into  operation  or  action;  as,  The 
law  takes  effect  next  month. 

19.  To  take  farewell:  To  take  leave;  to  bid  fare¬ 
well. 

20.  To  take  fire :  To  become  ignited  ;  to  flame  up  ; 
hence,  fig.,  to  become  highly  excited  or  heated,  as 
with  anger,  love,  enthusiasm,  or  the  like. 

“Let  youth  take  fret  Sir  Paul  tabes  snuff  ” 

Praed:  County  Ball. 

21.  To  take  from : 

(1)  To  deduct,  to  subtract ;  as,  to  take  two  from 
four. 

*(2)  To  derogate,  to  detract. 

“  It  takes  not  from  you,  that  you  were  born  with  princi* 
pies  of  generosity;  but  it  adds  to  you  that  you  have  culti¬ 
vated  nature.” — Dryden. 

22.  To  take  heart:  To  pluck  up  courage;  to  be¬ 
come  brave,  confident,  or  courageous.  [Heart,  s., 
1.2.  (4),  IF  35.] 

_ 23.  To  take  heed:  To  be  careful,  wary,  or  cau¬ 
tious. 

24.  To  take  heed  to  (or  unto)  :  To  attend  to  with 
care. 

“I  will  take  heed  to  my  ways,  that  I  offend  not  with  my 
tongue.” — Psalm  xxxix.  1. 

25.  To  take  hold :  To  seize,  to  grasp ;  to  gain  con¬ 
trol  or  power  over.  (Followed  by  of,  sometimes  by 
on.) 

“Judgment  and  sorrow  take  hold  on  thee.” — Job  xxxvi.  17. 

26.  To  take  horse: 

(1)  Ord.  Lang.:  To  mount  and  ride  a  horse  or 
horses. 

“And  there  ta’en  horse  to  tell  the  camp  what  deeds  are 
done  in  Home.”  Macaulay :  Virginia. 

(2)  Mining:  A  vein  of  ore  is  said  to  take  horse 
when  it  divides  on  each  side  of  a  body  of  non  metal¬ 
liferous  rock,  called  dead-ground. 

27.  To  take  in: 

(1)  To  receive,  admit,  or  bring  into  one’s  house, 
company,  or  the  like  ;  to  entertain. 

“  I  was  a  stranger  and  ye  took  me  in.” — Matt.  xxv.  35. 

(2)  To  inclose,  fence  in,  or  reclaim,  as  land. 

“  Upon  the  sea-coast  are  parcels  of  land  that  would  pay 
well  for  the  taking  in." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

(3)  To  give  admission  to ;  to  allow  to  enter ;  as,  A 
ship  takes  in  water. 

(4)  To  encompass,  to  embrace,  to  include,  to  com¬ 
prehend. 

“  These  heads  are  sufficient  for  the  explication  of  this 
whole  matter :  taking  in  some  additional  discourses, 
which  make  the  work  more  even.” — Burnet. 


(5)  To  reduce  into  a  less  compass ;  to  lessen,  to 
contract. 


“  If  fortune  fill  thy  sail 
With  more  than  a  propitious  gale 
Take  half  thy  canvas  in.” 

Cowper:  Horace;  Odes  ii.  10. 


(6)  To  receive  or  admit  into  the  mind  or  under¬ 
standing  ;  to  comprehend  ;  to  admit  the  truth  of ; 
as,  I  cannot  take  that  story  in. 

*(7)  To  win  or  gain  by  conquest ;  to  capture. 

“He  sent  Asan-aga  with  the  janizaries,  and  pieces  of 
great  ordnance,  to  take  in  the  other  cities  of  Tunis.” — 
Knolles:  Hist.  Turkes. 


(8)  To  be  a  regular  subscriber  to ;  to  receive  or 
take  regularly;  as,  to  take  in  a  newspaper. 

(9)  To  circumvent,  to  cozen,  to  cheat,  to  deceive. 

(Colloq.) 

“It  is  curious  that  so  able  a  man  could  have  believed 
that  he  could  in  this  way  take  in  the  British  public.” — 
Gentleman’s  Magazine,  June,  1883,  p.  569. 

28.  To  take  in  hand:  To  undertake  to  manage, 
perform,  or  execute. 

29.  To  take  in  vain :  To  utter  or  use  unnecessarily, 
carelessly,  or  profanely,  as  an  oath. 

“Thou  shalt  not  fafce  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in 
vain.” — Exodus  xx.  7.  * 


30.  To  take  it  out :  To  exact  or  compel  satisfaction 
or  an  equivalent.  A  rich  man  is  said  to  take  it  (his 
money)  out  in  fine  footmen,  fine  feeding.  &c. ;  a  poor 
man  takes  it  (his  trouble)  out  in  drink.  (Slang  Diet.) 

31.  To  take  leave 1 

(1)  To  bid  farewell ;  to  depart. 

(2)  To  assume  or  use  a  certain  degree  of  liberty 
or  license ;  to  permit  to  one’s  self. 

32.  To  take  notice : 

(1)  To  regard  or  observe  with  attention ;  to  watch 
carefully ;  to  give  attention  to.  ■ 

(2)  To  show  by  some  act  that  observation  is  made ; 
to  make  remark ;  to  mention. 

“Some  laws  restrained  the  extravagant  power  of  the 
nobility,  the  diminution  whereof  they  took  very  heavily, 
though  at  that  time  they  took  little  notice  of  it.” — Claren¬ 
don. 


33.  To  take  oath To  swear  judicially. 

*34.  To  take  oath  of:  To  administer  an  oath  to. 

35.  To  take  off: 

(1)  To  remove  or  lift  from  the  surface  or  outside. 
(Exodus  xxxiv.  34.) 

(2)  To  remove  or  transport  to  another  place. 

*(3)  To  remove ;  to  take  away. 

“  To  take  off  so  much  grief  from  you.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  v.  3. 

(4)  To  deduct  from ;  as,  to  take  a  penny  off  the 
income-tax. 

*(5)  To  put  to  death;  to  kill,  to  execute;  to  do 
away  with. 

(6)  To  retract,  to  withdraw. 

“  Take  it  [a  sentence  of  banishment]  off  again.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iii.  3. 

*(7)  To  invalidate,  to  lessen,  to  weaken. 

“This  takes  not  off  the  force  of  our  former  evidence.” — 
Stillingfleet. 

(8)  To  withdraw ;  to  abstract ,  to  draw  off. 

“  Keep  foreign  ideas  from  taking  off  our  mind  from  its 
present  pursuit.” — Locke. 

(9)  To  swallow ;  to  drink  off  or  out. 

“Were  the  pleasure  of  drinking  accompanied,  the 
moment  a  man  takes  off  his  glass,  with  that  sick  stomach 
which,  in  some  men,  follows  not  many  hours  after,  nobody 
would  ever  let  wine  touch  his  lips.” — Locke. 

*(10)  To  make  a  copy  of ;  to  reproduce. 

(11)  To  mimic,  to  imitate,  to  ridicule,  to  carica¬ 
ture  ;  to  make  game  of  by  imitation 

*(12)  To  purchase ;  to  take  in  trade. 

“The  Spaniards,  having  no  commodities  that  we  will 
take  off,  above  the  value  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
per  annum,  cannot  pay  us.” — Locke. 

*(13)  To  find  place  for;  to  dispose  of;  to  accom¬ 
modate. 

“  The  multiplying  of  nobility  brings  a  state  to  neces¬ 
sity;  and,  in  like  manner,  when  more  are  bred  scholars 
than  preferments  can  take  off." — Bacon. 

(14)  To  start  to  jump ;  as,  A  horse  takes  off  too 
soon  at  a  fence. 

36.  To  take  on  (or  upon) : 

(1)  To  undertake  the  charge,  execution,  responsi¬ 
bility,  &c.,  of ;  to  assume,  to  appropriate,  to  bear. 

“Ye  take  too  much  upon  you.” — Numbers  xvi.  3. 

(2)  To  be  violently  affected ;  to  mourn,  to  fret. 
(Colloq.) 

“How  will  my  mother,  for  a  father’s  death, 

Take  on  with  me,  and  ne’er  be  satisfied?” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.  ii.  5. 

*(3)  To  assume  a  character ;  to  act  a  part. 

“I  take  not  on  me  here  as  a  physician.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  L 

37.  To  take  one' apart:  To  espouse  one’s  cause ;  to 
defend  or  support  one. 

*38.  To  take  order  with :  To  exercise  authority ;  to 
take  measures ;  to  check. 

“Though  he  would  have  turned  his  teeth  upon  Spain 
yet  he  was  taken  order  with  before  it  came  to  that.” — 
Bacon. 

39.  To  take  out : 

(1)  To  remove  from  within  a  place,  or  from  a 
number  of  other  things. 

“All  thy  friends  which  thou  must  make  thy  friends 
Have  but  their  stings  and  teeth  newly  taken  out.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  4. 

(2)  To  remove  by  cleansing,  erasure,  or  the  like ; 
as,  to  take  out  a  stain,  a  blot,  &c. 

(3)  To  put  away ;  to  put  an  end  to ;  as,  to  take 
the  pride  out  of  a  person,  to  take  the  strength  out  of 

,  a  person. 

(4)  To  obtain  or  accept  as  an  equivalent;  as.  He 
took  the  value  out  in  money. 

(5)  To  ascertain  by  measurement  and  calculation; 
as.  to  take  out  quantities  for  a  work. 

(6)  To  procure  for  one’s  self ;  to  obtain ;  to  get 
drawn,  granted,  or  executed  for  one’s  own  use ;  as, 
to  take  out  a  patent,  to  take  out  a  summons. 

*(7)  To  copy.  (Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii  A.) 

40.  To  take  pains:  To  exert  one’s  self;  to  use  all 
one’s  skill,  care,  or  the  like. 

41.  To  take  part  in:  To  share  in ;  to  partake  of. 

42.  To  take  place: 

(1)  To  happen  ;  to  come  to  pass ;  to  occur. 

*(2)  To  have  effect ;  to  prevail. 

“Where  arms  take  place  all  other  pleas  are  vain; 

“  Love  taught  me  force,  and  force  shall  love  maintain.” 

Dryden.  {Todd.) 

43.  To  take  root: 

(1)  To  form  or  strike  a  root ;  as,  A  plant  taket 
root. 

(2)  To  become  firmly  fixed  or  established. 

“  I  have  seen  the  foolish  taking  root.” — Job  v.  3. 

44.  To  take  stock:  [Stock  (1),  s.,  IF  (3)]. 

*45.  To  take  tent:  To  take  heed;  to  be  careful, 
cautious,  attentive.  (Scotch.) 

46.  To  take  the  air,  to  take  an  airing :  To  walk, 
drive,  or  ride  in  the  open  air  for  the  sake  of  health. 

47.  To  take  the  back  track :  To  recede  from  one’s 
position. 


btfil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus.  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 

cian,  -t'ian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =bel  del. 
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J8.  To  take  the  field:  To  begin  the  military  opera¬ 
tions  of  a  campaign  ;  hence,  fig.,  to  occupy  or  step 
Into  a  position  of  activity,  as  an  opponent,  rival, 
competitor,  or  the  like. 

49.  To  take  the  rag  off  the  bush :  To  surpass,  to 
excel.  (Sometimes  shortened  into  take  the  cake.) 

50.  To  take  the  shine  off:  To  excel  in  the  brilliance 

of  a  performance.  .  . 

51.  To  take  thouqht:  To  be  solicitous  or  anxious. 
(Matthew  vi.  25.) 

52.  To  take  time: 

(1)  To  act  without  hurry  or  haste,-  and  with  due 
deliberation ;  hence,  to  be  in  do  haste  or  excite¬ 
ment;  to  be  patient;  to  wait  calmly  .and  patiently. 

(2)  To  require,  demand,  or  necessitate  a  certain 
amount  of  time  for  accomplishment  or  execution. 

53.  To  take  to: 

(1)  To  become  fond  of ;  to  become  attached  to. 

(2)  To  resort  to ;  to  betake  one’s  self  to ;  to  adopt. 

“  t  have  now  four  horses  which  were  in  my  possession 

when  I  first  took  to  the  peat.” — Field,  Jan.  30,  1886. 

54.  To  take  to  heart:  To  be  keenly  or  deeply  af¬ 
fected  by ;  to  feel  keenly  or  sensibly ;  as,  He  took 
the  disgrace  much  to  heart. 

55.  To  take  to  task:  To  find  fault  with;  to  cen- 
Bure. 

56.  To  take  up : 

(1)  To  lift,  to  raise. 

“Take  her  up  tenderly,  lift  her  with  care.” 

Hood:  Song  of  the  Shirt. 

(2)  To  bring  or  gather  together ;  to  fasten  or 
bind ;  as,  to  take  up  raveled  threads. 

(3)  To  protect  and  care  for ;  to  patronise  or  be¬ 
friend. 

“When  my  father  and  my  mother  forsake  me,  then  the 
Lord  will  take  me  up." — Psalm  xxvii.  10. 

*(4)  To  obtain  on  credit. 

"Take  up  commodities  upon  our  bills.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  II.,  iv.  7. 

*(5)  To  begin,  to  start ;  to  set  agoing. 

“They  shall  take  up  a  lamentation  for  me.” — Ezekiel 
xxv.  17. 

(6)  To  begin  where  another  left  off ;  to  keep  up  in 
continuous  succession. 

(7)  To  preoccupy,  to  occupy,  to  engross,  to  en¬ 
gage,  to  employ. 

"There  is  so  much  time  taken  up  in  the  ceremony.” — 
Addison:  On  Medals. 

(8)  To  seize,  to  catch,  to  arrest. 

“  Though  the  sheriff  have  this  authority  to  take  up  all 
such  stragglers.”— Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

*(9)  To  rate,  to  abuse,  to  scold. 

“I  was  taken  up  for  laying  them  down.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  2. 

•(10)  To  make  up  ;  to  settle,  to  arrange. 

“  How  was  that  quarrel  taken  up  f  ” 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  V.  4. 

*(11)  To  levy. 

“You  are  to  take  soldiers  up  in  counties.” — Shakesp. t 
Henry  IV.,  Ft.  II.,  ii.  1. 

*(12)  To  oppose,  to  encounter;  to  cope  with. 
(Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  3.) 

*(13)  To  trip.  (Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  ii.  3.) 

(14)  To  undertake;  to  take  on  one’s  self;  as,  to 
take  up  a  friend’s  quarrel. 

*(15)  To  believe,  to  admit. 

“The  ancients  took  up  experiments  upon  credit,  and 
did  build  great  matters  upon  them.” — Bacon:  Natural 
History. 

*(16)  To  fasten  with  a  ligature. 

“A  large  vessel  opened  by  incision  must  be  taken  up 
before  you  .proceed.” — Sharp:  Surgery. 

(17)  To  pay  and  receive. 

“The  bill  if  not  taken  up  this  afternoon  will  be  pro¬ 
tested.” — Colman:  The  Spleen,  i. 

(18)  To  clear  up  ;  to  become  fine. 

“The  weather  took  up  wonderfully.” — Field,  April  4, 
1885. 

*(19)  To  stop. 

“Sinners  at  last  take  up,  and  settle  in  a  contempt  of  all 
religion.” — Tillotson. 

*(20)  To  reform. 

“This  rational  thought  wrought  so  effectually,  that  it 
made  him  take  up,  and  from  that  time  prove  a  good  hus¬ 
band.” — Locke. 

*(21)  To  collect. 

“  This  great  bassa  was  born  in  a  poor  country  village, 
and  in  his  childhood  taken  from  Christian  parents,  by 
snch  as  take  up  the  tribute  children.” — Knolles  Hist. 
Turkes 

57.  To  take  up  arms:  The  same  as  to  take  arms 
(q.  v.). 

58.  To  take  up  with : 

(1)  To  become  intimate  with  ;  to  attacl  one’s  self 
to ;  to  associate  with. 

“Are  dogs  such  desirable  company  to  take  up  witht" — 
South. 


*(2)  To  be  contented  to  receive ;  to  put  up  with. 

“  The  ass  takes  up  with  that  for  his  satisfaction,  which 
he  reckoned  upon  before  for  his  misfortune.” — L’Es- 
trange:  Fables. 

59.  To  take  water :  To  recede  from  a  position ;  to 
deny  former  opinions  or  tenets. 

60,  To  take  with : 

(1)  To  accept,  take,  or  have  as  a  companion. 

*(2)  To  be  clear  and  explicit,  as  with  another  per¬ 
son,  so  that  he  can  follow  and  understand. 

(3)  To  please, 
take,  s.  [Take,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  taking  or  seizing ;  capture. 

“Every  hound  was  up  at  the  take." — Field,  Jan.  23,  1886. 

2.  That  which  is  taken ;  the  quantity  or  amount 
of  anything  taken  or  received  ;  especially  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  fish  caught  at  one  time ;  catch. 

“They  begrudge  the  large  takes  of  these  fish  which 
they  say  the  fishermen  obtain.” — Field,  Oct.  3,  1885. 

*3.  A  witch’s  charm. 

“He  hath  a  take  upon  him.” — Quack’s  Academy.  (1678.) 
II.  Print. :  The  portion  of  copy  taken  by  a  com¬ 
positor  at  one  time. 

take-down,  s.  A  lowering  or  abasing;  humilia¬ 
tion.  (Colloq.) 
take-in,  s. 

1.  A  fraud,  a  cheat,  an  imposition.  (Colloq.) 

2.  The  person  who  cheats  or  imposes  on  another. 

take-off,  s. 

1.  An  imitation  of  another,  especially  by  way  of 
caricature. 

2.  The  spot  where  a  horse  or  man  starts  to  leap  a 
fence,  &c.  (Eng.) 

“Unfortunately,  the  take-off  of  the  last  water  jump, 
obstructed  as  it  was  with  snow  and  slush,  proved  fatal  to 
his  chance.” — Field,  Dec.  6,  1884. 

take-off,  v.  t.  or  i. 

Print. :  To  remove  (the  sheets)  from  a  machine 
or  press. 

take-up,  s. 

1.  Sewing-machine :  A  device  in  a  sewing-machine 
to  draw  upon  the  upper  thread  to  take  up  its  slack 
while  the  needle  is  rising,  or  resting  at  its  highest 
point,  to  tighten  the  stitch.  The  independent 
take-up  is  one  which  acts  in  its  own  time  without 
being  actuated  by  the  needle-bar. 

2.  Steam  Navig. :  The  part  between  the  smoke- 
box  and  the  bottom  of  the  funnel  of  a  steam-ship. 

3.  Weaving :  That  motion  of  the  cloth-beam  in  a 
loom  by  which  the  web  is  wound  up  as  fast  as  the 
weaving  proceeds. 

*tak-el,  s.  [Tackle,  s.) 
tak'-en ,  pa. par.  &  a.  [Take,  vj 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Pleased,  gratified. 

“I  was  more  taken  with  the  third  season  hunter. 
Bachelor.” — Field  Sept.  4,  1886. 

If  (1)  To  be  taken  up  with:  To  be  occupied  with 
or  engaged  on  or  upon. 

(2)  To  be  taken  with :  To  be  attracted  by ;  to  like, 
to  fancy. 

tak'-er,  s.  [Eng.  tak(e),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  takes,  receives,  seizes,  apprehends,  or 
captures. 

2.  One  who  takes  or  accepts  a  bet. 

3.  One  who  swallows. 

“  That  the  life-weary  taker  may  fall  dead.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  1. 

taker-away,  s.  One  who  takes  away  or  deprives 
a  person  of  any  possession.  (With  allusion  to  Job 
i.  21.) 

“Do  I  fully  trust  in  God,  as  the  giver  and  taker  away 
of  all  earthly  things?  ” — Gilpin:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  87. 

taker-off,  s. 

Print. :  A  person  (usually  a  lad)  employed  to  take 
off  the  sheets  from  a  machine  as  they  are  printed. 
*ta-klg'-rg.-phy,  s.  [Tachygraphy.] 
tak  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Take,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pleasing,  alluring,  attracting,  engaging. 

“So  taking  amid  the  ripening  grain.” — Burroughs: 
Pepacton,  p.  276. 

f2.  Infectious,  catching ;  as,  The  itch  is  very  tak¬ 
ing.  (Colloq.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  takes ;  the  act  of  gaining 
possession,  seizing,  accepting,  or  the  like ;  seizure, 
apprehension,  capture. 

“  The  manner  of  their  taking  may  appear 
At  large  discoursed  in  this  paper  here.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  v.  6. 


2.  ( Plural ) :  That  which  is  taken  or  received ; 
receipts ;  as,  The  takings  at  the  door  were  small. 

*3.  Distress  of  mind ;  agitation. 

*4.  Malignant  influence. 

“  Bless  thee  from  whirlwinds,  star-blasting,  axd  tak¬ 
ing.” — Shakesp.-  Lear,  iii.  4. 

IF  To  be  in  a  taking:  To  be  agitated,  confused, 
flurried,  or  distressed. 

“What  a  taking  w as  he  in,  when  your  husband  asked 
who  was  in  the  basket.” — Shakesp.  Merry  Wives,  iii.  8. 

taking-Off,  s.  Killing,  execution. 

“  Let  her,  who  would  be  rid  of  him,  devise 
His  speedy  taking-off.”  Shakesp..  Lear,  v.  1. 

tak'-Ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  taking;  - ly .]  In  a  tak¬ 
ing  or  attractive  manner ;  attractively. 

“I  shall  discourse  in  some  sort  takingly." — Beaum. 
Flet.:  Woman  Hater,  iv.  2. 

*tak'-Ing-ness,  s.  [English  taking;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  taking,  pleasing,  or  attract¬ 
ive. 

“All  outward  adornings  have  sometimes  in  them  of  a 
complaisance  and  takingness.” — Bishop  Taylor:  Artificial 
Handsomeness,  p.  41. 

tal  -a-p<5in,  tel  -a  pdin,  s.  [See  def.  1.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  Siamese  title  of  a  priest  of 
Fo ;  a  bonze  (q.  v.). 

2.  ZoOl. :  Cercopithecus  talapoin,  a  small  and  rare 
monkey  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  The  gen¬ 
eral  color  is  green,  lower  part  of  the  body  and 
under  surface  white  It  differs  in  dentition  from 
the  rest  of  the  genus. 

*tal'-a-rse,  s.  pi.  [Talaria.J 

Bot. :  Link’s  name  for  the  wings  of  a  papiliona¬ 
ceous  corolla. 

ta-lar -I-a,  s.  pi.  [Lat., 
from  talus= an  ankle.] 

Class.  Antiq.:  The  small 
wings  attached  to  the  an¬ 
kles  of  Hermes,  or  Mercury, 
in  representations  of  that 
deity.  They  sometimes  ap¬ 
pear  as  growing  to  the  an¬ 
kle,  more  commonly  as  at¬ 
tached  to  sandals,  one  on 
each  side  of  each  ankle. 

tal-a-vatch'-i,  s.  [Native 
Mexican  name.) 

Toxicol. :  A  subtle  poison,  Talaria. 

of  which  the  constituents 

are  unknown,  formerly  manufactured  by  the  Aztecs, 
and  by  them  handed  down  to  their  descendants,  the 
Mexican  Indians.  Skillfully  administered,  it  is 
said  to  destroy  the  mind,  while  leaving  slight  ef¬ 
fects  upon  the  body.  It  is  said  by  some  that  the  ex- 
Empress  Carlotta,  of  Mexico,  was  poisoned  by  this 
drug  at  the  hands  of  an  Indian  beggar,  and  that  to 
this  cause,  and  not  to  grief  at  her  husband’s  death, 
her  insanity  is  due.  Gen.  Rudolfo  Gunner,  a  for¬ 
mer  intimate  and  official  of  Maximilian’s  court,  is 
given  as  the  authority  for  this  statement.  The 
peculiar  effect  of  the  poison  seems  to  be  to 
induce  monomania  or  epilepsy,  and  sometimes 
both.  (Dr.  L.  B.  Folkes.) 

t(i-lau.’-in<i,  s.  [The  South  American  name  of 
one  of  the  species.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Magnoliaceee  akin  to  Magnolia. 
Trees,  or  shrubs,  with  very  fragrant  flowers,  na¬ 
tives  of  the  hotter  countries  in  both  hemipheres. 

tal'-bot,  s.  [Entym.  doubtful.] 

Zoblogy : 

*1.  The  name  given  to  a  race  of  dogs,  allied  to  01 
identical  with  the  Bloodhound. 

“  Gervase  Markham  describes  a  Talbot,  which  no  doubt 
is  a  relation  of  the  Bloodhound,  as  a  round,  thick-headed 
dog,  with  a  short  nose — characteristics  which  certainly  do 
not  appear  in  modern  Bloodhounds.” — Vero  Shaw :  Book 
of  the  Dog,  p.  200. 

f2.  A  race  of  hounds,  nearly,  if  not  quite,  extinct, 
which  seem  to  have  been  kept  for  show  rather  than 
for  use.  Color  pure  white,  large  head,  very  broad 
muzzle,  long  pendulous  ears,  and  rough  hair  on  the 
belly.  Talbot  is  the  family  name  of  the  House  of 
Shrewsbury,  which  has  a  Talbot  for  badge  and  two 
Talbots  for  supporters. 

“  The  Talbot  seems  to  have  been  something  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  Hounds,  but  the  accounts  we 
possess  of  this  breed  differ  greatly.” — Meyrick:  House 
Dogs  and  Sporting  Dogs,  p.  27. 

tal'-bo-type,  s.  [After  the  name  of  the  inventor, 
and  Eng.  type  (q.  v.).] 

Photog. :  A  process  invented  by  Fox  Talbot  in 
1840,  and  patented  in  1841,  in  which  paper  was  sen¬ 
sitized  by  iodide  of  silver  and  exposed  in  the  cam¬ 
era.  The  surface  became  the  recipient  of  a  latent 
image,  which  was  developed,  and  afterward  fixed 
by  hyposulphite  of  soda.  It  was  named  by  its  orig¬ 
inator,  Calotype  (q.  v.),  and  is  the  basis  of  the 
present  photographic  process. 


fate,  fat,  Fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father,  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
Or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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talented 


talc 


talc,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  prob.  from  Arab,  talk;  talc'-ous,  a.  [Talcose.] 

Ger.  talck,  talk.]  .  ’  L 

Mineralogy:  talc-trip  -lite,  s.  [Eng.  talc,  and  triplite.] 

1.  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring  in  short  Min.:  A  variety  of  triplite  (q.  v.),in  which  part 
hexagonal  prisms  and  plates,  also  in  globular  and  of  the  protoxide  of  manganese  is  replaced  by  lime, 
stellated  groups,  compact,  massive.  Cleavage,  Its  position  as  a  distinct  variety  is  not,  however,  de- 
basal ;  hardness,  1  to  P5  ;  specific  gravity,  2’565  to  termined.  Occurs  in  small  yellowish  grains  in  the 
2'8 ;  luster,  pearly ;  color,  apple-green,  white,  shades  lazulite  rock  of  HorrsjOberg,  Sweden, 
of  gray  ;  sectile;  feel,  greasy.  Composition,  vary-  tala  m  a  ttatt  ^ 
ing  with  the  amount  of  water  present,  but  essen-  _le  LIAIL.J 

tially  a  hydrated  silicate  of  magnesia  which,  when  tale  (2),  s.  [A.  S.  talu= a  number,  a  narrative; 
pure,  would  contain:  Silica,  62*0 ;  magnesia,  33’1 ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  t<zaf=language,  tongue,  speech; 
water  4’9=100,  the  formula  being  6Mg05Si02+2H0.  Icel.  fal=talk,  a  tale;  tala— a  number,  a  speech; 
Dana  divides  as  follows:  (1)  Foliated;  (2)  Massive  Dan.  fale=speech ;  Sw.  fa£=speech,  number ;  O.  H. 
(steatite  or  soapstone):  (a)  Coarse  Granular,  Ger.  zala;  Ger.  zahl— number.  From  the  same  root 
including  potstone ;  (6)  Cryptocrystalline  (French  comes  fell.] 


tal'-$nt  (1),  *tal-ente,s. 

in  money,  will,  desire,  earnest  humor  to,  horn  Lat. 
talentum;  Gr.  talanton— a  balance,  .  .  .  a  weight, 
sum  of  money,  a  talent,  from  the  same  root  as  talas 
(genit.  talantos)—  bearing,  enduring;  etlen— I  en¬ 
dured;  Lat.  tolero= to  tolerate;  tollo=  to  lift,  to 
sustain;  Sansc.  tul— to  lift,  to  weigh;  tulana— lift¬ 
ing  ;  tuld=a  balance,  a  weight ;  Sp.  talante,  talento; 
Ital.  &  Port .talanto.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

“When  he  had  begjjn  to  reckon,  one  was  brought  unto 

him  which  owed  him  ten  thousand  talents.” — Matthew 
xviii.  24. 

2.  Figuratively : 

I.  Ordinary  Language :  (1)  A  gift,  endowment,  or  faculty;  some  peculiar 

1.  That  which  is  told;  an  oral  relation;  hence,  faculty,  ability,  power,  or  accomplishment,  natural 


[Fr.  talent = a  talent 
hr 


chalk) ;  (c)  Renasolaerite,  cryptocrystalline,  but 
more  often  pseudomorphous  ;  (d)  Indurated,  a  very 
abundant  mineral.  Being  thoroughly  incombust¬ 
ible,  it  is  of  great  value  in  the  manufacture  of  fire¬ 
proof  wall-paper,  paper  window-curtains,  &c.  Even 
in  its  crude  state  it  is  found  to  yield  one  of  the  best 
lubricants  known.  Mixed  with  common  grades  of 
soap,  it  makes  them  as  pleasant  to  the  touch  as  the 
choicest  brands,  rendering  the  skin  smooth  and  soft, 


anything  disclosed ;  information. 

“She  trembles  at  his  tale.” 

Shakesp..-  Venus  and  Adonis,  591. 

2.  A  narrative,  oral  or  written,  in  prose  or  verse, 
of  events  that  have  really  happened,  or  that  are 
imagined  or  are  represented  as  having  happened ;  a 


although  entirely  without  any  cleaning  qualities,  short  story,  true  or  fictitious. 

„  II  w?1^bi“ft.he^a^UfaC-tUre  °f  PatAUt  “ A  tale  well  told,  or  a  comedy  or  a  tragedy  well  wrought 

wall  plaster,  in  which  its  addition  gives  a  smooth,  up,  may  have  a  momentary  effect  upon  the  mind.” — Boling- 
glossy  finish  to  walls  and  ceilings  that  no  other  sub-  broke:  Study  of  History,  let.  4. 
stance  lends.  Talc  powder,  duly  refined,  is  exqui-  0  *  _  _  ,  ...  ,  , •,  ,  , 

sitely  soft  and  fine  grained.  Hence  it  makes  an  _  4  number  or  quantity  told,  reckoned,  corn- 

excellent  infant  powder,  softening  the  tenderest  P«ted,  or  set  down,  especially  a  reckoning  by  count- 
skin  and  preventing  chafing,  irritation,  or  even  *Dfri0r  num'1,ermS  >  a  number  reckoned,  stated,  or 
“prickly  heat,”  as  will  no  other  substance.  So,  too,  om‘ 
it  makes  an  unsurpassed  molding  sand  for  casting 
metals  in,  both  its  fire-proof  and  fire-grained  quali¬ 
ties  being  very  valuable  in  fine  work.  Mixed  with 
rubber,  it  renders  it  more  elastic  and  less  liable  to 
crack.  From  it  is  also  made  the  “  French  chalk” 
used  by  tailors,  and  shoe-dealers  use  it  in  the  pow¬ 
dered  form  to  enable  one  to  pull  on  a  tight-fitting 
shoe.  The  richest  talc  mines  are  now  being  worked 
in  Cherokee  County,  North  Carolina,  where  it  is 
found  in  leaves  and  scales,  very  much  like  slate. 

2.  A  commercial  name  for  mica  (q.  v.). 

IT  Oil  of  talc:  [Oil  of  Talc.] 

talc-apatite,  s. 

Min.:  An  apatite  found  in  chlorite  schist  in  the 
Urals,  containing  a  large  percentage  of  magnesia 
replacing  lime.  A  magnesium-apatite. 

talc-chlorite,  s. 

Min. :  A  mineral  regarded  by  Marignac  as  inter¬ 
mediate  between  talc  and  chlorite,  but  stated  by 
Des  Cloizeaux  to  possess  the  optical  characters  of 
clinochlore.  Dana  suggests  that  it  may  be  the  latter 
mineral  mixed  with  talc,  which  would  account  for 
the  high  percentage  of  silica. 

talc-gneiss,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  gneiss  which  contains  a  hydrated  mica, 
frequently,  but  erroneously,  called  talc. 

talc  iron-ore,  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  magnetite  (q.  v.)  having  weak 
magnetic  properties,  in  which  a  part  of  the  protox¬ 
ide  of  iron  is  replaced  by  magnesia. 

talc-schist,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  schistose  rock  consisting  wholly  or 
largely  of  talc,  with  varying  amounts  of  quartz, 
ana  some  accessory  minerals. 

talc-spar,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Breunerite  (q.  v.). 

talc-steatite,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Talc  (q.  v.). 

talc  -Ite,  s.  [Eng.  talc;  - ite  (Min.).] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  A  name  given  by  Thomson  to  a  white  mus¬ 
covite  (q.  v.)  from  Wicklow 

9  I  put  n  n  o  •»-»  o  m  o  O  m  o 


“  And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale 
Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale.” 

Milton:  V Allegro,  67. 

*11.  Law:  A  count  or  declaration. 

IT  His  tale  is  told :  It  is  all  over  with  him  ;  his  race 
is  run. 

tale- carrier,  s.  A  talebearer,  a  telltale. 

“  Tale-carriers  or  tellers  as  some  perhaps  of  her  women 
were.” — State  Trials,  28  Henry  VIII.  (an.  1536). 

*tale-master,  s.  The  originator  of  a  tale,  story, 
or  report. 

“I  tell  you  my  tale,  and  my  tale-master.” — Fuller: 

Worthies;  England. 

*tale-piet,  *tale-pyet,  s.  A  talebearer,  a  tell¬ 
tale,  a  busybody. 

“Never  mind  me,  sir — I  am  no  tale-pyet.” — Scott:  Anti¬ 
quary,  ch.  iv. 

tale-wise,  a.  &  adv. 

A.  As  adj. :  Being  in  the  manner  of  a  tale. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  the  manner  of  a  tale  or  story. 

♦tale,  v.  i.  [Tale  (2),  s.]  To  tell,  to  narrate. 

“  Thus  however  that  thei  tale 
The  strokes  fall  upon  the  smale.” 

Gower:  C.  A.  (Prol.) 

tale  -bear-er,  s.  [Eng.  tale  (2),s.,  and  bearer.]  Ver,  or  a  sum  or 
One  who  officiously  carries  about  and  spreads  tales  money  equivalent 


or  acquired.  (A  metaphor  borrowed  from  the  para¬ 
ble  in  St.  Matthew  xxv.  14-30.) 

“It  is  no  inconsiderable  branch  of  the  minister’s  art  to 
discern  the  talents  of  men,  to  know  what  they  are  fit  for.” 
— Search:  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xxxv. 

_  (2)  Mental  endowments  or  capacities  of  a  supe¬ 
rior  kind;  general  mental  power.  (Used in  either 
the  singular  or  the  plural.) 

“  So  many  youths  of  distinguished  talent.” — Cowper: 
Works  (ed.  Southey)  ii.  71. 

(3)  Hence,  used  for  talented  persons  collectively ; 
men  of  ability  or  talent. 

“All  the  real  talent  in  England.” — Buskin:  Seven  Lamps, 
p.  189. 

*(4)  Quality,  character,  characteristic. 

“’Tie  my  particular  talent  to  ridicule  folks.” — Van- 
brugh:  Provoked  Wife,  ii.  2. 

*(5)  Disposition,  inclination. 

“  The  nation  generally  was  without  any  ill  talent  to  the 
church  in  doctrine  or  discipline.” — Clarendon. 

*(6)  Desire,  affection,  will. 

“But  the  imaginacion  cometh  of  remuable beastes,  that 
semen  to  haue  talente  [affectus]  to  flien,  or  to  desiren  any 
thyng.” — Chaucer:  Boecius,  p.  450. 

(7)  Habitual  backers  of  horses,  or  takers  of  odds, 
as  opposed  to  the  bookmakers,  or  layers  of  odds. 
(Racing  slang.) 

“All  the  talent  were  discomfited,  though,  as  they  often 
are  in  Nurseries.” — Field,  Oct.  3,  1885. 

II.  Greek  Antiquity:  The  name  of  a  weight  and 
also  of  a  denomination  of  money  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  and  also  applied  by  Greek  writers  and 
their  translators  to  various  standard  weights  and 
denominations  of  money  among  different  nations ; 
the  weight  and  value  differing  in  the  various 
nations  and  at  various  times.  As  a  weight,  those 
in  general  use  were  the  Euboic  or  Attic  talent 
=  56  lbs.  11  oz.  troy,  and  the  .Eginetan  =  about 
821  lbs.  The  Attic  talent  contained  sixty  Attic 
min®.  As  a  denomination  of  money,  it  was  a  tal¬ 
ent’s  weight  of  sil¬ 
ver,  or  a  sum  of 


2.  Kirwan’s  name  for  a  massive  scaly  talc, 
talc  -kjf,  talc  -jf,  a.  [Eng.  talc;  -y.]  The  same 
as  Talcose  (q.  v.). 

talc'-6id,  s.  [Eng.  t ale ;  suff.  -oid ;  Ger .talkoid.] 
Min. :  A  snow-white  variety  of  talc  occurring  in 
broad  folia  at  Pressnitz,  Bohemia.  It  contained 
over  67  per  cent,  of  silica.  Probably  only  ordinary 
talc  with  disseminated  free  quartz. 
talc'-0§e,  talc'-ous,  a.  [Eng.  talc;  -ose,  -oizs.] 
Min.  &  Petrol. :  Partaking  of  the  characters  of 
talc  (q.  v.). 

talcose-granite,  s.  [Protocine.] 
talcose-slate,  s.  [Talc-schist.] 
talc-6-sIte,  s.  [Eng,  talcose;  suff.  -ite  (M in.).] 
Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  thin  veins  of  scaly 
structure,  resembling  talc.  Hardness,  1-2  ;  specific 
gravity,  2’46-2’5  ;  luster,  pearly  ;  color,  silver-white, 


or  reports  likely  to  breed  mischief ;  a  telltale. 

“These  words  were  spoken  in  private;  but  some  tale¬ 
bearer  repeated  them  to  the  Commons.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

tale  -bear-Ing,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  tale  (2),  s.,  and 
bearing .] 

A.  As  adj. :  Given  to  spreading  tales  or  reports 
officiously. 

B.  As  subst.:  The  act, 
habit,  or  practice  of 
spreading  tales  or  reports 
officiously  ;  commu  n  i  c  a  - 
tion  o  f  secrets  mali¬ 
ciously. 

ta  -led,  tal-Ith,  subst. 

[Heb.  talith .] 

Jewish  Antic;.:  A  gar¬ 
ment  of  fine  linen  with  a 
fringe  attached  to  it,  worn 
by  the  Jews  in  Talmudic 
times.  It  was  ample  in 
size,  so  as  to  admit  of  the 
head  being  enveloped  in  it 
while  its  wearer  engaged 
in  prayer. 

*tale'-ful,  a.  [En g.tale 
(2),  s. ;  -ful  (£).]  Abounding  with  stories. 

“  The  cottage-hind 

Hangs  o’er  th*  enlivening  blaze,  and  taleful  there 
Recounts  his  simple  frolic.” — Thomson:  Winter,  90. 

ta-le-gal-la,  s-  [Composed  of  native  name,  and 
Lat.  gallus= a  cock.J 

Ornith. :  Brush-turkey ;  a  genus  of  Megapodid® 
(q.  v.),  with  two  species  from  East  Australia  and 
New  Guinea.  Closely  akin  to  the  type-genus  Mega- 
podius  (q.  v.),but  with  wattled  skin  on  the  head 


to  this  ;  so  that  in 
our  current  coin 
the  Attic  talent 
would  be  worth 
$1,185.84.  The  great 
talent  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  was  equal  to 
$483.25,  and  the 
little  talent  to 
$364.8714.  TheHe- 


Talent. 


Jew  wearing  Taled. 


brew  talent  (2  Sam.  xii.  30)  was  equal  to  93  lbs.  12 oz. 
avoirdupois ;  and  as  a  denomination  of  money  it 
has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  $1,520.31  to 
$1,926.54.  The  marginal  note  in  the  A.  V.  to  Matt, 
xviii.  24,  says  that  “  a  talent  is  750  ounces  of  silver, 
which,  at  5s.  [$1.20]  the  ounce,  is  £187,  10s.  [$900].” 
The  illustration  represents  a  bronze  talent  found 
at  Abydos 

IT  For  the  difference  between  talent ,  gift,  and  in¬ 
tellect,  see  Girt  and  Intellect. 

Ministry  of  all  the  Talents: 

English  Hist. :  A  ministry  of  which  Lord  Gren¬ 
ville  was  the  head,  and  Fox  his  colleague  and  sup¬ 
porter.  It  was  formed  on  Jan.  26, 1806,  three  days 
after  the  death  of  Pitt,  and,  after  undergoing  some 
changes,  was  dissolved  on  March  25, 1807.  Its  nick¬ 
name  was  given  from  the  boast  of  Mr.  Canning  and 
others  that  it  contained  all  the  talent  of  the  country 
— i.  e.,  of  both  political  parties  in  the  State. 

♦tal  -pnt  (2),  s.  [Talon.] 

tal  -  ent  ed,  a.  [Eng.  talent  (1) ;  -ed.]  Furnished 
or  endowed  with  talents  or  great  mental  powers; 
possessing  genius,  talents,  or  abilities. 

“  While  talenting  and  similar  words  have  no  existence, 
there  is  a  very  obvious  reason  why  words  of  the  class  of 
talented  are  numerous;  namely,  that  we  oftener  have 
occasion  to  express,  through  a  verb,  the  ideas  of 


:press,  through  a  verb,  the  iaeas  or  ■  pos- 

sioruj.sTO-iu,  _ _ ± — ~ ..., - - - - - - — -  sessed  of  a  quality  or  attribute,’  ‘endowedness,’  &c.,  than 

greenish,  yellowish.  Composition :  A  hydrated  sil-  and  neck,  whence  the  early  settlers  gave  these  birds  we  have  to  express,  through  the  same  part  of  speech,  the 

icate  of  alumina,  probably  related  to  selwynite  the  name  of  Brush-turkeys,  though  they  have  no  idea  of ‘communicating  a  quality  or  attribute,’  ‘endow- 

(q.v.).  Occurs  at  Mount  Ada,  Heathcote,  Victoria,  affinity  with  the  genus  Meleagris  (q.  v.).  _ ing,’  &c.,  among  which  ideas  are  those  denoted  by  the 

bfill,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 

-cian.  -tian  =  shaa.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  -§lon  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =bel„  d$L 


taler 


3994 


talking 


theoretic  foundations  of  the  actual  talented  and  the 
potential  talenting,  and  their  congeners.” — Fitzedward 
Ball:  Modern  English,  p.  73. 

If  This  word  has  often  been  assailed,  and  con¬ 
demned  as  a  “  pseudo-participle,”  having  no  verb 
to  correspond  with  it.  But  many  words,  univer¬ 
sally  recognized  as  good  English,  are  open  to  the 
same  objection,  as  gifted ,  hooted,  lettered,  landed, 
&c.  (See  Fitzedivard  Hall:  Modern  English,  pp. 
70-75.) 

*tal'-er,  *tail -er,  s.  [Eng.  tal(e),  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  tells  or  spreads  tales. 

“  If  he  be  a  tailer  of  idle  words.” — Chaucer:  Parsones 
Tale. 

ta  -le§,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  masc.  pi.  of  faZZs=such.] 

Law:  Persons  of  like  reputation  or  standing; 
persons  in  the  court  from  whom  the  sheriff  or  his 
clerk  makes  selections  to  supply  the  places  of  jurors 
who  have  been  impaneled,  but  who  are  not  in 
attendance. 

“If  by  means  of  challenges,  or  other  cause,  a  sufficient 
number  of  unexceptionable  jurors  do  not  appear  at  the 
trial,  either  party  may  pray  a  tales,  in  order  to  make  up  a 
deficiency:  the  judge  being  empowered,  at  the  prayer  of 
either  party,  to  award  a  tales  de  circumstantibus,  of  per¬ 
sons  present  in  court,  to  be  joined  to  the  other  jurors 
to  try  the  cause;  who  are  liable,  however,  to  the  same 
challenges  as  the  principal  jurors.  This  is  usually  done 
till  the  legal  number  of  twelve  be  completed.” — Black- 
stone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  13. 

IT  To  pray  a  tales : 

Law:  To  pray  that  the  number  of  jurymen  may 
be  completed.  A  tales  was  prayed  in  the  celebrated 
Tichborne  case  (1873) . 

“After  a  great  deal  of  bawling,  it  was  discovered  that 
only  ten  special  jurymen  were  present.  Upon  this,  Mr. 
Sergeant  Buzfuz  prayed  a  tales;  the  gentleman  in  black 
then  proceeded  to  press  into  the  special  jury  two  of  the 
common  jurymen.” — Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  xxxiv. 

tales-book,  s. 

Law :  A  book  containing  the  names  of  such  as  are 
admitted  of  the  tales. 

tales-man,  s. 

Law :  A  person  summoned  to  act  as  a  juror  from 
among  the  bystanders  in  open  court. 

“  When  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  impaneled,  or 
tales-men,  appear,  they  are  then  separately  sworn  well 
and  truly  to  try  the  issue  between  the  parties,  and  a  true 
verdict  to  give  according  to  the  evidence;  and  hence  they 
are  denominated  the  jury,  jurata,  and  jurors,  sc.  jura- 
tores.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  13. 

ttale'-tell-er,  s.  [Eng.  tale  (2),  s.,  and  teller.'] 

1.  One  who  narrates  tales  or  stories. 

“  The  minstrels  are  named  separately  from  the  gest- 
Ours  or  taletellers.” — Warton:  Hist.  Eng.,  Poetry,  ii.  174. 

2.  A  talebearer,  a  telltale. 

TaT-I-$,-c6'-ti-a.n  (ti  as  shl),  a.  [See  def.]  Of, 
pertaining,  or  relating  to  Tagliacozzi  (Latinized 
into  Taliacotius) ,  professor  of  anatomy  and  sur¬ 
gery  at  Bologna  toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Taliacotian-operation,  s. 

Surq.:  The  same  as  Rhinoplastic-operation 
(q.  v.). 

*tal-I-a  -tion,  s.  [Talion.J  A  return  of  like  for 
like ;  retaliation. 

“  Just  lieav’n  this  taliation  did  decree, 

That  treason  treason’s  deadly  scourge  should  be.” 

Beaumont:  Psyche,  xvii.  26. 

tal-i-e'-rg.,  s.  [The  Bengali  name  of  the  tree.] 

Bot. :  Corypha  taliera  (Roxburgh),  called  by 
Sprengel  Taliera  bengalensis ,  a  palm  tree,  akin  to 
the  Talipot  (q.  v.),  but  only  about  thirty  feet  high. 
The  trunk  is  nearly  cylindrical,  and  has  at  the  top 
a  number  of  fan-shaped  leaves,  in  about  eighty 
divisions,  each  about  six  feet  long  by  four  inches 
broad,  the  whole  radiating  from  the  points  of  peti¬ 
oles,  five  to  ten  feet  long,  and  having  spines  at  their 
edges.  The  spadix,  which  is  decompound,  is  about 
twenty  feet  high,  and  appears  in  February.  The 
fruit,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  crab-apple,  is 
wrinkled,  and  of  a  dark  color.  It  grows  in  India, 
where  the  leaves  are  used  for  roofing  houses.  The 
natives  also  write  upon  them  with  their  iron  or 
steel  styles. 

*tal'-lng,  s.  [Eng.  tal(e)  (2),  s. ;  -ing.]  The  tell¬ 
ing  of  tales  or  stories. 

tg,-ir-num,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Supposed  to 
be  from  Gr.  thaleia—  blooming,  luxuriant.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Portulacaceee.  Sepals  decidu¬ 
ous,  stamens  ten  or  twenty,  capsule  three-valved, 
seeds  many,  wingless.  Talinuni  patens,  a  native  of 
Brazil,  is  used  like  the  common  purslane.  [Por- 
tulaca.] 

ta'-ll-on,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  talionem,  accus.  of 
talio,  from  faZis=such.]  The  law  of  retaliation  (lex 
talionis ),  according  to  which  the  punishment  in¬ 
flicted  is  the  same  in  kind  and  degree  as  the  injury ; 
as,  an  eye  for  a  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  (Levit. 
xxiv.  20.) 


tal  -I-pg,t,  s.  [Talipot.] 

ta.r-I-pe§,  s.  [Lat.  talus= an  ankle,  and  pes= a 
foot.]  The  disease  called  Club-foot  (q.  v.). 

tal-I-pot,  tal-I-pat,  tal'-I-put,  subst.  [Cey¬ 
lonese.] 

Bot. :  Corypha  umbraculifera,  a  palm  tree,  native 
of  Ceylon  and  the  Malabar  coast,  and  cultivated  in 
Bengal  and  Burmah.  It  has  a  tall,  cylindrical  stem, 
with  a  soft  rind  and  soft  pink  internal  pith,  both 
formed  of  vascular  bundles.  The  leaves  are  in  a 
cluster  at  the  top  of  the  stem,  and  are  fan-shaped. 
A  tree  at  Peradeniya,  in  Ceylon,  was  described  in 
the  Indian  Agriculturist  for  November,  1873,  as  hav¬ 
ing  a  stem  eighty-four  feet  high,  terminated  by  a 
flower  panicle  of  twenty  feet,  making  104  feet  in  all, 
the  girth  of  the  stem  three  feet  from  the  ground 
round  the  persistent  bases  of  the  leaves  was  thir¬ 
teen  feet  four  inches ;  at  twenty-one  feet  from  the 
ground  eight  feet  three  inches;  the  leaves  were 
about  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  age  of  the  tree 
about  forty  years.  The  pith  is  made  into  a  kind  of 
sago,  the  leaves  are  written  upon  by  the  natives 
with  a  steel  stylus ;  they  are,  moreover,  made  into 
fans,  mats,  and  umbrellas. 

tal'-I§-mg,n,  s.  [Sp.=a  magical  character,  from 
Arab,  tilsam,  tilism—2.  talisman  or  magical  image, 
from  Gr.  telesma— a  payment,  in  late  Gr.= initia¬ 
tion,  mystery ;  teleo— to  accomplish,  to  fulfill,  to 
complete,  pay;  telos=e nd,  completion;  Fr.  talis¬ 
man;  Ital.  talismano.] 

1.  Lit.:  A  charm  consisting  of  a  magical  figure 
cut  or  engraved  under  certain  superstitious  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  configuration  of  the  heavens,  to  which 
wonderful  effects  were  ascribed;  the  seal,  figure, 
character,  or  image  of  a  heavenly  sign,  constella¬ 
tion,  or  planet  engraven  upon  a  sympathetic  stone, 
or  upon  a  metal  corresponding  to  the  star,  in  order 
to  receive  its  influence.  The  talisman  was  supposed 
to  exert  extraordinary  influence  over  the  wearer, 
especially  in  averting  evils,  as  disease,  sudden 
death,  or  the  like. 

“The  fondness  of  the  Princess  for  Lady  Marlborough 
was  such  as,  in  a  superstitious  age,  would  have  been  as¬ 
cribed  to  some  talisman  or  potion.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  Fig.:  Something  which  produces  extraordi¬ 
nary  effects ;  an  amulet,  a  charm. 

tal-I§-man -Ic,  tal-Ig-man'-Ic-sQ,  *  tal-Isj- 
man'-ique.a.  [Eng .  talisman ; -ic, -ical.]  Having 
the  properties  or  qualities  of  a  talisman ;  preserva¬ 
tive  against  evils  by  magic  influence  ;  magical. 

“  Swore  you  had  broke  and  robb’d  his  house, 

And  stole  his  talismanique  louse.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  pt.  iii.,  c.  1. 

*tal'-I§-mun-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  talisman;  -i.sf.]  One 
who  uses  a  talisman,  or  deals  with  talismans. 

“  Princes  that  are  talismanists.” — Defoe:  Duncan  Camp¬ 
bell.  (Pref.) 

tal'-Ith,  s.  [Taled.] 

ta  -ll-trus,  s.  [Latin  *talitrum—  a  rap  or  fillip 
with  the  finger.] 

Zobl. :  A  genus  of  Amphipoda.  They  have  no  feet 
in  the  form  of  claws.  The  third  articulation  of  the 
inferior  antennae  is  longer  than  the  two  preceding 
ones  united;  the  antennae  are  large  and  spiny. 
Talitrus  locusta  is  the  Sandhopper.  It  is  a  little 
more  than  half  an  inch  long.  It  exists  in  myriads 
along  satidy  shores  between  high  and  low-  water 
mark,  feeding  on  decaying  garbage.  It  can  leap 
several  feet  into  the  air,  and  escapes  pursuit  by  bur¬ 
rowing  into  the  damp  sand  or  taking  refuge  under 
moist  seaweed. 

talk  (l  silent),  *talke,  v.  i. &  t.  [Sw.  tolka;  Dan. 
tolke= to  interpret,  to  explain;  Icel.  tillka=  to  in¬ 
terpret,  to  plead  one’s  cause.  According  to  Skeat, 
a  word  of  Lithuanian  origin,  the  Icel.  ttilka  being 
from  tillkr=-a.n  interpreter  (Dan.,  Sw.  &  Dut.  tolk), 
from  Lith.  tuZfcas= an  interpreter.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  utter  words ;  to  speak. 

‘“What!  canst  thou  talk ?’  quoth  she,  ’hast  thou  a 
tongue?’”  Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  427. 

2.  To  converse  familiarly;  to  hold  converse,  as 
two  persons  in  familiar  discourse. 

“We must  out  and  talk.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  V.  L 

3.  To  discourse.  (Followed  by  about  or  of.) 

“When  you  talk  of  war.” — Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of 

Verona,  v.  2. 

4.  To  confer,  to  reason. 

“  Let  me  talk  with  thee  of  thy  judgments.” — Jeremiah 
xii.  1. 

5.  To  speak  incessantly ;  to  chatter,  to  prattle,  to 
prate. 

“  He  will  be  talking.” 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iii.  5. 

6.  To  give  an  account;  to  mention,  to  tell;  to 
communicate  by  writing,  by  signs,  or  by  words  not 
necessarily  spoken. 


B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  use  as  a  means  of  conversation  or  commo- 
nication  ;  as,  to  talk  French  or  English.  ( Colloq . 
for  speak.) 

2.  To  utter,  to  speak. 

“  I  must  talk  a  word  with  you.” 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 

3.  To  pass  or  spend  in  talking,  with  away ;  as,  to 
talk  away  an  hour. 

4.  To  influence  or  have  a  certain  effect  on  by 
talking,  with  words  expressive  of  the  effect. 

“  Talk  thy  tongue  weary.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 

IT  1.  To  talk  from  the  point,  subject,  dtc. :  To  wan¬ 
der  in  speaking  from  the  point  or  subject  under 
discussion. 

2.  To  talk  one  down:  To  silence  one  with  incessant 
talk. 

3.  To  talk  one  out  of:  To  dissuade  one  from,  as  - 
plan,  project,  &c. 

4.  To  talk  one  over:  To  gain  one  over  by  per¬ 
suasion. 

5.  To  talk  one  up  to:  To  persuade  one  to  under¬ 
take. 

6.  To  talk  out:  To  continue  the  debate  on,  or  dis¬ 
cussion  of,  until  a  certain  hour,  at  which  by  rule, 
as  in  parliament,  the  debate  be  adjourned;  as,  to 
talk  out  a  bill. 

7.  To  talk  over: 

fll  To  talk  about,  to  discuss,  to  debate. 

(2)  To  gain  over  by  talking  or  argument;  to  per> 
suade. 

8.  To  talk  to:  To  address  one’s  self  to  in  talking; 
to  advise,  to  exhort,  to  remonstrate ;  to  reprove 
gently. 

talk  (1)  ( l  silent),  *talke,  v.  [Talk,  r.] 

1.  Familiar  conversation ;  mutual  discourse  or 
converse. 

“Practise  rhetoric  in  your  common  talk.” 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  L 

2.  Rumor,  report. 

“A  blameless  conduct,  though  it  will  not  raise  so  early 
or  so  great  a  talk  about  you,  will,  sooner  or  later,  dis. 
tinguish  you  to  your  advantage.” — Seeker:  Sermons,  vol. 
ii.,  ser.  iii. 

3.  Subject  of  conversation  or  discourse ;  as,  It  is 
the  talk  of  the  town. 

4.  A  more  or  less  formal  or  public  discussion  held 
by  a  body  of  men  or  by  two  opposing  parties  con¬ 
cerning  matters  of  material  interest ;  a  negotiation, 
a  conference. 

*talk(2),s.  [Talc.] 

talk  -a-tlve  (l  silent) ,*talc-a-tife,*talk-a-tife, 
a.  [Talk,  u.]  Given  or  inclined  to  talk  or  conver¬ 
sation  ;  apt  to  unite  in  talk  ;  freely  communicative  ; 
chatty,  loquacious,  garrulous. 

“James  landed  at  Brest,  with' an  excellent  appetite,  in 
high  spirits,  and  in  a  talkative  humor.”— Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

If  To  talk  is  allowable,  and  consequently  it  is  not 
altogether  so  unbecoming  to  be  occasionally  talka¬ 
tive ;  but  garrulity,  which  arises  from  the  excessive 
desire  of  communicating,  is  a  failing  that  is  par¬ 
donable  only  in  the  aged,  who  have  generally  much 
to  tell. 

talk  -a-tlve-ly  (l  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  talkative ; 
-ly.]  In  a  talkative  manner ;  loquaciously. 

talk'-a-tive-ness  (Z  silent),  s.  [Eng.  talkative; 
-ness.]  _  The  quality  or  state  of  being  talkative; 
loquaciousness,  garrulity. 

“With  such  cautions  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  talka, 
tiveness  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  taciturnity.” — Knox: 
Winter  Evenings,  even.  47. 

talk-ee  talk-ee  (Z  silent),  s.  [A  reduplication 
of  Eng.  talk,  with  a  termination  -ee,  borrowed  in 
ridicule  from  some  attempt  of  the  dark  races  to 
speak  English.]  A  copious  effusion  of  talk  with  no 
valuable  result. 

talk'-er  (Z  silent),  s.  [Eng.  talk,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  talks ;  especially  a  loquacious  or 
talkative  person ;  a  chatterer. 

“These  arrogant  talkers  are  only  half  learned.” — Knox: 
Winter  Evenings ,  even.  61. 

2.  A  boaster,  a  braggart. 

“  Talkers  are  no  good  doers.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  3. 

talk  -ing  (Z  silent),  *talk-yng,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s, 
[Talk,  v.) 

A  .As  pr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Given  to  talking ;  talkative,  garrulous,  loqua¬ 
cious. 

2.  Having  the  power  of  speech ;  as,  a  talking 
parrot. 

C.  As  subst.:  Talk,  speech,  words. 

“  I  pr’ythee  now,  lead  the  way  without  any  more  talk¬ 
ing.” — Shakesp.:  Tempest,  ii.  2. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s&n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


talking-iron 
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If  Talking  through  one's  hat:  A  euphemism  for 
making  a  silly  or  incredible  speech ;  lying. 

“He  is  only  posing  before  the  British  public  as  a  bold, 
bad,  Tory  jingo  and  getting  up  a  London  reputation  for 
patriotism.  In  a  word  he  is  talking  through  his  hat,  and 
his  vaporings  are  too  silly  for  serious  consideration.’’ — 
Chicago  Tribune,  July  28,  1894. 

talking-iron,  s.  A  ludicrous  name  for  a  gun. 
talking-machine,  s.  An  automaton  designed  to 
imitate  speech.  One  was  exhibited  in  1876  by  Prof. 
Faber  of  Vienna. 

♦talking-stock,  s.  An  object  of  talk  or  conversa¬ 
tion. 

“  A  talking-stock  to  all  the  geastes.” — Udall:  Apopth  of 
Erasmus,  p.  96. 

talking-to,  s.  A  reprimand.  Generally  in  the 
phrase,  to  give  one  a  good  talking-to.  ( Colloq .) 

talk'-y,  a.  [Talcky.] 

tall,  *tal,  a.  [A.  S.  tcel:  Goth.  fals=docile. 
obedient;  Wei.  <al= tall,  high.] 

*1.  Obedient,  docile,  obsequious. 

“So  humble  and  tall." 

Chaucer:  Compl.  of  Mars,  88. 

♦2.  Comely. 

“  To, l  and  semely,  Decens,  elegans." — Prompt.  Parv. 

3.  High  in  stature  ;long  and  comparatively  slender ; 
lofty,  high.  (Applied  to  a  person,  or  to  a  standing 
object,  as  a  tree,  pole,  mast,  &c.,  of  which  the 
diameter  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  height.) 

“A  few  appear  by  morning  light, 

Preserved  upon  the  tall  mast’s  height  ” 

Wordsworth:  To  the  Daisy.  ■ 

4.  Having  height,  whether  great  or  little,  with¬ 
out  reference  to  comparison  or  relation . 

“  Bring  me  word  how  tall  she  is.” 

Shakesp. :  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  6. 
*5.  Brave,  sturdy,  stout,  lusty  (from  the  idea  that 
tall  men  would  necessarily  be  braver  than  others.) 

“He  [Prince  Edward]  would  prefer  to  fight  with  any 
mean  person,  if  cried  up  by  the  volger  for  a  tall  man.” — 
Fuller:  Holy  War,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xxix. 

*6.  Sturdy,  spirited,  strong. 

“For  I  know  your  spirit  to  be  tall;  pray  be  not  vexed.” 
—Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Cupid’s  Revenge,  iv. 

*7.  Noted,  remarkable,  celebrated. 

“Sounding  imaginary  fords,  that  are  real  gulfs  and 
wherein  many  of  the  tallest  philosophers  have  been 
drowned.” — Bolingbroke:  Fragments  of  Essays,  §  65. 

8.  Great,  excellent;  as,  a  tall  fight,  a  tall  spree. 
(Colloq.) 

9.  Extravagant,  bombastic ;  as,  tall  talk.  (Colloq.) 
tail-talk,  s.  Rhodomontade  (q.  v.). 
tal'-lage,  tal'-ll-age  (age  as  lg),  s.  [Tailage.] 

A  term  formerly  applied  to  taxes  or  subsidies  or 
every  kind,  but  properly  denoting  those  taxes  to 
which,  under  the  Anglo-Norman  king,  the  demesne 
lands  of  the  crown,  and  all  the  royal  towns  were 
subject.  These  taxes  were  more  rigorous  and  arbi¬ 
trary  than  those  imposed  on  the  gentry. 

“Manye  of  them  when  they  be  eyther  oppressed  with 
det,  or  with  the  unreasonablenesse  of  taxes  and  tallages, 
or  wyth  wrongs  done  by  those  yt  are  mightier  than  they, 
do  yeld  themselves  to  bondage  to  the  noblemen.” — Gold- 
inge:  Caesar;  Comment.,  fol.  155. 

tal'-lage  (age  as  lg),  v.t.  [Tallage,  s.]  To 
cause  to  pay  tallages;  to  lay  an  impost  on;  to  tax. 

“The  ancient  lords,  though  extremely  unwilling  to 
grant,  themselves,  any  pecuniary  aid  to  their  sovereign, 
easily  allowed  him  to  tallage,  as  they  called  it,  their  ten¬ 
ants,  and  had  not  knowledge  enough  to  foresee  how  much 
this  must.  in  the  end,  affect  their  own  revenue.” — Smith: 
Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

tal'-lag-er  (agasxg),  s.  [Eng.  tallag(e);  er.J 
A  tax  or  toll  gatherer. 

tal'-lat,  tal'-let,  tal'-lit,  tal'-lot,  s.  [Said  to 
be  a  corrupt,  of  t’  hay  loft= the  hay-loft. j  A  hay¬ 
loft.  (Prov.) 

“I  .  .  .  determined  to  sleep  in  the  tallat.” — Black - 
more:  Lorna  Doone ,  ch.  xxxi. 
tall’-bdy,  s.  [Eng.  tall,  and  boy.'] 

*1.  A  long,  upright  glass  for  drinking. 

“She  then  ordered  some  cups,  goblets,  and  tallboys,  of 
golde,  silver  and  crystal  to  be  brought,  and  invited  us  to 
drink.” — Ozell:  Translation  of  Rabelais,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xliii. 

2.  A  kind  of  chimney-pot. 

“A  chimney-pot  fell  through  the  roof  of  some  premises 
belonging  to  a  firm  of  printers,  and  destroyed  a  valuable 
printing-press,  though  this  was  but  one  of  many  scores  of 
pots,  tallboys,  cowls,  and  other  contrivances  of  the  kind 
which  were  swept  from  the  chimney-stacks  of  the  Metrop¬ 
olis  on  Saturday  night.” — London  Daily  Telegraph . 

tal'-ll-age  (age  as  lg),  s.  [Tallage.] 
tal-li-coo'-nah,  s.  [A  Guinea  word.]  [Ktjndah- 

OIL.] 

tal'-li-er,  s.  [Eng.  tally :  -er.]  One  who  keeps 

a  tally. 

“Rise  pensive  Nymph,  the  Tallier  waits  for  you.” 

Pope:  The  Basset-Table,  3. 


tall-I6g-Ite,  s.  [After  the  well-known  mineral 
collector  Richard  Tailing,  of  Cornwall;  sufE.  -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  thin  crusts,  on 
killas,  at  the  Botallack  mine,  Cornwall.  Hardness, 
3'0 ;  specific  gravity,  3'5 ;  color,  bright  blue ;  fragile. 
Composition :  Chloride  of  copper,  22‘55 ;  oxide  of 
copper,  53’29 ;  water,  24T6— 100,  which  corresponds  to 
the  formula  4CuOHO-j-CuClHO+3aq.  A  variety  of 
Atacamite  (q.  v.). 

tall'-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  tall ;  -ish.]  Rather  tall. 

“Pale,  tallish,  thin.” — Dickens:  Sketches  by  Boz;  Mis¬ 
taken  Milliner. 

♦tail  -man,  s.  [Eng.  tall,  and  man.]  A  false  die, 
So  loaded  as  to  throw  the  higher  numbers. 

“Here’s  fulloms  and  gourds,  here’s  tallmen  and  low- 
men.” — Nobody  and  Somebody.  ( Nares .) 

tall'-ness,  *tal-nesse,  *tal-nes,  subst.  [Eng. 
tall;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tall; 
height  of  stature. 

“And  trees  be  growing  there  to  that  talnesse,  that  a  man 
cannot  shoot  a  shaft  over  them.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk. 
vii.,  ch.  ii. 

♦tal'-lon,  subst.  [Eng.  tail,  and  one.]  A  tallboy 

(q-v-). 

“Charge  the  pottles  and  the  gallons. 

And  bring  the  hogshead  in, 

We’ll  begin  with  a  tallon, 

A  brimmer  to  the  king.” 

Ballad:  The  Courtier’s  Health. 

tal-low,  *talgh,  *tal-lowe,  *tal-owe,  subst. 

SO.  Dut.  talgh,  talch;  Dnt.talh;  Low  Ger.  tala; 
)an.  &  Sw.  talg;  Icel.  tdlgr,  t6lg,  t6lk;  Ger.  tala.) 

1.  Chem.:  A  name  applied  to  the  harder  and  less 
fusible  fats,  occurring  chiefly  in  the  animal  king¬ 
dom,  the  most  common  being  beef  and  mutton  tal¬ 
low.  When  pure  it  is  white  and  almost  tasteless, 
and  consists  of  stearin,  palmitin,  and  olein  in  vary¬ 
ing  proportions. 

2.  Manuf.  &  Comm.:  The  fat  and  suet  obtained 
from  butchers  are  chopped  into  pieces  by  a  man 
called  the  “  Tenderer,”  and  it  is  then  boiled  in  water, 
the  greater  part  of  the  fat  being  melted  from  the 
membranes  and  floating  to  the  surface,  whence  it  is 
removed  by  skimming ;  the  rest  is  forced  out  by  a 

Eowerful  press,  the  residuum  consisting  of  mem- 
ranous  matter  called  greaves  or  cracklings,  being 
subsequently  macerated  in  warm  water,  and  given 
as  food  to  poultry,  dogs,  &c.  Tallowis  of  two  kinds, 
viz.,  white  and  yellow  candle  tallow,  and  common 
soap  tallow.  The  white  candle  tallow,  when  good, 
is  brittle,  dry,  and  clean.  Yellow  candle  tallow, 
when  good,  should  be  clean,  dry,  hard  when  broken, 
and  of  a  fine  yellow  color  throughout.  Soap  tal¬ 
low  is  used  for  making  soap,  and  for  greasing 
machinery.  A  great  deal  of  tallow  is  also  used  for 
the  dressing  of  leather, 
tallow-candle,  s.  A  candle  made  of  tallow, 
♦tallow-catch,  s.  A  tallow-keech  (q.  v.) ;  hence, 
fig.,  a  very  fat  person. 

“Thou  whoreson  obscene,  greasy,  tallow-catch .”  — 
Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  4. 

tallow-chandler,  s.  One  who  makes  or  deals  in 
tallow  candles. 

“Nastiness,  and  several  nasty  trades,  as  tallow-chand¬ 
lers,  butchers,  and  neglect  of  cleansing  of  gutters,  are 
great  occasions  of  a  plague.” — Harvey:  On  the  Plague. 


tallow-chandlery,  s. 

1.  The  business  or  occupation  of  a  tallow-chand* 
ler. 

2.  The  place  where  a  tallow-chandler  carries  on 
his  business. 


tallow-cup,  s.  A  lubricating  device  for  journal- 
boxes,  &c.,  in  which  tallow  is  employed  as  the 
lubricant. 


tallOW-dip,  subst.  A  tallow  candle ;  so  called  on 
account  of  the  process  of  manufacture  by  dipping 
the  wick  in  melted  tallow. 


tallow-drop,  s. 

Jewelery :  The  same  as  Carbuncle  (q.  v.). 

tallow-face,  subst.  One  of  a  sickly  pale  com¬ 
plexion. 

“You  tallow-face!" — Shakesp.:  Rome o  and  Juliet,  iii.  5. 

tallow-faced,  adj.  Having  a  sickly  pale  com¬ 
plexion. 

“Red,  yellow,  tand,  tallow-faced,  &c.” — Burton:  Anat. 
Melancholy,  p.  615. 

tallow-gourd,  s. 

Bot. :  Benincasa  cerifera. 

tallOW-grease,  s.  Tallow,  especially  candle-fat. 

♦tallow-keech,  s.  A  mass  of  fat  rolled  up  in  a 
round  lump.  [Tallow-catch.] 

tallow-shrub,  s. 

Bot. :  Myrica  cerifera.  [Mtkica-tallow.] 

tallow-tree,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Stiliingia  sebifera,  a  native  of  China.  The 
leaves  are  rhomboidal,  tapering  at  the  tip,  with 
two  glands  at  the  top  of  the  petiole.  The  fruits  are 


about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  have  three 
seeds,  which  are  covered  by  a  kind  of  wax,  used  in 
China  for  making  candles,  whence  the  name  tallow- 
tree.  They  are  boiled  in  large  cauldrons,  then  suffi¬ 
ciently  bruised  to  enable  the  fat  to  be  removed 
without  breaking  the  seeds,  and  pressed.  The  can¬ 
dles  made  from  this  wax  are  coated  with  bees’  wax 
to  prevent  them  from  melting  in  hot  weather.  The 
wood  is  hard,  and  used  for  printing  blocks,  and  the 
leaves  for  dyeing  black. 

2.  Vateria  indica,  a  native  of  the  Malabar  coast. 
[Yateria.] 

3.  Pentadesma  butyracea.  [Pentadesma.] 

tal-low,  v.  t.  [Tallow,  s.] 

1.  To  grease  or  smear  with  tallow. 

“Having  thus  ript  off  all  our  worm-eaten  plank,  and 
clapton  new,  by  the  beginning  of  December,  1686,  our 
ship’s  bottom  was  sheathed  and  tallowed.” — Dampiert 
Voyages  (an.  1686). 

2.  To  fatten ;  to  cause  to  have  a  large  quantity  of 
tallow ;  as,  to  tallow  sheep. 

tal'-low-er,  s.  [Eng.  tallow ;  -er.] 

♦1.  A  tallow-chandler. 

2.  An  animal  disposed  to  form  tallow  internally. 

tal’-low-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  tallow;  -ing.]  The  act, 

practice,  or  art  of  causing  animals  to  gather  tal¬ 
low;  the  property  in  animals  of  forming  tallow 
internally. 

tal-low-lsh,  adj.  [En g.  tallow; -ish.]  Having 
the  properties  or  nature  of  tallow ;  resembling  ta£ 
low. 

tal'-low-y,  a.  [Eng.  tallow,  s. ;  -y.]  Resembling 
or  of  the  nature  of  tallow ;  greasy. 

♦tall  -wopd,  s.  TFr.  taille— a  cutting ;  tailli=cnt, 
and  Eng.  wood.]  Firewood,  cut  in  billets  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  length. 

“Also,  if  any  person  .  .  .  offer  or  put  to  sale  any 
tallwood,  billets,  faggots,  or  other  firewood,  Ac.” — Cole 
trap’s  Reports  (1690). 

tal'-ly  (1), ♦taille, *tal-y,s.  [Fr. fai77e=anotch, 
an  incision,  a  tally  or  score  kept  on  a  piece  of  wood, 
from  Lat.  talea= a  slip  of  wood;  Sp.  taja;  Port. 
talka;  Ital  taglia.] 

1.  A  notched  stick  employed  as  a  means  of  keep¬ 
ing  accounts.  In  buying  or  selling  it  was  custom¬ 
ary  for  the  parties  to  the  transaction  to  have  two 
sticks,  or  one  stick  cleft  longitudinally  into  two 
parts,  on  each  of  which  was  marked  with  notches 
or  cuts  the  number  or  quality  of  goods  delivered,  or 
the  amount  due  between  debtor  and  creditor,  the 
seller  keeping  one  stick  and  the  buyer  the  other. 
The  mode  of  keeping  accounts  by  tallies  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  England  by  the  Normans,  1066.  Besides 
accounts,  other  records  were  formerly  kept  upon 
notched  sticks,  as  almanacs,  in  which  red-letter 
days  were  signified  by  a  large  notch,  ordinary  days 
by  small.  notches,  &c.  Such  were  formerly  very 
common  in  most 
European  coun¬ 
tries.  In  England 
tallies  were  long 
issued  in  lieu  of 
certificates  of  in¬ 
debtedness  to 
creditors  of  the  Tally. 

State.  In  1696,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Adam  Smith,  this  species  of  security  was 
at  40-60  per  cent,  discount,  and  bank-notes  20  per 
cent.  Seasoned  sticks  of  willow  or  hazel  were  pro¬ 
vided,  and  these  were  notched  on  the  edge  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  amount.  Small  notches  represented  pence ; 
larger,  shillings;  still  larger,  pounds;  proportion¬ 
ately  larger  and  wider,  were  10,  100,  1,000  pounds. 
The  stick  being  now  split  longitudinally,  one  piece 
was  given  to  the  creditor,  and  the  other  was  laid 
away  as  a  record.  When  an  account  was  presented 
for  payment,  the  voucher  was  compared  with  the 
record.  When  paid,  the  tally  and  counter-tally 
were  tied  up  together,  and  laid  away,  accumulat¬ 
ing  for  a  long  series  of  years.  The  system  of  issuing 
exchequer  tallies  was  abolished  by  25  George  III., 
c.  82;  and  by  4  and  5  William  IV.,  c.  15,  the  accumu¬ 
lated  tallies  were  ordered  to  be  destroyed.  They 
were  accordingly  burned  in  a  stove  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  but  the  stove  being  over-heated,  unfortu¬ 
nately  set  fire  to  the  paneling  of  the  room,  and  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  were  destroyed. 

“The  price  of  those  wooden  tallies,  which,  according  to 
an  usage  handed  down  to  us  from  a  rude  age,  were  given 
as  receipts  for  sums  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  had  risen.” 
— Macaulay:  Eng.  Hist.,  ch.  xxii. 

*2.  Anything  made  to  correspond  with  or  suit 
another. 

“So  right  his  judgment  was  cut  fit, 

And  made  a  tally  to  his  wit.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  III.,  ii.  895. 

3.  A  label  or  ticket  of  wood  or  metal  used  in 
gardens  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  either  the  name 
of  the  plant  to  which  it  is  attached,  or  a  number 
referring  to  a  catalogue. 

4.  An  abbreviation  of  tally-shop  (q.  v.). 

5.  A  certain  number  of  cabbages. 


bfiil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-©>an,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  d?L 
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tally-board 


tally-board,  s.  A  small  board  attached  to  the 
life-line  thrown  by  means  of  a  rocket-apparatus  to 
ships  wrecked  or  in  danger,  when  the  life-boat  can¬ 
not  reach  them. 

“The  sailors  hauled  the  whip-line  on  board,  and  when 
the  tally-board,  on  which  the  directions  for  the  method  of 
procedure  are  printed  in  English  on  one  side  and  French 
on  the  other,  was  received,  the  captain  attempted  by  the 
light  of  a  lantern  to  read  them.’’ — Scribner’s  Magazine, 
Jan.,  1880,  p.  330. 

tally-shop,  s.  A  shop  or  store  at  which  goods 
are  sold  on  the  tally-system  (q.  v.). 
tally-system,  tally-trade,  s. 

1.  A  system  of  trade  carried  on  in  many  large 
English  towns,  by  which  shopkeepers  supply  goods 
to  their  customers  on  credit,  the  latter  agreeing  to 
pay  the  price  charged  by  certain  weekly  install¬ 
ments.  Both  parties  keep  books,  in  which  are 
entered  the  particulars  of  the  transaction  and  the 
payments  of  the  installments.  The  prices  charged 
are  usually  exorbitant,  and  the  goods  of  an  inferior 
quality.  (Ena.) 

2.  A  system  by  which  drapery  goods  are  supplied 
to  women,  chiefly  in  country  districts,  and  paid  for 
by  weekly  installments.  (See  extract  under  Tally- 
man,  1.)  (Eng.) 

tal’-iy  (2) ,  subst.  [See  def.l  An  abbreviation  of 
Tally-ho  (q.  v.). 

“A  shrill  tally  from  above  tells  him  all  is  right.” — Field, 
Dec.  6,  1884. 

tally-bo,  interj.  fz  s.  [Norm.  Fr.  taillis  au= to 
the  coppice.]  The  huntsman’s  cry  to  urge  on  his 
hounds. 

tal’-iy  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Tally  (l),s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  score  with  corresponding  notches ;  hence,  to 
make  to  correspond ;  to  fit,  to  suit, 

2.  To  reckon  up. 

“X  have  not  justly  tallied  up  thy  inestimable  benefits.” 
— Bp.  Hall:  Breathings  of  Devout  Soul,  §  4. 

*3.  To  repay  in  like  kind. 

“Civill  law  teacheth,  that  long  custome  prescribeth: 
divinity,  that  old  things  are  passed.  Moral  philosophy, 
that  tallying  of  injuries  is  justice.” — Bishop  Hall:  Holy 
Observations,  §  60. 

IT  In  this  sense  perhaps  connected  with  Lat.  talio 
=  retaliation. 

II.  Naut. :  To  pull  aft,  as  the  sheets  or  lower  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  main  and  fore-sail. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  fit,  to  correspond,  to  agree,  to  conform,  to 
match. 

*2.  To  deal  (cards) ;  a  phrase  in  basset  and  pha¬ 
raoh.  ( Cibber :  Careless  Husband,  iii.  1.) 

tal’-ljf  (2 ),v.t.  [Tally  (2),s.]  To  cry  tally-ho 
after. 

*tal'-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  tal(l) ;  -ly.]  Stoutly;  exact- 
ingly. 

tal  -ljT-man,  s.  [Eng.  tally  (1),  s.,  and  man.) 

1.  One  who  carries  on  a  tally-trade  ;  one  who  sells 
goods  on  credit,  to  be  paid  for  by  installments. 

“We  do  not  know  whether  the  tallyman  has  ever  ap¬ 
peared  in  fiction  before.  We  may  explain  that  he  is  a 
very  dangerous  trader,  who  lets  his  customers — who,  it 
may  be  said,  are  always  women — have  goods  unknown  to 
their  husbands,  to  be  paid  for  by  weekly  installments.” — 
Spectator,  March  14,  1884,  p.  363. 

2.  One  who  keeps  a  tally  or  account ;  a  tallier. 
tal  -mg,,  s.  [Prob.  after  Talma,  the  French  trage¬ 
dian.]  A  kind  of  large  cape  or  short  full  cloak, 
worn  by  ladies,  and  sometimes  by  gentlemen. 

tal  -mi,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  (See  compound.) 
talmi-gold,  s.  [Abyssinian-gold.] 

Tal'-mud,  s.  [Heb.  Talmudh  =  instruction,  doc¬ 
trine;  lamadh— to  chastise,  to  train,  to  teach;  cf. 
talmidh=a  scholar.  (1  Chron.  xxv.  8.)] 

Hebrew  Literature :  A  work  in  which  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  writing  that  “tradition  of  the  elders” 
which  in  the  time  of  Jesus  was  chiefly  or  exclusively 
oral  (Matt.  xv.  2-3;  Markvii.  6,  9,13;  viii.  9).  The 
early  spiritual  leaders  of  the  Jewish  people,  accept¬ 
ing  the  Old  Testament  as  divine,  naturally  made  it 
the  object  of  much  thought,  and  attempted  to  fur¬ 
nish  explanations  of  the  more  obscure  passages, 
these  explanations,  if  felicitous,  being  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  till  they  gradually 
acquired  the  authority  due  to  inspiration.  The 
Mosaic  law  contained  a  multitude  of  regulations— 
moral,  ceremonial,  civil,  and  criminal  —  which 
priests,  prophets,  lawyers,  and  other  high  authori¬ 
ties  interpreted.  These  were  from  the  first  regarded 
with  the  veneration  with  which  the  decisions  of 
law  courts  on  the  meaning  of  certain  statutes  are 
received  among  modern  nations,  till  at  length  they 
were  deemed  incontrovertible,  and  attributed  to 
Divine  inspiration,  and  were  finally  committed  to 
writing,  the  ultimate  product  being  the  Talmud. 


When  it  appeared  it  became  a  second  rule  or  stand¬ 
ard  of  faith  and  practice,  the  first  being  the  Old 
Testament,  and  no  Jew  was  required  to  believe  any 
doctrine  or  follow  any  religious,  moral,  or  ceremo¬ 
nial  precepts  except  those  recorded  in  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  standards.  The  Talmud  had  two 
constituent  parts,  the  text,  or  Mishna,  and  the 
commentary,  or  Gemara.  The  midrashim,  or  ex¬ 
plaining  and  amplifying  Old  Testament  teach¬ 
ing,  began  previous  to  the  writing  of  the  books  of 
Chronicles,  which  allude  to  their  existence.  (2 
Chron.  xiii.  22;  xxiv.  27.)  They  continued  till  the 
second  century  A.  D.,  and  were  of  two  kinds— hal- 
acha  (the  rule)  and  hagada  (what  is  said),  but  only 
the  first  was  binding.  The  germ  of  the  present 
Mishna  proceeded  from  R.  Jehuda  Hanasi,  A.  D. 
219,  but  was  preserved  only  in  the  memory  of  schol¬ 
ars,  till  the  destruction  of  the  academies  of  Pales¬ 
tine  in  the  fourth  century  and  those  of  Babylonia 
in  the  fifth,  showed  the  necessity  of  committing 
it  to  writing.  Hence  in  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  the  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  fifth  the  Baby¬ 
lonian,  Talmud  was  sent  forth.  The  latter  was 
compiled  by  R.  Ashe,  who  died  A.  D.  427,  and  his 
immediate  successors,  and  is  about  four  times 
as  long  as  the  Jerusalem  Talmud.  The  Talmud 
consists  of  six  sedharim,  or  orders,  containing 
sixty-three  massictoth,  or  treatises,  and  525  pera- 
kim,  or  chapters.  The  Mishna  is  in  Hebrew,  the 
Gemara  is  Aramman.  The  contents  of  the  work 
are  miscellaneous.  In  addition  to  religion  and 
ethics,  there  are  philosophy,  history.  &c.  Rabbin¬ 
ical  Jews  set  the  Talmud  on  a  higher  level  than 
the  Old  Testament.  Christians  long  depreciated 
it,  believing  it  a  mass  of  exaggeration,  puerility, 
and  absurdity.  Now,  though,  it  is  admitted  that 
the  charges  are  true  in  many  passages,  the  book  as 
a  whole  is  known  to  be  a  storehouse  of  information 
regarding  Judaism  in  its  later  developments. 

tal-mud  -Ic,  tal-mud-Ic-g.1,  a.  [English  tal- 
mud;  -ic,  - ical .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Talmud ; 
contained  in  the  Talmud. 

“  These  phrases  are  by  the  great  Broughton  called  tal- 
mudic  Greek,  when  Jewish  and  talmudical  phrases  are 
used  in  holy  writ.” — Lightfoot:  Miscellanies,  p.  68. 

tal'-mud-Ist,  subst.  [English  talmud;  -ist.J  One 
versed  or  learned  in  the  Talmud. 

“He  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  great  Talmud¬ 
ist,  Saul  Levi  Morteira.” — O.  H.  Lewes:  History  of  Phi¬ 
losophy  (ed.  1880),  ii.  165. 

tal-mud-Ist-Ic,  *tal-mud-Ist  -Ick,  adj.  [Eng. 
talmud;  -istic.)  Pertaining  to  the  Talmud;  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Talmud  ;  talmudic. 

“  The  name  Ariel  came  from  the  talmudistick  mysteries, 
with  which  the  learned  Jews  had  infected  the  science.” — 
T.  Warton:  Hist.  Eng.,  Poetry,  iii.  478. 

*tal-nes,  s.  [Tallness.] 

ta-lo-,  pref.  [Tales.]  Of,  belonging  to,  or  con¬ 
taining  a  talus. 

talo-scaphoid,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  talus,  or  astragalus, 
and  the  scaphoid.  There  is  a  talo-scaphoid  liga¬ 
ment. 

tal'-6n,  *tal'-g,nt,  *tal'-ent,  *tal-ldn,  *tal- 
oun,  subst.  [Fr.  talon= a  heel;  Low  Lat.  talonem, 
accus.  of  talo=  a  heel ;  Lat.  talus— a  heei.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. ;  The  claw  of  a  bird  of  prey. 

“A  bleeding  serpent  of  enormous  size. 

His  talons  trussed.  Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xii.  235. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Arch.:  A  form  of  molding,  the  same  as  Ogee 
(q.  v.). 

2.  Locks. :  The  shoulder  on  the  bolt  against  which 
the  key  presses  in  shooting  the  bolt. 

ta  -lo6k,  ta  -lfik,  s.  [Hind,  ta’  alluka= connec¬ 
tion,  relationship ;  a  manor.]  A  large  estate ;  a 
manor. 

ta  -look-dar,  ta  -lfik-dar,  subst.  [Hind.]  The 
owner  of  a  talook  ;  an  estated  gentleman  ;  the  lord 
of  a  manor.  (Anglo-Indian.) 

“The  Oudh  talukdars  resemble  English  landlords 
more  closely  even  than  do  the  zemindars  of  Bengal.  In 
origin  they  were  not  revenue  farmers,  but  territorial 
magnates,  whose  influence  was  derived  from  feudal 
authority,  military  command,  or  hereditary  sway.” — 
W.  W.  Hunter:  Indian  Empire  (2d  ed.),  p.  451. 

ta-16u  ,  s.  [Chin.]  A  glass  flux  used  in  China 
as  an  enamel  color  on  porcelain.  It  consists  chiefly 
of  silicate  of  lead,  with  a  little  copper.  ( Watts.) 

tal-pa,  s.  [Lat.=a  mole,  from  scalp-,  root  of 
scalpo=to  cut,  to  carve,  to  dig;  connect,  with  Gr. 
skalops .]  [Scalops.] 

1.  Zobl.:  Mole(q.v.) ;  the  typical  genus  of  Talpid®, 
with  eight  species.  Body  stout  and  thick,  furry  ; 
head  long  and  pointed,  muzzle  cartilaginous,  pro¬ 
tected  by  snout-bones;  eyes  very  small,  no  external 
ears;  fore-feet  short  and  wide,  with  five  united 
toes,  armed  with  trenchant  nails  for  digging;  hind- 
feet  with  five  toes,  but  weak  ;  tail  short.  Except  in 
Talpa  europcea,  the  Common  Mole,  which  ranges 


from  England  to  Japan,  the  eyes  are  covered  by  a 
membrane;  T.  cceca  is  found  south  of  the  Alps; 
T.  wogura,  T.  longirostris,  T.  moschata,  and  T.  lep- 
tura  occur  north,  and  T.  leucrura  and  T.  micrura 
south  of  the  Himalayas. 

2.  Palceont. :  From  the  Miocene  of  France  and 
the  Post- Pliocene  of  Britain  and  the  Continent. 

tal  -pg,-vus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  fa(p(a),  and  Latin 
avus— an  ancestor.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Talpid®  (q.  v.),  from  the 
Eocene  of  North  America. 

tal-pl-dse.  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  talp(a) ;  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Insectivora,  limited  to  tha 
temperate  regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America.  The  species  are  fossorial,  rarely  nataton 
ial,  distinguished  from  the  Soricid®  by  the  presence 
of  zygomatic  arches  and  the  form  of  the  teeth. 
Eyes  very  small,  in  some  species  covered  with  skin; 
ears  short  and  hidden  by  the  fur;  the  fore-limba 
modified  for  digging.  There  are  two  sub-families 
Myogalin®  and  Talpin®  (q.  v.). 

2.  Palceont. :  _  There  are  several  extinct  genera 
commencing  with  Talpavus  (q.  v.),  and  ending  with 
Palaospalax  (q.  v.).  [Talpa,  2.] 

tal-pl'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  talp(a) ;  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  sub-family  of  Talpid®  (q.  v.). 
Clavicles  and  humeri  very  short  and  broad ;  large 
falciform  bone  in  the  mauus.  There  are  five  genera, 
divided  into  two  groups. 

A.  Having  front  upper  incisors  much  larger  than  sec¬ 
ond  pair  (New  World  Moles),  Scalops,  Scapanus,  and 
Condylura. 

B.  Front  incisors  scarcely  larger  than  second  pair  (Old 
World  Moles),  Scaptonyx  and  Talpa. 

tal-tg,l-Ite,  s.  [After  Taltal,  Atacama,  South 
America,  where  found ; suff .  -ite  (Min.).) 

Min. :  Supposed  by  David  Forbes,  who  named  it, 
to  be  a  distinct  species,  but  shown  by  Pisaui  to  be 
a  tourmaline  mixture  with  oxide  of  copper  and 
other  impurities. 

ta  -lus,  s.  [Lat.] 

1.  Anat.:  The  ankle  bone.  It  articulates  with  the 
tibia  above,  the  os  calcis  below,  and  the  scaphoid 
in  front.  It  receives  the  weight  of  the  body  from 
the  leg.  Its  convex  anterior  extremity  is  termed 
the  head,  and  the  circular  groove  behind  it  the 
neck.  Called  also  the  astragalus  (q.  v.). 

2.  Arch.:  The  slope  or  inclination  of  any  work,  as 
of  a  wall  inclined  on  its  face,  either  by  decreasing 
in  thickness  toward  the.  summit  or  by  leaning  it 
against  a  bank,  as  a  retaining  or  breast-wall. 

3.  Fort.:  The  slope  of  a  work,  as  a  bastion,  ram¬ 
part,  or  parapet.  (In  this  sense  written  also  talut.) 

4.  Geol.:  A  sloping  heap  of  rocky  fragments 
broken  off  from  the  face  of  a  steep  rock  by  the 
action  of  the  weather,  and  accumulating  at  its  base. 
So  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  talus  in  fortifi¬ 
cation.  [3.] 

5.  Surg. :  A  variety  of  club-foot,  in  which  the  heel 
rests  on  the  ground,  and  the  toes  are  drawn  toward 
the  leg.  (Goodrich.) 

ta  -lut,  s.  [Talus,  3.] 

*tal'-vg.§,  subst.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind  of 
wooden  buckler  or  shield.  of  an  oblong  form,  bent 
on  each  side,  and  rising  in  the  middle.  It  was  in 
use  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

tam-g,-bH-I-ty,  tame-g.-bil-1-ty,  subst.  [Eng. 
tamable  ;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tama¬ 
ble;  tamableness. 

“The  tameability  of  mankind.” — S.  Smith:  Letters,  1821. 

tarn  -g,-ble,  tame  a  ble,  a.  [Eng.  tam(e)  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  tamed  or  of  being  reclaimed  from 
a  wild  or  savage  state. 

“Ganzas  are  supposed  to  be  great  fowls,  of  a  strong 
flight,  and  easily  tameable.” — Wilkins:  Daedalus,  ch.  vii. 

tarn  -g,-ble-ness,  s.  [English  tamable;  -ness.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  tamable  ;  tamability. 

ta-ma-le,  s.  [Sp.  tamal.] 

Cuisine:  A  kind  of  boiled  dumpling,  very  pop¬ 
ular  in  the  Western  States,  consisting  of  minced 
chicken  and  Indian  maize  meal,  boiled  in  a  corn- 
husk.  It  is  highly  seasoned,  and  is  usually  sold  on 
the  streets  of  the  Western  towns,  in  the  evening,  on 
winter  nights,  by  hucksters  who  carry  with  them 
portable  furnaces  and  boilers  to  keep  the  tamales 
hot.  The  cry  of  “  Hot  tamales  1  ”  forms  a  feature 
of  night-life  in  the  streets  of  the  Western  cities  of 
this  country. 

tg.-man  -du-g,,  s.  [Native  name.] 

Zoology : 

1.  A  genus  of  Myrmecophagid®,  from  the  forests 
of  South  and  Central  America.  In  anatomical 
structure  the  genus  is  closely  akin  to  Myrmeco- 
phaga  (q.  v.),  but  the  head  is  less  elongated,  the 
fur  short  and  bristly,  the  tail  tapering  and  pre¬ 
hensile,  the  top  of  the  terminal  part  and  the  under 
side  throughout  naked  and  scaly.  The  fifth  toe  on 
the  fore  feet  is  concealed  within  the  skin.  Only 
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one  species  has  been  distinguished,  Tamandua 
tetradactyla;  but  as  different  individuals  vary 
greatly  in  coloration,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
other  species  exist. 

2.  Tamandua  tetradactyla ,  an  Ant-eater,  smaller 
than  the  Great  Ant-eater  or  Ant-bear,  from  which 
it  differs  in  being  arboreal.  The  usual  color  is 
yellowish-white,  with  a  broad,  black  lateral  band, 
which  covers  nearly  the  whole  of  the  side  of  the 
body. 

tam  -9,11-oir  (oir  as  war),  s.  [See  def.] 

Z06I. :  The  native  name  of  Myrmecophaga  jubata. 
[Ant-beae.J 

,  tam'-an-fi,  s.  [Native  name.] 

Bot.  <&  Comm.:  A  heavy  green  resin  brought 
.  from  the  Society  Islands.  It  is  derived  from  Calo- 
!  phyllum  inophyllum. 

•  tam  -51-rsi,  s.  [E.  Indian.]  A  term  applied  to  a 
spice  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  cinnamon,  cloves, 
and  coriander  seeds,  with  half  the  quantity  of 
aniseed  and  fennel  seed,  all  powdered.  It  is  a 
favorite  condiment  with  Italians. 


tam  -a.-ra.ck,  s.  [The  Canadian  Indian  name.] 
Bot. :  The  American  or  Black  Larch,  Larix  pen- 
dula  or  americana,  called  also  Abies  pendula.  It 
has  weak  and  drooping  branches,  which  sometimes 
take  root,  forming  a  natural  arch.  The  leaves  are 
clustered  and  deciduous,  the  cones  oblong  with 
numerous  spreading  scales.  It  constitutes  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  forests  in  Canada  and  the  Northern 
United  States.  Its  timber  is  valuable,  but  less  so 
than  the  larch.  It  is  cultivated  in  Europe,  being 
more  graceful  and  greener  than  the  Common 
Larch. 

tam-?i-rl-ca'-9e-8e,  s.pl.  [Lat.  tamarix,  genit. 
tamaric(is) ;  fem.pl.  adj.  suff.  -aeece.] 

Bot. :  Tamarisks ;  an  order  of  Hypogynous  Exo¬ 
gens,  alliance  Violates.  Shrubs  or  herbs  with  rod- 
fike  branches.  Leaves  alternate,  scale-like,  entire, 
usually  pitted ;  flowers  in  close  spikes,  or  racemes ; 
calyx  four  or  five-parted,  persistent,  imbricated  in 
vernation;  petals  inserted  into  the  base  of  the 
calyx,  imbricated  in  aestivation ;  stamens  equal  in 
number  to  the  petals,  or  twice  as  many,  distinct  or 
monadelphous  ;  styles  three,  ovary  superior.  Fruit 
capsular,  three-valved,  one-celled,  many  seeds  on 
three  placentas.  Found  in  the  Northern  Hemis¬ 
phere  of  the  Old  World.  Known  genera  three, 
species  forty-three.  ( Lindley .) 

tam'-9.-rin,  s.  [Native  name.] 

Zobl. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of  the 
genus  Midas  (q.  v.).  The  body  is  long  and  slender, 
clothed  with  soft  hair,  and  the  tail,  which  is  non- 
prehensile,  is  about  twice  the  length  of  the  trunk. 
They  are  very  restless  and  active,  but  are  easily 
tamed,  and  are  made  pets  of  by  the  natives  of 
Central  America.  [Mabmoset.] 


tam  -3,-rind,  *tam’-a-rlnde,  s.  [Fr.  tamarind 
=a  small,  soft,  and  dark-red  Indian  date  ( Cotgrave , 
in  Skeat);  tamarin=  the  fruit  of  the  tamarind, 
tamarinier= the  tree  itself  (LittrS) ;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
tamarindo;  Port,  tamarindo,  tamarhino;  Arab. 
thamar-hindi— the  Indian  date,  to  which  tree  the 
tamarind  has  no  affinity.] 

1.  Botany :  Tamarindus  indica.  Leaves  abruptly 
pinnate,  with  many  pairs  of  small  leaflets ;  flowers 
in  racemes;  calyx  straw-colored;  petals  yellow, 
streaked  with  red,  filaments  purple,  anthers  brown. 
It  is  an  evergreen  tree,  eighty  feet  . high  by  twenty- 
five  in  circumference,  cultivated  in  India  as  far 
north  as  the  Jhelum,  and  very  largely  planted  in 
avenues  and  ‘  ‘topes.”  The  wood,  which  is  yellow¬ 
ish-white,  sometimes  with  red  streaks,  is  hard  and 
close-grained. 

It  weighs  about 
83  lbs.  per  cubic 
foot,  is  highly 
prized,  but  is 
very  difficult  to 
work,  and  is 
used  in  India 
for  turning 
wheels,  mal¬ 
lets,  planes, 
furniture,  rice- 
pounders,  oil 
and  sugar 
mills,  & c .  It 
furnishes  excel- 
1  lent  charcoal 
for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  gun¬ 
powder.  The 
pulp  of  the  leg- 
uraes  pressed 
in  syrup  is  a 

delicious  con-  .  T  ,. 

fection.  The  flowers  and  fruit  are  used  in  India  as 
an  astringent  or  as  a  mordant  in  dyeing,  especially 
with  saffiower;  the  leaves  furnish  a  yellow  dye. 
The  seeds  yield  a  clear,  bright,  fluid  oil,  with  an 


odor  like  that  of  the  linseed;  their  powder  mixed 
with  thin  glue  makes  a  strong  cement  for  wood. 
The  West  Indian  and  South  American  variety  of 
T.  indica  (var.  occidentals )  has  legumes  only 
three  times  as  long  as  broad,  whereas  the  Indian 
tree  has  them  six  times  as  long. 

2.  Comm.:  The  tamarinds  sold  in  this  country 
are  chiefly  West  Indian  tamarinds.  They  differ 
from  the  Black  or  East  Indian  tamarinds,  of  which 
the  preserved  pulp  is  black. 

3.  Pharm. :  In  pharmacy  tamarinds  are  used  as 
gentle  laxatives;  they  are  refrigerant  from  the 
acids  which  they  contain,  and,  when  infused,  con¬ 
stitute  a  cooling  drink  in  fevers.  They  enter  into 
the  Confectio  sennce.  In  India  the  seeds  are  given 
in  dysentery,  &c. ;  in  the  Mauritius  a  decoction  of 
the  bark  is  given  in  asthma. 

tamarind-fish,  s.  A  preparation  of  a  kind  of 
East  Indian  fish  with  the  acid  pulp  of  the  tamarind 
fruit,  much  esteemed  as  a  breakfast  relish  in  India, 
tamarind-plum,  s. 

Bot. :  Dialium  indicum ,  one  of  the  Cynometre®. 
The  legume  has  a  delicate  agreeable  pulp,  less 
acid  than  that  of  the  tamarind. 

tam-a-rln'-dus,  s.  [Tamabind.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Cmsalpinie®,  tribe  Amherstie®. 
Calyx  cleft,  tubular  at  the  base,  two-lipped,  the 
upper  lip  of  three  reflexed  segments,  the.  lower  of 
two  segments  united ;  petals  three,  the  middle  one 
hood-shaped,  the  side  ones  ovate;  stamens  nine  or 
ten;  all  but  three  short  and  without  anthers; 
legume  filled  with  pulp,  and  containing  strong 
fibers ;  seeds  three  to  six.  Only  one  known  species, 
Tamarindus  indica f  T.  occidentals ,  or  the  West 
Indian  tamarind,  being  now  deemed  only  a  variety. 
[Tamabind.] 

tam-ar-Is-<jln'-e-8e,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  tamarSc(us) : 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -mece.] 

Bot.:  The  same  as  Tamaricacee  (q.  v.). 

tam’-arisk,  *tam-a-riske,  s.  [Lat.  tamarix, 
tamarice,  tamarScus ,  tamaricum;  Fr.  tamaris, 
tamarSc,  tamarix ;  Prov.  tamarisc.']  [Tamaeix.] 

Botany  : 

1.  The  genus  Tamarix  (q.  v.). 

2.  (Pi.):  The  Tamaricace®  or  Tamariscine® 

(q.  v.). 

German  tamarSk  : 

Bot. :  Myricaria  germanica. 

ta’-max-Ite,  s.  [After  the  Tamar  mines,  Devon, 
where  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  first  found; 
suff.  -ite  ( Min .).] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Chalcophyllite  (q.  v.). 

tam’-a-rix,  subst.  [Lat.  =  a  tamarisk ;  said  to  be 
from  the  Tamaris  (now  the  Tambro),  a  river  of 
Spain,  along  which  tamarisks  abound.] 

Bot.:  Tamarisk;  the  typical  genus  of  Tamarica- 
ce®  or  Tamariscine®.  Sepals  four  to  five,  equal, 
distinct;  petals  four  to  five,  distinct,  or  united  at 
the  base;  stamens  four  to  ten  ;  styles  three  or  four; 
stigmas  distinct,  sessile,  feathery;  capsule  one- 
seeded,  three-valved;  seeds  numerous,  without  a 
beak;  pappose.  Known  species  twenty;  all  from 
the  eastern  hemisphere.  They  are  shrubs  growing 
gregariously  in  bushy  clumps,  along  river  banks  or 
basins,  &c.,  in  desert  tracts,  as  along  the  banks  of 
the  Suez  Canal.  T.  gallica ,  the  French,  called  also 
T.  anglica ,  an  evergreen 
shrub  or  small  tree,  five  to 
ten  feet  high,  with  very 
slender  and  feathery 
branches,  minute,  amplex- 
icaul,  adpressed,  acute 
leaves,  and  lateral,  some¬ 
what  panicled  spikes  of 
white  or  pink  flowers,  is 
found  on  the  south  and 
east  coasts  of  England, 
but  is  an  alien.  It  is  wild 
on  the  Continental  Euro¬ 
pean  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Mediterranean, 
and  in  Western  Asia  and  Tamarisk. 

India.  Its  bark  is  slightly  j  Branchlets,  with  leaves 
bitter  and  astringent.  natural  size;  2.  Branch- 
This  species,  and  Tamarix  let  magnified;  3.  A 
africana,  if  burnt,  yields  flower, 
much  sulphate  of  soda.  . 

T.  mannifera  produces  the  manna  of  Mount  Sinai, 
which,  however,  is  not  a  natural  exudation  from 
the  tree,  but  arises  from  a  puncture  of  an  insect, 
Coccus  mannipara.  T.  dioica  and  T.  articulata 
(called  also  T.  orientals)  are  found  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  and  on  sea  coasts  throughout  India.  The 
former  yields  a  gum  which  appears  nodular,  and  is 
transparent  in  the  central  speck  of  each  tear,  while 
opaque  on  the  circumference.  The  latter  also  fur¬ 
nishes  a  small  quantity  of  gum.  The  galls  and  bark 
of  T.  indica,  T.  dioica,  T.  furas,  and  T.  orientals 
are  used  in  tanning  and  as  an  auxiliary  in  dyeing. 
They  are  also  used  medicinally  as  astringents. 
Their  action  is  due  to  the  tannic  and  gallic  acids 
which  they  contain. 


tam'-bac,  s.  [Tombac.] 

1.  The  same  as  Tombac  (q.  v.). 

2.  Agallochum  or  aloes-wood. 
tam  -bour',  s.  [Fr.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  drum. 

“  Till  I,  who  heard  the  deep  tambour 
Beat  thy  Divan’s  approaching  hour.” 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abydos,  i.  3. 

2.  A  circular  frame  on  which  silk  or  other  stuff  is 
stretched  for  the  purpose  of  being  embroidered. 
So  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  head  of  a 
drum. 

3.  A  species  of  embroidery  in  which  threads  of 
gold  and  silver  are  worked  by  needles  in  figures  of 
leaves  and  flowers  upon  a  silk  stuff  stretched  over 
a  circular  frame,  called  a  tambour-frame. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Architecture: 

(1)  A  term  applied  to  the  naked  part  of  Cor¬ 
inthian  and  Composite  capitals,  which  bears  sj>me 
resemblance  to  a  drum.  Also  called  the  Vase  and 
Campana,  or  the  Bell. 

(2)  The  wall  of  a  circular  temple  surrounded  with 

columns.  •! 

(3)  The  circular  vertical  part  both  above  and 
below  a  cupola. 

(4)  A  kind  of  lobby  or  vestibule  of  timber-work, 
with  folding-doors,  and  covered  with  a  ceiling,  as 
within  the  porches  of  churches,  &c.,  to  break  the 
current  of  wind  from  without. 

(5)  A  cylindrical  stone,  such  as  one  of  the  courses 
of  the  shaft  of  a  column. 

2.  Fort.:  A  kind  of  work  formed  of  palisades,  or 
pieces  of  wood  ten  feet  long,  planted  closely  to¬ 
gether,  and  driven  firmly  into  the  ground,  and 
intended  to  defend  a  road,  gate,  or  other  entrance. 

tambour  de  basque,  s. 

Music:  A  tabor  with  jingles  ;  a  tambourine  (q.  v.).. 
tambour- frame,  s.  [Tambour,  s.,  1. 2.] 
tambour-work,  s.  The  same  as  Tamboue,  s.,  I.  3. 
tam’-bour,  v.  t.  ori.  [Tambour,  s.]  To  embroider 
with  or  on  a  tambour;  to  work  on  a  tambour-frame. 

“Her  spotted  and  her  tamboured  muslin.” — Miss  Austen : 
Northanger  Abbey,  oh.  x. 

tam-bour’-a,  s.  [Tamboue,  s.] 

Music :  An  instrument  of  the  guitar  species,  with 
strings  of  wire  struck  with  a  plectrum.  The  neck 
is  long,  and  the  body,  of  gourd-shape,  is  often  beau¬ 
tifully  ornamented.  The  tamboura  is  found  in 
Persia,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  Hindustan,  and  it  was 
known  to  the  Assyrians  and  Egyptians  under  various 
names. 

tam-bour’-gl,  s.  [Turkish.]  A  drummer. 

“Tambourgil  tambourgi!  thy  larum  afar 
Gives  hopes  to  the  valiant  and  promise  of  war.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  ii.  lxxiL 

tam-bQu-rine’,  tam-bou-rin,  *tam-bu-rin, 
*tam-bu-rine,  s.  [Fr.  tambourin,  dimin.  from 
tambour=&  drum,  a  tambour.] 

Music : 

1.  An  ancient  pulsatile  instrument  of  the  drum 
class,  popular  among  all  European  people,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  those  of  the  south.  The  Biscayan  End 
Italian  peas  an  try  employ  it  on  every  festal  occasion. 
It  is  formed  of  a  hoop  of  wood,  sometimes  of  metal, 
over  which  is  stretched  a  piece  of  parchment  tor 
skin ;  the  sides  of  the  hoop  are  pierced  with  holes, 
in  which  are  inserted  pieces  of  metal  in  pairs, 
called  jingles.  Small  bells  are  sometimes  fastened 
on  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  hoop.  It  is  sounded  by 
being  struck  with  the  knuckles,  or  by  drawing  the 
fingers  or  thumb  over  the  skin;  which  produces 
what  is  called  “  the  roll,”  a  peculiar  drone  mingled 
with  the  jingle  of  the  bells  or  pieces  of  metal. 

“Each  her  ribboned  tambourine 
Flinging  on  the  mountain  sod.” 

Matthew  Arnold:  Empedocles  on  Etna,  ii. 

2.  A  stage  dance  formerly  popular  in  France.  It 
was  of  a  lively,  measure,  and  accompanied  with  a 
pedal  bass  in  imitation  of  the  drone  caused  by 
rubbing  the  thumb  over  the  skin  of  a  tambourine. 

ttam-breet',  s.  [See  def.] 

Z06L:  One  of  the  native  Australian  names  for 
Ornithorhynchus paradoxus.  [Obnithoehynchus.] 
*tam-bu-rine,  *tam-bu-rin,  s.  [Tamboueine.] 
tam-bfi-ro -ne,  s.  [Ital.] 

Music :  The  military  bass-drum, 
tame,  a.  [A.  S.  tam;  cogn.  with  Dut.  tam;  Icel. 
tamr ;  Sw.  &  Dan.  tam  ;  Ger.  zahm.  From  the  same 
root  as  Lat.  domo=  to  tame;  Gr.  damao;  Sansc. 
dam— to  tame,  to  be  tame.] 

I.  Lit. :  Having  lost  its  native  wildness  and  shy¬ 
ness;  accustomed  to  the  presence  and  society  of 
man ;  domesticated,  domestic,  gentle. 

“He  brought  thy  land  a  blessing  when  he  came, 

He  found  thee  savage,  and  he  left  thee  tame.” 

Cowper:  Expostulation,  485. 


bffil,  b<5y;  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  —  shan.  "tion,  -sion  -  shun; 


chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  f. 
-tion.  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tions.  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 


tame 
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tan 


II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Wanting  in  spirit  or  energy ;  subdued,  de¬ 
pressed,  spiritless. 

“But  yet  come  not ;  you  are  a  tame  man,  go  !  ” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’ s  Dream,  iii.  2. 

2.  Unanimated,  spiritless,  dull,  insipid,  uninter¬ 
esting  ;  wanting  in  spirit  or  interest. 

“The  landscapes  seen  from  the  car-windows  would  be 
tame  were  it  not  for  the  vast  sweep  of  vision.” — Century 
Magazine,  Aug.,  1882,  p.  505. 

3.  Without  earnest  feeling  or  ardor ;  listless,  cold. 

*4.  Harmless,  ineffectual,  impotent. 

“His  remedies  are  tame  in  the  present  peace. r 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  6. 

*5.  Usual;  accommodated  to  one’s  habits ;  grown 
into  a  custom. 

“  Sequestring  from  me  all 
That  time,  acquaintance,  custom,  and  condition 
Made  tame  and  most  familiar  to  my  nature.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  3. 
For  the  difference  between  tame  and  gentle ,  see 
Gentle. 

tame  (1),  v.  t.  [A.  S.  tamian,  temian.}  [Tame,  a.} 

1.  Lit.:  To  reclaim  ;to  bring  from  a  wild  or  sav¬ 
age  state  to  a  domesticated  state ;  to  make  tame, 
domesticated,  or  accustomed  to  man. 

“It  is  said  that  this  creature  [the  glutton]  is  easily 
tamed,  and  taught  a  number  of  pleasant  tricks.” — Cook: 
Third  Voyage,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  vi. 

II.  Figuratively : 

*1.  To  conquer,  to  subdue. 

“Make  softe,  breke  and  tame  all  other  kingdoms.” — 
Joye:  Expos,  of  Daniel,  ch.  ii. 

2.  To  subdue ;  to  put  or  keep  down ;  to  conquer ; 
to  overpower. 

“To  tame  and  abate  the  appetites  of  the  flesh.” — 
Tyndall:  Works,  p.  22. 

•tame  (2),  v.  t.  [French  entamer= to  cut  into,  to 
make  the  first  cut  upon,  to  begin  on.]  To  begin 
upon  by  taking  a  part  of;  to  broach  or  taste,  as 
liquor;  to  deal  out,  to  divide,  to  distribute. 

“In  the  time  of  the  famine  he  is  the  Joseph  of  the 
country,  and  keeps  the  poor  from  starving.  Then  he 
tameth  his  stacks  of  corn,  which  not  his  covetousness,  but 
providence,  hath  reserved  for  time  of  need.” — Fuller. 

tame’-3-ble,  a.  [Tamable.] 

tame  -less,  *tame-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  tame;  -less.} 
Incapable  of  being  tamed ;  untamable. 

“As  the  sea  wind’s  on  the  sea  his  ways  are  tameless.” 

A.  C.  Swinburne:  Statue  of  Victor  Hugo. 

tame'-less-ness, s.  [Eng. tameless;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tameless. 

“From  thee  this  tamelessness  of  heart.” 

Byron:  Parisina,  xiii. 

tame'-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  tame;  - ly .]  In  a  tame 
manner ;  without  spirit  or  energy ;  meanly,  spirit¬ 
lessly,  servilely  ;  with  unresisting  submission. 

“Though  tamely  crouch  to  Gallia’s  frown 
Dull  Holland’s  tardy  train.”  Scott:  War  Song. 

tame  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  tame ;  -ness.] 

I.  Lit.:  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tame  or 
gentle ;  a  state  of  domestication. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Want  of  spirit  or  energy ;  meanness  in  bearing 
insults  or  injury. 

“  An  indication  of  uncommon  tameness  and  timidity.” 
•-Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  Absence  of  interest,  or  animation ;  dullness ; 
as,  the  tameness  of  a  narrative. 

tam'-er,  S.  [Eng.  tame,  v. ;  -er.}  One  who  tames 
or  subdues ;  a  subduer,  a  conqueror. 

“Daughter  of  Jove,  relentless  power, 

Thou  tamer  of  the  human  breast.” 

Gray:  Hymn  to  Adversity. 

tam’-i-as,  s.  [Gr.  tamias=  a  distributor,  a  dis¬ 
penser,  a  steward.  The  name  has  reference  either 
to  the  cheek-pouches  in  which  these  animals  can 
stow  a  large  quantity  of  food,  or  to  their  habit  of 
laying  up  stores  of  food  in  their  holes.] 

ZoOl. :  Ground-squirrel ;  a  genus  of  Sciurinae,  with 
four  species,  all  found  in  North  America,  one  of 
Which  ( Tamias  asiaticus )  extends  through  Siberia 
into  Eastern  Europe.  The  species  are  character¬ 
ized  by  the  possession  of  cheek-pouches,  and  by 
their  coloration,  the  fur  of  the  back  being  marked 
with  alternate  light  and  dark  bands.  They  are 
popularly  known  as  Chipmunks,  and  are  among  the 
commonest  of  the  indigenous  rodents. 

Tam -II,  Tam'-ul,  s.  [Native  name.] 

1.  One  of  a  race  inhabiting  the  south  of  India 
and  Ceylon.  They  belong  to  the  Dravidian  stock. 

2.  The  language  spoken  in  the  southeast  of  the 
Madras  Presidency  and  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Ceylon.  It  is  richly  polysyllabic,  of  a  very  high 
type  of  agglutination,  like  the  Finnish  and  Hnnga- 
rian,  with  prefixes  only,  and  is  very  soft  and  harmo¬ 
nious  in  utterance. 


T3.-mH  -I-3.li,  a.  [Eng.  Tamil;  -ian.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Tamils  or  their  language. 

tam  -Ine,  tam  -in-y,  tam-mln,  tam'-my,  s. 

[Fr.  itamine .]  [Stamin.] 

1.  A  thin  woolen  or  worsted  stuff,  highly  glazed. 

2.  A  sieve ;  a  strainer  or  bolter  of  hair  or  cloth. 
*tam'-Is  (s  silent),  *tam-ise,  s.  [Fr.  tamis .] 

[Temse.] 

1.  A  sieve,  a  strainer. 

“Transmitting  the  light  thereof  as  it  were  thorow  a 
tamise  or  strainer.” — P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  674. 

2.  The  same  as  Tamine  (q.  v.). 

•tamis-bird,  s.  A  Guinea  fowl. 

tam'-kln,  s.  [For  tampkin .]  [Tampion.]  The 
stepper  of  a  cannon. 

Tam'-ma-ny,  s.  [See  def.]  A  corruption  of  the 
name  Tamendy  or  Tammenund,  an  Indian  chief  of 
tbe  Delaware  tribe.  Why  the  name  was  applied  in 
the  compound  does  not  appear. 

Tammany-ring,  s.  A  name  sometimes  applied 
in  condemnation  to  the  Tammany  Society  of  New 
York,  a  political  organization  in  sympathy  with 
the  Democratic  party. 

tamm'-Ite,  s.  [After  Hugo  Tamm,  who  analyzed 
it ;  suff .  -ite  (Mini) .] 

Min.:  A  name  given  by  Crookes  to  a  dark  steel- 
colored  crystalline  powder  analyzed  by  Mr.  Tamm. 
Specific  gravity  12’5.  Composition :  Tungsten,  88’05 ; 
iron,  5-60 ;  manganese,  0’15 ;  undetermined,  6’20=100. 
A  doubtful  species. 

tam'-my,  tam'-min,  s.  [Tamine.] 

Tam'-my,  s.  [Tommy.] 

Tammy-norie,  s.  The  auk,  the  puffin. 

“  ‘The  screigh  of  a  Tammie  Norie,’  answered  Ochiltree; 
‘I  ken  the  skirl  week’  ” — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  vii. 

tamp,  v.t.  [Fr.  tamponner,  taper;  Prov.  tampir .] 
[Tampion.] 

1.  Blasting:  To  fill  up,  as  a  blast-hole,-  above  the 
charge  with  dry  sand,  tough  clay,  or  some  other 
substance,  to  prevent  the  explosion  taking  effect 
by  way  of  the  hole. 

2.  To  force  in  or  down  by  frequent  and  somewhat 
light  strokes. 

“The  iron  placed  at  the  top  of  the  gunpowder  would  be 
so  placed  with  the  object  of  tamping  it.” — Pall  Mall  Ga¬ 
zette. 

tam'-per,  v.  i.  [The  same  word  as  temper  (q.  v.), 
but  used  in  a  bad  sense.] 

1.  To  meddle ;  to  be  busy  or  officious ;  to  have  to 
do  with  anything  without  fitness  or  necessity. 

“  Vain  tampering  has  but  fostered  his  disease; 

’Tis  desperate.”  Cowper:  Task,  v.  668. 

2.  To  meddle  with,  especially  so  as  to  alter,  cor¬ 
rupt,  or  adulterate ;  to  make  corrupt  or  not  genu¬ 
ine. 

“The  Nicene  [Creed]  was  tampered  foully  with." — Bp. 
Taylor:  Liberty  of  Prophesy ing ,  §  6. 

3.  To  interfere  where  one  has  no  business. 

“The  Governor  of  Herat  has  been  discovered  tampering 
with  the  correspondence  of  the  Commission.” — Weekly 
Echo,  Sept.  5,  1885. 

4.  To  practice  secretly,  as  by  bribery  or  other 
unfair  or  underhand  means ;  to  influence,  or  en¬ 
deavor  to  influence,  toward  a  certain  course  by 
underhand  or  unfair  means. 

“And  by  subornation,  and  menacing  of,  and  tampering 
with  witnesses.” — Wood:  Fusti  Oxon.,  i. 
tamp  -er,  s.  [Eng.  tamp ;  -er.} 

1.  One  who  tamps ;  one  who  prepares  for  blasting, 
by  stopping  up  the  hole  in  which  the  charge  is 
placed. 

2.  An  instrument  used  in  tamping  ;  a  tamping  bar 
or  iron. 

tam'-per-er,  subst.  [Eng.  tamper,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  uses  unfair  or  underhand  means  in  order  to 
influence  a  person  to  his  own  ends, 
tamp'-ifig,  s.  [Eng.  tamp;  -ing.} 

1.  Blasting:  Filling  up  a  blast-hole,  above  the 
charge,  so  as  to  direct  the  force  of  the  explosion 
laterally  and  rend  the  rock. 

2.  Milit.  Mining :  Packing  with  earth,  sandbags, 
<tc.,  that  part  of  the  mine  nearest  to  the  charge  to 
increase  its  effectiveness  in  a  given  direction. 

3.  Smelt. :  Stopping  with  clay  the  issues  of  a  blast¬ 
furnace. 

4.  The  material  used  for  any  of  the  above  pur¬ 
poses  ;  it  may  be  fragments  of  stone,  earth,  sand,  or, 
in  some  cases,  water. 

t3mping-bar,  tamping-iron,  s. 

Blast.:  A  bar  of  copper,  brass,  or  wood,  used  in 
driving  the  tamping  upon  the  charge  in  a  blast- 
hole.  The  name  tamping-iron  is  a  misnomer, 
tamping-machine,  s. 

Pipe-making :  A  machine  for  packing  clay  or  the 
material  for  artificial  stone  into  a  mold. 


tamping-plug,  s.  A  stopper  for  a  hole  in  which 
a  blasting-charge  has  been  placed, 
tam'-pl-on,  tom'-plon,  *tam-py-6n,  s.  [Fr. 

tampon— a  bung  or  stopple,  a  nasalized  form  of 
tapon—  a  bung  or  stopple,  from  taper = to  stop  with 
a  bung,  from  Dut.  tap-  a  bung  or  stopple.] 

1.  Ordn. :  The  stopper  of  a  cannon  or  other  piece 
of  ordnance,  consisting  of  a  cylinder  of  wood  placed 
in  the  muzzle  to  exclude  water  or  dust ;  also  the 
wooden  bottom  for  a  charge  of  grape-shot. 

2.  Music :  A  plug  for  stopping  closely  the  upper 
end  of  an  organ-pipe. 

tam-poe,  tam-pui,  s.  [Malay.] 
j Sot.,  <&c. :  The  edible  fruit  of  Hedy  carpus  malay- 
anus,  much  prized  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
tam-poon,  tam  -pon,  s.  [Tampion.] 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  tampion. 

2.  The  bung  of  a  vessel. 

II.  Surg. :  A  plug  or  stopper,  of  rag,  sponge,  &c.,  . 
used  in  stopping  hemorrhages. 

tam  -tam,  tom  -tom,  s.  [Hind.,  from  the  sound 
produced.] 

Music: 

1.  A  kind  of  native  drum,  used  in  the  East  Indies 
and  Western  Africa.  It  is  generally  made  of  a  hol¬ 
low  cylinder  formed  of 
fibrous  wood,  such  as 
palm-tree,  or  of  earth¬ 
enware,  having  each  end 
covered  with  skin.  It  is 
beaten  upon  with  the  fin¬ 
gers  or  open  hand,  and 
produces  a  hollow,  mo¬ 
notonous  sound. 

2.  A  Chinese  gong. 

tamtam-metal,  s. 

Mctall.:  An  alloy  of 

one  part  of  tin  and  four 
parts  of  copper.  When 
rapidly  cooled  it  is  duc¬ 
tile  and  malleable  j  but 
when  cooled  slowly  it  is  as  hard  and  brittle  as  glass. 


Tamtam. 


t3-mu'-ll-3n,  a.  [Tamilian.] 

ta'-mus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  taminia  ura,  the 
berry  of  a  wild  climbing  plant,  growing  on  a  plant, 
called  by  the  Romans  tamnus.} 

Bot. :  Black-bryony ;  a  genus  of  Dioscoreacese. 
Perianth  campanulate,  in  six  deep  segments  ;  stig¬ 
mas  three,  two-lobed.  Berry  imperfectly  three- 
celled  ;  seeds  few,  globose.  Known  species  one  or 
two.  Tamus  communis  is  the  Common  Black  bryony. 
[Black-beyony.]  The  young  suckers  of  this  plant 
and  of  T.  cretica  are  eaten  in  Greece,  but  need  to 
be  well  boiled,  else  they  are  purgative  and  even 
emetic. 

tan,  *tanne,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  tanner,  from  tan= 
oak-bark,  used  for  tanning.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  convert  into  leather,  as  the  skins  of 
animals,  by  steeping  them  in  an  infusion  of  oak  or 
other  bark,  by  which  they  are  impregnated  with 
tannin  or  tannic  acid,  and  thus  rendered  fine,  dura¬ 
ble,  and  in  some  degree  impervious  to  water. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  make  brown ;  to  imbrown  by  exposure  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  to  sunburn. 

“  And  therefore  did  he  take  a  trusty  band 
To  traverse  Acarnania’s  forest  wide, 

In  war  well  seasoned,  and  with  labors  tann’d.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  ii.  69. 

*2.  To  deprive  of  the  freshness  of  youth ;  to  impair 
the  freshness  or  beauty  of. 

“  Time  .  .  .  whose  accidents  tan  sacred  beauty.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  115. 

3.  To  flog,  to  thrash.  (Colloq.  or  slang.) 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Literally:  To  get  or  become  tanned;  as,  Thi* 
leather  tans  easily. 

2.  Fig. :  To  become  tanned  or  sunburnt. 

tan,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  #an=oak-bark,  used  for  tan¬ 
ning,  from  Breton  tann—  an  oak,  tan.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  bark  of  the  oak,  willow,  chestnut,  larch, 
and  other  trees  abounding  in  tannin,  bruised  and 
broken  by  a  mill,  and  used  for  tanning  bides.  After 
being  employed  for  tanning,  the  tan  is  used  in 
gardens  for  making  .hotbeds,  or  is  pressed  and 
used  for  fuel. 


“  His  hair  is  crisp,  and  black,  and  long, 

His  face  is  like  the  tan.” 

Longfellow:  Village  Blacksmith. 

2.  A  yellowish-brown  color,  like  that  of  tan. 

3.  An  imbrowning  of  the  skin  by  exposure  to  the 
sun,  especially  in  tropical  countries. 

B.  As  adj,:  Of  the  color  of  tan;  resembling  tan. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  3midst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  cam$l,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  w6rk,  whd,  s6n;  mate,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rfile  full;  try,  Syrian,  a,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


tan-balls 
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tangent-sailing 


tan-balls,  s.  pi.  Spent  tan  from  the  tanner’s 
yard,  pressed  into  balls  or  lumps,  which  harden  on 
drying  and  are  used  as  fuel.  (Chambers.) 

tan-bed,  s. 

Hort. :  A  bed  made  of  tan ;  a  bark  bed  or  stove. 

tan-house,  s.  A  building  in  which  tanners’  bark 
is  stored. 

tan-mill,  s.  A  mill  for  breaking  up  bark  for  tan¬ 
ning. 

tan-pickle,  s.  The  brine  of  a  tan-pit. 

tan-pit,  s. 

1.  A  sunken  vat,  in  which  hides  are  laid  in  tan. 

2.  A  bark-bed. 

tan-spud,  s.  An  instrument  for  peeling  the  bark 
from  oak  and  other  trees. 

tan-stove,  s.  A  hot-house  with  a  bark-stove ;  a 
bark-stove. 

tan-toaster,  s.  A  name  for  a  severe  storm;  in 
use  in  the  Isle  of  Shoals,  Maine. 

tan-turf,  s.  The  same  as  Tan-balls  (q.  v.). 

tan-vat,  s.  A  vat  in  which  hides  are  steeped  in 
liquor  with  tan. 

tan-yard,  s.  An  inclosure  where  the  tanning  of 
leather  is  carried  on. 


ta'-ng,  s.  [Native  name.] 

ZoOl. :  Tupaia  tana;  a  small  insectivorous  mam¬ 
mal,  from  the  forests  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  liv¬ 
ing  on  or  near  the  ground.  The  body  is  eight  or 
nine  inches  long,  the  color  varying  in  different  indi¬ 
viduals,  but  usually  of  some  shade  of  reddish-brown. 
A  variety,  in  which  the  tail  is  of  a  golden-yellow,  is 
known  as  the  Golden-tailed  Tana. 

tan-g-ge'-tic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  tanacet(um)  (q.  v.) ; 
Eng.  suff.  -ic.  1  Of,  belonging  to,  existing  in,  or 
derived  from  the  Tansy  (q.  v.). 

tanacetic-acid,  s. 

Chemistry :  An  acid  said  to  exist  in  the  common 
tansy.  It  is  crystalline,  and  is  soluble  in  water  and 
in  alcohol. 

tan-g-§e  -tin,  s.  [Mod.  Latin  tanacet(um) ;  -in 
( Chem .).] 

Chemistry:  A  yellowish-white  granular  mass  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  tansy. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  very  soluble  in  ether,  has  a  bitter,  sharp  taste, 
and  is  precipitated  by  plumbic,  ferric,  and  mercur¬ 
ous  salts,  not  by  tannic-acid. 

tan-g-§e’-tum,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Ital.  tana- 
ceto—a.  bed  of  tansy.]  [Tansy.] 

Botany  :  Tansy ;  a  genus  of  Composites,  sub-tribe 
Artemisieee.  Strong-scented  herbs,  often  shrubby 
below.  Leaves  alternate,  generally  much  divided  ; 
heads  solitary  or  corymbose,  subglobose,  discoid, 
yellow:  involucre  hemispherical,  imbricated;  re¬ 
ceptacle  naked  ;  ligulate  florets  short  and  trifid  or 
wanting;  pappus  none,  the achenes angled, crowned 
with  a  large  epigynous  disc  and  having  a  membran¬ 
ous  margin.  Found  in  most  continents.  Known 
species  about  fifty.  [Tansy.]  Tanacetum  tenui- 
folium,  from  Kumaon  and  Western  Thibet,  is  used 
by  the  natives  for  flavoring  puddings. 

tan-ae'-Ql-um,  subst.  [Gr.  tanaekes—v/ith  a  long 
point  or  edge;  ake= a  point,  an  edge.] 

Botany:  A  genus  of  Crescentiaceee.  Climbing 
shrubs,  often  with  rooting  branches,  simple  or  tri- 
foliolate  leaves,  and  white,  pink,  violet,  or  scarlet 
flowers,  found  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  pulp  of  Tancecium  jarowa  is  eaten,  and 
poultices  are  prepared  from  it.  The  fruit  of  T. 
albiflorum  of  J amaica  is  also  employed  for  poultices. 
The  berry  of  T.  lilacinum  of  Guiana  is  edible.  It  is 
Used  for  dyeing  cotton  cloth  and  straw  furniture. 

tan'-g-ger,  s.  [From  tangara,  the  Brazilian 
name  of  some  of  the  species.] 

Ornith.:  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of  the 
family  Tanagridee  (q.  v.).  They  were  formerly 
classed  with  Fringillidse,  and  have  all  the  essential 
characters  of  the  Finches,  but  are  so  far  modified  as 
to  feed  on  soft  fruits  and  insects.  They  are,  for  the 
most  part,  birds  of  very  brilliant  plumage;  more 
than  300  species  are  known,  all  American,  most  of 
them  belonging  to  the  warmer  portions  of  this  con¬ 
tinent,  though  some  are  visitors  to  the  United 
States. 

tan'-g-grg,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.]  [Tanageb.] 

Ornith. :  The  type-genus  of  the  family  Tanagridee 
(q.  v.),  with  twelve  species,  ranging  from  Mexico  to 
Bolivia  and  La  Plata. 

tan-ag -ri-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tanagr(a) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith.:  A  family  of  Fringilliformes,  formerly 
made  a  sub-family  of  Fringillidee,  with  forty-three 
genera,  almost  peculiar  to  the  Neotropical 
only  one  genus  extending  into  the  eastern 
States  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Primaries  nine; 


region. 

United 


bill  usually  conical,  sometimes  depressed  or  atten¬ 
uated,  usually  more  or  less  triangular  at  base,  and 
with  the  cutting  edges  not  much  inflected,  some¬ 
times  toothed  or  notched ;  legs  short,  claws  curved. 

ftan-g-grl  -nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tanagr(a) ; 
Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.]  [Tanageidaj.] 
tan-g-grlne,  a.  [Tanagbinje.]  Resembling  a 
tanager ;  of  or  belonging  to  the  family  Tanagridee 

(q.  v.). 

tan'-g-Is,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  tanals— the  Don.] 
ZoOl. :  Cheliferous  Slaters ;  a  genus  of  Cursorial 
Isopods,  with  certain  affinities  to  theMacroura  and 
to  the  Amphipoda.  They  have  a  carapace,  the  lat¬ 
eral  parts  of  which  are  very  vascular,  and  are  used 
for  respiration.  The  first  pair  of  legs  are  converted 
into  chelae,  the  six  other  pairs  being  simple.  The 
male  is  dimorphic. 

Tan-chel'-mi-gn?,  Tan-que-lin'-i-gn§  (qu 

ask  ),8.pl.  [Seedef.] 

Church  History :  A  fanatical  sect  which  arose  in 
the  Netherlands,  under  the  leadership  of  Tanchel 
or  Tanquelin,  who,  about  1115,  proclaimed  that  he 
was  the  _  Son  of  God,  and  caused  churches  to  be 
erected  in  his  honor.  After  leading  a  licentious 
life  for  some  years,  he  was  killed  at  Antwerp  in 
1125.  His  followers  were  restored  to  the  church  by 
the  instrumentality  of  St.  Norbert,  the  founder  of 
the  Prsemonstratensians. 

tan'-dem,  adv.  &s.  [A  pun  on  the  Lat.  tandem 
=at  length,  after  a  certain  interval  of  time.] 

A.  As  adv.:  One  harnessed  behind  the  other. 

“  Two  emus  harnessed  tandem.” — London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  term  applied  to  two  horses  harnessed  one  in 
front  of  the  other ;  the  front  horse  being  termed  the 
leader,  and  the  rear  one  the  wheeler. 

2.  A  form  of  bicycle  ridden  by  two  persons,  one 
behind  the  other. 

“  Some  of  the  earlier  specimens  of  the  front-steering 
tandem  were  furnished  with  four  wheels.” — Field,  May  21, 
1887. 

tandem- cart,  s.  A  kind  of  dog-cart  drawn  by  a 
tandem.  [Tandem,  B.  1.] 

*tane,  pa.  par.  of  v.  [Taken.] 
tafig  (1),  *tongge,  s.  [Old  Dutch  tamger—  sharp, 
tart;  M.  H.  G.  zanger= shaiy,  sharp-tasted.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  strong  taste  or  flavor,  especially  a  taste 
of  something  extraneous  to  the  thing  itself. 

“It  is  said  of  the  best  oyl  that  it  hath  no  tast,  that  is, 
no  tang.” — Fuller:  Worthies;  England. 

2.  Fig. :  Specific  flavor  or  quality;  distinctive 
tinge,  taint,  or  the  like  ;  a  twang. 

“According  to  that  of  Euripides,  which  yet  has  a  tang 
of  prophaneness.” — Cudworth :  Intell.  System,  p.  378. 

tang  (2), subst.  [An  imitative  word  ;  cf.  ting.)  A 
sound,  a  tone  ;  a  twang  or  sharp  sound. 

“  For  she  had  a  tongue  with  a  tang, 

Would  cry  to  a  sailor,  Go  hang.” 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  ii.  a. 

tafig  (3),  *tange,  *tongge,  subst.  [Icel.  tangi= a 
spit  or  projection  of  land ;  a  tang  ;  tbng  (genit.  tan- 
gar)=a  smith’s  tongs  ;  tengja= to  fasten.] 

1.  The  shank  of  a  knife,  chisel,  file,  &c.,  which  is 
inserted  in  the  haft. 

2.  The  projecting  part  of  the  breech  of  a  musket, 
which  goes  into  the  stock. 

3.  The  part  of  a  sword-blade  to  which  the  hilt  is 
fastened. 

4.  The  tongue  of  a  buckle. 

tang-chisel,  s.  A  chisel  with  a  tang  for  inser¬ 
tion  in  a  handle ;  in  contradistinction  to  a  socket- 
chisel,  which  has  a  hollow  tang  to  receive  the 
handle. 

tang-fish,  s.  The  seal.  (Shetland.) 
tang  (4),  s.  [Tangle.]  Various  kinds  of  sea¬ 
weed  (Laminaria  digitata,  Fucus  nodosus). 

“  Calling  it  the  sea  of  weeds,  or  flag,  or  rush,  or  tang.” 
— Bp.  Richardson:  Choice  Observations,  p.  11. 

tang,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Tang  (2),  s.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  cause  to  sound;  to  utter  loudly. 
(Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5.) 

B.  Intrans.:  To  ring.  (Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night, 
iff.  4.) 

If  To  tang  bees :  To  strike  two  pieces  of  metal  to¬ 
gether,  and  so  to  produce  a  loud  sound,  to  induce  a 
swarm  of  bees  to  settle, 
tafi  -gg-lufig,  s.  [Native  name.] 

Zobl:  Viverra  tangaluuga,  from  Java.  It  is  about 
thirty  inches  in  length,  of  which  the  tail  consti¬ 
tutes  one-third.  Ground  color  yellowish-gray, 
striped  and  dotted  with  black. 

*tan  -g$n§e,  s.  [Lat.  tangens= touching.]  [Tan¬ 
gent.]  A  touching ;  tangency. 

If  Point  of  tangence :  The  point  of  contact  of  a 
tangent  line. 


tan-g©n-$f ,  subst.  [Eng.  tangen(t) ;  -cy.~\  Tha 
quality  or  state  of  being  tangent;  a  contact  or 
touching. 

*1[  Problem  of  tangencies :  A  branch  of  the  geo¬ 
metrical  analysis,  the  general  object  of  which  was 
to  describe  a  circle  passing  through  given  points, 
and  touching  straight  lines  or  circles  given  in  posi¬ 
tion,  the  number  of  data  being  always  limited  to 
three. 

tan  -gent,  a.  &  s.  [Latin  tangens,  pr.  par.  of 
tango— to  touch.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Touching ;  in  geometry,  touching  in  a 
single  point ;  as,  a  tangent  line,  tangent  curves,  &c. 

B.  As  substantive : 


Tangent. 

AAAA,  Tangents  of  the 
circle;  B  F,  Tangent 
of  the  arc  B  C,  or  of 
the  angle  B  D  C.  BP 
is  also  tangent  of  the 
supplement  B  G,  of 
the  arc  B  c,  and  of  the 
supplement  B  D  Sol 
the  angle  B  D  O. 


1.  Geom .:  A  straight  line  which  meets  or  touches 
a  circle  or  curve  in  one  point,  and  which,  being 
produced,  will  not  cut  it.  In  Euclid  (III.  16,  Cor.) 
it  is  proved  that  any  line  drawn  at  right  angles  to 
the  diameter  of  a  circle  at  its  extremity  is  a  tan¬ 
gent  to  the  circle. 

2.  Trig.:  The  tangent  of  an  arc  or  angle  is  a 
straight  line,  touching  the  circle  of  which  the  arc 
is  a  part  at  one  extremity 
of  the  arc,  and  meeting  the 
diameter  passing  through 
the  other  extremity ;  or  it  is 
that  portion  of  a  tangent  A 
drawn  at  the  first  extremity  ' 
of  an  arc,  and  limited  by  a 
secant  drawn  through  the 
second  extremity.  The  tan- 
gent  is  always  drawn 
through  the  initial  extrem¬ 
ity  of  the  arc,  and  is  reck- 
oned  posit ive  upward, 
and  consequently,  negative 
downward.  The  tangent  of 
an  arc  or  angle  is  also  the 
tangent  of  its  supplement. 

The  arc  and  its  tangent 
have  always  a  certain  rela¬ 
tion  to  each  other,  and  when 
the  one  is  given  in  parts 
of  the  radius,  the  other 
can  always  be  computed 
by  means  of  an  infinite 
series.  Tables  of  tangents  for  every  arc  from  0°  to 
99°,  as  well  as  of  sines,  cosines,  &c.,  are  computed 
and  formed  iato  tables  for  trigonometrical  pur¬ 
poses.  Two  curves  are  tangent  to  each  other  at  a 
common  point,  when  they  have  a  common  rectili¬ 
near  tangent  at  this  point.  A  tangent  plane  to  a 
curved  surface  is  the  limit  of  all  secant  planes  to 
the  surface  through  the  point.  The  point  is  called 
the  point  of  contact.  Two  surfaces  are  tangent  to 
each  other  when  they  have,  at  least,  one  point  in 
common ;  through  which,  if  any  number  of  planes 
be  passed,  the  sections  cut  out  by  each  plane  will 
be  tangent  to  each  other  at  the  point.  This1'point 
is  called  the  point  of  contact.  Another  definition 
is  this :  Two  surfaces  are  tangent  to  each  other 
when  they  have  a  common  tangent  plane  at  a  com¬ 
mon  point.  This  point  is  the  point  of  contact. 

IF  (1)  Artificial  tangents :  Tangents  expressed  by 
logarithms. 

(2)  Method  of  tangents:  The  name  given  to  the 
calculus  in  its  early  period.  When  the  equation  of 
a  curve  is  given,  and  it  is  required  to  determine  the 
tangent  at  any  point,  this  is  called  the  direct 
method  of  tangents,  and  when  the  subtangent  to  a 
curve  at  any  point  is  given,  and  it  is  required  to 
determine  the  equation  of  the  curve,  this  is  termed 
the  inverse  method  of  tangents.  These  terms  are 
synonymous  with  the  differential  and  integral  cal¬ 
culus. 

(3)  Natural  tangents:  Tangents  expressed  by 
natural  numbers. 

(4)  To  go  (or  fly)  off  at  a  tangent:  To  break  off 
suddenly  from  one  course  of  action,  line  of  thought, 
or  the  like,  and  go  on  to  something  else. 

“  From  that  lady  his  mind  wandered,  by  a  natural  pro¬ 
cess,  to  the  dingy  counting-house  of  Dodson  and  Fogg. 
From  Dodson  and  Fogg’s  it  flew  off  at  a  tangent  to  the 
very  center  of  the  history  of  the  queer  client.” — Dickens : 
Pickwick,  ch.  xxii. 


tangent-compass,  s.  The  same  as  Tangent- 
galvanometee  (q.  v.). 

tangent-galvanometer,  s.  A  form  of  galva¬ 
nometer  in  which  the  length  of  the  astatic  needle 
employed  is  so  short,  in  comparison  with  the  diam¬ 
eter  of  the  surrounding  copper  ring  through 
which  the  current  to  be  measured  is  passed,  that 
the  intensities  of  currents  may  be  regarded  as  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  tangents  of  the  angles  of  deflec¬ 
tion  of  the  needle.  The  tangents  in  this  case  serve 
as  a  direct  measure  of  the  comparative  intensities. 

tangent-plane,  subst.  A  plane  which  touches  a 
curved  surface,  as  a  sphere,  cylinder,  &c. 

tangent-sailing,  s. 

Navig.:  The  same  as  Middle-latitude  sailing. 
[Middle.] 


btfil,  bd^;  pout,  Jdwl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  eipist.  ph  - 1 
-cian,  -tian  =  shgn.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  b©l,  d©L 
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tanka 


tangent -scale 


tangent-scale,  s. 

Ordn. :  A  species  of  breech-sight  for  cannon.  Its 
base  has  a  curvature  corresponding  to  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  breech  of  the  gun,  and  its  face  is  cut 
into  steps  corresponding  to  angles  of  elevation. 
TTie  height  for  each  step  is  found  by  multiplying 
the  natural  tangent  of  the  elevation  in  degrees  by 
the  distance  between  the  base-ring  and  muzzle- 
sight.  S 

tangent-screw,  s.  An  endless  screw  tangentially 
attached  to  the  index  arm  of  an  instrument  of  pre¬ 
cision,  enabling  a  delicate  motion  to  be  given  to 
the  arm  after  it  has  been  clamped  to  the  limb,  and 
permitting  angular  measurements  to  be  made  with 
greater  exactness  than  could  be  done  were  the 
movement  entirely  effected  by  hand. 

tan-gen  -tial  (ti  as  sh),  o.  [Eng.  tangent;  -ial.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tangent;  in  the  direction  of  a 
tangent. 

“  Give  the  heavy  planets  their  tangential  motion.” — 
Search:  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xxii. 

tangential-force,  s. 

1.  The  same  as  Centrifugal-force. 

2.  Mech. :  A  force  which  acts  upon  a  wheel  in  the 
direction  of  a  tangent  to  the  wheel,  and  this  is  the 
direction  in  which  motion  is  communicated  between 
wheels  and  pinions  or  from  one  wheel  to  another. 

tangential-plane,  s.  A  tangent-plane  (q.  v.). 
tan-gen -tial-1^  (t  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng.  tangen¬ 
tial;  -ii/.]  In  a  tangential  manner ;  in  direction  of 
a  tangent. 

tan'-ger-ine,  s.  [See  def.]  An  esteemed  small- 
fruited  variety  of  orange  from  Tangiers. 
tan  -ghin,  s.  [Tanghinia.] 

1.  The  poison  of  Tanghinia  venenifera. 

2.  That  tree  itself.  [Tanghinia.] 
tan-ghin'-I-g.,  subst.  [From  tanghin ,  the  Mada¬ 
gascar  name  of  Tanghinia  venenifera.  See  def.] 

Bot Tanghin;  a  genus  of  Plumierow.  Corolla 
salver-shaped,  the  tube  clavate,  the  throat  five- 
toothed,  anthers  subsessile,  fruit  a  drupe,  with  one 
or  two  seeds.  Only  known  species,  Tanghinia 
venenifera,  called  also  Cerbera  tanghin,  the  Ordeal- 
tree  (q.  v.).  Leaves  dense,  clustered  toward  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  somewhat  thick,  about  six 
incheslong,  alternate, lanceolate,  smooth.  Flowers 
in  terminal  cymes,  the  tube  of  the  corolla  green, 
hairy,  and  closed  at  the  mouth  by  five  green  scales ; 
lobes  of  the  corolla  rose-colored.  It  is  the  kernel 
of  the  fruit  which  is  the  very  poisonous  part. 

tan-gl-bil'-I-tf ,  s.  Eng.  tangible;  - ity .]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tangible  or  perceptible  to 
the  touch  or  sense  of  feeling. 

“  Tangibility  and  impenetrability,  were  elsewhere  made 
by  him  the  very  essence  of  body.” — Cudworth:  Intell.  Sys¬ 
tem,  p.  770. 

tan'-gl-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tangibilis,  from 
tango=  to  touch.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Perceptible  to  the  touch  ;  tactile. 

“By  this  sense  [touch]  the  tangible  qualities  of  bodies 
are  discerned;  as  hard,  soft,  smooth,  rough,  dry,  wet, 
clammy,  and  the  like.”— Locke:  Elements  Nat.  Philos., 

ch.  xi. 

2.  Capable  of  being  touched  or  grasped. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Capable  of  being  possessed  or  realized ;  real ; 
as,  tangible  security. 

2.  Readily  apprehensible  by  the  mind ;  clear,  evi¬ 
dent. 

“  It  promised  a  tangible  gain  to  the  peasantry.” — Cen¬ 
tury  Magazine,  J une,  1883,  p.  253. 

tangible-property,  s. 

Law:  Corporeal  property.  (Wharton.) 
tan'-gi-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tangible;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tangible ;  tangibility. 

tan'-gi-bly,  adv.  [English  tangible) ;  - ly. ]  In  a 
tangible  manner;  so  as  to  be  perceptible  to  the 
touch. 

tang'-le,  s.  [Tang  (4), s.]  A  water-spirit  of  the 
Orkneys,  which  appeared  sometimes  as  a  little 
horse,  at  other  times  as  a  man  covered  with  sea¬ 
weed. 

Tan-gier,  s.  [See  def.] 

Geog. :  A  fortified  town  of  Morocco  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  southwest  of  Gibraltar. 

Tangier-pea,  s. 

Bot. :  Lathyrus  tingitanus. 

Tan  -gier-ine,  s.  [Tangerine.] 
tan'-gle,  *tan-gell,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Tangle,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  unite  or  conjoin  together  in  a  confused  or 
involved  manner ;  to  ravel ;  to  interweave  or  inter¬ 
lace,  as  threads,  so  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  un¬ 
ravel. 


2.  To  ensnare,  to  entrap,  to  catch,  to  entangle. 

“And  well  th’  Impostor  knew  all  lures  and  arts 
That  Lucifer  e’er  taught  to  tangle  hearts.” 

Moore:  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan. 

3.  To  embroil,  to  embarrass,  to  involve,  to  com¬ 
plicate. 

“  Thei  haue  bene  tangled  with  a  certain  folish  and  can- 
cred  vile  superstition.”— Bn.  Gardner:  Of  True  Obedience, 
fol.  6. 

B.  Intransitive:  To  be  or  become  entangled  or 
raveled. 

tangle-foot,  tangle-leg,  s.  A  slang  term  for 
whisky. 

tan'-gle,  s.  [A  frequent,  from  tang— sea-weed; 
Dan.  tang;  Sw.  t&ng ;  Icel.  thang= kelp  or  bladder- 
wrack  ;  thbngull— sea-weed ;  Ger.  taw</= sea-weed.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  or  two  species  of  sea-weed  belonging  to  the 
genus  Laminaria  (q.  v.).  [II.  1.] 

“  The  young  stalks  of  Laminaria  digitata  and  saccha- 
rina  are  eaten  under  the  name  of  tangle." — Lindlej:  Vege¬ 
table  Kingdom. 

2.  A  confused  heap  or  knot  of  threads  _  or  other 
things  interwoven  so  as  not  to  be  easily  disen¬ 
gaged. 

“He  leading,  swiftly  roll’d 

In  tangles."  Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  632. 

3.  Any  perplexity  or  embarrassment. 

4.  A  tall,  lank  person ;  any  long,  dangling  thing. 
(Scotch.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  Laminaria  digitata.  It  has  a  broad  frond  one 
to  five  feet  long,  cut  into  a  variable  number  of  seg¬ 
ments,  and  sporanges  in  flat  patches  on  the  extrem¬ 
ities  of  the  digitations. 

t(2)  Laminaria  saccharina.  It  has  a  ribbon¬ 
shaped  frond  two  to  twelve  feet  long,  and  sporanges, 
the  situati  on  of  which  is  indicated  by  a  longitudinal 
brown  mark  in  the  center  of  the  frond.  Occurring 
with  the  former  species.  [Laminaria.] 

2.  Naut.  (pi.) :  A  contrivance  used  in  dredging. 
In  a  coarse  form  it  has  long  been  used  in  the  sponge 
and  coral  fisheries,  consisting  of  a  bar  supported  on 
runners,  and  serving  to  drag  after  it  a  series  of 
masses  of  hemp,  each  of  which  is  a  sort  of  mop. 
The  fibers  of  the  hemp  entangle  the  smaller  crus¬ 
taceans,  and  many  of  the  more  minute  and  delicate 
forms  of  marine  life,  without  breaking  or  injuring 
them  as  the  dredge  is  apt  to. 

tangle-fish,  s.  [Needle-fish.] 
tangle-picker,  s. 

Ornithol.:  Strepsilas  interpres,  the  Turnstone 
(q.  v.). 

“It  .  .  .  feeds  on  the  smaller  Crustacea,  and  the  soft- 
bodied  animals  inhabiting  thin  shells,  turning  over  stones, 
and  searching  among  sea-weed  for  its  food:  whence  its 
appropriate  Norfolk  name  of  Tangle-picker.” — Yarrell: 
British  Birds  (ed.  4th),  iii.  290. 

tangle-wrack,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Laminaria  (q.v.). 
tan'-gled  (le  as  el).  «•  [Eng.  tangl(e) ;  -ed.] 
Involved ;  twisted  or  knit  together  confusedly ; 
intricate. 

“Up  springs  from  yonder  tangled  thorn, 

A  stag  more  white  than  mountain  snow.” 

Scott:  The  Chase,  xiv. 

tan  -gllng,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Tangle,  v.) 
tafi  -gllng-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tangling;  -ly.)  In  a 
tangling  manner ;  so  as  to  tangle,  entangle,  or  em¬ 
barrass. 

tan  '-gly,  a.  [Eng.  tangl(e) ;  - y .] 

1.  Knotted,  entangled,  intricate. 

2.  Covered  with  tangle  or  sea-weed. 

“Panting,  with  eyes  averted  from  the  day. 

Prone,  helpless,  on  the  tangly  beach  he  lay.” 

Falconer:  Shipwreck,  ili. 

tan'-gram,  s.  [Chinese.]  A  Chinese  toy  used 
sometimes  in  primary  schools  as  a  means  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  It  consists  of  a  square  of  thin  wood  or  other 
material,  cut  into  seven  pieces  of  various  shapes, 
as  triangle,  square,  parallelogram,  &c.,  which 
pieces  are  capable  of  being  combined  in  various 
ways  so  as  to  form  a  great  variety  of  figures. 
tang§,  s.  pi.  [Tongs.]  (Scotch.) 
tangue,  s.  [A  French  form  of  the  native  name.] 
[Tanrec.] 

tan  -gum,  tan  -gham,  tan  -ghan,  subst.  [Thi¬ 
betan.] 

Zool. :  Equus  varius,  a  variety  or  sub-variety  of 
the  Horse  (Equus  caballus).  It  is  considered  by 
Colonel  Hamilton  Smith  to  be  the  primeval  piebald 
stock  of  Thibet.  It  occurs  in  Thibet,  and,  according 
to  Hodgson,  in  China, 
tan'-i-er,  tan'-nl-er,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Botany :  Caladium  sagittcefolium.  [Caladium, 
Eddoes.] 


tan -1st,  s.  [Irish  tanaiste=tbe  second  in .rank, 
the  presumptive  or  apparent  heir  to  a  prince,  a 
lord;  tan=a  country,  region,  territory]  One  of  a 
family  from  which  the  chiefs  of  certain  Celtic  races 
were  chosen  by  election ;  usually  applied  to  the 
actual  holder  of  the  lands  and  honors,  and  fre¬ 
quently  to  his  chosen  successor.  [Tanistry.] 

“The  chieftains  and  the  tanists,  though  drawn  from 
the  principal  families,  were  not  hereditary,  but  were 
established  by  election.” — Hume:  Hist.  Eng.  (an.  1612). 

tan  -ist-r]f,  s.  [Eng.  tanist'  - ry .]  A  mode  of 
tenure  among  various  Celtic  tribes,  according  to 
which  the  tanist  or  holder  of  lands  or  honors  had 
only  a  life  estate  in  them,  and  his  successor  was 
appointed  by  election.  According  to  this  system 
the  right  of  succession  was  hereditary  in  the  fam¬ 
ily,  but  elective  in  the  individual.  The  primitive 
intention  seems  to  have  been  that  the  inheritance 
should  descend  to  the  most  worthy  of  the  blood  and 
name  of  the  deceased.  This  was  in  reality  giving  it 
to  the  strongest,  and  the  practice  often  occasioned 
bloody  wars  in  families. 

“The  Irish  hold  their  lands  by  tanistry,  which  is  no 
more  than  a  personal  estate  for  his  life-time  that  is 
tanist,  by  reason  he  is  admitted  thereunto  by  election.” 

— Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

ta'-nlte,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  trade  name 
of  a  cement  of  emery  and  some  binding  material, 
used  as  a  compound  for  grinding  wheels,  disks, 
laps,  and  in  other  forms. 

tanite-shaper,  subst.  A  device  for  shaping  and 
sharpening  molding-bits,  cutters,  saws,  and  other 
wood-working  tools. 

tank(l),s.  [Port,  tangue— a  tank,  a  pond.  Tank 
and  stank  are  the  same  word:  Sp.  estangue;  O.  Fr. 
estanc:  Fr.  Hang;  Prov.  estanc,  stanc;  Ital.  stagno, 
from  Lat.  stagnum=a  pool.]  [Stank,  s.,  Stag¬ 
nant.] 

1.  A  cistern  or  vessel  of  large  size  to  contain 
liquids ;  specifically — 

(1)  That  part  of  a  tender  which  contains  the 
water.  The  tank  varies  in  size,  according  to  the 
power  of  the  engine. 

(2)  A  reservoir  from  which  the  tank  of  the  tender 
is  filled. 

(3)  A  cistern  for  storing  water  on  board  ship. 

(4)  The  cistern  of  a  gas-holder,  in  which  the  lower 
edge  of  the  inverted  chamber  is  beneath  the  water- 
surface,  forming  a  seal  for  the  gas. 

(5)  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  chamber  or  ves¬ 
sel  in  which  a  liquid  is  stored  for  dispensing  or 
occasional  use,  as  with  oil,  molasses,  vinegar,  wine, 
spirits,  and  other  articles  kept  in  stock,  for  sale  in 
measured  quantities. 

2.  A  reservoir  of  water  for  irrigation  or  other 
purposes.  (East  Indies.) 

“The  tank  covers  seventy-two  acres,  and  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  India.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

tank-car,  s. 

Bail.  Engin. :  A  large  tank  mounted  on  a  plat¬ 
form  truck,  for  carrying  petroleum  or  other  liquid, 
tank-engine,  tank-locomotive,  s. 

Rail.  Engin. :  An  engine  having  a  tank  or  tanks 
enabling  it  to  carry  a  supply  of  water  sufficient  for 
its  own  consumption  without  a  tender.  Such  are 
used  for  yard-engines,  for  side-lines  of  limited 
length,  and  for  ascending  grades  with  moderate 
loads.  The  boiler  and  machinery  are  carried  on  the 
driving-wheels,  and  the  variable  weight  of  water 
and  fuel  on  the  tank-truck. 

tank;  iron,  s.  Plate-iron,  thicker  than  sheet  or 
stove-pipe  iron,  but  thinner  than  boiler-plate, 
tank-valve,  s. 

Rail.  Engin. :  A  form  of  valve  used  in  locomotive 
water-supply  tanks,  for  admitting  water  to  the  dis¬ 
charge-pipe. 

tank-vessel,  s.  A  vessel  used  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  as  a  tank-car  (q.  v.). 
tank-worm,  s. 

Zobl.  (pi.) :  The  Guinea  worm  in  a  certain  stage 
of  its  development,  when  the  young  have  been  set 
free  from  the  body  of  their  parent  and  inhabit  the 
“  tanks  ”  so  common  in  India.  It  is  supposed  that 
it  penetrates  the  body  of  bathers  when  it  is  very 
minute. 

tank  (2),  s.  [Native  name.] 

1.  A  small  East  Indian  dry  measure  of  about  240 
grains  weight. 

2.  A  weight  for  pearls  in  Bombay  of  72  grains. 
(Simmonds.) 

tank  (3),  subst.  [Tang  (3),  s.]  The  end  of  a  file, 
chisel,  &c.,  which  is  inserted  into  the  handle;  a 
tang. 

tank  (4),s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot. :  Pastinaca  sativa. 

tan  -ka,  tan'-ki-a,  s.  [Native  Chinese  name.] 

1.  A  kind  of  boat  at  Canton,  Macoa,  &c.,  rowed 
by  women.  It  is  about  25  feet  long. 

2.  A  woman  who  rows  in  such  a  boat. 

go,  pot, 

qu  =  kw. 


fate,  fat,  Fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine; 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sdn;  mlite,  cub,  ciire,  finite,  cur,  rfilq  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a. 


tankard 
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tantalum 


tail  -k?.rd,  s.  &  a.  [Old  Fr.  tanquard,  perhaps 
formed  by  metathesis,  from  Lat.  cantharus;  Gr. 
kantharos= a  tankard;  Old  Dut.  tanckaert;  Irish 
tancard .] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  large  vessel  for  liquors,  especially  a  large 
drinking  vessel  with  a  cover,  made  of  pewter,  gold, 
silver,  &c. 

2.  Specif. :  A  vessel  containing  a  pint ;  half  tank¬ 
ard,  or  small  tankard,  being  used  for  one  containing 
half-a-pint. 

*B.  As  adjective:  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tankard; 
hence,  convivial,  festive,  jovial.  {Milton.) 

*tankard-bearer,  s.  A  person  who.  when  Lon¬ 
don  was  very  imperfectly  supplied  with  water,  car¬ 
ried  water  about  in  large  tankards  holding  two  or 
three  gallons,  from  the  conduits  and  pumps  in  the 
streets. 

tankard-turnip,  s. 

Hort.,  &c.:  Brassica  rapa  oblonga,  a  variety  or 
6ub-variety  of  turnip  rising  high  above  the  ground, 
taii'-kl-?.,  *•  [Tanka.] 

tahk  -ite,  s.  [Etymol.  doubtful.  Sent  to  Breit- 
haupt  under  this  name.] 

Min.:  A  massive  mineral  found  at  Arendal,  Nor¬ 
way,  and  said  to  be  related  to  chiastolite,  but  Des 
Cloizeaux  and  Pisani  (the  former  from  its  optical 
characters,  the  latter  from  its  chemical  composi¬ 
tion)  refer  it  to  Anorthite  (q.  v.). 

*tank'-llng,  s.  [Tang,  v.]  A  tinkling. 
*tan'-llng,  subst.  [Eng.  tan:  dimin.  suff.  -ling."] 
One  tanned  or  scorched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

tan  -n^,,  than  -n(t,  than’-a,  s.  [Hind,  thana; 
Mahratta  thane = a  station.]  A  police  station;  a 
military  post.  (East  Indies. ) 

tan’-na-ble,  adj.  [Eng.  tan;  -able.)  Capable  of 
being  tanned. 

tan  -na-dar,  than'-e-dar,  s.  [Hind,  thanedar.] 
The  keeper  or  commandant  of  atanna;  a  petty 
police  officer.  (East  Indies.) 

*tan'-nage  (ag  as  Ig),  subst.  [Eng.  tan;  -age.'] 
The  act,  operation,  or  result  of  tanning;  a  tan¬ 
ning. 

tan-nas-pid  -ic,  a.  [Eng.  tann(ic) ;  Mod.  Latin 
aspid(ium),  and  suff .  -ic.]  A  term  applied  to  tan¬ 
nic  acid  derived  from  the  male  fern, 
tannaspidic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C26H28O11  (?).  A  brown,  shining  amor¬ 
phous  mass,  found  in  the  root  of  the  male  fern.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water,  ether,  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
fixed  oils,  but  very  soluble  in  strong  alcohol  and  in 
warm  acetic  acid.  Ferric  chloride  colors  the  alco¬ 
holic  solution  green,  and  on  adding  ammonia  a 
greenish  powder  is  precipitated, 
tan-nate,  s.  [Eng .tann(ic);  -ate.] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  tannic  acid, 
tan-ne-cor-te-pi  -nic,  a.  [Cortepinitannic.] 
tan'-nen-Ite,  s.  [After  the  Tannenbaum  mines, 
Saxony;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  bright  metallic  mineral  of  a  tin-white 
color,  crystallizing  in  the  orthorhombic  system. 
Composition :  Sulphur,  19T ;  bismuth,  62‘0 ;  copper, 
18'9,  the  resulting  formula  being  CuS+B^Sa. 

tan-ner  (1),  s.  [Eng.  tan ,  v. ;  *er.]  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  tan  hides,  or  convert  them  into 
leather  by  the  use  of  tan. 

tanner’s  bark,  s.  Bark  of  various  trees  used  by 
tanners,  specially  oak  bark.  [Bark  (2),  B.  3.] 
tanner’s  waste,  s.  Hide-cuttings, 
tan'-ner  (2),  s.  [Gypsy  tano= little.]  A  slang 
expression  for  sixpence.  ( Dickens :  Martin  Chuz- 
zlewit,  ch.  xxxvii.) 
tan’-ner-f ,  s.  [Eng.  tan;  -erg.] 

1.  A  place  where  the  operations  of  tanning  are 
carried  on. 

2.  The  art  or  practice  of  tanning. 

tan’-nic,  a.  [Eng.  tann(in)  '  -ic.]  Pertaining  to 
or  derived  from  oak  bark. 

tannic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  Tannin.  A  term  applied  to  certain  astrin¬ 
gent  substances  occurring  in  the  bark  and  other 
parts  of  plants,  and  widely  distributed,  in  one  form 
or  another,  throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
They  are  mostly  amorphous,  have  a  rough  but  not 
sour  taste,  a  slight  acid  reaction,  and  color  ferric 
salts  dark  blue  or  green.  Their  most  characteristic 
reaction  is  that  of  forming  insoluble  compounds 
with  gelatin,  solid  muscular  fiber,  skin,  &c.,  which 
then  acquires  the  property  of  resisting  putrefac¬ 
tion,  as  in  the  tanning  of  lbather. 

Tannic  acid  of  the  Oak : 

Chem.:  C27H22O17.  Gallotannic  acid,  extracted 
from  nut-galls  by  long  maceration  of  the  powdered 
substance  with  a  mixture  of  four  parts  of  ether  and 
one  part  of  alcohol.  It  forms  a  slightly  yellowish, 
porous  mass,  very  soluble  in  water,  less  so  in  alco¬ 
hol,  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  reddens  litmus,  and 


possesses  a  pure  astringent  taste.  It  forms  neutral 
and  basic  salts,  the  latter  absorbing  oxygen  from 
the  air  and  becoming  brown, 
tan  -ni-er,  s.  [Tanier.] 

tan-ni-ge-nam'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  tanni(c) ;  Gr.  gen- 
nao— to  produce,  and  Eng.  amic.]  Derived  from  or 
containing  tannic  acid  and  ammonia, 
tannigenamic-acid,  s.  [Gallamic-acid.] 
tan'-nin,  subst.  [Fr.,  from  Mod.  Lat.  tanninum .] 
[Tan,  Tannic-acid.] 
tan’-nihg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Tan,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

I.  Lit. :  The  art,  practice,  or  process  of  converting 
raw  hides  and  skins  into  leather  by  combining  with 
the  substance  of  the  skin  any  ther  compound  which 
has  the  property  of  rendering  it  imputrescible  and 
elastic.  The  agent  most  generally  employed  is  a 
soluble  vegetable  extract  termed  tannin,  which 
forms  insoluble  compounds  with  fhe  albumen, 
gluten,  gelatin,  and  other  components  of  the  skin. 
Another  class  of  agents  which  fortify  the  fibrous 
portions  of  skins  againstthejointattack  of  warmth, 
air,  and  moisture  are  minerals,  which  seem  to  act 
as  preservative  salts  on  the  gelatino-fibrous  struct¬ 
ure  of  the  skin.  Such  are  alum  and  salt,  and  cop¬ 
peras.  The  larger  and  heavier  skins,  as  those  of 
buffaloes,  oxen,  or  the  like,  are  technically  known 
as  hides;  those  of  smaller  animals,  as  of  sheep, 
calves,  &c.,  are  skins.  The  skins  are  first  stripped 
of  the  hair,  wool,  and  fleshy  parts  by  steeping  in 
pits  containing  lime-water  of  various  strengths. 
They  are  then  washed  in  water,  scraped  to  get  rid 
of  adhering  lime,  the  ears  and  projecting  parts  cut 
off,  and  are  then  ready  for  the  tan-pits — wooden- 
lined  vats,  whose  tops  are  level  with  the  ground. 
Into  these  the  skins  and  the  ground  bark,  or  ooze 
previously  extracted  therefrom,  are  put.  The  skins 
are  usually  placed  in  horizontal  layers,  but  are 
sometimes  suspended  vertically.  In  the  process  of 
handling,  the  hides  are  taken  out  with  blunt- 
pointed,  long-handled  hooks,  placed  one  over 
another,  on  a  sloping  rack  over  an  adjacent  pit,  and 
permitted  to  drain  for  one  or  two  hours.  It  is  com¬ 
mon  to  put  the  skins  at  first  into  nearly  spent  ooze, 
and  transfer  them  successively  to  stronger  oozes. 
Those  in  which  the  tanning  is  effected  are  called 
handler-liquor ;  stronger  oozes,  used  for  giving  the 
bloom  on  the  surface,  are  termed  layer-liquor. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  Appearance  or  hue  of  a  brown  color  produced 
on  the  skin  by  the  action  of  the  sun. 

2.  A  thrashing,  a  flogging.  (Slang.) 
tan-nin-gen'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  tannin ;  Gr.  gennao, 

and  suff.  -ic.]  Containing  tannic  acid, 
tanningenic-acid,  s.  [Catechine.] 


tan-nom'-e-ter,  s.  [Eng.  tann(in ) ;  o  connect., 
and  meter.]  A  hydrometer  for  determining  the 
strength  of  tanning  liquor, 
tan’-rec,  s.  [N ative  name.] 

ZoOl. :  Centetes  ecaudatus,  a  small  nocturnal  in¬ 
sectivorous  mammal  from  Madagascar  and  the 
neighboring  islands.  It  is  about  fifteen  inches 
long,  of  which  nearly  one-third  is  occupied  by  the 
elongated  head ;  the  body  is  covered  with  bristles, 
hairs,  and  spines,  the  latter  forming  a  sort  of  col¬ 
lar  round  the  neck.  General  color,  tawny  ;  in  the 
young  there  are  said  to  be  longitudinal  yellow 
streaks,  which  disappear  with  age.  They  feed  prin¬ 
cipally  on  earth  worms,  for  which  they  root  with 
their  pointed  snouts  like  pigs.  Their  flesh  is  said 
to  resemble  that  of  the  sucking-pig,  but  to  have  a 
musky  odor.  [Centetes,  Streaked-tanrec.] 
tan-§y,  *tan'-zey,  s.  [Etym.  unknown  (Littri.), 
doubtful  ( Sir  J.  Hooker)  ;  O.  Fr.  athanasie;  Fr. 
tanacSe,  tanaisie:  Low  Lat. 
athanasia,  the  name  under 
which  the  tansy  was  sold  in 
the  shops  in  Lyle’s  time  ;_Gr. 
athanasia  ^immortality, 
a  privative,  and  thanatos— 
death.  (Prior.)] 

1.  Bat. :  Tanacetum  vulgare. 

It  is  about  one  to  three  feet 
high,  has  bipinnatifid,  inciso- 
serrate  leaves,  and  flowers  in 
a  terminal  corymb.  Itisfound 
in  waste  places,  but  often 
doubtfully  wild.  The  whole 
plant  is  bitter  and  aromatic. 

It  is  sometimes  used  in  do¬ 


mestic  economy  as  an  ingredi¬ 
ent  in  puddings,  omelets,  &c.,  Tansy, 

or  for  garnish  ing  dishes ;  and  j.  Male  flower;  2.  Fruit; 
medicinally  as  an  anthelmin-  3.  Involucral  bract; 
tic  and  a  febrifuge.  4.  Female  flower. 

*2.  Cook.:  A  favorite  dish 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  even  later,  made  of 
eggs,  cream,  rose  water,  sugar,  and  the  juice  of 


herbs,  as  endive,  spinach,  sorrel,  tansy,  and  baked 
with  butter  in  a  shallow  pewter  dish. 

If  Wild  Tansy : 

Bot.:  (1)  Potentilla  anserina.  So  named  because 
the  leaves  are  much  divided  like  those  of  the  tansy. 
Called  also  Goose  tansy.  (2)  Agrimonia  eupato- 
ria.  (Britten  <&  Holland.) 
tant,  s.  [Taint.]  A  small  red  spider. 
*tan-ta’-li-an,  adj.  [Tantalus.]  Tantalizing, 
unprofitable. 

“  Get  much  tantalian  wealth.” 

Davies:  Witte’s  Pilgrimage,  p.  24. 

tan-tal'-ic,  adj.  [Eng.  tantal(um) ;  -ic.]  Con¬ 
tained  in  or  derived  from  tantalum  (q.  v.). 
tantalic-acid,  s.  [Tantalic-oxide.] 
tantalic- chloride,  s. 

Chem.:  TaCls.  Obtained  as  a  yellow  sublimate 
when  a  mixture  of  tantalic  oxide  and  charcoal  is 
ignited  in  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas.  It  is  decom¬ 
posed  by  water  _  yielding  hydrochloric  acid  and 
hydrated  tantalic  oxide.  Heated  to  144°,  it  vola¬ 
tilizes,  and  at  221°  melts  to  a  yellowish  liquid, 
tantalic-ocher,  s. 

Min. :  An  oxide  of  tantalum  of  a  brownish  color, 
said  to  occur  on  crystals  of  tantalite  at  Pennikoja, 
Somero,  Finland. 

tantalic-oxide,  s. 

Chem. :  Ta20s.  Produced  by  burning  tantalum  in 
the  air.  The  anhydrous  oxide  is  a  white  powder, 
varying  in  density  from  7‘02  to  8‘26,  and  is  insoluble 
in  all  acids.  Hydrated  tantalic  oxide,  or  tantalic 
acid,  is  obtained  by  adding  water  to  an  aqueous 
solution  of  potassium  tantalate.  It  is  a  snow-white, 
bulky  powder,  soluble  in  hydrochloric  and  hydro¬ 
fluoric  acids. 

*tan-ta-TI'  nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tantal(us); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inae.] 

Ornith.:  In  some  classifications  a  sub-family  of 
Ardeidse. 

tan'-t?il-I§e,  v.  t.  [Tantalize.] 
tan  -tal-i§m,  s.  [Tantalize.]  A  punishment 
like  that  of  Tantalus ;  a  teasing  or  tormenting  by 
the  hope  or  near  approach  of  that  which  is  desired, 
but  which  is  not  attainable  ;  tantalization. 

“A  lively  representation  of  a  person  lying  under  the 
torments  of  such  a  kind  of  tantalism.” — Addison  ■  Specta¬ 
tor,  No.  90. 

tan'-t&l-Ite,  subst.  [Eng.  tantal(um) ;  suff.  -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  of  rare  occur¬ 
rence,  found  in  granitic  rocks  rich  in  albite  or 
oligoclase.  Hardness,  6-6’ 5 ;  specific  gravity,  7-8; 
luster,  metallic;  color,  black;  streak,  reddish- 
brown  to  black ;  opaque,  brittle.  Composition  :  A 
tantalate  of  the  protoxides  of  iron  and  manganese, 
part  of  the  tantalic-acid  being  sometimes  replaced 
by  oxide  of  tin,  forming  a  stanno-tantalate.  For¬ 
mula  (FeOMnO),  TaOs. 
tan-ta-li-um,  s.  [Tantalum.] 
tan-tal-I-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  tantaliz(e) ;  -ation.] 
The  act  of  tantalizing ;  the  state  of  being  tantal¬ 
ized. 

“Rozinante’s  pains  and  tantalizations  in  this  night’s 
round.” — Gayton:  Festivous  Notes. 

tan'-titl-Ize,  v.  t.  [Formed  from  the  proper  name 
Tantalus,  with  suff.  -ize  (Fr.  -iser;  Lat.  -izo;  Gr. 
tantaliser. ]  To  tease  or  torment  by  presenting 
something  desirable  to  the  view,  but  continually 
frustrating  the  expectations  by  keeping  it  out  of 
reach ;  to  excite  expectations  or  fears  which  will 
not  be  realized  ;  to  tease,  to  torment. 

“I  should  otherwise  have  felt  exceedingly  tantalized 
with  living  under  the  walls  of  so  great  a  city  full  of  objects 
of  novelty  without  being  able  to  enter  it.”— Cook:  Third 
Voyage,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  ix. 

tan'-t&l-Iz-er,  s.  [Eng.  tantaliz(e) ;  -er.]  One 
who  tantalizes. 

“I  made,  however,  no  discovery  of  my  determination 
to  this  tantalizer.” — Wakefield:  Memoirs,  p.  227. 

tan'-tal-Iz-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [Tantalize.] 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Teasing  or  tormenting  by  presenting 
to  the  view  something  unattainable ;  tormenting. 

“In  this  tantalizing  situation  the  Gloucester  contin¬ 
ued  for  near  a  fortnight,  without  being  able  to  fetch 
the  road.” — Anson:  Voyages,  bk.  ii..  ch.  ii. 

tan  -t(Ll-Iz  ihg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tantalizing ;  -ly.] 
In  a  tantalizing  manner;  so  as  to  tantalize;  by 
tantalizing. 

tan  -ta-lum,  subst.  [Tantalus.  Named  from 
the  difficulty  with  which  it  was  obtained.] 

Chem. :  A  pentad  metallic  element,  symbol.  Ta, 
atomic  weight  182,  discovered,  in  1803,  by  Ekeberg,  in 
the  minerals  tantalite  and  yttrotantalite.  The  metal 
is  obtained  by  heating  the  fluotantalate  of  potassium 
or  sodium  with  metallic  sodium  in  a  covered  iron 
crucible,  cooling,  and  washing  out  the  soluble  salts 
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with  water.  It  is  a  black  powder,  insoluble  in  sul¬ 
phuric,  hydrochloric,  nitric,  or  even  in  nitrohydro- 
chloric  acid,  but  is  slowly  dissolved  in  warm  aque¬ 
ous  hydrofluoric  acid,  very  rapidly  when  nitric  acid 
is  present.  When  heated  in  the  air,  it  burns  with  a 
bright  light,  being  converted,  though  with  diffi¬ 
culty,  into  tantalic  oxide. 

Tan.'-tg,-lus,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Tantalos.] 

1.  Class.  Myth.:  A  king  of  Lydia,  and  son  of  Jupi¬ 
ter,  who,  for  an  offense  committed  against  his 
father,  was  condemned  to  stand  in  the  lower  world 
up  to  the  chin  in  water,  which  constantly  eluded 
his  lip  as  often  as  he  attempted  to  quench  the 
thirst  that  tormented  him.  Over  his  head  grew  all 
kinds  of  fruits ;  but  whenever  he  reached  forth  his 
hands  to  take  them,  the  wind  scattered  them  to  the 
clouds. 

f2.  Ornith .:  A  genus  of  Wading  Birds,  the  type  of 
the  old  sub-family  Tant  alinse,  variously  placed  in 
different  classifications.  According  to  Wallace  it 
belongs  to  the  Oiconiidse,  with  five  species  from  the 
Ethiopian,  Oriental  and  Neotropical  regions,  and 
the  southeast  of  North  America.  The  genus  is  akin 
to  Ibis,  but  with  a  stronger  bill.  One  of  the  species, 
*Tantalus  (  —  f Ibis  =  Plegadis )  falcinellus,  the 
Gloomy  Ibis,  is  an  occasional  visitor  to  temperate 
Europe.  ( Yarrell :  Brit.  Birds ,  ed.  4th,  iv.  213.) 

Tantalus’  cup,  s.  A  philosophical  toy,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  siphon  so  adapted  to  a  cup  that,  the  short 
leg  being  in  the  cup,  the 
long  leg  may  go  down 
through  the  bottom  of 
it.  The  siphon  is  con¬ 
cealed  within  the  figure 
of  a  man,  whose  chin  is 
on  a  level  with  the  bend 
of  the  siphon.  Hence, 
as  soon  as  the  water 
rises  up  to  the  chin  of 
the  image,  it  begins  to 
subside,  so  that  the  fig¬ 
ure,  like  Tantalus  in  the 
fable,  is  unable  to 
quench  its  thirst. 

*tan'-t3.-mount,  v.i.  [Tantamount,  a.]  To  be 
tantamount  or  equivalent. 

“That  which  in  God’s  estimate  may  tantamount  to  a 
direct  undervaluing.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Episcopacy  Asserted, 
§31. 

tan-tu-mount,  *tan-ta-mont,  a.  [Fr.  tant 
(Lat.  tantus)=so  much,  as  much;  Eng.  amount.'] 
Equivalent  in  value,  force,  signification,  or  effect. 

“Whenever  the  Liberals  bring  forward  a  motion  re¬ 
garded  by  all  sides  as  tantamount  to  a  vote  of  want  of 
confidence.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*tan-t9,-mount'-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Tantamount.] 
Equivalently ;  in  effect. 

“  Tantamountingly  to  give  her  the  lie.” — Fuller:  Church 
Hist.,  II.  ii.  28. 

tan’-tl-t^,  s.  [Quantity.] 

*tan-tlv'-$f ,  adv.  &  s.  [I  n-u.  the  note  of  a  hunt¬ 
ing-horn.] 

A.  As  adv.:  Swiftly,  speedily. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  rapid,  violent  gallop. 

2.  A  mixture  of  haste  and  violence ;  a  rush,  a  tor¬ 
rent. 

“  Sir,  I  expected  to  hear  from  you  in  the  language  of 
the  lost  groat,  and  the  prodigal  son,  and  not  in  such  a 
tantivy  of  language.” — Cleaveland. 

3.  An  adherent  of  the  Court  in  the  time  of  Charles 
II. ;  a  royalist.  (Probably  from  the  fox-hunting 
habits  of  the  country  squires  of  that  period.) 

“  Collier  .  .  .  was  a  Tory  of  the  highest  sort,  such 
as  in  the  cant  of  his  age  was  called  a  tantivy." — Macaulay: 
Bssays;  Comic  Dramatists  of  the  Restoration. 

K  To  ride  tantivy :  To  ride  with  great  speed. 

*tan-tlv’-jf,  v.  i.  [Tantivy,  adv.]  To  hurry  off ; 
to  go  off  in  a  hurry. 

“Where  are  they  gone  tantivy ing t ” — Mad.  D’Arblay: 
Camilla,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  viii. 

*tant'-llng,  s.  [Based  on  tantalize  (q.  v.).]  One 
seized  with  the  hope  of  things  unattainable. 

Tan'-tru,  s.  [Sans.,  from  tan— to  believe.] 

Hind.  Sacred  Lit.  (pi.):  Compositions,  great  in 
number  and  in  some  cases  extensive,  always  assum¬ 
ing  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Siva  and  his 
bride  in  one  of  her  many  forms,  but  chiefly  as  Uma 
and  Parvati,  in  which  the  goddess  asks  her  consort 
for  directions  how  to  perform  certain  ceremonies, 
and  with  what  prayers  and  incantations  they 
should  be  accompanied.  In  giving  her  informa¬ 
tion.  he  warns  her  that  it  must  on  no  account  be 
divulged  to  the  profane.  The  Tantrikas,  or  follow¬ 
ers  of  the  Tantras,  consider  them  a  fifth  Veda,  and 
attribute  to  them  equal  antiquity  and  superior 
authority.  Prof.  Horace  Hayman  Wilson  believed 
that  portions  of  them  are  older  than  the  Paranas, 
and  that  the  system  originated  in  the  early  ages  of 
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Christianity.  They  were  composed  chiefly  in  Ben¬ 
gal  and  Eastern  India.  The  Saktas  are  great  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Tantras.  [Sakta.] 

Tan-tra§m,  s.  [En g.tantr(a);  -ism.]  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Tantras. 

Tan-trl-kg,,  s.  [Sans.,  &c.] 

Hinduism :  A  follower  of  the  Tantras. 

tan'-trum,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  burst  of  ill- 
humor  ;  a  fit  of  passion  ;  a  display  of  temper.  (Gen¬ 
erally  in  the  plural.)  (Colloq.) 

“He  has  been  in  strange  humors  and  tantrums  all  the 
morning.” — Lytton:  My  Novel,  bk.  xi.,  ch.  ii. 

tan'-tjf,  s.  [Hind,  tdnt.] 

Weaving:  The  Hindu  loom,  consisting  of  bam¬ 
boo  beams  for  the  warp  and  cloth,  a  pair  of  heddles 
moved  by  loops,  in  which  the  big  toes  are  inserted, 
a  needle  which  answers  as  a  shuttle,  and  a  lay. 

tan'-y-pus,  s.  [Gr.  tanypous,  tanaupous- long 
striding,  long-legged;  tanyo= to  stretch,  and  pous= 
a  foot.] 

1.  Entom. :  A  genus  of  Tipulidse.  Antennae  with 
fourteen  articulations  in  both  sexes,  the  last  but 
one  very  long  in  the  males,  all  the  others  nearly 
globular. 

2.  Palceont.:  A  species  occurs  in  the  Purbeck 
beds. 

tan-jf-slp'-ter-fi,  s.  [Gr.  tanysipteros = having 
spreading  wings:  tanyo—  to  spread,  and  pteron—a. 
wing.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Alcedinidae,  with  fourteen 
species,  from  the  Moluccas,  New  Guinea,  and  North 
Australia.  Bill  rather  short,  somewhat  thick, 
straight,  acute ;  nostrils  oval ;  tail  graduated,  the 
two  middle  feathers  the  longest. 

tan-ys-to-ma,  s.  [Greek  tanyd= to  stretch  out, 
and  stoma=  a  mouth .1 

Entom.:  A  tribe  of  Diptera  (q.  v.),with  several 
families.  The  antennae  consist  apparently  of  three 
joints,  but  often  with  indications  of  articulation  in 
the  third  joint,  and  with  a  terminal  bristle;  the 
palpi  of  not  more  than  two  joints,  and  the  mouth 
usually  perfect.  The  larvae  have  a  more  or  less  dis¬ 
tinct  head,  and  produce  free  pupae. 

tan’-y-stome,  s.  [Tanystoma.]  Any  dipterous 
insect  of  the  tribe  Tanystoma  (q.  v.) .  The  gadfly  is 
a  familiar  example. 

tan'-zl-mat,  s.  [Arab.,  pi.  of  tansim=&  regula¬ 
tion.]  The  name  given  to  the  organic  laws,  consti¬ 
tuting  the  first  contribution  toward  constitutional 
government  in  Turkey,  published  in  1844  by  the  Sul¬ 
tan  Abdul  Medjid. 

Ta'-o-I§m,  Ta'-on-I§m,  s.  [See  def.l 

Compar.  Belig.:  One  of  the  three  religions  of 
China.  Its  founder,  Laotse,  lived,  according  to 
tradition,  in  the  sixth  century  B.  C.  Tao  is  a  word 
meaning  “way.”  It  would  seem  that  Tao  repre¬ 
sented  the  course  which  Laotse  thought  a  man 
should  pursue  in  order  to  overcome  evil.  The  whole 
teaching  was  vague  and  unsatisfactory;  but  its 
followers  made  a  great  advance  on  those  that  had 
preceded  them,  by  believing  firmly  that  ultimately 
good  would  gain  the  victory  over  evil,  and  by 
insisting  that  good  should  be  returned  for  evil,  as 
the  sure  way  to  overcome  it.  The  head  of  the  body 
was  a  sort  of  patriarch,  who  had  the  power  of 
transmitting  his  dignity  and  office  to  a  member  of 
his  own  family,  and  the  descendants  of  the  first  are 
said  to  have  held  the  office  for  centuries.  Tao  was 
afterward  personified,  and  regarded  as  the  first 
being  of  the  universe.  The  Taoists  attributed  to 
him  eternity  and  invisibility ;  but  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  regarded  him  as  being  in  any  way  able  to 
assist  or  comfort  his  followers.  All  they  had  to  do 
was  to  contemplate  him  and  his  virtues,  and  to 
strive  to  keep  in  the  “way.”  When  Taoism  ap¬ 
pears  as  a  definite  factor  in  the  history  of  China, 
in  the  third  century  B.  C.,_  it  appears  as  a  congeries 
of  superstitions ;  belief  in  the  manifestations  of 
spirits,  alchemy,  astrology,  searching  for  the  herb 
of  immortality,  and  the  sublimation  of  the  body  so 
as  to  render  it  ethereal.  Taoism  was  largely  modi¬ 
fied  by  Buddhism,  some  of  the  doctrines  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  which  it  adopted ;  but  it  still  adheres  to  its 
old  superstitions,  though  in  its  treatises  it  enjoins 
much  of  the  Confucian  and  the  Buddhistic  morality. 

Ta’-6-Ist,  Ta’-5n-Ist,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  Taotism), 
Taon(ism ) ;  -isf.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  Taoism  (q.  v.). 

B.  Assubst.:  A  follower  of  Laotse ;  a  believer  in 
Taoism. 

tap  (1),  *tappe,  *tep,  v.  t.  &  i.  [French  taper, 
tapper=to  tap,  to  strike,  to  hit;  Low  Ger.  &  Ger. 
fom>en=to  grope,  to  fumble;  tapp,  tapne-the  fist, 
a  blow,  a  kick;  Icel.  tapsa= to  tap.  Probably  of 
imitative  origin.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  strike  lightly  or  gently,  or  with  something 
small ;  to  pat  gently  ;  to  strike  with  a  gentle  blow. 


2.  To  put  a  new  sole  or  heel  on,  as  on  a  Doot  ot 
shoe. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  strike  a  gentle  blow,  as,  to  tap 
at  a  door. 

tap  (2),  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  tceppan  ( Somner ) :  cogn. 
with  Dut.  tappen;  Icel.  tappa;  Dan.  tappe ;  Sw. 
tappa;  Ger.  zapfen.  Allied  to  top  and  tuft.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  pierce  so  as  to  let  out  a  fluid;  as,  to  tap  a 
cask,  a  tree,  &c. 

2.  To  cause  to  run  out  by  broaching  the  cask  or 
vessel ;  to  cause  to  flow. 

“That  blood  already,  like  the  pelican, 

Hast  thou  tapt  out,  and  drunkenly  carous’d.” 

Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  ii.  L 

II.  Fig.:  To  treat  in  an  analogous  manner  for 
the  purpose  of  extracting  or  drawing  something 
from  ;  as,  to  tap  a  telegraph  wire. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  draw  liquors  from  a  cask ;  to  act 
as  a  tapster. 

“I  will  entertain  Bardolph;  he  shall  draw,  he  shall 
tap." — Shakesp.:  Memy  Wives,  i.  3. 

1[  To  tap  the  Admiral :  To  suck  liquor  from  a  cask 
by  a  straw.  Hotten  says  it  was  first  done  with  the 
rum-cask  in  which  the  body  of  Admiral  Lord  Nel¬ 
son  was  brought  to  England,  and  when  the  cask 
arrived  the  admiral  was  found  “  high  and  dry.” 

tap(l),s.  [Tap  (1),  v.] 

1.  A  gentle  blow ;  a  slight  blow  with  something 
little  or  light ;  a  pat. 

“Let  them  a  while  their  nimble  feet  restrain, 

And  with  soft  taps  beat  time  to  ev’ry  strain.” 

Jenyns:  Art  of  Dancing,  ii. 

2.  A  piece  of  leather  fastened  upon  the  bottom  of 
a  boot  or  shoe  in  repairing  or  renewing  the  sole  or 
heel. 

IT  To  be  on  one's  taps:  To  be  on  one’s  feet;  to  be 
well  or  in  good  health. 

tap  (2),  *tappe,  s.  [A.  S.  toeppe  ( Somner ) ;  cogn, 
with  Dut.  tap ;  Icel.  tappi:  Dan.  tap  ;  Sw.  tapp= a 
tap,  a  handful,  a  wisp ;  O.  H.  Ger.  zapho ;  Ger. 
zapfen.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  plug  or  spile  to  stop  a  hole  in  a  cask. 

2.  A  pipe  or  hole  through  which  liquor  is  drawn 
from  a  cask. 

“  It  was  impossible  to  draw  out  any  of  its  contents  by  ft 
tap." — Cook-  First  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

3.  The  liquor  drawn  from  a  cask  or  through  a  tap, 
especially  with  regard  to  its  quality. 

“It’s  wery  little  of  that  tap  he  drinks,  Sammy.”— 
Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  xxvii. 

4.  A  tap-house  or  tap-room. 

II.  Mach.:  A  tapering,  longitudinally  grooved 
screw  of  hardened  steel,  having  a  square  head,  so 
that  it  may  be  turned  by  a  wrench.  It  is  used  for 
cutting  an  internal  screw,  as  that  of  a  nut. 

If  On  tap : 

1.  Ready  to  be  drawn ;  as,  ale  on  tap. 

2.  Broached  or  furnished  with  a  tap ;  as,  a  cask 
on  tap. 

tap-bolt,  s.  A  bolt  with  a  head  on  one  end  and 
a  thread  on  the  other,  to  be  screwed  into  some 
fixed  part,  instead  of  passing  through  the  part  and 
receiving  a  nut. 

tap-borer,  s.  A  tapering  boring  instrument  for 
making  spigot  or  bung  holes  in  casks. 

tap-cinder,  s.  The  clay  produced  in  the  process 
of  puddling  iron. 

tap-bole,  s.  An  opening  at  the  base  of  a  smelt¬ 
ing-furnace  for  drawing  off  the  molten  metal.  It 
is  stopped  by  a  plug  of  refractory  clay,  which  is 
removed  in  the  act  of  tapping. 

tap-house,  subst.  A  house  where  liquors  are 
retailed,  usually  in  conection  with  a  brewery. 

“For  mine  own  part,  I  never  come  into  any  room  in  a 
tap-house,  but  I  am  drawn  in.” — Shakesp.:  Measure  for 
Measure,  ii.  1. 

tap-plate,  subst.  _  A  steel  plate  furnished  with  a 
number  of  holes  which  are  wormed  and  notched,  to 
adapt  it  for  cutting  threads  on  blanks. 

tap-room,  s.  Originally,  a  room  in  a  tap-house, 
where  beer  is  served  from  the  tap ;  now  applied  to 
a  room  in  a  public-house  in  which  persons  sit  and 
drink,  and  where  workmen  may  cook  their  food. 

“The  ambassador  was  put  one  night  into  a  miserable 
tap-room  full  of  soldiers  smoking.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

tap-root,  s.  The  main  root  of  a  plant,  which 
penetrates  the  earth  directly  downward  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  depth ;  a  root  in  which  the  descending 
radicle  maintains  its  superiority  in  thickness  and 
importance  to  the  rootlets  which  spring  from  it  on 
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all  sides.  Example,  the  carrot,  parsnip,  or  turnip. 
A  tap-root  may  be  fusiform,  napiform,  premorse, 
filiform,  or  cylindrical. 

“Some  put  under  the  trees  raised  of  seed,  about  four 
inches  below  the  place  where  they  sow  their  seeds,  a 
small  piece  of  tile  to  stop  the  running  down  of  the  tap¬ 
root,  which  occasions  it  to  branch  when  it  comes  to  the 
tile.”  —Mortimer :  Husbandry. 

tap-rooted,  a.  Having  a  tap-root, 
tap-wrench,  s.  A  two-handled  lever  for  rotating 
a  tap  used  in  forming  an  interior  screw-thread. 
The  shank  of  the  tap  is  held  between  a  fixed  and  a 
movable  die,  which  are  approached  by  a  screw,  and 
are  adapted  to  hold  shanks  of  various  sizes. 

tap  (3),  s.  [Top.]  A  top;  a  head  or  the  like. 
(Scotch.) 

U  Tap  of  tow : 

1.  Lit. :  The  quantity  of  flax  that  is  made  up  into 
a  conical  form  to  be  put  upon  the  distaff. 

2.  Fig. :  A  very  irritable  person  ;  a  person  easily 
inflamed,  like  a  bundle  of  flax. 

tap-pickle,  s.  The  uppermost  and  most  valua¬ 
ble  grain  in  a  stalk  of  oats.  Hence,  fig.,  one’s  most 
valuable  possession,  as,  in  the  case  of  a  woman, 
chastity.  (Scotch.) 

ta-palp'Tte,  s.  [After  the  Sierra  de  Tapalpa, 
Mexico,  where  found;  suff.  -ite  (Min.) ;  Ger.  tellur- 
wismuthsilber. ] 

Min. :  Supposed  to  be  a  sulpho-telluride  of  bis¬ 
muth  and  silver,  but  its  exact  composition  has  not 
yet  been  determined.  Structure,  granular  ;  specific 
gravity,  7'803 ; luster,  metallic  ; color,  gray,  tarnishes 
easily.  An  analysis  by  Rammelsberg  yielded:  Sul¬ 
phur,  3'32  ;  tellurium,  24 TO;  bismuth,  48- 50 ;  silver, 
23-35=99-27. 

pay-ax  -in,  s.  [Native  name.] 

Zobl.:  Phrynosoma  orbicular e,  a  toad-like  lizard, 
about  six  inches  long,  from  the  hill-country  of 
Central  Mexico.  There  are  eight  sharp  radiating 
spines  on  the  back  of  the  head,  and  rows  of  scales 
keeled  and  spined  on  the  flanks.  General  color,  a 
dull  saud-t.int  above;  yellowish  beneath. 

tape,  *tappe,  s.  [A.  S.  tceppe— a  tape,  a  fillet; 
closely  allied  to  tczppet— a  tippet,  and  borrowed 
from  Lat.  tapete— cloth,  hangings,  tapestry  (q.  v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language*: 

1.  A  narrow  fillet  or  band;  a  narrow  linen  or  cot¬ 
ton  fabric,  twilled  or  plain,  white  or  colored,  used 
for  strings  and  the  like. 

“Will  you  buy  any  tape,  or  lace  for  your  cap, 

My  dainty  duck,  my  dear-a?” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  2. 

2.  A  tape-line  (q.v.). 

3.  A  narrow  band  of  paper  on  which  messages  are 
recorded  by  a  telegraph  apparatus. 

4.  Spirituous  or  fermented  liquor.  (Slang.) 

II.  Printing: 

1.  One  of  the  traveling-bands  which  hold  and  con¬ 
duct  the  sheet  of  paper  in  a  machine.  The  nippers 
take  the  sheet  from  the  feed-board,  and  the  fly,  tak¬ 
ing  it  from  the  tapes,  delivers  it  on  to  the  heap. 

2.  A  similar  band  in  a  paper-folding  machine, 
tape-carrier,  s.  A  tool-holder,  like  a  frame¬ 
saw,  in  which  a  corundum  tape  is  mounted,  to  be 
used  in  cutting  or  filing. 

tape-fuse,  subst.  A  long,  flexible,  ribbon-shaped 
fuse,  containing  a  composition  which  burns  with 
great  rapidity. 

tape-line,  tape-measure,  s.  A  ribbon  of  tape 
or  other  material  winding  upon  an  axis  inside  a 
case.  They  are  made  of  linen  or  steel,  from  ten  to 
100  feet  long,  and  divided  into  feet,  inches,  and  sub¬ 
divisions  of  an  inch. 

*tape-primer,  subst.  A  narrow  strip  of  flexible 
material,  usually  paper,  containing  small  charges 
of  fulminating  composition  at  short  and  equal 
intervals,  apart,  and  covered  with  a  waterproof 
composition. 

tape,  v.  t.  [Tape,  s.]  To  make  go  a  great  way  ; 
co  use  sparingly  ;  to  measure  carefully. 

“And  ye  s’ all  hae  my  skill  and  knowledge  to  gar  the 
eiller  gang  fur — I’ll  tape  it  out  weel.”— Scott:  Heart  of 
Mid-Lothian,  ch.  xii. 
ftape'-I§m,  s.  [Tapism.] 
ftape’-Ist,  s.  [Tapist.] 

*tap’-en,  a.  [Eng.  tap(e),  s. ;  -en.]  Made  of  tape. 
“Burst  its  tapen  bonds.” — Eeade:  Never  Too  Late  to 
Mend,  ch.  xxv. 

ta'-per,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  tapor,  taper ;  Irish  tapar; 
Wei.  tampr.) 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  small  wax-candle,  usually  having  a  long  wick 
with  such  a  covering  of  wax  as  to  allow  the  taper 
to  be  coiled;  a  small  lighted  wax  candle;  a  small 
light. 

“  To  guide  his  dangerous  tread,  the  tapers  gleam.” 

Wordsworth:  Descriptive  Sketches. 


2.  Tapering  form ;  gradual  diminution  of  thick¬ 
ness  in  an  elongated  object ;  that  which  possesses  a 
tapering  form. 

“In  shape  it  differs  somewhat  from  the  Whitehead, 
being  not  only  a  third  longer,  but  having  a  blunter  head 
and  a  greater  length  of  taper  aft.” — London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph. 

II.  Bot. :  Verbascum  thapsus.  [Higtaper.] 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ord.  L,ang.:  Long  and  becoming  regularly 
more  slender  toward  the  point;  tapering  toward 
one  end. 

“With  ample  forehead,  and  with  spreading  horns, 
Whose  taper  tops  refulgent  gold  adorns.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  x.  350. 

II.  Bot. :  Terete  (q.v.). 

taper-file,  s.  A  file  which  is  rectangular  in  sec¬ 
tion,  and  whose  thickness  and  width  gradually 
decrease  toward  the  point, 
taper-pointed,  a. 

Bot.:  Acuminate  (q.v.). 

taper-vice,  s.  A  vice  whose  cheeks  are  arranged 
to  grasp  objects  whose  sides  are  not  parallel, 
ta’-per,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Taper,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  gradually  slenderer ;  to  diminish  in 
one  direction ;  to  become  gradually  less  in  diameter. 

“Around  the  tapering  top  a  dove  they  tye.” 

Pitt:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  v. 
*2.  To  diminish ;  to  grow  gradually  less. 

B.  Trans.:  To  cause  to  taper;  to  make  gradually 
smaller,  especially  in  diameter. 

“I  never  saw  any  single  tree-masts  so  big  in  the  body, 
and  so  long,  and  yet  so  well  tapered.” — Dampier:  Voy¬ 
ages  (an.  1G87). 

*ta'-pered,  a.  [Eng.  taper;  -ed.)  Provided  with 
tapers  ;  lighted  with  a  taper  or  tapers. 

ta  -per-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Taper,  v.)  Becom¬ 
ing  gradually  smaller  in  diameter  toward  one  end ; 
gradually  diminishing  toward  a  point. 

ta'-per-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tapering;  -ly.)  In  a 
tapering  manner. 

ta  -per-ness,  s.  [Eng.  taper ; -ness.]  Thequal- 
ity  or  state  of  being  tapering ;  tapering  form. 

“A  Corinthian  pillar  has  a  relative  beauty,  dependent 
on  its  taperness  and  foliage.” — Shenstone:  On  Taste. 

♦ta  -per-wlge,  adv.  [Eng.  taper;  -wise.)  In  a 
tapering  manner ;  taperingly. 

“It  groweth  taperwise,  sharpe  and  pointed  in  the  top.” 
— P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xvi.,  ch.  xvi. 

tap  -e§,  s.  [Gr.  tapes= a  carpet,  a  rug.] 

Zobl  &  Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Veneridse  (q.v.); 
outline  of  shell  ovate,  oblong,  umbones  turned  for¬ 
ward,  margin  smooth,  siphonal  fold  deep  and 
rounded.  The  animal  is  eaten  in  North  America 
and  on  the  coast  of  Europe.  About  eighty  recent 
species,  widely  distributed,  from  low  water  to  100 
fathoms.  Fossil  six,  from  the  Pliocene  of  Europe. 

tap'-es-trled,  a.  [Eng.  tapestry;  -ed.)  Fur¬ 
nished  or  hung  with  tapestry. 

“In  vain  on  gilded  roof  they  fall, 

And  lightened  up  a  tapestried  wall.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  23. 

tap'-es-try,  *tap-es-trie,  *tap-es-trye,  *tap- 
is-trie,  *tap-is-try,  subst.  [A  corrupt,  of  French 
tapisserie,  from  tapisser=to  furnish  with  tapestry; 
tapis—  tapestry,  from  Low  Lat.  fapeciws= tapestry, 
from  Lat.  tapefe=cloth,hangings ;  Gr.  tapes  (genit. 
tapetos)  —  a  carpet ;  Sp.  tapiz  —  tapestry ;  Italian 
tapezzeria— tapestry.] 

Fabric:  A  kind  of  woven  hangings  of  wool  or  silk, 
frequently  raisod  and  enriched  with  gold  and  silver, 
representing  figures  of  men,  animals,  historical 
subjects,  &c.  The  term  is  of  somewhat  indefinite 
meaning,  and  the  purpose  equally  indeterminate. 
It  was  originally  intended  for  hangings,  to  hide  the 
wall,  or  make  a  screen  or  curtain.  Hand  tapestry 
is  embroidered  by  the  needle,  woolen  or  silken 
threads  being  worked  into  the  meshes  of  a  fabric. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  variety  of  woven 
fabrics  having  a  multiplicity  of  colors,  in  their 
design,  but  having  no  other  characteristic  of  true 
tapestry. 

“The  tapestry,  the  bedding,  the  wainscots  were  60on  in 
a  blaze.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

TT  The  art  of  making  tapestry  was  known  to  most 
of  the  ancient  nations.  The  hangings  and  walls  of 
the  Jewish  tabernacle  were  a  kind  of  tapestry,  some 
made  by  the  needle  and  some  woven  (Exod.  xxvi.  1, 
31,  36,  xxxv.  35).  There  was  a  kind  of  tapestry  in 
the  houses  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  chiefs.  That  of  the 
ordinary  type  was  introduced,  or  reintroduced,  into 
Europe  by  the  Saracens,  and  those  Frenchmen  who 
made  it  were  called  Sarazinois.  The  factory  at 
Arras  was  so  celebrated  from  the  fourteenth  to  the 
sixteenth  century  that  the  name  of  the  town  came 


to  be  used  for  the  fabric.  [Areas,  Gobelin.]  The 
art  reached  high  perfection  in  Flanders  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
tapestry -weaving  was  introduced  into  England,  and 
a  manufactory  was  commenced  at  Mortlake  in 
1619.  At  first  tapestry  was  used  chiefly  to  decorate 
churches,  but  was  afterward  employed  to  beautify 
the  mansions  of  the  aristocracy.  The  scenes  repre¬ 
sented  have  historic  interest,  from  the  vivid  repre¬ 
sentation  which  they  present  of  contemporary  life. 
[Bayetjx-tapestry.1  The  art  is  now  more  common 
in  the  East  than  the  West,  theuseof  tapestry  having 
been  superseded  in  Europe  by  painting,  the  paper¬ 
ing  of  walls,  &c.,  but  the  celebrated  manufactory 
in  the  Avenue  des  Gobelins,  Paris,  which  became  a 
State  institution  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  still 
flourishes,  and  the  tapestry  produced  there  is  as 
superior  to  the  Bayeux  tapestry  as  a  picture  by 
Rubens  is  to  the  crude  outline  drawings  of  early 
Egyptian  art. 

tapestry-carpet,  s.  A  two-ply  carpet  in  which 
the  warp  is  first  printed  and  then  woven. 

tap'-es-try,  v.  t.  [Tapestry,  s.]  To  adorn  or 
hang  with  or  as  with  tapestry. 

*tap-et,  *tap-ette,  *tap-ite,  s.  [Lat.  tapete .] 
[Tapestry,  s.J  Worked  or  figured  stuff;  tapestry, 
earpet. 

tap  -e-ti,  s.  [Native  name.] 

Zobl. :  Lepus  brasiliensis,  found  throughout  Bra¬ 
zil,  and  on  various  parts  of  the  Andes  in  Bolivia 
and  Peru. 

tap  -et-less,  a.  [Tap  (3),s.]  Not  having  a  tap 
or  head  ;  hence,  heedless,  foolish.  (Scotch.) 

ta-pe'-tiim,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  tapete=a 
carpet,  tapestry.] 

1.  Anat.:  Certain  cross  fibers  of  the  corpus  cal¬ 
losum  spreading  outward  on  the  roof  of  the  lateral 
ventricles  of  the  cerebrum. 

2.  Compar.  Anat.:  A  shining  spot  on  the  outside 
of  the  optic  nerve  in  the  eyes  of  certain  animals, 
which  is  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  pigmentum 
nigrum  occasioning  the  reflection  of  a  portion  of 
the  rays  from  the  membrana  ruyschiana.  Its  use 
appears  to  be  to  cause  a  double  impression  on  the 
retina,  and  thus  add  to  the  intensity  of  vision.  It 
may  be  observed  distinctly  in  the  eye  of  the  com¬ 
mon  cat. 

tape -worm,  s.  [Eng.  tape,  and  worm.) 

1.  Zobl. :  An  intestinal  worm,  Taenia  solium,  in 
form  somewhat  resembling  tape.  Its  length  is  from 
five  to  fifteen  yards,  and  its  breadth  from  two  lines 
at  the  narrowest  part  to  four  or  five  at  the  other  or 
broader  extremity.  At  the  narrow  end  is  the  head, 
which  is  terminated  anteriorly  by  a  central  rostel- 
lum,  surrounded  by  a  crown  of  small  recurved 
hooks,  and  behind  them  four  suctorial  depressions ; 
then  follow  an  immense  number  of  segments,  each 
full  of  microscopic  ova.  The  segments  are  capable 
of  being  detached  when  mature,  and  reproducing 
the  parasite.  There  is  no  mouth ;  but  nutrition 
appears  to  take  place  through  the  tissues  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  as  alg®  derive  nourishment  from  the  sea-water 
in  which  they  float.  The  digestive  system  consists 
of  two  tubes  or  lateral  canals,  extending  from  the 
anterior  to  the  posterior  end  of  the  body,  and  a 
transverse  canal  at  the  summit  of  each  joint.  The 
tapeworm  lives  in  the  small  intestines  of  man,  affix¬ 
ing  itself  by  its  double  circle  of  hooks.  When  the 
reproductive  joints  or  proglottides  become  mature, 
they  break  off  and  are  voided  with  the  stools.  They 
may  get  into  water,  or  may  be  blown  about  with 
the  wind,  till  some  of  them  are  at  length  swallowed 
by  the  pig,  and  produce  a  parasite  called  Cysticercus 
cellulosoe ,  which  causes  measles  in  the  pig.  When 
the  measly  pork  is  eaten  by  man,  a  tapeworm,  the 
ordinary  Taenia  solium,  appears  in  his  intestines. 
This  species  mainly  affects  the  poor,  who  are  the 
chief  pork-eaters.  Called  more  fully  the  Pork  Tape¬ 
worm.  The  Beef  Tapeworm,  Taenia  mediocanel- 
lata,  has  no  coronet  of  hooks  on  the  head.  The 
segments  are  somewhat  larger  than  in  the  ordinary 
tapeworm.  It  is  fifteen  to  twenty-three  feet  long. 
The  cysticercus  of  this  species  forms  measles  in 
the  ox,  and  is  swallowed  by  man  in  eating  beef. 
It  chiefly  affects  the  rich.  The  Broad  Tapeworm, 
Bothriocephalus  latus,  is  twenty-five  feet  long  by 
nearly  an  inch  broad,  and  chiefly  affects  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Switzerland,  Russia,  and  Poland. 

2.  Pathol.:  Sometimes  a  person  infested  by  a 
tapeworm  experiences  no  inconvenience,  and  never 
suspects  the  existence  of  the  parasite  till  segments 
of  it  are  passed.  Or  there  may  be  continual  crav¬ 
ing  for  food,  debility,  pain  in  the  stomach,  irritabil¬ 
ity  of  the  bladder,  itching  about  the  nose  and  anus, 
vertigo,  noises  in  the  ears,  faintness,  restlessness 
and  emaciation.  [Hydatids.] 

ftapeworm-shaped,  a. 

Bot. :  Long,  cylindrical,  and  contracted  in  vari¬ 
ous  places,  like  the  tapeworm. 

taph-S-nyc'-ter-Is,  s.  [Gr.  taphos=a  tomb,  and 
nykteris=a.  bat.]  [Taphozous.] 


totfil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  qhin,  benqh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  .  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  -  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shau.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =bel,  del. 


taphozous 

t&ph-S-ZO'-iis,  s.  [Gr.  taphos=  a  tomb,  and  zoo 
=tolive.  So  named  by  GeoffrOy  because  he  discov¬ 
ered  the  type  species,  Taphozous  perforatus,  in  the 
chambers  of  the  Pyramids.  [Tomb-bat.]  The  other 
species  share  its  fondness  for  dark  places.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Bats,  belonging  to  the  group 
Emballonurfe  of  the  family  Emballonurid®,  from 
the  Ethiopiari,  Oriental,  and  Australian  regions, 
with  ten  species  ranging  into  Egypt  and  Palestine. 
Most  of  thesj  bats  have  a  peculiar  glandular  sac 
between  the  angles  of  the  lower  jaw:  it  is  always 
more  developed  in  males  than  in  females,  which,  in 
some  species,  do  not  possess  any  trace  of  it,  though 
in  the  males  of  the  same  species  it  may  be  quite 
distinct.  In  Taphozous  melanopogon ,  from  India 
and  the  East  Indies,  it  is  absent  from  both  sexes. 
In  the  seven  species  forming  the  sub-genus  Tapho¬ 
zous,  a  small  band  of  integument  passes  from  the  in¬ 
ferior  surface  of  the  fore-arm,  and  forms,  with  the 
wing-membrane,  a  small  pouch  ;  in  the  other  three 
species  (forming  the  sub-genus  Taphonycteris)  this 
pouch  is  absent. 

taph -ren-chy-mg,,  s.  [Gr.  taphros= a  ditch, 
and  engchyma= infusion.] 

Bot. :  [Bothrenchyma.] 

*tap -In-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Fr.  tapinois= by 
stealth.]  A  lurking  or  skulking.  ( Gower :  C.  A.,  v.) 

tap-I-0  -eg,,  s.  [The  Brazilian  Indian  name.] 

Food  Products :  The  powdered  root  or  rhizome  of 
Manihot  utilissima  ( Jatropha  manihot) .  The  root, 
which  is  about  thirty  pounds  in  weight,  and  is  full 
of  a  poisonous  juice,  is  washed,  rasped,  or  rasped 
and  grated,  to  a  pulp.  This,  being  well  bruised  and 
thoroughly  washed,  is  heated  on  iron  plates,  by 
which  process  the  poison  isdrawnoff.  Thepowder, 
when  dry,  consists  of  pure  starch,  and  is  baked  into 
bread  by  the  natives  of  Central  America.  In  the 
United  States  and  Europe  it  is  generally  made  into 
puddings,  and  forms  a  light  and  nutritious  diet. 
Pearl  tapioca  is  made  from  prepared  grain. 

tapioca-starch,  s. 

Chem. :  Purified  cassava  flour  (q.  v.) .  The  gran¬ 
ules  somewhat  resemble  sago  starch  in  form,  but 
are  smaller.  They  are 
round  at  one  end,  and 
truncated  at  the  other. 

The  hilum,  which  is  situ¬ 
ated  at  the  round  end  of 
the  granule,  is,  in  some,  a 
slit,  in  others  a  distinct 
cross.  Like  sago,  it  is 
frequently  added  to  the 
cheaper  varieties  o  f 
arrowroot. 

ta'-pl-o-llte,  s.  [After 
the  name  of  an  ancient 
Finnish  mythological 
subject.] 

Min.:  A  tetragonal  min¬ 
eral  occurring  in  a  pegmatitic  granite  near  Sukula, 
Tammela,  Finland.  Hardness,  6.0 ;  specific  gravity 
7-35 ;  luster,  adamantine  to  metallic ;  color,  pure 
black.  Composition  :  Tantalic  acid,  83T  ;  protoxide 
of  iron,  16’9=100,  which  corresponds  with  the  form¬ 
ula  5FeO,4TaC>5. 

ta'-pir,  s.  [From  the  French  form  of  the  native 
Brazilian  name.] 

Z06I. :  Any  individual  of  the  genusTapirus  (q.  v.). 
The  South  American  tapir  ( Tapirus  americanus)  is 
about  the  size  of  a  small  ass,  but  more  stoutly 
built,  legs  short,  snout  prolonged  into  a  proboscis, 
but  destitute  of  the  finger-like  process  which  is 
present  in  $he  elephant’s  trunk.  The  skin  of  the 
neck  forms  a  thickrounded  crest  on  the  nape,  with 
a  short,  stiff  mane. 

It  is  plentiful 
throughout  South 
America,  ranging 
from  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien  to  the 
Straits  of  Magel¬ 
lan.  The  color  is  a 
uniform  deep 
brown,  but  the 
young  are  marked 
with  yellow  stripes 
and  spots.  There 
is  another  Ameri¬ 
can  species  inhab¬ 
iting  the  Cordil¬ 
leras  ;  the  back  is 
covered  with  hair, 
and  the  nasal 
bones  are  more 
elongated,  on 
which  account  Gill 
has  given  it  generic  rank.  [Tapirus.]  The  Ma¬ 
layan  tapir  (f1.  malayanus)  is  rather  larger  than 
the  American  species,  and  has  a  somewhat  longer 
proboscis;  it  is  maneless.  The  color  is  glossy 
black,  with  the  back,  rump,  and  sides  white,  the 
two  colors  being  distinctly  marked  off  from  each 
other  without  any  graduation.  Tapirs  inhabit  deep 
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recesses  of  forests,  delighting  in  water,  and  feeding 
on  young  shoots  of  trees,  fruits,  and  other  vegetable 
substances.  They  are  inoffensivej  never  attacking 
man,  and  are  easily  tamed.  Their  flesh  is  eaten, 
but  is  somewhat  dry,  and  their  hides  are  made  into 
leather. 

tg,-plr-g,-vus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  tapir{us),  and  Lat. 
avus=a.n  ancestor.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Tapirid®  (q.  v.),  from  the 
Miocene  of  North  America. 

tg.-pIr-1-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tapir{us ) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zobl.:  A  family  of  Perissodactyla  (q.  v.),  with 
a  single  genus.  [Tapirus.] 

2.  Palceont. :  There  are  several  fossil  genera,  com¬ 
mencing  in  the  Eocene. 

tg,-pir  -o-don,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  tapir,  andGr.  odous 
(genit.  odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Mammals  having  teeth  like 
those  of  the  tapir.  One  species,  from  the  Red  Crag. 

ta'-plr-dld,  a.  [Eng .  tapir ; -oid.~]  Allied  to  the 
tapir  or  the  tapir  family. 

“  In  France  it  is  associated  with  two  tapiroid  genera.” 
— Dawkins:  Early  Man  in  Britain,  ch.  ii. 

ta'-pir-us,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  tapir  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Zobl.:  A  genus  of  Tapiridse,  from  the  Neotrop¬ 
ical  and  Oriental  sub-regions.  Nose  prolonged  into 
a  short,  movable  proboscis,  skin  very  thick  and 
covered  with  close,  short  hair,  neck  furnished  with 
a  kind  of  stiff  mane ;  tail  very  short,  ears  small, 
erect,  and  pig-like  ;  four  toes  on  the  fore  feet,  three 
on  the  hind  feet,  separate,  and  ending  in  nail-like 
hoofs;  skull  pyramidal,  as  in  the  hog,  with  the 
nasal  bones  much  arched  for  the  muscles  of  the  pro¬ 
boscis.  The  apparent  anomaly  of  classing  animals 
with  four  toes  with  the  Perissodactyla  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  toes  (the  fifth  digit)  is 
non-functional,  and  does  not  touch  the  ground. 
Authorities  differ  greatly  as  to  the  number  of  spe¬ 
cies  from  America,  one  of  which  has  been  separated 
generically  by  Gill  under  the  name  of  Elasmogna- 
thus.  Tapirus  malayanus  is  from  the  Malay  Pen¬ 
insula  and  adjacent  islands.  The  genus  is  allied 
both  to  Sus  and  Rhinoceros. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  genus  appears  first  in  the  Mio¬ 
cene,  and  is  widely  distributed  in  the  Post-Pliocene 
of  North  America. 

ta-pis’  (s  silent),  s.  [Fr.]  [Tapestry,  s.]  Car¬ 
peting,  tapestry. 

IT  To  be  (or  come)  on  (or  upon)  the  tapis :  To  be  or 
come  under  consideration,  in  allusion  to  the  tapes¬ 
try  used  to  cover  the  table  in  a  council-room.  [Car¬ 
pet,  v.,  II.] 

“Lord  Churchill  and  Lord  Godolphin  went  away,  and 
gave  no  votes  in  the  matter  which  was  upon  the  tapis.” — 
Lord  Clarendon:  Diary.  (1690.) 

*ta'-pls,  v.  t.  [Tapis,  s.]  To  cover  with  figures 
like  tapestry. 

“  The  windows  beautified  with  greene  quishins,  wrought 
and  tapissed  with  floures  of  all  colours.” — P.  Holland: 
Pliny,  bk.  xix.,  ch.  iv. 

*ta'-pls-er,  s.  [Fr.  tapissier.']  An  upholsterer, 
an  embroiderer,  a  maker  of  tapestry. 

“An  haberdasher,  and  a  carpenter, 

A  webbe,  a  dyer,  and  a  tapiser.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  363.  Prol. 

*ta  -pish,  *ta-pise,  v.  i.  [Fr.  tapissant,  pa.  par. 
of  {se)tapir  =  to  be  close  to  the  ground,  to  squat.] 
To  hide,  to  conceal  one’s  self,  to  lie  in  ambush,  to 
lurk  ;  to  lie  close  to  the  ground,  as  partridges,  &c. 

“With  joy  alle  at  ons  thei  went  tille  Snawdone 
On  Juor  &  Ini,  that  tapised  by  that  side, 

To  purueie  tham  a  skulkyng,  on  the  Englis  eft  to 
ride.”  Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  3. 

ttap'-I§m,  tape  -I§m,  s.  [Eng.  tape;  -ism.]  Red- 
tap  ism  (q.  v.). 

ttap’-ist,  tape’-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  tape;  -ist.]  One 
to  whom  red  tape  is  everything ;  a  close  adherent 
to  prescribed  form. 

*tap-ite,  v.  t.  [Tapite,  $.]  To  cover  with  tapes¬ 
try. 

“I  woll  do  paint  with  pure  gold 
And  tapite  hem  full  manyfold.” 

Chaucer:  Dreme. 

*tap-ite,  s.  [Tapet.]  Tapestry  (q.  v.). 

tap-I-te  -lse,  s.  [Lat.  tap(ete )  =  a  carpet;  i  con¬ 
nect.,  and  tela= a  web.] 

Zoblogy :  Walckn&ers  name  for  a  subdivision  of 
Araneid®,  containing  those  spinning  great  webs  of 
a  close  texture  like  hammocks,  and  dwelling  in 
them  to  catch  their  prey. 

*tap'-lash,  s.  [Eng.  tap  (2),  s.,  and  lash,  prob.= 
lushj 

1.  Poor  beer ;  small  beer. 

“Did  ever  any  man  run  such  taplash  as  this  at  first 
broaching?” — Parker:  Reproof  of  Rehearsal  Transposed, 

p.  111. 

2.  The  last  running  of  small  beer;  the  dregs  or 
refuse  of  liquor. 


taquarussa 

tap'-llng§,  subst.  pi.  [Tap  (3),  s.]  The  whang- 
leather  straps  which  connect  the  souple  and  hand- 
staff  of  a  flail. 

tap '-net,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  rush  basket  in 
which  figs  are  imported. 

*tappe,  s.  [Tap.] 

tap'-pet,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  tap  (1),  v.] 
Machinery : 

(1)  A  projecting  arm  which  is  touched  by  a  cam 
or  other  moving  object,  in  order  to  impart  an 
intermittent  reciprocation  to  the  rod.  Specially 
used  as  a  valve-motion  in  steam-engines. 

(2)  A  similar  device  on  the  stem  of  a  stamp  in  an 
ore-battery.  It  is  struck  by  a  cam,  lifting  the  stamp, 
which  falls  as  the  cam  slides  from  under  the  tappet* 
its  shoe  striking  the  ore  in  the  mortar. 

tappet-motion,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  The  apparatus  for  working  the  valves 
of  some  forms  of  condensing  engines.  The  valve- 
rods  have  levers  attached,  which  are  moved  by  pro¬ 
jecting  tappets  on  a  rod  connected  to  the  beam. 

tappet-wheel,  s. 

Mach.:  A  wheel  having  spurs  on  its  periphery, 
adapted  to  trip  a  lever,  trip-hammer,  falling-mallet, 
&c.,  or  to  raise  the  stamps  of  an  ore-mill, 
tap-pice,  v.  i.  [Tapish.] 
tap '-ping,  s.  [Tap  (2),  u.] 

1.  Founding:  The  jarring  of  a  pattern  in  its  bed 
in  the  sand  to  give  it  clearance.  With  small  cast¬ 
ings  this  is  done  by  sticking  a  skewer  into  the 
pattern,  and  tapping  it  with  the  slicker  or  trowel ; 
with  larger  castings  more  energetic  means  are 
employed,  but  in  the  same  way. 

2.  Mech. :  The  act  or  process  of  forming  a  screw 
thread  in  a  hole. 

3.  Mech.  &  Domestic :  Boring  a  hole  in  a  pipe, 
cask,  &c.,  to  insert  a  plug,  connect  a  branch-pipe, 
or  introduce  a  faucet,  as  the  case  may  be. 

4.  Sura.:  The  operation  of  removing  fluid  from 
any  of  the  serous  cavities  of  the  body  in  which  it 
has  collected  in  large  quantity ;  paracentesis.  It 
may  be  practised  on  the  abdomen,  the  thorax,  the 
gall-bladder,  &c. 

tapping-bar,  s. 

Founding :  A  round  bar  with  a  sharp  point,  used 
for  letting  out  the  metal  from  the  furnace  into  the 
ladles. 

tapping-cock,  s.  A  cock  having  a  taper  stem, 
enabling  it  to  be  fixed  firmly  in  an  opening  by  driv¬ 
ing. 

tapping-drill,  subst.  A  drill  for  boring  holes  in 
water  mains  and  pipes. 

tapping-gouge,  s.  A  gouge  used  in  tapping  the 
sugar-maple,  and  in  making  the  spiles  by  which  the 
sap  is  conducted  to  the  buckets, 
tap -pit,  a.  [Tap(3),s.]  Crested, 
tappit-hen,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  hen  with  a  crest. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  tin  pot  with  a  knob  on  the  top,  contain¬ 
ing  a  quart  of  ale. 

“  Their  hostess  .  .  .  appeared  with  a  huge  pewter 
measuring-pot,  containing  at  least  three  English  quarts, 
familiarly  denominated  a  tappit-hen,  and  which,  in  the 
language  of  the  hostess,  reamed  (I.  e.  mantled)  with  ex¬ 
cellent  claret  just  drawn  from  the  cask.” — Scott:  Waver - 
ley,  ch.  xi. 

tap-sal-teer  -Ie,  adv.  [Tap(3),s.]  Topsyturvy. 

{Scotch.) 

tap  -ster,  *tap-stere,  s.  [A.  S.  tceppestre,  a  fem. 
form  of  toeppere=  a  tapper.]  [-ster.]  One  who  taps 
or  draws  ale  in  an  alehouse.  (The  word  was  origin¬ 
ally  feminine.) 

“  Shrill-tomgued  tapsters  answering  every  call.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  849. 

*tap'-ster-lf ,  a.  [Eng.  tapster;  -ly.)  Befitting 
a  tapster ;  low  ;  vulgar. 

“In  any  tapsterlie  tearmes.” — Nashe:  Introduction  to 
Greene’s  Menaphon,  p.  9. 

tap-too',  s.  [Tattoo,  s.]  A  beat  of  a  drum, 
ta-pfi.s.  [Taboo.] 

*ta'-piil,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Mil. :  The  sharp  projecting  ridge  down  the  center 
of  some  breast-plates. 

*tap-wort,  s.  [Eng.  tap  (2),  s.,  and  wort.']  The 
refuse  of  the  tap  ;  dregs. 

“A  cup  of  small  tapworte.” 

Breton:  Joyes  of  Idle  Head,  p.  26. 

ta'-qug,,  s.  [Tagua.] 
ta-qug,-rus'-sg.,  s.  [Brazilian.] 

Bot.:  The  name  given  to  some  Brazilian  reeds,  of 
the  order  of  Grasses,  growing  from  thirty  to  forty 
feet  high  in  the  Brazilian  forests,  with  a  diameter 
of  six  inches.  Between  the  joints  they  are  full  of 
a  cool  liquid,  which  quenches  the  most  burning 
thirst. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  g,midst,  what,  fall,,  father;  w6,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot* 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cQr,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


Tapirs. 

A.  Malayan.  B.  American. 


tar 


tardiness 
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tar  (1) ,  *tarre,  *terre,  s.  [A.  S.  teoru ,  teru ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  teer;  Icel.  tjara:  Dan .ticere;  Sw.  tjdra ; 
Low  Ger.  tar;  Ger.  theer;  It.  tearr .] 

1.  Chem. :  A  thick,  dark-brown,  viscid,  oily  liquid, 

Sroduced,  together  with  other  products,  in  the  dry 
istillation  of  organic  bodies  and  of  bituminous 
minerals.  [Coal-tar.]  The  chemical  constitution 
of  tar  is  very  complicated,  but  it  appears  to  be  a 
mixture  of  various  substances,  acid,  alkaline,  and 
neutral.  True,  vegetable  tar  has  always  an  acid 
reaction,  and  is  readily  miscible  with  alcohol,  gla¬ 
cial  acetic  acid,  ethert  chloroform,  benzol,  <fcc.  It 
is  largely  used  for  coating  the  planks  and  cordage 
of  ships,  for  the  preservation  of  fences,  for  making 
pitch,  &c. 

2.  Manuf.  <&  Comm. :  Tar  from  the  pine-tree.  Pinus 
sylvestris,  is  brought  from  Russia,  Norway,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Sweden.  It  is  superior  to  that  manu¬ 
factured  from  other  species  of  pine.  In  the  forests 
of  North  Carolina  the  wood  is  piled  in  conical 
heaps,  covered  with  earth  and  then  fired,  the  tar 
being  collected  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile.  In  the 
inlets  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  a  hole  is  dug  in  the 
side  of  a  hill  or  bank,  roots,  logs,  and  billets  of 
the  fir  are  piled  into  it,  the  hole  is  roofed  over  with 
turf,  and  the  ligneous  matter  ignited,  and  a  slow 
(«ombustion  of  the  mass  produced.  The  tar  passes 
off  through  a  spout  on  the  side  of  the  slope,  and  is 
caught  in  barrels  below.  In  parts  of  France  tar  is 
made  in  a  kiln  of  brick  or  stone.  [Coal-tar.] 

3.  Pharm. :  Tar  is  an  external  stimulant  given  in 
psoriasis,  eczema,  and  other  skin  diseases.  Its 
vapor  inhaled  is  of  use  in  chronic  bronchitis  and 
phthisis. 

4.  A  sailor,  a  seaman.  (In  this  sense  shortened 
from  tarpaulin  (q.  v.). 

“His  tars  passed  their  time  in  rioting  among  the  rab¬ 
ble  of  Portsmouth.” — Maoaulay ;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

tar-board,  s. 

Paper :  A  strong  quality  of  millboard  made  from 
junk  and  old  tarred  rope. 

tar-kiln,  s.  The  name  given  in  North  Carolina 
to  the  conical  piles  of  wood  from  which  tar  is 
obtained  by  distillation. 

tar-water,  s. 

*1.  A  cold  infusion  of  tar,  formerly  a  celebrated 
remedy  for  many  chronic  affections,  especially  of 
ithe  lungs.  In  1747  it  was  strongly  recommended  by 
the  metaphysician  Berkeley,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  in 
his  Siris. 

“  Or  haply  when  their  spirits  fau’ter, 

Sprinkling  my  Lord  of  Cloyne’s  tar-water.” 

Shenstone:  Progress  of  Taste,  iv. 

2.  The  ammoniacal  water  obtained  by  condensa¬ 
tion  in  the  process  of  gas  manufacture. 

tar-well,  s. 

Gas-works:  A  tank  containing  water,  through 
which  gas  is  passed  to  extract  the  tar. 

tar,  v.  t.  [Tar,  s.] 

1.  To  smear  or  cover  with  tar. 

*2.  To  smear,  to  cover,  to  impregnate. 

“I  have  nointed  ye,  and  tarr’d  ye  with  my  doctrine, 
And  yet  the  murren  sticks  to  ye.” 

Beaum.  dt  Flet. :  Spanish  Curate,  iii.  2. 

IF  (1)  Tarred  with  the  same  brush :  Having  the 
same  vices  or  peculiarities ;  subject  to  the  same 
treatment. 

(2)  To  tar  and  feather  a  person  :  To  pour  heated 
tar  over  him,  and  then  cover  him  with  feathers. 
The  practice  is  very  old,  and  is  still  occasionally 
used. 

*tar(2),s.  [Tare.] 

*tar-fitch,  s. 

Bot. :  Vicia  hirsuta. 

tar-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Vicia  hirsuta  or  V.  cracca. 
ta'-rg.  (1),  s.  [Tasmanian  or  Maori  (?).] 

Bot. :  The  tara  fern. 

tara-fern,  s. 

Bot. :  Pteris  esculenta.  [Pteris.] 
ta'-ra(2),s.  LTaro  (1).] 
ta-rac  -te§,  s.  [Gr.  taraktes= a  disturber.] 
Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Coryphsenidse.  Pelagic  fishes, 
allied  to  Brama  (q.  v.) ,  from  tropical  and  temperate 
seas. 

ta-ra-gui'-rg,,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  native  name.] 
ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Iguanidee,  from  tropical  Amer¬ 
ica.  Back  not  crested ;  scales  of  back  small,  of 
throat  granular;  tail  round,  with  a  slight  crest 
and  moderate  scales ;  ear  toothed  in  front. 

tar-a^mi  -rg,  s.  [Hind.]  See  compound. 

tar  amir  a- oil,  s.  An  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds 
of  Eruca  sativa,  cultivated  in  parts  of  India.  The 
oil  is  like  colza-oil,  except  in  color.  It  is  used  in 
India  for  anointing  the  hair  and  for  food. 


tg-ran  -dus,  s.  [Lat.,  a  word  occurring  in  Pliny : 
Nat.  Hist.,  viii.  52.] 

ZoOl. :  A  synonym  of  Rangifer  (q.  v.). 
Tgr-an'-non,  s.  [See  def.] 

Geog.:  A  valley  and  river  in  North  Wales,  be¬ 
tween  Llanidloes  and  Duras  Moroddry. 
Tarannon-shale,  s. 

Geol. :  Prof.  Ramsay’s  name  for  certain  beds  ex¬ 
isting  at  Tarannon  and  elsewhere,  from  South  into 
North  Wales.  They  are  ljOOO  to  1,500  feet  thick  in 
some  places,  and  contain  numerous  species  of 
Graptolites,  corals  of  the  genera  Favosites  and 
Cyathophyllum,  a  crinoid  ( Actinocrinus  pulcher ), 
and  a  brachiopod  ( Lingula  symondsii) .  Lyell  com¬ 
bined  them  with  the  Woolhope  Limestone  and 
Shale  and  the  Denbighshire  grits,  placing  the  whole 
under  the  Wenlock  Formation  (Upper  Silurian). 
Etheridge  makes  them  of  Lower  Wenlock  age. 
Called  by  Sedgwick,  Rhayader  Slates. 
Tarannon-slates,  s.pl.  [Tarannon-shale.] 
tar-gn-tass',s.  [Russ.]  A  large  covered  travel¬ 
ing  carriage,  without  springs,  but  balanced  on  long 
poles  which  serve  the  purpose,  and  without  seats. 
Much  used  in  Russia. 


tg-ran-tel'-la,  tg-ran-telle',  s.  [Ital.] 

Music:  A  rapid  Neapolitan  dance  in  triplets. 
So  called  because  it  was  popularly  thought  to  be  a 
remedy  against  the  supposed  poisonous  bite  of  the 
Tarantula  spider,  which  was  said  to  set  people 
dancing.  Older  specimens  of  the  dance  are  not  in 
triplets.  [Tarantula.] 


tg-ran  -tl§m,  tar-gn-tl§  -mus,  s.  [Fr.  taran- 
tisme ;  Ger.  tarantismus,  from  Italian  tarantula 
(q-v.).]  , 

Mental  Path. :  An  epidemic  dancing  mama,  prev¬ 
alent  in  Italy  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen¬ 
turies,  originating  in  an  exaggerated  dread  of  the 
consequences  arising  from  the  bite  of  the  tarantula 
(q.  v.),  as  a  remedy  for  which  the  dance  of  the  same 
name  was  adopted.  This  mania  was  most  prevalent 
in  Apulia,  but  spread  over  the  great  part  of  the  pen¬ 
insula.  Tarantism  was  closely  allied  to  St.  Vitus’ 
Dance,  and  other  epidemic  nervous  disorders  of  the 
latter  period  of  the  middle  ages,  but  differed  from 
them  in  its  origin,  in  the  wasting  away  of  the  suf¬ 
ferers,  in  their  rhythmic  movements,  their  partial¬ 
ity  for  bright  and  luminous  surfaces,  their  passion 
for  music,  and  its  employment  as  a  means  of  cure. 
According  to  other  authorities,  the  disease  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  sufferer  being  attacked  with  extreme 
somnolency,  which  could  only  be  overcome  by 
music  and  dancing.  It  has  long  been  satisfactorily 
established  that  the  bite  of  the  tarantula  is  incapa¬ 
ble  of  producing  serious  consequences ;  so  that 
while  it  is  possible  that  some  minor  physical  symp¬ 
toms  may  have  resulted  from  the  direct  effect  of 
the  bite,  the  mental  disturbances  and  muscular 
agitations  were  certainly  due  to  the  secondary 
effects  of  these  physical  results  upon  the  imagina¬ 
tion. 


“  Of  longer  duration  than  the  dancing  epidemics  of 
Northern  Europe,  tarantism  was  at  its  height  in  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century,  and  gradually  died  out  in  the  eight¬ 
eenth,  leaving  only  a  designation  for  a  lively  dance  as  its 
harmless  legacy.” — Quain:  Diet.  Med.,  p.  1,588. 

tg-ran  -tu -la,  [Ital.  tarantella ;  O .  Ital.  tar- 
antola;  Fr.  tarentule,  from  Latin  Tarentum  (now 
Taranto) ,  a  town  in  the  south  of  Italy,  where  the 
animal  is  found.] 

1.  ZoOl. :  Lycosa  tarantula,  a  large  spider,  with  a 
body  about  an  inch  in  length ;  its  bite  was  formerly 
supposed  to  produce 
tarantism  (q.v.), 
and  doubtless,  i  n 
some  cases,  pro¬ 
duces  disagreeable 
symptoms.  It  is  a 
native  of  Italy,  but 
varieties,  or  closely 
allied  species,  are 
found  throughout 
the  south  of  Europe. 

The  tarantulas  of 
Texas  and  adjacent 
countries  are  large 
species  of  Mygale. 

*2.  The  same  as 
Tarantism  (q.  v.). 

3.  A  dance ;  also 
the  music  to  which 
it  is  performed. 

[Tarantella.] 

tarantula-killer,  s. 

Entomology :  A  very  large  wasp  ( Pompilus  for- 
mosus ),  which  captures  the  Texan  tarantula  (My¬ 
gale  hentzii),  and  places  it  in  its  nest  as  food  for  its 
young,  after  paralyzing  it  by  a  sting. 

tg-ran  -tu-lat-ed,  adj.  [Tarantula.]  Bitten 
by  a  tarantula  ;  suffering  from  tarantism. 

“Motions  unwill’d  its  powr’s  have  shewn, 
Tarantulated  by  a  tune.”  Green:  The  Spleen. 


Tarantula. 

(One-third  natural  size.) 


tar-g-pgca-Ite,  subst.  [After  Tarapaca,  Peru, 
where  found;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  described  by  Raimondi  as  occur¬ 
ring  in  minute  fragments,  mixed  with  nitratine 
(q.  v.).  Color,  a  brilliant  yellow.  Composition: 
Essentially  a  chromate  of  potassium ;  Dana  sug¬ 
gests  that  it  needs  further  examination, 
tg-rax-g-gln,  s.  [Lat.  taraxac(um) ;  -in.] 
Chem.:  The  bitter  principle  of  dandelion-root, 
extracted  from  the  milky  juice  by  boiling  with 
water  and  allowing  the  concentrated  decoction  to 
evaporate.  It  forms  warty  crystals  of  a  sharp, 
bitter  taste,  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  boiling 
water. 

tg.-rax  a.-cum,  s.  [Gr.  faraa;ts=confusion,  from 
tarasso—  to  stir  up.  Named  from  its  alterative  ef¬ 
fects.] 

1.  Bot. :  Dandelion  ;  a  genus  of  Lactuce®.  Peren¬ 
nial  scapigerous  milky  Composites,  with  entire  or 
pinnatifid  leaves,  all  radical.  Inflorescence  a  scape, 
the  stalk  of  which  is  fistular  and  leafless ;  bracts 
imbricate;  receptacle  flat,  naked,  pitted;  florets 
all  ligulate,  pappus  in  many  series  simple,  white ; 
fruit  compressed,  ribbed,  muricate  above,  beaked. 
Number  of  species  doubtful ;  perhaps  only  one, 
with  many  varieties.  Found  in  all  temperate  cli¬ 
mates.  Taraxacum  officinale  is  the  Dandelion ; 
called  also  Leontodon  taraxacum  and  Taraxacum 
dens  leonis.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  makes  these  varie¬ 
ties  Dens  leonis,  erythrospermum ,'  Icevigatum,  and 
palustre. 

2.  Pharm.:  Decoction,  extract,  and  juice  of  Ta- 
raxicum.i.  e.,  of  the  Dandelion  root,  have  been 
given  in  liver  complaint,  but  are  of  doubtful  effi¬ 
cacy. 

ta.-ra.x  -Is,  s.  [Gr.,  from  tarasso,  fut.  taraxd=to 
confound.]  A  slight  inflammation  of  the  eye. 
tgr-bog  -gin,  s.  [Toboggan.] 
tar-boosh’,  tar-bfisgh',  subst.  [Arab.]  A  red 
woolen  skull-cap,  usually  ornamented  with  a  blue 
silk  tassel,  and  worn  by  Egyptians,  Turks,  and 
Arabs ;  a  fez. 

“When  the  demand  for  the  sanguinolent  fez  or  tar - 
busch  may  wholly  cease.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*tar'-breegh,  s.  [Eng.  tar  (1),  s.,  and  breech.] 
A  sailor. 

tar-ch6-nan’-the-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tarcho- 
nanth(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - ece .] 

Bot. :  A  sub-family  of  Asteroid®.  Leaves  alter¬ 
nate;  heads  of  flowers  all  tubular,  the  marginal 
ones  smaller  and  feminine,  the  central  ones  fewer, 
larger,  and  hermaphrodite  or  masculine. 

tar-cho-nan  -thus,  s.  [Arab.  tarchon=  the  tar¬ 
ragon  (q.  v.),  andGr.  anthos — blossom ,  flower.] 

Bot. :  African  Fleabane ;  the  typical  genus  of 
Tarchonanthe®  (q.  v.).  Cape  shrubs,  of  which  two 
species  with  purple  flowers  are  cultivated  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

*tar-da’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  tardatus,  pa.  par.  of 
tardo=  to  make  slow;  tardus = slow.]  The  act  of 
hindering,  delaying,  or  retarding ;  retardation. 

*tar-di-da'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  tardws=slow.]  De¬ 
lay. 

“Avoid  all  snares 

Of  tardidation  in  the  Lord’s  affaires.” 

Herrick:  Noble  Numbers. 

tar-dl-gra-dg,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat.  tardi- 
gr«dus= slow-paced  ;  tardws=slow,  and  gradior= to 
walk. 

Zoblogy : 

fl.  In  Illiger’s  classification,  a  family  of  Eden¬ 
tata,  containing  the  Sloths,  sometimes  classed  in  one 
genus,  Bradypus,  or  divided  into  three  genera, 
Bradypus,  Choloepus,  and  Arctopithecus. 

2.  Bear-animalcules,  Sloth-animalcules;  an  order 
of  Arachnida,  with  a  single  family,  Macrobiotid® 
(q.  v.). 

tar  -di-grade,  a.  &  s.  [Tardigrada.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Moving  or  stepping  slowly ;  slow-paced. 
“Fighting  their  way  after  them  in  such  tardigrade 
fashion.” — G.  Eliot:  Romola,  ch.  xxii. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Tardigrada  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  subst.:  One  of  the  Tardigrada. 
*tar-dI-gra-dous,  adj.  [Latin  tardiaradus.] 

[Tardigrada.]  Slow-paced ;  moving  slowly. 

“It  is  but  a  slow  and  tardigradous  animal,  preying 
upon  advantage,  and  otherwise  may  be  escaped.” — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxviii. 

tar-di-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tardy;  -ly. ]  In  a  tardy 
manner  ;  with  slow  pace  or  motion  ;  slowly ;  reluct¬ 
ance. 

“They  either  neglected  it  altogether,  or  executed  it 
languidly  and  tardily.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

tar  -dl-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tardy;  -ness.] 

1.  Slowness  of  motion  or  pace. 

“The  tardiness  of  his  pace  seems  to  have  reference  to 
the  capacity  of  his  organs.” — Paley:  Nat.  Theol.,  ch.  xvi. 


bdll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^iat.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  del* 


tarnation 


tarditation 

2.  Reluctance  or  unwillingness  manifested  by 
slowness. 

“His  tardiness  of  execution  exposes  him  to  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  those  who  catch  a  hint  and  fall  to  work.” 
— Idler,  No.  1. 

3.  Lateness ;  as,  tardiness  in  attendance. 
*tar-dI-ta'-tion,  subst.  [Tardity.]  Slowness, 

tardiness. 

*tar'-dl-t?,  s.  [Lat. tarditas,  from  tardus=slow.] 
Slowness,  tardiness. 

“Our  explication  includes  time  in  the  notions  of  ve¬ 
locity  and  tardity.” — Digby-.  On  the  Soul. 

tar'-do,  a.  [Ital.] 

Music:  A  term  signifying  that  the  piece  to  which 
it  is  affixed  is  to  be  performed  slowly. 

tar  -df,  a.  [Fr.  tardif;  Ital.  tardivo,  as  if  from 
a  Low  Lat.  tardivus ,  from  Lat.  iardtts=slow.] 

1.  Moving  slowly ;  slow,  slow-paced. 

“  Glaring  round,  with  tardy  steps  withdrew.” 

Pope :  Homer’s  Iliad,  xi.  673. 
*2.  Late ;  not  up  to  time ;  dilatory. 

“The  tardy  plants  in  our  cold  orchards  plac’d, 
Reserve  their  fruit  for  the  next  age’s  taste.” 

Waller:  Battle  of  Summer  Islands,  48. 

3.  Characterized  by  or  proceeding  from  reluc¬ 
tance  ;  slow,  not  ready. 

“  But  in  general  the  compliance  was  tardy,  sad,  and 
sullen.” — Macaulay:  Hist  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

♦IT  To  take  one  tardy .  To  take  or  come  upon  one 
unexpectedly  or  unawares. 

♦tardy-gaited,  a.  Slow  in  motion  ;  sluggish. 

“  Tardy-gaited  night.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  (Chorus.) 
*tardy-rising,  a.  Accumulating  slowly. 

“  Thither  crowds 

Each  greedy  wretoh  for  tardy-rising  wealth, 
Which  comes  too  late.”  Dyer:  Fleece,  i. 

♦tar'-d^f,  v.  t.  [Tardy,  a.]  To  delay,  to  hinder, 
to  retard. 

“The  good  mind  of  Camillo  tardied 
My  swift  command.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  iii.  2. 

tare  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  probably  from 
Prov.  Eng.  fare=brisk,  eager.  Tare  would  then 
signify  the  quick-growing  or  destructive  plant; 
A.  S.  t&ran=  to  tear.] 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  Vicia  sativa,  a  vetch,  wild  in  Europe  and 
America,  but  also  largely  cultivated  as  fodder  for 
cattle.  It  has  many  trailing  or  climbing  stems, 
those  of  the  wild  being  more  slender  than  those  of 
the  cultivated  plant.  Leaves  with  five  or  six  pairs 
of  leaflets,  flowers  solitary  or  twin,  legumes  one  to 
three  inches  long,  with  from  four  to  ten  smooth 
seeds.  There  are  two  sub-species,  Vicia  sativa 
proper  and  V.  angustifolia. 

(2)  Lathyrus  aphaca.  The  trailing  stems  are 
one  to  three  feet  long,  and  the  leaflets  on  old  plants 
are  linear;  the  peduncles  elongate,  one  flowered; 
flowers  yellow,  appearing  in  June  and  July. 

(3)  Ervum,  a  section  or  sub-genus  of  Vicia. 

2.  Script.:  A  weed,  (Gr.  zizanion),  resembling 
wheat,  which  the  botanical  tares  do  not  do  in  the 
least.  Almost  certainly  Darnel  ( Lolium  temulen- 
tum),  the  “  infelix  lolium  ”  of  Virgil  ( Geor .  i.  154). 
[Darnel.] 

“  And  whanne  men  slepten  his  enemy  came  and  sewe 
aboue  taris  in  the  myddil  of  whete  and  wente  awey.” — 
Wy cliff e:  Matthew  xiii. 

tare-ligne,  s.  [Tare-vetch.] 
tare-vetch,  s. 

Bot. :  Ervum  hirsutum, 

tare  (2),  s.  [Fr.=loss,  diminution,  tare,  from  Sp. 
tara= tare,  from  Arab,  tarha,  from  tarh=  throwing, 
casting,  flinging ;  Port.  &  Ital.  faro..] 

Comm. :  An  allowance  or  deduction  made  on  the 
gross  weight  of  goods  sold  in  boxes,  barrels,  bags, 
&c.,  for  the  weight  of  the  boxes,  &c.  Tare  is  said 
to  be  real  when  the  true  weight  of  the  package  is 
known  and  allowed  for ;  average,  when  it  is  esti- 
Dnated  from  similar  known  cases ;  and  customary, 
when  a  uniform  rate  is  deducted. 

tare,  v.  t.  [Tare  (2),  s.]  To  ascertain  or  mark 
the  amount  ot  tare  of. 
tare,  pret  of  v.  [Tear,  v.] 
tar-en-tel’-lu,  s.  [Tarantella.] 
tg,-ren'-tl§m,  s.  [Tarantism.] 
tgL-ren  -to-l5L,  s.  [Ital.  ftarentola.] 

1  ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Geckotidse,  with  seven  species 
from  Europe,  Africa,  America,  and  the  West  Indian 
Islands.  Toes  dilated,  with  single  series  of  plates 
beneath  two  claws  on  each  foot;  rostral  shield  very 
large. 

tu-ren'-tu-lu,  s.  [Tarantula.] 
tar  -gant,  tor-ggmt,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  torquent, 
from  Lat.  torquens,  pr.  par.  of  torqueo— to  twist.] 
Her.:  Torqued  (q.  v.). 
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tar&e,  s.  [A.  S.]  [Target.]  A  target,  a  small 
shield,  a  buckler. 

“  Ywimpled  wel,  and  on  hire  hede  an  hat, 

As  brode  as  is  a  bokeler,  or  a  targe.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  Prol.  47. 

targe,  tairge,  v.  t.  [Cf.  Dut.  tergen-to  vex,  to 
provoke ;  Low  Ger.  targen .]  [Tarre.]  (Scotch.) 

1.  To  rate,  to  scold,  to  reprimand  severely. 

2.  To  exercise,  to  catechise;  to  cross-examine 
severely. 

3.  To  beat,  to  strike. 

4.  To  keep  in  order  or  under  discipline. 

tar'-get,  *tar-gatte,  *tar-gette,  *ter-gat,  s. 

[A.  S.  targe;  dimin.  suff  -et ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  targa 
=  a  target,  a  small  round 
shield ;  O.  H.  Ger.  zarga 
=  a  frame,  a  side  of  a 
vessel,  a  wall ;  Ger.  zarge 
=  a  frame,  a  case,  a 
border:  Fr.  targe— a.  tar¬ 
get,  a  shield ;  Sp.  tarja= 
a  shield;  Port. tarja=an 
escutcheon  on  a  target; 

Ital.  targa  =  a  buckler ; 

Irish  &  Gael,  targaid— a 
target,  a  shield.] 

1.  A  shield  or  buckler 
of  a  small  size,  circular 
in  form,  cut  out  of  ox¬ 
hide,  mounted  on  light  Anglo-Saxon  Target, 
but  strong  wood,  and 

strengthened  by  bosses,  spikes,  &c. ;  often  covered 
externally  with  a  considerable  amount  of  orna¬ 
mental  work. 

“Accustomed  to  the  use  of  target  and  broadsword.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

2.  The  mark  set  up  to  be  fired  at  in  archery,  mus¬ 
ketry,  or  artillery  practice,  or  the  like.  Targets  for 
archery  purposes  are  made  of  leather  or  canvas, 
stuffed  with  straw,  and  painted  with  concentric 
rings  of  various  colors,  the  center  being  golden. 
Rifle  targets  are  generally  square  or  oblong  metal 
plates,  and  are  divided  into  three  or  more  sections 
— the  bull’s-eye,  inner  (or  center) ,  and  outer,  count¬ 
ing  from  the  center  of  the  target  to  the  outside.  In 
some  targets  there  is  a  fourth  division  commonly 
called  a  magpie  (q.  v.). 

target-bearer,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Peltigera. 

tar’-get-ed,  a.  [Eng.  target;  -ed.]  Provided  or 
armed  with  a  target;  having  a  defensive  covering 
like  a  target. 

tar-get-eer',  *tar-get-ier',*tar-gat-ier,  *tar- 
et-tier,  *tar-guet-ier,  s.  [English  target;  -eer.] 
ne  armed  with  a  target. 

“The  bosoms  of  our  targatiers  must  all  be  steept  in 
sweat.”  Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  ii. 

tar-gi-  o-ne-se,  tar-gi-6-nI-e  -se,  tar-gi-6-nI- 
a'-ge-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  targionia;  Lat.  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -ece,  -acece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  March  antiace®,  having  the 
spore-cases  sub-marginal  and  solitary,  and  the 
involucels  wanting. 

tar-gi-O'-nl-a,  s.  [Named  after  John  Anthony 
Targioni,  a  Florentine  botanist.] 

Botany:  The  typical  genus  of  Targioneee  (q.  v.). 
Frond  somewhat  fleshy,  smooth,  deep  green,  pur¬ 
plish  at  the  edges,  forming  large  patches  on  moist 
and  exposed  banks ;  capsule  solitary,  globose, 
nearly  sessile,  arising  from  the  end  of  the  midrib  of 
the  lower  face  of  the  frond.  It  bursts  irregularly 
at  the  top,  discharging  spores  and  elaters.  The 
species  exist  chiefly  in  warm  countries. 

tar  -gl-o-nlte,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Min. :  A  name  given  by  Bechi  in  a  communication 
to  Dana,  but  it  is  printed  in  his  note  (American 
Jour.  Science,  ser.  II.,  vol.  xiv.,  1852,  p.  60)  as  Jar- 
gionite.  Apparently  the  same  as  Steinmannite 
(q.v.). 

Tar  -gum,  s.  [Chaldee  (E.  Aramaean)  targum, 
targuma= interpretation,  translation;  tirgem,  tar- 
gem= to  interpret,  to  translate.] 

Jewish  Literature :  A  Chaldee  version  or  para¬ 
phrase  of  the  Old  Testament,  necessitated  by  the 
fact  that  the  exiles  who  returned  from  Babylon 
knew  that  language  well,  and  had  partly  lost 
acquaintance  with  their  own.  When  the  Script¬ 
ures  were  read  in  the  synagogues  after  the  return 
from  Babylon,  an  interpretation  or  occasional  com¬ 
ment  was  added  in  Chaldee,  then  the  oral  explana¬ 
tions  were  written,  and  finally  regular  Targums 
arose.  There  are  ten  known  Targums.  The  oldest 
is  believed  to  have  been  that  of  Onkelos,  which  is 
confined  to  the  Pentateuch.  Dr.  Samuel  Davidson 
believed  that  Onkelos  was  the  same  as  Aquila,  that 
he  was  a  mythic  person,  and  did  not  write  the  Tar¬ 
gum  which  bears  his  name.  It  was  at  first  a  Pales¬ 
tinian  production,  but  was  afterward  modified  by 
Babylonian  Jews.  It  remained  for  many  years  in 
an  unfixed  state,  but  was  finally  completed  by  the 
end  of  the  third  century.  It  was  first  printed 


A.  D.1482,  and  there  were  many  subsequent  editions. 
The  next  important  Targum  was  that  of  Jonathan 
Ben  Uzziel,  on  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and 
the  Prophets.  It  seems  to  have  arisen  in  the  same 
way  as  its  predecessor,  and  to  have  been  completed 
about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  A  third  Tar 
gum,  called  that  of  the  Pseudo-Jonathan,  and  con¬ 
fined  to  the  Pentateuch,  alludes  to  Khadiyah  and 
Fatima,  two  of  Mohammed’s  wives,  and  is  not 
earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century.  A 
fourth  is  the  Jerusalem  one,  on  the  Pentateuch.  It 
is  fragmentary,  and  resembles  that  of  the  Pseudo- 
Jonathan,  which  it  may  have  preceded  by  a  century. 
There  are  less  important  Targums  on  the  Hagi- 
ographa. 

“This  seed,  there  spoken  of,  is  Christ,  as  both  the  tar¬ 
gums  expound  it.” — Archbp.  Patrick:  On  Genesis,  iii.  15.  , 

tar-gumlst,  s.  [Eng.  targum ;  -ist.  ]  The  writer 
of  a  targum ;  one  versed  in  the  literature  and  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  targums. 

“Jonathan  or  Onkelos,  the  targumists,  were  of  cleaner 
language.”— Milton:  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

*tar-ho<?d,  s.  [Eng.  tar .•  - hood .]  The  state  or 
condition  of  being  a  tar ;  sailors  collectively. 

“Ridiculed  by  the  whole  tarhood.” — Walpole:  To  Mann, 
ii.  285. 

ta’-rl,  subst.  [Native  name.]  The  sap  of  Phcenia 
sylvestris.  In  India  it  is  used  as  a  beverage,  some¬ 
times  in  its  natural  condition  and  sometimes  fer¬ 
mented. 

*tar'-I-?m,  s.  [Wel.]  An  ancient  British  shield. 

tar-Iff,  s.  [O.  Fr.  tariffed  arithmetic,  casting  of 
accounts  (Fr.  tarif),  from  Sp.  tarifa=  a  list  of  prices, 
a  book  of  rates,  from  Arab,  ta  rif=g iving  informa¬ 
tion,  from  arf=  knowing,  knowledge.] 

1.  A  list  or  table  of  goods  with  the  duties  or  cus¬ 
toms  to  which  they  are  liable,  either  on  exportation 
or  importation ;  a  list  or  table  of  duties  or  customs 
to  be  paid  on  goods  imported  or  exported,  whether 
such  duties  are  imposed  by  the  government  of  a 
country  or  are  agreed  upon  between  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  two  countries  having  commerce  with  each 
other.  The  scale  of  duties  depends  on  the  supply 
and  demand  of  goods,  the  interests  and  wants  of 
the  community,  &c.,  and  is  therefore  constantly 
changing. 

“However  absurd  a  tariff  may  be,  a  smuggler  is  but  too 
likely  to  be  a  knave  and  a  ruffian.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xxi. 

IT  The  tariff  legislation  of  this  country  has  been 
constantly  fluctuating,  and  has  grown  yearly  in 
importance  as  a  question  of  foreign  policy.  The 
most  noted  tariff  bill  ever  passed  by  Congress  was 
that  taking  its  name  from  its  proposer,  the  Hon. 
William  McKinley,  of  Ohio.  This  tariff  imposed 
high  duties  on  imports,  some  specific  and  others  ad 
valorem.  It  was  repealed  in  1894  by  the  passage  of 
the  Wilson  bill,  which  became  a  law  by  failure  of 
the  President  to  sign  or  veto.  Upon  the  tariff  ques¬ 
tion  the  nation  has  generally  been  pretty  evenly 
divided,  or  with  buta  slightpreponderance  infavor 
of  a  high  protective  duty.  Of  former  tariff  measures 
that  proposed  in  1833  by  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky, 
and  known  as  _  the  compromise  tariff,  occupies 
the  most  prominent  place  in  American  history. 
Although  Great  Britain  is  now  regarded  as  a  free- 
trade  country,  yet  upon  her  tariff  are  listed  nine¬ 
teen  articles  of  import,  from  which  she  derives  an 
average  of  about  20  per  cent,  of  her  total  revenue. 
The  British  tariff  is  based  not  upon  an  ad  valorem 
tax,  but  depends  entirely  upon  a  specific  import,  in 
some  cases  modified  by  a  range  of  price  between  the 
highest  and  lowest  figures,  which  it  sets  for  an 
article.  Thus  for  spirits  worth  a  certain  amount 
per  gallon,  the  tax  is  so  much  per  barrel,  while  for 
spirits  of  the  next  higher  grade  (according  to  price 
per  gallon)  a  higher  duty  per  barrel  is  collected. 

2.  A  table  or  scale  of  charges  generally. 

3.  A  law  of  Congress  fixing  the  amount  of  import 
duties. 

tar  -Iff,  v.  t.  [Tariff,  s.]  To  make  or  draw  up  • 
list  of  duties  on,  as  on  imported  goods. 

tar'-In,  s.  [Fr.]  The  siskin  (q.  v.). 

tar  -la-t?,n,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  Milanese 
far  iaa(anrtft= linsey-woolsey.] 

Fabric:  A  showy,  transparent  kind  of  muslin, 
used  for  ladies’  dresses. 

tarn,  *tarne,  *terne,  s.  [Icel.  tjOrn  (genit.  tjar - 
ner)  =  a  tarn,  a  pool;  Sw.  dial,  tjarn,  tarn ;  Norw. 
tjOrn,  tjOrm .] 

1.  A  small  pool  or  lake  on  a  mountain,  especially 
one  which  has  no  visible  feeders. 

“A  lofty  precipice  in  front, 

A  silent  tarn  below  !” 

Wordsworth:  Fidelity, 

2.  A  bog,  a  marsh,  a  fen. 

tar-na’-tion,  s.  [See  def.]  A  euphemistic  sub¬ 
stitute  for  damnation,  used  as  a  mild  oath,  espe¬ 
cially  in  America.  It  is  also  used  adjectively  and 
adverbially ;  as,  a  tarnation  idiot,  tarnation  strange. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a. .  qu  =  kw. 


tarnish 

tar'-nlsh,  v.  t.  &  «.  [Fr.  lerniss-,  stem  of  ternis- 
sant,  pr.  par.  of  se  temir—  to  wax  pale,  to  lose  its 
luster ;  from  M.  H.  Ger.  ternen ;  0.  H.  Ger.  tarnan, 
tarnjan— to  obscure,  to  darken ;  cogn.  with  A.  S. 
deman,  dyrnan=  to  hide;  O.  Sax.  derni;  O.  Fries. 
derri=:  hidden,  secret.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  soil,  by  an  alteration  induced  by  the  air, 
dust,  or  the  like;  to  diminish  or  destroy  the  luster 
Of;  to  sully. 

2.  To  give,  as  to  gold  or  silver,  a  pale  or  dim  cast, 
without  either  polishing  or  burnishing  it. 

“If  a  fine  object  should  tarnish  by  having  a  great  many 
see  it,  or  the  musick  should  run  mostly  into  one  man’s 
ears,  these  satisfactions  would  be  made  inclosure.’’ — Col¬ 
lier:  Of  Envy. 

3.  To  diminish  or  destroy  the  purity  or  luster  of ; 
to  cast  a  stain  upon ;  to  sully,  to  stain. 

1  B.  Intrans. :  To  lose  luster,  to  become  dulL 

tar’-nlsh,  s.  [Tarnish,  verb.]  A  stain,  a  blot,  a 
tarnished  state. 

tar'-nlsh-er,  s.  [Eng.  tarnish ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  tarnishes. 

tar-n&-vltz-lte,  tar-no-wltz-lte  (w  as  v),  s. 
[After  Tarnowitz,  Silesia,  where  found ;  suffix=ife 
(Min.)  ;  Ger.  tarnovicit,  tarnovizit .] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  aragonite  (q.  v.),  containing 
carbonate  of  lead. 

ta'-ro  (1),  ta'-ra  (2), subst.  [Native  name.]  The 
tuberous  roots  of  Colocasia  esculenta  ( Caladium 
esculentum)  and  Colocasia  macrorhiza.  [Coloca¬ 
sia.] 

ta'-ro  (2),  subst.  [See  def.]  A  Maltese  money  of 
account,  value  about  32  cents. 

tar’-oc,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  game  at  cards, 
played  with  seventy-eight  cards. 

tar  -pan,  tar'-pg-njf,  s.  [Various  Tartar  dia¬ 
lects.] 

ZoOl. :  The  wild  horse  of  Tartary.  It  is  mouse- 
colored,  with  a  stripe  along  the  back,  and  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  present  the  nearest  approach  to  the  stock 
from  which  the  domestic  horse  was  derived.  The 
tarpans  roam  in  thousands  in  the  great  treeless 
plains  of  Tartary,  where  natives  catch  them  by  the 
lasso. 

tar-pau'-lln,  tar-pau-ling,  tar-paw-ling,  s. 
[Eng.  tar,  and  palling = a  covering,  from  pall  (Lat. 
palla).] 

1.  A  cloth  of  stout  canvas,  coated  with  tar  or 
other  waterproof  compound.  Employed  on  ship¬ 
board  and  ashore  for  covering  hatches,  boats,  ham¬ 
mocks,  &c.,  and  protecting  articles  generally  from 
the  weather.  A  tarpaulin,  or  thick  unpainted  can¬ 
vas,  sometimes  called  a  paulin,  forms  part  of  the 
equipment  for  each  carnage  of  a  field-battery  of 
artillery. 

f2.  A  sailor.  (Now  usually  abbreviated  to  tar.) 
“The  Archbishop  of  Bourdeauxis  at  present  General  of 
the  French  naval  forces,  who,  though  a  priest,  is  yet  per¬ 
mitted  to  turn  tarpaulin  and  soldier.” — The  Turkish  Spy, 
Letter  i. 

3.  A  sailor’s  hat,  covered  with  painted  or  tarred 
cloth ;  a  painted  or  tarred  canvas  cover  generally. 

Tar-pe  -i-gn  rock,  s.  [See  definition.]  A  rock 
named  from  Tarpeia,  a  vestal  virgin,  the  daughter 
of  Spurius  Tarpeius,  governor  of  the  citadel  on  the 
Capitoline  Hill,  at  Reme.  Tarpeia  agreed  to  open 
the  gates  to  the  Sabines  if  they  would  give  her  “what 
they  wore  on  their  arms”  (meaning  their  bracelets.) 
The  Sabines,  “keeping  their  promise  to  the  ear,” 
crushed  her  to  death  with  their  shields,  and  she 
was  buried  in  that  part  of  the  hill  called  the  Tar- 
peian  rock.  Subsequently  traitors  were  cast  down 
this  rock  and  so  killed, 
tar’-pon,  s.  Same  as  tarpum  (q.  v.). 
tar'-pum,  s.  [Native  Indian  name.]  A  large 
American  fish  oi  the  family  Clupeidse.  It  often 
grows  to  more  than  six  feet  in  length,  and  has  large 
silvery  scales.  The  scales  are  used  in  fancywork, 
and  have  become  a  staple  article  of  trade.  Called 
also  tarpon,  sabalo,savanilla,  silverfish,  and jewfish. 

“The  pin-hooked  herring  of  ‘down  East’  changes  to 
the  giant  tarpum  (Megalops  thrissoides),  while  from  the 
•ea  comes  the  huge  manatee  (sea-cow).” — Field,  Dec.  6, 
1884. 

♦tar'-quln-Ish,  a.  [See  def.]  Like,  resembling, 
or  characteristic  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  King  of 
Borne ;  hence,  proud,  haughty. 

tar  -race,  tar  -rgss,  ter  -rgss,  trass,  s.  [Ger. 
tarr ass,  trass;  cf.  French  terrasse— an  earthwork; 
from  terre  (Lat.  terra) = earth.]  A  volcanic  earth 
used  in  making  cement ;  also  a  plaster  or  cement 
made  in  Holland  from  a  soft  rock  found  near  Collen. 

tar-ra-gon,  *tar-g-gon,  s.  [Sp.  taragona, 
taragontia,  taragoncia;  O.  French  targon;  French 
estragon;  Ital.  targone:  Low  Lat.  tragun,  tarchon, 
a  corrupt,  of  draco— a  dragon,  from  Lat.  dracuncu- 
lus=&  little  dragon ;  Pers.  tarkhun.  See  def.] 
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Bot. :  Artemisia  dracunculus.  The  stems  are  two 
to  three  feet  high,  smooth,  and  bright  green.  The 
leaves  undivided,  narrow,  and  somewhat  succulent. 
The  heads  small,  round,  and  smooth,  with  seven  or 
eight  florets.  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  where  the 
leaves,  which  emit  a  stimulating  odor,  and  if 
chewed  produce  a  pungent  moisture  in  the  mouth, 
are  used  with  many  dishes  in  cookery,  and  as  a 
flavoring  for  vinegar. 

tarragon-vinegar,  s.  Vinegar  flavored  with 
tarragon. 

*tarre,  v.  t.  [Low  Ger.  iarren,  targen,  tergen: 
0.  Dut.  tergen;  Dan.  tcerge ;  A.  S.  t  erg  an.)  [Tarey.J 
To  stimulate,  to  urge,  to  provoke,  to  incite. 

“And,  like  a  dog  that  is  compell’d  to  fight, 

Snatch  at  his  master  that  doth  tarre  him  on." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  iv.  L 
tarred,  pa.  par.  or  o.  [Tar,  u.] 
tarred-line,  s. 

#  Naut . :  Cord  which  has  been  tarred,  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  white  line. 

tarred-links,  s.  pi.  Links  or  torches  used  for 
lighting  up  forts,  trenches,  &c.  They  are  made  of 
old  rope,  well  beaten,  to  soften  it,  and  are  covered 
with  a  composition  of  pitch,  tar,  and  mutton-tal¬ 
low,  similar  to  that  used  for  pitched  fascines. 

♦tar’-rl-gnge,  *tar-ry-aunce,  *tar-ry-ance, 
*tar-i-ence,  s.  [Eng.  tarry;  - ance .]  A  tarrying; 
delay. 

“  My  tarriance  at  Cruck  Meole  was  but  of  four  day*.” — 
Southey:  Letters,  iv.  241. 

tar-rl-er  (1),  *tar-i-er,  subst.  [Eng.  tarry ;  -er.] 
One  who  tarries,  delays,  or  stays. 

“  And  for  that  cause  he  is  often  times  called  of  them 
Fabius  cunctator,  that  is  to  say,  the  tarier  or  delayer.” — 
Elyot:  Governor,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xxiii. 

tar'-rock,  s.  [Greenland  tatarrok .]  The  name 
given  in  Orkney  to  the  Kittiwake.  (See  extract.) 

“The  tarrock  ( Larus  tridactylus,  Lin.  Syst.),  which 
seems  to  be  our  kittywake,  is  by  far  the  most  common  of 
the  kind  in  this  place.” — Barry:  Orkney,  p.  803. 

tar  -row,  v.  i.  [Tarry.]  To  delay,  to  hesitate; 
to  feel  reluctance ;  to  murmur  at  one’s  allowance. 
(Scotch.) 

“An’  I  hae  seen  their  coggie  fou. 

That  yet  hae  tarrow’t  at  it.” 

Burns:  A  Dream. 

tar’-rjf,  *tar-  ie,  V.  i.  &  t.  [A  form  due  to  confu¬ 
sion  of  two  Mid.  Eng.  verbs — (1)  tarien= to  irritate, 
(2)  targen=  to  delay.  (1)  Tarien  is  from  A.  S.  ter- 
gan— to  vex;  O.  Dut.  tergen ;  Dan.  targe;  German 
zergen;  Scotch  targe,  tairge.  (2)  Targen  i3  from 
O.  Fr.  targer— to  tarry,  to  delay,  from  a  Low  Lat. 
tardico,  from  Lat.  tardo  (Fr.  tarder)  =to  delay, 
from  tardus=s\ow,  tardy  (q.  v.).  The  form  follows 
tarien,  while  the  sense  goes  with  targen.  ( Skeat .)] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  stop,  to  delay ;  to  put  off  going  or  coming. 
“If  that  servaunt  seye  in  his  herte:  my  lord  tarieth  to 

come,  and  bigynne  to  smyte  children  and  handmaydens.” 
— Wy cliff e:  Luke  xii.  45. 

2.  To  stay  or  remain  behind ;  to  wait. 

“  Tarry  ye  here  for  us,  until  we  come  again  unto  you.” — 
Exodus  xxiv.  14. 

3.  To  stay,  to  sojourn,  to  abide,  to  lodge. 

“  Tarry  all  night  and  wash  your  feet.” — Genesis  xix.  2. 

*B.  Trans. :  To  wait  for ;  to  remain  till. 

“He  that  will  have  a  cake  out  of  the  wheat,  must  tarry 
the  grinding.” — Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,i.  1. 

*tar-ry,  s.  [Tarry,  v.]  Delay,  stay,  tarriance. 
“  He  sayeth  his  tarry  is  but  short  here.” — Lodge:  Illustr.; 
Allen  to  Shrewsbury  (an.  1516). 

tar-ry,  adj.  [Eng.  tar;  - y .]  Consisting  of  or 
resembling  tar ;  of  the  nature  of  tar ;  smeared  with 
tar ;  tarred. 

tarry-breeks,  s.  A  sailor.  (Scotch.) 

“Young  royal  Tarry-Brecks,  I  learn. 

Ye’ve  lately  come  athwart  her.” 

Bums:  A  Dream. 

tarry-fingers,  s.pl.  Thieving  fingers ;  pilfering 
fingers.  (Scotch.) 
tar'-sal,  a.  [Tarsus.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  tarsus  or  instep;  as, tarsal 
bones. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tarsi  of  the  eyelids ;  as, 
the  tarsal  cartilages. 

ta>  sal-bones,  s.  pi. 

An  it. :  Seven  bones  forming  the  heel,  the  ankle, 
and  part  of  the  soul  of  the  foot, 
tarsal-cartilages,  s.  pi. 

Anat.:  Two  thin  elongated  plates,  formed  of 
dense  connective  tissue,  placed  on  each  eyelid,  and 
giving  it  shape  and  firmness.  Called  also  Tarsi, 
tarse,  s.  [Tarsus.] 
tar’-si,  s.  pi.  [Tarsus.] 


Tarsipes  Rostratus. 


tarsorrhaphy 

tar'-sl-g,  tar-si-g-tfi -rg,  s.,  [Ital.]  A  species 
of  inlaying  in  wood,  much  practiced  in  Italy  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  especially  for  wall-paneling. 
Wood  in  its  natural  colors  was  employed  in  the 
earlier  specimenSj  but  afterward,  when  more  com¬ 
plicated  figures,  birds,  flowers,  &c.,  were  introduced, 
the  various  pieces  were  stained.  Shades  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  immersing  the  pieces  in  hot  sand;  the 
design  is  built  up  on  paper,  and  applied  in  the 
manner  of  veneer. 

tar'-sl-er,  s.  [Tarsius.] 

tar-sl'-l-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tarsi(us);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idce.T 

' ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Lemuroidea  (q.  v.),  with  a 
single  genus,  Tarsius  (q.  v.). 

tar-sl-pe-dl-nae,  subst.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tarsipes, 
genit.  tarsiped(is) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.J 

ZoOl.:  A  sub-family  of  Phalangistid®  (q.  v.),  with 
a  singlegenus,  Tarsipes  (q.  v.).  Teeth  almost  rudi¬ 
mentary  and  variable  in  number;  tongue  long, 
slender,  pointed,  and  very  extensile. 

tar'-sl-pe§,  s.  [Mod.  Latin  tarsi(us),  and  Latin 
pes=a  foot.  Named  from  a  supposed  resemblance 
of  its  foot  to  that  of  Tar¬ 
sius  (q.  v.),  though  it  has 
not  the  peculiar  extension 
of  the  calcaneum  and 
scaphoid  characteristic 
of  the  latter  genus.] 

Zo6l. :  The  sole  genus 
of  the  sub-family  Tarsepi- 
dinte  (q.  v.),  with  a  single 
species,  Tarsipes  rostra 
tus,  the  Noolbenger  or 
Tait,  from  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia.  Head  with  elon¬ 
gated  and  slender  muzzle, 
mouth -opening  small; 
fore  feet  with  five  well- 
developed  toes,  hind  feet 
rathe  long  and  slender; 
ears  moderate,  rounded ; 
tail  prehensile,  longer 
thanhead  and  body.  This 

little  marsupial  lives  in  trees  and  bushes,  and  uses 
its  tail  in  climbing;  it  feeds  on  honey,  which  it  pro¬ 
cures  by  inserting  its  long- tongue  into  the  blossoms 
of  flowers ;  but  one  which  Mr.  Gould  kept  in  con¬ 
finement  ate  flies  readily. 

tar'-sl-us,  subst.  [Mod.  Latin,  from  Lat.  tarsu* 
(q.  v.).  Named  from  the  immensely  elongated  tar¬ 
sal  portion  of  the  foot.] 

ZoOlogy :  The  sole  genus  of  the  family  Tarsiid® 
(q.  v.),  with  a  single  species.  Tarsius  spectrum,  the 
Tarsier,  Malmag,  or  Specter  Tarsier,  a  very  singular 
little  animal,  somewhat  smaller  than  an  American 
squirrel,  with  very  large  eyes  and  ears,  and  a  long 
thin  tail,  with  a  tuft  at  the  end;  general  color 
fawn-brown,  bare  parts  of  a  flesh  tint,  forehead, 
face,  and  nose  reddish,  with  a  black  streak  over 
the  eye.  It  is  found  in  the  forests  of  many  of  the 
islands  of  the  Indo-Malayan  Archipelago,  feeding 
on  i  ns  e  c  ts  and  liz¬ 
ards.  It  sleeps  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  but  is 
very  active  by  night, 
moving  from  place 
to  place  by  jumps,  a 
method  of  progres¬ 
sion  for  which  its 
curious  _  hind  legs, 
not  unlike  those  of 
the  frog,  are  well 
adapted.  Its  strange 
appearance  causes  it 
to  be  regarded  with 
superstitious  awe  by 
the  natives  of  the 
East  Indian  Archipelago.  The  Tarsier  is  rare,  not 
more  than  two  being  generally  found  together,  and 
only  produces  one  at  a  birth. 

tar-so-,  pref.  [Tarsus.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
tarsus  (q.  v.). 
tarso-metatarsal,  a.&s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  connected  with  the 
tarsus  and  the  metatarsus ;  as,  the  tarso-metatarsal 
ligaments. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Compar.  Anat. :  That  part  of  a  bird’s  leg  which 
is  commonly  called  the  tarsus  in  descriptive  ornith¬ 
ology;  the  bone  reaching  from  the  tibia  to  the 
toes,  which  has  at  its  top  one  of  the  small  tarsal 
bones  confluent  with  it,  so  that  it  consists  of  part  of 
the  tarsus  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  metatarsus. 

Tarso-metatarsal  articulations : 

Anat.:  The  articulations  of  the  four  anterior 
bones  of  the  tarsus:  viz.,  the  three  cuneiform  and 
the  cuboid  bones  with  the  metatarsal  bones. 

tar  sor'-rha-phy,  s.  [Latin  tarsus= a  cartilage 
of  the  eyelids,  and  Gr.  rhaphe= a  seam,  a  suture; 
rhapto— to  sew.] 


Tarsius  Spectrum. 


b6il,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  {ell,  chorus,  <jhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  t 
■Cian,  -tian  =  shgn.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del 


tartranil 


tarsotomy 
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Surg. :  An  operation  for  diminishing  the  size  of 
an  opening  between  the  eyelids  when  it  is  enlarged 
by  surrounding  cicatrices. 

tar-Sot'-&-m$f,  s.  [Latin  tarsus— a  cartilage  of 
the  eyelids,  and  Gr.  tome— a  cutting.] 

Surg.:  The  section  or  removal  of  the  tarsal  carti¬ 
lages. 

tar  -sus  (of.  tar -si),  s.  [Gr.  tarsos= a  stand  or 
frame  of  wicker-work,  a  flat  Dasket,  the  flat  of  the 
foot,  &c.] 

1.  Anatomy: 

(1)  The  seven  small  bones  constituting  the  ankle 
or  instep  in  man ;  viz.,  the  calcaneum,  the  astraga¬ 
lus,  the  cuboid,  the  scaphoid,  and  the  three  metatar¬ 
sal  bones.  They  correspond  with  the  carpus  or  wrist 
of  the  anterior  limb. 

(2)  (PL):  The  tarsal  cartilages  (q.  v.). 

2.  Entom.  <£  Zobl.  (pi.) :  (1)  The  last  segments  of 
the  legs  of  insects.  (2)  The  jointed  feet  of  other 
articulated  or  annulose  animals. 

C.  Ornith. :  The  shank  of  a  bird.  It  may  be  naked 
or  feathered.  In  the  former  case  it  is  protected  by 
scales. 


tart,  *tarte,  a.  [A.  S.  teart— tart,  sharp,  severe, 
lit. = tearing,  from  tcer,  pa.  t.  of  ter  an— to  tear 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  Sharp  to  the  taste ;  acid,  acidulated. 

“The  juice  is  very  tart.” — Dampier:  Voyages  (an.  1686). 

2.  Sharp,  severe,  biting,  keen. 


“  The  popular  harangue,  the  tart  reply, 

The  logic,  and  the  wisdom,  and  the  wit. 

And  the  lo-d  laugh.’’  Cowper:  Task,  iv.  31. 

tart,  *tarte,  subst.  [Fr.  tarte,  tourte,  from  Lat. 
torta,  fern.  sing,  of  tortus— twisted,  pa.  par.  of  tor- 
queo=  to  twist;  Ital.  tartera,  torta:  Sp.  torta;  Dut. 
taart;  Ger.  torte;  Dan.  tcerte.]  A  kind  of  small 
open  pie  or  piece  of  pastry,  consisting  of  fruit  or 
preserve  baked  and  inclosed  in,  or  surrounded  by, 
paste. 

“It  grows  on  a  bushy  plant,  has  a  bitterish  taste,  rather 
Insipid;  but  may  be  eaten  either  raw  or  in  tarts,  and  is 
used  as  food  by  the  natives.” — Cook :  Second,  Voyage, 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  ii. 


tart-rhubarb,  subst.  Rheum  rhaponticum  and 
R.  hybridum.  [Rhubarb.] 

tar  -tg.il  (1),  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  tiretaine  =  linsey-wool¬ 
sey,  from  Sp.  tiritaila=a.  thin  woolen  cloth,  a  sort 
of  thin  silk,  from  its  flimsiness;  tiritar— to  shiver, 
to  shake  with  cold ;  Port.  tiritana.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Fabric:  Woolen  cloth,  cross-barred  with  stripes 
of  various  colors,  forming  panes,  and  constituting 
the  peculiar  patterns  which  are  said  to  have  for¬ 
merly  distinguished  the  different  Scottish  Highland 
clans,  each  clan  having  its  own  peculiar  pattern. 
North  (Record  of  Dress,  Arms,  and  Sciences  of  the 
Highlanders,  ii.  16-19)  gives  a  list  of  the  tartans, 
but  other  authorities  think  that  the  patterns  are  of 
comparatively  recent  invention.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  the  checkered  patterns  themselves  in 
which  the  cloth  is  woven,  and  which  are  frequently 
printed  or  painted  on  various  surfaces,  as  paper, 
wood,  &c. 

B.  Asadj.:  Consisting  of,  made  from,  or  resem¬ 
bling  tartan ;  having  the  pattern  of  a  tartan. 

tar-tgn  (2),  tar-tane,  s.  [Fr.  tartane ;  Sp.,  Port., 
&  Ital.  tartana,  from  Arab.  taridah=&  kind  of  ves¬ 
sel  specially  adapted 
for  tran sporting 
horses.  ] 

Naut.:  A  small 
vessel  with  onemast 
and  a  bowsprit,  the 
mainsail  being 
spread  by  a  lateen 
yard.  Used  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

Tar  -tgr  (1),  s.  & 
a.  [Better  spelled 
Tatar.  The  r  was 
inserted  in  mediae¬ 
val  times  to  suggest 
that  the  Asiatic 
hordes  who  occa- 

E"  lined  such  anxiety 

Europe  came  from  hell  (Tartarus),  and  were  the 
custs  of  Revelation  ix.  Pers.  Tatar— a  Tartar 
or  Scythian.] 

A.  As  substantiue : 

1 .  A  native  of  Tartary,  a  name  loosely  applied  to 
members  of  various  Mongolian  races  in  Asia  and 

Europe. 

“Swifter  than  arrow  from  the  Tartar's  bow.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  iii.  2. 

2.  A  courier  employed  by  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and 
by  the  European  ambassadors  in  Constantinople. 

3.  A  person  of  a  keen,  irritable  temper ;  a  vixen, 
a  shrew. 


Tartan. 


B.  **  j  adj. :  Pertaining  to  Tartary  or  the  Tartars. 
4[  To  catch  a  Tartar :  To  be  caught  in  one’s  own 
trap ;  to  catch  more  than  was  bargained  for. 

Tartar-bread,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  The  great  fleshy  root  of  Crambe  tartar- 
ica.  (2)  Crambe  tartarica.  [Ckambe  (1).] 
*Tar'-tgr  (2),  s.  [Lat.  Tartarus.']  Hell. 

“  He  might  return  to  vasty  Tartar  back.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  ii.  2. 

tar'-tgr  (3),  s.  [Fr.  tartre,  from  Low  Lat.  tar- 
tarum=tho  deposit  in  wine-casks  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  tar- 
taro.] 

Chem. :  A  generic  name  for  tartaric  acid,  but 
applied  especially  to  the  acid  tartrate  of  potas¬ 
sium.  [Argol,  Cream  of  Tartar.] 
til  (1)  Petrified  tartar:  [Tartarum.] 

(2)  Tartar  of  the  Teeth:  An  earthy  substance 
which  is  deposited  from  the  saliva  on  the  teeth 
when  proper  attention  is  not  paid  to  them.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  salivary  mucus,  animal  matter,  and  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime, 
tartar-emetic,  s. 

Chemistry  and  Pharmacy :  Tartarated  antimony. 
KO,SbO3’C8H4.Oi0+2HO,or  KSbC4H407H20.  Inter¬ 
nally  in  small  doses  it  is  diaphoretic,  expectorant, 
and  probably  cholagogue ;  in  larger  doses  it  is  an 
emetic  or  a  purgative.  When  a  patient  becomes 
accustomed  to  it,  it  is  then  sedative.  Externally 
it  is  a  powerful  irritant,  producing  pustules  like 
those  of  small-pox.  As  an  ointment  or  a  hot  aque¬ 
ous  solution,  it  is  a  powerful  counter-irritant. 

tar'-tgr-at-ed,  adj.  [English  tartar ;  -ated.] 
Having  tartaric-acid  in  its  composition. 

IT  Tartarated  antimony  is  tartar-emetic  (q.  v.); 
tartarated  iron  is  used  in  pharmacy  as  a  blood 
restorer ;  and  tartarated  soda  is  Rochelle-salt  or 
Sodio-potassic  tartrate  (q.  v.). 

*tar-tar-e-g.n,  *tar-tar'-e-ous  (1),  a.  [Lat. 
Tartareus,  from  Tartar us=hc\\.]  Pertaining  to  or 
characteristic  of  hell ;  hellish  ;  infernal. 

“At  this  day, 

When  a  Tartarean  darkness  overspreads 
The  groaning  nations.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 
tar-tar  -e-Ous  (2),  a.  [En g.  tartar  (3) ;  - eous .] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Consisting  of  tartar ;  resembling 
or  partaking  of  the  nature  of  tartar. 

“In  fruits,  the  tartareous  parts  of  the  sap  are  thrown 
upon  the  fibers  designed  for  the  stone,  and  the  oily  upon 
the  seed  within  it.” — Grew:  Cosmologia. 

2.  Bot. :  Having  a  rough  crumbling  surface,  like 
the  thallus  of  some  lichens. 


tartareous-moss,  s. 

Botany  &  Dyeing :  A  lichen,  Lecanora  tartarea. 
[Cudbear.] 

Tar-tar-I-gn,  Tar-tar-Ic  (1  ),adj.  [Eng.  Tar¬ 
tary  ;  -ian,  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Tartary ;  Tar¬ 
tar. 

Tartarian-bread,  s.  [Tartar-bread.] 

Tartarian-lamb,  s. 

Bot.:  Cibotium  baromelz.  [Barometz.] 

tar-tar-Ic  (2),  adj.  [Eng.  tartar  (3) ;  -ic.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  obtained  from  tartar, 
tartaric-acid,  s. 

1.  Chem.:  C4H606  =  CHH8-CO2H.  Tbis  formula 
includes  four  bibasic  acids  distinguished  especially 
by  their  crystalline  forms  and  action  on  polarized 
light.  (1)  Dextro-tartaric  acid;  ordinary  tartaric 
acid.  Found  in  grapes,  tamarinds,  pineapples,  and 
other  fruits,  and  prepared  commercially  from  the 
argol,  or  impure  potassium  tartrate  deposited  from 
wine  by  converting  it  into  a  calcium  salt,  decom¬ 
posing  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  allowing  the 
solution  to  crystallize  in  a  warm  place.  It  forms 
colorless,  monoclinic  prisms,  which  are  readily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  has  a  pure  acid  taste, 
and  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right. 
The  acid  is  largely  used  by  calico-printers.  (2) 
Lcevo-tartaric  acid  (q.  v.).  (3)  Racemic-acid  (q.  v.), 
and  (4)  Meso-tartaric  acid.  Inactive  tartaric  acid 
Obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  sorbin.  It  has  no 
action  on  polarized  light. 

2.  Pharmacy :  Tartaric-acid  diminishes  thirst  in 
fevers.  It  is  generally  given  in  the  form  of  cream 
of  tartar  or  with  Jbicarbonate  of  soda  as  an  effer¬ 
vescing  draught. 


tartaric-anhydrides,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Tartaric  acid  is  capable  of  forming  sev¬ 
eral  anhydrides,  three  of  which  are  known.  (1) 

Ditartaric  (tartralicacid).  Formed 

by  heating  tartaric  acid  for  some  time  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  170°.  Is  very  soluble  in  water  and  not  crys- 
tallizable.  Its  salts  are  resolved  by  boiling  into 
ordinary  tartrates.  (2)  Tartrelic  acid=C4H405. 
Soluble  tartaric  anhydride.  Obtained  by  quickly 
heating  small  quantities  of  tartaric  acid  until  it 


swells  up.  It  is  a  yellowish,  deliquescent  mass, 
which  dissolves  in  water,  forming  an  acid  solution. 

(3)  Insoluble  tartaric  anhydride.  C4H4Or>.  Obtained 
by  heating  tartaric  acid  for  some  time  to  150°, 
exhausting  the  product  with  cold  water,  and  dry¬ 
ing  it  in  a  vacuum.  It  is  a  white  powder,  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  converted  by  boil¬ 
ing  into  tartaric  acid. 

*tar  -tgr-In,  *tar  -tgx-Ine,  s.  [Eng.  tartar  (3) ; 
-in,  -ine.]  An  old  name  for  potash, 
tar  tar  -I-iim,  s.  [Tartarin.] 
tar  tgr-I  za  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  tartariz(e) ;  -ation.] 
The  act  of  tartarizing  or  of  forming  tartar. 

tar  -tar-ize  v.  t.  [English  tartar  (3) ;  -ize.]  To 
impregnate  with  tartar;  to  refine  by  means  of  the 
salt  of  tartar. 

Tar'-tar-ous  (1),  adj.  [Eng.  Tartar  (1) ;  -ous.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of  a  Tartar;  Tar¬ 
taric,  wild,  savage. 

“All  the  tartarous  moods  of  common  men.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Poetaster,  v.  1. 

tar'-tar-OUS  (2),  a.  [Eng.  tartar  ( 3)  ;  -ows.J  Con¬ 
taining  or  consisting  of  tartar;  resembling  tartar. 

“  The  asperity  of  tartarous  salts,  and  the  fiery  acrimony 
of  alcaline  salts  .  .  .  produce  nascent  passions  and  anxie¬ 
ties  in  the  soul.” — Berkeley:  Siris,  §  86. 

tar  -tar-um,  s.  [Latinized  form  of  Eng.  tartar 
(3)  (q.  v.).]  A  preparation  of  tartar.  Called  also 
Petrified-tartar. 

Tar  '-tar-us,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Tartaros .] 
Classic  Mythol. :  A  fabled  deep  and  sunless  abyss 
in  the  lower  world,  situated,  according  to  Hesiod 
and  Homer,  as  far  below  the  earth  as  the  earth  is 
below  heaven.  According  to  the  later  poets,  Tar¬ 
tarus  was  the  place  in  which  the  spirits  of  the 
wicked  received  their  due  punishment,  and  some¬ 
times  the  word  is  used  as  synonymous  with  Hades, 
or  the  lower  world  in  general. 

*Tar  -tar-y,  s.  [Lat.  Tartarus.]  Tartarus,  hell. 
(Spenser.) 

tar  -ter-Ine,  s.  [See  def.] 

Fabric :  A  kind  of  silk  stuff.  So  called  because 
said  to  have  been  obtained  from  the  Tartars. 

tart'-Ish,  adj.  [Eng.  tart,  a. ;  -ish.]  Somewhat 
tart  or  acid  ;  rather  tart. 

tart  -let,  s.  [Fr.  tartelette,  dimin.,  from  O.  Fr. 
tarte= a  tart  (q.  v.).]  A  little  tart. 
tart-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  tart,  a. ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  tart  manner ;  with  tartness  or  acidity  of 
taste. 

2.  Sharply,  severely,  bitterly. 

“  Tartly  ridiculing  the  pretences  commonly  made  for 
it.” — Waterland:  Works,  viii.  168. 

3.  With  sourness  of  aspect ;  sharply. 

“How  tartly  that  gentleman  looks.” — Shakesp .-  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,  ii. 

tart’-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tart,  a. ;  -ness.] 

1.  Sharpness  to  the  taste  ;  sourness,  acidity. 

“  The  juice  had  an  agreeable  tartness,  though  but  little 
flavor.” — Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  i. 

2.  Sharpness  of  language  or  manner ;  bitterness, 
acerbity. 

“  The  tartness  of  his  face  sours  ripe  grapes.” — Shakesp.: 
Coriolanus,  v.  4. 

tar-trg,-,  tar-tr-,  pref.  [Tartrate,  Tartar 
(3).]  Having  tartaric  acid  in  its  composition. 

tar-trg-me -thane,  s.  [Pref.  tartra-,  and  Eng. 
methane .]  [Tartramic-ether.] 
tar-tram’-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  tartr-,  and  Eng.  amic.] 
Derived  from  or  containing  tartaric  acid  and  am¬ 
monia. 

tartramic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  (CHHO)2  c8oH2  Obtained  as  an  ammo¬ 
nium  salt  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  tartaric 
anhydride.  The  free  acid  separated  from  its  cal¬ 
cium  salt  by  sulphuric  acid  is  syrupy. 

tartramic-ether,  s. 

Chem.:  (CHHO)2  co[c^ff0O  Tartramethane. 
Obtained  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  ammonia  on 
tartaric  ether.  Ammonia  converts  it  into  tartra- 
mide. 

tar  -trg-rnlde,  s.  [Pref.  tartr-,  and  Eng.  amide 
(q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  C2H2(OH)2(CO-NH2)2-  Obtained  by  gently 
heating  diethylic  tartrate  with  alcoholic  ammonia. 
It  forms  rhombic  crystals,  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol. 

tar  -trg-nil,  s.  [Pref.  tartr-,  and  Eng.  anil  (ine).] 
Chem.:  C2H2O  |  Phenyltartrimide. 

Obtained  by  the  dehydration  of  tartrate  of  aniline. 
It  may  bo  purified  by  recrystallization.  It  is  taste- 
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less,  forms  nacreous  laminae  which  dissolve  in 
water  and  alcohol,  but  sparingly  in  ether,  melt 
about  200°,  and  decompose  at  230°. 

tar  -trate,  tar  -tg.r-3.te,  s.  [Eng.  tart{a)r(ic) ; 
suff.  -ate  ( Chem ,.).] 

1.  Chem.:  A  salt  of  tartaric  acid. 

2.  Pharm.:  Tartrate  of  iron  and  potash=Tartar- 
ated  Iron  (q.  v.).  Tartrate  of  potash  is  given  as  a 
diuretic  ana  alterative,  or  in  larger  doses  as  a  pur¬ 
gative  ;  and  tartrate  of  soda  and  potash  is  Rochelle 
Salt  (q.  v.). 

tar’-trlm-Ide,  s.  [Pref.  tartr-,  and  Eng.  imide.] 
Chemistry :  C2H2O  j  0OHt?  A  hypothetical  sub¬ 
stance  of  which  the  phenyl  compound  is  known 
(tartranil). 

tar-tron'-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  tartr-;  Eng.  ( ket)on(e) ; 
«c.]  Derived  from  or  containing  tartaric  acid. 

tartronic-acid, s. 

Chemistry  :  CH(OH)(CO'OH)2.  Hydroxy-malonic 
acid.  Obtained  by  evaporating  an  aqueous  solu¬ 
tion  of  dinitro-tartaric  acid,  or  by  the  action  of 
nascent  hydrogen  on  mesoxalic  acid.  It  crystal¬ 
lizes  in  large  colorless  prisms,  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  and  melts  at  180°  with  evolution  of  water 
and  carbonic  anhydride, 
tar'-tro-nyi,  s.  [Eng.  tartron(ic) ;  -yl.] 

Chem. :  The  acid  radical  of  tartronic  acid, 
tartronyl-urea,  s.  [Dialueic-acid.] 
tar  -tryl,  s.  [Eng.  tartr(ate) ;  - yl .] 

Chem. :  C4H2O2.  The  radical  of  tartaric  acid, 
tar  tr^l  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  tartryl;  -ic.]  Contained 
in  or  derived  from  tartryl  (q.  v.). 
tartrylic-acid,  s.  [Tabtaeic-acid.] 
tar-tuffe ' ,  tar-tufe ,  s.  [Fr.  tartufe—n  hypocrite, 
from  Molifere’s  comedy  Tartufe,  which  is  named 
after  the  principal  character.]  A  hypocritical  pre¬ 
tender  ;  a  hypocrite. 

tar-tuff -Ish,  tar-tuf  -Ish,  a.  [Eng.  tartuff(e) ; 
-ish.]  Hypocritical ;  rigid  or  precise  in  behavior. 

“She  has  some  mother-in-law,  or  tartuflsh  aunt,  or  non¬ 
sensical  old  woman,  to  consult  upon  the  occasion  as  well 
as  myself.” — Sterne. 

*tar-tuflF-I§m,  subst.  [English  tartuff(e)  ;  -ism.] 
Hypocrisy. 

tas'-co,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  sort  of  clay  for 
making  melting-pots. 

tas-e-om'-e-ter,  s.  [Greek  tasis  (genit.  taseos)  = 
a  stretching,  a  straining,  and  Eng.  meter.] 

Physics:  An  instrument,  invented  by  Steiner  of 
Vienna,  for  measuring  the  strains  to  which  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  any  structure  may  be  submitted.  It 
depends  upon  the  tone  given  out  by  a  wire  or  strip 
when  stretched,  the  variation  in  length  causing  a 
change  in  the  tone. 

ta-sim'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.fasis=stretching,  tension, 
and  Eng.  meter.  ] 

Physics:  An  instrument,  invented  by  Edison,  for 
measuring  very  minute  variations  of  pressure,  tem¬ 
perature,  moisture,  &c.  It  is  founded  on  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  inventor  that  carbon,  when  pressed 
in  the  form  of  a  button,  affects  the  electric  currents 
passing  through  the  same,  and  offers  a  resistance 
which  diminishes  with  the  pressure.  So  sensitive 
is  the  carbon  that,  when  this  pressure  varies  to  the 
amount  of  one-millionth  part  of  an  inch,  the  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  electric  current  passing  through  it  will 
cause  a  proportional  deflection  of  the  galvanometer 
needle.  The  tasimeter  is  an  outgrowth  of  Bdison’s 
experiments  with  thatform  of  telephone  with  which 
he  tried  to  vary  the  intensity  of  electric  waves  by 
means  of  the  human  voice;  and  its  superiority  to 
the  thermopile  may  be  thus  exemplified:  A  hot  iron 
placed  a  few  inches  from  a  thermopile  will  deflect 
the  needle  of  an  ordinary  galvanometer  about  1° ; 
the  human  finger,  held  four  inches  from  a  tasimeter, 
will  deflect  the  needle  of  a  similar  galvanometer  6°. 
The  practical  uses  of  tbe  instrument  are  said  to  be: 
(1)  Warning  vessels  of  the  approach  of  icebergs,  by 
exposure  to  the  air  or  to  the  water  cooled  by  their 
vicinity;  (2)  Indicating  otherwise  inappreciable 
weights  ;  (3)  Recording  pressures  of  air  in  motion, 
thus  affording  a  useful  addition  to  the  anemometer. 

tas-I-met'-rlc,  a.  [Eng.  tasimeter;  -ic. ]  Per¬ 
taining  to,  or  determined  by  a  tasimeter. 

task,  *taske,  s.  [O.  Fr.  tasque,  tasche  (Fr.  tdche ), 
from  Low  Lat.  tasca  =  a  tax,  from  Lat.  taxo= to 
rate,  value,  tax  (q.  v.).  Tax  and  task  are  thus 
doublets.] 

*1.  A  tax. 

“Grauntedto  the  inhabytauntes  thereof  great  fredom, 
and  quyt  theym  of  al  kyngly  taske  or  tribute.”—  Fabyan: 
Chronycle,  ch.  cc. 

2.  Business  or  work  imposed  by  another,  gener¬ 
ally  a  definite  quantity  or  amount  of  work  to  be 
done  ;  what  duty  or  necessity  imposes  ;  duty  or  du¬ 
ties  collectively. 

“This  my  mean  task.1* — Shakesp.:  Tempest ,  iii.  1. 


3.  Specifically,  a  lesson  to  be  learnt ;  a  portion  of 
study  imposed  by  a  teacher. 

4.  Work  undertaken  ;  an  undertaking. 

“  Dare  to  be  wise;  begin;  for,  once  begun. 

Your  task  is  easy;  half  the  work  is  done.” 

Francis:  Horace;  Ep.  i.  2. 

5.  Burdensome  employment ;  toil,  labor. 

“All  with  weary  task  fordone.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  v.  2. 

IT  *  (1)  At  task:  To  be  censured;  blamed;  taken 
to  task.  (Shakesp.) 

(2)  To  take  to  task:  [Take,  v.,  If  52.] 

task-work,  s. 

1.  Work  imposed  or  performed  as  a  task. 

2.  Work  done  by  the  job,  as  opposed  to  day-work 
or  time-work. 

task,  v.  t.  [Task,  «.] 

1.  To  impose  a  task  upon;  to  assign  a  certain 
quantity  or  amount  of  labor,  work,  or  business  to. 

“  Chains  him  and  tasks  him,  and  exacts  his  sweat 
With  stripes.”  Cowper:  Task,  ii.  23. 

2.  To  oppress  with  excessive  or  severe  labor  or 
exertion ;  to  occupy  or  engage  fully,  as  with  a  task. 

“Some  things  of  weight 

That  fast  our  thought's.”  Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 

*3.  To  charge,  to  tax  with. 

*4.  To  challenge,  to  summon,  to  command  to  do. 

“To  thy  strong  bidding, 

Task  Ariel  and  all  his  quality.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  1.  1. 

*5.  To  impose,  to  load. 

“I  dare  not  task  my  weakness  with  any  more.” 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  ii.  3. 

task'-er,  s.  [Eng.  task,  v. ;  -er.  ] 

1.  One  who  imposes  a  task  or  tasks;  a  task¬ 
master. 

“  To  task  the  tasker." 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  ii. 

2.  One  who  performs  a  task  or  piece  of  work  or 
labor ;  in  Scotland,  often  a  laborer  who  receives  his 
wages  in  kind. 

“  He  is  a  good  daysman,  or  journeyman,  or  tasker.” — 
Ward:  Sermons,  p.  105. 

task  -Ifig,  s.  [Eng.  task;  -ing.]  Task-work. 

“We  have  done  our  tasking  bravely, 

With  the  thews  of  Scottish  men.” 

Blackie:  Lays  of  Highlands,  p.  103. 
task’-mas-ter,  s.  [Eng.  task,  s.,  and  master.] 
One  who  imposes  a  task  or  tasks  ;  one  who  assigns 
tasks  to  others  and  superintends  their  execution. 

“  Driven  to  madness  by  this  usage,  he  killed  his  task¬ 
master.” — Taylor:  Words  and  Places  (1878),  ch.  ii. 

tas'-let,  s.  [English  tasse ;  dimin.  suff .  -let.]  A 
piece  of  armor  for  the  thigh. 

“Thigh-pieces  of  steel,  then  called  taslets.” — Scott: 
Legend  of  Montrose,  p.  16. 

Ta§-ma  -nl-an,  a.  &  s.  [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Tasmania  or  Van 
Diemen’s  Land. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Tasmania. 
Tasmanian-devil,  s.  [Native-devil,  Uesine- 

dasyuke.  J 

Tasmanian  fern-root,  s.  [Taka.] 

Tasmanian  sub-region,  s. 

Ichthy.:  A  sub-region  established  by  ichthyolo¬ 
gists,  for  the  study  of  the  distribution  of  fresh¬ 
water  fishes.  It  consists  of  Tasmania  with  a  por¬ 
tion  of  Southeastern  Australia. 

Tasmanian- wolf,  s.  [Thyl acinus.] 
ta§'-man~Ite,  s.  [After  Tasmania,  where  found; 
suff.  -ite  (Min.).]  > 

Min.:  A  name  given  by  Church  to  some  small 
discs,  occurring  thickly  distributed  through  a  lam¬ 
inated  shale.  Hardness,  2*0 ;  specific  gravity,  ITS; 
luster,  resinous ;  color,  reddish-brown.  Insoluble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  benzole,  &c.  Composition :  Car¬ 
bon,  79*21;  hydrogen,  10*23;  sulphur,  5*28 ;  oxygen, 
5*28=100.  The  name  is  more  frequently,  though 
erroneously,  applied  to  the  shale  itself. 

ta§-man'-nI-3,  s.  [Named  after  Abel  Janssen 
Tasman,  who  set  sail  on  his  great  voyage  of  dis¬ 
covery  on  Aug.  14,  1642.  It  is  after  him  that  the 
island  of  Tasmania  is  called.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Wintere®.  Shrubs  with  simple, 
evergreen,  entire,  smooth,  leathery,  dotted  leaves, 
with  inconspicuous  flowers,  and  small  indehiscent 
fruit  with  shining  black  seeds.  Tasmannia  aro- 
matica,  a  native  of  Tasmania,  is  a  handsome  bush 
with  dull  purple  branches.  Every  part  is  aromatic 
and  pungent  to  the  taste.  The  fruit  is  occasionally 
used  as  pepper. 

tass,  *tasse  (1),  s.  [Fr.  tasse.]  A  cup. 

“  Would  you  give  Rob  Campbell  a  tass  of  aqua  vitae  if 
he  lacked  it?” — Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  iv. 


tasse  (2),  Has  -set,  s.  [Fr.  tassette;  dimin.  from 
tasse  —  a  pouch.] 

Old  Arm. :  Armor  for  the  thighs  ;  one  of  a  pair  of 
appendages  to  the  corselet,  consisting  of  skirts  of 
iron  that  covered  the  thighs.  They  were  fastened 
to  the  cuirass  with  hooks. 

“Their  legs  were  armed  with  greaves,  and  their  thighs 
with  tosses." — North:  Plutarch,  p.  273. 

tas'-sel  (1),  Has  -tie  (tie  as  $1),  s.  [O.  Fr.  tassel 
=  a  fastening,  a  cla^>  (Fr.  tasseau=  a  bracket)  ;  Low 
Lat.  tassellus=a  tassel,  from  Latin  taxillum,  accus. 
of  taxillus=a  small  die,  dimin.  of  talus = a.  knuckle 
bone,  a  die ;  Italian  tassello— a  collar  of  a  cloak,  a 
square.  A  tassel  was  probably  originally  a  sort  of 
button  made  of  a  piece  of  squared  bone,  and  after¬ 
ward  of  other  materials.  (Skeat.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  sort  of  pendent  ornament,  consisting  gener¬ 
ally  of  a  roundish  mold  covered  with  twisted 
threads  of  silk,  wool,  or  the  like,  which  hang  down 
in  a  thick  fringe.  They  are  attached  to  the  corners 
of  cushions,  curtains,  walking-sticks,  sword-hilts, 
&c. 

“  Robes  of  fur  and  belts  of  wampum,  ... 

Beautiful  with  beads  and  tassels.” 

Longfellow:  Hiawatha,  xi. 

2.  Anything  resembling  a  tassel,  as  the  pendent 
head  or  flower  of  some  plants. 

“  From  the  tassels  of  the  birch-tree.” 

Longfellow:  Hiawatha,  xviii. 

3.  A  small  ribbon  of  silk  sewed  to  a  book,  to  be 
placed  between  the  leaves. 

II.  Arch. :  A  board  beneath  the  mantel-piece, 
tassel-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Ruppia  maritima. 
tas'-sel  (2),  s.  [Tiekcel.] 

Hassel-gent,  *tassel-gentle,  s.  A  trained  male 
goshawk  or  tiercel;  a  tiercel-gentle. 

“Hist,  Romeo,  hist!— 0,  for  a  falconer’s  voice 
To  lure  this  tassel-gentle  back  again.!  ” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

tas'-sel  (3),  s.  [Toksel.] 
tas'-sel  (4),  s.  [Teasel.] 
tas'-sel  (5),  s.  [Tussle.]  (Scotch.) 
tas'-sel,  v.  t.  [Tassel  (1),  s.]  To  adorn  with 
tassels. 

tas  -soiled,  *tas'-seled,  Has-siled,  a.  [English 

tassel  (1),  s. ;  -ed.]  Adorned  with  tassels. 

“Ere  .  .  .  tassell’d  horn 
Shakes  the  high  thicket.” — Milton:  Arcades. 

tas'-sle,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  tass  (q.  v.).]  A  cup, 
a  small  vessel.  (Scotch.) 

tast'-9,-ble,  a.  [Eng.  tast(e);  -able.]  Capable 
of  being  tasted ;  savory,  relishing. 

“  Their  distilled  oils  are  fluid,  volatile,  and  tastable.”— 
Boyle. 

taste,  Haaste,  Hast,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  taster= to 
taste  or  assay,  to  handle,  to  feel,  to  touch ;  French 
t&ter ;  Ital.  tastare  =  to  taste,  to  feel,  to  grope,  to 
try,  to  probe.  From  a  hypothetical  Low  Latin 
taxito,  a  frequent,  from  Latin  taxo  —  to  feel,  to 
handle,  from  tactus,  pa.  par.  of  tango  =  to  touch; 
Dut.  &  Ger.  tasten—  to  touch,  feel.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  try  by  the  touch  ;  to  handle,  to  feel;  to  try 
or  prove  by  touching  or  feeling. 

“I  rede  thee  let  thin  hond  upon  it  falle 
And  fast  it  wel,  and  ston  thou  shalt  it  find 
Sin  that  thou  seest  not  with  thin  eyen  blind.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  U  ai(l 

*2.  To  try,  to  test. 

“And  he  now  began 

To  taste  the  bow,  the  sharp  shaft  took,  tugged  hard.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xxi. 

*3.  To  become  acquainted  with  by  actual  trial  or 
experience ;  to  experience,  to  undergo. 

“Ther  ben  summe  of  hem  that  stonden  heere,  whiche 
schulen  not  taste  deeth,  till  thei  semannes  sone  comynge 
in  his  kyngdom.” — Wycliffe:  Matt.  xvi. 

*4.  To  understand  ;  to  become  acquainted  with. 
“Acquaint  thyself  with  God,  if  thou  wouldst  taste 
His  works.”  Cowper:  Task,  v.  779. 

5.  To  participate  in;  to  partake  of.  (Usually 
with  an  implied  sense  of  pleasure  or  enjoyment.) 

“Sweets  tasted  here,  and  left  as  soon  as  known.”  ( 
Cowper:  Task,  i.  653. 

6.  To  try  by  the  touch  of  the  tongue;  to  perceive 
the  relish  or  flavor  of  by  taking  a  small  quantity 
into  the  mouth. 

“  They  .  .  .  put  the  glass  to  their  lips,  but  having 
tasted  the  liquor,  they  returned  it,  with  strong  expres¬ 
sions  of  disgust.” — Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

7.  To  try  by  eating;  to  eat. 

“  I  tasted  a  little  of  this  honey.” — 1  Samuel  xiv.  29. 


h6il,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
•clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  try  food  or  drink  by  the  mouth ;  to  eat  or 
drink  a  little  by  way  of  trial,  so  as  to  perceive  the 
flavor ;  to  try  or  test  the  flavor  of  food  or  drink. 

2.  To  eat. 

“Of  this  tree  we  may  not  taste  or  touch.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  65L 

*3.  To  have  experience,  perception,  or  enjoyment; 
to  partake. 

“Bound  in  thine  adamantine  chain, 

The  proud  are  taught  to  taste  of  pain.” 

Gray:  Hymn  to  Adversity. 

*4.  To  enjoy  sparingly.  (Followed  by  of.) 

5.  To  have  a  smack  or  flavor ;  to  have  a  particular 
■quality,  flavor,  relish,  or  savor  when  applied  to  the 
tongue,  palate,  or  other  organ  of  taste ;  to  smack. 
(Used  absolutely  before  an  adjective;  as,  It  tastes 
bitter,  sweet,  &c. ;  followed  by  of  before  an  object.) 

“If  your  butter  tastes  of  brass,  it  is  your  master’s  fault, 
who  will  not  allow  a  silver  saucepan.” — Swift:  Instruct,  to 
Servants. 

taste,  *tast,  s.  [Taste,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  tasting ;  gustation. 

“  The  fruit 

Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  2. 

2.  That  sense  by  which  we  perceive  the  character¬ 
istic  or  distinctive  relish  or  savor  of  anything  when 
(brought  into  contact  with  special  organs  situated 
in  the  mouth.  [II.] 

“The  organ  of  taste  is  the  tongue  and  palate.”— Locke: 
Nat.  Philos.,  ch.  xi. 

3.  A  particular  nervous  sensation  excited  by  cer* 
tain  bodies,  which  are  called  sapid,  when  brought 
into  contact  with  the  tongue,  palate,  &c.,  and 
moistened  with  saliva ;  flavor,  savor. 

“It  begins  to  boile  like  newe  wine,  &  to  be  sower  and 
sharp  of  taste.” — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  i.  97. 

4.  Power  of  appreciating  or  distinguishing  be¬ 
tween  the  flavor  of  different  substances. 

"For  thou  of  love  hast  lost  thy  taste  I  gesse, 

As  sicke  man  hath  of  sweet  and  bitternesse.” 

Chaucer:  Assemblie  of  Fowles. 

5.  Intellectual  relish  or  discernment ;  apprecia¬ 
tion,  liking  and  inclination.  (Formerly  followed 
by  of,  now  by  for;  as,  a  taste  for  music,  a  taste  for 
chemistry,  &c.) 

6.  Nice  perception,  or  the  power  of  perceiving 
and  relishing  excellence  in  human  performances; 
the  power  of  appreciating  the  finer  qualities  of  art, 
as  exhibited  by  the  practical  artist,  or  felt  by  the 
amateur  or  connoisseur;  the  faculty  of  discerning 
beauty,  order,  congruity,  proportion,  symmetry,  or 
whatever  constitutes  excellence,  particularly  in  the 
fine  arts  or  literature  ;  that  faculty  of  the  mind  by 
which  we  both  perceive  and  enjoy  whatever  is  beau¬ 
tiful  or  sublime  in  the  works  of  nature  and  art. 
The  possession  of  taste  insures  grace  and  beauty  in 
the  works  of  an  artist,  and  the  avoidance  of  all 
that  is  low  or  mean.  It  is  as  often  the  result  of  an 
innate  sense  of  beauty  or  propriety  as  of  art-educa¬ 
tion,  and  no  genius  can  compensate  for  the  want 
of  it. 

7.  Manner  with  respect  to  what  is  pleasing;  the 
pervading  air,  choice  of  circumstances,  or  general 
arrangement  in  any  work  of  art,  by  which  taste  on 
the  part  of  the  artist  or  author  is  evinced ;  style. 

“ Taste  is,  perhaps,  his  only  director.  Taste  in  writing 
Is  the  exhibition  of  the  greatest  quantity  of  beauty  and  of 
use  that  may  be  admitted  into  any  description  without 
counteracting  each  other.” — Goldsmith:  Polite  Learning, 
ch.  vii. 

8.  Manner  with  respect  to  what  is  becoming, 
proper,  refined,  or  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
politeness  and  good  society  ;  as,  That  remark  is  not 
in  good  taste. 

*9.  The  act  of  feeling  or  experiencing. 

“I  have  almost  forgot  the  taste  of  fears.” 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  v.  5. 

10.  Trial,  experiment,  essay,  proof,  specimen. 

“  Have  we  not  had  a  taste  of  his  obedience?” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

11.  A  small  portion  given  as  a  specimen  or  sam¬ 
ple  ;  a  little  piece  or  bit  tasted,  eaten,  or  drunk, 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Physiol. :  The  specific  organs  producing  the 
sense  of  taste  are  the  endings  of  the  glosso-pharyn- 
geal  and  lingual  nerves  in  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  tongue  and  palate,  the  tongue  and  lips  acting 
as  subsidiary  organs  by  bringing  the  sapid  sub¬ 
stances  into  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth.  It  is  not  yet  decided  whether  the  taste- 
buds  (q.  v.)  are  special  organs  of  taste.  The  tastes 
thus  cognizable  are  broadly  classified  into  acid, 
saline,  bitter,  and  sweet.  It  is  essential  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  taste  that  the  substance  brought  in 
contact  with  the  tongue  be  dissolved,  and  the  effect 


is  greatest  when  its  temperature  is  about  40°.  The 
relative  position  of  the  nostrils  and  the  mouth  in¬ 
sures  that  nothing  can  enter  the  latter  without 
sending  into  the  former  some  of  the  odoriferous 
particles  which  may  exist  in  the  substance  swal¬ 
lowed,  and  the  impressions  received  through  the 
organs  of  taste  and  smell  are  so  blended  together 
as  to  become  one.  No  special  organ  of  taste  has 
been  discovered  in  invertebrate  animals;  and  it 
seems  probable  that  among  the  vertebrates  it  rises 
with  the  advance  of  organization,  reaching  its  full 
development  in  man. 

2.  Psychol. :  Tastes  differ  so  much  among  individ¬ 
uals,  nations,  or  in  different  ages  and  conditions  of 
civilization,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  set  up 
a  standard  of  taste  applicable  to  all  men  and  to  all 
stages  in  the  evolution  of  society. 

IT  (1)  Taste,  in  a  material  sense,  is  applicable  to 
every  object  that  can  be  applied  to  the  organ  of 
taste,  and  to  every  degree  and  manner  in  which  the 
organ  can  be  affected ;  some  things  are  tasteless , 
other  things  have  a  strong  taste,  and  others  a 
mixed  taste.  Th e  flavor  is  the  predominating  taste, 
and  consequently  is  applied  to  such  objects  as  may 
have  a  different  kind  or  degree  of  taste ;  an  apple 
may  not  only  have  the  general  taste  of  apple,  but 
also  a  flavor  peculiar  to  itself ;  the  flavor  is  com¬ 
monly  said  of  that  which  is  good,  as  a  fine  flavor,  a 
delicious  flavor;  but  it  may  designate  that  which 
is  not  always  agreeable,  as  th e  flavor  of  fish,  which 
is  unpleasant  in  things  that  do  not  admit  of  such  a 
taste. 

(2)  He  who  derives  particular  pleasure  from  any 
art  may  be  said  to  have  a  taste  for  it;  he  who 
makes  very  great  proficiency  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  any  art  may  be  said  to  have  a  genius 
for  it.  One  may  have  a  fasfe  without  having  genius, 
but  it  would  not  be  possible  to  have  genius  for  a 
thing  without  having  a  taste  for  it. 
taste-bud,  s. 

Anat.  (pi.) :  Ovoidal  or  flask-shaped  bodies  dis¬ 
covered  by  Loven  and  Schwalbe  on  the  surface  of 
the  tongue.  They  are  believed  to  be  special  organs 
of  taste.  Their  lower  parts  are  in  contact  with  the 
corium,  the  upperones  appear  as  pores. 

*tast'-ed,  a.  [Eng.  tast(e) ;  -ed.]  Having  a  par¬ 
ticular  taste  or  relish. 

“  Coleworts  are  reported  .  .  .  to  be  better  tasted,  it 
they  be  sometimes  watred  with  salt-water.” — Bacon:  Nat. 
Hist.,  §  460. 

taste'-f  ul,  a.  [Eng.  taste;  ■ ful(l ).] 

1.  Having  a  high  or  strong  taste  or  relish ;  savory. 

“A  kid’s  well-fatted  entrails,  tasteful  food.” 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xviii.  51. 

2.  Endowed  with  taste  ;  capable  of  discerning  and 
appreciating  what  is  beautiful,  sublime,  noble,  or 
the  like;  possessing  good  taste. 

“His  tasteful  mind  enjoys 
Alike  the  complicated  charms,  which  glow 
Thro’  the  wide  landscape.” 

Cooper:  Power  of  Harmony,  ii. 

3.  Characterized  by  or  exhibiting  good  taste ;  pro¬ 
duced,  arranged,  constructed,  or  regulated  by  or  in 
accordance  with  good  taste  ;  as,  a  tasteful  pattern. 

taste ’-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tasteful;  - ly .]  In  a 
tasteful  manner ;  in  or  with  good  taste  ;  as,  a  garden 
tastefully  laid  out. 

taste -ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tasteful;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tasteful. 

taste'-less,  a.  [Eng.  taste ;  -less.] 

1.  Having  no  taste ;  exciting  no  sensation  in  the 
organs  of  taste. 

2.  Incapable  of  experiencing  the  sense  of  taste ; 
destitute  or  deprived  of  the  sense  of  taste. 

3.  Having  no  power  of  giving  pleasure;  stale,  flat, 
insipid. 

“A  while  on  trivial  things  we  held  discourse, 

To  me  soon  tasteless.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

*4.  Not  possessing  taste,  or  the  appreciation  and 
enjoyment  of  what  is  good,  beautiful,  excellent, 
noble,  or  the  like ;  destitute  of  taste ;  having  bad 
taste. 

5.  Not  originating  from  or  in  accordance  with 
good  taste  ;  in  bad  taste  ;  characterized  by  bad  taste. 

taste’-less-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tasteless;  -ly.]  In  a 
tasteless  manner ;  without  taste. 

taste'-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tasteless;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tasteless,  or  with¬ 
out  flavor ;  insipidity. 

2.  Want  of  taste,  or  the  appreciation  of  what  is 
good,  beautiful,  excellent,  noble,  or  the  like. 

“Venting  my  vexations  in  censures  of  the  forwardness 
and  indiscretion  of  girls,  or  the  inconstancy,  tastelessness, 
and  perfidy  of  men.” — Rambler,  No.  119. 

3.  Absence  of  good  taste. 

tast’-er,  s.  Eng.  tast(e) ,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  tastes. 

2.  Specif.,  one  whose  duty  it  is  to  ascertain  the 
quality,  &c.,  of  food  or  drink  by  tasting  it  before 


submitting  it  to  his  master.  Tasters  were  import 
tant  officials  in  the  courts  of  mediseval  princes,  their 
duty  being  to  take  care  that  no  poison  or  other 
injurious  matter  was  introduced  into  their  lord’s 
food,  for  which  purpose  they  tasted  all  the  food  or 
drink  themselves  before  giving  it  to  him. 

“The  lights  are  disposed  in  order  about  the  cups;  the 
cup-bearers,  skinkers,  and  tasters,  are  changed.” — P.  Hol¬ 
land:  Plutarch,  p.  177. 

3.  One  employed  to  taste  the  quality  of  provisions, 
&c.,  by  tasting  samples  submitted  to  him  by  the 
vendors ;  as,  a  tea-taster. 

4.  Anything  by  which  or  in  which  anything  i3 
tasted,  as  a  cheese-taster,  a  dram-cup,  or  the  like. 

tast'-I-ly,  adv.  [Eng .  tasty  ;-ly.]  In  a  tasty  or 
tasteful  manner ;  with  good  taste  ,  tastefully. 

tast  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Taste,  v.] 
tasting-hole,  s. 

Steel-manufac. :  A  small  hole  through  the  bar- 
trough  and  the  wall  of  a  cementing-furnace,  through 
which  a  bar  of  iron  may  be  withdrawn  to  examine 
the  condition  and  degree  of  progress. 

tas'-to,  adv.  [Ital.= touch.] 

Music:  A  direction  that  the  passage  to  which  it 
is  affixed  is  to  be  played  in  unison,  without  accom¬ 
panying  chords, 
tast'-^,  a.  [Eng.  tast(e) ;  - y .] 

1.  Having  a  pleasant  taste ;  palatable. 

2.  Having  a  good  taste  or  appreciation  of  what  is 
beautiful,  noble,  sublime,  or  the  like. 

3.  Being  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  good 
taste ;  tasteful. 

tat  (1) ,  s.  [Bengali,  &c.]  A  coarse  kind  of  linen 
made  in  India  from  the  fibers  of  Corchorus  capsu- 
laris. 

tat(2),s.  [See  def.]  A  colloquial  abbreviation 
of  tattoo  (3)  (q.  v.). 

ta-ta'  (1),  subst.  [Native  name.]  In  West  Africa 
the  residence  of  a  territorial  or  village  chieftain. 
Large  tatas  are  usually  surrounded  by  a  stockade. 

ta-ta'  (2),  s.  &  inter] .  [A  word  of  no  etymology.] 
A  familiar  form  of  salutation  at  parting ;  farewell, 
good-by. 

*tat-ar-wagges,  subst.  pi.  [Tatter.]  Ragged 
clothes;  rags. 

ta-tciu'-pa,  s.  [Native  name.] 

Ornith:  Crypturus  tataupa;  a  native  of  Eastern 
Brazil.  It  is  about  ten  inches  long  ;  plumage  gray 
on  head,  throat,  and  breast,  back  wings  and  tail- 
coverts  reddish-brown,  rump-feathers  deep  brown 
edged  with  white  and  yellow.  Their  flesh  is  much 
esteemed  as  an  article  of  food. 

*tatgh,  *tat9he,  *taich,  s.  [Fr.  tache= a  spot, 
stain,  or  blemish.]  (Scotch.) 

1.  A  spot,  a  stain,  a  blemish. 

“More  ouer,  to  the  nouryse  shuld  be  appoynted  an  other 
womanne,  of  approued  vertue,  dyscretion,  and  grauitie, 
who  shal  not  suffre  in  the  childes  presence  to  be  shewed 
any  acte  or  tatche  dyshoneste.” — Elyot:  Governor,  bk.  i., 
ch.  iii. 

2.  A  trick,  a  contrivance,  a  plot. 

“  Fawnus  oppon  a  dey,  when  Beryn  came  at  eve, 

Was  set  oppon  a  purpose  to  make  his  sone  leve 
All  his  shrewd  taichis  wyth  goodnes  if  he  myght.” 

Tale  of  Beryn. 

*tat’-er,  v.  i.  [Tattle,  p.]  To  tattle,  to  prate, 
tath,  taith,  s.  [Iceland  fafA=dung;  tatha=a 
manured  field.] 

1.  Dung  or  manure  left  on  lands  when  live-stock 
is  fed  on  it. 

2.  Strong  grass  growing  round  the  dung  of  cattle. 
(Also  spelled  teathe.) 

Ta'-ti-an-Ite  (ti  as  shl),  s.  [See  def.] 

Ecclesiol.  &  Church  Hist,  (pi.)  :  The  followers  of 
Tatian,  an  Assyrian,  who  flourished  about  A.  D.  170, 
He  was  a  rhetorician  and  a  disciple  of  Justin 
Martyr.  He  wrote  an  Apology  called  Oratio  contra 
Grcecos,  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  &c.,  and  founded 
the  sect  called  Encratites  (q.  v.). 
tat-oo’,  s.  &  v.  [Tatoo.] 
tat'-ou,  s.  [Native  name.] 

Zoology:  The  Giant  Armadillo,  Priodon  gig  as 
(formerly  Dasypus  gigas) ,  from  Brazil  and  Surinam. 
It  is  the  largest  of  the  living  Armadilloes,  being 
about  four  feet  long.  The  Peba  (q.  v.)  is  known  as 
the  Black  Tatou. 

tat-ou-ay,  s.  [Native  name  =  wounded  arma¬ 
dillo.  So  called  by  the  Indians,  who  say  that  the 
tail,  which  is  naked  and  looks  raw,  has  been 
deprived  of  its  scaly  covering  by  violence.  (Ripley 
&  Dana.)] 

ZoOl. :  Xenurus  unicinctus.  [Xenurtjs.] 
tat-ou-hou',  s.  [Native  name.] 

ZoOl.:  Tatusia  peba  or  septemcincta,  the  Peba 
(q.  v.). 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  welf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


tatt 
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taurine 


t&tt,  v.  i.  [Tatting.]  To  work  at  or  make  tat¬ 
ting. 

tat  -t?i,  s.  [Tattie.] 

tat'-t§r,  v.  t.  [Tatter,  s.]  To  rend  or  tear  into 
rags.  (Only  used  now  in  the  pa.  par.) 

tat’-ter,  *tOt-ter,  s.  [Icel.  tdturr.  pi.  tdtrar— 
rags;  Norw.  totra ,  pi.  totror :  Low  Ger.  taltern= 
rags,  tatters;  taltrig=tatterea.] 

1.  A  rag;  a  piece  torn  and  hanging.  (Generally 
in  the  plural.) 


repeated  notes  at  the  least  sign  of  danger,  giving 
the  alarm  to  all  the  birds  in  the  neighborhood. 
(Ripley  &  Dana.) 

♦tat'-tler-?,  s. 
tittle-tattle. 


[English  tattle ;  -ry.]  Idle  talk ; 

taf-tling,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Tattle,  v.] 

*tat'-tllng-l$r,  adv.  [Eng.  tattling ;  -ly.]  In  a 
tattling  manner ;  with  idle  talk. 


tat-too’  (l),*tap-too',  *tap  tow,  s.  [Dut.  taptoe 
=tattoo,  from  tap= a  tap,  and  #oe=put  to,  shut, 
closed  ;  hence,  the  meaning  is,  “The  tap  is  closed  ; ’’ 
the  tattoo  was  thus  the  signal  for  closing  the  taps 
of  the  public-houses  ( Skeat ) ,’  cf.  Ger.  zapfenstreich 
= tattoo,  lit ,=tapstroke ;  Low  Ger.  tappenslag, lit.  = 
a  tap-shutting.]  The  beat  of  the  drum  at  night,  to 
maillot )  =  long  clothes,  swaddling  call  soldiers  to  their  quarters  or  tents. 

“All  those  whose  hearts  are  loose  and  low. 

Start  if  they  but  hear  the  tattoo.” 

Prior:  Alma,  i.  454. 

IF  The  devil's  tattoo :  That  beating  or  drumming 
with  the  fingers  upon  a  table,  &c.,  often  practiced 
by  people  when  vacant  or  impatient. 

“Mr.  Gawtrey  remained  by  the  fire  beating  the  devil’s 
tattoo  upon  the  chimney-piece,  and  ever  and  anon  turned 
his  glance  toward  Lilburne,  who  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
his  existence.” — Lord  Lytton:  Night  and  Morning. 


*2.  A  tatterdemalion. 

tatter-wallops,  s.  pi.  Tatters,  rags.  (Scotch.) 
tat  -  ter  -  de-ma  -li-5n,  tat-ter-de-mal’-ll-6n, 
subst.  [Eng.  tatter;  Fr.  de=of,  from,  and  O.  Fr. 
maillon  (Fr.  maillot)  =  1< 
clothes.]  A  ragged  fellow. 

tat  -tered,  a.  [Eng  .tatter; -ed.] 

1,  Rent  in  tatters ;  torn,  ragged. 

“A  tatter’d  apron  hides, 

Worn  as  a  cloak,  and  hardly  hides,  a  gown 
More  tatter’d  still.”  Cotoper:  Task,  i.  549-51. 
*2.  Dressed  in  tatters  or  rags  ;  ragged. 

“Now,  the  treasure  found,  and  matron’s  store, 
Sought  other  objects  than  the  tatter’d  poor.” 

Harte.  (Todd.) 

3.  Dilapidated;  showing  gaps,  breaks,  or  rents. 

“  X  do  not  like  ruined,  tattered  cottages.” — Miss  Austen: 
Sense  and  Sensibility,  ch.  xviii. 

♦tat'-ter-ihg,  a.  [Eng.  tatter;  -ing.]  Tattered; 
hanging  in  rags. 

“Wound  our  tattering  colors  clearly  up.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  V.  5. 

Tat'-ter-S{J,ll’s,  s.  A  place  of  equestrian  enter¬ 
tainment,  named  from  Richard  Tattersall,  who  con¬ 
ducted  a  large  establishment  of  the  kind  at  London, 
England,  in  1766. 

tat’-tie,  s.  [Hind,  tatti;  Mahratta  tali— a  mat. 
See  def.l  A  screen  made  of  split  bamboo  placed 
vertically  in  doors  and  windows  in  India  (the  win¬ 
dow  frames  being  temporarily  taken  out)  while  the 
dry  hot  wind  is  blowing  during  April,  May,  and 
June.  A  native  with  a  pail  of  water  stands  outside 
drenching  the  mat,  so  that  every  interstice  has  a 
drop  of  water.  As  the  dry  wind  blows  into  the 
house  through  these  drops,  evaporation  takes  place 
with  such  speed  as  to  cool  the  wind,  which  enters 
the  house  at  a  temperature  quite  refreshing.  A 
single  pane  of  glass  is  sometimes  placed  in  the  win¬ 
dow  tattie  to  afford  the  inmates  of  theroomasmall 
amount  of  light.  When  the  hotseason  is  succeeded 
by  the  rainy  season,  the  tatties  are  removed,  as  the 
wind  is  already  saturated  with  moisture,  and  the 
temperature  does  not  require  to  be  artificially 
reduced.  (Anglo-Indian.) 

tatt’-ing,  s.  [Etymology  doubtful ;  perhaps  con¬ 
nected  with  tatter.'] 

1.  A  kind  of  lace  edging,  consisting  of  a  set  of 
loops  strung  upon  a  thread,  on  which  they  are  after¬ 
ward  pulled  up  to  form  a  loop-edging. 

2.  The  act  or  operation  of  making  such  lace. 

IF  Used  also  adjectively ;  as,  tatting  cotton. 

tat’-tle,  v.i.  [A  frequentative  from  a  base  tat-, 
expressive  of  the  sound  of  talking  or  repeating  the 
syllable  ta,  ta,  ta  (  Wedgwood) ,"  cf.  Dut.  tateren  = 
to  stammer ;  Low  Ger.  tateln= to  tattle  ,  titetateln= 
to  tittle-tattle ;  tdteler=a  tattler.]  [Tatee, Tittle, 
Titteb.] 

1.  To  prate,  to  chatter,  to  talk  idly ;  to  use  many 
Words  with  little  or  no  meaning. 

“How  these  young  things  tattle,  when  they  get  a  toy 
by  the  end.” — Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Island  Princess ,  iii. 

2.  To  tell  tales ;  to  communicate  secrets ;  to  blab. 
“She’s  a  very  tattling  woman.” — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives 

of  Windsor,  iii.  3. 

tat’-tle,  s.  [Tattle,  v.]  Prate,  idle  talk,  tittle- 
tattle. 

“Persons  well  skilled  in  those  different  subjects  hear 
the  impertinent  tattle  with  a  just  contempt.” — Watts:  On 
the  Mind. 

*tat’-tle-ment,  s.  [Eng.  tattle ;  -ment.]  Tattle, 
idle  talk,  chattering. 

“Herfoolish,  glad  tattlement.” — Carlyle:  Miscell.,  iv.  239. 
tat’-tler,  *tat'-ler,  s.  [Eng.  tattl(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  tattles ;  an  idle  talker ; 
One  who  tells'tales. 

‘‘Tattlers  will  be  sure  to  hear 
The  trumpet  of  contention.” 

Cowper:  Friendship. 

2.  Ornith.  ’  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of  the 
modern  Totaninse  (q.  v.).  Totanus  macularius  is 
known  as  the  Spotted  Tattler,  and  T.  davipes,  the 
Yellow-shanked  Sandpiper,  as  the  Tell-tale  Tattler. 
The  popular  name  is  derived  from  their  habit  of 
uttering  a  shrill  whistle  of  four  loud  and  rapidly 


tat-too',  *tat-tow,  v.  t.  [Tahitian  tatau=  tattoo- 
marks,  from  ta=a  mark,  a  design.]  To  prick  the 
skin  and  stain  the  punctured  spots  with  some  color¬ 
ing  substance,  forming  lines  or  designs  on  the  body. 
[Tattooing.] 

“Perhaps,  however,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  was  that 
of  the  New  Zealanders,  who  were  generally  tattooed  in 
curved  or  spiral  lines.” — Lubbock:  Origin  of  Civilization 
(ed.  1882),  p.  86. 

tat-too’ (2),  s.  [Tattoo,  u.]  That  which  is  tat¬ 
tooed. 

“There  was  a  variety  of  tattoos  and  ornamentation, 
rendering  them  a  serious  difficulty  to  strangers.” — Bur¬ 
ton:  Abeokuta,  i.  104. 

tat'-too  (3),  tat’-to,  tut-t6o,  s.  [Hind.  tattu=a 
pony.] 

Zodl.:  The  East  Indian  pony  of  Hamilton  Smith, 
the  Mahratta  pony  of  Sykes,  the  Hack  pony  of  Cal¬ 
cutta  (Hardwick) .  It  is  extensively  bred  in  the 
Deccan,  where  it  is  much  used  to  transport  luggage. 
It  is  considered  very  vicious. 

*tat-too’-age  (age  as  lg),  s.  [Eng.  tattoo,  v.; 
-age.]  A  design  produced  by  tattooing. 

“Above  his  tattooage  of  the  five  crosses,  the  fellow  had 
a  picture  of  two  hearts  united.” — Thackeray :  From  Corn- 
hill  to  Cairo,  ch.  xiii. 

tat-too-ee',  s.  [Eng.  tattoo ;  -ee.]  One  who  is 
tattooed. 

“A  couple  of  initials  or  an  anchor  are  about  the  extent 
to  which  the  ambition  of  the  tattooee  runs.” — London 
Standard. 

tat-tod'-er,  subst.  [Eng.  tattoo ;  -er.]  One  who 
tattoos. 

“  The  victims  of  this  strange  form  of  human  vanity  had 
to  submit  to  the  puncture  of  the  tattooer’s  sharp  instru¬ 
ments.” — London  Standard. 

tat-toS’-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Tattoo,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  one  who  tattoos;  the 
design  produced  by  a  tattooer.  The  practice  of 
marking  the  skin  with  punctures  or  incisions,  and 
introducing  into  the  wounds  thus  made  colored 
liquids,  gunpowder,  or  the  like,  so  as  to  produce 
figures  or  designs  on  the  body.  The  practice  is 
common  among  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  New  Zeal¬ 
anders,  &c.  Mr.  Darwin  (Descent  of  Man ,  ed.  2d, 
p.574)  says:  “Notone  great  country  can  be  named 
from  the  Polar  regions  in  the  North  to  New  Zealand 
in  the  South,  in  which  the  aborigines  do  not  tattoo 
themselves.”  Tattooing  existed  among  the  ancient 
Britons.  It  was  forbidden  to  the  Jews  in  Lev.  xix. 
28,  and  probably  would  not  have  been  so,  had  the 
practice  not  tended  to  arise  among  them. 

tat’-ty,  a.  [Tait.]  Matted ;  rough  and  shaggy. 
(Scotch.) 

“Wha  wad  hae  thought  there  had  been  as  muckle  sense 
in  his  tatty  pow?  ” — Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxxiv. 

tat’-tf,  s.  [Tattie.] 
tat’-ff,  s.  [Tatou.] 
tat-ti-a,  s.  [Native  name  (?).] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Yespidse.  Tatua  morio,  a 
social  wasp,  a  native  of  Cayenne,  suspends  its  nest 
from  the  twig  of  a  tree,  and  makes  an  aperture  in 
the  side  of  the  wall. 

ta-tu’-§i-a>  subst.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  the  native 
name  of  some  of  the  species.] 

Zodl.:  The  sole  genus  of  Tatusiinse,  with  five 
species,  from  the  lower  Rio  Grande  of  Texas  to 
Patagonia.  This  genus  differs  from  all  other 


Armadilloes  in  having  a  diphyodont  dentition,  and 
two  pectoral  mammae,  in  addition  to  the  pectoral 
pair,  and  in  producing  from  four  to  ten  at  a  birth. 

ta-tu-gi-I’-nae,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  tatusi(a) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff,  -ince.] 

Zodl. :  A  sub-family  of  Dasypodidae,  with  a  single 
genus,  Tatusia  (q.  v.). 
tau,  s.  [The  Greek  name  of  the  letter  f.] 

1.  Entom.:  Bombyxtau  of  Fabricius  transferred 
by  Latreille  to  the  genus  Attacus. 

2.  Her. :  The  Cross  of  St.  Anthony,  called  also  the 
Cross  Tau.  It  derives  its  name  from  its  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  Greek  letter  tau,  and  is  somewhat 
like  the  cross  potent. 

3 .  Ichthy.:  Batrachus  tau  ( Gadus  tau,  Linn.)> 
the  Toad-fish  of  Carolina.  [Toad-fish.] 

tau-staff,  s. 

Archceol. :  A  staff  with  a  cross-head,  or  head  in 
the  shape  of  the  letter  T. 
taught  (gh  silent),  a.  [Taut.] 

Naut. :  Taut,  tight. 

t&ught  (gh  silent) ,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  [Teach.] 
tauld,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  [Tell.] 
taunt,  a.  [0.  Fr.  tant ;  Lat.  tantus=  so  great.] 
Naut.:  High  or  tall.  Applied  to  masts  when  they 
are  of  an  unusual  height. 

“Her  enormously  taunt  spars  are  made  very  apparent, 
but  of  course  the  fore-shortening  takes  off  the  length  of 
hull.” — Field,  June  4,  1887. 

taunt,  *tawnte,  v.  t.  [A  variant  of  Mid.  Eng. 
tent,  tenten=to  try;  O.  Fr.  tanter= to  tempt,  to 
prove,  to  try ;  Lat.  tento.] 

*1.  To  tease. 

“Sometime  taunting  withoute  displesure  and  not  with¬ 
out  disport.” — More:  Works,  p.  57. 

2.  To  reproach  with  severe  and  insulting  words ; 
to  twit  scornfully ;  to  upbraid  with  sarcasm. 

“Being  taunted  by  the  way  that  he  was  a  papist.”— 
Wood:  Athence  Oxon.,  vol.  i.  ( John  Davies.) 

*3.  To  censure,  blame,  or  condemn  in  a  reproach¬ 
ful,  scornful,  and  insulting  manner. 

“  Rail  thou  in  Fulvia’s  phrase,  and  taunt  my  faults 
With  such  full  license.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  2. 

taunt,  *taunte,  s.  [Taunt,  v.] 

*1.  A  teasing  joke. 

“Which  liberall  taunte  that  most  gentyl  emperour  toke 
in  so  good  part.” — Elyot:  Governor,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Upbraiding  words;  bitter  or  sarcastic  re¬ 
proach  ;  insulting  invective. 

“  He  heard  their  defiance,  the  boast,  the  taunt,  and  the 
insult.”  Longfellow:  Miles  Standish,  vii. 

t&unt'-er,  s.  [Eng.  taunt,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
taunts. 

taunt  ’-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Taunt,  u.] 
taunt  -Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  taunting;  -ly.)  In  a 
taunting  manner;  with  taunts;  with  bitter  or  sar¬ 
castic  reproaches. 

“The  merest  schoolboy  at  home  knew  that  a  long  while 
ago,  you  may  tauntingly  tell  me.” — London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph. 

Taun’-ton,  s.  [See  def.] 

Fabric:  A  kind  of  broad-cloth  made  at  Taunton, 
in  Somerset,  England. 

*taunt’-ress,  *taunt-resse,  subst.  [Eng.  taunt; 
-ress.]  A  woman  who  taunts. 

“O  temerous  tauntresse  that  delights  in  toyes.” 

Vncertaine  Authors:  To  an  Unstedfast  Woman. 
tau'-ple,  tffw'-pie,  s.  [Icel.  tdpi=  a  fool;  Dan. 
taabe—a  fool;  Sw.  tapig— simple,  foolish.]  A  fool¬ 
ish,  thoughtless  young  woman. 

*taure,  s.  [Taurus.]  The  constellation  Taurus. 
*tau’-rI-COr-nous,  a.  [Lat.  taurus= a  bull,  and 
Cornu=  a  horn.]  Having  horns  like  a  bull. 

“  Their  descriptions  must  be  relative,  or  the  taurioor- 
nous  picture  of  the  one  the  same  as  the  other.” — Browne : 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  v.,  ch  ix. 

tau’-rl-de§,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  taur(us) ;  masc.  or  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ides.] 

Astron.:  Meteors  having  their  radiant  point  in 
the  constellation  Taurus. 

*t2,U’-ri-dor,  8.  [Sp.  toreador.]  A  bull-fighter, 
tau’-rl-form,  adj.  [Latin  taurus  —  a  bull,  and 
forma=lorm.]  Having  the  form  or  shape  of  a  buff. 

“As  a  malignant  deity  the  sun-god  is  tauriform 
Donaldson:  Theater  of  the  Creeks,  p.  15. 
tau’-rlne,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  taurus— a  bull.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  bull. 

2.  Belonging  to  or  resembling  the  genus  Taurus ; 
especially  Taurus  urus.  [Ueus.] 

“The  existence  in  this  country  originally  of  a  very 
large  race  of  taurine  oxen.” — Wilson:  Prehistoric  Annals 
of  Scotland,  ch.  i. 


bdll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion, 


gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-sion  =  shun;  tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon, 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die. 


e$ist.  ph  =  f. 
&c.  =bgl,  del. 


tawdered 


taurinichthys 
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B.  As  substantive : 

Chem.:  C2H7NSO3.  A  neutral  crystalline  sub¬ 
stance,  obtained  by  boiling  purified  bile  with  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  filtering,  evaporating  the  acid  fil¬ 
trate,  and  treating  the  residue  with  five,  or  six 
times  its  bulk  of  boiling  alcohol.  On  cooling,  the 
taurine  separates  in  large,  hard,  colorless  prisms, 
without  taste  or  odor.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  very  soluble  in  hot  water,  insoluble  in  alco¬ 
hol  and  ether. 

tau-rln-Ich'-thjfs.  s.  [Lat.  taurin(us)- taurine, 
and  Gr.  ichthy  s— a  fish.] 

Paloeont. :  A  genus  of  Labridee,  akin  to  Odax 
(q.  v.),  from  the  Miocene  of  France. 

t&U'-rIs-$Ite,  s.  [After  Pagus  tauriecorum,  the 
Roman  name  for  the  Canton  Uri,  Switzerland, 
where  it  occurs ;  suff.  -ite.  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  acicular  crystals  of 
the  orthorhombic  system,  and  stated  to  have  the 

Shysical  characters  and  chemical  composition  of 
[elanterite  (q.  v.),  which  crystallizes  in  the  mono- 
j  clinic  system. 

tau-ro-,  pref.  [Taurus.]  Of  or  belonging  to  a 
'bull. 

tau-r6-Che-n6-chol  -Ic,  adj.  [Pref.  tauro- ;  Gr. 
chen  (genit.  chenos)  — a  goose,  and  English  cholic 
(q.  v.) .]  (See  def .  of  compound.) 

taurochenocholic-acid,  s. 

Chemistry:  C29H49NSO3  (?).  A  sulphuretted  acid 
found  in  goose-bile.  It  has  not  yet  been  obtained 
pure. 

tau-rfe-chol'-Ic,  adj.  [Pref.  tauro-,  and  Eng. 
cholic  (q.  v.).]  Derived  from  or  containing  taurine 
and  bile. 

taurocholic-acid,  s.  The  same  as  Bilin  (q.  v.). 
The  name  taurocholic-acid  is  now  more  generally 
used. 

tau’-r6-COll,  tau-r6-COl'-lg,,  s.  [Gr.  tauros=a 
bull,  and  kolla=g lue.]  A  gluey  substance  made 
from  a  bull’s  hide. 

*tau-r6-ma-chl-g,,  *tau-rom-g,-chf ,  s.  [Gr. 
tauros=a  bull,  and  mache=&  battle,  a  fight.]  A 
public  bull-fight. 

“Doing  as  much  mischief  as  the  most  exigeant  votary 
of  tauromachy  could  desire.” — St.  James’s  Gazette,  May  17, 
1887. 

tau-r6-ma-chl-g,n,  a.  &  s.  [Tauromachia.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  bull-fights  or  bull¬ 
fighting. 

“In  tauromachian  technology  the  Wairoan  ‘haka’ 
might  be  accounted  as  a  fight  of  the  first-class.” — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

B.  As  subst.:  One  who  engages  in  bull -fights;  a 
bull-fighter,  a  tauridor. 

*tau-r6-mach  -Ic,  a.  [Tauromachia.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  bull-fights  ;  tauromachian. 

“The  matador  is  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  tauromachia 
etiquette  to  attack  the  bull.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 
tau'-rus,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  tauros .] 

1.  Astronomy: 

(1)  The  Bull.  The  second  of  the  zodiacal  constel¬ 
lations.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Gemini,  on 
the  west  by  Aries,  on  the  north  by  Perseus  and 
Auriga,  and  on  the  south  by  Orion  and  Eridanus. 
It  is  composed  of  many  small  stars,  but  has  a  large 
one  (Aldebaran)  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  group 
called  the  Hyades.  They  constitute  the  Bull’s  fore¬ 
head  and  eye.  Another  group  falling  within  the 
limits  of  Taurus  is  that  of  the  Pleiades  (q.  v.).  It 
is  situated  on  the  shoulder  of  the  Bull.  Taurus  con¬ 
tains  also  the  Crab  cluster. 

2.  The  second  sign  of  the  zodiac  (s).  The  sun 
enters  it  about  the  twenty-second  of  April. 

*2.  ZoOl. :  A  lapsed  genus  of  Bovidee. 
tTaurus-Poniatowski,  s. 

Astron.:  A  constellation  proposed  by  the  Abb6 
Poczobut.  It  is  between  Aquila  and  Ophiuchus, 
but  not  generally  adopted. 

tau-r^l’-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  taur(ine),  s. ;  -yl,  -ic.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  containing  taurine, 
taurylic  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C7H8O7.  A  colorless  oil,  obtained,  to¬ 
gether  with  phenol,  from  human  urine  and  from 
that  of  cows  and  horses.  It  smells  like  castoreum, 
makes  a  white  spot  upon  the  skin,  and  remains 
liquid  at  18°. 

taut,  a.  [A  variant  of  tight  (q.  v.) .] 

1.  Tight,  stretched  tight,  not  slack.  (Applied  to  a 
rope  or  sail.) 

“Nelson’s  health  had  suffered  greatly  while  he  was  in 
the  Agamemnon.  ‘My  complaint,’  he  said,  ‘is  as  if  a 
girth  were  buckled  taut  over  my  breast;  and  my  endeavor 
in  the  night  is  to  get  loose.’  ” — Southey:  Life  of  Nelson, 

ch.  vi. 

2.  Properly  ordered ;  prepared  against  emergency, 
tau'-taug,  s.  [Tautog.] 


t&u’-ted,  taw  -ted,  tau  -tie,  a.  [Tait.]  Matted 
together.  (Spoken  of  hair  or  wool.) 

*tau-te-gor'-IC-g.l,  a.  [Gr.  tauton,  for  to  auton 
=tho  same,  and  agoreuo— to  speak.]  Expressing 
the  same  thing  in  different  words. 

tau’-to-chrone,  s.  [Gr.  tauto,  for  to  auto= the 
same,  and  chronos= time.] 

Math.:  A  curve  such,  that  a  heavy  body  rolling 
down  it,  under  the  influence  of  gravity,  will  always 
reach  the  same  point  at  the  same  time,  from  what¬ 
ever  point  it  may  start.  The  inverted  cycloid,  in  a 
vertical  plane,  having  its  base  horizontal,  is  a  tau- 
tochronous  curve.  Also,  when  any  number  of 
curves  are  drawn  from  a  given  point,  and  another 
curve  is  so  drawn  as  to  cut  off  from  every  one  of 
them  an  arc,  which  is  described  by  a  falling  par¬ 
ticle  in  one  given  time,  that  arc  is  called  a  tauto- 
chrone. 

tau-toch'-ro-nous,  adj.  [English  tautochron(e) ; 
-ous.]  Pertaining  to  a  tautochrone ;  isochronous. 

tau-t6-clln,  s.  [Gr.  tauto— the  same,  and  klino 
=to  incline  ;  Ger.  tautoklin. ] 

Min.:  A  grayish-white  ankerite  (q.  v.),  contain¬ 
ing  about  15  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  iron,  from 
near  Freiberg,  Saxony, 
tau-tog,  s.  [North  Amer.  Indian  name.] 

Ichthy. :  Tautoga  nigra,  common  on  the  Atlantic 
coasts  of  temperate  North  America.  It  attains  a 
size  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen  pounds,  and  fetches 
a  high  price  for  the  table.  Called  also  the  Black- 
fish.  It  is,  however,  quite  distinct  from  the 
European  fish  of  that  name.  [Black-fish.] 

tau-to  -gg,,  s.  [Latinized  from  tautog  (q.  v.).] 
Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Labridee,  from  the  Atlantic. 
Body  compressed,  oblong,  covered  with  small 
scales;  double  series  of  conical  teeth  in  jaws: 
dorsal  spines,  seventeen ;  anal  spines,  three  ;  lateral 
line  not  interrupted. 

tau  -t6-llte,  s.  [Gr.  tauto= the  same,  and  lithos 
=  a  stone  ;  Ger.  tautolith .] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Allanite  (q.  v.).,  found  in 
crystals  in  the  trachyte  of  Lake  Laach,  Rhine. 

tau-to-log’-ic,  tau-to-log  -Ic-g,l,  a.  [English 
tautolog(y) ;  -ic,  - ical .]  Involving  tautology;  re¬ 
peating  the  same  thing;  having  the  same  significa¬ 
tion. 

“Unless  we  will  grant,  either  two  several  raptures  of 
the  apostle,  or  an  unnecessary  and  tautological  repetition 
of  one.” — Bp.  Hall:  Revelation  Unrevealed,  §  22. 

ta.u-t6-l6g  -Ic-g.l-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  tautological ; 
- ly .]  In  a  tautological  manner. 

tau-tol-o-glst,  subst.  [Eng.  t autolog (y) ;  -ist.] 
One  who  uses  or  is  given  to  tautology. 

tau-tol-o-glze,  v.  i.  [Eng.  tautoloq(y) ;  - ize .] 
To  use  tautology ;  to  repeat  the  same  thing  in  dif¬ 
ferent  words. 

“That  in  this  brief  description  the  wise  man  should 
tautologize,  is  not  to  be  supposed.” — Smith:  On  Old  Age, 
p.  25. 

*tau-t6l'-6-gOus,  adj.  [Eng.  t autolog (y) ;  -ous.] 
Tautological. 

“I  have  been  purposely  tautologous,  that  by  my  indif¬ 
ferent  a  pplication  of  the  two  words  of  and  for — both  to 
her  disgust  and  to  her  love,  the  smallest  opposition 
between  these  prepositions  might  be  done  away.” — Tooke; 
Diversions  of  Burley,  pt.  i.,  ch.  xi. 

tau-tol'-o-gy,  s.  [Latin  tautologia,  from  Greek 
tautologiazza.  saying  the  same  thing  over  again: 
tauto,  for  to  auto— the  same,  and  loqos= speaking; 
Fr.  tautologie.  ]  A  useless  repetition  of  the  same 
idea  or  meaning  in  different  words  ;  needless  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  same  thing  in  different  words  or 
phrases. 

“A  repetition  of  this  kind,  made  in  different  words,  is 
called  a  plenoasme,  but  when  in  the  same  words  (as  it  is 
in  the  text  in  question,  if  there  be  any  repetition  at  all) 
it  is  then  a  tautology.’’—  Warburton:  On  Occasional  Reflec¬ 
tions,  rem.  9. 

tau-to  ou'-si-an,  a.  [Tautousian.] 
tau-to-phon'-lc-al,  a.  [English  tautophon(y ) ; 
-ical.]  Repeating  the  same  sound. 

tau-toph'-o-nf ,  subst.  [Gr.  tautophonia,  from 
tauto— the  same,  and  phone— voice.]  Repetition  of 
the  same  sound. 

nau-t6u  -sl-g.il,  *tau-tou'-si-ous,  a.  [Greek 
tauto=  the  same,  and  ousia= essence.  ]  Having  the 
same  essence  ;  of  identically  the  same  nature.  (Cud- 
worth.) 

tav-ern,  *tav-erne,  s.  [Fr.  taverne,  from  Lat. 
taberna—  a  hut,  a  booth,  a  tavern.  From  the  same 
root  as  table  (q.  v.).]  A  house  where  wines  and 
other  exciseable  liquors  are  sold,  and  where  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  travelers  or  parties;  a  public- 
house,  an  inn. 

“  Inquire  at  London,  ’mong  the  taverns  there: 

For  there  they  say  he  daily  doth  frequent.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iii.  5. 


1[  Taverns  existed  in  England  at  least  as  early  as 
the  thirteenth  century.  By  13  Edward  I.,  c.  5,  passed 
in  1284,  they  were  ordered  to  be  shut  at  curfew.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  (1326-1377),  only  three  were 
allowed  in  London ;  one  in  “  Chepe,”  one  in  “  Wal. 
brok,”  and  one  in  Lombard  Street.  By  7  Edward 
VI.  (1552-3),  forty  were  allowed  in  London,  eight  in 
York,  six  in  Bristol,  four  each  in  Norwich,  Hull, 
Exeter,  Gloucester,  Chester,  Canterbury,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  and  three  each 
in  Westminster,  Lincoln,  Shrewsbury,  Salisbury, 
Hereford,  Worcester,  Southampton,  Ipswich,  Win¬ 
chester,  Oxford,  and  Colchester.  Taverns  were 
first  licensed  in  1752.  In  the  early  days  of  this 
country  roadside  taverns  were  frequent,,  but  since 
the  development  of  railroads  they  have  given  place 
to  the  hotel. 

*tavern-bush,  s.  The  bush  formerly  hung  out 
as  a  sign  for  inns.  ( Longfellow :  Catawba  Wine.) 

*tavern-liaunter,  s.  One  who  frequents  taverns, 
♦tavern-man,  s. 

1.  The  keeper  of  a  tavern;  an  innkeeper. 

2.  A  tippler. 

♦tavern-token,  s.  A  token  issued  of  old  by  a 
tavern-keeper,  and  current  only  at  his  house.  Gif¬ 
ford,  however,  sug¬ 
gests  (BenJonson: 

Every  Man  in  his 
Humor,  i.  3.  Note.) 
that  a  tavern- 
token  was  simply 
an  ordinary  token, 
so  called  because 
“most  of  them 
would  travel  to  the 
tavern.”  The  first 
illustration  repre¬ 
sents  a  copper 
token  of  the  Ship 
tavern  at  Green¬ 
wich,  England  ; 
the  second  is  a 
brass  token  of  the 
old  Cock  (now  de¬ 
molished)  in  Fleet 
Street,  London.  Tavern-tokens. 

Both  were  of  the 
value  of  one  farthing. 

*1]  1.  To  swalloio  a  tavern-token:  A  euphemism  = 
To  be  drunk.  (Used  only  in  the  past  tenses.) 

“Drunk,  sir!  you  hear  not  me  say  so;  perhaps  he  swal¬ 
lowed  a  tavern-token  or  some  such  device.” — Ben  Jonson: 
Every  Man  in  his  Humor,  i.  3. 

*2.  To  hunt  a  tavern  fox:  To  be  drunk.  [Foxed, 1.] 
“Nor  did  he  ever  hunt  a  tavern  fox.” 

J.  Taylor :  Life  of  Old  Parr.  (1635.) 

tav-ern-er,  *tav  -ern-or,  s.  [English  tavern ; 
-er;  Fr.  tavernier,  from  Lat.  tabernarius.]  One 
who  keeps  a  tavern. 

“But  this  and  such  casts  were  derived  by  hucksters, 
vinteners,  and  taverners,  after  the  wines  were  laid  up  in 
their  cellers.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxiii.,  ch.  i. 

♦tav-ern-ing,  s.  [Eng.  tavern;  -ing.]  A  feast¬ 
ing  or  drinking  at  taverns. 

“To  grace  the  mis-rule  of  our  tavernings.” 

Bp.  Hall:  Satires,  ii.  1. 

ta'-ver§,  tai'-verg,  s.  pi.  [See  def.]  Tatters. 
(Scotch.) 

ta'-vert,  tai'-vert,  s.  [For  davert,  daivert= 
stupefied,  senseless.]  (Scotch.) 

1.  Stupid,  senseless,  bewildered. 

2.  Intoxicated. 

tav'-I§-tOck-Ite,  s.  [After  Tavistock,  England, 
where  it  was  first  found ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.) .] 

Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  as  small  acicular 
crystals,  sometimes  in  stellar  groups,  and  some¬ 
times  closely  aggregated  as  a  minutely  mammillary 
crust.  Luster,  pearly ;  color,  white ;  fragile.  Phos¬ 
phoric-acid,  30‘36 ;  alumina,  22‘40 ;  lime,  36‘27  ;  water, 
12‘00=101‘03.  Since  found  at  Stenna  Gwyn,  near  St. 
Austell,  Cornwall. 

taw,  *tawe,  tew,  *tewe,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  tawian= 
to  prepare,  to  dress,  to  get  ready,  to  scourge ;  Dut. 
touwen=to  curry  leather.] 

1.  To  dress,  as  skins,  with  mineral  agents,  as  alum, 
instead  of  vegetable  extracts.  The  leather  pro¬ 
duced  is  known  as  Hungarian,  white,  or  alum 
leather,  the  latter  from  the  use  of  alum  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  agent. 

♦2.  To  beat,  to  scourge. 

“  He’s  to  be  made  more  tractable,  I  doubt  not. — 

Yes,  if  they  taw  him  as  they  do  whit-leather.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Captain. 

*3.  To  torture,  to  torment. 

taw,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  marble  to  play  with ; 
a  game  at  marbles. 

“  To  whip  a  top,  to  knuckle  down  at  taw.” 

Churchill:  The  Candidate. 

♦taW’-dered,  a.  [Tawdry.]  Dressed  in  a  taw¬ 
dry  fashion. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  gmidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  w6rk,  wh6,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  \inite,  cQr,  rfile,  full;  tr?,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


tawdrily 
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taw'-dri-l  f,adv.  [Eng.  tawdry;  -ly.]  In  a  taw¬ 
dry  manner. 

“A  rabble  of  people,  seeing  her  very  oddly  and  tawdrily 
dressed,  took  her  for  a  foreigner.”—  Pul teney:  To  Swift. 
Dec.  21,  1736. 

taw  -drl-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tawdry ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tawdry. 

“There  was  a  kind  of  tawdriness  in  their  habits.” — 
Horal  State  of  England  (1670),  p.  161. 

taw -drf ,  *taw  -drie,  a.  &  s.  [A.  corrupt,  of  St. 
Audry, .that  is,  St.  Etheldrida  (A.  S.  JEtheldrydh), 
and  originally  applied  to  a  rustic  necklace  bought 
at  St.  Audry’s  Fair,  heldin  the  Isle  of  Ely  and  else¬ 
where  on  St.  Audry’s  Day,  Oct.  17.  Another  account 
is  that  St.  Audry  died  of  a  swelling  in  the  throat, 
which  she  considered  as  a  particular  judgment  for 
having  been  in  her  youth  much  addicted  to  wearing 
this  necklace.  It  did  not  at  first  imply  mean  or 
shabby  splendor.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Fine,  showy,  elegant. 

2.  Showy  without  taste  or  elegance;  having  an 
excess  of  showy  ornaments  without  grace  ;  gaudy. 

“All  that  artificial  tawdry  glare, 

Which  Virtue  scorns,  and  none  but  strumpets  wear.” 

Churchill:  Prophecy  of  Famine. 
*B.  Assubst.:  Tawdry-lace  (q.v.). 

“  Not  the  smallest  beck, 

But  with  white  pebbles  makes  her  tawdries  for  her  neck.” 

Drayton. 

*tawdry-lace,  s.  A  rustic  necklace. 

“Come,  you  promised  me  a  tawdry-lace,  and.  a  pair  of 
sweet  gloves.” — Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  3. 

taw  -er,  s.  [Eng.  taw,\.\  -er.]  One  who  taws; 
a  dresser  of  white  leather. 

taw'-er-jf,  subst.  [Eng.  taw,  v. ;  -ery.]  A  place 
where  skins  are  tawed. 

taw’-ie,a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Tame,  tractable; 
spoken  of  a  horse,  cow,  &c.  (Scotch.) 

“Ye  ne’er  was  donsie, 

But  hamely,  tawie,  quiet,  an’  cannie.” 

Burns:  Auld  Farmer  to  his  Auld  Mare. 
taw  -kie,  subst.  [Native  North  American  Indian 
name.] 

Bot. :  Orontium  aquaticum 

taw  -ney,  s.  [Tenne.] 

taw'-nl-ness,  subst  [Eng.  tawney ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  beio^  tawny. 

taw'-njr,  a.  [Fr.  fawn5— tanned,  tawny;  prop, 
pa.  par.  of  tanner—  to  tan  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Of  a  yellowish  dark  color,  like 
things  tanned,  or  persons  who  are  sunburnt. 

“Like  a  leopard’s  tawny  and  spotted  hide.” 

Longfellow:  Bain  in  Summer. 

2.  Bot. :  Fulvous,  dull  yellow,  with  a  mixture  of 
gray  and  brown. 

tawny-barred  angle,  s. 

Entom. :  A  European  geometer  moth,  Macaria 
liturata.  The  fore  wings  are  purplish  gray,  with 
three  darker  transverse  lines.  The  larva  feeds  on 
fir  in  September. 

*tawny-coat,  subst.  An  ecclesiastical  apparitor, 
from  the  color  of  the  livery  worn  by  them.  ( Shakesp . : 
Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  1.) 

*tawny-moor,  s.  A  mulatto. 

“A  black,  a  tawny-moor,  and  a  Frenchman.” — Centlivre: 
Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife,  i.  1. 

tawny-owl,  s. 

Ornithology :  Syrnium  stridula  (Aluco flammea). 
[Strix,  2.] 

tawny-pinion,  s. 

Entomol.:  A  European  night-moth,  Xylina  semi- 
brunnea. 

tawny-sheers,  s. 

Entomol. :  A  European  night-moth,  Dianthcecia 
carpophaga.  The  larva  feeds  on  the  bladder  cam¬ 
pion  (Silene  inflata). 

tawny-wave,  s. 

Entomol.:  A  European  geometer  moth,  Acidalia 
Xubricata. 

*taw'-njf,  v.  t.  [Tawny,  a.]  To  tan. 

“The  sunne  so  soone  the  painted  face  will  tawny." 

Breton:  Mother’s  Blessing,  p.  9. 

taw'-ple,  s.  [Taupie.] 

taw§,  taw§e,  subst.  [A.  S.  tawian— to  beat,  to 
scourge.]  A  leather  strap,  usually  with  a  slit  or 
fringe-like  end,  used  as  an  instrument  of  punish¬ 
ment  by  schoolmasters  and  others.  (Scotch.) 

tax,  taxe,  s.  [Fr.  taxe— a  taxation,  from  taxer= 
to  tax,  to  rate,  to  assess,  from  Lat.  taxo—  to  handle 
...  to  rate,  to  value  ;  Low  Lat.  taxa— a  rating, 
a  taxation.  Taxo  is  for  facto,  from  tactus,  pa.  par. 
of  tango=  to  touch.  Tax  and  task  are  doublets ;  Sp. 
tasa ;  Port,  taxa ;  Ital.  fossa.] 


1.  A  contribution  imposed  by  authority  upon 
people  to  meet  the  expenses  of  government  or  other 
public  services. 

(1)  A  government  imposition,  or  charge  made  by 
the  state  on  the  income  or  property  of  individuals, 
or  on  products  consumed  by  them.  A  tax  is  said  to 
be  direct  when  it  is  demanded  from  the  very  per¬ 
sons  who  it  is  intended  or  desired  should  pay  it,  as 
a  poll-tax,  income-tax,  property-tax,  taxes  for  keep¬ 
ing  dogs,  &c.  An  indirect  tax  is  one  demanded 
from  one  person,  who  is  expected  and  intended  to 
recoup  or  indemnify  himself  at  the  expense  of 
another,  as  customs  and  excise  duties. 

“Poets,  of  all  men,  ever  least  regret 
Increasing  taxes  and  the  nation’s  debt.” 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  177. 

(2)  Any  rate  or  sum  imposed  upon  individuals  for 
municipal,  county,  orother  local  purposes,  as  police 
taxes,  taxes  for  the  repairs  of  roads,  bridges,  Ac., 
poor-tax,  drainage-tax,  &c. 

2.  A  disagreeable  or  burdensome  duty  or  charge ; 
an  oppressive  demand  or  exaction;  a  requisition; 
as,  This  is  a  heavy  tax  on  his  time  and  strength. 

*3.  A  task  ;  a  lesson  to  be  learned. 

*4.  Charge,  censure. 

“He  could  not  without  grief  of  heart,  and  without 
some  tax  upon  himself  and  his  ministers  for  the  not  exe¬ 
cuting  the  laws,  look  upon  the  bold  license  of  some 
pamphlets.’  ’ — Clarendon. 

*[[  Tax  applies  to  or  implies  whatever  is  paid  by 
the  people  to  the  Government,  according  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  estimate:  the  customs  are  a  species  of  tax 
which  are  less  specific  than  other  taxes ,  being  regu¬ 
lated  by  custom  rather  than  any  definite  law;  the 
customs  apply  particularly  to  what  was  customarily 
given  by  merchants  for  the  goods  which  they  im- 
jiortod  from  abroad.  The  predominant  idea  in  con¬ 
tribution  is  that  of  common  consent;  it  supposes  a 
degree  of  freedom  in  the  agent  which  is  incompati¬ 
ble  with  the  exercise  of  authority  expressed  by  the 
other  terms,  hence  the  term  is  with  more  propriety 
applied  to  those  cases  in  which  men  voluntarily 
unite  in  giving  toward  any  particular  object;  as 
charitable  contributions,  or  contributions  in  support 
of  a  war ;  but  it  may  be  taken  in  the  general  sense 
of  a  forced  payment,  as  in  speaking  of  military 
contribution. 

tax-cart,  taxed-cart,  s.  A  light  English  spring- 
cart  on  which  only  a  low  rate  of  tax  is  charged. 

tax-free,  a.  Exempt  or  free  from  taxation. 

tax-gatherer,  s.  A  collector  of  taxes. 

“The  Protestant  ministers  were  harassed  by  the  tax- 
gatherers.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

tax-payer,  s.  One  who  is  assessed  to,  and  pays 
taxes. 

tax,  v.  t.  [Tax,  s.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  impose  a  tax  or  taxes  on ;  to  subject  to  the 
payment  of  taxes  ;  to  levy  taxes  or  other  contribu¬ 
tions  from  for  state  or  local  purposes. 

“The  taxing  of  living  creatures  by  the  poll,  propounded 
first  in  Edward  the  sixth  his  reign,  she  would  not  suffer 
to  be  so  much  as  once  named.” — Camden:  Hist,  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  (an.  1590). 

2.  To  assess  to  a  tax ;  to  levy  a  tax  on. 

“The  arable  lands  which  are  given  in  lease  to  farmers 
are  taxed  at  a  tenth  of  the  rent.” — Smith:  Wealth  of 
Nations,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ii. 

3.  To  load  with  a  burden  or  burdens ;  to  make 
demands  on  ;  to  put  to  a  certain  strain. 

“  Taxing  her  mind  to  aid  her  eyes.” 

Scott:  Bridal  of  Triermain,  ii.  4. 

4.  To  charge,  to  censure,  to  accuse.  (Followed  by 
for  or  with  (more  generally  the  latter)  before  an 
indirect  object,  and  formerly  also  by  of;  as,  to  tax 
a  man  with  falsehood.) 

“  She  confesses  the  truth  of  her  husband’s  accusation; 
but  she  taxes  the  serpent  as  her  seducer.”— Bp,  Horsley: 
Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  16. 

II.  Law:  To  go  through  and  allow  or  disallow  the 
items  of  charge  in. 

“  A  returning  officer,  whose  bill  of  costs  has  been  taxed 
on  the  application  of  the  candidates.” — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

tax-g.-bir-1-ty,  subst.  [Eng.  taxable;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  taxable. 

tax  -31-ble,  a.  [Eng.  tax;  - able .]  Liable  to  be 
taxed  ;  capable  of  being  taxed  ;  subject  to  taxation. 

“  Leave  America,  if  she  has  taxable  matter  in  her,  to  tax 
herself.” — Burke:  American  Taxation. 

tax’-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  taxable;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  taxable  ;  taxability. 

tax'-«).-bl^,  adverb.  [Eng.  taxab(le) ;  -ly.~\  In  a 
taxable  manner. 

tax  a  -9e-se,  s.  [Lat.  tax(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.  :  Taxads  ;  an  order  of  Gymnogens.  Trees  or 
shrubs  with  continuous  inarticulated  branches,  the 


wood  with  circular  disks.  Leaves  evergreen,  gen¬ 
erally  narrow,  rigid,  entire,  veinless,  alternate  or 
distichous,  sometimes  dilated  and  lobed,  in  which 
case  the  veins  are  forked  and  of  equal,  thickness. 
Flowers  dioecious,  naked,  surrounded  by  imbricated 
bracts.  Males  having  several  stamens;  filaments 
usually  monadelphous.  Female  solitary,  ovules 
naked,  the  foramen  at  the  apex,  the  outer  skin 
finally  becoming  hard.  Pericarp  imperfect,  usually 
cup-shaped,  succulent;  embryo,  dicotyledonous. 
Known  genera  nine,  species  fifty.  ( Lindley .) 

tax'-ad,  s.  [Lat.  tax(us) ;  Eng.  suff.  -ad.] 

Bot.  (pi.) :  Lindley’s  name  for  Taxaceee  (q.  v.). 

tax-a’-tion,  subst.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  taxationem, 
accus.  of  taxatio,  from  taxatus,  pa.  par.  of  taxo=  to 
handle  ...  to  tax  (q.  v.)  ;  Ital.  tassazione. ] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Uhe  act  of  imposing  a  tax  or  taxes  on  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  a  state  or  government,  or  on  the  members  of 
a  corporation  or  company  by  the  proper  authority, 
for  the  raising  of  revenue  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
public  services ;  the  raising  of  revenue  by  means  of 
taxes ;  the  system  by  which  such  revenue  is  raised. 

“There  are  two  different  circumstances,  which  render 
the  interest  of  money  a  much  less  proper  subject  of 
direct  taxation  than  the  rent  of  land.” — Smith:  Wealth  of 
Nations,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  A  tax  or  assessment  imposed ;  the  aggregate  of 
particular  taxes. 

“The  taxation  by  that  way  of  assessment  seemed 
greater  then  in  old  time.” — Camden:  Hist.  Elizabeth  (an. 
1590). 

*3.  Demand,  claim. 

“I  bring  no  overture  of  war,  no  taxation  of  homage.” — 
Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

*4.  Charge,  censure,  accusation,  scandal. 

“My  father’s  love  is  enough  to  honpr;  speak  no  more  of 
him,  you’ll  be  whipt  for  taxation  one  of  these  days.” — 
Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  i.  2. 

II.  Law :  The  act  of  taxing  or  examining  a  bill  of 
costs  in  law. 

*tax'-g,-tlve-l3?,  adv.  [Tax.]  As  a  tax. 

“If  these  ornaments  or  furniture  had  been  put  taxa- 
tively,  and  by  way  of  limitation,  such  a  thing  bequeathed 
as  a  legacy  Bhall  not  be  paid,  if  it  wants  ornaments  or 
furniture.” — Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

taxed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Tax,  v.] 
taxed-cart,  s.  A  tax-cart  (q.v.). 
tax-el,  s.  [Late  Lat.  taxus=a  badger.] 

Zodl. :  Taxidea  americana,  the  American  badger. 
The  snout  is  shorter  and  more  hairy  than  that  of 
the  European  badger ;  the  body  of  a  whitish  color, 
sometimes  shaded  with  gray  or  tawny.  Length, 
excluding  the  tail,  about  twenty-four  inches,  tail 
six  inches.  It  abounds  on  the  plains  watered  by 
the  Missouri,  but  its  southern  range  is  not  exactly 
defined.  It  appears  to  be  more  carnivorous  than 
the  European  species. 

tax'-er,  s.  [Eng.  tax,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  taxes. 

“  For  the  first  of  these  I  am  a  little  to  alter  their  name; 
for  instead  of  takers,  they  become  taxers;  instead  of  tak¬ 
ing  provision  for  your  majesty’s  service,  they  tax  your 
people  ad  redimendam  vexationem.”  —  Bacon:  Speech 
Touching  Purveyors. 

2.  In  Cambridge  University,  one  of  the  officers 
chosen  yearly  to  regulate  the  assize  of  bread,  and 
see  the  true  gauge  of  weights  and  measures  ob¬ 
served  ;  a  taxor. 

tax-I-arch,  s.  [Gr.  taxiarches,  from  taxis=  a 
division  of  an  army,  and  archo= to  rule.] 

Greek  Ant iq.:  An  Athenian  military  officer  com¬ 
manding  a  taxis  or  battalion. 

tax  -i-corn,  s.  [Taxicornes.]  A  beetle  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  order  Taxicornes  (q.  v.). 

tax -l-cor  -ne§,  s.pl.  [Gr.  taxis— arranging,  and 
Lat.  cornu=a  horn.] 

Entom. :  The  second  family  of  Latreille’s  Heter- 
omera.  They  are  all  winged ;  the  body  is  for  the 
most  part  square,  with  the  thorax  concealing  or 
receiving  the  head ;  antennae  short,  more  or  less 
perfoliate  or  grained ;  the  legs  adapted  for  walking. 
They  live  in  fungi,  beneath  the  bark  of  trees,  or  on 
the  ground  under  stones.  Tribes,  Diaperales  and 
Cossyphense. 

tax-Id'-e-SL  s.  [LateLat.  tax(us)  = a  badger,  and 
Gr.  eidos=form  ;  cf.  Lat.  taxoninus— pertaining  to  a 
badger  (according  to  Smith,  probably  from  the 
Celtic  name  of  the  badger;  Ger.  dachs= a  badger.] 
ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Melinse,  with  one,  or  perhaps 
two  species.  Taxidea  americana  (\labradorica)  is 
the  Common  American  Badger  of  the  United  States. 
T.  berlandieri,  the  Mexican  Badger,  is  possibly  only 
a  local  variety.  [Taxel.] 
tax-I-der’-mlc,  a.  [Eng.  taxiderm(y) ;  -ic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  taxidermy. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  qhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  =  t 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  iion,  -§ion  —  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  —  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =bel,  del. 


taxidermist 
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tax  -I-der-mlst,  subst.  [Eng.  taxiderm{y) ;  - ist .] 
One  who  is  skilled  in  taxidermy  ;  one  who  prepares, 
preserves,  and  stuffs  the  skins  of  animals. 

“  A  seven-pounder,  which  at  the  present  moment  is 
being  set  up  by  a  Beading  taxidermist.” —  Field,  June  4, 
1887. 

tax  -l-der-m^,  subst.  [Gr.  taa,-is=order,  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  derm.a=skin.]  The  art  of  preparing  and 
preserving  the  skins  of  animals,  and  also  of  stuffing 
and  mounting  them,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  resem¬ 
ble  the  living  forms  as  nearly  as  possible, 
tax'-in,  s.  [Lat.  tax{us)=&  yew-tree ;  -in.] 

Chem. :  A  resinous  substance  extracted  from  the 
leaves  of  the  yew-tree  by  treatment  with  alcohol 
containing  tartaric  acid.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  dilute  acids, 
and  precipitated  from  acid  solutions  by  alkalies  in 
white  bulky  flocks. 

tax-in' -e-se,  s.  pi.  [Latin  tax(us ) ;  fem.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -ineoe.] 

Botany :  A  tribe  of  Conifer®,  founded  by  Richard. 
Flowers  dioecious ;  cones  much  reduced ;  scales 
small,  thin,  or  coriaceous,  the  upper  with  one  ovule. 
Seed  hard,  with  a  fleshy  coat,  or  seated  in  a  fleshy 
cup.  Pollen  globose.  ( Sir  J.  Hooker.) 
tax'-Ihg,  pr,  par,  or  a.  [Tax,  u.] 
taxing-master,  s. 

Eng.  Law:  An  officer  of  a  court  of  law,  who  ex¬ 
amines  bills  of  costs, and  allows  or  disallows  charges. 

tax'-Is,s.  [Gr.=order,  arrangement;  tasso,  fut, 
taxo= to  set  in  orderj 

1.  Ancient  Arch. :  That  disposition  which  assigns 
to  every  part  of  a  building  its  just  dimensions.  It 
is  synonymous  with  Ordonnance  in  modern  archi¬ 
tecture. 

2.  Greek  Antiq. :  A  division  of  troops  correspond¬ 
ing  in  some  respects  to  the  modern  battalion. 

3.  Sura.:  An  operation  by  which  those  parts 
which  have  quitted  their  natural  situation  are 
replaced  by  the  hand  without  the  assistance  of 
instruments,  as  in  reducing  hernia,  &c. 

tax-I'-te§,  s.  [Gr.  taxos= a  yew  tree ;  suff.  -ites.] 
Palceobot. :  A  genus  of  plants  akin  to  Taxus  (q.v.). 
Two  species  from  the  Lower  Jurassic,  two  from  the 
Eocene,  and  one  or  more  from  the  Oligocene. 

tax'-less,  a.  [Eng.  tax ;  -less.]  Free  or  exempt 
from  taxes  or  taxation. 

“More  recently,  when  a  docked-tail  colley  was  taxless.” 
—Field,  Feb.  27,  1886. 

tax-o-crl'-nl-dae,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  taxocrin{us) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Palceont. :  A  family  of  Crinoidea.  Basals  three, 
very  small ;  five  subradial  or  parabasal  pieces  sup¬ 
porting  three  to  seven  circles  of  radials ;  Silurian  to 
the  Carboniferous. 

tax-o-crl'-nus,  s.  [Gr.  taxos—  a  yew,  and  krinon 
=  a  lily.] 

Palceont. :  The  typical  genus  of  Taxocrinid®. 
Upper  Silurian  and  Carboniferous. 


tax'-us,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  taxos— a  yew  tree.] 
Botany:  Yew;  the  typical  genus  of  Taxaceae  or 
Taxine®.  Fruit  drupaceous,  composed  of  a  cup¬ 
shaped,  fleshy  receptacle,  with  dry  empty  scales  at 
its  base,  surrounding  a  naked  bony  seed.  Only 
known  species  Taxus  baccata,  the  Common  Yew. 

tYEw.]  Taxus  fastigiata,  the  Irish  or  Florence 
!ourt  lew,  is  a  variety  of  this  species. 

*Ta-yg-e-te,  s.  [Lat. = daughter  of  Atlas  and 
Pleione,  changed  by  Diana  into  a  stag.] 

Astron.:  One  of  the  Pleiades. 

Tay-lor,  s.  [See  def.  of  compound.] 

Taylor’s  theorem,  s. 

Math.:  A  theorem  discovered  by  Dr.  Brook  Tay¬ 
lor,  and  published  by  him  in  1715.  Its  object  is  to 
show  how  to  develop  a  function  of  the  algebraic 
sum  of  two  variables  into  a  series  arranged  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ascending  powers  of  one  of  the  variables, 
with  coefficients  which  are  functions  of  the  other. 
Taylor’s  formula  is  as  follows: 

du  d%u  j/2  <Pu  7/3  dnu  yn 

=  u-| - y  _j - 1 - 1 - 

dx  dx  2  1.2  dx%  1.2.3  dxn  1.2..n 
In  which  the  first  member  is  any  function  of  the 
sum  of  two  variables,  and  u  is  what  that  function 
becomes  when  the  leading  variable  y  is  made  equal 
to  0.  It  fails  to  develop  a  function  in  the  particu¬ 
lar  case  in  which  u,  or  any  of  its  successive  differ¬ 
ential  coefficients,  becomes  infinite  for  any  particu¬ 
lar  value  of  the  variable  which  enters  them.  It 
only  fails  for  the  particular  value,  holding  good  for 
all  other  values. 

tay-lor-Ite,  s.  [After  J.  W.  Taylor,  who  ana¬ 
lyzed  it ;  suff.  -ite  ( Min .).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  found  in  small  concretions  hav¬ 
ing  crystalline  structure,  in  the  guano-beds  of  the 
Chincha  Islands.  Hardness,  2*0 ;  color,  yellowish- 
white;  taste,  pungent  and  bitter.  Composition: 
Sulphuric-acid,  47‘8;  potash,  47*0 ;  ammonia,  5’2= 
100,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  formula  (|KO+ 
£NH40)S03. 

tay'-r?,,  s.  [Native  name.] 

Zobl. :  Galera  barbara,  a  small  carnivorous  mam¬ 
mal,  about  the  size  of  a  marten,  from  tropical 
America.  Its  color  is  uniform  black,  slightly  tinged 
with  brown,  with  a  white  patch  on  the  throat 
and  upper  part  of  the  chest.  In  a  wild  state  it  bur¬ 
rows  in  the  ground  ;  it  is  easily  tamed,  and  becomes 
a  lively  and  amusing  pet  in  captivity, 
ta’-zel.s.  [Teasel.] 

taz-nlte,  s.  [After  Tazna,  Bolivia,  where  found; 
suff.  -ite  {Min.).] 

Mineral. :  An  amorphous  mineral  with  somewhat 
fibrous  structure,  sometimes  earthy ;  color,  yellow. 
It  is  of  apparently  uncertain  composition,  but  is 
regarded  as  an  arseno-antimonate  of  bismuth, 
analogous  to  bindheimite  (q.  v.),  and  requires  fur¬ 
ther  examination. 

taz'-zu  (first  z  as  t),  subst.  [Ital.]  A  flat  cup 
with  a  foot  and  handles. 


tax-6-dI  -te§,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  taxod{ium) ;  suff. 
•ites.] 

Palceobot. :  A  genus  of  Cupresse®,  akin  to  Taxo- 
dium. 

tax-o ’-dl-um,  s.  [Lat.  taxus=a  yew,  and  Gr. 
eidos= form.] 

1.  Bot.:  A  genus  of  Cupresse®.  Taxodium  dis- 
tichum,  the  Deciduous  Cypress,  is  stimulating  and 
diuretic. 

2.  Palceobot.:  From  the  Cretaceous  and  Great  Lig¬ 
nite  of  North  America  onward. 

tax-6-don,  s.  [Late  Latin  tax  (us)  =  a  badger; 
suff.  - odon .]  [Taxidea.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Mustelid®,  with  affinities 
to  the  Badgers  and  the  Otters,  from  the  Miocene  of 
Western  Europe. 

tax-Ol'-i>-fe$r,  subst.  [Gr.  faa:is=order,  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  logos  =  a  word,  a  discourse.]  The  same 
as  Taxonomy  (q.  v.). 

tax  o-nom'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  taxonom{y) ;  -ic.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  involving  taxonomy  or  systematic 
classification. 

tax-on'-o-my,  s.  [Greek  taxis  =  order,  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  nomos=law.] 

1.  That  department  of  natural  history  which 
treats  of  the  laws  and  principles  of  classification. 

2.  The  laws  and  principles  which  govern  classifi¬ 
cation. 

“We  must  learn  something  of  the  arrangement  and 
classification  of  living  beings — i.  e.,  of  the  science  of  tax¬ 
onomy.” — St.  George  Mivart:  The  Cat,  ch.  i.,  §  11. 

tax -or,  subst.  [Eng.  tax,  v. ;  -or.]  The  same  as 
Taxeb,  s.  (q.  v.). 

tax-ox  -yl-on,  s.  [Gr.  taxos  =  the  yew  tree,  and 
xylon= wood.] 

Palceobot. :  A  genus  of  Conifer®  with  wood  like 
that  of  the  Taxus  (q.  v.).  Found  with  Taxites  in  the 
Lower  Oligocene. 


T  -band-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [The  letter  T,  and 
Eng.  bandage.] 

Surg. :  A  bandage  shaped  like  the  letter  T,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  strip  of  linen  attached  at  right  angles 
to  another  strip.  When  two  such  strips  are  so  at¬ 
tached  it  is  a  double  T.  Used  in  supporting  dress¬ 
ings  in  diseases  of  the  perin®um,  groin,  &c. 

*T'-beard,  s.  [The  letter  T,  and  Eng.  beard.]  A 
beard  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  T. 

t$ha'-lan  (f  silent),  s.  [Chinese.]  A  blue  pow* 
der  containing  copper,  used  by  the  Chinese  for  pro¬ 
ducing  blue  colors  on  porcelain, 
tgher'-no-zem  (t  silent),  s.  [Russ.] 

Geol. :  A  black  soil  of  a  particularly  rich  charac¬ 
ter,  extending  at  intervals  from  the  Yolga  to  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  and  even  to  Podolia  and 
East  Gallicia.  It  is  analogous  to  the  regur  of  In¬ 
dia.  In  the  opinion  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison 
( Russia ,  c&c.,  p.  597)  it  is  of  aqueous  origin. 

t§het  -wer-tak  (t  silent,  w  as  v),  s.  [Russ.]  A 
Russian  silver  coin  worth  25  copecks,  or  about  20 
cents  American  currency. 
t§hlck  (t  silent),  s.  [See  def.] 

1.  _  A  sound  produced  by  pressing  the  tongue 
against  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  withdrawing  it 
suddenly  ;  used  to  quicken  a  lazy  horse. 

2.  An  exclamation  of  surprise  or  of  contempt. 
Tghfi'-dl  (t  silent),  s.  [Russ.]  A  name  given  by 

the  Russians  to  the  Finnic  races  in  the  northwest 
of  Russia.  It  is  now  more  generally  applied  to  des¬ 
ignate  the  group  of  peoples  of  which  the  Finns,  the 
Esthonians,  the  Livonians,  and  the  Laplanders  are 
members. 

T^hfi'-dic  (t  silent),  a.  [Tchudi.]  Oforpertain- 
ing  to  the  Tchudi;  specif.,  designating  that  group 
of  Turanian  tongues  spoken  by  the  Finns,  Estho¬ 
nians,  Livonians,  and  Laplanders. 


T  -cloth,  subst.  [See  def.]  A  plain  cotton  cloth 
manufactured  in  Europe  for  the  Indian  and  Chinese 
market,  and  so  called  for  having  a  T  stamped  on  it. 

tea,  *tee,  *cha,  *chau,  s.  [Chinese  U ,  ch'a ,  ts’a ; 
Fr.  th6;  Ger.  thee;  Ital.  cia;  Malay  t6h.  Formerly 
pronounced  tay ;  Pope  used  it  to  rhyme  with  obey 
{Rape  of  the  Lock,  iii.  7),  away  (16.  i.  62),  and  stay 
{Basset  Table,  27),  though  in  the  last-named  poem 
(112)  he  makes  it  rhyme  with  decree.] 

1.  Chem,.  <&  Comm.:  The  prepared  leaves  of  Thea 
sinensis,  an  evergreen  closely  allied  to  the  Camellia 
family.  The  leaves  are  gathered  four  times  during 
the  year,  the  tea  prepared  from  the  first  or  spring 
gathering  being  the  most  delicate  in  color  and 
flavor.  Formerly  it  was  supposed  that  black  and 
green  teas  were  prepared  from  the  leaves  of  differ¬ 
ent  plants,  but  it  is  now  known  that  both  varieties 
are  obtained  from  the  same  plant,  the  differences 
depending  on  the  mode  of  preparation.  In  prepar¬ 
ing  green  teas  the  leaves  are  gently  heated  in  dry¬ 
ing-pans,  to  render  them  soft  and  flaccid,  then  rolled 
by  the  hand  on  a  wooden  table,  this  operation  being 
repeated  several  times  as  quickly  as  possible,  to 
prevent  fermentation  and  preserve  the  green  color. 
The  leaves  intended  for  black  tea  are  placed  in 
heaps  to  undergo  fermentation.  At  the  end  of  three 
or  four  hours  they  are  tossed  about  and  beaten  by  the 
hand  until  they  become  soft.  They  are  next  heated 
in  an  iron  pan,  and  rolled  into  balls  by  the  hand, 
this  operation  being  repeated  several  times ;  lastly, 
the  leaves  are  slowly  dried  over  a  charcoal  fire. 
The  two  great  classes  of  tea,  green  and  black,  are 
each  subdivided  into  a  variety  of  kinds,  known  in 
commerce  by  particular  names.  Thus,  in  green  teas 
there  are  Gunpowder,  Hyson,  Young  Hyson.  Impe¬ 
rial,  Twankay,  <fcc. ;  and  in  black  teas,  Congou, 
Kaisow,  Moning,  Souchong,  Assam,  &c.  The  most 
important,  soluble  organic  substances  existing  in 
tea  are  an  alkaloid  theine  (q.v.),  an  essential  oil 
present  in  very  small  quantity,  and  to  which  the 
peculiar  aroma  of  the  tea  is  said  to  be  due,  and  tan¬ 
nic  acid.  Green  tea  contains  on  an  average  26  per 
cent  of  tannic  acid,  black  tea  about  15  per  cent. 

Tea  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  nutrient  in  the 
sense  of  supplying  material  to  build  up  wasted  tis¬ 
sue,  or  to  generate  heat,  but  it  is  chiefly  prized  on 
account  of  its  refreshing  and  stimulating  proper¬ 
ties,  and  its  power  of  engendering  activity  of 
thought,  and  driving  away  sleep.  Taken  in  excess 
it  is  apt  to  produce  giddiness  and  nervous¬ 
ness.  Of  late  years  an  -xtensive  fraud  has  been 
practiced  upon  the  tea-drinking  public  by  the 
Chinese.  Exhausted  leaves— that  is.  leaves  which 
have  already  been  infused — were  taken  and  treated 
with  iron  filings,  which  had  the  effect  of  restoring 
to  them  their  dark  color.  These  were  then  dried, 
prepared  in  the  usual  way,  and  packed  for  export, 
but,  though  they  looked  all  right,  it  was  clear  that 
such  teas  were  neither  useful  norwholesome.  Both 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  have  for  years 
taken  special  precautions  against  the  importation 
of  adulterated  teas  ;  Canada  has  done  likewise. 

2.  Hist. :  Tea  was  used  in  China  from  early  times, 
and  is  mentioned  as  a  common  beverage  in  that 
country  by  Soliman,  an  Arabian  merchant,  who 
wrote  an  account  of  his  travels  thither  about  A.  D. 
850.  The  first  mention  of  it  by  a  European  was  by 
Bolero  in  1590.  About  1610  the  Dutch  first  brought 
it  to  England.  The  imposition  by  the  Home  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  a  duty  on  tea  imported  into  America 
led  to  the  destruction  of  many  boxes  of  it  in 
Boston  and  New  York,  and  was  one  of  the  causes 
that  brought  on  the  American  War  of  Independ¬ 
ence. 

3.  The  evening  meal,  at  which  tea  is  generally 
served. 

4.  A  decoction  or  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  the  tea- 
plant  in  boiling  water,  used  as  a  beverage,  gener. 
ally  mixed  with  milk  or  cream,  and  sweetened  with 
sugar. 

5.  An  infusion  or  decoction  of  vegetables  for 
drinking,  as  sage-tea,  camomile-tea,  &c. 

6.  A  soup  or  extract  of  beef ;  as,  beef-tea. 

IT  Paraguay  tea:  [Paraguay-tea.] 

tea-berry,  s. 

Bot. :  Gaultheria  procumbens. 

*tea-board,  s.  A  tray-shaped  board  on  which 

tea-things  were  set. 


tea-caddy,  s.  A  small  box  for  holding  the  tea 
used  in  households.  [Caddy,  Tea-chest,  2.] 
tea-cake,  s.  A  light  kind  of  cake  eaten  with  tea. 
tea-canister,  s.  A  canister  or  box  in  which  tea 
is  kept, 
tea-chest,  s. 

1.  A  slightly  formed  box,  usually  covered  with 
Chinese  characters  and  figures,  and  lined  with  thin 
sheet-lead,  in  which  tea  is  sent  from  China. 

2.  (See  extract.) 

“A  lady  of  advanced  age  tells  me  that  what  is  called  a 
tea-caddy  now  was  formerly  called  a  tea-chest,  and  that 
the  smaller  boxes  inside  it  were  called  caddies.” — Notes 
and  Queries,  Ap.  16,  1887,  p.  308. 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  trji,  Syrian,  as,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  -  kw. 
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team-shovel 


tea-cloth 

tea-cloth/  subst.  A  cloth  used  in  washing  up  tea- 
things. 

tea-cup,  s.  A  small  cup  to  drink  tea  from. 

IT  A  storm  in  a  tea-cup:  A  great  disturbance  about 
a  trifling  matter ;  much  ado  about  nothing. 

“The  ‘ 6chauffourde ’  in  ‘Southern  Bulgaria’  will  prove 
a  mere  storm  in  a  teacup.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

tea-cupful,  s.  As  much  as  a  tea-cup  will  hold, 
tea-dealer,  s.  One  who  deals  in  or  sells  tea ;  a 
tea-merchant. 

tea-drinker,  subst.  One  who  drinks  tea ;  specif., 
one  who  uses  tea  as  a  beverage  habitually  or  in 
preference  to  any  other. 

tea-garden,  s. 

1.  A  garden,  attached  to  a  place  of  entertainment, 
where  tea  is  served. 

2.  A  garden  in  which  tea  is  grown. 

If  Some  fine  specimens  of  American  tea  are  raised 
in  Georgia,  and  the  results  of  the  sales  indicate 
that  the  culture  of  this  crop  in  parts  of  the  South 
will  become  of  great  importance.  It  is  not  gener¬ 
ally  known  that  attempts  were  made  to  establish 
tea-gardens  there  before  the  war,  and  that  since 
the  end  of  that  outbreak  systematic  efforts  have 
been  made  to  revive  the  old  gardens.  The  State 
Agricultural  College  of  Georgia  has  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  spreading  information  among  farmers 
concerning  the  culture  of  tea. 

tea-kettle,  s.  An  ordinary  piece  of  stove-furni¬ 
ture  for  boiling  water  for  making  tea,  &e. 

Tea-kettle  broth:  Bread  cut  in  small  dice  and 
soaked  in  hot  water,  to  which  butter,  pepper  and 
salt  are  added. 

tea-lead,  subst.  Thin  sheet-lead  used  to  line  the 
chests  in  which  tea  is  sent  over  from  China. 

tea-oil,  s. 

1.  An  excellent  table  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds 
of  Camellia  oteifera,  growing  in  China. 

2.  The  oil  of  the  tea-plant  (q.  v.). 

tea-plant,  s. 

Bot.  &  Hort. :  Thea  sinensis ,  or  chinensis ,  from 
which  T.  assamica  is  not  distinct.  Griffith  called 
it  Camellia  theifera.  It  is  wild  in  Assam,  and 
ssibly  so  in  China,  though  the  exact  locality  may 
unknown,  or  the  Chinese  cultivated  plant  may 
have  come  originally  from  Assam.  _  Formerly  Thea 
viridis  and  Thea  bohea  were  believed  to  be  two 
distinct  species,  now  they  are  regarded  as  varieties 
only.  T.  sinensis,  var.  viridis,  is  a  large  shrub  with 
spreading  branches,  thin,  nearly  membranous, 
broadly  lanceolate,  light  green,  wavy  leaves,  with 
irregular  serratures,  and  large,  usually  solitary, 
flowers.  It  was  introduced  into  Europe  in  1768.  T. 
sinensis,  var.  bohea,  is  a  smaller  plant,  with  an 
erect  stem :  elliptical,  flat,  coriaceous,  dark  green 
leaves,  with  small  serratures.  It  is  Dot  so  hardy  as 
the  former  variety.  T.  sinensis,  var.  assamica,  is  a 
shrub  with  thin  gray  bark,  large  leaves,  and  one  to 
five  flowers  on  a  twig.  It  is  cultivated  in  Assam, 
Darjeeling,  Cachar,  Chittagong,  the  Nilgiri  hills, 
Ceylon,  &c.  An  oil  is  made  in  India  from  the  seeds. 
It  is  not  suitable  for  food  or  for  lights,  but  can  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap. 

tea-pot,  s.  A  vessel  with  a  handle  and  spout,  in 
which  tea  is  infused,  and  from  which  it  is  poured 
into  tea-cups. 

tea-room,  s.  A  room  where  tea  is  served. 

“  Stop  in  the  tea-room.  Take  your  sixpenn’orth.  They 
lay  on  hot  water,  and  call  it  tea.’’ — Dickens:  Pickwick, 
oh.  xxxv. 

tea-saucer,  s.  A  small  saucer  in  which  a  tea¬ 
cup  is  set. 

tea-set,  tea-service,  subst.  A  complete  set  of 
utensils  required  for  the  tea-table ;  tea-things. 

tea-spoon,  s.  A  small  spoon  used  in  drinking 
tea  and  other  beverages. 

tea-spoonful,  s.  As  much  as  a  teaspoon  will 
hold;  specif.,  in  medicine,  about  a  fluid  drachm. 

tea-table,  s.  A  table  on  which  tea-things  are 
set,  or  at  which  tea  is  drank. 

“The  scandal  of  a  modern  tea-table  differs  widely 
from  the  scandal  of  former  times.” — Goldsmith:  Essay  6. 

tea-taster,  s.  A  person  employed  to  test  the 
qualities  of  teas  by  tasting  their  infusions, 
tea-things,  s.  pi.  A  tea-service, 
tea-tray,  s.  A  tray  on  which  to  set  a  tea-service. 

1)63i"trG6  S 

1.  (In  England^  dtc.)  :  (1)  The  genus  Thea;  (2)  a 
common  garden  name  for  Lycium  barbarum.  ( BriU 
ten  <&  Holland.) 

2.  (In  Ceylon ) :  Elceodendron  glaucum. 

3.  (In  New  Jersey)  :  Ceanothus  americanus. 

4.  (In  New  South  Wales): 

(1)  Melaleuca  uncinat a. 

(2)  Two  species  of  Callistemon,  C.  pallidum  and 
C.  salignum. 

5.  ( In  New  Zealand) :  Leptospermum  scoparium. 


tea-urn,  subst.  A  vessel  in  the  shape  of  an  urn 
placed  on  the  tea-table,  for  supplying  hot  water  for 
tea. 

tea,  v.  i.  [Tea,  s.]  To  take  tea.  (Colloq.) 

“  Father  don’t  tea  with  us.” — Dickens:  Nicholas  Nickleby, 
ch.  ix. 

teagh,  *teache,  *tech,  *teche,  techen  (pa.  t. 
taughte.  taught:  pa.  par.  taught),  v.t.&i.  [A.  S. 
tcecan,  tcecean— to  show,  to  teach;  pa.  t.  tdzhte,  pa. 
par.  tdeht,  getceht:  allied  to  tdcen,  tckcen=&  token; 
Ger.  zeigen=to  show ;  Gr.  deiknymi—U)  show ;  Lat. 
doceo— to  teach.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  impart  instruction  to;  to  educate,  to  in¬ 
struct  ;  to  guide  or  conduct  through  a  course  of 
studies ;  to  impart  knowledge  or  skill  to. 

“  I  am  too  sudden  bold; 

To  teach  a  teacher  ill  beseemeth  me.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor* s  Lost,  ii.  1. 

2.  To  impart  the  knowledge  of;  to  give  intelli¬ 
gence  or  information  concerning  ;  to  instruct  a  per¬ 
son  in  the  knowledge,  use,  management,  or  hand¬ 
ling  of;  to  cause  or  enable  a  person  to  learn  or 
acquire  skill  in  ;  as,  to  teach  Latin,  to  teach  music. 
It  is  frequently  followed  (as  in  Latin,  Greek,  &c.) 
by  two  objectives,  the  one  of  the  person  and  the 
other  of  the  thing ;  as,  to  teach  a  person  Latin  ;  and, 
in  the  passive,  one  of  the  objectives  is  retained,  as, 
He  was  taught  Latin  ;  Latin  was  taught  him. 

“  And  gyf  ge  nolle  Englysshe  men  Gode’s  lawe  teche, 
And  vorth  myd  me  among  hem  Cristendom  preche.” 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  234. 

3.  To  cause  to  be  known ;  to  show,  to  tell. 

“  He  learned  to  sin,  and  thou  didst  teach  the  way.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  630. 

4.  To  make  to  know  how  ;  to  show  how. 

“  They  have  taught  their  tongue  to  speak  lies.” — Jerem. 
ix.  6 

B.  Intrans. :  To  perform  the  duties  of  a  teacher; 
to  give  instruction. 

“  For  though  thei  speake  and  teche  welle, 

Thei  done  them  selfe  therof  no  dele.” 

Gower:  C.  A.  (Prol.) 

teagh,  teache,  s.  [Fr.] 

Sugar :  The  smallest  evaporating-pan  and  the  one 
nearest  the  furnace  front. 

“After  an  hour’s  repose  the  clarified  liquor  is  ready  to 
be  drawn  off  into  the  last  and  largest  in  the  series  of 
evaporating  pans.  In  the  British  colonies,  these  are 
merely  numbered  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  beginning  at  the  smallest, 
which  hangs  right  over  the  fire,  and  is  called  the  teache, 
because  in  it  the  trial  of  the  syrup  by  touch  is  made.” — 
Ure:  Dictionary  of  Arts,  &c. 

teagh'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  teach;  - able .] 

1.  Capable  of  being  taught. 

2.  Apt  to  learn ;  readily  receiving  instruction ; 
docile. 

“It  might  very  well  become  them  to  be  modest 'and 
teachable  till  they  do.” — Scott:  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii., 
ch.  iii. 

teagh-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  teachable ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  teachable  ;  willingness 
to  learn  or  to  be  instructed;  aptness  to  learn; 
docility. 

“  Docility,  teachableness,  tractableness,  is  the  property 
of  wisdom.” — Granger:  On  Ecclesiastes,  p.  106. 

teagh'-er,  *tech-er,  s.  [Eng.  teach,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  teaches  or  instructs ;  one  whose  busi¬ 
ness  or  profession  is  to  teach  or  instruct  others ;  a 
preceptor,  a  tutor,  an  instructor. 

2.  One  who  teaches  others  in  religion  ;  a  preacher ; 
a  minister,  of  the  gospel;  sometimes  one  who 
preaches  without  being  regularly  ordained. 

“Nor  is  it  a  small  power  it  gives  one  man  over  another, 
to  have  the  authority  to  be  the  dictator  of  principles  and 
teacher  of  unquestionable  truths,  and  to  make  a  man 
swallow  that  for  an  innate  principle.” — Locke:  Human 
Vnderst.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

*teagh'-er-ess,  s.  [Eng.  teacher;  -ess.]  A  female 
teacher.  (Wycliffe:  Wisdom  vii.  4.) 

teagh’-Iiig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Teach,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  teaches;  the  business  or 
occupation  of  a  teacher. 

“And  undertake  the  teaching  of  the  maid.” 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 

2.  That  which  is  taught ;  instruction,  doctrine. 

♦teagh’-less,  a.  [Eng.  teach;  -less.']  Unteach- 

able ;  incapable  of  being  taught ;  indocile. 

*tead,  *teade,  *tede,  s.  [Lat.  tceda.]  A  torch. 

“A  bushy  tead  a  groom  did  light, 

And  saered  lamp  in  secret  chamber  hide.” 

Spenser:  F  Q.,  I.  xii.  37. 


teague,  s.  [Cf.  Wei.  taiawg= a  rustic.]  A  name 
of  contempt  for  an  Irishman.  (Johnson.) 

teak,  s.  [Tamil  tekku ,  tek;  Telugu  teku;  Gond 
teka;  Canarese  tegga ;  (Singhalese  t ekka— the  teak- 
tree.  (See  def.)] 

1.  Botany :  Tectona  grandis.  A  large  tree  with 
leaves  from  one  to  two  feet  long  by  eight  to  sixteen 
inches  broad ;  wild  in  Central  and  Southern  India 
and  in  Burmah,  and  cultivated  in  Assam,  Bengal, 
and  the  Sub-Himalayas  as  far  north  as  Saharunq 
poor.  The  leaves  yield  a  red.dye,  and  the  wood  arsj 
oil  used  medicinally  and,  either  alone  or  mixed 
with  resin,  is  employed  as  a  varnish  for  woodwork. 
A  resin  exudes  from  the  bark.  The  flowers  and 
seeds  are  diuretic,  and  the  barl  astringent. 

2.  Comm. :  Its  timber.  The  sapwood  is  white  and 
mealy;  the  heart-wood,  when  cut  green,  has  a 
pleasant  and  strong  aromatic  fragrance,  and  is  of 
a  beautiful  dark  golden-yellow  color,  which  on 
seasoning  darkens  into  brown,  mottled  with  darker 
streaks.  It  is  exceedingly  strong  and  weighs  about 
40  lbs.  per  cubic  foot.  It  does  not  split,  crack, 
warp,  shrink,  or  alter  its  shape  when  once  seasoned; 
contact  with  iron  does  not  injure  it,  nor  is  it 
attacked  by  white  ants ;  these  qualities  arising, 
perhaps,  from  the  aromatic  oil  which  it  contains. 
It  is  easily  worked,  and  takes  a  good  polish,  and 
is  the  most  valuable  timber  known  in  India  and 
Burmah,  being  used  for  house  and  shipbuilding, 
furniture,  sleepers,  &c.,  and  largely  exported  for 
shipbuilding  and  for  the  construction  of  railway 
carriages.  (Calcutta  Exhib.  Rep.) 

teak-tree,  s.  [Teak  (t).] 

teal,  *teale,  *tele,  s.  [Skeat  considers  it  Eng- 
lish=(l)  a  brood;  (2)  a  teal;cogn.  with  Dut.  telgzn 
a  plant ;  Low  Ger.  teling—progeifs  ;  A.  S.  telga = 
a  branch.] 

Ornith.:  A  popular  name  for  any  individual  of 
the  genus  Querquedula  (q.  v.).  They  are  the  small¬ 
est  of  the  Ducks,  and  widely  distributed  over  the 
world,  generally  frequenting  rivers  and  lakes,  and 
feeding,  principally  at  night,  on  aquatic  insects, 
worms,  small  mollusks  and  vegetable  matter.  The 
Common  Teal,  Querquedula  crecca,  is  plentiful  in 
most  parts  of  Europe ;  length  is  about  fourteen 
inches,  head  of  male  brownish-red,  the  body  trans¬ 
versely  undulated  with  dusky  lines,  white  line  above 
and  another  below  the  eye,  speculum  black  and 
green.  It  nests  on  the  margins  of  lakes  or  rivers, 
collecting  a  mass  of  vegetable  matter,  lining  it  with 
down,  and  laying  eight  or  ten  eggs.  The  flesh  is 
extremely  delicate,  and  the  bird  might  be  advanta¬ 
geously  introduced  into  the  poultry  yard.  Q.  circia 
is  the  Garganey  (q.  v.),or  Summer  Teal;  Q.caro- 
linensis,  the  Green-winged  Teal,  of  this  country, 
closely  resembles  the  Common  Teal,  but  has  a  white 
crescent  in  front  of  the  bend  of  the  wings ;  Q.  dis- 
cors,  with  the  same  habitat,  is  the  Blue-winged  Teal. 
Aix galericulata,  the  Mandarin-duck  (q.v.),is  some¬ 
times  called  the  Chinese  Teal. 

team,  *teem,  *teeme,  *tem,  *teme,  s.  [A.  S'*. 
team— a  family,  offspring;  cogn.  with  Dut.  toom— 
the  rein  of  a  bridle ;  Icel.  taumr ;  Low  Ger.  toom= 
progeny,  a  team,  a  rein;  Dan.  tdmme;  Sw.  tdm= a, 
rein;  M.  H.  Ger.  zoum;  German  zaum=a  bridle.}. 
[Teem  (1),  v.) 

*1.  Eace,  progeny. 

“This  child  is  come  of  gentille  feme.” 

Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  8L 

2.  A  flock  or  group  of  young  animals,  especially' 
young  ducks ;  a  brood,  a  litter. 

“  Beady  to  press  the  trigger  the  instant  the  first  skein 
of  geese  or  team  of  ducks  comes  in  sight.” — St.  James’s 
Gazette,  Dec.  18,  1885. 

3.  A  number  of  animals  moving  together  or  pass¬ 
ing  in  a  line. 

“  Like  a  long  team  of  snowy  swans  on  high, 

Which  clap  their  wings,  and  cleave  the  liquid  sky.” 

Dry  den.  (Todd.) 

4.  Two  or  more  horses,  oxen,  or  other  animals 
harnessed  together  for  drawing,  as  to  a  coach, 
wagon,  sleigh,  plow,  or  the  like. 

“As  when  two  teams  of  mules  divide  the  green.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  x.  420. 

5.  A  number  of  persons  associated,  as  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  definite  piece  of  work,  or  forming  one 
of  the  parties  or  sides  in  a  game,  match,  or  the 
like. 

“  The  football  season  in  the  North  and  Midlands  is  in 
full  swing,  and  it  is  therefore  little  matter  for  wonder 
that  the  country  teams  bear  away  the  laurels  every  year 
from  the  metropolis.” — London  Echo. 

team-boat,  s.  A  ferry-boat,  whose  paddles  are 
worked  by  horses  on  board. 

team-railway,  s.  A  railway  on  which  horses  are 
used  as  the  motive  power. 

team-shovel,  subst.  An  earth-scraper.  A  scoop 
drawn  by  horses  or  oxen,  managed  by  means  of 
handles,  and  used  in  removing  earth. 


bdil,  boy;  pout.  Jowl;  cat,  jell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shgm.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =bel,  del. 
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teat 


team-work,  s.  Work  done  by  a  team,  as  opposed 
to  personal  labor. 

*team,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Team,  s.J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  join  together  in  a  team. 

“By  this  the  Night  forth  from  the  darksome  bower 
Of  Erebus  her  teamed  steeds  gan  call.” 

Spenser:  Virgil’s  Gnat. 

2.  To  work,  convey,  haul,  or  the  like,  with  a 
team. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  do  work  with  a  team, 
team  -Ing,  s.  [Team.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  certain  mode  of  manufacturing 
work,  which  is  given  out  to  a  foreman,  who  hires  a 
gang  or  team  to  do  it,  and  is  responsible  to  the 
owner  of  the  stock. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Steel-Manuf. :  The  operation  of  pouring  the 
molten  cast-steel  from  the  crucible  into  the  ingot- 
mold. 

2.  Civil-Eng. :  The  operation  of  transporting  earth 
from  the  cutting  to  the  embankment. 

team'-ster,  s.  [Eng.  team,  s. ;  sufE.  -ster  (q.  v.).] 
One  who  drives  a  team, 
tean-y,  a.  [Tenne.] 

tea-p6y',  s.  [Anglo-Ind.  tipai,  a  corrupt,  of  Pers. 
cipai= a  three-legged  table,  a  tripod.]  A  three- 
legged  table  with  a  lifting  top,  inclosing  tea-cad¬ 
dies,  or  a  small  stand  for  holding  tea-cup,  sugar- 
basin,  cream-jug,  &c. 

tear  (1),  *tere,  *teer,  *terre,  s.  [A.  S.  tedr,  tier; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  tdr;  Dan.  taar,  taare;  Sw.  tdr; 
Goth,  tagr;  O.  H.  Ger.  zahar ;  M.  H.  Ger.  zaher,zdr ; 
Ger.  zahre ;  O.  Lat.  dacrima ;  Lat.  lacrima,  lacruma 
(Fr.  larme) ;  Gr.  dakry,  dakryon,  dakryma ;  Wei. 
dagr;  Ir.  dear ;  Gael,  deur;  Sp.  &  ltal.  lagrima .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  Anything  in  the  form  of  a  transparent  drop  of 
fluid  matter ;  a  solid,  transparent,  tear-shaped  drop, 
as  of  balsam,  resin,  &c. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Metall.  (pi.):  The  vitreous  drops  from  the  melt¬ 
ing  of  the  walls  of  a  furnace. 

2.  Physiol. :  The  nervous  mechanism  of  the  secre¬ 
tion  of  tears,  in  many  respects  resembles  that  of  the 
secretion  of  saliva.  A  flow  is  usually  brought 
about  in  a  reflex  manner  by  stimuli  applied  to  the 
conjunctiva,  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  the 
tongue,  the  optic  nerve,  &c.,  or  more  directly  by  the 
action  of  mental  emotion. 

IT  St.  Lawrence's  Tears :  A  popular  name  for  me¬ 
teors  occurring  on  the  night  of  August  10,  the  date 
at  which  St.  Lawrence  suffered  martyrdom, 
tear-drop,  s.  A  tear. 

“But  dash  the  tear-drop  from  thine  eye.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  i.  13. 

tear-falling,  a.  Shedding  tears ;  tender,  piti¬ 
ful. 

“  Tear-falling  pity  dwells  not  in  this  eye.” 

Shake  sp.:  Bichard  III.,  iv.  2. 

tear-pits,  tear-sacs,  s.pl. 

Compar.  Anat. ;  Suborbital  pits,  occurring  in  cer¬ 
tain  ruminants.  They  constitute  glands  which 
secrete  a  semi-fluid  fetid  matter,  sometimes  so  copi¬ 
ous  as  to  slaver  the  whole  face.  They  are  usually 
larger  in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  and  their 
development  is  checked  by  castration.  They  stand 
in  close  relation  with  the  reproductive  functions. 
(Darwin:  Descent  of  Man,  ed.  2d,  p.  529.) 
tear-shaped,  a. 

Bot.:  The  same  as  Pear-shaped,  except  that  the 
sides  of  the  inverted  cone  are  not  contracted.  Ex¬ 
ample,  the  seeds  of  the  apple. 

tear-stained,  a.  Marked  by  the  traces  of  falling 
tears. 

tear  (2),  s.  [Tear,  v.]  A  rent,  a  fissure. 

T  Tear  and  wear:  The  same  as  Wear  and  tear 

(q.  v.). 

tear,  *tere  (pa.  t.  *tar,  *tare,  tore,  pa.  par. Horen, 
torn),  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  teran  (pa.  t.  tcer,  pa.  par. 
taren)  ;  cogn.  with  Goth.  aatairan= to  break,  to 
destroy  (pa.  t.  gatar) ;  Litn.  dirti^to  flay ;  Greek 
dero=toflay;  Russ,  drate— to  tear;  dira= a  rent,  a 
hole;  Sansc.  dri— to  burst,  to  tear  asunder;  Icel. 
tcera= to  consume;  Low  Ger.  teren;  Ger.  zehren. 
Tire,  v.,  tarry  v.,  and  darn  are  from  the  same  root.] 
A.  Transitive! 

I.  Literally  : 

1.  To  separate  the  parts  of  by  pulling;  to  pull 
forcibly  apart,  especially  to  pull,  draw,  or  drag  in 
pieces  by  breaking  the  texture  or  fibers  of ;  to  make 
a  rent  or  rents  in  ;  to  rend. 

“  They  are  always  careful  to  join  the  small  pieces 
lengthwise,  which  makes  it  impossible  to  tear  the  cloth 
in  any  direction  but  one.” — Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  vii. 


*2.  To  form  fissures  or  furrows  in  by  violence. 

“  As  storms  the  skies,  and  torrents  tear  the  ground, 

Thus  rag’d  the  prince,  and  scatter’d  death  around.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  JEne id,  x.  857. 

3.  To  make  or  cause  by  rending  or  other  violent 
action. 

“These  vain  weak  nails 
May  tear  a  passage  through  the  flinty  ribs.” 

Shakesp.:  Bichard  II.,  v.  6. 

4.  To  lacerate ;  to  wound,  as  with  the  teeth,  or  by 
dragging  something  sharp  over  or  along. 

“  Neither  shall  men  tear  themselves  forthem  inmourn¬ 
ing,  to  comfort  them  for  the  dead.” — Jer.  xvi.  7. 

5.  To  pull  with  violence;  to  drag  or  remove  by 
pulling  violently.  (Especially  with  such  preposi¬ 
tions  as  away,  off,  down,  out,  &c.) 

“They  will  with  violence  tear  him  from  your  palace, 
And  torture  him  with  grievous  lingering  death.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  2. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  divide  by  violent  measures ;  to  disturb,  agi¬ 
tate,  or  excite  violently ;  to  distract ;  as,  a  state 
torn  by  factions. 

2.  To  wound,  to  lacerate,  to  hurt  greatly ;  as,  a 
heart  torn  with  anguish. 

*3.  To  burst,  to  break. 

“  Else  would  I  tear  the  cave  where  Echo  lies 
With  repetition  of  my  Borneo’s  name.” 

Shakesp.:  Borneo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

4.  To  remove  by  force ;  to  pluck  away. 

“  Help  me  to  tear  it  from  thy  throne, 

And  worship  only  thee.” 

Cowper:  Olney  Hymns,  i. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  part,  divide,  or  separate  on  being 
pulled  or  handled  with  more  or  less  violence ;  to 
rend. 

2.  Fig. :  To  rant,  to  fume ;  to  move  or  act  with 
violence  or  turbulence ;  as,  The  horse  tore  along  the 
road. 

*U  To  tear  Christ's  body :  To  utter  imprecations. 
(Cf.  Heb.  vi.  6.) 

“  His  oathes  been  so  great  and  so  dampnable, 

That  it  is  grisly  for  to  hiere  him  swere 
Our  blisful  Lorde’s  body  thay  to  tere.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  13,889. 

tear-coat,  s. 

Bot.:  Arabia  spinosa. 

*tear-throat,  a.  &  s. 

A.  Asadj.:  Vociferous,  ranting. 

“  Cramp,  cataracts,  the  teare -throat  cough  and  tisick.” 

Taylor  ( the  Water-poet). 

B.  As  subst. :  A  ranter. 

“The  majesticall  king  of  fishes  .  .  .  keepes  his  court  in 
all  this  hurly-burly,  not  like  a  tyrannical  tear-throat  in 
open  arms,  but  like  wise  Diogenes  in  a  barrell.” — Taylor 
(the  Water-poet). 

tear -er,  s.  [Eng.  tear,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  Lit.:  One  who  or  that  which  tears  or  rends 
anything. 

.2.  Fig. :  One  who  rants  or  fumes  about ;  a  noisy, 
violent  person. 

tear'-ful,  adj.  [Eng.  tear  (1),  s.;-ful(l).]  Filled 
with  tears ;  weeping ;  shedding  tears. 

“  He  rolls  red  swelling,  tearful  eyes  around, 

Sore  smites  his  breast,  and  sinks  upon  the  ground.” 

Savage:  The  Wanderer,  v. 

tear'-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [Tear,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Raving,  ranting,  furious,  violent;  as, 
a  tearing  passion.  ( Colloq.) 

IT  Used  also  adverbially ;  as,  tearing  mad. 

tear'-less,  adj.  [Eng.  tear  (1),  s.;  -less.]  Free 
from  tears ;  shedding  no  tears  ;  unfeeling. 

“To  tearless  eyes  and  hearts  at  ease.” 

Moore:  Fire-Worshipers. 

tearless-victory,  s. 

Hist.:  A  victory  gained  by  the  Spartan  general 
Archidamus  over  the  Arcadians  and  Argives,  B.  C. 
367.  The  commander  reported  that  in  gaining  it  he 
had  not  lost  a  man. 

*tear-m6uth,  s.  [Eng.  tear,  v.,  and  mouth."]  A 
ranting  player. 

“You  grow  rich,  you  do,  and  purchase,  you  two-penny 
tearmouth.” — Ben  Jonson:  Poetaster,  iii.  1. 

*tear -f,  a.  [Eng.  tear  (1) ,  s. ;  -j/.] 

1.  Full  of  tears  ;  tearful ;  wet  with  tears. 

2.  Consisting  of  tears  ;  falling  in  drops  like  tears. 

“  The  stormes  and  the  teary  shoure 
Of  his  weping.” 

Lydgate:  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  iii. 

tea§e,  *taise,  *tayse,  *toose,  *tose,  *tos-yn, 

v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  tdesan— to  pluck,  to  pull ;  cogn.  with 
O.  Dut.  teesen;  Dut.  teezen=  to  pluck;  Dan.  tcese, 
tcesse— to  tease  wool;  M.  H.  Ger.  zeisen=to  tease; 
zausen= to  pull,  to  drag.] 


A.  Transitive : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  pull  apart  or  separate  the  fibers  of ;  to  pick 
into  its  separate  fibers ;  to  comb  or  card,  as  wool  or 
flax. 

2.  To  employ  a  teasel  upon ;  to  teasel,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  raising  a  nap. 

II.  Fig.:  To  vex  or  annoy  with  importunity  or 
impertinence ;  to  annoy,  vex,  or  irritate  with  petty 
requests,  trilling  interference,  or  by  jests  or  raillery ; 
to  plague. 

“  Thus  always  teasing  others,  always  teased, 

His  only  pleasure  is  to  be  displeased.” 

Cowper:  Conversation,  845. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  vex  or  annoy  with  importunity 
or  impertinence. 

tease-tenon,  s. 

Joinery:  A  tenon  on  the  summit  of  a  post,  to 
receive  two  beams  meeting  each  other  at  right 
angles. 

tea§e,  s.  [Tease,  v.]  One  who  teases ;  a  plague ; 
as.  You  are  a  great  tease. 

IT  To  be  on  the  tease :  To  be  uneasy  or  fidgety. 
tea’-§el.  *tea-sell,  tea'-zel,  *ta-zel,  tea  -ale, 
*tes-el,  s.  [A.  S.  tdesl,  tcesel,  from  tdksan=  to  tease 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  Botany,  &c. : 

(1)  The  genus  Dipsacus  (q.  v.).  About  150  species 
are  known,  natives  of  the  temperate  parts  of  the 
Old  World  and  of  America.  This  order  consists  of 
herbaceous  and  half-shrubby  exogenous  plants 
with  opposite  or  whorled  leaves,  and  flowers  in 
heads.  The  only  valuable  species  of  the  order, 
Dipsacus  fullonum,  Fuller’s  Teasel,  is  four  feet 
high,  the  bracts  hooked, 
the  flowers  oval,  pale 
purple  or  whitish.  It  is 
probably  only  a  variety  of 
D.  sylvestris.  It  grows 
best  in  a  stiff  loam.  The 
crooked  awns  or  chaffs 
are  fixed  around  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  large  broad 
wheels  or  cylinders,  and 
woolen  cloth  is  held 
against  them.  They  raise 
a  nap  upon  it  which  is 
afterward  cut  level.  A 
piece  of  fine  broad  cloth 
requires  1,500  to  2,000  of 
them  to  bring  out  the  nap, 
after  which  the  teasels  are 
broken  and  useless.  Steel 
substitutes  for  teasels 
have  been  tried,  but  in¬ 
effectually  ;  they  are  not  sufficiently  pliant,  and  tear 
the  fine  fibers  of  the  cloth. 

(2)  The  burr  of  the  plant. 

2.  Mech.  db  Cloth  Manuf  .:  Any  contrivance  used  as 
a  substitute  for  teasels  in  the  dressing  of  woolen 
cloth. 
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Teasel. 

1.  Flower;  2.  Fruit;  3.  Stem 
and  leaves;  4.  A  bract. 


teasel-frame,  s.  A  frame  or  set  of  iron  bars  in 
which  teasel-heads  are  fixed  for  raising  a  nap  or 
pile  on  woolen  cloth. 

tea'-§el>  tea'-zle,  tea'-zel,  v.  t.  [Teasel,s.]  To 
subject  to  the  action  of  teasels ;  to  raise  a  nap  upon 
by  the  action  of  teasels. 

tea’-§el-er,  teaz'-ler,  s.  [Eng.  teasel;  -er.]  One 
who  uses  or  works  a  teasel  for  raising  a  nap  on 
cloth. 

tea§  -er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  tease,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  teases  ;  a  tease. 

“Should  Cave  want  copy,  let  the  teaser  wait.” 

Fawkes:  Horace  Imitated. 

*2.  A  kind  of  dog  used  in  hunting  deer. 

“The  lofty  frolic  bucks 
That  scudded  fore  the  teasers  like  the  wind.” 
w  Greene:  Friar  Bacon. 

tea§ -er  (2),s.  [Teazer.] 

tea§  -lag,  a-  [Tease,  v.]  Vexing,  worrying,  irri¬ 
tating. 

“Surmounted  the  teasing  employments  of  printing  and 
publishing.”— Goldsmith;  Polite  Learning,  ch.  x. 

teat  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  tit.]  A  small 
quantity.  (Scotch.)  (Burns:  Poor Mailie.) 

teat  (2),  *teet.  *tete,  *tette,  *tit,*titte,  s.  [A.S. 
tit;  cogn.  with  O.Dut.  titte;  Ger.  zitze;  Fr.  tette; 
O.  Fr.  tete;  Sp.  teta;  ltal.  tetta;  Icel.  tdta;  Wei. 
did,  didi,  teth;  Irish  &  Gael,  did.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

.  1-  Lit.:  The  projecting  organ  through  which  milk 
is  drawn  from  the  breast  or  udder  of  females  of  the 
class  mammalia ;  the  nipple ;  the  dug  of  a  beast ; 
the  pap  of  a  woman. 

“The  divine  providence  hath  furnished  a  woman  with 
two  teats  tor  this  purpose.” — P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  4. 

2.  Fig. :  A  small  nozzle  resembling  a  teat. 

II.  Mech.:  A  small,  rounded,  perforated  projec¬ 
tion,  otherwise  called  a  nipple,  as  that  of  a  gun. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  h8r,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  gd,  p5t, 

or.  wore,  wolf,  w5rk,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  vnite,  ciir,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu’  =  kw. 
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tedious 


teat'-ed,  adj.  [Eng.  teat;  -ed.]  Having  teats  or 
protuberances  resembling  the  teats  of  animals. 
(Used  in  bot.,  &c.) 

teathe,  s.  &  v.  [Tath.] 
te’-g-tin,  s.  [Theatine.] 

*teat-ish,  a.  [Perhaps  from  teat,  as  a  child 
fretful  for  the  breast.]  Peevish. 

“  Her  sickness 
Had  made  her  somewhat  teatish.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Woman's  Prize,  v.  1. 
teaze,  s.  [See  compound.] 

teaze-hole,  s.  [A  corruption  of  Fr.  tizard= fire 
door.] 

Glass-manuf. :  The  fuel-opening  in  a  glass  fur¬ 
nace. 


tech-nics,  s.,  sing,  &pl,  [Technic.} 

1.  (Sing.):  The  doctrine  of  arts  in  general;  such 
branches  of  learning  as  respect  the  arts. 

“In  the  schools  of  the  middle  classes  science  rather 
than  technics  is  needed,  because,  when  the  seeds  of  science 
are  sown,  technics  as  its  fruit  will  appear  at  the  appointed 
time.”— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  ( PI.) :  Technical  terms  ;  technicalities. 

tech-nique  ,  s.  [Fr.]  [Technic.] 

Fine  arts:  The  method  in  which  an  artist  uses 
his  materials  to  express  his  mental  conceptions. 

“  The  whole  poem  may  be  read  with  pleasure,  despite  a 
certain  sense  of  claehing  between  the  myth  and  its  inter¬ 
pretation  and  an  occasional  lapse  in  the  technique  of  the 
verse.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


or  drupe,  woolly,  spongy,  and  dry  seed,  one  in  eacct 
cell.  Known  species  two,  Tetona  grandis  [Teak] 
and  T.  hamiltoniana,  a  deciduous  tree  with  light- 
brown,  hard,  close-grained  wood  weighing  64  lbs. 

Ser  cubic  foot.  It  is  found  in  Prome  and  in  Upper 
urmah. 

tec-ton-ar-chi-nae,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  tektonarchos=a 
master-builder;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 
Ornith.:  Bower-birds;  a  sub-family  of  Paradis- 
eidee  (q.v.).  Devoid  of  flowing  plumes,  only  one 
genus  possessing  any  attempt  at  extra  adornment 
in  the  males.  The  species,  so  far  as  known,  are 
accustomed  to  erect  bowers  of  reeds  in  which  they 
disport  themselves.  Genera:  Sericulus,  Ptilono- 
rhynchus,  Chlamydodera,  -Eluraedus,  and  Amblyor- 
nis. 


teaze,  v.  t.  or  i.  [Tease,  v.] 
tea  -zel,  tea-zle,  s.  &  v.  [Teasel.] 
tea-zel-wort,  s.  [Eng.  teazel,  s.,  and  wort .] 
Bot.  (pi.) :  The  Dipsacaceee.  (Lindley.) 
teaz’-er,  s.  [Eng.  teaze,  s. ;  - er .]  The  stoker  or 
fireman  who  attends  the  furnaces  in  glass-works. 

teb-bad,  s.  [Pers.]  The  scorching  winds  which 
blow  over  the  sandy  plains  of  Central  Asia,  carry¬ 
ing  with  them  clouds  of  impalpable  sand,  which 
are  said  to  act  like  flakes  of  fire  on  travelers’  skins. 

Te-beth,  s.  [Heb.  Tebheth;  Arab,  tobah;  Old 
Egypt.  Tubi,  Tobi;  Gr.  Tubi,  Teb ;  Sane.  Tap  as.] 
Calendar :  The  tenth  month  of  the  Jewish  sacred 
year.  It  commenced  at  the  new  moon  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  and  ended  at  that  of  January. 

tec,  s.  [Contracted  from  detective  (q.  v.).]  (See 
etym.)  (Slang.) 

“I  went  to  Dartford,  in  Kent,  to  Whistler,  so  that  we 
should  not  get  picked  up  by  the  ’tecs.” — London  Echo. 

*teche,  v.  t.  [Teach.] 

te<jh'-I-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  techy;  -ly.]  In  a  techy 
manner;  peevishly,  fretfully,  irritably. 

te§h'-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  techy ;  -ness.]  The  qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  techy ;  peevishness,  fretful¬ 
ness. 

tech-nic,  a.  &s.  [Fr.  technique.] 

B.  As  adj.:  The  same  as  Technical  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  subst. :  The  method  of  performance  or 
manipulation  in  any  art ;  technical  skill  or  manip¬ 
ulation  ;  artistic  execution. 

tech’-nic-al,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  technikos= belonging 
to  the  arts  ;  technc— art.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mechanical 
arts,  or  to  any  particular  art,  science,  profession, 
handicraft,  business,  or  the  like. 

“All  the  dispute  is  made  to  turn  upon  logical  niceties, 
or  metaphysical  subtleties  about  the  nature  of  things 
confessedly  mysterious,  or  rather  upon  the  meaning  of 
technical  terms  and  names,  such  as  individual,  &c.” — 
Waterland:  Works,  V.  346. 

B.  As  subst.  (pi.) :  Those  things  which  pertain  to 
the  practical  part  of  an  art  or  science ;  technicali¬ 
ties  ;  technics. 

technical-education,  s.  Specific  instruction  re¬ 
quired  by  every  person  engaged  in  a  particular  oc¬ 
cupation,  in  addition  to  the  general  education 
needed,  more  or  less,  by  all  the  citizens  of  a  state. 

IJIn  many  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  schools  of 
technology  have  been  established.  They  are,  in 
most  instances,  denominated  manual  training 
schools  and  form  part  of  the  public  school  system. 
tech-nl-cal'-I-tjf,  s.  [Eng  .technical;  -ity.] 

1.  Technicalness  (q.v.). 

2.  Anything  technical  or  peculiar  to  a  particular 
science,  art,  profession,  manufacture,  or  the  like  ;  a 
technical  term  or  expression. 

“The  training  of  the  workshop  and  the  study  of  the 
technicalities  of  the  various  trades  to  which  art  knowledge 
may  be  successfully  applied.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

tech-ni-cgl-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  technical;  -ly.]  In 
a  technical  manner ;  according  to  technics  or  tech¬ 
nicalities. 

“  But  the  first  professed  English  satirist,  to  speak  techni¬ 
cally,  is  Bishop  Joseph  Hall,  successively  Bishop  of  Exeter 
and  Norwich.” — Warton:  English  Poetry,  vol.  iv. 

tech'-ni-cgl-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  technical;  -ness.] 
(The  quality  or  state  of  being  technical  or  peculiar 
to  a  particular  art,  science,  manufacture,  <fcc. 

tech'-ni-slst,  subst.  [Eng.  technic;  -isf.]  One 
skilled  in  technics  or  in  the  practical  arts. 

tech-nl'-cl-an,  s.  [Eng.  tenich;  -an.]  Same  as 
technicist  (q.  v.). 

“And  will  probably  be  more  decided  in  its  quantitative 
results,  as  the  technicians  say,  than  any  invention  the 
world  has  seen.” — The  Review  of  Reviews,  Dec.,  1893. 

*tech-nI-c6-log'-ic-gl,  «•  [Eng.  technical,  and 
Gi.  logos=&  word.]  Technological ;  technical. 

“Had  the  apostle  used  this  technicological  phrase  in  any 
different  sense  from  its  common  acceptation, .  he  would 
have  told  us  of  it.” — Scott:  Christian  Life ,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  vii. 


tech-no-log'-ic-gl,  a.  [En g.  technolog (y) ;  -ical.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  technology ;  pertaining  to  the 
arts ;  as,  technological  institutes. 

tech7nol'-o-gist,  subst.  [Eng .  technolog (y) ;  -ist.] 
One  skilled  in  technology ;  one  who  discourses  or 
treats  of  arts  or  of  the  terms  of  arts. 

tech-nol'-o-gy,  s.  [Gr.  fec7me=art;  suff .  -ology.] 
That  branch  of  knowledge  which  deals  with  the 
various  industrial  arts ;  the  science  or  systematic 
knowledge  of  the  industrial  arts,  as  of  weaving, 
spinning,  metallurgy,  or  the  like. 

“There  were  not  any  further  essays  made  in  technology 
for  above  fourscore  years;  but  all  men  acquiesced  in  the 
common  grammar.” — Twell;  Examination  of  Grammar. 
(Preface,  p.  17.) 

tejjh'-y,  a.  [Tetchy.]  Peevish,  fretful,  irritable. 

te-c5'-mg,  s.  [Mexican  tecomaxochitl— one  of  the 
species.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Bignoniace®.  Calyx  campanu- 
late,  five-toothed;  corolla  with  a  campanulate 
throat  and  a  five-lobed  bilabiate  limb;  stamens 
didynamous.  Erect  trees,  shrubs,  or  scandent 
plant,  with  unequally  pinnate  or  simple  digitate 
leaves  ;  flowers  yellow  or  flesh-colored,  in  terminal 
panicles.  Tecoma  radicans,  from  the  Southern 
States  of  the  Union,  is  a  favorite  climber  in  Euro¬ 
pean  gardens.  The  leaves  have  nine  acuminate, 
serrate  leaflets.  The  rootsof  T. starts  and  T.speciosa 
are  diuretic.  T.  impetiginosa  abounds  in  tannin; 
the  bark  is  bitter  and  mucilaginous,  and  is  used  in 
lotions  and  baths  in  inflammation  of  the  joints  and 
debility.  The  bark  of  T.  ipe  is  used  in  Brazil  as  a 
gargle  in  ulcers  of  the  mouth.  T.  undulata,  an 
evergreen  shrub  from  the  north  west  of  India,  pro¬ 
duces  gorgeous  orange-colored  blossoms  in  April ; 
its  leaves  are  used  as  cattle-fodder. 

te-co-ret-In,  s.  [Gr.  teko= to  melt  down,  and 
rhetine= resin  ;  Ger.  tekoretin.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Fichtelite  (q.  v.),  found  in 
pine-wood  embedded  in  the  marshes  near  Holte- 
gard,  Denmark. 

tec-tl-braii-chl-a-tg,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  tectus=cov- 
ered  and  Mod.  Lat. branchiata  (q.  v.).l 
Zoblogy:  A  section  of  Opisthobrancniata  (q.v.). 
Animal  usually  provided  with  a  shell  both  in  the 
larval  and  adult  state ;  branchiae  covered  by  the 
shell  or  mantle ;  sexes  united.  There  are  five  fami¬ 
lies:  Tornatellidee,  Bullidae  (—the  Tectibranchiata 
of  Cuvier),  Pleurobranchidee,  Aplysiadee,  and  Phyl- 
lidiadae. 

tec-ti-bran'-cM-gte,  adj.  &  subst.  [Tectibban- 

CHIATA.] 

A.  As  adject. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Tectibran¬ 
chiata. 

B.  As  subst  ant. :  Any  individual  of  the  Tectibran¬ 
chiata  (q.  v.). 

tec-ti-fjlte,  s.  [Gr.  tektikos=  capable  of  melting ; 
suff.  -ite  (Min.). 

Min. :  A  mineral  of  uncertain  composition,  found 
at  Graul  and  Braunsdorf,  Saxony.  Hardness  1’5- 
2;  color,  clove-brown.  Soluble  in  water.  Composi¬ 
tion  :  Probably  a  hydrous  sulphate  of  the  sesquiox- 
ide  of  iron.  Known  also  under  the  name  of  Graulite. 

*tect-ly,  *tSct’-lIe,  adj.  [Lat.  fecfws=;covered.] 
Secretly,  closely. 

“  He  lad  verie  close  &  tectlie  a  company  of  his  men  in  an 
old  house  fast  by  the  castell.” — Holinshed:  Ireland  (an. 
1581). 

tec-t6-chr]fs'-ine,  s.  [Lat.  #eefws=covered,  hid¬ 
den,  and  Eng.  chrysine.] 

Cheni. :  CifiHioOp  A  crystalline  substance  found 
together  with  chrysine  in  poplar  buds,  and  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  latter  by  its  solubility  in  benzol.  It 
forms  large  sulphur-yellow  monoclinic  prisms,  melt¬ 
ing  at  130°.  When  boiled  with  strong  potash  it  is 
decomposed,  yielding  acetic  acid,  phenyl-methyl 
ketone,  and  benzoic  acid. 

tec-to'-ng,  s.  [Said  to  be  from  Malabar  tekka= 
teak,  but  perhaps  formed  with  reference  to  Greek 
tektonike= building,  for  which  teak  is  well  adapted.] 
Bot. :  Teak  ;  a  genus  of  Viticere.  Calyx  five  or  six¬ 
toothed,  ultimately  becoming  inflated;  corolla 
gamopetalous,  five  or  six  cleft ;  stamens  five  or  six ; 
ovary  superior,  four-celled ;  fruit  a  four-celled  nut 


tec-ton’-Ic,  a.  [Lat.  tectonicus ;  Gr.  techtonikos, 
from  tekton= a  carpenter.]  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  building  or  construction. 

tec-ton’-ics,  s.  [Tectonic.]  A  series  of  arts  by 
which  vessels,  implements,  dwellings  and  places  of 
assembly  are  formed ;  on  the  one  hand  agreeably  to 
\the  end  for  which  they  were  designed ;  on  the  other, 
in  conformity  with  sentiments  and  artistic  ideas. 

ttec-tor'-I-al,  adj.  [Lat.  <ecfcmts=pertaining  to 
covering;  tego=to  cover.]  Covering, 
tectorial-membrane,  s. 

Anat. :  A  comparatively  thick,  fibrillated,  and,  to 
all  appearance,  highly  elastic  membrane  covering 
the  organ  of  Corti  in  the  ear.  (Quain.) 

tec-tor  -I-um,  s.  [Latin.]  A  species  of  plaster- 
work  adopted  for  the  decoration  of  Roman  houses, 
and  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  lime  and  sand. 

tec'-trl-§e§,  subst.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  tego= to 
cover.] 

Ornith. :  Coverts  ;  the  smaller  feathers  of  the  wing 
or  tail,  especially  of  the  former,  the  term  calypteria 
being  applied  to  the  latter. 

te'-cum,  s.  [Ttjcum.]  The  fibrous  produce  of  a 
palm  leaf,  resembling  green  wool,  imported  from 
Brazil. 

tecum-fiber,  s.  The  same  as  Tecum. 

ted,  *tedde,  *teede,  v.  t.  [Icel.  tedhja=to  spread 
manure;  fed7i=manure ;  tedha— hay  grown  in  a 
well-manured  field;  Norw.  tedja— to  spread  man¬ 
ure  ;  iad=manure ;  Sw.  dial,  tada,  from  <ad=man- 
ure.] 

Agrig. :  To  spread  new-mown  hay,  so  as  to  expose 
it  to  the  sun  and  air ;  to  turn  (new-mown  hay  or 
grass)  from  the  swath  and  scatter  for  drying. 

“  Tbe  smell  of  grain,  or  tedded  grass,  or  kine.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,ix.  450. 

ted'-der  (l),s.  [Eng.  ted;  -er.]  One  who  teds; 
specifically,  a  maching  for  stirring  and  spreading 
hay,  to  expedite  its  being  dried  by  the  sun  and  air. 

“  However  valuable  a  mower  may  be,  a  tedder  is  hardly 
less  so.” — Sheldon:  Dairy  Farming,  p.  179. 

ted'-der  (2) ,  s.  [Tethek.] 

1.  A  rope,  strap,  cord,  or  lariat,  for  fastening  an 
animal  by  the  head  to  a  manger,  post,  or  stake. 

2.  Anything  by  which  one  is  restrained ;  a  tether. 

ted'-der,  v.  t.  [Tetheb,  v.]  To  tether,  to  con¬ 
fine,  to  restrain. 

*tede,  s.  [Lat.  tceda.]  A  torch. 

Te  De'-um,  s.  [From  the  first  words  “  Te  Deurn 
Laudamus."] 

1.  The  name  given  to  a  celebrated  Latin  hymn  of 
praise,  ascribed  usually  to  St.  Ambrose  and  St. 
Augustine,  and  well-known  from  the  translation  in 
the  Prayer-book,  beginning  “We  praise  the,  O 
God,”  one  of  the  two  canticles  appointed  to  be  sung 
in  the  morning  service  between  the  two  lessons.  It 
is  also  sung  on  special  occasions,  as  days  of  publio 
rejoicing. 

2.  A  musical  setting  of  the  hymn  [1.] 

3.  A  choral  thanksgiving  service  in  which  this 
hymn  forms  a  principal  part. 

“  The  Spaniards  sang  Te  Deums.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xxi. 

tedge,  subst.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  ingate  or 
aperture  in  a  mold  through  which  the  molten  metal 
is  poured. 

*te-dI-os'-i-tjf,  s.  [En g.  tedious; -ity.]  Tedious¬ 
ness. 

te  -dl-ous,  *te-dy-0use,  a.  [Lat.  tcediosus,  from 
fcedium= irksomeness,  tedium  ;  from  tcedet— it  irks.] 

1.  Causing  tedium ;  wearisome  or  tiresome  by  con¬ 
tinuance,  prolixity,  repetition,  or  the  like.  (Said  of 
persons  or  things.) 

“And  all  that  to  herself  she  talk’d, 

Would  surely  be  a  tedious  tale.” 

Wordsworth:  Idiot  Boy. 

2.  Slow. 

“Twice  ten  tedious  years.” — Cowper:  John  Gilpin. 

3.  Annoying ;  odious. 

“  My  woes  are  tedious,  though  my  words  are  brief.’’ 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,309. 


Mil,  b6^;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph-1 
-cian,  -tian  —  shgn,  -tion.  -sion  —  shun;  -tion.  -gion  =  zhun.  -tious  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  bel,  del 
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te'-dl-ous-lf,  adv.  [English  tedious;  -ly.)  In  a 
tedious  or  tiresome  manner,  so  as  to  weary  or  tire : 
slowly. 

“Night  ...  doth  limp  so  tediously  away.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv. 

te  -dl-ous-ness,  *te-di-ous-nesse,  s.  [English 
tedious;  -ness.']  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tedi¬ 
ous.  tiresome,  or  wearisome  from  continuance, 
prolixity,  repetition  or  the  like ;  tiresomeness,  slow¬ 
ness. 

“I  have  dwelt  sometime  upon  the  Christian  sacrifice, 
perhaps  even  to  a  degree  of  tediousness.” — Waterland: 
Works,  viii.  287. 

te  -dlou-some,  te  -di-sum,  a.  [English  tedious ; 
-some.]  Tedious ;  tiresome.  ( Scotch .) 

te'-dl-um,  s.  [Lat.  tcedium,  from  toidet— it  irks.] 
Irksomeness ;  wearisomeness ;  tediousness. 

“The  tedium  that  the  lazy  rich  endure.” 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  742. 

tee  (1),«.  [Native  name.] 

1.  An  umbrella. 

2.  The  umbrella-shaped  structure  used  as  a  ter¬ 
mination  or  finial  crowning  the  Buddhist  topes  and 
Hindu  pagodas.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  relic  shrine. 

tee  (2) ,  8.  [See  def.]  A  T -shaped  pipe-coupling, 
adapted  for  a  stem-pipe  and  two  branches. 

tee-iron,  s.  A  rod  with  a  cross-bar  at  the  end, 
for  withdrawing  the  lower  valve-box  of  a  pump. 


tee  (3),  s.  [Icel.  tya— to  point  out,  to  mark,  to 
note.] 

Golf,  <&c.:  A  mark  set  up  in  playing  at  quoits :  the 
mark  made  in  the  ice  in  the  game  of  curling, 
toward  which  the  stones  are  pushed ;  the  nodule 
of  earth  from  which  the  ball  is  struck  off  in  golf. 
[Scotch.) 

“Both  got  well  away  from  the  tee  to  the  fourth  hole.”— 
Field,  Sept.  25,  1886. 

tee,  v.  t.  [Tee(3),s.] 

Golf:  To  place,  as  a  ball,  on  the  tee  preparatory 
to  striking  off. 

_  “  Never  interrupt  the  court — all  that  is  managed  for  ye 
tike  a  tee’d  ball.” — Scott:  Redgauntlet,  letter  xiii. 


teel,  til,  s.  [Mahratta  teel;  Hind.  &  Beng.  tel.] 

Botany:  Sesamum  orientate  and  S.  indicum. 
[Sesame,  Sesamum.] 

♦teem,  *teme,  s.  [Team,  s.]  Race,  progeny. 
“What  tyme  in  Jerusalem  was  dede  a  douhty  thyng 
(Was  blode  non  of  his  feme,  bot  a  mayden  ying).” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  140. 

teem  (1),  *teme,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  tf/man,  from 
team  =  a  team,  a  progeny.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  bear  young,  as  an  animal ;  to  produce  fruit, 
as  a  plant;  to  be  pregnant;  to  conceive. 

“Lest  it  should  feble  hys  fleshe  and  let  hym  from  geat- 
Ing  of  children,  and  hyndrehys  harlot  of  teming." — Sir  T. 
More:  Works,  p.  644. 

2.  To  be  full,  as  if  ready  to  bring  forth ;  to  be 
stocked  to  overflowing ;  to  be  prolific ;  to  be 
charged. 

“The  strange  conceits,  vain  projects,  and  wild  dreams, 
With  which  hypocrisy  for  ever  teems.” 

Cowper:  Hope,  742. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  produce;  to  bring  forth;  to  give 
birth  to. 


“  Common  mother  thou 

Whose  womb  unmeasurable,  and  infinite  breast, 
Teems,  and  feeds  all.”  Shakesp.:  Timon,  iv.  3. 

teem  (2),  v.t.  [Iceland,  tcema— to  empty  ;  tdmr— 
empty  ;  Dan.  tdmme=to  empty,  from  tom=e mpty ; 
Sw.tdmma,  from  tom.]  [Toom.]  To  pour,  to  empty. 
(Prov.) 

“Teem  out  the  remainder  of  the  ale  into  the  tankard, 
and  fill  the  glass  with  small  beer.”— Swift:  Directions  to 
the  Butler. 

♦teem  (3),  ♦teeme,  V.  t.  [Cf.  O.  Dutl  tamen=to 
be  convenient,  lit,  or  fitting;  Dut.  betamen=to  be¬ 
seem;  Ger.  ziemen=  to  be  fit;  Goth.  gatiman=to 
suit,  agree  with.]  To  think  fit. 

“I  could  teeme  it  to  rend  thee  in  pieces.” — Gifford: 
Dialogue  of  Witches  (1603.) 

teem'-er  s  [Eng.  teem  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
teems ;  one  who  brings  forth  young. 

♦teem'-f  ul,  a.  [Eng.  teem  (1),  v.;  -ful(l).] 

1.  Pregnant,  prolific. 

2.  Brimful. 

teem'-Ing  (1),  adj.  [Teem  (1),  v.]  Pregnant, 
prolific ;  stocked  to  overflowing. 

“To  call  up  plenty  from  the  teeming  earth, 

Or  curse  the  desert  with  a  tenfold  dearth.” 

.  Cowper :  Truth,  181. 

teem’-Ing  (2),  a.  [Teem  (2),  v.] 

teeming-punch,  s.  A  punch  for  starting  or  driv¬ 
ing  a  bolt  out  of  a  hole ;  a  drift. 


teem’-less,  a.  [Eng.  teem  (1),  v. ;  -less.]  Not 
fruitful  or  prolific ;  Darren. 

“Such  wars,  such  waste,  such  fiery  tracks  of  dearth 
Their  zeal  has  left,  and  such  a  teemless  earth.” 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  i.  228. 

teen,  Heene,  *tene,  s.  [A.  S.te6na= accusation 
injury,  vexation ;  tedn—to  accuse ;  German  zeiten.] 
Provocation,  grief,  vexation. 

“  Last  day  I  grat,  wi’  spite  and  teen.” 

Burns:  Bruar  Water. 

teen  (1),  *tene,  v.  t.  [Teen,  s.]  To  vex,  to  an¬ 
noy,  to  provoke,  to  excite. 

“  Why  tempt  ye  me  and  tene  with  soche  manor  speache.” 
— Chaucer:  Testimony  of  Love,  bk.  ii. 

teen  (2),  v.  t.  [A.  S.  tynan.]  To  inclose,  to  fence 
in.  [Prov.) 

teen  (3),  v.  t.  [Teend.]  To  light,  as  a  candle. 
(Prov.) 

teen  -age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Teen  (2),v.]  Wood 
for  fences  or  inclosures.  ( Prov.) 

teend,  tind,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  tyndan,  tendan— to 
kindle;  Sw.  tanda;  Dan.  tcende;  Ger.  zUnden.) 
[Tind,  Tinder.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  kindle,  to  set  light  to,  to  light. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  kindle,  to  take  light. 

♦teen'-ful,  adj.  [Eng.  teen,  s. ;  -ful(l).]  Full  of 

grief  or  sorrow ;  sorrowful,  afflicted. 

teen§,  s.  pi.  [See  def.]  The  years  of  one’s  age 
having  the  termination  -teen;  that  is,  the  years 
thirteen  to  nineteen  inclusive,  during  which  a  per¬ 
son  is  said  to  be  in  his  or  her  teens. 

“  Whose  life  romance  begins  early  in  her  teens.”  — 
Athenaeum,  Aug.  27,  1887,  p.  271. 

teen'-^  (l),a.  [Tint.]  Very  small,  diminutive. 

teen’-jf  (2),  adj.  [Eng.  teen ,  s. ;  -y.]  Fretful, 
peevish.  (Prov.) 

teer  -er,  subst.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  boy  or  girl 
employed  to  stir  the  sieve  to  calico  printers. 

tee§-da’-li-{l,  s.  [Named  after  Robert  Teesdale, 
a  Yorkshire  botanist,  author  of  a  catalogue  of 
plants  growing  around  Castle  Howard.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Thlaspide®  or  Thlaspid®.  The 
petals  are  unequal ;  the  filaments  with  basal  scales ; 
the  pod  oblong.  Known  species  two,  from  Europe, 
Northern  Africa,  and  Western  Asia.  Teesdalianudi- 
caulis,  the  Naked-stalked  Teesdalia,  is  best  known. 
The  stems,  which  are  generally  numerous,  are  four 
to  eighteen  inches  high  ;  ’the  leaves  almost  entirely 
radical,  lyrato-pinnatifid;  the  flowers  white.  Com¬ 
mon  in  England  in  sandy  and  gravelly  places,  rare 
in  Scotland.  Flowers  in  April  and  June.  The  other 
species  is  T.  lepidium,  or  regularis,  found  in  Spain, 
&c.  Both  are  fitted  for  rockeries  in  gardens. 

tee’-tee,  ti’-tl,  s.  [Native  name.] 

Zodl. :  The  Squirrel  Monkey.  (Humboldt.) 
tee -ter,  v.  t.  or  i.  [Prob.  a  variant  of  totter 
(q.  v.).]  To  ride  on  the  ends  of  a  balanced  plank, 
&c.,  as  children  do  for  amusement ;  to  seesaw, 
teeth,  s.  pi.  [Tooth.] 
teethe,  v.  i.  [Teeth.]  To  grow  teeth. 
teeth’-Ing,  s.  [Teethe.]  The  operation  or  the 
process  of  the  first  growth  of  teeth,  or  the  process 
by  which  they  make  their  way  through  the  gums ; 
dentition.  [Tooth.] 

“When  the  symptoms  of  teething  appear,  the  gums 
ought  to  be  relaxed  by  softening  ointment.” — Arbuthnot: 
On  Diet. 

tee -tick,  s.  [From  the  cry  of  the  bird.]  (See 
extract  under  Titling,  1.) 

tee-to’-tuL  a.  [A  reduplicated  form  of  total,  or, 
according  to  some,  from  a  stuttering  pronunciation 
of  the  word  total.) 

1.  Entire,  complete.  (Colloq.) 

2.  Pertaining  to  teetotallers  or  teetotalism  ;  as,  a 
teetotal  meeting. 

tee-t6'-tal-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  teetotal;  -ism.)  The 
principles  or  practice  of  teetotallers ;  total  absti¬ 
nence  from  all  intoxicating  liquors. 

“  The  only  way  to  rescue  the  drunkard  was  through  the 
instrumentality  of  teetotalism." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

tee-to  -tul-ler,  tee-to  -tal-er,  s.  [Eng.  teetotal  ; 
-er.]  One  who  professes  total  abstinence  from  all 
spirituous  or  intoxicating  liquors,  unless  medically 
prescribed ;  a  total  abstainer. 

“The  increased  temperateness  in  the  language  of  tee¬ 
totallers.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

tee-to -t<Ll-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  teetotal ;  -ly.]  Entirely, 
completely,  totally. 

tee-to  -turn,  s.  [For  T-totum,  from  T,  the  most 
important  mark  on  one  of  the  original  four  sides, 
meaning  Take-all .]  A  small  four-sided  or  polygonal 
toy  used  by  children  in  a  game  of  chance.  The  four 
sides  were  marked  with  letters,  P  (Put-down) ,  N 
( Nothing ),  H  (Half),  T  (Take-all),  such  letters 


deciding  whether  the  player  put  into  or  took  out  of 
the  pool,  according  to  the  letter  appearing  on  the 
top  after  the  toy  has  been  spun  round. 

tef  ’-flus.  s.  [A  word  of  no  signification.  (Agas¬ 
siz.) 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  typical  Carabid®.  Tefflus 
megerlei,  from  Senegal  and  the  Guinea  Coast,  is  two 
inches  long. 

t§g,  tegg,  s.  [Cf.  Wei.  fesr=clear,  fair,  beautiful, 
fine.] 

1.  A  female  fallow-deer;  a  doe  in  the  second  year. 

2.  A  young  sheep,  older  than  a  lamb. 

“  On  Dec.  29  I  had  300  lambs  (called  usually  tegs  after 
New  Year’s  Day)  in  a  yard.” — Field,  Feb.  16,  1886. 

teg-enar-I-a,  s.  [Formed  from  Lat.  Tegea ; 
Gr.  Tegea—  a  town  in  Arcadia.] 

Zodl. :  The  typical  genus  of  Tegenariid®  (q.  v.). 
It  contains  the  House-spider,  under  which  their 
appear  to  have  been  confounded  two  species: 
Tegenaria  domestica  and  T.  civilis,  the  former  with 
proportionately  longer  legs  than  the  latter.  It  is, 
besides,  rather  more  than  half  an  inch  long,  while 
the  other  one  is  rather  less.  They  weave  their  webs 
in  the  corners  of  windows,  of  neglected  rooms,  or 
outhouses.  They  live  about  four  years,  and  deposit 
their  eggs  in  lenticular  cocoons  of  white  silk,  and 
again  in  a  silk  bag  disguised  by  plaster,  &c. 

teg-en-d-rl’-I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat .  tegenari(a) ; 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Zodl.:  A  family  of  Spiders,  tribe  Dipneumoues 
and  its  Sedentary  Division.  The  ocelli  are  in  two 
rows,  the  first  pair  of  legs  usually  the  longer ;  the 
web  irregular.  Sometimes  there  are  three  claws. 
It  is  a  large  family,  in  some  classifications  divided 
into  the  sub-families  Drassides,  Dysderides,  Scyto* 
dides,  Ciniflonides,  and  Agelenides. 

teg  -men  (pi.  teg’-mln-a),  subst.  [Lat.  tegmen, 
tegimen,  tegumen=a.  covering.]  [Tegment.] 
Botany : 

1.  Brongniart’s  appellation  for  the  secundine  of 
an  ovule. 

2.  Mirbel’s  name  for  the  inner  coat  of  a  seed. 

3.  Palisot  de  Beauvois’  appellation  for  the  ex¬ 
terior  glume  of  a  grass. 

teg'-ment,  teg’-u-ment,  s.  [Lat.  tegumentum, 
from  tego=  to  cover.]  A  cover  or  covering;  specif.,  a 
natural  covering  as  of  an  animal  or  plant ;  integu¬ 
ment;  as— 

I.  Of  the  form  tegment: 

1.  Anatomy :  The  upper  part  of  the  crura  cerebri, 
consisting  principally  of  the  fasciculus  teres  and 
the  posterior  pyramid. 

2.  Bot.  (pi.) :  The  scales  of  a  bud.  They  may  be 
foliaceous,  or  may  resemble  petioles,  stipules,  or 
fulcra. 

II.  Of  the  form  tegument: 

Entom. :  The  covering  of  the  wings  of  orthopter¬ 
ous  insects. 

teg-men’-tum  (pi.  teg-men’-ta,),  subst.  [Lat.] 
The  same  as  Tegment  (q.  v.). 
te-guex’-In,  s.  [Native  name.] 

Zodl. :  A  popular  name  for  any  individual  of  the 
Tejid®  (a.  v.),  specif.  Tejus  teguexin,  with  a  wide 
geographical  range  in  South  America.  It  is  from 
three  to  four  feet  long,  black  on  upper  surface, 
sprinkled  with  yellow,  tail  mingled  with  yellow  and 
black,  lower  parts  similarly  marked.  These  lizards 
are  found  in  sugar  plantations,  and  among  scrub 
and  brush ;  they  can  swim  well,  but  do  not  take 
readily  to  the  water.  The  legend  that  they  utter  a 
warning  sound  on  the  approach  of  wild  heasts 
(whence  they  are  sometimes  called  Safeguards)  is 
apparently  without  foundation.  They  feed  on  fruit, 
insects,  snakes,  frogs,  birds’  eggs,  and  young  birds. 

teg  -U-Ia  (pi.  teg'-y-lse),  s.  [Lat.=a  tile.] 

1.  Build. :  A  roofing-tile. 

2.  Entom. :  A  callosity  at  the  origin  of  the  fore 
wings  of  the  Hymenoptera. 

teg  -u-lgir,  a.  [Tegula.]  Pertaining  to  a  tile; 
resembling  a  tile  ;  consisting  of  tiles. 

teg  -ii-l<tr-ly,  adv.  [Eng  .tegular; -ly.)  In  the 
manner  of  tiles  on  a  roof. 

teg'-y-lat-ed,  adj.  [Lat.  tegula=a.  tile.]  Com¬ 
posed  of  small  plates  overlapping  like  tiles.  (Said 
of  a  particular  kind  of  ancient  armor.) 

teg  -u-ment,  s.  [Tegment.] 
teg-u-ment  -a  ry,  adj.  [Eng.  tegument;  -ary.) 
Pertaining  to  teguments  ;  consisting  of  teguments. 
te-h.ee  ',  s.  &  inter j.  [From  the  sound.] 

A.  As  subst.:  A  laugh,  a  titter. 

“  Our  poor  young  prince  gets  his  opera  plaudits  changed 
into  mocking  tehees ,  and  cannot  become  grand-admiral.” 
— Carlyle:  French  Revolution ,  pt.  i.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

B.  As  interj.:  A  word  used  to  denote  a  laugh. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  trf,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


tehee 
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telegraphically 


te-hee',  v.  i.  [Tehee,  s.]  To  laugh  contempt¬ 
uously,  to  titter. 

“That  laugh’d  and  teheed  with  derision, 

To  see  them  take  your  deposition.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  III.  iii.  132. 

teh-sil-dar,  s.  [Hind.]  A  native  collector  of  a 
district  acting  under  a  European  or  a  zemindar. 
{ Anglo-Indian .) 

Te-I-an,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Teos 
in  Ionia. 


te  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Tejidj:.] 

Te  Ig'-I-tur,  phr.  [Lat.=Thee,  therefore.] 
Eccles. :  The  first  two  words  of  the  Canon  of  the 
Mass.  The  expression  appears  to  have  been  also 
used  to  denote  a  book  containing  a  portion  of  the 
Liturgy  (McClintock  <&  Strong ),  but  it  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  list  of  Liturgical  Books  given  by 
Smith  &  Cheetham  in  Christian  Antiquities. 

tell,  s.  [Fr.  teil,  from  Lat.  tilia=  a  lime  or  linden 
'tree.]  The  lime-tree  or  linden, 
teil-tree,  s. 

1.  Bot.:  The  same  as  Teil  (q.  v.). 

2.  Script. :  The  Heb.  elah  is  not  the  lime-tree,  but 
is  probably  the  Terebinth,  as  it  is  rendered  in  the 

R.  v. 

“  A  teil-tree  and  an  oak  have  their  substance  in  them 
when  they  cast  their  leaves.”— Isaiah  vi.  13. 

*tein,  s.  [Thane.] 

♦tein-land,  s.  Thane-land. 

teind,  s.  [Icel.  tlund= a  tenth,  tithe,  from  tln= 
ten;  Goth.  taihunda=  the  tenth;  Sw.  tiende. ]  The 
name  given  in  Scotland  to  tithes.  They  origi¬ 
nated  at  a  remote  period  ;  and  at  the  Reformation 
John  Knox  contended  that  after  allotting  some 
provision  for  the  displaced  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
the  remainder  of  the  teinds  should  be  used  for  the 
support  of  the  Protestant  ministers,  for  universities 
and  schools,  and  for  the  poor.  Through  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  aristocracy,  the  arrangement  was  but 

f>artially  carried  out.  At.  the  union  between  Eng- 
and  and  Scotland  in  1707,  the  Lords  of  the  Court  of 
Session  were  appointed  to  be  Commissioners  of 
Teinds,  and  power  was  given  them  to  determine 
“the  transporting  of  kirks,”  as  the  population 
moved  from  one  locality  to  another,  the  consent  of 
three-fourths  of  the  heritors  in  point  of  valuation 
being  necessary  to  warrant  the  removal.  In  1837  and 
1838  there  were  laid  before  Parliament  nine  folio 
volumes  of  reports  by  a  Commission  appointed  to 
inquire  into  church  accommodation,  &c.,  in  Scot¬ 
land.  It  reported  that  the  parsonage  teinds 
were  held  by  the  Crown,  by  universities,  by 
pious  foundations,  by  lay  titulars  (analogous  to  the 
lay  proprietors  in  England),  or  by  the  proprietors  of 
the  lands  from  which  they  were  due ;  they  were  in 
all  cases  eligible  to  pay  the  stipends  held  or  which 
might  be  awarded  by  the  Court  of  Teinds  to  the 
ministers,  but  that  they  could  not  be  transferred 
from  one  parish  to  another. 

“And  Wednesday,  we  are  to  be  heard  in  the  great  teind 
case  in  presence.” — Scott:  Ouy  Mannering,  ch.  xxxix. 

IT  Court  of  Teinds ,  Commissioners  of  Teinds:  A 
court  in  Scotland  having  jurisdiction  over  all  mat¬ 
ters  respecting  valuations  and  sales  of  teinds,  aug¬ 
mentations  of  stipends,  the  disjunction  or  annex¬ 
ation  of  parishes,  &c.  Its  powers  are  exercised  by 
the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  as  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Commission. 

teind-master,  s.  One  who  is  entitled  to  teinds. 
(Scotch.) 

teine,  s.  [Teyne.] 

tein. -6-scope,  s.  [Greek  tci  io=to  stretch,  and 
skopeo= to  see,  to  observe.]  L  name  given  by  Sir 
David  Brewster  to  an  optical  instrumeut,  consist¬ 
ing  of  prisms  so  combined  that  the  chromatic  aber¬ 
ration  of  the  light  is  corrected,  and  the  linear 
dimensions  of  objects  seen  through  them  are  in¬ 
creased  or  diminished.  LBrande.) 

*teint,  *teint,  s.  [Fr. ,  prop.  pa.  par.  of  teindre 
(Lat.  tingo)  =  to  dye.]  [Tint.]  Color,  tinge,  tint. 

“Glazed  colors  have  a  vivacity  which  can  never  be 
imitated  by  the  most  brilliant  colors,  because  the  differ¬ 
ent  teints  are  simply  laid  on,  each  in  its  place,  one  after 
another.” — Dryden:  Dufresnoy. 

♦telnt'-qre,  fteint  -pre,  s.  [Tincture.]  Color, 
tint. 


te -li-dse  (j  asy),  te  -i-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 


tej(us),  te(ius) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Lizards,  sub-order  Cionocrania, 
with  ten  genera,  from  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
America.  Scales  small,  granular,  sometimes  with 
larger  tubercles,  those  of  the  belly  oblong,  quad¬ 
rangular,  in  cross  bands  ;  large  symmetrical  scutes 
on  head ;  tongue  long,  scaly,  and  bifid  at  end ;  den¬ 
tition  acrodont ;  no  fold  of  skin  along  the  sides. 

te  -Jus  (J  as  y),  te’-I-iis,  s.  [Latinized  from 
native  name.] 

Zo6l. :  The  type-genus  of  Tejidse,with  three  species, 
from  Brazil  and  Mendoza.  [Teguexin.] 


te  -lp  (pi.  te’-lse),  s.  [Lat.=any  woven  stuff;  a 
web.] 

1.  Anat. :  A  web-like  membrane. 

2.  Bot. :  The  elementary  tissue. 

tela-choroidea,  s. 

Anat. :  The  choroid  web,  the  membrane  which 
connects  the  choroid  plexuses  of  the  two  sides  of 
the  cerebrum.  Called  also  velum  interpositum. 

tela-contexta,  s. 


Bot. :  Parenchyma  in  which  the  cells  are  arranged 
in  threads  which  cross  each  other  irregularly. 
Found  in  Lichens, 

Fungi,  and  some 
Algae. 

tel  -p-mdn  (pi. 
tel-p-mo  -ne§),s. 

[Gr.  —a  bearer.] 

Arch. :  A  male 
figure  serving  as  a 
column  or  pilaster 
to  support  an  en¬ 
tablature,  in  the 
same  way  as  Cary¬ 
atides  or  Atlantes.  Telamones. 


*te  -lpr-ljf  ,adv.  (From  the  Tepidarium  at  the  Baths 
[Eng.  telar(y) ;  at  Pompeii.) 

•ly.]  In  manner  of 

a  web;  acting  after  the  fashion  of  a  web.  (Browne.) 
*te-lp-r$T,  a.  [Lat.  tela— a.  web.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  web. 

2.  Spinning  or  forming  webs. 


“The  pictures  of  telary  spiders,  and  their  position  in 
the  web,  is  commonly  made  lateral.” — Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xix. 

tel-as'-pjf-rine,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful,  but  prob.  a 
bad  compound  of  Eng.  tellurium  and  pyrites.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  iron  pyrites,  containing  tellu¬ 
rium,  occurring  at  Sunshine  Camp,  Colorado, 
which  is  probably  the  same  as  tellurpyrite  (q.  v.). 
Named  by  Shepard. 


tel-e-ba-rom'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  teZe=afar,  and  Eng. 
barometer.]  An  instrument  for  recording  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  by  means  of  electricity,  the  barometric 
readings. 

tel’-au-to-graph,  s.  [Greek  tele=aiar  off,  auto 
=self,  and  grapho=to  write.]  An  instrument  which 
will  at  any  distance  transmit  accurately  and  to  the 
smallest  detail  in  exact  facsimile  anything  that 
may  be  written  or  drawn  on  the  transmitting 
device.  Two  instruments  are  used,  one  to  transmit 
and  one  to  record.  Both  are  nearly  identical  in 
form,  size,  and  general  arrangement,  and  each  car¬ 
ries  a  wide  strip  of  paper  controlled  by  a  synchro¬ 
nizing  device  which  causes  the  one  to  follow  the 
movements  of  the  other.  On  the  transmitter  any¬ 
thing  can  be  written  or  drawn  and  the  recording 
stylus  of  the  receiving  instrument  follows  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  transmitting  stylus  or  pencil  and  thus 
produces  an  exact  facsimile  of  the  writing  or 
drawing. 

*teld,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  ofv.  [Tell.] 

tel-e-dfi,  s.  [Native  name.] 

ZoOlogy :  Mydaus  meliceps,  the  Stinking  Badger ; 
the  sole  species  of  the  genus ;  a  small,  nocturnal, 
burrowing  mammal,  found  only  in  Java  and 
Sumatra,  and  living  at  an  elevation  of  7,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  is  about  a  foot  long,  with  a  pig¬ 
like  head,  stout  body,  very  short  legs,  and  a  stumpy 
tail ;  color,  dark-brown,  with  a  white  band  running 
along  the  back.  Like  the  skunk,  it  has  the  power 
of  ejecting  an  intensely  fetid  liquid  from  its  anal 
glands. 

tel '-e-gram,  s.  [Greek  fete = afar  off,  suff.  -gram. 
Formed  from  telegraph  on  the  analogy  of  mono¬ 
gram,  chronogram,  logogram,  <fcc.  The  word  was 
first  used  in  America  in  1852,  and  was  the  subject  of 
a  long  and  learned  discussion  in  the  English  news¬ 
papers  previous  to  its  adoption  in  that  country. 
Several  eminent  philologists  proposed  the  term 
telegrapheme  instead.]  A  telegraphic  message  or 
dispatch;  a  communication  sent  by  telegraph. 

“  There  is,  as  against  the  exact  but  surfeiting  teleg¬ 
rapheme,  our  lawless  telegram,  to  which  is  strictly  appli¬ 
cable  the  maxim  of  the  civilians,  as  regards  a  clandestine 
marriage,  ‘Fieri  not  debuit,  sed,  factum,  valet.’  ” — Fitz- 
edward  Hall :  Modern  English,  p.  158. 

IT  To  milk  a  telegram :  Surreptitiously  to  obtain 
and  make  use  of  a  telegram  intended  for  another. 
(Slang.) 

*tel-e-gram'-mlc,  a.  [Eng.  telegram;  -ic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  telegram  ;  having  the  nature  of  a 
telegram  ;  hence,  brief,  concise. 


tel-e-graph,  s.  [Gr.  tele— alar  off,  and  grapho= 
to  write!] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  the  word  telegraph  includes 
all  modes  of  communicating  intelligence  to  a  dis¬ 
tance.  The  modes  may  be  classified  as:  visible  (as 
semaphores),  audible,  or  tangible. 


2.  Specif. :  [Electric  Telegraph.] 

3.  A  message  sent  by  telegraph ;  a  telegram. 

4.  The  same  as  Telegraph-board  (q.  v.). 

5.  A  board  used  in  signaling  the  number  of  runs 
made  in  a  cricket  match,  the  number  of  wicket* 
down,  and  the  runs  made  by  the  last  batsman  out. 

TT  Modern  researches  in  electrical  science  have 
multiplied  the  varieties  of  telegraph  to  an  extent 
almost  incredible.  The  principal  systems  now  in  use 
are  the  Automatic,  the  Dial,  the  Double  Needle,  the 
Duplex,  the  Duplex  Bridge,  the  Differential  Duplex, 
the  Facsimile  [Telautograph],  the  Harmonic 
Multiplex,  Hughes’  Printing  telegraph,  the  Quadru- 
plex,  the  Single  Needle,  Wheatstones’,  the  Writing 
telegraph,  and  several  systems  for  printing  mes¬ 
sages  as  received.  The  telegraph  used  principally 
in  this  country  is  the  Morse.  [Electro-Magnbtio 
Telegraph.] 

telegraph-board,  subst.  A  board  on  which  are 
hoisted  or  otherwise  marked  the  numbers  of  horses 
about  to  run  in  a  race,  together  with  the  names  of 
their  jockeys. 

“  When  the  race  is  all  over  we  may  look  at  the  telegraph- 
board  in  vain  to  find  her  officially-printed  number.” — 
London  Daily  Chronicle. 

telegraph-clock,  s.  An  arrangement  by  which 
time  is  signaled  to  a  number  of  different  apart¬ 
ments  in  a  building  or  to  several  buildings.  This 
may  be  performed  by  electro-magnetic  devices,  or 
by  mechanical  means. 

telegraph-dial,  subst.  A  circle  on  which  ara 
arranged  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  figures,  &c.„ 
the  hand  or  pointer  being  operated  by  electro-mag¬ 
netic  action. 

telegraph-instrument,  s.  A  moving  mechanical 
device  used  in  the  electric  circuit;  a  perforator, 
transmitter,  receiver,  relay,  register,  or  what  not. 
Among  the  chief  instruments  for  the  reception  and 
transmission  of  messages  are:  The  Sounder,  in. 
which  the  message  is  received  by  sound,  the  Wheat¬ 
stone,  the  Bell,  the  A.  B.  0.,  and  the  single  needle. 
In  1850  the  average  number  of  words  transmitted 
per  minute  was  sixteen.  Now  six  messages  can  be 
sent  in  one  direction,  and  five  in  another  on  a  single 
wire,  and  a  message  can  go  round  the  globe  in 
twenty  minutes. 

telegraph-key,  subst.  The  vibrating-piece  in  a 
transmitting-instrument,  which  is _ touched  by  the 
finger  to  establish  an  electric  circuit. 

telegraph-plant,  s. 

Bot. :  Desmodium  gyrans. 

telegraph-post,  s.  A  post  for  keeping  the  wires 
elevated  above  the  ground  and  out  of  contact  with 
all  surrounding  objects,  excepting  the  insulators  on 
the  posts. 

telegraph-reel,  s.  A  device  on  which  the  end¬ 
less  slip  of  paper  is  wound  on  a  recording  telegraph. 

telegraph-register,  s.  A  recording-device  at 
the  receiving  end  of  a  circuit. 

telegraph-repeater,  s.  A  relay  instrument  for 
repeating  messages  over  a  long  circuit. 

telegraph-wire,  s.  The  wire  by  which  the  elec¬ 
tric  current  passes  from  one  station  to  another,  the 
metallic  communication  between  stations,  also  con¬ 
necting  instruments,  battery,  and  ground.  Wire 
and  instruments  form  the  circuit.  Wires  are  at¬ 
tached  by  binding-screws  or  terminals  to  telegraph 
instruments. 

tel  -e-graph,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Telegraph,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  transmit,  convey,  or  announce,  as  a  mes¬ 
sage,  speech,  or  intelligence,  by  means  of  a  tele« 
graph,  and  especially  by  the  electric  telegraph. 

2.  To  signal  in  any  way. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  send  a  message  by  telegraph. 

te-leg  -ra-pher,  s.  [Eng.  telegraph  per.  ]  A  tele¬ 
graph  operator  ;  one  skilled  in  telegraphy. 

tel-e-graph’-ic,  a.  [Eng.  telegraph,  s. ;  -ic.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  telegraph ;  made,  sent, 
or  communicated  by  a  telegraph. 

“The  delay  in  the  transmission  of  telegraphic  news 
from  Madrid.” — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  telegraph ;  used  for  tele¬ 
graphing. 

“Forty  new  automatic  telegraphic  instruments,  each 
capable  of  telegraphing  three  hundred  words  a  minute.’* 
— Queen,  Sept.  26,  1885. 

telegraphic-keyboard,  s.  The  bank  of  keys  of 
a  printing-telegraph  machine. 

*tel-  e- graph '-Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  telegraphic;  -aQ 
The  same  as  Telegraphic  (q.  v.). 

tel-e-graph  -Ic-pl-ly,  adv.  [English  telegraph- 
ical ;  -ly.]  In  a  telegraphic  manner ;  by  means  of 
the  telegraph. 

“  [He]  has  telegraphically  instructed  the  Servian  repre¬ 
sentatives  abroad.” — London  Evening  Standard. 


b6il,  b 6f;  p6ut,  j<Swl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -ti&n  =  shpn.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.  -tious  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bcl,  deL 
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te-leg  -ra-phlst,  s.  [Eng.  telegraph ;  -isf.]  On© 
ekilled  in  telegraphy ;  one  who  works  a  telegraph ; 
a  telegraphic  operator. 

“  The  good  service  rendered  by  them  as  telegraphists 
daring  the  late  campaign.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

te-leg  -r©-phy,  s.  [Eng.  telegraph ;  -y.]  The 
art  or  practice  of  communicating  intelligence  by 
a  telegraph ;  the  science  or  art  of  constructing  or 
managing  telegraphs.  [Electbo-Magnetio  Tele¬ 
graph.] 

tel-eI-con'-6-graph,  s.  [Eng.  telescope);  Or. 
eikon—  an  image,  and  grapho— to  draw,  to  write.] 
Optics :  A  combination  of  the  telescope  and  cam* 
era-lucida,  invented  by  M.  Revoil.  The  principle 
involved  is  that  of  allowing  the  image  transmitted 
by  the  object-glass  of  a  telescope  to  pass  through  a 
prism  connected  with  the  eye-piece.  The  rays  of 
light  that  would  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  tele¬ 
scope  be  transmitted  direct  to  the  eye  are  refracted 
by  the  prism,  and  thrown  down  upon  a  table  placed 
below  the  eye-piece.  The  distance  between  the 
prism  and  the  table  determines  the  size  of  the 
image  projected  on  the  latter,  and  it  is  easy  for 
the  observer  to  trace  on  a  paper  placed  on  this 
sketching-table  the  actual  outlines  indicated  by 
the  refracted  light. 

te-lel-do-sau’-rus,  subst.  [Gr.  teleios= perfect; 
eidos= form,  and  sauros= a  lizard.] 

Palceontology :  A  genus  of  Crocodiles,  sub-order 
Mesosuchia.  It  is  akin  to  Teleosaurus,  and,  like  it, 
is  from  the  Puller’s  Earth. 

*te-le'-I-ty,  s.  [Gr.  telos  =  end.]  End,  comple¬ 
tion. 

tel-e-lee'-tr&-sc5pe,  s.  [Gr.  tele= afar  off,  Eng. 
electro -,  and  Gr.  skopeo= to  see.]  An  electrical 
apparatus  for  transmitting  over  a  wire  and  repro¬ 
ducing  at  a  distance  images  of  objects  in  their 
natural  colors.  It  was  invented  in  1898  by  Jan  Szcze- . 
panik,  of  Poland.  The  telelectroscope  reproduces 
by  means  of  rapid  vibrations  the  single  points  of  ' 
light  and  shade  composing  the  pictures  to  be  trans¬ 
mitted,  and  with  these  rapidly  appearing  points  the 
eye  of  the  observer  at  the  receiving  end  of  the  wire 
constructs  the  consecutive  outlines  of  the  pictures 
in  a  manner  similar  to  the  reproduction  of  the 
movements  of  objects  in  case  of  the  vitascope. 

tel-e-ma-nom’-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  tSle= af&v,  and  Eng. 
manometer .]  An  instrument  for  registering  press¬ 
ure  at  a  distance  by  means  of  electricity. 

te-lem'-eAier,  s.  [Gr.  tele  =  afar  off,  and  Eng. 
meter. ]  An  instrument  for  determining  the  distance 
of  an  object  whose  linear  dimensions  are  known, 
from  its  apparent  length  or  height,  when  viewed 
between  two  parallel  wires  of  a  telescope. 

tel-e-ml-cro-phone,  subst.  [Formed  from  tele- 
(phone)  and  microphone.) 

Physics:  An  instrument  described  at  the  Aca¬ 
demia  des  Sciences,  Paris,  Jan.  25,  1886,  by  M.  E. 
Mercadier.  (See  extract.) 

“By  telemicrophone  the  author  understands  a  combined 
apparatus  simultaneously  producing  the  effects  of  the 
microphone  and  the  telephone,  and  reversible  like  the 
latter.  He  has  constructed  instruments  of  this  kind,  for 
which  he  claims  the  following  advantages  over  the  ordi¬ 
nary  microphone.  The  possibility  of  a  double  mode  of 
transmission  with  the  same  apparatus  ;  reversibility  of 
the  transmitter,  whereby  the  reception  is  greatly  simpli¬ 
fied  ;  reduction  of  the  number  of  organs  on  the  micro- 
phonic  posts,  and  consequent  diminution  of  the  total 
resistance  of  the  apparatus  on  the  same  line.” — Nature, 
Feb.  4,  1886,  p.  336. 

tel-e-mI-cr6-phon  -Ic,  adj.  [English  telemicro- 
phonte) ;  -ic.]  Of  or  belonging  to  a  telemicrophone 

(q*  v.). 

tel-e-ml'-cro-scepe,  (1)  s.  [Formed  from  tele- 
(scope)  and  microscope .]  A  device  for  magnifying 
portions  of  an  image  produced  by  a  telescope  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  resolve  and  make  visible  de¬ 
tails  not  revealed  by  the  latter  instrument.  It  was 
invented  in  1897  by  Dr.  Elmer  Gates  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  who  has  also  made  the  device  applicable  for 
magnifying  details  of  images  produced  by  a  micro¬ 
scope. 

tel-e-ml  -cro-scdpe,(2)  s.A  microscope  having  a 
telescopic  adjustment  tube. 

te-len -gl-SCOpe,  s.  [Gr.  feZe=afar  off;  enggys 
=near,  and  skopeo= to  see.]  An  instrument  com¬ 
bining  the  powers  of  the  telescope  and  microscope. 

ftel-e-O-dac  -tfl-©,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  £eleios= perfect, 
and  daktylos= a  finger.] 

PalcBont.:  A  division  of  Ungulata  suggested  by 
Nicholson  ( Palceont .,  ii.  319)  for  the  Coryphodon- 
tidae,  in  which  the  feet  are  five-toed,  at  present 
placed  with  the  Perissodactyles. 

tel-e-o-log  -Ic-3,1,  a.  [Emg.  teleolog(y) ;  -ical.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  teleology;  relating  to  final 
causes. 

tel-e-fc-log  -Ic-3,1-1?.  adv.  [Eng.  teleological; 
-ly.]  In  a  teleological  manner;  according  to  the 
principles  of  teleology. 
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,  tSl-e-ol'-ft-glst,  s.  [Eng.  teleoloqiy) ;  -ist.]  One 
versed  in  teleology ;  one  who  investigates  the  final 
cause  or  purpose  of  phenomenaftor  the  end  for 
which  each  has  been  produced.  * 
tel-e-ol-o-gy,  s.  [Gr.  £eios=the  end,  and  Jo^o«= 
a  discourse.] 

Philosophy : 

1.  A  branch  of  metaphysics ;  the  doctrine  of  final 
causes  and  of  the  uses  which  every  part  of  nature 
was  designed  to  subserve ;  the  argument  from  design 
in  proof  of  the  existence  of  God.  The  expression 
“  final  causes  ”  was  introduced  by  Aristotle,  and 
the  extension  which  he  gave  to  the  idea  of  causa¬ 
tion  drew  his  followers  away  from  studying  the 
proper  object  of  physical  science.  Bacon  (de  Aug. 
Scient.,  bk.  iii.,  cfi.  v.)  said  on  the  subject :  “  Causa- 
rum  finalium  inquisitio  sterilis  est,  et  tanquam 
virgo  Deo  consecrata,  nihil  parit”  (Inquiry  into 
final  causes  is  fruitless,  and  like  a  virgin  dedicated 
to  God,  produces  nothing).  The  context  shows  that 
his  objection  was  not  to  the  investigation  of  final 
causes  in  themselves,  but  to  the  supposition  that 
this  study  was  a  branch  of  physics.  It  was,  he  said, 
the  “  second  part  of  metaphysics.”  His  objection 
to  its  introduction  into  physics  was  not  merely  that 
it  violated  logical  order,  but  that  it  operated  as  a 
powerful  obstacle  to  the  study  of  physical  causes. 
Descartes  objected  to  the  study  of  final  causes,  be¬ 
lieving  that  to  do  so  successfully  was  beyond  the 
faculties  of  man ;  and  most  of  the  French  philoso¬ 
phers  of  the  eighteenth  century  for  various  reasons 
ignored  teleology.  Modern  physical  science  con¬ 
fines  itself  rigorously  as  its  name  suggests,  to  the 
investigation  of  physical  causes. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  ends  in  morality,  prudence  or 
policy,  and  aesthetics. 

“  Every  art  is  thus  a  joint  result  of  the  laws  of  nature 
disclosed  by  science,  and  of  the  general  principles  of  what 
has  been  called  Teleology,  or  the  Doctrine  of  Ends,  which, 
borrowing  the  language  of  the  German  metaphysicians, 
may  also  be  termed,  not  improperly,  the  principles  of 
Practical  Reason.” — Mill.:  Logic,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  xii.,  §  6. 

tel-e-6-phyte,  s.  [Gr.  teleos,  teleios— complete, 
perfect,  and  phy ton— a  plant.] 

Biol. :  A  plant  composed  of  a  number  of  cells  ar¬ 
ranged  in  tissues. 

“A  tree  is  an  assemblage  of  numerous  united  shoots. 
One  of  these  great  teleophytes  is  thus  an  aggregate  of 
aggregates  of  aggregates  of  units,  which  severally  resem¬ 
ble  protophytes  in  their  sizes  and  structures.” — II.  Spen¬ 
cer:  Prin.  Biol.  (ed.  1864),  i.  109. 

tel-e-6-saur,  subst.  [Teleosaurus.]  A  fossil 
saurian  of  the  genus  Teleosaurus. 

“The  Teleosaurs  were  preceded  byBelodon.” — Phillips: 
Otology  (ed.  1886),  i.  613. 

ttel-e-o-s&u'-rl-©,  s.  pi.  [Teleosaurus,] 
Palceont.:  A  group  of  fossil  Crocodiles,  usually 
merged  in  the  Mesosuchia  of  Huxley,  or  the 
Amphicoelia  of  Owen. 

tel-e  o-sau  -ri  sn,  s.  [Teleosauria.]  Any  in¬ 
dividual  of  theTeleosauria  (q.  v.). 

“Has  large  prselachrymal  vacuities  like  a  Teleo- 
saurian.” — Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.,  xxxi.  431. 

tel-e-O-sau’-rus,  s.  [Gr.  teleos= perfect,  and 
tauros= a  lizard.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Mesosuchia.  The  jaws  are 
very  elongated,  and  have  many  conical  teeth  like 
those  of  the  modern  Gavials.  The  dermal  scales 
are  large,  strong,  and  solid.  From  the  Fuller’s 
Earth.  Species  numerous, 
tel’-e-ost,  s.  [Teleostei.J  A  teleostean. 
tel-e-os-te-an,  s.  &  a.  [Teleostei.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

ZoOlogy.:  Any  member  of  the  order  Teleostei 
(q.  v.). 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Teleostei. 
tel-e-os  -te-I,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  teleos,  teleios= perfect, 

and  osteon=a  bone.] 

1.  Ichthy.:  In  modern  classifications  a  sub-class 
including  the  majority  of  the  existing  species. 
They  correspond  broadly  with  the  Osseous  Fishes  of 
Cuvier  and  the  Ctenoidei  and  Cycloidei  of  Agassiz. 
Heart  with  a  noucontractile  arterial  bulb ;  intestine 
without  spiral  valve ;  optic  nerve  decussating ;  skele¬ 
ton  well  ossified, with  biconcave  vertebrae ;  tailhomo- 
cercal  (though  in  early  stages  of  its  development  it 
has  a  heterocercal  form).  They  are  usually  protected 
by  thin,  imbricating  ctenoid  or  cycloid  scales,  some¬ 
times  by  bony  plates,  while  in  some  the  skin  is 
naked.  The  gills  are  free,  with  one  external  open¬ 
ing  protected  by  a  gill-cover.  As  arranged  by  Dr. 
Gunther,  the  Teleostei  are  divided  into  six  orders : 

(1)  Acanthopterygii  (sub-divided  into  Perciformes, 
Beryciformes,  Kurtiformes,  Polynemiformes,  Scise- 
niformos,  Xiphiiformes,  Trichiuriformes,  Cotto- 
Scombriformes,  Gobiiformes,  Blenniiformes,  Mugil- 
iformes,Gastrosteiformes,  Centrisciformes,Gobieso- 
ciformes,  Channiformes,  Labyrinthibranchii,  Lo- 
photiformes,  Tseniiformes,  and  Notacanthiformes) ; 

(2)  Acanthopterygii,  Pharyngognathi ;  (3)  Anacan- 
thini  sub-divided  into  Gadoidei  and  Pleuronectoi- 
dei) ;  (4)  Physostomi ;  (5)  Lophobranchii ;  and  (6) 
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Plectognathi.  In  Mailer’s  classification,  the  Tele- 
ostei  were  also  made  a  sub-class  with  six  orders: 
(1)  Acanthopteri ;  (2)  Anacanthini  (Sub-brachii, 
Apodes) ;  (3)  Pharyngognathi  (Acanthopterygii, 
Malacopterygii) ;  (4)  Physostomi  (Abdominales, 

Apodes)  ;  (5)  Plectognathi ;  and  (6)  Lophobranchii. 

2.  Palceont.:  The  Teleostei  appear  first  in  the 
Chalk,  but  the  majority  of  the  fossil  genera  are  of 
Tertiary  age. 

tel-e-6-zo  -on  (pi.  tel-e-6-zo ’-$.),  s.  [Gr.  teleos, 
teleios= complete,  perfect,  and  zoon— an  animal.] 

Biol. :  An  animal  composed  of  a  number  of  cells 
arranged  in  tissues. 

tel-e-path-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  telepath(y) ;  -ic.]-  Per¬ 
taining  to  telepathy. 

tel-e-path  -I-cal-ly,  adv.  [Telepathy.] 

tel-ep-3-thist,  s.  [Eng.  telepathy ;  -ist.]  One 
who  practices  telepathy,  or  who  is  versed  in  the 
principles  of  telepathic  phenomena. 

tel-ep'-a-thlze,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  telepath(y) ;  -ize.] 

A.  Transitive :  To  practice  telepathy. 

B.  Intransitive :  To  affect  the  mind  of  a  person 
at  a  distance  by  means  of  mental  suggestion  (q.  v.). 

tel-ep  -a-thy,  s.  [Gr.  £e£e=afar,  and  pathos= 
feeling.]  The  action  of  one  mind  on  another  at  a 
distance  and  without  communication  by  means  of 
the  senses;  mental  suggestion;  mind  reading; 
thought-transference.  [Suggestion,  5.] 

tel-eph  -er-age,  subst.  [Gr.  tele- afar;  phero— to 
bear;  suff.  -age.]  A  system  of  transportation  in 
which  electric  motors  are  supplied  with  energy 
from  conductors,  usually  strung  overhead,  along 
the  line  of  road.  [Telpherage.] 

tel'-e-phone,  s.  [Gr.  £eie=afar  off,  and  phones 
a  sound;  voice.] 

Physics:  An  instrument  for  transmitting  sounds 
or  speech  to  distances  where  such  would  be  inau¬ 
dible  through  aerial  sound-waves.  This  definition 
excludes  speaking  tubes,  which  act  simply  by  pre¬ 
serving  and  concentrating  sound-waves.  Telephonic 
action  depends  on  the  fact  that  sound-waves  in  air 
are  capable  of  communicating  vibrations  to  a 
stretched  membrane,  and  if  by  any  means  such 
vibrations  can  be  transmitted  with  true  resem¬ 
blance  to  another  membrane  at  any  distance,  such 
receiving  membrane  will  reproduce  the  sound. 
This  capacity  of  a  single  vibrating  membrane  to 
reproduce  the  most  complicated  sounds,  as  of 
speech,  is  in  reality  the  greatest  mystery  connected 
with  the  matter ;  all  else  relates  to  the  mechanism 
of  transmission  only.  The  essential  nature  of  the 
operation  is  well  shown  in 
the  common  toy  telephone 
sold  in  the  streets,  in 
which  the  floors  of  two 
small  tin  cups  consist  of 
stretched  membranes,  or  Toy  Telephone, 
even  of  paper.  The  two 

membranes  are  connected  by  a  long  piece  of  twine. 
If  now  one  cup  be  held  to  the  mouth  and  spoken 
into,  the  voice  communicates  vibrations  to  the 
membrane.  The  stretched  twine  communicates 
similar  vibrations  to  the  membrane  of  the  other 
cup,  and  if  its  cavity  be  held  to  the  ear  the  sounds 
will  be  heard.  This  is  the  true  mechanical  tele¬ 
phone.  The  term  is  more  commonly  applied 
to  the  electrical  telephonic  apparatus  so  much 
used  in  modern  life,  but  the  principle  is  precisely 
similar.  Such  apparatus  generally  belongs  to  one 
of  two  main  classes.  The  true  inventor  of  the  first 
was  undoubtedly  Philip  Reis,  who  showed,  in  1861, 
that  variations  in  an  electric  current  caused  by  a 
vibrating  membrane  could  reproduce  the  necessary 
vibrations.  Reis  in  this  way  transmitted  musical 
sounds  and  even  words ;  but  his  apparatus  was  im¬ 
perfect,  and  it  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Graham  Bell  to 
perfect  that  which  is  still  commonly  used  and 
known  as  the  Bell  telephone,  though  it  is  the  nearly 


Bell’s  Telephone. 

unanimous  opinion  of  electricians  that  Bell’s 
patent  has  been  held  by  courts  of  law  to  cover  far 
more  ground  than  is  really  due  to  him,  much  to  the 
public  detriment  and  to  the  hindrance  of  progress. 
Bell’s  telephone  and  its  action  may  be  understood 
on  reference  to  the  diagram,  where  d  is  a  cylin¬ 
drical  steel  magnet,  surrounded  at  one  end  by  a 
coil  of  wire,  a,  whose  ends  are  connected  by  the 
wires  e  e  with  the  circuit,  or  line-wire.  It  will  now 
be  understood  [Magnetism]  that  any  change  in 
the  power  of  the  magnet  will  cause  currents  in  this 


fate,  fat,  fare,  ©midst,  what,  fail,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go  pot, 

or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mats.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cfir,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se.  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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wire.  Near,  but  not  touching,  the  magnet’s  end  is 
stretched  a  very  thin  sheet  of  iron,  b  b,  as  a  mem¬ 
brane,  which  is  spoken  to  through  the  mouth¬ 
piece  c.  Thus  made  to  vibrate,  the  iron  membrane 
approaches  to  and  recedes  from  the  magnet ;  and  as 
it  acts  toward  this  as  an  armature,  tending  to 
close  the  magnetic  circuit,  the  effect  is  to  produce 
fluctuating  degrees  of  free  magnetism,  which  again 
produce  fluctuating  or  undulating  currents  in  the 
line-wire.  But  if  these  fluctuating  currents  are 
received  in  a  precisely  similar  instrument,  they  in 
its  coil  produce  variable  magnetic  force  in  the 
magnet,  and  this  reproduces  vibrations  in  the 
second  iron  membrane,  which  reproduce  the  sound. 
The  second  class  of  instruments  are  based  upon  the 
Microphone  (q.  v.).  If  part  of  a  galvanic  current 
is  composed  of  two  or  three  pieces  of  matter  (pref¬ 
erably  charcoal)  in  loose  contact,  variations  in 
the  current  produce  variations  in  the  eontactpress- 
ure  of  the  loose  pieces,  and  the  converse.  Hence, 
instead  of  a  vibrating  membrane  causing  undulat¬ 
ing  currents  by  means  of  a  magnet  as  in  the  Bell 
method,  it  may  abut  against  such  a  series  of  mere 
contacts,  and  thus  cause  an  undulating  or  variable 
current,  which  again  is  capable  of  the  converse 
action.  A  microphone  is  thus  capable,  with  more 
or  less  modification,  of  being  used  as  a  telephone, 
and  the  employment  of  either  method  is  a  question 
of  practical  conditions.  The  Bell  telephone  is 
independent  of  any  battery,  being  self-acting  ;  but 
its  feeble  currents  are  incapable  of  transmitting 
speech  to  a  distance ;  hence  most  of  the  modifica¬ 
tions  in  magnetic  telephones  have  had  the  design 
of  increasing  the  power,  as  by  using  both  poles  of 
the  magnet,  and  in  other  ways.  The  microphone, 
on  the  other  hand,  uses  the  power  of  a  battery  in 
its  circuit,  but  in  some  respects  appears  less  deli¬ 
cately  sensitive  than  the  free  membrane.  In  prac¬ 
tice  it  is  very  general  to  employ  some  form  of  micro¬ 
phone  as  the  transmitting  or  speaking  instrument, 
and  the  Bell  telephone,  or  one  of  its  modifications, 
as  the  receiving  or  hearing  instrument. 

There  are  now  many  forms  of  telephone  in  use, 
the  principal  varieties  besides  those  already  enu¬ 
merated  being  the  bi-telephone,  in  which  there  are 
two  receivers,  one  for  each  ear ;  the  capillary  tele¬ 
hone,  in  which  electro-capillarity  is  used  to  pro- 

uce  telephonic  effects  ;  the  chemical  telephone, in 
which  chemical  or  electrolytic  action  is  utilized; 
the  electrostatic  telephone,  which  utilizes  electro¬ 
static  disturbances  in  the  reproduction  of  sound  ; 
the  reaction  telephone,  in  which  two  mutually  re¬ 
acting  coils  are  used  ;  and  the  thermo-electric  tele¬ 
phone,  in  which  a  thermo-electric  battery  is  used. 
The  last-named  telephone  has  never  been  used  in 
practice.  In  1892  a  long-distance  telephone  was 
erected  between  Chicago  and  the  larger  eastern 
cities  and  has  since  been  in  successful  operation. 

'■  telephone-booth,  s.  A  closet  or  cabinet  contain¬ 
ing  a  telephone,  employed  for  convenience  and 
secrecy  in  telephonic  communication. 

telephone-exchange,  s.  A  central  telephone 
office. 

telephone-exchange  switchboard,  s.  A  switch¬ 
board  employed  in  a  central  office  for  readily  place- 
ing  any  subscriber  in  connection  with  any  other 
subscriber,  or  with  some  other  telephone  office. 

telephone-meter,  s.  An  instrument  for  register¬ 
ing  the  number  of  connections  between  telephone 
subscribers  and  the  time  or  duration  of  the  same. 

telephone-subscriber,  s.  A  term  applied  to  a 
person  who  is  connected  by  a  telephone  system  with 
central  telephone  office. 

telephone-tinnitus,  s.  Tinnitus-aurium  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  constant  use  of  the  telephone. 

telephone-transformer,  s.  An  instrument  for 
repeating  into  one  circuit  a  telephonic  message  re¬ 
reived  on  another  circuit. 

tel  -e-phone,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Telephone,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  send,  communicate,  transmit,  or 
reproduce  as  sounds,  a  message,  or  the  like,  by 
means  of  a  telephone. 

B.  Intransitive:  To  send,  transmit,  or  reproduce 
sounds,  a  message,  or  the  like,  by  means  of  a  tele¬ 
phone. 

tel-e-phon'-Ic,  adj.  [Eng.  telephon(e),  s. ;  -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  telephone ;  communicated, 
transmitted,  or  reproduced  by  means  of  the  tele¬ 
phone. 

te-leph'-on-ist,  s.  [Eng.  telephon  ( e );  -fsZ.]  A 
person  versed  in  the  telephone ;  one.who  operates  a 
telephone. 

tel-e-phon'-o-gram,  s.  [Eng.  telephon  (e),  and 
Buff,  gram.]  A  message  transmitted  by  means  of  the 
telephone  ;  a  telephonic  communication. 

tel-e-phon'-o-graph,  s.  [Eng.  telephon  (e),  and 
Gr.  grapho= to  write.]  An  instrument  for  receiving 
and  recording  a  telephonagram. 


te-leph'-6-n$f,  s.  [Eng.  telephon(e);  - y .]  The 
art  or  practice  of  transmitting  or  reproducing 
sounds,  communications,  <fcc.,  by  means  of  the  tele¬ 
phone. 

“  Be  the  reasons  what  they  may,  it  is  unquestionable 
that  telephony  is  in  England  still  in  its  infancy.” — Lon¬ 
don  Standard.  •  *-' 

ttel-e-phor  -1-dae,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  tele- 
phor(us ) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Beetles,  now  reduced  to  the 
sub-family  Telephorinee  (q.  v.). 

tel-e-pho-rl'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat ,telephor(us) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inee.l 

Entom. :  A  sub-family  of  Lampyrid®,  more  elon¬ 
gated  and  narrower  than  the  typical  Lampyrin®. 
The  legs  are  also  longer  ;  the  head  is  not  covered  by 
the  prothorax.  World-wide  in  distribution.  One 
genus,  which  connects  the  Telephorin®  with  the 
Lampyrin®,  is  luminous. 

tel-e-phor -I-um,  subst.  [Mod.  Lat.  telephorus 
(q.  v.).] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Coleoptera  akin  to  Tele¬ 
phorus  (q.  v.),  from  thePurbeck  beds. 

te-leph  -or-us,  s.  [Gr.  telos=e nd,  and  phoros— 
bearing.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Telephorin®  (q.  v.). 
They  are  known  to  children,  from  their  colors, 
as  Soldiers  and  Sailors.  They  are  seen  in  meadows 
on  plants,  but  are  carnivorous.  According  to  De 
Geer,  the  female  sometimes  devours  the  male. 

tel-e-phote',  s.  [Greek  tele— {at  off,  and  phos 
(genit.  _  photos)  = light,  rays.]  An  instrument  for 
transmitting  to  a  distance  images  of  objects  by  the 
agency  of  electricity,  selenium  being  utilized  for 
this  purpose. 

tel-e-pho-tog -ra-phjf,  s.  [Greek  tele= far  off, 
and  Eng.  photography .]  A  process  for  transmitting 
to  a  distance  images  of  objects  by  the  agency  of 
electricity  acting  on  selenium. 

tel-e-rad’-I-phone,  s.  [Gr.  tele  =  far  off,  and 
Eng.  radiphone .]  An  apparatus  by  which  M.  Mer- 
cadier  adapted  Prof.  Graham  Bell’s  photophone  to 
telegraphy. 

tel-er'-pe-ton,  s.  [Gr.  teZe=far  off,  and  herpeton 
—a  reptile,  a  creeping  thing ;  herpo= to  creep.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Lacertilia,  founded  by 
Mantell  on  remains  of  a  reptile  which  he  called 
Telerpeton  elginense ,  discovered  in  1851  by  Mr. 
Patrick  Duff,  in  light-colored  sandstone,  once  re¬ 
ferred  by  some  geologists  to  the  Upper  Devonian, 
but  now  held  to  be  Triassic.  The  dentition  seems 
to  have  been  acrodont,  and  it  differed  from  most 
existing  lizards  merely  in  having  amphicoelous  ver- 
tebr®.  ( Quar .  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  viii.  100.) 

tel-e-rjfth'-rin,  s.  [Lat.  tel(lus)  —  the  earth,  and 
Eng.  erythrin .] 

Chem. :  A  product  of  the  decomposition  of  orsel- 
linic  ether  when  the  ether,  dissolved  in  hot  water, 
is  exposed  to  the  air  for  several  months.  (Watts.) 

tel'-e-scope,  s.  [Gr.  tele  —  far  off;  skopeo= to 
see,  to  observe.] 

Optical  Instruments :  An  instrument  for  magnify¬ 
ing  distant  objects  so  as  to  make  them  look  nearer 
the  eye  than  they  actually  are.  Its  essential  parts 
are:  an  object-glass  or  a  concave  mirror  to  render 
the  rays  of  light  convergent,  and  form  an  image  of 
the  object,  and  an  eyepiece  to  magnify  it  after  the 
manner  of  a  microscope.  About  A.  D.  1000,  Gerbert 
of  Auvergne  viewed  the  stars  through  a  tube  in 
which,  however,  there  were  no  lenses.  Roger 
Bacon  seems  to  have  known  that  lenses  in  com¬ 
bination  had  a  magnifying  power.  Dr.  Dee,  in  1570, 
speaks  of  “perspective  glasses,”  apparently  used 
in  war  to  survey  the  enemy’s  forces.  Jansen  and 
Lippersheim,  Lippershey,  or  Laprey,  spectacle- 
makers  at  Middelburg,  and  Jacob  Adriansz  or 
Metius,  seem  to  have  first  become  aware  of  the 
power  of  instruments  constructed  like  the  modern 
telescope,  and,  on  Oct.  2,  1608,  Lippershey  offered 
to  the  States-General  three  instruments  “with 
which  one  can  see  to  a  distance.”  Galileo,  hearing 
of  this,  divined  how  the  result  was  effected,  and 
constructed  the  Galilean  telescope  which  had  a 
double  concave  eyepiece,  and  made  many  astronom¬ 
ical  discoveries  with  it,  including  the  satellites  of 
Jupiter.  His  telescope  is  still  well  known  in  the 
familiar  opera-glass.  Kepler  first  pointed  out  the 
advantage  of  making  telescopes  with  two  convex 
lenses,  and  Scheiner  carried  the  suggestion  into 
practice  in  1650.  De  Rlieita  made  a  telescope  with 
three  lenses,  and  another  of  the  binocular  type. 
Huyghens  made  a  telescope  of  123  feet  focal  length, 
only  the  object-glass  of  which  was  in  a  short  tube, 
and  his  was  not  the  largest  one  existing.  The  un¬ 
wieldy  character  of  these  huge  instruments  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  reflecting  telescope,  of  which 
four  types  arose.  The  Gregorian  telescope  was  in¬ 
vented  by  James  Gregory  in  1663,  the  Cassegrainian 
telescope  by  Cassegrain  in  1672,  the  Newtonian  tele¬ 
scope  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  1669,  and  the  Hersche- 
lian  telescope  by  Sir  William  Herschel  about  1779. 


Telescopes,  it  will  be  seen,  are  of  two  leading  kinds — 
Refracting  and  Reflecting  telescopes  ;  in  the  former 
the  image  is  formed  by  refraction  through  an  object, 
glass,  in  the  latter  by  means  of  a  concave  mirror 
or  speculum.  A  refracting  telescope  in  the  sim¬ 
plest  form  consists  of  a  double  convex  lens  (the 
object-glass),  and  a  second  and  smaller  lens,  also 
doubly  convex  (called  the  eyepiece).  To  render  a 
telescope  achromatic,  the  object-glass  is  made 
double  or  triple,  and  the  eyepiece  is  generally  com¬ 
posed  of  two  lenses  adaptod  to  each  other.  Not 
only  does  a  telescope  magnify  objects,  but  it  col¬ 
lects  and  concentrates  upon  the  eye  a  greater 
amount  of  light  than  would  enter  the  organ  if 
unassisted,  and  the  larger  the  object-glass  the 
greater  in  both  respects  is  the  power  of  the  tele¬ 
scope  ;  and  a  friendly  rivalry  exists  between  civil¬ 
ized  nations  as  to  which  shall  possess  the  most 
powerful  telescope.  One  constructed  by  Mr.  Howard 
Grubb  of  Dublin  for  the  Vienna  Observatory  has  an 
object-glass  two  feet  three  inches  in  diameter,  and 
one  made  by  Mr.  Alvan  Clark  of  Boston,  Mass.,  for 
the  Russian  astronomers,  is  two  feet  six  inches. 
The  obstacle  to  further  progress  arises  from  the 
difficulty  of  forming  a  large  disc  of  optical  glass 
pure  enough  and  uniform  enough  to  be  suitable  for 
telescopes.  This  is  the  reason  why  reflecting  tele¬ 
scopes  have  come  into  use.  Lord  Rosse’s  great 
reflecting  telescope  has  a  reflector  of  six  feet  in 
diameter,  and  can  magnify  an  object  407  times 
without  rendering  it  less  bright  than  it  appears  to 
the  naked  eye.  These  large  telescopes  are  for 
astronomical  purposes.  [Equatorial,  Meridian- 
circle.]  A  refracting,  astronomical  telescope,  hav¬ 
ing  the  eyepiece  of  a  single  lens,  or  of  a  pair  of 
lenses,  does  not  reverse  the  image  formed  by  the 
object-glass,  and  therefore  exhibits  objects  inverted, 
which  does  not  much  matter  in  astronomical  obser¬ 
vation.  A  terrestri  al  telescope,  for  looking  a  t  obj  ects 
on  the  earth,  has  an  eyepiece  with  two  more  lenses 
than  an  astronomical  one;  it  therefore  inverts  the 
image  and  exhibits  objects  erect.  All  good  tele¬ 
scopes  are  now  Achromatic.  [Achromatic-tele¬ 
scope.] 

The  Yerkes  Telescope,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Charles  T. 
Yerkes  to  the  University  of  Chicago,  is  one  of  the 
largest  refracting  telescopes  in  the  world.  The  col¬ 
umn  and  head,  of  ca6t-iron,  rise  to  a  height  of  43 
feet,  and  weigh  50  tons.  The  polar  axis,  of  steel,  is 
15  inches  in  diameter,  11)4  feet  long,  and  weighs  3)4 
tons.  The  declination  axis,  also  of  steel,  is  12 
inches  in  diameter,  11)4  feet  long,  and  weighs  1)4 
tons.  Th®  tube  is  of  steel,  64  feet  long,  and  52 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  center,  tapering  toward 
the  ends.  Its  weight  is  6  tons.  The  lens  is  40 
inches  in  diameter.  The  driving  clock,  weighing 
1)4  tons,  is  located  in  the  upper  section  of  the  col¬ 
umn.  It  is  wound  automatically  by  an  electric 
motor  and  is  controlled  by  a  double  conical  pendu¬ 
lum  It  is  geared  to  the  main  driving  wheel,  8  feet 
in  diameter,  which,  when  clamped  to  the  polar  axis 
revolves  it,  together  with  the  tube  and  all  its  acces¬ 
sories — all  weighing  20  tons — in  exact  sidereal 
time.  The  total  weight  of  the  telescope  is  75  tons. 
The  site  chosen  is  near  Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  smoke  and  other  atmospheric 
impurities  which  prevail  in  Chicago  and  its  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity.  Other  remarkable  American  tele¬ 
scopes  are  those  of  Lick  Observatory,  with  an  aper¬ 
ture  of  36  inches ;  Yale  University,  28 ;  United  States 
Naval,  26;  Leander  McCormick,  26;  Princeton,  23; 
Denver,  20  ;  Smithsonian,  20 ;  Dearborn,  18.5  ;  Carle- 
ton  College,  16.2  ;  Warner,  16;  Washington,  15.5,  and 
Harvard,  15.  The  largest  reflecting  telescopes  are 
those  of  Harvard  College,  28  inches,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  John  Peato,  22  inches.  Though  the  Yerkes  and 
Lick  are  the  largest  telescopes  at  present,  Harvard 
College  has  the  best  equipped  observatory  for  gen¬ 
eral  astronomical  work  in  America,  and  one  of  the 
best  in  the  world.  Other  notable  telescopes  not  yet 
(1894)  completed  are:  A  50-inch  objective  for  the 
Alleghany  University;  the  Lowe  telescope,  37)4 
inches,  for  the  Lowe  Observatory,  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  ;  the  new  Chamberlain  Observatory  telescope 
(Denver,  Col.), 38  inches.  Prof.  George  A.  Fargis, 
S.  J.,  of  the  Georgetown  College  Observatory,  has 
produced  an  instrument  that  is  attached  to  the 
telescope  recently  completed  for  Georgetown  Col¬ 
lege,  that  registers  the  time  of  the  transit  of  the 
stars.  Every  movement  of  a  star  is  carefully 
recorded  by  the  photo-chronograph,  as  Prof.  Fargis 
calls  his  instrument.  It  consists  of  two  parts — a 
plate  holder  and  an  electro-magnet — so  arranged 
that  sensitive  plates  can  be  inserted  close  against 
the  glass  reticle  into  the  photographic  focus  of  the 
telescope’s  object-glass.  A  current  is  turned  on 
when  a  star  begins  its  transit  and  the  instrument 
photographs  its  movements. 

telescope-carp,  s.  [Telescope-fish.] 

telescope-fish,  telescope-carp,  s. 

Ichthyology :  The  most  highly -prized  of  the  many 
varieties  of  Cyprinus  ( Carassius )  auratus,  the  gold¬ 
fish.  The  dorsal  fin  is  absent,  the  tail  is  much  en¬ 
larged,  sub-triangular  or  tri-lobate,  and  the  eyes 
which  are  large  and  protruding,  are  set  in  pedicels. 


bSil,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  ,ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 
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tellia 


telescope-fly 


wleacope-fly,  s. 

Entom.:  The  dipterous  genus  Diopsis  (q.  ▼.). 
telescope-shell,  s. 

ZoOl.:  Cerithium  telescopium.  [CehithiADA.] 
telescope-valise,  s.  A  valise  made  of  two  paste¬ 
board  boxes,  one  shutting  down  over  the  other  and 
held  in  place  by  straps ;  commonly  called  simply  a 
telescope. 

tel'-e-BCope,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Telescope  ] 

A.  Trans. :  To  drive  or  force  the  parts  of  into 
each  other,  like  the  sliding  joints  of  a  pocket  tele¬ 
scope  ;  said  chiefly  of  railway  carriages  or  other 
vehicles  which  come  into  collision.  ( Colloq .) 

“Several  of  the  wagons  were  telescoped,  and  much  dam¬ 
age  was  done  to  the  rolling  stock.” — London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph. 

♦B.  Intrans. :  To  move  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
movable  joints  or  slides  of  a  pocket  telescope; 
specifically,  to  run  or  be  driven  together,  so  that 
tne  one  partially  enters  or  is  forced  into  the  other; 
as,  The  carriages  telescoped. 

tel-e-scop  -ic,  tel-e-scop-Ic-?.l,  a.  [Eng.  tele¬ 
scop  (e)  ;  -ic;  -ical.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  telescope ;  performed  by 
the  aid  of  a  telescope  ;  as,  telescopic  observations. 

2.  Seen  or  discoverable  only  by  the  help  of  a  tele¬ 
scope. 

“  There  are  microscopical  corpuscles  in  bodies,  as  there 
ore  telescop  ical  stars  in  the  heavens,  neither  of  which  can 
be  discovered  without  the  help  of  one  or  the  other  of  these 
glasses.” — Bolihgbroke:  Essay  1. 

3.  Seeing  to  a  great  distance ;  far-seeing ;  far- 
reaching. 

“Turn  eastward  now,  and  Fancy  shall  apply 
To  your  weak  sight  her  telesoopic  eye.” 

Cowper :  Truth,  98. 

4.  Having  the  power  of  extension  by  means  of 
joints  sliding  one  within  the  other,  like  the  tube  of 
a  pocket  telescope. 

II.  Mach. :  Constructed  or  composed  of  concen¬ 
tric  tubes.  (See  compounds.) 

telescopic-boiler,  s. 

Steam:  A  boiler  formed  of  several  concentric 
cylindrical  portions. 

telescopic-chimney,  s. 

Naut. :  A  chimney  which  is  in  sections  slipping 
into  each  other,  to  be  lowered  in  time  of  action,  or, 
in  certain  river  steamers,  in  passing  beneath 
bridges. 

telescopic-jack,  s.  A  screw-jack  in  which  the 
lifting  head  is  raised  by  the  action  of  two  screws 
having  reversed  threads,  one  working  within  the 
other,  and  both  sinking  or  telescoping  within  the 
base.  By  this  differential  arrangement  greater 
power  is  obtained. 

telescopic-lens,  s.  A  compound  lens  suited  for 
the  eye  or  object  glass  of  a  telescope.  Terrestrial 
telescopes,  or  spy-glasses,  have  two  lenses  more 
than  astronomical  telescopes,  enabling  an  object  to 
be  seen  in  its  natural  instead  of  in  an  inverted  posi¬ 
tion. 


tel-e-scop -Ic-al-lf,  adv. 
-ly.] 

1.  By  means  of  a  telescope. 

2.  In  manner  of  a  telescope. 


[Eng.  telescopical ; 


“As  many  as  four  wagons  nearly  telescopically  stove  in 
were  heaped  on  top  of  each  other.” — London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph. 


tel-e-scop’-i-form,  adj.  [English  telescope,  and 
form.']  Having  the  form  or  construction  of  a  tele¬ 
scope, 

te-les'-co-pist,  s.  [Eng.  telescop (e) ; -ist.]  One 
skilled  in  the  use  of  the  telescope  for  astronomical 


purposes. 

tel-e-sco'-pl-um,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.=a  telescope.] 
Astron.:  A  southern  constellation,  established  by 
Lacaille.  It  is  surrounded  by  Ara,  Pavo,  Sagitta¬ 
rius,  and  Ophiuchus.  Its  largest  star  is  only  of  the 
fourth  magnitude. 


♦Telescopium  Herscheli,  s. 

Astron. :  Herschel’s  Telescope ;  a  constellation 
named  after  Sir  Wm.  Herschel.  It  is  in  the  North¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  between  Gemini,  Lynx,  and  Auriga. 
It  is  not  now  generally  admitted. 

te-les'-CO-py,  s.  [English  telescop(e);  -y.]  The 
art  or  science  of  constructing  or  using  the  tele¬ 
scope. 

tel  -e-seme,  s.  [Gr.feJe^afar,  andsema=a  sign.] 
An  electric  annunciator  (q.  v.)  for  use  in  hotels,  <fcc. 

tel-e'-§I-SL,  s.  [Gr.  feZesios=finishing,  complet¬ 
ing  ;  Fr.  te lisie.] 

Min. :  A  name  given  by  Hatty  to  the  pure  varieties 
of  sapphire  (q.  v.). 

*tel'-e§m,  s.  [Gr.  telesma—  an  incantation.]  A 
1  !»d  of  amulet  or  magical  charm ;  a  talisman  (q.  v.). 


♦tel-e§-mat-Ic,  ♦tgl-eg-mat'-Ic-g.l,  adj.  [Gr. 
telesma  (genit.  telesmatos) =an  incantation.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  telesms  or  talismans ;  talismanic. 

“They  had  a  telesmatical  way  of  preparation,  answer, 
able  to  the  beginnings  and  mediocrity  of  the  art.”— 
Gregory:  Notes  on  Scripture,  p.  41. 

*tel-e§-mat  -lc-3,l-l]f,  adv.  [Eng.  telesmatical ; 
-ly.]  By  means  of  telesms  or  talismans. 

“The  part  of  Fortune  found  out,  was  mysteriously 
included  in  statue  of  brass,  telesmatically  prepared.” — 
Oregory i  Notes  on  Scripture,  p.  32. 

tel  e-spec -tro-scope,  s.  [Eng.  tele(scope),  and 
spectroscope.] 

Optics:  An  instrument  for  observing  the  light 
from  the  planets  and  fixed  stars,  for  ascertaining 
their  physical  condition  and  the  composition  of 
their  atmospheres.  It  consists  of  a  spectroscope 
placed  at  the  end  of  a  telescope,  and  containing 
two  prisms,  while  the  image  of  the  star  is  brought 
to  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope,  which  is  one  three- 
hundredth  part  of  an  inch  in  breadth. 

tel-e-ster'-e-o-scope,  s.  [Gr.  fe7e=afar  off,  and 
Eng.  stereoscope  (q.  v.).]  An  instrument  described 
by  Helmholtz,  in  1857,  for  producing  an  appearance 
ofroliefin  the  objects  of  a  landscape  at  moderate 
distances.  It  consists  of  a  frame  on  which  are  set 
at  a  convenient  distance — say  414  feet—  apart  two 
plane  mirrors  at  an  angle  of  45°,  which  receive  the 
rays  of  light  from  the  objects;  these  are  reflected 
to  two  central  mirrors,  forming  an  angle  of  45°  with 
the  first,  in  which  they  are  viewed  by  the  eye.  The 
effect  produced  is  the  same  as  if  the  eyes  of  the 
observer  were  at  the  same  distance  apart  as  the  two 
larger  mirrors.  When  objects  at  a  great  distance 
are  viewed,  they  do  not  appear  in  strong  relief,  but 
rather  as  if  detached  from  the  general  landscape. 

*te-les-tic,  *te-les-tick,  adj.  [Gr.  telos- the 
end.]  Pertaining  to  the  final  endor  purpose ;  tend¬ 
ing  or  serving  to  the  end  or  finish. 

“I  therefore  call  this  the  telestick  or  mystic  operation; 
which  is  conversant  about  the  purgation  of  the  lucid  or 
etherial  vehicle.” — Cudworth:  Intell.  Syst.,  p.  792. 

te-les'-tich,  s.  [Gr.  telos= the  end,  and  stichos=: 
a  row,  a  verse.]  A  poem,  in  which  the  final  letters 
of  each  line  make  up  a  name. 

“  Acrosticks  and  telestichs  on  jump  names.” 

Ben  Jonson:  An  Execration  upon  Vulcan. 

tel-e-thSr-mom-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  teZe=afar,  and 
Eng.  thermometer.]  An  instrument  for  registering 
at  a  distance  by  means  of  electricity  the  readings 
of  a  thermometer. 

tel-e-thu'-§?l,  subst.  [Lat.=the  mother  of  Iphis. 
[Ovid:  Met.,  ix.  682.)] 

ZoOl. :  A  synonym  of  Arenicola  (q.  v.). 
tel-e-thu’-§I-d8e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  telethus[a ) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.:  An  approximate  synonym  of  Arenicolid® 
(q.  v.). 

tel-f  air'-I-a,  subst.  [Named  after  Mr.  Telfair, 
superintendent  of  the  Royal  garden  at  Mauritius.] 
Bot.:  A  genus  of  Nhandirobe®.  Known  species 
two,  Telfairia  pedata  [Joliffia],  a  wood-climber, 
with  a  stem  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  feet  long,  grow¬ 
ing  in  Zanzibar;  and  T.  occidentalis ,  from  Western 
Africa,  where  it  is  cultivated  for  the  seeds,  which 
are  eaten.  When  expressed  they  yield  a  bland  oil. 

tel’-Ic,  adj.  [Gr.  telos— the  end.]  Denoting  the 
final  end  or  purpose.  [Ecbatic.] 

Te-lin’-ga,  s.  [See  def.  of  compound.] 
Telinga-potato,  s. 

Bot. :  Amorphophallus  campanulatus,  cultivated 
in  the  Telinga  or  Telugu  country  for  its  edible  roots 
or  tubers. 

te-li-ni,  s.  [Native  name  (?).]  (See  etym.  and 
compound.) 
telini-fly,  s. 

Entom. :  Mylabris  cichorii,  plentiful  in  most  parts 
of  India.  It  has  been  strongly  recommended  as  a 
substitute  for  cantharides. 

tell,  *telle,  *tell-en  (pa.  t.  Hellde,  Helde.  told, 
*tolde,  pa.  par.  told),  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  tellan  (pa.  t. 
tealde,  pa.  par.  teald)  —  to  count,  to  narrate,  from 
talu—a  tale,  a  number;  cogn.  with  Dut.  tellen,  from 
tal=&  tale;  Icel.  telja,  from  tala ;  Dan.  table,  from 
tal;  Sw.  talja,  from  tal;  Ger.  zahlen,  from  zahl.] 
[Tale.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  count,  to  enumerate,  to  reckon. 

“And  some  grow  rich  by  telling  lies, 

And  some  by  telling  money.” 

Praed:  Chant  of  the  Brazen  Head. 

2.  To  express  in  words ;  to  communicate,  to  utter, 
to  say. 

“  I  will  not  eat  until  I  have  told  my  errand.” — Genesis, 
xxiv.  33. 

3.  To  narrate,  to  relate,  to  rehearse. 

‘‘I’ll  tell  you  my  dream.” — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  iii.  3. 


4.  To  make  known  by  words ;  to  divulge,  to  di» 
close,  to  confess,  to  acknowledge. 

“  Tell  it  not  in  Gath.” — 2  Samuel,  i.  20. 

*5.  To  explain,  to  solve. 

“  Whoso  asked  her  for  his  wife, 

His  riddle  told  not,  lost  his  life.” 

Shakesp. :  Pericles,  Prol.  38. 

6.  With  a  personal  object:  _ 

(1)  To  give  information  or  instruction  to. 

“I  told  him  of  myself.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 

(2)  To  order,  to  direct;  to  give  orders  or  direc¬ 
tions  to ;  as,  He  told  you  to  stay  here. 

7.  To  discern  so  as  to  be  able  to  say  or  declare ;  to 
distinguish,  to  decide,  to  determine,  to  answer,  to 
indicate ;  as,  I  cannot  tell  one  from  the  other. 

*8.  To  publish,  to  proclaim,  to  declare. 

“And  othere  seiden,  he  semeth  to  be  a  teller  of  news 
feendis,  for  he  tee  de  to  hem  Jhesu  and  the  aghenris- 
yng.” — Wycliffe:  Dedis,  xvii. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  give  an  account;  to  make  or  give  a  report; 
to  speak. 

“That  I  may  .  .  .  tell  ot  all  Thy  wondrous  works." 
— Psalm  xxvi.  7. 

2.  To  play  the  informer ;  to  tell  tales  ,  to  inform,) 
to  blab ;  as,  If  he  does  so.  I’ll  tell.  [Colloq.) 

3.  To  take  effect ;  to  produce  a  marked  effect ;  a3, 
Every  shot  told. 

TT  1.  I  can  tell  you :  Trust  me ;  I  can  assure  you. 
[Colloq.) 

“They  are  burs,  I can  tell  you.” — Shakesp.:  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  iii.  2. 

2.  To  tell  of: 

(1)  To  declare,  to  proclaim,  to  speak  of,  to  men¬ 
tion. 

(2)  To  inform  on  or  against;  to  tell  tales  of. 
[Colloq.) 

3.  To  tell  off:  To  count  off ;  to  select  or  detach 
for  some  special  duty. 

“Were  told  off  to  preserve  a  way  clear  of  obstacles  for 
the  competitors.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

4.  To  tell  on:  To  inform  against;  to  tell  of. 
[Colloq.) 

“David  saved  neither  man  nor  woman  alive,  to  bring 
tidings  to  Gath,  saying,  Lest  they  should  tell  on  us.” — 
1  Samuel,  xxvii.  11. 

5.  To  tell  one's  beads :  [Bead.] 

6.  To  tell  up :  To  count  up  ;  to  tell ;  to  amount  or 
increase  so  as  to  produce  a  certain  effect. 

♦tell,  s.  [Tell,  u.]  That  which  is  told ;  a  tale. 

“  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  tell." — Walpole:  To  Mann,  i.  265. 

♦tell-ClOCk,  s.  An  idler. 

“Is  there  no  mean  between  busy-bodies  and  tell- 
clocks?" — Ward:  Sermons,  p.  131. 

tel-la-ble,  a.  [Eng.  tell;  -able.]  Capable  of 
being  told. 

tel'-len,  s.  [Tellina.]  Any  individual  of  the 
family  Tellinidse.  (See  extract.) 

“The  Tellens  are  found  in  all  seas,  chiefly  in  the  lit¬ 
toral  and  laminarian  zones;  they  frequent  sandy  bottoms 
or  sandy  mud,  burying  beneath  the  surface  ;  a  few 
species  inhabit  estuaries  and  rivers.  Their  valves  are 
often  richly  colored  and  ornamented  with  finely  sculp¬ 
tured  lines.” — Woodward:  Mollusca  (ed.  Tate),  p.  480. 

tell’-er,  s.  [Eng.  tell,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  tells,  narrates,  or  communicates  the 
knowledge  of  something ;  an  informer. 

“  The  nature  of  bad  news  infects  the  teller .” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  2. 

2.  One  who  numbers  or  counts  ;  one  who  tells  or 
counts  votes;  specif.,  one  of  four  members  of  any 
legislative  body  appointed,  two  on  each  side,  by 
the  Speaker  to  count  or  tell  the  votes  in  a  division 
for  and  against  a  motion.  One  for  the  ayes  and  one 
for  the  noes  are  associated  to  check  each  other  in 
the  telling. 

*3.  An  officer  of  the  British  exchequer,  formerly 
also  called  a  tallier.  [Tally.]  They  were  four  in 
number ;  their  business  was  to  receive  all  moneys 
due  to  the  king,  and  give  the  clerk  of  the  pell  a  bill 
to  charge  him  therewith ;  they  also  paid  all  persons 
any  money  payable  to  them  by  the  king,  by  warrant 
from  the  auditor  of  the  receipt;  and  also  made 
books  of  receipts  and  payments  which  they  de¬ 
livered  to  the  lord  treasurer.  The  office  was  abol¬ 
ished  by  4  &  5  Will.  IV.,  c.  15,  and  their  duties  are 
now  performed  by  a  comptroller-general  of  the 
receipt  and  issue  of  the  exchequer. 

4.  An  officer  in  a  bank,  whose  duty  is  to  receive 
and  pay  money  over  the  counter. 

tell-er-ship,  s.  [Eng.  teller; -ship.]  The  office 
or  employment  of  a  teller. 

tel  -li-a,  s.  [Prob.  from  Lat.  tellus=  the  earth. 
(See  def.)] 

Ichthyology:  A  pseudo-genus  of  Cyprinodontid®, 
erected  for  the  reception  of  such  species  of  the 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  pnite,  cur.  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


tellina 

type-genus  Cyprinodon  as  have  lost  their  ventral 
fins,  either  from  living  in  limited  localities  or  from 
their  habit  of  concealing  themselves  in  the  mud. 
{ GUnther :  Study  of  Fishes,  p.  615.) 

tel-ll'-na,,  s.  [Gr.  telline=a  kind  of  shell-fish.] 

ZoQlogq  &  Palceont. :  The  type-genus  of  Tellinidee 
(q.  v.) .  Shell  ovate,  oblong,  rounded  in  front,  angu¬ 
lar  behind ;  valves  smooth  or  marked  with  radiating 
striae.  The  animals  have  the  power  of  leaping  from 
the  bottom  by  means  of  their  muscular  foot.  The 
genus  is  cosmopolitan,  most  abundant  in  the 
tropics;  more  than 300  species  have  been  described. 
Fossil  species  170,  from  the  Oolite  onward. 

H  Tellina  balthica  crag  or  clay : 

Geol. :  A  clay  characterized  by  the  abundance  of 
Tellina  balthica.  According  to  some  authorities, 
it  forms  the  base  of  the  whole  glacial  series,  and 
indicates  the  setting-in  of  the  great  glacial  subsid¬ 
ence. 

tell'-ing,  *tell-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Tell,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Operating  with  great  effect;  highly 
effective. 

“  Its  authors  .  .  .  are  stronger  in  the  invention  of 
telling  situations.” — Observer,  July  27,  1885. 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  declaring,  speaking,  or 
uttering ;  in  the  plural,  the  act  of  declaring  or  di¬ 
vulging  what  ought  not  to  be  told,  disclosure  of  a 
secret  or  what  has  been  communicated  in  confi¬ 
dence. 

.If  That' s  telling :  That  would  be  giving  informa¬ 
tion  which  ought  not  to  be  given ;  that  is  asking 
one  to  blab.  ( Colloq .) 

tel-lT-nl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tellin(a) :  Latin 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOlogy  &  Palceont. :  A  family  of  Sinu-pallialia, 
with  ^eleven  species  ( Woodward ) ,  to  which  Tate 
adds  three  others.  Shell  equivalve,  closed  and 
compressed;  cardinal  teeth  two:  siphons  separate, 
long,  and  slender,  siphonal  fold  large  :  foot  tongue¬ 
shaped.  (See  extract  under  Tellen.)  The  family 
appears  first  in  the  Coal-measures. 

tel’-lln-lte,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  tellin{a ) ;  suff.  -ite.] 
A  fossil  Tellina  (q.  v.). 

tel  -lo-graph,  s.  [Telelograph.] 

tell-tale,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  tell,  v.,  and  tale.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Telling  tales;  given  to  blabbing  or 
telling  tales  ;  giving  mischievous  information.  (Lit . 
dtfig.) 

“Make  me  not  object  to  the  tell-tale  day.” 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  806. 

B.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  tells  tales;  one  who  officiously  di¬ 
vulges  the  private  affairs  of  others ;  one  who  tells 
what  prudence  should  suppress  ;  a  tale-bearer. 

“You  speak  to  Casca;  and  to  such  a  man 
That  is  no  fleering  tell-tale.” 

Shakesp..  Julius  Ocesar,  i.  3. 

2.  That  which  serves  to  interpret  or  manifest. 

“Paint  those  eyes,  so  blue,  so  kind; 

Eager  telltales  of  her  mind.” 

Matthew  Arnold:  Switzerland. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Mech. :  A  name  given  to  a  variety  of  devices, 
usually  automatic,  for  counting,  verifying,  detect¬ 
ing,  or  indicating ;  as, 

(1)  A  turnstile  having  mechanism  which  indicates 
the  number  of  persons  passing  through  it. 

(2)  A  clock  attachment  for  the  purpose  of  causing 
a  record  to  be  made  of  the  presence  of  a  watchman 
at  certain  intervals.  A  common  form  is  provided 
with  a  rotating  paper  dial,  showing  the  hour  and 
minute  at  which  the  watchman  touched  a  project¬ 
ing  stud  which  punctures  the  paper  dial. 

(3)  A  device  attached  to  a  station-meter  to  point 
out  any  irregularity  in  the  production  of  gas. 

2.  Music:  A  movable  piece  attached  to  an  organ 
to  indicate  when  the  wind  is  nearly  exhausted. 

3.  Nautical: 

tThe  same  as  Tell-tale  Compass  (q.  v.). 

An  index  in  front  of  the  wheel,  or  in  the  cabin, 
ow  the  position  of  the  tiller. 

4.  Ornithology :  An  American  name  for  Totanus 
&avipes  and  T.  vociferus.  So  named  because  their 
thrill  whistle  alarms  ducks, 
telltale-compass,  s. 

Nautical:  A  compass  suspended  overhead  in  the 
cabin,  with  the  face  of  the  card  downward,  so  that 
it  is  visible  from  below,  and  enables  the  captain  to 
detect  any  error  or  irregularity  in  steering. 

*tell'-troth,  s.  [English  tell,  s.,  and  troth.]  One 
who  speaks  the  truth. 

tel-liir'-al,  a.  [Latin  tellus  (genit.  telluris)=iha 
earth.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  earth, 
tel'-lp-rate,  s.  [Eng.  telluric) ;  - ate .] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  telluric  acid. 
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tel-liir-g  -thfl,  s.  [Eng.  tellur{ium) ,  and  ethyl.] 
Chemistry:  Te'^B^jo.  Ethyl  telluride ;  telluric 
ethide.  A  heavy,  oily,  yellowish-red  liquid,  obtained 
by  distilling  potassium  telluride  with  potassium 
ethyl  sulphate.  It  is  very  inflammable,  has  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  odor,  and  acts  as  a  bivalent  radical,  unit¬ 
ing  with  chlorine,  bromine,  &c.,  to  form  compounds. 

tel-lu-ret  -ted,  a.  [Formed  from  Eng.  tellurium 
(q.  v.) .]  Combined  with  tellurium. 

telluretted-hydrogen,  subst.  [Tellurhydric- 
acid.] 

tel-liir-hy  -drate,  s.  [English  tellur{ium),  and 
hydrate.]  [Telluride.] 
tel-liir-hy  -drlc,  a.  [English  tellur{ium) ,  and 
hydric.]  Containing  tellurium  and  hydrogen, 
tellurhydric-acid,  s.  [Hydrogen-telluride.] 
tel  liir  -i  ^n,  s.  &  a.  [Tellurion.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  same  as  Tellurion  (q.  v.). 

2.  An  inhabitant  of  the  earth  ;  a  mortal. 

“So  far  ahead  of  us  Tellurians  in  optical  resources.”— 
De  Quincey:  Joan  of  Arc. 

*B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  earth. 

“  Hear  the  tellurian  lungs  wheezing.” — De  Quincey- 
System  of  the  Heavens. 

tel-liir'-Ic  (1), a.  [Lat.  tellus  (genit.  telluris)  =  the 
earth.]  Pertaining  to  or  proceeding  from  the 
earth. 

“As  regards  its  breadth  the  telluric  movement  went 
from  the  Lepontian  Alps  in  the  north  to  the  Gulfs  of 
Genoa  and  Lyons.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

tel-liir'-Ic  (2),  a..  [Eng.  tellur  (ium) ;  -ic.]  De¬ 
rived  from  or  containing  tellurium. 

telluric-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  FLTeO.;.  A  crystalline  body  obtained  by 
fusing  equal  parts  of  tellurous  oxide  and  sodium 
carbonate,  dissolving  the  product  in  water  precipi¬ 
tating  by  means  of  barium  chloride,  and  decompos¬ 
ing  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  has  a  metallic  taste, 
reddens  litmus-paper,  and  is  freely,  although  slowly, 
soluble  in  water.  The  tellurates  of  the  alkali- 
metals  are  soluble  in  water,  the  others  are  insolu¬ 
ble. 

telluric-bismuth,  s. 

Min. :  A  name  given  to  tetradymite,  joseite,  and 
wehrlite.  (See  these  words.) 
telluric-ethide,  s.  [Tellurethyl.] 
telluric-ocher,  s.  [Tellurite.] 
telluric-oxide,  s. 

Chemistry :  TeCtj.  Obtained  by  strongly  heating 
crystallized  telluric  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
and  even  in  a  boiling  alkaline  liquid. 

telluric-silver,  s.  [Hessite,  Petzite.] 
tel’-lvi-rlde,  s.  [Eng.  tellurium) ;  -ide.] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  tellurbydric  acid. 

IT  Telluride  of  bismuth  =  Tetradymite,  Joseite, 
and  Wehrlite;  Telluride  of  lead =Altaite;  Tellu¬ 
ride  of  silver  and  gold = Petzite;  Telluride  of  silver 
and  lead =Sylvanite ;  Telluride  of  nickel= Melonite. 

tel-liir'-I-on,  *tel-liir'-I-um,  s.  [Latin  tellus 
(genit.  telluris)=the  earth.]  An  apparatus  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  to  the  eye  the  real  and 
apparent  movements  of  the  earth  ;  exhibiting  the 
ellipticity  of  the  earth’s  orbit ;  the  position  of  the 
sun,  represented  by  a  lamp  in  one  of  the  foci  of 
that  ellipse;  the  inclination  of  the  pole  to  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the  constancy  of  the  pole 
during  the  entire  yearly  revolution ;  the  apparent 
movement  through  the  constellations  of  the  zodiac ; 
the  phenomena  of  eclipses,  day  and  night,  sunrise 
and  sunset,  and  the  seasons;  the  varying  declina¬ 
tion  of  the  sun  ;  the  equation  of  time ;  the  motions 
and  phases  of  the  moon;  and  affording  a  model 
whereon  to  illustrate  the  theory  of  the  tides,  lunar 
disturbances,  &c. 

tel'-lu-rl§m,  s.  [Latin  tellus  (genit.  telluris)  — 
the  earth  ;  Eng.  suff.  ~ism.]  A  modification  of  the 
hypothesis  of  animal  magnetism,  introduced  by  a 
German,  Dr.  Kieser,  who  attributed  the  phenomena 
to  a  telluric  spirit  or  influence. 

tel  -lu-rite,  subst.  [Eng.  tellurium) ;  suff.  -ite 
{Min.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  found  as  an  earthy  incrustation, 
or  in  small  spherical  masses  with  radiated  struct¬ 
ure,  on  the  native  tellurium  of  Transylvania. 
Composition:  The  same  as  tellurous  acid  (q.  v.). 
tel-liir'-I-um,  s.  [Tellurion.] 

1.  Chem.:  Symb.  Te,  At.  Wt.  128.  An  element  of 
rare  occurrence,  found  in  a  few  minerals,  in  asso¬ 
ciation  with  gold,  silver,  and  bismuth.  It  possesses 
many  of  the  characters  of  a  metal,  but  bears  so 
close  a  resemblance  to  selenium  in  its  chemical 
properties  that  it  is  generally  placed  in  the  sulphur 
group.  It  has  the  color  and  luster  of  silver,  is  very 


telpher-line 

brittle,  a  bad  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity} 
specific  gravity,  6'26 ;  melts  below  a  red  heat,  and 
volatilizes  at  a  higher  temperature.  Like  sulphur, 
it  forms  both  oxides  and  acids. 

2.  Min.:  Occurs  in  six-sided  prisms  with  basal 
edges  replaced ;  crystallization  hexagonal.  Has 
lately  been  found  in  more  complex  forms;  more 
often  massive  and  granular.  Hardness,  2-2‘5 ;  spe¬ 
cific  gravity,  6T-6'3 ;  luster,  metallic;  color,  tin- 
white;  brittle.  Composition:  Tellurium  and  gold, 
with  occasionally  some  iron.  Originally  found  at  the 
Maria  Loretto  mine,  Transylvania,  where  it  was 
melted  for  the  gold  it  contained.  Recently  found, 
associated  with  various  tellurides,  in  several  of  the 
United  States. 

tellurium-glance,  s.  [Nagyagite.] 
tel-liir  -ous,  a.  [Eng.  tellur{ium)  ;  -ous.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  tellurium, 
tellurous-acid,  s. 

Chem..  H'jTeOs.  A  bulky  precipitate  prepared 
by  dissolving  tellurium  in  nitric  acid  of  specific 
gravity  1‘25,  and  pouring  the  solution  into  water. 
It  has  a  bitter  metallic  taste,  is  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  alkalies  and  acids, 
tellurous-oxide,  s. 

Chem.:  TeOo.  A  semi-crystalline  powder  prepared 
by  heating  tellurous  acid  to  a  low  red  heat.  It  is 
fusible,  volatile,  and  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

tel-mat-0-les  -te§,  s.  [Gr.  telma  (genit.  telmatos ) 
=a  pond,  a  marsh,  and  lestes— a  robber.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Limnotheridse.  from  the 
Lower  Eocene  of  Wyoming. 

tel-mat-or’-nls,  s.  [Gr .telma  (genit.  telmatos)— 
a  pond,  a  marsh,  and  ornis=  a  bird.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  fossil  Grallatores,  akin  to 
the  Rallidae,  from  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of  North 
America. 

tel-od^-nam'-Ic,  a.  [Greek  #eZe=afar  off,  and 
Eng.  dynamic  (q.  v.).]  (See  compound.) 

telodynamic-cable,  s.  A  means  for  transmit¬ 
ting  power,  originated  by  Hirn  of  Logelbach,  in 
which  high  speed  is  employed  to  give  the  effect  of 
great  mass. 

tel-o-pe'-a,  s.  [Gr.  telopos— seeing  to  a  distance, 
seen  at  a  distance  ;  alluding  to  the  great  distance  at 
which  its  crimson  blossoms  can  be  seen.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Grevillidae.  Leaves  entire  or 
slightly  toothed  ;  flowers  in  terminal  clusters,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  involucre.  Telopea  speciosissima, 
the  Waratah  of  New  South  Wales  and  Tasmania,  is 
a  splendid  proteaceous  shrub,  cultivated  in  green 
houses. 

teT-O-type,  s.  [Gt.  fefe=afar  off,  andEng.  type.) 
A  printing  electric  telegraph, 
tel'-pher,  s.  &  a.  [Telpherage.] 

A.  As  substantive ; 

Elect. :  The  plant  and  rolling-stock  of  any  system 
of  telpherage  (q.  v.I.  The  word  was  formed  by  the 
late  Prof.  F.  Jenkin;  but  the  example  quoted 
under  Telpherage  is  the  sole  instance  in  which  he 
used  it  as  a  substantive  in  the  paper  he  read  before 
the  Society  of  Arts. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  telpherage ;  moved 
or  moving  automatically  by  the  aid  of  electricity. 

telpher-line,  s. 

Elect. :  A  line  on  which  transport  is  automatic¬ 
ally  effected  by  the  aid  of  electricity;  an  electric 
railway ;  specif.,  a  line  worked  by  Prof.  Jenkin’s 
system  of  telpherage.  The  first  line  was  opened  at 
Glynde,  England,  Oct.  17,  1885,  for  the  Newhaven 
Cement  Company.  It  is  a  double  line,  nearly  a  mile 
long,  composed  of  two  sets  of  steel  rails  (a,  a) ,  sup¬ 
ported  on  wooden  T-shaped  posts,  about  eighteen 
feet  high.  A  wire  is  supported  on  each  end  of  the 
cross-piece  of  the  T,  which  is  eight  feet  long.  The 
carriers,  or  skeps  (6) ,  are  of  iron,  and  hold  about 
two  hundred¬ 
weight  each; 
they  are  fur¬ 
nished  with 
handles  by 
which  their 
co  n  t  e  n  t  s  are 
tilted  over  by 
a  man  with  a 
pole,  or  auto- 
maticallytilted 
by  these  han¬ 
dles  coming 
successively 
into  contact 
with  a  wooden 
arm  standing 
out  from  the 

desired  e't  hat  Telpher-liaa. 

the  skeps 

should  be  emptied.  Ten  of  these  carriers,  which 
are  in  electrical  connection  with  each  other,  form 
a  train,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  train  is  an  electric 


bdll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
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motor  ( d ).  About  half-a-mile  from  the  starting- 
point  is  the  engine-house  containing  the  dynamos, 
whence  the  current  is  led  to  the  line,  and  so  to  the 
motor  in  the  center  of  the  train.  A  speed  of  four  to 
five  miles  an  hour  is  attained,  and  the  working  cost 
is  about  5  cents  per  ton,  the  skeps  being  empty  on 
the  return  journey.  The  great  practical  advantage 
of  a  telpher-line  is  that  it  can  be  carried  through  a 
district  without  any  interference  with  the  fields, 
risers,  or  roads,  that  cutting  and  tunneling  are  not 
necessary,  and  that  no  ground  has  to  be  purchased, 
as  for  ordinary  railways  and  tramways. 

tel'-pher-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Gr.  tele=atar  off, 
and  phero=  to bear.  (See  extract.)] 

Elect.:  (See  extract.) 

“In  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  define 
what  is  meant  by  the  word  telpherage,  and  perhaps  that  I 
should  defend  its  formation.  The  word  is  intended  to 
designate  all  modes  of  transport  effected  automatically 
with  the  aid  of  electricity.  According  to  strict  rules  of 
derivation,  the  word  would  be  ‘telephorage;’  but  in  order 
to  avoid  confusion  with  ‘telephone,’  and  to  get  rid  of  the 
double  accent  in  one  word,  which  is  disagreeable  to  my 
ear,  I  have  ventured  to  give  the  new  word  such  a  form  as 
it  might  have  received  after  a  few  centuries  of  usage  by 
English  tongues,  and  to  substitute  the  English-sounding 
telpher  for  ‘telephore.’  ” — Prof.  F.  Jenkin,  in  Journ.  Soc. 
Arts,  xxxii.  64& 

tel'-s&n,  s.  [Gr.  telson=  a  limit.] 

Compar.  Anat. :  The  last  joint  in  the  abdomen  of 
the  Crustacea.  By  some  authorities  it  is  regarded 
as  a  terminal  somite  without  appendages,  by  other 
as  an  azygous  appendage.  The  telson  may  be  broad 
and  spreading,  as  in  the  Lobster,  or  ensiform,  as  in 
the  King  Crab,  while  in  the  extinct  Eurypterida  its 
form  was  extremely  variable.  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  the  last  joint  of  Scorpions,  which  has 
been  modified  into  a  weapon  of  offense. 

telt,  pa.  t.  of  v.  [Tell.]  Told.  (Scotch.) 

“Na,  man — Jamie — Jamie  Steenson — I  telt  ye  before,’* 
— Scott:  Waverley,  p.  89. 

te-men,  s.  [Native  name.]  A  grain  measure  of 
Tripoli,  containing  nearly  six  gallons. 

tem  -e-r?,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Torpedinidee  (q.  v.),  from 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  seas.  The  teeth  are  blunt, 
and  the  dorsal  fins  are  absent. 

tem-e-rar  -l-ous,  a.  [Latin  temerarius,  from 
temere= rashly ;  French  timSraire ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  teme- 
rarioA 

1.  Heedless  or  careless  of  consequences ;  un¬ 
reasonably  venturesome;  rash,  reckless,  inconsid¬ 
erate,  headstrong. 

“  The  theological  faculty  of  Paris  have  condemn’d  their 
doctrine  as  temerarious.” — Bp.  Taylor •  A  Discourse  of 
Confirmation,  §  1. 

2.  Careless,  heedless ;  done  at  random. 

“  The  wit  of  man  could  not  persuade  him  that  this  was 
done  by  the  temerarious  dashes  of  an  unguided  pen.” — 
Ray:  Creation. 

tem-e-rar-i-ous-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  temerarious; 
■ly.)  In  a  temerarious  manner ;  rashly,  recklessly, 
heedlessly. 

“Mine  opinion  and  sentence  ...  I  do  not  temerariously 
define.” — Burnet:  Records,  vol.  i.,  bk.  iii.,  Ns.  21. 

*tem-e-ra’-tion,  s.  [Lat  temeratus,  pa.  par.  of 
temero=to  pollute.]  Pollution,  contamination. 

“The  temeration  of  .  .  .  popular  preachers.” — Jeremy 
Taylor:  Sermons,  iii.  312. 

te-mer-i-ty,*te-mer-i-tie,  s.  [Fr.  t&miriU ,  from 
Lat.  temeritatem,  accus.  of  temeritas,  from  temere 
^rashly,  from  the  same  root  as  Sansc.  tamos=dark- 
ness,  dimness.]  Heedlessness  or  recklessness  of  con¬ 
sequences;  extreme  venturesomeness;  recklessness, 
rashness. 

“He  soon  became,  unfortunately  for  his  country,  bold 
even  to  temerity.” — Macau l ay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

*tem'-er-0us,  a.  [Lat.  temere= rashly.]  Reck¬ 
less,  rash. 

“  Temerous  tauntresse  that  delights  in  toyes.” 

Vncertaine  Authors:  Agt.  an  TJnstedfast  Woman. 

♦tem'-er-ous-iy,  adv.  [English  temerous;  -ly.) 
Recklessly,  rashly. 

“Not  that  I  temerously  diffine  anything  to  come.” — 
Bale:  Image,  pt.  ii.,  fo.  69. 

tem'-in,  s.  [Native  term.]  A  money  of  account 
in  Algiers,  equivalent  to  two  cambes  or  twenty-nine 
aspers,  about  17s.  sterling. 

Tem'-minck,  s.  [C.  J.  Temminck,  a  Dutch  nat¬ 
uralist,  director  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  at  Haarlem,  who  from  1807  to  1815  pub¬ 
lished  works  on  mammals  and  birds.]  (See  etym. 
and  compounds.) 

Tegiminck’s  bat,  s. 

Zo6l. :  Scotophilus  temminckii ,  about  three  inches 
long,  varying  considerably  in  color,  generally  dark 
olive-brown  above,  and  reddish  or  yellowish  white 
below.  It  has  a  wide  range  in  the  East. 


Temminck’s  tragopan,  s. 

Ornith. :  Ceriornis  temminckii.  [Tragopan.] 

tem'-nb-don,  s.  [Gr.  temno= to  cut;  suff. -odon.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Carangidse,  from  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  seas.  Body  oblong,  compressed, 
covered  with  cycloid  scales  of  moderate  size ; 
mouth-cleft  wide ;  strong  teeth  in  jaws,  smaller  on 
vomer  and  palatine  bones ;  no  finlets ;  lateral  line 
not  shielded ;  anal  and  second  dorsal  covered  with 
very  small  scales.  Temnodonsaltator,  the  Bluefish, 
is  highly  esteemed  as  food. 

tem-pe  -?n,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Tempe,  a  celebrated  and  beautiful  vale  in  Thessaly, 
described  by  the  poets  as  the  most  delightful  spot 
on  the  earth;  hence,  fig.,  delightful,  enchanting, 
lovely. 

tem'-per,  *tem-pre,  *tem-prl-en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr. 

temper er=  to  temper,  from  Lat.  tempero= to  appor¬ 
tion,  to  moderate,  to  regulate,  to  qualify.  Allied 
to  tempus— time;  temperi,  tempori — seasonably ; 
Sp .  temper ar,  templar ;  Port,  temperar ;  Ital.  tem¬ 
per  are.) 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  moderate,  to  regulate,  to  govern,  to  control. 

“  With  which  the  damned  ghosts  he  governeth, 

And  furies  rules,  and  Tartare  tempereth.” 

Spenser:  Mother  Hubbard’ s  Tale,  1,294. 

2.  To  reduce  the  excess,  violence,  harshness,  or 
severity  of ;  to  qualify,  to  moderate,  to  soothe,  to 
calm. 

“O  woman,  lovely  woman!  Nature  made  thee 
To  temper  man:  we  had  been  brutes  without  you.” 

Otway:  Venice  Preserved,  i.  L 

3.  To  mingle,  mix,  or  combine  properly  or  in  due 
proportion ;  to  blend ;  to  form  by  mixture ;  to  com¬ 
pound. 

“Then  in  a  bowl  he  tempers  generous  wines, 

*  Around  whose  verge  a  mimic  ivy  twines.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xvi.  53. 

4.  To  proportion  duly  as  regards  constituent 
parts ;  to  unite  or  combine  in  due  proportion ;  to 
adjust. 

“  God  hath  tempered  the  body  together  .  .  .  that 
there  should  be  no  schism  in  the  body,  but  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  should  have  the  same  care  one  for  another.” — 1  Cor¬ 
inth.  xii.  24,  25. 

5.  To  mix  and  work  up. 

“The  potter,  tempering  soft  earth,  fashioneth  every 
vessel  with  much  labor.” — Wisdom  xv.  7. 

6.  To  qualify  by  the  intermixture  or  addition  of 
something  to  reduce  to  due  condition  by  combining 
with  something  else. 

“  I  shall  temper  so 
Justice  with  mercy,  as  may  illustrate  most 
Them  fully  satisfied,  and  thee  appease.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  77. 

7.  To  form  to  a  proper  degree  of  hardness.  [Tem¬ 
pering.] 

“We  must  do  as  the  smiths  who  temper  yron.” — P.  Hol¬ 
land:  Plutarch,  p.  95. 

*8.  To  fashion,  to  mold,  to  dispose. 

“  ’Tis  she, 

That  tempers  him  to  this  extremity.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  1. 

*9.  To  warm. 

“What  wax  so  frozen  but  dissolves  with  tempering f” 
Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  665. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Founding:  To  moisten  and  workup  to  a  proper 
consistency  ;  as,  to  temper  clay. 

2.  Music:  To  adjust,  as  the  scale  of  tones  or 
sounds  of  a  fixed-toned  instrument,  so  as  to  enable 
it  to  be  played  in  any  key  ;  to  raise  or  lower  slightly 
as  the  various  notes  of  an  instrument,  so  that  the 
intervals  in  each  key  shall  be  as  far  as  possible 
equally  agreeable.  [Temperament.] 

*B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  have  or  acquire  a  proper  or  desired  state  or 
quality ;  to  become  soft  and  pliable. 

“I  have  him  already  tempering  between  my  finger  and 
my  thumb,  and  shortly  will  I  seal  with  him.” — Shakesp.: 
Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  3. 

2.  To  accord ;  to  act  and  think  in  accord  or  con¬ 
formity. 

“Few  men  rightly  temper  with  the  stars.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iv.  6. 

tem'-per,  s.  [Temper,  v.  ;  cf.  Lat.  temper ies—  a 
tempering,  right  admixture.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Bodily  temperament;  that  constitution  of 
body  arising  from  the  due  blending  or  mixture  of 
the  four  principal  humors.  [Temperament  1. 3.] 

“The  exquisiteness  of  his  [the  Savior’s]  bodily  temper 
increased  the  exquisiteness  of  his  torment.” — Fuller: 
Pisgah  Sight,  i.  345. 


2.  Due  mixture  of  different  qualities ;  the  state  of 
any  compound  substance  which  results  from  the 
mixture  of  various  ingredients. 

“Nothing  better  proveth  the  excellency  of  this  soil  and 
temper,  than  the  abundant  growing  of  the  palm-trees.”  — 
Raleigh:  Hist.  World. 

*3.  Middle  course,  state,  or  character;  mean, me¬ 
dium. 

“If  the  estates  of  some  bishops  were  exorbitant  before 
the  reformation,  the  present  clergy’6  wishes  reach  no 
further  than  that  some  reasonable  temper  had  been  used, 
instead  of  paring  them  so  quick.” — Swift:  Miscellanies. 

*4.  Calmness  of  mind ;  moderation,  self-restraint,' 
temperateness. 

“Oh!  blessed  with  temper,  whose  unclouded  ray 
Can  make  to-morrow  cheerful  as  to-day.” 

Pope:  Moral  Essays,  ii.  257. 

5.  Disposition  of  mind  ;  constitution  of  the  mind, 
especially  as  regards  the  passions  and  affections. 

“  His  temper,  in  spite  of  manifold  vexations  and  provo¬ 
cations,  was  always  cheerful  and  serene.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

6.  Mood,  humor,  disposition. 

“  Thus  the  nation  was  in  such  a  temper  that  the  smallest 
spark  might  raise  a  flame.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

7.  Heat  of  mind  or  passion  ;  proneness.or  disposi¬ 
tion  to  give  way  to  anger,  rage,  or  passion ;  irrita¬ 
tion. 

8.  Habits,  natural  inclinations. 

“  Such  as  have  a  knowledge  of  the  town  may  easily  class 
themselves  with  tempers  congenial  to  their  own.”— Gold¬ 
smith:  Essays,  i. 

9.  The  state  of  a  metal,  particularly  as  regards 
its  hardness. 

“The  hot  pieces  of  iron  he  would  hammer  out  .  .  . 

and  harden  them  to  a  good  temper  as  there  was  occasion.” 
— Dampier:  Voyages  (an.  1683). 

10.  Quality. 

“  His  courage  was  of  the  truest  temper;  his  understand¬ 
ing  strong  but  narrow.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

11.  An  alloy  used  by  pewterers,  consisting  of  two 
parts  of  tin  to  one  of  copper. 

II.  Sugar-manuf. :  Milk  of  lime,  or  its  equiva¬ 
lent,  added  to  boiling  syrup  to  clarify  it  and  neu¬ 
tralize  the  superabundant  acid. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  temper ,  disposition, 
and  frame,  see  Disposition. 

temper-screw,  s. 

1.  Well-boring :  A  piece  by  which  the  tools  are 
suspended  from  the  walking  beam,  and  are  lowered 
as  the  drilling  progresses. 

2.  A  set-screw  for  adjustment;  one  which  brings 
its  point  against  a  bearing  or  an  object. 

tem'-per-?,,  s.  [Ital.] 

Paint. :  The  same  as  Distemper  (2)  (q.  v.). 

tern -per- ?-ble,  a.  [Eng.  temper;  -able.)  Capa¬ 
ble  of  being  tempered. 

tem’-per-?-ment,  s.  [Lat.  temperamentum= a 
mean,  moderation,  from  tempero= to  moderate,  to 
temper  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  A  compromise  or  middle  ground  on  which  two 
contending  parties  can  meet;  a  medium  between 
two  extreme  opinions  ;  a  middle  courseor  an  arrange¬ 
ment  reached  by  mutual  concession,  or  by  temper¬ 
ing  the  extreme  claims  on  either  side,  adjustment 
of  opposing  influences,  or  the  means  by  which  such 
an  adjustment  is  effected. 

“However,  I  forejudge  not  any  probable  expedient,  any 
temperament  that  can  be  found  in  things  of  this  nature, 
so  disputable  on  either  side.” — Milton:  Ready  and  Easy 
Way  to  Establish  a  Free  Commonwealth. 

2.  State  with  regard  to  the  relative  proportion  of 
different  qualities  or  constituent  parts ;  constitu¬ 
tion  ;  due  mixture  of  opposite  or  different  qualities : 
a  condition  arising  from  the  proper  blending  or 
various  qualities. 

“  Galen  was  not  a  better  physician  than  an  ill  divine, 
while  he  determines  the  soul  to  be  the  complexion  and 
temperament  of  the  prime  qualities.” — Bp.  Hall:  The  In¬ 
visible  World,  bk.  ix.,  §  1. 

3.  That  individual  peculiarity  of  physical  organ¬ 
ization  by  which  the  manner  of  acting,  feeling,  and 
thinking  of  each  person  is  permanently  affected. 
Temperament,  called  by  the  Greeks  krasis,  mean¬ 
ing  a  mixture  or  tempering  of  elements,  was 
anciently  supposed  to  arise  from  the  union  of  two 
or  more  of  the  entities,  heat,  cold,  drouth,  or 
moisture,  corresponding  to  the  so-called  elements, 
fire,  air,  earth,  and  water.  There  were  four  tem¬ 
peraments  recognized  by  Hippocrates,  which  he 
supposes  to  have  arisen  from  the  mixture  of  four 
secondary  or  compound  elements,  blood,  phlegm  or 
pituita,  yellow  bile,  and  black  bile.  Blood  is  sup¬ 
posed  by  him  to  be  a  combination  of  hot  and  moist, 
phlegm  of  cold  and  moist,  yellow  bile  of  hot  and 
dry,  and  black  bile  of  cold  and  dry.  While  his  ex¬ 
planation  is  rejected,  his  four  temperaments  are 


fate,  fat,  fare,  ?midst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot. 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  as,  os  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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still  recognized  under  the  names  of  the  Sanguine  or 
Sanguineous,  the  Lymphatic  or  Phlegmatic,  the 
Choleric  or  Bilious,  and  the  Melancholic  or  Atra¬ 
bilious  temperaments.  (See  these  words.) 

*4.  Condition,  as  to  heat  or  cold  ;  temperature. 

“They  do  not  provide  [refreshments]  in  proportion  to 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  temperament  of  the  cli¬ 
mate.” — Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xiv. 

II.  Music:  In  its  broadest  sense,  the  division  of 
the.  octave;  in  a  narrower  sense,  the  modification 
•of  intervals  from  their  strict  mathematical  value 
in  order  to  secure  a  recurring  and  interchangeable 
■series  in  consecutive  octaves.  The  most  common 
form  of  temperament  is  that  now  used  on  piano¬ 
fortes  and  organs,  known  as  Equal  Temperament, 
in  which  the  octave  is  divided  into  twelve  equal 
parts  called  mean  semitones  ;  but  in  order  to  secure 
this,  the  fifths  have  to  be  slightly  flatter  than  3:2, 
and  the  thirds  considerably  sharper  than  5:4.  If 
thirds  and  fifths  be  required  in  just  intonation,  the 
number  of  keys  on  keyed  instruments  must  be 
inconveniently  multiplied;  such  instruments  are 
sometimes  called  enharmonic.  Systems  of  Unequal 
Temperament  are  such  as  secure  perfect  correct¬ 
ness  in  certain  common  keys  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
intonation  of  those  more  remote. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  temperament  and 
frame ,  see  Frame. 

*tem-per-g,-ment  -9,1,  a.  [Eng.  temperament; 
-oh]  Constitutional ;  pertaining  to  the  tempera¬ 
ment. 

“And  by  it,  ’tis  easie  to  give  an  account  of  dreams,  both 
monitory  and  temperamental,  enthusiasms,  fanatick  ex- 
tacies,  andthe  like.” — Glanvill,  Ess.  6. 

*tem-per-a-ment'-3.1-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tempera¬ 
mental;  -ly.]  In  temperament;  as  regards  tempera¬ 
ment. 

“  Not  more  unlike,  physically  or  temperamentally,  were 
Br^beuf  and  Lalemant.” — Scribner’s  Magazine,  May,  1880, 

p.  89.  * 

tem'-per-an9e,  *tem'-per-an-9y,  *tem-per- 
aunce,  s.  [Fr.  temperance,  from  Lat.  temperantia 
— moderation,  temperance,  from  temperans.pr.  par. 
•of  tempero=  to  temper  (q.  v.);  Sp.  temper ancia; 
Port,  temperanga;  Ital.  temperanza,  tempranza. 
Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  writing  in  1534,  says  that  the 
word  was  not  then  in  general  use.] 

1.  Moderation ;  observance  of  moderation ;  tem¬ 
perateness  ;  specifically — 

_  (1)  Self-restraint ;  moderation  of  passion  ;  pa¬ 
tience,  calmness.  {Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  583.) 

(2)  Habitual  moderation  in  regard  to  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  the  natural  appetites  and  passions; 
abstinence  from  all  excess,  improper  indulgence,  or 
the  use  of  anything  injurious  to  moral  or  physical 
well-being ;  restrained  or  moderate  indulgence;  in 
a  more  limited  sense,  abstinence  from  or  modera¬ 
tion  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  ( Milton : 
P.  L.,  xi.  531.) 

*2.  Chastity.  ( Shakesp . :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  884.) 

*3.  Agreeable  temperature ;  mild  climate. 

“It  [the  island]  must  needs  be  of  subtle,  tender,  and 
■delicate  temperance.” — Shakesp.:  Tempest,  ii.  L 

IF  Temperance  is  frequently  used  ad jectively ;  as, 
a  temperance  society,  a  temperance  meeting,  &c. 

temperance  hospital,  s. 

Med. :  A  hospital  in  which  alcohol  is  not  used  as 
a  beverage,  and  is  only  employed  very  sparingly 
and  under  test  conditions  as  a  medicine. 

temperance-hotel,  s.  A  hotel  where  no  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors  are  supplied. 

temperance-movement,  s. 

Hist.:  A  movement  designed  (1)  to  minimize  or 
(2)  to  abolish  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  as  bever¬ 
ages.  In  the  first  sense  the  word  “  temperance  ”  is 
used  strictly,  i.  e.,  the  aim  at  moderation  in  the  use 
of  liquors ;  in  the  second  sense  it  is  equivalent  to 
total  abstinence.  The  Jewish  Nazarites  andRecha- 
bites  acted  on  total  abstinence  principles  (Num.  vi. 
1-21,  Jer.  xxxv.  1-6)  [Rechabite  (1)],  as  did  the 
Encratites  (q.  v.)  of  the  second  Christian  century. 
Most  of  the  higher  Hindoo  castes  and  all  the 
Mohammedans  nominally  abstain  from  intoxicating 
liquor.  The  earliest  modern  temperance  order  was 
that  of  St.  Christopher,  founded  in  Germany  in 
1517,  the  members  of  which  were  pledged  not  to 
drink  more  than  seven  goblets  of  liquor  at  a  meal, 
“  except  in  cases  where  this  measure  was  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  quench  thirst.”  In  1600  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse  established  another  temperance  order. 
America  was  earlier  than  Britain  in  the  modern 
temperance  movement.  In  1651  the  people  of  East 
Hampton,  Long  Island,  endeavored  to  limit  the 
salo  of  intoxicating  drinks.  In  1760  the  religious 
societies  began  to  protest  against  drinking  at 
funerals  ;  in  1789  a  resolution  was  passed  by  farmers 
to  abstain  from  liquor  during  that  season  ;  and  in 
1790  medical  men,  led  by  Ur.  Rush,  protested  against 
the  use  of  spirits,  and  four  years  later  he  recom¬ 
mended  total  abstinence.  The  first  total  absti¬ 
nence  pledge  was  drafted  by  Mica!  ah  Pendleton  of 


Virginia.  In  1812  the  Rev.  H.  Humphrey  recom¬ 
mended  total  abstinence,  as  did  Ur.  Lyman  Beecher, 
and  various  temperance  societies  arose.  Not,  how¬ 
ever,  till  1836  was  the  American  Temperance  Union 
formed  on  the  basis  of  total  abstinence.  In  1840  the 
Washingtonians  were  founded  in  the  city  of  Balti¬ 
more,  and.  in  1842  the  Sons  of  Temperance  were 
instituted  in  New  York  City.  From  1845  commenced 
the  various  orders  with  ritual  and  insignia,  which 
have  gradually  been  extended  to  or  imitated  in 
Europe.  As  early  as  1818  a  total  abstinence  society, 
believed  to  have  been  the  first  in  date  throughout 
the  world,  had  been  founded  at  Skibbereen,  in  Ire¬ 
land.  In  England  the  movement  began  at  Bradford, 
in  February,  1830.  The  British  and  Foreign  Temper¬ 
ance  Society  was  formed  in  London  early  in  1831. 
On  August  23,  1832,  Joseph  Livesey,  then  a  member 
of  the  Preston  Temperance  Society,  drew  up  the 
teetotal  pledge,  the  first  signers  of  which  are  known 
as  the  “seven  men  of  Preston.”  This  inaugurated 
the  modern  teetotal  movement.  In  1838  Father 
Theobald  Mathew,  a  Capuchin  friar,  became  the 
apostle  of  temperance  for  Ireland,  and  by  the  end 
of  1839  obtained  1.800,000  recruits  to  the  cause.  The 
United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union  was  founded 
in  May,  1855.  In  1868  the  Independent  Order  of 
Good  Templars,  probably  the  most  widespread  of 
all  temperance  organizations,  was  planted  in  Eng¬ 
land  by  Mr.  Joseph  Malins.  In  1873  Cardinal  Man¬ 
ning  and  Father  Nugent  commenced  a  vigorous 
temperance  movement  among  the  Roman  Catholics. 
The  feeling  in  favor  of  temperance  is  steadily  grow¬ 
ing,  and  the  numerous  societies  with  their  large 
membership  constitute  a  very  potent  social  and 
political  force. 

The  National  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  with  its  auxiliary  state  and  territorial 
unions,  besides  that  of  the  Uistrict  of  Columbia,  is 
the  largest  society  ever  composed  exclusively  of 
women  and  conducted  entirely  by  them.  It  has 
been  organized  in  every  state  and  territory  of  the 
nation,  and  locally  in  about  ten  thousand  towns  and 
cities.  Great  Britain,  Canada  and  Australia,  Ha¬ 
waiian  Islands,  New  Zealand,  India  and  Japan, 
Madagascar  and  South  Africa,  have  also  organized, 
and  there  are  local  unions  in  almost  every  civilized 
nation.  This  society  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  the 
great  Temperance  Crusade  of  1873-4,  and  is  a  union 
of  Christian  women  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
the  young;  forming  a  better  public  sentiment ;  re¬ 
forming  the  drinking  classes;  and  securing  the 
entire  abolition  of  the  liquor  traffic.  In  its  polit¬ 
ical  aspect  the  temperance  question  has  in  this 
country  become  one  of  grave  importance,  and  has 
formed  an  issue  in  more  than  one  political  cam¬ 
paign  in  several  states  of  the  Union.  Its  advocacy 
has  assumed  different  forms,  ranging  from  partial 
restriction  [Local  Option]  to  total  prohibition 
[  Pbohibition].  In  Maine,  under  the  earlier  efforts 
of  the  apostles  of  total  abstinence,  prohibition  was 
carried  as  a  measure  of  state  policy,  and  the  Maine 
liquor  law  formed  the  basis  of  subsequent  similar 
enactments  in  other  states.  In  several  of  the 
states  local  option  exists,  and  in  one — South  Caro¬ 
lina — the  state  has  assumed  a  monopoly  of  the 
liquor  traffic,  allowing  no  liquor  to  be  sold  except 
through  the  medium  of  dispensers  appointed  by  the 
Boards  of  Control,  said  Boards  of  Control  in  turn 
being  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  consent 
of  the  Legislature:  To  enforce  this  law  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  has  authority  to  employ  special  constables, 
whose  pay  shall  be  $2  per  day.  Iowa  has  a  prohi¬ 
bition  law  the  provisions  of  which,  especially  that 
portion  relating  to  “original  packages”  has  occa¬ 
sioned  much  litigation.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that, 
in  the  localities  in  which  women  are  allowed  to 
vote,  prohibition  is  most  firmly  established  as  a 
matter  of  governmental  policy,  and  intemperance 
and  its  consequent  evils  are  at  a  minimum. 

temperance-society,  s. 

1.  A  society  pledging  its  members  to  temperance 
or  moderation  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

2.  A  total  abstinence  society,  or,  in  some  cases,  a 
society  on  a  double  basis,  so  that  a  member  may 
profess  either  temperance  [1]  or  total  abstinence. 
[Temperance  Movement.] 


4.  Not  violent  or  excessive  in  opinions  or  views; 
moderate. 

“He  belonged  to  the  mildest  and  most  temperate  geo- 
tionof  the  Puritan  body.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

5.  Moderate  as  regards  the  amount  of  heat;  not 
liable  to  excess  of  heat  or  cold ;  mild. 

“  Shall  I  compare  thee  to  a  summer’s  day? 

Thou  art  more  lovely  and  more  temperate.” 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  18. 

*6.  Chaste ;  not  hot-blooded. 

“  She  ig  not  hot,  but  temperate  as  the  morn.” 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii. 

*7.  Proceeding  from  temperance ;  as,  temperate 
sleep. 

temperate-zones,  s.  pi. 

Physical  Geog. :  The  spaces  on  the  earth  between 
the  tropics  and  the  polar  circle,  where  the  heat  is 
less  than  in  the  tropics,  and  the  cold  less  than  in 
the  polar  circles.  [Zone.] 

*tem  -per-ate,  v.  t.  [Temperate,  a.]  To  tem¬ 
per,  to  moderate. 

“In  the  deep  vase,  that  shone  like  burnished  gold, 
The  boiling  fluid  temperates  the  cold.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xix.  453. 

tem'-per-ate-l^,  *tem-per-at-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
temperate;  - ly .] 

1.  In  a  temperate,  cool,  or  quiet  manner;  without 
heat  or  passion  ;  calmly,  quietly. 

“  His  youth 

So  temperately  warm,  so  chastely  cool.” 

Thomson:  Sickness,  ii. 

2.  Without  over-indulgence  in  eating,  drinking, 
or  the  like. 

*3.  Moderately ;  not  excessively. 

“By  winds  that  temperately  blow, 

The  bark  should  pass  secure  and  slow.” 

Addison.  {Todd.) 

tern  -per-9,te-ness,  *tem-per-ate-nesse,  subst. 

[Eng.  temperate ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  temperate ;  mod¬ 
eration  ;  absence  of  heat  or  passion ;  calmness, 
quiet. 

“The  increased  temperateness  in  the  language  of  tee¬ 
totallers.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  Temperance ;  moderation  or  self-restraint  as 
regards  the  indulgence  of  the  natural  appetites  or 
desires. 

*3.  Freedom  from  excessive  heat  or  cold. 

“By  reason  of  this  hayle  the  ayre  was  brought  into  a 
good  temperatenesse.”  —  Berners:  Froissart;  Chronicle, 
vol.  ii.,  ch.  clxxi. 

*tem  -per-a-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  temperat(e) ;  -ive.] 
Having  the  power  or  quality  of  tempering. 

“The  air  drawn  in  and  sent  forth  by  the  breath,  which 
is  temperative  of  the  heart’s  heat.” — Granger:  On  Eccles., 
p.  15. 

tem '-per-a,-tpr e ,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  temperatura 
=  due  measure,  proportion,  temperature;  Sp.  & 
Ital.  temperatura.'], 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Moderation ;  freedom  from  immoderate  heat 
or  passion. 

*2.  Constitution,  state ;  degree  of  any  qualities. 

“Memory  depends  upon  the  consistence  and  the  tem* 
perature  of  the  brain.” — Watts. 

*3.  Mixture,  combination ;  that  which  is  made  by 
mixture;  a  compound,  a  combination. 

“Now  the  first  of  these,  and  the  foundation  of  all  the 
rest,  is  a  proper  temperature  of  fear  and  love;  two  affec¬ 
tions,  which  ought  never  to  be  separated  in  thinking  of 
God.” — Seeker:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  1. 

*4.  The  temper  of  metals. 

“  Taking  thereby  the  due  temperature  of  stiff  steel.”— 
P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  95. 

*5.  Moderate  degree  of  atmospheric  heat ;  temper¬ 
ateness  of  climate. 

“  If,  instead  of  this  variation  of  heat,  we  suppose  an 
equality  or  constant  temperature  of  it  before  the  deluge^ 
the  case  would  be  much  altered.” — Woodward:  Nat.  Hist. 

6.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 


*tem'-pSr-9,n-9f ,  s.  [Temperance.] 

tem'-per-ate,  *tem-por-at,  a.  [Latin  temper  a- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  tempero=  to  moderate,  to  temper 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  Not  swayed  by  passion;  exercising  self-re¬ 
straint;  cool,  calm,  self-restrained. 


“In  the  mind  of  a  temperate  person,  all  lieth  plaineand 
even  on  everie  side;  nothing  there  but  quietnesse  and  in¬ 
tegrity.” — P.  Holland;  Plutarch,  p.  54. 


2.  Not  excessive  as  regards  the  use  of  language ; 
calm,  measured,  moderate,  not  violent;  as,  temper¬ 
ate  language,  a  temperate  speaker. 

3.  Moderate  as  regards  the  indulgence  of  the  nat¬ 
ural  appetites  or  passions ;  abstemious. 


“In  youth  his  habits  had  been  temperate;  and  his 
temperance  had  its  proper  reward,  a  singularly  green  and 
vigorous  old  age.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 


II.  Physics:  Intensity  of  radiant  heat.  The  tem¬ 
perature  of  any  body  is  the  extent  to  which  it  tends 
to  impart  sensible  heat  to  other  bodies.  The  tem¬ 
perature  of  a  body  may  be  altered  by  adding  to  it 
or  withdrawing  from  it  a  certain  amount  of  radiant 
heat.  A  cupful  of  boiling  water  taken  from  a  boiler 
remains  for  a  short  time  at  as  high  a  temperature 
as  that  in  the  larger  vessel,  but  the  limited  amount 
of  heat  which  it  can  radiate  has  a  much  less  effect 
in  raising  that  of  other  bodies.  The  temperature  of 
any  given  body  is  determined  by  its  specific  heat 
(q.  v.).  For  very  high  temperature  it  is  usually 
measured  by  a  pyrometer  (q.  v.),  for  ordinary  tem¬ 
perature,  by  a  thermometer  (q.  v.).  (For  the  causes 
which  regulate  the  temperature  of  the  several 
countries,  see  Climate  and  Isothermal.)  Tempera¬ 
ture  is  often  used  in  connection  with  the  animal 
body.  In  the  warm-blooded  animals,  birds,  and 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 

-cian,  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tiop,  -sion  =  zhun.  -tious.  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d§L 


temperature  -  alarm 

mammals,  the  temperature  of  the  body  remains 
constant  at  35°  to  40°  C.,  whatever  be  tho  heatof  the 
air.  The  temperature  of  man  is  about  37'6°  C.  (99’7° 
Fahr.) ;  in  the  wolf  it  is  said  to  be  as  low  as  35'24° 
C.,  while  in  the  swallow  it  is  44°  C.  In  the  cold¬ 
blooded  animals  it  is  but  slightly  raised  above  the 
surrounding  air.  In  the  frog  it  is  rarely  more 
than  "04°  to  *05°  C.  above  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  in  a  species  of  python  it  is  12°  C.,  while  Huber 
found  thatin  the  beehive  it  rose  at. times  to  40°  C. 
Plants  as  a  rule  do  notgreatly  vary  in  temperature, 
from  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  except  when  they 
flower,  when  their  neat  rises  some  degrees.  The 
probable  cause  is  the  increased  absorption  of  oxy¬ 
gen  and  the  formation  of  a  large  quantity.of  carbon 
dioxide.  Minerals  and  rocks  vary  in  their  radiant 
heat,  partly  as  they  are  exposed  to  external  heat, 
partly  according  to  the  nature  of  chemical  changes, 
if  any,  which  they  are  undergoing. 

“How  much  the  temperature  of  the  air  varies  here,  I 
myself  could  sensibly  perceive.” — Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk. 
i.,  ch.  ii. 

temperature-alarm,  subst.  A  mechanical  con¬ 
trivance  which  automatically  makes  a  signal  when 
the  temperature  of  the  place  where  it  is  located 
exceeds  or  falls  below  a  determinate  point. 
tSm’-pered,  a.  [Eng.  temper,  s. ;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  a  certain  temper  or  disposition;  dis- 
osed ;  usually  in  composition,  as  good-tempered, 
ot -tempered,  &c. 

“If  I  had  not  an  excellent  tempered  patience,  now 
should  I  break  this  fellow’s  head.” — Beaum.  &  Flet Cox • 
comb,  ii. 

2.  Subjected  to  and  improved  by  the  operation  of 
tempering  (q.  v.) ;  hardened. 

“This  sceptre,  formed  by  tempered  steel  to  prove 
An  ensign  of  the  delegates  of  Jove.” 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  i.  814. 

tempered-glass,  s.  [Toughened-glass.] 
tempered-steel,  s.  [Steel,  s.,  II.  1.] 
tem-per-er,  s.  [Eng.  temper,  v. ;  -erf]  One  who 
or  that  which  tempers ;  specif.,  a  machine  in  which 
articles  are  ground  together,  with  the  addition  of  a 
proper  quantity  of  water,  to  intimately  commingle 
them  and  develop  the  plasticity.  Sand  and  lime 
thus  tempered  form  mortar;  clay  thus  tempered 
becomes  fit  for  the  potter’s  use. 
tern -per-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Temper,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verh.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

Metal-work. :  The  process  of  producing  in  a  metal, 
particularly  steel,  that  peculiar  degree  of  hardness 
and  elasticity  which  adapts  it  for  any  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  The  malleable 
metals  generally  increase  in  hardness  by  being 
hammered  or  rolled,  and  hammer-hardening — that 
is,  hammering  without  the  application  of  heat,  is 
frequently  employed  for  hardening  some  kinds  of 
steel  springs.  Steel  is  for  most  purposes  hardened 
by  plunging  it  while  hot  into  water,  oil,  or  other 
liquid  to  cool  it  slowly.  Nearly  every  kind  of  steel 
requires  a  particular  degree  of  heat  to  impart  to  it 
the  greatest  hardness  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 
If  heated,  and  suddenly  cooled  below  that  degree, 
it  becomes  as  soft  as  iron ;  if  heated  beyond  that 
degree,  it  becomes  very  hard,  though  brittle ;  and 
its  brittleness  is  an  indication  of  the  degree  of  its 
heat  when  cooled  off.  By  the  common  method  the 
steel  is  overheated,  plunged  in  cold  water,  and  then 
annealed  or  tempered  by  being  so  far  re-heated  that 
oil  and  tallow  will  burn  on  its  surface  ;  or  the  sur¬ 
face  is  ground  and  polished,  and  the  steel  reheated 
until  it  assumes  a  certain  color.  The  gradations  of 
color  consecutively  follow :  a  light  straw-yellow, 
violet,  blue,  and  finally  gray  or  black,  when  the 
steel  again  becomes  as  soft  as  though  it  had  never 
been  hardened.  Bronze  is  tempered  by  a  process 
reverse  to  that  adopted  with  steel.  Cooling  bronze 
slowly  hardens  it.  The  sudden  cooling  makes  it  less 
frangible,  and  is  adopted  with  gongs.  A  method  of 
tempering  much  practiced  of  late  years  is  by  the 
use  of  electricity,  by  means  of  which  the  article 
to  be  tempered  is  heated.  For  tempering  wire  this 
method  is  said  to  be  superior,  as  the  process  can 
be  continuously  applied  without  intermission. 

♦tem'-per-less,  *tem'-per-lesse,  adj.  [English 
temper ;  -less.]  Without  temper  or  moderation. 

“So  temperless,  tempted  with  Fortune’s  smile.” 

Sylvester:  Panaretus,  1,374. 

tem'-pest,  subst.  [O.  Fr.  tempeste  (Fr.  temp&te, 
from  a  Low  Lat.  Hempesta;  L a t .  tempestas = season , 
weather,  good  or  bad,  a  storm  ;  allied  to  tempus= 
time;  Sp.  tempestad;  Ital.  tempest  d.] 

I.  Lit.:  A  violent  storm ;  a  storm  of  extreme  vio¬ 
lence,  a  gale,  a  hurricane  ;  an  extensive  current  of 
wind  rushing  with  great  velocity,  and  commonly 
attended  with  heavy  rain,  hail  or  snow. 

“Rise,  rise  !  ye  wild  tempests,  and  cover  his  flight !” 

Campbell:  Lochiel's  Warning. 
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II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  violent  tumult,  commotion,  or  agitation; 
perturbation,  storm,  tumult. 

“Even  the  king  stood  aghast  for  a  moment  at  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  tempest  which  he  had  raised.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

*2.  A  fashionable  assembly.  (See  extract.) 
“Drum:  This  is  a  riotous  assembly  of  fashionable  peo- 
le,  of  both  sexes,  at  a  private  house,  consisting  of  some 
undreds,  not  unaptly  styled  a  drum,  from  the  noise  and 
emptiness  of  the  entertainment.  There  are  also  drum- 
major,  rout,  tempest,  and  hurricane,  differing  only  in 
degrees  of  multitude  and  uproar,  as  the  significant  name 
of  each  declares.” — Smollett:  Advice.  (Note  toline  80.) 

tempest-beaten,  a.  Beaten  or  shaken  as  by  a 
tempest. 

“All  its  tempest-beaten  turrets  shake.” 

Cowper:  Task,  v.  27. 

tempest-god,  s. 

Anthrop. :  A  deity  supposed  to  preside  over  storms 
and  tempests. 

“Descending  southward  to  Central  America,  there  is 
found  mention  of  the  bird  Yoc,  the  messenger  of  Hura- 
kan,  the  Tempest-god  (whose  name  has  been  adopted  in 
European  languages  as  huracano,  ouragan,  hurricane)  of 
the  Lightning  and  of  the  Thunder.” — Taylor:  Prim.  Cult., 
(ed.  1873),  i.  363. 

tempest-tossed,  a.  Tossed  or  driven  about  by 
storms. 

“Without  a  sudden  calm,  will  overset 
Thy  tempest-tossed  body.” 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  5. 
♦tem'-pest,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Tempest,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  disturb  by  or  as  by  a  tempest. 

“  Let  him  .  .  .  tempest  the  air 

With  volleyed  thunders  and  wild  warring  words.” 

R.  Potter:  ASschylus  i  Prometheus  Chained. 

2.  Fig. :  To  disturb  greatly,  to  agitate. 

“  His  ample  chest  all  tempested  with  force.” 

Thomson:  Liberty. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  pour  out  a  tempest ;  to  storm, 

“Thunder  and  tempest  on  those  learned  heads, 

Whom  Caesar  with  such  honor  doth  advance.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Poetaster,  v.  L 

♦tem-pes'-tlve,  a.  [Lat.  tempestivus,  from  tern- 
pestas=a  season.]  Seasonable. 

“Neither  obscured  from  the  comfortable  beams  of  the 
6un,  nor  covered  from  the  cheerful  and  tempestive  show¬ 
ers  of  heaven.” — Heywood:  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  632. 

*tem-pes'-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tempestive ;  -ly.] 
Seasonably ;  in  proper  season  or  time. 

“  Dancing  is  a  pleasant  recreation  of  the  body  and 
mind,  if  tempestively  used.” — Burton:  Anat.  of  Melan¬ 
choly,  p.  499. 

*tem-pes-tlv-l-ty,  s.  [Tempestive.]  Season¬ 
ableness. 

“The  constitutions  of  countries  admit  not  such  tem- 
pestivity  of  harvest.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  vL, 
ch.  iii. 

tem-pes’-tu-ous,  adj.  [Fr.  tempestueux,  from 
Lat.  tempestuosus.  ] 

1.  Very  stormy,  rough,  turbulent. 

“Like  him,  cross’d  cheerfully  tempestuous  seas, 
Forsaking  country,  kindred,  friends  and  ease.” 

Cowper:  Hope,  684. 

2.  Turbulent,  violent,  agitated,  stormy. 

“  Melville,  on  whom  the  chief  responsibility  lay,  sate  on 
the  throne  in  profound  silence  through  the  whole  of  this 
tempestuous  debate.” — Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

3.  Blowing  with  violence ;  very  rough,  boisterous. 
♦4.  Subject  to  fits  of  violent  passion ;  passionate. 
tem-pes'-tu-Ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tempestuous; 

•ly.]  In  a  tempestuous  manner;  with  great  vio¬ 
lence  of  wind ;  with  great  commotion  or  agitation ; 
stormily. 

“A  touch  of  hers,  his  blood  would  ebb  and  flow. 

And  his  cheek  change  tempestuously 

Byron:  Dream,  ii. 

tem-pes'-tfi-ous-ness,  s.  [English  tempestuous ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tempestuous ; 
storminess. 

tem  -pl^,,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  pi.  of  templum= a  temple.] 
Arch.:  Certain  timbers  introduced  in  the  roofs  of 
temples.  They  were  placed  upon  the  canterii,  or 
principal  rafters,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
temple  from  one  fastigium  to  the  other,  correspond . 
ing  in  situation  and  use  with  the  common  purlins. 

tem'-pl^r,  *tem’-pler,  *tem-plere,s.  &a.  [Low 
Lat.  tenvplarius;  from  Lat.  templum—a  temple 
(q.  v.) ;  Sp.  &  Port,  templario ;  Fr.  temp  Her. ^ 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  member  of  the  order  called  Templars,  Knights 
Templars,  Knights  of  the  Temple,  Soldiery  of  the 
Temple,  Brethren  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon  at 
Jerusalem,  and  Soldiers  of  Christ.  It  was  founded 
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in  1118  or  1119  by  nine  Christian  knights,  of  whom 
the  chief  were  Hugues  de  Payens  or  de  Paganes  and 
Geoffroi  de  St.  Omeror  Ademar.  These  two  leaders 
had  only  one  horse  between  them,  hence  the  seal  of 
the  order  had  two  armed  knights  one  behind  another 
on  the  same  horse.  Their  sole  supportwas  the  alms 
of  the  faithful,  and  they  were  often  called  the  Pau¬ 
per  soldiers.  The  original  object  of  their  associa¬ 
tion  was  to  maintain  free  passage  for  the  pilgrims 
visiting  the  Holy  Land.  Baldwin  II.,  King  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  accommodated  them  in  part  of  his  palace, 
while  the  abbot  and  canons  of  the  church  and  con¬ 
vent  of  the  Temple  gave  them  a  building  wherein 
to  keep  their  arms,  whence  they  were  called  Tem¬ 
plars.  They  soon  rose  to  great  power  and  wealth. 
In  1128  de  Payens,  with  some  of  his  followers, 
requested  the  Council  of  Troyes  to  frame  a  rule  for 
the  order.  One  was  accordingly  drawn  up,  and 
confirmed  the  same  year  by  Pope  Honorius  II.  In 
1146  Eugenius  III.  enjoined  them  to  wear  a  red  cross 
on  their  left  breast  and  on  their  banner.  [Beatjse- 
Ant.]  Further  privileges  were  conferred  upon  the 
order  by  Pope  Alexander  III.  in  1162.  The  head  of 
the  Templars  was  called  the  Grand  Master,  and  was 
elected  by  the  chapter  or  general  body  of  the 
knights ;  under  him  was  a  seneschal  or  lieutenant. 
Every  country  in  which  the  order  had  possessions 
was  called  a  Province,  and  was  ruled  by  a  grand 
prior,  grand  preceptor,  or  provincial  master. 
Under  these  were  priors,  bailiffs,  or  masters,  and 
subordinate  to  these,  preceptors,  each  ruling  over 
a  preceptory — that  is,  a  house,  or  two  or  more 
adjacent  houses  viewed  as  one  establishment. 
Spiritual  members  called  chaplains  were  also 
admitted,  with  serving  brethren,  some  of  whom 
bore  arms  as  esquires  to  the  knights,  while 
others  practiced  handicrafts.  There  were,  more¬ 
over,  affiliated  members,  with  children  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  order  by  their  parents,  and  grown-up 
persons  pledged  to  its  defense.  During  the  period 
of  the  Crusades  the  valor  of  the  knights  was  of 
great  use  to  the  Christian  armies,  and  would  have 
been  still  more  so  had  there  been  proper  coop¬ 
eration  between  them  and  the  Knights  Hospitalers, 
who  had  been  transformed  into  a  second  military 
order.  When  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Moham¬ 
medans  in  1187,  the  Templars  retired  first  to  Anti¬ 
och,  then  to  Acre,  then  to  the  Pilgrims’  Castle  near 
Csesarea,  and  finally  to  Lemisso  (now  Limasol)  in 
Cyprus.  In  1306  Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  France,  a 
determined  enemy  of  the  Church,  lured  Jacques  de 
Molay,  Master  of  the  Temple,  to  Paris.  On  Sept. 
13,  1307,  he  and  all  the  Templars  in  France  were 
simultaneously  arrested.  In  December  the  English 
Templars  who  were  settled  at  the  spot  in  London 
still  called  the  Temple,  were  also  arrested.  In 
August,  1308,  Pope  Clement  V.,  who  was  in  the 
power  of  the  King  of  France,  and  under  moral  coer¬ 
cion, issued  a  bullcallinguponallChristianprinces 
and  prelates  to  assist  him  in  examining  into  the  guilt 
of  the  order.  To  obtain  evidence  he  issued  a  com¬ 
mission,  which  began  on  Aug.  7, 1309,  and  continued 
its  investigation  for  about  two  years.  The  charges 
were  gross  immorality  and  impiety.  After  a  Gen¬ 
eral  Council,  held  at  Vienna  in  October,  1311,  had 
been  found  uncompliant,  Clement,  on  March  22, 
1312,  abolished  the  order,  and  on  March  18,  1314, 
Molay,  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars,  and 
Grey,  Grand  Prior  of  Normandy,  were  burnt  to 
death.  A  mind  possessing  thejudicialinstinctlooks 
with  suspicion  on  charges  brought  first  by  two  ex- 
Templars  who  had  no  friendly  feeling  to  the  order 
they  had  left.  It  cannot  attach  weight  to  evidence 
obtained  solely  by  torture,  and  when  it  finds  that 
the  chief  defendants  were  burnt  alive  to  silence 
them,  and  died  asserting  their  own  innocence  and 
that  of  their  order,  and  that  the  King  of  France,  the 
instigator  of  the  proceedings,  besides  having  a 
quarrel  to  avenge,  had  a  heavy  pecuniary  interest 
in  procuring  an  adverse  verdict,  as  it  would  enable 
him  to  seize  the  Templars’ wealth,  amounting  to 
some  millions  of  pounds,  it  has  little  hesitation  in 
declaring  that  the  charges  against  the  order  were 
unproved,  and  that  the  treatment  they  received  was 
a  deep-dyed  crime. 

“So  that  the  erle  hadde  no  remedy  but  to  withdrawe 
him  assone  as  he  might,  into  a  place  of  the  templers 
closed  with  stone  walles.” — Berners:  Froissart ;  Crony cle, 
vol.  iii.,  ch.  cclxv. 

2.  Free  Masonry:  A  member  of  the  order  of 
Knights  Templars— a  higher  degree  of  Masonry. 

3.  An  English  student  of  the  law ;  an  English  law¬ 
yer,  so  called  from  having  chambers  in  the  Temple, 
in  London.  [Temple.] 

4.  A  member  of  the  order  of  Good  Templars. 

“He  had  often  feared  lest  any  of  .  .  .  their  juvenile 

templars  should  be  decoyed  away  on  their  journey  to  or 
from  the  meetings.”— London  Daily  Chronicle. 

*B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  temple. 

IT  (1)  Free  Templar:  [Free,  a.] 

(2)  Good  Templar :  [Good.] 

tem'-plate,  s.  [Templet.]  A  mold  or  pattern 
used  by  molders,  bricklayers,  machinists,  &c.,  in 
laying  off  their  work.  It  frequently  consists  of  a 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  pnite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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temporal-power 


Bat.  thin  board,  whose  edge  is  dressed  and  shaped 
to  the  required  conformation,  and  it  is  laid  against 
the  object  being  molded,  built,  or  turned,  so  as  to 
test  the  conformity  of  the  object  thereto. 

"Template  [is]  an  improper  orthography  for  templet 
,  •  .  a  mold  used  in  masonry  for  the  cutting  or  set¬ 
ting  out  of  the  work.” — Qwilt:  Encye.  Architecture:  Glos¬ 
sary. 

tem'-ple  (l),s.  [A.S.  tempi,  tempel,  from  Low  Lat. 
templum— a  temple,  originally  a  part  cut  off  and 
set  apart  for  religious  purposes,  from  the  same  root 
as  Gr.  temno=to  cut;  cf.  Greek  temenos= a  sacred 
inclosure ,  Sp.  &  Port,  templo ;  Ital.  terrwlo,  tempio .] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  An  edifice  erected  and  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  some  deity  or  deities,  and  connected  with  some 
pagan  system  of  worship.  The  term  is  generally 
applied  to  such  structures  among  the  Greeks, 
Romans,  Egyptians,  and  other  ancient  nations, 
as  well  as  to  structures  serving  the  same  purpose 
among  modern  heathen  nations.  Among  all  ancient 
nations  the  usual  plan  of  a  temple  was  rectangular, 
seldom  circular.  Among  the  Greeks  rectangular 
temples  were  classed  in  forms,  according  to  their 
architectural  peculiarities,  viz. : 

(1)  The  temple  in  antis,  in  which  the  pteromata, 
or  ends  of  the  side  walls,  project  so  as  to  form  plas¬ 
ter-like  piers  called  antes,  between  which  are 
columns,  generally  two  in  number. 

(2)  The  prostyle,  in  which  the  pronaos,  or  porch, 
is  formed  in  its  entire  breadth  by  a  disposition  of 
columns,  generally  four  in  number,  so  that  the  cor¬ 
ner  columns  stand  in  front  of  the  ant®,  with  an  in¬ 
tervening  space. 

(3)  The  amphiprostyle,  in  which  both  the  front 
and  back  of  the  temple  have  the  prostyle  arrange¬ 
ment. 

(4)  The  peristyle  or  peripteral,  surrounded  by 
columns  on  all  sides,  in  which  the  front  and  back 
frequently  have  double  rows  of  columns,  and  are 
both  hexastyle. 

(5)  The  pseudoperipteral,  occurring  extremely 
rarely  in  Grecian  architecture,  in  which  the  perip¬ 
teral  isimita  ted  by  columns  attached  to  the  walls. 

(6)  The  dipteral,  surrounded  by  a  double  colon¬ 
nade,  with  porticoes  of  from  eight  to  ten  columns 
in  front. 

(7)  The  pseudodipteral,  which  rarely  occurs,  is  a 
dipteral  with  the  inner  range  of  columns  omitted 
throughout. 

The  circular  temples  were  of  three  kinds— 

(1)  The  most  usual  was  the  peripteral,  which  had 
a  circular  cella,  or  cell,  surrounded  by  a  colonnade. 

(2)  The  monopteral,  which  was  an  open  circle  of 
columns  supporting  a  roof  or  entablature,  and  con¬ 
sequently  without  a  cella. 

(3)  The  pseudoperipteral,  in  which,  as  in  the 
oblong  pseudoperipteral,  the  columns  were  attached 
to  the  walls  of  the  cella. 

These  circular  temples,  which  are  far  from  com¬ 
mon,  and  in  which  Corinthian  columns  are  usually 
employed,  were,  for  the  most  part,  intended  for  the 
worship  of  Vesta.  A  further  distinction  was  made 
in  temples  according  to  the  number  of  columns  in 
front ;  this  number,  however,  was  always  an  even 
one.  They  are  called  tetrastyle,  hexastyle,  octastyle, 
decastyle,  &c,,  according  as  they  had  four,  six, 
eight,  ten,  &c.,  columns.  Among  the  Etruscans  the 
form  of  the  temples  differed  from  the  Grecian,  the 
ground-plan  more  nearly  approaching  a  square,  the 
sides  being  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  6.  The  interior 
of  these  temples  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
front  portion  being  an  open  portico  resting  on 
pillars,  while  the  back  partcontained  the  sanctuary 
itself,  and  consisted  of  three  cell®  placed  alongside 
one  another.  The  inter-columniation  was  consid¬ 
erably  greater  than  in  Grecian  temples.  Among 
the  Romans  a  temple,  in  the  restricted  sense  of  an 
edifice  set  apart  for  the  worship  of  the  gods,  con- 
sisted  essentially  of  two  parts  only — a  small  apart¬ 
ment  or  sanctuary,  the  cella,  sometimes  only  a 
niche  for  receiving  the  image  of  the  god,  and  an 
altar  standing  in  front  of  it,  upon  which  were 
placed  the  offerings  of  the  suppliant.  The  general 
form — whether  circular,  square,  or  oblong ;  whether 
covered  with  a  roof,  or  open  to  the  sky ;  whether 
plain  and  destitute  of  ornament,  or  graced  by 
stately  colonnades  with  elaborately  sculptured 
friezes  and  pediments — depended  entirely  upon  the 
taste  of  the  architect  and  the  liberality  of  the 
founders,  but  in  no  way  increased  or  diminished 
the  sanctity  of  the  building.  In  so  far  as  position 
was  concerned,  a  temple,  whenever  circumstances 
permitted,  was  placed  east  and  west,  the  opening 
immediately  opposite  to  the  cella  being  on  the  west 
side,  so  that  those  who  stood  before  the  altar  with 
their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  god,  looked  toward  the 
east.  The  most  celebrated  temples  of  the  ancients 
were  those  of  Jupiter  Olympus  in  Athens,  of  Diana 
(or  Artemis)  at  Ephesus,  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and 
of  Vesta  at  Tivoli  and  Rome. 

2.  An  edifice  erected  among  Christians  as  a  place 
of  public  worship  ;  a  church. 

3.  The  name  of  two  semi-monastic  establishments 
of  the  middle  ages — one  in  London,  the  other  in 


Paris — inhabited  by  the  Knights  Templars.  The 
Temple  Church  in  London  is  the  only  portion  of 
either  now  existing.  On  the  side  of  the  London 
establishment  have  been  erected  the  two  Inns  of 
Courts  known  as  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temples, 
which  are  occupied  by  barristers,  and  are  the 
property  of  two  societies  called  the  Societies  of  the 
Inner  and  of  the  Middle  Temple,  who  have  the  right 
of  calling  persons  to  the  degree  of  barrister. 

II.  Fig, :  A  place  in  which  the  divine  presence 
specially  resides. 

“  Know  ye  not  that  your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost?” — 1  Corinth,  vi.  19. 

^The  Jewish  Temple : 

Jewish  Antiquities :  The  building  reared  by  Solo¬ 
mon  as  a  habitation  for  Jehovah,  though  the  king 
was  aware  that  God  could  not  be  confined  to  an 
earthly  edifice,  or  even  to  the  heaven  of  heavens 
(1  Kings  viii.  27).  David  had  planned  the  Temple, 
but  'was  divinely  forbidden  to  erect  it,  as  he  had 
shed  so  much  blood  in  his  wars  (1  Chron.  xxii.  8). 
He,  however,  made  great  preparations  for  his  son 
and  successor,  who,  he  learned  from  the  prophet 
Nathan  (2  Sam.  vii.  13),  was  destined  to  achieve 
the  work.  It  was  built  on  Mount  Moriah  (2  Chron. 
iii.  1), chiefly  by  Tyrian  workmen,  and  had  massive 
foundations.  Its  dimensions  were  60  cubits  (90  feet) 
long ;  20  cubits  (30  feet)  wide,  and  30  cubits  (45  feet) 
high.  The  stone  for  its  erection  was  dressed  before 
its  arrival,  so  that  the  edifice  arose  noiselessly 
(1  Kings  vi.  7) ;  the  floor  was  of  cedar,  boarded  over 
with  planks  of  fir;  the  wainscoting  was  of  cedar, 
covered  with  gold,  as  was  the  whole  interior.  It 
was  modeled  inside  on  the  tabernacle,  which  was 
Jehovah’s  appropriate  dwelling  while  journeyings 
were  continually  taking  place,  as  the  Temple  was 
now  that  these  had  ceased.  There  was  therefore 
a  Holy  and  Most  Holy  Place.  The  Temple  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  inner  court  for  the  priest.  There 
was  also  a  Great  or  Outward  Court  (2  Chron.  iv.9; 
Ezek.  xl.  17),  called  specially  the  Court  of  the 
Lord’s  House  (Jer.  xix.  14.  xxvi.  2).  This  temple 
was  destroyed  by  the  Babylonians  during  siege  of 
Jerusalem  under  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  Kings  xxv.  9; 
2  Chron.  xxxvi.  19).  On  the  return  from  Babylon,  a 
temple,  far  inferior  to  Solomon’s,  was  commenced 
under  Zerubbabel,  B.  0.  534,  and,  after  a  long  inter¬ 
mission,  was  resumed  B.  C.520,  and  completed  B.  C. 
516,  under  Darius  Hystaspes  (Ezra  iii.  7,  vi.  15). 
The  second  temple  was  gradually  removed  by 
Herod,  as  he  proceeded  with  the  building  or  re¬ 
building  of  a  temple  designed  to  rival  the  first 
rather  than  the  second.  The  work  was  commenced 
B.  C.  21  or  20 ;  thetemple  itself  wasfinishedin  about 
a  year  and  a  half,  the  courts  in  eight  years,  but  the 
subsequent  operations  were  carried  on  so  dilatorily 
that  the  Jews  reckoned  forty-six  years  as  the  whole 
time  consumed  (John  ii.  20).  In  the  courts.  of  this 
temple  Jesus  preached  and  healed  the  sick.  It 
caught  fire  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  under 
Titus,  and  notwithstanding  his  efforts  to  save  it 
was  burned  to  the  ground.  ( Josephus :  Wars  of  the 
Jews.) 

tem'-ple  (2),  s.  [O.  French  temples— the  temples 
(Fr.  tempe),  from  Lat.  tempora— the  temples,  pi.  of 
tempus=a  temple.]  The  flat  portion  of  either  side 
of  the  head  above  the  cheekbone,  or  between  the 
forehead  and  ear.  They  are  distinguished  as  right 
and  left  temples.  (Generally  used  in  the  plural.) 

“I’ll  chafe  her  temples,  yet  there’s  nothing  stirs.” 

lleaura.  &  Flet.:  Maid’s  Tragedy,  v. 

tem'-ple  (3),  s.  [Templet.] 

1.  Weaving:  An  instrument  for  keeping  cloth  its 
proper  breadth  while  the  reed  beats  up  against  it  in 
the  process  of  weaving. 

2.  One  of  the  bars  on  the  outer  ends  of  the  specta¬ 
cle  bows  by  which  the  spectacles  are  made  to  clasp 
the  head  of  the  wearer. 

♦tem’-ple,  v.  t.  [Temple  (1),  subst .]  To  build  a 
temple  for ;  to  appropriate  a  temple  to ;  to  inclose 
in  a  temple. 

“The  heathen  (in  many  places)  templed  and  adorn’d 
this  drunken  god.” — Feltham:  Resolves,  pt.  i.,  res.  84. 

*tem'-ple-less,  adj.  [Eng.  temple  (1),  s. ;  •less.'] 
Devoid  of  a  temple. 

tem’-plet,  s.  [Cf.  Low  Lat.  tempZafws=vaulted ; 
Fr.  templet— a.  stretcher;  Latin  templum— a  small 
timber.] 

1.  Mach.,  &c.:  A  template  (q.  v.). 

2.  Building: 

(1)  A  short  piece  of  timber  or  large  stone  placed 
in  a  wall  to  receive  the  impost  of  a  girder,  brest- 
summer,  or  beam,  and  distribute  its  weight ;  a  wall- 
plate  ;  a  torsal. 

(2)  A  plate  spanning  a  window  or  door  space  to 
sustain  joists  and  throw  their  weight  on  the  piers. 

3.  Shipbuilding: 

(1)  A  mold  of  a  certain  figure  to  test  or  direct  the 
conformation  of  a  timber  or  other  object. 

(2)  A  perforated  piece  or  strip  by  which  a  line  of 
rivet  holes  is  marked  on  a  plate  to  be  punched. 


fOne  of  the  wedges  in  a  building-block. 

Weaving :  The  temple  of  the  horsehair  loom  is 
a  pair  of  jaws  for  each  selvedge.  [Temple  (3),  s.] 
♦tem  -pll-f  y,  v.  t.  [Eng.  temple ;  -fy.]  To  make 
or  form  into  a  temple. 

“Our  bodies  we  get  templified.” — Andrewes:  Works,  ii. 
361. 

tem’-plin,  subst.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  (See  com¬ 
pound.) 

templin-oil,  s. 

Chem. :  Oil  of  pine-cones.  Obtained  by  distilling 
the  cones  of  the  Silver-fir  or  of  Pinus  purnilis.  It  is 
colorless,  but  becomes  greenish-yellow  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  has  an  odor  of  lemons,  specific  gravity 
0'862  at  12°,  and  boils  between  155°  and  200°,  the 
greater  part  distilling  over  about  175°.  It  agrees 
with  oil  of  turpentine  in  its  solubility  and  refract¬ 
ing  power. 

tem'-po,s.  [Ital.=time;  Lat.  tempus.] 

Music :  A  word  used  to  denote  the  degree  of  quick¬ 
ness  or  rate  of  movement  at  which  a  piece  is  to  be  per¬ 
formed;  as,  Tempo  coruodo=convenient,  easy,  mod¬ 
erate  time ;  tempo  ordinario= ordinary  time ;  tempo 
primo— first  or  original  time. 

tem'-por-al  (1),  *tem-por-g,ll,  *tem-por-ell, 

a.&s.  [O.  Fr.  temporal,  from  Lat.  temporalis = 
temporal,  from  tempus  (genit.  temporis)—  time, 
season,  opportunity ;  Sp.  &  Port,  temporal;  French 
temporel;  Ital.  temporale .] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Measured  or  limited  by  time  or  by  this  life  or 
the  present  state  of  things ;  having  limited  exist¬ 
ence  ;  opposed  to  eternal. 

“The  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the  things 
which  are  not  seen  are  eternal.” — 2  Corinthians  iv.  18. 

2.  Pertaining  to  this  life  or  this  world;  secular. 
(1)  Not  spiritual. 

‘  ‘  Whose  minds  are  dedicate 
To  nothing  temporal." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  2. 

(2)  Not  ecclesiastical ;  civil  or  political ;  as,  tem¬ 
poral  power. 

II.  Gram. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  tense. 

*B.  As  subst.:  Anything  temporal  or  secular;  a 
temporality. 

“Their  infallible  master  has  a  right  over  kings,  not 
only  in  spirituals  but  temporals.” — Dryden:  Religio  Laid. 
(Pref.) 

temporal-augment,  s.  [Augment,  s.] 
temporal-lords,  s.  pi.  The  peers  of  a  realm,  aa 
distinguished  from  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  or 
lords  spiritual, 
temporal-power,  s. 

Church  History  : 

1.  The  power  which  the  Pope  exercised  as  sover¬ 
eign  of  the  States  of  the  Church.  [Tiaka.]  Pius 
VII.  was  partially  deprived  of  his  dominions  by 
Napoleon  I.  in  1797,  and  entirely  in  1808.  The  Pope 
replied  by  a  bull  of  excommunication  ;  he  was  then 
arrested  and  kept  a  close  prisoner  in  France  till  the 
fall  of  Napoleon  in  1814,  when  he  was  reinstated  in 
the  government  of  an  undiminished  territory.  The 
temporal  power  was  again  attacked  in  1848,  when 
Pius  IX.  was  driven  from  Rome,  and  a  republic  was 
established  by  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi.  In  1849 
General  Oudinot  was  sent  by  Louis  Napoleon,  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  French  Republic,  to  Rome,  and  his 
army  drove  out  the  revolutionists  and  brought  the 
Pope  back.  For  ten  years  the  Pope’s  power  was 
not  attacked,  but  Cavour  (1809-1861)  was  working 
steadily  for  a  “United  Italy,”  and  in  1870  Victor 
Emmanuel,  King  of  Italy,  took  possession  of  the 
Papal  territory,  leaving  the  Pope  only  the  Vatiean. 
An  annual  dotation  of  2,000,000  lire  was  guaranteed 
to  him  by  the  Italian  parliament,  but  he  has  never 
accepted  it.  (The  Syllabus, §  ix.  deals  with  “  Errors 
concerning  the  Roman  Pontiff ’s  civil  princedom.”) 

“  The  Popes  have  not  ceased  to  declare,  on  all  fitting 
occasions,  that  the  preservation  of  their  temporal  inde¬ 
pendence  is  necessary,  as  human  affairs  are  constituted, 
to  the  free  and  full  exercise  of  their  spiritual  authority. 
It  has  been  argued  that  the  raison  d’etre  of  the  temporal, 
power  has  ceased  in  modern  times,  because  th«  lay  power 
has  ceased  to  be,  as  it  often  was  in  the  middle  ages,  arbi¬ 
trary,  corrupt,  violent,  and  ill-informed,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary  is  administered  on  fixed  and  equitable  principles 
which  ensure  equal  justice  for  all.” — Addis  &  Arnold : 
Cath.  Diet.,  p.  774. 

2.  The  power  exercised  by  the  Popes  in  the  middle 
ages  of  excommunicating,  and  after  excommunica¬ 
tion  deposing  or  procuring  the  deposition  of  a  sov¬ 
ereign  who  had  fallen  into  heresy.  According  to 
Addis  &  Arnold  (Cath.  Diet.,  p.  257),  “  The  common 
opinion  teaches  that  the  Pope  holds  the  power  of 
both  swords,  the  spiritual  and  the  temporalj  which 
jurisdiction  and  power  Christ  himself  committed  to 
Peter  and  his  successors  (Matt.  xvi.  19).  .  .  .  The 
contrary  opinion  is  held  to  savor  of  heresy.”  But 
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they  add  (p.  258),  “The  state  of  Europe  is  so 
much  altered  .  .  .  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
question,  even  at  Rome,  of  exercising  the  deposing 
power.” 

tem'-por-Sil  (2),  a.  [Lat.  to?npora=thetemples.] 

Anat.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  temples.  [Tem¬ 
ple,  2.] 

temporal-bone,  s. 

Anat.:  A  bone  articulating  posteriorly  and  in¬ 
ternally  with  the  occipital  bone,  superiorly  with  the 
parietal,  anteriorly  with  the  sphenoid,  the  malar, 
and  the  inferior  maxillary  bone.  It  constitutes  part 
of  the  side  and  base  of  the  skull,  and  contains  in  its 
interior  the  organ  of  hearing.  It  has  a  squamous,  a 
mastoid,  and  a  petrous  portion.  ( Quain .) 
temporal-fascia,  s. 

Anat. :  A  dense,  white,  shining  aponeurotic  struct¬ 
ure  covering  the  temporal  muscle  above  the 
zygoma,  and  giving  attachment  to  some  of  its 
fibers. 

temporal-fossa,  s. 

Anat. :  The  upper  portion  of  the  space  bridged 
over  by  the  zygomatic  or  malar  arch. 

tem-po-ral-I-ty,  *tem-po-ral-i-tie,  s.  [Low 
Lat.  temporalitas,  from  Lat.  temporalis.']  [Tem¬ 
poral,  l.j 

*1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  temporary ;  op¬ 
posed  to  perpetuity. 

“  Thus  we  distinguish  the  laws  of  peace  from  the  orders 
of  war;  those  are  perpetual,  to  distinguish  from  the  tem¬ 
porality  ol  these." — Bishop  Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk. 
ii.,  ch.  ii. 

*2.  The  laity. 

“Blame  not  onelye  the  clergie,  but  also  the  temporali- 
tie.” — SirT.  More.-  Works,  p.  232. 

3.  A  secular  possession ;  specif,  in  the  plural, 
revenues  of  an  ecclesiastic  proceeding  from  lands, 
tenements,  or  lay  fees,  tithes,  and  the  like ;  opposed 
to  spiritualities. 

“The  king  yielded  up  the  point,  reserving  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  homage  from  the  bishops,  in  respect  of  the  tem¬ 
poralities,  to  himself.” — Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

*tem'-por-3,l-lf ,  *tem-por-al-liche,  adv.  [Eng. 
temporal  (1);  -ly. J  In  a  temporal  manner;  with 
respect  to  time  or  this  life  ;  temporarily. 

“To  die  temporally." — Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  ii., 
ser.  27. 

*tem  -por-al  ness,  s.  [English  temporal ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  Being  temporal ;  worldli¬ 
ness. 

*tem'-por-g.l-ty,  *tem-por-al-tie,  *tem-por- 
al-tye,  s.  [Eng.  temporal  (1)  ;  -ty.] 

1.  The  laity;  secular  people. 

“Theautoritie  of  both  the  states,  that  is  to  say,  both  of 
the  spiritualitie  and  temporalitie.” — Udall:  Mark  xiv. 

2.  A  secular  possession  ;  a  temporality. 

*tem-por  a  -ne-ous,  a.  [Lat.  temporaneus,  from 

tempos  (genit.  temporis)  —  time.]  Temporary. 

“Those  things  may  cause  a  temporaneous  disunion.” — 
Hally  well:  Melamproncea,  p.  68. 

tem-por-g.r-1-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  temporary;  -ly.] 
In  a  temporary  manner ;  for  a  time  only ;  not  per¬ 
petually. 

tem-por-ar-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  temporary ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  temporary. 

tem  -por-ar-^,  «•  [Lat.  temporarius,  from  tern- 
pus  (genit.  temporis)  = time;  Fr.  temporaire :  Sp.  & 
Ital.  temporario.]  Lasting  for  a  time  only  ;  having 
limited  duration  or  existence;  made  for  a  time  or 
for  a  special  occasion  or  purpose ;  not  perpetual, 
not  permanent. 

“What  he  recommended  was,  not  a  standing,  but  a  tem¬ 
porary  army,  an  army  of  which  Parliament  would  annu¬ 
ally  fix  the  number.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

H  Temporary  characterizes  that  which  is  intended 
to  last  only  for  a  time,  in  distinction  from  that  which 
is  permanent;  offices  depending  upon  a  state  of 
war  are  temporary ,  in  distinction  from  those  which 
are  connected  with  internal  policy  ;  transitory,  that 
is,  apt  to  pass  away,  characterizes  everything  in  the 
world  which  is  formed  only  to  exist  for  a  time,  and 
then  to  pass  away  ;  thus  our  pleasures,  and  our  pains, 
and  our  very  being,  are  denominated  transitory  : 
fleeting,  which  is  derived  from  the  verb  to  fly  and 
flight,  is  but  a  stronger  term  to  express  the  same 
idea  as  transitory .  ( Crabb .) 

temporary-star,  s. 

Astron.:  A  star  appearing  for  a  time,  and  then 
gradually  vanishing  away.  In  November,  1572,  a 
star  burst  out  in  Cassiopeia  with  a  brilliancy  greater 
than  that  of  any  one  near  it,  Tycho  Brahe  being  one 
of  those  who  observed  it  at  the  time.  It  rapidly 
increased  in  magnitude  till  it  outshone  Sirius  and 
Jupiter,  and  became  visible  even  at  noon.  Then  it 
diminished  in  size,  and  in  March,  1574,  became  invis¬ 
ible  to  the  naked  eye,  nor  has  it  been  seen  since. 
During  its  brief  life  it  shone  first  white,  then  yellow, 


then  reddish,  and  finally  bluish.  La  Place  thought 
the  reason  of  its  temporary  visibility  was  the  burst¬ 
ing  out  within  it  of  fire.  On  the  evening  of  Febru¬ 
ary  21,  1901,  a  new  star  suddenly  appeared  in  the 
constellation  Perseus,  of  a  bluish  white  light  and  a 
little  brighter  than  a  third  magnitude  star.  It 
continued  to  increase  in  brightness  until  February 
23,  when  it  was  one-fourth  brighter  than  any  other 
star  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  On  February  24  it 
began  to  decline  in  brilliancy  and  to  change  to  an 
orange  color,  and  on  April  1  it  had  dwindled  to  a 
star  of  the  fifth  magnit  ude,  being  a  hundred  times 
fainter  than  at  its  maximum.  [Variable  Star.] 

*tem'-por-Ist,  s.  [Lat.  tempus  (genit.  temporis ) 
=time.]  A  temporizer.  (Marston.) 

tem-por-I-za’-tion,  subst.  [Eng.  temporiz(e) ; 
-ation.]  The  act  or  habit  of  temporizing. 

“  Charges  of  temporization  and  compliance  had  some¬ 
what  sullied  his  reputation.” — Johnson:  Life  of  Ascham. 

tem-por-ize,  *tem  -por-l§e,  v.  i.  [Fr .  tempor- 
iser,  from  Lat.  tempus  (genit.  temporis)  =  time.] 

1.  To  comply  with  the  time  or  occasion  ;  to  humor 
or  yield  to  the  current  of  opinion  or  to  circum¬ 
stances  ;  to  suit  one’s  actions  or  conduct  to  the  time 
or  circumstances. 

2.  To  try  to  suit  both  sides  or  parties ;  to  trim. 

*3.  To  delay ;  to  procrastinate. 

“The  Earl  of  Lincoln,  deceived  of  the  country’s  con¬ 
course,  in  which  case  he  would  have  temporized,  resolved 
to  give  the  king  battle.” — Bacon:  Henry  VII. 

*4.  To  comply ;  to  come  to  terms. 

“  The  dauphin  is  too  willful  opposite, 

And  will  not  temporize  with  my  entreaties.” 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  v.  2. 

tem’-por-Iz-er,  s.  [Eng.  temporiz(e) ;  -er.]  One 
who  temporizes  ;  one  who  suits  his  actions  or  con¬ 
duct  to  the  time  or  circumstance? ;  a  trimmer. 

tem  -por-iz-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [Temporize.] 

A.  As pr.par.:  (See  the  verb.)-' 

B.  As  adject. :  Inclined  or  given  to  temporizing ; 
complying  with  the  time  or  the  prevailing  humors 
and  opinions  of  men  ;  time-serving. 

tem  por-Iz-Ing-ly,  adverb.  [Eng.  temporizing ; 
-ly. J  In  a  temporizing  or  time-serving  manner. 

tem-por-o-,  pref.  [Lat.  tempus  (genit.  temporis) 
=the  temples.] 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  temples. 

temporo-facial,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  temples  and  to  the 
face.  There  is  a  temporo-facial  nerve. 

temporo-malar,  a. 

Anat.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  temples  near  the 
cheeks.  There  is  a  temporo-malar  nerve. 

temporo-maxillary,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  temples  and  the 
jaws.  There  are  a  temporo-maxillary  nerve  and  a 
vein. 

temporo-parietal,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  temples  and  the 
parietal  bone.  There  is  a  temporo-parietal  suture. 

tempt  (p  silent) ,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  tempter  (Fr.  tenter) , 
from  Lat.  tempto,  tento=to  handle,  to  touch,  to  try, 
to  tempt;  freq.  from  teneo— to  hold;  Sp.  &  Port. 
tentar;  Icel.  tentare.] 

*1.  To  try,  to  prove  ;  to  put  to  trial  or  proof. 

“God  did  tempt  Abraham.” — Genesis  xxii.  1. 

2.  To  incite  or  solicit  to  ill ;  to  incite  or  entice  to 
something  wrong  by  presenting  some  pleasure  or 
advantage  to  the  mind,  or  by  adducing  plausible 
arguments. 

“  Gold  will  tempt  him  to  anything.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iv.  2. 

*3.  To  try,  to  venture  on,  to  essay,  to  attempt. 

“  Who  shall  tempt  with  wand’ring  feet 
The  dark  unbottom’d  infinite  abyss?” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  404. 

*4.  To  provoke,  to  defy. 

“  Ye  shall  not  tempt  the  Lord  your  God.” — Dent.  vi.  16. 

5.  To  endeavor  to  persuade  ;  to  incite,  to  provoke. 

*6.  To  induce,  to  invite,  to  call  on,  to  provoke. 

“While  we  from  interdicted  fields  retire, 

Nor  tempt  the  wrath  of  Heav’n’s  avenging  Sire.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  v.  44. 

tempt-a-bll’-I-tf  (p  silent)  s.  [English  tempt- 
able;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tempt- 
able. 

tempt  -a-ble  (p  silent),  a.  [Lag. tempt;  -able.] 
Liable  to  be  tempted ;  open  or  liable  to  temptation. 

temp-ta  -tion  (p  silent),  *temp-ta-ci-on, 
*temp  ta-ci-oun,  subst.  [O.  Fr.  temptation  (Fr. 
tentation) ,  from  Lat.  tentationem,  accus.  of  tentatio 
=a  trying,  from  tempto,  lento = to  try.] 

1.  The  act  of  tempting  or  soliciting  to  ill ;  entice¬ 
ment  to  evil  by  arguments,  flattery,  or  the  oiler  of 
some  real  or  apparent  pleasure  or  benefit. 


2.  The  state  of  being  tempted  or  enticed  to  some¬ 
thing  evil. 

“Lead  us  not  into  temptation." — Luke  xi.  4. 

3.  That  which  tempts  or  entices  ;  an  enticement 
or  allurement  to  some  act,  whether  good  or  ill. 

“  Let  a  man  be  but  in  earnest  in  praying  against  a 
temptation  as  the  tempter  is  in  pressing  it,  and  he  needs 
not  proceed  by  a  surer  measure.” — South:  Sermons,  vol. 
vi.,  ser.  10. 

Hempta'-tion-less  (p  silent),  a.  [Eng.  temp¬ 
tation  ;  -less.]  Having  no  temptation  or  motive. 

“  Which  of  our  senses  do  they  entertain,  which  of  our 
faculties  do  they  court,  an  empty,  profitless,  temptation¬ 
less  sin.” — Hammond:  Sermons,  vol.  vii.,  ser.  7. 

*temp-ta  -tious  (p  silent),  *temp-ta-cious,  a. 

[Tempt.]  Tempting,  seductive,  alluring. 

“I,  my  liege,  I;  O,  that  temptacious  tongue.” 

Death  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Huntingdon. 

tempt  er  (p  silent),  *tempt-our,  s.  [English 
tempt ;  -er.  ]  One  who  tempts  ;  one  who  allures  or 
incites  to  something  evil. 

“Destitute  of  the  talents  both  of  a  writer  and  of  a 
statesman,  he  had  in  a  high  degree  the  unenviable  quali¬ 
fications  of  a  tempter.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

H  The  tempter:  The  great  adversary  of  mankind! 
the  devil. 

tempt'  ing  (p  silent),  pr.  par.  &  a.  [Tempt.] 

A.  As  lor.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Seductive,  alluring,  enticing,  attract 
ive. 

“  Those  tempting  words  were  all  to  Sappho  used.” 

Pope:  Sappho  to  Phaon,  69. 

tempt -ing-ly  (p  silent),  ctdv.  [Eng  .tempting; 
•ly.]  In  a  tempting  manner ;  so  as  to  tempt,  entice, 
or  allure. 

“  These  look  temptingly.” — Herbert:  Travels,  p.  20L 

tempt  -Ing-ness  {p  silent),  s.  [Eng.  tempting; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tempting. 

tempt -ress  (p  silent),  *tempt-er-esse,  s.  [Fr. 
tenteresse.]  A  woman  who  tempts  or  entices. 

“  Day  at  length  came,  and  the  temptress  vanished.” — 
Scott:  Glenflnlas.  (Note.) 

temse,  tempse,  s.  [A.  S.  temes;  Dut.  tems=  a  col¬ 
ander,  a  sieve!]  A  colander,  a  sieve. 

IT  To  set  the  temse  (or  Thames)  on  fire:  To  make  a 
figure  in  the  world.  The  origin  of  the  expression  is 
uncertain.  According  to  Brewer,  a  hard-working, 
active  man  would  not  unfrequently  ply  the  temse 
so  quickly  as  to  set  fire  to  the  wooden  hoop  at  the 
bottom  ;  but  a  lazy  fellow  would  never  set  the  temse 
on  fire.  He  adds  that  the  play  on  the  word  temse 
has  given  rise  to  many  imitations  ;  as,  He  will  never 
set  the  Seine  on  fire  (the  French  Seine  also = a 
drag-net).  Other  authorities  contend  for  the  literal 
view.  The  suggestion  that  temse  should  be  read 
for  Thames  appeared  in  Notes  <&  Queries  (3d  ser., 
vii.  239) ;  and,  in  answer  to  a  correspondent  (6th 
ser.,  xii.  360),  the  editor  says:  “  This  idea,  which  is 
discussed  4th  ser.,  vi.  32, 101,144,  223;  xii.  80,  119,137, 
like  other  suggestions  of  the  kind,  is  received  with 
little  favor,  and  the  ordinarily  accepted  supposi¬ 
tion  is  that  it  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  an  idle 
fellow  will  not  at  any  time  accomplish  a  miracle.” 
Another  version  is  that  the  expression  arose  from 
the  idea  that  an  impetuous  flail  man  would  work  so 
industriously  as  to  set  the  haulmes  (vulg.  hames)  of 
grain  afire  by  concussion  with  the  flail.  Hence,  He 
will  (or  will  not)  set  Thames  (the  haulmes)  afire. 
This  latter  seems  the  more  probable  explanation. 
[Hames.] 

temse-bread,  temsed-bread,  *temse-loaf,  s. 

Bread  made  of  flour  better  sifted  than  common 
flour. 

“Some  mixeth  to  miller  the  rye  with  the  wheat 

Tems-loaf,  on  his  table,  to  have  for  to  eat.” 

Tusser:  September’s  Husbandry. 

*tem  -u-len§e,  *tem  -u-len-fjy,  s.  [O.  Fr.  temu . 
fence,  from  Lat.  temulentia.]  Intoxication,  drunk  • 
enness. 

“  What  vileness  they  commit  in  their  wine  .  .  .  thep 
find  pardon  among  wise  judges,  but  for  their  temulency  a 
condemnation.” — Jeremy  Taylor:  Ductor  Dubitantium. 

*tem  -p-lent,  a.  [Lat.  temulentus.]  Intoxicated, 
drunk. 

*tem'-u-len~tlve,  adj.  [Eng.  temulent ;  -ive.] 
Drunken,  intoxicated. 

“  The  drunkard  commonly  hath  ...  a  drawling, 
stammering,  temulentive  tongue.” — Junius:  Sin  Stigma¬ 
tized,  p.  38. 

ten,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  ton,  tyn,  cogn.  with  Dut.  tien; 
Icel.  tiu=ten;  tigr=&  decade;  Danish  ti;  S vt.tio; 
Goth,  taihun;  O.  H.  .Ger .zehan;  Ger.  zehn;  Latin 
decern;  Gr.  delta;  Lith.  deszirntis ;  Russ,  desiate; 
Wei.  deg:  Irish  &  Gael,  deich;  Pers.  dah;  Sansc. 
daQan;  Fr.  dix;  Sp.  diez ;  Ital.  died.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Twice  five  ;  one  more  than  nine. 

2.  Fig. :  Used  colloquially  as  an  indefinite  expres¬ 
sion  for  many. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se.  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


ten-bones 
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tenantableness 


B.  4s  substantive : 

1.  The  decimal  number;  the  number  of  twice  five; 
a  figure  or  symbol  denoting  ten  units,  as  10  or  X. 

2.  A  playing  card  with  ten  spots  or  pips. 

3.  The  hour  of  ten  o’clock. 

“Ten  is  the  hour  that  was  appointed  me.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  4. 

4.  Mining :  A  measure  (local)  containing  420,  and 
in  other  cases  440  bolls,  Winchester  measure. 

*  ten-bones,  s.  pi.  The  ten  fingers.  (Shakesp.: 
Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  3.) 

ten  commandments,  s.  pi. 

1.  Lit. :  [Table,  If  (4).] 

2.  Fig. :  The  lingers.  (Slang.) 

“In  with  you,  and  be  busy  with  the  ten  commandments 
under  the  sly.” — Longfellow:  Spanish  Student,  iii.  3. 

ten-pins,  s.  A  game  similar  to  nine  pins,  but 
played  with  an  extra  pin. 

ten-spined  stickleback,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Gasterosteus  pungitius.  It  builds  a  nest 
which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  a  wren.  Called 
also  the  Tinker. 

ten-strike,  s.  Tenpins:  The  knocking  down  of 
all  the  ten  pins  at  a  single  throw  ;  hence  any  quick 
and  decisive  stroke. 

ten- tables,  s.  pi.  [Twelve-tables.] 

Ten  Tribes,  s.  pi. 

Hist. :  The  kingdom  of  Israel  as  distinguished 
from  the  kingdom  of  Judah  (1  Kings  xi.  29-35,  xii. 
15-24).  The  former  consisted  of  all  the  tribes  ex¬ 
cept  Judah  and  Benjamin,  and  these  ten  tribes  were 
carried  int<p  captivity  by  Shalmaneser,  king  of 
Assyria  (2  Kings  xviii.8-10),  and  from  this  captivity 
it  is  generally  believed  that  there  was  no  return. 
This  dispersion  naturally  gave  rise  to  many  theories, 
one  of  the  latest  of  which  is  Anglo-Israelism,  which 
endeavors  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  English 
nation  with  the  lost  Ten  Tribes,  and  thereby  to  claim 
for  England  the  Biblical  promises  of  favor  of  Israel, 
The  theory  was  first  broached  by  the  late  John 
Wilson  of  Brighton,  about  1840,  in  a  series  of  lectures 
since  published  under  the  title  of  Our  Israelitish 
.Origin.  The  Anglo-Israelites  claim  that  they  form 
a  body  of  two  millions  distributed  over  the  English 
speaking  portions  of  the  world,  and  they  have  a 
considerable  literature, 
ten-week  stock,  s. 

Bot.  &  Hort. :  [Stock,  II.  2.]. 
ten-a-bll-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  tenable;  - ity .]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tenable ;  tenableness. 

ten-able,  tte'-nsi-ble,  a.  [Fr.  from  tenir  (Lat. 
teneo)  =to  held.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  held,  retained,  or  maintained 
against  assault. 

“Still  the  church  is  tenable, 

Whence  issued  late  the  fated  ball.” 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  28. 

*2.  Capable  of  being  kept  back  or  not  uttered. 
(Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  2.) 

3.  Capable  of  being  held,  maintained,  or  defended 
against  argument  or  objections. 

“They  therefore  took  ground  lower  and  more  tenable.” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

ten-a-ble-ness,  fte  -na-ble-ness,  subst.  [Eng. 
tenable;  -wess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tena¬ 
ble;  tenability. 
ten  -a§e,  s.  [Fr.] 

Whist :  The  holding  by  the  last  player  of  the  best 
and  third-best  of  the  suit  led,  so  that  he  wins  the 
last  two  tricks.  Tenace  minor  is  the  holding  of  the 
best  and  fourth-best  cards. 

te-na’-cious,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  tenaciosus, 
from  tenax  (genit.  tenacis)  =  holding,  tenacious ; 
teneo=to  hold  ;  Fr.  tenace.] 

Holding  fast ;  grasping  hard ;  inclined  to  hold 
fast;  not  willing  to  let  go  what  is  in  one’s  posses¬ 
sion.  (Followed  by  of  before  the  thing  held.) 

“Free  of  his  money  and  tenacious  of  a  secret.” — Bishop 
Taylor:  Discourse  of  Friendship. 

2.  Retentive ;  retaining  long  what  is  committed 
to  it. 

“The  memory  in  some  is  very  tenacious  ;  but  yet  there 
seems  to  be  a  constant  decay  of  all  our  ideas,  even  of  those 
which  are  struck  deepest,  and  in  minds  the  most  reten¬ 
tive.” — Locke. 

*3  Niggardly,  close-fisted,  miserly. 

4.  Apt  to  adhere  to  another  substance;  adhesive, 
viscous.  (Cowper :  Task,  i.  215.) 

5.  Having  points  disposed  to  adhere  to  each 
other;  having  great  cohesive  force  among  its  parti¬ 
cles  ;  tough  ;  having  the  quality  of  resisting  tension 
or  tearing  asunder. 

te-na  -cious-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  tenacious;  - ly. ] 

1.  In  a  tenacious  manner;  with  a  disposition  to 
hold  fast  what  is  possessed  by  or  committed  to  it.  . 

2.  Adhesively ;  with  cohesive  force. 


te-na  cious-ness,  s.  [English  tenacious ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tenacious  of  that 
which  is  possessed  or  committed ;  unwillingness  to 
let  go,  resign,  or  quit. 

“Tenaciousness  even  of  a  resolution  taken  fer  opposi¬ 
tion  sake  serves  either  to  good  or  bad  purposes.” — Search: 
Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  That  quality  of  bodies  which  enables  them  to 
adhere  or  stick  to  others  ;  adhesiveness,  tenacity. 

3.  That  quality  of  bodies  which  enables  them  to 
resist  tension  or  tearing  asunder ;  tenacity ;  cohesive 
force. 

te-na$  -I-t$,  *te-nac-i-tie,  s.  [French  tenacitl, 
from  Lat.  tenacitatem,  accus.  of  tenacitas,  from 
tenax  (genit.  tenacis)  =  tenacious  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tenacious ;  that 
quality  of  bodies  which  makes  them  adhere  to 
other  substances ;  adhesiveness,  stickiness,  glutin¬ 
ousness. 

“The  slime  engendered  within  the  lake  of  Sodome  in 
Jurie,  as  viscous  as  it  is  otherwise,  will  forego  all  that 
tenacitie.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxviii.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  That  property  of  material  bodies  by  which 
they  are  able  to  resist  a  severe  strain  without  rup¬ 
turing  or  splitting ;  that  quality  of  material  bodies 
by  which  their  parts  resist  an  effort  to  force  or  pull 
them  asunder;  the  measure  of  the  resistance  of 
bodies  to  tearing  or  crushing  ;  opposed  to  brittle¬ 
ness  or  fragility.  Tenacity  results  from  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  cohesion  existing  between  the  particles  of 
bodies,  and  is  directly  proportional  to  it.  It  conse¬ 
quently  varies  in  different  substances,  and  even  in 
the  same  material  under  varying  conditions  as 
regards  temperature.  The  resistance  offered  to 
tearing  is  called  absolute  tenacity,  that  offered  to 
crushing,  retroactive  tenacity.  The  processes  of 
forging  and  wire-drawing  increase  the  tenacity  of 
metals  longitudinally,  and  the  tenacity  of  mixed 
metals  is  generally  greater  than  that  of  simple 
metals.  The  tenacity  of  wood  is  greater  in  its 
longitudinal  direction  than  in  a  transverse  direc¬ 
tion. 

If  The  method  of  ascertaining  the  tenacity  of 
particular  bodies  is  to  form  them  into  cylindrical 
or  prismatic  wires,  and  note  the  weight  required 
to  break  them.  It  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
breaking  weight,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the 
area  of  a  transverse  section  of  the  wire. 

3.  The  quality  of  holding  on  to,  or  of  not  letting 
go  the  hold  on  anything. 

“The  tenacity  of  the  English  bull-dog  .  .  .  was  a 
subject  for  national  boasting.”— Lecky:  England  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

*11.  Fig.:  Unwillingness  to  forget;  obstinacy. 

“  I  finde,  to  my  griefe,  that  the  mis-understanding 
tenacitie  of  some  zealous  spirits  hath  made  it  a  quarrell.” 
— Bp.  Hall:  The  Reconciler. 

ten-ac-u-lum,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  holder,  from  teneo— 
to  hold.] 

Surg. :  A  fine  hook,  attached  to  a  handle,  which 
is  thrust  through  a  blood  vessel,  to  draw  it  out  and 
enable  it  to  be  tied. 

tenaculum-forceps,  s. 

Surg. :  An  instrument  for  grasping  an  artery,  to 
facilitate  tying.  The  instrument  has  a  pair  of  bi¬ 
furcated  claws,  which  close  into  each  other  upon 
the  artery  by  a  spring. 

*ten  -?L-9y,  s.  [Low  Latin  tenacia,  from  Latin 
tenax  (genit.  tenacis) =tenacity  (q.  v.).]  Tenacity, 
tenaciousness. 

“  Highest  excellence  is  void  of  all  envy,  selfishness,  and 
tenacy.” — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  xii. 

te-nail',  te-naille',  s.  [Fr.  tenaille,  from  tenir 
(Lat.  teneo) = to  hold.] 

Fort. :  A  low  work  located  in  the  ditch  and  in 
front  of  a  curtain  to  protect  the  curtain  and 
flanks  of  the  bastions.  A  passage  for  troops  is  left 
between  each  encf.and  the.adjacent  flank. 

te-nail-lon  (Second  l  as  y),  s.  [French,  from 
tenaille = tena.il  (q.  v.).l 

Fort. :  A  low  outwork  having  a  salient  angle ;  it 
was  formerly  usual  to  place  one  on  each  side  of  a 
ravelin  to  increase  its  strength  and  cover  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  the  bastion. 

ten'-8,n-§f ,  *ten-an-cie,  s.  [Eng.  tenan(t) ;  -cy.] 

1.  A  holding  or  possession  of  lands  or  tenements 
from  year  to  year,  or  for  a  term  of  years,  for  a  life- 
or  lives,  or  at  will ;  tenure ;  the  temporary  posses¬ 
sion  of  what  belongs  to  another. 

“To  this  species  of  tenancy  succeeded,  though  by  very 
slow  degrees,  farmers,  properly  so  called,  who  cultivated 
the  land  with  their  own  stock,  paying  a  rent  certain  to  the 
landlord.” — Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  The  period  during  which  lands  or  tenements 
are  held  by  one  person  from  another. 

*3.  A  house  of  habitation,  or  a  place  to  live  in, 
held  of  another. 


IT  Tenancy  in  Common : 

Law :  The  kind  of  tenure  possessed  by  tenants  ip 
common.  [Tenant  (1),  s.,  II.  (8).] 

ten  -&nt  (1),  *ten-aunt,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  tenant ,  pr 
par.  of  tenir  =  to  hold.]  [Tenable.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Her. :  The  same  as  Holding  (q.  v.). 

B.  4s  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  has  possession  of  or  occu¬ 
pies  any  place ;  a  dweller,  an  occupant. 

“  Sweet  tenants  of  this  grove, 

Who  sing  without  design.” 

Cowper:  Joy  in  Martyrdom. 

II.  Law: 

1.  A  person  who  holds  or  possesses  lands  or  tene¬ 
ments  by  any  kind  of  title,  either  in  fee,  for  life,  for 
years,  or  at  will.  In  ordinary  language  one  who 
holds  lands  or  houses  under  another,  to  whom  he  is 
bound  to  pay  rent,  and  who  is  called  in  relation  to 
him  his  landlord. 

"Estates  for  life,  created  by  deed  or  grant,  are  where  a 
lease  is  made  of  lands  or  tenements  to  a  man,  to  hold  for 
the  term  of  his  own  life,  or  for  that  of  any  other  person, 
or  for  more  lives  than  one;  in  any  of  which  cases  he  is 
styled  tenant  for  life;  only  when  he  holds  the  estate  by 
the  life  of  another,  he  is  usually  called  tenant  pur  outer 
vie.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  10. 

2.  A  defendant  in  a  real  action.  [Real  (1),  A.  II.] 
K  (1)  Sole  tenant:  One  who  holds  in  his  own  sole 

right,  and  not  with  another. 

(2)  Tenant  at  sufferance :  One  who  having  been 
in  lawful  possession  of  land,  keeps  it  after  the  title 
has  come  to  an  end  by  the  sufferance  of  the  rightful 
owner. 

•  (3)  Tenant  at  will:  One  in  possession  of  lands, 
&c.,  let  to  him  at  the  will  of  the  lessor. 

.  (4)  Tenant  by  copy  of  court-roll:  One  who  is 
admitted  tenant  of  any  lands,  &c.,  within  a  manor. 

(5)  Tenant  by  courtesy :  One  who  holds  lands,  &c., 
by  the  tenure  of  the  Courtesy  of  England.  [Court- 
ESV,  TT  (2).] 

6)  Tenant  by  the  verge :  [  verge,  s.J 

7)  Tenant  in  capite ,  Tenant  in  chief:  [Capite, 
Chief,  B.  II.  1.] 

(8)  Tenant  in  common:  One  who  holds  or  occu¬ 
pies  lands  or  possesses  chattels  in  common  with 
another  or  others.  In  such  a  case  each  has  an  equal 
interest ;  but  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  either  his 
share  does  not  go  to  the  survivors,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  joint  tenancy,  but  to  his  heirs  or  executors. 

“  As  to  the  incidents  attending  a  tenancy  in  common  ; 
tenants  in  common,  like  joint-tenants,  are  compellable  by 
bill  in  equity  to  make  partition  or  their  lands  ;  yet  there 
is  no  survivorship  between  them,  as  oroperly  they  take 
distinct  moieties  of  the  estate.”—  Bhxoustone ;  Comment., 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  10. 

(9)  Tenant  in  dower:  A  widow  who  possesses 
lands,  &c.,  in  virtue  of  her  dower. 

10)  Tenant  in  fee  simple :  [Fee,  s.  J 

11)  Tenant  in  fee  tail :  [Tail  (2),s.] 

tenant-right,  s. 

Law  and  Custom :  A  custom  insuring  to  a  tenant  a 
permanence  of  tenure  without  any  increase  of  rent, 
unless  one  sanctioned  by  the  general  sentiments  of 
the  community,  or  entitling  him  to  purchase  money 
amounting  to  so  many  years’  rent  in  case  of  his 
holding  being  transferred  to  another.  It  prevails 
in  Ulster,  and  was  introduced  in  a  modified  form 
into  the  Irish  Land  Act  of  July  8, 1870.  ( Wharton.) 

*ten  -ant  (2),  subst.  [See  def.]  A  corruption  of 
tenon  (q.  v.). 

ten  -ant  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Tenant  (1),  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  hold,  occupy,  or  possess  as  a  tenant. 

“Sir  Roger’s  estate  is  tenanted  by  persons  who  have 
6erved  him  or  his  ancestors.” — Addison:  Spectator. 

2.  To  let  out  to  tenants. 

“  The  rest  he  tenanted  out.” — Strype:  Eccles.  Mem.  (an. 
1530). 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  live  as  a  tenant;  to  dwell. 

*ten'-ant  (2),  v.  t.  [Tenant  (2),  s.]  To  fasten 
with,  or  as  with  tenons. 

“They  are  fastened  or  tenanted  the  one  to  the  other.” — 
Andrewes :  Works,  ii.  81. 

ten'-ant-a-ble*  «•  [Eng.  tenant;  -able.] 

1.  In  the  state  of  repair,  fit  for  occupation  by  a 
tenant ;  fit  for  a  tenant. 

“  That  the  soul  may  not  be  too  much  incommoded  in 
her  house  of  clay,  such  necessaries  are  secured  to  the 
body  as  may  keep  it  in  tenantable  repair.” — Decay  of 
Piety. 

*2.  Capable  of  being  held  or  retained ;  tenable. 
“To  apply  the  distinction  to  Colchester;  all  men  beheld 
it  as  tenantable,  full  of  faire  houses.” — Fuller:  Worthies; 
Essex. 

ten  ant-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tenantable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  tenantable. 
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ten’-SLt-l-ed  (1),  a.  [Eng.  tenant;  -ed.]  Held  or 
occupied  by  a  tenant. 

ten'-9,ni-ed  (2),  a.  [Eng.  tenant  (2),  s. ;  -ed.) 

Her.:  Tallied  or  let  into  another  thing;  having 
Bomethinglet  in,  as  a  cross  tenanted— i.  e.,  having 
rings  let  into  its  extremities. 

ten'-ant-less,  adj.  [Eng.  tenant  (1),  s.;-Zess.] 
Having  no  tenant  or  occupant ;  unoccupied. 

“She  returned  to  the  tenantless  house  of  her  father.” 

Longfellow:  Evangeline,  i.  4. 

ten  -ant-ry,  s.  [Eng.  tenant  (1),  s. ;  -ry.) 

1.  The  body  of  tenants  collectively. 

“The  tenantry,  whom  nobody  knows,  starve  and  rot  on 
the  dunghills  whence  they  originated.” — Knox:  Essays, 
No.  114. 

*2.  Tenancy. 

tench,  s.  [0.  Fr.  tenche;  Fr.  tanche;  Lat.  tinea 
(q-  v,).] 

Ichthy.:  Tinea  tinea  (.or  i  vulgaris),  the  sole  spe¬ 
cies  of  the  genus,  found  all  over  Europe  in  stag¬ 
nant  waters  with  soft  bottom.  Like  most  other 
Carps  of  the  group  Leuciscina,  it  passes  the  winter 
in  a  torpid  state,  concealed  in  the  mud.  Tench 
have  been  taken  three  feet  long,  but  one  of  half 
that  size  is  unusually  large.  They  breed  in  May  and 
June,  depositing  the  spawn  among  aquatic  plants; 
the  ova  are  small,  and  exceedingly  numerous,  as 
many  as  297,000  having  been  counted  in  a  single 
female.  The  flesh  is  naturally  soft  and  insipid,  but 
if  the  fish  are  fed  on  meal,  its  becomes  delicate  and 
well-flavored.  The  color  is  usually  deep  yellowish- 
brown,  and  the  so-called  Golden  Tench  is  not  a  dis¬ 
tinct  species,  but  a  variety  displaying  incipient 
albinism. 

tench-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Potamogeton  (q.  v.),  spec.  P. 
•natans.  Forby  supposes  the  name  is  given  because 
the  weed  is  very  agreeable  to  the  fish,  but  Prior 
because  it  grows  in  ponds  “  where  tench  have  brokon 
up  the  pudding  by  burrowing  in  it.” 

tend  (1),  v.  t.&i.  [A  shortened  form  of  attend 
(Q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  accompany  as  assistant,  attendant,  or  pro¬ 
tector  ;  to  attend  on ;  to  watch,  to  guard. 

“Tend  me  to-night.” 

Shakesp. :  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  2. 

2.  To  look  after ;  to  watch,  to  mind ;  to  take  care 
or  charge  of. 

“There  is  no  flock,  however  watched  and  tended. 

But  one  dead  lamb  is  there.” 

Longfellow:  Resignation. 

3.  To  attend  to ;  to  be  attentive  to ;  to  mind. 

“His  fields  he  tended,  with  successless  care, 

Early  and  late.”  J.  Philips:  Cider,  ii. 

*4.  To  wait  upon,  so  as  to  execute ;  to  be  prepared 
to  perform. 

*5.  To  accompany. 

“They  [cares]  tend  the  crown.” 

Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  iv. 

II.  Naut.:  To  watch,  as  a  vessel  at  anchor,  at 
the  turn  of  tides,  and  cast  her  by  the  helm,  and 
some  sail  if  necessary,  so  as  to  keep  turns  outof  her 
cable. 

3.  Intransitive: 

I.  To  attend ;  to  wait,  as  a  servant  or  attendant. 
(Followed  by  on.) 

“From  whence  thou  earnest,  how  tended  on." 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well,  ii.  1. 

*2.  To  be  in  waiting ;  to  be  ready  for  service ;  to 
attend. 

“  The  associates  tend,  and  everything  is  bent 
For  England.”  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  3. 

*3.  To  be  attentive ;  to  attend. 

“  Tend  to  the  master’s  whistle.” — Shakesp. i  Tempest, 

8.1. 

*4.  To  attend  or  accompany,  as  something  insepa¬ 
rable. 

“  Threefold  vengeance  tend  upon  your  steps.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  2. 

tend  (2),  *tende,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  tendre,  from  Lat. 
tendon  to  stretch,  to  extend,  to  direct  * 

*A.  Transitive: 

Old  Law :  To  make  a  tender  of ;  to  tender ;  to 
offer. 

«  Tending  unto  him  a  surrendry.” — P.  Holland:  Camden, 
p.  37. 

B.  Intransitive: 

J.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  move  in  a  certain  direction  J  to  be  directed. 

“Love!  His  affections  do  not  that  way  tend: 

Nor  what  he  spake,  though  it  lacked  form  a  little, 

Was  not  like  madness.”  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  L 


2.  To  be  directed  toward  any  end  or  purpose ;  to 
aim:  to  have  influence  or  exert  activity  toward 
producing  a  certain  effect ;  to  contribute. 

“  Admiration  seiz’d 

All  heav’n,  what  this  might  mean,  and  whither  tend." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  272. 

II.  Naut.:  To  swing  round  an  anchor,  as  a  ship. 

“  Between  three  and  four  o’clock  the  tide  of  ebb  began 
to  make,  and  I  sent  the  master  to  sound  to  the  southward 
and  southwestward,  and  in  the  mean  time,  as  the  ship 
tended,  I  weighed  anchor.”— Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  vii. 

*tend-an§e,  subst.  [Shortened  from  attendance 
(q.  vd-] 

1.  The  act  of  attending,  tending,  or  waiting  on; 
attention;  care. 

“  They  at  her  coming  sprung, 

And  touch’d  by  her  fair  tendance,  gladder  grew.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  47. 

2.  The  act  of  waiting ;  attendance. 

3.  Attendance  ;  state  of  expectation. 

“Unhappie  wight,  borne  to  desastrous  end, 

That  doth  his  life  in  so  long  tendance  spend  !” 

Spenser:  Mother  Hubbard’s  Tale. 

4.  Persons  attending ;  attendants. 

“Now  torch  and  menial  tendance  led 
Chieftain  and  knight  to  bower  and  bed.” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  iii.  7. 

♦tend-ant,  subst.  [Shortened  from  attendant 
(q.  v.).]  An  attendant. 

“  Her  tendants  saw  her  fallen  upon  her  sword.” 

Vicars:  Trans,  of  Virgil. 

*tend'-en§e,  s.  [Lat.  tendens ,  pr.  par.  of  tendo= 
to  stretch.]  Tendency. 

'  ‘  He  freely  moves  and  acts  according  to  his  most 
natural  tendence  and  inclination.” — Scott:  Christian  Life, 
pt.  i.,  ch.  i. 

tend  -en~9y,  subst.  [Eng.  tendency) ;  -y.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  tending  toward  some  end,  pur¬ 
pose,  or  result ;  direction  toward  any  end,  purpose, 
or  result ;  inclining  or  contributing  influence ;  in¬ 
clination  ;  disposition. 

“  But  the  general  tendency  of  schism  is  to  widen.” — 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

tend'-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  fend  (1),  v. ;  -er.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  One  who  tends,  waits  upon,  or  takes  charge  or 
care  of  another. 

*2.  Regard;  care;  l^ind  concern.  (In  this  sense 
perhaps  from  tender,  a.) 

“  Thou  mak’st  some  tender  of  my  life. 

In  this  fair  rescue.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  4. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Rail.:  The  carriage  which  is  attached  to  a  loco¬ 
motive,  and  contains  the  supply  of  fuel  and  water. 
[Tank-engine.] 

2.  Naut. :  A  small  vessel  employed  to  tend  upon 
a  larger  one,  with  supplies  of  provisions,  to  carry 
dispatches,  to  assist  in  the  performance  of  shore 
duty,  in  reconnoitering,  &c. 

“  Capt.  Knight,  with  a  fireship  and  three  tenders,  which 
last  had  not  a  constant  crew.” — Dampier:  Voyages  (an. 
1685). 

3.  Domestic:  A  small  reservoir  attached  to  a  mop, 
scrubber,  or  similar  utensil. 

ten’-der  (2),  s.  [Tender  (1),  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  offering  for  acceptance  ;  an  offer  for 
acceptance. 

“A  formal  fender  and  a  formal  acceptance.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  An  offer  in  writing  to  do  certain  work,  or  sup¬ 
ply  certain  specified  articles  at  a  certain  sum  or 
rate. 

3.  That  which  is  tendered,  proffered,  or  offered. 

“  You  have  ta’en  these  tenders  for  true  pay,” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  8. 

.  n.  Law :  An  offer  of  money  or  other  thing  in  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  a  debt  or  liability. 

IT  (1)  Legal  tender:  Coin  or  paper  money,  which, 
so  far  as  regards  the  nature  and  quality  thereof, 
a  creditor  may  be  compelled  to  accept  in  satis¬ 
faction  of  his  debt.  In  this  country  gold  and 
silver  coin  are  a  legal  tender  to  any  amount,  so  far 
as  a  debt  admits  of  being  paid  in  gold  or  silver; 
and  national  treasury  notes  or  greenbacks  are  also 
legal  tender. 

(2)  Plea  of  tender: 

Law :  A  plea  by  a  defendant  that  he  has  been  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  satisfy  the  plaintiff’s  claim,  and  now 
brings  the  sum  demanded  into  court. 

(3)  Tender  of  amends: 

Law  :  An  offer  by  a  person  who  has  been  guilty  of 
any  wrong  or  breach  of  contract  to  pay  a  sum  of 
money  by  way  of  amends. 


ten’-der  (1),  v.  t.  &i.  [Fr.  tendre,  from  Lat .tendo 
—  to  stretch,  to  direct,  to  extend.  Tender  and  tend 
(2)  are  thus  doublets.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  offer  in  words,  or  to  exhibit  or  present  for 
acceptance. 

“  I  tender  you  my  service.” 

Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  ii.  3. 

2.  To  offer  in  payment  or  satisfaction  of  a  debt 
or  liability. 

“Here  I  tender  it  [money]  for  him.” 

Shakesp . :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  L 

*3.  To  present,  to  exhibit,  to  show. 

“  You’ll  tender  me  a  fool.” — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  8. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  a  tender  or  offer  to  do  cer¬ 
tain  work  or  supply  certain  goods  for  a  specified 
sum  or  price. 

ten'-der  (2),  v.  t.  [Tender,  a.]  To  treat  or  re¬ 
gard  with  kindness  ;  to  hold  dear,  to  regard ;  to  have 
a  care  or  regard  for ;  to  cherish. 

“  Which  name  I  tender  as  dearly  as  my  own.’’ 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  1. 

ten’-der,  *ten-dre,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  tendre  (formed 
with  excrescent  d  after  n,  as  in  gender,  thunder, 
&c.),  from  Lat.  tenerum,  accus.  of  tener—  tender, 
thin,  fine;  allied  to  fem«s=thin,  fine;  Sp.  tierno; 
Port,  terno;  Ital.  tener  of) 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Easily  impressed,  broken,  bruised,  or  the  like; 
delicate  ;  not  hard  or  firm. 

“Those  tender  limbs  of  thine.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well,  iii.  2. 

2.  Not  hard  or  tough  ;  as,  The  meat  is  tender. 

3.  Delicate,  effeminate ;  not  hardy ;  not  able  to 
endure  hardship. 

“The  dark  oppressive  steam  ascends; 

And,  used  to  milder  scents,  the  tender  race, 

By  thousands,  tumble  from  their  honied  domes.” 

Thomson:  Autumn,  1,180. 

4.  Delicate  in  health  ;  weakly.  (Scotch.) 

5.  Very  sensible  of  impression  or  pain;  very  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  any  sensation ;  easily  pained  or  hurt. 

“Your  soft  and  tender  breeding.” 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  v. 

6.  Susceptible  of  the  softer  passions,  as  love, 
compassion,  kindness  ;  easily  affected  by  the  suffer¬ 
ings  or  distress  of  another;  compassionate,  pitiful, 
sympathetic. 

“  But  so  inconsistent  is  human  nature  that  there  are 
tender  spots  even  in  seared  consciences.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

7.  Expressive  of  the  softer  passions ;  adapted  or 
calculated  to  excite  feeling  or  sympathy;  affecting, 
pathetic. 

8.  Gentle,  mild,  kind;  unwilling  to  hurt;  loving, 
fond. 

“  Bid  her  be  all  that  cheers  or  softens  life, 

The  tender  sister,  daughter,  friend  and  wife.” 

Pope:  Epistle  tv  Mr.  Jervas,  40. 

9.  Using  language  or  having  a  style  characterized 
by  a  certain  softness  or  pathos. 

*10.  Exciting  concern  ;  dear,  precious. 

“Whose  life's  as  tender  to  me  as  my  soul.” 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  4. 

11.  Careful  to  save  inviolate,  or  not  to  injure. 
(With  of.) 

“  Ermin’d  candour,  tender  of  our  fame.” 

Smart:  Horatian  Canons  of  Friendship. 

12.  Not  strong  through  immaturity;  immature, 
feeble. 

"No  train  is  his  beyond  a  single  page, 

Of  foreign  aspect  and  of  tender  age.” 

Byron:  Lara,  i.  4. 

13.  Apt  to  give  pain  or  annoy  when  spoken  of; 
delicate,  sore. 

“  In  things  that  are  tender  and  unpleasing,  break  the 
ice  by  some  whose  words  are  of  less  weight.” — Bacon. 

*14.  Quick,  sharp,  keen. 

“  Unapt  for  tender  smell.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  695. 

*B.  As  subst.:  A  tenderness,  a  regard,  an  affec¬ 
tion. 

“I  had  a  kind  of  a  tender  for  Dolly.” — Centlivre:  Man’s 
Bewitched,  v. 

♦tender-bodied,  a.  Having  a  tender  body ;  very 
young. 

♦tender-dying,  a.  Dying  in  early  youth. 

“  Wlien  death  doth  close  his  tender-dying  eyes.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  S. 

♦tender-feeling,  a.  Very  sensitive  or  delicate. 

“To  tread  them  with  her  tender-feeling  feet.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  L 

tender-foot,  s.  A  novice,  a  young  beginner;  e 
new  comer ;  one  unaccustomed  or  new  to  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  pioneer  life. 

“  Before  1  ong  the  tender-foot’s  too  fleet  pony  brings  him 
abreast  of  the  flying  cow.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 


Cate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p8t, 
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tender-hearted,  a. 

1.  Having  great  susceptibility  of  the  softer  pas¬ 
sions,  as  love,  pity,  compassion,  kindness,  &c. 

“  Toward  that  tender-hearted  man  he  turned 
A  serious  eye.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

2.  Having  great  sensibility ;  susceptible  of  im¬ 
pressions  or  influence. 

“Rehoboam  was  young  and  tender-hearted,  and  could 
not  withstand  them.” — 2  Chron.  xiii.  7. 

tender  -  heartedly,  adv.  In  a  tender-hearted 
manner. 

tender-heartedness,  s.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  tender-hearted ;  a  tender  or  compassionate 
disposition. 

“  She  little  thought 

This  tender-heartedness  would  cause  her  death.” 

Southey:  Grandmother’ s  Tale. 

♦tender-hefted,  a.  Moved  with  tenderness ;  ten¬ 
der-hearted. 

“Thy  tender-hefted  nature  shall  not  give 
Thee  over  to  harshness.” — Shakesp.:  Lear,  ii.  4. 

tender-loin,  s.  A  tender  part  of  flesh  in  the  hind 
quarter  of  beef  or  pork  ;  the  psoas  muscle. 

H  The  tenderloin  district:  A  noted  district  of 
New  York  City,  so  called  for  the  reasons  set  forth  in 
the  extract. 

“The  Nineteenth  Police  Precinct  of  New  York  City  is 
ealled  the  ‘tenderloin’  in  local  slang,  or  was  so  called 
because  it  contained  the  principal  hotels,  clubs,  private 
houses  and  theaters,  and  it  got  the  name  because  when 
Capt.  Williams  was  sent  to  take  charge  of  it  he  remarked 
that  he  was  going  from  the  rump-steak  precinct  to  the 
tenderloin.  He  had  held  the  Fourth.” — N.  Y.  Sun. 

tender-minded,  a.  Susceptible  of  soft  passions ; 
tender-hearted. 

“  To  be  tender-minded 

Does  not  become  a  sword.” — Shakesp.:  Lear,  V.  3. 

tender-mouthed,  adj.  Kind  in  speaking;  not 
harsh. 

tender-porcelain,  subst.  A  ware  composed  of  a 
vitreous  frit  rendered  opaque  and  less  fusible  by 
addition  of  calcareous  clay.  Its  glaze  is  a  glass  of 
silica,  alkali,  and  lead. 

♦ten'-der-llng,  s.  [Eng.  tender,  a. ;  -ling.'] 

*1.  One  who  is  made  tender,  delicate  or  effeminate 
by  too  much  kindness  or  fondling. 

“Our  tenderlings  complaine  of  rlieumes,  catarhs,  and 
poses.” — Holinshed:  Descr.  England,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xix. 

2.  One  of  the  first  horns  of  a  deer. 

ten  -der-ljf,  *ten-dre-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tender, 
adj.;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  tender  manner  ;  with  tenderness  or  gentle¬ 
ness  ;  gently,  mildly. 

“And  half  in  earnest,  half  in  jest,  would  say, 

Sternly,  though  tenderly.  Art  thou  the  King?” 

Longfellow:  Sicilian’s  Tale. 

2.  With  affection  or  pity ;  fondly,  dearly. 

“For,  after  all  that  has  passed,  I  cannot  help  loving 
you  tc"  lerly.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

3.  Delicately,  effeminately ;  as  a  child  tenderly 
reared. 

4.  With  a  quick  sense  of  pain  ;  keenly. 

ten'-der-ness,  *ten-der-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  tender, 

adj. : -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tender,  delicate, 
or  fragile  ;  softness,  brittleness. 

2.  Freedom  from  hardness  or  toughness ;  as,  the 
tenderness  of  meat. 

3.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  easily  hurt ;  soft¬ 
ness,  delicacy  ;  as,  tenderness  of  the  skin. 

4.  Susceptibility  of  the  softer  passions;  sensi¬ 
bility. 

“We  have  heard  from  you  a  voice 
At  every  moment  softened  in  its  course 
By  tenderness  of  heart.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

5.  Kind  attention  ;  kindness  ;  kindly  feeling  or  dis¬ 
position  ;  care  or  affection  for  another. 

“No  part  of  his  conduct  to  her,  since  her  marriage,  had 
indicated  tenderness  on  his  part.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng., 

ch.  ix. 

6.  Scrupulousness,  caution  ;  extreme  care  or  con¬ 
cern  not  to  hurt  or  give  offense. 

“The  inducing  cause  of  their  error  was  an  over-active 
zeal,  and  too  wary  a  tenderness  in  avoiding  scandal.”— 

'  Bishop  Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

7.  Cautious  care  to  preserve  or  not  to  injure. 

“There  being  implanted  in  every  man’s  nature  a  great 

tenderness  of  reputation,  to  be  careless  of  it  is  looked  on 
as  a  mark  of  a  dangerous  mind.”— Government  of  the 
Tongue. 

8.  Pity,  mercy,  mildness. 

“No  tenderness  was  shown  to  learning,  to  genius,  or  to 
sanctity.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

9.  Softness  of  expression ;  pathos. 

“Passages  which  would  have  reminded  him  of  the  ten. 
derness  of  Otway  or  of  the  vigor  of  Dryden.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 


ten’-dln-ous,  a.  [Fr.  tendineux.]  [Tendon.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tendon  or  tendons. 

2.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  tendon. 

3.  Full  of  tendons ;  sinewy. 

♦tend'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  tend  (1),  v. ;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  tending ;  attendance,  care. 

“  Whether  ill  tendment  or  recurelesse  paine 
Procure  his  death,  the  neighbors  all  complaine.” 

Bp.  Hall:  Satires,  ii.  4. 

ten '-do,  s.  [Tendon.]  A  tendon. 

tendo-Achillis,  s.  [Achillis-tendo.] 

ten'-don,  s.  [Fr.,  from  an  imaginery  Low  Latin 
tendo ,  from  Lat.  tendo= to  stretch.] 

Anatomy  (pi.):  Cords  of  tough,  white,  shining 
fibrous  tissue,  connecting  the  ligaments  with  the 
bones. 

tendon-phenomena,  s.pl. 

Physiology :  The  action  of  certain  muscles,  due 
apparently  to  reflex  action  produced  by  afferent 
impulses  started  in  the  tendon,  but  really  to  direct 
stimulation  of  the  muscles  themselves.  Thus,  when 
the  leg  is  placed  in  an  easy  position  (for  example, 
resting  upon  the  other  leg),  a  sharp  blow  on  the 
patellar  tendon  will  cause  a  sudden  jerk  forward 
of  the  leg,  produced  by  the  contraction  of  the 
quadriceps  femoris  muscle. 

ten'-do-tome,  s.  [Eng.  tendo(n ),  and  Gr.  tome= 
a  cutting.] 

Surgery:  A  subcutaneous  knife,  having  a  small 
oblanceolate  blade  on  the  end  of  a  long  stem,  and 
used  for  severing  deep-seated  tendons  without  mak¬ 
ing  a  large  incision  or  dissecting  down  to  the  spot. 

ten’-drac,  s.  [Native  name.] 

Zodl. :  A  small  insectivorous  mammal,  from  Mad¬ 
agascar,  allied  to  the  Tanrec,  but  separated  on 
account  of  its  dentition, 
and  given  generic  rank 
under  the  name  Ericulus. 

It  is  about  two-thirds  of 
the  size  of  the  Common 
Hedgehog,  which  it 
closely  resembles  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  Its  general 
tint  is  dusky,  the  spines 
being  black,  tipped  with 
white  or  light  red.  Tel¬ 
fair’s  Tendrac,  with  the 
same  habitat,  constitutes 
another  genus,  Echinops, 
differing  from  Ericulus  in  dentition.  It  is  about 
five  inches  long,  brownish  above,  dingy  white  be¬ 
neath,  the  upper  surface  closely  covered  with  sharp 
spines.  [Rice-tendkac.] 

ten'-dril,  *ten'-drell,  s.  &  a.  [Shortened  from 
Fr.  tendrillons  =  tendrils ;  O.  F.  tendron  =  a  tender 
fellow,  a  tendril,  from  tendre= tender  (q.  v.) ;  cf. 
Ital.  tenerume= cartilages,  tendrils,  from  tenero— 
tender.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Bot.  &  Lit. :  A  curling  and  twining  thread-like 
process  by  which  one  plant  clings  to  another  body 
for  the  purpose  of  support.  It  may  be  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  midrib,  as  in  the  pea  ;  a  prolongation  of 
a  leaf,  as  in  Nepenthes;  or  a  modification  of  the 
inflorescence,  as  in  the  vine.  They  have  been 
divided  into  stem-tendrils  and  leaf-tendrils.  Called 
also  Cirrhus,  and  by  the  old  authors  Capreolus  and 
Clavicula.  Linnaeus  included  tendrils  under  his 
fulcra.  Tendril-bearing  plants  are  distributed 
among  ten  orders 

“As  the  vine  curls  her  tendrils.” — Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  807. 

II  Darwin  (Origin  of  Species,  ch.  vii.)  points  out 
that  the  gradations  from  leaf-climbers  to  tendril- 
bearers  are  wonderfully  close,  and  that  in  each  case 
the  change  is  beneficial  to  the  species  in  a  high 
degree. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  curling  or  spiral  like  a  tendril. 

“The  glossy  tendrils  of  his  raven  hair.” 

Byron:  Lara,  ii.  21. 

*B.  As  adj. :  Clasping  or  climbing  like  a  tendril ; 
having  tendrils. 

“Mingled  with  the  curling  growth 
Of  tendril  hops,  that  flaunt  upon  their  poles.” 

Dyer:  Fleece,  i. 

ten'-drlled,  ten'-drllled,  adj.  [English  ten¬ 
dril  ;  -ed.] 

Bot.,  etc.;  Furnished  with  tendrils. 

“Round  their  trunks  the  thousand -tendriled  vine 
wound  up.”  Southey:  Thalaba,  bk.  vi. 

♦ten-dr  6n,  s.  [O.  Fr.]  A  tendril. 

“Buds  and  tendrons  appear  above  ground.” — P.  Hol¬ 
land:  Pliny,  bk.  xix.,  ch.  viii. 

♦ten'-drjf,  s.  [Eng.  tender  (1),  v.;  -y.]  Tender, 
offer. 

tend-s&me,  a.  [Eng.  tend  (1),  v. ;  -some.]  Need¬ 
ing  much  care  and  attention ;  as,  a  tendsome  child. 
(Prov.) 


*t§ne,  s.  &  v.  [Teen.] 
ten’-e-brse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.=darkness.j 
Eccles. :  The  office  of  Matins  and  Lauds  for  the 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  in  Holy  Week 
(q.  v.),  sung  on  the  afternoon  or  eveningof  Wednes¬ 
day,  Thursday,  and  Friday  respectively.  The 
Gloria  Patri,  hymns,  antiphons  of  the  Blessed  Vir¬ 
gin,  &c.,  are  omitted  in  token  of  sorrow.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  office,  fifteen  lighted  candles  are 
placed  on  a  triangular  stand,  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  each  psalm  one  is  put  out,  till  a  single  candle  is 
left  at  the  top  of  the  triangle.  While  the  Benedictus 
is  being  sung,  the  lights  on  the  high  altar  are 
extinguished,  and  then  the  single  candle  is  hidden 
at  the  Epistle  side,  to  be  brought  out  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  office.  The  extinction  of  the  lights 
(whence  the  name  tenebree)  is  said  to  figure  the 
growing  darkness  of  the  world  at  the  time  of  the 
Crucifixion,  and  the  last  candle,  is  hidden  for  a 
time  to  signify  that  death  could  not  really  obtain 
dominion  over  Christ,  though  it  appeared  to  do  so. 
A  noise  is  made  at  the  conclusion  of  the  office  to 
symbolize  the  convulsions  of  nature  at  the  death 
of  Christ  (Matt,  xxvii.  45,  50-53;  Mark  xv.  33,  37,  38; 
Luke  xxiii.  44-  45). 

♦to-ne'-brl-cose,  adj.  [Lat.  tenebricosus,  from 
fene6rce=darkness.]  Tenebrous,  dark,  gloomy. 

ten-e-brif ’-ic,  a.  [Lat.  tenebree^ darkness,  and 
facio=to  make.]  Causing  or  producing  darkness; 
darkening. 

“  Where  light 

Lay  fitful  in  a  tenebrifle  time.” 

Browning:  Ring  and  Book,  x.  1,761. 
ten-e-brlf -ic-ous,  a.  [Tenebkific.]  Causing 
or  producing  darkness ;  tenebrifle. 

te-ne'-bri-5,  s.  [Lat.^one  who  shuns  the  light, 
from  temet>rce=darkness.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  Tenebrionid® 
(q.  v.).  Tenebrio  molitor  is  the  Mealworm  (q.  v.). 

te-ne-brl-on  -i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tenebrio, 
genit.  tenebrion(is)  ;  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Entom.:  A  family  of  Heteromerous  Beetles,  tribe 
Atrachelia.  Body  usually  oval  or  oblong,  depressed ; 
thorax  square  or  trapezoid,  the  same  breadth  as 
the  extremity  of  the  abdomen;  last  joint  of  the 
maxillary  palpi  formed  like  a  reversed  triangle  or 
hatchet ;  men  turn  but  little  extended,  leaving  the 
base  of  the  jaws  uncovered.  Black  or  dull-colored 
insects,  with  a  peculiar  odor,  slow  in  their  move¬ 
ments  and  nocturnal  in  their  habits.  A  few  aber¬ 
rant  species  are  found  on  trees  and  plants.  They 
feed  generally  on  decaying  animal  and  .  vegetable 
matter.  Most  of  the  hard  species  are  very  tena¬ 
cious  of  life.  _  Some  are  mimetic,  resembling  Car- 
abid®,  Longicornes,  &c.  About  5,000  species  are 
known.  The  larger  number  are  found  along  the 
margins  of  deserts  in  the  Old  and  New  World. 
Genera :  Blaps,  Tenebrio,  &c. 

te-ne’-brl-ous,  a.  [Latin  tenebrae— darkness.] 
Dark,  gloomy,  tenebrous  ;  pertaining  to  night. 
“Were  moon  and  stars  for  villains  only  made, 

To  guide,  yet  screen  them,  with  tenebrious  light?” 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  ix.  966. 
ten’-e-brose,  adj.  [Latin  tenebrosus .]  Dark, 
tenebrous. 

Ten-6-brd'-si,  s.  pi.  [Ital.]  [Tenebbose.] 

Art:  A  name  applied  to  a  school  of  artists,  also 
called  Caravaggeschi,  after  its  founder,  Caravaggio. 
The  remarkable  characteristic  of  this  class  of 
artists  was  their  bold  and  powerful  rendering  of 
chiaroscuro . 

ten-e-bros'-I-t^,  s.  [0.  Fr.  Un6brosit6.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tenebrous ;  darkness,- 
gloom,  gloominess. 

“Tenebrosity  or  darkness  is  directly  opposite  to  light 
and  clearness.” — P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  882. 

ten’-e-brous,  a.  [Lat.  tenebrosus,  from  tenebree 
=darkness.]  Dark,  gloomy. 

“  The  towering  and  tenebrous  boughs  of  the  cypress.” 

Longfellow:  Evangeline,  ii.  2. 
ten-e-brous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tenebrous ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  tenebrous  ;  darkness, 
gloom. 

ten-e-ment,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  tenementunh 
from  Lat.  teneo=  to  hold.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  abode,  a  habitation,  a  dwelling,  a  house. 
(Lit.  <&  fig.) 

“Can  all  saint,  sage,  or  sophist  ever  writ, 

People  this  lonely  tower,  this  tenement  refit?” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  ii.  6. 

2.  An  apartment,  or  set  of  apartments,  in  a  build¬ 
ing,  used  by  one  family ;  an  apartment,  or  set  of 
apartments,  in  an  inferior  building  used  by  a  poor 
family. 

II.  Law  :  Any  species  of  permanent  property  that 
may  be  held,  as  lands,  houses,  an  advowson,  a 
franchise,  a  peerage,  <fcc. 

‘‘Tenement  is  a  word  of  still  greater  extent  (than  land) 
and  though  in  its  vulgar  acceptation  it  is  only  applied  to 
houses  and  other  buildings,  yet  in  its  original,  proper^ 


Tendrac. 
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tenement-housfc 
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tenorist 


»nd  legal  sense,  it  signifies  everything  that  may  be 
holden,  provided  it  be  of  a  permanent  nature,  whether  it 
be  of  a  substantial  and  sensible,  or  of  an  unsubstantial 
ideal  kind." — Blackstone:  Comment,,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  2. 

tenement-house,  s.  A  house  divided  into  tene¬ 
ments  occupied  by  separate  families.  In  tenement 
houses  the  landlord  does  not  reside  on  the  premises. 
[Tenement,  I.  2.] 

If  In  most  large  cities  of  this  country,  owing  to 
the  exorbitantly  high  price  of  land  whereon  to 
build,  the  policy  has  obtained  of  building  houses 
containing  apartments  to  accommodate  (or  con¬ 
tain)  as  many  persons  as  can  be  crowded  into  them. 
These  apartments  are  let  by  the  landlord  either  in 
suites  or  by  the  single  room,  and  here  are  massed 
together,  usually  surrounded  by  squalor  and  filth, 
many  individuals  of  the  poorer  classes.  Owing  to 
their  crowded  condition  these  houses  present  prob¬ 
lems  of  sanitation  impossible  of  solution,  and  are 
breeding  places  of  disease  and  nurseries  of  plagues 
in  times  of  epidemics.  In  some  cities  tenement 
houses  are  under  police  surveillance,  but  their  ex¬ 
istence  presents,  one  of  the  hardest  questions  of 
modern  civilization. 

ten-e-ment’-ul,  a.  [Eng.  tenement ;  -ah]  Per¬ 
taining  to  a  tenement,  or  tenements;  capable  of 
being  held  by  a  tenant. 

“  The  other,  or  tenemental  lands,  they  distributed 
among  their  tenants.” —  Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  2. 

ten-e-ment'-g,r-jf,  adj.  [Eng.  tenement;  -ary.'] 
Capable  of  being  leased ;  designed  for  tenancy ;  held 
by  tenants. 

“Such  were  the  Ceorls  among  the  Saxons;  but  of  two 
sorts,  one  that  hired  the  lord’s  outland  or  tenementary 
land  (called  also  the  Folcland)  like  our  farmers.” — Spel- 
man:  Of  Feuds  and  Tenures,  ch.  vii. 

te-nen'-das,  s.  [Lat.,  accus.  fern.  pi.  of  tenendus, 
fut.  pass.  par.  of  teneo= to  hold.] 

Scots  Law:  That  clause  of  a  charter  by  which  the 
particular  tenure  is  expressed. 

te-nen’-dum,  s.  [Lat.,  neut.  sing,  of  tenendus , 
fut.  pass.  par.  of  teneo= to  hold.) 

Law :  That  clause  in  a  deed  wherein  the  tenure 
of  the  land  is  created  and  limited.  Its  office  is  to 
limit  and  appoint  the  tenure  of  the  land  which  is 
held,  and  how  and  of  whom  it  is  to  be  held. 

*ten-ent,  s.  [Lat.,  3d  pers.  pi.  pr.  indie-  of  teneo 
=to  hold.]  A  tenet  (q.  v.). 

“His  tenent  is  always  as  singular  and  aloof  from  the 
vulgar  as  he  can.” — Earle:  Microcosmography. 

ten-er-iffe',  s.  [See  def.]  A  wine  brought  from 
Teneritfe,  one  of  the  Canary  Islands,  resembling 
Madeira,  but  a  little  more  acid  in  taste. 

*te-ner'-I-ty,  s.  [Lat.  teneritas,  from  tener= 
tender  (q.  v.).J  Tenderness. 
te-ne§'-mic,  a.  [Tenesmus.] 

Med.:  Pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by  tenes¬ 
mus. 

te-ne§-mus,  s.  [Latin,  from  Gr.  teinesmos  (see 
def.) ;  teino= to  strain.] 

Pathol. :  A  desire  to  go  to  stool  without  the  power 
of  evacuation ;  a  straining  at  stool.  It  generally 
arises  from  violent  and  irregular  motion  of  the 
rectum,  as  when  there  are  in  it  ulcers,  excrescences, 
&c.,  or  when  there  is  stone  in  the  bladder,  or  after 
long-continued  diarrhoea,  or  in  dysentery,  &c. 

ten’-et,  s.  [Latin=he  holds,  3d  pers.  sing.  pr. 
indie,  of  teneo— to  hold.]  Any  opinion,  principle, 
doctrine,  or  dogma  which  a  person  holds,  believes, 
or  maintains  as  true. 

“  So  that  men  will  disbelieve  their  own  eyes,  renounce 
the  evidence  of  their  senses,  and  give  their  own  experience 
the  He  rather  than  admit  of  anything  disagreeing  with 
these  sacred  tenets." — Locke ■  Human  Underst.,  bk.  iv.,  ch. 

XX. 

ten’-f  old,  a.  or  adv.  [Eng.  ten,  and  fold.]  Ten' 
times  as  many  or  as  great;  ten  times  greater  or 

more. 

teng-er-Ite,  s.  [After  C.  Tenger,  one  of  the  first 
who  described  it;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).] 

Min. :  A  pulverulent  mineral  occurring  as  a  thin 
crust  on  the  gadolinite  of  Ytterby,  Sweden.  Luster, 
dull ;  color,  white.  Composition  stated  to  be  that 
of  a  carbonate  of  yttria. 

Teng  -malm,  s.  [Peter  Gustavus  Tengmalm,  a 
Swedish  naturalist,  contemporary  with  Linnaeus, 
and  author  of  Pan  Suecus.] 

Tengmalm’ s  owl,  s. 

Ornith. :  Nyctala  tengmalmi,  the  Common  Pass¬ 
erine  or  Tengmalm’s  Owl,  is  deep  brown,  with  a 
white  throat,  round  brown  spots  on  the  breast  and 
wings,  and  four  white  lines  on  the  tail.  It  is 
Scarcely  larger  than  a  blackbird. 
te'-ni-6id,  a.  [Tjenioid.] 

ten’-ngmt-Ite,  subst.  [After  the  English  chemist 
Smithson-Tennant ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).] 

Min.:  An  isometric  mineral,  occurring  mostly  in 
crystals.  Hardness,  3‘5-4 ;  specific  gravity  4-37-4‘53 ; 


luster,  metallic,  becoming  very  dull  on  long 
exposure  to  light;  color,  blackish-gray  to  iron- 
black  ;  streak,  dark-gray.  Composition  :  A  sulphar- 
senite  of  copper  and  iron,  with  the  formula 
4(Cu,Fe)S-f-As9S3.  The  finest  crystals  have  been 
hitherto  found  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall, 
ten-ne,  s.  [Fr.  tanni.]  [Tawny.] 

Her.:  A  color,  a  kind  of  chestnut  or  orange-brown 
color.  It  is  seldom  used  in  coat-armor.  In  engrav¬ 
ing  it  is  represented  by  diagonal  lines,  drawn  from 
the  sinister  chief  point,  and  traversed  by  horizontal 
ones. 

ten’-ner,  s.  [Eng.  ten;  -er.]  A  ten-dollar  note. 

{Slang.) 

Ten-n^s-see  ,  s.  [Am.  Indian=River  with  the  Big 
Bend.  Named  from  Tennessee  river.]  One  of  the 
States  of  the  U.  S.  A.  Bounded  W.  by  Missouri  and 
Arkansas,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  river,  N.  by  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  E.  by  North 
Carolina,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Alle¬ 
ghany  mountains,  and  S.  by  Mississippi,  Alabama 
and  Georgia.  Area,  42,050  square  miles.  Originally 
Tennessee  formed  a  part  of  the  possessions  of  North 
Carolina,  which  State  ceded  itto  the  general  govern¬ 
ment  in  1784,  but  afterwards  revoked  the  grant, 
when  the  inhabitants  attempted  to  form  an  in¬ 
dependent  State  under  the  name  of  Franklinia.  It 
was  afterwards  ceded  to  the  U.  S.  government  and 
formed  a  part  of  the  Southwestern  Territory  till  its 
admission  as  a  State,  June  1,  1796.  Principal  agri¬ 
cultural  products,  corn,  oats,  tobacco,  cotton,  hay 
and  peanuts.  The  principal  minerals  are  coal,  iron, 
copper,  zinc,  lead  and  manganese.  Iron  manu¬ 
factures  are  important.  The  first  steel  produced  in 
the  South  was  made  at  Chattanooga.  It  has  good 
educational  facilities.  Principal  cities,  Nashville, 
the  capital  and  metropolis;  Memphis,  Chattanooga, 
and  Knoxville. 

ten’-nls,  *ten-eis,  *ten-nes,  *ten-nys,  *ten-ys, 
♦ten-yse,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Skeat  proposes  O. 
Fr.  tenies,  pi.  of  tenie = a  fillet,  headband  (Lat. 
taenia ),  in  allusion  to  the  string  over  which  the 
balls  are  played,  or  to  the  streak  on  the  wall  as  in 
rackets.  Others  prefer  Fr.  tenez= take  this,  2nd 
ers.pl.  imperative  of  tenir—  to  hold.]  A  game  of 
all  played  in  a  court  by  two  or  four  persons.  The 
court  is  divided  by  a  net,  about  three  feet  high, 
called  the_“  line,”  and  the  game  consists  in  driving 
a  ball  against  the  wall,  and  causing  it  to  rebound 
beyond  the  line,  by  striking  it  with  a  small  bat, 
known  as  a  racket,  the  object  being  to  keep  the  ball 
in  motion  as  long  as  possible,  he  who  first  allows  it 
to  fall  to  the  ground  losing  the  stroke. 

“  His  easy  bow,  his  good  stories,  his  6tyle  of  dancing 
and  playing  tennis,  the  sound  of  his  cordial  laugh,  were 
familiar  to  all  London.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  cn.  xi. 

tennis-ball,  subst.  The  ball  used  in  the  game  of 
tennis.  ( Shakesp .:  Much  Ado,  iii.  2.) 

tennis-court,  s.  A  court  or  alley  in  which  tennis 
is  played.  {Shakesp. :  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  2.) 

*ten'-nis,  v.  t.  [Tennis,  s.]  To  drive  backward 
and  forward,  as  a  ball  in  the  game  of  tennis. 

“Those  four  garrisons  issuing  forth  upon  the  enemy, 
will  60  drive  him  from  one  6ide  to  another,  and  tennis 
him  amongst  them,  that  he  shall  find  no  where  safe  to 
keep  his  feet  in,  nor  hide  himself.” — Spenser:  On  Ireland. 

ten'-Sn,  *ten-oun,  *ten-non,  *ten-own,  *ten- 
ant,  *ten-ent,  subst.  [Fr.  tenon ,  from  tenir;  Lat. 
teneo= to  hold.] 

Carp.:  The  projecting  end  of  a 
piece  of  timber  fitted  for  insertion 
into  a  mortise,  formed  by  cutting 
away  a  portion  on  one  or  more  sides  ; 
sometimes  made  cylindrical.  The 
usual  joint  in  putting  up  wooden  IM 
frames,  whether  of  buildings  or  1  II 
machines.  Tenons  are  secured  in  1 1  1I81II^DSh 
their  mortises  by  pins,  or  by  giving  ||||J|| |iEll||w| 
them  a  dovetail,  which  is  driven  vllj  iff  fflRffll 

into  the  undercut  mortise  by  means  Y  I  iifll® 
of  a  wedge  or  backing-block. 

“A  mortice  and  tenon,  or  ball-and- 
socket  joint,  is  wanted  at  the  hip.”—  Tenon. 

Pal  u :  Nat.  Theol.,  ch.  viii. 

.  tenon-auger,  s.  A  hollow  auger  used  for  turn¬ 
ing  the  ends  of  movable  blind-slats  down  to  a 
round  tenon.  The  end  of  the  tenon  is  afterward 
dressed  by  a  bur. 

tenon-saw,  s.  A  thin  saw  with  a  thicker  metallic 
backing ;  used  for  fine  work,  such  as  sawing  tenons, 
dovetails,  miters  for  joints,  &c. 
ten'-on,  v.  t.  [Tenon,  s.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  fit  for  insertion  into  a  mortise,  as  the  end  of 
a  piece  of  timber. 

2.  To  join  by  means  of  a  tenon. 

*11.  Fig.:  To  fasten  or  join  together  as  with  a 
tenon.  {Andrewes:  Sermons,  ii.  86.) 
ten'-on-lng,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Tenon,  v.] 


tenoning-chisel,  s.  A  double-blade  chisel  which 
makes  two  cuts,  leaving  a  middle  piece  which 
forms  a  tenon. 

tenoning-machine,  s.  A  machine  for  cutting 

timber  to  leave  a  tenon. 

cen  -or,  *ten'-our,  *ten-oure,  s.  &  a.  [French 

teneur=the  tenor  part  in  music,  tenor,  substance, 
from  Lat.  tenor em,  accus.  of  tenor— &  holding  on, 
tenor,  sense ;  teneo— to  hold :  Sp.  tenor ;  Ital.  tenore.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Continued  run  or  course ;  general  or  prevailing 
direction  ;  mode  of  continuance. 

“  So  shall  my  days  in  one  sad  tenor  run.” 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  vi.  520. 

2.  The  course  or  line  of  thought  which  runs  oi 
holds  through  the  whole  of  a  discourse;  general 
course,  direction,  or  drift  of  thought;  general 
spirit,  meaning,  or  tendency ;  purport,  substance. 

“The  whole  tenor  of  the  gospels  and  epistles  shows, 
that  human  virtues  are  all  light  in  the  balance.” — Water- 
land:  Works,  v.  473. 

*3.  Stamp,  character,  nature,  kind. 

“All  of  a  tenor  was  their  after-life.” 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  1,1481 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Law :  A  transcript  or  copy.  It  implies  that  a 
correct  copy  is  set  out,  and  therefore  the  instru¬ 
ment  must  be  set  out  correctly,  even  although  the 
pleader  may  not  have  set  out  more  than  the  sub¬ 
stance  or  purport  of  the  instrument. 

2.  Music: 

(1)  The  third  of  the  four  kinds  of  voices  arranged 
with  regard  to  their  compass.  It  is  the  highest  of 
the  male  chest  voices,  and  its  extent  lies  between 
tenor  0  and  treble  A.  The  tenor  voice  is  sometimes 
called  by  way  of  distinction  “the  human  voice,” 
from  an  idea  that  it  is  the  quality  and  compass  of 
voice  most  common  to  man.  The  Plain  Song  of  the 
Church  was  formerly  given  as  a  tenor  part,  the  har¬ 
monies  being  constructed  above  and  below  it.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  holding  or_  sustaining 
note  which  was  given  formerly  to  this  voice.  In 
old  music  the  tenor  voice  was  divided  into  three 
classes,  high,  mean,  and  low  tenor. 

(2)  The  third  of  the  four  parts  in  which  concerted 
or  harmonized  music  for  mixed  voices  is  usually 
composed  ;  the  part  above  the  bass.  Formerly  the 
music  for  this  part  was  written  on  a  staff  marked 
with  the  tenor  clef ;  but  now  it  is  generally  written 
in  displayed  or  full-score  music  on  the  staff  marked 
with  the  treble  clef,  and  is  sung  an  octave  lower. 
In  compressed  and  short-score  music  it  is  written 
on  the  bass  staff  and  its  supplementary  upper 
ledger-lines. 

(3)  One  who  possesses  a  tenor  voice;  one  who 
sings  a  tenor  part. 

(4)  An  instrument  which  plays  a  tenor  part. 

(5)  The  lgfrger  violin  of  low  pitch  is  called  the 
tenor,  alto  viola,  bratsche,  and  sometimes  alto 
violin. 

(6)  A  tenor  bell  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  adjective: 

Music :  Pertaining  to  the  tenor ;  adapted  for  play¬ 
ing  or  singing  the  tenor  part;  as,  a  tenor  voice,  a 
tenor  instrument. 

tenor  bell,  s.  The  principal  bell  in  a  peal  or  set. 
tenor  C,  s. 

Music : 

1.  The  lowest  C  in  the  tenor  voice. 

2.  The  lowest  string  of  the  tenor  violir.. 
tenor-clef,  s. 

Music :  The  C  clef  placed  upon  the  fourth  line  of 
the  stave.  It  is  used  for  the  tenor  voice,  tenor  trom¬ 
bone,  the  higher  register  of  the  bassoon  and  violon¬ 
cello,  &c.  The  treble  clef  is  sometimes  employed 
for  the  tenor  voice,  but  the  notes  are  then  expressed 
an  octave  above  their  true  sound, 
tenor-trombone,  s. 

Music :  A  trombone  with  a  compass  of  two  octave.*' 
and  a  fifth. 

ten'-or,  s.  [A  corruption  of  tenon  (q.v.).] 
ten  or -e,  s.  [Ital.] 

Music : 

1.  A  tenor  voice. 

2.  A  tenor  singer. 

IT  Tenore  buffo,  a  tenor  singer  to  whom  is  assigned 
a  comic  part  in  an  opera:  Tenore  leggiero.  a  tenor 
singer  with  a  voice  of  light,  small  quality ;  Tenore 
robusto,  a  tenor  singer  with  a  full,  strong,  sonorous 
voice. 

ten-6-ri  -no,  s.  _  [Ital.,  dimin.  of  tenore= tenor.]- 
A  tenor  singer  having  a  voice  of  a  light,  clear,  thin 
quality. 

*ten  -or-isi,  s.  [Eng.  tenor ;  -is#.] 

Music:  One  who  sings  the  tenor  part  or  plays  the- 
tenor  violin.  {Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot,, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  trf,  Syrian,  ae,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


tenorite 
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tentaculiform 


ten'-or-Ite,  subst.  [After  the  Neapolitan  savant, 
Tenore;  suit,  -ite  ( Min .).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  melaconite  (q.v.),  occurring  in 
very  thin  crystalline  scales  of  a  shining  black  color 
on  volcanic  scoria  at  Vesuvius.  Lately  shown,  on 
optical  grounds,  to  be  triclinic  in  crystallization, 
ten-or-oon',  s.  [Tenok.] 

Music : 

1.  The  name  of  an  old  tenor  oboe  with  a  compass 
extending  downward  to  tenor  C. 

2.  A  word  affixed  to  an  organ  stop  to  denote  that 
it  does  not  proceed  below  tenor  c ;  as,  tenoroon 
hautboy.  A  tenoroon  diapason  is  a  double  diapa¬ 
son  which  does  not  extend  below  tenor  c. 

ten  -o-tome,  s.  [Tendotome.] 
ten-ot  -6-m^,  *ten-on-tot-o-mf ,  s.  [Gr.  tenon , 
(genit.  tenontos)=  a  tenon,  and  tome= a  cutting.} 
Surg. :  The  act  of  dividing  a  tendon ;  the  division 
of  a  tendon. 

ten  -pen-ny,  a.  [Eng.  fen,  and  penny.']  Valued 
at  or  worth  tenpence. 

tenpenny-nail,  s.  [Penny,  If.] 
ten-rec,  s.  [Tanrec.] 

tense,  adj.  [Lat.  tensus,  pa.  par.  of  tendo=to 
stretch.]  Stretched  tightly ;  stretched  or  strained 
to  stiffness ;  rigid ;  not  lax. 

“  The  skin  was  tense,  also  rimpled  and  blistered.” — 
Wiseman:  Surgery. 

tense,  *tence,  s.  [O.  Fr.  tens;  Fr.  temps—  time, 
season,  from  Lat.  ternpus=time,  a  tense;  Port.  & 
Ital.  tempo;  Sp.  tiempo. ] 

Gram. :  One  of  the  forms  which  a  verb  takes  in 
order  to  express  time  of  action  or  of  that  which  is 
affirmed ;  one  of  the  particular  forms  of  inflection 
of  a  verb  by  which  time  of  action  is  expressed.  The 
primary  simple  tenses  are  three :  past,  present,  and 
future;  but  these  admit  of  many  modifications, 
which  differ  in  different  languages.  In  English 
tenses  are  formed  :  (1)  by  internal  vowel  change,  as 
in  sing,  sang,  fling,  Rung,  &c. ;  (2)  by  termination al 
inflection,  as  in  love,  loved,  live,  lived,  &c. ;  or  (3) 
by  the  use  of  auxiliary  verbs,  as  love,  did  love,  will 
love;  go,  will  go,  had  gone,  &c. 

‘‘The  tenses  are  used  to  mark  present,  past,  and  future 
time,  either  indefinitely  without  reference  to  any  begin¬ 
ning,  middle,  or  end;  or  else  definitely,  in  reference  to 
such  distinctions.” — Harris:  Hermes,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vii. 

tense-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tense,  a. ;  -ly.]  In  a  tense 
manner ;  tightly ;  with  tension. 

tense-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tense ,  a. ;  -ness.]  The  qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  tense  or  stretched  to  stiffness ; 
stiffness,  tension. 

“Should  the  pain  and  tenseness  of  the  part  continue, 
the  operation  must  take  place.” — Sharp:  Surgery. 

ten-sl-bll'-l-t^,  s.  [Eng.  tensible;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tensible  or  tensile ;  tensil¬ 
ity. 

ten  -sl-ble,  a.  [Eng.  tens(e),  a. ;  -ible.]  Capa¬ 
ble  of  being  extended  ;  tensile. 

“Gold  is  the  closest  and  therefore  the  heaviest  of 
metals,  and  is  likewise  the  most  flexible  and  tensible.” — 
Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  327. 
ten-slle,  a.  [Lat.  tensus— tense  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tension  ;  as,  tensile  strength. 

2.  Capable  of  being  extended  or  drawn  out  in 
length  or  breadth. 

“All  bodies  ductile  and  tensile,  as  metals  that  will  be 
drawn  into  wires,  have  the  appetite  of  not  discontinu¬ 
ing.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  845. 

tensile- strength,  subst.  The  cohesive  power  by 
which  a  material  resists  an  attempt  to  pull  it  apart 
in  the  direction  of  its  fibers.  This  bears  no  relation 
to  its  capacity  for  resisting  compression. 

*ten'-slled,  a.  [Eng.  tensil(e) ; -ed.]  Rendered 
capable  of  tension  ;  made  tensile. 

ten-Sil'-I-t^,  s.  [Eng.  tensil(e) ;  -ity.]  The  qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  tensile. 

“The  libration  or  reciprocation  of  the  spirits  in  the 
tensility  of  the  muscles  would  not  be  so  perpetual.” — 
More:  Immort.  of  the  Soul,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  x. 

ten'-sion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tensionem,  accus. 
of  tensio=  a  stretching,  from  tensus ,  pa.  par.  of 
tendo=to  stretch ;  Sp.  tension;  Ital.  tensions.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  stretching  or  straining. 

“It  can  have  nothing  of  vocal  sound,  voice  being  raised 
by  a  stiff  tension  of  the  larynx.” — Holder. 

(2)  The  state  of  being  stretched  or  strained  to 
stiffness  ;  the  state  of  being  bent  or  strained. 

“The  string  which  is  constantly  kept  in  a  state  of  ten¬ 
sion  will  vibrate  on  the  slightest  impulse.” — Knox:  Essays, 
No.  21. 

2.  Fig.:  Mental  strain,  stretch,  or  application; 
strong  or  severe  intellectual  effort  or  exertion ; 
strong  excitement  of  feeling ;  grea  t  activity  or  strain 
of  the  emotions  or  will. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Elect. ;  Electro-motive  force.  It  is  measured 
by  the  electrometer. 

2.  Mech. :  The  strain  or  the  force  by  which  the 
bar,  rod,  or  string  is  pulled  when  forming  part  of  a 
system  in  equilibrium  or  in  motion.  Thus,  when  a 
cord  supports  a  weight,  the  tension  at  every  part  of 
the  string  is  equal  to  that  weight. 

3.  Pneum. :  The  expansibility  or  elastic  force  of 
gaseous  bodies,  whence  gases  are  sometimes  called 
elastic  fluids. 

4.  Sewing-mach. :  A  pressure  upon  the  thread  to 
prevent  its  running  too  easily  from  the  spool. 

tension-bridge,  s.  A  bridge  constructed  on  the 
principle  of  the  bow,  the  arch  supporting  the  track 
by  means  of  tension-rods,  and  the  string  acting  as  a 
tie. 

tension-rod,  s.  A  stay  or  tie-rod  in  a  truss  or 
structure,  which  connects  opposite  parts  and  pre¬ 
vents  their  spreading  asunder. 

tension-spring,  s.  A  spring  for  wagons,  rail¬ 
way-carriages,  &c. 

ten'-sioned,  a.  [Eng.  tension;  -ed.]  Subjected 
to  tension  or  drawing  out;  in  a  state  of  tension; 
tense,  drawn  out,  extended. 

tens -I  t? ,  s.  [Eng.  tensile),  a. ;  -ity.]  The  state 
of  being  tense ;  tension,  tenseness. 

tens  -Ive,  a.  [Eng.  tens(e),  a. ;  -ive.]  Giving  a 
sensation  of  tension,  stiffness,  or  contraction. 

“From  choler  is  a  hot  burning  pain;  a  beating  pain 
from  the  pulse  of  the  artery ;  a  tensive  pain  from  disten¬ 
sion  of  the  parts  by  the  fullness  of  humor.” — Floyer:  On 
Humors. 

ten  -some,  a.  [Tendsome.] 
ten  -son,  s.  [Tenzon.] 

ten'-sor,  s.  [Latin  tensus,  pa.  par.  of  tendo—  to 
stretch.] 

Anat. :  Any  muscle  which  stretches  the  part  on 
which  it  specially  operates ;  as,  the  tensor  palati, 
the  tensor  tarsi,  &c. 

*ten'-sure  (s  as  sh),  s.  [English  tens(e ) ;  -ure.] 
Tension ;  the  act  of  stretching ;  the  state  of  being 
stretched. 

“  This  motion  upon  pressure,  and  the  reciprocal  thereof, 
motion  upon  tensure,  we  call  motion  of  liberty,  which  is, 
when  any  body  being  forced  to  a  preternatural  extent 
restoreth  itself  to  the  natural.” — Bacon. 

tent  fl),  *tente,  s.  [Fr.  tente,  from  Low  Latin 
tenta—a  tent,  prop.  fem.  sing,  of  tentus.pa.  par.  of 
tendon  to  stretch;  Sp  .tienda;  Port.  &  Ital.  tenda; 
Lat.  tentorium.] 

1.  A  portable  pavilion  or  lodge,  consisting  of  some 
flexible  material,  such  as  skins,  matting,  canvas,  or 
other  strong  textile  fabric,  stretched  over  and  sup¬ 
ported  on  poles.  Among  uncivilized  and  wandering 
tribes  tents  have  been  the  ordinary  dwelling-places 
from  the  earliest  times,  but  among  civilized  nations 
they  are  principally  used  as  temporary  lodgings  for 
soldiers  when  engaged  in  the  field,  for  travelers  on 
an  expedition,  or  for  providing  accommodation, 
refreshment,  &c.,  for  large  bodies  of  people  col¬ 
lected  together  out  of  doors  on  some  special  occa¬ 
sion,  as  at  horse-races,  fairs,  cricket-matches,  or 
the  like.  Military  tents  are  made  of  canvas,  sup¬ 
ported  by  one  or  more  poles,  and  distended  by  means 
of  ropes  fastened  to  pegs  driven  into  the  ground. 
Tents  of  a  large  size,  such  as  are  used  for  out-of- 
door  fetes,  are  known  as  marquees. 

“Now  man  the  next,  receding  toward  the  main, 
Wedged  in  one  body,  at  the  tents  they  stand.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xv.  788. 

2.  An  apparatus  used  in  field-photography ;  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  usual  dark  room.  It  consists  of  a 
box  provided  with  a  yellow  glass  window  in  front, 
and  furnished  with  drapery  at  the  back,  so  as  to 
cover  the  operator  and  prevent  access  of  light  to 
the  interior.  It  is  usually  provided  with  shelves 
and  racks  inside,  developing-tray,  and  a  vessel  of 
water  overhead,  having  an  elastic  tube  passing  to 
the  inside,  to  convey  water  for  washing  the  plate. 

f3.  A  kind  of  pulpit  of  wood  erected  out-of-doors, 
in  which  clergymen  used  to  preach  when  the  people 
were  too  numerous  to  be  accommodated  within¬ 
doors.  (Still  sometimes  used.)  (Scotch.) 

4.  A  Rechabite  lodge  (Jeremiah  xxxv.  7).  [Rech- 
ABITE,  3.] 

“  The  sick  funds  in  the  possession  of  the  various  tents.” 
— Rechabite  Magazine,  July,  1886,  p.  151. 

tent-bed,  s.  A  high-post  bedstead,  having  cur¬ 
tains  in  a  tent  form  above. 

tent- caterpillar,  subst.  The  larva  of  a  moth, 
Clisiocampa  americana,  destructive  to  the  apple 
and  cherry-tree. 

tent-maker,  s.  One  who  makes  tents,  or  weaves 
the  cloth  for  tents.  (Acts  xviii.  3.) 

tent-peg,  subst.  A  peg  of  wood,  driven  into  the 
ground,  to  which  the  tent  ropes  are  fastened. 


tent-pegging,  s.  A  game  or  sport  consisting  in 
trying  to  pick  a  tent-peg  out  of  the  ground  with  a 
spear  or  lance  while  riding  at  full  speed. 

“Colonel - ,  who  reopened  an  old  wound  while  en¬ 

gaged  in  the  game  of  tent-pegging,  died  last  night.” — 
London  Standard. 

*tent- stitch,  subst.  A  kind  of  fancy  stitch  in 
worsted  work. 

“  She  does,  core  of  my  heart — she  does — and  is  as  igno¬ 
rant  of  music  as  I  am  of  tent-stitch.” — Lord  Lytton:  My 
Novel,  ch.  xii. 

tent-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Pandanus  fosteri,  found  in  Lord  Howe’s 
Island. 

tent  (2),  s.  [Contract,  from  attent  or  attention.')/: 
Attention,  caution,  care,  notice. 

"Canny  now,  lad — canny  now — tak  tent  and  tak  time.”' 
— Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  vii. 

tent  (3),  *tente,  subst.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tento—Ly 
handle,  to  touch,  to  test;  Fr.  tenter—  to  tempt,  to- 
prove,  to  try ;  Sp.  tienta= a  probe ;  tiento=a  touch.} 
Surgical : 

*1.  A  probe. 

“Modest  doubt  is  called 
The  beacon  of  the  wise;  the  tent  that  searches 
To  the  bottom  of  the  worst.” 

Shakesp. .-  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  21 

2.  A  roll  of  lint,  sponge,  &c.,  of  cylindrical  or  con¬ 
ical  shape,  introduced  into  an  ulcer  or  wound  to 
keep  the  external  portion  open  and  induce  it  to 
heal  from  the  bottom.  [Sponge-tent.] 

tent  (4),  s.  [Sp.  (vino)  tinto= deep  red  (wine) : 
tinto= deep-colored,  from  Lat.  tinctus,  pa.  par.  or 
tingo—  to  dye.]  A  kind  of  wine  of  a  deep  red  color, 
chiefly  from  Galicia  or  Malaga  in  Spain.  It  is  princi¬ 
pally  used  for  sacramental  purposes. 

“  While  the  tinker  did  dine,  he  had  plenty  of  wine. 
Rich  canary  with  sherry  and  tent  superfine.” 

Percy:  Reliques,  I.  ii.  16. 

tent  (1),  v.  i.  [Tent  (1),  s.]  To  lodge,  as  in  » 
tent ;  to  tabernacle. 

“  The  smiles  of  knaves 

Tent  in  my  cheeks,  and  schoolboys’  tears  take  up 
The  glasses  of  my  sight.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  2.’. 

tent  (2),  v.  i.  &  t.  [Tent  (2),  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  attend ;  to  observe  attentively*. 
(Followed  by  to.) 

B.  Trans.:  To  observe,  to  remark,  to  notice,  to 
regard.  (Scotch.) 

tent  (3),  v.  t.  [Tent  (3),  s.] 

1.  To  probe ;  to  search,  as  with  a  tent. 

“I’ll  observe  his  looks; 

I’ll  tent  him  to  the  quick.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  2, 

2.  To  keep  open,  as  a  wound,  with  a  tent  or 
pledget. 

ten'-ta-cle,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  tentaculum. 
(q.  v.).] 

Zobl.  (pi.)  :  Feelers ;  delicate  organs  of  touch  or 
of  prehension  possessed  by  many  of  the  lower 
animals  ;  as  the  Medusid®,  the  Polyzoa,  the  Ceph- 
alopods,  &c. 

ten-tac-\x-la,  s.  pi.  [Tentaculum.] 
ten-tac  -ff-lar,  adj.  [Low  Lat.  tentacul(um) ; 
Eng.  adj .  suff .  -ar.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tentacle 
or  tentacles ;  in  the  nature  of  a  tentacle  or  ten¬ 
tacles. 

ten-tac'-u-la.te,  ten-tac-u-lat-ed,  adj.  [Low 
Latin  tentacul(um) ;  Eng.  suff.  -ate,  - ated .]  Fur¬ 
nished  with  or  having  tentacles. 

“Tentaculate  appendage  laterally  developed.” — Kent: 
Infusoria,  ii.  807. 

ten-tac-fi-lif -er-si,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tentacula, 
pi.  of  tentaculum  (q.  v.),  and/ero=to  bear.] 

Zobl.:  An  order  of  Infusoria,  or  a  class  of  Pro¬ 
tozoa.  Animalcules  bearing  neither  flagellate  ap¬ 
pendages  nor  cilia  in  their  adult  state,  but  seizing 
their  food  and  effecting  locomotion,  when  unat¬ 
tached,  through  the  medium  of  tentacle-like  pro¬ 
cesses  developed  from  the  cuticular  surface  or 
internal  parenchyma ;  these  tentacles  are  simply 
adhesive  or  tubular,  and  provided  at  their  distal 
extremity  with  a  cup-like  sucking-disc,  an  endo- 
plast,  and  one  or  more  contractile  vesicles  usually 
conspicuously  developed  ;  trichocysts  rarely,  if  ever, 
present ;  increasing  by  longitudinal  or  transverse 
fission,  or  by  external  and  internal  bud-formation. 
They  inhabit  salt  and  fresh  water;  and  are  divided 
into  two  groups  ;  Suctoria,  in  which  the  tentacles 
are  wholly  or  partially  suctorial,  and  Actinaria,  in 
which  they  are  merely  adhesive. 

ten  tac-R-lif ’-er-ous,  adj.  [Tentaculifeba.] 
Bearing  or  producing  tentacles. 

ten-ta-cu  -li-form,  a,  [Lat.  tentaculum=&  ten¬ 
tacle,  and  /orma= form,  j  Shaped  like  a  tentacle,. 


bdil,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  <jhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  -bel,  del. 
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tentaculite 


tSn-taC-u-lIte,  s.  [Tentaculites.] 

Palaeont. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Tentacu- 
ifctes. 

tentaculite-beds,  s.pl. 

Geology:  Beds  of  Middle  Devonian  age,  in  North 
Devonshire,  England,  and  in  Germany. 

ten-tac-u-ll'-tes,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  tentacul(um) ; 
suff .  -ifes.] 

Palceontol.:  A  genus  of  organisms,  generally 
referred  to  the  Annelida,  but  stated  by  S.  P.  Wood¬ 
ward,  &c.,  to  be  more  properly  classed  under  the 
Pteropoda,  or  perhaps  with  Orthoceras  (q.  v.). 
There  is  a  straight  conical  shelly  tube,  annul  ated 
and  sometimes  striated.  The  walls  of  the  shell  are 
thin,  and  it  is  open  at  the  thick  end.  Found  in  the 
Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks.  Tentaculites  annu- 
latus  is  a  characteristic  Lower  Silurian  fossil. 

ten-tac'-u-lum  (ph  ten-tac -u-lg,),  s.  [Latin, 
from  tento— to  feel,  to  try.]  The  same  as  Tentacle 
(q.  v.). 

*tent-age  (age  as  ig),  subst.  [Eng.  tent  (1),  s.; 
-ape.]  A  collection  of  tents ;  an  encampment. 

“Upon  the  mount  the  king  his  tentage  fixed.” 

Drayton:  Barons  Wars,  ii.  15. 

*ten-ta  -tion,  *ten-ta~ci-on,  s.  [Lat.  tentatio, 
from  tentatus,  pa.  par.  of  tento= to  try.]  [Tempta¬ 
tion.]  Trial,  temptation. 

“If  at  any  time  through  the  frailty  of  our  wretched 
nature  and  the  violence  of  tentation,  we  be  drawn  into  a 
sinful  action,  yet  let  us  take  heed  of  being  leavened  with 
Wickedness.” — Bp.  Hall:  Remains.  . 

ten'-ta-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Latin  tentativus=trying, 
tentative,  from  tentatus,  pa.  par.  of  tento— to  try; 
Fr.  tentatif;  Sp.  tentative.} 

A.  As  adj. :  Based  on  or  consisting  in  experiment ; 
experimental,  empirical. 

“The  tentative  edict  of  Oonstantius  described  many 
false  hearts.” — Bp.  Hall:  Remains,  p.  15. 
tB.  As  subst. :  An  essay,  an  experiment,  a  trial. 
“The  various  tentatives  of  the  early  thinkers  had  all 
ended  in  a  scepticism  which  was  turned  to  dexterous  use 
by  the  Sophists.” — Lewes:  History  of  Philosophy  (ed.  1880), 

i.  338. 

ten’-ta-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tentative ;  - ly .]  In 
a  tentative  manner ;  by  way  of  experiment  or  trial. 

tent'-ed,  a.  [Eng.  tent  (1),  s. ; -ed.]  Furnished 
or  covered  with  tents. 

“The  palisade, 

That  closed  the  tented  ground.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  v.  1. 

tent'-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  tent  (2),  v. ;  -er.]  A  person 
in  a  manufactory  who  tends  to  or  looks  after  a 
machine,  or  set  of  machines,  so  that  they  may  be 
in  proper  working  order,  as  a  loom-tenter.  He  may 
also  have  the  supervision  of  a  certain  number  of 
the  hands  employed  on  such  machines. 

tent'-er  (2),  *teint-er,  *tent-ar,  *tent-ure, 
*tent-our,  *tent-owre,  s.  [Prop,  tenture,  from 
Fr.  tenture=a  stretching,  extending ;  Lat.  tentura— 
a  stretching,  from  tentus ,  pa.  par,  of  tendo  —  to 
stretch.] 

1.  A  frame  used  to  stretch  pieces  of  cloth,  to 
make  them  set  even  and  square. 

2.  A  drying-room. 

3.  A  tenter-hook. 

“Ye  haue  streigned  it  on  the  tentours,  and  drawen  it  on 
the  perche.” — Golden  Boke,  let.  6 

On  the  tenters:  [Tentee-hook,  If.] 
tenter-bar,  s.  A  device  for  stretching  cloth. 

tenter-ground,  s.  Ground  on  which  frames  for 
stretching  cloth  are  erected.  [Tenter  (2),  1.] 

“I  could  distinguish  only  a  shadow  of  the  castle  on  a 
hill,  and  tenter-grounds  spread  far  and  wide  round  the 
town.” — Gray  Better  to  Dr.  Wharton. 

tenter-book,  s. 

1.  Lit.:  One  of  a  set  of  hooks  arranged  on  the 
inside  margin  of  a  frame  and  used  in  stretching 
cloth,  the  margin  of  which  is  held  fast  by  the  hooks. 

2.  Fig.:  Anything  that  painfully  strains,  racks, 
or  tortures. 

U  On  tenter-hooks,  *On  the  tenters :  On  the  stretch ; 
on  the  rack  ;  in  a  state  of  suspense  or  anxiety, 
tent'-er,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Tenter  (2),  8.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  hang,  stretch,  or  strain  on  or  as  on 
tenters. 

“When  leather  or  cloth  is  tentered,  it  springeth  back.” 
— Bacon:  Natural  History,  §  22, 

B.  Intrans.:  To  admit  of  being  stretched  by  a 
tenter. 

“Woolen cloth  will  tenter.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist. 
*tentes,  s.  pi.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  Fr.  tentet= 
tents.] 

Bot. :  The  catkins  of  Juglans  regia.  ( Lyte .) 
tenth,  *tenthe,  *teonthe,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  teddha; 
Icel.  tiundi.} 
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A.  As  adj. :  The  ordinal  of  ten ;  coming  next  after 
the  ninth. 

‘‘It  may  be  thought  the  less  strange,  if  others  cannot 
do  as  much  at  the  tenth  or  twentieth  trial  as  we  did  after 
much  practice.” — Boyle. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  tenth  part;  one  of  ten  equal 
parts  into  which  anything  is  or  may  be  divided ;  a 
tithe. 

II.  Technically: 

Music : 

1.  A  compound  interval,  which  comprises  an 
octave  and  a  third,  nine  conjoint  degrees,  or  ten 
sounds.  The  tenth  is  the  octave  of  the  third,  and 
may  be  major  or  minor,  diminished  or  augmented. 

2.  An  organ  stop,  tuned  a  tenth  above  the  diapa¬ 
sons,  called  also  double  tierce  or  decima. 

tenth ’-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  tenth;  - ly .]  In  the  tenth 
place. 

ten-thre-din’-I-dse, s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  tenthred(o), 
genit.  tenthredin(is)  ;  Lat.  fem,  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Entom. :  Sawflies ;  a  family  of  Hymenoptera, 
tribe  Phytophaga.  The  ovipositor  is  a  saw-like 
blade  of  two  lateral  pieces  at  the  apical  end  of  the 
abdomen.  Antennae  generally  short  with  three  to 
thirty  joints,  sometimes  pectinated  in  the  males. 
Maxillary  palpi  with  six  joints;  prothorax  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  sides  to  the  origin  of  the  four  wings ; 
anterior  tibieB  with  two  spurs  at  the  apex.  The 
males  are  generally  darker  in  color  than  the 
females.  The  female,  by  the  saw  of  the  ovipositor, 
makes  slits  in  the  leaves  or  tender  shoots  of  plants, 
and  then  separating  the  two  pieces,  deposits  her 
eggs  between  them.  The  larvae  have  eighteen  to 
twenty-two  feet ;  they  are  like  those  of  the  Lepi- 
doptera,  but  want  the  circles  of  hooked  bristles,  and 
have  only  a  simple  eye  on  each  side  of  the  forehead. 
The  cocoon  is  of  the  texture  of  parchment.,  or  may 
resemble  lattice,  or  both  characteristics  may  be 
present.  It  is  attached  to  the  plant  or  tree  on 
which  the  larvae  feed  or  is  buried  in  the  ground. 
About  a  thousand  species  are  known.  The  larvae 
are  very  destructive  to  crops.  [Athalia.] 

ten-thre'-do,  s.  [ Gr.tenthreddn—a  kind  of  wasp 
or  fly.] 

Entom.:  Sawfly,  the  typical  genus  of.  Tenthre- 
dinidae.  Upper  wings  with  four  submarginal  cells ; 
antennae  with  the  third  and  fourth  joints  of  the 
same  length.  Tenthredo  cethiops,  a  small  black 
species,  deposits  eggs  on  cherry  and  other  fruit 
trees.  The  larvae  are  black,  and  often  numerous 
enough  to  do  the  trees  great  damage.  Tenthredo 
grossularice  is  the  Gooseberry  Sawfly. 

tent’-Ie,  a.  [Eng.  tent  (2),  s. ;  - ie  =  -y .]  Heedful, 
cautious.  (Scotch.) 

“Jean  slips  in  twa  with  tentie  e’e.” 

Bums:  Halloween. 

*ten-tig'-in-Ous,  a.  [Lat.  tentigo  (genit.  tentig- 
inis)  —  a  stretching,  lasciviousness.] 

1.  Stiff,  stretched. 

2.  Lustful,  lecherous. 

“Nothing  affects  the  head  so  much  as  a  tentiginous 
humor,  repelled  and  elated  to  the  upper  region.” — Swift: 
Mechanical  Operations  of  the  Spirit. 

tent -less,  a.  [Eng.  tent  (2),  s. ;  -less.]  Heedless, 
careless.  (Scotch.) 

“I’ll  wander  on,  with  tentless  heed.” 

Bums:  To  James  Smith. 

ten-tor '-I-um,  s.  [Lat.=a  tent  (q.  v.).] 

Anat.:  An  arched  or  vaulted  partition,  stretched 
across  the  cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum. 

♦tent’-or-jf,  s.  [Lat.  tentorium—  a  tent.]  The 
textile  fabric  of  a  tent. 

“  The  women  who  are  said  to  weave  hangings  and  cur¬ 
tains  for  the  grove,  were  no  other  then  makers  of  tent - 
ories,  to  spread  from  tree  to  tree.” — Evelyn:  Sylva,  bk. 
iv.,  §  8. 

*tent-ure,  s.  [Fr.]  [Tenter,  s.]  Paperhang- 
ings,  wall-paper. 

tent'-wort,  s.  [First  element  doubtful ;  Britten 
&  Holland  quote  a  statement  by  Threlkeld  that  the 
plant  was  named  because  it  was  a  specific  against 
the  “taint”  or  swelling  of  the  joints  in  rickets.] 

Bot. :  Asplenium  rut  a  muraria. 

*ten’-n-ate,  v.  t.  [Latin  tenuatus ,  pa.  par.  of 
tenuo=to  make  thin ;  femtis=thin.J  To  make  thin. 

ten'-U-e§,  s.pl.  [Lat., pi.  of  fenwis=thin.] 

Gram. :  A  term  applied  to  the  letters  k,p,t,  of  the 
•Greek  alphabet,  in  relation  to  their  respective  mid¬ 
dle  letters  g,  b,  d,  and  their  aspirates  ch,  ph,  th. 
These  terms  are  also  applied  to  the  corresponding 
letters  and  articulate  elements  in  any  language. 

ten-u-I-fo  -11-ous,  a.  [Latin  fe nuts = thin,  and 
folium— B.  leaf.] 

Bot. :  Having  thin  or  narrow  leaves. 


tepefy 

ten  -U-l-Ous,  a.  [Latin  tenuis= thin.]  Bare  ov 
subtle ;  tenuous.  (Opposed  to  dense.) 

“The  most  tenuious,  pure,  and  simple  matter.” — Gian- 
vill:  Preexistence  of  Souls,  ch.  xiv. 

ften-p-I-ros  -ter,  s.  [Tenuirostres.] 

Zo6l. :  Any  individual  member  of  the  group  Tenu- 
irostres  (q.  v.). 

tten-p-i-ros'-tral,  a.  [Tenuirostres.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Tenuirostres ;  slender-beaked. 

“The  grallatorial  or  tenuirostral  type  is  shown  in  birds, 
as  in  quadrupeds,  by  a  great  slenderness  and  elongation 
of  the  jaws,  muzzle,  or  bill.” — Swainson:  Birds,  i.  10. 

ften-u-i-ros'-tre§,  s.  pi.  [Latin  tenuis— thin, 
slender,  and  rostrum=a  beak.] 

Ornith. :  A  division  of  Insessores,  having  a  long 
and  slender  beak  tapering  to  a  point.  Toes  large 
and  slender,  especially  the  hind  one,  the  outer 
usually  more  or  less  united  to  the  middle  one  at  the 
base.  They  live  on  juices  of  plants  or  on  insects. 
Families,  Certhiadse,  Meliphagidae,  Trochilid®, 
Promeropidee,  and  Upupid®. 

ten  -n-Is,  s.  [Lat. = thin.] 

Gram.:  One  of  the  tenues  (q.  v.). 

ten-u'-I-tjf,  *ten-u-i-tie,  s.  [Fr.  tenuitS,  from 
Latin  tenuitatem ,  accus.  of  tenuitas,  from  tenuis  — 
thin.l 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tenuous  or  thin; 
thinness,  slenderness ;  smallness  in  diameter. 

“In  the  iris  of  the  eye,  and  the  drum  of  the  ear,  the 
tenuity  of  the  muscles  is  astonishing.” — Paley:  Natural 
Theology,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Rarity,  rareness,  thinness,  as  of  a  fluid ;  as,  the 
tenuity  of  the  atmosphere. 

*3.  Simplicity,  plainness;  absence  of  grandeur; 
meanness. 

*4.  Poverty. 

“The  tenuity  and  contempt  of  clergymen  will  soon  let 
them  see  what  a  poor  carcass  they  are,  when  parted  from 
the  influence  of  that  supremacy.” — King  Charles:  Eikon 
Basilike. 

ten'-p-OuS,  a.  [Lat.  tenuis— thin,  slender.] 

1.  Thin,  small,  slender,  minute. 

2.  Rare,  rarefied;  subtle,  not  dense, 
ten'-ure,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  tenura,  from 

Lat.  teneo= to  hold.] 

1.  The  act,  manner,  or  right  of  holding  property, 
especially  real  estate.  Land  may  be  held  according 
to  two  main  principles,  feudal  or  allodial  (see  these 
words).  The  former  is  the  principle  universal  in 
England.  In  the  United  States  the  title  to  land  is 
essentially  allodial,  and  every  tenant  in  fee-simple 
has  an  absolute  and  perfect  title.  Yet  in  technical 
language  his  estate  is  called  an  estate  in  fee-simple, 
and  the  tenure  freehand  common  socage.  (Kent.) 

2.  The  consideration,  condition,  or  service,  which 
the  occupier  of  land  gives  to  his  landlord  for  the 
use  of  his  land. 

3.  Manner  of  holding  in  general;  the  terms  or 
conditions  upon  which  anything  is  held  or  retained. 

“All  that  seems  thine  own 
Held  by  the  tenure  of  his  will  alone.” 

Cowper:  Expostulation,  67S. 
ti-nfl'-to,  a.  [Ital.=held.] 

Music :  A  term  applied  to  a  note  or  series  of  notea 
having  to  be  held  or  kept  sounding  the  full  time. 

ten’-zon,  ten  -son,  s.  [Fr.tenson;  Ital. tenzone; 
from  Low  Lat.  tensionem,  accus.  of  tensio—  a  con¬ 
tending,  a  contest,  from  Lat.  tensus,  pa.  par.  of 
tendo— to  stretch.]  A  contention  in  verse  between 
rival  troubadours  before  a  tribunal  of  love  or  gal¬ 
lantry  ;  hence,  a  subdivision  of  a  chanson  composed 
by  one  of  the  contestants  or  competitors. 
te-6-cal  -li,  s.  [Mex.=  God’s  house.] 

Antig.:  The  name  given  to  the  temples  of  the 
aborigines  of  Mexico.  They  were  built  in  the  form 
of  a  four-sided  pyramid,  in  two,  three,  or  more 
stories,  or  terraces,  on  the  highest  of  which  the 
temple  proper  was  situated.  The  Teocallisof  Yuca¬ 
tan  are  not  built  in  terraces,  but  rise  at  an  angle  of 
45°  to  the  platforms  on  which  the  temple  is  placed. 
[Pyramid,  2.] 

“A  spacious  and  imposing  building,  erected  on  the 
ruins  of  the  great  teocalli,  or  temple  of  the  Aztec  god 
Mixitli.” — Chambers’  Encyo.,  vi.  436. 

te-6-pan,  s.  [Mex.=place  of  God.]  The  same 
as  Teocalli  (q.  v.). 

te-pal,  subst.  [Altered  from  petal,  and  with  a 
reference  to  sepal.] 

Botany : 

1.  A  petal.  2.  One  of  the  portions  of  a  perianth, 
te-pee,  s.  An  American  Indian  wigwam, 
tep-e-fac'-tion,  *tep-I-fac -tion,  subst.  [Lat. 
tepef actus,  pa.  par.  of  tepefacio  =to  tepefy  (q.  v.).] 
The  act  or  operation  of  warming  or  making  tepid 
or  moderately  warm. 

tep’-e-fy,  *tep-I-fy,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  tepefacio, 
from  tepeo— to  be  warm,  and  facio=to  make.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  hgr,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

or,  wore,  wolf.  w5rk,  who,  sin;  mute,  cub,  ettre,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  fill;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


tepejilote 
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terebellidse 


A.  Trans. :  To  make  tepid  or  moderately  warm. 
“They  (pike)  lie  close  to  the  bottom,  where  the  water  is 

most  warm,  and  seldom  venture  out,  except  the  day  be 
particularly  fine,  and  the  shallows  at  the  edges  of  the 
stream  become  tepified  by  the  powerful  rays  of  the  sun.” 
^-Goldsmith:  Animated  Nature,  iv.  233. 

B.  Intransitive:  To  become  tepid  or  moderately 
warm. 

te-pe-jl-lo  -te  (j  as  li),  subst.  [Native  name  in 
Central  America.] 

Bot. :  The  young,  unexpanded  flower-buds  of  a 
species  of  Chameedorea  (q.  v.) ;  highly  esteemed  as 
a  vegetable. 

teph  -rae-ops,  s.  [Gr.  £ep/ira=ashes,  and  ops— 
i  the  face,  the  countenance.] 

j  Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Sparid®,  group  Cantharina, 
'  from  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Australian  seas. 

teph'-rg,-man-9y,  s.  [Gr.  tephra= ashes,  and 
manteia= prophecy,  divination.]  Divination  by  the 
inspection  of  the  ashes  of  a  sacrifice. 

teph’-rine,  teph -rite,  s.  [Gr.  fepftra=cinders, 
ashes ;  suff.  - ine ,  ite. ] 

Petrol.:  A  name  originally  given  to  a  grayish- 
like  rock  of  loose  texture,  the  base  of  which  was 
trachytic.  Subsequent  investigation  has  shown, 
however,  that  it  consists  of  a  plagioclase  felspar, 
associated  with  either  nepheline  or  leucite,  and 
sometimes  with  both,  and  also  several  accessory 
minerals.  This  name  has  been  until  recently  used 
by  French  geologists ;  but  Rosenbusch  ( Mikrosko - 
pische  Physiographic  d.  massigen  Gesteine,  Stutt¬ 
gart,  1877)  has  adopted  it  as  a  designation  of  a 
“  family  ”  of  rocks,  most  of  which  are  equivalent  to 
the  phonolites  (q.  v.). 

teph-rl'-tis,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  tephra= 
ashes.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Pleuronectid®  (q.  v.),  allied 
to  Hippoglossus.  The  mouth  is  nearly  symmetrical, 
and  the  dorsal  commences  above  the  eye. 

teph-rod-or'-nis,  s.  [Gr  fep/irodes=ash-colored, 
and  ornis=a  bird.  Named  from  their  somber 
plumage.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Prionopid®  (in  some  classifi¬ 
cations,  of  Laniid®,  when  they  are  placed  in  the 
sub-family  Dicrurin®),  with  four  species,  from  the 
Oriental  region.  The  frontal  feathers  are  bristly 
and  incurved.  They  go  about  in  small  flocks,  care¬ 
fully  hunting  for  the  insects  on  which  they  feed. 

*teph-r6-man-9y,  *teph-r 6-man '-ti-31  (ti  as 
sM),s.  [Tephramancy.] 
teph-ro  s,  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  tephros— 

ash-colored.] 

1.  Botany :  A  genus  of  Galege®.  Tropical  or  sub¬ 
tropical  trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs,  usually  with  un¬ 
equally  pinnated  leaves,  covered  with  a  gray  silky 
down,  and  lanceolate  or  subulate  stipules.  Flowers 
mostly  in  axillary  racemes,  white  or  purplish  ;  calyx 
campanulate,  with  five  nearly  equal  teeth  ;  stamens 
in  one  or  two  bundles  ;  legume  linear,  compressed, 
straight,  or  curved,  many  -  seeded.  The  young 
branches  of  Tephrosia  toxicaria  and  T.  cinerea , 
West  Indian  plants,  with  the  leaves  pounded  and 
sometimes  mixed  with  quicklime,  are  thrown  into 
pools  and  mountain  streams  to  poison  fish.  The 
smaller  fry  die;  the  larger  fishes,  though  tempo¬ 
rarily  stupefied,  generally  recover.  An  infusion  of 
the  seeds  of  T.  purpurea,  a  copiously  branched 
perennial,  one  or  two  feet  nigh,  common  in  India, 
is  given  as  a  cooling  medicine.  A  decoction  of  the 
bitter  root  is  given  in  dyspepsia,  lientery,  tym¬ 
panitis,  &c.  T.  senna  is  used  as  a  purgative  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Popayan.  A  blue  dye  is  extracted 
from  T.  tinctoria,  an  undershrub  growing  in  Mysore, 
&c.  T.  apollinea  in  Nubia  and  T.  toxicaria  in  the 
Niger  region  are  also  dye  plants. 

2.  Entom.:  A  genus  of  Geometer  Moths,  family 
Boarmid®. 

tep'-id,  a.  [Lat.  tepidus,  from  tepeo= to  be  warm, 
from  same  root  as  Sansc.  tap— to  burn.]  Moder¬ 
ately  warm;  lukewarm. 

“  Through  the  tepid  gleams 
Deep  musing,  then  he  best  exerts  his  song.” 

Thomson:  Autumn,  1,324. 

"■n-l-dar  '-I-um,  s.  [Latin,  from  tepidus=tepid 
(q.  v.).] 

Roman  Antiq.:  An  apartment  in  Roman  baths 
'here  the  tepid  water  was  placed ;  also  the  boiler 
a  which  the  water  was  warmed  for  the  tepid  bath, 
te-pld  -l-t^,  s.  [Fr.  tepidity,  from  Lat.  tepidus= 
tepid.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tepid  or  luke¬ 
warm.  (Lit.  <&  fig.) 

“The  tepidity  and  infidell  basenesse  of  the  Jewish 
nation.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Life  of  Christ,  pt.  i.,  §  4. 

tep -Id-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tepid ;  -ness.]  Tepidity, 
lukewarmness. 

te-por,  subst.  [Latin.]  Gentle  heat,  moderate 
Warmth. 

“The  small  pox,  mortal  during  such  a  season,  grew 
more  favorable  by  the  tepor  and  moisture  in  April.” — Ar- 
buthnot. 


teq’-8z-qulte  (q  ask),s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Tequo- 
ixquitl,  the  Mexican  name  for  a  mineral  substance 
found  at  Texcoco,  Zumpango.] 

Min:  A  mixture  of  various  salts,  consisting  prin¬ 
cipally  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium 
(common  salt). 

ter-sp-crjfl’-lc,  a.  [Eng.  ter(ebic),  and  acrylic .] 
Derived  from  or  containing  terebic  and  acrylic 
acid. 

teracrylic-acid,  s.  [Pyroterebic-acid.] 
ter  -3,-phhn,  subst.pl.  [Heb.  teraphim,  perhaps 
from  an  obsolete  verb  taraph—  to  live  agreeably  or 
in  plenty.  (Gesenius.)] 

Jewish  Antiq. :  Household  gods,  like  the  Roman 
Penates.  The  “  images”  which  Rachel  stole  from 
her  father  Laban  are  called  in  Hebrew  teraphim 
(Gen.  xxxi.  19,  34,  35).  Perhaps  they  were  the 
“strange  gods”  given  up  by  Jacob’s  household, 
and  by  him  hid  under  the  “oak”  at  Shechem 
(xxxv.  2,  4).  Again,  the  “image”  which  Michal 
put  in  David’s  bed;  and  which  was  intended  to  be 
mistaken  for  him,  is  called  in  Hebrew  teraphim,  a 
plural  form,  though  apparently  only  with  a  singu¬ 
lar  meaning.  It  was  probably  of  the  human  form 
and  size  (1  Sam.  xix.13).  Micah  manufactured  one 
or  more  (Judges  xvii.  5,  xviii.  14,17,18,20).  Tera¬ 
phim  are  often  mentioned  in  connection  with 
ephods,  and  in  Zech.  x.  2,  it  is  stated  that  the  tera¬ 
phim  (A.  V.  idols)  have  spoken  vanity,  implying 
that  they  were  consulted  as  oracles  by  the  Jews,,  as 
ephods  were  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  9, 12,  xxx.  7).  The  Baby¬ 
lonians  used  them  for  a  similar  purpose  (Ezek. 
xxi.  21).  Samuel  denounced  them  (1  Sam.  xv.  23), 
and  Josiah  put  them  away,  with  wizards,  idols,  &c. 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  24).  The  English  reader  must  have 
recourse  to  the  R.  V.  to  find  where  the  word  tera¬ 
phim  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  in  all  but 
one  passage  (Hozea  iii.  4)  the  A.  V.  translates  it  by 
other  words. 

ter  -A-pIn,  s.  [Terrapin.] 
ter'-as,  $.  [Gr.  teras—  a  monster.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Cynipid®.  The  puncture  by 
Teras  terminalis  of  oak  twigs  produces  the  gall 
called  oak-apple. 

*te-rat'-Ic-?il,  adj.  [Gr.  teras  (gen it.  teratos)=& 
sign,  a  wonder.]  Marvelous,  wonderful,  miracu¬ 
lous. 

ter-at-ich'-thys,  subst.  [Pref.  terat(o)-,  and  Gr. 
ichthys=&  fish.] 

Palasont.:  A  genus  of  Gymnodontid®. 
ter-g,-t&-,  pref.  [Teratical.]  Marvelous;  of  or 
belonging  to  monsters  or  anything  wonderful. 

ter-3,-tog'-en-3f,8.  [Pref.  terato-,  andGr  .gennao 
=to  produce.] 

Med.:  The  formation  of  monsters. 

ter-at-o-llte,  s.  [Pref.  terato-,  and  Gr.  lithos— a 
stone  ;  Lat.  terra  miraculosa ;  Ger.  wundererde .] 
Min.:  An  impure  variety  of  lithomarge  (q.  v.), 
found  at  Planitz,  Saxony. 

ter-g,-t6-log-lC-al,  adj.  [English  teratolog(y ) ; 
-ical.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  teratology ;  dealing  with 
or  treating  of  monsters  or  marvels. 

ter-g.-tor-6-gIst,  s.  [En g.  teratolog(y) ;  -ist.] 

*1.  One  given  to  teratology ;  one  who  deals  in 
marvels;  a  marvel-monger. 

2.  One  who  studies  or  is  versed  in  the  science  of 
teratology. 

ter-3,-t6l  -6-gy,  s.  [Pref.  terato-,  and  Gr.  logos= 
a  word,  a  discourse.] 

1.  That  branch  of  biological  science  which  deals 
with  monsters,  malformations,  or  deviations  from 
the  normal  types  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  king¬ 
doms. 

*2.  Affectation  of  sublimity  in  language;  bom¬ 
bast.  (Bailey.) 

ter-SL-to-sSu'-riis,  s.  [Pref.  terato -,  and  Greek 
sauros= a  lizard.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Triassic  Dinosaurs, 
ter'-bl-um,  s.  [FromYtterby  in  Sweden.] 

Chem. :  A  metal,  supposed  by  Mosander  in  1843  to 
exist,  together  with  erbium  and  yttrium,  in  gado- 
linite.  Subsequent  investigations  have  thrown 
considerable  doubt  on  its  existence,  and  it  is  now 
believed  to  be  yttria  contaminated  with  the  oxides 
of  the  cerium  metals. 

ter$e,  *tyerse,  s.  [Fr.  masc.  tiers,  fern,  tierce = 
third ;  tiers= a  third  part,  a  tierce,  from  Lat.  tertius, 
fern,  tertia— third.]  [Tierce.] 

*1.  A  third  part,  a  third. 

“The  middle  between  them  both  is  60  degrees  and  a 
terce  in  latitude.” — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  iii.  210. 

*2.  Measures,  &c. :  A  cask  whose  contents  are 
forty-two  gallons,  the  third  of  a  pipe  or  butt. 

“  For  I  search’d  every  piece  of  wine;  yes  sure,  sir,  | 
And  every  little  terce,  that  could  but  testifie.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  The  Pilgrim,  ii.l. 


*3.  Eccles.:  The  same  as  Tierce,  II. 2. 

4.  Scots  Law :  A  real  right,  whereby  a  widow  who 
has  not  accepted  any  special  provision  is  entitled 
to  a  life-rent  of  one-third  of  the  heritage  in  which 
her  husband  died  infeft,  provided  the  marriage 
has  endured  for  a  year  and  a  day,  or  has  produced 
a  living  child.  No  widow  is  sn  titled  to  her  terce 
until  she  is  regularly  kenned  to  it.  [Ken,  v.,  A.  II.] 
terce-major,  s. 

Cards:  A  sequence  of  the  three  best  cards  in. 
Some  games. 

ter  -991,  *ter-cell,  *tas-sel,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr. 

tiercelet,  so  called  because  he  is  commonly  a  third 
less  than  the  female,  from  O.  Fr.  tiers,  tierces 
third  [Terce]  ;  cf.  O.  Ital.  terzolo ;  Ital.  terzuolo, 
from  terzo—  third.] 

A.  As  subst. :  The  male  of  the  falcon,  espec.  the 
common  or  Peregrine  Falcon  (Falcc  peregrinus). 
*B.  As  adj.:  Male. 

terge  -let,  s.  [O.  Fr.  tiercelet.]  [Tercel.]  The 
male  hawk ;  the  male  eagle. 

*ter-9el-lene,  s.  [Tercel.]  A  small  male  hawk ; 
a  tercelet. 

Jter-9en'-ten-3.-rjf,  fterHjen-ten'-a-ry,  *ter- 
9en-ten'-«i-ry,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  #er=thrice.  and  cen- 
tenarius=  centenary  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adject. :  Comprising  three  hundred  years  ; 
including  or  relating  to  an  interval  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  years. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  day  celebrated  or  observed  as  a 
festival  in  commemoration  of  some  event,  as  a  great 
victory,  &c.,  which  occurred  three  hundred  years 
before. 

“Their  noble  president  had  accustomed  himself  to  say 
‘tercenteenary.’  But  all  long  words  that  ended  in  ‘ary,’ 
‘ery,’  ‘ory,’  were  accented  on  the  fourth  syllable  from  the 
end,  or  what  scholars  called  the  ‘preantepenultimate.’ 
(Laughter.)  If  his  lordship’s  attention  were  called  to 
that  little  law,  he  would  adapt  his  pronunciation  to  the 
common  one,  and  would  speak  of  the  ‘  ter-cent-enary.’ 
London  Daily  News. 

ter9'-er,  s.  [Eng.  terc(e) ;  -er.] 

Law  :  A  tenant  in  dower ;  a  doweress. 
ter9'-et,  s.  [Fr.,  from  tiers—  third.] 

1.  Music:  A  third. 

2.  Poetry :  A  group  of  three  rhyming  lines ;  a  trip- 
let. 

ter’-9lne,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  £er£7ws= third.] 

Bot. :  Mirbel’s  name  for  what  he  considered  a  third 
coating  of  some  seeds,  internal  to  the  secundine 
and  primine.  It  is  really  only  a  layer  of  the  primine 
or  secundine,  or  the  secundine  itself.  Called  by 
Malpighi  the  Chorion, 
ttere,  s.  [Tare  (1),  s.] 

ter-e-bam'-ic,  adj.  [Eng.  tereb(ic),  and  amic.] 
Derived  from  or  containing  terebic  acid  and  am¬ 
monia. 

terebamic-acid,  s. 

H-  ) 

Chem.:  C7HnN03=(C7Hg02)”  [K.  Terebamide. 

H  ) 

Prepared  by  heating  terebic  acid  in  ammonia  gas 
to  140-160°.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  very  solu¬ 
ble  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol. 

ter-e-bam'-Ide,  s.  [Eng.  tereb(ic),  and  amide.] 
[Terebamic-acid.  ] 

ter -e-bate,  s.  [Eng.  tereb(ic) ;  •ate.'] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  terebic  acid, 
ter-e-bel  -la,  s.  TDimin.  from  Lat.  terebra = 
a  boring  instrument.]” 

1.  Surg. :  A  trepan  or  trephine. 

2.  ZoGl. :  The  typical  genus  of  Terebellid®  (q.  v.) . 
The  sheath  consists  of  sand,  pieces  of  shell,  and 
otheradventitiouspar- 
ticles,  held  together 
by  a  glutinous  secre¬ 
tion,  from  the  body. 

The  young  when  first 
they  quit  the  eggs,  are 
small,  globular  em¬ 
bryos,  thickly  cov¬ 
ered  with  cilia.  Then 
the  body  becomes 
elongate  and  the 
cilia  collect  in  a  band 
round  the  middle; 
eyes  appear.  Next  the 
cilia  diminish  in  size 
and  disappear,  the 
animal  becomes  able  m  ,  ,,  „ 

to  creep  along  the  bot-  Terebella  Emmalina. 

tom  of  the  water ;  finally  it  builds  its  tube  and 
moves  about  no  more. 

ter-e-bel'-ll-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  terebell(a); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idcel] 

ZoOl. :  A  large  family,  of  Tubicol®.  Animals 
sometimes  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  worm-shaped. 


btfil,  b<Sy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem:  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  ejist.  ph  =  f. 

-clan,  -tian  =  shea.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  -§ion  =  zhua  -tious,  -cious.  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =bcl,  del. 


terebene 


4036 


terephthalic-amide 


thick  in  front  and  narrow  behind,  c  ephalic  region 
often  with  a  collar ;  tentacles  numerous,  filiform, 
in  two  groups  around  the  mouth ;  no  proboscis ; 
branched  or  pectinate  branchiae  on  some  of  the 
anterior  segments. 

ter  -e-bene,  s.  [Lat.  feret  ms)  =  turpentine ; 
suff.  •ene.] 

Chem. :  An  optically  inactive  isomer  of 

oil  of  turpentine,  prepared  by  the  action  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid  on  terebenthene.  It  has  the  odor  of 
thyme-oil ;  specific  gravity,  0‘864,  and  boils  at  156° 
ter-e-ben’-Ic,  a.  [Teeebic.] 
ter-e-ben'-thene,  s.  [Terebene.] 

Chem.:  CmHig.  Berthelot’s  name  for  the  chief 
constituent  found  in  French  oil  of  turpentine,  and 


ter-e-bln ’-thine,  a.  [Lat.  terebinthinus,  from 
terebinthus— tho  terebinth  (q.v.).]  Pertaining  to 
turpentine;  consisting  of  turpentine;  partaking  of 
the  qualities  of  turpentine. 

*ter-e-blnth'-us,  s.  [Teeebinth.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  founded  by  Jussieu,  now 
reduced  to  a  synonym  of  Pistacia  (q.  v.). 

ter'-e-bra, s.  [Lat.=a  boring  instrument;  tero, 
=  to  pierce.] 

ZoOl.  &  Palceont. :  Auger-shell ;  a  genus  of  Buc- 
cinidee  (q.  v.).  Shell  long,  pointed,  many  whorled ; 
aperture  small ;  canal  short ;  operculum  pointed, 
nucleus  apical.  Animal  blind,  or  with  eyes  near 
the  summit  of  minute  tentacles.  All  the  shells  are 
smooth,  and  ornamented  with  variegated  spots, 


The  family  was  represented  in  Silurian  seas,  and 
reached  its  maximum  about  the  dawn  of  the  Ter¬ 
tiary  epoch,  since  when  many  of  its  representatives 
have  become  extinct. 


readily  obtained  by  neutralizing  the  oil  with  an  generally  red,  brown,  and  orange.  Recent  species 


alkaline  carbonate,  and  distilling  first  over  the 
water-bath,  and  then  in  a  vacuum.  It  has  a  specific 
gravity=0'864,  boils  at  161°,  and  has  a  specific  rota¬ 
tory  power  of  — 42'3. 

ter-e-ben-til'-Ic,  a.  [English  terebent(hene ) ;  -il, 
-ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  terebenthene. 

terebentillc-acid,  s. 

Chemistry:  CsHio02=C6H6  j  [’O'OH.  ^  mon°- 

basic  acid  obtained  by  passing  the  vapor  of  tur¬ 
pentine  over  soda-lime,  heated  to  400°,  and  treating 
the  resulting  mass  with  hydrochloric-acid.  It  is 
heavier  than  water,  melts  at  90°,  boils  at  250°,  is 
slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  but  very  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  Its  vapor  is  acrid. 


110,  mostly  tropical.  Fossil  twenty-four,  from  the 
Eocene  of  Britain,  France,  and  Chili. 

ter-e-bra'-li-a,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat. 
terebra=a  borer.] 

Zo6l. :  A  sub-genus  of  Potamides.  Shell  pyra¬ 
midal,  columella  with  a  prominent  fold  toward  its 
apex,  and  a  second  less  distinct  one  on  the  basal 
fronts  of  the  whorls.  From  India  and  North  Aus¬ 
tralia.  Ter  bralia  telescopium  is  so  abundant  near 
Calcutta  th  .t  the  shells  are  burnt  for  lime.  (S.  P. 

Woodward.) 

ter -e-brant,  a.  [Teeebrant.]  Possessed  of  an 
ovipositor ;  of  or  belonging  to  the  Terebrantia. 
terebrant-hymenoptera,  subst.  pi.  [Terebran- 

TIA  (1).] 

ter-e-bran-ti-a  (ti  as  shl),  s.pl.  [Neut.  pi.  of  a9,lds;  “  tne  watery  liquid  ooiamea  oy  oxidizing 
Lat.  terebrans ,  pr.  par.  of  terebro—  to  bore.]  01^  °f  turpentine  with  nitric  acid  diluted  with  an 

Entomology:  equal  bulk  of  water.  (Watts.) 

1.  Saw-flies;  a  tribe  of  Hymenoptera  having  the  ter-e-dl'-na,  s.  [Lat.  teredo  (q.  v.).] 
ovipositor  converted  into  a  saw  or  borer.  Families,  ZoOl.  d;  Palceont. :  A  sub-genus  of  Teredo.  The 
1  enthrcdimdfeand  Siricidse.  valves  have  an  accessory  valve  in  front  of  the 

-•  A  tribe  of  Physopoda  in  which  the  females  have  umbones,  the  aperture  of  the  tube  is  sometimes 
a  regular  ovipositor  consisting  of  minute  valves  shaped  like  an  hour-glass,  or  six-lobed. 
concealed  in  a  groove  of  the  last  two  ventral  seg-  .  J  ,  „  rT-,  .  j  t  l  j.  • 

ments.  An  tennee  usually  nine-join  ted.  [Thrips.]  ,  ^er  e  [Fr.,  from  Mod.  Lat.  teredina. 

,  .  ( Larousse .)]  A  doubtful  word,  usually  defined  as 

r  n  tt  m  i  r  "?r  e  krate,  v.  f.  [Lat.  tere&ratus,  pa.  par.  of  =the  teredo  ;  but  possibly  formed  erroneously  from 

Chem.:  C7HioC>4=A  2 '  1 02.  Terebenic  acid.  tei'^bro—  to  bore;  terebra—  a  boring  instrument.]  To  the  Lat.  teredines  (pi.  of  teredo) ,  which  occurs  in 

-Hi  )  ,  bore,  to  pierce  with  or  as  with  a  boring  mstru-  Ad"  ms- 

Terebilic  acid.  A  dibasic  acid  prepared  by  heating  ment. 


ter-e-ben’-zlc,  a.  [English  tere(bene),  and  ben¬ 
zoic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  terebene. 


ter-e-bratu-ll-form,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  terebra - 
tula,  and  English  form.]  Shaped  like  the  shell  of 
Terebratula  (q.  v.). 

ter-e-brat-u-ll'-na,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from 

terebratula  (q.  v.).] 

Zo6l.  &  Palceont. :  A  sub-genus  of  Terebratula 
(q.  v.).  Loop  short,  rendered  annular  in  the  adult 
by  the  union  of  the  oral  processes.  Recent  species 
six,  from  the  United  States,  Norway,  Cape,  and 
Japan ;  fossil  twenty-two,  from  the  Oxford  Clay. 

*ter-e-brat’-u-llte,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  terebratul(a) ; 
suff.  -ite.]  Any  fossil  species  of  the  genus  Terebrat¬ 
ula  (q.  v.). 

ter-e-cam'-phene,  s.  [English  tere(bene),  and 
camphene .] 

Chem.:  A  solid  crystallizable  body, _ somewhat 
resembling  camphor,  produced  by  heating  to  220* 
the  solid  hydro-chloride  prepared  from  French  tur¬ 
pentine,  with  potassium  stearate  or  dry  soap.  It 
melts  at  45°,  and  boils  at  160°. 

ter-e-chrjfs’-lc,  a.  [Eng.  tere(bic) ;  chrys(in), 
and  suff.  -ic.J  Pertaining  to  or  containing  terebic 
acid  and  chrysin. 

terechrysic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CeHgC^.  An  acid,  said  to  be  obtained, 
together  with  oxalic,  terephthalic,  and  terebic 
acids,  in  the  watery  liquid  obtained  by  oxidizing 


terebenzic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  ChIDO^?)  Produced  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  oil  of  turpentine.  It  crystallizes  in 
small  shining  needles,  insoluble  in  cold,  soluble  in 
boiling  water  and  in  cold  alcohol,  melts  at  169°,  and 
boils  at  a  much  higher  temperature. 

te-reb'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  tereb(ene) ;  -ic.]  Pertaining 
to  or  derived  from  terebene. 
terebic-acid,  s 


oil  of  turpentine  with  four  parts  of  nitric  acid  of 
specific  gravity  1'25.  It  crystallizes  in  four-sided, 
colorless  prisms,  with  oblique  terminal  faces,  dis¬ 
solves  in  about  100  parts  of  cold  water,  more  readily 
in  boiling  water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  melts  at  200° 
without  loss  of  weight,  but  at  a  higher  temperature 
begins  to  decompose.  It  forms  salts  called  terebates, 
of  little  importance, 
terebic-ethers,  s.pl. 

Chem. :  Acid  ethers  prepared  by  the  direct  action 
of  terebic  acid  on  the  several  alcohols:  thus,  ethyl- 
C7H8O2  ) 

terebic  acid,  C7Hg(C2H5)04=  C2H5>02,  is  an  oil 

having  a  burning  taste,  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
and  very  unstable, 
ter-e-bll  -Ic,  a.  [Teeebic.] 

*  ter-e-bln  ta  -oe-se,  *  ter-e-bln-tha’-5e-se,  s. 
pi.  [Lat.  terebinth(us) ;  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.l 
Bot. :  An  order  founded  by  Jussieu  in  1189,  and 
including  all  the  turpentine-bearing  plants.  These 
are  now  distributed  among  the  orders  Amyridaceae, 
Anacardiaceae,  Connaracese,  Xanthoxylaceae,  &c. 

ter’-e-blnth,  subst.  [Latin  terebinthus;  Greek 
terebinthos— the  terebinth  or  turpentine  tree.] 

1.  Botany : 

(11  The  terebinth  tree  (q.  v.). 

(2)  (PI.):  An  alternative  name  for  the  Anacards. 
[Anacaediaceal.] 

2.  Comm.  <&  Pharm.:  Various  resins,  balsams 


“  Earthworms  being  made  in  the  most  compleat  man¬ 
ner  possible  for  terebrating  the  earth,  and  creeping  where 
their  occasions  lead  them.” — Derham;  Physico-Theology, 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  xii. 

ter-e-bra-tel'-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from 
Lat.  £ere6ra<MS=perforated.] 

ZoOl.  <&  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Terebra tulidae  (q.v.), 
with  twenty-five  species  distributed  among  several 
sub-genera.  Shell  smooth  or  radiately  plaited; 
dorsal  valve  longitudinally  impressed;  hinge-line 
approximately  straight ;  beak  with  a  flattened  area 
on  each  side  of  the  deltidium,  which  is  incomplete, 
foramen  large ;  loop  attached  to  the  septum.  The 
genus  appears  first.in  the  Chalk. 

*ter-e-bra'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  terebratio,  from  tere- 
bratus,  pa.  par.  of  terebro=  to  bore,  to  perforate; 
Fr.  tSribration.]  The  act  of  boring,  perforating,  or 
piercing. 

“It  hath  been  touched  before,  that  terebration  of  trees 
doth  make  them  prosper  better;  but  it  is  found  also,  that 
it  maketh  the  fruit  sweeter,  and  better.” — Bacon:  Nat. 
Hist.,  §  463. 


‘  A  better  piece  of  timber  hath  the  more  teredines  breed- 
ing  in  it.” — Works,  i.  605. 


ter-e-brat-u-la,  subst.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from 
Lat.  terebratus—gevlovated.] 

_  ZoOl.  c&  Palceont. :  The  type-genus  of  Terebra tu- 
lidse  (q.  v.).  Shell  smooth,  convex  ;  beak  truncated 
and  perforated;  foramen  circular;  deltidium  of 
two  pieces  frequently  blended;  loop  very  short, 
simple,  attached  by  its  crura  to  the  hinge-plate. 
Animal  attached  by  a  pedicle;  brachial  disc  tri- 
lobed,  center  lobe  elongated  and  spirally  convo- 


ter-e’-do,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  teredon,  from  tered 
=to  bore,  to  pierce.] 

1.  Bot. :  Any  disease  in  plants  produced  by  the 
boring  of  insects. 

•2.  ZoOl.  <&  Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Pholadidse. 
Worm-like  Mollusks,  having  a  sucker-like  foot  with 
a  foliaceous  border,  and  long,  cord-like  gills  ;  shell 
globular,  open  in  front  and  behind,  lodged  at  the 
inner  extremity  of  a  burrow,  in  whole  or  in  part 
lined  with  shell ;  valves  three-lobed,  concentrically 
striated.  Known  species ;  recent,  twenty-one,  from 
Britain,  Norway,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  tropics,  to 
119  fathoms  deep.  Teredo  navalis,  the  Ship  worm, 
is  a  soft,  cylindrical,  somewliatvermiform  mollusk, 
two  or  two  and  a  half  feet  long,  with  two  small 
shells  at  its  anterior  extremity.  It  bores  into  tim¬ 
ber,  and  is  exceedingly  destructive  to  ships.  In 
1731  and  1732  it  created  alarm  in  Holland  by  boring 
into  the  piles  constituting  part  of  the  defense  of 
the  country  against  the  inroads  of  the  sea.  Though 
teak  is  not  so  easily  attacked  as  many  other  kinds 
of  timber,  yet  it  does  not  wholly  escape.  The  best 
protection  against  the  teredo  is  metal  sheathing 
and  broad-headed  iron  nails  hammered  into  the 
wood  Fossil  species  twenty-four,  from  the  Lias 
onward.  Used  also  of  any  individual  of  the  genus. 
te-ren'-Ite, s.  [Gr. teren—  friable;  suff. -ite.] 
Mineralogy : 

1.  A  mineral  occurring  in  crystals  with  the  form 


...  ^  ^  .... .  .a.i.ua  uoioauio,  looBu,  center  looe  elongated  ana  spirally  convo-  1.  a.  mineral  occurring  in  crystals  witn  tne  rorm 

and  spec.  Common  and  Venetian  turpentine,  and  luted.  Terebratula  proper  has  three  recent  species,  of  scapolite.  also  massive.  Not  analyzed,  but  stated 
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Canada  balsam. 

terebinth-tree,  s. 

Bot.:  Pistacia  terebinthus,  the  Ohio  or  Cyprus 
Turpentine  tree.  Leaves  unequally  pinnate,  gen¬ 
erally  three  pairs  with  a  terminal  one;  flowers 
small ;  fruit  small,  dark,  purple,  rounded,  and  fur¬ 
rowed.  The  turpentine  flows  from  incisions  in  the 
stem,  and  is  left  to  harden.  A  gall  produced  upon 
the  tree  by  the  puncture  of  insects  is  used  in  dye¬ 
ing,  and  for  tanning  one  kind  of  Morocco  leather. 

*ter-e-bin-thi'-na,  s.  [Teeebinth.] 
name  for  turpentine  (q.  v.). 

ter-e-blnth'-In-ate,  a.  &s.  [Lat.  terebinthin(us) 
=of  the  terebinth  tree;  Eng.  suff.  - ate 


from  the  Mediterranean,  Vigo  Bay,  and  the  Falk-  to  be  probably  a  variety  of  scapolite.  Tound  in  a 
land  Islands  ;  fossil,  120,  from  the  Devonian  onward,  small  vein  in  limestone  at  Antwerp,  New  York. 
Sub-genera^:  Terebratulina,  Waldheimia,  Megan-  m2.  Aname  given  by  D’Aubisson  to  certain  friable 


teris,  and  Rensselseria,  the  latter  from  the  Silurian 
to  the  Devonian. 


clay-slates  or  shales,  notably  those  of  the  carbon¬ 
iferous  formation. 


ter-e-brg,-tu’-ll-da3.  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  terebra- 
tul(a)  ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOlogy  <&  Palceont. :  A  family  of  Brachiopoda 
(q.  v.).  Woodward  enumerates  five  genera,  to 
whir"  m  '  ’  ’  '  ' ' 


which  Tate  adds  two  others.  Shell  minutely  punc-  ,,  .  ,  - 

An  old  tate ;  usually  round  or  eval,  smooth  or  striated ;  chloride. 

ventral  valve  with  a  prominent  beak  and  two  ter-eph-thal’-Ic, 
curved  hinge-teeth;  dorsal  valve  with  depressed 
umbo,  a  prominent  cardinal  process  between  the 

A-  nH“5Verlhintehineted  With  ^  qU&litieS  °f  atTached^^  “ 

‘  oral  arms  united  by  a  membrane,  variously  folded, 

sometimes  spiral  at  their  extremities.  The  family 
is  numerous  and  widely  distributed  in  time  and 
space.  The  generic  and  sub-generic  forms 


ter-eph-thar-g,-mlde,  subst.  [English  tere(bic)  i 
phthal(ic),  and  amide.] 

Chem.:  CgHgNaC^^^H^CgH^O;!) ”.  Terephthalic 
amide.  An  insoluble,  white,  amorphous  body,  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  terephthalic 


turpentine ;  terebinthine 
“  During  the  summer  the  tree  sends  out  a  pleasing  ter- 
ebinthinate  odor.” — Loudon:  Encycl.  of  Plants  (ed.  1880), 

p.  806. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Med. :  A  preparation  of  the  turpentine  of  firs. 

“  Salt  serum  may  be  evacuated  by  urine,  by  terebinthin- 
atesf  as  tops  of  pine  in  all  our  ale.” — Floyer. 


.  adj.  [English  tere(bic),  and 
phthalic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  terebic  and 
phthalic  acids. 

terephthalic-acid,  s. 

C%em.:  C8H604=C6Hi(C02H)2.  Insolinic  acid.  A 
dibasic  acid  produced  by  the  action  of  strong 
aqueous  potash  at  the  boiling  heat  on  phenylene 
cyanide.  It  forms  a  white,  tasteless,  crystalline 


usually  classified  according  to  the  modifications  of  Powder,  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
the  loop  or  calcified  support  for  the  respiratory  and  ether,  and  sublimes  without  previous  fusion  at 
alimentary  organs,  the  simplest  and  highest  type  about  300°. 

of  this  loop  being  found  in  Terebratula  (q.v.).  terephthalic-amide,  s.  [Terephthae- amide.] 


fate,  fat, 
or.  wore. 


fare,  Amidst, 
wolf  work, 


what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 

who,  s6n;  mute,  ctb,  cure,  unite. 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit, 
ciir,  rfile,  full;  trjr,  Syrian. 


sire,  sir, 
ae,  ce  -  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


terephthalic-chloride 
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terephthalic-chloride,  s. 

Chem  :  C8H4O2CI2.  Produced  by  the  action  of 
phosphoric  pentachloride  on  terephthalic  acid.  It 
forms  beautiful  crystals,  smells  like  benzoic  chlo¬ 
ride,  and  resembles  it  in  all  its  reactions. 

ter'-e§,  a.  [Latin=round,  smooth.]  Round,  cy¬ 
lindrical  ;  used  substantively  in  anatomy  as  a  name 
for  certain  muscles  and  ligaments  on  account  of 
their  shape,  as  teres  major,  teres  minor,  &c. 

Te-re -§I-g,n,  s.  [Seedef.] 

Church  Hist. :  A  member  of  the  Discalced  Carmel¬ 
ites  of  either  sex,  living  under  the  reformed  rule 
introduced  by  St.  Teresa  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
Sixteenth  century. 

*ter  -et,  a.  [Terete.] 

ter  -ete,  *ter-e-tous,  *ter'-et,  a.  [Lat.  teres 
(genit.  teretis)  —round,  smooth,  from  tero ,  to  rub.] 
Cylindrical  and  smooth  ;  long  and  round ;  columnar, 
as  some  stems  of  plants.  Opposed  to  angular 
(q.  v.). 

“To  the  stars  nature  hath  given  no  such  instruments, 
but  made  them  round  and  teret  like  a  globe.” — Fotherby: 
Atheomastix,  p.  326. 

*ter'-e-tl§m,  s.  [Gr.  teretisma=the  chirping  of 
swallows.]  Rough  and  unmelodious  noise.  (Hall: 
Satires,  IV.  i.  3.) 

♦ter-ggl,  a.  [Lat.  terg(um)=the  back ;  English 
adj.  suff. -ah]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  back;  dor¬ 
sal. 

ter  -ga.nt,  ter -gi  ant,  adj. 

[Lat.  tergum=the  back.] 

Heraldry:  Showing  the  back 
part ;  as,  an  teagle  tergant  dis¬ 
played. 

ter-gem  -In-si,  ter-gem  -In- 
3,te,  a.  [Tergeminous.]  Thrice 
double  ;  specif.,  in  botany,  three- 
paired  ;  the  term  used  when  each 
of  two  secondary  petioles  bears  Tergant. 
toward  its  summit  one  pair  of 
leaflets,  and  the  common  petiole  bears  a  third  pair 
at  the  origin  of  the  two  secondary  petioles,  as  in 
Mimosa  tergemina.  (Mirbel.) 

ter-gem'-In-Ous,  a.  [Lat.  tergeminus,  from  ter 
—  thrice,  and  geminus  =  twin,  double.]  Thrice 
double,  three-paired,  tergeminate. 

ter-gif '-er-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  tergum— the  back,  and 
fero=  to  bear.]  Bearing  or  carrying  on  the  back; 
as  tergiferous  plants,  such  as  bear  their  seeds  on 
the  backs  of  their  leaves,  as  ferns  ;  dorsiferous. 

*ter'-giv-er-sate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  ter  giver  satus,  pa. 
par.  of  ter  giver soi~  to  turn  one’s  back  :„.use,  to 
Bhuffle :  tergum=tho  back,  and  versor=to  turn 
one’s  self  about  ’versus,  pa.  par.  of  verto= to  turn.] 
To  shift,  to  shuffle  ;  to  practice  evasion,  shifts,  or 
subterfuges. 

“Who  also  if  he  were  conscious  that  his  assumentumto 
the  Platonic  theology  were  not  so  defensible  a  thing, 
doth  himself  sometime  as  it  were  tergiversate  and 
decline  it  by  equivocating  in  the  word  Henades.” — 
Cudworth:  Intell.  Syst.,  p.  569. 

ter-glv-er-sa'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  tergiversation,  from 
Lat.  ter  giver  sationeui,  accus.  of  tergiversatio,  from 
tergiversatus,  pa.  par.  of  ter  giver sor=to  tergiver¬ 
sate  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  tergiversating ;  a  shifting  or  shuf¬ 
fling;  a  shift,  an  evasion,  a  subterfuge. 

“But  that  no  suspicion  of  tergiversation  may  be 
fastened  upon  me,  I  am  content  to  deal  with  you  a  little, 
at  your  own  weapons.” — Chillingworjth:  Relig.  of  Protes¬ 
tants,  pt.  i.,  ch.  v.,  §  85. 

2.  The  act  of  changing  or  of  turning  one’s  back 
on  one’s  opinions ;  the  act  of  turning  back  on  a 
cause  formerly  advocated ;  the  act  of  a  turncoat. 

ter-giv-er-sa-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  prac¬ 
tices  tergiversation. 

*ter-gi-Verse,  v.  i.  [Latin  tergiversor=to  ter¬ 
giversate  (q.  v.).]  To  turn  one’s  back. 

“  The  Briton  never  tergivers’d 
But  was  for  adverse  drubbing.” 

Saint  George  for  England,  pt.  ii. 

ter-gum,  s.  [Lat.=the  back.] 

1.  Entom. :  The  upper  surface  of  the  abdomen  in 
Insects. 

2.  Zobl.:  The  dorsal  arc  of  the  somite  of  an 
arthropod,  as  of  a  Crustacean  or  an  Arachnid. 

ter  -in,  s.  [Fr.  tarin.]  A  kind  of  singing  bird ; 
the  siskin.  [Tarin.] 

term,  *tearm,  *tearme,  *terme,  s.  [Fr.  terme= 

1  term,  time,  or  day,  a  word,  from  Lat.  terminum, 
accus.  of  terminus=a  boundary -line,  a  bound,  a 
limit  (whence  terminal,  terminate,  terminus) ;  cf. 
Gr.  terma= a  limit;  O.  Lat.  termen;  Sp.  termino; 
Ital.  termine,  termino .] 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  extremity  of  anything ;  a  limit,  a  bound,  a 
boundary. 

“Corruption  is  a  reciprocal  to  generation;  and  they  two 
are  as  nature’s  two  terms  or  boundaries,  and  the  guides 
to  life  and  death.” — Bacon:  Natural  History. 

2.  The  time  or  period  during  which  anything 
lasts  ;  any  limited  time ;  a  time  or  period  fixed  in 
any  way. 

“Doomed  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

3.  In  universities,  colleges,  and  schools,  the  period 
during  which  instruction  is  regularly  given  to  stu¬ 
dents. 

“  They  will  have  something  to  think  and  talk  about 
during  their  next  term  at  school.” — Field,  Jan.  23,  1886. 

4.  The  time  during  which  the  law-courts  are  held 
or  are  open  for  the  trial  of  causes;  as,  January 
term,  October  term,  &c. 

“  They  [lawyers]  6leep  between  term  and  term.” 

Shakesp..-  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

5.  A  word  by  which  something  fixed  or  definite  is 
expressed  or  designated ;  a  word  having  a  definite 
and  specific  meaning,  and  naming  or  characterizing 
some  particular  person,  thing,  act,  quality,  or  the 
like ;  especially,  a  word  having  a  technical  mean¬ 
ing  ;  as,  technical  terms,  scientific  terms,  &c. 

“Of  your  jugglyng  terme  penaunce  I  can  not  affirme.” 
— Tyndall:  Works,  p.  320. 

6.  (PI.) :  Language  or  words  generally. 

“  As  you  would  say  in  plain  terms.” 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  2. 

7.  (PI.)  :  Conditions  ;  stipulations  ;  propositions 
stated  and  offered  for  acceptance. 

“If  we  can  make  our  peace 
Upon  such  large  terms  and  so  absolute.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  1. 

T[  Hence  used  for  charge,  rate  of  payment;  as, 
What  are  your  terms  for  singing  lessons'? 

f8.  (PI.) :  State  ;  situation  ;  circumstances. 

“The  terms  of  our  estate  may  not  endure 
Hazards  so  dangerous.” 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  iii.  5. 

9.  (PI.):  Relative  position;  relation;  footing; 
position. 

“  The  Ambassadors  must  therefore  try  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  those  who  were  out  as  well  as  with  those  who 
were  in.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Arch. :  A  pedestal  widening  toward  the  top, 
where  it  merges  into  a  bust;  a  terminal  figure. 
[Terminus.] 

2.  Alg. :  A  member  of  a  compound  quantity ;  as, 
ain  a  +  b,ab  in  ab-\-cd;  a  single  expression  con¬ 
nected  with  any  other  by  the  signs  plus  or  minus. 

3.  Geom.:  The  extreme  of  any  magnitude,  or  that 
which  limits  or  bounds  its  extent;  thus,  the  terms 
of  a  line  are  points ;  the  terms  of  a  superficies, 
lines,  <fcc. 

4.  Law: 

(1)  A11  estate  or  interest  in  land  to  be  enjoyed  for 
a  fixed  period  ;  the  period  itself ;  more  fully  called 
a  term  of  years,  a  term  for  years. 

(2)  A  day  on  which  rent  or  interest  is  payable, 
commonly  called  quarter-days  (q.  v.).  In  this 
country  houses  are  let  from  May  1st  for  a  year  or  a 
period  of  years. 

(3)  A  certain  time  fixed  by  authority  of  a  court 
within  which  a  party  is  allowed  to  establish  his 
averment  by  evidence. 

5.  Logic:  The  subject  or  predicate  of  a  proposi¬ 
tion  ;  one  of  the  three  component  parts  of  a  syllo¬ 
gism,  each  of  which  is  used  twice.  Terms  are 
divided  into  simple,  singular,  universal,  common, 
univocal,  equivocal,  analogous,  abstract,  concrete, 
&c.  The  predicate  of  the  conclusion  of  a  syllogism 
is  called  the  major  term,  because  it  is  the  most  gen¬ 
eral;  the  subject  of  the  conclusion  is  called  the 
minor  term,  as  being  less  general.  These  are  called 
the  extremes,  and  the  third  term  introduced  as  a 
common  measure  between  them  is  called  the  mean 
or  middle  term.  [Syllogism.] 

6.  Med.  (pi.) :  The  monthly  uterine  secretions  of 
women. 

7.  Shipbuild.:  The  same  as  Term-piece  (q.  v.). 

If  (1)  Terms  of  an  equation : 

Alg. :  The  several  parts  of  which  it  is  composed 
connected  by  the  signs  +  or  — .  Thus,  a:®  —  6a;2  -f- 
11a:  —  6=0  is  an  equation  composed  of  four  terms. 

(2)  Terms  of  a  fraction : 

Math.:  The  numerator  and  denominator  of  the 
fraction. 

(3)  Terms  of  a  proportion  (or  progression) : 

Math.:  The  several  separate  quantities  of  which 

the  proportion  (or  progression)  consists. 

(4)  Terms  of  a  ratio : 

Math.:  The  antecedent  and  consequent  of  the 
ratio. 

(5)  To  be  under  terms : 

Law:  To  be  under  conditions  on  which  indul¬ 
gence  is  granted  by  the  Court,  as,  to  plead  issuably. 

( Wharton.) 


(6)  To  bring  to  terms :  To  reduce  to  submission  or 
to  conditions. 

(7)  To  come  to  terms :  To  agree ;  to  come  to  an 
agreement. 

(8)  To  make  terms :  To  come  to  an  agreement, 
term-fee,  s. 

Law:  A  fee  or  certain  sum  charged  to  a  suitor 
for  each  term  his  c»use  is  id  court. 

term-piece,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  A  piece  of  curveo.  work  placed  under 
each  end  of  the  taffrail  of  a  ship,  at  the  side  timbers 
of  the  stern,  and  extended  down  as  low  as  the  foot- 
rail  of  the  balcony. 

term,  *tearme,  v.  t.  [Term,  s.]  To  name,  to 
call,  to  denominate,  to  express. 

“As  maister  Gersonne  in  the  Latin  tong  termeth  it.” — 
Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  1,376. 

ter'-mg,-gan-$jf,  s.  [English  termagan(t) ;  - cy .] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  a  termagant ;  turbu¬ 
lence,  violence. 

“  By  violent  termagancy  of  temper,  she  may  never  suf¬ 
fer  him  to  have  a  moment’s  peace.”  —Barker. 

ter  -ma-g^nt,  *ter-ma-gaunt,  a.  &  s.  [From 

Termagant,  the  name  of  one  of  the  idols  whom  the 
Saracens  are  represented  in  mediaeval  romances  as 
worshiping.  He  was  afterward  introduced  into  the 
old  Moralities  as  a  person  of  violent  temper,  so  that 
a  ranting  actor  might  appear  to  advantage  in  that 
character  (Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  2).  It  is  a  cor¬ 
rupt.  of  O.  Fr.  Tervagant,  Tervagan,  or  Tarvagan, 
used  for  a  Saracen  idol,  from  Ital.  Trivagante,  Tri- 
vigante,  prob.  =  the  moon,  as  wandering  under  the 
three  names  of  Selene  (or  Luna)  in  heaven,  Artemis 
(or  Diana)  on  earth,  and  Persephone  (or  Proser¬ 
pine)  in  the  lower  world  ;  from  Lat.  ter— thrice,  and 
vagans,  pr.  par.  of  vagor—  to  wander.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Violent,  quarrelsome,  boisterous,  tur¬ 
bulent. 

“  ’Twas  time  to  counterfeit,  or  that  hot  termagant  Scot 
had  paid,  me  scot  and  lot  too.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV., 
Pt.  I.,  v.  4. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

*1.  The  name  given  by  the  writers  of  mediaeval 
romances  to  a  fabled  Saracen  idol.  (See  etym.) 

“  Nor  fright  the  reader  with  the  Pagan  vaunt 
Of  mighty  Mahound,  and  great  Termagaunt.” 

Bp.  Hall:  Satires,  i.  1. 

*2.  A  turbulent,  brawling,  scolding,  or  abusive 
person.  (Originally  applied  to  men  rather  than 
women.) 

“Thou  delightest  to  play  the  tyrant  and  termagant 
among  them.” — Rogers:  Naaman  the  Syrian,  p.  270. 

3.  A  boisterous,  abusive,  scolding,  or  violent 
woman  ;  a  shrew,  a  virago. 

“  An  imperious  and  reckless  termagant." —  Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

ter-m^-giint-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  termagant;  - ly .] 
In  a  termagant  or  abusive  manner ;  like  a  terma¬ 
gant;  extravagantly,  outrageously. 

“A  nose  so  termagantly  rubicund.” — T.  Brown:  Works, 
i.  148. 

term  -er,  *tearm-er,  s.  [Eng.  term,  s. ;  -er.] 

*1.  One  who  traveled  up  to  attend  English  court 
terms ;  one  who  resorted  to  London  in  term-time 
only  for  the  sake  of  tricks  to  be  practiced  or  in¬ 
trigues  to  be  carried  on  at  that  period,  the  law 
terms  being  formerly  the  great  times  of  resort  to 
London,  not  only  for  business  but  for  pleasure. 
(Nares.) 

2.  One  who  terms  or  names. 

3.  The  same  as  Termor  (q.  v.). 

ter-me§  (pi.  ter’-ml-te§),  subst.  [Latin  termes 
(genit.  termitis)  =  a  wood-worm.  Cf.  also  termes  = 
the  branch  of  a  tree,  a  bough  cut  from  a  tree.] 

1.  Entom. :  White  ant,  the  typical  genus  of  Ter- 
mitidse  (q.  v.).  The  antenn*  are  as  long  as  the 
head  and  thorax,  inserted  in  front  of  the  eyes,  and 
composed  of  about  eighteen  joints.  [Termitida:.] 

2.  Palceont. :  A  species  occurs  in  thePurbeck  beds. 

ter'-min-a-ble,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  termina- 
bilis,  from  termino— to  terminate  (q.  v.).]  Capable 
of  being  terminated ;  limitable ;  terminating  after 
a  certain  period. 

“  The  terminable  pains  of  a  part  of  hell.” — Taylor:  Dis¬ 
suasive  from  Popery,  pt.  i.,  §  4. 

ter  -mln-a-ble  ness,  subst.  [Eng.  terminable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  terminable. 

ter-min-aL  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  terminalis,  from  ter¬ 
minus  =  a  boundary-line,  a  limit,  a  bound ;  Fr.,  Sp. 
&  Port,  terminal ;  Ital.  terminate,] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  boundary,  limit,  or 
limitation  ;  pertaining  to  or  forming  a  limit  or  ex¬ 
tremity. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  f, 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh&n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  b$l,  a$L 


terminal-bud 
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termite 


2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  terminus  of  a  railway ; 
charged  at  a  terminus. 

“They  object,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  legalization  of 
terminal  charges  for  the  cost  of  providing  stations  and 
warehouses.” — London  Morning  Post. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Botany:  Proceeding  from  the  end;  ending, 
bounding. 

2.  Geom. :  Forming  an  edge  or  extremity.  Thus 
we  speak  of  the  terminal  edge  of  a  polyhedron,  and 
sometimes  of  the  terminal  faces  of  a  solid.  Termi¬ 
nal  is  nearly  synonymous  with  limiting. 

3.  Logic :  Constituted  by  or  relating  to  a  term. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  which  terminates ;  a  bound,  a  limit,  an 
extremity,  an  end. 

2.  A  terminal  charge ;  a  charge  made  for  the  use 
of  termini  or  stations  on  a  railway. 

“On  the  vexed  question  of  terminals  the  railway  com¬ 
panies  take  a  very  firm  stand.” — London  Morning  Post. 

II.  Electro-magn. :  The  clamping-screw  at  each 
end  of  a  voltaic  battery,  used  for  connecting  it  with 
the  wires  which  complete  the  circuit.  One  terminal 
is  at  the  copper  or  negative  pole,  and  the  other  at 
the  zinc  or  positive  pole.  Their  connection  by  wire 
starts  the  battery  into  aqtion. 
terminal-bud,  s. 

Bot. :  A  bud  situated  at  the  end  of  a  branch, 
terminal-figure,  s.  The  same  as  Terminus,  If.  2. 
terminal -form,  s.  [Tebminal-value.] 
terminal-moraine,  s.  [Moraine.] 
terminal-stigma,  s. 

Bot. :  A  stigma  placed  at  the  end  of  a  style. 

terminal-style,  s. 

Bot. :  A  style  placed  at  the  summit  of  the  ovary, 
terminal-value,  terminal-form,  s. 

Math. :  The  last  and  most  complete  value  or  form 
given  to  an  expression. 

terminal-velocity,  s.  In  the  theory  of  projec¬ 
tiles,  the  greatest  velocity  which  a  body  can  acquire 
by  falling  freely  through  the  air,  the  limit  being 
arrived  at  when  the  increase  of  the  atmospheric 
resistance  becomes  equal  to  the  increase  of  the 
force  of  gravity. 

ter-min-a'-le-se,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  termi- 
nalia,  2.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Combretacese,  having  the  corolla 
generally  wanting  and  the  cotyledons  convolute. 

ter-mIn-a-li-3,  s.pl.  [Lat.,  neut.  pi.  of  termin- 
alis=pertaining  or  relating  to  a  boundary  or  limit.] 
[Terminus.] 

1.  Roman  Antiq.:  A  festival  celebrated  annually 
on  the  23d  of  February  in  honor  of  Terminus,  the  god 
of  boundaries.  It  was  then  usual  for  peasants  to 
assemble  near  the  principal  landmarks  which  sep¬ 
arated  their  fields,  and,  after  they  had  crowned 
them  with  garlands  and  flowers,  to  make  libations 
of  milk  and  wine,  and  to  sacrifice  a  lamb  ora  young 
pig.  The  public  festival  was  celebrated  at  the 
sixth  milestone  on  the  road  to  Lauren  turn,  because 
at  one  time  that  was  the  limit  of  Roman  territory. 
[Terminus,  II.  1.] 

2.  Bot.  (as  a  pseudo-singular) :  The  typical  genus 
of  Terminaleee  (q.  v.).  Trees  and  shrubs  with  alter¬ 
nate  leaves,  usually  crowded  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  inflorescence  in  racemose  and  panicled 
spikes,  generally  hermaphrodite  in  their  lower  part, 
and  only  staminiferous  above  ;  calyx  campanulate, 
five-cleft,  the  lobes  acute ;  corolla  wanting ;  stamens 
ten ;  ovary  with  two  ovules ;  drupe  with  but  one 
seed.  From  the  tropics  of  Asia  and  America.  Ter- 
minalia  chebula  is  a  large  and  valuable  tree,  eighty 
to  a  hundred  feet  high?  growing  in  India  and  Bur- 
mah.  The  fruit  is  ellipsoid  or  obovoid  and  five- 
ribbed,  from  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  in  length.  The  pounded  rind  gives 
the  black  myrobalan  (q.  v.).  The  bark  of  the  tree 
is  used  for  tanning  and  dyeing.  There  are  often 
galls  upon  it,  which  are  also  used  for  dyeing.  An¬ 
other  of  the  Myrobalans  is  T.  belerica,  sixty  or 
eighty  feet  high.  It  grows  in  India.  The  leaves 
and  the  fruit  are  used  for  tanning  and  dyeing. 
Other  Indian  species  said  to  be  used  for  tanning 
and  dyeing  are  T.  arjuna,  T.  catappa,  T.  citrina,  T. 
paniculata,  and  T.  tomentosa.  The  fruits  of  T. 
catappa ,  sometimes  called  the  Almond,  are  eaten ; 
so  are  the  kernels  of  T.  chebula ,  which,  however,  if 
taken  in  large  quantities,  produce  intoxication.  A 
gum  like  gum  arabic  is  exuded  from  its  bark.  T. 
chebulavf&s  believed  by  the  old  Hindus  to  be  alter¬ 
ative  and  tonic.  The  fruits  of  T.  belerica  are  astrin¬ 
gent  andlaxative ;  the  other  Indian  speciesare  also 
medicinal.  The  milky  juice  of  T.  benzoin  becomes 
fragrant  on  being  dried.  It  is  burnt  in  churches  in 
Mauritius  as  a  kind  of  incense.  A  drastic  resin  flows 
from  T.  argentea,  a  Brazilian  species.  The  root  of 
T.  latifolia  is  given  in  Jamaica  in  diarrhoea.  The 


bark  of  T.  alata  is  astringent  and  antifebrile.  The 
wood  of  T.  tomentosa,  when  polished,  resembles 
walnut,  and  has  been  used  in  India  for  making  steth¬ 
oscopes. 

*ter-mln-ant,  s.  [Latin  terminans,  pr.  par.  of 
termino— to  terminate  (q.  v.).]  Termination,  end¬ 
ing. 

“Neither  of  both  are  of  like  terminant.” — Puttenham: 
English  Poesy,  bk.  ii. ,  ch.  ix. 

ter'-mln-ate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  terminatus,  pa.  par. 
oitermino=to  bound,  to  limit,  to  terminate  ;  ter- 
minus=a.  bound  .  .  .  a  term  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  terminer; 
Sp.  &  Port,  terminar;  Ital.  terminare .] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  bound,  to  limit ;  to  set  a  boundary  or  limit 
to ;  to  form  the  extreme  point  or  side  of. 

“Bed  of  all  various  herbs,  forever  green, 

In  beauteous  order  terminate  the  scene.” 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  vii.  168. 

2.  To  end ;  to  put  an  end  to  ;  to  finish,  to  close. 

“  Oaths  terminate,  as  Paul  observes,  all  strife — 

Some  men  have  surely  then  a  peaceful  life!” 

Cowper:  Conversation,  65. 

*3.  To  complete,  to  perfect. 

*4.  To  limit,  to  confine. 

“There  is  a  double  consent  to  a  proposition  .  .  .; 
the  first  is  directly  terminated  upon  the  honesty  or  dis¬ 
honesty  of  the  object.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Buie  of  Conscience, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  limited  in  space  by  a  point,  line,  or  sur¬ 
face  ;  to  stop  short,  to  end. 

“These  hills,  which  were  barren,  continued  for  about 
three  miles  more,  and  then  terminated  in  a  large  plain.” 
— Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  x. 

2.  To  come  to  an  end  or  conclusion ;  to  end,  to 
conclude,  to  finish. 

“Thus  the  audience  terminated.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xxiii. 

ter  -mln-s/te,  a.  [Lat.  terminatus. ]  [Termin¬ 
ate,  v.]  Capable  of  coming  to  an  end ;  terminable, 
limited,  bounded ;  as,  a  terminate  decimal.  [Inde¬ 
terminate.] 

terminate-number,  s. 

Math.:  An  integer,  a  mixed  number,  or  a  vulgar 
fraction,  capable  of  being  expressed  as  a  terminat¬ 
ing  decimal. 

ter-mln-a  -tion,  subst.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  termina- 
tionem,  accus.  of  terminatio,  from  terminatus ,  pa. 
par.  of  termino= to  terminate  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  termina- 
cion :  Ital.  terminazione .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  terminating,  bounding,  or  limiting; 
the  act  of  setting  bounds  or  limits  ;  the  act  of  end¬ 
ing  or  concluding. 

2.  That  which  bounds  or  limits ;  abound;  a  limit 
in  time  or  space  ;  as,  The  termination  of  a  line  is  a 
point. 

3.  End  in  time  or  existence ;  as,  the  termination 
of  happiness. 

4.  End,  conclusion,  completion,  ending. 

“A  good  commencement  has  ever  been  found  .  .  . 
auspicious  to  a  good  progress  and  a  happy  termination." 
— Knox:  Sermons,  vol.  i.  ser.  26. 

*5.  Last  purpose  or  design. 

“It  is  not  an  idol  ratione  termini,  in  respect  of  termin¬ 
ation:  for  the  religious  observation  thereof  is  referred 
and  subservient  to  the  honor  of  God  and  Christ.” — White. 

*6.  A  word,  a  term. 

“She  speaks  poniards,  and  every  word  stabs;  if  her 
breath  were  as  terrible  as  her  terminations,  there  were 
no  living  near  her.” — Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  ii.  1. 

II.  Gram.:  The  end  or  ending  of  a  word ;  the  part 
annexed  to  the  root  or  stem  of  an  inflected  word ; 
the  syllable  or  letter  that  ends  a  word. 

ter-mln-a  -tion-3.1 ,  a.  [Eng.  termination;  -al.\ 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  forming  a  termination ;  form¬ 
ing  the  end  or  concluding  syllable  of  a  word. 

ter'-min-a-tive,  s.  [English  terminat(e) ;  -ive.] 
Tending  or  serving  to  terminate ;  definitive,  abso¬ 
lute,  not  relative. 

“I  use  this  instance  to  take  off  the  trifle  of  worship  rel¬ 
ative,  and  worship  terminative." — Taylor:  Rule  of  Con¬ 
science,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

ter'-min-a-tive-ly,  adverb.  [English  termina¬ 
tive  ;  -ly.]  In  a  terminative  manner ;  absolutely ;  not 
relatively. 

“It  is  tei-minatively  to  Christ  or  God,  but  relatively  to 
the  image,  that  is,  to  the  image  for  God’s  or  Christ’s 
sake.” — Taylor:  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  pt.  1,  §  12. 

ter'-min-a-tor,  s.  [Eng.  terminat(e) ,  v. ;  -or.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  termin¬ 
ates. 

2.  Astron. :  The  dividing  line  between  the  enlight¬ 
ened  and  the  unenlightened  part  of  the  moon. 

ter  -min  a  tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  terminate ) ;  -ory.] 
Bounding,  limiting,  terminating. 


*ter  -mine,  *ter-myne,  v.  t.  [Latin  termino^i 
terminate  (q.  v.)  ;  Fr.  terminer.'] 

1.  To  fix,  to  limit. 

“Eftsoone  he  termyneth  [Lat.  terminate  sum  dai” — 
Ebrewis  iv. 

2.  To  terminate,  to  limit,  to  confine. 

“How  absurd  had  these  guests  been,  if  they  had  ter- 
mined  the  thanks  in  the  servitors.”— Bp.  Hall:  Contempt.) 
Five  Loaves. 

ter'-mln-er,  s.  [Eng.  termin(e) ;  -er.] 

Law :  A  determining ;  as  in  oyer  and  terminer, 
[Oyer.] 

*ter  -mi-nine,  s.  [Termine.]  A  limit,  a  bound¬ 
ary. 

“All  jointly  move  upon  one  axletree, 
Whose  terminine  is  termed  the  world’s  wide  pole.” 

Marlowe.-  Doctor  Faustus,  ii.  2. 
ter'-min-lsfm,  s.  [Ger.  and  Mod.  Latin  terminis- 
mus,  from  Lat.  terminus  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Church  Hist. :  The  belief  that  there  is  a  terminus 
in  each  man’s  life,  after  which  he  is  no  longer  capa¬ 
ble  of  receiving  grace  or  pardon  for  his  sins.  This 
doctrine  occasioned  a  controversy  at  Leipzig  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  chief  movers  in  which  were 
Reichenberg,  who  upheld  the  doctrine,  and  Ittig, 
who  denied  it. 

f2.  Philos.:  The  same  as  Nominalism  (q.  v.). 
ter  -min-ist,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  terminista.] 

1.  One  who  holds  that  there  is  a  period  in  every 
man’s  life,  after  which  he  is  incapable  of  becoming 
the  subject  of  grace.  [Terminism,  1.] 

2.  A  Nominalist  (q.  v.),  because  the  Nominalists 
held  that  Universals  were  names,  or  terms,  and  not 
things. 

“The  Realists  were  more  powerful  than  the  Nominal- 
ists,  or  the  Terminists  as  they  were  called.” — Mosheim  (ed. 
Reid),  p.  526. 

ter-mln-o-log-Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  terminolog(y )  ; 
- ical .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  terminology. 

ter-min  o  log  -Ic  al-iy ,  adv.  [Eng.  terminolog¬ 
ical;  -ly.]  In  a  terminological  manner ;  by  way  oi 
terminology. 

ter-min  ol  -6  gy,  ter-mon-oT-o-gjf,  s.  [Latin 

terminuses,  limit,  a  term  (q.  v.),  ana  Gr.  logos— a 
word  ;  Fr.  terminologie.] 

1.  The  doctrine  or  science  of  technical  terms; 
teaching  or  theory  regarding  the  proper  use  of 
terms. 

2.  The  terms  collectively  used  in  any  art,  science, 
or  the  like ;  nomenclature ;  as,  the  terminology  of 
botany. 

ter-min'-thus  {pi.  ter-mln-thl),  subst.  [Gr. 
terminthos.] 

Pathol.:  A  tumor  in  the  skin,  of  a  blackish  color, 
inclining  to  green,  and  resembling  the  fruit  of  the 
terebinth.  It  is  painful,  and  affects  the  arms, 
hands,  and  thighs. 

ter'-min-us  ( pi.  ter  -min-I),  subst.  [Latin=a 
boundary,  a  limit,  a  term  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  termino;  Ital. 
termine,  termino.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  boundary,  a  limit;  a  stone  or  other  mark 
raised  to  define  the  boundary  of  a  property. 

IF  The  terminus  ad  quern  is  the  terminating  point, 
the  terminus  a  quo  the  starting  point.  Both  terms 
are  occasionally  used  in  law. 

2.  The  station  at  the  end  of  a  railroad,  or  impor¬ 
tant  section  of  a  railroad. 

3.  An  end  ;  the  end  of  a  journey  ;  a  goal. 

“I  go  straight  to  my  terminus,  wherever  it  is.” — Lever-. 
The  Bramleighs  of  Bishop’s  Folly,  ch.  xxiii. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Roman  Antiq. :  A  divinity  at 
Rome,  who  was  supposed  to  pre- 

side  over  boundaries.  His  worship  ’611? 
was  first  introduced  at  Rome  by 
Numa.  His  temple  was  on  the 
Tarpeian  rock,  and  he  was  repre- 
sented  with  a  human  head,  with-  Ip  M 
out  feet  or  arms,  to  intimate  that  Ip'  II 

he  never  moved,  wherever  he  was.  Ill  if 

2.  Arch. :  A  bust  or  figure  of  the  life  fjt 

upper  portion  of  the  human  body,  I  II:  M  ^ 

terminating  in  a  downwardly  sjj  III  |f  .ilS} 
tapering  block;  employed  as  a  ppT'  III 
pillar,  baluster,  or  detached  orna- 

ment  for  a  niche.  Called  also  a 
Terminal-figure.  Terminus. 

ter-mi-tar'-I-um,  (pi.  ter-ml- 
tar  -1-3.),  subst.  [Lat.  termes  (genit.  termitis)  =  a 
wood-worm.]  The  hillock  or  residence  of  the  white 
ant.  [Termite.] 

ter -mi-tar-y,  s.  [Termitarium.]  The  domicile 
of  a  community  of  Termites  ;  a  termitarium. 
ter -mite,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  termes  (q.  v.).] 
Entomology : 

1.  Any  individual  of  the  family  Termitidte,  and 
spec,  of  the  genus  Termes. 

2.  (PI.) :  The  family  Termitidse  (q.  v.). 


fate,  fat,  fare,  simidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 

or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  *sw- 
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ter-mlt'-i-dae,  subst.  pi.  [Latin  termes ,  genit. 
termit(is ) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  White  Ants;  a  family  of  Pseudoneurop- 
tera,  tribe  Socialia.  The  mature  males  and  females 
have  the  antennse  with  thirteen  to  twenty  beaded 
joints,  the  compound  eyes  rounded ;  ocelli  two  ;  the 
head  projecting  in  front  of  the  prothorax;  three 
segments  of  the  thorax  nearly  equal  in  size  ;  abdo¬ 
men  of  nine  distinct  segments,  terminating  in  very 
minute,  two-jointed  spiral  styles  ;  legs  simple ;  tarsi 
four-jointed;  wings  membranous,  falling  off  after 
the  nuptial  flight.  Besides  the  mature  males 
and  females,  two  other  kinds  of  Termites  exist, 
“soldiers”  and  “workers.”  The  soldiers  have 
a  large,  square  head,  with  projecting  mandibles, 
and  the  workers  a  small,  rounded  head,  with 
concealed  mandibles.  Both  are  destitute  of  eyes, 
and  are  modified  larvae.  The  adult  males  and 
females,  when  they  have  just  reached  maturity, 
swarm  into  the  air,  descending  again  after  a 
short  flight,  losing  their  wings,  and  becoming  the 
kings  and  queens  of  future  termitaries.  Sexual 
congress  takes  place  after  they  have  returned  to  the 
earth.  The  abdomen  of  the  queen  becomes  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  magnitude,  so  that  the  head  and  thorax 
seem  like  a  small  excrescence  on  it ;  she  is  said  to 
lay  80,000  eggs  a  day  during  her  life,  which  lasts  for 
about  a  year.  The  Termitid®  exist  chiefly  in  trop¬ 
ical  and  sub-tropical  countries,  where  they  are  very 
destructive.  Sparmann  described  five  South  African 
species  of- Termes,  T.  bellicosus,  T.  mordax ,  T.  atrox, 
T.  destructor ,  and.  T.  arborum,  T.  bellicosus  builds 
nests  of  clay  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  of  conical  form, 
and,  when  covered  with  vegetation ,  stron  g  enough  to 
support  men  and  animals.  T.  atrox  and  T.  mordax 
construct  nests  of  a  cylindrical  form,  with  a  conical 
roof.  T.  arborum  builds  a  spherical  nest  in  trees ; 
some  are  small,  others  the  size  of  a  hogshead.  They 
are  constructed  of  bits  of  wood,  cemented  with 
gums  and  juices  of  trees.  Other  species  are  com¬ 
mon  •  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  Three  small 
species  are  now  European,  viz.,  T.  lucifugus,  abun¬ 
dant  in  some  parts  of  France ;  T.  flavicollis,  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  south  of  France  and  Portugal  from 
Northern  Africa,  and  T.flavipes ,  introduced  appar¬ 
ently  from  South  America.  T.  lucifugus  infests  the 
trunks  of  pines  and  oaks,  posts,  piers,  &c.  It  has 
been  found  very  destructive  in  some  localities. 

ter-ml-tld'-i-um,  s.  [Lat.  termes  (genit.  tertni- 
tis),  and  Gr.  eidos= form.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Neuroptera,  akin  to  Termes. 
*ter-ml-tl'-nae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tervies,  genit. 
termit(is) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Entom.:  A  section  of  Neuropterous  Insects,  in 
which  Latreille  included  Mantispa,  Raphidia,  Ter¬ 
mes,  and  Psocus. 

*term  -less,  *terme-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  term,  s. ; 
-less.] 

1.  Having  no  term  or  limit;  unlimited,  endless, 
boundless. 

“  These  betraying  lights  look  not  up  toward  termless 
joys,  nor  down  toward  endless  sorrows.” — Raleigh. 

2.  Inexpressible,  indescribable. 

“His  phtenix  down  began  but  to  appear, 

Like  unshorn  velvet,  on  that  termless  skin.” 

Shakesp.:  Lover’s  Complaint,  94. 

*term  -ly,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  term,  s. ;  -ly.) 

A.  As  adj.:  Occurring  or  recurring  every  term. 

“  The  clerks  are  partly  awarded  by  that  mean  also 
[petty  fees]  for  their  entries,  discharges  and  some  other 
writings,  besides  that  termly  fee  which  they  are  allowed.” 
— Bacon:  Office  of  Alienations. 

B.  As  adv. :  Term  by  term  ;  every  term. 

“  The  fees  or  allowances,  that  are  termly  given  to 
these  deputies,  receivers,  and  clerks,  for  recompense  of 
these  their  jjains,  I  do  purposely  pretermit;  because  they 
be  not  certain,  but  arbitrary.”— Bacon:  Office  of  Aliena¬ 
tions. 

ter-niQn-ol'-o-gy,  s.  [Terminology.] 
term  -or,  s.  [Eng.  term,  s. ;  -or.] 

Eng.  Law:  One  who  has  an  estate  for  a  term  of 
years  or  for  life. 

“  When  by  the  statute  21  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  15,  t  he  termor 
(that  is,  he  who  is  entitled  to  the  term  of  years)  was  pro¬ 
tected  against  these  fictitious  recoveries,  nud  his  interest 
rendered  secure  and  permanent,  long  terms  began  to  be 
more  frequent  than  before.” — Blackstone :  Comment.,  ftk. 
ii.,  ch.  9. 

tern,  subst.  [Dan.  terne,  tcerne;  Sw.  tdrna;  Icel. 
terna= a  tern.]  [Sterna.] 

Ornith. :  The  popular  name  of  any  species  of  the 
genus  Sterna  (q.  v.).  They  are  slenderly  built 
birds,  with  long,  narrow,  sharp-pointed  wings,  and 
forked  tail,  from  which,  as  well  as  from  their  swift 
and  circling  manner  of  flight,  they  are  often  called 
Sea-swallows.  The  thick,  soft,  close  plumage  is 
colored  light  blue,  black,  and  white,  varying  but 
little  with  sex,  age,  or  season  of  the  year.  They  are 
extensively  distributed,  inhabiting  every  zone,  but 
prefer  warm  and  temperate  climates  to  the  colder 
regions,  which  they  only  visit  for  a  short,  period 
during  the  year.  All  are  exceedingly  active,  and 


from  sunrise  to  sunset  are  upon  the  wing,  generally 
flying  very  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  rising  and 
sinking  as  the  waves  heave  and  fall.  They  walk 
badly,  and  are  not  good  swimmers,  their  small  feet 
rendering  them  but  little  assistance,  so  that  they 
are  tossed  about  like  corks.  They  feed  on  small 
fish  and  marine  animals,  always  taking  their  prey 
on  the  wing. 

tern,  a.&s.  [Lat.  terni— three  each,  from  tres= 
three,  ter=  thrice.] 

A.  As.  adj.:  Threefold;  consisting  of  three. 
(Used  chiefly  in  botany.) 

*B.  As.  subst.:  That  which  consists  of  three 
things  or  numbers  together;  specif.,  a  prize  in  a 
lottery  gained  by  drawing  three  favorable  numbers ; 
the  numbers  themselves. 

tern-flowers,  s.pl. 

Bot. :  Flowers  growing  in  threes, 
tern-leaves,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Leaves  arranged  three  in  a  whorl, 
tern-peduncles,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Peduncles  growing  three  together  from  the 
same  axis. 

ter’-na-r^,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  ternarius,  from  terni— 
three  each  ;  Fr.  ternaire. ]  [Tern,  a.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Proceeding  by  three ;  consisting  of 
three ;  applied  to  things,  arranged  in  order  by 
threes ;  as  a  flower  is  said  to  have  a  ternary  divis¬ 
ion  of  its  parts  when  it  has  three  sepals,  three 
petals,  three  stamens,  &c. 

“The  equality  is  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  ternary 
number,  here  considered  as  a  figure  of  the  Trinity.” — 
Waterland:  Works,  iv.  93. 

B.  As  subst.:  The  number  three  ;  a  group  of  three. 
“The  ternary,  or  triad,  was  not  only  accounted  a  sacred 

number  amongst  the  Pythagoreans,  but  also  as  contain¬ 
ing  some  mystery  in  nature.” — Cudworth:  Intell.  System, 
p.  547. 

ter'-nate,  a.  [Low  Lat.  ternatus,  from  Lat.  terni 
=three  each.]  [Tern,  a.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Arranged  in  threes ;  having  an 
arrangement  of  parts  in  threes. 

2.  Botany: 

1)  Trifoliate. 

2)  Having  three  things,  as  leaves,  in  a  whorl; 
ternary. 

ter'-nate-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  ternate;  -ly.']  In  a  ter- 
nate  manner ;  by  threes. 

fter-nat'-i-sect,  a.  [Low  Lat.  ternatus,  and  Lat. 
sectus— cut.] 

Bot.  (of  a  leaf,  dkc.) :  Cut  into  three  lobes  or  par¬ 
tial  divisions. 

ter-na-to-,  pref.  [Ternate.]  Ternary  ;  in  threes. 

ternato-pinnate,  a. 

Bot. :  The  term  used  when  the  secondary  petioles, 
to  the  sides  of  which  the  leaflets  are  attached,  pro¬ 
ceed  in  threes  from  the  summit  of  a  common  peti¬ 
ole. 

terne,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  (See  compound.) 
terne'-plate,  s.  A  thin  iron  plate  coated  with  an 
alloy  of  tin  and  lead. 

ter-nl-on,  s.  [Lat.  ternio,  from  terni = three 
each.]  A  group  of  three ;  the  number  three ;  a  ter¬ 
nary. 

“Disposing  them  into  ternions  of  three  general  hier¬ 
archies.” — Bp.  Hall:  Invisible  World,  bk.  i.,  §  7. 

tern-strce-ml-a,  s.  [Named  after  TernstrOm,  a 
Swedish  naturalist  and  traveler,  who  died  in  1745.] 
Botany :  The  typical  genus  of  Ternstroemiace® 
(q.  v.).  Evergreen  shrubs  octrees,  with  coriaceous, 
entire,  or  serrato-crenate  leaves,  five  sepals,  five 
petals,  many  stamens,  and  indehiscent  fruits. 
Known  species  about  twenty-five,  from  tropical 
Asia  and  America. 

tern-stroe-mi-a’-§e-£e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tern- 
stroemi(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.:  Theads;  an  order  of  Hypogynous  Exogens, 
alliance  Guttiferales.  Trees  or  shrubs  ;  leaves  alter¬ 
nate,  coriaceous,  usually  undivided,  exstipulate 
sometimes  dotted.  Peduncles  articulated  at  the 
base,  axillary  or  terminal;  flowers  usually  polyg¬ 
amous,  white,  more  rarely  pink  or  red  ;  sepals  five 
or  seven,  coriaceous,  deciduous,  the  innermost  often 
the  largest;  petals  five, six,  or  nine,  often  combined 
at  the  base  ;  stamens  indefinite ;  filaments  monadel- 
phous,  polyadelphous,  or  distinct;  styles  three  to 
seven  ;  capsule  two  to  seven-celled,  dehiscent  or 
indehiscent  ;  seeds  large,  few,  attached  to  the  axis. 
From  South  America,  the  East  Indies,  China,  North 
America,  and  Africa.  Known  genera  thirty-three, 
species  130.  [Camellia,  Thea.] 
ter -pene§,  s.pl.  [Formedfrom  'La.t.terebinthus 
=the  turpentine-tree,  or  from  Ger.  ter pentin= tur¬ 
pentine  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  A  term  applied  to  a  series  of  hydrocar¬ 
bons  having  the  generic  formula  CnH2n — 4.  They 


may  be  all  classed  under  two  heads,  those  pro¬ 
duced  by  synthetical  means,  as  valylene,  C5H6,  and 
carpene,  C9H14 ;  and  those  found  ready  formed  in 
plants,  as  the  turpentines,  C10H16.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  last,  the  terpenes  have  been  very  incom¬ 
pletely  investigated.  They  are  colorless  or  yellow¬ 
ish  liquids,  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  benzine,  and  in  the  fixed 
and  volatile  oils, 
ter'-pi-lene,  s.  [Terrenes.] 

Chem.:  An  inactive  hydrocarbon,  produced  by 
the  action  of  weak  reagents  on  the  solid  dihydro¬ 
chloride,  GioHi6’2HCl.  (Watts.) 
ter  -pine,  s.  [Eng.  terp(ene) ;  -ine.] 

Chem. :  C10H20O2H2O.  A  crystalline  body,  ob¬ 
tained  by  shaking  for  some  time  a  mixture  of  eight 
parts  oil  of  turpentine,  two  parts  dilute  nitric  acid, 
and  one  part  alcohol.  It  forms  large,  brilliant, 
colorless,  short  rhombic  prisms,  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  melts  at  103%  and  sub¬ 
limes  at  a  higher  temperature  in  long  needles. 

fter-pin  -nate,  a.  [Tripinnate.] 
ter'-pin-ol,  s.  [Eng.  terpin(e) ;  -oZ.] 

Chem.:  C20H34O.  A  liquid  of  hyacinth-like  odor, 
produced  by  heating  an  aqueous  solution  of  terpine 
with  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids.  It  boils  at 
168°,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  ‘852. 

ter-p5-dI-on,  s.  [Gr.  terpo= to  delight,  and  ode 
=a  song,  an  ode.] 

Music:  A  keyed  musical  instrument,  invented  by 
John  David  Buschmann,  of  Hamburg,  about  1816,  re¬ 
sembling  a  pianoforte  in  appearance,  but  produc¬ 
ing  notes  from  blocksof  wood  struck  with  hammers. 
The  sound  could  be  increased  or  diminished  at 
pleasure. 

Terp-sIch’-O-re,  s.  [Gr.,  from  terpo,  fut.  terpso 
=to  delight;  and  c/ioros= dancing .] 

1.  Class.  Antiq. :  One  of  the  Muses,  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne.  She  presided  over  dancing, 
of  which  she  was  reckoned  the  inventress,  and  in 
which,  as  her  name  intimates,  she  took  delight.  To 
her  was  sometimes  ascribed  the  invention  of  the 
cithara,  rather  than  to  Mercury.  She  is  represented 
as  a  young  virgin  crowned  with  laurel,  and  holding 
in  her  hands  a  musical  instrument. 

2.  Astron.:  [Asteroid,  81.] 

terp-slch-o-re-an,  a.  &  s.  [Terpsichore.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Terpsichore 
or  dancing. 

“Two  terpsichorean  pieces  by  a  French  composer  were 
brought  out  .’’—London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*B.  As  subst. :  A  dancer. 

“Young  men  who  will  carry  all  before  them,  both  as 
talkers  and  terpsichoreans.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

terp-sIph  -6-ne,  s.  [Gr.  terpsis=  delight,  and 
phbne=  a  sound.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Muscicapid®,  erected  by 
Glbger  for  the  Indian  species  of  Cuvier’s  genus 
Muscipeta.  Terpsiphone  paradisi  is  the  Paradise- 
Flycatcher,  and  T.  affinis  the  Burmese  Paradise 
Flycatcher. 

ter'-ra,  s.  [Lat.=the  earth.  Allied  to  Irish  tir 
=land,  tirmen= mainland ;  tirim= dry ;  Gael.  &  WTeL 
fir=land.]  The  earth  ;  earth. 

terra-alba,  s.  [Lit.=white  earth.]  Armenian 
bole ;  pipe-clay. 

terra-cariosa,s.  Tripoli  or  rotten  stone, 
terra-catechu,  s. 

1.  [Catechu.] 

2.  A  trade  name  for  gambir  (q.  v.). 
terra-cotta,  s.  [Ital.  cotta=baked;  Lat.  coda, 

fem.  of  pa.  par.  of  coquo— to  cook  ;  Fr.  terre  cuite.J 

1.  A  compound  of  pure  clay,  fine-grained,  color¬ 
less  sand,  or  calcined  flints,  and  pulverized  pot¬ 
sherds,  molded,  dried  in  the  air,  and  baked  in  a  kiln. 
It  is  especially  used  for  architectural  decorations, 
figures,  vases,  &c.  _ 

2.  A  work  of  art  in  terra-cotta  ;  specif.,  applied  to- 
small  figures  in  terra-cotta  found  in  funeral  monu¬ 
ments  in  this  country. 

*terra-eultural,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  terra- 
culture  ;  agricultural. 

*terra-culture,  subst.  Cultivation  of  the  earth  t 
agriculture. 

terra  di  Sienna,  subst.  A  ferruginous,  ocherous- 
earth,  used  as  a  pigment  in  both  oil  and  water- 
color  painting  in  its  raw’  state  and  when  burnt.  In 
the  latter  instance  it  becomes  of  a  deep  orange 
tint,  and  dries  more  rapidly.  It  is  transparent,  and 
durable:  mixed  with  various  blues,  it  yields  many 
usef  ul  tints  of  green. 

terra  firma,  s.  [Lat.=firm  earth.]  Firm  ground, 
solid  ground  or  earth;  dry  land,  as  opposed  to- 
water,  bog,  or  the  like;  mainland,  a  continent,  as 
opposed  to  an  island;  hence,  fig. ,  a  firm  or  secure- 
basis  or  ground  on  which  one  can  stand. 


bdil,  b6y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -eious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bcl,  del. 


terra-incognita 

terra- incognita, s.  [Lat.=unknown earth.]  An 
Unknown  or  unexplored  region.  {Lit.  dtfig.) 
terra-japonica,  s.  [Terra-catechu.] 
terra-nera,  s.  [Ital.= black  earth.]  A  native, 
unctuous  pigment,  used  by  the  ancient  artists  in 
•fresco,  oil,  and  tempera-painting. 

♦terra-nobilis,  s.  [Lat.=noble  earth.]  An  old 
name  for  the  diamond. 

terra-orellana,  s. 

Bot. :  Bixa  orellana. 

terra-ponderosa,  subst.  [Latin=heavy  earth.] 
Barytes,  or  heavy-spar  (q.  v.). 

terra-sigillata,  terra-Lemnia,  s.  [Lemnian 
Earth.] 

terra- verde,  s.  [Italian = green  earth.]  A  name 
given  to  two  kinds  of  native  green  earth  used  as 
pigments  in  painting;  one  obtained  from  Monte 
Baldo,  near  Verona,  the  other  from  the  island  of 
Cyprus.  The  former  has  much  more  body  than  the 
latter,  and  is  very  useful  in  landscape  painting  in 
oil  colors.  It  is  a  siliceous  earth  colored  by  the 
protoxide  of  iron,  of  which  it  contains  about  twenty 
per  cent.  It  is  not  affected  by  exposure  to  strong 
light  or  impure  air. 

ter'-rase,  *tar-ras,  *ter-ass,  s.  [O.  Fr.  terrace ; 
Fr.  terrasse— a  fiat,  a  platform,  a  terrace,  from  Ital. 
terraccia,  terrazza  —  a  terrace,  from  terra  (Latin 
terra) =e arth;  Sp.  terraza.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  raised  level  space  or  platform  o*  earth,  sup¬ 
ported  on  one  or  more  sides  by  masonry  5  a  bank  or 
platform  of  turf  or  the  like,  such  as  may  be  seen  in 
gardens,  where  they  are  used  for  ornament,  cultiva¬ 
tion,  or  promenade. 

“In  those  tarrasses  and  pleasant  walks.” — Norths  Plu¬ 
tarch,  p.  446. 

2.  A  balcony  or  open  gallery. 

“The  gunner  being  upon  the  terrace  of  the  fort.” 
—Hackluyt:  Voyages,  iii.  368. 

3.  The  flat  roof  of  a  house,  as  in  Oriental  and 
Spanish  houses. 

“As  touching  upon  galleries  and  terraces,  they  were 
devised  by  the  Greeks.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxxvi. 
oh.  xxv. 

4.  A  street  or  row  of  houses  running  along  the  side 
of  a  slope ;  a  row  of  houses  generally  ;  a  street. 

II.  Phys.  Geog.  &  Geol.:  A  platform,  often  of  soft 
material,  flat  above,  and  more  or  less  steep  on  the 
Bides.  They  often  mark  where  the  bed  of  the  ocean 
or  of  a  lake  was  successively  situated  during  the 
intervals  between  elevatory  movements. 

ter’-rguje,  *ter-ass,  v.  t.  [Terrace,  s.]  To  form 
into  a  terrace  or  terraces ;  to  furnish  or  construct 
with  a  terrace. 

“The  reception  of  light  into  the  body  of  the  building 
must  now  be  supplied,  by  terracing  any  story  which  is  in 
danger  of  darkness.” — Wotton:  Architecture,  p.  42. 

ter  -rae  fll  -i-us  {pi.  ter’-rse  fll’-I-I),  s.  [Lat. 
=son  of  the  earth  or  soil.] 

1.  A  humorous  description  of  a  person  of  obscure 
birth  or  low  origin. 

*2.  A  scholar  at  the  university  of  Oxford,  ap¬ 
pointed  formerly  to  make  jesting,  satirical  speeches, 
and  who  often  indulged  in  considerable  license  in 
his  treatment  of  the  authorities  of  the  university. 

*ter-ra'-ne-Ous,  a.  [Lat.  terras  the  earth.] 

Bot. :  Growing  on  land. 

ter'-ra-pin,  ter  -ra-pene,  *ter-e-bin,  s.  [Sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  corrupt,  of  Algonkin  toarebe= a  tor¬ 
toise.] 

ZoOl. :  A  popular  name  for  the  species  of  Emydiss, 
which  are  extensively  used  for  food.  They  have  a 
depressed  head,  and  the  neck  can  be  wholly  re¬ 
tracted  within  the  shell;  eyes  large;  beak  some¬ 
what  resembling  that  of  a  bird  of  prey.  They  are 
good  swimmers,  and  live  on  fish  and  small  reptiles, 
though  in  captivity  they  eat  vegetables  readily. 
The  most  important  are  the  Yellow-bellied  Terrapin 
(Emys  serrata),  the  Red-bellied  Terrapin  {E.  rubri- 
ventris ),  the  Florida  Terrapin  (E.  florida),  the 
Chicken  Terrapin  {E.  reticulata),  and  the  Salt¬ 
water  Terrapin  {Malacoclemmys  palustris=E.  ter¬ 
rapin)  . 

ter-ra'-que-ous,  *ter-ra'-que-9.n,  adj.  [Latin 
terra— earth,  and  aqua=water. ]  Consisting  or  com¬ 
posed  of  land  and  water,  as  the  globe. 

“The  grand  terraqueous  spectacle, 

From  center  to  circumference,  unveil’d!” 

Wordsworth:  Inscription  upon  a  Stone. 

ter’-rsir,  subst.  [Terrier  (2) ,  s.]  A  register  of 
lands ;  a  terrier, 
ter’-ras  (1),  s.  [Terrace,  s.] 

Her. :  The  representation  of  a  piece  of  ground  at 
the  bottom  of  the  base,  and  generally  vert. 
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ter-ras’  (2),  s.  [Trass.] 

1.  The  same  as  Trass. 

2.  Masonry  {pi.):  Hollow  defects  in  marble,  or 
fissures  filled  with  nodules  of  other  substances. 

terre,  v.  t.  [Tar,  d.]  To  provoke, 
terre,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  terra.]  Earth, 
terre-blue,  s.  A  kind  of  soft,  loose  earth, 
terre-plein,  s. 

Fort.:  The  upper  part  of  the  rampart  which 
remains  after  constructing  the  parapet. 

*terre-tenant,  *ter-tenant,  s.  [Fr.  terre= the 
earth,  and  tenant,  pr.  par.  of  tenir= to  hold.] 

Law :  One  who  has  actual  possession  of  land ;  the 
occupant. 

terre-verte,  subst.  The  same  as  Terra-verde 
(q.  v.). 

ter-reen',  s.  [Fr.  terrine,  from  terre;  Lat.  terra 
=earth.]  A  large  dish,  originally  made  of  earthen¬ 
ware  ;  a  tureen  (q.  v.). 

*ter-re'-I-tjf,  s.  [Latin  terra— the  earth.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  earthy  ;  earthiness.  {Ben 
Jonson:  Alchemist,  ii.  1.) 

ter-rel,  ter-rel’-lg,,  subst.  [A  dimin.  from  Lat. 
terra— earth.] 

Magnetism:  A  magnet  of  a  just  spherical  figure, 
and  so  placed  that  its  poles,  equator,  &c.,  corre¬ 
spond  exactly  to  those  of  the  earth. 

*terre'-m6te,  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  terra=e arth, 
and  mo#««=  motion.]  A  movement  of  the  earth ;  an 
earthquake. 

“And  after  that  him  selfe  he  shoke, 

Whereof  that  all  the  halle  quoke, 

As  it  a  terremote  were.” — Gower:  C.  A.,  vi. 
*terre’-m6-tive,  a.  [Eng.  terremot{e) ;  -ive.]  Of, 
or  pertaining  to,  characterized  by,  or  causing 
motion  of  the  earth’s  surface. 

ter-rene  ,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  terrenus,  from  terra=the 
earth.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  earth,  as  opposed  to 
the  sea. 

“A  German  or  two,  a  Frenchman  here  and  there,  have 
added  their  names  ...  to  the  roll  of  terrene  explor¬ 
ers.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  Consisting  of  earth;  of  the  nature  of  earth; 
earthy. 

“That  the  terrene  substance  may  be  separated  from  the 
rest.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxxiv.,  ch.  xviii. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  this  earth  or  world ;  earthy. 
“  God  set  before  him  a  mortal  and  an  immortal  life,  a 

nature  coelestial  and  terrene;  but  God  gave  man  to  him¬ 
self.” — Raleigh. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  surface  of  the  earth. 

“  Tenfold  the  length  of  this  terrene.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  76. 

2.  A  tureen  or  terreen. 

“And  instead  of  soap  in  a  china  terrene,  it  would  be  a 
proper  reproof  to  serve  them  up  offal  in  a  wooden  trough.” 
— Knox:  Winter  Evenings,  Even.  67. 

*Terrene-sea,  subst.  The  Mediterranean  sea. 
{Tamburlaine,  iii.  3.) 

*ter-ren'-i-tjf,  s.  [English  terren{e):  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  terrene ;  worldliness. 

“  Being  overcome  declines  the  rising  head,  and  debases 
all  the  spirits  to  a  dull  and  low  terrenity.” — Feltham;  Re¬ 
solves,  p,  74. 

♦ter’-re-oiis,  adj.  [Latin  terreus,  from  terra— 
earth.]  Consisting  of  earth  ;  earthy. 

“The  temper  of  the  terreous  parts  at  the  bottom.”— 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

*ter-res  -Lty,  s.  [Lat.  terra=e arth.]  Earthi¬ 
ness. 

“Rhenish  wine  hath  fewer  dregs  and  less  terresity 
than  the  clared  wine  hath.” — English  Gamer,  ii.  114. 

*ter-res’-tre  (tre  as  ter),  adj.  [Lat.  terrestris, 
from  <erra=earth.]  Terrestrial;  earthly. 

“His  paradis  terrestre  and  his  disport.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  9,135. 

ter-res  -tri-g.1,  *ter-es-tri-all,  *ter-es-try-al, 

a.  &  s.  [Lat.  terrestris,  from  terra— e arth.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  earth  ;  existing  on  the 
earth  ;  earthy.  (Opposed  to  celestial.) 

“There  are  also  celestial  bodies  and  bodies  terrestrial.” 
—1  Corinth,  xv.  40. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  earth  or  land,  as 
opposed  to  water. 

“  I  did  not  confine  these  observations  to  land,  or  terres¬ 
trial  parts  of  the  globe.” — Woodward. 

3.  Representing  or  consisting  of  the  earth. 

“But  when,  from  under  this  terrestrial  ball. 

He  fires  the  proud  tops  of  the  eastern  pines.” 

Shakesp..-  Richard  II.,  iii.  2. 


terribly 


4.  Consisting  or  composed  of  earth ;  earthy ;  solid. 
“The  Terrestrial  substance  destitute  of  all  liquor, 

remaineth  alone.” — P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  698. 

5.  Confined  to,  inhabiting,  or  living  on  the  land  or 
ground,  as  opposed  to  aquatic,  and  sometimes  to 
arboreal. 

“ Terrestrial  [brutes]  are  those,  whose  only  place  of  rest 
is  upon  the  earth.” — Locke:  Nat.  Philosophy,  ch.  x. 

6.  Pertaining  to  the  present  world;  sublunary; 
mundane. 

“His  kingdom  is  terrestriall,  but  myneis  celestiall.”— 
TJdall:  John  xviii. 

B.  ^ls  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  inhabitant  of  the  earth ;  a  mor¬ 
tal,  as  opposed  to  a  celestial. 

“But  Heaven,  that  knows  what  all  terrestrials  need. 
Repose  to  night,  and  toil  to  day,  decreed.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xix.691. 

*2.  Z08I.:  Animals  which  live  on  the  land,  as 
opposed  to  those  which  are  aquatic,  arboreal,  ox 
aerial. 

terrestrial  eye-piece,  s. 

Optics :  An  eye-piece  with  three  or  four  lenses,  so 
arranged  as  to  present  the  image  viewed  in  an  erect 
position  ;  an  erecting  eye-piece. 

terrestrial-globe,  subst.  A  spherical  map  repre¬ 
senting  the  land,  seas,  &c.,  of  the  world.  In  contra¬ 
distinction  to  the  celestial  globe,  on  which  the 
constellations  are  depicted, 
terrestrial-magnetism,  s. 

Magnetism :  Magnetism  as  exhibited  by  the  earth, 
which  is  itself  a  great  natural  magnet.  [Magnet¬ 
ism.] 

terrestrial-telescope,  s.  A  telescope  differing 
from  the  astronomical  refracting  in  having  two 
additional  lenses,  so  as  to  restore  the  inverted 
image  to  an  erect  position. 

ter-res-tri-gtl-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  terrestrial;  -ly.] 
In  a  terrestrial  or  earthly  manner. 

“  These  plagues  seem  yet  but  nourished  beneath. 

And  even  with  man  terrestrially  to  move.” 

Drayton:  Moses. 

ter-res'-trl-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  terrestrial ;  -ness.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  terrestrial. 

*ter-res’-trl-fy,  v.  t.  [Lat.  t errestris= terres¬ 
trial,  and  facio— to  make.]  To  reduce  to  earth,  or 
to  an  earthly  or  mundane  state. 

“Though  we  should  affirm,  that  heaven  were  but  earth 
celestified,  and  earth  but  heaven  terrestrified.” — Browne : 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xiii. 

*ter-res'-tri-ous,  adj.  [Lat.  terrestris .]  [Ter¬ 
restrial.  ] 

1.  Consisting  of  earth ;  earthy. 

“A  vitriolate  or  copperas  quality,  conjoining  w  a 
terrestrious  or  astringent  humidity.” — Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  earth ;  being  or  living  on  the 
earth;  terrestrial. 

ter -ret,  ter'-rit,  s.  [Fr.  touret= a  small  wheel.] 
Saddlery:  A  ring  attached  to  the  pad  or  saddle 
and  hames  of  harness,  through  which  the  driving- 
reins  pass. 

“I  have  always  found  that,  both  in  tandem  and  in  four- 
in-hand,  equal  power  with  freer  play  is  secured  by  using 
terrets  on  the  winkers  only.” — Field,  Sept.  4,  1886. 

*ter-rib'-i-llze,  v.  i.  [Eng.  terribl{e) ;  -ize.)  To 
become  terrible. 

“Even  the  face  of  cowards  terribilize.” 

Sylvester:  Vocation,  271. 

ter'-rl-ble,  *ter-ry-ble,  a.  [Fr.  terrible,  from 
Lat.  terribilis= causing  terror;  terreo— to  terrifyj 
Sp.  terrible;  Ital.  terribile.) 

1.  Causing  or  tending  to  cause  terror,  fear,  awe, 
or  dread;  formidable,  terrifying,  frightful,  shock¬ 
ing. 

“  Black  it  stood  as  night. 

Fierce  as  ten  Furies,  terrible  as  hell.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  671. 

2.  Excessive,  extreme ;  exceedingly  great  or  strong. 
{Colloq.) 

“  The  imputation  of  novelty  is  a  terrible  charge  amongst 
those  who  judge  of  men’s  heads,  as  they  do  of  their 
perukes,  by  the  fashion;  and  can  allow  none  to  be  right, 
but  the  received  doctrines.” — Locke:  On  Human  Underst., 
Epist.  Ded. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  terrible,  fearful , 
wad.  formidable,  see  Fearful  and  Formidable. 

ter’-ri-ble-ness,  *ter-ri-ble-nes,  s.  [English 
terrible ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  terri' 
ble;  dreadfulness,  formidableness. 

“The  gloriousness  and  majesty,  and  terribleness  of  his 
appearance.” — Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  10. 

ter -rl-bly,  *ter-ry-blye,  adv.  [Eng.terrib{le); 
■ly-) 

1.  In  a  terrible  or  terrifying  manner ;  so  as  to  ter¬ 
rify,  affright,  or  awe. 

2.  Exceedingly,  extremely,  violently ;  as,  I  was 
terribly  frightened.  {Colloq.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rfile,  full;  try)  Syrian,  se,  te  =  q;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw 


terricolse 

ter-rIc’-6-lse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  terra  =  the  earth,  and 
colo= to  inhabit.] 

ZoOl.:  A  sub-order  of  Oligocheeta  (q.  y.).  Body 
cylindrical,  attenuated  at  both  extremities,  without 
any  distinct  head  or  eyes.  Several  rows  of  setae 
along  the  body,  which  serve  instead  of  legs.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  Lumbricidae,  or  Earth-worms. 
ter-rIc  -6-lous,  a.  [Terricolse.] 

1.  Inhabiting  the  earth ;  living  on  the  soil  of  the 
earth. 

“So  it  appears  to  be  with  terrioolous  worms.” — Darwin: 
Vegetable  Mold,  p.  217. 

2.  Specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Terricolae 
(q-v.). 

*ter-rlc'-U-l3.-nient,  s.  [Lat.  terriculamentum.] 
A  terror ;  a  cause  of  terror. 

“  Torments  of  opinions  or  terriculaments  of  expres¬ 
sions.” — Gauden:  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  198. 

ter  -rl-er  (1),  *ter-rere,  *ter-ry-are,  s.  [For 
terrier-dog ,  i.  e.,  a  dog  which  pursues  rabbits,  &c., 
into  their  burrows,  from  Fr.  terrier—  the  hole  or 
burrow  of  rabbits,  &c.,  from  Low  Lat.  terrarium= 
a  little  hillock,  a  mound,  a  burrow,  from  Lat.  terra 
=the  earth.] 

ZoOl. :  Two  breeds  of  the  Dog,  the  English  and 
the  Scotch  Terrier.  The  English  Terrier  has  a  good 
forehead,  prominent  eyes,  a  pointed  muzzle,  and 
usually  short  hair;  the  color  varying,  the  most 
common  being  black  and  tan,  with  a  tan-colored 
spot  over  the  eye.  It  is  used  for  unearthing  the 
fox,  and  for  killing  rats,  at  which  latter  occupation 
it  is  a  great  adept.  The  Scotch  Terrier,  which 
seems  to  be  of  an  older  stock  than  its  English  name¬ 
sake.  has  a  large  head,  short,  stout  legs,  and  long, 
rough,  shaggy  hair.  It  is  of  a  black  and  fawn 
color,  and  is  intelligent,  faithful,  and  affectionate. 
The  Dandie  Dinmont  and  the  Skye  Terrier  are  vari¬ 
eties  of  the  Scotch  Terrier.  [Toy-terrier.] 
ter  -rl-er  (2),  ter-rar,  s.  [Fr.  ( papier )  terrier = 
the  court-roll,  or  list  of  the  names  of  a  lord’s  ten¬ 
ants,  from  Low  Lat.  terrarius  (liber)  =  (a  book)  in 
which  landed  property  is  described;  Lat.  terra= 
earth.] 

English  Law: 

*1.  A  collection  of  acknowledgments  of  the  vassals 
or  tenants  of  a  lordship,  containing  the  rents  and 
services  they  owed  to  the  lord,  &c. 

2.  A  book  or  roll  in  which  the  lands  of  private 
ersons  or  corporations  are  described  by  their  site, 
oundaries,  number  of  acres,  &c. 

“We  ordain  that  the  archbishops  and  all  bishops  within 
their  several  dioceses  shall  procure  that  a  true  note  and 
terrier  of  all  the  glebes,  lands,  meadows,  gardens,  or¬ 
chards,  houses,  &c.,  be  taken.” — Canon  the  Eighty  Seventh. 

ter-rl-er  (3),  s.  [O.  Fr.  terriere.)  An  auger, 
wimble,  or  borer. 

ter-rlf -lc,  *ter~rlf  -Ick,  adj.  [Lat.  terrificus, 
from  terreo= to  frighten,  and /«cio=  to  make.]  Caus¬ 
ing  terror,  fear,  or  awe ;  terrible,  frightful ;  inspir¬ 
ing  dread  or  awe. 

“He  hurries  to  the  realms  below, 

Terrific  realms  of  penal  woe.” 

Cowper:  Death  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely. 

TT  For  the  difference  between  terrific  and  formid¬ 
able ,  see  Formidable. 

♦ter-rlf  ’-Ic-g.1,  a.  [Eng .  terrific;  -al.)  Terrific. 
ter-rlf'-lc-g.l-ly,  adv.  [En g.terrifical;  -ly.]  In 
a  terrific  manner;  terribly,  frightfully. 

“The  peculiar  topography  produced  by  this  terrifically 
upheaving  action.” — Field,  Feb.  17,  1887. 

ter'-rl-fy,  v.  t.  [Lat.  terrifico,  from  terreo=  to 
frighten,  and/acio=to  make.] 

*1.  To  make  terrible.  (Milton.) 

2.  To  frighten  exceedingly  ;  to  alarm  or  shock. 
“His  nigh  forwearied  feeble  feet  did  slide, 

And  downe  he  fell,  with  dread  of  shame  sore  terri¬ 
fied.''  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  XI.  i.  11. 

ter-rig  -en-ous,  a.  [Lat.  terrigena= one  born 
of  the  earth  :  terra—  earth,  and  gigno  (pa.  t.  genui) 
=to  bring  forth.]  Earth-born ;  produced  by  or 
springing  from  the  earth. 

tterrigenous-metals,  s.  pi.  The  metallic  bases 
of  the  earths,  as  aluminium,  barium,  &c. 

ter-rl-tor-l-al,  *ter-ri-tor-i-all,  a.  [English 
territory;  -ah'] 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  territory  or  land. 
“Exchanging  her  territorial  rule  for  a  doubtful  suzer¬ 
ainty.” — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

2.  Limited  to  a  certain  district;  as,  territorial 
rights. 

3.  Consisting  of  territory. 

“The  territorial  acquisitions  of  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany.” — Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  v.,  ch.  iii. 

4.  Possessed  of  territory,  territoried ;  as,  a  terri¬ 
torial  magnate. 

*ter-ri-tbr'-i-al-Ize,  v.  t.  [English  territorial; 
•ize.) 

1.  To  reduce  to  the  state  of  a  territory. 

2.  To  enlarge  or  extend  by  the  addition  of  terri¬ 
tory. 
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tter-rl-tor  -I-al-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  territorial;  -ly. J 
In  regard  to  territory ;  by  means  of  territory. 

ter-ri-tor-Ied,  a.  [Eng.  territory;  -ed.]  Pos¬ 
sessed  of  territory. 

ter  -rl-tor-^,  *ter-ri-tor-ye,  s.  [Old  Fr.  terri- 
torie;  Fr.  territoire,  from  Latin  terri  tori  urn = a 
domain,  the  land  round  a  town,  from  terra=e arth, 
land  ;  cf.  Port.  &  Ital.  territorio .] 

1.  The  extent  or  compass  of  land  within  the  juris¬ 
diction  or  bounds  of  a  particular  sovereign  state  or 
other  body  ;  any  separate  tract  of  country  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  state ;  dominion.  Sometimes  applied  to  a 
domain  or  tract  of  land  belonging  to  a  private  indi¬ 
vidual. 

2.  Any  large  tract  of  land;  a  region,  a  country; 
as,  an  unexplored  territory. 

3.  A  portion  of  the  country  not  included  within 
the  limits  of  any  state,  and  not  yet  admitted  as  a 
state  into  the  Union,  but  organized  with  a  separate 
legislature,  under  a  territorial  government  and 
other  officers  appointed  by  the  President  and  Sen¬ 
ate  of  the  United  States.  (Goodrich.) 

IT  Both  territory  and  dominion  respect  a  portion 
of  country  under  a  particular  government ;  but  the 
word  territory  brings  to  our  minds  tbe  land  which 
is  included;  dominion  conveys  to  our  minds  the 
power  which  is  exercised;  the  territory  speaks  of 
that  which  is  in  its  nature  bounded ;  the  dominions 
may  be  said  of  that  which  is  boundless-  A  petty 
prince  has  his  territory;  the  monarch  of  a  great 
empire  has  dominions.  It  is  the  object  of  every 
ruler  to  guard  his  territory  against  the  irruptions 
of  an  enemy ;  ambitious  rulers  are  always  aiming 
to  extend  their  dominions. 

H  Territory  of  a  judge : 

Law:  The  district  over  which  his  jurisdiction 
extends  in  causes  and  in  judicial  acts  proper  to 
him,  and  beyond  which  he  has  no  judicial  authority. 

ter-ro-,  pref.  [Lat.  terra—  the  earth.]  (See  com¬ 
pound.) 

terro-metal,  terro-metallic,  s.  A  composition 
of  several  clays,  possessing,  when  baked,  peculiar 
hardness.  It  is  principally  used  for  making  tiles. 

ter'-ror,  *ter  -rour,  s.  [Fr.  terreur ,  from  Lat. 
terrorem,  accus.  of  terror = dread,  terror;  terreo= to 
be  afraid,  to  tremble  ;  cf.  Sansc.tras=to  tremble,  to 
be  afraid;  t rdsa— terror;  Sp.  &  Port,  terror;  Ital. 
t  err  ore.) 

1.  Fear  which  extremely  agitates  the  body  and 
mind;  extreme  fear,  alarm,  or  dread  ;  fright. 

“  Terror  is  that  species  of  fear  which  rouses  to  defend 
or  escape;  producing  the  violent  agitations  which  have 
been  already  noticed.” — Cogan:  On  the  Passions,  ch.  ii.,  §8. 

2.  That  which  excites  or  may  excite  dread;  a 
cause  of  fear  or  alarm. 

“  Rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to  the  eviL” 
— Romans  xiii.  3. 

IT  Darwin  (Descent  of  Man,  ch.  iii.)  shows  that 
terror  acts  on  the  lower  animals  in  the  same  way  as 
on  man,  causing  the  muscles  to  tremble,  the  heart 
to  palpitate,  the  sphincters  to  be  relaxed,  and  the 
hair  to  stand  on  end. 

IT  (1)  King  of  terrors :  Death. 

“His  confidence  shall  be  rooted  out  of  his  tabernacle, 
and  it  shall  bring  him  to  the  king  of  terrors." — Job  xviii.  14. 

(2)  Reign  of  terror :  [Reign,  s.,  IT-] 

♦terror-breathing,  a.  Inspiring  terror ;  terrify¬ 
ing. 

“For  which  Rome  6ends  her  curses  out  from  far, 
Through  the  stern  throat  of  terror-breathing  war.” 

Drayton:  Mortimer  to  Queen  Isabel. 

♦terror-haunted,  a.  Haunted  with  terrifying 
objects  or  appearances. 

“  Till  at  length  the  lays  they  chaunted 
Reached  the  chamber  terror-haunted.’’ 

Longfellow :  Norman  Baron. 

terror-smitten,  a.  Struck  or  affected  with  ter¬ 
ror  ;  terrified,  terror-struck. 

♦terror-stirring,  a.  Inspiring  terror ;  terrifying. 

“Then  all  the  Greeks  ran  in  to  him, 

To  see  his  person;  and  admir’d  his  terror-stirring  lim.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xxii. 

terror-stricken,  terror-struck,  a.  Struck  with 
terror ;  terrified. 

ter  '-ror-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  terror ;  -ism.)  The  act  of 
one  who  terrorizes  ;  the  act  of  terrorizing ;  a  system 
of  government  by  terror;  the  practice  of  using 
intimidation  to  coerce  people  to  a  certain  course ; 
intimidation. 

“Throughout  Cork,  Kerry  .  .  .  this  terrorism  pre¬ 
vails.” — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

ter'-ror-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  terror ;  -ist.]  One  who  ter¬ 
rorizes  ;  one  who  rules  by  intimidation ;  one  who 
advocates,  recommends,  or  practices  terrorism; 
specifically,  an  agent  or  partisan  of  the  revolution¬ 
ary  tribunal  during  the  reign  of  terror  in  France. 

“Like  the  Terrorists  of  ’93,  who,  having  begun  by  be¬ 
heading  princes  and  nobles,  ended  by  sending  artisans 
and  shopgirls  to  the  guillotine.”— London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph. 


tertiary 

ter'-ror-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  terror;  -ize.]  To  im¬ 
press  with  terror  or  fear;  to  sway  or  impel  by 
terror ;  to  force  by  intimidation  to  a  certain  course. 

“  Ministers,  we  feel  sure,  will  neither  be  terrorized  nor 
cajoled  into  offering  any  measure  affecting  either  the 
land  or  local  government.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

ter  -ror-less,  a.  [Eng.  terror ;  -less.] 

1.  Free  from  terror. 

2.  Unalarming;  without  the  will  or  ability  to  in¬ 
spire  terror. 

ter'-rjf,  s.  [Fr.  fi'rer=  to  draw.] 

1.  Rope-malcing :  An  open  reel. 

2.  Fabric:  A  pile  fabric,  such  as  plush  or  velvet; 
probably  from  the  drawing  out  of  the  wires  over 
which  the  warp  is  laid  to  make  the  series  of  loops 
seen  in  Brussels  carpet  or  uncut  velvet. 

“Silk  guipure  with  terry  or  sheeny  silk.” — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

terry-velvet,  s.  A  silk  plush,  or  ribbed  velvet, 
terse,  a.  [Lat.  tersus ,  prop.  pa.  par.  of  tergo= to 
wipe,  to  rub  off,  to  polish.] 

♦I.  Lit.:  Wiped  or  rubbed;  appearing  wiped  or 
rubbed ;  polished,  smooth. 

“Many  stones  precious  and  vulgar,  although  terse  and 
smooth,  have  not  this  power  attractive.” — Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors. 

II.  Figuratively: 

♦1.  Refined,  accomplished,  polished.  (Said  of 
persons.) 

2.  Free  from  superfluities;  neatly  or  elegantly 
concise ;  neat  and  concise. 

“  His  despatches,  which  are  still  extant,  and  which  are 
models  of  official  writing,  terse,  perspicuous,  full  of  im¬ 
portant  facts  and  weighty  reasons,  compressed  into  the 
smallest  possible  number  of  words.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

terse-ly,  ♦terce-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  terse;  -ly.)  In  a 
terse  manner ;  neatly  and  concisely,  succinctly  and 
elegantly. 

"Understand  him  not,  that  one  so  infirm  with  age,  or 
decrepid  in  years,  but  that  one  living  in  so  ignorant  and 
superstitious  a  generation,  could  write  so  tercely.’’— 
Fuller:  Worthies;  Lincolnshire. 
terse'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  terse;  -ness.] 

♦1.  Lit.:  Smoothness. 

“The cylindrical  figure  of  the  mole,  as  well  as  the  com¬ 
pactness  of  its  form,  arising  from  the  terseness  of  its 
limbs,  proportionally  lessens  its  labor.” — Paley.  Natural 
Theology,  ch.  xv. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  terse ;  neatness  or 
conciseness  of  style;  brevity  combined  with  ele¬ 
gance. 

“That  is  an  American  locution,  but  it  is  expressive 
with  tolerable  terseness  of  the  general  aspect  of  the  river 
Yarra  Yarra.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

ter-tial  (ti  assh),  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  tertius—  third, 
from  tres= three.] 

Ornithology : 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  tertiaries. 

B.  Assubst.:  One  of  the  tertiary  feathers ;  a  ter¬ 
tiary  (q.  v.). 

ter-tian(ti  as  sh),  *ter-tiane,  *ter-cian,  a. &s. 

[Fr.  tertiane— a  tertian  ague,  from  Lat.  tertiana 
=  a  tertian  fever;  prop.  fem.  sing,  of  tertianus= ter¬ 
tian,  belonging  to  the  third;  tertius— third;  tres= 
three.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Occurring  or  recurring  every  third 
day. 

“  A  tertian  ague  is  at  least  your  lot.” 

Dryden:  Cock  and  Fox,  182. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  fever  or  other  disease  whose  paroxysms  recur 
every  other  day ;  an  intermittent  fever,  &c.,  whose 
aroxysms  occur  after  intervals  of  about  forty-eight 
ours. 

*2.  A  measure  of  eighty-four  gallons,  the  third 
part  of  a  tun. 

3.  A  curve  of  the  third  degree, 
tertian-ague,  s.  [Ague,  II.  l.] 
ter'-ti-a-ry  (ti  as  shi),  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  tertiarius 

=prop.  containing  a  third  part,  now  considered  as 
meaning,  belonging  to  the  third.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lana. :  Of  the  third  order,  rank,  or  for¬ 
mation  ;  third. 

2.  Eccle.s. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  connected  with  a 
Third  Order  (q.  v.). 

“  Thus  arose  various  congregations  of  tertiary  monks 
and  nuns — in  Lombardy,  Sicily,  Dalmatia,  France,  Spain, 
and  Portugal.” — Addis  &  Arnold:  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  792. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  That  which  is  tertiary  or  third  in 
order,  succession,  or  formation. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Art:  A  color,  as  citrine,  russet,  or  olive,  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  mixture  of  two  secondary  colors. 


bbil,  bby;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  —  £ 
-cian,  -tian  =  sham  -tion,  -sion  ---  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  —  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  dal. 


tertiary-alcohols 

More  correctly  speaking,  they  are  grays,  and  are 
either  red-gray,  blue-gray,  or  yellow-gray,  when 
these  primaries  are  in  excess,  or  they  are  violet- 
gray,  orange-gray,  or  green-gray,  when  these  second¬ 
aries  are  in  excess. 

2.  Eccles.:  A  member  of  a  Third  Order  (q.  v.), 
whether  living  in  the  world  or  in  community. 

“  Many  tertiaries,  in  course  of  time  .  .  .  desired  to 
take  solemn  vows.” — Addis  &  Arnold:  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  792. 

3.  Geology: 

(1)  Of  strata:  The  third  leading  division  of  fos- 
siliferous  sedimentary  rocks.  Called  also  the 
Cainozoic  or  Kainozoic.  The  succession  and  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Primary  (Palaeozoic)  and  the 
secondary  (Mesozoic)  rocks  were  understood  be¬ 
fore  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Tertiary  were 
recognized,  these  last  strata  being  confounded 
with  the  superficial  alluviums.  [Supracreta- 
ceous.]  They  were  observed  to  occur  in  patches 
(some  of  fresh  water  and  others  of  marine  ori¬ 
gin!  in  small  areas  or  basins  in  the  Secondary 
rocks,  suggesting  the  idea  that  they  had  been 
deposited  in  bays,  lakes,  estuaries,  or  inland  seas, 
after  a  great  part  of  what  is  now  Europe  had  been 
converted  into  dry  land.  The  first  properly  under¬ 
stood  strata  of  Tertiary  age  were  those  in  the  vicinity 
of  Paris,  described  by  Cuvier  and  Brongniart  in  1810. 
Other  Tertiary  strata  were  shortly  afterward  dis¬ 
criminated  in  England,  in  London,  in  Hampshire, 
in  Suffolk,  in  the  Subappenine  hills  in  Italy,  near 
Bordeaux  and  Bax  in  the  South  of  France,  and  else¬ 
where.  These  several  deposits  were  found  to  be 
not  quite  contemporaneous,  and  there  arose  a 
division,  which  continued  till  1833,  into  the  Lower, 
Middle,  and  Upper  Tertiary.  But  as  early  as  1828, 
Mr.  (afterward  Sir  Charles)  Lyell  had  conceived 
the  idea  that  the  Tertiary  strata  might  be  classified 
by  the  percentage  of  extinct  species  of  shells  which 
they  contained.  He  found,  in  1829,  that  Deshayes, 
of  Paris,  had  independently  come  to  the  same  con¬ 
clusion,  and  the  latter  geologist,  after  comparing 
3,000  fossil  with  5,000  living  shells,  intimated  that 
in  the  Lower  Tertiary  strata  about  3)4  per  cent,  of 
the  species  were  identical  with  recent  ones ;  in  the 
Middle  Tertiary  about  17  per  cent. ;  in  the  Upper 
Tertiary,  in  the  oldest  beds  35-50,  and  in  the  more 
modern  ones  90-95  per  cent.  To  these  three  Lyell 
gave  the  names  Eocene,  Miocene,  and  Pliocene 
respectively,  words  which  have  since  gained  univer¬ 
sal  currency.  The  foregoing  percentages  are  now 
known  to  be  only  approximately  accurate.  Next 
the  newer  Pliocene  beds  were  called  by  Lyell 
Pleistocene  (q.  v.),  a  name  afterward  transferred  to 
the  Post  Tertiary,  and  Oligocene  (q.  v.)  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  Beyrich  for  beds  intercalated  between  the 
Eocene  and  the  Miocene.  A  gap,  as  yet  only  par¬ 
tially  filled,  occurs  between  the  Chalk  and  the 
Eocene.  This  gap  has  been  utilized  to  draw  a  nat¬ 
ural  line  between  the  Secondary  and  the  Tertiary 
beds.  It  probably  arose  from  an  upheaval  of  the 
sea-bed.  Thus,  with  the  Eocene,  as  the  name  im¬ 
ports,  the  dawn  of  the  present  system  of  things  be¬ 
gan,  and  the  percentage  of  shell-species  shows  that 
the  transition  has  gone  on  without  stoppage  or 
hiatus  till  now.  [Quaternary,  Recent.]  Other 
classes  present  evidence  of  the  same  kind;  but,  as 
Lyell  was  the  first  to  point  out,  which  he  did  in 
1830,  Shell  species  have  a  longevity  far  exceeding 
that  of  the  Mammalia.  No  recent  mammal  appears 
in  the  Eocene,  though  in  Eocene  strata  various 
mammalian  families  which  have  well-known  living 
representatives  appear  for  the  first  time.  Among 
animals  the  Tertiary  is  the  age  of  Mammals ;  among 
plants  it  is  the  age  of  Dicotyledons,  the  Cycads  and 
Conifers  of  the  Upper  Secondary  rocks  having  given 
place  to  plants  belonging  to  many  orders  and  a 
vegetation  only  less  varied  than  now.  [For  Tertiary 
volcanic  rocks,  see  Volcanic.]  Murchison  says 
that  gold  is  generally  wanting  in  the  Tertiary. 

(2)  Of  time :  The  period  of  time  during  which  the 
Tertiary  strata  were  deposited.  It  cannot  yet  be 
measured  even  approximately.  When  it  com¬ 
menced,  England,  as  proved  by  the  fruits  in  the 
London  Clay  at  Sheppey,  was  a  tropical  or  sub¬ 
tropical  country.  The  _  temperature  fell  till  the 
Newer  Pliocene,  by  which  time  the  climate  was 
semi-arctic.  [Glacial-period.]  During  the  depo¬ 
sition  of  the  Tertiary,  there  was  a  great  increase  of 
land  both  in  Europe  and  America. 

4.  Ornith.  (pi.) :  The  tertials ;  wing-feathers  hav¬ 
ing  their  origin  from  the  humerus.  They  are  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  quills.  They  are  not  scapulars,  though 
Cuvier  calls  them  by  this  name ;  nor  do  they  cover 
the  scapulars.  Their  use  is  to  fill  up  the  interval 
between  the  body  and  the  expanded  wing,  and  to 
oppose  a  broader  surface  of  resistance  to  the  air. 

tertiary-alcohols,  s.pl. 

Chem. :  Alcohols  in  which  hydroxyl  is  united  to  a 
carbon  atom,  which  is  united  to  three  other  carbon 
atoms. 

tertiary-colors,  s.  pi. 

Art:  Colors  produced  by  the  mixture  of  two  sec¬ 
ondary  colors,  as  citrine,  russet,  or  olive.  [Ter¬ 
tiary,  B.  II.  1.] 
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^tertiary  era,  epoch,  or  period,  s.  [Tertiary, 

tertiary-formation,  s.  [Tertiary,  II.  3.] 
tertiary-syphilis,  s. 

Pathol. :  The  name  given  to  symptoms  sometimes 
appearing  in  syphilis  after  the  primary  and  second¬ 
ary  maladies  have  passed  away.  They  are  rupia, 
deep-seated  tubercles  and  ulcers  on  the  skin,  de¬ 
structive  ulceration  of  the  soft  palate,  the  pharynx, 
the  tongue,  <fcc.,  with  periostitis,  nodosis,  caries, 
and  necrosis  in  the  bones,  and  gummata  in  various 
organs. 

ter'-ti-ate  (ti  as  shl),  v.  t.  [Lat.  tertiatum,  sup. 
of  tertio= to  do  the  third  day ;  tertius— third.] 

*1.  To  do  for  the  third  time. 

2.  To  examine,  as  the  thickness  of  the  metal  at 
the  muzzle  of  a  gun  ;  or,  in  general,  to  examine  the 
thickness  of  ordnance,  in  order  to  ascertain  its 
strength. 

ter'-ti-um  quid  (ti  as  shl),  phr.  [Lat.]  A  third 
something  in  addition  to  two  others,  what  this 
something  is  being  left  indefinite. 

*ter-ti-um  sal  (ti  as  shl),  s.  [Lat. = third  salt.] 
Old  Chem.:  A  neutral  salt,  as  being  the  product 
of  an  acid  and  an  alkali,  making  a  third  substance 
different  from  either. 

Ter-tul'-lI-gn-Ist,  s.  [See  def.] 

Church  Hist.:  A  follower  of  Tertullian,  whose 
full  Latin  name  was  Quintus  Septimus  Florens 
Tertullianus.  He  flourished  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
second  and  the  beginning  of  the  third  century. 
About  the  year  200  he  became  a  Montanist.  He  was 
at  first  a  rhetorician,  but  after  his  conversion  was 
ordained  a  Presbyter.  Whether  he  returned  to  the 
Catholic  church  is  uncertain ;  but  he  was  held  in 
great  veneration  till  his  death.  He  composed  many 
works,  and  was  the  earliest  of  the  Latin  ecclesias¬ 
tical  writers.  He  was  a  man  of  high  genius,  but 
gloomy  and  fanatical.  A  sect  calling  themselves 
Tertullianists  existed  at  Carthage  in  the  fifth  cent¬ 
ury,  but  their  connection  with  the  Christian  father 
Tertullian  is  very  obscure. 

ter-un  -§l-us,  s.  [Lat.  fer*  thrice,  and  uncia= 
an  ounce.] 

Bom.  Antiq. :  An  ancient  Roman  coin,  weighing 
three  ounces,  the  fourth  part  of  the  as. 

ter-fi-te'-ro,  s.  [Native  name  at  Buenos  Ayres. 
Called  in  Paraguay  teten.  Both  are  from  the  notes 
of  the  bird.] 

Ornith.:  Vanelluscayanensis; the  Cayenne  Sand¬ 
piper  of  Latham,  described  by  Azara.  It  is  very 
common  in  parts  of  South  America.  It  approaches 
the  European  lapwing  in  its  size,  its  tuft,  and  in  the 
general  tone  of  its  co1  rs ;  but  it  stands  higher, 
and  is  armed  with  a  sp  r  at  the  folds  of  the  wing. 
Its  eggs,  which  are  often  deposited  on  the  bare 
ground  in  October  or  November,  are  four  or  fewer, 
of  a  clear  olive  color  marbled  with  black,  and  are 
esteemed  a  delicacy,  like  those  of  the  plover  in 
England. 

*ter-y,  a.  [Teary.] 

terz'-g  ri  -mg  (z  asts),s.  [Ital.=third  or  triple 
rhyme.]  A  peculiar  and  complicated  system  of 
versification,  borrowed  by  the  early  Italian  poets 
from  the  troubadours.  It  was  used  by  Byron  in  his 
Prophecy  of  Dante. 

terz-et-to  (z  as  ts),  s.  [Ital.] 

Music:  A  short  composition,  piece,  or  movement 
for  three  performers. 

tesch-e-mach -er-ite,  s.  [After  E.  F.  Tesche- 
macher,  who  first  announced  it;  suff.  -ite  ( Min .).] 
Min. :  A  native  carbonate  of  ammonia,  occurring 
both  in  crystals  and  massive  in  guano  deposits. 
Crystal  system  not  ascertained.  Hardness,  1*5; 
specific  gravity,  1‘45;  color,  yellowish  to  white. 
Composition:  Ammonia,  32'9;  carbonic  acid,  55*7 ; 
water,  1T4=100,  yielding  the  formula  (JNH^+lHO) 
CO2. 

teseh’-In-ite,  tesch-en-Ite,  s.  [After  Teschin 
or  Teschen,  Moravia,  where  first  found;  suff.  - ite 
(Petrol.).'] 

Petrol. :  A  rock  consisting  of  variable  proportions 
of  a  plagioclase  felspar,  fresh  nepheline,  augite.  and 
hornblende,  with  some  ilmenite  and  apatite. 

Tesh -6  La-mg,  s.  [See  def.] 

Compar.  Belig. :  The  abbot  of  the  great  monas¬ 
tery  at  Krashis  Lunpo ;  one  of  the  great  Lamas,  the 
other  being  the  Dalai  Lama,  who  has  the  political 
supremacy.  When  either  dies  it  is  necessary  for 
the  other  to  ascertain  in  whose  body  the  celestial 
being  whose  outward  form  has  been  dissolved  has 
been  pleased  again  to  incarnate  himself.  For  that 
purpose  the  names  of  all  the  male  children  born 
just  after  the  death  of  the  deceased  Grand  Lama 
aro  laid  before  his  survivor,  who  chooses  three  out 
of  the  whole  number.  Their  names  are  inscribed  on 
tablets  and  put  into  a  casket,  whence  one  is  selected 


test 

by  the  abbots  of  the  great  monasteries  to  fill  the 
place  of  the  dead  Lama.  The  Tesho  Lama  is  often 
called  Pantshen  Rinpotshe  (the  Glorious  Teacher). 

tes-quite,  s.  [Native  Indian.]  A  natural  alka¬ 
line  efflorescence,  found  around  some  of  the  south¬ 
western  lakes,  &c.,  of  the  Union. 

*tes-sgr-g-dec-gd,  s.  [Gr.  tessares= four,  and 
deka— ten.]  A  group  of  fourteen  individuals ;  an 
aggregate  of  fourteen. 

tes-sel-a  -tg,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat.  tessellatus 
— —  tesselated.] 

ZoOl. :  A  sub-order  of  Crinoidea,  in  which  the 
radial  plates  of  the  calyx  are  immovably  jointed 
together  without  articulation, 
tes  -sel-at-ed,  tes  -sel-lat-ed,  a.  [Tessellar.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Formed  by  inlaying  differently 
colored  materials  in  little  squares,  triangles,  or 
other  geometrical  figures,  or  by  mosaic  work; 
especially  applied  to  a  pavement  composed  of 
square  dies  or  tesserae  made  of  baked  clay  or  stone, 
generally  of  various  colors,  and  forming  regular 
figures.  It  was  much  employed  by  the  ancients, 
and  Roman  remains  furnish  a  largo  number  of  these 
specimens  of  art.  It  is  still  much  in  vogue  in  the 
East,  particularly  at  Damascus. 

“A  cabinet  so  variously  inlaid;  such  a  piece  of  diversi¬ 
fied  mosaic;  such  a  tesselated  pavement  without  cement.” 
— Burke:  American  Taxation. 

2.  Bot.:  Having  the  colors  arranged  in  small 
squares,  so  as  to  have  some  resemblance  to  a  tessel¬ 
ated  pavement ;  variegated  by  squares ;  checkered. 

tesselated-tile,  s.  A  tile  made  of  clay  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  color,  or  mixed  with  coloring  matters  and 
formed  into  flat  cakes  by  cutting  or  pressing,  and 
used  for  making  a  tesselated  pavement. 

tes-sel-a'-tion,  tes-sel-la’-tion,  s.  [Tessel¬ 
ated.] 

1.  The  act,  process,  or  operation  of  making  tessel- 
eted  work. 

2.  Tesselated  or  mosaic  work. 

tes'-se-ITte,  s.  [Latin  tesse(ra)  —  a  die,  a  cube, 
and  Gr.  lithos=a  stone;  Ger.  tesselit.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  apophyllite(q.  v.)  occurring  in 
short  square  prisms  resembling  cubes,  and  exhibit¬ 
ing  a  tesselated  structure  with  polarized  light. 
Found  in  the  Faroe  Islands, 
tes'-sel-lg,  s.  [Tessera.] 

tes-sel-lgr,  a.  [Lat.  tessella—  a  small,  square 
piece  of  stone,  dimin.,  from  tessera= a  squared 
piece,  a  die.]  Formed  with  tesseree  or  in  squares. 

tes'-ser-g  (pi.  tes-ser-ae),  s.  [Lat.]  [Tessel- 
lar.] 

1.  A  small  cubical  or  other  geometrical  form  of 
marble,  earthenware,  ivory,  glass,  &c.,  used  for 
tesselated  pavements,  ornamenting  walls,  &c. ; 
colored  tiles  or  bricks,  usually  cubical,  laid  in  pat¬ 
terns,  as  a  mosaic  pavement. 

*2.  A  small  piece  of  wood,  bone,  or  metal,  used  as 
a  ticket  of  admission  to  the  theaters  in  ancient 
Rome,  or  as  a  certificate  given  to  gladiators,  con¬ 
taining  their  names,  that  of  the  consul,  and  the  day 
on  which  they  had  won  their  distinction  in  the 
circus. 

*tes-ser-a-Ic,  *tes-ser-a’-Ick,  a.  [Tessera.] 
Diversified  by  tesseree  or  squares ;  tessellated. 

“Some  of  the  tesseraick  work  of  the  Romans  has  lately 
been  dug  up.” — Si"  R.  Atkyns:  History  of  Oloueester. 
(1712.) 

tes-ser-gl,  a  [Lat.  tessera= a  square,  a  dice,  a 
cube.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Pertaining  to  or  containing  tes¬ 
seree;  tesselated. 

2.  Cry  stall.:  Related  to  the  tesseral  or  cubic 
system. 

tesseral-system,  s. 

Crystall.:  The  Cubic-system  (q.v.). 
*tes-ser-ar'-i-gn,  a.  [Lat.  tessera=  a  die.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  gambling ;  as,  the  tesserarian  art 
tes  -su-lgr,  a.  [Tesselar.] 

Crystall. :  Relating  to  the  cube  or  having  equal 
axes  like  the  cube ;  tesseral. 

test  (1),  *teste,  s.  [O.  Fr.  test  (Fr.  tSt)=a  test; 
O.  Fr.  teste=a  skull ;  Fr.  tSte—a  head ;  Lat.  testa=a 
piece  of  dried  clay,  a  tile,  a  brick.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  A  potsherd. 

“  Then  was  the  teste  or  potsherd,  the  brasse,  golde,  and 
syluer  redacts  into  duste.” — Joye:  Exposicion  of  Daniel, 
ch.  ii. 

2.  A  vessel  used  in  refining  gold  and  silver ;  a 
cupel  (q.v.). 

3.  Examination  by  the  cupel ;  hence,  any  critical 
trial  and  examination  ;  trial. 

“  Thou  hast  strangely  stood  the  test.” 

Shakesp..  Tempest,  iv. 

4.  A  means  of  trial ;  as,  to  offer  money  as  a  test  of 
one’s  integrity. 


fate,  fat,  Faro,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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testation 


•5.  Testimony,  evidence. 

“  To  vouch  this  is  no  proof, 

Without  more  wider  and  more  overt  test." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  3. 

6.  That  with  which  anything  is  compared  for 
proof  of  genuineness ;  a  standard. 

“  At  once  the  source,  and  end,  and  test  of  art.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism,  73. 

7.  Means  of  discrimination ;  ground  of  admission 
or  exclusion. 

“Our  penal  laws  no  sons  of  yours  admit, 

Our  test  excludes  your  tribe  from  benefit.” 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  830. 
*8.  Judgment,  discrimination,  distinction. 

“  Who  could  excel,  when  few  can  make  a  test 
Betwixt  indifferent  writing  and  the  best?” 

Dryden.  (Todd.) 

9.  An  apparatus  for  proving  petroleum  and  simi* 
lar  hydrocarbon  oils  by  ascertaining  the  tempera¬ 
ture  at  which  they  evolve  explosive  vapors. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Bot.:  [Testa.] 

2.  Chem. :  Any  substance  employed  to  bring  about 
a  chemical  change  in  a  compound,  with  the  view  of 
detecting  one  or  more  of  its  constituents.  The 
change  may  be  one  of  color,  precipitation,  heat, 
evolution  of  gas,  &c.  This  term  is  also  sometimes 
applied  to  examination  by  the  polariscope  and 
blow-pipe,  thus,  the  polariscope-test,  the  blowpipe- 
test.  [Reagent.] 

3.  Metall.:  A  cupeling-hearth  used  in  a  refining- 
furnace  where  lead  is  separated  from  silver  on  a 
large  scale.  The  test  is  an  oval  iron  frame  contain¬ 
ing  a  basin-shaped  mass  of  powdered  bone-ash, 
which  is  brought  to  a  consistence  by  a  solution  of 
pearlash.  The  test  is  fixed  as  a  cupeling-hearth  in 
the  reverberatory  furnace,  and  is  subjected  to  a 
blast  from  a  tuyere,  which  removes  the  floating 
oxide  of  silver  and  furnishes  oxygen  for  its  elimina¬ 
tion  from  the  alloy  under  treatment. 

4.  Sugar-man. :  The  proof  or  condition  of  a  syrup. 

5.  Zoology: 

(11  The  shell  of  any  of  the  Mollusca. 

(2)  The  calcareous  case  of  Echinodermata. 

3)  The  thick  leathery  tunic  of  Tunicata. 

4)  The  shell  immersed  in  the  sarcode  of  a  Fora- 
minifer. 

Test  Act,  s. 

English  History : 

1.  An  act  passed  in  1563  by  which  an  oath  of  alle¬ 
giance  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  of  abjuration  of 
the  temporal  authority  of  the  Pope,  was  exacted 
from  all  holders  of  office,  lay  or  spiritual,  within 
the  realm,  except  peers. 

“But  the  Test  Act  placed  the  magistracy  in  Protestant 
hands,  and,  as  Elizabeth  passed  from  indifference  to  sus¬ 
picion,  and  from  suspicion  to  terror,  she  no  longer  chose 
to  restrain  the  bigotry  around  her.” — Green:  Short  His¬ 
tory,  p.  401. 

2.  An  Act,  2  Car.  II.,  c.  2,  passed  in  1678,  by  which 
t  was  enacted  that  all  persons  holding  any  impor¬ 
tant  office,  civil  or  military,  under  the  crown,  or 
receiving  money  therefrom,  should  take  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  subscribe  a  declara¬ 
tion  against  transubstantiation,  and  receive  the 
eacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  Established  Church.  It  was  repealed 
in  1828,  by  9  Geo.  IV.,  c.  17. 

test-cock,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  A  small  cock  fitted  to  the  top  or  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  cylinder  for  clearing  it  of  water. 

test-furnace,  s. 

Metall. ;  One  form  of  refining  furnace  for  treat¬ 
ing  argentiferous  alloy,  such  as  that  of  lead  rich  in 
silver. 

test-glass,  s.  A  glass  vessel  of  conical  or  cylin¬ 
drical  form,  having  a  foot  and  sometimes  a  beak; 
used  for  holding  chemical  solutions, 
test-lines,  s.  pi. 

Microscopy:  The  lines  on  a  test-plate  (q,  v.). 
Generally  called,  from  their  inventor,  Nobert’s  test¬ 
lines. 

test-mixer,  s.  A  tall  cylindrical  bottle  having  a 
wide  foot  and  provided  with  a  stopper.  It  is  grad¬ 
uated  into  100  or  more  equal  parts,  commencing  at 
the  bottom,  and  is  used  in  preparing  test-alkalies, 
test-acids,  and  similar  solutions,  by  diluting  them 
down  to  the  required  strength, 
test-object,  s. 

Microscopy  (pi.) :  Microscopic  objects  used  to 
determine  the  value  of  object  glasses;  that  is,  to 
determine  their  magnifying,  defining,  and  pene¬ 
trating  power,  and  their  corrective  adaptation. 

test-paper,  s. 

1.  Chem.:  Unsized  paper  dipped  into  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  a  vegetable  coloring  matter,  which 
changes  color  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  an 
acid  or  alkaline  solution.  [Litmus-paper,  Tur¬ 
meric-paper.] 

2.  Laic:  An  instrument  admitted  as  a  standard 
of  comparison  for  handwriting.  (Amer.) 


test-plate,  s. 

1.  Chem. :  A  glass  slip  used  in  stirring  tests. 

2.  Microscopy :  A  finely-ruled  glass  plate  used  in 
testing  the  power  and  defining  quality  of  micro¬ 
scopes. 

test-pump,  subst.  A  force-pump  for  testing  the 
strength  of  boilers,  tubes,  and  other  hollow  articles 
by  hydraulic  pressure.  It  is  provided  with  a  gauge 
for  showing  the  pressure  in  pounds  applied  to  the 
square  inch. 

test-spoon,  s.  A  small  spoon  used  for  taking  up 
small  quantities  of  powders,  fluxes,  &c.  Used  in 
blow-pipe  or  chemical  experiments.  The  handle 
may  be  used  as  a  spatula 

test-stirrer,  s.  A  round  glass  rod,  having  one 
end  pointed  for  dropping  tests,  and  the  other  end 
rounded. 

test-tube,  s. 

.  1.  Chem. :  A  narrow  tube  from  three  to  six  inches 
in  length,  closed  at  one  end,  made  of  very  thin 
glass,  and  furnished  with  a  smooth  lip. 

2.  A  chlorometer  (q.  v.). 

*test  (2)  s.  [Lat.  testis= a  witness.] 

1.  A  witness. 

2.  Inspection,  oversight,  superintendence. 

“In  his  publication  he  urged  the  notoriousness  of  the 
fact  as  a  thing  not  feigned,  not  private,  but  done  at  noon 
day  under  the  test  of  competent  persons.” — Bp.  Taylor: 
Buie  of  Conscience,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

test  (1) ,  v.  t.  [Test  (1) ,  s.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  put  to  the  test ;  to  try ;  to  prove 
the  genuineness  or  truth  of  by  experiment,  or  by 
some  fixed  principle  or  standard ;  to  compare  with 
a  standard. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem.:  To  examine  by  the  application  of  some 
reagent. 

2.  Metall. :  To  refine  as  gold  or  silver,  by  means 
of  lead,  in  a  test,  by  the  destruction,  vitrification, 
or  scorification  of  all  extraneous  matter. 

test  (2),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Latin  testor= to  bear  witness, 
to  testify ;  to  attest ;  testis= a  witness.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  attest  and  date;  as,  a  document 
tested  on  such  and  such  a  day. 

B.  Intransitive:  To  make  a  will  or  testament. 
(Scotch.) 

tes'-ta  (pi.  tes'-tse),  s.  [Latin=a  brick,  a  tile,  a 
shell.] 

Bot. :  The  integuments  of  a  seed,  or  the  outer  in¬ 
tegument  as  distinguished  from  the  inner  one,  or 
tegmen.  Called  also  the  Primine  (q.  v.). 

test-able,  a.  [Lat.  testabilis,  from  testor— to 
testify,  to  publish  one’s  will.] 

Laic : 

1.  Capable  of  being  devised  or  given  by  will. 

2.  Capable  of  witnessing  or  of  being  witnessed, 
ftes-ta-ge-a  (or  5  as  sh),  s.  pi.  [Neuter  pi.  of 

Latin  testaceus=co\eied  with  a  shell,  testaceous, 
from  testa= a  shell.] 

Zotil. :  A  term  formerly  used  as  approximately 
equivalent  to  the  more  modern  Conchifera  (q.  v.). 
Linnaeus  made  the  Testacea  an  order  of  his  class 
Vermes,  and  Cuvier  applied  the  term  to  a  division 
of  his  Acephala  (q.  v.). 

tes-ta'-ge-an  (or  gean  as  shan),  a.  &  s.  [T«s- 

TACEA.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  relating  to  the  Testacea. 

B.  As  subst.:  Any  individual  belonging  to  the 
Testacea  (q.  v.). 

tes-ta-gel-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  testa 
(q.  v.).] 

Zotil.  &  Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Limacid®  (a.  v.), 
with  three  recent  species,  from  the  south  of 
Europe,  the  Canary  Isles,  and  Britain.  Shell  small 
and  ear-shaped,  placed  at  hinder  extremity  of  the 
body,  which  is  elongated,  broadest  behind,  taper¬ 
ing  toward  the  head.  The  species  are  subterranean 
in  habit,  feeding  on  earthworms,  and  visiting  the 
surface  only  at  night.  During  the  winter  and  in 
long  periods  of  drought  they  form  a  sort  of  cocoon 
in  the  ground  by  the  exudation  of  mucous;  if 
this  be  broken  away  the  animal  may  be  seen  in  its 
thin,  opaque,  white  mantle,  which  rapidly  con¬ 
tracts  till  it  extends  but  a  little  way  beyond  the 
margin  of  the  shell.  Fossil  species  two,  from  Ter¬ 
tiary  strata. 

tes-ta-ge-og'-ra-Phy,  tes-ta-ge-ol-6-gy,  s. 
[Mod.  Lat.  testacea,  and  Gr.  grapho=to  write,  or 
logos=a  word,  a  discourse.]  The  science  of  testa¬ 
ceous  mollusks ;  conchology. 

tes-ta'-ge-ous  (or  geous  as  shias),  a.  [Testa¬ 
cea.  j 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Pertaining  to  shells  ;  consisting  of 
a  hard  shell; "having  a  hard  continuous  shell. 

II.  Bot.  dbEntom.:  Brownish-yellow,  the  color  of 
unglazed  earthenware. 


ttestaceous-animals,  s.  pi. 

Z06I.:  Animals  with  shells  typically  of  a  strong 
kind,  as  in  the  oyster,  as  distinguished  from  crus- 
taceous  shells,  which  are  thinner  and  articulated, 
as  in  the  lobster.  Spec.,  the  Testacea  (q.  v.). 

*testaceous-medicines,  testaceous-powders, 

s.  pi. 

Pharm. :  Medicines  or  powders  prepared  from  the 
shells  of  testaceous  animals. 

test  -a-Qy,  s.  [Eng.  testa(te) ;  - cy .] 

Law :  The  state  or  condition  of  being  testate,  or 
of  leaving  a  valid  testament  or  will  at  death. 

test'-a-ment,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  testamentum = a 
thing  declared,  a  last  will,  from  testor=to  be  a  wit¬ 
ness  to,  to  testify;  testis= a  witness;  Sp.,Port.  A 
Ital.  testamento .] 

1.  Law :  A  solemn  authentic  instrument  in  writ¬ 
ing,  by  which  a  person  declares  his  will  as  to  the 
disposal  of  his  property  after  his  death ;  a  will 
(q.  v.). 

“  Every  person  has  full  power  and  liberty  to  make  a 
will,  that  is  not  under  some  special  prohibition  by  law  or 
custom,  which  prohibitions  are  principally  upon  three 
accounts:  for  want  of  sufficient  discretion;  for  want  oi 
sufficient  liberty  and  free  will;  and  on  account  of  their 
criminal  conduct.  No  testament  is  of  any  effect  till  aftei 
the  death  of  the  testator;  and  hence  it  follows  that  testa* 
ments  may  be  avoided  three  ways:  (1)  If  made  by  aperBOD 
laboring  under  any  of  the  incapacities  before  mentioned; 
(2)  by  making  another  testament  of  a  later  date;  and  (3) 
by  canceling  or  revoking  it.  For,  though  I  make  a  lasl 
will  and  testament  irrevocable  in  the  strongest  words,  yel 
I  am  at  liberty  to  revoke  it;  because  my  own  act  or  words 
cannot  alter  the  disposition  of  law,  so  as  to  make  that 
irrevocable  which  is  in  its  own  nature  revocable;  (4)  mar¬ 
riage  also  is  an  express  revocation  of  a  prior  will.” — 
Blackstone :  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  28. 

2.  Biblical  Criticism,  Theol.  &  Ord.  Lang. :  The 
rendering  of  Greek  diatheke= a  will ;  a  covenant, 
applied  to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  which  in 
the  opinion  of  Protestants  together  constitute  the 
whole  Bible.  [Bible,  A.  3.]  Sometimes  the  word 
Testament  is  used  alone,  when  it  means  the  New  as 
disting  uished  from  the  Old  Testament. 

test-a-ment’-al,  a.  [Eng.  testament ;  -al.~\  Per¬ 
taining  or  relating  to  a  testament  or  will;  testa¬ 
mentary. 

test-a-ment'-a-rf ,  adj.  [Lat.  testamentarius ; 
Fr.  testamentaire ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  testamentario.\ 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  will  or  to  wills. 

“  This  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  testamentary  causes  is  a 
peculiar  constitution  of  this  island.” — Blackstone:  Com¬ 
ment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  7. 

2.  Bequeathed  by  will  or  testament. 

“How  many  testamentary  charities  have  been  defeated 
by  the  negligence  or  fraud  of  executors;  by  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  a  will,  the  subornation  of  witnesses,  or  the  cor¬ 
rupt  sentence  of  a  judge.” — Atterbury. 

3.  Done,  or  appointed  by,  or  founded  on  a  last 
will  or  testament ;  as,  a  testamentary  guardian — 
that  is,  a  guardian  appointed  by  testament  or  will. 

testamentary-causes,  s.  pi. 

Law:  Proceedings  in  the  Probate  Court  relating 
to  the  probation  and  validity  of  wills  and  intesta¬ 
cies  of  personal  property, 
testamentary-guardian,  s. 

Laic :  A  guardian  appointed  by  a  father’s  will 
over  his  child. 

*test-a-men-ta-tion,  s.  [Testament.]  The  act 
or  power  of  giving  by  will. 

“By  this  law  the  right  of  testamentation  is  taken  away, 
which  the  inferior  tenures  had  always  enjoyed.” — Tracts 
on  the  Popery  Laws. 

*test’-3,-ment-Ize,  v.  i.  [Eng.  testament;  - ize .] 
To  make  a  will. 

“Welsh  Bishops  in  that  age  might  not  testamentizt 
without  Royal  assent.” — Fuller:  Worthies,  ii.  388. 

tes-ta  -mur,  s.  [Lat.=we  testify.]  A  certificate 
given  to  a  student  of  an  English  university,  certi- 
fying  that  lie  has  successfully  passed  an  examina¬ 
tion.  So  called  from  the  opening  words. 

“Martin  of  Trinity  had  got  his  testamur.” — H.  Kings-, 
ley:  Ravenshoe,  ch.  xiv. 

*test'-ate,  a.  &  s.  [Latin  testatus,  pa.  par.  ot 
testor= to  bear  witness,  to  make  a  will.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Having  duly  made  and  left  a  will 

“By  the  canon  law,  the  bishop  had  the  lawful  distribu 

tion  of  the  goods  of  persons  dying  testate  and  intestate.’1 
— Ayliffe . 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  has  duly  made  and  left  a 
will. 

Hes-ta  -tion,  s.  [Latin  testatio,  from  testatus, 
pa.  par.  of  testor=  to  bear  witness.]  A  witnessing 
or  bearing  witness. 

“  How  clear  a  testation  have  the  inspired  prophets  of 
God  given  of  old  to  this  truth.”— Bp.  Hall:  Satan’s  Fiery 
Darts  Quenched. 


bfiil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  del. 
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tes-ta'-tSr,  s.  [Lat. ;  Fr.  testateur .]  One  who 
makes  and  leaves  a  will  or  testament. 

“  He  bringeth  arguments  from  the  love  or  good-will 
which  always  the  testator  bore  him.” — Hooker. 

tes-ta'-trlx,  s.  [Latin,  fem.  of  testator.']  A 
woman  who  makes  and  leaves  a  will  or  testament. 

tes-ta'-tum  ( pi .  tes-ta’-tu),  s.  [Latin,  neut. 
Bing,  of  testatus,  pa.  par.  of  testor=  to  witness.] 

Law :  One  of  the  clauses  of  a  deed,  including  a 
statement  of  the  consideration-money  and  of  the 
♦receipt  thereof.  Galled  also  the  witnessing  or 
operative  clause. 

tes'-te,  s.  [Lat.,  ablat.  sing,  of  testis= a  witness.] 
Law :  The  witnessing  clause  of  a  writ  or  other 
precept  which  expresses  the  date  of  its  issue. 
(Wharton.) 

tes'-ter  (l),  *tes-tar, *tes-tere,  *tees-ter,  *tes- 
tern,  *tes-tOurn,  s.  [A  shortened  and  corrupted 
form  of  teston,  testoon  (q.  v.) ;  O.  Fr.  testier e — a  kind 
of  head-piece,  from  teste  (Fr.  tSte)—a  head.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  head-piece,  a  helmet. 

“Sheldes  bright,  testeres  and  trappureg.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,501. 

*2.  Originally  the  name  applied  to  the  new  coins 
of  Louis  XII.  of  France,  as  bearing  the  head  of 
that  prince ;  afterward  applied  to  the  brass  coins 
covered  with  silver  first  struck  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  of  England.  The  name  was  also 
given  to  shillings  and  sixpences,  whence  the  modem 
slang  tizzy = a  sixpence. 

"Hold,  there’s  a  tester  for  thee.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV., 
Pt.  II.,  iii.  2. 

3.  The  square  canopy  over  a  four-post  bedstead. 

“He  then  an  iron  net  prepar’d, 

Which  he  to  the  bed’s  tester  rear’d.” 

King:  Art  of  Love. 

II.  Arch. :  A  flat  canopy  over  a  pulpit  or  tomb, 
test'-er  (2),  s.  [Eng.  test,\.;  -er.]  One  who  or 

that  which  tests,  tries,  or  proves. 

*tes-tere,  s.  [Tester  (1) ,  s.] 

*tes'-tern,  *tes-tourn,  s.  [Tester  (1).] 
*tes'-tern,  v.t.  [Testern,  s.]  To  present  with 
a  tester  or  sixpence. 

“To  testify  your  bounty,  I  thank  you,  you  have  tes- 
tern’ d  me.” — Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  i. 

tes’-te§,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  testis.] 

Anat.:  The  testicles  (q.  v.). 

♦testes-muliebres,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  An  old  name  for  the  ovaries ;  from  the  old 
notion  that  semen  was  secreted  by  females  as  well 
as  by  males.  [Syngenesis.] 
tes’-tl-cle,  s.  [Fr.  testicule,  from  Lat.  testiculum, 
accus.  of  testiculus,  dimin.  from  testis — a  testicle.] 
Anat. :  One  of  the  two  glands  which  secrete  the 
seminal  fluid  in  males. 

tes'-tl-cond,  adj.  [Latin  testis= a  testicle,  and 
Condo=  to  hide.] 

ZoOlogy :  A  term  applied  to  animals  in  which  the 
testicles  are  abdominal,  as  in  the  Cetacea.  (  Wor¬ 
cester.) 

tes-tic'-R-late,  tes-tic-u-lat-ed,  tes-tlc'-u- 

lg,r,  a.  [Lat.  tesftcwZafws=  having  testicles.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  figure  of  two  oblong  bodies,  as 
the  roots  of  Orchis  mascula. 

♦tes-tic'-ij-lus  (.pi.  tes-tic'-u-ll),  s.  [Latin=a 
testicle.] 

Bot. :  Vaillant’s  name  for  an  anther 
*tes'-ti-ere,  s.  [O.  Fr.]  A  head-piece,  a  helmet. 
[Tester  (1).] 

*tes’-tlf,  a.  [O.  Fr.]  Testy,  self-willed,  head¬ 
strong. 

*tes-t!f-I-cate,  s.  [Lat.  testificatus:  pa.  par.  of 
testificor—  to  testify  (q.  v.).] 

Scots  Law:  A  solemn  written  assertion,  not  on 
oath,  formerly  used  in  judicial  procedure. 

tes-ti-f  l-ca'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  testificatio,  from 
testificatus,  pa.  par.  of  testificor —to  testify  (q.  v.).] 
The  act  of  testifying  or  of  giving  testimony  or  evi¬ 
dence. 

“Solemn  testifications  of  our  thankful  sense.” — Bar- 
row:  Sermons,  vol.  i,  ser.  8. 

tes’-tl-fl-ca-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  testifies; 
one  who  gives  evidence  or  witness ;  a  witness. 

tes'-tl-fl-er,  s.  [Eng.  testify:  -er.]  One  who 
testifies ;  one  who  gives  testimony,  witness,  or  evi¬ 
dence. 

“The  authority  of  the  testifier  is  founded  upon  his 
ability  and  integrity.” — Pearson :  On  the  Creed,  Art.  i. 

tes'-tl-fy,  *tes-ti-fie,  v.  i.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  testifier, 
from  Lat.  testificor=to  boar  witness;  iestis= a  wit¬ 
ness,  and  facio—  to  make;  Sp.  testificar;  Ital.  tes- 
tificare.] 


A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  make  a  solemn  declaration,  written  or 
verbal,  to  establish  some  fact ;  to  give  testimony  for 
the  purpose  of  communicating  to  others  some  fact 
not  known  to  them. 

“  The  said  council  testified  under  their  hands,  that  they 
never  perswaded,  but  disapproved  of,  the  undertaking.” — 
Camden:  History  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

2.  To  bear  witness ;  to  bring  forward  a  charge. 
(Followed  by  against.) 

“I  testified  against  them  in  the  day  wherein  they  sold 
provisions.” — Nehemiah  xiii.  15. 

II.  Law:  To  make  a  solemn  declaration  under 
oath  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  or  making 
proof  of  some  fact  to  a  court ;  to  give  evidence  in 
a  cause  depending  before  a  tribunal. 

“One  witness  shall  not  testify  against  any  person  to 
cause  him  to  die.” — Numbers  xxxv.  80. 

B.  Transitive: 


2.  Divine  revelation  generally;  the  word  of  God; 
the  Scriptures. 

“The  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making  wise  the 
simple.” — Psalm  xix.  7. 

][  For  the  difference  between  testimony  and  evi¬ 
dence,  see  Evidence. 

][  Perpetuation  of  Testimony :  [Perpetuation,]].] 
*tes'-ti-mon-y,  v.  t.  [Testimony,  s.]  To  wit¬ 


ness,  to  attest. 

“  Let  him  be  but  testimonied  in  his  own  bringings  forth, 
and  he  shall  appear  to  the  envious  a  scholar,  a  statesman, 
and  a  soldier.”— Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  in.  2. 

test'-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  testy  f  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  testy ;  peevishness,  fretfulness, 
moroseness. 


“  My  mother,  having  power  of  his  testiness,  shall  turn 
all  into  my  commendations.” — Shakesp. :  Cymbeline ,  iv.  i. 

test'-Ing  (1 ),  pr.  par.,  a.,&s.  [Test  (l),a.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  To  affirm  or  declare  solemnly  ;  to  bear  witness 
of ;  to  give  evidence  concerning ;  to  attest. 

“We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  we  have 
seen:  and  ye  receive  not  our  witness.” — John  iii.  11. 

*2.  To  publish  and  declare  freely  and  openly. 

“  Testifying  both  to  the  Jews,  and  also  to  the  Greeks, 
repentance  toward  God,  and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.” — Acts  xx.  21. 

II.  Law :  To  affirm  or  declare  upon  oath  before  a 
tribunal  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  or  proving 
some  fact. 

test'-I-iy,  adv.  [English  testy ;  -ly.]  In  a  testy 
manner ;  fretfully,  peevishly. 

tes-tl-mo  -nl-al,  *tes-ti-mo-ni-all,  a.  &  s.  [Old 
Fr.  testimonial  a  testimonial,  from  Lat.  testimo¬ 
nial^— bearing  witness.] 

*A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Relating  to  or  containing  testimony ;  testifying. 

“A  clerk  does  not  exhibit  to  the  bishop  letters  missive 

or  testimonial,  testifying  his  good  behavior.” — Ayliffe: 
Parergon. 

2.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  testimonial ;  intended  as, 
or  taking  the  place  of  a  testimonial.  [B.  3.] 

“The  Lord  Chief  Justice  will  be  offered  a  testimonial 
dinner.” — London  Standard. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  A  testimony ;  evidence,  witness,  proof. 

“A  signe  and  solemne  testimoniall  of  the  religious 
observance  which  they  carried  respectively  to  the  whole 
element  of  fire.” — P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  613. 

2.  A  certificate  or  writing  giving  favorable  testi¬ 
mony  concerning  the  character  or  good  conduct  of 
some  person ;  a  certificate  of  one’s  qualifications, 
or  of  the  worth  or  value  of  anything. 

3.  A  gift  in  the  shape  of  money,  plate,  portrait, 
or  the  like,  raised  by  subscription  and  presented  to 
a  person  in  acknowledgment  of  services  rendered, 
or  as  a  token  of  respect  for  his  worth  ;  or,  if  raised 
after  his  death,  taking  the  form  of  a  monument, 
endowment,  or  the  like. 

testimonial-proof,  s. 

Civil  Law  :  Parole  evidence. 
*tes-tl-m6'-nl-al-lze,*tes-tl-m6-nl-ul-l§e,  v.  t. 
[Eng.  testimonial;  -ize.]  To  present  with  a  testi¬ 
monial. 

“People  were  testimonialising  his  wife.” — Thackeray: 
Newcomes,  ch.  lxiii. 

tes'-tl-mcin-jf,  s.  [Lat.  testimonium,  from  testis 
=  a  witness;  O.  Fr.  tesmoing ;  Fr.  t&moin;  Sp.  & 
Ital.  testimonio.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  A  solemn  declaration  or  affirmation,  written  or 
verbal,  made  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  or 
proving  some  fact ;  a  statement  or  statements  made 
to  prove  or  communicate  some  fact.  Testimony,  in 
judicial  proceedings,  must  be  under  oath  or  affirm¬ 
ation. 

*2.  The  act  of  bearing  witness ;  open  attestation; 
profession. 

"  Thou  .  .  .  for  the  testimony  of  truth  has  borne 
Universal  reproach.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  33. 

3.  A  statement  or  declaration  of  facts ;  repre¬ 
sentation,  declaration,  evidence,  witness. 

“  The  difficulty  is,  when  testimonies  contradict  common 
experience.” — Locke:  Hum.  Undertand.  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xiv. 

4.  Proof,  attestation ;  support  of  a  statement 
made. 

5.  Anything  equivalent  to  a  declaration  or  pro¬ 
test  ;  manifestation. 

“Shake  off  the  dust  under  your  feet  for  a  testimony 
against  them.” — Mark  vi.  11. 

II.  Scripture: 

1.  The  two  tables  of  the  law. 

“  Thou  shalt  put  into  this  ark  the  testimony  which  I 
shall  give  thee.” — Exodus  xxv.  16. 


C.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  one  who  tests  or  proves; 
the  act  of  applying  a  test ;  proof,  trial,  assay. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Chem.:  [Analysis,  II.  2.]. 

2.  Metall. :  The  operation  of  refining  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  gold  or  silver  by  means  of  lead  in  the  vessel 
called  a  test ;  cupellation. 

testing-slab,  s.  A  square  plate  of  white  glazed 
porcelain,  having  cup-shaped  depressions  for  con¬ 
taining  liquids  to  be  examined  which  give  colored 
precipitates. 

test  -ing  (2),  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Test  (2),  a.] 

testing-clause,  s. 

Scots  Law :  The  clause  in  a  formal  written  deed 
or  instrument  by  which  it  is  authenticated  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  form  of  law.  It  consists  essentially  of  the 
name  and  designation  of  the  writer,  the  number  of 
pages  of  which  the  deed  consists,  the  names  and 
designations  of  the  witnesses,  the  name  and  desig¬ 
nation  of  the  person  who  penned  the  deed,  and  the 
date  and  place  of  signing. 

*tes-ton,  *tes-toon  (1),  *tes-tone'  (1),  s.  [O. 
Fr.  teston=  a  coin  worth  eighteen-pence  sterling 
(Cotgrave) ,  from  teste  (Fr.  tSte)  =  a  head,  from  Lat. 
testa— an  earthern  pot,  a  skull.]  A  tester,  a  six¬ 
pence. 

“Deniers,  testons,  or  crowns.” — Holinshed:  Descript . 
Eng.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxv. 

tes-toon' (2),  *tes-tone'  (2),  s.  [Ital.  testone.] 
[Teston.]  An  Italian  silver  coin,  worth  about 
33  cts. ;  also  a  Portuguese  coin  worth  about  14  cts. 

*tes'-trll,  subst.  [Tester  (1).]  A  tester,  a  six¬ 
pence. 

“ There’s  a  testril  of  me  too.” — Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night, 
ii.  3. 

tes-tu'-dln-al,  a.  [Latin  testudo,  genit.  testip 
dinis;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ah]  Pertaining  to  or  resem¬ 
bling  the  tortoise. 

tes-tfi-dln-ar  -I-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  testudinarius— 
tortoise-like.  So  named  from  the  resemblance 
which  the  great,  rugged,  cracked  root  of  the  plant 
bears  to  the  shell  of  a  tortoise.] 

Bot. :  Elephant’ s-foot  or  Hottentot’s-bread.  A 
genus  of  Dioscoreacese,  akin  to  Dioscorea,  but  with 
the  seeds  winged  only  at  the  tip,  instead  of  all 
round.  Rootstock  above  ground  sometimes  four 
feet  in  diameter.  Stems  occasionally  forty  feet 
long ;  flowers  small,  greenish-yellow.  Testudinaria 
elephantipes  is  the  common  Elephant’s-foot  or 
Hottentot’s-bread.  The  roodstock  is  a  large,  fleshy 
mass,  covered  with  a  thick  bark,  cracked  deeply  in 
every  direction.  The  Hottentots  in  time  of  scarc¬ 
ity  made  use  of  the  fleshy  inside  of  the  root  as  a 
kind  of  yam. 

tes-tq-dln-ar  -l-ous,  a.  [Mod.  Latin  testudin- 
ari(a);  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -cuts.]  Resembling  a  tor¬ 
toise-shell  in  color;  marked  with  black,  red,  and 
yellow  patches,  like  fortoise-sheil. 

ftes-tu-dl-na’-ta,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat.  testu- 
dinatus=  arched,  vaulted,  from  testudo  (genit.  testu- 
dinis)= a  tortoise.] 

Zodl.:  A  synonym  of  Chelonia  (q.  v.).  It  was 
introduced  by  Klein  and  adopted  by  Agassiz. 

tes-tu  -dln-at-ed,  tes-tu  -dln-ate,  a.  [Testu- 
dinata.]  Shaped  like  the  back  of  a  tortoise; 
arched,  vaulted. 

tes  tu-dm’-e-ous,  a.  [Lat.  testudineus.]  Resem¬ 
bling  the  shell  of  a  tortoise. 

tes-tu  -din'-i-das,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  testudo,  genit.  testu- 
din(is) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zodl. :  Land-tortoises  ;  a  family  of  Chelonia,  very 
widely  distributed  in  both  hemispheres,  but  absent 
from  Australia.  The  carapace  is  very  convex ;  claws 
blunt;  feet  club-shaped,  adapted  for  progression 
on  land  only;  neck  retractile.  They  are  vegetable- 
feeders,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  species  belong 
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to  the  type-genus  Testudo  (q.  v.).  In  some  classi¬ 
fications  the  family  includes  the  freshwater  Tor¬ 
toises,  now  generally  made  a  separate  family  of 
Emydidse  (q.  v.). 

2.  Palceont.:  The  family  appears  in  the  Miocene 
of  Europe  and  the  Eocene  of  North  America. 
[COLOSSOCHEEYS.] 

tes-tu  -do,  s.  [Lat.=a  tortoise,  a  testudo,  from 
testa=  a  shell.] 

1.  Roman  Antiquity :  A  cover  or  screen  used  in 
assaults  upon  fortified  towns.  In  cases  where  the 
town  was  of  small  size  and  accessible  on  every  side, 
while  the  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  besiegers  was 
large,  a  ring  of  soldiers  was  drawn  round  the  walls, 
a  portion  of  whom  kept  up  a  constant  discharge  of 
missiles  upon  those  who  manned  the  battlements, 
while  the  rest,  advancing  on  every  side  simultane¬ 
ously,  with  their  shields  joined  above  their  heads 
so  as  to  form  a  continuous  covering  like  tho  shell 
of  a  tortoise  ( testudine  facta),  planted  scaling  lad¬ 
ders  against  a  number  of  different  points,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  endeavored  to  burst  open  the  gates. 
Also  applied  to  a  movable  structure,  on  wheels  or 
rollers,  used  to  protect  sappers. 

2.  Mining:  A  shelter  similar  in  shape  and  design 
employed  as  a  defense  for  miners,  &c.,  when  work¬ 
ing  in  ground  or  rock  which  is  liable  to  cave  in. 

3.  Med. :  An  encysted  tumor,  from  a 
supposed  resemblance  to  the  shell  of 
a  tortoise. 

4.  Music:  A  name  applied  to  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  lyre,  because,  according  to  the 
legend  recounted  at  full  length  in  the 
Homeric  hymn,  the  frame  of  the  first 
lyre  was  formed  by  Hermes  out  of  the 
shell  of  a  tortoise. 

5.  Zobl. :  Tortoise  (q.  v.)  ;  the  type- 
genus  of  Testudinid®  (q.  v.),  with 
twenty-five  species.  Most  abundant 
in  the  Ethiopian  region,  but  also  ex¬ 
tending  over  the  Oriental  region  into 
the  south  of  Europe  and  the  Eastern 
States  of  North  America.  Thorax  con-  Testudo. 
vex,  rather  globular,  and  solid  ;  breast¬ 
bone  solid,  with  twelve  shields,  those  of  the  throat 
separated ;  five  toes  on  fore  feet,  four  on  the  hinder 
pair. 

6.  Palaeontology :  The  genus  appears  first  in  the 
Eocene  of  North  America. 

test'-y,  *test-ie,  adj.  [O.  Fr.  testu  (Fr.  tstu)  = 
headstrong,  willful,  obstinate,  from  teste  (Fr.  ttte) 
—the  head.]  Fretful,  peevish,  pettish,  petulant, 
irritable. 

"Do  yon  make  all  around  you  unhappy,  by  your  sullen 
and  testy  humors,  or  your  harsh,  and  brutal  behavior?” — 
Gilpin .  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  46. 
te-tan'-Ic,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  tetan(us) ;  -ic.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to,  denoting,  or  character¬ 
istic  of  tetanus. 

B,  As  substantive : 

Pharm.:  A  medicine  which  acts  on  the  nerves, 
and  through  them  on  the  muscles.  If  taken  in  over¬ 
doses  it  produces  convulsions  and  death.  Exam¬ 
ples:  Strychnine,  Nux  vomica,  &c. 

tet'-an-<nd,  a.  [Eng.  tetan(us),  and  Gr.  eidos= 
form,  appearance.]  Resembling  tetanus. 

tet-gn-us,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  tetanos— stiffness 
or  spasm  of  the  neck.]  [Lock-jaw.] 

11  Acoustic  tetanus:  A  term  used  in  electro-thera- 
eutics  to  indicate  the  effect  produced  upon  a  nerve 
y  very  rapidly  alternating  induced  currents, 
te-tar  -tine,  s.  [Gr.  tetarte—  a  fourth;  suff.  -ine 
(Min.) ;  Ger.  tetartin .] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Albite  (q.  v.). 
te-tar-to-,  pref.  [Greek  tetarte= a  fourth  part ; 
tettares,  tessares= four.]  Divided  by  four  or  into 
fours. 

te-tar-to-he’-drgl,  ctdj-  [Pref.  tetarto-,  and  Gr. 
hedra— a  base,  a  seat.] 

Crystall.:  Partaking  of  tetartohedrism  (q.  v.). 
tetar-to-he’-drgl-ly,  adverb.  [English  tetarto- 
hedral;  -ly.]  In  a  tetartohedral  form  or  arrange¬ 
ment. 

te-tar-t6-he'-drl§m,  s.  [Pref.  tetarto-,  and  Gr. 
hedra= a  seat,  a  base.] 

Crystall.:  The  character  of  a  crystal  in  which 
only  one-quarter  of  the  number  of  faces  is  developed 
which  would  be  required  by  the  complete  symmetry 
of  the  crystallographic  system  to  which  it  belongs. 

te-tar-t6-pri§-mat'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  tetarto-,  and 
Eng.  prismatic  (q.  v.).] 

Crystall. :  The  same  as  Triclinic  (q,  v. ). 
tet'-aug,  s.  [Tautog.] 

*tet$h,  *tecche,  s.  [Tache.] 
tet§h-I-ness,  s.  [Techiness.] 
tet§h-jf,  t§§h'-jf,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  tetche,  tecche— 
a  bad  habit,  a  whim,  a  freak,  a  caprice :  Fr.  tache= 
a  stain,  a  mark.]  Fretful,  peevish,  petulant,  touchy, 
[Touchy.] 


*t£te,  s.  [Fr.= head,  from  Lat.  testa= a  skull.] 
F alse  hair ;  a  kind  of  w  ig  worn  by  ladies. 

“But  was  greatly  disappointed  upon  seeing  her  wig  or 
tete  the  next  morning  thrown  carelessly  upon  her  toilette, 
and  her  ladyship  appearing  at  breakfast  in  very  bright 
red  hair.” — Graves :  Spiritual  Quixote,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xx. 
tete-a-tete,  a.,  adv.  &s. 

A.  As  adv. :  Head  to  head;  private,  confidential ; 
with  none  present  but  the  parties  concerned;  as,  a 
tHe-a-ttte  conversation. 


B.  As  adj. :  Head  to  head,  face  to  face ;  in  private 
or  close  confabulation. 


C. 


“Long  before  the  squire  and  dame 
Have,  tete-a-tete,  relieved  their  flame.” 

Prior:  Alma,  ii.  164. 

As  substantive : 


1.  A  private  interview  where  none  are  presentbut 
those  interested;  a  confidential,  close,  or  friendly 
interview  or  conversation. 

2.  A  settee  with  two  seats  facing  in  opposite 
directions,  the  arms  and  back  forming  an  S-shape. 

tete-du-pont,  s. 


Foriif.:  A  redan  or  lunette  resting  its  flanks  on 
the  bank  of  a  river  and  inclosing  the  end  of  a  bridge 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  it  from  an  assault. 

teth'-er,  *ted  der,  *ted-ir,  *ted-yre,  s.  [Gael. 
teadhair—  a  tether ;  taod=  a  halter,  a  chain,  a  cable  ; 
Wei.  tid= a  chain;  Manx  lead,  teid—a  rope;  Ice). 
tj6dr= a  tether;  Low  Ger.  tider,  tier;  Norw.  ijoder; 
Sw.  tjuder;  Dan.  tbir ;  New  Fris.  tjudder.)  A  rope 
by  which  a  grazing  animal  is  tied  to  a  stake,  so  as 
to  be  prevented  from  moving  beyond  a  certain 
limit ;  lienee,  figuratively,  scope  allowed,  bounds 
prescribed ;  course  or  bounds  in  which  one  may 
move  until  checked. 


“And  with  a  larger  tether  may  he  walk, 

Than  may  be  given  you.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

teth'-er,  *ted-der,  v.  t.  [Tether,  s.]  To  con¬ 
fine,  as  a  grazing  animal,  with  a  rope  or  chain, 
within  certain  limits  ;  to  limit,  to  check. 

“  The  lamb  was  all  alone, 

And  by  a  slender  cord  was  tether’d  to  a  stone.” 

Wordsworth:  Pet  Lamb. 

te-thy-g,  s.  [Tethys.] 

Zobl  :  A  genus  of  Siliceous  Sponges.  Skeleton 
consisting  of  radiating  or  stellate  sheaves  of  long 
siliceous  spicules,  invested  by  a  cortical  layer. 

te-thy-dgn,  s.  [Lat.  Tethys  (q.  v.) ;  Gr.  eidos 
=  form,  and  Eng.  suff.  -an.'] 

Zobl.  (pi.):  An  old  tribe  of  Nudibranchiate  Mol- 
lusks,  type  Tethys. 

Te'-thys,  s.  [Lat,,  from  Gr.  Tethys.] 

1.  Gr.  Mythol.:  Tne  greatest  of  the  sea-deities, 
wife  of  Oceanus,  daughter  of  Uranus  and  Terra, 
and  mother  of  the  chief  rivers  of  the  universe,  Nile, 
Peneus,  Simois,  Scamander,  &c.,  and  about  three 
thousand  daughters  called  Oceanides.  The  name 
Tethys  is  said  to  signify  nurse. 

2.  Astron.:  A  satellite  of  Saturn.  Its  mean  distance 
from  the  center  of  Saturn  is  188,000  miles ;  its  peri¬ 
odic  time,  1  day,  21  hours,  18  minutes,  25-7  seconds. 
(Ball.) 

3.  Zobl. :  A  genus  of  Tritoniad®,  with  one  species, 
from  the  Mediterranean.  Animal  elliptical,  de¬ 
pressed  ;  head  covered  by  a  broadly  expanded 
fringed  disc,  with  two  conical  tentacles ;  stomach 
simple.  It  attains  a  foot  in  length,  and  feeds  on 
other  mollusks  and  on  small  Crustacea. 

te-til-lg,  subst.  [Sp.,=  a  little  teat,  dimin.  from 
teta= a  teat.] 

Botany:  A  genus  of  Francoace®  (q.  v.).  Chilian 
annuals,  with  stalked,  rounded,  palmately  nerved 
leaves,  and  racemes  of  flowers,  the  calyx  and  the 
corolla  slightly  irregular.  Leaves  somewhat  astrin¬ 
gent  ;  used  medicinally  in  Chili. 

tet-ra-,  pref.  [Greek  for  tetara,  from  tettares, 
tessares=  four.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  prefix  used  in  compounds  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Greek,  and  signifying  four,  fourfold. 
Abbreviated  to  tetr-  before  a  vowel. 

2.  Chem.:  A  prefix  applied  to  compounds  contain¬ 
ing  four  atoms  of  a  chlorous  to  one  atom  of  a 
basylous  element,  e.  g.,  tetrachloride  of  tin,  SnCLi. 
It  is  also  applied  to  substitution  compounds,  in 
which  four  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  a 
radicle. 

tet -rg-branch,  s.  [Tetrabranchiata.]  Any 
individual  of  the  Tetrabranchiata.  ( Woodward : 
Mollusca  (ed.  Tate),  p.  183.) 

tet-rg-bran-chl-a -tg,  s.pl.  [Pref.  tetr  a-,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  branchiata  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Zobl.:  An  order  of  Cephalopoda,  comprising 
three  families:  Nautilid®,  Orthoceratid®,  and  Am- 
monitid®,  though  in  some  recent  classifications  the 
second  family  is  merged  in  the  first.  Animal  creep¬ 
ing,  protected  by  an  external  shell ;  head  retractile 
within  the  mantle ;  eyes  pedunculated ;  mandibles 
calcareous ;  arms  very  numerous ;  body  attached  to 


shell  by  adductor  muscles  and  by  a  continuous 
horny  girdlo ;  branchi®  four ;  funnel  formed  by  the 
union  of  two  lobes  which  do  not  constitute  a  dis¬ 
tinct  tube.  Shell  external,  in  the  form  of  an 
extremely  elongated  cone,  either  straight  or  vari¬ 
ously  folded  or  coiled,  many-chambered,  siph- 
uncled;  the  inner  layers  and  septa  nacreous,  the 
outer  layers  porcellanous. 

2.  Palceont.:  They  attained  their  maximum  in 
the  Palfflozoic  period,  decreasing  from  that  time 
onward,  and  being  represented  at  the  present  by 
the  single  genus  Nautilus  (q.  v.).  The  Nautilid® 
proper  and  Orthoceratid®  are  preeminently  Pal®o- 
zoic,  while  tho  Ammonitid®  are  almost  exclusively 
Mesozoic. 

tet-rg-braii  -chi-gte,  a.  [Tetrabranchiata.] 
Having  four  gills. 
te-tra§'-er-g,  s.  [Tetraceros.] 

Botany:  A  genus  of  Delime®  (q.  v.),  owing  its 
scientific  name  to  the  fact  that  its  four  capsules 
are  recurved  like  horns.  Shrubs  or  smaU  trees, 
often  climbing,  with  alternate,  stalked,  feather- 
nerved,  naked  leaves,  often  rough  above,  and  pan- 
icled  or  racemose  inflorescence.  A  decoction  of 
Tetracera  breyniana  and  T.  oblongata  is  given  in 
Brazil  in  swelling  of  the  legs.  T.  tigarea  is  diapho¬ 
retic, diuretic,  and  antisyphilitic. 

te-tratj -er-os,  s.  [Gr.  tetrakerbs—  four-horned: 
tetra=  four,  and  keras=  a  horn.] 

Zobl. :  A  genus  of  Bovid®,  sub-family  Cephalo- 
phin®,  with  two  species,  from  the  hilly  parts  of 
India:  rare  north  of  the  Ganges.  Horns  four, 
straight  and  conical ;  in  one  species  the  anterior 
pair  rudimentary.  [Chikarah.] 

tet-rg-che  -m-uin,  s.  [Pref.  tetr(a)-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  achenium  (q.  v.).] 

Bot.:  A  fruit  formed  by  the  adhesion  of  four 
achenes. 

tet-rg-chlbr-o-vg-ler-Ic,  adj.  [Prefix  tetra-; 
chloro-,  and  Eng.  valeric.]  [QuadrichlorovaIi- 

ERIC.] 

tet'-rg-chord,  s.  [Gr.  tetrachordon,  from  zetra-, 
and  chorde=&  string,  a  chord;  Fr.  tetrachorde.] 
Music : 

1.  A  scale-series  of  four  notes.  The  word  in  its 
modern  sense  signifies  a  half  of  the  octave  scale, 
e.  g,  from  c  to  f,  or  from  g  to  c.  The  position  of  the 
tones  and  semitones  is  similar  in  both  tetrachords. 
A  third  tetrachord  placed  above  these  two  would 
lead  into  the  key  of  g,  and  another  in  the  key  of  d. 
The  fundamental  system  in  ancient  music  was  the 
tetrachord,  or  system  of  four  sounds,  of  which  the 
extremes  were  at  an  interval  of  a  fourth. 

*2.  A  lyre  with  four  strings. 

“Terpander  .  .  .  substituted  the  seven-stringed 

cithara  for  the  old  tetrachord.” — Donaldson:  Theater  of  the 
Greeks,  p.  31. 

-][  (1)  Conjunct  tetrachords:  Tetrachords  which 
overlap,  as  C  to  f.  and  f  to  B. 

(2)  Disjunct  tetrachords:  Tetrachords  which 
have  a  degree  between  them,  as  C  to  f,  and  G  to  c. 
Similar  disjunct  tetrachords  necessarily  pass 
through  the  whole  key-series,  and  a  combination  of 
conjunct  and  disjunct  tetrachords  is  required  to 
form  a  diatonic  scale  of  more  than  one  octave  in 
compass. 

tet-rg-chord-gl,  a.  [En g.  tetrachord ;  -al.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  tetrachords  ;  formed  of  tetrachords. 
tetrachordal-system,  s. 

Music :  The  early  form  of  the  system  now  known 
as  Tonic  Sol-fa  (q.  v.). 
tet-rg-chor-don,  s.  [Tetrachord.] 

Music:  An  instrument  similar  in  appearance  to  a 
cottage  pianoforte,  and  like  it  played  by  finger¬ 
board,  but  the  tone,  instead  of  being  produced  by 
striking,  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  cylinder  of  india- 
rubber  charged  with  resin,  kept  in  motion  by  a 
pedal,  variety  of  tone  being  gained  by  the  depth  of 
pressure  on  the  keys  by  the  fingers.  It  is  called  the 
tetrachordon  from  an  idea  that  its  sounds  are  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  produced  by  a  string  quartet.  The 
instrument  is  constructed  also  with  self-acting 
machinery. 

IT  Milton  used  the  word  as  the  title  of  one  of  his 
treatises  on_  marriage,  occasioned  by  his  disagree¬ 
ment  with  his  wife,  Mary  Powell.  He  explained  the 
word  in  the  sub-title :  “  Expositions  upon  the  Four 
Chief  Places  of  Scripture  which  treat  of  Marriage.’* 
tet-rg-chot  -o-mous,  adj.  [Gr.  tetrachos= four¬ 
fold,  and  tome= a  cutting.] 

Science:  Having  a  division  by  fours;  separated 
into  four  parts  or  series,  or  into  series  of  fours. 

tet-rg-Cla  -§Ite,  s.  [Pref.  tetra- ;  Gr.  klasis=a 
fracture,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.) ;  Ger.  tetraklasit. ] 
Min.:  The  same  as  Paranthine  (q.  v.). 
tet-rg-coc'-cous,  a.  [Pref.  tetra-,  andGr.  kokkos 
=a  kernel,  a  berry.] 

Bot. :  Having  four  ceUs  elastically  dehiscing  and 
separating. 


b6il,  b6y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  &em;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  —  f. 

-clan,  -tian  —  shgn,  -lion-  -sion  =  shun:  tion,  -§ion  —  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =bgl,  dgl» 


tetrahedrite 


tetracolon 

tet-rg-c5'-lon,  s.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Eng.  colon 
(q.  v.).] 

Pros. :  A  stanza  or  division  of  lyric  poetry  con¬ 
sisting  of  four  verses. 

tet-rg.-c0-ra.r-l3,,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Latin 
coralla,  pi.  of  corallum =red  cone. J 
ZoOl. :  Haeckel's  name  for  the  Rugosa,  because  the 
septa  are  multiples  of  four. 

tet-rac-tl-nel'-ll  dse,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  tetra-;  Lat. 
dimin.  of  Gr.  aktis  (genit.  aktinos)  —  a  ray,  and  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOlogy :  A  sub-order  of  Siliceous  Sponges,  with 
four-rayed  spicules.  Families,  Choristid®  and  Lith- 
istid®. 

tet'-Tad,  s.  [Lat.  tetras  (genit.  tetrad is),  from  Gr. 
tetras  (genit.  tetrados) ;  Fr.  t6trade.~\ 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  number  four ;  a  collection  of 
four  things. 

“I  find  the  ignoranoe  of  posterity  to  have  abused  the 
Tetrad ,  as  religiously  as  it  was  admired  by  the  knowing 
Pythagoreans,  to  be  a  receptacle  of  superstitious  and  use¬ 
less  toyes.” — More:  Defense  of  the  Moral  Cabala,  ch.  iv., 
§2.  (App.) 

2.  Chem. :  Quadrivalent  element.  A  name  given 
to  those  elements  which  can  directly  unite  with  or 
replace  four  atoms  of  hydrogen,  chlorine,  or  other 
monatomic  element. 

tet-rg-dac'-tyl,  s.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Greek  dak. 
tylos=&  finger,  a  toe.]  An  animal  having  four  dig. 
its  on  each  limb. 

tet-rg-dac’-tyi-oiis,  a.  [Tetradactyl.]  Hav¬ 
ing  four  digits  on  each  limb. 

te-trg-de-cane,  subst.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Eng. 
decane .]  [Quajttjordecane.] 

+tet-rg-de-cap -fi-dg,  s.  pi.  [Prefix  tetra-;  Gr. 
deka= ten,  and pous  (genit.  podos)  =  a  foot.] 

ZoOl. :  Agassiz’s  name  for  the  Edriopbthalmata 
(q.  v.),  from  the  fact  that  in  the  typical  adult  there 
are  seven  pairs  of  feet, 
tet-rg-dec-g-tyl,  s.  [Tetradecyl.] 
tet-rg,-de'-$yi,  s.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Eng.  decyl .] 
Chemistry;  C14H29.  Tetradecatyl.  Myristyl.  The 
fourteenth  term  of  the  series  of  alcohol  radicles. 
CnH2n+i.  (Watts.) 

tet-rg,-de-9yi'-Ic,  a.  [En g.  tetradecyl; -ic.']  Of 
or  belonging  to  tetradecyl  (q.  v.). 
tetradecylic-alcohol,  s.  [Myeisttc-alcohol.] 
tetradecylic-hydride,  s. 

Chem. :  C14H30.  One  of  the  constituents  of  Ameri¬ 
can  petroleum.  It  boils  between  238°  and  240°,  and 
is  converted  by  chlorine  into  the  corresponding 
chloride,  C14H29CI. 

t§t-rg-dl-g-pa'-§6n,  s.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Eng. 
diapason  (q.  v.).] 

Music:  Quadruple  diapason  or  octave;  a  musical 
chord,  otherwise  called  a  quadruple  eighth  or 
twenty-ninth. 

te-trad'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  tetrad ;  -ic.]  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  a  tetrad ;  tetratomic. 

tet-rg-dlte§,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  tetradistai = young  people 
Who  feasted  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  month.] 

1.  Gr.  Antiq. :  Persons  who  were  born  on  the 
fourth  day  of  the  month,  which  was  reputed  to  be 
lucky. 

2.  Church  History  (in  this  sense  probably  directly 
from  Gr.  tetra-,  in  comp.=four) : 

(1)  Heretics  who  fasted  at  Easter,  as  on  Wednes¬ 
day. 

(2)  Certain  ancient  sects  who  held  the  number 
four  in  special  reverence,  to  the  extent  of  supposing 
the  existence  of  a  fourth  person  added  to  the  Trin¬ 
ity.^ 

tet-r  g-drachm  ( ch  silent) ,  tet-rg-drach  -mg,  s. 
[Gr.  tetradrachmon,  from  tetra  —  fourfold,  and 
drachme=  a  drachm.] 

Gr.  Coin.:  An  ancient  silver  coin,  value  four 
drachmas,  or  about  79  cents. 

te-trad’-ym-Ite,  s.  [Gr.  tetradymos=ioxuiol&, 
quadruple ;  suff.  -ite(Min.).] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  A  rhombohedral  mineral  found  sometimes  in 
crystals,  but  more  frequently  granular,  massive,  or 
foliated,  often  with  auriferous  ores.  Hardness,  T5 
to  2;  specific  gravity,  7'2  to  7’9;  luster,  bright  me¬ 
tallic  ;  color,  pale  steel-gray ;  somewhat  sectile,  in 
thin  lamin®,  flexible;  soils  paper.  Composition: 
Somewhat  variable,  but  consists  principally  of  bis¬ 
muth  and  tellurium.  Dana  divides  as  follows :  (a) 
Free  from  sulphur,  with  formula  Bi2Te3 !  (b)  Sul¬ 
phurous,  with  formula  Bi2(iTe+iS)3,  and  (c)  Sele  n- 
iferous. 

2.  The  same  as  Joseite  (q.  v.). 

3.  The  same  as  Wehelite  (q.  v.). 

te-trad  -ym-ous,  a.  i[Gr.  tetradymos=  fourfold.] 
Bot. :  Having  four  cells  or  cases. 
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tet-rg-dy-na  -ml-g,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  tetra,  and  Gr. 
dynamis= might,  strength,  referring  to  four  sta¬ 
mens  being  longer  than  the  others.] 

Bot. :  The  fifteenth  class  in  Linnaeus’  Artificial 
System.  Plants  with  six  stamens,  four  long  and 
two  short.  Orders,  Siliculosa,  and  Siliquosa. 

tet-rg-dy-na'-ml-gn,  tet-rg~dy-ng-mous,  a. 

[Tetradynamia.] 

Botany : 

1.  (Of  stamens) :  Six  in  number,  four  long  and 
two  short. 

2.  (Of  a  plant):  Having  six  stamens,  four  long 
and  two  short ;  of  or  belonging  to  the  Tetradynamia 

(q-  v.). 

tet-rg-e -drgl,  tet-rg-e'-dron,  s.  [Tetrahe¬ 
dral,  Tetrahedron.] 

te-trag  -ng-thg,  s.  [Lrr.  tetragnathius=  a  kind 
of  spider;  Gr.  tetrognathos=having  four  jaws,  spec, 
used  of  a  kind  of  spider.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Epeirid®.  Tetragnatha  ex- 
tensa  is  a  spider  about  half  an  inch  long,  frequent¬ 
ing  damp  places.  It  has  long  diverging  falces,  and 
the  legs  extended  before  and  behind,  nearly  in  a  line 
with  the  body. 

tet'-rg-gon,  s.  [Fr.  tetragone— having  four  an¬ 
gles  or  corners,  from  Lat.  tetragonus;  Gr.  tetra- 
gonos,  from  tetra— fourfold,  and  gonia— an  angle, 
from  gonu—a  knee.] 

1.  Geom. :  A  figure  having  four  angles,  ana  conse¬ 
quently  four  sides,  as  a  square,  a  rhombus ;  a  quad¬ 
rangle. 

2.  A8trol. :  An  aspect  of  two  planets  with  regard 
to  the  earth  when  they  are  distant  from  each  other 
90°,  or  the  fourth  of  a  circle. 

te-trag'-on-gl,  a.  [Eng. tetragon;  -aZ.] 

1.  Geom.:  Pertaining  to  a  tetragon;  having  four 
angles  or  sides,  as  a  square,  a  parallelogram,  &c. ; 
four-sided,  quadrangular. 

2.  Astrol. :  In  position  of  a  tetragon  ;  distant  90° 
from  each  other. 

“Reckoning  on  unto  the  seventh  day,  the  moon  will  be 
in  a  tetragonal  or  quadrate  aspect,  that  is,  four  signs 
removed  from  that  wherein  the  disease  began.” — Browne: 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xii. 

3.  Bot.:  Four-cornered,  angular ;  used  of  some 
ovaries,  the  stems  of  the  Labiat®,  &c. 

4.  Cry  stall.:  [Tetragonal-system.] 

tetragonal-system,  s. 

Cry  stall.:  A  system  of  crystallization  in  which 
the  lateral  axes  are  equal,  being  the  diameters  of  a 
square,  while  the  vertical  is  either  longer  or  shorter 
than  the  lateral.  Called  also  the  Dimetric,  Mona- 
dimetric,  or  Pyramidal  System.  (Dana.) 

te-trag'-on-gl-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  tetragonal;  -ly.'] 
In  a  tetragonal  or  four-cornered  manner. 

tet-rg-go'-ne-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tetragon(ia) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.j 

Bot.:  The  typical  sub-order  of  Tetragoniace®. 
The  fruit  is  woody  and  indehiscent. 

tet-rg-gO’-nI-g,s.  [Gr.  tetragonia= the  spindle- 
tree;  tetra-,  and gdnia=  a  corner,  an  angle.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Tetragoniace®  (q.  v.). 
Chiefly  littoral  plants  with  alternate,  stalked, 
fleshy  leaves,  and  apetalous flowers,  having  four  to 
twelve  stamens  and  three  to  eight  short  styles. 
Nearly  all  the  species  from  the  Southern  Hemis- 

fihere.  Tetragonia  expansa,  a  native  of  New  Zea- 
and,  is  called  New  Zealand  spinach,  and  is  culti¬ 
vated  in  Europe  as  a  substitute  for  spinach  itself. 

tet-rg-go-nl-a  ~9e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tetra- 
goni(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.J 
Bot. :  Aizoons ;  an  order  of  Perigynous  Exogens, 
alliance  Ficoidales.  Succulent-leaved  herbs,  more 
rarely  small  shrubs,  Leaves  alternate,  often  with 
watery  pustules,  exstipulate.  Flowers  small,  axil¬ 
lary  ;  calyx  three  to  five-cleft ;  corolla  wanting ;  sta¬ 
mens  definite ;  styles  two  to  nine ;  ovary  with  as 
many  cells  as  there  are_  styles ;  fruit  an  indehiscent 
nut,  or  a  capsule  splitting  all  round.  Found  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  the  Cape,  and  the  Mediterranean 
region.  Tribes,  Tetragone®  and  Sesuve®.  Genera, 
eleven;  species,  sixty-five.  (Lindley.) 

*te-trag'-6n-I§m,  s.  [Gr,  tetragonizo— to  make 
square ;  tetragonos  =  four-angled,  tetragonal;  Fr. 
titragonisme .]  The  attempt  to  square  the  circle. 

tet-rg-go-no-,  prefix.  [Tetragonism.]  Having 
four  angles  or  corners. 

tet-rg-go-nfi-lep’-Is,  s.  [Pref.  tetragono-,  and 
Gr.  lepis=  a  scale.] 

P alceont. :  A  genus  of  Stylodontid®,  from  the 
Lias.  Each  scale  bears  upon  its  inner  anterior 
margin  a  thick,  solid,  bony  rib,  extending  upward 
beyond  the  margin  of  the  scale,  and  sliced  off 
obliquely  above  and  below,  on  opposite  sides,  for 
forming  splices  with  the  corresponding  processes 
of  adjoining  scales. 


tet-rag-on-ol  -6-bus,  s.  [Pref.  tetragono-,  and 
Gr.  Zo6os=a  lobe.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Trifolie®,  akin  to  Lotus  (q.  v.), 
but  with  quadrangular  winged  legumes.  Tetragon- 
olobus  edulis,  or  purpureus,  is  the  Winged  Pea.  It 
is  a  native  of  Sicily,  where  its  legumes  were  form¬ 
erly  eaten  by  the  poor.  It  is  cultivated  as  a  border 
plant. 

tet-rg-g5n-op-ter-I-ng,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tet- 
ragonopter(us) ;  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - ina .] 
Ichthy. :  A  group  of  Characinid®,  with  four  gen¬ 
era,  from  South  Africa  and  tropical  America.  A 
short  dorsal  and  adipose  fin  present;  teeth  in  both 
jaws  well  developed;  gill-membranes  free;  nasal 
openings  close. 

tet-rg-gon-op  -ter-us,  s.  [Pref.  tetragono-,  and 
Gr.  pteron— a  wing,  a  fin.] 

Ichthyology :  The  type-genus  of  Tetragonopterina 
(q.  v.),  with  about  fifty  species,  from  Central  Amer¬ 
ica.  They  are  all  of  small  size,  rarely  exceeding 
eight  inches  in  length ;  dorsal  in  middle  of  the 
body,  which  is  oblong  or  elevt  ted,  covered  with 
scales  of  moderate  size  ;  belly  rounded. 

te-trag  -on-ous,  a.  {TLng.tetragon;  -ous.~]  The 
same  as  Tetragonal  (q.  v.). 

tet-rg-go-niir  -us,  s.  [Pref.  tetragon(o)-,  and 
Gr.  oura^a  tail.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Atherinid®,  with  a  single 
species.  Body  sub-elongate,  scales  strongly  keeled 
and  striated  ;  first  dorsal  of  numerous  feeble  spines, 
and  continuous  with  the  second.  It  is  a  rare  fish, 
more  frequently  met  with  in  the  Mediterranean  than 
in  the  Atlantic.  Nothing  is  known  of  its  habits ,  but 
as,  when  young,  it  accompanies  the  Medus®,  it  must 
be  regarded  as  a  pelagic  form.  At  a  later  period  of 
its  existence,  it  probably  descends  to  greater  depths, 
coming  to  the  surface  only  at  night.  It  attains  a 
length  of  about  eighteen  inches. 

tet  -rg-gram,  s.  [Greek  tetra-,  and  gramme = a 
line.] 

1.  A  word  of  four  letters.  [Tetragrammaton.] 
“A  host  of  other  words,  significant  of  Deity,  are  tetra . 

grams.” — Brewer:  Phrase  and  Fable,  s.  v.  Tetragrammaton. 

2.  Geom.:  A  figure  formed  by  four  right  lines, 
tet-rg-gram-mg-ton,  s.  [Gr.  to  tetragrammaton 

=  the  word  of  four  letters  ;  tetragrammatos— of  four 
letters ;  tetra-,  and  gramma  (genit.  gr  animat  os)— a 
letter.] 

1.  The  sacred  Hebrew  name  of  the  Deity  (y  hvh), 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  Rabbinical  writings  it  is 
distinguished  by  various  euphemistic  expressions ; 
as,  “  the  name,”  “  the  name  of  four  letters,”  &c. 

“In  his  sacred  confessions  he  [the  high  priest]  had  to 
pronounce  ten  times  the  sacred  Tetragrammaton — the  in¬ 
effable  name  of  Jehovah.” — Farrar:  Early  Days  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  ch.  xviii.,  §  6. 

2.  Hence,  applied  to  other  words  of  four  letters 
expressive  of  Deity. 

tet-rg-grap'-tus,  s.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Greek 
prapZos=written,  marked  with  letters.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Graptolitid®  from  the 
Skiddaw  and  Quebec  groups  (Lower  Silurian).  The 
polypary  consists  of  four  simple  mono-prionidian 
branches,  springing  from  a  central  non-cellulifer- 
ous  connecting  process,  which  bifurcates  at  each 
end.  The  celluliferous  branches  do  not  subdivide, 
and  the  base  may  be  enveloped  in  a  peculiar  horny 
disc. 

ttet-rg-gyn,  s.  [Tetragynia.] 

Bot. :  Any  individual  of  the  Tetragynia. 
tet-rg-gjfn-I-g,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Greek 
gyne— a  woman,  a  female.] 

Bot.:  An  order  of  plants  in  Linn»us’  Artificial 
System.  It  consisted  of  plants  having  four  pistils. 
The  classes  Tetrandria,  Pentandria,  Hexandria, 
Heptandria,  Octandria,  and  Polyandria,  have  each 
an  order  Tetragynia. 

tet-rg-gyn'-I-gn,  te-trgg'-yn-ous,  a.  [Tetra¬ 
gynia.] 

Bot. :  Having  four  carpels  or  four  styles, 
tet-rg-he  -drgl,  tet-rg-e'-drgl,  a.  [Tetrahe¬ 
dron.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  four  sides;  composed  of 
four  sides. 

2.  Crystallography  : 

(1)  Having  the  form  of  the  regular  tetrahedron. 

(2)  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  tetrahedron,  or  the 
system  of  forms  to  which  the  tetrahedron  belongs. 

tetrahedral-angle,  s. 

Geom. :  A  polyhedral  angle  having  four  faces, 
tetrahedral-garnet,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Helvine  (q.  v  ). 
tet-rg-he -drlte,  s.  [Eng.  tetrahedr(on) ;  suff. 
-ite  (Min.);  Gei.fahlerz,tetraedrit.'] 

Min. :  A  name  given  to  a  group  of  minerals  hav¬ 
ing  considerable  diversity  in  composition,  but  pre¬ 
senting  the  same  general  formula.  N amed  from  the 


late,  fat,  fare,  gmidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

©r,  wore,  Wf.lf,  work,  who,  sfin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  —  kw. 
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prevailing  tetrahedral  habit  of  its  crystals.  Crys¬ 
tallization  isometric,  frequently  twinned;  hard¬ 
ness,  3-4‘5 ;  specific  gravity,  4\5-5Tl ;  luster,  me¬ 
tallic;  color  and  streak,  steel-gray  to  iron-black; 
opaque;  fracture,  sub-conchoidal,  uneven  ;  brittle. 
Composition,  essentially  a  sulphantimonite  of  cop¬ 
per,  with  the  formula  4CuS-(-Sb2S3  ;  but  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  part  of  the  copper  being  frequently 
replaced  by  iron,  zinc,  silver,  mercury,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  cobalt,  and  part  of  the  antimony  by  arsenic 
or  bismuth,  the  general  formula  is  usually  written 
as  4(Cu,  Fe,  Zn,  Ag,  Hg)-j-(Sb,  As,  Bi)2S3.  Dana 
divides  tetrahedrites  as  follows:  1.  An  antimonial 
series ;  2.  An  arsenio-antimonial  series ;  3.  A  bis- 
muthic-arsenio-antimonial  and  an  arsenical  series, 
in  which  the  antimony  is  entirely  replaced  by 
arsenic.  [Tennantite.]  The  varieties  are:  (1) 
Ordinary,  containing  very  little  or  no  silver;  (2) 
argentiferous  =  freibergite ;  (3)  mercuriferous= 

schwatzite,  spaniolite,  and  hermesite ;  (4)  platinif- 
erous.  Fieldite,  aphthonite,  and  polytelite  (q.  v.) 
are  sub-species.  An  abundant  ore  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,  sometimes,  where  rich  in  silver,  mined 
for  that  metal  only. 

tet-ra-he  -dron,  tet-rgi-e'-dron,  s.  [Gr.  tetrao 
fourfold,  and  hedra= a  base.] 

Geom. :  A  polyhedron  bounded  by  four  triangles. 
If  the  middle  points  of 
the  faces  be  properly 
joined,  two  and  two,  the 
lines  joining  them  are  the 
edges  of  a  second  tetrahe¬ 
dron.  A  regular  tetrahe¬ 
dron  is  one  in  which  the 
faces  are  equal  and  equi¬ 
lateral  triangles.  If  the 
middle  points  of  the  faces 
be  joined  two  and  two, 
the  lines  joining  them 
form  the  edges  of  a  regu¬ 
lar  tetrahedron.  All  regu¬ 
lar  tetrahedrons  are  simi¬ 
lar  solids. 

tet-rA-hex-A-he'-dral, _ - - 

DRON.]  Having  the  form  of  a  tetrahexahedron. 

iet-ra-hex-A-he  -dron,  subst.  [Pref.fefra-,  and 
Eng.  hexahedron  (q.  v.).]  A  solid  bounded  by 
twenty-four  equal  faces,  four  corresponding  to  each 
face  of  the  cube.  Also  called  a  Tetrakishexahe- 
dron. 

ftet-rA-kls-hex-A-he'-dron,  s.  [Gr.  tetrakis= 
four  times,  and  Eng.  hexahedron .]  [Tetrahexa- 
hedron.] 

te-tral  -6-gy,  s.  [Gr.  tetralogia,  from  tetra= 
four,  and  logos=  a  discourse  ;  Fr.  titralogie. ) 

Greek  Drama :  The  name  given  to  a  collection  of 
four  dramatic  compositions — a  trilogy  (q.  v.)  and  a 
satyric  piece— exhibited  together  on  the  Athenian 
stage  for  the  prize  given  at  the  festival  of  Bacchus. 
[Satyric,  Jfl.J  The  expression  tetralogy  is  some¬ 
times  applied  by  modern  authors  to  a  series  of  four 
connected  plays. 

“This  would  give  us  twenty-seven  tetralogies  or  one 
hundred  and  eight  plays.” — Donaldson:  Theater  of  the 
Oreeks,  p.  118. 

tet-TA-loph  -o-don,  s.  [Pref.  tetra- ;  Gr.  lophos 
=a  crest,  and  suff.  -odon.l 

Palceont. :  A  section  of  the  genus  Mastodon  marked 
off  by  Falconer,  from  the  fact  that  the  molars  are 
four-ridged.  The  section  is  represented  in  the  Mio¬ 
cene  and  Pliocene  of  Europe,  in  the  Sivalik  strata. 

tet-ra-loph -6-dont,  a.  [Tetralophodon.]  Of 
or  belonging  to  section  Tetralophodon  ;  possessing 
four-ridged  molars. 

“  Tetralophodont  types  of  the  genus  appear  to  have  been 
represented  in  the  Miocene  period.” — Nicholson:  Palaeon¬ 
tology,  ii.  387. 

te-tram'-er-A,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Gr.  meros 
=a  part.] 

ZoOl. :  In  Latreille’s  classification,  a  section  of  the 
Coleoptera  (q.  v.).  They  are  distinguished  by  the 
atrophy  of  the  fourth  tarsal  joint  in  all  the  feet,  so 
that  they  have  only  four  freely  articulating  joints. 
The  atrophied  joint  is  generally  extremely  minute, 
and  concealed  in  the  deep  notch  of  the  third  joint, 
which,  in  the  majority  of  the  species;  is  bilobed 
and  clothed  beneath  with  a  brush  of  minute  hairs. 
The  section  includes  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole 
order,  and  all  the  species  are  vegetable-feeders. 

■  te-tram  -er-ous,  a.  [Tetramera.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Consisting  of  four  parts ;  charac¬ 
terized  by  having  four  parts. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.:  Divided  into  four  parts;  having  four 
parts  or  pieces.  ( Asa  Gray.) 

2.  Entom .:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Tetramera 
(q.  v.). 

te-tram’-e-ter,  s.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  metron=  a 
measure,  a  meter.] 


Anc.Pros.:  A  verse  consisting  of  four  measures, 
that  is,  in  iambic,  trochaic,  and  anap®stic  verse,  of 
eight  feet ;  in  other  kinds  of  verse  of  four  feet. 

“The  first  are  couplets  interchanged  of  sixteen  and 
fourteen  feet,  the  second  of  equal  tetrameters.” — Drayton: 
Polyolbion,  s.  4.  ( Selden’s  Illust.) 

tet'-rst-me-thyl,  s.  [Prefix  tetra-,  and  English 
methyl .]  Containing  four  atoms  of  methyl. 

tetramethyl-ethylene,  s. 

Chem. :  A  crystalline  mass  obtained  by  heating  to 
100°  one  volume  of  ethylenic  bromide  with  two 
volumes  of  methylic  sulphide.  It  is  soluble  in  hot 
water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether,  and  is  pre¬ 
cipitated  by  ether  from  its  alcoholic  solution,  in 
white  prisms. 


tet'-rA~niorph,  s.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Gr.  morphe 
=  form,  figure.] 

Christ.  Art:  The  union  of  the  four  attributes  of 
the  evangelists  in  one  figure,  winged,  standing  on 
winged,  fiery  wheels,  the  wings  being  covered  with 
eyes.  It  is  the  type  of  unparalleled  velocity.  (Fair- 
holt.) 

tte-tran'-der,  s.  [Tetrandeia.] 

Bot.:  Any  individual  of  the  Tetrandria  (q.  v.). 

te-tran'-drl-A,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Gr.  aner 
(genit.  andros)  =  a  male.] 

Bot.:  The  fourth  class  in  Linneeus’  Artificial 
System.  It  consists  of  plants  having  four  stamens 
of  equal  length.  Orders :  Monogynia,  Digynia,  and 
Tetragynia. 

te-tran'-drous,  te-tran  -dri-an,  a.  [Tetran¬ 
dria.] 

Botany  : 

1.  {Of  the  form  tetrandrous) ;  Having  four  sta¬ 
mens  ;  spec.,  having  four  stamens  of  equal  length. 

2.  (Of  the  form  tetrandrian) :  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  Tetrandria  (q.  v.). 


tet’-rane,  s.  [Greek  tetra-  in  comp.=four;  suff. 
-ane.)  [Bdtane.] 

tet'-rant,  s.  [Gr-  tetra-=  four.]  One  of  the  four 
equal  parts  into  which  the  area  of  a  circle  is  divided 
by  two  diameters  drawn  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  (Weale.) 

te-tran  -ther-a,  subst.  [Pref.  tetr(a)-,  and  Gr. 

antheros=  blooming.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Laurace®  (q.  v.).  Trees  mostly 
from  the  East,  with  feather-veined  leaves  and 
umbels  of  generally  dioecious  flowers,  surrounded 
by  bracts.  The  fruit  of  Tetranthera  roxburghii 
yields  a  fatty  exudation.  The  fruit  of  T.  laurifolia, 
a  moderate-sized  Indian  and  Javanese  tree,  yields 
an  oil.  The  seeds  of  T.  monopetala,  also  an  Indian 
tree,  furnish  an  oil  used  for  ointment  and  for  can¬ 
dles.  The  oil  from  the  berries  of  T.  laurifolia  is 
used  in  rheumatism,  the  bark  saturated  in  water  or 
milk  is  applied  to  bruises.  It  is  given  internally  in 
diarrhoea,  dysentery,  &c.  The  tree  has  a  fine  wood. 
The  bark  of  T.  monopetala  is  mildly  astringent  and 
has  balsamic  properties.  It  is  used  medicinally 
like  the  oil  from  the  former  species. 


te-tran'-y-chus,  s.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Gr.  onyx 
(genit.  onychos)=a  claw.] 

Zoology :  A  genus  of  Trombidiid®.  Tetranychus 
telarius  is  the  Red  Spider  (q.  v.).  T.  glaber  is  found 
under  stones  in  damp  places,  and  T.  lapidum  under 
stones  and  on  plants. 


tet-ra-O,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  tetraon= the  black- 

1.  Ornith.:  The  type  genus  of  Tetraonin®  (q.  v.), 
with  seven  species,  from  the  northern  parts  of 
Pal®arctic  and  N earctic  regions  ;  but  in  some  local¬ 
ities  where  they  were  formerly  abundant.,  they  now 
exist  in  greatly  reduced  numbers,  and  in  some 
places  have  become  extinct.  Bill  strong,  upper 
mandible  curved,  head  slightly  crested,  feathers  of 
the  chin  elongated  and  pointed,  tarsi  completely 
covered  with  hair-like  feathers. 

2.  Palceont.:  From  the  Post-plioceue  of  Italian 


te-tra-6-don,  s.  [Tetrodon.] 
tet-ra-6-gal-lus,  subst.  [Mod.  Lat.  tetrao,  and 
gallus .) 

Ornith.:  Snow-partridge;  a  genus  of  Perdicin®, 
with  four  species,  ranging  from  the  Caucasus  and 
Himalayas  to  the  Altai  Mountains.  Bill  short, 
broad  at  the  base,  with  tip  curved;  head  plumed; 
tarsi  naked,  shorter  than  middle  toe,  in  the  males 
armed  with  strong  spur ;  hallux  raised,  short ;  wings 
with  second  and  third  quills  longest;  tail  broad, 
rounded. 


te-tra  -o-nid  a.  &  s.  [Tetraonhee.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Tetraonidee 
(q.  v.). 

B.  As  subst. :  One  of  the  family  of  Tetraonidae. 


tet-ra-on  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tetrao,  genit. 
tetraon(is) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Ornith.:  A  family  of  Gallin®,  or  Game  Birds, 
with  four  sub-families,  Tetraonin®,  Perdicin®, 


Odontophorinw,  and  Pteroclin®  (often  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  a  family).  The  Tetraonid®  include  the 
Grouse,  Partridges,  Quails,  and  allied  forms.  Wal¬ 
lace  (Geog.  Dist.  Anim.,  ii.  338)  considers  that  they 
are  essentially  denizens  of  the  great  northern  con¬ 
tinents,  and  that  their  entrance  into  South  America. 
Australia,  and  South  Africa  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  recent.  They  have  developed  into  forms 
equally  suited  to  the  tropical  plains  and  the  arctic 
regions,  some  of  them  being  among  the  few  denizens 
of  the  extreme  north  as  well  as  of  the  highest  alpine 
snows.  He  puts  the  genera  at  twenty-nine  and  the 
species  at  120.  [Tetrad.] 

tet-ra-o-nl'-n®,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  tetrao  (genit. 
tetraonis )  ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - ince .1 

Ornith. :  The  typical  sub-family  of  the  Tetraon¬ 
id®  (q.  v.),  chiefly  from  the  northern  parts  of  the 
Palwarctic  and  Nearctic  regions,  with  the  following 
genera :  Tetrao,  Bonasa,  Centrocercus,  Dendrag- 
opus,  Canace,  Falcipennis,  Pedioc®tes,  Cupidonia, 
and  Lagopus.  They  are  rather  large  in  size,  heavy 
in  body,  with  small  heads,  the  nasal  foss®  filled 
with  feathers  concealing  the  nostrils  ;  neck  moder¬ 
ately  long,  wings  short,  rounded,  and  concave  be¬ 
neath  ;  stout  legs  and  feet ;  toes  with  pectinations  of 
scales  along  the  edges,  hind  toe  elevated  above  the 
plane  of  the  rest;  tarsi  covered  with  feathers,  in 
Bonasa  partially,  in  Lagopus  to  the  claws. 

te-tra -o  nyx,  s.  [Tetranychus.] 

ZoOl. :  An  Asiatic  genus  of  Emyd® ;  having  five 
toes,  but  one  on  each  foot  without  a  nail.  Twenty- 
five  marginal  scales.  Species,  Tetraonyx  lessonii 
and  T.  baska. 

tet-ra-o-pha’-sls,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  tetrao,  and  Lat. 
phasis.)  [Pheasant.] 

Ornith.:  Lophophorus  obscurus;  often  made  a 
separate  genus  of  the  sub-family  Lophophorin® 
(q.  v.),  connecting  the  Phasianin®  with  Tetraogal- 
lus,  and  so  with  the  Perdicin®.  This  bird  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  Pfere  David  in  Tibet,  and  described  by 
him.  General  color  brown,  marked  with  darker 
shades  ;  bare  skin  of  face  red,  tarsi  and  feet  horn- 
color.  The  sexes  are  alike  in  plumage ;  female  des¬ 
titute  of  spurs. 

tet-rA-pet’-Al-ous,  a.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Eng. 

petalous  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Having  four  petals, 

“  All  the  tetrapetalous  siliquose  plants  are  alkalescent.” 
— Arbuthnot. 

tet-rA-phar  -mA-con,  tet-rA-phar  -ma-cum,  s. 

[Pref.  tetra-,  and  Gr.  pharmakon= a  drug.]  A  com¬ 
bination  of  wax,  resin,  lard  and  pitch,  composing 
an  ointment. 

tet-ra-phe’-nol,  s.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  English 

phenol .] 

Chemistry:  C4H4O.  A  neutral,  colorless  liquid, 
obtained  by  distilling  the  pyromucates  with  soda- 
lime.  It  boils  at  32°. 

tet-ra-ph^l'-Ine,  s.  [Pref .tetra-;  Gr.  phyle-a 

stem,  suit,  -ine  (Min.).) 

Min.:  The  same  as  Tkiphylite  (q.  v.). 

te-traph  -yl-lous,  a.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Greek 
phyllon—  a  leaf.] 

Bot. :  Having  four  leaves. 

tet  -TA  PlA,  s.  [Gr.  tetraploos= fourfold  ;  French 
titraple.) 

Sacred  Literature :  An  edition  of  the  whole  or  a, 
part  of  the  Scriptures  in  four  parallel  columns; 
specif.,  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Testameat  com¬ 
piled  by  Origen,  containing  the  versions  of  Aquila,, 
Symmachus,  the  Septuagint,  and  Theodotioa. 
[Hbxapla.] 

tet-ra-pled-ra,  s*  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Gr.  pleu- 
ron= a  rib.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Eumimose®. 

tet-rAP-neu-mS-ne§,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and 

Gr.  pneumones= the  lungs.] 

ZoOl. :  Four-lunged  Spiders,  a  tribe  of  Araneida, 
with  a  single  family,  Mygalid®  (q.  v.) .  There  are 
two  pairs  of  lung-sacs  and  two  pairs  of  spinnerets, 
and  the  claws  of  the  falces  bend  downward. 

tet-rap-neu-mo'-nl-an,  s.  [Tetrapneumones.] 
Any  individual  of  the  tribe  Tetrapneumones  (q.  v.). 

tet  -TA-pod,  s.  [Gr.  <etra-=four,  andpous  (genit. 
podos)  =a  foot.]  A  four-footed  animal,  especially  an 
insect  having  only  four  perfect  legs,  as  certain 
Lepidoptera. 

ftet-rA-pod-ich’-nlte,  s.  [Eng.  tetrapod,  and 
ichnite  (q.  v.).] 

Palceont. :  The  footprint  of  a  four-footed  animal 
left  on  the  rocks. 

te-trap'ody,  subst.  [Tetrapod.]  A  series  of 
four  feet ;  a  measure  or  distance  of  four  feet. 

Tet-rA-pol'-I-tAH,  adj.  (Greek  tetrapolis=oi  or 
with  four  cities.]  Of  or  belonging  to  four  towns. 
(See  compound.) 


bdil,  h6y;  pout,  j<Swl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  feem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  f. 
•clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  »tion,  -gion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  bgl,  del. 
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Tetrapolitan  Confession,  s. 

Symbolic  Books.-  The  Confession  of  Faith  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1530  by  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  cities  of  Constance,  Lindau, 
Memmingen,  and  Strasburg.  It  was  the  same  as  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg,  except  in  a  minute  verbal 
difference  in  the  part  relating  to  the  Eucharist. 

tet-ra-po  -ma,  s.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Gr.  poma= a 
lid,  a  cover;  so  named  because  the  capsule  is  four- 
valved.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Tetrapomid®  (q.  v.). 
Pouch  one-celled,  four-valved ;  with  four  rows  of 
seeds.  Plants  from  Siberia  and  Northwestern  Amer¬ 
ica. 

tet-ra-pd'-ml-dse,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  tetra- 
pom(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.'] 

Bot.:  A  family  of  Pleurorhize®  (q.v.). 
tet-ra-prI-6-nld -I-an,  adj.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and 
dimin.  from  Gr.  prion— &  saw.] 

ZoOl. :  A  term  applied  to  all  the  forms  grouped 
under  Phyllograptus  (q,  v.),  in  which  the  polypary 
is  ieaf-like  in  shape,  and  consists  of  four  rows  of 
cellules  placed  back  to  back. 

tet-r^-pr®  -to-don,  s.  [Pref.  tetra-;  Gr.  protos 
=first,  and  odous  (genit.  odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 
Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Hippopotamid®,  or  a  sub¬ 
genus  of  Hippopotamus.  The  group  is  distinguished 
from  Hexaprotodon  (q>V.)  by  having  only  four 
lower  incisors.  It  therefore  includes  the  fossil 
species  from  the  Pliocene  and  Post-Pliocene  of 
Europe,  and  the  living  Hippopotamus  amphibius. 

te-trap'-ter-un,  s.  [Pref.  tetra= four,  and  Gr. 
pteron=  a  wing.]  An  insect  which  has  four  wings, 
the  normal  number,  as  distinguished  from  a  dip- 
teran  and  an  apteran. 

te-trap'-ter-ous,  a.  [Teteapteean.]  Having 
four  wings  or  processes  resembling  wings.  (Used 
chiefly  in  botany.) 

te-trap  -ter-us,  s.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Gr.  pteron 
=a  fin.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Xiphiid®  (q.  v.),  from  the 
Chalk  of  Lewes  and  Maestricht  and  the  London 
Clay  of  Sheppey. 

tet  -rap-tote,  subst.  [Gr.  tetraptdtos=vrith  four 
grammatical  cases :  tetra-=ioui,  andptosis=acase.] 
Gram. :  A  noun  which  has  four  cases  only, 
tet-ra-py-ren  -ous,  adj.  [Pref,  tetra-,  and  Gr. 
pyren=the  stone  of  stone-fruit.] 

Bot ::  Having  four  stones. 

tetraquetrous  (aste-trak'-we-trus),  a.  [Pref. 

tetra-,  and  Lat.  qwodraHts=square.] 

Bot. :  Having  four  angles  or  sides, 
te'-trarch,  *tet’-rarch,  *tet-rark,  *tet-rarck, 
s.  &  a.  [Lat.  tetrarcha ,  from  Gr.  tetrarches  =  a 
tetrarch,  from  tetr-,  for  tetra-— tour,  and  archo— to 
rule ;  Fr.  Utrarque.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  Roman  governor  of  the  fourth 
part  of  a  province ;  a  subordinate  prince  or  gov¬ 
ernor  ;  a  petty  prince  or  sovereign. 

“While  kings  and  tetrarchs  proud,  a  purple  train  .  .  . 

Possess’d  the  rising  grounds  and  drier  plain.” 

Rowe:  Lucan;  Pharsalia,  vii. 
*B.  As  adj.:  Four  principal  or  chief ;  as,  tetrarch 
elements.  (Fuller.) 

*te  -trarch-ate,  tet'-rarch-ate,  subst.  [Eng. 
tetrarch;  -ate.]  The  district  under  a  Roman  te¬ 
trarch  ;  the  jurisdiction  of  a  tetrarch ;  a  tetrarchy. 

*tet-rar  -chlc-al,  adj.  [Gr.  tetrarchikos,  from 
tetrarches  =  a  tetrarch.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
tetrarch  or  tetrarchy. 

“The  patriarchs  had  a  sort  of  tetrarchical,  or  ethnarch- 
Ical  authority.” — Bolingbroke ;  Authority  in  Religion,  §  32. 

tet'-rar-chy,  *tet-rar-chie,  s.  [Fr.  Utrarchie , 
from  Lat.  tetr archia;  Gr.  tetrarchia.]  A  tetrarch- 
ate  (q.  v.). 

“There  is  a  government  or  tetrarchie  also,  but  out  of 
the  quarter  of  Lycaonia,  on  that  site  that  bordereth  upon 
Galatia.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xxvii. 

tet-ra-rhyn  -chiis,  subst.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Gr. 
rhyngchos=the  snout.] 

Zobl. :  A  genus  of  Plathelmintha.  Tapeworms 
with  four  proboscis-like  tentacles,  thickly  set  with 
hooklets  retracted  near  the  suckers. 

tet-ra-sep'-a-lous,  adj.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Eng. 
eepalous  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Having  four  sepals. 

*tet-ra  spas -ton,  s.  [Prefix  tetra-,  and  Greek 
spad=to  draw,  to  pull.]  A  machine  in  which  four 
pulleys  all  act  together. 

tet-ra-sperm'-OUS,  a.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Greek 
sperma— a  seed.] 

Bot. :  Having  or  producing  four  seeds, 
tet  -ra-spore,  s.  [Prefix  tetra-,  and  Eng.  spore 
(q.  v.).] 

Bot.  (pi.) :  Little  clusters  of  spores,  generally 
four,  rarely  eight :  one  of  two  forms  of  fructifica¬ 
tion  found  in  the  Rhodosperme®  (q.  v.). 


tet’-ra-sp'or-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  tetraspor(e) ;  -t'c.] 


Bot. :  Composed  of  tetraspores. 

*te-trast'-Ic,  *te-trast’-ich,  *te-trast'-ick,  s. 
[Gr.  tetrastichos,  from  tetra-— (out,  and  stichos=a 
row,  a  verse.]  A  stanza,  poem,  or  epigram,  con¬ 
sisting  of  four  verses. 

“The  tetrastich  obliged  Spenser  to  extend  his  sense  to 
the  length  of  four  lines,  which  would  have  been  more 
closely  confined  in  the  couplet.” — Pope. 

te-tras'-tich-ous,  a.  [Tetkastic.] 

Bot. :  Having  a  four-cornered  spike, 
te-tras  -to-on,  s.  [Gr.  tetra-=tour,  and  stoa— a 
portico.] 

Arch.:  A  courtyard  with  porticoes  or  open  colon¬ 
nades  on  each  of  its  four  sides.  (Britten.) 


tet'-ra-style,  a.  or  s.  [Prefix  tetra-,  and  Eng. 


style  (q.  v.M 
Arch. :  Having  or  consisting  of  four  columns ; 
having  a  portico  consisting  of  four  columns,  as  the 
Temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis  at  Rome  ;  a  portico,  &c., 
consisting  of  four  columns.  A  cav®dium  was  called 
tetrastyle  when  the  beams  of  the  compluvium  were 
supported  by  columns  placed  over  against  the  four 
angles  of  a  court. 


“A  tetrastyle  of  very  beautiful  Gothic  columns.” — 
Defoe:  Tour  thro’  Great  Britain,  i.  373. 

tet-ra-sjfl-lab’-ic,  tet-ra-syl-lab'-ic-al,  adj. 

[Pref.  tetra-,  and  Eng.  syllabic,  syllabical  (q.v.).] 
Consisting  of  four  syllables. 

tet'-ra-syl-la-ble,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  tetra- 
syllabus,  from  Gr.  tetrasyllabos.]  A  word  consist¬ 
ing  of  four  syllables. 

tet-ra-the'-cal,  a.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Gr.  theke 
—  a  box.] 

Bot.  (of  a  plant) :  Having  four  cells  in  the  ovary. 

tet-ra-thi  on  -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  tetra-;  Gr.  theion= 
sulphur,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ic.]  Containing  four  atoms 
of  sulphur. 


tetrathionic-acid,  s. 


Chem.:  H2S4O6.  A  colorless,  inodorous,  very  acid 
liquid,  produced  by  the  action  of  iodine  on  hyposul¬ 
phites.  On  being  boiled  it  is  rapidly  decomposed 
into  sulphuric  acid,  sulphurous  acid,  and  sulphur. 
The  tetrathionates  are  aH  soluble  in  water,  insolu¬ 
ble  in  alcohol. 


tet~ra-tom'-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  tetr(a)-,  and  English 
atomic  (q.  v.).]  The  same  as  Teteadic  (q.  v.). 

tet'-rene,  s.  [Gr.  tetra-,  in  compos.  =  four ;  suff. 
-ene.]  [Butene.] 

tet-re-thyl'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  tetr(a)-.  and  English 
ethylic .]  Containing  four  parts  of  ethyl, 
tetrethylic-silicate,  s.  [Ethyl-silicate.] 
*tet'-ric,  *tet  -ric-al,  *tet'-ric-ous,  *tet  -rick, 
a.  [Lat.  tetricus,  from  teter  —  offensive,  foul;  Fr. 
titrique.]  Forward,  perverse,  harsh,  sour,  rugged. 

“It  is  not  good  to  be  too  tetrical  and  virulent.  Kind 
words  make  rough  actions  plausible.” — Feltham:  Resolves, 
pt.  i.,  res.  8. 

*tet  -rlc-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tetrical ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tetrical ;  forwardness, 
perverseness,  harshness. 

*te-tri<j'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  tetric;  -ity.]  Crabbed¬ 
ness,  perverseness,  tetricalness. 

*tet'-ric-ous,  a.  [Teteic.] 
tet -ro-don,  te-tra  o-don,  s.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and 
odous  (genit.  odontos)= a  tooth.] 

Ichthy. :  The  type  genus  of  Tetrodontina,  having 
the  upper  and  lower  jaws  divided  by  a  mesial 
suture,  so  as  to  separate  the  dentition  into  four  dis- 
tinct  portions. 

More  than  sixty 
species  are  known, 
from  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  seas. 

In  some  the  dermal 
spines  are  extreme¬ 
ly  small,  and  may  be 
absent  altogether, 
and  many  of  them 
are  highly  orna-  Tetrodon  Margeritatus. 
mented  with  spots 

or  bands.  A  few  live  in  large  rivers ;  as,  Tetrodon 
psittacus,  from  Brazil ;  T.fahaka,  from  the  Nile  and 
West  African  rivers,  and  T.fluviatilis,  from  brackish 
waters  and  rivers  of  the  East  Indies. 

tet-ro-don-ti-na,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  tetrodon, 
genit.  tetrodont(is) ;  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina. ] 

1.  Ichthy.:  A  widely  distributed  group  of  Gym- 
nodontes.  They  are  marine  fishes,  of  moderate  or 
small  size,  from  tropical  or  sub-tropical  seas,  with 
a  few  freshwater  species,  arranged  in  eight  genera, 
of  which  the  most  important  are  Tetrodon  (includ¬ 
ing  Xenopterus)  and  Diodon.  The  body  is  short, 
thick,  and  cylindrical,  with  well-developed  fins, 
and  covered  with  a  thick,  scaleless  skin,  in  which 
spines  of  various  sizes  are  embedded.  They  can 
inflate  the  body  by  filling  the  distensible  oesophagus 


with  air,  and  then  they  assume  a  more  or  less  globu¬ 
lar  form,  floating  belly  upward,  whence  they  are 
called  Globe-fishes ;  and  from  their  defensive  spin¬ 
ous  armor  they  are  often  known  as  Sea-hedgehogs. 
When  captured  they  produce  a  sound  probably  by 
the  expulsion  of  air  from  the  oesophagus.  Some  of 
them  are  highly  poisonous;  but  as  the  poisonous 
qualities  of  their  flesh  vary  greatly  in  intensity  in 
different  species  and  in  different  localities,  it  is 
probable  that  they  acquire  the  deleterious  proper¬ 
ties  from  their  food,  which  consists  of  corals  and 
hard-shelled  mollusks,  for  crushing  which  the  broad 
posterior  surface  of  their  jaws  is  weU  adapted. 

2.  Palceont.:  From  the  Eocene  of  Monte  Bolca 
and  Licata. 

te-trol’-ic,  a.  [Gr.  tetra-- four;  suff.  -ol,  -ic.] 
Chemistry:  Having  four  atoms  of  carbon  in  the 
series, 

tetrolic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C4H4O2.  A  monobasic  acid  prepared  by 
heating  chlor  alpha  crotonic  acid  with  alcoholic 
potassic  hydrate  on  the  water-bath,  decomposing 
the  potassium  salt  formed  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
extracting  with  ether.  It  crystallizes  in  rhombic 
tables,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  melts  at  76’5°, 
and  boils  at  203°. 

tet -ryl,  s.  [Gr.  tetra-= four ;  suff.  -yl.]  [Butyl.] 
te-tryi'-a-mine,  s.  [English  tetryl,  and  amine.] 
[Butylamine.] 

tet-ryl-ene,  s.  [Eng.  tetryl ;  -ene.]  [Butene.] 
tetrylene-diamine,  s. 

Chem.:  C4Hi2N2=N2-|  A  base  produced 

by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  upon  ethylene 
cyanide.  It  boils  at  140°. 
tet-ryl-en-ic,  a.  [Eng.  tetrylen(e ) ;  -ic.] 

Chem. :  Containing  tetrylene. 

tetrylenic-acetate, s. 

Chem. :  C8H1404=  (q4,§8o) 2  }  ^  colorless,  oily 

liquid,  prepared  by  distilling  tetrylenic  bromide 
with  argentic  acetate.  Insoluble  in  water,  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  boils  at  200°,  and  readily 
decomposed  by  alkalies. 

tetrylenic-alcohol,  s.  [Butene-glycol.] 
tetrylenic-bromide,  s. 

Chem. :  CqHgB^.  An  oily  liquid  obtained  by  mix¬ 
ing  tetrene  with  bromine  vapor.  It  boils  at  158°. 
tetrylenic-chloride,  s. 

Chem. :  CiHsCL-  A  colorless  oil  obtained  by  the 
direct  union  of  chlorine  with  tetrene  in  diffused 
daylight.  It  has  a  sweetish  odor,  a  burning  taste : 
specific  gravity  1’112  at  28°,  boils  at  123°,  is  insolu¬ 
ble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
tet'-ryl-in,  s.  [Eng.  tetryl;  -in.] 

Chemistry :  The  hypothetic  radical  derived  from 
Tetrylene  (q.v.). 
tetrylin-triamine,  s. 

Chem.:  C4H13N3=N3  j  (C|g7)"‘  A  triatomic 

base  produced  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on 
cyanoform.  It  boils  at  170°. 

tet  -ter  *tet-er,  *tet-ere,  *tet-tar,  s.  [A.  S. 
teter,  prob.  cogn.  with  Icel.  titra— to  shiver,  to 
twinkle;  German  zittern=to  tremble;  zittermal= a 
tetter,  ringworm  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  citaroch,  zitaroch;  Fr. 
dartre;  Sansc.  dardru=a  tetter.] 

1.  A  cutaneous  disease,  spreading  all  over  the 
body,  and  causing  a  troublesome  itching ;  herpes 
(q.v.).  [Scall,  If.] 

2.  A  name  vaguely  applied  to  several  cutaneous 
diseases. 

“Suffer  the  enimies  language,  as  it  were  a  tettar  or 
ringworme,  to  harbor  it  selfe  within  the  iawes  of  English 
conquerors.” — Holinshed:  Descript.  Ireland,  ch.  i. 

tetter-berry,  s. 

Bot. :  Bryonia  dioica.  So  named  because  it  cures 
tetters.  (Prior.)  But  some  think  that  the  juice 
applied  to  the  skin  will  produce  tetter.  (Britten 
&  Holland.) 

*tet  -ter,  v.  t.  [Tetteb,  s.]  To  affect  with  tet¬ 
ter. 

*tet  -ter-Ous,  o.  [Eng.  tetter,  s. ;  -ous.]  Having 
the  character  or  nature  of  tetter;  affected  with 
tetter. 

tet  -ter-tot-ter,  s.  [Titteetottee,  s.  &  v.] 
tet  -ter-wort,  subst.  [Eng.  tetter,  and  wort.  So 
named  because  it  cures  tetters.  (Prior.)] 

Bot.:  ChelidoniuirFmajus. 

tet  ti-gon  -i-a,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  tettigonia—a 
small  cricket  or  grasshopper.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Jassid®  (q.  v.),  with  very 
numerous  species,  chiefly  from  America.  The  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  ocelli  and  the  oceUi  and  the  eyes 
equal. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine*  go  pot, 
or.  *ore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s5n;  mute,  oub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  os  =  e:  ey  =  a.  qu  -  kw. 


tettigoniadse 
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*tet-tl-g&-nl'-g,-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  tettigoni(a) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -adce.] 

Entom.:  An  old  family  of  Homoptera,  now 
merged  in  Jassidee. 

net  -tish,  a.  [Fr.  fg<e=a  head;  cf.  testy., ]  Testy, 
peevish,  crabbed,  tetchy. 

*tet-tjf,  a.  [Tettish.]  Irritable,  tetchy. 

“So  cholerick  and  tetty  that  no  man  may  speak  with 
them.”— Burton. 

teuch,  teugh,  a.  [Tough.]  Tough.  (Scotch.) 
“Unco  thick  in  the  soles,  as  ye  may  weel  mind,  for  by 
being  teuch  in  the  upper  leather.”— Scoff:  Old  Mortality, 
ch.  xxviii. 

teu  -crln,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  teucr(ium) ;  -in.] 

Chem.:  C21H24O11.  A  glucoside  obtained  from  Teu- 
crium  fruticans.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  a 
crystallized  acid  having  the  composition  CsHsOg. 

teu  -cri-um,  s.  [Lat.  teucrion,  from  Gr.  teu- 
krion=a  kind  of  germander.] 

Botany:  Germander:  a  genus  of  Labiatoe,  tribe 
Ajugese.  Calyx  tubular,  five-toothed,  nearly  equal, 
or  two-lipped ;  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  bipartite, 
the  lower  one  patent,  three-cleft ;  stamens,  much 
exserted.  Known  species  eighty-six,  from  temper¬ 
ate  and  warm  countries.  The  best  known  species 
of  Germander  in  this  country  is  Teucerium  cana- 
dense. 

teud-op-sls,  s.  [Mod  Lat.  teuthis,  and  Gr.  opsis 
= appearance.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Teuthidse,  or  a  sub-genus 
of  Loligo,  with  five  species,  from  the  Upper  Lias 
and  Oolite  of  France  and  Wurtemberg.  Pen  like 
Loligo,  but  dilated  and  spatula te  behind. 

teu-thi-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  teuth(is):  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zobl.:  Calamaries,  Squids ;  a  family  of  Dibran- 
chiate  Cephalopods,  section  Octopoda.  Body  elon¬ 
gated;  fins  short,  broad,  and  mostly  terminal: 
shell  horny,  consisting  of  a  shaft  and  two  lateral 
expansions  or  wings.  There  are  eighteen  genera, 
very  widely  distributed,  which  D’Orbigny  divided 
into  two  sub-families:  Myopsidee  (having  the  eyes 
covered  with  skin)  and  Oigopsidm  (having  the  eyes 
naked,  fins  terminal  and  united,  forming  a  rhomb). 

2.  Palceont. :  The  family  appears  first  in  the  Lias. 

teu-thid-l-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  teuthis,  genit. 
teuthid(is) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  Acanthopterygii  Perciformes, 
with  a  single  genus.  [Teuthis.]  Body  oblong, 
strongly  compressed,  covered  with  small  scales; 
lateral  line  continuous:  one  dorsal,  the  spinous 
portion  being  the  more  developed;  anal  with  seven 
spines ;  ventrals  thoracic,  with  an  outer  and  an 
inner  spine,  with  three  soft  rays  between, 
teu-thls,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  teuthis— a  squid.] 
Ichthy. :  The  sole  genus  of  the  family  Teuthididee 
(q.  v.),with  about  thirty  species  from  the  Indo- 
Pacific.  They  are  small  herbivorous  fishes,  rather 
more  than  a  foot  long. 

teut  -lose,  s.  [Gr.  teutlon=beet ;  suff.  -ose.] 
Chem. :  A  kind  of  sugar  resembling  glucose,  said 
to  exist,  under  certain  circumstances,  in  the  juice 
of  beet.  ( Watts.) 

Teu  -ton,  subst.  [Lat.  Teutones.]  [Teutonic.] 
Originally  one  of  an  ancient  German  tribe,  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Romans  under  Marius  in  B.  C.  100 ; 
ultimately  applied  to  the  Germanic  people  of 
Europe  generally,  and  now  used  to  denote  Ger¬ 
mans,  Butch,  Scandinavians,  and  those  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  descent,  as  opposed  to  Celts. 

Teu-ton'-lc,  a.&s.  [Lat.  Teutonicus,  from  Teu¬ 
tones,  the  Latinized  form  of  the  native  name,  the 
original  appearing  in  M.H.  Ger.  duitisk= national.] 
[Butch.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Teutons,  a 
people  of  Germanic  origin ;  in  a  wider  sense  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Scandinavians  and  people  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  descent,  as  well  as  to  German  races  proper ; 
German,  Germanic.  [Teutonic-nations.] 

B.  As  subst. :  The  language  or  languages  collect¬ 
ively  of  the  Teutons.  [Teutonic-languages.] 

Teutonic-cross,  s. 

Her.:  A  name  sometimes  given  - 1 — j» 

to  a  cross  potent,  from  its  having  |:4  •  jpAy  tL  =i 
been  the  original  badge  assigned  .  f — 

by  the  Emperor  Henry  VI.  to  the 
knights  of  the  Teutonic  order 

Teutonic-languages,  s.  pi. 

Philol. :  A  group  of  allied  lan- 
guages  belonging  to  the  Aryan,  or 
Indo-European  family.  The  Teu-  Teutonic-cross, 
tonic  dialects  may  be  arranged 
m  three  subdivisions : 

(1)  Low  German:  Including  the  Gothic,  Frisian, 
Dutch,  Flemish,  Old  Saxon,  and  English  tongues. 

(2)  Scandinavian:  Including  the  Icelandic,  Nor¬ 
wegian,  Swedish,  and  Danish  tongues. 


(3)  High  German,  divided  into  three  stages:  (a) 
Old  High  German,  spoken  in  Upper  or  South  Ger¬ 
many  from  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  to  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century ;  ( b )  Middle  High 
German,  spoken  in  Upper  Germany  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  twelfth  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century;  (c)  Modern  High  German. 

Teutonic-nations,  s.  pi.  The  different  nations 
composing  the  Teutonic  race.  They  are  divided 
into  three  branches :  (1)  The  High  German,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Teutonic  inhabitants  of  Upper  and  Middle 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
German  sof  Hungary ;  (2)  the  Saxons,  or  Low  Ger- 
mans,  including  the  Frisians,  Low  Germans,  Dutch, 
Flemish,  and  English ;  (3)  the  Scandinavians,  in¬ 
cluding  Icelanders,  Norwegians,  Swedes,  and  Danes. 

Teutonic-order,  s.  A  military  religious  order 
of  knights,  established  toward  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century,  in  imitation  of  the  Templars  and 
Hospitallers.  It  was  composed  chiefly  of  Teutonic 
crusaders,  and  was  established  in  the  Holy  Land 
for  charitable  purposes.  It  gradually  attained  to 
high  power,  but  began  to  decline  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  was  finally  abolished  by  Napoleon  in 

Teu-ton -I-gism,  subst.  [Eng.  Teutonic ;  -ism.] 
A  Teutonic  idiom  or  expression  ;  a  Germanism. 

Tefl'-t6n-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  Teuton;  -ism.]  A  Teu- 
tonicism  (q.  v.). 

“A  refreshing  absence  of  Teutonisms  from  his  render¬ 
ing  of  this  famous  correspondence.” — St.  James’s  Gazette, 
Dec.  22,  1886. 

Teu'-ton-ize,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  Teuton;  -ize.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  Teutonic  or  German  ;  to  make 
conformable  to  German  idiom  or  analogies. 

B.  Intransitive :  To  conform  to  German  customs, 1 
idioms,  Ac. 

tew  (ew  as  u)  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  tawian—  to 
taw,  to  work,  to  beat.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  work ;  to  prepare  by  working ;  to  be  actively 
employed  about ;  to  fatigue.  (Prov.) 

*2.  To  pull  about,  to  tease,  to  tumble  over. 

“  Do  not  anger  ’em  .  .  . 

They  will  so  tew  you  else.” 

Beaum .  &  Flet. :  Pilgrim,  iv.  3. 

3.  To  beat,  work,  or  press,  as  hemp,  leather,  &c. ; 
to  taw. 

*4.  To  dress,  to  treat. 

“  Within  here,  h’as  made  the  gayest  sport  with  Tom  the 
coachman,  so  tewed  him  up  with  his  sack  that  he  lieslash¬ 
ing  a  butt  of  Malmsie  for  his  mares.” — Beaum.  &  Flet.: 
Wit  without  Money,  iii. 

*B,  Intrans. :  To  labor ;  to  fret. 

*tew  (ew  as  u)  (2),  v.  t.  [Tow,  v.]  To  tow,  to 
drag,  to  pull  along. 

“  The  goodly  river  Lee  he  wisely  did  divide, 

By  which  the  Danes  had  then  their  full-fraught  navies 
tew’d.’’  Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  12. 

tew  (ew  as  u)  (l),s.  [A.  S.  #awa= instruments, 
tools.]  Materials  for  anything. 

tew  (ew  as  u)  (2),  s.  [Taw  (2),  u.]  An  iron 
chain  ;  a  rope  or  chain  for  towing  or  dragging  any¬ 
thing  along;  as  a  vessel,  a  boat,  or  the  like. 

tew -el  (ew  as  ti) ,  *tew-ell,  *tu-ill,  s.  [O.  Fr. 
tuiel,  tueil ;  Fr.  tuyau.] 

1.  A  pipe,  a  chimney,  a  funnel. 

“In  the  back  of  the  forge,  against  the  fire-place,  is 
fixed  a  thick  iron  plate,  and  a  taper  pipe  in  it  above  five 
inches  long,  called  a  tewel,  or  tewel  iron,  which  comes 
through  the  back  of  the  forge  ;  into  this  tewel  is  placed 
the  bellows.” — Moxon. 

2.  The  same  as  Tuyere  (q.  v.). 

tew'-ing  (ew  as  u),  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Tew(1),u.] 
tewing-beetle,  s.  A  spade-shaped  instrument 
for  beating  hemp,  tewing,  touseling,  tawing,  or 
teasing  being  yet  existing  terms  for  the  working  by 
pulling  and  beating. 

tew'-taw  (ew  as  h),  v.  t.  [A  reduplication  of 
taw,  v.,  or  tew  (1),  v.]  To  beat  or  break,  as  hemp 
or  flax  ;  to  taw. 

“The  method  and  way  of  watering,  pilling,  breaking, 
and  tewtawing  of  hemp  and  flax,  is  a  particular  business.” 

— Mortimer. 

tex-a-Hte,  subst.  [After  Texas,  Pennsylvania, 
where  found,  and  Gr.  lithos=a  stone;  Ger.  texa- 
lith.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Brucite  (q.  v.). 

Tex  -9,11,  a.  [See  def.] 

Geog. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Texas. 

Texan-hare,  subst.  The  jackass  rabbit,  Lepus 

callotis. 

Texan  shrew-mole,  s. 

Z06I. :  Scalops  latimanus,  from  Mexico  and  Texas. 
Hair  black,  long,  thin,  slightly  crisped;  feet  larger 
and  broader  than  in  any  other  species  of  the  genus. 


Tex'-as,  s.  [Said  to  be  from  Am.  Indian  tackiest 
friends.]  A  State  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  nicknamed  the 
“Lone  Star  State.”  Bounded  SW.  by-Mexico,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  ; 
W.  by  New  Mexico,  N.  by  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian 
Territory,  E.  by  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  the  Sabine 
river,  and  SE.  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Area,  265,780 
square  miles.  The  first  settlement  in  Texas  was 
made  at  Matagorda  by  the  French  who,  in  1690,  were 
expelled  by  the  Spaniards.  It  afterwards  became  a 
province  or  department  of  Mexico.  In  1836  it  re¬ 
volted  and  became  an  independent  republic.  In 
December,  1845,  it  was  admitted  as  a  State  of  the 
U.  S.  A.,  and  war  with  Mexico  ensued.  The  treaty 
with  Mexico  at  the  close  of  the  war  assigned  to 
Texas  the  Rio  Grande  as  its  SW.  boundary.  Texas 
leads  in  the  cattle  industry.  Staple  crops,  cotton, 
corn  and  wheat.  Principal  cities  :  Austin,  the  capi¬ 
tal  ;  Dallas,  the  metropolis;  San  Antonio,  Galveston 
and  Fort  Worth. 

Texas  cattle,  s.  Long-horned  cattle  originally 
derived  from  stock  brought  over  by  Spanish  adven¬ 
turers,  about  the  year  1500.  For  a  time  they  cov¬ 
ered  all  the  great  grazing  plains  of  Mexico,  Texas, 
and  California,  becoming  to  all  intents  and  purpo¬ 
ses,  feral  or  wild  cattle.  In  1870  they  had  increased 
in  the  State  of  Texas  alone  to  the  number  of  4,000,- 
000  head.  But  they  have  rapidly  disappeared,  hav¬ 
ing  been  driven  north  in  vast  numbers,  furnishing 
cheap,  and  when  properly  fattened,  good  beef. 

texas-deck,  s.  The  topmost  deck  of  a  Missis¬ 
sippi  river  steamboat.  It  includes  the  pilothouse, 
and  all  the  upper  works. 

Texas  fever,  s.  A  malignant  disease  of  cattle, 
originating  in  the  lowlands  of  Texas  and  Mexico. 
It  is  contagious,  and  in  some  respects  resembles 
rinderpest  in  its  effects  on  the  system.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  less  destructive  and  less  contagious. 

tex'-g.§-Tte,  s.  [After  Texas,  Pennsylvania,  where 
first  found;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  An  amorphous  mineral  found  in  crusts, 
sometimes  mammillary,  also  massive;  hardness, 
3— 3‘25 ;  specific  gravity,  2‘57-2'69 ;  luster,  vitreous; 
color  and  streak  emerald-green  ;  brittle.  Composi¬ 
tion  :  Carbonic  acid,  11*7  ;  protoxide  of  nickel,  59*4 ; 
water,  28-9=100.  Occurs  mostly  associated  with 
chromite. 

texas-tender,  s.  The  waiter  on  a  Mississippi 
steamboat  who  attends  to  the  wants  of  passengers 
on  the  texas  deck. 

text,  *texte,  s.  [Fr.  texte= a  text,  the  original 
words  or  subject  of  a  book,  from  Lat.  textum=that 
which  is  woven,  a  fabric,  the  style  of  an  author,  a 
text ;  prop.  neut.  sing,  of  textus,  pa.  par.  of  texo— to 
weave.] 

1 .  A  discourse,  composition,  or  subj ect  upon  which 
a  note  or  commentary  is  written ;  the  original 
words  of  an  author  as  distinguished  from  a  para¬ 
phrase  or  commentary. 

“For  in  plain  text,  withouten  node  of  glose, 

Thou  hast  translated  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose.” 

Chaucer:  Legende  of  Good  Women.  (Prol.) 

2.  A  verse  or  passage  of  Scripture,  especially  or  " 
selected  as  the  theme  of  a  sermon  or  discourse. 

“In  religion 

What  error,  but  some  sober  brow 

Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it  with  a  text l” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ill.  2. 

IT  It  is  said  that  the  first  ecclesiastic  who 
preached  from  a  text  was  Stephen  Langton,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  about  1204.  Not  till  after  the 
fifteenth  century  were  texts  universally  in  use 
among  preachers. 

3.  Hence,  any  subject  or  theme  chosen  to  enlarge 
or  comment  upon  ;  a  topic. 

“No  more:  the  text  is  foolish.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  2. 

4.  A  particular  kind  of  handwriting  of  a  large 
kind  ;  also  a  particular  kind  of  letter  or  character ; 
as,  German  text,  small  text.  [Text-hand.] 

“Fair  as  a  text  B  in  a  copy  book.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  lost,  v.  2. 

5.  The  received  reading  of  any  passage.  [Textus- 
receptus.J 

text-book,  s. 

1.  A  book  containing  a  selection  of  texts  or  pas¬ 
sages  of  Scripture  for  easy  reference. 

2.  A  book  with  wide  spaces  between  the  lines  of 
text  for  notes  or  comments. 

3.  A  book  used  by  students  as  a  standard  book  for 
a  particular  branch  of  study  ;  a  manual  of  instruc¬ 
tion  ;  a  book  which  forms  the  basis  of  lectures  or 
comments. 

text-hand,  s.  A  large  hand  in  writing.  So  called 
from  the  practice  of  writing  the  text  of  a  book  in  a 
large  hand  and  the  comments  in  a  smaller  hand. 

*text-man.  s.  A  man  ready  or  quick  in  quoting 

texts. 


bdil,  b6y;  po%t,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  =  t 
-cian.  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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tfe'-tlle,  a.  &  s.  [Latin  text  Ms— woven,  textile, 
from  textus,  pa.  par.  of  texo= to  weave.] 

A.  .4s  adjective: 

1.  Woven  or  capable  of  being  woven;  formed  by 
weaving ;  as,  textile  fabrics. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  weaving. 

“In  general  the  other  textile  industries  are  rather  bet¬ 
ter  than  they  were  last  week.” — London  Weekly  Echo. 

B.  As  subst.:  That  which  is  made  by  weavers ;  a 
woven  or  textile  fabric. 

“  The  placing  of  the  tangible  parts  in  length  or  trans¬ 
verse,  as  in  the  warp  and  woof  of  textiles." — Bacon:  Nat. 
Hist.  §  846. 

♦text  -let,  s.  [English  text;  dimin.  suff.  -let.]  A 
little  text. 

“  One  little  textlet  from  the  gospel  of  Freedom.” — Car- 
tyle:  Sartor  Itesartus,  bk.  i.,  oh.  xi. 

tex'-tor,  s.  [Lat.=a  weaver.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Ploceinse,  with  five  species, 
from  tropical  and  southern  Africa.  Bill  thick,  con¬ 
ical;  wing  abruptly,  and  tail  slightly,  rounded. 

tex-tbr'-i-?ll,  a.  [Lat.  textorious,  from  textor 
=a  weaver.]  Pertaining  to  weaving. 

“From  the  cultivation  of  the  textorial  arts  among  the 
orientals  came  Darius’s  wonderful  cloth.”  —  Warton: 
Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  iii.  78. 

tex'-trine,  a.  [Lat.  textrinus,  for  textorinus, 
from  textor—  a  weaver.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
weaving ;  textorial. 

“The  curious  structure  of  all  parts  ministering  to 
this  textrine  power.”  —  Derharn:  Physico-Theology,  bk. 
viii.,  ch.  vi. 

tex’-tu-3t.l,  *tex-tu-el,  a.  [Fr.  textuel=ot  or  in 
a  text,  from  texte=a  text  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Learned  or  versed  in  texts. 

“  But,  for  I  am  a  man  not  textuel, 

I  wol  not  tel  of  textes  never  a  del.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  17,186. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  contained  in  the  text. 

“  So  stands  the  case,  upon  the  foot  of  the  textual  read¬ 
ing.” —  Waterland:  Works,  vi.  163. 

3.  Serving  for  or  depending  on  texts  ;  textuary. 

“  Speculation  interchanged  with  experience,  positive 
theology  with  polemical,  textual  with  discoursorie.”— 
Bp.  Hall:  Works,  (Dedic. ) 

tex'-ty-lil-lst,  s.  [Eng.  textual;  -/st.] 

1.  One  who  is  well  read  or  versed  in  the  Script¬ 
ures,  and  so  is  quick  at  quoting  texts. 

2.  One  who  adheres  strictly  to  the  text. 

“  These  that  are  so  great  textualists  are  not  best  at  the 
text.” — Lightfoot :  Miscellanies,  p  20. 

tex'-tlt-gl-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  textual;  - ly .]  In  a 
textual  manner ;  in  accordance  with  the  text ;  lit¬ 
erally,  verbatim  ;  placed  in  the  text  or  body  of  a 
work. 

“  Alter  textually  quoting  the  recent  telegram.” — London 
Evening  Standard. 

♦tex-tu-arAst,  s.  [Eng.  textuar(y ) ;  - ist .]  One 
well  versed  in  texts ;  a  textualist. 

tex'-tu-ar-y,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  textuaire.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Contained  in  the  text ;  textual. 

"He  extends  the  exclusion  unto  twenty  dayes,  which  in 
the  textuary  sense  is  fully  accomplished  in  one.” — 
Browne.  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  Serving  as  a  text ;  authoritative. 

“I  see  no  ground  why  this  reason  should  be  textuary 
to  ours,  or  that  God  intended  him  an  universal  head¬ 
ship.” — Glanvill. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  textualist. 

“He  [Tighe]  was  an  excellent  textuary  and  profound 
linguist,  the  reason  why  he  was  employed  by  King  James 
in  translating  of  the  bible.” — Fuller:  Worthies;  Lincoln¬ 
shire. 

2.  Judaism  (pi.)  :  A  name  sometimes  applied  to 
the  Karaites  (cp  v.),  from  their  adherence  to  the 
text  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  ( Brande .) 

*tex'-t(i-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  text ;  -uist.]  A  textualist 
or  text-man. 

“The  little  our  Savior  could  prevail  about  this  doc¬ 
trine  of  charity  against  the  crabbed  textuists  of  his 
time.” — Milton:  Doctrine  of  Divorce.  (To  the  Parliament.) 

tex-tu-lar-I-a,  *tex-tl-lar’-i-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat., 
dimin.  from  textus=woven,  pa.  par.  of  texo  —  to 
weave.] 

1.  ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Globigerinidee.  Test  gener¬ 
ally  conical  or  wedge-shaped,  consisting  of  numer¬ 
ous  chambers  arranged  in  two  alternate,  parallel 
series ;  aperture  lateral,  not  beaked,  situated 
beneath  the  apex. 

2.  Palceont. :  From  the  Carboniferous  onward. 


tex'-ture,  subst.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  texlura=  a  web, 
from  textus ,  pa.  par.  of  texo— to  weave.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  The  act,  art,  or  process  of  weaving. 

“Skins,  although  a  natural  habit  unto  all  before  the 
invention  of  texture,  were  something  more  unto  Adam.” 
— Browne. 

2.  That  which  is  woven ;  a  web ;  a  fabric  formed 
by  weaving.  (Lit.  &fig.) 

“  Others,  apart  far  in  the  grassy  dale, 

Or  roughening  waste,  their  humble  texture  weave. ” 

Thomson:  Spring,  643. 

3.  The  manner  of  weaving,  with  respect  either  to 
form  or  matter ;  the  disposition,  arrangement,  or 
connection  of  threads,  filaments,  or  other  slender 
bodies  interwoven. 

4.  The  disposition  of  the  several  elementary  con¬ 
stituent  parts  of  any  body  in  connection  with  each 
other ;  the  meaner  in  which  the  constituent  parts 
of  any  body  are  disposed,  arranged,  or  united. 

“While  the  particles  continue  entire,  they  may  com¬ 
pose  bodies  of  the  same  nature  and  texture  now,  with 
water  and  earth  composed  of  entire  particles  in  the  begin¬ 
ning.” — Newton, 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  The  particular  arrangement  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  tissues  constituting  any  organ.  It  is  used 
chiefly  in  describing  the  solid  portions  of  the  body, 
but  is  sometimes  extended  to  the  corpuscles  of  the 
blood,  &c. 

2.  Petrol. :  The  state  with  regard  to  consolidation 
of  the  several  rocks  (see  extract),  and  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  their  particles,  as  the  “  slaty  texture.”  It 
refers  to  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a  rock  on 
a  smaller  scale  than  the  word  structure. 

“The  more  compact,  stony,  and  crystalline  texture  of 
the  older  as  compared  to  the  newer  rocks.” — Lyell:  Princ. 
of  Geol.,  ch.  xii. 

♦tex'-ture,  v.  t.  [Texture,  s.]  To  form  a  tex¬ 
ture  of  or  with ;  to  interweave. 

*tex'-tu-ry,  s.  [Texture,  s.]  The  art  or  process 
of  weaving. 

tex-tus,  s.  [Lat.  =  (l)  texture;  (2)  construction, 
connection,  context.]  The  text  of  any  book,  spec, 
of  the  Bible. 

textus-receptus,  s. 

Biblical  Criticism:  A  received  text;  one  from 
which,  as  being  the  best  accessible,  translators 
make  their  version  into  the  vernacular.  The  textus 
receptus  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  Hebrew  text, 
from  which  the  Authorized  English  Version  of  that 
portion  of  the  Bible  was  made.  The  textus  recep¬ 
tus  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  Greek  text,  from 
which  the  Authorized  English  Version  was  pro¬ 
duced.  The  term  textus  might  also,  without  impro¬ 
priety,  be  used  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts 
chosen  by  the  revisers  as  the  basis  of  the  Revised 
Version.  The  textus  receptus  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  the  A.  V.  rested  on  the  Hebrew  Masoretic  Text, 
which  has  come  down  in  manuscripts  of  no  great  an¬ 
tiquity,  and  all  of  the  same  family  or  recension. 
The  oldest  Hebrew  manuscript  of  which  the  age  is 
known,  bears  date  A.  D.  916.  There  are  not  mate¬ 
rials  to  submit  the  Hebrew  text  to  proper  critical 
revision,  and  the  revisers  adhere  to  It  nearly  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  translators  of  the  Authorized 
Version.  The  case  is  different  with  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  The  textus  receptus  on  which  the  A.  V.  was 
constructed  was  chiefly  that  of  Beza,  published  in 
1589.  It  had  been  based  on  Stephen’s  edition  of 
1550,  and  this  again  on  the  fourth  edition  of  Eras¬ 
mus,  A.  D.  1517.  None  of  the  manuscripts  used 
were  of  first  rate  authority.  The  revisers  had  the 
advantage  of  Codex  A  (the  Alexandrian  manu¬ 
script)  of  the  fifth  century;  Codex  B  (the  Vatican 
manuscript)  of  the  fourth  century,  or  earlier; 
Codex  C  (the  Ephraim  manuscript)  of  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury;  Codex  D  (the  manuscript  of  Beza)  of  the 
sixth  century;  and  Codex  Aleph  (the  Sinaitic 
manuscript)  of  the  fourth  century,  discovered  by 
Count  Constantine  Tischendorf  at  the  convent  of 
St.  Catherine  on  Mount  Sinai,  in  1844,  and  published 
by  the  discoverer  in  1862.  Numerous  improved 
readings  have  therefore  been  introduced.  The  text 
which  they  chose  was  published  separately  by  the 
Clarendon  Press  at  Oxford,  England,  in  1881. 

teyne,  s.  [Lat.  taenia— a  band,  a  fillet.]  A  thin 
plate  of  metal. 

thack,  *thak,  *thakke,  s.  [A.  S.  thoec=thatch ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  dak;  Icel.  thalc;  Dan.  tag;  Sw. 
tak ;  Ger.  dach .]  The  older  and  provincial  form  of 
thatch  (q.  v.). 

thack  and  rape,  s.  or  adv.  Thatch  and  rope ; 
used  figuratively  for  snug  and  comfortable. 

“  We’ll  a’  be  right  and  tight  as  thack  and  rape  can  make 
ns.” — Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  1. 

thack,  thacke  (1),  *thak,  *thakke,  v.  trans. 

[Thack,  s.]  To  thatch. 


♦thacke  (2),  *thakke,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  thaccian= to 
stroke;  Icelandic  thjOkka— to  thwack,  to  thump.} 
[Thwack.]  To  thump,  to  thwack. 

“  Thack' d  hire  about  the  lendes  wel.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,302. 

thack-er,  subst.  [English  thack  (1),  v. ;  - er .]  A 
thatcher.  (Prov.) 

thae,  pron.  [See  def.]  These.  (Scotch.) 

“One  of  thae  dumb  dogs  that  canna  bark.” — Scott: 
Waverley,  ch.  xxxvi. 

thairm,  s.  [Tharm.]  A  small  gut ;  catgut,  fid¬ 
dlestring.  (Scotch.) 

“  W  hen  I  am  tired  of  scraping  thairm  or  singing  bal- 
lants.” — Scott:  Bedgauntlet,  letter  xi. 

thal-am-enHjeph-a-lon,  s.  [Greek  thalamos-a 
bed-chamber,  and  engkephalon=the  brain.] 
Embryol. :  A  cerebral  rudiment  corresponding  to- 
the  thalami  optici  and  the  third  ventricle  of  the 
brain.  (Huxley.) 

thal-a-me  -phor-us,  thal-^-me  jphor-os  (pi. 
thal-3,-me  -phQr-I,  thal-3.-me'-phor-6i,  s.  [Mod, 

Gv.thalamephoros:  thalame=ajx  ark,  a  shrine,  and 
phoros—  bearing.]  _ 

Egyptian  Antiq. :  A  kneeling  figure  supporting  a 
shrine  or  inscribed  tablet.  These  statues  probably 
represent  priests  and  initiated 
women  who  carried  about  in  pro¬ 
cessions  the  statues  of  the  gods. 

It  was  usual  for  such  processions 
to  stand  still  from  time  to  time, 
when  the  priests,  kneeling  pro¬ 
bably,  presented  to  the  people 
the  images  of  the  deities,  either 
to  be  wofshiped  or  kissed. 

(Herod.,  ii.  48,  49;  see  also  Mont- 
faucon:  Diar.  Ital.,  p.  361.) 

“Statues  of  this  class  are  now 
commonly  called Pastophori  or  Thal- 
amephori.”  —  Library  Entertaining 
Knowledge:  Egyptian  Antiquities,  lJl|iajamep]lorus 

thal-a-ml-flor’-se,  s.  pi.  [Latin  thalamus  =  a 
bed-chamber,  and  flos  (genit.  floris)=a  flower.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-class  of  Dicotyledonous  plants  estab¬ 
lished  by  De  Candolle.  Petals  many,  distinct,  in¬ 
serted  in  the  receptacle ;  stamens  similarly  inserted ; 
hence,  hypogynous. 

thal-aml-flor'-al,  a.  [Modern  Latin  thalami- 
flor(ce) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al. J 
Bot. :  Having  the  petals  and  stamens  inserted  in 
the  receptacle ;  of  or  belonging  to  the  Thalamiflor® 
(q.  v.). 

tha-la’-ml-um,  s.  [Gr.  thalamios= belonging  to 
a  bed-chamber.  J 
Botany : 

1.  A  hollow  case  containing  spores  in  algals. 

2.  The  disc  or  lamina prolif era  of  lichens. 

3.  A  form  of  the  hymenium  in  fungals. 
thal'-?i-mus,  subst.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  thalamos= a 

bed-chamber.] 

1.  Anat. :  The  place  at  which  it  has  been  thought 
a  nerve  originates  ;  spec.,  the  optic  thalami  (q.  v.). 
Called  also  the  Posterior  cerebral  ganglia. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  Tournefort’s  name  for  the  Clinanthium  (q.v.). 

(2)  The  receptacle  or  torus  at  the  top  of  the 
peduncle  of  a  flower. 

(3)  The  thallus  of  a  fungal, 
thal-ass-,  pref.  [Thauasso-.] 
fthal-ass-arc  -tos,  *thal  -arc-tos,  subst.  [Pref. 

thalass-,  and  Gr.  arktos= a  bear.] 

ZoOl.:  Gray’s  name  for  Ursus  maritimus,  the 
Polar  Bear,  to  which  he  gave  generic  distinction. 

thal-as-se-ma,  s.  [Formed  by  Cuvier  from  Gr. 
thalassa=  the  sea.) 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Gephyrea  (q.v.).  Body  cylin¬ 
drical,  rounded,  and  smooth  behind ;  no  tentacles : 
vent  at  end  of  body ;  proboscis  short.  It  is  said 
that  the  species  penetrate  limestone. 

tha-las-sl-col'-la,  s.  [Gr.  I7iaZassa=the  sea,  and 
fcoZ7a=jelly.] 

ZoOl.: The  type-genus  of  Thalassicollida  (q.v.). 
It  contains  a  number  of  compound,  siliceous  spic¬ 
ules  embedded  in  the  ectosarc. 

tha-las-si-col'-ll-da,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  thalassi- 
coll(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - ida .] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Racholaria.  The  animals  con¬ 
sist  of  structureless  cysts,  containing  cellular  ele¬ 
ments  and  protoplasm,  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  pro¬ 
toplasm,  giving  off  pseudopodia,  which  commonly 
stand  out  like  rays,  but  sometimes  run  into  another, 
and  so  form  networks.  The  best  known  genera  are 
Thalassicolla,  Sphserozoum,  and.Collosphsera.  They 
are  all  marine,  being  found  floating  passively  on  the 
surface  of  most  seas,  and  vary  in  size  from  an  inch 
in  diameter  downward. 

tha-las-sl-col-ll  -na,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tha- 
lassicoll(a) ;  Lat.  neut.  pi.  aaj.  suff.  - ina .] 

ZoOl. :  An  approximate  synonym  of  Thalassi¬ 
collida  (q.v.). 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

or  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


thalassidroma 
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*thal-as-sld-r6-ma,  s.  [Gr.  thalassa— the  sea, 
jnd  dromeus=a  runner.] 

Ornith. :  An  old  genus  of  Procellariid®  (q.  v.). 
[Tubinabes.] 

thal-as-sl'-n^,,  subst.  [Latin  thalassinus  —  sea- 
colored.] 

Zobl.:  The  type-genus  of  Thalassinid®  (q.  y.), 
with  one  species,  Thalassina  scorpionides,  from  the 
coast  of  Chili. 

thal-as-sin  -l-{in,  s.  [Thalassina.]  Any  indi¬ 
vidual  of  the  family  Thalassinid®  (q.  v.). 

thal-as-sin-i-dae,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Lat.  thalas- 
sin(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zobl.:  A  widely-distributed  family  of  Macrurous 
Decapoda.  Abdomen  long,  not  very  solid,  carapace 
small  and  compressed ;  first  pair  of  legs  large ; 
sternal  plate  long  and  narrow. 

thSt-las-sI-S-,  pref.  [Thalasso-.] 
thg.-las-si-6-phjfr-lum,  s.  [Prefix  thalassio-, 
and  Gr.  phyllon=  a  leaf.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Algals,  akin  to  Laminaria,  but 
having  the  frond  spirally  wound  around  the  stem. 
Found  on  the  northwestern  shores  of  Arctic 
America. 

*thij,-las-sI-o-phy  -ta,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  thalassio-, 
and  Gr.  phyton=a  plant.] 

Bot. :  Lamouroux’s  name  for  Algae,  because  most 
of  them  are  marine. 

*th3,-las-si-6-phyte,  s.  [Thalassiophyta.] 
Bot. :  Any  individual  of  the  old  order  Thalassio¬ 
phyta  (q.  v.)  ;  an  algal. 

thg.-las-so-,  thal-ass-,  tha-las-sl-o-,  prefix. 
[Gr.  thalassios=marine.~\  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
sea  ;  inhabiting  the  sea  ;  marine. 

tha-las-so-cher-jfs,  s.  [Pref.  thalasso-,  and  Gr. 
chelys= a  tortoise.] 

Zobl. :  Loggerhead  Turtle ;  a  genus  of  Cheloniidee, 
equivalent  to  the  genus  Caouana  of  older  authors, 
with  two  or  three  species  from  tropical  seas.  Plates 
of  the  carapace  not  imbricated ;  fifteen  plates  on 
the  disc  ;  jaws  slightly  curved  toward  .each  other  at 
their  extremity. 

thal-as-som'-e-ter,  s.  [Pref.  thalasso-,  and  Eng. 
meter.]  A  tide-gauge. 

thg,-las-s6-phry  -ne,  s.  [Pref.  thalasso-,  andGr. 
phryne=&  toad.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Batrachidre,  with  two  species, 
from  tne  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  Central 
America.  The  spinous  dorsal  is  formed  by  two 
spines  only,  each  of  which  is  hollow,  like  the  oper¬ 
cular  spine,  and 
conveys  the  con¬ 
tents  of  a  poi¬ 
son-bag  situ¬ 
ated  at  the  base. 

The  poison-bags 
have  no  exter¬ 
nal  muscular 
layer,  and  are 
situated  imme¬ 
diately  below 
the  thick,  loose 
skin  which  en-  Thallassophryne  Reticulata, 

velops  the  A.  Perforated  opercular  spine, 

spines ;  the  ejec¬ 
tion  of  the  poison  therefore  can  only  be  effected  by 
the  pressure  to  which  the  poison-bag  is  subjected 
the  moment  the  spine  enters  another  body. 

thal-g.t-tor-6-gy,  subst.  [Gr.  thalatta= the  sea ; 
suff.  -ology.]  The  science  which  treats  of  the  sea. 

“A  sufficient  theory  of  thalattology.”--Proc.  Phys.  Soo., 
London,  pt.  ii. 

thale,  s.  [Named  after  Thai  (1542-1583),  who  in¬ 
cluded  the  Thale  Cress  in  bis  Sylva  hercyica. 
(Prior.)]  (See  compound.) 

thale-cress,  s. 

Bot. :  A  book  name  for  Arabis  thaliana. 
tha-ler  (til  as  t),  s.  [Ger.]  [Dollar.]  A  Ger¬ 
man  silver 
coin,  worth 
about  73  cents 
Prior  to  1871,  it 
was  the  mone¬ 
tary  unit,  but 
in  that  year 
was  superseded 
by  the  mark, 
value  about 
24)4  cents. 
w  *thal-§r- 
opli'-s.-gg,,  s.pl.  [Greek  thaleros= blooming,  fresh, 
and  phagein— to  eat.] 

Entom.:  Macleay’s  name  for  the  Cetoniad®. 
*thal-er-oph-3,-gous,  ddj.  [Thalerophaga.] 
Feeding  on  flowers. 

“  By  the  disposition  also  of  the  thalerophagous  groups.” 
— Swainson  &  Shuckard:  Treatise  on  Insects,  p.  221. 


thal-heim'-Ite  (or  th  as  t),  s.  [After  Thalheim, 
Erzgebirge,  where  found;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Danaite  (q.  v.). 

Tlig.-ir-g,,  s.  [Gr.] 

1.  Gr.  Mythology :  One  of  the  Muses.  Thalia  was 
generally  regarded  as  the  patron  divinity  of  com¬ 
edy.  She  was  supposed  by  some, 
also,  to  preside  over  husbandry 
and  planting,  and  is  represented 
leaning  on  a  column,  holding  a 
mask  in  her  right  hand,  by  which 
she  is  distinguished  from  her 
sisters,  as  also  by  a  shepherd’s 
crook. 

2.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Maranta- 
ce®.  Thalia  dealbatax  an  ele¬ 
gant  aquatic  plant,  with  pani¬ 
cles  of  purple  flowers,  is  found 
in  South  Carolina. 

3.  Min. :  The  earth  supposed 
to  be  an  oxide  of  a  new  element 
thalium  (q.  vj. 

4.  Astron.:  [Asteroid,  23.] 

thg,-H-g,n,  tha-ll-sm,  adj. 

[Thalia.]  Pertaining  or  relat¬ 
ing  to  Thalia,  the  muse  of  pas¬ 
toral  and  comic  poetry ;  comic. 

tha-llc'-trum,s.  [Lat.] 

Botany :  Meadow-rue  ;  a  genus  of  Ranunculace®, 
tribe  Anemone®.  _  Involucre  none ;  sepals  four  or 
five,  imbricated  in  ®stivation ;  corolla  wanting ; 
stamens  many;  styles  several:  achenes  sessile,  or 
nearly  so,  usually  acute  at  both  ends,  awnless. 
Known  species  fifty,  from  the  temperate  and  colder 
parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Three  familiar 
species  are  Thalictrum  alpinum,  the  Alpine ;  T. 
minus,  the  Lesser;  and  T.  flavum,  the  Common 
Meadow  Rue.  The  most  common  is  T.  minus.  It 
has  three  or  four  pinnate  leaves,  with  roundish  or 
wedge-shaped  leaflets,  trifid  and  toothed,  and  diffuse 
panicles  of  generally  drooping  flowers.  It  is  found 
in  stony  pastures,  especially  in  limestone  or  chalky 
districts.  There  are  four  sub-species.  The  root  of 
T.  foliolosum,  from  the  temperate  parts  of  the  Him¬ 
alayas,  is  given  in  India  as  a  tonic  and  aperient  in 
convalescence  after  fever,  in  chronic  dyspepsia,  &c. 


Thalia. 


tha-llte,  s.  [Eng.  thalium;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 
Min.:  A.  variety  of  saponite  (q.  v.),  occurring  in 
amygdaloidal  rocks  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Superior. 

tha'-ll-um,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Min. :  A  name  given  to  a  supposed  new  element, 
which  apparently  has  no  existence. 

thal-lel-o-chln,  s.  [Formed  from  Gr.  thallos= 
a  green  bud,  and  Peruv.  gwma=bark.] 

Chem. :  Dalleiochin.  A  green  substance  produced 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  and  then  ammonia  on  a 
solution  of  quinine.  In  dilute  solutions  it  remains 
dissolved  as  a  bright  emerald  green  color,  and  forms 
a  highly  delicate  test  for  the  presence  of  small 
quantities  of  quinine, 
thal-lene,  s.  [Gr.  thall(os) ;  -ewe.] 

Chem. :  A  solid  hydrocarbon  isomeric  with  anthra¬ 
cene  obtained  from  the  last  products  which  pass 
over  in  the  distillation  of  American  petroleum.  It 
is  distinguished  by  a  green  fluorescence,  and,  when 
illuminated  by  violet  and  ultra-violet  light,  exhib¬ 
its  a  fluorescent  spectrum  containing  light-green 
bands.  (Watts:  Sup.) 

thal-llc,  a.  [Eng.  thall(ium) ;  -ic.]  Pertaining  to 
or  containing  thallium, 
tliallic-cliloride,  s.  [Thallium-chloride.] 
thallic-oxide,  s.  [Thallium-oxide.] 
thal’-ll-ous,  a.  [Eng.  thalli(um)  ;  -ows.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  thallium. 

thallious-cliloride,  s.  [Thallium-chloride.] 
thallious-oxide,  s.  [Thallium-oxide.] 
thal'-llte,  s.  [Greek  thallos=  a  twig;  suff.  -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Oisanite  (q.  v.). 
thal-ll-urn,  s.  [Latinized  from  Gr.  thallos=a 
green  bud,  from  the  green  line  it  gives  in  the  spec¬ 
trum,  which  led  to  its  discovery.] 

Chemist.:  Symbol  Tl.  Atomic  weight  203'64.  A 
triad  metallic  element  discovered  by  Crookes  in 
1861,  and  widely  distributed  as  a  constituent  in  iron 
and  copper  pyrites,  in  blende,  native  sulphur,  and 
in  many  kinds  of  ores.  It  can  be  distilled  along 
with  the  sulphur  by  heating  pyrites  to  a  bright-red 
heat,  then  dissolving  out  the  excess  of  sulphur  by 
boiling  with  caustic  soda,  collecting  and  washing 
the  sulphide  of  thallium,  converting  it  into  sul¬ 
phate,  and  precipitating  the  thallium  in  the  metal¬ 
lic  state  by  the  action  of  pure  metallic  zinc.  The 
spongy  metal  is  compressed,  dried,  and  fused  into 
a  bright  metallic  button  by  heating  under  cyanide 
of  potassium.  It  is  a  perfect  metal,  with  high  lus¬ 
ter,  not  quite  so  white  as  silver,  but  free  from  the 


blue  tinge  of  lead.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
lPSO-ll'ftt,  melts  at  293°,  is  a  very  soft  metal,  with 
less  tenacity  than  lead,  and  almost  devoid  of  elas¬ 
ticity.  It  communicates  an  intense  green  hue  to  a 
colorless  flame,  and  its  spectrum  consists  of  one  in¬ 
tensely  brilliant  and  sharp  green  line,  coinciding 
with  the  number  1442-6  on  Kirchhoff’s  chart. 

thallium-alcohol,  s.  [Thallium-ether.] 
thallium-chloride,  s. 

Chem. :  Thallium  forms  four  chlorides : 

(1)  Dichloride  of  thallium,  TI2CI4.  A  pale  yel¬ 
low  compound  formed  by  carefully  heating  the  pro¬ 
tochloride  in  a  slow  current  of  chlorine. 

(2)  Sesquichloride  of  thallium,  TI2CI3.  Produced 
by  dissolving  thallium  in  nitromuriatic  acid.  It 
separates  in  yellow  crystalline  scales,  and  dis¬ 
solves  in  380  times  its  weight  of  water  atl5'5°. 

(3)  Thallic  chloride,  TICI3.  Formed  by  dissolv¬ 
ing  the  trioxide  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  hy¬ 
drated  chloride  can  be  obtained  in  long  colorless 
prisms,  which  melt  easily,  and  decompose  at  a 
high  temperature. 

(4)  Thallious  chloride,  T1C1.  Formed  by  adding 
hydrochloric  acid  to  a  thallous  salt.  A  white 
curdy  precipitate  resembling  chloride  of  silver  is 
produced,  which  dissolves  like  chloride  of  lead  in 
boiling  water.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

thallium-ether,  s. 

Chem.  (pi.) :  Compounds  formed  by  the  action  of 
thallium  on  alcohols,  e.  g.,  Thallium-ethylate= 
C0H5TIO.  Produced  when  thallium  and  ethylie 
alcohol  are  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  to  100°.  Being 
freed  from  excess  of  alcohol,  it  remains  as  an 
oil  of  specific  gravity  3'48-3'55,  being  the  heaviest 
liquid  known  except  mercury.  It  dissolves  in  five 
parts  absolute  alcohol,  in  pure  ether,  and  chloro¬ 
form. 

thallium-glass,  s.  A  glass  of  great  density  and 
refracting  power,  in  the  preparation  of  which  thal¬ 
lium  is  used  instead  of  lead  or  potassium. 

thallium-oxide,  s. 

Chem. :  Thallium  forms  two  oxides : 

(1)  Thallious  oxide  (protoxide),  TI2O.  Prepared 
by  allowing  the  granulated  metal  to  oxidize  in 
moist  air,  boiling  in  distilled  water,  and  repeating 
the  process  two  or  three  times.  The  hydrated  oxide 
crystallizes  out  in  yellow  needles.  The  anhydrous 
oxide  forms  a  reddish  black  mass,  and  is  obtained 
by  exposing  the  hydrated  oxide  in  a  vacuum  over 
sulphuric  acid.  In  water  it  forms  a  strongly  alka¬ 
line  solution,  which  dissolves  the  skin  and  stains 
the  nails  a  deep  brown.  Like  potash,  it  decomposes 
the  salts  of  the  alkaline  earths  and  metals. 

S  Thallic  oxide  (peroxide),  TI2O3.  The  chief 
uct  of  burning  the  metal  in  oxygen.  The  anhy¬ 
drous  oxide  is  a  dark-brown  powder,  neutral  to  test 
paper,  insoluble  in  water  and  alkalies,  but  dissolves 
readily  in  acids,  forming  unstable  salts. 

thallium- salts,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Both  oxides  form,  with  acids,  definite  and 
crystallizable  salts,  none  of  which  is  of  much  im¬ 
portance. 

thallium-triamine,  s. 

Chem. :  N3TIH6.  Known  in  combination  as  a  hydro- 
chlorate,  N3T1H6-3HC1,  a  compound  formed  by  dis¬ 
solving  thallic  oxide  in  sal-ammoniac.  By  the 
action  of  water  it  is  again  resolved  into  thallic 
oxide  and  sal-ammoniac. 

thal  -lo-chlbre,  s.  [Gr.  thallos— a  green  bud,  and 
chloros — green.] 

Chem.:  A  name  applied  by  Knop  and  Schneder- 
mann  to  the  green  coloring  matter  of  lichens,  which 
they  regard  as  different  from  ordinary  chlorophyll. 
(  Watts.) 

thal’-lo-gen,  s.  [Gr.  thallos— a  young  shoot,  and 
gennao=  to  produce.] 

Bot.  (pi.) :  A  class  of  plants,  the  lowest  of  all  in 
organization.  They  have  no  wood  properly  so 
called,  but  the  stem  and  leaves  are  undistinguish- 
able.  There  are  no  stomates  or  breathing  pores 
and  no  trache®.  They  are  mere  masses  of  cells. 
Their  reproduction  is  by  a  special  disintegration 
and  solidification  of  some  part  of  their  tissue  spon¬ 
taneously  effected.  Alliances :  Algales,  Fungales, 
and  Lichenales.  (Bindley.) 
thal-log’-en-ous,  a.  [Eng.  thallogen;  -ows.] 

Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Thallogens. 
thal'-16id,  a.  [Eng.  thall(us) ;  -oid.] 

Bot. :  Resembling  a  thallus. 
tthalloid-hepaticse,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Hepatic®  having  a  thallus,  as  distinguished 
from  those  which  have  leaves.  They  possess  a  well 
marked  epidermis,  having  a  few  scattered  stoma¬ 
tes,  and  putting  outrhizoids  from  its  under  side. 

thal -16-phyte,  s.  [Gr.  thallos— a  young  shoot, 
andphyton^a  plant.] 

Bot.:  The  same  as  Thallogen  (q.  v.). 


b<Sil,  bdy;  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  tbis;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  t 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shgm.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  iion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =b$l,  dcL 


thallus 


thal'-lua  (pi.  thal'-ll),s.  [Latin,  from  Greek 

thallos— a  green  bough.] 

Botany : 

1.  The  fusion  of  root,  stem,  and  specially  leaves, 
into  one  general  mass. 

2.  The  frond  of  Jungermanniace®  and  Hepatic®. 

3.  The  lobed  frond  of  Lichens. 

4.  Any  algal. 

5.  The  bed  of  fibers  from  which  many  fungals 
spring.  Called  also  Thalamus. 

Thal-mud.  (Th  as  T),  s.  [Talmud.] 

thal-u-ra  -nl-U,  s.  [Latin  Thal(ia),  and  Ura¬ 
nia.] 

Ornith.:  Wood-nymphs;  a  genus  of  Trochilid®, 
with  eleven  species  extending  from  Brazil  to  Ecua¬ 
dor,  ranging  northward  as  far  as  Costa  Rica. 
Wings  and  tail  of  moderate  size,  the  latter  forked; 
bill  moderate  and  slightly  curved;  tarsi  clothed 
with  feathers. 

Tham-muz,  Tam-muz,  s.  [Heb.  hatammuz; 
Greek  ho  Thammous,  botli=tke  Tammuz;  Vulg. 
.ddonis.J 

1.  The  tenth  month  of  the  Jewish  civil  year,  con¬ 
taining  twenty-nine  days,  and  answering  to  a  part 
of  June  and  a  part  of  July.  The  name  was  prob¬ 
ably  borrowed  from  the  Syrian. 

2.  A  word  occurring  once  in  the  Old  Testament,  in 
a  passage  of  extreme  obscurity  (Ezek.  viii.  14), 
concerning  which  many  conjectures  have  teen 
made.  The  chief  are :  (1)  That  of  Jerome,  who 
records  a  tradition  identifying  Thammuz  with 
Adonis.  This  opinion  was  adopted  by  Cornelius  h 
Lapide,  Osiander,  Selden,  Calmet,  Gesenius,  Ewald, 
&c.  (2)  That  of  Luther,  who  regarded  Thammuz 
as  a  name  of  Bacchus ;  and  (3)  that  of  Calvin,  who 
believed  Thammuz  to  be  the  Egyptian  Osiris.  The 
opinion  of  Jerome  is  generally  accepted.  Milton, 
following  Jerome,  refers  to  the  legend  of  the 
wounding  and  worship  of  Adonis  or  Thammuz,  and 
the  verse  of  Scripture,  in  these  fme  lines : 

“The  love  tale 

Infected  Sion’s  daughters  with  like  heat: 

Whose  wanton  passions  in  the  sacred  porch 
Ezekiel  saw,  when  by  the  vision  led, 

His  eye  surveyed  the  dark  idolatries 
Of  alienated  Judah.”  Paradise  Lost,  B.  i.,  446. 

tham-nas  -trse-a,  subst.  [Gr.  thamnos— a  bush, 
and  Lat.  astrcea  (q.  v.).] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Actinozoa  ;  twenty-seven 
species  are  in  the  British  Jurassic,  and  three  in 
the  Upper  Greensand.  (Etheridge.) 

tham'-nl-um,  s.  [Gr.  thamnos=  a  bush,  a  shrub.] 

Bot. :  The  branched  bush-like  thallus  of  lichens. 

tham-nd  -bl-a,s.  [Gr.  <foa»mos=a  bush,  a  shrub, 
and  htos^life.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Saxicolin®,  with  ten  species, 
from  the  Ethiopian  region  and  India  to  the  foot  of 
the  Himalayas. 

tham-n6-cal-a~inus,  sribst.  [Lat.  thamn(um)  = 
a  shrub,  and  calamus— a  reed.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Bambusid®.  Thamnocalamus 
spathiflorus  is  a  small  bamboo,  growing  in  the 
Himalayas,  and  yielding  a  fiber. 

tham’-no-phile,  s.  [Thamnophilinze.] 

ZoOl.:  A  member  of  the  sub-family  Thamno- 
iphilin®  (q.  v.). 

tham-no-phl-ll-nae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tham- 
mophil(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suit,  -ince.] 

Ornith. :  American  Bush-shrikes  ;  a  sub-family  of 
Formicariid®,  with  ten  genera,  from  the  forest  dis¬ 
tricts  of  equatorial  America.  Bill  long,  keel  arched, 
tip  hooked,  base  with  bristles;  wings  moderate; 
tail  long ;  tarsi  broadly  scaled ;  outer  toe  united  to 
middle  at  base. 

tham-noph  -I-liis,  s.  [Gr.  thamnos=  a  thicket, 
and  phileo= to  love.] 

Ornithology :  The  type-genus  of  Thamnophilin® 
fq.  v.),  with  forty-seven  species,  from  tropical 
America.  Nostrils  at  side  of  base  of  bill,  rounded 
and  exposed ;  wings  rounded,  fourth  to  seventh 
quills  longest ;  tarsi  with  transverse  scales  before 
and  behind. 

tha  -myn,  s.  [Native  name.] 

ZoOl. :  Rucervus  eldi,  Eld’s  Deer,  so  called  from 
Captain  Eld,  who  discovered  it  in  1838.  It  abounds 
in  the  swamp  lands  of  Burmah,  and  extends  as  far 
east  as  the  island  of  Hainan.  It  differs  from  the 
Swamp  Deer  (q.  v.),  only  in  the  form  of  its  antlers, 
the  royal  being  represented  by  a  small  snag. 

than,  *thanne,  *then,  *thenne,  *thon,  *thonne, 

conj.  [A.  S.  dhonne=than  :  cogn.  with  Dut.  dan— 
than,  then;  Goth.  than= then,  when;  Ger.  dann= 
then;  denn= for,  then,  than ;  Lat.  <wm=then.  Than 
is  the  same  word  as  then ,  but  differentiated  in 
usage.]  [Then.]  A  particle  used  after  certain 
adjectives  and  adverbs,  expressing  comparison  or 
diversity,  such  as  more ,  better,  worse,  rather,  else, 
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or  the  like,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  sec¬ 
ond  member  of  the  comparison.  Than  is  usually 
followed  by  the  object  compared  in  the  nominative 
case ;  as — 

“  What  I  should  be,  all  but  less  then  he 
Whom  thunder  hath  made  greater.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  267. 

But  sometimes  the  object  compared  is  put  in  the 
objective  case ;  as — 

“  Which  when  Beelzebub  perceived — than  whom, 

Satan  except,  none  higher  sat — with  grave 
Aspect  he  rose.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  299. 

In  such  cases  than  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  prepo¬ 
sition.  The  second  member  or  object  of  comparison 
is  frequently  a  cl ause introduced  by  that;  as,  I  had 
rather  do  this  than  that  you  should  suffer ;  the  that 
is  frequently  omitted ;  as— 

“I  had  rather  glib  myself  than  they 

Should  not  produce  fair  issue.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  ii.  1. 

*than-age  (age  as  I#),  «•  [Eng.  than(e) ;  -age.] 
The  land  granted  to  a  thane  ;  the  district  m  which 
a  thane  resided ;  the  dignity,  office,  or  jurisdiction 
of  a  thane. 

“Because  perchance  the  heirs  of  the  Thanes  who 
anciently  held  the  said  Thanages.” — Charter  granted  by 
David  11. 

than'-aos,  subst.  [Altered  from  Gr.  thanatos— 
death.] 

Entomology ;  A  genus  of  Hesperid®.  One  species, 
Thanaos  tages,  is  common  throughout  temperate 
regions  of  Europe.  The  larva  feeds  on  birds-foot 
.  trefoil. 

tthgL-nat'-I-$I,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  thanatikos= deadly .] 

Med. :  The  term  used  by  Dr.  William  Farr,  in  his 
Nosology,  to  indicate  “  lesions  from  violence  tend¬ 
ing  to  sudden  death.”  These  lesions  are  the  direct 
results  of  physical  or  chemical  forces,  acting  either 
by  the  will  of  the  sufferer  or  of  other  persons,  or 
accidentally. 

than  -a-tdid,  adj.  [Greek  tAanafos=death,  and 
eidos=form,  appearance.]  Resembling  death;  ap¬ 
parently  dead.  ( Dunglison .) 

than-a-tol'-o-gj,  s.  [Gr.  thanatos= death,  and 
logos— a  word,  a  discourse.]  A  treatise  on  or  the 
doctrine  of  death. 

than-at-6-phId-I-a,  subst.pl.  [Greek  thanatos 
=death,  and  Mod.  Lat.  ophidia  (q.  v.).] 

ZoOl. :  Poisonous  Colubrine  Snakes ;  a  sub-order 
of  Ophidia  (q.  v.),  with  two  groups,  Proteroglyphia 
and  Solenoglyphia.  (See  these  words.) 

thane,  *thayne,  *thein,  s.  [A.  S.  thegen,  thegn, 
th&n= a  thane;  prop.  =  mature,  grown  up,  from 
thigen,  pa.  par.  of  tMhan= to  grow  up,  to  be  strong; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  thegn;  Ger.  degen—  a  warrior,  from 
gedigen,  pa.  par.  of  M.  H.  Ger.  dihen ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
dihan ;  Ger.  gedeihen  =  to  grow  up,  to  become 
mature.]  [Thee,  v.J  A  title  of  honor  or  dignity 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  In  England  a  freeman 
not  noble  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  thane  by 
acquiring  a  certain  amount  of  land  (five  hides  in 
the  case  of  a  lesser  thane),  by  making  three  sea 
voyages,  or  by  receiving  holy  orders.  The  thanes 
had  the  right  of  voting  in  the  Witenagemot,  not  only 
of  their  own  shires,  but  also  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
on  important  questions.  There  were  two  orders  of 
thanes :  The  king’s  thanes,  or  those  who  attended 
at  his  court  and  held  lands  immediately  from  him, 
and  ordinary  thanes,  or  lords  of  the  manor,  and 
who  had  a  particular  jurisdiction  within  their 
limits.  On  thecessation  of  his  actual  personal  serv¬ 
ice  about  the  king,  the  thane  received  a  grant  of 
land.  After  the  Norman  conquest,  thanes  and 
barons  were  classed  together,  and  the  title  fell  into 
disuse  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  In  Scotland,  thane 
signified  originally  a  count  or  earl,  one  who  ruled 
a  county,  or  even  in  some  cases  a  province.  After¬ 
ward  the  title  was  applied  to  a  class  of  non-military 
tenants  of  the  crown,  and  continued  in  use  till  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

“  Of  Fyfe  Makduff  that  time  the  Thane." 

Wyntoun:  Chronicle ,  VI.  xix.  2. 

*thane-lands,  s.  pi.  Lands  granted  to  thanes. 

♦thane  -dom,  s.  [Eng.  thane;  - dom .]  The  dis¬ 
trict  or  jurisdiction  of  a  thane. 

“  In  the  thanedom  once  his  own.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  v.  2. 

♦thane’-hopd,  s.  [Eng.  thane;  -hood.] 

1.  The  office,  dignity,  or  position  of  a  thane; 
thaneship. 

2.  The  collective  body  of  thanes ;  thanes  in  general. 

♦thane-ship,  subst.  [Eng.  thane;  -ship.]  The 

state,  dignity,  or  position  of  a  thane;  thanehood. 

“The  thaneship  of  Glamis  was  the  ancient  inheritance 
of  Macbeth’s  family.” — Steevens:  Note  on  Shakespeare. 

Than'-et,  s.  [See  def.] 

Geog. :  The  Isle  of  Thanetin  the  northeast  of  Kent, 
England. 


thanking 

Thanet-sands,  s.pi. 

Geol. :  The  lowest  bed  of  the  Lower  Eocene  of  tb@ 
London  Basins  resting  immediately  on  the  chalk. 
It  has  forty-five  genera  and  seventy-three  species 
of  fossils.  (Etheridge.) 

thank  (pa.  t.  thanked,  *thonked) ,  v.  t.  [A.  S. 
thancian,  from  thane,  thonc= thought,  thanks ;  Dut. 
danken;  Icel.  thakka;  Dan.  takke;  Sw.  tacka; 
Ger.  danken;  Goth.  thagkjan=to  think.]  [Thank, 
a.]  To  express  gratitude  to  for  a  favor ;  to  make 
acknowledgment  of  gratitude  to  for  benefits,  favors, 
or  kindnesses. 

“ Thank  him  not  for  that  which  he  doth  say.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet 79. 

IT  (1)  It  is  often  used  ironically. 

“  That  Portugal  hath  yet  no  more  than  a  suspension  of 
arms,  they  may  thank  themselves,  because  they  came  so 
late  into  the  treaty;  and  that  they  came  so  late,  they  may 
thank  the  Whigs,  whose  false  representations  they  be¬ 
lieved.” — Swift. 

SI  thank  you  (commonly  shortened  into  thank 
;  An  expression  of  thanks  for  some  kindness 
or  act  of  politeness.  It  is  also  frequently  used  in 
declining  an  offer  or  request,  whether  seriously  or 
ironically. 

“No,  I  thank  you,  forsooth,  heartily.” — Shakesp.:  Merry 
Wives,  i.  1. 

(3)  I  will  thank  you:  A  colloquial  phrase  of 
politeness  used  in  introducing  a  request,  and 
equivalent  to,  Will  you  oblige  me  by  doing,  giving, 
or  handing  so-and-so;  as ,  I  will  thank  you  to  shut 
the  door. 

thank,  s.  [A.  S.  thane,  t hone = thought,  grace, 
favor,  content,  thanks  ;  allied  to  think;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  dank ;  Icel.  thOkk;  Dan.  tafc=thanks;  tanke= 
thought ;  Sw.  tack ;  Ger.  dank ;  Goth,  thagks.] 

1.  An  expression  of  gratitude  for  a  favor;  an 
acknowledgment  of  gratitude  for  a  benefit,  favor, 
or  kindness.  (Now  used  exclusively  in  the  plural.) 

“  Thanks  be  to  God  which  giveth  us  the  victory.” — 1 
Corinth,  xv.  67. 

*2.  Good-will,  gratitude,  thankfulness. 

H  (1)  It  is  often  used  ironically. 

“It  is  a  sight  but  rarely  spied, 

Thanks  to  man’s  wrath  and  woman’s  pride.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  V.  6. 

(2)  Thanks;  a  common  contraction  for  I  give 
(offer,  tender,  &c.)  thanks,  thanks  be  to  you,  or  the 

If  Thank  you  ma'ams :  Hollows  or  depressions  in  a 
road,  so  called  because  as  a  vehicle  plunges  into 
them  they  cause  involuntary  bending  of  the  body 
as  in  courtesying.  ( U.  S.  Colloq.) 

thank-offering,  s.  An  offering  made  as  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  gratitude  or  thanks;  an  offering  for 
benefits  received. 

“The  altars  ran  with  the  blood  of  victims  killed  aa 
thank-offerings." — Elton:  Origins  of  Eng.  Hist.,  p.  261. 

thank-worthiness,  s.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  thankworthy. 

thank-worthy,  *thanke-worthy,  adj.  Deserv¬ 
ing  or  worthy  of  thanks.  (1  Peter  ii.  19.) 
thank  -ful,  *thanke-full,  adj.  [A.  S .thaneful, 

thoneful .] 

1.  Impressed  with  a  sense  or  feeling  of  gratitude 
for  benefits  or  kindness  received  ;  grateful. 

“  One  act,  that  from  a  thankful  heart  proceeds. 
Excels  ten  thousand  mercenary  deeds.” 

Cowper:  Truth,  223. 

*2.  Expressive  of  thanks  or  gratitude. 

“Give  the  gods  a  thankful  sacrifice.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  2. 

*3.  Claiming  or  deserving  thanks;  thankworthy, 
meritorious. 

4.  Springing  from  a  feeling  of  gratitude. 

“A  thankful  remembrance  of  his  death.” — Common 
Prayer. 

*5.  Pleasant,  grateful. 

“Some  6uch  thankfull  noveltie.” — Puttenham:  English 
Poesie,  bk.  ii. 

thank  -ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  thankful;  -ly.]  In  a 
thankful  manner ;  with  gratitude  ;  with  a  lively  and 
grateful  sense  of  kindness  received  ;  gratefully. 

“They  .  .  .  received  very  thankfully  such  little  pres¬ 
ents  as  we  made  them.” — Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  ii. 

thank -ful-ness,  ♦thanke-ful-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 

thankful;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
thankful ;  a  feeling  of  gratitude ;  a  lively  and  grate¬ 
ful  sense  of  kindness  received ;  gratitude. 

“Expressing  himself  with  great  thankfulness  for  the 
civilities  he  and  his  countrymen  had  found  on  board.” — 
Anson:  Voyages,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

thank'-Ing,  *thank-yng,  pres,  participle  &  adj. 

[Thank,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  An  expression  of  thanks ;  gratitude, 
thanksgiving,  thanks. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  tr£,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw- 


thankless 
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lihifilc'-less,  *thanke-lesse,  *thank-lesse,  a. 

(Eng.  thank:  -less.] 

1.  Unthankful,  ungrateful ;  insensible  of  kindness 
oi  benefits. 

“How  sharper  than  a  serpent’s  tooth  it  is, 

To  have  a  thankless  child.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  2. 

2.  Not  deserving  thanks ;  not  likely  to  gain  thanks. 
“  Galling  the  managing  of  state  matters  and  common 

weal  a  thankless  intermeddling  in  other  mens  affairs.” — 
P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  78. 

thank -less-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  thankless;  -ly.  1  In 
a  thankless  manner ;  without  thanks  ;  ungratefully. 
“Whose  sacred  influence,  spread  through  earth  and 
We  all  too  thanklessly  participate.”  [heaven, 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 
thank’-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  thankless;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  thankless ;  ingrati¬ 
tude;  insensibility  of  kindness  or  benefits. 

“Not  t’  have  written  then,  seems  little  less 
Than  worst  of  civil  vices,  thanklessness. ” 

Donne:  To  Couniess  of  Bedford. 
*thafik-l£,  adv.  [En g.  thank ;  -ly.']  Thankfully* 
“He  giveth  frankly  what  we  thankly  spend.” 

Sylvester:  Du  Bartas;  Third  Day,  First  Week,  809. 
♦thanks -give,  v.  t.  [Eng.  thanks;  -give.']  To 
celebrate  or  distinguish  by  solemn  rites  in  token  of 
thankfulness  ;  to  give  thanks  for. 

“  To  thanksgive  or  blesse  a  thing  in  a  way  to  a  sacred 
use  he  took  to  be  an  offering  of  it  to  God.” — Mede. 

thanks'-glv-er,  s.  [Eng.  thanks,  and  giver.] 
One  who  gives  thanks ;  one  who  acknowledges  a 
kindness  or  benefit. 

“The  devout  thanksgiver,  David,  continually  declaring 
the  great  price  he  set  upon  the  divine  favors.” — Barrow: 
Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  8. 

thanks  -glv-Ing.  *thankes  gyv-yng,  s.  [Eng. 
thanks,  and  giving. J 

1.  The  act  of  rendering  or  returing  thanks  or  of 
expressing  gratitude  for  benefits  or  kindness. 

“  The  aged  have  had  longer  experience  of  God’s  mercies 
than  others,  to  furnish  matter  for  thanksgivings.’’ — 
8ecker:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  6. 

2.  A  public  celebration  or  acknowledgment  of 
divine  goodness ;  a  day  specially  set  apart  for  re¬ 
ligious  services  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  good¬ 
ness  of  God  as  shown  either  in  any  remarkable 
deliverance  from  calamity  or  in  the  ordinary  dis¬ 
pensation  of  His  bounties. 

IT  The  first  day  of  national  Thanksgiving  ever 
observed  in  the  United  States  was  set  apart  in  the 
following  proclamation  issued  by  President  George 
Washington  on  the  3d  of  October,  1789. 

“  Whereas  it  is  the  duty  of  all  nations  to  acknowledge 
the  Providence  of  Almighty  God,  to  obey  his  will,  to 
be  greatful  for  his  benefits,  and  humbly  to  implore  his 
protection  and  favor;  and  whereas  both  houses  of  Con¬ 
gress  have  by  their  joint  committee  requested  me  ‘To 
recommend  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  a  day  of 
publio  thanksgiving  and  prayer,  to  be  observed  by  ac¬ 
knowledging  with  greatful  hearts  the  many  signal  favors 
cf  Almighty  God,  especially  by  affording  them  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  peacably  to  establish  a  form  of  government  for 
their  safety  and  happiness:’ 

“Now,  therefore,  I  do  recommend  and  assign  Thurs¬ 
day,  the  26th  day  of  November  next,  to  be  devoted  by  the 
people  of  these  States  to  the  service  of  that  great  and 
glorious  Being  who  is  the  beneficent  author  of  all  the 
good  that  was,  that  is,  or  that  ever  will  be.”  [Then  follow 
the  specific  subjects  for  Thanksgiving  and  prayer  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  President,  viz.,  Thanksgiving  for  protec¬ 
tion  previous  to  becoming  a  nation;  the  course  and 
conclusion  of  the  late  war;  tranquility,  union,  and 
plenty;  the  Constitution  of  Government,  particularly  the 
National  one;  civil  and  religious  liberty;  the  means  of 
acquiring  and  diffusing  useful  knowledge;  and  for  all  the 
great  and  various  favors  vouchsafed : — also, that  the  people 
unite  in  prayer  and  supplication  to  the  Great  Ruler  of 
the  Nations.] 

The  practice  of  observing  a  day  of  thanksgiving 
originated,  at  an  early  date,  in  the  New  England 
colonies,  was  made  national  in  the  above  procla¬ 
mation,  and,  after  a  period  of  sectional  neglect, 
was  again  revived  and  made  national  under  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln. 

3.  A  form  of  words  expressive  of  thanks  to  God, 
as  a  grace  or  the  like. 

“In  the  thanksgiving' before  meat.” 

Shakesp..-  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  2. 

than-n^h,  s.  [Hind.]  [Tanna.] 
thap'-si-i),,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  thapsia.] 

Bot.:  Deadly-carrot ;  the  typical  genus  of  Thap- 
sidee  (q.  v.).  Perennial  herbs  with  doubly  or  trebly 
pinnate  leaves,  and  large  compound  umbels  of 
yellow  flowers,  without  involucres  or  involucels. 
T.  garganica  is  found  in  the  South  of  Europe  and 
Northern  Africa  ;  T.  silphion  is  a  variety  of  it  rather 
than  a  distinct  species.  [Laser.]  Thapsia  is  a 
powerful  rubefacient,  and  is  used  in  medicine  in  the 
form  of  a  sparadrap. 

thap'-sl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  thaps(ia);  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Apiaceee. 


♦thar,  v.  impers.  [For  tharf,  from  A.  S.  thearfan 
—  to  have  need.]  It  behooves. 

thar'-g,nd-Ite,  s.  [After  Tharand,  near  Dresden, 
where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  dolomite  (q.  v.),  occurring  in 
greenish-yellow  crystals,  which  contain  4  per  cent, 
of  protoxide  of  iron. 

♦thar-bo-rough  (gh  silent),  s.  [A  corrupt,  of 
thirdborough  (q.  v.).]  (Shakesp.;  Love's  Labor's 
Lost,  i.  1.) 

♦tharf,  *tharffe,  a.  [Therf.] 
tharm,  *tharme,  *thearm,  s.  [A.  S.  thearm; 
Icel.  tharmr ;  Dut.  &  Ger.  darm— a  gut.] 

♦1.  An  intestine,  a  gut. 

“Summe  thay  stykede  thorgh  guttes  and  thearmes.” 

Sir  Ferumbras,  787. 

2.  Guts  or  intestines  twisted  into  a  cord,  as  for 
fiddle-strings,  &c.  ( Prov .) 

that,  a.,  pron.,  conj.,  &  adv.  [A.  S.  dhoet,  sing, 
neut.  of  demonstrative  pronoun,  frequently  used  as 
neut.  of  the  def.  article.  The  suffix  t  is  the  mark  of 
the  neuter  gender,  as  in  what,  from  who,  if  (orig. 
hit)  from  he,  and  answers  to  the  Lat.  d,  as  in  istud, 
quid,  id,  &c.  It  also  appears  in  Sansc.  faf=it,  that, 
and  in  the  nomin.  neut.  and  oblique  cases  of  the 
Greek  article. _  Cf.  Dut.  de  (masc.  &  fem.)=the; 
daf=that  (conj.)  ;  Icel.  fftat^the;  Dan.  den  (masc. 
&  fem.),  def  (neut.)=the;  Sw.  den  (masc.  &  fem.), 
det  (neut.)— this;  Ger.  der  (masc.),  die  (fem.),  das 
(neut.)=tne;  doss=that  (conj.) ;  Goth,  thata,  neut. 
of  def.  article;  Russ,  tote  (masc.),  ta  (fem.),  to 
(neut.)  =  tbat.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Used  as  a  definite  adjective  before  a  noun: 

1.  Used  to  point  to  a  person  or  thing  before  men¬ 
tioned,  or  supposed  to  be  understood ;  or  used  to 
designate  a  specific  person  or  thing  emphatically, 
having  more  force  than  the  definite  article,  which 
may,  however,  in  some  cases  be  substituted  for  it. 

“  The  woman  was  made  whole  from  that  hour.” — 
Matthew  ix.  22. 

2.  Used  in  opposition  or  contradistinction  to  this, 
and  designating  one  of  two  objects  already  men¬ 
tioned,  and  generally  the  on«  <,  core  remote  in  time 
or  place.  [II.  2.] 

“  This  clerke  said  ye,  that  other  naie.” 

Gower.  C.  A.  (Prol.) 

3.  Used  almost  as  equivalent  to  such,  and  serving 
to  point  not  so  much  to  persons  or  things  as  to  their 
qualities ;  occasionally  followed  by  as  or  that  as  a 
correlative. 

“Whose  love  was  of  that  dignity 
That  it  went  hand  in  hand  even  with  the  vow.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet ,  i.  v. 

II.  Used  absolutely  or  without  a  noun: 

1.  Used  to  designate  a  person  or  thing  already 
mentioned,  referred  to,  implied,  or  otherwise  indi¬ 
cated. 

“The  measure  is  English  heroic  verse  without  rhime, 
as  that  of  Homer  in  Greek,  and  of  Virgil  in  Latin.”— 
Milton:  P.  L.  (The  Verse.) 

2.  Used  in  opposition  to  this,  or  by  way  of  dis¬ 
tinction  ;  as,  this  is  dark,  that  fair.  When  this  and 
that  are  used  to  refer  to  persons  or  things  already 
mentioned  or  indicated  in  any  way,  this  designates 
the  latter  or  last  mentioned,  that  the  former  or  first 
mentioned,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Lat.  hie  and 
Me,  and  the  Fr.  ceci  and  cela.  When  used  to  denote 
plural  nouns  that  takes  the  plural  form  those. 

“Those  are  the  very  words.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

3.  Used  in  place  of  a  sentence,  or  part  of  a  sen¬ 
tence,  or  a  series  of  sentences. 

“  When  Moses  heard  that  he  was  content.” — Leviticus 
x.  20. 

Here  that  refers  to  the  words  of  Aaron  (Lev.  x.  19). 
That  in  this  use  sometimes  precedes  the  sentence 
or  clause  to  which  it  refers. 

“  That  be  far  from  thee,  to  do  after  this  manner,  fo  slay 
the  righteous  with  the  wicked.” — Genesis  xviii.  26. 

Here  that  refers  to  the  clause  in  italics.  That  is 
also  frequently  used  as  a  substitute  for  an  adjec¬ 
tive  :  as,  “  You  say  he  is  dead  ;  that  he  is  not.”  It  is 
also  frequently  used  to  explain  or  add  to  something 
said  or  referred  to. 

“I  heard  a  humming, 

And  that  a  strange  one.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  ii.  L  • 

Sometimes  it  is  used  as  equivalent  to  the  modern 
colloquial  use  of  so,  as — 

“  ‘You  saw  the  ceremony? 

•  That  I  did.’  ”  Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iv.  1. 

4.  Used  with  a  predicate,  by  way  of  emphatic 
approbation,  applause,  or  encouragement. 

“Why,  that’s  my  dainty  Ariel!” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  V.  1. 

5.  Especial,  distinguished. 

“ Axt thou  that  my  lord  Elijah?” — 1  Kings  xviii.  7. 


6.  By  omission  of  the  following  relative. 

(1)  Equivalent  to  he  who,  she  who. 

"Who  is  that  calls  so  coldly?” — Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  iv.  1. 

(2)  Equivalent  to  what,  that  which. 

“  Have  you  that  I  sent  you  for?  ” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  4. 

B.  As  a  relative  pronoun,  that  is  used  frequently 
as  equivalent  to  who  or  which. 

“  So  being  that  ruling  engine  that  governs  the  world,  it 
both  claims  and  finds  as  great  a  preheminence  above  all 
other  kinds  of  knowledge  as  government  is  above  contem¬ 
plation.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  9. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  used  as  a  relative  with  a 
preposition  preceding  it;  but  it  may  be  so  used  if 
the  preposition  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  clause. 
Thus,  we  can  say :  The  man  of  whom  I  spoke,  or,  the 
man  that  I  spoke  of;  the  house  in  which  I  live,  or, 
the  house  that  I  live  in,  &c.  That  introduces  always 
an  adjective  clause,  while  who  or  which  are  not 
always  so  used.  To  the  relative  use  of  that  may  be 
referred  the  cases  in  which  it  is  used  as  correlative 
to  so  and  such. 

“Whose  state  is  such  that  cannot  choose 
But  lend  and  give  where  she  is  sure  to  lose.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  i.  3. 

C.  As  conjunction  : 

1.  Used  to  introduce  a  clause  which  is,  logically, 
either  the  subject  of  the  principal  sentence,  or  the 
object,  or  a  necessary  complement  of  an  essential 
part  of  the  principal  sentence. 

“’Tis  childish  error  that  they  are  afraid.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  898. 

2.  Used  to  introduce  a  reason ;  in  that,  because, 
since. 

“Do  not  smile  at  me  that  I  boast  her  off.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iv.  L 

3.  Used  to  denote  a  purpose,  object,  or  end; 
equivalent  to  the  phrases  in  order  that,  so  that,  to 
the  end  that. 

4.  Used  to  introduce  a  result  or  consequence,  and 
equivalent  to  so  that. 

“At  this  Adonis  smiles  as  in  disdain, 

That  in  each  cheek  appears  a  pretty  dimple.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  242. 

5.  Denoting  a  fact  supposed  to  be  in  connection 
with  what  precedes;  equivalent  to  seeing  that,  it 
being  the  case  that. 

“There  is  something  in  the  wind  that  we  cannot  get 
in.”  Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  1. 

6.  Supplying  the  place  of  a  relative  preceded  by 
a  preposition.  [B.] 

“  This  is  the  hour  that  Madam  Silvia 
Entreated  me  to  call.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  iv.  3, 

*7.  Used  to  supply  the  place  of  another  conjunc¬ 
tion  in  the  second  part  of  a  clause. 

“As  if  the  world  should  cleave,  and  that  slain  men 
Should  solder  up  the  rift.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ili.  4. 

8.  Added  to  other  conjunctions  and  relative  ad¬ 
verbs  without  modifying  their  sense. 

“ After  that  the  holy  rites  are  ended.” 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  4. 

So  also  we  find  lest  that,  when  that,  where  that, 
while  that,  &c. 

9.  Used  elliptically  to  introduce  a  sentence  or 
clause  expressive  of  surprise  indignation,  or  the 
like. 

“  That  a  brother  should 

Be  80  perfidious  !”  Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

H  In  that:  For  the  reason  that;  seeing  that ;  be¬ 
cause. 

10.  Used  similarly  elliptically  as  an  optative  par¬ 
ticle,  or  to  introduce  a  phrase  expressing  a  wish. 

“O,  that  you  bore 

The  mind  that  I  do.”  Shakesp.:  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

D.  As  adv. :  To  such  a  degree ;  so ;  as,  He  was  that 
angry.  (Vulgar.) 

that§h,  substantive.  [A  weakened  form  of  thak 
[Thack,  s.],  from  A.  S.  thcec— thatch  ;  theccan  =  to 
thatch,  cover ;  Dut.  dak—  thatch,  dekken— to  thatch ; 
Icel.  thatch,  thekj a= to  thatch  ;  Dan.  tag= 

thatch,  tcekke— to  thatch  ;  Sw.  fafc=thatch  ;  t&kke= 
to  thatch;  Ger.  dach=thatch.  decken= to  thatch. 
From  the  same  root  come  Gr.  tegos=a  roof,  stego= 
to  cover ;  Lat.  tego— to  cover ;  1  rish  teagh=  a  h  ouse  ; 
Gael,  teach,  tigh=&  house;  Welsh  tig—e  house,  toi 
=to  thatch ;  Eng.  deck  (1),  s.J 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  covering  of  straw,  rushes,  reeds,  or  the 
like,  used  for  the  roofs  of  houses,  to  cover  stacks  of 
hay  or  grain,  &c. 

“  When  from  the  thatch  drips  fast  a  shower  of  rain.” 

Gay:  Lamentation  of  Glumdalclitch. 

2.  Figurat. ;  A  hat  or  other  covering  for  the  head, 
(Slang.) 

11.  Bot.:  (1)  Calyptronoma  swartzii;  (2)  Coper- 
nicia  tectorum. 


bfiil,  boy;  pout,  j<5wl;  cat,  <jell,  chorus,  <jhin,  bench;  go,  &em;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  —  f. 
-cian.  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bcl,  d?L 
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thatch-tree 

thatch-tree,  s.  A  general  name  for  palms  in  the 
West  Indies. 

thatch-wood  work,  s. 

Hydr.  Eng. :  A  mode  of  facing  sea-walls  with 
brushwood.  Underbrush  of  say  twelve  or  fourteen 
years’  growth  is  cut  down,  fagoted  at  its  full 
length,  and  spread  over  the  face  of  the  banks.  It 
is  kept  down  by  strong  stakes,  which  have  cross¬ 
pins  at  their  upper  ends  to  rest  upon  the  brush, 
which  breaks  and  disperses  the  waves  and  protects 
the  earth  beneath. 

thatgh,  v.  t.  [Thatch,  s.]  To  cover  with  straw, 
rushes,  reeds,  or  the  like, 
thatched,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Thatch,  v.] 
♦thatched-head,  subst.  One  who  has  a  head  of 
thickly-matted  hair. 

thatgh'-er,  s.  [Eng.  thatch ,  v. ;  -er.]  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  thatch  houses. 

“An  honest  thatcher  will  know  how  to  hand  his  straw  no 
whit  better  after  his  election  than  he  did  before.”— Bp. 
E all:  Episcopacy  by  Divine  Right,  pt.  iii.,  §  6. 

thatgh’-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Thatch,  p.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  art  of  covering  with  thatch. 

2.  The  materials,  as  straw,  reeds,  &c.,  used  for 
thatching;  thatch. 

thatching-fork,  thatching-spale,  subst.  An 
implement  with  a  forked  blade  and  a  cross  handle 
at  one  end  for  thrusting  home  the  tufts  of  straw  in 
thatching.  The  blade  is  usually  formed  of  ash- 
wood,  but  sometimes  of  thin  iron. 

♦that’-ness,  s.  [Eng.  that;  -ness."]  The  state  or 
condition  of  being  that  rather  than  this.  [This- 
NESS.] 

♦thatte,  pron.,  conjunct.,  &c.  [That.] 

thaught  ( gh  silent) ,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  thwart .] 
A  bench  in  a  boat  on  which  the  rowers  sit. 

thau-man’-ti-as,  s.  [Gr.  thauma  (genit.  thau- 
matos)=a.  wonder.] 

Zodl. :  A  genus  of  Medusidse.  Body  hemispher¬ 
ical,  its  circumference  with  tentaculiform  cirrhi, 
bulbous  at  their  root,  the  under  part  of  the  animal 
much  excavated,  with  a  stomachical  cavity  ter¬ 
minating  by  a  buccal  orifice.  From  the  European 
and  Australian  coasts, 
thau-mas,  s.  [Gr.  thauma— a  marvel.] 

Palceont. :  The  name  given  to  some  extinct  forms 
from  the  Oolite,  closely  allied  to  Rhina  squatina , 
the  Angel-fish,  and  probably  to  be  classed  with  the 
Rhinidse. 

thau-mu-slte,  s.  [Greek  thaumazd=to  be  sur¬ 
prised  ;  suff.  -ite  ( Min .).] 

Min.:  An  amorphous  mineral  occurring  in  crev¬ 
ices  in  the  Bjelke  mine,  Jemtland,  Sweden.  When 
first  found  it  is  stated  to  be  soft,  hardening  on 
exposure.  Hardness,  3‘5 ;  specific  gravity,  1'877 ; 
luster,  greasy  to  dull ;  color,  white.  Composition : 
A  mean  of  three  very  concordant  analyses  appears 
to  justify  the  formula  suggested  by  LindstrOm, 
CaSi03+CaC03+CaS04+14  aq.,  which  needs  sil¬ 
ica,  9'93;  carbonic  acid,  728;  sulphuric  acid,  13‘25; 
lime,  27’82 ;  water,  41'72=100.  In  view  of  the  im¬ 
probable  composition,  it  has  been  attempted  to 
show  that  the  substance  is  a  mixture  ;  but  by  inde- 
endent  microscopic  investigation  its  practically 
omogeneous  structure  has  been  confirmed.  Still 
further  examination  is  essential. 

thau-mas-tiir'-u,  s.  [Gr.  thaumastos=-w  onder- 
ful,  and  oura— a  tail.] 

Ornith.:  Sheartail;a  genus  of  Trochilidee,  with 
two  species,  from  the  humid  districts  of  Peru.  The 
genus  is  distinguished  by  the  peculiarly-shaped 
tail,  the  feathers  of  which  are  pointed,  the  middle 
ones  being  greatly  elongate.  Several  pairs  are 
generally  met  with  together.  The  males  are 
extremely  pugnacious,  driving  off  every  other  kind 
of  humming-bird  which  ventures  to  enter  their  ter¬ 
ritory.  The  plumage  of  the  sexes  is  different,  the 
female  being  much  duller  in  color. 

*thau-m3.-tor-g,-try, subst.  [Gr .thauma  (genit. 
thaumatos)  =  a  wonder,  and  latreia= worship.]  Ex¬ 
cessive  admiration  for  what  is  wonderful ;  admira¬ 
tion  of  what  is  miraculous. 

thau’-ma-trope,  s.  [Gr.thauma=  a  wonder,  and 
trope = a  turning ;  trend  =  to  turn.]  An  optical  toy, 
depending  for  its  effects  upon  the  persistence  of 
vision.  It  consists  of  a  circular  card  having  strings 
fastened  to  it  at  the  extremities  of  a  diameter.  On 
one  side  is  drawn  some  object,  as  a  horse,  and  on 
the  other  his  rider,  so  that  when  the  card  is  twirled 
rapidly  round  the  rider  appears  to  be  seated  on  the 
horse. 

thau'-mg,-turge,  s.  [Thaumaturgy.]  A  dealer 
in  miracles ;  a  miracle-monger. 


thau-ma,-tfir'-gic,  thau-ma-tur'-gic-al,  adj. 
[Eng.  thaumaturg(y) ;  -ic,  -ical.\  Of  or  pertaining 
to  thaumaturgy,  magic,  or  legerdemain. 

“[To  see]  such  pleasant  peeces  of  perspective,  Indian 
pictures  made  of  feathers,  China  workes,  frames,  thauma- 
turgicall  motions,  exoticke  toyes,  <tc.” — Burton:  Anat.  oj 
Melancholy,  p.  275. 

thau-ma-tur-ffics,  s.  pi.  [Thatjmattjrgic.] 
Feats  of  magic  or  legerdemain. 

thau  -ma-tur-gist,  s.  [Eng.  thaumaturg{y) ; 
•ist.']  One  who  deals  in  wonders  or  believes  in  them ; 
a  wonder-worker. 

“Cagliostro,  thaumaturgist,  prophet,  and  archquack.” 
— Carlyle:  Diamond  Necklace,  ch.  xvi. 

thau'-ma-tur-gus,  s.  [Gr.  thaumatourgos,  from 
thauma= a  wonder,  and  ergon= work.]  A  miracle- 
worker  ;  a  title  given  by  Roman  Catholics  to  some 
of  their  saints,  specially  noted  for  working  mira¬ 
cles;  as,  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  (212-270).  St. 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux  (1091-1153)  is  called  the  Thau¬ 
maturgus  of  the  West. 

thau  -ma-tur-gy,  s.  [Gr.  tliaumatourgia,  from 
thauma  (genit.  thaumatos)  =  a  wonder,  and  ergon  = 
work.]  The  act  of  performing  miracles  or  wonders ; 
wonder-working,  magic,  legerdemain. 

thave,  s.  [Theave.] 

thaw,  *thow-en,  V.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  thawian, 
thawan ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  dooijen=to  thaw,  from 
dooi=  thaw ;  Icel.  they j a— to  thaw,  from  tha=& 
thaw;  Dan.  #<3e=to  thaw,  from  td= a  thaw;  Sw. 
f«5a=to  thaw,  from  tb-a  thaw;  Ger.  thauen= to 
thaw.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Literally : 

1.  To  melt,  dissolve,  or  become  liquid,  as  ice  or 
snow. 

“  Long,  tedious  courtship  may  be  proper  for  cold  coun¬ 
tries,  where  their  frosts  are  long  a  thawing;  but  heav’nbe 
praised,  we  live  in  a  warm  climate.”— Dryden*  An  Even¬ 
ing’s  Love,  i.  2. 

2.  To  become  so  warm  as  to  melt  ice  or  snow. 
(Said  of  the  weather,  and  used  impersonally.) 

II.  Fig. :  To  become  less  cold,  reserved,  or  formal ; 
to  become  more  genial. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  melt,  to  dissolve,  as  ice  or  snow ;  to 
free  from  frost,  as  frozen  ground. 

“  Time,  never  wandering  from  his  annual  round, 

Bids  zephyr  breathe  the  spring  and  thaw  the  ground.” 

Cowper:  Elegy  v.  (Trans.) 

2.  Fig. :  To  render  less  cold,  formal,  or  reserved ; 
to  make  more  genial. 

thaw,  s.  [Thaw,  v.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  reduction  of  snow  or  ice  to  a  liquid  state 
by  the  increasing  heat  of  the  sun,  or  by  the  acci¬ 
dental  passage  of  warmer  currents  over  the  frozen 
mass.  The  dissolution  of  the  ice  particles  in  the 
atmosphere  creates  a  humidity  which  is  percep¬ 
tibly  felt.  During  thaw  there  is  a  sensation  of 
greater  cold  than  during  the  previous  frost,  owing 
apparently  to  caloric  being  carried  away  from  the 
body  by  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture  on  the 
skin. 

2.  Warmth  of  weather,  such  as  liquefies  or  melts 
things  frozen. 

“They  soon  after,  with  great  joy,  saw  the  snow  fall  in 
large  flakes  from  the  trees,  a  certain  sign  of  an  approach¬ 
ing  thaw.” — Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

II.  Fig.:  The  state  of  becoming  less  cold, formal, 
or  reserved. 

“But  were  a  man  in  a  mountain  of  ice,  yet,  if  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness  should  arise  upon  him,  his  frozen  heart 
shall  feel  a  thaw.” — Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

*thaw'-less,  ct.  [Eng.  thaw ;  - less .]  Unthawed, 
unthawing. 

“The  pure  air,  even  on  this  lower  edge  of  a  thousand 
feet  above  sea,  cherishes  their  sweetest  scents  and  liveliest 
colors,  and  the  winter  gives  them  rest  under  thawless 
serenity  of  snow.” — Ruskin,  in  St.  James’s  Gazette,  Feb. 
9. 1886. 

thaw'-y,  a.  [Eng.  thaw;  - y .]  Growing  liquid ; 
thawing. 

the,  def.  art.  [A.  S.  dhe,  more  commonly  se,  the 
masc.  nom.  of  the  definite  article:  se,  seo,  dhcet 
[That]  ;  O.  Sax.  dhe ;  O.  Fris.  the,  thi;  Dut.  &  Low 
German  de;  Sw.  &Dan.  den;  Ger.  der.  The  A.  S. 
definite  article  was  inflected  like  an  adjective  for 
number,  gender,  and  case.  The,  before  a  compara¬ 
tive,  is  the  old  instrumental  thi;  as,  the  more= Lat. 
eo  maqis.) 

1.  Used  before  nouns  with  a  specifying  and  limit¬ 
ing  force;  as,  the  twelve  apostles;  The  sun  is  the 
source  of  light  and  heat.. 

2.  Used  before  a  noun  in  the  singular  number,  to 
denote  a  species  by  way  of  distribution  or  a  single 
thing  representing  the  whole ;  as,  The  grasshopper 
shall  bo  a  burden. 


3.  Used  before  abstract  nouns  ;  seemingly  used  in 
a  general  sense,  but  in  fact  restricted,  by  their  par* 
ticular  application. 

‘‘The  grand  debate, 

The  popular  harangue,  the  tart  reply, 

The  logic,  and  the  wisdom,  and  the  wit, 

And  the  loud  laugh— I  long  to  know  them  all; 

I  burn  to  set  th’  imprisoned  wranglers  free, 

And  give  them  voice  and  utt'rance  once  again.” 

Cowper:  Task,  iv.  30-34. 

4.  Used  before  proper  names  by  way  of  emphatic 

distinction,  or  before  family  names  with  something 
of  the  force  of  a  title ;  as,  The  Macnab,  The  O  Don- 
oghue,  The  O’Connor  Don,  &c.  .  . 

5.  Prefixed  to  adjectives  used  absolutely,  giving 
them  the  force  and  functions  of  abstract  names ;  as, 
the  sublime,  the  beautiful,  the  real,  the  ideal,  &c. 

6.  Used  before  adjectives  and  adverbs  in  the  com¬ 
parative  degree,  with  the  force  of  by  that,  by  so 
much,  by  how  much ,  on  that  account ;  as,  the  sooner 
the  better. 

U  In  this  country  some  writers  and  speakers  im¬ 
properly  use  the  definite  article  after  the  manner  of 
the  French  idiom  before  diseases,  &c. ;  as,  He  died 
of  the  smallpox. 

*the,  v.  i.  [Thee,  v.~\  To  thrive,  to  prosper ;  to 
have  good  luck.. 

“  ‘So  the  ik,’  quod  he.” — Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8,862. 
the'-U,  s.  [Chinese  fcfta=tea.] 

Bot. :  Tea ;  a  genus  of  TernstrOmiaceee.  Flowers 
pendent;  sepals  five,  persistent,  with  bracts  at 
their  base ;  petals  five,  seven,  or  eight,  the  inner 
series  the  larger  one ;  stamens  in  two  rows,  the 
inner  or  free  series  as  many  as  the  petals ;  styles 
three  ;  fruit  three-celled,  capsular,  spheroidal,  with 
each  cell  usually  one-seeded,  the  capsule  ultimately 
splitting  through  the  cells  into  three  valves,  each 
with  a  partition  down  the  middle.  Known  species 
six,  the  leaves  of  only  one  of  which  are  made  into 
tea.  [Tea-plant.]  Griffith  considered  the  genus 
not  to  be  properly  distinct  from  Camellia,  which, 
however,  has  the  sepals  numerous  and  deciduous, 
the  free  stamens  twice  as  many  as  the  petals,  five  as 
the  normal  number  of  styles,  and  flowers  erect. 
Most  modern  botanists  therefore  keep  the  two 
genera  separate. 

*the-a  -ge-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  the  [a) ;  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ace ce.] 

Bot.:  Mirbel’s  name  for  TernstrOmiacese  (q.  v.). 
T  -head,  subst.  [Eng.  T,  and  head."]  A  cross-bar 
with  two  prongs  on  the  end  of  a  dog-chain,  watch- 
chain,  or  elsewhere,  to  engage  in  a  ring, 
the-ad,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  the(a) ;  Eng.  suff.  -ad.] 
Bot.  (pi.) :  The  TernstrOmiacese.  (Lindley.) 

the-an  -dric,  a.  [Gr.  theandrikos,  from  theos= 
God,  and  aner  (genit.  andros )  =  a  man.]  Relating 
to  or  existing  by  the  union  of  divine  and  human 
operation  in  Jesus  Christ,  or  the  joint  agency  of  the 
divine  and  human  nature, 
theandric-operation,  s. 

Theol. :  A  term  introduced  inffhe  seventh  century 
to  express  thatunity  of  operation  in  the  two  nature* 
and  the  two  wills  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by 
which  they  act  as  the  natures  and  wills  of  one 
indivisible  Person,  God  and  Man.  (Blunt.) 

the-an-throp-Ic,  the-an-throp  -ic-al,  a.  [Gr. 
theos= God,  and  anthropos=a  man.]  Partaking  both 
of  the  divine  and  human  nature, 
the-an'-thro-pigm,  s.  [Theanthropio.] 

1.  A  state  of  being  both  God  and  man. 

2.  A  conception  of  God  or  of  gods,  as  possessing 
qualities  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  men,  but 
on  a  grander  scale.  (Gladstone.) 

the-an-thro-pist,  s.  [Theanthropism.]  One 
who  advocates  or  believes  in  Theanthropism. 

the  -an  -thro-py,  s.  [Theanthropism.]  The 
same  as  Theanthropism. 

the-arch-Ic,  a.  [Thearchy.]  Divinely  sover* 
eign  or  supreme. 

*the-ar-chy,  s.  [Greek  theos= God,  and  archer 
rule.] 

1.  Government  by  God;  theocracy. 

2.  A  body  of  divine  rulers  ;  an  order  or  system  of 
gods  or  deities. 

the-u-ter,  the'-u-tre  (tre  as  ter),  *teatre,  s. 

[Fr.  th&dtre,  from  Latin  theatrum ;  Gr.  theatron= a 
place  for  seeing  shows;  theaomai= to  see;  thea= a 
sight ;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  teatro .] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  building  devoted  to  the  representation  of 
dramatic  spectacles ;  a  play-house.  Among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  theaters  were  the  chief  public 
edifices  next  to  the  temples,  and  many  of  them 
were  of  enormous  size.  The  theater  of  Marcellus 
at  Rome,  the  external  walls  of  which  are  still  in 
existence,  contained  seats  for  30,000  spectators. 
The  Greek  theaters  were  semicircular;  that  part’ 
in  which  the  chorus  danced  and  sang  was  called  the 
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orchestra ;  behind  this,  and  facing  the  audience, 
•was  the  stage  for  the  performers  who  took  part  in 
the  drama;  the  back  of  the  stage  being  filled  in 
by  a  permanent  architecturally  decorated  scene. 
Roman  theaters  also  formed  semi-circles  with  seats 
(rising  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheater  for  the  spec¬ 
tators,  at  the  chord  of  which  was  the  stage  ( scena ), 
with  its  permanent  decorations.  The  orchestra, 
which  was  the  space  between  the  stage  and  the 
lowest  tier  of  spectators,  was  employed  by  the 
■Greeks  for  theatrical  purposes,  whereas  the  Ro¬ 
mans  turned  it  into  seats  for  the  senators.  The  top¬ 
most  tier  was  generally  crowned  with  a  covered  por¬ 
tico.  The  whole  mass  of  the  rows  of  seats  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  solid  substructure  of  piers  and  arches, 
which  formed  passages  of  three  stories  one  above 
another,  retaining  the  circular  form  of  the  build¬ 
ing;  while  externally  they  formed  arcades,  which 
were  surrounded  with  half-columns  or  piers  with 
-entablatures  over  them.  The  exterior  of  the 
straight  portion  of  the  building,  which  contained 
the  stage  and  some  chambers  connected  with  it,  was 
generally  surrounded  by  a  portico.  The  theaters 
were  either  open,  or  were  protected  against  the  sun 
and  rain  by  an  awning  stretched  over  them.  The 
scena  consisted  of  the  scena  in  a  restricted  sense, 
answering  to  the  modern  scene,  and  the  pulpitum 
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or  stage.  The  scene  itself,  in  accordance  with  a 
critical  canon  observed  with  much  solicitude  by  the 
Grecian  dramatists,  was  very  rarely  changed  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  same  play,  although  the  scena 
versatiliSj  the  turning  scene,  and  the  scena  ductilis, 
the  shifting  scene,  were  not  altogether  unknown. 
Th epulpitum  again  was  divided  into  the  proscen¬ 
ium ,  or  space  in  front  of  the  scene,  where  the  act¬ 
ors  stood  while  actually  engaged  in  the  business  of 
the  play,  and  the  postscenium,  or  space  behind  the 
scene,  to  which  they  retired  when  they  made  their 
exits.  Modern  theaters  are  generally  constructed 
on  a  semicircular  or  horse-shoe  plan,  with  galleries 
running  round  the  walls.  The  portion  of  a  modern 
theater  corresponding  to  the  ancient  orchestra  is 
occupied  mainly  by  spectators,  the  orchestra  tak¬ 
ing  up  only  a  small  part  of  it  next  to  the  stage. 

“The  building  was  a  spacious  theater. 

Half-round  on  two  main  pillars  vaulted  high, 

With  seats  where  all  the  lords  and  each  degree 
Of  sort,  might  sit  in  order  to  behold.” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  1,605. 

2.  A  room,  hall,  or  other  place,  generally  with  a 
platform  at  one  end,  and  ranks  of  seats,  rising  as 
they  recede,  or  otherwise  arranged  so  as  to  afford 
the  spectators  a  full  and  unobstructed  view  of  the 
platform.  Such  rooms  are  used  for  public  lectures, 
anatomical  demonstrations,  surgical  operations  &c. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  place  rising  by  steps  or  gradations  like  the 
seats  in  a  theater. 

“Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theater 
Of  stateliest  view.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  141. 

2.  A  place,  scene,  or  sphere  of  action  or  exhibition ; 
a  scene  or  field  of  operations ;  the  scene  or  locality 
where  a  series  of  events  takes  place ;  as,  the  theater 
of  war. 

theater-goer,  s.  A  playgoer ;  one  who  frequents 
theaters. 

theater-going,  s.  The  practice  of  frequenting 
theaters. 

“Up  in  Wheens  we  have  not  got  reconciled  to  theater 
going  yet.” — St.  James's  Gazette,  June  2,  1887. 

the'-g,-ter-less,  a.  [Eng.  theater ;  -iess.]  With¬ 
out  a  theater ;  without  going  to  a  theater. 

“Nobody  with  a  few  pence  in  his  pocket  need  go  theater • 
less  to  bed.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

♦the-SL-ter  -I-Sin,  s.  [English  theater;  -fan.]  An 
actor. 

“Players,  I  mean  theaterians." — Dekker:  Satiromastix. 

The-g,-tine,  tThe  -g,-tin,  *Te  -?i-tln,  a.  &  s. 
[See  def.  B.] 


A.  As  adj. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  connected  with 
the  congregation  described  under  B. 

“  The  Theatine  Nuns  were  founded  by  the  Blessed  Ursula 
Benincasa  .  .  .  she  died  in  1618.” — Addis  and  Arnold: 
Cath.  Diet.,  p.  792. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Church  Hist. :  Any  member  of  a  congregation  of 
Regular  Clerks,  which  derived  its  name  from 
Theate  (now  Chieti),  a  fortified  city  of  the  Abruzzo, 
of  which  John  Peter  Caraifa,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Congregation,  was  Bishop.  Associated  with 
Caraifa,  were  St.  Cajetan,  Paul  Consiglieri,  and 
Boniface  de  Colie ;  the  first  steps  toward  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  new  congregation  were  taken  in  1524, 
and  in  the  following  year  it  was  approved  by  Pope 
Clement  VII.  The  object  of  the  founders  was  the 
promotion  of  spiritual  life  among  Christians  and 
the  removal  of  irregularities  among  the  secular 
clergy.  The  members  took  the  three  vows,  and 
practiced  rigid  poverty,  for  they  even  abstained 
from  asking  alms.  In  the  popedom  of  Caraifa,  who 
was  elected  in  1555,  and  took  the  title  of  Paul  IV., 
the  congregation  spread  over  the  Continent,  but  is 
at  present  confined  to  Italy. 

*the'-g,- trill,  the-a  -tra.1,  adj.  [Fr.,  from  Latin 
theatralis .]  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  a  theater 
or  theaters ;  theatrical. 

“In  theatral  actions  he  personates  Herod  in  his 
majesty.” — Comment,  on  Chaucer  (ed.  1665),  p.  23. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  theater,  or  to  scenic  rep¬ 
resentations  ;  resembling  the  manner  of  dramatic 
performers. 

“The  people  in  general  fonder  of  theatrical  entertain¬ 
ment.” — Goldsmith:  Polite  Learning,  ch.  xii. 

2.  Calculated  for  display ;  pompous. 

“But  whichsoever  we  do,  neither  our  language  should 
be  florid,  nor  our  manner  theatrical .” — Seeker:  Works, 
vol.  v.,  Charge  1. 

3.  Meretricious,  artificial,  false. 

the-at  -ric-al,  *the-at  -ric,  a.  [Lat.  theatricus, 
from  Gr.  theatrikos.) 

the^at-ri-cal’-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  theatrical ;  -ity .] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  theatrical;  anything 
that  is  theatrical ;  theatrical  display.  (C.  Kings¬ 
ley:  Alton  Locke,  ch.  vi.) 

*the-at'-ri-cal-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  theatrical ;  -ize.] 
To  cast  in  a  dramatic  form. 

“I  shall  occasionally  theatricalize  my  dialogues.” — 
Mad.  D’  Arblay:  Diary,  193. 

the-at -ric-g,l-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  theatrical;  -ly.) 

1.  In  a  theatrical  manner ;  in  a  mannner  suiting 
the  stage.  ( Farrar :  Early  Days  of  Christianity , 
ch.  iv.) 

2.  With  vain  pomp,  show,  or  ostentation;  with 
false  glitter ;  unreally. 

the-at'-rlc-eds,  s.  pi.  [Theateical.]  All  that 
appertains  to  a  dramatic  performance,  especially 
such  a  performance  in  a  private  house ;  as,  private 
theatricals. 

the-at -ro-phone,  s.  [Eng.  theatr(e),  and  Gr. 
p/ione=sound.]  An  automatic  telephone  by  which 
connection  with  a  theater  can  be  secured  by  drop¬ 
ping  a  coin  in  a  slot. 

theave,  thave,  s.  [Of.  Welsh  dafad=  a  sheep, 
a  ewe.]  A  ewe  of  the  first  year, 
the-ba s.  [Thebaine.] 
the-ba-Id,  s.  [See  def.]  A  poem  concerning 
Thebes.  There  were  several  such,  but  the  name 
was  given,  by  way  of  preeminence,  to  a  Latin  heroic 
poem  in  twelve  books  written  by  Statius,  born  A.  D. 
61,  died  A.  D.  96. 

the-ba -me,  s.  [Named  from  Thebes,  in  Egypt, 
from  the  vicinity  of  which  comes  some  of  the  opium 
of  commerce.] 

Chem.:  C19H21NO3.  Thebaia.  One  of  the  less 
important  bases  existing  in  opium.  Obtained  by 
treating  the  extract  of  opium  with  milk  of  lime, 
washing  the  precipitate  with  water,  and  after  dry¬ 
ing,  exhausting  it  with  boiling  alcohol.  On  evap¬ 
oration  a  residue  is  obtained,  from  which  ether 
dissolves  out  the  thebaine.  It  crystallizes  from 
alcohol  in  quadratic  tablets,  having  a  silvery  luster, 
tastes  acrid,  and  is  extremely  poisonous.  It  melts  at 
12'5°,  is  insoluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  is  colored  deep  red  with  sulphuric 
acid. 

The'-be.n,  a.  &  s.  [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Thebes. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Thebes. 
Theban-legion,  s.  [Thundeeing-legion,  2.] 
Theban-year,  s. 

Ancient  Chron. ;  The  Egyptian  year,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  365  days  6  hours. 

the-bo-lac-tic,  a.  [Eng.  theb(ain) ;  o  connect., 
and  lactic .]  Derived  from  or  pertaining  to  thebain 
and  lactic  acid. 


thebolactic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C3H6O3.  An  acid  isomeric  or  identical 
with  lactic,  and  found  in  the  mother  liquors  of  mor¬ 
phine.  It  is  said  that  some  of  its  salts  differ  from 
those  of  ordinary  lactic  acid.  Turkey  opium  yields 
about  two  percent,  as  lactate  of  calcium. 

the  -c«i,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  theke— a  ease,  a  box, 
a  chest.] 

1.  Anat. :  A  sheath,  specif,  applied  to  the  sheath 
inclosing  the  spinal  cord,  formed  by  the  dura  mater. 
f2.  Botany: 

(11  An  anther.  (Grew.) 

(2)  Used  in  the  plural  of  (a)  the  sporangia,  cap¬ 
sules,  or  conceptacles  of  ferns ;  ( b )  the  sporangia  or 
capsules  of  mosses;  (c)  the  sporangia,  folliculi,  or 
involucres  of  Equisetace* ;  (d)  the  sporocarpia, 
conceptacles,  or  capsules  of  Lycopodiaceee ;  and  (e) 
the  asci  of  Lichens  and  Fungals. 

3.  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Hyaleidse.  Shell  straight, 
conical,  tapering  to  a  point,  back  flattened,  aper¬ 
ture  trigonal.  Possibly  a  sub-genus  of  Orthoceras. 
Forty  species ;  from  the  Palaeozoic  Rocks. 

4.  Zobl. :  A  sheath  or  receptacle ;  specif.,  the  wall 
of  a  sclerodermic  corallum.  In  some  cases  it  is 
strengthened  by  an  epitheca. 

the-cag'-er-^,  s.  [Gr.  t/iefce=sheath,  and  keros 
a  horn.] 

Zobl. :  A  genus  of  Doridee  (q.  v.),  with  two  species, 
from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  long. 

the-c^i-dac  -tyl,  sub.  [Thecadactylus.]  Any 
individual  of  the  genus  Thecadactylus  (q.  v.). 

fthe-ca-dac'-tyl-us,  s.  [Ger.  theke—  a  case,  and 
daktylos= a  finger.] 

Zobl. :  A  genus  of  Geckotidae,  or  a  sub-genus  of 
Gecko  (q.  v.).  Toes  half-webbed,  no  femoral  pores, 
tail  uniformly  granular. 

the'-cal,  a.  [Theca.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
theca. 

the-caph-or-a,  sub.  pi.  [Latin  theca,  and  Gr. 
phoros= bearing.] 

Zobl.:  The  same  as  Seetulaeida.  (Hincks.) 
the-ca-phore,  s.  [Thecaphoea.] 

Bot. :  The  stalk  of  an  ovary ;  spec.,  the  long  stalk 
supporting  the  ovary  in  Passiflora,  &c.  Galled  also 
Gynophore,  Basigynium,  and  Podogynium. 

the  -ca  spore,  sub.  [Lat.  theca,  and  Gr.  sporos, 

spora=a.  seed.] 

Bot.  (pi.) :  Spores  in  asci,  ascopores,  and  endo- 
spores.  So  named  to  distinguish  them  from  Basi- 
diospores  or  Stylospores. 

the'-ca-spor-ous,  a.  [Eng.  thecaspor(e) 1;  -ous.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  fungi  which  have  their  spores 
in  thecse. 

the'-§I-A,  s.  [Modern  Latin,  from  theca  (q.  v.).J 
[Thecim:.] 

the'-ijl-dse,  s.  pi.:  [Mod.  Lat.  thec(ia) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Palceont. :  A  family  of  Tabulata,  with  a  single 
genus  Thecia,  confined  to  the  Silurian.  Corallum 
compound,  septa  present,  tabulae  well  developed. 
Its  precise  affinities  are  obscure,  and  it  should 
probably  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  Alcyonaria. 

tthe-91-di  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  thecidi(um ) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Zobl.  <&  Palceont. :  A  family  of  Brachiopoda,  now 
usually  merged  in  Terebratulidae  (q.  v.). 

the’-§id'-I-um,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  Gr. 
theke= a  sheath.] 

1.  Bot.:  Mirbel’s  name  for  an  Achaenium  (q.  v.). 

2.  Zobl.  &  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Terebratulidae, 
or  Thecidiidee.  Shell  thickened,  with  granulated 
border ;  fixed  to  sea  bottom  by  the  substance  of 
the  beak  of  the  ventral  valve  ;  structure  punctated; 
oral  processes  united  in  the  form  of  a  bridge  over 
the  visceral  cavity ;  curvated  arms  folded  upon 
themselves,  and  supported  by  a  calcareous  loop. 
One  recent,  species,  Thecidium  radians ,  from  the 
Mediterranean ;  fossil  thirty-four,  from  the  Trias 
onward. 

thec-la,  subst.  [Latin=a  Christian  martyr  of 
unknown  date.] 

Entom. :  Hairstreak  ;  a  genus  of  Lyceenidse.  Fore 
wings  wholly  dark  brown,  or  with  a  large  blotch 
of  some  other  color,  or  with  pale  markings  near 
the  hinder  margin;  hind  wings  with  a  transverse 
pale  line  below,  which  is  entire,  interrupted,  or 
nearly  obsolete.  Larvee  feeding  on  trees,  shrubs, 
or  papilionaceous  plants.  Common  in  all  temperate 
regions.  Thecla  rubi,  the  Green  Hair-streak,  has 
the  under  side  of  the  wings  green;  the  rest  have 
not  this  character.  T.  betulce,  the  Brown  Hair- 
streak,  has  the  under  side  of  the  hind  wings  with 
two  slender  white  streaks.  T.  pruni,  the  Dark 
Hair-streak,  has  an  orange  band  with  a  row  of 
black  spots ;  T.  album,  the  Black  Hair-streak,  a 
black  line  ;  and  T.  quercus,  the  Purple  Hair-streak, 
has  two  small  orange  spots  instead  of  the  band. 
The  first  of  the  five  is  the  most  common. 


bbil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  'tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


thecodont 
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tthe'-c6-dont,  a.&s.  [Thecodontia.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Thecodontia 
(q.  v.) ;  having  the  teeth  fixed  in  distinct  sockets. 

“  In  some  respects  the  Thecodont  Reptiles  make  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  Lacertilians,  while  in  others  they  approxi¬ 
mate  to  the  Deinosauria.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  they 
would  seem  to  be  best  regarded  as  an  ancient  group  of 
Amphicoelian  Crocodiles,  distinguished  by  their  com¬ 
pressed,  trenchant,  and  serrated  teeth.” — Nicholson: 
Palceont.,  ii.  213. 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  the  Thecodontia 
(q.  v.). 

tthe-co-don'-ti-sj,  (ti  as  shl),  s.  pi.  [Gr.  theke= 
a  case,  and  odous  (genit.  odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 
Palceont. :  An  order  of  Reptilia  founded  by  Owen. 
Vertebral  bodies  biconcave ;  ribs  of  trunk  long  and 
bent,  the  anterior  ones  with  a  bifurcate  head  ;  limbs 
ambulatory,  femur  with  a  third  trochanter ;  teeth 
with  the  crown  more  or  less  compressed,  pointed, 
with  trenchant  and  finely-serrate  margins,  im¬ 
planted  in  distinct  sockets.  Two  genera,  Theco- 
dontosaurus  and  Paleeosaurus,  from  the  Trias,  near 
Bristol.  (See  extract  under  Thecodont,  A.)  Hux¬ 
ley  regards  them  as  Dinosaurian. 

the-CO-don-t6-sau'-rus,  s.  [Gr.  theke=a  case; 
odous  (genit.  odontos)  —  a  tooth,  and  sauros—a 
lizard.]  [Thecodontia.] 
the-c6-me-du-§se,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  theke=a  case,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  medusce,  pi.  of  medusa  (q.  v.).] 

Z06I.:  Allman’s  name  for  an  order  of  Hydroida 
formed  by  him  for  the  reception  of  Stephanoscyphus 
mirabilis.  [Stephanoscyphus.] 
the-c&-smi'-lLa,  subst.  [Gr.  theke= a  case,  and 
smile— a  knife  for  cutting.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Actinozoa.  One  species 
from  the  Rhastic  or  Lower  Lias ;  twenty-one  from 
the  Jurassic  rocks  of  Britain,  and  others  from  the 
Cretaceous  and  Tertiary. 

the-co-so'-msi-tsf,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr. 
theke=a  case,  and  sdma=the  body.] 

Zodlogy :  A  section  of  Pteropoda  (q.  v.).  Animal 
with  external  shell ;  head  indistinct;  foot  and  ten¬ 
tacles  rudimentary,  combined  with  the  fins  ;  mouth 
situated  in  a  cavity  formed  by  the  union  of.  the 
locomotive  organs ;  respiratory  organ  contained 
within  a  mantle  cavity.  There  are  two  families : 
Hyaleidee  and  Limacinidte 

the-c&-s6'-mg.-tous,  adj.  [Thecosomata.]  Of, 
belonging  to,  or  resembling  the  Thecosomata. 
(.Nicholson :  Palceont.,  ii.  48.) 

the-cfi-spon  -dyl-us,  s.  [Gr.  theke= a  case,  and 
spondylos,  sphondylos=a  vertebra.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Crocodilia.  One  species 
from  the  Wealden. 

thec-to-diis,  subst.  [Greek  fft,ekfos=sharpened, 
whetted,  and  odous=a  tooth.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Cestraciontidse  ranging 
from  the  Trias  to  the  Chalk. 

*the-dome,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  thee,  v. ;  -dom.]  Pros¬ 
perity,  success,  fortune. 

“  Evil  thedome  on  his  monkes  snoute.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  9,102. 

thee,  pronoun.  [See  def.l  The  objective  case  of 
Thou  (q.  v.) .  It  represents  both  the  accusative  and 
dative  cases:  A.  S.  thee,  th6  (accus.),  th6  (dat.). 

*th.ee,  *the,  *theen,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  the6n,  thi.6n= to 
be  strong,  to  thrive  ;  thihan— to  increase,  to  thrive; 
Goth,  theihan:  Dut.  gedijen;  O.  H.  Ger.  dlhan ; 
Ger.  gedeihen.j  To  thrive,  to  prosper. 

“Well  mote  ye  thee,  as  wall  can  wish  your  thought.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  i.  33. 

*th.ee§h.,  V.  i.  [Seedef.]  A  contraction  of  Thee  ich, 
an  abbreviation  of  So  mote  ich  thee— So  may  I  pros¬ 
per. 

“Bycause  oure  fuyr  was  nought  y-maad  of  beech, 
That  is  th*  oause,  and  other  noon,  so  theech.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12,857 

theek,  theik,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Thatch,  v.]  To  thatch. 
( Scotch  &  Prov .) 

theek,  s.  [Theek,  u.]  Thatch,  thatching, 
theet'-see,  s.  [Thietsie.] 
thee  -z^n,  a.  [Thea.]  (See  compound.) 
theezan-tea,  s. 

Botany:  Bhamnus  tlieezans ;  a  Chinese  evergreen 
ehrub.  [Buckthorn.] 

*thefe-ly,  adverb.  [Mid.  Eng.  thefe — thief ;  -ly.~\ 
Like  a  thief ;  in  the  manner  of  a  thief. 

theft,  *thefte,  s.  [For  thefth,  from  A.  S.  thief dhe, 
thedfdlie,  thyfdhe,  from  thedf,  thi6fAh&f—a  thief; 
theOfian  =  to  steal ;  cogn.  with  O.  Fris.  thiufthe, 
from  thiaf=  a  thief ;  Icel.  thyfdh,  thy  ft,  from  thjdfr 
=  a  thief.]  ...  ,  , 

1.  The  act  of  stealing  or  thieving.  In  law,  the 
same  as  Larceny  (q.  v.). 

“ His  thefts  were  too  open;  his  filching  was  like  an  un¬ 
skilled  singer,  he  kept  not  time.” — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives, 


*2.  That  which  is  stolen. 

“If  the  theft  be  certainly  found  in  his  hand  alive, 
whether  ox,  ass,  or  sheep,  he  shall  restore  double.” — Exo¬ 
dus  xxii.  4. 

*theft-bote,  s. 

Old  Eng.  Law :  The  receiving  of  a  man’s  goods 
again  from  a  thief,  or  a  compensation  for  them  by 
way  of  composition,  and  to  prevent  the  prosecution 
of  the  thief. 

“  Of  a  nature  somewhat  similar  to  the  two  last  species 
of  offences,  is  theft-bote;  which  is  where  the  party  robbed 
not  only  knows  the  felon,  but  also  takes  his  goods  again, 
or  other  amends,  upon  agreement  not  to  prosecute.  This 
is  frequently  called  compounding  of  felony;  and  for¬ 
merly  was  held  to  make  a  man  an  accessory:  but  is  now 
punished  with  fine  and  imprisonment.  To  advertise  a 
reward  for  the  return  of  things  stolen,  or  lost,  with  no 
questions  asked,  or  words  to  the  same  purport,  subjects 
the  advertiser  and  the  printer  or  publisher  to  a  forfeiture 
of  £50  to  any  person  who  will  6ue  for  the  same,  who  is  en¬ 
titled  also  to  his  full  costs  of  suit.” — Blackstone:  Com¬ 
ment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  10. 

*theft'-u-ous,  a.  [Eng.  theft;  - uous .] 

1.  Lit. ;  Dishonest :  inclined  or  inclining  to  acts 
of  theft ;  involving  theft. 

2.  Fig. :  Hidden,  sly,  underhand. 

“When  you  have  read  the  article  of  greatest  celebrity 
in  the  current  number  of  a  periodical,  you  find  that  there 
has  been  no  other  motive  to  it  than  a  theftuous  hope  to 
amuse  an  hour  for  you  after  dinner  by  serving  up  to  you 
again  the  plums  from  some  book.” — Masson:  DeQuincey; 
English  Men  of  Letters,  p.  138. 

the-glth’-er,  adv.  [Seedef.]  A  Scotch  form  of 
Together  (q.  v.). 

“  This  bed  looks  as  if  a’  the  colliers  in  Sanquhar  had 
been  in  ’t  thegither.” — Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xlv. 

thegn  ( g  silent), s.  [Thane.] 
thegn  -hopd  ( g  silent),  s.  [Thanehood.] 
the-I-form,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  thea,  and  Eng.  form.'] 
Having  the  form  of  tea. 
the-I-nu,  s.  [Theine.] 
the  -Ine,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  the(a) ;  -me.] 

Chem.:  OsH^N,^.  An  organic  base,  occurring 
in  tea  leaves,  in  Paraguay  tea,  guarana,  and  in 
small  quantities  in  cocoa  seeds.  It  is  also  formed 
synthetically  from  theobromine  by  union  with 
methyl,  yielding  methyl- theobromine,  or  theine.  To 
prepare  it  from  tea  the  leaves  are  extracted  with 
hot  water,  the  solution  precipitated  with  lead 
acetate,  and  the  filtrate  freed  from  lead  by  sul- 
phydric  acid.  On  evaporation  of  the  solution  and 
allowing  it  to  stand  for  some  time,  the  theine  crys¬ 
tallizes  out.  Purified  by  animal  charcoal  it  forms 
tufts  of  white  silky  needles,  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
water  and  alcohol,  melting  at  225°,  and  subliming 
unchanged  at  a  higher  temperature.  Tea  leaves 
contain  from  two  to  four  per  cent,  of  theine,  to 
which  the  stimulating  effect  of  tea  is  partly 
ascribed. 

thel-6-ther-min,  s.  tGr.  ffteum= sulphur;  ther¬ 
mos— heat,  and -in  (Chem.)  f]  [Plombierin.] 
their,  *thair,  *thar,  a.  or  poss.  pron.  [Orig.  not 
a  possessive  pronoun,  but  the  genit.  plural  of  the 
definite  article;  from  Icel.  t h eirra;  O.  Icel.  theira 
=of  them ;  A.  S.  dhdera,  dhdra,  genit.  pi.  of  se  or 
dhe= the:  Ger.  der,  genit.  plural  of  the  definite 
article;  Goth,  thize,  fem.  thizo,  genit. pi.  of  sa,so, 
thata=the.  Hir,  hire  or  here  was  formerly  used  for 
their,  from  A.  S.  hira=ol  them,  genit.  pi.  of  he=he.] 
[That,  They.]  Of  or  belonging  to  them  ;  pertaining 
to  them ;  as,  their  house,  their  land,  their  lives,  &c. 

their§,  a.  or  pron.  [Formed  from  their  on  anal¬ 
ogy  of  ours,  yours;  cf.  Dan.  deres;  Sw.  deras= 
theirs.]  Their.  Like  ours  and  yours,  theirs  may  be 
used  absolutely,  and  as  a  nominative,  objective,  or 
simple  predicate. 

the'-I§m,  s.  [Gr.  thios— a  god ;  Fr.  thdisme.'] 

1.  The  belief  in  a  God,  as  distinguished  from 
atheism.  In  this  sense  Christians,  Jews,  Moham¬ 
medans,  &c.,  are  all  theists.  Etymologically  viewed, 
theism  (from  the  Greek)  and  deism  (from  the 
Latin)  both  mean  belief  in  a  God.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  word  Deism 
fell  into  some  discredit,  and  after  a  time  the  term 
Theism  was  used  in  its  stead.  [Deist,  Deism.] 

2.  The  belief  in  a  God  and  in  natural  religion 
combined  with  disbelief  in  revelation.  [Theistic- 
church.] 

the -1st,  s.  [Gr.  theism;  Fr.  thiistef]  A  believer 
in  the  existence  of  a  God,  as  opposed  to  an  atheist. 

“  The  word  deist,  or  theist,  in  its  original  signification, 
implies  merely  the  belief  of  a  God,  being  opposed  to 
atheist;  and  so  there  may  be  deists  of  various  kinds.” 
— Waterland:  Christianity  Vindicated,  p.  62. 

the-lst'-Ic,  the-ist'-lc-al.'a.  [Eng.  theist;  -ic., 
•ical.~\  Pertaining  to  theism  or  theists ;  according 
to  the  doctrines  of  theists. 

“Prom  an  abhorrence  of  superstition,  he  appears  to 
have  adopted  the  most  distant  extremes  of  the  theistio 
system.” — Warton:  Life  of  Thomas  Pope,  p.  208. 


Theistic  Church,  s. 

Church  Hist. :  A  Church  founded  in  London  in> 
1871  for  the  purpose  of  promulgating  the  theistic 
views  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  C.  Voysey,  “  which  the  decis¬ 
ion  of  the  Privy  Council  (1870)  has  debarred  him 
from  preaching  as  vicar  of  Healaugh.”  Among  the* 
promoters  were  many  eminent  men,  notably  Dr. 
Patrick  Black,  Sir  John  Bowring,  Charles  Darwin,. 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Andrew  Pritchard,  Judge  Stans- 
feld,  the  Right  Rev.  Samuel  Hinds,  formerly  Bishop- 
of  Norwich,  and  many  others.  Their  leading  princi¬ 
ples  are : 

1.  That  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  every  man  to  think, 
for  himself  in  matters  of  religion. 

2.  That  there  is  no  finality  in  religious  beliefs;  that- 
higher  views  of  God  are  always  possible. 

3.  That  it  is  our  duty  to  obtain  the  highest  truth,  ami 
to  proclaim  it  and  to  detect  and  controvert  errors. 

4.  That  religion  is  based  on  morality.. 

5.  That  Theism  is  not  aggressive  against  persons,  only 
against  erroneous  opinions. 

Their  belief  maybe  summarized  thus : 

1.  That  there  is  one  living  and  true  God,  and  there  is- 
no  other  God  beside  Him. 

2.  That  He  is  perfect  in  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness, 
and  therefore  every  one  is  safe  in  His  everlasting  care. 

3.  Therefore  that  none  can  ever  perish  or  remain  eter¬ 
nally  in  suffering  or  in  sin,  but  all  shall  reach  at  last  a- 
home  of  goodness  and  blessedness  in  Him. 

the'-kel,  s.  [Chilian  name.] 

Pharm. :  The  purgative  diuretic  infusion  of  the 
leaves  of  Chceradodia  chilensis. 

the-leph  -5r-a,  s.  [Gr.  thele= a  teat,  a  nipple, 
and  phoros=  bearing.]  .  .  . 

Botany :  A  genus  of  Auricularini,  now  limited  to- 
fungals,  whose  hymenium  shows  slight  traces  of 
papillee  or  veins,  and  is  confluent  with  the  pileus, 
which  is  fibrous  and  has  no  cuticle.  Found  in  the- 
tropics  of  America. 

Thel  -lus-son  (Th  as  T),  s.  [See  def.  of  com¬ 
pound.] 

Thellusson’s  Act,  s. 

English  Law:  The  Act  39  &  40  George  III.,  c.  98, 
occasioned  by  the  will  of  Peter  Thellusson,  who 
died  in  London  July  21, 1798.  He  possessed  £4,000 
a  year  and  £600,000  of  personal  property,  and  wished 
it  to  accumulate  after  his  death  for  so  long  a  time 
that  it  was  calculated  that  it  would  have  amounted* 
to  £18,000,000.  The  Act  restricted  such  accumula¬ 
tions. 

the-lo-dus,  s.  [Gr.  thele= a  nipple,  and  odous— 
a  tooth.] 

Palceont.:  A  provisional  genus  of  Cestracionts, 
founded  on  shagreen  scales  from  the  Ludlow  bone- 
bed. 

thel-phu-§a,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Telphousa  —  a 
nymph  who  gave  her  name  to  a  town  in  Arcadia.] 
Zoblogy:  The  type-genus  of  Thelphusidae  (q.v.). 
Carapace  flat,  smooth,  broad,  and  heart-shaped; 
external  antennas  very  short,  placed  near  footstalks 
of  eyes.  Thelphusa  fluviatilis ,  the  best-known  spe¬ 
cies,  is  from  the  southeast  of  Europe. 

thel-phu'-§Lan,  s.  [Thelphusa.]  Any  individ¬ 
ual  of  the  Thelphusidae  (q.v.). 

thel-phu-§i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  thelphus(a) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idce.~\ 

Zodl. :  A  family  of  Brachyurous  Crustacese.  Cara¬ 
pace  more  or  less  oval ;  eye  footstalks  short,  fourth- 
joint  of  jaw  feet  not  inserted  into  external  angle  of 
preceding  joint.  There  are  three  or  four  genera, 
and  most  of  the  species  are  tropical  or  sub- tropical, 
and  live  in  the  earth  near  the  banks  of  rivers  or  in 
humid  forests,  bearing  a  strong  analogy  to  Land- 
crabs. 

the-lyg-6-num,  s.  [Lat.  thelygonon;  Gr.  the- 
lygonon=a  plant  supposed  to  assist  the  procreation 
of  females ;  thelygonos  =  begetting  girls :  thelys  = 
female,  and  pone = off  spring.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Chenopodiacete.  Only  known  spe¬ 
cies  Thelygonum  cynocrambe,  the  kynokrambe  of 
Dioscorides,  is  a  somewhat  acrid  plant,  abounding 
in  acicular  saline  crystals,  and  is  slightly  purga¬ 
tive.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  potherb.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  countries  bordering  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean. 

the-ly-ml-tra,  s.  [Gr.  thelymitres— in  woman’s 
clothes:  t  helys = female,  and  mitra=  a  belt  or  girdle.  J 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Thelymitridse  (q.v.). 
Orchids  with  fascicled  or  tuberous  roots,  one  soli¬ 
tary  sheathing  leaf,  with  loose  spikes  of  blue, 
white,  pink,  or  yellow  flowers.  Chiefly  from  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  New  Zealand. 

the-ly-ml-trLdae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  thelymi- 
tr(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot.:  A  family  of  Neotteee. 
the-lyph-6-nld,  subst.  [Thelyphonidea.]  Any 
individual  of  the  Thelyphonidea  (q.  v.). 

“  Thelyphonids  approach  nearer  than  the  Scorpions  to 
the^structure  of  the  vrue  spiders.” — Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th), 


i.  3. 

fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  gd,  pot, 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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fthe-lf-phon'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Thelyphonides.] 
the-ljPpll-S-nld'-e-?.,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin,  from 
thelyphonus  (q.  v.),  and  Gr.  eidos- form,  appear- 

ZoOl. :  An  order  of  the  Class  Arachnida.  Cepha- 
lothorax  similar  to  that  of  the  Scorpions,  bearing 
also  similar  traces  of  its.  soldered  segments ;  abdo¬ 
men  segmented,  and  united  to  cep  halo  thorax  by  a 
pedicle,  but  never  throughout  its  entire  breadth. 
Ihere  are  three  families,  all  tropical. 

the-lf-phon-i-de§,  subst.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  thely * 
phon(us) ;  Lat.  masc.  or  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ides.] 
ZoOl.:  The  type-family  of  Thelyphonidea,  with 
one  genus,  Thelyphonus  (q.  v.).  The  abdomen  term¬ 
inates  .with  three  post-abdominal  segments,  to 
which  is  attached  a  many-jointed  setiferous  tail. 

the-lfph'-o-nus,  s.  [Gr.  thelyphonos  =  killing 
women:  thel ys  =■  female,  and  phonos  —  killing ; 
rphend=to  kill.] 

ZoOl. :  The  type-genus  of  Tlielyphonides  (q.  v.). 
With  twenty-nine  species,  confined  to  the  tropical 
regions  of  Asia,  America,  and  Australasia.  They 
are  nocturnal  or  crepuscular,  living  by  day  in  damp 
places  under  the  bark  of  old  trees ;  when  disturbed 
they  hold  up  the  palpi,  as  if  for  defense,  and  beat  a 
rapid  retreat,  with  the  tail  erect. 

them,  pron.  [A.  S.  thdm,  thcem,  dat.  of  thd— 
they ;  Icel.  theirn Dan.  &  Sw.  dem. ]  [They.]  The 
dative  and  objective  case  of  they ;  those  persons  or 
things;  those. 

the-mat'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  thema  (genit.  thematos)= a 
theme.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  containing  a 
theme  or  themes. 

thematic-catalogue,  s. 

Music:  A  catalogue  giving  the  opening  theme  of 
each  piece  of  music  contained  in  it. 

them'-9,-tlst,  subst.  [Thematic.]  A  writer  of 
themes. 

theme,  *teme,  *theam,  *theame,  s.  [O.  Fr. 
feme  (Fr.  thbme),  from  Lat.  thema ;  Gr.  thema— 
that  which  is  laid  down,  the  subject  of  an  argu¬ 
ment  ;  tithemi— to  place ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  tema. ] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  subject  or  topic  on  which  a  person  writes  or 
Speaks;  anything  proposed  as  a  subject  of  discus¬ 
sion  or  discourse. 

2.  Discourse  on  a  certain  subject. 

3.  A  short  dissertation,  composed  by  a  student  on 
a  given  subject;  an  essay. 

*4.  Subject,  question,  cause,  matter. 

*5.  That  by  means  of  which  a  thing  is  done  ;  an 
instrument,  a  means. 

*6.  A  division  for  the  purpose  of  provincial 
administration  under  the  Byzantine  Empire.  There 
were  twenty-nine  themes,  twelve  in  Europe  and 
seventeen  in  Asia. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Music: 

(1)  One  of  the  divisions  of  a  subject,  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  sonata-form. 

(2)  The  cantus  firmus  on  which  counterpart  is 

built. 

(3)  The  subject  of  a  fugue. 

(4)  A  simple  tune  on  which  variations  are  made. 
*2.  Philol. :  A  noun  or  verb  not  modified  by  inflec¬ 
tions,  as  the  infinitive  mood  in  English  ;  the  part 
of  a  noun  unchanged  in  inflection  or  conjugation. 

“Let  scholars  daily  reduce  the  words  to  their  original 
or  theme,  to  their  first  case  of  nouns,  or  first  tense  of 
verbs.” — Watts. 

Them’-Is,  s.  [Gr.] 

1.  Gr.Mythol.:  The  goddess  of  Justice  or  Law, 
daughter  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  mother  by 
Jupiter  of  the  Fates,  the  Sea¬ 
sons,  Peace,  Order,  Justice, 
and  all  deities  beneficial  to 
mankind.  She  is  generally 
represented  in  a  form  resem¬ 
bling  that  of  Athene,  but  car¬ 
rying  the  horn  of  plenty  in 
one  hand  and  a  pair  of  scales 
in  the  other. 

2.  Astron.:  [Astekoid,  24.] 

The-mis-tl-a’-nl,  The¬ 
mis  -ti~an§,  s.  pi.  [Agno- 

ET.E.  j 

them-selve?',  reflex,  pron. 

I  Eng.  them ,  and  selves .]  An 
emphatic  and  reflexive  form 
of  the  third  plural  personal 
pronoun;  their  own  selves; 
their  own  persons.  (Used  as 
the  plural  of  himself,  herself, 
and  itself.)  [Himself.] 

“They  open  to  themselves  at  length  the  way  ” 

Milton;  P.  L.,  vii.  158. 

then,  *than,  *thanne,  *thenne,  adv.  &  conj. 
[Orig.  the  same  word  as  than  (q.  v.) ,  but  afterward 
differentiated;  A.  S.  dhcenne ,  dhanne,  dhonne ; 
Goth,  than;  Ger.  dann=then,  at  that  time.] 


Themis. 


A.  As  adverb : 

1.  At  that  time ;  referring  to  a  time  specified, 
either  past  or  future. 

“ Then  thou  wast  not  out  three  years  old.” 

^  Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

2.  Afterward ;' soon  afterward  or  immediately: 
next. 

“Life,  says  Seneca,  is  a  voyage,  in  the  progress  of 
which  we  are  perpetually  changing  our  scenes;  we  first 
leave  childhood  behind  us,  then  youth,  then  the  years  of 
ripened  manhood,  then  the  better  and  more  pleasing  part 
of  old  age.” — Rambler,  No.  102. 

3.  At  another  time ;  as,  now  and  then= at  one  time 
and  another. 

IT  Then  is  used  elliptically  for  then  existing ,  then 
being. 

“The  then  bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Laud,  attended  on  his 
majesty  throughout  the  whole  journey.” — Clarendon. 

B.  As  conjunc.:  In  that  case;  therefore;  conse¬ 
quently  ;  for  this  reason ;  this  being  so. 

“Let  reason  then  at  her  own  quarry  fly. 

But  how  can  finite  grasp  infinity?” 

Dry  den;  Hind  and  Panther,  1. 104. 

IT  1.  But  then:  But  on  the  other  hand;  but  not¬ 
withstanding  ;  but  in  return. 

2.  By  then: 

(1)  By  that  time.  ( Colloq .) 

*(2)  By  the  time  when  or  that. 

3.  Till  then:  Until  that  time. 

“ Till  then  who  knew 
The  force  of  those  dire  arms?” 

Milton;  P.  L.,  i.  93. 

then-a-days,  adv.  In  those  days;  in  times  past; 
correlative  to  now-a-days. 

then'-al,  adj.  [Thenae.]  The  same  as  Thenak 
(q.  v.). 

then’-ar,  s.  &  a.  [Gr.  thenar,  from  thenein,  2  aor. 
infin.  of  theino= to  strike.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Anat.:  The  palm  of  the  hand  or  the  sole  of  the 
foot. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  palm  of  the 
hand  or  to  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

thenar-eminence,  thenar-prominence,  s. 

Anat. :  The  fleshy  mass  constituting  the  ball  of 
the  thumb.  It  consists  of  four  muscles :  the  ab¬ 
ductor  pollicis,  the  oppone ns  pollicis,  the  flexor 
brevis  pollicis,  and  the  adductor  pollicis. 

Then-ard,  s.  [Thenaedite.]  (See  compound.) 

Thenard’s  blue,  s.  [Cobalt-blue.] 

then-ard-Ite,  subst.  [After  the  French  chemist, 
L.  J.  Thenard  ;  suff.  -ite  ( Min .).] 

Min.  :  A  soluble  mineral,  forming  large  deposits 
in  Spain,  Arizona  Territory  and  other  places.  Crys¬ 
tallization  orthorhombic,  with  a  basal  cleavage. 
Hardness,  2-3  ;  specific  gravity,  2’55  ;  luster, 
vitreous;  color,  white;  sometimes  brown.  Com¬ 
position  :  Soda,  56‘3  ;  sulphuric  acid,  43‘7=100,  which 
corresponds  to  the  formula,  NaO,S03. 

thence,  *thanne,  *thenne,  *thanene, 
*thennes,  *thens,  adv.  [A.  S.  dhanan.dhanon, 
dhonanne,  dhanonne=thence ;  cogn.  withO.  H.  Ger. 
dannan;  Ger.  dannen .] 

1.  From  that  place  or  quarter. 

“I  thence 

Invoke  thy  aid  to  my  adventrous  song.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  li. 

2.  From  that  time-,  thenceforth. 

“There  shall  be  no  more  thence  an  infant  of  days.” — 
Isaiah  lxv.  20. 

3.  For  that  reason ;  from  that  source;  from  this; 
out  of  this. 

“  Not  to  sit  idle  with  so  great  a  gift 
Useless,  and  thence  ridiculous  about  him.” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  1,500. 

*4.  Not  there ;  elsewhere ;  absent. 

“  Who  would  be  thence  that  has  the  benefit  of  access  ?  ” 
— Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  v.  2. 

IT  From  thence :  A  pleonastic  but  well  authorized 
expression. 

“X  was  not  sick  of  any  fear  from  thence.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  86. 

thence  -forth,  *thennes-forth,  *thens-forth, 

adverb.  [Eng.  thence,  and  forth.]  From  that  time ; 
thereafter. 

“If  the  salt  hath  lost  its  savor  .  .  .  it  is  thenceforth 
good  for  nothing.” — Matthew  v.  13. 

IT  Thenceforth  is  frequently  preceded  by  from,  a 
pleonasm,  but  sanctioned  by  good  usage. 

“  From  thenceforth  Pilate  sought  to  release  him  ” — 
John  xix.  12. 

thence -for-ward,  adv.  [Eng.  thence,  and  for¬ 
ward.]  From  that  time  or  place  onward. 

“When  he  comes  to  the  Lord’s  table,  every  communi¬ 
cant  professes  to  repent,  and  promises  to  lead  a  new  life 
thenceforward.” — Kettlewell. 


then<je’-from,  adv.  [English  thence,  and  from.], 
From  that  place. 

♦thennes,  *thens,  adv.  [Thence.] 
*thennes-forth,  adv.  [Thencefoeth.] 
theo-,  pref.  [Gr.  theos—God.]  The  first  ele¬ 
ment  in  many  words  derived  from  the  Greek  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  Divine  Being  or  divinity. 

the-o-bro’-ma,  s.  [Pref.  theo-  —god,  and  Greek 
broma—tood.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Byttnerese.  Small  trees,  with 
large  simple  leaves,  and  the  flowers  in  clusters. 
Sepals  five;  petals  five,  hooded,  ligulate  at  the. 
apex,  stamens  five,  each  with  double  anthers,  and 
a  horn-like  appendage  between  the  filaments; 
styles  filiform ;  fruit  large,  five-celled ;  stigma  five- 
parted  ;  more  or  less 
pentagonal  fruits, 
with  a  thick  tough 
rind,  seeds  embedded 
in  pulp;  albumen 
none;  cotyledons 
thick,  oily,  wrinkled. 

Theobroma  Cacao, 
the  Cacao-tree,  is  six¬ 
teen  or  eighteen  feet 
high,  with  large,  ob¬ 
long,  entire,  acumi¬ 
nate,  smooth  leaves ; 
clusters  of  flowers, 
with  the  calyx  rose- 
colored  and  the  pet¬ 
als  yellowish.  Fruit 
six  to  ten  incheslong, 
three  to  five  broad, 
with  t  e  n  elevated  Branch  of  Cacao-tree,  flower,  and 
longitudinal  ribs.  fruit. 

The  ripe  fruits  are 

yellow.  Each  contains  between  fifty  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  seeds.  These,  slightly  fermented,  constitute 
the  cocoa.  Great  forests  of  the  Cacao-tree  exist  in 
Demarara.  It  is  also  cultivated  extensively  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  grows  as  far  north  as  Mexico,  and 
has  been  introduced  into  India  and  Ceylon.  A  con¬ 
crete  oil,  obtained  by  expression  and  heat  from  the 
ground  seeds,  is  used  as  an  emollient.  It  does  not 
become  rancid,  and  on  that  account  is  largely  used 
in  pharmacy  for  the  preperation  of  suppositories 
and  pessaries. 

the-o-bro'-mic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  theobrom(a) ;  -ic. ] 
Derived  from  Theobroma  cacao. 

theobromic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  Obtained  from  cacao-butter 

by  saponification,  and  fractional  distillation  of  the 
product.  It  melts  at  72'2°,  and  distills  at  a  higher 
temperature  without  decomposition. 

the-o-bro'-mlne,  subst.  [Mod.  Lat.  theobrom(a) ; 
-ine.] 

Chemistry :  C7H8N4O2.  An  alkaloid  present  in  the 
seeds  of  Theobroma  cacao ,  to  the  extent  of  from 
one  to  two  per  cent.  It  can  be  obtained  by  treating 
a  hot-water  extract  of  the  ground  beans  with  ace¬ 
tate  of  lead,  removing  excess  of  lead  with  sulphydric 
acid,  evaporating  the  solution,  and  extracting  the 
theobromine  with  alcohol.  Itforms  short  prismatic 
crystals,  having  a  bitter  taste,  slightly  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol.  It  is  neutral,  hut  unites  with 
acids  forming  crystalline  salts..  Heated  to  100°  with 
methyl  iodide  it  is  converted  into  methyl-theobro¬ 
mine  or  theine. 

the-6-chrIs-tic,  adj.  [Pref.  theo-,  and  Greek 
Christos— anointed ;  chrio= to  anoint.]  Anointed 
by  God. 

the-oc'-ra-$f  •  subst.  [Gr.  theokratia=iheTvle  ot 
God  ;  theos=  god,  and fcrafos=strength, government, 
power ;  Fr.  tMocratie.] 

1.  Government  of  a  state  by  the  immediate  direc¬ 
tion  of  God ;  a  state  of  civilization  and  religion  in 
which  the  political  power  is  exercised  by  a  sacer¬ 
dotal  caste ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  Israelites,  with 
whom  the  theocracy  lasted  till  the  time  of  Saul. 

“  Thus  the  Almighty  becoming  their  king,  in  as  real  a 
sense  as  he  was  their  God,  the  republic  of  the  Israelites 
was  properly  a  theocracy  in  which  the  two  societies,  civil 
and  religious,  were  of  course  entirely  incorporated.” — 
Warburton .  Divine  Legation,  bk.  v.,  §  2. 

2.  A  state  governed  by  the  immediate  direction  of 
God. 

the-oc  -rjjL-sy,  s.  [Gr.  theokrasia,  from  theos— 
god,  and  krasis— a  mixture.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  mixture  of  the  worship  of  dif¬ 
ferent  gods. 

2.  Anc.  Philos. :  The  intimate  union  of  the  soul 
with  God  in  contemplation,  which  was  considered 
attainable  by  the  Neoplatonists. 

the -o-crat,  s.  [Theocbacy.]  One  who  lives 
under  a  theocracy ;  one  who  is  ruled  in  civil  affairs 
directly  by  God. 

the-o-crat'-ic,  the-&-crat'-Ic-al,  a.  [Fr.  (Mo- 
cratique.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  theocracy;  admin 
istered  by  the  immediate  direction  of  God. 


bbil,  b6y;  pout,  ]dvfrl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =bel,  del 
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nh6-6-dI-9se -si,  s.  [Theodicy.] 
the-6-dI-9e-9.11,  a.  [Eng  .theodicy ; -an.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  theodicy  (q.  v.). 
the-od  -l-9y,  s.  [Gr.  theos— God ;  difce=justice.] 
Philos. :  A  vindication  of  the  Deity  in  respect  of 
the  organization  of  the  world,  and  the  freedom  of 
the  human  will.  The  term  is  specially  applied  to 
a  defense  of  Theism  against  Atheism,  which  Leib¬ 
nitz  undertook  by  publishing,  in  1710,  his  Essai  de 


the-od-6-lif-Ic,  a.  [Eng .theodolite) ; -ic.]  Of  *the-8l-6-i;iz-er,  a.  [English  theologiz(e) ;  -«r,] 
or  pertaining  to  a  theodolite ;  made  by  means  of  a  One  who  theologizes ,  a  theologian, 
theodolite ;  as,  theodolitic  observations.  the  -6-logue,  s.  [Theology.]  A  theologian. 

The-o-do -Sl-g.n,  adj.  [See  def.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  the  Emperor  Theodosius  (A.  D.  401-450), 
or  to  the  code  of  laws  compiled  under  his  direction. 

Theo-do  ~ti-3.n  (ti  as  Shi),  s.  [See  def.] 


“Ye  gentle  theologue s  of  calmer  kind.” 

Young:  Night  Thoughts ,  vii. 


the-ol -o-giis,  the-ol-6-gal,  s.  [Eccles.  Lat. 

theologusna.  theologian.]  .  .  ,  . 

Ecclesiology  and  Church  History  ( pi.)  :  Roman  C^u 

nirz  uuueiuiujt  uj  yinu»mu6,m  “'.’n  V.TVu  1.  A  sect  named  after  Theodotus,  a  tanner  of  cathedral  and  c®  ®f?Trt|  qcrintnrp  (Cone  Trid 
Th6odicie,  respecting  the  goodness  of  God,  the  lib-  Byzantium,  who,  apostatizing  during  a  Roman  per-  ures  on  theology  and  Holy  Scripture.  toon c.  j.  ria., 
•erty  of  man,  and  the  origin  of  the  Bible.  The  secution  (A.  D.  192),  palliated  his  fall  by  represent-  sess.  v.,  de  ret.,  c.  1.) 

problem  theodicy  proposes  to  solve  is  stated  and  jng  that  jesuS)  notwithstanding  His  miraculous  the-ol-6-gy,  *the-ol-0-gie,  s.  [Fr.  theologie , 
estimated  by  Albert  Taylor  Bledsoe,  LL.D., ,as  fol-  conception,  was  only  a  man.  He  [Theodotus],  from  Latin  theologia;  Gr.  theologians,  speaking 
lows :  1  *  How,  under  the  government  of  an  minutely  therefore,  had  denied  man,  and  not  God. 
perfect  Being,  evil  could  have  proceeded  from  a  2.  The  followers  of  a  disciple  of  the  former,  a 
creature  of  his  own,  has  ever  been  regarded  as  the  banker,  also  called  Theodotus,  who  organized  the 
.great  difficulty  pertaining  to  the  intellectual  system  sect  ^  ]>.  210.  He  held  that  Jesus,  though  born  a 
of  the  universe.”  ( Theodicy .  Intro.  II.)  [Optim-  man,  became  God  at  His  baptism.  Some  of  The- 

ISM,  1.]  ....  .  odotus’ followers  thought  that  Jesus  did  so  at  His 

“Among  the  infinitude  of  possibilities,  God,  being  resurrection  and  some  not  at  all.  Called  also  Mel- 


.good,  must  have  chosen  that  which  is  best.  And  what  is 
best?  That  which  presents  the  most  perfect  order  and 
harmony.  The  basis  of  all  philosophy,  therefore  [accord¬ 
ing  to  Leibnitz],  will  be  the  conviction  that  whatever  is 
is  for  the  best;  that  everything  is  good,  harmonious,  and 
beautiful.  Philosophy  is  a  Theodicy." — 0.  H.  Lewes:  Hist. 
Philos,  (ed.  1880),  ii.  272. 

the  od  -o-llte,  subst.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps 
from  Gr.  theomai ,  for  theaomai= to  see;  hodos= a 
Way,  and  Zifos=smooth ,  even,  plain.  It  occurs  in 
Blount,  ed.  1674.]  A  most  important  instrument  for 
measuring  horizontal  and  vertical  angles,  but  par- 


chisidicians  (q.  v.). 


about  God;  theologos=  speaking  about  God:  theos 
=God,  and  logos=a  word ;  lego=to  speak.] 

1.  Classic:  A  term  applied  by  the  classic  authors 
to  treatises  on  the  nature  and  worship  of  the  gods, 
such  as  the  Works  and  Days  of  Hesiod,  and  the  de 
Natura  Deorum  of  Cicero.  Augustine  (De  Cvmtate) 
quotes  Eusebius  and  Varro  as  dividing  theology 
into  three  kinds :  the  fabulous,  that  of  the  poets; 


the-o-gon'-lc,  a.  [Eng.  theogon(y) ;  -ic.]  Of  or  the  natural,  that  of  the  philosophers;  and  the 
relating  to  theogony.  political,  that  of  the  priests  and  the  common  people. 


-ism.] 


*the-og-6-ni§m,  subst.  [Eng.  theogon(y ) ; 

The  same  as  Theogony  (q.  v.). 

the-og'-o-nist,  s.  [Eng.  theogoniy ) ;  -fsf.]  One 
who  is  versed  in  or  writes  on  theogony. 

‘Such  theologers  as  these,  who  were  theogonists." — 


2.  Christian:  The  science  which  treats  of  divine 
things,  especially  of  the  relations  of  man  to  God. 
Doctrinal  formulas  are  recognized  in  Scripture, 
which  uses  such  expressions  as  “  the  mysteries  of 
God”  (1  Cor.  iv.  1),  “  the  form  of  sound  words  (2 
Tim.  i.  13),  “sound  doctrine”  (Titus  i.  9);  but  the 


ticularly  Th(laptedforaccuratelj^;measuring  the  Cudworth^  IntelL  System  P,11^  term  th^ollogydoesnot  occur,  though  the  elements 

[Lat.  theogonia,  t.om  <jr.  ineo  l  ^mnniinrlefl  are  found  m  close  con- 


former.  Its  principle  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
altitude  and  azimuth  instrument;  the  construction 
and  purpose  of  the  two,  however,  differ,  the 
being  employed  for  astronomical  purposes 
the  theodolite  is  used  for  land 
surveying;  but  the  better  in¬ 
struments  of  this  class  may  be 
•employed  for  observing  the 
altitude  of  celestial  bodies. 

The  vertical  circle  is  not  gen¬ 
erally,  however,  of  sufficient 
size,  nor  so  graduated  as  to  be 
available  for  very  accurate 
astronomical  observations.  In 
the  cut  which  shows  the  form 
known  as  a  Y  theodolite,  from 
the  shape  of  the  rests  in  which 
the  telescope  D  is  free  to  ro¬ 
tate,  D  is  an  ordinary  refract¬ 
ing  telescope,  having  in  the 
principal  focus  of  its  object- 
-glass  an  arrangement  of  fibers 
-of  unspun  silk,  called  cross¬ 
wires.  One  of  these  fibers  is 
level  when  the  instrument  is 
correctly  set  up,  and  two 


the-og  -o-ny,  s. 


of  which  it  is  compounded  are  found  in  close  con 
1,  I7ieow=the  oracles  of  God 

.  _  .  . . . .  Peter  iv.  11).  Theology  is 

from  same  root  “  Z  ,r,anT  L^X^lOrie-  primarily  divided  into  Natural  and  Supernatural, 

become ;Fr.  thSogonie ,  Sp.  & Hal- i n?^»msw eh  or  Revealed;  the  former  deduced  by  reason  from 
mally,  the  name  given  to  the  class  of  poems  which  &  survey  of  the  universe,  the  latter  founded  on  reve- 
treated  of  the  generation  and  descent  of  the  gjjas  ,  j  ^  Natural  religion  is  recognized  in  Script- 

hence,  that  branch  of  heathen  theology  which  ^  1%,  Rom.  i.  19,  20)7  and  is  held  to 

taught  of  the  origin  or  generation  of  the  gods.  establish  the  being,  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness 

“The  theogonies,  or  poems  which  trace  the  descent  of  ()f  q0(j  the  obligation  of  His  moral  law  and  the 
the  gods.”— Coa:.-  Introd.  to  Mythology,  p.  35.  folly  and  danger  of  transgressing  it,  and  the 

the-ol’-6-gal,  s.  [Theologtjs.]  immortality  of  the  soul.  Revealed  religion  is  con- 

to  a  knowledge  ot  theology.  advent,  with  many  other  doctrines.  Before  a  the- 

“Offered  unto  God  himselfe,  by  a  company  of  theologas-  oR)  embracing  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  on  these 
ters."  Burton:  Anat.  Melan.,  p.  257.  subjects  can  be  constructed,  the  following  sciences 

the-ol -O-ger,  s.  [Eng.  theolog(y) ;  -er.\  A  theo-  are  required:  Biblical  Criticism,  to  ascertain  the 
logian.  exact  text  of  certain  works  claiming  to  be  in- 

“Nowit  is  very  true  that  some  Christian  theologers  also  spired,  and,  if  possible,  their  time,  place,  and 
have  made  God  to  be  All,  according  to  these  latter  human  authorship ;  Apologetics,  to  ^establish  and 


Theodolite. 


-Cudworth:  Intell.  System,  p.  307. 
the-6-lo -gi-an,  s.  [Eng.  theology;  -an.) 


One 


defend  their  claim  to  inspiration ;  Hermeneutics, 
to  investigate  the  principles,  of  interpretation; 


others  like  the  letter  X,  intersect  at  a  point  in  the  who  is"  well  versed  in  theology ;  a  professor  of  theol-  Exegesis  to  ^prSafio/"  Dogmatic  tLK 
wi,„„  „  l  to™ml  -nri+li  Hin  fol a.  /-.cv  nrHivimlv:  a  rlivine.  tice  by  actual  interpretation..  nogmano  xueoiugjf 


first.  When  a  point  is  to  be  viewed  with  the  tele-  ogy  or  divinity  ;  a  divine, 
scope,  the  telescope  is  moved  so  that  the  image  “  Some  theologians  have  been  employed  to  defile  places 
of  the  point  coincides  with  the  intersection  of  erected  only  for  religion  and  truth,  by  defending  oppres- 
the  cross  wires.  The  vertical  limb  E  is  divided  sions  and  factions.” — Haywood:  Life  of  Edward  VI. 


being  read  by  the-o-log'-lc-al,  *the-0-log  -ic,  a.  [Eng.  theol - 


into  degrees,  and  is  capable  of 

rThirdf  of6  aVTmimto.aUA  paired 'pkGes,  A  gq(y);~-ical,  -ic.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  theology  or 


and  b,  constituting  at  their  edge  the  horizontal 
limb  of  the  instrument,  are  free,  when  un¬ 
damped,  to  move  independently  of  each  other.  The 
plate  A  carries  a  magnetic  compass  and  two  spirit 
levels,  c  and  c,  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  by 
means  of  which  the  circle  may  be  brought  accu- 


divinity 


follows  ;  its  province  being  to  bring  together  and 
classify  the  doctrines  scattered  through  the 
Bible;  Polemic  Theology  defends  these  against 
adversaries ;  Practical  Theology  reduces  them 
to  practice,  and  Pastoral  Theology  investigates 
the  most  approved  methods  of  presenting  them 
to  the  people.  Throughout  Scripture  there  is  a 


I  mean  not  to  consider  the  theological  opinions  of  well-marked  development  or  evolution  of  doctrine 


Erasmus,  but  his  learning  and  his  genius.”  Knox 
Essays,  No.  132. 

theological-virtues,  s.  pi.  A  term  applied  to 

v,*  _ _ _ „ _ „ _  the  virtues  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  because 

ra tel y  into  the  horizontal  plane  by  raising  or  de-  they  relate  immediately  to  God,  and  are  founded  on 

Dressing  it  bv  means  of  the  screws,  b  b  b.  The  plate  His  word,  and  on  that  alone.  —  - ,  .  -  ,  ,  ±  a  . 

a  is  furnished  with  two  verniers,  a,  a,  diametrically  the-6-log  -ic  al  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  theological;  :ly)  genlm¥term^ 

opposite  to  each  other,  the.  degrees  marked  on  Ia  a  theological  manner;  according  to  the  princi-  fS^y^ 

pies  of  theology.  ’  j  - - * - -' - ^ - 1 - > - 


from  the  earliest  period  to  the  close  of  New 
Testament  times.  The  New  Testament  Theology 
constitutes  the  chief  basis  of  the  theologies  of  ah 
churches.  It  was  followed  by  that  of  the  Apostolic 
Fathers,  and  then  by  that  of  the  Fathers  in  general. 
It  varied  according  to  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  sev- 


opposite  __  -  —  -  , 

which  are  read  off  by  the  microscope  d.  c  is  the 
vertical  axis,  and  the  whole  upper  portion  of  the 
instrument  may  rotate  about  C,  except  when  c  is 
clamped  by  means  of  the  screw  g ;  the  screw  h  gives 
an  azimuth  motion  after  the  screw  g  has  been 
tightened.  By  the  motion  of  the  telescope  D,  on  the 
horizontal  axis  of  the  vertical  limb  E,  altitudes  and 
vertical  angles  can  be  measured,  while,  by  its  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  vertical  axis  C,  the  angular  distances 
between  two  objects  can  be  ascertained  by  the  read¬ 
ings  on  the  horizontal  circle  A.  _  Before  using  a 


“The  Archbishop  of  York  reasoned  theologically  con¬ 
cerning  his  disobedience.” — Camden:  Hist.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth  (an.  1587). 

the-6-log’-Ics,  s.  [Theologic.]  The  same  as 
Theology  (q.  v.). 

“Who  thus  excell 
In  theologies 

Young:  Love  of  Fame,  v. 

the-Ol-6-gIst,  subst.  [Eng.  theolog(y) ;  - ist .]  A 


theodolite,  it  should  be  properly  adjusted ;  that  is,  theologian, 
the  different  parts  should  be  brought  to  their  “He  [Claymond]  was  a  person  of  great  gravity,  of  most 
proper  relative  positions.  The  theodolite  is  in  ad-  exact  example  in  his  life  and  conversation,  very  chari- 
fustment  when  the  following  conditions  are  ful-  table  and  devout,  and  had  nothing  wantmg  in  him  to 
filled:  1.  When  the  intersection  of  the  cross-wires  complete  a  theologist.  —Wood:  Athence  Oxon.,  vo  .  . 
is  in  the  axis  of  the  telescope ;  that  is,  in  the  line  the-o-16 -gi-iim,  s.  [Theology.]  A  small  upper 
which  remains  fast  when  the  telescope  is  turned  in  stage  in  the  ancient  theater,  upon  which  the 

.v  vti  r»  XT T  1  j  1  _  _  _ f  n  f  1 U  A  a  44- a  /,  1 ,  /J  "1  ATrrt  I  1  n  _ —  _ 1 —  1  .  —  «...  £  a  rtol-x  ol  n  n  T, o  p  /»  A O  TIT O  CT  Q  T' T*  d  T"1  (T O l  1 


decisions  of  council  gave  them  a  clear  and  precise 
form.  In  medimval  times  great  efforts  were  made 
to  state  theological  doctrines  in  language  derived 
from  the  metaphysics  of  the  age,  and  show  their 
harmony ;  the  result  was  the  Scholastic  Theology 
(q.  v.).  The  application  of  the  Commandments  of 
the  moral  law  to  individual  conduct  gave  rise  to 
Moral  Theology  (q.  v.).  The  Protestant  Theology, 
which  commenced  with  Luther  and  Zwingle,  was 
professedly  founded  on  Scripture,  interpreted  by 
private  judgment,  the  right  of  exercising  which 
was  boldly  asserted ;  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
was  founded  on  the  consensus  of  the  Fathers,  the  ( 
decisions  of  councils,  and  of  the  Holy  See,  and  nofc( 
on  the  results  of  individual  investigation.  Fearless  ( 
and  resolute  exercise  of  private  judgment  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Holland,  the  Protestant  cantons  of  Switzer- 


the  Y’s  •  2.  When  the  axis  of  the  attached  level  is  machinery  for  celestial  appearances  was  arranged,  land,  &c.,  has  resulted  in  rationalism,  which  has 


parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  telescope ;  3.  When  the 
axes  of  the  levels  on  the  horizontal  limb  are 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  horizontal  limb; 
and  4.  When  the  axis  of  the  vertical  limb  is  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  horizontal  limb. 

theodolite-magnetometer,  s.  An  instrument 
employed  as  a  declinometer  to  measure  variations 
in  declination,  and  as  a  magnetometer  in  determi¬ 
nations  of  force. 


.  .  j,.,  i  .-  .  »  .  1  also  arisen  in  most  continental  countries  in  union 

the-ol  -o-gize,  v.t.&i.  [Eng.  theolog(y) ,  -ize.J  wifch  Romej  by  a  reaction  against  authority.  In  the 

A.  Trans. :  To  render  theological.  Methodist,  Baptist,  Reformed  Episcopal,  Presby- 

“It  cannot  be  denied  but  that  the  Pagans  did  in  some  terian  and  English  dissenting  churches  evangelical 

sence  or  other  deine  or  theologize  ail  the  parts  of  the  theology  is  generally  accepted,  though  here  and 
world,  and  things  of  nature.”— Cudworth:  Intell.  System,  there  more  or  loss  latent  rational  ism  prevails.  In  the 
p.  509.  Anglican  church  there  is  a  contestgoing  on  between 

B.  Intrans.:  To  frame  a  system  of  theology;  to  the  Calvinistic  and  Roman,  theology  with  the  large 
theorize  or  speculate  upon  theological  subjects.  influence  of  tractarianism  in  favor  of  the  latter. 


fate,  fat, 
or,  wore. 


fare,  3.midst, 
WQlf,  work, 


what, 

who. 


fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite. 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 
cur,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  as,  ce  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  -  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


theomachist 


4059 


theory 


the-om'-a-chist,  s.  [Pref.  theo-,  and  Gr.  mache 
s=a  fight.]  One  who  fights  against  the  gods, 
the-om'-a-chy,  s.  [Theomachist.] 

1.  A  fighting  against  the  gods,  as  the  battle  of  the 
giants  with  the  gods  in  ancient  mythology. 

2.  A  strife  or  battle  among  the  gods. 

3.  Opposition  to  the  divine  will. 

the  0-man-9^,s.  [Pref.  theo-,  and  Gr.  manteia 
=  prophecy,  divination.]  A  kind  of  divination, 
drawn  from  the  responses  of  oracles,  or  from  the  pre¬ 
dictions  of  sibyls  and  others  supposed  to  be  inspired 
immediately  by  some  divinity. 

the-o-ma'-ni-a,  s.  [Gr.  theoinania  =  madness 
caused  by  a  god.] 

Mental  Path. :  A  term  introduced  by  Esquirol  for 
a  disorder  in  which  the  sufferer  imagines  himself 
to  be  the  Deity,  or  that  the  Deity  dwells  in  and 
speaks  through  him  ;  used  more  widely  to  embrace 
religious  exaltation  and  religious  melancholy. 

“An  eye  witness  of  the  Irish  Revivals  speaks  of  theo- 
mania.” — Bucknill  &  Tuke:  Psychol.  Med.,  p.  238. 

The-o-pas-chite,  subst.  [Gr.  theos  =  God,  and 
pascho=to  suffer.] 

Church  Hist,  (pi.) :  A  name  given  to  the  Mono- 
physite  followers  of  Peter  the  Fuller,  Bishop  of 
Antioch,  who  toward  the  close  of  the  fifth  century, 
added  the  clause  “  Who  wast  crucified  for  us”  to 
the  Trisagion  (q.  v.). 

“He  undoubtedly  made  this  addition  with  sectarian 
views,  intending  to  establish  men  more  firmly  in  his 
favorite  doctrine,  that  of  but  one  nature  in  Christ.  But 
his  adversaries,  especially  Felix  of  Rome  and  others,  per¬ 
verted  his  meaning,  and  maintained  that  he  intended  to 
teach  that  all  the  three  Persons  in  the  Godhead  were 
crucified,  and  therefore  such  as  approved  this  form  of  the 
hymn  were  called  Theopaschites.” — Mosheim:  Church  Hist. 
{ed.  Reid),  p.  206. 

the-6-pa-thet-ic,  a.  [Formed  from  theopathy, 
on  the  analogy  of  sympathetic,  from  sympathy .] 
Relating  or  pertaining  to  theopathy  (q.  v.). 

the-6-path  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  theopath(y ) ;  -ic.]  The 
same  as  Theopathetic  (q.  v.). 

“  To  deduce  practical  rules  concerning  the  theopathic 
affections — faith,  fear,  gratitude,  hope,  trust,  resignation, 
love.” — Hartley:  On  Man,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  iii.,  §  7. 

the-op-a-thy,  s.  [Pref  theo-,  and  Gr.  pathos= 
Suffering.]  Emotion  excited  by  the  contemplation 
»f  God  ;  piety,  or  a  sense  of  piety. 

the-0  -phan’ic,  a.  [English  theophan(y) ;  - ic .] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  theophany ;  making  an 
actual  appearance  to  man, as  a  god. 

the-oph'-^-ny,  s.  [Pref.  theo-,  and  Gr.  phaind= 
to  appear.] 

1.  The  manifestation  of  God  to  man  by  actual 
appearance. 

“To  substitute  dreams  for  distinct,  objective,  divine 
apparitions  or  Theophanies.” — Contemp.  Rev.,  July,  1887, 
p.  38. 

2.  Epiphany  (q.  v.) 

the-6-phil-an-throp  -iC,  a.  [Eng.  theophilan- 
throp(y) ;  4c.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  theophil- 
anthropism  or  the  theophilanthropists ;  uniting 
love  to  God  with  that  to  man 
the-6-phIl-an-thro-pi§m,  s.  [Eng.  theophilan- 
throp(y) ;  -ism.']  Theophilanthropy. 

the-6-phil-an  -thro-pist,  s  [Eng.  theophilan- 
thropiy) ;  -ist.]  One  who  unites  love  to  God  with 
love  to  man ;  an  adherent  of  Theophilanthropy. 

“  The  temple,  the  most  worthy  of  the  divinity,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Theophilanthropists ,  is  the  universe.” — John 
Evans.  Sketch  of  Denominations,  p.  17. 

theo-phll-an-thro  py  s  [Greek  theos=God, 
and  philanthropos=  a  lover  of  men.] 

Compar.  Religions:  The  name  given  to  a  system 
of  natural  religion  which  arose  in  the  time  of  the 
first  French  Republic,  and  which  had  for  its  car¬ 
dinal  doctrines  the  adoration  of  God  and  love  of 
man.  In  1796  five  heads  of  families— Chemin,Mareau, 
Janes,  Hauy,  and  Mandar—  associated  themselves, 
and  in  December  held  their  first  meeting  at  a  house 
in  the  Rue  St.  Denis  for  the  purposes  of  divine  wor¬ 
ship  and  moral  instruction,  according  to  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  natural  religion.  Their  services  consisted 
of  moral  discourses,  singing,  and  prayer.  One  of 
their  adherents  was  Reveilifere-L6paux,  a  member  of 
the  Directory,  who  allowed  them  the  use  of  the  ten 
parish  churches  of  Paris,  which  they  fitted _up  and 
adorned  with  religious  and  moral  inscriptions,  an 
ancient  altar,  a  basket  of  flowers  as  an  offering  to 
the  Supreme  Being,  a  pulpit,  and  allegorical  paint¬ 
ings  and  banners.  In  1802  Napoleon  I.  forbade  them 
to  hold  their  meetings  in  the  churches,  and  after 
this  time  they  no  longer  appear  as  a  body. 

“This  religion,  which  consists  in  worshiping  God  and 
cherishing  our  kind,  is  what  we  express  by  one  single 
word,  that  of  Theophilanthropy” — John  Evans:  Sketch  of 
Denominations,  p.  19. 

*the-o-phile,  s.  [Gr.  theos= God,  and  philos= 
dear  ]  One  loved  by  God. 


the-o-phll-o-soph'-lc,  a.  [Pref.  theo-,  andEng. 
philosophic  (q.  v.).J  Combining,  or  pertaining  to 
the  combination  of,  theism  and  philosophy. 

the-oph  -or-6i,  s.  pi.  [PI.  of  Greek  theophoros= 
possessed  by  a  god,  inspired:  theos=  a  god,  and 
phoros=bearing.] 

Church  Hist. :  A  mystical  name  assumed  by  some 
of  the  early  Christians,  signifying  that  they  were 
the  temples  of  God  (1  Cor.  iii.  16) .  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  term  had  special  reference  to  the  presence 
of  Christ,  God  and  Man,  in  those  who  had  devoutly 
received  the  Eucharist.  (Blunt.) 

the-o-phras'-ta,  s.  [Named  after  Theophrastus, 
B.  C.  371  (?)— 285,  a  philosopher,  author  of  The  His¬ 
tory  of  Plants,  &c.,  and  often  called  the  Father  of 
Botany.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Theophrastese  (q.  v.). 
Only  known  species,  Theophrasta  jussieui.  It  is  a 
small  tree  with  an  unbranched  stem,  and  a  tuft  of 
long,  evergreen  leaves  at  the  top,  giving  it  a  super¬ 
ficial  resemblance  to  a  palm  tree.  Calyx  and 
corolla  campanulate,  the  former  cartilaginous,  the 
latter  with  a  short  tube,  having  a  dilated  throat 
with  an  angularly-lobed,  fleshy  ring,  and  a  spread¬ 
ing  limb ;  stamens  five.  Fruit,  a  spherical  berry, 
with  the  seeds  half  immersed  in  the  placenta.  T. 
jussieui  is  a  native  of  San  Domingo,  and  is  culti¬ 
vated  for  its  fine  leaves. 

the-6-phras-te-se,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  theo- 
phrast(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - ece .] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Myrsinaceee  (q.  v.).  Scales  in  the 
throat  of  the  corolla  alternate  with  its  lobes. 

*the-op-neus'-ted,  adjective.  [Theopneusty.] 
Divinely  inspired ;  theopneustic. 

the-op-neus  -ti-a,  subst.  [Theopneusty.]  The 
same  as  Theopneusty. 

“  Let  them  beware  of  conjuring  enchantments  or  cun¬ 
ningly  devised  dogmas  of  Theopneustia,  which  will  not 
stand  the  test  of  inquiry.  Discarding  all  these  weak  de¬ 
fenses,  let  them  see  whether  the  Bible  is  not  itself  Theop¬ 
neustic  to  those  who  have  some  of  the  residue  of  the 
spirit  by  which  to  taste  and  try  it.” — Brit.  Quarterly 
Review,  lvii.  173.  (1873.) 

the-op-neus’-tic,  a.  [En g.  theopneust(y) ;  -ic.] 
Given  by  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

the  -op-neus-ty,  s.  [Greek  theopneustos,  from 
theos= God,  and pneo=to  breathe.]  Divine  inspira¬ 
tion  ;  the  supernatural  influence  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  in  qualifying  njen  to  receive  and  communi¬ 
cate  revealed  truth. 

the-or  -blst,  s.  [Eng.  theorb(o) ;  -ist.]  One  who 
plays  on  a  theorbo. 

the-or'-bo,  s.  [Ital.  tiorba;  Yr.th&orbe.] 

Music:  An  old  stringed  instrument  resembling 
the  lute  in  form  or  tone.  It  had  two  necks,  to  the 
longest  of  which  the  bass  strings  were 
attached.  It  was  employed  for  accom¬ 
panying  voices,  and  was  in  great 
favor  during  the  seventeenth  cent¬ 
ury.  It  differed  from  the  lute  in 
the  possession  of  its  two  necks,  whence 
it  is  sometimes  called  Cithara  bijuga. 

The  strings  were  usually  single  in  the 
theorbo,  and  when  double,  or  tuned 
in  octaves  or  in  unison  with  the  base 
or  treble  notes,  the  instrument  was 
called  the  Arch-lute,  or  Chittarone. 

the'-O-rem,  subst.  [Lat.  theorema, 
from  Gr.  theorema=a  spectacle,  hence  Theorbo, 
a  subject  for  contemplation,  a  princi¬ 
ple,  a  theorem,  from  theoro=  to  look  at,  to  behold,  to 
view;  thedros=  a  spectator;  tlieaomai,  theomai=to 
see,  to  view ;  Fr.  th&oreme ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  teorema.] 

1.  Geom.:  A  proposition  to  be  proved;  a  state¬ 
ment  of  a  principle  to  be  demonstrated ;  that  is, 
the  truth  of  which  is  required  to  be  made  evident 
by  a  course  of  reasoning,  called  a  demonstration. 
In  the  synthetical  method  of  investigation,  which 
is  that  for  the  most  part  employed  in  geometry,  it 
is  usual  to  state  the  principle  to  be  proved  before 
commencing  the  demonstration,  which  proceeds  by 
a  regular  course  of  argumentation  to  the  final  con¬ 
clusion,  confirmatory  of  the  principle  enunciated. 
The  principle  being  proved,  it  may  properly  be 
employed  as  a  premiss  in  the  deduction  of  new 
truths.  The  principle,  as  enunciated  before  the 
demonstration,  is  the  theorem;  its  statement  after 
demonstration  constitutes  a  rule  or  formula,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  statement  is  made  in  ordinary  or 
in  algebraic  language.  A  theorem  differs  from  a 
problem  in  this,  that  the  latter  is  a  statement  of 
something  to  be  done,  the  former  of  something  to 
be  proved. 

2.  Alg.  <&  Anal.:  Something  used  to  denote  a 
rule,  epecially  when  that  rule  is  expressed  by  sym¬ 
bols  or  formula:; ;  as,  the  binomial  theorem. 

*3.  A  speculative  truth ;  a  position  laid  down  as 
an  acknowledged  truth ;  that  which  is  considered 
and  established  as  a  principle. 

“Questionless  he  (Soloman)  was  himself  most  conver¬ 
sant  therein  [theology];  for  proof  whereof  he  did.  leave  so 
many  excellent  theorems  and  precepts  of  divinity  to  us.” 
— Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  22. 


IT  (1)  Negative  theorem:  A  theorem  which  ex¬ 
presses  the  impossibility  of  any  assertion. 

(2)  Particular  theorem :  A  theorem  which  extends 
only  to  a  particular  quantity. 

(3)  Universal  theorem :  A  theorem  which  extends 
to  any  quantity  without  restriction. 

the'-6-rem,  v.t.  [Theoeem,  s.]  To  reduce  to 
or  formulate  into  a  theorem. 

the-o-re-mat'-Ic,  the-o-re-mat'-ic-al,  a.  [Gr. 

theorematikos.]  Pertaining  to  a  theorem ;  con¬ 
tained  in  a  theorem  ;  consisting  of  theorems. 

the-o-rem-a-tlst,  s.  [Theoeematic.  ]  One 
who  forms  theorems ;  one  who  theorizes. 

the-6-rem’-Ic,  *the-o-rem'-ick,  a.  [Eng.  theo¬ 
rem;  -ic.]  Theorematic  (q.  v.). 

“  Theoremick  truth,  or  that  which  lies  in  the  concep¬ 
tions  we  have  of  things,  is  negative  or  positive.” — Grew. 

the-o-ret'-ic,  the-6-ret  -Ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  theoret- 
ikos;  Fr.  th6or6tique.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
theory ;  founded  or  depending  on  theory  or  specula¬ 
tion  ;  terminating  in  theory  or  speculation ;  not 
practical ;  speculative. 

“Admirably  well  turned,  not  only  for  the  theoretick,  but 
also  the  practical  behavior  of  cunning  fellows.” — Tatler, 
No.  191. 

the-6-ret’-iC-?il-l^,  adv.  {Has.  theoretical;  -Zy.] 
In  a  theoretical  manner ;  in  or  by  theory ;  accord" 
ing  to  theory ;  speculatively  ;  not  practically. 

“Geography  is  .  .  theoretically  speaking,  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  the  latter  science.” — Herschel:  Astronomy, 
§  205. 

the-6-ret’-ics,  s.  [Theobetic.]  The  specula¬ 
tive  parts  of  a  science  ;  speculation. 

*the-qr'-ic,  *the-or-ick,  *the-or-ike,  s.  &  a. 
[Gr.  theorike;  Lat.  theorica  (ars) ;  Fr.  thiorique .] 

A.  As  subst. :  Speculation,  theory 

“The  bookish  theoric, 

Wherein  the  toged  consuls  can  propose 
As  masterly  as  he;  mere  prattle,  without  practice, 

Is  all  his  soldiership.”  Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  1. 

B.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  Theoeical  (q.  v.). 

“We  are  more  beholden  to  her  for  all  philosophical 

and  theorick  knowledge.” — Howell:  Letters,  bk.  ii.,  let.  68. 

theoric-fund,  s. 

Greek  Antiq. :  The  surplus  of  ordinary  revenue, 
which,  after  defraying  all  charges  of  the  peace 
establishment,  was  devoted  to  the  formation  of  a 
fund  for  furnishing  to  all  citizens  not  absent  from 
Attica  the  sum  of  two  oboli,  being  the  price  of  seats 
at  the  great  dramatic  festivals. 

the-or'-lc-a,  s.  pi.  [Greek  thebrika,  neut.  pi.  of 
f  7ieorifcos=  pertaining  to  a  spectacle;  theoros—  a 
spectator.] 

Greek  Antiq  :  The  public  moneys  expended  in 
Athens  on  festivals  and  largesses. 

*the-or -Ic-al,  *the-or-ic-all,  a.  [Eng.  theoric ; 

- al .] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  theory;  theoretical. 
“Furnished  with  arts,  languages,  and  grounds  of  them 

oricall  divinity.” — Bp.  Hall:  Specialties  of  his  Life. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  Theorica  (q.v.). 

*the-or  -ic-3.1-ly,  adv.  [English  theorical;  - ly .] 
Theoretically,  speculatively. 

“Able  to  discourse  theorically  of  the  dimensions,  situa¬ 
tion,  and  motion,  or  stability  of  the  whole  terrestrial 
globe.” — Boyle:  Works,  ii.  287. 

*the’-6-rique  (que  as  k),  s.  [Fr.]  Theory. 
the’-6-rIst,  s.  [Eng.  theor(y) ;  -ist.]  One  who 
theorizes  ;  one  who  forms  theories ;  a  speculatist. 

“Truths  that  the  theorist  could  never  reach, 

And  observation  taught  me,  I  would  teach.” 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error,  1L 

the-o-ri-za-tion,  s.  [Eng.  theoriz(e) ;  -ation.] 
The  act  of  theorizing  or  speculating  ;  the  formation 
of  a  theory  or  theories. 

the-O-rlze,  v.i.  [Eng ,theor(y) ;  -ize.]  To  form 
a  theory  or  theories ;  to  form  opinions  solely  by 
theory  ;  to  indulge  in  theories  ;  to  speculate. 

the'-o-rlz-er,  subst.  [Eng.  theoriz(e ) ;  -er.]  One 
who  theorizes  ;  a  theorist. 

the-o-ry,  *the-0-rie,  s.  [Fr.  th&orie,  from  Lat. 
theoi  ' ;  Gr.  theoria=:x  beholding,  contemplation, 
speculation;  theoros— a  spectator-  Sp.  &  Ital. 
teoria .]  [Theoeem.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Speculation ;  supposition  explaining  some¬ 
thing  ;  a  doctrine  or  scheme  of  things  which  termi¬ 
nates  in  speculation  or  contemplation,  without  a 
view  to  practice ;  hypothesis.  (Often  taken  in  an 
unfavorable  sense,  as  implying  something  vision¬ 
ary.) 

2.  Plan  or  system  ;  scheme. 

3.  An  exposition  of  the  general  principles  of  any 
science ;  as,  the  theory  of  music — that  is,  the  specu¬ 
lations  arising  from  a  knowledge  of  the  principles 
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of  sound.  The  rules  for  composition  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  music  for  voices  and  instruments  in  rhythm, 
melody,  harmony,  counterpoint,  and  instrumen¬ 
tation. 

4.  The  science  distinguished  from  the  art;  the 
rules  of  an  art,  as  distinguished  from  the  practice ; 
as,  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine. 

II.  Science:  An  explanation  of  phenomena  which 
accounts  for  them  so  satisfactorily,  that  there  is  a 
high  probability  that  the  true  cause  of  their  occur¬ 
rence  has  been  pointed  out.  It  is  sometimes  used 
in  science  in  the  same  sense  as  hypothesis ;  and 
also  in  the  law  courts,  when. for  instance, in  a  murder 
case  it  is  stated  that  “the  theory  of  the  prosecution 
is,”  that  this  or  this  occurred.  More  generally 
scientific  men  use  the  word  to  signify  a  hypothesis 
which  has  been  established  as,  apparently,  the  true 
one.  It  is  thus  a  stronger  word  than  hypothesis. 
A  theory  is  founded  on  principles  which  have  been 
established  on  independent  evidence.  A  hypothesis 
merely  assumes  the  operation  of  a  cause  which 
would  account  for  the  phenomena,  but  has  not  evi¬ 
dence  that  such  cause  was  actually  at  work. 
Metaphysically,  a  theory  is  nothing  more  than  a 
hypothesis  supported  by  a  large  amount  of  probable 
evidence. 

the'-o-soph,  s.  [Theosophy.]  One  who  claims  to 
have  a  knowledge  of  God,  or  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
by  means  of  internal  illumination ;  a  mystic,  a  the- 
osophist. 

“  Within  the  Christian  period  we  may  number  among 
the  Theosophs  the  Neoplatonists.” — Chambers'  Encyclo¬ 
pedia,  ix.  400. 

the-os  -6-pher,  s.  [Theosophy.]  The  same  as 
Theosophist  (q.  V.). 

“  The  great  Teutonic  theosopher,  Jacob  Behmen.” — 
D.  Brooke:  Fool  of  Quality ,  i.  236. 

the-o-soph'-Ic,  *the  o-s5ph'-Ick,  the-6-soph- 
Ic-SJ.1,  a.  [Eng.  theosoph(y) ;  -ic,  - ical. ]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  theosophism  or  the  theosophists ;  di¬ 
vinely  wise. 

“  The  outer  portal  of  the  theosophic  temple.” — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

Theosophical  Society,  s. 

Hist.  &  Relic/. :  A  society  founded  at  New  York  in 
1875  by  Col.  Olcott.  Its  objects  are:  (1)  To  form 
the  nucleus  of  a  Universal  Brotherhood  of  Human¬ 
ity,  without  distinction  of  race,  creed  or  color ;  (2) 
to  promote  the  study  of  Aryan  and  other  eastern 
literature,  religions,  and  sciences;  (3)  to  investi¬ 
gate  unexplained  laws  of  Nature  and  the  physical 
powers  of  man.  The  society  has  several  branches 
in  Europe  and  in  India.  (See  Olcott:  Theosophy ; 
Sinnett :  Occult  World.) 

the-d-soph  -lc-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  theosophical ; 
ly.)  In  a  theosophical  manner ;  with  direct  divine 
illumination. 

the-os’-6-phi§m,  s.  [Gr.  theos= God,  and  so- 
phisma  ;  sophos=wise.)  Pretension  to  divine  illumi¬ 
nation  ;  enthusiasm. 

“  Many  traces  of  the  spirit  of  theosophism  may  be 
found.” — Enfield:  Hist.  Philosophy,  vol.  ii. 

the-os' -o-phlst,  s.  [Theosophism.1  One  who 
cultivates  or  affects  theosophy ;  one  who  professes 
to  hold  intercourse  with  God  and  heavenly  spirits ; 
one  who  pretends  to  derive  his  knowledge  from 
divine  revelation. 

the-6-SO-phist’-Ic-Ul,  a.  [English  theosophist; 
-ical.)  Theosophical. 

*the-os'-6-phize,  v.  i.  [Eng.  theosoph(y) ;  -ize.) 
To  treat  of  or  to  practice  theosophy. 


this  belief  are  to  be  found  in  the  early  history  of 
the  Church,  but  the  name  Theosophy,  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  is  applied  chiefly  to  the  system  devel¬ 
oped  from  the  writings  of  Jacob  B0hme,or  BOhmen 
(1575-1624),  a  shoemaker  of  GOrlitz,  sometimes  called 
the  “  Teutonic  Philosopher.”  He  studied  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  diligently,  acquired  some  notions  of  chemistry 
and  natural  science,  saw  visions,  as  he  believed, 
and  came  at  last  to  consider  his  speculations  on  the 
Deity  and  origin  of  things  as  given  to  him  by  in¬ 
ternal  illumination.  According  to  BOhme,  finite 
existences  are  an  efflux  from  the  One  Infinite  exist¬ 
ence,  and  such  efflux,  manifesting  itself  in  fire, 
light,  and  spirit,  is  a  necessary  attribute  of  God’s 
own  being.  Angels  and  men  owe  their  origin  to  the 
divine  fire,  from  which  light  and  love  are  generated 
in  them.  This  triune  life  is  the  perfection  of  being, 
and  the  loss  of  it  constituted  the  fall  of  angels  and 
men.  Christ  restored  to  men  the  germ  of  paradisi¬ 
acal  life,  which  is  possessed  by  all  through  the  new 
birth  and  His  indwelling.  No  man  can  be  lost  ex¬ 
cept  by  the  willful  destruction  of  the  germ  of  the  di¬ 
vine  life.  BOhme’s  Theosophy,  however,  was  at  the 
bottom  thoroughly  Christian.  Henry  More  ( 1614-87) . 
to  some  extent,  adopted  BOhme’s  opinions,  as  did 
William  Law  (1686-1761),  the  author  of  A  Serious 
Call  to  a  Devout  Life. 

(3)  Search  after  divine  knowledge  —  the  term 
divine  applying  to  the  divine  nature  of  the  ab¬ 
stract  principle,  not  to  the  quality  of  a  Personal 
God.  ( Olcott :  Theosophy ,  p.  176.)  Theosophy  is 
apparently  allied  to  Spiritualism,  and,  like  it,  is 
decidedly  anti-Christian.  Moreover  it  has  been 
alleged,  with  some  showof  truth,  that  the  so-called 
occult  phenomena  produced  by  some  of  the  leading 
theosophists  in  support  of  their  system  are  neither 
more  nor  less  than  conjuring  tricks.  (See  also  St. 
James's  Gazette ,  June  22, 1881 ;  Athenaeum,  Aug.  27, 
1881 ;  Saturday  Review ,  Sept.  3,  1881.) 

(IT)  Of  late  years  theosophy  has  attracted  wide¬ 
spread  attention  in  both  hemispheres,  and  intimate 
relations  have  existed  between  the  leaders  of  the 
movement ;  owing  to  facility  of  correspondence  and 
travel  the  theosophists  have  been  enabled  to  act 
more  in  unison,  and  the  names  of  the  leaders  of  the 
faith  have  become  familiar  to  the  reading  public 
of  the  whole  world.  Some  ridicule  has  attached  to 
the  belief  on  account  of  the  extravagant  expres¬ 
sions  of  some  of  its  alleged  followers,  who  are 
utterly  incapable  of  appreciating  any  portion  of 
its  teachings  which  at  all  tend  to  metaphysics  or 
mysticisms. 

*theo-tech-nIc,  adj.  [Eng.  theotechn(y) ;  -ic.) 
Pertaining  to  the  action  or  intervention  of  the 
gods ;  operated  or  carried  on  by  the  gods. 

*the’-o-tech-njf,  s.  [Gr.  theos— God,  and  techne 
=art.J  The  supernatural  beings  introduced  into 
any  piece  of  literary  composition. 

“The  personages  of  the  Homeric  theotechny,  under 
which  name  I  include  the  whole  of  the  supernatural 
beings,  of  whatever  rank,  introduced  into  the  poems.”— 
Gladstone:  Juventus  Mundi,  ch.  vii. 

the-o-the'-CU,  s.  [Prefix  theo-,  and  Gr.  theke= a 
case,  a  receptacle.]  The  same  as  Monstrance 
(q.  v.).^ 

The-ot'-o-kos,  s.  [Eccles.  Gr.  theotokos— bringing 
forth  or  giving  birth  to  God  :  theos= God,  and  tokos 
=bringing  forth  ;  tikto= to  bring  forth.] 

Church  Hist.  &  Theol. :  A  title  of  the  V  irgin  Mary. 
The  word  itself  does  not  occur  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  but  its  equivalent  (“the  mother  of  my 
Lord”)  is  found  (Luke  i.  43).  As  an  ecclesiastical 
term  it  was  adopted  at  the  Councils  of  Ephesus 
(A.  D.  431),  and  Chalcedon  (A.  D.  451),  to  assert  the 
divinity  of  our  Lord’s  Person. 


the-os'-o-phf ,  s.  [Gr.  theosop hia = k no wl edge  of 
divine  things:  f/ieos=God,  and  sop/iia=wisdom ; 
sophos=  wise ;  Fr.  thAosophie ;  Sp.  &  ltal.  teospfia .) 

Hist.:  A  term  signifying  literally  “Divine  Wis¬ 
dom,”  but  which  has  been  employed  to  designate 
several  systems  differing  widely  from  each  other, 
of  which  the  chief  are: 

(1)  The  system  of  the  Fire-philosophers  or  Rosi- 
crucians  (q.  v.),  who  claimed  to  be  able,  by  a  mir¬ 
aculous  intuition  of  the  properties  of  the  so-called 
element  of  fire,  to  provide  a  solution,  not  only  for 
every  difficulty  of  physics,  but  also  for  every  doubt¬ 
ful  problem  in  the  spiritual  world.  The  leader  of 
this  movement  was  Paracelsus  (1493-15411 ;  it  gained 
many  adherents  on  the  Continent,  and  had  a  cele¬ 
brated  advocate  in  England  in  the  person  of  Robert 
Fludd  (1574-1637).  These  Theosophists  asserted  that 
God,  who  is  unchangeable,  acts  in  the  kingdom  of 
grace  just  as  he  does  in  the  kingdom  of  nature ;  so 
that  whoever  understands  how  natural  bodies,  in 
particular  the  metals,  are  changed,  understands 
also  what  passes  in  the  soul  in  regeneration,  sanc¬ 
tification,  and  renovation. 

(2)  A  form  of  Christian  mysticism,  which,  exclud¬ 
ing  the  dialectic  processes  of  philosophy  and  the 
claims  of  authority  and  revelation,  professed  to  de¬ 
rive  its  knowledge  of  God  from  direct  and  immedi¬ 
ate  intuition  and  contemplation,  or  from  the  im¬ 
mediate  communication  of  God  himself.  Traces  of 


“The  title  Theotokos,  assigned  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  by 
eminent  Fathers  before  the  Nestorian  controversy  (see 
Bright:  Hist.  Church,  p.  302),  and  by  the  whole  Church 
ever  since  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  is  essentially  a  tribute 
to  Christ’s  personal  glory.” — Liddon:  Bampton  Lectures 
(ed.  11th),  p.  261.  (Note  d.) 

*theow,  s.  [A.  S.]  A  slave. 

*theow-man,  s.  [A.  S.]  A  slave,  a  serf,  a  bond- 
man. 

*ther,  adv.  [There.] 

*ther-a-bout-en,  adv.  [Thereabout.] 

*ther-a-gain,  adv.  [English  there,  and  again.) 
Against  that. 

ther'-g,-peu-$y,  subst.  [Therapeutic.]  Thera¬ 
peutics. 

“And  contrasted  this  with  the  hopeless  scepticism  of 
the  present  day,  as  illustrated  by  the  conspicuous  absence 
of  therapeucy  from  the  proceedings  of  the  late  Inter¬ 
national  Medical  Congress.” — London  Daily  News. 

ther  -a-peut,  subst.  [Therapeute.]  One  of  the 
Ther apeutro  (q.  v.). 

“Philo  on  the  Essenes  and  Therapeuts.” — Saturday 
Review,  Nov.  6, 1881,  p.  685. 

Ther-U-peu -tae,  s.pl.  [Gr.  therapeutes— a  serv¬ 
ant;  ther apeuo—  to  serve.] 

Church  Hist. :  A  term  applied  to  a  body  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  Jews  by  Philo  in  his  Contemplative  Life.  They 


arose  about  the  end  of  the  first  century  and  gave 
themselves  up  entirely  to  contemplation  of  the 
Deity,  performing  none  of  the  duties  of  active  life, 
but  living  in  solitary  cells  like  hermits,  and  meeting 
every  Saturday,  which  they  kept  as  a  great  holiday, 
for  devotion  in  common,  after  which  they  again 
retired  to  their  respective  semneia  or  cells,  and 
spent  their  time  in  their  customary  speculations. 
Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.,  lib.  ii.,  ch.  xvii.)  claims 
them  as  Christian  monks  established  by  St.  Mark, 
though  without  using  the  word  Therapeutse,  and 
says,  “  Who  can  doubt  that  Philo  is  speaking  about 
the  customs  of  our  people?”  Others  have  called 
them  Contemplative  Essenes  [Essene]  ;  Lange 
thought  they  were  Oriental  philosophers  of  melan¬ 
choly  temperament  who  had  imbibed  Jewish 
notions;  and  Jablonski  considered  them  Egyptian 
priests  addicted  to  astrology.  i 

“I  agree  entirely  with  those  who  regard  the  Therapeutes 
as  being  Jews  claiming  to  be  true  disciples  of  Moses,  and 
as  being  neither  Christians  nor  Egyptians.  In  reality, 
they  were  wild  and  melancholy  enthusiasts,  who  led  a  life 
incongruous  alike  with  the  law  of  Moses,  and  of  sober 
reason.” — Mosheim:  Eccles.  Hist.  (ed.  Keid),  p.  15. 

ther-U-peu  -tic,  a.&s.  [Fr.  tMrapeutique,  from 
Lat.  therapeutica  (ars)  —  (the  art)  or  healing,  from 
Greek  therapeutikos,  from  therapeutes=&  servant.J 
[Therapeute.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  the  healing  art;  cura¬ 
tive  ;  concerned  in  discovering  and  applying  reme¬ 
dies  for  diseases. 

“  Therapeutick  or  curative  physick,  we  term  that  which 
restoreth  the  patient  unto  sanity,  and  taketh  away  dis¬ 
eases  actually  affecting.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  xiii. 

*B.  As  subst. :  One  of  the  Jewish  sect  called  Ther* 
apeutse  (q.  v.). 

ther-u-peu-tic-g.1,  a.  [Eng.  therapeutic;  -al.) 
The  same  as  Therapeutic  (q.  v.). 

“This  remedy,  in  my  opinion,  should  rather  beprophy- 
lactical,  for  prevention  of  the  disease,  than  therapeutical, 
for  the  cure  of  it.” — Ferrand:  Love  and  Melancholy,  p.  336. 

thSr-u-peu-tics,  s.  [Therapeutic.] 

Med.:  The  science  which  treats  of  the  healing  of 
diseases.  It  deals  with  the  form,  manner,  and  time 
in  which  drugs  should  be  administered,  if  needful 
to  administer  them  at  all ;  it  instructs  how  to  avoid 
incompatible  combinations,  and  classifies  remedial 
agents.  (For  its  history  in  this  sense,  see  Medi-  ? 
cine,  II.  3.)  Therapeutics  also  investigates  the 
laws  of  health,  and  how  it  can  be  preserved. 
[Hygiene.]  Another  branch  of  it  is  Dietetics. 
[Dietetic,  B.] 

ther-apeu-tlst,  subst.  [Therapeutic.]  One 
versed  in  therapeutics. 

ther  -3,-pon,  s.  [Gr.  therapon= an  attendant.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Percidae,  with  about  twenty 
species,  some  of  which  are  more  or  less  marine, 
spread  over  the  Indo-Pacific.  Body  oblong,  com¬ 
pressed,  with  scales  of  moderate  size ;  teeth  villi- 
form ;  branchiostegals  six.  They  are  all  of  small 
size,  and  may  be  readily  recognized  by  the  blackish 
longitudinal  bands  with  which  the  body  is  orna¬ 
mented. 

ther’-?L-p$f,  »•  [Greek  therapeia— service,  nur¬ 
ture.]  Therapeutics.  Used  in  compounds. 

*ther-be-forne,  adv.  [Therebefore.] 

*ther-by,  adv.  [Thereby.] 

there,  *ther,  *thore,  adv.  [A.  S.  dhar,  dher; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  daar ;  Icel.  thar ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  der; 
Goth,  thar ;  O.  H.  Ger.  ddr,  ddra;  M.  H.  Ger.  ddr; 
Ger.  da.) 

1.  In  that  place ;  at  that  place ;  as  opposed  to  here, 
there  generally  denotes  the  place  most  distant,  but 
in  some  cases  the  words  are  used  merely  in  contra¬ 
distinction  without  reference  to  nearness  or  dis¬ 
tance. 

“In  crossing  a  heath,  suppose  I  pitched  my  foot  against 
a  stone,  and  were  asked  how  the  stone  came  to  be  there;  I 
might  possibly  answer,  that  for  any  thing  I  knew  to  the 
contrary  it  had  been  there  for  ever.” — Paley.  Natural 
Theology,  ch.  i. 

2.  In  this  or  that  object,  point,  or  matter ;  therein, 
in  that,  in  this,  herein. 

“  There  art  thou  happy.” 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  8. 

3.  At  that  point  or  stage ;  after  going  so  far ;  as, 
He  did  not  stop  there. 

4.  Into  that  place ;  thither. 

“  The  rarest  that  e’er  came  there.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

5.  Used  as  an  exclamation  calling  attention  to 
something,  as  to  a  person,  object,  or  statement. 

“Why,  there  it  goes.” — Shakespeare:  Titus  Andronicus, 
iv.  3. 

6.  Used  like  that  in  inter jectional  phrases. 

“  There  ’s  a  wench.” — Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  v.  1. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


there-right 
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7.  Frequently  used  before  the  verb,  when  there  is 
8n  inversion  of  the  subject. 

“And  there  came  a  voice  from  Heaven,  saying,  Thou  art 
«ny  beloved  Son.” — Mark  i.  11. 

1j  There  in  composition  represents  A.  S.  dhdere, 
dat.fem.  of  the  definite  article,  and  is  not  quite  the 
same  as  the  adverb  there.  [Therefore.] 

^[  (1)  Here  and  there :  [Here]. 

*(2)  Hereby  there:  Here  and  there.  (Spenser.) 

there-right,  adv. 

1.  Straightforward. 

2.  On  this  very  spot.  ( Colloq .) 

there  -9,-bout,  adv.  [Eng.  there  and  about.) 

1.  About  or  near  that  place. 

2.  Near  that  number,  degree,  or  quantity;  as, 
There  were  two  hundred,  or  thereabout. 

*3.  Concerning  that. 

“Much  perplexed  thereabout.” — Luke  xxiv.  4. 

there -a-bout§,  adv.  [Thereabout.]  There¬ 
about  ;  near  that  number,  degree,  or  quantity. 

“Five  or  six  thousand  horse,  or  thereabouts.” — Shakesp.i 
All’s  Well,  iv.  3. 

there-af  -ter,  adv.  [Eng.  there  and  after.) 

1.  After  that ;  afterward. 

2.  According  to  that ;  accordingly. 

“  Would’ st  thou  not  eat  ?  Thereafter  as  I  like 

The  giver,  answered  Jesus.” 

Milton:  P.  B.,  ii.  821. 

*3.  Of  or  after  that  sort:  of  that  kind,  quality,  or 
condition. 

“My  audience  is  not  thereafter.” — Latimer. 

there -<l-nent,  adv.  [Eng.  there  and  anent.) 
Concerning  that ;  as  regards  or  respects  that  mat¬ 
ter  or  point.  (Scotch.) 

there'-at,  *ther-at,  adv.  [Eng.  there ,  and  at.) 

1.  At  that  place;  there. 

“  He  opened  a  secrete  gate  and  out  thereat 
Oonveied  her.” 

Chaucer:  Testament  of  Creseide. 

2.  At  that  thing  or  event ;  on  that  account. 

“Every  errour  is  a  stain  to  the  beauty  of  nature;  for 

Which  cause  it  blusheth  thereat,  and  glorieth  in  the  con¬ 
trary.” — Hooker. 

there  '-9,-way,  adv.  [Eng.  there  and  away.) 

1.  Away,  in  that  place  or  direction. 

2.  About  there  or  that ;  thereabouts.  (Colloq.) 

*th§re  -be-fore,  *there-be-forn,  adv.  [English 
there,  and  before.)  Before  that  time. 

“In  sterres  many  a  winter  therebefom 
Was  writ  the  deth  of  Hector,  Achilles.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,639. 

there-by’  ,  *there-bi,  adv.  [Eng.  there,  and  by.) 

1.  Annexed  or  attached  to  that. 

“Well,  thereby  hangs  a  tale.” — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives, 

tv.  4. 

2.  By  that ;  by  that  means ;  in  consequence  of  that. 

“As  if  one  asking,  what  a  fiber  was?  I  should  answer 

him,  that  it  was  a  thing  made  up  of  several  fibers:  would 
he  thereby  be  enabled  to  understand  what  a  fiber  was  bet¬ 
ter  than  he  did  before?” — Locke:  Hum.  Underst.,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  xiii. 

3.  By  or  near  that  place ;  near  that  number,  de¬ 
gree,  or  quantity ;  thereabouts. 

“ Thereby  a  crystal  stream  did  gently  play.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  34. 

there-for',  ther-for,  adv.  [Eng.  there,  and/or.] 
For  that  or  this ;  for  it. 

“Therfor  the  Jewis  answerden  and  seiden  to  him,  what 
tokene  schewist  thou  to  us  that  thou  doist  these  thingis?” 
— Wy  cliff e:  John  ii. 

there-fore,  adv.  [A.  S.  fore  dhdere  (sace)=iov 
that  (cause).]  [There,  If.] 

1.  For  that;  for  that  or  this  reason;  referring  to 
something  previously  stated. 

“The  Eomanists  say,  ’tis  best  for  men,  and  so  suitable 
to  the  goodness  of  God  that  there  should  be  an  infallible 
judge  of  controversies  on  earth;  and  therefore  there  is 
one.”— Locke:  Hum.  Underst.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Consequently. 

3.  In  return,  exchange,  or  compensation  for  this 

or  that. 

“What  shall  w«  have  therefore t” — Matt.  xix.  27. 

4.  For  that  purpose. 

“We  are  therefore  provided.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  II.,  i.  4. 

IT  Therefore,  that  is,  for  this  reason,  marks  a  de¬ 
duction  ;  consequently,  that  is,  in  consequence , 
marks  a  consequence;  accordingly,  that  is,  accord¬ 
ing  to  something,  implies  an  agreement  or  adapta¬ 
tion.  Therefore  is  employed  particularly  in  abstract 
reasoning ;  consequently  is  employed  either  in  read¬ 
ing  or  in  the  narrative  style ;  accordingly  is  used 
principally  in  the  narrative  style. 


there-frSm’,  adv.  [English  there,  and  from.] 
From  this  or  that. 

“Be  ye  therefore  very  courageous  to  do  all  that  is 
written  in  the  law,  that  ye  turn  not  aside  therefrom,  to  the 
right  hand  or  to  the  left.” — Joshua  xxiii.  6. 

*there-hen§e-,  adv.  [English  there,  and  hence.) 
Thence. 

“Thither  doe  I  resolve  to  go  once  more  by  the  grace  of 
Christ,  and  therehence  to  take  my  passage  into  Christen- 
dome  over  renowned  Greece.” — J.  Taylor:  Works.  (1630.) 

there-In’,  *thar-in,  *ther-in,  *ther-ynne,  adv. 
[Eng.  there,  and  in.) 

1.  In  that  or  this  time,  place,  or  thing. 

“  And  he  entride  into  the  temple;  and  bigan  to  cast  out 
men  sillinge  thereinne  and  biynge.” — Wyeliffe:  Luke  ix. 

2.  In  that  or  this  particular  point,  matter,  or 
respect. 

“  Therein  thou  wrongest  thy  children.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iil.  2. 

(here-In-to’,  adv.  [Eng.  there,  and  into.)  Into 
that  place  or  matter. 

“Let  not  them  that  are  in  the  countries  enter  there¬ 
into.” — Luke  xxi.  2L 

there-  of,  adv.  [Eng.  there,  and  of.)  Of  that  or 
this. 

“In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  surely 
die.” — Genesis  ii.  17. 

*ther-e-ol -6-gIst,  s.  [Eng.  thereolog(y) ;  - ist .] 
One  who  is  versed  in  thereology. 

ther-e-ol'-o-gy,  s.  [Greek  thero=to  medicate; 
suff .  -ology.)  The  art  of  healing ;  therapeutics. 

there-on’,  adv.  [A.  S.  dhceron.)  On  that  or  this ; 
on  it. 

“And  when  he  thought  thereon  he  wept.” — Markx. iv.  72. 

there-out',  adv.  [Eng.  there,  and  out.) 

1.  Out  of  that  or  this ;  out  of  it. 

“There  came  water  thereout.” — Judges  xv.  19. 

2.  Without;  out  of  doors.  (Scotch.) 

*3.  Therefore ;  in  consequence  of  that. 

“And  thereout  have  condemned  them  to  lose  their 
lives.” — Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  iii. 

there-to",  adv.  [Eng.  there,  and  to.) 

1.  To  that  or  this. 

*2.  Besides ;  over  and  above ;  to  boot. 

“  If  she  be  black,  and  thereto  have  a  wit.” 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  v.  1. 

there-to-fore',  adv.  [Formed  from  there,  on 
analogy  of  heretofore.)  Before  that  time;  before 
that. 

(.here-un’-der,  adv.  [Eng.  there,  and  under.) 
"Under  that  or  this. 

“  Those  which  come  nearer  unto  reason,  find  paradise 
under  the  equinoctial  line,  judging  that  thereunder  might 
be  found  most  pleasure  and  the  greatest  fertility.”— 
Baleigh. 

there-un-to’,  adv.  [Eng.  there,  and  unto.) 

1.  To  that  or  this  ;  thereto. 

“Points  of  ignorance  pertaining  thereunto.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VIII.,  i.  3. 

*2.  Besides ;  in  addition. 

the  re-up-on',  adv.  [Eng.  there,  and  upon.) 

1.  Upon  that  or  this ;  thereon. 

2.  In  consequence  of  that. 

“  Thereupon  I  drew  my  sword  on  you.” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  V.  L 

3.  Immediately ;  at  once. 

the-re-va,  subst.  [Gr.  thereuo— to  hunt  after,  to 
chase.] 

Entam.:  The  typical  genus  of  Therevidse  (q.  v.). 

the-re'-vl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  therev(a) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Notacantha,  akin  to  Asilidee, 
but  having  the  proboscis  short,  and  terminated  by 
fleshy  lips.  The  larva,  which  is  long,  lives  in  mold 
and  rotten  wood.  The  perfect  insect  feeds  on  other 
Diptera. 

*there-whlle’,  *ther-while,  adv.  [Eng.  there, 
and  while.)  At  the  same  time. 

“  Teachyng  vs  therwhile,  to  vse  the  most  f  auour  possible 
towardes  sinners.” — Udall:  Luke  xxii. 

there-with',  adv.  [Eng.  there,  and  with.) 

1.  With  that  or  this. 

“I  have  learned  in  whatsoever  state  I  am  therewith  to 
be  content.” — Philippians  iv.  1L 

*2.  Immediately. 

th@re-wlth-al',  adv.  [Eng.  there,  and  withal.) 

1.  With  that  or  this;  therewith. 

2.  At  the  same  time. 

“Give  her  that  ring,  and  therewithal 
This  letter.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  iv.  4. 


*3.  Over  and  above. 

“  Therewithal  the  execrable  act 
On  their  late  murther'd  king  they  aggravate.” 

Donne. 

therf,  *tharf,  *tharfe,  a.  [A.  8.  therf,  theorfm 
unfermented.]  Unleavened. 

“The  oyst  schulde  be  of  therf  brede.” — Trevisa:  Higden, 
v.  9. 


therf-bread,  *therf-breed,  subst.  Unleavened 
bread. 

“With  therf-breed  and  lettus  wilde.” 

Cursor  Mundi,  6,079. 
♦ther-fore,  adv.  [Therefore.] 

*ther-fro,  adv.  [Mid.  English  ther  =  there,  and 
fro.)  From  that;  therefrom. 

*ther-gaine,  adv.  [Mid.  Eng.  ther  =  there,  and 
again.)  Against  that. 

ther’-I-ac,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  theriacus;  Gr.  theria- 
kos.)  [Treacle.] 

A.  As  subst.:  A  name  formerly  given  to  various 
compositions  supposed  to  be  efficacious  against 
poison,  but  afterward  restricted  to  what  is  termed 
Theriaca  Andromachi,  a  Venice  treacle,  which  is  a 
compound  of  sixty-four  drugs,  prepared,  pulverized, 
and  reduced  by  means  of  honey  to  an  electuary. 

“When  the  disease  was  young,  it  was  mitigated  with 
rob  of  elder ;  with  crabs-eyes ;  spirits  of  hartshorn ; 
theriac  and  vinegar.” — The  Student,  ii.  344. 

.  B.  As  adjective:  Of  or  pertaining  to  theriac; 
medicinal. 


the-rl’-a-ca,  s.  [Lat.]  The  same  as  Theriao 
(q.  v.). 

the-rl-a-cal,  *the-ri-a-call,  a.  [Lat.  theria¬ 
cus.)  The  same  as  Theriac  (q.  v.). 

“  Theriacall  trochisks,  trosches  made  of  vipers  flesh,  to 
enter  into  the  composition  theriaca,  that  is,  treacle.”— 
Plutarch:  Glossary. 

♦ther'-I-ql,  *ther  -I-all,  a.  [Theriac.]  Ther¬ 
mo,  medicinal. 


“Yet  see  what  account  there  is  made  of  a  composition 
called  theriall,  devised  onely  for  excesse  and  superfiui- 
tie.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxix.,  ch.  i. 

ther-i-an-throp’-ic,  a.  [Gt.  therion— wild  beast 
and  anthropikos—ot  or  belonging  to  man;  human.] 
Compar.  Belig.:  A  term  applied  by  Tiele  [see 
extract]  to  one  of  his  divisions  of  Polytheism ;  the 
other  and  higher  stage  he  calls  Anthropomorphic. 
[Zoolatry.] 


“Most  images  of  the  gods  are  either  human  bodies  with 
heads  of  animals  or  the  bodies  of  animals  with  human 
heads.  It  is  therefore  we  call  their  religion  therian- 
thropic.” — Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xx.  368. 

ther-I-di-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  theridi (on) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Z06I. :  A  very  extensive  family  of  Dipneumoneee. 
Small  or  moderate-sized  spiders,  with  tne  abdomen 
generally  large,  as  compared  with  the  cephalo- 
thorax,  and  broadly  ovate.  Fore  legs  usually  the 
longest ;  eyes  in  two  transverse  rows.  These  spiders 
are  found  among  foliage,  and  sometimes  construct 
irregular  webs.  The  species  are  most  numerous  in 
temperate  climates,  and  the  greater  number  belong 
to  the  Eastern  hemisphere. 


the-rid  -i-on,  s.  [Gr.  theridion—  a  small  animal; 
therion—  a  beast.] 

ZoOl.:  The  typical  genus  of  Theridiidae  (q.  v.). 
the-rld  -O-mjf  S,  s.  [Gr.  ther= a  wild  beast ;  eidos 
=forin,  and  mys=  a  mouse.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Rodents  of  doubtful  affini¬ 
ties,  from  the  Miocene  of  Europe. 


tther'-I  o  dont,  a.  &  s.  [Theriodontia.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  order  Therio¬ 
dontia  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  subst.:  Any  individual  of  the  Theriodontia 
(q.  v.).  (Q.  J.  G.  S.,  1876,  p.  352.) 

tther-I-6-don-ti-a  (ti  as  shl),  s.  pi.  [Gr. 
therion  and  odous  (genit.  odontos) — a  tooth.  Named 
from  the  mammalian  char¬ 
acter  of  the  dentition.] 

Palceont. :  An  order  of 
Reptilia  founded  by  Owen 
for  the  reception  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  remains  from  depos¬ 
its  in  South  Africa  of  Tri- 
assic  or  Permian  age.  The 
dentition  is  of  the  carnivo¬ 
rous  type,  consisting  of  in¬ 
cisors,  canines,  and  molars. 

■fther  - 1  -  &  -  mor  pha,  s. 
pi.  [Gr.  therion  —  a  wild 
beast,  and  mor»7ie=form.] 

Z06I.:  Owen’s  name  for 
the  Tailless  Amphibians 
(Frogs  and  Toads),  more 
generally  called  Anoura,  or 
Batrachia  Salientia.  It  is  a  synonym  of  Huxley’s 
Batrachia,  a  name  used  by  Owen  to  designate  the 
class  Amphibia. 


Skull  of  Theriodont. 
c.  Canine  teeth. 


Mil,  bdy;  pout,  Jdwl;  cat,  jell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  -  f. 

-clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tiou,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -clous,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =bql.  dgl» 


theriomorphic 

ther-I-o-mor  -phlc,  a.  [Theriomorpha.J 
Compar.  Relig. :  Having  the  form  of  an  animal. 
[ZoOlatry.] 

ther-i-6-su -chus,  s.  [Gr.  therion,  and  souchos 
=  an  Egyptian  name  tor  the  crocodile.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Crocodilia,  with  one  species, 
from  the  Purbeck  beds. 

ther-I-ot  -6-my,  s.  [Gr.  therion— &  wild  beast, 
and  tome— a.  cutting.]  The  anatomy  of  animals ; 
zoOtomy. 

*therm(l),s.  [Therma.]  A  hot-bath,  a  bath, 
therm  (2),s.  The  unit  of  heat.  It  is  the  amount 
of  heat  required  to  raise  one  gramme  of  water  1 
centigrade,  beginning  at  the  temperature  ot  water 
at  its  maximum  density. 

ther'-mse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  thermos  -  hot.] 
Hot  springs,  hot  baths. 

therm-ses-the-si-om-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  therm(os)- 
hot,  and  Eng.  cesthesiometer .]  An  instrument  tori 
measuring  the  sensitiveness  of  the  body  to  changes 
of  temperature. 

ther'-mSLl,  a.  [Gr.  thermos— hot.]  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  heat;  warm. 

thermal-alarm,  s. 

Mach. :  An  attachment  for  giving  indications  of  a 
hot  bearing. 

thermal- analysis,  s.  The  analysis  of  a  beam  of 
solar  light,  and  the  ascertainment,  by  means  of  a 
delicate  thermopile,  how  the  temperature  is  affected 
by  passing  over  the  several  colors  and  the  invisible 
spectrum  beyond.  [Spectrum.] 
thermal-capacity,  s. 

Physics:  The  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  a  body  one  degree. 

thermal-motor,  s.  A  machine  in  which  the  ex- 
pansion  and  contraction  of  an  object  or  material, 
by  changes  in  the  temperature,  is  made  a  means  of 
motion.  The  term  is  usually  applied  to  a  machine 
operated  by  natural  thermometric  changes. 

thermal-springs,  thermal-waters,  s.  pi.  Hot 
springs. 

thermal-unit,  s.  That  quantity  of  heat  which 
corresponds  to  an  interval  of  1°  F.  in  the  temper¬ 
ature  of  1  lb.  advoirdupois  of  water  at  39’ 10'  F.  It 
is  to  the  French  thermal  unit  (1°  C.  in  1  kilogramme 
of  water)  as  1 :  3-96832. 

ther  -mal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  thermal;  -ly.]  In  a 
thermal  manner ;  with  reference  to  heat. 

therm -am' -me- ter,  s.  [Eng.  therm ,  and  amme¬ 
ter.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  (in  amperes) 
the  strength  of  an  electric  current  by  the  amount 
of  heat  generated. 

ther-man-ti-dOte,  s.  [Pref.  therm-,  and  Eng. 
antidote  (q.  v.).]  An  East  Indian  apparatus  for 
producing  a  current  of  air. 

ther-met-6-graph,  ther-met-r&-graph,  subst. 
[Thermometograph.] 

therm '-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  thermos= hot.]  Pertainingor 
relating  to  heat ;  thermal. 

Ther’-ml-dor,  subst.  [Fr.l  Literally,  the  Hot 
Month,  the  name  given  in  October  1793,  by  the 
French  Convention  to  the  eleventh  month  of  the 
Republican  year.  It  commenced  on  July  19,  and 
was  the  second  summer  month. 
Ther-ml-dbr'-i-an,  s.  [Thermidor.] 

French  Hist. :  One  of  those  who,  in  1794,  took  part 
in  the  coup  d'  Mat  by  which  the  fall  of  Robespierre 
was  effected.  They  were  so  called  because  the 
Reign  of  Terror  was  brought  to  an  end  on  the  9th 
Thermidor. 

ther-mo-,  therm-,  pref.  [Gr.  thermos= hot.]  A 
prefix  used  in  a  number  of  compound  words  refer¬ 
ring  to  heat  or  temperature. 

thermo-barometer,  s.  An  instrument  for  meas¬ 
uring  altitudes  by  means  of  determining  the  boil¬ 
ing  point  of  water.  They  consist  essentially  of  a 
small  metallic  vessel  for  boiling  water,  fitted  with 
very  delicate  thermometers,  which  are  only  gradu¬ 
ated  from  80°  to  100° ;  so  that  each  degree  occupying 
a  considerable  space  on  the  scale,  the  tenths,  and 
even  the  hundredths  of  a  degree,  may  be  estimated, 
and  thus  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  height  of  a 
place  by  means  of  the  boiling  point  to  within  about 
ten  feet. 

thermo-call,  s.  An  electric  alarm  or  call-bell 
operated  by  thermo-electricity.  It  is  generally  used 
as  a  fire-alarm, 
thermo-chemistry,  s. 

Chem. :  That  branch  of  the  science  which  deals 
with  the  heat  liberated  or  absorbed  during  a  chem¬ 
ical  reaction;  thus,  2  grammes  of  hydrogen,  in 
combining  with  16  grammes  of  oxygen  to  form 
water,  liberates  a  certain  definite  amount  of  heat, 
viz.,  69,000  calories  (units  of  heat) ;  while  water,  on 
being  decomposed  into  its  elements,  is  found  to 
absorb  the  same  amount  of  heat. 
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thermo- current,  s. 

Elect. :  An  electric  current  produced  by  the  action 
of  heat. 

thermo-dynamic,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
the  relations  between  heat  and  mechanical  work. 

1  “Hence  by  thermo-dynamic  principles,  the  heat  con¬ 
verted  into  mechanical  effect  in  the  cycle  of  operations 
is  .  .  .” — Everett:  The  C.  G.  S.  System  of  Units,  ch.  ix., 
p.  64. 

Thermo-dynamic  valve :  A  valve  depending  for  its 
operation  upon  the  expansion  and  contraction  occa¬ 
sioned  by  changes  of  temperature. 

thermo-dynamics,  s.  pi. 

Physics :  The  science  which  treats  of  the  relations 
subsisting  between  heat  and  work. 

thermo-electric,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
electric  currents  or  effects  produced  by  heat. 

Thermo-electric  alarm :  An  apparatus  designed  to 
indicate  the  rise  of  temperature  in  bearings  for 
shaftings,  or  in  any  kind  of  machinery  or  any 
branch  of  manufacture  where  a  fixed  temperature 
is  desirable. 

Thermo-electric  battery : 

Elect. :  A  battery  in  which  an  electric  current  is 
established  hy  applying  heat  or  cold. 
Thermo-electric  current: 

Elect. :  A  current  produced  by  heating  some  part 
of  a  suitable  apparatus.  So  named  by  Professor 
Seebeck  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Hydro-electric, 
or  ordinary  voltaic  current. 

Thermo-electric  force :  The  electromotive  force  of 
a  thermo-electric  circuit.  (Everett:  The  C.  G.  S.  Sys¬ 
tem  of  Units ,  ch.  xi.,  p.  74.) 

Thermo-electric  pile : 

Elect. :  A  number  of  metallic  plates  of  two  differ¬ 
ent  metals  coupled  in  series,  so  that  the  whole  of 
one  set  of  the  alternate  junctions  are  at  one  side 
and  the  other  set  on  the  other.  Antimony  and  bis¬ 
muth  are  preferred  as  being  farthest  apart  of 
the  metals  ranged  in  thermo-electric  order.  By 
heating  one  set  of  the  junctions,  electricity  is  de¬ 
veloped.  In  practice,  the  face  of  the  pile,  which 
contains  one  set  of  junctions,  is  turned  toward  the 
source  of  heat,  such  as  a  polarized  beam  from  an 
electric  lantern  ;  then,  a  galvanometer  being  placed 
in  the  circuit  of  the  pile  and  equilibrated,  any 
increase  or  diminution  of  the  temperature  in  the 
beam  is  at  once  shown  by  movement  of  the  galva¬ 
nometer  needle. 

Thermo-electric  series : 

Electric. :  Metals  arranged  in  the  order  of  their 
capacity  to  generate  a  thermo-electric  current  when 
heated. 

Thermo-electric  value: 

Electric. :  The  value  or  capability  of  particular 
metals  for  thermo-electric  purposes.  (See  extract.) 

“The  difference  of  the  thermo-electric  values  of  two 
metals  at  a  given  temperature,  t,  is  the  electromotive 
force  per  degree  of  difference  between  the  temperatures 
of  the  junction  in  a  couple  formed  of  these  metals,  when 
the  mean  of  the  temperatures  of  the  junctions  is  t.” — 
Everett:  The  C.  G.  S.  System  of  Units,  ch.  xi.,  p.  75. 

thermo-electricity,  s. 

Elect. :  Electricity  excited  by  application  of  heat 
to  any  suitable  apparatus,  usually  the  junction 
between  two  different  metals.  The  discovery  that 
it  may  be  thus  produced  was  made  by  Professor 
Seebeck,  of  Berlin,  in  1821. 

thermo-electrometer,  subst.  An  instrument  for 
ascertaining  the  heating  power  of  an  electric  cur¬ 
rent,  or  for  determining  the  strength  of  a  current 
by  the  heat  it  produces. 

thermo-element,  s. 

Electric.:  An  element  which  aids  in  producing 
thermo-electricity. 

thermo-magnetism,  s. 

Elect.:  Magnetism  produced  by  the  action  of 
heat. 

thermo-siphon,  s.  A  siphon  attached  to  hot- 
water  heating  api>aratus,  invented  by  Kewley,  of 
London,  and  Fowler,  of  Devonshire. 

ther-mo-cal'-glte,  s.  [Pref.  thermo-,  and  Eng. 
calcite .] 

Petrol. :  A  name  given  by  Cordier  to  non-crystal¬ 
line  limestones,  most  of  which  inclose  fossil 
remains  and  various  sedimentary  substances. 

ther-m6ch'-ro-sy,  ther -mo-crose,  s.  [Pref. 
thermo-,  and  Gr.  chrosis= coloring.] 

Physics:  (See  extract.) 

“  Definite  luminous  rays  being  distinguished  by  their 
colors,  to  these  different  obscure  calorific  rays  Melloni 
gives  the  name  of  thermocrose  or  heat  coloration.  The 
invisible  portion  of  the  spectrum  is  accordingly  mapped 
out  into  a  series  of  spaces,  each  possessing  its  own  pecul¬ 
iar  feature  corresponding  to  the  colored  spaces  which 
are  seen  in  that  portion  of  the  spectrum  visible  to  our 
eyes.” — Ganot:  Physics  (ed.  Atkinson),  §  429. 

*ther-mo-gen,  subst.  [Pref.  thermo-,  and  Gr. 
gennao= to  produce.]  An  old  name  for  caloric 
(q.  v.). 


thermometric-analysis 

ther-mog  -en-ous,  a.  [Thermogen.]  Produc¬ 
ing  heat ;  calorific. 

ther -mo-graph,  [Pref.  thermo-,  and  Gr.. 

grapho— to  write.]  An  instrument  for  automatic¬ 
ally  recording  variations  of  temperature. 

“  Bowkett’s  new  thermograph  .  .  .  is  an  instrument  for 
recording  changes  of  temperature,  which  are  measured 
by  the  action  of  heat  upon  a  hollow,  circular  metallic- 
ring  connected  with,  a  circular  vessel,  the  whole  being 
filled  with  fluid  ana  hermetically  sealed.”— Nature,  vol. 
xxiv.,  p.  470.  (1881.) 

ther-mog'-rsi-phf ,  s.  [Thermograph.]  A  pro¬ 
cess  by  which  engravings  are  copied  on  metal, 
plates,  &c.,  by  the  agency  of  heat. 

*ther-mol  -o-gy,  s.  [Greek  thermos — hot;  suff. 

- ology .]  A  discourse  on  or  an  account  of  heat. 

ther-mom  -e-ter,  s.  [Prefix  thermo-,  and  Greek 
metron—  a  measure.]  . 

Physics:  An  instrument  for  measuring  intensity; 
of  heat,  or  temperature,  by  means  of  expansion  of 
a  liquid  or  gas.  Mercury  is  generally  employed* 
and  an  ordinary  thermometer  consists  of  a  spheri¬ 
cal  or  cylindrical  glass  bulb  at  the  end  of  a  very 
fine  tube,  the  bulb  being  completely  filled  and  the- 
tube  partly  filled,  with  mercury,  while  the  space 
above  the  mercury  contains  only  a  small  quantity 
of  mercury  vapor,  which  offers  no  resistance  to  the 
expansion  of  the  mercury.  A  rise  of  temperature  is 
indicated  by  a  rise  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube,  ow¬ 
ing  to  expansion  ;  and,  conversely,  a  fall  of  temper¬ 
ature  is  indicated  by  a  fall  of  the  mercury  in  the 
tube.  A  graduated  scale  is  attached,  with  two  fixed 
points :  the  lower,  or  freezing  point,  and  the  upper, 
or  boding  point,  of  water.  The  distance  between, 
the  two  fixed  points  is  then  divided  into  a  certain 
number  of  equal  parts,  or  degrees,  which  are  con¬ 
tinued  above  and  below  the  two  fixed  points.  On 
the  Centigrade  or  Celsius  thermometer  (used  by 
scientific  men  all  over  the  world,  and  in  general  use- 
on  the  continent  of  Europe),  the  distance  between 
the  two  points  is  divided  into  100  degrees,  the  freez¬ 
ing  point  being  0°,and  the  boiling  point  100° ; on  the 
Reaumur  thermometer  (used  only  in  northwestern 
Europe),  the  distance  is  divided  into  80  degrees,  th®' 
freezing  point  being  0°,  and  the  boiling  point  80.  ; 
on  the  Fahrenheit  thermometer  (in  general  use  in 
this  country  and  England),  the  distance  is  divided 
into  180  degrees,  but,  since  zero  is  32  degrees  below 
the  freezing  point,  the  freezing  point  is  32°,  and  the 
boiling  point  is  212°.  Degrees  above  0°  are  termed 
-(-  degrees,  while  those  below  0°  are  termed  de¬ 
grees. 


O.  a-  5  X  9  +  32  =  F. 
R.  a-  4  X  9  -I-  32  =  F. 
F.  —  32  -i-  9  X  5  =  C. 


F. 

C. 

R. 


-  32  +  9  X  4  =  R. 
a-  5  X  4  =  R. 
a-  4  X  5  =  C. 


Mercury  can  only  be  used  for  temperatures  between 
—  40°  and  +  675°,  since  it  freezes  at  40°  and  boils  at. 
675°.  For  lower  temperatures  alcohol  is  used ;  and; 
for  high  temperatures  air  thermometers  are  em¬ 
ployed,  in  which  changes  of  temperature  are  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  expansion  or  contraction  of  a  known 
volume  of  air.  In  deep  sea  thermometers,  used  for- 
ascertaining  the  temperature  of  the  sea,  the  bulb, 
is  specially  protected  against  the  pressure  of  the 
water.  [Maximum-thermometer,  Minimum-ther¬ 
mometer.] 

ther-mo-met-rlc,  ther-mo-met -rlc-al,  adj. 

[Eng.  thermometer :  -ic,  -ical.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  thermometer,  or  the 
measurement  of  heat. 

2.  Made,  performed,  or  ascertained  by  a  thermom- 
eter. 

“  [The  book]  comes  accompanied  with  some  prelimi¬ 
naries  and  an  appendix,  whereof  the  former  contains  new 
thermometrical  experiments  and  thoughts.”  —  Boyle: 
Works,  ii.  466. 

thermometric-alarm,  s.  An  instrument  to  re¬ 
lease  an  alarm  when  a  dangerous  heat  is  reached  in 
an  apartment ;  a  form  of  fire-alarm.  One  form  con¬ 
sists  of  a  bent  glass  tube  with  a  bulb  at  each  end, 
one  of  which  with  a  part  of  the  stem  contains  ether  i 
the  other  with  a  part  of  the  stem  containing  mer¬ 
cury  and  open  to  the  external  air.  The  tube  is 
poised  on  its  center  by  gravity.  Should  the  temper¬ 
ature  be  raised  by  the  presence  of  fire,  the  ether 
would  be  expanded,  the  mercury  driven  into  the. 
bulb,  the  instrument  tipped  over  on  its  axis,  and 
the  alarm  sounded. 

thermometric-analysis,  s. 

Chem. :  Applied  to  certain  approximate  methods 
of  analysis,  depending  on  the  observation  of  the 
temperature  when  a  phenomenon  takes  place,  or  or 
the  changes  of  temperature  accompanying  chemi¬ 
cal  reactions — e.  g.,  fixed  oils  evolve  ditterent 
degrees  of  heat  when  treated  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  temperatures  thus  produced  are  used 
to  determine  the  proportions  of  two  in  a  mixture, 
or  to  identify  two  oils,  especially  when  one  is  a  non- 
drying  and  the  other  a  drying  oil.  When  1  5  R'rn\s' 
were  treated  with  7'5  grms.  sulphuric  acid  ot  90  per 
cent.,  the  following  rise  of  temperature  wa- 
observed  in  the  three  oils  tested :  olive-oil  from 
-12-40°,  rape-oil  from  17-54°,  and  linseed  od  from. 
16-91°. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  'ather;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine; 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  ciir,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  -  kw 


Thessalonian 


thermometric  steam-gauge 
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thermometric  steam-gauge,  s.  A  steam-gauge 
which  indicates  the  pressure  in  a  boiler  by  the 
amount  of  expansion  of  a  fluid  at  the  temperature 
due  to  the  pressure. 

thermometric-ventilator,  s.  A  chimney  valve 
consisting  of  a  circular  disk  accurately  balanced 
on  a  spindle.  On  one  side  of  the  disk  is  an  inverted 
siphon,  open  at  one  end  and  having  a  bulb  at  the 
other.  The  lower  part  of  the  siphon  tube  contains 
mercury,  and  the  bulb  is  full  of  air.  Any  increase 
of  temperature  expands  the  air  in  the  bulb,  de¬ 
presses,  the  mercury  under  the  bulb,  and,  causing  it 
to  rise  in  the  other  arm  of  the  tube,  opens  the  valve, 
thus  allowing  the  air  to  pass. 

ther-md-m.et  -ric-ij.T-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  thermomet- 
rical ;  -ly.]  In  a  thermometrical  manner ;  by  means 
of  a  thermometer. 

ther-mo-met'-ro-graph,  s.  [Pref.  thermo- ;  Gr. 
metron= a  measure,  and  grapho— to  write.]  [Tttf.r- 

MOMETEE.] 

ther-md-mul  '-tTplI-er ,  s.  [Pref.  thermo-,  and 
English  multiplier.]  An  instrument  invented  by 
Nobili  for  measuring  small  variations  of  tempera¬ 
ture  due  to  radiant  heat.  [Thermo-electric pile.] 
ther-md-na -trite,  subst.  [Pref.  thermo-;  Eng. 
natr{on),  and  suff.  -ite  {Min.). J 
Min.:  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  usually  occur- 
ing  as  an  efflorescence.  Hardness,  1-1*5  j  specific 
gravity,  1*5-1*6 ;  luster,  vitreous.  Composition  :  Car¬ 
bonic  acid,  35*5 ;  soda,  50‘0;  water,  14*5=100,  which 
is  equivalent  to  the  formula  Na0C02+H0.  Pound 
in  lakes  and  about  some  mines  and  volcanoes. 
lher-mo-ni -trite,  s.  [Thermonatrite.] 
tther-mo-pe-gol'-d-gy,  s.  [Pref.  thermo-;  Gr. 
pege=  a  spring,  a  well,  and  logos= a  discourse.] 
Phys.  Science :  The  science  of  the  phenomena  of 
hot  springs,  geysers,  &c. 

ther'-md-phone,  subst.  [Pref.  thermo-,  and  Gr. 
pftone= sound.] 

Physics:  An  instrument  in  which  sonorous  vibra¬ 
tions  are  produced  by  the  expansion  of  heated 
bodies  connected  with  an  electro-magnet.  It  was 
first  described  by  Theodor  Wiesendanger  in  1878. 

ther-md-ph^ll'-ite,  s.  [Pref.  thermo-,  and  Eng. 
phyllite.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  aggregated  masses 
of  small  micaceous  scales,  which  exfoliate  before 
the  blowpipe.  Hardness,  2’5;  luster  on  cleavage 
faces,  pearly  ;  color,  yellowish  to  light-brown.  It  is 
a  hydrated  silicate  of  magnesia,  which  Dana  in¬ 
cludes  in  his  group  of  serpentines.  It  has  been 
regarded  as  a  crystallized  form  of  the  mineral  ser¬ 
pentine.  Found  at  Hopansuo,  Finland, 
ther -mo-pile,  s.  [Pref.  thermo-,  and  ~E.ng.pile.] 
Elect.:  A  thermo-electric  pile  (q.  v.). 
ther ’-mo-scope,  s.  [Pref.  thermo-,  and  Gr.  slcoped 
=to  see,  to  observe.]  An  instrument  for  indicating 
relative  differences  of  temperature.  The  term  was 
applied  by  Count  Rumford  to  an  instrument  in¬ 
vented  by  him,  and  similar  in  principle  to  the  dif¬ 
ferential  thermometer  of  Prof.  Leslie.  [Differ¬ 
ential.] 

“A  thermoscope  being  carried  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  the  included  air,  instead  of  shrinking  in 
that  colder  region,  manifestly  dilated  itself,  and  notably 
depressed  the  water.” — Boyle:  Works,  i.  203. 

ther-mo-scop'-Ic,  ther-mo-scop  -Ic-al,  adj. 

[Eng.  thermoscop{e) ;  - ic ,  -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  thermoscope ;  made  by  means  of  a  thermo- 
scope. 

ther  -mo-stat,  s.  [Pref.  thermo-,  and  Gr.  statos 
^standing.]  A  self-acting  apparatus  for  regulating 
temperatures.  The  name  thermostat  was  first 
applied  by  Dr.  Ure  to  an  instrument  patented  by 
him  in  1831,  in  which  the  bending  of  a  spring  com¬ 
posed  of  two  unequally  expansible  metals,  as  steel 
and  brass,  was  made  to  control  a  valve  or  damper. 

ther-mo-stat’-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  thermostat;  -ic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  thermostat. 

thermostatic-alarm,  s.  A  device  to  give  a 
signal  when  a  certain  temperature  is  attained ;  used 
as  a  fire-alarm  or  as  a  warning  of  the  heating  of  a 
journal,  &c. 

ther-mot'-ic,  ther-mot'-Ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  thermos 
=hot.]  Of  or  relating  to  heat ;  resulting  from  or 
depending  on  heat. 

ther-mot’-Ics,  s.  [Thermotic.]  The  science  of 
heat. 

ther’-mo-type,  s.  [Pref.  thermo-,  and  Eng.  type 
(q.  v.).]  An  impression  (as  of  a  slice  of  wood)  taken 
by  means  of  wetting  with  dilute  acid,  pressing  on 
the  obj  ect,  and  subsequently  heating  the  impression. 

ther'-mo-typ-y,  s.  [Thermotype.]  The  act  or 
process  of  producing  a  thermotype. 

*ther-of,  adv.  [Thereof.] 

ther’-dld,  a.  [Gr.  ther=  an  animal,  and  eidos— 
form,  appearance.]  Animal;  having  animal  pro¬ 
pensities  or  characteristics.  Specifically  applied 


to  idiots,  who  in  habits  or  appearance  resemble  any 
of  the  lower  animals.  The  word  is  of  recent  intro¬ 
duction,  but  the  extraordinary  resemblances  pre¬ 
sented  by  some  of  the  weak-minded  to  certain  birds 
and  mammals  have  attracted  attention  for  a  very 
long  period.  Pinel  (quoted  by  Bucknill  &  Tube : 
Psychol.  Med.,  p.  152)  speaks  of  “a  young  female 
idiot  .  .  .  who,  in  the  form  of  her  head,  her 
tastes,  her  mode  of  living,  seemed  to  approach  to 
the  instincts  of  a  sheep.” 

ther-ol’-o-glst,  s.  [Eng.  therolog(y);  -ist.]  One 
versed  in  therology ;  a  student  of  therology  or  mam¬ 
malogy. 

“A  gentleman  who,  to  use  a  newly-coined  transatlantic 
word,  is  certainly  one  of  the  first  therologists  of  his 
country.” — Academy,  Aug.  25,  1877. 

ther-ol  o-gy,  s.  [Gr.  ther  (genit.  theros)  =  a  wild 
beast;  suff.  -ology.]  That  branch  of  zoology  that 
treats  of  the  mammalia  ;  mammalogy. 

*ther-on,  adv.  [Thereon.] 

ther-op  -o-da,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  ther  (genit.  theros)  =  a 
beast  of  prey,  and  pous  (genit.  podos)  =  a  foot.V 
Palceont.:  An  order  of  Cope’s  sub-class  Dino- 
sauria,  consisting  of  carnivorous  forms,  which  are 
believed  to  have  preyed  on  the  weaker  herbivorous 
members  of  the  class.  Feet  digitigrade,  digits  with 
prehensile  claws  ;  vertebrae  more  or  less  cavernous  ; 
fore  limbs  very  small,  limb  bones  hollow.  The  order 
comprises  four  families  (Megalosauridse,  Zanclo- 
dontidee,  Amphisauridae,  and  Labrosauridae)  and 
two  groups  or  sub-orders  (Coeluria  and  Compso- 
gnatha). 

*ther-Sit’-Ic-<ll,  adj.  [After  Thersites,  a  foul- 
mouthed  character  in  Homer’s  Iliad.]  Grossly 
abusive. 

“A  pelting  kind  of  thersitical  satire.” — Sterne:  Tris¬ 
tram  Shandy,  vi.  140. 

*ther-tO,  adv.  [Thereto.] 

*ther-with,  adv.  [Therewith.] 
*ther-with-all,  adv.  [Therewithal.] 
the-ryth'-rln,  subst.  [Pref.  th{io)-,  and  Eng. 
erythrin.] 

Chem. :  One  of  the  products  obtained,  according 
to  Zeise,  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  ammonia 
and  sulphur  upon  acetone. 

the-sau’-rus,  the-sau-rar'-Tum,  s.  [Lat.  the¬ 
saurus;  Gr  .thesauros.]  A  treasury;  a  lexicon. 

thesaurus  verborum,  s.  A  treasury  of  words ; 
a  lexicon.  Often  simply  thesaurus. 

the§e,  *thas,  *thes,  *theos,  *thos,  *thuse, 
pron.  or  a.  [A.  S.  dhds,  dhcks,  pi.  of  dhes=this 
(q.  v.).]  The  plural  of  this  (q.  v  ).  These  and  those 
are  used  in  contradistinction  in  the  same  way  as 
this  and  that:  these  referring  to  the  persons  or  ob¬ 
jects  which  are  nearest  in  order  or  place,  or  were 
last  mentioned;  those  to  the  persons  or  objects 
furthest  in  order,  &c. 

“  Bids  these  in  elegance  of  form  excel.” 

Cowper:  Retirement,  793-4. 

the-sl-cle,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  thesis  (q.  v.).] 
A  little  or  subordinate  thesis  ;  a  proposition. 

the  -sis,  s.  [Lat., ,from  Gr.  thesis=a  proposition, 
a  statement,  something  laid  down :  from  the  root  of 
tithemi= to  place ;  Fr.  thi.se ;  Sp.  tests ;  Ital.  tesi.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  A  position  or  proposition  which  a  person  puts 
forward  or  advances,  or  offers  to  maintain ;  a  sub¬ 
ject  proposed  for  a  school  or  college  exercise;  a 
theme,  an  exercise. 

“An  honest  but  a  simple  pair 
May  serve  to  make  this  thesis  clear.” 

Prior:  Paulo  Purganti. 

*2.  A  theory. 

“To  lay  down  a  practice  of  physic,  conformable  to  his 
thesis  of  the  circulation  of  blood.” — Fuller:  Worthies; 
Kent. 

3.  An  essay  or  dissertation  upon  a  specific  sub¬ 
ject  or  theme,  as  an  essay  presented  by  a  candidate 
for  a  diploma  or  degree. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Logic:  An  affirmation,  in  distinction  from  a 
supposition  or  hypothesis. 

2.  Music:  The  downward  wave  of  the  hand  to 
denote  the  absence  of  accent.  [Arsis.] 

3.  Pros. :  The  depression  of  the  voice  in  pronounc¬ 
ing  the  syllables  of  a  word ;  the  part  of  a  foot  on 
which  the  depression  of  the  voice  falls.  [Arsis.] 

4.  JRhet.:  The  part  of  a  sentence  preceding  and 
corresponding  to  the  antithesis  (q.  v.). 

the '-§I-um,  subst.  [Latin  thesion,  thesium= the 
bastard  toad-flax.] 

Bot. :  Bastard  Toad-flax ;  a  genus  of  Santalaceee. 
Flowers  small,  green ;  perianth  four  or  five-cleft, 
persistent ;  stamens  with  a  small  fascicle  of  hair  at 
their  base ;  stigma  simple ;  ovary  inferior ;  ovules 
three ;  drupe  ribbed,  crowned  with  the  persistent 
perianth.  Known  species  about  sixty,  all  from  the 


eastern  hemisphere.  Thesium  linophyllum  is  a 
perennial  parasite  on  roots,  with  diffuse  stems,  one- 
nerved  leaves,  minute  flowers,  green  outside,  white 
inside,  with  green  ovoid  fruit. 

thef-mS-phor'-l-?.,  s.  [Gr.  thesmophor08=l&w- 
giving ;  an  epithet  applied  to  Demeter :  thesmos— 
law,  and phoros=  bearing.] 

Greek  Antiq.:  A  festival  in  honor  of  Ceres,  or 
Demeter,  because  she  first  taught  mankind  the  use 
of  laws.  It  was  celebrated  by  many  cities  of 
Greece,  but  with  most  observation;  and  ceremony 
by  the  Athenians.  The  worshipers  were  free-born 
women  (whose  husbands  defrayed  the  expenses  of 
the  solemnity),  assisted  by  a  priest  and  a  band  of 
virgins.  The  women  were  clothed  in  white  gar¬ 
ments,  as  emblematic  of  purity. 

the§’-m6-thete,  s.  [Gr.  thesmothetes,  from  thes- 
mos= law,  and  thetes= one  who  places,  from  tithemi 
=  to  place;  Fr.  thesmothite.] 

Gr.  Antiq.:  A  lawgiver;  a  legislator;  one  of  the 
six  inferior  archons  at  Athens  who  presided  at  the 
election  of  the  lower  magistrates,  received  criminal 
informations  in  various  matters,  decided  civil 
causes  on  arbitration,  took  the  votes  at  elections 
and  performed  a  variety  of  other  offices. 

thes-pe'-§i-a,  s.  [Gr.  thespesios= divine,  sacred, 
from  the  fact  that  Thespesia  populnea  is  planted 
around  monasteries  and  convents,  in  tropical  coun¬ 
tries,  for  the  sake  of  the  shade  which  it  affords,  anf 
so  has  come  to  be  regarded  with  a  kind  of  venera¬ 
tion.] 

Botany:  A  tribe  of  Hibisce®.  Trees  with  large 
entire  leaves  ;  involucre  three-leaved,  deciduous ; 
calyx  truncate  ;  style  simple  ;  stigmas  five  ;  fruit 
almost  woody ;  capsule  with  five  cells,  each  with 
about  four  seeds.  Thespesia  populnea  is  a  tree 
forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  with  the  foliage  so  dense  at 
the  top  that  it  has  been  called  the  Umbrella-tree. 
It  has  roundish,  cordate,  pointed,  five  to  seven- 
veined  leaves ;  the  flowers,  which  are  large,  are 
yellow,  with  a  dark-red  center.  The  tree  is  very 
common  along  the  sea-coast  of  South  America,  the 
West  Indies,  the  Pacific  Islands,  part  of  Africa, 
India,  and  Burmah.  It  has  been  planted  along’ 
roadsides  throughout  India,  and  especially  in 
Madras  city.  It  yields  a  gum,  a  deep-red,  some¬ 
what  thick  oil,  used  in  cutaneous  affections.  The 
capsule  and  flowers  furnish  a  yellow  dye,  and  the 
bark  a  good  fiber.  T.  lampas  is  a  small  bush,  com¬ 
mon  in  the  tropical  jungles  of  India,  with  a  good 
fiber,  as  has  T.  populnea. 

Thes’-pi-an,  a.  &s.  [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Thespis,  a  Greek 
dramatic  poet,  born  at  Icaria,  an  Athenian  town, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  B.  C. ;  hence, 
relating  to  the  drama  or  theatrical  representation. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  actor. 

“The  Lord  Chamberlain  .  .  .  clapped  the  unof¬ 

fending  Thespian  in  the  Gate  House.” — Doran:  Their 
Majesties’  Servants  (ed.  1864),  i.  121. 

Thespian-art,  s.  The  drama. 

Thes-sa'-ll-an,  a.  &  s.  [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Thessaly ;  hence, 
magic,  Thessaly  in  classic  times  being  considered 
the  home  of  the  witches.  ( Hor . :  Carm.,  i.  27,  21 ; 
Plin.:  H-  N.,  xxx.  1.) 

“  Spells  of  such  force  no  wizard  grave 
E’er  framed  in  dark  Thessalian  cave.” 

Scott:  Marmion.  (Introd.) 

B.  As  subst.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Thessaly. 

Thes-sa-lo -nl-an,  a.&s.  [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Thessalonica 
(now  Saloniki),  a  city  in  Macedonia. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Thessa¬ 
lonica. 

*[  St.  Paul' s  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians : 

New  Testament  Canon  ’ 

1.  The  First  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the 
Thessalonians.  St.  Paul,  on  his  second  missionary 
journey,  about  A.  D.  52,  leaving  Philippi  [Philip¬ 
pian,  IT],  after  his  unjust  imprisonment  there  (Acta 
xvi.  9—40) ,  passed  through  Amphipolis  and  Apol- 
lonia,  and  went  on  to  Thessalonica.  where,  for  three 
successive  Sabbaths  in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  he 
contended  that  the  Christ,  Messiah,  or  Anointed 
One,  of  Old  Testament  prophecy,  was  destined  to 
suffer  and  to  rise  again,  and  that  Jesus  was  that 
Christ.  His  missionary  efforts  were  probably  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  considerable  time  longer  outside  the 
synagogue.  A  multitude  of  devout  Greeks,  not  a 
few  of  the  chief  women,  and  others  believed.  This 
success,  however,  infuriated  the  unbelieving  Jews, 
who  broke  into  riot,  drew  to  them  the  rougher  part 
of  the  lower  classes,  assaulted  the  house  of  Jason, 
and  dragged  him  and  other  believers  before  the 
magistrate,  who  released  them,  after  taking  secur¬ 
ity  for  their  future  conduct.  The  Christians  so 
cretly  conveyed  Paul  from  the  place  by  night,  the 
apostle  going  to  Berea,  whither  the  Thessalonian 
Jews  followed  him,  compelling  him  again  to  leave, 
his  new  destination  being  Athens,  and  thence  to 


b6il,  fldy;  pout,  jdwl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  &em;  thin,  thi3;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  —  L 

•cian,  -tian  =  sh?in.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del 
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-Corinth.  It  is  believed  the  first  epistle  was  sent 
about  the  end  of  A.  D.  52,  or  early  in  53,  to  the 
Thessalonian  Church.  Ju  it  Paul  speaks  of  their 
faith,  love,  patience,  and  other  qualities  (ch.  i.) , 
•and  alludes  to  the  persecution  which  they  and  ho 
had  undergone  (i.  6,  ii.  1-19).  To  relieve  his  natural 
anxiety,  regarding  their  steadfastness  in  trial,  he 
had  sent  Timothy  to  visit  them,  and  had  heard 
from  him  the  most  cheering  accounts  of  their  state 
(ch.  iii.).  He  concludes  by  giving  them  practical 
exhortations,  one  of  which  is  not  to  sorrow  unduly 
for  deceased  Christian  relatives  or  friends,  but  to 
console  themselves  by  thinking  of  their  resurrection 
at  the  second  advent  of  Christ  (iv.  1-18-v.  28).  The 
epistle  was  universally  accepted  in  ancient  times, 
though  no  undoubted  allusions  to  it  exist  till 
toward  the  close  of  the  second  century.  Its  authen¬ 
ticity  has  been  questioned  by  Baur. 

2.  The  Second  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the 
Thessalonians  seems  to  have  been  written  from 
Corinth  shortly  after  the  first,  while  Silvanus  and 
Timothy  were  still  Paul’s  associates.  The  Thessa¬ 
lonians  had  taken  up  the  idea,  probably  from  the 
words  in  1  Thes.  iv.  15, 17,  “  we  which  are  alive  and 
remain,”  that  the  second  advent  of  Christ  was  -very 
near,  and  some  of  them  had  ceased  to  labor,  and 
.gone  about  as  idlers  and  busybodies.  After  an 
introduction  (ch.  i.),  Paul  shows  that,  previous  to 
this  consummation,  an  apostasy  would  occur,  and 
a  personage,  the  “  Man  of  Sin,”  “the  Son  of  Per¬ 
dition,”  or  a  principle,  “  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity,” 
had  first  to  appear  and  gain  dominant  power  in  the 
“  temple”  (ch.  ii.).  Then  ho  counsels  the  idlers 
“  to  work,  and  eat  their  own  bread,”  and,  after 
other.exhortations,  concludes  with  the  benediction 
(ch.  iii.).  The  evidence  for  the  epistle  is  similar  to 
that  for  the  earlier  one. 


the'-tu,  s.  [Gr.]  A  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet 
corresponding  to  th  in  such  English  words  as  thin: 
sometimes  called  the  unlucky  letter,  as  being  used 
by  judges  in  sentencing  a  prisoner,  it  being  the  first 
letter  of  the  Greek  thanatos— death. 

*thet-ic-al,  a .  [Gr.  thetikos. J  [Thesis.]  Laid 
down  ;  absolute  or  incontrovertible,  as  a  law. 

“So  that  this  law  that  prohibited  Adam  the  eating  of 
the  fruit,  was  mere  thetical  or  positive,  not  indispensable 
and  natural.”-  .Vo re:  Def.  Literal  Cabbala,  ch.  ii. 


the-tlne,  s.  [Pref.  th(io)-,  and  Eng.  ( b)et{a)ine .] 
Chem.  {pi.):  The  name  given  to  a  series  of  sul- 

Ehur  compounds  analogous  to  betaine  and  its 
omologues,  and  represented  by  the  formula, 
CH2 — S(CnH2n+i)2- 

The  methyl  and  ethyl  com- 

co-o 


pounds  are  the  only  ones  at  present  known ;  thus, 

C4H8S02=CH2-(SCH3)2 

methyl  thetine,  I  I  ,  obtained 

CO-O 


by  mixing  bromacetic  acid  with  methyl  sulphide  in 
molecular  proportions. 


Thet-Is,  s.  [Gr.] 

1.  Greek  Mythol. :  One  of  the  sea-deities,  daughter 
of  Nereus  and  Doris.  She  was  courted  by  Peleus, 
son  of  J3acus,  king  of  the  Myrmidons.  Thetis 
became  mother  of  several  children  by  Peleus ;  but 
these  she  destroyed  by  fire  in  attempting  to  see 
whether  they  were  immortal ;  and  Achilles,  her 
most  distinguished  offspring,  must  have  shared  the 
same  fate,  if  Peleus  had  not  snatched  him  from  her 
hand. 

2.  Astron. :  [Asteroid,  17.] 

3.  Z06I.  <&  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Myacidee.  Shell 
sub-orbicular,  ventricose,  thin,  translucent,  granu¬ 
lated  on  the  surface,  and  with  a  slightly  nacreous 
interior.  Hinge-teeth  one  or  two.  Known  species : 
Recent  five  from  Britain,  France,  India,  &c. ;  fossil 
seventeen,  from  the  Neocomian  of  Britain,  Belgium, 
France,  and  Southern  India  onward. 


thet'-see,  s.  [Thietsie.] 


the-ur'-&Ic,  the-ur  -glc-al,  a.  [Lat.  theurgi- 
cus,  from  Gr.  theourgikos ,  from  theos  =  god,  and 
ergon= work.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  theurgy,  or  the 
power  of  performing  supernatural  things. 

“  All  his  endeavors  to  purge  his  soul  by  these  theurgick 
consecrations  was  frustrate.” — Halliwell:  Melamproncea, 
p.  61. 

theurgic-hymns,  s.  pi.  Songs  of  incantation, 
the-ur-glst,  s.  [Eng.  theurg{y ) ;  -ist.]  One  who 
pretends  to  or  practices  theurgy. 

“More  refined  necromancers  or  magicians  call  them¬ 
selves  theurgists;  .  .  .  thinking  to  have  to  do  only  with 
good  spirits.” — Halliwell:  Melamproncea,  p.  61. 

the'-ur-gy,  s.  [Lat.  theurgia,  from  Gr.  theour- 
0ta=divine  work,  magic :  theos=g od,  and  ergon= 
work;  Fr.  thiurgie;  Sp.  &  Ital.  teuraia .]  The 
working  of  some  divine  or  supernatural  agency  in 
human  affairs ;  a  working  or  producing  effects  by 
supernatural  means ;  effects  or  phenomena  brought 
about  among  men  by  spiritual  agency;  specifi- 

(1)  Divine  agency  or  direct  interference  of  the 
gods  in  human  affairs,  or  the  government  of  the 
world. 


(2)  The  act  or  art  of  invoking  deities  or  spirits, 
or  by  their  intervention  conjuring  up  visions,  inter¬ 
preting  dreams,  receiving  or  explaining  oracles, 
&c. ;  the  power  of  obtaining  from  the  gods,  by 
means  of  certain  observances,  words,  symbols,  or 
the  like,  a  knowledge  of  the  secrets  which  surpass 
the  power  of  reason,  to  lay  open  the  future,  &c. 

(3)  That  species  of  magic  which  more  modern 
professors  of  the  art  allege  to  produce  its  effects  by 
supernatural  agency,  as  contradistinguished  from 
natural  magic. 

“Porphyry  and  some  others  did  distinguish  these 
two  sorts,  so  as  to  condemn  indeed  the  grosser,  which  they 
called  magick  or  goety;  but  allowed  the  other,  which  they 
termed  theurgy,  as  laudable  and  honorable,  aad  as  an 
art  by  which  they  received  angels,  and  had  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  gods.  Yet  St.  Austin  assures  us  they  are 
both  damnable.” — Halliwell:  Melamproncea,  p.  51. 

(1)  A  system  of  supernatural  knowledge  or  power 
believed  by  the  Egyptian  Platonists  to  have  been 
divinely  communicated  to  a  hierarchy,  and  by  them 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation. 

the-ve  -tl-g,  (ortl  as  Shi),  s.  [Named  by  Linnteus 
after  its  describer,  Thevet,  a  French  Franciscan,  of 
the  sixteenth  century.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Carissese  (q.  v.).  Inflorescence 
consisting  of  terminal  or  lateral  cymes.  Calyx 
five-parted,  with  many  glands  inside  at  its  base; 
corolla  salver-shaped,  closed  by  four  scales ;  fruits 
slightly  fleshy,  with  a  hard  stone  inside.  Thevetia 
neriifolia  is  cultivated  in  tropical  America,  whence 
it  has  been  introduced  into  India.  The  milky  juice 
is  very  poisonous,  the  bitter  and  cathartic  bark  is  a 
febrifuge,  and  an  oil  extracted  from  the  kernels  is 
emetic  and  purgative.  The  seeds  of  T.ahovai  are 
poisonous,  the  hark  and  sap  emetic  and  narcotic. 
The  wood  of  both  has  a  heavy  odor,  and  is  used  for 
poisoning  fish. 

the-ve-to  -Sin,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  thevet {ia) ;  suffs. 
-ose,  -in.] 

Chem.:  A  glucoside  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  a 
species  of  Thevetia,  growing  in  Mexico.  It  crystal¬ 
lizes  in  four-sided  prisms,  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
when  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  resolved 
into  glucose  and  a  resinous  body.  It  is  said  to  he 
very  poisonous,  acting  as  an  emetic. 

thew  (1)  (ew  as  u),  *theaw,  s.  [A.  S.  thedw= 
habit,  custom,  behavior,  in  pi.  manners ;  cogn.  with 
O.  S.  thau=custom,  habit;  O.  H.  Ger.  dou ,  dau .] 

1.  Muscle,  sinews,  strength.  (Generally  in  the 
plural.) 

“Romans  now 

Have  thews  and  limbs  like  to  their  ancestors.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  3. 

*2.  Manners,  mental  qualities,  habits,  behavior. 
(Generally  in  the  plural.) 

“  To  all  good  thewes  born  was  she, 

As  like  to  the  goddess,  or  she  was  born 
That  of  the  shefs  she  should  be  the  corne.” 

Chaucer:  Hypermestre. 

*thew(2),s.  [Theow.] 

thewed  (ew  as  u),  *thewde,  a.  [Eng.  thew  (1), 
subst. ;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  thews,  muscle,  or  strength  ;  muscular, 
strong. 

*2.  Having  manners  ;  mannered,  accustomed. 

“But  he  was  wise,  and  wary  of  her  will, 

And  ever  held  his  hand  upon  his  hart; 

Yet  would  not  seeme  so  rude,  and  thewed  ill, 

As  to  despise  so  curteous  seeming  part.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  26. 

thew'-y  (ew  as  u),  a.  [Eng.  thew  (1) ;  -y.]  Mus¬ 
cular,  strong,  brawny. 

they,  *thai,  *thei,  pron.  [See  def.]  The  plural 
form  for  all  the  genders  of  the  third  personal  pro¬ 
noun,  i.  e.,  he,  she,  or  it.  It  superseded  the  older 
hi,  pi.  of  he6,  7u£=he,  she,  it.  It  is  Scandinavian 
rather  than  English,  being  from  Icel.  their  (nom.) 
thd  (accus.)  ;  A.  S.  thd  (nom .),thdra,  thcera  (genit.) ; 
thdm,  thcem  (dat.) ;  thd  (accus.)  ;  cf.  Dan.  &  Sw.  de 
=they;  dew = them. 

“  Biholde  ye  the  lilies  of  the  feeld  hou  thei  wexen,  thei 
traveilen  not  neither  spynnen.” — Wycliffe:  Matthew,  vi. 

IT  It  is  used  indefinitely  in  the  phrase,  they  say 
[Fr.  on  dit ),  that  is,  people  say,  it  is  said. 

thi'-a,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Theia= a  daughter  of 
Earth,  mother  of  the  Sun  and  Moon.] 

Zodl. :  A  genus  of  Oxystomata,  with  one  species, 
Thia  polita,  ten  lines  long.  Found  on  the  shores 
of  Britain  and  the  Mediterranean,  burrowing  in 
sand  a  little  distance  from  the  shore. 

thl-a-$et'-lc,  a.  [Pref.  thi{o)-,  and  Eng.  acetic .] 
Derived  from  or  containing  sulphur  and  acetic 
acid. 

thiacetic-acid,  s. 

Chemistry:  (CH3)COSH.  Sulphydrate  of  acetyl. 
This  acid,  discovered  by  Kekule,  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  pentasulphide  of  phosphorus  on  glacial 
acetic  acid.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  93°, 
smells  like  acetic  acid  and  hydrogen  sulphide,  and 


is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  mixes  in  all  pro- 

fiortions  with  alcohol  and  ether.  With  solution  of 
ead  acetate  it  forms  a  crystalline  precipitate^ 
(C2H3OS)2Pb. 

thl-al'-dlne,  s.  [Pref.  #fu'(o)-.‘  Eng.  ald{ehyde), 
and  suff.  -me.] 

Chem. :  C§Hi3NS2-  Obtained  by  passing  a  current 
of  sulphydric  acid  gas  into  aldehyde  ammonia.  In 
a  few  hours  thialdine  crystallizes  out.  When  re- 
crystallized  from  a  solution  of  ether  and  alcohol  it 
separates  in  large  rhombic  tables,  strongly  refract¬ 
ing,  and  having  a  density  of  1T9.  It  has  an  aro¬ 
matic  odor,  melts  at  43°,  volatilizes  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  has  no  action  on 
vegetable  colors,  but  dissolves  in  acids,  forming 
soluble  and  crystallizable  salts. 

thi  3,-meth-al  -dIne,  s.  [Pref.  thi{o)-;  English 
meth(yl),  and  aldine.] 

Chem.:  CgH^CHalNSg.  Formed  by  saturating 
aldehyde  with  methylamine,  and  then  passing  sul¬ 
phydric  acid  gas  into  it.  It  separates  as  an  easily 
decomposable  oil. 

thi-an-I-so  -Ic.  a.  [Pref.  thi(o)-,  and  Eng.  ani- 
soic.}  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphur  and 
anisoic  acid. 

thianisoic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CioHi402'SOj.  A  monobasic  acid  contain¬ 
ing  the  elements  of  anise-camphor  and  sulphurous 
acid.  Anethol  is  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  and  the 
oil  produced  distilled.  The  distillate  between  215“ 
and245°  is  left  in  contact  with  acid  sodium  sulphite 
and  alcohol,  the  sodium  salt  crystallizing  out.  The 
acid  can  be  obtained  in  crystals  from  its  barium 
salt  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  has  an 
astringent  taste,  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  and  forms  crystallizable  salts. 

thl-an’-Is-ol,  s.  [Pref.  thi{o)-,  and  Eng.  anisol.] 
Chem. :  CsHgSO.  A  white  pulverulent  substance 
formed  by  the  action  of  ammonium  sulphide  on 
anishydramide.  {Watts.) 

thl-bau’-dl-U  (th  as  t),s.  [Named  after  Thie- 
baut,  secretary  to  the  Linnsean  Society  of  Paris.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Vacciniacese,  chiefly  from  Peru. 
Leaves  leathery,  evergreen ;  calyx  five-toothed ; 
corolla  tubulose,  with  a  five-toothed  limb ;  stamens 
ten,  anthers  two-horned.  Wine  is  made  from  the 
fruit  of  Thibaudia  macrophylla,  and  an  aromatic 
tincture,  used  as  a  remedy  for  toothache,  from  T. 
puercine. 

ThI-bet'  (th  as  t),  subst.  [See  def.]  A  country  in 
Asia. 

Thibet-cloth,  s. 

1.  A  cloth  resembling  camlet,  made  of  coarse 
goat’s  hair. 

2.  A  fine  woolen  fabric,  used  for  dresses,  cloaks, 
&c. 

Thlb  -et-an,  Thl-be-ti-an  (Th  as  T,  tlas  shi), 

adj.  [Eng.  Thibet;  -an,  -ian.)  Tibetan, 
thl  -ble,  s.  [A  variant  of  dibble  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  dibble.  {Prov.) 

*2.  A  skimmer,  a  slice. 

3.  A  porridge-stick ;  a  stick  used  in  stirring  broth, 
porridge,  &c.  {Prov.) 

“The  thible  ran  round  and  the  .  .  .  handfuls  of 
meal  fell  into  the  water.” — E.  Bronte:  Wuthering  Heights, 
ch.  xiii. 

thick,  *thicke,  *thikke,  a.,  adv.  &  s.  [A.  S. 
thicce;  cogn.  with  O.  Sax.  thikki;  Dut.  dik;  Icel. 
thykkr;  O.  Icel.  thjokkr,  thjokkr;  Dan.  tyk ;  Sw. 
tjok,  tjock;  O.  H.  Ger.  dicchi;  Ger.  dick.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Having  more  or  less  extent  measured  round 
the  surface  in  the  direction  of  its  breadth,  or  from 
one  surface  to  its  opposite ;  having  more  or  less 
extent  in  circumference  or  diameter.  Said  of  solid 
bodies  ;  as,  a  plank  three  inches  thick. 

2.  Having  greater  extent  or  depth  than  usual 
from  one  surface  to  its  opposite ;  relatively  of  great 
circumference,  depth,  or  diameter ;  having  consid¬ 
erable  extent  when  measured  all  round  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  its  breadth.  (Opposed  to  thin,  slender,  or 
slim.) 

“His  short  thick  neck.” 

Shakesp. .-  Venus  and  Adonis,  627. 

3.  Dense,  inspissated ;  having  great  consistence ; 
containing  much  solid  matter  in  suspension  or 
solution;  not  thin. 

“The  sea  fog  was  so  thick  that  no  land  could  be  seen.” 

— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

4.  Not  transparent  or  clear;  turbid,  dark,  misty. 
“A  fountain  troubled,  muddy  .  .  .  thick.” 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  V.  2. 

5.  Close  set  or  planted ;  having  things  set  closely 
or  crowded  together  ;  compact,  dense. 

“A  mount  of  rough  ascent  and  thick  with  wood.” 

Dryden:  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  102. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wpl*;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se.  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  au -  kw. 


thick-brained 
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thickness 


6.  Dense,  impenetrable. 

“And  the  people  stood  afar  off,  and  Moses  drew  near 
unto  the  thick  darkness  where  God  was.”—  Exod.  xx.  21. 

7.  Coming  closely  together ;  following  each  other 
in  quick  succession. 

“Nae  doubt  that  they  were  fain  o’  ither, 

An’  unco  pack  and  thick  thegither.” 

Burns :  Turn  Dogs. 

8.  Without  proper  intervals  or  flexibility  of  artic¬ 
ulation  ;  indistinct ;  as,  thick  speech. 

9.  Unable  to  articulate  properly  ;  speaking  indis¬ 
tinctly. 

“Brilliant  orators  and  playwrights  would  be  ashamed 
to  be  seen  thick  of  speech  and  unsteady  of  gait.” — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

*10.  Dim,  indistinct,  weak,  defective. 

“My  sight  was  over  thick.’’ 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  v.  3. 

11.  Mentally  or  morally  dull ;  stupid,  gross,  crass. 

“His  wit’s  as  thick  as  Tewkesbury  mustard.” — Shakesp.: 
Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  4. 

*12.  Stupid. 

“I  omit  your  thick  error  in  putting  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  magistrate  and  a  king.” — Hayward:  Answer  to 
Doleman,  ch.  iv. 

13.  Deep,  heavy,  profound. 

“ Thick  slumber  hangs  upon  mine  eyes.” 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  v.  L 

*14.  Dull;  not  acute,  sharp,  or  sensitive.  (Applied 
to  the  sense  of  hearing.) 

15.  Intimate,  very  friendly,  familiar.  ( Colloq .) 

“Newcome  and  I  are  not  very  thick  together.” — Thack¬ 
eray:  Newcomes,  ch.  xxiv. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  In  close  succession  one  after  the  other ;  fast  or 
close  together ;  thickly. 

“The  neighboring  plain  with  arm  is  cover’d  o’er; 

The  vale  an  iron  harvest  seems  to  yield, 

Of  thick  sprung  lances  in  a  wavy  field.” 

Dryden:  Aurengzebe,  i.  L 

2.  Closely ;  as,  ground  set  thick  with  trees. 

3.  To  a  great  depth  or  to  a  greater  depth  than 
usual ;  deeply  ;  as  land  covered  thick  with  manure. 

4.  Without  proper  intervals ;  indistinctly. 

“And  speaking  thick,  which  nature  made  his  blemish.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  3. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  thickest  part ;  the  time  when  anything  is 
thickest. 

“Achimetes  having  with  a  mine  suddenly  blown  up  a 
great  part  of  the  wall  of  the  Spanish  station,  in  the  thick 
of  the  dust  and  smoke  presently  entered  his  men.” — 
Knolles:  Hist,  of  the  Turks. 

*2.  A  thicket ;  a  close  bush. 

“Dismounting  strait 

From  his  tall  steed,  he  rusht  into  the  thick.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  i.  89. 

3.  A  thick-headed,  slow,  or  stupid  fellow ;  a  block¬ 
head,  a  dolt.  \Colloq.) 

“What  a  thick  I  was  to  come!” — Hughes:  Tom  Brown’s 
Schooldays,  pt.  i.,  ch.  vii. 

H  (1)  Thick  and  thin : 

A.  As  subst. :  Whatever  is  in  the  way ;  as,  to  fol¬ 
low  through  thick  and  thin. 

B.  As  adj. :  Heady  to  go  through  thick  and  thin ; 
thorough. 

“We  again  see  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  thick-and-thin 
adherents  of  the  neo-French  technique.” — St.  James’s 
Gazette,  May  26,  1887. 

(2)  Thick-and-thin  block  : 

Naut.:  A  block  having  two  sheaves  of  unequal 
size  in  the  same  plane  ;  a  fiddle-block. 

*(3)  Thick  and  threefold :  In  quick  succession. 

“They  came  thick  and  threefold  for  a  time,  till  one  ex¬ 
perienced  stager  discovered  the  plot.” — V Estrange. 

♦thick-brained,  a.  Dull,  stupid. 

“  The  thick-brain' d  audience  lively  to  awake, 

Till  with  shrill  claps  the  theatre  do  shake.” 

Drayton:  The  Heart. 

thick-coated,  a.  Having  a  thick,  compact,  or 
dense  coat  or  covering.. 

♦thick-coming,  adj.  Following  each  other  in 
quick  succession ;  crowding. 

“She  is  troubled  with  thick-coming  fancies.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  v.  3. 

.♦thick-eyed,  a.  Having  dim  eyes ;  defective  in 

vision. 

“ Thick-eyed  musing,  and  cursed  melancholy.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  3. 

thick-footed  bat,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Vesperugo  pachypus,  from  Northern  India, 
Tenasserim,  the  Andaman  and  Philippine  islands, 
Java,  and  Sumatra.  It  is  about  three  inches  long, 
including  the  tail ;  fur  bright  reddish-brown  above, 
paler  beneath.  The  feet  are  furnished  with  circu¬ 
lar  discs,  probably  organs  of  adhesion,  analogous 
to  those  present  in  the  genus  Thyroptera  (q.  v.). 


thick-grown,  a.  Dense. 

“Under  the  thick-grown  brake  we’ll  shroud  ourselves.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iii.  1. 

thick-head,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  stupid  fellow,  a  blockhead,  a 
dolt. 

2.  Ornith.:  [Pachycephala]. 
thick-headed,  a. 

1.  Dull,  stupid,  crass. 

*2.  Having  a  thick,  dense,  or  bushy  head. 
Thick-headed  Shrikes :  [Pachyceph.alidje.] 
thick-knee,  s. 

Ornith.:  The  genus  (Edicnemus  (q.  v.),  and 
especially  CEdicnemus  crepitans.  [Stone-plover.] 
“Some  stone-plovers,  or  thick-knees,  seven  in  number, 
had  a  long  start  of  the  falcon.” — St.  James’s  Gazette,  March 
17,  1886,  p.  11. 

thick-leaved,  a.  Dense ;  closely  set  with  leaves. 
“Through  thick-leaved  branches,  from  the  dingle  broke.” 

Longfellow:  Sunrise  on  the  Hills. 

thick-legged  bats,  s.pl. 

Zobl. :  Emballonuridse  ;  a  family  of  Microchirop- 
tera,  generally  distributed  throughout  the  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  regions  of  both  hemispheres,  rare¬ 
ly  extending  north  or  south  of  the  thirtieth  paral¬ 
lels  of  latitude.  The  muzzle  is  obliquely  truncated, 
and  the  tail  either  perforates  the  interfemoral 
membrane  or  is  produced  far  beyond  it.  The  family 
is  approximately  equivalent  to  the  old  family 
Noctilionidae,  and  contains  two  sub-families  :  Em- 
ballonurinse,  with  ten  genera,  arranged  in  five 
groups— Furiae  (2),  Emballonurse  (5),  Dicliduri  (1), 
Noctiliones  (l),and  Rhinopomata  (1);  and  Molos- 
sinae  (q.  v.). 

thick-lipped,  a.  Having  thick  lips. 

“  Come  on,  you  thick-lipp’d  slave,  I’ll  bear  you  hence.’* 
Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  iv.  2. 
thick-lips,  subst.  One  having  thick  lips;  a 
negro. 

♦thick-pleached,  adj.  Thickly  or  closely  inter¬ 
woven. 

“The  prince  and  Count  Claudio,  walking  in  a  thick- 
pleached  alley  in  my  orchard.” — Shakesp.:  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing,  i.  2. 

thick-ribbed,  adj.  Having  strong  ribs;  hence, 
not  easily  broken  through. 

“In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  L 

♦thick-sighted,  a.  Short-sighted,  purblind. 

“  Thick-sighted,  barren,  lean,  and  lacking  juice.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  136. 

♦thick-stuff,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  A  name  given  to  all  planks  above 
four  inches  in  thickness. 

thick-tailed  galago,  s. 

Zoblogy :  Galago  crassicaudatus,  from  southern 
tropical  Africa.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  domestic 
cat,  with  brown  fur,  and  a  great  bushy  tail,  three 
or  four  inches  longer  than  the  body. 

thick-tailed  opossum,  s. 

Zoology:  Didelphys  crassicaudatus,  from  Brazil 
and  Paraguay,  ranging  southward  to  the_  River 
Plate.  It  has  no  marsupial  pouch,  but  vestiges  of 
it  remain  in  the  folds  of  skin  with  which  the  six 
mammffi  are  covered. 

♦thick,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Thick,  a.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  thick ;  to  thicken,  to  inspis¬ 
sate. 

“  Thoughts  that  would  thick  my  blood.” 

Shakesp..-  Winter’s  Tale,  i.  2. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  thick  or  thicken. 

“  But  see,  the  welkin  thicks  apace.” 

Spenser:  Shepherd’ s  Calendar ;  March. 

thick'-en,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Icel.  thykkna=  to  become 
thick;  A.  S.  thiccian—  to  make  thick.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  become  thick  or  more  thick  in 
any  of  its  senses,  as — 

(1)  To  be  inspissated,  consolidated,  or  coagulated. 

(2)  To  become  close  or  more  close  or  numerous  ; 
to  press,  to  crowd;  hence,  to  become  more  ani¬ 
mated. 

“  On  heaps  the  Greeks;  on  heaps  the  Trojans  bled; 

And  thickening  round,  them,  rise  the  hills  of  dead.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xvii.  417. 

*(3)  To  become  dense,  dark,  misty,  or  the  like. 
“The  weather  still  thickening,  and  preventing  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  land.” — Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  vi,  ch.  iii. 
*(4)  To  become  dark  or  obscure. 

“Thy  luster  thickens 
When  he  shines  by.” 

Shakesp. :  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  3. 

B.  Trans.:  To  make  thick  or  thicker,  in  any  of 
its  senses,  as — 

(1)  To  make  dense  ;  to  make  close ;  to  fill  up  the 
interstices  of ;  as,  to  thicken  cloth. 


(2)  To  inspissate. 

“Mix  it  with  thickened  juioe  of  sodden  wines.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  Georgic  iv.  887. 

*(3)  To  make  frequent  or  more  frequent;  as,  to 
thicken  blows. 

*(4)  To  strengthen  or  confirm. 

“This  may  help  to  thicken  other  proofs.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  3 

thlck-en-Ing,  pr.  par., a.  &  s.  [Thicken.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  making  thick  or  thicker;  the  state 
of  becoming  thick  or  thicker. 

2.  Something  put  into  or  applied  to  a  liquid  mass 
or  substance  to  make  it  thicker. 

“They  let  it  remains  within  mortars  in  the  sun,  and 
there  take  the  thickening .-  and  so  at  length  reduce  it  int 
certain  trochischs,  and  reserve  them  for  use.” — P.  Hol¬ 
land:  Pliny,  bk.  xxiv.,  ch.  xii. 

3.  Calico-print. :  Paste  which  contains  the  mor¬ 
dant  or  dye,  in  some  cases,  and  forming  a  vehicle 
therefor. 

thickening-layers,  s.  pi. 

Bot.:  Various  layers  deposited  in  the  primary 
cell-wall  of  a  plant  at  an  early  period  of  its  growth. 

( Thom6. ) 

thickening-ring,  s. 

Bot. :  A  ring  formed  between  the  wood  and  the 
bark  of  trees  characterized  by  the  formation  of’ 
annual  rings.  ( Thom6 .) 

thick -et,  s.  [A.  S.  thiccet. ]  A  wood  or  collec¬ 
tion  of  trees  set  closely  together. 

“The  wilderness  is  theirs,  with  all  its  caves, 

Its  hollow  glens,  its  thickets,  and  its  plains, 
Unvisited  by  man.”  Cowper:  Task,  vi.  402. 

♦thick -et-tjf,  a.  [Eng.  thicket ;  -y.~\  Abounding 
in  thickets. 

thick  -ish,  a.  [Eng.  thick,  a.;  -ish.]  Somewhat 
thick. 

thick  -1^,  adv.  [Eng.  thick ,  a.;  -ly.l 

1.  In  a  thick  manner;  to  a  great  depth. 

“Mending  cracked  receivers,  having  thickly  overlaid 

them  with  diachylon,  we  could  not  perceive  leaks.” — 
Boyle. 

2.  Closely,  densely,  compactly. 

“Lofty  hills  all  thickly  clothed  with  wood.” — Coots: 
First  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

3.  In  close  succession ;  rapidly. 

“  So  that  your  sins  no  leisure  him  afford 
To  think  on  mercy,  they  so  thickly  throng.” 

Drayton:  Noah’s  Flood. 

thick-ness,  s.  [A.  S.  thicnes.'] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  thick 
in  any  of  the  senses  of  the  word,  as — 

1.  The  extent  of  a  body  from  side  to  side  or  from 
a  surface  to  its  opposite. 

“Nor  indeed  can  a  thought  be  conceived,  to  be  of  such 
a  length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  or  to  be  hewed  and 
sliced  out,  in  many  pieces,  all  which  laid  together,  as  so 
many  small  chips  thereof,  would  make  up  again  the  en¬ 
tireness  of  that  whole  thought.” — Cudworth:  Intell.  System, 
p.  760. 

2.  Depth. 

“  Thus  a  foundation  will  be  laid  for  it  [salt]  to  accumu¬ 
late  to  any  thickness  by  falls  of  snow,  without  its  being  at 
all  necessary  for  the  sea  water  to  freeze.” — Cook:  Second 
Voyage,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  vii. 

3.  Denseness,  density,  consistence,  spissitude. 

“Diseases,  imagined  to  come  from  the  thickness  of 

blood,  come  often  from  the  contrary  cause.” — Arbuthnot: 
On  Aliments. 

4.  The  state  of  being  close,  dense,  or  impervious. 

“  The  banks  of  the  river  and  the  thickness  of  the  shades 

drew  into  them  all  the  birds  of  the  country.” — Addison. 

5.  Closeness  of  the  parts;  the  state  of  being 
crowded,  close,  or  near ;  as,  the  thickness  of  trees  in 
a  wood. 

6.  Fogginess,  mistiness,  or  darkness  of  weather; 
fog. 

“  Praying  for  the  thickness  to  settle  away  that  some 
blessed  pilot-boat  may  heave  in  sight.” — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

7.  Dullness  of  the  sense  of  seeing  or  hearing ;  dull¬ 
ness  of  wit ;  want  of  sharpness  or  acuteness. 

“  What  you  write  is  printed  in  large  letters;  otherwise, 
between  the  weakness  of  my  eyes  and  thickness  of  my 
hearing,  I  should  lose  the  greatest  pleasure.” — Swift. 

8.  Want  of  due  distinction  of  syllables  or  of  good 

articulation ;  indistinctness  or  confusion  of  utter¬ 
ance  ;  as,  thickness  of  speech.  * 

II.  Foundry:  That  application  of  loam  in  loam 
molding  which  represents  the  metal,  and  which  is 
afterward  knocked  away  to  leave  space  for  the 
same. 


bfiil,  b6y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  <jhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  eifist.  ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  "=  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =bel,  d$l. 
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thick  -ness-Ing',  s.  [Eng.  thickness;  -mg.] 
Wood-work. :  Reducing  boards  or  pieces  to 
even  thickness  ready  for  dressing  to  shape, 
thick  -set,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  thick,  and  set.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Planted  or  set  close. 

“His  eyeballs  glare  with  fire,  suffused  with  blood, 

His  neck  shoots  up  a  thickset  thorny  wood.” 

Dryden:  Meleager  and  Atalanta. 

2.  Having  a  short,  thick  body;  thick,  stout, 
stumpy. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  close,  thick  hedge. 

2.  Very  thick  or  dense  underwood;  scrub-bush. 

II.  Fabric:  A  stout,  twilled,  napped,  cotton  cloth; 

a  kind  of  fustian. 

thick  -skin,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  thick,  and  skin.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  stolid,  coarse,  gross  person ;  one 
who  is  not  easily  moved  by  taunts,  reproaches,  ridi¬ 
cule,  or  the  like ;  a  person  with  little  or  no  feeling ; 
a  blockhead. 

“What  wouldst  thou  have,  boor?  what,  thickskint 
speak,  breathe,  discuss ;  brief,  6hort,  quick,  snap.” — 
Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  5. 

B.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  Thickskinned,  2. 

“Nor  can  I  bide  to  pen  some  hungry  scene 

For  thickskin  ears,  and  undiscerning  eyne.” 

Bp.  Hall:  Satires,  i. 
thick  -skinned,  a.  [Eng.  thick,  and  skinned.] 

1.  Lit. :  Having  a  thick  skin  or  rind ;  as,  a  thick- 
skinned  orange. 

2.  Fig. :  Not  easily  moved  or  irritated  by  taunts, 
reproaches,  ridicule,  or  the  like ;  dull,  insensible, 
stolid. 

thick  -skull,  s.  [Eng.  thick,  and  skull.]  A  dull, 
stupid  person ;  a  blockhead. 

thick  -skulled,  a.  [English  thick ,  and  skulled.] 
Dull,  stupid ;  slow  to  learn ;  blockish. 

“Pleas’d  to  hear  their  thickskulled  judges  cry, 

Well  mov’d!”  Dryden:  Persius,  i.  166. 

’thick  -sprung,  a.  [English  thick,  and  sprung.] 
Spruag  up  thick  or  close  together. 

*thlck'-^,  a.  [Eng.  thick;  -y.]  Thick,  dense. 

“It  was  a  very  thicky  shade.” 

Greene,  in  Mourning  Garment. 
thief,  *theef,  *thefe,  ’theof  (pi.  Hheives, *theoves, 
Hhevis,  thieves ),  s.  [A.  S.  thedf  (pi.  thedfas ) ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  dief;  Icel.  thjofr ;  Dan.  tyv;  Sw.  tduf; 
O.  H.  Ger.  diup ;  Ger.  dieb ;  Goth,  thiubs.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  One  who  steals  or  is  guilty  of  theft ;  one  who 
takes  the  goods  or  personal  property  of  another 
without  his  knowledge  or  consent,  and  without 
any  intention  of  returning  it ;  one  who  deprives 
another  of  property  secretly  or  without  open  force, 
as  opposed  to  a  robber,  who  uses  open  force  or  vio¬ 
lence. 

“I  must  bear  my  testimony  that  the  people  of  this 
country  [Otaheite]  of  all  ranks,  men  and  women,  are 
die  arrantest  thieves  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.” — Cook: 
first,  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  x. 

1[  In  the  times  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 
no  such  sharp  distinction  was  made  as  we  now 
Iraw  between  a  robber  and  a  thief.  In  Matt.  xxi. 
13,  xxvi.  55  ;  Mark  xiv.  48,  Luke  x.  30,  &c.,  the  trans¬ 
lation  should  have  been  robber  instead  of  thief, 
and  the  penitent  thief  (cf.  Matt,  xxvii.  38-44,  and 
Luke  xxiii.  39-42  of  the  A.  V. )  crucified  with  Jesus 
should  have  been  designated  the  penitent  robber. 

,  2.  Used  as  a  term  of  reproach,  and  applied  es¬ 
pecially  to  a  person  guilty  of  cunning,  deceitful,  or 
secret  actions. 

“  Angelo  is  an  adulterous  thief." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  v. 

3.  An  excrescence  or  waster  in  a  candle.  ( Colloq .) 
“Their  burning  lamps  the  storm  ensuing  show, 

Th’  oil  sparkles,  thieves  about  the  snuff  do  grow.” 

May:  Virgil;  Georgic  i. 

II.  Bot.:  Bubus  fruticosus.  (Brit.  <&  II oil.) 
thief-catcher,  s.  One  who  catches  thieves ;  one 

whose  business  or  profession  is  to  bring  thieves  to 
justice ;  a  detective. 

’thief-leader,  s.  A  thief-catcher. 

“A  wolf  passed  by  as  the  thief-leaders  were  dragging  a 
fox  to  execution.” — V Estrange. 

’thief-stolen,  a.  Stolen  by  a  thief  or  thieves. 
(Shakesp. :  Cymbeline ,  i.  7.) 

’thief-taker,  s.  A  thief-catcher, 
thief- tube,  s.  A  tube  for  withdrawing  samples 
of  liquids  from  casks,  &c. ;  a  sampling-tube. 

*thief-ly,  *theefe-ly,  adv.  [English  thief;  -ly.] 
Like  a  thief. 

“  And  in  the  night  full  theefely  gan  he  stalke, 

When  every  wight  was  to  his  reste  brought.” 

Chaucer:  Lucrece  of  Pome. 


’thief -te-Ous,  a.  [Eng.  thief;  -teous.]  Thievish, 
an  ’thief -te-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  thiefteous ;  -ly.] 
Thievishly. 

“  Came  thiefteously  to  snatch  awaysomeof  my  lardons.” 
— Urquhart:  Rabelais,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xiv. 

thl-ers?h -lte  (or  th  as  t),  subst.  [After  F  -ion 
Thiersch,  the  discoverer:  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 
Mineralogy :  A  mineral  substance  occurring  as  an 
incrustation  on  the  marbles  of  the  Parthenon, 
Athens.  Stated  to  be  an  oxalate  of  lime  originating 
from  the  action  of  vegetation  on  the  marble. 

thi-e-thal  -dlne,  s.  [Pref.  thi(o)-;  Eng.  eth(yl), 
ald(ehyde),  and  suff.  -me.-] 

Cherii. :  C6H12(C2H5)NS2.  Prepared  from  ethyla- 
mine  in  the  same  way  as  thiamethaldine.  Has  not 
been  obtained  pure. 

thiet  -sie  (th  as  t),  s.  [Native  name.] 

1.  Bot. :  Melanorrhcea  usitatissima. 

2.  Chem. :  A  resinous  substance  used  as  a  varnish 
by  the  Burmese.  It  exudes  from  Melanorrhcea  usi¬ 
tatissima  in  the  form  of  a  very  viscid,  light-brown 
liquid.  The  main  portion  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
is  very  tenacious.  The  remaining  portion  is  insol¬ 
uble  in  alcohol,  but  partly  soluble  in  ether,  and 
changes,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  to  a  deep  black 
and  nearly  solid  substance. 

thieve,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  gethedfian.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  steal;  to  practice  theft. 

“  Or  prowl  in  courts  of  law  for  human  prey, 

In  venal  senate  thieve,  or  rob  on  broad  highway.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  13. 
*B.  Trans.:  To  take  by  theft;  to  steal. 

“Could  this  Huguet 

Who  prayed  thy  presence  with  so  fierce  a  fervor 
Have  thieved  the  scroll.”  Lytton:  Richelieu,  v.  ii. 
thieve  -less,  adj.  [Scotch  thie ve=thew  (q.  v.); 
-less.]  Cold,  dry,  ungracious,  bitter.  (Spoken  of  a 
person’s  demeanor.) 

“Wi’  thieveless  sneer  to  see  each  modish  mien 
He,  down  the  water,  gies  him  thus  guid-e’en.” 

Burns:  Brigs  of  Ayr. 

thiev  -er-jf,  *theev-er-y,  *thev-er-y,  s.  [Eng. 

thieve;  -ry.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  thieving ;  theft. 

“For  in  hospitality,  as  in  thievery ,  the  Gaelic  maraud¬ 
ers  rivalled  the  Bedouins.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xviii. 

2.  That  which  is  stolen. 

“Injurious  Time  now,  with  a  robber’s  haste, 

Crams  his  rich  thievery  up,  he  knows  not  how.” 

Shakesp.:  Tr.oilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  4. 

thieve§,  s.  pi.  [Thief.] 

thieves’  Latin,  s.  A  jargon  used  by  thieves  ;  the 
cant  or  slang  used  entirely,  or  almost  peculiar  to, 
thieves. 

’thieves’  vinegar,  s.  A  kind  of  vinegar  made  by 
digesting  rosemary  tops,  sage-leaves,  &c.,  in  vine¬ 
gar,  anciently  believed  to  be  an  antidote  against 
the  plague.  It  derived  its  name  and  popularity 
from  the  story  that  four  thieves  who  plundered  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  during  the  plague  ascribed  their 
impunity  to  this  preparation. 

thiev  -Ish,  *theev-ish,  *thev-ish,  a.  [English 
thief ;  -ish.] 

1.  Given  to  stealing;  addicted  to  the  practice  of 
theft. 

“The  name  of  the  Ladrones  commemorates  the  losses 
of  Magalhaen’screw  from  the  thievish  propensities  of  the 
natives.” — Taylor:  Words  and  Places  (ed.  1878),  ch.  ii. 

2.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  theft ;  as  a  thievish 
practice. 

*3.  Given  to,  characterized  by,  or  accompanied 
with  robbery. 

“With  a  base  and  boist’rous  sword  enforce 
A  thievish  living  on  the  common  road.” 

Shakesp. :  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  3. 

4.  Frequented  or  infested  by  thieves  or  robbers. 
“Walk  in  thievish  ways.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  1. 

5.  Acting  or  working  by  stealth ;  sly,  secret. 
“Corruption’s  thievish  arts, 

And  ruffian  force,  began  to  sap  the  mounds 
And  majesty  of  laws.” 

Thomson:  Liberty,  iii.  399. 

thiev-Ish-ly,  *thiev-ish-lye,  adv.  [English 
thievish;  -ly.]  In  a  thievish  manner:  like  a  thief; 
by  theft.  (Cowper:  Task,  v.  67.) 

thiev-Ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  thievish;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  thievish. 

thlg,  v.t.&i.  [Icel.  thig,  thiggja=to  get,  to  re¬ 
ceive,  to  accept,  to  receive  hospitality  for  a  night ; 
Dan.  tigge=to  beg ;  tigger= a  beggar ;  A.  S.  thicgan, 
thigan= to  get,  to  receive.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  ask,  to  beg,  to  supplicate.  (Scotch.) 

B.  Intrans.:  To  go  about  receiving  supply  or  aid 
from  neighbors,  &c.  (Scotch.) 

“Lang-legged  Hieland  gillies  that  will  neither  work 
nor  want,  and  maun  gang  thigging  and  souning  about  on 
their  acquaintances.” — Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxvi. 


thlg  -ger,  s.  [Eng.  thig ;  -er.]  One  who  thigs; 
a  beggar ;  especially  one  who  solicits  a  gift  or  assist¬ 
ance  in  food  or  money,  not  on  the  footing  of  an 
absolute  mendicant  pauper,  but  as  one  in  a  tem¬ 
porary  strait,  having  claim  on  the  liberality  of 
others. 

thigh  (gh  silent),  ’theigh,  *thih,  *thi,  ’the, 
*thy,  *thye,  s.  [A.  S.  thedh,  thed;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
dij ;  Icel.  thjd—  thigh,  rump  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  deoh,  theoh; 
M.  H.  Ger.  diech,  die.]  The  thick,  fleshy  portion 
of  the  leg  between  the  knee  and  the  trunk.  (Used 
generally  of  man.) 

“Onesimus  far’d  worse,  prepar’d  to  fly; 

The  fatal  fang  drove  deep  within  his  thigh." 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses,  viii. 

thigh-bone,  s. 

Anat. :  The  femur,  the  largest  bone  in  the  skele¬ 
ton,  situated  between  the  os  innominatuni  and  the 
tibia.  In  the  erect  position  of  the  body  it  inclines 
inward,  and  slightly  backward  as  it  descends. 
At  its  superior  extremity  is  its  neck  ;  its  shaft  ter¬ 
minates  beneath  in  two  condyles,  united  anteriorly, 
but  separated  posteriorly  by  a  deep  intercondylar 
fossa  or  notch.  [Trochanter.] 

“  The  spade  of  the  gardener  has  struck  upon  many 
Bkulls  and  thigh-bones  at  a  short  distance  beneath  the 
turf  and  flowers.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

’thigh-borne,  a.  An  epithet  applied  to  Bacchus 
from  his  having  been  inclosed  in  the  thigh  of  Zeus, 
after  the  death  of  his  mother,  Semele. 

“The  thigh-borne  bastard  of  the  thund’  ring  love.” 

J.  Taylor:  Bacchus  and  Apollo. 

thigh-mouthed  Crustacea,  s.pl. 

ZoOl.:  The  Merostomata  (q.  v.). 

’thilk,  ’thilke,  pron.  or  a.  [A.  S.  thy Ic,  for  thylic, 
from  thy,  instrumental  case  of  se,  sed,  thcet  [That], 
and  lic= like  (q.  v.).]  That,  that  same. 

“  I  lovo  thilk  lass;  alas,  why  do  I  love? 

She  deigns  not  my  good  will,  but  doth  reprove.” 

Spenser:  Shepherd' s  Calendar,  Jan. 

thill,  ’thille,  ’thylle,  s.  [A.  S.  thille= a  slip  of 
wood,  a  trencher;  cogn.  with  Icel.  thilja=a  plank, 
planking;  M.  H.  Ger.  dille;  O.  H.  Ger.  dilld,  thill ; 
Ger.  diele—a  board,  a  plank ;  Icel.  thili= a  wainscot, 
a  plank  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  dil,  dilo—a.  plank.] 

1.  Vehicles :  A  shaft ;  one  of  the  two  sidepieces  by 
which  one  horse  is  hitched  to  a  vehicle.  (Written 
also  fill.) 

“More  easily  a  wagon  may  be  drawn  in  rough  ways  if 
the  fore  wheels  were  as  high  as  the  hinder  wheels,  and 
if  the  thills  were  fixed  under  the  axis.” — Mortimer.-  Hus¬ 
bandry. 

2.  Mining :  The  floor  of  the  mine. 

thill- coupling,  subst.  A  device  for  fastening  the 
shafts  to  the  fore  axle. 

thill-horse,  subst.  The  same  as  thiller  (q.  v.). 
(Written  also  fill-horse.) 

“Thou  hast  got  more  haironthy  chin  than  Dobbin,  my 
thill-horse,  has  on  his  tail.” — Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice, 
v.  2. 

thill-jack,  s.  A  tool  for  attaching  the  thills  of 
a  carriage  to  the  clips  of  the  axle. 

thill-tug,  s.  A  leather  loop  depending  from  the 
harness  saddle  to  hold  the  shaft  of  a  carriage. 

thill -er,s.  [Eng.  thill;  -er.]  The  horse  which 
goes  between  the  thills  or  shafts,  and  supports 
them.  (Written  also  filler.) 

“  Whole  bridle  and  saddle,  whitleather,  and  nail, 

With  collars  and  harness,  for  thiller  and  all.” 

Tusser:  Husbandry. 

thim  -ble,  ’thim-bell,  *thim-bil,  *thym-byl, 

subst.  [A.  S.  thymel=a  thumb-stall,  from  tliuma=  a 
thumb.] 

1.  Needlework:  A  metallic  cap  or  sheath  used  to 
protect  the  end  of  the  finger  in  sewing.  Seam¬ 
stresses  use  a  thimble  having  a  rounded  end  with 
numerous  small  pits  or  indentations.  Those  used 
by  tailors  are  open  at  the  end. 

“The  first,  a  travelling  tailor,  who  by  the  mystery  of 
his  needle  and  thimble  had  survey’d  the  fashions  of  the 
French  and  English.” — Beaum.  &  Flet..-  Pair  Maid  of  the 
Inn. 

2.  Bot.:  (1)  Digitalis  purpurea;  (2)  Silene  mari- 
tima. 

3.  Build. :  A  sleeve  around  a  stove-pipe  when  it 
passes  through  a  wall  or  ceiling. 

4.  Machinery : 

(1)  A  sleeve  or  tube  through  which  a  bolt  passes, 
and  which  may  act  as  a  stay. 

(2)  A  ferrule  to  expand  a  tube ;  specifically,  a  fer¬ 
rule  for  boiler-tubes. 

5.  Naut. :  An  iron  ring  having  an  exterior  groove 
worked  into  a  rope  or  sail,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  another  rope  or  a  lanyard ;  a  large  eyelet 

thimble-berry,  s. 

B»t.:  (1)  A  kind  of  black  raspberry,  Bubus  occi¬ 
dental Us,  common  in  America;  (2)  B.  spectabilis; 

(3)  B.  nutkanus. 
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thimble-case 

thimble-case,  s.  A  case  for  holding  a  thimble 
T>r  thimbles. 

thimble  coupling,  s. 

Mach. :  A  kind  of  permanent  coupling,  of  which 
the  coupling-box  consists  of  a  plain  ring  of  metal, 
supposed  to  resemble  a  tailor’s  thimble,  bored  to 
tit  the  two  connected  ends  of  the  shafts.  The  con¬ 
nection  is  secured  by  pins  passed  through  the  ends 
of  the  shafts  and  thimble,  or  by  a  parallel  key  or 
feather  bedded  in  the  boss  ends  of  the  shafts,  and 
let  into  a  corresponding  groove  in  the  thimble. 
Called  also  pump-coupling  or  ring-coupling, 
thimble-eye,  s. 

Naui. :  An  eye  in  a  plate  through  which  a  rope  is 
rove  without  a  sheave. 

thimble-joint,  s.  A  sleeve-joint,  with  an  interior 
packing  to  keep  the  joints  of  pipes  tight  during 
expansion  and  contraction. 

thimble-rig,  s.  A  sleight-of-hand  trick,  per¬ 
formed  by  means  of  three  thimbles  and  a  pea.  The 
pea  being  placed  on  a  table  and  covered  with  one 
of  the  thimbles,  the  performer  proceeds  to  shift  the 
thimbles,  covering  the  pea  npw  with  one,  now  with 
another,  and  offers  to  bet  any  bystander  that  no 
one  can  tell  under  which  thimble  the  pea  is.  The 
erson  betting  is  seldom  allowed  to  win,  the  pea 
eing  abstracted  by  sleight  of  hand. 

thimble-rig,  v.  t.  or  i.  To  cheat  by  means  of 
thimble-rigging. 

thimble-rigger,  s.  One  who  practices  the  trick 
of  thimble-rig  ;  a  trickster. 

“ Thimble-riggers  abounded,  and  their  tables  were  sur¬ 
rounded  by  ‘bonnets.  *  ” — London  Daily  Telegraph .  - 

thimble-rigging,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.:  Practicing  the  tricks  of  a  thimble- 
rigger. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  acts  or  tricks  of  a  thimble- 
rigger. 

thimble-skein,  s. 

Vehicles:  A  sleeve  over  the  arm  of  a  wagon-axle; 
distinguished,  from  a  strap-skein,  which  is  simply 
a  flat  iron  strip  let  into  the  wood  of  the  axle-arm  to 
take  the  wear  from  the  wood. 

thimble-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Rudbeckia ;  so  named  from  the 
shape  of  the  receptacle. 

thim'-ble-f  ul,  s.  [Eng.  thimble,  and/wl(i).]  As 
much  as  may  be  contained  in  a  thimble  ;  hence,  any 
very  small  quantity. 

“Had  the  credit  of  suggesting  the  addition  of  a  thim¬ 
bleful  of  Veuve  Clicquot.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*thlme  (th  as  t) ,  s.  [Thyme.] 
thin,  *thinne,  *thunne,  *thynne,  a.  &  adv.  [A. 

S.  thynne;  cogn,  with  Dut.  dun;  Icel.  thunnr;  Dan. 
hind:  Sw.  tunn;  0.  H.  Ger.  dunni;  Ger.  diinn; 
Welsh  teneu;  Gael.  &  Irish  tana;  Lat.  tenuis;  Gr. 
tanaos;  Sansc.  tana.  From  the  root  tan- =  to 
stretch,  seen  in  Lat.  tendo=  to  stretch;  A.  S.  dthe- 
nian;  Gr.  teino;  Eng.  tenuity ,  attenuate ,  &c.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Literally : 

1.  Having  little  thickness  or  extent  from  one  sur¬ 
face  to  its  opposite ;  slim ;  as,  thin  paper,  a  thin 
board,  &c. 

2.  Rare ;  not  dense.  (Used  of  the  air  and  aSriform 

fluids.) 

“  Melted  into  air,  thin  air.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

3.  Not  sufficient  for  a  covering;  easily  seen 
through ;  flimsy. 

“This  distinction  is  a  metaphysical  nothing,  and  is 
brought  only  to  amuse  men  that  have  not  leisure  to  con¬ 
sider.  And  he  that  says  one,  says  the  other ;  or  as  bad, 
under  a  thin  and  transparent  cover.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Dis¬ 
suasive  from  Popery,  bk.  i.,  pt.  ii.,  §  5. 

4.  Deficient  in  such  ingredient  as  gives  body  or 
substance ;  not  inspissated ;  not  containing  much 
solid  matter  in  solution  or  suspension  ;  deficient  in 

body. 

“To  warm  new  milk,  pour  any  alkali;  the  liquor  will 
remain  at  rest,  though  it  appear  somewhat  thinner.” — 
Arbutlinot. 

5.  Notclose ;  not  crowded  together  so  as  to  fill  the 
space;  not  having  the  individuals  of  which  the 
thing  is  composed  close,  compact,  or  dense. 

“Early  sowing  and  thin  seeding  are  among  the  best 
means  for  securing  that  desirable  end.” — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

6.  Not  crowded  or  well  filled ;  not  full. 

“Ferrara  is  very.large,  but  extremely  thin  of  people.” 

—Addison:  On  Italy. 

7.  Slim,  slender ;  not  fat  or  stout. 

“My  face  so  thin.” — Shakesp.:  King  John,  L. 

8.  Not  full  or  full-grown. 

“Seven  thin  ears  blasted  with  the  east  wind.” — Genesis 

xli.  6. 
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*9.  Scanty,  small,  poor. 

“A  thin  and  slender  pittance.” 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  4. 

10.  Faint,  feeble,  slight,  meager;  destitute  of 
volume  or  fullness.  (Said  of  sound.) 

11.  Fia.:  Flimsy,  unsatisfactory;  as,  The  excuse 
was  rather  fkm.  Used  also  of  literary  work  of  a 
poor  quality. 

B.  As  adv.:  Not  thickly  or  closely;  thinly,  scat- 
teredly,  scantily.  (See  the  compounds.) 

,  H  Thin  is  largely  used  in  compounds,  the  mean¬ 
ings  being  in  most  cases  sufficiently  obvious;  as, 
t/im-faced,  f/w'n-peopled,  &c. 

thin-clad,  a.  Slightly  or  scantily  clad. 

*thin-gut,  s.  A  starveling. 

thin-set,  a.  Planted  thinly;  not  thick-set. 

“  Thin-set  with  palm, 

And  olive  rarely  interspers’d.” 

J.  Philips:  Cerealia. 

*thin-sheeted,  a.  Wearing  or  covered  with  thin 

sheets. 

“All  hail,  M.  P.f  from  whose  infernal  brain 
Thin-sheeted  phantoms  glide,  a  grisly  train.” 

Byron:  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

thin-skinned,  a.  Having  a  thin  skin;  hence, 
fig.,  unduly  sensitive,  easily  offended  or  irritated. 

•■“thin-spun,  a.  Spun  to  thinness  or  fineness;  fine* 
spun,  thin,  delicate. 

“  Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  the  abhorred  shears, 
And  slits  the  thin-spun  life.” — Milton:  Lycidas,  76. 

thin,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Thin,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  thin  or  less  thick;  to  attenuate;  to 
make  slender  or  lean. 

“The  serum  of  the  blood  is  neither  acid  nor  alkaline; 
oil  of  vitriol  thickens,  and  oil  of  tartar  thins  it  a  little.” 
— Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  make  less  crowded,  close,  or  numerous  ;  to 
diminish  the  number  of ;  to  reduce  in  numbers. 
(Often  used  with  out;  as,  to  thin  out  a  forest.) 

“If  those  sects  were  to  be  thinned  by  a  large  desertion.” 
— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

3.  To  attenuate ;  to  rarefy ;  to  make  less  dense ;  as, 
to  thin  the  air. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  diminish  in  thickness ;  to  become 
thin  or  thinner ;  to  waste  away. 

If  Often  with  away  or  out;  as,  geological  strata 
are  said  to  thin  out  when  they  gradually  diminish 
in  thickness  till  they  disappear. 

“Their  cheeks  with  thin  or  droop.” 

My  Beautiful  Lady. 

thine,  *thin,  adj.  or pron.  [A.  S .dhln,  poss.  pron. 
declined  like  an  adjective  ;  derived  from  dhin,  genit. 
case  of  dhd= thou  (q.  v.).  Cogn.  with  Icel.  thinn, 
thln,thitt,  from  thin,  genit.  of  thu ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  din; 
Ger.  dein,  from  deiner,  genit.  of  du, ;  Goth  .theins, 
from  theina,  genit.  of  thu.  In  Mid.  Eng.  thin  was 
declined,  genit.  thines,  dat.  thine,  nom.  and  accus. 
pi.  thine ;  by  loss  of  n  came  Mid.  Eng.  thi=TS.ng.  thy. 
The  n  was  commonly  retained  before  a  vowel  and 
when  the  pronoun  followed  the  substantive.]  Thy ; 
belonging  to  thee;  being  the  property  of  thee; 
relating  to  thee.  Like  thou ,  thine  is  now  seldom 
used  except  in  poetry,  solemn  discourses,  or  the 
language  of  the  Quakers.  Thine  is  the  form  gener¬ 
ally  used  before  a  vowel,  thy  taking  its  place  before 
consonants  ;  but  this  use  is  not  strictly  adhered  to, 
many  writers  using  both  forms  before  vowels,  but 
thine  is  always  used  if  it  follows  the  noun.  Like 
hers,  ours,  yours,  mine,  his,  theirs,  thine  is  used  abso¬ 
lutely  or  independently— that  is,  without  the  noun 
to  which  it  belongs — and  serves  either  as  a  nomina¬ 
tive  or  objective  or  predicate;  as,  Thine  are  poor, 
Give  me  thine,  That  house  is  thine. 

“  Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

thing,  *  thyng,  s.  [A.  S.  tliing= a  cause,  sake, 
office,  reason,  council;  cogn.  with  Dut.  ding ;  Icel. 
thing=a  thing  .  .  .  a  meeting ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  ting; 
O.  H.  Ger.  dine ;  Ger.  ding.  From  the  same  root  as 
A.  S.  th6on  —  to  thrive  [Thee,  v.~]  ;  thingan  =  to 
grow.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Anything  which  can  be  made  the  subject  of 
consideration  or  discussion  ;  anything  separable  or 
distinguishable  as  an  object  of  thought;  anything 
animate  or  inanimate ;  whatever  exists,  or  is  con¬ 
ceived  to  exist,  as  a  separate  entity. 

“The  universality  of  one  name  to  many  things,  hath 
been  the  cause  that  men  think  the  things  are  themselves 
universal;  and  so  seriously  contend,  that  besides  Peter 
and  John,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  men  that  are,  have  been, 
or  shall  be  in  the  world,  there  is  yet  something  else  that 
we  call  man,  viz.,  man  in  general — deceiving  themselves, 
by  taking  the  universal,  or  general  appellation,  for  the 
thing  it  signifieth.” — Hobbs.-  Human  Nature,  ch.  v. 


2.  An  inanimate  object  as  distinguished  from  a 
living  being ;  any  lifeless  material  or  object. 

“Ye  meads  and  groves,  unconscious  things! 

Ye  know  not  whence  my  pleasure  springs.” 

Cowper:  Secrets  of  Divine  Love. 

3.  Applied  to  man  or  animals,  often  in  pity  or  con¬ 
tempt,  sometimes  with  an  idea  of  fondness,  tender¬ 
ness,  or  admiration. 

“The  insult  of  being  compared  with  such  a  thing  as 
Barere.” — Macaulay :  Barere. 

4.  An  act,  a  deed,  a  transaction,  a  matter,  an 
event,  an  action  ;  anything  which  happens  or  falls 
out,  or  is  done,  told,  or  proposed. 

“He  by  whose  authority  these  things  had  been  done, 
had  abdicated  the  government.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  x. 

*5.  A  piece  of  composition  ;  as,  a  tale,  a  poem,  a 
piece  of  music,  or  the  like. 

“I  have  a  thing  in  prose,  begun  about  twenty-eight 
years  ago,  and  almost  finished;  it  will  make  a  four  shill¬ 
ing  volume.” — Swift. 

6.  A  portion,  a  part,  an  item,  a  particular.  In  this 
sense  generally  compounded  with  any  or  no,  and 
often  used  adverbially. 

7.  (Pi.) ;  Clothes,  accouterments,  furniture,  bag¬ 
gage  ;  what  one  carries  about  with  him  ;  as,  Pack 
up  my  things. 

8.  A  judicial  or  legislative  assembly  among  Scan¬ 
dinavian  people,  as  in  Iceland  or  Norway.  The 
thingvalla  in  Iceland  was  a  spot  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  island,  where  the  althing,  or  general  parlia¬ 
ment,  was  accustomed  to  meet  in  the  middle  ages. 
(Pron.  ting.) 

II.  Law:  A  subject  of  dominion  or  property,  as 
distinguished  from  a  person. 

“  Things  real  are  such  as  are  permanent,  fix’d,  and  im¬ 
moveable,  which  cannot  be  carried  out  of  their  place;  as 
lands  and  tenements;  things  personal  are  goods,  money, 
and  all  other  moveables;  which  may  attend  the  owner’s 
person  wherever  he  thinks  proper  to  go.” — Blackstone: 
Commentaries,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  2. 

(1)  A  thing  of  nothing,  a  thing  of  naught:  A 
phrase  used  to  denote  anything  very  worthless. 

“  You  must  say,  paragon;  A  paramour  is,  God  bless  us! 
a  thing  of  naught .” — Shakesp..-  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream, 
iv.  2. 

(2)  The  thing:  As  it  ought  to  be:  in  the  normal, 
perfect,  or  becoming  condition ;  applied  colloquiaUy 
to  an  ideal  or  typical  condition,  as  of  health,  dress, 
conduct,  completeness,  perfectness,  exactness,  be¬ 
comingness,  or  the  like. 

thing  -urn-bob,  s.  [A  ludicrous  formation  from 
thing.}  A  term  used  when  one  is  at  a  loss  for  a 
definite  name  for  some  object ;  a  what’s-its-name, 
a  what-do-you-call-it. 

“  You  will  then  see  in  the  middle  of  a  broad  plain  a 
lonely  grey  house,  with  a  thingumbob  at  the  top;  a  ’serva- 
tory  they  call  it.” — Li/tton.-  Eugene  Aram,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

think,  *thenke,  *tbynke,  *thinke  (past  tense 

thought,  Hhoughte,  pa.  par.  thought),  v.  i.  &  t.  [A 

S.  thencan,  thencean=  to  think  (pa.  t.  thohte) ;  cog. 
with  Icel.  thekkja;  Dan.  tcenke;  Sw.  tanka;  Ger. 
denken  (pa.  t.  dachte) ;  Goth,  thagkjan  (pa.  t. 
thalita).  Allied  to  thank  (q.  v.).  Originally  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  impersonal  verb  thinken,  but  soon 
confused  with  it.]  [Methinks.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  occupy  the  mind  on  some  subject;  to  have 
ideas  ;  to  revolve  ideas  in  the  mind ;  to  cogitate  ;  to 
reason  ;  to  exercise  the  power  of  thought;  to  have  a 
succession  of  ideas  or  intellectual  states;  toper- 
form  any  mental  operation,  whether  of  apprehen¬ 
sion,  judgment,  or  illation  ;  to  muse  ;  to  meditate. 

“  I  think,  but  dare  not  speak.” 

Shakesp..-  Macbeth,  v.  1. 

2.  To  judge;  to  form  a  conclusion;  to  determine; 
to  be  of  opinion  ;  to  opine. 

“  She  thinks  he  could  not  die.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  1,060. 

3.  To  purpose,  to  mean,  to  design,  to  intend,  to 
hope. 

“  Thinking  to  bar  thee  of  succession,  as 
Thou  reft’st  me  of  my  lands.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iii.  8. 

4.  To  imagine,  to  suppose,  to  fancy. 

“  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth,  take  heed  lest  he 
fall.” — 1  Corinth,  x.  12. 

5.  To  guess ;  to  form  an  opinion  or  idea. 

“Then  Innocent  ran  in  (for  that  was  her  name),  and 
said  to  those  within,  Can  you  think  who  is  at  the  door?” 
— Bunyan.  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

6.  To  reflect,  to  recollect,  to  call  to  mind. 

“Bid  her  think  what  a  man  is.” — Shakesp. .-  Merry  Wives, 
iii.  3. 

If  Followed  by  of,  on,  or  upon. 

“  Think  of  that,  a  man  of  my  kidney,  think  of  that.” — 
Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  iii.  6. 

7.  To  consider,  to  deliberate,  to  take  thought. 

( Luke  xii.  17.) 


b6U,  bby;  pout,  j<5wl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh&n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  <fcc.  =  bcl,  del. 


think 

8  To  judge ;  to  form  an  opinion  or  estimate. 

“  As  you  hear  of  me,  so  think  of  me.” 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  iv.  L 

*9.  To  presume,  to  venture. 

"Think  not  to  say  within  yourselves,  We  have  Abraham 
to  our  Father.” — Matthew  iii.  9. 

*10.  To  expect. 

“  Do  you  think 

To  find  a  woman  without  any  fault?  ” 

Colman:  Comedies  of  Terence,  p.  823. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  form  or  harbor  in  the  mind ;  to  conceive,  to 
imagine. 

‘‘To  think  so  base  a  thought.” 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  7. 

2.  To  design,  to  meditate. 

“  Charity  thinketh  no  evil.” — 1  Corinthians  xiii.  5. 

3.  To  hold  in  opinion ;  to  consider,  to  regard,  to 
believe,  to  esteem. 

“  May  I  be  bold  to  think  these  sprites.” 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

*4.  To  contrive,  to  plan. 

*5.  To  make  an  object  of  thought;  to  form  a  con¬ 
ception  of. 

*C.  Impersonally: 

1.  It  appears  to ;  it  seems  to.  (Only  used  now  in 
methinks.) 

**  Than  is  it  wisdom,  as  it  thinketh  me 
To  maken  vertue  of  necessite.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,043. 

2.  To  occur  to. 

“  So  that  hym  thinketh  of  a  daie 
A  thousands  yere  till  he  maie  se 
The  visage  of  Penelope.”  Qower:  C.  A.,  iv. 

IT  1.  To  think  of:  To  estimate ;  to  esteem ;  to  have 
An  opinion. 

“  Think  of  me  as  you  please.” 

Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  v. 

2.  To  think  on  (or  upon)  : 

(1)  To  meditate,  to  reflect  to  consider. 

(2)  To  light  on  or  discover  by  meditation. 

“If  any  order  might  be  thought  on! 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  S. 

(3)  To  remember  with  favor ;  to  have  regard  for; 
to  pay  attention  to  ;  to  provide  for. 

“ Think  upon  me,  my  God,  for  good.” — Nehemiah  v.  19. 

3.  To  think  long : 

(1)  To  long  for ;  to  expect  with  longing  or  impa¬ 
tience. 

“  Long  she  thinks  till  he  return  again.” 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1, 359. 

(2)  To  think  the  time  long ;  to  weary ;  to  suffer 
from  ennui.  (Scotch.) 

*4.  To  think  much :  To  grudge. 

*5.  To  think  scorn : 

(1)  To  disdain  to  do  an  act  as  being  beneath  one ; 

to  scorn.  (Esther  iii.  6.)  .....  , 

(2)  To  feel  deeply  indignant ;  to  feel  that  an  act 
done  or  threatened  is  calculated  to  bring  one  into 
scorn  or  contempt. 

♦think,  s.  [Think,  v. ]  A  thought. 

“He  thinks  many  a  long  thinkft 

Browning:  Ring  and  Book,  vii.  914. 

tMnk’-g.-ble,  a.  [Eng.  think;  •able.']  Capable 
of  being  thought ;  conceivable,  cogitable,  imagin¬ 
able. 

“But  what  is  the  condition  under  which  alone  a  rela¬ 
tion  is  thinkable?  It  is  thinkable  only  as  of  a  certain 
order — as  belonging,  or  not  belonging,  to  some  class  of 
before-known  relations.” — Mill:  System  of  Logic,  §  41, 

think'-er,  s.  [Eng.  think;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  thinks ;  especially  one  who  thinks  in 
a  particular  manner,  as  a  close  thinker ,  a  deep 
thinker. 

“He  was  able,  here  and  there,  to  delude  a  superficial 
thinker  with  his  new  terms  and  reasonings;  but  the 
hardest  task  of  all  was,  thoroughly  to  deceive  him.” — 
Atterbury :  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  4. 

2.  One  who  turns  his  attention  to,  or  writes  on, 
speculative  subjects. 

thlnk'-Ing,  *thenk-ynge,  present  part.,  a.  &  s. 
[Think.] 

A.  As pr. par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective :  Having  the  power  or  faculty  of 
thought ;  capable  of  a  regular  train  of  thought ; 
cogitative ;  as,  Man  is  a  thinking  animal. 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  state  of  one  who  thinks; 
cogitation,  thought,  meditation,  judgment,  opinion, 
idea. 

“I  am  wrapt  in  dismal  thinkings. 

Shakesp. :  All’s  Well,  v.  3. 

think'-Ifig-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  thinking;  - ly .]  By 
thinking,  by  thought, 
thln’-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  thin ,  a. ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  thin  manner;  not  thickly  or  deeply;  as, 
thinly  clad. 
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*2.  Slightly,  insufficiently. 

“This  may  help  to  thicken  other  proofs 
That  do  demonstrate  thinly." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  3, 

3.  In  a  thin?  scattered  manner ;  not  densely  or 
closely;  scantily. 

“A  choice  shrub,  which  he  who  passes  by 
With  vacant  mind,  not  seldom  may  observe 
Fair  flowering  in  a  thinly- peopled  house.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

thin'-ner,  s.  [Eng.  thin,  v. ; -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  thins  or  makes  thin, 
thin-ness,  s.  [Eng.  thin,  a. ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  thin ;  smallness  of 
extent  from  one  surface  to  its  opposite. 

“Those  in  the  tree,  though  generally  constructed  under 
some  overhanging  branch,  from  the  nature  and  thinness 
of  their  crust  or  wall,  cannot  be  [proof  against  wet].” — 
Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  Tenuity,  rareness. 

3.  Slimness,  slenderness,  leanness. 

4.  A  state  approaching  to  fluidity,  or  even  fluidity ; 
the  opposite  to  spissitude. 

“The  extreme  lightness  of  her  [a  bird’s]  furniture 
being  approportionated  to  the  thinness  of  that  element.” 
— More:  Antidote  against  Atheism,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xi.,  §  13. 

5.  Rareness ;  the  state  of  being  scattered ;  paucity. 
“In  country  villages  Pope  Leo  the  Seventh  indulged  a 

practice,  through  the  thinness  of  the  inhabitants,  which 
opened  a  way  for  pluralities.” — Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

6.  Exility,  smallness,  fineness ;  want  of  fullness 
or  volume ;  as,  the  thinness  of  a  voice. 

*thin'-ni-fy,  v.  t.  [Eng.  thin;  i  connect. ;  suff. 
•fy.]  To  make  thin. 

“The  heart  .  .  .  doth  so  thinnify  the  blood.” — Ur - 
quhart:  Rabelais,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

thin'-ning,  pr.par.,  a.&s.  [Thin.v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  making  thin  or  thinner. 

2.  That  which  is  removed  in  the  act  or  process  of 
making  anything  thin. 

“  In  conjunction  with  other  checks  and  limits,  all  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  same  purpose,  are  the  thinnings  which 
take  place  among  animals,  by  their  action  upon  one  an¬ 
other.”—  Paley:  Nat.  Theol.,  ch.  xxvi. 

thin'-nish,  a.  [Eng.  thin,  a.;  -ish.]  Somewhat 
or  rather  thin 

thl-no-,  pref.  [Gr.  this  (genit.  thinos)  =  the  beach, 
the  shore. J  Inhabiting  or  found  on  the  shore. 

thl-no-cor’-i-dse,  subst.pl.  [Lat.  thinocor(us) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  idee.] 

Ornith. :  Quail-snipes  ;  a  family  of  Grail®,  with 
two  genera,  Attagis  and  Thinocorus  (q.  v.). 

thl-noc'-or-us,  s.  [Pref.  thino-,  and  Gr.  choreuo 
=to  dance.  (Agassiz.)].  .  . 

Ornith. :  The  type-genus  of  Thinocond®,  with  two 
species,  from  La  Plata,  Chili,  and  Peru. 

tM-nS-hy-us,  s.  [Pref.  thino-,  and  Gr.  hys 
(genit.  hyos)  —  &  swine.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Suid®,  abundant  in  the 
Upper  Miocene  of  Oregon.  It  is  allied  to  Dicotyles 
(q.  v.),  but  has  an  additional  premolar  tooth  and  a 
much  smaller  brain-cavity. 

thl-no -les-te§,  s.  [Pref.  thino-,  and  Gr.  lestes^= 
a  robber.]  ... 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Limnothend®,  from  the 
Lower  Eocene  of  Wyoming. 

thl'-no-llte,  s.  [Pref.  thino,-  and  Gr.  lithos= a 
Stone.]  .  ,  ,  ,  ..  . 

Min.:  A  name  given  to  a  large  shore  deposit  of 
tufaceous  carbonate  of  lime,  which  contains  pseudo- 
morphs  of  a  mineral  believed  to  have  originally 
been  gaylussite  (q.  v.).  E.  S.  Dana  has  pointed  out 
that  the  angles  of  soma  of  the  crystals  are  not 
found  to  coincide  with  those  of  the  latter  mineral, 
and  that  the  original  mineral  remains  still  un¬ 
known. 

thl-O-,  pref.  [Gr.  ffceion= sulphur.]  Having  sul¬ 
phur  in  its  composition, 
thio-alcohols,  s.  pi.  [Mebcaptan.] 
thio-ethylic  ether,  s.  [Ethyl-sulphide.] 
thio-urea,  s.  [Sulphukea.] 
thi-o-ben-zo'-ic,  adj.  [Pref.  thio-,  and  Eng. 
benzoic .]  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphur  and 
benzoic  acid, 
thiobenzoic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  j  An  analogue  of  thiacetic  acid. 

Produced  by  mixing  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potas¬ 
sium  monosulphide  with  chloride  of  benzoyl.  Hy¬ 
drochloric  acid  added  to  the  potash  salt  separates 
the  acid  as  an  oily  body,  which  when  left  for  some 
time  deposits  the  acid  in  colorless  crystals.  When 
pure,  it  forms  small  rhombic  tables,  inodorous  and 


thiodiglycollic 

tasteless,  melts  at  120°,  is  quite  insoluble  in  water, 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  easily  in 
carbonic  disulphide.  It  forms  definite  salts  with 
bases. 

thl-o-bu-tyr'-Ic,  a.  [Prefix  thio-,  and  English 
butyric.]  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphur  and 
butyric  acid. 

thiobutyric-acid,  s. 

Chemistry:  CqHsOS.  An  acid  homologous  with 
thiacetic  acid,  produced  by  the  action  of  phos¬ 
phoric  protosulphide  on  butyric  acid. 

thi-o-cap-rin-al'-dlne,  s.  [Fret,  thio-;  English 
capric,  and  al dine.] 

Chemistry :  A  compound  analogous  to  thialdine. 
formed,  according  to  W  agner,  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phydric  acid  on  the  ammonia  compound  of  capric 
aldehyde.  ( Watts.) 

thlo-car'-bu-mide,  s.  [Pref.  thio-,  and  English 
carbamide .]  [Sulphubea.) 

tbl-o-car'-ban-il,  subst.  [Prefix  thio-;  English 
carb(on),  and  anil(ine).] 

Chemistry:  CSNG6H5.  Plienylic  mustard  oil. 
Formed  from  the  carbanilide  by  distillation  with 
phosphoric  anhydride,  and  by  the  action  of  phos¬ 
gene  on  aniline.  A  colorless  liquid,  smelling  like 
mustard  oil,  and  boiling  at  222°. 

thi-o-carb-an'-Il-Ide,  s.  [English  thiocarbanil ; 
-ide.] 

Chemistry:  CSZ^h(CbID).  Formed  Beating 
equivalent  quantities  of  aniline  and  potash  hydrate 
in  alcoholic  solution  with  excess  of  carbon  sulphide. 
Dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  added,  and,  after 
evaporation,  the  mass  is  crystallized  from  alcohol. 
It  yields  colorless  la  min®,  melting  at  144° ,  insoluble 
in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

thlo-chron-lc,  a.  [Pref.Wuo-,'  second  element 
doubtful.]  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphur 
and  chloroquinone. 

thiochronic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C5HhS40h.  Obtained  as  a  potassium  salt 
when  a  hot  solution  of  perchloroquinone  is  mixed 
with  concentrated  aqueous  acid  sulphite  of  potas¬ 
sium. 

thl-oc'-In-nol,  s.  [Pref.  thio-;  Eng.  cinn(yl), 
and  suff.  - ol .] 

Chem. :  Cc)H8S.  A  pulverulent  substance  formed, 
with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phydric  acid  on  hydrocinnamide,  C27H24N2+4H2S= 

309H8S-HNH4)2S. 

thI-6-cre -sol,  s.  [Pref.  thio-,  and  Eng.  cresol .] 

Chem.  (pi.):  CGH4 < g jij 3  Tolyl  hydrosulphides. 

Produced  from  the  three  isomeric  toluene  sulphonic 
acids  by  reducing  the  corresponding  chlorides  with 
zinc  and  hydrocholoric  acid.  (1)  Ortho-,  shining 
lamin®,  melting  at  15°,  boiling  at  188°.  (2)  Meta-, 

liquid,  not  solid,  at  —10°.  (3)  Para-,  large  lamin®, 
melting  at  43°,  boiling  at  188°. 

tb.I-6-§y-an’-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  thio-,  and  Eng.  cyanic.] 
Derived  from  or  containing  sulphur  and  cyanic 
acid. 

thiocyanic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CHNS.  Obtained  by  decomposing  lead 
thiocyanate  in  water,  with  sulphydric  acid  gas.  Its 
solution  is  colorless,  very  acid,  and  not  poisonous. 
Soluble  thiocyanates  give  a  blood-red  color  with 
ferric  salts,  thus  affording  a  delicate  test  for  hydro¬ 
cyanic  acid,  if  the  latter  be  first  converted  into 
thiocyanate  by  yellow  ammonium  sulphide. 

thiocyanic-ether,  s. 

Chemistry  (plural) :  Normal  ethyl  thiocyanate, 
C  <s(0,  H5)  *s  a  mobBe,  colorless,  strongly -re¬ 
fracting  liquid,  with  an  odor  like  that  of  mercap¬ 
tan.  Boils  at  146  degrees.  Ethyl  isothiocyanate= 

N  Differs  in  all  properties  from  the  nor¬ 

mal  compound.  It  boils  at  134°,  has  the  irritating 
odor  of  mustard-oil,  and  unites  directly  with 
ammonia.  These  ethers  exhibit  isomerism  like 
those  of  the  alcohol  cyanates  and  isocyanates,  as 
clearly  shown  in  the  case  of  the  ethyl  compounds. 

tM-6-dI-?L-5et'-iC,  a.  [Pref.  thio-;  di-,  and  Eng. 
acetic.]  [Thiodiglycollic.] 

thI-6-dI-gly-col'-lg,-mIde,  s.  [Pref.  thio-;  di-, 

and  Eng.  gly  coll  amide.] 

Chemistry:  (NH2)2S.  Obtained  by  the 

action  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  on  chloracetamide 
in  alcoholic  solution.  Recrystallized  from  water 
it  forms  small  white  octahedrons,  which  melt  when 
heated. 

thl-o-dl-gly-col’-lic,  a.  [Pref.  thio-;  di-,  and 
Eng.  gly  collie.]  Derived  from  or  pertaining  to  sul¬ 
phur  and  glycollic  acid. 


ate,  fat,  fare,  g,midst„  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th£re;_  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  -  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  -  kw. 


thiodigiycollic-acid 
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thiodigiycollic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CoH'1o>S(HO)2-  Formed  by  boiling 
tliiodiglycollamide  with  baryta-water  as  long  as 
ammonia  is  evolved.  By  decomposing  the  lead  salt 
and  evaporating  the  filtrate  the  acid  is  obtained  in 
crystals. 

thi-o-dl-giy-col'-lim-ide,  s.  [Pref.  thio-;  di-; 
Eng.  glycol ,  and  imide.] 

Chem. :  ^HiO -^NS.  Formed  by  the  dehydra¬ 
tion  of  acid  thiodiglycollate  of  ammonia,  and  de- 
osited  in  thin  prismatic  needles  or  laminae  from  a 
ot  aqueous  solution.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  melts  at  128°,  and  sublimes  at  a  higher 
temperature. 

thI-6-for’-mIc,  a.  [Pref.  thio-.  and  Eng.  formic.'] 
Derived  from  or  containing  sulphur  and  formic 
acid. 

thioformic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  A  compound  formed  in  small  quantity  by 
the  action  of  sulphydric  acid  on  formate  of  lead. 
It  yields  small  transparent  crystals,  having  an 
alliaceous  odor,  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  melts  at 
120°. 

thi-6-fu  -CUS-ol,  s.  [Prefix  thio-.  and  English 
fucusol.] 

Chem. :  A  substance  produced  by  treating  fucusol 
in  alcoholic  solution  with  sulphydric  acid. 

thI-6-fur  -f  ol,  s.  [Thiofurfurol.] 

Chem. :  C5H4OS.  Thiofurfurol.  A  white  crystal¬ 
line  powder,  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonium 
sulphide  on  furfurol,  or  of  sulphydric  acid  on  fur- 
furamide. 

thl-o-fur’-fu-rol,  s.  [Tret,  thio-,  and  Eng.  fur. 
fltrol.]  [Thiofurfol.] 

thlo-I’-sa-tyde,  s.  [Prefix  thio-,  and  English 
ieatyde.] 

Chem.:  Ci6H12N2S202.  Formed  by  passing  hy¬ 
drogen  sulphide  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  isatin. 
It  is  a  grayish-yellow,  pulverulent,  uncrystallizable 
substance,  which  softens  in  hot  water  and  dissolves 

in  alcohol. 

thl-o-me-lan'-Ic,  adj.  [Pref.  thio-,  and  English 
meiamc.J  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphur  and 
melanic  acid, 
thiomelanic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  A  sulphureted  acid,  found  in  the  black 
»ass  produced  by  heating  alcohol  with  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid.  It  is  capable  of  forming  salts  with 
potash  and  other  bases. 

thl-on-,  pref.  [Thio-.] 

thi-o-nam'-ie,  adj.  [Pref.  thion-,  and  English 
nmic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphurous  acid 
and  ammonia. 

thionamic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  NH:)"S02.  Produced  by  the  action  of  dry 
ammonia  gas  on”  sulphurous  anhydride.  .  It  is  a 
crystalline  volatile  substance,  very  soluble  in  water, 
in  which  it  quickly  undergoes  complete  decompo¬ 
sition. 

thl-on’-a-mlde,  s.  [Prefix  thion-,  and  English 
ttmide.] 

Chem. :  N2H.t(SO).  Produced  by  the  action  of 
sulphurous  chloride  on  dry  ammonia.  It  is  a  white 
pulverulent,  non-crystalline  solid. 

thl-o-niir-ic,  a.  [Pref.  thion-,  and  Eng.  uric.] 
Derived  from  or  containing  sulphurous  and  uric 
acids. 

thionuric-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C4H5N3SO6.  Formed  by  the  action  of  sul¬ 
phurous  acid  and  ammonia  on  uric  acid  or  alloxan. 
On  evaporating  its  solution,  it  yields  a  crystalline 
mass  consisting  of  fine  needles ;  is  permanent  in  the 
air,  has  a  very  sour  taste,  and  is  very  soluble  in 
Water.  It  is  dibasic,  and  forms  acid  and  neutral 
crystalline  salts  with  bases, 
thl  -on-yl,  s.  [Gr.  theion= sulphur;  -yl.] 

Chem. :  SO.  The  radical  of  the  sulphurous  com¬ 
pounds. 

thi  on-yl-am'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  thionyl,  and  amic.] 
[Thionamic.] 

thl-on-yl’-a-mlde,  s.  [Eng.  thionyl,  and  amide.] 
[Thionamide.] 

thI-6-phe’-nol,  s.  [Pref.  thio-,  and  Eng.  phenol.] 
Chem. :  C6H5SH.  Formed  by  the  action  of  penta- 
sulphide  of  phosphorus  on  phenol.  It  is  a  colorless, 
mobile,  fetid  liquid,  boiling  at  168°,  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

thl-o-phos-pham'-lc,  a.  [Pref.  thio-,  and  Eng. 
phosphamic.]  Derived  from  or  pertaining  to  sul¬ 
phur  and  phosphamic  acid.  


thiophosphamic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  P(NHo)H2S02.  Produced  by  the  action 
of  sulphochloride  of  phosphorus  on  aqueous  am¬ 
monia.  It  has  not  been  isolated,  but  forms  a  series 
of  salts  with  bases,  nearly  all  of  which  are  uncrys¬ 
tallizable. 

thl-o-phos-pho  dl-am  -Ic,  a.  [Pref .  thio- ;  Eng. 
phosphodiam{ide) ,  and  suff .  -ic.]  Derived  from  or 
pertaining  to  sulphur  and  phosphodiamic  acid, 
thiophosphodiamic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  P(H2N)2HSO.  Formed  by  the  action  of 
ammonia  gas  on  sulphochloride  of  phosphorus.  It 
is  obtained  as  a  white  mass,  easily  soluble  in  water, 
is  monobasic,  and  forms  a  series  of  salts  with  bases. 

thl-or'-sau-Ite  (au  as  ow),  s.  [After  Thiorsa, 
Iceland,  where  found;  u  connect.,  and  suff.  -ite 
{Min.).] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Anorthite  (q.v.). 

thl-o-sln'-a-mlne,  s.  [Pref.  thio-,  and  English 

sinamine.] 

Chem.:  CqHjNS'NHs.  Formed  by  the  union  of 
mustard  oil  with  ammonia.  It  is  obtained  in  col¬ 
orless,  prismatic  crystals,  having  a  bitter  taste,  is 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  melts  when 
heated,  but  cannot  be  sublimed. 

thl-o-sin-an'-il-Ine,  s.  [Eng.  thiosin(amine), 

and  aniline.] 

Chemistry:  N2(CS(C3H5)(C6H5)H2).  Obtained  by 
pouring  oil  of  mustard  into  an  equivalent  of  aniline 
dissolved  in  alcohol.  It  separates  in  foliated,  col¬ 
orless  crystals,  destitute  of  taste  and  smell,  insolu¬ 
ble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
shows  but  little  tendency  to  combine  with  acids. 
Melts  at  95°. 

thi-b-sul-phur'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  thio-,  and  English 
sulphuric.]  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphur 
and  sulphuric  acid. 

thiosulphuric-acid,  subst.  [Hyposulphurous- 
acld.] 

thl  o  va-ler'-ic,  adj.  [Pref.  thio-,  and  English 
valeric.]  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphur  and 
valeric  acid, 
thiovaleric-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  The  product  of  the  action  of  phosphoric 
pentachloride  on  valerianic  acid. 

thir,  a.  [Icel.]  These.  {Scotch.) 

“Thir  breeks  o’  mine,  my  only  pair, 

That  ance  were  plush  o’  guid  blue  hair.” 

Burns:  Tam  O’ Shanter. 

third,  *thirde,  *thrid,  *thridde,  *thyrd,  a. &s. 

[Properly  thrid,  from  A.  S.  thridda,  from  thred, 
thri  =  three  (q.  v.) ;  cogn.  with  Dutch  derde ;  Icel. 
tliridhi;  Dan.  tredie;  Sw.  tredje;  Ger.  dritte;  Goth. 
thridja;  Wei.  try de,  try dedd;  Gael.  &  Irish  trian; 
Russ,  tretii;  Lith.  trSczias;  Lat.  tertius ;  Gr .tritos; 
Sansc.  tritija.  For  the  metathesis  of  r  and  i  see 
Bird.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  The  ordinal  of  three;  coming  next  after  the 
second ;  coming  after  two  of  the  same  class. 

“He  was  wounded  the  thrid  tyme.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  8. 

2.  Constituting  or  being  one  of  three  equal  parts 
into  which  a  whole  is  or  may  be  divided. 

“The  third  part  of  a  minute.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  ii.  2. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  third  part  of  anything;  odo  of  three  equal 
parts. 

*2.  The  sixtieth  part  of  a  second. 

“  Divide  the  natural  day  into  twenty-four  equal  parts, 
an  hour  into  sixty  minutes,  a  minute  into  sixty  seconds,  a 
second  into  sixty  thirds.” — Holder:  On  Time. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law  {pi.) :  The  third  part  of  the  estate  of  a 
deceased  husband,  which,  by  the  law  of  some  coun¬ 
tries,  the  widow  is  entitled  to  enjoy  during  her  life ; 
corresponding  to  the  widow’s  dower  of  this  country. 

2.  Music: 

(1)  An  interval  consisting  of  a  major  tone  and  a 
minor  tone,  as  from  c  to  E ;  called  a  major  third. 

(2)  An  interval  consisting  of  a  major  or  minor 
tone  and  a  semitone,  as  from  A  to  C ;  called  a  minor 
third. 

(3)  The  upper  of  the  two  notes  including  such 
intervals. 

Third  Estate,  s. 

1.  In  Great  Britain  the  Commonalty  or  Commons, 
represented  in  the  legislature  by  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons. 

2.  French  Hist.:  The  Tiers  Etat  (q.v.). 

Third-order,  s. 

Eccles.  &  Church  Hist.:  A  term  which  arose  from 
the  fact  that  when  St.  Francis  had  founded  the 
Friars  Minor  (1209)  for  men,  and  St.  Clare  had 


founded  the  Poor  Clares  (1221)  for  women  uniter  a 
rule  presented  by  him,  he  established  a  congregation 
called  the  Brothers  and  Sisters  of  Penance  as  a  sort 
of  middle  term  between  the  world  and  the  cloister, 
with  a  separate  rule,  the  members  of  which,  men 
and  women,  married  or  single,  “should  be  bound 
by  rule  to  dress  more  soberly,  fast  more  strictly, 
pray  more  regularly,  hear  mass  more  frequently, 
and  practice  works  of  mercy  more  systematically 
than  ordinary  persons  living  in  the  world.”  They 
had  to  undergo  a  year’s  novitiate  and  to  take  a 
simple  vow  to  observe  the  rule.  Many  of  these  per¬ 
sons,  in  course  of  time,  wished  to  live  in  community, 
and  so  congregations  of  the  Third  Order  arose — 
true  Franciscans  with  a  rule  of  their  own,  distinct 
from  thatof  the  Friars  Minors  and  that  of  the  Poor 
Clares.  Pope  Benedict  XIII.,  in  the  Bull  Paterna 
sedis,  speaks  of  the  Third  Order  “  as  a  true  and 
proper  order,  uniting  in  one  seculars  scattered  all 
over  the  world  and  regulars  living  in  community ; 
distinguished  from  all  confraternities  as  having  its 
own  rule,  approved  by  the  Holy  See,  novitiate,  pro¬ 
fession,  and  a  habit  of  determinate  form  and  mate¬ 
rial”  (in  the  case  of  persons  living  in  the  world 
consisting  of  a  brown  scapular  worn  under  tho 
ordinary  dress).  The  Dominicans  have  a  Third 
Order,  instituted  by  St.  Dominic  (1170-1221) ,  but  in 
what  year  is  uncertain ;  the  Augustinians  estab* 
blished  one  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth,  and 
Minims  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
and  their  example  has  been  followed  by  the  Servites. 
the  Carmelites,  and  the  Trappists. 

♦third-penny,  s. 

Old  Eng.  Law:  A  third  part  of  the  profits  of  fines 
and  penalties  imposed  at  the  county  court,  which 
was  the  perquisite  of  the  earl. 

third-person,  s. 

Gram.:  The  person  spoken  of. 
third-point,  s.  [Tierce-point.] 
third-sound,  s.  [Third,  s.,  II.  2.] 
third-stave,  s. 

Music:  A  name  given  to  the  stave  upon  which 
pedal  music  is  written  for  the  organ. 

♦third,  s.  [Thread.] 

♦thlrd-bor-ough  {gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  third,  and 

borough.]  An  under-constable.  {Eng.) 

“I  know  my  remedy;  I  must  go  fetch  the  thirdboroughP 
— Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  L 

*thlrd-lng§,  s.pl.  [Third,  a.] 

Old  Eng.  Law :  The  third  part  of  the  corn  or  grain 
growing  on  the  ground  at.the  tenant’s  death,  due 
to  the  lord  for  a  heriot,  as  in  the  Manor  of  Turfat, 
in  Herefordshire. 

third'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  third ,  a. ;  -ly.]  In  the  third 
place. 

“First,  metals  are  more  durable  than  plants;  secondly, 
they  are  more  solid;  thirdly,  they  are  wholly  subterrany. 

— Bacon. 

third  -rate,  a.  [Eng.  third,  a.,  and  rate.] 

1.  Of  a  very  inferior  class ;  very  poor;  as  a  third- 
rate  actor. 

2.  In  the  navy  applied  to  a  certain  class  of  mem 
of-war.  (Used  also  substantively.) 

third§,  s.  pi.  [Third,  a.,  B.  II.  1.] 
*thlrd§-man,  s.  [English  third,  and  man.]  An 
umpire,  a  mediator  or  arbitrator. 

“There  should  be  somebody  to  come  in  thirdsman  be. 
tween  Death  and  my  principal.” — Scott:  St.  Ronan’ti 
Well. 

thirl  (l),*thirle,  *thyrl-yn,  v.  t,  [A. S.  thyrlian, 

from  thyrel=a  hole.] 

1.  To  bore  through,  to  pierce,  to  perforate,  to 
penetrate. 

“  If  ony  thirle  or  make  an  hole  in  a  feble  walle.” — Gesta 
Romanorum,  p.  10. 

2.  To  thrill,  to  vibrate. 

“  It  thirl'd  the  heart-strings  thro’  the  breast.” 

Burns:  Letter  to  J.  Lapraik. 

thirl  (2),  v.  t.  [Icel.  thrall=&  thrall,  a  serf.] 

E Thrall.]  To  enslave,  to  enthrall;  to  astrict  or 
iind  by  the  terms  of  a  lease  or  otherwise  ;  as,  lands 
thirled  to  a  particular  mill.  {Scotch.)  [Thirlage.] 
thirl, s.  [Thirl  (2),r.J 

Scots  Law :  A  term  used  to  denote  those  lands  the 
tenants  of  which  were  bound  to  bring  all  their  grain 
to  a  certain  mill.  Called  also  Sucken. 

♦thlrl-a-ble,  ♦thirle-a-bylle,  adj.  [Eng.  thirl 
(1),  v.;  -able.)  Capable  of  being  penetrated  or 
pierced;  penetrable. 

thlrl'-age  (age  as  lg),  s.  [English  thirl  (2),  r.; 
-age.] 

Scots  Lav: :  A  species  of  servitude,  formerly  very 
common  in  Scotland,  and  also  prevalent  in  England, 
by  which  the  proprietors  and  other  possessors  of 
lands  were  bound  to  carry  the  grain  produced  on 
the  lands  to  a  particular  miH  to  be  ground,  to 


b6il,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus, 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


§hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  & 
tion.  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious.  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble.  -die.  &c.  =bel-  del. 


thisness 
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which  mill  the  lands  were  said  to  be  thirled  or 
astricted,  and  also  to  pay  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  grain,  varying  in  differen teases,  as  a  remunera¬ 
tion  for  the  grinding,  and  for  the  expense  of  the 
erection  and  maintenance  of  the  mill.  The  princi¬ 
pal  duty  chargeable  inthirlage  was  multure  (q.v.). 
There  were  also  smaller  duties  called  sequels, which 
fell  to  the  servants  of  the  mill,  according  to  the 
particular  usage  of  each  mill. 

thlrl'-Ihg,  s.  [Thiel  (1),v.] 

Mining :  A  worked  space  connecting  the  rooms  of 
a  mine.  The  rooms  are  galleries  proceeding  regu¬ 
larly  (in  coal  mines)  from  the  dip-head  or  main- 
level,  and  the  unworked  space  forms  a  wall.  By 
cutting  gaps  in  this  wall  at  regular  intervals,  the 
wall  becomes  a  row  of  pillars,  the  said  connecting 
workings  are  thirlings. 

thirst,  *thurst,  *thurste,  *threst,  *thrist, 
*thruste,  s.  [A.  S.  thurst,  thyrst,  thirst ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  dorst;  Icel.  thorsti ;  Dan.  tOrst;  Sw.  tdrst ;  Ger. 
durst;  Goth,  thaurstei .]  [Thikst,  v.] 

I.  Lit. :  A  term  used  to  denote  the  sensations 
arising  from  the  wantof  fluid  nutriment ;  the  desire, 
uneasiness,  or  suffering  arising  from  want  of  drink ; 
great  desire  for  drink. 

“Though  we  cool  our  thirst  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.’’ 
— Bp.  Taylor :  On  Set  Forms  of  Liturgie,  §  29. 

IT  As  perspiration  and  other  discharges  carry  off 
moisture  from  the  body,  the  sensation  of  thirst 
arises,  and  is  generally  proportionate  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  fresh  supply  of  liquid.  Of  all  beverages 
the  only  part  which  is  essentially  required  to  slake 
thirst  is  the  water  which,  they  contain.  Abnormal 
thirst  exists  in  many  diseases ;  insatiable  thirst 
(Polydipsia)  is  a  symptom  of  Diuresis. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  Dryness,  drought. 

“  The  rapid  current  .  .  .  through  veins 
Of  porous  earth  with  kindly  thirst  updrawn, 

Hose  a  fresh  fountain.’’  Milton;  P.  L.,  iv.  228. 

2.  A  want  and  eager  longing  or  desire  after  any¬ 
thing.  (Now  followed  by  for  or  after,  formerly  by 
of.) 

“  [Thou]  hast  allayed 
The  thirst  1  had  of  knowledge.’’ 

Milton;  P.  L.,  viii.  8. 

thirst,  *thirste,  *thurste,  *thurst,  *thnst, 
v.i.&t.  [A.  S.  thyrstan ;  cogn.  with  Dut .dorsten; 
Icel.  thyrsta;  Dan.  tdrste;  Sw.  tdrst  a ;  Ger.  dursten; 
Goth,  thairsan  (pa.  t.  thars )  =  to  be  dry,  to  thirst; 
Sansc.  tarsha=to  thirst;  trish  —  to  thirst;  Ir.  tart— 
thirst,  drought;  Gr.  tersomai— to  become  dry;  Lat. 
torreo  —  to  parch  ;  terra  (for  tersa )  =  dry  ground. 
From  the  same  root  come  terrace,  torrid,  test,  toast, 
tureen.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  feel  thirst ;  to  experience  a  painful  sen¬ 
sation  for  want  of  drink;  to  have  desire  to  drink; 
to  be  thirsty. 

“The  people  thirsted  there  for  water.” —  Exodus  xvii.  3. 

2.  Fig. :  To  have  a  vehement  desire  or  longing  for 
anything. 

“And  cruel  and  blood-thirsty  men 
Would  thirst  for  blood  no  more.” 

Cowper:  Olney  Hymns,  xxxiii. 

*B.  Transitive :  To  have  a  thirst  for;  to  desire  to 

drink. 

“He  seeks  his  keeper’s  flesh,  and  thirsts  his  blood.” 

Prior:  Solomon,  i.  203. 

thlrst-er,  s.  [English  thirst,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
thirsts. 

thlrst’-I-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  thirsty ;  -ly.]  In  a  thirsty 
manner. 

“They  heare  hungrily  and  thirstily,  but  it  is  but  to 
catch  advantages.” — Bp.  Hall:  The  Hypocrite. 

thirst  -l-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  thirsty ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  thirsty  ;  thirst ;  vehement 
desire  or  longing  for  anything. 

“  They  who  be  athirst  in  the  night,  if  they  sleep  upon 
it,  lose  their  thirstiness,  although  they  drink  never  a 
drop.” — P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  599. 

*thlrst'-less,  a.  [Eng.  thirst  ;  dess.]  Not  having 
thirst ;  not  having  vehement  desire  for  anything. 

thlrst-y,  -thirst  ie,  adj.  [A.  S.  thurstig;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  dorstig ;  Icel.  thrystugr ;  Danish  &  Swed. 
tOrstig ;  O.  H.  Ger.  durstac,  dursteg;  Ger.  durstig.] 

I.  Lit. :  Feeling  a  sensation  of  pain  or  uneasiness 
for  want  of  drink  ;  suffering  for  want  of  drink ;  hav¬ 
ing  thirst ;  suffering  from  thirst. 

“Eager  to  drink,  down  rush  the  thirsty  crowd. 

Hang  o’er  the  banks,  and  trouble  all  the  flood.” 

Rowe:  Lucan;  Pharsalia,  iv. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Dry ;  lacking  in  moisture  ;  parched. 

“The  thirsty  land  [shall  become]  springs  of  water.” — 
Isaiah  xxxv.  7. 


2.  Having  a  vehement  desire  or  longing  for  any¬ 
thing. 

“To  be  thirsty  after  tottering  honor.” 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  iii.  2. 

thlr'-teen,  *thret-tene,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  thredtine, 
threbtyne,  from  thre6=thiee,  and  tin,  tun  =  ten ; 
cogn.  with  Dutch  dertien;  Icel.  threttan;  Dan. 
tretten;  Sw.  tretton ;  Ger.  dreizehn.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Ten  and  three. 

“Speaking  at  the  one  end,  I  heard  it  return  the  voice 
thirteen  times.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  number  which  consists  of  three  and  ten. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  thirteen  units,  as  13  or 
xiii. 

thlr'-teenth,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  thredtebdha;  Icel. 
threttandi.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  The  ordinal  of  thirteen;  the  third  after  the 
tenth, 

‘•If  she  could  prove  a  thirteenth  task  for  him 
Who  twelve  achiev’d,  the  work  would  me  beseem.” 

Beaumont:  Psyche. 

2.  Constituting  or  being  one  of  thirteen  equal 
parts  into  which  a  whole  is  or  may  be  divided. 

B .  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  of  thirteen  equal  parts  into 
which  a  whole  is  or  may  be  divided. 

II.  Music:  An  interval  forming  the  octave  of  the 
sixth,  or  sixth  of  the  octave. 

*[  Chord  of  the  thirteenth :  A  chord  called  by  some 
a  suspension ;  by  others  a  secondary  seventh.  It 
consists  generally  of  the  third,  seventh,  and  thir¬ 
teenth  of  the  dominant,  and  is  used  both  in  the 
major  and  minor  modes. 

thlr'-ti-eth,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  thritigddha.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  The  tenth  thrice  told;  the  next  in  order  after 
the  twenty-ninth  ;  the  ordinal  of  thirty. 

2.  Constituting  or  being  one  of  thirty  equal  parts 
into  which  a  whole  is  or  may  be  divided. 

B.  As  subst.:  One  of  thirty  equal  parts  into  which 
a  whole  is  or  may  be  divided. 

thlr-ty,  *thret-ty,  *thrit-ti,  *thrit-ty,  a.  & 

s.  [A.  S.  thritig,  thrittig,  from  thri,  f/u-e<5= three, 
and  suff.  -tig= ten ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  dertig ;  Icel. 
thrjatlu ;  Dan.  tredive  ;  Sw.  trettio ;  Ger.  dreizig.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Thrice  ten  ;  ten  three  times  repeated; 
twenty  and  ten. 

“  Kyng  Egbrygt  adde  ybe  kyng  thre  and  thrifty  yer, 
Tiiet  folc  of  Denemarch  hyder  com,  as  yt  adde 

y-do  er.”  Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  259. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  number  which  consists  of  three  times  ten. 

2.  A  symbol  which  represents  thirty  units,  asxxx, 
or  30. 

IT  The  Thirty  Tyrants:  The  thirty  magistrates 
appointed  by  Sparta  over  Athens  at  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  They  were  over¬ 
thrown  in  B.  C.  403  after  only  one  year’s  reign. 

thirty-nine  articles.  [Aeticle,  B.  IV.] 

thirty-two,  s. 

Print.:  A  sheet  of  paper  which  folds  up  into 
thirty-two  leaves  or  sixty-four  pages.  Usually 
written  32mo. 

Thirty-years’  war,  s. 

History:  The  name  given  to  a  European  war,  or 
rather  a  succession  of  wars,  which  lasted  for  thirty 
years  (1618-1648),  and  in  which  Austria,  most  of  the 
Catholic  princes  of  Germany,  and  Spain  were  en¬ 
gaged  on  one  side  throughout,  but  against  different 
antagonists.  The  contest  was  virtually  a  renewal 
of  the  struggles  which  took  place  in  the  days  of 
Charles  V. — Protestantism  asserting  itself,  and 
Papacy  determined  if  possible  to  keep  it  down. 
France  took  an  active  part  on  the  Protestant  side ; 
for,  though  Richelieu  oppressed  the  Protestants  in 
France,  he  helped  those  of  Germany  in  order  to 
weaken  that  Power,  and  so  injure  a  dangerous 
rival.  There  were  three  distinct  periods  in  the 
struggle.  Tn  the  first  Austria,  under  Wallenstein, 
was  completely  victorious,  and  threatened  to  sub¬ 
due  all  Germany.  In  the  second  the  Protestants, 
under  Gustavus  Adolphus,  carried  all  before  them ; 
and  in  the  third  victory  was  more  uncertain  and 
more  equally  divided.  Peace  was  established  by 
the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  (1648),  which  guaranteed 
religious  liberty  to  both  Lutherans  and  Calvinists, 
and  made  extensive  territorial  changes  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  Austria  and  Germany.  France  obtained 
Alsace  (which  became  German  again  in  1871),  and 
the  State  of  Brandenberg,  received  still  larger  addi¬ 
tions  ;  these  were  in  1701  merged  in  the  new  king¬ 
dom  of  Prussia,  afterward  the  nucleus  of  the 
German  Empire  (1871). 


this,  thes,  a.  or  pron.  [A.  S.  dhes  (masc.),  d/ie<5« 
(fern.),  dhis  (neut.) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  deze;  Icel. 
thessi  (masc.  &  fem.),  thetta  (neut.) ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
deser :  M.  H.  Ger.  disir;  Ger.  dieser.  The  modern 
plural  form  is  these,  those  being  used  as  the  pi.  of 
that,  but  both  forms  are  really  plurals  of  this,  the 
Mid.  Eng.  word  for  those  being  tho,  thoo,  from  A.  S, 
dhd,  nom.  pi.  of  the  def.  article.  This  is  formed 
of  the  two  pronominal  bases,  tha  (seen  in  that, 
thither,  &c.)  andsa=he.] 

1.  Used  to  denote  something  that  is  present  or 
near  in  place  or  time,  or  that  has  been  just  men¬ 
tioned. 

“And  whanne  the  tilieris  sighen  him;  thei  thoughten 
withinne  hemsilf  and  seiden,  this  is  the  oir,  sle  we  him. 
that  the  eritage  be  oure.” — Wyclilfe:  Luke  xx. 

2.  This  is  frequently  used  as  a  substitute  for  what 
has  preceded ;  as — 

“When  they  heard  this,  they  were  pricked  in  their 
heart.” — Acts  ii.  87. 

Whore  this  refers  to  the  words  of  Peter  just 
spoken.  It  also  frequently  represents  a  word,  a 
sentence,  or  a  clause,  and  in  some  cases  it  refers  to 
something  to  be  immediately  said  or  done. 

“But  know  this,  that  if  the  goodman  of  the  house  had 
known  in  what  watch  the  thief  would  come,  he  would  have 
watched  and  would  not  have  suffered  his  house  to  be 
broken  up.” — Matthew  xxiv.  43. 

3.  This  is  used  absolutely  to  denote  present  place, 
state,  condition,  or  the  like. 

“  O  Antony,  I  have  followed  thee  to  this." 

Shakesp. :  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  1. 

4.  Used  in  reference  to  time,  this  may  refer  to: 

(1)  The  present  time  ;  as,  this  day,  this  week.  It 
is  also  frequently  used  in  this  sense  absolutely,  as 
the  present  time,  hour,  &c. 

“Between  this  and  supper.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  3. 

(2)  Time  past;  the  time  immediately  before  the 
present. 

“Whereon  this  month  I  have  been  hammering.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  i.  3. 

(3)  Time  to  come ;  futurity. 

“  This  night  I’ll  waste  in  sorrow.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  583. 

IT  (1)  This  is  often  used  in  connection  with  num¬ 
bers  instead  of  the  plural  these,  the  sum  being  con¬ 
sidered,  as  it  were,  a  total. 

“  Which  for  this  nineteen  years  we  have  let  slip.” 

Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  3. 

(2)  Shakespeare  used  the  phrases  this  even,  this 
night,  in  the  sense  of  last  even,  last  night. 

“  My  troublous  dream  this  night  doth  make  me  sad.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  2. 

5.  This,  when  used  as  opposed  or  correlative  to 
that,  refers  properly  to  the  nearest  person  or  object, 
that  referring  to  the  more  distant.  But  the  two 
words  are  frequently  used  to  denote  reference  indef¬ 
initely  : 

“Two  ships, 

Of  Corinth  that,  of  Epidaurus  this." 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  i. 
When  used  in  reference  to  things  spoken  of,  this 
refers  to  that  last  mentioned ;  that  to  a  thing  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned — 

“Their  judgment  in  this  we  may  not,  and  in  that  we 
need  not  follow.” — Hooker. 

Sometimes  it  is  used  in  opposition  to  other: 

“  Consider  the  arguments  which  the  author  had  to 
write  this,  or  to  design  the  other  before  you  arraign  him.” 
— Dryden. 

IT  (1)  This  is  sometimes  found  as  a  contraction 
for  this  is 

“  This  a  good  friar,  belike.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 

(2)  It  is  used,  not  to  define  or  point  to  something, 
but  to  designate  things  or  persons  as  sufficiently 
known  in  their  qualities,  sometimes  in  a  good, 
oftener  in  a  bad  sense. 

“Where  is  this  Hector?” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  5. 

(3)  By  this :  By  or  before  this  time ;  as,  by  this 
the  man  was  gone. 

*(4)  Used  for  thus  or  so: 

“What  am  I  that  thou  shouldst  contemn  me  this f" 
Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  205. 

TM§  -be,  subst.  [Latin=a  Babylonian  maiden 
described  by  Ovid  [Met.  iv.  55)  as  committing  sui¬ 
cide  because  she  believed  her  lover,  Pyramus,  to  be 
dead.] 

Astron. :  [Asteeoid,  88.]. 

*this-ness,  s.  [Eng.  this;  -ness.]  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  this ;  hsecceity.  [Thatness.] 

“It  is  evident  that  sameness,  thisness,  and  thatness 
belongeth  not  to  matter  by  itself.” — Sir  K.  Digby:  Observ. 
on  Religio  Medici. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
rr,  wore,  wQlf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  -  kw. 


thistle 
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thomomys 


thls'-tle  (tie  as  el)-  *this-til,  *thys-tylle,  s. 

tA.  S.  thistel;  cogn.  with  Dut.  distel;  Icel.  thistill ; 
)an.  tidsel:  Sw.  tistel;  O.  H.  Ger.  distil,  distula; 
Ger.  distel. ] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  name  given  to  many  plants  with 
prickly  stems,  leaves  and  involucres,  or  having  at 
least  one  of  these  parts  prickly.  Most  are  compos¬ 
ites  of  the  tribe  Cynare®.  Among  these  are  the 
Spear  thistle,  Carduus  lanceolatus ,  the  emblem  of 
Scotland  ;  the  Blessed  thistle,  Carduus  benedictus ; 
the  Carline  thistle,  and  many  others.  Britten  & 
Holland  enumerate  forty-six  species  having  thistle 
as  the  last  word  of  their  compound  name.  Some 
other  plants  are  called  thistles  ;  thus  the  Mexican 
thistle,  Argemone  mexicana,  is  a  poppy  with  prickly 
leaves. 

2.  Bot. :  (1)  The  genus  Carduus  (q.v.l.  [Carlina, 
Onofordon.] 

IT  Order  of  the  Thistle :  A  Scottish  order  of  knight¬ 
hood,  sometimes  called  the  Order  of  St.  Andrew.  It 
was  instituted 
by  James  VII. 

(James  II.  of 
England),  in 
168  7,  when 
eight  knights 
were  nomin¬ 
ated.  It  fell 
into  abeyance 
during  the 
reign  of  Will¬ 
iam  and  Mary, 
and  was  re¬ 
vived  by  Queen 
Anne  in  1703. 

As  at  present 
constituted,  the 
Order  consists 
of  the  British 
Sovereign  and 
knights  to  the 
number  of  six¬ 
teen.  The  insig¬ 
nia  consist  of  a  collar,  badge,  jewel,  star,  and  ribbon 
The  collar  is  composed  of  golden  thistles  and  leaves 
connected  by  crossed  sprigs  of  rue,  enameled.  The 
badge  is  a  golden  eight-pointed  star, 
whereon  is  an  enameled  figureof  St. 

Andrew,  bearing  in  front  of  him  his 
cross  in  silver ;  it  is  worn  attached 
to  the  collar.  The  jewel  is  worn 
found  the  neck  with  the  ribbon. 

The  star  is  of  four  points,  with  a  St. 

Andrew’s  Cross  embroidered  in  sil¬ 
ver  upon  it.  In  the  center  is  a  green 
and  gold  thistle  within  a  circle  of 
green,  bearing  the  motto  in  golden 
letters.  Ribbon,  dark-green.  Mot¬ 
to:  Nemo  me  impune  lacessit.  Be¬ 
sides  the  knights  ordinary,  there  are 
extra  knights  (princes),  and  a  dean, 
a  secretary,  the  lyon-king-at-arms,  and  the  gentle 
man  usher  of  the  green  rod. 


Insignia  of  Order  of  the  Thistle. 
a.  Star;  b.  Collar;  c.  Badge. 


Jewel. 


thistle-crown,  s.  A  gold  coin  of  James  VI.  of 
Scotland  (James  I.  of  England),  of  the  value  of 
97dj  cents.  It 
bore  on  the 
obverse  a 
rose,  and  on 
the  reverse  a 
thistle,  both 
crowned. 

thi  stle- 
digger.s.  A 

long  narrow 
spade  for  cut¬ 
ting  the  roots  Tnisilc— crutt ... 

of  thistles  be¬ 
low  the  crown  of  the  root,  and  lifting  them  from 
the  ground. 

thistle-down,  s.  The  down  or  winged  seeds  of 
the  thistle. 

“As  a  snow-flake  falls  on  snow-flake, 

As  a  leaf  drops  on  a  river, 

As  the  thistle-down  on  water.’’ 

Longfellow:  Hiawatha,  xii. 
thistle-finch,  s.  The  gold-finch  (q.  v.). 
thistle-hemp,  s. 

Bot.:  Cannabis  sativa.  (Britten  db  Holland.) 
*thistle-warp,  subst.  A  bird,  supposed  to  be  the 
goldfinch. 


thist  -ly  (stas  s),  a.  [Eng.  thistl(e) ;  -y.] 

I.  Literally : 

1.  Overgrown  or  abounding  with  thistles. 

“  While  the  quail  clamors  for  his  running  mate, 
Wide  o’er  the  thistly  lawn,  as  swells  the  breeze.” 

Thomson:  Summer,  1,658. 

2.  Resembling  a  thistle  ;  prickly. 

*11.  Fig. :  Sharp,  prickling,  pricking. 

“In  such  a  world,  so  thorny,  and  where  none 
Find  happiness  unblighted,  or,  if  found, 
Without  some  thistly  sorrow  at  its  side.” 

Cowper:  Task,  iv.  335. 


thlth'-e.r,  *thed-er,  *thid-er,  *thyd-er,  *thid- 

ir,  adv.  [A.  S.  dhider,  dhyder;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
thadra— there ;  Goth,  thathro— thence  ;  Sansc.  tatra 
=there,  thither.] 

1.  To  that  place ;  opposed  to  hither. 

“And  thither  came  John  of  Thirlestaine, 

And  thither  came  William  of  Deloraine.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  ii.  33. 

IT  The  place  of  thither  has  been  largely  taken  in 
ordinary  language  by  there. 

*2.  To  that  end  ;  to  that  point. 

IT  Hither  and  thither :  To  this  place  and  to  that ; 
one  way  and  another ;  as,  to  run  hither  and  thither 
m  perplexity. 

*thith'-er-t6,  adverb.  [Eng.  thither,  and  <o,]  To 
that  point ;  so  far. 

thith'-er-ward,  *thid-er-ward,  *thid-er- 
warde,  *thydrewarde,  adv.  [A.  S.  thiderweard.) 
Toward  that  place ;  in  that  direction. 

“Through  bright  are  the  waters  of  Sing-su-hay, 

And  the  golden  floods  that  thitherward  stray.” 

Moore:  Paradise  and  the  Peri. 

thit'-see,  s.  [Theetsee.] 

thlad-i-an'-thg,,  s.  [Gr.  thladias=a  eunuch,  and 
anthos=  bloom.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Cucurbitace®.  Thladiantha 
dubia  is  a  pubescent  Indian  climber  with  oblong, 
succulent,  twelve-ribbed  fru,it,  which  is  eaten  by 
natives'of  the  Himalaya  mountains. 

thlas-pi,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  thlaspi=a  crucifer, 
perhaps  shepherd’s  purse.] 

Bot. :  Penny-cress,  the  typical  genus  of  Thlaspide® 
(q.  v.).  Herbs  with  rosulate  radical  and  hastate 
cauline  leaves ;  pod  short,  laterally  compressed, 
valves  winged  at  the  back ;  cells  two  to  eight  seeded. 
Thlaspi  arvense  is  the  Mithridate  Mustard,  T.  per- 
foliatum,  the  Perfoliate,  and  T.  alpestre,  the  Alpine 
Penny-cress.  The  second  and  third  are  rare,  the 
first  not  very  common.  [Penny-cress.] 
thlas-pld  -  e-ae,  thlas-pl-dee,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
thlasp(i) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufi. -idee. ] 

Bot.:  A  family  of  Pleurorhize®.  Pouch  com¬ 
pressed,  with  the  dissepiments  very  narrow  in  the 
narrowest  diameter ;  valves  keeled  or  winged. 

thlip-sls,  s.  [Gr.=pressure,  compression,  from 
Gr.  thlibo— to  press.] 

Med. :  Compression ;  especially,  constriction  of 
vessels  by  an  external  cause  ;  oppression. 

thlip-sur'-a,  s.  [Gr.  thlipsis= pressure,  and  oura 
— tho  tail.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Cytherid®.  Three  species  from 
the  Upper  Silurian. 

*tho,  pron.  [This.]  Those,  the. 

*tho,  adv.  [A.  S,  dhd.\  Then. 

“  Tho  wrapping  up  tier  wreathed  stern  around 
Lept  fierce  upon  his  shield.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  18. 

\ho’,  conj.  [See  def.]  An  abbreviation  of  though 
(q.  v.). 

*tho  -an,  a.  [Modern  Latin  tho(us) ;  -an.]  Of, 
belonging  to,  or  resembling  the  section  Thous 
(q.  v.). 

“The  Thoan  group  represents  in  form  the  wolf  on  a 
reduced  scale.” — Naturalist’ s  Library,  iv.  193. 

thof,  conjunction.  [See  def.]  A  provincial  form 
of  though,  the  old  guttural  being  changed  to/,  as  in 
rough. 

thole  (1),  thowl,  thowel,  *thol,  *tol,  *tholle, 

subst.  [A.  S.  thol:  cogn.  with  Dut.  dol;  Icel.  thollr 
=  a  tree,  a  thole;  Dan.  tol—  a  stopple,  a  stopper,  a 
thole ;  Sw.  tall= a  pine-tree.  Probably  connected 
with  thill  (q.  v.).] 

*1.  A  cart-pin.  ( Palsgrave .) 

2.  Husband. :  The  nib,  pin,  or  handle  of  a  scythe- 
snath. 

3.  Naut. :  A  pin  inserted  in  the  gunwale  of  a  boat 
to  serve  as  a  fulcrum  for  the  oar  in  rowing.  They 
are  arranged  in  pairs,  the  space  between  forming 
one  kind  of  rowlock.  Tholes  are  shown  on  the  gun¬ 
wales  of  ancient  Assyrian  boats. 

“  The  sound  of  their  oars  on  the  tholes  had  died  in  the 
distance.”  Longfellow :  Evangeline,  ii.  2. 

thole-pin,  s.  The  same  as  Thole  (3). 
thole  (2),  s.  [Latin  tholus,  from  Greek  tholos=a 
dome.] 

Architecture : 

1.  The  same  as  Tholus  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  scutcheon  or  knot  at  the  center  of  a  tim¬ 
ber-vault. 

3.  A  place  in  temples  where  votive  offerings  were 
suspended. 

“  Let  altars  smoke  and  tholes  expect  our  spoils.” 

Fuimus  Troes. 

thole,  *thol-en,  *tho-li-en,  verbt.&i.  [A.  S. 
tholian=  to  endure,  to  suffer ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  thola ; 
Dan.  taale;  Sw.  tdla;  M.  H.  Ger.  dolen,  doin',  O. 
H.  Ger.  dol6n,  tholdn ;  Goth,  thulan ;  M.H.  German 
duld;  Ger.  </edw7d=patience.  Prom  the  same  root 
as  Lat.  tollo= to  raise,  tolero= to  tolerate.] 


A.  Transitive :  To  suffer,  to  endure,  to  bear,  to 
undergo. 

“A  wel  vayr  compaynye  al  so  there  com 
Of  holy  men,  that  wule  tholede  martyrdom. 

Vppe  vayre  wyte  stedes,  &  in  vayre  armure  also.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  407. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  wait.  (Scotch.) 

tho -le-Ite,  s.  [After  Tholei,  where  found ;  suff. 
-its  (Petrol.).) 

Petrol. :  A  name  given  by  Steininger  to  a  rock 
which  he  took  for  a  compound  of  albite  and  sphene. 
A  subsequent  analysis  showed  that  it  was  but  a 
dolerite  (q.  v.). 

fthol-ich  -thys,  s.  [Greek  tholos= a  dome,  and 
ichthys= a  fish.] 

Ichthy. :  A  pseudo-genus  of  Teleostean  Fishes, 
founded  on  what  are  probably  immature  individuals 
of  the  Cyttid®,  Squamipennes,  &c. 

tholichthys-stage,  s. 

Ichthy.:  A  stage  in  the  development  of  certain 
Teleostean  Fishes,  in  which  the  young  differ  so 
widely  from  the  adult  as,  in  many  cases,  to  have 
been  taken  for  types  of  distinct  genera. 

“In  the  Tholichthys-stage  of  Pomacanthus  the  frontal 
bone  is  prolonged  into  a  straight  lancet-shaped  process, 
nearly  half  as  long  as  the  body;  the  supra-scapular  and 
praeopercular  processes  cover  and  hide  the  dorsal  and 
ventral  fins.  The  plates  attached  to  the  shoulder  girdle 
remain  persistent  until  the  young  fish  has  assumed  the 
form  of  the  adult.” — Gunther :  Study  of  Fishes,  pp.  172,  173. 

thol-6-bate,  s.  [Gr.  tholos—a  dome,  and  6asts= 
a  base.] 

Arch. :  A  cupola  and  a  base ;  that  part  of  a  build¬ 
ing  on  which  a  cupola  is  placed. 

tho  -lus,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  tholos—a  dome.] 

Arch. :  An  appellation  given  to  buildings  of  a  cir¬ 
cular  form.  Vitruvius  uses  it  to  signify  the  roof  of 
a  circular  building.  Now  frequently  applied  to  the 
lantern  which  surmounts  a  dome.  Specifically 
applied  at  Athens  to  the  round  chamber  or  Rotunda, 
in  which  the  Prytanes  dined. 

tho-ma -Ite  (th  as  t),  s.  [After  Prof.  Thomae, 
of  Wiesbaden;  suff.  -ite  (Min.),] 

Min.:  A  doubtful  species,  said  to  be  a  carbonate 
of  iron,  occurring  in  pyramidal  crystals  of  the 
orthorhombic  system.  Found  at  Bleisbach  in  the 
Siebengebirge. 

Thom-as-Ite  (Th  as  T ),s.  [From  John  Thomas, 
M.  D.,  born  in  London,  1805,  died  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  1871.] 

Church  Hist.:  A  controversial  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  Christadelphian$,  from  the  fact  that 
Dr.  Thomas  organized  them  into  a  separate  relig¬ 
ious  body.  They  believe  that  immortality  is  the 
reward  of  the  righteous,  i.  e.,  of  those  who  receive 
the  truth  and  are  baptized,  and  that  others  will 
perish  after  punishment  proportioned  to  their  mis¬ 
deeds  or  want  of  faith.  They  do  not  believe  in  the 
Trinity  or  in  a  personal  devil. 

Tho-me-an  (Th  as  T),  s.  [See  def.] 

Church  Hist. :  One  of  a  body  of  Christians  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  said  to  be  descendants  of  the  con¬ 
verts  of  St.  Thomas. 

Thom-i§m  (Th  as  T),  s.  [See  def.] 

Church  Hist.:  One  of  the  two  great  schools  of 
scholasticism,  the  other  being  Scotism  (q.  v.).  It 
derived  its  name  from  its  founder,  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  (1227-74),  the  great  Dominican  doctor.  In 
theology  Thomism  followed  the  doctrines  of  August¬ 
ine  as  to  free  will  and  grace,  and  held  that  the 
Virgin  Mary  -was  sanctified  after  her  body  was 
informed  by  the  soul ;  its  philosophy  was  a  moder¬ 
ate  Realism.  As  a  system  it  rests  on  the  Summa  of 
St.  Thomas,  which  is  divided  into  three  parts: 
(1)  Of  God  in  himself  and  as  the  Creator ;  (2)  of  God 
as  the  end  of  creatures,  and  of  the  actions  which 
lead  us  to,  or  separate  us  from  Him  ;  and  (3)  of  the 
Incarnation,  the  Sacraments,  and  the  Last  Things 

4i.  e..  Death,  Judgment,  Heaven,  and  Hell.)  The 
)ominicans  naturally  adopted  and  def  ended  Thom¬ 
ism. 

Thom-ist  (Th  as  T),  adj.  &  subst.  [Eccles.  Lat. 
Thomista  =  a  follower  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.] 
[Thomism.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of,  belonging  to,  or  connected  with 
the  theology  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 

“The  old  Scotist  and  Thomist  theologies  were  still 
maintained.” — Addis  &  Arnold:  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  274. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  follower  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  in 
theology  and  philosophy. 

“The  adverse  sects  of  Thomists  and  Scotists  filled 
Europe  with  their  noisy  disputes.” — G.  H.  Lewes:  Hist. 
Philos,  (ed.  1880),  ii.  87. 

tho'-mo-mys  (thast),s.  [Gr.  ihomos=a  heap, 
and  mys=a  mouse.] 

Zobl. :  A  genus  of  Geomyin®,  distinguished  from 
the  type-genus  by  having  the  upper  incisors  with¬ 
out  grooves.  There  are  two  species,  ranging  from 
the  Upper  Missouri  and  Upper  Columbia  Rivers  to 
Hudson’s  Bay. 


b<5il,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  —  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sham  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 


thorinum-chloride 


Thomsen 

Thom'-sen,  s.  [A  Dutch  physician.]  (See  com¬ 
pound.) 

Thomsen’s  disease,  subst.  An  apparently  con¬ 
genital  disease  affecting  the  voluntary  muscles 
with  stiffness  and  contraction  after  a  period  of 
inaction. 

thorn  -sen-o-llte  (th  as  t),  s.  [After  Dr.  Julius 
Thomsen,  of  Copenhagen ;  o  connect.,  and  Gr.  lithos 
=a  stone.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  resulting  from  the  alteration  of 
cryolite  (q.  v.).  Crystallization  monoclinic,  occur¬ 
ring  in  prisms  with  horizontal  striae,  and  also  mass¬ 
ive  resembling  chalcedony.  Hardness,  2‘5-4 ;  specific 
gravity,  2'74-2'76 ;  luster,  vitreous,  on  some  faces 

early ;  color,  white ;  transparent  to  translucent. 

omposition :  Fluorine,  52‘2 ;  aluminium,  15-0  ;  cal¬ 
cium,  15‘4 ;  sodium,  7'6 ;  water,  9'8=100,  which  is 
equivalent  to  the  hitherto  accepted  formula, 
2(CaNa)F+Al2F3+2HO  ;  but  Brandi  has  shown  that 
the  formula  should  be  written  [NaCa]F3+AloF6+ 
H2O. 

Thom-sd-ni-an  (Th  as  T),  a.  &  s.  [Thomso¬ 
nianism.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Med.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  medical  system 
called  Thomsonianism  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  subst.:  An  adherent  of  Thomsonianism. 

Thom-so -ni-an-I§m  (Th  as  T),  subst.  [Eng. 

Thomsonian;  -ism.~\  (See  def.) 

Medicine:  A  system  of  medicine  founded  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Thomson,  of  Massachusetts.  The  human 
body  is  assumed  to  consist  of  the  four  so-called 
elements — fire,  air,  earth,  and  water.  Metals  and 
minerals,  being  ponderous  and  tending  earthward, 
are  supposed  to  drag  down  to  the  earth  those  who 
use  them  as  medicines,  while  vegetables,  springing 
from  the  ground  and  tending  upward,  are  fitted  to 
make  those  who  employ  them  as  remedies  move 
upward  to  life  and  health. 

thom-son-ite  (th  ast),s.  [After  R.  D.  Thom¬ 
son;  suff.  -ite  ( Min .).] 

Min. :  A  member  of  the  group  qf  Zeolites.  Crys¬ 
tallization,  orthorhombic,  occurring  as  individual 
crystals  but  more  often  in  radiated  groups,  also 
compact.  Hardness,  5-5‘5;  specific  gravity,  2'3- 
2’4;  luster,  vitreous  to  pearly;  color  when  pure, 
snow-white ;  brittle ;  pyroelectric.  Composition  : 
Silica,  38'9 ;  alumina,  31'6 ;  lime,  12‘9 ;  soda,  4‘8 ;  water, 
13'8=100.  Formula  2 S i O 3 A1 2  O  3  ( J  ( ’  a  O + 1 N  a  O )  2  $  II O . 
Prof.  James  D.  Dana  divides  as  follows:  1.  Ordin¬ 
ary  :  (1)  in  regular  crystals ;  (2)  in  slender  prisms, 
sometimes  radiated ;  (3)  radiated  fibrous  ;  (4)  spher¬ 
ical  aggregations  of  radiated  fibers  or  crystals ;  (5) 
massive :  2.  Mesole :  including  scoulerite :  3.  Chali- 
lite.  Occurs  in  cavities  in  old  amygdaloidal  lavas, 
and  sometimes  in  so-called  metamorphic  rocks. 

thong,  *thwang,  *thwangue,  *thwong,  subst. 
[A. S.  thwang ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  thvengr—a  thong,  a 
shoe-latchet.  From  the  same  rootasTwiNGE(q.  v.).] 
A  leather  strip  or  lash ;  a  strap  of  leather  used  for 
fastening  anything. 

“  At  the  seams,  where  the  different  skins  are  sewed  to- 

g ether,  they  are  con-xionly  ornamented  with  tassels  or 
finges  of  narrow  thongs,  cut  out  of  the  same  skins.” — 
Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  iv.  ch.  v. 

thong-drill,  s.  A  drill  to  which  rotatory  motion 
in  alternate  directions  is  communicated  by  means 
of  a  cord.  It  is  mentioned  in  Homer  ( Odys .  ix.  384). 

“Among  the  Aleutian  islanders  the  thong-drill,  and 
among  the  New  Zealanders  a  modification  of  it,  is  used 
for  boring  holes  in  stone.” — Evans:  Ancient  Stone  Imple¬ 
ments,  p.  44. 
fthong-seal,  s. 

Zobl:  A  name  sometimes  given  to  Phoca  barbata, 
from  the  fact  that  the  Greenlanders  cut  the  hide 
circularly  into  a  long  strip,  which  they  use  for  har¬ 
poon  lines. 

*thong,  v.  t.  or  i.  [Thong,  s.]  To  beat  with  a 
thong ;  to  lash. 

thd  -did,  a.  &  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  tho{us) ;  Eng.  suff. 
-oid.] 

A.  As  adj. :  A  term  applied  by  Huxley  to  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  Canidse,  containing  the  Lupine  or  wolf-like 
forms,  as  Canidce  lupus,  C.  aureus,  C.  azarce,  &c. 
He  applied  the  term  Alopecoid  to  the  other  divi¬ 
sion,  containing  C.  argentatus,  C.  vulpes,  &c.  ( Proc . 
Z06I.  Soc.,  1880,  pp.  238-88.) 

“I  am  disposed  ...  to  regard  Otocyon,  and  the 
Thooid  and  Alopecoid  series  respectively,  as  genera,  re¬ 
taining  for  the  two  latter  the  old  names  of  Canis  and 
Yulpes.” — Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  1880,  p.  286. 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  the  Thooid  series 
of  the  family  Canidee. 

‘  ‘There  is  no  question  that  Thooids  and  Alopecoids  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  which  exist  at  present  inhabited  Europe  dur¬ 
ing  the  Quaternary  epoch.” — Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  1880,  p.  278. 

thoom,  s.  [Thumb.]  ( Scotch .) 

Thor,  s.  [Icel.  Th6rr,  contr.  from  Thonor;  A.  S. 
thunor= thunder.]  [Thunder,  Thursday.] 

Scand.  Mythol. :  The  god  of  thunder,  the  second 
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principal  god  of  the  ancient  Scandinavians.  He 
was  the  son  of  Odin  or  the  supreme  being,  and 
JOrth  =  the  Earth.  He  is  represented  as  a  power¬ 
ful  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  a  long  red  beard, 
a  crown  on  his  head,  a  scepter  in  one  hand,  and  his 
hammer  in  the  other.  Thursday  received  its  name 
from  him,  and  his  name  also  enters  into  many 
proper  names,  as  Thorsby  in  Cumberland,  England, 
Jorthorwald  in  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland,  &c.  His 
wife  was  Sif  (Love),  and  his  palace  Thrudvaugr, 
where  he  received  the  warriors  who  had  fallen  in 
battle.  He  was  the  champion  of  the  gods,  and  was 
called  in  to  their  assistance  whenever  they  were  in 
straits.  He  was  also  the  friend  of  mankind,  and 
the  slayer  of  trolls  and  evil  spirits.  His  belt,  called 
Megingjard,  had  the  property  of  doubling  his 
strength  whenever  he  put  it  on.  His  hammer  or 
mace  was  called  MjOinir. 

Thor’s  hammers,  s.  pi. 

Anthrop. :  A  popular  name  in  the  north  of  Europe 
for  celts. 

“In  Scandinavia  and  Northern  Germany  perforated 
axes  and  ax-hammers  are  frequently  known  as  Thor’s 
hammers." — Evans:  Ancient  Stone  Implements,  p.  164. 

thor-a,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot. :  Ranunculus  thora ;  a  species  from  the  Alps. 
The  roots  are  very  acrid  and  poisonous,  and  their 
juice  was  formerly  used  by  the  Swiss  hunters  to 
poison  their  arrows. 

tho-rag-Ic,  *tho-ra<)'-Ick,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  thorax 
(genit.  thoracis)  =the  chest. 

A.  -4s  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  thorax  or 
chest ;  as,  thoracic  arteries. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Anat. :  A  thoracic  artery, 
thoracic-duct,  s. 

Anat.:  A  long  narrow  vessel  in  front  of  the  ver¬ 
tebrae,  and  opening  into  the  veins  on  the  left  side 
of  the  neck  at  the  angle  of  union  of  the  subclavian 
and  anterior  jugular.  It  is  the  chief  trunk  of  the 
lymphatic  system,  and  the  principal  canal  through 
which  the  chyle  and  lymph  are  conveyed  to  the 
blood. 

thoracic-fins,  s.  pi. 

Ichthy.:  A  term  applied  to  the  ventral  fins,  when 
they  are  situated  behind  the  pectorals. 

thoracic-myalgia,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  hot  wearying  pain  in  the  tendinous 
insertions  of  the  fleshy  bodies  of  the  pectoral  and 
sometimes  of  the  intercostal  muscles,  arising  from 
overwork.  Rest,  a  flannel  bandage  round  the 
thorax,  friction  with  anodyne  liniments,  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  general  health  are  the  appropriate  rem¬ 
edies. 

thoracic-regions,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Fourteen  regions  into  which  the  thorax 
in  man  is  divided  by  imaginary  straight  lines,  lon¬ 
gitudinal  and  transverse,  so  that  the  exact  situa¬ 
tion  of  any  spot  may  be  described.  [Abdominal.] 

tho-rag -l-ca,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  tho¬ 
rax  (q.  v.).] 

Zobl. :  An  order  of  Cirripedia.  Carapace  either 
a  capitulum  or  a  pedicle,  or  an  operculated  shell 
with  a  basis.  Body  formed  of  six  thoracic  seg¬ 
ments,  generally  furnished  with  six  pairs  of  limbs  ; 
abdomen  rudimentary,  but  often  bearing  caudal 
appendages.  Families:  Balanidae,  Verrucidae,  and 
Lepadidae. 

*tho-rag’-i-gI,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin,  from  thorax 
(q.  v.).] 

Ichthy.:  A  Lmnoean  group  of  Fishes  ( Systema , 
ed.  12th),  having  the  ventral  fins  inserted  on  the 
abdominal  surface  below  the  pectorals. 

thbr-a-gip'-o-d?,,  s.  pi.  [Latin  thorax  (genit. 
thoracis),  and  Gr.  pous  (genit.  podos)  =  a  foot.] 

Zobl. :  A  division  of  Crust  acea,  having  the  special 
locomotory  organs  belonging  to  the  thorax.  It 
contains  two  legions,  Podophthalmia  and  Edrioph- 
thalmia  (q.  v.). 

thor-a-co-,  pref.  [Gr.  thorax  (genit.  thbrakos) 
=  a  breastplate.]  Of,  or  belonging  to,  or  in  any  way 
connected  with,  the  thorax. 

thor-a-cog-er-as,  s.  [Pref.  thoraco-,  and  Gr. 
keras= a  horn.] 

Palceontol. :  A  genus  of  Orthoceratidee.  Shell 
straight,  elongated,  conical,  with  a  small,  lateral, 
straight  siphuncle.  Known  species  twenty •  from 
the  Silurian  to  the  Carboniferous  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe. 

thor-a-co-sau’-riis,  s.  [Pref.  thoraco-,  and  Gr. 
sauros=  a  lizard.] 

PalcBont. :  A  genus  of  Huxley’s  Eusuchia,  peculiar 
to  the  Chalk  of  North  America.  They  belong  to  the 
Proccelia  of  Owen. 

*thor'-?ih  (th.  as  t),  s.  [Torah.] 


*thor'-5ll,  a.  [Lat.  thorus,  torus=a  couch,  a  bed.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  bed. 

“The  punishment  of  adultery  .  .  .  was  sometimes  mads 
by  a  thoral  separation.” — Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

2.  Appellative  of  a  line  in  the  hand ;  called  also 
the  Mark  of  Venus. 

thor'-ax,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  lhdrax=the  chest,  a 
breastplate.] 

1.  Anatomy: 

(1)  Human:  The  breast,  and  specially  the  bones 
inclosing  it.  It|is  somewhat  conical,  with  convex 
walls.  Its  upper  opening  is  contracted,  and  bounded 
by  the  first  dorsal  vertebra,  the  first  pair  of  ribs, 
and  the  manubrium  of  the  sternum.  Its  inferior 
margin  slopes  downward  on  each  side  to  the  twelfth 
rib;  its  longitudinal  axis  is  directed  upward  and 
somewhat  backward;  its  transverse  diameter  at 
the  widest  part  greatly  exceeds  the  distance  from 
the  breast  to  the  back.  It  consists  of  the  dorsal 
vertebrae,  the  sternum,  the  ribs,  and  the  costal  car¬ 
tilages,  and  cor.  ains  the  lungs,  the  heart,  &c.  The 
muscles  of  the  thorax  are :  The  intercostals,  the 
levatores  costarum,  the  subcostals,  the  triangularis 
sterni,  with  which  may  be  included  the  diaphragm. 

(2)  Compar.:  The  part  of  the  trunk  above  or 
anterior  to  the  diaphragm. 

2.  Entom.:  The  central  division  of  the  body  of 
insects.  It  is  formed  of  three  consolidated  somites 
or  segments ;  the  prothorax,  the  mesothorax,  and 
the  metathorax. 

*3.  Old  Armor:  A  breastplate,  cuirass,  or  corslet; 
more  especiaUy  the  cuirass  or  corselet  worn  by  the 


Greek  Warrior,  wearing  Thorax. 


ancient  Greeks,  corresponding  to  the  lorica  of  the 
Romans.  It  consisted  of  a  breast  and  a  backpiece 
fastened  by  buckles,  and  was  often  richly  orna¬ 
mented. 

thor-ic-tl-dse,  s.pl.  [Gr.  thorelctes= armed  with 
a  breast-plate.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Necrophaga.  Minute,  broad, 
convex  beetles,  with  the  protliorax  very  large; 
antennae  clavate,  eleven-jointed ;  tarsi  five-jointed. 
Known  species  twenty,  all  from  the  borders  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

th6-ri'-na,s.  [Thorinum.] 

Chem. :  ThO.  Thorinum  oxide ;  thorinic  oxide. 
Prepared  from  thorite  by  reducing  it  to  a  fine 
powder  and  decomposing  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
After  separation  of  various  metallic  oxides,  it  is 
treated  with  potassic  sulphate  and  precipitated  as 
potassio:thorinic  sulphate.  From  the  solution  of 
the  salt  in  hot  water,  ammonia  throws  down  thor¬ 
inic  hydrate,  which  on  ignition  yields  thorina.  It 
is  a  white  powder  of  a  specific  gravity=9'402.  The 
ignited  oxide  is  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  and 
nitric  acids,  and  only  difficultly  soluble  in  sulphuric 
acid. 

,  tho-rin'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  thorin^um) ;  -ic.]  Pertain* 
ing  to  thorinum. 

thorinic-oxide,  s.  TThorina.] 

tho-rl-num,  s.  [Latinized  from  Thor  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  Thorium.  Atomic  weight=G15‘7 ;  symbol 
Th.  A  divalent  metallic  element  belonging  to  the 
group  of  earth-metals  discovered  by  Berzelius,  in 
1828,  in  thorite.  It  is  a  very  rare  element,  and  is 
obtained  by  heating  the  anhydrous  chloride  with 
potassium.  The  reduced  thorinum  is  a  gray  me¬ 
tallic  pbwder,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  7‘65-7‘79. 
When  heated,  it  burns  with  a  bright  flame,  produc¬ 
ing  snow-white  thorina  without  any  trace  of  fusion. 
It  is  not  oxidized  by  either  hot  or  cold  water,  dis¬ 
solves  slowly  in  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  more 
easily  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  not  attacked  by 
caustic  alkalies. 

thorinum-chloride,  s. 

Chem. :  TI1CI2.  Prepared  by  heating  an  intimate 
mixture  of  thorina  and  charcoal  in  a  stream  of  dry 
chlorine  gas.  It  is  deposited  on  the  cool  part  of 
the  tube  in  white,  shining  crystals,  which  are  rect¬ 
angular,  four-sided  tables.  They  deliquesce  in  the 
air,  and  dissolve  in  water  with  rise  of  temperature. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  -what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  w3rk,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;’  ey  =  a.  ’  qu  =  kw! 


thorinum-hydrate 
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thoroughwort 


thorinum-hydrate,  s. 

Chem. :  Th(HO)2.  Obtained  as  a  gelatinous  mass 
by  tlie  action  of  caustic  alkalies  on  solutions  of 
thorinum  salts.  Under  the  air  pump  it  dries  up  into 
a  white  powder,  readily  soluble  in  all  acids,  except¬ 
ing  oxalic,  molybdic,  and  hydrofluoric  acids. 

thorinum-oxide,  s.  [Thobina.] 
thorinum-sulphide,  s. 

Chem.:  ,ThS.  Thorinum  burns  in  the  vapor  of 
sulphur,  forming  a  yellow  pulverulent  sulphide, 
which  acquires  metallic  luster  by  pressure.  It  is 
very  slowly  attacked  by  acids,  and  is  converted  into 
thorina  by  roasting. 

thor'-Ite,  s.  [Eng.  thor(ium) ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 
Min.:  An  isometric  mineral  with  a  tetrahedral 
habit ;  occurring  in  crystals  and  massive  in  syenite, 
near  Brevig,  Norway.  Also  found  as  pseudomorphs 
in  the  form  of  zircon  and  orthoclase.  Hardness, 
4*5—5 ;  specific  gravity,  4'3-5'4;  luster,  vitreous  to 
resinous ;  color,  orange  to  brownish-yellow,  black ; 
streak, _ light-orange  to  dark-brown.  Composition: 
Essentially  a  silicate  of  thcria  ;  silica,  17’0;  thoria, 
76'2;  water,  6-8=100,  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
formula  ThOaSiOa+l/^HO. 

2.  A  high  explosive  invented  by  Dr.  H.  P.  Tuttle, 
of  Tacoma,  Washington.  Its  chief  value  consists 
in  its  ability  to  pass  through  armor  plate  without 
exploding,  except  by  action  of  the  time-fuse,  and 
its  non-liability  to  accidental  explosion.  Its  form¬ 
ula  is  known  only  to  its  inventor 
thor'-i-iim,  s.  [Thorindm  ] 
thorn,  *thorne,  s.  [A.  S.  thorn;  cogn.withDut. 
doom;  Icel.  thorn ;  Dan.  tiorn ;  Sw.  tOrne;  brer. 
dorn;  Goth,  thaurnus. ] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Any  sharp-pointed  projection  likely  to  lacer¬ 
ate  the  hand,  on  the  stem  or  any  other  part  of  the 
shrub,  tree,  or  herb.  Popularly,  it  includes  both  a 
botanical  thorn  and  a  prickle. 

(2)  A  thorny  shrub,  tree,  or  herb ;  often  used  in 
this  sense  in  composition,  as  the  Blackthorn,  the 
Hawthorn,  &c.  When  the  word  thorn  is  used  alone, 
it  generally  signifies  a  hawthorn.  In  Scripture, 
and  specially  in  the  Old  Testament,  thorn  is  a 
generic  word  including  various  spinous  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  different  families.  Precision  in  identi¬ 
fying  them  all  is  impossible. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Anything  that  pricks  or  annoys  as  a  thorn; 
anything  painful,  irritating,  or  troublesome;  a 
source  of  annoyance  or  trouble;  an  obstacle,  a 
trouble,  a  care. 

(2)  The  same  as  Thorn-letter  (q.  v.). 

II.  Bot.:  A  sharp  conical  projection  constituting 
the  growing  point  of  a  branch  which  has  proved 
abortive.  That  this  is  its  origin  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  sometimes  trees,  which  are  thorny  in 
their  wild  state,  have  their  spines  converted  into 
branches  when  long  cultivated  in  a  garden,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  apple  and  the  pear.  A  thorn  dif¬ 
fers  from  a  prickle,  which  is  so  superficial  that  it 
comes  away  when  the  bark  is  peeled  off,  while  in 
similar  circumstances  a  thorn,  being  deep  seated, 
remains.  Sometimes  thorns  bear  leaves,  as  in  the 
Whitethorn, 
thorn-apple,  s. 

Bot. :  Datura  stramonium. 

thorn-hush,  s.  A  shrub  that  bears  thorns. 

“Tl  e  lantern  is  the  moon;  I,  the  man  in  the  moon; 
this  thorn-bush,  my  thorn-bush;  and  this  dog,  my  dog.” — 
Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’ s  Dream,  v.  i. 

thorn-hut,  s.  A  turbot  (q.  v.). 
thorn-devil,  s.  [Moloch,  II.  2.] 
thorn-headed  worms,  s.pl. 

ZoOl.:  The  Acanthocephala  (q.  v.),  so  named  be¬ 
cause  they  have  a  trunk  or  proboscis  armed  with 
hooks  by  which  they  can  attach  themselves  to,  or 
penetrate,  the  coats  of  the  intestines  of  their  hosts. 

thorn-hedge,  s.  A  hedge  or  fence  composed  of 
thorns. 

thorn-letter,  s.  A  name  given  to  a  letter  (=th) 
in  Anglo-Saxon,  aud  the  corresponding  character  in 
Icelandic, 
thorn-moth,  s. 

Entomology:  More  than  one  species  of  Geometer 
Moths.  The  Purple  Thorn  is  Selenia  illustrata ;  tlm 
Early  Thorn,  S.illumaria;  and  the  Canary  Shoul¬ 
dered  Thorn,  Ennomos  tiliaria. 
thorn-set,  a.  Set  or  planted  with  thorns, 
thorn-tailed  agama,  s. 

Zodl. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of  the  genus 
CIromastrix  (q.  v.). 

*thorn,  v.  t.  [Thorn,  s.]  To  prick  or  pierce  with; 
or  as  with,  a  thorn. 


thorn  -bach,  s.  [Eng.  thorn,  s.,  and  bacTc.] 
Ichthy. :  Raja  clavata ,  one  of  the  commonest  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Rays.  It  is  dark-brown  in  color, 
with  lighter  spots ;  the  whole  upper  surface  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  asperities,  and  a  variable  number  of  large 
spines,  like  recurved  nails,  more  abundant  in  the 
female  than  in  the  male,  but  always  extending 
down  the  tail  in  the  median  line.  It  is  in  the  best 
condition  in  November,  but  is  not  highly  esteemed 
as  a  food-fish. 

thorn'-less,  adj.  [Eng.  thorn,  s. ;  -less.]  Free 
from  thorns.  (Lit.  dkfig.) 

“Youth’s  gay  prime  and  thornless  paths.” 

Coleridge;  Sonnet  to  Bowles. 
thorn  -tail,  s.  [Eng.  thorn ,  s.,  and  tail.] 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  the  species  of  two 
genera  of  Humming-birds — Gouldia  (four  species) 
and  Discura  (one).  The  tail-feathers  in  the  first 
genus  are  much  elongated  and  sharply  pointed,  and 
the  tarsi  are  covered  with  a  tuft  of  feathers.  Dis¬ 
cura  has  a  racket  at  the  end  of  the  tail, 
thorn'-y,  *thorn-ie,  a.  [Eng.  thorn,  s. ;  -y.] 

1.  Lit. :  Full  of  thorns  or  spines ;  rough  with 
thorns  or  prickles. 

“  He  in  the  thick  woven  covert 
Painfully  tugs,  or  in  the  thorny  brake 
Torn  and  embarrass’d  bleeds.” 

Somervile;  Chase,  i. 

II.  Figuratively : 

*1.  Sharp,  pricking,  pressing. 

“No  dislike  against  the  person 
Of  our  good  queen,  but  the  sharp  thorny  points 
Of  my  alleged  reasons  drive  this  forward.” 

Shakesp. .-  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  4. 

2.  Troublesome,  vexatious,  perplexing,  harassing. 

“  The  thorny  point  of  bare  distress.” 

Shakesp.;  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

thorny-clams,  s.  pi. 

ZoOl. :  The  family  of  Chamidse. 

thorny-oyster,  s. 

ZoOl. :  A  popular  name  for  any  individual  of  the 
genus  Spondylus  (q.  v.).  The  lower  valve  in  old 
specimens  is  almost  always  spiny, 
thorny-restharrow,  s.  [Restharrow.] 
tthorny-trefoil,  s. 

Bot. :  Fagonia  trifolium,  a  Bean-caper, 
thor  ough  (gh  silent),  *thor-ow,  *thor-u, 
*thor  owe,  *thor-ugh,  *thorw,  *thuruh,  a.,  adv., 
prep.  &  s.  [A  later  form  of  through  (q.  v.) .] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Passing  through. 

“  Let  all  three  sides  be  a  double  house,  without 
thorough  lights  on  the  sides.” — Bacon:  Of  Building. 

2.  Passing  through  or  to  the  end ;  hence,  com¬ 
plete,  perfect. 

“The  Irish  horseboys,  in  the  thorough  reformation  of 
that  realm,  should  be  cut  off.” — Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

3.  Thorough-going. 

“In  conclusion  he  urged  them  to  be  thorough  in  what 
they  undertook.” — Observer,  Dec.  20,  1885. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Thoroughly. 

“So  was  I  with  the  song 

Thorow  rauished.”  Chaucer:  Flower  and  Leaf. 

2.  Through. 

“No  !  though  the  serpent’s  sting  should  pierce  me 
through.”  Byron:  Heaven  and  Earth,  i.  1. 

*c.  As  preposition: 

1.  Through. 

“On  mountains,  thorow  brambles,  pits,  and  flouds.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Philaster,  iv. 

2.  By  means  of. 

D.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  passage,  a  thoroughfare;  a  channel;  any 

means  of  passage. 

“The  alteration  must  be  from  the  head  by  making 
other  thoroughs  and  devices.” — Bradford:  Works,  i.  303. 

2.  An  interfurrow  between  two  ridges ;  a  channel 
for  water.  (Prov.) 

II.  Ena.  Hist.:  A  word  used  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  by  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford,  in  his 
confidential  correspondence,  to  express  the  scheme 
he  meditated  for  subverting  the  liberties  of  his 
countrymen  and  making  Charles  an  absolute  mon¬ 
arch. 

“To  this  scheme,  in  his  confidential  correspondence, 
he  gave  the  expressive  name  of  Thorough." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

thorough-bass,  thorough-base,  s.  [Bass  (3), 
subst.,  If.] 
thorough-bolt,  s. 

Shipbuild.:  A  bolt  going  through  from  side  to 
side. 


thorough-brace,  s. 

Vehicles :  A  strong  band  or  thong  extending  from 
the  front  to  the  back  C-spring  and  supporting  the 
body. 

thorough-bred,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Lit. :  Of  pure  and  unmixed  breed,  stock,  or 
race ;  bred  from  a  sire  and  dam  of  the  purest  breed. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Having  the  qualities  or  characteristics  of  pure 
breeding;  high-spirited,  mettlesome;  elegant  or 
graceful  in  form,  bearing,  or  the  like. 

2.  Thorough ;  as,  a  thorough-bred  scamp.  ( Collog .) 

B.  As  subst. :  An  animal,  especially  a  horse,  of 
pure  breed,  stock,  or  race. 

^thorough-framing,  s. 

Carp. :  An  old  term  for  the  framing  of  doors  and 
windows. 

thorough-going,  a.  Going  through,  or  to  th# 
end  or  bottom  ;  going  or  ready  to  go  to  any  lengths ; 
extreme,  thorough. 

“  Multiplication  of  proprietors  is  not  the  kind  of  reform 
which  finds  favor  with  a  large  section  of  the  more 
thorough-going  land  reformers.” — J.  S.  Mill:  Dissertations ; 
Advice  to  Land  Reformers. 

thorough-lighted,  a.  Lighted  so  that  the  light 
passes  right  through.  Applied  to  a  room  or  build¬ 
ing  that  has  windows  on  opposite  sides,  the  light 
not  being  intercepted  by  partitions. 

-thorough-paced,  a.  Perfectly  trained  to  go 
through  all  the  paces  of  a  well-trained  horse ;  hence, 
perfect  or  complete;  thorough;  thorough-going; 
going  all  lengths. 

“For  he  [Gregory  of  Huntington]  was  thorough-patei. 
in  three  tongues,  Latine,  Greek  [as  appears  by  his  many 
comments  on  those  grammarians],  and  Hebrew.” — Fuller: 
Worthies;  Huntingtonshire. 

thorough-pin,  subst.  A  disease  in  horses,  which 
consists  of  enlarged  mucous  capsules  on  each  side 
of  the  hocks,  giving  somewhat  the  appearance  as  if 
a  pin  had  been  thrust  through. 

“  When  the  joint  capsule  becomes  distended  with  fluid, 
it  not  only  protrudes  in  front  of  the  hock,  filling  up  the 
hollow  which  is  characteristic  of  the  healthy  joint,  but  it 
also  exhibits  itself  in  the  form  of  a  soft  swelling  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  joint,  in  the  space  within  the  bone 
which  forms  the  point  of  the  hock  and  the  bone  of  the 
leg  directly  in  front  of  it.  This  swelling  appears  on  both 
sides  of  the  leg,  and  from  its  position  is  called  a  thorough- 
pin.  Thorough-pins  of  the  limited  form,  consisting  of 
small  bursal  tumors  in  the  space  in  front  of  the  bone 
which  forms  the  point  of  the  hock,  quite  unconnected 
with  the  principal  joint  surface,  are  of  no  more  conse¬ 
quence  than  ordinary  windgalls.  Thorough-pins  are  only 
serious  when  they  are  a  part  of  the  disease  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  capsule,  forming,  in  fact,  a  portion  of  a  ‘  blood  ’  or 
‘bog’  spavin.” — Field,  April  4,  1885. 

*thorough-sped,  a.  Fully  accomplished ;  thor¬ 
ough-paced. 

“  Our  thorough-sped  republic  of  Whigs,  which  contains 
the  bulk  of  all  hopers,  pretenders,  and  professors,  are 
most  highly  useful  to  princes.”— Swift. 

*thorough-stitch,  adverb.  Fully,  completely; 
going  the  whole  length  of  any  business. 

“  Those  solid  divines,  that  experimentally  know  what 
belongs  to  the  healing  of  a  sinning  soul,  go  thorough- 
stitch  to  work.” — Bp.  Hall:  Sermon  on  Eph.,  iv.  30. 

thorough-wax,  thorow-wax,  throw-wax,  s. 

Botany:  Bupleurum  rotundifolium.  The  stem  is 
branched;  the  leaves  ovate,  perfoliate  ;  the  flowers 
greenish-yellow,  with  large  bracts  ;  fruit  with  stri¬ 
ate  interstices.  The  name  was  given  by  Turner  be¬ 
cause,  as  he  says,  “  the  stalke  waxeth  thro  the 
leaves.”  (Prior.)  It  was  formerly  used  as  a  vul¬ 
nerary.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia ; 
rare  in  Britain. 

thor'-ough-fare  (gh  silent),  *thor-ow-fare, 
*thurgh-fare,  s.  [Eng.  thorough ,  and  fare.] 

1.  A  passage  through  from  one  street,  opening, 
&c.,  to  another ;  an  unobstructed  way,  especially  an 
unobstructed  road  or  street  for  public  traffic. 

“  The  thoroughfares  were  overrun  with  weed.” 

Browning :  Sordello,  iv. 
*2.  Power  of  passing;  passage, 
thor'-ough-ly  (gh  silent],  *through-ly,  *thor-' 
OW-ly,  adv.  [En g.  thorough;  -ly.]  In  a  thorough 
manner  or  degree;  perfectly,  completely,  fully, 
entirely. 

“Most  of  these  were  known  to  be  thoroughly  well 
affected  to  the  government.”  —  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xxi. 

thor'-ough-ness  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  thorough; . 
-ness. ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  thorough; 
completeness,  perfectness. 

thor -ough-wort  (gh  silent),  s.  [En g.  thorough, 
and  wort.] 

Botany :  Eupatorium  perfoliatum.  The  stem  is 
round,  erect,  and  hairy;  the  leaves  subsessile, 
opposite,  linear-lanceolate,  acuminate,  serrate, 


bfiil,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
•Cian,  -tian  =  sham  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  -  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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wrinkled,  pale  underneath  and  hairy ;  the  involucre 
cylindrical  and  imbricated;  the  twelve  to  fifteen 
florets  tubular.  It  grows  in  bogs  in  North  America. 
The  whole  plant  is  intensely  bitter.  A  decoction  of 
the  leaves  has  been  given  as  a  febrifuge.  In  larger 

Suantities  it  is  emetic,  sudorific,  and  aperient, 
ailed  also  Boneset  and  Crosswort. 

*thor-ow,  a.,  &c.  [Thorough.] 
thorp,  thorpe,  s.  [A.  S.  thorp= a  village ;  cogn. 
with  But.  dorp— a.  village;  Icel  .thorp;  Dan.  torp; 
Sw.  torp= a  little  farm,  a  cottage;  Goth,  thaurp ,* 
Ger  dorf.\  A  group  of  houses  standing  together 
in  the  country;  a  village,  a  hamlet.  It  occurs 
principally  as  an  element  in  place  names,  and  in 
names  derived  from  places ;  as,  Althorp,  Copsmans- 
thorpe ,  &c. 

“Wish’d  for,  or  welcome,  wheresoe’er  he  came — 
Among  the  tenantry  of  thorpe  and  vill.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

thos,  S.  [Thous.] 

tho§e,  *thos,  *thas,  a.  &  pron.  [This.]  Used 
as  the  plural  of  that,  these  being  used  as  the  plural 
of  this,  but  etymologically  one  of  the  forms  of  the 
plural  of  this  When  those  and  these  are  used  to 
express  contradistinction,  those  refers  to  the  things 
first  mentioned,  or  furthest  off  ;  these  to  things  last 
mentioned,  or  nearer. 

thou  (in  the  objective  and  dative  cases  thee,  pi. 
you  or  ye),  pron.  [A.  S.  dhu :  cogn.  with  Icel.  thu ; 
Goth,  thu:  Dan.,  Sw.,  &  Ger.  du;  Irish  &  Gael,  tu; 
Wei.  ti;  Kuss.  tui:  Latin  tu;  Gr.su,  tu;  Pers.  tii; 
Sanscrit  tvam.  The  A.  S.  dZwi  was  thus  declined: 
nom,  dhd,  genit.  dhln,  dat.  dhe,  accus.  dhec,  dhe ; 
nom.  pi.  ge,  genit  eower,  dat.  eow,  accus.  eowic, 
eow.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  employment 
of  thou  to  any  one  indicated  familiarity  with  him, 
whether  of  love  or  of  contempt.  The  use  of  the 
plural  you  for  the  singular  thou  was  established  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.] 
The  second  personal  pronoun  of  the  singular  num¬ 
ber  ;  used  to  denote  the  person  spoken  to ;  thy¬ 
self. 

“When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 

A  ministering  angel  thou." 

Scott:  Marmion,  vi.  30. 

(1)  It  was  frequently  used  emphatically  in 
phrases  expressive  of  contempt,  reproach,  scorn, 
anger,  or  the  like. 

“AH  that  Lord  Oobham  did  was  at  thy  instigation,  thou 
viper,  for  I  thou  thee,  thou  traitor.” — Coke:  To  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  at  his  Trial  of  the  latter." 

(2)  The  employment  of  thou  by  the  early  Quakers 
implied  that  they  regarded  no  man,  however  ex¬ 
alted  his  rank,  wifh  special  reverence.  With  refer¬ 
ence  to  them  Fuller,  in  the  dedication  of  his  Seventh 
Book,  explains  the  usage  of  his  time  in  a  sentence 
useful  for  lexicographical  purposes : 

“In  opposition  whereunto  we  maintain  that  thou  from 
superiors  to  inferiors  is  proper  as  a  sign  of  command; 
from  equals  to  equals  is  passable  as  a  note  of  familiarity; 
but  from  inferiors  to  superiors,  if  proceeding  from  ignor¬ 
ance,  hath  a  smack  of  clownishness;  if  from  affectation,  a 
tone  of  contempt.” 

(3)  Tliou  is  used  now,  except  by  Quakers,  only  in 
addresses  to  the  Deity,  and  in  poetry. 

*thou,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Thou,  pron.) 

A.  Trans. :  To  address  with  the  pronoun  thou ;  to 
treat  with  familiarity. 

“Taunt  him  with  the  licence  of  ink;  if  thou  thou’st  him 
some  thrice,  it  shall  not  be  amiss.”— Shakesp.  ■  Ticelfth 
Night,  iii.  2. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  use  the  words  thou  and  thee  in 
conversation. 

thdugh  (gh  silent),  *thogh,  *thoughe,  *thah, 
*thaih,  *theah,  *thseh,  *thegh,  nhagh,  *thau, 
*thauh,  *thei,  *theigh,  conj.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  dheah, 
dhih;  cogn.  with  Dut.  docli=yet,  but;  Icel.  thd; 
Dan.  dog;  Sw.  dock;  O.  H  Ger.  doh  •  Ger.  doch; 
Goth,  thauh .] 

A.  As  conj.:  Granting,  admitting,  allowing,  or 
assuming  it  to  be  the  fact  that;  even  were  it  the 
case  that ;  even  if ;  notwithstanding  that. 

“Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him.” — Job 
xiii.  15. 

B.  As  adv. :  Notwithstanding  this  or  that;  how¬ 
ever,  for  all  that. 

“Let  me  entreat  you 

To  use  her  name  as  little  as  you  can,  though." 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Sea  Voyage,  iv. 

If  (1)  As  though:  As  if. 

“In  the  vine  were  three  branches,  and  it  was  as  though 
it  budded.” — Genesis  xl.  10. 

*(2)  Though  that:  Though. 

“  Though  that  nature  with  a  beauteous  wall 
Doth  oft  close  in  pollution.” 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  i.  2. 
*(3)  What  though'  Elliptically  used  for  What 
care  I  though.  What  does  it  signif  y  though,  &c. 

“By  chance  but  not  by  truth:  what  thought ” 

Shakesp.  .•  King  John,  i. 


thought  (ough  as  a),  *thoughte,  pret.  &  pa. 
par.  of  v  [Think.] 

thought  (ough  as  a),  *thoght,  s.  [A.  S .thoh1’ 
gethoht,  theaht,  getheaht,  from  getholit ,  thoht,  pa’ 
par.  of  fhencan—  to  think  (q.  v.) ;  Icel.  thdtti,  thdttr, 
from  thdtti,  pa.  t.  of  thekkja—  to  know ;  Ger.  dachte, 
gedacht,  from  gedacht,  pa.  par.  of  denken  =  to 

1.  The  act  of  thinking ;  the  exercise  of  the  mind 
in  any  way  except  sense  and  perception. 

“Thought  is  free.” — Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  2. 

2.  Serious  consideration ;  deliberation,  reflection. 

“  Evil  is  wrought 
By  want  of  thought 
As  well  as  want  of  heart.” 

Hood:  Lady’s  Dream. 

*3.  Anxious,  brooding  care;  deep  concern  or  so¬ 
licitude. 

“  Take  no  thought  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat,  or 
what  ye  shall  drink.” — Matthew  vi.  25. 

4.  The  mental  state  of  one  who  thinks ;  silent  con¬ 
templation  ;  deep  cogitation ;  meditation  or  study. 

“She  pined  in  thought .” 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4. 

5.  The  power  or  faculty  of  thinking ;  the  mental 
faculty;  the  mind. 

“  It  is  past  the  infinite  of  thought.” 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 

6.  That  which  is  thought ;  an  idea ;  a  conception 
of  the  mind ;  as : 

(1)  A  judgment,  an  opinion,  a  conclusion. 

“I  speak  my  thoughts.” — Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  i.  1. 

(2)  That  which  springs  from,  originates  in,  or  is 
produced  by  the  imagination ;  a  creation  of  the 
mind  having  a  distinct  existence  from  the  mind 
that  created  it ;  a  fancy,  a  conceit,  a  conception. 

“  To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 

Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears.” 

Wordsworth:  Intim.  of  Immortality,  xi. 

*7.  Hope,  expectation. 

“  We  have  now  no  thought  in  us  but  France.”' 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 

8.  Intention,  design. 

‘  All  their  thoughts  are  against  me  for  evil.” — Psalm 
Ivi.  5. 

U  (1)  A  thought:  A  very  small  degree  or  quantity. 

“  If  the  hair  were  a  thought  browner.” 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  iii.  4. 

(2)_  Second  thoughts :  Maturer  deliberation  ;  after 
consideration. 

“  Is  it  so  true  that  second  thoughts  are  best  ?  ” 

Tennyson:  Sea  Dreams,  65. 

thought-reader,  s.  A  mesmerist  who  claims  to 
be  able  to  discover  what  is  passing  in  another  per¬ 
son’s  mind;  an  exponent  of  thought-reading. 

“The  thought-reader  will  no  doubt  find  some  curious 
and  subtle  suggestion  of  some  unknown  force.” — Satur¬ 
day  Review,  June  3,  1882,  p.  698. 

thought-reading,  s.  A  branch  of  mesmerism. 
While  exhibiting  their  powers  its  exponents  are 
blindfolded,  and  claim  that  without  collusion  or 
the  aid  of  confederates  they  can  find  articles  hid¬ 
den  in  their  absence,  give  the  numbers  of  bank¬ 
notes,  &c.  In  thought-reading  proper  the  thought- 
reader  holds  the  hand  and  pulse  of  the  person  to  be 
operated  on,  and  professes  to  be  able,  by  mesmeric 
sympathy,  to  discover  what  is  passing  in  his  mind. 

“  The  self-elected  investigators  of  thought-reading.” — 
Saturday  Review,  June  3,  1882,  p.  698. 

thought-transference,  s.  The  action  of  one 
mind  upon  another  without  communication  through 
the'senses;  mental  suggestion  (q.v.). 

*thought'-ed  (ough  as  a),  a.  [Eng.  thought,  s. ; 
-ed.)  Having  thoughts ;  chiefly  in  composition  ;  as, 
sad-thoughted- 

*thought-en,  pret.  of  v.  [Think.] 

*thOUght-en,  a.  [Eng.  thought,  s. ;  -en.)  Having 
a  thought ;  thinking. 

“  Be  you  thoughten 
That  I  came  with  no  ill  intent.” 

Shakesp. :  Pericles,  iv.  6. 

thought -ful  (ough  as  a),  a.  [Eng.  thought; 

of  thought  or  reflection ;  contemplative ; 
engaged  in  or  given  to  meditation. 

2.  Attentive,  careful ;  having  the  mind  directed  to 
an  object. 

“It  requires  much  care,  and  nice  observation  to  ex¬ 
tract  and  separate  the  precious  ore  from  so  much  vile  mixt¬ 
ure;  so  that  the  understanding  must  be  patient  and 
wary,  and  thoughtful  in  seeking  truth.” — Glanvill: 
Essay  1. 

*3.  Promoting  meditation;  favorable  to  medita¬ 
tion  or  contemplation. 

“  War,  horrid  war,  your  thoughtful  walks  invade, 

And  steel  now  glitters  in  the  muses’  shade.” 

Pope:  Chorus  of  Athenians. 

*4.  Anxious,  solicitous ;  full  of  anxiety  or  care. 


fi.  Exhibiting  or  evincing  thought  or  care;  con 
siderate  ;  as,  a  thoughtf  ul  act  or  gift. 

If  Thoughtful,  or  full  of  thinking;  considerate,  ot 
ready  to  consider ;  and  deliberate,  ready  to  deliber 
ate,  rise  upon  each  other  in  their  signification:  he 
who  is  thoughtful  does  not  forget  his  duty  ;  he  who 
is  considerate  pauses,  and  considers  properly  what 
is  his  duty ;  he  who  deliberates  considers  deliber¬ 
ately.  It  is  a  recommendation  to  a  subordinate 
person  to  be  thoughtful  in  doing  what  is  wished  of 
him  ;  it  is  the  recommendation  of  a  confidential  per¬ 
son  to  be  considerate,  as  he  has  often  to  judge  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  discretion  ;  it  is  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  a  person  who  is  acting  for  himself  in  criti¬ 
cal  matters  to  be  deliberate.  There  is  this  farther 
distinction  in  the  word  deliberate,  that  it  may  be 
used  in  the  bad  sense  to  mark  a  settled  intention  to 
do  evil ;  young  people  may  sometimes  plead,  in  ex¬ 
tenuation  of  their  guilt,  that  their  misdeeds  do  not 
arise  from  deliberate  malice. 

thought -ful-ly  (ough  as  a),  adv.  [English 

thoughtful;  -ly.)  In  a  thoughtful  or  contemplative 
manner ;  with  thought  or  consideration  ;  with  solic¬ 
itude  or  anxiety. 

“The  Planter,  under  his  roof  of  thatch, 

Smoked  thoughtfully  and  6lowf,■, 

Longfellow :  The  Quadroon  Girl. 

thought  -ful-ness  (ough  as  a),  subst.  [English 
thoughtful ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
thoughtful ;  deep  meditation  ;  anxiety,  carefulness, 
serious  attention. 

“  Such  a  degree  of  thoughtfulness,  as  takes  up  and  de¬ 
jects,  and  distracts  the  mind.” — Atterbury :  Sermons,  vol 
iv.,  ser.  10, 

thought -less  (ough  as  a),  adj.  [Eng.  thought, 
s. ;  -less.] 

1.  Free  from  thought  or  care  ;  having  no  thought; 
heedless,  unthinking,  careless,  negligent. 

“A  rude  and  thoughtless  schoolboy.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Dull,  stupid. 

"Just  as  a  blockhead  rubs  his  thoughtless  skull, 

And  thanks  his  stars  he  was  not  born  a  fool.” 

Pope:  Epilogue  to  Jane  Shore. 

3.  Done  without  thought,  care  or  heed ;  as,  a 
thoughtless  act  or  remark. 

thought -less-lf  (ough  as  a),  adverb.  [Eng. 
thoughtless;  - ly .]  In  a  thoughtless  manner;  with¬ 
out  thought ;  carelessly,  unthinkingly,  negligently. 

“He  who  runs  on  thoughtlessly  in  the  mad  career  of 
pleasure,  can  scarcely  fail  of  losing  his  health.” — Knox: 
Sermons,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  6. 

thought’-less-ness  (ough  as  a),  subst.  [Eng. 
thoughtless;  -ness.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
thoughtless;  want  of  thought;  heedlessness;  care¬ 
lessness. 

“  They  lose  the  very  idea  of  foresight,  and  contract  the 
thoughtlessness  of  children.” — Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  vi., 
ch.  i. 

*thought'-s!ck  (ough  as  a),  adverb.  [English 
thought,  s.,  and  sick.]  Uneasy  with  sad  reflections ; 
sad,  sorrowful. 

“Heav’n’s  face  doth  glow 
With  tristful  visage;  and,  as  ’gainst  the  doom. 

Is  thoughtsick  at  the  act.” — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

*thought  -some  (ough  as  a),  a.  [Eng.  thought; 
-some.)  Thoughtful. 

♦thought -some-ness  (ough  as  a),s.  [English 
thoughtsome;  -ness.)  Thoughtfulness;  thought. 

( Fairfax :  Bulk  and  Selvedge  of  the  World.) 

*tho'-us,  s.  [Gr.  thos  (genit.  thoos)  =  a  jackal.] 

Zool.:  According  to  Hamilton  Smith,  a  section  of 
Canidse,  having  the  form  of  wolves  on  a  small  scale ; 
not  more  than  eighteen  inches  high  ;  structure  very 
light ;  tail  rather  short,  forming  a  scanty  brush,  tip 
black ;  fur  close,  hard  ;  livery  mostly  chequered,  or 
penciled  with  black  and  white,  extremities  buff; 
they  are  not  gregarious  and  do  not  burrow.  From 
Africa  and  south-western  Asia.  Some  of  the  species 
are  now  classed  with  Canis  and  others  with  Vulpes. 
[Thooid,  A.] 

thou'-§and,  *thou-synde,  *thou-sant,  s.  &  a. 

[A.  S.  thusend;  cogn.  with  Dutch  duizend;  Icel 
thusund,  thushund,  thiisundradh ;  Dan.  tusind;  Sw. 
tusen;  Ger.  tausend;  Goth,  thusundi.  The  second 
element  is  evidently  A.  S.  and  Icel.  hund= a  hun¬ 
dred  ;  the  etymology  of  the  first  element  of  the  word 
ris  doubtful.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  number  of  ten  hundreds ;  ten  times  a  hun¬ 
dred ;  hence  used  indefinitely  for  a  great  number, 
and  in  the  plural  for  an  indefinite  number. 

“Some  thousands  of  these  logs.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  L 

2.  A  symbol  representing  the  number  of  ten  hun¬ 
dred,  as  1,000,  or  M. 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th6re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


thousand-legs 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Denoting  the  number  of  ten  hundred. 

“One  day  is  with,  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a 

thousand  years  as  one  day.” — 2  Peter  iii.  8. 

2.  Fig.:  Used  to  denote  a  great  number  indefi¬ 
nitely  ;  as,  It  is  a  thousand  chances  that  you  fail. 

■[thousand-legs,  s. 

ZoOl. :  A  millepede. 

thou'-§g,nd-f61d,  *thu-sen-fald,  a.  [Eng.  thou¬ 
sand  ;  - fold .]  Multiplied  a  thousand  times. 

thou'-§3,ndth  (sasz),a.  &s.  [Eng.  thousand; 

•th.j 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Next  after  the  nine  hundred  and  ninety-ninth  ; 
the  ordinal  of  a  thousand. 

“He  that  will  divide  a  minute  into  a  thousand  parts, 
and  break  but  a  part  of  a  thousandth  part  in  the  affairs  of 
love,  it  may  be  said  of  him  that  Cupid  hath  clapt  him  o’ 
4h’  shoulder,  but  I’ll  warrant  him  heart-whole.” — Shakesp.: 
As  You  Like  It,  iv.  1. 

2.  Cpnstituting  or  being  one  of  a  thousand  equal 
parts  into  which  anything  is  or  may  be  divided. 

3.  Hence,  fig.,  occurring  or  being  one  of  a  very 
great  number ;  as,  to  do  a  thing  for  the  thousandth 

time. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  thousandth  part  of  anything ; 
one  of  a  thousand  parts  into  which  anything  is  or 
may  be  divided. 

thowe,  s.&v.  [Thaw.] 

thowl,  thow-el,  thowle,  s.  [Thole,  s.] 

thow  -less,  a.  [For  thewless=w anting  thews  or 
strength.]  Sluggish,  inactive.  (Scotch.) 

“Because  I  will  not  wait  upon  the  thowless,  thriftless, 
fissenless,  ministry  of  that  carnal  man.” — Scott:  Old  Mor¬ 
tality,  cli.  v. 

*thow-thys-tylle,  *sow-thys-tylle,  s.  [Sow¬ 
thistle.  J  Sowthistle.  (Prompt.  Parv.) 

thra -91-9,,  s.  [Fern.  sing,  of  Lat.  Thracius= 
Thracian.] 

ZoOlogy :  A  genus  of  Anatinidee.  Shell  oblong, 
nearly  eguivalve,  slightly  compressed,  attenuated, 
and  gaping  behind  ;  cartilage  processes  thick  ;  pal- 
lial  sinus  shallow.  Animal  with  the  mantle  closed ; 
foot  linguiform ;  siphon  rather  long,  with  fringed 
orifices.  They  live  in  water  from  four  to  120  fathoms 
deep.  Recent  species  seventeen,  from  this  country, 
Greenland,  Britain,  Norway,  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Canaries,  China,  &c. ;  fossil  thirty-six,  from  the 
Lower  Oolite,  if  not  the  Trias,  onward.  ( Wood¬ 
ward.) 

Thra'-cian,  a.  &  s.  [See  def.] 

A.  As  adjective:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Thracia,  or 
Thrace,  an  extensive  tract  of  country  having  the 
lower  Danube  for  its  northern  boundary. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  inhabitant  or  native  of  Thrace. 

thrack,  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  A.  S.  thrcec, 

thracu=torce,  strength,  brunt.]  To  load  or  burden. 

“But  certainly  we  shall  one  day  find  that  the  strait 
gate  is  too  narrow  for  any  man  to  come  bustling  in, 
thrack’ cl  with  great  possessions,  and  greater  corruptions.” 
—South:  Sermons ,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  6. 

thrack-scat,  s. 

Mining :  Metal  remaining  in  the  mine. 

thral-dom,  *thrall-dome,  subst .  [Icel.  thrcel- 
d6mr.)  The  state  or  condition  of  being  a  thrall ;  a 
state  of  servitude  ;  bondage,  slavery. 

“He  had  spirit  enough  to  be  at  times  angry  with  him¬ 
self  for  submitting  to  such  thraldom,  and  impatient  to 
break  loose  from  it.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

thrall,  s.  &  a.  [Icel.  thrcell=a  thrall,  a  serf,  a 
slave;  cogn.with  Dan.  treel;  Sw.  trdl;  O.  H.  Ger. 
drigil,  dregil ,  trigil,  trikil=a  slave.  Original  mean¬ 
ing,  probably  a  runner,  a  messenger,  hence  a  serv¬ 
ant,  from  the  same  root  as  Goth,  thragjan;  A.  S. 
thrcegian=  to  run  ;  A.  S.  thrag,  thrah—a  running,  a 
course.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  slave,  a  serf,  a  bondman. 

“That  we  may  so  suffice  his  vengeful  ire, 

Or  do  him  mightier  service  as  his  thralls 
By  right  of  war.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  194. 

2.  Slavery,  bondage,  servitude. 

"Her  men  took  land, 

And  first  brought  forth  Ulysses,  bed,  and  all 
That  richly  furnish’d  it ;  he  still  in  thrall 
Of  all-subduing  sleepe.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xiii. 

3.  A  shelf,  a  stand ;  a  stand  for  barrels.  (Prov.) 

“The  dairy  thralls,  I  might  ha’  wrote  my  name  on 

’em.” — G.  Eliot:  Adam  Bede,  ch.  vi. 

B.  As  adj.:  Bond;  subject. 

“The  Romyshe  Babilon  hath  certayne  hundred  of 
Feres  holden  all  Christendome  captiue  and  thrall.”— 
Udall:  Luke.  (Pref.) 
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*thrall,  v.  t,  [Thrall,  s.]  To  bring  into  a  state 
of  bondage  or  slavery  ;  to  enslave  ;  to  enthrall. 

“  Thrall’d  in  an  Iland  ;  shipwrackt  in  his  teares  ; 

And  in  the  fancies  that  Calypso  beares, 

Bound  from  his  birthright.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Odyssey ,  v. 

*thrall-full,  a.  [Enslaved.] 

“His  thrall-full  state.” 

Sylvester:  Job  Triumphant ,  iv.  686. 

thrall-like,  adj.  Like  or  characteristic  of  a 
thrall ;  slavish. 

*thrall'-er,  s.  [English  fZiraZZ,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
enslaves  or  enthralls. 

all  -ess,  s.  [English  Ww-aH,’ -ess.]  A  female 
thrall ;  a  female  slave  or  servant.  (  Wycliffe :  Jer. 
xxxiv.  6.) 

thrang,  a.  &  s.  [Throng.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Crowded,  busy,  intimate,  familiar. 
(Scotch. ) 

B.  As  subst. :  A  throng. 

thra  -nlte,  s.  [Gr.  thranites .] 

Greek  Antiq. :  One  of  the  rowers  on  the  topmost 
bench  in  a  trireme,  who  had  the  longest  oars  and 
the  most  work. 

thrap,  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Naut. :  To  bind  on  ;  to  fasten  round. 

“The  hull  was  so  damaged,  that  it  had  for  some  time 
been  secured  by  cables  which  were  served  or  thrapped 
round  it.” — Southey:  Life  of  Nelson. 

2.  To  strike  with  some  flexible  object,  as  with  a 
strap. 

thrap -pie,  subst.  [Thropple.]  The  throat. 
(Scotch.) 

“  Sorrow  be  in  your  tlirapple  then!” — Scott:  Guy  Manner- 
ing.  ch.  i. 

thras-a'-et-us,  s.  [Greek  </i.7’asys=bold,  daring, 
and  aetos=  an  eagle.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Buteoninee,  with  one  species, 
ThrasaStus  harpya,  the  Harpy  Eagle,  ranging  from 
Mexico  to  Brazil  and  Bolivia.  Bill  like  Aquila, 
nostrils  narrow,  and  set  somewhat  crosswise ; 
wings  with  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  quills  longest; 
tail  long  and  rounded;  tarsi  short,  stout,  with 
large  scales  in  front  and  small  ones  at  side;  toes 
powerful. 

thrash,  thresh,  *  thresch-en,  *  threshe,  v.  t. 

&  i.  [For  thersch,  by  metathesis  of  r,  from  A.  S. 
therscan,  thirscan  (pa.  t.  thcersc,  pa.  par.  thorscen) ; 
cogn.with  O.  Dut.  derschen;  Dut.  dorschen;  Icel. 
threskja;  Dan.  tcerske;  Sw.  trOska ;  Ger.  dreschen: 
Goth,  thriskan  (pa.  t.  thrask,  pa.  par.  thruskans ).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  beat  out  or  separate  the  grain  or  seeds 
from  by  means  of  a  flail  or  thrashing  machine,  or 
by  treading  with  oxen. 

“And  in  the  sun  your  golden  grain  display. 

And  thrash  it  out,  and  winnow  it  by  day.” 

Dry  den;  Virgil;  Georgic  i.  400. 

*(2)  To  heat  with  sticks,  for  the  purpose  of  knock¬ 
ing  down  fruit.  (Dry den:  Virgil;  Georg,  i.  409.) 

2.  Fig. :  To  beat  soundly  with  a  stick  or  whip  ;  to 
flog. 

“  ‘  Oh  gentlemen,  y’ are  welcome:  I  have  been  thrash’d 
i’  faith.’ 

“  ‘How?  thrash’d,  sir?” 

“  ‘  Never  was  Shrove-Tuesday  bird  so  cudgell’d,  gentle¬ 
men.’  ”  Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Nice  Valour,  iii. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit. :  To  perform  the  operation  of  thrashing 
grain;  to  practice  thrashing;  to  beat  or  separate 
grain  from  straw  by  beating  or  treading,  or  the  use 
of  a  power  thrashing  machine. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  labor,  to  toil,  to  drudge. 

“I  rather  would  be  Maevius,  thresh  for  rhimes 
Like  his,  the  scorn  and  scandal  of  the  times.” 

Dry  den.  ( Todd. ) 

II.  Nautical:  To  move  rapidly;  to  make  rapid 
progress. 

“  Captains  have  told  me  that  they  have  watched  them 
thrashing  to  windward  in  a  strong  breeze  with  the  power 
of  an  ocean  passenger  steamer.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

To  thrash  out:  To  discuss  or  investigate  thor¬ 
oughly. 

“A  subject  which  has  by  no  means  been  thrashed  out.” 
— St.  James’s  Gazette,  Jan.  4,  1885. 

■[thrash,  fthriish  (3),s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot.:  Various  species  of  Juncus. 

thrash-gl,  thrash-le,  s.  [Eng.  thrash;  -el,  -Ze.] 
An  instrument  to  thrash  with ;  a  flail.  (Prov.) 

thrash -er,  thresh  ’-er,  s.  [Eng.  thrash ;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  thrashes  grain,  &c. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ornith.:  X  popular  American  name  for  the 
genus  Harporhynchus,  of  the  sub-family  Miminee. 

2.  ZoOl.:  [Alopias,  Fox-shark.] 
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thrash'-Ing,  thresh’-Ing,  pr.  par.,  adj.  &  subst. 

[Thrash.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.:  The  operation  by  which  grain  is  separated 
from  the  straw.  It  is  performed  in  various  ways, 
by  beating  with  a  flail  or  thrashing  machine,  or  by 
tramping  with  the  feet  of  oxen,&c.  This  last  mode 
was  that  employed  by  the  nations  of  antiquity,  and 
is  the  one  still  practiced  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
Persia,  India,  &c.  Oxen  were  generally  employed 
for  this  purpose,  and  sometimes  dragged  a  kind  of 
roller,  studded  with  iron  knobs,  over  the  sheaves, 
which  were  spread  in  the  form  of  a  circle  on  the 
floor,  the  grain  being  placed  toward  the  center. 
Thrashing  by  flails  is  still  practiced  in  some  parts, 
but  the  introduction  of  thrashing-machines  has 
caused  that  system  to  be  but  little  followed,  on 
account  of  the  greater  time  and  labor  involved  in 
it,  as  compared  with  the  machines.  Thrashing  in 
Lombardy  is  generally  performed  by  means  of  a 
fluted  roller  drawn  around  in  a  circular  track. 

“The  good  red  bearded  wheat  Far,  commeth  hardly 
out  of  the  huske,  and  asketh  some  paineful  thrashing.” — 
P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xviii.,  ch.  XXX. 

2.  Fig. :  A  sound  flogging  or  drubbing. 

thrashing-floor,  s.  A  floor  or  area  on  which 
grain  is  thrashed  or  beaten  out.  In  eastern  coun¬ 
tries,  from  the  earliest  times,  thrashing-floors  were 
in  the  open  air,  but  in  colder  and  moister  climates, 
such  floors  are  necessarily  under  cover,  as  in  a  barn, 

“  O  God,  what  was  the  thrashing-floor  of  a  Jebusite  to 
thee,  above  all  other  soils?”— Bp.  Hall:  Contemp.;  Num¬ 
bering  of  the  People. 

thrashing-machine,  thrashing-mill,  subst.  A 
machine  for  thrashing  or  beating  out  grain,  as 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  &c.,  from  the  straw.  The  mo¬ 
tive  power  may  be  that  of  horses,  oxen,  water, 
wind,  or  steam.  Menzies  made  a  machine  in  Scot¬ 
land  in  1732,  and  Stirling  of  Dumblane  another  in 
1758,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  successes. 
Meikle,  of  Tyningham,  East  Lothian,  invented  a 
machine  in  1786,  which  is  the  type  of  modern 
thrashers.  Menzies’  had  a  series  of  revolving  flails, 
and  Stirling’s  had  a  cylinder  with  arms  upon  a  ver¬ 
tical  shaft  running  at  high  velocity.  Meikle  in¬ 
vented  the  drum  with  beaters  acting  upon  the  grain 
in  the  sheaf,  which  was  fed  between  rollers.  The 
English  improvement  was  to  make  the  beating 
drum  work  in  a  concave  known  as  the  breasting, 
the  grain  and  straw  being  scutched  and  rubbed 
between  the  two  and  carried  to  the  shaker,  which 
removed  the  straw  from  the  grain  and  chaff,  a  large 
amount  of  grain  also  falling  through  the  bars  of 
the  concave.  Both  American  and  English  thrash¬ 
ing-machines  are  driven  by  engines  of  from  four  to 
six  horse-power.  The  feeding-rollers  are  three  and 
a-half  inches  in  diameter,  and  make  thirly-five 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  straw-rakes  have  the 
same  diameter,  and  make  thirty  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  drum  has  beaters  formed  by  slats  on 
the  ends  of  radial  arms,  differing  in  that  respect 
from  the  American  thrashing-machines,  which  usu¬ 
ally  have  skeletomcylinders  armed  with  radial 
teeth.  The  sheaf,  in  America,  after  cutting  the 
band,  is  spread  upon  the  inclined  feed-chute  by  the 
person  who  is  feeding,  and  passed  gradually  into 
the  throat  of  the  machine,  head  ends  first.  In  some 
of  the  English  machines  the  straw  is  fed  in  broad¬ 
side  od,  to  prevent  the  breaking  of  the  straw;  by 
this  means,  only  a  part  of  each  beater  acts  upon 
the  ears.  In  the  American  machine  an  inclined 
chute  furnishes  the  sheaf,  heads  foremost,  to  the 
action  of  the  radial  teeth  that  are  attached  to  the 
skeleton-cylinder,  and  are  opposed  to  the  teeth  in 
the  concave  plates  beneath.  A  straw-carrier  ele¬ 
vates  and  discharges  the  straw,  shaking  out  the 
grain,  which  falls  into  the  well.  A  lifting-screw 
elevates  and  forwards  the  grain  and  chaff  from  the 
well  to  the  vibrating  shoe  that  carries  the  dividing 
screen,  which,  with  the  aid  of  the  blast  from  the 
fan  in  its  rear,  separates  the  grain  from  its  accom¬ 
panying  refuse.  The  clean  grain  then  falls  into  a 
forwarding  screw  that  discharges  through  a  spout 
into  a  measure  or  bag.  An  elevator  returns  the 
tailings  and  unthrashed  heads  to  the  cylinder  to  be 
worked  over.  An  endless  belt  furnished  with  trans¬ 
verse  slats,  and  sometimes  covered  with  an  apron, 
takes  the  straw  from  the  machine.  Some  machines 
are  also  provided  with  a  straw  carrier  that  elevates 
and  forwards  the  straw,  commonly  discharging  it 
on  the  stack.  In  some  of  the  later  American  ma¬ 
chines  the  tops  of  the  grain  are  cut  off  close  to  the 
heads  and  thrashed  without  passing  the  straw 
through  the  machine,  and  thus  the  haulmes  are  not 
broken,  rendering  the  straw  much  more  valuable 
for  the  manufacture  of  hats,  &c.  Still  other  im¬ 
provements  have  been  made,  adding  much  to  the 
availability  and  compactness  of  these  valuable 
adjuncts  to  farm  equipment. 

Thrask’-Ite,  s.  [Traskite.] 


bfill,  bby;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  —  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d?L 


thrasonical 


threat 
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■thra.-s8n’-Ic-Sil,  a.  [After  Thraso,  the  name  of 
the  braggart  in  the  Latin  comedies.] 

1.  Given  to  bragging ;  boasting. 

2.  Characterized  by  bragging  or  boasting ;  boast¬ 
ful. 

“There  was  never  anything  so  sudden  but  the  fight  of 
two  rams,  and  Ceesar’s  thrasonical  brag  of — I  came,  saw, 
and  overcame.*1 — Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  v.  2. 

thra-son'-Ic-al-ly,  adv.  [English  thrasonical ; 
•ij/.l  In  a  thrasonical  or  boastful  manner ;  boast¬ 
fully. 

“To  brag  thrasonically,  to  boast  like  Rodomonte.” — 
Johnson,  in  voce  Rodomontade. 

*thraste,  pret.  of  v.  [Thrust,  n.] 
thratoh,  v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful;  perhaps  soft¬ 
ened  from  A.  S.  thrcec,  thracu  =  force.]  To  gasp 
convulsively,  as  one  in  the  agonies  of  death. 
(Scotch.) 

thrau'-llte  (au  as  ow),  s.  [Gr.  thraulos=  fragile ; 
suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Min. :  An  amorphous  mineral  found  at  Boden- 
mais,  Bavaria.  Analyses  suggest  a  relationship  to 
Gillingite  (q.  v.),  to  which  Dana  refers  it. 

thrave,  threave,  *threve,  subst.  [Icel.  threfl = 
a  thrave,  from  tlirifa=to  grasp;  Dan.  trave = a 
score  of  sheaves;  Sw.  trafve— a  pile  of  wood;  Sw. 
dial.  trave=Ei  thrave.] 

1.  Twenty-four  sheaves  or  two  shocks  of  grain. 
(Scotch.  <&  Eng.) 

“A  daimen-icker  in  a  thrave 
’S  a  sma’  request.” 

Burns:  To  a  Mouse. 

2.  The  number  of  two  dozen  ;  hence,  an  indefinite 
number ;  a  large  number.  (Eng.) 

“He  sends  forth  thraves  of  ballads  to  the  sale.” 

Bp.  Hall:  Satires,  iv.  6. 

3.  A  drove,  a  herd. 

thraw,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  thrdwan= to  throw,  to 

twist.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  twist,  to  wrench,  to  distort,  to 
wrest. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  cast,  to  warp. 

2.  To  twist  from  agony ;  to  writhe.  (Scotch.) 
thraw  (1),  s.  [Thraw,  v.]  A  twist,  a  wrench,  a 

distortion. 

“Torin  after  spulzie,  deil  be  wi’  me  if  I  do  not  give 
your  craig  a  thraw." — Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  xlviii. 

thraw-crook,  s.  An  implement  with  a  crooked 
head,  used  for  twisting  straw  ropes,  &c.  (Scotch.) 

thraw  (2),  subst.  [A.  S.  thred.]  A  pang,  a  throe 
(q.  v.). 

If  (1)  Dead  thraw :  The  death  throes ;  the  last 
agonies.  (The  expression,  to  be  in  the  dead  thraw , 
is  also  applied  to  any  object  neither  dead  nor  alive, 
neither  hot  nor  cold.) 

(2)  Heads  and  thraws :  Lying  side  by  side ;  the 
feet  of  the  one  by  the  head  of  the  other. 
thrS.  -W9.rd,  thra'-wart,  a.  [Thraw, «.]  Cross- 

? rained,  froward,  perverse,  backward,  reluctant. 
Scotch.) 

“1  have  kend  the  Law  this  mony  a  year,  and  mony  a 
jthrawart  job  I  hae  had  wi’  her.” — Scott:  Heart  of  Mid- 
Jjothian,  ch.  xiii. 

thraw'-in,  thrawn,  a.  [Thraw,  t.]  Distorted; 
having  the  appearance  of  ill-humor ;  cross-grained, 
perverse. 

thread,  *thred,  *threde,  *threed,  *thrid,  subst. 
£A.  S.  thrded=that  which  is  twisted,  a  thread,  from 
thrdwan— to  twist,  to  throw  (q.  v.) ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
draad,  from  draaijen=to  twist ;  Icel.  thrddhr ;  Dan. 
traad;  Sw.  tr&d;  Ger.  draht,  drath—wire,  thread, 
from  O.  H.  Ger.  drdjan;  Ger.  drehen— to  twist.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  compound  cord  consisting  of  two  or  more 
single  yarns,  doubled  and  twisted.  In  the  trade  it 
is  divided  into  lace,  stocking,  and  sewing  thread. 
The  doubling  and  twisting  of  thread  is  effected  by 
spindles  and  flyers  operating  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  throstle  (q.  v.).  The  twist  is  usually  in  a 
direction  the  reverse  of  that  given  to  the  individual 
yarns.  In  a  general  sense  thread  denotes  the  fila¬ 
ments  of  some  fibrous  substance,  such  as  cotton, 
flax,  silk,  or  wool,  spun  out  to  considerable  length, 
the  common  name  of  such  filaments  being  yarn. 
Thread  is  principally  used  for  sewing. 

(2)  A  yarn  measure,  containing  in  cotton  yarn 
flfty-four  inches,  in  linen  yarn  ninety  inches,  and  in 
worsted  yarn  thirty-five  inches.  (Simmonds.) 

2.  Figuratively 

(1)  A  fine  filament  or  thread-like  body  of  any 
kind,  as  the  filament  of  a  flower,  or  of  any  fibrous 
substance,  as  of  bark;  a  fine  filament  or  line  of 
gold  or  silver,  a  filament  of  melted  glass,  the  line 
spun  by  a  spider,  <fcc. 

“The  smallest  thread 
That  ever  spider  twisted  from  her  womb.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  iv.  3. 


(2)  Used  as  an  emblem  of  life,  as  being  spun  and 
cut  by  the  Fates. 

“  Let  not  Bardolph’s  vital  thread  be  cut.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iii.  6. 

(3)  Something  continued  in  a  long  course  or  tenor. 

“  There  is  here  a  work  of  fiction  praiseworthy  as  such, 

and  never  flagging  in  the  thread  of  its  excitement  from 
beginning  to  end.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*(4)  Distinguishing  property ;  quality,  fineness. 

“A  neat  courtier,  of  a  most  elegant  thread." 

Ben  Jonson. 

(5)  The  central  line  of  a  stream  or  watercourse 
(Bouvier.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  A  long  delicate  hair. 

2.  Mach. :  The  spiral  projecting  rib  on  the  shaft 
of  a  screw. 

3.  Mining:  A  slight  vein  of  ore,  smaller  than  a 
branch,  passing  oft  from  the  main  vein  into  the 
rock. 

If  (1)  Air  threads:  The  fine  white  filaments  which 
are  seen  floating  in  the  air  in  summer,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  spiders ;  gossamer. 

*(2)  Thread  and  thrum:  The  good  and  bad  to¬ 
gether  ;  an  expression  borrowed  from  weaving,  the 
thread  being  the  substance  of  the  warp,  and  the 
thrum  the  end  of  the  warp  by  which  it  is  fastened 
to  the  loom. 

“  O  Fates,  come,  come, 

Cut  thread  and  thrum." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  v. 

thread-carrier,  s. 

Knitting -mach. :  The  hook  or  eyelet  on  the  car¬ 
riage  through  which  the  yarn  passes. 

thread-cells,  s.  pi. 

Zodl. :  Thread-like  stinging  processes  found  in  the 
Hydrozoa. 

thread-finisher,  s.  A  machine  in  which  thread 
is  treated  to  give  it  a  smooth  and  polished  surface. 

thread-frame,  s.  The  doubling  and  twisting- 
mill  by  which  two  or  more  yarns  are  combined  to 
form  a  thread.  The  yarns  as  they  are  unwound 
from  the  bobbins  or  cops  are  passed  beneath  the 
surface  of  a  solution  of  gum  or  starch  in  a  trough  ; 
the  wotting  enables  them  to  be  condensed  into  a 
more  solid  thread  ;  they  then  pass  between  rollers, 
by  which  they  are  laid  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  and 
are  thence  conducted  to  a  flyer,  by  which  they  are 
twisted  together,  and  to  the  bobbin,  on  which  they 
are  wound. 

thread-gauge,  s.  A  gauge  for  determining  the 
number  of  threads  to  the  inch  on  screws  and  taps. 

thread-guide,  s. 

Sewing-mach. :  A  loop,  eye,  or  other  contrivance, 
forming  a  guide  for  the  thread  when  it  changes  its 
direction  at  points  between  the  reel  and  needle-eye. 

thread-lace,  s.  Lace  of  linen  thread;  such  as 
Honiton,  and  many  other  kinds. 

thread-molds,  s.pl. 

Bot.:  The  Fungi  of  the  group  Hyphomycetes. 

thread-needle,  s.  A  game  in  which  children 
stand  in  a  row  holding  hands,  and  the  outer  oue 
still  holding  the  hand  of  the  next  runs  between  the 
others.  Also  called  Thread-the-needle. 

thread-paper,  s.  Thin  strips  of  paper  for  wrap¬ 
ping  up  skeins  of  thread. 

thread-plants,  s.  pi. 

Comm. :  Plants  whose  fibers  may  be  manufactured 
into  thread,  as  flax,  cotton,  &c. 

thread-waxer,  s.  A  bowl  of  heated  shoemaker’s 
wax,  through  which  the  thread  is  conducted  in 
sewing-machines  for  boots,  shoes,  and  leather. 

thread,  v.  t.  [Thread,  s.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  pass  a  thread  through  the  eye  or  aper¬ 
ture  of. 

“  The  largest  crooked  needle,  with  a  ligature  of  the  size 
of  that  I  have  threaded  it  with,  in  taking  up  the  spermat- 
ick  vessels.” — Sharp:  Surgery. 

2.  Fig. :  To  pass  or  pierce  through,  as  through 
something  narrow,  interwoven,  or  intricate. 

“A  serf  that  rose  betimes  to  thread  the  wood, 

And  hew  the  bough  that  bought  his  children’s  food.” 

Byron :  Lara,  ii.  24. 

thread  -bare,  *thred-bare,  *thrid-bare,  adj. 
[Eng.  thread ,  s.,  and  bare.) 

1.  Lit.:  Worn  so  that  the  component  threads  can 
be  traced ;  worn  to  the  naked  thread ;  having  the 
nap  worn  off. 

“A  poor  needy  fellow  in  a  threadbare  cloak.” — Camden: 
Hist.  Queen  Elizabeth  (an.  1515). 

2.  Fig.:  Worn  out ;  trite,  hackneyed;  used  so  long 
that  the  novelty  has  worn  off. 

“Many  writers  of  moral  discourses  run  into  stale  topics 
and  threadbare  quotations,  not  handling  their  subjects 
fully  and  closely.” — Sivift. 


thread  -bare-ness,  s.  [Eng.  threadbare ;  •ness.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  threadbare ;  triteness; 
poverty. 

“There  was  much  significance  in  his  look  with  regard 
to  the  coat;  it  spoke  of  the  sleekness  of  folly  and  tho 
threadbareness  of  wisdom.” — Mackenzie:  Man  of  Feeling, 
ch.  xxi. 


♦thread  -on,  *thread-den,  a.  [English  thread; 
• en .]  Made  of  thread. 

“Some  in  her  threaden  fillet  still  did  bide, 

And  true  to  bondage  would  not  break  from  thence.” 

Shakesp.:  Complaint  of  a  Lover,  33. 


thread  -er,  s.  [Eng .  thread,  v.;  ~er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  threads  ;  specif.,  a  device  for  guiding 
the  thread  into  the  eye  of  a  needle. 

fthread -l-ness,  s.  [Eng.  thready ;  -ness.]  The 
state  of  being  thread-like,  or  drawn  out  into  threads. 
(Goodrich.) 

thread  -like,  adj.  [Eng.  thread,  and  like.]  Re¬ 
sembling  a  thread ;  long  and  fine, 
thread  -shaped,  a.  [Eng.  thread,  and  shaped.] 
Bot. :  Slender,  like  a  thread,  as  the  filaments  of 
most  plants  ancl  the  styles  of  many. 

thread  -worm,  s.  [Eng.  thread,  and  worm.] 
Zodl.:  A  popular  Dame  for  any  species  of  the 
Nematoidea  (q.  v.),  from  their  long,  filiform  body. 
By  some  authorities  the  name  is  restricted  to 
Oxyurus  vermicularis,  the  Small  Threadworm, 
which  infests  man.  [Oxyurus,  Trichocephalus.] 

♦thread'-y,  *thred-die,  a.  [Eng.  thread ;  -y.] 

1.  Like  thread  or  filament ;  filamentous,  fibrous. 
“  Branches,  like  the  small  and  threddie  roots  of  a  tree.” 

— Granger :  Comment,  on  Ecclesiastes,  p.  325. 

2.  Containing  or  carrying  thread ;  covered  with 
thread. 


“From  hand  to  hand 

The  thready  shuttle  glides  along  the  lines.” 

Dyer:  Fleece,  iii. 


threap,  threep,  ♦threpe,  v.  t.  &i.  [A.  S.  thredp- 
ian=  to  threap,  to  reprove,  to  afflict;  Icel.  threfa 
=to  wrangle,  to  dispute.] 


A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  assert  with  pertinacity;  to  persist  in  assert¬ 
ing  in  reply  to  denial.  (Scotch.) 

*2.  To  call. 

“  Sol  gold  is  and  luna  silver  we  threpe." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,294. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  aver  or  assert  with  pertinacity ;  to  maintain 
by  dint  of  assertion.  (Scotch.) 

*2.  To  contend,  to  quarrel. 

*3.  To  threaten. 

“  My  foes  they  bray  so  loud,  and  eke  threapen  so  fast.” 

Surrey:  Psalm  lr. 

*4.  To  cry  out ;  to  complain. 

“Some  crye  upon  God,  some  other  threpe  that  he  hathe 
forgoten  theym.” — Bp.  Fisher:  Sermons. 

threap,  s.  [Threap,  v.]  A  vehement  or  perti¬ 
nacious  affirmation  ;  an  obstinate  decision  or  deter¬ 
mination.  (Scotch.) 

threat,  *thret,  subst.  [A.  S.  thredt~(  1)  a  crowd, 
crush,  or  throng  of  people;  (2)  a  great  pressure, 
calamity,  trouble,  a  threat,  from  thredt,  pa.  t.  of 
thre6tan=to  press  extremely,  to  urge,  to  afflict,  to 
vex  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  thrjdta  (pa.  t.  thraut,  pa.  par. 
throtinn)  —  to  fail,  to  lack;  Goth.  usthriutan= to 
trouble,  to  vex  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  ardriozan=to  tire,  to 
vex;  M.  H.  Ger.  erdriezen;  Ger.  ver  dries  sen.  Froia 
the  same  root  as  Lat.  trudo=  to  push,  tq  shove.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  menace ;  a  denunciation  of  ill 
to  befall  some  one ;  a  declaration  of  an  intention  or 
determination  to  inflict  punishment,  loss,  or  pain 
on  another. 

“There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  iv.  3. 

2.  Law :  Any  menace  of  such  a  kind  as  to  unsettle 
the  mind  of  the  person  threatened,  and  to  take 
away  from  his  acts  that  free  voluntary  action  which 
alone  constitutes  consent. 

“By  threats  and  menaces  of  bodily  hurt,  through  fear 
of  which  a  man’s  business  is  interrupted.  Here  the  party 
menaced  may  either  apply  to  a  magistrate  to  have  tha 
offender  bound  over  in  recognizances  to  keep  the  peace, 
•or  he  may  sue  for  damagesin  a  civil  action.” — Blackstone: 
Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  5. 

♦threat,  *threte,  *thret-i-en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S. 

thredtian .]  [Threat,  s.J 

A.  Trans. :  To  threaten,  to  menace. 

“The  demon  Indolence  threats  overthrow 
To  all  that  to  mankind  is  good  and  dear.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  34. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  threaten  ;  to  utter  threats. 

“  So  gan  he  threat  and  manace.” 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  *midst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g5,  pot, 
Or,  wore,  wolf*  wSrk*  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full.-  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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threat  -en,  *thret-en,  *thret-nen,  verb  t.  &  i. 
fEng.  threat;  -en.) 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  use  threats  or  menaces  to ;  to  menace ;  to 
declare  an  intention  or  determination  of  inflicting 
punishment,  pain,  or  loss  on ;  to  terrify  or  attempt 
to  terrify  by  menaces ;  to  denounce  ill,  loss,  or  mis¬ 
chief  to  befall  another. 

“Bohemia  stops  his  ears,  and  threatens  them 
With  divers  deaths  in  death.” 

Shakesp. :  Winter’s  Tale,  v.  1. 

*2.  To  charge  or  enjoin  with  menace. 

“Let  us  straitly  threaten  them,  that  they  speak  hence¬ 
forth  to  no  man  in  this  name.” — Acts  iv.  17. 

3.  To  menace  by  action ;  to  act  as  if  intending  to 
injure  ;  as,  to  threaten  a  man  with  a  stick. 

*4.  To  be  a  source  of  menace  to. 

“He  threatens  many  that  hath  injured  one.” 

Ben  Jonson. 

5.  To  exhibit  an  appearance  of,  as  of  something 
evil  or  unpleasant. 

“The  skies  threaten  present  blusters.” 

Shakesp. :  Winter’ s  Tale,  iii.  3. 

*6.  To  announce  (evil)  as  about  to  happen. 

“The  nearer  we  approach  the  threatened  period  o 
decay,  the  more  our  security  increases.” — Goldsmith: 
Polite  Learning,  ch.  i. 

^  Frequently  used  with  an  infinitive  following. 

“Hath  threatened  to  put  me  into  everlasting  liberty.”— 
Shakesp . :  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  3. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  use  threats  or  menaces ;  to  have 
a  threatening  appearance. 

“Though  the  seas  threaten,  they  are  merciful.” 

Shakesj}.:  Tempest,  v.  1. 

threat'-en-er,  *threat-ner,  s.  [Eng.  threaten; 
-er.]  One  who  threatens  or  menaces. 

“Ye  shall  not  die: 

How  should  ye?  by  the  fruit?  it  gives  you  life 
To  knowledge;  by  the  Threatener?” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  687. 

threat  -pn-Ihg,  *thret-en-ing,  *thret-en-yng, 
*thret-ninge,  pr.  par.,  s.,  &  a.  [Threaten. ] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  one  who  threatens ;  a 
threat. 

“Breathing  out  threatenings  and  slaughter  against  the 
disciples  of  the  Lord.” — Acts  ix.  1. 

C.  As  adjective: 

1.  Indicating  a  threat  or  menace. 

“Not  with  such  a  cruel  threatening  look.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  i.  3. 

2.  Indicating  something  evil  or  unpleasant  im¬ 
pending;  menacing;  as,  The  sky  has  a  threatening 

threatening-letters,  s.pl. 

Law :  Letters  containing  threats  of  various  kinds : 

(1)  Letters  threatening  to  publish  a  libel  upon 
any  person,  with  intent  .to  extort  money  or  obtain 
some  other  advantage. 

(2)  Letters  demanding  money  or  other  property 
with  menaces. 

(3)  Letters  threatening  to  accuse  a  person  of  a 
crime,  with  intent  to  extort  money. 

(4)  Letters  threatening  to  kill  or  murder  any  per¬ 
son.  The  sender  of  such  letters  is  liable  to  impris¬ 
onment. 

threat'-en-ing-ly,  *threat-ning-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
threatening ;  -ly. J  In  a  threatening  manner ;  with 
a  threat  or  menace. 

“  The  honor  that  thus  flames  in  your  fair  eyes, 
Before  I  speak,  too  threateningly  replies.” 

Shakesp. :  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  ii.  3. 

threat’-ful,  *threat-full,  a..  [Eng.  threat,  s. ; 
■full.\  Full  of  threats  ;  threatening,  menacing. 

“‘Here!  turn  here!’  the  threatful  virgin  cry’d.” 

Brooke:  Jerusalem  Delivered,  iii. 

threat'-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  threatful;  -ly.']  In 
a  threatful  manner  ;  with  many  threats  ;  threaten¬ 
ingly. 

*threat'-ing,  *thret-inge,  s.  [A.  S.  threating.] 
A  threat ;  a  threatening. 

*threat'-less,  a.  [Eng.  threat,  s. ;  -less.]  With¬ 
out  threats ;  not  threatening. 

“Threatless  their  browes.” 

Sylvester:  The  Captaines,  201. 

three,  *thre,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  thred,  thrid,  thri. 
thry ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  drie;  Icel.  thrir  (fem.  thrjar, 
neut.  thriu) ;  Dan.  tre ;  Sw.  tre;  Goth .threis;  Ger. 
drei;  Irish,  Gael.,  &  Wei.  tri;  Russ,  tri;  Lat.  tres 
(neut.  tria);  Gr.  treis  (neut.  tria) ;  Sansc.  tri ;  Fr. 
trois ;  Ital.  tre ;  Sp.  tres.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Two  and  one. 

“I  offer  thee  three  things.” — 2  Samuel  xxiv.  12. 

IT  It  is  frequently  used  without  the  noun  to  which 
it  refers. 

“[Abishai]  attained  not  unto  the  first  three.’’ — 2  Samuel 
xxiii.  19. 


B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  number  which  consists  of  two  and  one. 

“By  twos  and  threes.” — Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  i.  2. 

2.  A  symbol  denoting  three  units,  as  3  or  iii. 

1[  (1)  Rule  of  Three : 

Arith.:  [Proportion,  s.,II.  2.] 

(2)  Three-times-three :  Three  cheers  thrice  re¬ 
peated.  ( Tennyson :  In  Memoriam,  cone.  104.) 

IT  Three  is  largely  used  as  the  first  element  in 
compounds,  denoting  something  which  contains 
three  parts,  portions,  organs,  or  the  like  ;  as,  three- 
edged,  three- headed,  three-pointed,  three- stringed, 
&c. 

*three-aged,  adj.  Living  during  three  genera¬ 
tions. 

three-bearded  rockling,  s.  [Motella.] 
three-box  loom,  s. 

Weaving:  A  loom  having  three  shuttle-boxes, 
from  which  shuttles  carrying  yarns  of  as  many  col¬ 
ors  are  driven  by  the  picker,  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  pattern, 
three-capsuled,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  three  capsules, 

three-celled,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  three  cells ;  trilocular. 

Three  Chapters,  s.pl.  [Chapter,  s.,  IT  (1).] 
three-cleft,  a. 

Botany:  Three-parted;  split  into  three  parts  or 
divisions,  deeper  than  when  three-lobed. 

three-coat  work,  s. 

1.  Plastering:  Applied  to  work  consisting  of  three 
coats  or  stages. 

2.  Paint. :  Applied  to  house-painting  when  three 
successive  layers  are  required 

three-cornered,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Having  three  corners  or  angles; 
as,  a  three-cornered  hat. 

2.  Botany  :  Having  three  longitudinal  angles  and 
three  plane  faces,  as  the  stem  of  Carex  acuta. 

three-decker,  s. 

1.  A  vessel  of  war  carrying  guns  on  three  decks. 

“The  three-decker1  s  oaken  spine.” 

Tennyson :  Maud,  II.  ii.  4. 

2.  A  slang  term  applied  to  a  pulpit,  consisting  of 
three  stages,  the  clerk’s  place  being  at  the  bottom, 
the  reading-desk  on  the  second  stage,  and  the 
pulpit  highest  of  all. 

“  The  modest  pulpit  of  an  English  church  is  as  yet  a 
rarity,  for  the  complicated  and  extensive  ‘three-decker  ’  is 
still  in  use  all  over  the  country.” — London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph. 

three-denominatiOES,  s.  pi.  [Denomination, 

1T0 

three-edged,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  three  acute  angles  with  concave 
faces,  as  the  stems  of  many  plants ;  trigonal, 
three  estates,  s.  pi. 

1.  In  England  the  Lords  Temporal,  the  Lords 
Spiritual,  and  the  Commons. 

•2.  In  France  under  the  old  regime  and  the  empire, 
the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the  common  people. 
Three  F’s,  phr. 

Irish  Hist. :  A  term  used  to  express  the  demands 
of  the  Irish  tenantry  as  formulated  by  Michael 
Davitt,  the  founder  of  the  Land  League  (q.  v.). 
These  were  limited  to  Free  Sale,  Fixity  of  Tenure, 
and  Fair  Rent.  These  demands  were  practically 
conceded  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Land  Act  (1881). 
three-faces-in-a-hood,  s. 

Bot. :  Viola  tricolor.  ( Britten  &  Holland.) 
♦three-farthings,  s.  A  very  thin  silver  coin  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  bearing  a  profile  of  the 
sovereign  with  a  rose  at  the  back  of  her  head, 
three-foot,  a. 

1.  Measuring  three  feet ;  as,  a  three-foot  role. 

*2.  Having  three  feet  or  legs. 

“When  on  my  three-foot  stool  I  sit,  and  tell 
The  warlike  feats  I  have  done.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iii.  8. 

three-girred,  a.  Surrounded  with  three  hoops. 
(Scotch.) 

three-headed,  a.  Having  three  heads. 

“Whose  club  kill’d  Cerberus,  that  three-headed  canis.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’ s  Lost,  v.  2. 

Three-headed  rail:  One  having  three  treads 
united  by  webs  set  at  an  angle  of  120°  with  each 
other. 

three-high  roll,  s. 

Metal-work. :  A  rolling  apparatus  in  which  three 
rollers  are  arranged  in  a  vertical  series,  so  that  the 
metal  may  be  passed  through  between  the  middle 
and  lower  roll  and  then  back  between  the  middle 
and  upper  one  ;  rolling  it  at  each  passage  without 
changing  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  rolls. 


three-horned  chameleon,  s. 

Zodl. :  Chamceleon  oweni  from  Fernando  Po.  The 
male  has  a  long  horn  over  each  eye,  and  another  at 
the  end  of  the  muzzle,  whence  the  popular  name. 
Three  Hours’  Agony,  Three  Hours’  Service,  s, 
Eccles.  <&  Church  Hist. :  A  devotion  practiced  on 
Good  Friday,  from  noon  till  three  o’clock,  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  Passion.  It  was  introduced  by 
Father  Messia,  S.  J.,  of  Lima,  about  1730,  and 
reached  Rome  in  1738.  It  was  introduced  into  the 
English  Church  about  1865,  and  was  rendered  legal 
by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  Amendment  Act  (1872), 
which  permits  additional  services,  consisting  of 
any  prayers  from  the  Liturgy  or  Bible,  with  address 
or  sermon,  and  hymns.  The  service  consists,  in  all 
cases,  of  hymns,  collects,  or  litanies,  and  addresses, 
generally  on  “  the  seven  words  from  the  cross,’ 
though  this  last  feature  is  sometimes  varied  by 
meditations  on  other  details  of  the  Passion.  The 
editor  of  the  Dictionary  of  Religion  notes  that  the 
name  of  the  devotion  may  possibly  occasion  a  mis¬ 
take  as  to  the  length  of  our  Lord’s  sufferings.  (See 
Mark  xv.  25,  34.) 
three-humped  moth,  s. 

Entom. :  Notodonta  trilophus,  an  umber-brown 
moth  with  various  markings. 

Three  Kings,  s.pl. 

Church  Hist.  <&  Eccles.:  The  name  given  in  the 
Roman  Church  to  the  Magi,  who  came  from  the 
East  to  adore  the  Infant  Jesus  (Matt.  ii.  1-12).  They 
are  probably  called  kings  from  Psalm  lxxii.  10, 
which  verse  is  used  as  an  antiphon  in  the  office  for 
Epiphany.  According  to  tradition,  their  names 
were  Gaspar,  Melchior,  and  Balthazar,  and  on  their 
return  to  the  East  they  received  baptism.  The 
Empress  Helena  is  said  to  have  brought  their  bones 
to  Constantinople,  whence  they  were  removed  to 
Milan,  and  afterward  to  Cologne.  The  Chapel  of 
the  Three  Kings,  built  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
(1459-1519),  in  Cologne  Cathedral,  is  supposed  to 
contain  their  relics, 
three-leaved  grass,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Trifolium, 
three-lobed,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  three  lobes  or  segments,  as  the  leaf 
of  Anemone  hepatica. 

♦three-man,  a.  Applied  to  something  requiring 
three  men  for  its  use  or  performance. 

“Three-man  song-men  all,  and  very  good  ones.”—- 
Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  2. 

three-nerved,  a. 

Bot.  (of  a  leaf,  &c.) :  Having  three  prominent 
nerves,  all  proceeding  from  the  very  base  of  the 
lamina. 

three-nooked,  a.  Having  three  corners, 
three-parted,  a.  [Three-cleft.] 
♦three-pence,  s.  A  small  silver  coin  of  the 
value  of  three  pence. 

“’Tis  strange,  a  three-pence  bowed  would  hire  me.” — 1 
Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  3. 

three-penny,  a.  Worth  only  three  pence ;  hence, 
common,  vulgar,  mean  ;  of  little  worth.  (Eng.) 

three-per-cents.,  s.  Stocks  or  bonds  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment  or  corporation  bearing  interest  at  the  rate 
of  three  per  cent,  per  annum, 
three-petaled,  a. 

Bot.  (of  a  corolla) :  Tripetalous,  consisting  of 
three  petals. 

three-pile,  s.  An  old  name  for  the  finest  and 
most  costly  kind  of  velvet. 

“  I,  in  my  time,  wore  three-pile,  but  am  out  of  service-”' 
— Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

♦three-piled,  a. 

1.  Set  with  a  thick,  rich  pile ;  of  first-rate  quality. 
“  And  thou  the  velvet;  thou  art  good  velvet;  thou  art  a 

three-piled  piece,  I  warrant  thee.” — Shakesp.:  Measure  for 
Measure,  i.  2. 

2.  Exaggerated,  high-flown,  piled  up. 

“  Three-piled  hyperboles  ;  spruce  affectation.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  v.  2. 

3.  Wearing  three-pile.  (Applied  to  persons  of  rank 
or  wealth.) 

three-ply,  adject.  Threefold;  consisting  of  three 
strands,  as  cord,  yarn,  &c. ;  consisting  of  three  dis¬ 
tinct  webs  inwrought  together  in  weaving. 

Three-ply  carpet :  A  carpet  made  of  wool,  worsted, 
or  a  combination  of  the  two,  and  having  three  webs 
whose  warps  are  interchangeable,  so  as  to  allow 
only  such  to  be  brought  to  the  surface  as  may  suit 
the  development  of  the  pattern.  Also  known  as 
Triple-ingrain  carpet. 

three-quarters,  s.  Anything  three-quarters  of 
its  normal  size  or  proportions ;  specif.,  a  size  of 
portrait  measuring  30  inches  hy  25,  or  a  portrait  to 
the  hips  only. 


boil,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  (jell,  chorus,  <jhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Senophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  f. 
-clan,  -t'ian  =  shau-  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =bel,  del. 
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three-ribbed,  a. 

Bot.  (of  a  leaf) :  Having  three  ribs  springing  from 
the  base. 
three-3eeded,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  three  seeds, 
three-spined  stickleback,  s. 

Ichthy .:  Gastrosteus  aculeatus,  a  freshwater 
species.  [Stickleback.] 
three- square,  a.  Three-cornered,  triangular. 
[Square,  s.,  IT  8.] 

Three-square  file:  The  ordinary,  tapering  hand¬ 
saw  file  of  triangular  cross  section. 

three-stages,  s.  pi. 

Philos. :  A  term  introduced  by  Comte  to  denote 
the  necessary  stages  through  which,  as  he  asserted, 
the  human  mind  must  pass  in  its  evolution  from  in¬ 
fancy  to  maturity.  These  stages  are  (1)  the  theo¬ 
logical,  (2)  the  metaphysical,  and  (3)  the  positive. 
J.  S.  Mill  suggested,  as  less  ambiguous,  the  terms 
(1)  volitional,  (2)  abstractional,  and  (3)  experi¬ 
mental. 

IT  Law  of  the  Three  Stages : 

Philos. :  (See  extract.) 

“  Two-thirds  of  the  objections  urged  against  this  Law  of 
the  Three  Stages  are  based  on  a  radical  misapprehension 
of  it  .  .  .  The  law  does  not  assert  that  at  distinct  his¬ 
torical  periods  men  were  successively  in  each  of  the  three 
stages,  that  there  was  a  time  when  a  nation,  or  even  a 
tribe,  was  exclusively  theological,  exclusively  metaphys¬ 
ical,  or  exclusively  positive;  it  asserts  that  the  chief  con¬ 
ceptions  man  frames  respecting  the  world,  himself,  and 
society,  must  pass  through  three  stages,  with  varying 
velocity  under  various  social  conditions,  but  in  unvarying 
order.” — G.  II.  Lewes:  Hist.  Philos,  (ed.  1880),  ii.  715,  716. 

three-stone  mill,  s.  A  mill  with  one  middle 
runner  having  two  faces,  which  act  against  two 
lateral  stones. 

three-striped  owl-monkey,  s. 

ZoOlogy:  Nyctipithecus  trivirgatus ,  from  South 
America.  Body  about  a  foot  long,  tail  rather  more ; 
fur  grayish-brown,  face  with  a  whitish  ruff  ;  fore¬ 
head  white,  with  three  black  stripes. 

♦three- suited,  a.  A  word  of  doubtful  meaning, 
used  only  by  Shakespeare.  It  probably  means  poor, 
beggarly,  peasant-like. 

“A  base,  proud,  shallow,  beggarly,  three-suited,  knave.” 
— Shakesp.:  Lear,  ii.  2. 

♦three-threads,  s.  Half  common  ale  mixed  with 
stale  and  double  beer.  {Eng.)  [Entire,  s.] 

“A  morning’s  draught  of  three-threads.” — T.  Brown: 
Works,  ii.  286. 

three-toed  sloth,  s. 

ZoOl.:  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of  Sloth 
having  digits  on  the  fore  limbs,  all  furnished  with 
claws.  It  thus  applies  to  the  genus  Bradypus  and 
to  the  Arctopithecus  of  Gray. 

♦three-trees,  s.  The  gallows, 
three-valved,  a. 

Bot.  {of  a  capsule) :  Opening  by  three  valves  or 
divisions. 

three-way,  a.  Moving  or  directed  in  three  ways. 
Three-way  cock:  One  having  three  positions,  di¬ 
recting  the  fluid  in  either  of  three  different  chan¬ 
nels. 

Three-way  valve :  One  which  governs  three  open¬ 
ings. 

three  -fold,  adj.&adv.  [A.  S.  thrifeald,  thriS- 
feald.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Consisting  of  three  in  one,  or  one 
thrice  repeated ;  triple. 

“This  threefold  perjury.” 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen,  ii.  6. 

B.  As  adv.:  In  a  threefold  manner  or  degree; 
trebly ;  hence,  exceedingly ;  very  greatly. 

“’Tis  threefold  too  little.” 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen,  i.  1. 

threel'-Ifig,  s.  [En g.  three;  -ling.) 

Cry  stall. :  A  compound  crystal  consisting  of  three 
united  crystals, 
threep,  v.  &  s.  [Threap.] 

three  -score,  a.  [Eng.  three,  and  score.)  Thrice 
twenty;  sixty.  (Often  used  without  the  noun  to 
which  it  refers.) 

“  Threescore  and  ten  I  can  remember  well.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  2. 

♦threisch-fold,  s.  [Threshold.] 
threne,  subst.  [Lat.  threnus,  from  Gr.  threnos=  a 
lamentation,  from  threomai— to  cry  aloud.]  A  com¬ 
plaint,  a  lamentation,  a  threnody. 

“  It  made  this  threne 
To  the  phoenix  and  the  dove, 

As  chorus  to  their  tragic  scene.” 

Shakesp.:  Passionate  Pilgrim. 

thre-het'-ic,  thre-net'-ic-el,  a.  [Lat.  thre- 
neticus,  from  Gr.  threnetikos) .)  Sorrowful,  mourn¬ 
ful. 


thren  -ode,  s.  [Threnody.]  A  threne,  a  thren¬ 
ody,  a  complaint. 

*thre-no  -di-al,  a.  [Eng.  threnody ;  -ah]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  threnody ;  elegiac. 

“  This  was  pretty  well  for  a  threnodial  flight.” — Southey: 
The  Doctor,  ch.  cxxxiii. 

thren  -o-dlst,  s.  [English  threnod(y);  -ist.)  A 
writer  of  threnodies ;  a  composer  of  dirges. 

thren’-6-dy,  s.  [Gr.  threnddia,  from  threnos— 
lamentation,  and  ode— a  song.]  A  song  of  lament¬ 
ation  ;  a  dirge ;  especially,  a  poem  composed  on 
the  occasion  of  the  death  of  some  distinguished 
personage. 

“The  most  powerful  eloquence  is  the  threnody  of  a 
broken  heart .’’—Farindon:  Sermons,  p.  34.  (1647.) 
♦thren  -OS,  s,  [Gr.]  A  threne,  a  threnody, 
♦threpe,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Threap.] 
threp-SOl  -6-gy,  s.  [Gr.  f7irepsfs=nourishment; 
suff.  -ology.)  The  doctrine  of,  or  a  discourse  on, 
the  nutrition  of  organized  bodies, 
thresh,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Thrash.] 
thre3h,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  rush.  (Scotch.) 
thresh-er,  s.  [Eng.  thresh ,  v. ;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  One  who  threshes ;  a  thrasher. 

“One  English  carter  or  thresher,  who  had  not  yet 
learned  how  to  load  a  gun  or  port  a  pike.” — Macaulay : 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

*2.  A  member  of  an  Irish  Catholic  organization 
instituted  in  1806.  Its  principal  object  was  to  resist 
the  payment  of  tithes.  Its  threats  and  warnings 
were  signed  “  Captain  Thresher.” 

II.  ZoOl. :  The  same  as  Thrasher,  II.  2. 

thresh -old,  *thresh  -  wold,  *thres-wold, 
♦thresshewold,  *therswald,  s.  [A.  S.  therscold, 
therscwald,  lit. = the  piece  of  wood  which  is  beaten, 
i.  e.,  by  the  feet  of  those  who  enter  the  house,  the 
thr ash-wood,  from  therscan=  to  thrash,  and  wald, 
weald  =  a  wood  ;  Icel.  threskjOldr,  from  threskja— to 
thrash,  and  vOllr— wood.  [Weald,  Wold.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  sill  of  a  doorway;  the  plank,  stone,  or 
piece  of  timber  which  lies  at  the  bottom  or  under 
a  door,  particularly  of  a  dwelling-house,  church,  or 
the  like.  ( Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  8,164.) 

2.  Hence,  an  entrance,  a  gate,  a  doorway. 

‘  When  through  the  cottage  threshold  we  had  passed.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

II.  Fig. :  Entrance ;  the  place  or  point  of  entering 
or  beginning ;  outset,  start. 

“  [He]  might  have  been  deterred  on  the  very  threshold, 
if  he  had  seen  nothing  but  the  roughness  of  the  road 
and  the  difficulty  of  the  ascent  to  any  very  distinguished 
eminence.” — Knox:  Remarks  on  Grammar  Schools. 

♦threste,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Thrust.] 

♦thres-wold,  s.  [Threshold.] 

♦threte,  v.  t.  [Threat,  v.) 

♦thret-teen,  *thret-tene,  a.  &  s.  [Thirteen.] 
♦thret-tie,  *thret-ty,  a.  &  s.  [Thirty.] 
threw  (ew  as  6),  pret.ofv.  [Throw,  v .] 
thrib’-ble,  a.  &s.  [Treble.]  ( Prov .) 
thrive,  ♦thries,  *thrise,  *thryes,  *thryse,  adv. 
[For  thris,  contracted  form  of  Mid.  Eng.  thries , 
thryes,  from  thriS,  with  adverbial  suff.  - s  (as  in 
once,  twice),  from  A.  S.  thriwa— thrice,  from  thrl— 
three  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Lit. :  Three  times.  (Matthew  xxvi.  34.) 

2.  Fig. :  Eepeatedly,  emphatically;  very  much. 

( Shakesp . :  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  2.) 

IT  Thrice  is  frequently  used  as  the  first  element  of 
a  compound  with  an  intensive  or  amplifying  force ; 
as,  tlu-t'ce-blessed,  (/trice-favored,  thr  ice-happy ,  &c. 
If  Thrice  digitato-pinnate : 

Bot.:  The  term  used  when  the  secondary  petioles 
of  a  leaf  on  the  sides  of  which  the  leaflets  are 
attached  proceed  in  threes  from  the  summit  of  a 
common  petiole. 

thrld,  v.  t.  [A  variant  of  thread,  v.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  To  pass  through,  as  through  a  narrow  passage 
or  way. 

“In  that  enclosure!  while  the  mountain  rill, 

That  sparkling  thrids  the  rocks,  attunes  his  voice.** 
Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

2.  To  thread ;  to  effect  by  moving. 

“  If  it  be  true,  as  they  have  said  and  sung  all  day  to-day, 
while  tliridding  their  way  in  front  of  the  house-boats  and 
launches.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

♦thrld,  s.  [Thread,  s.] 

thrld'-age,  thri-da’-ci-um,  s.  [Gr.  thridax= 
wild  lettuce.] 

Chem. :  The  same  as  Lactucarium  (q.  v.). 
♦thridde,  a.  [Third.] 

♦thrie,  *thries,  adv.  [Thrice.] 


thrl -fal  low,  *thry-fal-low,  *tri-fal-low, 

v.  t.  [Mid.  Eng.  thrie= thrice,  and  Frag,  fallow.)  To 
plow  or  fallow  for  the  third  time  before  sowing. 

thrift,  s.  [Icel.  thrift ,  from  thrifinn,  pa.  par.  of 
thrifa ,  thrifask—  to  thrive;  thrif—  thriving  condi¬ 
tion,  prosperity.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  thriving  state  or  condition;  prosperity  in 
any  way ;  success. 

“I have  a  mind  presages  me  such  thrift.” 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

*2.  Vigorous  growth,  as  of  a  plant. 

3.  Frugality;  good  husbandry;  economical  man¬ 
agement  in  regard  to  property ;  economy. 

“By  their  intelligence,  diligence,  and  thrift,  the  devas. 
tation  caused  by  two  years  of  confusion  and  robbery  was 
soon  in  part  repaired.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

II.  Botany: 

1.  The  genus  Armeria(q.  v.).  Called  also  Sea-pink, 
spec.  Armenia  vulgaris  or  maritima.  (Statice 
Armenia ,  Linn.)  Leaves  densely  fascicled,  linear, 
usually  one-nerved,  pubescent  or  ciliate,  with  im¬ 
pressed  points  both  above  and  below.  Inflorescence 
a  scape,  bearing  a  head  of  rose-colored,  pink,  or 
white  flowers,  surrounded  by  a  brown,  membranous, 
three-leaved  involucre,  and  intermixed  with  scales. 
Found  on  sea  coasts  and  on  mountains.  It  is  well 
adapted  for  edging  in  gardens. 

2.  Sedum  reflexum. 

thrift- clearwing,  s. 

Entom. :  Sesia  philanthiformis ;  a  small  hawk- 
moth,  having  the  fore  wings  long,  narrow,  and 
black,  with  two  transparent  spots  ;  the  hind  wings 
transparent,  with  a  black  discoidal  spot.  The  larva 
feeds  on  thrift.  Found  at  Torquay,  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  &c.  (Newman.) 

thrift-i-ly,  adv.  [English  thrifty ;  -ly.)  In  a 
thrifty  manner;  frugally,  carefully,  economically, 
scantily. 

“  Can  he,  who  liv’d  but  in  thy  gracious  smiles, 

Who’d  pine,  if  chance  those  smiles  a  single  hour 
Were  dealt  him  thriftily;  think  can  he  bear 
The  infamy  of  exile  ?”  Mason:  Elfrida. 

thrift-I-ness,  *thrift-i-nes,  *thrift-i-nesse, 

s.  [Eng.  thrifty;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  thrifty  ;  frugality,  good  husbandry,  economy, 
thrift. 

“Acquainting  men  with  good  reason,  to  glory  in  thrifti- 
nesse  and  frugality,  against  superfluous  and  sumptuous 
delicacies.” — P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  977. 

thrift  -less,  a.  [Eng.  thrift;  -less.] 

1.  Having  no  thrift,  frugality,  or  good  manage¬ 
ment;  extravagant. 

“  He  shall  spend  mine  honor  with  his  shame, 

As  thriftless  sons  their  scraping  father’s  gold.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  v.  3. 

2.  Producing  no  gain  or  profit ;  unprofitable ;  use¬ 
less. 

“  What  thriftless  sighs  shall  poor  Olivia  breathe?” 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  2. 
thrift -less-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  thriftless;  -ly.)  In  a 
thriftless  manner ;  extravagantly. 

thrift'-less-ness,  s.  [English  thriftless ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  thriftless ;  extrava¬ 
gance. 

thrift -jf,  *thrif-tie,  a.  [Eng.  thrift;  -y.) 

*1.  Thriving,  flourishing,  prospering. 

“  No  grace  hath  more  abundant  promises  made  unto  it 
than  this  of  mercy,  a  sowing,  a  reaping,  a  thrifty  grace.” 
— Reynolds;  Sermon  No.  30. 

*2.  Well  husbanded. 

“I  have  five  hundred  ,-rowns, 

The  thrifty  hire  I  sav’d  under  your  father. ” 

Shakesp.:  As  You,  Like  It,  ii.  3. 

3.  Having  thrift;  frugal,  careful,  economical; 
using  economy  and  good  management  of  property. 

“Every  diligent  and  thrifty  working  man.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

*4.  Useful,  profitable. 

“Good  men,  herkeneth  everich  on, 

This  was  a  thrifty  tale  for  the  nones.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12,904. 

thrill,  *thirl,  *thurl-en,  *thyrl,  *thyrl-yn, 
♦thyrll-yn,  v.t.&i.  [A.  S.  thyrlian,  thirlian=  to 
pierce,  to  penetrate,  for  thyrelian,  from  thyrel—  (s.) 
a  hole  caused  by  boring,  (a.)  bored,  pierced ;  for 
thyrhel ,  from  thurh=thTongh  \  cf.  M.  H.  German 
durchel,  O.  H.  Ger.  dwrcftt7=pierced,  from  durch=; 
through.  From  the  root  tar-— to  pierce;  cf.  Irish 
tar=  through.  Thrill  and  drill  are  doublets.]  [Nos¬ 
tril.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  Lit. :  To  bore,  to  pierce,  to  penetrate. 

“Scharp  lance  that  thtdlled  Jhesu  side.’* 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  39. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marin*;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  i,,  qu  =  kw. 


thrill 
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throatiness 


2.  Figuratively. 

(1)  To  pierce,  to  penetrate;  to  affect  as  if  by 
something  that  pierces  or  pricks,  or  that  causes  a 
tingling  sensation. 

“  Thrilled  with  remorse.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  2. 

(2)  To  warble ;  to  trill. 

“The  solemn  harps  melodious  warblings  thrill.’’ 

Mickle:  Lusiad,  ix. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1 .  To  pierce  ;  to  penetrate,  as  something  sharp. 

“  The  thrilling  steel  transpierc’d  the  brawny  part.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  zi.  827. 

2.  To  pierce  or  affect  with  a  sharp,  shivering  sen* 

"5R  km. 

“Hark!  hears  he  not  the  sea-nymph  speak 
Her  anger  in  that  thrilling  shriek!  ” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  iii.  28. 

8.  To  pass  or  run  through  the  system  with  tremu¬ 
lous  motion,  so  as  to  cause  a  slight  shivering. 

“I  have  a  faint  cold  fear  thrills  through  my  veins.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  3. 
*4.  To  have  a  shivering  sensation  running 
ttlrough  the  system ;  to  be  chilled. 

“  To  thrill  and  shake 

Even  at  the  crying  of  your  nation’s  crow.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  v.  2. 
*5.  To  quiver  or  move  with  a  tremulous  motion, 
thrill,  s.  [Thrill,  v.] 

*1.  A  hole ;  a  breathing  hole ;  a  nostril. 

“The  bill  of  the  dodo  hooks  and  bends  downward;  the 
thrill  or  breathing-place  is  in  the  midst.” — Herbert:  Trav¬ 
els,  d-c.,  p.  383. 

*2.  A  warbling ;  a  trill  (q.  v.). 

S.  A  thrilling  sensation. 

“An  undefined  and  sudden  thrill. 

Which  makes  the  heart  a  moment  still.” 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  xh 
4.  A  beat,  as  of  the  heart  or  pulse. 

“Is  it  enough?  or  must  I,  while  a  thrill 

Lives  in  your  sapient  bosoms,  cheat  you  still?” 

Moore:  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan. 
♦thrill '-3,nt,  a.  [Eng.  thrill,  v. ;  -ant.]  Piercing, 
thrilling. 

“With  that,  one  of  his  thrillant  darts  he  threw. 

Headed  with  yre  and  vengeable  despight.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  iv.  46. 

thrill  -liig,  pr.par.  or  a.  [Thrill,  v.] 
thrlll’-lng-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  thrilling ;  -ly.]  In  a 
thrilling  manner  ;  with  a  thrilling  sensation. 

"thrill'-ing-ness,  s.  [En g.  thrilling; -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  thrilling. 
thrim  -§a,  s.  [Thrmysa.] 

thrl’-nax,  s.  [Greek  thrinax—a  trident,  a  three- 
pronged  fork.  Named  from  the  shape  of  the  leaves.] 
Bot. :  Thatch  Palm,  a  genus  of  Sabalidse.  Calyx 
six-cleft,  corolla  none  ;  stamens  six,  nine,  or  twelve, 
united  at  the  base ;  ovary  one-celled,  with  a  single, 
erect  ovule ;  fruit  round.  Thrinax  argentea  is  the 
Silver  Thatch  Palm,  the  leaves  of  which  are  used  in 
Jamaica  for  thatch.  In  Panama  it  is  made  into 
brooms. 

thrln'-gl-g,,  subst.  [Gr.  thringkos=  the  topmost 
course  of  stones  in  a  wall,  the  coping.]  Named 
from  the  seed-crown  of  the  marginal  florets.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Scorzonerese,  now  reduced  to  a 
sub-genus  of  Leontodon.  The  pappus  of  the  outer 
flowers  consists  of  toothed  scales,  that  of  the  inner 
is  formed  of  feathery  hairs.  The  buds  are  droop¬ 
ing.  Common  in  all  temperate  regions,  and  popu¬ 
larly  known  as  dandelion  and  lion' s-tooth.  It  has 
lanceolate,  almost  sinuo-dentate,  leaves,  somewhat 
hispid,  and  single  flower  scapes  of  yellow  flowers. 
It  grows  in  gravelly  pastures,  flowering  in  July  and 
August. 

♦thring,  *thringe,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  thringan; 
Dut.  dringen ;  Ger.  dringen .]  [Throng.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  crowd,  to  press,  to  throng. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  press,  to  push. 

“He  gan  in  thringe  forth  with  lordesold.” 

Chaucer:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  bk.  iv. 

thrlps,  s.  [Lat.,  fromGr.  thrips=&  wood-worm.] 
Entom.:  A  genus  of  Physopoda  Terebrantia. 
Antennee  usually  nine-jointed;  mouth  with  mandi¬ 
bles,  maxillae,  and  palpi;  wings  with  few  or  no 
nervures,  fringed  ;  females  with  a  regular  ovipositor. 
Minute  insects,  which  leap  by  means  of  the  abdo¬ 
men.  In  spring  they  run  in  numbers  about  the 
petals  of  plants,  especially  those  of  the  dandelion. 
In  summer  and  autumn  they  enter  houses  in  con¬ 
siderable  numbers,  and,  creeping  over  the  face  in 
hot  weather,  produce  an  irritation.  Thrips  cereal- 
ium  attacks  the  tender  shoots  and  the  ears  of  corn. 

thrls'-sa,  thrjfs'-sa,  s.  [Gr.«mssa=a  fish,  from 
thrix  —  hrii  r.  J 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Clupeidae,  differing  from  the 
anchovies  with  a  dentated  belly  only  in  the  great 
prolongation  of  the  maxillaries.  Found  in  the 
East  Indies. 


thris-sle,  s.  [Thistle.]  (Scotch.) 

thris-s&-no’-tus,  subst.  [Gr.  thrissos= afish,  and 
rw5fos=the  back.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Palseoniscidse,  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Lias. 

thrls-s6-pa’-ter,  s.  [Gr.  thrissos,  andLat. pater 
=a  father.] 

Palceont. :  The  oldest  known  genus  of  Clupeidee, 
from  the  Gault  of  Folkestone. 

thris’-sops,  s.  [Gr.  thrissos,  and  ops= the  counte¬ 
nance.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Leptolepidse,  of  Jurassic 
age.  The  dorsal  fin  is  placed  far  backward,  and 
opposite  to  the  long  anal. 

♦thrist,  *thriste,  s.  [Thirst.] 

♦thriste,  pret.  of  v.  [Thrust,  v .] 

*thris-ty,  a.  [Thirsty.] 
thrive  (pa.  t.  *thraf,  *throf,  throve,  pa.  par. 
thriven),  v.i.  [Icel.  thrifa—  to  clutch,  to  grasp,  to 
seize;  thrifask— to  seize  for  one’s  self,  to  succeed, 
to  thrive ;  cogn.  with  Dan.  trives— to  thrive;  trivelse 
^prosperity ;  Sweed.  trifvas— to  thrive;  trefnad— 
prosperity;  Norwegian  triva—  to  seize;  trivast= to 
thrive.] 

1.  To  prosper  in  anything  desired;  to  succeed  in 
any  way  ;  to  be  fortunate. 

“  So  thrive  I  in  my  enterprise.” 

Shakesp.;  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 

2.  To  be  marked  or  attended  with  prosperity ;  to 
have  a  prosperous  course ;  to  prosper,  to  succeed, 
to  flourish  ;  to  go  on  or  turn  out  well. 

“I  wish  your  enterprise  ma-f  thrive.” — Shakesp.:  Julius 
Ccesar,  iii.  1. 

3.  To  prosper  by  industry,  economy,  and  good 
management  of  property ;  to  increase  in  goods  and 
estate. 

“Riches  are  mine,  fortune  is  in  my  hand; 

They  whom  I  favor  thrive  in  wealth  amain.” 

Milton:  P.  R.,  ii.  430. 

4.  To  grow  vigorously  or  luxuriantly  ;  to  flourish. 
“The  arbutus  thrives  better  than  even  on  the  sunny 

shore  of  Calabria.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

♦thrive -less,  a.  [Eng.  thrive;  -less.']  Not  thriv¬ 
ing  ;  unsuccessful. 

“They  should  lie  down 
Content  as  God  has  made  them,  nor  go  mad 
In  thriveless  cares  to  better  what  is  ill.” 

Browning :  Paracelsus,  v. 

thrlv’-en,  pa.  par.  of  v.  [Thrive.] 

thrlv'-er,  s.  [Eng.  thriv(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
thrives  or  prospers ;  one  who  makes  profit  or  gain. 

“He  had  so  well  improved  that  little  stock  his  father 
left,  as  he  was  like  to  prove  a  thriver  in  the  end.”— Hay¬ 
ward. 

thrlv  -Ing.pr.  par.  or  a.  [Thrive.] 

A.  As  pr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective:  Being  prosperous  or  successful; 
advancing  or  increasing  in  wealth ;  flourishing, 
prosperous,  increasing,  growing. 

“Lean  and  squalid  beggars,  who  had  once  been  thriving 
farmers  and  shopkeepers.”  —Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

thrlv'-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  thriving;  -ly.]  In  a 
thriving  manner ;  prosperously,  successfully. 

thrlv  -ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  thriving;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  thriving;  prosperity,  suc¬ 
cess,  growth,  increase. 

thro’,  prep.  [See  def.]  A  contraction  of  Through 
(q.  v.). 

♦thro,  s.  [Throe.] 

throat,  *throte,  s.  [A.  S.  throte,  fhrotu,  throta: 
cogn.  with  O.  H.  Ger.  drozza ;  M.  H.  Ger.  drozze ; 
Ger.  drossel;  Dut.  strot;  O.  Dut.  stroot,  strot;  Ital. 
strozza ;  Sw.  strupe ;  Dan.  strube ;  Norw.  strupe.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

“  Full  in  the  boaster’s  neck  the  weapon  stood, 
Transfix’d  his  throat,  and  drank  his  vital  blood.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  v.  817. 

*2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  The  voice. 

“The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  morn, 

Doth  with  his  lofty  and  shrill-sounding  throat 
Awake  the  god  of  day.”  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

(2)  An  entrance ;  a  main  passage ;  as,  the  throat 
of  a  valley,  of  a  tunnel,  or  the  like. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Anat.:  A  popular  name  for  the  region  of  the 
body  extending  from  the  posterior  opening  of  the 
mouth  to  about  midway  down  the  neck.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  pharynx,  the  velum  or  sort  palate,  the 
tonsils,  and  the  epiglottis. 

2.  Agric.:  The  entrance-way  where  grain  in  the 
straw  passes  from  the  feed-board  to  the  cylinder  of 
a  thrashing-machine. 


3.  Architecture: 

(1)  The  narrowest  part  of  a  chimney,  between 
the  gathering  and  the  flue. 

(2)  A  small  groove  on  the  under  side  of  a  coping 
or  projecting  molding;  a  gorge. 

4.  Bot.:  The  orifice  of  the  tube  of  a  monopetalous 
corolla.  It  may  be  bare  or  furnished  with  hairs, 
glands,  or  other  appendages. 

5.  Fort. :  The  narrowed  space  between  the  flanks 
of  a  bastion  at  their  junction  with  the  curtain,  or 
between  the  rear  ends  of  the  faces  of  a  redan ;  a 
gorge. 

6.  Mach. :  The  opening  in  a  plane  stock  through 
which  the  shavings  pass  upward. 

7.  Nautical: 

(1)  The  crotch  of  a  gaff  when  it  rests  against  the 
mast. 

(2)  The  upper  front  corner  of  a  fore-and-aft  sail ; 
the  nock. 

(3)  The  interior  angle  at  the  junction  of  the  arm 
and  shank  of  an  anchor. 

8.  Puddling:  The  narrowed  entrance  to  the  neck 
of  the  furnace,  where  the  area  of  flue  passage  is 
regulated. 

9.  Shipwright. :  The  interior  angle  at  the  bend  of 
the  arms  of  a  knee  or  compass  timber. 

10.  Wheelwright. :  That  portion  of  a  spoke  just 
beyond  the  swell  at  the  junction  of  the  hub,  where 
the  spoke  is  thinner  toward  its  outer  side. 

IF  (1)  To  cut  one  another’s  throats:  To  engage  in 
a  ruinous  competition  in  which  each  party  suffers. 

“  Gentlemen  who  supply,  or  try  to  supply,  the  public 
with  cheap  literature  seem  especially  fond  of  that  curious 
amusement  known  as  cutting  one  another’s  throats.” — St. 
James’s  Gazette,  April  12,  1886. 

(2)  To  cut  one’ s  own  throat :  To  adopt  a  suicidal 
policy. 

(3)  To  give  one  the  lie  in  his  throat :  To  accuse 
one  of  outrageous  lying  ;  to  throw  back,  as  it  were, 
a  lie  into  the  throat  from  whence  it  proceeded. 

(4)  To  lie  in  one’s  throat:  To  lie  outrageously. 

throat-band,  subst.  The  same  as  Throat-latch 
(q-  v.). 

throat-bolt,  s. 

Naut. :  An  eye-bolt  fixed  in  the  lower  part  of  tops, 
and  the  jaw-end  of  gaffs,  for  hooking  the  throat 
halyards  to. 

throat-brails,  s.pl. 

Naut.:  Brails  which  leads  through  blocks  be¬ 
neath  the  jaws  of  a  gaff. 

throat-downhauls,  s.  pi. 

Naut.:  Ropes  for  rousing  down  the  throat  of  a 
gaff. 

throat-full,  adj.  Full  to  the  throat  or  narrow 
part  next  the  mouth. 

“Next  a  bottle  green 
Throat-full,  clear  spirits  the  contents.” 

Cowper:  On  Receipt  of  Hamper. 

throat  halyards,  s.  pi. 

Naut. :  A  tackle  for  lifting  the  gaff  at  the  throat, 

throat-latch,  s. 

Saddlery:  The  strap  which  passes  under  the 
horse’s  throat  and  assists  in  holding  the  bridle  in 
place ;  a  throat-band. 

♦throat-piece,  s. 

Ancient  Arm.:  A  piece  to  cover  or  protect  the 
throat. 

♦throat-pipe,  subst.  The  windpipe,  weasand,  or 
trachea. 

♦throat-pit,  s.  A  triangular  depression  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  divarication  of  the  bronchi  at  the 
base  of  the  windpipe. 

“  The  length  of  the  face  twice  exceedeth  that  of  the 
neck,  and  the  space  between  the  throat-pit  and  the  navel 
is  equal  unto  the  circumference  thereof.”— Browne;  Vul¬ 
gar  Errors,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xiv. 

throat-strap,  s. 

Saddlery  •  The  upper  strap  of  a  halter  that  encir¬ 
cles  the  horse’s  throat;  a  jaw-strap. 

throat,  v.  t.  [Throat,  s.] 

*1.  To  utter  in  a  guttural  manner. 

“So  Hector,  hereto  throated  threats,  to  go  to  sea  in 
blood.”  Chapman;  Homer’s  Iliad,  xiii. 

2.  To  mow,  as  beans,  in  a  direction  against  thelz 
bending.  ( Prov .) 

3.  To  cut  with  a  channel  or  groove. 

“The  lower  bed  is  throated.” — Cassell’s  Technical  Edu¬ 
cator,  pt.  xi.,  p.  294. 

♦throat-bolle,  *throte-bolle,  s.  [A.  S.  throt- 

bolla .]  The  gullet  or  windpipe. 

throat'-I-ness,  subst.  [English  throaty;  -ness.] 
Guttural  utterance  ;  the  production  of  notes  from 
the  throat  rather  than  from  the  chest. 

“Mr.  D -  is  a  throaty  singer,  but  he  atones  for  his 

throatiness  by  getting  some  very  good  music  out  of  his 
Italian  pipe.” — Referee,  Sept.  11,  1887. 


b6ilt  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  cin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  1. 
-clan,  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =b§l,  del. 
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throat'-wort,  subst.  [Eng.  throat ,  and  wort.  So 
named  from  being  formerly  supposed,  from  its 
throat-like  corolla,  to  be  a  cure  for  sore  throat.] 
Botany:  (1)  Campanula  trachelium,  the  Nettle¬ 
leaved  Bellflower.  It  is  a  tall,  hispid  plant,  with 
an  angled  stem,  ovate-lanceolate  leaves,  and  bluish- 
purple  flowers;  found  in  England,  the  European 
continent,  &c.  (2)  C.  cervicaria,  which  has  light- 

blue  flowers,  and  is  a  native  of  Germany.  (3)  Digi¬ 
talis  purpurea.  [Fox-glove.]  (4)  Scrophularia 
nodosa.  ( Britten  db  Holland.) 

throat-y,  adj.  [Eng.  throat,  s. ;  -y.]  Guttural; 
uttered  back  in  the  throat. 

“  There  is  a  danger  of  a  throaty  production  resulting 
from  the  employment  of  the  broad  a  or  the  long  e.” — 
Athenaeum,  Aug.  23,  1884,  p.  252. 

throb,  *throbbe,  v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful;  prob. 
allied  to  Lat.  trepidus;  Eng.  trepidation  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  beat,  as  the  heart  or  pulse,  with  more  than 
the  usual  force  or  rapidity ;  to  palpitate. 

“  But  the  heart  of  Hiawatha 
Throbbed  and  shouted  and  exulted, 

As  he  bore  the  red  deer  homeward.” 

Longfellow:  Hiawatha,  iii. 

2.  To  rise  and  fall,  as  with  the  beating  of  the 
heart ;  to  beat.  , 

“  Friendship,  the  dear  peculiar  bond  of  youth, 
When  every  artless  bosom  throbs  with  truth.” 

Byron:  Childish  Recollections. 

3.  To  quiver,  to  vibrate. 

throb,  *throbe,  s.  [Throb,  v.]  A  strong  pulsa¬ 
tion  or  beat,  as  of  the  heart  or  arteries ;  a  palpita¬ 
tion. 

“  But  in  his  pulse  there  was  no  throb, 

Nor  on  his  lips  one  dying  sob.” 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  xxvii. 

throb ’-bing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Throb,  v.] 

throbbing-pain,  a. 

Med. :  A  pain  which  is,  or  seems  to  be,  augmented 
by  the  pulsation  of  the  arteries. 

*throb-less,  adj.  [Eng.  throb,  s. ;  -less.]  Not 
beating  or  throbbing. 

“Mine  sunk  throbless.” — Richardson:  Clarissa,  vi.  67. 
*throck,  subst.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  piece  of 
wood  on  which  the  blade  of  a  plow  is  fixed.  (Halli- 
well.) 

*throck-needle,  s. 

Bot.:  Scandix pecten  (?).  (Britten  &  Holland.) 
throd'-den,  v.  i.  [Prob.  from  the  same  root  as 
thrive  (q.  v.).]  To  thrive,  tor  prosper,  to  grow. 
(Prov.) 

throe  (1),  throwe,  s.  [A.  S.thred  (for  thredw)  —  a 
rebuke,  an  affliction,  a  threat,  a  pain,  from  thredw, 
pa.  t.  of  thredwan  (pa.  par.  throwen)  =to  afflict 
severely  ;  throwian=  to  suffer  pain  ;  cogn.  with  Icel» 
thrd= a  throe,  a  hard  struggle  ;  thrd— to  pant  after; 
threyja—  to  endure;  O.  H.  Ger.  thrauwa,  drowa, 
drda;  M.  H.  Ger.  drouive,  drowe,  dr6=a  threat; 
Ger.  drohen= to  threaten.]  Extreme  pain;  violent 
pain  or  pang ;  agony,  anguish ;  espec.  the  pains  of 
childbirth. 

“My  spirits  shrunk  not  to  sustain 
The  searching  throes  of  ceaseless  pain.” 

Byron:  The  Giaour. 

throe  (2) ,  s.  [A  variant  of /row  (q.  v.) .] 

*throe,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Throe  (1),  s.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  struggle  in  extreme  pain ;  to  be 
in  agony. 

B.  Trans.:  To  put  in  agony;  to  pain,  to  agonize. 

“A  birth,  indeed. 

Which  throes  thee  much  to  yield.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

throm’-bo-lite,  s.  [Gr.  thrombos—a  lump,  and 
lithos= a  stone;  Ger.  thrombolith,  trombolith. ] 

Min. :  An  amorphous  mineral  of  uncertain  com¬ 
position,  occurring  with  malachite  on  a  fine-grained 
limestone  at  Rezbanya,  Hungary.  Hardness,  3’4; 
specific  gravity,  3’3S-3'67 ;  luster,  vitreous;  color, 
shades  of  green ;  opaque.  Composition  stated  to 
be  a  hydrated  phosphate  of  copper,  but  the  result 
of  the  latest  analysis  by  Schrauf  points  to  its  anal¬ 
ogy  with  stetefeldtite,  partzite,  &c.  (q.  v.). 

throm-bo’-sis,  subst.  [Gr.  thrombosis= becoming 
curdled.] 

Pathol. :  Local  formation  of  clot,  called  a  throm¬ 
bus,  either  in  the  heart  or  a  blood-vessel  during 
life.  When  it  occurs  in  the  systemic  veins  it  is 
called  Phlegmasia  dolens  (q.  v.). 
throm’-buS,  s.  [Gr.  f7wom&os=alump,  a  piece.] 
Pathol. :  A  tumor  formed  by  blood  effused  from  a 
vein  and  coagulated  in  the  adjacent  tissue;  the 
eoagulum  or  clot,  usually  fibrinous  in  texture, 
which  partially  or  totally  closes  a  vessel  in  throm¬ 
bosis. 

throne,  *trone,  s.  [O.  Fr.  trone,  throne,  from 
Lat.  thronum,  accus.  of  thronus=a  chair,  a  seat; 
Greek  thronos;  Fr.  trone;  Sj).  &  Ital.  trono;  Port. 
throno. ] 


1.  A  royal  seat ;  a  chair  or  seat  of  state  used  by  a 
king,  queen,  emperor,  or  pope.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  the  seat  of  a  bishop  in  a  cathedral 
church,  to  the  official  chair  of  the  presiding  official 
of  certain  societies,  or  to  any  similar  seat. 

“High  on  a  throne  of  royal  state  .  .  . 

Satan  exalted  sat.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  1. 

2.  Sovereign  power  and  dignity ;  the  holder  of 
sovereign  power ;  a  sovereign.  (Usually  with  the.) 

“He  had  long  kept  England  passive  by  promising  to 
support  the  throne  against  the  Parliament.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  oh.  ii. 

3.  One  of  an  order  of  angels  who  are  usually  repre¬ 
sented  with  double  wings,  supporting  the  throne  of 
the  Almighty  in  ethereal  space. 

“The  primal  godhead,  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  was  alone 
absolute,  ineffable,  inconceivable;  alone  essential  purity, 
light,  knowledge,  truth,  beauty,  goodness.  These  quali¬ 
ties  were  communicated  in  larger  measure  in  proportion 
to  their  closer  approximation  to  itself,  to  the  three  de¬ 
scending  triads  which  formed  the  celestial  hierarchy:  I. 
The  seraphim,  cherubim,  and  thrones.  II.  The  domina¬ 
tions,  virtues,  powers,  in.  Principalities,  archangels, 
angels.  This  oelestial  hierarchy  formed,  as  it  were,  con¬ 
centric  circles  around  the  unapproachable  Trinity.  The 
nearest,  and  as  nearest  partaking  most  fully  of  the  divine 
essence,  was  the  place  of  honor.  The  thrones,  seraphim, 
and  cherubim  approximated  most  closely,  with  nothing 
intermediate,  and  were  more  immediately  and  eternally 
conformed  to  the  godhead.” — Milman:  Hist,  of  Latin 
Christianity,  bk.  xiv.,  ch.  ii. 

throne,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Throne,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  set  or  place  on  a  throne  "or  royal  seat ;  to 
enthrone. 

“A  fair  vestal  throned  by  the  west.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’ s  Dream,  ii.  1. 

2.  To  place  as  on  a  throne;  to  set  in  an  exalted 
position ;  to  exalt ;  to  place  or  set  aloft. 

“  To  watch  again  with  tutelary  love 
O’er  stately  Edinburgh  throned  on  crags.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  sit  on  a  throne ;  to  sit  in  state  as 
a  king. 

“  He  wants  nothing  of  a  god  but  eternity,  and  a  heaven 
to  throne  in.” — Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  v.  4. 

throne  -less,  a.  [En g.  throne,  s. ;  -less.]  With* 
out  a  throne ;  deposed. 

“Must  she,  too,  bend — must  she,  too,  share, 

Thy  late  repentance,  long  despair, 

Thou  throneless  Homicide?” 

Byron:  Ode  to  Napoleon. 

throng,  *thrang,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  gethrang,  from 
thrang,  pa.  t.  of  tliringan=  to  crowd,  to  press ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  drang= a  crowd,  from  dringen— to  crowd ; 
Icel.  thrbng ;  Ger.  drang= a  throng,  from  drang,  pa. 
t.  of  dringen— to  crowd,  to  press;  Dan.  trang ;  Sw. 
trdng= pressed  close,  tight;  Icel.  thrbngr— narrow.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  multitude  of  persons  or  of  living  beings 
pressing  or  being  pressed  into  a  close  body  or  as¬ 
semblage  ;  a  crowd. 

“And  smote  his  temples,  with  an  arm  so  strong, 

The  helm  fell  off,  and  rolled  amid  the  throng.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xiii.  730. 

2.  A  great  number ;  a  multitude. 

3.  A  number  of  things  crowded  or  close  together. 

“The  throng  of  words  that  come  with  such  more  than 

impudent  sauciness  from  you.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt. 
II.,  ii.  1. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Thickly  crowded  together;  thronged,  crowded. 

2.  Much  occupied ;  busy. 

“I  demand  what  perfection  can  be  in  the  spirits  of 
these  just  men  to  be  overwhelmed  in  a  senseless  sleep;  or 
what  a  disproportionable  and  unsuitable  representation 
it  is  of  this  throng  theater  in  heaven,  made  up  of  saints 
and  angels,  that  so  great  a  part  of  them  as  the  souls  of 
the  holy  men  deceased  should  be  found  drooping  or  quite 
drowned  in  an  unactive  lethargy  ?” — More;  Mystery  of 
Godliness,  p.  28. 

throng,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Throng,  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  crowd  or  press  together ;  to  come 
in  multitudes ;  to  press  into  a  close  body,  as  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  persons. 

“I  have  seen  the  dumb  men  throng  to  see  him.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  3. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  crowd  or  press ;  to  annoy  with  a  throng  or 
press  of  people. 

“The  multitude  throng  thee  and  press  thee.” — Luke 
viii.  45. 

2.  To  fill  with  a  crowd  ;  to  crowd. 

“  Throng  our  large  temples  with  the  shows  of  peace.” 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  iii.  3. 

*3.  To  possess  or  fill  entirely. 

“A  man  thronged  up  with  cold.” 

Shakesp.:  Pericles .  ii.  1. 


*throng-ful,  adj.  [English  throng,  s.;  - ful(l ).] 
Filled  with  a  throng ;  crowded,  thronged. 

*throng-ly,  adv.  [English  throng,  s. ;  - ly .]  In 
crowds  or  great  numbers  ;  greatly. 

“Does  very  throngly  inequitate  the  moist  and  unctuous 
aire.” — More :  Philos.  Cabbala,  ch.  ii.,  §  7. 

*thron'-ize,  *thron-yse,  v.  t.  [Eng.  thron(e); 
•ize.\  To  place  or  set  on  a  throne ;  to  enthrone. 

“He  was  .  .  .  thronysed  in  sayd  moneth  of  May.” — 
Fabyan:  Chronycle  (an.  1343). 

*thrope,  s.  [Thorp.] 

throp-ple,  s.  [A  variant  of  throttle  (q.  v.),  or 
according  to  some,  a  corrupt,  of  Mid.  Eng.  throte- 
bolle ;  A.  S.  throtbolla— the  gullet.]  The  windpipe; 
the  gullet. 

thros'-$i-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  throsc(us) ;  Lat. 
fem.pl.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Serricornia,  one  of  those 
intermediate  between  Buprestidse  and  Elateridse. 
Small  beetles  of  the  form  of  Buprestidae  and  with 
the  same  interlocking  apparatus  of  the  fore  and 
middle  sterna.  The  antennae  in  repose  are  received 
into  narrow  furrows  in  the  sides  of  the  prosternum, 
and  the  feet  are  contractile.  Known  species  about 
100,  chiefly  from  South  America. 

thros  -cus,  s.  [Gr.  throsko— to  leap  or  spring.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  Throscidse  (q.  v.). 
Antennae  terminated  by  a  three-jointed  knob  ;  man¬ 
dibles  simple;  penultimate  joint  of  each  tarsus 
bifid. 

thros’-tle,  *throst’-el  (second  t  silent),  *thros- 
sel,  *thrusshill,  *thrustylle,  s.  [A.  S.  throstle, 
throsle,  for  throshel,  a  dimin.  of  thrush  (q.  v  ) ;  M.  H. 
Ger.  trostel,  troschel,  droschel;  Ger.  drossel.) 

1.  The  song-thrush,  Turdus  musicus.  [Thrush.} 

“The  throstle  with  his  note  so  true.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  iii. L 

2.  The  drawing-frame  of  the  cotton  manufacture. 
The  great  invention  which  succeeded  the  spinning- 
jenny  of  Hargreaves.  The  drawing-frame  is  for 
attenuating  slivers  of  fiber  by  passing  them  through 
consecutive  pairs  of  rollers,  each  pair  in  the  succes¬ 
sion  revolving  at  a  higher  speed  than  its  predeces¬ 
sor.  The  specific  difference  between  the  action  of 
the  throstle  and  the  mule  is  that  the  former  has  a 
continuous  action,  drawing,  twisting,  and  winding  ; 
while  the  mule  has  an  alternative  action,  drawing 
and  twisting,  and  then  winding. 

“There  is  a  machine  in  the  cotton  trade  called  a 
throstle;  it  is  a  spinning  machine,  and  when  a  thread 
breaks  it  has  to  be  fixed  up  again,  so  that  the  work  may 
not  be  stopped.” — London  Standard. 

3.  A  spindle  for  wool. 

throstle-cock,  *throstel-cok,  *throstel-kok, 

subst.  The  male  thrush. 

“  The  throstel-cok  made  eke  his  lay.” 

Chaucer:  Rime  of  Sir  Topas. 

throstle-piecer,  s. 

Spin. :  A  name  given  to  young  girls,  averaging 
from  thirteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  employed  in 
cotton  mills.  Their  duty  is  to  attend  to  the  throstle 
frames,  and  to  piece  up  the  yarn  as  it  is  made  in 
the  frame,  before  it  is  wound  upon  bobbins  fixed  on 
the  spindles  to  receive  it. 

throst'-ling  (second  t  silent),  subst.  [Said  to  be 
from  the  whistling  sound  emitted  in  breathing, 
resembling  the  singing  of  the  thrush  or  throstle.] 
A  disease  of  cattle  of  the  ox  kind,  occasioned  by  a 
swelling  under  their  throats,  which,  unless  checked, 
will  choke  them. 

throt'-tle,  s.  [A  dimin.  of  throat  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  windpipe  or  trachea. 

“  At  the  upper  extreme  it  hath  no  larinx  or  throttle  to 
qualify  the  sound.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  xxvii. 

2.  The  throat.  (Colloq.  and  humorously.) 

3.  The  same  as  Throttle-valve  (q.  v.). 

“  A  similar  arrangement  causes  the  throttle  of  the 
engine  to  open  or  close.” — Harper’s  Magazine,  June,  1882, 
p.  45.  < 

throttle-lever,  s.  The  handle  of  the  throttle- 
valve. 

throttle-valve,  s. 

Steam  Eng. :  A  valve  which  regulates  the  supply 
of  steam  to  the  cylinder.  In  the  Watt  engine  it  is  a 
disc  turning  on  an  axis  and  occupying  in  its  trans¬ 
verse  position  the  bore  of  the  main  steam-pipe.  It 
is  frequently  an  ordinary  conical  valve  with  a  stem 
operated  by  a  screw.  Inland  engines  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  connected  with  the  governor. 

throt'-tle,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Throttle,  s.] 

*A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  choke,  to  suffocate;  to  have  the  throat 
obstructed,  so  as  to  endanger  suffocation. 

2.  To  breathe  hard,  as  when  nearly  suffocated. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wqlf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu’  =  kw! 
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B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  choke,  to  suffocate ;  to  stop  the  breath  of 
by  compressing  the  throat ;  to  strangle. 

“  In  heaps  the  throttled  victims  fall : 

Down  sink  their  mangled  herdsman  near.'’ 

Scott:  The  Chase,  nit 

*2.  To  pronounce  with  a  choking  voice  ;  to  utter, 
as  one  half-suffocated. 

“ Throttle  their  practiced  accent  in  their  fears.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  v.  1. 

throt'-tler,  s.  [English  throttl(e),  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  throttles. 

through  ( gh  silent),  *thoru,  *thor-uh,  *thorw, 
*thurch,  *thurgh,  *thurh,  *thur-uh,  *thurw, 

prep.,  adv.  &  a.  [A.  S.  thurh  (prep.  &  adv.) ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  door;  O.  H.  Ger.  durh,  duruh;  Ger. 
durch;  Goth,  thairh.]  [Thorough,  Thrill.] 

A.  As  preposition : 

1.  Prom  end  to  end  of,  or  from  side  to  side  of; 
from  one  surface  or  limit  to  its  opposite ;  as,  A  can¬ 
non-ball  passes  through  the  side  of  a  ship.  It  is 
sometimes  doubled  for  sake  of  emphasis. 

“My  buckler  cut  through  and  through.” — Shakesp.: 
Henry  IV.,  Ft.  I.,  ii.  4. 

2.  Between  the  sides  or  walls  of. 

“I’ll  convey  thee  through  the  city  gate.” 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen,  iii.  1. 

3.  Over  the  whole  surface  or  extent  of ;  through- 

cut. 

“Seek  through  your  camp  to  find  you.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  1. 

4.  Among  or  in  the  midst  of  ;  denoting  passage. 

“The  brambles  .  .  .  through  whom  he  rushes.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  630. 

5.  Among,  in  the  way  of  experience ;  as,  to  pass 
through  dangers. 

6.  From  beginning  to  end  of ;  to  the  end  or  con¬ 
clusion  of ;  throughout.  Said  of  time;  as,  through 
the  whole  year. 

7.  By  the  instrumentality,  medium,  or  agency  of; 
by  means  of. 

“  My  master  through  his  art  foresees  the  danger.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

8.  On  account  of ;  out  of ;  because  of. 

“The  subjects’  grief  comes  through  commissions.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  i.  2. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Prom  end  to  end,  or  from  one  side  to  the  other ; 
as,  to  pierce  a  board  through. 

2.  From  beginning  to  end ;  as,  to  read  a  book 
through. 

3.  To  the  end ;  to  a  conclusion ;  to  the  ultimate 
purpose ;  as,  to  carry  a  measure  through. 

C.  As  adjective: 

1.  Going,  passing,  or  extending  with  little  or  no 
interruption  from  one  place  or  center  to  another ; 
as,  a  through  journey,  a  through  passenger,  a 
through  ticket. 

*2.  Strong,  deep-seated ;  as,  a  through  cold. 

IT  (1)  To  drop  through :  To  fall  to  pieces  ;  to  come 
to  ruin  ;  to  fail;  to  be  unsuccessful ;  as,  The  project 
dropped  through. 

(2)  To  fall  through :  To  be  unsuccessful;  to  fail; 
to  drop  through. 

(3)  To  go  through  with  anything :  To  prosecute  it 

to  the  end. 

(4)  To  go  through  the  mill:  To  have  or  get  experi¬ 
ence  in  any  particular  matter. 

through-bolt,  s. 

Machinery :  A  bolt  passing  entirely  through  and 
fastened  on  opposite  sides  of  the  object  or  objects 
secured  by  it. 

*through-bred,  a.  [Thorough-bred.] 

through-bridge,  s.  A  bridge  in  which  the  track 
rests  on  the  lower  stringer,  in  contradistinction  to 
a  deck-bridge,  in  which  the  track  occupies  the 
upper  stringer,  the  top  of  the  truss. 

through-car,  subst.  A  car  which  goes  through  to 
a  certain  station,  even  though  the  rest  of  the  train 
does  not. 

through-cold,  subst.  A  deep-seated  cold.  ( Hol¬ 
land .) 

through-fare,  subst.  A  thoroughfare ;  an  unob¬ 
structed  passage. 

“The  Hyrcanian  deserts,  and  the  vasty  wilds 
Of  wide  Arabia,  are  as  through-fares  now.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  7. 

through-gang,  s.  A  thoroughfare.  (Scotch.) 

through-ganging,  a.  Getting  quickly  or  smartly 
through  work  ;  active,  smart. 

through-gaun,  a.  &s. 

A.  Asadj. :  The  same  as  Through-ganging  (q.v.). 

B.  As  subst. :  A  severe  reprimand  or  scolding. 
(Scotch.) 


through-handling,  s.  Management. 

“To  leave  the  through-handling  of  all  to  his  gentle 
wife.” — Sidney:  Arcadia,  p.  177. 

*through-lighted,  a.  Thorough  lighted. 

_  “  That  the  best  pieces  be  placed  where  are  the  fewest 
lights;  therefore  not  only  rooms  windowed  on  both  ends, 
called  through-lighted,  but  with  two  or  more  windows  on 
the  same  side,  are  enemies  to  his  art.” — Wotton:  Archi¬ 
tecture. 

*through-paced,  a.  Thorough-paced,  complete, 
perfect. 

“He  is  very  dexterous  in  puzzling  others,  if  they  be  not 
through-paced  speculators  in  the  great  theories.” — More. 

through-rate,  s.  A  rate  or  sum  charged  for  car¬ 
rying  passengers  or  goods  to  a  distant  destination 
over  the  routes  of  various  carrying  companies,  as 
by  rail,  steam,  coach,  &c.,  and  generally  fixed  at  a 
lower  figure  than  the  consignor  or  passenger  could 
obtain  by  separate  arrangement  with  each  com¬ 
pany. 

through-stone,  s. 

Mason. :  A  bond-stone,  extending  across  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  wall ;  a  perbend  (q.  v.). 

through-ticket,  subst.  A  railway  or  steamboat 
ticket  for  tho  whole  of  a  journey,  generally  granted 
by  one  company,  and  entitling  the  holder  to  travel 
on  more  than  one  company’s  lines  or  conveyances. 

through-traffic,  s.  The  traffic  from  end  to  end 
of  a  railway  system,  or  between  two  important 
centers  at  a  wide  distance  from  each  other. 

through-train,  s.  A  train  which  goes  the  whole 
length  of  a  railway,  or  a  long  route ;  a  train  run¬ 
ning  between  two  of  more  important  centers  at 
wide  distances,  with  few  or  no  stoppages  by  the 
way.  A  train  which  takes  a  passenger  the  journey 
without  changing. 

through  (gh  silent  or  guttural)  ,*trogh,*thrughe, 
s.  [A.  S.  tliruh= a  grave,  a  stone  chest  or  coffin.]  A 
coffin. 

“The  thrughe  beside  fande  we.” — Townley  Mysteries, 
p.  290. 

"through -ly  (gh  silent),  *through-lie,  adv. 
[Eng.  through;  -ly.\ 

1.  Completely,  fully,  entirely,  wholly,  thoroughly. 
“  Our  men  began  to  crie  out  for  want  of  shift,  for  no 

man  had  place  to  bestowe  any  other  apparell  than  that 
which  he  ware  on  his  backe,  and  that  was  throughly  washt 
on  his  body  for  the  most  part  tenne  times  in  one  day.” — 
Hackluyt:  Voyages,  iii.  654. 

2.  Without  reserve ;  sincerely. 

“Though  it  be  somewhat  singular  for  men  truly  and 
throughly  to  live  up  to  the  principles  of  their  religion, 
yet  singularity  in  this  is  a  singular  commendation.” — Til- 
lotson. 

through-out'  ( gh  silent),  *  through-oute, 
*thurgh-Out,  prep.  &  adv.  [Eng.  through ,  prep., 
and  out.] 

A.  As  prep.:  Quite  through;  from  one  extremity 
to  the  other  ;  in  every  part. 

“  The  fame  anone  thurghout  the  toun  is  born, 

How  Alla  king  shall  come  on  pilgrimage.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  5,415. 

B.  As  adv.:  Everywhere;  in  every  part;  at  every 
time. 

“That  I  ne  woll  throughoute  fulfille 
Your  hestes,  at  your  owne  wille.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  V. 

through '-stone,  *thrugh-stane,  subst.  [Eng. 
through,  s.,  and  stone.]  A  fiat  gravestone.  (Scotch.) 
(Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxiii.) 

through  -wort  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  through,  and 
wort.] 

Botany:  Bupleurum  rotundi folium.  [Thorough- 
wax.] 

throu'-ther,  throw'-ther,  adj.  &  adv.  [Etym. 
doubtful.] 

A.  As  adjective :  Confused  in  mind  or  manner. 
(Jamieson.) 

B.  As  adverb:  Pell-mell,  confusedly.  (Scotch.) 
(Burns:  Cry  and  Prayer.  Postscript.) 

throve,  pret.  ofv.  [Thrive.] 
throw,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  thrawan  =  to  twist,  to 
whirl,  to  hurl  (past  t.  thredw,  past  par.  thraiven) ; 
cogn.  with  Ger.  drehen;  O.  H.  Ger.  drdjan= to  turn, 
to  whirl ;  Dut.  draaijen=  to  turn,  to  twist,  to  whirl ; 
Goth,  threihan  =  to  throng  round,  to  press  upon ; 
Lat.  torqueo  =  to  twist,  to  wind,  to  whirl.  Throng 
is  a  nasalized  form  of  the  same  root.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  fling  or  cast  in  any  way  ;  to  hurl;  to  send  or 
project  to  a  distance  by  a  projectile  force. 

“A  stone  to  throw  at  this  dog.”—  Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives 

i.  4. 

2.  To  make  a  cast  with  ;  to  cast,  as  dice. 

“  Set  less  than  thou  throwest.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear:  i.  4. 


3.  To  cast  or  pour.  (Used  of  fluids.) 

“They  threw  on  him  great  pails  of  puddled  mire.” — 
Shakesp.;  Comedy  of  Errors,  v. 

4.  To  drive,  impel,  or  dash  with  force. 

“What  tempest  threw  this  whale  ashore?” — Shakesp.: 
Merry  Wives,  ii.  1. 

5.  To  cast  or  hurl  down  from  an  erect  position  ; 
to  overthrow  ;  to  prostrate,  as  in  wrestling.  (Shake¬ 
speare:  As  You  Like  It,  i.  2.) 

6.  To  cause  to  take  up  a  position  by  a  rapid 
march,  or  by  being  rapidly  transported. 

“Not  a  regiment  could  be  thrown  across  the  frontier.” 
— London  Times. 

7.  To  lay  or  put  in  haste. 

“I  have  seen  her  throw  her  nightgown  upon  her.” — 
Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  v.  1. 

*8.  To  divest  one’s  self  of ;  to  strip  off ;  to  cast  off, 
“Then  the  snake  throws  her  enamelled  skin.” 

Shakes.:  Midsummer-Night’ s  Dream,  ii.  2. 

9.  To  arrange,  to  place,  to  set. 

“  Throwing  your  disjointed  materials  into  a  more  neat 
and  regular  order.” — Waterland:  Works,  iii.  408. 

10.  To  bring  forth  ;  to  produce,  as  young;  to  bear. 
(Of  the  lower  animals.) 

_  “Many  good-shaped  big  mares  were  amongst  this  divi¬ 
sion,  and  it  struck  me  that  they  should  throw  weight- 
carriers.” — Field,  Aug.  27,  1887. 

11.  To  give  utterance  or  expression  to  ;  to  hurl,  to 
cast. 

“  I  have  throivn 

A  brave  defiance  at  King  Henry’s  teeth.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  I.  v.  2. 

12.  To  direct,  to  turn. 

“  Lo,  what  befel!  he  threw  his  eye  aside.” 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iv.  3. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Pottery :  To  fashion  by  turning  on  a  lathe ;  to 
turn. 

2.  Weaving :  To  wind  or  twist  two  or  more  fila- 
ments  of,  as  of  silk,  so  as  to  form  a  single  thread; 
to  twist  together  as  singles  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  the  twist  of  the  singles  themselves.  Sometimes 
applied  in  a  general  sense  to  the  whole  series  oi 
operations  by  which  silk  is  prepared  for  the  weaver. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  perform  the  act  of  casting,  hurling,  or  fling¬ 
ing. 

2.  To  cast  dice. 

1[  *1.  To  throiv  about:  To  cast  about;  to  try  for; 
as,  to  throiv  about  for  a  place. 

2.  To  throw  away : 

1)  To  cast  or  hurl  to  a  distance. 

2)  To  put  suddenly  out  of  one’s  hand,  possession, 
or  the  like. 

(3)  To  part  with  or  bestow  without  compensation ; 
to  spend  recklessly ;  to  sacrifice  needlessly ;  tc 
squander;  to  waste;  to  lose  by  negligence  or  folly. 

“  Throw  away  the  blessings  their  hands  are  filled  with.” 
— Locke:  Hum.  Understanding,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

(4)  To  reject ;  to  refuse ;  as,  to  throw  away  a  good 
offer. 

3.  To  throw  back: 

(1)  To  reflect,  as  light,  &c. 

(2)  To  reject,  to  refuse. 

(3)  To  cast  or  hurl  back,  as  a  reply  or  retort. 

(4)  To  revert  to  some  ancestral  character.  (Said 
of  animals  generally.) 

4.  To  throw  by:  To  cast  or  lay  aside  as  useless. 
(Lit.  dt  fig.) 

“  He  that  begins  to  have  any  doubt  of  Ms  tenets,  received 
without  examination,  ought,  in  reference  to  that  ques- 
tion,  to  throw  wholly  by  all  Ms  former  actions.” — Locke. 

5.  To  throw  down : 

(1)  To  cast  on  or  to  the  ground,  or  to  a  lower  posi¬ 
tion  ;  to  overturn  ;  to  bring  from  an  erect  position, 

“  Then  threw  he  down  himself.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  II.,  iv.  1. 

(2)  To  subvert,  to  destroy. 

“My  better  parts  are  all  thrown  down.” 

S'.Mlcesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  i.  2. 

6.  To  throw  in  : 

(1)  To  cast  or  fling  inside  ;  to  inject,  as  a  fluid. 

(2)  To  put,  place,  or  deposit  with  others ;  as,  to 
throw  in  one’s  lot  with  another. 

(3)  To  interpolate ;  as,  He  threw  in  a  word  now 
and  then. 

(4)  To  add  without  enumeration  or  value,  as  if  to 
complete  a  sale  or  bargain;  to  give  in;  as,  I  will 
throw  this  in,  if  you  take  the  lot. 

7.  To  throw  off : 

(1)  To  cast  off,  away,  or  aside ;  to  divest  one’s 
self  of  hurriedly  or  negligently. 

“  Throw  off  this  sheet.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  4. 

f2)  To  expel ;  to  cast  off,  as  a  disease. 

(3)  To  discard ;  to  reject. 

“’Twould  be  better 

Could  you  provoke  him  to  give  you  th’  occasion, 

And  then  to  throw  him  off.” 

Dryden:  Spanish  Friar. 


btfil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gcll,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sha,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  del. 
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(4)  To  start  the  hounds  on  the  scent 

8.  To  throw  on  or  upon  : 

(1)  To  put  on  hastily  or  negligently;  as,  to  throw 
on  one’s  clothes. 

(2)  To  inflict ;  to  lay  or  impose  on. 

“  Throwing  restraint  upon  us.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iv.  3. 

9.  To  throw  one' s  self  down:  To  lie  down. 

10.  To  throw  one's  self  on  (or  upon) :  To  trust  or 
resign  one’s  self  to  the  sustaining  power,  favor, 
benevolence,  or  protection  of ;  to  repose  upon ;  to 
confide  or  put  trust  in. 

“  In  time  of  temptation  be  not  busy  to  dispute,  but  rely 
upon  the  conclusion,  and  throw  yourself  upon  God,  and 
sontend  not  with  him  but  in  prayer.” — Taylor:  Holy 
Living. 

11.  To  throw  open: 

(1)  To  open  suddenly  or  widely ;  as,  The  doors 
were  thrown  open. 

(2)  To  give  free  or  unrestricted  admission  to  ;  to 
make  open  and  free ;  to  remove  all  barriers  or 
restrictions  from :  as,  The  profession  is  thrown  open 
to  all. 

12.  To  throw  out: 

1)  To  cast  out,  to  expel,  to  reject,  to  discard. 

2)  To  cause  to  project  or  become  prominent ;  as, 
to  throw  out  a  pier,  or  wing  of  a  building. 

(3)  To  emit ;  as,  A  lamp  throws  out  light. 

(4)  To  give  utterance  to ;  to  insinuate  ;  to  suggest ; 
as.  to  throw  out  a  suggestion. 

(5)  To  put  off  the  right  track  ;  to  confuse  ;  to  per¬ 
plex  ;  as,  The  noise  threw  the  speaker  out. 

(6)  To  leave  behind;  to  distance;  as, The  horse 
was  thrown  out  of  the  race. 

(7)  To  reject ;  to  exclude ;  as,  The  bill  was  thrown 
out  by  a  large  majority. 

(8)  In  cricket:  To  put  out,  as  a  batsman,  by  the 
ball,  when  thrown  by  a  fielder,  hitting  the  bats¬ 
man’s  wicket  while  he  is  out  of  his  ground. 

13.  To  throw  over:  To  discard,  to  reject,  to  aban¬ 
don,  to  desert. 

“That  other  person  was  sacrificed  to  her — Vanessa  was 
thrown  over.”- — Thackeray :  English  Humorists,  lect.  i. 

14.  To  throw  up : 

(1)  To  erect  or  build  rapidly ;  to  construct  hastily  ; 
as,  A  rampart  was  thrown  up. 

(2)  To  eject  or  discharge  from  the  stomach;  to 

vomit. 

“Judge  of  the  cause  by  the  substances  the  patient 
throws  up.” — Arbuthnot. 

(3)  To  abandon,  to  resign;  to  give  up. 

‘Life  we  must  not  part  with  foolishly;  it  must  not  be 
thrown  up  in  a  pet,  nor  sacrificed  to  a  quarrel.” — Collier. 

throw  (1),  *throwe  (1),  s.  [Throw,  v .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  hurling,  flinging,  or  casting;  a  cast; 
a  driving  or  propelling  from  the  hand  or  from  an 
engine. 

“  This  was  the  firste  caste  and  throwe  of  his  nette.” — 
Udall:  Actes,  ii. 

2.  A  cast  of  the  dice ;  the  manner  in  which  dice 
fall  when  thrown  ;  hence,  risk,  venture,  chance. 

“  The  greater  throw  may  turn  from  the  weaker  hand.” 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  1. 

3.  The  distance  to  which  a  missile  is  or  may  be 
thrown. 

“  Sharp  rocks  that  stand  about  a  stone’s  throw  from  the 
south  side  of  the  island.” — Addison:  On  Italy. 

*4.  A  Stroke,  a  blow,  an  assault. 

“  Neither  mail  could  hold, 

Ne  shield  defend  the  thunder  of  his  throws.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  viii.  41. 

*5.  An  effort ;  a  violent  sally. 

“  Your  youth  admires 
The  throws  and  swellings  of  a  Roman  soul; 

Cato’s  bold  flights,  the  extravagance  of  virtue.” 

Addison:  Cato,  ii. 

*6.  The  agony  of  travail ;  a  throe. 

7.  A  potter’s  wheel.  ( Prov .) 

8.  A  turner’s  lathe.  (Prov.) 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Mining:  The  amount  of  dislocation  in  a  ver¬ 
tical  direction  produced  by  a  fault  in  the  strata. 
Called  also  a  Shift  or  Slip. 

2.  Steam-Eng. :  The  radial  reach  of  a  crank,  ec¬ 
centric,  or  cam. 

throw-crook,  s. 

1.  Husbandry :  A  tool  like  a  brace,  for  twisting 
hay  or  straw  bands. 

2.  Pottery :  A  potter’s  wheel :  a  thrower. 

throw-lathe,  s.  A  small  lathe  which  is  driven 

by  one  hand,  while  the  tool  is  managed  by  the 
other. 

throw-stick,  s. 

Anthrop.:  A  short  curved  stick,  usually  with  a 
carved  serpent’s  head,  with  which  the  ancient 
Egyptians  used  to  knock  down  game  attracted  by 
their  call-birds. 

“  To  knock  down  birds  with  the  curved  throw-stick.” — 
Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  viii.  721. 


*throw  (2),  *throwe  (2),  s.  [A.  S.  thrah .]  A  brief 
space  of  time ;  a  moment,  a  while. 

“  Down  himself  he  layd 
Upon  the  grassy  ground  to  sleep  a  throw.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  iv.  53. 

throw'-er.  s.  [Eng.  throw,  v. ;  er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  throws  ;  specif : 

(1)  A  person  who  twists  or  winds  silk  ;  a  throw¬ 
ster. 

(2)  A  potter  who  works  a  throwing  wheel  or  en¬ 
gine. 

throw’-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Throw,  s.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  one  who  throws;  a 
throw,  a  cast. 

II.  Technically ; 

1.  Silk :  A  third  process  in  the  spinning  and  com¬ 
bining  of  silk  thread. 

2.  Pottery:  The  operation  of  forming  a  mass  of 
clay  into  a  vessel  on  the  potter’s  wheel. 

throwing-engine,  s.  [Throwing-table.] 
throwing-table,  throwing-mill,  s.  A  revolv¬ 
ing  horizontal  table  on  which  earthen  vessels  are 
shaped  by  the  potter.  Called  also  Throwing-en¬ 
gine. 

throwing-wheel,  s.  A  potter’s  wheel, 
thrown,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Throw,  v.] 

IT  In  mining,  when  a  lode  is  intersected  by  a 
slide,  if  the  undiscovered  portion  of  the  lode  has 
apparently  been  lengthened,  it  is  said  to  be  thrown 
up ;  if  the  reverse,  it  is  throivn  down. 

thrown-silk,  s.  A  silk  thread  made  of  two  or 
more  singles  twisted  together  in  a  direction  con¬ 
trary  to  the  twist  of  the  singles  of  which  it  is  com¬ 
posed. 

thrown-singles,  s.  pi.  Silk  thread,  the  resultof 
three  separate  spinning  operations.  Silk  filaments 
are  twisted  to  form  singles.  Several  of  these  are 
combined  and  twisted  together  (doubling),  form¬ 
ing  dumb  singles.  A  number  of  the  latter  are  asso¬ 
ciated  and  twisted  together,  forming  thrown  sin¬ 
gles. 

throw-ster,  s.  [Eng.  throw ,  v. ;  -ster. J  One  who 
throws  or  twists  silk  ;  one  who  prepares  silk  for  the 
weaver. 

“A  woman’s  clack,  if  I  have  skill, 

Sounds  something  like  a  throwster’s  mill.” 

Swift:  Complaint  on  his  Deafness. 
thrdw'-ther,  a.  &  adv.  [Throother.] 
thrum,  *throm,  *thrumm,  *thrumb,  s.  &  a. 
[Icel.  thromr  (genit.  thramar  )  =  the  edge, verge,  brim 
of  a  thing  ;  hence,  the  rough  edge  of  a  web.  Norw. 
tr6m,tram,  trumm— edge,  brim;  Sw.  dial,  tromm , 
trumm,  <rf>m=a  stump,  the  end  of  a  log;  O.  Dutch 
drom,  drom-garen  =  thread  on  the  shuttle  of  a 
weaver ;  Ger.  trumm=end,  thrum,  stump  of  a  tree. 
From  the  same  root  as  Gr.  terma;  Lat.  terminus= 
end,  limit.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Nautical: 

(1)  Coarse  untwisted  rope,  used  for  mops  and  for 
mat-making. 

(2)  A  wad  of  such  yarns  or  a  sail  passed  over¬ 
board  and  hauled  into  the  vicinity  of  a  leak,  so  as 
to  be  drawn  thereinto. 

2.  Weaving:  The  ends  of  the  warp  or  weft 
threads. 

3.  Anything  resembling  a  thrum,  as  a  filamentous 
or  fringe-like  appendage. 

“All  moss  hath  here  and  there  little  stalks,  besides  the 
low  thrum.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  357. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  coarse  yarn. 

“The  ends  are  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  hanging  out 
on  the  upper  side,  like  the  shag  or  thrumb  matts,  which 
we  sometimes  see  lying  in  a  passage.”—  Cook:  First  Voy¬ 
age,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ix. 

*  T[  Thread  and  thrum:  [Thread,  s.] 
thrum  (1),  v.  t.  [Thrum,  s.] 

1.  Ord.  Lana. :  To  furnish  with  thrums  or  appen¬ 
dages  resembling  thrums ;  to  put  tufts,  fringes,  or 
other  thread-like  appendages  on. 

2 . Naut.:  To  insert  tufts  of  hemp  or  coir  in  the 
meshes  of  in  making  a  rope-mat. 

thrum  (2),  v.i.&t.  [Icel.  thruma— to  rattle,  to 
thunder;  Dan.  tromme= a  drum;  Sw.  trumma— to 
beat,  to  drum.]  [Drum.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  play  coarsely,  or  unskillfully,  or  purpose¬ 
lessly  on  a  stringed  instrument ;  to  strum. 

“Blunderbusses  planted  in  every  loop-hole  go  off  con¬ 
stantly  at  the  squeaking  of  a  fiddle  and  the  thrumming  of 
a  guitar.”— Dryden:  Spanish  Friar,  i.  2. 

2.  To  make  a  dull,  drumming,  monotonous  noise 
on  anything,  as  with  the  fingers ;  to  drum. 


B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  play  roughly  on  with  the  fingers,  as  a  piano* 
harp,  guitar,  &c. 

Tf  Thrum  is  generally  used  of  keyed,  and  strum  of 
stringed  instruments. 

2.  To  play  or  sing  in  a  monotonous  tone. 

“If  men  should  ever  be  thrumming  the  drone  of  one 
plain  song,  it  would  be  a  dull  opiate  to  the  most  wakeful 
attention.” — Milton:  Animad.  on  Hem.  Defence. 

3.  To  drum,  to  tap,  to  beat. 

“Oh!  how  I  long,  how  ardently  desire, 

To  view  those  rosy  fingers  strike  the  lyre! 

For  late,  when  bees  to  change  their  climes  began. 

How  did  I  see  them  thrum  the  frying-pan!” 

Shenstone:  Colemira. 

4.  To  tell  over  in  a  tiresome  manner.  (Scotch.) 
“He  wad  thrum  them  ower  and  ower  to  the  like  o’  me 

ayont  the  ingle.” — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxi. 

*thrum'-ble,  v.  t.  [A  frequent,  from  thrum,  v.] 
To  crowd  or  heap  together. 

“Wicked  and  leud  folk,  who  gather,  thrumble,  and 
heape  up  together  all  sorts  of  gaine.” — P.  Holland:  Plu. 
tarch,  p.  213. 

thrummed,  a.  [Eng.  thrum  (1),  s. ;  -ed.] 

1.  Made  of  thrums  or  coarse  yarn. 

*2.  Interwoven,  matted,  covered  thickly. 

“Which  bears  a  grass  as  soft  as  is  the  dainty  sleave, 
And  thrumm’d  so  thick  and  deep.” 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  8.  23. 

thrummed-mat,  s. 

Naut. :  A  mat,  or  piece  of  canvas,  with  short 
strands  of  yarn  stuck  through  it,  in  order  to  make 
a  rough  surface.  It  is  used  in  a  vessel’s  rigging, 
about  any  part,  to  prevent  chafing. 

thrum  -my,  a.  [Eng.  thrum,  s. ;  -y.)  Consisting 
of,  furnished  with,  or  resembling  thrums. 

“In  the  middle  stands  a  Columella  thick  set  witl| 
thrummy  apiculse,  which  argue  this  plant  belong  to  thf 
malvaceous  kind.” — Dampier:  Voyages,  vol.  iii. 
thrum  -wort,  s.  [Eng.  thrum,  and  wort.) 

Botany : 

1.  The  genus  Actinocarpus  (q.  v.). 

2.  Amaranthus  caudatus,  Love  Lies  Bleeding,  a 
species  of  Amaranth,  originally  from  the  East 
Indies,  now  cultivated  in  European  and  American 
gardens. 

thrush  (1),  *thrusch,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  thrusch, 
from  A.  S .thrysce;  cogn.  with  O.  H.  Ger.  drosca, 
whence  Ger.  drossel.  These  answer  to  a  Teut.  type, 
thraska.  The  Lith.  strazdas,  strazda  show  that  an 
initial  s  has  been  lost.  The  original  form  appears 
to  have  been  star-da.  The  original  sense  was  prob. 
chirper,  or  twitterer;  cf.  Gr.  s.,  trizein,  trizein= to 
twitter;  Lat.  strzx=the  screech-owl.] 

Ornith.:  The  book-name  for  any  of  the  Turdidte 
(q.  v.).  They  are  universally  distributed  except  in 
New  Zealand,  and  are  very  highly  organized  birds, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason,  perhaps,  as  well  as  on 
account  of  their  omnivorous  diet,  that  they  have 
been  able  to  establish  themselves  on  a  number  of 
remote  islands.  They  differ  widely  in  their  habits 
and  in  their  habitats;  some  are  gregarious,  others 
live  solitarily  or  in  pairs.  The  Wood  Thrush  (Tur- 
dus  mustelinus)  is  abundant  in  North  America  in 
summer,  as  far  north  as  Hudson’s  Bay.  retiring  to 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions  in  winter.  It  is 
rather  smaller  than  the  Song  Thrush,  and  very 
similar  to  it.  Several  other  species  are  found  in 
North  America.  The  type-genus  Turdus  (q.  v.)  lias 
several  European  species,  but  to  only  three  of  these 
is  the  name  Thrush  applied.  The  Song  Thrush, 
Throstle,  or  Mavis  (Turdus  musicus),  the  Missel 
Thrush  (T.  viscivorus),  and  White’s  Thrush  (q.  v.) 
(T.  varius).  The  Song  Thrush,  generally  spoken  of 
without  any  qualifying  adjective,  is  not  quite  nine 
inches  long;  back  and  upper  surface  brown  of 
slightly  different  shades,  chin  white,  abdomen  and 
tail  coverts  grayish-white;  throat,  breast,  and 
flanks,  together  with  the  sides  of  the  neck,  yel¬ 
low.  thickly  spotted  with  dark-brown.  It  is  one 
of  the  best-known  European  song  birds,  and  in  cap¬ 
tivity  is  easily  taught  simple  airs.  It  is  found  all 
over  Europe,  but  leaves  some  of  the  northern  parts 
in  winter,  being  thus  practically  a  bird  of  passage. 
It  feeds  on  insects,  worms,  slugs,  snails,  and  in  the 
summer  greedily  devours  cherries  and  smaller 
fruit.  It  usually  builds  in  the  center  of  a  thick 
bush  or  shrub,  but  sometimes  in  an  open  shed,  and 
lines  the  interior  of  the  nest  with  mud,  clay,  or 
dung,  so  as  to  form  a  cup.  The  eggs  are  four  to  six 
in  number,  bright  bluish-green,  with  brownish 
spots.  The  male  takes  part  in  the  work  of  incuba¬ 
tion,  and  is  very  attentive  in  feeding  his  mate  while 
she  is  sitting.  They  usually  produce  two  broods  in 
the  season.  [Missel-thrush.] 

thrush-like  birds,  s.  pi.  [Turdi-formes.] 
thrush-nightingale,  s. 

Ornith.:  (See  extract). 

“  In  the  east  of  Europe  a  second  species  of  Nightingale 
occurs,  which,  though  long  known  to  German  bird-fan. 
ciers  as  the  Sprosser,  was  first  specifically  distinguished 
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by  Bechstein  as  Sylvia  philomela,  and  by  other  authors  is 
called  Philomela  turdoides  or  P.  major ,  while  it  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  British  name  thrush-nightingale.  This  bird, 
whose  regular  appellation  it  seems  should  be  Daulias 
philomela ,  extends  its  summer  range  further  to  the  north¬ 
ward  than  our  D.  luscinia.” — Yarrell  •  British  Birds  (ed. 
4th),  i.  320.  v 

thrush  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  Dan,  trbske 
=the  thrush  on  the  tongue;  Sw.  iorskj  Sw.  dial. 
trdsk.  Prob.  allied  to  Dan.  tor ;  Sw.  tors ;  Icel.  thurr  ; 
A.  S.  thyrr—  dry;  Dan.  tOrke ;  Sw.  torka;  Icel. 
thurka= drought;  Mid.  Eng.  thrust- thirst.] 

1.  Pathol.:  White-mouth,  a  variety  of  stomatitis 
depending  on  the  presence  of  a  parasitic  fungus, 
Oidium  albicans,  common  in  phthisis  and  other 
■chronic  and  wasting  diseases,  usually  indicating 
approaching  death.  In  the  thrush  of  young 
infants,  and  that  of  acute  diseases,  danger  is  not 
indicated.  Borax  and  honey,  milk  and  lime  water, 
magnesia,  and  gentle  aperients  are  useful,  and  in 
more  severe  cases  a  solution  of  chlorate  of  potash. 

2.  Veterinary:  An  affection  of  the  inflammatory 
and  suppurating  kind,  in  the  feet  of  the  horse,  and 
some  other  animals.  In  the  case  of  the  horse  it  is 
in  the  frog. 

thrush-fungus,  s. 

Bot. :  Oidium  albicans,  a  microscopic  fungus 
developed  in  and  between  the  epithelial  cells  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  in  thrush. 
[Thrush  (2),  l.J 

thrush-lichen,  s. 

Bot.:  Peltidea  aphthosa,  a  lichen,  which  grows  on 
alpine  rocks.  The  Swedes  prescribe  it  for  aphthae. 

thrush-paste,  subst.  An  astringent  for  curing 
thrush  in  the  feet  of  horses.  It  is  composed  of  cala¬ 
mine,  verdigris,  white  vitriol,  alum,  and  tar. 

thrush  (3),  s.  [Thrash,  s.] 

thrust,  *threst,  *thrist,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Icelandic 
thrysta—  to  thrust,  to  compress,  to  press,  to  force,  to 
compel ;  A.  S.  thrcestan  =  to  oppress,  to  afflict. 
From  the  same  root  as  Lat.  trudo— to  thrust,  to 
push.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  push  or  drive  with  force  ;  to  drive,  to  force, 
to  impel.  (Commonly  followed  by  away,  from,  in, 
out,  into,  &c .) 

“Thou  wilt  needs  thrust  thy  neck  into  a  yoke.” — 
Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  i.  1. 

2.  To  push,  to  shove. 

“At  this  some  of  them  laughed  at  me,  some  called  me 
fool,  and  some  began  to  thrust  me  about.” — Bunyan:  PiU 
grim’s  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

3.  To  drive,  to  push,  to  force. 

“And  into  the  concession  of  this  Ballarmine  is  thrust 
by  the  force  of  our  argument.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Beal  Pres¬ 
ence,  §  4. 

4.  To  stab,  to  pierqe. 

“Thrust  Talbot  with  a  spear  into  the  back. 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  L  1 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  a  thrust  or  push ;  to  attack  with  a 
pointed  weapon. 

“These  four  came  all  afront  and  mainly  thrust  at  me.” 
—Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  /.,  ii.  4. 

*2.  To  enter  by  pushing ;  to  squeeze  in. 

“I’ll  be  a  Spartan  while  I  live  on  earth; 

But  when  in  heav’n  I'll  stand  next  to  Hercules, 

And  thrust  between  my  father  and  the  God.” 

Dryden.  (Todd.) 

*3.  To  push  forward  ;  to  come  with  force ;  to  press 
-on ;  to  intrude. 

“This  thrusts  amid  the  throng  with  furious  force; 
Down  goes,  at  once,  the  horseman  and  the  horse.” 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  607. 

*4.  To  rush  forward ;  to  rush  at. 

*  IT  1.  To  thrust  on :  To  impel,  to  urge  forward. 

“We  make  guilty  of  our  disasters  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  stars,  as  if  we  were  villains  on  necessity  .  .  .  and 
all  that  we  are  evil  in,  by  a  divine  thrusting  on.” — 
Shakesp. :  Lear,  i.  2. 

2.  To  thrust  one's  self  in  (or  into ) :  To  intrude ;  to 

obtrude. 

“How  dare  you  thrust  yourselves 
Into  my  private  meditations?  ” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  2. 

3.  To  thrust  out : 

(1)  To  drive  out,  to  expel. 

“They  were  thrust  out  of  Egypt.” — Exodus  xii.  89. 

(2)  To  push  out  j  to  protrude ;  as,  to  thrust  out  the 
tongue. 

4.  To  thrust  through:  To  pierce. 

“Phineas  thrust  both  of  them  through .” — Numbers 
txv.  8. 

*5.  To  thrust  together  :  To  compress. 

“He  thrust  the  fleece  together,  and  wringed  the  dew  out 
■  of  it.” — Judges  vi.  38. 


thrust  (1),  s.  [Thrust,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  violent  push  or  drive,  as  with  a  pointed 
weapon,  pushed  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  or 
with  the  hand,  foot,  or  an  instrument. 


2. 


“  Nothing  there,  save  death,  was  mute; 

Stroke,  and  thrust,  and  flash,  and  cry.” 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  xxiv. 


A  stab. 


,  “  A  thrust  (quoth  he)  of  a  sword,  which  went  in  at  his 
side.” — P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  71. 

3.  An  assault,  an  attack. 

.  “  There  is  one  thrust  at  your  pure,  pretended  mechan¬ 
ism.” — More:  Divine  Dialogues. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Mining  Engineer.:  The  breaking  downward  of 
the  roof  ot  a  gallery,  owing  to  the  weight  of  the 
superincumbent  strata.  Opposed  to  creep,  which 
is  an  upheaval  of  the  gallery  floor. 

2.  Husb.:  The  white  whey  which  last  leaves  the 
curd  in  pressing. 

3.  Mech. :  The  force  exerted  by  any  body  or  system 
of  bodies  against  another  body  or  system,  such  as 
the  force  exerted  by  rafters  or  beams  against  the 
walls  supporting  them. 

If  Thrust  of  an  arch  : 

Build. :  The  force  exerted  by  the  arch  stones  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  combination  of  wedges,  to  overturn  the 
abutments  or  walls  from  which  the  arch  springs. 

.  thrust-hoe,  s.  A  hoe  which  is  worked  by  push¬ 
ing  ;  a  Dutch  hoe. 

♦thrust  (2),  *thurst,  s.  [Thirst,  s.] 
thrust  -er,  s.  [Eng.  thrust,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
thrusts  or  stabs;  in  hunting  slang,  one  who  pushes 
or  presses  forward  in  front  of  the  rest  of  the  held. 

“  ‘  By  the  powers,  they  have  found  !’  plaintively  rejoins 
his  companion,  who  chances  to  be  a  recognized  thruster 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term.” — Field,  Jan.  2,  1886. 

thrust’-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Thrust,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  pushing  or  driving  with  force. 

2.  The  act  of  squeezing  curd  with  the  hand  to 
expel  the  whey. 

3.  (PI.) :  The  white  whey  or  that  which  is  pressed 
out  of  the  curd  by  the  hand,  and  of  which  butter  is 
sometimes  made.  (Prov.) 

thrusting-screw,  s.  The  screw  of  a  screw-press ; 
of  a  cheese-press,  for  instance. 

thrus'-tle  (tie  as  $1),  subst.  [Throstle.]  The 
thrush. 

“  No  thrustles  shrill  the  bramble  bush  forsake; 

No  chirping  lark  the  welkin  sheen  invokes.” 

Gay. 

*thrust-y,  *thurst-y,  a.  [Thirsty.] 
thrut§h'-er,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Mach  :  An  auxiliary  high-pressure  non-condens¬ 
ing  engine. 

thry-fal-low,  v.  t.  [Thrif allow.] 

*thrym'-§A,  *thrnn-§A,  s.  [A.  S.]  An  Anglo- 
Saxon  silver  coin,  the  value  of  which  is  doubtful, 
being  stated  by  some  as  3s.,  by  others  as  3d.,  and  by 
others  again  as  the  third  of  a  shilling  or  4d. 
♦thryse,  adv.  [Thrice.] 

Thd  -han,  s.  [Corrupted  Arabic.] 

Astron.:  A  fixed  star,  Alpha  Draconis.  It  was 
formerly  the  brightest  star  in  the  constellation,  but 
is  now  only  between  the  third  and  the  fourth  mag¬ 
nitude.  Upward  of  4,600  years  ago  it  was  situated 
very  near  the  celestial  pole,  from  which  it  is  now 
distant  nearly  25°. 

thud,  s.  [Of  imitative  origin,  prob.  connected 
with  A.  S.  thdden—a.  whirlwind,  a  violent  wind.] 
The  sound  produced  by  a  blow  upon  a  compara¬ 
tively  soft  substance;  a  noise  as  that  of  a  heavy 
stone  striking  the  ground ;  a  stroke  or  blow  causing 
a  dull,  hollow  sound. 

*1T  To  play  thud:  To  fall. 

“For  fear  ot  playing  thud  on  the  ground.” — Wilson: 
Nodes  Ambrosiance  (Works,  i.  73). 

thud,  v.  i.  [Thud,  s.]  To  make  a  loud,  inter¬ 
mittent  noise. 

“Here,  Doon  poured  down  his  far-fetched  floods: 

There,  well-fed  Irwine  stately  thuds.” 

Burns:  The  Vision, 


Thug,  Thg,g,  s.  [Hind.  thaga—(o  deceive.] 

1.  Lit.  &  Hist,  (pi.) :  The  name  given  in  the 
northern  provinces  of  India  to  a  fraternity,  who 
looked  upon  murder  as  the  sole  means  of  staying 
the  wrath  of  the  goddess  Kali,  and  derived  their 
principal  means  of  support  from  the  plunder  of 
their  victims.  In  old  times,  according  to  Hindu 
mythology,  Kali  made  war  upon  a  race  of  giants, 
from  every  drop  of  whose  blood  sprang  a  demon. 


These  demons  multiplied,  and  at  last  the  goddess 
created  two  men  to  whom  she  gave  handkerchiefs, 
with  which  they  strangled  the  infernal  beings. 
When  the  men  had  finished  their  task,  the  goddess 
gave  them  the  privilege  of  using  the  handkerchief 
against  their  fellows,  and  so  the  class  of  Thugs  is 
said  to  have  arisen.  Although  worshiping  a  Hindu 
goddess,  the  majority  of  the  Thugs  were  Moham¬ 
medans.  They  usually  traveled  in  gangs,  the 
members  of  which  had  ostensibly  some  honest 
calling  in  their  own  community,  and  in  selecting 
their  victims  always  endeavored  to  pitch  upon  per¬ 
sons  of  property  in  order  that  while  propitiating 
the  goddess  they  might  enrich  her  worshipers. 
Various  steps  were  taken  to  suppress  the  Thugs 
both,  by  the  native  and  the  English  governments, 
and  in  1829  Lord  William  Bentinck  adopted  such 
stringent  measures  that  in  six  years  (1830-35)  2,000 
of  them  were  arrested ;  of  thesel,500  were  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  death,  transportation,  or  impris¬ 
onment,  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  charges 
proved  against  them.  In  1836  a  law  was  passed 
making  the  fact  of  belonging  to  a  gang  of  Thugs 
punishment  by  imprisonment  for  life  witn  hard 
labor,  and  though  some  gangs  probably  linger  in 
districts  where  British  authority  or  the  power  of 
the  more  enlightened  native  princes  cannot  reach, 
the  system  is  now  so  broken  that  it  is  practically 
powerless. 

2.  Fig. :  A  rough ;  a  pugilist. 

“It  would  seem  to  be  a  good  time  for  the  Governors  of  the 
various  States  to  keep  the  thugs  on  the  run  until  they  are 
run  out  of  the  country.  There  is  no  place  in  this  country 
where  such  a  fight  can  take  place  if  the  State  executives  do 
their  duty.  It  would  seem  to  bean  admirable  opportu¬ 
nity  for  getting  rid  not  only  of  the  two  thugs,  but  of  the 
terrorism  of  the  whole  unsavory  gang  of  brutes,  bullies, 
and  gamblers  who  follow  them.” — Chicago  Tribune,  Jan.  4. 
1894. 

.  Thuej'-gee,  Th^'-gl,  s.  [Hind,  thagi.]  The  prac¬ 
tices  ot  the  Thugs  ;  Thuggism. 

“They  [the  Thugs]  were  colonized  at  Jubbulpore  into 
a  trade  settlement,  where  technical  instruction  was 
afforded  them  and  their  children,  and  the  practice  of 
Thuggee  has  become  extinct.” — Ripley  d?  Dana:  American 
Cyclop.,  xv.  730. 

Thug-gl§m,  s.  [Eng.  thug ;  -ism.)  The  system 
of  assassination  carried  on  by  the  Thugs  to  appease 
the  goddess  Kali,  and  to  secure  eternal  happiness 
for  themselves. 

“Out  of  this  fermenting  mass  of  half-crazy  ideas  rise 
strange  monstrosities  and  horrible  beliefs.  Such  a  one  is 
Thuggism.” — Brown:  Peoples  of  the  World,  iv.  76. 

thu-I  -te§,  ithu-y'-te§,  thu-yl-te§,  s.  [Mod. 

Lat.  thuja,  thuya',  suit,  -ites.) 

Palaeontology :  A  genus  of  Conifers  akin  to  the 
recent  Thuj  a. 

thu’-jA.  thu'-ya,  s.  [Lat.  thy  a,  thyia,  from  Gr. 
thua,  thuia=  an  African  tree  with  sweet-smelling 
wood  used  in  making  costly  furniture ;  probably 
the  Arbor  vitce.  (See  def.)] 

Bot.:  Arbor  vitae,  a  genus  of  Cupresse® ;  natives 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  North  America.  Evergreen 
trees  or  shrubs,  with  monoecious  flowers,  having 
the  male  catkins  ovoid  and  lateral,  the  female  ones 
solitary  and  terminal ;  the  former  has  the  pollen  of 
each  flower  included  in  four  cases  attached  to  the 
inner  face  of  the  scale  toward  its  base ;  ovary 
united  to  the  bractea,  the  two  forming  a  semi- 
peltate  receptacle  with  two  ovules ;  seeds  some¬ 
times  slightly  winged.  Leaves  scale-like,  closely 
imbricated  or  compressed.  Thuja  occidentals ,  the 
Western  or  American  Arbor  vitce,  the  species  com¬ 
mon  in  gardens,  has  obovate  cones,  with  the  inte¬ 
rior  scales  truncate  and  gibbous  beneath  the  apex. 
It  grows  best  in  cool,  swampy  places.  The  wood  is 
fitted  for  posts  and  rails,  the  branches  for  brooms, 
which  have  a  certain  fragrance.  It  has  attained  a 
height  of  thirty-five  or  forty  feet,  but  is  generally 
much  smaller.  It  is  well  adapted  for  hedges,  bear¬ 
ing  cutting  well.  T.  orientalis,  the  Oriental  or 
Chinese  Arbor  vitce,  occurring  on  rocky  ridges  in 
Siberia,  China,  and  Japan,  has  the  cones  elliptic, 
with  the  interior  scales  blunt  and  mucronate  below 
the  apex.  T.  pendula,  a  native  of  Tartary,  has 
globose  cones,  and  filiform  pendulous  branches. 
All  the  species  are  stimulating  and  diuretic, 
thuj  a- oil,  s. 

Chem. :  Obtained  by  distilling  the  ends  of  the 
branches  and  leaves  of  Thuja  occidentalis  with 
water.  It  is  a  mixture  of  several  essential  oils 
boiling  between  190°  and  206°.  It  is  colorless  when 
fresh,  has  the  odor  of  thuja,  is  lighter  than  water, 
slightly  soluble  therein,  but  easily  soluble  in  alco¬ 
hol  and  ether.  By  oil  of  vitriol  it  is  immediately 
resinized. 

thu'-jene,  s.  [Thujone.] 

thu'-jen-in,  s.  [Eng.  thujen(e ) ;  •in.'] 

Chem. :  C2RH24O14.  Thujigenin.  Obtained  by  heat¬ 
ing  for  a  short  time  a  mixture  of  thujetin  and 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  forms  microscopic  needles 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol. 


bfiil,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  f. 
-•cian,  -tian  =  sh$m.  -tion,  -aiou  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


thnjetic 

thu-j©t'-lc,  a.  [Eng.  thujetfn) ,  -ic.]  Derhed 
from  or  containing  thujetin. 

thujetic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C28H22O13.  Prepared  by  boiling  thujetin 
with  baryta  water,  adding  sulphuric  acid,  after  a 
while,  then  alcohol,  and  filtering  the  liquid  when 
hot.  It  separates  in  lemon-yellow  microscopic 
needles,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  precipitated  by 
water. 

thu  -jet-in,  s.  [Eng.  thuj[in) ;  - etin .] 

Chem. :  C28H28O1G.  A  tannin-substance  obtained 
along  with  a  crystallizable  sugar  by  heating  thujin 
with  dilute  acids.  The  liquid  after  a  time  becomes 
colorless,  and  deposits  thujetin  on  evaporation.  It 
is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  insoluble  in 
water.  Its  alcoholic  solution  assumes  a  splendid 
blue-green  color  with  ammonia,  and  is  turned  inky- 
black  with  ferric  chloride. 
thu-jig’-en-In,  s.  [Thujenin.] 
thu  -jin,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  thuj (a) ;  • in .] 

Chemistry:  C20H22O12.  A  crystallizable  glucoside 
occurring  in  the  green  parts  of  Thuja  occidentalis. 
It  forms  lemon-yellow  microscopic  crystals,  has  an 
astringent  taste,  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  gives  a  yel¬ 
low  precipitate  with  acetate  of  lead,  and  is  colored 
dark  green  with  ferric  chloride. 

thu-jone,  thu'-jene,  s.  [Mod.  Latin  thuj{a ) ; 
-one.  -ene.J 

Chem.:  A  volatile  hydro-carbon  obtained  from 
thuja  oil  by  distilling  it  over  iodine,  quicklime, and 
potassium,  in  succession.  Thujone  is  like  turpen¬ 
tine  oil  in  taste  and  odor,  is  lighter  than  water,  and 
boils  at  165-175'. 

Thu’-le,  subst.  [Lat.]  The  name  given  by  the 
ancients  to  the  most  northern  country  known  to 
them.  It  is  variously  identified  with  Shetland,  Ice¬ 
land,  and  Norway. 

“Where  the  Northern  Ocean,  in  vast  whirls, 

Boils  round  the  naked  melancholy  isles 
Of  furthest  Thule.”  Thomson:  Autumn,  863. 

IT  Ultima  Thule:  The  farthest  Thule ;  the  end  of 
the  world. 

thu'-llte,  s.  [After  Thule,  the  ancient  name  for  a 
country  far  north;  suff.  -ite  ( Min.).] 

Min.:  A  rose-red  variety  of  Zoisite  (q.  v.),with 
specific  gravity,  3T24,  strongly  dichroic  parallel  to 
the  vertical  axis.  The  original  was  found  at  Sou- 
land,  Tellernarken,  Norway. 

thumb  ( b  silent),  *thomb,  *thombe,  s.  [A.  S. 
thuma,  thuma ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  duim ;  Sw.  tumme ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  dumo;  Ger.  daumen,  all=a  thumb  ;  Icel. 
thumaU— the  thumb  of  a  glove.  From  the  same 
root  as  tumid  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  short  thick  finger  of  the  human  hand,  or 
the  corresponding  member  of  other  animals ;  the 
first  of  the  fingers,  differing  from  the  others  in  hav¬ 
ing  but  two  phalanges. 

“To  identify  him  should  have  been  easy;  for  he  had  a 
wound  in  the  face,  and  had  lost  a  thumb.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  six. 

2.  The  part  of  a  glove  which  covers  the  thumb. 

IT  (1)  Buie  of  thumb:  [Rule,  s.] 

(2)  To  bite  the  thumb  at:  [Bite,  i\] 

(3)  Under  one's  thumb:  Completely  under  one’s 
power  or  influence ;  completely  subservient  to 
another. 

“  He  is  under  the  thumb  of  that  doctor.” — H.  Kingsley: 
Geoffry  Hamlyn,  ch.  ix. 

*thumb-band.,  s.  A  twist  of  anything  as  thick 
as  the  thumb. 

“  Tie  thumb-bands  of  hay  around  them.” — Mortimer. 
thumb-bit,  s.  A  piece  of  meat  eaten  on  bread, 
so  called  from  the  thumb  being  placed  on  it.  ( Hal - 
liwell.) 

thumb-blue,  subst.  Indigo  in  the  form  of  small 
balls  or  lumps  used  by  laundresses  to  give  a  clear 
or  pure  tint  to  linen,  &c.  So  called  because  each 
lump  is  indented  as  if  by  thumb-marks. 

thumb-cleat,  s. 

Naut. :  A  small  cleat  forming  a  leader  to  carry 
the  bight  of  a  rope. 

thumb -flint,  s. 

Anthrop.:  A  popular  name  for  a  short  form  of 
scrapers,  the  longer  varieties  of  which  are  some¬ 
times  known  as  “finger-flints.”  Evans  {Ancient 
Stone  Implements t  p.  262),  thinks  that  these  names 
“  though  colloquially  convenient,  are  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  definite  to  be  worthy  of  being  retained.” 

thumb-latch,  s.  A  kind  of  door-latch,  so  called 
from  the  lever  being  pressed  by  the  thumb  in  order 
to  open  the  latch. 

thumb-mark,  s.  A  mark  left  by  the  impression 
of  the  thumb,  as  on  the  pages  of  a  book  or  the  like ; 
hence,  any  similar  mark. 

“There  are  marks  of  age, 

There  are  thumb-marks  on  thy  margin, 

Made  by  hands  that  clasped  thee  rudely.” 

Longfellow:  Old  Danish  Song-book. 
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thumb-nut,  s.  A  nut  having  wings  by  which  it 
is  turned  by  the  thumb  and  finger  to  tighten  upon 
its  bolt ;  ci  butterfly-nut. 

*thumb-ring,  subst.  A  ring  worn  on  the  thumb. 
( Shakesp .:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  4.) 
thumb-pot,  s.  The  smallest  size  of  flower-pots. 
“Tiny  plants  in  thumb-pots  were  also  used.” — Field, 
Jan.  1,  1887. 

thumb-screw,  s. 

1.  A  screw  with  a  flat¬ 
sided  head  adapted  to  be 
turned  by  the  finger  and 
thumb. 

2.  An  old  instrument  of 
torture  to  break  the 
thumb-joint;  a  thumb- 
kin. 

“He  had  brought  into  use 
a  little  steel  thumb-screw 
which  gave  such  exquisite 
torment  that  it  had  wrung 
confessions  even  out  of  men  Thumb-SCreW. 
on  whom  his  Majesty’s  favor¬ 
ite  boot  had  been  tried  in  vain.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  vi. 

thumb-stall,  s. 

1.  A  case,  sheath,  or  covering  of  leather  or  other 
substance,  to  be  worn  on  the  thumb. 

“Gloves  cut  into  thumb-stalls.”  —  Gayton:  Festivous 
Notes,  p.  97. 

2.  A  sailor’s  thimble  used  in  sail-making;  it  is 
made  of  iron,  horn,  or  leather,  and  has  the  edges 
turned  up  to  receive  the  thread.  It  is  worn  on  the 
thumb  to  tighten  the  stitches. 

|3.  Ordn. :  A  stall  of  buckskin  stuffed  with  hair, 
which  a  gunner  wears  on  his  thumb  to  cover  the 
vent  while  the  piece  is  being  sponged  and  loaded, 
thumb  ( b  silent),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Thumb,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  handle  awkwardly;  to  play  with  the  fin¬ 
gers  ;  as,  to  thumb  over  a  tune. 

2.  To  mark,  soil,  or  wear  with  the  thumb  or  fin¬ 
gers,  or  by  frequent  handling. 

“Within  a  week  after  it  had  arrived  it  had  been 
thumbed  by  twenty  families.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  England, 
ch.  iii. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  play  on  with  the  fingers, 
thumbed  (6  silent),  a.  [Eng.  thumb,  s. ;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  thumbs. 

2.  Having  thumb-marks. 

thumb  -le-klns,  thumb '-I-klns  (6  silent),  s.  pi. 

[Thumbkins.] 

thumb '-kln§  (6  silent),  s.  pi.  [Eng.  thumb,  s. ; 
dimiu.  suff.  -kin.']  A  thumbscrew;  an  instrument 
of  torture  for  compressing  the  thumbs,  much  used 
by  the  Inquisition  in  Spain,  and  occasionally  in 
Britain,  when  it  was  desired  to  obtain  a  confession 
or  recantation  from  any  person  by  causing  him 
exquisite  pain  without  endangering  his  life. 
Thumbkins  were  last  used  in  Britain  in  1684, 
on  Prof.  Carstairs.  Called  also  thumbiekins  and 
thumbikins. 

“  I’ll  set  those  to  look  after  him  shall  keep  him  as  fast 
as  if  his  legs  were  in  the  boots,  or  his  fingers  in  the 
thumbikins.” — Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch.  ix. 

thumb ’-less  (6  silent),  a.  [Eng.  thumb,  s. ;  -less,] 
Having  no  thumb ;  hence,  awkward,  clumsy,  un¬ 
skillful. 

“The  servants  thumblesse.” 

Herrick:  Hesperides,  p.  333. 

thumbless-monkeys,  s.  pi. 

Zodl. :  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  species  of 
two  genera,  Colobos  and.Ateles,  because  the  first 
digit  of  their  fore  limbs  is  functionless.  The  first 
genus  is  from  the  western  hemisphere,  the  second 
from  the  eastern. 

*thfi-mer-stone  (th  as  t),  s.  [A  trans.  of  Ger. 
thumer stein .]  [Thumite.] 
thfi’-mlte  (th  as  t),  s.  [After  Thum,  Saxony 
where  found;  suff. -ite  (I».).] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Axinite  (q.  v.). 
thum’-mlm,  s.  [Heb.  tummim,  t.hummim— per¬ 
fection;  from  tamam— to  complete  ;  to  be  perfect.] 
[Ubim.] 

thump,  s.  [Thump,  v.l  The  sound  made  by  the 
sudden  fall  of  a  heavy  body,  as  by  a  blow  with  a 
club,  the  fist,  &c.,  the  stroke  of  a  hammer,  or  the 
like  ;  a  heavy  blow  given  with  something  thick. 

“The  distant  forge’s  swinging  thump  profound; 

Or  yell,  in  the  deep  woods,  of  lonely  hound.” 

Wordsworth:  Evening  Walk. 
thump,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Cf.  Icel.  dumpa— to  thump ;  Sw. 
dial.  dompa=to  thump,  dumpa— to  make  a  noise.] 
A.  Trans.:  To  beat  or  strike  with  something 
thick  or  heavy. 

“Thump!  then  see  thou  thump  thy  master  well.”— 
Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  3. 


thunder-bird 

B.  Intrans.:  To  strike  or  fall  on  with  heavy 
blows ;  to  beat. 

“A  ragged  musician  to  thump  monotonously  on  a  tom¬ 
tom.”— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

thiump'-er,  s.  [Eng.  thump ,  v. ;  -er.  For  sense  2 
cf.  whopper.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  thumps. 

“O  let  me  ring  the  fore  bell. 

And  here  are  thumpers.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Mad  Lover,  v. 

2.  Some  person  or  thing  very  great  or  huge. 
( Colloq .) 

“small  as  you  will,  if  ’twas  a  bumper, 

Centum  for  one  would  be  a  thumper.” 

Byrow  Critical  Remarks  upon  Passages  in  Horace. 
thump'-ing,  a.  [Thump, v.]  Large, heavy, huge; 
very  greit. 

“YouVa  run  up  a  thumping  bill,  and  I’ll  warrant  you’ll 
pay  it  like  a  lord.” — O'Keefe:  Fontainebleau,  iii.  1. 

thun-berg-I-a,  subst.  [Named  after  Carl  Petter 
Thunberg  (1743-1828),  a  Swedish  traveler,  botanist, 
and  professor  of  natural  history  at  Upsal.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Gardenidse,  sometimes  made  a 
synonym  of  Gardenia.  Involucre  two-leaved  ;  calyx 
about  twelve-toothed ;  corolla  campanulate ;  cap¬ 
sule  beaked,  two-celled.  Handsome  and  fragrant 
climbers,  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  beauty  of 
their  flowers.  Thunbergia  fragrans  has  cordate, 
acuminate  leaves ;  T.  grandiflora  angular,  cordatd 
leaves,  larger  flowers  with  no  inner  calyx,  and  the 
anthers  bearded  and  spurred.  Both  are  natives  of 
the  East  Indies. 

thun-berg-I-e'-se,  subst.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  thun- 
bergi(a)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Acanthaceee.  Seeds  with  a  horny 
expansion  of  the  placenta. 

thun'-der,  *thon-der,  *thon-er,  *thun-dir,  s. 
[Prop,  thuner,  from  A.  S.  thunor—  thunder,  allied  to 
thunian=  (1)  to  become  thin,  to  be  stretched  out, 
(2)  to  rattle,  to  thunder;  gethun  =  a  loud  noise: 
cogn.  with  Dut.  donder;  Icel.  Th6rr— Thor,  the  god 
of  thunder;  Dan.  torden;  Sw .  tordOn;  O.  H.  Ger. 
thonar;  Ger.  dormer = thunder ;  Lat.  tono—  to  thun¬ 
der,  tonitrus=  thunder;  A.S.  tonian,  thunrian  —  to 
thunder;  Sansc. tan=  to  sound.  For  the  excrescent 
d,  cf.  gender,  tender,  &c.] 

I.  Lit.  &  Physics:  The  violent  report  which  fol¬ 
lows  a  flash  of  lightning.  It  commences  the  same 
moment  as  the  flash ;  but,  as  the  sound  travels  only 
at  the  rate  of  about  1,100  feet  a  second,  while  light 
does  so  at  the  rate  of  200,000  miles,  the  flash  of  the 
lightning  is  the  first  to  be  perceived,  and  thus  a 
means  is  afforded  of  calculating  the  distance  of  the 
lightning.  The  noise  of  the  thunder  arises  from  the 
disturbance  produced  in  the  air  by  the  electric  dis¬ 
charge,  but  why  the  sound  should  be  so  prolonged 
has  been  differently  explained.  The  old  hypothesis 
was  that  the  sound  was  echoed  from  every  preci¬ 
pice,  from  every  building,  and  from  every  cloud  in 
the  sky.  Another  is  that  the  lightning  itself  is  a 
series  of  discharges,  each  producing  a  particular 
sound  according  to  the  distance  at  which  it  com¬ 
mences,  and  the  varying  densities  of  the  portions  of 
air  which  it  traverses  before  reaching  the  ear.  A 
third  conjecture  is  that  the  noise  arises  from  the 
zigzag  movement  of  the  electric  fluid,  the  air  at 
each  salient  angle  being  at  its  maximum  compres¬ 
sion.  ( Ganot .) 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  The  destructive  agent  in  a  thunderstorm ;  a  dis¬ 
charge  of  lightning ;  a  thunderbolt. 

2.  Any  loud  noise. 

“The  Grecian  train 

With  answering  thunders  fill’d  the  echoing  plain.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xiii,  1,069. 

3.  An  awful  or  startling  denunciation,  or  threat. 

4.  Vigor,  efficiency,  force.  (Br eiver.) 

thunder-ax,  s. 

Anthrop.:  A  popular  name  for  a  celt,  from  the 
idea  that  they  were  “  thunderbolts.” 

“  The  country  folks  of  the  West  of  England  still  hold 
that  the  thunder-axes  they  find  fell  from  the  sky.” — Tylor : 
Early  Hist.  Mankind  (ed.  1878)  p.  224. 

*thunder-bearer,  s.  He  in  whose  hands  is  the 
thunder. 

“  I  do  not  bid  the  thunder-bearer  shoot.” 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  ii.  I. 

*thunder-beat,  v.  t.  To  strike  with  a  thunder¬ 
bolt. 

“  He  them  thunder-bet  whereso  he  went.” 

Hudson:  Judith,  v,  397. 

thunder-bird,  s. 

Anthrop.:  An  imaginary  bird  occurring  in  the 
mythology  of  races  of  low  culture,  and  personifying 
thunder  or  its  cause. 

“Among  the  Caribs,  Brazilians,  Harvey  Islanders,  and 
Karens,  Bechuanas  and  Basutos,  we  find  legends  of  a 
flapping  or  flashing  Thunder-bird,  which  seem  to  trans¬ 
late  into  myth  the  thought  of  thunder  and  lightning 
descending  from  the  upper  regions  of  the  air,  the  home 
of  the  eagle  and  the  vulture.” — Tylor:  Prim.  Uuit.  (ed. 
1873),  i.  363. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  gc,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,  se,  os  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


thunderous 


thunder-blasted 
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thunder-blasted,  adj.  Struck  or  blasted  by 
lightning. 

thunder-burst,  s.  A  burst  or  peal  of  thunder, 
thunder-clap,  s.  A  clap,  peal,  or  burst  of  thun¬ 
der  ;  the  sudden  report  of  a  discharge  of  atmos¬ 
pheric  electricity. 

“Rayne,  hayle,  and  snowe  do  pay  them  sad  penance, 
And.  dreadfull  thunder-claps  (that  make  them  quake) 
With  flames  and  flashing  lights  that  thousand  changes 
make.”  Spenser :  F.  Q.  ( Of  Mutabilitie),  vii.  23. 

thunder-cloud,  s. 

Meteor. :  A  cloud  from  which  lightning  flashes 
forth,  or  may  do  so,  with  accompanying  thunder.  It 
is  a  modification  of  the  nimbus,  but,  as  a  rule,  is 
darker  than  the  ordinary  type  of  that  cloud.  When 
several  exist  the  space  between  them  is  sometimes 
of  a  peculiar  color.  They  vary  greatly  in  elevation, 
some  being  very  low — a  good  many  about  3,000  feet 
high,  while  others  have  been  known  to  reach  16,000 
feet  in  elevation. 

“  The  myth .  .  .  resolves  itself  into  simple  phrases, 
which  spoke  of  the  thunder-cloud  as  looming  over  the  city 
from  day  to  day.” — Cox:  Introd.  to  Mythology,  p.  1  21. 
♦thunder-crack,  s.  A  clap  of  thunder. 

“Nor  is  he  moved  with  all  the  thunder-cracks 
Of  tyrants’  threats,  or  with  the  surly  brow 
Of  Pow’r.” — Daniel:  To  the  Countess  of  Cumberland. 

thunder-daisy,  s. 

Bot. :  Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum. 
♦thunder-dart,  s.  A  thunderbolt. 

“  No  worke  it  seem’d  of  earthly  craftsmans  wit, 

But  rather  wrought  by  his  owne  industry, 

That  thunder-dartes  for  Jove  his  syre  doth  fit.” 

Spenser:  Visions  of  Bellay. 

♦thunder-darter,  s.  He  who  darts  the  thunder; 
Jove. 

“  O  thou  great  thunder-darter  of  Olympus,  forget  that 
thou  art  Jove,  the  king  of  gods.” — Shakesp.:  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  ii.  3. 

thunder-dint,  subst.  The  noise  of  thunder;  a 
thundering  noise. 

thunder-dirt,  subst.  The  New  Zealand  name  for 
the  gelatinous  volva  of  Ileodictyon,  formerly  eaten 
by  the  natives.  {Berkeley .) 

thunder-drop,  subst.  One  of  the  large,  heavy, 
thinly-scattered  drops  of  rain  which  precede  a 
thunderstorm. 

“As  thunder-drops  fall  on  a  sleeping  sea.” 

Tennyson:  Dream  of  Fair  Women,  122. 

thunder-fish,  s. 

1.  Malapterurus  electricus.  [Malapterurus.] 

2.  Misgurnus  fossilis.  ( Nature ,  March  25,  1886, 
p.  497.)  [Weather-fish.] 

*thunder-fit,  subst.  A  shock  or  noise  resembling 
thunder. 

thunder-flower,  s. 

Botany : 

(1)  Stellaria  holostea :  A  correspondent  of  Messrs. 
Britten  &  Holland  suggests  that  the  name  may  have 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  immature  capsule  con¬ 
tains  air,  and,  when  pressed  between  the  finger  and 
thumb,  as  it  often  is  for  amusement  by  children,  it 
bursts  with  a  slight  report. 

(2)  Papaverrhceas. 

(3)  Lychnis  vespertina. 
thunder-god,  s. 

Anthropology :  A  deity  who,  in  the  mythology  of 
races  of  low  culture,  are  supposed  to  preside  over 
or  cause  thunder. 

“The  place  of  the  Thunder-god  in  polytheistic  religion 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  Rain-god,  in  many  cases  even  to 
entire  coincidence.  But  his  character  is  rather  of  wrath 
than  of  beneficence,  a  character  which  we  have  halx^lost 
the  power  to  realize,  since  the  agonizing  terror  of  thun¬ 
derstorms  which  appals  savage  minds  has  dwindled,  away 
in  ours,  now  that  we  behold  in  it  not  the  manifestation  of 
divine  wrath,  but  the  restoration  of  electric  equilibrium.” 
— Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  ii.  262. 

thunder-h&ad,  s.  A  popular  name  for  the  cloud 
called  Cumulus.  < 

♦thunder-master,  s.  Master  of  the  thunder. 

“No  more,  thou  thunder-master,  shew 
Thy  spite  on  mortal  flies.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  v.  4. 

thunder-mug,  subst.  A  chamber  pot;  a  jordan. 
(17  8.  Colloq.) 

♦thunder-music,  subst.  Music  having  the  deep 
rolling  sound  of  thunder.  ( Tennyson :  In  Mem., 
lxxxvii.  7.) 

thunder-peal,  s.  A  peal  or  clap  of  thunder. 

“And  who,  ’mid  thunder-peals  can  hear 
Our  signals  of  distress.” 

Byron:  Stanzas  Composed  during  a  Thunderstorm. 

thunder-pick,  s.  A  popular  name  for  a  Belem- 
nite.  ( H .  B.  Woodward:  Geol.  Eng.  &  Wales,  p.261.) 

thunder -plant,  s. 

Bot. :  Sempervivum  tectorum. 


thunder-proof,  adject.  Proof  or  secure  against 
lightning. 

thunder-rod,  s.  A  lightning-rod  (q.v.). 

♦thunder-shoot,  v.  t.  To  strike  hr  destroy  by  a 
thunderbolt  or  lightning. 

“Thunder-shot  and  turned  to  ashes  as  Olimpius.” — Ful¬ 
ler:  Holy  and  Profane  State,  Y.  vi.  9. 

thunder-shower,  subst.  A  shower  which  accom¬ 
panies  thunder. 

“And  through  his  side  the  last  drops,  ebbing  slow 
Shorn  the  red  gash,  fall  heavy,  one  by  one, 

Like  the  first  of  a  thunder-shower.’’ 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  140. 

thunder-splintered,  adj.  Broken  to  pieces  by 
lightning. 

“Shooting  abruptly  from  the  dell 
Its  thunder-splintered  pinnacle.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  1L 
thunder-stone,  s.  A  thunderbolt. 

“And,  thus  unbrac’d,  Casca,  as  you  see, 

Have  bared  my  bosom  to  the  thunder-stone .” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  i.  3. 

thunder-strike,  v.  t. 

*1.  Lit. :  To  strike,  blast,  or  injure  by  lightning, 
or  as  by  lightning ;  to  strike  as  with  a  thunderbolt. 
“The  armaments  which  thunder-strike  the  walls 

Of  rock-built  cities,  bidding  nations  quake.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  187. 

2.  Fig.:  To  astonish  or  strike  dumb,  as  with 
something  terrible.  (Used  only  in  the  past  parti¬ 
ciple.) 

“She  stood  as  it  were  thunder-stricken  with  amaze¬ 
ment.” — Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  iii. 

♦thunder- stroke,  [s.  A  thunder-clap ;  a  stroke 
or  blast  of  lightning. 

“Saul  saw,  and  fell  to  earth,  as  falls  the  oak, 

At  once,  and  blasted  by  the  thunder-stroke.” 

Byron:  Saul. 

thunder-struck,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Struck,  blasted,  or  injured  by  lightning. 

2.  Fig. :  Amazed ;  struck  dumb,  as  by  something 
surprising  or  terrible  suddenly  presented  to  the 
mind  or  view. 

♦thunder-thump,  s.  A  thunderbolt. 

“Thou  that  throwest  the  thunder -thumps.” 

Googe:  Eglogs,  iv. 

thunder-tube,  s.  A  fulgurite  (q.  v.). 

thun'-der,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Thunder,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

I.  Lit.:  To  make  thunder;  to  produce  the  noise 
of  thunder.  (Often  used  impersonally  ;  as,  It  thun¬ 
dered  yesterday.) 

“The  Lord  also  thundered  in  the  heavens,  and  the 
Highest  gave  His  voice.” — Psalm  xviii.  13. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  make  a  lond  noise  like  thunder,  particularly 
a  loud,  continued  noise. 

“  Loud  clamors  shake  the  shore. 

The  horses  thunder;  earth  and  ocean  roar!” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xxiv.  405. 

2.  To  utter  loud  denunciations  or  threatenings ; 
to  cry  out  loudly. 

“  The  orators  on  the  other  side  thundered  against  sinful 
associations.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  emit  as  with  the  sound  of  thunder ;  to  utter 
or  issue  by  way  of  threat  or  denunciation;  to 
denounce  loudly. 

“Who  thunders  to  his  captives  blood  and  death.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  L 

*2.  To  lay  on  with  violence  or  vehemence. 

♦thun  -der-bolt,  v.  t.  [Thunderbolt,  s.]  To 
strike  with  thunder. 

“With  hix  tongue  he’ll  thunderbolt  the  world.”. 

Return  from  Parnassus,  ii.  2. 

thun  -der-bolt,  s.  [Eng.  thunder,  and  bolt.'] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  A  popular  and  erroneous  term  implying 
(as  was  anciently  believed)  that  thunder  somehow 
sends  forth  a  destructive  bolt  or  dart.  A  so-called 
thunderbolt  is  really  a  stream  of  lightning  passing 
from  one  part  of  the  heavens  to  the  other,  and 
especially  one  which  reaches  the  earth  and  does 
damage.  Lightning  in  certain  cases  can  leave 
behind  it  a  vitrified  tube,  called  a  Fulgurite  (q.  v.), 
which ,  however ,  i  s  not  flung  or  darted ,  but  is  created 
by  vitrifaction  on  the  spot  where  it  is  found.  Other 
bodies  of  mineral  origin  have  been  popularly  cred¬ 
ited  with  being  thunderbolts. 

“  Kings  and  monarchs  aspire  still  higher,  and  would  be 
gods;  and  yet  they  rest  not  so,  unlesse  they  may  have  the 
power  to  flash  lightnings  and  shoot  thunderbolts,  as  well 
as  Jupiter.” — P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  125. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*(1)  A  daring  or  irresistible  hero. 


(2)  A  dreadful  threat,  denunciation,  censure,  or 
the  like,  proceeding  from  some  high  authority;  a 
fulmination. 

“He  severely  threatens  such  with  the  thunderbolt  of 
excommunication.” — Hakewill:  On  Providence. 

(3)  Something  very  dreadful,  threatening,  or  as¬ 
tonishing. 

“A  greater  wreck,  a  deeper  fall, 

A  shock  to  one — a  thunderbolt  to  all.” 

Byron:  Mazeppa,  i. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot.  (pi.):  (1)  Lychnis  vespertina ;  (2)  Papaver 
rhoeas ;  (3)  Silene  inflata. 

2.  Her.:  The  thunderbolt  is  represented  as  a 
twisted  bar  in  pale,  inflamed 
at  each  end,  surmounting  two 
jagged  darts  in  saltire,  be¬ 
tween  two  wings  expanded, 
with  streams  of  fire  issuing 
from  the  center. 

3.  Palcsont.:  [Belemnite.] 

.4.  Petrol. :  A  name  frequently 

given  to  the  nodules  of  mar- 
casite  (q.  v.),  which  are  abun¬ 
dant  in  the  chalk  forma¬ 
tion. 

thunderbolt  -  stone,  s.  A  Thunderbolt. 

flint.  (See  extract.) 

“It  is  to  be  noticed  that  these  Sioux,  among  their  varied 
fancies  about  thunder-birds  and  the  like,  give  unusually 
well  a  key  to  the  great  thunderbolt  myth  which  recurs  in 
so  many  lands.  They  consider  the  lightning  entering  the 
ground  to  scatter  there  in  all  directions  thunderbolt- 
stones,  which  are  flints,  &c.,  their  reason  for  this  notion 
being  the  very  natural  one,  that  these  siliceous  stonec 
actually  produce  a  flash  when  struck.” — Tylor:  Prim.  Cult. 
(ed.  1873),  ii.  262. 

thun’-der-er,  s.  [Eng.  thunder,  v. ;  - er .]  One 
who  thunders ;  specif.,  an  epithet  applied  by  the 
ancients  to  Jupiter,  from  the  fact  that  he  alone  was 
credited  with  the  power  of  hurling  thunderbolts. 

“  For  by  the  black  infernal  Styx  I  swear, 

(That  dreadful  oath  which  binds  the  Thunderer).” 

Pope:  Thebais,  412. 

IT  The  Thunderer:  An  epithet  applied  to  The 
Times  newspaper  (London)  originally  on  account 
of  a  series  of  strong  articles  contributed  by  Mr. 
Edward  Sterling  in  the  early  part  of  this  century. 

thun’-der-ing,  *thun-dre-yng,  *thun-dring, 
♦tbun-dryng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Thcnder,  v .] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Lit. :  Emitting  thunder. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Producing  or  attended  by  a  loud  noise  or  rum¬ 
bling  like  thunder  or  artillery. 

“Foul  fall  the  hand  which  bends  the  steel 
Around  the  courser’s  thundering  heel.” 

Scott:  Norman  Horse-shoe,  i. 

2.  Very  great,  large,  or  extraordinary. 

“  I  was  drawing  a  thundering  fish  out  of  the  water.”— 
T.  Brown:  Works,  i.  219. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  noise  or  report  of  the  discharge 
of  lightning ;  thunder. 

“And  leitis  and  voices  and  thundryngis  came  out  of  the 
trone.” — Wycliffe:  Apocalips  iv. 

Thundering  Legion,  s. 

1.  A  Roman  legion  containing  some  Christians, 
which  (A.  D.  174)  fought  under  Marcus  Antoninus 
against  the  Marcomanni.  The  Roman  army  was 
shut  up  in  a  defile  and  ready  to  perish  with  thirst, 
when  a  thunderstorm  with  heavy  rain  relieved  them 
of  their  distress,  and  so  terrified  the  enemy  that  a 
complete  victory  was  gained.  The  Christians  attrib¬ 
uted  the  deliverance  to  the  prayer  which  they  had 
just  before  presented,  and  considered  it  miracu¬ 
lous.  The  heathens  also  considered  the  interpo¬ 
sition  supernatural,  but  ascribed  it  to  Jupiter, 
Mercury,  or  to  the  power  of  magic.  ( Dion  Cassius: 
Roman  Hist.,  lxxi.  8;  Eusebius:  Eccles.  Hist.,  v.  5.) 

2.  A  legion  composed  of  Christian  soldiers  raised 
in  the  Thebais,  and  led  by  St.  Maurice. 

TT  The  name  existed  long  before  it  was  applied  to 
either  of  these  two  legions. 

thun'- der-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  thundering;  - ly .] 
In  a  thundering  manner ;  with  thunder. 

thun’-der-less,  a.  [English  thunder,  s. ;  -less.] 
Unattended  by  thunder  or  noise. 

“  Thunderless  lightnings  striking  under  sea.” 

Tennyson :  To  the  Queen • 

♦thun  -der-ous,  *  thun -dr oils,  a.  [Eng.  thun¬ 
der,  s. ;  -ous.) 

1.  Producing,  discharging,  or  emitting  thunder; 
thundery. 

“  Notus,  and  Afer,  black  with  thunderous  clouds 
From  Sierra  Liona.”  Milton.  P.  L.,  x.  702. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shstn.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


Qhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  f. 
tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  b(d,  d?l. 


thwarter 


thunderously 
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2.  MflViriar  a  great  noise  like  thunder;  giving  a 
loud  ana  deep  sound  ;  sonorous. 

“  Whirlwinds  and  thundrous  storms  his  chariot  drew.” 

Brome:  Paraphrase  of  Job. 

3.  Very  loud;  like  thunder. 

“  That  berg  .  .  .  split  in  three  portions  with  thun¬ 
derous  sound  .’’—London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*thun -der-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  thunderous ;  -ly.~] 
In  a  thunderous  manner;  with  thunder,  or  a  noise 
like  thunder. 

“A  veritable  lion,  as  large  as  any  at  present  existing, 
whose  midnight  roar  to-day  rolls  thunderously  in  the  jun¬ 
gle  of  Africa.”— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

thun'-der-storm,  subst.  [Eng.  thunder,  s.,  and 
storm,  s.]  A  storm  accompanied  with  thunder. 

If  Thunderstorms  are  much  more  common  in 
tropical  countries  where  the  heat  is  greater  and  the 
evaporation  more  rapid  than  in  temperate  climes, 
and  various  arctic  navigators  report  that  they  be¬ 
come  rare  about  70°,  and  are  wholly  absent  above 
75°  N.  In  India  they  are  most  frequent  during  the 
months  of  the  monsoon.  Everywhere  they  are  more 
common  in  summer  than  in  winter.  As  the  elec¬ 
tricity  of  salt  water  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
atmosphere,  they  are  less  common  on  the  sea  than 
on  the  land. 

thun'-der-jf,  *thun'-dry,  a.  [English  thunder , 
subst. ;  -y.\ 

1.  Having  the  character  of,  or  resembling  thun¬ 
der. 

“A  cannon’s  thundry  roaring  ball.” 

Sylvester:  Du  Bartas. 


2.  Accompanied  with  thunder;  as,  thundery 
weather. 


thun'-ny,  s,  [Tunny.] 

♦thurgh,  prep.  [Through.] 

*thurgh-fare,  s.  [Middle  Eng.  thurgh=t\ivo\xgh., 
and  fare. ]  A  thoroughfare. 

‘‘This  world  nys  but  a  thurghfare  ful  of  woo, 

And  we  ben  pilgryms,  passyng  to  and  froo.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,849. 


*thurgh-out,  prep,  or  adv.  [Throughout.] 
thiir  -i-ble,  subst.  [Lat.  thuribulum,  turibulum, 
from  thus,tus  (genit.  tliuris,  turis)  —  frankincense, 
from  Gr.  thyo=to  oiler  sacrifice,  to  sacrifice;  thyos 
=a  sacrifice,  an  offering.] 

Eccles. :  A  censer,  a  vessel  for  burning  incense. 
Thuribles  of  some  kind  must  be  as  old  as  use  of 
incense  in  the  services  of  the  Church;  but  their 
present  form, 
according  to 
M  ar  tigny, 
dates  only 
from  the 
twelfth  cent¬ 
ury.  The 
modern  thur¬ 
ible  consists 
of  a  metallic 
vessel  or  cup, 
sometimes  of 
gold  or  silver, 
but  more 
commonly  of 
brass  or  lat¬ 
een,  in  which 
burning  char¬ 
coal  is  placed, 
with  a  mova¬ 
ble  perforated  cover.  Chains  are  attached,  so  that 
the  thurible  may  be  waved  to  and  fro  for  the  read¬ 
ier  dispersion  of  the  smoke  of  the  incense,  which  is 
thrown  on  the  live  charcoal.  [Thurifer.] 


Thurible. 

a  Thurifer,  with  thurible;  b  Priest,  in 
cope,  incensing  the  altar. 


thiir-i-fer,  s.  [Eccles.  Latin  thuriferarius=a 
thurifer;  from  Latin  thus  (genit.  tliuris)  =  incense, 
and/ero=to  bear.] 

Eccles. :  The  attendant  at  high  mass,  solemn  ves- 

Eers,  and  benediction,  who  uses  the  thurible,  either 
y  simply  waving  it  to  and  fro  [see  cut  a  under 
Thurible],  or  for  incensing  the  clergy,  choir,  and 
congregation,  and  at  certain  times  presents  it  to 
the  officiating  priest  that  he  may  incense  the  altar 
[see  cut  b  under  Thurible]  or  the  Host.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  office  of  thurifer  belongs  to  the 
acolyte,  the  highest  of  the  four  Minor  Orders,  but 
all  the  functions  of  the  acolyte  are  now  freely  per¬ 
formed  by  laymen. 


thii-rlf-er-ous,  a.  [Thurifer.]  Producing  or 
bearing  frankincense. 


thiir-i-fi-ca-tion,  s.  [Lat.  thus  (genit.  thuris ) 
=  frankincense,  and  facio= to  make.]  The  act  of 
censing  or  fuming  with  incense  ;  the  act  of  burning 
incense. 

“Some  semblance  of  an  idolatrous  thuriflcation.” — Bp. 
Hall :  Cases  of  Conscience,  disc.  3,  case  3. 

♦thiir'-i-fy,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Thurification.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  perfume  with  odors  as  from  a 
thurible ;  to  cense. 

“Sensed  and  thurified  in  the  smoake.” — Nashe:  Lenten 
Stuffe. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  scatter  incense ;  to  cense. 


Thfi-rin-gi-an,  a.  &  s.  [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Thuringia,  a 
region  of  Central  Germany,  which  comprised  parts 
of  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony  and  the  Saxon 
duchies. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Thuringia. 
thu-ring'-Ite,  s.  [After  Thuringia,  where  first 

found;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  massive  mineral  stated  to  consist  of  an 
aggregate  of  minute  scales.  Hardness  2‘5 ;  specific 
gravity,  as  obtained  by  various  mineralogists, 
3T51-3T97;  luster,  dull;  color,  dark  pistachio- 
green  ;  fracture,  sub-conchoidal.  Composition :  A 
hydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  sesquioxide  and  pro¬ 
toxide  of  iron,  with  a  little  magnesia.  Dana  (if 
half  the  water  be  basic) ,  computes  from  the  analyses 
the  formula  i  (RO,HO)3  +  i  (Al203Fe203).(3Si02  + 
4HO. 

thurl,  s.  [A.  S.  thyrel= a  hole.]  [Thrill.] 
Mining: 

1,  A  short  communication  between  adits. 

2.  A  long  adit  in  a  coal-pit. 
thurl,  v.  i.  [Thurl,  s.] 

Mining:  To  make  a  breach  into  former  workings 
or  gate-roads. 

*thur-rock,  *thur-rok,  *thor-rocke,  s.  [A.  S. 

thurruck=a  boat.] 

1.  The  hold  of  a  ship. 

“  The  same  harme  do  sometime  the  smal  dropes  of  water 
that  enteren  thurgh  a  small  crevice  in  the  thurrok,  and  in 
the  bottom  of  the  ship.”— Chaucer:  Parsones  Tale. 

2.  A  receptacle,  a  sink. 

“Then  cometh  idelnesse  that  is  the  gate  of  all  harms 
.  .  .  This  idelnesse  is  the  thurrok  of  all  wicked  and 
vilains  thoughtes.” — Chaucer :  Parsones  Tale. 

Thur§-day,  *Thurs-dei,  *Thores-dav, 
*Thors-day,  s.  [ Thors-day ,  i.  e.,  the  day  of  Thor, 
the  god  of  thunder.  [Thor.]  A.  S.,  thunres-dceg= 
the  day  of  thunder ;  thunres  (genit.  of  thunor )  — 
thunder,  and  dceg=day,  Icei.  thdrs-dagr,  from 
thdrs  (genit.  of  th6rr)=Thor,  thunder,  and  dagr— a 
day  ;  Dut.  Bonder  dag ,  from  donder— thunder  ;  Sw. 
&  Dan.  Torsdag:  Ger.  Donnerstag.  The  Romans 
similarly  called  the  day  dies  Jovis=  the  day  of  Jove 
or  Jupiter,  the  god  corresponding  to  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  Thor;  hence,  Ital.  Giovedi;  Fr.  Jeudi .]  The 
fifth  day  of  the  week. 

♦thurst  (1),  s.  [Thirst.] 
thurst  (2) ,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Mining :  The  ruins  of  the  incumbent  strata  after 
the  pillars  and  stalls  are  wrought  out. 

thus,  adv.  [A.  S.  dhus,  prob.  an  instrumental 
case  of  dhes=this  ;  cf.  O.  S.  thus=this  ;  tliius,  instru¬ 
mental  case  of  fhesa=this ;  O.  Fris.  thus ;  Dan.  dus.] 
[This.] 

1.  In  this  manner. 

(1)  Pointing  to  something  present  and  in  view ; 
generally,  accompanied  with  a  gesture  explaining 
the  meaning. 

“I  extend  my  hand  to  him  thus.” — Shakesp.:  Twelfth 
Night,  ii.  5. 

(2)  Pointing  to  something  which  follows  immedi¬ 
ately. 

“Reason  thus  with  life.” 

Shakesp. .-  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

(3)  Pointing  to  something  which  has  preceded,  or 
has  been  said. 

“  Why  hast  thou  thus  dealt  with  us?  ” — Luke  ii.  48. 

2.  Pointing  to  something  following  as  an  effect  or 
result;  accordingly,  consequently,  therefore,  so. 

“Thus  we  are  agreed.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  6. 

3.  Denoting  degree  or  quality  ;  so  ;  to  this  extent 
or  degree. 

“I  am  thus  bold  to  put  your  grace  in  mind.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iv  2. 

U  Thus  far :  So  far;  to  this  point  or  degree. 

“  Thus  far  you  shall  answer.” 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  i.  4. 

thus,  s.  [Lat.]  Frankincense  (q.v.).  Also  applied 
to  the  resin  of  the  spruce-fir. 

Thus-nel'-dfi,  subst.  [Scandinavian  (?)  female 
name.] 

Astron.:  [Asteroid,  219.] 
thus'-sock,  s.  [Tussock.] 
thu’-yg,  s.  [Thuja.] 
tliu-y'-te§,  s.  [Thuites.] 

thwack,  v.  t.  [A  variant  from  Mid.  Eng.  thakken 
=  to  stroke;  A.  S.  thaccian—to  stroke;  cogn.  with 
Icel.  thjokka= to  thwack,  to  thump.]  [Whack.] 

1.  To  strike  with  something  flat,  blunt,  and 
heavy ;  to  bang,  to  thump,  to  beat,  to  thrash. 

“Here’s  he  that  was  wont  to  thwack  our  general.” — 
Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  iv.  6. 


*2.  To  slap,  to  dash. 

“He  thwacks  fourteene  scriptures  into  the  margent.”— 
Bp.  Ball:  Apologie  against  Brownists. 

thwack,  s.  [Thwack,  u.]  A  heavy  blow  with 
something  blunt  and  hard  ;  a  thump,  a  bang. 

“After  plenty  of  ludicrous  distress,  as  well  as  many  a 
serious  thwack,  the  Danes,  who  seemed  repeatedly  to  be 
on  the  eve  of  victory,  were  at  last  overcome.” —Knight : 
Pictorial  Hist.  Eng.,  ii.  876. 

thwack -er,  s.  [Eng.  thwack,  v. ;  -ei-.]  One  who 
or  that  which  beats  or  thwacks.  [Thwacking- 
frame.] 

thwack  -Ing,  pr.par.  or  a.  [Thwack,  v .] 
thwacking-frame,  s. 

Tile-making :  A  table  with  a  curved  top,  upon 
which  a  half-dried  pantile  is  beaten  to  form.  Tie 
tool  by  which  the  upper  side  is  beaten  has  tne 
shape  of  the  segment  of  a  cylinder,  and  is  called 
the  thwacker. 

thwaite,  s.  [Icel.  thveit,  tliveiti=&  piece  or  par¬ 
cel  of  land,  from  the  same  root  as  A.  S.  thwit,an= to 
chop,  to  cut  off.]  [Thwite.]  In  the  north  of  Eng¬ 
land  a  parcel  of  ground  reclaimed  and  converted  to 
tillage.  Thwaite  occurs  frequently  as  the  second 
element  in  place  names  in  the  Lake  district,  as 
Cross  thwaite,  Appl  ethwaite,  &c. 

thwaite,  s.  [Twtaite  (1).] 

thwart,  *  thwert,  adv.,  a.,  prep.  &  s.  [Icel. 
thvert,  (neut.  of  thverr)  =  across,  transverse  ;  cogn. 
with  Dan.  tvcer  (a.)=transverse  ;  tvcert=  across  :  Sw. 
tvar=cross,  unfriendly  ;  tvart— rudely  ;  Dut.  dwars 
across,  crossly;  A.  S.  thweorh= perverse,  trans¬ 
verse;  M.  H.  Ger.  dwerch,  twerch;  Ger.  ziverch= 
across,  awry,  obliquely ;  Goth.  thwairhs=crossr 
angry.] 

A.  As  adverb:  Transversely,  obliquely,  across, 
athwart. 

“Whether  thwart  or  flatly  it  did  lyte.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  vi.  30. 

*B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Transverse,  oblique ;  lying  or  being  across  some¬ 
thing  else. 

“  The  slant  lightning  whose  thwart  flame,  driv’n  down 
Kindles  the  gummy  bark  of  fir  or  pine.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  1,075. 


2.  Perverse,  obstinate,  cross-grained. 

“His  herte  dho  wurdh  thwert .” 

Genesis  and  Exodus,  3,099. 
*C.  As  prep.:  Across,  athwart. 

“  Thwart  her  horse.” — Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  vii.  43. 

D.  As  substantive : 


*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Opposition,  defiance. 

“In  thwart  of  your  fair  inclinations.” — Mad.  D’Arblay / 
Cecilia,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Naut. :  One  of  the  tr  msverse  planks  which  keep 
the  sides  of  a  boat  asunder,  like  the  beams  of  a 
ship,  and  serve  as  seats  for  the  rowers.  They  are 
placed  about  two  feet  ten  inches  apart,  from  center 
to  center,  in  single-banked  boats,  and  three  feet  in 
double-banked  boats. 

thwart-hawse,  adv. 

Naut. :  Across  the  hawse. 


thwart,  *thwert,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Thwart,  adv.'] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  place  or  pass  across  ;  to  cross. 

“  Swift  as  a  shooting  star 
In  autumn  thwarts  the  night.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  557. 

*2.  To  cross. 

“  With  their  thwarted  legs  upon  their  monuments.” — 
Fuller:  Church  Hist.,  III.  iii.  11. 

3.  To  cross,  as  a  purpose ;  to  frustrate  or  defeat ; 
to  traverse. 

“A  greater  power  than  we  can  contradict 
Hath  thwarted  our  intents;  come,  come  away.” 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  8. 

*B.  Intransitive: 


1.  To  go  or  move  crosswise,  across,  or  obliquely. 

2.  To  be  in  opposition  ;  to  be  opposed. 

“  It  is  easy  to  be  imagined  what  reception  any  proposi¬ 
tion  shall  find,  that  shall  at  all  thwart  with  these  internal 
oracles.” — Locke. 


3.  To  be  perverse. 

“  Such  shields  tooke  the  name  Olypei,  i.  chased  and 
engraven,  not  in  the  old  word  in  Latine  Cluere,  which 
signifieth  to  fight,  or  to  bee  well  reputed,  as  our  thwart¬ 
ing  grammarians  would  with  their  subtile  sophistrie 
seeme  to  etymologize  and  derive  it.”— P.  Holland:  Pliny, 
bk.  xxxv.  ch.  iii. 

thwart'-er,  s.  [Eng.  thwart;  -er.] 

1.  One  wbo  or  that  which  thwarts,  frustrates,  or 
defeats. 

2.  A  disease  in  sheep,  indicated  by  shaking,  trem¬ 
bling,  or  convulsive  motions. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  gmidst,  what, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who, 


fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  finite, 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit, 
cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian. 


sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw» 


thwarting 
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thymotic-acid 


thwart’-Ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Thwart,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  one  who  thwarts ;  a  frus¬ 
trating. 

“  The  thwartings  of  your  dispositions.” 

Sliakesp.:  Curiolanus,  iii.  2. 

thwart'-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  thwarting ;  -ly.]  In 
a  thwarting  manner  j  so  as  to  thwart ;  in  opposition. 

thwart-ly,  adv.  [English  thwart;  -ly.]  In  a 
thwart  manner ;  in  opposition ;  crossly,  perversely. 

“  Judginge  so  thwartly.” 

Kethe,  in  Maitland:  Reformation,  p.  113. 
thwart-ness,  s.  [English  thwart;  -wess.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  thwart;  perverseness, 
untowardness. 

thwart'-Ship,  a.  [Eng.  thwart,  and  ship.'] 

Naut. :  Lying  across  the  vessel. 
thwart-ship§,  adv.  [Thwartship.] 

Naut. :  Across  the  vessel. 

thwlte,  *thwitte,  *thwyte,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  thwitan.] 
To  cut  or  clip  with  or  as  with  a  knife. 

“A  carfull  eie  must  be  had  in  thwitting  and  sharpning 
the  graffe  or  impe.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xvii.,  ch. 
xiv. 

*thwit-el,  s.  [A.  S.,  from  thwitan=to  cut.]  A 
knife,  a  whittle. 

“A  Shefield  thwitel  bare  he  in  his  hose.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,932. 

*thwit-ten,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Thwite.] 
thwit  -tie,  v.  t.  [A  frequent,  from  thwite  (q.  v.).] 
To  whittle  (q.  v.). 

♦thwohg,  s.  [A.  S.  thwang.]  A  thong,  a  strap, 
thworl,  thworle,  s.  [Whorl.] 
thy,  a.  [A  shorter  form  of  Thine  (q.  v.).]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  thee  ;  relating  to  thee  ;  the  possessive 
pronoun  of  the  second  person  singular. 

‘‘Who’ll  weep  for  thy  deficiency?” 

Tennyson:  Two  Voices. 

thy-9,-t'ir'-g,,  s.  [Lat.=an  ancient  city  in  Mysia 
in  Asia  Minor  (?)  (Acts  xvi.  14;  Rev.  ii.  18).] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Noctuina,  family  Noctuobom- 
bycidae.  Antennae  rather  short  pubescent;  abdo¬ 
men  long,  rather  slender.  Larva  not  hairy. 
Thy-es'-te-g.n,  a.  [Lat.  thyesteus.  See  def.  1.] 

1.  Lit. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Thyestes,  the  son  of 
Pelops  and  brother  of  Atreus,  who  slew  his  two 
nephews,  Tantalus  and  Pleisthenes,  and  served 
their  flesh  to  their  father,  who  partook  of  the  dread¬ 
ful  meal. 

2.  Fig.:  Cannibal. 

“Did  not  popular  rumor  charge  them  with  nocturnal 
orgies  and  Thyestean  feasts?” — Farrar:  Early  Days  of 
Christianity,  ch.  iv. 

thy-Ine,  a.  [Gr.  thuinos= of  or  belonging  to  the 
treeThuia.  [Thuja.]  (See  etym.&  compound.)] 
thyine-WOOd,  s.  A  kind  of  wood  ( xylon  thuinon ) 
mentioned  in  Rev.  xviii.  12  as  one  of  the  articles  in 
which  the  mystic  Babylon  dealt.  It  was  mentioned 
also  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  latter  calling 
it  Citrus.  It  was  used  for  furniture,  and  for  deco¬ 
rative  purposes,  and  was  probably  Callitris  quadri- 
valvis. 

thfr'-lg.-slne,  s.  [Thylacinus.] 

Zoiil. :  Thylacinus  cynocephalus,  from  New  Zea¬ 
land,  the  largest  predaceous  marsupial  now  living. 
It  is  a  little  smaller  than  a  wolf,  dog-like  in  form ; 
head  elongated,  muzzle  pointed,  ears  moderate, 
erect,  triangular.  Color  grayish-brown,  with  a 
series  of  transverse  black  bands  on  the  hinder  part 
of  the  back  and 
loins  ;  fur  short 
and  closely  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  skin; 
tail  of  moderate 
length,  thick  at 
the  base  and  ta¬ 
pering  toward  the 
apex,  clothed  with 
short  hair.  These 
animals  are  semi¬ 
plantigrade,  walk¬ 
ing  partly  on  the 
toes  and  partly  on 
the  soles  of  the  Thylacine. 

feet.  Theyare 

very  destructive  to  sheep,  and  for  that  reason  the 
settlers  have  almost  exterminated  them  in  the 
more  thickly  populated  parts  of  the  island,  but 
they  still  find  shelter  in  the  rocky  glens  of  the 
mountainous  region.  Called  also  Tiger-W olf ,  Zebra- 
Wolf,  and  Tasmanian  Wolf  or  Hy®na. 

thy-lgi,-§T-nus,  s.  [Gr.  thylakos=  a  bag,  a  sack, 
and  kyon— a  dog.] 

Zo6l. :  A  genus  of  Dasyuridw  (in  classifications  in 
which  that  family  is  sub-divided,  of  Dasyurin®), 
with  one  living  species,  Thylacinus  cynocephalus, 


from  Tasmania,  though  recent  fragments  of  bones 
and  teeth  show  that  an  allied  species  formerly  in¬ 
habited  the  mainland  of  Australia.  The  marsupial 
bones  are  represented  only  by  small  unossified  fibro- 
cartilages,  and  the  pouch  (traces  of  which  are  more 
obvious  in  the  male  than  in  other  marsupials) ,  un¬ 
like  that  of  the  kangaroos,  opens  backward.  The 
female  produces  four  young  at  a  birth. 

thy  la-co  -le-o,  s.  [Gr.  thylakos—a  pouch,  a 
sack,  and  lton= a  lion.] 

Palceont. :  An  extinct  genus  of  Marsupials  from 
the  post-Tertiary  deposits  of  Australia,  with  one 
species,  Tliylacoleo  carnifex,  of  which  nothing  but 
the  skull  is  known.  The  dentition  is  very  anom¬ 
alous,  the  functional  teeth  being  reduced  to  one 
pair  of  large  cutting  incisors  close  to  the  median 
line,  and  one  great,  trenchant,  compressed  premolar. 
It  was  first  described  as  a  carnivorous  marsupial, 
and  named  in  accordance  with  its  presumed  habits, 
‘‘as  one  of  the  fellest  and  most  destructive  of  preda¬ 
tory  beasts”  but,  as  its  affinities  are  certainly  with 
the  Phalangistid®  and  Macropodidee,  and  its  den¬ 
tition  completely  unlike  that  of  any  known  pre¬ 
daceous  animal,  this  view  has  been  questioned. 
(Prof.  Flower,  in  Encyc.  Brit.,  xv.  383.) 

*thy-lg,-c6-ther'-I-um,  subst.  [Gr.  thylakos—a 
pouch,  and  therion—  a  wild  beast.] 

Palceontology :  Owen’s  name  for  Amphitherium 
(q-v.). 

thy-mal  -lus,  s.  [Gr.  thymallos= an  unidentified 
fish  mentioned  by  iElian  (N.  A.,  xiv.  22).] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Salmonid®,  group  Salvelini 
(q.  v.),  allied  to  Coregonus,  from  which  it  is  princi¬ 
pally  distinguished  by  its  rayed  dorsal  fin.  There 
are  five  species,  inhabiting  clear  streams  of  the 
north  of  Europe,  Asia  and  North  America,  of  which 
the  best  known  are  Thymallus  signifer,  the  Poisson 
bleu  of  the  Canadian  voyageurs,  and  T.  vulgaris,  the 
Grayling  (q.  v.). 

thyme  (th  as  t),  *tyme,  $.  [Fr.  thym;  Prov 
thime;  Ital.  timo;  Lat.  thymus  (q.  v.).] 

Botany : 

1.  The  genus  Thymus  (q.  v.). 

2.  In  composition,  in  the  word  Water-thyme 
(q.  v.). 

thyme-oil,  s. 

1.  Chem.:  A  volatile  oil  obtained  by  distilling 
garden  thyme  with  water.  It  is  colorless  in  the 
fresh  state,  has  a  pleasant  pungent  odor  and  cam- 
phorous  taste,  specific  gravity=‘87-,90,  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
turns  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left.  It  con¬ 
tains  at  least  two  hydrocarbons:  Thymene,  CiqH]6, 
and  cymene,  CioHu,  and  an  oxygenated  product, 
thymol,  CioHhO- 

2.  Pharmacy :  It  is  a  powerful  local  stimulant, 
which  may  be  used  in  toothache  if  applied  by  lint 
or  cotton.  Mixed  with  olive  oil  or  spirit  and  cam¬ 
phor,  it  is  a  stimulating  liniment  in  chronic  rheu¬ 
matism,  sprains,  bruises,  &c. 

thym'-eid  (th  as  t) ,  s.  [Eng.  thyme ;  -id.] 
Chem.:  C24H34O4.  A  product  of  the  action  of 
sunshine  operating  for  several  days  on  thymoil  con¬ 
tained  in  a  sealed  tube.  It  is  obtained  pure  by 
mixing  equal  weights  of  thymoil  and  thymoloil  in 
alcoholic  solution,  which  then  assumes  a  blood-red 
color,  and  deposits  crystals  which  have  a  greenish 
metallic  luster. 

thy-me-la, s.  [Gr.  thymele=a  place  for  sacri¬ 
fice  ...  a  platform,  an  orchestra.] 

Greek  Antiq.:  An  elevation,  in  the  form  of  an 
altar,  in  the  center  of  the  orchestra  of  a  Greek 
theater,  on  which  the  leader  of  the  chorus  stood. 

thy-me-la-§e-se,  thy-me'-le-se  (th  as  t),  s.pl. 
[Mod.  Lat.  thymel(cea) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff. 

•ClC6C6«] 

Botany :  Daphnads ;  an  order  of  Perigynous  Exo- 
ens,  alliance  Daphnales.  Stem  shrubby,  rarely 
erbaceous,  with  a  tenacious  bark.  Leaves  exstip- 
ulate,  entire.  Flowers  capitate  or  spiked,  terminal, 
or  axillary,  often  inclosed  in  an  involucre.  Calyx 
tubular,  colored,  the  limb  four  or  five-cleft ;  corolla 
wanting,  or  reduced  to  scale-like  petals  on  the  ori¬ 
fice  of  the  calyx.  Stamens  eight,  four,  or  two; 
style  one ;  stigma  undivided ;  ovary  one-celled,  with 
a  single  pendulous  ovule;  fruit  hard,  dry,  nut-like 
or  drupaceous.  Found  in  South  America,  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  Australia,  the  cooler  parts  of 
India,  and  in  Europe.  The  bark  is  caustic.  Known 
genera  thirty-eight ;  species  300.  [Hernandiea:.] 
thy-me-la’-§e-ou8  (or  ceous  as  shus,  th  as  t), 
adj.  [Thymelacea:.]  . 

Bot.:  Belonging  or  relating  to  or  like  the  Thyme- 
lace®. 

*thy-me-l8e'-3.  (th  as  t),  s.  [Thymele.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Thymelace®  (q.  v.). 
Now  made  a  synonym  of  Daphne  (q.  v.). 

thv  -mel-e,  s.  [Gr.  thymele=ap\ace  of  sacrifice, 
an  altar,  a  temple ;  thyo= to  sacrifice.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Hesperid®.  Antennee  short, 


not  terminating  in  a  hook ;  hinder  margin  of  the 
fore  wings  rounded ;  wings  dark,  with  checkered 
spots,  fringes  checkered.  The  larva  feeds  on  the 
raspberry.  Found  in  moist  places.  ( Stainton .) 
Other  species  are  from  tropical  America,  &c. 

thy-mel'-ic,  adj.  [Eng.  thymel(a) ;  -ic.]  Of  or 
belonging  to  a  thymela  (q.  v.). 

‘  ‘  There  was  another  entrance  to  the  thymelic  platform.” 
— Donaldson:  Theater  of  the  Greeks,  p.  229. 

thym-ene  (thast),  s.  [Mod.  Latin  thym(us): 
-ewe.  ] 

Chem.:  CjoIIifi.  A  hydrocarbon  belonging  to  the 
camphene  group,  constituting  the  most  volatile 
portion  of  oil  of  garden  thyme.  By  repeated  distil¬ 
lation  it  is  obtained  as  a  colorless  oil,  having  an 
agreeable  odor  of  thyme,  specific  gravity  '868  at  20% 
boiling  at  160-165%  and  deflecting  the  plane  of  polar¬ 
ization  to  the  left. 

thy  -mi-a-tech-ny  (th  as  t),  s.  [Gr.  thymiama 

=incense,  and  technc=art.] 

Med.:  The  art  of  employing  perfumes  in  medi¬ 
cine.  (Dunglison.) 

thym'-Ic  (th  as  t),  a.  [Lat.  thym(us ) ;  Eng.  suff. 
-ic.] 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  thymus  gland ;  as, 
the  thymic  vein. 

thy-mi§'-Ic  (th  as  t),  adj.  [Formed  from  Eng. 
thymol  (q.  v.) .]  Derived  from  or  containing  thy¬ 
mol. 

thymicic-acid,  s.  [Thymotic-acid.] 
thy  -mo-11  (th  as  t),  s.  [Eng.  thymo(l ) ;  -iZ.] 
Chem. :  C12H16O2.  Obtained  by  distilling  thymol 
in  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  and  manganic  perox¬ 
ide.  It  comes  over  as  a  yellow  oil,  which  may  be 
purified  by  crystallization  from  ether-alcohol.  It 
forms  reddish-yellow  four-sided  shining  lamin®, 
having  an  aromatic  odor.  It  is  heavier  than  water, 
only  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  easily  in  ether, 
melts  at  48°,  and  boils  at  about  235°. 

thy-mo-ll'-a-mide  (th  as  t) ,  s.  [Eng.  thymoil, 
and  amide.] 

Chem.:  C^HisfNHriO.  Formed  by  the  action  of 
dry  ammonia  gas  on  fused  thymoil.  It  is  obtained 
as  a  dark  red  uncrystallizable  mass,  hard  and  brit¬ 
tle,  but  softens  at  100°,  so  that  it  may  be  drawn 
into  threads.  Is  soluble  in  alcohol. 

thy-mo-Il’-Ic  (th  as  t),  a.  [Eng.  thymoil; -ic.} 
Contained  in  or  derived  from  thymoil  (q.  v.). 

thymoilic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C48H62O19.  The  product  of  the  oxidation 
of  thymoil  by  the  action  of  the  air  in  presence  of 
potash.  The  potassium  salt  of  the  acid  which  is 
formed  is  exhausted  with  alcohol  and  decomposed 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  aci^l  is  then  obtained 
in  dingy  yellow  uncrystallizable- flocks  sparingly 
soluble  in  water. 

thy-mo-il-ol  (th  as  t),  s.  [Eng.  thymoil;  - ol .] 
Chem.:  C12H18O2.  A  substance  obtained  by  expos¬ 
ing  thymoil  contained  in  a  sealed  tube  to  the  action 
of  sunshine  for  a  period  of  several  days.  Recrys¬ 
tallized  from  alcohol,  it  is  obtained  in  small,  four¬ 
sided  prisms,  which  are  inodorous  and  tasteless, 
dissolve  sparingly  in  water,  easily  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  melt  at  145°,  and  distill  without  decomposi¬ 
tion  at  290°. 

thym  -61  (th  as  t),  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  thym(us) ;  -oZ.] 
Chem.:  C10H13HO.  Thymylic  hydrate,  thymylic 
alcohol,  thymylic  acid,  thymic  acid.  The  oxygenated 
constituent  of  thyme-oil  and  a  homologue  of  phe¬ 
nol,  ootained  from  thyme  oil  by  fractional  distilla¬ 
tion,  passing  over  chiefly  between  225°  and  235°. 
Purified  by  recrystallization  from  alcohol,  it  is  ob¬ 
tained  in  transparent  rhomboidal  plates.  It  has  a 
mild  odor  and  arom°Hc  taste,  a  specific  gravity^ 
l-0285  in  the  solid  state,  and  does  not  act  on  polar¬ 
ized  light,  melts  at  44°,  and  boils  at  about  230°.  It 
is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  strong  acetic  acid,  and  forms  several  sub¬ 
stitution  derivatives  by  the  action  of  bromine  or 
chlorine  in  the  presence  of  sunshine.  Thymol  is  an 
antiseptic  and  disinfectant,  and  is  largely  employed 
in  the  Listerian  system. 

thy-mot'-lc  (th  as  t),  a.  [From  English  thymol 
(q.  v.).]  Derived  from  or  containing  thymol, 
thymotic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CnHuOa^CioHuO'CC^.  Thymylcarbonic 
acid.  Prepared  by  heating  thymol  with  sodium  in 
a  flask  through  which  a  stream  of  carbonic  anhy¬ 
dride  is  passed,  thymyl  carbonate  and  thymotate 
of  sodium  being  formed.  From  the  latter  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  throws  down  thymotic  acid  in  color¬ 
less  flocks.  It  is  purified  by  distillation  with  water, 
and  is  obtained  as  a  white,  loosely-coherent,  crys¬ 
talline  mass  with  silky  luster.  It  is  nearly  insolu¬ 
ble  in  cold  water,  melts  at  120°,  dissolves  in  ferric 
chloride  with  fine  blue  color,  the  same  color  being 
immediately  produced  in  its  neutral  solutions. 
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chym'-o-tlde  (th  as  t) ,  s.  [Eng.  thymot(ic) ;  -ide.] 
Chemistry :  C11H12O2.  Produced  by  the  action  of 
pentachloride  of  phosphorus  on  thymotic  acid.  It 
erystallizes  _  from  alcohol  in  white  microscopic 
needles,  which  melt  at  187°. 

thy'-mus  (th  as  t),  subst.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat. 
thymus ,  thymuvi;  Gr.  thymos,  thy  mon=  thyme,  from 
thyd— to  sacrifice,  either  from  its  fragrance  or  be¬ 
cause  it  was  burnt  on  altars.] 

Botany:  Thyme;  a  genus  of  Origanid®  (q.  v.). 
Small,  often  hoary,  much-branched,  highly-aro- 
matic  shrubs.  Leaves  small,  entire,  often  with 
revolute  margins ;  flowers  whorled  or  capitate ; 
calyx  with  ten  to  thirteen  ribs,  tubular,  two-lipped, 
the  upper  lip  three-toothed,  the  lower  one  bifid,  the 
throat  hairy  ;  corolla  with  the  upper  lip  erect,  nearly 
plane,  the  lower  one  patent  and  trifid;  stamens 
diverging,  anther  cells  at  first  nearly  parallel,  after¬ 
ward  diverging;  the  connective,  sub-triangular, 
small  nuts  nearly  smooth.  Known  species  forty, 
from  the  temperate  parts  of  the  Eastern  Hemi¬ 
sphere.  The  Lemon  or  Lemon-scented  thyme  ( T . 
citriodorus)  is  a  variety  of  T.serpyllum,  cultivated 
in  gardens  for  its  agreeable  smell.  T.  chamcedrys, 
formerly  regarded  as  distinct,  is  now  placed  under 
it  as  a  sub-species.  It  is  used  in  India  in  diseases 
of  the  eyes  and  stomach,  and  on  the  Chenab  as  a 
vermifuge.  T.  vulgaris  is  Garden  Thyme.  It  is  a 
small  much-branched  shrub,  a  native  of  the  south¬ 
ern  countries  of  Europe,  from  Portugal  to  Greece. 
It  is  a  pungent  aromatic,  much  used  in  cookery, 
thymus-gland,  s. 

Anat. :  An  elongated,  glandular-like  body,  with 
two  lobes  which  touch  each  other,  situated  partly 
in  the  thorax,  partly  in  the  lower  region  of  the  neck. 
It  reaches  its  greatest  size  at  about  the  second  year 
of  life,  then  ceases  to  grow,  and  finally  dwindles 
into  a  mere  vestige.  It  is  supposed  to  be  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  elaboration  of  the  blood  in 
infancy.  Its  name  refers  to  its  resemblance  to  the 
flowers  of  thyme. 

thym'-y  (th  as  t),  adj.  [Eng.  thym(e) ;  -7/.]  Of 
the  nature  of  or  abounding  with  thyme ;  hence, 
fragrant. 

thym'-yl  (th  as  t),  s.  [Eng.  thym(ol) ;  -yl.] 
Chem.:  C10H13.  The  radical  of  thymol  and  its 
derivatives. 

thymyl  sulphuric-acid,  s. 

Chemistry :  O10H14HSO4.  Sulphothymic  acid. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol  on  thymol. 
Its  aqueous  solution  evaporated  in  a  vacuum  crys¬ 
tallizes  in  translucent  pearly  tables  or  prisms, 
which  are  very  soluble  in  water.  With  bases  it 
forms  a  series  of  crystalline  compounds. 

thy-myl-ic  (th  as  t),  adj.  [En g.  thymyl;  -ic.] 
Contained  in  or  derived  from  thymol  (q.  v.). 

thymylic-acid,  alcohol,  or  hydrate,  subst. 

[Thymol.] 

thyn-nich'-thjfs,  subst.  [Gr.  thynnos=a  tunny 
(q.  v.),  and  ichthys= a  fish.] 

Ichthy.  &  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Cyprinidse,  group 
Cyprinina,  with  three  species,  from  the  East  Indies. 
Specimens  have  been  found  in  the  Miocene. 

*thyn-ni-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  thynn(us),  2; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suit. -idee.] 
j Entom. :  An  old  family  of  Fossorial  Hymenoptera, 
how  merged  in  Sapygidse. 

thyn  -nus,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  thynnos=the  tunny 
(q.  v.),  from  thyno=to  rush  fast,  to  dart  along.] 

1.  Ichthy.  &  Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Scombridee, 
with  several  species,  ranging  over  tropical  and  tem¬ 
perate  seas.  First  dorsal  continuous,  spines  feeble ; 
from  six  to  nine  finlets  behind  the  dorsal  and  anal ; 
scales  of  pectoral  crowded,  forming  a  corselet;  a 
longitudinal  keel  on  each  side  of  the  tail.  Not 
uncommon  in  Eocene  and  Miocene  formations. 

*2.  Entom.:  A  genus  of  Thynnid®  (q.  v.). 
thyr-e-o-  (yr  as  ir),  pref.  [Thyro-.] 
thyr-e-op-ter-I-nse  (yr  as  ir),  s.  pi.  [Prefix 
thyreo-;  Greek pteron—a  feather,  a  wing,  and  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  surf,  -nice.'] 

Entom.:  A  sub-family  of  Truncatipennre  (q.v.). 
They  seek  their  prey  upon  or  under  the  bark  of 
trees  where  small  insects  abound. 

thyr-O-  (yr  as  Ir) ,  pref.  [Greek  thyreos= a  door- 
stone,  a  large,  oblong  shield,  shaped  like  a  door ; 
thyra=  a  door.]  Shaped  like  a  door  ;  oblong, 
thyro-hyals,  s.  pi. 

Anatomy:  The  great  cornua  of  the  hyoid  bone. 
They  project  backward  from  its  sides  and  end  in 
rounded  extremities. 

thyro-hyoid,  o. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  hyoid  bone  and  the 
thyroid  axis. 

Thyro-hyoid  arch : 

Embryol. :  The  third  of  the  branchial  arches,  or 
pharyngeal  plates.  It  is  related  to  the  formation 
of  the  lower  or  great  cornua  and  the  body  of  the 
hyoid  bone,  and  corresponds  with  the  first  true 
branchial  arch  of  amphibia  and  fishes. 


thyr  -did,  thyr-e-6id  (yr  as  ir),  adj.  [Pref. 

thyro-,  thyreo,  and  Gr.  eidos= form.] 

Anat.:  Of  an  oblong  form  ;  shaped  like  an  oblong 
shield. 


thyroid-body,  s. 

Anat.:  A  soft,  reddish  and highly-vascular organ, 
consisting  of  two  lateral  lobes  united  by  their  lower 
ends  by  a  transverse  portion  called  the  isthmus.  It 
forms  a  rounded  projection  upon  the  trachea  and 
the  larynx.  It  is  one  of  the  vascular  glands,  or 
glands  without  ducts.  Its  function  is  unknown, 
thyroid-cartilages,  s.  pi. 

Anat.:  Two  flat  lateral  plates,  continuous  in 
front,  forming  a  narrow  angle  like  the  letter  V .  In 
the  male  it  is  called  Adam’s  apple, 
thyroid-gland,  s.  [Thyroid-body.] 
thy-rdid  -e-al,  a.  [Eng.  thyroid;  - eal .]  Pertain¬ 
ing  or  relating  to  the  thyroid-gland  or  cartilage. 

thy-rop  -ter-a,  s.  [Gr.  thyra— a  door,  and  pteron 
rawing.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Vespertilionidse  (q.  v.) ,  forming 
a  separate  group  of  that  family  (Dobson:  Catal. 
Chir.,  p.  553).  Muzzle  elongated,  slender;  crown 
cone  considerably  elevated  above  the  forehead ; 
nasal  apertures  circular ;  ears  funnel-shaped ;  bases 
of  the  thumbs  and  soles  of  the  feet  with  highly 
specialized  organs  in  the  shape  of  hollow  suctorial 
discs.  There  is  but  one  species,  Thy ropter a  tricolor, 
from  Brazil.  It  is  a  small  bat,  with  moderately 
long,  dense  fur,  reddish-brown  above  and  below, 
except  breast  and  abdomen,  which  are  pale  yellow¬ 
ish  white. 

thyr-sa-can'-thus,  subst.  [Latin  thy rs (us),  and 
acanthus  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Gendarussese.  Tropical  Ameri¬ 
can  shrubs  or  herbs,  with  large  leaves  and  a  long 
raceme  of  fascicled  or  cymose  flowers. 

*thyrse,  s.  [Thyrsus.] 

thyrse-flower,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Thyrsacanthus  (q.  v.). 
thyrs -l-form,  a.  [Latin  thyrsus,  and  forma— 
form.] 

Bot. :  Resembling  a  thyrsus. 
thyr-sl-te§,  s.  [Thyrsus.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Trichiuridae  (q.  v.),  with  sev¬ 
eral  species  from  tropical  and  sub-tropical  seas. 
Body  rather  elongate,  for  the  most  part  naked  ;  first 
dorsal  continuous,  the  spines  are  of  moderate 
length,  and  extend  on  to  the  second ;  from  two  to 
six  finlets  behind  the  dorsal  and  anal ;  several 
strong  teeth  in  jaws,  and  teeth  on  palatine  bones. 
The  species  attain  a  length  of  from  four  to  five  feet, 
and  are  esteemed  as  food  fishes. 


thyr-soid,  thyr-soid'-al,  a.  [Gr.  thyrsos- a 
thyrsus,  and  eidos=iorm,  appearance.] 

Bot. :  Having  somewhat  the  form  of  a  thyrsus. 


thyr-su-la,  subst.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  Lat. 
thyrsus  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  A  kind  of  inflorescence  consisting  of  a  small 
cyme  in  the  axil  of  a  leaf.  Occurs  in  the  Labiates. 


thyr  -sus  (pi.  thyr-sl), 
*thyrse,  s.  [Latin,  from 
Greek  thyrsos=a  light, 
straight  shaft,  a  stalk.] 

1.  Class.  Antiq.:  One  of 
the  most  common  attri¬ 
butes  or  emblems  of  Bac¬ 
chus  and  his  followers.  It 
consisted  often  of  a  spear 
or  staff  wrapped  with  ivy 
and  vine  branches  or  of  a 
lance  having  the  iron  part 
thrust  into  a  pine  cone.  In 
ancient  representations  it 
appeared  in  various  forms. 
Thyrsi  were  carried  by  the 
Bacchanals  in  their  hands, 
when  celebrating  the 
orgies  of  Bacchus. 


“Round  about  him,  fair 
Bacchantes, 

Bearing  cymbals,  flutes, 
and  thyrses.” 

Longfellow:  Drinking  Song. 

2.  Bot. :  A  kind  of  inflor¬ 
escence  consisting  of  a 
panicle,  the  principal  di¬ 
ameter  of  which  is  in  the 
middle  between  the  base 
and  the  apex ;  a  compact 
panicle,  the  lower  branches 
of  which  are  shorter  than 
those  in  the  middle.  It  is 
at  first  centripetal  and 
afterward  centrifugal.  Ex¬ 
ample,  the  Lilac. 

thy-sa'-ni-a,  subst.  [Gr. 
thysanos = f  rin  ge .  ] 

Entom.:  Part  of  the  old 
bus  of  Latreille. 


Group  of  Thyrsi. 

a.  From  an  Egypto-Roman 
bas-relief  of  the  time 
of  Emperor  Hadrian;  6. 
From  a  fragment  of  a 
sarcophagus,  containing 
in  the  center  a  bas-relief 
of  Bacchus  with  thyrsus 
and  a  fawn;  c.  d.  From 
ancient  Bacchanalian 
vases;  e.  From  bas-relief 
of  Bacchus  received  by 
Icarus  in  the  garden  of  a 
villa  in  Athens  (a  fawn 
bears  the  thyrsus  behind 
Bacchus);  /.  From  a  bas- 
relief  of  the  youthful 
Bacchus,  bearing  a  thyr¬ 
sus,  and  accompanied  by 
a  fawn. 

genus  Noctua=the  Ere- 


thy  -sa-nop-ter,  subst.  [Thysanoptera.]  Any 
individual  of  the  Thysanoptera  (q.  v.). 
thy-sa-nop  -ter-a.  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin,  from  Gr. 
\ysanos=  a  fringe,  and  pteron= a  wing.] 

Entom. :  Haliday’s  name  for  the  group  more  gen¬ 
erally  known  as  Physopoda  (q.  v.) . 

thy-sg.-niir  -a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  thysanos=fringe,  and 
oura= a  tail.] 

1.  Entomology: 

*(1)  An  order  of  Insecta  founded  by  Latreille, 
embracing  Thysanura  Genuina  [(2)]  and  Collem- 
bola  (q.  v.). 

(2)  According  to  Lubbock,  an  order  of  Insecta, 
while  other  authors  make  them  a  tribe  of  a  larger 
order  [(1)].  Antennae  long,  many-jointed,  tarsi 
from  two  to  four  joints,  mandibles  and  maxillae 
more  or  less  exposed;  maxillary  palpi  often  long; 
labium  more  or  less  cleft  in  front;  prothorax  large ; 
some  of  the  abdominal  segments  bear  pairs  of 
appendages,  and  there  are  generally  two  or  three 
caudal  bristles.  [Collembola.] 

2.  Palceont. :  Their  remains  are  often  found  in 
amber,  which  is  of  Post-Tertiary  date. 

*thy-sa  niir  -i-form,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  thysanura, 
and  Lat.  forma= form.] 

Entom. :  Of  or  belonging  to,  or  resembling  the 
Thysanura  (q.v.).  Used  by  Swainson  of  a  certain 
type  of  caterpillars,  having  the  head  armed  with 
distinct  spines,  forming  a  crest  round  its  hinder 
part,  or  divided  into  two  hornlike  points ;  the 
extremity  of  the  body  also  terminating  in  two 
pointed  processes.  Examples,  the  larvee  of  the 
large  Nymphalid®  of  Tropical  America,  Hippar- 
chise,  &c. 

thy-self',  *thi-self,  *thy-selfe,  pron.  [English 
thy,  and  self.]  A  reflexive  pronoun  used  after  thou 
(expressed  or  understood),  to  mark  distinction  with 
emphasis. 

ti,  s.  [Native  name.] 

Botany : 

1.  Cordyline  ti,  formerly  Dracaena  terminalis,  a 
small  liliaceous  tree  about  twelve  feet  high,  a  native 
of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  Its  great  woody  roots 
when  baked  become  sweet  and  nutritious.  When 
boiled  it  furnishes  a  syrup  used  as  a  substitute  for 
sugar.  When  the  roots  are  bruised,  mixed  with 
water,  and  fermented,  they  form  an  intoxicating 
beverage,  and  when  distilled,  an  ardent  spirit.  The 
stems  are  used  for  fences,  and  the  leaves  as  thatch 
for  houses.  They  are  also  eaten  by  cattle,  sheep, 
and  goats.  [Calodracon.] 

2.  Cordyline  australis  and  C.  indivisa.  (New  Zea¬ 
land.) 

*tl  -ar,  s.  [Fr.  tiare,  from  Lat.  tiara.]  A  tiara, 
ti-ar'-a,  ti-a'-ru,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  tiara,  tiaras 
=the  Persian  head-dress  worn  on  great  occasions. 
Skeat  suggests  a  deriva¬ 
tion  from  Pers.  tdjwar— a 
crown,  a  diadem.] 

1.  The  head-covering  of 
the  ancient  Persians  ;  the 
crown  of  the  ancient  Per¬ 
sian  kings.  These  alone 
had  the  privilege  of  wear¬ 
ing  the  tiara  erect ;  the 
nobility  and  priests  wore 
it  depressed,  or  turned 
down  on  the  fore  side.  Its 
form  is  described  variously 
by  different  authors,  so 
that  it  must  have  varied 
at  different  periods.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Xenophon  it 
was  encompassed  with  the 
diadem,  at  least  on  cere¬ 
monial  occasions. 

2.  The  triple  crown  worn 
by  the  Pope  on  certain 
occasions  as  a  sign  of  his 
temporal  power,  of  which 
it  is  a  badge,  as  the  keys 
are  of  his  spiritual  juris¬ 
diction.  The  whole  history  of  the  Papal  Tiara  is 
uncertain.  Nicholas  I.  (858-67)  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  to  unite  the  princely  crown  -with  the  miter, 


a.  Example  from  Khorsa- 
bad,  showing  the  Great 
King  of  Assyria  wearing 
the  tiara.  Over  the  tunic 
is  a  cloak  of  two  pieces, 
fringed,  and  covered 
with  large  rosettes.  6. 
Ancient  Persian  soldier 
wearing  the  tiara. 


Successive  Forms  of  the  Papal  Tiara. 

though  the  Bollandists  think  this  was  done  before 
ills 1  time.  The  common  statement  that  Boniface 
VIII.  (about  1300)  added  the  second  is  incorrect, 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire  sir  marine-  go  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.’  qu’=  kw. 


tiaraed 
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for  Hefele  ( Beitrage ,  ii.  236  sqq.)  shows  that  Inno¬ 
cent  III.  is  represented  wearing  the  second  crown 
in  a  painting  older  than  the  time  of  Boniface. 
Urban  V.  (1362-70)  is  supposed  to  have  added  the 
third  crown.  In  its  present  form  the  tiara  consists 
of  a  high  cap  of  cloth  of  gold,  encircled  by  three 
coronets,  and  surmounted  by  a  mound  and  cross  of 
gold ;  on  each  side  is  a  pendant,  embroidered  and 
fringed  at  the  end,  and  sem6  of  crosses  of  gold. 
The.  tiara  is  placed  on  the  Pope’s  head  at  his  coro¬ 
nation  by  the  second  cardinal  deacon  in  the  loggia 
of  St.  Peter’s,  with  the  words :  “  Receive  the  tiara 
adorned  with  three  crowns,  and  know  that  thou 
art  Father  of  princes  and  kings,  Ruler  of  the 
World,  and  Vicar  of  our  Savior  Jesus  Christ.” 

3.  Hence,  figuratively  used  for  the  papal  dignity. 

4.  A  crown,  a  diadem. 

“  This  royal  robe,  and  this  tiara,  wore 
Old  Priam,  and  this  golden  scepter  bore.” 

Dryden:  Virgil's  JEneid,  vii.  337. 

tl-ar'-aed,  tl-ar'-acd,  a.  [English  tiara ;  -ed.] 
Adorned  with  or  wearing  a  tiara. 

tl-a-rid'-I-um,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  dimin.,  from  tiara 
(q.  v.).] 

Botany:  A  genus  of  Heliotropeee,  akin  to  Helio- 
tropium,  but  having  the  tube  of  the  corolla  angu¬ 
lar,  and  two-celled,  miter-shaped  nuts.  Tiaridium 
indicum,  is  an  astringent,  and  is  used  to  cleanse 
ulcers  or  allay  inflammation. 

tl-ar’-Is,  s.  [Gr.  tiaris,  another  form  of  tiara. ] 
[Tiara.] 

_1.  Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Fringillidse  with  one  spe¬ 
cies,  from  Brazil.  Bill  conical,  entire  ;  head  crested ; 
wings  moderate ;  tail  even  or  slightly  rounded ; 
feet  moderate. 

2.  Zodl. :  A  genus  of  Agamidee,  with  three  species, 
from  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Peninsula.  Scales 
of  the  body  keeled,  those  of  the  back  unequal ;  eye¬ 
brow  and  parotids  unarmed. 

*tib,  subst.  [A  contract,  or  corrupt,  of  the  proper 
name  Tabitha .] 

1.  A  low  woman,  a  paramour,  a  prostitute. 

“Every  coistrel 

That  comes  inquiring  for  his  tib.” 

Shakesp..-  Pericles,  iv.  6. 

2.  The  ace  of  trumps  in  the  game  of  gleek. 

V  (1)  St.  Tib's  Eve :  An  expression  equivalent  to 
the  “  Greek  Calends  ”  ;  never.  Brewer  says  that  St. 
Tib’s  is  a  corrupted  form  of  St.  Ubes,  itself  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  Setubal.  There  is  no  St.  Ubes  in  the 
calendar. 

(2)  Tib  of  the  buttery :  A  goose.  {Gipsy  cant.) 

(3)  To  tib  out:  To  go  out  of  bounds.  ( School 

slang.) 

“When  I  was  a  boy  I  used  what  they  call  to  tib  out,  and 
run  down  to  a  public-house  in  Cistercian  Lana,  the  Bed 
Cow,  sir.” — Thackeray :  Newcom.es,  ch.  xli. 

tib-cat,  s.  A  female  cat. 

*tlb'-ert,  *tyb'-ert,  s.  [Tib.]  An  old  name  for 
a  cat. 

TI-bet',  ThI-bet'  (Th  as  T),  s.  [See  def.] 

Geog.:  A  region  of  Central  Asia  immediately 
north  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  It  is  about 
1,400  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  600  from  north  to 
south,  and  is  subject  to  the  rule  of  the  Emperor  of 
China. 

Tibet-cloth,  s. 


tib’-Y-a,  s.  [Lat.=a  pipe,  the  shin-bone.] 

1.  Anat.:  The  shin-bone,  with  the  exception  of 
the  femur,  the  longest  bone  in  the  skeleton.  It  is 
the  anterior  and  inner  of  the 
two  bones  of  the  leg,  and  alone 
communicates  the  weight  of  the 
trunk  to  the  foot.  It  is  slightly 
twisted,  and  articulates  with 
the  femur,  fibula,  and  astrag¬ 
alus.  Its  superior  extremity 
is  thick  and  expanded,  with  two 
condylar  surfaces  supporting 
the  femur,  and  an  external  and 
an  internal  tuberosity  {the  shaft 
is  three-sided,  the  inner  surface 
convex  and  subcutaneous;  the 
inferior  is  smaller  than  the 
superior  extremity,  and  forms  a 
thick  process  called  the  internal 
malleolus.  ( Quain .)  The  tibia 
corresponds  with  the  radius  of 
the  arm. 

2.  Entorn.:  The  fourth  joint 
of  the  leg. 

3.  Music:  A  kind  of  pipe,  a 
common  musical  instrument  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  It  had  holes  at  proper  intervals,  and 
was  furnished  with  a  mouthpiece,  the  performer  in 
blowing  putting  the  end  of  it  to  his  mouth.  Two 
such  pipes  were  often  blown  simultaneously  by  the 
same  performer. 

“Cross-flutes  were  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  name 
plagiaulos,  and  to  the  Romans  as  tibia  obliqua;  both  of 
these  terms  leave  no  doubt  as  to  their  nature.  By  the 
Romans  the  cross-flute  was  sometimes  called  also  tibia 
vasca,  the  meaning  of  which  is  very  doubtful.  Although 
the  tibiae  represented  flutes  of  all  kinds,  yet  if  a  real 
tibia  or  shin-bone  be  made  into  a  flute,  it  is  held  cross- 
ways,  and  the  player  blows  into  a  hole  in  the  side.”— 
Stainer  &  Barrett:  Diet.  Musical  Terms. 

tlb'-I-sil,  a.  [Lat.  tibi(a);  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ah] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  pipe  or  flute  called  a  tibia. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  tibia  or  shin-bone ;  as,  the 
tibial  artery. 

*tl-bl$'-in-ate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  tibicen  (genit.  tibic- 
inis)  —  a  flute-player.]  To  play  on  a  tibia  or  pipe. 

tlb-I-o-,  prefix.  [Tibia.]  Connected  with  the 
tibia. 

tibio-fibular,  a.  Of,  belonging  to,  or  connected 
with  the  tibia  and  the  fibula.  There  are  tibio-fibu¬ 
lar  articulations. 

tibio -tarsal,  a. 

Anat.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  tibia  and  the  tar¬ 
sus.  {Dunglison.) 

tic,  s.  [French=a  bad  habit,  a  convulsive  move¬ 
ment.] 

Pathol.:  Neuralgia 

tic  doloreux,  s. 

•  Pathol. :  Brow-ague,  or  prosopalgia,  a  common 
form  of  neuralgia,  involving  the  fifth  or  trigeminal 
nerve,  usually  in  its  ophthalmic  branch.  _  A  variety 
is  termed  clavus  hystericus,  from  the  feeling  as  of  a 
nail  being  driven  into  the  parts. 

tl-cal',  s.  [Native  name.] 

1.  A  Siamese  coin,  worth  about  61  cents;  also  a 
weight  equal  to  about  236  grains  Troy. 

2.  A  Chinese  money  of  account  of  the  value  of 
about  $1.53;  also  a  weight  equal  to  about  4)4 
ounces. 


Flute-Player 
with  Tibia. 


1.  A  camlet  or  fabric  made  of  goat’s  hair. 

^2.  A  fine  woolen  cloth  used  for  making  ladies’ 

Tibet-dog,  Tibet-mastiff,  s. 

Zodl.:  A  variety  of  Canis  familiaris,  about  the 
size  of  a  Newfoundland  dog,  but  with  a  head 
resembling  that  of  the  mastiff,  and  having  the  flews 
large  and  pendent.  The  color  is  usually  deep  black, 
with  a  bright  brown  spot  over  each  eye  ;  the  hair  is 
long,  and  the  tail  bushy  and  well  curled.  This 
variety  is  extremely  savage,  and  has  been  known 
from  classic  times,  when  it  was  employed  by  the 
Romans,  especially  under  the  Emperors,  in  the 
games  of  the  circus. 

Tl-bet’-an,  Thl-bet-an  (ThasT),  a.  &  s.  [See 
definition.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Tibet  or  Thibet. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Tibet. 

2.  The  language  of  Tibet. 

Tibetan  sun-bear,  s. 

Zodl.:  Ursus  tibetanus.  [Sun-bear,  1.] 

Tibetan  water-shrew,  s. 

Zodl.:  Nectogale  elegans.  It  is  about  eight  inches 
long,  half  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  tail;  upper 
surface  slate-gray,  lower  parts  white.  It  has  largely 
webbed  feet,  and  is  the  most  thoroughly  aquatic  of 
all  the  Soricidse.  [Nectogale.] 


*ti§e,  *tlse,  v.  t.  [A  contract,  of  entice  (q.  v.).] 
To  entice,  to  seduce,  to  allure. 

“What  strong  enchantments  tice  my  weary  soul?  ” 
Marlowe:  Tamburlaine,  Pt.  I.,  i.  2. 

*tl<je'-ment,  s.  [A  contract,  of  enticement  (q.  v.).] 
The  act  of  enticing  ;  enticement,  allurement. 

tl-chod'-ro-ma,  subst.  [Gr.  teichos=n  wall,  and 
dromeus=  a  runner.] 

Ornith. :  Wall-creeper  (q.  v.) ;  a  genus  of  Certhii- 
dae,  with  one  species,  ranging  from  South  Europe 
to  Abyssinia,  Nepaul,  and  the  north  of  China.  Bill 
slightly  curved,  nostrils  with  membranous  scale. 
Wings  long  and  rounded;  tail  rounded,  tip  of 
feathers  soft. 

tl'-Cho-rhlne,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  tichorhinus,  from 
Gr.  teichos  =  a  wall,  and  rhis  (genit.  rhinos)  =  the 
nose.] 

Palceont. :  The  English  translation  of  the  specific 
name  of  the  Woolly  Rhinoceros  (/?.  tichorinus ), 
which  has  reference  to  thefact  that  the  nostrils  are 
completely  separated  by  a  bony  septum.  [Woolly- 

EHINOCEROS.] 

tick  (1),  s.  [A  contract,  of  ticket  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Credit,  trust. 

“Play  on  tick,  and  lose  the  Indies,  I’ll  discharge  it  all 
to-morrow.” — Dry  den:  Evening’s  Love,  iii. 

2.  A  score,  an  account. 

“Paying  ready  money  that  the  maids  might  not  run 
tick  at  the  market.” — Arbuthnot:  John  Bull. 


tick  (2),  *teke  (1),  *tike,  *tique,  *tyke,  s.  [O 
Dut.  teke ;  Low  Ger.  teke,  take ;  Ger.  zdeke ,  zecke ; 
Ital.  zecca:  Dut.  teek.  From  the  same  root  as  Take 
(q- v.).] 

1.  A  popular  name  for  any  individual  of  the 
family  Ixodidse  (q.v.).  They  abound  in  almost  all 

Sarts  of  the  world,  but  chiefly  in  warm  countries. 

[any  of  them  live  in  woods,  on  the  branches  of 
trees,  but  ready  to  attach  themselves  to  animals, 
which  sometimes  suffer  greatly  from  their  attacks. 
The  quantity  of  blood  drawn  from  their  hosts  by 
these  little  pests  is  by  no  means  so  inconsiderable  as 
one.  might  imagine  from  their  original  size,  for 
their  skin  is  so  distensible  that  the  gorged  parasite 
increases  to  many  times  its  original  bulk.  Although 
generally  confined  to  some  particular  species  or 
group  of  animals,  ticks  occasionally  attack  man. 
(See  extract.) 

“Delegorgue  speaks  of  some  very  small,  reddish  ticks 
lu  Africa,  which  cover  the  clothes  by  thousands,  and  pro¬ 
duce  distressing  itching.  Others  are  found  in  different 

S arts  of  the  globe,  and  twenty-four  species  have  been 
escribed.” — Van  Beneden:  Animal  Parasites,  p.  143. 

2.  Bot.:  The  same  as  Tick-bean  (q.  v.). 

.  “There  are  several  varieties  of  the  tick-bean  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  locally  known  under  the  following  names:  Harrow 
tick,  flat  tick,  Essex  tick,  and  French  tick.” — Morton: 
Cyclop.  Agriculture. 

tick-bean,  s. 

Bot.:  A  variety  of  the  common  bean,  Faba  vul¬ 
garis,  smaller  in  size.  It  is  used  for  feeding  horses 
and  other  animals. 

tick-eater,  s. 

Ornith.:  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Croto- 
phaga  (q.v.). 

tick-nation,  s.  A  name  given  in  this  country  to 
both  a  district  and  its  inhabitants  when  infested 
with  ticks ;  usually  in  a  contemptuous  sense, 
tick-seed,  s. 

Bot. :  A  name  common  to  plants  of  the  genera 
Coreopsis  and  Corispermum. 

tick  (3),  *teke  (2),  *ticke,  s.  [Low  Lat.  techa; 
Lat.  theca=  a  case,  from  Gr.  theke= a  case  to  put- 
anything  into,  from  same  root  astithemi=to  place; 
Dut.  tijk;  O.  fi.  Ger.  zeiche.l 
1.  The  cover  or  case  for  holding  the  filling  of  mat¬ 
tresses  and  beds. 

2.  Ticking  (q.  v.). 

“Like  as,  for  quilts,  ticks,  and  mattresses,  the  flax  of 
the  Cadurci  in  France  had  no  fellow.” — P.  Holland: 
Pliny,  bk.  xix.,  ch.  i. 

tick  (4),  subst.  [Tick  (2),  u.]  A  small,  distinct 
noise,  such  as  that  of  a  going  watch  or  clock. 

“The  leisurely  and  constant  tick  of  the  death-watch.”— 
Ray:  Remains,  p.  324. 

tick-tick,  adv.  &  s. 

A.  As  adv. :  With  a  sound  resembling  the  tick  or 
beat  of  a  watch  or  clock. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  tick ;  a  sound  made  like  that  by  a 
watch  or  clock. 

tick  (5),  *tek,s.  [Dut.  tik= a  touch,  a  pat,  a  tick; 
tikken=t  o  pat,  to  tick;  Low  German  tikk=  a  light 
touch  with  the  tip  of  the  finger.  A  weakened  form 
from  the  same  root  as  Take  (q.  v.).] 

*1.  A  slight  touch  ;  a  tip. 

“  Tek  or  lytylle  towche.  Tactulus.” — Prompt  Pare. 

2.  A  small  mark  intended  to  direct  attention  t* 
something,  or  to  act  as  a  check. 

“  To  put  a  tick  against  the  candidate  he  prefers.” — Lon¬ 
don  Daily  News. 

3.  A  game  of  boys  ;  also  called  Tig. 

“  By  moonshine,  many  a  night,  do  give  each  other  chase. 
At  hood-wink,  barley-break,  at  tick,  or  prison  base.” 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  30. 
tick  (1),  v.  i.  [Tick  (1),  s.] 

1.  To  buy  on  tick ;  to  go  on  trust  or  credit ;  to  run 
a  score. 

“  I  shall  contrive  to  have  a  quarter  before-hand,  and 
never  let  family  tick  more  for  victuals,  cloaths,  or  rent.” 

— Steele:  Corresjoondence,  ii.  477. 

2.  To  give  tick,  credit,  or  trust. 

“The  money  went  to  the  lawyers;  counsel  won’t  tick.” 
— Arbuthnot:  Hist.  John  Bull. 

tick  (2),  v.  i.  &  t.  [Of  imitative  origin,] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  make  a  small  distinct  noise  as  a  going  watch 
or  clock;  to  give  out  a  succession  of  small  sharp 
noises. 

2.  To  strike  with  a  small,  sharp  sound,  or  gently, 
as  a  bird  when  picking  up  its  food. 

“Stand  not  ticking  and  toying  at  the  branches  nor 
boughs.” — Latimer . 

*B.  Trans. :  To  note  or  mark  as  by  the  ticks  or 
vibrations  of  a  watch  or  clock. 

“Ido  not  suppose  that  the  ancient  clocks  ticked  or 
noticed  the  seconds.” — Toilet. 


bfiil,  boy;  pout,  jdwl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  <jhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f» 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  shun,  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die-  &c.  —  bfl,  d$L 
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ticunas-poison 


tick  (3),  v.  t.  [Tick  (53 ,  s.]  To  mark  with  or  as 
with  a  tick ;  to  mark  or  set  a  tick  or  note  against ; 
to  check  by  making  a  small  mark  against.  (Gener¬ 
ally  with  off.) 

ticked,  a.  [Eng.  tick  (5),  s. ;  -ed.]  Having  hairs 
of  a  different  color  from  the  ground,  but  inter¬ 
spersed  among  the  fur.  [Ticking,  2.] 
tick  -en,  s.  [Ticking.] 
tlck'-er,  s.  [Eng.  tick  (2),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  A  watch,  from  the  noise  it  makes  when  going. 
(.Slang.) 

“If  you  don’t  take  fogies  and  tickers  .  .  .  some 
other  cove  will.” — Dickens:  Oliver  Twist,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  A  name  for  a  stock  market  report  autographic 
telegraph  receiver.  It  prints  the  quotations  on  a 
long  tape.  ( U.S.Colloq .) 

tlck-et,  s.  [0.  Fr,  etiquet=  a  little  note,  a  bill  or 
ticket,  masc.  of  etiquette:  O.  Fr.  estiquete= a  ticket, 
from  Ger.  sticken=to  stick,  set,  fix.]  [Etiquette, 
Stick,  v.]  A  small  piece  of  paper,  cardboard,  or  the 
like,  having  something  written  or  printed  on  it, 
and  serving  as  a  notice,  acknowledgment,  token, 
&c. :  as — 

(1)  A  bill  posted  up  ;  a  notice. 

“He  constantly  read  his  lectures  twice  a  week  for 
above  forty  years,  giving  notice  of  the  time  to  his  audi¬ 
tors  in  a  ticket  on  the  school-dores.” — Fuller:  Worthies; 
Buckinghamshire. 

(2)  A  tradesman’s  bill  or  account;  hence  the  old 
phrase,  to  take  goods  on  ticket  (now  abbreviated 
into  tick)  ;  that  is,  to  take  goods  to  be  set  down  in  a 
bill,  hence,  on  credit. 

*(3)  A  visiting  card. 

“  A  ticket  is  only  a  visiting-card  with  a  name  upon  it.” 
— Mad.  D’Arblay:  Cecilia,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

(4)  A  label  stuck  on  or  attached  to  anything  to 
give  notice  of  something  concerning  it,  as  to  declare 
its  quality,  nature,  price,  &c. 

(5)  A  token  of  a  right,  privilege,  or  debt,  con¬ 
tained,  in  general,  upon  a  card  or  slip  of  paper ;  as, 
a  certificate  or  token  of  a  share  in  a  lottery,  or 
other  mode  of  distributing  money,  goods,  or  the 
like ;  a  marked  card  or  slip  of  paper  given  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  goods  deposited  or  pledged,  as 
a  pawn-ticfcet ;  a  token  or  certificate  of  right  of 
entry  to  a  place  of  amusement,  &c.,  or  to  travel  in 
a  railway  or  other  conveyance. 

“Well  dressed,  well  bred, 

Well  equipaged,  is  ticket  good  enough 
To  pass  us  readily  through  ev’ry  door.” 

Cowper:  Task,  iii.  98. 

(6)  In  politics,  a  printed  list  of  candidates  for  use 
at  an  election  ;  the  names  of  a  list  of  candidates ;  a 
set  of  nominations  for  an  election  ;  hence,  the  can¬ 
didates  or  side  of  a  particular  party,  the  policy  of 
a  particular  party. 

“To  vote  solidly  the ‘Parnell  ticket.'” — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

IT  (1)  A  hard  ticket :  A  dangerous,  unscrupulous 
individual ;  one  whom  it  is  better  to  let  alone. 

(2)  Scratched  ticket:  A  ticket  from  which  the 
names  of  one  or  more  candidates  have  been  crossed 

out. 

(3)  Split  ticket:  A  ticket  representing  different 
divisions  of  a  party  or  containing  candidates 
selected  from  two  or  more  parties. 

(4)  Straight  ticket :  A  ticket  containing  the  regu¬ 
lar  nominations  of  a  party  without  change. 

(5)  The  ticket :  The  right  or  correct  thing.  (Slang.) 
“She’s  not  the  ticket ,  you  see.” — Thackeray:  Newcomes 9 

ch.  vii. 

ticket-clerk,  s.  A  booking-clerk, 
ticket-day,  s.  The  day  before  the  settling  of 
paying-day  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  when  the  names 
of  the  actual  purchasers  are  given  in  by  one  stock¬ 
broker  to  another.  (Eng.) 

ticket-night,  s.  A  benefit  at  the  theater  or  other 
place  of  amusement,  the  proceeds  of  which  are 
divided  between  several  beneficiaries,  each  of  wh«m 
receives  an  amount  equal  in  value  to  the  number  of 
tickets  disposed  of  by  him,  less  an  equal  share  of 
the  incidental  expenses, 
ticket-of-leave,  s. 

Law :  A  license  to  a  prisoner  to  be  at  large  before 
the  expiration  of  the  sentence.  The  system  was 
introduced  in  Britain  in  1854;  and  the  conditions 
imposed  on  convicts  thus  released  and  on  persons 
under  police  supervision  are: 

1.  That  they  report  themselves  where  directed  within 
forty-eight  hours  after  liberation. 

2.  That  they  (women  excepted)  report  themselves  every 
month  to  the  police  station  nearest  their  place  of  abode. 

3.  That  they  sleep  at  the  address  notified  to  the  police. 

4.  That  they  get  their  living  by  honest  means  and  reg¬ 
ular  employment. 

5.  That  any  change  of  address  must  be  notified  to  the 
police  within  forty-eight  hours. 

6.  That  they  must  produce  their  license  when  called 
on  to  do  so  by  a  police  officer. 

The  penalty  for  neglecting  to  comply  with  these 
conditions  is  the  forfeiture  of  the  license  or  twelve 
months  imprisonment  with  hard  labor. 


IT  Oftan  used  adjectively,  as  in  the  extract: 

“They  have  found  themselves  outlaws,  ticket-of-leave 
men,  or  what  you  will  in  that  line.” — Hughes:  Tom 
Brown’s  School  Days,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ix. 

ticket-porter,  s.  A  licensed  English  porter  who 
wears  a  ticket  or  badge  by  which  he  may  be  identi¬ 
fied. 

ticket-writer,  subst.  One  who  writes  or  paints 
show  cards,  &c.,  for  shop-windows,  &c. 
tlck’-et,  v.  t.  [Ticket,  s.] 

1.  To  affix  a  ticket  to ;  to  mark  with  a  ticket;  as, 
to  ticket  goods. 

2.  To  furnish  with  a  ticket;  to  book  ;  as,  to  ticket 
a  passenger  to  California. 

tick'-et-lng,  pr.  par.,  adj.,  &  s.  [English  ticket ; 
- ing .] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  ithe 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  affixing  tickets  to. 

2.  A  periodical  sale  of  ore,  especially  of  copper 
and  lead,  in  the  English  mining  districts.  The  ad¬ 
venturers  and  buyers  meet  round  a  table,  when  each 
of  the  latter  hands  in  a  ticket  bearing  an  offer  of 
so  much  a  ton,  and  the  lots  are  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

ticketing-draper,  s.  A  draper  who  tickets  the 
goods  exhibited  in  his  window.  (Eng.) 
tlck'-Ing  (1),  s.  [Eng.  tick  (3),  s. ;  ■ing.'] 

Fabric:  A  closely-woven  striped  linen  or  cotton 
cloth,  to  hold  feathers,  husks,  or  other  filling  for 
beds  or  mattresses.  It  is  usually  twilled. 

“  Whether  it  would  not  be  right  if  diapers  were  made 
in  one  town  or  district — in  others  striped  linen  or  tick • 
ings ,  &c.” — Berkeley:  Querist,  §522. 

tlck'-Ing  (2),  s.  [Eng.  tick  (5),  s. ;  -ing.]  The 
marking  produced  by  hairs  of  a  different  color  from 
the  ground,  but  interspersed  among  the  fur. 

“  Interspersed  with  a  profusion  of  longer  black  hairs, 
giving  the  appearance  known  as  ticking.” — Field,  March 
20,  1886. 

tic  -kle,  *tik-el-en,  *tik-len,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Tickle, 

adj.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  touch  lightly,  causing  a  peculiar  thrilling 
sensation,  which  is  generally  accompanied  with 
laughter,  and  which,  if  continued  too  long,  results 
in  a  state  of  general  spasm. 

“If  you  tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh?” — Shakesp.:  Mer¬ 
chant  of  Venice,  iii.  1. 

2.  To  please  by  slight  gratification;  to  gratify 
and  amuse  ;  to  cajole,  to  flatter. 

“The  old  captain  was  immensely  tickled  with  the  idea.” 
— Scribner’s  Magazine,  Aug.,  1880,  p.  611. 

*3.  To  take  or  move  by  touching  lightly. 

“  So,  out  of  the  embers  he  tickled  his  nuts.” 

Byrom:  Letter  to  R.  L.,  Esq. 

1.  To  catch,  as  trout,  by  the  process  known  as 
tickling  (q.  v.). 

B.  Intransitive  : 

*1.  To  feel  titillation. 

“  He  with  secret  joy  therefore 
Did  tickle  inwardly  in  every  vein.” 

Spenser. 

2.  To  excite  or  produce  the  sensation  of  titilla¬ 
tion. 

“  [The  blood]  runs  tickling  up  and  down  the  veins.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  iii.  3. 

*3.  To  itch.  (Udall:  Apoph.  of  Erasmus,  p.  381.) 
tickle-my-fancy,  s. 

Bot. :  Viola  tricolor. 

*tlc'-kle,  *tik-el,  a.  [Eng.  tick  (5),  s.,  and  so= 
easily  moved  by  a  touch.] 

1.  Ticklish,  unstable,  unsteady,  uncertain,  inse¬ 
cure  ;  liable  to  fall  or  to  be  easily  overthrown ; 
precarious.  (North:  Plutarch,  p.  83.) 

2.  Subject  to  change  ;  inconstant,  uncertain. 

“  So  tickle  be  the  terms  of  mortal  state.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  iv.  28. 

3.  Ticklish  ;  easily  tickled. 

*tickle-brain,  s.  One  who  or  that  which  tickles 
or  pleases  ;  specif.,  a  species  of  strong  drink. 

“Peace,  good  pint-pot;  peace,  good  tickle-brain.” — 
Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  4. 

♦tickle-footed,  a.  Uncertain,  inconstant,  slip¬ 
pery. 

“  You  were  ever  tickle-footed.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.;  Scornful  Lady,  v. 
tlck-len-burgh,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Fabric :  A  coarse,  mixed  linen  fabric, 
tlc'-kle-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tickle,  a.;  -ness.]  Tick¬ 
lishness,  uncertainty. 

“  While  fortune  false  (whom  none  erst  feed 
To  stand  with  stay  and  forswears  ticklenesse .) 
Sowseth  vs  in  mire  of  durtie  brittlenesse.” 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  429. 


tic’-kler,  s.  [Eng.  tickl(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  tickles._ 

2.  Something  which  amuses  or  tickles  the  fancy, 

3.  Something  which  puzzles  or  perplexes  ;  some¬ 
thing  difficult  to  answer. 

4.  A  prong  used  by  coopers  to  extract  bungs  from 
casks. 

5.  A  book  or  case  containing  memoranda  of  notes 
or  debts  arranged  in  order  of  their  maturity. 
(Slang.) 

6.  A  small  pocket  flask  for  spirituous  liquors. 


7.  A” dram  ;  usually  with  a  prefix ;  as,  a  gum  tickler 
or  throat  tickler.  (Slang.) 

8.  The  sword  of  a  sword  cane.  (Dickens :  Martin 
Chuzzlewit.) 

tlc'-kling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Tickle,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 


1.  The  act  of  one  who  tickles. 

2.  The  sensation  produced  by  tickling. 

“  Which  is  as  bad  as  die  with  tickling .” 

Shakesp..-  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iii.  L 

3.  A  method  of  catching  trout.  (See  extract.) 

“  Poachers  in  country  places  have  a  rare  time  when  the 
rivers  are  low,  for  they  can  go  out  in  the  daytime  and  kill 
large  numbers  of  trout  by  ‘tickling’  or  ‘groping,’  or 
‘grappling,’  whichever  is  the  best  name  to  give  this  pro¬ 
cedure.  The  operator  wades  up  a  shallow  burn,  with 
sleeves  rolled  up,  and  pushing  his  hands  and  arms  under 
all  the  rocks  and  holes  in  the  sides  of  the  beck.  A  fish  is 
touched,  and,  gently  ‘tickling’  his  tail  underneath,  he 
gradually  falls  back  into  your  hand,  when  he  is  seized  by 
the  gills  and  held  in  safety.” — Field,  July  28,  1887. 

tlc'-klish,  a.  [Eng.  tickl(e) ;  -ish.] 

*1.  Tottering,  unstable :  standing  so  as  to  be  lia¬ 
ble  to  totter  or  fall  at  the  slightest  touch ;  easily 
moved  or  affected  ;  uncertain. 

“  Did  it  stand  upon  so  ticklish  and  tottering  a  founda¬ 
tion  as  some  men’s  fancy  hath  placed  it,  it  would  be  no 
wonder  should  it  frequently  vary.” — Woodward:  Nat.  Hist. 

2.  Difficult,  uncertain,  nice,  critical,  precarious. 

“Whenever  he  had  in  hand  any  ticklish  business.” — 

London  Daily  Telegraph. 

3.  Sensible  to  the  feeling  of  tickling;  easily 
tickled. 


“  The  palm  ...  is  not  ticklish,  because  it  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  be  touched.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  766. 

tic-klish-ly,  adv.  [English  ticklish;  -ly.]  In  a 
ticklish  manner. 

tic'-kllsh-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ticklish;  -ness.] 

*1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ticklish,  uncer¬ 
tain,  or  unstable. 

2.  Criticalness;  precariousness  of  state  or  con¬ 
dition. 

3.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ticklish  or  easily 
tickled. 

tick  -tack,  s.  [Fr.  trictrac.]  A  game  at  tables; 
a  sort  of  backgammon. 

tl-cbr  -e-a,  s.  [The  name  given  in  Guiana  to  one 

species,  Ticorea  fcetida.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Cuspariese.  Calyx  small,  five 
lobed ;  corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  a  long  tube  and 
a  five-cleft  limb  ;  stamens,  five  to  eight,  from  two  to 
six  of  them  often  sterile ;  stigma  five-lobed,  disk 
cup-shaped,  surrounding  the  ovary.  Ticorea  jas- 
miniflora  is  a  shrub  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  with 
ternate,  stalked  leaves,  the  leaflets  lanceolate,  cor¬ 
olla  white,  downy,  both  with  pellucid  dots.  An 
infusion  of  the  leaves  is  drunk  in  Brazil  as  a  remedy 
for  frambaesia.  T.  febrifuga  has  an  absorbent  stem 
and  contracted  panicles,  with  smaller  flowers  than 
in  the  last.  Its  very  bitter  bark  is  given  in  Brazil  in 
intermittent  fevers. 

tic-po-lon-ga.  s.  [Native  name=spotted  snake.] 

Zodl.:  Daboia  russellii ,  Russell’s  Viper,  common 
in  the  south  of  India,  Ceylon,  and  Burmah.  Length 
about  four  feet,  individuals  from  the  hill  country 
smaller ;  grayish-brown,  with  three  series  of  large, 
black,  white-edged  rings,  those  of  the  middle  series 
ovate,  the  outer  circular;  a  yellow  line  on  each  side 
of  upper  surface  of  head,  both  converging  on  the 
snout;  rostral  and  labial  shields  yellow  with 
brown  margins;  belly  uniformly  yellowish,  or  mar¬ 
bled  with  brown  (Gilnther).  Fayrer  notes  that 
these  snakes  vary  a  good  deal  in  the  form  and 
arrangement  of  the  rings  and  spots,  and  of  the  col¬ 
ored  patches  on  the  head.  It  is  very  deadly,  noc¬ 
turnal  in  its  habits,  living  on  rats,  mice,  and  frogs. 

tl-cff -nas,  s.  pi.  [See  def.  of  compound.] 

ticunas-poison,  s.  A  poison  used  for  smearing 
arrows  by  the  Ticunas  and  other  Indian  tribes  liv¬ 
ing  near  the  Amazon.  When  given  to  animals  it 
produces  strong  convulsions  lasting  for  hours.  It 
probably  contains  picrotoxin,  like  other  poisons 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  but  it  has  not  been 
accurately  investigated.  Woodman  and  Tidy  con¬ 
sider  it  identical  with  Curari  (q.  v.). 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  'ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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tidy 


tid,  a.  [An  abbrev.  of  A.  S.  tidder ,  tedre ;  0.  Fris, 
teddre:  Dut.  feede?-= tender,  weak.]  Tender,  soft, 
“•ice.  [Tidbit.] 

tld  -9,1,  a.  [Eng.  tid(e,,  s. ;  -al.]  Pertaining  or 
-elating  to  the  tides ;  periodically  rising  and  falling, 
w  flowing  and  ebbing,  as  the  tides. 

“The  velocity  of  the  tidal  current  .  .  .  is  from  two 
vid  a  half  to  three  miles  per  hour.” — Ansted:  Channel 
islands,  pt.  i.,  ch.  L 

tidal-air,  s. 

Physiol. :  The  fresh  air  introduced  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  lungs  by  inspiration,  as  distinguished 
from  the  stationary  air  already  in  the  lungs.  The 
former  contains  more  oxygen  and  less  carbon  diox¬ 
ide  than  the  latter.  The  tidal-air  is  so  called 
because  when  it  becomes  diffused  it  parts  with 
some  of  its  oxygen,  and  takes  some  carbon  dioxide 
from  the  stationary  air. 

tidal-alarm,  s.  An  audible  alarm  operated  by 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide.  It  is  placed  on  a  spit 
or  shoal  to  warn  off  vessels  during  fogs,  being  on  a 
vessel  or  buoy  moored  to  the  spot,  or  on  a  post  or 
pile  driven  into  the  sand  or  shingle.  It  may  be  a 
bell,  whistle  or  trumpet,  rung  or  blown  by  the  im- 
pact  of  the  passing  tidal  current, 
tidal-basin,  s.  A  dock  filled  only  at  high  tide, 
tidal-boat,  s.  A  steamer  which  plies  between 
tidal  harbors,  and  whose  arrivals  and  departures 
are,  therefore,  regulated  by  the  time  of  the  tide. 

tidal-harbor,  s.  A  harbor  in  which  the  tide  ebbs 
and  flows,  as  distinguished  from  a  harbor  which  is 
kept  at  high  water  by  means  of  docks  with  flood¬ 
gates. 

tidal-motor,  s.  An  arrangement  by  which  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  is  utilized  as  a  source  of 
power  to  move  machinery,  &c. 

tidal-river,  s.  A  river  whose  waters  rise  and 
fall  up  to  a  certain  point  in  its  course  under  the 
influence  of  the  tide-wave. 

tidal-train,  s.  A  railway  train  running  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  steamer,  and  whose  time  is,  there¬ 
fore,  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  tide. 

tidal-valve,  s.  A  valve  adapted  to  sluice-ways, 
which  opens  to  the  pressure  of  the  land  water  when 
the  tide  falls,  and  closes  as  the  tide  rises,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  flooding  of  the  land  by  sea-water, 
tidal-wave,  s.  [Tide-wave.] 
tid'-bit,  s.  [Eng.  tid,  and  bit.]  A  dainty,  a  tit¬ 
bit  (q.  v.). 

“The  talk  about  the  lost  tidbits.” — Scribner's  Magazine, 
Aug.,  1877,  p.  483. 

*tidde,  pret.  of  v.  [Tide,  d.] 

*tid  -dle,  *tid'-der,  v.  t.  &  i.  [English  tid ;  freq. 
suff.  -le,  -er.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  use  or  treat  with  tenderness;  to 
fondle. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  trifle,  to  potter. 

“You  could  tiddle  about  them.” — Richardson:  Clarissa , 
L  322. 

*tld  -dy,  subst.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  four  of 
trumps  at  the  game  of  gleek. 

tide,  *tyde,  s.  [A.  S.  <td=time,  hour ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  tijd;  Icel.  tidh;  Dan.  and  Sw.  tid;  O.  H.  Ger. 
sit;  Ger.  zeit ;  Dut.  tij= tide.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Time,  season,  hour. 

“  He  hath  than  at  all  tide 
Of  loue  such  maner  pride.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  i. 

2.  The  alternate  rise  and  fall  of  the  water  in  the 
ocean,  as  seen  on  sea  beaches,  cliffs,  estuaries,  &c. 
When  the  water  rises  to  the  highest  point  it  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  reaching  on  any  particular  day  it  is  called 
high  tide  ;  when  it  sinks  to  the  lowest  possible  ebb, 
low  tide  is  reached.  High  tides  follow  each  other 
at  intervals  of  twelve  hours  twenty-five  minutes, 
low  tides  succeed  each  other  at  the  same  interval. 
The  most  potent  cause  in  producing  the  tides  is  the 
action  of  the  moon.  It  is  obvious  that  by  the  laws 
of  gravitation  the  moon  must  attract  the  water  of 
the  ocean  on  the  particular  side  on  which  it  is 
itself  at  the  time,  and  if  the  earth  were  immovably 
fixed,  and  there  were  nosun,  this  would  be  all.  But 
the  earth  is  not  fixed,  and  in  addition  to  drawing 
the  water  to  it  from  the  earth  on  one  side  of  the 
globe  the  moon  draws  the  globe  itself  away  from 
the  water  on  the  other  side,  thus  making  high 
Water  at  the  same  time  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
earth.  The  sun  also  exerts  an  attraction,  but 
owing  to  his  enormous  distance  it  is  feebler  than 
that  of  the  moon.  When  the. sun.  and  moon  exert 
their  influence  in  one  direction  it  is  the  highest 
tide,  called  a  spring  tide;  when  they  counteract 
each  other’s  attraction  it  is  neap  tide.  Though  to 
fin  observer  on  the  lard  the  water  seems  simply  to 
alternately  rise  and  fall,  yet  what  really  takes  place 
on  the  ocean  at  largfcis  that  themoon  raises  a  wave, 
which  follows  her  movement,  thus  producing  high 


water  successively  at  different  places  as  the  earth 
turns  upon  its  axis,  if  the  earth  did  not  revolve, 
tides  would  only  occur  every  fourteen  days.  The 
energy  producing  tides  is  thus  mainly  that  of  the 
earth,  not  of  the  moon  ;  the  store  of  earthly  energy 
is  therefore  reduced  by  the  tides,  which  act  as  a 
break  or  drag  upon  the  revolving  globe,  while  the 
energy  of  the  moon  is  increased  by  them.  The 
effect  is  to  retard  the  rotation  of  the  earth  and 
cause  the  moon  slowly  to  increase  her  distance 
from  the  earth.  Tides  reaching  the  shore  are 
affected  by  its  conformation.  Thus  in  a  nearly 
land-locked  sea  like  the  Mediterranean  they  are 
only  from  one  to  three  feet.  Far  out  in  the  ocean 
they  have  but  a  small  range ;  thus  at  St.  Helena 
they  are  only  three  feet,  while  in  London  they  are 
eighteen  or  nineteen  feet.  At  Cardiff  there  is  a  rise 
and  fall  during  spring  tides  of  thirty-seven  or 
thirty-eight  feet,  and  during  neap  tides  of  twenty- 
eight  or  twenty-nine  feet ;  the  greatest  tide,  that  in 
tho  Bay  of  Fundy,  is  fifty  feet. 

3.  A  state  of  being  at  the  height  or  in  superabun¬ 
dance. 

“I  have  important  business 
The  tide  whereof  is  now.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  L 

*4.  A  flood,  a  rush,  a  torrent. 

“The  tide  of  knaves.” 

Shakesp. .-  Timon  of  A  thens,  iii.  4. 

*5.  A  stream,  a  flow,  a  current ;  as,  a  tide  of  blood. 

6.  Course  or  tendency  of  causes,  influences,  or 
circumstances ;  regular  course  or  process  ;  natural 
tendency;  course,  current ;  sometimes  a  favorable 
conjunction  of  causes  or  influences. 

“  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 
Which,  taken  at  its  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  iv.  8 

*7.  A  violent  commotion. 

“The  tides  of  people  once  up,  there  want  not  stirring 
winds  to  make  them  more  rough.” — Bacon:  Henry  VII. 

II.  Mining:  The  period  of  twelve  hours;  hence, 
fo  work  double  tides—  to  work  night  and  day. 

*tide-coach,  subst.  A  coach  which  regulates  the 
hours  of  its  journeys  to  or  from  a  seaport,  so  as  to 
catch  the  tide. 

“He  took  his  place  in  the  tide-coach  from  Rochester.” 
— Smollett:  Roderick  Random,  ch.  xxiv. 

tide-current,  s.  A  current  in  a  channel  caused 
by  the  alteration  of  the  level  of  the  water  during 
the  passage  of  the  tide-wave. 

tide-day,  s.  The  interval  between  two  successive 
arrivals  at  the  same  place  of  the  vertex  of  the  tide- 
wave. 

tide-dial,  s.  A  dial  for  exhibiting  the  state  of 
the  tide  at  any  time. 

tide-gate,  *tyde-gate,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  lock-gate  of  a  tidal  basin. 

*2.  The  tide-way,  the  stream. 

“  The  streame  or  ty de-gate  turned  another  way.” — Nashe: 

Lenten  Stuffe. 

II.  Naut.:  A  place  where  the  tide  runs  with  great 
velocity. 

tide-gauge,  subst.  An  instrument  in  harbors  to 
measure  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides.  A  common 
form  consists  of  a  graduated  spar,  twenty-four  feet 
long,  and  having  boxes  at  the  side,  in  which  is  a 
float  with  an  elevated  stem.  The  spar  is  secured  to 
a  pier  or  quay,  or  is  anchored  in  a  frame  and 
secured  by  guys.  The  rod  is  J  inch  in  diameter,  and 
is  supported  by  a  cork  of  three  inches  cube.  The 
stem  is  guided  by  staples  in  the  spar. 

tide-harbor,  s.  A  tidal-harbor  (q.  v.). 

*tide-like,  a.  Flowing  or  coming  in  like  a  tide. 

“A  tide-like  darkness  overwhelms 
The  fields  that  round  us  lie.” 

Longfellow :  Birds  of  Passage. 

tide-lock,  s.  A  lock  situate  between  the  tide¬ 
water  of  a  harbor  or  river  and  an  inclosed  basin 
when  their  levels  vary.  It  has  two  pairs  of  gates. 

tide-meter,  s.  A  tide-gauge  (q.  v.). 

tide-mill,  s. 

1.  A  mill  driven  by  a  wheel  set  in  motion  by  the 
tide. 

2.  A  mill  for  clearing  lands  from  tide-water. 

tide-rip,  s.  A  ripple  on  the  surface  of  the  sea 
produced  by  the  passage  of  the  tide  over  an  un¬ 
even  bottom,  or  by  eddies  and  opposing  currents. 
(Smyth.) 

tide-rode,  a. 

Naut.:  Applied  to  the  situation  of  a  vessel  at 
anchor  when  she  swings  by  the  force  of  the  tide. 

tide-table,  s.  A  table  showing  the  time  of  high- 
water  at  any  place,  or  at  different  places,  for  each 
day  throughout  the  year. 


tide-waiter,  subst.  A  custom-house  officer  who 
watches  the  landing  of  goods  to  secure  the  payment 
of  duties. 

"  From  the  nobleman  who  held  the  white  staff  and  the 
great  seal,  down  to  the  humblest  tide-waiter  and  gauger, 
what  would  now  be  called  gross  corruption  was  practiced 
without  disguise  and  without  reproach.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

tide-water,  s.  Water  affected  by  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tide. 

tide-wave,  tidal-wave,  s. 

Physical  Geog.:  The  wave  formed  by  the  union  of 
two  tides,  one  produced  by  the  attraction  of  the 
sun,  the  other  by  that  of  the  moon.  The  ocean  tide- 
wave  is  called  the  primitive,  and  that  of  bays,  estu¬ 
aries,  &c.,  the  derivative  tide-wave.  [Bore  (2),  s.J 
tide-way,  s.  The  channel  in  which  the  tide  sets. 
“  In  addition  to  the  many  chances  from  the  race  being 
swum  in  a  tide-way.”— Field,  Aug.  27,  1887. 

tide-wheel,  s.  A  wheel  turned  by  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tide,  and  employed  as  a  motor  for  driv¬ 
ing  machinery,  &c. 
tides-man,  s. 

1.  A  man  employed  only  during  certain  states  of 
the  tide. 

2.  A  tide-waiter  (q.  v.). 

tide,  *tyde,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  getidan.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  happen,  to  betide. 

“He  holde  to  hys  game,  tyde  wat  so  bytyde.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  418. 

2.  Naut. :  To  work  in  or  out  of  a  river  or  harbor 
by  favor  of  the  tide,  and  anchoring  when  it  become* 
adverse. 

B.  Trans. :  To  drive  with  the  stream  or  tide. 

“  Their  images,  the  relics  of  the  wreck, 

Torn  from  the  naked  poop,  are  tided  back.” 

Drydem  Persius,  vi.  67. 

IT  (1)  To  tide  on:  To  last. 

“These  questions  would  certainly  tide  on  till  next 
year.” — Duke  of  Buckingham:  Court  of  William  IV.,  ch.  vii. 

(2)  To  tide  over:  To  surmount  difficulties  by 
means  of  a  succession  of  favorable  incidents,  by 
prudent  and  skillful  management,  or  by  aid  from 
another;  as,  The  difficulty  was  tided  over;  to  help 
over  a  time  of  difficulty  or  distress. 

“  Decent  artisans,  who  are  in  need  of  help  to  tide  them 
over  a  period  of  temporary  distress.” — London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph. 

tld'-ed,  a.  [Eng.  tid(e);  -ed.]  Affected  by  the 
tide  ;  having  a  tide;  tidal. 

*tlde'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  tide ;  -ful(l).]  Seasonable. 
“Til  he  resseyue  tideful  and  lateful  fruyt.” — Wycliffe: 

James  v.  7. 

tlde'-less, a.  [Eng. tide;  -Zess.]  Havingnotide. 
tid  -led,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Tidy,  v.] 

*tid-ife,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful:  cf.  tidy,  s.]  An 
unidentified  bird  mentioned  by  Chaucer. 

tld'-I-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tidy,  a. ;  -ly.]  In  a  tidy  or 
neat  manner  ;  neatly  ;  with  neat  simplicity. 

tid'-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tidy,  a.;  -ness.]  The  qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  tidy;  neatness;  neat  sim¬ 
plicity. 

*tld-ing,  *tid-inge,  s.  [Tidings.] 
tid'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Tide,  u.] 

*tiding-well,  s.  A  well  that  ebbs  and  flows,  or 
is  supposed  to  ebb  and  flow,  with  the  tide. 

“There  is  a  tiding-well 
That  daily  ebbs  and  flows.” 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  30. 

*tld-lng-less,  a.  [Eng.  tiding;  -less.]  Having 
no  tidings. 

tld'-lng§,  *tithennde,s.ph  [Icelandic tldhindi 
(neut.  pl.)=tidings,  news,  from  a  verb  tidha  (A.  S. 
tidan)=  to  happen,  from  <td/i,=tide,  time;  Danish 
fidende=tidings,news  ;  Dut.  tijding;  Ger.  zeitung.] 
News,  information,  intelligence. 

“And  Joab  said,  Wherefore  wilt  thou  run,  my  son,  3ee- 
ing  that  thou  hast  no  tidings  ready?” — 2  Samuel  xviii.  22. 

*tld-6l'-d-gy,  s.  [A  hybrid  word  from  Eng.  tide, 
with  Greek  suff.  -ology.]  The  doctrine,  theory,  or 
science  of  the  tides. 

“It  is  thus,  for  example,  with  the  theory  of  the  tides. 
No  one  doubts  that  tidology  (as  Dr.  Whewell  proposes  to 
call  it)  is  really  a  science.  .  .  .  Tidology,  therefore,  is 
not  yet  an  exact  science;  not  from  any”  inherent  inca¬ 
pacity  of  being  so,  but  from  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
with  complete  precision  the  real  derivative  uniformi¬ 
ties.”—  Mill:  System  of  Logic,  pt.  vi.,  ch.  iii.,  §  1. 

tld  -y,  *tid-ie,  *tyd-ie,  a.  &  s.  [English  tide= 
time;  -y ;  Dutch  tijdig— timely;  Dan.  &  Sw  .tidig; 
Ger.  zeitig.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Being  in  proper  time  or  season  ;  seasonable. 

“  If  weather  be  faire  and  tidie,  thy  grain 
Make  speedilie  carriage,  for  feure  of  araine.” 

Tusser:  Husbandry;  August. 


Mil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  ^  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sham  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  bel.  dgL 
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tidy 

2.  Hence,  suitable  for  the  occasion;  arranged  in 
good  order ;  neat,  trim  ;  dressed  or  kept  in  becom¬ 
ing  order  or  neatness. 

“  Whenever  by  yon  barley-mow  I  pass, 

Before  my  eyes  will  trip  the  tidy  lass.” 

Gay:  Shepherd’s  Week;  Friday,  75. 

3.  Inclined  or  disposed  to  keep  one’s  dress  or  sur¬ 
roundings  neat  and  -well  arranged. 

4.  Considerable;  pretty  large  or  great.  ( Colloq .) 

“There  will  probably  be  a  tidy  little  fleet,  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Mersey  Canoe  Club.” — Field,  July  23,  1887. 

5.  In  good  health,  spirits,  or  circumstances  ;  com¬ 
fortable,  satisfactory  ;  as,  u  How  are  you,  to-day?” 
“  Pretty  tidy."  (Slang.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  more  or  less  ornamental  covering,  usually  of 
knitted  or  crochet  work,  for  the  back  of  a  chair, 
the  arms  of  a  sofa,  or  the  like. 

2.  A  child’s  pinafore.  (Prov.) 

!!ttid-y,  *tyd-y,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  singing- 
bird,  identified  by  some  with  the  golden-crested 
wren.  [Tidife.] 

tld'-jf,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Tidy,  a.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  make  neat  or  tidy;  to  put  in  good 
order ;  to  arrange  neatly.  (Sometimes  followed  by 
up.) 

“By  that  hour  the  patient’s  room  is  generally  tidied 
up.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  arrange,  dispose,  or  put  things,  as 
dress,  furniture,  &c.,  in  neat  or  proper  order. 
(Colloq.) 

tie,  *tei-en,  *teigh-en,  *tey-en,  *tigh-en,  *tye, 
*ty-en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Tie,  s.J 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  fasten  with  a  cord,  rope,  or  band  and  knot; 
to  bind  with  string  or  the  like. 

“  The  steed  being  tied  unto  a  tree.” 

Shakesp. :  Venus  and  Adonis,  263. 

2.  To  knot ;  to  knit ;  as,  to  tie  a  knot. 

3.  To  unite,  so  as  not  to  be  easily  parted ;  to  fasten, 
to  hold. 

“  The  band  that  seems  to  tie  their  friendship  together.’* 
— Shakesp. :  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  6. 

4.  To  bind,  to  unite,  to  confirm. 

“From  England  sent  on  errand  high, 

The  western  league  more  firm  to  tie.” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  ii.  3. 

5.  To  oblige,  to  restrict,  to  restrain,  to  constrain ; 
to  limit  or  bind  by  authority  or  moral  influence. 

“Where  you  were  tied  in  duty” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  v.  L 

*6.  To  connect  together. 

“This  may  help  us  a  little  to  conceive  of  intellectual 
habits,  and  of  the  tying  together  of  ideas.” — Locke:  Human 
Understand.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxxiii. 

7.  To  make  the  same  score  as  ;  to  equal  in  a  score 
©r  contest. 

“The  highest  score  ever  made  in  England,  and  curi¬ 
ously  enough  exactly  tying  the  highest  in  Australia.” — 
London  Daily  News. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Build. :  To  bind  together  two  bodies  by  means 
of  a  piece  of  timber  or  metal. 

2.  Music:  To  unite,  or  bind,  as  notes,  by  a  tie. 
[Tie,  s.] 

B.  Intrans.:  To  make  a  tie  with  another  or 
others;  to  be  exactly  equal  in  a  contest.  [Tie, 
s.,  I.  4.] 

“In  1876  Earl  de  Grey  and  Mr.  A.  Stewart  Wortley  tied 
with  22  each  .’’—Field,  July  23,  1887. 

*  IT  1.  To  ride  and  tie :  The  term  used  to  describe 
a  method  of  traveling  formerly  iu  vogue,  when  two 
persons  had  but  one  horse  between  them.  The  first 
rode  a  certain  distance  previously  agreed  on,  dis¬ 
mounted,  tied  the  horse  to  a  gate,  and  walked  on 
tho  other  man  journeyed  on  foot  till  he  came  to 
the  place  where  the  horse  was  tied  up,  mounted, 
and  rode  oh  till  he  overtook  his  fellow,  and  so  on  to 
the  end  of  the  journey. 

2.  To  tie  down : 

(1)  Lit.:  To  fasten,  so  as  to  prevent  from  rising. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  restrain,  to  confine ;  to  hinder  from 
action. 

3.  To  tie  to:  To  depend  on  ;  to  have  faith  in. 

4.  To  tie  up : 

(1)  To  confine,  to  restrain  ;  to  hinder  from  motion 
or  action. 

“Death  that  hath  ta’en  her  hence  to  make  me  wail, 

Ties  up  my  tongue,  and  will  not  let  me  speak.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  5. 

(2)  To  annex  such  conditions  to,  as  to  a  gift  or 
bequest,  that  it  cannot  be  sold  or  alienated  from 
the  person  or  purpose  to  which  it  is  designed. 

“The  man  should,  under  such  circumstances,  have  the 
power  to  tie  up  what  he  dies  possessed  of  during  the  son’s 
ife.” — London  Evening  Standard. 


tie,  s.  [A.  S.  tigers,  tie ;  tedg,  tedh=&  rope ;  Icel. 
taug=a.  tie,  a  string;  tygill—a  string.  From  the 
same  root  as  tow,  v.,  and  tug.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  fastening,  a  knot;  espec.,  a  knot  such  as  is 
made  by  looping  or  binding  with  a  cord,  ribbon  or 
the  like. 

“  A  smart  little  tie  in  his  smart  cravat.” 

Barham:  Ingoldsby  Legends;  The  Execution. 

2.  Something  used  to  tie,  fasten,  knot,  or  bind 
things  together ;  specif. ; 

(1)  A  neck- tie. 

(2)  The  knot  or  bunch  of  hair  at  the  back  of  old- 
fashioned  wigs  ;  the  string  binding  such  a  knot. 

3.  Something  which  binds  or  unites  morally  or 
legally ;  a  bond ;  an  obligation  legal  or  moral. 

“  The  Patriarchs  had  a  religious  care  to  recall  the  pro¬ 
pinquity  which  was  dividing  and  separating  too  fast;  and 
as  it  were,  to  bind  it  by  the  ties  of  marriage,  and  recall  it 
when  it  was  flying  away.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience, 
bk.  ii. ,  ch.  ii. 

4.  A  state  of  equality  between  two  or  more  com¬ 
petitors  or  opposed  parties,  as  when  two  candidates 
secure  an  equal  number  of  votes,  rival  marksmen 
score  an  equal  number  of  points,  or  the  like  ;  a  con¬ 
test  or  competition  in  which  two  or  more  competi¬ 
tors  are  equally  successful. 

“  There  is  a  tie  for  the  bronze  medal  with  ninety-five 
points.” — London  Evening  Standard. 

5.  A  single  match  between  two  players,  in  a  tour¬ 
nament  or  competition  in  which  several  competi¬ 
tors  engage. 

“  Mr.  Dwight  played  well  throughout  the  day,  of  course 
winning  his  ties." — Field,  July  16,  1887. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Arch.:  A  beam  or  rod  which  secures  parts 
together,  and  is  subjected  to  a  tensile  strain  ;  as,  a 
Me-beam  (q.  v.).  It  is  the  opposite  of  a  strut  or  a 
straining-piece,  which  acts  to  keep  objects  apart, 
and  is  subject  to  a  compressing  force.  An  angle 
tie  or  brace  is  a  framing  on  the  inner  side  of  an 
angle,  for  the  purpose  of  tying  the  work  together. 

2.  Mining :  A  support  for  the  roof,  attached  to  a 
rib. 

3.  Music :  A  curved  line  placed  over  two  or  more 
notes  in  the  same  position  on  the  stave.  The  tie  is 
also  called  a  bind,  and  the  curved  line,  when  used 
over  notes  representing  different  sounds,  is  called 
a  slur.  [Bind.] 

4.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  mooring-bridle. 

(2)  A  lashing. 

5.  Rail.  Eng. :  A  transverse  sleeper.  [Sleeper,!.] 

IT  To  play  (or  shoot)  off  a  tie:  To  go  through  a 

second  contest,  match,  or  the  like,  to  decide  a  tie. 

“  Each  .  .  .  has  made  twelve  iu  shooting  off  the  tie.” 
— London  Evening  Standard. 

tie-beam,  s. 

Carp. :  A  horizontal  timber  in  a  frame,  connect¬ 
ing  posts,  and  secured  to  them  by  a  joint,  or  by 
mortise,  tenon,  and  pin. 

*tie-dog,  s.  A  dog  so  fierce  that  he  has  to  be  tied 
up ;  a  bandog. 

tie-rod,  s.  A  rod  acting  as  a  tie  in  a  truss  or 
other  structure. 

tie-strap,  s. 

Saddlery:  A  long  strap  having  a  buckle  and 
chape  at  one  end,  used  as  an  extra  strap  to  a  bridle 
for  tying. 

tie-vote,  s. 

Parliamentary :  A  dead  vote;  a  ballot  in  which 
the  opposing  sides  divide  evenly.  In  such  cases  the 
presiding  officer  usually  has  the  decisive  voice. 

tie-wall,  subst.  A  transverse  wall  in  the  hollow 
spandril  of  an  arch,  at  right  angles  to  the  spandril 
wall. 

tie-wig,  *tye-wig,  s. 

1.  A  wig  having  its  curls  or  tail  tied  with  a  ribbon. 

2.  A  wig  tied  to  the  head. 

tie'-mann-Ite,  s.  [After  the  discoverer,  Mr.  Tie- 
mann;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).) 

Min.-.  A.  massive  granular  mineral,  first  found  at 
several  localities  in  the  Harz  Mountains-but  since 
at  several  places  in  the  United  States.  Hardness, 
2’5  ;  specific  gravity,  7*1-7*37  ;  luster,  metallic  ;  color, 
steel  to  blackish  lead-gray.  Composition :  A  sel- 
enide  of  mercury.  Dana  suggests  the  formula  HgSe, 
hnt  points  out  that  the  analyses  mostly  correspond 
with  Hg6be5,  which  requires  selenium,  24’8,  mer¬ 
cury,  75-2=100. 

tiend§,  s.  pi.  [Teinds.] 

tier  (1),  *teer,  *tire,  *tyre,  subst.  [Fr.  fire = a 
draught,  a  pull,  .  .  .  a  reach,  a  course  or  length 
and  continuance  of  course,  from  tirev=  to  draw,  to 
drag,  s^re^c^*  From  the  same  root  as  tear  v. ; 
bp.  &  Port.  tira— a  long  strip  of  cloth  ;  Ital.  tiro= a 
shoot,  a  tier.] 


I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  row,  a  rank :  especially  one  of 
two  or  more  rows  or  ranks  placed  one  above  the 
other. 

“  They  bring  nothing  else  but  jars  of  wine,  and  they 
stow  one  tier  on  top  of  another  so  artificially  that  wo 
could  hardly  do  the  like  without  breaking  them.”— Dam- 
pier:  Voyages  (an.  1685). 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Music :  A  row  or  rank  of  pipes  in  an  organ. 

2.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  range  of  fakes  of  a  cable  or  hawser 
[Cable-tier.] 

(2)  A  row  or  rank,  as  of  vessels  alongside  a  wharf, 
or  moored  aiongside  each  other  in  a  stream. 

tier-saw,  s.  A  saw  for  cutting  curved  faces  to- 
bricks  for  arches  and  round  pillars. 

tier-shot,  s.  Grape-shot  in  regular  tiers  divided 
by  disks. 

tl  -er  (2) ,  s.  [Eng.  ti  (e) ,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  ties. 

“  Hymen,  the  tier  of  hearts,  already  tied.” 

P.  Fletcher:  An  Hymn;  On  the  Marriage,  i&c. 

2.  A  pinafore  or  tidy.  (Prov.) 

tierge,  *tyerse,  s.  [Fr.  tiers  (masc.)  tierce 
(fem.)=third ;  tiers=a.  tierce,  a  third  part,  from 
Lat.  tertius= third  ;  fres=three.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  liquid  measure,  equal  to  one-third  of  a  pipe, 
or  42  gallons,  equivalent  to  35  imperial  gallons  ;  also 
a  cask  containing  42  gallons  ;  a  tierce. 

2.  A  cask  of  two  different  sizes,  for  salt  provis¬ 
ions,  &c.,  the  one  made  to  contain  about  304  lbs., 
and  the  other  about  336  lbs. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Cards:  A  sequence  of  three  cards  of  the  same 
color.  Called  also  Tierce-major. 

“  If  the  younger  hand  has  carte  blanche  he  can  score 
seventy-two,  holding  four  aces,  four  tens,  and  taking  in 
a  tierce  to  a  king.” — Field,  Jan.  23,  1886. 

2.  Eccles :  The  third  hour  of  the  Divine  Office.  It 
consists  of  Psalms,  with  versicles  and  responses,  a 
hymn,  the  little  chapter  and  a  prayer. 

3.  Fencing:  A  position  in  which  the  wrist  and 
nails  are  turned  downward,  the  weapon  of  the 
opponent  being  on  the  right  of  the  fencer.  From 
this  position  a  guard,  thrust,  or  parry  can  be  made, 
the  thrust  attacking  the  upper  part  of  the  adver¬ 
sary’s  body. 

“With  so  much  judgment  play’d  his  part, 

He  had  him  both  in  tierce  and  quart.” 

Somerville  ■  Fable  2. 

4.  Her.:  A  term  for  the  field  when  divided  into 
three  equal  parts  of  different  tinctures. 

5.  Music: 

(1)  A  major  or  minor  third. 

(2)  An  organ-stop  of  the  same  pitch  as  the  simi¬ 
larly-named  harmonic.  In  modern  organs  it  is 
generally  incorporated  as  a  rank  of  Sesquialtera 
(q.  v.),  and  combined  with  other  harmonics. 

IT  Arch  of  the  tierce,  or  third  point :  An  arch  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  arcs  of  a  circle  intersecting  at  the 
top  ;  a  pointed  arch, 
tierce-major,  s.  [Tierce,  II.  1.] 
tierce-point,  s.  The  vertex  of  an  equilateral 
triangle. 

tier-gel,  tierge'-let,  s.  [Fr.  tiercelet,  from  Low 
Lat.  tertiolus=&  tiercelet,  a  dimin.  from  Lat. 
t ertius— third.]  A  male  hawk  or  falcon  ;  so  called, 
according  to  some,  because  every  third  hawk  in  a 
nest  is  a  male;  according  to  others,  because  the 
male  is  a  third  less  than  the  female. 

*tier-get,  s.  [Tierce.] 

Poetry:  A  triplet;  three  lines,  or  three  lines 
rhyming. 

tiers  etat  (as  terz-e-ta),  s.  [Fr.] 

Fr.  Hist. :  The  third  estate ;  that  is,  the  people 
exclusive  of  the  nobility  and  clergy;  the  common¬ 
alty.  Previous  to  the  revolution  of  1789,  the  nobles 
and  clergy  constituted  the  second  estates. 

tiff,  s.  [Used  in  several  senses,  all  ultimately  re¬ 
ducible  to  that  of  a  whiff  or  draught  of  breath. 
(Wedgwood.)) 

1.  A  small  draught  of  liquor ;  liquor. 

“But  I,  whom  griping  Penury  surrounds,  .  .  . 

W’ith  scanty  offals,  and  small  acid  tiff, 

(Wretched  repast!)  my  meager  corpse  sustain.” 

J.  Philips:  Splendid  Shilling. 

2.  A  fit  of  peevishness,  a  pet;  a  slight  quarrel  or 
altercation. 

“  There  had  been  numerous  tiffs  and  quarrels  between 
mother  and  daughter.” — Thackeray :  Shabby  Genteel  Story, 
ch.  i. 

*tlff  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Tiff,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  sip,  to  drink. 

“He  tiff’d  his  punch  and  went  to  rest.” 

Combe :  Dr.  Syntax,  i.  V. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  in  a  pet. 


late,  fat,  fare,  ?m?dst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t. 
Or,  wore,  wglf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  \mite.  cur.  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  q.u  =  kw. 
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♦tiff  (2),  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  tifer,  atifer=  to  deck,  to  trim, 
to  adoru.]  To  deck  out ;  to  dres3. 

“Her  desire  of  tiffing  out  her  mistress  in  a  killing 
attire.” — Search:  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  v. 

tiff '-g.n-jf,  *tiff-an-ie,  *tiff-en-ay,  subst.  [Prob. 
Connected  with  tiff  (2),  v.] 

Fabric:  A  kindof  thin  silk  gauze. 

“  The  invention  of  that  fine  silke,  tiffianie,  sarcenet,  and 
•ypres,  which  instead  of  apparell  to  cover  and  hide,  shew 
women  naked  through  them.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xi., 
ch.  xxii. 

tiff -in,  s.  [See  extract.]  A  word  applied  in  India 
to  a  lunch  or  slight  repast  between  breakfast  and 
dinner. 

“  Tiffin,  now  naturalized  among  Anglo-Indians  in  the 
sense  of  luncheon,  is  the  north  country  tiffing  (properly 
supping),  eating  or  drinking  out  of  season.” — Grose,  in 
Wedgwood:  Diet.  Eng.  Etymol, 

tlff'-ish,  adj.  [Eng.  tiff,  s. ;  -ish.]  Inclined  to 
peevishness;  petulant. 

tift,  s.  [Tiff,  s.]  A  fit  of  peevishness;  a  tiff,  a 
pet. 

tig,  s.  [A  variant  of  tick  or  tug.] 

1.  A  twitch,  a  tug,  a  pull. 

“  Ower  mony  maisters,  as  the  puddock  said  to  the  har* 
row,  when  every  tooth  gae  her  a  tig.” — Scott:  Bob  Boy,  ch. 

xxvii. 

2.  A  children’s  game,  in  which  one  pursues  and 
endeavors  to  touch  another;  if  he  succeeds,  the  one 
touched  becomes  in  his  turn  the  pursuer  till  he  can 
tig  or  touch  another. 

3.  A  flat  drinking-cup,  of  capacious  size,  and  gen¬ 
erally  with  four  handles,  formerly  used  for  passing 
round  the  table  at  convivial  meetings. 

tig,  v.  t.  [Tig,  swhst.]  To  twitch ;  to  give  a  slight 
stroke  to. 

tlge,  s.  [Fr.=a  stalk.] 

1.  Arch. :  The  shaft  of  a  column  from  the  astra¬ 
gal  to  the  capital. 

2.  Ordn. :  A  pin  at  the  base  of  the  breech  in  the 
Thouvenin  system  of  firearms,  for  expanding  the 
base  of  the  ball ;  an  anvil  or  support  for  the  cap  or 
primer  in  a  central-fire  cartridge. 

ti-gel'-la.ti-gel'-lus,  s.  [Mod.Lat.]  [Tigelle.] 
tl-gel'-lflte,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  tigell(a ) ;  Eng.  suff. 
-ate.J 

Bot. :  Having  a  short  stalk,  as  the  plumule  of  a 
bean. 

tl-gelle',  s.  [Fr.,  dimin.  from  tige  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  The  caulicle  or  neck  of  an  ovule, 
tl  -ger,  *ti-gre,  *ty-ger,  *ty-gre,  s.  [Fr.  tigre, 
from  Lat.  tigrem,  accus.  of  tigris;  Greek  tigris  =  a 
tiger,  from  O.  Pers.  tighri= an  arrow,  from  tighra  = 
sharp,  pointed,  whence  Pers.  Ur  =  an  arrow,  also 
the  river  Tigris,  from  its  rapidity.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*(1)  A  person  of  a  fierce,  bloodthirsty  disposition. 
*(2)  A  dissolute,  swaggering  dandy;  a  ruffling 
blade ;  a  swaggerer,  a  hectorj  a  bully,  a  mohawk. 
(Thackeray :  Pendennis ,  ch.  xix.) 

(3)  A  boy  in  livery  whose  special  duty  is  to  attend 
on  his  master  while  driving  out ;  a  young  male  ser¬ 
vant  or  groom. 

"Tiger  Tim  was  clean  of  limb, 

His  boots  were  polished,  his  jacket  was  trim.*' 

Barham:  Ingoldsby  Legends;  The  Execution. 

(4)  A  kind  of  growl  or  screech  after  cheering ;  as, 
three  cheers  and  a  tiger.  (U.  S.  Colloq.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Zo6l.:  Felis  tigris  {* Tigris  regalis,  Gray),  the 
largest  and  most  dangerous  of  the  Felidae,  exceed¬ 
ing  the  Lion  slightly  in  size  and  far  surpassing  him 
in  destructiveness.  It  is  purely  Asiatic  in  its  habi¬ 
tat,  but  is  not  by  any  means  confined  to  the  hot 
plains  of  India,  though  there  it  reaches  its  highest 
development  both  of  size  and  coloration.  It  is  found 
in  the  Himalayas  at  certain  seasons,  at  a  high  alti¬ 
tude,  and  in  1887  one  was  captured  near  Wladiwos- 
tock.in  Siberia,  and  another  in  the  Caucasus,  near 
the  Black  Sea.  ( Nature ,  Nov.  10,  1887.)  It  is  met 
with  to  the  eastward  throughout  Chinese  Tartary, 
as  far  north,  it  is  said,  as  the  island  of  Saghalien, 
where  the  winter  is  very  severe.  According  to 
Fayrer  ( Royal  Tiger  of  Bengal,  p.  30),  the  full- 
grown  male  Indian  tiger  is  from  nine  to  twelve,  and 
the  tigress  from  eight  to  ten  feet  from  the  nose  to 
the  tip  of  the  tail,  and  from  thirty-six  to  forty-two 
inches  high  at  the  shoulder.  It  is  the  only  member 
of  the  family  ornamented  with  cross  stripes  on  the 
body — a  scarce  type  of  coloration  among  mammals. 
These  cross  stripes  help  to  render  the  animal  incon¬ 
spicuous  among  the  reeds  in  which  it  commonly 
hides  itself,  and  where  it  would  be  seen  with  com- 
arative  ease  if  marked  with  spots  or  longitudinal 
ands.  The  ground  color  of  the  skin  is  rufous  or 
tawny  yellow,  shaded  with  white  on  the  ventral  sur¬ 
face.  This  is  varied  with  vertical  black  stripes  or 


elongated  ovals  and  brindlings.  On  the  face  and 
posterior  surface  of  the  ears  the  white  markings  are 
peculiarly  well  developed.  The  depth  of  the  ground 
color  and  the  intensity  of  the  black  markings  vary, 
according  to  the  age  and  condition  of  the  animal. 
In  old  tigers  the  ground  becomes  more  tawny,  of  a 
lighter  shade,  and  the  black  markings  better  de¬ 
fined.  The  ground  coloring  is  more  dusky  in  young 
animals.  Although  possessed  of  immense  strength 
and  ferocity, the  tiger  rarely  attacks  an  armed  man, 
unless  provoked,  though  often  carrying  off  women 
and  children.  When  pressed  by  hunger  or  enfeebled 
by  age  and  incapa  ble  of  dealing  with  larger  prey ,  like 
buffaloes,  the  tiger  prowls  around  villages,  and, 
having  once  tasted  human  flesh,  becomes  a  con¬ 
firmed  man-eater  (q.  v.).  In  a  Government  report 
it  is  stated  that  “one  tigress  caused  the  desertion 
of  thirteen  villages,  and  250  square  miles  of  coun¬ 
try  were  thrown  out  of  cultivation.”  The  natives 
destroy  tigers  by  traps,  pitfalls,  spring-guns,  and 
poisoned  arrows,  but  the  orthodox  method  of  keep¬ 
ing  down  their  numbers  as  pursued  by  Europeans 
is  to  employ  natives  to  beat  the  bush  while  the 
game,  when  started,  is  shot  by  the  sportsmen  seated 
on  elephants.  The  sport  is  exciting,  but  dangerous; 
for  a  wounded  tiger  has  been  known  to  spring  upon 
an  elephant  and  to  inflict  serious  wounds  on  the 
driver  and  occupants  of  the  howdah,  before  it  could 
be  despatched.  When  taken  young  the  tiger  is 
capable  of  being  tamed.  The  pair  of  adult  animals 
which  were  presented  to  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London  by  the  Guicowar  of  Baroda,  used  to  be  led 
about  by  their  attendants  in  the  streets  of  that 
city ;  and  Sir  James  Outram  once  possessed  a  male 
which  lived  at  large  in  his  quarters,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  accompanied  him  in  boat  excursions.  The 
Tiger  was  known  to  the  ancients ;  frequent  mention 
of  it  occurs  in  both  Greek  and  Latin  writers, 
and  like  the  Lion,  it  was  habitually  seen  in  the 
Games  of  the  Circus.  No  reference  is  made  to  it, 
however,  in  the  Bible.  The  Jaguar  ( Felis  onca)  is 
sometimes  called  the  American  Tiger,  and  Felis 
macrocelis,  from  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  the 
Clouded  Tiger. 

2.  Sugar:  A  tank  having  a  perforated  bottom, 
through  which  the  molasses  escape. 

II  To  buck  (or fight)  the  tiger:  To  gamble.  (Slang.) 

tiger-beetles,  s.  pi. 

Entom. :  The  family  Cicindelidee.  [Cicindela.] 
tiger-bird,  s. 

Ornithology : 

1.  Any  species  of  the  genus  Capito ;  specif.,  Capita 
cayanus. 

“On  all  the  ripe  fig-trees  in  the  forest  you  see  the  bird 
called  the  small  Tiger-bird.  .  .  .  The  throat  and  part 
of  the  head  are  a  bright  red;  the  breast  and  belly  have 
black  spots  on  a  yellow  ground;  the  wings  are  a  dark 
green,  black,  and  white;  and  the  rump  and  tail  black  and 
green.” — Water  ton:  Wanderings;  Seoond  Journey,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Tigrisoma  (q.  v.). 
Waterton:  Wanderings.  Explanatory  Index  by 
.  G.  Wood.) 

tiger-bittern,  s. 

Ornith. :  Tigrisoma  tigrinum.  So  called  because 
of  its  reddish-brown  color,  marked  with  black, 
somewhat  like  a  tiger. 

tiger-cat,  s. 

Zo6l. :  A  popular  name  for  any  of  the  smaller 
felines,  especially  when  the  disposition  of  the 
darker  coloration  of  the  skin  resembles  that  of  the 
tiger  (q.  v.). 

tiger-cowry,  s.  [Tigee-shell.] 
tiger-flower,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Tigridia  (q.v.),  so  called  because 
the  flowers  are  orange,  yellow,  and  richly  spotted. 

tiger-footed,  a.  Swift  as  a  tiger;  moving  in 
bounds ;  hastening  to  seize  one’s  prey. 

“ This  tiger-footed  Rage.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

tiger-leap,  s.  A  bound  or  leap  like  that  of  a 
tiger  on  its  prey. 

“With  a  tiger-leap  half  way, 

Now  she  meets  the  coming  prey.” 

Wordsworth:  Kitten  and  the  Falling  Leaves. 

tiger-lily,  s. 

Bot.:  Lilium  tigrinum,  a  fine  lily,  having  scarlet 
spotted  flowers,  whence  it  is  called  also  the  Tiger- 
spotted  Lily.  It  is  a  native  of  China,  but  is  now 
cultivated  in  European  and  American  gardens.  The 
bulbs  are  eaten  in  China  and  Japan, 
tiger-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  Arctia  caja,  a  large  fine  moth,  the  male 
with  pectinated  antenn®,  the  fore  wings  in  both 
sexes  brown,  with  numerous  irregularly  ramifying 
whitish  streaks  and  spots,  the  hinder  wings  reddish 
orange  with  six  or  seven  blue-black  spots ;  expan¬ 
sion  of  wings,  2)£  to  2%  inches.  Larva  black,  with 
long  white  hairs  on  the  back,  reddish-brown  ones 
along  the  sides  and  on  the  anterior  segments ;  the 


head  and  legs  black.  It  feeds  on  chickweed,  dock- 
nettle,  and  various  low  plants.  The  eggs  are 
deposited  in  July  and  August;  the  larva  lives 
through  the  winter,  and  when  full  grown  is  about 
two  inches  long.  It  spins  a  loose  hairy  web  in  J uly, 
and  changes  to  a  large  dark  smooth  chrysalis, 
tiger-shark,  s. 

Ichthy.:  Stegostoma  tigrinum ,  a  shark  common  in 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Young  specimens  are  generally 
met  with  close  to  the  shore ;  but  the  full-grown  fish, 
from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  long,  frequent  the  open  sea. 
The  color  is  a  yellowish-brown,  with  black  or  dark- 
brown  transverse  bands  or  spots,  whence  the  popu¬ 
lar  name.  Called  also  Zebra-shark, 
tiger-shell,  tiger-cowry,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Cyprcea  tigris.  The  dark  markings,  how¬ 
ever,  consist  of  dots,  and  not  of  stripes, 
tiger-wolf,  s.  [Thylacine.] 
tiger-wood,  subst.  A  valuable  wood  for  cabinet¬ 
makers,  imported  from  British  Guiana.  It  is  the 
heart-wood  of  Machcerium  schomburgkii. 
tiger’s-foot,  s. 

Bot. :  Ipomceapes-tigridis.  The  stem  and  leaves 
are  hairy ;  the  flowers,  which  are  involucrate,  arej 
small  and  white,  with  a  tinge  of  purple.  Common 
in  India.  | 

*tl-ger-an'-tlc,  a.  [En g.  tiger ; -antic.]  Raven-1 
ous  as  a  tiger. 

“  The  meridian  of  your  tigerantic  stomach.” — T.  Brown: 
Works,  ii.  179. 

♦tl'-ger-Ine,  a.  [En g.  tiger ; -ine.]  Tigerish, 
tl'-ger-lsh,  a.  [En g.  tiger;  -ish.]  The  same  as 
Tigrish  (q.  v.). 

*tr-ger-I§m,  s.  [En g.  tiger ; -ism.]  The  qualities 
or  character  of  a  tiger. 

“His  lordship  now  placed  his  hat  on  his  head,  slightly 
on  one  side.  It  was  the  ‘  tiger  ism  ’  of  a  past  period,  and 
which  he  could  no  more  abandon  than  he  couid  give  up 
the  jaunty  swagger  of  his  walk.” — Lever:  Bramleighs  of 
Bishop’s  Folly,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  x. 

*tl  -ger-kln,  s.  [Eng.  tiger;  dimin.  suff.  -kin.]  A 
little  tiger ;  hence,  humorously,  a  cat. 

“  Our  domesticated  tigerkin.” — Lytton:  Caxtor.s,  bk.  xiv.„ 
ch.  ii. 

tigh  (gh  silent) ,  s.  [Cf.  Gael.  tigh=&  house.]  A 
close  or  inclosure.  (Prov.) 

*tlght  (gh  silent),  pret.  of  v.  [Tie,  i\] 

tight  (gh  silent),  *thyht,  *thite,  *tite,  a.  &  s. 
[Prop,  thight;  Icel.  th£ttr= tight,  water-tight,  not 
leaking  ;  Sw.  t&t= close,  tight,  thick,  hard,  compact; 
tdta= to  make  tight;  tdtua— to  become  tight;  Dan. 
tcet— tight,  compact,  dense,  water-tight;  tcette  =  to 
tighten;  Ger.  dicht =tight ;  Dut.  digt.  Taut  and 
tight  are  doublets.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Having  the  parts  or  joints  so  closely  united  as 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  fluids ;  impervious  or  im¬ 
permeable  to  air,  gas,  water,  &c.  (Generally  in 
composition ;  as,  air -tight,  water -tight.) 

2.  Having  the  parts  firmly  held  together,  so  as 
not  to  be  easily  or  readily  moved;  compactly  or 
firmly  built  or  made ;  in  a  sound  condition. 

“  The  ship  is  tight,  and  yare,  and  bravely  rigged.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  v. 

3.  Tensely  stretched  or  drawn;  taut;  not  slack; 
as,  a  tight  rope. 

4.  Firmly  packed  or  inserted;  not  loose;  not 
easily  moved  ;  as,  A  stopper  is  tight  in  a  bottle. 

5.  Fitting  close  to  the  body ;  not  loose. 

“The  remaining  part  of  their  dress  consists  of  a  pair  of 
tight  trowsers,  or  long  breeches,  of  leather,  reaching 
down  to  the  calf  of  the  leg.” — Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  vi., 
ch.  vii. 

6.  Well-built,  sinewy,  strong,  muscular.  (Said  ol 
persons.) 

7.  In  good  health  or  condition. 

“  ‘And  how  does  miss  and  madam  do. 

The  little  boy  and  all?’ 

‘All  tight  and  well.’  ” 

Cowper:  Yearly  Distress. 

*8.  Neat,  tidy. 

“While  they  are  among  the  English  they  wear  good 
clothes,  and  take  delight  to  go  neat  and  tight.” — Dampier: 
Voyages  (an.  1681). 

9.  Parsimonious,  niggardly,  close-fisted.  (Colloq.) 

10.  Produced  by  or  requiring  great  strength  or 
exertion  ;  severe  ;  as,  a  tight  pull.  (Colloq.) 

11.  Not  easily  obtained;  not  to  be  obtained  on 
ordinary  or  easy  terms ;  dear;  not  cheap.  (Said  of 
money  or  the  money-market.) 

12.  Slightly  intoxicated ;  tipsy,  or  nearly  so. 

“  ‘No,  sir,  not  a  bit  tipsy,’  said  Harding,  interpreting 
his  glance;  ‘not  even  what  Mr.  Cutbill  calls  tightl’”— 
Lever:  Bramleighs  of  Bishop' s  Folly,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

IT  To  be  in  a  tight  place:  To  be  surrounded  bj 
apparently  insurmountable  difficulty. 

B.  Assubst.:  [Tights.] 


bfiil,  boy;  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  £em;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shsm.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del. 
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tight-rope,  s.  A  tensely  stretched  rope  on  which 
an  acrobat  walks,  and  performs  other  feats,  at  a 
greater  or  less  height  above  the  ground. 

♦tight  (gh  silent),  v.t.  [Tight,  a.]  To  make  tight, 
to  tighten. 

tight -911  (gh  silent),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  tight ;  -en.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  make  tight,  to  draw  tighter,  to 
make  more  close  or  strict. 

“  What  reins  were  tightenedin  despair, 

"When  rose  Benledi’s  ridge  in  air.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  6. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  tight  or  tighter;  to  be¬ 
come  dearer.  (Often  followed  by  up.)  (Stock  Ex¬ 
change  slang.) 

“Lenders  avoiding  this  class  of  paper  from  a  belief  that 
the  market  will,  as  usual,  ‘  tighten  up  ’  toward  the  end  of 
the  year.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

tight -en-er,  tight  -ner  (gh  silent),  s.  [English 
tighten ;  -er.] 

1.  A  ribbon  or  string  for  tightening  a  woman  s 
dress. 

2.  A  hearty  meal.  (Slang.) 

tight -pn-ing  (gh  silent),  pr.  par.  or  adjective » 

[Tighten.] 

tightening-pulley,  subst.  A  pulley  which  rests 
against  the  band  in  order  to  tighten  it,  to  increase 
its  frictional  adhesion  to  the  pulleys  over  which  it 

runs. 

tight -er  (gh  silent.),  s.  [Eng.  tight ;  -er.] 

1.  A  ribbon  or  string  used  to  draw  clothes  tight-* 
♦2.  A  caulker. 

“Julius  Caesar  and  Pompey  wereboatwrights  and  tight - 
ers  of  ships.” — Urquhart:  Rabelais,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxx. 

tight -ljf,  *tight-li  (gh  silent),  adv.  [English 
tight ;  -ly.  J 

1.  In  a  tight  manner;  closely  ;  not  loosely. 

“Placed  so  tightly,  as  to  squeeze  myself  in  half  my 
natural  dimensions.” — Knox:  Winter  Evenings,  even.  68. 

*2.  Neatly,  adroitly,  soundly. 

“He  will  clapper-claw  thee  tightly.'" 

Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  3. 
*3.  Closely,  sharply. 

“  Noah  kept  them  tightly  to  work.” — De  Quincey.  Span¬ 
ish  Nun,  §  1,  p.  2. 

tight -ness  (gh  silent) ,  s.  [Eng.  tight;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tight;  closeness, 
imperviousness,  compactness. 

2.  Tautness  ;  as,  the  tightness  of  a  string. 

3.  Closeness,  firmness. 

“  The  bones  are  inflexible  ;  which  arises  from  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  number  of  corpuscles  that  compose  them,  and 
the  firmness  and  tightness  of  their  union.” — Woodward: 
On  Fossils. 

4.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  straightened  or 
stringent ;  stringency,  severity,  closeness,  parsi¬ 
moniousness. 

5.  The  state  of  being  slightly  intoxicated ;  tipsi¬ 
ness. 

*6.  Capability,  dexterity,  adroitness,  neatness, 
tights,  (gh  silent),  s.pl.  [Tight,  a.] 

1.  Tight-fitting  underclothing  worn  by  actors, 
acrobats,  dancers,  or  the  like. 

“Frozen  in  their  tights  or  chilled  to  the  bone  in  the 
midst  of  their  carnivalesque  revelry.”  —  London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

*2.  Small  clothes  ;  breeches. 

“His  elevated  position  revealing  those  tights  and 
gaiters,  which,  had  they  clothed  an  ordinary  man,  might 
have  passed  without  observation.” — Dickens:  Pickwick, 
ch.  i. 

tig -lie,  o.  [Mod.  Lat.  (croton)  tigl(ium)  ; -ic.] 
Contained  in  or  derived  from  croton-oil. 

tiglic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C^HgOo^CHg-CH  :C(CH3)-CO‘OH.  Methyl 
cro tonic  acid.  Found  in  croton-oil,  and  prepared 
synthetically  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  chloride 
on  ethylic  eth-meth-oxa-late.  It  crystallizes  in  tri¬ 
clinic  prisms,  melts  at  63°,  and  boils  at  198°. 

ti’-gress,  *ti-gresse,  s.  [Eng.  tiger ;  -ess.]  The 
female  of  the  tiger, 

“The  tigresse  commeth  and  finds  her  nest  and  den 
emptie.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  xviii. 

ti-grid'-l-g.,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dim.  from  Gr.  tigris 
=a  tiger  ;  or  Gr.  tigris=  a  tiger,  and  eidos= appear¬ 
ance.  Named  from  its  spotted  flowers.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Iridaceae.  Bulbs  from  Mexico, 
with  very  beautiful  but  fugitive  flowers.  [Tiger- 

FLOWER.] 

tl-grine,  a.  [Eng.  tiger’,  -ine.]  Like  a  tiger; 
tigrish. 

“  The  young  of  the  lion  are  marked  with  faint  stripes 
of  a  tigrine  character.” — Wood:  Illus.  Nat.  Hist.,  i.  163. 
♦tl'-grls,  s.  [Lat.]  [Tiger.] 

ZoOl. :  A  Linnsean  genus  of  Carnivora  Felina.  It 
was  revived  by  Gray,  in  whose  classification  the 
Tiger  figured  as  Tigris  regalis. 


ti'-grish,  a.  [Eng.  tiger;  -ish.] 

1.  Resembling,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of 
a  tiger;  fierce,  bloodthirsty. 

“  Let  this  thought  thy  tigrish  courage  pass.” 

Sydney:  Astroph.  and  Stella. 

*2.  Swaggering,  bullying. 

“  Nothing  could  be  more  vagrant,  devil-me-carish,  and 
to  use  the  slang  word,  tigrish,  than  his  whole  air.” — Lyt- 
ton:  My  Novel,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  xx. 

tl-gri-s5'-ma,  s.  [Lat.  tigris- a  tiger,  and  Gr. 
soma=the  body.  Named  from  the  markings  on  the 
plumage.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Ardeidse,  with  four  species 
from  tropical  America  and  Western  Africa.  Bill  as 
inArdea  (q.v.) ;  face  and  sometimes  chin,  naked; 
legs  feathered  almost  to  the  knees ;  inner  toe  rather 
shorter  than  outer ;  claws  short,  stout,  regularly 
curved ;  anterior  scales  reticulate  or  hexagonal, 
♦tike  (1),  s.  [Tick  (2),s.] 
tike  (2),  *tyke,  s.  [Icel.  tlk;  Sw,  tik=a  bitch.] 
J.  A  dog,  a  cur. 

“  Or  bobtail  tike  or  trundle-tail.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iii.  6. 

2.  A  Yorkshireman. 

3.  A  vulgar  person,  a  queer  fellow. 

*tik-el,  a.  [Tickle,  a.] 

ti-koor’,  tlk'-ul  s.  [Bengalee  name.] 

Bot.:  Garcinia  pedunculata,  a  tall  tree,  a  native 
of  Rungpoor,  Goalpara,  and  Sylhet  in  India.  The 
fruit  is  large,  round,  smooth  and,  when  ripe,  yellow. 
The  fleshy  part  is  of  a  very  sharp,  pleasant  taste, 
and  is  used  by  the  natives  for  curries,  and  for  acid¬ 
ulating  water;  if  cut  into  slices  it  will  keep  for 
years,  and  might  be  used,  in  lieu  of  limes,  on  board 
ship  on  long  voyages.  (Calcutta  Exhib.  Report.) 
tlk '-or,  s.  [Native  name.] 

Botany,  &c. : 

1.  The  tubers  of  Curcuma  leucorrhiza ,  which 
grow  in  the  forests  of  Bahar  in  India.  They  are 
yellow  inside,  and  often  a  foot  long. 

2.  An  excellent  kind  of  arrowroot  prepared  from 
the  tubers. 

tl-kus,.  s.  [Native  name.] 

ZoOlogy:  A  small  insectivorous  mammal,  from 
Malacca  and  Sumatra,  described  by  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles  as  Viverra  gymnura,  but  now  known  as 
Gymnurus  rafflesii.  Externally  it  is  not  unlike  an 
opossum  with  a  lengthened  muzzle ;  greater  portion 
of  the  body,  upper  part  of  legs,  root  of  tail,  and 
stripe  over  the  eye  black,  the  other  parts  white.  It 
possesses  glands  which  secrete  a  substance  with  a 
strong  musky  smell, 
til  (1),  s.  [Till  (1),  s.] 
tll(2),s.  [Tilia.] 
til  (3),  s.  [Seedef.] 

Comm. :  The  name  given  in  the  Canary  Islands  to 
the  wood  of  Oreodaphne  exaltata.  [Oreodaphne.] 
Called  also  Tilwood. 

♦til,  prep.  [Till,  prep.] 

tll-bur-y,  *til-burgh,  s.  [From  the  name  of  the 
inventor,  a  London  coach-builder,  in  the  early  part 


Tilbury. 

of  the  present  century.]  A  gig  or  two-wheeled  car¬ 
riage  without  a  top  or  cover. 

tll’-de,  s.  [Sp.]  The  diacritic  mark  placed  over 
the  letter  n  (sometimes  over  l )  in  Spanish  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  in  pronunciation  the  following  vowel  is  to 
be  sounded  as  if  a  y  had  been  affixed  to  it ;  as  can¬ 
on,  pronounced  can-yon. 

tile  (1),  *tyle,  subst.  [A  contract,  of  tigel;  A.  S. 
tigele,  from  Lat.  tegula= a  tile,  lit.=that  which 
covers,  from  tego=  to  cover.] 

1.  A  kind  of  thin  slab  of  baked  clay,  used  for  cov¬ 
ering  roofs,  paving  floors,  lining  furnaces  or  ovens, 
constructing  drains,  &c.  Tiles,  both  flat  and 
curved,  were  in  great  demand  in  Roman  architect¬ 
ure.  Roofs  were  covered  with  the  flat  and  curved 
tiles  alternating.  Tiles  two  feet  square  with  a  foot 
at  each  angle  were  used  to  line  the  thermae,  so  that 
an  air  space  between  them  and  the  wall  should 
prevent  the  absorbtion  of  the  water  by  the  latter. 
Tiles  are  manufactuaed  by  a  similar  process  to 


bricks.  Roofing  tiles  are  of  two  sorts,  plain  tiles 
and  pantiles  ;  the  former  are  flat,  and  are  usually 
made  %  inch  in  thickness,  10)4  inches  long,  6)4  wide. 
They  weigh  from  2  to  2)4  pounds  each,  and  expose 
about  one-half  to  the  weather ;  740  tiles  cover  100 
superficial  feet.  They  are  hung  upon  the  lath  by 
,  two  oak  pins,  inserted  into  holes  made  by  the 
molder.  Pantiles,  first  used  in  Flanders,  have  a 
wavy  surface,  lapping  under  and  being  overlapped 
by  adjacent  tiles  of  the  same  rank.  They  are  made 
14)4X10)4  ;  expose  ten  inches  to  the  weather;  weigh 
from  5  to  5)4  pounds  each  ;  170  cover  100  superficial 
feet.  Crown,  Ridge,  Hip,  and  Valley  tiles  are  semi- 
cylindrical,  or  segments  of  cylinders,  used  for  the 
purposes  indicated.  Siding-tiles  are  used  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  weather  boarding.  Holes  are  made  in 
them  when  molding,  and  they  are  secured  to  the 
lath  by  fla  -headed  nails.  The  gauge  or  exposed 
face  is  sometimes  indented,  to  represent  courses  of 
brick.  Fine  mortar  is  introduced  between  them 
when  they  rest  upon  each  other.  Siding-tiles  ar« 
sometimes  called  Weather- tiles  and  Mathematical 
tiles;  these  names  are  derived  from  their  exposure 
or  markings.  They  are  variously  formed,  having 
curved  or  crenated  edges,  and  various  ornaments 
either  raised  or  encaustic.  Dutch  tiles,  for  chim¬ 
neys,  are  made  of  a  whitish  earth,  glazed  and 
painted  with  various  figures.  Drain-tiles  are  usu¬ 
ally  made  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  and  laid  upon  flat 
tiles  called  Soles.  Paving  tiles  are  usually  square 
and  thicker  than  those  used  for  roofing.  [En¬ 
caustic.]  Galvanized  iron  tiles  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  France  They  are  shaped  like  pantiles,  so 
that  each  laps  upon  its  neighbor  in  the  course,  and 
each  course  laps  upon  the  one  beneath  it. 

“The  houses  are  represented  as  considerable,  being 
built  with  stone  and  timber,  and  covered  with  tiles,  a 
very  uncommon  fabric  for  these  warm  climates  and  sav¬ 
age  countries.” — Anson:  Voyages,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  Brass  Founding :  The  cover  of  a  brass  furnace. 
Now  made  of  iron,  but  formerly  a  flat  tile. 

3.  Metall. :  A  clay  cover  for  a  melting-pot. 

4.  A  tall  stiff  hat ;  a  tall  silk  hat,  or  one  of  that 
shape.  (Slang.) 

“And  down  he  sat  without  further  bidding,  having 
previously  deposited  his  old  white  hat  on  the  landing 
outside  the  door.  ‘  Ta’nt  a  werry  good  'un  to  look  at,’ 
said  Sam,  ‘but  it’s  an  astonishin’  ’un  to  wear;  and  afore 
the  brim  went,  it  was  a  werry  handsome  tile.” — Dickens: 
Pickwick,  ch.  xii. 

tile-creasing,  s. 

Mason.:  A  row  of  tile  laid  along  the  top  of  a 
wall,  projecting  beyond  the  face;  or  each  face,  if 
both  are  exposed.  A  row  of  bricks  laid  header 
fashion  is  laid  above,  and  is  called  a  cope.  A 
double  row  laid  so  as  to  break  joint  is  double  tile- 
creasing. 

tile-drain,  s.  A  drain  made  of  tiles. 

tile-earth,  s.  A  strong  clayey  earth  ;  stiff,  stub¬ 
born  land. 

tile-field,  s.  Ground  on  which  tiles  are  made. 

tile-kiln,  s.  A  form  of  kiln  adapted  to  burning 
tiles. 

tile-ore,  s. 

Min.:  An  earthy  form  of  cuprite  (q.  v.),  of  a 
brick-red  or  reddish-brown  color ;  usually  impure 
from  admixture  of  earthy  limonite  or  turgite,  and 
other  substances. 

tile-pin,  s.  A  pin,  usually  of  hard  wood,  passing 
through  a  hole  in  a  tile  into  a  lath,  &c.,  to  secure  it 
to  the  roof. 

tile-root,  s. 

Bot.:  Geissorhiza;  a  genus  of  Iridaceae,  with 
showy  flowers,  chiefly  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Some  species  are  cultivated  in  greenhouses, 
tile-stone,  s. 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  tile. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Geol.  ( pi.) :  Certain  beds  originally  considered 
by  Murchison  to  be  the  base  of  the  Old  Red  Sand¬ 
stone,  but  afterward  transferred  by  him  to  the 
highest  part  of  the  Upper  Silurian.  They  have 
been  retained  in  this  position,  and  are  considered 
to  be  the  transition  beds  from  the  Upper  Silurian 
to  the  Old  Red  Sandstone.  Salter  proposed  to  call 
them  Ledbury  shales. 

2.  Petrol.:  A  name  by  which  certain  slates  which 
cleave  along  planes  of  bedding  are  known.  They 
form  roofing  slates. 

tile-tea,  s.  A  kind  of  inferior  tea  prepared  by 
stewing  refuse  leaves  with  milk,  butter,  salt,  and 
herbs,  and  solidifying  the  mixture  by  pressing  into 
moulds.  It  is  sold  at  Kiachta  to  the  Armenians  for 
distribution  through  Western  Siberia  and  the  Cau¬ 
casus.  It  is  an  article  of  food  rather  than  a  bever¬ 
age. 

tile-work,  s.  A  place  where  tiles  are  made;  a 
tilery. 

tile  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  In  Freemason  and 
other  lodges,  the  door  of  the  lodge.  [Tile  (2),  v.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se.  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


tile  (3),  s.  [Teil.] 
tile  (1),  v.  t.  [Tile  (1),  s.] 

1.  To  cover  with  tiles. 

“Cinyra,  the  sonne  of  Agriopa,  devised  tiling  and  slat¬ 
ing  of  houses  first.” — P.  Hulland:  Pliny,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  lvi. 

2.  To  cover  as  with  tiles, 
tile  (2),  v.  t.  [Tile  (2),  s.] 

1.  In  Freemasonry,  &c.,  to  guard  against  the 
entry  of  the  uninitiated,  by  placing  the  tiler  at  the 
door ;  as,  to  tile  a  lodge. 

2.  Hence,  fig.,  to  bind  or  keep  secret  what  is  said 
or  done. 

tll'-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  til(ia) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  tribe  of  Tiliace®  (q.  v.).  Co¬ 
rolla  none,  or  the  petals  entire ;  anthers  opening 
longitudinally.  Families,  Sloanid®  and  Grewidw. 

til -Sr  (1),  s.  [Eng.  til(e)  (1) ,  y. ;  -er.]  A  man 
whose  occupation  is  to  tile  houses,  &c. 

tll'-er  (2),  tyl'-er,  s.  [Eng.  til(e)  (2),  v.;  -er.] 
In  Freemasonry,  &c.,  the  keeper  of  the  door  of  a 
lodge. 

tll  -er-y,  s.  [Eng.  tile  (1),  s. ;  -ry.]  A  place 
where  tiles  are  made ;  tile- works. 

*tlle -shard,  s.  [Eng.  tile  (1),  s.,  and  shard,."]  A 
piece  of  broken  tile. 

“The  Greeks  after  they  have  well  rammed  a  floor  which 
they  mean  to  pave,  lay  thereupon  a  pavement  of  rubbish, 
or  else  broken  tileshards." — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxxvi., 
ch.  xxv. 

til'-et,  s.  [Teil.] 

tll  -I-a,  s.  [Lat. =the  lime  tree.] 

Bot. :  Lime  or  Linden  tree  ;  the  typical  genus  of 
Tiliace®  (q.  v.).  Sepals  five,  petals  five,  often  with 
a  scale  at  the  base.  Style  simple,  stigma  five- 
toothed,  ovary  five-celled,  each  cell  with  two  ovules ; 
fruit  globose,  indehiscent,  one-celled,  one  or  two 
seeded.  Known  species  eight,  from  the  north  tem¬ 
perate  zone. 

tll-I-a'-ge-ge,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  tili(a)  (q.  v.) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - acece .] 

Botany:  Lindenblooms  ;  an  order  of  Hypogynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Malvales.  Trees,  shrubs,  rarely 
herbs.  Leaves  simple,  stipulate,  toothed,  alter¬ 
nate.  Flowers  axillary  ;  sepals  four  or  five,  distinct 
or  united  ;  aestivation  valvate ;  petals  four  or  five ; 
stamens  generally  indefinite  in  number ;  style  one  ; 
stigmas  as  many  as  the  carpels,  of  which  the  ovary 
has  from  two  to  ten ;  ovules  varying  in  number ; 
fruit  dry  or  prickly,  sometimes  winged,  with  several 
cells,  or  with  only  one  ;  seeds  one  or  many.  Chiefly 
from  the  Tropics.  Tribes  Tile®  and  Elaeocarpe® ; 
genera  thirty-five,  species  350  ( Lindley ) ,’  genera 
forty,  species  330  (Hooker). 
tU’-Ing,  s.  [Tile  (1),  v.] 

1.  The  operation  of  covering  a  roof,  &c.,  with 

tiles. 

2.  Tiles  on  a  roof ;  tiles  generally. 

“They  .  .  .  let  him  down  through  the  tiling  with 

his  couch  before  Jesus.” — Luke  v.  19. 

tilk -er-o  -dlte,  subst.  [After  Tilkerode,  Hartz, 
where  first  found ;  suff.  -ite  ( Min .)  .1 
Min.:  A  variety  of  clausthalite  (q.  v.),  differing 
in  the  proportions  of  selenium  and  lead,  and  con¬ 
taining  over  3  per  cent,  of  cobalt.  Occurs  ■with 
other  selenium  compounds. 
tlll(l),s.  [Teel.] 
till  (2) ,  *tyll,  s.  [Till  (1) ,  v.] 

1.  A  drawer. 

2.  A  money-box  in  a  shop,  warehouse,  &c. ;  a  cash- 
drawer,  as  in  a  shop,  counter,  or  the  like  ;  a  money- 
drawer  in  a  counter  or  desk. 

“No shopkeeper’s  till  or  stock  could  be  safe.” — Macau¬ 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.xix. 

tlll(3),s.  [An  abbreviation  of  lentil.  (Prior.)'] 
Bot. :  Ervum  lens. 

till  (4),  s.  [Scotch=a  cold,  unproductive  clay.] 
Geol. :  The  Lower  Bowlder  clay  ;  a  stiff,  stony,  un¬ 
stratified  clay  produced  by  the  bottom  moraine  of 
a  great  ice  sheet.  In  Scotland  it  sometimes  exceeds 
a  hundred  feet  thick.  It  contains  layers  of  peat 
and  terrestrial  vegetation,  interglacial  beds,  the 
latter  with  bones  of  the  mammoth  and  the  reindeer, 
with  fragments  of  the  arctic  and  boreal  shells.  It 
proves  a  submergence  of  Scotland  to  520  feet  below 
its  present  level.  It  is  of  Pleistocene  age,  and  is 
probably  the  equivalent  of  the  Lower  Shelly 
Bowlder  clay  of  Lancashire. 

till,  *til,  *tille,  *tyl,  *tyll,  *tyle,  prep.  [Icel. 
til=  till,  to :  Dan  .til;  Sw.  till.) 

1.  To.  (In  this  sense  still  commonly  used  in  Scot¬ 
land  and  parts  of  England  and  Ireland.) 

“Thei  fled  out  of  Wales  away  title  Ireland.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  3. 

*2.  To,  unto  ;  up  to  ;  as  far  as. 

“  How  oft  shall  my  brother  sin  against  me,  and  I  forgive 
him?  Till  seven  times?  ” — Matthew  xviii.  21. 


3.  To  the  time  of ;  until. 

“  Till  the  break  of  day.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Nights  Dream,  iii.  2. 

4.  Used  before  verbs  and  sentences,  to  denote  to 
the  time  or  point  expressed  in  the  sentence  or  clause 
following.  (An  ellipse  for  till  the  time  when.) 

“Stay  there  till  I  come  to  thee.” 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  2. 

1T*(1)  Till  into:  Till;  up  to. 

“I  with  all  good  conscience  haue  lyued  bifore  God  til 
into  this  dai.” — Wycliffe:  Dedis  xxiii. 

2)  Till  now :  Up  to  the  present  time. 

3)  Till  then:  Up  to  that  time. 

*(4)  Til  to:  Until. 

“It  was  set  for  treespassyng  til  to  the  seed  come.” — 
Wycliffe:  Galatians,  iii. 

*tlll  (1),  *tille,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  tyllan  (?) ;  Dut. 
tillen=to  lift  up ;  Low.  Ger.  tillen= to  lift,  move 
from  its  place ;  Sw.  dial,  tille.] 

A.  Trams. :  To  draw. 

“The  world  .  .  .  tyl  hym  drawes 
And  tilles.”  Pricke  of  Conscience,  1,183 

B.  Intrans.:  To  lead. 

“  From  Douere  in  to  Chestre  tilleth  Watling  strete.’ 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  8. 

till  (2),  *til-ie,  *tul-i-en,  *tyll,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S. 

tilian,teolian—  to  labor,  to  strive  after,  to  till  land,, 
from  G’Z=good,  excellent,  profitable  ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
telen— to  breed,  to  till,  to  cultivate;  Ger.  zielen=  to 
aim  at,  from  ziel;  O.  H.  Ger.  zil=an  aim,  a  mark.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  plow  and  prepare  for  seed,  and  to  dress  the 
crops  of ;  to  cultivate. 

“The  Lord  God  sent  him  forth  from  the  garden  of 
Eden  to  till  the  ground  from  whence  he  was  taken.” — 
Genesis  iii.  23. 

*2.  To  procure,  to  prepare,  to  set. 

“He  cannot  pipe  nor  sing, 

Nor  neatly  dress  a  spring, 

Nor  knows  a  trap  nor  snare  to  till.” 

Browne:  Shepherd’s  Pipe,  Eel.  ii. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  practice  agriculture ;  to  cultivate 
the  land. 

“They  must  purvey  for  their  own  food,  and  either  till 
or  famish.” — Bp.  Hall:  Invisible  World,  bk.  i.,  §  8. 

ftlll  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  till  (2),  v. ;  -able.]  Capable 
of  being  tilled  ;  fit  for  the  plow  ;  arable. 

tll  -l8e-?t,  s.  [Named  after  Tilli,  an  Italian  bot¬ 
anist  (1655-1740).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  C-rassule®.  Calyx  three  or  four 
parted  or  lobed ;  petals  three  to  five,  generally  dis¬ 
tinct,  acuminate.  Styles  short,  carpels  three  to 
five,  ovules  one  or  more,  follicles  few  or  many- 
seeded,  constricted  in  the  middle.  Known  species 
twenty,  distribution  world-wide. 

till'-age  (age  asig),  *tyll-age,  s.  [Eng.  till  (2), 
verb ;  -age.] 

1.  The  operation,  practice,  art,  or  occupation  of 
tilling,  or  preparing  land  for  crops,  keeping  the 
ground  free  from  weeds  which  might  hinder  the 
growth  of  the  crops,  and  dressing  the  crops  ;  culti¬ 
vation,  agriculture,  culture,  husbandry.  It  includes 
the  operations  of  manuring,  plowing,  harrowing, 
rolling,  &c. 

“The  instruments  and  tools  for  tillage  and  husbandry.” 
— P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  111. 

2.  A  place  tilled  or  cultivated. 

tll-land'-§l-a,  s.  [Named  by  Linn®us  after  a 

professor  at  Abo,  who,  encountering  a  storm  at  sea, 
vowed  never  again  to  travel  by  water,  and  ex¬ 
changed  his  original  name  for  Tillands=on  or  by 
land.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Bromeliace®.  Calyx  persistent, 
divided  into  three  oblong  segments,  lanceolate  at 
the  tip  ;  corolla  tubular,  longer  than  the  calyx,  also 
divided  into  three  segments ;  stamens  six,  with 
short  filaments;  ovary  superior;  stigma  obtuse, 
trifid  ;  fruit  a  capsule,  having  three  cells  with  sev¬ 
eral  seeds,  each  supported  by  a  long  stalk  of  aggre- 

Sate  fibers,  which  at  last  becomes  a  feathery  wing. 

mown  species  about  thirty.  Tillandsia  usneoides 
hangs  down  from  the  trees  in  Tropical  America  like 
long,  dry  beards.  It  is  used  for  stuffing  birds  and 
in  the  preparation  of  an  ointmentused  against  haem¬ 
orrhoids.  T.  utriculata,  the  Wild  Pine  of  Jamaica, 
is  another  parasite.  The  stem  is  three  or  four 
feet  and  the  leaves  three  feet  long,  with  expanded 
bases,  which  retain  any  rain  falling  upon  them ; 
the  bases  then  swell  and  form  a  bottle,  contracted 
at  the  neck,  and  holding  about  a  quart  of  water,  of 
which  animals  and  travelers  make  use  during 
drought.  T.  monostachya,  the  Single-spiked  Til¬ 
landsia  ,  also  has  reservoirs  of  water. 

tlll-er  (1),  *til-i-er,  *tyl-i-er,  subst.  [English 
till  (2),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  tills  or  cultivates  lana; 
a  husbandman,  a  farmer. 

“The  lofty  site,  by  Nature  framed,  to  tempt, 

Amid  a  wilderness  of  rooks  and  stones, 

The  tiller’s  hand.” 

Wordsworth .  Excursion ,  bk.  v. 


tlll'-er  (2) ,  s.  [Eng.  till  (1) ,  v. :  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  One  who  draws. 

*2.  A  till,  a  money-drawer ;  a  drawer  of  any  kind. 

“  Search  her  cabinet,  and  thou  shalt  find 
Each  tiller  there  with  love  epistles  lined.” 

Dry  den:  Juvenal,  iv.  384. 

3.  The  handle  of  a  spade.  (Prov.) 

4.  A  transverse  handle  at  the  upper  end  of  a  pit 
saw. 

5.  The  handle  of  a  cross-bow. 

*6.  A  cross-bow. 

II.  Naut. :  The  lever  on  the  head  of  a  rudder,  by 
which  the  latter  is  turned. 

tiller-chain,  s. 

Naut. :  One  of  the  chains  leading  from  the  tiller- 
head  round  the  barrel  of  the  wheel,  by  which  the 
vessel  is  steered. 

tiller-head,  s. 

Naut. :  The  extremity  of  the  tiller,  to  which  the 
tiller-rope  or  chain  is  attached. 

tiller-rope,  s. 

Naut. :  A  rope  connecting  the  head  of  the  tiller 
with  the  drum  of  the  steering-wheel. 

tiller-wheel,  s.  More  properly  termed  steering- 
wheel,  as  it  does  not  always  act  upon  the  rudder 
through  the  intervention  of  a  tiller,  which  is  a  bar 
or  lever  projecting  from  the  rudder-head  or  rudder- 
post.  Sometimes  called  a  Pilot-wheel. 

tlll  -er  (3),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  shoot  of  a 
plant  springing  from  the  root  or  bottom  of  the 
original  staik  ;  applied  also  to  a  sapling  or  sucker. 

“This  they  usually  make  of  a  curved  tiller." — Evelyn: 
Sylva,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv.,  §  29. 

tlll'-er,  v.  i.  [Tiller  (3),s.]  To  put  forth  new 
shoots  from  the  root  or  round  the  bottom  of  the 
original  stalk. 

“The  wheat  plant  very  much  dislikes  root  crowding, 
and  the  object  should  be  to  ensure  autumn  tillering,  after 
which  thick,  heavy,  spear-like  stalks  usually  become 
developed  in  the  ensuing  spring  and  summer.” — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

*tll'-let,  s.  [Tilet.]  The  linden-tree. 

“The  thin  barks  of  the  Linden  or  Tillet  tree.” — P.  Hol¬ 
land:  Pliny,  bk.  xix.,  ch.  ii. 

tll-le  -ti-g,  (ti  as  Shi),  s.  [Named  after  Tillet,  a 
Frenchman,  who  wrote  on  the  diseases  of  wheat.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Coniomycetous  Fuugals.  Spores 
perfectly  globose,  with  a  cellular  outer  coat.  Til- 
letia  caries  constitutes  Bunt  (q.  v.). 
till  -ey,  s.  [Tilly.] 

til  -ll-d®,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  till(us );  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Serricornes.  Two  at  least  of 
the  palpi  advanced  and  terminating  in  a  knob; 
antenn®  various ;  body  usually  almost  cylindrical, 
with  the  head  and  thorax  narrower  than  the  abdo¬ 
men.  Chief  genera,  Tillus  and  Clerus.  Called  by 
Latreille,  Clerii. 

tll  -lie-wal-lie,  s.  [Tillyfally.] 

Hill  -man,  *tyll-man,  s.  [Eng.  till( 2),v.,  and 
man.]  One  who  tills  the  earth  ;  a  husbandman. 

“  Good  shepherd,  good  tillman,  good  Jack,  and  good  Gill 
Makes  husband  and  huswife  their  coffers  to  fill.” 

Tusser:  Husbandry. 

til-lo-don-ti-a  (ti  as  shi),  s.  pi.  [Gr.  tilld= to 
pluck,  to  tear,  and  odous  (genit.  odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 
Palteont.:  A  group  of  fossil  Mammals  founded 
by  Marsh  on  remains  from  the  Middle  and  Lower 
Eocene  of  North  America.  They  seem  to  combine 
the  characters  of  the  Ungulata,  Roden tia,  and  Car¬ 
nivora. 

til  -lot,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  bale  or  bundle. 
(Simmonds.) 

til-lo-ther'-i-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Latin,  tillother- 
(ium) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee. 

Palceont.:  A  family  of  Tillodontia,  having  molar 
teeth  with  distinct  roots. 

til-lo-ther-I-um,  s.  [Gr.  tillo= to  pluck,  and 
therion=  a  wild  beast.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Tillodontia  (q.  v.).  The 
skull  was  like  that  of  the  Ursid®,  the  molars  were 
like  that  of  the  Ungulata,  and  the  large  incisors  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  Rodentia.  The  skeleton 
resembled  that  of  the  Carnivora,  but  the  feet  were 
plantigrade,  each  with  five  digits,  all  armed  with 
long,  pointed  claws, 
til-low,  v.  i.  [Tiller,  u.] 
til  lus,  s.  [Gr.  tilld= to  pluck.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Tillidse.  Antenn® 
gradually  enlarging  toward  the  apex,  all  the  palpi 
terminating  in  a  securiform  joint. 

til  -ly  (1),  a.  [Eng.  till  (4),  s.;  -y.]  Having  the 
character  of  till  or  clayey  earth. 

“The  soil  of  the  parish  of  Holy  wood  is  of  four  differ¬ 
ent  kinds;  one  of  which  is  a  deep  strong  loam,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  stones,  upon  a  tilly  bed.” — Sinclair.  Scot¬ 
land. 


bdll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph-f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shg.n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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tilly 

tll'-ly  (2),  a.  [Etym.  unknown.]  Presenting  no 
difficulty  ;  easy  or  accomplishment.  ( U.  S.  Colloq.) 

tll’-ljf,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot.. :  The  seed  of  Croton  Pavana.  It  is  used  in 
India  as  a  purgative. 

til-ly-fal-ly,  tll'-l^-val-ly,  interjec.  [A  word 
of  no  derivation.]  An  interjection  or  exclamation 
ased  when  anything  said  was  rejected  as  trifling  or 
impertinent. 

tll-mEi-tur'-fL,  s.  [Gr.  tilma  (genit.  tilmatos)= 
anything  pulled  out  or  shredded,  and  oura= a  tail.] 

Ornith. :  Sparkling-tails ;  a  genus  of  Trochilidee, 
with  one  species,  Tilmatura  duponti ,  from  Guate¬ 
mala.  Wings  rather  short  and  somewhat  sickle- 
shaped ;  tail-feathers  pointed,  the  outermost  nar¬ 
row  toward  the  tip,  which  is  curved  inward. 

til'-mus,  s.  [Gr.  tilmos=a  plucking  or  tearing, 
especially  of  the  hair.] 

Pathol.:  A  picking  of  the  bedclothes,  through 
cerebral  excitement,  towards  the  conclusion  of  any 
serious  disease.  It  is  a  very  unfavorable  symp¬ 
tom. 

tilt  (1),  *teld,  *telt,  *telte,  s.  [A.  S.  teld,  geteld 
=a  tent;  teldan= to  cover;  cogn.  with  O.  Dut.  telde 
=a  tent;  Icel.  tjald;  Dan.  tell ;  Sw.  tdlt ;  Ger.  zelt.) 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  tent;  a  covering  overhead. 

“  But  the  rain  made  an  ass 
Of  tilt  and  canvass.” 

Denham:  To  Sir  John  Mennis. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Vehicles: 

(1)  A  wagon-cover,  usually  of  canvas  on  wooden 
bows. 

(2)  The  temporary  cover  for  an  artillery-carriage. 

2.  Naut. :  An  awning  over  the  stern  sheets  of  an 
open  boat,  supported  by  stanchions  on  the  gunwale. 

“A  sail  .  .  .  was  taken  down  and  converted  into  an 
awning  or  tilt.” — Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vii. 

tilt-boat,  *tilt-bOte,  s.  A  boat  having  a  cover 
or  tilt  of  canvas  or  other  cloth. 

tilt-bonnet,  s.  A  bonnet  of  some  cotton  ma¬ 
terial,  having  somewhat  the  form  of  a  tilt ;  a  sun- 
bonnet. 

“  The  nymphs  wear  calico  bonnets,  and  on  their  heads, 
instead  of  garlands,  have  tilt-bonnets  covered  with  nan¬ 
keen.” — Athenaeum,  March  4,  1882. 

tilt-roof,  s.  A  round-topped  roof,  shaped  like  a 
tilt  or  wagon-cover. 

tilt  (2),  s.  [Tilt,  u.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  thrust. 

“His  majesty  seldom  dismissed  the  foreigner  till  he 
Aad  entertained  him  with  the  slaughter  of  two  or  three  of 
his  liege  subjects,  whom  he  very  dexterously  put  to  death 
with  the  tilt  of  his  lance.” — Addison:  Freeholder. 

2.  A  military  exercise  on  horseback,  in  which  the 
combatants  attacked  each  other  with  lances. 

“The  second  tilt  they  together  rode, 

They  proved  their  manhood  best.” 

Longfellow:  The  Elected  Knight. 

3.  A  tilt-hammer  (q.  v.). 

4.  Inclination  forward ;  as,  the  tilt  of  a  cask. 

II.  Geol.:  An  upheaval  of  the  strata  to  a  high 
angle  of  elevation  ;  the  strata  thus  upheaved. 

IT  Full  tilt:  With  full  force  directly  against  any¬ 
thing. 

“The  beast  comes  full-tilt  at  the  canoe.” — Dampier: 
Voyages  (an.  1676). 

tilt-hammer,  subst.  A  large  hammer  worked  by 
steam  or  waterpower,  and  used  principally  in  com¬ 
pacting  the  balls  of  iron  as  they  come  from  the 
puddling-furnace,  and  driving  out  the  dross  with 
which  the  iron  is  associated  when  in  the  form  of 


Tilt-hammer. 

pig,  and  some  of  which  is  removed  by  the  rever¬ 
berating  flames  of  the  furnace.  It  is  also  used  in 
heavy  forging.  The  ordinary  tilt-hammer  has  a 
cast-iron  helve  a,  supported  at  the  end  b  on  plum- 
mer-blocks,  fixed  upon  wooden  beams  to  ease  the 
jar.  The  head  c,  of  wrought-iron  faced  with  steel, 


passes  through  an  eye  in  the  helve,  and  is  secured 
by  a  key.  The  base  of  the  anvil  is  of  cast-iron,  and 
the  pane  d  of  wrought-iron,  faced  with  steel.  The 
head  is  raised  by  a  series  of  cams  upon  a  cast-iron 
collar  e,  called  the  cam-ring  bag,  fixed  on  the  shaft 
f,  which  is  provided  with  a  heavy  fly-wheel.  The 
hammer  has  usually  a  drop  of  16  to  24  inches,  and 
strikes  75  to  100  blows  per  minute.  When  not  in  use 
it  is  propped  up  by  the  support  g.  The  power  is 
applied  and  regulated  by  the  use  of  a  foot-treadle 
running  around  the  bed  of  the  hammer  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  operator  can  stand  in  front  or  on 
either  side. 

tilt-mill,  s.  A  building  where  a  tilt-hammer  is 
used. 

tilt-steel,  s.  Forged  or  hammered  steel. 

tilt-yard,  s.  A  place  for  tilting ;  lists  for  tilting. 

“  Sir  Artigale  into  the  tilt-yard  came.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  iii.  10. 

tilt,  *tylte,  V.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  feaZt= unsteady,  tot¬ 
tering;  tyltan= to  totter;  cogn.  with  Icel.  tblta=to 
amble  as  a  horse ;  Sw.  tulta= to  waddle ;  Ger.  zelt= 
an  ambling  pace;  zelter=  a  palfrey.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  totter,  to  fall. 

“This  ilk  toun  schal  tylte  to  grounds.” 

Allit.  Poems,  361. 

*2.  To  toss  about,  to  ride  or  float. 

“  The  floating  vessel  .  .  . 

Rode  tilting  o’er  the  waves.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  747. 

3.  To  run  or  ride  and  thrust  with  a  lance;  to 
joust,  as  in  a  tournament. 

4.  To  fight ;  to  thrust  in  general. 

“Swords  out  and  tilting  one  at  other’s  breast.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  3. 

5.  To  lean  or  be  inclined  forward ;  to  rise  or  fall 
into  a  slanting  position;  to  fall  as  on  one  side. 
(Frequently  with  up.) 

“As  the  trunk  of  the  body  is  kept  from  tilting  forward 
by  the  muscles  of  the  back,  so  from  falling  backward  by 
those  of  the  belly.” — Qrew:  Cosmologia. 

B.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  thrust  a  weapon  at. 

“He  should  tilt  her.” 

Beaum.  cfc  Flet.:  Woman’s  Prize,  iii.  3. 

*2.  To  point  or  thrust,  as  a  weapon. 

“Now  horrid  slaughter  reigns: 

Sons  against  fathers  tilt  the  fatal  lance, 

Careless  of  duty.”  Philips.  ( Todd .) 

3.  To  incline ;  to  raise  one  end  of,  as  of  a  cask, 
for  the  purpose  of  discharging  the  liquor.  (Fre¬ 
quently  with  up.) 

4.  To  hammer  or  forge  with  a  tilt  or  tilt-hammer; 
as,  to  tilt  steel. 

If  To  tilt  up  : 

Geology :  To  throw  up  suddenly  or  abruptly  at  a 
high  angle  of  inclination ;  as,  The  strata  were  tilted 
up.  The  upheaval  has  often  led  to  the  fracture  and 
dislocation  of  the  beds  thus  elevated. 

tllt'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Tilt,  v.] 

tilted-steel,  s.  Blistered  steel  heated  in  a  fur¬ 
nace  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  tilt-hammer, 
which  strikes  about  100  blows  per  minute,  and 
increases  the  solidity  and  tenacity  of  the  metal. 

tllt'-er,  «.  [Eng.  -tilt,  v. ;  -er.) 

1.  One  who  tilts  or  jousts. 

“  Many  a  bold  titter,  who  missed  the  mark  with  the 
spear-point,  had  his  head  dashed  against  it  in  his  blun¬ 
dering  career.” — Knight:  Pictorial  Hist.  Eng.,  ii.  876. 

2.  One  who  tilts  or  inclines  anything. 

3.  One  who  hammers  with  a  tilt  or  tilt-hammer. 

tilth,  s.  [A.  S.  tildh.) 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  tilling  or  preparing  the 
ground  for  a  crop  ;  tillage,  husbandry. 

“  Her  plenteous  womb 
Expressed  its  full  tilth  and  husbandry.” 

Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  4. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  tilled  or  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  crop. 

“The  lands-should  be  reduced  to  a  fine  tilth.” — Smith- 
son:  Useful  Book  for  Farmers,  p.  12. 

*3.  That  which  is  tilled ;  tillage  ground. 

“  O’er  the  rough  tilth  he  cast  his  eyes  around, 

And  soon  the  plow  of  adamant  he  found.” 

Fawkes:  Apollonius  Rhodius;  Argon.,  iv. 

4.  The  degree  or  depth  of  soil  turned  by  the  plow 
or  spade ;  that  available  soil  on  the  earth’s  surface 
which  the  roots  of  crops  strike. 

tilt’-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Tilt,  v.) 

tilting-fillet,  s.  [Aeeis-fillet.] 

tilting-helmet,  subst.  A  large  helmet  sometimes 
worn  over  the  other  at  tournaments. 

tilting- spear,  s.  A  spear  used  in  tournaments. 


*tll  -ttire,  s.  [Formed  from  till ,  v.,on  a  supposed 
analogy  with  culture .]  The  act  or  process  of  tilling 
land;  tillage. 

“  Good  tilth  brings  seedes, 

Euill  tilture  weedes.” 

Tusser:  Husbandry ;  March’s  Abstract. 

til-woQd,  s.  [Til  (3).] 

tim'-a-§Ite,  subst.  [From  Lat.  Timacum  minus =* 
Gamzigrad,  Servia  ;  suff.  -ite  (Petrol.).)  _  . 

Petrol . :  A  name  given  by  Breithaupt  to  a  felsitic 
rock  inclosing  crystals  of  white  felspar,  &c.  Now 
shown  to  belong  to  the  andesites  (q.  v.),  some  being 
quartz-free,  and  others  grouping  with  the  Quartz- 
andesites. 

ti-ma  -ll-a,  s.  [Etym  doubtful.] 

Ornith. :  The  type-genus  of  Timaliin®  (q.  v.), 
with  twelve  species  from  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Java.  Bill  with  sides  much 
compressed  to  tip ;  few  short  bristles.  at  base ; 
nostrils  in  small  groove,  semilunar  opening  with  a 
small  scale;  wings  fifth  to  seventh  quills  longest; 
tarsi  with  one  long  scale  in  front. 

tim-a-H'-I-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  timali(a);  Lat. 
fem.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Ornith. :  Babbling  Thrushes ;  a  group  of  small, 
strong-legged,  active  Passerine  birds,  mostly  of 
dull  colors,  which  are  especially  characteristic  of 
the  Oriental  region,  in  every  part  of  which  they 
abound,  while  they  are  much  less  plentiful  in 
Australia  and  Africa.  The  Indo-Chinese  sub-region 
is  the  headquarters  of  the  family,  whence  it  dimin¬ 
ishes  rapidly  in  all  directions  in  variety  of  both 
generic  and  specific  forms.  Wallace  puts  the  genera 
at  thirty -five  and  the  species  at  240.  Other  writers 
extend  the  limits  of  the  family,  which  they  place 
under  the  Turdiformes  (q.  v.),  making  the  chief 
characteristic  a  rounded  and  concave  wing,  and 
divide  it  into  the  following  sub-families  :  Troglody- 
tinae,  Brachypodinse,  Timaliinae,  Cisticoliuae,  and 
Miminee. 

tl-mal-I-I  -nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  timali(a) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.) 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Timaliidse  (q.  v.),  ap¬ 
proximately  equivalent  to  the  family  Timaliid® 
as  first  described  above.  Bill  moderate,  keel  curved ; 
nostrils  exposed ;  wings  short  and  rounded ;  tail 
graduated ;  tarsi  long  and  strong ;  toes  long, 
strong,  with  large  scales  above ;  claws  compressed 
and  sharp. 

tlm-ar-cha,  s.  [Gr.  timarchia= honor,  respect.] 

Entomology :  A  genus  of  Chrysomelidse,  akin  to 
Chrysomela,  but  without  wings,  and  having  the 
elytra  joined. 

ti-ma-ri-ot,  s.  [Turk.]  (See  extract.) 

“Those  who,  by  a  kind  of  feudal  tenure,  possess  land  on 
condition  of  service,  are  called  Timariots;  they  serve  as 
Spahis,  according  to  the  extent  of  territory,  and  bring  a 
certain  number  into  the  field,  generally  cavalry.” — Byron: 
Bride  of  Abydos.  (Note.) 

tlm-bal,  s.  [Tymbal.] 

tlm'-ber  (1),  *tim-bre,  *tym-ber,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S. 
fim6er=stuff  or  material  to  build  with ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  timmer  =  timber  or  structure;  Icel.  timbr; 
Dan.  tOmmer;  Sw.  timmer ;  Ger.  zimmer  =  a  room, 
timber ;  Goth.  timrjan=to  build  ;  timrja—  a  builder  ; 
Icel.  timbra=to  build  ;  Dan.  tOmre;  Ger.  zimmern; 
A.  S.  timbrian— to  build.  From  the  same  root  as 
Gr.  demo—  to  build;  Eng.  dome,  domicile,  domestic, 
&c. ;  Lat.  domus—a  house.  The  b  is  excrescent,  as 
in  number.) 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Trees  cut  down,  squared,  or  capable  of  being 
squared,  into  beams,  rafters,  boards,  planks,  &c., 
to  be  employed  in  the  construction  of  houses,  ships, 
Ac.,  orin  carpentry,  joinery,  &c.  [Batten,  Beam, 
Boaed,  Deal,  Post,  Raetee,  &c.l  Timber  is 
usually  sold  by  the  load.  A  load  of  rough  or  un¬ 
hewn  timber  is  forty  cubic  feet,  and  a  load  of 
squared  timber  fifty  cubic  feet,  estimated  to  weigh 
twenty  cwt.  In  the  case  of  planks,  deals,  &c.,  the 
load  consists  of  so  many  square  feet.  Thus,  a  load 
of  one-inch  plank  is  600  square  feet,  a  load  of  planks 
thicker  than  one  inch  equals  600  square  feet  divided 
by  the  thickness  in  inches.  The  term  is  often  used 
for  all  kinds  of  felled  and  seasoned  wood. 

2.  A  general  term  for  growing  trees  yielding  wood 
suitable  for  constructive  purposes.  The  chief  are 
fir,  pine,  oak,  ash,  elm,  beech,  sycamore,  walnut, 
chestnut,  mahogany,  teak,  &c. 

“  Okes  there  are  as  faire,  straight,  tall,  and  as  good 
timber  as  any  can  be,  and  also  great  store.”— Hackluyt: 
Voyages,  iii.  276. 

3.  Sometimes  applied  to  growing  trees  generally ; 
woods. 

“The  lack  of  timber  is  the  most  serious  drawback  of 
the  whole  region.” — Century  Magazine,  Aug.,  1882,  p.  507. 

4.  A  piece  of  wood  for  building,  or  already  framed ; 
one  of  the  main  beams  of  a  building. 

“Timbers  and  planks  .  .  .  were  all  prepared.” — 

Anson:  Voyages,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iii. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  vnite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


timber-and-room 


*5.  The  materials  for  any  structure.  (Used  also 
figuratively,  as  in  the  example.) 

“Such  dispositions  are  the  very  errors  of  human  nature ; 
and  yet  they  are  the  fittest  timber  to  make  politics  of, 
like  to  knee  timber  that  is  good  for  ships  to  be  tossed,  but 
not  for  houses  that  shall  stand  firm.’’— Bacon. 

6.  The  body,  stem,  or  trunk  of  a  tree. 

From  every  tree  lop,  bark,  and  part  o’  the  timber .” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  i.  2. 

7.  A  leg.  [Naut.  slang.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mining:  Planks  set  to  support  the  roof  and 
6ides  of  a  gallery  or  drift.  A  set  of  timbers  consists 
of  the  cap  or  head-piece,  two  uprights,  legs,  or 
stanchions,  and  the  sleeper  or  sill. 

2.  Shipbuild. :  One  of  the  curved  frames  which 
form  the  ribs  of  a  ship.  They  are  built  up  of  sev¬ 
eral  pieces.  The  floor-timbers  are  between  the  keel 
and  keelson,  and  the  outward  and  upward  exten¬ 
sion-pieces  are  futtocks,  first,  second,  third,  &c. 
The  portions  extending  above  the  deck-level  are  the 
top-timbers.  (Usually  in  the  plural.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Made  or  constructed  of  wood;  as,  a 
timber  house,  timber  work. 

IT  Timbers  in  the  head : 

Shipbuild. :  Pieces  of  timber  with  one  end  bearing 
on  the  upper  cheeks,  and  the  other  extended  to  the 
main  rail  of  the  head. 

timber-and-room,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  The  width  of  a  timber  and  a  space. 
Also  called  room-and-space,  or  berth-and-space. 

timber-brick,  s.  A  piece  of  timber,  of  the  size 
and  shape  of  a  brick,  inserted  in  brickwork  to 
attach  the  finishings  to. 

timber-frame,  s.  The  same  as  Gang-saw  (q.  v.) 
timber-head,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  So  much  of  a  frame-timber  as  rises 
above  the  deck. 

timber-heels,  s.  A  blundering,  loutish  fellow, 
awkward  in  walking. 

timber-hitch,  s. 

Naut. :  The  end  of  a  rope  taken  round  a  spar, 
led  under  and  over  the  standing  part,  and  passed 
two  or  three  turns  round  its  own  part,  making  a 
jamming-eye. 

*timber-lode,  s. 

Laiv :  A  service  by  which  tenants  formerly  were 
bound  to  carry  felled  timber  from  the  woods  to  the 
lord’s  house. 

timber-man,  s. 

Mining :  The  man  employed  in  placing  supports 
of  timber  in  the  mine. 

*timber-mare,  subst.  A  sort  of  wooden  horse  on 
which  soldiers  were  made  to  ride  as  a  punishment, 
timber-measure,  s.  [Timber,  s.,  A.  1. 1.] 
timber-merchant,  s.  A  dealer  in  timber, 
timber-scribe,  s.  A  race-knife  (q.  v.). 
timber-sow,  s.  A  worm  in  wood;  a  wood-louse. 
“Divers  creatures,  though  they  be  loathsome  to  take, 
are  of  this  kind;  as  earth-worms,  timber-sows,  snails.” — 
Bacon. 

timber-toe,  s.  A  ludicrous  term  for  a  wooden 
leg  or  a  person  with  a  wooden  leg.  Used  also  in 
England  for  a  person  wearing  clogs, 
timber-trade,  s.  Commerce  in  timber, 
timber-tree,  subst,  A  tree  yielding  wood  fit  for 
building  purposes, 
timber-wain,  s.  A  timber  wagon. 

“Downward  the  ponderous  timber-wain  resounds.” 

Wordsworth:  Evening  Walk. 

timber-work,  *timber-worke,  s.  Work  con¬ 
structed  of  wood ;  woodwork. 

“The  stone  work  withstandeth  the  fier,  and  the  timber- 
t eorke  the  battell  ram.” — Goldinge:  Ccesar,  fol.  191. 

timber-worm,  s.  Probably  the  larva  of  a  beetle 
which  bores  into  and  feeds  on  timber. 

timber-yard,  s.  A  yard  or  place  where  timber 
is  stored. 

*tim'-ber  (2),  s.  [Fr.  timbre;  Sw.  timber ;  Low 
Ger.  timmer ;  Ger.  zimmer— a  certain  number  of 
skins.  Remote  etym.  doubtful.]  An  old  mercantile 
term,  used  in  England  and  Scotland  to  denote  a 
certain  number  of  skins,  in  the  case  of  the  skins  of 
martens,  ermine,  sables,  and  the  like,  40 ;  of  other 
skins,  130. 

i  “Having  presented  them  with  two  timber  of  sables.” — 
Beylin:  Reformation,  ii.  202. 
tlm  -ber  (3),  s.  [Fr.  timbre— &  crest,  a  helmet.] 
Heraldry : 

1.  A  row  or  rank  of  ermine  in  a  nobleman’s  coat. 

2.  The  helmet,  miter,  coronet,  &c.,  when  placed 
over  the  arms  in  a  complete  achievement. 
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tlm-ber  (1),  *tim-bre,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Timber  (1),  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  furnish  or  construct  with  timber ; 
to  support  with  timber. 

“  The  sides  of  this  road,  it  was  said,  were  not  sufficiently 
timbered." — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  take  to  a  tree ;  to  settle  or  build 
on  a  tree. 

*'  The  one  took  up  in  a  thicket  of  brushwood,  and  the 
other  timbered  upon  a  tree  hard  by.” — V Estrange. 

*tim'-ber  (2),  v.  t.  [Timber  (3),  s.l  To  surmount, 
to  decorate,  as  a  crest  does  a  coat  of  arms. 

“A  purple  plume  timbers  his  stately  crest.” 

Sylvester. 

tlm  -bered,  *tim-bred,  a.  [Eng.  timber  (l),  s.; 
•ect.  J 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Furnished  or  constructed  with  timbers. 

“  A  low  timbered  house  where  the  governor  abides  all 
the  daytime.” — Dampier:  Voyages  (an.  1888). 

2.  Covered  or  abounding  with  growing  timber; 
wooded ;  as,  The  country  is  well  timbered. 

*11.  Figuratively: 

1.  Built,  framed,  shaped,  formed. 

“I  think,  Hector  was  not  so  clean  timbered .” 

Sliakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  v.  2. 

2.  Massive  ;  like  timber. 

“  His  timbered  bones  all  broken  rudely  rumbled.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  ii.  50. 

tlm -ber-er,  s.  [Eng.  timber ,  s. ;  -er.]  A  timber- 
man. 

timberer’s  ax,  s. 

Mining:  An  ax  or  hatchet  used  in  chopping  to 
length,  and  notching  the  timbers  which  support 
the  roof  and  sides  of  the  gallery  or  drift. 

tim'-ber-ling,  s.  [English  imber  (1),  s. ;  dimin. 
suff.  -ling.}  A  small  timber-tree.  ( Prov .) 

*tim-bes-tere,  *tym-bes-tere,  subst.  [English 
timb[rel) ;  fern.  suff.  - ster .]  A  woman  who  played 
on  the  timbrel  or  tambourine,  to  the  music  of  which 
she  danced.  They  often  went  about  in  bands  or 
companies. 

“A  troop  of  timbrel-girls  (or  tymbesteres,  as  they  were 
popularly  called).” — Lytton:  Last  of  the  Barons,  ch.  ii. 

*tim-bour-ine,  s.  [Tambourine.] 

*tim-bre  (1),  s.  [Timber  (1),  s.] 

*tim-bre  (2),s.  [Fr.]  The  same  as  Timber  (2),  s. 
(q.  v.). 

tim’-bre  (bre  as  ber)  (3),  s.  [Fr.] 

Her. :  The  crest  which  in  any  achievement  stands 
on  the  top  of  the  helmet. 

tlm -bre  (bre  as  ber)  (4),  tym-bre,  s.  [French, 
from  Lat.  tympanum= a  drum.]  [Timbrel.] 

Music : 

*1.  A  timbrel  (q.  v.). 

“  Where  as  she  passeth  by  the  streate. 

There  was  ful  many  a  tymbre  beat, 

And  many  a  maide  carolende.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  vi. 

2.  Tho  quality  of  tone  distinguishing  voices, 
instruments,  and  stops,  irrespective  of  pitch  or 
intensity.  All  the  notes  of  a  given  stop  of  an  organ 
have  of  necessity  the  same  timbre,  but  in  pitch 
they  range  throughout  the  extent  of  the  chromatic 
scale.  Corresponding  notes  of  stops  pitched  in 
unison,  such  as  the  open  diapason,  dulciana, 
trumpet,  bassoon,  cremona,  vox  humana,  have  the 
same  pitch,  but  each  differs  from  the  others  in 
timbre;  the  quality  of  the  tone  is  different.  This 
difference  is  attained  in  various  ways.  Some  of  the 
pipes  have  wooden  mouth-pieces,  others  metallic 
mouth-pieces,  reed  pipes,  reeds  of  varying  qualities, 
tubes  of  varying  proportions  and  shapes,  to  imitate 
the  peculiar  sounds  of  the  various  instruments  after 
which  they  are  named,  as  flute,  trumpet,  bassoon, 
oboe,  &c. 

tim’-brel,  *tim'-brell,  *tym-brel,*tym-byre,  s. 

[A  dimin.  from  Mid.  Eng.  timbre,  from  Fr.  timbre ; 
O.  Fr.  tymbre— a  timbrel,  from  Lat.  tympanum^ a 
drum,  from  Gr.  tympanon= a  kettledrum.]  [Tym¬ 
panum.] 

Music :  An  instrument  of  music  ;  a  kind  of  drum, 
tabor,  or  tambourine.  It  has  been  in  use  from  the 
earliest  times  (Exod.  xv.  20).  It  is  now  known  as  a 
tambourine. 

“Field,  town,  and  city  with  his  name  do  ring; 

The  tender  virgins  to  their  timbrels  sing 
Ditties  of  him.”  Drayton:  David  and  Goliah. 

*timbrel-girl,  s.  A  timbestere  (q.  v.). 

“She  saw  .  .  .  the  hateful  timbrel-girls,  followed  by 
the  rabble,  and  weaving  their  strange  dances  toward  the 
spot.” — Lytton:  Last  of  the  Barons,  ch.  iii. 

tim-brelled,  tim'-breled,  a.  [Eng.  timbrel; 

- ed .]  Sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  timbrel. 
“In  vain  with  timbreled  anthems  dark 
The  sable-stoled  sorcerers  bear  his  worshipt  ark.” 

Milton:  On  the  Nativity. 
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*t!m-brol  -0-£y,  s.  [Fr.  timbre=&  stamp;  Eng. 
suff.  - ology .]  The  science  or  study  of  postage- 
stamps. 

*tim  broph'-i-ly,  s.  [Fr.  timbre= a  stamp,  and 
Gr.phiZeo=tolove.J  The  same  as  Philately  (q.  v.). 

“It  is  possibly  a  question  whether  the  science  should 
properly  be  called  philately  or  timbrophily.  It  is,  we 
believe,  also  styled  in  some  English  works  timbrology." — 
Athenceum,  Oct.  1,  1881,  p.  431. 

*tlm-bff-rine  ,  a.  [Tambourine.] 

time  (1),  *tyme,  s.  [A.  S.  tima— time;  cogn.with 
Icel.  timi;  Dan  .time;  Sw.  fimme^an  hour.  From 
the  same  root  as  tide  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  general  idea  of  successive  existence  ;  meas¬ 
ure  of  duration.  It  is  absolute  or  relative.  Absolute 
time  is  considered  without  any  relation  to  bodies  or 
their  motions.  It  is  conceived  by  us  as  unbounded, 
continuous,  homogeneous,  unchangeable  in  the  or¬ 
der  of  its  parts  and  divisible  without  end.  Relative 
time  is  the  sensible  measure  of  any  portion  of  dura¬ 
tion,  often  marked  by  particular  phenomena,  as  the 
apparent  revolution  of  the  celestial  bodies,  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  &c.  Relative  time 
is  divided  into  years,  months,  weeks,  days,  hours, 
minutes,  seconds,  and  measured  by  instruments 
constructed  for  the  purposes,  as  clocks,  watches, 
chronometers,  clepsydras,  sun-dials,  hour-glasses, 
&c.,  the  first  three  being  those  commonly  employed. 
Time  is  often  personified  as  an  old  man,  winged  and 
bearing  a  scythe. 

“  Our  conception  of  time  originates  in  that  of  motion; 
and  particularly  in  those  regular  and  equable  motions 
carried  on  in  the  heavens,  the  parts  of  which,  from  their 
perfect  similarity  to  each  other,  are  correct  measures  of 
the  continuous  and  successive  quantity  called  Time,  with 
which  they  are  conceived  to  co-exist.  Time  therefore  may 
be  defined,  The  perceived  number  of  successive  meve- 
ments.” — Gillies:  Aristotle’s  Ethics;  Analysis,  ch.  ii. 

2.  A  particular  portion  or  part  of  duration, 
whether  past,  present,  or  future,  and  considered 
either  as  a  space  or  as  a  point,  a  period  as  well  as 
a  moment ;  season,  moment,  occasion. 

“At  that  time  I  made  her  weep.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  iv.  4. 

3.  An  age ;  a  part  of  duration  distinct  from  other 
parts ;  the  period  at  which  any  definite  event 
occurred  or  person  lived ;  as,  This  happened  in  the 

time  of  Moses. 

IT  The  time :  The  present  age  or  period. 

"The  time  is  out  of  joint.” — Shakesp.-  Hamlet,  i.  6. 

4.  A  proper  occasion  or  season  for  anything;  hence, 
an  opportunity. 

“  But  an  adversary  of  no  common  prowess  was  watching 
his  time.’’ — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

5.  Life  or  duration  of  life  regarded  as  employed 
or  destined  to  employment ;  the  allotted  period  of 
life. 

“  I  like  this  place, 

And  willingly  would  waste  my  time  in  it.” 

Shakesp..-  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  4. 

6.  The  present  life ;  existence  or  duration  of  s 
being  in  this  world. 

7.  All  time,  the  future,  eternity. 

“  To  keep  your  name  living  to  time." 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  V.  3. 

8.  The  state  of  things  at  a  particular  moment  or 
season  ;  prevailing  state  of  circumstances  ;  circum¬ 
stances.  (Generally  in  the  plural,  and  often  with 
an  adjective,  as  good  times,  hard  times,  &c.) 

“The  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth.” 

Tennyson:  Dream  of  Fair  Women,  7. 

9.  Performance  or  occurrence  of  an  action  or  event 
with  reference  to  repetition;  hence,  simply  used  by 
way  of  multiplication. 

“Ay  me,  she  cries,  and  twenty  times  Woe,  woe.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  883. 

10.  Leisure  ;  sufficient  time  or  opportunity. 

“  Little  time  for  idle  questioners.” 

Tennyson:  Enid,  212. 

*11.  Duration  of  a  being ;  age,  years. 

“A  youth  of  greater  time  than  I  shall  show  to  be.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  ii.  7. 

12.  Hour  of  death,  period  of  travail  or  the  like. 
[Luke  i.  57.) 

13.  One  of  the  three  dramatic  unities  formerly  con¬ 
sidered  essential  in  the  classical  drama.  The  Unity 
in  time  consisted  in  keeping  the  period  embraced 
in  the  action  of  the  piece  within  the  limit  of  twenty- 
four  hours.  [Unity.] 

11.  Technically : 

1.  Gram.:  The  same  as  Tense,  s.  (q.  v.). 

2.  Music: 

(1)  The  relative  duration  of  a  sound  (or  rest)  as 
measured  by  the  rhythmical  proportions  of  the 
different  notes,  taking  the  semibreve  as  the  unit  or 
standard :  the  minim  being  half  the  semibreve ;  the 
crotchet  half  the  minim;  the  quaver  half  the 
crotchet,  and  so  on. 


bdil,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  f. 

■clan,  -tian  =  sh&n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -clous,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =b$l,  del. 
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time-ball 
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time-servingness 


(2)  The  division  of  musical  phrases  into  certain 
regulated  portions  measured  with  regard  to  the 
value  of  the  notes  with  respect  to  the  semibreve, 
which,  in  modern  music,  is  held  to  be  the  standard 
of  time.  There  are  also  two  sorts  of  time :  duple, 
with  two,  four,  or  eight  beats  in  the  bar ;  and  triple, 
with  three  beats  in  a  bar.  There  is  also  compound 
time,  or  time  formed  of  the  union  of  triple  with 
duple,  and  triple  with  triple,  each  having  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  time  signature. 

(3)  The  absolute  velocity  or  pace  at  which  a 
movement  is  performed,  as  indicated  by  the  direc¬ 
tions,  quick,  slow,  presto,  grave,  lento,  allegro,  &c. 

3.  Phrenol. :  One  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  the 
organ  of  which  is  divided  into  two  portions,  one 
placed  above  the  middle  of  each  eyebrow.  It  is 
supposed  to  enable  one  to  conceive  the  duration  of 
events  or  phenomena,  and  their  simultaneous  or 
successive  occurrence. 

II  Time  is  the  generic  term ;  it  is  either  taken  for 
the  whole  or  the  part.  We  speak  of  time  when  the 
simple  idea  of  time  only  is  to  be  expressed,  as  the 
time  of  the  day,  or  the  time  of  the  year.  The  date 
is  that  period  of  time  which  is  reckoned  from  the 
date  or  commencement  of  a  thing  to  the  time  that 
it  is  spoken  of ;  hence,  we  speak  of  a  thing  as  being 
of  a  long  or  a  short  date.  Era  and  epoch  both  refer 
to  points  of  time  rendered  remarkable  by  events; 
but  the  former  is  more  commonly  employed  in  the 
literal  sense  for  points  of  computation  in  chronol¬ 
ogy,  as  the  Christian  era ;  the  latter  is  indefinitely 
employed  for  any  period  distinguished  by  remark¬ 
able  events ;  the  war  of  the  rebellion  is  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States. 

H  1.  Absolute  time:  Time  irrespective  of  local 
standards;  time  everywhere  reckoned  from  one 
standard. 

2.  Apparent  time ,  Solar  time :  Time  as  reckoned  by 
the  movements  of  the  sun  ;  time  as  shown  by  a  sun¬ 


dial. 

3.  Astronomical  time:  Mean  solar  time,  reckoned 
by  counting  the  hours  continuously  from  one  to 
twenty-four,  instead  of  dividing  them  into  two 
twelves. 

4.  At  times:  At  distant  intervals  of  duration. 


“The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  began  to  move  him  at  times." — 
Judges  xiii.  25. 

5.  Civil  time :  Time  as  reckoned  for  the  purposes  of 
Civil  or  of  ordinary  life.  In  most  civilized  coun¬ 
tries  the  division  of  civil  time  is  into  years,  months, 
weeks,  days,  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds,  besides 
vaguer  designations,  such  as  morning,  noon,  even¬ 
ing,  night,  &c. 

6.  Common  time : 

(1)  Mil. :  The  ordinary  time  taken  in  marching, 
being  about  ninety  paces  per  minute,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  quick  time,  in  which  110  paces  are 
taken. 

(2)  Music:  [Common-time.] 

7.  Equation  of  time:  [Equation.] 

8.  Greenwich  time:  Time  as  settled  by  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  sun’s  center  over  the  meridian  of  Green¬ 
wich. 

9.  In  good  time : 

(1)  At  the  right  moment ;  in  good  season. 


“To  jest  in  good  time." 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors ,  ii.  2. 

(2)  Fortunately,  happily.  (  Often  used  ironic¬ 
ally.) 

“  In  good  time  here  comes  the  noble  duke.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  ii. 

10.  In  time : 

(1)  At  the  right  moment ;  before  it  is  too  late. 

“  Gentle  physic  given  in  time  had  cured  me.” 

ShakeSp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iv.  2. 


(2)  In  course  of  time ;  in  the  course  of  things ;  by 
degrees ;  eventually  ;  as,  He  got  well  in  time. 

11.  Local  time :  Time  determined  by  the  moment 
at  which  the  sun  comes  to  the  meridian  at  any  par¬ 
ticular  place. 

“  Primarily,  for  the  convenience  of  the  railroads,  a 
standard  of  time  was  established  by  mutual  agreement  in 
1883,  by  which  trains  are  run  and  local  time  regulated. 
According  to  this  system,  the  United  States,  extending 
from  65°  to  125°  west  longitude,  is  divided  into  four  time 
sections,  each  of  15°  of  longitude,  exactly  equivalent  to 
one  hour.  The  first  (eastern)  section  includes  all  terri¬ 
tory  between  the  Atlantic  coast  and  an  irregular  line 
drawn  from  Detroit  to  Charleston,  S.  C.,  the  latter  being 
its  most  southern  point.  The  second  (central)  section 
includes  all  the  territory  between  thelast-namedlineand 
an  irregular  line  from  Bismarck,  N.  D.,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  The  third  (mountain)  section  includes 
all  territory  between  the  last-named  line  and  nearly  the 
western  borders  of  Idaho,  Utah,  and  Arizona.  The  fourth 
(Pacific)  section  covers  the  rest  of  the  country  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  Standard  time  is  uniform  inside  each  of 
these  sections,  and  the  time  of  each  section  differs  from 
that  next  to  it  by  exactly  one  hour.  Thus  at  12  noon  in 
New  York  City  (eastern  time),  the  time  at  Chicago  (cen¬ 
tral  time)  is  11  o’clock  A.  M.;  at  Denver  (mountain  time), 
10 o’clock  A.  M.;  and  at  San  Francisco  (Pacific  time),  9 
o’clock  A.  M.  Standard  time  is  16  minutes  slower  at  Bos¬ 
ton  than  true  local  time,  4  minutes  slower  at  New  York,  8 
minutes  faster  at  Washington,  19  minutes  faster  at 


Charleston,  28  minutes  slower  at  Detroit,  18  minutes 
faster  at  Kansas  City,  10  minutes  slower  at  Chicago,  1 
minute  faster  at  St.  Louis,  28  minutes  faster  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  10  minutes  faster  at  San  Francisco.” — N.  Y. 
World  Almanac  (1894. ) 

12.  Meantime,  Mean  solar  time :  [Mean-time.] 

13.  Nick  of  time:  The  exact  moment  in  point  of 
time  required  by  necessity  or  convenience;  the 
critical  moment. 

14.  Railway  time:  Time,  to  which  all  railway 
clocks  are  adjusted.  [Local  Time.] 

15.  Sidereal  time :  [Sidereal-time.] 

16.  Solar  time:  [if  2.] 

17.  Time  about:  Alternately. 

18.  Time  enough:  In  season;  soon  enough. 

“Stanley  at  Bosworth-field,  though  he  came  time  enough 

to  save  his  life,  yet  he  stayed  long  enough  to  endanger 
it.” — Bacon:  Henry  VII. 

19.  Time  of  day : 

(1)  A  greeting  or  salutation  appropriate  to  the 
hour  of  the  day,  as  Good  morning,  Good  evening, 
&c. 

“  When  every  one  will  give  the  time  of  day." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  1. 

(2)  The  latest  aspect  of  affairs  ;  a  dodge.  (Slang.) 

*20.  Time  of  grace :  Time  during  which  hunting 

could  be  lawfully  carried  on. 

21.  Time  out  of  mind,  Time  immemorial: 

Law:  Time  beyond  legal  memory;  that  is,  the 
time  prior  to  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  A.  D.  1189. 

22.  To  beat  time :  [Beat,  v.,  C.  16.] 

23.  To  move,  run,  or  go  against  time :  To  move, 
run,  or  go,  as  a  horse,  a  runner,  &c.,  as  fast  as  pos¬ 
sible,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  greatest  speed  attaina¬ 
ble,  or  the  greatest  distance  that  can  be  passed 
over  in  a  certain  time. 

24.  To  kill  time :  To  beguile  time ;  to  occupy  one’s 
self  so  as  to  cause  the  time  to  pass  pleasantly  or 
without  tediousness. 

25.  To  lose  time : 

(1)  To  fail  by  delay  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  conjuncture ;  to  delay. 

“  The  earl  lost  no  time,  but  marched  day  and  night.” 
— Clarendon. 

(2)  To  go  too  slow ;  as,  A  watch  or  clock  loses 
time. 

26.  True  time : 

(1)  Ord.  Lang.:  Mean  time  as  kept  by  a  good 
clock. 

(2)  Astron. :  Apparent  time  as  reckoned  from  the 
transit  of  the  sun’s  center  over  the  meridian. 

If  Time  is  used  in  many  compounds,  the  mean¬ 
ings  of  which  are  for  the  most  part  self-explana¬ 
tory ;  as,  time -battered,  time  -  enduring ,  time¬ 
worn,  &c. 

time-ball,  s.  A  ball  on  a  pole,  dropped  by  elec¬ 
tricity  at  a  prescribed  instantof  time  (usually  12  m.)  ; 
an  electric  time-ball.  It  is  used  especially  in  mari¬ 
time  cities  to  give  time  to  the  officers  of  ships  in 
port. 

If  A  time-ball  service  was  successfully  established 
on  the  top  of  the  Masonic  Temple  building,  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  in  1893  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
United  States  Navy  Department.  The  time  of  all 
observatory  clocks  in  the  city  is  supposed  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  instrument  in  the  hydrographic 
office,  being  received  from  the  same  place.  The 
ball  is  four  feet  six  inches  in  diameter  and  is 
dropped  from  the  top  of  a  galvanized  hollow  steel 
mast,  thirty  feet  above  the  dome  of  the  building 
and  332  feet  above  the  ground.  The  ball  can  be 
seen  with  a  glass  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles.  The 
ball  is  dropped  precisely  at  noon,  central  time, 
ninetieth  meridian,  by  an  electric  current  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  standard  transmitting  clock  in  the 
office.  This  clock  is  corrected  by  daily  comparisons 
with  the  standard  Naval  Observatory  clock  by 
means  of  electric  signals  received  over  the  West¬ 
ern  Union  Telegraph  wires.  Should  the  ball  fail  to 
drop  at  12  o’clock  for  any  cause  it  is  kept  in  posi¬ 
tion  for  five  minutes  and  allowed  to  come  down 
slowly.  The  instruments  show  errors  of  one-tenth 
of  a  second.  The  time  is  taken  from  an  observation 
of  the  sun  made  at  the  Naval  Observatory  and  is 
transmitted  in  one-fifth  of  a  second. 

time-bargain,  s.  An  engagement  entered  into 
with  a  view  to  being  closed  before  or  at  a  given 
time.  The  subject  of  these  bargains  may  be  any 
commodity  whatever,  such  as  cotton,  iron,  wool, 
tobacco,  corn,  &c.,  and  purchases  or  sales  of  these 
commodities  against  time  are  often  made.  But  by 
far  the  largest  number  of  time  bargains  are  made 
in  Stock  Exchange  securities;  and  are  generally 
mere  gambling  transactions,  carried  on  from  time 
to  time  by  the  mere  payment  of  the  difference 
between  the  stipulated  price  and  the  actual  price 
on  the  settling-day. 

“ Time-bargains  originated  in  the  practice  of  closing 
the  bank  for  six  weeks  in  each  quarter  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  dividends.  As  no  transfer  could  be  made  dur¬ 
ing  that  period,  it  became  a  practice  to  buy  and  sell  for 
the  opening.  The  habit,  once  formed,  was  extended  to 
other  stocks,  and  as  neither  stock  nor  capital  were  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  conclusion  of  bargains,  it  opened  the  way  for 


a  host  of  needy  adventurers,  who  were  not  slow  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  making  a  gain,  while 
they  had  nothing  to  lose.” — Bithell:  Counting-house  Diet. 

time-beguiling,  a.  Making  time  pass  quickly 
and  pleasantly  away. 

“A  time-beguiling  ditty,  for  delight 

Of  his  fond  partner,  silent  in  the  nest.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

*time-bettering,  adj.  Improving  the  state  of 
things  ;  full  of  innovations. 

“Some  fresher  stamp  of  the  time-lettering  days.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  82. 

♦time-bewasted,  adj.  Consumed  or  used  up  by 
time. 

“  My  oil-dried  lamp,  and  time-bewasted  light.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  i.  8. 

♦time-bill,  s.  A  time-table. 

time-book,  s.  A  book  in  which  is  kept  a  record 
of  the  time  persons  have  worked. 

♦time-candle,  s.  A  candle  in  which  the  size  and 
quality  of  the  material  and  the  wick  are  so  regu¬ 
lated  that  a  certain  length  will  burn  in  a  given 
time. 

time-detector,  s.  An  instrument  for  recording 
the  time  at  which  a  watchman  may  be  present  at 
different  stations  on  his  beat. 

time-fuse,  s.  A  fuse  which  can  be  so  arranged 
as  to  explode  a  charge  at  a  certain  determinate 
interval  after  the  time  of  its  ignition.  This  is  usu¬ 
ally  effected  either  by  cutting  out  or  off  a  portion 
of  the  fuse  or  by  employing  compositions  of  which 
given  lengths  burn  at  different  rates. 

time-gun,  s.  A  gun  which  is  fired  by  electricity 
at  a  particular  time  of  day,  as  on  the  falling  of  a 
time-ball,  or  as  a  substitute  for  it. 

time-hallowed,  adj.  Hallowed  or  sanctified  by 
age. 

“  The  energetic  words 

Which  a  time-hallowed  poet  hath  employ’d.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

time-honored,  adj.  Honored  for  a  long  time; 
venerable  and  worthy  of  honor  by  reason  of  antiq¬ 
uity  and  long  continuance;  being  of  a  venerable 
age. 

“  Herself  the  solitary  6cion  left 
Of  a  time-honored  race.”  Byron:  Dream,  2. 

time-keeper,  s. 

1.  A  clock,  watch,  or  chronometer. 

“  The  same  watch,  or  time-keeper,  which  I  had  carried 
out  in  my  last  voyage.” — Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

2.  A  person  who  keeps,  marks,  regulates,  or 
records  the  times,  as  of  the  departure  of  convey¬ 
ances,  performances  in  races,  &c.,  hours  worked  by 
workmen,  &c. 

time-lock,  subst.  A  lock  having  clock-work  at¬ 
tached,  which,  when  wound  up  and  locked,  pre¬ 
vents  the  bolt  being  withdrawn,  even  by  means  of! 
the  proper  key,  until  a  certain  interval  of  time  had 
elapsed. 

time-piece,  subst.  An  instrument  for  recording 
time ;  especially  a  small  clock  placed  on  mantel' 
pieces,  side-tables,  &c. 

“That  warning  time-piece  never  ceased.” 

Longfellow :  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs. 

time-pleaser,  subst.  One  who  complies  with  the 
prevailing  opinions,  whatever  they  may  be. 

“  Time-pleaser s,  flatterers,  foes  to  nobleness.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

time-server,  s. 

*1.  One  engaged  in  serving  his  time.  Not  origin 
ally  conveying  the  imputation  which  it  does  now. 

“He  is  a  good  time-server  that  improves  the  present  for 
God’s  glory  and  his  own  salvation.”— Fuller:  Holy  State, 
vol.  iii.,  ch.  xix. 

2.  One  who  acts  in  accordance  with  circumstances ; 
one  who  suits  his  conduct,  opinions,  and  manners 
to  the  times ;  one  who  obsequiously  complies  with 
the  ruling  power. 

time-serving,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.:  Complying  with  the  times;  obsequi¬ 
ously  complying  with  the  ruling  power. 

“  In  vain  the  time-serving  bishops  ranged  themselves  on 
the  king’s  side.” — Gardiner  <£■  Mullinger :  Introd.  to  Eng. 
Hist.,  ch.  iii. 

B.  As  subst.:  An  acting  conformably  to  times  and 
seasons ;  usually  an  obsequious  compliance  with 
the  humors  of  those  in  power,  implying  a  surrender 
of  one’s  independence,  and  sometimes  of  one’s  in¬ 
tegrity. 

“If  such,  by  trimming  and  time-serving,  which  are  but 
two  words  for  the  same  thing,  abandon  the  Church  of 
England,  this  will  produce  confusion.”— South. 

time-servingness,  s.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  time-serving ;  a  truckling  line  of  conduct. 

“Time-servingness  and  malice.”—  North:  Life  of  Lord 
Guilford,  i.  2. 
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time-table,  s. 

1.  A  table  or  register  of  times,  as  of  the  hours  of 
departure  or  arrival  of  trains,  steamboats,  &c.,  of 
the  hours  to  be  observed  in  schools,  <fcc. 

2.  A  record  of  time  of  employes. 

3.  A  board  divided  by  vertical  and  horizontal 
lines  representing  time  and  distance  respectively, 
and  used  to  denote  speed  of  trains. 

4.  A  table  containing  the  relative  value  of  every 
note  in  music. 

time,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Time,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  adapt  to  the  time,  or  occasion ;  to  bring, 
begin,  or  perform  at  the  proper  time  or  season. 

“  The  powerful  impression  being  well  timed,  produced 
in  them  a  permanent  reformation.” — Knox.-  Winter  Even¬ 
ings,  even.  20. 

2.  To  regulate  as  to  time. 

“Alone  I  tread  this  path — for  aught  I  know, 
Timing  my  steps  to  thine.” 

Wordsworth:  Poems  on  the  Naming  of  Places,  No.  vi. 

3.  To  ascertain,  mark,  or  record  the  time,  dura¬ 
tion,  or  rate  of. 

“It  would  be  well  to  know  whether  the  speeds  stated  to 
have  been  attained  by  the  Scotch  express  were  proved  by 
actual  timing  with  a  watch,  or  only  guessed  at.” — London 
Globe. 

4.  To  measure,  as  in  music  or  harmony. 

*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  keep  time ;  to  harmonize. 

2.  To  waste  time  ;  to  procrastinate,  to  delay. 

“  They  timed  it  out  al  1  that  spring,  and  a  great  part  of 
fte  next  summer.” — Daniel:  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  81. 

•time'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  time,  and/ulG).]  Season¬ 
able,  timely,  early. 

“Interrupting  by  his  vigilant  endeavors  all  offer  of 
timeful  return  towards  God.” — Raleigh:  Hist.  World,  bk.  i., 
ch.  vi, 

•time -1st,  s.  [Eng.  tim(e) ;  -ist .]  One  who  keeps 
time  in  music ;  a  timist.  (Used  with  a  qualifying 
adjective  ;  as,  a  good  timeist,  a  bad  timeist.) 

“To  do  her  justice,  she  was  a  perfect  timeist.” — Reads t 
Sever  Too  Late  to  Mend,  ch.  lxiv. 
time  -less,  a.  [Eng.  time,  s. ;  -less.] 

1.  Unseasonable;  done  at  an  improper  time;  ont 
af  season. 

“Alas  !  whose  speech  too  oft  I  broke 

With  gambol  rude  and  timeless  joke." 

Scott:  Marmion,  iii.  (Introd.) 

*2.  Untimely,  premature,  unnatural. 

“  Revenge  the  blood  of  innocents 
That  Guise  hath  slain  by  treason  of  his  heart, 

And  brought  by  murder  to  their  timeless  ends.” 

Marlowe:  Edward  II.,  i.  L 
*S.  Without  end ;  interminable. 

“  Timeless  night  and  chaos.” — Young. 
•time’-less-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  timeless;  -ly.]  In  a 
timeless  manner ;  unseasonably,  prematurely. 

“O  fairest  flow’r,  no  sooner  blown  but  blasted, 

Soft  silken  primrose  fading  timelessly.” 

Milton:  On  the  Death  of  an  Infant,  <to. 

tlme  -ll-ness,  s.  rEng.  timely ;  -ness.]  The  qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  timely ;  seasonableness,  oppor¬ 
tuneness. 

•time'-llhg,  s.  [English  time,  s. ;  suff.  -liny.]  A 
time-server. 

“  Divers  numbers,  which  are  faint-hearted  and  were,  as 
it  seemeth,  but  timelings.” — Becon:  Contents  of  Matthew’s 
Gospel;  The  Supplication. 

tlme-ljf,  *time-lie,  a.&adv.  [Eng.  time;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Seasonable ;  being  in  good  time ;  early. 
“Heaven’s  breathing  influence  fail’d  not  to  bestow 
A  timely  promise  of  unlook’ d-for  fruit.” 

Wordsworth:  Whits  Doe. 

*2.  Keeping  time  or  measure. 

3.  Early ;  soon  attained ;  premature. 

“Happy  were  I  in  my  timely  death.” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  L  X. 

*4.  ( Coming  in  due  time. 

And  sing  to  thee  until  that  timelie  death 
By  heaven’s  dooms  doo  ende  my  earthlie  daies.” 

Spenser:  Ruinss  of  Time. 

3.  ,4s  adv. :  In  good  time,  early,  soon,  seasonably, 
betimes. 

“You  spurn  the  favors  offer’d  from  his  hand, 

Think,  timely  think,  what  terrors  are  behind.” 

Goldsmith:  An  Oratorio,  ii. 

•timely-parted,  adj.  Having  died  a  natural 
death.  (Shakesp .:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  2.) 
tl-men  -6-guf,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Naut.:  A  rope  made  fast  to  an  anchor  when 
stowed,  to  keep  ropes  from  fouling  on  it. 

•tlme  -ous,  *tlm  -0us,  a.  [Eng.  time,  s. ;  -ou*.] 
Timely,  seasonable. 

^  By  a  wise  and  timous  inquisition,  the  peccant  humors 
and  humorists  may  be  discovered,  purged,  or  cut  off.” — 
Baoon. 


♦tlme'-OUS-iy,  adj.  [Eng.  timeous;  -ly.]  In  a 
timeous  manner ;  in  good  time ;  betimes. 

“  But  I  timeously  remembered  Benjamin  West’s  entry 
in  his  diary.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

tlm'-er,  s.  [Eng.  tim(e),  v. ;  -er.l  One  who  or 
that  which  times ;  specif.,  a  watch  which  has  a 
seconds-hand,  revolving  once  in  a  minute,  and  a 
counting  hand  which  records  minutes.  It  has  a 
projecting  pin  which,  when  pressed,  causes  the 
hand  to  fly  back  to  zero,  and  remain  there  till  the 
pressure  is  removed.  A  form  of  stop-watch,  keeping 
not  actual  time,  but  the  time  between  events,  such 
as  the  starting  and  arrival  time  in  a  race.  [Half- 
times.] 

tlm'-id,  s.  [Fr.  timide,  from  Lat.  <t'mtdus=full 
of  fear;  timor—iear ;  timeo= to  fear;  Sp.,  Port.  & 
Ital.  timido .]  Fearful ;  wanting  nerve  or  courage 
to  meet  danger ;  timorous. 

“  And  of  rendering  to  him  services  from  which  scrupu¬ 
lous  or  timid  agents  might  have  shrunk.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

tl-mld'-l-tjf,  s.  [Fr.  timiditS,  from  Lat.  timidi- 
tatem,  accus.  of  timiditas,  from  timidus=  timid 
(q.  v.) .]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  timid  ;  fearful¬ 
ness  ;  want  of  courage  to  meet  danger ;  timorous¬ 
ness. 

“This  proceedeth  from  nothing  else  but  extreame  folly 
and  timidity  at  heart.” — P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  234. 

tlm'-Id-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  timid;  -ly.]  In  a  timid 
manner ;  without  courage. 

tlm’-Id-ness,  s.  [Eng.  timid ; -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  timid ;  timidity. 

*tIm'-Id-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  timidus=timid  (q.  v.).] 
Timid,  fearful,  timorous. 

“Fortune  th’  audacious  dothjuvare, 

But  lets  the  timidous  miscarry.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  pt.  1.,  0.  111. 

tlm-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Time,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

Mach. :  The  regulation  of  the  parts  of  a  machine 
so  that  all  the  motions  shall  take  place  in  due  order 
and  time.  This  may  be  illustrated  in  the  sewing 
machine,  in  which  the  stroke  of  the  needle,  the 
shuttle,  and  the  feed  take  place  necessarily  in  an 
exact  sequence, 
timing-apparatus,  s. 

Rail. :  An  apparatus  for  automatically  recording 
the  rate  of  speed  of  railway  trains. 

•tim'-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  tim(e)  ;  -ish.]  Fashionable. 
“A  timish  gentle  man  accoutered  with  sword  and 
peruke.” — Harl.  Miscell.,  i.  612. 
tlm-lst,  s.  [Eng.  tim(e) ;  •ist.'] 

1.  One  who  keeps  time  in  music.  (With  a  quali¬ 
fying  adjective ;  as,  a  good  timist,  a  bad  timist.) 

*2.  A  time-server. 

“  A  timist  is  a  noun  ad  jective  of  the  present  tense.  He 
hath  no  more  of  a  conscience  than  fear,  and  his  religion 
is  not  his  but  the  prince’s.” — Overbury:  Characters,  sign. 
E.  7,  b. 

tlm’-men,  s.  [Tamine.] 

Fabric :  A  kind  of  woolen  cloth ;  tamine. 

“Amid  the  toils  of  broadcloth  and  timmen.” — Miss  Fer- 
rier:  Inheritance,  iii.  12. 

tlm'-mer,  s.  [Timber.]  (Scotch.) 
tl-moc -rg.-9^,  s.  [Gr.  timokratia :  time= honor, 
worth,  and  krateo=to  rule.]  A  form  of  government 
in  which  a  certain  amount  of  property  is  requisite 
as  a  qualiflcation  for  office.  It  also  signified  a  gov¬ 
ernment  which  formed  a  sort  of  mean  between  aris¬ 
tocracy  and  oligarchy,  when  the  ruling  classes, 
composed  of  the  best  and  noblest  citizens,  struggled 
for  preeminence  between  themselves. 

‘‘Timocracy  [is]  a  term  made  use  of  by  some  Greek 
writers,  especially  Aristotle,  to  signify  a  peculiar  form  of 
constitution:  but  there  are  two  different  senses  iu  which 
it  is  thus  used,  corresponding  to  the  different  meanings 
of  the  [Greek]  word,  time,  a  price,  or  honor,  from  which 
it  is  derived.  According  to  the  first,  it  represents  a  state 
in  which  the  qualification  for  office  is  a  certain  amount  of 
property;  in  the  latter,  it  is  a  kind  of  mean  between 
aristocracy  and  oligarchy,  when  the  ruling  class,  who  are 
still  the  best  and  noblest  citizens,  struggle  for  preSmi- 
nence  amongst  themselves.” — Brande  &  Cox. 

tl-mo-crat-Ic,  a.  [Timocracy.]  Of,  pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a  timocracy. 

“  The  timocratio  democracies  of  the  Achseans  rose  upon 
the  ruins  of  those  intellectual  .  .  .  oligarchies.” — 
G.  H.  Lewes:  Hist.  Philosophy  (ed.  1880),  i.  25. 

tl-m&n-eer',  s.  [Fr.  timonnier,  from  timon=a 
helm  or  tiller,  from  Lat.  temonem,  accus.  of  temo=& 
pole.  ] 

Naut. :  A  helmsman ;  also,  one  on  the  lookout 
who  directs  a  helmsman. 

“While  o’er  the  foam  the  ship  impetuous  flies 
The  helm  th’  attentive  timoneer  applies.” 

Falconer;  Shipwreck,  ii. 


*tl'-m6n-l8t,  s.  [See  def.]  A  misanthrope ;  like 
Timon  of  Athens. 

“  I  did  it  to  retire  me  from  the  world 
And  turn  my  muse  into  a  Timonist.” 

Dekker:  Satiromastix. 

•ti'-m&n-Ize,  v.  i.  [Timonist.]  To  play  the  mis¬ 
anthrope. 

“I  should  be  tempted  to  Timonize,  and  clap  a  Satyr  on 
the  whole  species.” — Gentleman  Instructed,  p.  306. 

tIm-6-ro  -so,  adv.  [Ital.] 

Mus. :  With  hesitation. 

tlm  -Sr-oiis,  *tIm'-er-ous,  *tym-er-ous,  adj. 

As  if  from  a  Latin  timorosus,  from  timor=te&r A 
Timid.] 

1.  Fearful  of  danger;  timid;  wanting  courage  or 
nerve. 

“  So  with  her  young,  amid  the  woodland  shades, 

A  timorous  hind  the  lion’s  court  invades.” 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xvii.  141. 

2.  Indicating  fear ;  characterized  by  fear ;  full  of 
scruples. 

“With  like  timorous  accent  and  dire  yell.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  1. 

tlm’-5r-0us-lf ,  *tlm'-er-0us-ljf,  adv.  [English 
timorous ; -ly .]  In  a  timorous  manner;  fearfully; 
timidly ;  with  fear. 

“  Timorously  confess 

The  manner  and  the  purpose  of  his  treasons." 

Shakesp..-  Richard  III.,  iii.  0, 
tIm'-5r-ous-ness,  *tym-er-ous-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
timorous ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tim¬ 
orous  ;  fearfulness ;  timidity. 

“If  he  finds  in  any  of  them  a  foolish  timorousness  (for 
so  he  calls  the  first  appearance  of  a  tender  conscience), 
he  calls  them  fools  and.  blockheads.” — Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s 
Progress,  pt.  i. 

tIm'-or-s6me,  adj.  [Lat.  timor—  fear; Eng.  sufE, 
-some.]  Easily  frightened ;  timid.  (Scotch.) 

Tlm'-S-tlijr,  s.  [Lat.  Timotheus ;  Gr.  Timotheos= 
one  who  honors  God ;  as  ad j.= honoring  God ;  timao 
—  to  honor,  and  f/ieos=God.] 

Script.  Biog. :  One  of  the  companions  of  St.  Paul 
on  his  missionary  travels.  Timothy  was  born  either 
at  Lystra  or  Derbe ;  his  father  was  a  Greek,  hi* 
mother  a  Jewess  (Acts  xvi.  1-2).  Both  his  mother, 
Eunice,  and  his  grandmother,  Lois,  were  Chris¬ 
tians  (2Tim.  i.  5) ,  having  probably  been  converted  by 
St..  Paul  on  his  first  missionary  tour  through  Lyca- 
onia  (Acts  xiv.  6).  Hence  Timothy  early  knew 
the  [Jewish]  scriptures,  probably  with  Christian, 
interpretations  (2  Tim.  iii.  15) ;  but  his  actual  con¬ 
version  seems  to  have  been  effected  through  the 
instrumentality  of  St.  Paul,  if,  indeed,  this  be  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  “my  own  son  in  the  faith”’ 
(1  Tim.  i.  2).  His  constitution  was  feeble,  sensi¬ 
tive,  with  a  certain  tendency  to  asceticism,  yet  not 
free  from  temptation  to  “youthful  lusts”  (2 Tim. 
ii.  22).  He  was  strongly  recommended  to  St.  Paul 
by  the  Christians  at  Lystra  and  Iconium.  The 
apostle  therefore  chose  him  as  missionary  col¬ 
league,  and  had  him  circumcised  for  the  sake  of 
facilitating  his  work  among  the  Jews  (Acts  xvi.  3). 
He  thoroughly  gained  the  confidence  and  affection 
of  St.  Paul,  and  was  with  him  in  Macedonia  and 
Corinth  (A.  D.  52-53;  Acts  xvii.  14,  xviii.  5;  1  Thess. 
i.  1), and  at  Ephesus,  from  which  he  was  despatched 
for  special  duty  to  Corinth  (A.  £>.  55-56 ;  1  Cor.  iv. 
17,  xvi.  10).  Returning,  he  was  with  St.  Paul  when 
the  second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  and  that  to  the 
Romans  were  penned  (2  Cor.  i.  1 ;  Rom.  xvi.  21),  as 
also  when  he  passed  through  Asia  Minor  prior  to 
his  arrest  (A.  D.  57-58;  Acts  xx.  4),  and  during  his 
imprisonment  at  Rome  (A.  D.  61-63;  Col.  i.  1; 
Philem.  1 ;  Phil.  i.  1).  Probably  about  A.  D.  64  he 
was  left  in  charge  of  the  Ephesian  church.  In  Heb. 
xiii.  23  his  own  imprisonment  and  liberation  are 
recorded.  Tradition  makes  him  ultimately  suffer 
martyrdom,  either  in  A.  D.  96  or  in  A.  D.  109. 

IT  (1)  The  First  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to 
Timothy : 

New  Test.  Canon:  An  epistle  addressed  by  St, 
Paul  to  Timothy.  Some  persons  in  the  Ephesian 
church  had  taught,  or  appeared  disposed  to  teach, 
a  doctrine  different  from  that  of  the  apostle.  Paul 
therefore,  on  departing  for  Macedonia,  left  Timothy 
behind  to  restrain  these  false  teachers  (1  Tim.i. 
3-7) ,  pretentious  men  too  much  given  to  profitless 
“fables  and  endless  genealogies”  (verse  4).  Paul 
charged  Timothy  to  preach  the  gospel,  defining  it 
as  a  “faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation, 
that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sin¬ 
ners”  (i.  5-20).  Paul  then  commends  prayer  (ii.  1-8), 
defines  the  position  of  women  in  the  Christian 
church  (9-15),  explains  the  duties  of  a  bishop  (iii. 
1-7),  and  of  a  deacon  and  his  wife  (iii.  8-13),  and,  ex¬ 
pressing  the  hope  that  he  soon  may  see  Timothy 
(iii.  14),  he  gives  him  personal  counsel  (15),  presents 
as  beyond  controversy  the  mystery  (hidden  thing) 
of  godliness  (16),  predicts  by  the  Spirit  perilous 
times(iv.  1-4),  adds  fresh  injunctions  to  his  younger 
colleague  (v.-vi),  explaining  what  his  action  should 
be  toward  elderly  and  younger  men,  and  elder  and 


btfll,  bdfq  pout,  jowl;  cat,  (jell,  chorus,  5hin,  bench;  go,  £em;  thin,  this;  sin,  a$;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  =  f. 
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1  younger  women  (v.  1-16),  the  Christian  function¬ 
aries  called  elders  (17),  slaves  (vi.  1-2),  the  rich 
(17-19),  and  what  should  be  his  conduct  in  the 
office  which  he  held  in  trust  (20-21).  Eusebius 
eummed  up  the  verdict  of  Christian  antiquity  in 
placing  the  first  epistle  to  Timothy  among  the  Ho- 
mologoumena.  Modern  rationalistic  critics,  from 
Schmidt  and  Schleiermacher  to  Renan,  have 
denied  its  authenticity,  of  which,  however,  there 
have  been  powerful  defenders.  Various  dates  have 
been  assigned  it;  one  of  the  most  probable  is 
A.  D.  56. 

(2)  The  Second  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to 
Timothy : 

New  Test.  Canon:  An  epistle  written  by  St.  Paul 
after  he  had  become  a  prisoner  (i.  8)  in  Rome  (17), 
in  bonds  (ii.  9),  who  had  been  at  least  once  judi¬ 
cially  examined  and  been  required  to  make  his 
“  answer”  (iv.  16),  a  crisis  which,  however,  ended 
in  his  being  “  delivered  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
lion”  [Nero(?)]  (iv.  17).  Commencing  by  expressing 
his  love  for  Timothy  and  his  earnest  desire  to  see 
him  (i.  1-5),  he  exhorts  him  to  steadfastness  in  the 
faith  (6-18),  to  hardinoss  and  unworldliness  (ii.  1-7), 
to  the  avoidance  of  frivolous  and  entangling  ques¬ 
tions,  to  purity  (ii.  8—23) ,  and  to  meekness  under 

Fi revocation  (24-26).  His  counsels  are  all  the  more 
ervent  that  many  have  deserted  him  for  heresy  or 
the  world  (i.  15,  ii.  17,  18,  iv.  10) ;  and  he  foresaw 
that  a  general  impatience  of  sound  doctrine  was 
destined  to  appear  (iii.  1-17,  iv.  1-4).  A  certain  air 
of  sadness  pervades  the  epistle,  but  the  writer  looks 
forward  to  his  probably  near  martyrdom  in  tranquil 
trust  in  his  Redeemer  whom  he  had  served  so  long 
and  so  well  (iv.  6-8).  He  closes  with  sundry  greet¬ 
ings  and  with  the  benediction.  The  evidence  for 
(the  authenticity  of  the  epistle  is  the  same  as  that 
for  the  previous  letter.  Two  dates  assigned  it  are 
A.  D.  63,  and  July  or  August  A.  D.  65.  It  seems  to 
jhave  been  the  last  of  St.  Paul’s  epistles. 
Timothy-grass,  s. 

Botany :  Phleum  pratense.  So  called  because 
brought  from  New  York  by  a  Mr.  Timothy  Hanson, 
and  introduced  by  him  into  Carolina  and  thence 
into  England.  (Prior.)  Loudon  states  that  the 
date  was  about  1780;  but  W.  Ellis,  writing  in  1750, 
calls  it  St.  Timothy-grass  and  St.  Timothy-seed. 
(. Britten  &  Holland.) 

*tlm  -ous,  a.  [Timeous.] 

♦tlm-ous-iy, adv.  [Eng.  Unions:  -ly.]  In  time; 
timeously,  betimes. 

tlm-whls'~key,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  light 
one-horse  chaise  without  a  head. 

“It  is  not  like  the  difference  between  .  .  .  a  whiskey 
and  a  tim-whiskey,  that  is  to  say,  no  diSerence  at  all.” — 
Southey:  The  Doctor,  interch.  xiv. 

tin,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  tin;  cogn.  with  Dut.,  Icel.,  & 
Dan.  tin;  Sw.  term ;  Ger.  zinn.  The  Wei .ystaen; 
Corn,  s tean;  Bret.  st6an;  Ir.  stan,  and  Fr.  6tain  are 
from  Lat.  stagnum,  stannum= tin.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

(2)  Thin  plates  of  iron  covered  with  tin.  [Tin¬ 
plate.] 

2.  Fig. :  A  slang  term  for  money. 

“And  is  this  all !  And  I  have  seen  the  whole, 
Cathedral,  chapel,  nunnery,  and  graves  ! 

’Tis  scantly  worth  the  tin,  upon  my  soul.” 

Blackie:  Lays  of  Highlands  and  Islands,  p.  30. 


engage  in  mining  it,  with  the  exception  of  Dakota, 
where  the  Illinois  Steel  Mill  Company  have  large 
interests.  The  chief  tin-producing  countries  of  the 
world  are  the  following,  arranged  in  the  order  of 
importance:  England,  about  10,000  tons  a  year; 
Malacca,  8,500  tons;  Australia,  6,000  tons;  Banca, 
4,000  tons ;  and  Billiton,  3,000  tons.  The  two  last- 
named  places  are  islands  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 
Tin  is  much  used  as  a  covering  to  other  metals,  as 
iron  and  copper.  [White-ikon,  Tinfoil.] 

3.  Min. :  Stated  to  have  been  found  in  Siberia 
with  gold,  and  also  in  Bolivia ;  but  it  is  stiU  a 
doubtful  native  element. 

4.  Pharm.:  Tin-salts  have  been  experimentally 
administered,  though  rarely,  in  some  nervous  affec¬ 
tions,  as  epilepsy  and  chorea.  By  the  Hindoo  native 
doctors  they  are  given  chiefly  for  urinary  affections. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  tin ;  as,  a  tin  pot,  a  tin  canis¬ 
ter,  &c. 

#1T  Tin-ore=  Cassiterite,  Stannine ;  tin-oxide  and 
tin-pyrites = Stannine ;  tin-stone = Cassiterite. 

tin-dichloride,  s. 

Chem. :  SnCL.  Stannous  chloride.  A  gray  resin¬ 
ous-looking  substance,  obtained  in  the  anhydrous 
state  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  calomel  and  pow¬ 
dered  tin.  It  is  fusible  below  redness,  and  volatile 
at  a  higher  temperature, 
tin-dioxide,  s. 

Chem.:  SnC>2.  Stannic  oxide.  A  white  amorphous 
powder  prepared  by  heating  tin,  or  tin  monoxide, 
in  contact  with  air.  It  is  very  insoluble,  not  being 
attacked  by  acids  even  in  the  concentrated  state, 
tin-glass,  *tin-glasse,  s. 

*1.  An  old  name  for  pewter  or  solder. 

2.  The  glassmakers’  name  for  bismuth, 
tin-glaze,  s. 

Pottery  :  An  opaque  glaze  or  enamel,  having  oxide 
of  tin  as  a  basis,  used  upon  majolica-ware  and  other 
fine  pottery. 

tin-liquor,  s.  A  dyer’s  solution  of  tin,  digested 
in  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids,  with  an  addition 
of  salt. 

tin-monoxide,  s. 

Chemistry  ;  SnO .  Stannous  oxide.  A  dense  black 
powder  prepared  by  heating  stannous  oxalate  out 
of  contact  with  air.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air,  but 
when  touched  with  a  red-hot  wire  takes  fire  and 
burns  like  tinder. 

tin-mordant,  s.  The  same  as  Tin-liquor  (q.  v.). 
tin-ore,  s.  The  ore  of  tin.  [Tin,  s.] 

*tin-penny,  s.  A  customary  duty  in  England, 
formerly  paid  to  the  tithingmen  for  liberty  to  dig  in 
tin  mines. 

tin-pot,  s.  The  first  of  the  set  of  baths  in  which 
sheet-iron  is  dipped  for  tinning, 
tin-salt,  s. 

Chem.:  SnCl2,2H20.  The  hydrated  chloride  of 
tin  produced  by  dissolving  tin  in  hot  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  crystallizes  in  needles,  freely  soluble  in 
water,  and  is  extensively  used  as  a  mordant  in  dye¬ 
ing  and  calico-printing, 
tin-saw,  s. 

Bricklay. :  A  saw  used  by  bricklayers  for  cutting 
kerfs  in  bricks  in  order  to  render  them  more  readily 
dressed  by  the  ax  which  hews  them  into  shape  for 
the  skew  or  gauged  work,  dome,  or  niche  for  which 
they  are  destined. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem.:  Stannum.  A  tetrad  metallic  element, 
8ymb.  Sn ;  at.  wt.  118 ;  specific  gravity,  7*28 ;  found 
in  the  state  of  oxide  in  tin-stone,  in  Cornwall,  and 
also  in  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  Malacca.  To  obtain 
the  metal,  the  ore  is  first  crushed  to  a  powder, 
•washed  to  free  it  from  earthy  impurities,  and 
roasted  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  to  expel  sulphur 
and  arsenic.  It  is  then  strongly  heated  with  coal 
or  charcoal,  and  the  metal  thus  obtained  cast  into 
blocks.  When  pure  it  is  a  white  metal  with  a  high 
metallic  luster,  is  soft  and  malleable,  and  may  be 
beaten  into  thin  leaves  (tinfoil).  At  a  temperature 
of  200°  it  becomes  brittle,  at  228°  it  fuses,  and  when 
raised  to  a  white  heat  it  enters  into  ebullition,  and 
burns  with  a  brilliant  white  light.  When  rubbed, 
it  evolves  a  peculiar  odor,  and  when  bent  backward 
and  forward  emits  a  peculiar  crackling  noise.  It 

'  dissolves  in  hydrochloric,  nitric,  and  sulphuric 
acids.  Tin  forms  two  well-defined  classes  of  com¬ 
pounds,  viz.,  the  stannous;  in  which  it  is  bivalent, 
and  the  stannic,  in  which  it  is  quadrivalent.  It  also 
forms  an  intermediate  class  called  stannoso-stan- 
nic  compounds.  .  „ 

2.  History  rfe  Comm.:  The  tin-mmes  of  Cornwall 
have  been  worked  from  a  very  remote  period.  The 
Phoenicians  probably  obtained  the  metal  from  the 
Be  illy  Isles,  the  Romans  did  so  from  Spain.  Tin 
has  been  discovered  in  Pennsylvania,  Missouri, 
California,  Dakota,  and  other  States  of  the  Union, 
but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  tempt  capital  to 


tin-scrap,  s.  Clippings  or  scraps  made  in  the 
manufacture  of  tin-ware.  It  consists  of  iron  plate, 
partially  alloyed,  and  also  coated  with  tin,  the 
amount  of  the  latter  varying  from  three  to  five  per 
cent.  In  inferior  wares  the  tin  is  itself  debased 
with  lead. 

tin-sesquioxide,  s. 

Chem.:  Sno03.  A  slimy  substance  obtained  by 
the  action,  of  ferric  oxide  on  stannous  chloride.  It 
is  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  in  ammonia. 

tin-smith,  s.  One  who  makes  articles  of  tin  or 
tin-plate. 

tin-tack,  s.  A  tack  dipped  in  melted  tin. 
tin-tetrachloride,  s. 

Chem. :  SnCU.  Stannic  chloride.  A  thin,  color¬ 
less,  mobile  liquid  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture 
of  powdered  tin  and  corrosive  sublimate.  It  boils 
at  120°,  fumes  in  the  air,  and,  when  mixed  with 
water,  solidifies  to  a  soft  mass  called  butter  of  tin. 

tin-trichloride,  s. 

Chem. :  SnCla.  .  Stannoso-stannic  chloride.  Pro¬ 
duced  by  dissolving  tin  sesquioxide  in  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  is  only  known  in  solution,  and  acts  like  a 
mixture  of  dichloride  and  tetrachloride. 

tin-type,  s.  A  photograph  taken  on  a  tinned 
plate;  a  stannotype  or  ferrotype. 

tin-white  cobalt,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Smaltine  (q.  v.). 


*tin-worm,  s.  An  insect;  a  species  of  millipede 

(Bailey.) 

tin,  v.  t.  [Tin,  s.] 

1.  To  cover  or  overlay  with  tin. 

“The  cover  may  be  tinned  over  only  by  nailing  of  single 
tin  plates  over  it.” — Mortimer. 

2.  To  put  up  in  a  tin  case ;  as,  to  tin  meat,  fish, 
fruit,  vegetables,  &c. 

tin-a-ja  (ja  as  ha),  s.  [Sp.=a  water  jar.]  The 
name  given  to  depressions  or  hollows  in  the  rocks 
on  mountain  sides;  they  are  usually  filled  with 
water,  hence  the  name. 

tl-nam'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tinam(us) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suit.  -idee.  1 

Ornithology:  A  family  of  Game  Birds,  with  nine 
genera  and  thirty-nine  species.  Bill  straight,  flat¬ 
tened,  with  membrane  at  base,  nostrils  large; 
wings  short  and  concave,  toes  long.  They  form  a 
very  remarkable  family,  with  the  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  partridges  or  hemipodes,  but  with  the  tail 
very  small  or  entirely  wanting.  They  differ  greatly 
in  their  organization  from  any  of  the  Old  World 
Gallinse,  and  approach,  in  some  respects,  the 
Ostriches.  They  are  very  terrestrial  in  their  habits, 
frequenting  the  forests,  open  plains,  and  mountains 
of  the  Neotropical  region,  from  Patagonia  and 
Chili  to  Mexico,  but  are  absent  from  the  Antilles. 
Their  coloring  is  very  sober  and  protective,  as  is  the 
case  with  so  many  ground-birds,  and  they  are 
seldom  adorned  with  crests  or  other  ornamental 

glumes,  so  prevalent  in  the  order  to  which  they 
elong.  ( Wallace.) 
tin'-gi-mou,  s.  [Native  name.] 

Ornith.:  Any  individual  of  the  family  Tinamid® 
(q.  v.). 

tin  -g,-mus,  s.  [Latinized  from  tinamou  (q.  v.).] 
Ornith. :  The  type-genus  of  Tinamidse,  with  seven 
species,  ranging  from  Mexico  to  Paraguay.  Bill 
rather  short,  hooked  at  tip,  sides  compressed,  nos¬ 
trils  toward  base;  wings  with  third  and  fourth 
quills  longest,  tips  curved ;  tail  very  short,  coverts 
lengthened ;  claws  thick  and  short. 


tln-ca.  s.  [Lat.] 

1.  Ichthy. :  Tench  (q.  v.) ;  a  genus  of  Cyprinid®, 
with  a  single  species,  Tinea  tinea  (fvulgaris) ,  found 
all  over  Europe  in  stagnant  waters  with  soft  bot¬ 
tom.  Scales  small,  deeply  imbedded  in  the  thick 
skin;  lateral  line  complete;  dorsal  short,  having 
its  origin  opposite  the  ventral,  anal  short,  caudal 
somewhat  truncated  ;  mouth  anterior,  with  a  barbel 
at  the  angles ;  gill-rakers  short,  lanceolate ;  pseudo- 
branchi®  rudimentary;  pharyngeal  teeth  cunei¬ 
form,  slightly  hooked  at  the  end. 

2.  Palceont.:  From  Tertiary  freshwater  forma¬ 
tions. 


tin  -cal,  s.  [Tinkal.] 

tin-cal'-co  nite,  s.  [Eng.  tincal,  and  conite. ] 
Min.:  A  pulverulent  and  efflorescent  variety  of 
borax  (q.  v.),  containing  32  per  cent,  of  water, 
found  in  California. 


tin -chill,  tln  -chel,  s.  [Gael.  &  Ir.  timchioll= 
circuit,  compass.]  A  circle  of  sportsmen,  who,  by 
surrounding  a  great  space  of  country,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  closing  in,  brought  immense  quantities  of  deer 
together  so  as  to  capture  or  kiU  them. 

“We’ll  quell  the  savage  mountaineer. 

As  their  Tinchel  cows  the  game.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  17. 
♦tinct,  v.  t.  [Lat.  tinctus ,  pa.  par.  of  tingo— to 
dye.]  [Tinge.] 

1.  To  tinge,  to  stain,  to  dye,  to  spot,  to  tint. 
“March  the  27th  in  the  sealed  weather-glass,  when  first 

put  into  water,  the  tincted  spirit  rested  at  8 %  inches.” — 
Boyle:  Works,  iii.  147. 

2.  To  imbue  with  a  taste. 


“  We  have  artificial  wells  made  in  imitation  of  the  nat¬ 
ural,  as  tincted  upon  vitriol,  sulphur,  and  steel.” — Bacon. 

nihet,  s.  [Tinct,  v.] 

1.  Stain,  color,  tint,  dye. 

“  Raising  a  world  of  gayer  tinct  and  grace.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  L  44. 

2.  The  grand  elixir  of  the  alchemists ;  tincture. 

“That  great  med’eine  hath 
With  his  tinct  gilded  thee.” 

Shakesp. :  All's  Well,  v.  8. 

*tlfict,  adj.  [Lat.  tinctus.’]  Colored,  tinctured, 
6tained. 


“  The  blew  in  black,  the  greene  in  gray,  is  tinct." 

Spenser:  Shepherd’s  Calender;  Nov. 
tlnc-tor'-l-al,  adj.  [Lat.  tinctor=  a  dyer,  from 
tinctus,  pa.  par.  of  tingo= to  dye.]  Pertaining  to 
colors  or  dyes ;  imparting  a  color  or  dye. 


tlfic'-tvre,  subst.  [Lat.  tinctura=&  dyeing,  from 
tinctus,  pa.  par.  of  tingo=  to  dye;  Sp.  &  Ital.  tint- 
ura ;  Fr.  teinture.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  car,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


tincture-press 
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tinglish 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  tinge  or  shade  of  color ;  a  color,  a  tint. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  slight  taste  superadded  to  any  substance; 
as,  a  tincture  of  orange-peel. 

(2)  A  slight  quality  added  to  anything ;  a  tinge. 

“All  manners  take  a  tincture  from  our  own, 

Or  come  discolor’d  through  our  passions  6hown.” 

Pope:  Moral  Essays,  i.  33. 

II.  Technically: 

X.  Chem. :  The  finer  and  more  volatile  parts  of  a 
substance,  separated  by  a  menstruum  ;  an  extract 
of  a  part  of  the  substance  of  a  body  communicated 
to  the  menstruum. 

2.  Her.:  The  name  given  to  the  colors,  metals,  or 
tints  used  for  the  field  or  ground  of  an  emblazoned 
shield,  including  the  two  metals  or  and  argent,  or 
gold  and  silver,  the  several  colors,  and  the  furs. 

3.  Pharm. :  A  colored  solution  of  some  animal  or 
vegetable  principle.  Tinctures  are  very  numerous. 
Garrod  has  a  list  of  nearly  seventy,  commenc¬ 
ing  with  the  tincture  of  aconite  and  the  tinc¬ 
ture  of  aloes.  Different  menstrua  are  employed ; 
chiefly  rectified  spirit,  proof  spirit,  compound 
spirit  of  ammonia,  and  spirit  of  ether. 

tincture-press,  s.  An  apparatus  for  thoroughly 
extracting  the  active  principles  of  plants,  &c.,  by 
submitting  them  to  compression. 

tlnc  -tpre,  v.  t.  [Tincture,  s.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  color,  to  dye,  to  stain;  to  imbue  or 
impregnate  with  a  color  or  tint. 

“A  little  black  paint  will  tincture  and  spoil  twenty  gay 
colors.” —  Watts. 

2.  Fig. :  To  imbue,  to  tinge. 

“It  is,  indeed,  generally  true,  that  the  history  of  a 
mechanical  art  affords  but  insipid  entertainment  to  a 
mind  which  is  tinctured  with  the  liberality  of  philosophy 
and  the  elegance  of  classical  literature.” — Knox :  Essays, 
No.  135. 

*tlnd,  Hinde,  Heend,  Hend,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  tendan 
=to  kindle;  cogn.  with  Dan.  tcende;  Sw.  tdnda; 
Goth,  tandjan;  Ger.  ziinden.\  [Tinder.]  To  kindle; 
to  set  on  fire. 

“And  stryful  Atin  in  their  stubborne  mind 
Coles  of  contention  and  hot  vengeance  tind.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  viii.  lL 

♦tind,  Hynde,  s.  [Tine  (11 ,  s.] 

tln'-dal,  s.  [Hind,  tandail.)  A  boatswain’s 
mate ;  the  master  or  coxswain  of  the  large  pier- 
boats  which  ply  in  the  harbor  of  Bombay;  also,  an 
attendant  on  an  army.  ( East  Indies.) 

tin  -der,  Hon-dre,  Hun-der,  s.  [A.  S.  tyndre, 
cogn.  with  tendan=  to  kindle;  Icel.  tundr— tinder ; 
tendra= to  light  afire;  tandri= fire;  Dan.  f<3n<fer=: 
tinder;  Svf.tunder;  Ger.  zilnder.)  Any  substance 
eminently  combustible.  It  is  usually  of  dried  rot¬ 
ten  wood  or  rag,  dipped  in  a  preparation  of  sulphur, 
used  to  kindle  a  fire  from  a  spark.  [Amadou.] 

“In  one  of  them  there  was  the  stone  they  strike  fire 
with,  and  tinder  made  of  bark,  but  of  what  tree  could 
not  be  distinguished.” — Cook:  Second  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch. 
(ii. 

tinder-box,  s.  A  box  in  which  tinder  is  kept. 

“  Whose  leaves  are  fair,  but  their  hearts  good  for  noth¬ 
ing  but  to  be  tinder  for  the  devil’s  tinder-box.” — Bunyan: 
Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

tinder-like,  a.  Like  tinder ;  easily  catching  fire. 

“Hasty,  and  tinder-like,  upon  .too  trivial  motion.” — 
Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 

tinder-ore,  s. 

Min.:  An  impure,  soft  variety  of  Jamesonite 
(q.  v.).  Color,  a  dark  dirty  red.  Formerly  referred 
to  kermesite,  but  now  shown  to  be  a  mixture  of 
Jamesonite  with  red  silver  and  mispickel.  Found 
in  the  mines  of  tne  Hartz  mountains. 

Hin’-der-jf,  a.  [Eng.  tinder;  -y.)  Like  tinder; 
inflammable. 

“  I  love  nobody  for  nothing;  I  am  not  so  tindery.”— Mad. 
D’Arblay:  Diary,  vi.  44. 

tine  (1),  Hind,  Hynde,  s.  [Prop,  tind  (cf.  wood¬ 
bine  for  woodbind),  from  A.  S.  tind ;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
tindr= a  spike,  a  tooth  of  a  rake  or  harrow;  Sw. 
tmne= the  tooth  of  a  rake.  Allied  to  tooth  (q.  v.).] 
A  term  properly  applied  to  a  prong  which  pierces, 
as  in  forks,  whether  for  culinary  or  table  use,  or 
such  as  are  adapted  for  hay  or  manure.  It  must 
not  be  confounded  with  tooth,  as  in  the  harrow,  or 
the  cylinder  of  a  thrashing  machine,  &c. ;  the  action 
is  different.  The  stirrers  of  other  cultivators  are 
known  as  shovels,  shares,  or  teeth,  according  to  form 
and  action. 

“In the  southern  parts  of  England,  they  destroy  moles 
by  traps  that  fall  on  them,  and  strike  sharp  tines  or  teeth 
through  them.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

HIne  (2),  s.  [Teen.]  Trouble,  distress. 

“Stood  gazing,  filled  with  rueful  tine.” 

Spenser :  F.  Q.,  IV.  iii.  37. 


tine  (3),  s.  [Tine  (2),  r.] 

Bot. :  A  wild  vetch  or  tare ;  a  plant  that  encloses 
or  tines  other  plants  (Tusser) ;  specially  Viciahir- 
suta,  V.  cracca,  and  Lathyrus  tuberosus. 

*tlne  (1),  v.  t.  [Tind.]  To  kindle,  to  inflame. 

N  “The  clouds 

Jostling  or  push’d  with  winds,  rude  in  their  shock, 

Tine  the  slant  lightning.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  1,073. 

HIne  (2),  v.  t.  [A.  S.  tynan.)  To  shut  in,  to 
inclose. 

HIne  (3),  tyne,  v.t.&i.  [Icel.  tyna—  to  lose.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  lose. 

“Better  tyne  life,  since  tint  is  gude  fame.” — Scott : 
Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  vii. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  be  lost;  to  perish  in  any  way. 
(Scotch.) 

HIne  (4),  Hyne,  v.  t.  [Tine  (2),  s.]  To  feel 
pain  or  distress ;  to  smart,  to  rage. 

“  Ne  was  there  salve,  ne  was  there  medicine, 

That  mote  recure  their  wounds  ;  so  inly  they  did  tine.” 

Spenser  •  F.  Q.,  II.  xi.  21. 

tln'-e-ft,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  gnawing  worm,  a  moth,  a 
bookworm.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  Tineidse  (q.  v.). 
Head  hairy;  antennee  in  the  male  sometimes 
slightly  ciliated  ;  maxillary  palpi  folded,  generally 
five-jointed ;  labial  palpi  cylindric,  hairy,  or  bristly ; 
fore  wings  oblong,  ovate;  hind  wings  ovate,  clothed 
with  scales.  Some  are  very  destructive  to  clothes, 
specially  Tinea  biselliella  and  T.pellionella.  The 
expansion  of  their  wings  is  about  half  an  inch.  The 
first  has  the  fore  wings  glossy,  pale  ocherous,  with 
no  spots,  the  hind  wings  whitish,  with  pale  ocher¬ 
ous  cilia.  It  feeds  largely  on  horsehair,  and  con¬ 
structs  silken  galleries  in  the  interior  of  chairs, 
sofas,  mattresses,  &c.,  and  attacks  carpets.  The 
second  species  has  three  indistinct,  brownish  spots 
on  the  fore  wings,  the  larva  has  a  reddish-brown 
head ;  it  attacks  quills,  feathers,  stockings,  cloth, 
&c.,  constructing  a  portable  case  of  the  substance 
on  which  it  feeds.  Both  are  common  in  houses 
throughout  the  year,  but  are  most  abundant  in 
summer.  Another  destructive  species  is  T.  tape- 
zella,  which  has  a  wing-expanse  of  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  ;  the  base  of  the  fore  wings  is  black,  the 
apex  white ;  the  larva  feeds  on  the  linings  of  car¬ 
riages,  green  baize,  down,  &c.,  constructing  a  gal¬ 
lery  partly  of  the  cloth,  partly  of  its  own  silk.  It 
is  found  in  June  and  July  on  palings,  in  houses,  &c. 
T.  granella  attacks  corn  in  granaries,  and  T.  ochra- 
ceella  lives  in  ants’  nests. 

2.  Pathol. :  Skin  diseases  produced  by  vegetable 
fungi  in  or  upon  the  epidermis,  the  chief  being  ring¬ 
worm  (q.  v.).  There  are  many  species:  Tinea  ton¬ 
surans,  T.  kerion,  T. favosa,  T.  decalvans,  T.  sycosis, 
and  T.  versicolor. 

tlned,  a.  [Eng.  tine  (1),  s. ;  -e<2.]  Furnished  with 
tines. 

“A  mattocke  or  two  fined  forke.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny, 
bk.  xviii.,  ch.  vi. 

tl-ne-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tine  (a) ;  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Tineina.  Head 
rough  ;  labial  palpi  short,  thick,  frequently  bristly  ; 
maxillary  palpi  often  greatly  developed.  Larva 
with  sixteen  legs,  living  in  a  portable  case,  or  feed¬ 
ing  on  fungi,  decayed  wood,&c.  It  contains  the 
Clothes  Moths  and  the  Long-horned  Moths. 

tln-e  T-n<ji,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tine(a) ;  Lat.  neut. 
pi.  suff.  - ina .] 

Entom.:  A  group  of  small  Heterocera  (Moths). 
Antennas  setaceous,  rarely  pectinated  or  ciliated, 
longer  than  the  body,  which  is  slender ;  wings  long, 
with  long  cilia.  Hind  wings  attenuated,  or  of  an 
elongate  trapezoidal  form.  Larva  with  sixteen, 
fourteen,  or  no  legs.  ( Stainton .) 

Hlne'-m&n,  s.  [Prob.  from  tine  (2),  v.,  and  man.) 
An  old-time  officer  of  British  forests  who  had  the 
nocturnal  care  of  vert  and  venison,  and  other  serv¬ 
ile  employments.  (Cowell.) 

tin'-et,  s.  [Tine  (2)  ,  u.l  Brushwood  and  thorns 
for  making  and  repairing  hedges.  (Burrill.) 

tlne'-wald,  s.  [A.  S.  &  Icel.  thing— an  assembly; 
Dan.  ting,  and  A.  S.  weald= a  wood,  an  open  space ; 
cf.  Icel.  thing-vbllr  =  a  place  where  a  thing  sat, 
a  parliament  field.]  The  ancient  parliament  or 
annual  convention  of  the  people  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

tin -floor,  s.  [Eng.  tin  andjfoor.] 

Tin-mining:  The  name  usually  given  to  a  small 
vein  or  thin  flat  mass  of  tinstone  interposed  between 
certain  rocks  and  parallel  to  their  beds.  The  same 
name  is  occasionally  given  to  a  large,  irregular 
mass  of  tin-ore. 

tln'-fdll,  s.  [Eng.  tin,  v.,  and  foil  (21  (q.  v.).] 
Nominally  pure  tin  beaten  out  into  a  thin  sheet. 
Very  frequently,  however,  it  is  a  mixture  of  tin  and 
lead. 


HIn’-f<5iled,  adj.  [English  tinfoil;  -ed.)  Covered 
with  tinfoil ;  hence,  glittering,  but  worthless. 

“O  Lucio,  fortune’s  gilt 

Is  rubbed  quite  off  from  my  slight  tinfoiled  state.” 

Marston ■  Antonio’s  Revenge,  i.  2. 

ting  (1),  s.  [From  the  sound.]  A  sharp  sound,  a9 
of  a  bell ;  a  tinkle  ;  a  tinkling. 

tliig  (2),  s.  [Chinese.]  The  room  in  a  Chinese 
temple  containing  the  idol. 

ting,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Ting  (1),  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  sound,  to  ring,  to  tinkle. 

“  His  helmet  tingling  tings.” 

Phaer:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  ix, 

B.  Trans. :  To  ring,  to  tinkle. 

“  Cupide  thi  king  tinging  a  silver  bell.” 

Chaucer:  Testament  of  Creseide. 

tln&e,  v.  t.  [Lat.  tingo— to  dye;  Gr.  tenggo— to 
wet,  to  moisten,  to  stain.] 

I.  Lit. :  To  color,  to  dye,  to  stain ;  to  modify  the 
color  or  tinge  of. 

“  Where  the  high  plumes  above  the  helmet  danee, 

New  tinged  with  Tyrian  dye.” 

Pope  ■  Homer’s  Iliad,  xv.  634. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  qualify  or  modify  the  taste  or  flavor  of ;  to 
give  a  taste,  flavor,  or  smack  to. 

2.  To  modify  the  character  or  qualities  of. 

“  Sir  Roger  is  something  of  an  humorist;  and  his  vir¬ 
tues,  as  well  as  imperfections,  are  tinged  by  a  certain 
extravagance,  which  makes  them  particularly  his.” — 
Addison:  Spectator,  No.  106. 

tinge,  s.  [Tinge,  u.] 

I.  Lit. :  A  slight  degree  of  color,  shade,  or  hue 
superadded  or  infused  into  another  substance  or 
mixture ;  a  color,  a  tint. 

“It  gives  boldness  and  grandeur  to  plains  and  fens, 
tinge  and  coloring  to  clays  and  fallows.” — Paley:  Nat. 
Theol.,  ch.  xxvi. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  superadded  taste  or  flavor ;  a  smack. 

2.  A  modification  of  character  or  qualities ;  a 
smack ;  as,  There  is  a  tinge  of  bitterness  in  his  lan¬ 
guage. 

Hlng  -ent,  a.  [Lat.  tingens,  pr.  par.  of  tingo= to 
dye.]  Having  the  power  to  tinge  or  color. 

“This  wood,  by  the  tincture  it  afforded,  appeared  to 
have  its  colored  part  genuine  ;  but  as  for  the  white  part, 
it  appears  much  less  enriched  with  the  tingent  property.” 
—Boyle. 

tin  -gl,  tiff  -guy,  s.  [Seedef.] 

Bot. :  The  Brazilian  name  of  Magonia  pubescent 
and  M.  glabrata.  [Magonia.] 

tln  -gl-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ting(is) ;  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.)  [Tinginas.] 

tln-gl  -nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ting(is) ;  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -inoe.) 

Entom.:  A  sub-family  of  Membranacea.  The  most 
typical  forms  are  exceedingly  depressed,  the 
hemelytra  frequently  closely  reticulated  and  semi¬ 
transparent.  They  are  minute  and  very  delicate 
bugs  found  upon  various  trees  and  plants,  chiefly 
herbaceous,  feeding  on  their  juices.  Sometimes  ele¬ 
vated  to  the  rank  of  a  family  Tingidse. 

tln  -gls,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  Tinginee  (q.  v.). 

tln  -gle,  Hin-gil,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A  freq.  from  ting 
(q.  v.).J 

A.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  tinkle,  to  ting,  to  ring.  (See  example  s.  v. 
Ting,  v.,  A.) 

2.  To  feel  a  kind  of  thrilling  sensation,  as  in  hear¬ 
ing  a  sharp,  ringing  sound. 

“  Ten  times  at  least  in  the  Chronicles  and  Ezra  is  th« 
same  word  dually  used,  for  cymbals  ;  and  the  verbe  of 
this  root  is  the  same,  whereby  God  would  expresse  the 
tingling  of  the  eares.” — Bp.  Hall:  The  Impresse  of  God. 

3.  To  feel  a  sharp,  thrilling  pain. 

4.  To  have  a  thrilling  sensation,  or  a  sharp,  slight, 
penetrating  sensation. 

5.  To  cause  a  thrilling  sensation. 

“  Scarcely  conscious  what  he  hears, 

The  trumpets  tingle  in  his  ears.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  vi.  25. 

B.  Transitive:  To  cause  to  give  a  sharp,  ringing 
sound  ;  to  ring,  to  tinkle. 

tln'-gllng,  s.  [Tingde.]  A  thrilling,  tremuloua 
sensation. 

“He  feels  a  gentle  tingling  come 
Down  to  his  finger  and  his  thumb.” 

Cowper:  To  Lady  Austen. 

Hlfl  -glish,  a.  [Eng.  tingl(e) ;  -ish.)  Sensitive. 

“  The  tempera  grow  alive  and  tinglish.” 

Browning :  Old  Pictures  in  Florence. 


bdll,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion, 


cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  Ph  -  f. 
-sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  b$l,  d$L 


tink 
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tintless 


tlfik,  *tlfick,  *tynk,  v.  i.  [Of  imitative  origin ; 
cf.  O.  Dut.  tinge-tangen=to  tingle;  Lat.  tinnio— to 
tinkle;  Fr.  tinter .]  To  make  a  sharp,  shrill  noise; 
to  tinkle. 

"Iammaad  .  .  .  as  a  cymbal  tynkynge." — Wy  cliff e: 

1  Corinthians  xiii.  1. 

tink,  s.  [Tink,  v.]  A  tinkle,  a  tingle, 
tin'-kal.  tli'-cal,  subst.  [The  Indian  name  for 
borax.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Native-borax  (q.  v.). 
tIA'-kul-zIte,  s.  [Eng.  tinkal ;  su£E.  -zite  ( Min .) ; 
Ger.  tinkalzit .] 

Min.:  A  name  given  to  the  Ulexite  (q.  v.)  of 
Africa. 

Tl-n'-ka.r,  s.  [See  compound.] 

Tlnkar’s  root,  s. 

Bot. :  The  root  of  Triosteum  perfoliatum,  growing 
in  this  country.  It  is  two  to  three  feet  high,  with 
large,  oval,  acuminate  leaves,  dull  purple  flowers, 
and  orange  colored  berries.  In  small  doses  it  is  a 
mild  cathartic ;  given  in  larger  quantity,  it  produces 
vomiting.  Its  dried  and  roasted  berries  have  been 
used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee.  It  derives  its  popu¬ 
lar  name  from  a  Dr.  Tinkar,  who  first  used  it  medi¬ 
cinally. 

tlfi-ker,  *tyn-ker,  s.  [Eng.  tink,  v. ;  -er.]  From 
his  making  a  tinkling  sound.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  mends  pots,  kettles,  pans,  or  the  like. 

"Or  by  the  sound  to  judge  of  gold  and  brass, 

What  pieoe  is  tinker’s  metal,  what  will  pass?” 

Dryden:  Persius,  v.  156. 

2.  The  act  of  tinkering  or  mending;  cobbling, 
patching,  botching. 

3.  A  popular  name  for  small  mackerel.  (New  Eng¬ 
land.) 

♦II.  Ordn. :  A  small  mortar  on  the  end  of  a  staff, 
tinker’s  dam,  s.  A  wall  of  dough  raised  around 
a  place  which  a  plumber  desires  to  flood  with  a 
coat  of  solder. 

tlfi  -ker,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Tinker,  s.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  work  at  or  on,  as  a  tinker;  to 
mend  in  a  clumsy,  awkward  manner;  to  patch,  to 
botch.  (Sometimes  followed  by  up.) 

B.  Intrans.:  To  work  at  tinkering;  to  work  upon 
a  thing  clumsily  or  awkwardly ;  to  meddle  some¬ 
what  officiously;  to  patch  up  things. 

“I  should  oppose  any  mere  tinkering  of  its  constitu¬ 
tion  which  would  retain  the  hereditary  principles  as  its 
chief  feature.” — London  Standard. 

♦tin -ker-iy,  a.  [Eng.  tinker;  -ly.]  Pertaining 
to  or  like  a  tinker;  clumsy,  awkward. 

tln'-ker-mau,  s.  [Eng.  tinker ,  and  man..]  A 
fisherman  who  destroyed  the  young  fry  in  the  river 
Thames  by  nets  and  unlawful  apparatus. 

tln'-kle,  *tyn-cle,  V.  i.  &  t.  [A  freq.  of  tink,  v. 
(q.  v.)] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  a  sharp,  quick  sound,  as  if  by  striking 
on  metals  ;  to  clink,  to  jingle. 

“I  am  become  as  sounding  brass,  ora  tinkling  cymbal.” 
—1  Corinthians  xiii.  1. 

♦2.  To  make  a  jingling  sound,  as  in  rhyme;  to 
jingle. 

“But  now  my  genius  sinks  and  hardly  knows 

To  make  a  couplet  tinkle  in  the  close.” 

Fenton:  An  Epistle  to  Mr.  Southeme. 

*3.  To  resound  with  a  small  sharp  sound;  to 

tingle. 

“A  sudden  horror  seiz’d  his  giddy  head, 

And  his  ears  tinkled,  and  the  color  fled.” 

Dryden:  Theodore  and  Honoria,  94. 

B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  give  out  a  sharp,  ringing 
sound  ;  to  clink,  to  ring. 

tlfi’-kle,  s.  [Tinkle,  v.]  A  small,  sharp,  quick, 
ringing  sound,  as  of  a  bell  struck  gently. 

“No  longer  labors  merely  to  produce 

The  pomp  of  sound,  or  tinkle  without  use.” 

Cowper:  Conversation,  892. 
tln  -kler,  s.  [Eng.  tinkl(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  A  tinker,  a  tramp,  a  vagabond. 

“For  I  was  a  worker  in  wood  as  weel  as  a  tinkler." — 
Seott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xx. 

2.  A  bell.  (Slang.) 

tln’-kllng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Tinkle,  v.] 

A.  <fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 

verb.) 

“  Musical  as  the  chimes  of  tinkling  rills.” 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error,  14. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  small,  quick,  sharp  sound,  as  of 
a  bell  gently  struck. 

“The  tinkling  of  a  harp  was  heard.” 

Scott:  Eokeby,  v.  7. 


2.  Ornith. :  Quiscalus  crassirostris,  the  Barbadoes 
Blackbird,  or  Tinkling  Grakle.  It  rids  cattle  of 
parasites,  and  owes  its  popular  name  to  its  harsh, 
unmusical  note. 

“As  the  Tinkling  roosts  in  society,  so  does  it  build. 
The  nests,  to  the  number  of  twenty  or  thirty,  are  placed 
in  a  single  tree,  usually  a  hog-plum.” — Oosse:  Birds  of 
Jamaica,  p.  224. 

tin-man,  subst.  [Eng.  tin,  and  man.]  A  manu¬ 
facturer  of  or  dealer  in  tinware. 

tinned,  a.  [Eng.  tin,  s. ;  -ed.]  Covered  with  tin ; 
packed  in  tin  cases  or  canisters  ;  canned. 

“Meat  is  cheap,  tinned  foods  are  plentiful,  and  jam  can 
be  purchased  for  a  song.”— Field,  Oct.  8,  1885. 

♦tln  -nen,  a.  [Eng.  tin,  s. ;  adj.  suff. -en.]  Con¬ 
sisting  or  formed  of  tin. 

“Thy  tinnen  chariot  shod  with  burning  bosses.” 

Sylvester:  Du  Bartas,  fourth  day,  first  week, 
tin  -ner,  s.  [Eng.  tin,  s. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  works  in  the  tin-mines. 

“I  cannot  take  my  leave  of  these  tinners,  until  I  have 
observed  a  strange  practice  of  them,  that  once  in  seven  or 
eight  years  they  burn  down  (and  that  to  their  great  profit) 
their  own  melting-houses.” — Fuller:  Worthies;  Cornwall. 

2.  A  tinman  (q.  v.). 

♦tin -nl-$nt,  a.  [Lat.  tinniens,  pr.  par.  oitinnio 
=to  ring.]  Emitting  a  clear,  ringing  or  tinkling 
sound.' 

“It  will  make  every  religious  string,  so  to  say,  more 
intense  and  tinnient." — Essay  on  the  Action  for  the  Pulpit, 
p.  86.  (1753.) 

tln  -nlng,  s.  [Tin,  v.] 

1.  The  art,  act,  or  process  of  coating  other  metals 
with  tin  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  them  from 
oxidation  or  rust.  Hollow  ware  is  tinned  inside, 
having  been  first  thoroughly  cleaned  and  heated, 
by  pouring  grain  tin  into  the  vessel  and  turning 
and  rolling  it  about  so  as  to  bring  it  in  contact  with 
every  part.  Powdered  rosin  is  used  in  the  bath  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  an  oxide,  and  the  surface 
of  the  ware  is  rubbed  with  cloth  or  tow  to  aid  the 
process.  In  cold  tinning  an  amalgam  of  tin  and 
mercury  is  applied  to  the  metal,  the  mercury  being 
afterward  driven  off.  Bridle-bits,  stirrups,  and 
other  small  articles  are  tinned  by  immersion. 

2.  The  coating  or  layer  of  tin  so  laid  on. 

3.  Canning ;  packing  meat,  vegetables,  &c. ,  in  tins. 

tln-nl-tus,  s.  [Lat.,  from  tinnio=  to  ring.]  (See 

compound.) 

tinnitus-aurium,  s. 

Pathol. :  Ringing  in  the  ears.  It  may  arise  from 
an  unnatural  state  of  the  circulation  in  the  ear, 
from  disease  of  the  optic  nerve,  or  from  sympathy 
with  the  stomach  when  laboring  under  indigestion. 

ftln-nun  -Ch-lus,  s.  [Lat.=the  kestrel.] 

Ornith.:  An  old  genus  of  Falconinse,  resembling 
Falco,  but  with  the  tarsi  long  and  strong,  with 
transverse  hexagonal  scales.  The  species  are  now 
generally  placed  under  Falco  and  Cerchneis. 

tln'-ny,  a.  [Eng.  tin,  s. ;  -2/.]  Pertaining  to, 
consisting  of,  or  containing  tin ;  abounding  in  or 
resembling  tin. 

“The  lode  is  six  feet  wide,  and  tinny  throughout,  and 
worth  £75  per  fathom.” — London  Standard. 

tI-no§'-er  as,  subst.  [Gr.  teino=to  stretch,  and 
keras= a  horn.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Marsh’s  Dinocerata  (q.  v.), 
said  to  be  synonymous  with  the  Eobasileus  and 
Loxophodon  of  Cope. 

tl-no-des,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  tin(ea),  and  Gr.  eidos 
=form,  appearance.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Hydropsychidae.  The  larvae 
make  silken  galleries  on  the  surface  of  submerged 
stones. 

tl-nos'-por-a,  s.  [Gr.  teino= to  stretch,  to  extend, 
and  spora,  sporos=  a  seed.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Menispermacem,  tribe  Hetero- 
clineae.  Male  flowers  with  six  free  stamens  ;  ovules 
curved  ;  seeds  peltate  ;  cotyledons  spreading.  Climb¬ 
ing  Indian  shrubs.  Tinospora  cordifolia,  formerly 
Cocculus  cordifolius,  is  the  Gulancha.  The  roots 
and  stems  are  used  as  an  antidote  to  the  bites  of 
poisonous  serpents  and  of  insects,  also  as  a  tonic, 
antiperiodic,  and  diuretic.  T.  crispa,  found  in 
Sylhet,  is  believed  to  have  the  same  qualities. 

tin-plate,  s.  [Eng.  tin,  s.,  and  plated]  Iron- 
plate  coated  with  tin  by  dipping  it  into  a  molten 
bath  of  the  latter  metal. 

tinplate-worker,  s.  One  who  makes  articles 
of  tm-ware  ;  a  tinman. 

tln'-sel  (1),  *tln'-sell,  *tin-sill,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr. 
estincelle;  Fr.  6tincelle= a  spark,  from  Lat.  scin¬ 
tilla.'] 

A.  As  substantive : 

*h  Originally  applied  to  cloth  or  stuff  composed 
of  silk  and  gold  or  silver  threads. 

“Every  place  was  hanged  with  cloth  of  gold,  cloth  of 
silver,  tinsel,  arras,  tapestry,  and  what  not.” — Stubbes: 
Anatomy  of  A&uses,  p.  18. 


2.  A  shining  thin  metallic  plate. 

3.  A  cloth  composed  of  silk  and  silver ;  a  material 
with  a  superficial  sheen  of  but  little  value. 

4.  Cloth  overlaid  with  foil. 

5.  Something  very  fine  and  gaudy;  something 
superficially  fine  and  showy,  but  really  of  little 
value. 

“The  character  of  a  man  of  integrity  and  benevolence 
is  far  more  desirable  than  that  of  a  man  of  pleasure  or 
of  fashion.  The  one  is  like  solid  gold,  the  other  like 
tinsel.”— Knox:  Essay  8. 

6.  Hence,  anything  only  superficially  or  appar¬ 
ently  good  or  valuable. 

“  O  happy  peasant  !  O  unhappy  bard  I 

His  the  mere  tinsel,  hers  the  rich  reward.” 

Cowper:  Truth,  382. 

B.  As  adject.:  Composed  or  consisting  of  tinsel; 
hence,  6howy,  gaudy,  superficially  fine  and  vain- 
able,  but  in  reality  worthless. 

“So  have  I  mighty  satisfaction  found, 

To  see  his  tinsel  reason  on  the  ground.” 

Dryden:  Essay  on  Satire. 

tln'-sel  (2),  s.  [Tine  (3),  v.]  Loss. 

tln'-sel,  v.  t.  [Tinsel  (1),  «.]  To  adorn  or  cover 
with  tinsel;  hence,  to  make  outwardly  or  super¬ 
ficially  showy  and  valuable,  while  in  reality  worth¬ 
less  ;  to  make  gaudy ;  to  gloss  over. 

“The  glare  of  puerile  declamation  that  tinsels  over  the 
trite  essays  of  the  other.” — Warburton:  Alliance,  bk.  X 

tln’-sel-ljf,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  tinsel  (1),  v. ;  - y. ] 

A.  As  adj. :  Resembling  tinsel ;  gaudy  ;  showy  and 
superficial. 

B.  As  adv.:  In  a  gaudy  and  superficial  manner. 

tin-stuff,  s.  [Eng.  tin,  and  stuff.]  Tin-ore. 

“To  draw  to  surface  the  Unstuff  now  accumul ated in 
the  24-fathom  ievel.” — Money  Market  Review,  Aug.  29,  1885. 

tint,  s.  [For  tinct  (q.  v.).]  A  slight  coloring  or 
tincture  distinct  from  the  ground  or  principal  color ; 
a  slight  tinge  ;  a  superadded  coloring,  hue,  or  tinge ; 
in  painting,  the  different  degrees  of  intensity  and 
strength  of  color  in  a  pigment,  which  is  modified 
in  oil  colors  by  the  addition  of  water  in  various 
quantities. 

“What  bright  enamel!  and  what  various  dyes! 

What  lively  tints  delight  our  wondering  eyes!” 

Somerville :  To  Lady  Anne  Coventry. 

tint-drawing,  s.  A  method  of  expressing  varied 
materials  (architectural  drawing)  and  varying  sur¬ 
faces  and  planes  (perspective  drawing)  by  means 
of  tones  or  tints  of  water  colors.  It  is  a  term 
applied  to  drawings  made  for  purposes  of  illustra¬ 
tion  to  distinguish  between  drawings  made  by 
means  of  the  brush  and  drawings  made  entirely  with 
the  pen  or  pencil. 

tint-tool,  s. 

Engr. :  A  graver  for  cutting  the  lines  employed 
in  forming  tints.  They  are  of  various  sizes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  character  of  the  work  and  the  depth  of 
tint  to  be  produced. 

tint,  v  t.  [Tint,  s.]  To  tinge ;  to  give  a  slight 
coloring  to. 

tint,  pret.  of  v.  [Tine  (3),  v.]  Lost.  (Scotch.) 

“There  was  mair  tint  at  Sheriff-Muir.” — Scott:  Waverly, 
ch.  xlvii. 

♦tln-ta-mar’,  *tln-ta  marre  ,  subst.  [Fr.  tinta- 

marre,  from  tinter = to  ring,  and  marre=R  matlock, 
a  pickax.]  A  loud,  hideous,  and  confused  noise. 

“Squalling  hautboys,  false-stopped  violoncellos,  buzz¬ 
ing  bassoons  ...  all  ill-tuned.  The  tintamarre  which 
this  kind  of  squeaking  and  scraping  and  grumbling  pro¬ 
duces,  I  will  not  pain  my  reader  by  bringing  stronger  to 
his  recollection.” — Mason:  Church  Music,  p.  218. 

♦tln-tln-nab'-p-lant,  *  tin -tin -nab'  -p-lar, 
♦tin-tln-nab'-p-lar-y,  *tln-tln-nab  -h-Ioub,  adj. 

[Lat.  tintinnabulum,=&  bell.]  Pertaining  or  relat¬ 
ing  to  bells  or  their  sound. 

“Frappant  and  tintinnabular  appendages.” — B.  Smith: 

Rejected  Addresses. 

♦tln-tln-nab-p-la  -tion,  s.  [Tintinnabtjltjm.] 
A  tinkling  or  ringing  sound,  as  of  bells. 

“  The  tintinnabulation  that  so  musically  wells 
From  the  bells.” 

Poe:  The  Beils. 

tln-tln-nab'-y-lum,  s.  [Lat.=a  bell,  from  tin- 

tinno,  freq.  of  tinnio=to  ring.] 

♦1.  A  bell. 

“Beating  alternately,  in  measured  time, 

The  clockwork  tintinnabulum  of  rhyme.” 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  629. 

2.  A  musical  instrument  of  percussion,  consisting 
of  a  number  of  bells  suspended  in  a  frame. 

3.  A  jingling  toy  made  of  small  bells,  or  of  little 
plates  of  metal. 

tlnt'-less,  adj.  [Eng.  tint.  s. ;  -less.]  Having  no 
tint  or  color ;  colorless. 


‘Some  lintless  flowers.” — Miss  Bronte:  Villette,  ch.  xii. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go  pot 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sfrn;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  je,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu’=kw! 


tintometer 
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tiptoe 


tlnt-om'-e-ter,  s.  [Eng.  tint,  and  Qr.metron^ 
measure.]  An  Instrument  for  determining  shades 
of  color  of  lubricating  oils,  thus  fixing  their  grades, 
as  depth  of  color  reduces  the  value  of  many  oils. 

tin -ware,  subst.  [Eng.  tin,  and  ware.]  Articles 
made  of  tinned  iron. 

ti'-nf,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Skeat  suggests  a 
derivation  from  Mid.  Eng.  tene.  feen=vexation.l 
Very  little,  very  small,  puny.  (Frequently  joined 
With  little.) 

“When  that  I  was  and  a  little  tiny  boy.” 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  v.  L 
tlp(l),  *tippe,  *typ,  s.  [A  weakened  form  of 
top;  Dut.  <ip=tip,  end,  point:  Low.  Ger.  tipp; 
Dan  .tip;  Sw.  tip;  Ger.  zipfel;  Icel.  typpi= a  tip; 
typpa— to  tip,  from  toppr—  top.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  small  pointed  or  tapering  end  or  extremity; 
the  top,  especially  if  more  or  less  rounded  or 
pointed. 

“Mr.  Banks  saw  a  pair  of  horns  which  measured  from 
tip  to  tip  three  feet  nine  inches  and  a  half.”— Cook:  First 
Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  The  top  of  the  stamen  of  a  flower ;  an  anther. 

3.  The  nozzle  of  a  gas-burner. 

4.  A  ferrule ;  as,  the  tip  of  a  bayonet  scabbard. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Gilding :  A  tool  made  of  camel’s  hair,  and  used 
by  the  gilder  in  transferring  gold-leaf  from  the 
cushion  to  the  sized  surface  of  the  work.  The  ends 
of  a  number  of  camel’s  hairs  are  secured  by  their 
butts  between  two  cards,  which  are  glued  together, 
thus  making  a  broad,  flat,  and  very  elastic  brush. 
This  is  laid  upon  a  piece  of  gold-leaf,  which  adheres 
to  it  slightly,  and  is  thereby  removed. 

2.  Hat-making :  A  circular  piece  of  scale  or  paste¬ 
board  pasted  on  the  inside  of  a  hat-crown  to  stiffen 
it. 

3.  Millinery :  The  end  of  a  feather  in  trimming. 

4.  Shoe-making :  A  plate  on  the  toe  or  heel  of  a 
boot  or  shoe. 

tip-cat,  s.  A  boys’  game,  in  which  a  small  piece 
Df  wood  tapering  to  each  end  (called  a  cat)  is  made 
to  rebound  from  the  ground  by  being  struck  on  the 
tip  with  a  stick. 

tip-cheese,  s.  The  same  as  Tip-cat. 

tip-paper,  s.  A  variety  of  stiff  paper  for  lining 
hat-crowns. 

tip-staff  (pi.  tip-staves) ,  s. 

*1.  (Originally  tipped-staff):  A  staff  tipped  with 
metal. 

“  One  had  in  his  hand  a  tip-staff  of  a  yellow  cane."— 
Bacon. 

2.  An  officer  bearing  such  a  staff ;  a  sheriff’s  officer, 
a  constable. 

“A  skirmish  took  place  in  Westminster  Hall;  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  the  Judges  and  tipstaves  parted  the 
combatants.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

*tip-tilted,  a.  Having  the  tip  or  top  tilted  or 
turned  up.  (Special  coinage.) 

“Lightly  was  her  slender  nose 
Tip-tilted,  like  the  petal  of  a  flower.” 

Tennyson:  Gareth  and  Lynette. 

tip-toe,  s.  [Tiptoe.] 
tip-top,  a.  [Tiptop.] 
tip  (2) ,  s.  [Tip  (2) ,  v.] 

1.  A  tap,  a  slight  blow. 

2.  Rubbish  from  a  quarry. 

*3.  A  fall. 

4.  A  small  present  in  money.  (Slang.) 

“  Others  declare  that  those  only  who  display  beforehand 
the  alluring  *  tip’  catch  the  porter’s  eye.” — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

5.  A  hint;  specifically  in  sporting  slang,  private 
information  in  regard  to  the  condition,  chances, 
&c.,  of  competitors  in  a  race,  for  betting  purposes. 
[Tipster.] 

6.  An  animal,  &c.,  considered  or  reported  to  have 
a  good  chance  in  a  race,  <fcc. 

“Storm  Light  was  a  great  tip  for  the  Snail  well  Stakes.” 
—Field,  Oct.  3,  1885. 

*7.  A  draught  of  liquor. 

“Don’t  speak  in  my  tip.” — Swift:  Polite  Conversation,  in 
V  Tip  for  tap:  (Tit  for  tat.] 

tip-battery,  s. 

Electro-Magn. :  A  battery  in  which  the  vessel 
turns  on  a  horizontal  pivot,  so  that  the  pairs  of 
plates  may  be  immersed  in  or  raised  clear  of  the 
liquid  in  the  trough  by  tilting. 

tip-cart,  s.  A  cart  which  can  be  tilted  or  tipped 
up,  so  as  to  empty  its  contents  without  unhitching 
the  horses. 

tip-sled,  s.  A  dumping-sled.  The  box  is  sup¬ 
ported  on  trunnions  and  on  a  front  post,  to  which 
it  is  connected  by  a  hook. 


tip  (1),  r.  t.  [Tip  (1),  s.]  To  form  the  tip  or 
point  of ;  to  cover  the  tip  or  top  of ;  to  put  a  tip  or 
pointed  top  on. 

tip  (2),  *type,  v.t.&i.  [Sw.  tipp a= to  tap,  to 
tip,  to  touch  lightly.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  strike  lightly ;  to  tap ;  to  touch  lightly. 

“  A  third  rogue  tips  me  by  the  elbow.  ’ — Swift. 

2.  To  cant  or  tilt  up  (as  a  cart),  so  that  the  con¬ 
tents  may  be  discharged. 

“Forming  the  slag,  which  is  removed  by  tipping  the 
Converter.” — Field,  Feb.  19  1887. 

3.  To  bestow  a  small  money  gift  on;  to  give  a 
small  present  to. 

“This  whole  matter  of  tipping  waiters,  and  of  waiters 
expecting  to  be  tipped,  is  a  very  marked  manifestation  of 
the  poison  of  pauperism  ’  — Scribner’s  Magazine,  July, 
1877,  p.  400. 

4.  To  give,  communicate,  or  direct  toward  gen¬ 
erally  ;  as,  Tip  me  your  fist,  Tip  him  a  quarter. 
(Slang.) 

5.  To  give  private  information  to  as  regards  the 
chances  of  a  competitor  in  a  race,  &c.,  for  betting 
purposes.  [Tipster.]  (Slang.) 

B.  Intrans.:  To  fall  to  or  on  one  side.  (With  off 
or  over.) 

“To  shun  the  ditch  on  the  one  hand,  he  was  ready  to 
tip  over  into  the  mire  on  the  other.” — Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s 
Progress,  pt.  i. 

1[  (1)  To  tip  off  liquor :  To  turn  up  the  vessel  till 
all  is  drained. 

(2)  To  tip  over:  To  fall  or  turn  over. 

(3)  To  tip  the  wink :  To  direct  a  wink,  or  to  wink 
at  another,  as  a  signal  of  caution,  private  informa¬ 
tion. 

“  Sudden,  she  storms  !  she  raves  !  You  tip  the  wink, 
But  spare  your  censure;  Silia  does  not  drink.” 

Pope:  Moral  Essays,  ii.  83. 

(4)  To  tip  up :  To  raise  or  tilt  the  end  of,  so  as  to 
discharge  the  contents. 

*tlp'-et,  s.  [Tippet.] 

tlp’-pen$e,  s. pi.  [Seedef.]  Two  penny  pieces; 
twopence.  (Scotch.) 

tip'-pen-jf,  tlp’-pen-njf,  s.  [Twopenny.]  Ale 
sole!  at  twopence  a  quart.  (Scotch.) 

“He  just  staid  the  drinking  o’  two  pints  o’  tippenny, 
to  tell  us  how  my  leddy  was.”  —  Scott:  Guy  Mannering, 
ch.  i. 

tip'-per,  s.  [After  Thomas  Tipper,  by  whom  it 
was  first  brewed.]  A  kind  of  ale  having  a  peculiar 
flavor. 

“If  they  draws  the  Brighton  Old  Tipper  here,  I  takes 
that  ale  at  night.” — Dickens:  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xxv. 

tip  -pet,  *tep-et,  *tip-et,  *typ-pet,  s.  [A.  S. 

tceppet,  from  Lat.  tapete= cloth,  hangings.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  fur  or  cloth  covering  for  the  neck  and  shoul¬ 
ders,  worn  over  the  dress. 

“  A  child  in  London  wears  a  little  tippet  of  otterskin 
which  a  Oree  Indian  away  on  the  Peace  River  got  for  her.” 
— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  A  length  of  twisted  hair  or  gut  in  a  line. 

3.  A  handful  of  straw  bound  together  at  one  end 
and  used  in  thatching. 

II.  Eccles. :  A  round  black  cape,  “  so  that  it  be 
not  silk,”  which,  according  to  Canon  58,  may  be 
worn  over  the  shoulder  by  clergymen  who  are  not 
graduates. 

*1[  (1)  To  turn  tippet:  To  make  a  complete  change ; 
to  disguise  one’s  self. 

“  Ye  stand  now 

As  if  ye  had  worried  sheep:  you  must  turn  tippet, 

And  suddenly,  and  truly,  and  discreetly 
Put  on  the  shape  and  order  of  humanity.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Monsieur  Thomas,  ii.  2. 

(2)  Tyburn  tippet:  A  halter  around  the  neck. 

tlp'-plng  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.  [Tip  (1),  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <Sb  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

Music :  A  peculiar  action  of  the  tongue  against 
the  roof  of  the  mouth  used  by  flute  players,  to 
insure  a  brilliant  and  spirited  articulation  of 
staccato  notes.  The  term  is  sometimes  applied  also 
to  the  rapid  repetition  of  notes  in  cornet  playing. 

tip  -ping  (2) ,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Tip  (2) ,  v.  ] 

tipping-wagon,  subst.  A  wagon  which  can  be 
canted  up,  so  as  to  discharge  the  load  without 
unharnessing  the  horses. 

tlp’-ple,  v.i.&t.  [A  frequent,  from  tip  (2),  v.j 
cf.  Norw.  tipla=to  drink  little  and  often,  to  tipple.] 
[Tipsy.] 

A .  Intrans. :  To  drink  strong  or  spirituous  liquors 
frequently  or  habitually ;  to  indulge  habitually  in 


the  use  of  spirituous  liquors ;  especially,  to  dnnk 
frequently,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce 
absolute  drunkenness. 

"  I  said  not  this  because  he  loves 
Through  the  long  day  to  swear  and  tipple.” 

Wordsworth:  Andrew  Jones. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  drink,  as  spirituous  liquors,  habit¬ 
ually,  and  to  excess. 

“  Thoughtful  of  drink,  and  eager,  in  a  dream, 
Tipples  imaginary  pots  of  ale.”  Philips. 

tlp'-ple  (1),  s.  [Tipple,  v.]  Liquor  taken  in 
drinking;  drink. 

“That  apparently  innocuous  beverage  which  hae  hith¬ 
erto  passed  itself  off  as  the  teetotallers’  tipple.” — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

tlp'-ple  (2),  subst.  [A  dimin  from  tip  (1),  s.]  A 
bundle  of  hay  collected  from  the  swath  and  formed 
into  a  conical  shape.  This  is  tied  near  the  top,  eo 
as  to  make  it  taper  to  a  point,  and  set  upon  its  base 
to  dry.  (Prov.) 

tip-pled  (le  as  pi),  a.  [Tipple,  a.]  Drunk,  tipsy. 
(Dryden  .*  Tyrannic  Love,  iv.  1.) 
tip -pier,  s.  [Eng.  tippl(e),  v. ;  -er.] 

*1.  One  who  sells  liquor ;  the  keeper  of  an  inn  or 
public  house  ;  a  publican. 

“They  are  but  tipplers,  such  as  keep  alehouses.” — Lati¬ 
mer:  Works,  i.  133. 

2.  One  who  tipples  ;  one  who  indulges  habitually 
and  frequently  in  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors, 
though  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  abso¬ 
lute  drunkenness. 

tip  -pllfig,  pr.  par.  or  o.  [Tipple,  v.] 
tippling-house,  s.  A  contemptuous  name  for  a 
tavern  or  public-house. 

“Such  kind  of  men  who  lurked  in  tippling-houses.” — 
Camden:  Hist.,  Queen  Elizabeth  (an.  1601.  ) 

tlp'-py-bbb§,  subst.  pi.  [Etym.  fanciful.]  A  con¬ 
temptuous  name  for  the  wealthier  classes, 
tlp-sl-fy,  v.  t.  [Eng.  tipsy;  -fy.]  To  make  tipsy; 

to  intoxicate.  (Slang.) 

“The  man  was  but  tipsifled.” — Carlyle:  Miscellanies, 

iv.  95. 

tip-sl-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tipsy;  -ly.]  In  a  tipsy  man¬ 
ner  ;  like  one  tipsy. 

tlp-Sl'-nah,  s.  [North  American  Indian.] 

Bot. :  The  wild  prairie  turnip  of  this  country, 
tlp  -sl-ness,  s.  [English  tipsy ;  suff  -ness.]  The 
state  of  being  tipsy. 

tlp'-ster(s.  [Eng.  tip  (2),  s. ;  - ster .]  One  who 
supplies  private  information  in  regard  to  a  coming 
race  or  the  like ;  one  who  for  a  fee  sends  tips  to  his 
customers  for  betting  purposes. 

“  The  late  Mr.  Segrott,  who  carried  on  the  business  of 
tipster  and  sausage-making,  was  the  last  year’s  winner  of 
this  plate.” — London  Evening  Standard. 

tlp'-sjf,  *tlp  -sef ,  adj.  [Connected  with  tip  (2), 

v. ,  and  tipple ;  cf.  Swiss  tips = a  fuddling  with  drink; 
tipseln=to  fuddle  one’s  self ;  betipst— tipsy.] 

1.  Overcome  with  strong  drink  ;  intoxicated  to  a 
degree  short  of  absolute  drunkenness  ;  fuddled. 

“  I  heard  a  voice  within,  or  else  I’m  tipsey — 

Maia,  where  are  you?  Come,  you  little  gipsey.” 

Chatterton.  Revenge,  ii.2. 

2.  Proceeding  from  intoxication;  resembling 
intoxication  ;  reeling.  (Milton:  Comus,  104.) 

tipsy-cake,  s.  A  sponge  or  Savoy  cake  soaked 
in  wine  and  stuck  with  almonds,  and  served  with 
custard. 

♦tlpt,  a.  [Tip  (2),  v.]  Tipsy,  intoxicated. 

“  Your  master’s  almost  tipt  already.” — Marmion:  Anti¬ 
quary,  iv. 

tlp-teer,  v.  i.  [Tiptoe,  v.] 
tlp-teer-Ing,  pr.  par.  [Tipteer,  v.  i.]  (Lorenz* 
Dow:  Sermons.) 

tlp'-toe,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  tip  (1),  s.,  and  toe.] 

*A.  As  adjective : 

1.  On  the  tip  or  end  of  the  toe. 

“Night’s  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  6. 

Tf  Hence,  quiet,  stealthy. 

“With  tiptoe  step  Vice  silently  succeeds." 

Cowper:  Expostulation,  84. 

2.  Highest,  topmost. 

“Proud  cf  your  smiles,  he’s  mounted  many  a  stovy 
Above  the  tiptoe  pinnacle  of  glory.” 

Byrom:  Epil.  to  Hurlothrumbo. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  tip  or  end  of  the  toe. 

“  Ten  ruddy  wildings  in  the  wood  I  found, 

And  stood  on  tiptoes,  reaching  from  the  ground.” 

Dryden:  Virgil,  Eel.  iii.  108. 

*[[  To  be  (or  stand)  on  tiptoe :  To  be  on  the  strain ; 
to  be  on  the  alert. 

“  In  every  new  attempt,  expectation  is  on  tiptoe  to  ae» 
whether  there  is  not  some  improvement.” — Knox:  Winter 
Evenings,  even.  L 


b6il,  b6y*  pout,  jdwl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  - 1 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh?,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhiin.  -tions,  -cions,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  hel,  del. 
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tlp'-tfie,  v.  i.  [Tiptoe,  subst.]  To  go  or  walk  on 
tiptoe, 

“Mabel  tiptoed  to  her  room.”  —  Richardson:  Clarissa, 
▼i.  104. 

♦tip  -toon,  s.pl.  [Tiptoe.] 

tip  -top,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  tip  (1),  s.,  and  top.] 

A.  As  subst. :  The  highest  point  or  degree:  the 
very  best  of  anything. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  the  very  highest  class  or  degree : 
first-rate ;  the  very  best. 

“I  promised  to  provide  them  with  tiptop  shooting  for 
one  season/’ — Field,  Jan.  23,  1886. 

tip -top-per,  8.  [Eng.  tiptop;  -er.]  A  person, 
animal,  or  thing  of  the  hignest  quality,  class,  or 
degree. 

“'Several  other  tip-toppers  being  behind  the  pair.” — 
Field,  Dec.  26,  1885. 

tlp-fl-a  -nu,  s.  [From  tipu,  the  native  name  of 
one  species  of  the  genus.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Dalbergie® ;  akin  to  Machae- 
rium.  It  contains  three  large  trees  with  unequally 
pinnate  leaves,  and  terminal  panicles  of  yellow  or 
pale  purple  flowers.  Tipuana  heteroptera  fur¬ 
nishes  a  kind  of  timber,  one  of  those  known  at  Rio 
Janeiro  as  angelim.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

tlp'-U-lfl.,  s.  [Lat.  tippula=&n  insect  which  runs 
swiftly  over  water,  a  water-spider,  the  Hydrometra 
(q.  v.).] 

Entom. :  Crane-fly,  the  typical  genus  of  Tipulid® 
(q.  v.l.  The  antenn®  have  all  the  articulations 
but  the  second  almost  cylindrical;  the  second 
globular.  About  fifty  species  are  known  from 
Europe.  Tipula  oleracea  is  the  very  common  spe¬ 
cies  called  by  children  Daddy  Long-legs.  It  is  about 
an  inch  long,  hoary  brown,  with  four  brown  streaks 
on  the  thorax ;  the  legs  brownish-yellow,  the  thighs, 
tibi®,  and  tarsi  blackish  toward  their  ends.  It 
deposits  about  300  shining  black  eggs  in  or  on  the 
ground.  The  larv®,  called  Grubs  and  Leather- 
jackets,  are  dingy  gray  or  brownish  worms  desti¬ 
tute  of  feet ;  they  feed  on  the  roots  of  grasses  and 
other  plants,  and  are  often  very  destructive.  When 
full  grown  they  are  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half 
long.  The  change  to  the  pupa  state  takes  place 
underground  ;  the  pupa  itself  has  respiratory  tubes. 
A  smaller  species,  T.  hortulana,  is  common  in  gar¬ 
dens.  The  largest  species  in  Europe  is  the  Great 
Crane-fly,  T.  gigantea,  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in 
length. 

tlp-fl-lur-^,  a.  [Tipula.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
insects  of  the  genus  Tipula. 

tl-pu  -ll-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tipul(a) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  Crane-flies,  a  family  of  Nemocera.  An¬ 
tenn®  longer  than  the  head,  with  thirteen  or  more 
joints,  rarely  pectinated.  Compound  eyes,  rounded 
or  oval ;  ocelli  none.  Front  of  the  head  beaked, 
proboscis  short,  fleshy ;  palpi  four-jointed ;  abdo¬ 
men  and  legs  long  and  slender;  wings  with  numer¬ 
ous  veins,  some  of  them  cross-veins.  The  larv®  of 
most  species  live  in  rotten  wood ;  a  few  are  aquatic. 
Distribution  world-wide. 


tir,  s.  [Fr.]  A  shooting-match  or  meeting;  as, 
the  Belgian  Tir  National. 

tl-rade',  s.  [Fr.=a  drawing  out,  a  tirade,  from 
Ital.  tirata=&  drawing,  a  pulling,  from  tir  are = to 
pull,  to  draw,  to  snatch.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  long,  violent  speech  or  declama¬ 
tion;  a  declamatory  harangue,  censure,  or  reproof. 

“A  long  tirade  against  everybody  who  dared  to  render 
the  sacred  cause  of  women’s  rights  absurd.” — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  Music:  The  filling  up  of  an  interval  between 
two  notes  with  a  run,  in  vocal  or  instrumental 
music. 

tirailleur  (as  tl-ral-yer),  s«6sf.  [Fr.]  A  name 
originally  applied  in  France  during  the  Revolution 
of  1792  to  light-armed  troops,  who  were  thrown  out 
from  the  main  body  to  bring  on  an  action,  cover  an 
attack,  or  generally  to  annoy  or  deceive  the  enemy  ; 
a  skirmisher,  a  sharpshooter. 

tire(l),s.  [Fr.]  [Tier.] 

1.  A  row,  a  rank,  a  tier. 

“Stood  rank’d  of  seraphim  another  row, 

In  posture  to  displode  their  second  tire 
Of  thunder.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  605. 

2.  A  train. 

“Such  one  was  Wrath,  the  last  of  this  ungodly  tire." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I,  iv.  35. 

t'ire  (2),s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  prob.  the  same  as 
Tike  (3), «.] 

1.  Vehicles:  An  iron  band  around  the  fellies  of  a 
wheel.  The  circular  continuous  tire  is  of  American 
origin.  In  Europe  tires  were,  until  lately,  gener¬ 
ally  made  in  sections  arranged  to  break  joints  with 
the  fellies.  The  rim-tire  is  expanded  by  heating, 
and  then  shrunk  on  so  as  to  tightly  compress  the 
wheel,  and  bolted;  in  the  sectional  tire,  bolts  only 
are  relied  on  to  hold  the  parts  together.  Steel 


railway-tires  are  always  of  the  former  kind.  India- 
rubber  wheel-tires,  solid  and  pneumatic,  are  used 
on  bicycles  and  light  vehicles  for  the  purpose  of 
decreasing  the  jar  on  the  vehicle,  and  as  a  means 
of  increasing  the  tractive  adherence. 

2.  Rail. :  The  rim  of  a  driving-wheel,  shrunk  on 
to  the  other  portion. 

tire-bender,  s.  A  device  for  bending  tires  to  a 
uniform  circular  curve. 

tire-bolt,  8.  An  ordinary  nut  and  washer  bolt, 
used  for  securing  tires  to  the  fellies  of  wheels.  The 
nut  and  washer  are  applied  on  the  interior  of  the 
felly,  and  the  head  countersunk  into  the  tire. 

tire-drill,  s.  A  contrivance  for  drilling  the  bolt¬ 
holes  in  tires. 

tire-beater,  subst.  A  furnace  in  which  a  tire  is 
expanded  by  heat  so  as  to  tightly  embrace  the  cir¬ 
cle  of  fellies,  or  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  on  which  it 
shrinks  in  cooling. 

tire-measurer,  s.  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  circumference  of  wheels  and  the  length  of  the 
developed  tires. 

tire-press,  s.  A  machine  for  driving  thewrought- 
iron  or  steel  tire  onto  the  rim  of  a  driving-wheel. 

tire-roller,  s.  A  form  of  rolling-mill  for  tires 
in  which  the  rolls  between  which  the  work  is  per¬ 
formed  are  made  to  overhang  their  bearings  and  be 
movable  from  or  to  each  other,  so  as  to  allow  the 
endless  tire  to  be  introduced  between  them  and  the 
parts  then  brought  together,  so  that  the  pass  is 
complete. 

tire-shrinker,  s.  A  device  for  shortening  tires 
when  they  become  loose  from  the  shrinkage  of  the 
wheel. 

tire-smith,  s.  One  who  makes  tires  and  other 
iron  work  for  coaches,  &c. 

t'ire  (3),  *tyr,  *tyre,  subst.  [A  contract,  of  attire 
(q.  v.) ;  cf.  Prov.  tiera,  teira—e  row;  attire;  O.  H. 
Ger.  ziari;  M.  H.  Ger.  ziere ;  Ger.  zter=ornament; 
zieren— to  ornament.] 

*1.  A  head-dress. 

"On  her  head  she  wore  a  tyre  of  gold.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  81. 

*2.  Attire,  generally. 

"In  no  gay  tyr.’’ — Alexander  and  Dindimus,  883. 

*3.  Furniture,  apparatus. 

“  Saint  George’s  worth 
Enkindles  like  desire  of  high  exploits: 
Immediate  sieges,  and  the  tire  of  war, 

Howl  in  thy  eager  mind.” 

Philips:  Blenheim. 

4.  A  child’s  apron  without  sleeves ;  a  pinafore,  a 
tier. 

♦tire-valiant,  *tire-valliant,  s.  A  kind  of  head¬ 
dress. 

“The  tire-valiant  or  any  tire  of  Venetian  admittance.” 
— Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  iii.  3. 

♦tire  (1),  *tyre,  v.  t.  [Tike  (3),  s.]  To  attire,  to 
adorn,  to  dress. 

“She  painted  her  face  and  tired  her  head.” — 2  Kings 
ix.  30. 

♦tire  (2) ,  v.  i.  [Fr.  tirer=  to  draw,  to  snatch,  to 
pluck ;  Eng.  tear.] 

1.  Falconry :  To  seize,  pull,  and  tear  prey.  The 
hawk  was  said  to  tire  on  her  prey  when  it  was 
thrown  to  her  and  she  began  to  tear  and  pull  at  it. 

“Like  an  empty  eagle, 

Tire  on  the  flesh  of  men.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  i.  1. 

2.  To  seize  eagerly  ;  to  be  fixed  or  closely  engaged 
in  or  upon  anything. 

“Upon  that  were  my  thoughts  tiring .” 

Shakesp.:  Union  of  Athens,  iii.  6. 

t'ire  (3),  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  teorian= to  be  tired,  to 
weary,  to  tire ;  tirigan— to  provoke,  to  vex,  to  irri¬ 
tate.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  exhaust  the  strength  of  by  toil  or  labor ;  to 
fatigue,  to  weary;  to  wear  out  physically. 

“I  have  tired  myself.” — Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iii.  6. 

2.  To  exhaust  the  patience  or  attention  of  by  dull¬ 
ness  or  tediousness  ;  to  make  sick  of  something ;  to 
cause  repugnance  or  sickness  in  by  excessive  supply 
or  continuance ;  to  wear  out. 

“  To  tire  the  reader  with  along  preface,  when  I  want 
his  unfatigued  attention  to  a  long  poem.”— Goldsmith: 
Deserted  Village.  (Pref.) 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  weary,  fatigued,  or  ex¬ 
hausted  ;  to  have  the  strength  or  patience  fail. 

“Of  this  sad  work  when  each  begins  to  tire, 

They  sit  them  down  just  where  they  were  before.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  55. 

IT  To  tire  out:  To  weary  or  fatigue  to  excess ;  to 
wear  out ;  to  exhaust  thoroughly. 

“His  cold  and  uncourteous  answers  could  not  tire  out 
the  royal  indulgence.”— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 


tired,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Tike  (3),  v.] 
ti'red’-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tired;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  tired  or  fatigued ;  weariness,  ex¬ 
haustion. 

“It  is  not  through  the  tiredness  of  the  age  of  the  earth, 
but  through  our  own  negligence,  that  it  hath  not  satis¬ 
fied  us  bountifully.” — Hakewill:  On  Providence. 

ttire'-less,  a.  [Eng.  tire  (3),  v. ;  -Zess.]  Untir¬ 
ing,  unwearying. 

“The  tireless  and  warm-hearted  missionary.” — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

♦tire-ling,  *tyre-ling,  a.  [English  tire  (3),  v.; 
•ling.]  Tired,  fatigued. 

“  The  former  villain  which  did  lead 
Her  tyreling  jade.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  vii.  40. 

♦t'ire -man,  s.  [Eng.  tire  (iy,  v.,  and  man.]  A 
man  who  attends  to  the  dressing  of  another;  a 
valet. 

“  By  all  your  titles,  and  whole  style  at  once, 

Of  tireman,  mountebank,  and  justice  Jones, 

I  do  salute  you.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Expost,  with  Inigo  Jones. 
tl-res’-I-as,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Greek  Teiresias ,  the 
name  of  a  Theban  who  by  accident  saw  Athene 
bathing,  and  was  struck  blind  by  her  throwing 
water  in  his  face.  Repenting  of  what  she  had  done, 
she  gave  him  a  staff  to  walk  with,  and  made  him  a 
soothsayer.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Confervace®,  now  a  synonym 
of  CEdogonium.  It  has  a  spiral  structure  in  the 
cell  walls. 

2.  Paloeont. :  A  genus  of  Crustacea. 
ti're’-S&me,  a.  [Eng.  tire  (3),  v. ;  -some.] 

_  1.  Exhausting  the  strength ;  wearying,  fatiguing, 
tiring  ;  as,  a  tiresome  journey. 

2.  Exhausting  the  patience ;  wearisome,  tedious. 

“This  tiresome  round  of  palling  pleasures.” 

Byron:  To  a  Lady. 

tire'-sflme-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  tiresome;  • ly .]  In  a 
tiresome  or  wearisome  manner ;  wearisomely. 

tire-s6me-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tiresome  ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tiresome,  fatiguing,  or  ex¬ 
hausting;  wearisomeness,  tediousness. 

tire'-wom-an,  *tyre-wom-an,  s.  [Eng.  tire  (1) 
v.,  and  woman.] 

1.  A  woman  who  attends  to  the  dressing  or  toilet 
of  another ;  a  lady’s  maid. 

“The  Lady  Anne,  at  her  toilette,  on  the  morning  after 
the  council,  spoke  of  the  investigation  with  such  scorn  as 
emboldened  the  very  tirewomen  who  were  dressing  her 
to  put  in  their  jests.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  A  dresser  in  a  theater, 
tir'-lng,  pr.par.  or  a.  [Tike  (1),  v.] 
tiring-house,  tiring-room,  s.  The  room  or 

place  in  which  players  dress  for  the  stage. 

“  This  green  plot  shall  be  our  stage,  this  hawthorn 
brake  our  tiring-house.” — Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,  iii.  L 

tlrl,  s.  [A  variant  of  trill  or  thrill.]  A  smart 
tap  or  stroke.  (.Scotch.) 
tlrl,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Tirl,  s.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  make  a  slightnoise,  as  by  touch¬ 
ing  some  loose  or  slack  object,  so  as  to  produce  a 
tremulous  motion  or  sound. 

B.  Trans. :  To  uncover ;  to  strip  of  a  covering  or 
roof.  (Scotch.) 

“  Whyles  on  the  strong-winged  tempest  flyin’, 

Tirlin’  the  kirks.” 

Burns.-  Address  to  the  Deil. 

IT  To  tirl  at  the  pin:  To  twirl  or  rattle  at  the 
door-latch,  as  a  courteous  signal  that  a  person 
wishes  or  intends  to  enter ;  an  old  practice  which 
prevailed  before  bells  or  knockers  were  in  use. 
(Scotch.) 

“  And  murder  tirl’d  at  the  door-pin,  if  he  canna  ben.”— 
Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xl. 

tir  -lie-wlr-lle,  a.  &  s.  [Tirl.] 

A.  As  adj'.:  Intricate  ;  trivially  ornamental. 

“  They  hae  contrived  queer  tirliewirlie  holes,  that 
gang  out  to  the  open  air.” — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxi. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  whirligig;  an  ornament  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  number  of  intervolved  lines. 

tir -o,  s.  [Tyro.] 

tir-d-$In'-I-um,  s.  [Lat.]  The  first  service  of  a 
soldier ;  the  first  rudiments  of  any  art ;  a  novitiate; 
hence,  used  by  Cowper  as  a  title  for  a  poem  on 
schools. 

tl-ro  -llte,  s.  [Tyrolite.] 

T-iron  (iron  as  I'-ern),  s.  [See  def.]  A  kind 
of  angle-iron  having  a  flat  flange  and  a  web  like  the 
letter  T,  from  which  it  is  named. 

TI-ro  -ni-an,  adj.  [From  Tyro,  the  freedman, 
pupil,  and  amanuensis  of  Cicero.]  An  epithet  ap- 
lied  to  notes,  or  to  a  system  of  shorthand  in  which 
they  were  written,  the  production  of  Tiro. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  w8rk,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce-e;  ey  =  a.  qu’  =  kw! 
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tirr,  v.  t.  [Prob.  connected  with  tear  or  tirl,  v.l 
To  tear,  to  uncover,  to  unroof,  to  strip  :  to  pare  off 
the  sward  from  with  a  spade.  (Scotch.) 

tir'-ra-lir-rgt,  s.  [Seedef.]  A  word  intended  to 
represent  the  note  of  a  lark,  a  horn,  or  the  like. 

“The  lark  that  tirralirra  chants, 

With  hey!  with  hey!  the  thrush  and  the  jay.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  2. 
tlr'-ret,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Her.:  A  manacle. 

tlr-rlt,  s.  [A  word  of  no  derivation.]  Fright, 
terror. 

“Here’s  a  goodly  tumult!  I’ll  forswear  keeping  house, 
before  I’ll  be  in  these  tirrits  and  frights.” — Shakesp.: 
Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  4. 

tlr'-rl-vie§,  s.  pi.  [Cf.  tirr.]  Tantrums;  burst 
of  passion  or  ill-humor.  (Scotch.) 

“  For  that  matter  when  he  wasna  in  ane  o’  his  tirri- 
vies.” — Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  lxix. 

'  tir'-Wlt,  s.  [From  the  cry  of  the  bird.]  The  lap¬ 
wing. 

’tl§,  v.  [See  def.]  A  common  contraction  of  it  is. 
tP-s3.11,  s.  [Ptisan.] 
ti  -S3r,  s.  [Fr.] 

Glass-manuf. :  The  fireplace  at  the  side  of,  and 
heating  the  annealing  arch  of,  the  plate-glass  fur¬ 
nace. 

tl§  -Ic,  tl§'-Ic-3l,  «•  [Phthisic,  Phthisical.] 
ti§'-Ick-jf,  a.  [Eng.  tisic;  - y .]  Consumptive, 
phthisical. 

TI§  -rl,  s.  [Heb.  Thishri,  from  an  obsolete  root 
signifying  to  begin.] 

Jewish  Calendar :  The  first  month  of  the  civil, 
and  the  seventh  of  the  ecclesiastical  year.  It  cor¬ 
responded  to  part  of  our  September  and  October. 
The  Great  Day  of  Atonement  and  the  Feast  of  Tab¬ 
ernacles  fell  within  its  limits.  Called  in  1  Kings 
viii.  2,  Ethanim  (=streaming  rivers),  because  the 
rivers,  swelled  by  the  autumnal  rains,  were  then  in 
flood.  The  name  tisri  occurs  in  the  Palmyrene 
inscriptions,  and  was  probably  not  confined  to  the 
Jews. 

tis  -sue  (S3  as  sh),  s.  [O.  F.  tissue  a  ribbon, 
fillet,  or  head-band  of  wover.  stuff  ;  prop.  pa.  par, 
of  tistre  (Fr.  tisser)  =to  weave,  from  Lat.  texo.j 
[Text.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Tissue-paper  (q.  v.). 

(2)  A  very  fine  transparent  silk  stuff  used  for 
veils ;  white  or  colored.  It  was  formerly  inter¬ 
woven  with  gold  or  silver  threads  and  embossed 
with  figures. 

(3)  Cloth  interwoven  with  gold. 

“  The  taste  for  the  spices,  the  tissues,  and  the  jewels  of 
the  East  became  stronger  day  by  day.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  Fig. :  A  connected  series  ;  a  concatenation  ;  as, 
The  whole  story  is  a  tissue  of  falsehoods. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Histology :  A  set  of  cells  modified  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  special  function  ;  the  fabric  of  which 
the  organs  of  plants  and  animals  are  composed. 
The  structure  of  tissues,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
is  imperceptible  to  the  unassisted  eye,  and  requires 
the  aid  of  the  microscope  for  its  resolution.  Tis¬ 
sues  which  are  absent  from  plants  occur  in  animals  ; 
these  are  called  Animal  Tissues,  and  have  a  relation 
to  movement  or  to  sensation,  as  the  muscles  and 
nerves.  But  plants  preserve,  protect,  and  sustain 
themselves,  and  the  corresponding  tissues  in  ani¬ 
mals  are  spoken  of  as  the  Vegetable  Tissues  ;  of  this 
kind  are  epithelium  and  bone.  Tissues  always  pre¬ 
sent  the  same  general  arrangement  in  the  same 
organism,  but  are  combined  in  different  ways.  in 
different  organisms.  In  the  lower  forms  of  life, 
whether  animal  or  vegetable,  the  distinctions  be¬ 
tween  tissues  become  less  and  less  obvious,  and 
there  are  organisms  so  extremely  simple  that  the 
tissue  of  their  bodies  is  of  a  uniform  cellular  char¬ 
acter. 

(1)  Animal:  The  term  tissue  is  used  in  dealing 
with  (a)  the  structure  of  organs,  which  are  com¬ 
posed  of  various  tissues;  and  (6)  specially  of  the 
component  parts  of  organs.  In  the  first  and  wider 
sense,  the  anatomical  individual  is  made  up  of 
osseous  tissue,  or  bone ;  muscular  tissue,  or  flesh ; 
ladipose  tissue,  or  fat;  cartilaginous  tissue,  or 
gristle;  connective  tissue,  serving  to  bind  the  whole 
together:  and  pigmentary  tissue,  or  coloring  mat¬ 
ter.  In  dealing  with  animal  tissues  in  the  strict 
sense,  histological  analysis  shows  them  to  be  much 
more  differentiated  and  elaborate  in  structure  than 
those  of  plants.  They  may  be  divided  into:  (a) 
Epithelium,  consisting  of  nucleated  protoplasmic 
cells,  forming  continuous  masses,  either  arranged 
in  a  single  layer,  or  stratified  and  forming  several 
superimposed  layers.  The  lining  of  the  tubes  and 


alveoli  of  secreting  and  excreting  glands,  and  the 
sensory  or  terminal  parts  of  the  organs  of  sense 
consist  of  epithelium,  (b)  Connective  Tissue,  a 
name  applied  to  a  variety  of  tissues  developed 
from  the  same  embryonal  element,  serving  more  or 
less  as  framework  or  connecting  substance  for  ner¬ 
vous,  muscular,  glandular  and  vascular  tissues.  In 
the  embryo  and  in  the  growing  condition  one  may 
be  changed  into  the  other,  and  in  the  adult  they 
gradually  shade  off  one  into  the  other.  These  tis¬ 
sues  are  divided  into  three  groups,  in  all  of  which 
the  ground  substance,  matrix,  or  intercellular  sub¬ 
stance,  is  distinguished  from  the  cells  embedded 
therein :  (i)  Fibrous  connective  tissue,  consisting 
of  microscopic,  band-like,  or  cylindrical  bundles  of 
exceedingly  fine  homogeneous  fibrils,  sometimes 
aggregated  in  groups,  and  held  together  by  an 
albuminous,  semi-fluid  cement  substance  called 
globulin,  (ii)  Cartilage,  consistingof  a  firm  ground- 
substance  with  cells  imbedded  therein.  Cartilage 
may  be  Hyaline,  having  the  ground-substance  firm 
and  resembling  ground-glass ;  Fibrous,  or  Fibro- 
Cartilage,  consisting  of  fibrous  connective  tissue 
arranged  in  bundles,  and  these  again  in  layers ;  and 
Yellow,  Elastic,  or  Reticular,  having  the  ground 


Tissue. 

A.  Animal.  Striated  muscular  tissue.  B.  Vegetable.  Cellu¬ 
lar  tissue,  composed  of  prosenchymatous  cells. 

work  permeated  by  dense  networks  of  elastic  fib¬ 
rils.  (iii)  Bone  and  Dentine,  both  developed  from 
transformed  embryonal  connective  tissue,  (c)  Mus¬ 
cular  tissue:  (i)  N  on-striated,  consisting  of  nucle¬ 
ated  cells,  contractile  in  one  definite  direction,  be¬ 
coming  shorter  and  thicker  duringcontraction.  (ii) 
Striated,  composed  of  extremely  long  more  or  less 
cylindrical  fibers,  held  together  by  bundles  of  fibrous 
connective  tissue  so  as  to  form  largeror  smaller  bun¬ 
dles  ;  these  again  are  aggregated  together  by 
stronger  bands  and  septa  of  fibrous  connective  tis¬ 
sue,  and  these  into  the  fascicles  or  divisions  of  an 
anatomical  muscle,  (d)  Nervous,  consisting  of 
bundles.  of  nerve-fibers  held  together  by  fibrous 
connective  tissue,  which  carries  the  blood-vessels 
supplying  the  nerve  trunk,  a  plexus  of  lymphatics, 
groups  of  fat  cells,  and  sometimes  numerous 
plasma  cells. 

(2)  Vegetable:  Two  forms  of  aggregations  of 
cells,  called  generally  Cellular  Tissue,  may  be  dis¬ 
tinguished,  according  to  the  form  and  relative  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  cells  which  compose  them:  (a)  Paren¬ 
chyma  (Areolar,  Utricular,  or  Vesicular  Tissue),  in 
which  thin-walled  cells,  of  a  diameter  nearly  equal 
in  all  directions,  are  united  to  one  another  by  broad 
surfaces ;  and  (b)  Prosenchyma,  in  which  the  cells 
are  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  are  much  longer  than 
they  are  broad.  When  the  walls  of  the  cells  are 
much  thickened,  the  tissue  is  called  sclerenchyma  : 
this  may  be  either  parenchymatous  or  prosenchy¬ 
matous,  according  to  the  form  of  the  cells.  When 
the  transverse  walls  of  a  row  of  super-imposed  cells 
are  absorbed  or  perforated,  so  that  they  coalesce 
and  form  tubes  or  vessels,  the  tissue  is  said  to  be 
vascular.  When  all  the  cells  have  ceased  to  divide, 
and  have  assumed  their  definite  form,  the  tissue  is 
called  permanent ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  cells 
are  still  dividing,  it  is  called  generating  tissue. 
When  several  different  tissues  occur  in  one  plant, 
as  in  all  the  higher  plants,  they  are  arranged  into 
systems.  Three  such  systems  of  tissues  are  usually 
met  with :  (1)  The  epidermal,  which  covers  the 
exterior  of  the  plant,  and  usually  consists  of  a  single 
layer  of  cells  ;  (2)  the  fibro-vascular,  which  traverses 
the  body  of  the  plant  in  the  form  of  bundles,  and  is 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  tubes  and  vessels, 
and  of  long,  pointed,  prosenchymatous  cells— the 
Wood-fibers;  (3)  the  fundamental  tissue,  which 
fills  up  the  rest  of  the  space,  and  consists  princi¬ 
pally  of  parenchyma. 

2.  Entom. :  A  European  geometer  moth,  Scotosia 
dubitata.  The  fore  wings  have  numerous  trans¬ 
verse  wavy  lines  ;  the  larva  feeds  on  buckthorn. 

tissue-paper,  s.  A  very  thin  gauze-like  paper 
made  of  several  sizes,  and  used  for  the  protection  of 
engravings,  and  for  wrapping  fine  and  delicate 
articles. 

tls’-spe  (ss  as  sh),  v.  t.  [Tissue,  s.]  To  form 
tissue  of,  to  interweave,  to  variegate.  _ 


tls’-sued  (ss  as  sh),  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Tissue,  v.] 

1.  Variegated. 

“  Playing  with  thy  vesture’s  tissued  flowers.” 

Cowper:  On  my  Mother's  Pioture. 

2.  Dressed  in  or  adorned  with  tissue. 

tit  (1),  s.  [Icel.  tittr  =  a  tit,  a  bird;  titlingr  =  a 
sparrow.] 

1.  A  titmouse  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  little  horse. 

“Nay,  should  the  tits  get  on  for  onoe, 

Each  rider  is  so  grave  a  dunce, 

That,  as  I’ve  heard  good  judges  say, 

’Tis  ten  to  one  they"  d  lose  their  way.” 

Lloyd:  The  Poetry  Professors. 

3.  A  contemptuous  term  for  a  woman.  (In  this 
sense  perhaps  from  teat  (q.  v.).) 

“A  vast  virago  or  an  ugly  tit." — Burton:  Anat.  Melan¬ 
choly,  p.  524. 

4.  A  bit,  a  morsel. 

tit-warbler,  s. 

Ornith. :  Sylvicola  minuta. 

tlt(2),s.  [A  corrupt,  of  tip  (2),  s.  (q.  v.)]  A  tap, 
a  slight  blow. 

IT  Tit-for-tat :  An  equivalent  in  way  of  revenge  or 
retaliation. 

TI  -tan,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Titan  =  the  Sun- 
god.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Grecian  Mythology : 

(1)  According  to  the  more  modern  account,  the 
eldest  son  of  Uranus  and  Gaia,  who  relinquished 
the  sovereignty  of  gods  and  men  to  his  younger 
brother  Saturn,  the  latter  undertaking  to  destroy 
all  his  children,  so  that  the  monarchy  might  revert 
to  those  of  Titan.  He  afterward  recovered  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  from  Saturn;  but  Jupiter,  the  son  of  the 
latter,  vanquished  him,  and  restored  it  to  his 
father. 

(2)  A  name  applied  to  the  sun,  as  the  offspring  of 
Hyperion,  one  of  the  Titans. 

(3)  One  of  the  children  of  Coelus  (or  Uranus)  and 
Terra.  They  were  six  males,  Oceanus,  Coios,  Crios, 
Hyperion.  Iapetus,  and  Kronos ;  and  six  females, 
Theia,  Rheia,  (or  Rhea),  Themis,  Mnemosyne, 
Phoebe,  and  Tethys.  These  children,  according  to 
the  commonly-received  legend,  were  hated  by  their 
father,  who,  as  soon  as  they  were  born,  thrust  them 
out  of  sight  into  a  cavern  of  Earth,  who,  grieved  at 
his  unnatural  conduct,  produced  the  “  substance  of 
hoary  steel-,”  and,  forming  from  it  a  sickle,  roused 
her  children,  the  Titans,  to  rebellion  against  him. 
The  wars  of  the  Titans  against  the  gods  are  often 
confounded  with  that  of  the  Giants ;  but  the  war 
of  the  Titans  was  against  Saturn,  and  that  of  the 
Giants  against  Jupiter. 

2.  Astronomy :  The  sixth  of  the  eight  satellites  of 
Saturn.  Its  mean  distance  from  the  center  of  the 

lanet  is  781,000  miles  ;  its  periodic  time,  15  days,  22 

ours,  41  minutes,  and  25’2  seconds. 

3.  Chem.:  [Titanium.] 

4.  Min.:  [Titanite.] 

B.  As  adject.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Titans; 
Titanic. 

Titan-like,  adv.  After  the  fashion  of  the  Titans, 
who  piled  mountain  on  mountain  in  order  to  reach 
heaven  in  their  war  against  Saturn. 

“They  were  gigantic  minds,  and  their  Bteep  aim 
Was  Titan-like,  on  daring  doubts  to  pile 
Thoughts  which  should  call  down  thunder,  and  the 
flame.”  Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iii.  106. 

tl'-tan-ate,  s.  [Eng.  titan(ic) ;  -ate.] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  titanic  acid. 

titanate  of  iron,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Ilmenite. 

*TI'-tan-ess,  s.  [Eng.  Titan ;  -ess.]  A  female 
Titan  ;  a  female  personage  of  surpassing  power. 

“Truth  .  .  .  Titaness  among  deities.” — C.  Bronti: 
Villette,  ch.  xxxix. 

tl-ta-ne’-thes,  subst.  [Formed  from  Lat.  Titan 
(q.  x.)] 

Zobl. :  A  genus  of  Oniscidee.  Titanethes  albus, 
from  the  Mammoth  Cave  in  Kentucky,  is  blind. 

TI-ta'-nI-3,  s.  [Lat.=a  name  of  Latona,  as 
daughter  of  the  Titan  Coius ;  of  Pyrrha,  as  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  Titan  Prometheus  ;  of  Diana  as  the 
sister,  and  of  Circe  as  the  daughter  of  Sol.  Shakes¬ 
peare  (Midsummer  Night's  Dream )  uses  the  name 
for  the  wife  of  Oberon.] 

Astron. :  The  third  of  the  four  satellites  of  Uranus. 
Its  mean  distance  from  the  center  of  the  planet 
is  272,000  miles,  its  periodic  time  8’705897  days. 

tl-ta -ni-an,  tl-tan-It’-Ic,  a.  [Modern  Latin 
titan(ium);  Eng.adj.  suff.  -ian,  - itic .]  Pertaining 
to  titanium  (q.  v.). 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  —  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


$hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =bpl,  deL 


Titanic 
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tithe-free 


Ti-tan  -ic  (1),  «.  Eng.  Titan;  -ic.]  Of,  pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  characteristic  of  the  Titans ;  hence, 
gigantic,  superhuman ;  enormous  in  size  or  strength. 

“Rome — Rome  imperial,  bows  her  to  the  storm, 

In  the  same  dust  and  blackness,  and  we  pass 
The  skeleton  of  her  Titanic  form.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  46. 

tl-tan'-ic  (2)  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  titan(iuni) ;  Eng. 
adj.  suif.  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  tita¬ 
nium. 

titanic-acid,  s. 

1.  Chern. :  H2Ti03.  A  white  powder  obtained  by 
adding  ammonia  to  titanic  chloride.  It  is  soluble  in 
sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acids,  and  forms 
witn  the  metals  and  alkaline  earths,  salts  called 
titanates. 

2.  Min. :  The  same  as  Rutile,  Octahedrite,  and 
Brookite. 

titanic-chloride,  s. 

Chem. :  TiCL.  A  colorless,  transparent,  heavy 
liquid,  prepared  by  passing  chlorine  over  an  ignited 
mixture  of  titanic  oxide  and  charcoal.  Specific 
gravity  1’7609  at  0° ;  boils  at  135°,  and  emits  white 
fumes  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

titanic-iron,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Menaccanite. 

titanic-oxide,  s. 

Chern.:  TiC>4.  Occurs  native  in  three  different 
forms,  viz.,  as  rutile  and  anatase,  in  which  it  is 
dimetric,  and  as  brookite,  in  which  it  is  trimetric. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  all  acids,  except 
strong  sulphuric  acid. 

tl-t3.n-if-er-0us,  a.  [Eng.  titanium, ,  and  Lat. 
fero—  to  bear,  to  produce.] 

Min. :  Producing  or  containing  titanium. 

titaniferous  iron-ore,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Menaccanite  (q.  v.). 
titaniferous  iron-sand,  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Menaccanite  (q.  v.),  occurring 
in  small  grains,  sometimes  in  extensive  deposits, 
resulting  from  the  degradation  of  igneous  rocks. 

tl'-t^n-ite,  subst.  [English  titan(ium) ;  suff.  -tie 
( Min .) ;  Fr.  titane  siliceo-calcaire ;  Ger.  titanit .] 

Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  mostly  in  crystals, 
rarely  massive.  Crystallization,  monoclinic ;  hard¬ 
ness  5-5'5 ;  specific  gravity,  3-4-3'56  ;  luster,  adaman¬ 
tine  to  resinous ;  color,  shades  of  brown,  yellow, 
green,  gray,  black ;  streak,  white ;  transparent  to 
opaque  ;  brittle.  Composition  :  A  silico-titanate  of 
lime,  with  the  formula  (CaO+Ti02)Si02.  Dana 
distinguishes  the  following  varieties :  1.  Ordinary  : 
(D  titanite,  brown  to  black ;  (2)  sphene,  yellow,  and 
of  light  colors,  and  translucent;  2.  Manganesian, 
greenovite ;  3.  Crystallographic,  depending  upon 
the  direction  in  which  the  crystal  is  elongated,  and 
hemimorphic  forms.  Occurs  in  granite,  gneiss, 
mica-schist,  syenite,  &c.,_  also  in  beds  of  iron-ore, 
and  sometimes  in  volcanic  rocks.  Enormous  crys¬ 
tals  of  the  brown  variety  (lederite)  have  been  found 
(1885)  at  Renfrew,  Canada,  sometimes  weighing  as 
much  as  72  lbs. 

tl-tem-it'-Ic,  a .  [Titanian.] 

tl-ta'-nl-um,  s.  [Greek  titanos= lime,  gypsum,  a 
white  earth,  chalk,  marble  scrapings.] 

Chem. :  A  very  rare  metallic  element,  discovered 
by  Gregor  in  1789.  Symbol  Ti  ;  atomic  weight  50. 
It  is  never  found  in  the  metallic  state,  but  may  be 
obtained  by  heating  the  double  fluoride  of  potas¬ 
sium  and  titanium  with  potassium  in  a  covered 
crucible,  or  by  mixing  titanic  oxide  with  one- 
sixth  of  its  weight  of  charcoal  and  exposing  to 
the  strongest  heat  of  an  air-furnace.  It  is  a 
dark-green,  heavy,  amorphous  powder,  having 
under  the  microscope  the  color  and  luster  of  iron. 
It  dissolves  in  warm  hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolu¬ 
tion  of  hydrogen,  and,  when  heated  in  the  air, 
burns  with  great  splendor.  Like  tin,  it  forms  two 
classes  of  compounds — the  titanic,  in  which  it  is 
quadrivalent,  and  the  titanous,  in  which  it  is  tri- 
valent.  The  spectroscope  shows  that  there  is 
titanium  in  the  sun. 

If  Titanium-oxide = A naiase,  Brookite,  Rutile. 

titanium-green,  s. 

Chem:  A  pigment  produced  by  adding  potassium 
ferrocyanide  to  titanic  chloride.  It  is  recommended 
as  an  innocuous  substitute  for  Schweinfurt  and 
other  arsenical  greens,  but  is  inferior  in  color. 

tl -tan-O-  (1),  pref.  [Gr.  Titan  (genit.  Titanos)  = 
a  Titan.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  Titan  ;  hence,  huge, 
monstrous. 

tl -thn-o-  (2),  pref.  [Titanium.]  Containing, 
derived  from,  or  resembling  the  metallic  element 
titanium  (q.  v.). 

tI-tun.-0-f  er’-rlte,  s.  [Pref.  titano-  (2),  and  fer¬ 
rite.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Menaccanite  (q.  v.). 


ti-tgin-i-morph’-Ite,  s.  [Pref.  titano-  (2) ;  Gr. 
morphe— form,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  white  mineral ,  isomorphous  with  titanite 
(q.  v.).  Results  from  the  alteration  of  rutile  and 
menaccanite  (q.  v.),  the  grains  or  crystals  of  which 
it  incloses.  An  analysis  showed:  Titanic  acid, 
74’32 ;  lime,  25‘27  ;  protoxide  of  iron,  a  trace,  which 
corresponds  to  the  formula,  CaTi2C>5.  Found  in  the 
hornblende  schists  of  the  Hohe  Eule,  Lampersdorf, 
Silesia. 

ti-ta.n  -6-m^s,  s.  [Pref.  titano-  (1),  and  Gr.  mys 
=a  mouse.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Lagomyidee,  from  the 
French  Miocene,  differing  chiefly  from  Lagomys  in 
having  one  molar  less  in  the  lower  jaw. 

tl-tan -o-phls,  subst.  [Pref.  titano-  (1),  and  Gr. 
ophis=a  snake.] 

Palceont.:  A  synonym  of  Dinophis  (q.  v.). 
tl-tem-o-sau'-rus,  s.  [Pref.  titano-  (1),  and  Gr. 
sauros= a  lizard.] 

Palceont. :  A  synonym  of  Atlantosaurus,  the  type- 
genus  of  the  family  Atlantosauridse  of  Marsh’s 
order  Sauropoda  (q.  v.).  In  the  family  the  ischia 
are  directed  downward,  with  expanded  extremities 
meeting  on  the  median  line  ;  anterior  caudal  verte¬ 
brae  with  lateral  cavities.  The  species  of  the  type- 
genus  are  gigantic  Dinosaurians,  but  the  least 
specialized  forms  of  the  sub-class,  in  some  respects 
approaching  Mesozoic  Crocodiles.  Atlantosaurus 
montana,  from  the  Upper  Jurassic  of  Colorado, 
according  to  Marsh,  “is  by  far  the  largest  land- 
animal  yet  discovered,  its  dimensions  being  greater 
than  was  supposed  possible  in  an  animal  that  lived 
and  moved  upon  the  land.  It  was  some  fifty  or  sixty 
feet  in  length,  and,  when  erect,  at  least  thirty  feet 
in  height*  It  doubtless  fed  upon  the  foliage  of  the 
mountain  forests,  portions  of  which  are  preserved 
with  its  remains.” 

tl-tan-fc-ther'-i-iim,  s.  [Pref.  titano-  (1),  and 
Gr.  therion=a  wild  beast.] 

Palceont. :  One  of  the  names  given  to  the  remains 
of  a  group  of  animals  of  gigantic  size  from  the 
Eocene  and  Miocene  of  the  New  World.  The  first 
known  fragment  was  named  Menodus  by  Pomel  in 
1849 ;  more  perfectremains  have  since  been  described 
by  Leidy  as  Titanotherium  and  Megacerops,  by 
Marsh  as  Brontotherium,  and  by  Cope  as  Sym boro- 
don.  Prof.  Flower  (Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xv.  428) 
says  that  some  of  these  appear  to  present  generic 
modifications,  but  the  synonymy  is  much  confused. 
The  head  was  large  and  much  elongated,  as  in  the 
Rhinoceros,  but  they  had  a  pair  of  stout  diverging 
osseous  protuberances,  like  horn-cases, _  on  the 
maxillaries  in  front  of  the  orbits.  Their  molar 
teeth  were  of  a  simple  paleeotheroid  type,  and  the 
incisors  and  canines  were  very  much  reduced.  Their 
fore  feet  had  four  and  their  hind  feet  three  short, 
stout  toes. 

tl  -tan-OUS,  adj.  [Eng.  tit  an  (ium)  ;  -cws.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  titanium. 

titanous-chloride,  s. 

Chem. :  TijClf,.  Produced  by  the  action  of  hydro- 
en  on  titanic  chloride.  It  forms  dark  violet  scales, 
aving  a  strong  luster,  deliquesces  in  the  air  at 
ordinary  temperature,  and  dissolves  in  water,  form¬ 
ing  a  violet-red  solution, 
titanous-oxide,  s. 

Chem. :  Ti2Oq.  A  black  powder  obtained  by  heat¬ 
ing  titanic  oxide  in  hydrogen.  It  is  almost  insolu¬ 
ble  in  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  but  dissolves 
in  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  violet-colored  solution, 
tl  -tan-us,  s.  [Lat.=a  Titan.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Prioninse,  with  filiform 
antennae.  Titanus  gig  as,  from  Cayenne  and  the 
Amazons,  is  frequently  eight  inches  long,  exclusive 
of  the  antennae. 

tit-bit,  s.  [Tidbit.]  A  nice,  delicious,  or  tender 
morsel. 

“John  pampered  Esquire  South  with  titbits  till  he 
grew  wanton.” — Arbuthnot:  Hist.  John  Bull. 

*tite,  v.  i.  [Tide,  v.]  For  tideth— happens. 
*tit-er,  v.  i.  [0.  Icel.  titra.]  To  tell  tales;  to 
chatter. 

*tit-er-er,  *tit-er-ere,  subst.  [Titer.]  A  chat¬ 
terer. 

*tit-er-ing,  s.  [Titer.]  Courtship, 
tlth,  a.  [Tight.]  Tight,  nimble,  brisk.  (Beaum. 
db  Flet. :  Woman's  Prize,  iii.  5.) 

tlth'-a-ble,  tithe '-a-ble,  *tyth-a-ble,  adj. 
[Eng.  tithe;  -able.]  Subject  or  liable  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  tithes. 

“There  were  farmers  in  the  Yale  of  Olwyd  renting  rich 
pasture  land  which  was  only  titheable  to  the  extent  of  6d. 
per  acre.” — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

tithe,  *tethe,  *tythe,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  teddha ~ 
tenth  (for  teondha ) ;  tedthing=a  tithing,  a  tithe, 
from  tedn= ten  (q.v.).] 


A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  tenth  part  of  anything;  a 
tenth. 

2.  Specif. :  A  tenth  of  the  annual  produce  of  one  s 
industry^  or  of  wealth  obtained  from  any  source, 
given  voluntarily  or  exacted  by  law,  for  the  support 
of  divine  worship.  Under  the  patriarchal  dispen¬ 
sation,  Abraham  gave  Melchizedek  the  tenth  part 
of  the  spoil  taken  in  battle  from  the  Eastern  kings 
(Gen.  xiv.  201.  Jacob  at  Bethel  vowed  to  give  tithes 
to  Jehovah  if  he  were  divinely  permitted  to  return 
to  his  father’s  tent  in  safety  and  prosperity  (xxviii. 
20-22).  Tithes  for  the  support  of  the  Levites  were 
an  essential  part  of  the  Mosaic  economy  (Lev. 
xxvii.  30-33) ;  they,  on  their  part,  were  to  pay  tithes 
for  the  support  of  the  High  Priest  (Num.  xxviii.  21- 
28).  It  is  probable  that,  in  the  Christian  Church, 
titbes  were  first  paid  in  imitation  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments  under  the  Jewish  dispensation.  Such  tithes 
are  first  mentioned  in  a  decree  made  in  a  synod  held 
A.  D.  786,  wherein  this  payment  in  general  is  strongly 
enjoined.  The  next  authentic  mention  of  them  is 
about  the  year  900,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  where 
this  payment  is  not  only  enjoined,  but  a  penalty 
added  upon  non-observance ;  and  this  law  is  sec¬ 
onded  by  the  laws  of  Atheistan,  about  the  year  930. 
Upon  their  first  introduction,  every  man  might  giv® 
them  to  what  priest  he  pleased,  or  might  pay  them 
into  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  for  distribution  by 
him.  But,  when  dioceses  were  divided  into  parishes, 
the  tithes  of  each  were  allotted  to  its  own  particu¬ 
lar  minister ;  first  by  common  consent,  or  the  ap¬ 
pointments  of  lords  of  manors,  and  afterward  by 
the  written  law  of  the  land.  The  first  step  toward 
this  result  was  taken  by  Innocent  III.,  about  120ft, 
who,  in  an  epistle  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
dated  from  the  palace  of  the  Lateran,  enjoined 
the  payment'of  tithes  to  the  parsons  of  the  respective 
parishes  where  every  man  inhabited.  “This  epistle.” 
says  Sir  Edward  Coke,  “  bound  not  the  lay  subjects 
of  this  realm ;  but,  being  reasonable  and  just,  it 
was  allowed  of,  and  so  became  lex  terrce."  Tithes 
in  England  are  of  three  sorts,  personal,  praedial. 
and  mixed.  [See  extract.]  They  are  also  divided 
into  great  and  small  tithes.  Great  tithes  consist 
of  all  species  of  corn  and  grain,  hay  and  wood. 
Small  tithes  consist  of  praedial  tithes  of  other  kinds, 
together  with  mixed  and  personal  tithes.  Great 
tithes  belong  to  the  rector,  and  are  hence  called 
parsonage  tithes  ;  small  tithes  belong  to  the  vicar, 
and  are  hence  called  vicarage  tithes.  Tithes  have 
to  a  large  extent  been  commuted  into  rent-charges, 
which  are  payable  half-yearly,  and  are  recoverable 
by  distress  and  sale,  like  ordinary  rents.  Tithes 
are  due  either  de  jure  or  by  custom  ;  to  the  latter 
class  belong  all  personal  tithes.  Exemption  from 
tithes  may  be  by  composition,  a  modus  decimandi, 
prescription,  or  Act  of  Parliament.  A  modus  deci¬ 
mandi  (commonly  called  simply  a  modus)  was 
where  there  was  by  custom  a  particular  manner  of 
tithing  allowed  different  from  the  general  law  of 
taking  tithes  in  kind,  such  as  a  pecuniary  com¬ 
pensation,  as  twopence  an  acre,  or  a  compensation, 
in  work  and  labor,  as  that  the  parson  should  have 
only  the  twelfth  cock  of  hay,  and  not  the  tenth,  in 
consideration  of  the  owner’s  making  it  for  him.  A 
prescription  de  non  decimando  was  a  claim  to  be 
entirely  discharged  of  tithes,  and  to  pay  no  com¬ 
pensation  in  lieu  of  them,  whence  have  sprung  all 
the  lands  which,  being  in  lay  hands,  do  at  present 
claim  to  be  tithe  free ;  for,  if  a  man  can  show  his 
lands  to  have  been  immemorially  discharged  of 
tithes,  this  is  a  good  prescription  de  non  decimando. 

“ Tithes  are  a  second  series  of  incorporeal  heredita- 
ment.  They  are  defined  to  be  the  tenth  part  of  the  in¬ 
crease,  yearly  arising  and  renewing  from  the  profits  of 
lands,  the  stock  upon  lands,  and  the  personal  industry  of 
the  inhabitants;  the  first  being  usually  called  predial, 
as  of  corn,  hops,  and  wood;  the  second  mixed,  as  of  wool, 
milk,  pigs,  &c.,  natural  products,  nurtured  in  part  hy 
the  care  of  man;  the  third  personal,  as  of  manual  occupa¬ 
tions,  trades,  fisheries,  and  the  like.” — Blackstone:  Com¬ 
ment,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  2. 

IT  Under  Brigham  Young  the  Mormons  instituted 
a  tithing  system  by  which  every  member  and  adher¬ 
ent  of  that  body  paid  into  the  treasury  ten  per  cent, 
of  his  income.  Out  of  the  fund  so  contributed  the 
famous  Mormon  Temple  in  Salt  Lake  City  was 
built. 

3.  A  very  small  part  in  proportion. 

“  The  tithe  of  a  hair  was  never  lost  in  my  house  before.”  ! 
— Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  8.  /■ 

B.  As  adj.:  Tenth. 

“Every  tithe  soul  ’mongst  many  thousand  dismes.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  2. 

IT  Commutation  of  tithes:  The  conversion  of  tithes 
into  a  rent-charge  payable  in  money  and  chargeable 
on  the  land, 

tithe-commissioner,  s.  One  cf  a  board  of  com¬ 
missioners  appointed  by  government  for  arranging- 
propositions  for  commuting  or  compounding  tithes. 
(Eng.) 

tithe-free,  adj.  Exempt  from  the  payment  of 
tithes. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf.  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu’=  kw. 
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title 


tithe-gatherer 


tithe-gatherer,  s.  One  who  collects  tithes. 

•tithe-pig,  subst.  One  pig  ontof  ten  given  to  the 
priest  as  a  church-rate. 

“And  sometimes  comes  she  with  a  tithe-pig’ a  tail. 
Tickling  a  parson*  s  nose  as  ’a  lies  asleep.'* 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  4. 

•tithe-proctor,  s.  A  levier  or  collector  of  tithes 
or  church-rates,  formerly  employed  by  the  clergy  of 
the  Established  Church  in  Ireland  to  assess  and 
collect  the  tithes  on  farmers’  and.  cottagers’  crops. 

•tithe,  *tythe,  v.t.&i.  [A.  S.  teddhian.]  [Tithe, 
subst.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  exact  tithes  from ;  to  levy  a  tenth  part  on. 

“Ye  tithe  mint  and  rue  and  all  manner  of  herbs.”— . 

luke  xi.  42. 

2.  To  pay  tithes  on ;  to  pay  the  tenth  part  of. 

“Military  spoil,  and  the  prey  gotten  in  war,  is  also 

tythable,  for  Abraham  tythed  it  to  Melchizedek.” — Sp el- 
man  i  Of  Tythes,  ch.  xvi. 

B.  Inlrans. :  To  pay  tithes. 

"For  lambe,  pig,  and  calf,  and  for  other  the  like. 
Tithe  so  as  thy  cattle  the  lord  do  not  strike.” 

Tuaser:  Husbandry. 

•tUhe  -less,  a.  [Eng.  tithe,  s. ;  -less.]  The  same 
as  Tithe-feee  (q.  y.). 

tlth’-er,  pron.  [See  def.]  The  other.  [Scotch.) 

tlth’-er,  s.  [Eng.  tith[e ) ;  -er.  1  One  who  col¬ 
lects  tithes. 

“Thus  far  tithers  themselves  have  contributed  to  their 
own  confutation.”— Milton:  Likeliest  Means  to  Remove 
Hirelings. 

tlth-ing,  *teth-ing,  e.  &  o.  [A.  S.  tedthung.] 
[Tithe,  s.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

*1.  A  tithe,  a  tenth. 

“Ther  tithing  and  ther  oftring  bothe 
Thy  clemith  by  possession.” 

Chaucer  (f);  Plowman ’  Tale. 

+2.  The  act  of  taking  or  levying  tithes. 

“When  I  come  to  the  tithing  of  them,  I  will  tithe  them 
One  with  another,  and  will  make  an  Irishman  the  tithing- 
man." — Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

3.  A  decennary;  a  number  or  company  of  ten 
householders,  who,  dwelling  near  each  other,  were 
sureties  or  free  pledges  to  the  king  for  the  good 
behavior  of  each  other.  The  institution  has  long 
ceased,  but  the  name  and  division  are  still  retained 
in  many  parts  of  England. 

“The  civil  division  of  the  territory  of  England  is  into 
counties,  of  those  counties  into  hundreds,  of  those  hun¬ 
dreds  into  tithings  or  towns.” — Blackstone:  Comment., 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  3. 

B.  Asadj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  payment 
or  levying  of  tithes. 

“An  elaborate  tithing  system  prevails  throughout  the 
territory  of  Utah.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

tithing-man,  s. 

*1.  Eng.  Law:  The  chief  man  of  a  tithing;  the 
person  who  presided  over  the  tithing. 

“The  tithing-men  of  the  neighboring  parishes  were 
busied  in  settingup  gibbets  and  providing  chains.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

*2.  A  peace-officer ;  an  under-constable. 

3.  A  parish  officer  in  New_  England,  annually 
elected  to  preserve  good  order  in  the  church  during 
divine  service,  and  to  make  complaint  of  any  dis¬ 
orderly  conduct. 

tithing-house,  s.  A  house  or  building  in  which 
tithes  paid  in  kind  are  stored. 

“The  laborer  who  is  unable  to  bring  the  tenth  part  of 
his  wages  to  the  tithing-house  is  allowed  to  go  to  work 
there  and  saw  logs  or  bind  faggots  or  shuck  corn  until  his 
dues  are  settled.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

•tithing-penny,  s. 

Eng.  Law :  A  small  sum  paid  to  the  sheriff  by  each 
tithing,  Ac. ,  for  the  charge  of  keeping  courts. 

tithing-time,  s.  The  time  of  paying  or  exacting 
tithes. 

“But  oh  !  it  cuts  him  like  a  sithe, 

When  tithing-time  comes  near.” 

Cowper:  Yearly  Distress. 

•tith-ing,  *tyth-ing,  s.  [Tiding.]  Tidings. 

“Of  Inglond  &  of  Flandres  brouht  men  him  tithing. 
How  kyng  Harald  chaced  his  moder  of  lond.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  53. 

•tlth-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tith ;  -ly.]  Tightly,  nimbly, 
briskly. 

ti-tho-ni-a,  s.  [Named  by  Desfontaines  from 
the  color  of  its  flower,  which  resembles  Aurora  (the 
Morning,  Dawn),  whose  husband  was  Tithonus.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Coreopsidese.  Tithonia  tageti- 
flora  is  the  Marigold  flower,  introduced  into  gar¬ 
dens  from  Vera  Cruz  in  1818,  and  since  cultivated  for 
its  beauty. 


Tl-tho  -nl-gin,  a.  [Tithonia.] 

Geol.:  A  term  applied  to  an  extensive  series  of 
rocks  in  the  west  of  France,  the  Alps,  the  Carpa¬ 
thians,  Northern  Italy,  and  the  Apennines,  filling 
the  gap  between  the  Neocomian  and  the  Oolite. 
Prof.  Judd  thinks  that  it  may  have  been  of  the  same 
age  as  part  of  the  Wealden.  The  geologists  of 
France  assign  it  to  the  lower  part  f  the  Cretaceous 
system,  those  of  Austria  to  the  Upper  Jurassi  . 

•tl-thon’-lc,  a.  [From  Gr.  Tithonos,  the  consort 
of  Aurora.]  Pertaining  to  or  denoting  those  rays  of 
light  which  produce  chemical  effects  ;  actinic. 

•tl-thon-I?  -I-ty ,  s.  [Eng.  tithonic ;  -ity.]  A  term 
applied  to  that  property  of  light  by  whk.h  it  pro¬ 
duces  chemical  effects ;  now  termed  actinism  (q.  v.). 

tI-th6-nom  -e-ter,  subst.  [Eng.  tithon[ic),  and 
meter.]  An  instrument  for  noting  the  tithonic  or 
chemical  effect  of  the  rays  of  light. 

tI-thon’-6-type,  s.  [Eng.  tithon[ic),  and  type.] 
Photog. :  A  process  in  which  a  cast  is  obtained 
from  an  original  phototype-plate. 

tlth-f-mg.il,  subst.  [Lat.  tithymalus ;  Gr.  tithy- 
malos,  tithymallos—a.  spurge.] 

Bot.:  Spurge;  the  genus  Euphorbia  (q.  v.). 

tlt’-Il-late,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Lat.  titillatus,  pa.  par.  of 
titillo=to  tickle.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  tickle;  to  cause  a  tickling  sen¬ 
sation. 

“The  gnomes  direct,  to  every  atom  just 
The  pungent  grains  of  titillating  dust.” 

Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock,  v.  84. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  tickle. 

“The  landlady,  assisted  by  a  chambermaid,  proceeded 
to  vinegar  the  forehead,  beat  the  hands,  titillate  the  nose, 
and  unlace  the  stays  of  the  spinster  aunt,  and  to  admin¬ 
ister  such  other  restoratives  as  are  usually  applied  by 
compassionate  females  to  ladies  who  are  endeavoring  to 
ferment  themselves  into  hysterics.” — Dickens:  Pickwick, 
ch..x. 

2.  Fig. :  To  excite. 

“It  is  foolish  .  .  .  to  titillate  in  ourselves  the  fiber 
of  superstition.” — Matthew  Arnold:  Last  Essays,  p.  7. 

tlt-Il-la'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  titillationem, 
accus.  of  titillatio,  from  titillatus,  pa.  par.  of  titillo 
=to  tickle.] 

1.  The  act  of  tickling. 

“Tickling  also  causeth  laughter;  the  cause  may  be  the 
emission  of  the  spirits,  and  so  of  the  breath,  by  a  flight 
from  titillation.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  766. 

2.  The  state  of  being  tickled;  a  tickling  sensa¬ 
tion. 

“A  nerve  moderately  stretched  yields  a  pleasing  titilla¬ 
tion,  when  almost  ready  to  break  it  gives  anguish.” — 
Search:  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xxiii. 

3.  Any  slight  pleasure ;  the  state  of  being  tickled 
or  pleased. 

“No  need  for  that  sort  of  stimulus  which  wastes  itself 
in  mere  titillation.” — Blackie:  Self-culture,  p.  68. 

tlt’-I't-la-tlve,  adj.  [English  titillat[e );  -ive.] 
Tending  or  having  the  power  to  titillate  or  tickle 
“I  munt  not  here  omit  one  publick  tickler  of  great 
eminency,  and  whose  titillative  faculty  must  be  allowed 
to  be  singly  confined  to  the  ear;  I  mean  the  great  Signior 
Farinelli.” — Chesterfield:  Fog’s  Journal,  No.  877. 

tit’-I-vate,  tlt'-ti-vate,  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
To  make  tidy  or  spruce  ;  to  dress  up  ;  to  set  in  order. 
[Colloq.) 

tit-lark,  s.  [Eng.  tit,  and  lark.  The  editor  of 
Tarrell’s  British  Birds  (ed.  4th,  i.  333,  note)  suggests 
that  the  first  syllable  of  this  word  and  of  titmouse 
is  possibly  cognate  with  Gr.  titis—  a  small  chirping 
bird.] 

Ornithology :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of 
the  genus  Anthus ;  specif.,  Anthus  pratensis,  the 
Meadow-pipit,  the  smallest  and  commonest  species 
of  the  genus.  It  is  about  six  inches  long;  dark 
olive-brown,  with  a  wash  of  green  on  the  upper 
parts ;  wings  very  dark  brown,  sprinkled  with 
white;  tail  brown;  under-surface  brownish-white, 
with  pale  rust-red  tinge  on  the  breast  of  the  male. 
In  the  autumn  the  olive-green  on  the  back  becomes 
more  conspicuous,  and  the  under-surface  is  tinged 
with  yellow.  The  note  is  rather  a  plaintiff  “  cheep  ” 
than  a  true  song.  It  nests  on  the  ground,  usually 
in  a  tuft  of  grass,  and  lays  four  to  six  dark-brown 
eggs,  freely  speckled  with  reddish-brown. 

tl'-tle,  *ty-tle,  s.  [0.  Fr.  title;  Fr.  titre,  from 
Lat.  titulum ,  accus.  of  tit  ulus— a.  superscription  on 
a  tomb,  altar,  &c. ;  a  title  of  honor;  Sp.  &  Port. 
titulo  ;  Ital.  titolo.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  An  inscription  or  superscription  set  over  or  on 
anything. 

“And  Pilat  wroot  a  title  and  sette  on  the  cross,  and  it 
was  writen  Jesus  of  Nazareth  king  of  Jewis.” — Wycliffe: 
John  xix. 


*2.  An  inscription  put  over  anything  as  a  name 
by  which  it  is  known  or  distinguished. 

“Tell  me  once  more  what  title  thou  [a  casket]  dost 
bear.” — Shakesp..  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  9 

3.  An  appellation ;  a  name. 

“The  ranking  of  things  into  species,  which  is  nothing 
but  sorting  them  under  several  titles,  is  done  by  us 
according  to  the  ideas  that  we  have  of  them.” — Locke: 
Human  Understanding,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 

4.  An  appellation  of  dignity,  distinction,  or  pre¬ 
eminence  given  to  persons ;  as,  titles  of  honor, 
which  are  words  or  phrases  belonging  to  certain 
persons  as  their  right  in  consequence  of  certain 
dignities  being  inherent  in  them  or  conferred  upon 
them ;  as,  Emperor,  King,  Czar,  Prince,  &c.  In  this 
country  there  are  no  titles  of  distinction  save  those 
of  professional  men,  which  are  conferred  by  author¬ 
ized  institutions  as  rewards  for  distinguished  merit. 
Titles  of  nobility,  conferred  by  any  foreign  power 
upon  any  officer  or  employ^  of  the  United  States 
government,  are  prohibited  by  the  Constitution, 
and  any  foreigner  who  may  hold  a  title  of  nobility 
must,  on  becoming  a  citizen  of  this  country,  re¬ 
nounce  formally  all  pretensions  to  such  distinction. 
Various  offices  of  dignity  and  trust  carry  with  them 
certain  formsof  address,  but  these  forms  of  address 
pertain  to.  the  offices  alone,  and  the  holders  of 
these  offices  have  no  claims  to  the  prescribed  form 
of  address  after  their  terms  of  service  have  expired. 
The  President,  governors  of  States,  and  ministera 
to  foreign  nations  are  addressed,  and  spoken  of,  aa 
your  or  his  “  Excellency.”  save  in  the  caseof  speak¬ 
ing  to  the  President,  who  should  be  addressed  aa 
“  Mr.  President.”  The  Vice-President,  members  of 
the  Cabinet  and  members  of  Congress,  heads  of 
departments,  assistant  secretaries,  comptrollers 
and  auditors  of  Treasury,  clerks  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  State  Senators,  law 
judges,  mayors  of  cities,  &c.,  are  entitled  “  Honor¬ 
able ’’and  formally  addressed  as  "  Your  Honor.” 
Military,  naval,  ecclesiastical  and  other  profes¬ 
sional  dignities  are  distinguished  by  the  titles  com¬ 
mon  to  the  English-speaking  peoples  of  the  world. 
The  five  orders  of  nobility  in  England  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  titles  of  Duke,  Marquis,  Earl,  Vie- 
count,  and  Baron.  [See  these  words.]  The  dignity 
of  Baronet  is  distinguished  by  that  word  placed 
after  the  name  and  surname  of  the  holder  of  thp 
dignity,  and  also  by  the  title  of  Sir  prefixed  to  the 
name.  This  title,  like  that  of  the  peers,  is  hered¬ 
itary.  The  dignity  of  knighthood,  which  is  not 
hereditary,  is  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Sir  pre¬ 
fixed  to  the  name  and  surname  of  the  holder. 
Ecclesiastical  dignities  carry  with  them  the  right 
to  certain  titles  of  honor,  besides  the  phrases  by 
which  the  dignities  themselves  are  designated: 
thus,  an  archbishop  is  styled  His  Grace  the  Lord 

Archbishop  of - ;  a  bishop.  The  Right  Reverend 

the  Lord  Bishop  of - .  All  persons  admitted  to 

the  clerical  order  are  entitled  to  the  title  of  Rever¬ 
end.  Members  of  the  Privy  Council  are  entitled  to 
be  styled  Right  Honorable.  Certain  municipal 
offices  have  also  titles  attached  to  them ;  as,  The 
Right  Honorable  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  The 
Right  Honorable  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh, 
&c. ;  certain  legal  offices  also  carry  with  them  the 
right  to  certain  titles,  and  the  children  of  peers  are 
also  entitled  by  courtesy  to  certain  terms  of  dis¬ 
tinction. 

“  To  me  what  is  title  i — the  phantom  of  power; 

To  me  what  is  fashion? — I  seek  but  renown.” 

Byron:  To  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Becher. 

•5.  A  claim,  a  right. 

“  Make  claim  and  title  to  the  crown  of  France.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 

*6.  Property ;  possession,  as  founding  a  right. 

“  To  guard  a  title  that  was  rich  before.” 

Shakesp.  •  King  John,  iv.  2. 

7.  The  inscription  in  the  beginning  of  a  book, 
containing  the  subject  of  the  work,  and  usually  the 
names  of  the  author  and  publisher,  date,  &c. ;  a 
title-page, 

8.  A  particular  section  or  division  of  a  subject,  aa 
of  a  law,  a  book,  or  the  like;  especially  a  section 
or  chapter  of  a  law-book.  [Bouvier.) 

II  Technically : 

1.  Ecclesiology  and  Church  History  : 

(1)  A  condition  precedent  to,  or  a  claim  in  favor 
of,  ordination,  such  as  a  sphere  of  parochial  or  other 
spiritual  work,  always  required  by  a  bishop,  except 
in  certain  specified  cases,  which  are  specified  in 
Canon  33  of  the  Anglican  Church.  In  the  Roman 
Church  the  title  formerly  required  from  every  ordi- 
nand  was  that  of  a  benefice  ( titulus  beneficii)  ,i_,  e.,  he 
was  bound  to  show  that  he  had  been  nominated 
to  a  benefice  whose  revenues  were  sufficient  for  his 
decent  maintenance.  The  Council  of  Trent  (1545-63) 
added  two  other  titles  (1)  of  patrimony  ( titulus 
patrimonii),  where  the  ordinand  had  sufficient 
private  property  to  maintain  him  respectably,  and 
(2)  of  pension  ( titulus  pensionis),  where  some 
solvent  person  or  persons  hound  themselves  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  cleric  about  to  be  ordained.  The  vow 
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of  evangelical  poverty  ( titulus  paupertatis)  in  a 
religious  order  is  a  valid  title ;  and  the  students  of 
Propaganda  and  certain  other  Colleges,  and  candi¬ 
dates  for  holy  orders  in  missionary  countries,  have 
a  title  from  the  mission  for  which  they  are  ordained 
or  the  seminary  in  which  they  were  educated  ( titulus 
missionis  vel  seminarii).  The  acceptance  of  this 
last  title  imposes  on  the  bishop  the  responsibility 
of  providing  for  the  support  of  the  ordained,  should 
he  become  incapable  of  discharging  his  functions. 

(2)  A  titular  church  (q.  v.),  or  the  district  or  par¬ 
ish  assigned  to  it.  {Eng.  &  Roman  Oath.  Churches.) 

“Fifty  [cardinals]  described  as  priests,  holding  a  cor¬ 
responding  number  of  Titles  or  parishes  in  Rome.” — 
Addis  Arnold:  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  119. 

2.  Law: 

(1)  Property  or  right  of  ownership,  or  the  sources 
of  such  right,  or  the  facts  and  events  which  are  the 
means  whereby  property  is  acquired;  a  party’s 
right  to  the  enjoyment  of  lands  or  goods,  or  the 
means  whereby  such  right  has  accrued,  and  by 
which  it  is  evidenced. 

“No  title  was  considered  as  more  perfect  than  that  of 
the  Russells  to  Woburn,  given  by  Henry  the  Eighth  to 
the  first  Earl  of  Bedford.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
x'xiii. 

(2)  The  instrument  or  instruments  which  are  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  right. 

(3)  A  heading  or  indorsement ;  as,  the  title  of  an 
Act  of  Congress. 

IF  1.  Bastard-title:  [Bastabd,  B.  II.  2.  (a).] 

2.  Half-title: 

Printing : 

(1)  The  short  title  generally  occupying  the  top 
part  of  the  first  page  of  text  in  a  book. 

(2)  A  bastard-title.  {Eng.) 

3.  Passive-title :  [Passive.] 

4.  Running-title : 

Print. :  The  title  at  the  head  of  a  page,  and  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  name  of  the  book  or  the  subject  of  the 
page. 

title-deed,  s. 

Law :  An  instrument  evidencing  a  man’s  right  or 
title  to  property. 

♦title-leaf,  s.  A  title-page  (q.  v.). 

“Yea,  this  man’s  brow,  like  to  a  title-leaf. 
Foretells  the  nature  of  a  tragic  volume.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  1. 

title-page,  s.  The  page  of  a  book  which  con¬ 
tains  the  title.  [Title,  s.,  I.  7.] 

“ The  book  of  all  the  world  that  charm’d  me  most 
Was, — well-a-day,  the  title-page  was  lost.” 

Cowper :  Hope,  428. 

title-role,  s. 

Theat. :  The  character  or  part  in  a  play  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  play  ;  as  that  of  Hamlet  in  the 
play  of  tha.3  name. 

♦title-scroll,  s.  A  scroll  showing  titles,  as  of  a 
nobleman  or  great  family. 

ti’-tle,  v.  t.  [Title,  s.] 

1.  To  entitle,  to  name. 

“  That  sober  race  of  men,  whose  lives 
Religious  titled  them  the  sons  of  God.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  622. 

*2.  To  set  down  by  name. 

“Insomuch  that  some  of  the  self  same  commissioners 
found  of  their  own  wives,  titled  among  the  rest.” — Strype: 
Eccles.  Mem.  (1536.) 

tl  -tled  (le  as  $1),  a.  [Eng.  titl{e),s.\  -ed.]  Hav¬ 
ing  or  bearing  a  title,  especially  one  of  nobility. 

“The  poorest  tenant  of  the  Libyan  wild, 

Whose  life  is  pure,  whose  thoughts  are  undefil’d, 

In  titled  ranks  may  claim  the  fist  degree.” 

Fawkes:  Menander;  Fragments. 

tl'-tle-less,  *ti-tel-es,  a.  [Eng.  title,  s. ;  -less.] 
Having  no  title  or  name. 

“He  was  a  kind  of  nothing,  titleless. 

Till  he  had  f  org"  d  himself  a  name  i’  th’  fire 
Of  burning  Rome.”  Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  v.  1. 

tlt'-ler,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  large  truncated 
cone  of  refined  sugar. 

tit -ling,  s.  [Eng.  tit; '  dim.  suff.  -ling.] 

1.  Comm. :  A  name  formerly  given  in  the  custom¬ 
house  to  stockfish.  {Simmonds.) 

2.  Ornithology :  Anthus  pratensis,  called  also  the 
Meadow-titling  or  Meadow-pipit.  [Tit-laek.] 

“Among  the  local  names  of  the  present  species,  Titlina, 
Moss-cheeper,  Ling-bird,  Teetick,  may  be  mentioned.” — 
Yarrell:  British  Birds  (ed.  4th),  i.  575.  (Note.) 

tit'-mouse  {pi.  tlt-mige),  *tIt-ty-mouse,  s. 
[Eng.  tit,  and  A.  S.  mase= a  titmouse;  Dutch  mees; 
Ger.  meise.]  (See  extract.)- 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  individual  of 
the  sub-family  Parinse  (q.v.).  They  are  remarkable 
for  the  boldly  defined  color  of  their  plumage  and 
their  quick,  irregular  movements,  running  rapidly 
along  branches  in  quest  of  insects,  and  often  cling¬ 
ing  thereto  with  their  back  downward.  They  feed 
not  only  on  insects,  but  on  grain  and  seeds,  and  not 
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unfrequently  kill  young  and  sickly  birds  with 
strokes  of  their  stout,  strong  bill.  They  are  very 
pugnacious,  and  the  hens  show  great  courage  in 
defense  of  their  nests.  The  young  are  fed  chiefly 
on  caterpillars,  and  a  pair  of  Blue  Tits  have  been 
observed  to  carry  a  caterpillar  to  their  nest,  on  an 
average,  every  two  minutes,  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  day,  so  that  these  birds  must  be  extremely 
serviceable  in  preventing  the  increase  of  noxious 
insects.  The  Chickadee,  so  named  from  its  note,  is 
the  black-cap  titmouse  {Parus  atricapillus)  of 
North  America.  Seven  species  are  well  known  in 
Europe;  but  one,  the  Crested  Titmouse  {Parus 
cristatus ) ,  is  only  an  accidental  visitor.  The  Great 
Titmouse  (P.  major )  is  about  six  inches  long ;  head 
and  throat  black,  cheeks  white ;  back,  breast,  and 
sides  yellowish,  wings  and  tail  grayish.  The  Blue 
Titmouse  (P.  coeruleus),  which  is  so  called  from 
the  bluish  tinge  in  its  plumage,  and  the  Coal  Tit¬ 
mouse  (P.  ater),  named  from  its  black  head  and 
neck,  are  the  commonest  British  species ;  the  others 
are  the  Longtailed  Titmouse  (Acredula  caudata, 
t  Parus  caudatus) ,  the  Marsh  Titmouse  (P.  palus- 
tris),  and  the  Bearded  Titmouse  {Panwrus  biarmi- 
cus),  or  Reedling  (q.  v.). 

“It  may  be  .  .  .  doubted  whether  the  plural  of  Tit¬ 
mouse  should  be  Titmice,  as  the  custom  has  it,  but  the 
Editor  has  not  the  courage  to  use  Titmouses,  though  he 
believes  he  has  heard  East  Anglians  say  Titmousen.” — 
Yarrell:  British  Birds  (ed.  4th),  i.  490.  (Note.) 
ti’-trate,  v.  t.  [Fr.  ftfre  ^standard  of  fineness.] 
Chemistry :  To  submit  to  the  action  or  process  of 
titration  (q.  v.). 
tl-tra  -tion,  s.  [Titeate.] 

Chem. :  The  process  of  estimating  the  amount  of 
an  element  or  compound  contained  in  a  solution, 
by  the  addition  to  it  of  a  known  quantity  of  another 
chemical  capable  of  reacting  upon  it.  The  end  of 
the  process  is  determined  by  the  complete  precipi¬ 
tation  of  the  compound,  or  by  the  discharge  and 
production  ©f  some  definite  color  in  the  mixed  solu¬ 
tions.  [Analysis,  II.] 

tit  -ter,  v.  i.  [Of  imitative  origin.]  To  laugh 
with  restraint ;  to  laugh  with  the  tongue  striking 
against  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 

“Thus  Sal,  with  tears  in  either  eye; 

While  victor  Ned  sat  tittering  by.” 

Shenstone.-  To  a  Friend. 

tit -ter  (1),  s.  [Tittee,  v .]  A  restrained  laugh. 
“  The  half-suppressed  titter  of  two  very  young  persons 
in  a  corner  was  responded  to  by  a  general  laugh.” — 
Scribner's  Magazine,  March,  1878,  p.  713. 

♦tlt  -ter  (2),  s.  [Prob.  connected  with  tare,  s.] 
A  noisome  weed  among  corn.  Probably  Vicia 
hirsuta. 

“  From  wheat  go  and  rake  out  the  titters  or  tine; 

If  ear  be  not  forth,  it  will  rise  again  fine.” 

Tusser:  Husbandry. 

tit  -ter  (3),  s.  [Tetteb.] 

♦tlt-ter-a'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  titter,  v. ;  -ation.]  A 
fit  of  tittering  or  laughing, 
tlt'-ter-el,  s.  [For  etym.  see  extract.] 
Ornithology :  Numenius  phceopus,  the  Whimbrel 
(q.  v.). 

“They  may  always  be  distinguished  from  other  species 
by  the  cry,  resembling  in  sound  the  word  titterel,  the 
provincial  name  applied  to  them  in  Sussex.” — Wood: 
Illus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii.  693. 

tlt'-ter-tot-ter,  v.  i.  [A  redup.  of  totter  (q.  v.).] 

To  see-saw. 

tit'-ter-tot-ter,  adv.  [Titteetottee,  v.]  In 
an  unsteady  manner ;  with  a  sway, 
tit ’-tie,  s.  [See  def.] 

1.  The  infantine  and  endearing  manner  of  pro¬ 
nouncing  sister.  {Scotch.) 

“  Wi’ her  auld-growing  tittie,  auntie  Meg,  in  the  Gal- 
owgate  of  Glasgow.” — Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  The  infantine  pronunciation  of  teat ;  generally 
used  by  a  nursing  baby  that  is  just  learning  to  talk. 

♦tlt’-tl-mouse,  subst.  [See  def.]  The  titmouse 
(q.  v.). 

“The  ringdove,  redbreast,  and  the  tittimouse.” 

Taylor ,  the  Waterpoet . 
tlt  -tl-vate,  v.  t.  [Titivate.] 
tit -tie,  ♦tit-el,  *tit-il,  s.  [O.  Fr.  title= a  title, 
from  Lat.  titulus ;  Sp.  tilde;  Port.  til=a  stroke  over 
a  letter,  as  an  accent.  Tittle  and  title  are  thus 
doublets.]  A  small  particle,  a  jot,  a  minute  part, 
an  iota. 

“  Who  themselves  disdaining 
To  approach  thy  tables,  give  thee  in  command 
What,  to  the  smallest  tittle,  thou  shalt  say.” 

Milton:  P.  It.,  i.  450. 

tit -tie,  v.  i.  [A  variant  of  tattle  (q.  v.).]  To 
prate,  to  chatter. 

tittle-tattle,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Idle  talk  or  chatter;  trifling  talk;  empty  prat¬ 
tle. 


titulary 

2.  An  idle  chatterer  or  gossip. 

“Impertinent  tittle-tattles,  who  have  no  other  variety 
in  their  discourse  than  that  of  talking  slower  or  faster.” 
— Tatler,  No.  157. 

B.  As  adj. :  Gossiping,  chattering. 

tittle-tattle,  v.  i.  To  tattle,  to  gossip. 

“You  must  be  tittle-tattling  before  all  our  guests.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

tlt'-tle-bat,  s.  [See  def.]  A  variant  or  corrup¬ 
tion  of  Stickleback  (q.  v.). 

“There  sat  the  man  who  had  agitated  the  scientific 
world  with  his  Theory  of  Tittlebats.” — Dickens:  Pickwick, 
ch.  i.  . 

♦tlt'-y-bate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  titubatum,  sup.  of  titubo 
=to  stumble.] 

1.  To  stumble,  to  trip,  to  stagger. 

“But  what  became  of  this  titubating,  this  towering 
mountain  of  snowf  ” — Waterhouse:  Apology  for  Learning , 
p.  59. 

2.  To  rock  or  roll,  as  a  curved  body  on  a  plane. 

tlt-R-ba’-tion,  s.  [Titubate.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  stumbling. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  rolling  or  rocking,  as  a 
curved  body  on  a  plane. 

II.  Pathology :  Perpetual  change  of  position  or 
fidgetiness.  It  is  a  frequent  symptom  in  diseases 
which  are  characterized  by  nervous  irritation. 

tlt'-R-l&r,  a.  &  s.  [French  titulaire,  from  O.  Fr. 
title— a  title  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  &  Port,  titular;  Ital.  titu¬ 
lar  e.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Being  such  or  such  by  title  or  name 
only  ;  nominal ;  having  the  title  to  an  office  or  dig¬ 
nity  without  discharging  the  duties  of  it ;  having 
or  conferring  the  title  only. 

“To  convince  us  that  he  is  not  a  mere  titular  deity.”— 
Scott:  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  vii. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  holds  the  title  of  an 
office  without  the  real  power  or  authority  belong¬ 
ing  to  it. 

“A  small  advocate  who  has  become  the  titular  of  a  port¬ 
folio.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

II.  Ecclesiastical  Law : 

1.  Eng.:  One  who  may  lawfully  enjoy  a  benefice 
without  performing  its  duties. 

2.  Roman:  A  patron  saint. 

III.  Scots  Law : 

Titulars  of  the  tithes :  The  titulars  or  patrons  to 
whose  teinds  or  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  land, 
formerly  claimed  by  the  clergy,  had  been  gifted  by 
the  crown,  into  whose  hands  the  same  fell  at  the 
Reformation.  They  are  called  in  Scotland  Titulars 
or  Lords  of  Erection. 

titular-bishop,  s. 

Eccles.  <&  Church  Hist.:  (See  extract.) 

“  The  political  condition  of  the  eastern  and  southern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  has  for  some  time  been  such 
as  to  allow  of  the  existence  of  flourishing  Christian  com¬ 
munities  in  many  places  where  formerly  Mussulman 
bigotry  would  have  rendered  it  impossible.  These  coun¬ 
tries  are  no  longer  ‘partes  infidelium,’ in  the  full  sense 
of  the  words.  His  Holiness  Leo  XIII.  has  therefore,  by  a 
recent  decision,  substituted  the  phrase  Titular  Bishop  for 
Bishop  in  Partibus  Infidelium.” — Addis  &  Arnold: 
Cath.  Diet.,  p.  797. 

titular-church,  s. 

Eccles.:  A  name  given  to  the  parish-churches  of 
Rome,  as  distinct  from  the  patriarchal  churches, 
which  belonged  to  the  Pope,  and  from  the  oratories. 
Each  titular  church  was  under  a  cardinal  priest, 
had  a  district  assigned  to  it,  and  a  font  for  baptism 
in  case  of  necessity. 

♦tlt-\l-lar -I-tjF,  subst.  [Eng.  titular;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  titular. 

“Julius,  Augustus,  and  Tiberius,  with  great  humility, 
received  the  name  of  Imperator;  but  their  successors  re¬ 
tain  the  same  even  in  its  titularity." — Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xvi. 

tlt  -u-l?ir-ly,  adv.  [English  titular;  -ly.]  In  a 
titular  manner ;  by  title  only ;  nominally  only. 

“  The  church  representative  is  a  regular  council;  not 
titularly  so,  as  the  conventicle  of  Trent.” — Mountagu: 
Appeal  to  Ccesar,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

tlt'-q-lar  y,  a.  &  s.  [Titulab.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Consisting  in  a  title  ;  bearing  a  title  ;  titular. 

“  The  king  seemed  to  boast  much  of  this  titulary  honor 
bestowed  upon  him  so  solemnly  by  the  pope  and  cardi¬ 
nals.” — Strype:  Eccles.  Memoirs;  Henry  VIII.  (an.  1521). 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  proceeding  from  a  title. 

“William  the  Conqueror,  howsoever  he  used  the  power 

of  a  conqueror  to  reward  his  Normans,  yet  mixed  it  with  a 
titulary  pretence,  grounded  upon  the  Confessor’s  will.” — 
Bacon. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  Qjnidst,  whaL,  fan,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  sqn;  mute.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  as.  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


tituled 
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to-fall 


B.  Assubst.:  A  titular  (q.  y.). 

“The  persons  deputed  for  the  celebration  of  these 
masses  were  neither  titularies  nor  perpetual  curates.” — 

Ay  life:  Parergon. 

*tlt’-\jled,  adj.  [Lat.  titulus—a  title.]  Having  a 
title;  entitled. 

tlt’-up-plfig,  adj.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Restless, 
lively ;  full  of  spirit.  (Scotch.) 

“The  ‘Dear  me’s’  and  ‘Oh  laa’s’  of  the  titupping 
nurses.” — Scott:  St.  Ronan's  Well,  ch.  xiii. 

tlt'-up-pjf,  adj.  [Titupping.]  Unsubstantial; 
loosely  put  together;  shaky.  ( Prov .) 

“  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  little  tituppy  thing  in  your 
life?” — Miss  Austen:  Northanger  Abbey,  ch.  ix. 

Tl'-tus,  s.  [Lat.,  a  common  Roman  prsenomen, 
the  most  distinguished  of  those  who  bore  it  being 
the  Emperor  Titus ;  Gr.  Tifos.] 

Script.  Biog. :  A  companion  of  St.  Paul,  though 
not  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  He 
seems  to  have  been  converted  by  the  apostle  (Tit. 
i.  4),  probably  at  Antioch  A.  D.  50  or  51,  and  in  the 
same  year  accompanied  him  to  Jerusalem,  and  was 
present  at  that  first  council  which  recognized  Gen¬ 
tile  converts  as  part  of  the  Church,  and  exempted 
them  from  the  burden  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  (cf.  Acts 
xv.  1-35  with  Gal.  ii.  1-3).  Paul  soon  afterward 
practically  carried  out  the  liberty  thus  accorded  by 
refusing  to  require  Titus,  who  by  birth  was  a  Greek, 
to  be  circumcised  (Gal.  ii.  3-5).  Titus  was  subse¬ 
quently  with  Paul  at  Ephesus  (A.  D.  56),  whence 
the  former  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  the 
Corinthians,  perhaps  carrying  with  him  Paul’s 
second  epistle  to  that  Church  (2  Cor.  viii.  6,  22,  23, 
xii.  18).  When  Titus  returned  (A.  D.  57)  he  found 
the  Apostle  in  Macedonia  (2  Cor.  vii.  5-6,  13-15.) 

Subsequently  (probably  A.  D.  65  or  66)  he  was  left 
in  Crete  to  arrange  the  affairs  of  the  Church  and 
“ordain  elders  in  every  city”  (Tit.  i-  5).  Returning 
thence  to  Rome  he  was  dispatched  by  Paul  (A.  D. 

66  or  67)  to  Dalmatia  (2  Tim.  iv.  10)-  According  to 
tradition  Titus  returned  to  his  work  in  Crete,  and 
died  a  natural  death  at  an  advanced  age. 

IT  The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Titus : 

Neiv  Testament  Canon:  The  third  of  St.  Paul’s 
pastoral  epistles.  It  was  written  to  give  Titus 
directions  respecti  ng  the  organization  of  the  Cretan 
Church.  After  an  introduction  (i.  1-5),  the  Apostle 
lays  down  the  qualifications  of  a  scriptural  bishop 
(6-9) ,  gives  a  warning  against  Judaizers  and  other 
false  teachers  (i.  10-16) ,  affords  directions  as  to  the 
special  duties  of  aged  men  and  women,  young  men 
and  women,  servants  (slaves)  (ii.  1-15),  and  sub¬ 
jects  (iii.  1),  and  on  social  duties  (iii.  2),  the  whole 
interspersed  with  evangelical  doctrine  and  precept 
(ii.  7-8,  11-15;  iii.  3-9).  He  concludes  by  instruct¬ 
ing  Titus  how  to  deal  with  heretics,  and  asking 
him  to  come  to  Nicopolis  (in  Epirus  7),  where  he 
(Paul)  hopes  to  winter,  and  sends  salutations 
(10—15).  There  is  a  considerable  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  some  passages  in  Titus  and  others  in  the 
Epistles  to  Timothy.  The  external  evidence  in 
favor  of  the  Epistle  to  Titus  is  somewhat  stronger 
than  for  those  to  Timothy.  The  three  together  are 
called  the  Pastoral  Epistles. 

tl'-ver,  s.  [A.  S.  tedfor= a  reddish  tint  or  color.] 

A  kind  of  ocher  used  for  marking  sheep. 

tl'-ver,  v.  t.  [Tiver,  s.]  To  mark  with  tiver,  as 
sheep,  for  different  purposes. 

tIv’-6-lI,  s.  [See  definition.]  A  common  came 
in  this  country  for  various  kinds  of  pleasure  resorts. 

Named  from  the  town  of  Tivoli,  in  Italy,  17  miles 
E.  N.  E.  of  Rome,  on  the  slope  of  Monte  Ripoli,  one 
of  the  Apennines.  It  was  anciently  called  Tibur  and 
was  noted  for  its  paintings,  antiquities,  fountains, 
palaces  and  gardens,  which  made  it  one  of  the  finest 
places  in  Italy.  The  cataracts  of  the  river  Terevone 
here  have  formed  vaults  in  the  rocks  in  which  the 
Sibyl  Tiburs  or  Albunea  is  said  to  have  lodged,  and 
there  are  still  some  remains  of  a  little  temple  said 
to  have  been  dedicated  to  this  Sibyl. 

tlv-y,  adv.  [A  contraction  of  tantivy  (q.  v.).] 

With  great  speed.  (A  huntsman’s  word.) 

“In  a  bright  moonshine  while  winds  whistle  loud, 

Tivy,  tivy,  tivy,  vie  mount  and  we  fly.” 

Dryden:  Tyrannick  Love,  iv.  1. 

tlz’-rl,  s.  [Tisri.] 

tlz  -zey,  tlz-zi,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  tester  (q.  v.).]. 

A  sixpence.  (Slang.) 

“Will  show  you  all  that  is  worth  seeing  .  .  .  for  a 
tizzy.” — Lytton:  The  Caxtons,  bk.  v.,  ch.  i. 

T'-jdint,  s.  [See  def.]  The  union  of  one  pipe  or 
plate  rectangularly  with  another,  resembling  the 
letter  T- 

tme  -sls,  s.  (Gr.,  from  temno= to  cut.] 

Gram. :  A  figure  by  which  a  compound  word  is 
separated  into  two  parts,  and  one  or  more  words  in¬ 
serted  between  the  parts;  as,  “Of  whom  be  thou 
ware  also ’ ’  (2  Tim.  iv.  15),  for  “Of  whom  beware 
thou  also.”  It  frequently  occurs  in  poetry  with 

whosoever  and  whatsoever,  &c.  _ 

b6il,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  —  1. 
•clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =bcl,  del. 


tme-sl-ster’-nl,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  tmesis —a. 
cutting,  and  sternon— the  breast.] 

Entom. :  A  group  of  Australian  Beetles,  sub¬ 
family  Lamiin®.  They  have  oblique  foreheads  like 
the  Cerambycinee. 

td,  prep.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  to  (prep.) ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
toe;  0.  H.  Ger.  za,  ze ,  zi,  zwo;  M.  H.  Ger,  zuo,  ze; 
Ger.zu;  Goth,  du;  Russ.  do.  Cf.  also  O.  Irish  do 
=to;  O.  Welsh  di.  The  A.  S.  to  was  also  used  as 
the  sign  of  the  gerund,  as  distinct  from  the  infini¬ 
tive  mood.  It  is  now  the  distinctive  sign  of  the 
infinitive  mood,  the  gerundial  use  being  lost.  To 
and  too  are  doublets.] 

A.  As  preposition : 

1.  CJsed  to  denote  motion  toward  a  place,  person, 
or  thing ;  _  to  indicate  direction  toward  a  place, 
person, _ thing,  goal,  state,  or  condition.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  interchangeable  with  unto  or  toward,  but 
frequently  expresses  more  than  the  latter,  in  that 
it  may  denote  arrival  at  the  place  or  end  stated. 

“To  her  straight  goes  he.” 

Shakesp. :  Venus  and  Adonis,  264. 

2.  Used  to  denote  motion  toward  a  work  to  be 
done  or  a  question  to  be  treated. 

“So!  to  your  pleasures.” 

Shakesp.:  vis  You  Like  It,  v.  4. 

3.  Used  to  indicate  a  point  or  limit  reached  in 
space,  time,  or  degree ;  as  far  as ;  no  less  than ; 
excluding  all  omission  or  exception.  (Frequently 
preceded  by  up.) 

“Skipped  from  sixteen  years  to  sixty.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iv.2. 

4.  Used  to  indicate  anything  capable  of  being 
regarded  as  a  limit  to  movement  or  action  ;  denot¬ 
ing  destination,  aim,  design,  purpose,  or  end ;  for. 

“Wherefore  was  I  to  this  keen  mockery  born?” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  ii.  2. 

5.  Used  to  indicate  a  result  or  effect  produced ; 
denoting  an  end,  result,  or  consequence. 

“I  shall  laugh  myself  to  death.” — Shakesp.:  Tempest, 
ii.  2. 

6.  Used  to  denote  direction,  tendency,  and  appli¬ 
cation;  toward. 

“My  zeal  to  Valentine  is  cold.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  4. 

7.  Used  to  denote  addition ;  accumulation. 

“Seek  happy  nights  to  happy  days.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  3. 

8.  Used  to  denote  junction  or  union. 

“She  bound  him  to  her  breast.” 

Shakesp..-  Venus  and  Adonis,  812. 

9.  Used  to  denote  comparison,  proportion,  or 
measure ;  in  comparison  of ;  as  compared  with. 

“I  to  the  world  am  like  a  drop  of  water.” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  2. 

10.  Hence  used  in  expressing  ratios  or  propor¬ 
tions  ;  as,  Three  is  to  six  as  four  is  to  eight. 
(Expressed  in  symbols,  3  :  6  :  :  4  :  8.) 

11.  Used  to  denote  opposition  or  contrast  gen¬ 
erally. 

“Face  to  face,  and  frowning  brow  to  brow.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  i.  L 

IT  Here  may  be  classed  such  phrases  as,  to  one's 
face,  to  his  teeth— in  presence  and  defiance  of. 

“  Weep’st  thou  for  him  to  my  face?” 

Shakesp •  •  Othello,  v.  2. 

12.  Hence  its  use  in  betting  phrases. 

“My  dukedom  to  a  beggarly  denier.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  2. 

13.  In  proportion  to ;  according  to ;  up  to. 

“The  Greeks  are  strong  and  skillful  to  their  strength." 

Shakesp..-  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  1. 
*14.  Used  to  denote  accord,  adaptation,  or  agree¬ 
ment;  in  congruity  or  harmony  with. 

“  This  is  right  to  that  [saying]  of  Horace.” — Ben  Jonson: 
Every  Man  out  of  his  Humor,  ii.  1. 

15.  Used  to  denote,  correspondency,  simultane¬ 
ousness,  or  accompaniment. 

"She  dances  to  her  lays.” 

Shakesp..-  Pericles,  v.  (Prol.) 

16.  In  the  place  of;  as  a  substitute  for;  in  the 
character,  position,  or  quality  of ;  as. 

“Tunis  was  never  graced  before  with  such  a  paragon  to 
their  queen.” — Shakesp.:  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

17.  Used  to  denote  relation ;  concerning ;  as  to. 
“Few  words,  but,  to  effect,  more  than  all  yet.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iii.  1. 

*18.  It  is  sometimes  used  without  any  sense  of 
motion  for  nearj  by. 

“  It  would  unclog  my  heart 
Of  what  lies  heavy  to  it.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.2. 

19.  It  is  used  in  a  variety  of  cases  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  dative  in  other  languages,  connecting 
transitive  verbs  with  their  indirect  or  distant 


objects,  and  adjectives,  nouns,  and  neuter  or  pas¬ 
sive  verbs  with  a  following  noun  which  limits  their 
action ;  as,  What  is  that  to  me?  To  drink  a  health 
to  a  person. 

"Meditate  upon  these  things;  give  thyself  wholly  to 
them.” — 1  Tim.  iv.  16. 

20.  After  adjectives  it  denotes  the  person  or  thing 
with  respect  to  which,  or  on  whose  interest  a  qual¬ 
ity  is  shown  or  perceived. 

“Invisible  to  every  eye-ball.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

21.  After  substantives  it  denotes  the  state  of  being 
appertinent;  of.  [See  extract  under  Throat,  s.,1. 
2.  (1)3 

22.  As  regards,  toward ;  especially  after  adjectives 
expressing  obedience,  disobedience,  or  the  like. 

“If  thou  dost  find  him  tractable  to  us.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  1. 

23.  A  common  vulgarism  for  at  or  in  (a  place) ; 
as,  He  was  to  home  all  day. 

24.  Used  as  the  sign  of  the  infinitive  mood,  or  gov¬ 
erning  the  gerundial  infinitive  or  gerund.  In  the 
English  of  the  First  Period  to  was  only  used  before 
the  dative  or  gerundial  infinitive  ;  in  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century  it  began  to  be  used  before 
the  ordinary  infinitive.  The  simple  infinitive  with 
to  appears  in  such  sentences  as,  Tell  him  to  go.  To 
is  generally  omitted  before  the  infinitive,  after  the 
auxiliary  verbs  do,  can,  may,  must,  will,  shall  (with 
their  past  tenses),  as  well  as  after  such  verbs  as 
bid,  dare,  need,  make,  see,  hear,  feel,  let.  observe, 
behold,  have  (as  in,  I  would  have  you  know),  ana 
know.  For  to  was  commonly  used  before  the  gerun¬ 
dial  infinitive  to  denote  purpose  or  design ;  as, 
“What  went  ye  out  for  to  see?”  (Matt.  xi.  9); 
but  it  is  now  only  used  by  the  vulgar.  To  with  the 
gerundial  infinitive  often  comes  (1)  after  an  ad¬ 
jective;  as  quick  to  hear,  slow  to  speak;  (2)  after 
the  substantive  verb  to  denote  futurity;  (3)  after 
have,  denoting  necessity  or  duty:  as,  I  have  to  go. 
To  is  also  employed  with  the  infinitive  as  a  verbal 
noun  in  such  a  sentence  as :  To  see  is  to  believe= 
Seeing  is  believing.  To  was  often  omitted  before 
the  infinitive  where  we  should  now  use  it : 

“How  long  within  this  wood  intend  you  stay  ?” 

Shakesp. :  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  ii.  1. 

i.  e.  to  stay.  It  was  also  inserted  where  we  should 
now  omit  it. 

“  They  would  not  have  you  to  stir  forth.” 

Shakesp..-  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  2. 

It  is  now  often  used  in  colloquial  language  without 
an  infinitive  to  supply  the  place  of  an  infinitive 
already  mentioned :  as,  He  bade  me  go  with  him, 
but  I  did  not  wish  to. 

B.  As  adverb : 

*1.  Forward,  onward,  on. 

“To,  Achilles,  to,  Ajax,  to!” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  1. 

2.  Used  to  denote  motion  toward  a  thing  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  hold  of  it;  particularly  applied 
to  food. 

“I  will  stand  to  and  feed.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  3. 

3.  Used  to  denote  junction,  union,  or  the  closing 
of  something  open  or  separated. 

“Clap  to  the  doors.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  4. 
*4.  Used  to  denote  an  aim  proposed  in  doing 
something. 

5.  In  a  certain  direction  or  place ;  as,  To  heave  to. 
IT  For  the  meanings  of  such  phrases  as  To  boot,  to 
come  to,  go  to,  &c.,  see  the  main  words. 

IT  1.  To  and  again:  To  and  fro. 

2.  To  and  fro. 

(1)  As  adv.:  Forward  and  backward;  up  and 
down. 

*(2)  As  substantive : 

(а)  The  bandying  of  a  question  backward  and 
forward ;  discussion. 

“  There  was  much  to  and  fro.”— Bale:  Vocacyon. 

(б)  A  walking  backward  and  forward. 

(3)  As  adj.:  Backward  and  forward ;  as,  i 

fro  motion. 

to-be,  s.  The  future  and  what  it  will  bring  with 
it ;  futurity. 

“  Through  all  the  secular  to-6e.” 

Tennyson:  In  Memoriam,  xl.  23. 
ftO-COme,  s.  The  future;  futurity. 

“And  all  the  rich  to-come 
Reels,  as  the  golden  autumn  woodland  reels/1 

Tennyson:  Princess,  vii.  336. 
tO-dO,  s.  Ado,  bustle,  commotion.  ( Colloq ■) 

“The  next  day  there  was  another  visit  to  Doctors’  Com¬ 
mons,  and  a  great  to-do  with  an  attesting  ostler,  who, 
being  inebriated,  declined  swearing  anything  but  pro¬ 
fane  oaths.” — Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  Iv. 

to-fall,  s. 

*1.  Decline,  setting. 

2.  A  shed  or  building  annexed  to  the  wall  of  a 
larger  one,  the  roof  of  which  is  formed  in  a  single 
slope  with  the  top  resting  against  the  wall  of  the 
principal  building. 
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to-name,  s.  A  name  added  to  another  name ;  a 
name  given  in  addition  to  the  Christian  and  sur¬ 
name  of  a  person  to  distinguish  him  from  others 
of  the  same  name;  a  nickname  (g.  v.).  Such  to- 
names  are  frequent  where  families  continually 
intermarry,  and  where,  consequently,  the  same  name 
is  common  to  several  individuals.  To-names  are 
common,  especially  among  the  fisher  population  on 
the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  and  in  Wales. 

t6-(l),  pref.  [A.  S.  td-  (pref.) ;  cogn.  with  Old 
Fries,  to-,  te- ;  O.  H.  Ger.  zar-,  zer-}  za-,  ze-,  zi-; 
Ger.  zer-.J  A  particle  formerly  used  in  composition 
with  verbs,  participles,  or  adjectives,  with  the 
force  of  asunder,  in  twain,  to  pieces,  or  with  an 
augmentative  force ;  entirely,  quite,  altogether. 
[All-to.] 

*to-bete,  v.  t.  To  beat  severely. 

Ho-break,  Ho-breke,  v.  i.  or  i.  To  break  to 

pieces.  ( William  of  Palerne,  3,236.) 

Ho-breste,  v.  t.  or  i.  To  burst  to  pieces. 

Ho-hew,  v.  t.  To  hew  or  cut  to  pieces. 

*Ho-pinch,  v.  t.  To  pinch  severely. 

“  Fairy-like  to-pinch  the  unclean  knight.” 

Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor ,  iv.  4. 

Ho-rent,  adj.  Rent  asunder.  (Spenser:  F.  Q., 

IV.  vii.  8.) 

Ho-torne,  a.  Torn  to  pieces.  (Spenser:  F.  Q., 

V.  ix.  10.) 

Ho-worne,  adj.  Worn  out.  ( Spenser :  F.  Q.,Y. 
ix.  10.) 

to-  (2),  pref.  [A.  S.  fo=for,  as  in  to'dcege=for  the 
day,  to-day;  to  morgen=tor  the  morn,  to-morrow.] 

to-day,  s.  &  adv. 

A.  As  subst. :  The  present  day ;  as,  To-day  is  Fri¬ 
day. 

B.  As  adv. :  On  this  day ;  as,  They  left  to-day. 
to-morrow,  Ho-morwe,  Ho-morow,  s.  &  adv. 

.A.  As  subst. :  The  day  after  the  present. 

“A  man  he  seems  of  cheerful  yesterdays 
.And  confident  to-morrows." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

U.  As  adv. :  On  or  in  the  day  after  the  present. 

‘‘Than  helpe  me,  lord,  to-morwe  in  my  bataille.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,402. 

IT  To-morrow  come  never:  On  a  day  which  will 
never  arrive ;  never. 

to-night,  s.  &  adv. 

A.  As  subst. :  The  present  or  the  coming  night. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  On  or  in  the  coming  night. 

“For  Seyd,  the  Pacha,  makes  a  feast  to-night: 

A  feast  for  promised  triumph  yet  to  come.” 

Byron:  Corsair,  i.  1. 

*2.  Last  night.  (Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice, 
ii.  5.) 

Ho-year,  Ho-yere,  adv.  This  year.  (Prompt. 
Parv.) 

toad,  Hade,  Hode,  Hoode,  subst.  [A.  S.  tddige, 
tddie,  a  word  of  unknown  origin.]  [Tadpole.] 

Zobl.:  The  popular  name  of  any  species  of  the 
jfamily  Bufonidse  (q.  v.).  which  is  almost  universally 
•distributed,  but  is  rare  in  the  Australian  region, 
■one  species  being  found  in  Celebes  and  one  in 
-Australia.  Three  species  are  European :  The  Com- 
imon  Toad  (Bufo vulgaris)  and  the  Natterjack  (q.v.) 
'iB.  calamita),  ana  B.  variabilis.  The  common 
American  species  is  B.  lentiginosus,  and  is  more 
'active  than  the  European  species,  moving  prinoi- 
jpally  by  leaping.  The  first  is  the  type  of  the  fam- 
Sy.  The  body  is  swollen  and  heavy-looking,  covered 
•with  a  warty  skin,  head  large,  flat,  and  toothless, 
with  a  rounded,  blunt  muzzle.  There  is  a  swelling 
above  the  eyes  covered  with  pores,  and  the  parot¬ 
ids  are  large,  thick,  and  prominent,  and  secrete  an 
acrid  fluid,  which  probably  gave  rise  to  the  popu¬ 
lar  stories  about  the  venom  of  the  toad,  or  they 
may  owe  their  origin  to  the  fact  that  when  handled 
or  irritated  these  animals  can  eject  a  watery  fluid 
from  the  vent.  But  neither  the  secretion  from  the 
parotids  nor  the  ejected  fluid  is  harmful  to  man, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  its  effects  on  the 
lower  animals  have  been  much  exaggerated.  The 
toad  has  four  fingers  and  five  partially-webbed  toes. 
The  general  color  above  is  a  brownish-gray,  the 
tubercles  more  or  less  brown  ;  under  surface  yellow¬ 
ish  white,  sometimes  spotted  with  black.  Toads 
are  terrestrial,  hiding  in  damp,  dark  places  during 
the  day,  and  crawling  with  the  head  near  the 

frround,  for  their  short  limbs  are  badly  adapted  for 
eaping.  They  are  extremely  tenacious  of  life,  and 
«an  exist  a  long  time  without  food ;  their  hiberna¬ 
tion  in  mud,  cracks,  and  holes  has  probably  given 
rise  to  the  stories  of  their  being  found  in  places 
•where  they  must  have  existed  for  centuries  without 
food  and  air.  These  stories,  however,  have  no 
foundation  in  fact,  for  Dr.  Buckland  proved,  by 


direct  experiment,  that  no  toad  can  live  for  two 
years  if  deprived  of  food  and  air.  [Pip A,  Sukinam- 

TOAD.] 

IT  Toads,  like  other  Batrachians,  are  absent  from 
most  oceanic  islands,  the  reason  being  that  their 
spawn  is  immediately  destroyed  by  immersion  in 
saltwater.  (Danvin:  Or  ig .  of  Species.) 

IT  Toad  in  the  hole:  A  dish  composed  of  meat 
baked  in  batter.  (Eng.) 

“The  dish  they  call  a  toad  in  a  hole  .  .  .  putting  a 
noble  sirloin  of  beef  into  a  poor,  paltry  batter-pudding.” 
— Mad.  D’Arblay:  Diary,  vi.  163. 

toad-bag,  s.  (See  extract.) 

“  A  conjuror  or  ‘  white-wizard,’  who  cured  afflicted  per¬ 
sons  by  means  of  the  toad-bag — a  small  piece  of  linen 
having  a  limb  from  a  living  toad  sewn  up  inside,  to  be 
worn  round  the  sufferer’s  neck  and  next  his  skin,  the 
twitching  movements  of  which  limb  gave,  so  it  was  said, 

‘  a  turn  ’  to  the  blood  of  the  wearer,  and  effected  a  radical 
change  in  his  constitution.” — Athenceum,  Oct.  16,  1886,  p. 
602. 

toad-eater,  subst.  A  term  applied  to  a  fawning, 
obsequious  parasite;  a  mean  sycophant.  (Now 
shortened  to  toady.) 

“A  corrupted  court  formed  of  miscreant  toad-eaters.’’ 
—Knox:  Spirit  of  Despotism,  §  20. 

IT  The  original  meaning  is  one  who  is  willing  to 
do  any  dirty  or  disgusting  act  to  please  a  superior, 
as  the  sight  of  a  toad  is  most  disgusting.  The 
French  equivalent  is  avaler  des  couleuvres,  lit.  =  to 
swallow  adders,  hence,  to  put  up  with  mortifica¬ 
tions. 

toad-eating,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  a  toad-eater  or  his 
practices ;  servilely  or  meanly  sycophantic. 

B.  As  subst. :  Servile  or  mean  sycophancy;  toady¬ 
ism. 

toad-fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  A  popular  American  name  for  any  fish  of 
the  genus  Batrachus,  from  the  large  head,  wide 
gape,  and  generally  repulsive  appearance  of  the 
species.  The  Common  Toad-fish  (Batrachus  tau)  is 
from  eight  inches  to  a  foot  long,  light  brown  mar¬ 
bled  with  black.  The  Grunting  Toad-fish  (B.grun- 
niens),  about  the  same  size,  is  brownish  above,  with 
darker  markings,  white  below,  fins  white  with 
brown  bands.  There  are  about  twelve  species  from 
tropical  and  sub- tropical  seas, 
toad- flax,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Linaria.  The  species  are  herba¬ 
ceous  plants,  native  chiefly  of  the  colder  and  tem¬ 
perate  parts  of  the  Old  World.  The  common  species 
(Linaria  vulgaris)  has  found  its  way,  probably 
along  with  grain  or  other  grasses,  into  the  United 
States.  Of  the  European  species  the  Round-leaved 
Toad-flax  is  Linaria  spuria ;  the  Sharp-pointed 
Toad-flax  or  Fluellen,  L.  elatine;  the  Yellow  Toad¬ 
flax,  L.  vulgaris;  the  Upright  Purple  Toad-flax, 
L.  pelisseriana ;  the  Creeping  Pale-blue  Toad-flax, 
L.  repens ;  and  the  Least  Toad-flax,  L.  minor.  The 
most  common  is  the  Yellow  Toad-flax.  It  is  one  to 
two  feet  high,  with  a  leafy,  almost  glabrous,  stem ; 
linear  or  lanceolate  leaves,  often  whorled ;  and 
dense  racemes  of  flowers.  [Bastabd  Toad-flax, 
Thesium.] 

“By  toad-flax  which  your  nose  may  taste, 

If  you  have  a  mind  to  cast.” 

Drayton:  Muses  Elysium,  Nymph.  3. 

IT  Prior  thinks  that  it  obtained  the  name  Toad¬ 
flax  because  the  Lat.  bubonium(=a  plant  good  for 
buboes  and  swellings  in  the  groin) ,  used  by  Dodoens, 
in  describing  it,  was  mistaken  for  Mod.  Lat.  bufo- 
nius(=of  or  belonging  to  a  toad).  [Bufo.] 

Toad-flax  pug : 

Entom.  •  A  geometer  moth,  Eupithecia  linariata. 
It  is  of  variegated  color.  The  larva  feeds  on  the 
Yellow  Toad-flax. 

toad-head,  s.  A  popular  name  for  the  golden 
plover.  (Local  U.  S.) 

toad-lizards,  s.  pi. 

ZoOl.:  The  genus  Phrynosoma  (q.v.). 
toad-pipe,  toad-pipes,  s. 

Bot. :  Equisetum  limosum,  E.  arvense,  and  other 
species  of  the  genus.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

ttoad-skep,  s. 

Bot. :  Probably  Polyporus  giganteus.  (Britten  db 
Holland.) 

toad-spit,  subst.  The  same  as  Ctjckoo-spit 
(q.  v.). 

Hoad-spotted,  a.  Tainted  and  polluted  with 
venom,  as  the  toad  was  popularly  supposed  to  be. 

“A  most  toad-spotted  traitor.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  v.  3. 

toad-sticker,  s.  A  contemptuous  name  for  a 
sword  or  a  knife.  (U.  S.  Colloq.) 

toad-stone  (1),  s.  A  popular  name  for  Bufonite 
(q.  v.) ,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  formerly  supposed 
to  bo  a  natural  concretion  found  in  the  head  of  the 


Common  Toad.  Extraordinary  virtues  were  attrib¬ 
uted  to  it;  it  was  held  to  be  a  protectionagainafc 
poison,  and  was  often  set  in  rings.  That  this  belief 
was  rife  in  Shakespeare’s  time  is  proved  by  the 
lines  (As  You  Like  It,  ii.l)  : 

“  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity, 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous. 

Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head.” 

According  to  Sir  Thomas  Browne  (Vulg.  Err.,  bk. 
iii.,ch.  xiii.),  there  were  two  kinds  of  toad-stones 
known  in  his  day ;  the  one  “  a  mineral  concretion, 
not  to  be  found  in  animals,  but  in  fields ;”  the  other 
“  taken  not  out  of  the  toad’s  head,  but  out  of  a 
fish’s  mouth,  being  handsomely  contrived  out  of 
the  teeth  of  the  lupus  marinus,  a  fish  often  taken  in 
our  northern  seas,  as  was  publicly  declared  by  an 
eminent  and  learned  physician”  (Sir  George  Ent). 

toad-stone  (2),s.  [From  the  German  todtstein<= 
(dead-stone)  the  todtliegenden  of  the  Germans.] 
Petrol. :  An  igneous  rock  of  Carboniferous  age, 
occurring  in  veins  and  sheets  in  limestone.  The 
German  name  was  given  because  of  its  barrenness 
in  metalliferous  ores.  The  rock  is  usually  much 
altered  by  chemical  agencies,  but  it  evidently 
belongs  to  the  group  of  dolerites. 
toad’s  back  rail,  s. 

Arch. :  A  particular  kind  of  hand-rail  for  stairs. 
So  named  from  its  shape.  (Ogilvie.) 
toad’s  eye,  s.  [Toad’b  Eye  Tin.] 
toad’s  eye  tin,  s. 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Cassiterite  (q.v.),  occurring 
in  aggregated  groups  of  exceedingly  small  round 
bodies  with  radiated  structure,  supposed  by  the 
Cornish  miners  to  resemble  the  eye  of  a  toad, 
toad’s  mouth,  s. 

Bot.:  Antirrhinum  maj us.  (Britten  <&  Holland.) 
Hoad'-er-y,  s.  [Eng,  toad;  - ery .]  A  place  set 
apart  for  or  frequented  by  toads. 

“[Toads]  are  supposed  to  be  poisonous;  this  is  quite  a 
vulgar  error.  .  .  In  my  country  abode,  I  even  at¬ 

tempted  to  make  them  a  place  of  retirement  and  called  it 
a  toadery.” — Rowland  Hill:  Journal;  Through  the  North  of 
England  (ed.  1799),  p.  87.  (Note.) 

Hoad'-ish,  a.  [English  toad;  -ish.)  Like  a  toad; 
venomous. 

“A  speckled,  toadish,  or  poison  fish.” — Herbert:  Travels. 
Hoad'-let,  s.  [Eng.  toad;  dimin.  suff.  -let.)  A 
little  toad.  (Coleridge.) 

Hoad'-ling,  s.  [Eng.  toad;  dimin.  suff.  -ling.) 
A  little  toad  ;  a  toadlet. 

“I  always  knew  you  for  a  toadling.” — Mad.  D’Arblay * 
Diary,  i.  187. 

toad  -stool,  *tode-stool,  s.  [Eng.  toad,  and 
stool.  So  named  because  toads  and  frogs  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  sit  upon  them.  (Prior.)  Berkeley,  how¬ 
ever,  thinks  the  name  was  given  because  in  the 
opinion  of  the  old  herbalists  they  derived  their 
origin  from  toads,  as  puff-balls  were  supposed  to 
come  from  wolves,  and  deer-balls  ( ElaphomyceS} 
from  deer.] 

Bot. :  An  uneatable  Agaricus,  Boletus,  or  other 
fungus  of  conspicuous  size,  as  distinguished  from  «i 
mushroom  or  eatable  Agaric. 

“  The  grisly  todestool,  grown  there  mought  I  see, 

And  loathing  paddocks  lording  on  the  same.” 

Spenser:  Shepherd’s  Calendar;  Dec.,  69. 
toad  s.  &  a.  [A  contract,  of  toad-eater  (q.  v.).] 
A.  As  substantive : 


1.  A  base,  servile  flatterer ;  a  sycophant,  a  toad- 
eater. 

“  Boys  are  not  all  toadies  in  the  morning  of  life.”— 
Thackeray :  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  v. 

*2.  A  coarse,  rustic  woman.  (Scotch.) 

*B.  As  adj.:  Having  the  character  of  or  resem¬ 
bling  a  toad. 

“Vice  is  of  such  a  toady  complexion,  that  she  cannot 
choose  but  teach  the  soul  to  hate.” — Feltham:  Resolves, 
cent,  i.,  13. 

tilad'-jf,  v.  t.  [Toady,  s.]  To  fawn  upon  or  flat¬ 
ter  ;  to  play  the  toady  or  sycophant  to. 

“  How  these  tabbies  love  to  be  toadied!’’ — O.  Colman  the 
Younger:  Poor  Gentleman,  ii.  2. 

toad'-if-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  toady;  -tsm.]  The  prac¬ 
tices  or  manners  of  a  toady ;  servile  or  mean  syco¬ 
phancy. 


“Philosophers,  who  can  behold  the  state  of  society, 
viz.,  toadyism,  organized — base  man-and-mammon  wor¬ 
ship,  instituted  by  command  ofg  law;  snobbishness,  in  a 
word,  perpetuated,  and  mark  the  phenomenon  calmly.” — 

Thackeray:  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  iii. 


toast,  Host,  Host-en,  v.  t.  & i. 
Sp.  &  Port,  tostar .]  [Toast,  #.] 

A.  Transitive: 


[O.  Fr.  toster; 


1.  To  dry  and  scorch  by  the  heat  of  a  fire;  as,  to 
toast  bread  or  cheese. 

2.  To  warm  thoroughly ;  as,  to  toast  Hie  feet. 
(Colloq.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  hSr, there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  slr^  marine;  g6  pit 

or,  wore,  wplf,  w5rk,  wh6,  s6n;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cfir,  rfile,  fill;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ®  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu'=  kw! 


toast 
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3.  To  name  or  propose  as  one  whose  health,  suc¬ 
cess,  &c.,  is  to  be  drunk  ;  to  drink  to  the  success  of 
or  in  honor  of. 

“Five  deep  he  toasts  the  towering  lasses; 

Repeats  you  verses  wrote  onglasses.” 

Prior:  Cameleon. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  warm  one’s  self  thoroughly  at  a  fire. 

“I  will  sing  what  I  did  leere.  ... 

As  we  toasted  by  the  tire.’’ 

Browne:  Shepherd’s  Pipe,  Eel.  i. 

2.  To  give  or  propose  a  toast  or  health ;  to  drink 
|a  toast  or  toasts. 

“These  insect  reptiles  while  they  go  on  caballing  and 
toasting,  only  fill  us  with  disgust.” — Burke;  Petition  of 
Unitarians, 

toast,  *toost,  *tost,  s.  [0.  Fr.  tostSe=u  toast  of 
bread,  from  Lat.  tosta,  fem.  of  tostus,  pa.  par.  of 
torreo= to  parch;  Spanish  tostada:  Port,  tost  ado. \ 
[Torrid.] 

1.  Bread  dried  and  scorched  by  the  fire,  or  such 
bread  dipped  in  melted  butter  or  in  some  liquor ;  a 
piece  of  toasted  bread  put  into  a  beverage. 

“  My  sober  evening  let  the  tankard  bless, 

With  toast  embrown’d,  and  fragrant  nutmeg  fraught.” 

War  ton:  Panegyric  on  Oxford  Ale. 

2.  A  lady  whose  health  is  drunk  in  honor  or 
respect. 

“It  happened  on  a  publick  day  a  celebrated  beauty  of 
those  times  was  in  the  Cross-Bath,  and  one  of  the  crowd 
of  her  admirers  took  a  glass  of  the  water  in  which  the 
fair  one  stood,  and  drank  her  health  in  the  company. 
There  was  in  the  place  a  gay  fellow,  half  fuddled,  who 
offered  to  jump  in,  and  swore,  though  he  liked  not  the 
liquor,  he  would  have  the  toast.  Tho’  he  was  opposed  in 
his  resolution,  this  whim  gave  foundation  to  the  present 
honor  which  is  done  to  the  lady  we  mention  in  our 
liquors,  who  has  ever  since  been  called  a  toast.”— Tatter. 
No.  24. 

3.  A  person  who  is  named  in  honor  in  drinking,  as 
a  public  character  or  a  private  friend;  anything 
honored  in  a  similar  manner  ;  anything  the  success 
of  which  is  drunk  ;  a  sentiment  proposed  for  general 
acceptance  in  drinking. 

“The  toast  of  the  Emperor,  proposed  by  Dr.  Stephan, 
was  received  with  enthusiasm,  all  the  guests  standing.” — 
London  Daily  Chronicle. 

*4.  A  drinker,  a  toper. 

“When  having  half  din’d,  there  comes  in  my  host, 

A  catholic  good  and  a  rare  drunken  toast.” 

Cotton:  Voyage  to  Ireland,  iii. 

If  To  have  on  toast :  To  deceive,  to  take  in,  to 
swindle.  (.Slang.)  [Done,  If  (1).J 

“The  judges  in  the  High  Court  are  always  learning 
some  new  thing.  Yesterday  it  was  entered  on  the  record 
that  the  court  took  judicial  cognizance  of  a  quaint  and 
pleasing  modern  phrase.  They  discovered  what  it  was  to 
be  ‘  had  on  toast.’  ” — St.  James’s  Gazette,  Nov.  6,  1886. 

toast-master,  s.  An  officer  who  at  great  public 
dinners  or  entertainments  announces  the  toasts  and 
leads  or  times  the  cheering. 

“Henry  Beller  was  for  many  years  toast-master  at 
various  corporation  dinners,  during  which  time  he  drank 
a  great  deal  of  foreign  wine.” — Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch. 
xxxiii. 

toast-rack,  s.  A  small  rack  of  metal  or  earthen 
ware,  to  hold  dry  toast. 

toast-water,  s.  Water  in  which  toasted  bread 
has  been  soaked,  used  as  beverage  by  invalids; 
toast  and  water. 

toast  -er,  s.  [Eng.  toast,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  toasts  bread,  &c. 

2.  A  fork  or  cage  to  hold  bread  or  meat  while 
toasting. 

*3.  One  who  drinks  a  toast. 

“  We  simple  toasters  take  delight 
To  see  our  women's  teeth  look  white.” 

Prior  Alma,  iL  428. 

toast’-Ifig,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Toast,  v.] 

toasting-fork,  s.  A  three-  or  four-pronged  fork 
to  hold  a  slice  of  bread  while  toasting. 

♦toasting- glass,  s.  A  drinking-glass  on  which 
was  inscribed  the  name  of  a  reigning  beauty,  often 
accompanied  with  verses  in  her  honor.  Garth 
(1672-1719)  wrote  several  sets  of  verses  for  the  toast- 
ing-glasses  of  the  Kit-Cat  Club. 

♦toasting-iron,  s.  A  toasting-fork.  Applied  in 
derision  to  a  sword. 

“Put  up  thy  sword  betime; 

Or  ril  so  maul  you  and  your  toasting-iron, 

That  you  shall  think  the  devil  has  come  from  hell.” 

Shakesp..  King  John,  iv.  3. 

toat,  8.  [Tote.]  The  handle  of  a  bench  plane. 

♦toat’-Sr,  8.  [Tooteb.]  A  trumpeter. 

“Hark  I  hark  !  these  toaters  tell  us  the  king’s  coming.” 
— Beaum.  <£•  Flet. 


*t6-bac-cg,-na’-li-3,n,  subst.  [Formed  from  Eng. 
tobacco,  in  imitation  of  bacchanalian .]  One  who 
indulges  in  tobacco ;  a  smoker. 

“We  get  very  good  cigars  for  a  bajoccho  and  a  half— 
that  is,  very  cheap  for  us  tobaccanalians.”— Thackeray : 
Newcomes,  ch.  xxxv. 

♦to-bac'-chl-an,  s.  [Eng.  tobacco ;  dan.]  One 
who  smokes  tobacco ;  a  smoker. 

“You  may  observe  how  idle  and  foolish  they  are,  that 
cannot  travel  without  a  tobacco  pipe  at  their  mouth;  but 
such  (I  must  tell  you)  are  no  base  tobacchians;  for  this 
manner  of  taking  the  fume,  they  suppose  to  be  gener¬ 
ous.” —  V  nner:  Treatise  of  Tobacco,  p.  411. 

t6-bac-co,  *tg.-bac'-c6,s.  [Sp.  tabaco— tobacco, 
from  West  Indian  tabaco= the  tube  or  pipe  in  which 
Indians  smoked  the  plant.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  The  dried  leaves  of  the  plant  described  under 
II.  1.,  used  for  smoking,  chewing,  or  as  snuff.  Its 
use  in  America  is  of  unknown  antiquity.  Columbus 
noticed  that  the  natives  of  the  West  India  Islands 
used  the  leaves  in  rolls— cigars.  The  Aztecs  had 
cigar  tubes,  and  also  used  nostril  tubes  of  tortoise¬ 
shell  for  inhaling  the  smoke.  The  Mexicans  and 
North  American  Indiansused pipes.  Oviedospeaks 
in  1526  of  the  inhaling  of  the  smoke  through  the 
forked  nostril  tube  by  the  Indians  of  Hispaniola. 
Lobel,  in  his  History  of  Plants  (1576),  gives  an 
engraving  of  a  rolled  tube  of  tobacco  (a  cigar)  as 
seen  by  Colon  in  the  mouths  of  the  natives  of  San 
Salvador.  He  describes  it  as  a  funnel  of  palm-leaf 
with  a  filling  of  tobacco  leaves.  Cortez  found 
smoking  (by  means  of  a  pipe)  an  established  cus¬ 
tom  in  Mexico.  Tobacco  was  introduced  into 
Europe  by  Hermandez  de  Toledo,  in  1559,  and  into 
England  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  1565.  Harrison 
(Descript,  of  England)  fixes  on  1573  as  the  date 
when  the  smoking  of  tobacco  became  general  in 
England.  Its  use  was  extended  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  1586.  The  prac¬ 
tice  was  made  the  butt  of  the  wits,  the  object  of 
denunciation  by  the  clergy,  and  the  subject  of  a 
pamphlet,  the  Counterblaste  to  Tobacco,  by  King 
James  I.  Its  use  was  condemned  by  kings,  popes, 
and  sultans,  and  smokers  were  condemned  to 
various  cruel  punishments.  In  the  canton  of  Berne 
the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  tobacco  was  put 
among  the  ten  commandments,  _  after  the  one 
against  adultery.  In  Turkey  smoking  was  made  a 
capital  offense.  Spite  of  all  these  denunciations 
and  prohibitions,  tobacco  is  the  most  extensively 
used  luxury  in  the  world.  The  method  of  manu¬ 
facture  depends  upon  the  kind  of  tobacco  and  the 
article  required.  Cigars  are  made  of  the  best, 
which  is  grown  on  soils  peculiarly  adapted  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  delicate  flavor ;  a  portion  of  the  northwest 
of  the  island  of  Cuba  is  the  best  of  all.  The  Con¬ 
necticut  Valley,  some  parts  of  Virginia,  a  few 
counties  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  near  Cincinnati 
and  Maysville,  respectively,  are  noted  regions. 
There  is  no  definite  evidence  that  the  use  of  tobacco 
in  moderation  is  injurious,  but  in  excess  its  effects 
are  harmful  both  to  the  mental  and  bodily  func¬ 
tions. 

“  Every  thing  that  is  superfluous  is  very  adverse  to 
nature,  and  nothing  more  than  tobacco.’’ — Venner:  Treat¬ 
ise  on  Tobacco,  p.  409. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  The  genus  Nicotiana  (q.  v.),  the  species 
of  which  are  natives  of  tropical  America  and  east¬ 
ern  Asia.  American  tobacco  is  Nicotiana  tabacum 
and  its  varieties.  It  is  called  more  fully  the  Com¬ 
mon  Virginian  or  Sweet-scented  Tobacco.  It  is  a 
herbaceous  plant,  three  to  six  feet  high,  with  large, 
oblong-lanceolate  leaves,  some  of  them  decurrent. 
AU  are  covered  with  minute  hairs,  glandular  and 
viscid  at  the  tip.  The  flowers  are  terminal  in  pan¬ 
icles  ;  the  funnel-shaped  corolla,  which  is  roseate  or 
pink,  is  more  than  an  inch  long.  It  is  largely  culti¬ 
vated  in  Virginia  and  the  Southern  States,  from 
which  it  has  been  introduced  into  Europe,  China, 
&c.  N.  repanda,  a  native  of  Cuba,  has  white  flow¬ 
ers  with  a  slender  tube,  and  is  used  for  making 
some  of  the  best  cigars.  Other  American  species 
are  N.  quadrivalvis,  which  grows  near  the  Missouri 
river ; jJV.  multivalvis.  from  the  Colombia  river;  N. 
nana,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  N.  macro- 
phylla  or  latissima,  which  yields  the  Orinoco 
tobacco.  Of  Old  World  species,  N.  rustica,  Syrian 
or  English  tobacco,  is  a  native  of  all  continents, 
though  first  sent  to  England  from  America.  It  has 
a  square  stem,  with  ovate,  entire  leaves  on  petioles, 
and  a  greenish  corolla  with  a  cylindrical  tube.  It  is 
cultivated  in  many  countries,  and  furnishes  the 
Turkish  tobacco.  The  Persian  or  Shiraz  tobacco. 
N.  persica,  is  covered  with  clammy  down  ;  the  radial 
leaves  ohlong,  the  cauline  ones  acuminate;  the 
corolla  salver-shaped.  It  yields  Persian  tobacco. 

2.  Chemistry :  The  leaves  of  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Nicotiana,  obtained  chiefly  for  trade  purposes  from 
two  species,  Nicotiana ..  tabacum  and  N.  rustica. 
The  chemical  composition  of  the  leaves  has  been 


investigated  byPossett  and  Reiman,  Gr andean,  and 
more  recently  by  Dr.  James  Bell,  who  has  found  in 
the  yellow  unfermented  leaves  and  in  the  fully  fer¬ 
mented  leaves  of  Virginia  tobacco  the  following 
percentage  composition  calculated  on  the  dry 
leaves : 


Unfermented. 

Fermented. 

Nicotine . 

2  20 . 

Organic  acids — 

Malic . 

4-17  . 

.  908 

Citric . 

100 . 

.  309 

Oxalic . 

1-72 . 

.  1-58 

Acetic . ; 

•35 . 

.  -80 

Tannic . 

fi-82 . 

.  1-34 

Nitric  acid . 

14 . 

.  -48 

Pectic  acid . 

7-51 . 

.  7-72 

Cellulose . 

12-64 . 

. 10-38 

Starch . 

1-73 . 

_ 

Saccharine  matters . 

14-59  . 

_ 

Ammonia . 

03 . 

Soluble  extractive  matter 

containing  nitrogen . 

13-47 . 

. 16-24 

Insoluble  albuminoids . 

4-68 . 

Resins  and  chlorophyll. . . . 

3-41  . 

_  5-21 

Oils  and  fats . 

2-27 . 

.  1-07 

Indefinite  insoluble  mat- 

ter . 

12-41 . . 

. 12-93 

Mineral  matter . 

11-36 . . 

. 11-95 

Commercially,  the  term  tobacco  applies  to  a 
variety  of  kinds  of  manufacture  known  under  the 
names  of  Plug,  Roll,  Cut,  Shag,  Cavendish,  Cigars, 
Flake,  &c. 

3.  Pharm. :  Externally  tobacco  is  a  powerful  irri¬ 
tant.  In  the  form  of  snuff  it  is  sometimes  pre¬ 
scribed  as  an  errhine  in  affections  of  the  head,  or 
smoked  as  a  sedative  and  expectorant  in  asthma. 
Internally  it  is  a  powerful  sedative  to  the  heart ;  it 
sometimes  cures  diuresis  and  has  been  given  in 
dropsy.  (Garrod.) 

tobacco-booking  machine,  subst.  A  machine 
which  arranges  the  smoothed  leaves  of  tobacco  into 
symmetrical  piles. 

tobacco-box,  s.  A  box  for  holding  tobacco, 
tobacco-cutter,  s. 

1.  A  machine,  for  shaving  tobacco-leaves  into 
shreds  for  chewing  or  smoking. 

2.  A  knife  for  cutting  plug-tobacco  into  smaller 
pieces. 

tobacco-knife,  subst.  A  knife  for  cutting  plug- 
tobacco  into  pieces  convenient  for  the  pocket.  It 
is  usually  a  sort  of  guillotine  knife  worked  by  a 
lever,  and  cutting  downward  onto  a  wooden  bed. 
( U .  S.)  A  similar  machine  is  in  use  in  England  for 
cutting  cake  tobacco  for  smoking. 

♦tobacco-man,  s.  A  tobacconist- 

tobacco-paper,  subst.  Paper  specially  made  for 
envelopes  for  cigarettes,  to  avoid  the  flavor  of  burn¬ 
ing  cotton  or  linen.  Rice-paper  is  extensively  used. 

tobacco-pipe,  s.  An  implement  used  in  smoking 
tobacco.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  bowl,  in  which 
the  tobacco  is  placed,  and  a  stem,  more  or  less 
long,  through  which  the  smoke  is  drawn  into  the 
mouth.  In  form  and  material  pipes  vary  very 
much ;  the  principal  materials  employed  are  pipe¬ 
clay,  meerschaum,  porcelain,  and  wood. 

IT  Queen' s  tobacco-pipe  :  A  jocular  designation  of 
a  peculiarly-shaped  kiln  belonging  to  the  British 
Customs,  and  situated  near  the  London  Docks,  in 
which  are  collected  damaged  tobacco  and  cigars, 
and  contraband  goods,  as  tobacco,  cigars,  tea,  &c., 
which  have  been  smuggled,  till  a  sufficient  quantity 
has  been  accumulated,  when  the  whole  is  set  fire  to 
and  consumed. 

Tobacco-pipe  clay ;  [Pipe-clay.] 

Tobacco-pipefish:  [Pipe-fish.] 

tobacco-pouch,  s.  A  pouch  or  bag  for  holding 
tobacco. 

tobacco-root,  s. 

Botany :  The  root  of  Lewisia  rediviva,  one  of  the 
Mesembryaceee.  The  plant  has  succulent  leaves 
and  fugitive,  rose-colored  flowers,  and  the  root  is 
eaten  by  the  natives  of  northwestern  America, 
tobacco-seed  sugar,  s. 

Chem.:  C12H22O1].  A  sugar  of  the  nature  of  cane- 
sugar,  or  saccharose,  observed  in  the  seeds  of  the 
tobacco  plant  by  Mr.  G.-Lewin,  of  the  Laboratory, 
Somerset  House,  England.  Its  specific  rotatory 
angle  is  73’2j ,  and  it  is  inverted  in  the  same  way  as 
cane-sugar  by  the  action  of  mineral  acids. 

tobacco-stopper,  s.  A  little  plug  for  pressing 
down  the  burning  tobacco  in  the  bowl  of  the  pipe. 
(Eng.) 

tobacco-sugar,  s. 

Chem.:  A  mixture  of  saccharose,  dextrose,  and 
levulose,  discovered  by  Dr.  James  Bell  in  tobacco 
leaves,  which  have  been  preserved  from  any  undue 
fermentative  action.  The  three  varieties  of  sugar 
exist  in  such  proportions  as  to  have  no  effect  on  a 
ray  of  polarized  light.  The  sugars,  separated  as  a 
lime  compound,  decomposed  with  oxalic-acid,  and 


btfil,  bd?;  pout,  Jdwl;  cat,  sell,  cborus,  shin,  bench;  go,  £em;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  ejist.  ph  =  f. 

-cian.  -tian  =  sh»n.  -tlon,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  b«l,  del. 
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purified  by  animal  charcoal,  yielded  results  approx¬ 
imating  to  a  cane-sugar,  dextrose,  and  levulose. 
The  first-named  differs  from  ordinary  cane-sugar  by 
refusing  to  crystallize,  and  yielding  an  inverted 
sugar  with  an  angle  of  nearly  — 19°. 

tobacco-wheel,  s.  A  machine  by  which  leaves 
©f  tobacco  are  twisted  into  a  cord. 

*t6-bac’-c6n-er,  s.  [Eng.  tobacco ;  n  connect., 
and  suff. -er.]  One  who  uses  tobacco ;  a  smoker. 

*t6-bac'-con-Ing,  s.  [Tobacco.]  Using  tobacco; 
smoking. 

“Neither  was  it  any  news  upon  this  guild-day,  to  have 
the  cathedral,  now  open  on  all  sides,  to  be  filled  with 
musketeers,  waiting  for  the  major’s  return;  drinking  and 
tobacooning  as  freely,  as  if  it  had  turned  ale-house.” — Bp. 
Hall:  His  Hard  Measure. 

t6-bac’-con-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  tobacco;  n  connect., 
and  suff.  -ist.] 

*1.  One  who  smokes  tobacco ;  a  smoker. 

“Let  every  cobler,  with  his  dirty  fist, 

Take  pride  to  be  a  blacke  tobacconist, 

Let  idiot  coxcombs  6weare  ’tis  excellent  geare, 

And  with  a  whiffe  their  reputations  seare.” 

J.  Taylor:  Plutoes  Proclamation. 

2.  A  dealer  in  tobacco ;  one  who  sells  tobacco, 
cigars,  &c. 

“  Colonial  merchants,  grocers,  sugar  bakers,  and  tobac¬ 
conists,  petitioned  the  House  and  besieged  the  public 
offices.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

To-ba'-go,  s.  [See  def.] 

Geog. :  An  island  in  the  West  Indies. 

TobagO-cane,  s.  The  trade  name  of  the  slender 
trunks  of  Bactris  minor,  imported  into  Europe  and 
made  into  walking-sticks. 

to-ber-mor  -Ite,  s.  [After  Tobermory,  Island  of 
Mull,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  ( Min.).] 

Min. :  A  massive  granular  mineral ;  specific  grav¬ 
ity  2’423;  color,  pale-pinkish  white;  translucent. 
According  to  E.  S.  Dana,  the  analyses  point  to  its 
probable  identity  with  gyrolite  (q.  v.). 
to -bine,  s.  [Ger .tobin;  Dut .tabijn.] 

Fabric:  A  stout,  twilled  silk,  much  resembling 
Florentine,  used  for  dresses. 

To  -bit,  s.  [Gr.  Tobit,  Tobeit. ] 

Apocrypha :  A  book  generally  placed  between  2 
Esdras  and  Judith,  and  containing  fourteen  chap¬ 
ters.  A  pious  man,  Tobit  by  name,  resident  in 
Thisbe  in  Naphthali,  was  taken  captive  by  Enemes- 
sar  (Shalmaneser),  king  of  Assyria,  and  located  in 
Nineveh.  When  his  countrymen  were  put  to  death 
by  the  king’s  order,  their  bodies  were  thrown  into 
the  streets.  Tobit  made  a  practice  of  burying 
them,  and  compromised  himself  by  these  acts  of 
humanity.  Once,  when  he  had  buried  a  body,  and, 
being  in  consequence  ceremonially  unclean,  was 
sleeping  outside  by  the  wall  of  his  court-yard, 
“the  sparrows  muted  warm  dung  ”  into  his  eyes 
and  made  him  blind  (i.,  ii.).  In  the  days  of  his 
prosperity  he  had  lent  ten  talents  of  silver  to  a 
countryman,  Gabael,  who  lived  at  Rages  in  Media. 
At  another  Median  city,  Ecbatana,  was  a  relative 
of  his  called  Raguel,  whose  daughter  Sara  had 
been  married  to  seven  husbands,  all  of  whom  had 
been  killed  by  Asmodeus,  the  evil  spirit,  on  the  mar¬ 
riage-night  before  they  could  possess  their  bride. 
To  recover  the  lent  money,  Tobit  despatched  his 
son  Tobias,  having  as  his  companion  a  man-servant. 
The  two  set  out  for  Rages,  taking  Ecbatana  on  the 
way.  As  Tobias  was  bathing  in  the  Tigris,  a  fish 
leaped  out  of  the  water,  attempting  to  devour  him  ; 
but  he  caught  his  assailant,  which  was  cooked  and 
eaten  by  the  travelers,  the  heart,  the  liver,  and 
the  gall  being  kept  by  Tobias,  on  the  advice  of  his 
companion,  the  heart  and  the  liver  to  be  smoked 
for  the  expulsion  of  evil  spirits  from  persons  pos¬ 
sessed,  and  the  gall  to  remove  whiteness  in  the  eye 
(iii.-vi.).  Arrived  at  Ecbatana,  he  married  the 
maiden,  smoking  out  the  evil  spirit  who  would 
have  made  away  with  him.  During  the  marriage 
festivities  the  companion  was  despatched  to  Rages 
for  the  lent  money,  and  obtained  it,  the  two  ulti¬ 
mately  returning  with  the  bride  to  Nineveh  to 
Tobit,  whose  blindness  was  cured  by  the  gall  of  the 
fish  (vii.-xi.).  When  the  time  came  for  paying  the 
servant,  he  declined  all  compensation,  and  revealed 
himself  to  be  Raph  ael,  one  of  seven  angels  of  exalted 
rank  and  function  (xii.).  Sincere  thanksgiving  fol¬ 
lowed  to  God,  who  had  sent  the  angel  (xiii.).  By 
direction  of  Tobit,  Tobias  removed  from  Nineveh, 
the  destruction  of  which  had  been  prophesied  by 
Jonah  (xiv. ;  cf.  Jonah  iii.  4,  &c.). 

Viewed  as  a  tale  designed  to  commend  piety  and 
trust  in  God,  the  book  of  Tobit  evinces  considerable 
genius,  the  plot  being  well  sustained,  and  some  of 
the  scenes,  depicting  domestic  life,  being  beauti¬ 
fully  drawn.  It  resembles  a  modern  novel  in  mak¬ 
ing  its  virtuous  hero  struggle  with  adversity,  in 
having  love  scenes  and  a  marriage,  and  a  personage 
apparently  of  humble  rank  ultimately  proved  to  be 
of  a  very  high  order,  with  a  general  diffusion  of 
happiness  at  the  close.  Whether  or  not  there  is  in 


it  a  nucleus  of  historic  truth  cannot  now  be  known ; 
the  most  of  it  is  clearly  unhistoric.  The  expulsion 
of  evil  spirits  by  the  smoke  of  the  burning  heart 
and  liver  of  a  fish,  and  the  curing  of  eye-disease  by 
its  gall,  are  mentioned  apparently  not  as  miracles, 
but  as  parts  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  A 
fish  large  enough  to  threaten  the  life  of  Tobias  is 
eaten  by  him  and  the  angel  seemingly  at  a  single 
meal.  Finally,  as  shown  by  Prof.  Sayce  (The  Wit¬ 
ness  of  Ancient  Monuments l  pp.  38,  39),  it  was  not 
Shalmaneser,  but  Tiglath  Pileser,  who.  carried  the 
people  of  Naphthali  captive  (cf.  Tobit  i.  2,  3,  &2 
Kings  xv.  29.) ;  Sennacherib’s  father  was  not  Shal¬ 
maneser,  but  Sargon  (Tobit  i.  15) ;  it  was  not  fifty- 
five  days,  but  twenty  years,  after  the  return  of 
Sennacherib  from  Palestine  that  he  was  murdered 
by  his  sons  (21).  It  is  doubtful  if  either  Rages  or 
Ecbatana  existed  at  the  time  when  Tobit  is  said  to 
have  lived  (i.  14,  iii.  7).  Those  who  captured 
Nineveh  were  Kyaxares  and  Nabopolassor,  not 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  Assuerus  (Xerxes),  the  latter 
of  whom  did  not  live  till  150  years  after  the  time 
when  Nineveh  fell  (xiv.  15).  It  is  believed  that 
Tobit  was  written  about  350  B.  C.  Opinions  differ 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  first  published  in  Greek, 
or  whether  there  may  have  been  a  Hebrew  or  an 
Aramaean  original. 

to-bog-gn,  to-bog-ggn,  *to-bog'-gIn,  s.  [A 
corrupt,  of  American  Indian  odabogan=  a  sled  or 
sledge.] 

1.  A  kind  of  sled  used  for  sliding  down  snow-cov¬ 
ered  slopes.  It  is  simply  a  piece  of  birch  or  bass¬ 
wood,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  from  five  to  eight 
feet  long  by  one  or  two  broad,  bent  up  in  front  like 
the  dash-board  of  a  sleigh,  and  braced  by  several 
cross-pieces  of  hard  wood  a  foot  apart,  and  by  two 
round  rods,  one  on  each  side,  on  top  of  the  cross¬ 
pieces,  all  fastened  by  catgut  to  the  sleigh.  The 
bend  at  the  bow  is  strengthened  by  two  cross-pieces, 
and  kept  in  shape  by  catgut  strings  at  the  ends 
bound  to  the  front  cross-piece  and  rod.  Grooves 
are  cut  on  the  under  side  of  the  tobogan  to  let  the 
knots  sink  below  the  wood. 

2.  A  sledge  to  be  drawn  by  dogs  over  snow, 
tobogan-slide,  s.  A  way  prepared  for  the  use  of 

the  tobogan,  in  which  advantage  is  taken  of  a  natu¬ 
ral  inclined  plane  which,  at  the  starting  point,  is 
augmented  artificially  at  a  very  steep  grade  by 
means  of  trestle-work  covered  with  planks. 

to-bog'-gn,  to-bog'-gan,  *to-bog-gin,  verb  i. 
[Tobogan,  s.]  To  slide  down  snow-covered  slopes 
on  a  tobogan.  A  favorite  pastime  in  Canada. 

“The  love  of  rapid  motion  is  also  at  the  bottom  of 
tobogganing — an  exciting  and  at  times  a  somewhat  danger¬ 
ous  pastime.”— Field,  Dec.  25,  1886. 

to-bog  -gn-er,  to-bog-ggn-er,  s.  [Eng.  tobog¬ 
an;  -er.]  A  toboganist. 

“The  competitors  included  all  the  well  known  tobog¬ 
ganers.”— Field,  March  6,  1886. 

to-bog'-gn-Ist,  to-b5g-ggn-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  tobog¬ 
an;  - ist .]  One  who  practices  toboganing. 

*tOC-ca'-ta,  s.  [Ital..  from  toccare=to  touch,  to 
play  upon,  to  mention.] 

Old.  Music :  (1)  A  prelude  or  overture  ;  (2)  A  com¬ 
position  written  as  an  exercise ;  (3)  A  fantasia ;  (4) 
A  suite. 

toch'-er  (ch  guttural),  s.  [Gael,  tochradh;  Irish 
tochar=a  portion  or  dowry.]  A  marriage  portion  ; 
the  dowry  brought  by  a  wife  to  her  husband. 
(Scotch.) 

“But  I  care  not  a  penny  for  her  tocher — I  have  enough 
of  my  own.” — Scott:  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ch.  xxviii. 

toch'-er  (ch  guttural),  v.  t.  [Tocher,  s.]  To 
give  a  tocher  or  dowry  to.  (Scotch.) 

toch'-er-less  (ch  guttural),  a.  [Eng.  tocher; 
-less.]  Portionless;  without  a  marriage  portion. 
(Scotch.) 

“Whilk  now,  as  a  landless  laird  wi’  a  tocherless  daugh¬ 
ter,  no  one  can  blame  me  for  departing  from.” — Scott: 
Waverly,  ch.  lxvii. 

tock'-ay,  s.  [Native  name  (?).] 

Zobl.:  An  unidentified  Indian  gecko.  Probably 
Hemidactylus  maculatus,  the  Spotted  Gecko  or 
Spotted  Hemidactyle. 

toc'-kus,  s.  [Latinized  from  tok  (q.  v.).] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Bucerotidee%  with  fifteen  spe¬ 
cies,  from  tropical  and  southern  Africa. 

to'-co,  subst.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Chastisement. 
(Slang.) 

“The  school-leaders  come  up  furious,  and  administer 
toco  to  the  wretched  fags.” — T.  Hughes:  Tom  Brown’s 
Schooldays,  pt.  i.,  ch.  v. 

to-co’-cg,  s.  [Brazilian  name  of  a  species.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Melastomacese,  the  leaf-stalks  of 
which  have  a  bladder,  divided  longitudinally  into 
two  parts,  which  the  ants  utilize  as  nests.  The 
flowers  are  pink  or  white.  The  fruit  of  Tococa 
auianensis  is  eatable,  and  the  juice  is  used  in 
Demerara  for  ink. 
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toc-ol-o-gjf,  s.  [Greek  tokos = parturition 
logos=a  word,  a  treatise.] 

Med. :  The  science  of  obstetrics  or  midwifery ; 
that  department  of  medicine  which  treats  of  partu¬ 
rition. 

to-corn  -gl-lte,  s.  [After  Manual  A.  Tocornal, 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  Chili,  to  whom  the  original 
belonged;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  pale-yellow  amorphous  mineral,  altering- 
by  exposure  to  the  air  to  a  blackish  color.  Soft ; 
streak,  yellow.  Analysis  yielded :  Silver,  33’80  ;  mer¬ 
cury,  3’90;  iodine,  41’77 ;  siliceous  residue,  16-65= 
96T2,  hence  the  probable  formula,  Agl+Hg2l. 
Occurs  at  Chafiarcillo,  Chili. 

toe -sin,  *tock-saine,  s.  [O.  Fr.  toquesing-an 
alarm-bell,  from  toquer— to  clap,  to  knock,  to  hit, 
and sing=a  sign,  a  mark,  a  bell;  Lat.  signum;  Fr. 
tocsin .]  An  alarm-bell ;  a  bell  rung  as  a  signal  or 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  alarm, 
to-efis -so,  s.  [Abyssinian.] 

Bot. :  Eleusine  tocusso,  an  Abyssinian  cereal, 
tod,  *todde,  *tode,  subst.  [Icel.  toddi=a  tod  of 
wool,  a  bit,  a  piece;  Ger.  zotte,  zote= a  tuft  of  hair- 
hanging  together,  a  rag,  anything  shaggy.] 

1.  A  bush,  especially  of  thick  ivy ;  a  thick  mass- 
of  growing  foliage. 

“  These  valiant  and  approved  men  of  Britain, 

Like  bonding  owls,  creep  into  tods  of  ivie, 

And  hoot  their  fears  to  one  another  nightly.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Bonduca,  i.  L 

2.  A  bunch,  a  mass. 

“  Here,  again,  is  the  ivy  with  its  heavy  tods  of  berry! 
already  bronzing.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*3.  An  old  weight  used  in  buying  and  selling- 
wool.  It  was  usually  equal  to  twenty-eight  pounds, 
or  two  stone ;  but  it  varied  in  different  parts. 

“  Every  tod  yields  pound  and  odd  shilling;  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  shorn,  what  comes  the  wool  to?” — Shakesp.:  Winter’s' 
Tale,  iv.  2. 

4.  A  fox,  from  his  bushy  tail.  (Eng.) 

“  With  the  most  charming  country  in  front,  and  ap¬ 
parently  the  right  sort  of  tod,  there  appeared  no  reason 
why  a  good  run  should  not  be  in  store.” — Field,  Feb.  26, 
1887. 

tod-stove,  s. 

1.  A  box-stove  adapted  for  burning  small  and 
round  wood,  brush,  limbs,  and  the  like. 

2.  A  six-plate  stove  for  bar-rooms  and  country 
stores. 

tod’s  tail,  s. 

Botany :  A  popular  name  for  various  species  of 
Lycopodium  or  Club-moss.  (Scotch.) 

*tod,  v.  t.  or  i.  [Tod,  s.]  To  yield  in  weight ;  to 
weigh.  [Tot.] 

“  Hay,  corn,  and  straw  bills  will  tod  up  to  a  fairish 
sum.” — Field,  Jan.  28,  1882. 

tod-da'-ll-g,  s.  [From  kakatoddali,  the  Malabar 
name  of  Toddalia  aculeata .] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Xanthoxylacese.  Leaves  alter¬ 
nate,  trifoliolate,  with  pellucid  dots  ;  flowers  small, 
unisexual,  in  terminal  panicles ;  fruit  a  globular 
berry.  Natives  of  tropical  Asia  and  Africa.  Tod¬ 
dalia  aculeata  is  a  large,  scandent  prickly  shrub- 
from  the  Indian  mountains.  The  people  of  Coro¬ 
mandel  eat  the  leaves  raw  and  pickle  the  ripe  ber¬ 
ries.  Both  have  a  pungent  taste.  Its  bark  is  used 
in  remittent  fever.  A  tincture  or  infusion  of  it  is- 
an  aromatic  tonic.  The  root  bark  is  used  in  Madras 
as  a  dye-stuff.  (Calcutta  Exhib.  Report.) 

*todde,  s.  [Tod,s.] 

tod  -die,  s.  [Toddle,  v .]  A  little,  toddling  walk ; 
a  saunter. 

“  Her  daily  little  toddle  through  the  town.” — Trollope. 

( Annandale .) 

toddle,  v.  i.  [The  same  as  tottle,  a  frequent,  from 
totter;  Sw.  tulta=to  toddle.]  [Totter.]  To  walk 
unsteadily,  as  a  child ;  to  walk  in  a  tottering  way, 
like  a  child  or  feeble  person. 

“And  the  bits  o’  weans  that  come  toddling  to  play  wi’ 
me.” — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xliv. 

tod-dle-kln,  s.  [Eng.  toddle ;  dimin.  suff.  -kin.]. 
A  little  child.  (Colloq.) 

“A  few  tolerable  toddlekins  in  the  intermediate  cab¬ 
ins.” — Queen,  Sept.  26,  1885. 

tod'-dler,s.  [English  toddle,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who-; 
toddles ;  a  little  child. 

tod-dy,  s.  [Hind,  tdri,  tddi— the  juice  or  sap  of 
the  palmyra-tree  and  of  the  cocoa-nut,  from  tdr=  a 
palm-tree.] 

1.  The  name  generally  given  by  Europeans  to  the 
sweet,  refreshing  liquors  which  are  procured  in  the 
tropics  by  wounding  the  spathes  or  stems  of  certain 
palms,  on  which  the  sap  and  juices  exude  from  the 
trunks  or  from  the  fruit-stalks.  In  the  West  Indies 
toddy  is  obtained  from  the  trunk  of  the  Attalea 
cohune,  a  native  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  In 
Southeastern  Asia  the  palms  from  which  it  is  col¬ 
lected  are  the  gomuti,  cocoa-nut,  palmyra,  date. 
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and  the  kittul,  or  Caryota  urens.  When  newly 
drawn  from  the  tree  the  liquor  is  clear  and  in  taste 
resembles  malt.  In  a  very  short  time  it  becomes 
turbid,  whitish,  and  sub-acid,  quickly  running  into 
the  various  stages  of  fermentation,  acquiring  an 
intoxicating  quality,  still  retaining  the  name  of 
toddy.  It  is  also  distilled  into  arrack,  made  into 
vinegar,  and  throughout  all  eastern  countries  is 
employed  as  yeast,  as  it  begins  to  ferment  in  a  few 
hours  after  it  is  drawn. 

2.  A  mixture  of  spirit  and  water  sweetened ;  as, 
whisky  toddy..  Strictly  speaking,  toddy  differs 
from  grog  in  being  always  made  with  boiling  water, 
while  grog  is  made  with  cold  water,  but  the  latter 
word  is  often  used  in  the  same  sense  as  toddy. 

“First  count ’s  for  that  with  divers  jugs, 

To  wit,  twelve  pots,  twelve  cups,  twelve  mugs, 
Of.certain  vulgar  drink,  called  toddy, 

Said  Gull  did  sluice  said  Gudgeon’s  body.” 

Anstey:  Pleaders’ s  Guide,  lect.  7. 

toddy-bird,  s.  [Toddy-shrike.] 

toddy-blossom,  s.  An  inflorescence  on  the  nose, 
caused  by  indulgence  in  alcohol ;  a  rum-bud. 

toddy-cat,  s. 

Zobl.:  Paradoxurus  typus,  common  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  India  and  Ceylon,  extending 
through  Burmah  and  the  Malayan  peninsula  to  the 
islands.  It  is  about  forty-five  inches  long,  of  which 
the  tail  occupies  about  twenty :  color  brownish- 
black,  with  some  dingy  yellowish  stripes  on  each 
side.  (See  extract.) 

“It  is  very  abundant  in  the  Carnatic  and  Malabar 
coast,  where  it  is  popularly  called  the  Toddy-cat,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  its  supposed  fondness  for  the  juice  of  the 
palm,  a  fact  which  appears  of  general  acceptation  both 
in  India  and  Ceylon  (where  it  is  called  the  Palm-cat),  and 
which  appears  to  have  some  foundation.” — Jerdon:  Mam¬ 
mals  of  India  (ed.  1874),  p.  127. 

toddy-drawer,  s.  A  person  who  draws  and  sells 
toddy,  and  makes  and  sells  other  spirituous  liquors. 
( Balfour :  Cyclop.  India.) 
toddy- shrike,  toddy-bird,  s. 

Ornith. :  Artamus  fuscus,  the  Palmyra  Swallow, 
or  Ashy  Swallow-shrike,  from  India  and  Ceylon.  It 
is  about  seven  inches  long,  of  dusky  plumage,  and 
is  most  abundant  in  wooded  districts,  especially 
where  palm-trees  abound,  more  particularly  the 
Palmyra  palm,  from  which  it  takes  several  of  its 
popular  names.  {Jerdon.) 

to'-de-g,,  s.  [Named  after  Henry  Julius  Tode,  of 
Mecklenburgh,  a  mycologist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Osmunde®.  From  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  New  Zealand,  &c. 

to-dl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tod  {us) ;  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff .  -idee.] 

Ornith. :  Todies ;  a  genus  of  Picarian  Birds,  with 
a  single  genus  Todus  (q.  v.). 


to-di-rham-phus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  todus,  and  Gr. 
rhamphos=  the  crooked  beak  of  birds.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Alcedinid®,  with  three  spe¬ 
cies,  confined  to  the  Eastern  Pacific  Islands.  Bill 
straight,  very  much  depressed;  nostrils  basal, 
fissure  oblique,  hardly  apparent,  bordered  by  the 
frontal  feathers  ;  wings  short,  rounded ;  tail  long, 
feathers  equal,  and  twelve  in  number;  tarsi  elon¬ 
gated,  moderate,  and  reticulated. 


to'-dus,  s.  [Latinized  from  the  native  name  tody 
(q.v.).J 

Ornith.:  Tody,  the  type-genus  of  Todid®  (q.  v.), 
with  five  species,  from  Cuba,  Hayti,  Jamaica,  and 
Porto  Rico.  Bill  with 
edges  straight  and  finely 
notched,  short  bristles 
round  base ;  nostrils  in  a 
short  groove;  wings  with 
fourth  to  sixth  quills 
longest  and  equal ;  tarsi 
with  one  long  scale  in 
front;  outer  toe  united 
to  second. joint,  inner  toe 
to  first  joint;  claws  com¬ 
pressed  and  curved. 

t5  -dy,  subst.  [Native 
name.] 

Ornith.:  Any  individual 
of  the  genus  Todus  (q.v.). 

They  are  delicate,  bright-colored  insectivorous 
birds,  of  small  size,  and  allied  to  the  Motmots, 
though  externally  more  resembling  the  Flycatch¬ 
ers,  with  which  they  were  formerly  classed.  One 
of  the  best  known  species  is  Todus  viridis ,  the 
Green  Tody,  from  Jamaica.  The  popular  name, 
however,  is  not  confined  to  the  genus  Todus ;  the 
Javan  Tody  is  Eurylaimus  javanicus,  and  theGreat- 
billed  Tody,  Cymbirhynchus  macrorhynchus. 

*tod-ys-hatte,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.=toad’s  hat.]  A 
toad  stool.  {Prompt  Parv.) 

toe,  *too  {pi.  Hone,  *toon,  toes),  subst.  [A.  S. 
td  (pi.  tdn,  taan),  for  tdhe;  cogn.  with  Dut.  teen; 
Icel.  td  (pi.  tcer) ;  Danish  taa  (pi.  taaer) ;  Sw.  td; 
O.  H.  Ger.  zdhd;  Ger.  zehe.J 


Todus  Viridis. 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  The  fore-part  of  the  hoof  of  a  horse,  and  of 
other  hoofed  animals. 

3.  The  member  of  an  animal’s  foot,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  toe  in  man. 

4.  The  fore-part  of  a  boot,  shoe,  or  the  like. 

5.  A  projection  from  the  foot-piece  of  an  object, 
to  give  it  a  broader  bearing  and  greater  stability. 

“  Baulks  of  14in.  timber  were  put  in  across  and  beneath 
the  permanent  way  between  the  toes  of  the  footings,  to 
keep  apart  the  walls.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

6.  A  barb,  stud,  or  projection,  on  a  lock-bolt. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anatomy: 

(1)  Human:  One  of  the  five  extremities  in  which 
the  foot  terminates  anteriorly,  as  the  hand  does  in 
five  fingers.  Its  bones  are  called  phalanges.  Essen¬ 
tially  they  correspond  with  those  of  the  hand ;  but 
the  phalanges  of  the  four  outer  toes  are  much 
smaller  than  the  corresponding  bones  in  the  hand, 
while  those  of  the  great  toe  exceed  those  of  the 
thumb  in  size.  Sometimes  in  adults  the  twopha. 
langes  of  the  little  toe  are  connected  by  bone  into 
a  single  piece.  The  great  toe  is  called-the  hallux. 
In  the  embryo  it  is  shorter  than  the  others,  and 
temporarily  projects  at  right  angles  to  them,  as  it 
does  permanently  in  the  monkey. 

(2)  Compar.:  In  the  modem  order  Primates 
(q.  v.)  the  term  toe  is  restricted  to  the  digits  of 
the  posterior  limbs,  but  is  popularly  applied  to  all 
the  digits  of  four-footed  animals.  The  normal 
number  of  toes  is  five,  though  a  less  number  may 
be  present;  thus  cats  and  dogs  have  five  toes  each 
on  the  fore  feet  and  four  on  the  hind;  the  rhi¬ 
noceros  has  three  toes  on  each  foot,  the  camel  two, 
and  in  the  horse  the  typical  five  digits  are  reduced 
to  three,  of  which  only  one  (the  third)  is  functional, 
and  inclosed  in  a  hoof,  the  other  two  (the  second 
and  fourth)  being  reduced  to  splint-bones.  In 
birds  the  toes  furnish  one  of  the  primary  charac¬ 
ters  by  which  the  class  is  divided  into  orders,  and 
may  be  adapted  for  prehension,  perching,  climbing, 
scraping,  wading,  or  swimming. 

2.  Machinery : 

(1)  The  lower  end  of  a  vertical  shaft,  as  a  mill- 
spindle  which  rests  in  a  step. 

(2)  An  arm  on  the  valve-lifting  rod  of  a  steam- 
engine.  A  cam  or  1  if  ter  strikes  the  toe  and  operates 
the  valve;  such  toes  are  known  respectively  as 
steam-toes  and  exhaust-toes.  _ 

H  To  turn  up  the  toes :  To  die.  {Slang.) 

“Several  arbalestriers  turned  their  toes  up.” — Reader 
Cloister  &  Hearth,  ch.  xxiv. 

toe-calk,  subst.  A  prong  or  barb  on  the  toe  of  a 
horse’s  shoe,  to  prevent  slipping  on  ice  or  frozen 
ground. 

toe,  v.  t.  [Toe,  s.] 

1.  To  hit  or  strike  with  the  toe.  {Colloq.) 

2.  To  touch  or  reach  with  the  toes ;  as,  to  toe  a 
line. 

*3.  To  border  on. 

“Then  more  meadow-land  with  a  neglected  orchard, 
and  then  the  little  gray  school-house  itself  toeing  the 
highway.” — Burroughs :  Pepacton,  p.  244. 

To  toe  the  scratch  or  mark :  To  stand  exactly  at 
the  scratch-line  marking  the  starting  point  of  a 
race,  or  the  place  where  pugilists  meet  in  the  ring; 
hence,  to  come  forward  fully  prepared  for  any 
encounter,  struggle,  or  trial. 

toed,  a.  [Eng.  to{e);  -ed.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  or  being  supplied  with 
toes ;  generally  in  composition ;  as,  short-toed,  long¬ 
toed,  &c. 

“Their  very  feet  were  toed  with  scorpions.” — Howell: 
Parley  of  Beasts,  p.  39. 

2.  Carp. :  A  brace,  strut,  or  stay  is  said  to  be  toed 
when  it  is  secured  by  nails  driven  in  obliquely  and 
attaching  it  to  the  beam,  sill,  or  joist. 

to-fa-ng.,  s.  [Aqua  tofana.] 

toff,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  probably  a  corrupt,  of 
tuft  (q.  v.).]  A  dandy,  a  fop,  a  swell.  {Slang.) 

“Persons  with  any  pretensions  to  respectability  were 
vigorously  attacked,  for  no  earthly  reason  save  that  they 
were  toffs.”— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

tof’-fjt,  tof’-fee,  taf’-fy,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
A  kind  of  tablet  sweetmeat,  composed  of  boiled 
sugar  with  a  proportion  of  butter. 

to-fiel’-dl-g.,  tof-fiel'-di-g.,  subst.  [Named  after 
Mr.  Tofield,  a  Yorkshire  botanist.] 

Botany ;  Scottish  Asphodel ;  a  genus  of  Veratre®. 
Perianth  six-partite,  with  a  small  three-partite 
involucre.  Stamens  six,  capsule  three  to  six-celled, 
cells  united  at  the  base,  many-seeded.  Known  spe¬ 
cies  ten,  from  the  north  temperate  zone.  Tofieldia 
palustris  (or  borealis)  is  an  alpine  plant,  with 
tufted  three  to  five-nerved  leaves,  and  a  scape  of 
dense  racemose  flowers  of  a  pale-green  color.  Found 
also  in  the  north  of  continental  Europe,  in  North¬ 
ern  Asia,  and  in  North  America.  


*t6-fore’,  adv.  &prep.  [A.  S.  tdforan.] 

A.  As  adv. :  Before,  formerly,  previously. 

“  And  so,  as  thou  haste  herde  tofore, 

The  faU  tunges  were  lore.” 

Gower  ■  C.  A.,  ii. 


B.  As  prep.:  Before. 

“  So  shall  they  depart  the  manor  with  the  corn  and  the 
bacon  tofore  him  that  hath  won  it.” — Spectator.  {Todd). 

*to-for-en,  *  to-forn,  *to-forne,  prep.  [A.  S. 
tdforan.]  Before. 

**  Thus  is  he  an  averous  man,  that  loveth  his  tresor 
tofom  God,  and  an  idolaster.” — Chaucer:  Persones  Tale . 

toft,  s.  [Dan.  toft= an  inclosed  piece  of  ground 
near  a  house.  The  same  word  as  tuft  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  grove  or  clump  of  trees.  {Prov.) 

2.  Law :  A  messuage,  or  rather  a  place  where  a 
messuage  has  stood,  but  is  decayed;  a  house  and 
homestead. 

If  It  is  found  frequently  as  the  second  element  in 
place  names ;  as,  Wig  toft,  Lang  toft,  &c. 

toft'-man,  s.  [Eng.  toft,  and  man.]  The  owner 
or  possessor  of  a  house  and  homestead.  [Toft,  2.] 

*toft  -stead,  s.  [Eng.  toft,  and  stead.]  A  toft. 

‘The  fields  are  commonable  from  the  12th  of  August  to 
the  12th  of  November  to  every  burgess  or  occupier  of  a 
toftstead." — Ai-chceologia,  xlvi.  415. 

tof’-us,s.  [Tophus.] 

tog,  v.  i.  or  t.  [From  Lat.  toga ;  cf.  togs.]  To 
dress.  {Slang.) 

‘‘Scrumptious  young  girls,  you  tog  out  so  finely, 
Adorning  the  diggings  so  charming  and  gay.” 

Chambers’  Journal,  July,  1879,  p.  368. 


to  -ga,  s.  [Lat.,  from  tego=to  cover.] 

Roman  Antiq.:  The  principal  outer  garment  and 
characteristic  national  dress  of  the  Romans,  who 
were  hence  designated  as  emphatically  the  Gena 
Togata,  while  the  Greek  pallium  distinguished  for¬ 
eigners.  The  right  of  wearing  it  was  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  citizens,  its  use  being  forbidden  to  Pere- 
grini  and  slaves.  It  was,  moreover,  the  garb  of 
peace,  in  contradistinction  to  the  sagum  of  the 
soldier.  The  shape  of  the  toga  and  the  way  in 
which  it  was  worn  are  much  dis¬ 
puted.  In  outline  it  was  probably 
slightly  curved.  The  ordinary 
mode  of  wearing  it  was  to  throw 
the  whole  toga  over  the  left  shoul¬ 
der,  leaving  one  extremity  to  cover 
the  left  arm,  and  to  bring  it  round 
the  back  and  under  the  right  arm, 
which  remained  at  liberty,  the 
second  end  being  carried  again 
over  the  left  shoulder.  In  thisway, 
the  broadest  part  of  the  cloth  hung 
down  in  front,  a  large  bunch  or 
mass  of  plaits,  termed  umbo,  lay 
across  the  breast,  and  the  second 
extremity,  which  was  carried 
across,  served  as  a  sort  of  belt  to 
secure  the  whole.  It  was  a  loose 
robe,  made  of  wool,  sometimes  of 
silk.  Boys,  until  they  attained  to 
manhood,  and  girls,  until  they  were 
married,  wore  the  toga  preetexta,  a 
cloak  with  a  purple  or  scarlet  border.  When  the- 
young  Roman  was  regarded  as  fit  to  enter  upon  the 
business  of  life  (at  what  age  this  was  is  uncertain, 
probably  it  depended  on  circumstances) ,  he  threw 
off  the  toga  preetexta,  and  assumed  the  togavirilis. 
The  toga  preetexta  was  also  the  official  dress  of  the 
higher  magistrates.  The  toga  picta,  an  embroidered 
robe,  was  worn  by  a  general  in  his  triumphal  pro¬ 
cession.  Candidates  for  any  office  wore  a  toga 
Candida,  that  is  a  toga  which  had  been  artificially 
whitened  by  the  application  of  chalk  or  other  simi¬ 
lar  substance  ;  so  arrayed  they  were  styled  candi- 
dati  (whence  our  word  candidate) .  Mourners  wore 
a  togapulla  of  naturally  black  wool. 


Toga. 


*to-gat'-ed,  a.  [Lat.  togatus.]  Dressed  in  or 
wearing  a  toga  or  gown ;  gowned. 

“And  now  I  suppose  my  striplings  formally  clad  and 
togated,  newly  arrived  at  the  university.” — Sir  M.  Sandys: 
Essays,  p.  138.  (1634.) 

*toge,s.  [Lat.  toga.]  A  toga.  (A  disputed  read¬ 
ing  in  Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  ii.  3, 122.)  , 

*tOged,  a.  [Eng.  tog{e) ;  -ed.]  Wearing  a  toga. 
(Also  a  disputed  reading,  Shakesp. :  Othello,  i.  1, 25.) 

to-geth’-er,  *to-ged-er,  *to-ged-ir,  *to-ged-re, 
*tO-ged-ere,  Ho-gid-eres,  adv.  [A.  S.  tdgoedere, 
tdgeedre  —  together,  from  t6= to,  and  gador  =  to¬ 
gether.]  [Gather.] 

1.  In  company. 

“My  sister  Emmeline  and  I 
Together  chased  the  butterfly!” 

Wordsworth:  To  a  Butterfly • 


2.  In  concert ;  unitedly. 

“Thei  two  togider  vpon  this  caas 
In  counceyle  founden  out  tlie  weye.* 

Gower:  C,  A.,  vii. 


b<5il,  bdy;  p6ut,  jdwl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus, 
•clan,  -tian  =  sh9.11.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 
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Chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del- 
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token 


togged 


&  In  the  same  place. 

“Crabbed  age  and  youth 
Cannot  live  together." 

Shakesp.:  Complaint,  157. 

4.  In  a  state  of  union ;  blended  in  one ;  not  divided 
»r  separated. 

“Milk  and  blood  mingled  together .” 

Shakeap.:  Venus  and  Adonia,  902. 


S.  8o  as  to  be  closely  joined ;  in  or  into  a  state  of 

MM  on. 


“Those  leaves 

They  gathered,  broad  as  Amazonian  targe, 

And  with  what  skill  they  had  together  sowd.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  1,112. 


8.  To  the  same  place ;  into  company. 

“A  rout  exiled,  a  wreched  multitude, 

From  eche-where  flockke  together." 

Surrey:  Virgil;  ASneis,  iv. 


7.  With  each  other ;  mutually ;  one  with  the  other. 

“  When  last  we  spake  together." 

Shakeap.:  Richard  II.,  ii.  3. 

8.  In  the  same  time ;  so  as  to  be  contemporaneous. 
“While  he  and  I  live  together,  I  shall  not  be  thought 

the  worst  poet.” — Dryden.  {Todd.) 

9.  Without  intermission ;  on  end. 

“For  ten  year  together." 

Shakeap. :  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  1. 

T  Together  with:  In  union  or  combination  with. 
“Never  weighs  the  sin,  but  together  with  it  he  weighs 
the  foroe  of  the  inducement.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  ii., 
ser.  2. 


togged,  o.  [Eng.  tog;  -ed.]  Dressed.  (Slang.) 

“He  was  tog’d  gnostically  enough.” — Scott:  St.  Ronan’s 
Well,  ch.  iv. 

tog'-gel,  s.  [Toggle.] 

tog'-ger-y,  s.  [Humorously  formed  from  Latin 
toga=  a  toga.]  Clothes,  dress,  garments.  (Slang.) 

“Had  a  gay  cavalier  thought  fit  to  appear 
In  any  such  toggery — then  ’twas  termed  gear — 

He’d  have  met  with  a  highly  significant  sneer.” 

Barham:  Ingold.  Leg.;  St.  Romwold. 

tSg'-gle,  tog'-gel,  s.  [Prob.  a  dimin.  from  tag 
er  fug.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  button. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Naut.:  A  short  wooden  pin,  or  double  cone  of 
wood,  firmly  fixed  in  a  loop  at  the  end  of  a  rope. 
By  passing  the  toggle  through  the  eye  or  bight  of 
another  rope,  a  junction  is  easily  formed  and 
quickly  disengaged.  It  is  useful  in  bending  flags 
for  signals,  or  it  is  attached  to  the  end  of  a  line  to 
afford  a  firm  hold  for  the  fingers,  as  in  the  gunner’s 
lanyard.  It  is  also  used  in  flensing  whales,  in  which 
a  hole  is  cut  in  the  blubber,  the  eye  of  a  purchase 
strap  being  passed  through  and  toggled. 

“The  yard-ropes  were  fixed  to  the  halter  by  a  toggle  in 
the  running  noose  of  the  latter.” — Marryat:  Frank  Mild- 
may,  ch.  viii. 

2.  Mach.:  Two  rods  or  plates,  hinged  together, 
and  employed  to  transmit  a  varying  force  by  lateral 
pressure  upon  the  hinge,  which  is  called  the  knuckle 
or  knee. 


toggle-bolt,  8.  The  same  as  Toggle,  s.  (q.  v.) 

toggle-joint,  s.  An  elbow-joint;  a  joint  formed 
by  two  pieces  articulating  endways.  [Toggle- 
press.] 

toggle-press,  s.  A  form  of  press  having  especial 
value  for  many  purposes,  as  the  motion  of  the 
platen  is  more  rapid  at  the  time  when  the  toggle- 
bars  are  starting  from  the  point  of  their  greatest 
flexion,  and,  as  they  straighten  out,  the  power  in¬ 
creases  and  rate  diminishes  as  the  point  of  ultimate 
pressure  on  the  bale  is  approached.  One  of  the 
most  familiar  forms  is  the  Stanhope  printing-press, 
in  which  the  platen  is  depressed  by  a  toggle  and 
raised  by  springs.  The  movement  is  variously 
known  as  a  knuckle,  knee,  or  elbow  movement,  and 
is  also  used  for  making  electrotype  molds  from 
type,  and  for  compressing  bales  of  cotton,  hay,  &c. 

tOg§,  s.pl.  [Cl.  toggery.']  Clothes,  dress.  (Slang.) 

“Look  at  his  togs,  superfine  cloth  and  the  heavy  swell 
cut.” — Dickens:  Oliver  Twist,  ch.  xvi. 

tdll,  *t<5yle,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A  word  of  doubtful  origin. 
Bkeat  refers  it  to  O.  French  touiller =to  mix  filthily 
together,  to  begrime,  to  besmear;  others  to  O.  Dut. 
tuylen— to  till  or  manure  lands;  fuyl=agriculture, 
labor,  toil.  A.  S.  tilian,  teolian=to  labor,  to  strive 
after,  is  not  connected.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  exert  strength  with  pain  and 
fatigue  of  body  or  mind,  but  particularly  of  the 
body,  with  efforts  of  some  continuance  or  duration ; 
to  labor,  to  work,  to  struggle. 

“  But  when  he  toiled  those  squadrons  to  array, 

Who  fought  like  Britons  in  the  bloody  game.” 

Scott:  Don  Roderick,  Concl.  XT. 

*B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  labor ;  to  work  at  or  on ;  as,  to  toil  the 
ground. 


2.  To  weary ;  to  exhaust  by  toil ;  to  over-labor ;  to 
wear  out.  (Sometimes  with  out.) 

“  Wearied,  toyled,  and  foiled  with  painfull  labors  and 
wants.” — P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  513. 

3.  To  pull  or  tug. 

“  Reuliche  toyled  to  and  fro.” — Debate  Between  Body  and 
Soul,  368. 

t6il  (11,  *tdyle  (11,  subst.  [Toil,  v.]  _  Laborwith 
pain  and  fatigue  of  body  or  mind ;  fatiguing  labor 
and  exertion. 

“  With  these  of  old  to  toils  of  battle  bred.” . 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  i.  351. 

♦toil- created,  a.  Produced  or  gained  by  toil, 
♦toil-drop,  s.  Sweat  caused  by  excessive  exer¬ 
tion. 

“With  beating  heart  to  the  task  he  went  .  .  . 

Till  the  toil-drops  fell  from  his  brows  like  rain.’ 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  ii.  13. 

toil-worn,  a.  Worn  out  or  exhausted  with  toil, 
tdll  (2),  *toyle  (2),  subst.  [Fr.  toiler  cloth,  linen 
.  .  .  a  stalking-horse  of  cloth;  pi.  toiles=a 

snare,  from  Lat.  tela=  a  web,  a  thing  woven,  from 
texo= to  weave.)  A  net  or  snare ;  a  web,  string,  or 
the  like  set  to  catch  prey.  (Now  generally  in  the 
plural.) 

tdil'-er,  *toyl'-er,  s.  [Eng.  toil,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  toils  or  labors  painfully. 

“I  will  not  pray  for  those  goodes  (in  getting  and  heap¬ 
ing  together  whereof  the  toylers  of  the  world  thinke  them- 
selfes  fortunate).” — Udall:  Peter,  ch.  i. 

tdll'-et,  *toyl-et,  s.  [Fr.  toilette,  dimin.  of  toile 
=cloth.]  [Toil  (2),s.) 

1.  A  covering  or  cloth  of  linen,  silk,  &c.,  spread 
over  a  table  in  a  bedroom  or  dressing-room. 

♦2.  A  dressing-table. 

“  An  untouch’d  Bible  graced  her  toilet .” 

Prior:  Hans  Carvel. 

3.  A  bag  or  case  for  night-clothes. 

4.  The  act  or  process  of  dressing ;  also,  the  mode 
of  dressing ;  style  or  fashion  of  dress  ;  dress,  attire. 

5.  A  lavatory  or  water-closet.  Also  called  toilet- 
room,. 

toilet-cover,  s.  The  same  as  Toilet,  1. 

toilet-glass,  s.  A  looking-glass  for  the  toilet- 
table. 

toilet-paper,  s.  Thin  paper  designed  for  use  in 
a  toilet-room.  [Toilet,  5.] 

♦toilet-quilt,  s.  A  toilet-cover. 

toilet-service,  s.  The  earthenware  and  glass 
utensils  collectively  necessary  in  a  dressing-room. 

toilet-table,  s.  A  dressing-table. 

♦tdi-lette’,  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  The  same  as  Toilet,  4. 

2.  A  dressing-room. 

t611'-fil,  adj.  [Eng.  toil  (1),  s. ;  -ful(l).]  Full  of 
toil ;  involving  toil ;  laborious,  fatiguing. 

“  The  fruitful  lawns  confess  his  toilful  care.” 

Mickle:  Liberty. 

tdil-I-nette’,  tdil-I-net ,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  Fr. 

toile= cloth.]  [Toil  (2),  s.] 

Fabric : 

1.  A  kind  of  German  quilting. 

2.  A  fabric  of  silk  and  cotton  warp  and  woolen 
weft. 

tdil’-less,  a.  [Eng.  toil  (1),  s. ;  -Jess.]  Free  from 
toil. 

tdll-some,  *toyle-some,  adj.  [Eng.  toil  (1),  s. ; 
-some.]  Attended  with  toil ;  involving  toil;  labori¬ 
ous,  fatiguing,  wearisome. 

“To  prune  these  growing  plants,  and  tend  these  flowers, 

Which  were  it  toilsome,  yet  with  thee  were  sweet.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  439. 

t<Jll-s6me-iy,  adv.  [En g.  toilsome ; -ly.]  In  a 
toilsome  or  laborious  manner  ;  in  or  with  toil. 

“Their  life  must  be  toilsomely  spent  in  hewing  of  wood 
and  drawing  of  water  for  all  Israel.”—  Bp.  Hall:  Con¬ 
tempt;  The  Gibeonites. 

tdll’-some-ness,  *toile-some-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
toilsome ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  toil¬ 
some  ;  laboriousness,  wearisomeness. 

“The  toilsomenesse  of  the  paine  I  refer  to  priuat 
knowledge.” — Holinshed:  Chronicles  of  Ireland;  Stanihurst 
to  Sidneie. 

tdl§e,  subst.  [Fr.]  An  old  French  measure  of 
length,  containing  six  French  feet,  or  1’949  meters, 
equivalent  to  6'395  English  feet. 

tdl-sech,  *t6sh-g.ch  (ch  guttural),  s.  [Gaelic.] 
A  captain  or  leader ;  specif,  in  the  early  history  of 
Scotland,  an  officer  or  dignitary  immediately  under 
the  mormaer  (q.  v.).  The  office  was  hereditary  and 
attached  to  a  cadet  of  the  family  of  the  mormaer. 

t6I'-§6n,  8.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  tonsionem,  accus.  of 
tonsio=a  shearing,  from  tonsus,  pa.  par.  of  tondeo= 
to  shear.]  The  fleece  of  a  sheep. 


toiaon  d’or,  s. 

1.  The  term  for  a  golden  fleece  or  the  Holy  Lamb. 

2.  [Golden-fleece,  If.] 

tok,  s.  [From  the  cry  of  the  bird.) 

Ornith. :  Rhynchoceros  (or  tockus)  erythrorhyn- 
chus,  the  Red-breasted  Hornbill,  from  the  Wooded 
parts  of  Western,  Central,  and  Southern  Africa.  It 
is  about  eighteen  inches  in  length. 

tfl-kay',  s.  [See  def.]  A  rich,  highly-prized 
wine  produced  at  Tokay,  in  Upper  Hungary,  from 
white  grapes.  It  has  an  aromatic  taste.  It  is  not 
good  till  it  has  been  kept  for  about  three  years, 
and,  like  other  wines,  it  continues  to  improve  with 
age.  It  is  produced  from  grapes  grown  on  the  side 
of  a  low  chain  of  hills,  never  more  than  700  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  named  the  Hegyalya.  Inferior 
Hungarian  wines  are  frequently  sold  under  this 
name,  and  many  French  and  German  imitations 
are  also  in  the  market. 

to  -ken,  *to-kene,  *tokne,  *to-kyn,  s.  [A.  S. 

tdeen,  tden,  from  tedk  (for  tdk),  pa.  t.  of  tikan,  tedn 
=  to  accuse,  orig.=to  indicate,  to  point  out;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  teeken—  a  sign,  mark,  miracle,  token; 
Icel.  tdkn,  teikn;  Dan.  tegn:  Sw.  teeken ;  Goth. 
taikns;  Ger.  zeichen.  From  the  same  root  as  Lat. 
indico=  to  point  out;  doceo— to  teach ;  Gr.  deik- 
nymi= to  show.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Something  representing,  or  intended  or  sup¬ 
posed  to  represent  or  indicate  another  thing  or 
event ;  a  sign,  a  symbol. 

“  Thi9  token  serveth  for  a  flag  of  truce, 

Betwixt  ourselves  and  all  our  followers.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  I. 

2.  A  mark,  sign,  indication,  symbol,  or  symptom  ; 
specif.,  in  pestilential  diseases,  a  livid  spot  upon 
the  body,  indicating,  or  supposed  to  indicate,  ap¬ 
proaching  death. 

“  Corrupted  blood  some  watery  token  shows.” 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,748. 

3.  A  pledge  or  memorial  of  love  or  friendship ;  a 
love-token,  a  keepsake. 

“It  seems  you  loved  not  her  to  leave  her  token." 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen,  iv.  4. 

4.  A  sign  by  which  one  proves  the  authenticity, 
legitimacy,  or  good  faith  of  a  commission  or  de¬ 
mand. 

“Say,  by  this  token,  I  desire  his  company.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  3. 

*5.  A  signal,  a  sign. 

“He  made  a  tokyn  to  his  knyghtes,  wherby  they  know- 
ynge  his  mynde  fell  upon  hym  and  slew  hym.” — Fabyan: 
Chronycle,  ch.  cxxiii. 

6.  A  piece  of  metal  issued  by  a  private  individual, 
bearing  his  name  or  device,  and  redeemable  in  law¬ 
ful  money  or  its  value  in  merchandise.  Also  a  coin 
issued  by  the  government,  especially  when  its  use 
as  lawful  money  is  limited,  and  its  intrinsic  value 
much  below  its  nominal  value.  It  is  now  made  un¬ 
lawful  for  private  persons  to  issue  tokens.  [Tav¬ 
ern-token.] 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Church  of  Scotland,  dbc.:  A  small  disc  of  metal, 
generally  lead  or  tin,  issued  prior  to  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  each  Established 
Church,  to  every  one  connected  with  the  congrega¬ 
tion  who,  being  in  full  communion,  is  entitled  to 
be  present  at  the  sacrament.  Tokens  are  now  grad¬ 
ually  giving  place  to  communion  cards.  A  similar 
arrangement  prevails  in  most  of  the  non-estab- 
lished  Presbyterian  churches. 

2.  Mining:  A  piece  of  leather  with  a  distinct 
mark  for  each  hewer,  one  of  which  he  sends  up 
with  each  corf  or  tube. 

♦3.  Print. :  Ten  and  a  half  quires,  or  250  sheets,  of 
paper  printed  on  both  sides.  In  some  cases  ten 
quires  of  paper. 

IT  By  token.  By  this  token.  By  the  same  token: 
Phrases  colloquially  used  in  corroboration  of  some 
statement  and  equivalent  to :  As  a  proof  of  what 
I  say ;  This  wiH  prove  what  I  say ;  as  a  proof,  &c. 

token-money,  subst.  Money  legally  current  for 
more  than  its  real  value. 

“  Always  and  everywhere  token-money  has  maintained 
its  full  relative  value  so  long  as  it  is  not  issued  in  KT- 
cess.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

token-sheet,  s. 

Print. :  The  last  sheet  of  a  token. 

♦to -ken,  v.  t.  [Token,  s.] 

1.  To  make  known;  to  testify,  to  betoken;  to  be 
a  sign  or  memorial  of. 

“  On  your  finger  in  the  night,  I’ll  put 
Another  ring,  that  what  in  time  proceeds 
May  token  to  the  future  our  past  deeds.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  iv.  2. 

2.  To  give  a  token  or  sign  to;  to  mark,  as  with  a 
token. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th§re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

or,  wore,  wolf,  wSrk,  whd,  ein;  mate,  efib,  cure,  unite,  edr,  rflle,  fill;  try,  Syrian.  »,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


tokenless 
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toll-hop 


td  -ken-less,  a.  [Eng.  token,  s. ;  -Jess.]  Without 
a  token. 

tol,  v.  t.  [Lat.  tollo= to  raise,  to  take  away.] 

Law :  To  take  away ;  to  toll, 
to  -la,  s.  [Hind.  tuld= a  balance.]  A  weight  for 
gold  and  silver,  equal  to  about  180  grains  Troy,  but 
differing  in  different  places. 

tol-al-lyl,  a.  [Eng. tol(ane),  and  allyl.\  Derived 
from  or  containing  tolane  and  allyl. 

tolallyl-sulphide,  s. 

Chem (C7H5I2S.  A  product  obtained  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  sulphide  or  disulphide  of  beuzil. 
After  repeated  crystallization  from  alcohol,  it 
forms  a  white  crystalline  powder,  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  alcohol,  easily  in  ether,  and  melting  at 
143° -145°.  (Watts.) 
tol-ane',  s.  [Eng.  tol (u) ;  -ane.\ 

Chem. :  CuHio.  Has  the  constitution  of  diphenyl 
acetylene,  (  and  is  obtained  by  boiling  stil- 

bene  bromide  with  alcoholic  potash.  It  forms 
large  crystals  melting  at  60°,  easily  soluble  in  alco¬ 
hol  and  ether. 

tol-booth  ,  s.  [Tollbooth.] 
told,  pret.  <&  pa.  par.  of  v.  [Tell,  v.] 
tole,  noil,  nolle,  nulle,  verb.  t.  [Etym.  doubt¬ 
ful.]  To  draw  on  or  attract  as  by  the  offer  of  some¬ 
thing  pleasant  or  desirable  ;  to  allure  by  some  bait. 

“If  they  did  let  them  stand,  they  should  but  toll  beg- 
gers  to  the  towne.” — Holinshed:  Descript.  England,  bk. 
ii.,  ch.  xiii. 

to-le  -do,  subst.  [See  def.]  A  term  applied  to  a 
sword-blade  of  the  finest  temper,  and  so  named  from 
Toledo  in  Spain,  which,  during  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  was  famous  for  the  quality  of 
the  sword-blades  manufactured  there. 

“  You  sold  me  a  rapier  .  .  .  you  told  me  it  was  a 
toledo.” — Ben  Jonson:  Every  Man  in  his  Humor,  iii.  2. 

toledo-blade,  s.  The  same  as  Toledo  (q.  v.). 
tol-ene  ,  s.  [Toluene.] 

Chem.:  C10H16.  The  oily  portion  of  tolubalsam, 
obtained  by  distillation  with  water,  and  further 
rectification  of  the  distillate.  It  is  a  colorless 
mobile  liquid  of  pungent  odor,  specific  gravity= 
"858  at  10°,  boils  at  170°,  and,  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
quickly  takes  up  oxygen  and  becomes  resinized. 

♦tol-er-p-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  tolerable ;  -ityf]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tolerable ;  tolerableness. 

tol-er-a-ble,  *t6l'-ler-g,-ble,  a.  [Fr.  tol&rable, 
from  Latin  tolerabilis,  from  tolero=  to  tolerate 
(q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  tolerable ;  Ital.  toller abile.'] 

1.  Capable  of  being  borne  or  endured  ;  endurable; 
supportable,  either  mentally  or  physically. 

“Render  hell 

More  tolerable.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  460. 

2.  Fit  to  be  tolerated  or  put  up  with ;  sufferable. 
“They  judged  their  errors  to  be  tolerable.” — Scott: 

Christian  Life,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

3.  Moderately  good  or  agreeable ;  not  contempti¬ 
ble;  passable,  middling;  not  very  excellent  or 
pleasing,  but  such  as  can  be  put  up  with  or  received 
without  positive  disapproval  or  approval. 

“  The  reader  may  be  assured  of  a  tolerable  translation.” 

1 — Dryden.  (Todd. ) 

4.  In  pretty  good  health  ;  pretty  well ;  fairly  well. 
( Colloq .) 

“  We’re  tolerable,  sir,  I  thank  you.” — C.  Bronte:  Jane 
Eyre,  ch.  xxvi. 

tol-er-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tolerable:  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  tolerable  ;  endurable, 
or  supportable. 

‘With  a  tolerableness  of  usury.” — Adams:  Works,  ii.  137. 
tol'-er-A-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  tolerab(le) ;  -ly.) 

1.  In  a  tolerable  manner  or  degree ;  so  as  to  be 
tolerated,  endured,  or  supported  ;  endurable. 

2.  Moderately  well ;  neither  very  well  nor  very  ill ; 
passably  ;  neither  very  much  nor  very  little  ;  in  a 
moderate  degree. 

“  Of  their  growth  his  unaided  eye  has  made  him  toler¬ 
ably  cognizant.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

tol-er-an9e,  *tol-ler-aunce,  s.  [Fr.  toUrance , 
from  Lat.  tolerantia,  from  tolerans,  pr.  par.  of  tol- 
ero= to  tolerate  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  &  Port,  tolerancia ;  Ital. 
tolleranza.) 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tolerant ;  power 
or  capacity  of  tolerating,  enduring,  or  supporting ; 
endurance. 

“  Diogenes  one  frosty  morning  came  into  the  market¬ 
place  shaking,  to  show  his  tolerance.” — Bacon. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  enduring  or  supporting. 

3.  A  disposition  to  be  tolerant,  patient,  or  indul¬ 
gent  toward  others  whose  opinions  or  practices  differ 
from  or  are  opposed  to  one’s  own,  provided  such 


opinions  or  practices  spring  from  sincere  and  up¬ 
right  motives  or  convictions  ;  freedom  from  bigotry 
or  severity  in  judging  the  opinions  or  conduct  of 
others. 

“The  Christian  spirit  of  charity  and  tolerance,  which 
breathes  through  this  work,  and  appears  in  the  senti¬ 
ments  which  the  author  avowed  in  a  former  publication.” 
— Bp.  Horsley:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  44.  (App.) 

4.  The  act  of  tolerating ;  toleration. 

II.  Med.:  The  ability  of  the  constitution  to  en¬ 
dure  doses  of  medicine  during  sickness  which  would 
injure  it  in  health. 

tol'-er-ant,  *tol-er-aunt,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  tolerans , 
pr.  par.  of  tolero= to  tolerate  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Inclined  or  disposed  to  tolerate  ;  free 
from  bigotry ;  favoring  toleration ;  forbearing,  en¬ 
during. 

“To  decorate  with  all  the  splendor  of  panegyric  the 
tolerant  spirit  of  its  votaries.” — White.-  Bampton  Lectures, 
ser.  3. 

*B.  As  subst.:  A  person  free  from  bigotry  ;  specif., 
one  who  allows  the  practice  of  religions  differing 
from  or  opposed  to  his  own  form  of  belief. 

“Henry  the  Fourth  was  a  hero  with  Voltaire,  for  no 
better  reason  than  that  he  was  the  first  great  tolerant.”— 
J.  Morley:  Voltaire,  ch.  iii. 

*toI'-er-gint-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tolerant;  - ly. ]  Ina 
tolerant  manner;  with  toleration. 

“Other  inhabitants  of  the  town  being  more  or  less 
strangers  within  its  gates  entertained  tolerantly,  and  liv¬ 
ing  there  under  some  sort  of  unwritten  letters  of  natur¬ 
alization.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

tol-er-ate,  *tol'-ler-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  toleratus, 
pa.  par.  of  tolero=  to  endure  ;  allied  to  tollo= to  lift, 
to  bear;  Sansc.  tul= to  lift;  Gr.  tlenai=:to  suffer; 
A.  S.  tholian— to  endure;  Fr.  toUrer;  Sp.  &  Port. 
tolerar;  Ital.  toller  are. \ 

1.  To  suffer  or  allow  to  be  or  to  be  done  without 
prohibition,  hindrance,  or  support;  to  allow  or 
permit  negatively  by  not  preventing  or  forbidding ; 
not  to  restrain  or  forbid ;  to  treat  with  patience 
and  forbearance. 

“  So  that  to  tolerate  is  not  to  prosecute.  And  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  prince  may  tolerate  divers  persuasions, 
is  no  more  than  whether  he  may  lawfully  persecute  any 
man  for  not  being  of  his  opinion.  Now  in  this  case  he  is 
just  so  to  tolerate  diversity  of  persuasions  as  he  is  to  tol¬ 
erate  public  actions;  for  no  opinion  is  judicable,  nor  no 
person  punishable,  but  for  a  sin.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Liberty  of 
Prophesying,  §  16. 

2.  To  put  up  with  ;  to  endure. 

tol-er-a'-tion,  *tol-ler-a  -tion,  s.  [Fr.  tolera¬ 
tion ,  from  Lat.  tolerationem,  accus.  of  toleratio, 
ivouxtoleratus,  pa. par. of  tolero=to  tolerate  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  tolerating  or  enduring ;  allowance  of 
something  not  wholly  approved. 

“  There  is  also  moderation  in  tolleration  of  fortune  of 
euery  sorte,  whiche  of  Tulli  is  called  equabilitie.” — Elyot: 
Oovernour,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xx. 

2.  Specifically,  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  pri¬ 
vate  judgment  in  matters  of  faith  and  worship ;  the 
liberty  allowed  by  a  government  to  every  individ¬ 
ual  to  hold  or  publicly  teach  his  own  religious 
opinions,  and  to  worship  how,  when,  and  whom  he 
pleases,  provided  he  does  not  violate  thereby  the 
rights  of  others  or  infringe  laws  made  for  the 
maintenance  of  decency,  morality,  and  good  order, 
or  for  the  security  of  the  state. 

“  Toleration  is  of  two  kinds:  The  allowing  to  the  dis¬ 
senters  the  unmolested  profession  and  exercise  of  their 
religion,  but  with  an  exclusion  from  offices  of  trust  and 
emolument  in  the  state,  which  is  a  partial  toleration-,  and 
the  admitting  them,  without  distinction,  to  all  the  civil 
privileges  and  capacities  of  other  citizens,  which  is  a 
complete  toleration.” — Paley:  Moral  Philosophy,  bk.  vi., 
ch.  x. 

If  There  was  no  toleration  under  the  Jewish  the¬ 
ocracy  or  the  semi-theocratic  monarchy;  the  indi¬ 
vidual  who  worshiped  false  gods,  or  who  induced 
others  to  do  so,  was  regarded  as  a  traitor  against 
Jehovah,  and  received  the  ordinary  punishment  of 
a  traitor — death.  (Num.  xxv.  1-11,  Deut.  xiii.  1-18, 
1  Kings  xviii.  40.)  The  spirit  of  the  New  Testament 
is  distinctly  in  favor  of  toleration  (cf.  Acts  x.34.  351. 
The  old  Roman  empire  was,  as  a  rule,  tolerant. 
The  images  worshiped  by  the  several  nationalities 
constituting  it,  or  with  which  it  was  brought  in 
contact  as  its  conquests  extended, .  all  received  a 
certain  welcome ;  and  one  of  the  ohief  reasons  why 
Christianity  was  persecuted  was  that  it  was  not 
contented  to  be  one  of  a  number  of  accepted  faiths, 
but  claimed  to  be  the  one  only  true  religion,  prose¬ 
lytizing  from  all  the  rest.  Hinduism  holds  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  position.  Mohammedanism  recog¬ 
nizes  no  proper  religious  liberty,  and  when  it.  has 
the  power  is  a  most  intolerant  faith,  though  it  is 
sometimes  compelled  to  come  to  terms  of  accommo¬ 
dation  with  a  rival  faith,  as  was  the  case  in  India. 
A  church  established  or  dominant  is  apt  to  regard 
those  who  dissent  from  its  doctrines  or  ritual  as 
committing  a  grave  offence,  and  to  treat  thorn 
intolerantly;  they,  on  the  contrary,  contend  for 


religious  liberty.  If,  however,  the  positions  of  the 
two  were  reversed,  it  would  be  found  that,  in  many 
cases,  a  corresponding  change  of  views  would 
occur.  The  standpoint  of  a  government  is  differ¬ 
ent  ;  its  tendency  is  to  toleration.  If  the  members 
of  the  several  denominations  are  willing  to  pay 
taxes  and  avoid  exciting  commotion,  the  govern¬ 
ment  generally  acts  tolerantly  to  them,  and  is  the 
move  moved  to  do  so  if  it  finds  that  it  runs  the  risk 
of  crushing  defeat  when  it  measures  its  strength 
against  that  of  the  human  conscience.  In  Article 
Yl.  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  it  is 
ordained  that  “No  religious  test  shall  ever  be 
required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  public 
trust  under  the  United  States;”  and  in  Article  I., 
in  addition  to  and  amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
it  is  further  ordained  that  “Congress  shall  make 
no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof.”  The  philo¬ 
sophic  view  was  expressed  by  John  Stuart  Mill 
when,  in  answer  to  a  query  put  to  him  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  parliamentary  election,  he  answered: 
“There  should  be  no  religious  disabilities.”  The 
word  toleration  does  not  now  figure  in  England  in 
controversy  so  largely  as  it  did,  the  chief  Noncon¬ 
formists  no  longer  contending  for  it,  but  aiming  at 
religious  equality. 

3.  A  disposition  to  tolerate,  or  not  to  judge  or 
deal  harshly  or  rigorously  in  cases  of  difference  of 
opinion  or  conduct ;  freedom  from  bigotry. 

Toleration  Act,  s. 

Eng.  Hist. :  The  name  given  to  statute  1  Will.  & 
Mary,  c.  18,  under  which  freedom  of  worship  was 
granted  to  Protestant  dissenters  from  the  Church 
of  England,  provided  they  made  a  declaration 
against  transubstantiation,  and  took  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy.  This  act  has  been  so 
amended  and  extended  from  time  to  time  that  now 
all  dissenters,  Roman  Catholios,  Jews,  and  all  other 
sects  alike  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion. 

tol-er-a-tor,  s.  [Eng.  tolerat(e) ;  -or.]  One  who 
tolerates. 

*t5r-i-bg,nt,  s.  [Tueban.]  A  turban. 

“The  Turke  and  Persian  to  weare  great  tolibants  of  ten, 
fifteene,  and  twentie  elles  of  1  i  nne.u  apeece  upon  their 
heads.” — Puttenham:  Art  of  Poesie,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxiv. 

tol -in,  s.  [Eng.  tol(u) ;  -m.]  [Toluene.] 

toll  (1),  *tol,  s.  [A.  S.  toll;  cogn,  with  Dut.  tol; 
Icel.  tollr;  Dan.  told;  Sw.  tull;  Ger.  zoll.  Prob¬ 
ably  allied  to  tale,  in  the  sense  of  enumeration, 
number.]  A.  tax  paid  or  a  duty  charged  for  some 
liberty  or  privilege  or  other  consideration ;  as — 

(1)  A  charge  made  by  the  authorities  entrusted 
with  the  maintenance  of  roads,  bridges,  &c.,  for  the 
passage  of  persons,  cattle,  or  goods. 

(2)  The  payment  claimed  by  the  authorities  of  a 
port  for  goods  or  persons  landed  or  shipped  there. 

(3)  The  sum  charged  by  the  owners  of  a  market 
or  fair  for  goods  brought  to  be  sold  there,  or  for 
liberty  to  break  soil  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
temporary  structures. 

“If  one  ignorantly  buyeth  stolen  cattel,  and  hath  them 
fairly  vouched  unto  him,  and  publickly  in  an  open  fair 
payeth  toll  for  them,  he  cannot  be  damnified  thereby.” — 
Fuller:  Worthies:  Beneral. 

(4)  A  portion  of  grain  taken  by  a  miller  as  com¬ 
pensation  for  grinding. 

toll-bar,  s.  A  gate  or  bar  placed  across  a  road 
to  stop  animals  and  vehicles  till  toll  be  paid. 

toll-booth,  s.  [Tollbooth.] 

toll-bridge,  s.  A  bridge  where  toll  is  charged 
for  passing  over  it. 

toll-collector,  s. 

1.  A  toll-man  ;  a  toll-collector. 

2.  A  registering  turnstile  or  gate  to  indicate  the 
number  of  persons  passing. 

3.  A  device  attached  to  the  feed  of  a  grain-mill  to 
subtract  the  toll. 

toll-corn,  8.  Corn  taken  at  a  mill  as  payment 
for  grinding. 

toll-dish,  *toll-hop,  s.  A  vessel  of  given  capac¬ 
ity  for  taking  the  toll  or  proportion  of  grain  ground 
on  shares. 

“If  thou  beest  a  true  man,  then,  quoth  the  miller, 

I  sweare  by  my  toll-dish ,  1*11  lodge  thee  all  night. 

Old  Ballad,  King  and  Miller  of  Mansfield. 

toll-gate,  s.  A  turnpike  gate  at  whioh  toll  is 
collected. 

*toll-gatherer,  *tol-gatherer,  s.  A  man  who 

takes  toll. 

“For  we  hardly  can  abide  publicanes,  customers,  anil 
tol-gatherers,  but  are  mightily  offended  with  them.” — P. 
Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  114. 

*tOll-hall,  *tole-hall,  s.  A  prison,  a  tollbooth. 

“Reaching  from  the  pillorie  to  the  tole-hail ,  or  to  the 
high  crosse.” — Holinshed:  Descript,  of  Ireland,  ch.  iii. 

*toll-hop,  s.  [Toll-Dish.] 
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toll-house,  s.  The  residence  of  the  toll-collector 
at  a  turnpike  gate ;  a  house  placed  by  a  road  near  a 
toll-gate,  at  the  end  of  a  toll-bridge,  or  the  like, 
where  the  toll-gatherer  is  stationed. 

toll-man,  s.  A  toll-gatherer ;  the  keeper  of  a 
toll-gate. 

“The  toll-men  thinking  as  before 
That  Gilpin  rode  a  race.” 

Cowper:  John  Gilpin. 

♦toll-thorough,  s.  The  toll  taken  by  a  town  for 

Eersons,  cattle,  or  goods  going  through  it,  or  over  a 
ridge  or  ferry  maintained  at  its  cost, 
♦toll-traverse,  s.  The  toll  taken  by  a  person  for 
beasts  or  goods  passing  across  his  ground. 

♦toll-turne,  turn-toll,  s.  A  toll  paid  at  the 
return  of  beasts  from  fair  or  market  where  they 
were  not  sold. 

toll  (2),  s.  [Toll  (2), v.]  The  sounding  of  a  bell 
with  slow,  measured  strokes. 

“The  toil  of  a  bell  is  its  being  lifted  up,  which  causes 
that  sound  we  call  its  toll.” — H.  Tooke:  Diversions  of 
Purley,  ii.  180. 

♦toll  (1),  *toll-en,  V.  i.  &  t.  [Toll  (1), «.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  pay  toll  or  tollage. 

“I  will  buy  me  a  son-in-law  in  a  fair,  and  toll  for  him: 
for  this,  I’ll  none  of  him.” — Shakesp.:  All’s  Well,  v.  8. 

2.  To  take  or  charge  toll ;  to  raise  a  tax. 

“Wei  coude  he  stelen  come,  and  tollen  thries. 

And  yet  he  had  a  thomb  of  gold,  parde.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  Prol.  564. 

B.  Trans. :  To  raise,  levy,  or  collect,  as  a  toll ;  to 
exact  as  a  toll  or  tribute. 

“  Tike  the  bee,  tolling  from  every  flower 
The  virtuous  sweets.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  4. 

toll  (2),  *toll-en,  *toll-yn,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Etymology 
doubtful.]  , 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  draw,  to  entice,  to  attract. 

“This  tolleth  him  touward  thee.” — Ancren  Riwle,  p.  290. 
2.  To  cause  (a  bell)  to  sound  with  strokes  slowly 
and  uniformly  repeated,  as  to  summon  public 
bodies  or  religious  congregations  to  their  meetings  ; 
to  announce  the  death  of  a  person,  or  to  give  solem¬ 
nity  to  a  funeral. 

3.  To  give  out  with  a  slow,  measured  sound. 

“And  bells  tolled  out  their  mighty  peal, 

For  the  departed  spirit’s  weal.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  vi.  31. 

*4.  To  indicate  by  tolling  or  sounding. 

5.  To  draw  attention  to,  or  give  notice  of,  by 
slowly-repeated  sounds  of  a  bell ;  to  ring  for  or  on 
account  of. 

“A  sullen  bell, 

Remember’d  tolling  a  departed  friend.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  L 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  sound  or  ring,  as  a  bell,  with  slowly- 
repeated  strokes. 

“The  clocks  do  toll.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv. 

2.  To  ring  a  bell  with  slowly-repeated  strokes,  as 
for  a  funeral. 

‘‘Toll  for  the  brave! 

The  brave  that  are  no  more.” 

Cowper:  The  Royal  George. 
toll  (3),  v.  t.  [Lat.  tollo= to  lift,  to  take  away.] 
Law:  To  take  away  ;  to  vacate,  to  annul. 

“An  appeal  from  sentence  of  excommunication  does 
not  suspend  it,  but  then  devolves  it  to  a  superior  judge, 
and  tolls  the  presumption  in  favor  of  a  sentence.” — 
Ayliffe. 

IT  To  toll  an  entry  : 

Eng.  Law :  To  deny  and  take  away  the  right  of 
entry. 

toll-U-ble,  a.  [Eng.  toll  (1),  v. ;  -able.]  Subject 
to  the  payment  of  a  toll ;  as,  tollable  goods. 

toll-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Fng.  toll  (1),  s. ;  -ape.] 
Toll ;  payment  of  a  toll. 

“By  Leofric  her  lord,  yet  in  base  bondage  held, 

The  people  from  her  marts  by  tollage  who  expell’d.” 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  13. 

toll '-booth,  *tol-bothe,  s.  [Eng.  toll  (1),  s.,  and 
booth.] 

♦1.  A  place  where  duties  or  tolls  are  collected. 
“Those  other  disciples,  whose  calling  is  recorded,  were 
from  the  fisher-boat;  this,  from  the  tollbooth.” — Bp.  Hall: 
Contempt.;  Matthew  Called. 

2.  The  old  name  for  a  municipal  jail,  so  called 
because  that  was  the  name  originally  given  to  a 
temporary  hut  of  boards  erected  in  fairs  and  mar¬ 
kets,  and  where  such  as  did  not  pay,  or  were 
chargeable  with  some  breach  of  the  law  in  buying 
or  selling,  were  confined  till  reparation  was  made ; 
hence,  any  prison.  The  town  prison  of  Cambridge, 
England,  was  formerly  known  by  this  name. 

“The  mayor  refused  to  give  them  the  keys  of  the  Toll- 
booth  or  town  prison.” — Fuller:  Hist.  Cambridge,  vii.  25. 


♦toll  -booth,  v.  t.  [Tollbooth,  s.]  To  imprison 
in  a  tollbooth. 

“To  these  what  did  he  give?  why  a  hen, 

That  they  might  tollbooth  Oxford  men.” 

Bishop  Corbet. 

toll'-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  toll  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
collects  tolls ;  a  toll-gatherer. 

toll'-er  (2),  s.  [Eng.  toll  (2),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
tolls  a  bell. 

♦tolT-rjf,  *tol-rie,  s.  [Eng.  toll  (1),  s. ;  -ry.)  A 
tollbooth,  or,  perhaps,  the  occupation  of  taking 
tolls ;  toll-taking. 

“Petre  went  agen  to  fishing,  but  Mathew  not  to  his 
tolrie .” — Wycliffe:  Sermon  184  (Works  ii.,  138). 

tol  -men,  s.  [Dolmen.] 

TQ-ld'-fjg.,  s.  [Sp.  (See  def.)] 

Geog.:  A  district  of  the  province  of  Guipuscoa, 
in  Spain. 

Tolosa-wood,  s. 

Bot. :  Pittosporum  bicolor. 
tol  -pls,  s.  [Meaning  not  known.  (Paxton.)] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Hyoseride®.  Annual  Compos¬ 
ites,  having  the  pappus  of  the  outer  florets  toothed 
and  that  of  the  inner  ones  with  two  or  four  awns. 
Flowers  yellow,  sometimes  with  a  purple  eye.  Na¬ 
tives  of  southern  Europe.  Sometimes  cultivated  in 
gardens  in  flower-borders. 

♦tol'-ses-ter,  s.  [First  element  toll  (1),  s. ;  etym. 
of  second  element  doubtful.]  A  duty  paid  by  ten¬ 
ants  of  some  manors  to  the  lord  for  liberty  to  brew 
and  sell  ale.  (Eng.) 

s.  [Toll  (1),  s.]  A  tollbooth;  also  a 
place  where  merchants  usually  assembled  and  com¬ 
mercial  courts  were  held.  (Eng.) 

“The  place  under  it  is  their  Tolsey  or  Exchange,  for  the 
meeting  of  their  merchants.”— De  Foe:  Tour  thro’  Great 
Britain,  iii.  239. 

♦tolt,  s.  [Low  Lat.  tolta,  from  Lat.  tollo= to  take 
away.] 

Eng.  Law:  A  writ  whereby  a  cause  depending  in 
a  court-baron  was  removed  into  a  county-court. 

to-HF,  s.  [Named  from  Santiago  de  Tolu,  a  sea¬ 
port  of  Granada,  from  which  it  is  believed  that  tolu 
was  first  brought.] 

1.  Bot.,  die.:  A  balsam  derived  from  Myrospermum 
toluiferum,  the  Tolu-tree,  an  elegant  evergreen,  so 
lofty  that  sometimes  the  first  branch  is  forty 
to  sixty  feet  from  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  pin¬ 
nated  and  marked  with  transparent  dots ;  the 
leaflets  membranous,  obovate,  taper-pointed,  the 
terminal  one  the  largest.  Itis  a  native  of  Venezuela 
and  N ew  Granada.  The  balsam  flows  from  incisions 
made  in  the  stem  of  the  tree,  and  is  at  first  of  the 
consistence  of  turpentine,  but  becomes  more  tena¬ 
cious  when  kept  for  a  time.  It  is  yellow  or  brown, 
and  transparent,  and  is  used  as  an  ingredient  in  a 
syrup  and  in  lozenges. 

2.  Pharm. :  Balsam  of  Tolu  is  a  stimulant  and 
expectorant,  given  in  chronic  bronchitis  and  rheu¬ 
matism.  It  also  diminishes  excessive  discharges 
in  gleet  and  leucorrhoea.  Externally  it  is  used  as  a 
stimulant  in  ulcers,  bed  sores,  &c.  (Garrod.) 

tolu-tree,  s.  [Tolu,  1.] 

tol  -\i-ate,  s.  [Eng.  tolu(ic) ;  -ate.] 

Chem.:  A  salt  of  toluic  acid  (q.  v.). 
tol’-vi-ene,  s.  [Eng.  tolu;  -ene.] 

Chem..:  C7H8=C6H5(CH3).  Tolin.  Produced  by 
the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  bromobenzene 
and  methyl  iodide,  and  also  occurs  in  light  coal-tar 
oil.  It  is  a  limpid  liquid  smelling  like  benzine  and 
having  a  nearly  similar  solvent  power:  specific 
gravity=’882  at  0°,  boils  at  111°.  Passed  through  a 
red-hot  porcelain  tube,  it  yields  various  compounds, 
among  which  have  been  observed  benzine,  naphtha¬ 
lene,  dibenzyl,  and  anthracene. 

toluene-sulphamide,  s. 

Chem.:  C7H7‘S02’NH2.  Produced  by  the  action 
of  aqueous  ammonia  on  toluene  sulpho-chloride. 
It  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  needles  or  in 
lamin®. 

toluene  sulpho-chloride,  s. 

Chemistry :  C7H7SO2CI.  Obtained  by  triturating 
toluene-sulphate  of  sodium  with  an  equal  weight  of 
phosphoric  pentachloride,  and  several  times  wash¬ 
ing  the  product  with  water.  It  separates  from 
ether  in  rhombic  plates  or  large  prisms,  melts  at 
68  ,  and  boils  with  decomposition  at  250°.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  benzine. 

toluene  sulphuric-acid,  s. 

Chemistry :  C7H7SO3H.  Formed  by  the  action  of 
fuming  sulphuric-acid  on  toluene  from  tolu-balsam. 
[Tolu,  1.]  It  crystallizes  in  small,  very  deliquescent 
lamin®. 


toluene  sulphurous-acid,  s. 

Chemistry  •  C7H7SO2H.  This  acid  is  obtained  by 
treating  toluene  sulpho-chloride,  dissolved  in  ether 
free  from  water  or  alcohol,  with  sodium  amalgam. 
It  crystallizes  from  water  in  rhombic  tables,  having 
a  brilliant  satiny  luster,  melting  at  85°,  and  dissolv¬ 
ing  easily  in  boiling  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and 
benzine.  It  passes  by  oxidation  into  toluene  cul- 
phuric-acid. 

tol -u-en-yl,  s.  [Eng.  toluen(e);  -yl.]  [Benzyl- 

TOLYL.] 

tol-p-giyg-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  tolu;  glyc(erin),  and 
suff.  - ic .]  Derived  from  or  containing  toluic  acid 
and  glycerine. 

toluglycic-acid,  s.  [Toluric-acid.] 
tol-u-lc,  a.  [Eng.  tolu;  -ic.]  Contained  in  of 
derived  from  tolu  (q.  v.). 
toluic-acid,  s. 

Chemistry : 

CsH802  =  C6H4<^q^h  =  CH2<cd!k.  Four  acids 
are  known :  Ortho-,  para-,  meta-,  anti  alpha-.  The 
first  three  are  formed  by  oxidation  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  xylenes,  and  the  last  by  treating  benzyl 
cyanide  with  alkalies.  Ortho-  crystallizes  in  long 
slender  needles,  melting  at  102’5°,  and  is  moderately 
soluble  in  hot  water;  para-  crystallizes  in  needles, 
melting  at  178°  ;  meta-  yields  slender  needles,  melt¬ 
ing  at  109°,  and  more  soluble  in  water  than  ortho- 
or  para-.  The  alpha  acid  crystallizes  in  broad,  thin 
lamin®,  smells  like  horse-sweat,  melts  at  76‘5°,  and 
boils  at  261°. 
toluic-aldehyde,  s. 

Chem. :  C8H7OH  =  O7H7COH.  Produced  by  dis¬ 
tilling  a  mixture  of  toluate  and  formate  of  calcium. 
The  distillate,  treated  with  acid  sulphite.  of  so¬ 
dium,  forms  a  crystalline  compound,  which,  on 
addition  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  yields  the  alde¬ 
hyde  as  an  oil.  It  has  a  peppery  odor,  boils  at 
204°,  and  when  exposed  to  the  air  takes  up  oxygen, 
and  becomes  converted  into  toluic-acid. 
toluic-chloride,  s. 

Chem. :  CsELOCl.  Produced  by  distilling  toluic- 
acid  with  phosphoric  pentachloride.  It  is  a 
strongly  refracting,  colorless  liquid ;  specific  grav- 
ity=ri75,  boils  at  214°,  and  fumes  in  moist  air. 
toluic-ether,  s. 

Chem.:  Ethylic toluate.  Prepared 

by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  toluic  acid.  By  the  addition  of  water 
it  separates  as  a  heavy  oil  which,  when  washed  with 
ammonia  and  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium,  is 
obtained  as  a  colorless,  aromatic  liquid,  having  a 
bitter  taste,  and  boiling  at  228°. 
tol’-\i-Ide,  s.  [Eng.  tolu;  -ide.] 

Chem.  (pi.) :  Compounds,  homologous  with  the 
anilides,  derived  from  toluidine  salts  of  organic 
acids  by  abstraction  of  water.  They  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  amides  containing  the  radical  tolyl. 
tol-u’-I-dene,  s.  [Eng.  toluid(e) ;  -ene.] 

Chem. :  CrHs.  An  aldehyde  radical,  the  bromide 
of  which,  C7H6Bro,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
phosphoric  pentabromide  on  bitter  almond  oil. 

c,h6o. 

tol-u-I-dlne,  s.  [Eng.  toluid(e);  -ine.] 

Chem.:  C7HgN=C6lI^(NIl2)CIl3.  This  base,  met- 
americ  with  benzylamme,  exhibits  the  three  modi¬ 
fications  of  ortho-,  meta-,  and  para-,  which  are 
obtained  by  the  action  of  reducing  agents  on  the 
corresponding  nitrotoluenes.  Paratoluidine  forms 
large,  colorless  crystals,  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
easily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  melts  at  45°,  boils  at 
198°,  and  has  an  aromatic  taste  and  odor  ;  the  ortho¬ 
compound  is  a  colorless  neutral  liquid  having  the 
density  of  water,  and  boiling  at  199'5° ;  and  the  meta- 
is  a  colorless  liquid  of  a  specific  gravity  of ’998 at 
15°,  and  boiling  at  197°.  Commercial  toluidine  is  a 
mixture  of  the  para-  and  ortho-compound,  and 
enters  into  the  composition  of  the  aniline  dyes, 
tol’-vi- ol,  s.  [Eng.  foiw  ,• -oZ.]  [Toluene.] 
tol-u-ol'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  toluol;  -ic.]  [Toluic.] 
tol-u-o-nl'-trll,  s.  [Eng.  toluo(l) ,  and  nitril.] 
Chemistry :  CgH7N=C6ll4(CN)CH3.  Cyanotoluene. 
Three  isomeric  modifications  of  this  compound  are 
known,  formed  by  treating  the  respective  tolyl-sul- 

pho-carbimides,  N  j  with  finely  divided 

copper  to  remove  the  sulphur.  The  ortho-com¬ 
pound  is  a  colorless  liquid  boiling  at  203° ;  the 
para-  yields  colorless  needles,  melting  at  28’5°,  boil¬ 
ing  at  218° ;  the  meta-  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in 
the  pure  state. 

tol-u-o-sal'-I-oyl,  s.  [Toluosalicylol.] 
tol-iji-o-sal-I-§3fl-ol’,  subst.  [Eng.  toluo(l),  and 
salicylol.] 

Chem.:  C7H5(C8H70)Oo.  Toluosalicyl.  Prepared 
by  heating  together  equal  volumes  of  salicylol  and 


fate,  fSt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th§re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine*  go  pot 

or,  wore,  wolf,  w5rk,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  dire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu’  =  kwl 


tombestere 


toluoxyl 
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toluylic  chloride.  It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in 
■shining,  colorless,  easily  fusible  prisms,  insoluble 
in  cold,  slightly  soluble  in  hot  water,  more  easily  in 
hot  alcohol  and  in  ether, 
tol-u-ox  -yl,  s.  [Eng.  tolu(ic),  and  ( hydr)oxyl .] 
Chem. :  C9H7O.  The  hypothetical  radical  of  tol¬ 
uic  acid  and  its  derivatives. 

tol-ur'-lc,  a.  [Eng.  tol(uic),  and  uric.~\  Derived 
from  or  containing  toluic  and  uric  acids, 
toluric-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C^B^O^NHjlCglDO.  An  acid  homolo¬ 
gous  with  hippuric,  and  obtained  by  the  passage  of 
toluic  acid  through  the  animal  body.  Toluic  acid 
is  swallowed  in  doses  of  several  grammes,  and  the 
urine  voided  evaporated  to  a  syrup  and  exhausted 
with  alcohol.  The  solution  is  mixed  with  oxalic 
acid,  evaporated,  and  then  exhausted  with  alcohol 
ether.  The  acid  obtained  is  purified  by  recrystalli¬ 
zation  of  its  calcium  salt.  Toluric  acid  crystallizes 
from  alcohol  in  trimetric  prisms.  It  is  inodorous, 
melts  at  160°,  dissolves  easily  in  boiling  water  and 
alcohol,  and  only  sparingly  in  pure  ether.  It  forms 
•crystalline  salts  with  the  alkaline  earths  and 
metals,  most  of  which  are  soluble  in  water. 

*tol-U-ta'-tion,  s.  [Low  Latin  tolutaris  —  trot¬ 
ting;  tolutim— at  a  trot,  from  Latin  tollo  =  to  lift.] 
A  pacing  or  ambling ;  an  amble. 

“They  rode,  but  authors  having  not 
Determined  whether  pace  or  trot 
(That  is  to  say,  whether  tolutation, 

As  they  do  term ’t  or  succussation), 

We  leave  it.”  Butler:  Hudibras,  I.  ii.  45. 
tol  -u-yi,  s-  [Eng.  tolu;  suff.  -yl.] 

Chem. :  Cgllg.  The  radical  of  toluylic  alcohol 
and  its  allied  compounds.  Free  toluyl  j-  ob¬ 

tained  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  toluylic  chloride, 
is  a  thick  liquid,  boiling  at  296°. 
tol-u-yl-g,-mIne,  s.  [Toluidine.] 
tol-u-yl-ene,  s.  [Eng.  toluyl:  -ene.] 

Chem. :  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  benzylene 
C7H6,  and  stilbene  j  but  more  properly  be¬ 

longing  to  the  hydrocarbon  CsHs. 

tol-lj-yl'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  toluyl ;  -ic.]  Contained 
in  or  derived  from  toluyl  (q.  v.). 


toluy lic-alcohol,  s. 

Chem.:  C8H1oO=C6H4<[f^H;o.  Xylylic  alcohol. 

The  para-compound,  the  only  one  known,  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  corresponding  aldehyde  by  the 
action  of  nascent  hydrogen.  It  crystallizes  in  need¬ 
les,  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  melts  at  59°,  and 
boils  at  217°.  Its  acetic  ether  boils  at  243°.  The 
above  alcohol  has  also  been  inappropriately  termed 
tolyl  alcohol,  but  the  true  tolyl  alcohol  is  cresol, 
C6H4<CH3. 

tBl’-yl,  s.  [Eng.  tol{u) ;  suff.  -yl.\  [Ckesol.] 
tolyl-chloride,  s.  [Chloro-toluene.] 
tolyl-phenylamine,  s.  [Tolylaniline.] 
tolyl-thiosinamine,  s. 

Chem. :  A  crystalline  mass  obtained  by  heating 
to  100°  a  mixture  of  toluidine  and  oil  of  mustard. 
It  is  inodorous,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alco¬ 
hol  and  ether,  and  melts  at  100°. 
tol-yl-a-9et’-a-EiIde,  «•  [Eng.  tolyl,  and  aceta - 

Chem.:  C9HnN0=C7H6(C2H30)H2N.  Produced 
by  distilling  equivalent  weights  of  toluidine  and 
acetic-acid,  and  treating  the  last  portion  of  the  dis¬ 
tillate  with  acidulated  water.  It  is  obtained  by 
slow  crystallization  in  long,  thick  needles,  taste¬ 
less,  inodorous,  melting  at  145°,  and  boiling  at  310°. 
Is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  easily  in  alcohol 
and  ether. 

toLyl  -a-mine,  subst.  [Eng.  tolyl,  and  amine .] 
[Benzylamine.] 

tol-yl-an-I-line,  s.  [Eng.  tolyl,  and  aniline.'] 
Chem.:  CfiHRCiHqjNH^.  Tolyl-phenylamine.  _  A 
base  isomeric, if  not  identical  with  phenyl-toluidme, 
obtained  by  heating  hydrochlorate  of  toluidine  and 
aniline.  It  is  separated  from  other  bases  formed  at 
the  same  time  by  fractional  distillation.  Boils  at 
about  330°. 

tol-fl-ben'-zgi-mlde,  s.  [Eng.  tolyl,  and  benza- 

wide,  I 

Chem.:  C7H6(C7H50)NH2.  Prepared  by  treating 
chloride  of  benzoyl  with  toluidine,  washing  the 
resulting  mass  with  acidulated  water,  and  dissolv¬ 
ing  in  boiling  alcohol.  It  crystallizes  therefrom  in 
long,  colorless,  inodorous  needles,  insoluble  in 
water,  and  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  ;  melts 
at  100°,  and  volatilizes  at  232°. 

tol-yl-car'-bg,-mIde,  s.  [Eng.  tolyl,  and  carba- 
TYLlds  .  I 

Chem.:  CO(C7H7)HpN2.  Benzyl  urea.  Obtained 
on  mixing  a  hot  solution  of  toluidine  sulphate  with 


a  solution  of  potassium  cyanate.  It  separates  in 
white  needles,  which  have  a  sweetish  taste,  dis¬ 
solves  sparingly  in  cold,  easily  in  hot  water,  in 
alcohol,  and  ether. 

tol'-yl-ene,  s.  [Eng.  tolyl;  -ene.]  [Xylene.] 
tolylene-chloride,  s. 

Chem.:  CfiH^CHoCRg.  Xylylic  chloride.  Obtained 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  paraxylene.  It  crystal¬ 
lizes  in  colorless  laminae,  boils  at  240°,  and  melts  at 
100°. 


tolylene-diamine,  s. 

Chem.:  (C7H6)H4N2.  Abase  prepared  by  distill¬ 
ing  dinitro toluene  with  iron  filings  and  acetic-acid. 
It  forms  needle  crystals,  which  melt  at  99°  and  dis¬ 
solve  in  boiling  water,  in  alcohol,  and  in  ether. 


tolylene-glycol,  s. 


Chem. :  Ci4Hu02=Q®^QgjjQ  |  •  A  diatomic  alco¬ 
hol  formed  by  the  action  of  zinc  and  hydrochloric 
acid  on  benzaldehyde.  It  crystallizes  in  large  rhom¬ 
bic  plates,  melting  at  132'5°,  and  sublimes  with 
decomposition.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
easily  in  alcohol. 


tol-yl-sal-I-$3fl'-g,-mIde,  s.  [Eng.  tolyl,  and 

salicylamide .] 

Chem.:  Cj4H]3NO  (?).  Jaillard’s  name  for  a  com¬ 
pound  obtained  by  heating  to  50°  a  mixture  of  tolu¬ 
idine  and  salicylol.  It  forms  yellow,  inodorous  crys¬ 
tals,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  melts  at  100°,  volatilizing  at  a  higher 
temperature. 


tol-yl-suc-<jIn’-I-mIde,  s.  [Eng.  tolyl,  and  sue - 

ciTfiiTT/ids  .J 

Chem.:  CnHnNC^C^Hs^B^O^  A  com¬ 

pound  formed  by  heating  a  mixture  of  succinic  acid 
and  toluidine,  and  crystallizing  the  cooled  mass 
from  boiling  water.  It  is  soluble  in  hot  water,  in 
alcohol,  and  ether,  and  volatilizes  without  decom¬ 
position. 

ft6l-y-peu'-te§,  s.  [Gr.  tolypeub— to  wind  into  a 
ball.] 

Z06I. :  A  genus  of  Armadilloes,  with  one  species, 
Dasypus  tricinctus  (Linn.),  apar  (Geoff.),  to  which 
Illiger  gave  generic  distinction. 

tom,  s.  [See  def.] 

1.  A  contraction  of  the  common  Christian  name 
Thomas.  It  is  used  like  the  name  Jack — 

(1)  To  denote  the  male  of  an  animal ;  as,  a  tom 
cat. 

(2)  Generically  to  imply  some  degree  of  slight  or 
contempt;  as,  a  tom-fool,  a  tom-noddy,  &c. 

2.  A  male  cat,  a  tom-cat. 

*3.  The  knave  of  trumps  at  gleek  (q.  vj. 

4.  Mining :  A  wooden  trough  used  by  Californian 
miners  to  wash  what  is  known  as  “  pay-dirt.” 

Tom  Bontrin’s  bush,  s. 

Bot. :  Picramnia  antidesma. 

tom-cat,  s.  A  male  cat. 

tom-dog,  s.  A  male  dog.  (U.  S.  local.) 

*tom-double,  s.  A  shuffler. 

“He  may  play  the  tom-double  under  it."— HorL  BHscell^ 
ii.  355. 

tom-noddy,  s. 

1.  A  sea-bird ;  the  puffln. 

2.  A  blockhead,  a  dunce,  a  dolt. 

tom-norry,  S.  [A  corrupt,  of  tom-noddy  (q.  v.).j 

The  puffin.  {Shetland.) 

tom'-a-hawk,  s.  [Algonkin  Indian  tomehagen; 
Mohegan  tumnahegan ;  Delaware  tamoihecan  =  a 
war-hatchet.] 

1.  An  Indian  hatchet  or  ax  used  in  war  and  in  the 
chase,  not  only  in  hand-to-hand  combats,  but  also 
by  being  thrown  to  a  considerable 
distance  so  as  to  strike  the  object 
with  the  sharp  edge.  The  native 
tomahawks  have  heads  of  stone 
attached  by  thongs,  &c. ,  but  steel 
tomahawks  are  supplied  to  the 
Indians  by  the  governments  and 
traders  with  whom  they  deal,  and 
a  pipe  is  usually  attached  to  the 
poll.  A  hole  is  drilled  through 
the  bottom  of  the  bowl  and  the 
poll  of  the  ax,  to  meet  one  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  length  of  the 
handle. 

“They  might  as  well  have  repre¬ 
sented  Washington  brandishing  a 
tomahawk,  and  girt  with  a  string  of 
scalps.” — Macaulay .  Hist.  Eng.,  chap, 
xiii. 

2.  Naut.:  A  poleax  (q.  v.). 

Tf  To  bury  the  tomahawk:  To 

make  peace  ;  it  being  the  custom 
of  the  Indians  to  bury  the  toma¬ 
hawk  during  the  time  of  peace ;  so,  To  dig  up  the 
tomahawk=to  go  to  war,  to  fall  into  dispute. 


bdil,  bot;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh§.n.  -tion.  -sion  -  shun;  -lion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious.  -cious, 


tom -gi-hawk,  v.  t.  [Tomahawk,  s.]  To  kill,  cut, 
or  strike  with  a  tomahawk. 

tb-mal’-lef,  tB-mal'-lIne,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
The  liver  of  the  lobster,  which  becomes  green  on 
boiling. 

to-man',  to-maun,  s.  [Pers.]  A  Persian  gold 
coin,  varying  in  value  according  to  the  locality  and 
the  temporary  necessities  of  the  government,  but 
generally  taken  as  equal  to  about  $2.25.  It  is 
divided  into  100  schakis  or  shakis. 

“  The  band-roll  strung  with  tomans, 

Which  proves  the  veil  a  Persian  woman’s.” 

Browning :  Flight  of  the  Duchess. 

t6-ma'-to,  to-ma’-td,  s.  [Span.  &  Port,  tomate 
from  Mexican  tomatl= a  tomato.] 

Bot. :  Lycopersicum  esculentum,  the  Love-apple 
or  Wolf-peach ;  a  solanaceous  annual,  with  a  herb¬ 
aceous,  hairy  stem,  unequally  pinnate  leaves  with 
cut  leaflets,  numerous  flowers,  and  red  or  yellow 
fruit.  Itisanativeof  the  warmer  parts  of  America, 
but  has  now  been  introduced  into  southern  Europe, 
India,  and  many  other  countries.  The  fruit,  tech¬ 
nically  a  nuculanium,  is  often  irregular  in  form, 
owing  to  the  adhesion  of  some  adjacent  fruits  into 
one.  The  normal,  cherry-like,  globose  fruit  consti¬ 
tutes  the  variety  cerasiforme ;  the  large,  irregular, 
pyriform  one  the  variety  pyriforme.  When  unripe, 
the  fruit  is  green,  and  makes  a  capital  pickle ;  as  it 
ripens  it  usually  turns  red  or  yellow,  and  becomes 
filled  with  an  orange,  somewhat  acid,  pulp.  In  this 
state  it  is  eaten  raw,  or  cooked  in  various  ways  ;  or 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  sauces,  &c.  The 
tomato  is  very  wholesome,  and  may  be  eaten  with¬ 
out  danger,  although  suspicion  sometimes  attaches 
to  it  on  account  of  the  poisonous  properties  of  some 
of  its  allies. 

♦torn -ax,  s.  [See  def.]  A  corruption  of  toma¬ 
hawk  (q.  v.). 

“  If  he  carry  the  scalping-knife  and  tomax.” —  Idler, 
No.  40. 

tomb  ( b  silent),  *tombe,  *toumbe,  *tumbe,  s. 
[O.  Fr.  tumbe;  French  tombe,  from  Latin  tumba= a 
tomb;  Gr.  tymba,  tymbos=a.  tomb.  Prob.  allied  to 
Lat.  tumulus.] 

1.  A  grave  ;  a  vault  for  the  dead  5  a  pit  in  which  a 
dead  body  is  deposited. 

“To  paint  the  gloomy  horrors  of  the  tomb; 

The  appointed  place  of  rendezvous,  where  all 
These  travelers  meet.”  Blair:  Grave. 

2.  A  chamber  or  vault  formed  wholly  or  in  part 
in  the  earth,  with  walls  and  a  roof,  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  dead. 

3.  A  monument  erected  to  inclose  and  preserve 
the  memory  of  the  dead ;  any  sepulchral  structure. 

“  The  marble  tombs  that  rise  on  high 
Whose  dead  in  vaulted  arches  lie  .  .  . 

Adorn  the  rich,  or  praise  the  great.” 

Parnell:  Night  Piece  on  Death. 

1]  The  Tombs:  A  noted  prison  in  New  York  city,  so 
called  on  account  of  its  massive  architecture. 


tomb-bat,  s. 

Zobl. :  Taphozous  perforatus.  It  is  about  three 
inches  long,  exclusive  of  the  tail ;  body  covered 
with  6hort  dark 
brown  fur ;  which 
extends  over  the 
basis  of  the 
wings,  and  down 
the  interfemoral 
membrane  as  far 
as  the  point 
where  the  tail 
emerges  there¬ 
from.  It  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  Geoff  - 
roy  in  the  cham¬ 
bers  of  the  Pyra- 
mids,  and  in 
other  tombs  in  Egypt,  and  is  said  to  inhabit  Sen- 
naar  and  Senegal.  It  passes  the  day  in  the  darkest 
places  it  can  find,  coming  out  at  dusk,  and  feeding 
exclusively  on  insects. 


Tomb-bat. 


tomb  (6  silent),  v.  t.  [Tomb,  sw&sf.]  To  bury,  to 
entomb. 

“  Dying  shall  beseech  the  honor 
To  be  tombed  beneath  thy  clay.” 

Blackie;  Lays  of  Highlands  and  Islands,  p.  20. 

tom’-bac,  tom-bak,  s.  [Fr.  tombac ,  from  Malay 
tambaga=  copper  ;  Sp.  tumbage;  Port,  tambague .] 
An  East  Indian  alloy  for  cheap  jewelry.  Composi¬ 
tion  :  Copper,  16;  tin,  1;  zinc,  1.  Red  tombac: 
Copper,  11 ;  zinc,  1.  Arsenic  is  added  to  make  white 
tombac. 

tom'-ba-zlte,  s.  [Eng.  tomba{c) ;  z  connect.,  and 
suff.  -ite  {Min.) ;  Ger.  tombacit .] 

Mineral. :  A  name  given  by  Breithaupt  to  a  Gers- 
dorffite  (q.  v.)  because  of  its  tombac-brown  color. 

♦tombestere,  s.  [A.  S.  tumbestre  (?).]  A  dancing- 
girl. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  £. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d§l. 


tombless 
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tdmb'-less  (5  silent),  *tomb-lesse,  adj.  [Eng. 
tomb;  ■less.']  Without  a  tomb. 

“And  some  long  winter’s  night  hath  shed 
Xts  frost  o’er  every  tombless  head.” 

Byron:  Mazeppa ,  12. 

t5m’-b<5y,  s.  [Eng.  tom,  and  boy .] 

*1.  A  rude,  rough,  boisterous  boy. 

*2.  A  worthless  woman ;  a  strumpet,  a  prostitute. 
u  With  tomboys  hired  with  that  6elf  exhibition, 

Which  your  own  coffers  yield !  with  diseased  ventures. 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

3.  A  wild,  romping  girl;  a  hoyden.  ( Colloq .) 

tomb  '-stone  (b  silent),  s.  [English  tomb,  and 
•tone.]  A  stone  erected  over  a  grave  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  the  person  interred ;  a  sepulchral  stone. 

"On  the  tombstones  of  the  truly  great  it  is  certainly 
right  that  an  inscription  should  be  written  consistent 
with  their  dignity.” — Knox:  Essay  93. 

t8m’-c8d,  s.  [Eng.  tom,  and  cod.] 

Ichthyology :  Gadus  tomcodus,  from  six  to  twelve 
inches  long,  brownish  above,  with  spots  of  darker 
hue,  lighter  beneath.  It  is  found  along  the  Ameri¬ 
can  coast  from  New  York  northward  to  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  fre¬ 
quently  ascending  rivers.  ( Ripley  <&  Dana.) 

tome,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tomum}  accus.  of  tomus 
=  a  volume,  from  Gr.  tomos— a  section,  hence  a  vol¬ 
ume  ;  temno= to  cut.]  As  many  writings  as  are  con¬ 
tained  in  a  volume,  forming  part  of  a  larger  work ; 
a  volume,  usually  a  ponderous  volume. 

“A  volume  old  and  brown, 

A  huge  tome,  bound 

In  brass  and  wild-boar’s  hide.” 

Longfellow:  Golden  Legend,  ii. 

*tO-medes,  adv.  [Eng.  to,  and  mede— meed.]  For 
reward ;  in  return. 

♦tome '-let,  s.  [Eng.  tome ;  dimin.  suff.  ■let.']  A 
little  tome  or  volume, 
to'-ment,  s.  [Tomentum.] 

t6-men-tose,  to-men’-tous,  a.  [Tomentum.] 
Covered  with  hair  so  close  as  scarcely  to  be  discern¬ 
ible,  or  with  a  whitish  down-like  wool;  downy, 
tappy.  (Used  chiefly  in  botany.) 

to-men-tum,  s.  [Lat.= a  stuffing  for  cushions, 
if  wool,  hair,  &c.] 

Bot.,  <&c. :  Dense,  close  hair, 
tomentum- cerebri,  s. 

Anat. :  The  inner  surface  of  the  pia  mater,  which 
has  a  flocculent  structure,  produced  by  numerous 
small  vessels. 

tom-fo6r,  s.  [Eng.  tom,  and/ooZ.]  A  ridiculous 
fool ;  a  trifler. 

tom-fool  -er-y,  s.  [Eng.  tom,  and  foolery.] 

1.  Foolish  trifling ;  ridiculous  behavior ;  nonsense. 
“  Guy  Fawkes’s  Day  would  cease  to  be  one  of  the  recog¬ 
nized  seasons  for  tomfoolery  in  England.” — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

2.  Silly  trifles ;  absurd  ornaments  or  knick-knacks. 
♦tom-fool-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  tom,  and  foolish.]  Like 

a  tomfool ;  apt  to  indulge  in  tomfoolery. 

“A  man  he  is  by  nature  merry 
Somewhat  tomfoolish  and  comical,  very.” 

Southey:  Nondescripts,  viii. 

tom'-I-CUS,  s.  [Gr.  tomikos  —  of  or  for  cutting. 
(Used  of  teeth,  &c.)] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  sub-tribe  Xylophagi, 
family  Bostrichidee.  Tomicus  typographies  is  called 
the  Typographic  Beetle,  because  the  galleries  which 
it  makes  in  the  soft  wood  on  which  it  feeds  bear 
some  faint  resemblance  to  printed  characters. 

to  -min,  subst.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  jeweler’s 
weight  of  ten  grains. 

fto-mip  -ar-ous,  a.  [Gr.  tome= a  cutting,  and 
Lat.  pario= to  produce.] 

Bot. :  Producing  spores  by  division, 
to-mls'-to-mg,,  s.  [Gr.  tomios=cutin  pieces,  and 
8toma= the  mouth.] 

ZoGl. :  A  genus  of  Gavialidse,  with  two  species, 
from  the  forests  of  Borneo  and  some  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  islands.  It  differs  from  the  type-genus  in 
having  a  more  conical  snout,  thick  at  the  back ;  the 
side  teeth  are  erect,  and  the  nostrils  expanded. 

tom'-john,  s.  [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  jampan,  the 
native  name.]  The  same  as  Jampan  (q.  v.). 

♦torn -ling,  s.  [Eng.  tom ;  dimin.  suff .  -ling.]  A 
little  tom-cat. 

“  We  are  promised  a  black  tomling." — Southey:  Letters, 
iii.  244. 

tom  -my,  s.  [Tom.] 

1.  Orig.,  a  penny  roll;  hence,  bread,  provisions ; 
goods  given  to  a  workman  in  lieu  of  wages. 

“There’ll  be  plenty  o’  tommy  an’  wark  for  us  a’. 
When  this  ’Merica  bother  gets  o’er.” 

Harland:  Lancashire  Lyrics,  p.  292. 


2.  A  tommy-shop  (q.  v.). 

3.  The  system  of  paying  workmen  in  goods  instead 
of  money ;  the  truck  system. 

H  Slang  in  all  its  senses, 
tommy-noddy,  s.  [Tadpole-hake.] 
tommy-shop,  tommy-store,  «.  A  shop  or  store 
conducted  on  the  truck  system  j  a  truck-shop. 
(Eng.  slang.) 

tom’-my,  v.  t.  [Tommy,  subst.]  To  enforce  the 
tommy  or  truck  system ;  to  oppress  or  defraud  by 
the  tommy  system.  (Eng.  slang.) 

tom'-6-§Ite,  s.  [Gr.  tomos -a  cut,  a  slice;  suff. 
•ite  (.Win.).] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Photizite  (q.  v.). 
tom'-pl-on,  subst.  [Fr.  tampon= a  stopper  or 
stopple.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  stopper,  a  plug. 

“  The  gigantic  genius  kept  the  oracle  within  him  muz¬ 
zled,  nor  condescended  once  to  draw  the  tompion  of  his 
lips.” — Observer,  No.  6. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ordnance : 

(1)  A  plug  fitted  to  the  bore  of  a 
gun  at  the  muzzle,  to  protect  it  from 
injury  by  the  weather. 

(2)  The  iron  bottom  of  a  charge  of 
grape-shot. 

2.  Lithog.:  The  inking-pad  of  the 
lithographic  printer. 

3.  Music:  The  plug  in  a  flute  or 
organ-pipe,  which  is  adjusted  toward 
or  from  the  mouth-piece  to  modu¬ 
late  the  tone. 

♦tom'-plp-er,  s.  [Eng.  tom,  and  Tompion  of 
piper.]  The  piper  at  the  ancient  a  Flute, 
morris  dances. 

tom'-po-ker,  s.  [Eng.  tom,  and  poker.]  A  bug¬ 
bear  to  frighten  children.  (Prov.) 

tom  -pon,  s.  [Fr.  tampon— a  stopper.]  The  same 
as  Tompion,  II,  2  (q.  v.). 

tom'-rlg,  *tom'-rIgg,  s.  [Eng.  tom,  and  rig.] 
A  wild,  boisterous  girl ;  a  romp,  a  hoyden,  a  tom¬ 
boy. 

“  In  the  very  next  canto  she  appears  an  arrant  ramp 
and  tomrigg.” — Dennis:  On  Pope’s  Rape  of  the  Lock,  p.  16. 

tom’-tlt,  s.  [Eng.  tom,  and  tit.]  The  Titmouse 
(Q-v.). 

tom  -tom,  s.  [From  the  sound  made.]  [Tam¬ 
tam.] 

*ton(l),s.  [Fr.]  [Tone.]  The  prevailing  fash¬ 
ion  ;  high  mode. 

“If  things  of  ton  their  harmless  lays  indite, 

Most  wisely  doomed  to  shun  the  public  sight.” 

Byron:  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 
tfcn  (2),  *tonne,  s.  [A.  S.  tunne=&  barrel ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  ton— a  tun;  Icel.  &  Sw.  tunna;  Dan. 
tOnde—a  tun,  a  cask ;  Ger.  tonne=a  cask,  a  heavy 
weight;  Irish  &  Gael,  tunna ;  Irish  tonna;  Wei. 
tynell— a  tun,  a  barrel;  Low  Lat.  tunna,  tonna ; 
Fr.  tonneau.] 

1.  A  weight  equal  to  20  cwt.  of  100  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
In  this  country  the  ton  is  commonly  estimated  at 
2,000  lbs.  and  is  sometimes  called  the  short  ton ,  while 
that  of  England,  2,240  lbs.,  is  called  the  long  ton. 

2.  A  wine  measure  of  capacity  equal  to  two  pipes 
or  252  gallons.  (In  this  sense  generally  written 
tun.) 

3.  A  certain  weight  or  space— in  the  latter  case 
about  40  cubic  feet — by  which  the  burden  of  a  ship 
is  reckoned ;  as  a  vessel  of  500  tons.  [Tonnage.] 

4.  A  certain  quantity  of  timber,  as  40  feet  of 
rough  or  round  timber,  and  50  feet  of  hewn. 

5.  The  quantity  of  8  sacks  or  10  barrels  of  flour. 

6.  The  quantity  of  10  bushels  of  potatoes. 

-ton,  sup’.  _  [A.  S.  tun= a  fence,  a  town.]  A  fre¬ 
quent  suffix  in  place  names,  as  Burlington,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Boston,  &c. 

to’-ngj,  a.  [Eng.  ton(e);  -al.]  Pertaining  to 
tone. 

to’-ngl-Ite,  subst.  [After  Tonale,  south  of  Monto 
Adamello,  Southern  Tyrol,  where  first  found ;  suff. 
■ite  (Petrol.).] 

Petrol. :  A  variety  of  quartz-diorite  rich  in  mag¬ 
nesia-mica. 

tb-nal'-I-ty,  s.  [Fr .tonaliti.]  [Tone,  s.] 

Music:  (1)  Correctness  of  pitch ;  as  when  a  singer 
or  violinist  is  said  to  exhibit  correct  or  doubtful 
tonality ;  signifying  the  production  of  sounds  in 
tune  or  out  of  tune.  (2)  Quality  of  tone,  intona¬ 
tion,  as  when  a  singer  or  violinist  is  said  to  possess 
pure  tonality,  that  is,  to  produce  a  pure  quality  of 
tone.  (3)  Key-relationship ;  as  when  a  melody  or 
passage  in  harmony  is  said  to  be  of  uncertain  tonal¬ 
ity,  that  is,  to  be  wanting  in  definiteness  of  kav  or 
scale. 

“  On  the  other  hand,  in  some  of  the  settings  the  fre¬ 
quent  changes  of  measure  and  tonality  produce  an  uneasy 
andlabored  effect.”— Athenceum,  Dec.  27,  1884. 


t8n-dl'-n5,  s.  [Ital.] 

Arch.:  The  same  as  Astragal  (q.  v.). 
tone,  Hoone,  s.  [Fr.  ton— a.  sound,  a  tune,  from 
Lat.  tonum,  accus.  of  tonus— a  sound,  from  Greek 
tonos=a  thing  stretched,  a  rope,  sinew,  note,  tone, 
from  the  sound  of  a  stretched  string;  teino=  to 
stretch;  Sp.  tono,  ton;  Port,  tom ;  Ger.  &  Sw.  ton; 
Dan.  tone;  Dut.  toom;  Ital.  tuono,  tono.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Modulation,  inflection,  or  accent  of  the  voiog, 
as  raised  to  express  sentiment,  emotion,  or  passion. 

"  He  paused  awhile,  and  then  went  on 
With  low  and  confidential  tone." 

Scott:  Rokeby,  vi.  7. 

3.  An  affected  or  whining  style  of  intonation  in 
speaking  or  reading ;  a  mournful  or  artificial  mod© 
of  utterance ;  a  whine,  a  drawl,  a  singsong. 

“Every  appearance  of  singsong  and  tone  must  be  casa- 
fully  guarded  against.” — Blair •  Rhetorio,  lect.  xxxiii. 

4.  Tenor,  character,  spirit,  strain ;  specifically  the 
general  or  prevailing  character  or  style,  as  of 
morals,  manners,  sentiments,  or  the  like ;  as.  The 
tone  of  society  was  very  low ;  The  tone  of  his  latter 
was  friendly. 

5.  Disposition,  inclination,  temper. 

“I  cannot  deny  such  a  precept  is  wise; 

But  retirement  accords  with  the  tone  of  my  mi»d.’ 

Byron:  To  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Beeher. 

6.  State  or  temper  of  mind;  disposition,  mood. 
“Drag  the  mind  down,  by  perpetual  interruption^ 

from  a  philosophical  tone,  or  temper,  to  the  drudgery  of 
private  and  public  business.” — Bolingbroke:  Letter  to 
Pope. 

7.  The  state  of  a  body  in  which  the  animal  func¬ 
tions  are  healthy  and  performed  with  due  vigor; 
the  state  in  which  all  the  parts  and  organs  are  wall- 
strung  or  in  due  tension ;  strength  and  activity  Of 
the  organs. 

“The  melancholic  fiend  (that  worst  despair 
Of  physic)  hence  the  rust-complexion’ d  man 
Pursues,  whose  blood  is  dry,  whose  fibers  gain 
Too  stretch’d  a  tone." — Armstrong:  On  Health,  L 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Music: 

(1)  A  sound ;  as,  high  tone,  low  tone,  tone  of  as 
instrument, 

(2)  Quality  of  a  sound  (Fr.  timbre;  Ger.  klang); 
as,  sweet  tone ,  harsh  tone.  Any  ordinary  sound  is 
compound,  being  made  up  of  a  combination  of 
sounds  called  partial-tones ;  the  sound  which  the 
ear  recognizes  and  names  is  called  the  primary,  or 
first  partial ;  those  combined  with  it,  upper  par- 
tials.  It  is  found  by  experiment  that  the  charac¬ 
ter  or  quality  of  tone  of  any  given  sound  is 
dependent  on  the  sort  of  partial-tones  which  consti¬ 
tute  it.  It  is  difficult  to  produce  a  simple  sound, 
i.  e.,  a  sound  without  upper  partials,  and  its  charac¬ 
ter  is  poor  and  insipid. 

(3)  A  chant;  as,  a  Gregorian  tone. 

(4)  A  mode  or  scale ;  as  church-tones,  the  ancient 
ecclesiastical  modes. 

(5)  The  interval  consisting  of  two  mean  semitones 
in  equal  temperament.  But  in  just  intonation  there 
are  two  kinds  of  tone,  the  major  tone  (9:8)  and  the 
minor  tone  (10 :  9). 

2.  Paint. :  The  prevailing  color  of  a  picture  or  its 
general  effect,  denominated  dull  tone,  bright  tone, 
&c.  It  depends  first,  upon  the  right  relation  of  ob¬ 
jects  in  shadow  to  the  principal  light;  secondly, 
upon  the  quality  of  color,  by  which  it  is  felt  to  owe 
part  of  its  brightness  from  the  hue  of  the  light  upon 
it. 

All  in  a  tone:  Unanimous. 

“All  were  in  a  tone." — Richardson:  Sir  C.  Grandison, 
iii.  381. 

tone-syllable,  s.  An  accented  syllable. 
tone,i!.  t.  [Tone,*.] 

1.  To  utter  in  an  affected  tone. 

2.  To  tune  (q.  v.). 

H  1.  To  tone  down : 

(1)  Lit.:  In  painting,  to  soften  or  subdue  the 
color  of,  as  of  a  picture,  so  as  to  produce  a  subdued 
harmony  of  tint,  and  avoid  all  undue  glare. 

“  Until  time  and  gas  have  conveniently  toned  down  the 
brilliancy  of  the  color.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  reduce  or  lower  in  tone ;  to  moder¬ 
ate  or  reduce  the  characteristic  expression  of ;  to 
render  less  pronounced  or  decided ;  to  soften. 

“  Sir  De  Lacy  having  toned  doivn  his  original  phrases.” 
— Punch,  Feb.  13,  1868. 

2.  To  tone  up :  To  give  a  higher  tone  or  character 
to ;  to  raise  in  tone  ;  to  make  more  expressive,  pro¬ 
nounced,  or  decided ;  to  heighten,  to  strengthen. 

♦tone,  s.  or  pron.  [Eng.  one,  with  the  final  t  of 
A.  S.  dhcet=ihat,  the  neuter  definite  article,  pre¬ 
fixed.]  The.  one,  corresponding  to  tother  (q.  v.)« 
Generally  with  the ;  as,  the  ton,e=that  one. 

“  Tone  doth  enforce,  the  other  doth  entice.” 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  ?.midst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  campl,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
'r,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  s8n;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw- 
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toned,  a.  [Eng.  ton{e),  s. ;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  a  tone  ;  used  in  composition ;  as,  sweet- 
toned,  &c. 

2.  Having  a  tone  of  body  or  mind ;  in  a  state  of 
due  tension ;  strung. 

“It  may  be  doubted  whether  there  ever  existed  a  human 
being  whose  mind  was  quite  as  firmly  toned  at  eighty  as 
at  forty.” — Macaulay.  Hist.  Eng.,  oh.  xiv. 

toned-paper,  s.  Paper  having  the  glaring  white 
taken  off  by  a  creamy  tint. 

tone  -less,  a.  [Eng.  tone,  s. ;  -less.]  Having  no 
tone ;  unmusical. 

“Grandcourt’s  toneless  drawl.” — 0.  Eliots  Daniel  De- 
ronda,  ch.  xxix. 

♦tong  (1),  *tonge,  s.  [Tongs.] 
tong  (2),  s.  [Tongue.]  A  tongue ;  the  catch  of  a 
buckle. 

“Their  hilts  were  burnished  gold,  and  handle  strong, 
Of  mother  pearl,  and  buckled  with  a  golden  tong. 

Spenser.  (.Todd.) 

♦t8iig,  v.  t.  [Tong(1),s.]  To  seize  or  take  with 

tongs. 

“  Tonging  clams  with  the  hinged  oyster-tongs  is  also 
somewhat  practiced,  but  is  exceedingly  laborious,  and 
does  not  pay,  as  a  rule.” — Field,  Oct.  16,  1886. 

ton '-gg,,  s.  [Tonka.] 

tong  -kang,  s.  [Native  word.] 

Naut. :  A  Malay  or  Chinese  boat  or  junk. 

Ton  -grl-?tn,  a.  [See  def.] 

Geog. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Tongres,  in  Belgium. 

Tongrian-beds,  s.pl. 

Geol. :  Beds  constituting  the  Lower  Oligocene  of 
Belgium,  developed  around  Tongres.  They  are 
marine,  and  are  contemporaneous  with  theHeadon 
series  of  England. 

tongg,  s.  pi.  [A.  S.  tange,  tang ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
tang;  Icel.  tdng  (tangir) ;  Dan.  tang ;  Sw.  tdng; 
Ger.  zange;  O.  H.  Ger.  zanga. ] 

1.  An  instrument  or  tool  consisting  of  two  parts 
joined  by  a  pivot,  and  used  for  grasping  objects, 
generally  those  that  are  hot,  as  blacksmiths’  tongs, 
crucible-tong's,  and  fire-tongs. 

2.  A  ludicrous  name  for  a  pair  of  pantaloons,  for¬ 
merly  used  in  the  New  England  states. 

tbngue,  *tong,  *tonge,  *tunge,  s.  [A.  S.  tunge; 
cogn.  with  Dutch  tong;  lcei.  &  Sw.  tunga;  Danish 
tunge;  Ger.  zunge ;  0.  H.  Ger.  zunga;  Goth,  tug  go ; 
O.  Lat.  dingua  (Lat.  lingua,  whence  Fr.  langue)  ; 
Ir.  &.  Gael.  teanga=  a  tongue,  a  language.] 

*1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

“Sende  Lazarus  that  he  maye  dyppe  of  his  finger  in 
water,  and  cole  my  tonge;  for  I  am  tormented  in  this 
flame.” — Luke  xvi.  24.  (1661.) 

2.  Regarded  as  the  instrument  of  speech. 

“Keep  a  good  tongue  in  your  head.” — Shakesp.s  Tempest, 

iii.  2. 

3.  A  medium  of  speech,  or  of  expressing  thoughts. 

“  The  man  to  solitude  accustom’d  long, 

Perceives  in  everything  that  lives  a  tongue.” 

Cowper:  The  Needless  Alarm. 

4.  Speech,  discourse,  talk;  sometimes  fluency  of 
speech. 

“Much  tongue  and  much  judgment  seldom  go  together; 
for  talking  and  thinking  are  two  quite  different  facul¬ 
ties.” — V  Estrange. 

5.  Manner  of  speaking. 

(1)  With  respect  to  sound=voice. 

“  With  soft  low  tongue.” 

Shakesp. ;  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Induct,  i. 

(2)  Withrespect  to  meaning  or  expression. 

“Mince  not  the  general  tongue.” 

Shakesp.:  Antosiy  and  Cleopatra,  i.  2. 

6.  The  whole  body  of  words  used  by  a  nation  ;  a 
language. 

“Andwhanne  summe  herdon,  that  in  Ebrew  tunge  he 
spak  to  hem,  thei  ghauen  the  more  silence.” — Wycliffe: 
Dedis  xxii. 

*7.  A  nation  as  distinguished  by  its  peculiar  lan¬ 
guage. 

“I  will  gather  all  nations  and  tongues.” — Isaiah  lxvi.  18. 
8.  Words  or  declaration  only  ;  mere  speech  or  talk, 
as  opposed  to  thoughts  or  actions. 

“Let  us  not  love  in  word,  neither  in  tongue,  but  in 
deed  and  in  truth.” — 1  John  iii.  18. 

*9.  A  vote,  a  suffrage. 

“Your  sued-for  tongues.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  ii.  8. 

10.  The  clapper  of  a  bell. 

“The  midnight  bell, 

Did,  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen  mouth, 

Sound  on.”  Shakesp.:  King  John,  iii.  3. 

11.  Something  more  or  less  resembling  the  tongue 
of  an  animal. 
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(1)  The  pin  in  a  buckle  which  pierces  and  holds 
the  strap. 

(2)  The  movable  arm  of  a  bevel,  the  principal 
member  being  the  stock,  which  forms  the  case  when 
the  instrument  is  closed.  [Bevel.] 

(3)  The  pointer  of  a  balance. 

(4)  A  tapering  jet  of  flame. 

(5)  A  piece  of  leather  stitched  to  the  front  of  a 
laced  shoe  or  boot. 

(6)  A  point,  or  long  narrow  strip  of  land  running 
into  a  sea  or  lake ;  a  long,  low  promontory. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Anatomy: 

(1)  Human:  A  muscular  organ  in  the  mouth, 
covered  with  mucous  membrane,  the  muscular 
structure  rendering  it  of  use  in  mastication,  deglu¬ 
tition,  and  the  articulation  of  speech,  while  the 
mucous  membrane,  which  is  endowed  with  common 
and  tactile  sensibility,  constitutes  it  the  seat  of  the 
sense  of  taste.  The  tongue  occupies  the  concavity 
of  the  arch  of  the  lower  jaw;  its  basal  or  hinder 
part  is  connected  with  the  hyoid  bone,  while  be¬ 
neath  it  is  attached  by  means  of  the  genio-glossus 
muscle  to  the  lower  jaw.  The  tongue  is  marked 
along  the  middle  for  nearly  its  whole  length  by  a 
slight  furrow  called  the  raphe,  often  terminating 
behind  in  a  depression  called  the  foramen  coecum, 
within  which  mucous  glands  open.  The  upper  sur¬ 
face  of  the  tongue  in  front  of  the  foramen  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  small  eminences  called  papillee,  some 
circumvallate,  others  fungiform,  and  the  rest  fili¬ 
form,  the  last  being  the  most  numerous.  Behind 
these  are  numerous  small  racemose  glands,  called 
lingual  glands. 

(2)  Compar. :  The  tongue  of  the  lower  mammals 
is  essentially  on  the  same  model ;  that  of  most  birds 
is  small,  thin,  cartilaginous,  or  cased  in  horn,  like 
the  mandibles,  and  is  an  organ  of  prehension  rather 
than  of  taste,  there  being,  however,  some  excep¬ 
tions,  as  the  Farrots,  which  have  soft  and  fleshy 
tongues,  which  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  they  can 
imitate  the  human  voice.  A  horny  tongue  is  a  pro¬ 
longation  of  the  hyoid  bone.  The  tongue  of  the 
snakes  consists  of  two  muscular  cylinders,  united 
at  the  base,  but  free  toward  the  tips.  Three  types 
of  tongue  exist  among  the  lizards.  In  most  of  the 
order  it  is  long,  protrusible,  and  forked ;  in  a  second 
division  it  is  thick,  fleshy,  and  not  protrusible,  and 
in  a  third,  containing  the  chameleons,  it  is  long, 
protrusible,  and  clavate  at  the  tip.  In  fishes  the 
tongue  is  often  covered  with  teeth,  and  is  an  organ 
of  prehension  rather  than  of  taste.  There  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  tongue  constituted  by  the  central  part  of  the 
ligula  in  bees.  The  Cephalopods  have  a  muscular 
tongue,  part  an  organ  of  taste,  and  in  part  devel¬ 
oped  into  a  lingual  ribbon  or  odontophore.  The 
Gasteropoda  in  many  cases  have  a  tongue,  a  lingual 
ribbon,  odontophore,  or  radula. 

2.  Carpentry : 

(1)  A  fan  on  the  edge  of  a  plate  or  board,  adapted 
to  fit  into  a  groove  of  an  adjacent  board.  Also  used 
in  sliding  parts  of  machinery. 

(2)  The  tapering,  projecting  end  of  a  timber, 
worked  down  to  fay  upon  an  edge  or  scarf  to 
another  timber. 

3.  Music:  The  vibrating,  metallic  reed  in  instru¬ 
ments  like  the  harmonium,  concertina,  &c. 

4.  Nautical ; 

(14  The  upper  main  piece  of  a  built  mast. 

(2)  A  rope  spliced  into  the  upper  part  of  a  stand¬ 
ing  back-stay. 

5.  Pathol. :  The  tongue  is  liable  to  haemorrhage, 
hypertrophy,  inflammation,  abscess,  cancer,  &c. 

6.  Railway:  The  short  movable  rail  of  a  switch, 
by  which  the  wheels  are  directed  to  one  or  the  other 
lines  of  rail.  [Switch.] 

7.  Vehicles:  The  single  shaft  or  pole  which,  in 
two-horse  vehicles,  is  attached  to  the  fore-carriage, 
and  is  the  means  of  guiding  and  drawing. 

IT  (1)  Confusion  of  Tongues: 

Script.  Hist. :  The  penalty  inflicted  on  the  builders 
of  Babel  when  God  so  confounded  their  language 
that  they  could  not  understand  each  other,  though 
up  to  that  time  there  had  been  among  them  only 
one  language.  The  result  was  that  the  building  of 
the  tower  was  abandoned,  and  those  who  had  been 
engaged  in  its  erection  were  dispersed  over  various 
lands  (Gen.  xi.  1-9). 

(2)  Gift  of  Tongues: 

Theol.  &  Church  Hist. :  A  gift  bestowed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Pentecostal  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  When  the  members  of  the  church  had 
assembled  with  one  accord  on  the  Jewish  day  of 
Pentecost,  suddenly  a  mighty,  rushing  wind  enter¬ 
ing  pervaded  the  building  in  which  they  had 
assembled,  cloven  tongues  as  of  fire  descended  on 
each,  and  those  on  whom  they  were  bestowed  began 
to  speak  with  “other  tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gave 
them  utterance,”— the  Parthians,  Medes,  Elamites, 
and  others,  who  repaired  to  the  place  when  news  of 
the  miracle  reached  them,  bearing  testimony  to  its 
reality  (Acts  ii.  1-21).  Three  explanations  of  this 
mysterious  gift  have  been  offered:  (1)  That  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  the  disciples  received  a  super¬ 
natural  knowledge  of  all  such  languages  as  were 


tongue -tacked 

needed  for  their  work  as  evangelists;  (2)  that  the 
gift  consisted  in  the  impression  produced  on  the 
hearers,  and  that  the  words  uttered  by  the  disciples 
in  Aramaic  were  heard  by  those  who  listened  a9 
in  their  native  speech ;  (3)  that  the_“  tongues  ’’  con¬ 
sisted  of  ecstatic  bursts  of  praise  which  the  disciples 
might  have  heard  uttered  at  previous  feasts  of 
Pentecost  by  foreign  pilgrims.  In  this  case  there 
would  be  a  supernatural  exaltation  of  memory, 
not  a  miraculous  knowledge  of  words  never  heard 
before;  and  (4)  that  they  were  cries  of  ecstatic 
devotion  of  no  definite  significance  except  to  those 
who  uttered  them. 

(3)  To  have  on  (or  at)  the  tip  (or  end)  of  the  tongue  : 
To  be  on  the  point  of  uttering  or  telling.  ( Richard • 
son:  Pamela,).  205.) 

(4)  To  give  tongue :  To  bark  as  hounds  after  the 
animal  pursued. 

(5)  To  hold  one's  tongue:  To  keep  silence. 

*(64  To  keep  one's  tongue :  To  keep  silence. 

*(7)  To  wag  one's  tongue:  To  speak  out  of  season, 
tongue-and- 
groove  joint,  s. 

Carp.:  A  mode  of 
joining  wooden  stuff 
in  which  a  long  fin  on 
the  edge  of  one  board 
is  made  to  fit  into  a 
corresponding  groove 
on  the  edge  of  the 
other  board. 

tongue-banger,  s. 

A  scold.  ( Tennyson : 

Northern  Cobbler.) 

♦tongue-battery,  s. 

A  flood  of  talk.  ( Mil- 
ton  :  Samson  Agonistes, 

404.) 

tongue-bit,  s. 

Manage :  A  bit  having  a  stiff  mouth,  to  which  is 
attached  a  plate  or  shield  so  placed  as  to  prevent 
the  horse  getting  his  tongue  over  the  mouth-piece. 

ttongue-bleeder,  s. 

Bot. :  Galium  aparine.  So  called  because  its  stiff 
bristles  lacerate  the  tongue  if  drawn  across  it. 

tongue-chains,  s.  pi.  The  chains  by  which  the 
fore-end  of  the  tongue  is  supported  from  the  hames 
of  the  wheel-horses.  They  may  be  distended  by  the 
spreader-stick. 

tongue-compressor,  subst.  A  clamp  for  holding 
down  the  tongue  during  dental  operations  on  the 
lower  jaw. 

tongue-depressor,  s. 

Surg. :  An  instrument  which  has  a  socket  to  go 
beneath  the  lower  jaw  and  form  a  fulcrum  for  the 
pivoted  spatula  which  rests  upon  and  holds  down 
the  tongue  during  oral,  laryngeal,  and  oesophageal 
examinations  and  operations.  A  tongue-spatula. 

♦tongue-doughty,  adj.  Boasting,  bragging. 
{Milton :  Samson  Agonistes,  1,180.) 

♦tongue-fence,  s.  Debate,  discussion,  argument. 
{Carlyle:  Life  of  Sterling,  ch.  v.) 

tongue-grafting,  s. 

Hort .:  A  mode  of  grafting  by  inserting  the  end  of 
a  scion  in  a  particular  manner. 

♦tongue-man,  s.  A  speaker. 

“I  am  no  tongue-man.” — Hist.  Edward  II.,  p.  66. 

♦tongue-pad,  s.  A  great  talker,  a  chatterer. 

“She  who  was  a  celebrated  wit  at  London  is,  in  that 
dull  part  of  the  world,  called  a  tongue-pad.” — Tatler. 

tongue-shaped,  a. 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Shaped  like  a  tongue. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Anthrop.:  A  term  introduced  to  denote  a  class 
of  pointed  flint  implements  which  bear  a  general 
resemblance  in  shape  to  a  tongue. 

“  I  would  rather  follow  the  nomenclature  of  the  French 
quarrymen,  who  have  given  the  name  langues  de  chat  to 
these  implements:  and  term  them  tongue-shaped 
Evans:  Ancient  Stone  Implements,  p.  564. 

2.  Bot. :  Long,  fleshs’’,  plano-convex,  obtuse,  as 
the  leaf  of  Sempervivum  tectorum  or  of  some  aloes. 

♦tongue-shot,  s.  The  reach  of  the  tongue ;  the 
distance  to  which  the  sound  of  words  uttered  by 
the  tongue  can  reach  ;  ear-shot. 

“She  would  stand  timidly  aloof,  out  of  tongue-shot.” — 
C.  Reade:  Cloister  and  Hearth,  ch.  Iii. 

tongue-spatula,  subst.  The  same  as  Tongue- 
depressor  (q.  v.). 

tongue-support,  s.  A  device  on  the  tongue- 
hounds  of  a  wagon  to  keep  the  forward  end  of  the 
tongue  elevated  and  prevent  its  weight  bearing  on 
the  necks  of  the  horses. 

♦tongue-tacked,  a.  Tongue-tied  (q.  v.). 


Tongue-and-groove 

Joint. 


bfiil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  egist.  ph  -  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shiln;  ticu,  -§ioa  —  zhr.n.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -bio,  -ale,  &c.  -bcl,  d@L 


tongue-test 
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tongne-test,s. 

1.  Eleiti.:  A  familiar  test  consisting  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  wire  to  the  tongue,  which  gives  a  sensa¬ 
tion,  sharp  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  line. 

2.  Engr. :  A  test  of  pyroligneous  or  nitric  acid, 
used  in  determining  the  strength  of  an  etching  so¬ 
lution. 

tongue-tie,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  common  congenital  defect  in  children, 
in  which  the  anterior  part  of  the  tongue  is  attached 
to  the  floor  of  the  mouth  by  a  muco-fibrous  band 
(the  frasnum  linguae).  It  is  easily  remedied  by  di¬ 
viding  the  band. 

“Atoo-high  palate,  tongue-tie,  Ac.,  each  tends  to  cause 
its  own  special  articulatory  defect.” — Power,  Field  dt  Bris- 
towe:  Management  of  the  Eye,  Ear,  and  Throat,  p.  233. 

tongue-tie,  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  speech  or  the 
power  of  speech,  or  of  distinct  articulation. 

“That  extreme  modesty  and  bashfulness  which  ordi¬ 
narily  tongue-ties  us  all  in  good  .company.” — Goodman: 
Winter  Evening  Conference,  pt.  i. 

tongue-tied,  *tongue-tacked,  a. 

1.  Lit.  c £  Pathol.:  Having  the  anterior  part  of  the 
tongue  attached  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth  by  the 
frcenum  linguae. 

“If  an  infant  cannot  suck,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  reason  may  be  that  it  is  tongue-tied.’’ — Butlin: 
Diseases  of  the  Tongue,  p.  22. 

2.  Fig. :  Unable  to  speak  freely  from  any  cause ; 
silenced.  ( Shakesp . :  Sonnet  66.) 

♦tongue-valiant,  a.  Valiant  or  bold  in  speech 
or  words  only ;  brave  in  words,  not  in  action. 

tongue-worm,  s. 

Zo6l.:  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Pentastoma 
(•jtLinguatula).  They  are  found  in  the  frontal 
sinuses,  lungs,  and  viscera  of  some  mammals,  and 
in  the  lungs  of  some  birds  and  reptiles. 

t6ngue,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Tongue,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

♦I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  speak ;  to  utter. 

“Such  stuff  as  madmen  tongue .” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  «.i 

2.  To  scold,  to  chide. 

3.  To  brand,  to  denounce  publicly. 

“But  that  her  tender  shame 
Will  not  proclaim  against  her  maiden  loss. 

How  might  she  tongue  me?” 

Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  4. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Carp. :  To  connect,  as  boards,  by  means  of  a 
tongue  and  groove. 

2.  Music:  To  modify,  as  tones  or  sounds  with  the 
tongue,  in  playing,  as  in  the  flute  and  some  other 
wind  instruments. 

B.  Intransitive: 

♦1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  talk,  to  prate. 

“Let  his  clack  be  set  a-going,  and  he  shall  tongue  it  as 
impetuously  as  the  arrantest  hero  of  the  play.” — Dryden: 
Grounds  of  Criticism. 

2.  Music :  To  use  the  tongue  for  the  purpose  of 
modifying  sounds  in  playing  the  flute  and  some 
other  wind  instruments.  [Double-tonguing.] 

tfcngued,  a.  [Eng.  tongu(e),  s.;  -e<i.)  Having  a 
tongue.  (Usually  in  composition,  or  qualified  by 
an  epithet.) 

“Fame  was  a  liar,  too  long  and  loud  tongued .” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Loyal  Subject,  iv.  3. 

tongued-chisel,  s.  A  boring-chisel  which  has  a 
long,  downwardly  projecting  blade,  and  shoulders 
which  form  reamers. 

t6ngue'-less,  *tohgue'-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  tongue; 
■less. 1 

1.  Having  no  tongue ;  destitute  of  a  tongue. 

*2.  Speechless. 

“Which  blood,  like  sacrificing  Abel’s,  cries 
Even  from  the  tongueless  caverns  of  the  earth.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  i.  L 

*3.  Unnamed;  unspoken  of. 

“  One  good  deed  dying  tongueless. 

Slaughters  a  thousand,  waiting  upon  that.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  i.  2. 

tongue'-let,  s.  [Eng.  tongue ;  dimin.  suff.  -let.'] 
A  little  tongue ;  a  little  tongue-shaped  process. 

♦tongue -sore,  s.  [Eng.  tongue,  and  sore.]  An 
«vil  tongue ;  wicked  speech,  ill-speaking. 

“Imputing  his  tonguesore,  not  unto  maliciousness,  but 
unto  the  default  of  right  knowledge.” — Udall:  Apoph.  of 
Erasmus. 

ttongue'-ster,  s.  [Eng.  tongue;  suff.  -sfer.]  A 
talkative  person ;  a  chatterer. 

“The  tonguesters  of  the  court.” 

Tennyson:  Last  Tournament. 


♦t6&g'-uejf,  *tofig'-Ujf ,  a.  [English  tongue ;  -y.] 
Voluble  or  fluent  in  speeeh  ;  loquacious,  garrulous. 
( Wy cliff e:  Ecclus.  viii.  4.) 

t5n'-Ic,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  tonicus,  from  Gr.  tonikos= 
relating  to  stretching;  tonos= a  thing  stretched; 
Fr.tonique;  Sp.  &  Ital.  fontco.]  [Tone,  «.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

♦I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tones  or  sounds. 

“To  the  judicious  performance  upon  this  solemn  in¬ 
strument  [the  organ]  my  observations  now  naturally 
recur.  In  point  of  tonic  power  I  presume  it  will  be 
allowed  preferable  to  all  others.” — Mason:  On  Church 
Music. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tension ;  increasing  tension. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Music:  Pertaining  to,  or  founded  on  the  key¬ 
note  or  tonic;  as,  the  tonic  chord  (the  notes  c,  e, 
and  g sounded  simultaneously). 

2.  Pharmacy :  Increasing  the  tone,  health,  and 
strength  of  the  body  or  of  its  organs ;  corroborative, 
bracing. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Music: 

(1)  The  key-note  of  any  scale ;  the  ground-tone  or 
basis  of  a  scale  or  key. 

(2)  The  key-chord  in  which  a  piece  is  written  and 
with  which  it  concludes. 

2.  Pharm.  (pi.) :  Medicines  which  increase  the 
tone  of  any  part  of  the  bodily  frame.  Garrod 
enumerates  four  classes  of  them : 

(1)  Blood  Tonics,  called  also  Analeptic  Tonics  or  Blood 
Kestoratives,  as  various  salts  of  iron,  cod-liver  oil,  Ac. 

(2)  Nervine  Tonics,  as  nitrate  of  silver,  oxide  of  silver, 
sulphate  of  zinc,  salts  of  iron,  strychnia,  Ac. 

(3)  Stomachic  Tonics,  as  calumba,  gentian,  quassia, 
hops,  sulphate  of  quinine,  Ac. 

(4)  Vascular  Tonics,  called  also  Vascular  Stimulants, 
as  various  salts  of  ammonia,  oil  of  turpentine,  camphor, 
Ao. 

tonic  sol-fa,  s. 

Music:  A  system  of  musical  notation  by  which 
the  staff,  clefs,  key-signatures,  and  time-signatures 
of  music  are  dispensed  with,  and  the  sounds  are 
represented  by  initial  solfeggio-letters,  placed  be¬ 
tween  upright  bars,  subdivided  as  required  for  the 
various  rhythms.  In  modern  music  there  is  but 
one  diatonic  scale,  and  “key”  maybe  defined  as 
the  position  of  a  scale,  and  “modulation”  as  the 
shifting  of  a  scale  in  pitch.  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time  since  the  seventeenth 
century  to  provide  singers  with  a  notation  by  means 
of  which  the  diatonic  scale  could  under  one  form  be 
used  for  all  keys.  Miss  Glover,  of  England,  sug¬ 
gested  the  use  of  a  movable  doh,  and  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  sounds  by  initial  letters.  The  late 
John  Curwen  devoted  his  life  to  the  development 
and  propagation  of  the  system  and  method  of 
teaching  it.  The  scale  stands  thus  (te  representing 
the  Italian  si) : 

d  r  ri  f  s  1  t  di,  &c. 

By  writing  at  the  head,  Key  c,  Key  cjf,  Key  d[>,  &c., 
the  singer  finds  a  true  representation  of  the  scale 
in  any  key.  For  example,  the  tune  “America” 
may  be  written  in  fifteen  different  keys  (each  with 
a  different  signature)  on  the  staff,  whereas  it  can 
only  be  written  one  way  in  tonic  sol-fa,  the  direc¬ 
tion  for  key  being  simply  written  above  and  altered 
when  required : 

d  d  r  ti  d  r  m  pi  f  m  r  d,  &c. 

As  modulations  occur,  one  note  of  the  old  scale  is 
linked  to  a  note  of  the  new  scale,  thus  forming  a 
“bridge” — e.  g.,  to  modulate  from  key  c  into  key  G, 
the  s  of  the  old  key  becomes  the  d  of  the  new ;  from 
key  c  into  key  f,  the  f  of  the  old  becomes  the  d  of 
the  new,  and  so  on.  The  minor  scale  starts  from 
the  note  lah.  The  time-notation  of  the  tonic  sol-fa 
goes  back  also  to  first  principles — e.  g.,  by  dividing 
the  upright  bars  by  a  colon  thus,  |  :  [  ,  any  duple 
time  is  represented,  from  two  semibreves  in  a  bar 
to  two  demi-semiquavers.  Similarly,  |  ;  ;  I  is 
all  that  is  required  for  the  triple  times,  |  :  |  :  | 
for  the  quadruple  times,  and  so  on.  It  will  be  at 
once  seen  that  the  ‘‘up  and  down  ”  of  pitch  is  not  rep¬ 
resented  to  the  eye  as  on  the  staff  ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  the  tonic  sol-fa  signs  display  the  relationship 
of  every  note  to  the  scale  from  which  it  is  taken; 
this  is  not  necessarily  expressed  on  the  staff.  The 
value  of  tonic  sol-fa  as  a  basis  of  musical  education 
is  not  generally  acknowledged.  Particularly  in  this 
country  it  is  objected  that  it  does  not,  like  thecom- 
mon  notation,  indicate  pitch  directly  to  the  eye ; 
that  its  applicability  to  instrumental  music  is  lim¬ 
ited  ;  and  that  its  acquirement  is  not  like  that  of 
the  ordinary  notation,  an  introduction  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  wealth  of  musical  literature. 

tonic  sol-faist,  s.  One  who  teaches  or  who 
learns  music  on  the  tonic  sol-fa  system  ;  one  who 
advocates  the  tonic  sol-fa  system  of  teaching  music. 


tonic  -spaam,  s. 

Pathol.:  A  convulsion  in  which  the  muscular  con¬ 
tractions  are  partial,  of  considerable  duration,  and 
withoutunconsciousness,  the  affected  muscles  them¬ 
selves  being  hard. 

♦ton  -IC-9.I,  a.  [Eng  .tonic;  -al.]  Tonic. 

“  One  kind  of  motion  relating  unto  that  which  physi¬ 
cians  do  name  extensive  or  tonical.” — Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors,  bk.  iii.,ch.  i. 
to-nip  -I tjf,  s.  [Eng.  tonic ; -ity .] 

Physiol. :  That  property  of  the  muscles  by  which 
they  preserve  a  certain  degreeof  firmness  and  slight 
contraction,  best  seen  in  the  sphincters.  Tonicity 
appears  to  be  under  the  influence  of  the  nervous  f 
system,  since  it  is  lost  as  soon  as  the  nerve  distrib¬ 
uted  to  a  muscle  is  divided,  the  muscle  immediately 
becoming  flaccid  and  relaxed. 
ton'-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  ton(e) ;  -ing.] 

Photography :  The  treatment  of  a  positive  photo¬ 
graphic  print  with  a  weak  solution  of  gold,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  other  modifying  chemical  salts,  by 
which  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  deposit  of 
metallic  silver  is  replaced  by  metallic  gold  in  fine 
division.  The  effect  is  to  give  permanency  to  the 
print,  subduing  and  modifying  the  disagreeable 
color,  and  substituting  various  shades  of  purple, 
black,  blue,  brown,  and  gray. 

♦ton-ish,  *ton-nIsh,  a.  [Eng.  ton  (1) ;  -isft.]  In 
the  ton ;  fashionable. 

“A  pretty,  languid,  tonnish  young  man.” — Mad.  V  Arb- 
lay:  Diary,  i.  200. 

♦ton'-ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tonish ;  -ness.]  Fashion. 
— Mad.  D’ Arblay :  Diary,  i.  350. 
ton'-lte,  s.  Eng.  (gun-cot) ton;  -ite.] 

Chem.:  An  explosive,  originally  called  Cotton- 
powder  (said  to  have  been  invented  by  a  Mr. 
Mackie),  and  manufactured  at  Faversham,  Eng¬ 
land,  in  the  year  1873.  It  consisted  of  a  mixture  of 
gun-cotton  and  barium  nitrate  in  about  equal  pro¬ 
portions.  Its  explosive  force  is  somewhat  less  than 
that  of  either  gun-cotton  or  dynamite. 

♦ton  -1-tre.nt,  adj.  [Latin  fo7ufrus=thunder.] 
Thundering. 

“With  tonitrant  tone  and  redundancy  of  action.” — All 
the  Year  Round,  v.  167.  (1871.) 

*ton'-I-trous,  adj.  [Latin  tonitrus= thunder.] 
Thundering.  (T.  Brown:  Works,  iii.  142.) 

tofi'-k?.,  ton  -ga,  ton’-gS,  ton  -quin,  s.  [From 
the  Guianan  name  of  the  tree.]  (See  compound.) 
tonka-bean,  s. 

Bot.,  <&c. :  Dipterix  odorata,  called  also  Cou- 
marouna  odorata.  It  is  a  tree  from  Guiana,  much 
branched  at  the  top,  with  large,  alternate,  pinnate 
leaves,  racemes  of  flowers,  and  almond-like  legumes. 
The  kernels  are  very  fragrant,  and  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  snuff,  and  are  put  into  chests  to 
communicate  a  pleasant  odor  to  the  clothes  and  to 
drive  away  insects.  They  are  sold  in  America 
under  the  corrupted  name  of  Tonquin-beans,  as  if 
they  came  from  Tonquin. 

Tonka-bean  wood : 

Bot. :  Alyxia  buxifolia. 

t&n'-nage  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  ton  (2) ;  -age.] 

1.  The  weight  of  goods  carried  in  a  boat  or  ship. 

2.  Naut. :  The  carrying  capacity  of  a  vessel.  It 
is  actually  equivalent  to  the  difference  between  the 
weight  of  the  water  displaced  by  the  vessel  when 
light,  and  that  displaced  by  her  when  loaded  to  the 
greatest  safe  depth  of  immersion.  Different  rules 
for  calculating  the  tonnage  have  been  legally 
established  in  different  countries,  some  of  which 
have  frequently  given  results  varying  widely  from 
the  true  amount  which  might  be  safely  carried.  In 
deep,  full-built  ships  the  actual  capacity  was 
always  largely  in  excess  of  the  government-regis¬ 
tered  tonnage.  The  ton  measurement  upon  which 
freight  is  charged  is  calculated  at  40  cubic  feet ;  the 
difference  between  that  and  the  ton  of  100  cubic 
feet,  or  that  of  the  register,  represents  the  dead 
weight  or  displacement  of  the  ship  when  light,  or 
60  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  40  per  cent,  only  being 
available  flotative  power  for  cargo.  By  the  old 
English  law  it  was  provided  that  from  the  extreme 
length  of  the  vessel  there  should  be  deducted  three- 
fifths  of  the  breadth;  the  remainder  was  multiplied 
by  the  breadth,  and  the  product  by  the  depth, 
which,  in  the  case  of  a  double-decked  vessel,  was 
arbitrarily  assumed  as  being  equal  to  one-half  the 
breadth  ;  the  latter  product  was  then  divided  by  95, 
and  the  quotient  was  taken  as  the  legal  tonnage. 

It  was  thus  made  the  interest  of  owners  to  build 
excessively  deep  ships,  the  law  in  this  way  discrim¬ 
inating  in  favor  of  clumsy,  slow,  and  inefficient 
ships,  and  discouraging  attempts  at  improvements 
in  model.  Under  later  legislation  vessels  are,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  tonnage,  divided 
as  follows:  Not  exceeding  50  feet  in  length  into 
4  parts:  120  feet  into  6  parts;  180  feet  into  8 parts; 
225  feet  into  10  parts,  and  over  225  feet  into  12 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite, 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  slr^  marine;  go,  pot 
cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw.* 
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Earts.  In  steam-vessels  the  length,  breadth,  and 
eight  of  the  engine-room  are  multiplied  to¬ 
gether,  the  product  divided  by  100,  and  the  result 
deducted  from  the  gross  tonnage.  The  space 
occupied  by  a  propeller-shaft  is  considered  as  a 
part  of  the  engine-room.  The  actual  depths  between 
decks  are  measured  and  taken  as  factors,  and  any 
closed-in  space  on  or  above  the  upper  deck,  and 
capable  of  receiving  cargo,  &c.,  is  included  in  the 
measurement.  The  dimensions  are  all  taken  in  feet 
and  decimals  of  a  foot,  and  the  number  100  is  used 
as  the  final  division  for  ascertaining  the  capacity 
of  the  ship  in  tons. 

tonne,  s.  [Fr.,  a  nautical  term=a  weight  of  a 
thousand  kilogrammes.]  A  measure  of  weight  or 
of  force  on  the  C.  G.  S.  system  of  units.  [C.  G.  S.] 

IF  In  measuring  work,  a  tonne-meter  is=9’81  X  1010 
ergs  nearly.  (Ibid.) 

ton-neau'  (-neau  as  -no),  s.  [Fr.,  a  tank.]  The 
part  of  an  automobile  that  contains  the  two  rear 
seats,  sometimes  made  detachable. 

ton-nish,  a.  [Tonish.] 

ton-nlsh-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tonnish;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  in  the  ton  or  prevailing 
fashion ;  fashionableness. 

ton'-6-graph,  s.  [Gr.  <onos  =  a  tone,  and  grapho 
“to  write.]  A  device  for  recording  and  repro¬ 
ducing  piano  music  exactly  as  played,  invented  by 
Robert  A.  Gaily.  The  recording  is  done  in  ink  on 
a  roll  of  paper  placed  inside  the  piano  while  the 
musician  goes  through  his  performance,  and  the 
lines  are  afterwards  cut  out.  When  the  roll  of 
paper  thus  prepared  is  put  in  the  replayer,  the 
fingers  of  that  instrument  repeat  the  original  per¬ 
formance  sound  for  sound  and  touch  for  touch. 

to-nom'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  tonos  =  a  tone,  and  metron 
=  a  measure.]  An  instrument  invented  in  1834  by 
Scheibler  and  improved  by  Konig,  for  determining 
the  exact  number  of  vibrations  per  second  which 
produce  a  given  tone,  and  for  tuning  musical  instru¬ 
ments. 

oo-nom'-e-trjf,  s.  [Eng.  tonomet(er);  -ry  ]  The 
.act  of  measuring  vibrations  of  tones  by  means  of  a 
tonometer. 

*ton-ous,  a.  [Eng.  ton(e),  s. ;  -ous.]  Full  of  tone 
or  sound ;  sonorous. 

Ton'-quln  (qu  as  k),  s.  [See  def.  1.] 

1.  Geog.:  The  most  northerly  province  of  Anam, 
in  the  Eastern  Peninsula. 

2.  Bot. :  A  corruption  of  Tonka  (q.v.). 
Tonquin-bean,  s.  [Tonka-bean.] 
ton’-sll,  s.  [Fr.  tonsille,  from  Latin  tonsilla=a 
sharp-pointed  pole  which  was  stuck  in  the  ground 
to  fasten  vessels  to  the  shore,  and  (pi.)  tonsillce— 
the  tonsils  of  the  throat  j 
idj.  tonsilis=that  may 
beshornorclipped,  from 
tonsum,  sup.  of  tondeo= 
to  shear,  to  clip,  to 
shave.] 

Anatomy  (pi.) :  Two 
glands,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  palate  between  its 
pillars.  They  consist  of 
a  number  of  deep  mu¬ 
cous  follicles  or  cryptee, 
surrounded  by  and  de¬ 
posited  in  cellular  tissue 
arranged  in  a  somewhat 
circular  form.  They  are 
sometimes  called  Amyg¬ 
dalae.  [Almond.]  The  tg.  Tongue;  t,  t.  Tonsils; 
chief  diseases  which  vp.  Velum  palati. 
affect  the  tonsils  are  in- 

flammation  [Tonsilitis]  and  hypertrophy  of  their 
substance,  or  the  morbid  influence  may  be  specially 
concentrated  on  the  follicles  alone. 

ton'-sll-ar,  ton’-sll-lar,  a.  [Eng.  tonsil;  -ar.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tonsils  ;  tonsilitic. 
tonsilar-artery,  s. 

Anat. :  A  branch  of  the  facial  artery  ascending 
along  the  side  of  the  pharynx,  and  terminating 
upon  the  tonsil  and  the  side  of  the  tongue  near  its 
root. 

ton-slle,  a.  [Lat.  tonsilis=  that  may  be  shorn 
or  clipped.]  [Tonsil.]  Capable  or  fit  for  being 
clipped. 

“The  tonsile  box.” — Mason:  English  Garden,  i. 
ton-sil-lt-lc,  ton-sll-lit-lc,  adj.  [Eng.  tonsil; 
-itic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tonsils  ;  as,  the  ton • 
silitic  branches  of  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve. 
ton-sll-I-tls,  s.  [Eng.  tonsil;  suff.  -itis.] 

Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  one  or  both  of  the  ton¬ 
sils,  generally  extending  also  to  the  palate  and 
uvula.  It  brings  with  it  dryness,  pain,  and  heat  of 
the  throat,  with  difficulty  of  swallowing,  and  often 


ends  in  abscesses,  one  at  least  of  which  suppurates. 
It  is  a  common  disease  in  moist  variable  weather. 
[Quinsy.] 

ton-sIl  -6-t6me,  s.  [Eng.  tonsil,  and  Gr.  tome= 
a  cutting.] 

Surg. :  A  knife  for  operations  on  the  tonsils. 

ton  -s5r,  s.  [Lat  ]  A  barber ;  one  who  shaves. 

“Go  with  the  tonsor,  Pat,  and  try 
To  aid  his  hand  and  guide  his  eye.” 

Combe:  Dr.  Syntax,  ii.  2. 

ton-sbr  -I-Sil,  a.  [Lat.  tonsorius ,  from  tonsor= 
a  barber.]  Pertaining  to  a  barber  or  his  art. 

“  The  tonsorial  operation  is  happily  not  performed  on 
the  stage.” — Queen,  Sept.  26,  1885. 

ton'-syre  (s  as  sh),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tonsura= 
a  shearing,  clipping,  or  pruning,  from  tonsus,  pa. 
par.  of  tondeo=to  shear,  to  clip,  to  shave.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  clipping  or  shaving. 

“  They  were  forbidden  to  use  a  particular  tonsure  of  the 
hair;  because  a  neighboring  nation  used  it  in  honor  of  a 
dead  prince  whom  they  worshiped.” — Bp.  Horsley  Ser¬ 
mons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  83. 

2.  The  state  of  being  clipped  or  shaved. 

II.  Ecclesiology  and  Church  History  : 

1.  The  shaving  of  the  crown  in  a  circle,  which  is 
a  distinguishing  mark  of  clerics  in  the  Roman 
Church.  Most  of  the  mendicant  and  cloistered 
orders  allow  only  a  narrow  strip  of  hair  to  grow 
round  the  head,  all  above  and  below  being  shaved ; 
the  tonsure  of  secular  clerics  is  small.  The  tonsure 
is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  entering  the  clerical 
state,  whether  secular  or  religious ;  in  the  former 
case  it  is  conferred  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  in 
the  latter  by  the  head  of  the  religious  house,  if  a 
mitered  abbot.  It  invests  the  receiver  with  all  the 
privileges  of  a  cleric,  and  furnishes  a  means  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  higher  from  the  lower  clergy,  as  the 
extent  of  tonsure  increases  with  the  rank  till  the 
priesthood  is  reached.  Writers  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries  distinguish  three  kinds  of  tonsure : 

(1)  The  Roman,  or  St.  Peter’s,  in  which  only  a  cir¬ 
cle  of  hair  was  left,  common  in  France  and  Spain ; 

(2)  St.  Paul’s,  which  was  entire,  usual  in  the  East¬ 
ern  Church;  and  (3)  the  Celtic,  or  St.  John’s, 
adopted  by  the  British  and  Irish  Churches,  in  which 
the  head  was  shaved  in  front  of  a  line  drawn  from 
ear  to  ear.  A  violent  controversy  arose  in  the 
seventh  century  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
Celtic  and  Roman  tonsures,  but  was  eventually 
decided  in  favor  of  the  latter,  though  its  introduc¬ 
tion  nearly  led  to  a  schism. 

2.  The  act  of  admission  to  the  clerical  state.  At 
first  it  was  never  given  without  some  minor  order 
being  conferred  at  the  same  time,  but  this  practice 
ceased  in  the  seventh  century. 

“Even  after  the  tonsure  was  introduced,  it  was  never 
given  separately,  but  always  with  the  order  of  reader.” — 
Addis  &  Arnold:  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  798. 

ton-syre  (s  as  sh),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Tonsure,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  confer  the  tonsure  on  ;  to  admit  to 
the  clerical  state. 

“Adults  anxious  to  be  free  from  the  secular  courts,  <fec„ 
were  tonsured  without  any  ordination.” — Addis  &  Arnold: 
Cath.  Diet.,  p.  798. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  confer  the  tonsure;  to  admit  a 
person  to  the  clerical  state. 

“It  was  only  gradually  that  the  right  to  tonsure  was 
limited  to  bishops,  abbots,  &c.  Till  the  tenth  century  it 
was  given  by  simple  priests,  or  even  by  laymen  to  one 
another.” — Addis  &  Arnold:  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  798. 

ton'-syred  (s  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  tonsur(e) ;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  received  the  tonsure ;  shaven ;  hence, 
clerical. 

*2.  Having  a  bald  spot  on  the  head  like  a  tonsure. 
(Tennyson:  Brook,  200.) 

ton-tine',  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  (See  def.).] 

A.  As  subst.  A  species  of  annuity  devised  by  an 
Italian  named  Lorenzo  Tonti.  They  were  adopted 
in  the  first  place  by  governments  as  a  means  of 
raising  a  loan.  In  return  for  a  sum  paid  down  the 
government  engaged  to  grant  annuities  to  a  certain 
number  of  persons.  When  one  died,  his  share  was 
divided  among  all  the  survivors,  and  this  process 
went  on  till  only  one  was  left,  and  he  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  all  the  annuities  himself,  until  his  death, 
when  the  transaction  ceased.  Assurances  and  other 
benefits  havef  also  been  arranged  on  the  Tontine 
system  and  have  found  much  favor  in  this  country, 
having  been  adopted  by  the  principal  life  insurance 
companies. 

“Annuities  for  life  have  occasionally  been  granted 
.  .  .  upon  lots  of  lives,  which  in  French  are  called  ton¬ 

tines,  from  the  name  of  their  inventor.” — Smith:  Wealth 
of  Nations,  bk.  x.,  ch.  iii. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  tontine ; 
built  by  a  subscription  with  the  benefit  of  survivor¬ 
ship. 

“It  is  a  sort  of  Tontine  colony — all  for  the  benefit  of 
survivors.” — Hook:  Gilbert  Gurney,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  v. 


tool-holder 

to’-n^,  subst.  [An  abbrev.  of  Antony.]  A  sim¬ 
pleton. 

“When  a  man  plays  the  fool  or  the  extravagant  pres¬ 
ently  he’s  a  tony.  Who  drew  this  or  that  ridiculous 
piece  1  tony.  Such  or  such  a  one  was  never  well  taught: 
No,  he  had  a  tony  to  his  master.” — V Estrange:  Transla¬ 
tion  of  Quevedo. 

too,  *t0,  adv.  [The  same  word  as  to  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Over ;  more  than  enough ;  denoting  excess. 

“Lest  too  light  winning  make  the  prize  too  light.” 

Shakesp. .  Tempest,  i.  2. 

2.  In  addition,  moreover,  likewise,  further ;  over 
and  above ;  at  tne  same  time ;  also. 

“  I  could  curse  thee  too." 

Beaum.  dt  Flet.:  Island  Princess,  v. 

IF  *1.  And  too :  And  at  the  same  time. 

“It  shall  be  merciful  and  too  severe.” 

Shakesp.:  Fenus  and  Adonis,  1,155. 

2.  Too  too:  Used  to  denote  excess  emphatically. 

“  Oh  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

to6'-by,  tfi'-by,  s.  [Arab. = happiness,  eternal 
happiness.  (Sale.)] 

1.  Bot. :  (1)  Dalbergia  heterophylla ;  (2)  D.  pur¬ 
purea;  (3)  Derris  elliptica.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

2.  Mohammedan  Mythol. :  A  tree  which  stands  in 
paradise  in  the  palace  of  Mohammed.  (Sale.) 

“  My  feast  is  now  of  the  Tooba  tree, 

Whose  scent  is  the  breath  of  Eternity.” 

Moore:  Paradise  and  the  Peri. 

tOQk,  pret.  of  v.  [Take,  v.] 

IF  Also  used  formerly  as  the  past  participle. 

“Most  of  the  rest  slaughtered,  or  took,  likewise.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  1. 

took,  s.  [Tuck  (3),  s.] 

tool,  *tol,  *tole,  *tOOle,  subst.  [A.  S.  f<5Z=atool; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  t6l—  tools.] 

I.  Literally: 

I.  An  implement  adapted  to  be  used  by  one  per¬ 
son,  and  depending  for  its  effect  upon  the  strength 
and  skill  of  the  operator ;  any  instrument  of  manual 
operation,  such  as  hammers,  punches,  chisels, 
planes,  saws,  drills,  files,  &c.  Itis,  however,  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  define  the  line  separating  tools 
from  machines,  and  of  late  it  has  become  usual  to 
embrace  in  the  general  term  machine  tools,  such 
machines  as  the  lathe,  planer,  slotting  machine, 
and  others  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  ma¬ 
chinery ;  specif.,  applied— (1)  In  bookbinding,  to 
the  stamping  and  letter  appliances  of  the  finisher, 
known  as  hand,  hand-letter,  lettering,  roller,  edge, 
fillet,  pallet,  &c.,  according  to  purpose,  construc¬ 
tion,  or  pattern.  (2)  To  the  smaller  sizes  of  the 
painter’s  brushes,  as  sash-tools,  <fcc. 

"Carpenter’s  art  was  the  invention  of  Dasdalus,  as  also 
the  tooles  thereto  belonging,  to  wit,  the  saw,  the  chip,  axe, 
hatchet,  the  plumbe-line,  the  auger  and  wimble,  the 
strong  glew,  as  alsofish-glew,  and  stone  saudre.” — P.  Hol¬ 
land:  Pliny,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  lvi. 

IF  The  use  of  tools  is  nearly,  but  not  quite,  peculiar 
to  man.  Monkeys  use  stones  as  missiles  and  to 
break  nuts,  and  elephants  break  off  branches  of 
trees  to  drive  away  flies.  (Darwin:  Descent  of  Man, 
pt.  i.,  ch.  ii.) 

*2.  A  weapon,  a  sword. 

“Draw  thy  tool.” — Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 

II.  Fig. :  A  person  used  by  another  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  to  accomplish  certain  ends.  (A  word  of 
reproach.) 

“Such  still  to  guilt  just  Alla  sends — 

Slaves,  tools,  accomplices — no  friends!” 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abydos,  ii.  16. 

IF  For  the  difference  between  tool  and  instrument , 
see  Instrument. 

IF  A  poor  tool :  A  bad  hand  at  anything. 

tool-car,  s. 

Rail. :  A  car  carrying  an  equipment  for  repair¬ 
ing,  replacing  on  the  rails,  or  removing  dAbris  in 
case  of  accident. 

tool-chest,  s.  A  chest  or  box  in  which  tools  are 
kept. 

tool-coupling,  s.  >  A  screw  coupling  by  which  a 
drill,  for  instance,  is  connected  to  the  bar,  rod, 
haft,  or  whatever  the  handle  may  be  properly 
called  in  a  given  case. 

tool-extractor,  s.  An  implement  for  recovering 
from  drilled  holes  broken  tools  or  portions  of  rods 
which  may  have  become  disconnected  and  fallen  to 
the  bottom. 

tool-holder,  s.  A  tool-handle ;  specif. : 

1.  Lathe:  A  device  for  holding  lathe-cutters  and 
similar  tools  firmly. 

2.  Grind. :  A  device  for  accurately  facing  grind¬ 
stones,  and  for  uniformly  holding  tools  while  being 
ground. 


Section  of  Mouth,  show¬ 
ing  Tonsils. 


bfiil,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect.  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shyn.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  sbus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 


tool-post 
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tool-post,  tool-stock,  s. 

Lathe :  A  device  on  the  upper  part  of  a  slide-rest 
by  which  the  cutter  is  held. 

tool-rest,  s. 

Lathe :  The  portion  of  the  lathe  to  which  the  tool 
is  attached,  and  which  has  usually  several  adjust¬ 
ments;  longitudinally  and  transversely  of  the 
shears,  and  vertically, 
tool-stock,  8.  [Tool-post.] 
tool-stone,  s. 

Anthrop. :  The  name  given  to  oval  or  egg-shaped 
stones  more  or  less  indented  on  one  or  both  sur¬ 
faces.  Their  use  is  not  at  present  thoroughly 
understood.  Some  antiquaries  suppose  that  they 
were  held  between  the  finger  ,nd  thumb,  and  used 
as  hammers  or  chippers.  If,  however,  a  large  series 
is  obtained,  it  will  be  found  that  the  depression 
varies  greatly  in  depth,  and  that  sometimes  the 
stone  is  completely  perforated,  which  favors  the 
view  of  those  who  regard  these  implements  as  sink¬ 
ers  for  nets,  or  small  hammer-heads.  ( Lubbock : 
Prehistoric  Times ,  ch.  iv.) 

“An  oval  tool-stone,  with  a  perforated  hole  at  the  cen¬ 
ter,  which  had  been  drilled  from  side  to  side.” — Green- 
well:  British  Barrows,  p.  218. 

todl,  v.  t.  [Tool,  s.] 

1.  To  shape  or  dress  with  a  tool.  [Tooling.] 

2.  To  drive,  as  a  mail  coach  or  other  vehicle. 
“The  crack  coaches  ....  were  tooled  by  expert 

‘knights  of  the  bench.’  ” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

todled,  pa.  par.  or  a,  [Tool,  v.] 

tooled-ashlar,  s. 

Mason. :  Ashlar  with  its  face  chisel-dressed  into 
parallel  ridges  and  hollows, 
tool'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Tool,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Bookbinding :  Ornamental  gilding  or  emboss¬ 
ing  by  heated  tools  upon  the  leather  binding  of 
books. 

2.  Carving:  Elaborate  carving  by  chisels  and 
gouges  in  stone  or  wood  in  architecture,  joinery, 
cabinet-work,  and  furniture. 

3.  Mason. :  Stone-dressing  in  which  the  face 
shows  the  parallel  marks  of  the  tool  in  symmetrical 
order. 

tool-si,  tfi’-lq-si,  s.  [Bengalee,  Hind.,  &c.] 
Bot.:  Various  species  of  Basil ;  specially,  Ocimum 
basilicum  and  O.  sanctum,  variety  villosum. 

to61’-ye,  tool'-zle  (z  as  y),  *tfiil'-yie,  *tfiil- 
ye,  s.  [O.  Fr.  touiller= to  mix  or  mingle  filthily.] 
A  broil,  a  quarrel,  a  squabble,  a  disturbance. 
(Scotch.) 

tool -ye,  tool’-zle  (z  as  y),  *tul-ye,  v.t.&i. 
[Toolte,  8.] 

A.  Transitive:  To  harass.  (Barbour:  Bruce,  iv. 
152.) 

B.  Intrans.:  To  quarrel,  to  squabble.  (Scotch.) 
toom,  v.  t.  [Toom,  a.]  To  empty. 

“  To  hae  toomed  it  a  out  into  the  slop-basin.” — Scott: 
Antiquary. 

toom,  Horn,  a.  &  s.  [Icel.  f<5mr=empty;  Sw.  & 
Dan.  tom;  O.  fi.  Ger.  z6mi. ] 

A.  As  adj.:  Empty.  (Prov.  &  Scotch.) 

B.  As  subst.:  A  piece  of  waste  ground  where  rub¬ 
bish  is  dumped.  (Scotch.) 

tofim'-Sb  t6m'-q,  s.  [Telegu.] 

Bot. :  Acacia  arabica. 
toon  (1),  s.  [Town.]  (Scotch.) 
toon  (2),  tob'-n^,,  s.  [Hind.,  Bengalee,  &c.,  tUn, 
toon,  tUna,  toona .] 

Bot. :  Cedrela  toona.  [Cedrela.] 

toon-wood,  s.  [Toon  (2).] 

to6p,  tip,  s.  [Tup,  s.]  A  ram.  (Scotch.) 

“O,  may  thou  ne’er  forgather  up 
Wi’  only  blastit  moorland  toop.” 

Burns:  Death  of  Poor  Mailie. 

toor,  tfir,  subst.  [Mahratta,  &c.,  toor,  thUr,  thor  ,* 
Sans,  arhuku .] 

Bot.:  Cajanus  indicus.  (Anglo-Indian.) 
toor  -co-man,  s.  [Turkoman.] 
tod  -ro6,  s.  [Native  name.] 

Botany :  CEnocarpus  batawa,  a  South  American 
palm.  The  Indians  make  arrows  for  their  blow¬ 
pipes  from  the  stiff,  slender  nerves  of  the  base  of 
the  decaying  leafstalk. 

*toos,  s.pl.  [Toe,  s.] 

*toot  (1),  *tot-en,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A  variant  of  tout 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  project,  to  stand  out,  to  be  prominent. 

“His  ton  toteden  out,  as  he  the  lond  tredede.” 

Piers  Plowman’s  Crede. 


2.  To  look  out,  to  watch,  to  peer,  to  spy. 

“The  tootyng  hill,  or  peake,  or  high  beakon  place,  or 
watching  toure,  from  whence  to  see  a  ferre  of.” — Udall: 
Luke  xix. 

3.  To  peep,  to  pry. 

“Nor  durst  Orcanes  view  the  sol  dan’s  face, 

But  still  vpon  the  floore  did  pore  and  tout.” 

Fairefax:  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  x.  56. 

B.  Trans. :  To  look  or  spy  into ;  to  see,  to  spy. 
“Whou  myght  thou  in  thy  brother’s  eighe  a  bare  mote 
loken, 

And  in  thyn  owen  eighe  nought  a  beme  totent” 

Piers  Plowman’s  Crede,  iii. 

toot  (2),  *tute,  v.  i.&t.  [O.Dut.  ttiyfew=to  sound 
a  cornet ;  Sw.  tjata= to  howl ;  Dan.  tude=to  howl,  to 
blow  a  horn ;  Icel.  thjdta  (pa.  t.  thaut)  =  to  whistle, 
as  wind,  to  blow  a  horn  ;  A.  S.  thedtan— to  howl,  to 
make  a  noise ;  M.  H.  German  diezen ;  O.  H.  German 
diozan=  to  make  a  loud  noise;  Goth,  thathaura—u 
trumpet.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  sound  a  horn. 

“  To  tute  in  a  horn.  Cornucinere.” — Levins:  Manipulus 
Vocabulorum. 

2.  To  make  a  noise  with  an  instrument,  or  with 
the  mouth,  similar  to  that  of  a  horn  or  pipe ;  to 
give  out  such  a  sound. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  sound,  as  a  horn. 

2.  To  give  out  or  express  by  tooting. 

*toot  (1),  s.  [Toot  (2),  v.]  A  blast;  a  sound  or 
note  blown  on  a  horn ;  any  similar  sound. 

IT  To  goon  a  toot:  To  go  on  a  noisy  spree;  to 
frolic. 

toot  (2),  s.  [Maori.]  (See  compound.) 

toot-plant,  s. 

Bot.:  Coriaria  ruscifolia,  a  poisonous  New  Zea¬ 
land  shrub. 

toot’-er,  *toat’-er,  *tot  -er,  s.  [Eng.  toot  (2),  v. ; 
-er.  ]  One  who  toots ;  one  who  blows  on  a  horn  or 
pipe. 

tooth,  *tOth,  *tcthe  (pi.  *teth,  teeth),  s.  [A.  S. 
t6dh  (pi.  Udh,  tddhas),  for  tandh;  cf.  O.  S.  tand; 
cognate  with  Dutch  tand;  Icel.  tOnn,  orig.  tannr 
(—tandr) ;  Dan.  tand ;  Sw.  tand;  O.  H.  Ger .zand; 
M.  H.  Ger.  zan;  Ger .zahn;  Goth,  tunthus;  Latin 
dens  (genit.  dentis) ;  Greek  odous  (genit.  odontos) ; 
Sansc.  danta;  Lithuan.  dantis;  Welsh  dant;  Corn, 
danz ;  Pers.  danddn .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Taste;  palate.  (Dryden:  Persius,  iii.  229.) 

(2)  Any  projection  resembling  or  corresponding 
to  the  tooth  of  an  animal  in  shape,  position  or 
office ;  a  small,  narrow,  projecting  piece,  usually 
one  of  a  set ;  as,  (a)  The  tooth  of  a  comb,  a  saw,  a 
file,  a  card,  a  rake ;  (b )  A  cog  of  a  wheel ;  (c)  A  tine 
or  prong  of  a  fork.  In  a  mechanical  sense,  a  term 
applied  to  a  projecting  lug,  whose  function  is  to 
tear,  crumble,  cut,  or  mash  the  object  to  which  it 
is  applied. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Anat.  (pi.) :  Bony  developments  of  the  skin  an- 

earing  m  the  jaws 

rates.  They  are 
used  for  mastica¬ 
tion.  Man  has  two 
sets  of  teeth,  the 
temporary,  decidu¬ 
ous,  or  milk  teeth, 
and  the  permanent 
teeth.  The  former 
are  twenty  in  all, 
viz.,  ten  in  each  jaw; 
and  the  permanent 
ones  are  thirty-two, 
viz.,  sixteen  in  each 
jaw.  The  tempo¬ 
rary  teeth  in  each 
jaw  consist  of:  In¬ 
cisors  4 ;  Canines  1 — 

1;  Molars  2 — 2;  the 
permanent  teeth  of 
Incisors  4;  Canines 
1 — 1 ;  Premolars  2 — 

2;  Molars  3—3.  Of 
the  deciduous  teeth, 
the  central  incisors 
a  p  pear  from  the 
sixth  to  the  eighth 
month ;  the  lateral 
incisors  from  the 
seventh  to  the 
tenth ;  the  first  mo¬ 
lar  from  the  twelfth 
to  the  fourteenth,  the  canines  from  the  fifteenth 
to  the  twentieth,  and  the  second  molar  from  the 
twentieth  to  the  thirtieth.  The  first  permanent 


of  man  ana  most  other  verte- 


Human  Dentition. 


Showing  the  teeth  of  a  child  at 
six  years  old.  All  the  decidu¬ 
ous  teeth  are  shown,  and  the 
first  permanent  molar  in  each 
jaw  (to  1)  has  been  cut;  the 
incisors  (i  1,  i  2),  canines  (c), 
premolars  (pm  1,  pm  2),  and 
second  molar  (to  2)  are  shown 
in  the  alveoli  of  the  jaw. 


molar  appears  at  the  age  of  six,  the  central  incis¬ 
ors  at  seven,  the  lateral  incisors  at  eight,  the 
anterior  premolars  at  nine,  posterior  ones  at  ten, 
the  canines  at  eleven  or  twelve,  second  molars  at 
twelve  to  thirteen ;  the  third,  or  wisdom-teeth,  at 
seventeen  to  twenty-five.  The  roots  of  the  teeth 
are  implanted  in  the  alveoli  of  the  jaws,  which 
they  fit  accurately.  The  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw 
slightly  overhang  those  of  the  lower.  A  tooth  con¬ 
sists  of  three  portions,  viz.,  a  crown,  a  root,  with  a 
fang  or  fangs,  and  a  neck.  On  making  a  section  of 
a  tooth,  the  hard  substance  of  which  it  is  composed 
is  hollow  within.  The  cavity  is  called  the  pulp- 
cavity,  as  it  is  filled  by  a  soft,  highly  vascular,  and 
sensitive  substance  called  the  dental  pulp.  The 
hard  part  of  a  tooth  is  composed  of  three  sub¬ 
stances — ivory  or  dentine,  enamel,  and  a  cement,  or 
crust  a  petrosa.  A  tooth  is  formed  in  the  same  way 
as  a  hair.  Among  the  lower  vertebrates  the  teeth 
are  so  varied  in  number  and  character,  and  these 
variations  are  so  correlated  with  other  parts  of  the 
structure,  that  they  are  of  primary  value  for  the 
purpose  of  classification.  For  details,  see  the  vari¬ 
ous  orders  (as  Carnivora,  Rodentia,  Ruminantia, 
&c.) .  Recent  birds  have  no  teeth  properly  so  called 
[Odontornis],  but  the  name  is  applied  to  a  notch 
in  the  bill  of  the  more  predatory  species.  It  is 
large  and  conspicuous  among  the  birds  of  prey,  and 
one  of  the  tribes  of  Perchers  is  called  Dentirostres. 
In  reptilia  the  character  of  the  teeth,  and  especially 
the  fact  whether  or  not  any  of  them  constitute 
poison  fangs,  is  of  great  importance.  Among  the 
Amphibia  and  fishes  the  teeth  greatly  vary,  but  the 
differences  are  not  so  important  for  the  purpose  of 
classification  as  in  the  mammals.  Among  inverte¬ 
brates,  the  word  tooth  is  often  employed  for  a  notch 
in  some  organ  or  other;  but  in  this  case  it  is  not 
homologous  to  the  teeth  of  the  vertebrates.. 

2.  Bot.  (pi.) :  Projections  separated  by  indenta¬ 
tions  on  the  margin  of  a  leaf,  and  resembling  ser¬ 
rations,  but  with  concave  instead  of  straight  edges. 

IT  (1)  In  spite  (or  despite)  of  one's  teeth:  In  open 
or  direct  defiance  of ;  in  opposition  to  every  effort. 

*(2)  In  the  teeth:  In  direct  opposition;  directly 
in  front. 

“Dost  thou  jeer,  and  flout  me  in  the  teeth?” 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  2. 

(3)  To  cast  (or  throw)  anything  in  one's  teeth :  To 
taunt  or  reproach  one  with  anything ;  to  retort 
reproachfully. 

“  The  thieves  also,  which  were  crucified  with  him,  cast 
the  same  in  his  teeth.” — Matt,  xxvii.  44. 

(4)  To  one's  teeth :  To  one’s  face ;  in  open  opposi¬ 
tion  ;  openly. 

“  It  warms  the  very  sickness  in  my  heart, 

That  I  shall  live  and  tell  him  to  his  teeth, 

Thus  didest  thou.”  Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

(5)  Tooth  and  nail  (Lit.=by  biting  and  scratch¬ 
ing) :  With  all  one’s  power;  by  all  possible  means 
of  attack  and  defense. 

“A  desperate  tooth-and-nail  encounter  raged  for  some 
moments  before  the  tomb.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

(6)  To  set  the  teeth  on  edge :  To  cause  a  tingling 
or  grating  sensation  in  the  teeth. 

tooth-back,  s. 

Entom.:  A  popular  name  for  the  Notodontid®. 
It  is  a  translation  of  the  name  of  the  type-genus 
(Notodonta). 

tooth-bill,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  Tooth-billed  Pigeon  (q.  v.). 

“The  whole  contour  of  the  Tooth-bill  is  remarkable.” — 
Wood:  Illus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii.  593. 

tooth-billed  kites,  s.  pi. 

Ornith. :  The  genus  Leptodon. 

tooth-billed  pigeon,  s. 

Ornith.:  Didunculus  strigirostris,  from  Navigat¬ 
or’s  Island.  It  is  about  fourteen  inches  long,  body 
rounded,  beak  orange,  nearly  as  long  as  the  head, 
greatly  arched  on  the  upper  mandible,  the  lower 
mandible  deeply  cleft  into  three  distinct  teeth  near 
the  tip.  Head,  neck,  breast,  and  abdomen  glossy 
greenish  black,  velvety  black  on  shoulders  and 
upper  part  of  back ;  rest  of  back,  wings,  tail,  and 
under  coverts  deep  chestnut.  Called  also  the  Little 
Dodo.  [Didunculus.] 

tooth-cement,  s.  Oxide  of  zinc  mixed  with  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  used  for  filling  teeth, 
tooth-coralline,  s. 

Zo/51. :  Sertularella  polyzonias,  a  common  shore 
and  deep-water  species, 
tooth-cress,  tooth-violet,  s. 

Bot. :  Dentaria  bulbifera.  N  amed  from  the  tooth¬ 
like  scales  of  the  root.  (Prior.) 

♦tooth-drawer,  subst.  One  whose  business  is  to 
extract  teeth  with  instruments  ;  a  dentist. 

“Ay,  and  worn  in  the  cap  of  a  tooth-drawer.” 

Shakesp. :  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  v.  2. 

tooth-drawing,  subst.  The  act  or  practice  of 
extracting  teeth ;  dentistry. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  qmidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine-  go  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  -  kw. 
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tooth-key 


top 


tOOth-key,  s.  An  instrument  for  extracting  teeth, 
so  named  because  it  is  turned  like  a  key. 

tooth-ornament,  s. 


Arch. :  A  peculiar  decoration,  extensively  used  in 
the  Early  English  style  of  architecture,  forming  a 
marked  feature  by  which 
it  may  be  generally 
known.  It  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  consisting  of  a 
series  of  closely-placed 
small  flowers,  each  con¬ 
sisting  of  four  leaves, 
which  project  forward  to 
a  central  point.  These 
are  generally  placed  in 
hollow  moldings,  and 
are  used  in  great  profu- 
sion.  The  illustration 
shows  an  arch  in  the 
north  transept  of  York 
Minster,  A.  D.  1250. 

tooth-pick,  s.  [Tooth¬ 
pick.} 

tooth-powder,  s.  A  powder  used  for  cleaning 
the  teeth  ;  a  dentifrice. 


Arch  with  Tooth  Orna¬ 
ment. 


tooth-rash,  s.  [Strophulus.] 

tOOth-saw,  s.  A  fine  frame-saw  used  by  dentists. 

tooth-shell,  s. 

Zodl.:  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of  the 
genus  Dentalium  (q.  v.),  from  the  fact  that  these 
shells  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  canine  teeth  of 
small  carnivorous  animals. 


tooth-violet,  s.  [Tooth-cress.] 
tooth,  *tothe,  v.  t.  [Tooth,  s.] 

1.  To  furnish  with  teeth. 

2.  To  indent,  to  cut  into  teeth  ;  to  jag ;  as,  to  tooth 


a  saw. 

3.  To  lock  into  each  other. 

tooth  -ache,  s.  [Eng.  tooth ,  and  ache.]  Pain  in 
the  teeth;  odontalgia. 

toothache-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Ctenium  americanum,  a  grass  two  to  four 
feet  high,  with  rough,  narrow,  flat  leaves  and  culms, 
each  with  a  single  spike,  having  the  spikelets  in 
two  rows.  The  root  has  a  very  pungent  taste. 

toothache-tree,  s. 


jDUtu,ny  . 

1.  The  genus  Xanthoxylon,  and  specially  X.frax - 
ineum ,  a  tree  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  high, 
found  in  North  America  from  Canada  to  Florida. 
So  called  because  its  bark  and  its  capsular  fruit, 
which  have  a  hot,  acrid  taste,  are  used  as  a  remedy 
for  toothache.  A  tincture  of  the  bark  has  been 
given  in  rheumatism. 

2,  Aralia  spinosa. 

tooth-brush,  subst.  [Eng.  tooth ,  and  brush.]  A 
brush,  usually  of  bristles,  for  cleaning  the  teeth. 

toothbrush-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Salvador  a  persica. 

toothed,  a.  [Eng.  tooth ,  s. ;  -ed.] 

1.  Ord.  Language :  Having  teeth;  furnished  with 
teeth. 

2.  Bot.  {of  a  leaf ,  &c.) :  Having  sharp  teeth,  with 
concave  edges ;  dentate.  If  these  teeth  are  them¬ 
selves  toothed  the  leaf  is  said  to  be  duplicato- 
dentate. 

toothed-whales,  s.  pi. 

ZoOl. :  A  popular  name  for  the  Odontoceti  (q.  v.h 

toothed-wheels,  s.  pi.  Wheels  made  to  act  upon 
or  drive  on  another  by  having  the  surface  of  each 
indented  with  teeth,  which  fit  into  each  other;  cog¬ 
wheels. 

tooth  -edge,  s.  [Eng.  tooth ,  s.,  and  edge.]  The  sen¬ 
sation  excited  by  grating  sounds,  and  by  the  touch 
of  certain  substances ;  tingling  uneasiness,  almost 
amounting  to  pain  in  the  teeth,  caused  by  stridu- 
lous  sounds,  vefiication,  or  acid  or  acrid  substances. 

tooth'-f  ul,  *t00th-f  ull,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  tooth,  s. ; 
■ful{l).] 

*A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Full  of  teeth. 

2.  Palatable,  toothsome. 

“  Some  angel  hath  me  fed; 

If  so  toothful  I  will  be  banqueted.” 

Massinger;  Virgin  Martyr,  v.  1. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  small  draught  of  any  liquor. 
( Colloq .) 

“A  pull  at  the  milk  and  soda  water  .  .  .  or  possibly 

a  toothful  of  something  a  little  stronger.”  Field ,  April  4, 
1885. 

tooth  -Ihg,  s.  [Eng.  tooth,  s. ;  -ing.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  tooth.  ,  ,,  .  . 

2.  Build.:  Bricks  left  projecting  at  the  end  of  a 
wall  for  the  purpose  of  building  on  an  addition 
thereto. 


tOOthlng-plane,  8.  A  plane  in  which  the  iron 
has  a  serrated  edge  and  is  placed  upright.  It  is 
used  for  scoring  surfaces  which  are  to  be  veneered. 

tooth’-less,  *tooth-les,  a.  [Eng.  tooth,  s. ;  -less. ] 
Having  no  teeth ;  having  lost  the  teeth ;  deprived 
of  the  teeth. 

“Teeth  for  the  toothless,  ringlets  for  the  bald.” 

Cowper.  Task,  iv.  81. 

tooth '-let,  s.  [Eng.  tooth,  s. :  dimin.  suffix  -let.] 
A  little  tooth ;  a  pretty,  tooth-like  projection, 
tooth'-let-ted,  a.  [Eng.  toothlet ;  -ed.] 

Bot. :  Furnished  with  small  teeth,  as  the  leaves 
of  Salvia paniculata.  {Loudon.) 

to6th'-plck,  *to6th  -pick-er,  s.  [Eng.  tooth,  s., 
and  pick,  or  picker.]  An  instrument  for  clearing 
the  teeth  of  substances  lodged  between  them. 

“I  will  fetch  you  a  toothpicker  now  from  the  farthest 
inch  of  Asia.” — Shakesp.;  Much  Ado,  ii.  1. 

If  Crutch  and  Toothpick  Brigade  :  A  term  applied, 
about  1884,  to  the  dandies  who  affected  sticks  with 
crutch  handles,  and  held  toothpicks  between  their 
teeth.  {English.) 

tooth -some,  a.  [Eng.  tooth ;  -some.]  Palatable; 
pleasing  to  the  taste. 

“My  compatriots  .  ,  .  are  too  squeamish  in  their 
taste,  and  fonder  of  the  toothsome  than  the  wholesome.” 
— Search:  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xxiii. 

tooth'-some-l^, adv.  [Eng.  toothsome;  -ly.]  In 
a  toothsome  manner ;  pleasingly  to  the  taste. 

“The  splendid  saddle  (the  Squire’s  own  Southdowns), 
which  melted  so  toothsomely  in  the  mouth.” — M.  Collins; 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar ,  ch.  i. 

tobth-some-ness,  s.  [English  toothsome ;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  toothsome  ;  pleasant¬ 
ness  to  the  taste. 


to6th’-Wort,  s.  [Eng.  tooth  and  wort.] 

Botany : 

1.  The  genus  Lathrsea,  and  specially  L.  squama- 
ria.  Named  from  the  tooth-like  scales  of  the  root- 
stock  and  the  base  of  the  stem.  (Prior.)  But  Mr. 
E.  Lees,  quoted  by  Britten  &  Holland,  says  that 
after  flowering,  when  the  capsules  are  half  ripe, 
they  remarkably  resemble  human  teeth,  both  in 
form  and  color. 

2.  Dentaria  bulbifera. 

3.  Capsella  bursa-pastoris. 

*todth-jf,  a.  [Eng.  tooth,  s. ;  -y.]  Toothed;  hav¬ 
ing  teeth. 

“  Let  the  green  hops  lie  lightly;  next  expand 
The  smoothest  surface  with  the  toothy  rake.” 

Smart:  Hop  Garden,  ii. 

too -tie,  v.  i.  [Eng.  toot  (2),  v. ;  suff.  -le.]  To  toot 
gently. 

“A  captive  linnet  downstairs,  disgusted  perhaps  at  the 
feeble  tootling  of  the  impertinent  but  free  sparrows  in  the 
garden.” — Field,  April  4,  1885. 

toQ'-tle,  s.  [Tootles,  v.] 

1  .Lit.:  The  noise  produced  by  tootling;  the 
sounds  produced  by  a  bad  performer  on  the  flute. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  weak,  immature  literary  production. 
{Univ.  Slang.) 

“It  will  produce  abundance  of  easy,  loose,  rhetorical 
amateur  criticism — will  produce  tootle ,  as  it  used  to  be 
called.” — London  Daily  News. 

top,  *t0ppe,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  top ;  cogn.  with  Dutch 
top ;  Icel.  toppr—a  tuft,  crest,  top  ;  Dan.  top- a  tuft, 
crest,  top  ;  Sw.  topp= a  summit;  O.  H.  Ger.  zoph; 
Ger.  zopf=  a  tuft  of  hair,  top  of  a  tree ;  Norw.  topp 
-a  top,  a  bung;  Wei.  top= a  top,  a  stopple;  Gaelic 
topach= having  a  tuft  or  crest;  Ger.  topf=  a  top 
(toy).]  [Tuft.] 

A.  As  substantive : 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  highest  part  or  point  of  anything;  the  most 
elevated  or  uppermost  point ;  the  summit. 

“On  the  top  of  the  mountain.” 

Shakesp. :  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  v.  L 

2.  The  surface,  the  upper  side. 

“  Such  trees  as  spread  their  roots  near  the  top  of  the 
ground.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist. 

3.  The  crown  of  the  head,  or  the  hair  upon  it ;  the 
forelock. 

“All  the  stored  vengeance  of  heaven  fall 
On  her  ungrateful  top.’’  Shakesp. :  Lear,  ii.  4. 


4.  The  head  or  upper  part  of  a  plant ;  as,  the  turnip 

^°5.S*The  highest  place  or  rank ;  the  most  honorable 
position ;  as,  to  be  at  the  top  of  one’s  class  or  pro¬ 
fession.  ,  .  ,  ,  , 

6.  The  highest  person ;  the  chief,  the  head. 

“  How  would  you  be, 

If  he,  which  is  the  top  of  judgment,  should 
But  judge  you  as  you  are?” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  2. 

7.  The  utmost  degree;  the  highest  point;  the 
acme. 

“  Our  griefs  are  risen  to  the  lop. 

Shakesp.;  Pericles,  ii.  4. 


*8.  The  eve  or  verge ;  the  point. 

“  He  was  upon  the  top  of  his  marriage  with  Magdaleinq, 
the  French  king’s  daughter.” — Knolles:  Hist,  of  Turkes. 

9.  That  portion  of  a  cut  gem  which  is  between 
the  extreme  margin  and  the  flat  face. 

10.  A  child’s  top,  shaped  like  an  inverted  conoid, 
which  is  made  to  whirl  by  means  of  a  string  oi 
whip. 

j[  1.  Magnetic  top  :  A  top  through  the  longer  axis 
of  which  is  set  a  pointed  bar  magnet  which  acts  as 
a  spindle  on  which  it  rotates.  It  is  set  in  motion  in 
the  ordinary  way,  and,  as  it  spins,  a  small  piece  of 
iron  wire  is  laid  beside  it  and  in  contact  with  the 
spindle.  The  magnetism  of  the  latter  causes  the 
wire  to  adhere  to  it  while  the  friction  causes  the 
wire  to  move  longitudinally.  When  the  end  of  the 
wire  is  reached  it  passes  over  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  spindle  and  reverses  its  former  motion,  travel¬ 
ling  back  to  the  point  from  which  it  started.  This 
process  is  repeated  every  time  the  end  of  the  wire 
is  reached,  and  the  reciprocal  motion  of  the  wire  is 
continued  as  long  as  the  top  spins.  By  using  bent 
pieces  of  wire  curious  effects  may  be  obtained. 

2.  Gravity  top :  This  top  consists  of  a  disc  mounted! 
in  a  circle  with  its  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
of  the  latter.  When  the  disc  is  rotated  the  top  can 
be  placed  on  a  tightly  stretched  string  upon  which 
it  will  spin  in  positions  apparently  utterly  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  laws  of  gravity. 

3.  Humming  top :  A  hollow  top  the  sides  of  which 
are  pierced  with  holes,  causing  the  toy,  when  rap¬ 
idly  rotated,  to  emit  a  deep  or  high  tone,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  holes  and  the  diameter  of  the  top. 

11.  {PI.) :  Top-boots  (q.  v.). 

“ It  had  long  been  his  ambition  to  stand  in  a  bar  of  his 
own,  in  a  green  coat,  knee  cords,  and  tops.’’ — Dickens: 
Pickwick,  ch.  xiv. 

*12.  A  method  of  cheating  at  dice  in  vogue  abou^ 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Both  dice 
appeared  to  be  put  into  the  box,  but  in  reality  one 
was  kept  at  the  top  of  the  box  between  the  finger? 
of  the  person  playing. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Naut. :  A  platform  surrounding  the  head  of  the 
lower  mast,  formed  of  timbers  called  cross-trees, 
which  are  laid  across 
the  trestle-trees,  the 
latter  being  sup¬ 
ported  by  cheeks  se¬ 
cured  to  the  sides  of 
the  mast  below  the 
head.  The  top  serves 
to  form  an  extended 
base  for  securing  the 
lower  ends  of  the  top¬ 
mast  shrouds,  and  is 
also  a  place  of  rest 
for  the  men  aloft.  The 
tops  are  named  after 
the  respective  masts 
to  which  they  belong, 
as  the  main-,  fore-, 
and  mizzen-tops. 

2.  Joinery :  The  up¬ 
permost  piece  in  the 
back  of  a  chair. 

3.  Rope-making :  A  plug  with  three  grooves  used 
to  regulate  the  twist  of  a  rope  when  three  strands 
are  being  laid  up  (twisted). 

4.  Wool-manuf. :  A  narrow  bundle  of  slivers  of 
long-stapled  wool,  containing  a  pound  and  a  half. 
The  slivers  are  made  by  a  pair  of  combs. 

B.  Asadj.:  Being  on  or  at  the  top  or  summit; 
highest,  extreme. 

“  Setting  out  at  top  speed.” — H.  Brooke:  Fool  of  Qual¬ 
ity,  i.  364. 

If  (1)  Color-top:  A  form  of  top  modified  for  color 
experiments.  The  top  consists  of  a  thin  spindle 
with  a  point,  passing  through  a  heavy,  flat  disc, 
which  spins  a  long  time  when  set  in  motion.  Discs 
of  colored  card  are  then  cut  with  one  radial  slit  to 
a  hole  in  the  center,  which  slips  over  the  spindle  of 
the  top  ;  thus  different  colors  can  be  superposed  so 
as  to  show  sectors  of  each  in  any  proportions,  and 
the  persistence  of  vision  presents  _  to  the  eye  the 
effect  of  the  mixture  when  the  top  is  spun. 

(2)  Top  and  butt: 

Shipbuild. :  A  mode  of  working  plank  which  does 
not  maintain  its  width  'from  end  to  end.  The  top 
of  one  plank  and  the  butt  of  the  other  are  worked 
together  so  that  the  two  layers  make  a  double 
breadth  of  even  width. 

*(3)  Top  and  top-gallant :  In  full  array;  in  full 
fig  ;  in  full  force. 

“  Top  and  top-gallant,  all  in  brave  array.” 

Peele.-  Battle  of  Alcazar,  iii.  3. 

(4)  Top  of  the  tree :  The  highest  position  in  a  pro¬ 
fession  or  the  like. 

(5)  Tops-and-bottoms :  Small  rolls  of  dough  baked, 
cut  in  halves,  and  then  browned  in  an  oven,  used  as 
food  for  infants. 

(6)  To  the  top  of  one's  bent:  To  the  utmost  that 
one's  inclination  or  bias  will  permit. 


Mast,  showing  Top. 


b<m, 

-dan. 


boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus, 
-tian  =  sh?tn.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


(jliin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  —  f. 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


top-annual 
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topaz 


top-annual,  s. 

Scots  Law :  An  annual  rent  from  a  house  built  in 
a  burgh.  ( Ogilvie .) 

top-armor,  s. 

Naut.:  A  top  railing  with  posts  and  netting  on 
the  top-sides. 

top-beam,  s.  A  collar-beam  (q.  v.). 


top-block,  s. 

1.  Naut.:  A  single  iron-bound  hook-block.  It 
hooks  to  an  eye-bolt  in  the  cap.  The  top  pendants 
are  rove  through  the  top-blocks  when  swaying  up 
or  lowering  down  the  topmasts. 

2.  Vehicles:  A  projecting  piece  on  which  the  bows 
of  the  carriage-top  rest  when  down. 

top-boots,  s.  pi.  Boots  having  tops  of  light-col- 
orecfleather,  used  chiefly  for  riding. 

top-breadth,  s.  The  same  as  Top-timber  line 
(q.v.). 
top-brim,  s. 

Naut. :  The  same  as  Top-rim:  (q.  v.). 
top-card,  s.  [Flat,  C.  II.  3.] 
top-chain,  s. 

Naut. :  One  of  the  chains  by  which  the  lower  yard 
is  sustained  if  the  slings  be  shot  away. 

top-cloth,  s.  Tarred  canvas  to  cover  hammocks 
when  stowed  away  on  the  top  in  action, 
top-coat,  s.  An  overcoat. 

top-draining,  s.  The  actor  practice  of  draining 
the  surface  of  land. 

top-dress,  v.  t.  To  manure  on  the  surface,  as 
Ian* 

“In  moist  land,  cuttings  can  be  made  to  grow  if  set  out 
even  late  in  the  spring,  especially  if  top-dressed  and 
mulched.” — Scribnefs  Magazine,  April,  1880,  p.  822. 

top-dressing,  s.  A  dressing  of  manure  on  the 
surface. 


“A  top-dressing  in  spring.” — Smithson:  Useful  Book  for 
Farmers,  p.  12. 

*top-filled,  a.  Filled  to  the  top  ;  made  topful. 
top-flat,  s.  [Top-card.] 
top-fuller,  s. 

Smith.:  A  tool  with  a  narrow  round  edge,  like 
the  peen  of  a  hammer,  and  having  the  ordinary 
hazel-rod  handle, 
top-gallant,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Naut.:  Applied  to  the 
mast,  rigging,  and  sail  next 
above  the  topmast,  as, 
maintop-gallant  mast,  fore¬ 
top-gallant  shrouds,  or 
braces;  mizzen  top-gallant 
sail. 

*2.  Highest,  elevated. 

“I  dare  appeal  to  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  top-gallant  sparks.” 

— V  Estrange. 


B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Naut. :  The  mast,  sail, 
and  rigging  next  above  the 
topmast. 


Foremast,  showing 
Top-gallant. 


“A  goodly  ship  with  banners  bravely  dight 
And  flag  in  her  top-gallant,  I  espide.” 

Spenser:  World’s  Vanitie. 


*2.  The  highest  point,  the  summit,  the  pinnacle. 

“Which  to  the  high  top-gallant  of  my  joy 
Must  be  my  convoy  in  the  secret  night. 
Farewell.” — Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

top-hamper,  s. 

Naut.:  The  mast,  spars,  and  rigging  of  a  vessel; 
boats  inboard  and  on  their  davits  ;  horse  and  gang 
casks,  anchors,  cables,  and  coiled  or  belayed  ropes 
of  the  running  rigging.  Sometimes  applied  to  any 
unnecessary  weight  above  deck. 

top-heavy,  a. 

1.  Lit.:  Having  the  top  or  upper  part  heavier 
than  the  lower,  so  as  to  be  liable  to  topple  over. 

“A  roof  should  not  be  too  heavy  nor  too  light;  but  of 
the  two  extremes  a  house  top-heavy  is  the  worst.” — Wotton: 
Architecture,  p.  48. 

2.  Fig.:  Intoxicated.  (Slang.) 

♦top-honor,  s.  A  top-sail. 

“With  hasty  reverence  their  top-honors  lower.” 

Prior:  Carmen  Seculare,  478. 

top-knot,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  crest  or  knot  of  feathers  upon 
the  head  or  top,  as  of  a  bird ;  also  an  ornamental 
knot  or  bow  worn  on  the  top  of  the  head,  as  by 
women. 

“This  arrogance  amounts  to  the  pride  of  an  ass  in  his 
trappings  ;  when  ’tis  but  his  master  s  taking  away  his 
top-knot  to  make  an  ass  of  him  again.” — V Estrange. 


Ichthy. :  Phrynorhombus  unimaculatus ,  ranging 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  shores  of  Britain. 
Bloch’s  Topknot  is  Rhombus  punctatus,  a  compar¬ 
atively  small  species,  occurring  in  the  English 
Channel  and  on  the  northern  coasts  of  Europe. 
Gtlnther  ( Study  of  Fishes,  p.  555)  notes  that,  these 
fish  are  often  confounded.  By  some  authorities  the 
popular  names  are  reversed, 
top-lantern,  s. 

Naut. :  A  large  lantern  or  light  in  the  top  of  a 
vessel ;  a  top-light. 

top-light,  s. 

Naut.:  The  same  as  Top-lantern  (q.v.). 
top-lining,  s. 

Nautical : 

1.  The  lining  on  the  afterpart  of  the  top-sail,  to 
prevent  the  top-brim  from  chafing  the  top-sail. 

2.  A  platform  of  thin  board  nailed  upon  the  upper 
part  of  the  cross-trees  on  a  vessel’s  top. 

top-maul,  s. 

Naut. :  A  maul  kept  in  a  ship’s  top  for  driving  the 
fid  out  and  in. 

top-minor,  s. 

Rope-making :  One  of  the  holes  through  which 
the  individual  strands  are  drawn  on  the  way  to  the 
twisting-machine. 

*top-proud,  a.  Proud  in  the  highest  degree. 

“This  top-proud  fellow.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  i.  1. 

top-rail,  s. 

Carp. :  The  uppermost  rail  of  a  piece  of  framing 
or  wainscoting. 

top-rim,  s. 

Naut.:  A  thin  piece  of  board  bent  round  a  vessel’s 
top,  giving  it  a  finish,  and  covering  in  the  ends  of 
the  cross-trees  and  trestle-trees,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  top-sail  from  being  chafed. 

top-rope,  s. 

Naut. :  A  rope  to  sway  up  a  topmast. 

top-sail,  8. 

Naut. :  The  second  sail  above  the  deck  on  any 
mast  (main,  fore,  or  mizzen). 

“And  when  he  was  to  leeward,  he  kept  about  to  the 
shoreward,  and  left  vs,  and  then  we  put  out  our  top-sailes 
and  gaue  them  chace.” — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  ii.  40. 

Top-sail-schooner : 

Naut. :  A  vessel  otherwise  schooner  rigged,  but 
carrying  a  square  sail  on  the  foremast. 

top-saw,  s.  The  upper  saw  of  a  pair  in  a  circular 
saw-mill.  In  large  logs,  the  lower  and  larger  saw 
does  not  penetrate  to  the  upper  edge, 
top-sawyer,  s. 

I.  Lit. :  The  sawyer  who  takes  the  upper  stand  in 
a  sawpit,  and  gets  higher  wages  than  the  man 
below. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  One  who  holds  a  higher  position  than  another ; 
a  chief  over  others. 

“  W asn’t  he  always  top-sawyer  among  you  all ? ” — Dickens: 
Oliver  Twist,  ch.  xliii. 

2.  A  first-rate  man  in  any  line  ;  an  eminent  man  ; 
an  aristocrat. 

“  They  have  got  a  top-sawyer  from  London  there.” — B. 
Disraeli:  Sybil,  bk.  vi.,  oh.  vi. 

top-shaped,  a. 

Botany:  Inversely  conical,  with  a  contraction 
toward  the  point. 

top-shell,  s. 

Zo6l. :  A  popular  name  for  any  shell  of  the  genus 
Turbinella,  from  the  fact  that  the  type-species, 
Turbinella  pyrum ,  is  by  no  means  unlike  a  peg-top. 
top-side,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  top  or  upper  side. 

2.  Shipwright  (pi.)  :  The  upper  part  of  the  ship’s 

sides.  , 

Top-side  line : 

Shipbuild. :  A  sheer  line  drawn  above  the  top 
timber  at  the  upper  side  of  the  gunwale. 

Top-side  of  round  of  beef : 

Cookery  :  The  upper  part  of  the  round  or  buttock. 
It  makes  an  excellent  and  economical  roasting 
joint. 

top-soil,  8.  The  upper  part  or  surface  of  the  soil. 

top-soiling,  s.  The  act  or  art  of  taking  off  the 
top-soil  of  land  before  a  canal,  railway,  &c.,  is 
begun. 

top-stone,  s.  A  stone  that  is  placed  on  the  top, 
or  that  forms  the  top  of  anything. 

top-tackle,  s. 

Naut. :  Tackle  used  in  swaying  a  topmast. 

top-timber,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  The  timber  next  above  the  futtocks 
in  the  ribs  of  a  ship’s  side. 


IT  (1)  Long  top-timber :  The  timber  above  each  of 
the  first  futtocks. 

(2)  Short  top-timber :  The  timber  above  each  of 
the  second  futtocks. 

(3)  Top-timber  line : 

Shipbuild. :  A  line  in  the  sheer  plan  drawn  to  the 
sheer  of  the  ship  fore  and  aft,  at  the  height  of  the- 
under  side  of  the  gunwale  amidships. 

top-tool,  s.  A  tool  like  a  top-fuller,  but  with  a 
sharper  point. 

top,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Top,  s.] 

*A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  rise  aloft ;  to  be  eminent. 

“  These  long  ridges  of  lofty  and  topping  mountains* 
which  run  east  and  west.” — Derham:  Physico-Theology. 

2.  To  excel ;  to  rise  above  others. 

“I  have  heard  say,  he  had  not  less  than  1,000  slaves,, 
some  of  whom  were  topping  merchants,  and  had  many 
slaves  under  them.” — Dampier:  Voyages  (an.  1688). 

3.  To  predominate. 

“The  thoughts  of  the  mind  are  uninterruptedly  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  determination  of  the  will,  influenced  by 
topping  uneasiness  while  it  lasts.” — Locke:  Human  Under¬ 
stand.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxi. 

4.  To  be  of  a  certain  height ;  to  measure  in  height- 

B.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  cover  on  the  top  ;  to  cap. 

“Her  pile,  far  off  appearing  like  a  mount 
Of  alabaster,  top’t  with  golden  spires.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  548. 

2.  To  pass  over  the  top  of. 

“Many  a  green  dog  would  endeavor  to  take  a  meuse 
instead  of  topping  the  brambles,  thereby  possibly  split¬ 
ting  a  claw.” — Field,  March  19,  1887. 

3.  To  rise  above. 

“A  gourd  planted  by  a  large  pine,  climbing  by  the 
boughs  twined  about  them,  till  it  topped  and  covered  the 
tree.” — L’  Estrange. 

*4.  To  rise  to  the  top  of. 

“If  aught  obstruct  thy  course,  yet  stand  not  still, 

But  wind  about  till  thou  hast  topped  the  hill.” 

Denham:  Of  Prudence,  166. 

5.  To  cut  off  the  top  of ;  to  crop,  to  lop. 

“  These,  if  topped  and  tailed,  the  roots  reduced  to  pulp, 
and  the  leaves  passed  through  a  chaff-cutter.” — Field, 
Oct.  3,  1885. 

*6.  To  outgo,  to  excel,  to  surpass. 

‘‘Topping  all  others  in  boasting.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 

*7.  To  perform  eminently. 

*8.  To  copulate  with ;  to  tup,  to  cover. 

“  Cassio  did  top  her.” — Shakesp.:  Othello,  v.  2. 

II.  Naut. :  To  raise  one  end,  as  of  a  yard  or  boom, 
so  that  one  end  becomes  higher  than  the  other. 

“All  .  .  .  topped  their  booms  for  home.” — Field, 

Sept.  4, 1886. 

IT  (1)  To  top  off:  To  complete  by  putting  over  the 
top  or  uppermost  part  of  ;  as,  to  top  off  a  stack  of 
hay  ;  hence,  to  finish,  to  complete. 

*(2)  To  top  over  tail,  *To  toppe  ouer  tayle:  To 
turn  head  over  heels. 

“  To  tumble  ouer  and  ouer,  to  toppe  ouer  tayle.” — 
Ascham:  Toxophilus,  p.  47. 

*(3)  To  top  up  with:  To  finish  with  ;  to  wind  up 
with. 

“  l  our  engage  to  go  half-price  to  the  play  at  night  and 
top  up  with  oysters.” — Dickens:  Bleak  House ,  ch.  xi. 

*top  -arch,  s.  [Lat.  toparcha,  from  Gr.  toparches, 
toparchos,  from  topos= a  place,  and  archo— to  rule.] 
The  principal  man  in  a  place  or  country  ;  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  a  toparchy. 

“  They  are  not  to  be  conceived  potent  monarchs,  but  top- 
archs,  or  kings  of  narrow  territories.” — Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors. 

top -ar-chy,  s.  [Gr.  toparchia.' ]  [Toparch.] 
A  little  state,  consisting  of  a  few  cities  or  towns  ;  a 
petty  country  governed  by  a  toparch. 

“  For  several  kings  swaying  their  ebony  scepters  in 
each  toparchy.” — Herbert:  Travels. 

to-pau,  s.  [Native  name.] 

Ornith. :  The  Rhinoceros  Hornbill  (q.v.). 

t5'-paz,  *to-pas,  *to-pase,  *tu-pace,  s.  [French 

topase,  from  Lat.  topazus,  topazon,  topazion,  from 
Gr.  topazos,  topazion;  origin  doubtful.] 

1.  Min.:  A  mineral  crystallizing  in  the  ortho¬ 
rhombic  system,  possessing  a  highly-perfect  basal 
cleavage,  columnar,  and  occasionally  granular. 
Hardness,  8'0;  specific  gravity,  3'4-3'65  ;  luster,  vit¬ 
reous;  color,  shades  of  vellow,  greenish,  bluish, 
also  colorless;  transparent  to  sub-transparent; 
fracture,  sub-conchoidai ;  pyroelectric.  Composi¬ 
tion:  Silicon,  15*17 ;  aluminium,  29-58:  oxygen, 
34'67  ;  fluorine,  20-58=100,  with  the  chemical  formula, 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine-  go  pot 
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AlaOijGSiOj-RSiF'j).  Occurs  widely  distributed  in 
granite,  associated  with  beryl,  tourmaline,  &c. 

2.  Her. :  The  name  given  to  the  metal  or,  when 
borne  by  peers, 
topaz-rock,  s. 

Petrology:  A  rock  occurring  at  Schneckenstein, 
Saxony,  consisting  of  large  fragments  of  tourma¬ 
line-schist  containing  topaz,  cemented  together  by 
quartz  and  lithomarge,  topaz  also  being  crystallized 
on  the  walls  of  the  cavities.  Forms  a  vein  of  con¬ 
siderable  thickness  in  the  mica  shist. 

top'-a-za,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.]  [Topaz.] 

Ornith. :  Kings,  King  Humming-birds  ;  a  genus  of 
Trochilidse,  with  two  species,  having  two  tail- 
feathers  elongate  and  crossed.  Topaza  pella,  the 
more  common  species,  is  found  m  Guiana  and 
Trinidad,  extending  into  Brazil  and  up  the  Ama¬ 
zon,  being  replaced  on  the  Rio  N  egro  by  T.  pyra. 

to-paz-o-llte,  s.  [Eng.  topaz ;  o  connect.,  and 
Gr.  lithos—a.  stone  ;  Ger.  topazolith.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  garnet  found  in  small  crys¬ 
tals  of  a  topaz-yellow  color  at  Ala,  Piedmont. 
Dana  includes  it  among  the  lime-iron  garnets  (and- 
radite) . 

tope  (1),  s.  [Hind.]  A  grove  or  clump  of  trees. 

“The  fine  mango  topes  in  the  neighborhood  of  our 
camp.” — Field,  April  4,  1885. 

tope  (2),  s.  [Probably  a  Cornish  word.] 

Ichthy. :  A  popular  name  for  either  of  the  species 
of  the  genus  Galeus.  The  Common  Tope,  Galeus 
canis,  is  widely  distributed  throughout  all  temper¬ 
ate  and  tropical  seas,  ranging  as  far  as  California 
and  Tasmania.  It  is  about  six  feet  long,  dark  ash 
gray  above  and  white  below.  It  is  often  called  the 
Miller’s  Dog  and  Penny  Dog,  though,  according  to 
some  authorities,  the  first  name  is  properly  appli¬ 
cable  only  to  young  fish. 

tope  (3),s.  [Pali  st’hupo ;  Sansc.  st’hupa .] 
Archceol. :  The  popular  name  for  a  particular 
kind  of  Buddhist  monument  common  in  India  and 
the  southeast  of  Asia.  The  word  tope  has  reference 
to  the  general  form  of  the  monument,  which  is  a 
particular  form  of  or  development  from  the  tumulus 
(q.  v.),  and  may  be  (1)  Memorial,  built  upon  cele¬ 
brated  spots ;  (2)  Dedicatory,  concentrated  to  the 
Supreme  Buddha;  or  (3)  Sepulchral,  containing 
remains  or  relics,  in  which  case  they  are  properly 
termed  Dagobas,  and  are  frequently  found  in  tem¬ 
ples.  The  other  forms  are  usually  independent 
structures.  From  Pali  Buddhistic  writings  it 
appears  that  topes  were  in  existence  before  the 
time  of  Sakya,  and  were  objects  of  reverence  to  the 
people.  The  oldest  topes  are  in  the  shape  of  cupo¬ 
las,  generally  spherical,  but  sometimes  elliptical, 
resting  on  a  cylindrical,  quad¬ 
rangular,  or  polygonal  base,  ris¬ 
ing  either  in  a  straight  or  in  an 
inclined  line,  or  in  terraces.  The 
top,  surrounded  by  a  balcony  of 
pillars,  is  generally  crowned  by  a 
structure,  generally  quadrangu¬ 
lar,  hut  sometimes  having  the 
shape  of  an  inverted  pyramid, 
and  over  this  is  a  roof  in  the 
shape  of  an  inverted  umbrella. 

Sometimes  several  umbrellas  are 
present,  placed  one  over  the  other, 
as  is  the  case  in  a  rock-cut  tope  in 
Ajunta,  where  they  assume  some¬ 
what  the  character  of  a  spire.  The 
largest  topes  were  probably  dedi¬ 
catory;  the  most  numerous  are 
the  sepulchral  topes,  built  of  all  sizes,  and  of  all 
kinds  of  material,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  de¬ 
ceased.  The  cupola  was  intended  to  represent  the 
water-hubble,  the  Buddhistic  symbol  of  the  hollow¬ 
ness  of  the  world;  and  the  extended  umbrella 
probably  typified  the  royal  dignity  possessed  by  a 
Buddhist  saint.  The  number  of  terraces  and  stories 
had  likewise  a  symbolical  import.  The  illustration 
represents  a  tope  at  Manikyala,  in  the  Punjaub. 

tope,  v.  i.  [French  tQper= to  cover  a  stake ;  Icel. 
topa=&  word  used  by  gamblers,  and  by  persons 
drinking=ril  pledge  you.]  To  drink  hard;  to 
drink  strong  or  spirituous  liquors  to  excess. 

«  Tlie  jolly  members  of  a  toping  club.” 

Butler:  Epigram  on  a  Club  of  Sots,  i. 

to-pee',  to-pi',  subst.  [Mahratta,  Hindu,  &c.]  A 
covering  for  the  head ;  the  cork  or  pith  helmets 
worn  by  soldiers.  ( East  Indies.) 

topee-wallah,  topi-wala,  s.  [Hind.  =  hat-fel¬ 
low,  i.  e.=one  who  wears  a  hat.]  A  derogatory 
term  employed  by  natives  of  India  to  designate 
Europeans.  {Balfour.) 

top  -er,  s.  [Eng.  top{e),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  drinks 
hard ;  a  sot,  a  drunkard. 

“Sits  among  bis  fellow  topers  at  the  twopenny  club.”— 
Search:  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  v. 
top  -et,  s.  [Totjpet.] 
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top  -f  ul,  *top-f  till,  a.  [Eng.  top,  v. ;  - full .] 

1.  Full  to  the  top  or  brim  ;  brimful. 

“  ’Tis  wonderful 

What  may  be  wrought  out  of  their  discontent: 

Now  that  their  souls  are  topful  of  offense.” 

Shakesp. King  John,  iii.  4. 

2.  Very  high,  lofty. 

“The  top  of  all  the  topful  heav’ns.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Iliad,  v.  76L 
toph,  toph- us,  s.  [Lat.  tophus,  fo/ws=tufa  or 
tuff,  a  species  of  volcanic  rock  of  an  earthy  texture.] 

1.  Min.:  The  same  as  Tuff  (q.  v.). 

“In  the  construction  of  this  vault,  the  principle  of 
using  freestone  for  the  ribs,  and  toph  for  the  panels,  has 
not  been  followed.” — Archceologia,  xvii.  80. 

2.  Surg. :  A  soft  tumor  on  a  bone ;  also  a  concre¬ 
tion  in  the  joints.  ( Dunglison .) 

to-pha  -ge-ous  (or  ceous  as  shus),  a.  [Toph.] 
Pertaining  to  a  toph  or  tophus  ;  gritty,  sandy. 

“  Acids  mixed  with  them  precipitate  a  tophaceous 
chalky  matter,  but  not  a  clear  substance.”- — Arbuthnot:  On 
Aliments,  ch.  iv. 

To -phet,  fTo  -pheth,  s.  [Heb.  Topheth.  Various 
etymologies  have  been  given.  It  was  long  supposed 
to  have  been  derived  from  toph=&  drum,  a  timbrel, 
a  tambourine,  which  was  said  to  have  been  beaten 
to  drown  the  cries  of  children  burnt  in  the  fire  to 
Moloch  (q.  v.).  Gesenius  considers  tophet  to  be=a 
spittle,  that  which  is  vomited,  from  tuph=an  obso¬ 
lete  Aramsean  verb=to  spit,  and  believes  the  allu¬ 
sion  to  be  to  the  disgust  excited  by  the  place.] 
Script.:  A  place  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Jerusalem,  considered  by  Milton  (see  extract)  to  be 
identical  with  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  but  described 
in  Scripture  as  in  that  valley  (2  Kings  xxiii.  10;  Jer. 
vii.  31).  It  was  southeast  of  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xix. 
2),  and  had  been  prepared  of  old  for  some  king  of 
Israel,  or  for  Moloch  (q.  v.)  (Isa.  xxx.  33).  What¬ 
ever  its  primary  design,  “  high  places  ’’were  erected 
there,  and  it  became  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of 
Moloch  in  Palestine  (2  Kings  xxiii.  10;  Jer.  vii.  31). 
Josiah  not  merely  stopped  that  cruel  form  of  idola¬ 
try,  but  defiled  the  place  (2  Kings,  xxiii.  10 ;  Jer. 
xix.  13),  apparently  by  making  it  the  receptacle  of 
the  filth  of  the  capital.  It  became  a  burial  ground, 
ultimately  overcrowded  with  bodies  (Jer.  vii.  31, 32; 
xix.  6, 11).  [Gehenna,  Moloch.] 

“The  pleasant  valley  of  Hinnom,  2 ophet  thence 
And  black  Gehenna  called,  the  type  of  hell.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  404. 

toph -in,  s.  [Toph.]  A  kind  of  sandstone. 
toph-us;  s.  [Toph.] 
to-pi',  s.  [Topee.] 

to’-pl-a,  s.  [Latin.]  A  fanciful  style  of  mural 
decoration,  consisting  of  landscapes  of  a  very 
heterogeneous  character,  resembling  those  of  the 
Chinese,  much  used  in  the  Pompeian  houses. 

*tO-pi-ar'-I-an,  a.  [Eng.  topiary;  -an.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  or  practicing  topiary  work. 

to  -pl-ar-y  a.  [Lat.  fopiarius= pertaining  to 
ornamental  gardening,  from  topia,  {opera)  =  orna¬ 
mental  gardening,  from  Gr.  topos= a  place;  French 
topiaire .]  Shaped  by  cutting  or  clipping;  as,  topi¬ 
ary  work,  which  consists  in  giving  all  kinds  of 
fanciful  forms  to  arbors  and  thickets,  trees  and 
hedges. 

“No  topiary  hedge  of  quickset 
Was  e’er  so  neatly  cut  or  thickset.” 

Butler:  Weakness  and  Misery  of  Man. 

top'-Ic,  *top'-Ick,  *top'-Icke,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  top- 
iques  =  topicks,  books  or  places  of  logical  inven¬ 
tion  {Cotgrave) ,  from  Lat.  topica,  neut.  pi.  of  topi- 
cus,  from  Gr.  top  ikos— local,  from  topos—a.  place ; 
Ital.  topica .] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  subject  of  a  discourse,  argument,  literary 
composition,  or  conversation;  the  subject  of  any 
distinct  portion  of  a  discourse,  &c. ;  the  matter 
treated  of ;  theme. 

“We  are  much  to  blame,  that  we  banish  religious 
topicks  from  our  discourse.” — Seeker:  Sermons,  vol.  iv., 
ser.  16. 

*2.  An  argument. 

“Contumacious  persons  whom  no  topics  can  work 
upon.” — Wilkins. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bhet. :  A  general  truth  or  statement  applicable 
to  a  great  variety  of  individual  circumstances ;  a 
general  maxim  or  dictum  regarded  as  being  of  use 
in  argument  or  oratory  ;  a  general  head  or  depart¬ 
ment  of  thought  to  which  any  maxim  belongs  ;  one 
of  the  various  general  forms  of  argument  to  be 
employed  in  probable,  as  distinguished  from  demon¬ 
strative,  reasoning. 

“These  topics  or  loci,  were  no  other  than  general  ideas 
applicable  to  a  great  many  different  subjects,  which  the 
orator  was  directed  to  consult,  in  order  to  find  out  mate¬ 
rials  for  his  speech.” — Blair:  Rhetoric,  lect.  32. 


2.  Med. :  An  external  remedy ;  a  remedy  for  local 
application  to  a  particular  part  of  the  body ;  as,  a 
plaster,  a  poultice,  a  blister,  &c. 

“In  the  cure  of  strumse,  the  topicks  ought  to  be  dis- 
cutient.” — Wiseman:  Surgery. 

B.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  a  particular  place 
or  locality ;  local. 

“  All  ye  topic  gods,  that  do  inhabit  here.” 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  30. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  topic  or  subject  of  conversa¬ 
tion. 

3.  Pertaining  to  or  proceeding  from  a  topic  o'’ 
maxim ;  hence,  merely  probable,  as  an  argument. 

4.  Made  up  of  commonplaces. 

“  To  finish  his  circuit  in  an  English  concordance  and  a 
topic  folio.” — Milton:  Areopagitica. 

II.  Med. :  Pertaining  or  applied  to  a  particular 
part  of  the  body. 

“The  places  ought  before  the  application  of  those 
topicke  medicines,  to  be  well  prepared  with  the  razour,  and 
a  sinapisme  or  rubicative  made  of  mustard-seed,  untill 
the  place  look  red.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxix.,  ch.  vi. 

top  -ic-al,  adj.  [En g.  topic;  -al.\  The  same  as 
Topic,  a.  (q.  v.). 

j[  Applied  specifically  to  a  sermon  which  deals 
with  a  single  topic  instead  of  expounding  the  whole 
text ;  also,  to  a  music-hall  song  alluding  to  some 
topic  of  current  interest. 

topical-coloring,  s.  A  term  used  in  calico- 
printing  to  indicate  that  the  color  or  mordant  is 
applied  to  specific  portions  of  the  cloth  forming 
the  pattern,  in  contradistinction  to  the  application 
of  color  to  the  cloth  in  a  dye-bath. 

top-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  topical;  -ly.]  In  a 
topical  manner;  locally;  with  limitation  to  some 
particular  part. 

“  Which  topically  applyed  become  a  Phsenigmus  or 
rubifying  medicine.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  iii. 

top -It,  s.  [Top.]  The  top-piece  of  a  train  of 
rods  in  well-boring. 

top  -less,  a.  [Eng.  top ;  -less.] 

1.  So  high  as  to  have  no  visible  top ;  very  lofty. 

“But  thine,  the  keystoneof  his  topless  tower 

Iseult,  is  one  with  Love’s  own  lordliest  name.” 

A.  C.  Swinburne:  Tristram  of  Lyonesse,  iii. 

2.  Having  no  superior  ;  supreme. 

“Sometime,  great  Agamemnon, 

Thy  topless  deputation  he  puts  on.” 

Shakesp. ;  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  2. 

top'-man,  s.  [Eng.  top,  and  man.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  top-sawyer  (q.  v.). 

“  The  pit-saw  enters  the  one  end  of  the  stuff,  the  top- 
man  at  the  top,  and  the  pitman  under  him.” — Moxon: 
Mechanical  Exercises. 

2.  Naut.:  A  man  standing  on  the  top;  a  tops- 
man. 

top  -mg,st,  s.  [Eng.  top,  and  mast.] 

Naut.:  The  mast  above  the  lower  mast;  the 
second  from  the  deck,  and  below  the  topgallant 
mast. 

top  -most,  a.  [Eng.  top,  and  most.]  Highest, 
uppermost. 

“With  offer’d  vows,  in  Ilion’s  topmost  tower.” 
x  Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  vi.  112. 

top  -o-phone,  s.  [Gr.  topos= a  place,  and  phone= 
a  sound.]  A  device  for  intensifying  and  locating 
sounds  at  sea.  Its  primary  purpose  is  to  prevent 
collisions  between  vessels  in  time  of  fog  and  at 
night  by  warning  them  of  each  other’s  presence  and 
in  like  manner  to  prevent  shipwreck  by  warning  ves¬ 
sels  of  the  proximity  of  a  dangerous  shore.  Called 
also  eophone. 

to-pdg  -rst-pher,  s.  [Gr.  topographos,  from  top  os 
=  a  place,  and  grapho^to  write.]  One  who  writes 
descriptions  of  a  particular  country,  town,  district, 
tract  of  land,  or  city  ;  one  skilled  in  topography. 

“Two  officers  of  the  17th  Regiment,  one  of  whom  will 
act  as  topographer." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

top-o-graph'-Ic,  top-6-graph  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 
topograph{y ) :  -ic,  - ical .]  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
topography  ;  descriptive  of  a  place  or  country. 

“  First,  touching  the  topographical  description  of  this 
mighty  empire.” — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  iii.  93. 

topographical-surveying,  s.  [Surveying.] 

top-o-graph'-Ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  topograph¬ 
ical;  -ly.]  In  a  topographical  manner;  after  the 
manner  of  topography. 

to-pog'-ra-phlst,  s.  [Eng.  topograph{y) ;  • ist .] 
A  topographer. 

“Captain  Yate  and  a  Russian  topographist  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  Murghab  Valley.” — London  Times. 


btfil,  boy;  pout,  jdwl;  eat,  9ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  sh?tn.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  -  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  -bel,  del. 


torchless 
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to-p5g  -r3-ph$f,  *to-pog-ra-phie,  s.  [Fr.  fopo- 
graphie=the  description  of  a  place  ;  Lat.  topogra- 
phia,  from  Gr.  topographia.]  [Topographer.]  The 
description  of  a  particular  place,  city,  town,  dis¬ 
trict,  manor,  parish,  tract  of  land ;  a  detailed  de¬ 
scription  of  a  country  or  region,  including  its  cities, 
towns,  villages,  castles,  and  natural  features.  Topog¬ 
raphy  is  thus  more  descriptive  and  more  detailed 
than  geography. 

“In  our  topographic  we  have  at  large  set  forth  and  de- 
scribed  the  site  of  the  land  of  Ireland.” — Holinshed .  Con¬ 
quest  of  Ireland.  (Pref. ) 

II  Military  topography :  The  minute  description 
of  places  with  special  reference  to  their  adaptabil¬ 
ity  to  military  purposes. 

♦to-pol'-a-trjf,  8.  [Gr.  topos— a  place,  and  latreia 
=service,  worship.]  Excessive  reverence  for  or  wor¬ 
ship  of  a  place  or  places ;  adoration  of  a  place  or 
spot. 

*t8-por-6-gy,  s.  [Gr.  topos— a  place,  and  logos 
=  aword.l  The  art  or  method  for  assisting  the 
memory  By  associating  the  objects  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  with  some  place,  the  parts  of  which  are  well 
known. 

tO-pon'-8-m]f,  s.  [Gr.  topos= a  place,  and  onoma 
=a  name.]  The  place-names  of  a  country  or  dis¬ 
trict  ;  a  register  of  such  names. 

top-O-nfm  -ic-SLl,  o.  [Eng.  toponom{y) ;  - ical .] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  toponomy  or  place-names. 

“The  general  results  to  be  derived  from  field-name  and 
toponymical  collections.” — Antiquary,  July,  1884,  p.  7. 
top'-pgr,  s.  [Eng.  top ;  -er.] 

(1)  One  who  tops  or  excels;  anything  superior. 
( Colloq .) 

2.  An  equilateral,  single-cut  file,  or  float,  used  by 
comb-makers. 

3.  The  stump  of  a  smoked  cigar;  the  tobacco 
which  is  left  in  the  bottom  of  a  pipe-bowl. 

*top’-pl9e,  Hap-plge,  v.  i.  or  t.  [Tapish.]  To 
over,  to  hide,  to  lie  hid. 

“Like  a  ranger 
May  toppice  where  he  likes.” 

Lady  Alimony  (1659). 

top-ping,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Top,  s.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

*1.  Rising  aloft ;  lofty,  eminent. 

“Ridges of  lofty  and  topping  mountains.” — Derham. 

2.  Eminent,  preeminent,  surpassing,  great,  flour¬ 
ishing. 

“The  toppingest  shopkeepers  in  the  city.” — T.  Brown: 
Works,  ii.  268. 

*3.  Fine,  noble,  gallant. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  tops ;  the  act  of  cutting  off 
the  top. 

2.  A  branch,  &c.,  of  a  tree  cut  off. 

3.  The  act  of  reducing  to  an  exact  level  the  points 
of  the  teeth  of  a  saw. 

4.  {PI.) :  That  which  comes  from  hemp  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  hatcheling. 

II.  Naut. :  Lifting  one  end  of  a  yard  higher  than 
the  other  end. 

H  Topping  and  lopping :  A  term  used  to  express  the 
right  to  cut  the  tops  of  trees  and  lop  the  lower 
branches,  granted  under  certain  conditions  in  some 
forests. 

topping-lift,  s. 

Naut. :  A  tackle  for  raising  the  outer  end  of  a  gaff 
or  boom. 

If  Davit  topping-lift. 

Naut. :  A  rope  made  fast  to  the  outer  end  of  a 
davit,  and  rove  through  a  block  made  fast  to  a  ves¬ 
sel’s  mast  aloft,  with  a  tackle  attached.  It  assists 
in  keeping  the  anchor  clear  of  the  rail  when  bring¬ 
ing  it  on  board  to  be  stowed  on  deck. 

♦top'-plng-ly,  *top-ping-lie,  adv.  &  a.  [Eng. 
topping;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adverb : 

1.  Splendidly,  nobly. 

“I  mean  to  marry  her  toppingly .” — Jarvis:  Don  Qui¬ 
xote,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  Proudly,  disdainfully. 

B.  As  adj. :  Eminent,  great,  gay,  showy. 

“These  toppinglie  guests  be  in  number  but  ten.” 

Tusser:  Husbandry ;  April. 

top’-ple,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Eng.  top ;  dimin.  suff.  -le.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  fall  over  or  forward,  as  from  a 
height  or  top ;  to  pitch  or  tumble  down.  (Usually 
followed  by  over.) 

“Here  they  burrow  and  mine  until  the  tallest  houses  in 
the  town  are  liable  at  any  moment  to  topple  over  or  to 
subside.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  throw  down  or  over ;  to  overturn. 


top  -pllng,  adj.  [Eng.  toppl(e) ;  -ing.]  Falling 
forward ;  ready  to  fall. 

“And  toppling  trees  that  twine  their  roots  with  stone 
In  perpendicular  places.” 

Byron:  Heaven  and  Earth f  i.  8. 

♦top  -right  ( gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  top,  and  right.'] 
Erect,  topmost. 

“His  topright  crest  from  crown  downebattred  falles.” 

Phaer’  Virgil1 8  JEneid ,  ix. 

♦top-slde-ttir'-v^ ,  adv.  [See  def.]  The  same  as 
Topsyturvy  (q.  v.).  {Sterne:  Tristram  Shandy, 
iii.  169.) 

♦top'-sl-tiirn,  v.  t.  [Topsyturvy.]  To  upset,  to 
overthrow. 

“By  his  travail  topsiturneth  them.” 

Sylvester:  The  Vocation,  744. 

tops  -man,  s.  [Eng.  top,  and  man.] 

1.  A  topman  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  chief  or  head  cattle-drover. 

♦top-sjf-tilr’-vl-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  topsyturvy ;  -ly .] 
In  an  inverted  or  reversed  state ;  upside  down. 

“Has  done  some  clever  things  in  his  time,  can  sing  a 
good  song,  and  might  well  be  employed  for  Faust  viewed 
topsyturvily.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 


top-sjf-ttir  -vf ,  *top-sie-tur-vie,  adv.  [A  word 
variously  explained.  Trench  considers  it  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  topside  the  other  way,  as  in  Search:  Light 
of  Nature,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xxiii.,  “His  words  are 
to  be  turned  topside  t'other  way  to  understand 
them.”  Fitzedward  Hall  prefers  top  set  turned  *  and 
Skeat  top  side  turfy,  i.  e.,  the  top  side  set  on  the 
turf  or  ground.  Others  take  it  as  top  side  turf -way, 
which  has  the  same  meaning.]  In  an  inverted 
position ;  upside  down ;  with  the  bottom  upward 
and  top  or  head  downward. 

“It  is  truth  topsyturvy,  entirely  logical  and  absurd.” — 
Thackeray :  English  Humorists,  lect.  i. 


♦top-sjf-tfir’-vy,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Topsyturvy,  adv.] 
A.  Transitive:  To  turn  upside  down ;  to  upset,  to 
bewilder. 


“  My  poor  mind  is  all  topsyturvied.” — Richardson: 
Pamela,  ii.  40. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  turn  upside  down ;  to  invert  one’s 
position. 

“  In  the  topsyturveying  course  of  time.” — Southey:  Doc¬ 
tor,  ch.  xxxix. 

♦top-sjf-tiir -v]f-d6m,  subst.  [English  topsy¬ 
turvy  ;  -dom.]  A  state  of  things  in  which  everything 
is  turned  upside  down  or  reversed. 

“  The  view  of  cynical  topsyturvydom  which  has  been  so 
long  worked  with  success  at  length  shows  signs  of  ex- 
haustion.” — Athenaeum,  March  21,  1885,  p.  884. 

♦top-sy-tur-vy-fl-ca-tion,  subst.  [Eng.  topsy- 
turvyfy ;  -cation.]  An  upsetting ;  a  turning  topsy¬ 
turvy. 

“A  regular  topsyturvyfication  of  morality.” — Thackeray: 
Paris  Sketch-book ;  Mad.  Sand. 


*top-sf-tur  ’-vf-f  y , 
[Eng.  topsyturvy;  -fy.] 


*top-s^-tfir -vl-fy,  v.  t. 
To  turn  upside  dowp. 


“Vivisection  is  topsyturvyfled  in  a  manner  far  from 
pleasing  to  humanity.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 


toque  (que  as  k),  toquet,  s.  [Fr.  =  a  cap;  Sp. 
toca;  Ital.  tocca;  Armor,  tdk;  Wei.  toe—  a  hat  or 
bonnet.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  kind  of  bonnet  or  head-dress. 


“  The  policemen  on  duty,  protected  so  far  as  their  heads 
were  concerned  by  solar  toques.” — London  Daily  News. 

2.  A  small  nominal  money  of  account  used  in 
trading  on  some  parts  of  the  west  coast  af  Africa  ; 
forty  cowries  make  one  toque,  and  five  toques  one 
hen  or  galinha.  ( Simmonds .) 

II.  ZoOl. :  The  genus  Macacus. 

tor,  s.  [Wel.=a  bulge,  a  hill.]  A  high  pointed 
rock  or  hill.  It  occurs  frequently  in  place-names 
in  the  southwest  of  England,  and  especially  in 
Devonshire,  as  Glastonbury  Tor,  Torbay,  Torquay, 
&c. 

“Here  are  no  tors,  no  coombes,  hardly  a  grove,  and  no 

Suaint  or  sudden  contrasts  in  coloring.” — Field,  Dec.  28, 
885. 

tor  -3.l1,  tor -3,  thor'-ah  (th  as  t),  s.  [Heb. 

torah—a  law,  from  yarah=to  point  out.] 

Hebrew  Literature :  A  law;  a  definite  command¬ 
ment  laid  down  by  any  recognized  authority.  When 
used  with  the  definite  article,  the  word  refers  spe¬ 
cifically  to  the  written  or  Mosaic  law,  and  often  to 
the  Ten  Commandments. 

tor'-ban-Ite,  s.  [After  Torbane  Hill,  near  Bath¬ 
gate,  Scotland,  where  found;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).] 
Min.:  A  name  given  to  a  substance  formerly 
largely  used  as  a  source  of  supply  for  paraffin,  &c., 
which  it  yielded  by  destructive  distillation.  Resem¬ 
bles  a  bituminous  shale,  but  various  analyses  show 
that  it  has  a  tolerably  uniform  composition,  the 


mean  of  five  analyses  yielding :  Carbon,  81*15  ;  hydro- 

fen,  ll-48;  oxygen,  about  6*0 ;  nitrogen,  1'37— lOO. 

Ixcluding  the  nitrogen,  the  formula  becomes  very 
nearly  C40H68O2.25.  which  requires  carbon,  82T9; 
hydrogen,  1T64;  oxygen,  6*17. 
tor'-ber-Ite,  s.  [Torbernite.] 
tor’-bern-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  Torber  (Lat. 
Torbernus)  Bergmann,  the  chemist ;  suffix  -ite 
{Min.).] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Uranite  (q.  v.). 
tore,  s.  [See  def.]  The  same  as  Torque  (q.  v.). 
“Two  interesting  papers  ‘On  the  Toro  of  the  Celts,’ 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Birch,  will  be  found  in  the  Archaeological 
Journal  (ii.  368,  iii.  27).”— Evans:  Ancient  Bronte  of  Great 
Britain,  p.  375. 
tor§e,  s.  [Torch.] 


tor 9b,  ♦torche,  s.  [Fr.  torche,  from  Low  Lat, 
tortia,  tortica—a  torch,  from  Lat.  tortus,  pa.  pan 
of  torqueo—  to  twist,  because  made  of  a  twisted, 
roll  of  tow  or  the  like.]  . 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  light  to  be  carried  in  the  hand, 
made  of  some  combustible  substance,  as  resinous 
wood,  twisted  flax,  hemp,  &c.,  soaked  with  tallow 
or  other  inflammable  substance ;  a  large  candle ;  a 
flambeau.  Torches  for  military  purposes  are  made 
of  a  number  of  strands  of  twine,  slightly  twisted, 
or  of  old  rope,  covered  with  a  composition  to  give 
light,  consisting  of  tallow,  wax,  and  rosin,  or  equiv¬ 
alent  ingredients. 

“  We  then  had  the  town  open  before  us,  and  presently 
saw  lighted  torches ,  or  candles,  all  the  town  over; 
whereas  before  the  gun  was  tired  there  was  but  one 
light.” — Dampier:  Voyages  (an.  1684). 

2.  Bot.  {pi.) :  Verbascum  thapsus.  So  named  be¬ 
cause,  according  to  Parkinson  and  Coles,  quoted 
by  Prior,  the  stalks  were  formerly  dipped  in  suet  to 
burn  at  funerals,  and  elsewhere.  According  to 
Lyte,  quoted  by  Britten  &  Holland,  because  the 
plant  with  its  yellow  flowers  resembles  a  wax 
taper. 

torch-bearer,  s.  One  who  attends  another  with 
a  torch  ;  one  who  carries  a  torch. 

“  To  be  to  thee  this  night  a  torch-bearer, 

And  light  thee  on  thy  way  to  Mantua.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  6. 

torch-dance,  subst.  A  dance  in  which  each  per¬ 
former  carries  a  torch. 


torch-light,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst.:  The  light  of  a  torch  or  of  torches. 

“It  is  of  a  mellow  color,  and  has  great  force  and  bril¬ 
liancy  ;  it  is  illuminated  by  torch-light.” — Reynolds :  A 
Journey  to  Flanders  and  Holland. 

B.  As  adj. :  Done  or  performed  by  the  light  of 
torches ;  as,  a  torch-light  procession. 

torch-race,  s.  A  kind  of  race  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  at  certain  festivals,  in  which  the  runners 
carried  lighted  torches,  which  were  passed  from 
one  to  another  in  a  manner  not  now  well  under¬ 
stood. 


♦torch- Staff,  s.  The  staff  of  a  torch,  by  which  it 
is  carried. 

“  The  horsemen  sit  like  fixed  candlesticks. 

With  torch-staves  in  their  hand.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  2. 

torch-thistle,  s. 

Bot. :  The  Cactacean  genus  Cereus.  So  named  be¬ 
cause  the  species  are  used  by  the  Indians  for 
torches. 


torch-wood,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Resinous  wood  fit  for  making 
torches. 

“High  mountain  countries,  windy,  and  covered  with 
snow,  bear  ordinarily  trees  that  yield  torch-wood  and 
pitch,  as  pines,  cone-trees,  and  such  like.” — P.  Holland: 
Plutarch,  p.  662. 

2.  Bot. :  The  genus  Cereus,  spec.  C.  heptagonue. 
[Torch-thistle.] 

tor9h,  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Plaster. :  To  point  the  inside  joints  of  slating  laid 
on  lath  with  hair  and  lime. 

*tor9h  -er,  subst.  [Eng.  torch,  s. ;  -er.]  One  who 
gives  light. 

“Ere  twice  the  horses  of  the  sun  shall  bring 
Their  fiery  torcher  his  diurnal  ring.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well,  ii.  1. 

ttor9h -fire,  subst.  [Eng.  torch,  s.,  and  fire.]  The 
light  of  torches. 

“A  balcony  lay  black  beneath,  until 
Out,  amid  a  gush  of  torchfire,  grey-haired  men 
Came  on  it,  and  harangued  the  people.” 

Browning:  Sordello,  iii. 

*tor9h  -less,  a.  [Eng.  torch,  s. ;  -less.]  Without 
a  torch  ;  not  lighted ;  dark. 

“It  is  resolved — they  march — consenting  Night 
Guides  with  her  star  their  dim  and  torchless  flight." 

Byron:  Lara,  ii.  12. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  3midst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g5,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  dire,  unite,  effr,  rfile,  full;  try,  Sfrian.  ss,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  -  kvr 


torcular 

tOr'-CV-l3.r,  *.  [Lat.,  from  torqueo=  to  twist.] 
Burg.:  A  tourniquet  (q.  v.). 

torcular-Heropliili,  s. 

Anat. :  The  common  point  to  which  the  sinuses 
contained  in  the  several  processes  or  folds  of  the 
Aura  mater  converge.  ( Quain .) 

tor-dy  -li-um,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  tordy- 
Uon,  tordylon ;  Gr.  tordylion,  tordy Ion  =  hartwort. 
(See  def.)  ] 

Bot. :  Hartwort ;  a  genus  of  Peucedanid®.  Umbels 
compound ;  bracts  and  bracteoles  linear,  or  none ; 
petals  incurved  at  the  tip  ;  carpels  with  three  dorsal 
and  two  distant  marginal  ribs,  all  indistinct,  with 
ope  or  three  vittae  in  their  interstices.  Known  spe¬ 
cies  twelve,  from  the  temperate  parts  of  the  Old 
World. 

tore,  pret.  of  v.  [Teae,  i>.] 

It  is  used  rarely  as  a  pa.  par. 

“Yet  was  his  helmet  hacked  and  hewed. 

His  acton  pierced  and  tore.” 

Scott:  Eve  of  St.  John. 

tore  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  dead  grass 
that  remains  on  mowing  land  in  winter  and  spring. 

“Proportion  according  to  rowen  or  tore  upon  the 
ground.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

tore  (2),  s.  [Tobus.] 

tor-e-a-dor',  tor-re-a-dor',  s.  [Sp.,  from  toro 
(Lat.  taurus)=3.  bull.]  A  bull-fighter,  especially 
one  who  fights  on  horseback. 

to-re  -nl-a,  s.  [Named  after  OlafToren, ,  a  Swed¬ 
ish  clergyman,  who  discovered  Torenia  asiatica  in 

China.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Lindernie®.  Herbs  with  oppo¬ 
site  leaves  and  racemes  of  personate  flowers,  purple, 
lilac,  pale  blue,  or  white.  From  India,  tropical 
Australia,  and  South  America.  The  juice  of  the 
leaves  of  Torenia  asiatica  is  considered  on  the 
Malabar  coast  to  be  a  cure  for  gonorrhoea. 
_*to-rette,  to-rete,  s.  [Fr.  touret—  a  drill.]  A 
ring,  such  as  those  by  which  a  hawk’s  lune  or  leash 
was  fastened  to  the  jesses,  or  such  as  are  affixed  to 
dogs’  collars. 

to-reu-ma-tog  -ra-phy,  s.  [Gr.  toreuma  (genit. 
toreumatos)=  work  in  relief,  and  grapho— to  write.] 
A  description  of  ancient  sculptures  and  basso-re¬ 
lievos. 

tO-reu-mijL-tol'-o-gy,  s.  [Gr.  toreuma  (genitive 
toreumatos)  =  work  in  relief,  and  logos  —  a  dis¬ 
course.]  The  science  or  art  of  sculpture ;  a  treatise 
on  sculpture. 

to-reu  -tic,  adj.  [Gr.  foreufifcos= pertaining  to 
works  in  relief ;  toreutes— one  who  works  in  relief, 
an  embosser  ;  toreuo=to  work  in  relief,  to  emboss.] 
Pertaining  to  carved  or  sculptured  work.  Applied 
in  its  widest  sense  to  articles  formed  in  any  style  or 
in  any  material,  modeled,  carved,  or  cast,  but 
sometimes  restricted  to  metallic  carvings  or  cast¬ 
ings  in  basso-relievo. 

“No  technical  development  has  been  more  extraordi¬ 
nary  in  Scotland  than  that  of  the  toreutic  art.” — Athe¬ 
naeum,  July  19,  1884,  p.  88. 

tor-f  a  -ge-ous  (or  ceous  as  shus),  a.  [English 
turf;  Latin  suffix  -aceous.]  Growing  in  bogs  or 
mosses.  (Said  of  plants.) 
tor-gant,  a.  [Tabgant.] 

tor-goch  (ch  guttural), s.  [Wei. =red  belly  :  tor 
=belly,  and  cocft.=red.]  [Chab  (1),  s.] 

Ichthy. :  Salmo  perisii,  a  trout  from  the  lakes  of 
North  Wales. 

*tor-I-fy,  v.  t.  [English  tory ;  -fy.]  To  make  a 
Tory  of ;  to  convert  to  Conservatism. 

“He  is  Liberalizing  them  instead  of  their  Torifying 
him.” — Sir  J.  C.  Lewis:  Letters,  p.  262. 

tor-I-lls,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Perhaps  from 
Gr.  toreuo= to  emboss ;  from  the  appearance  of  the 
fruit.  (SirJ.  E.  Smith.)] 

Bot.:  Hedge-parsley.  Formerly  a  genus  of  Cau- 
calinid®,  now  reduced  to  a  sub-genus  of  Caucalis 
(3.  v.).  The  fruit  is  covered  between  the  primary 
ridges  with  spreading  or  adpressed  bristles. 

tor’-ment,  *tour-ment,  *tur-ment,  s.  [0.  Fr. 
torment  (Fr.  tourment),  from  Lat.  tormentum—aa. 
instrument  for  hurling  stones,  an  instrument  of 
torture ;  torture.  From  the  same  root  as  torture 
(q.  v.).] 

*1.  An  engine  oi  war,  used  to  hurl  stones  or  darts. 
“All  torments  of  war,  which  we  call  engines,  were  first 
invented  by  kings  or  governors  of  posts.” — Elyot:  Governor. 

*2.  A  tempest. 

“In  to  the  se  of  Spayn  wer  dryuen  in  a  torment 
Among  the  Sarazins.”  R.  Brunne,  p.  148. 

3.  Extreme  pain  or  anguish;  the  utmost  degree  of 
misery,  either  of  body  or  mind ;  torture. 

“In  which  his  torment  often  was  so  great. 

That,  like  a  lyon,  he  would  cry  and  rore.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q-,  I.  x.  28. 
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4.  That  which  causes  pain,  vexation,  or  misery. 
“They  brought  unto  him  all  sick  persons  that  were 
taken  with  divers  diseases  and  torments.”— Matt.  iv.  24. 

tor-ment',  *tour-ment,  *tur-ment,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr. 

tormenter  (Fr.  tourmenter) .] 

1.  To.  put  to  extreme  pain  or  anguish;  to  inflict 
excruciating  pain  on,  either  of  body  or  mind ;  to 
torture. 

“He  shall  be  tormented  with  fire  and  brimstone.” — Rev. 
xiv.  10. 

*2.  To  pain,  to  afflict.  (Matt.  viii.  6.) 

3.  To  vex,  to  tease,  to  harass,  to  plague.  ( Colloq .) 
“Perpetually  tormented  with  this  thought.” 

Byrom:  The  Pond. 

*4.  To  put  into  a  state  of  great  agitation. 

“  Then  soaring  on  main  wing, 
Tormented  all  the  air.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  244. 

tor-ment-er,  subst.  [Eng.  torment,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  torments ;  a  tormentor. 

*tor-ment-ful,  adject.  [Eng.  torment ;  -ful(l) .] 
Causing  torment ;  tormenting. 

“Set  us  at  liberty  rrom  all  other  tormentful  fears.” — 
Wilkins:  Natural  Religion,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xv. 

tor’-men-til,  s.  [Toementilla.] 

Bot. :  Potentilla  tormentilla,  formerly  Tormentilla 
officinalis.  The  stem  is  slender,  the  leaves  three-folio- 
late,  more  rarely  five-foliolate ;  the  petals  usually 
four  in  place  of  the  normal  five  of  other  Poten- 
tillas.  Abundant  on  heaths,  copses,  and  dry  pas¬ 
tures,  flowering  from  June  to  September.  The 
rootstock,  which  is  very  astringent,  is  used  for  tan¬ 
ning. 

ftor  -men-til-la,  s.  [Latin  tormentum=p&m > 
from  the  supposed  efficacy  of  the  tormentil  in  cur¬ 
ing  tootache  and  diseases  of  the  bowels.] 

Botany :  A  genus  of  Potentiilid®,  now  merged  in 
PotentiHa.  Tormentilla  officinalis  and  reptans  are 
now  Potentilla  tormentilla  and  reptans. 
tor-ment-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Tobment,  u.] 

tor-ment -Ing-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  tormenting;  Ty.~\ 
In  a  tormenting  manner;  so  as  to  torment;  in  a 
manner  tending  to  cause  anguish  or  torture. 

“He  bounst  and  bet  his  hed  tormentingly.” 

Gascoigne:  Dan  Bartholomew  of  Bathe. 

*tor-ment-ise,  *tur-ment-ise,  s.  [Tobment,  v.] 
Torment,  torture. 

“Bather  than  l.an  another  turmentise.” 

Chaucer-.  C.  T.,  14,369. 

tor-ment'-or,  *tor-ment-our,  *tur-ment-our, 

subst.  [Eng.  torment;  -or.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  One  who  or  that  which  torments ;  one  who  or 
that  which  causes  anguish  or  misery. 

“Perpetual  tormentors  of  themselves  with  unnecessary 
fears.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  9. 

*2.  One  who  inflicts  penal  tortures ;  an  execu¬ 
tioner. 

“His  lord  .  .  .  delivered  him  to  the  tormenters, 
till  he  should  pay  all.” — Matthew  xviii.  34. 

3.  A  large  iron  flesh-fork,  used  by  cooks  at  sea. 

II.  Agric. :  A  heavy  harrow  with  cutting  teeth, 
used  in  husbandry  for  breaking  down  stiff  clods,  or 
tearing  up  the  surface-turf.  It  resembles  a  harrow, 
but  runs  on  wheels,  and  each  tine  is  a  hoe  or  cut¬ 
ting-share. 

tor-ment-ress,  *tor-ment-resse,  s.  [English 
torment;  -ress.]  A  female  who  torments. 

“The  scourge  and  tormentresse  of  glorie  and  honor.” — 
P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxviM.,  ch.  iv. 

*tor'-ment-ry,  *tour-ment-rie,  s.  [Eng.  tor¬ 
ment;  -n/-]  A  torment,  a  torture. 

“  Than  sayst  thou,  that  it  is  a  tourmentrie 
To  soffre  hire  pride.”  Chaucer,  C.  T.,  6,762. 

tOr  -mm-9,,  s.  pi.  [Lat.] 

Pathol. :  Severe  griping  pains  in  the  stomach, 
particularly  in  dysentery  and  kindred  affections. 

tor  -min-ous,  a.  [Toemina.]  Suffering  from 
or  affected  with  tormina ;  characterized  by  tor¬ 
mina  ;  griping. 

torn,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Teae,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  the  verb.) 

2.  Bot. :  Irregularly  divided  by  deep  incisions. 
*tor-nade',  s.  [Tobnado.]  A  tornado. 

“Inured  to  danger’s  direst  form, 

Tornade  and  earthquake,  flood  and  storm.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  i.  8. 

tor-na  -do,  subst.  [Sp.  tornada=  a  return,  from 
tornar— to  return;  Lat.  torno= to  turn  (q.  v.),  with 
reference  to  the  rotatory  character  of  the  storm. 

Meteor. :  A  whirlwind,  usually  coming  on  sud¬ 
denly,  continuing  but  a  brief  period,  and  covering 
only  a  small  area.  It  is  generally  accompanied 
by  rain,  lightning,  and  thunder.  It  is  of  the  same 
type  of  storm  as  a  cyclone,  but  more  local,  covering 
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a  smaller  area,  and  generally  less  violent,  though 
still  sufficiently  so  to  be  highly  dangerous.  The 
term  tornado  is  used  specifically  of  rotating  or 
spiral  storms  in  the  South  Indian  Ocean,  and  those 
on  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  North  America. 

K  Turpin,  the  famous  French  inventor,  proposed 
a  plan  for  the  prevention  of  the  destructive  work  of 
tornadoes,  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  water¬ 
spout  at  sea  is  at  once  dissipated  by  the  firing  of  a 
cannon.  Turpin  contended  that  a  tornado  on  land 
is  the  same  sort  of  a  natural  phenomenon  as  a 
waterspout  at  sea,  and  may  be  destroyed  in  the 
same  way.  His  plan  was  to  build  a  seriesof  towers, 
say  120  feet  high  and  some  100  yards  apart,  along 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  town  to  be  protected. 
On  top  of  each  tower  was  to  be  some  200  pounds 
of  high  explosive  so  arranged  with  a  windmill 
device  that  it  would  be  automatically  exploded  by 
a  wind  approaching  the  intensity  of  a  tornado. 
This,  he  claims,  will  destroy  the  tornado  at  once. 

tor-na-tel-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  Lat. 
tornus=a.  turner’s  wheel,  a  lathe.] 

Z06I.  &  Palceont.  •  The  type-genus  of 
Toraatellid®  (q.  v.).  Shell  solid,  ovate, 
with  a  conical,  many-whorled  spire ; 
aperture  long,  narrow,  rounded  in  front ; 
outer  lip  sharp ;  columella  with  a 
strong,  tortuous  fold  ;  operculum  horny, 
elliptical,  lamellar.  Recent  species  six¬ 
teen,  widely  distributed  in  deep  water. 

Fossil,  seventy,  from  the  Trias  onward. 

Used  also  of  any  individual  of  the  genus. 

tor-na-tel'-ll-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat. 
tornatel(la)  ;  Latin  fern.  pi.  adj.  suffix 
-idee.] 

ZoOl.  &  Palceont. :  A  family  of  Tectibranchiata. 
(q.  v.).  Shell  external,  solid,  spiral,  or  convoluted ; 
sub-cylindrical ;  aperture,  long  and  narrow ;  col¬ 
umella  plaited;  sometimes  operculated.  Animal 
with  a  flattened,  disc-like  head,  and  broad,  obtuse 
tentacles;  foot  ample,  with  lateral  and  operculi- 
gerous  lobes.  The  shells  of  this  family  are  chiefly 
extinct;  they  commence  in  the  Coal-measures  and 
attain  their  maximum  in  the  Chalk. 

tor-na-tel-ll-na,  s.  [Dimin.  from  Mod.  Latin 
tornatella  (q.  v.).] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Helicid®,  with  twenty  species, 
from  Cuba,  South  America,  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
New  Zealand.  Shell  imperforate,  ovate,  or  elon¬ 
gated,  with  a  semi-lunar  aperture,  a  twisted  and. 
truncated  columella,  and  a  one-plaited  inner  lip. 

(  Woodward.) 

tor-na-ti'-ng,,  s.  [Tobnatella.] 

Zodlogy  &  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Tomatellid® 
(q.v.).  Shell  cylindrical  or  fusiform,  spire  conspicu¬ 
ous,  suture  channeled,  columella  plaited.  Animal 
with  broad  head,  rounded  in  front,  with  triangular 
tentacular  lobes,  eyes  at  their  base;  foot  truncated 
in  front.  Twenty-four  recent  species,  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  on  sandy  bottoms,  ranging  to  thirty-five 
fathoms.  Thirteen  fossil  species,  from  the  Tertiary. 
*torne,  v.  t.  or  i.  [Tubn,  v.] 

*tor-ne-a-ment,  s.  [Toubnament.] 
ftor-nog  -ra-phy,  s.  [English,  &c.,  tornado,  and 
Greek  grap he— a  description,  a  delineation.]  A  de¬ 
scription  of  tornadoes. 

tor  -ose,  tor-ous,  a.  [Lat.  torosus,  from  torus= 
a  round  swelling  place,  a  protuberance.] 

1.  Anat.  <&  ZoOl. :  Swelling  into  knobs,  as  the 
veins  and  muscles. 

2.  Botany:  Not  even,  alternately  elevated  and 
depressed. 

*tor-6s'-I-tjf,  subst.  [Eng.  toros(e) ;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  torose  or  torous. 

tor-pe-dln’-I-dse,  subst.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  torpedo, 
genit.  torpedin(is ) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Ichthy. :  Electric  Rays ;  a  family  of  Batoidei, 
with  six  genera,  chiefly  from  tropical  and  sub¬ 
tropical  seas.  The  trunk  is  a  broad,  smooth  disc ; 
tail  with  a  longitudinal  fold  on  each  side;  a  rayed 
dorsal  generally,  and  a  caudal  fin  always,  present ; 
anterior  nasal  valves  confluent  into  a  quadrangular 
lobe  ;  an  electric  organ  composed  of  vertical  hexa¬ 
gonal  prisms  between  the  pectoral  fins  and  the 
head. 

2.  Palceont. :  A  large  fish  of  the  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  Torpedo  has  been  found  in  the  Eocene 
of  Monte  Bolca ;  and  Cyclobatis,  from  the  upper 
cretaceous  limestone  of  Lebanon,  is  probably 
another  extinct  representative  of  this  family. 

*tor-pe'-dIn-Ous,  adject.  [Latin  torpedo  (genit. 
torpedinis)  =  a  torpedo  (q.  v.).]  Of  or  pertainingto 
the  torpedoes ;  resembling  a  torpedo ;  exerting  a 
numbing  influence. 

tor-pe-do,  s.  [Lat.,  from  torpeo= to  be  numb  or 
torpid  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ichthyology : 

(1)  The  type-genus  of  Torpedinid®  (q.v.),  with 
the  characters  of  the  family.  There  are  six  species 
distributed  over  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans ; 
three  of  these  occur  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  two, 
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Torpedo  marmorata  and  T.  hebetans,  are  sometimes 
found  on  the  British  C9ast.  The  electric  organs 
consist  of  many  perpendicular  prisms,  mostly  hex¬ 
agonal,  the  whole  forming  a  kidney-shaped  mass. 
Each  column  in  the  living  fish  appears  like  a  clear 
trembling  jelly.  Hunter  counted  470  of  these  col¬ 
umns  in  a  specimen  of  T.  marmorata ,  and  says  that 
the  partitions  between  them  are  full  of  arteries, 
which  bring  the  blood 
direct  from  the  gills. 

These  organs  convert 
nervous  energy  into 
electricity.  Each  or¬ 
gan  receives  one 
branch  of  the  trigemi¬ 
nal  and  four  branches 
of  the  vagus,  the 
former  and  the  three 
anterior  branches  of 
the  latter  being  each 
as  thick  as  the  spinal 
cord.  The  fish  gives 
the  electric  shock  vol¬ 
untarily,  to  stun  or 
kill  its  prey  or  in  self- 
defense  ;  but  to  receive 
the  shock  the  object  Torpedo  Marmorata. 
must  complete  the  cir¬ 
cuit  by  communicating  with  the  fish  at  two  distinct 
points,  either  directly  or  through  the  medium  of 
some  conducting  body.  The  force  of  the  discharge 
varies  with  the  size  and  vigor  of  the  fish  ;  large  and 
healthy  specimens  can  inflict  severe  shocks  sufficient 
to  disable  a  man.  The  electric  currents  generated 
in  these  fish  possess  all  the  other  known  powers  of 
electricity ;  they  render  the  needle  magnetic,  de¬ 
compose  chemical  compounds,  and  emit  sparks. 

(2)  The  common  name  of  any  individual  of  the 
enus.  In  southern  European  waters  the  best 
nown  species  is  Torpedo  marmorata.  (See  illus¬ 
tration.)  It  is  dark  brown  in  color,  lighter  round 
the  eyes.  Specimens  have  been  taken  weighing  a 
hundred  pounds,  but  they  usually  average  about 
half  that  weight,  with  the  disc  about  thirty  inches 
broad.  T.  hebetans ,  more  rarely  met  with,  is  dark 
chocolate-brown  above,  white  beneath.  They  are 
also  called  Cramp-fish  and  Numb-fish.  A  well- 
known  American  species  is  Torpedo  occidentalis. 

“Torpedos  deliver  their  opium  at  a  distance,  and  stupefy 
beyond  themselves.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  book  iii., 
ch.  vii. 


2.  Ordnance :  A  vessel  or  engine  charged  with  an 
explosive  which  is  fired  by  contact,  by  concussion, 
or  by  electricity.  Torpedoes  are  divided  into— 

(1)  Naut.:  These  may  be  subdivided  into  five 
classes:  (a)  drifting,  (6)  anchored,  (c)  boom,  (cf) 
locomotive,  (e)  maneuvered.  [Aerial  Torpedo.] 

(a)  The  drifting  preceded  the  boom  and  ma¬ 
neuvered,  and  was  adapted  for  circumstances  and 
positions  where  it  might  be  allowed  to  drift  with 
the  stream  or  tide  against  a  vessel  in  a  river  or 
channel  or  lying  at  anchor. 

( b )  The  anchored  torpedo  is,  in  fact,  the  subma¬ 
rine  mine,  and  is  a  caisson  charged  with  gunpowder, 
gun-cotton,  or  dynamite,  that  may  be  exploded 
either  by  concussion  or  by  electricity.  Anchored 
torpedoes  are  firmly  attached  to  submerged  struct¬ 
ures,  or  to  a  cable  or  swaying  boom  which  allows 
them  some  lateral  play. 

(c)  The  boom  or  spar  torpedo  is  a  mine  affixed  to 
a  boom  which  projects  from  the  bows  of  a  small 
swift  vessel.  It  is  depressed  and  exploded  when  in 
contact  with  the  vessel  which  it  is  sought  to  destroy. 
It  is  of  sheet-copper  with  brazed  joints,  and  has  a 
sensitive  primer,  with  a  cylindro-conical  head  com¬ 
municating  with  the  magazine.  The  head  is  in  con¬ 
tact  with  and  protected  from  the  water  by  a  thin 
hemispherical  cap  of  soft,  well-annealed  copper. 
The  charge  is  usually  fired  by  contact,  but  some¬ 
times  by  electricity. 

(d)  The  locomotive  torpedo  is  adapted  to  be  pro¬ 
pelled  usually  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water, 
its  course  and 

depth  being  de- 
termined  and 
regulated  by 
various  devices 
to  bring  it  into 
co  n  t  a  ct  with 
the  ship,  which 
is  its  objective 
point.  Of  lo¬ 
comotive  torpe- 
does, the  White- 
fa  e  a  d,  or  fish 
torpedo,  which 
is  impelled  by 
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FIG.  2.  SECTION. 
Torpedo. 

u  Explosive  chamber.  B.  Compensat¬ 
ing  water-tanks,  c.  Compressed  air- 
chamber. 


means  of  compressed  air,  and  which  carries  a  charge 
of  gun-cotton  in  its  head,  is  a  well-known  example. 
It  is  in  use  on  board  large  ships  and  torpedo-boats 
of  many  of  the  principal  navies  of  the  world. 

(e)  Maneuvered  torpedo,  so  called  because  its 
course  can  be  directed  from  a  ship  or  from  the  shore. 
The  Brennan  torpedo  is  a  modern  example  of  this 
class;  the  obsolete  Harvey,  towed  by  a  line  from  a 


boom  rigged  out  athwart  ship,  was  a  maneuvered 
torpedo.  Another  noted  maneuvered  torpedo  is  the 
Sims-Edison.  This  machine  consists  of  a  torpedo 

E roper  which  is  submerged  by  being  fixed  to  a  float 
y  rigid  bars.  The  float  is  propelled  by  electricity, 
and  the  charge  is  fired  by  the  same  agent. 

IF  Several  terms  used  in  practice  are  rather 
broadly  than  accurately  technical.  Such  are: 

Can  torpedo :  A  torpedo  in  a  metallic  caisson. 
Lanyard  torpedo :  A  torpedo  discharged  by  pull¬ 
ing  a  lanyard,  &c. 

Magnetic  torpedo :  A  torpedo  exploded  by  electro¬ 
magnetism,  by  spark  or  wire,  in  contradistinction 
to  one  fired  by  clockwork,  &c. 

Submarine  torpedo:  A  torpedo  placed  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  water,  in  a  similar  manner  to  a 
subterranean  mine.  [(2).] 

(2)  Mil. :  A  subterranean  mine  or  counter-mine 
to  destroy  a  work,  astorming  column,  or  a  working 
party.  In  this  sense  a  petard  may  be  considered  as 
a  torpedo.  Torpedoes  for  land  defense  are  usually 
shells  of  small  caliber,  six  and  twelve  pounders, 
provided  with  a  percussion  or  friction  device  which 
causes  an  explosion  when  the  ground  over  the  tor¬ 
pedo  is  stepped  on. 

torpedo- anchor,  s.  An  anchor  or  fastening  to 
hold  a  submarine  mine  to  its  selected  bed.  A  ser¬ 
viceable  form  is  that  of  a  ship’s  anchor,  to  which 
the  mine  is  attached  by  a  chain  with  a  universal 
joint. 

torpedo-boat,  s.  A  vessel  carrying  torpedoes, 
and  either  exploding  them  against  the  side  .  of 
another  vessel  beneath  the  water  line,  or  launching 
them  against  the  enemy’s  vessel  from  a  point 
wherever  they  may  be  trusted  to  reach  their  destina¬ 
tion  by  the  force  of  the  impulse,  or  by  the  aid  of  a 
motor  within  the  body  of  the  weapon. 

torpedo-boat  destroyer,  s.  A  torpedo  boat  of  a 
most  formidable  kind,  designed  for  the  destruction 
of  ordinary  torpedo  boats.  The  destroyers  are 
usually  armed  with  one  12-pounder  gun  and  from 
three  to  five  6-pounder  guns,  besides  their  equip¬ 
ment  of  torpedoes,  and  carry  a  crew  of  four  officers 
and  about  forty  men.  They  are  capable  of  thirty 
knots  an  hour,  and  as  they  carry  from  seventy  to 
a  hundred  tons  of  coal,  can  make  a  voyage  of  1,800 
to  1,500  miles  without  recoaling. 

torpedo-boom,  s. 

1.  A  spar  bearing  a  torpedo  on  its  upper  end,  the 
lower  end  swiveled  and  anchored  to  the  bottom  of 
the  channel.  The  boom  sways  backward  and  for¬ 
ward,  and  is  difficult  to  catch  by  any  form  of  drag 
or  grapple. 

2.  A  boom  or  spar,  supporting  a  torpedo  in  front 
of  the  bows  of  a  vessel. 

3.  A  spar,  of  wood  or  iron,  supporting  a  steel 
crinoline  designed  for  the  protection  of  a  ship 
against  torpedo  attack. 

torpedo- catcher,  s. 

1.  A  forked  spar  or  boom  extending  under  water, 
ahead  of  a  vessel,  to  displace  or  explode  torpedoes. 

2.  A  swift  vessel,  designed  to  catch  and  destroy 
hostile  torpedo-boats. 

torpedo-drag,  subst.  A  cable  bearing  grappling- 
hooks  to  catch  torpedoes.  The  ends  of  the  cable 
are  generally  carried  in  boats  which  are  propelled 
up  and  down  the  channel  some  distance  apart. 
Sometimes  the  drag-rope  is  thrown  ahead  of  a  ves¬ 
sel  by  a  shell  from  a  small  mortar,  and  is  drawn  in 
by  the  windlass. 

torpedo-fuse,  s.  One  adapted  for  torpedo  serv¬ 
ice,  and  classed  as  either  percussion,  friction, 
chemical,  or  electric. 

torpedo-net,  s.  A  movable  crinoline  of  iron  or 
steel,  designed  for  the  protection  of  a  ship  against 
torpedo  attack. 

torpedo-raft,  subst.  A  raft  pushed  ahead  of  a 
vessel,  with  hooks  or  grapples  underneath,  to  clear 
the  channel  of  torpedoes.  The  raft  sometimes  car¬ 
ries  its  own  torpedo  in  front,  to  blow  up  obstruc¬ 
tions  or  hostile  shipping. 

torpedo-ram,  s.  A  war-vessel  which  is  provided 
with  a  ram  and  with  tubes  for  the  discharge  of 
torpedoes. 

torpedo-tube,  s.  A  tube  designed  for  projecting 
torpedoes  from  a  warship  ;  a  launching  tube. 

“Among  other  things,  the  new  Maine  will  have  under 
water  torpedo  tubes,  the  first  ever  put  in  any  ship  in  the 
American  navy.” — Chicago  Tribune,  C  ct.  10,  1898. 

tor-pe-do'-ist,  s.  [Eng.  torpedo;  -ist.]  A  naval 
officer  appointed  to  torpedo  service. 

*tor'-pent,  a.  <£  s.  [Latin  torpens,  pr.  par.  of 
torpeo=  to  be  numb.] 

A.  As  adjective:  Having  no  motion  or  activity; 
incapable  of  motion;  numb,  benumbed,  torpid. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Med. :  A  medicine  that  diminishes  the  exertion 
of  the  irritative  motions. 


tor-pes  -9en9e,  s.  [Torpescent.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  torpescent ;  a  becoming  torpid,  in¬ 
sensible,  or  benumbed. 

tor-pes'-9ent,  ct.  [Lat.  torpescens,  pr.  par.  of 
torpesco,  inceptive  from  torpeo= to  be  numb.]  Be¬ 
coming  torpid  or  numb,  or  incapable  of  motion  or 
feeling. 

tor  -pld,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  torpidus,  from  torpeo=to 
be  numb.] 

A.  Ms  adjective: 

1.  Having  lost  motion  or  the  power  oi  motion  or 
feeling  -  numbed,  benumbed. 

2.  Dull,  stupid,  sluggish,  inactive. 

3.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  torpid.  [B.  l.J 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  second-class  racing-boat  at  Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity,  England. 

2.  One  of  the  crew  of  a  torpid. 

“An  undergraduate  who  is  one  of  their  best  torpids.” — 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

IT  The  Torpids:  The  races  rowed  by  the  torpid 
boats. 

tor-pid  -i-t^,  s.  [Eng.  torpid;  - ity.'j 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  torpid;  numb¬ 
ness. 

2.  Dullness,  stupidity,  sluggishness,  inactivity, 
tor  -pld-ly,  adv.  [Eng .  torpid; -ly.’]  In  a  torpid 

manner. 

tor  pld-ness,  s.  [English  torpid;  -wess.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  torpid  ;  torpidity. 

“A  man  hath  this  advantage  by  the  exercise  of  this 
faculty  about  it,  that  it  keeps  it  from  rust  and  torpid- 
ness.” — Hale:  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  3. 

tor  -pl-fy,  v.  t.  [En g.torpi(d);  suff.  -fy.']  To 
make  torpid,  dull,  insensible,  or  stupid  ;  to  benumb, 
to  stupefy.  ( Southey :  Doctor,  ch.  xxvi.) 

*tor’-pi-tude,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  torpitudo 
from  torpidus=  torpid  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  torpid ;  torpidity,  torpor. 

“A  kind  of  torpitude  or  sleeping  state.” — Derhami  Phys- 
ico-Theology,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  V. 

tor  -por,  *tor’-pour,  s.  [Lat.  torpor. ] 

1.  Loss  of  motion  or  of  the  power  of  motion  or 
feeling ;  torpidity,  numbness,  inactivity.  It  may 
amount  to  a  total  loss  of  sensation  or  complete 
insensibility. 

“Motion  doth  discusse  the  torpour  of  solid  bodies.”— 
Bacon :  Nat.  Hist.,  §  763. 

2.  Dullness,  sluggishness,  stupidity,  laziness. 

tor-por-If  -Ic,  adj.  [Lat.  torpor = torpor,  and 
facio=  to  make.]  Tending  to  produce  torpor. 

tor  quat'-ed,  a.  [Lat.  torquatus,  from  torques 
=  a  twisted  neck-chain.]  Having  or  wearing  a 
torque  (q.  v.). 

tor-qua-tel'-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  torques .] 
[Torque.] 

Zobl.:  The  sole  genus  (with  a  single  species, 
Torquatella  typica ) ,  of  the  family  Torquatellidse, 
founded  on  a  specimen  discovered  by  Prof.  Ray 
Lankester  at  Naples.  Body  elongate-ovate,  nearly 
twice  as  long  as  broad,  rounded  posteriorly;  the 
anterior  membranous  frill  highly  expansile,  its 
front  margin  abruptly  truncate  or  emarginate,  its 
surface  obliquely  plicate;  dimensions  unrecorded. 

tor-qua-tel’-ll-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  torqua- 
tell(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.  1 
Zobl.:  A  family  of  Peritricha  (q.v.).  Animalcules 
free-swimming,  without  a  lorica,  more  or  less  ovate ; 
the  anterior  ciliary  wreath  replaced  by  a  membra¬ 
nous  extensile  and  contractile  collar-like  structure, 
perforated  centrally  by  the  oral  aperture.  ( Kent .) 

torque  (que  ask)  (1 ),  subst.  [Latin  torques=a 
twisted  neck-chain,  from  torqueo=to  twist.] 
Archaeology :  A  twisted  collar  of  gold,  or  other 
metal,  worn  around  the  neck  in  ancient  times  by 
the  people  of  Asia  and  the 
north  of  Europe,  and  appar¬ 
ently  forming  a  great  part  of 
the  wealth  of  th  e  wearer. 

Among  the  ancient  Gauls  gold 
torques  appear  to  have  been 
so  abundant  that  about  223 
B.  C.  Flaminius  N epos  erected 
to  Jupiter  a  golden  trophy 
made  from  the  torques  of  the 
conquered  Gauls.  ( Florus , 
lib.  ii.,  ch.  iv.)  The  name  of 
the  Torquati,  a  family  of  the 
Manlian  Gens,  was  derived 
from  their  ancestor,  T.  Man¬ 
lius,  having  in  B.  C.  361  slain 
a  gigantic  Gaul  in  single  com¬ 
bat,  whose  torque  he  took 
from  th9  dead  body  and  placed  on  his  own  neck. 
Many. examples  of  gold  torques  have  been  found  in 
Britain  and  Ireland  j  the  commonest  form  is  that 
known  as  funicular,  in  which  the  metal  is  twisted, 


Torque,  found  at 
Wedmore,  Somerset, 
England. 


fkte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 

or,  wore,  wolf,  w5rk,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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tort-feasor 


*rith  a  plain,  nearly  cylindrical  portion  at  both 
rnds,  which  are  turned  back  in  opposite  directions, 
so  that  each  end  terminates  in  a  kind  of  hook  by 
which  the  torque  was  fastened.  Bronze  torques 
are,  as  a  rule,  thicker  and  bulkier  in  their  propor¬ 
tions  than  those  of  gold,  and  the  ends  are  usually 
left  straight,  or  but  slightly  hooked  over  so  as  to 
interlock. 

torque  (que  as  k)  (2),  subst.  [Lat.  torqueo=to 

twist.] 

Mech. :  A  force  which  tends  to  produce  torsion 
around  an  axis.  It  is  generally  expressed  in  units 
of  pounds  of  pull  exerted  at  the  end  of  a  lever  one 
foot  long. 

torqued  (que  ask),  a.  [Lat.  '  y 

torqueo— to  twist.] 

Her. :  Wreathed,  bent.  (Said 
of  a  dolphin  haurient,  twisted 
into  a  form  nearly  resembling 
the  letter  S  reversed.) 

tor-que§,  subst.  [Lat.]  The 
same  as  Torque  (q.  v.). 

tor-re-a-dor  ,  subst.  [Tore-  Torqued. 
AHOR.] 

tor-re-fac'-tion,  subst.  [Fr.]  [Torrefy.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang  :  The  actor  operation  of  torrefying, 
or  of  drying  or  parching  by  a  fire;  the  state  of 
being  dried  or  torrefied. 

“  If  it  be  sunned  too  long,  it  suffereth  a  torrefaction,  and 
descendeth  somewhat  below  it.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors, 
bk.  ii.,  oh.  vi. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Metall. :  The  operation  of  roasting  ores. 

2.  Pharm. :  The  drying  or  roasting  of  drugs  on  a 
metallic  plate  till  they  become  friable  to  the  fingers, 
or  till  some  other  desired  effect  is  produced. 

tor-re-f  led,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Torrefy.] 
torrefied-grain,  s. 

Chem. :  Cereals  such  as  barley,  maize,  rice,  &c., 
which  have  been  submitted  for  a  short  time  to  a 
relatively  high  temperature,  by  which  the  natural 
moisture  of  the  grain  is  suddenly  expelled,  and  in 
the  act  of  escaping  distends  each  corn  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent.  On  a  large  scale  it  is  prepared  by 
heating  the  cereals  in  a  rotating  cylinder  over  a  gas 
fire,  and  is  used  both  for  brewing  purposes  and  for 
feeding  cattle.  Torrefied  barley  is  sometimes  called 
white  malt. 

tor-re-f  f,  v.  t.  [Fr.  torrtfier,  from  Lat.  torre- 
facio ,  from  torreo—  to  dry  by  heat,  and  facio= to 
make.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  dry,  roast,  scorch,  or  parch 
by  a  fire. 

“Forto  bring  it  into  ashes,  it  must  bee  torrefied  in  an 
oven,  and  so  continue  untill  the  bread  be  baked  and 
readie  to  bee  drawne.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxiii. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Metall. :  To  roast  or  scorch,  as  metallic  ores. 

2.  Pharm. :  To  dry  or  parch;  as  drugs,  on  a  metal¬ 
lic  plate  till  they  become  friable  to  the  fingers  or 
are  reduced  to  any  desired  state. 

tor'-re-llte,  s.  [After  Dr.  J.  Torrey;  l  connect., 
and  suff.  -ite  (.Min.).'] 

Min. :  A  name  given  by  Thomson  to  the  Columb- 
ite  (q.  v.)  found  at  Middletown,  Connecticut. 

tor  -rent,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  torrentem, 
accus.  of  torrens=( a.)  hot,  boiling,  raging,  impetu¬ 
ous  ;  (s.)  a  torrent,  a  raging  stream,  orig.  pr.  par.  of 
torreo= to  parch,  dry  up;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  tor- 
rente.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  A  violent  stream,  as  of  water,  lava,  or  the 
like  ;  a  violent  and  rapid  stream  or  current. 

“  Like  torrents  from  a  mountain’s  source.” 

Tennyson:  The  Letters,  89. 

2.  Fig. :  A  violent  or  rapid  flow  or  stream  ;  a  flood. 

“  With  no  other  force  but  a  torrent  of  arguments  and 

demonstration  of  the  spirit.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Liberty  of 
Prophesying,  §  13. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Rolling,  rushing,  or  flowing  in  a 
rapid  stream. 

“  Fierce  Phlegeton, 

Whose  waves  of  torrent  fire  inflame  with  rage.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  681. 

torrent-bow,  s.  A  bow  often  seen  over  cascades 
and  waterfalls  under  conditions  similar  to  those 
that  render  the  rainbow  (q.  v.)  visible.  It  is  caused 
by  the  decomposition  of  solar  rays  by  the  spray. 

“  Four  currents  .  .  .  floating  as  they  fell, 

Lit  up  a  torrent-bow.” 

Tennyson.  Palace  of  Art,  36. 

*t8r-ren'-tial  (ti  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  torrent;  -ial.] 
Of  the  nature  of  a  torrent;  flowing  violently;  vio¬ 
lent. 

“  Torrential  rains  have  carried  away  a  large  portion  of 
the  buildings  in  course  of  construction  at  Obock,  the 
damage  done  being  very  considerable.". — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 


Torqued. 


*t0r-ren-tlne,  adj.  [Eng.  torrent;  -ine.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  resembling  a  torrent ;  torrential. 

*tor-ret,  s.  [Turrit.] 

t8r'-ref-a,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  John  Torrey, 
author  of  an  American  FloraA 
Bot.:  A  genus  of  Taxacese.  Evergreen  gymnosper- 
mous  trees  from  North  America,  China  and  Japan. 
Leaves  in  two  ranks,  linear  or  lanceolate;  flowers 
dioecious,  the  males  solitary,  the  females  in  two  or 
threes.  Torreya  laxifolia  is  called  the  Stinking 
Cedar,  from  the  unpleasant  smell  when  burnt.  The 
kernels  of  T.  nucifera  yield  an  oil. 

Tor-rI-§el’-lI-an,  a.  [See  def.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  Torricelli,  an  Italian  physicist  and 
mathematician  (1608-47),  and  a  pupil  of  Galileo; 
used  in  the  following  compounds : 

Torricellian-experiment,  s. 

Physics:  The  experiment  by  which  Torricelli  (in 
1643)  ascertained  the  exact  measure  of  the  weight 
of  the  atmosphere.  A  glass  tube  (now  known  as 
the  Torricellian  tube),  about  a  yard  long  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  internal  diameter,  is  sealed  at 
one  end  and  filled  with  mercury.  The  aperture 
being  closed  by  the  thumb,  the  tube  is  inverted,  the 
open  end  placed  vertically  in  a  small  vessel  of  mer¬ 
cury,  and  the  thumb  removed.  The  column  of  mer¬ 
cury  sinks  till  it  comes  to  rest  at  a  height  which,  at 
the  level  of  the  sea,  is  about  30  inches,  above  the 
mercury  in  the  trough,  leaving  a  space  in  the  tube 
which  is  called  the  Torricellian  vacuum.  The  mer¬ 
cury  is  raised  in  the  tube  by  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  on  the  mercury  in  the  trough.  There 
is  no  contrary  pressure  on  the  mercury  in  the  tube, 
because  it  is  closed.  But  if  the  end  of  the  tube  be 
opened,  the  atmosphere  will  press  equally  inside 
and  outside  the  tube,  and  the  mercury  in  the  tube 
will  sink  to  the  level  of  that  in  the  trough.  By  this 
experiment  Torricelli  showed  that  the  reason  why 
water  would  rise  in  a  suction-pump  to  a  height  of 
only  about  thirty-two  feet,  was  due  to  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  on  the  open  surface  of  the  fluid. 

Torricellian-tube,  s.  [Torricellian-experi- 

MENT.] 

Torricellian-vacuum,  subst.  [Torricellian- 
experiment.] 

tor -rid,  adj.  [Fr.  torride,  from  Lat.  torridus, 
from  torreo = to  parch,  to  dry  up  ;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital. 
torrido.] 

1.  Dried  up  with  heat ;  parched,  scorched. 

“  And  I  will  sing  at  Liberty's  dear  feet, 

In  Afric’s  torrid  clime,  or  India’s  fiercest  heat.” 

Cowper:  Table-Talk,  297. 

2.  Burning ;  violently  hot ;  scorching,  parching. 

“  This  with  torrid  heat, 

And  vapors  as  the  Libyan  air  adust, 

Began  to  parch  that  temperate  clime.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  634. 

torrid-zone,  s. 

Phys.  Geog.:  That  space  or  broad  belt  of  the  earth 
included  between  the  tropics,  over  every  part  of 
which  the  sun  is  vertical  at  some  period,  twice 
every  year  (being  always  so  at  the  equator),  and 
where  the  heat  is  always  great. 

tor-rid -I -ty,  s.  [Eng.  torrid;  -ity.]  The  qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  torrid;  torridness. 

tor'-rid-ness,  s.  [Eng.  torrid;  -nes.s.]  The  qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  torrid ;  the  state  of  being  very 
hot  or  parched. 

Tor  -ri-don,  s.  [See  def.] 

Geog. :  An  inlet,  thirteen  miles  long  by  three.broad, 
divided  by  peninsulas  into  an  upper  and  a  lower 
part,  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Ross. 

Torridon-sandstone,  s. 

Geol. :  A  series  of  rocks,  probably  of  Laurentian 
age,  well  seen  at  Torridon.  They  are  about  300  feet 
thick,  the  lowest  bed  being  a  conglomerate,  extend¬ 
ing  over  a  considerable  area  on  the  northwest  of 
Scotland. 

*tor  -rI-f y,  v.t.  [Eng.  torri(d);  suff.  -fy.]  To 
scorch,  to  parch,  to  dry  up.  [Torrefy.] 

*tor  -ril,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  worthless  woman 
or  horse. 

tor -rock,  s.  [Tarrock.] 

tor-ron -te§,  subst.  [Sp.]  A  kind  of  white  grape 
grown  in  Spain. 

tor  -sal,  tor  -sol,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Carp. :  A  short  beam  under  the  end  of  a  girder, 
where  it  rests  on  a  brick  wall. 

‘‘When  you  lay  any  timber  on  brickwork,  as  torsels  for 
mantle  trees  to  lie  on,  or  lintels  over  windows,  lay  them 
in  loam.” — Moxon:  Mechanical  Exercises. 

torse  (1),  subst.  [O.  Fr.,  from  tors,  torse = twisted, 
from  Lat.  tortus,  pa.  par.  of  torqueo=  to  twist.] 

Her. :  A  wreath ;  a  twisted  scroll. 


torse  (2), s.  [Ital.  torso.]  A  torso  (q.  v.). 

“  Though  wanting  the  head  and  the  other  extremities, 
if  dug  from  a  ruin  the  torse  becomes  inestimable.” — Gold¬ 
smith:  Polite  Learning,  ch.  iv. 

tor'-sel  (1),  s.  [Torsal.] 

tor'-sel  (2),  s.  [A  dimin.  from  torse  (1),  s.]  Any¬ 
thing  in  a  twisted  form. 

tor-sl-bil-I-ty,  s.  [Torsion.]  The  tendency 
to  untwist  after  being  twisted  ;  as,  the  torsibility  of 
a  rope  or  fiber. 

tor'-sion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  torsionem,  accus.  of 
torsio=  a  twisting,  from  torqueo  (pa.  t.  torsi)  —  to 
twist.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  twisting  ;  the  twisting, 
wrenching,  or  straining  of  a  body  by  the  exertion  of 
a  lateral  force  tending  to  turn  one  end  or  part  of  it 
about  a  longitudinal  axis,  while  the  other  is  held 
fast  or  twisted  in  an  opposite  direction. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Mechanics :  The  force  with  which  a  body,  as  a 
thread,  wire,  or  slender  rod,  resists  a  twist,  or  the 
force  with  which  it  tends  to  return  to  its  original 
state  on  being  twisted.  Such  machines  as  capstans 
and  windlasses,  also  axles,  which  revolve  with  their 
wheels,  are,  when  in  action, subjected  to  be  twisted, 
or  undergo  the  strain  of  torsion.  If  a  slender  rod  of 
metal  be  suspended  vertically,  so  as  to  be  rigidly 
fixed  at  the  point  of  suspension,  and  then  twisted, 
through  a  certain  angle,  it  will,  when  the  twisting 
force  ceases  to  act,  untwist  itself  or  return  in  the 
opposite  direction  with  a  greater  or  less  force  or 
velocity,  until  it  comes  to  rest  in  its  original  posi¬ 
tion.  The  limits  of  torsion  within  which  the  body 
wiU  return  to  its  original  state  depend  upon  its 
elasticity,  and  the  force  with  which  it  tends  to 
recover  its  natural  state  is  termed  the  Elasticity  of 
torsion.  This  force  is  always  proportional  to  the 
angle  through  which  the  body  has  been  twisted.  If 
a  body  is  twisted  so  as  to  exceed  the  limit  of  its 
elasticity,  its  particles  will  either  be  wrenched 
asunder  or  it  will  take  a  set,  and  will  not  return  to 
its  original  position  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  twist¬ 
ing  force. 

2.  Surg. :  The  twisting  of  the  cut  end  of  a  small 
artery  in  a  wound  or  after  an  operation,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  checking  hsemor  rh  age.  The  bleeding  vessel 
is  seized  by  an  instrument  called  a  torsion-forceps, 
drawn  out  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  then 
twisted  round  several  times,  until  it  cannot  untwist 
itself. 

torsion-balance,  s.  [Balance,  s.,  B.  II.] 

If  This  balance  is  called  the  Torsion  electrometer, 
galvanometer,  or  magnetometer,  according  as  it  is 
adapted  to  measure  electric,  galvanic,  or  magnetic 
forces. 

torsion-forceps,  s.  [Torsion,  II.  2.] 
tor'-sion-al,  a.  [Eng.  torsion;  -al.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  torsion. 

torsional-rigidity,  s.  The  stiffness  of  a  cylin¬ 
drical  bar  of  material  to  resist  twist.  The  rigidity 
of  cylinders  of  the  same  substance  and  of  equal 
length  varies  as  the  diameter  in  the  fourth  power, 
tor-sive,  a.  [Torsion.] 

Bot. :  Twisted  spirally, 
torsk,  s.  [Sw.  &  Dan.,  =  a  codfish,  a  torsk.] 
Ichthy.:  Brosmius  brosme  (or  vulgaris);  a  valu¬ 
able  food-fish  of  the  family  Gadidse,  abundant  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  from 
eighteen  inches  to  two,  rarely  three,  feet  long  ;  head 
dusky,  back  and  sides  yellow,  passing  into  white  on 
the  belly.  It  lives  in  deep  water,  and  approaches 
the  land  early  in  the  year  to  spawn  among  the  sea¬ 
weed  on  the  coast.  Its  flesh,  when  dried  and  salted, 
is  generally  considered  to  furnish  the  best  stock¬ 
fish,  and  forms  a  considerable  article  of  trade. 

tor-so,  s.  [Ital.,  from  Lat.  thyrsum,  accus.  of 
thyrsus=a.  stalk,  a  stem.] 

Sculpt. :  The  trunk  of  the  human  body.  The  term 
is  usually  applied  to  mutilated  statues,  from  which 
the  head  and  limbs  are  broken  off. 

tort,  s.  [Fr.]  from  Lat.  tortus,  pa.  par.  of  tor- 
queo=to  twist. 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Mischief,  wrong,  calamity,  in¬ 
jury. 

“  It  was  complained  that  thou  hadst  done  great  tort 
Unto  an  aged  woman,  poor  and  bare.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  H.  v.  17. 

2.  Law :  Any  wrong  or  injury.  Torts  are  injuries 
done  to  the  property  or  person  of  another,  as  tres¬ 
pass,  assault  and  battery,  defamation,  or  the  like. 

“  Personal  actions  are  such  whereby  a  man  claims  a 
debt,  or  personal  duty,  or  damages  in  lieu  thereof;  and, 
likewise,  whereby  a  man  claims  a  satisfaction  in  damages 
for  some  injury  done  to  his  person  or  propert}.  The 
former  are  said  to  be  founded  on  contracts,  the  latter 
upon  torts  or  wrongs.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  8. 

tort-feasor,  s. 

Law:  A  wrong-doer;  a  trespasser. 


b<511,  bdy;  pout,  Jtfwl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
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tort,  a.  [The  same  word  as  taut ,  but  altered  in 
the  spelling,  as  if  from  Lat.  tortus,  pa.  par.  of  tor- 
queo= to  twist.]  Stretched  as  a  rope ;  taut. 

“In  fort  vibration.” — Southey:  Thalaba,  viii. 
tor'-tg.,  s.  [Sp.]  A  flat  circular  heap  of  slimes 
of  silver  ore,  from  which  the  water  has  partially 
evaporated  till  it  has  become  of  a  proper  consist¬ 
ency  for  tramping. 

tor'-teau  (pl.tor-teaux;  eau,  eauxaso),  s.  [O. 
Fr.  torteau ,  tortil,  from  Lat.  tortellus,  dimin.  of 
tortus= twisted.] 

Her. :  A  roundel  of  red  color, 
tor-tl-col’-lls,  s.  [Lat.  tortus ,  pa.  par.  of  tor- 
queo—to  twist,  and  collum^  the  neck.]  A  rheumatic 
affection  of  the  muscles  of  one  side  of  the  neck ; 
wryneck. 

torticollis-brace,  s. 

Surg. :  An  apparatus  for  remedying  distortion  of 
the  neck. 

tor  -tile,  a,  [Lat.  tortilis,  from  tortus,  pa.  par. 
of  torqueo=  to  twist.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Twisted,  wreathed,  coiled. 

2.  Bot. :  Coiled  like  a  rope ;  as,  a  tortile  awn. 
tor-til'-l-tf,  s.  [English  tortil{e) ;  -ity.]  The 

quality  or  state  of  being  tortile  or  wreathed. 

tor-til  -lg.,  s.  [Sp.]  A  large,  round,  thin  cake 
prepared  from  a  paste  made  of  the  soaked  grains 
of  maize,  baked  on  a  heated  iron  plate. 

*tor-tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  tortio,  from  Lat.  tortus, 
pa.  par.  of  torqueo— to  twist.] 

1.  Torment,  pain. 

“All  purgers  have  a  raw  spirit  or  wind,  which  is  the 
principal  cause  of  tortion  in  the  stomach  and  belly.” — 
Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  39. 

2.  The  same  as  Torsion  (q.  v.). 
tor-tious,  *tor  -cious,  a.  [Tort,s.] 

*1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Doing  wrong;  injurious. 

“Thilke  greuous  and  torcious  been  in  might  and  in 
doinge.” — Chaucer:  Testament  of  Love,  bk.  ii. 

2.  Done  by  wrong ;  wrong,  wrongful. 

“Ne  ought  he  cared  whom  he  endamaged 
By  tortious  wrong.” — Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  ii.  18. 

II.  Law:  Implying  wrong  or  tort,  for  which  the 
law  gives  damages. 

tor  -tious-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tortious ;  -ly.] 

Law:  By  injury  or  tort;  injuriously. 

tor'-tive,  a.  [Lat.  tortus,  pa.  par.  of  torqueo— 
to  twist.]  Twisted,  wreathed,  turned  aside. 

“Divert  his  grain 

Tortive  and  errant  from  his  course  of  growth.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  8. 
♦tort  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  tort,  a. ;  -ness.']  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  tort. 

tor  -toise  (i  as  ii),  *tor’-tuge,  s.  [O.  Fr.  tortus 
(Fr.  tortue ),  from  Low  Lat.  tortuca,  tartuca= a  tor¬ 
toise;  O.  ltal.  tartuga;  Ital.  tartaruga;  Sp.  tor- 
tuga;  all  from  Lat.  tortus,  pa.  par.  of  torqueo— to 
twist,  from  the  crooked  or  twisted  feet  of  the  tor¬ 
toise.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  A  name  formerly  taken  to  include  all 
the  Chelonians,  but  now,  unless  qualified  by  an 
adjective,  confined  to  the  individuals  of  the  family 
Testudinid®.  [Terrapin,  Turtle.]  Tortoises,  in 
the  wider  sense,  are  sluggish  reptiles,  long-lived, 
and  extremely  tenacious  of  life  under  adverse  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  have  survived  from  remote  antiquity 
while  higher  animal  types,  formerly  contemporane¬ 
ous  with  them,  have  become  extinct,  and  have  been 
succeeded  by  very  different  forms.  They  have  an 
osseous  exoskeleton,  which  is  combined  with  the 
endoskeleton  to  form  a  kind  of  bony  case  or  box  in 
which  the  body  of  the  animal  is  inclosed,  and  which 
is  covered  by  a  coriaceous  skin,  or,  more  usually,  by 
horny  epidermic  plates.  [Tortoiseshell.]  The 
exoskeleton  consists  essentially  of  two  pieces:  a 
dorsal  piece,  generally  convex  (the  carapace) ,  and  a 
ventral  piece, usually  flat  or  concave  (the  plastron), 
by  some  regarded  as  an  abnormally  developed  ster¬ 
num,  while  others  consider  the  bones  of  which  it  is 
composed  as  integumentary  ossifications.  In  the 
endoskeleton  the  dorsal  vertebrae  are  immovably 
joined  together,  and  have  no  transverse  pro¬ 
cesses,  the  heads  of  the  ribs  uniting  directly  with 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae ;  the  scapular  and  pelvic 
arches  are  placed  within  the  carapace,  so  that  the 
scapular  arch  is  thus  inside  the  ribs,  instead  of 
being,  as  it  normally  is,  outside  them.  All  the 
bones  of  the  skull,  except  the  lower  jaw  and  the 
hyoid  bone,  are  anchylosed.  There  are  no  teeth, 
and  the  jaws  are  cased  in  horn,  so  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  beak.  Tongue  thick,  and  fleshy;  heart 
three-chambered,  ventricular  septum  imperfect. 
The  lungs  are  voluminous,  and  respiration  is 
effected  by  swallowing  air.  All  will  pass  prolonged 
periods  without  food,  and  will  live  and  move  for 
months  after  the  removal  of  the  entire  brain. 


[Testudinid®;,  Testudo.]  The  most  familiar  ex¬ 
ample  of  True  or  Land  Tortoises  is  the  dry  land 
terrapin  of  the  Southern  States.  Like  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family,  it  has  a  buckler  covering  its 
back,  and  another  beneath  the  abdomen,  which 
together  are  called  the  shell ;  they  are  united  and 
solid,  and  have  openings  in  front  and  behind  for 
the  neck,  limbs,  and  tail.  The  tortoise  crawls  very 
slowly,  withdrawing  its  head  and  limbs  within  the 
shell  when  alarmed,  and  remaining  passive  till  the 
danger  has  passed.  It  is  found  in  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  said  to 
range  as  far  north  as  Switzerland  and  the  south  of 
France.  It  is  about  twelve  inches  long  ;  the  scales 
are  granulated  in  the  center,  streaked  on  the  mar¬ 
gins,  and  spotted  or  marbled  with  black  and  yel¬ 
low.  It  is  of  this  species  that  White  has  left 
such  an  interesting  account,  and  subsequent  inves¬ 
tigations  have  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  his  obser¬ 
vations.  He  says  ( Selborne ,  lett.  vii.) :  “It  retires 
underground  about  the  middle  of  November,  and 
comes  forth  again  about  the  middleof  April.  When 
it  first  appears  in  the  spring  it  discovers  very  little 
inclination  toward  food ;  but  in  the  height  of  sum¬ 
mer  grows  voracious ;  and  then  as  the  summer 
declines  its  appetite  declines;  so  that  for  the  last 
six  weeks  it  hardly  eats  at  all.  Milky  plants,  such 
as  lettuces,  dandelions,  sowthistles,  are  its  favorite 
dish.  In  a  neighboring  village  one  was  kept  till  by 
tradition  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  hundred  years 
old.”  The  succulent  vegetable  diet  is  common  to 
the  whole  family,  and  all  but  the  tropical  species 
hibernate.  The  Greek  Tortoise  is  an  article  of  food 
in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  the  flesh  of  all  the 
species  appears  to  be  good,  while  their  eggs  are 
regarded  as  delicacies.  But  the  most  interesting 
forms  are  the  Gigantic  Tortoises  formerly  found  in 

freat  numbers  in  the  Mascarene  and  Galapagos 
slands.  When  discovered  these  islands  wereunin- 
habited  by  man  or  any  large  wild  animal ;  the  Tor¬ 
toises  therefore  enjoyed  perfect  security,  and 
this,  joined  to  their  extraordinary  longevity,  ac¬ 
counts  for  their  enormous  size  and  their  vast  num¬ 
ber.  They  can  be  readily  recognized  by  the  black 
shell,  the  thinness  of  the  bony  carapace,  and  by  the 
absence  of  the  front  plate,  allowing  the  long  neck 
to  be  raised  up  and  carried  above  the  level  of  the 
body.  Five  species  of  this  group  are  known,  and 
two  of  them,  Testudo  elephantina,  the  Gigantic 
Land  Tortoise  of  Aldabra,  and  T.  abingdonii,  the 
Abingdon  Island  Tortoise,  grow  to  enormous  size. 
A  specimen  of  the  first-named  weighed  870  lbs.,  and 
although  known  to  be  more  than  eighty  years  old, 
was  still  growing  at  the  time  of  its  death. 

*2.  Mil. :  A  method  of  defense,  used  by  the  an¬ 
cients,  formed  by  the  troops  arranging  themselves 
in  close  order  and  placing  their  bucklers  over  their 
heads,  making  a  cover  resembling  a  tortoise-shell ; 
a  testudo  (q.  v.). 

tortoise-beetle,  s. 

Entom.:  Any  individual  of  the  Cassidid®  or  Cas- 
sidiad®  (q.  v.).  So  named  from  their  Form,  the 
body  being  margined  all  round  with  dilatations  of 
the  thorax  and  the  elytra. 

tortoise-encrinite,  s. 

ZoOlogy :  The  genus  Marsupites  (q.  v.)  ,  from  pre¬ 
senting  some  resemblance  to  a  tortoise  in  their  ap¬ 
pearance. 

tortoise-flower,  s.  [Chelone,  2.] 
tortoise-plant,  s. 

Botany:  Testudinaria  elephantipes.  [Testudi- 
naria,  Hottentot-bread.]  It  resembles  the  yam 
in  its  netted  leaves  and  its  flowers  ;  but  while  the 
yam  bears  its  thin-skinned  tubers  underground, 
the  tortoise-plant  has  its  huge  rootstocks  or 
rhizomes  above  ground.  They  are  globular,  and 
sometimes  four  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  soft  corky 
bark,  which  after  a  time  cracks,  so  as  to  produce 
protuberances;  its  aspect  being  supposed  to  resem¬ 
ble  the  back  of  a  tortoise,  whence  its  Latin  and 
English  names.  The  stems,  which  are  forty  feet 
high,  rise  from  the  rootstock,  bearing  entire 
leaves,  with  small,  greenish-yellow  flowers  in  their 
axils.  It  grows  at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope, 
tortoise-wood,  s. 

Comm. :  A  variety  of  Zebra-wood  (q.  v.). 

tor'-toise-shell  (i  as  ii),  s.  <fe  a.  [Eng.  tortoise, 
and  shell. ] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  tortoiseshell  butterfly  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  tortoiseshell  cat  (q.  v.). 

II.  Technically : 

1.  ZoOl. :  A  popular  name  for  the  partial  or  entire 
outside  covering  of  the  carapace  and  plastron  pres¬ 
ent  in  many  of  the  Chelonia.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
thin  plates,  united  together  at  their  edges,  and 
corresponding,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  under¬ 
lying  bones  of  the  shell.  The  number,  size,  posi¬ 
tion.  coloring,  and  ornamentation  of  these  plates 
differ  greatly  even  in  genera  and  species. 


2.  Comm. :  The  name  given  to  the  horny  epider¬ 
mic  plates  of  Chelonia  imbricata ,  the  Hawk’s-bill 
Turtle  (q.  v.l.  The  largestof  these  plates  are  about 
eighteen  inches  long  by  six  broad,  and  rarely  exceed 
one-eightli  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Tortoiseshell  is. 
semi-transparent,  and  mottled  with  various  shades- 
of  yellow  and  brownish-red.  Its  value  depends  on 
the  brightness  and  form  of  the  markings,  and,  if 
taken  from  the  animal  after  death  and  decomposi¬ 
tion,  the  color  of  the  shell  becomes  clouded  and 
milky.  Hence  the  cruel  expedient  is  resorted  to  of 
seizing  the  turtles  as  they  repair  to  the  shore  to- 
deposit  their  eggs,  and  suspending  them  over  fires- 
till  the  heat  makes  the  plates  on  tne  dorsal  shields 
start  from  the  bone  of  the  carapace,  after  which 
they  are  permitted  to  escape  to  the  water.  ( Ten - 
nent:  Ceylon  (ed.  3rd),i.  190.)  But,  according  to 
the  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  (iii.  227) 
“dry  heat  is  only  resorted  to  by  the  unskillful,  who 
frequently  destroy  the  tortoise-shell  in  the  opera¬ 
tion.  At  Celebes,  whence  the  finest  tortoiseshell  is 
exported  to  China,  the  natives  kill  the  turtle  by 
blows  on  the  head,  and  immerse  the  shell  in  boiling 
water  to  detach  the  plates.”  Tortoiseshell  is  used 
for  making  combs,  snuff-boxes,  and  many  fancy 
articles ;  as  a  material  for  inlaying  ornamental’ 
furniture,  as  a  veneer,  and  as  a  ground-substance 
in  which  the  precious  metal  s  and  mother-of-pearl  are 
inlaid.  It  becomes  soft  at  a  temperature  of  212% 
and  retains  when  cold  any  form  given  to  it  when 
in  a  plastic  state.  Pieces  can  also  be  joined 
together  by  the  pressure  of  hot  irons.  Tortoise¬ 
shell  is  now  successfully  imitated  by  stained  horn 
and  by  a  composition  of  gelatine  with  various 
metallic  salts.  The  Indian  islands  furnish  the 
largest  supply  for  the  European  and  Chinese  mar¬ 
kets,  the  chief  seats  of  the  trade  being  Singapore, 
Manilla,  and  Batavia,  from  which  are  exported 
yearly  about  26,000  lbs.,  of  which  Singapore  sends- 
about  a  half. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of,  resembling,  or  of  the  color 
of  tortoiseshell. 

“They  only  fished  up  the  clerk’s  tortoiseshell  specta¬ 
cles.”  Barham:  Ing.  Leg.;  Sir  Rupert. 

tortoiseshell-butterfly,  s. 

Entom. :  The  name  given  to  two  butterflies.  The 
Small  Tortoiseshell,  Vanessa  urticce,  one  of  the 
commonest  of  butterflies,  is  of  a  bright  red  brown, 
and  has  on  its  costal  margin  three  large  black 
spots,  beyond  the  third  of  which  is  a  white  one. 
The  space  between  the  first  and  third  spots  is  yel¬ 
low.  Larva  with  eleven  spines,  its  color  yellowish- 
gray,  with  lines  and  stripes  of  black,  brown,  and 
yellow :  it  feeds  on  the  nettle.  The  Large  Tortoise¬ 
shell,  the  larva  of  which  feeds  on  the  elm,  is  much 
rarer.  It  is  deep  fulvous,  with  a  broad,  dark, 
border.  It  has  no  white  spot  on  the  costa  of  the 
fore  wings. 

tortoiseshell- cat,  s.  A  variety  of  the  domestic 
cat,  of  a  color  resembling  tortoiseshell;  Males  of 
this  variety  are  extremely  rare. 

tor'-t6-zon,  s.  [Sp.]  A  large  Spanish  grape. 

tor-trig  -I-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  tortrix  (genit. 
tortriclis )  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Entomol.:  Leaf-rollers;  the  typical  family  of 
Tortricina  (q.  v.).  Anterior  wings  broad,  the  costa 
arched,  but  not  folded.  Larv®  rolling  up  or  unit¬ 
ing  leaves,  and  feeding  within  the  sheath,  tube,  or 
case  thus  formed. 

2.  ZoOlogy:  A  family  of  Innocuous  Colubriforns 
Snakes,  with  three  genera,  one  of  which  (Cylin- 
drophis)  ranges  from  India  through  the  Malay 
Islands,  while  Charina  is  found  in  California,  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia,  and  Tortrix  in  Tropical  America. 
Body  cylindrical,  scales  smooth;  tail  conical, 
stumpy,  head  short  and  indistinct;  they  have  a 
rudimentary  pelvis  with  horny  spines  projecting 
close  to  the  vent,  and  there  are  vestiges  of  the  hind 
limbs. 

tor-trl-gl'-na,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tortrix  (genit. 
tortric(is) ;  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.~[ 

Entom.:  A  tribe  of  Heterocera,  with  nine  families 
and  299  species.  Antenn®  setaceous,  much  longer 
than  the  thorax;  body  moderately  thick,  with  the 
apex  blunt ;  the  anterior  pair  of  wings  somewhat 
truncate  behind ;  the  posterior  pair  trapezoidal, 
unmarked.  Larv®  with  sixteen  legs. 

tor-trIc'-o-de§,  subst.  [Mod.  Lat.  tortrix,  genit. 
tortric(is),  and  Gr.  eidos^form.] 

Entom.:  The  sole  genus  of  Tortricodid®  (q.  v.). 
Anterior  wings  more  than  twice  as  long  as  wide  ; 
costa  in  the  male  nearly  straight,  in  the  female 
arched  at  the  base.  Only  known  species,  Tortri- 
codes  hyemana,  a  moth  with  semi-transparent 
wings,  grayish  brown,  with  a  darker  blotch,  and 
fascia.  It  is  abundant  in  oak  woods. 

tor-trl-co  -dl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  tortrv- 
cod(es) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee..] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Moths  nearly  intermediate- 
between  the  groups  Tortricina  and  Tineina.  [Tor- 
tricodes.] 
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tor  -tTix,  subst.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Latin  tortus= 
twisted,  pa.  par.  of  torqueo— to  twist.] 

1.  Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  Tortricidee  (q.v.). 
Palpi  longer  than  the  head,  fore  wings  about  twice 
as  long  as  broad,  costa  arched  abruptly  at  the  base. 
A  very  common  and  pretty  species  is  Tortrix  viri- 
dana,  the  Green  Oak  moth,  the  fore  wings  of  which 
are  pale  green,  the  costal  ridge  sulphur-yellow,  the 
hind  wings  gray.  The  larva,  which  is  gieen  with  a 
brown  head,  feeds  on  the  oak  and  hornbeam,  &c., 
in  May  and  June,  and  the  perfect  insect  abounds  on 
the  oak  in  July.  T.  ribeana  and  T.  corylana  are 
also  not  uncommon. 

2.  Zo6l. :  The  type-genus  of  Tortricidee  2,  with  one 
species,  Tortrix  scytale,  from  Guiana.  It  lives 
above  ground  in  boggy  places,  preying  on  worms, 
insects,  and  small  reptiles. 

*tor-tu,  s.  [O.  Fr.  tortue.)  A  tortoise. 

tor'-tlj-l§.,  s-  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  tortus=  twisted; 
torqueo= to  twist.  Named  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  teeth  of  the  peristome  are  twisted 
together.] 

Botany:  A  laTge  genus  of  Triehostomei  (q.  v.). 
Teeth  of  the  peristome  thirty-two,  filiform,  twisted 
into  a  common  fascicle.  They  are  found,  most  of 
them  at  all  seasons,  on  rocks,  walls,  banks,  river¬ 
sides,  housetops,  &c.  Tortula  ruralis  is  often  seen 
on  the  roofs  of  thatched  cottages. 


tor’-tu-lous,  a .  [Lat.  tortus— twisted.]  Bulged 
out  at  intervals,  like  a  cord  with  knots  on  it.  (Used 
chiefly  in  describing 
objects  in  natural  history.) 

tor'-tti-ose,  a.  [Tor¬ 

tuous.] 

Bot.  {of  a  stem) :  Form¬ 
ing  angles  alternately  from 
right  to  left,  as  in  Banis- 
teria  nigrescens  (see  illus.) 
andothersof  theMalpighi- 
ace®  (q.v.).  It  differs 
from  fiexuous  in  bending 
more  angularly. 

tor-tij-OS'-I-tf,  s.  [Eng.  ^  J  _ 
tortuos{e) ;  - ity .]  The  qual-  Tortuose  Stem, 
ity  or  state  of  being  tor¬ 
tuose,  twisted,  or  wreathed;  wreath,  flexure. 


“As  for  the  tortuosity  of  the  body  and  branches.” — P. 
Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  662. 

Tortuosity  is  the  angle  turned  by  the  osculating 
plane  per  unit  distance  traveled  along  the  curve. 
If  4  stands  for  length,  then  it  is  equal  14.  ( Everett : 
C.  G.  S.  System  of  Units,  ch.  i.,  p.  7.) 


tor  -tff-ous  (1),  *tor-tU-OS,  a.  [Fr.  tortueux= 
full  of  crookedness,  from  Lat.  tortuosus,  from  tortus, 
pa.  par.  of  torqueo=to  twist.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  Twisted,  wreathed,  winding,  crooked. 


“Did  not  find  the  labyrinths  of  gaping  and  gruesome 
bog-ruts  too  tortuous.” — Field,  April  4,  1886. 

2.  Fig. :  Proceeding  in  a  roundabout  or  under¬ 
hand  manner ;  not  open  and  straightforward. 

II.  Bot. :  Having  an  irregular  bending  and  turn¬ 
ing  direction. 


tor’-tfl-ous  (2),  a.  [Eng.  tort,  s. ;  -woits.]  The 
same  as  Tortious  (q.  v.). 


tor’-tn-ous-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  tortuous ;  -ly. ]  In  a 
tortuous  or  winding  manner. 

tor'-tu-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tortuous; -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tortuous. 

tor'-tq-rsi-ble,  adj.  [English  tortur{e ) ;  -able.) 
Capable  of  being  tortured. 

tor'-ture,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  tortura= torture, 
from  tortus,  pa.  par.  of  torqueo— to  twist;  Sp.,Port., 
&  Ital.  tortura.  From  the  same  root  come  torment , 
torsion,  tortoise,  contort,  distort,  extort,  &c.] 

1.  Excruciating  pain ;  extreme  anguish  of  mind 
or  body ;  agony,  torment. 

“Better  be  with  the  dead, 

Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  restless  ecstasy.” — Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 

2.  Severe  pain  inflicted  judicially  either  as  a 
punishment  for  a  crime  or  for  the  purpose  of  extort¬ 
ing  a  confession  from  an  accused  or  suspected  per¬ 
son.  This  absurd  and  tyrannical  practice  never 
was  in  use  in  the  United  States,  for  no  man  is  bound 
to  accuse  himself.  An  attempt  to  torture  a  person 
accused  of  crime,  in  order  to  extort  a  confession,  is 
an  indictable  offense  (2  Tyler,  380).  It  was  inflicted 
for  the  last  time  in  England  in  May,  1640.  It  was 
declared  illegal  in  Scotland  by  the  Claim  of  Right 
in  1689,  and  by  the  statute  7  Anne,  c.  xxi.  sec.  5. 
[Rack,  Scavenger’s  Daughter,  Thumb-screw.] 

“In  the  Scottish  Claim  of  Right,  the  use  of  torture, 
without  evidence,  or  in  ordinary  cases,  was  declared  to  be 
contrary  to  law.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

3.  The  act,  operation,  or  process  of  inflicting 
excruciating  physical  or  mental  pain. 


tor'-tfire,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Torture,  8.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  pain  excruciatingly ;  to  pain  to  extremity; 
to  torment  bodily  or  mentally. 

“The  tortured  savage  turns  around, 

And  flings  about  his  foam  impatient  of  the  wound.” 

Dry  den:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  viii. 

2.  To  punish  with  the  torture ;  to  put  to  the  tor¬ 
ture. 

3.  To  put  to  a  severe  strain ;  to  wrest  from  the 
right  meaning ;  to  put  a  wrong  construction  on. 

“So  that  it  is  to  no  purpose  that  this  place  had  been  so 
tortured  by  interpreters.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience, 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

*4.  To  keep  on  the  stretch,  as  a  bow. 

“The  bow  tortureth  the  string  continually,  and  thereby 
holdethit  in  a  continual  trepidation.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist., 
§  137. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  cause  excruciating  pain  ;  to  pain 
extremely. 

“  The  closing  flesh  that  instant  ceased  to  glow, 

The  wound  to  torture,  and  the  blood  to  flow.” 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xi.  985. 

tor'-tu-rer,  s.  [Eng.  tortur(e),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  tortures  ;  a  tormentor. 

“Thou  art  the  torturer  of  the  brave.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  iii.  13. 

tor'-tu-ring,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Torture.] 
tor'-ty-ring-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  torturing;  -It/.]  In 
a  torturing  manner  ;  so  as  to  torture  or  torment. 

“  ’Tis  well,  an  host  of  furies 
Could  not  have  baited  me  more  torturingly.” 

Beaum.  <&  Flet.:  Laws  of  Candy,  iii. 

*tor'-tff-rous,  a.  [Eng.  tortur(e) ;  -ous.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  involving  torture. 

“  A  very  harsh  and  torturous  sense  in  the  center  of  per¬ 
ception.” — More:  Immort.  of  the  Soul,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ix. 

tor’-^-la,  8.  [Lat.=a  tuft  of  hair.] 

Botany:  The  typical  genus  of  Torulacei  (q.v.). 
Spores  in  beaded  chains,  simple,  readily  separat¬ 
ing,  placed  on  a  short,  continuous,  or  septate  pedi¬ 
cel.  Microscopic  fungals  causing  moldiness.  Tor- 
ula  casei  is  cheese-mold.  T.  (or  Saccharomyces) 
cerevisice  is  the  cause  of  fermentation  when  yeast 
is  brought  in  contact  with  saccharine  matter.  That 
this  is  so  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  fermentation  is 
prevented  by  passing  the  yeast  through  a  fine  filter 
which  strains  out  the  toruke,  or  by  boiling  either 
the  yeast  or  the  saccharine  fluid,  and  then  keeping 
it  from  air,  except  what  has  been  passed  through 
cotton  wool,  which  prevents  them  reentering 
it  from  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  are  believed 
to  be  continually  floating  about  in  a  dry  state.  A 
torula  is  about  '0003  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It 
consists  of  a  cell,  generally  containing  a  vacuole, 
but  not  a  nucleus.  Sometimes  the  cells  are  single, 
at  others  they  are  in  heaps  or  strings.  Their  ordin- 
nary  mode  of  reproduction  is  by  budding.  {Hux¬ 
ley.)  [Yeast.] 

tor-fi.-la'-§e-i,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  torul(a) ;  Lat. 
masc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acei.) 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Coniomycetes.  Mycelium 
very  slightly  developed,  inconspicuous ;  spores 
simple  or  septate,  naked,  generally  united  together 
in  chains.  In  the  typical  genus  the  spores  are  of  a 
dark  color.  [Torula.] 

tor’-u-lose,  tor-\i-lous,  adject.  [Lat.  torulus, 
dimin.  of  torus= a  protuberance.] 

Bot.:  Cylindrical,  with  several  swells  and  con¬ 
tractions,  knotted,  as  the  pod  of  Chelidonium. 
Nearly  the  same  as  Moniliform. 

tor'-us,  8.  [Lat.  =a  round  swelling  or  protuber¬ 
ance.] 

1.  Arch.:  A  semi-circular  projecting  molding, 
occurring  in  the  base  of  a 
column  of  certain  orders.  It 
differs  from  the  astragal 
only  in  size,  the  astragal 
being  smaller.  Also  called 
a  Tore. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Recep¬ 
tacle  and  Thalamus 
(q.  v.), 

torus  bead-plane,  s.  A 

form  of  plane  for  making  a 
semicircular  convex  mold¬ 
ing  known  as  a  torus. 

*torve,  a.  [Lat.  torvus=  Torus, 

stern,  piercing.]  Sour,  stern. 

“With  a  torve  and  tetrick  countenance.” — Fuller: 
Worthies,  Lincolnshire. 

*torved,  a.  [Torve.]  Stem,  grim,  torvous. 

“  Yesterday  his  breath 
Aw’d  Rome,  and  his  last  torved  frown  was  death.” 

Webster. 

*tor'-vI-tf,  8.  [Lat.  tor  vitas.)  Sourness,  stern¬ 
ness  ;  grimness  or  severity  of  countenance. 


*torv  -oQs,  a.  [Lat.  torvus.)  Sour,  stem,  grim ; 
of  a  severe  countenance. 

“That  torvous  sour  look  produced  by  anger,  and  that 
gay  and  pleasing  sountenance  accompanying  love.” — 
Derham:  Physico-Theology ,  bk.  v.,  ch.  viii. 

Tor'-y,  s.  &  a.  [Ir.  toiridhe,  tor,  toraigheoir, 
toruighe=a.  pursuer ;  toir,  forachd^ pursuit,  search ; 
Gael.  toir= pursuit,  a  pursuer.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Irish  Hist. :  An  appellation  originally  given  to 
Irish  moss-troopers,  who,  during  the  civil  wars  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  plundered  people  in  the 
bogs  of  that  island,  being  in  arms  nominally  for 
the  royal  cause,  but  really  to  afford  a  colorable 
pretext  for  their  own  lawless  proceedings.  About 
A.  D.  1680  those  who  contended  for  the  extreme 
prerogatives  of  the  English  Crown  had  this  con¬ 
temptuous  term  applied  to  them  by  their  opponents 
on  the  popular  side,  and  thus  the  word  ultimately 
acquired  its  present  meaning. 

“Moss-troopers,  a  sort  of  rebels  in  the  northern  part 
of  Scotland,  that  live  by  robbery  and  spoil,  like  the 
tories  in  Ireland,  or  the  banditti  in  Italy.” — Phillips: 
New  World  of  Worlds  (ed.  1706). 

2.  English  History :  Originally  applied  as  a  polit¬ 
ical  term  to  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  abettors 
of  the  Popish  Plot,  and  hence  extended  to  those 
who  refused  to  concur  in  excluding  a  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  from  the  throne.  The  term  was  afterward 
extended  to  members  of  one  of  the  great  political 
parties  in  England,  consisting  of  those  who  think 
it  wiser  to  conserve  the  laws  and  institutions 
already  existent  in  the  country  than  to  incur  peril 
by  attempting  to  remodel  them  ;  the  party  of  im¬ 
mobility  as  opposed  to  that  of  movement.  In 
modern  times  the  term  has  been  largely  superseded 
by  Conservative  (q.  v.).  [Liberal,  Whig.] 

“  At  this  time  were  first  heard  two  nicknames  which, 
though  originally  given  in  insult,  were  soon  assumed 
with  pride,  which  are  still  in  daily  use,  which  have  spread 
as  widely  as  the  English  race,  and  which  will  last  as  long 
as  the  English  literature.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance- 
that  one  of  these  nicknames  was  of  Scotch,  and  the  other 
of  Irish,  origin.  Both  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  misgov- 
ernment  had  called  into  existence  bands  of  desperate  men, 
whose  ferocity  was  heightened  by  religious  enthusiasm. 
In  Scotland,  some  of  the  persecuted  Convenanters,  driven, 
mad  by  oppression,  had  lately  murdered  the  primate,  had 
taken  arms  against  the  Government,  had  obtained  some- 
advantages  against  the  king's  forces,  and  had  not  been, 
put  down  till  Monmouth,  at  the  head  of  some  troops  from 
England,  had  routed  then  at  Bothwell  Bridge.  These 
zealots  were  most  numerous  among  the  rustics  of  the 
western  lowlands,  who  were  vulgarly  called  Whigs.  Thus, 
the  appellation  of  Whig  was  fastened  on  the  Presbyterian 
zealots  of  Scotland,  and  was  transferred  to  those  English, 
politicians  who  showed  a  disposition  to  oppose  the  court, 
and  to  treat  Protestant  nonconformists  with  indulgence-- 
The  bogs  of  Ireland,  at  the  same  time,  afforded  a  refuge 
to  Popish  outlaws,  much  resembling  those  who  w  ere  after¬ 
wards  known  as  Whiteboys.  These  men  were  then  called 
Tories.  The  name  of  Tory  was  therefore  given  to  English¬ 
men  who  refused  to  concur  in  excluding  a  Roman  Catholio 
prince  from  the  throne.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

3.  U.  8.  History :  A  name  given  during  the  Ameri¬ 
can  war  of  independence  to  a  member  of  the  Loyal¬ 
ist  party,  or  any  one  who  favored  the  claims  of 
Great  Britain  against  the  colonists. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  Tories ;  constituted 
by  or  originating  from  the  Tories ;  as,  Tory  meas¬ 
ures,  the  Tory  party. 

*tory-rory,  a.  Wild. 

“Your  tory-rory  jades.” 

Dry  den:  Kind  Keeper,  iv.  1. 

tbr  -y-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  tory ;  -ism.)  The  principles 
or  practices  of  the  Tories. 

“A  short  history  of  tory  ism  and  whiggism  from  their 
cradle  to  their  grave.” — Bolingbroke:  Dissertation  upon 
Parties,  let.  2. 

tos-ca,  tos-ka,  s.  [Spanish  tosca  (roca)= coarse 
(rock).]  (See  etym.  and  compound.) 
tosca-rock,  s. 

Geology:  The  name  given  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Buenos  Ayres  to  a  hard,  cavernous,  marshy,  are¬ 
naceous  rock,  imbedded  in  layers  and  nodular 
masses  among  the  argillaceous  earth  or  mud  of  the 
Pampas.  It  constitutes  part  of  the  Pampean  for¬ 
mation,  and  is  probably  of  Pleistocene  age.  The 
adoption  of  the  local  term  tosca  by  Darwin  has 
given  it  general  currency. 

to§e,  v.  t.  [Tease,  Touse.]  To  tease  or  comb 
wool.  ( Prov .) 

tosh,  adj.  [O.  Fr.  foits£=shom,  clipped,  pared 
round,  from  JLat.  tonsus,  pa.  par.  of  tondeo= to 
shear,  to  clip.]  Neat,  trim, 
tosh'-ach  {ch  guttural),  s.  [Toisech.] 
tosh-er,s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind  of  fishing- 
boat. 

“Thus  a  tosher  is  not  alongshore  driver,  though  both 
little  vessels  are  employed  in  catching  what  they  can 
close  into  the  land.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 


b<ul,  b6y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  jell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  f. 

•clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =b?l,  del- 
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toss,  *tosse,  *toss-en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Wei,  tosio= to 
jerk,  toss  ;  tos=  a  quick  jerk,  a  toss.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  throw  with  the  hand,  to  fling ;  particularly, 
to  throw  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  upward ;  to 
throw  upward. 

2.  To  roll  or  tumble  about;  to  move  backward 
and  forward. 

“She  turn’d,  she  toss’ d  herself  in  bed. 

On  all  sides  doubts  and  terrors  met  her.” 

Wordsworthi  Idiot  Boy. 

3.  To  hurl,  to  cast,  to  fling. 

“Even  now  did  the  sea 
Toss  up  upon  our  shore  this  chest.” 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  iii.  2. 

*4.  To  hurl  or  throw  figuratively. 

“  Back  do  I  toss  these  treasons  to  thy  head.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  v,  3. 

5.  To  lift,  heave,  or  throw  with  a  sudden  jerk ;  to 
Jerk;  as,  to  toss  the  head. 

*6.  To  wield,  to  brandish. 

“I  have  been  trained  up  in  warlike  stoure 
To  tossen  speare  and  shield.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  ii.  6. 

7.  To  cause  to  rise  and  fall;  to  pitch,  or  move 
from  one  place  to  another,  as  with  a  quick,  jerky 
'motion ;  to  dart  about.  (Generally  used  of  the  sea.) 

“  We  being  exceedingly  tossed  with  the  tempest.” — Acts 
■sxvii.  16. 

*8.  To  agitate ;  to  make  restless ;  to  keep  in  sus¬ 
pense. 

“The  souldiers  were  tossed  to  and  fro  with  hope  and 
fear.” — Brende:  Quintus  Curtius,  fo.  129. 

*9.  To  keep  in  play  ;  to  keep  repeating. 

“Spend  your  years  in  tossing  all  the  rules  of  grammar 
in  common  schools.” — Ascham:  Schoolmaster. 

*10.  To  dress  out. 

“I  remember,  a  few  days  ago,  to  have  walked  behind  a 
damsel,  tossed  out  in  all  the  gaiety  of  fifteen.” — Gold¬ 
smith:  The  Bee,  No.  2.  On  Dress. 

11.  To  gamble  with  by  spinning  a  coin ;  as,  I’ll* 
toss  you  for  it. 

II.  Min. :  To  agitate,  as  ore,  on  a  kieve ;  to  toze. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  roll  and  tumble,  to  fling ;  to  writhe  in  vio¬ 
lent  commotion. 

f2.  To  be  flung  or  dashed  about ;  as,  A  boat  tosses 
on  the  sea. 

3.  To  move  up  and  down. 

4.  To  toss  up  (q.  v.). 

IT  (1)  To  toss  off:  To  swallow  at  a  gulp ;  to  drink 
hastily  ;  as,  to  toss  off  a  glass  of  liquor. 

(2)  To  toss  the  oars : 

Naut. :  To  throw  the  oars,  with  their  blades  up, 
in  a  perpendicular  direction,  as  a  salute. 

(3)  To  toss  up,  to  toss :  To  decide  something  by  the 
side  of  a  coin  that  is  uppermost  after  being  spun  or 
thrown  into  the  air. 

“There  may  have  been  instances  where  juries  have 
tossed  up’  sooner  than  remain  to  convince  an  obstinate 
colleague.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

toss,  *tosse,  s.  [Toss,  v.] 

1.  A  throwing  upward,  or  with  a  jerk ;  the  act  of 
tossing ;  the  state  of  being  tossed  or  thrown. 

“A  ship’s  cook,  who  was  a  lame  man,  died  at  sea,  and 
they  gave  him  the  sailor’s  toss  overboard.” — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

2.  A  throwing  up  or  jerking  of  the  head;  a  par¬ 
ticular  manner  of  raising  the  head  with  a  jerk. 

“There  is  hardly  a  polite  sentence,  in  the  following 
dialogues,  which  doth  not  absolutely  require  some  .  .  . 
suitable  toss  of  the  head,  with  certain  offices  assigned  to 
each  hand.” — Swift:  Introd.  Polite  Conversation. 

*3.  A  state  of  anxiety. 

“This  put  us  at  the  Board  into  a  fosse.” — Pepys:  Diary, 
June  2,  1666. 

4.  A  toss-up  (q.  v.). 

To  win  the  toss :  To  have  something  decided  in 
one’s  favor  by  the  tossing  up  of  a  coin. 

“Hasn’t  old  Brooke  won  the  toss  with  his  lucky  half¬ 
penny?” — Hughes:  Tom  Brown’ s  School  Days,  pt.  i.,  ch.  v. 

tOSS-up,  s.  The  throwing  up  of  a  coin  po  decide 
some  point,  as  a  wager  or  matter  of  dispute ;  hence, 
an  even  hazard,  a  matter  which  may  turn  out  or  be 
decided  one  way  or  the  other  with  equal  advantage ; 
an  even  chance. 

“  [It]  looked  a  toss-up  as  to  which  would  arrive  home 
first.” — Field,  Sept.  4,  1886. 

tOSB-pot,  s.  A  toper,  a  drinker,  a  sot,  a  drunkard. 

“Our  lustie  toss-pots  and  swill-bowls.” — P.  Holland: 
Pliny,  bk.  xxiii.,  ch.  xviii. 

tos'-sel,  s.^  [Tassel.]  ( Prov .) 

*tosse’-ment,  *toss-ment,  subst.  [Eng.  toss; 

- ment .]  The  act  of  tossing;  the  state  of  being 
tossed. 

“Sixteen  years  fossemenf  upon  the  waves  of  this  trouble¬ 
some  world.” — J.  B.:  Worcester’ s  Apophthegmes,  p.  108. 


toss -Sr,  s.  [Eng.  toss,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  tosses. 

“As  satisfaction  to  the  blust’ring  god, 

To  send  his  tossers  forth.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet. ;  Maid  in  the  Mill,  n.  2. 

*tOSS'-I-ly,  adv.  [English  tossy ;  -ly.)  In  a  tossy 
manner;  with  affected  indifference,  carelessness  or 
contempt.  (Prov.) 

“She  answered  tossily  enough.” — C.  Kingsley:  Yeast, 
ch.  vii. 

toss-Ing,  s.  [Toss.v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  one  who,  or  of  that 
which,  tosses ;  the  state  of  being  tossed;  a  rising 
and  falling  suddenly ;  a  rolling  and  tumbling 
about. 

“The  crawlings  of  an  emmet  or  tossings  of  a  feather  in 
a  tempestuous  air.” — Search:  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii., 
pt.  iii.,  ch.  xxv. 

2.  Mining :  Tozing ;  the  operation  of  agitating  ore 
in  a  tub  in  which  it  is  rotated  in  water  by  a  stirrer 
on  a  vertical  axis. 

toss'-^,  a.  [Eng.  toss;  -y.)  Tossing,  especially 
tossing  the  head,  as  in  scorn  or  contempt ;  hence, 
affectedly  indifferent,  offhand,  contemptuous. 
(Prov.) 

“Answered  by  some  tossy  commonplace.” — C.  Kingsley: 
Yeast,  ch.  vii. 

tost,  pret.  or  pa.  par.  ofv.  [Toss,  v.] 
tot  (1),  s.  [Dan.  tot;  Icel.  tottr ,  applied  to  dwarf¬ 
ish  persons.] 

1.  Anything  small  or  insignificant ;  used  as  a  term 
of  endearment. 

2.  A  small  drinking-cup,  holding  about  half  a 
pint.  (Prov.) 

3.  A  small  quantity ;  especially  applied  to  liquor. 
(Slang.) 

“Haydn  .  .  .  liked  company;  but  if  a  guest  stayed 

beyond  a  certain  period,  the  great  composer  would  sud¬ 
denly  start  up,  tap  his  forehead  and  say,  ‘Excuse  me,  I 
have  a  tot;  ’  by  which  he  meant  that  he  had  a  thought, 
and  must  go  to  his  study  to  jot  it  down.  A  minute  after 
he  would  return,  looking  all  the  brighter;  and  as  forget¬ 
ful  as  the  Irish  judgeof  La  Rochefoucauld’smaxim — that 
you  may  hoodwink  one  person,  but  not  all  the  world.  The 
expression,  ‘a  tot  of  spirits,’  is  said  to  have  had  this 
respectable  origin.” — St.  James’s  Gazette,  Sept.  10,  1886. 

4.  A  foolish  person.  (Prov.) 

tot  (2),  s.  [Tot,  v.]  A  sum  in  simple  or  com¬ 
pound  addition,  set  at  examinations  in  the  Civil 
Service.  (Eng.) 

tot-book,  s.  A  book  containing  tots  for  practice. 

tot,  v.  t.  [An  abbrev.  of  total  (q.  v.).]  To  sum 
up,  to  count.  (Generally  with  up.)  (Colloq.) 

“The  last  two  tot  up  the  bill.” — Thackeray :  Roundabout 
Papers ,  xix. 

to-ta'-Ig-Ite,  s.  [After  Totaig,  Ross-shire,  Scot¬ 
land,  where  found;  suff .  -ite  (Min.).) 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  small  brown  crys¬ 
talline  grains  in  limestone.  The  analyses  indicate 
that  it  is  probably  an  intermediate  product  result¬ 
ing  from  the  hydration  of  Sahlite  (q.  v.). 

to'-tul,  *to'-tull,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  total,  from  Low 
Lat.  totalis,  from  Lat.  fotus=whole,  from  the  same 
root  as  tumid ;  Sp.  total;  Ital.  totale .] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  whole ;  comprehending 
the  whole  ;  complete  in  all  its  parts  ;  entire. 

2.  Complete  in  degree ;  absolute,  thorough  ;  as,  a 
total  loss,  a  total  wreck. 

*3.  Putting  everything  into  a  small  compass; 
summary,  curt,  abrupt. 

“  To  my  questions  you  so  total  are.” 

Sydney:  Astrophel,  92. 
*4.  Complete  in  number ;  all. 

“  There  lay  the  total  keys.” — De  Quincey.  Spanish  Nun, 
§  5,  p.  7. 

B.  As  substantive :  The  whole ;  the  whole  sum  or 
amount;  aggregate. 

“  But  I  shall  sum  up  these  particulars  in  a  total,  which 
is  thus  expressed  by  Saint  Chrysostom.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Epis¬ 
copacy  Asserted,  §  48. 

total-abstinence,  s.  The  entire  abstention  from 
the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  as  beverages,  or  except 
under  medical  prescription.  [Temperance.] 
total-eclipse,  s.  [Eclipse,  II.] 
total-reflection,  s.  [Reflection,  If  2.] 
to’-tal,  v.  t.  [Total,  a.]  To  amount  to  the  total 
sum  of ;  to  reach  the  total  of. 

tO'-tal-I-§a-t3r,  subst.  [Fr.  totalisateur .]  An 
instrument  or  apparatus  used  for  purposes  of  bet¬ 
ting  on  horse-races.  It  is  used  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  in  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 

“A  board  is  exhibited  containing  the  names  of  the 
horses  starting.  A  person  who  wishes  to  back  a  horse 
pays  in  a  pound,  or  as  many  pounds  as  he  likes,  to  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  totalisator.  When  the  race  is 
over,  all  the  money  staked  is  divided  between  the  backers 
of  the  winning  horse,  less  10  per  cent.,  which  is  the  profit 


of  tho  management.  The  amount  of  money  staked  on 
each  horse  is  indicated  by  figures,  which  are  altered  every 
time  a  fresh  deposit  is  made,  so  that  a  backer  can  at  any 
time  see  with  how  many  others  he  is  to  share  in  the  total 
stakes,  should  the  horse  selected  by  him  win;  and  he  can, 
if  he  chooses,  make  some  computation  as  to  the  total 
amount  of  stakes  to  be  divided.” — London  Evening  Stand¬ 
ard. 

td-  tal  -Lty,  subst.  [Fr.  totality,  from  total=total 
(q.  v.).]  The  whole  or  complete  sum;  the  whole 
quantity  or  amount ;  the  quality  or  state  of  being 
total. 

“The  duration  of  totality  is  in  some  cases  reckoned 
only  by  seconds.” — London  Daily  Telegraph . 

to  -t&l-Ize,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  total;  - ize .] 

A.  Trans.:  To  make  total  or  complete ;  to  reduce 
to  completeness. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  bet  by  measure  of  the  totalisator 
(q.  v.). 

“  The  totalizing  system  has  been  flourishing  ever  since 
at  the  German  and  Austrian  race-meetings.” — St.  James’s 
Gazette,  June  14,  1887. 

to -tal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  total,  a. ;  -ly.)  In  a  total 
manner  or  degree;  entirely,  completely,  wholly, 
fully. 

“  There  is  no  need  of  being  so  tender  about  the  reputa¬ 
tions  of  those  who  are  totally  abandoned  to  sin.” — Seeker: 
Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  28. 

to'-tg,l-ness,  s.  [English  total,  a. ;  -ness.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  total;  totality,  entireness, 
completeness, 
to -tg,m,  s.  [Totem.] 

to-tg,-nI'-nae,  a.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  totan(us) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -wee.] 

Ornithology :  A  sub-family  of  Scolapacidse.  Bill 
straight  or  slightly  curved  upward,  with  groove  as 
far  as  or  beyond  middle,  nostrils  very  narrow  ;  hind 
toe  rather  long  and  slender,  barely  reaching  the 
ground;  the  toes  in  front  joined  by  a  membrane. 

to-ta'-nus,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  said  to  be  from 
Ital.  totano= a  squid.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Scolopacidee,  or,  if  that  fam¬ 
ily  is  divided,  of  Totamnas  (q.  v.),  with  twelve 
species  universally  distributed.  Bill  slightly  curved 
at  tip,  groove  half  the  length  of  the  bill;  wings 
with  first  quill  longest;  tarsi  with  very  narrow 
scales  in  front.  Totanus  hypoleucus  (the  Common 
Sandpiper  or  Summer  Snipe),  T.  macularius  (the 
Spotted  Sandpiper) ,  T.  ochropus  (the  Green  Sand¬ 
piper),  T.  glareola  (the  Wood  Sandpiper),  T.cali- 
dris  (the  Common  Redshank) ,  T.fuscxts  (the  Spotted 
Redshank),  T.  flavipes  (the  Yellow-shanked  Sand¬ 
piper),  and  T.  glottis  (the  Greenshank)  are  the  most 
familiar  species. 

tOt-<Jhee'-f<l,  s.  [Chinese.]  A  Chinese  vermi¬ 
fuge  prepared  from  Quisqualis  chinensis. 

*tote  (1),  *tOt-en,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  tdtian— to  project, 
to  stick  out,  to  peep  out.]  [Tout.] 

1.  To  project  or  stick  out. 

2.  To  pry,  to  peep,  to  look,  to  observe. 

tote  (2) ,  v.  t.  [Etymology  doubtful.  According  to 
Bartlett,  probably  of  African  origin.]  To  carry,  to 
bear.  (A  colloquial  word  of  the  negroes  in  the  South¬ 
ern  States.) 

“  His  report  of  his  having  induced  the  aristocratic 
Navajosto  tote  his  luggage  was  received  from  the  mouth 
of  Gen’l  Kane  with  a  good-natured  amused  derision.”- - 
Trans.  Amer.  Philos.  Society,  xiii.  211.  (1873.) 

1[  To  tote  fair :  To  be  honest  and  upright  in  one  s 
dealings ;  to  act  fairly, 
tote-load,  s.  As  much  as  one  can  carry. 

*tote  (3) ,  v.  t.  [Toot  (2),  v.J 
tote  (1),  s.  [Fr.  tout;  Lat.  fofws.]  The  whole; 
the  entire  lot  or  body.  (Colloq.) 

tote  (2),s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  joiner’s  name  for 
the  handle  of  a  plane. 

*tot-el-er,  s.  [Icel.  tauta=to  mutter,  to  whisper; 
Dut.  tuyten.)  A  whisperer, 
to ’-tern,  to  -tam,  s.  [See  extract.] 

Anthrop.:  Some  entity,  usually  an  animal  or  a 
plant,  with  which  the  members  of  a  tribe  connect 
themselves,  calling  themselves  by  its  name,  and  de¬ 
riving  a  mythic  pedigree  from  it.  Thus  among  the 
Algonquin  Indians  of  North  America,  the  name 
Bear,  Wolf,  Tortoise,  Deer,  or  Rabbit,  serves  to 
designate  each  of  a  number  of  clans  into  which  the 
race  is  divided,  a  man  belonging  to  such  clan  being 
himself  actually  spoken  of  as  a  bear,  a  wolf,  <fcc., 
and  the  figures  of  these  animals  indicating  the 
clan  in  the  native  picture-writing. 

“The  name  or  symbol  of  an  Algonquin  clan  animal  is 
called  ‘dodaim,’  and  this  word,  in  its  usual  form  of  totem, 
has  become  an  accepted  term  among  ethnologists  to 
describe  similar  customary  surnames  over  the  world.”— 
Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1871),  ii.  213. 

totem-animal,  s. 

Anthrop.:  An  animal  which  gives  its  name  to  a 
tribe  or  family,  of  which  it  is  usually  regarded  as 
the  ancestor  and  protector. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g6,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  ciir,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian.  ®,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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totem-clan,  s. 

Anthrop. :  A  clan  having  a  totem,  from  which  it 
derives  its  name,  and  which  is  regarded  as  an  ances¬ 
tor  and  protector. 

“The  systematic  division  of  a  whole  people  into  a 
number  of  totem-clans." — Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1871),  ii. 
215. 

totem-stage,  s. 

Anthrop. :  A  stage  of  human  society  through  Which 
M’Lennan  assumed  ( Fortnightly  Revieiv,  1869-70) 
all,  or  nearly  all,  people  had  passed.  [Totemism.] 

to-tem’-lc,  a.  [Eng.  totem ;  -ic.]  Of  or  belonging 
to  a  totem  or  totemism  (q.  v.). 

“  Tribes  who  are  organized  on  the  totemic  principle.” — 
Schoolcraft:  Indian  Tribes,  i.  820. 

to  -tem-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  totem;  -ism.'] 

1.  Anthrop.:  The  division  of  a  race  of  people  into 
clans  and  families,  each  having  its  particular 
totem,  with  the  differences  of  rank,  marriage  cus¬ 
toms,  and  other  social  arrangements  arising  there¬ 
from. 

“The  system  of  dividing  tribes  in  this  way  being  called 
Totemism." — Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1871),  p.  213. 

2.  Comparative  Religions : 

(1)  A  name  primarily  used  to  denote  the  form  of 
religion  widely  prevalent  among  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Indians,  though  by  no  means  confined  to  them. 
It  consists  in  the  adoration  of  certain  objects  and 
animals  believed  to  be  related  to  each  separate 
stock  or  blood-kindred  of  human  beings. 

(2)  A  stage  in  religious  progress  usually  succeed¬ 
ing  Fetichism,  the  objects  of  worship  being  gener¬ 
ally  of  a  higher  nature.  In  totemism  as  practiced 
among  the  Algonquins  the  totem  is  actually  re¬ 
garded  as  the  sacred  object  and  protector  of  the 
family  bearing  its  name  and  symbol.  Among  cer¬ 
tain  Australian  tribes  each  family  has  some  animal 
or  vegetable  as  its  “  kobong,”  its  friend  or  pro¬ 
tector,  and  a  mysterious  connection,  exists  be¬ 
tween  a  man  and  his  kobong,  which  he  is  reluctant 
to  kill  if  it  is  an  animal,  or  to  gather  if  it  is  a  vege¬ 
table.  Similar  customs  exist  in  Asia  and  Africa. 
Lubbock  and  Spencer  have  favored  the  idea  that 
totemism  sprang  from  the  very  general  practice  of 
naming  individual  men  after  animals,  Bear,  Deer, 
Eagle,  &c.,  these  becoming  in  certain  cases  heredi¬ 
tary  tribe-names.  Commenting  on  their  opinions, 
Tylor  (Prim.  Cult.,  ed.  1871,  ii.  215)  remarks  . that 
“  while  granting  ouch  a  theory  affords  a  rational 
interpretation  of  the  obscure  facts  of  totemism,  we 
must  treat  it  as  a  theory  not  vouched  for  by  suffi¬ 
cient  evidence,  and  within  our  knowledge  liable  to 
mislead  if  pushed  to  extremes.” 

to  -tem-ist,  s.  [En g.  totem;  -ist.] 

Anthrop.:  A  member  of  a  totem-clan. 

“That  the  Sabine  woodpecker  has  been  a  totem  may  be 

?retty  certainly  established  by  the  evidence  of  Plutarch. 

he  people  called  by  his  name  (Picini)  declined,  like 
totemists  everywhere,  to  eat  their  holy  bird,  in  this  case 
the  woodpecker.” — A.  Lang:  Myth,  Ritual,  and  Religion, 
ii.  71. 

to-tem-Ist'-Ic,  a.  [Eng .  totemist ; -ic.']  Totemic 
(q.  v.). 

“It  seems  scarcely  possible  to  deny  the  early  and  pro* 
longed  existence  of  totemistic  practices  in  Egyptian  re¬ 
ligion.” — A.  Lang ,  in  Nineteenth  Century ,  September,  1886, 
p.  430. 

*tot'-er,  s.  [Eng.  tot(e )  (3),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
toots  or  plays  a  pipe  or  horn. 

t&th'-er,  a.  or  pron.  [See  def.]  A  colloquial 
contraction  of  that  other,  that  being  the  old  neuter 
article.  [Tone.] 

“How  happy  could  I  be  with  either. 

Were  tother  dear  charmer  away.” 

Gay:  Beggar’s  Opera,  i.  1. 

tot’-i-dem  ver'-bis,  phr.  [Lat.]  In  so  many 
Words ;  in  the  very  words. 

to'-tI-e§  qu6'-tx-e§,  phr.  [Lat.]  As  often  as 
one,  so  often  the  other, 
to-tl-pal’-mate,  a.  &  s.  [Totipalmes.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Toti¬ 
palmes. 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  member  of  the  tribe  Totipalmes. 
*t6-tl-pal-ma'-tl,  s.  pi.  [Totipalmes.] 
*t6-ti-pal'-me§,  *td-tl-pal-ma-tl,  fto-tl-pal- 
ma -tse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  fofws=whole, 
and  palma— the  sole  of  a  goose’s  foot.] 

Ornith.:  A  group  of  Swimming  Birds,  having  the 
hind  toe  connected  with  the  other  toes  with  a  web. 
The  first  form  was  used  by  Cuvier,  the  second  by 
Kaup.  [Steganopodes.] 

*tO -tl-pref-enge,  s.  [Lat.  fofMS=whole,  and 
prcesentia= presence.]  Total  presence;  presence 
everywhere ;  omnipresence. 

“  Our  own  manner  of  existence  in  a  sphere  or  portion  of 
space  sufficient  to  receive  the  action  of  many  corporeal 
particles  we  may  term  a  totipresence  throughout  the 


contents  of  that  sphere,  we  may  then  conceive  another 
substance  totipresent  in  the  sphere  of  an  inch,  an  ell,  a 
rod,  a  mile.” — Search:  Light  of  Nature ,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  i.,  ch. 
xii. 

*tO  -tI-pre§-?nt,  a.  [Totipeesence.]  Present 
everywhere ;  omnipresent. 

to-to  (foe'-lo,  phr.  [Lat.]  By  the  width  of 
heaven,  wide  as  the  poles  apart. 

*tot-sane,  s.  [Tutsan.] 

*tot'-ted,  a.  [See  def.]  Marked  with  the  word 
tot  (Lat.=so  much),  said  formerly  of  a  good  debt 
due  to  the  crown,  before  which  the  officer  in  the  ex¬ 
chequer  had  written  the  word  tot,  as  an  abbrevi¬ 
ation  of  the  sentence  tot  pecuniae  regi  debetur=so 
much  money  is  due  to  the  king.  (Eng.) 

tot'-ter,  *tOt-ren,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Prop,  tolter,  a  freq. 
from  tilt  (q.  v.) ;  cf.  A.  S.  tealtrian— to  totter,  to 
vacillate,  from  feaff= tottery,  unstable;  O.  Dut. 
touteren  (for  tolteren )  =to  tremble.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  appear  as  if  about  to  fall  when  walking  or 
standing  ;  to  be  unsteady  ;  to  stagger. 

“  The  breth  stinkyng,  the  hands  trimbling,  the  hed 
hanging,  and  the  feete  totteryng,  &  finally  no  part  left  in 
right  course  and  frame.” — Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  99. 

2.  To  shake;  to  be  on  the  point  of  falling;  to 
tremble. 

“  That  government  had  fallen;  and  whatever  had  leaned 
upon  the  ruined  fabric  began  to  totter.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  shake  out  of  a  steady  position. 

“  From  the  castle’s  tottered  battlements.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iii.  8. 

tot'-ter  (l),s.  [Eng.  tot,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  tots 
or  casts  up  ;  a  reckoner. 

*tot'-ter  (2),  s.  [Tattee.] 

tot'-ter-er,  s.  [Eng.  totter;  -er.]  One  who  tot¬ 
ters. 

tot  -ter-lfig,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Totteb,  v.] 
tot'-ter-lng-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  tottering;  - ly .]  In 
a  tottering  manner. 

Tot’-tern-hoe,  s.  [See  def.] 

Geog. :  A  parish  in  the  county  of  Bedford,  near 
Dunstable,  England. 

Totternhoe-stone,  s. 

Geol.:  A  gray  chalk,  or  compact  gray  sandy  lime¬ 
stone,  constituting  a  zone  in  the  Lower  Chalk. 
Named  by  Whitaker  from  Totternhoe,  where  it  was 
first  discriminated.  Fauna  about  eighty  or  ninety 
species. 

tot'-ter-f ,  adj.  [EDg.  totter,  v. ;  -y.]  Trembling 
or  shaking,  as  though  about  to  fall ;  unsteady,  shak¬ 
ing. 

“What  a  tottery  performance  it  was.” — T.  Hughes:  Tom 
Brown  at  Oxford,  ch.  vi. 

*tot’-tie,  a.  [Totty.] 

tot’-tle,  v.  i.  [See  def.]  A  variant  of  toddle 
(q.  v.).  ( Prov .) 

tot'-tlish,  tot-llsh,  adj.  [Eng.  tottl(e) ;  -ish.] 
Tottering,  trembling,  shaking,  unsteady.  (Amer.) 

tot’-ty,  tot'-tie,  a.  [For  tolty,  i.  e.,  tilty,  from 
tilt,  v.  (q.  v.)J  Unsteady,  dizzy,  tottery. 

“  I  was  somewhat  totty  when  I  received  the  good 
knight’s  blow.” — Scott:  Ivanhoe,  ch.  xxxiii. 

to'-tsf,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  name  given  in 
some  parts  of  the  Pacific  to  a  sailor  or  fisherman. 
(Simmonds.) 

tou  -can,  t6u’-C3.n,  subst.  [Fr.,  from  Sp.  &  Port. 
tucano,  from  the  cry  of  the  bird.] 

Ornith.:  The  popular  name  of  any  bird  of  the 
genus  Rhamphastos,  often  applied  to  the  whole 
family  Rhamphastid®  (q.  v.).  They  are  all  natives 
of  tropical  America,  and  are  easily  distinguished 
by  their  enormous  bill,  irregularly  toothed  along 
the  margin  of  the  mandibles.  All  the  species  live 
in  pairs  in  the  shade  of  the  forests,  occasionally 
congregating  in  small  parties,  but  never  approach¬ 
ing  the  human  habitations.  In  the  true  Toucans 
[Rhamphastos]  the  ground  color  of  the  plumage 
is  generally  black ;  the  throat,  breast,  and  rump 
adorned  with  white,  yellow,  and  red ;  the  body  is 
short  and  thick ;  tail  rounded  or  even,  varying  in 
length  in  the  different  species,  and  capable  of  being 
turned  up  over  the  back  when  the  bird  goes  to 
roost.  Toucans  have  been  described  as  carnivorous ; 
in  captivity  they  will  readily  devour  small  birds, 
but  probably  in  a  state  of  nature  their  diet  consists 
almost  exclusively  of  fruit.  They  are  remarkable 
among  birds  for  a  regurgitation  of  food,  which, 
after  being  swallowed,  is  brought  up  to  undergo 
mastication,  an  operation  somewhat  analogous  to 
the  chewing  of  the  cud  among  ruminants.  They 
are  easily  tamed,  and  bear  confinement  well,  even 
in  cold  climates. 


bfiil,  bby;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh&n.  -tion.  -p,ion  =  shun;  -tfoa  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 


t8”  -ca’-n§.,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.— a  toucan.] 

Astron.:  A  small,  circumpolar  constellation,  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  Antarctic  Circle,  nearly  opposite  to 
Crux  australis,  in  relation  to  the  South  Pole  the 
intervening  space  between  the  two  constellations 
being  nearly  devoid  of  stars.  It  contains  nine  visi¬ 
ble  stars,  the  largest,  Alpha  Toucan®,  being  only  of 
the  third  magnitude, 
tou-c^n-et,  s.  [Eng.  toucan;  -et.] 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  individual  of 
the  genus  Pteroglossus  (q.  v.).  [Toucan.] 

“  There  are  three  species  of  toucans  in  Demerara,  and 
three  diminutives,  which  may  be  called  toucanets .” — 
Wat  erf  on:  Wanderings  in  South  America. 

tou-cang’,  s.  [Native  name.]  A  kind  of  boat 
much  used  at  Malacca  and  Singapore, _  propelled 
either  by  oar  or  sail,  speedy,  rather  flat  in  the  cen¬ 
ter,  but  sharp  at  the  extremities. 

tou^h,  *towch,  v.  t.  &  i.  [French  toucher,  from 
O.  H.  Ger.  zucchen ;  Ger.  zucken— to  draw  with  a 
quick  motion,  to  twitch;  O.  Dut.  tocken,  tucken— 
to  touch;  Sp.  &  Port.  tocar=to  touch;  Ital.  too 
care;  cogn.  with  Lat.  duco= to  draw.]  [Tuck,  v. ; 
Tow,  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  perceive  by  the  sense  of  feeling. 

“  All  things  their  forms  express, 

Which  we  can  touch,  taste,  feel,  or  hear,  or  see.” 

Davies:  Immort.  of  the  Soul,  xiiL 

2.  To  come  in  contact  with  in  any  way,  but  espe¬ 
cially  by  means  of  the  hand,  fingers,  &c. ;  to  hit  or 
strike  gently  against. 

“ Touch  but  my  lips  with  those  fair  lips  of  thine.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  115. 

3.  To  strike  gently  with  an  instrument,  stick,  or 
the  like. 

“Then  with  his  sceptre  that  the  deep  controls, 

He  touched  the  chiefs,  and  steeled  their  manly  souls."’ 

Pope:  Homer’ s  Iliad,  xiii.  88. 

4.  To  meddle  or  interfere  with  ;  to  handle. 

“No  son  of  Mars  descend,  for  servile  gains, 

To  touch  the  booty,  while  a  foe  remains.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  vi.  86. 

5.  To  take  as  food  or  drink  ;  to  taste. 

“He  dies  that  touches  any  of  this  fruit.” 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

6.  To  strike,  to  hurt,  to  injure. 

“I  will  not  touch  thine  eye.” 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  iv.  — 

H  Hence,  to  injure  or  affect,  as  in  character ;  to 
cause  loss  or  hurt  to. 

“No  loss  shall  touch  her  in  my  company.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  L 


7.  To  come  to ;  to  reach,  to  attain  ;  to  arrive  at. 

“  The  rapid  rise  of  exchange,  which  on  Wednesday 
morning  had  touched  32  drachmas  to  the  pound  sterling.” 

— London  Times. 


8.  To  land  at ;  to  come  to  shore  at. 

“  He  touched  the  ports  desired.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  2. 

9.  To  come  near  to  ;  to  hit. 

“  Then  you  touched  the  life  of  our  design.” 

Shakesp. .-  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  2. 
*10.  To  affect ;  to  concern  ;  to  relate  to. 

“  O  Cffisar,  read  mine  first;  for  mine’s  a  suit 
That  touches  Caasar  nearer.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  iii.  i. 

11.  To  handle,  speak  of,  or  deal  with  gently  or 
slightly ;  to  treat  of. 

“Wonders,  whiche  in  the  firste  booke  of  Polycronicon 
are  suffvcyently  touched ." — Fabyan:  Chronycle ,  ch.  i. 

*12.  To  try  or  test  as  with  a  touchstone  ;  to  probe, 
to  try. 

“Which,  being  touched  and  tried,  proves  valueless.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  iii.  1. 

13.  To  affect,  to  impress,  to  strike. 

“If  any  air  of  music  touch  their  ears.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  v. 

14.  To  make  an  impression  on ;  to  move,  to  affect; 
to  stir  mentally  ;  to  fill  with  passion  or  other  emo¬ 
tion. 

“O  agony!  the  utmost  I  can  do 
Touches  him  not.” 

Browning :  Paracelsus,  v. 

15.  To  make  an  impression  on ;  to  have  an  effect 
on. 

“Its  face  must  be  very  flat  and  smooth,  and  so  hard, 
that  a  file  will  not  touch  it,  as  smiths  say  when  a  file  will 
not  eat,  or  race  it.” — Moxon:  Mechanical  Exercises. 

16.  To  infect. 

“The  life  of  all  his  blood 

Is  touched  corruptibly.”  Shakesp.:  King  John,  v.  7. 
*17.  To  influence  by  impulse  ;  to  impel  forcibly. 

“  No  decree  of  mine, 

To  touch  with  lightest  moment  of  impulse 
His  free  will.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  45. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  =  t 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del. 


touch-needle 


touch 
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*18.  To  move,  to  stir  up,  to  excite,  to  ror.se;  to 
kindle. 

“  Which  touched  the  very  virtue  of  compassion  in  thee.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

19.  To  render  crazy  or  partially  insane ;  to  affect 
with  a  slight  degree  of  insanity.  (Seldom  used 
except  in  the  pa.  par.) 

*20.  To  censure ;  to  animadvert  upon. 

“Doctor  Parker,  in  his  sermon  before  them,  touched 
them  for  their  living  so  near,  that  they  went  near  to 
touch  him  for  his  life.” — Hayward. 

21.  To  lay  the  hand  on  for  the  purpose  of  curing 
of  a  disease.  _  Said  especially  of  the  disease  called 
the  king’s  evil. 

“Walked  round  the  fortifications,  touched  some  scrofu¬ 
lous  people,  and  then  proceeded  in  one  of  his  yachts  to 
Southampton.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

22.  To  handle  in  a  skillful  manner: 

(1)  To  play  on,  as  a  musician ;  to  perform,  as  a 
piece  of  music. 

“He  had  not  ceased  to  touch 
The  harp  or  viol  which  himself  had  framed.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

(2)  To  discourse  of;  to  write  about;  to  treat  of. 

(3)  To  paint  or  form  as  an  artist. 

“  Such  heavenly  touches  n’er  touched  earthly  faces.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  17. 

*23.  To  mark  or  delineate  slightly  or  finely ;  to 
add  a  slight  stroke  or  strokes  to,  as  with  a  pen, 
pencil,  brush,  &c. 

“The  lines,  though  touch’d  but  faintly,  are  drawn 
right.”  Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism,  22. 

II.  Geom.:  To  meet  without  .  cutting ;  to  be  in 
contact  with.  A  straight  line  is  said  to  touch  a 
circle  when  it  meets  the  circle,  and,  being  pro¬ 
duced,  does  not  cut  it.  Two  circles  are  said  to 
touch  each  other  when  they  meet  but  do  not  cut 
each  other.  A  straight  line  can  touch  a  circle  or 
curve  in  only  one  point.  Two  circles  or  spheres 
can  touch  each  other  in  only  one  point,  and  a 
sphere  can  touch  a  plane  in  only  one  point.  [Con¬ 
tact,  Tangent.] 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  be  in  contact ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  junction 
so  that  there  is  no  intervening  space. 

2.  To  exercise  or  use  the  organs  of  feeling. 

“  Descend,  and  touch,  and  enter.” 

Tennyson:  In  Memoriam,  xciii.  13. 

*3.  To  fasten  on ;  to  take  effect. 

4.  To  mention  or  treat  of  anything  slightly  or 
briefly.  [IT  5-  (2).] 

5.  To  come  to  land ;  to  call  in  at  a  port. 

“Thence  [they]  stand  over  towards  Cape  St.  Francisco, 
not  touching  any  where  usually  till  they  come  to  Manta.” — 
Dampier:  Voyages  (an.  1684). 

*6.  To  reach,  to  attain. 

“  The  vois  of  the  peple  touched  to  the  heven, 

So  loude  crieden  they  with  mery  steven.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,564. 

II.  Naut.:  To  have  the  leech  of  a  sail  so  struck 
by  the  wind  that  a  tremulous  motion  is  caused 
by  it. 

IT  1.  To  touch  at: 

Naut. :  To  call  in  at ;  to  come  or  go  without  stay¬ 
ing. 

“The  next  day  we  touched  at  Sidon.” — Acts  xxvii.  3. 

2.  To  touch  and  go : 

Naut. :  To  rub  against  the  ground  with  the  keel, 
as  a  vessel  under  sail,  without  the  speed  being 
much  lessened. 

3.  To  touch  down : 

Football :  To  place  the  ball  in  touch; 

4.  To  touch  off : 

(1)  To  sketch  hastily;  to  finish  by  touches. 

*(2)  To  discharge,  as  a  cannon. 

5.  To  touch  on : 

*(1)  To  come  or  go  to  for  a  short  time ;  to  touch 

at. 

“I  made  a  little  voyage  round  the  lake,  and  touched  on 
the  several  towns  that  lie  on  its  coasts.” — Addison:  On 
Italy. 

(2)  To  allude  to ;  to  speak  or  discourse  of  briefly. 

“  Touched  on  Mahomet 

With  much  contempt.” — Tennyson:  Princess,  ii.  118. 

6.  To  touch  on  a  proof:  To  make  corrections  on 
the  proof  of  an  illustration  for  the  guidance  of  the 
engraver. 

7.  To  touch  up : 

(1)  To  repair  or  improve  by  slight  touches. 

“What  he  saw  was  only  her  natural  countenance 

touched  up  with  the  usual  improvements  of  an  aged 
coquette.” — Addison. 

(2)  To  remind.  ( Colloq .) 

8.  To  touch  the  wind : 

Naut. :  To  keep  the  ship  as  near  the  wind  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

*9.  Touch  pot,  touch  penny:  A  proverbial  phrase, 
signifying,  No  credit  given. 


tou$h  (1),  *touche,  *towche,  s.  [Touch,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  touching,  or  the  state  of  being 
touched;  contact;  the  junction  of  two  bodies  at 
the  surface,  so  that  there  is  no  intervening  space. 

“  Their  touch  affrights  me  as  a  serpent’s  sting.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  2. 

2.  The  sense  of  feeling  or  common  sensation,  one 
of  the  five  senses. 

*3.  A  touchstone  (q.  v.). 

*4.  Hence,  that  by  which  anything  is  tested  or 
examined ;  a  test,  as  of  gold  by  a  touchstone ;  proof, 
trial,  assay. 

“  The  fortune  of  ten  thousand  men 
Must  bide  the  touch.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  4. 

*5.  Proof ;  tried  qualities. 

“  My  friends  of  noble  touch,  when  I  am  forth, 

Bid  me  farewell.”  Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  1. 

*6.  Stone  of  the  kind  used  as  touchstones.  A 
term  often  applied  to  any  costly  marble,  but  prop¬ 
erly  to  the  basanites  of  the  Greeks,  a  very  hard, 
black  granite. 

“  A  new  monument  of  touch  and  alabaster.” — Fuller. 

7.  Any  single  act  in  the  exercise  of  an  art ;  as, 

(1)  A  stroke  of  a  pen,  pencil,  or  the  like. 

“  Artificial  strife 

Lives  in  those  touches,  livelier  than  life.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  1. 

(2)  The  act  of  the  hand  on  a  musical  instrument. 

“Thou  hast  indeed  a  rare  touch  on  thy  harp.” 

Matthew  Arnold:  Empedocles  on  Etna,  i.  1. 

(3)  Hence,  a  musical  note. 

“  Withsweetest  touches  pierce  your  mistress’  ear.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  v. 

8.  The  act  or  power  of  exciting  the  passions  or 
affections. 

“Not  alone 

The  death  of  Fulvia,  with  more  urgent  touches. 

Do  strongly  speak  t’  us.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  2. 

9.  Mental  feeling  or  sensation ;  affection,  emo¬ 
tion. 

“No  beast  so  fierce  but  knows  a  touch  of  pity.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  2. 

10.  Trait,  characteristic. 

“One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  3. 

11.  A  small  quantity  or  degree ;  a  dash,  a  spice,  a 
smack. 

“A  touch  of  frost.” — Field,  Jan.  22,  1886. 

12.  A  stroke  ;  a  successful  effort  or  attempt. 

“  One  meets  sometimes  with  very  nice  touches  of  rail¬ 
lery.” — Addison:  On  Medals. 

*13.  The  extent  to  which  a  person  is  interested  or 
affected.  (Slang.) 

“Print  my  preface  in  such  a  form  as,  in  the  book¬ 
sellers’  phrase,  will  make  a  sixpenny  touch.” — Swift. 

*14.  A  hint,  a  suggestion  ;  slight  notice  or  intima¬ 
tion. 

“A  slight  touch  will  put  him  in  mind  of  them.” — Bacon. 

*15.  Animadversion,  censure,  reproof. 

“X  never  bare  any  touch  of  conscience  with  greater 
regret.” — King  Charles:  Eikon  Basilike. 

*16.  Particular  application  of  anything  to  a  per¬ 
son  ;  personal  reference  or  application. 

“  Speech  of  touch  toward  others  should  be  sparingly 
used.” — Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Discourse. 

*17.  Euphemistically,  sexual  intercourse. 

“  Free  from  touch  or  soil  with  her.” 

Shakesp.;  Measure  for  Measure,  v. 

18.  A  boy’s  game ;  tig. 

19.  A  request  for  a  loan  of  money;  as,  I  made 
another  touch. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Fine  Arts :  The  peculiar  handling  usual  to  an 
artist,  and  by  which  his  work  may  be  known. 

2.  Foot-ball:  The  ground  behind  a  line  drawn  in 
a  line  with  the  goal-posts. 

“Withers  nearly  scored  by  a  splendid  run  at  the  top 
side,  but  was  pushed  into  touch.” —Field,  Dec.  6,  1884. 

3.  Music  : 

(1)  The  resistance  made  to  the  fingers  by  the  keys 
of  a  pianoforte  or  organ. 

(2)  The  peculiar  manner  in  which  a  player  presses 
the  keyboard,  whether  light,  pearly,  heavy,  clumsy, 
firm,  &c. 

4.  Obstetrics:  The  examination  of  the  mouth  of 
the  womb  by  actual  contact  of  the  hand  or  fingers. 

5.  Physiology : 

(1)  Human:  The  sense  through  which  man  takes 
cognizance  of  the  palpable  properties  of  bodies.  In 
a  wide  application,  it  is  sometimes  called  the  gen¬ 
eral  sense,  because  by  it  we  become  conscious  of  all 
sensory  impressions  which  are  not  the  objects  of 


smell,  sight,  taste,  or  hearing,  which  are  called  the 
special  senses;  even  these,  however,  are  held  by 
modern  biologists  to  be  highly  specialized  forms  of 
touch,  which  is  often  called  the  “  mother  of  all  the 
senses.”  In  a  more  limited  application,  touch  is 
applied  to  that  modification  of  general  sensibility 
which  is  restricted  to  the  tegumentary  surface  or  to 
some  special  portion  of  it,  and  which  serves  to  con¬ 
vey  definite  ideas  as  to  the  form,  size,  number, 
weight,  temperature,  hardness,  softness,  <fcc.,  of 
objects  brought  within  its  cognizance. .  These  sen¬ 
sations  are  received  by  the  terminations  of  the 
cutaneous  nerves,  and  thence  conveyed  to  the 
brain.  The  sense  of  touch  is  distributed  over  the 
surface  of  the  body,  but  is  much  moro  acute  in  some 
parts  than  in  others,  e.  g.,  in  the  hand.  It  is  also 
capable  of  great  improvement  and  development; 
and  the  blind,  who  have  to  depend  largely  on  the 
sense  of  touch  for  guidance,  acquire  extraordinarily 
delicate  and  accurate  powers  of  perception  with 
the  fingers;  difference  of  form,  size,  consistence, 
and  other  characters,  being  readily  recognized  that 
are  quite  inappreciable  to  those  who  possess  good 
vision,  without  special  education. 

(2)  Compar. :  The  lower  Anthropidae  have  both 
the  hands  and  feet  thickly  set  with  tactile  papillse 
(q.  v.),  and  the  surface  of  the  prehensile  tail  which 
some  possess  is  furnished  with  them  in  abundance. 
Other  organs  of  touch  exist  in  the  vibrissee,  or 
whiskers,  of  the  cat,  and  of  certain  rodents.  In  the 
Ungulata,  the  lips  and  nostrils  are  probably  the 
chief  seat  of  tactile  sensibility,  and  this  is  especi¬ 
ally  so  with  the  Proboscidea.  In  Birds,  tactile 
papillae  have  been  discovered  in  the  feet,  and  they 
are  also  present  in  some  lizards.  A  papillary  ap¬ 
paratus  appears  to  be  absent  from  Serpents,  Che- 
lonians,  and  Fishes,  though  in  many  of  these  its 
want  is  compensated  by  tentacles,  having  a  high 
degree  of  sensibility.  Descending  still  lower  in  the 
scale  of  animal  life,  organs  of  touch  are  found  in  the 
tentacles  of  the  Cephalopoda  and  Gasteropoda,  the 
palpi  and  antennae  of  insects,  and  the  palpi  of  the 
Arachnida. 

6.  Shipbuild. :  The  broadest  part  of  a  ship’s  plank 
worked  top  and  but. 

IT  1.  A  near  (or  close )  touch:  A  narrow  escape;  a 
close  shave.  (Colloq.) 

2.  To  be  in  touch  with  others :  To  be  in  sympathy 
with  them,  so  as  to  understand  their  feelings, 
ideas,  &c. 

3.  To  keep  touch:  [Keep,  If  (17).] 

4.  To  lose  touch : 

(1)  Mil.:  To  cease  to  maintain  communication 
with. 

(2)  Fig.:  To  lose  knowledge  of  and  sympathy 
with. 

5.  To  maintain  touch : 

*(1)  Ord.  Lang. :  To  be  steady  or  true  to  appoint¬ 
ment  ;  to  fulfill  duly  a  part  or  function. 

(2)  Mil. :  To  maintain  communication  with  each 
other ;  to  keep  touch. 

6.  Touch  and  go:  A  phrase  used  either  as  a  sub¬ 
stantive  or  adjective,  and  denoting  something,  as 
an  accident,  which  had  almost  happened  ;  a  state  of 
imminent  explosion  or  danger ;  a  close  shave. 

IT  Also  used  adjectively,  as  in  the  example. 

“  Herr  Ludwig  had  a  touch-and-go  journey  before  he 
caught  the  Servia.” — St.  James’s  Gazette,  Oct.  25, 1887. 

*7.  True  as  touch:  Completely  true. 

touch-back,  s.  Football:  The  act  of  touching  a 
ball  to  the  ground  by  a  player  behind  his  own  goal, 
when  the  impetus  that  sent  the  ball  across  the  line 
came  from  an  opponent, 
touch-body,  s.  [Tactile-corpuscle.] 

touch-down,  s. 

Football:  A  touch-down  is  made  when  the  ball  is 
carried,  kicked,  or  passed  across  the  goal  line  and 
there  held  either  in  goal  or  touch-in -goal. 

touch-me-not,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Impatiens  noli-tangere,  or  Noli-me-tangere ;  a 
succulent  annual,  one  to  two  feet  high,  with  thick¬ 
ened  nodes,  alternate  membranous  and  glabrous 
leaves,  oblong,  obtuse,  crenato-serrate ;  peduncles 
one  to  three  flowered  ;  flowers  drooping,  pale  yellow, 
dotted  with  red.  It  derives  its  popular  name  from 
the  sudden  bursting  of  its  seed  vessels  on  being 
touched.  Called  also  the  Yellow  Balsam. 

2.  Cardamine  hirsuta ,  which  also  shoots  out  its 
seeds  on  being  touched.  (Britten  db  Holland.) 

touch-needle,  s. 

Assay. :  A  small  bar  composed  of  an  alloy  of  gold 
and  silver,  gold  and  copper,  or  of  gold  alloyed  with 
a  proportion  of  both  metals,  employed  in  assaying 
by  the  touchstone.  A  number  are  employed;  one 
being  of  pure  gold,  a  second  composed  of  23  gold 
and  1  copper,  a  third  of  22  gold  and  2  copper,  and 
so  on ;  these  are  rubbed  upon  the  stone,  and  the 
color  of  the  streak  compared  with  that  made  by  the 
metal  to  be  tested.  A  further  means  of  comparison 
is  afforded  by  moistening  the  streaks  with  nitric 
acid,  or  by  heating  the  stone.  Silver  is  similarly 
tested  by  touch-needles  composed  of  lead  and  silver. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father,  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine*  go  pot 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.’  qu’=  kw! 


touch-piece 

^touch-piece,  s.  A  coin  given  by  the  sovereigns 
of  England  to  those  whom  they  touched  for  the 
cure  of  scrofula  or  the  king’s  evil. 

“  Before  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  no  coins  were  struck 
specially  for  touch-pieces,  the  gold  ‘angel’  having  been 
used  for  the  purpose.  The  touoh-pieces  are  all  similar  in 
design.  Those  of  the  Pretenders,  however,  which  were 
6truck  abroad,  are  of  much  better  work  than  those  made 
in  England  .  .  .  These  touch-pieces  (all  of  them  per¬ 
forated)  are  curious  relics  of  a  superstition  which  had 
existed  for  many  centuries,  and  was  only  stamped  out  on 
the  accession  of  the  Brunswiok  dynasty.” — Athenceum. 
Oct.  28,  1882.  ’ 

touch-warden,  s.  An  assay-warden  of  the  gold¬ 
smiths.  {Eng.) 

tough  (2),  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Mid.  Eng.  tache,  tach, 
tasche,  tasshe,  or  tacche = tinder ;  remote  etym. 
doubtful.]  For  def.  see  etym.;  obsolete  except  in 
compounds. 

touch-box,  s.  A  box  with  lighted  tinder,  form¬ 
erly  used  by  cannoneers  to  light  their  matches. 

touch-hole,  s.  The  priming-hole  or  vent  of  a 
gun. 

touch-pan,  s.  The  pan  of  a  gun  that  holds  the 
priming. 

touch-paper,  s.  Paper  saturated  with  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  potash,  which  ignites  at  once,  and 
burns  without  flaming. 

touch-wood,  subst.  A  soft  white  substance  into 
which  wood  is  converted  by  the  action  of  such 
fungi  as  Polyporus  igniarius.  It  is  easily  ignited, 
and  continues  to  bum  for  a  long  time  like  tinder. 
Called  also  Spunk. 

tough  (3),  tough’-ing,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  tutsan 
(q.  v.).]  (See  etym.  and  compound.) 

touch-leaf,  touching-leaf,  s. 

Bot.:  Hypericum,  androscemum.  Welsh  children 
commonly  put  the  leaves  between  the  pages  of  their 
Bibles. 

toiigh'-gL-ble,  a.  [Eng.  touch,  v. ;  -able.']  Capable 
of  being  touched ;  tangible. 

tough'-er,  s.  [Eng.  t ouch,  v. ;  - er .]  One  who  or 
that  which  touches  ;  often  used  in  the  slang  phrases, 
a  near  toucher ,  a  close  toucher=n  near  shave,  a  close 
shave. 

IT  -4s  near  as  a  toucher:  As  nearly  or  exactly  as 
possible. 

tough'-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  touchy  ;-ly.]  In  a  touchy 
or  irritable  manner ;  peevishly,  tetchily. 

tough-i-ness,  s.  [English  touchy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  touchy;  peevishness,  irri¬ 
tability. 

“My  friends  resented  it  as  a  motion  not  guided  with 
Such  discretion  as  the  touchiness  of  those  times  required.” 
—King  Charles:  Eikon  Has  Hike. 

tough -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  prep.  [Touch,  v.] 

A.  As pr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  -4s  adj.:  Affecting,  moving,  pathetic;  as,  a 
touching  scene. 

C.  -4s  prep. :  Concerning ;  as  regards  ;  with  regard 
or  respect  to  ;  as  for. 

“  He  has  always  laughed  at  the  absurd  Cockney  theory 
touching  oatmeal  as  a  fattener.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

ttouching-line,  s. 

Geom. :  A  tangent  (q.  v.). 

tough'-lng-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  touching ;  -ly.]  In  a 
touching  manner ;  so  as  to  touch  or  move  the  pas¬ 
sions  ;  feelingly,  pathetically. 

“Utterly  forgotten,  as  he  touchingly  complained,  by 
those  for  whose  sake  he  had  endured  more  than  the  bit¬ 
terness  of  death.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

tough  -stone,  s.  [Eng.  touch  (1),  and  stone.'] 

1.  Lit.  dt  Min.:  The  same  as  Basanite  (q.  v.) 
[Touch-needle.] 

2.  Fig. :  Any  test  or  criterion  by  which  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  a  thing  are  tried. 

“Is  not  this  their  rule  of  such  sufficiency,  that  we 
should  use  it  as  a  touchstone,  to  try  the  orders  of  the 
church?” — Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 

tough'-jf,  *touch-ie,  adj.  [Used  as  if  derived 
from  touch,  but  really  a  corruption  of  tetchy 
(q.v.).]  Irritable,  peevish,  tetchy;  apt  to  take 
offense. 

“In  South  Australia  he  is  exceptionally  touchy,  and,  in 
particular,  you  must  not  interfere  with  his  pipe.” — Lon- 
aon  Daily  Telegraph. 

tough  (gh  as  f)  *toughe,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  t6h— 
tough  ;  cogn.  with  But.  taai=flexible,  pliant,  tough, 
clammy:  Low  Ger.  taa,  tage,  faw=tough;  O.  H. 
Ger.  zdhe,  zdch ;  M.  H.  Ger.  zcehe ;  Ger.  zah,  z&he.] 

A.  -4s  adjective : 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  flexibility  without  brit¬ 
tleness  ;  yielding  to  force  without  breaking. 

2.  Firm,  strong,  not  easily  broken ;  able  to  endure 
hardship. 
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3.  Not  easily  separated ;  viscous,  clammy,  tena¬ 
cious  ;  as,  tough  phlegm. 

*4.  Stiff ;  not  easily  flexible ;  as,  a  tough  bow. 

5.  Hard,  severe,  difficult ;  as,  a  tough  job.  ( Colloq .) 

6.  Difficult,  stubborn,  unmanageable. 

“Obduracy  takes  place;  callous  and  tough, 

The  reprobated  race  grows  judgment  proof.” 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  458. 

*7.  Severe,  violent,  stormy;  as,  a  tough  storm. 
{Colloq.) 

B.  -4s  subst. :  A  rough,  a  bully. 

“A  young  tough  called  Mike,  who  wants  to  make  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  being  a  desperate  character.” — Julian  Haw¬ 
thorne:  A  Tragic  Mystery,  ch.  xi. 

*1[  To  make  it  tough:  To  take  pains;  also,  to 
make  a  difficulty  about  a  thing,  to  treat  it  as  of 
great  importance. 

tough-gn  (gh  as  f),  v.  i.  &  t.  [Eng.  tough;  -en.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  grow  or  become  tough. 

“Hops  off  the  kiln  lay  three  weeks  to  cool,  give,  and 
toughen.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

B.  Trans.:  To  make  tough  or  tougher, 
tough'-gned  (gh  as  f),  pa.  par.  ora.  [Toughen.] 
toughened-glass,  s.  Glass  rendered  tough  or 

less  brittle,  by  being  first  heated  and  then  plunged 
into  a  hot  bath  of  oleaginous  or  alkaline  com¬ 
pounds.  The  process  was  first  made  known  by 
M.  De  la  Bastie  in  1875.  Called  also  Tempered  glass. 

tough'-ish  (gh  as  f),  a.  [English  tough;  -ish.] 
Rather  tough  :  somewhat  tough. 

“  I  whips  out  a  toughish  end  of  yarn.” 

Hood:  Sailor’s  Apology. 

tough -1^  (gh  as  f ),  adv.  [Eng.  tough;  -ly.]  In 
a  tough  manner. 

“  Their  works,  though  toughly  labored.” 

Donne:  To  Mr.  J.  W. 

tough'-ness  (gh  as  f),  *tuff-ness,  s.  [English 
tough;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tough  ;  flexibility 
without  brittleness  or  liability  to  fracture. 

2.  Viscosity,  tenacity,  clamminess,  glutinousness. 
“  The  toughness  of  the  ground  which  constantly  broke 

the  messenger.” — Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  vi.,  ch  v. 

3.  Firmness,  strength,  durability. 

“I  confess  me  knit  to  thy  deserving  with  cables  of  per¬ 
durable  toughness.” — Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  3. 

4.  Severity,  hardness,  difficulty ;  as,  the  toughness 
of  a  task.  {Colloq.) 

*tought  (ough  as  a),  a.  [Taut.] 
tou  -lou-ron,  8.  [Native  Senegal  name.]  (S«e 
compound.) 
toulouron-oil,  s. 

Chem. :  A  brown  train-oil  obtained  from  Pagurus 
latro,  and  used  by  the  negroes  of  Senegal  as  a  rem¬ 
edy  for  rheumatism.  {Watts.) 

tofim-bek-i,  tfim'-bek-i,  s.  [Turk.]  A  kind  of 
tobacco  exported  from  Persia, 
toun,  toon,  s.  [Town.]  {Scotch.) 
toup,  s.  [Native  name.] 

Naut. :  A  three-masted  Malay  lugger-boat,  fifty  to 
sixty  feet  long  and  ten  to  twelve  feet  wide,  and 
about  as  much  deep.  It  is  a  good  sailer,  and  car¬ 
ries  a  large  cargo. 

tou-pee',  tdu-pet'  (et  as  a),  s.  [Fr.  toupet, dimin. 
from  O.  Fr.  toupe= a  tuft  of  hair,  from  Ger.  zopf=  a 
tuft.l  [Top.]  A  kind  of  fore-top  ;  natural  or  artifi¬ 
cial  hair  dressed  in  a  particular  way  on  the  fore¬ 
head;  a  small  wig  or  upper  part  of  a  wig. 

“In  toupee  or  gown.” — Pope:  Dunciad,  iv.  88. 

toupet-tit,  S. 

Ornith. :  The  Crested  Tit,  Parus  bicolor. 
tour  (1),  s.  [Fr.,  for  tourn,  from  tourner=to  turn 
(q.  v.) ;  Prov.  tors,  torns=a  turn.] 

*1.  A  turn,  a  revolution. 

“  To  solve  the  tours  by  heavenly  bodies  made.” 

Blackmore :  Creation. 

*2.  A  turn,  a  shift ;  as,  a  tour  of  duty  {Milit.). 

3.  A  going  round  ;  hence,  a  journey  in  a  circuit ;  a 
circuit,  a  roving  journey,  an  extended  excursion. 

“  The  Commodore  .  .  .  endeavored  to  make  the  tour 
of  the  island.” — Anson:  Voyages,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  v. 

If  Grand  tour :  A  continental  tour  through  France 
and  Switzerland  to  Italy,  and  back  through  Ger¬ 
many.  It  was  taken  in  the  eighteenth  and  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  most  young  men 
of  English  aristocratic  families  as  the  finishing 
part  of  their  education. 

*4.  The  circular  flight,  as  of  a  bird  of  prey,  in  ris¬ 
ing  to  get  above  its  victim. 

“The  bird  of  Jove  stoop’d  from  his  airy  tour, 

Two  birds  of  gayest  plume  before  him  drove.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  185. 

*5.  A  course  or  drive  for  horses  or  carriages ;  a 
ride  or  drive  in  such  a  course. 

“The  sweetness  of  the  Park  is  at  eleven,  when  the  Beau- 
monde  make  their  tour  there.” — Centlivre:  Basset  Table, 
i.  2. 


tourmaline  -  gran  ulite 

*6.  Turn,  cast,  manner,  tenor,  import. 

“  The  whole  tour  of  the  passage  is  this.” — Bentley:  Of 
Free-thinking,  §  18. 

*tour  (2),  s.  [Toweb,  s.] 

♦tour,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Toub(1),s.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  make  a  tour;  to  go  on  a  tour. 
[Toubing.] 

B.  Trans. :  To  make  a  tour  or  circuit  of ;  to  travel 
round. 

“  One  or  two  good  crews  will  tour  the  whole  island.” — 
Field, ,  Jan.  9,  1886. 

tou-rac  -6,  s.  [Native  name.] 

Ornith.:  The  genus  Corythaix  (q.  v.).  Beautiful 
African  birds,  with  a  short,  rather  small,  high  bill; 
both  mandibles  notched  and  finely  serrated;  short, 
rounded  wings,  with  the  three  first  quills  gradu¬ 
ated  ;  a  long,  rounded  tail,  and  short,  strong  feet. 
They  have  an  erectile  crest  on  the  head.  Their  pre¬ 
vailing  color  is  green,  with  purple  on  the  wings  and 
the  tail.  They  feed  on  fruits,  and  perch  on  the 
highest  branches  of  trees. 

tour-bill’-ion  (i  as  y) ,  subst.  [Fr.  tourbillon=& 
whirlwind,  from  Latin  turbo  (genit.  turbinis)  =  a 
whirlwind,  a  whirlpool.] 

Pyrotech. ;  A  firework  consisting  of  a  paper  case 
filled  with  inflammable  composition,  and  having 
holes  for  the  escape  of  the  flame  disposed  around  it 
so  as  to  cause  the  case  to  rise  vertically  and  rotate 
on  its  axis  at  the  same  time.  It  has  wings  to  direct 
its  motion. 

tdu-relle',  s.  [Fr.,  dimin.  of  tour= a  tower.] 
Archceol.:  A  small  tower  attached  to  a  castle  or 
mansion,  and  generally  containing  a  winding  stair¬ 
case  leading  to  the  different  stages  of  the  building. 
[Tudob-stvle.] 

tour -Ing,  s.  [Eng.  tour  (1),  s. ;  -ing.]  Traveling 
for  pleasure. 

“It  is  one  of  the  primary  conditions  of  profitable  tour¬ 
ing  that,  as  far  as  possible,  you  do  not  shoot  merely,  in 
railway  style,  from  one  terminus  to  another.”  —  Blackie: 
Lays  of  Highlands  and  Islands,  p.  xvi. 

*tour'-i§m,  subst.  [Eng.  tour  (1),  s. ;  -ism.]  The 
going  on  a  tour ;  touring. 

“Mere  tourism  and  nothing  else.” — Lord  Strangford: 
Letters,  (Stc.,  p.  98. 

tour'-ist,  s.  [Eng.  tour  (1),  s. ;  -ist.]  One  who 
makes  a  tour;  one  who  travels  for  pleasure,  stop¬ 
ping  at  different  places  to  examine  the  scenery,  &c. 

V  Used  also  adjectively;  as,  a  tourist  ticket,  a 
tourist  suit. 

*tdur-ist'-lc,  a.  [Eng.  tourist;  -ic.]  Of  or  relat¬ 
ing  to  a  tour  or  tourists. 

“  A  record  of  touristic  journeying  in  Crete.” — Lord 
Strangford:  Letters,  &c.,  p.  98. 

tour’-ma-liue,  subst.  [From  the  Cingalese  tura- 
mali,  under  which  name  it  was  first  introduced 
into  Europe  in  1703.] 

Min.:  A  widely-distributed  mineral,  the  trans¬ 
parent  colored  varieties  being  used  as  gem-stones. 
Its  crystallization,  is  rhombohedral,  hemimorphic ; 
prisms  often  triangular.  Hardness,  7— 7'5 ;  specific 
gravity.  2’9i-3‘3 ;  luster,  vitreous;  color,  shades  of 
black  the  most  frequent,  but  also  blue,  green,  red, 
often  of  rich  shades,  sometimes  red  internally  and 
shades  of  green  externally,  crystals  sometimes 
varying  in  color  toward  the  extremities,  occasion¬ 
ally  but  rarely  colorless ;  markedly  dichroic  ;  trans¬ 
parent  to  opaque ;  fracture,  uneven,  sometimes 
suh-conchoidal ;  pyroelectric.  Composition:  Very 
variable,  the  oxygen  ratio  for  the  protoxide  and 
sesquioxide,  and  also  for  the  boric  acid,  varying 
considerably.  Dana  distinguishes  the  following 
varieties:  (1)  Rubellite;  shades  of  red,  frequently 
transparent.  (2)  Indicolite;  of  an  indigo-blue 
color.  (3)  Brazilian  sapphire  of  jewelers;  Berlin 
blue.  (4)  Brazilian  emerald,  Chrysolite  (or  Peri¬ 
dot)  ;  green  and  transparent.  (5)  Peridot  of  Cey¬ 
lon ;  honey-yellow.  (6)  Achroite;  colorless.  (7) 
Aphrizite ;  black.  (8)  Columnar  and  black,  with¬ 
out  cleavage  or  trace  of  fibrous  texture.  A  series 
of  analyses  and  specific  gravity  determinations, 
made  by  Rammelsberg,  has  suggested  the  follow¬ 
ing  subdivisions:  (1)  Magnesia  tourmaline,  specific 
gravity  3-3’07  ;  (2)  Iron-magnesia  tourmaline,  mean 
specific  gravity  3’U;  (3)  Iron-tourmaline,  specific 
gravity  3T3-3’25  ;  (4)  Iron-manganese-lithia  tourma¬ 
line,  mean  specific  gravity  3‘083 ;  (5)  Lithia  tourma¬ 
line,  mean  specific  gravity  3’041.  The  blowpipe 
reactions  vary  with  the  composition,  which  is 
essentially  a  boro-silicate  of  protoxide  and  sesqui¬ 
oxide.  Occurs  in  granites,  notably  the  albitic 
varieties,  schists,  and  dolomite.  [Tgurmaline- 
plate.] 

tourmaline-granite,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  granite  in  which  tourmaline  (q.  v.)  is 
a  prominent  constituent.  [Luxulianite.] 

tourmaline-granulite,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  variety  of  granulite  (q.  v.)  in  which 
tourmaline  is  a  prominent  constituent. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph-f, 
-‘Uan,  -tian  =  shan.  "tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  <fcc.  =  bel,  deL 
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tourmaline-plates 


tow-rope 


tourmaline-plates,  s.  pi. 

Crystal! :  Sections  of  crystals  of  tourmaline  cut 
parallel  to  the  axis.  Such  sections  have  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  polarizing  light,  and  though  now  largely 
superseded  by  Nicol’s  prisms,  are  still  convenient 
for  some  purposes,  in  spite  of  their  color,  owing  to 
their  large  angular  field  of  vision, 
tourmaline-rock,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  rock  consisting  principally  of  tourma¬ 
line  and  quartz,  varying  much  in  texture. 

tourmaline-schist,  s. 

Petrol.:  A  schistose  variety  of  tourmaline  rock 

(q.  v.). 

t6ur  -ma-liu-ite,  s.  [English  tourmaline;  suff. 
•ite  ( Petrol A.] 

Petrol.:  Tourmaline-granite  (q.  v.). 
tour  -maTIte,  s.  [Tourmalinite.] 

♦tourn,  s.  [Tour  (1),  s.] 

1.  Eng.  Late:  The  turn  or  circuit  anciently  made 
by  the  sheriff  twice  every  year  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  in  each  hundred  the  great  court  leet  of  the 
county. 

“This  is  the  origin  of  the  sheriff’s  tourn,  which  decided 
in  all  affairs,  civil  and  criminal,  of  whatever  importance, 
and  from  which  there  lay  no  appeal  but  to  the  Wittena- 
gemote.’’ — Burke:  Abridgment  English,  History,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  vii. 

2.  A  spinning-wheel. 

tour -na  ment,  *tor-ne-men,  *tor-ne-mi-en, 
*tur-ne-ment,  s.  [O.  Fr.  tornoiement—a  tourna¬ 
ment,  from  tournoier =to  joust,  from  tornoi,  tornei, 
—a  tourney,  a  joust;  prop.=a  turning  about,  from 
torner—  to  turn  (q.  v.) ;  Ital.  torneamento,  tornia- 
mento .] 

1.  An  encounter  between  armed  knights  on  horse¬ 
back  in  time  of  peace,  as  an  exercise  of  skill  (which 
was  rewarded  by  honorary  distinctions),  and  usu¬ 
ally  an  adjunct  of  some  great  event,  as  a  royal 
marriage,  &c.  The  tournament  was  one  of  the  most 
cherished  institutions  of  the  middle  ages,  furnish¬ 
ing,  as  it  did,  an  exciting  show,  and  giving  the 
combatants  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  their 
skill,  courage,  and  prowess  before  their  friends. 
The  regulations  which  governed  these  displays 
were  propounded  by  the  sovereign  and  enforced 
by  kings-at-arms  and  heralds.  They  were  usually 
held  by  the  invitation  of  some  prince,  which  was 
proclaimed  throughout  his  own  dominions,  and  fre- 
uently  also  at  foreign  courts,  so  that  parties  from 
ifferent  countries  might  join.  They  differed  from 
jousts,  in  that  the  latter  were  merely  trials  of  mili¬ 
tary  skill  between  one  knight  and  another.  The 
arms  employed  were  usually  lances  without  heads, 
and  with  round  braces  of  wood  at  the  extremity, 
and  swords  without  points  and  with  blunted  edges. 
Occasionally,  however,  the  ordinary  arms  of  war¬ 
fare  were  used,  and  it  not  infrequently  happened 
that  angry  passions  were  aroused,  so  that  the  tour¬ 
nament  ended  in  a  hostile  encounter.  Certain 
qualifications  of  birth  were  required  for  admission 
to  the  tournaments.  The  place  of  combat  was  the 
lists,  a  large  open  space  surrounded  by  a  rope  or 
railing,  and  having  galleries  erected  around  for  the 
spectators,  the  heralds,  and  the  judges.  The  tilting 
armor  was  of  light  fabric,  and  generally  adorned 
with  some  device  of  a  lady’s  favor.  The  prizes 
were  delivered  to  the  successful  knights  by  the 
queen  of  beauty,  who  had  been  chosen  by  the  ladies. 
On  the  second  day  there  was  often  a  tournament 
for  the  esquires,  and  on  the  third  a  m&lie  of  knights 
and  esquires  in  the  lists. 

*2.  Encounter ;  shock  of  battle. 

3.  A  competition  or  contest  of  skill,  in  which  a 
number  of  individuals  take  part ;  as,  military 
tournament;  cycling  tournament;  billiard  tourna¬ 
ment ,  &c. 

“The  game  of  lawn  tennis  has  also  prospered  there, 
and  only  last  year  an  open  tournament  .  .  .  proved  a 
great  success.” — Field,  Aug.  20,  1887. 

tour'-nu-sin,  s.  [Fr.] 


corolla ;  stigma  peltate ;  fruit  a  drupe,  inclosing 
two  nuts,  each  two-seeded.  Known  species  about 
fifty,  from  the  warmer  countries.  Tournefortia 
umbellata  is  used  in  Mexico  to  cleanse  ulcers,  to 
allay  inflamation,  and  as  a  febrifuge. 

♦tourn'-er-y,  s.  [Fr.  tourner=  to  turn.]  Work 
turned  on  a  lathe ;  turnery. 

♦tour-net',  s.  (A  dimin.  from  Fr.  tour— a  tower 
(q.  v.) .]  A  turret ;  a  small  tower. 
t6ur-nette',  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  spinning. 

2.  An  instrument  used  by  potters  in  shaping  and 
painting  delf  and  porcelain  ware. 

tour'-nejf,  *tour-naye,  *tur-ney,  subst.  [O.  Fr. 
tornoi,  tornei,  tournay .]  A  tournament  (q.  v.). 

tour'-nej,  v.  i.  [0.  Fr.  tournoier. ]  [Tourney, 
subst.)  To  tilt ;  to  engage  in  a  tournament. 

“  But  first  was  question  made,  which  of  those  knights 
That  lately  turneyd  had  the  wager  wonne.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  V.  7. 

tour  -ni-quet  (qu  as  k),  s.  [Fr.,  from  tourner= 
to  turn.] 

Surg. :  An  instrument  for 
compressing  an  artery  in 
amputations.  The  invention 
of  Morelli,  1674,  modified  by 
other  distinguished  sur¬ 
geons.  Also  used  in  com¬ 
pressing  aneurisms  and  tu¬ 
mors. 

If  Hydraulic  tourniquet: 

The  same  as  Barker's  Mill. 

[Mill,  s.] 

*tour-nois'(nois  asnwa), 

adj.  [Fr.,  so  called  from 
being  coined  at  Tours.]  An 
epithet  used  only  in  the 
compound  term  livre  tournois,  a  French  money  of 
account  under  the  old  regime,  worth  about  20  cents, 
♦tour’-nure,  s.  [Fr.,  from  tourner=to  turn.] 

1.  Turn,  contour,  figure,  shape. 

2.  A  stiff,  padded  bandage  worn  by  women  fast¬ 
ened  round  the  loins  to  expand  the  skirt ;  a  bustle. 

tou§e,  *tos-en,  *toose,  *towze,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Of. 
Low  Ger.  tuseln;  Ger.  zattsen— to  touse.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  pull,  to  drag,  to  tear,  to  rend. 

“We’ll  touse  you  joint  by  joint.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure ,  v. 

2.  To  worry. 

“As  a  bear,  whom  angry  curs  have  toused.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  xi.  33. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  pull,  to  tear. 

“She  .  .  .  strikes,  turns,  touses,  spurns,  and  sprauls.” 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  7. 

tou§e,  s.  [Touse,  v.)  A  pulling,  a  pull,  a  haul,  a 
seizure,  a  disturbance.  ( Prov .) 

touf-er,  subst.  [Eng.  tou{se) ;  -er .]  One  who 
touses. 

tou§'-ey,  a.  [Touse,  u.]  Rough. 
tou'-§le,  tou'-zle,  v.  t.  [A  freq.  from  touse,  v. 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  To  pull  or  haul  about ;  to  put  into  disorder,  to 
rumple. 

“She  loot  Tam  touzle  her  tap-knots.” — Scott:  Old  Mortal¬ 
ity,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  To  ransack. 

tous  les  mois  (as  to  la  mwa),  s.  [Fr.=all  the 
months,  every  month.] 

Bot. :  Canna  edulis,  a  perennial  herb,  about  three 
feet  high,  a  native  of  Peru,  having  large  tuberous 
roots,  stems  colored  at  the  base  ;  the  corolla,  which 
is  red,  with  a  very  short  middle  segment.  It  is  now 
cultivated  in  hot-houses, 
tous-les-mois  starch,  s. 


Tourniquet. 


Pottery :  A  knife  for  the  removal  of  superfluous 
slip  from  the  baked  ware  which  has  been  orna¬ 
mented  by  the  blowing-pot. 

tour  -nay,  s.  [See  def.] 

Fabric:  A  printed  worsted  material  for  furniture 
upholstery,  so  called  from  Tournai  in  Belgium. 

tour-ne,  a.  [Fr.] 

Her.:  The  same  as  Contourn£  or  Regardant 

(q-v.). 

tour-ne-for’-te-se,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  tourne- 
fort(ia) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - ece .] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Ehretiaceee,  having  albuminous 
seeds. 

tour-ne-for’-ti-a,  subst.  [Named  after  Joseph 
Pitton  de  Tournefort  (1656-1708),  a  French  traveler 
and  systematic  botanist.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Tournefortese  (q.  v.). 
Corolla  salver-shaped  or  rotate,  with  its  throat 
naked ;  stamens  included  within  the  tube  of  the 


Chem.:  A  starch  extracted  from  the  tubers  of 
Canna  edulis,  imported  chiefly  from  St.  Kitts,  and 
sometimes  called  French 
arrowroot.  The  granules 
are  large  and  exhibit  a 
glistening  appearance,  flat, 
broad,  and  ovate  in  form, 
and  slightly  pointed  at  the 
narrow  end.  The  hilum, 
which  is  small  and  circular, 
is  situated  near  the  narrow 
end  of  the  granule,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  series  of 
fine,  regular,  and  distinctly 
marked  rings.  The  jelly 
yielded  by  this  starch  is 
said  to  be  more  tenacious  Tous-les-mois  Starch, 
but  less  clear  than  that  of  Magnified  200  diameters, 
arrowroot. 

tout  (1),  v.  i.  [Toot  (2),  v.]  To  toot;  to  play  on 
the  horn  or  pipe. 


tout  (2),  v.i.  &  t .  [A.  S.  tdtian— to  project,  to 
stick  out,  to  peep  out.  Allied  to  Icel.  tota= the 
point  of  a  shoe ;  tdta= a  peak,  a  prominence;  Sw. 
tut= a  point.]  [Toot  (1),  v.) 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  act  as  a  tout;  to  spy  or  watch  after  the 
movements  of  racehorses  at  training. 

“  There  had  been  a  good  deal  of  before-breakfast  tout¬ 
ing  on  the  Bury  side  of  the  town.” — Field,  Oct.  3.  1885. 

2.  To  seek  obtrusively  for  custom  ;  to  canvass  for 
custom. 

“  Barristers’  clerks  touting  among  prisoners  and  prose¬ 
cutors.” — Law  Magazine  Review,  May,  1863,  p.  22. 

B.  Tl  ■ans. :  To  watch,  as  a  tout. 

“The  gallops  .  .  .  are  less  liable  to  be  touted  than  any  j 
other  training-ground.” — Field,  Sept.  4,  1886. 

tout  (3),  v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  the  same 
as  tout  (2),  from  the  pouting  out  of  the  lips.]  To 
pout ;  to  bo  ill-tempered.  (Scotch.) 

*tout(l),s.  [Tout(1),v.J  The  sound  of  a  horn, 
tout  (2),  s.  [Tout  (2),  v.) 

1.  One  who,  for  a  fee,  watches  the  movements, 
trials,  &c.,  of  horses  in  training  for  a  race,  and  sup¬ 
plies  information  for  betting  purposes. 

“Everybody  was  industrious,  the  professional  touts 
being  outnumbered  by  the  amateurs.”— Field,  Oct.  3,  1885. 

2.  One  who  touts  or  canvasses  obtrusively  for 
custom;  as  for  an  inn,  a  line  of  conveyances,  &c.,  or 
as  a  guide  to  any  object  of  interest,  or  the  like. 

tout  (3),  s.  [Tout  (2),  v.)  A  huff,  a  pet,  a  fit  of 
ill-humor  or  of  idleness.  (Scotch.) 

tout  ensemble  (as  tot  an-sambl ),  s.  [Fr.  lit.= 
all  together.]  The  whole  of  anything  taken  to¬ 
gether  ;  anything  regarded  as  a  whole  without 
regard  to  distinction  of  parts ;  specifically  in  the 
fine  arts,  the  general  effect  of  a  work  of  art  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  execution  of  details. 

tout  -er,  s.  [Eng.  tout  (2),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
touts  for  custom  ;  a  tout. 

tou'-tie,  a.  [Eng.  tout  (3),  v. ;  -ie=  -y.)  Liable  to 
touts;  peevish,  irascible,  bad-tempered. 

♦touze,  v.  t.  [Touse.] 
tou'-zle,  v.  t.  [Tousle.] 

to-vb-mi'-tij,,  s.  [Altered  from  the  native  name 
vot  omit6.) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Clusieae.  Flowers  cymose ;  se¬ 
pals  two  or  four,  the  outer  ones  the  larger ;  petals 
four  or  eight ;  stamens  indefinite,’  fruit  four-celled, 
four-valved,  four-seeded,  Known  species  twenty- 
one  or  more.  The  bark  of  Tovomita  fructipendula , 
a  tree  growing  in  the  Andes  of  Peru,  is  used  for 
dyeing  a  reddish-purple,  and  also  as  a  medicine. 

tow,  *towe,  *tow-en,  *togh-en,  v.  t.  or  i.  [A.  S. 
tog,  stem  of  togen,  pa.  par.  of  tedhan,  te6n=  to  pull, 
draw;  O.  Fries.  toga=  to  pull  about;  lcel.  toga— 
to  draw,  pull;  tog=  a  cord,  a  tow-rope;  M.  H.  Ger. 
zogen=  to  tear,  pull ;  O.  H.  Ger.  ziohan— to  draw; 
Ger.  ziehen ;  Lat.  duco .]  To  drag,  as  a  boat  or  ship, 
through  the  water  by  means  of  a  rope.  Towing  is 
performed  by  a  tug,  a  boat,  another  ship,  or  by  men 
on  shore,  or  by  horses,  the  last  being  generally  em¬ 
ployed  on  canals. 

“The  third  day  after,  we  were  relieved  from  this 
anxiety  by  the  joyful  sight  of  the  long-boat’s  sails  upon 
the  water;  on  which  we  sent  the  cutter  immediately  to  her 
assistance,  who  towed  her  alongside  in  a  few  hours.” — 
Anson:  Voyages,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  5. 

tow(l),s.  [Tow,  i;.] 

1.  The  act  of  towing;  the  state  of  being  towed, 
(Generally  in  the  phrase,  to  take  in  toiv.) 

“  Eight  of  these  vessels  were  set  on  fire.  Several  were 
taken  in  tow.”— Macaulay:  Hist,  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  A  rope  or  chain,  used  in  towing  a  vessel ;  a  tow- 
line. 

“  [The  Phenix]  .  .  ,  kept  her  company  until  the 
next  morning,  then  taking  in  a  small  cable  from  her  for 
a  towe.” — Hackluyt :  Voyages,  iii.  685. 

3.  That  which  is  towed ;  as,  She  had  four  vessels 
as  a  tow. 

tow-boat,  s. 

1.  Any  boat  employed  in  towing  a  ship  or  vessel; 
a  tug. 

2.  A  boat  that  is  being  towed. 

tow-hook,  s.  An  artilleryman’s  hook,  used  in 
unpacking  ammunition-chests. 

tow-line,  s.  A  hawser  or  rope  used  in  towing  a 
ship  or  canal-boat ;  a  tow-rope. 

“The  men  on  board  were  endeavoring  to  haul  in  the- 
tow-line” — London  Daily  News. 

tow-path,  s.  A  towing-path  (q.  v.). 

“Both  boats  were  now  under  the  tow-path.” -^Fietd 
April  i,  1885. 

tow-rope,  subst.  A  rope  used  in  towing  ships  or 
boats ;  a  tow-line. 

“She  passed  the  towing-party,  and  these  let  go  the  tow- 
rope.” — London  Daily  News. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  x,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu’  =  kw 


tow 


towerlet 


_^§.w(2),  tawe,  *towe,  s.  [A.  S.  tow :  cogn.  with 
AL  L)ut.  touw— tow ;  touwe=&  weaver’s  instrument: 
icel.  t<5=a  tuft  of  wool;  Dan.  fa«e= fiber.  Closely 
allied  to  taw  and  few.]  The  coarse  part  of  hemp  or 
flax  separated  from  the  finer  by  the  hatchel  or 
swingle. 

“  Now  that  part  thereof  which  is  utmost  and  next  to  the 
pell  or  rind,  is  called  tow  or  hurds,  and  it  is  the  worst  of 
-the  line  or  flax.”— P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xix.,  ch.  i. 

♦tow-beetle,  s.  A  hatchel  or  swingle. 

“They  are  to  be  beaten  and  punned  .  .  .  with  an  hur- 
den  mallet  or  tow-beetle  made  for  the  purpose.” — P.  Hoi- 
land:  Pliny ,  bk.  xix.,  ch.  i. 

tow-bead,  s.  An  epithet  applied  to  alight-haired 
■person. 

tow,  a.  [Tough.] 

tow -age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  tow,  V. ;  -age.] 

1.  The  act  of  towing. 

“  The  towage  ended  as  fifty  per  cent,  of  such  twdertak- 
dugs  usually  do.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  The  sum  paid  for  towing. 

♦tow-ail,  now-aille,  s.  [Towel.] 
tow’-an-lte,  s.  [After  Wheal  Towan,  Cornwall, 

England,  where  fine  crystals  were  raised ;  suff.  -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Chalcopyrite  (q.  v.). 
t5w'-ard,  tow  ~urd§  (or  as  tord,  tiirdg),  prep., 
adv.  &  a.  [A.  S.  tdweard  (a.)— future;  tdweardes— 
toward  (used  as  a  prep.,  with  a  dative  case,  and 
generally  following  its  case) ,  from  f(5=to,  and  weard 
=  becoming,  tending  to,  from  weorthan  (pa.  t. 
weardh)  =  to  become.  Weard  occurs  as  the  second 
element  in  many  A.  S.  adjectives,  as  afweard— ab¬ 
sent,  ■uta?uoea?-d= outward,  itp  weard = up  ward,  &c.J 
A.  As  preposition  (of  both  forms)  : 

1.  In  the  direction  of. 

“  He  set  his  face  toward  the  wilderness.” — Numbers, 
*xiv.  1. 

2.  Often  used  to  express  destination  rather  than 
direction,  and  almost  as  equivalent  to  to. 

“  I  must  away  this  night  toward  Padua.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice ,  iv.  1. 

3.  With  direction  to,  in  a  moral  sense;  with  re- 
■spect  to ;  regarding. 

“His  eye  shall  be  evil  toward  his  brother.” — Deut. 
xxviii.  54. 

*4.  With  a  tendency,  aim,  or  purpose  to;  aiming 
at  or  contributing  to. 

“Doing  everything  safe  toward  your  love  and  honor.” 

Shakesp..-  Macbeth,  i.  4. 

*5  With  reference  or  respect  to  ;  as  regards. 

“  I  will  be  thy  adversary  toward  Anne  Page.” — Shakesp.: 
Merry  Wives,  ii.  3. 

6.  Nearly,  about. 

“  Toward  three  or  four  o’clock.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  5. 

♦IT  It  was  sometimes  divided  by  tmesis. 

“Such  trust  have  we  through  Christ  to  God-ward." — 
4  Corinth,  iii.  4. 

*B.  As  adv.  (of  both  forms) :  In  preparation ;  near 
at  hand. 

“  We  have  a  trifling,  foolish  banquet  toward. 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  5. 

C.  As  adjective  (of  the  form  toward,  pronounced 
to'-werd) : 

1.  Yielding,  pliable,  docile,  obedient;  ready  to 
learn  or  do  ;  not  froward. 

“Thei  be  taught  to  enstructe  and  bringe  vp  siche 
towerde  yonge  men  in  the  knowledge  of  tongues  and 
■ivorde  of  God.” — Joye:  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  ch.  i. 

*2.  Forward,  bold. 

“  That  is  spoken  like  a  toward  prince.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  2. 

*3.  Near  at  hand;  close. 

“  What  need  I  to  tell  what  a  mischiefe  is  toward,  when 
straw  and  drie  wood  is  cast  into  the  fire?” — P.  Vives: 
Instruct.  Christian  Women,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

to  -wurd-ll-ness,  s.  [Eng.  towardly ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  towardlj  ;  docility ;  readi¬ 
ness  to  learn  or  do ;  aptness. 

“There  lacked  no  towardliness,  nor  good  disposition  in 
Cato’s  son,  to  frame  himself  vertuous:  for  he  was  of  so 
good  a  nature,  that  he  shewed  himself  willing  to  follow 
whatsoever  his  father  had  taught  him.” — North:  Plutarch, 
p.  298. 

to'-wurd-ly,  a.  [En g.  toward; -ly.]  Ready  to 
learn  or  do ;  apt,  docile,  obedient ;  compliant  with 
duty. 

“A  very  proper  and  towardly  young  gentleman.” — 
Hackluyt:  Voyages,  i.  600. 

to  -wiird-ness,  *to-ward-nesse,  subst.  [Eng. 
toward:  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
•towardly ;  docility,  towardliness. 

“Wonderfull  towardnesse  and  natural  inclinacion  to 
♦ertue.” — Udall:  Luke  ii. 
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t5w’-urd§  (or  as  tords),  preposition  &  adverb. 
[Toward.] 

t<5w  -cock,  s.  [Chinese  tow-cok.] 

Bot.:  (1)  Dolichos  sinensis ;  (2)  Vigna  sinensis. 

♦t<5w’-el  (1),  s.  [Tewel.]  A  pipe;  the  funda¬ 
ment. 

tow'  -el  (2),  *tow-ail,  *tow-aille,  *tow-elI,  s. 

[hr.  touaille=a  towel;  O.  Fr.  toaille,  toeille;  Low 
Lat.  toacula ;  Sp.  toalla ;  Ital.  tovaglia.  All  of 
Teutonic  origin,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  twahilla,  dwahilla ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  dwehele  ;  Ger.  zwehle=&  towel,  from  O. 
H.  Ger.  twahan;  M.  H.  Ger.  dwahen=to  wash  ;  Icel. 
thva  (pa.  par.  thveginn) ;  Dan.  toe  ;  A.  S.  thwedn  (for 
thwahan)  ;  Goth .  thwahan= to  wash.  Cf .  Dut.  dwaal 
=  a  towel;  dweil=a  clout.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  cloth  used  for  wiping  the  hands, 
face,  &c.,  especially  after  washing  any  cloth  used 
as  a  wiper  in  domestic  use. 

“  The  attendants  water  for  their  hands  supply: 

And,  having  wash’d,  with  silken  towels  dry.” 

Dry  den:  Virgil’s  Aineid,  i.  983. 

II.  Ecclesiastical: 

1.  The  rich  covering  of  silk  and  gold  which  used 
to  be  laid  over  the  top  of  the  altar  except  during 
mass. 

2.  A  linen  altar-cloth. 

*H  (1)  A  lead  towel :  A  bullet.  (Slang.) 

“  Hub  his  pate  with  a  pair  of  lead  towels." 

James  Smith. 

(2)  An  oaken  towel :  A  cudgel.  (Slang.) 

“I  have  a  good  oaken  towel  at  your  service.” — Smollett , 
Humphrey  Clinker,  i.  83. 

towel-gourd,  s. 

Bot. :  Luff  a  cegyptiaca,  or  pentandra,  Momordica 
Luff  a  (Linn.),  and  the  Louff  or  Louffah  of  the 
Arabs.  [Luffa.]  Fruit  oblong,  round,  smooth, 
marked  with  longitudinal  lines.  It  is  from  one  to 
three  feet  long,  and  about  three  inches  in  diameter. 
When  cleansed  from  the  pulp  it  is  used  by  the 
natives  as  a  sponge  or  flesh-rubber,  and  is  also  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  baskets,  gun¬ 
wadding,  &c.  Louffahs  are  now  largely  imported 
into  other  countries  and  sold  under  their  Arabic 
name  as  flesh-rubbers.  [Loofah.] 
towel-horse,  s.  A  wooden  frame  or  stand  on 
which  to  hang  towels. 

towel-rack,  s.  A  frame  or  rod  on  which  to  hang 
towels  to  dry. 

towel-roller,  s.  A  revolving  wooden  bar  placed 
horizontally  for  hanging  a  looped  towel  on. 

tow'-el,  v.  t.  [From  the  phrase  “  to  rub  down 
with  an  oaken  towel.”]  To  beat  with  a  stick;  to 
cudgel.  (Slang.)  [Towel,  *.,  Tf  (2).] 
tow-el-Ing,  tow-ell-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  towel  (2),  s.; 
•ing.] 

1.  Coarse  linen  fabric,  such  as  huck-a-back,  dia¬ 
per,  &c. 

*2.  A  towel.  (Browning :  Flight  of  the  Duchess.) 

3.  A  thrashing,  a  scolding.  (Slang.) 

tow'-er,  *tour,  *toure,  *towre,  *tur,  s.  [0.  Fr. 

tur  (Fr.  tour),  from  Lat.  turrem,  accus.  of  turris= a 
tower ;  cogn.  with  Gr.  tursis,  turris— a  tower,  a  bas¬ 
tion.  Cf.  Gael.  torr=  a  hill,  a  mountain,  a  tor 
(q.  v.) ;  Irish  tor=  a  castle;  Welsh  twr=  a  tower; 
A.  S.  torr=a  rock.] 

1.  Arch.:  A  structure  lofty  in  proportion  to  its 
base,  and  circular,  square,  or  polygonal  in  plan, 
frequently  consisting  of  several  stories,  and  either 
insulated  or  forming  part  of  a  church,  castle,  or 
other  edifice.  Towers  have  been  erected  from  the 
earliest  ages  as  memorials,  and  for  purposes  of 
religion  and  defense. 

IT  Of  modern  towers  the  most  notable  are  the 
Eiffel  and  the  Wembley.  The  Eiffel  tower  was 
erected  in  Paris  in  188-89,  by  a  French  engineer, 
from  whom  it  takes  its  name,  and  proved  a  great 
attraction  during  the  exposition  held  there  the 
latter  year.  It  is  built  of  steel,  and  is  975  feet  high. 
The  Wembley  tower  is  1,150  feet  high,  and  is  built 
of  mild  steel.  It  is  situated  in  Wembley  Park, 
about  six  miles  out  cff  London,  England.  The  tops 
of  both  these  towers  are  reached  by  elevators,  and 
afford  fine  views  of  their  surroundings — the  first  of 
the  city  of  Paris  and  the  second  of  the  country  con¬ 
tiguous  to  London. 

For  the  various  kinds  of  edifices  classed  under  the 
generic  title  of  tower,  see  Campanile,  Keep,  s.. 
Minaret,  Pagoda,  Peel,  subst.,  Pharos,  Round 
Tower,  Spire,  Steeple. 

*2.  Ancient  War:  A  tall,  movable  wooden  struct¬ 
ure  used  in  storming  a  fortified  place.  The  height 
of  the  tower  was  such  as  to  overtop  the  walls 
and  other  fortifications  of  the  besieged  place.  Such 
towers  were  frequently  combined  with  a  battering- 
ram,  and  thus  served  the  double  purpose  of  breach¬ 
ing  the  walls  and  giving  protection  to  the  besiegers. 
*3.  A  citadel,  a  fortress. 

“Thou  hast  been  a  shelter  for  me,  and  a  strong  tower 
from  the  enemy  ” — Psalm  lxi.  3. 


♦4.  Any  building  for  defense  and  shelter. 

“And  bildide  a  tour,  and  hiride  it  to  erthe  tilleris  A 
wente  fer  in  pilgrimage.” — Wycliffe:  Matthew  xxi. 

*5.  Costume:  A  high  commode,  or  head-dress, 
worn  by  females  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  and 
Anne.  It  was  composed  of  pasteboard,  ribbons, 
and  lace,  the  two  latter  disposed  in  alternate 
layers;  or  the  ribbons  were  formed  into  high,  stiff¬ 
ened  bows,  covered  or  not,  according  to  taste,  by  a 
lace  scarf  or  veil  that  streamed  down  on  each  side 
of  the  pinnacle. 

“Her  greatest  ingenuity  consists  in  curling  up  her 
Towre,  and  her  chiefest  care  in  putting  it  on,  for  to  make 
it  fit  right  she  so  bedaubs  her  brow  with  gum  and  powder 
that  it  glistens  like  a  Woodstreet  cake,  or  ice  dreg’d  with 
snow.” — The  Ape-Gentle-woman,  or  the  Character  of  an 
Exchange-wench  (1675),  p.  L 

*6.  High  flight,  elevation. 

♦tower-capped,  a.  Surmounted  by  a  tower  or 
towers. 

“Yon  tower-capp’d  Acropolis.” 

Byron.-  Siege  of  Corinth,  i. 

tower-clock,  s.  [Turret-clock.] 
tower-court,  s.  A  court  or  yard  in  the  interior 
of  a  fortress. 

“  Without  the  tower-court  is  a  ruined  chapel.” — Scott: 
Eve  of  St.  John. 

tower-cress,  s. 

Bot. :  Arabis  turrita.  So  named  from  its  having 
been  found  on  the  tower  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.  The  cauline  leaves  are  amplexicaul,  the 
pods  flat,  linear,  and  recurved,  with  thick  margins, 
and  coarse,  longitudinal  venation. 

♦tower-crowned,  a.  The  same  as  Tower-capped 
(q.  v.). 

“He  reach’d  the  summit  of  his  tower-crowned  hill.” 

Byron:  Corsair,  i.  14. 

tower-mustard,  s. 

Botany:  Arabis  perfoliata;  called  also  Turritis 
glabra.  So  named  because  the  tapering  growth  of 
the  inflorescence  resembles  the  form  of  a  Dutch 
spire.  (Prior.)  Called  also  Towers-mustard,  Tow- 
ers-treacle,  and  Towerer.  (Withering.)  It  is  an 
annual  or  biennial,  two  to  three  feet  high,  with 
nearly  glabrous,  glaucous,  obovate,  sinuate  or 
lobed,  radical  leaves,  the  cauline  ones  amplexicaul, 
entire,  and  auricled ;  the  petals  erect,  pale  yellow. 
The  name  Tower-mustard  is  also  applied  to  the 
genus  Turritis.  (Loudon.) 
tower-shell,  s.  [Turbitella.] 
tow  -er,  *tour,  *towre,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Tower,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  rise  aloft;  to  rise  to  a  great  height. 

“  The  hills  and  precipices  within  land  towered  up  con¬ 
siderably  above  the  tops  of  the  trees.” — Anson:  Voyages, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

2.  To  rise  and  fly  high  ;  to  soar ;  to  be  lofty  or  emi¬ 
nent. 

_  “  He  may  descend  into  profoundness,  or  tower  into  sub¬ 
limity.” — Idler,  No.  1. 

II.  Falconry:  To  rise  like  a  falcon  or  hawk  in 
order  to  descend  on  its  prey ;  hence,  to  be  on  the 
lookout  for  prey.  [Pride  (1),  s.,  I.  8.J 
*B.  Trans. :  To  rise  aloft  into ;  to  soar  into. 

“  Yet  oft  they  quit 

The  dark,  and  rising  on  stiff  pennons,  tower 
The  mid-aSrial  sky.”  Milton  ■  P.  L.,  yii.  44L 

tow-ered,  a.  [Eng.  tower,  s. ;  -ed.]  Furnished, 
adorned,  or  defended  with  towers. 

“  My  tow’ rid  fane,  and  my  rich  city’d  seat. 

With  villages,  and  dorps,  to  make  me  most  compleat.” 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  21. 

tow'-er-er,  subst.  [Eng.  tower:  -er.]  [Tower- 
mustard.] 

*t<5w'-er-et,  *towr-et,  s.  [Eng.  tower,  s. ;  dimin. 
suff.  -et.]  A  small  tower.  [Tourelle.] 

“It  was  dowble  walled  with  many  highe  and  strong 

towrets.” — Joye:  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  ch.  i. 

tow'-er-ing,  a.  [Eng.  tower ;  -ing.] 

1.  Rising  or  soaring  aloft. 

“  There  from  the  chase  Jove’s  tow’ring  eagle  bears. 

On  golden  wings,  the  Phrygian  to  the  stars.” 

Pope:  Statius;  The  Bard,  640. 

2.  Rising  to  a  height ;  very  high. 

“  Lewis,  in  spite  of  highheeled  shoes  and  a  towering 
wig,  hardly  reached  the  middle  height.” — Macaulay :  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

3.  Extreme,  violent,  outrageous,  furious.  ( Colloq .) 
“Russell  went  into  a  towering  passion.” — Macaulay: 

Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxii. 

ftow  -er-let,  s.  [Eng.  tower ;  dimin.  suff.  -let.) 

A  small  tower ;  a  turret. 

“  Our  guiding  star 

Now  from  its  towerlet  streameth  far.” 

J.  Baillie,  in  Annandale. 


fcdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
•clan,  -tian  =  shun,  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble.  -die.  &c.  =bel.  dpi. 


towerwort 
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toxodon 


t<5w  -Sr-wort,  s.  [Eng.  tower,  and  wort.] 

Bot.:  A  book-name  for  Arabis  perfoliata.  [TOWER- 
MUSTARD.] 

*t<5w'-er-y,  adject.  [Eng.  tower,  s. ;  -y.]  Having 
towers;  adorned  or  defended  with  towers;  towered. 
(Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  vii.  103.) 
tow’-Iiig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Tow,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  A  mode  of  dragging  a  vessel  through 
the  water  by  a  rope  from  another  vessel,  or  from  the 
shore. 

towing-bridle,  s. 

Nautical:  A  chain  with  a  hook  at  each  end  for 
attaching  a  towing-rope  to. 

towing-net,  s.  A  net  to  be  towed  behind  a  mov¬ 
ing  ship  with  the  view  of  collecting  specimens  of 
marine  animals  and  plants.  It  is  generally  made  of 
bunting  or  similar  material  sewed  around  a  wooden 
hoop.  The  cords  intended  to  keep  it  in  its  place 
maybe  held  in  the  hand,  but  are  more  frequently 
tied  to  some  portion  of  the  stern  of  the  vessel, 
which  will  keep  the  net  free  from  the  ship’s  wake. 

towing-path,  s.  The  track  on  the  berme  of  a 
canal  for  the  draft  animals. 

towing-post,  towing-timber,  s.  A  stout  post 
on  the  deck  of  a  tug-boat  to  fasten  the  towing-line 
to. 

towing-rope,  s.  [Tow-rope.] 
tbwn,  *toun,  *towne,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  tun= a  fence, 
a  homestead,  a  village,  a  town,  from  tynan— to 
inclose;  cogn.  with  Dut.  tuin= a  fence,  a  hedge; 
Icel.  tim=an  inclosure,  a  homestead,  a  dwelling- 
house;  O.H.  Ger.2wn=a hedge;  Ger .zaun;  cf.  also 
Ir.  &  Gael.  dun= a  fortress;  Wei.  din— a  hill-fort; 
dinas= a  town.) 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  place  inclosed  or  fenced  in ;  a  collection  of 
houses  inclosed  within  walls,  hedges,  or  the  like  for 
defense ;  a  walled  or  fortified  place. 

“Seven  walled  towns  of  strength.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  4. 

2.  A  collection  of  houses,  larger  than  a  village. 
(Used  in  a  general  sense,  and  including  city.  Often 
used  in  opposition  to  country,  in  which  case  it  is 
preceded  by  the  definite  article.) 

H  The  term  is  often  used  absolutely,  and  without 
the  proper  name  of  the  particular  place,  to  denote 
the  metropolis,  county-town,  or  a  particular  city,  in 
which,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  which,  the  speaker  or 
writer  is;  as,  to  live  in  town,  to  go  to  town,  to  be  in 
town.  In  this  usage  the  nearest  large  city  is  the 
town  particularly  referred  to  in  most  cases. 

3.  A  number  of  adjoining  or  nearly  adjoining 
houses,  to  which  belongs  a  regular  market,  and 
which  is  not  a  city. 

“Razeth  your  cities  and  subverts  your  towns.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  3. 

4.  The  body  of  inhabitants  residing  in  a  town; 
the  townspeople. 

“The  town  will  rise.” — Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  3. 

_  5.  A  township  ;  the  whole  territory  within  certain 
limits. 

6.  A  farm  or  farmstead;  a  farmhouse  with  its 
outbuildings.  (Scotch.) 

“  The  door  was  locked,  as  is  usual  in  landward  towns  in 
this  country.” — Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch.  viii. 

II.  Law:  A  tithing,  a  vill ;  a  sub-division  of  a 
county,  as  a  parish  is  a  sub-division  of  a  diocese. 
(Blackstone :  Comment.,  Int.,§5.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of 
a  town  ;  urban  ;  as,  town  life,  town  manners. 

IT  Town  and  gown:  [Gown,  s.]. 

*town-adjutant,  s. 

Mil. :  An  officer  formerly  on  the  staff  of  a  garri¬ 
son,  and  ranking  as  a  lieutenant.  His  duties  were 
to  maintain  discipline,  &c. 

*town-bOX,  s.  The  money-chest  of  a  town  or 
municipal  corporation  ;  common  fund. 

“  Upon  the  confiscation  of  them  to  their  town-box  or 
exchequer.” — Gauden:  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  11. 

town-clerk,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  clerk  to  a  municipal  corpora¬ 
tion.  In  this  country  his  duties  are  for  the  most 
part  those  of  a  mere  servan  t  of  the  corporation  which 
elects  him.  His  duties  comprise  the  keeping  the 
records  of  the  town,  and  entering  its  official  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

2.  Scripture:  The  translation,  in  Acts  xix.  35  (A. 
V.  &  R.  V.),  of  Gr.  ho  grammateus= the  keeper  of 
the  city  records. 

town-council,  subst.  The  governing  body  in  a 
municipal  corporation  elected  by  the  people.  Their 
principal  duties  are  to  manage  the  property  of  the 
town,  impose  taxes  for  public  purposes,  and  pass 
by-laws  for  the  proper  government  of  the  town. 


town-councillor,  subst.  A  member  of  a  town- 
council,  who  is  not  an  alderman. 

town-cress,  s. 

Bot. :  Lepidium  sativum,  the  Garden  Cress, 
town-crier,  s.  A  public  crier;  one  who  makes 
proclamation  of  public  meetings,  auctions,  losses, 
&c.,  generally  with  sound  of  a  bell. 

“If  you  mouth  it,  as  many  of  your  players  do,  I  had  as 
lief  the  town-crier  spoke  my  lines.” — Shakesp.:  Hamlet, 
iii.  1. 

town-hall,  s.  A  large  hall  or  building  belonging 
to  a  town,  in  which  the  meetings  of  the  town-council 
are  usually  held,  and  which  is  also  frequently  used 
as  a  place  of  public  assembly ;  a  town-house. 

“  These  came  together  in  the  new  town-hall.” 

Longfellow :  Poet’s  Tale. 

town-house,  s. 

1.  A  town-hall ;  an  hotel  de  ville. 

“A  town-house  built  at  one  end  will  front  the  church 
that  stands  at  the  other.” — Addison:  On  Italy. 

2.  A  private  residence  or  mansion  in  town,  in 
opposition  to  one  in  the  country. 

town-land,  s.  Land  near  a  town.  [Town-park.] 
“Two  or  three  cabins  gathered  together  were  sufficient 
to  constitute  a  town,  and  the  land  adjoining  thereto  is 
called  a  town-land.” — Miss  Edgeworth:  Ennui,  ch.  viii. 

♦town-major ,  s. 

Mil. :  A  garrison  officer,  ranking  with  a  captain. 
His  duties  were  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  town- 
adjutant  (q.  v.). 

town-meeting,  s.  A  meeting  of  a  town-council, 
or  trustees,  for  transaction  of  legal  business. 

*town-rake,  s.  A  man  living  loosely  about  town  ; 
a  rake. 

town-talk,  s.  The  common  talk  of  a  town,  or  the 
subject  of  general  conversation. 

“Was  much  noised  abroad,  not  only  in  the  town  where 
he  dwelt,  but  also  it  began  to  be  the  town-talk  in  some 
other  places.” — Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  i. 

♦town-top,  parish-top,  s.  A  large  top,  formerly 
common  in  English  villages,  for  public  exercise.  It 
was  whipped  by  several  boys  at  the  same  time. 

town-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  Mercurialis  perennis.  From  its  growth  in 
towns  and  town  gardens.  (Pratt.)  More  probably 
M.  annua.  (Britten  cfc  Holland.) 

♦towned,  a.  [Eng .town;  -ed.]  Furnished  with 
towns. 

“The  continent  is  .  .  .  very  well  peopled  and  towned.” 
Hackluyt:  Voyages,  iii.  254. 

♦town-lsh,  a.  [Eng.  town,- -ZsZi.]  Pertaining  to 
or  characteristic  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  town,  or  of 
their  mode  of  life,  manners,  customs,  &c. 

“Would  nedes  go  se  her townish  sisters  house.” 

Wyat:  Of  the  Meane  and  Sure  Estate. 

town  -less,  a.  [Eng.  town ;  -Zess.]  Having  no 
town  or  towns ;  destitute  of  towns. 

town  -let,  *town-lette,  s.  [Eng.  town;  dim. 
suff.  -let.]  A  small  town. 

“The  poor  schoolmaster  of  a  provincial  townlet.” — 
Southey:  Doctor,  ch.  cxviii. 

Town  -ley,  s.  [Prop,  name.]  (See  compound.) 
Townley-marbles,  s.  pi.  A  collection  of  Greek 
and  Roman  sculpture,  forming  a  portion  of  the 
gallery  of  antiquities  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
so  named  after  Charles  Townley,  Esq.,  of  Townley, 
Lancashire,  by  whom  the  collection  was  made. 

*t<5wn-scape,s.  [Formed  from  town,  on  analogy 
of  landscape  (q.  v.).]  A  view  of  a  town. 

“It  is  a  landscape,  or  rather  a  townscape.” — Lord  R. 
Gower:  Figure  Painters  of  Holland,  p.  66. 

tdwn§'-folk  (l  silent),  s.  [Eng.  town,  and  folk.] 
The  people  of  a  town  or  city  ;  townspeople. 

town-ship,  *towne-shyp,  s.  [English  town; 
-ship.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  corporation  of  a  town  ;  the  district  or  ter¬ 
ritory  of  a  town. 

“I  am  but  a  poor  petitioner  of  our  whole  township.” — 
Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  8. 

2.  A  territorial  district,  subordinate  to  a  county, 
into  which  many  of  the  states  are  divided,  and  com¬ 
prising  an  area  of  five,  six,  seven,  or  perhaps  ten 
miles  square,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  invested 
with  certain  powers  for  regulating  their  own  affairs, 
such  as  repairing  roads,  providing  for  the  poor,  &c. 

II.  Law :  A  town  or  vill,  where  there  are  more 
than  one  in  a  parish. 

towng’-man,  s.  [Eng.  town,  and  man.] 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  a  town.  In  this  sense  chiefly 
used  in  contradistinction  to  Gownsman,  1.  (q.v.) 

2.  One  of  the  same  town  with  another. 

3.  A  selectman  ;  an  officer  of  a  town  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  who  assists  in  managing  the  affairs  of  a  town. 


t<5wn§'-peo-ple,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  town,  and  people .] 
The  inhabitants.  of  _  a  town  or  city,  townsfolk ; 
especially  in  distinction  from  country-folk. 

town -ward,  tdwn'-wardg,  adv.  [Eng.  town; 
-ward,  -wards.]  Toward  the  town  ;  in  the  direction 
of  the  town. 

tbwg-Ie,  adj.  [Eng.  tows(e);  -ie--y.]  Rough 
or  shaggy.  (Scotch.) 

tow  -f,  *tow-ie,  a.  [Eng.  tow  (2),  s. ;  -y.]  Con¬ 
sisting  of.  resembling,  orof  the  natnre  of  tow. 

tox-al-bu  -min,  s.  [Eng.  tox(in) ;  -albumin.]  Any 
one  of  the  toxinous  albuminoids  produced  from  the 
albumin  of  the  tissue  by  the  agency  of  bacteria. 

tox-ae -mi-a,  tox-e -mi-3.,  s.  The  same  as 
septicaemia  (q.  v.). 

tox-se  -mlc,  tox-e’-mic,  a.  [Eng.  toxemia;  -ic.l 
Pertaining  to  toxaemia. 

tox-as'-ter,  s.  [Gr.  toxon—  a  bow,  and  aster=eL 
star.]  ~ 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Echinoidea,  characteristic 
of  the  Lower  Neocomian.  (Owen.) 

tox'-ic,  tox'-Ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  toxikon—  (poison)  for 
smearing  arrows  with,  from  toxon—  a  bow.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  poison;  poisonous. 

tox  -Ic-ant,  subst.  [English  toxic;  -ant.]  A  term 
applied  by  Dr.  Richardson  to  a  poison  of  a  stimu¬ 
lating,  narcotic,  anaesthetic  nature,  which,  when 
habitually  indulged  in,  seriously  affects  the  health. 

tox-I$  -I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  toxic;  -ity.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  toxic. 

tox-I-c6-log'-Ic-g.l,  a.  [Eng.  toxicolog(y) ;  -ical.1 
Of  or  pertaining  to  toxicology. 

tox-l-co-log'-lc-jll-ljf ,  adv.  [Eng.  toxicological ; 
-ly.)  In  a  toxicological  manner;  according  to  the> 
principles  of  toxicology. 

tox  I-col'-o  gist,  s.  [English  toxicolog(y) ;  -ist.] 
One  who  is  skilled  in  toxicology ;  one  who  treats  of 
poisons. 

tox-I-col  -o-gy,  s.  [Greek  toxikon= poison,  for 
smearing  arrows  ;  toxon  —  a  bow  (in  pi.  toxa  —  bow 
and  arrows,  sometimes  arrows  only),  and  logos— & 
word,  a  discourse.]  That  branch  of  medicine  which 
treats  of  poisons  and  their  antidotes,  or  of  the  mor¬ 
bid  and  deleterious  effects  of  excessive  and  inor¬ 
dinate  doses  and  quantities  of  medicine. 

tox  In,  tox  -Ine,  s.  [Toxicology.]  Poison  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  action  of  Ivicteria  upon  organic  matter, 
[Antitoxin.] 

tOX  -in-3l;  a.  [Eng.  toxin;  -«Z.]  Caused  by 
toxin  ;  as  toxinal  diseases. 

tox  -In-ous,  a.  [Eng.  toxin;  -oms.]  Possessing 
the  qualities  of  toxin;  producing  toxin  or  toxinal 
disease ;  as,  toxinous  serum  ;  toxinous  bacteria ; 
toxinous  ptomaines.  [Bacterium.] 

tox  o-cam  -P3,  s.  [Gr.  toxon=  a  bow,  and  kampe 
=  a  caterpillar.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  Toxocampidte 
(q.  v.).]  Toxocampa  pastinum  and  T.  craccce  are 
two  best  known  species. 

tox-6-cam  -pi-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat toxocamp(a) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee. J 
Entom.:  A  family  of  Noctuina.  Moths  of  mod¬ 
erate  size,  the  thorax  smooth  with  a  raised  collar ; 
abdomen  smooth,  somewhat  flattened;  the  wings; 
not  dentate.  Larva  smooth,  elongate,  attenuated 
at  each  end,  with  sixteen  legs. 

tox-09-er-as,  s.  [Gr.  toxon=  a  bow,  and  keras 
=  a  horn.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Ammonitidae,  having  the 
shell  simply  arcuate  or  bent  like  a  horn.  Twenty 
species,  ranging  from  the  Lower 
Oolites  to  the  Gault,  but  the 
genus  is  characteristically 
Cretaceous. 

tox-09  -er-us,  subst.  [Toxo- 

CERAS.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Collem- 
bola,  with  three  species,  two  of  Toxoceras  Annu- 
which  (Toxocerus  plumbeus  and  lare. 

T.  niger)  are  European.  (Lub¬ 
bock.) 

tox  -o-don,  subst.  [Gr.  toxon= a  bow,  and  odous 
(genit.  odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Owen’s  Toxodontia  (q.v.). 
They  were  about  the  size  of  a  Hippopotamus  ;  the 
teeth  consist  of  large  incisors,  very  small  lower 
canines,  and  strongly-curved  molars,  all  with  per¬ 
sistent  roots.  According  to  Cope,  the  tarsal  bones 
more  nearly  resemble  those  of  the  Proboscidea  than 
any  other  known  Ungulates.  The  genus  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  Darwin,  and  many  specimens  have  since 
been  found  in  Pleistocene  deposits  near  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  have  been  described  by  Owen,  Gervais, 
and  Burmeister. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot* 

or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu’=  kw! 
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toxodontia 
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tox-6-don  -ti  g,  (tiasshl),  s.pl.  [Toxodon.] 
Palceontol. :  An  order  of  Mammalia  founded  by 
Owen  for  the  reception  of  the  genera  Toxodon  and 
Nesodon  (q.  v.). 

tox-oph  -l-llte,  s.  &  a.  [Gr.  toxon— a  bow.  and 
phileo= to  love.] 

A .  As  subst.:  A  lover  of  archery  ;  one  who  devotes 
much  time  to  exercise  with  the  bow  and  arrow. 

B.  Asadj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  archery. 

“By  newer  and  fresher  toxophilite  data.”— Field,  July 
16,  1887. 

*tox-oph-i-lIt  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  toxophilit[e) ;  -ic.] 
rhe  same  as  Toxophilite  (q.  v.). 

*tox-oph  -I-ljr,  s.  [Toxophilite.]  Archery. 

”A  very  high  reputation  among  the  votaries  of  tox- 
ophily." — Field,  July  16,  1887. 

tox  -6-te§,  s.  [Gr.  toxotes=a  bowman.] 

1.  Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Squamipinnes  (q.  v.),  with 
two  species,  from  the  East  Indies.  Body  short, 
compressed,  covered 
with  scales  of  a  moder¬ 
ate  size:  snout  pointed, 
with  wide  lateral  mouth 
and  projecting  under 
jaw;  one  dorsal,  with 
five  strong  spines  on  pos¬ 
terior  part  of  the  back ; 
anal  with  three  spines. 

Toxotes  jaculator,  the 
more  common  species, 
ranges  to  the  coast  of 
Australia.  It  owes  its 
specific  name  to  its 
habit  of  throwing  a 
drop  of  water  at  insects 
which  it  sees  near  the 
surface  in  order  to  make 
them  fall  in,  and  so 
bring  them  within  its 
reach.  The  Malays  keep 
it  in  a  bowl  in  order  to 
witness  this  habit, 
which  persists  in  captivity. 

2.  Palceont. :  From  the  Eocene  of  Monte  Bolca. 
toy  (1),  s.  &  a.  [Dut.  <Mig'=tools,  utensils,  imple¬ 
ments,  trash  ;  speeltuig  =  playthings,  toys  ;  Icel. 
tygi=ge&T-,  Dan.  f<5i=stuff,  things,  gear;  leget6i=a 
plaything,  a  toy,  from  lege— to  play;  Sw.  tyg— gear, 
stuff,  trash;  Ger.  zeug  =  stuff,  matter,  material, 
trash;  spielzeug—  toys,  from  spiels  a  game,  play; 
ef.  Dut.  foo£=attire,  ornament ;  tooien=to  adorn.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

*1.  A  nick-nack,  an  ornament,  a  bauble. 

“Any  silk,  any  thread,  any  toys  for  your  head.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  2. 
*2.  A  thing  for  amusement,  but  of  no  real  value ; 
a  trifle.  {Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  1.) 

3.  A  child’s  plaything. 

“Men  deal  with  life  as  children  with  their  play, 

Who  first  misuse,  then  cast  their  toys  away.” 

Cowper:  Hope,  128. 

4.  A  matter  of  no  importance ;  a  trifle. 

“Is  duty  a  mere  sport,  or  an  employ? 

Life  an  intrusted  talent,  or  a  toyf” 

Cowper:  Retirement,  65C. 

*5.  Folly;  trifling  practice  ;  silly  opinion. 

“The  things  which  so  long  experience  of  all  ages  hath 
confirmed  and  made  profitable,  let  us  not  presume  to 
condemn  as  follies  and  toys.” — Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 

*6.  Amorous  dalliance ;  play,  sport. 

“So  said  he,  and  forbore  not  glance  or  toy 
Of  amorous  intent.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  1,084. 

*7.  An  old  story ;  a  silly  tale. 

“I  never  may  believe 
These  antic  fables,  nor  these  fairy  toys.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  v.  8. 

*8.  An  idle  fancy ;  an  odd  conceit. 

“The  very  place  puts  toys  of  desperation, 

Without  more  motive,  into  every  brain.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  4. 

*9.  A  slight  representation. 

.  “Shall  that  which  hath  always  received  this  construc¬ 
tion,  be  now  disguised  with  a  toy  of  novelty.” — Hooker: 
Eccles.  Polity. 

*10.  The  same  as  Toy-mutch  (q.  v.). 

“Enveloped  in  a  toy,  from  under  the  protection  of 
which  some  of  her  grey  tresses  had  escaped.” — Scott:  Old 
Mortality,  ch.  xxxix. 

11.  A  toy-dog  (q.  v.). 

“In  the  Toys  equal  first  went  to  the  well-known  Wee 
Flower  and  a  very  good  black-and-tan  called  Little  Jem.” 
—Field,  Tan.  28,  1882. 

B.  Asadj.:  Made  or  used  as  a  toy  or  plaything, 
not  for  actual  service 

“Whose  career  is  not  unfrequently  brought  to  a  close 
by  the  bursting  of  a  toy  cannon.” — London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph. 


Toxotes  Jaculator. 


IT  To  take  toy :  To  be  restive ;  to  start. 

“The  hot  horse,  hot  as  fire, 

Took  toy  at  this.”  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  v.  4. 

toy-dog,  s.  A  toy-terrier  (q.  v.). 
toy-mutch,  s.  A  close  linen  or  woolen  cap, 
without  lace,  frill,  or  border,  and  with  flaps  cover¬ 
ing  the  neck  and  part  of  the  shoulders,  worn  by  old 
women.  (Scotch.) 

toy-spaniel,  s.  A  breeder’s  name  for  spaniels 
(q.  v.)  of  the  King  Charles  and  Blenheim  breed. 
(V.  Shaw:  Book  of  the  Dog,  ch.  xxiii.) 

toy-terrier,  s.  A  pigmy  variety  of  the  Black- 
and-tan  Terrier.  (See  extract.) 

“  In-breeding  is  certain,  if  carried  too  far,  to  stunt  the 
growth  of  any  animal,  and  this  is,  without  any  doubt, 
the  means  by  which  the  modern  toy-terrier  was  first  orig¬ 
inated.” — V.  Shaw:  Book  of  the  Dog,  ch.  xxii. 

*toy,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Toy,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive : 


1.  To  dally  amorously ;  to  play,  to  sport. 


“Whiles  thus 
2.  To  trifle. 


she  talked,  and  whiles  thus  she  toyd.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  11. 


“They  prophane  holy  baptisme  in  toying  foolishly,  for 
that  they  ask  questions  of  an  infant  which  cannot 
answer.” — Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity,  bk.  v.,  §  64.  [Note.] 

B.  Trans.:  To  treat  foolishly. 

*t<5y'-er,  s.  [Eng.  toy ;  -er.]  One  who  toys;  one 
who  is  full  of  trifling  tricks ;  a  trifler. 

“Wanton  Cupid,  idle  toyer.” — J.  Harrison. 

*tdy'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  toy ;  -ful(l).]  Full  of  trifling 
play  or  dalliance  ;  sportive,  gamesome. 

“It  quick’ned  next  a  toyful  ape.” 

Donne:  Progress  of  the  Soul. 
tdy'-Ish,  *toi-esh,  a.  [Eng.  toy ;  -ish.] 

1.  Trifling,  wanton. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  toy  or  plaything;  fit  for  a 
child’s  plaything. 

“Away,  ye  toyish  reeds,  that  once  could  please 
My  softer  lips,  and  lull  my  cares  to  ease.” 

Pomfret:  Dies  Novissima. 

3.  Small ;  like  a  toy  dog. 

“Richmond  Puzzle,  fourth  prize,  is  at  present  small 
and  toyish.” — Field,  Jan.  23, 1886. 

tdy-Ish-ly,  adv.  [English  toyish;  -ly.]  In  a 
toyish  or  trifling  manner. 

toy'-Ish-ness,  s.  [English  toyish;  -ness.]  Dis¬ 
position  to  toy  or  trifle  ;  wantonness ;  trifling. 

“Your  society  will  discredit  that  toyishness  of  wanton 
fancy  that  plays  tricks  with  words,  arid  frolics  with  the 
caprices  of  frothy  imagination.”—  Glanvill:  Scepsis  Sci- 
entifica. 

toy-man,  s.  [Eng.  toy,  and  man.]  One  who 
deals  in  toys. 

“  Milliners,  toymen,  and  jewellers  came  down  from 
London.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

toy  -5,  s.  [Guianan.] 

Bot.  <&  Pharm. :  An  unidentified  fragrant  plant 
growing  in  British  Guiana.  An  infusion  and  syrup 
of  the  leaves  and  stems  are  employed  as  a  remedy 
in  chronic  coughs.  ( Treas.  of  Bot.) 

*t6y  -OUS,  a.  [Eng.  toy;  -otts.]  Trifling. 

“Against  the  hare  in  all 
Prove  toyous.” 

Warner:  Albions  England,  v.  27. 
t6?-Shop,  s.  [Eng.  toy  and  shop.]  A  shop  where 
toys  are  kept  for  sale. 

“Fans,  silks,  ribbands,  laces,  and  gewgaws,  lay  so 
thick  together,  that  the  heart  was  nothing  else  but  a  toy¬ 
shop.” — Addison. 

♦toy -some,  a.  [Eng  .toy; -some.]  Disposed  to 
toy  or  trifle  ;  wanton. 

“Two  or  three  toysome  things  were  said  by  'my  lord.” — 
Richardson:  Sir  C.  Grandison,  v.  299. 

toyte,  v.  i.  [Cf.  totter.]  To  totter  with  or  as 
with  old  age.  (Scotch.) 

“  We’ve  worn  to  crazy  years  thegither; 

We’ll  toyte  about  wi’  ane  anither.” 

Burns:  To  his  Auld  Mare  Maggie. 

toy  -wort,  s.  [Eng.  toy,  and  wort,  from  the  re¬ 
semblance  of  the  seed-vessel  to  a  toy  purse.] 

Bot. :  Capsella  Bursa-pastoris. 

*toze,  v.  t.  [Touse,  Towse.]  To  pull  by  vio¬ 
lence. 


“  Think’ st  thou,  for  that  I  insinuate,  or  toze  from  thee 
thy  business,  I  am  therefore  no  courtier?” — Shakesp.: 
Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  3. 

to  -zy,  a.  [Towsy.]  Resembling  teased  wool; 
soft. 

T -plate,  s.  [The  letter  T,  and  plate.] 

1.  An  angle-iron  of  T-form,  having  two  branches. 

2.  A  carriage-iron  for  strengthening  a  joint,  such 
as  at  the  intersection  of  the  tongue  and  cross-bar ; 
the  coupling-pole,  or  reach,  and  the  hind  axle. 


*tra  -be-a,  s.  [Lat.] 

Roman  Antiq. :  A  robe  of  state  worn  by  kings, 
consuls,  augurs,  &c.,  in  ancient  Rome. 

tra-be-at-ed,  adj.  [Lat.  trabs  (genit.  trabis)=& 
beam.] 

Arch.:  Furnished  with  an  entablature, 
tra-be-a  -tion,  s.  [Tkabeated.] 

Arch.:  The  same  as  Entablature  (q.  v.). 

tra-bec'-y-la  (pi.  tra-bec  -R-lse) ,  trab  -e-cule, 

s.  [Lat.,  dimin.  from  trabs  (genit.  trabis)—a  beam.] 

1.  Anat.  (pi.):  Bars;  spec,  used  of  the  trabecul® 
of  the  cranium;  longitudinal  cartilaginous  bars,  in 
the  embryonic  skull  inclosing  the  Sella  turcica 
(q.  v.).  There  are  also  trabecul®  of  the  lymphatic 
glands,  the  spleen,  &c. 

2.  Bot.:  A  cross  bar  occurring  in  the  teeth  of 
many  mosses. 

tra-bec -p-late,  tra-bec -p-lar,  a.  [Trabec¬ 

ula.] 

Bot. :  Furnished  with  a  trabecula, 
trab'-e-cule,  s.  [Trabecula.] 
trage  (1),  s.  [Fr.=to  trace,  a  footprint,  a  path,  a 
tract,  from  tracer = to  trace,  to  follow,  to  pursue; 
trasser=  to  delineate,  to  trace  out,  from  an  hypo¬ 
thetical  Low  Lat.  tractio,  from  Lat.  tractus,  pa. 
par.  of  traho— to  drag,  to  draw  ;  cf.  Ital.  tracciare— 
to  trace,  to  devise  ;  Sp.  trazar=to  plan,  to  sketch.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  mark  left  by  anything  passing ;  a  track. 

“  Streaking  the  ground  with  6inuous  trace.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  48L 

2.  A  mark,  impression,  or  visible  appearance  of 
anything  remaining  when  the  thing  itself  is  lost  or 
to  longer  exists;  a  visible  evidence  of  something 
having  been ;  remains,  token,  vestige,  sign. 

“There  are  not  the  least  traces  of  it  to  be  met,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  ornaments  being  taken  from  Trajan’s 
arch,  and  set  up  to  the  conqueror.” — Addison:  On  Italy. 

3.  A  small  or  insignificant  quantity.  (Lit.  &  fig.) 
“  But  there  was  a  trace  of  truth  in  the  words;  they  were 

smart  as  well  as  silly.” — Field,  Aug.  27,  1887. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Fort.:  The  ground-plan  of  a  work. 

2.  Geom.:  The  intersection  of  a  plane  with  one 
of  the  planes  of  projection.  The  trace  on  the  verti¬ 
cal  plane  is  called  the  vertical  trace,  that  on  the 
horizontal  plane  the  horizontal  trace.  Since  two 
lines  of  a  plane  fix  its  position,  if  the  traces  of  a 
plane  are  known  the  plane  is  said  to  be  known; 
that  is,  a  plane  is  given  by  its  traces. 

trage  (2),  *traice,  *trayce,  subst.  [O.  Fr.  trays, 
prob.  a  plural  form  equivalent  to  Fr.  traits,  pi.  of 
trait— a  trace.]  [Trait.] 

1.  Saddlery:  A  strap,  chain,  or  rope  attached  to 
the  hames,  collar,  or  breast-band  of  a  set  of  har¬ 
ness,  and  to  the  single-tree  or  other  part  of  a  vehicle, 
and  by  which  the  vehicle  is  drawn. 

2.  Angling :  A  line. 

“I  have  found  a  very  long  trace  or  snood  a  source  of 
embarrassment.” — Field,  Jan.  9,  1886. 

trace-buckle,  s. 

Saddlery :  A  long,  heavy  buckle  used  in  attaching 
a  trace  to  a  tug. 

trace-fastener,  s.  A  hook  or  catch  to  attach 
the  hind  end  of  a  trace  to  a  single-tree  or  splinter- 
bar. 

trace-hook,  s.  A  hook  on  the  end  of  a  single¬ 
tree  or  splinter-bar  to  which  the  trace  is  attached, 
trage  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Trace  (1),  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  follow  the  trace  or  tracks  of ;  to  track. 

“ Tracing  the  Eske  from  its  source  till  it  joins  the  sea 
at  Musselburgh.” — Scott:  Gray  Brother.  (Note. ) 

2.  To  follow  by  some  mark  or  marks  left  by  the 
thing  followed ;  to  follow  by  signs  or  tokens ;  to 
discover  by  signs  or  tokens. 

“The  gift,  whose  office  is  the  giver’s  praise, 

To  trace  him  in  his  word,  his  works,  his  ways.” 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  75L 
*3.  To  follow  with  exactness. 

“That  servile  path  thou  nobly  dost  decline, 

Of  tracing  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line.” 

Denham:  To  Sir  Richard  Fanshaw. 

4.  To  draw  out ;  to  delineate  with  marks. 

“  In  this  chart  I  have  laid  down  no  land,  nor  traced  out 
any  shore  but  what  I  saw  myself.” — Cook:  First  Voyage, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

5.  To  copy,  as  a  drawing,  engraving,  writing,  &c., 
by  following  the  lines  and  marki  g  them  on  a  sheet 
superimposed,  through  which  they  are  visible. 

6.  To  form  in  writing ;  to  write. 

“The  signature  of  another  plainly  appeared  to  have 
been  traced  by  a  hand  shaking  with  emotion.” — Macaulay. 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 


Mil,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  £ 
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•7.  To  walk  over ;  to  traverse. 

“We  do  trace  this  alley  up  and  down.” 

Shakesp . :  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  y  liL  1. 
*8.  To  ornament  with  tracery. 

“Deep-set  windows  stained  and  traced." 

Tennyson:  Palace  of  Art,  49. 

9.  To  follow  step  by  step ;  as,  to  trace  one’s  de- 
'tcent. 

*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  walk,  to  traverse,  to  travel. 

“ Tracing  and  traversing,  now  here,  now  there.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  TV.  vii.  28. 

2.  To  be  descended. 

“The  Belvoir  Senator  and  the  Brocklesby  Harbinger 
traced  directly  to  the  Fitzwilliam.” — Field,  Sept.  4,  1886. 

tra.96  (2),  v.  t.  [A  variant  of  trice  (q.  v.).] 
Naut.:  To  haul  and  make  fast  anything  as  a 
temporary  security.  (With  up.) 

tra.9e  -9.-ble,  a.  [English  trace  (1),  v. ;  •able.'] 
Capable  of  being  traced. 

“  Here  traceable,  there  hidden,  there  again 
To  sight  restored,  and  glittering  in  the  sun.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

*tra.9e'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  traceable ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  traceable. 

♦tra^e'-a-bljf,  adv.  [Eng.  traceable) ,*  dy.]  In 
a  traceable  manner ;  so  as  to  admit  of  being  traced. 

tra.9e’-less,  a.  [Eng.  trace; -less.]  That  cannot 
^e  traced. 

“On  traceless  copper  sees  imperial  heads.” 

Wolcott:  Peter  Pindar,  p.  242. 
tra.9’-er,  s.  [Eng.  trace  (1),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  traces. 

“  A  diligent  tracer  of  the  prints  of  nature’s  footsteps.” 
— Bakewill :  On  Providence,  p.  164. 

2.  An  instrument  like  a  stylus  for  tracing  draw¬ 
ings,  &c.,  on  a  superimposed  sheet  of  paper,  &c. 

3.  A  simple  kind  of  pantograph  (q.  v.). 
tra9'-er-y,  s.  [Eng.  trace;  -ry.] 

Arch.:  The  species  of  pattern-work  formed  or 
traced  in  the  head  of  a  Gothic  window  by  the  mull- 
ions  being  continued,  but  diverging  into  arches, 
curves,  and  flowing  lines  enriched  with  foliations. 
The  styles  varied  in  different  ages  and  countries, 
and  are  known  as  geometrical,  flowing,  flamboyant, 
&c.  Also  the  subdivisions  of  groined  vaults,  or  any 
ornamental  design  of  the  same  character  for  doors, 
paneling,  ceilings,  &c. 

“  The  traceries  and  construction  do  not  agree  with  the 
rude  arts  of  such  a  barbarous  and  early  period.” — Warton; 
Hist,  of  Kiddington,  p.  15. 

trach-,  tra-chy-,  pref.  [Greek  trachys=Tough, 
harsh,  savage.]  A  prefix  used  in  natural  history  to 
denote  roughness  or  hirsuteness. 

tra'-che-a,  tra-che  -a,  subst.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
Lat.  trachia;  Gr.  tracheia— the  windpipe.] 

1.  Anatomy: 

(1)  In  the  air-breathing  vertebrates  the  windpipe, 
the  air-passage  common  to  both  lungs.  It  is  an 
open  tube  commencing  above  the  larynx,  and  divid¬ 
ing  below  into  right  and  left  bronchi,  one  for  each 
lung.  In  man  it  is  usually  from  four  to  four  and  a 
half  inches  long  by  three-quarters  to  an  inch  broad. 
In  front  and  at  the  sides  it  is  rendered  cylindrical, 
firm,  and  resistant  by  a  series  of  cartilaginous 
rings.  These,  however,  are  absent  from  its  poste¬ 
rior  portion,  which  is,  in  consequence,  flattened  and 
wholly  membranous.  The  trachea  is  nearly  every¬ 
where  connected  by  loose  areolar  tissue,  abounding 
in  elastic  fibers,  and  readily  moves  on  the  surround¬ 
ing  parts.  ( Quain .) 

(2)  (PI.):  The  air,  respiratory,  or  breathing  tubes 
ramifying  throughout  the  body  of  Insects,  Arach¬ 
nida,  and  Myriapoda.  They  are  long  and  sub-cylin¬ 
drical,  broadest  at  their  origin  from  the  spiracles, 
and  consist  of  two  coats,  with  a  spiral  fiber  between 
them.  Sometimes  there  are  air-sacs  destitute  of 
spiral  fiber. 

2.  Bot.  (pi.):  [Spiral-vessels.] 

3.  Entom. :  A  genus  of  Orthosid®.  Trachea  pini- 
perda.  is  the  Pine- beauty,  the  larva  of  which,  a  long, 
smooth  caterpillar  of  bright  color,  feeds  on  fir 
trees. 

trachea-forceps,  s. 

Surg. :  A  long,  curved  forceps  for  extracting  arti¬ 
cles  which  may  have  accidentally  intruded  them¬ 
selves  into  the  windpipe  or  throat. 

tra  -che-al,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  trache(a) ;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -ah]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  trachea,  or  wind¬ 
pipe. 

♦tracheal-animals,  s.pl. 

Entom. :  Oken’s  name  for  insects, 
tracheal-artery,  s. 

Anat. :  An  artery,  or  rather  a  series  of  arteries, 
branching  off  from  the  inferior  thyroid,  ramifying 
over  the  trachea,  and  anastomosing  below  with  the 
bronchial  arteries. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fat: 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son;  raut 


tra-che-a  -lI-9,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  trachea 
= the  windpipe.]  [TraOHIIIS.] 

*tra-che-ar  -I-9,  s.  plural.  [Modern  Lat.,  from 
trachea  (q.  v.).] 

ZoOlogy :  A  subdivision  of  the  class  Arachnida, 
breathing  by  tracheal  tubes.  There  are  two  orders, 
Adelarthrosomata  and  Monomerosomata  (q.  v.). 
*tra-che-ar  -I-an,  a.  &  s.  [Trachearia.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Trachearia. 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  the  Trachearia. 
tra'-che-ar-jf,  a.  &  s.  [Trachea.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Botany:  Designed  as  air-passages. 

2.  ZoOl. :  Breathing  by  means  of  tracheae. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  arachnid  belonging  to  the  divis¬ 
ion  Trachearia  (q.v.). 

tracheary-vessels,  s.  pi.  [Trachenchyma.] 
ftra-che-a -ta,  subst.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat. 
trachia=the  windpipe.]  [Trachea.] 

ZoOlogy :  A  group  of  Arachnida,  comprising  those 
which  breathe  by  tracheae.  These  are  sometimes 
merged  in  a  larger  group  of  the  same  name  com¬ 
prising  Insecta,  Myriapoda,  and  Arachnida. 

trach-e-Ide,  s.  [Lat.  trachea ,  and  Gr.  eidos= 
form.] 

Botany  (pi.) :  Pitted  cells,  furnished  with  spiral, 
reticulate,  or  annular  thickening  layers.  They 
occur  abundantly  in  the  yew,  the  lime,  and  vibur¬ 
num.  (Thom6.) 

tra-che-I-tis,  s.  [Trachitis.] 
tra-che  -li-a,  s.  pi.  [Trachelitis.] 

Entom. :  A  group  of  Heteromera,  founded  by 
Westwood.  They  comprise  all  but  the  Tenebrion- 
idae  (q.  v.),  and  are  distinguished  by  the  head  being 
exserted,  soft  integuments,  and  varied  coloration. 

tra-che-ll’-l-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tracheli(us) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee?] 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Holotrichous  Infusoria,  with 
three  genera,  two  entirely  and  one  chiefly  fresh¬ 
water  in  habitat.  Animalcules,  free-swimming, 
ovate  or  elongate,  highly-elastic,  ciliate  through¬ 
out;  oral  cilia  slightly  larger  than  those  of  the 
general  surface ;  oral  aperture  at  the  base  of  an 
anterior  prolongation. 

tra-Chel -1-pod,  s.  [Trachelipoda.]  Any  indi¬ 
vidual  of  the  order  Trachelipoda  (q.  v.). 

♦tra-che-llp  -5-da,  «•  Pi-  [Greek  trachelos= the 
neck,  and  pous  (genit.  podos)  =  the  foot.] 

ZoOlogy:  An  order  of  Mollusca,  established  by 
Lamarck,  and  divided  into  two  groups:  (1)  Car¬ 
nivorous,  (2)  Feeding  on  plants.  The  order  was 
approximately  equivalent  to  the  Prosobranchiata 
(q.  v.)  of  Milne  Edwards. 

tra-che-llp  -o-dous,  a.  [English  trachelipod; 
-ows.]  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  Trachelipoda  ; 
having  the  foot  united  with  the  neck. 

tra-che  -ll-um,  s.  [Gr.  trachelos=the  throat. 
From  its  supposed  efficacy  in  diseases  of  the  tra¬ 
chea.] 

Bot.:  Throatwort;  a  genus  of  Campanulace®. 
The  species  are  from  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Two  species,  both  with  blue 
flowers,  are  cultivated  in  gardens  in  borders. 

tra-che  -ll-us,  s.  [Gr.  trachelia— scraps  of  meat 
and  gristle  about  the  neck  ;  offal.] 

ZoOl. :  The  type-genus  of  Tracheliid®  (q.  v.),  with 
one  species,  from  bog-water. 

tra-che-lo-,  pref.  [Gr.  trachelos— the  throat  or 
neck.] 

Anat.:  A  prefix  used  in  words  of  Greek  origin, 
and  meaning  of,  belonging,  or  relating  to  the 
throat  or  neck. 

trachelo-mastoid,  a. 

Anat.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  mastoid  process 
and  to  the  neck.  There  is  a  trachelo-mastoid  mus¬ 
cle. 

tra-che-l6-9er-ca,  s.  [Pref.  trachelo-,  and  Gr. 
kerkos= a  tail.] 

ZoOl.:  The  type-genus  of  Trachelocercid®  (q.  v.), 
with  four  species.  Trachelocerca  olor  (=  Vibrio 
proteus ,  V.  olor ,  V.  cygnus,  Mull.)  is  from  pond- 
water,  T,  versatilis,  T.  phoenicopterus,  and  T.  tenui- 
collis  inhabit  salt-water. 

tra-che-lo-9er  -9l-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  trache- 
locerc(a)  :  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Holotrichous  Infusoria,  with 
six  genera.  Animalcules  free-swimming,  flask- 
shaped  or  elongate,  soft  and  flexible,  ciliate 
throughout;  oral  aperture  terminal  or  sub-termi¬ 
nal. 

-.^3.~ck6-l6-mon’-as,  s.  [Pref.  trachelo-,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  monas  (q.  v.).] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Euglenia  (or,  as  the  family  is 
now  generally  called,  Euglenidse),  with  several  spe- 
cies,  mostly  rrom  fresh  water.  Animalcules  with 

aer;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there; 

cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  tr; 


one  flagellum,  plastic  and  changeable  in.  form,  en¬ 
closed  within  a  free-floating  sheath  or  lorica  ;  endo¬ 
plasm  green,  usually  with  a  red  pigment-spot  at 
the  anterior  extremity. 

tra-che-lo-phjfl  -11-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tra- 
chelophyll(um) ;  Lat.  fem.pl.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Holotrichous  Infusoria,  with 
three  genera.  Flask-shaped,  free-swimming  ani¬ 
malcules;  ciliate  throughout;  oral  aperture  per¬ 
forating  the  extremity  of  the  anterior  region. 

tra-che-lS-phjfl  -lum,  s.  [Pref.  trachelo-,  and 
Gr.  phyllon=  a  leaf.] 

ZoOl.:  The  type-genus  of  Trachelophyllidse,  with 
two  species,  from  pond  and  stagnant  water. 

tra-chen'-ch^-ma,  s.  [Pref.  trach(eo)-,  and  Gr. 
engchyma = infusion .  ] 

Bot.:  Vascular  tissue  consisting  of  simple  mem¬ 
branous,  unbranched  tubes,  tapering  to  each  end, 
but  often  ending  abruptly,  either  having  a  fiber 
generated  spirally  in  the  inside,  or  having  their 
walls  marked  by  transverse  bars  arranged  more  or 
less  spirally.  It  is  divided  into  three  kinds :  Spiral, 
annular,  and  reticulated. 

tra-che-5-,  pref.  [Trachea.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  trachea  or  trache®. 

tracheo-branchiae,  s.pl. 

Biol.:  The  name  given  to  processes  in  the  larvae 
of  some  aquatic  insects,  projecting  laterally  from 
the  somites,  and  containing  tracheae,  whiph  com¬ 
municate  with  those  which  traverse  the  body.  They 
are  in  no  sense  branchiae,  but  simply  take  the  place 
of  stigmata.  (Huxley :  Anat.  Invert.  Anim.,  p.  252.) 

tra'-che  o-9ele,  subst.  [Mod.  Lat.  trachea= the 
trachea,  and  Gr.  Jcele= a  tumor.]  An  enlargement 
of  the  thyroid  gland,  bronchocele,  or  goiter. 

tra  -che-6-tome,  s.  [Tracheotomy.] 

Surg. :  A  kind  of  lancet  with  a  blunt  and  rounded 
point,  used  for  making  an  opening  to  remove  for¬ 
eign  substances,  or  to  permit  the  passage  of  air  to 
the  lungs. 

tra-che-ot  -6-my,  s.  [Mod.  Latin  trachea— the 
trachea,  and  Gr.  tome=  a  cutting.] 

Surg. :  The  operation  of  making  an  opening  into 
the  trachea  or  windpipe,  as  in  case  of  suffocation. 
The  operations  of  laryngotomy,  tracheotomy,  and 
bronchotomy  are  essentially  similar,  the  terms  being 
derived  from  the  name  of  the  part  whose  walls  are 
penetrated  to  remove  foreign  bodies  or  permit  pas¬ 
sage  of  air  to  the  lungs. 

tracheotomy-tube,  s. 

Surg. :  A  tube  to  be  placed  in  an  opening  made 
through  the  walls  of  the  trachea  to  permit  passage 
of  air  to  the  lungs  in  case  of  stricture  of  the 
larynx,  or  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  to  the 
air-duct. 

trach-Ich'-thjfs,  s.  [Pref.  trach-,  and  Greek  ich- 
thys=  a  fish.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Berycid®,  witn  four  spe¬ 
cies  from  New  Zealand  and  Madeira.  Snout  very 
short  and  obtuse  ;  eye  large;  a  strong  spine  at  the 
scapula  and  at  the  angle  of  the  prwoperculum ; 
scales  rather  small ;  abdomen  serrated ;  one  dorsal, 
with  from  three  to  six  spines  ;  ventral  with  six  soft 
rays ;  caudal  forked. 

tra-Chln'-I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  trachin(us ); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Ichthy.:  A  family  of  Acanthopterygii  Cotto- 
Scombriformes.  Body  elongate,  low,  naked,  or 
covered  with  scales ;  one  or  two  dorsal  fins,  the 
spinous  portion  being  always  shorter  and  much  less 
developed  than  the  soft ;  development  of  anal  like 
that  of  soft  dorsal;  ventrals  with  one  spine  and 
five  rays;  gill-openings  more  or  less  wide.  The 
family  is  divided  into  five  groups,  widely  distrib¬ 
uted:  Uranoscopina,  Trachinina,  Pinguipedina, 
Pseudochromides,  and  Nototheniina. 

2.  Palceont.:  Three  fossil  genera  are  known  :  Cal- 
lipteryx,  scaleless,  from  the  Eocene  of  Monte 
Bolca;  Trachinopsis,  from  the  Upper  Tertiary  of 
Lorca,  Spain,  and  Pseudoeleginus,  from  the  Miocene 
of  Licata,  Sicily. 

tra-chin-I  -na,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  trachin(us)i 
Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.] 

Ichthy. :  A  group  of  Trachinid®,  with  numerous 
genera,  one  of  which,  Bathydraco,  is  the  only  deep- 
sea  fish  of  the  family.  Eyes  more  or  less  lateral; 
lateral  line  continuous. 

tra  -chin-ops,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  trachin(us),  and 
Gr.  ops=tbe  eye,  the  face.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Plesiopina  (q.  v.),  from  the 
coast  of  Australia. 

tra-chln-op  -sis,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  t rachin (us) ,  and 
Gr.  opsis=  appearance.]  [TRACHiNiDiE,  2.] 

tra  -  chin-iis,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr .  trachys= 
rough.] 

Ichthy.:  Weevers;  the  type-genus  of  Trachinina. 
Mouth-cleft  oblique ;  eyes  lateral,  directed  upward ; 

pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
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scales  very  small,  cycloid ;  two  dorsals,  the  first 
short  ;ventrals  jugular,  lower  pectoral  rays  simple; 
villiform  teeth  in  jaws,  on  vomer,  and  palatine 
bones ;  prseorbital  and  prseoperculum  armed. 
Several  species,  common  on  the  European  coasts, 
absent  from  the  Atlantic,  but  reappearing  on  the 
coast  of  Chili. 

trg-chl'-tis,  s.  [Eng.  trachea ;  suff.  -it is,  denot¬ 
ing  inflammation.] 

Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  trachea  or  wind¬ 
pipe.  Called  also  Tracheitis  and  Trachealia. 

tra-chle,  trau-chle,  v.  i.  or  t.  [Cf.  draggle .]  To 
draggle  ;  to  exhaust  with  long  exertion ;  to  wear 
out  with  fatigue.  (.Scotch.) 

trg-cho  -mg,  s.  [Gr.  trochOma=&  roughness.] 
Pathol. :  A  roughness  of  the  eyelids,  especially  on 
their  inner  parts,  from  scabs,  arising  from  an  ob¬ 
struction  of  the  sebaceous  glands.  There  is  a 
heaviness  in  the  eye,  a  swelling  of  the  eyelids,  with 
a  pain  and  itching  in  their  corners  and  in  the  con¬ 
junctiva,  and  the  flow  of  a  viscid  humor,  which 
sometimes  agglutinates  the  eyelids. 

tra-chd-me-du  -sse,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  trachys— rough, 
and  Mod.  Lat.  medusa .] 

Zobl. :  An  order  of  Hydrozoa,  sub-class  Hydrome- 
dusse,  with  the  families:  Petasida,  Trachynemidee, 
Aglaurid®,  and  Geryonid®.  They  are  Medusae 
related  to  Hydra,  and  have  modified  tentacles  as 
sense-organs.  No  hydraform  stage  is  known  in  any 
member  of  the  group,  and  in  one  genus  (Geryonia) 
there  is  direct  development  from  the  egg  into  the 
medusa  form. 

ftra-chiir  -us,  s.  [Gr.  trachys= rough,  and  oura 
=tail.] 

Ichthy. :  An  old  genus  of  Carangidae,  now  gen¬ 
erally  merged  in  Scomber  (the  type-genus  of  Scom- 
bridee).  Trachurus  trachurus  is  the  Horse-mack¬ 
erel.  It  is  about  a  foot  long,  or  about  the  length  of 
the  common  mackerel,  and  is  found  in  the  European 
seas,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  onthe.coasts  of  New  Zealand  and  Western 
America.  It  appears  off  the  shores  of  Cornwall 
and  Devon  in  immense  shoals,  which  are  preyed  on 
by  a  large  number  of  marine  birds.  Its  flesh  is  far 
inferior  to  that  of  the  common  mackerel. 

tra-chjf-bg-salt',  s.  [Pref.  trachy-,  and  English 
basalt .] 

Petrol. :  Boricky’s  name  for  a  group  of  basalts 
which  he  regards  as  of  the  latest  origin.  They  are 
very  fine-grained ;  color,  shades  of  gray ;  and  con¬ 
tain  zeolitic  substances  resembling  those  occurring 
in  the  trachytic  phonolites  of  Bohemia. 

ftra-chy-der'-mg,  s.  [Pref.  trachy-,  and  Greek 
dernta=skin.J 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Annelida,  proposed  by 
Phillips  for  the  casts  of  membranous  flexible  tubes 
from  the  Silurian.  They  are  transversely  wrinkled 
or  plaited,  and  though  the  tube  itself  has  disap¬ 
peared,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  were 
made  by  Annelids. 

tra-ch^-der-moch-el-ys,  s.  [Prefix  trachy-; 
Gr.  dgrma=skin,  and  chelys— a  tortoise.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Chelonia,  with  one  species, 
from  the  Upper  Greensand. 

tra-ch^-dl'-or-Tte,  s.  [English  trachy  (te),  and 
diorite .] 

Petrol. :  A  name  given  to  a  trachyte  (q.  v.)  which 
contains  hornblende. 

tra-chy-do’-ler-lte,  s.  [English  trachy(te),  and 
dolerite.] 

Petrol.:  A  name  given  by  Abich  to  a  rock  resem¬ 
bling  a  trachyte,  but  intermediate  in  composition 
between  trachyte  and  dolerite. 

tra-chy-lo'-bl-um,  s.  [Pref.  trachy-,  and  Greek 
lobos=& lobe.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  C®salpinie®,  akin  to  Hymensea 
(q.  v.).  [Copal,  If  (1).] 

tra-chy-ne’-mg,  s.  [Pref.  trachy-,  and  Gr.  nema 
*=yarn.] 

ZoOl.:  The  typical  genus  of  Trachynemidae  (q.  v.). 
tr&.-chy-ne'-mI-dEe,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Lat.  trachy- 
nem(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.  1 
ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Trachomedus®  (q.  v.). 
tra-chy-no'-tus,  s.  [Pref.  trachy-,  and  Gr.  nOtos 
=the  back.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Acronurid®,  with  ten  species, 
from  the  tropical  Atlantic,  and  Indo-Pacific.  Body 
more  or  less  elevated,  covered  with  very  small 
scales;  mouth  rather  small,  with  short  convex 
snout ;  opercula  entire;  no  finlets;  first  dorsal  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  few  free  spines.  To  this  genus  belong 
some  of  the  commonest  marine  fishes ;  Trachynotus 
ovatus  ranges  over  the  whole  tropical  zone. 
tra’-Chy-ops,  s.  [Pref.  trachy-,  and  Gr.  ops=the 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Vampyri  (q.  v.),  with  one  spe¬ 
cies,  Trachy  ops  cirrhosus,  from  Pernambuco.  Muz¬ 
zle  shorter  than  in  Vampyrus,  and  with  numerous 
conical  warts ;  nose-leaf  well  developed. 


tra-ch^p -6-gon,  s.  [Prefix  trachy-.  and  Greek 
pOgon—  a  beard.] 

Bot. :  A  synonym  of  Sorghum  (q.  v.). 
tra-chyp-ter'-I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  trachyp- 
ter(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  fishes  constituting  the  divis¬ 
ion  T®niiformes  of  the  order  Acanthopterygii. 
Body  ribbon-shaped,  with  the  dorsal  extending  its 
whole  length,  anal  absent,  caudal  fin  rudimentary, 
or  not  in  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  fish  ;  ventrals 
thoracic,  either  composed  of  several  rays  or  re¬ 
duced  to  a  single  long  filament ;  coloration  gener¬ 
ally  silvery,  with  rosy  fins. 

tra-ch$fp’-ter-us,s.  [Prefix  trachy-,  and  Greek 
pteron—  a  wing,  a  fin.] 

Ichthy.:  The  type-genus  of  Trachypterid®  (q.  v.). 
Ventrals  consisting  of  several  more  or  less  branched 
rays.  Specimens  have  been  taken  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  the  Atlantic,  round  the  Mauritius,  and  in 
the  Eastern  Pacific.  Trachypterus  arcticus,  the 
Deal-fish,  is  often  met  with  in  the  North  Atlantic, 
and  specimens  are  frequently  washed  ashore  on  the 
northern  coasts  after  the  equinoctial  gales. 

tra-chjLso-mg,  s.  [Pref.  trachy-,  and  Gr.  soma 
=body.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Macrurous  Crustacea,  with 
one  species  from  the  London  Clay, 
tra'-chyte,  s.  [Gr.  trac7i.ys=rough.] 

Petrol. :  A  name  originally  given  by  Hatiy  to  a 
light-colored  porous  rock,  containing  glassy  felspar 
(sanidine)  crystals,  with  small  amounts  of  other 
minerals  ;  a  well-known  type  being  that  of  the  Dra- 
chenfels,  Bonn,  Rhine.  Subsequently  other  rocks, 
having  a  similar  mineral  composition,  were 
referred  to  the  original  type,  but  with  subordinate 
names.  These  were  designated  by  terms  which  in¬ 
dicated  the  predominant  mineral  constituent, 
hence  sanidine-trachyte,  oligoclase-trachyte,  &c. 
With  the  exception  of  the  rocks  of  a  few  localities, 
this  word  is  now  used  as  the  name  of  a  group  of 
rocks  having  certain  physical  and  chemical  resem¬ 
blances  in  common,  but  differing  considerably  in 
their  mineralogical  composition.  For  their  miner- 
alogical  composition,  structure  and  classification, 
see  Rosenbusch,  Mikroskopische  Physiographie  d. 
massigen  Gesteine  (Stuttgart,  1877),  and  other  petro¬ 
logical  works, 
trachyte-porphyry,  s. 

Petrol.:  The  same  as  Quaetz-felsite  (q.  v.). 
trachyte-tuff,  s. 

Petrol.:  A  tuff  (q.  v.),  consisting  of  either  frag¬ 
mentary  or  loosely-compacted  earthy,  volcanic 
materials,  having  the  composition  and  structure  of 
trachyte  (q.  v.). 

tra-ch^-tel-lg,  s.  [Greek  trachytes= roughness. 
See  def.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Delime®.  Sepals  four  to  five, 
petals  four  to  five,  stamens  indefinite,  carpels  one 
or  two,  baccate,  many-seeded.  The  leaves  of 
Trachytella  actcea  are  so  rough  that  they  are 
used  in  Canton  for  polishing  both  wood  and  metal. 

trg-chyt’-lc,  adj.  [Eng.  trachyt(e) ;  - ic .]  Per¬ 
taining  to,  consisting  of,  or  resembling  trachyte. 

“Here  and  there,  a  trachytic  spur  projected  from  the 
hills.” — Chambers’  Journal,  Feb.  27,  1886. 

trag'-ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Tkace  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  traces. 

2.  Course  ;  regular  tract  or  path. 

3.  A  mechanical  copy  of  an  original  design  or 
drawing,  made  by  following  its  iines  through  a 
transparent  medium,  such  as  tracing-paper  (q.  v.). 

tracing-lines,  s.  pi. 

Naut. :  Lines  in  a  ship  passing  through  a  block  or 
thimble,  and  used  to  hoist  a  thing  higher. 

tracing-paper,  s.  A  tissue-paper  of  even  body 
treated  with  oil,  solution  of  resin  or  varnish,  to 
render  it  transparent. 

track,  *tracke,  s.  [O.  Fr.  trac=  a  beaten  way  or 
path,  a  trade  or  course,  from  O.  Dut.  treclc;  Dut. 
trek— a  draught,  from  trekken=  to  draw,  to  pull,  to 
travel,  to  march ;  M.  H.  Ger.  trecken= to  draw ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  trechen,  trehhan— to  scrape,  to  shove,  to 
draw;  O.  Fries.  trekka= to  draw.  Track  and  tract 
were  formerly  confused,  but  are  really  quite  dis¬ 
tinct.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  mark  left  by  something  that  has  passed 
along. 

“  Wild  were  the  walks  upon  those  lonely  downs, 
Track  leading  into  track." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

2.  The  mark  or  impression  left  by  the  foot,  either 
of  a  human  being  or  of  one  of  the  lower  animals  ;  a 
footprint,  a  trace. 


3.  A  road,  a  beaten  path. 

“Nay,  friend,  be  ruled,  and  bear  thee  back: 

Behold,  down  yonder  hollow  track.’’ 

Scott:  Rokeby,  iv.  29. 

4.  A  course  followed ;  a  path  in  general. 

“From  the  Spanish  trade  in  the  South-seas  running  all 
in  one  track  from  north  to  south.” — Anson:  Voyages, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  ix. 

5.  A  course  or  line  generally. 

“  To  quit  the  beaten  track  of  life,  and  soar 

Far  as  she  finds  a  yielding  element.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

6.  The  rails  on  which  the  locomotives,  carriages* 
&c.,  of  a  railway  run ;  the  permanent  way  of  a  rail* 
way. 

7.  A  course  laid  out  for  foot-races,  bicycle-races, 
and  the  like. 

“  The  six-lap  grass  track  on  which  the  above  sports  were 
held.” — Field,  Aug.  30,  1887. 

*8.  A  tract  of  land. 

“As  little  do  we  intend  to  touch  on  those  small  tracks  of 
ground,  the  county  of  Poole,  and  the  like.” — Fuller:  Wot* 
thies;  General. 

II.  Palceont. :  A  collective  term  used  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  markings  from  the  older  rocks,  probably 
made  by  Annelids.  They  are  often  grouped  under 
the  following  heads: 

(1)  Burrows  of  Habitation'  Shafts  or  burrows 
made  in  the  sand  or  mud  of  a  bygone  age  between 
tide-marks  or  in  shallow  water,  and  communicating 
with  the  surface.  Abundant  in  the  Cambrian  and 
Silurian. 

(2)  Wandering  Burrows:  Long,  irregular,  tortu. 
ous  burrows  beneath  the  surface,  such  as  are  made 
by  the  living  Arenicola  piscatorum.  From  the  Pa- 
lsozoic  Rocks. 

(3)  Tracks  and  trails:  Markings  formed  by  the 
animal  dragging  its  soft  body  over  the  surface  of 
wet  sand  or  mud,  between  tide-marks  or  in  shallow 
water. 

Authorities  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  Annelidan 
character  of  all  these  vermiform  fossils.  Mr.  Han¬ 
cock  advocates  the  view  that  many  of  them  were 
formed  by  Crustacea,  and  Principal  Dawson  sug¬ 
gests  that  Algw,  and  also  land-plants,  drifting  with 
tides  and  currents,  often  make  the  most  remarkable 
and  fantastic  trails,  which  might  easily  be  mistaken 
for  the  tracks  of  Annelids. 

IT  To  make  tracks:  To  go  away  in  haste;  to  leave, 
to  quit,  to  depart,  to  start. 

“  Ou  joining  my  friend,  we  at  once  made  tracks  for  the 
camp,  ready  for  what  was  to  follow.” — Field,  Feb.  28,  1887. 

track-boat,  s.  A  boat  pulled  by  a  towing-line, 
as  on  a  canal. 

“  I  remember  our  glad  embarkation  toward  Paisley  by 
canal  track-boat." — Carlyle:  Reminiscences,  i.  131. 

track-harness,  s. 

Saddlery:  A  very  light  breast-collar  single  har¬ 
ness. 

track-layer,  s. 

Pail.  Eng. :  A  carriage  provided  with  apparatus 
for  placing  the  rails  in  their  proper  positions  on 
the  track  as  the  machine  advances  over  a  portion 
of  the  track  already  laid  down. 

track-rail,  s. 

Bail.  Eng.:  A  rail  for  the  tread  of  the  wheel,  in 
contradistinction  to  a  guard-rail,  for  instance. 

track-raiser,  s.  A  lifting-jack  for  raising  rails 
which  have  become  sprung  below  the  proper  level. 

track-road,  s.  A  towing-path. 

track-scale,  s.  A  scale  which  weighs  a  section 
of  railway  track  with  the  load  thereupon 

track-scout,  s.  [Teackscottt.] 

track-way,  s.  A  tramway  (q.  v.). 

track  (1),  v.  t.  [Tback,  s.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  follow,  when  guided  by  a  trace,  or  by  the 
footsteps  or  marks  of  the  feet. 

“His  tawny  muzzle  tracked  the  ground 
And  his  red  eye  shot  fire.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iii.  15. 

2.  To  follow  when  guided  by  signs  of  something 
which  has  passed  along ;  to  trace. 

“It  was  often  found  impossible  to  track  the  robbers  to 
their  retreats.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii.  | 

II.  Naut.:  To  tow  or  draw,  as  a  vessel  or  boat,  by 
means  of  a  rope. 

“The  bodily  training  obtained  by  rowing,  tracking, 
and  portaging.” — London  Standard. 

♦track  (2 ),v.t.  [For  tract,  v.  (q.  v.)J  To  protract, 
to  delay. 

“  By  delaies  the  matier  was  alwaies  tracked  <&  put  over.*' 
— Strype:  Eccles.  Mem.  Henry  VIII.  (Orig.).  No.  13. 

track  -age  (age  as  lg),  s.  [Eng.  track  (1) ,  v. ; 
-age.]  The  drawing  or  towing  of  a  boat ,  towage. 


b<5il,  bby;  pdut,  j<Swl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian.  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  deL 
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track  -er,  s.  [Eng.  track  (1),  v. ; -er.]  One  who 
tracks  or  traces ;  one  who  pursues  or  hunts  by  fol- 
\owing  the  tracks  or  traces  of  a  person  or  animal. 

“A  staff  of  first-class  black  trackers  were  imported 
from  Queensland.” — Leisure  Hour,  March,  1885,  p.  193. 

track'-less,  a.  [Eng.  track,  s. ;  -less.] 

1.  Having  no  track ;  unmarked  by  footsteps  or 
tracks ;  untrodden,  untraveled. 

2.  Leaving  no  trace ;  that  cannot  be  tracked. 

“I  see  my  way,  as  birds  their  trackless  way.” 

Jt.  Browning :  Paracelsus,  i. 

track  -less-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  trackless;  -ly.]  In 
a  trackless  manner ;  without  a  track. 

track  -less-ness,  subst.  [Eng  .trackless;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  trackless  or  without 
a  track. 

track  -man,  s.  [Eng.  track,  s.,  and  man.]  A 
man  employed  to  look  after  the  track  or  permanent 
way  of  a  railway. 

“The  trackmen  on  the  railroads  constantly  find  them 
with  broken  necks  lying  along  the  track.” — Scribner’s 
Magazine,  Aug.,  1887,  p.  425. 

track -scout,  *  track  -scoute,  subst.  [Dutch 
trekschuit,  from  trekken— to  draw,  and  schuit=a 
boat.]  A  boat  or  vessel  employed  on  the  canals  in 
Holland,  and  usually  drawn  by  a  horse. 

“  It  would  not  be  amiss  if  he  traveled  over  England  in 
a  stage-coach,  and  made  the  tour  of  Holland  in  a  track- 
scoute.” — Arbuthnot  dir  Pope;  Martimus  Scriblerus. 

track  -way,  subst.  [Eng.  track,  s.,  and  way.]  A 
beaten  path ;  an  open  track  or  road. 

“Their  anxious  followers  commenced  to  ride  the  broad 
trackways.” — Field,  Jan.  23,  1886. 

tract  (1),  *trackt,  *tracte,  s.  [Lat.  tradus=  a 
drawing  out,  the  course  of  a  river,  a  tract  or 
region ;  prop.  pa.  par.  of  traho= to  draw.  Tract 
was  often  confused  both  with  trace  and  track;  it 
is  really  related  to  the  former  only.]  [Trait.] 

*1.  A  protracting  or  extending. 

“  By  tract  of  time  to  wear  out  Hannibal’s  force  and 
power.” — North;  Plutarch,  p.  162. 

*2.  Continued  duration;  process,  length,  extent. 

“  This  in  trade  of  tyme  made  hym  welthy.” — Fabyan; 
Chronycle,  ch.  lvi. 

*3.  Conti  nui  y  or  extension  of  anything. 

“In  tract  of  speech  a  dubious  word  is  easily  known  by 
the  coherence  with  the  rest.” — Holder.  (Todd.) 

4.  Something  drawn  out  or  extended ;  extent,  ex¬ 
panse. 

“The  deep  tract  of  Hell.” — Milton;  P.  L.,  i.  28. 

5.  A  region  or  quantity  of  land  or  water  of  an 
undefined  extent. 

*6.  Course,  way. 

“  The  eyes  now  converted  are 
From  his  [the  sun’s]  low  tract.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  7. 

♦7.  Course,  proceeding. 

“  The  tract  of  everything 
Would  by  a  good  discourser  lose  some  life.” 

Shakesp.;  Henry  VIII.,  1.1. 

*8.  Track,  trace,  footprints. 

The  tracts  averse,  a  lying  notice  gave, 

And  led  the  searcher  backward  from  the  cave.” 

Dry  den:  Virgil’s  Mneid,  yiii.  277. 

■*9.  Traits,  features,  lineaments. 

“The  discovery  of  a  man’s  self  by  the  tract  of  his  coun¬ 
tenance  is  a  great  weakness.” — Bacon. 

If  (1)  Olfactory  tract: 

Anat.:  A  nerve-like  process  extending  from  the 
front  of  the  anterior  perforated  spot  on  the  cere¬ 
brum.  It  is  lodged  in  a  hollow  in  the  under  surface 
of  the  frontal  lobe,  close  to  the  longitudinal  fissure, 
and  ends  anteriorly  in  an  oval  swelling  called  an 
olfactory  bulb. 

2)  Optic  tracts:  [Optic  Tracts.] 

3)  Respiratory  tract :  [Respiratory-center.] 

tract  (2),  s.  [An  abbrev.  of  tractate  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  written  discourse  or  disserta¬ 
tion,  usually  of  short  extent;  a  treatise,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  a  short  treatise  on  practical  religion. 

“She  must  needs  write  a  tract  about  certain  miracles 
that  were  or  were  not— for  I’ll  not  answer  for  either— per¬ 
formed  by  a  saint  that  for  many  years  back  nobody  had 
paid  any  attention  to.” — Lever.  Dodd  Family  Abroad,  let. 
fxviii. 

IT  Frequently  used  adjectively ;  as,  a  Tract  Society 
—that  is,  a  society  established  for  the  printing  and 
distribution  of  tracts  ;  a  tract  distributor,  &c. 

2.  Roman  Ritual:  Verses  of  Scripture  said,  in¬ 

stead  of  the  Alleluia,  after  the  Gradual,  in  all 
masses  from  Septuagesima  to  Holy  Saturday.  Le 
Brun  ( Explic .  de  la  Messe,  i.  205),  says  that  the 
name  meant  something  sung  tractim—i.  e.,  without 
breaks  or  interruption  of  other  voices,  as  in  respon- 
sories  and  antiphons— by  the  cantor  alone.  ( Addis 
&  Arnold.)  , 

«[  For  the  difference  between  tract  and  essay,  see 
Essay,  s. 


(1)  Oxford  Tracts :  [Tractarianism.] 

2)  Religious  Tract  Society :  A  society,  founded  in 
England  in  1799,  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  and 
circulating  religious  tracts  and  books  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  is  conducted  by  a  committee  composed 
of  an  equal  proportion  of  members  belonging  to  the 
Established  Church  and  to  the  several  denomina¬ 
tions  of  Protestant  dissenters,  elected  at  a  public 
meeting  of  the  Society  in  May  in  each  year.  The 
American  Tract  Society  is  an  association  having 
the  same  object  in  view  as  the  British  society,  and 
is  formed  on  essentially  the  same  lines.  Like  its 
English  predecessor  it  is  unsectarian. 

*tract  (1),  v.  t.  [Tract  (1),  s.] 

1.  To  draw  out,  to  protract,  to  delay. 

“He  traded  time,  and  gave  them  leisure  to  prepare  to 
encounter  his  force.” — North:  Plutarch,  p.  474. 

2.  To  track,  to  trace. 

“As  shepheardes  curre,  that  in  darke  eveninges  shade 
Hath  traded  forth  some  salvage  beastes  trade.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  39. 

3.  To  trace  out. 

“  The  man  who,  after  Troy  was  sackt, 

Saw  many  towns  and  men,  and  could  their  manners 
tract."  Ben  Jonson:  Horace:  Art  of  Poetry. 

IT  Perhaps  in  this  extract  the  meaning  is  “  dis¬ 
course  on,  tell,  describe,”  in  which  case  it  belongs 
properly  to  Tract  (2).t>. 

*tract  (2),  *traict,  v.  i.  [Tract  (2),s.,  or  Lat. 
tr act o=  to  handle.]  To  treat,  to  discourse. 

“They  traid  of  the  risinge  and  goinge  downe  of  pian¬ 
ettes.” — Elyot:  Governor,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xv. 

tract-e.-bll'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  tractable ;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tractable  or  docile ;  docil¬ 
ity,  tractableness. 

“Wilful  opinion  and  tradabilitie  makith  Constance  a 
vertue.” — Elyot:  Governor,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xxi. 

tract'-a  ble,  a.  [Lat.  tractabilis,  from  tracto— 
to  handle,  frequent,  of  traho=to  draw  ;  O.  Fr.  tr  aid- 
able;  Fr.  traitable;  Ital.  trattabile;  Sp.  tratable.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  easily  led,  managed,  or  gov¬ 
erned  ;  docile,  manageable,  governable. 

“The  vacant  seats  had  generally  been  filled  by  persons 
less  tractable.” — Macaulay .-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

*2.  Palpable ;  such  as  may  be  handled. 

•‘The  other  measures  are  of  continued  quantity  visible, 
and  for  the  most  part  tractable  ;  whereas  time  is  always 
transient,  neither  to  be  seen  or  felt.” — Holder:  On  Time. 

II  For  the  difference  between  tractable  and  docile, 
see  Docile. 

tract'-A-ble-ness,  s.  [English  tradable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  tractable;  docility, 
tractability. 

“The  tradaBleness  of  children.” — Locke:  Of  Education, 

§  86.  ^ 

tract'-e,-biy,  adv.  [En g.  tradab(le) ;  -ly.]  In  a 
tractable  manner;  with  docility. 

Trac-tar'-I-g.n,  s.  &  a.  [See  extract  under  A.] 

A.  As  subst.:  The  name  originally  applied  to  the 
leaders  of  the  High  Church  revival  which  com¬ 
menced  in  1833,  and  specially  to  the  authors  of 
Tracts  for  the  Times.  [Tractarianism.]  After¬ 
ward  applied  to  their  adherents ;  one  who  accepted 
the  teaching  of  the  Oxford  Tracts :  a  High  Church¬ 
man. 

“The  name  Tradarian  was  given  to  the  writers  [of  the 
Oxford  Tracts ]  by  Dr.  Christopher  Benson,  Master  of  the 
Temple,  who  was  one  of  their  strongest  opponents.” — 
Did.  Religion  (ed.  Benham ),  p.  1,034. 

B.  Asadf.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  High  Church 
revival ;  High  Church ;  Anglo-Catholic. 

Tractarian-movement,  s. 

Church  History:  The  same  as  Tractarianism 
(q.  v.). 

“With  Mr  Newman’s  secession,  the  Tradarian  move¬ 
ment  terminated.” — Chambers’  Encyc.,  ix.  505. 

Trac-tar'-I-gn-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  tradarian;  -ism.] 

Church  Hist.:  The  name  given  to  the  Catholic 
revival  in  the  Church  of  England  which  commenced 
at  Oxford  in  1833,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called  the 
Oxford  Movement.  Two  influences  prepared  the 
way  for  Tractarianism,  and  secured  for  it  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  success:  (1)  the  tendency  to  Rationalism 
brought  about  by  the  study  of  German  theology,  (2) 
the  perfunctory  way  in  which  a  large  number  of  the 
clergy  performed  their  duties.  From  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  these  dangers  sprang  the  desire  to  revive 
the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  to  make  her  once 
again  national  in  the  widest  and  deepest  sense  of 
the  term.  The  leaders  of  the  movement  were  two 
celebrated  Fellows  of  Oriel— John  Keble  (1792-1886) 
and  John  Henry  (afterwards  Cardinal)  Newman  (b”. 
1801),  with  whom  were  joined  Richard  Hurrell 
Froude  (1803-36),  Arthur  Philip  Perceval  (d.  1853), 
Frederick  William  Faber  (1814-63) ,  William  Palmer 
of  Magdalen  (1811-79),  and  William  Palmer  of  Wor¬ 
cester  (c.  1800-85),  Edward  Bouverie  Pusey  (1800-82), 


and  Isaac  Williams  (1802-65) ;  and  one  celebrated 
Cambridge  man,  Hugh  James  Rose  (1795-1838).  On 
July  14,  1833,  Keble  preached  an  Assize  Sermon, 
entitled  the  National  Apostasy,  at  Oxford,  which 
so  moved  Newman,  that  he  arranged  a  meeting  of 
the  clergy  named  above  at  Rose’s  rectory  at  Had- 
leigh.  Faber,  Pusey,  and  Williams  were  not  pres¬ 
ent;  but  Newman  broached  the  idea  of  Tracts  for 
the  Times,  which  was  adopted,  and  urged  that,  they 
should  be  supported  and  supplemented  by  higher 
pulpit  teaching.  Of  the  ninety  Tracts  published 
in  the  following  eight  years,  Newman  wrote 
twenty- eight,  including  the  famous  Tract  XC. 
( Remarks  on  Certain  Passages  in  the  XXXIX. 
Articles),  published  in  1841.  Pusey  contrib¬ 
uted  tracts  on  Fasting  and  Baptism,  and  H. 
E.  (now  Cardinal)  Manning  wrote  No.  3  of  the 
Catena  Pat  rum  ( Quod  semper,  Quod  ubique.  Quod 
ab  omnibus  Traditum  est.)  Tract  XC.  raised  a  tre¬ 
mendous  storm  in  Oxford,  and  was  censured  by  the 
Heads  of  Houses;  Dr.  Bagot,  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
wrote  to  Newman,  requesting  that  the  series  should 
come  to  an  end,  and  no  more  were  published.  In 
1843  Newman  resigned  the  incumbency  of  St.  Mary’s, 
Oxford,  and  the  chaplaincy  of  Littlemore,  and  in 
September,  1845,  was  received  into  the  Roman 
Church,  as  were  others  of  the  tract-writers  about 
the  same  time.  With  Newman’s  secession,  Tract¬ 
arianism  came  to  an  end,  or,  more  properly  speak¬ 
ing,  developed  into  a  Catholic  section  of  the  Angli¬ 
can  Establishment,  with  which  Pusey  and  Keble, 
who  remained  in  the  Church  of  England,  were 
identified.  The  general  teaching  of  the  Tractarians 
included  Apostolic  Succession,  Baptismal  Regene, 
ration.  Confession,  the  Real  Presence,  the  Authority 
of  the  Church,  and  the  value  of  Tradition.  The 
effects  of  the  movement  were  (1)  a  revival  and 
strengthening  of  the  High  Church  section  of  the 
Establishment;  (2)  an  increase  of  learning,  piety, 
and  devotedness  among  the  clergy ;  (3)  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  sisterhoods  and  other  religious  and 
charitable  institutions;  (4)  the  development  of  rit¬ 
ual,  as  symbolic  of  Catholic  doctrine;  (5)  the 
revival  of  Gothic  architecture;  and  (6)  a  large 
secession  of  English  clergy  and  laity  to  Rome, 
trac  -tate,  subst.  [Lat.  tradatus—  a  handling,  a 
treatise,  a  tract,  from  trado= to  handle,  frequent, 
of  traho= to  draw.]  A  treatise,  a  tract. 

“  Having  written  many  tractates  in  that  faculty.” — 
Fuller:  Worthies;  Wiltshire. 

*trac-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  tradatio= a  handling.] 
[Tractate.]  Handling  or  treatment  of  a  subject; 
discussion. 

“  In  my  tractation  of  antiquities.” — Holinshed:  Descript. 
Britaine,  ch.  ix. 

*trac-ta -tor,  s.  [Lat.]  [Tractate.]  A  writer 
of  tracts  ;  specifically,  a  tractarian,  one  who  favors 
tractarianism. 

“  Talking  of  the  tractators — so  you  still  like  their  tone! 
so  do  I.” — Kingsley,  in  Life,  i.  68. 
trac-ta'-trlx,  s.  [Lat.] 

Geom. :  The  same  as  Tractrix.  [Tractor.] 
trac-tlle,  a.  [Lat.  tractus,  pa.  par.  of  traho=to 
draw.]  Capable  of  being  drawn  out  or  extended  in 
length ;  ductile. 

“  The  consistencies  of  bodies  are  very  divers;  fragile, 
tough;  flexible,  inflexible;  tractile,  or  to  be  drawn  forth 
in  length,  intractile.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  839. 

trac-tll'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  tradil(e) ;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tractile  ;  ductility. 

“Silver,  whose  ductility  and  tradility  are  much  infer¬ 
ior  to  those  of  gold.”— Derham. 

trac'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tractus,  pa.  par.  of 
traho= to  draw.] 

1.  The  act  of  drawing;  the  state  of  being  drawn. 

“  The  traction  of  the  annexed  muscles.” — Paley:  Natural 

Theology,  ch.  x. 

2.  The  act  of  drawing  a  body  along  a  plane, 
usually  by  the  power  of  men,  animals,  or  steam, 
as  when  a  carriage  is  towed  upon  the  surface  of 
water,  or  a  carriage  upon  a  road  or  railway.  The 
power  exerted  in  order  to  produce  the  effect  is 
called  the  force  of  traction  ;  the  line  in  which  this 
force  acts  is  called  the  line  of  traction ;  and  the 
angle  which  this  line  makes  with  the  plane  along 
which  the  body  is  drawn  by  the  force  of  traction  is 
called  the  angle  of  traction. 

*3.  Attraction ;  a  drawing  toward. 

4.  The  adhesive  friction  of  a  wheel  on  the  rail,  a 
rope  on  a  pulley,  <fcc.  The  tractional  surface  of  a 
driving-wheel  is  the  face  of  its  perimeter. 

traction-engine,  s.  A  locomotive  engine  for 
drawing  heavy  loads. upon  common  roads,  or  over 
arable  land,  as  in  agricultural  operations.  Some  of 
the  earliest  locomotive  engines,  as  Murdock’s,  were 
designed  for  this  very  purpose. 

traction-gearing,  s.  An  arrangement  for  turn¬ 
ing  a  wheel  and  its  shaft  by  means  of  friction  or  ad¬ 
hesion. 

trac'-tion-al,  adj.  [Eng.  traction;  -al.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  traction. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g6,  pot, 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  \inite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw’. 
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tract'-Ite,  subst.  [English  tract  (2) ,  b.  ;  -ife.]  The 
same  as  Tractaeian,  A.  (q.  v.) 

*trac-ti -tious,  a.  [Latin  tracto= to  handle.] 
Treating  of ;  handling. 

trac'-tlve,  a.  [Lat.  tract  (us),  pa.  par.  of  traho= 
to  draw ;  Eng.  sun.  -ive.)  Serving  or  employed  to 
draw  or  drag  along ;  pulling,  drawing. 

trac’-tor,  s.  [Lat.  tractus,  pa.  par.  of  traho— to 
draw.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  That  which  draws,  or  is  used  for 
drawing. 

2.  Surg. :  An  obstetric  forceps. 

IT  Metallic  tractors :  [Metallic-tractors.] 
trac-tor-a -tion,  s.  [Eng.  tractor;  -ation.)  The 
employment  of  metallic  tractors  (q.  v.)  for  the  cure 
of  diseases. 

trac'-trix,  trac  -tor-y,  s.  [Lat.  tractorius ,  per¬ 
taining  to  drawing ;  Fr.  tractoire,  tractrice,  from 
Lat.  tractus ,  pa.  par.  of  traho=  to  draw.] 

Math. :  A  curve  whose  tangent  is  always  equal  to 
a  given  line.  It  may  be  described  by  a  small  weight 
attached  to  a  string,  the  other  end  of  which  is 
moved  along  a  given  straight  line  or  curve.  The 
evolute  of  this  curve  is  the  common  catenary. 

trade,  *tred,  *trod,  s.  &  a.  [Originally  a  path 
trodden ,  from  A.  S.  tredan— to  tread  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

*1.  A  path,  a  passage,  a  way. 

“A  postern  with  a  blinde  wicket  there  was, 

A  common  trade  to  passe  through  Priam’s  house.” 

Surrey:  Virgil’s  jEnis,  ii.  593. 

*2.  A  track,  a  trace,  a  trail.  (See  extract  under 
Tract,  v.  (1),  2.) 

*3.  Way,  course,  path. 

“The  Jewes,  emong  whom  alone  and  no  moe,  God 
hitherto  semed  for  to  reigne,  by  reason  of  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  law,  and  of  the  autoritee  of  being  in  the  right 
trade  of  religion.” — Udall:  Luke  xix. 

*4.  Frequent  resort  and  intercourse ;  resort. 

“Some  way  of  common  trade.” 

Shakesp. ;  Richard  IT.,  iii.  8. 

*5.  A  particular  course  of  action  or  effort ;  effort 
in  a  particular  direction. 

“  Long  did  X  love  this  lady: 

Long  my  travail,  long  my  trade  to  win  her.” 

Massinger. 

*6.  Custom ;  habit ;  practice  of  long  standing. 

“  Thy  sin’s  not  accidental,  but  a  trade.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  L 

*7.  Business  of  any  kind. 

“Have  you  any  further  trade  with  nsf  ” 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

8.  The  business  which  a  person  has  learned,  and 
which  he  carries  on  for  subsistence  or  profit ;  occupa¬ 
tion  ;  particularly  employment,  whether  manual  or 
mercantile,  as  distinguished  from  the  liberal  arts 
or  the  learned  professions  and  agriculture ;  a  handi¬ 
craft.  Thus  we  say  the  trade  of  a  butcher  or  baker, 
but  the  profession  of  a  lawyer  or  doctor. 

“What  trade  are  you  of?” 

Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  1. 

9.  The  act,  occupation,  or  business  of  exchanging 
commodities  for  other  commodities  or  for  money; 
the  business  of  buying  and  selling ;  dealing  by  way 
of  sale  or  exchange  ;  commerce  ;  traffic.  Trade,  in 
the  commercial  sense  of  the  term,  includes  all 
those  departments  of  business  which  relate  to  the 
production  and  exchange  of  commodities  embodied 
in  some  material  or  corporeal  product;  and  ex¬ 
cludes  those  professions  whose  services  result 
in  the  production  of  incorporeal  wealth.  It  is 
chiefly  used  to  denote  the  barter  or  purchase  and 
sale  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  either  by 
wholesale  or  retail.  Trade  is  either  domestic  or 
foreign.  Domestic  trade,  also  called  Home  trade, 
is  the  exchange  or  buying  and  selling  of  commodi¬ 
ties  within  a  country  ;  foreign  trade  consists  in  the 
exportation  and  importation  of  commodities,  to  or 
from  foreign  countries.  Wholesale  trade  is  the 
dealing  by  the  package  or  in  large  quantities ;  re¬ 
tail,  in  small  parcels.  The  carrying  trade  is  that  of 
transporting  goods  from  one  place  to  another  by 
sea,  &c. 

“Here  ia  no  trade  of  merchandise  vsed,  for  that  the 
people  haue  no  vse  of  money.” — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  i. 

10.  The  amount  of  business  done  in  any  particu¬ 
lar  place  or  country,  or  in  any  particular  branch. 

11.  Persons  engaged  in  a  particular  occupation  or 
business ;  as,  Publishers  and  booksellers  speak  of 
the  customs  of  the  trade. 

*12.  A  trade-wind  (q.  v.). 

*13.  Instruments  of  any  occupation. 

“  The  shepherd  bears 

His  house  and  household  goods,  his  trade  of  war, 

His  bow  and  quiver,  and  his  trusty  cur.” 

Dry  den:  Virgil;  Georgia  iii.  535. 

B.  As  ad].:  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of 
trade,  or  of  a  particular  trade. 


IT  The  leading  idea  in  trade  is  that  of  carrying  on 
business  for  purposes  of  gain.  The  trade  may  be 
altogether  domestic,  and  betwixt  neighbors;  the 
traffic  is  that  which  goes  forward  betwixt  persons 
at  a  distance ;  in  this  manner  there  may  be  a  great 
traffic  betwixt  two  towns  or  cities,  as  betwixt 
Chicago  and  other  distant  commercial  centers. 
Hence,  though  these  terms  are  often  used  inter¬ 
changeably,  traffic  has  a  more  extended  meaning 
than  trade. 

1.  Balance  of  Trade:  [Balance,  B.  6.] 

2.  Board  of  Trade : 

(1)  In  the  United  States  :  A  body  of  men  selected 
from  among  the  business  men  of  a  city,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  to  represent  and  act  for  the  whole  business 
community  in  advancing  and  protecting  their 
interests. 

(2)  In  England:  A  permanent  committee  of  the 
Privy  Council,  presided  over  by  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  divided  into  seven  departments,  each 
having  its. separate  staff :  (1)  The  Harbor  Depart¬ 
ment,  which  exercises  a  supervision  over  light¬ 
houses,  pilotage,  foreshores,  wrecks,  quarantine, 
&c.  Included  in  this  department  are  the  standard 
weights  and  measures  offices.  (2)  The  Marine  De¬ 
partment,  to  which  is  intrusted  the  supervis¬ 
ion  of  the  registration,  condition,  and  discipline 
of  merchant  ships ;  the  superintendence  of  mer¬ 
cantile  marine  offices,  and  the  prevention  of  crimp¬ 
ing;  the  carrying  out  of  the  regulations  with 
regard  to  the  engagement  of  men  and  appren¬ 
tices  ;  the  examination  of  officers ;  the  investigation 
into  cases  of  gross  misconduct  and  wrecks,  and 
generally  the  carrying  out  of  the  business  imposed 
on  the  Board  by  the  various  Shipping  Acts.  (3) 
The  Railway  Department,  which  has  the  super¬ 
vision  of  railways  and  railway  companies,  and 
which  must  be  supplied  with  notices  of  application 
for  railway  acts,  and  with  plans,  before  the  relative 
bill  can  be  brought  before  Parliament.  Before  a 
line  is  opened  for  traffic  it  must  be  inspected  and 
approved  by  an  inspector  of  this  department,  and 
the  consent  of  the  Board  obtained;  and  notice  of 
the  occurrence  of  any  accident  must  be  sent  to  the 
department,  when,  if  necessary,  an  inquiry  is  held 
into  the  cause  of  the  accident.  This  department 
has  also  to  keep  a  register  of  joint-stock  compa¬ 
nies,  of  the  accounts  of  insurance  companies,  and 
to  prepare  provisional  orders  relating  to  gas,  water, 
tramways,  and  electric  lighting.  It  also  deals  with 
patents,  designs,  and  trade-marks,  copyright,  art 
unions,  industrial  exhibitions,  and  the  Explosive 
Acts  (1875).  (4)  The  Financial  Department,  which 
has  to  keep  the  accounts  of  the  Board,  controlling 
its  receipts  and  expenditure.  This  department  has 
also  to  deal  with  Greenwich  pensions,  seamens’ 
savings  banks,  the  proper  disposal  of  the  effects  of 
seamen  dying  abroad,  wreck  and  salvage  accounts, 
and  the  accounts  of  estates  in  bankruptcy.  (5) 
The  Commercial  Department,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
advise  the  Treasury  and  the  Colonial  and  Foreign 
Offices  on  matters  relating  to  tariffs  and  burdens  of 
trade,  to  superintend  the  carrying  out  of  the  Acts 
relating  to  bankruptcy,  and  bills  of  sale ;  and  to 
prepare  the  official  volumes  of  statistics  periodi¬ 
cally  issued,  and  also  special  statistical  returns  for 
the  information  of  Parliament,  chambers  of  com¬ 
merce,  and  private  individuals.  (6)  The  Fisheries 
Department,  to  which  is  intrusted  the  carrying  out 
of  the  various  Acts  relating  to  salt  and  freshwater 
fisheries,  and  the  pollution  of  rivers.  (7)  The 
Establishment  Department,  which  deals  with 
establishment  questions,  copying,  postage,  &c.,  and 
has  the  care  of  the  library  of  the  Board. 

3.  Fair  Trade:  An  expression  used  by  certain 
persons,  who,  professing  to  be  free  traders,  would 
still  tax  goods  imported  from  any  country  which 
refuses  to  accept  the  principles  of  free  trade.  Free 
traders  consider  this  view  as  protectionist.  They 
hold  that  if  they  can  import  goods  cheaper  from  a 
protectionist  country  than  elsewhere,  they  should 
be  free  to  reap  that  advantage  even  if  they  cannot 
export  their  own  goods  to  that  country  free  of  duty. 

4.  Free  Trade:  [Free-trade]. 

trade-allowance,  subst.  A  discount  allowed  to 
dealers  in  or  retailers  of  articles  to  be  sold  again. 

trade-dollar,  s.  A  silver  dollar  containing  378 
troy  grains  of  silver  and  42  troy  grains  of  alloy. 
Dollars  of  this  description,  issued  under  act  of  Con¬ 
gress  of  February  12,  1873,  were  legal  tender  to 
amount  of  $5.  Those  issued  under  act  of  July  22, 
1876,  possessed  no  legal  tender  power.  The  trade 
dollars  were  intended  for  trade  with  countries  doing 
business  on  a  silver  basis ;  hence  the  name. 

trade-mark,  s.  An  arbitrary  symbol  affixed  by 
a  manufacturer  or  merchant  to  particular  goods  or 
classes  of  goods.  In  all  civilized  communities 
trade-marks  are  protected  by  law,  and  nearly  all 
nations  have  treaties  or  conventions  securing  recip¬ 
rocity  of  protection.  No  proceedings  can  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  infringement  of  a  trade-mark,  un¬ 
less  such  trade-mark  has  been  registered  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  law.  In  this  country 
application  to  register  a  trade-mark  or  label  is 


made  at  the  Patent  office,  Washington.  The  fee  i3 
$25  for  a  trade-mark,  and  $5  for  a  label.  The  use  of 
a  label  when  not  registered  becomes  the  right  of 
the  person  who  first  used  it  and  made  it  of  value. 
[Watermark.] 

trade-name,  s.  The  particular  name  by  which 
an  article  or  firm  is  known  to  the  trade. 

trade-price,  s.  The  price  charged  to  dealers  in 
articles  to  be  sold  again. 

trade-sale,  s.  A  sale  or  auction  of  goods  suited 
to  a  particular  class  of  dealers. 

trade-wind,  s. 

Meteor,  (pi.) :  Certain  ocean  winds  which,  blowing 
constantly  in  one  direction  or  very  nearly  so,  can 
be  calculated  on  beforehand  by  the  mariner,  and 
are  therefore  beneficial  to  trade.  They  exist  on  all 
open  oceans  to  a  distance  of  about  30°  north  and 
south  of  the  equator,  blowing  from  about  the  north¬ 
east  in  the  northern,  and  from  the  southeast  in 
the  southern  hemisphere.  Where  they  meet 
they  neutralize  each  other,  creating  a  region 
of  calm  north,  and  the  same  distance  south  of  the 
equator.  Atmospheric  air  expands  by  heat,  and, 
expanding,  naturally  ascends,  its  place  being  sup¬ 
plied  by  a  rush  of  colder  and  consequently  of 
denser  air  beneath.  The  process  is  continually  in 
progress,  to  a  great  extent  everywhere  throughout 
the  tropics,  but  especially  above  the  land.  If  the 
globe  consisted  solely  of  land,  or  solely  of  water, 
and  had  no  rotation,  the  cold  currents  would  travel 
directly  from  the  north  and  south  poles  to  the  equa¬ 
tor;  but  the  rotation  of  the  earth  deflects  them 
from  their  course.  The  atmosphere  lags  behind  the 
moving  planet,  especially  at  the  equator,  where  the 
rotation  is  about  a  thousand  miles  an  hour. 
Neither  the  direction  nor  the  area  of  the  trade 
winds  remains  fixed.  Since  they  supply  the  place  of 
rarefied  air,  which  is  ascending,  they  must  follow 
the  movement  of  the  sun,  blowing  to  the  point  of 
greatest  rarefaction,  as  a  cold  current  coming 
through  a  keyhole  goes  to  the  fire.  Hence,  the 
area  of  the  trade-winds  extends  from  two  to  four 
degrees  farther  north  than  usual  when  the  sun  is  at 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  and  the  same  number  of 
degrees  farther  south  than  usual  when  he  is  at  the 
Tropic  of  Capricorn.  In  the  former  case  the  south¬ 
east  trade-wind  declines  further  from  the  east  from 
its  northern  limit,  sometimes  passing  the  equator, 
while  the  northeast  trade-wind  approaches  an 
easterly  direction  more  than  at  other  times.  The 
region  of  calms  also  changes  its  position.  As  the 
difference  of  pressure  is  not  great,  the  trade-wind  is 
generally  moderate  in  strength,  especially  in  the 
opposite  hemisphere  from  that  in  which  the  sun  is 
at  the  time.  The  trade-winds  were  not  known  till 
Columbus’  first  voyage.  They  are  most  marked 
on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  where  they 
occur  between  9°  and  30°  north,  and  between  4°  and 
22°  south,  in  the  former,  and  between  9°  and  26° 
north,  and  between  4°  and  23°  south  in  the  latter 
ocean,  but  become  modified  in  the  vicinity  of  land, 
so  as  to  lose  their  distinctive  character.  In  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  in  southeastern  Asia  they  be¬ 
come  altered  into  monsoons.  [Monsoon.] 

trades-people,  s.  pi.  People  engaged  in  various 

trades. 

trades-union,  trade-union,  s. 

Hist.:  An  organized  body  of  workmen  in  any 
trade,  manufacture,  or  industrial  occupation  asso¬ 
ciated  together  for  the  promotion  of  their  common 
interests.  Specific  aims  may  vary  in  different 
unions,  but  generally  speaking  the  aims  of  these 
organizations  are  the  provision  and  distribution  of 
funds,  and  by  other  means  to  regulate  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  labor  in  the  trades  included  in  the  society, 
and  the  relation  of  its  members  with  them ;  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  general  and  material  welfare  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  ;  to  assist  them  when  out  of  work  and  in  dis¬ 
tressed  circumstances ;  to  support  them  in  case  of 
sickness,  accident,  superannuation,  and  loss  of 
tools  by  fire ;  to  provide  for  their  burial  and  the 
hurial  of  their  wives  ;  and  to  aid  other  trade  socie¬ 
ties  having  for  their  objects,  or  one  of  them,  the 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  workmen.  In  this 
country  trades-unions  are  numerous,  scarcely  any 
form  of  labor  being  without  organized  association 
for  mutual  aid  and  protection.  Of  late  years  there 
have  been  almost  constant  conflicts  between  organ¬ 
ized  labor  and  capital,  all  over  the  world,  and  in 
this  country  the  struggle  has  been  particularly 
severe.  One  of  the  most  far-reaching  strikes  of 
modern  times  was  precipitated  by  the  order  of  the 
president  of  the  American  Railway  Union,  calling 
out  railway  employes  in  support  of  the  strike  of 
the  employes  of  the  Pullman  Car  Co.,  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  June,  1893.  For  a  period  of  three  or  four 
weeks  the  entire  railway  system,  of  the  United 
States  was  deranged,  and  the  disturbance  was 
quelled  only  by  the  interference  of  the  General 
Government.  These  unfortunate  occurrences  cre¬ 
ated  a  popular  sentiment  unfavorable  to  the 
strikers,  in  which,  however  unjustly,  trade-unions 
generally  were  included. 
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trades-unionism 

Previous  to  1824,  combinations  of  workmen  were 
illegal  in  England,  as  they  still  are  in  most  Euro¬ 
pean  continental  countries.  The  Trade  Union  Act 
(1871)  provided  for  the  registration  of  trade  societies, 
and  accorded  a  certain  measure  of  protection  for 
their  funds ;  but  as  this  Act  was  accompanied  and 
practically  nullified  by  the  Criminal  Law  Amend¬ 
ment  Act,  an  agitation  took  place  which  resulted 
in  the  passing  of  Mr.  Mundella’s  Trade  Union  Act 
Amendment  Act,  in  1876.  By  this  act  every  legal 

grievance  of  which  the  unions  complained  wa3  re- 
ressed,  and  now  nearly  every  trade  society  in  the 
kingdom  is  duly  registered,  and  stands  in  much 
the  same  position  as  any  other  trade  corporation. 
In  the  early  days  of  trades-unions, one  of  their  most 
important  functions  was  that  of  organizing  strikes ; 
but  of  late  years  there  has  been  a  reluctance  to  re¬ 
sort  to  such  extreme  measures.  In  1860  a  Board  of 
Arbitration  was  established  at  the  request  of  the 
lace-workers  in  Nottingham,  and  since  then  similar 
boards  have  been  formed  by  the  trades  in  Stafford¬ 
shire,  Middlesborough,  Cleveland,  Bradford,  Shef¬ 
field,  and  other  places.  In  pursuance  of  the  same 
policy,  the  Trades  Union  Congress,  in  1874,  passed 
a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  “in  all  trades  where 
disputes  occur,  and  where  it  is  possible  to  prevent 
strikes  by  starting  cooperative  establishments,  all 
trade  societies  and  trades  councils  be  recommended 
to  render  such  assistance  as  lies  in  their  power,  and 
thus,  as  far  as  possible,  prevent  strikes  and  lock¬ 
outs  in  the  future.” 

trades-unionism,  s.  The  practices  or  principles 
of  the  members  of  trades-unions. 

trades-unionist,  s.  A  member  of  a  trades-union ; 
one  who  favors  the  system  of  trades-unions. 

“It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  trades-unionists 
are  under  no  delusions  as  to  possible  remedies  for  the 
existing  depression.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

trades-woman,  s.  A  woman  engaged  or  skilled 
in  trade. 

♦trade,  pret.  of  v.  [Tread,  r.] 
trade,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Trade,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  barter  or  to  buy  and  sell,  as  a  business  ;  to 
deal  in  the  exchange,  purchase  or  sale  of  goods, 
wares,  merchandise,  or  the  like ;  to  carry  on  trade 
or  commerce  as  a  business  ;  to  traffic. 

“The  circulating  capital  with  which  he  trades.” — Smith: 
Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  To  barter,  buy,  or  sell  in  a  single  instance  ;  to 
make  an  exchange. 

“  In  the  mean  time  those  who  remained  in  the  canoes 
traded  with  our  people  very  fairly.”— Cook:  First  Voyage, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

3.  To  engage  in  affairs  generally ;  to  deal  in  any 
way ;  to  have  to  do. 

“  To  trade  and  traffic  with  Macbeth 
In  riddles  and  affairs  of  death.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  6. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  sell  or  exchange  in  barter  or  commerce ;  to 
barter. 

“  They  traded  the  persons  of  men  and  vessels  of  brass  in 
thy  market.” — Ezekiel  xxvii.  13. 

*2.  To  frequent  for  purposes  of  trade. 

“The  English  merchants  trading  those  countreys.” — 
Backluyt:  Voyages,  i.  458. 

*3.  To  educate ;  to  bring  up  ;  to  train. 

“Euery  one  of  these  colleges  haue  in  like  maner  their 
professors  or  readers  of  the  toongs  and  seuerall  sciences, 
as  they  call  them,  which  dailie  trade  vp  the  youth  there 
abiding  priuatlie  in  their  halles.” — Holinshed:  Descrip. 
Eng.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

*4.  To  pass ;  to  spend. 

“Of  this  thyng  we  all  beare  witnesse,  whom  here  ye  see 
standinge,  whiche  haue  traded  our  lines  familiarly  with 
him.” — Udall:  Acts  ii. 

*trad’-ed,  adj.  [Trade,  t>.]  Practiced,  versed, 
’  skilled,  experienced. 

“  My  will  enkindled  by  mine  eyes  and  ears, 

Two  traded  pilots  'twixt  the  dangerous  shores 
Of  will  and  judgment.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  2. 
trade -ful,  a.  [Eng.  trade,  s. ;  -ful(l) .]  Full  of 
trade  or  business ;  engaged  in  trade  ;  busy  in  traffic ; 
commercial. 

“  Through  the  naked  street, 

Once  haunt  of  tradeful  merchants,  springs  the  grass.” 

War  ton:  Pleasures  of  Melancholy. 

trade  -less,  adj.  [Eng.  trade,  s.;  -7ess.]  Desti¬ 
tute  of  trade  ;  not  busy  in  trade. 

“O'er  generous  glebe,  o’er  golden  mines 
Her  beggared,  famished,  tradeless  native  roves.” 

Young:  The  Merchant,  strain  5. 

trad  -er,  s.  [Eng.  trade,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  is  engaged  in  trade  or  commerce ;  a 
merchant,  a  tradesman. 

“All  the  rich  traders  in  the  world  may  decay  and 
break;  but  the  poor  man  can  never  fail,  except  God  him¬ 
self  turn  bankrupt.” — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  31. 
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2.  A  vessel  employed  regularly  in  any  particular 
trade,  whether  foreign  or  coasting;  as,  an  East 
Indian  trader. 

trad-es-can’-tl-U  (or  tl  as  Shi),  s.  [Named  after 
the  elder  John  Tradescant,  apparently  a  Dutch¬ 
man,  appointed  gardener  to  Charles  I.  in  1620.  The 
younger  Tradescant,  son  of  the  former,  was  also  a 
botanist.] 

Botany :  Spiderwort ;  an  extensive  genus  of  Com- 
melynacese,  from  America  and  India.  Sepals  three, 
petals  three,  filaments  covered  with  jointed  hairs, 
capsule  three-celled.  About  thirty  species  are  cul¬ 
tivated  in  flower-gardens.  Tradescantia  virainica 
is  the  Common  Spiderwort.  It  is  an  erect  lily-liko 
plant,  about  a  foot  high,  with  lanceolate,  elongated 
smooth  leaves,  and  a  crowded  umbel  of  sessile  and 
pubescent  blue  flowers.  In  Virginia  it  grows  in 
shady  woods.  It  has  been  given  for  snake-bite,  but 
is  apparently  only  an  emollient.  T.  malabarica, 
boiled  in  oil,  is  taken  for  itch  and  leprosy.  In  Bra¬ 
zil  the  rhizomes  of  T.  diuretica  are  given  in  dysury, 
strangury,  &c.  Plants  of  this  genus  have  served  as 
material  for  important  observations  on  the  physi¬ 
ology  of  plants,  Mr.  Robert  Brown  having  observed 
the  rotation  of  the  cell-contents  in  the  hairs  of  the 
stamens,  though  they  have  since  been  discovered  in 
many  other  plants.  The  stems,  petioles,  <fcc.,  also 
afford  beautifully  visible  spiral,  annular,  and  retic¬ 
ulated  vessels. 

ftrade|'-f61k  ( l  silent),  s.  pi.  [English  trade,  s., 
and/offc.J  People  engaged  in  trade  ;  trades-people. 

“By  his  advice  victuallers  and  tradesfolk  would  soon 
get  all  the  money  of  the  kingdom  into  their  hands.” — 

Swift. 

trade§'-mfin,  s.  [Eng.  trade,  s.,  and  man.] 

1.  One  engaged  in  trade;  a  trader,  a  shopkeeper. 

“A  soldier  may  be  anything,  if  brave, 

So  may  a  tradesman,  if  not  quite  a  knave.” 

Cowper:  Hope,  210. 

2.  One  who  has  a  trade  or  handicraft ;  a  mechanic. 
( Scotch  ft  Amer.) 

tru-dllle',  s.  [See  def.]  The  same  as  Tredille 
(q.  v.). 

“How  far  it  [ombre]  agreed  with,  and  in  what  points  it 
would  be  found  to  differ  from  tradille.” — Lamb:  Mrs. 
Battle’s  Opinions  on  Whist. 

trad  -Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [Trade,  t\] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Engaged  in  trade ;  carrying  pn  trade  or  com¬ 
merce  ;  as,  a  trading  company. 

2.  Applied  in  a  disparaging  sense  to  a  person 
whose  public  actions  are  regulated  by  his  interests 
rather  than  by  his  principles ;  bearing  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  an  adventurer ;  venal. 

♦trading-flood,  s.  A  trade-wind  (q.  v.). 

“They  on  the  trading-flood 
Ply,  stemming  nightly  toward  the  Pole.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  640. 

trA-dx'-tion,*tra-di-ci-oun,  s.  [Lat.  traditions. 
surrender,  a  delivery,  a  tradition,  from  traditus, 
pa.  par.  of  trado— to  deliver.,  to  hand  over  ;  Fr.  tra¬ 
dition ;  Sp.  tradicion:  Ital.  tradizione.  Tradition 
and  treason  are  doublets.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*1.  The  act  of  handing  over  or  delivering  some¬ 
thing  in  a  formal  or  legal  manner ;  delivery. 

“A  deed  takes  effect  only  from  this  tradition  or  de¬ 
livery.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  20. 

2.  The  handing  down  of  events,  opinions,  doc¬ 
trines,  practices,  customs,  or  the  like,  from  father 
to  son,  or  from  ancestors  to  posterity ;  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  any  opinions,  practices,  customs,  &c., 
from  forefathers  to  descendants,  by  oral  communi¬ 
cation,  without  written  memorial. 

3.  That  which  is  handed  down  from  father  to  son, 
or  from  ancestor  to  posterity  by  oral  communica¬ 
tion  without  written  memorial ;  knowledge  or  belief 
transmitted  from  forefathers  to  descendants  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  written  memorials. 

II.  Scripture  and  Church  History : 

1.  A  doctrine  of  divine  authority,  orally  delivered. 
(See  1  Cor.  xi.  2 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  15  ;  R.  V.) 

2.  The  oral  law,  said  to  have  been  given  by  God  to 
Moses  on  Mount  Sinai ;  in  reality  based  on  Rabbin¬ 
ical  interpretations  of  the  Mosaic  Law. 

“Making  the  Word  of  God  of  none  effect  through  your 
tradition.” — Mark  vii.  9. 

3.  A  term  used  in  Article  xxxiv.  of  the  Anglican 
Church  to  denote  customs,  rights,  forms,  and  cere¬ 
monies  which  have  been  transmitted  by  oral  com¬ 
munication.  Among  these  are  the  custom  of  bowing 
in  the  Creed  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  the  postures 
customary  in  various  church  offices,  and  many  other 
matters  of  long  usage,  which,  though  unwritten, 
are  held  to  be  obligatory  as  standing  customs  of  the 
Church. 


traditionally 

4.  In  the  Roman  Church  tradition  is  used  in  the 

same  sense  as  II.  1.  The  Council  of  Trent  (Sess.  iv., 
de  Canonicis  Scripturis )  teaches  that  the  truth  of 
Christ  is  contained  partly  in  the  sacred  writings 
(thereafter  enumerated),  and  partly  in  unwritten 
tradition  received  by  the  Apostles  from  Christ  or 
from  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  intrusted  by  them  to  the 
Church,  and  that  Scripture  and  Apostolic  tradition 
are  alike  to  be  reverenced.  _  .  . 

5.  Mohammedanism:  A  recital  containing  a  sen¬ 
tence  or  declaration  of  Mohammed  regarding  some- 
religious  question,  either  moral,  ceremonial,  or 
theological. 

“To  prevent  the  manufacture  of  spurious  traditions,  a 
number  of  strict  rules  were  laid  down.” — Contemp.  Review t 
June,  1877,  p.  65. 

1[  Tradition  of  the  Creed  : 

Eccles.  <&  Church  Hist. :  The  instruction  formerly- 
given  on  certain  days  to  the  catechumens  upon  the 
Creed  at  mass.  The  time  and  place  varied  in  dif¬ 
ferent  Churches.  In  the  Mozarabic  Missal  it  stjlL 
retains  its  place  before  the  Epistle  od  Palm  Sun¬ 
day.  At  Rome  it  took  place  on  the  Wednesday  in 
Mid-Lent. 

Tradition-Sunday,  s. 

Eccles.  &  Church  Hist. :  Palm  Sunday,  from  the 
fact  that  on  that  day  the  Creed  was  in  many  places- 
formerly  taught  to  candidates  for  baptism  on  Holy 
Saturday. 

*tra-dl -tion,  v.  t.  [Tradition,  s.]  To  transmit 
or  hand  down  by  way  of  tradition. 

“  This  I  may  call  a  charitable  curiosity,  if  true  what  is 
traditioned;  that  about  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  sev¬ 
enth,  the  owner  thereof  built  it  in  a  dear  year,  on  pur¬ 
pose  to  imploy  the  more  poor  people  thereupon.” — Fuller 
Worthies;  Somersetshire. 

tr?t-dl'-tion-?il,  a.  [Eng.  tradition;  - al .] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  handed  down  by  tradi¬ 
tion;  derived  from  tradition;  communicated  or 
transmitted  from  ancestors  to  posterity  by  oral 
communication  only,  without  written  memorial  £ 
founded  on  reports  not  having  the  authenticity  or 
value  of  historical  evidence. 

“The  traditional  commentary  upon  this  ballad.”— 
Scott:  Thomas  the  Rhymer.  (Note.) 

2.  Based  or  founded  on  tradition  ;  containing  or 
consisting  of  traditions. 

“We  shall  see  its  importance  when  we  deal  with  the, 
traditional  legends  of  drought  and  darkness.” — Co x: 
Introd.  to  Mythology,  p.  110. 

*3.  Observant  of  tradition ;  attached  to  old  cus¬ 
toms.  ( Shakesp .:  Richard  III.,  iii.  1.) 

tradl-tion-gl-Igm,  s.  [Eng.  traditional ;  -ism.] 
[Tradition.] 

I.  Or d.  Lang.:  Adherence  to  tradition. 

“  Has  given  special  strength  to  what  was  previously  the 
weakest  side  of  the  Romanist  position,  its  traditional¬ 
ism.” — Athenceum,  Dec.  20,  1884. 

II.  Philos,  (in  this  sense  from  Mod.  Latin  tra- 
ditionalismus ) ;  A  system,  founded  by  De  Bonald 
(1754-1840),  a  French  statesman  and  philosopher, 
which  for  some  time  had  numerous  adherents  in. 
France  and  Belgium.  So  far  as  the  human  mind  is 
concerned  traditionalism  reduces  intellectual  cog¬ 
nition  to  belief  in  truth  communicated  by  revelation 
from  God,  and  received  by  traditional  instruction 
through  the  medium  of  language,  which  was  orig¬ 
inally  itself  a  supernatural  gift.  According  tx» 
Ueberweg  (Hist.  Philos.,  Eng.  ed.,  ii.  339)  “the 
whole  philosophy  of  Bonald  is  controlled  by  th© 
triadic  formula — cause,  means,  effect.  In  cosmol¬ 
ogy  the  cause  is  God;  the  means  is  motion;  th© 
effect  is  corporeal  existence.  _  In  politics  these  three 
terms  become  power,  minister,  subject ;  in  tb© 
family,  father,  mother,  child.  De  Bonald  applied 
these  formulas  to  theology,  and  deduced  from  them 
the  necessity  of  a  Mediator.  Hence,  the  following 
proposition :  God  is  to  the  God-man  what  the  God- 
man  is  to  man.”  Traditionalism  was  condemned 
by  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  in  1855,  and  by 
the  Vatican  Council  (1870)  in  the  Constitution  Dei. 
Filius. 

tr a-di'-tion-(tl-ist,  s.  [Eng.  traditional ;  -ist.] 
One  who  holds  to  tradition  or  traditionalism. 

tra-dl-tion-al-lst'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  traditionalist; 
-ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  traditionalism  (q.  v.).  i 

“De  Bonald  was  the  chief  of  the  so-called  traditional „ 
istic  school.” — Ueberweg:  Hist.  Philos.  (Eng.  ed. ),  ii.  339. 

♦tra-di-tion-aT-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  traditional;  -ity.] 
That  which  is  handed  down  by  tradition  ;  tradition. 

“Many  a  man  doing  loud  work  in  the  world  stands  only 
on  some  thin  traditionality,  conventionality.” — Carlyle. 

tra-dl  -tion-aUly,  adv.  [Eng.  traditional;  - ly .] 

1.  In  a  traditional  manner;  by  oral  transmission 
from  father  to  son,  or  from  age  to  age. 

“In  fragments  and  pieces  traditionally  preserved  in 
subsequent  authors.” — Hale:  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  135. 

2.  According  to  tradition. 

“Traditionally  related  by  Strabo.” — Browne;  Vulgar 
Errors,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xviii. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  -what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf.  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  asr  ^  a.  qu  =  kw! 


traditionarily 

tr?L-aI'-tion-?ir-I-l^,  adv.  [Eng-,  traditionary ; 

In  a  traditionary  manner ;  by  tradition,  tradi¬ 
tionally. 

tra-dl-tion-a-rjf,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  tradition ,  s. ; 
•ary.'] 

A.  Asadj.:  The  same  as  Traditional  (q.  v.). 

“  That  contempt  for  traditionary  custom  .  .  .  which 
had  gone  far  to  bring  about  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire.” — Gardiner  db  Mullinger :  Introd.  to  Eng.  Hist.,  ch.  iii. 

B.  As  subst. :  Among  the  Jews,  one  who  acknowl¬ 
edges  the  authority  of  traditions  and  explains  the 
Scriptures  by  them. 

tra-dl  -tion-er,  *tra-dl  -tion-lst,  subst.  [Eng. 
tradition ,  s. ;  -er.]  One  who  adheres  to  or  acknowl¬ 
edges  tradition. 

“To  ascertain  who  the  Masorites  or  traditionists  were.” 
— Pilkington:  Hem.  on  Scripture,  p.  15. 

♦trad  -I-tive,  a.  [Fr.  traditif,  from  Lat.  tradi- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  trado= to  hand  down.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  tradition;  based  on  tradition;  tradi¬ 
tional. 

“A  constant  catholic  traditive  interpretation  of  scrip¬ 
ture.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Episcopacy  Asserted,  §  9. 

trad -I-tor  (pi.  trad-I-tor'-e§),  s.  [Lat.=one 
who  surrenders.]  Ono  who  gives  up  or  surrenders ;  a 
traitor,  a  surrenderee  Specif.,  in  church  history, 
a  term  of  infamy  applied  to  those  Christians  who, 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  church  during  the  persecu¬ 
tions,  handed  over  the  copies  of  the  Scriptures  or 
the  goods  of  the  church  to  their  persecutors  to  save 
their  lives. 

“There  were  in  the  church  itselfe  traditors,  content  to 
deliuer  vp  the  bookes  of  God  by  composition,  to  the  end 
their  owne  liues  might  bee  spared.”— Hooker:  Eccles.  Pol., 
bk.  v.,  §  62. 

tr<j,-du§e',  v.t.  [Lat.  traduco— to  lead  across,  to 
derive,  to  convict,  to  prove  guilty,  from  trans= 
across,  and duco=  to  lead;  Fr.  traduire  ;  Sp.  tradu- 
cir;  Ital.  tradurre.] 

*{  To  translate  from  one  language  into  another. 

“Oftentimes  the  auctours  and  writers  are  dispraised, 
not  of  them  that  can  traduce  and  compose  workes,  but  of 
theim  that  cannot  vnderstande  theim.” — Golden  Boke. 
(Prol.) 

*2.  To  continue  by  deriving  one  from  another ;  to 
propagate  or  reproduce,  as  animals ;  to  distribute 
by  propagation. 

“From  these  only  the  race  of  perfect  animals  were 
propagated  and  traduced  over  the  earth.” — Hale:  Orig.  of 
Mankind. 

*3.  To  transmit ;  to  hand  on. 

“It  is  not  in  the  power  of  parents  to  traduce  holiness  to 
their  children.” — Bp.  Hall:  Contempt.;  The  Angel  and 
Zacharie. 

*4.  To  draw  aside  from  duty  ;  to  seduce. 

“I  can  never  forget  the  weakness  of  the  traduced  sol¬ 
diers.” — Beaum.  &  Fletcher. 

*5.  To  represent,  to  exhibit,  to  display ;  to  make 
an  example  of. 

“For  means  of  employment  that  which  is  most  traduced 
to  contempt.” — Bacon:  Advance,  of  Learning,  bk.  i. 

6.  To  represent  as  blamable  ;  to  slander,  to  defame, 
to  calumniate,  to  vilify  ;  to  misrepresent  willfully. 

“I  am  traduced  by  tongues,  which  neither  know 
My  faculties,  nor  person.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  i.  2. 

ttr5L-du.5e  -m.e11t,  s.  [Eng.  traduce ;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  traducing ;  misrepresentation  ;  ill-founded 
censure  ;  defamation,  calumny,  slander,  obloquy. 

“’Twere  a  concealment 

Worse  than  a  theft,  no  less  than  a  traducement. 

To  hide  your  doings.”  Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  9. 

♦trA-duQ'-ent,  a.  [Latin  traducens,  pr.  par.  of 
traduco .]  [Tbaduce.]  Slandering,  slanderous,  ca¬ 
lumniating. 

tr?L-du5'-er,  s.  [Eng.  traduc(e) ;  -er.] 

*1.  One  who  derives  or  deduces. 

2.  One  who  traduces,  slanders,  or  calumniates  ;  a 
slanderer. 

“He  found  both  spears  and  arrows  in  the  mouths  of  his 
traducers.” — Bp.  Hall:  Balm  of  Gilead. 

f3.  A  seducer. 

“The  traducer  is  taken  back  in  the  good  graces  of 
religion  when  he  is  found  to  have  made  the  mistake  of 
legally  marrying  the  girl  whom  he  thought  he  had  only 
seduced.” — Athenaeum,  Dec.  3,  1887,  p.  742. 

ftra-du-cian,  s.  [Teaducianist.] 

tra-du'-cian-I§m,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  traducianismus, 
from  tradux  (genit.  traducis)—a  vine-branch,  a 
layer.]  ... 

Church  Hist. :  The  doctrine  that  the  human  soul, 
as  well  as  the  body,  is  produced  by  natural  genera- 
tion.  St.  Augustine  seems  to.  have  inclined  to  this 
belief,  without  committing  himself  to  it  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  pronouncing  in  favor  of  the  opinion 

bdil,  b<5y;  p6ut,  J<5wl;  cat,  gell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh^tn.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 
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that  the  soul  was  immediately  created  by  God  and 
infused  into  the  embryo  when  sufficiently  organ¬ 
ized. 

“  These  theses  seem  to  involve  .  .  .  the  doctrine  of 
Traducianism  to  which  Augustine  was  in  fact  inclined  on 
account  of  his  doctrine  of  original  sin.” — Ueberweg :  Hist. 
Philos.  (Eng.  ed.),  i.  344. 

tr?L-du  -cian-Ist,  trg,-du'-cian,  s.  [Eng.  tradu- 

cian(ism) ;  -isf.] 

Church  Hist. :  One  who  held  that  souls  were 
transmitted  by  parents  to  their  children,  and  that 
the  stain  of  original  sin  was  transmitted  at  the 
same  time. 

“The  orthodox  party  were  called  Traducianists  by  the 
Pelagians,  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  original  sin.” — Blunt:  Diet.  Sects,  p.  419. 

♦trgi-dug'-I-ble,  a.  [Eng.  traduc(e) ;  -able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  derived,  transmitted,  or 
propagated. 

“Not  orally  traducible  to  so  great  a  distance  of  ages.” — 
Hale:  Or  ig.  of  Mankind. 

2.  Capable  of  being  traduced. 

trg.-du9'-Ihg,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Tbaduce.] 

tr?L-du5'-Ihg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  traducing;  -ly.] 
In  a  traducing  or  slanderous  manner ;  slanderously, 
calumniously. 

♦trad'-uct,  s.  [Lat.  traductum ,  neut.  sing,  of 
traduco  =  to  translate.]  [Tbaduce.]  A  transla¬ 
tion. 

“  The  traduct  may  exceed  the  original.” — Howell: 
Letters,  bk.  ii.,  let.  46. 

♦tr^-diict  ,  v.  t.  [Teaduct,  s.]  To  derive,  to 
deduce,  to  transmit,  to  propagate. 

“For  how  this  newly-created  soul  is  infused  by  God,  no 
man  knows;  nor  how,  if  it  be  traducted  from  the  parents, 
both  their  souls  contribute  to  the  making  up  a  new  one.” 
— More:  Immort.  of  the  Soul,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xiii. 

tr^-duc  -tion,  S.  [Lat.  traductio,  from  traduc- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  traduco.]  [Tbaduce.] 

*1.  Translation  from  one  language  to  another. 

“I  confesse  to  deserue  no  merites  for  my  traduction  or 
any  fame.” — Golden  Boke.  (Prol.) 

*2.  Tradition  ;  transmission  from  one  to  another. 

“Touching  traditional  communication  and  traduction 
of  truths  connatural  and  engraven,  I  do  not  doubt  but 
many  of  them  have  had  the  help  of  that  derivation.” — 
Hale:  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

*3.  Derivation  from  one  of  the  same  kind ;  propa¬ 
gation,  reproduction. 

“If  by  traduction  came  thy  mind, 

Our  wonder  is  the  less  to  find, 

A  soul  so  charming  from  a  stock  so  good.” 

Dryden:  To  the  Mem.  of  Mrs.  Anne  Killigrew,  23. 

4.  The  act  of  giving  origin  to  a  soul  by  procrea¬ 
tion.  (Opposed  to  infusion.)  [Tbaducianish.] 

“There  may  be  perhaps  who  will  say,  that  the  soul, 
together  with  life,  sense,  &c.,  are  propagated  by  traduc¬ 
tion  from  parents  to  children.”  —  Wollaston:  Relig.  of 
Bature,  §  6. 

*5.  Transition. 

“  The  reports  and  fugues  have  an  agreement  with  the 
figures  in  rhetoric  of  repetition  and  traduction.” — Bacon. 
(Todd.) 

*6.  Conveyance,  transportation ;  the  act  of  trans¬ 
porting  or  transferring. 

“Since  America  is  divided  on  every  side  by  consider¬ 
able  seas,  and  no  passage  known  by  land,  the  traduction 
of  brutes  could  only  be  by  shipping.”  — Hale:  Orig.  of 
Mankind. 

♦tra-duc'-tive,  a.  [Eng.  traduct;  -ive.]  Capa¬ 
ble  of  being  deduced ;  derivable. 

“  Taking  in  any  author  of  his  traductive  power.” — 
Wollaston:  Relig.  of  Nature,  §5. 

ftrA-fal'-gg-r,  s •  [After  Cape  Trafalgar.! 

Print. :  A  large  size  of  type  used  for  hand-bills  or 
post-bills.  (Eng.) 

traf-fic,  *traf-f!ck,  *traf-ficke,  *traf-fike, 

suhsf.J  [Fr.  trafique,  a  word  of  doubtful  etymology. 
Diez  compares  O.  Port,  trasfegar— to  decant,  which 
he  derives  from  Lat.  tra-  (for  trans)=  across,  and  a 
supposed  Low  Lat.  vico=to  exchange,  from  Lat. 
vicis=change ;  Ital.  traffico,  trafico;  Sp.  trafico,  tra- 
faqo=  traffic,  careful  management;  Port,  trafico, 
traf  ego.] 

*1.  Business ;  a  matter  of  business ;  a  transac¬ 
tion;  subject. 

“The  fearful  passage  of  their  death-mark’d  love  .  .  . 

Is  now  the  two  hours’  traffic  of  our  stage.” 

Shakesp.;  Romeo  and  Juliet.  (Prol.) 

2.  An  interchange  of  goods,  wares,  merchandise, 
or  property  of  any  kind  between  countries,  com¬ 
munities,  or  individuals  ;  trade,  commerce. 

“Truth  is  not  local,  God  alike  pervades 
And  fills  the  world  of  traffic  and  the  shades.” 

Cowper:  Retirement,  120. 

5hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-tion,  -gion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious. 
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3.  Dealings,  intercourse. 

4.  Goods  or  persons  passing  or  being  conveyed  to 
and  fro  along  a  railway,  canal,  steamboat  route,  or 
the  like,  viewed  collectively. 

“The  increasing  traffic  on  the  road  .  .  .  showed  that 
they  were  approaching  the  royal  dwelling." — Lady  R. 
Buller:  The  Prophecy,  ch.  iii. 

*5.  Commodities ;  articles  of  trade ;  commodities 
for  market. 

“  You’ll  see  a  draggled  damsel  here  and  there 
From  Billingsgate  her  fishy  traffick  bear.” 

Gay:  Trivia,  ii.  10. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  traffic  and  trade , 
see  Teade. 

traffic-manager,  s.  The  manager  of  the  traffic 
on  a  railway,  canal,  or  the  like. 

traffic-return,  s.  A  periodical  statement  of  the 
receipts  for  goods  and  passengers  on  a  railway-line, 
canal,  tramway,  or  the  like. 

“  English  railways  closed  generally  34  to  lower,  the 
weekly  traffic-returns  being  disappointing.”  —  London 
Evening  Standard. 

traffic -taker,  s.  A  computer  of  the  returns  of 
traffic  on  a  particular  railway  line,  canal,  tramway, 
or  the  like. 

traf'-fic,  *traf  -flck,  *traf-ficke,  v.  i.  &  t. 
[Fr.  trafiquer ;  cf.  Ital.  trafficare,  traficare;  Sp. 
traficare,  traf  agar ;  Port,  traficar,  trafiquear.] 
[Tbaffic,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  trade ;  to  pass  goods  and  commodities  from 
one  to  another  for  an  equivalent  in  goods  or  money ; 
to  carry  on  trade  or  commerce ;  to  buy  and  sell 
goods ;  to  deal. 

“As  soon  as  he  came  on  board  he  gave  leave  to  his  sub¬ 
jects  to  traffick  with  us.” — Dampier:  Voyages  (an.  1687). 

2.  To  have  business;  to  deal;  to  have  to  do. 
[Tbade.] 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  exchange  in  traffic ;  to  trade,  to  barter. 

“  We  shall  at  the  best  but  traffick  toys  and  baubles.” — 
Dr.  H.  More. 

*2.  To  bargain,  to  negotiate,  to  arrange. 

“He  trafficked  the  return  of  King  James.” — Drummonds 

♦traf -fic-a-ble,  *traf-fique-a-ble,  a.  [English 

traffic,  v. ;  -able.]  Capable  of  being  disposed  of  in 
traffic ;  marketable. 

“Money  ...  is,  in  some  cases,  a  traffiqueable  com. 
modity.” — Bp.  Hall:  Cases  of  Conscience,  Dec.  I.,  case  L 
traf -f  lek-er,  *traf-iq-uer,  s.  [Eng.  traffic,  v. ; 
-er.]  One  who  traffics,  trades,  or  deals ;  one  who 
carries  on  trade  or  commerce ;  a  trader.  (Often 
used  in  a  derogatory  sense.) 

“  Lest  these  to  some  fell  trafficker  in  slaves 
We  sold.”  Glover:  Athenaid,  bk.  xiii. 

traf -fic-less,  adj.  [English  traffic,  s. ;  -(ess.} 
Destitute  of  traffic  or  trade. 

trag  -a-canth,  subst.  [Lat.  tragacanthum,  from 
tragacantha ;  Gr.  tragacanthci  —  Astragalus  creti - 
cus:  tragos=  a  goat,  and  akantha= a  thorn.  (See 
def.)] 

1.  Bot.,  dtc. :  A  kind  of  gum  obtained  from  various 
species  of  Astragalus.  Formerly  Astragalus  traga¬ 
cantha  was  considered  the  chief ;  but  it  is  now 
known  that  this  species  yields  only  a  gummy  juice 
employed  in  confectionery.  Most  of  the  real  traga¬ 
canth  comes  from  Astragalus  verus,  a  bush  about 
two  or  three  feet  high,  with  pinnate  leaves  having 
six,  seven  or  eight  pairs  of  pointed  leaflets.  The 
midrib  of  the  leaves  terminates  in  a  sharp,  yellowish 
point ;  the  flowers,  which  are  yellow,  are  in  axillary 
clusters,  with  cottony  bracts.  It  is  a  native  of 
northern  Persia,  Armenia,  and  Asia  Minor.  The 
gum  exudes  during  summer  in  tortuous  streams, 
which  are  allowed  to  dry  on  the  plant.  Other 
species  that  furnish  it  are  A.  creticus  and  A.  arista- 
tus,  from  Greece,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees,  &c., 
A.  gummifer,  from  Mount  Lebanon  and  Kurdistan, 
and  A.  strobiliferus,  from  the  latter  locality.  Sene¬ 
gal  tragacanth  is  obtained  from  Sterculia  traga¬ 
cantha,  called  also  8.  pubescens.  It  is  a  tree  about 
thirty  feet  high,  with  deciduous  leaves  and  reddish- 
brown  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  Sierra  Leone  and 
the  regions  adjacent.  Hog  tragacanth  is  the  prod¬ 
uce  of  Prunus  amygdalus,  and  is  imported  into 
Bombay  from  Persia. 

2.  Chem.,  Arts,  dtc.:  When  the  true  Tragacanth 
(that  from  the  genus  Astragalus)  reaches  Europe 
or  America,  it  presents  the  appearance  of  dull- 
white,  semi-transparent  flakes,  waved  concentric¬ 
ally.  It  is  tasteless  and  inodorous,  sparingly  solu¬ 
ble  in  water,  and  is  difficult  to  powder  unless  raised 
to  a  temperature  of  120°.  It  contains  two  distinct 
gums,  gum  arabic  and  bassorin.  It  is  used  in  the 
arts  as  a  glue.  Formerly  it  was  much  employed  in 
Britain  to  stiffen  calico,  and  in  France  to  stiffen 
and  glaze  silk.  Shoemakers  use  the  inferior  kinds 
to  glaze  the  margins  of  the  soles  of  boots  and  shoes. 
It  was  formerly  called  Gum-dragon  (q.v.). 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  del- 
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3.  Pharm.,  <£c. :  Tragacanth  is  used  as  an  emol¬ 
lient  and  demulcent  to  suspend  heavy  powders,  the 
water  containing  it  being  more  viscous  than  if  gum 
arabic  were  employed.  There  is  a  compound  traga- 
canth-powder  which  may  be  given  in  irritation  of 
the  mucous  membranes  of  the  genito-urinary 
organs,  pulmonary  affections  with  tickling  cough, 
&c.  A  thick  layer  of  tragacanth  placed  over  burns 
is  useful  in  excluding  the  air. 

trag-g,-can'-tMne,  s.  [Eng.  tragacanth ;  -ine.] 
A  generic  name  sometimes  applied  to  gums  resem¬ 
bling  Tragacanth  (q.  v.).  ( Brande .) 

*trag-al-i§m,  s.  [Gr.  tragos= a  he-goat.]  Goat¬ 
ishness  from  high  feeding ;  salaciousness,  sensual* 
ity. 

trsjL-ge  -dl-an,  s.  [French  tragSdien,  from  Latin 
tragcedus;  Gr.  tragodos= lit.,  a  goat-singer ;  hence 
a  tragic  poet  and  singer:  tragos=a  he-goat,  and 
odos,  for  aoidos= a  singer;  ode— a  song,  an  ode 
(q.  v.).J  _ 

1.  A  writer  of  tragedy. 

“The  first  tragedians  found  that  serious  style 
Too  grave  for  their  uncultivated  age.’’ 

Roscommon:  Horace;  Art  of  Poetry. 

2.  An  actor  of  tragedy ;  a  tragic  actor.  (Some¬ 
times  applied  to  an  actor  generally.) 

“Tut,  I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian; 

Speak,  and  look  back,  and  pry  on  every  side.’’ 

Shakesp. .-  Richard  III.,  iii.  5. 

tra-ge-dl-enne,  subst.  [Fr.]  A  female  actor  of 
tragedy ;  a  tragic  actress. 

*trg,-ge -di-oiis,  *tra-ge-dy-ous,  a.  [English 
tragedy ;  -ous.]  Tragic,  tragical. 

“The  tragedious  troubles  of  the  most  chaste  and  inno¬ 
cent  Joseph.” — Wood:  Athence  Oxon.,  vol.  i. 

trag-e-dy,  *trag-e-die,  *trag-e-dye,  s.  [Fr. 
tragidie,  from  Lat.  tragcedia;  Gr.  tragodia^lit., 
the’  song  of  the  goat,  from  tragos= a  he-goat,  and 
ode,  a  song,  an  ode.  Why  called  the  song  of  the  goat 
is  uncertain,  “whether  because  a  goat  was  the 
prize  for  the  best  performance  of  that  song  in 
which  the  germs  of  the  future  tragedy  lay,  or 
because  the  first  actors  were  dressed,  like  satyrs,  in 
oatskins,  is  a  question  which  has  stirred  abundant 
iscussion,  and  will  remain  unsettled  to  the  end.” 
(Trench:  Study  of  Words,  lect.  v.)  “A  third  theory 
(yet  more  probable)  is  that  a  goat  was  sacrificed  at 
the  singing  of  the  song;  a  goat,  as  being  the  spoiler 
of  vines,  was  a  fitting  sacrifice  at  the  feast  of 
Dionysus.  In  any  case  the  etymology  is  certain.” 
( Skeat .)  Sp.  &  Ital.  tragedia .] 

1.  A  dramatic  poem  representing  an  important 
event,  or  a  series  of  events,  in  the  iife  of  some  per¬ 
son  or  persons,  in  which  the  diction  is  elevated, 
and  which  has  generally  a  tragic  or  fatal  catas¬ 
trophe  ;  that  species  of  drama  which  represents  a 
tragical  situation  or  a  tragical  character.  Tragedy 
originated  among  the  Greeks  in  the  worship  of 
Dionysus.  Thespis  first  introduced  dialogue  in  the 
choral  odes,  and  made  one  entire  story  occupy  the 
pauses  in  the  chorus.  His  first  representation  was 
in  B.  C.  535.  He  was  succeeded  by  Phrynichus  and 
Choerilus,  and  is  said  to  have  written  150  pieces, 
none  of  which  has  come,  down  to  us.  iEschylus 
(B.  C.  525-456),  added  a  second  actor,  diminished  the 
parts  of  the  chorus,  and  made  the  dialogue  the 
principal  part  of  the  action.  He  also  introduced 
scenery,  and  masks  for  the  actors,  and  is  also  said 
to  have  introduced  the  custom  of  contending  with 
trilogies,  or  three  plays  at  a  time.  In  his  later 
years  he  added  a  third  actor.  Sophocles  (B.  C.  495- 
405),  further  improved  the  scenery  and  costume.  In 
the  hands  of  Euripides  (B.  C.  480-405)  tragedy 
deteriorated  in  dignity ;  one  of  his  peculiarities 
was  the  prologue,  or  introductory  monologue,  in 
which  some  god  or  hero  opens  the  play,  telling  who 
he  is,  what  has  already  Happened,  and  what  is  the 
present  state  of  affairs.  He  also  invented  tragi¬ 
comedy.  The  first  Roman  tragic  poet  was  Livius 
Andronicus,  a  Greek  by  birth,  who  began  to  exhibit 
in  B.  C.  240.  He  was  succeeded  by  Nwvius  (died 
B.  C.  204),  and  Ennius  (B.  C.  239-169).  The  only  com¬ 
plete  Roman  tragedies  that  have  come  down  to  us 
are  the  ten  attributed  to  Seneca  (A.  D.  2-65.)  The 
first  English  tragedy  is  Gorboduc,  or  Ferrex  and 
Porrex,  acted  in  1562.  [Drama.] 

2.  Tragedy  personified,  or  the  Muse  of  Tragedy. 

“Sometimes  let  gorgeous  Tragedy 
In  sceptred  pall  come  sweeping  by.” 

Milton:  II  Penseroso,  97. 

3.  A  fatal  and  lamentable  event;  any  event  in 
which  human  lives  are  lost  by  human  violence, 
more  particularly  by  unauthorized  violence. 

“I  look  upon  this  now  done  in  England  as  another  act 
of  the  same  tragedy  which  was  lately  begun  in  Scotland.” 
—King  Charles:  Eikon  Basilike. 

trag-el-iJL-pllI'-nse,  s.pl.  [Modern  Latin  trag- 
elaph(us ) ,’  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

ZoOl.:  Bovine  Antelopes  ;  a  sub-family  of  Bovid®, 
with  three  genera:  Oreas,  Tragelaphus,  and  Por- 
tax. 
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trag-el-$,-phus,  s.  [Gr.  tragelaphos-the  goat- 
stag,  a  fabulous  animal  mentioned  by  Aristophanes 
and  Plato.] 

ZoOl.:  The  type-genus  of  Tragelaphinee  (q.  v.), 
with  eight  species,  ranging  over  Africa,  from  the 
tropics  southward.  The  head  is  peculiarly  elon¬ 
gated  and  narrow ;  the  horns,  which  are  smaller  in 
the  female  than  in  the  male,  are  turned  abruptly 
backward  at  their  tips,  after  having  been  directed 
forward  and  upward  in  a  lyrate  manner. 

*traget,  *trajet,  *treget,  s.  [O.  Fr.  traject.] 

Traject,  s.]  A  juggling  trick;  an  imposture. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose.) 

*tragetour,  *tregetour,  s.  [O.  Fr.  trajectaire= 
a  juggler ;  one  who  leaps  through  hoops.]  [Tra¬ 
ject,  s.]  A  juggler,  an  impostor,  a  cheat. 

“My  sonne  as  gyle  vnder  the  hat 
With  sleightes  of  a  tregetour 
Is  hid.”  Gower:  C.  A.,  ii. 

♦tragetry,  *tregetry,  *tregettrie,s.  [Traget.] 

Trickery,  cheating. 

“I  did  hem  a  tragetry; 

They  know  not  all  my  tregettrie.” 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

trag'-I-g.,  s.  [From  Tragus,  the  Latinized  name 
of  an  old  German  botanist,  Hieronymus  Bock. 
Ger.  bock  and  Gr.  tragos,  both=goat.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Acalyphe®.  Herbs  or  under¬ 
shrubs,  often  climbing,  found  in  the  sub- tropical 
parts  of  both  hemispheres.  Leaves  serrate  or  lobed ; 
male  flowers  numerous,  with  a  tripartite  calyx  and 
three  stamens,  females  with  a  six-partite  calyx  and  a 
three-celled,  three-seeded  ovary.  Some  species  sting 
almost  like  nettles.  Tragia  involucrata,  a  shrubby 
twiner,  with  the  flowers  in  leaf-opposed  racemes, 
T.  cannabina,  with  hemp-like  leaves,  and  T.  mercu- 
rialis,  an  annual  erectplant,  named  from  its  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  Dog’s  Mercury  (q.  v.),  are  Indian 
species,  and,  like  the  T.  volubilis  of  America,  are 
solvent,  diaphoretic,  and  diuretic.  The  root,  of  T. 
involucrata  is  used  in  India  as  an  alterative  in 
venereal  diseases;  the  fruit,  made  into  a  paste,  is 
applied  to  boils  to  promote  suppuration. 

trag-Ic,  *trag-Ick,  *trag-ik,  a.  &  s.  [French 
tragique,  from  Lat.  tragicus ;  Gr.  t  rag  ikos= go  a  fish, 
tragic;  from  tragos— a  goat ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  tragico.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1 .  Pertaining  or  relating  to  tragedy ;  of  the  nature 
or  character  of  tragedy. 

“There  never  yet,  on  tragic  stage, 

W  as  seen  so  well  a  painted  rage 
As  Oswald  showed.”  Scott:  Rokeby,  vi.  9. 

2.  Characterized  by,  or  accompanied  with  blood¬ 
shed  or  loss  of  life ;  mournful,  lamentable,  sad, 
tragical. 

“  Noble,  valiant,  princes  .  .  .  have  had  a  miserable 
tragik  ende.” — Joye.-  Expos,  of  Daniel,  ch.  viii. 

3.  Expressive  of  tragedy  or  the  loss  of  life. 

*B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  writer  or  composer  of  a  tragedy. 

2.  A  tragedy ;  a  tragic  drama. 

trag  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  tragic ;  -a?.]  The  same  as 
Tragic  (q.  v.). 

“Very  tragical  mirth.” 

Midsummer  Night’s  Dream. 

trag'-Ic-al-lj?,  adv.  [Eng.  tragical;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  tragic  or  tragical  manner;  as  befits 
tragedy. 

“Juvenal’s  genius  was  sharp  and  eager;  and  as  his 
provocations  were  great,  he  has  revenged  them  tragic¬ 
ally.” — Dryden:  Juvenal.  (Dedic.) 

2.  Mournfully,  sadly,  lamentably. 

“Proceede  to  the  rest  of  our  voyage,  which  ended 
tragically." — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  iii.  154. 

trag  -ic-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tragical;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tragical ;  sadness,  mourn¬ 
fulness. 

“And  we  moralize  the  fable  as  well  in  the  tragicalness 
of  the  event,  as  in  the  insolence  of  the  undertaking.” — 
Decay  of  Piety. 

*tra£-Ic-ly,  *trag  -Ick-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  tragic  ; 

- ly .]  Tragically,  sadly,  mournfully. 

“I  shall  sadly  sing,  too  tragickly  inclin’d.” 

Stirling:  Aurora,  6on.  102. 

tra£-I-com  -e-d^,  s.  [Eng.  tragi-,  for  tragic, 
and  comedy ;  Fr.  tragicomidie.  ]  A  kind  of  dramatic 
poem  in  which  tragic  and  comic  scenes  are  blended ; 
a  composition  partaking  of  the  nature  both  of 
tragedy  and  comedy. 

“Shakespeare  has  borrowed  from  Whetstone  the  plot 
of  the  noble  tragicomedy  of  Measure  for  Measure.” — Macau¬ 
lay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

trag-I-com  -Ic,  *trag-I-com  -Ic-gG,  adj.  [Eng. 
tragi-,  for  tragic,  and  comic,  comical;  Fr.  tragi- 
comique .]  Pertaining  to  tragicomedy ;  partaking 
of  the  nature  both  of  tragedy  and  comedy. 

“  The  whole  art  of  the  tragicomical  farce  lies  in  inter¬ 
weaving  the  several  kinds  of  the  drama.”— Gay:  What 
d’ye  call  It. 
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trag-i-com  -ic-gd-ly,  a.  [Eng.  tragicomical ; 
-ly.]  In  a  tragicomical  manner. 

“Laws  my  Pindarick  parents  matter’d  not, 

So  I  was  tragicomically  got.”  Brampton. 

♦trag-i-com-i-pas  -tor-gl,  a.  [Eng.  tragi(.c), 
comi(c),  and  pastoral.]  Partaking  of  the  nature  of 
tragedy,  comedy,  and  pastoral  poetry. 

trag  -I-ciis,  s.  [Tragic.] 

Anat. :  The  Muscle  of  the  Tragus.  [Tragus,  IT-] 
trag-09  -er-as,  s.  [Gr.  tragos— a  goat,  and  keras 
=a  horn.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Antelopes,  with  goat-like 
horns,  from  the  Upper  Miocene  of  Greece. 

trag  -6-pan,  subst.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  tragopan  ==a 
Goat-Pan,  a  fabulous  bird,  said  to  inhabit  Ethiopia 
(Pirn.  x.  70).] 

Ornith.:  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of 
Ceriornis,  a  genus  of  Lophophorin®.  The  head  is 
crested,  but  naked  on  the  cheeks  and  round  the 
eyes,  a  horn-like  caruncle  projecting  backward 
from  behind  each  eye,  and  a  loose,  inflatable  wattle 
hanging  beneath  the  bill.  The  tarsi  are  spurred  in 
the  males.  There  are  five  species  from  the  forests 
of  the  Himalayas,  from  Cashmere  toBhootan  and 
Western  China.  They  are  birds  of  beautiful  plu¬ 
mage,  somewhat  resembling  pheasants,  but  more 
bulky  in  form  and  with  rounded  tails  of  moderate 
length. 

trag-o-po  -gon,  subst.  [Gr.  tragos= a  goat,  and 
ogon—  a  beard.  Named  from  the  bcautifully- 
earded  fruit.] 

Bot.:  Goat’s-beard ;  a  genus  of  Scorzonere®. 
Heads  solitary,  yellow  or  purple.  Involucre  single, 
of  eight  to  ten  connected  scales;  pappus  feathery, 
receptacle  naked ;  fruit,  slender,  muricate,  with  a 
long  beak.  Known  species  about  twenty,  from 
Europe,  North  Africa,  and  Western  Asia.  One, 
Tragopogon  pratensis,  the  Yellow  Goat’s-beard,  is 
one’ or  two  feet  high,  the  leaves  alternate,  the 
sheaths  much  dilated,  the  involucre  eight-leaved, 
the  flowers  yellow,  closing  before  noon,  the  fruit- 
heads  large,  the  achenes  scabrous  and  scaly,  the 
pappus  very  feathery,  elevated  on  a  long  stalk. 
Found  in  meadows,  pastures,  and  waste  places  in 
the  temperate  regions  of  Europe.  T.  porrifolius ,  the 
Purple  Goat’s-beard,  or  Salsify,  is  a  denizen,  rare 
and  local,  and  is  sometimes  cultivated.  [Salsify.] 

trag  -ops,  s.  [Gr.  tragos= a  goat,  and  ops=the 
eye.] 

ZoOl.;  A  genus  of  Whip-snakes  (q.  v.),with  four 
species,  ranging  from  Bengal  to  China,  the  Phil¬ 
ippines,  Java,  and  Celebes.  Body  and  tail  exceed¬ 
ingly  slender,  slightly  compressed ,’  head  depressed, 
very  long,  with  the  snout  long  and  pointed. 

tr$i  gu  -li-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  tragul(us ) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  ZoOl. :  Chevrotains ;  the  sole  family  of  the  sec¬ 
tion  Tragulina,  intermediate  in  structure  between 
the  Cervid®  and  the  Suid®.  Owing  to  the  absence 
of  horns  and  the  prominence  of  their  canine  teeth, 
these  animals  are  often  wrongly  called  Pigmy  Musk 
Deer,  though  they  have  no  musk-secreting  gland, 
nor,  except  the  trivial  characters  noted  above,  any 
special  affinities  with  the  genus  Moschus  (q.  v.), 
with  which  they  were  formerly  grouped  to  form  the 
family  Moschid®.  Of  this  classification  Professor 
Flower  ( Encyc .  Brit.,  ed.  9th,  xv.  430)  says  :  “There 
has  scarcely  been  a  more  troublesome  and  obstinate 
error  in  zoology  than  in  this  association  of  animals 
so  really  distinct.”  There  are  two  genera,  Tragu- 
lus  (q.  v.),  and  Hyomoschus.  [Water-chevro- 
tain.J 

2.  Palceont. :  Hyomoschus  crassus,  differing  only 
in  size  from  the  modern  species,  has  been  found  in 
Miocene  deposits  at  Sansan,  Gers,  France. 

trag-u-H-na,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  tragul(us) ; 
Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - ina .] 

Zodlogy :  A  section  of  Selenodont  Artiodactyles. 
Upper  canines  well  developed,  especially  in  males, 
narrow  and  pointed;  four  complete  toes  on  each 
foot;  no  frontal  appendages.  They  ruminate,  but 
the  stomach  has  only  three  distinct  compartments, 
the  manyplies,  or  third  stomach,  of  the  Pecora 
being  absent. 

trag '-ff-lus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  Greek 
tragos=a  he-goat.] 

ZoOlogy:  The  type-genus  of  Tragulid®  (q.  v.). 
They  are  the  smallest  of  the  recent  Ungulates,  and 
in  outward  appearance  resemble  the  Agoutis  rather 
than  the  rest  of  the  order.  The  best  known  species 
are  Tragulus  javanicus,  T.  napu,  T.  kanchil,  and 
T.  stanleyanus,  from  the  Malay  Peninsula,  or  the 
islands  of  the  Indo-Malayan  Archipelago;  and 
T.  memmina,  from  Ceylon  and  Hindustan. 

trag  -us,  s.  [Gr.  tragoe=a  he-goat.] 

Anat.:  A  conical  prominence,  usually  covered 
with  hairs  in  front  of  the  concha  of  the  externa] 
ear,  and  projecting  backward  over  the  meatus 
auditorius. 
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TT  Muscle  of  the  Tragus  : 

Anat. :  A  flat  bundle  of  short  fibers,  running 
nearly  vertically,  and  covering  the  outer  surface  of 
the  tragus.  Called  also  Tragicus. 

*traic-tise,  s.  [0.  Fr.]  A  treatise  (q.  v.). 

*traie,  v.  t.  [An  abbrev.  of  betray  (q.  v.).]  To 
betray. 

“Whan  that  she  saw  that  Demophon  her  traied.” 

Chaucer:  Legend  of  Phillis. 

traik,  v.  i.  [Sw.  trceka= to  walk  with  difficulty.] 
To  wander  idly  from  place  to  place;  to  lounge. 
{Scotch.) 

“Coming  traiking  after  them  for  their  destruction.” — 
Scott:  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  xxiv. 

traik -et,  a.  [Eng.  traik;  -et.]  Fatigued  and 
bedraggled.  (Scotch.) 

T  -rail,  s.  [Eng.  letter  T,  and  rail.] 

Railway  :  A  rail  having  two  flanges  above,  which 
form  a  wide  tread  for  the  wheels  of  the  rolling 
stock.  The  vertical  web  is  gripped  by  the  chairs, 
which  are  spiked  to  the  ties. 

trail, *traile,*trayl,ftrayle,  *traylyn,  v.  t.  &  i. 

[0.  Fr.  trailler=to  wind  yarn,  to  hunt  the  trail 
of  a  deer;  from  traail=a  reel  to  wind  yarn  on,  from 
Low  Lat.  trahale= a  reel,  a  sledge,  from  Lat.  traho 
=to  drag,  to  draw;  traha,  tragula=a  sledge;  Low 
Lat.  traga=  a  harrow;  traho=to  harrow;  cf.  Fr. 
traille= a  ferry-boat  dragged  across  a  river  by  help 
of  a  rope  ;  Dut.  treylen=  to  draw  or  draga  boatwith 
a  rope;  Sp.  trailla= a  drag  for  leveling  ground; 
Port.  tralha= a  drag-net.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  To  draw  or  drag  behind  and  along  the 
ground. 

“The  wounded  hand 

Trail’d  the  long  lance  that  mark’d  with  blood  the  sand.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xiii.  748. 

*2.  To  drag  along  behind  one. 

“  Because  they  shall  not  trail  me  through  their  streets 

Like  a  wild  beast,  I  am  content  togo.” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  1,402. 

*3.  To  tread  down,  as  grass,  by  walking  on  it;  to 
lay  flat. 

“  Our  little  life  is  but  a  gust, 

That  bends  the  branches  of  thy  tree. 

And  trails  its  blossoms  in  the  dust.” 

Longfellow:  Suspiria. 

4.  To  hunt  or  follow  by  the  track  or  trail ;  to 
track. 

“A  careful  pointer  will  show  signs  of  game,  and  com¬ 
mence  trailing  him,  for  the  scent  is  strong.” — Scribner’s 
Magazine,  Aug.,  1877,  p.  421. 

*5.  To  interweave  ;  to  adorn. 

“  Trayled  with  ribbands  diversly  distraught.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  V.  2. 

6.  To  quiz,  to  draw  out,  to  play  upon;  to  take 
advantage  of  the  ignorance  of.  (Prov.) 

“I presently  perceived  she  was  (what  is  vernacularly 
termed)  trailing  Mrs.  Dent:  that  is,  playing  on  her  igno¬ 
rance;  her  trail  might  be  clever,  but  it  was  decidedly  not 
good-natured.” — C.  Bronte:  Jane  Byre,  ch.  xvii. 

II.  Mil.:  To  carry,  as  a  rifle,  in  an  oblique,  for¬ 
ward  position,  the  piece  being  held  in  the  right 
hand  in  front  of  the  breech  ;  as,  to  trail  arms. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  trailed  or  dragged  along  the  ground  be¬ 
hind  anything. 

“The  chariot  flies  and  Hector  trails  behind.” 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xxiv.  24. 

*2.  To  saunter,  to  walk  idly  or  lazily. 

“He  trails  along  the  streets.” — Character  of  a  Town- 
Oallant  (1675),  p.  5. 

3.  To  sweep  or  be  drawn  over  a  surface. 

“And  through  the  momentary  gloom 
Of  shadows  o’er  the  landscape  trailing.” 

Longfellow :  Golden  Legend,  iv. 

4.  To  fall  or  hang  down. 

“  Rending  her  yellow  locks,  like  wyrie  gold 
About  her  shoulders  careleslie  downe  trailing.” 

Spenser:  Ruines  of  Time. 

5.  To  grow  to  greatlength,  especially  when  slender 
and  creeping  upon  the  ground,  as  a  plant;  to  grow 
with  long  shoots  or  stems,  so  as  to  need  support. 

*6.  To  extend,  to  stretch. 

“  Cape  Roxo  is  a  low  Cape  and  trayling  to  the  seaward.” 
— Hackluyt:  Voyages,  iii.  615. 

trail  (1),  *traile  (1),  *trayl,  *trayle,  substant. 

[Trail,  v.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  vehicle  dragged  or  drawn  along ;  a  sled,  a 
eledge. 

“They  frank  or  keepe  certaine  dogs  not  much  vnlike 
wolues,  which  they  yoke  together,  as  we  do  oxen  and 
horses,  to  a  sled  or  traile." — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  iii.  37. 


2.  Anything  drawn  out  to  a  length. 

“A  sudden  Star,  it  shot  through  liquid  air, 

And  drew  behind  a  radiant  trail  of  hair.” 

Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock,  v.  127. 

3.  Anything  drawn  behind  in  long  undulations ; 
a  train. 

“Chaf’d  by  the  speed,  it  fir’d:  and  as  it  flew, 

A  trail  of  following  flames  ascending  drew.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  Aineid,  v.  692. 
*4.  A  moving  along  the  ground  ;  a  crawl. 

“  The  serpentes  twine,  with  hasted  traile  they  glide 
To  Pallas  temple  and  her  towres  of  heighte.” 

Surrey:  Virgil’s  Aineid,  ii. 

5.  Mark  or  track  left  by  anything  pursued ;  track 
or  scent  followed  by  a  hunter. 

“This  brain  of  mine 
Hunts  not  the  trail  of  policy  so  sure 
As  it  hath  used  to  do.” 

Sliakesp. :  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

6.  An  Indian  footpath  or  road ;  a  path  made  by 
Indians  traveling. 

7.  The  act  of  playing  upon  or  taking  advantage 
of  one’s  ignorance.  (See  example  under  Trail,  v., 
A.  I.  6.)  (Prov.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.  :  A  running  enrichment  of  leaves,  flow¬ 
ers,  tendrils,  &c.,  in  the  hollow  moldings  of  Gothic 
architecture. 

2.  Ordn. :  The  end  of  a  stock  of  a  gun-carriage, 
which  rests  upon  the  ground  when  a  gun  is  unlim¬ 
bered,  or  in  position  for  firing.  The  stock  proper 
is  inserted  into  a  forked  iron  plate,  the  lunette, 
having  a  loop  wrought  on  its  outer  extremity, 
which  is  passed  over  the  pintle-hook  of  the  limber 
when  the  gun  is  limbered  up. 

trail-board,  s. 

Shipbuild.:  One  of  the  curved  boards  on  each 
side  of  the  stem,  reaching  from  it  to  the  figure¬ 
head. 

trail-net,  s.  A  net  drawn  or  trailed  behind  a 
boat ;  or  by  two  persons  on  opposite  banks  in 
sweeping  a  stream. 

trail  (2),  *traile  (2),  s.  [Fr.  treille  =  trellis.]  A 
sort  of  trellis  or  frame  for  running  or  climbing 
plants. 

“  Out  of  the  prease  I  me  withdrow  therefore. 

And  set  me  downe  alone  behind  a  traile, 

Full  of  leaues,  to  see  a  great  meruaile.” 

Chaucer:  La  Belle  Dame  sans  Mercie. 
trail  (3),  s.  [An  abbrev.  of  entrail  (q.v.).] 

Cook. :  Intestines  of  certain  birds,  as  the  snipe, 
and  fishes,  as  the  red  mullet,  which  are  sent  to  the 
table  instead  of  being  extracted  or  drawn.  The 
name  is  sometimes  given  to  the  entrails  of  sheep. 

“The  thrush  is  presented  with  the  trail,  because  the 
bird  feeds  on  olives.” — Smollett:  Travels,  let.  xviii. 

*trail'-bas-ton,  *trayl-bas-ton,  s.  [O.  Fr.  tray 
(=Lat.  trahe)= deliver  up,  take  away,  le  def.  arti¬ 
cle,  and  baston=a  wand  of  office.] 

OldLaiv:  One  of  a  company  of  persons  who  bound 
themselves  together  by  oath  to  assist  one  another 
against  any  one  who  displeased  a  member  of  their 
body.  They  were  so  called  because  they  carried 
(or  trailed)  sticks,  and  committed  acts  of  violence. 
They  arose  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  judges 
were  appointed  expressly  to  try  them, 
trail-er,  s.  [Eng.  trail,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  trails. 

“With  many  a  deep-hued  bell-like  flower 
Of  fragrant  trailers.”  Tennyson:  Eleanore. 

2.  Svecif. :  A  self-acting  brake  formerly  used  on 
inclined  planes. 

3.  A  street-car  drawn  behind  the  motor  of  an  elec¬ 
tric  line,  or  the  grip-car  of  a  cable  line. 

trail '-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Trail,  u.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  the  verb.) 

2.  Botany:  Of  an  elongated  prostrate  habit  of 
growth. 

trailing-axle,  s.  An  axle  behind  the  driving- 
axle  in  some  classes  of  locomotives. 

trailing-spring,  s.  In  locomotives,  the  springs 
fixed  on  the  axle-boxes  of  the  trailing-wheels  of  a 
locomotive-engine,  which  bear  slightly  against  the 
side  frames,  so  as  to  leave  as  much  weight  as 
possible  upon  the  driving-springs,  and  to  assist  in 
deadening  any  shock  which  may  take  place. 

trailing-wheel,  subst.  _  One  of  the  wheels  of  a 
locomotive  not  concerned  in  the  driving. 

train,  *trayne,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Old  French  trahiner , 
trainer;  Fr.  trainer— to  drag,  to  draw,  to  trail, 
from  O.  Fr.  trahin ,  train— &  train  of  men,  from 
Low.  Lat.  trahino  —  to  drag;  extended  from  Lat. 
traho= to  draw ;  Ital.  trainare .] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  To  drag  or  draw  along ;  to  trail. 

“In  hollow  cube 
Training  his  devilish  enginery.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  653. 


*2.  To  draw,  to  entice,  to  allure ;  to  attract  by 
persuasion,  promise,  stratagem,  artifice,  or  the  like, 
“  My  chiefe  companions  whome  I  held  most  deare 
(Whose  companie  had  thither  trained  mo).” 

Gascoigne:  Voyages  into  Holland  (an.  1572). 

?.  To  bring  up,  to  educate,  to  teach;  to  rear  and 
instruct. 

“You  have  trained  me  like  a  peasant.” — Shakesp.:  As 
You  Like  It,  i.  1. 

4.  To  form  to  any  practice  by  exercise ;  to  disci¬ 
pline,  to  drill ;  to  practice  and  make  perfect  in  any 
exercise. 

“Abram  armed  his  trained  servants  born  in  his  house, 
and  pursued.” — Genesis  xiv.  14. 

5.  To  break,  tame,  and  render  docile;  to  render 
able  to  perform  certain  feats  ;  as,  to  train  dogs. 

6.  To  render  fit  and  capable  of  undergoing  some 
unusual  feat  of  exertion  by  proper  regimen  and 
exercise ;  to  increase  the  powers  of  endurance  of, 
especially  as  a  preparative  to  some  contest. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Hort. :  To  lead  or  direct  and  form  to  a  wall  or 
espalier ;  to  form  to  a  proper  shape  by  growth  and 
lopping  or  pruning. 

“  With  pleasure  more  than  ev’n  their  fruits  afford; 
Which,  save  himself  who  trains  them,  none  can  feel.” 

Coroper:  Task,  iii.  411. 

2.  Mining:  To  trace,  as  a  lode  or  vein,  to  its 
head. 


B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  travel  by  train.  [Detrain,  Entrain.] 

2.  To  go  into  or  be  in  training  for  some  feat,  con¬ 
test,  competition,  or  profession. 

If  To  train  a  gun : 

Mil. :  To  point  it  at  some  object,  either  before  or 
abaft  the  beam,  that  is,  not  directly  transverse  to  a 
vessel’s  side. 

“The  electrician  proposes  to  train  and  fire  nearly  a 
dozen  guns  at  once,  if  there  should  be  so  many,  and  to 
light  up  the  circumjacent  sea.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

train,  *trayn,  *trayne,  *treine,  s.  [Fr.  train 
=a  great  mams  retinue,  the  train  or  hinder  part  of 
a  beast;  traine=a  sled,  a  sledge,  a  drag-net;  O. Fr. 
trahin,  train— &  train  of  men.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*1.  A  plot. 

“  So  that  1  fele  in  conclusion, 

With  her  trainee  that  they  woll  me  shend.” 

Chaucer:  The  Floure  of  Courtesie. 

2.  A  number  of  body  attendants  or  followers ;  a 
retinue. 

“  My  train  are  men  of  choice  and  rarest  parts.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  L  4. 

3.  A  consecution  or  series  of  persons  or  things  in 
order. 


“  Though  ’tis  a  train  of  stars,  that,  rolling  on. 

Rise  in  their  turn,  and  in  the  zodiac  run.” 

Dryden:  Eleonora,  149. 

4.  A  consecution  or  succession  of  connected 
things. 

“Some  truths  result  from  any  ideas,  as  soon  as  the 
mind  puts  them  into  propositions;  other  truths  require  a 
train  of  ideas  placed  in  order.” — Locke. 

5.  A  company  in  order ;  a  procession. 

“  Forc’d  from  their  homes,  a  melancholy  train, 

To  traverse  climes  beyond  the  western  main.” 

Goldsmith:  Traveler, 

6.  A  company. 

“Which  of  this  princely  train 
Call  ye  the  warlike  Talbot?  ’’ 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  2. 

*7.  (PI.) :  Troops,  army. 

“  Let  our  trains 

March  by  us.”  Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  2. 

*8.  Series,  consecution,  order. 

“Passing  in  train ,  one  going  and  another  coming, 
without  intermission.” — Locke:  Human  Underst.,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  vii. 


9.  State  of  procedure ;  regular  method ;  course, 
progress,  process. 

“  If  things  were  once  in  this  train,  if  virtue  were  estab¬ 
lished  as  necessary  to  reputation,  and  vice  not  only 
loaded  with  infamy,  but  made  the  infallible  ruin  of  all 
men’s  pretensions,  our  duty  would  take  root  in  our 
nature.” — Swift. 


10.  That  which  is  drawn  or  dragged  along  or 
after,  as— 

*(l)  The  hinder  part  of  a  beast.  (Cotgrave.) 

(2)  That  part  of  a  gown,  robe,  or  the  like  which 
trails  behind  the  wearer. 


“  Trains  are,  it  is  true,  more  worn  than  they  used  to  be, 
but  are  by  no  means  the  necessary  adjunct  of  an  evening 
toilette.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*(3)  The  tail  of  a  comet,  meteor,  or  the  like. 
“Stars  with  trains  of  fire.” — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  LL 


*(4)  The  tail  of  a  bird. 

“  The  train  steers  their  flight,  and  turns  their  bodies 
like  the  rudder  of  a  ship.” — Ray:  On  the  Creation. 
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*(5)  The  rear  part  of  an  army. 

“Followed  couertly  the  hynder  trayne  of  the  Scottes, 
who  had  horses  so  charged  with  baggage,  yt  they  might 
scant  go  any  gret  pace.” — Berners:  Froissart;  Chronycle, 
vol.  i.,  ch.  lxxvi. 

(6)  A  peculiar  kind  of  sleigh  used  in  Canada  for 
the  transportation  of  merchandise,  wood,  &c.  (Fr. 
traineau.) 

11.  A  trap  for  an  animal.  ( Prov .) 

“The  practice  begins  of  crafty  men  upon  the  simple 
and  good;  these  easily  follow  and  are  caught,  while  the 
others  lay  trains  and  pursue  a  game.” — Temple. 

12.  Something  tied  to  a  lure  to  entice  a  hawk. 
(Prov.) 

13.  A  continuous  line  or  series  of  carriages  on  a 
railway  coupled  together  with  the  engine. 

“Brakes  are  furnished  capable  of  bringing  the  train  to 
a  standstill  in  a  distance  of  sixteen  yards.” — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

14.  A  line  of  combustible  material  to  lead  fire  to 
a  charge  or  mine. 

“Shall  he  who  gives  fire  to  the  train  pretend  to  wash 
his  handsof  the  hurt  that’s  done  by  the  playing  of  the 
mine  ?” — L’ Estrange:  Fables. 

*15.  (See  extract.) 

“The  train  or  counter-tide  which  frequently  runs  there 
with  great  rapidity.” — Chapman:  Facts  and  Remarks 
Relative  to  the  Wit  ham  and  the  Welland  (1800)),  p.  85. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mach. :  A  set  of  wheels,  or  wheels  and  pinions 
in  series,  through  which  motion  is  transmitted  in 
regular  consecution ;  as,  the  train  of  a  watch  ;  the 
wheels  intervening  between  the  barrel  and  the 
escapement. 

2.  Metall. :  Two  or  more  pairs  of  connected  rolls 
in  a  rolling-mill  and  worked  as  one  system. 

3.  Ordnance: 

(1)  A  certain  number  of  field  or  siege  pieces, 
organized  and  equipped  for  a  given  duty.  [Siege- 
train.] 

(2)  The  trail  of  a  gun-carriage. 

train-band,  *trained-band,  s.  A  band  or  com¬ 
pany  of  a  force  partaking  of  the  nature  both  of 
militia  and  volunteers,  instituted  by  James  I.  and 
dissolved  by  Charles  II. 

train-bearer, s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  holds  up  a  train;  one 
who  holds  up  or  supports  the  long  state  robes  of  a 
lady  or  public  officer. 

2.  Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  Humming¬ 
bird  of  the  genera  Lesbia  and  Cynanthus.  The  tail 
is  forked,  with  the  outer  feathers  excessively  elon- 

gate ;  bill  very  short  and  straight.  Four  species 
ave  been  described,  from  the  highlands  of  Colom¬ 
bia,  Ecuador,  and  Peru. 

train-boy,  s.  A  boy  who  sells  papers  and  other 
articles  to  passengers  on  railroad  trains, 
train-mile,  s. 

Bail. :  A  unit  of  work  in  railway  accounts,  one  of 
the  total  number  of  miles  run  by  all  the  trains  of  a 
system. 

train-road,  s.  A  construction  railway ;  a  slight 
railway  for  small  loads, 
train-tackle,  s. 

Ordn. :  A  purchase  by  which  a  gun-carriage  is 
secured  to  a  ring-bolt  in  the  deck,  to  prevent  run¬ 
ning  out  while  loading. 

train-telegraphy,  s.  A  system  of  telegraphy 
depending  upon  induction,  for  use  on  moving  rail¬ 
way  trains. 

train-way,  s.  A  hinged  platform  which  forms  a 
bridge  leading  from  a  wharf  to  the  deck  of  a  ferry¬ 
boat. 

train  (2V,  *traine,  s.  [O.  Dut.  traen=a  tear  .  .  . 
train-oil ;  Dutch  traan  =  a  tear  .  .  .  train-oil ;  cf. 
Dan.  andSw.  tran— train-oil,  blubber;  Ger.  thran= 
train-oil ;  thrdne  =  a  tear,  a  drop  exuding  from  a 
vine  when  cut ;  Low  Ger.  troan=train-oil;  trane= 
a  tear.  Train-oil  is  thus  oil  forced  out  by  boiling.] 
The  same  as  Train-oie  (q.  v.). 

train-oil,  *traine-oile,  *trane-oil,  *trayn- 
Oil,  subst.  Oil  procured  from  the  blubber  or  fat  of 
whales. 

“A  kind  of  cloth  which  they  weaue,  and  sell  to  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  Norwaie,  togither  with  their  butter,  fish,  either 
salted  or  dried,  and  their  traine-oile.” — Holinshed:  Des¬ 
cript.  Brit.,  ch.  x. 

tra.in  -g.-ble,  *trayn-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  train ,  v. ; 
•able.)  Capable  of  being  trained  or  educated. 

“Youth  [is]  by  grace  and  good  councell  trayndble  to 
vertue.” — Old  Morality  of  Lusty  Juventus. 

*traine,  v.  &  s.  [Train.] 
trained,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Train,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (Sae  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Educated,  taught;  formed  by  training ;  experi¬ 
enced  by  practice  or  exercise. 

*2.  Having  a  train. 


*trained-band,  s.  A  train-band  (q.  v.). 

“So  artfully  managed  the  trained-bands,  that  they  took 
part  with  the  rebels,  and  quitting  the  duke,  joined  Wyat.” 
— State  Trials:  1  Mary  (an.  1554);  Sir  T.  Wyat. 

♦train  el,  s.  [O.  Fr.]  A  trail-net,  a  drag-net. 

train  -er,  s.  [Eng.  train,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  trains  up  ;  an  instructor ;  specif,  one 
who  trains  or  prepares  men,  horses,  &c.,  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  feats  requiring  physical  qualities,  as 
an  oarsman  for_  a  boat-race,  a  horse  for  racing,  a 
pugilist  for  a  prize-fight,  a  greyhound  for  coursing, 
&c. 

“If  the  horses  had  the  least  fear  of  their  trainer  a 
stampede  would  in  all  probability  result.” — Field,  Aug. 
27,  1887. 

2.  A  wire  or  wooden  frame  to  which  flowers  or 
shrubs  are  fastened. 

3.  A  militia-man  when  called  out  for  training  or 
exercise. 


trait  (or  as  tra) ,  s.  [Fr.= a  draught,  line,  streak, 
or  stroke,  from  trait  (O.  Fr.  traict),  pa.  par.  of 
traire:  Lat.  traho=to  draw.]  [Trace  (2),  s.] 

1.  A  stroke,  a  touch. 


"By  this  single  trait  Homer  marks  an  essential  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.” — Broome:  Notes  on 
the  Odyssey. 


2.  A  distinguishing  or  peculiar  feature;  a  pecu¬ 
liarity. 

♦traif-eur,  (e  long),  s.  [Fr.]  The  keeper  of  an 
eating-house;  a  restaurateur. 

trait -5r,  *trait-our,  *trait-oure,  *trat-our, 
*trayt-or,  *trayt-our,  *trayt-oure,  *trait-ur, 

s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  traitor ,  tra'iteur,  from  Lat.  tradi- 
torern ,  accus.  of  traditor=one  who  betrays  ;  tradi- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  trado=  to  handover,  to  betray :  trans 
=over,  and  do= to  give;  Fr.  traitre;  Sp.  traidor  ; 
Port,  traditor;  Ital.  tr  adit  ore.] 


A.  As  substantive : 


train -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Train,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Educating,  teaching,  or  forming  by 
practice  or  exercise. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  training  or  educating; 
education. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  preparing  for  some  un¬ 
usual  feat  requiring  physical  qualities  by  increas¬ 
ing  the  powers  of  endurance.  The  main  requisite 
in  athletic  training  is  to  get  rid  of  all  superfluous 
flesh,  which  consists  chiefly  of  the  fatty  tissue  of 
the  body.  This  is  chiefly  effected  by  perspiration 
induced  by  violent  exercise  and  warm  clothing,  or 
sometimes  by  the  use  of  the  Turkish  bath.  The 
length  of  time  during  which  the  training  must  be 
continued  depends  greatly  on  the  condition  of  the 
person  undergoing  the  process. 

3.  The  state  of  being  in  a  fit  condition  for  under¬ 
taking  some  feat  requiring  physical  exertion. 


1.  One  who  violates  his  allegiance  and  betrays 
his  country ;  one  who  is  guilty  of  treason  ;  one  who, 
in  breach  of  trust,  delivers  his  country  to  its 
enemy,  or  any  fort  or  place  entrusted  to  his  defense, 
or  who  surrenders  an  army  or  body  of  troops  to  the 
enemy,  unless  when  vanquished  ;  one  who  takes  up 
arms  and  levies  war  against  his  country ;  one  who 
aids  an  enemy  in  conquering  his  country 
[Treason.] 

“  Forthwith  that  Edward  be  pronounced  a  traitor, 

And  all  his  lands  and  goods  be  confiscate.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iv.  6. 

2.  One  who  betrays  his  trust ;  one  who  is  guilty  of 
perfidy  or  treachery. 

*B.  As  adj. :  Traitorous,  treacherous. 

“  False  traitour  squire,  false  squire  of  falsest  knight.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  i.  62. 

*traitor-friend,  s.  One  who,  while  pretending- 
to  be  a  friend,  is  really  an  enemy  and  a  traitor. 

“  Far  the  blackest  there,  the  traitor-friend .” 

Dryden:  Falamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  567. 


4.  The  drilling  or  exercising  of  troops;  as.  The 
militia  were  called  out  for  their  annual  training. 

II.  Hort. :  The  operation  or  art  of  forming  young 
trees  to  a  wall  or  espalier,  or  of  causing  them  to 
grow  in  a  shape  suitable  to  that  end. 

training-bit,  s. 

Manage:  A  wooden  gag-bit  used  when  training 
vicious  norses. 

training-college,  subst.  The  same  as  Normal- 
school  (q.  v.). 

training-day,  s.  The  day  on  which  the  militia 
are  called  out  to  be  reviewed. 


training-halter,  s. 

Manage :  A  halter  made  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  riding-bridle,  with  the  exception  of  having  short 
instead  of  long  cheeks,  which  are  provided  with 
rings  into  which  bit-straps  may  be  buckled. 

training-level,  s. 

Ordn.:  An  instrument  for  leveling  or  training 
guns. 

training-pendulum,  s. 

Ordn. :  An  instrument  having  a  pendulum  and  a 
level  member,  with  a  glass  and  bubble,  used  in 
training  guns  to  any  required  elevation. 

training-school,  s.  A  school  of  instruction  of 
any  kind,  manual  or  mental. 

training-ship,  s. 

1.  A  ship  provided  with  instructors,  officers,  &c., 
to  train  boys  for  the  sea. 

2.  Specif. :  A  ship  set  apart  for  training  homeless 
boys  for  the  navy  and  the  mercantile  marine. 

training- stable,  subst.  An  establishment  where 
horses  are  trained  for  racing. 

training-wall,  s.  A  wall  built  up  to  determine 
the  flow  of  water  in  a  river  or  harbor. 


ttrain'-ist,  s.  [Eng.  train  (1),  s. ;  -ist.]  One  who 
travels  by  train. 

“In  common  with  other  trainists,  I  was  not  there  to 
see.” — Field,  Feb.  13,  1886. 

*train-f ,  a.  [Eng.  train  (2),  s. ;  -y.)  Belonging 
or  pertaining  to  train-oil. 


“Here  steams  ascend, 

Where  the  huge  hogsheads  sweat  with  training  oil.” 

Gay:  Trivia,  ii.  247. 

traipse,  v.  i.  [Trapes.]  To  walk  like  a  slut  or 
slattern ;  to  walk  carelessly. 

“Lo,  next  two  slip-shod  muses  traipse  along, 

In  lofty  madness,  meditating  song.” 

Pope:  Dunoiad,  iii.  141. 


"■Rrais,  s.  pi.  \_et.  traits.]  L Trace  (2),  s.]  Traces 
*traise,  *trashe,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  traissant,  pr.  pa; 
of  trair— to  betray.]  To  betray. 

“Machog,  the  Scottes  kyng,  that  wild,  thorgh  tra 
tourie, 

Haf  traised  Edward  the  kyng,  that  in  the  north  wa 
rife.”  Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  61. 


ttraitor-hearted,  adject.  Having  the  heart  of 
a  traitor;  false-hearted.  (Tennyson :  Morte  d’Ar- 
thure ) . 

♦trait -or,  v.  t.  [Traitor,  s.]  To  act  the  traitor 
toward ;  to  betray. 

“  Traitor ed  by  a  sight 

Most  woful.”  Drummond:  Dispraise  of  Beauty. 

♦trait  -or-ess,  *trat-our-esse,  s.  [Eng.  traitor; 
-ess.]  A  female  traitor ;  a  traitress. 

“  That  false  tratouresse  untrew.” 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

*trait-or-ie,  *trayt-er-ie,  s.  [Eng.  traitor,  s. ; 
-y.]  Treachery,  treason. 

“  Their  confessions  in  the  eare,  of  all  trayterie  the- 
fountayne.” — Bale.-  Image,  pt.  ii. 

ttrait-or-I§m,  subst.  [Eng.  traitor ;  -ism.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  traitorous;  treachery, 
treason. 

“  The  same  cause  of  treachery  and  traitorism  to  the 
interests  of  universal  humanity.” — H.  Nichols :  Great 
Movements,  p.  268. 

♦trait -or  ljf,  *trayt-er-ly,  a.  [English  traitor ; 
-it/.]  Treacherous,  traitorous. 

“But  what  talk  we  of  these  traitorly  rascals?” — 
Shakesp. :  Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  3. 

trait  -or-ous,  *trayt-er-ous,  a.  [Eng.  traitor, 
s. ;  -oms.] 

1.  Acting  the  traitor ;  guilty  of  treason ;  treacher¬ 
ous,  perfidious. 

“  The  revenges  we  are  bound  to  take  upon  your  traitor¬ 
ous  father.”— Shakesp..-  Lear,  iii.  7. 

2.  Characterized  by  or  consisting  in  treason ;  im¬ 
plying  treason ;  treasonable. 

“What  means  that  traitorous  combination?  ’ 

Dryden:  The  Medal,  205. 

trait  -8r-ous-lf ,  *trayt-er-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng- 
traitorous;  - ly .]  In  a  traitorous  or  treacherous 
manner ;  like  a  traitor ;  in  violation  of  allegiance 
and  trust;  treacherously,  perfidiously. 

“Harmless  Richard  was  murdered  traitorously.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI. ,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  2. 

trait -or-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  traitorous ;  - ness.~\ 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  traitorous  or  treacher¬ 
ous;  treachery,  perfidy. 

trait’-ress,  s.  [English  traitor;  -ess.]  A  woman 
who  betrays  her  country  or  her  trust;  a  female 
traitor. 

“  Traitress ,  restore  my  beauty  and  my  charms.” 

Dryden:  Aurengzebe,  v.  1. 

IT  Formerly  used  adj  actively  with  feminine  nouns. 
[Traitor,  B.] 

“  By  the  dire  fury  of  a  traitress  wife.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  iv.  115. 

♦tra-ject',  v.  t.  [Latin  trajectus,  pa.  par.  of  tra- 
jicio  =  to  throw  over  or  across  ;  trans  —  across,  and 
jacio= to  throw.]  To  throw  or  cast  over  or  through. 

“Trajected  through  a  glass  prism.” — Boyle:  Works,  i.  691. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir  marine-  go  pht 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  s8n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  vnite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu’  =  kw! 


traject 

*traj  -ect,  s.  [0.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  trajectus^  a  pas¬ 
sage  across,  from  trajectus,  pa.  par.  of  trajicio.] 
{Traject,  v.] 

1.  A  ferry ;  a  passage  or  place  for  crossing  water 
in  a  boat. 

“  Bring  them,  I  pray  thee,  with  imagined  speed 
Unto  the  traject,  to  the  common  ferry 
Which  trades  to  Venice.” 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  4. 

2.  A  trajectory. 

“  The  traject  of  comets.” — Isaac  Taylor. 

3.  The  act  of  throwing  across ;  transportation, 
transmission,  transference. 

*tra-jec'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  trajectio,  from  trajectus, 
pa.  par.  of  trajicio=  to  throw  over  or  across.]  [Tra¬ 
ject,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  trajecting;  a  casting  or  darting 
through  or  across. 

“The  colors  generated  by  the  trajection  of  light 
through  drops  of  water.” — Boyle:  Works,  i.  689. 

2.  Transposition. 

“For  there  seems  to  be  such  a  trajection  in  the  words.” 
— Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  39. 

tr?L-Jec  -tor-y,  s.  [French  trajectoire  =  casting, 
thrusting,  throwing,  as  if  from  a  Lat.  trajectorius= 
pertaining  to  projection,  from  trajectus,  pa.  par.  of 
irajicio= to  throw  across.]  [Traject,  v.] 

1.  Dynamics :  The  path  described  by  a  body,  such 
as  a  planet,  comet,  projectile,  &c.,  under  the  action 
■of  given  forces. 

“They  were  not  likely  to  be  low  in  comparison  with 
the  trajectories  of  English  sporting  rifles.”  —  Field, 
Feb.  13,  1886. 

2.  Geom. :  A  curve  or  surface  which  cuts  all  the 
■curves  or  surfaces  of  a  given  system  at  a  constant 
angle. 

*tra-jet,  subst.  [Traject,  s.]  Passage  over  or 
across. 

*tra-jet-our,  s.  [Tragetour.] 

*tra-jet-ry,  s.  [Tragetry.] 

*tra-la  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  tralatio,  translatio,  from 
•translatus,  pa.  par.  of  transfero= to  transfer  (q.  v.).] 
A  change  in  the  use  of  a  word  ,  or  the  use  of  a  word 
in  a  less  proper  but  more  significant  sense. 

“The  broad  tralat ion  of  his  rude  Rhemists.” — Bishop 
Hall:  Honor  of  the  Married  Clergy,  p.  80. 

tral-a-ti  -tion,  s.  [Tralation.]  A  change,  as 
in  the  use  of  words ;  a  metaphor. 

tral-a-tr-tious,  a.  [Lat.  tralatitius,  transla- 
titius.]  [Tralation.]  Metamorphical ;  not  literal. 

“After  showing  as  accurately  as  possible  the  primary 
signification  of  a  word,  and  the  tralatitious  one  (if  it  has 
a  tralatitious  meaning)  I  adduce  single  examples  of  the 
different  uses.” — Christie:  Etienne  Volet,  p.  237. 

tral-a-ti  -tious  -ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tralatitious ; 
-ly.]  Metaphorically;  not  in  a  literal  sense. 

“Written  language  is  tralatitiously  so  called,  because 
it  is  made  to  represent  to  the  eye  the  same  words  which 
are  pronounced.” — Holder:  Elements  of  Speech. 

*trg,-lin'-e-ate,  v.  i.  [Latin  trans  =  across,  and 
tinea— a.  line.]  To  deviate  from  any  direction. 

“  If  you  tralineate  from  your  father’s  mind. 

What  are  you  else  but  of  a  bastard  kind?  ” 

Dryden:  Wife  of  Bath,  396. 

*tr3,-lu$e’,-t;.  i.  [Lat.  traluceo—  to  shine  across 
■or  through.]  [Translucent.]  To  shine  through. 

“  The  tralucing  fiery  element.” 

Sylvester:  Du  Bartas,  second  day,  first  week,  380. 

*trij,-lu'-Q$n-§jf,  subst.  [Eng.  tralucen(t ) ;  - cy .] 
The  same  as  Translucency  (q.  v.). 

“The  primary  and  most  gemmary  affection  is  its  tralu- 
cency.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

*trSL-lu'-<jent,  adj.  [Lat.  tralucens,  pr.  par.  of 
traluceo= to  shine  through  or  across:  trans= across, 
through,  and  luceo=to  shine.]  Transparent,  trans¬ 
lucent. 

“Look  thou,  too,  in  this  tralucent  glass.” 

Drayton:  Ideas;  To  Time. 

tram  (1),  s.  [Orig.  meaning,  a  beam  or  bit  of  cut 
wood,  hence,  a  shaft  of  a  sledge  or  cart,  the  sledge 
itself ;  Sw.  dial,  tromm,  trOmm,  trumm ;  Old  Sw. 
trdm,  trum=a  piece  of  a  large  tree  cut  up  into 
logs;  Low  Ger.  traam= a  balk,  a  beam;  O.  Dutch 
drom:  O.  H.  German  dram,  iram=a  beam.]  (See 
extract  under  Tram-road.) 

1.  The  shaft  of  a  cart  or  truck.  ( Prov .) 

2.  A  four-wheeled  truck  for  carrying  a  corve, 
hutch,  or  basket  on  a  pair  of  rails  in  a  mine,  or  in 
carring  the  coal  or  ore. 

3.  One  of  the  rails  of  a  train-road. 

4.  A  tramway, 

5.  A  tram-car  or  tramway-car. 

“In  size  the  cars  are  hardly  as  large  as  the  single- 
horsed  trams  employed  on  some  of  the  less  important 
London  roads.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 
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tram-car,  s.  The  same  as  Tramway -car  (q.  y.J. 

“  The  deceased  and  her  daughter  becoming  alarmed, 
ran  across  the  horse’s  head,  and  were  caught  before  the 
tram-cars  could  be  stopped.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

tram-line,  s.  A  tramway. 

“The  placing  of  several  rows  of  chairs  for  the  audience, 
the  tram-line  dividing  the  two.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

tram-plate,  s.  A  flat  iron  plate,  used  as  a  rail. 

tram-road,  s.  A  road  in  which  the  track  for  the 
wheels  is  made  of  timbers,  flat  stones,  or  iron, 
while  the  horse-track  between  is  left  sufficiently 
rough  for  the  feet  of  the  horses ;  a  tramway  (q.  v.). 

‘/About  A.  D.  1800  a  Mr.  Benjamin  Outram  made  cer¬ 
tain  improvements  in  connection  with  railways  for  com¬ 
mon  vehicles,  which  gave  rise  to  the  silly  fiction  (ever 
since  industriously  circulated)  that  tram-road  is  short  for 
Outram-road,  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  accent 
alone  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Outram,  if  shortened  to 
one  syllable,  must  become  Out,  rather  than  ram  or  tram.” 
—Skeat:  Etym.  Diet.,  s.  v.  Tram. 

tram- staff,  s. 

Milling:  A  miller’s  straight-edge. 

tram-wheel,  s.  A  wheel  used  on  the  small  cars 
employed  in  mining  and  excavating  operations,  and 
which  run  on  what  in  England  are  known  as  tram¬ 
ways. 

tram  (2),s.  [Ital.  trama,  from  Lat.  trama= a 
weft.] 

Silk:  A  thread  of  silk  formed  of  two  or  more 
singles  twisted  together  in  a  direction  opposite  to 
that  of  the  singles  ;  used  for  the  shoot  or  weft  of 
some  description  of  goods.  Organzine  is  double- 
twisted  like  a  rope. 

tra'-ma,  s.  [Lat.=a  weft.] 

Bot. :  The  substance  which  separates  the  two  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  gills  in  an  Agaricus,  or  of  two  contiguous 
pores  in  Polyporus.  The  trama  varies  so  greatly  in 
character  in  different  genera  as  to  afford  an  excel¬ 
lent  criterion  for  their  distinction. 

tram'-ble,  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Mining:  To  wash,  as  tin  ore,  with  a  shovel  in  a 
frame  fitted  for  the  purpose. 

tram-mel,  *tram-el,  *tram-ayle,  *tram-ell, 
*tram-mell,  s.  [Fr.  tramail,  tr6mail=a  net  for 
partridges;  trameau= a  drag-net,  from  Low  Lat. 
tramacula,  tramagula— a  trammel ;  cf.  Ital.  tramag- 
lio= a  drag-net,  a  trammel;  Sp.  trasmallo;  Port. 
trasmalho.  The  ultimate  origin  is  prob.  Lat.  tres 
=three,  and  macula=  a  mesh.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally : 

*(1)  A  net  for  confining  or  binding  up  the  hair 
“  Her  golden  lockes  she  roundly  did  uptye 
In  breaded  tramels.”  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IL  ii.  15. 

(2)  A  long  sweep-net  for  birds  or  for  fish. 

“  The  song  of  the  .  .  .  maigres  causes  their  own  pres¬ 
ence  to  be  known,  and  enables  the  fishermen  to  capture 
them  in  their  trammels.” — Field,  Sept.  3,  1887. 

(3)  A  shackle  to  put  on  a  horse’s  leg  to  teach  him 
to  pace. 

(4)  A  hook  hung  in  a  chimney  for  supporting  pots, 
kettles,  &c. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  hinders  activity,  freedom 
of  motion,  or  progress  ;  an  impediment ;  a  shackle. 

“At  this  Godolphin  rose,  said  something  about  the 
trammels  of  office  and  his  wish  to  be  released  from  them.” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

II.  Carpentry : 

1.  An  ellipsograph  consisting  of  a  cross  with  two 
grooves,  which  form  guides  for  two  pins  on  a  beam 
compass.  The  pencil  on  the 
beam  is  directed  in  a  pre¬ 
scribed  elliptical  path  as 
the  pins  slide  in  the  grooves. 

Each  pin  travels  in  its  own 
groove,  and  makes  four 
strokes  for  each  revolution 
of  the  pencil.  This  double 
reciprocation  has  occa-  TrammeL 

sioned  its  adoption  in  ma¬ 
chines  which  require  speedy  motion. 

“Many  mechanical  persons  near  me  are  acquainted  with 
a  carpenter’s  trammel.” — Airy:  Pop.  Astronomy,  p.  101. 

2.  A  beam-compass  (q.  v.). 

trammel-net,  s. 

1.  A  kind  of  net  for  sea-fishery,  anchored  and 
buoyed,  the  back-rope  being  supported  by  cork 
ropes,  and  the  foot-rope  kept  close  to  the  bottom 
by  weights.  Called  also  a  Tumbling-net. 

2.  A  loose  net  of  small  meshes  between  two  tighter 
nets  of  large  meshes. 

trammel-wheel,  s.  A  wheel  having  two  slots 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles  and  forming 
guides  for  two  sliding-blocks,  to  which  a  pitman  is 
connected.  The  rim  of  the  wheel  is  not  an  essential 
part.  As  the  wheel  rotates,  the  sliders  keep  in  their 
own  grooves,  crossing  each  other’s  tracks,  and  the 
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pitman  makes  two  up  and  two  down  strokes  for 
each  revolution  of  the  wheel.  It  is  used  for  oper¬ 
ating  the  needle  of  a  sewing-machine,  or  for  driving 
a  saw  or  gang  of  saws. 

tram'-mel,  v.  t.  [Trammel,  s.] 

*1.  To  wrap  up,  to  envelope,  to  bind. 

“The  fine  cloth  of  rains  and  velvet,  surely  bound  and 
trammel’ d  with  cords  of  silk.” — Strype:  Eccles.  Mem.  Ed w 
VI  Originals  (A.) 

*2.  To  catch,  to  intercept. 

“If  th’  assassination 

Could  trammel  up,  the  consequence,  and  catch 

With  his  surcease,  success.” 

Shakesp.  •  Macbeth,  L  7. 

3.  To  confine,  to  hamper,  to  shackle. 

*4.  To  train  slavishly ;  to  inure  to  conformity  or 
obedience. 

“  Hackneyed  and  trammeled  in  the  ways  of  a  court.” — 

Pope. 

tram  -meled,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Trammel,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Caught,  confined,  shackled,  hin¬ 
dered. 

2.  Manage :  Having  blazes  or  white  marks  on  the 
fore  and  hind  foot  of  one  side,  as  if  marked  by 
trammels.  (Said  of  a  horse.) 

tra-mon-ta’-na,  s.  [Ital.]  [Tramontane.]  A 
common  name  given  to  the  north  wind  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  a 
peculiar  cold  and  blighting  wind,  very  hurtful  in 
the  Archipelago. 

tram  -on-tane,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  tramontain= north¬ 
erly,  from  Ital.  tramontano,  from  Lat.  transmon- 
tanus= across  or  beyond  the  mountains:  trans= 
across,  beyond,  and  montanus=pertaining  to  a 
mountain;  mons  (genit.  montis)  =  a  mountain.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lying  or  being  beyond  the  mountains  ;  that  is, 
the  Alps  (originally  applied  by  the  Italians)  :  hence, 
foreign,  barbarous.  Afterward  applied  to  the  Ital¬ 
ians  as  being  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains 
from  France,  Germany,  &c.  [Ultramontane.] 

“  That  to  suppose  a  scene  where  she  presides, 

Is  tramontane,  and  stumbles  all  belief.” 

Cowper:  Task,  iv.  633. 

2.  Coming  from  across  or  from  the  other  side  of 
the  mountains. 

“  That  side  of  the  dumb  which  faces  the  tramontane 
wind.” — Addison:  On  Italy;  Milan. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  living  or  coming  from  beyond  the  mount¬ 
ains  ;  a  stranger,  a  foreigner,  a  barbarian. 

“A  happiness  those  tramontanes  ne’er  tasted.” 

Massinger:  Or  and  Duke  of  Florence. 

2.  The  north  wind ;  the  tramontana  (q.  v.). 

*tr£-moun'-tsiin,  a.  [Lat.  tra ,  for  trans= across, 
beyond,  and  Eng.  mountain .]  The  same  as  Tra¬ 
montane,  A.  (q.  v.) 

“The  Italians  account  all  tramountain  doctors  but 
apothecaries.” — Fuller:  Worthies;  Hertfordshire. 

tramp,  s.  [Tramp,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  tramping;  an  excursion  on  foot ;  a 
walk ;  a  journey  on  foot. 

“A  tramp  of  some  twenty-eight  miles  to  Arisaig.” — 
Blackie:  Lays  of  Highlands  and  Islands,  p.  35. 

2.  A  distance  walked. 

3.  The  sound  made  by  the  feet  in  coming  in  con 
tact  with  the  ground  in  walking  or  marching. 

“Fresh  sod,  and  old  sepulchral  stone. 

Return  the  tramp  in  varied  tone.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  vi.  32. 

4.  One  who  tramps  or  wanders  about  on  foot ;  a 
tramper ;  a  stroller ;  a  vagrant ;  a  wandering  beg¬ 
gar  ;  a  workman  who  wanders  about  from  place  to 
place  in  search  of  work. 

5.  An  iron  sole-piece  worn  beneath  the  shoe  to 

protect  the  foot  and  the  shoe  from  injury  when 
digging.  ,  , 

6.  A  tool  for  trimming  hedges. 

tramp-pick,  s.  A  kind  of  lever  of  iron  about 

four  feet  long  and  one  inch  in  breadth  and  thick¬ 
ness,  tapering  away  at  the  lower  end,  and  having  a 
small  degree  of  curvature  there,  something  like  the 
prong  of  a  dung-fork,  used  for  turning  up  very  hard 
soils.  It  is  fitted  with  a  foot-step  about  eighteen 
inches  from  the  lower  end,  on  which  the  workman 
presses  with  his  foot,  when  he  is  pushing  into  the 
ground. 

tramp,  *tramp-en,  *tramp-yn,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Low 

Ger.  &  Ger.  trampen,  trampeln=to  stamp ;  Dan. 
trampe ;  Sw.  trampa=to  tread,  to  trample  on  ;  cor¬ 
responding  to  Low  Ger.  trappen= to  tread;  Sw. 
trappen=  to  tread  upon,  to  trample;  Sw.  trappa ; 
Ger.  treppe—a  flight  of  stairs:  Eng.  trip.'] 
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A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  tread  under  foot ;  to  trample.  ( Prov .  and 
Scotch.) 

2.  To  wander  over ;  to  scour. 

“The  couple  had  been  tramping  the  country.” — London 
Daily  Chronicle. 

8.  To  cleanse  or  scour  as  clothes,  by  treading  on 
them  in  water.  (Scotch.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  stamp,  to  walk. 

“Where  the  snow  fell  there  it  lay,  and  the  citizenB 
tramped  on  its  crisp  surface.’’ — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  To  travel,  to  walk,  to  wander. 

“Shouldering  her  basket  of  fish,  tramped  steadily  away 

toward  Fairport.” — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxvii. 

tramp'-er,  s.  [English  tramp,  v ;  -er.]  One  who 
tramps ;  a  tramp,  a  stroller,  a  scamp,  a  vagrant  or 
vagabond. 

“Naething  else  to  do  than  to  speak  wi’  ilka  idle  tramper 
that  conies  about  the  town.” — Scott:  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian, 
ch.  xxvi. 

tram  -pie,  ’•'tram-pel,  *tram-pel-yn,  v.  t.  &  i. 

[A  frequent,  from  tramp,  v.  (q.  v.);  cf.  Dut.  tram- 
pelen;  Ger.  trampeln=  to  trample.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  tread  under  foot ;  especially,  to  tread  on  in 
scorn,  contempt,  or  triumph.  (Matt.  vii.  6.) 

2.  To  tread  down ;  to  prostrate  by  treading ;  to 
crush  with  the  feet. 

“  Far  from  the  cows’  and  goats’  insulting  crew, 

That  trample  down  the  flowers,  and  brush  the  dew.” 

Dry  den:  Virgil’s  Oeorgic  iv.  15. 

3.  To  treat  with  pride,  contempt,  or  insult ;  to 
crush. 

“To  trample  under  foot  the  high  spirit  and  reputation 
of  that  city.” — P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  805. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  stamp  rapidly  with  the  feet. 

“So  at  last  whan  Beryn  a  littil  wakid  were 
He  trampelid  fast  with  his  fete,  and  al  to  tere  his  ere 
And  his  visage  both,  right  as  a  wodeman.” 

Chaucer  ( ?).-  Tale  of  Beryn. 

2.  To  tread  in  contempt,  scorn,  or  triumph. 

“Christ  after  his  resurrection  sitting  on  his  sepulchre, 

trampling  on  the  symbol  of  Death.” — Reynolds:  A  Jour * 
ney  to  Flanders  and  Holland. 

3.  To  walk  roughly  ;  to  tramp. 

“  Gathered  their  ananas  in  the  Indian  gardens,  tramp¬ 
ling  through  them  without  any  discretion.” — Hackluyt: 
Voyages,  iii.  320. 

4.  To  act  insultingly  or  scornfully. 

“For  religious  enthusiasm  .  .  .  places  its  chief 

glory  in  violating  and  trampling  upon  human  peace.” — 
Warburton:  Sermons,  vol.  ix.,  ser.  6. 

tram  -pie,  s.  [Trample,  v.] 

1.  The  sound  made  by  feet  coming  in  contact 
with  the  ground  in  walking  or  marching;  a  tramp. 

“Like  the  trample  of  feet.” 

Longfellow :  Miles  Standish,  i. 

*2.  The  act  of  treading  under  foot  in  scorn  or 
insult. 

“The  trample  and  spurn  of  all  the  other  damned.” — 
Milton:  Reformation  in  England,  bk.  ii. 

tram  -pier,  s.  [Eng.  trampl(e),  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  tramples. 

“To  smite 

Th’  injurious  trampler  upon  Nature’s  law, 

That  claims  forbearance  even  for  a  brute.” 

Cowper:  Task,  vi.  465. 

tram-po6§’,  tram-pous,  tram- pose,  v.  i. 

[Tramp,  r.]  To  tramp,  to  walk,  to  lounge,  to  wan¬ 
der  about. 

“I  had  been  down  city  all  day  trampoosing  everywhere 
a’mosttosell  some  stock.”— Haliburton:  The  Clockmaker, 
p.  387. 

tram  -way,  s.  [Eng.  tram,  and  way.) 

1.  A  wooden  or  iron  way  adapted  for  trams,  that 
is,  coal-wagons  ;  a  tram-road.  (Eng.) 

2.  A  railway  laid  along  a  road  or  the  streets  of  a 
town  or  city,  on  which  cars  for  passengers  are 
drawn  by  horses,  steam,  or  other  mechanical  means. 
[Tram,  Tram-road.]  (Eng.) 

Iron  tramwaysor  street-railways  were  first  con¬ 
structed  in  the  United  States,  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  town  in  the  country  of  sufficient  size  to  support 
such  an  enterprise  that  has  not  one  or  more  lines  of 
tramway  traversing  it. 

tramway-car,  s.  A  car  or  carriage  for  passen¬ 
gers  running  on  a  tramway,  a  tram-car.  (Eng.) 

tramway-man,  s.  A  man  employed  upon  a  tram¬ 
way  (q.v.).  (Eng.) 

*tra-na  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  tranatum,  sup.  of  trano 
=  to  swim  across:  fran.s=across,  and  no= to  swim.] 
The  act  of  swimming  across  of  over  ;  transnatation. 

fate,  fat, 
or,  wore, 
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tran$e,  *traunce,  *trauns,  subst.  [Fr.  transe = 
extreme  fear,  dread  ...  a  trance  or  swoon,  from  O. 
Fr.  transi= fallen  into  a  trance  or  swoon,  astonished, 
half  dead,  pa.  par.  of  transir,  from  Lat.  transeo= 
to  go  or  passover:  trans= across,  and  eo—to  go; 
Ital.  transire=  to  go  forth,  to  pass  over,  to  fall  into 
a  swoon,  to  die.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  passage;  especially  a  passage  inside  a  house. 
(Scotch.) 

2.  An  ecstasy ;  a  state  in  which  the  soul  seems  to 
have  passed  out  of  the  body  into  another  state  of 
being,  or  to  be  rapt  into  visions ;  a  state  of  insensi¬ 
bility  to  the  things  of  this  world. 

“  Impatient  of  restraint,  the  active  mind  .  .  . 

Leaps  from  her  seat,  as  waken’d  from  a  trance.” 

Churchill:  Night. 

3.  A  state  of  insensibility,  a  swoon. 

“While  Hector  rose  recover’d  from  the  trance.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xi.  462. 

*4.  A  state  of  perplexity  or  confusion ;  bewilder¬ 
ment,  surprise. 

“Both  stood,  like  old  acquaintance  in  a  trance, 

Met  far  from  home,  wondering  at  other’s  chance.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,596. 

II.  Pathology :  A  state  of  apparent  death,  with 
ghastly  pallor,  and  almost  entire  failure  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  and  respiration.  Persons  in  this  state  have 
been  actually  buried  alive,  as  subsequent  exhuma¬ 
tions  have  shown. 

transe,  *traunce,  v.  t.  [Trance,  s.] 

1.  To  entrance ;  to  put  into  or  as  into  a  trance ;  to 
deprive  of  consciousness. 

“  Twice  then  the  trumpet  sounded, 

And  there  I  left  him  tranc’d."  Shakesp.:  Lear,  v.  3. 

2.  To  affect  with  or  as  with  a  trance ;  to  hold  or 
bind,  as  by  a  spell ;  to  charm,  to  enchant. 

“Where  oft  Devotion’s  tranced  glow, 

Can  such  a  glimpse  of  Heaven  bestow.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  vi.  4. 

trange,  *traunce  (2),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  transir— 
to  go  over,  to  cross ;  Lat.  transeo.)  [Trance,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  tramp ;  to  wander  over ;  to  travel. 
“  Trance  the  world  over  you  shall  never  purse  so  much 

gold  as  when  you  were  in  England.” — Beaumont  & 
Fletcher. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  stamp. 

“  The  ground  he  spurneth  and  he  traunceth 
His  large  homes  he  auaunceth, 

And  cast  hem  here  and  there  aboute.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  iv. 

transed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Trance  (1),  v.] 
*trans'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tranced;  -ly.)  In  an 
absorbed  or  trance-like  manner ;  like  one  in  a 
trance. 

“Then  stole  I  up  and  trancedly 
Gazed  on  the  Persian  girl  alone.” 

Tennyson:  Arabian  Nights. 

*tran'-ect,  s.  [See  def.]  A  word  only  occurring 
in  Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  4,  for  which 
is  now  generally  read  traject  (q.  v.). 
tr?i-neen  ,s.  [Irish.] 

Bot. :  Cynosurus  cristatus,  called  also  Traneen- 
grass.  (Britten  <&  Holland.) 

H  Not  worth  a  traneen:  Not  worth  a  rush, 
traneen-grass,  s.  [Traneen.] 

*  tran'-gram,  *tran-gam,  *  tran-game,  subst. 
[A  word  of  no  etymology.]  An  odd,  intricate  con¬ 
trivance  ;  a  nick-nack,  a  puzzle,  a  toy,  a  trinket. 

“What’s  the  meaning  of  all  these  trangrams  and  gim- 
cracks?” — Arbuthnot:  Hist.  John  Bull,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

trank,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Glove-making:  An  oblong  piece  from  which  the 
shape  of  the  glove  is  cut  on  a  knife  in  a  press. 

tran'-key,  subst.  [Native  name.]  A  kind  of  boat 
used  m  the  Persian  Gulf. 

tran'-kum,  s.  [Shortened  from  trinkum-trankum 
(q.v.).]  An  ornament  of  dress,  a  fallal,  a  trinket. 

“  The  shawl  must  be  had  for  Clara,  with  the  other 
trankums  of  muslin  and  lace.”—  Scott:  St.  Ronan’s  Well, 
ch.  xviii. 

*tran-la§e',  v.t.  [Lat.  trans=across,  and  Eng. 
lace.)  To  transpose. 

The  same  letters  being  by  me  tossed  and  tranlaced 
hve  hundred  times .” —Puttenliam :  Eng.  Poesie,  bk.  ii. 

tran  -nel,  s.  [Treenail.]  A  trenail,  or  tree¬ 
nail. 

“With  a  small  trannel  of  iron,  or  a  large  nail  ground  to 
a  sharp  point,  they  mark  the  brick.”— Moxon:  Mechanical 
Exercises. 

tran  -quil,  *tran  -quill,  a.  [ Fr.tranquille ,  from 
Lat.  tranquillus=calm,  still,  quiet;  from  trans— 
beyond,  hence,  surpassingly,  and  the  base  of  quies= 
rest;  quietus= quiet ;  Sp.  tranquilo;  Ital.  tran- 
quillo.)  Calm,  peaceful,  quiet,  undisturbed ;  not 
agitated,  physically  or  mentally. 


transalpine 

tran  quil  -11-t^,  *tran-quil-li-tee,  subst.  [Fr. 
tranquillity,  from  Lat.  tranquillitatem,  accus.  of 
tranquillitas,  from  tranquillus=trunqui\  (q.v.); 
Sp .  tranquilidad ;  Ital.  tranquillita..)  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  tranquil ;  calmness,  peacefulness, 
quiet;  freedom  from  disturbance  or  agitation. 

“The  re-establishment  of  Ulysses  in  full  peace  and 
tranquillity.” — Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey.  (Notes.) 

tran-quil-ll-za  '-tion,  trail -quil-I-za  -tion,  s. 

[Eng.  tranquilliz(e) ;  -ation.)  The  act  of  tranquilliz¬ 
ing  ;  the  state  of  being  tranquillized. 

tran  -quil-llze,  *tran-quil-ise,  tran-quil-ize, 

v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  tranquil ;  -ize.) 

A.  Trans.:  To  make  tranquil,  calm,  or  quiet;  to 
soothe;  to  allay  when  agitated;  to  compose,  to 
calm,  to  make  peaceful. 

“And  tender  Peace,  and  joys  without  a  name, 

That,  while  they  ravish,  tranquillize  the  mind.” 

Thomson :  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  19, 

B.  Intrans.:  To  grow  tranquil,  to  cool  down. 

“I’ll  try.  as  I  ride  in  my  chariot,  to  tranquillize .” — 

Richardson:  Clarissa,  v.  79. 

trail -quil-llz-er,  s.  [Eng.  tranquilliz(e) ;  -er.] 
One  who  or  that  which  tranquillizes. 

tran'-qull-llz-lhg,  pr.  par.  or  adj.  [Tran¬ 
quillize.] 

tran'-quil-llz-iitg-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  tranquilliz¬ 
ing  ; -ly.)  In  a  tranquil  manner;  calmly,  peace¬ 
fully,  quietly. 

trail -quil-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tranquil;  -ly.)  In  a 
tranquil  or  undisturbed  manner ;  calmly,  peaceably, 
quietly. 

tran -quil-ness,  s.  [En g.  tranquil;  -ness.)  Tha 
quality  or  state  of  being  tranquil,  calm,  or  peace¬ 
ful  ;  tranquillity,  quiet. 

tran§-,  pref.  [Lat.]  A  Latin  preposition,  largely 
used  in  composition  in  English  as  a  prefix,  and 
signifying:  (1)  Across,  beyond;  as,  Transalpine= 
across  or  beyond  the  Alps ;  (2)  through ;  as,  trans¬ 
fix  ;  (3)  change ;  as,  transform,  transfigure.  Trans- 
sometimes  becomes  fra-,  as  in  tradition,  traduce, 
tramontane;  and  tran-,  as  in  tranquil,  transept, 
transpire. 

trang-act',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Formed  from  the  noun 

transaction  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  do,  to  perform,  to  carry  through, 
to  manage,  to  complete. 

“A  country  fully  stocked  in  proportion  to  all  the  busi¬ 
ness  it  had  to  transact." — Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk. 
i.,  ch.  ix. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  do  business;  to  conduct  mat¬ 
ters  ;  to  treat,  to  act,  to  negotiate,  to  manage. 

“They  had  appointed  six  persons  of  their  own  body  to 
transact  and  conclude  with  the  lords.” — Strype :  Eccles. 
Mem.  Henry  VIII.  (an.  1540). 

tran§-ac’-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  transaction- 
em,  accus.  of  transactions,  completion,  an  agree¬ 
ment,  from  transactus,  pa.  par.  of  transigo= to 
drive  or  thrust  through,  to  settle  a  matter,  to  com¬ 
plete  a  business ;  trans-= across,  through,  and  'ago 
=to  drive;  Sp.  transaction;  Ital.  transazione.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  transacts ;  the  doing,  per¬ 
forming,  or  carrying  out  of  anything  ;  management 
of  any  business  or  affair  ;  as,  to  meet  for  the  trans¬ 
action  of  business. 

2.  That  which  is  transacted,  done,  or  performed  ; 
that  which  takes  place ;  an  affair,  an  action,  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  business. 

“This  I  was  sorry  for,  as  I  wanted  to  make  her  a  pres¬ 
ent,  in  return  for  the  part  she  had  taken  in  all  our  trans¬ 
actions,  private  as  well  as  public.” — Cook:  Second  Voyage, 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

3.  (PI.) :  The  reports  or  published  volumes,  con¬ 
taining  the  papers  or  abstracts  of  papers,  speeches, 
discussions,  &c.,  relating  to  sciences  or  arts,  which 
have  been  read  or  delivered  at  the  meetings  of 
learned  or  scientific  societies,  and  which  have  been 
considered  worthy  of  being  published  at  the  expense 
of  such  societies  ;  as,  The  Transactions  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Antiquarian  Society. 

II.  Civil  Law:  An  adjustment  of  a  dispute  be¬ 
tween  parties  by  mutual  agreement. 

trans-ac'-tor,  s.  [Latin.]  One  who  transacts; 
one  who  manages,  performs,  or  carries  out  any 
business  or  matter. 

“God  .  .  .  is  the  sovereign  director  and  transactor 

in  matters  that  so  come  to  pass.” — Derham :  Christo-Theol- 
ogy,  p.  21. 

’’'trail-sake,  v.  t.  [See  def.]  A  corruption  of 
ransack  (q.  v.). 

“They  transake  the  botome  .  .  .  to  seke  out  here  an 
halfe  peny.” — Sir  T.  More:  Dialogue,  p.  12. 

tran§-al  -pme,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  transalpinus,  from 
trans-= across,  beyond,  and  aZpmu.s=pertaining  to 
the  Alps.] 


fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  ^  we,  wet,  here,  cam?!,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
wolf-  work,  who,  son,  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rille,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  oe  =  e;  ey  —  a.  qu  =  kw. 


transandine 
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transcendentally 


A-  Asadj.:  Lying,  being,  or  situated  beyond  or 
«  *1  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  generally  used  with 
t  «gard  to  Rome;  being  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
Alps  from  Rome  ;  pertaining  to  nations  living  be¬ 
yond  the  Alps. 

“In  travelers  that  know  transalpine  garbs.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Coxcomb,  i. 

*B.  As  F'lbst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  a  country 
oeyond  the  Alps. 

tran§-an  -dine,  a.  [Pref.  tram-:  Eng.  And(es), 
and  sutf .  -ine.}  Lying,  or  pertaining  to  the  country 
oeyond  the  Andes. 

“  [He]  set  about  his  Transandine  explorations.” — Pall 
Mali  Gazette. 

*tran§-an  -I-mate,  V.  t.  [Pref.  trans-,  and  Eng. 
"miniate  (q.  v.).]  To  animate  by  the  conveyance  of 
a  soul  to  another  body. 

Not  men;  for  what  spark  of  humanity?  nor  dogs;  but, 
by  the  strangest  metempsychosis  that  ever  was  feigned 
oy  poets,  very  incarnated,  transanimated  devils.” — Dean 
King:  Sermon  on  the  Fifth  of  November  (1608),  p.  31. 

*tran§-an-I-ma'-tion,  s.  [Transanimate.]  The 
conveyance  of  the  soul  from  one  body  to  another. 

“I  forbeare  to  speake  of  the  erroneous  opinions  of 
these  Jewish  masters  concerning  that  Pythagorian  trans¬ 
animation  or  passage  of  the  soule  from  one  body  to 
another.” — Bp.  Hall,  Pharisaism  and  Christianitie. 

tran§-{lt-lant'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  tram-,  and  English 
Atlantic  (q.  v.).]  > 

1.  Lying  or  being  beyond  or  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  to  that  on  which  the  speaker  or 
writer  is. 

“Those  Transatlantic  treasures  sleep.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  i.  21. 

2.  Crossing  or  across  the  Atlantic ;  as,  a  Tram- 
atlantic  cablo. 


transatlantic-province,  s. 

ZoOl.  db  Geog. :  One  of  the  provinces  established 
for  the  distribution  of  marine  moilusca.  Prof. 
Edward  Forbes  divided  it  into  two  divisions— the 
Virginian,  from  Cape  Cod  to  Cape  Hatteras ;  and 
the  Carolinian,  from  Cape  Hatteras  to  Florida. 
The  southern  division  comprises  the  genera  Conus, 
Oliva,  Fasciolaria,  Avicula,  and  Lutraria ;  the 
northern  one,  Nassa,  Columbeila,  Ranella,  Scalaria, 
Calyptrsea,  Bulla,  Area,  and  Solemya.  Called  also 
the  Pennsylvanian  Province. 

tran§-ca'-len-$jf,  s.  [Eng.  tramcalen(t ) ;  -cy.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  transcalent. 

tran§-ca  -lcnt,  a.  [Lat-Jrans=through,  and 
calem  (genit.  calentis),  pr.  par.  of  caleo=  to  grow 
warm.]  Pervious  to  heat ;  allowing  the  passage  of 
heat. 

tran  -S^end,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Latin  transcendo—  to 
climb  over,  to  surpass :  tram=across,  andscando= 
to  climb,  whence  ascend ,  descend,  &c. ;  O.  French 
tramcender;  Sp.  tramcender,  tr ascender;  Italian 
tramcendere.} 

A.  Tramitive: 

*1.  To  climb,  pass,  or  go  over. 

“The  shore  let  her  transcend ,  the  promont  to  descry, 
And  view  about  the  point  th’  unnumber’d  fowl  that 
fly.  Drayton:  Polyolbion ,  s.  1. 

*2.  To  rise  above ;  to  surmount. 

“Hake  disquisition  whether  the  unusual  lights  be 
meteorological  impressions  not  transcending  the  upper 
region,  or  whether  to  be  ranked  among  celestial  bodies.” 
— How  el. 

3.  To  pass  over ;  to  go  beyond. 

“And  bids  the  Christian  hope  sublime 
Transcend  the  bounds  of  Fate  and  Time.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  vi.  L 

4.  To  surpass,  to  outgo,  to  excel,  to  exceed. 

“With  wondering  eyes  our  martial  bands 
Behold  our  deeds  transcending  our  commands.” 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xii.  384. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*1.  To  climb,  to  mount. 

“  To  conclude,  because  things  do  not  easily  sink  they  do 
not  drown  at  all,  the  fallacy  is  a  frequent  addition  in 
human  expressions,  which  often  give  distinct  accounts  of 
proximity,  and  transcend  from  one  unto  another.” — 
Brown. 


2.  To  be  transcendent ;  to  excel,  to  surpass. 

“The  consistence  of  grace  and  free-will,  in  this  sense, 
is  no  such  transcending  mystery,  and  I  think  there  is  no 
text  in  scripture  that  sounds  anything  towards  making  it 
so.” — Hammond. 


IT  For  the  difference  between  to  transcend  and  to 
excel,  see  Excel. 

tran-s9en'-den$e,  tran-s$en'-den-9y,  s.  [Lat. 
tramcendentia,  from  tramcendem  —  transcendent 

1.  Superior  excellence ;  superemmence. 

“Nature  shews  me  the  gastlinesse  of  death;  faith  shews 
me  the  transcendency  of  heavenly  glory.”— Bp.  Hall:  Select 
Thoughts,  §  83. 


*2.  Exaggeration ;  elevation  above  truth. 

“  It  is  true  greatness  to  have  in  one  the  frailty  of  a  man, 
and  the  security  of  a  God;  this  would  have  done  better  in 
poesy,  where  transcendencies  are  more  allowed.” — Bacon: 
Essays. 

trans -9end  -ent,  a.&s.  [Fr.  tramcendant,  from 
Lat.  tramcendem,  pr.  par.  of  tramcendo—  to  trans¬ 
cend  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  tramcendente.} 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Very  excellent;  superior  or  su¬ 
preme  in  excellence ;  surpassing  all  others. 

“  But  the  glory  of  these  men,  eminent  as  they  were,  is 
cast  into  the  shade  by  the  transcendent  luster  of  one 
immortal  name.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Metaphysics: 

(1)  A  term  applied  by  Duns  Scotus  and  the  School¬ 
men  to  any  concept  of  wider  signification  than  the 
categories  of  Aristotle,  and  consequently  containing 
them  under  it.  [Category.] 

“This  concept  [of  Being]  .  .  .  is  a  transcendent  con¬ 
cept,  for  not  only  the  substantial  is,  but  also  the  acciden¬ 
tal  is;  in  like  manner  it  is  more  general  than  the  concepts 
God  and  the  World,  for  being  is  a  predicate  of  both.” — 
Ueberweg:  Hist.  Philos.  (Eng.  ed.),  i.  455. 

(2)  Applied  by  Kant  to  that  which  goes  wholly  be¬ 
yond  experience,  or  deals  with  or  treats  of  matters 
wholly  beyond  experience. 

“But  another  road  leads  to  the  same  transcendent  ques¬ 
tions — transcendent  because  they  treat  the  forms  of  hu¬ 
man  thought  not  merely  as  logically  antecedent  to  the 
products  of  experience,  but  because  they  apply  these  forma 
to  problems  where  experience  wants  data.”—  Wallace: 
Kant,  p.  180. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Orel.  Lang.:  That  which  surpasses  or  excels; 
something  supremely  excellent. 

2.  Metaph. :  A  transcendent  concept ;  a  transcen¬ 
dental  (q.  v.). 

tran-s9en-dent-9.l1  adj.&subst.  [Eng. transcen¬ 
dent  ;  -al.~\ 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Surpassing  all  others;  transcendent;  supremely 
excellent;  supereminent. 

“  Though  the  deity  perceiveth  not  pleasure  nor  pain,  as 
we  do;  yet  he  must  have  a  perfect  and  transcendental  per¬ 
ception  of  these,  and  of  all  other  things.” —  Grew:  Cos- 
molugia. 

2.  Abstrusely  speculative;  beyond  the  reach  of 
ordinary,  everyday,  or  common  thought  and  experi¬ 
ence  ;  hence,  vague,  obscure,  fantastic,  extravagant. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Math. :  Applied  to  a  quantity  which  cannot  be 
expressed  by  a  finite  number  of  algebraic  terms — 
that  is,  by  the  ordinary  operations  of  algebra— viz., 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division, 
raising  to  powers  denoted  by  constant  exponents, 
and  extraction  of  roots  indicated  by  constant  in¬ 
dices.  Transcendental  quantities  are  of  three 
kinds,  logarithmic,  exponential,  and  trigonomet¬ 
rical.  The  first  are  expressed  in  terms  of  logarithms, 
as  log  V 1— x,  a  log  x,  &c. ;  the  second  are  expressed 
by  means  of  variable  exponents,  as  ax,  eax,  baxcv, 
&c. ;  the  third  are  expressed  by  means  of  some  of  trig¬ 
onometrical  functions,  as  sin  x,  tan  v'  2—x‘i,  ver-sin 
{ax  —  b),  &c. 

2.  Metaphysics: 

(1)  A  term  used  by  the  Schoolmen  in  the  same 
sense  as  Transcendent,  A.  2.  (1)  (q.  v.). 

“  Being  is  transcendental  .  .  .  As  Being  cannot  be 
included  under  any  genus,  but  transcends  them  all,  so  the 
properties  or  affections  of  Being  have  also  been  called 
transcendent." — Fleming:  Vocabulary  of  Philos,  (ed.  Cal- 
derwood),  p.  504. 

(2)  Applied  by  Kant  to  that  which  deals  with  or 
constitutes  a  category  or  categories  of  thought. 

“A  transcendental  inquiry,  then,  is  an  inquiry  not  into 
things  in  general,  or  any  particular  sort  of  things,  but 
into  the  conditions  in  the  mental  constitution  which 
make  us  know  or  estimate  things  in  the  way  we  do.  - 
Wallace:  Kant,  pp.  159,  160. 

*B.  As  substantive: 

Metaphysics  : 

1.  The  same  as  Transcendent alist  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  concept  transcending  the  Aristotelian  cate¬ 
gories.  [Category.] 

“The  three  properties  of  Being  commonly  enumerated 
ar eunum,  verum,  and  bonum.  To  these  some  add  aliquid 
and  res:  and  these,  with  ens,  make  the  six  transcenden¬ 
tal.  But  res  and  aliquid  mean  only  the  same  as  ens. 
The  first  three  are  properly  called  transcendentals,  as 
these  only  are  passions  or  affections  of  being,  as  being.” 
— Fleming:  Vocabulary  of  Philos,  (ed.  Calderwood),  p.504. 

transcendental-anatomy,  s. 

Anat. :  The  highest  department  of  anatomy ;  that 
which,  after  details  have  been  ascertained,  ad¬ 
vances  to  the  consideration  of  the  type  or  plan  of 
structure,  the  relations  between  the  several  parts, 
and  the  theoretical  problems  thus  suggested. 


transcendental-curve,  s. 

Math. :  A  curve  such  as  cannot  be  defined  by  any 
algebraic  equation,  or  of  which,  when  it  is  expressed 
by  an  equation,  one  of  the  terms  is  a  variable 
quantity. 

transcendental-equation,  s. 

Math. :  An  equation  expressing  a  relation  between 
transcendental  quantities.  [Transcendental,  A., 
II.  1.] 

transcendental-function,  s. 

Math.:  A  function  in  which  the  relation  between 
the  function  and  variable  is  expressed  by  means  of 
a  transcendental  equation. 

transcendental-line,  s.  A  line  whose  equation 
is  transcendental. 

transcendental-truths,  s.  pi. 

Philos. :  A  term  proposed  by  Stewart  for  what  the 
Scotch  philosophers  call  “principles  of  common 
sense”— the  moral  law,  human  liberty,  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  God,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
(Reid:  Works  (ed.  Hamilton),  note  A,  §  5.) 

tran-S9en-dent'-?il-i§m,  subst.  [Eng.  tramcen- 
dental ;  -ism.} 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tran¬ 
scendental. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Philosophy: 

(1)  A  term  applied  to  the  Kantian  philosophy 
from  the  frequent  use  of  the  term  transcendental  by 
Kant,  who  gave  it  a  meaning  quite  distinct  from 
that  which  it  till  then  bore.  The  Transcendental¬ 
ism  of  Kant  inquires  into,  and  then  denies,  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  Knowledge  respecting  what  lies  beyond 
the  range  of  experience.  Kant  distinguished  knowl¬ 
edge  into  a  priori  (not  originating  in  experience) 
and  a  posteriori  (derived  from  experience),  thus 
giving  to  the  phrase  a  priori  knowledge  a  meaning 
different  from  that  which  it  had  borne  in  philoso¬ 
phy  since  the  days  of  Aristotle ;  and  he  applied  the 
epithet  transcendental  to  the  knowledge  that  cer¬ 
tain  intuitions  (such  as  Time  and  Space)  and  con¬ 
ceptions,  to  which  he  gave  the  Aristotelian  name  of 
Categories  [Kantian-philosophy],  were  independ¬ 
ent  of  experience.  Necessity  and  strict  universality 
are  for  Kant  the  sure  signs  of  non-empirical  cogni¬ 
tion.  Transcendental  philosophy  is  a  philosophy 
of  the  merely  speculative  pure  reason ;  for  all  moral 
practice,  so  far  as  it  involves  motive,  refers  to  feel¬ 
ing,  and  feeling  is  always  empirical. 

“Kant’s  philosophy  describes  itself  as  Transcendental¬ 
ism.  The  word  causes  a  shudder,  and  suggests  things 
unutterable.  Not  less  terrible  is  the  term  a  priori.  But 
in  either  case  a  little  care  carries  the  student  safely  past 
these  lions  in  the  way.  He  must  first  of  all  dismiss  the 
popular  associations  that  cling  to  the  words.” — Wallace: 
Kant,  p.  159. 

(2)  Applied  also  to  the  philosophy  of  Schelling 
and  Hegel,  who  assert  the  identity  of  the  subject 
and  object.  Their  transcendentalism  claims  to 
have  a  true  knowledge  of  all  things,  material  and 
immaterial,  human  and  divine,  so  far  as  the  human 
mind  is  capable  of  knowing  them.  [Identity, 
H3.] 

(3)  Often  used  in  a  depreciatory  sense  of  any 
philosophy  which  the  speaker  considers  vague  and* 
illusory. 

2.  Theol. :  The  name  given  to  a  religious  move¬ 
ment  in  New  England  in  1839,  in  which  Emerson 
and  Channing  took  a  prominent  part.  It  is  thus 
described  in  the  Memoirs  of  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli 
(ii.  181, 182) : 

“  Transcendentalism  was  an  assertion  of  the  inalienable 
integrity  of  man;  of  the  immanence  of  Divinity  in  in¬ 
stinct  .  .  .  On  the  somewhat  stunted  stock  of  Unitar- 

ianism,  whose  characteristic  dogma  was  trust  in  human 
reason  as  correlative  to  Supreme  'Wisdom,  had  been 
grafted  German  Idealism,  as  taught  by  masters  of  most 
various  schools — by  Kant  and  Jacobi,  Fichte  and  Novalis, 
Schelling  and  Hegel,  Schleiermacher  and  de  Wette;  by 
Madame  de  Stael,  Cousin,  Coleridge,  and  Carlyle;  and 
the  result  was  a  vague  yet  exalting  conception  of  the 
god-like  nature  of  the  human  6pirit.  Transcendentalism, 
as  viewed  by  its  disciples,  was  a  pilgrimage  from  the- 
idolatrous  world  of  creeds  and  rituals  to  the  temple  of 
the  Living  God  in  the  soul.” 

tran-s9en-dent-al-lst,  s.  [English  tramcen- 
dental;  -ist.]  One  who  believes  iu  transcendental¬ 
ism  (q.  v.). 

“  In  religion  the  typical  transcendentalist  might  be  a 
sublimated  theist :  he  was  not,  in  any  accepted  sense,  a 
Christian.  He  believed  in  no  dc  il,  in  no  hell,  in  no¬ 
evil,  in  no  dualism  of  any  kind,  in  no  spiritual  authority, 
in  no  Savior,  in  no  Church.  He  was  humanitarian  and 
optimist.  His  faith  had  no  backward  look  ;  its  essence 
was  aspiration,  not  contrition.” — Herzog:  Relig.  Encyclop. 

tran-S9en-den-tal-I-ty,  s.  [English  tramcen - 
dental ;  -ity.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tran¬ 
scendental. 

trau-S9en-dent'-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  transcen¬ 
dental  ;  -ly.}  In  a  transcendental  manner  or  degree  ; 
supereminently,  preeminently. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9dl,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  f- 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh$in.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 
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tran-sgen'-dent-ljf,  adverb.  [English,  transcen¬ 
dent;  -ly.]  In  a  transcendant  manner  or  degree  ; 
supereminently;  by  way  of  excellence ;_ preemi¬ 
nently  ;  as,  He  is  transcendently  philosophical. 

tran-sgen-dent-ness,  s.  [Eng.  transcendent ; 
-ness. |  The  quality  or  state  of  being  transcendent ; 
superior  or  supreme  excellence. 

*tran-sgend’-I-ble,  a.  [Eng.  transcend;  -ible.'] 
Capable  of  being  climbed,  leaped,  or  passed  over. 

*tran-s§en  -Sion,  s.  [Lat.  transcensus,  pa.  par. 
of  transcendo= to  transcend  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of 
passing;  passage. 

“An  echoing  valley,  many  a  field 
Pleasant,  and  wishful,  did  his  passage  yield 
Their  safe  transcencion.” 

Chapman:  Homer;  Hymne  to  Hermes. 

*tran§  -c6-late,  V.  t.  [Lat.  frans=through,  and 
colo—  to  strain.]  [Colander.]  To  strain,  to  cause 
to  pass  through  a  sieve  or  colander. 

*tran§-c6-la'-tion,  s.  [Transcolate.]  The  act 
of  transcolating  or  straining. 

tran§-c6n-tl-nent-al,  adj.  [Pref.  trans -,  and 
Eng.  continental  (q.  v.).]  Passing  or  going  across 
a  continent. 

“No  such  grant  as  one  hundred  million  acres  of  fine 
land  was  ever  made  by  the  promoters  even  of  a  transconti¬ 
nental  railway  within  the  confines  of  the  United  States.’’ 
— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*tran§-Cor-por-ate,  v.  i.  [Pref.  trans-,  and  cor¬ 
porate  (q.  v.).]  To  pass  from  one  body  to  another. 

“To  Pythagorians  and  transcoi-porating  philosophers.” 
— Browne:  TJm  Burial,  ch.  iv. 

tran-scrlb’-bler,  s.  [Pref.  trans-,  and  English 
scribbler  (q.v.).]  One  who  transcribes  hastily  or 
carelessly ;  nence,  a  mere  copier ;  a  plagiarist. 

tran-scrlbe',  v.  t.  [Lat.  transcribo,  from  trans 
=  across,  over,  and  scribo= to  write  ;  Fr.  transcrire ; 
Sp.  transcribir.]  To  write  over  again,  or  in  the 
same  words ;  to  copy. 

“He  was  the  most  audacious  of  literary  thieves,  and 
transcribed  without  acknowledgment,  whole  pages  from 
authors  who  had  preceded  him.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xix. 

H  For  the  difference  between  to  transcribe  and  to 
copy,  see  Copt. 

tran-scrlb'-er,  s.  [Eng.  transcribe ) ;  -er.]  One 
who  transcribes  or  writes  from  a  copy ;  a  copier ;  a 
copyist. 

“The  addition  of  a  single  letter  (and  that  a  letter 
which  transcribers  have  been  very  apt  to  omit)  to  the 
word  that  now  occurs  in  the  Hebrew,  will  give  it  that 
plural  form  which  the  Seventy  have  expressed.”— Bp. 
Horsley:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  26. 

tran  -script,  s.  [Lat.  transcriptum,  neut.  sing, 
of  transcriptus,  pa.  par.  of  transcribo=  to  transcribe 
(q.  v.) ;  Ital.  transcritto .] 

1.  A  writing  made  from  and  according  to  an  orig¬ 
inal  ;  a  writing  or  composition  consisting  of  the 
same  words  as  the  original ;  a  copy  from  an  orig¬ 
inal. 

“Episcopius  replied,  that  he  had  none  handsomely 
written;  if  the  synod  would  have  patience,  he  would 
cause  a  fair  transcript  to  be  drawn  for  them.” — Hales: 
Letters  from  Synod  of  Dort,  Dec.,  1618. 

*2.  A  copy  of  any  kind ;  an  imitation. 

“Gaze  on  creation’s  model  in  thy  breast 
Unveiled,  nor  wonder  at  the  transcript  more.” 

Young;  Night  Thoughts,  ix. 

tran-scrlp'-tion,  s.  [Latin  transcriptio,  from 
transcriptus,  pa.  par.  of  transcribo=to  transcribe 
(q.v.)  ;  Fr.  transcription ;  Ital.  transcrizione. ] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  transcribing  or  copying  from  an 
original. 

“Exempt  from  the  avocations  of  civil  life,  incapable  of 
literary  exertions  from  the  want  of  books  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  improvement,  they  devoted  the  frequent  intervals 
of  religious  duty  to  the  transcription  of  authors  whom 
they  often  little  understood.” — Knox:  Essay,  No.  135. 

2.  A  transcript,  a  copy. 

II.  Music:  The  arrangement  or  modification  of  a 
composition  for  some  instrument  or  voice  other 
than  that  for  which  it  was  originally  written. 

tran-scrlp-tion-al,  adj.  [Eng.  transcription; 
-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  transcription. 

“  [He]  flouts  at  transcriptional  probability.” — Academy, 
April  4,  1884,  p.  254. 

♦tran-scrip -tlve,  adj.  [Eng.  transcript;  -ive.] 
Done  as  from  a  copy  ;  having  the  character  of  a 
transcript,  copy,  or  imitation. 

“Excellent  and  useful  authors,  yet  being  either  tran- 
scriptive,  or  following  common  relations,  their  accounts 
are  not  to  be  swallowed  at  large  or  entertained  without 
all  circumspection.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

*tran-scrlp-tlve-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  transcriptive ; 
-ly.]  In  a  transcriptive  manner;  in  manner  of  a 
copy. 


♦trans-cQr',  *trans-curre,  v.  i.  [Latin  trans- 
curro:  trans= across,  and  curro— to  run.]  To  run 
or  rove  to  and  fro. 

“By  fixing  the  mind  on  one  object,  it  doth  not  spatiate 
and  transcurre.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  720. 

*trans-cur'-renge,  s.  [Lat.  transcurrens,  pr.  par. 
of  transcurro=  to  transcur  (q.v.).]  A  running  or 
roving  hither  and  thither. 

*trans-Cur'-sion,  subst.  [Lat.  transcursio,  from 
transcursus,  pa.  par.  of  transcurro  =  to  transcur 
(q.v.).]  A  rambling  or  roving;  a  passage  beyond 
certain  limits  ;  a  deviation. 

“Which  cohesion  may  consist  in  .  .  .  transcursion 

of  secondary  substance  through  this  whole  sphere  of  life 
which  we  call  a  spirit.” — More:  Immort.  of  the  Soul,  bk.  i., 
ch.  vi. 

♦trans-cSr-sIve,  a.  [Transcur.]  Rambling. 
*tran§-di  -3,-lect,  v.  t.  [Pref.  trans-,  and  Eng. 
dialect  (q.v.).]  To  translate  or  render  from  one 
dialect  into  another. 

“But  now  the  fragments  of  these  poems,  left  us  by 
those  who  did  not  write  in  Doric,  are  in  the  common  dia¬ 
lect.  It  is  plain  then  they  have  been  transdiulected.” — 
Warburton:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  ii.,  §  iii. 

*tran§-duC-tion,  s.  [Lat.  transductus,  pa.  par. 
of  transcluco=to  lead  across  or  over ;  trans = across, 
over,  and  duco— to  lead.]  The  act  of  leading  or 
carrying  over. 

*tran§-earth',  v.  t.  [Pref.  trans-,  and  Eng.  earth 
(q.v.).]  To  transplant. 

“  Fruits  of  hotter  countries  transearthed  in  colder 
climates  have  vigor  enough  in  themselves  to  be  fructuous 
according  to  their  nature.” — Feltham.-  Resolves,  19. 

*tran§-el-e-ment,  *trans-el'-e-men-tate,  v.  t. 

[Pref.  trans-,  and  Eng.  element.]  To  change  or 
transpose  the  elements  of  ;  to  transubstantiate. 

“Theophylact  useth  the  same  word;  he  that  eateth  me, 
liveth  by  me;  while  he  is  in  a  certain  manner  mingled 
with  me,  and  is  transelemented  or  changed  into  me.” — 
Jeremy  Taylor:  Real  Presence,  §  12. 

*tran§  -  el  -  e-men-ta'-tion,  s.  [Transelemen- 
tate.]  The  change  of  the  elements  of  one  body 
into  those  of  another,  as  of  the  bread  and  wine  into 
the  actual  body  of  Christ ;  transubstantiation. 

“The  name  of  transelementation,  which  Theophylact 
did  use,  seems  to  approach  nearer  to  signify  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  this  mystery,  because  it  signifies  a  change  even 
of  the  first  elements;  yet  that  word  is  harder,  and  not 
sufficiently  accommodate;  for  it  may  signify  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  one  element  into  another,  or  the  resolution  of  a 
mixed  body  into  the  elements.” — Jeremy  Taylor:  Real 
Presence,  §  12. 

tran-sen-nu,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  net,  reticulated  work.] 
Christ.  Antiq. :  A  name  given  to  a  kind  of  carved 
lattice-work  or  grating  of  marble,  silver,  &c.,used 
to  shut  in  the  shrines  of  martyrs,  allowing  the 
sacred  coffer  to  be  seen,  but  protecting  it  from 
being  handled,  or  for  similar  protective  purposes. 

tran -sept,  *tran'-sgept,  s.  [Lat.  tran,  for  trans 
^across,  and  septum= an  enclosure,  from  septus,  pa. 
par.  of  sepio  =  to  enclose; 
scepes=  a  hedge.] 

Arch. .’That  part  of  a 
church  which  is  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  nave  and  the  choir, 
extending  transversely  on 
each  side,  so  as  to  give  to  the 
building  the  form  of  a  cross. 

The  transept  was  not  orgin- 
ally  symbolical,  but  was 
derived  from  the  transverse 
hall  or  gallery  in  the  ancient 
basilicas,  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  nave,  its  length  being 
equal  to  the  united  breadth 
of  the  nave  and  aisles.  This 
accidental  approximation  to 
the  form  of  a  cross  was  per¬ 
ceived  by  later  architects, 
who  accordingly  lengthened 
the  transept  on  each  side  so  Ground  Plan  of  St. 
as  to  make  the  ground  plan  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
of  the  church  completely  London, 

cruciform.  a.  South  Transept;  b. 

“The  pediment  of  the  60uth-  North  Transept;  O. 
ern  transept  is  pinnacled,  not  Choir ;  D.  Nave;  E. 
inel  mntly,  with  a  flourished  Dome, 
cross.  —Warton:  History  of  Kul- 
dington,  p.  8. 

•tran-sex -ion  (x  asksh),s.  [Pref.  trans-;  Eng. 
sex,  and  suff.  -ion.]  Change  from  one  sex  to  another, 
(bee  extract  under  transfeminate.) 

-trans-fem  -l-nate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  frans=across, 
over,  and  femina=  a  woman.]  To  change,  from  a 
male  to  a  female. 

•.e  mu°k  impeacheth  the  iterated  transexion  of  hares, 
if  that  be  true  which  some  physicians  affirm,  that  trans¬ 
mutation  of  sexes  was  only  so  in  opinion,  and  that  those 
transfeminated  persons  were  really  men  at  first.”— Browne: 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xvii. 


trans-f  er  ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  transferor  to  transport, 
to  carry  across  or  over;  trans= across,  over,  and 
feror to  bear,  to  carry;  Sp.  transferir,  trasferir ; 
Ital.  transferire,  trasferire ;  Fr.  transferer.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  convey  from  one  place  or  person  to  another ; 
to  transport  or  remove  to  another  place  or  person ; 
to  pass  or  hand  over.  (Generally  with  to,  into,  or 
unto,  rarely  with  on.) 

“  Or  here  to  combat,  from  their  city  far, 

Or  back  to  Ilion’s  walls  transfer  the  war.” 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad  x.  483. 

2.  To  make  over  the  possession,  right,  or  control 
of;  to  convey,  as  a  right  from  one  person  to 
another;  to  sell,  to  give;  as,  to  transfer  land,  to 
transfer  stocks. 

II.  Lithog. :  To  produce  a  facsimile  of  on  a  pre¬ 
pared  stone  by  means  of  prepared  paper  and  ink. 
[Transfer,  s.,  II.  1.]  ; 

“In  Kuehn’s  mode  of  making  pictures  by  transfer,  the 
different  colors  requisite  for  a  picture  are  printed  on 
sizod  paper  and  successively  transferred  to  a  japanned 
plate.” — Knight:  Diet.  Mech.,  s.  v.  Transfer. 

trans  -fer,  s.  [Transfer,  u.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  removal  or  conveyance  of  a  thing  from  one 
person  or  place  to  another ;  transference. 

“He  would  not,  however,  part  with  it  till  he  had  the 
cloth  in  his  possession,  and  as  there  could  be  no  transfer 
of  property,  if  with  equal  caution  I  had  insisted  upon  the 
same  condition,  I  ordered  the  cloth  to  be  handed  down  to 
him.” — Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  The  act  of  conveying  right,  title,  or  property, 
whether  personal  or  real,  from  one  person  to 
another,  by  sale,  deed,  or  otherwise. 

“Checks,  Bills  of  Exchange,  Promissory  Notes,  are  all 
transfers,  as  they  all  transfer  a  right  due  to  one  party 
from  a  second  in  favor  of  a  third.  But  in  the  money 
market  and  Stock  Exchange,  the  term  has  a  more  strictly 
technical  meaning,  and  by  transfer  is  understood  the 
surrender  by  one  party  in  favor  of  another  of  the  right  to 
dividends,  annuities,  <Stc.,  derived  from  the  shares  of 
public  companies,  Government  funds,  foreign  stocks,  and 
the  like.” — Bithell:  Counting-house  Diet. 

3.  The  deed  or  document  by  which  right,  title,  or 
property  in  anything  is  ‘conveyed  from  one  person 
to  another. 

“Amsterdam,  where  industry  had  been  for  so  many 
years  subsisted  and  circulated  by  transfers  on  paper.” — 
Berkeley:  Querist,  §  250. 

4.  That  which  is  transferred. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Lithog.:  An  impression  taken  on  paper,  cloth, 
&c.,  and  then  laid  upon  an  object  and  caused  to 
adhere  thereto  by  pressure.  In  engraving,  a  tracing 
may  be  made  in  pencil  and  transferred  to  the 
ground  by  running  through  the  plate-press. 

2.  Mil. :  A  soldier  transferred  from  one  troop  or 
company  to  another. 

transfer-book,  s.  A  register  of  the  transfers  of 
property,  stock,  or  shares  from  one  person  to  an¬ 
other. 

transfer-days,  s.  pi.  Days  fixed  by  the  Bank  of 
England  for  the  transfer,  free  of  charge,  of  Consols 
and  other  Government  stocks..  These  days  are  Mon¬ 
day,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday, 
before  three  o’clock.  On  Saturday  transfers  are 
made,  but  a  transfer-fee  of  2s.  6d.  is  then  charged. 

transfer-paper,  s.  Prepared  paper  used  by  lith¬ 
ographers,  or  for  copying  in  a  press. 

transfer-printing,  s.  A  name  applied  to  ana¬ 
static  printing  (q.  v.),  and  similar  processes. 

trans-f  er-U-bll-i-t]?,  s.  [English transferable: 
- ity .]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  transferable. 

trans-f er’-u-ble,  *trans-f er-ru-ble,  ♦trans¬ 
fer -rl-ble,  a.  [Eng.  transfer ;  -able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  transferred  or  conveyed  from 
one  person  or  place  to  another. 

“  We  have  taken  notice  in  the  chapter  on  judgement  of 
the  transferrable  nature  of  assent,  and  how  it  passes  from 
the  premisses  to  the  conclusion.”  —  Search:  Light  of 
Nature,  vol.  i.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  Capable  of  being  legitimately  passed  or  con¬ 
veyed  into  the  possession  of  another,  and  conveying 
to  the  new  owner  all  its  claims,  rights,  or  privi¬ 
leges  ;  as,  A  note,  bill  of  exchange,  or  other  evidence 
of  property,  is  transferable  by  endorsement. 

trans-fer'-ee’,  trans-f er-ree’,  s.  [Eng.  trans¬ 
fer;  -ee.]  The  person  to  whom  a  transfer  is  made. 

trans-f  er-enge,  ftrans-f er'-renge,s.  [English 
transfer ; -ence.]  The  act  of  transferring;  the  act 
of  conveying  from  one  person  or  place  to  another; 
transfer. 

“By  the  mere  transferrence  of  the  concerns  of  Tonquin, 
along  with  those  of  Madagascar,  from  the  Department  of 
the  Colonies  to  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs.” — 
London  Standard. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  simidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  au  =  kw. 
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trans-f  er-Og'-rg,-ph3?,  s.  [English  transfer;  to 
connect.,  and  Gr.  grapho= to  write.]  The  act  or  art 
of  copying  inscriptions  from  ancient  tombs,  tab¬ 
lets,  Ac. 

trans-f  er’-rer,  s.  [Eng.  transfer ,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  transfers  ;  one  who  executes  a  transfer- 

2.  A  base-plate  for  an  air-pump  receiver,  which 
enables  the  exhausted  receiver  to  be  removed  from 
the  air-pump. 

*trans-f  er-rl-bll’-T-tjf,  s.  [Transferability.] 
trans-f  er-rl-ble,  a.  [Transferable.] 
trans-f  er  -ror,  subst.  [Eng.  transfer ;  suff. -or.] 
[Transferrer.] 

Law :  The  person  who  makes  a  transfer. 

*  trans-fig-ur-ate,  *  trans-flg-u-rate,  v.  t. 
[Formed  from  transfiguration  (q.  v.).J.  To  trans¬ 
figure. 

trans-f  Ig-ur-a'-tion,  trans-f  Ign-ra-tion, 
*trans-fig-ur-a-ci-on,  s.  [French  transfiguration , 
from  Latin  transfipurationem,  accus.  of  transfigu - 
ratio=  a  transfiguring,  from  transfiguratus,  pa.  par. 
ol  transfiguro=to  transfigure  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  transfigu- 
radon ,  trasfiguracion ;  Italian  transfigurazione, 
trasfigurazione.] 

*1.  A  change  of  form. 

“For  some  attribute  immortalitie  to  the  soule:  others 
devise  a  certaine  transfiguration  thereof.” — P.  Holland: 
Pliny,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  lv. 

2.  Specif.,  the  supernatural  change  in  the  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  of  our  Lord  on  the  Mount.  (Matt, 
xvii.  1-9 ;  Mark  ix.  2-9.) 

“We  are  told  by  St.  Paul,  that,  in  the  future  state,  our 
vile  bodies  shall  be  transformed  into  the  ‘  likeness  of  his 
glorious  body,’  and  how  glorious  it  is  in  heaven,  we  may 
guess  by  what  it  was  at  his  transfiguration  here  on  earth, 
during  which  the  scripture  relates,  ‘that  his  face  did 
shine  as  the  sun,  and  his  raiment  was  white  as  the  light.’  ” 
— Boyle:  Works,  v.  557. 

3.  A  feast  held  by  certain  branches  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  on  August  6,  in  commemoration  of  such 
supernatural  change. 

trans-flg -tire,  *tran-fyg-ure,  v.  t.  [Fr.  trans- 
figurer,  from  Lat.  transfiguro= to  change  the  figure 
of:  <rcms=across  (hence,  implying  change),  and 
figura=Qgure,  outward  appearance ;  Sp.  transfig- 
urar,  trasfigurar;  Italian  transfigurare,  trasfigur- 
are.J 

1.  To  transform ;  to  change  the  outward  appear¬ 
ance  of. 

*2.  To  give  an  elevated  or  glorified  appearance  or 
character  to ;  to  elevate  and  glorify ;  to  idealize. 

trans-fix',  v.  t.  [Latin  transfixus,  pa.  par.  of 
transftgo=to  thrust  through:  #raws= through,  and 
figo= to  fix.] 

1.  To  pierce  through,  as  with  a  pointed  weapon. 

“Quite  through  transfixed  with  deadly  dart. 

And  in  her  blood  yet  steeming  fresh  embayd.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  xii.  2L 

2.  To  impale. 

“The  butcher  bird  transfixes  its  prey  upon  the  spike  of 
»  thorn,  whilst  it  picks  its  bones.” — Paley:  Nat.  Theology, 

ch.  xii. 

trans-f  Ix'-ion  (x  as  ksh),  s.  [Transfix.] 

1.  The  act  of  transfixing  or  piercing  through. 

2.  The  state  of  being  transfixed. 

“Sixe  6everall  times  do  we  find  that  Christ  shed  blood  ; 
in  his  circumcision,  in  his  agonie,  in  his  crowning,  in  his 
scourging,  in  his  affixion,  in  his  transfixion — Bp.  Hall: 
Sermon  on  Gal.  ii.  20. 

trans-fUT-ent,  a.  [Lat.  transfluens ,  pr.  par.  of 


3.  To  change ;  to  alter  to  something  else ;  to  con¬ 
vert. 

“  How  oft  the  sadness  that  I  show 
Transforms  thy  smiles  to  looks  of  woe.” 

Cowper:  To  Mary. 

*4.  To  change  in  nature,  disposition,  character,  or 
the  like. 

“  Be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your  mind.” — 
Romans,  xii.  2. 

*5.  Among  the  mystics,  to  change,  as  the  con¬ 
templative  soul  into  a  divine  substance  by  which  it 
is  lost  or  swallowed  up  in  the  divine  nature. 

II.  Math. :  To  change  the  form  of ;  as, 

(1)  To  change  the  form  of  a  geometrical  figure  or 
solid  without  altering  its  area  or  solidity. 

(2)  To  change  the  form  of  an  algebraic  equation 
without  destroying  the  equality  of  its  members. 

(3)  To  change  the  form  of  a  fraction  without 
altering  its  value. 

III.  Electricity: 

1.  To  change  the  character  of  a  current,  as  from 
an  alternating  into  a  continuous  current. 

2.  To  change  electric  energy  from  lower  pressure 
and  higher  current  to  higher  pressure  and  lower 
current  or  vice  versa. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  be  changed  in  form  or  appear¬ 
ance  ;  to  be  metamorphosed. 

“  His  hair  transforms  to  down,  his  fingers  meet 
In  skinny  films,  and  shape  his  oary  feet.” 

Addison.  (Todd.) 

trans-form -?,-ble,  a.  [Eng.  transform;  -able.'] 
Capable  of  being  transformed. 

trans  for-ma'-tion,  *trans-for-ma-ci-on,  n. 

[Fr.  transformation,  from  Lat.  transformationem, 
accus.  of  transformatio,  from  transformatus,  pa. 


system.  This  change  is  of  three  kinds:  (1)  contrib. 
uting  to  the  growth  of  non-vasoular  tissue;  (2) 
contributing  to  the  growth  of  the  organized  sub* 
stance  of  the  various  organs ;  and  (3)  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  mucus,  urine,  bile,  Ac.,  from  the  blood. 

6.  Theater:  A  transformation-scene  (q.  v.). 

transformation-myth,  s. 

Anthrop.:  A  myth  which  represents  a  human 
being  as  changed  into  an  animal,  a  tree  or  plant, 
or  some  inanimate  being. 

“The  ethnographic  student  finds  a  curious  interest  in 
transformation-myths  like  Ovid’s,  keeping  up  as  they  do 
vestiges  of  philosophy  of  archaic  type.” — Tylor:  Prim- 
Cult.  (ed.  1873),  ii.  220. 

transformation  of  energy,  s. 

Physics:  (See  extract.) 

“It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  when  one  kind 
of  energy  disappears  or  is  expended,  energy  of  some 
other  kind  is  produced,  and  that,  under  proper  condi¬ 
tions,  the  disappearance  of  any  one  of  the  known  kinds 
of  energy  can  be  made  to  give  rise  to  a  greater  or  less 
amount  of  any  other  kind.  One  of  the  simplest  illustra¬ 
tions  that  can  be  given  of  this  transformation  of  energy 
is  afforded  by  the  oscillations  of  a  pendulum.  When  the 
pendulum  is  at  rest  in  its  lowest  position  it  does  not 
possess  any  energy,  for  it  has  no  power  of  setting  either 
itself  or  other  bodies  in  motion  or  of  producing  in  them 
any  kind  of  change.  In  order  to  set  the  pendulum  oscil¬ 
lating,  work  must  be  done  upon  it,  and  it  thereafter  pos¬ 
sesses  an  amount  of  energy  corresponding  to  the  work 
that  has  been  expended.  When  it  has  reached  either  end 
of  its  path,  the  pendulum  is  for  an  instant  at  rest,  but  it 
possesses  energy  by  virtue  of  its  position,  and  can  do  an 
amount  of  work  while  fallingto  its  lowest  position  which 
is  represented  by  the  product  of  its  weight  into  the  verti¬ 
cal  height  through  which  its  center  of  gravity  descends. 
When  at  the  middle  of  its  path  the  pendulum  is  passing 
through  its  position  of  equilibrium,  and  has  no  power  of 
doing  work  by  falling  lower;  but  it  now  possesses  energy 


par.  of  transformo= to  transform  (q.  V.)  ;  Sp.  trans-  by  virtue  of  the  velocity  which  it  has  gained,  and  this 
formacion,  trasformacion ;  Ital.  transformazione,  energy  is  able  to  carry  it  up  on  the  second  side  of  its 
trasformazione.]  lowest  position  to  a  height  equal  to  that  from  which  it 

J  ‘J  has  descended  on  the  first  side.  By  the  time  it  reaches 

I.  Ordinary  Language:  this  position  the  pendulum  has  lost  all  its  velocity,  but  it 

-  rru.  ,  ,  ,  .  _ _  .  has  regained  the  power  of  falling ;  this,  in  its  turn,  is  lost 

1*  The  act  of  changing  the  form  o  app  as  the  pendulum  returns  again  to  its  lowest  position,  but 

the  act  or  operation  of  changing  the  external  aj.  ^e  same  time  it  regains  its  previous  vel 


appearance  of. 

2.  The  state  of  being  changed  in  form  or  appear¬ 
ance  ;  a  change  in  form,  appearance,  natures  dis¬ 
position,  character,  or  the  like ;  metamorphosis. 

“  What  beast  couldst  thou  be,  that  were  not  subject  to  a 
beast?  And  what  a  beast  art  thou  already,  that  seest  not 
thy  loss  in  transformation.” — Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens, 
iv.  3. 

3.  The  change  of  one  metal  or  substance  into 
another;  as,  the  transformation  of  lead  into  gold; 
transmutation. 

*4.  A  conversion  from  sinfulness  to  holy  obedi¬ 
ence. 

“  Thus  it  must  be  in  our  transformation  onward;  the 
Spirit  of  God  doth  thus  alter  us  through  grace,  whiles  we 
are  yet,  for  essence,  the  same.” — Bp.  Hall:  The  Estate  of  a 
Christian. 

*5.  The  change  of  the  soul  into  a  divine  substance, 
as  among  the  mystics. 

*6.  The  shape  or  appearance  to  which  one  has 
been  changed. 

“My  transformation  hath  been  washed  and  cudgelled.” 
— Shakesp ..-  Merry  Wives,  iv.  5. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Biol.:  The  series  of  changes  which  every  germ 
undergoes  in  reaching  the  embryonic  condition, 
either  in  the  body  of  the  parent  or  within  the  egg, 
as  distinguished  from  those  which  species  born  in 


w  velocity.  Thus 

during  every  quarter  of  an  oscillation,  the  energy  of  the 
pendulum  changes  from  potential  energy  of  position  into 
actual  energy  or  energy  of  motion,  or  vice  versa.” — Ganot: 
Physics  (ed.  Atkinson),  §  65. 

transformation-products,  s.  pi.  [Transfor¬ 
mation,  II.  2.] 

transformation-scene,  s. 

Theater :  A  gorgeous  scene  at  the  end  of  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  pantomime,  in  which  the  principal  char¬ 
acters  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  transformed 
into  the  chief  characters  in  the  harlequinade 
which  immediately  follows.  The  transformation- 
scene  still  forms  a  special  feature  of  the  pan¬ 
tomime,  and  introduces  the  characters  of  the 
harlequinade,  but  there  is  no  longer  any  change, 
[Kally.]  The  name  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
gradual  unfolding  and  development  of  the  scene. 

trans-for'-ma-tlve,  adj.  [English  transform; 
-ative.]  Having  the  power  or  tendency  to  trans¬ 
form. 

trans-form'-er,  s.  [Eng.  transform ;  suff.  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  effects  a 
transformation.  (Recent.) 

2.  Elect.:  An  induction  coil  by  means  of  which 
electric  pressure  may  be  either  raised  or  lowered. 
[Step-down  transformer,  Step-dp  transformer.! 

trans-form  -I§m,  s.  [Fr.  transformisme.] 


*trans-flux  ,  subst.  [Lat.  transfiuxus,  pa.  par.  of 
transfluo.]  [Transfluent.]  A  flowing  through  or 
beyond. 

*trans'-f  or-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  transforatus,  pa.  par. 
of  transforo= to  bore  or  pierce  through;  trans = 
through,  and  foro=  to  bore.]  To  bore  through,  to 
perforate. 

trans-form',  *trans-forme,  *trans-fourm,  v.  t. 
&  i.  [Fr.  transformer ,  from  Lat.  transformo= to 
change  the  form  of:  trans= across  (hence,  implying 
change),  and  format  form  ;  Sp.  transformar.  tras- 
formar;  Ital.  transformare,  trasformare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  change  the  form  or  appearance  of;  to 
change  in  shape  or  appearance ;  to  metamorphose. 

*i  A  strange  nervous  convulsion  wliicli  sometimes  trans • 
formed  his  countenance,  during  a  few  moments,  into  an 
object  on  which  it  was  impossible  to  look  without  terror.” 
— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiiL 

2.  To  change  into  another  substance ;  to  trans¬ 
mute  ;  as,  to  transform  lead  into  gold. 


transfluo = to  flow  across :  tran.s= across,  and  fiuo= to  an  imperfectly  ^Xlfl^nd  whicTLe  more  ^fthe  pfoducTof  thl  inetamorpho^is'1  of^oTher 
°*!'  Ord.  Language  :  Flowing  or  running  across  or  generally thole  chemical  Somena  whfch  Thfy  ’exTibifare  ‘the 

THt::aA  term  u/eTotwater^presented  as  run-  changes  whereby  an  entity  new  set  of  compounds  ^c°t^ 

ning  through  the  arches  of  a  bridge.  is  produced,  as  when  sugar  is  converted  by  the  aid  ^,Snt  r/hvsioiogicll  modification'’-  (2)  a  process 

of  a  ferment  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  anhydride,  comitanr  pnysieiogicai  moaincauon ,  iz;  a  process 

or  where  complex  compounds  are  resolved  by  the  of  change  in  the  condition  of  the  earth  s  surface, 
aid  of  destructive  distillation  into  simpler  sub-  “And  there  are  two  forms  of  the  latter  [evolution] 
stances,  usually  called  transformation  products.  hypothesis;  for,  it  may  be  assumed,  on  the  one  hand, 

3.  Math. ;  The  operation  or  process  of  changing  that  crayfishes  have  come  into  existence  independently  of 

In  form  or  exnression  •  as  anY  other  form  of  living  matter,  which  is  the  hypothesis 

U  »  .  V  i ’ f.  of  spontaneous  or  equivocal  generation,  or  abiogenesis ; 

(1)  The  change  of  a  given  geometrical  figu  em  or>  oa  tj10  otjj6r  hand,  we  may  suppose  that  crayfishes 

another  of  equal  area,  but  of  a  different  number  of  ]iavo  resuited  from  the  modification  of  some  other  form 
sides,  or  of  a  given  solid  into  another  of  equal  0f  ]iving  matter;  and  this  is  what,  to  borrow  a  useful 
solidity,  but  having  a  different  number  of  faces.  -  -  '  '  •  '  ‘ 

(2)  The  operation  of  changing  the  form  of  an 
equation  without  destroying  the  quality  of  its 
members.  All  the  operations  performed  upon  equa¬ 
tions,  in  order  to  simplify  them  or  to  solve  them, 
are  transformations. 

(3)  The  operation  of  changing  the  form  of  a  frac¬ 
tion  without  changing  its  value.  The  operations 
of  reducing  to  simplest  terms,  of  changing  the  frac¬ 
tional  unit,  Ac.,  are  transformations. 

4.  Pathol. :  The  morbid  change  of  one  structure 
into  another,  as  when  muscle  is  transformed  into 

fat,  or  ossification  of  the  heart  takes  place.  ........ 

5.  Physiol.:  The  change  which  takes  place  in  the  “She  had  a  rough  passage  in  her  transfretation  to 
blood  iii  its  passage  from  the  arterial  to  the  venous 


bfiil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion, 


$ell,  chorus, 
-sion  =  shun; 


ghin,  bensh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious, 


word  from  the  French  language,  is  known  as  transform- 
ism.” — Huxley:  The  Crayfish,  p.  318. 

^trans-freight'  (freight  as  frat),  v.  i.  [Seedef.] 
A  corruption  of  transfrete  (q.  v.). 

“They  arm,  and  transfreight:  and  about  the  year  689 
obtain  the  rule  over  us.” — Waterhouse:  Apology  for  Learn¬ 
ing,  p.  52.  (1653.) 

*trans-fre-ta  -  tion,  a.  [Lat.  transfretatio,  from 
transfretatus,  pa.  par.  of  transfreto  =  to  cross  the 
sea;  Sp.  transfretacion,  trasfretacion.]  [Trans¬ 
frete.]  A  passing  over  or  crossing  a  strait  or  nar¬ 
row  sea. 

“She  had  _  _ 

Dover  Castle.”— Howell:  Letters,  bk.  i.,  let.  22. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shiis.  -ble.  -die.  Ac.  =  b$l,  d®L 


transfrete 
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transit 


♦trans  frete',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  transfrSter ,  from 
Lat.  transfreto,  from  trans  =  across,  over,  and  f re¬ 
turn— o.  strait,  the  sea  ;  Sp.  transfretar ,  trasf retar. ] 

A.  Tran*. :  To  cross  or  pass  over,  as  a  strait  or 
narrow  sea. 

“So  transfreting  the  Illyrian  sea.” — Locrine,  i.  L 

B.  Intrans. :  To  pass  over  a  strait  or  narrow  sea. 

“Being  transfreted  and  passed  over  the  Hircanian  sea.” 

— Urquhart:  Rabelais. 

♦trans-f  uge,*trans-fii'-&i-tlve,  s.  [Lat.  trans- 
fuga=&  deserter,  from  trans=  across,  and  fugio= to 
fly.]  A  deserter:  a  soldier  who  goes  over  to  the 
•enemy  in  time  of  war ;  hence,  a  turncoat,  an  apos¬ 
tate. 

“  The  protection  of  deserters  and  transfuges  is  the  in¬ 
variable  rule  of  every  service  in  the  world.”— Lord  Stan¬ 
hope:  Miscell.,  Second  Series,  p.  18. 

♦trans-fund',  v.  t.  [Latin  transfundo— to  pour 
•out  of  one  vessel  into  another,  to  transfuse :  trans= 
across,  and  fundo=  to  pour.]  To  transfuse. 

“Its  [gratitude]  best  instrument  therefore  is  speech, 
that  most  natural,  proper,  and  easie  mean  of  conversa¬ 
tion,  of  signifying  our  conceptions,  of  conveying,  and  as 
it  were  transfunding  our  thoughts  and  our  passions  into 
each  other.” — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  8. 

trans-fu§e’,  v.  t.  [Lat.  transfusus,  pa.  par.  of 
transfundo— to  transfund  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  transfuser. ] 

♦I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  pour  out  of  one  vessel  into  another ;  to  trans¬ 
fer  by  pouring. 

“Where  the  juices  are  in  a  morbid  state,  if  one  could 
•suppose  all  the  unsound  juices  taken  away  and  sound 
juices  immediately  transfused,  the  sound  juices  would 
•grow  morbid.” — Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  cause  to  pass  from  one  into  another;  to 
instill ;  to  cause  to  be  imbibed. 

“The  virtue  of  one  generation  was  transfused,  by  the 
•magick  of  example,  into  several ;  and  a  spirit  of  heroism 
was  maintained  through  many  ages  of  that  common¬ 
wealth.” — Bolingbroke:  Study  of  History,  let.  2. 

II.  Surg.:  To  transfer  from  the  veins  or  arteries 
of  one  animal  to  those  of  another. 

trans-f  u§’-I-ble,  a.  [Eng .  transfus(e) ;  •able.'] 
•Capable  of  being  transfused. 

trans-f  u’-§ion,  s.  [Lat.  transfusio,  from  trans • 
fusus,  pa.  par.  of  transfundo^  to  transfuse  (q.  v.) ; 
Sp.  transfusion,  trafusion;  Ital.  transfusione,  tra- 
fusione.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  process  of  transfusing, 
or  of  pouring,  as  a  liquor,  out  of  one  vessel  into  an¬ 
other  ;  a  causing  to  pass  from  one  into  another ;  the 
state  of  being  transfused. 

“It  is  with  languages  as  ’tis  with  liquors,  which  by 
transfusion  use  to  take  wind  from  one  vessel  to  another.” 
— Howell :  Letters,  bk.  ii.,  let.  47. 

2.  Surg.:  The  operation  of  transmitting  blood 
from  the  veins  of  one  living  animal  to  those  of  an¬ 
other,  or  from  those  of  a  man  or  one  of  the  lower 
Animals  into  a  man,  with  the  view  of  restoring  the 
kigor  of  exhausted  subjects.  The  idea  of  renewing 
Vital  power  by  the  transfusion  of  the  blood  seems 
to  have  been  familiar  to  the  ancients,  and  is  found 
in  the  works  of  the  alchemists  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
tvho  imagined  that  it  might  be  the  means  of  per¬ 
petuating  youth.  The  operation  is  now  frequently 
resorted  to  in  cases  of  extreme  loss  of  blood  by 
haemorrhage,  especially  when  connected  with  labor. 
Modern  experiments,  particularly  those  of  Prevost 
and  Dumas,  show  that  the  blood  of  calves  or  sheep 
Injected  into  the  veins  of  a  cat  or  rabbit  is  fatal, 
and  mammals  into  whose  veins  the  blood  of  birds 
is  transfused  die,  The  experiments  of  Milne-Ed- 
Wards  and  Lafond  indicate  that  this  result  does 
not  take  place  when  the  animals  belong  to  nearly 
allied  species ;  thus  an  ass,  whose  blood  was  nearly 
■exhausted,  recovered  when  the  blood  of  a  horse  was 
transfused  into  its  veins. 

“The  experiment  of  transfusion  proves,  that  the  blood 
•of  one  animal  will  serve  for  another.” — Paley:  Natural 
.  Theology,  ch.  xxv. 

trans-f  u'-§Ive,  adj.  [Eng .  transfus(e) ;  -ive.] 
Tending  or  having  power  to  transfuse. 

♦tr&ng-gan-get’Tc,  adj.  [Pref.  trans-,  and  Eng. 
Gangetic .]  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ganges ; 
pertaining  or  relating  to  countries  on  the  other  side 
-of  the  Ganges. 

trans-gress’,  *trans-gresse,  verb  t.  &  i.  [Lat. 

transgressus,  pa.  par.  of  transgredior— to  step  over, 
to  pass  over:  trans= across,  over,  and  gradior=to 
step,  to  walk ;  Fr.  transgresser  (0.  Fr.  transgridir )  ,* 
Sp.  transgredir,  trasgredir ;  Ital.  transgredire,  tras - 
gredire.] 

A.  Transitive: 

♦I.  Lit. :  To  pass  over  or  beyond ;  to  overstep. 

“Apt  to  run  riot  and  transgress  the  goal.” 

Dry  den.  {Todd.) 


II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  overpass  or  overstep,  as  some  law  or  rule 
prescribed ;  to  break  to  violate,  to  infringe. 

“Humane  laws  oblige  only  that  they  be  not  despised, 
that  is,  that  they  be  not  transgressed  without  a  reasonable 
cause.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  i. 

♦2.  To  offend  against ;  to  thwart,  to  vex,  to  cross. 

“  Why  give  you  peace  to  this  intemperate  beast 
That  hath  so  long  transgressed  you?” 

Beaum.  &  Viet. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  offend  by  violating  a  law  or  rule ; 
to  sin. 

“  Achan  transgressed  in  the  thing  accursed.” — 1  Chron¬ 
icles  ii.  7. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  transgress  and  to 
infringe,  see  Infringe. 

♦trans-gress  -I-ble,  a.  [Eng.  transgress ;  -ible.] 
Capable  of  being  transgressed ;  liable  to  be  trans¬ 
gressed. 

trans-gres'-sion  (ss  assh),*trans-gres-sy-on, 

subst.  [French  transgression,  from  Lat.  transgres- 
sionem,  accus.  of  transgressio,  from  transgressus, 
pa.  par.  of  transgredior ;  Spanish  transgresion,  tras- 
gresion;  Italian  transgressione,  trasgressione.] 
[Transgress.] 

1.  The  act  of  transgressing;  the  act  of  breaking  or 
violating  any  law  or  rule,  moral  or  civil,  prescribed, 
expressed,  or  implied. 

“  Sin  is  a  transgression  of  some  law.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Rule 
of  Conscience,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

2.  A  breach  or  violation  of  any  law  or  rule ;  an 
offense,  a  crime,  a  fault,  a  trespass,  a  misdeed. 

“  Forgive  thy  people  all  their  transgressions.” — 1  Kings 
viii.  50. 

trans-gres'-sion-g,l  (ss  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  trans¬ 
gression  ;  -al.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  transgres¬ 
sion  ;  involving  transgression. 

“Forgive  this  transgressional  rapture;  receive  my 
thanks  for  your  kind  letter.” — Burnet:  Hist.  Own  Time. 

trans-gress’-Ive,  adj,  [Eng.  transgress;  -ive.] 
Inclined  or  apt  to  transgress ;  faulty,  sinful,  culpa¬ 
ble. 

“Adam  perhaps  would  have  sinned  without  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  Satan,  and  from  the  transgressive  infirmities  of 
himself  might  have  erred  alone.” — Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors,  bk.  i.,  ch.  x. 

trans-gress  Tve-iy,  adv.  [English  transgress¬ 
ive  ;  -ly.]  In  a  transgressive  manner ;  by  transgres¬ 
sion. 

trans-gress -5r,  *trans-gress-our,  s.  [French 

transgresseur ,  from  Lat.  transgressorem,  accus.  of 
transgressor,  from  transgressus,  pa.  par.  of  trans¬ 
gredior.]  [Transgress.]  One  who  transgresses; 
one  who  violates  or  infringes  a  law,  rule,  or  com¬ 
mand  ;  a  sinner,  an  offender. 

“And  albeit  that  this  ryot  was  after  greuously  shewyd 
agayne  the  commons  of  the  cytie,  yet  it  passyd  vnponys- 
shed,  for  the  great  noumbre  of  the  transgressours.” — 
Fabyan:  Chronycle  (an.  1180). 

♦tran-shape',  v.  t.  [Pref.  trans-= across,  hence 
implying  change,  and  Eng.  shape.]  To  alter  the 
shape  or  form  of ;  to  transform. 

“  By  a  gracious  influence  transhaped 
Into  the  olive,  pomegranate,  mulberry.” 

J.  Webster. 

tran-shlp1,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  trans-,  and  English 
ship.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  convey  or  transfer  from  one  ship 
to  another. 

“  Cargo  (pig  iron)  being  transhipped  to  steamer.” — 
London  Daily  News. 

♦B.  Intrans.:  To  pass  or  change  from  one  ship  to 
another. 

“Transhipping  from  steamer  to  steamer.” — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

tran-shlp-ment,  s.  [Pref.  trans-,  and  English 
shipment.]  The  act  of  transhipping,  or  of  transfer¬ 
ring  from  one  ship  to  another. 

*tran§-h&'-mgn,  a.  [Fret,  trans-,  and  English 
human  (q,  v.).]  Beyond  or  more  than  human; 
superhuman. 

*tran§-hQ  -mgn-Ize,  v.  t.  [Prefix  trans-,  and 
Eng.  humanize  (q.  v.).]  To  elevate  or  transform  to 
something  beyond  or  above  what  is  human;  to 
change  from  a  human  into  a  higher,  nobler,  or 
celestial  nature. 

tran'-sl-enge,  *tran'-sl-$n-gy  (or  sl-en  as 
shell),  s.  [Eng.  transien(t) ;  -ce,  -cy.] 

,1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  transient;  tran- 
sientness. 

“  Here,  from  time  and  transience  won. 

Beauty  hasher  charms  resigned.” 

Brooke:  An  Anthem. 

2.  Something  transient,  or  not  durable  or  per¬ 
manent. 

“  Poor  sickly  transiencies  that  we  are,  coveting  we  know 
not  what.” — Carlyle:  Reminiscences,  i.  318. 


tran'-sl-gnt  (or  sl-ent  as  shent),  a.  <fe  s.  [Lat. 

transiens,  pr.  par.  of  transeo= to  go  across,  to  pass 
away:  trans= across,  and  eo=  to  go.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Passing  on  from  one  to  another. 

“For  we  grow  sick  many  times  by  incautelously  con¬ 
versing  with  the  disease:  but  no  man  grows  well  by  accom¬ 
panying  the  healthy:  thus  indeed  it  is  with  the  healthi¬ 
ness  of  the  body:  it  has  no  transient  force  on  others,  but 
the  strength  and  healthiness  of  the  mind  carries  with  it 
a  gracious  kind  of  infection:  and  common  experience 
tells  us  that  nothing  profits  evil  men  more  than  the  com¬ 
pany  of  the  good.” — Hales:  Remains;  Sermon  on  Romans 
xiv.  1. 

2.  Passing  over  or  across  a  space  or  scene  in  & 
short  period  of  time,  and  then  disappearing ;  not 
stationary ;  not  lasting  or  durable ;  transitory. 

“How  soon  hath  thy  prediction,  seer  blest, 

Measured  this  transient  world,  the  race  of  time, 

Till  time  stand  fixed.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  554. 

3.  Hasty,  momentary,  passing,  brief. 

“  This  vale  he  might  have  seen 
With  transient  observation.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

4.  Brief,  short. 

“At  length  his  transient  respite  past.” 

Cowper:  Castaway. 

5.  Not  permanent;  applied  to  individuals,  as  a 
transient  boarder. 

II.  Music:  Applied  to  a  chord  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  more  easy  and  agreeable  tran¬ 
sition  between  two  chords  belonging  to  unrelated 
keys. 

♦B.  As  substantive : 

1.  That  which  passes  away  in  a  short  space  of 
time ;  that  which  is  temporary  or  transitory  ;  any¬ 
thing  not  permanent  or  durable. 

“  For  before  it  can  fix  to  the  observation  of  any  one  its 
object  is  gone:  whereas,  were  there  any  considerable 
thwart  in  the  motion,  it  would  be  a  kind  of  stop  or  arrest, 
by  the  benefit  of  which  the  soul  might  have  a  glance  of 
the  fugitive  transient.” — Qlanvill:  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing, 
oh.  ix. 

2.  A  guest  at  a  hotel  or  house  of  entertainment 
who  makes  but  a  temporary  stay. 

transient-effect,  s. 

Paint. :  A  representation  of  appearances  in  nature 
produced  by  causes  that  are  not  stationary,  as  the 
shadows  cast  by  a  passing  cloud.  The  term  acci¬ 
dent  has  often  the  same  signification. 

transient-modulation,  s. 

Music:  The  temporary  introduction  of  chords  or 
progressions  from  an  unrelated  key. 

tran'-sl-ent-ljf  (or  si-gnt  as  shent),  adverb. 

[Eng.  transient:  -ly.]  In  a  transient  manner;  in 
passing ;  for  a  short  time ;  not  with  continuance, 
permanence,  or  durability. 

“But  the  greatest  and  the  noblest  objects  of  the  human 
mind  are  very  transiently,  at  best,  the  object  of  theirs.” — 
Bolingbroke:  Essay  4:  Authority  on  Matters  of  Religion. 

tran'-sl-gnt-ness  (or  si-gnt  as  shent),  s.  [Eng. 
transient;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
transient;  speedy  passage;  shortness  of  duration 
or  continuance. 

“It  were  to  be  wished  that  all  words  of  this  sort,  as  they 
resemble  the  wind  in  fury  and  impetuousness,  so  they 
might  do  also  in  transientness  and  sudden  expiration.” — 
Decay  of  Piety. 

♦tran-sll-l-enge,  *tran-sIT-I-en-gy,  s.  [Lat. 

transiliens,  pr.  par.  of  transilio=to  leap  across: 
trans=across,  over,  and  salio— to  leap.]  A  leap  or 
spring  from  one  thing  to  another. 

“By  an  unadvised  transiliency  leaping  from  the  effect 
to  its  remotest  cause,  we  observe  not  the  connection  of 
more  immediate  casualities.” — Glanvill:  Scepsis,  ch.  xii. 

*tran§-In-cor-por-a’-tion,  s.  [Pref.  trans-,  and 
Eng.  incorporation  (q.  v.).]  Change  made  by  the 
soul  into  different  bodies ;  metempsychosis. 

“  Curious  information  .  .  .  on  the  transincorporation 
of  souls.” — W.  Taylor  of  Norwich  (Memoir  ii.  805). 

trans-'ir-e,  s.  [Lat.=to  go  through.]  [Tran¬ 
sient.]  A  customhouse  warrant,  giving  free  pas¬ 
sage  for  goods  tc  a  place ;  a  permit. 

tran’-slt,  s.  [Latin  transitus=&  passing  over, 
a  passage,  from  transeo= to  pass  over  ;  Ger.  (comm.) 
transit;  French  (comm.)  transit;  Ital.  transito. j 
[Transient.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  passing  over  or  through ;  conveyance ;  a  pas¬ 
sage.  (Used  of  things  more  frequently  than  of 
persons.) 

“A  handy  gap  on  the  left  provided  a  safe  means  of 
transit  for  the  division.” — Field,  Feb.  13,  1885. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  s’ire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  c&b,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu’=  kw. 


transit- circle 
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2.  The  conveyance  of  goods ;  the  act  or  process 
of  causing  to  pass. 

“Arrangements  have  been  made  for  transit  of  goods 
and  passengers  to  and  from  the  docks  over  all  the  leading 
lines.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

3.  A  line  of  passage  or  conveyance  through  a 
country. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Astronomy: 

(1)  The  passage  of  a  heavenly  body  over  the 
meridian. 

(2)  The  passage  of  one  of  the  inferior  planets, 
Mercury  or  Venus,  over  the  sun’s  disc.  Mercury 
being  so  near  the  sun,  and  so  difficult  to  observe 
with  accuracy,  its  transits  are  not  nearly  so  im¬ 
portant  to  astronomers  as  those  of  Venus.  In  1716 
Dr.  Halley  published  a  paper  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  advising  that  the  transits  of  Venus 
over  the  sun’s  disc  which  would  occur  in  A.  D. 
1761  and  1769  should  be  taken  advantage  of  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  sun’s  distance  from 
the  earth.  Though  he  was  dead  long  before  these 
dates  arrived,  the  government  of  the  day  acted  on 
his  suggestion.  In  1769  the  celebrated  Captain  Cook 
was  sent  to  Otaheite  for  the  purpose  of  noting  the 
transit,  another  observer  being  despatched  to  Lap- 
land.  The  observations  of  the  latter  being  erroneous 
the  distance  of  the  sun  was  exaggerated  by  about 
three  millions  of  miles.  In  1874,  when  the  next 
transit  occurred,  all  civilized  nations  sent  forth 
scientific  men  to  observe  it.  It  was  known 
that  it  would  be  invisible  at  Greenwich,  but  ex¬ 
peditions  were  sent  out  by  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  to  New  Zealand, 
Egypt,  Rodriguez,  and  Kerguelen  Island.  Other 
nations  occupied  other  stations,  and  the  weather 
proved  suitable  at  most  places  for  accurate  observa¬ 
tion.  Transits  of  Venus  come,  after  long  intervals, 
in  pairs,  eight  years  apart;  and  another  transit 
took  place  on  the  afternoon  of  Dec.  6, 1882.  In  the 
British  Isles  the  weather  was  generally  unfavorable, 
clouds  with  occasional  snowflakes  obscuring  the 
sky  at  Greenwich,  and  through  nearly  all  Great 
Britain,  except  on  the  western  coast.  At  Dublin, 
partial  observations  were  obtainable ;  and  of  vari¬ 
ous  British  expeditions  sent  abroad,  complete  suc¬ 
cess  was  obtained  in  Madagascar  and  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Observers  from  the  United  States 
and  others  countries  were  also  successful.  The 
observation  of  the  distance  the  planet  moves  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  sun,  in  describing  its  orbit, 
enables  an  astronomer  to  ascertain  the  relative  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  two  luminaries.  The  relative  breadth 
of  the  sun’s  diameter  as  compared  with  his  distance 
from  the  earth,  is  also  easily  ascertained.  If  then 
two  observers  on  the  surface  of  our  sphere  take 
their  stations  at  judiciously  selected  points,  as 
widely  apart  as  possible,  and  note  a  transit  of 
Venus,  the  planet  will  have  a  lesser  line  to  traverse 
at  the  one  place  than  the  other,  and  will  do  it  in  a 
shorter  time.  From  accurate  notation  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  time  taken  in  connection  with  the  difference 
in  length  it  is  possible  to  calculate,  first  the  breadth 
of  the  sun,  and  secondly  his  distance  from  the 
earth.  When  the  m aterials  obtained  in  connection 
with  the  two  transits  were  worked  out,  it  was 
found,  as  Hansen  had  suspected,  that  the  sun’s  dis¬ 
tance  had  been  over-estimated,  and  it  was  reduced 
from  95,300,000  to  92,700,000  miles. 

“As  the  day  of  observation  now  approached,  I  deter¬ 
mined  in  consequence  of  some  hints  which  had  been 
given  me  by  Lord  Morton,  to  send  out  two  parties  to 
observe  the  transit  from  other  situations.” — Cook:  First 
Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xiii. 

(3)  A  transit-instrument  (q.  v.) 

2.  Engin. :  A  portable  instrument  resembling*  a 
theodolite,  designed  for  measuring  both  horizontal 
and  vertical  angles.  It  is  provided  with  horizontal 
and  vertical  graduated  circles,  one  or  two  levels, 
and  a  compass,  and  is  mounted  upon  a  tripod- 
stand. 

transit-circle,  s.  An  instrument  for  ascertain¬ 
ing  at  the  same  observation  the  right  ascension  and 
declination  of  a  heavenly  body  at  its  transit  over 
the  meridian.  It  unites  the  functions  of  the  mural 
circle  and  the  transit  instrument. 

transit-compass,  s.  The  same  as  Transit,  s., 
II.l.  (3)  (q.v.). 

transit-duty,  s.  Duty  paid  upon  goods  in  pass¬ 
ing  through  a  country. 

transit-instrument,  subst.  An  instrument  de¬ 
signed  accurately  to  denote  the  time  when  a  heav¬ 
enly  body  passes  the  meridian.  _  It  consists  of  a 
telescope  supported  on  a  horizontal  axis,  or 
pivots,  the  extremities  of  which  terminate  in 
cylindrical  trunnions  resting  in  metallic  supports, 
shaped  like  the  upper  part  of  the  letter  Y, 
and  hence  termed  the  “  Y’s,”  and  imbedded  in  two 
stone  pillars.  In  order  to  relieve  the  pivots  from 
friction  and  facilitate  the  turning  of  the  telescope, 
counterpoises  are  provided  operated  through  levers, 
carrying  friction-rollers, upon  which  the  axis  turns. 


When  the  instrument  is  in  proper  adjustment,  the 
telescope  should  continue  in  the  plane  of  the  meri¬ 
dian  when  revolved  entirely  round  upon  its  axis, 
and  for  this  purpose  the 
axis  must  lie  in  a  line 
directly  east  and  west. 

To  effect  this  adjustment 
its  ends  are  provided  with 
screws  by  which  a  mo¬ 
tion,  both  in  azimuth  and 
altitude,  may  be  im¬ 
parted.  The  telescope  has 
a  series  of  parallel  wires 
crossing  its  object-glass 
in  a  vertical  direction. 

When  a  star,  designed  to 
be  the  subject  of  observa¬ 
tion,  is  seen  approaching 
tho  meridian,  the  ob¬ 
server  looks  at  the  hour 
and  minutes  on  a  clock 
placed  at  hand  for  the 
purpose.  He  then  notes 
the  passage  of  the  star  Transit-instrument, 
across  such  wire,  listen¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  to  the  clock  beating  seconds. 
The  exact  time  at  which  the  star  passes  each  wire 
is  then  noted,  and  the  mean  between  the  time  of 
assing  each  two  wires  equidistant  from  the  center 
eing  taken,  gives  a  very  close  approximation  to 
the  truth.  The  transit-instrument  is  the  most 
important  of  what  may  be  called  the  technical 
astronomical  instruments.  The  smaller  and  port¬ 
able  kinds  are  used  to  ascertain  the  local  time  by 
the  passage  of  the  sun  or  other  object  over  the 
meridian,  while  the  larger  and  more  perfect  kinds, 
in  first-class  observatories,  are  used  for  measuring 
the  positions  of  stars,  for  forming  catalogues ;  its 
special  duty  being  to  determine  with  the  greatest 
accuracy  the  right  ascension  of  heavenly  bodies. 

transit-trade,  s.  Trade  arising  from  the  pass¬ 
age  of  goods  across  a  country. 

tran'-sit,  v.  t.  [Transit,  s.]  To  pass  over  the 
disc  of,  as  of  a  heavenly  body;  as,  Venus  transits 
the  face  of  the  sun. 

tran-sl'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  transitio ,  from  transitum, 
sup.  of  transeo= to  pass  over  or  across ;  Fr.  transi¬ 
tion;  Sp.  transicion;  Ital.  transizione .]  [Tran¬ 
sient.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act,  state  or  operation  of 
passing  from  one  place  or  state  to  another ;  passage 
from  one  place  or  state  to  another ;  change. 

“  Indeed  this  sudden  transition  from  warm,  mild 
weather,  to  extreme  cold  and  wet,  made  every  man  in  the 
ship  feel  its  effects.” — Cook:  Second  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Arch. :  The  period  between  one  style  and  an¬ 
other. 

2.  Music: 

(1)  A  modulation  (q.  v.). 

(2)  A  passing-note  (q.v.). 

3.  Rhet.:  A  passing  from  one  subject  to  another. 
IT  Used  often  adjectively,  as  equivalent  to,  chang¬ 
ing  from  one  state  to  another,  transitional ;  as,  a 
transition  state,  a  transition  stage,  &c. 

transition-beds,  s.pl. 

Geol. :  Certain  beds  constituting  the  passage  from 
the  Upper  Silurian  to  the  Devonian.  They  are 
about  350  feet  thick  near  D9wnton,  in  Hereford¬ 
shire,  England,  and  are  associated  with  the  Down- 
ton  sandstone  and  Ledbury  shales. 

*transition-rocks,  *transition-strata,  s.  pi. 

Geol.:  An  exploded  geologic  term  introduced  by 
Werner,  the  founder  of  the  Neptunian  school  of 
eologists.  Erroneously  supposing  all  rocks  to 
ave  been  precipitated  from  water,  he  fancied  that 
the  primitive  or  crystalline  rocks  were  first  laid 
down.  Then  followed  strata  of  a  mixed  character, 
partly  crystalline,  and  yet  here  and  there  exhibit¬ 
ing  marks  not  of  a  chemical  but  of  a  mechanical 
origin,  and  possessing  besides  some  organic  re¬ 
mains.  These  rocks  constituting,  according  to  this 
hypothesis,  the  passage  between  the  primitive  and 
the  secondary  rocks,  were  called  transition  (in  Ger¬ 
man  Ubergang).  They  consisted  chiefly  of  clay- 
slate,  graywacke,  and  certain  calcareous  beds. 
( Lyell :  Manual  of  Geology ,  ch.  viii.) 
transition-tint,  s. 

Polarization:  A  purplish-gray  tint  caused  by  a 
plate  of  quartz  of  a  certain  thickness  when  exam¬ 
ined  by  polarized  light,  which,  in  a  certain  position 
of  the  analyzer,  gives  the  tint  between  the  red  of 
one  order  of  colors  and  the  blue  of  the  next.  Hence, 
the  least  variation  converts  the  tint  to  either  red¬ 
dish  or  bluish,  making  it  a  sensitive  test  in  the 
saccharometer. 

tr&n-si'-tfon-al  *tran-sl-tion-g.r-f ,  a.  [Eng. 
transition ,*  -al,  -ary.']  Containing,  involving  or 
denoting  transition  or  change ;  changing ;  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  passing  from  one  state  or  stage  to  another. 


tran -sl-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Latin  transitivus,  from 
transitum,  sup.  of  transeo— to  pass  over  or  across » 
Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  transitivo  ,*  Fr.  transitif.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Having  the  power  or  property  of  passing  on,  or 
of  making  transition  ;  passing  on. 

“Cold  is  active  and  transitive  into  bodies  adjacent,  aa 
well  as  heat.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  70. 

2.  Effected  by,  or  existing  as,  the. result  of  trans¬ 
ference,  or  extension  of  signification;  derivative, 
secondary,  metaphorical. 

3.  Acting  as  a  medium. 

“An  image  that  is  understood  to  be  an  image  can  never 
be  made  an  idol;  or  it  it  can  it  must  be  by  having  the 
worship  of  God  passed  through  it  to  God;  it  must  be  by- 
being  the  analogical,  the  improper,  the  transitive,  the 
relative  (or  what  shall  I  call  it)  object  of  divine  worship.” 
— Bp.  Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

II.  Gram.:  Taking  an  object  after  it;  denoting 
action  which  passes  on  to  an  object  which  is 
expressed ;  as,  a  transitive  verb.  A  transitive  verb 
denotes  an  action  which  passes  on  from  the  subject, 
which  does,  to  the  object  to  which  the  action  is 
done. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  transitive  verb. 

tran  -sl-tlve-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  transitive;  -ly.] 

*1.  In  a  transitive  manner;  not  directly;  indi¬ 
rectly  ;  by  transference. 

“  Vasquez,  and  I  think  he  alone  of  all  the  world,  owns 
the  worst  that  this  argument  can  infer,  and  thinks  it 
lawful  to  give  divine  worship  relatively  or  transitively  to 
a  man.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  As  a  transitive  verb ;  with  a  transitive  sense  or 
force. 

“Words  are  often  used  promiscuously  and  eulogein 
taken  transitively  in  this  very  case  by  the  apostle.” — 
Waterland:  Works,  vii.  86. 

tran'-sl-tlve-ness,  s.  [English  transitive ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  transitive. 

tran  -sI-t5r-!-lf,  adv.  .  TEng.  transitory;  -ly.] 
In  a  transitory  manner ;  with  short  continuance. 

tran'-si-tor-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  transitory;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  transitory ;  speedy 
evanescence ;  shortness  of  duration ;  transientness. 

“Heedful  observation  may  satisfy  a  man  of  the  vanity 
of  the  world  and  the  transitoriness  of  external,  and  espe¬ 
cially  sinful,  enjoyments.” — Boyle:  Works,  vi.  792. 

*tran-sI-tor  -i-ous,  *tran-sy-tor-y-ouse,  adj. 

[Latin  transitoritis.]  The  same  as  Transitory 
(q.  v.). 

“Saynt  Eanswyde,  abbesse  of  Folkstane  in  Kent, 
inspyred  of  the  deuyll,  dyffyned  christen  marryage  to  be 
barren  of  all  vertues,  to  haue  but  transytoryouse  f rates, 
and  to  be  a  fylthye  corruptyon  of  virginitie.” — Bale:  Eng. 
Votaries,  pt.  i. 

tran-sl-tor-jf,  *tran-si-tor-ie,  a.  [Fr.  transi- 
toire,  from  Lat.  transitorius=\ia.b\&  to  pass  away, 
passing  away;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Italian  transitorio.] 
[Transient.]  Passing  without  continuance ;  speed¬ 
ily  vanishing;  continuing  only  a  short  time;  not 
durable ;  not  permanent ;  transient ;  unstable  and 
fleeting. 

“  What  is  my  life,  my  hope?  he  said; 

Alas  !  a  transitory  shade.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  i.  29. 

transitory-action,  s. 

Law:  An  action  which  may  be  brought  in  any 
county,  as  actions  for  debt,  detinue,  slander,  or  the 
like.  Opposed  to  local  action  (q.  v.) .  ( Blackstone  ; 
Bouvier.) 

trans-lat'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  translative) ;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  translated  or  rendered  into  an¬ 
other  language. 

*trans-lat'-a-ble-ness,  *trans  -  late’  -  3,-ble- 
ness,  s.  [Eng.  translatable;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  translatable ;  fitness  or  suitability 
for  translation. 

“We  own  to  a  certain  scepticism  as  to  La  Fontaine’s 
translateableness.” — Athenceum,  March  4,  1882. 

trans-late',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Old  French  translater=to 
translate,  to  reduce,  to  remove,  from  Low  Latin 
translator  to  translate,  from  Latin  translatus,  pa. 
par.  of  transferor  to  transfer  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  translatar, 
transladar ;  Ital.  translatare . J 

A.  Transitive : 

*1.  To  bear,  carry,  remove,  or  transfer  from  one 
place  or  person  to  another. 

“  I  will  translate  the  kingdom  from  the  house  of  Saul, 
and  set  up  the  throne  of  David.”— 2  Samuel  iii.  10. 

2.  To  remove  from  one  office  or  charge  to  another ; 
specif.,  in  episcopal  churches,  to  transfer,  as  a 
bishop,  from  one  see  to  another,  and  in  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Church,  to  transfer,  as  a  minister,  from  one 
parish  to  another. 

“Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  when  the  king  would 
have  translated  him  from  that  poor  bishopric  to  a  better, 
he  refused,  saying,  He  would  not  forsake  his  poor  little 
old  wife,  with  whom  he  had  so  long  lived.” — Camden:  Re¬ 
mains. 


b6il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-clan,  -tian  =  sh&n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 

-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =b$l,  del. 


translation 
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*3.  To  remove  or  convey  to  heaven  without  death. 

“  By  faith  Enoch  was  translated,  that  he  should  not  see 
death.” — Hebrews  xi.  5. 

*4.  To  cause  to  remove  from  one  part  of  the  body 
to  another ;  as,  to  translate  a  disease. 

*5.  To  deprive  of  consciousness ;  to  entrance. 

*6.  To  change  into  another  form ;  to  transform. 

“Bottom,  thou  art  translated.” — Shakesp. :  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream,  iii.  1. 

*7.  To  alter ;  to  change. 

“  Now  no  dout,  yf  the  priesthod  be  translated,  then  of 
necessyty  must  the  law  be  translated  also.” — Hebrews  vii. 
12.  (1551.) 

8.  To  render  into  another  language ;  to  express 
the  sense  of  in  another  language. 

“  That  speech  he  actually  prepared  and  had  it  trans¬ 
lated.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

*9.  To  explain  ;  to  interpret. 

“There’s  matter  in  these  sighs;  these  profound  heaves 
You  must  translate ;  ’tis  fit  we  understand  them.” 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  iv.  1. 

10.  To  manufacture,  as  boots  or  shoes,  from  the 
material  of  old  ones.  (Slang.) 

“  Great  quantities  of  second-hand  boots  and  shoes  are 
sent  to  Ireland  to  be  translated  there.” — Mayhew:  London 
Labor  and  London  Poor,  ii.  40. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  engaged  in  or  practice  trans¬ 
lation. 

trans-la’-tion,  *trans-la-ci-oun,  subst.  [Fr. 
translation ,  from  Latin  translationem,  accus.  of 
translatio— a  transferring,  removing,  from  trans- 
late,pa.  par.  of  transfero= to  transfer;  Sp.  trans- 
lacion,  traslacion ;  Ital.  translazione,  traslazione, 
tralazionef]  [Translate.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  The  act  of  translating,  removing,  or  transfer¬ 
ring  from  one  place  or  person  to  another;  trans¬ 
fer;  removal. 

♦2.  A  causing  to  remove  from  one  part  of  the 
body  to  another ;  as,  the  translation  of  a  disease. 

3.  The  removal  or  transference  of  a  person  from 
one  office  or  charge  to  another;  specif.,  in  episco¬ 
pal  churches,  the  transfer  of  a  bishop  from  one  see 
to  another,  and  in  the  Scottish  Church,  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  a  minister  from  one  parish  to  another. 

‘  ‘  The  translation  of  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  to  the  see 
of  Seville  was  announced.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*4.  Tho  removal  of  a  person  to  heaven  without 
being  subjected  to  death. 

“Before  his  translation  he  had  this  testimony,  that  he 
pleased  God.” — Hebrews  xi.  6. 

IT  Used  specially  of  Enoch  (Gen.  v.  24)  and  Elijah 
(2  Kings  ii.  1-11) . 

5.  The  act  of  turning  into  another  language;  a 
rendering  of  words  in  another  language. 

“It  had  been  in  some  of  the  former  sessions  deter¬ 
mined  that  there  should  be  chosen  six  divines  for  the 
translation  of  the  Bible,  three  for  the  Old  Testament, 
and  three  for  the  New  with  the  Apocrypha.” — Hales:  Let¬ 
ter  from  the  Synod  of  Dor t,  Nov.,  1618. 

6.  That  which  is  produced  by  rendering  in  another 
language;  a  translated  version.  [Version.] 

“It  is  by  means  of  French  translations  and  abstracts 
that  they  are  generally  known  in  Europe.” — Goldsmith: 
Polite  Learning,  ch.  viii. 

7.  (See  extract.)  (Slang.) 

“  ‘  Translation,  as  I  understand  it  (said  my  informant), 
is  this — to  take  a  worn,  old  pair  of  shoes  or  boots,  and  by 
repairing  them  make  them  appear  as  if  left  off  with 
hardly  any  wear — as  if  they  were  only  soiled.’  ” — Mayhew: 
London  Labor  and  London  Poor,  ii.  40. 

*11.  Rhet. :  Transference  of  the  meaning  of  a  word 
or  phrase  ;  metaphor;  tralation. 

IT  Motion  of  translation :  Motion  of  a  body  from 
one  place  to  another  in  such  a  way  that  all  its 
points  move  in  parallel  straight  lines.  It  is  opposed 
to  a  motion  of  rotation  and  to  a  motion  partly 
of  translation  and  partly  of  rotation. 

*trans-la-ti'-tious,  a.  [Lat.  translaticius,  tra- 
laticius,  from  translatus,  pa.  par.  of  transfero=to 
transfer,  to  translate  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Metaphorical;  not  literal;  tralatitious. 

“We  allow  him  the  use  of  these  words  in  a  translati- 
tious,  abusive  sense.” — Translation  of  Plutarch’ s  Morals. 

2.  Brought  from  another  place  ;  not  native. 

“  I  have  frequently  doubted  whether  it  be  a  pure 
indigene,  or  translatitious.” — Evelyn:  Sylva,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv., 
§8.  v 

*trans-lat’-ive,  a.  [Lat.  translative!)  [Trans¬ 
late.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  transference  of 
meaning. 

“  If  our  feet  poeticall  want  those  qualities  it  cannot  be 
sayde  a  foote  in  sence  translative  as  here.” — Puttenham: 
English  Poesie,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

trans-lat'-or,  *trans-lat-our,  s.  [Eng.  trans¬ 
late)  ;  -or.] 


1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  One  who  translates ;  one  who  removes,  trans¬ 
fers,  or  changes. 

“  The  changer  and  translator  of  kyngedoms  and  tymes.” 
— Joyce:  Expos,  of  Daniel,  ch.  v. 

2.  One  who  translates  or  renders  into  another 
language ;  one  who  expresses  the  sense  of  words  in 
one  language  by  equivalent  words  in  another. 

“  To  the  great  task  each  bold  translator  came.” 

Pitt:  To  Mr.  Pope. 

3.  A  cobbler  of  a  low  class  who  manufactures 
boots  and  shoes  from  the  material  of  old  ones,  sell¬ 
ing  them  at  a  low  price  to  second-hand  dealers. 
(Slang.) 

“  The  cobbler  is  affronted  if  you  don’t  call  him  Mr. 
Translator." — T.  Brown:  Works,  iii.  73. 

4.  (PI.):  Second-hand  boots  mended  and  sold  at 
a  low  price. 

“  To  wear  a  pair  of  second-hand  [boots]  or  translators 
...  is  felt  as  a  bitter  degradation.” — Mayhew:  London 
Labor  and  London  Poor. 

II.  Teleg.:  An  instrument,  such  as  a  relay,  for  re¬ 
peating  a  message  upon  a  second  circuit  when  the 
line-circuit  of  the  former  circuit  is  too  feeble  to 
carry  the  signal  to  the  ultimate  station. 

*trans-la'-tor-y,  adj.  [Eng.  translat(e) ;  -ory.) 
Transferring  ;  serving  to  translate. 

“  The  translatory  is  a  lie  that  transfers  the  merits  of  a 
man’s  good  action  to  another  more  deserving.” — Arbuth- 
not. 

trans-la ’-tress,  s.  [Eng.  translat(e) ;  -ress.)  A 
female  translator. 

“  The  compliment  to  the  translatress  is  daintily  con¬ 
ceived.” — C.  Lamb:  Letter  to  Southey. 

*trans-l3,-va'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  fr<ms=across,  over, 
and  lavatio— a  washing.]  [Lave.]  A  laving  or 
lading  from  one  vessel  to  another. 

“  This  translavation  ought  so  long  to  be  continued  out 
of  one  vessell  into  another,  until  such  time  as  it  have 
done  casting  any  residence  downward;  for  the  sediment 
that  resteth  in  the  bottom  is  the  best.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny , 
bk.  xxxiv.,  ch.  xviii. 

tran§-llt’-er-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  trans= across,  over, 
and  literals,  letter.]  To  express  or  write,  as  words 
of  a  language  having  peculiar  alphabetic  charac¬ 
ters,  in  the  alphabetic  characters  of  another  lan¬ 
guage  ;  to  spell  in  different  characters  expressing 
the  same  sound ;  as,  to  transliterate  Greek  into 
English  characters. 

tran§-Ht-er-a'-ti(ra,  subst.  [Transliterate.] 
The  act  of  transliterating ;  the  rendering  of  the 
characters  of  one  language  by  equivalent  ones  in 
another. 

“The  transliteration  often  fails  to  convey  a  true  idea  of 
the  pronunciation.” — Athenceum,  Oct.  14,  1882. 

tr  an§-lo-ca  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  trans-,  and  English 
location  (q.  v.).l  The  removal  of  things  recipro¬ 
cally  to  each  other’s  places;  interchange  of  place; 
substitution  of  things  for  each  other. 

“  The  most  notable  of  these  offices  that  can  be  assigned 
to  the  spirit  of  nature,  and  that  suitably  to  his  name,  is 
the  translocation  of  the  souls  of  beasts  into  such  matter 
as  is  most  fitting  for  them.”— More:  Immort.  of  the  Soul, 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  xiii. 

*trans-lu$e’,  v.  t.  [Latin  transluceo,  from  trans 
^through,  across,  and  luceo= to  shine.]  To  shine 
through . 

“Let  joy  transluce  thy  Beauty’s  blandishment.” 

Davies:  Holy  Roode,  p.  26. 

trang-lu'-genge,  trang-lu’-ggn-gy,  s.  [English 

translucen(t) ;  -ce,  - cy .] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  translucent ;  the 
property,  as  of  a  mineral,  ground  glass,  or  oiled 
paper,  of  allowing  rays  of  light  to  pass  through, 
but  not  so  as  to  render  the  form  or  color  of  objects 
on  the  other  side  distinguishable  through  it. 

“I  have  for  trial's  sake  taken  lumps  of  rock  crystal,  and 
heating  them  red-hot  in  a  crucible,  I  found,  according  to 
my  expectation,  that  being  quenched  in  fair  water,  even 
those,  that  remained  in  seemingly  entire  lumps,  ex¬ 
changed  their  translucency  for  whiteness.”— Boyle:  Works, 
i.  703. 

*2.  Transparency. 

tran§-lu'-§9nt,  a.  [Lat.  translucens,  pr.  par.  of 
transluceo= to  shine  through.]  [Transluce.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Allowing  rays  of  light  to  pass  through,  but  not 
so  as  to  render  the  form  or  color  of  objects  on  the 
other  side  distinguishable. 

2.  Transparent,  clear. 

“  The  uplifted  frame,  compact  at  every  joint; 

And  overlaid  with  clear  translucent  glass.” 

Cowper :  Task,  iii.  485. 

II.  Min.:  So  nearly  opaque  that  objects  are 
scarcely  if  at  all  visible  through  it. 


tran§-lu’-$ent-l]f,  adv.  [English  translucent; 
- ly .]  In  a  translucent  manner ;  so  as  to  be  partially 
visible  through. 

“Amber,  where  flies  alighting  are  often  times  translu- 
cently  imprisoned.” — Drayton:  Edward  IV.  to  Mistress 
Shore. 

♦trang-lu’-gld,  adj.  [Lat.  translucidus,  from 
trans= across,  through,  and  lucidus=cle&r,  lucid 
(q.  v.).]  Transparent,  clear. 

“In  anger  the  spirits  ascend  and  wax  eager;  which  is- 
seen  in  the  eyes,  because  they  are  translucid.” — Bacon: 
Nat.  Hist.,  §  872. 

*tran§-lff-nar,  *tran§-lff'-ng,r-y,  adj.  [Pref. 
trans-,  and  Eng.  lunar,  lunary. ]  Being  or  situated 
beyond  the  moon.  (Opposed  to  sublunary.) 

“  Next  Marlow,  bathed  in  the  Thespian  springs, 

Had  in  him  those  brave  translunary  things 
That  the  first  poets  had;  his  raptures  were 
All  air  and  fire.”  Drayton:  Of  Poets  and  Poesy. 

tran§-mg,-rine’,  a.  [Lat.  transmarinus,  from 
frems=beyond,  across,  and  mar  inus— marine  (q.v.).l 
Lying  or  being  beyond  or  on  the  other  side  of  the 
sea  ;  found  beyond  the  sea. 

“Indeed  if  the  case  were  just  thus,  it  was  very  hard  with 
good  people  of  the  transmarine  churches;  but  I  have  here 
two  things  to  consider.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Episc.  Asserted, 
§32. 

*  tran§'-me-a-ble,  *  trans-me-at-a-ble,  adj. 
[Transmeate.]  Capable  of  being  transmeated  or 
traversed.  (Ash.) 

*tran§’-me-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  transmeatus,  pa.  par. 
of  transmeo  —  to  go  through  or  across ;  trans = 
across,  through,  and  meo— to  go,  to  pass.]  To  pass 
over  or  beyond.  ( Coles.) 

*tran§-me-a-tion,  subst.  [Transmeate.]  The 
act  of  transmeating  or  passing  over  or  through. 
(Bailey.) 

*tran§-mew’  (ewasu),  *trans-mewe,  *trans- 
mue,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  transmuer,  from  Latin  trans- 
muto=  to  transmute  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  change,  to  transform,  to  trans¬ 
mute. 

“  They  instead,  as  if  transmew’ d  to  stone, 

Marvell’d  he  could  with  such  sweet  art  unite 
The  lights  and  shades  of  manners.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  42. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  change. 

“  Therewith  thy  color  woll  transmewe.” 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

trani’-ml-grant,  *  tran§-ml -grant,  a.  &  s. 

[Latin  transmigrans,  pr.  par.  of  transmigro— to 
transmigrate  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Passing  into  another  state  or  coun¬ 
try  for  residence,  or  into  another  form  or  body; 
migrating. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  migrates  or  passes  into  another  coun¬ 
try  for  residence ;  an  emigrant. 

“  Besides  an  union  in  sovereignty,  or  a  conjunction  in 
pacts,  there  are  other  implicit  confederations,  that  of 
colonies  or  transmigrants  toward  their  mother  nation.” 
— Bacon:  Holy  War. 

2.  One  who  passes  into  another  state  or  body. 

*tran§-mi-grate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  transmigrate,  pa. 

par.  of  transmigro— to  migrate  across  or  from  one 
place  to  another;  trans=  across,  and  migro=to  mi¬ 
grate  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  pass  from  one  place,  country,  or  jurisdic¬ 
tion  to  another  for  the  purpose  of  residence ;  to 
emigrate. 

“  This  complexion  is  maintained  by  generation;  so  that 
strangers  contract  it  not,  and  the  natives  which  transmi¬ 
grate  omit  it,  not  without  commixture.” — Browne:  Vul¬ 
gar  Errors. 

2.  To  pass  from  one  body  into  another. 

“Plutarch  himself  there  defends  the  mortality  of 

demons,  but  this  only  as  to  their  corporeal  part,  that  they 
die  to  their  present  bodies,  and  transmigrate  into  others, 
their  souls  in  the  mean  time  remaining  immortal  and  in¬ 
corruptible.” — Cudworth:  Intell.  System,  p.  424. 

tran§  mi-gra'-tion,  *  trans-mi-gra-ci-oun, 
*trans-my-gra-ci-oun,  s.  [Fr.  transmigration, 
from  Lat.  transmigrationem,  accus.  of  trarismigra- 
tio,  from  transmigrate,  pa.  par.  of  transmigro^ to 
transmigrate  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  traemigracion,  trasmi- 
gracion;  Ital.  transmigrazione.) 

.  *1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  transmigrating ;  pass¬ 
ing  from  one  place  or  country  to  another  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  residence ;  emigration. 

“From  David  to  the  transmigracioun  of  Babiloyne  ben 
fourtene  generaciouns,  and  from  the  transmigracioun  of 
Babiloyne  to  Crist  ben  fourtene  generaciouns.” — Wycliffe: 
Matthew  i.  17. 

II.  Compar.  Religioe :  Metempsychosis;  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  passage  of  the  soul  from  one  body  into 
another.  It  appears  among  many  savage  races  in 
the  form  of  the  belief  that  ancestral  souls  return, 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit^  sire,  sir,  marine-  go  p6t^ 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s&n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;’  ey  =  a.  ’  qu  =  kw! 


transoceanic 


transmigrator 
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Imparting  their  own  likeness  to  their  descendants 
and  kindred,  and  Tylor  (Prim.  Cult .,  ii.  17}  thinks 
that  this  notion  may  have  been  extended  so  as  to 
take  in  the  idea  of  rebirth  in  bodies  of  animals.  In 
this  form  the  belief  has  no  ethical  value.  Transmi¬ 
gration  first  appears  as  a  factor  in  the  gradual 
purification  of  the  spiritual  part  of  man,  and  its 
return  to  God,  the  source  and  origin  of  all  things, 
in  the  religion  of  the  ancient  people  of  India, 
whence  it  passed  to  the  Egyptians,  and.  according 
to  Herodotus  (ii.  123),  from  them  to  tlie  Greeks. 
It  was  one  of  the  characteristic  doctrines  of 
Pythagoras,  and  Pindar  the  Pythagorean  ( Olymp . 
ii.,  antis.  4)  lets  the  soul  return  to  bliss  after  pass¬ 
ing  three  unblemished  lives  on  earth.  Plato  in  the 
dream  of  Er  (Rep.  x)  deals  with  the  condition  and 
treatment  of  departed  souls;  and  ( Phcedo ,  vi.  14) 
extends  the  period  of  the  return  of  souls  to  God  to 
ten  thousand  years,  during  wffiich  time  they  inhabit 
the  bodies  of  men  and  animals.  Ennius  seems  to 
have  introduced  the  doctrine  among  the  Romans 
(Lucretius:  de  Rer.  Nat.,  i.  120-4).  Virgil  (Mn., 
vi.  713-15),  Persius  (vi.  9),  and  Horace  (Ep.,  11. 

i.  52),  allude  to  it,  and  Ovid  ( Metam .,  xv,  153, 
sqq.)  sets  forth  the  philosophy  and  prebxist- 
ences  of  Pythagoras.  Traces  of  it  appear  in  the 
Apocrypha  (e.  g.  Wisd.  viii.,  20),  and  that  at  least 
some  Jews  held  it  in  the  time  of  Jesus  seems  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  disciples’  question  (Johnix.2).  St. 
Jerome  ( Ep .  ad  Demetr.)  alludes  to  the  existence  of 
a  belief  in  transmigration  among  the  Gnostics,  and 
Origen  adopted  this  belief  as  the  only  means  of 
explaining  some  Scriptural  difficulties,  such  as  the 
struggle  of  Jacob  and  Esau^before  birth  (Gen.  xxv. 
22)  and  the  selection  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  i.  5).  In 
modern  times  Lessing  held  it  and  taught  it  in  his 
essay  (Pass  mehr  alsfiinf  Sinne  fiir  den  Menschen 
sein  kdnnen) ;  it  formed  part  of  the  system  of  Swed¬ 
enborg  (True  Christian  Religion ,  13)  and  Charles 
Kingsley  seems  to  have  written  his  Water  Babies  to 
put  on  record  his  belief  in  Transmigration.  Figuier 
deals  with  the  subject  in  his  book,  Le  Lendemain 
de  la  Mort ,  of  which  there  is  an  English  edition, 
The  Day  after  Death:  Our  Future  Life,  according 
to  Science.  (See  extract.) 

“  One  of  the  most  notable  points  about  the  theory  of 
transmigration  is  its  close  bearing  upon  a  thought  which 
lies  very  deep  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  the  develop¬ 
ment-theory  of  organic  life  in  successive  stages.  An  ele¬ 
vation  from  the  vegetable  to  the  lower  animal  life,  and 
thence  onward  through  the  higher  animals  to  man,  to 
say  nothing  of  superhuman  beings,  does  not  here 
require  even  a  succession  of  distinct  individuals,  but  is 
brought  by  the  theory  of  metempsychosis  within  the 
compass  of  the  successive  vegetable  and  animal  lives  of  a 
eingle  being.” — Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  ii.  18. 

tr  an§  -mi-gr a-tor,  substant.  [English  transmi¬ 
grate ) ;  -or.]  One  who  transmigrates. 

“Whenever  we  find  a  people  begin  to  revive  in  litera¬ 
ture,  it  was  owing  to  one  of  these  causes;  either  to  some 
transmigrators  from  those  parts  coming  and  settling 
among  them,  or  else  to  their  going  thither  for  instruc¬ 
tion.” — Ellis:  Knowledge  of  Divine  Things ,  p.  122. 

tran§-mI'-gra-tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  transmigrate)  ; 
-ory.]  Passing  from  one  place,  state,  or  body,  to 
another. 

tran§-mis-si-bil’-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  transmissible; 
•ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  transmis¬ 
sible. 

tran§-mis'-si-ble,  a.  [Fr.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  transmitted  or  passed  from 
one  to  another. 

2.  Capable  of  being  transmitted  through  a  body 
or  substance. 

tran§-mis'-si6n  (ssas  sh),  s.  [Lat.  transmission 
from  transmissics ,  pa.  par.  of  transmitto= to  trans¬ 
mit  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  transmission ;  Sp.  transmision ,  tras - 
misio7i;  Ital.  trasmissione.] 

1.  The  act  of  transmitting  or  of  sending  from  one 
person  or  place  to  another ;  transmittal,  transfer¬ 
ence  ;  a  passing  on  or  over. 

“In  the  experiment  of  transmission  of  the  sea-water 
into  the  pits,  the  water  riseth;  but  in  the  experiment  of 
transmission  of  the  water  through  the  vessels,  it  falleth.” 
^ Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §2. 

2.  A  passing  through,  as  of  light  through  glass  or 
other  transparent  body. 

“Their  reflexion  or  ti'ansmission  depends  on  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  air  and  water  behind  the  glass,  and  not 
the  striking  of  the  rays  upon  the  parts  of  the  glass.” — 
Newton:  Optics. 

3.  The  act  of  passing  down  (physical  characteris¬ 
tics  or  peculiarities)  from  a  parent  or  parents  to 
offspring. 

“Equal  transmissions  of  ornamental  characters  to  both 
sexes.” — Darwin:  Descent  of  Man  (ed.  2d),  p.  542. 

tran§'-mls-sive,  adj.  [Latin  transmissus ,  pa. 
par.  of  transmitto=to  transmit  (q.  v.).]  Trans¬ 
mitted  ;  derived  from  one  to  another ;  6ent  or  passed 
on. 

“  To  the  great  house  thy  favor  shall  be  shown, 

The  father’s  star  transmissive  to  the  son.” 

Prior:  Carmen  Seculare. 


tran§-mlt’,  v.  t.  [Lat.  transmitto~ to  send  over 
or  across,  to  despatch,  to  transmit:  trans= across, 
over,  andmitto=to  send;  Fr.  transmettre ;  Spanish 
transmittir ,  trasmitir ;  Ital.  trasmettere. J 

1.  To  cause  to  pass  over  or  through;  to  send  or 
despatch  from  one  person  or  place  to  another;  to 
hand  on  ;  to  pass  on  ;  to  hand  or  pass  down  ;  as.  to 
transmit  a  letter  through  the  post.  Light  is  trans¬ 
mitted  from  the  sun  to  the  earth;  civil  and  relig¬ 
ious  liberties  have  been  transmitted  to  us  by  our 
ancestors,  and  we  ought  to  transmit  them  to  our 
children. 

2.  To  suffer  to  pass  through  ;  as,  Glass  transmits 
light. 

transmit  -tal,  s.  [Eng.  transmit ;  -a?.]  The  act 
of  transmitting ;  transmission,  transfer. 

“Besides  the  transmittal  to  England  of  two-thirds  of 
the  revenues  of  Ireland,  they  make  our  country  a  recep¬ 
tacle  for  their  supernumerary  pretenders  *o  offices.” — 
Swift . 

transmit '-tange,  s.  [Eng.  transmit  • ance .] 

The  act  of  transmitting;  the  state  of  being  trans¬ 
mitted;  transmittal. 
tran§-mit'-ter,  s.  [Eng.  transmit ;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  transmits. 

“He  lives  to  build,  not  boast,  a  generous  race: 

No  tenth  transmitter  of  a  foolish  face.” 

Savage:  The  Bastard. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Teleg.:  T lie  sending  or  despatching  instru¬ 
ment, especially  that,  under  the  automatic  system, 
in  which  a  paper  strip  with  perforations  represent¬ 
ing  the  Morse  or  similar  alphabet  is  passed  rapidly 
through,  the  contacts  being  *  made  by  metallic 
points  wherever  a  perforation  occurs,  and  prevented 
where  the  paper  is  unpierced. 

2.  Telephone:  The  funnel  for  receiving  the  voice 
and  conveying  the  waves  of  sound  upon  the  thin 
iron  diaphragm.  [Telephone.] 

tran§-mit'-ti-ble,  *tran§-mit'-t^-ble,  a.  [Eng. 
transmit ;  -able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  transmitted;  transmissible. 
*2.  Capable  of  being  put,  thrown,  or  projected 
across. 

“A  transmittable  gallery  over  any  ditch  or  breach  in  a 
town  wall,  with  a  blind  and  parapet,  cannon-proof.” — 
Worcester:  Century  of  Inventions,  §  73. 

tran§-m6g-ri-fi-ca'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  transmog¬ 
rify ;  -cation.]  The  act  of  transmogrifying ;  the 
state  of  being  transmogrified. 

tran§-mog'-ri-fy,  *tran§-mog'-ra-phy,  v.  t. 
[First  element  trans ;  etymology  of  second  element 
doubtful.]  To  transform  into  some  other  person  or 
thing ;  to  change  ;  to  metamorphose. 

“Augustine  seems  to  have  had  a  small  doubt  whether 
Apuleius  was  really  transmographied  into  an  ass.” — Jor- 
tin:  Eccles.  Hist.,  i.  254. 

*tran§-mdve',  v.  t.  [Pref.  trans-,  and  move.]  To 
transform,  to  change. 

“Yet  love  is  sullein,  and  Saturnlike  seene, 

As  he  did  for  Erigone  it  prove, 

That  to  a  centaure  did  himself  transmove .” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  xi.  43. 

tran§-mu-t^i-bir-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  transmutable ; 
-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  transmutable ; 
susceptibility  of  change  into  another  nature  or 
substance.  • 

tran§-mu'-tJl-ble,  a.  [Fr.]  Capable  of  being 
transmuted  or  changed  into  another  nature  or 
substance ;  susceptible  of  change  into  a  different 
nature  or  form. 

“  The  Aristotelians,  who  believe  water  and  air  to  be 
reciprocally  transmutable,  do  thereby  fancy  an  affinity 
between  them,  that  I  am  not  yet  convinced  of.” — Boyle: 
Works ,  iii.  342. 

tran§-mu  -tgt-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  transmutable ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  transmutable ; 
transmutability. 

“  Some  learned  modern  naturalists  have  conjectured  at 
the  easy  transmut ableness  of  water  by  what  happens  in 
gardens  and  orchards,  where  the  same  showers  of  rain, 
after  a  long  drought,  makes  a  great  number  of  differing 
plants  to  flourish.” — Boyle:  Works,  iii.  69. 

*tran§-mu’-t^-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  transmut ab (le) ; 
- ly .]  In  a  transmutable  manner  ;  with  capacity  of 
being  changed  into  another  nature  or  substance. 

*tran§'-mtl-tate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  transmutatus ,  pa. 
par.  of  transmuto= to  transmute  (q.  v.).]  To  trans¬ 
mute,  to  transform. 

“  Her  fortune  her  fair  face  first  transmutated — Vicars. 
trang-mu-ta'-tion,  *trans-mu-ta-ci-on,  subst. 
[Fr.  transmutution ,  from  Latin  transmut ationem , 
accus.  of  transmutatw ,  from  transmutatus ,  pa.  par. 
of  transmuto— to  transmute  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinai'y  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  transmuting  or  changing  into  a  dif¬ 
ferent  form,  nature,  or  substance. 

“The  principal  operations  of  nature  are,  not  the  abso¬ 
lute  annihilation  and  new  creation  of  what  we  call 


material  substances,  but  the  temporary  extinction  and 
reproduction,  or,  rather  in  one  word,  the  transmutation 
of  forms.” — Jones:  Hymn  to  Durga.  (Arg. ) 

2.  The  state  of  being  transmuted  or  changed  into 
a  different  form,  nature,  or  substance. 

“  Am  I  not  ol  d  Sly’s  son,  by  birth  a  pedl  ar,  by  education 
a  cardmaker,  by  transmutation  a  bear  herd?” — Shakesp.: 
Taming  of  the  Shrew.  (Induct.  2.) 

*3.  Successive  change ;  change  of  one  thing  for 
another. 

“The  same  land  suffereth  sundry  transmutations  of 
owners  within  one  term.” — Bacon:  Office  of  Alienation. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Alchemy:  The  changing  of  base  metals  into 
gold  or  silver. 

“The  other  is,  when  the  conversion  is  into  a  body 
meerly  new,  and  which  was  not  before;  as  if  silver  should 
be  turned  to  gold,  or  iron  to  copper;  and  this  conversion 
is  better  called  for  distinction  sake  transmutation .” — 
Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  838. 

2.  Biol . :  The  change  of  one  species  into  another. 
“  The  transmutation  of  species  is,  in  the  vulgar  phi¬ 
losophy,  pronounced  impossible;  and  certainly  it  is  a 
thing  of  difficultie,  and  requireth  deep  search  into 
nature.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  525. 

3.  Geom. :  The  change  or  reduction  of  one  figure 
or  body  into  another  of  the  same  area  or  solidity, 
but  of  a  different  form,  as  of  a  triangle  into  a 
square ;  transformation. 

transmutation-hypothesis,  s. 

Biol.:  The  most  generaHy  received  form  of  the 
doctrine  of  Evolution;  transformism  (q.  v.). 

“  The  transmutation  hypothesis  considers  that  all  exist¬ 
ing  species  are  the  result  of  the  modification  of  preexist¬ 
ing  sj)ecies,  and  those  of  their  predecessors,  by  agencies 
similar  to  those  which  at  the  present  day  produce 
varieties  and  races,  and  therefore  in  an  altogether  natural 
way;  and  it  is  a  probable  though  not  a  necessary  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  hypothesis,  that  all  living  beings  have 
arisen  from  a  single  stock.  The  transmutation  hypothesis 
_ .  .  .  is  perfectly  consistent  either  with  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  a  special  creation  of  a  primitive  germ,  or  with  the 
supposition  of  its  having  arisen,  as  a  modification  of 
inorganic  matter,  by  natural  causes.” — Huxley:  Lay  Ser¬ 
mons,  pp.  279-280. 

transmutation  of  energy,  subst.  [Transforma¬ 
tion  OF  ENERGY.] 

tr an§-mu-t a  -tion-ist,  s.  [Eng.  transmutation ; 
- ist .]  One  who  believes  in  the  transmutation  of 
metals  or  species. 

tran§-mute',  v.  t.  [Lat.  transmuto ,  from  trans— 
across,  over,  a.ndmuto=to  change;  Sp.  transmutar , 
trasmutar ,  tramudar ;  Ital.  trasmutare ,  tramutare. J 
1.  To  change  from  one  form,  nature,  or  substance 
into  another ;  to  transform. 

“  Which  is  our  human  nature’s  highest  dower, 
Controls  them  and  subdues,  transmutes ,  bereaves 
Of  their  bad  influence,  and  their  good  receives.” 

Wordsworth:  Character  of  the  Happy  Warrior . 

*2.  To  alter,  to  commute. 

“Then  the  emperour  hauyng  compassion  of  the  fore- 
namyd  Barnarde,  for  so  moche  as  he  was  the  sone  of 
Pepyn,  lastkyng  of  Italy,  &  his  nere  kynnesman,  trans - 
mutyd  the  sentence  of  deth  vnto  perpetuyte  of  pryson 
and  losynge  of  his  syght.” — Fabyan:  Chronycle,  ch.  clix. 

tran§-mut'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Transmute.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Transformed  or  changed  into 
another  form,  nature,  or  substance. 

2.  Her.:  The  same  as  Counterchanged  (q.  v.). 
tran§-mut'-er,  s.  [Eng.  transmut(e) ;  -er.]  One 

who  or  that  which  transmutes  or  transforms. 

*tran§-mu’-t\i-3,l,  a.  [Pref.  trans -,  and  Eng, 
mutual  (q.  v.).]  Reciprocal,  commutual. 

tran§-n<t-ta  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  transnatatio ,  from 
transnaiatus,  pa.  par.  of  transnato= to  swim  across : 
trans= across,  and  nato  =  to  swim.]  The  act  of 
swimming  across. 

*tran§-na'-ture,  v.  t.  [Pref.  trans-,  and  Eng. 
nature  (q.v.).]  To  transfer  or  transform  the  nature 
of. 

“For,  as  he  sayth,  we  are  transelemented,  or  trans - 
natured,  and  changed  into  Christe,  euen  so,  and  none 
otherwise,  wee  saie,  The  bread  is  transelemented,  or 
changed  into  Christes  body.” — Jewell:  Rep  lie  to  M.  Har- 
dinge,  p.  238. 

*tran§-nor'-m3l,  adj.  [Pref.  trans-,  and  Eng. 
normal  ( q.  v.).]  Not  normal  in  character.  (Applied 
to  something  in  excess  of  or  beyond  the  normal  or 
usual  state.) 

tran§-6-ge  an-ic  (9  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  trans-, 
and  Eng.  oceanic  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Being  or  lying  beyond  the  ocean ;  being  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ocean. 

“The  administration  of  the  transoceanic  possessions  of 
France.” — Observer ,  Jan.  10,  1886. 
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transplant 


2.  Crossing  or  passing  over  the  ocean. 

“The  final  statements  of  the  cable  companies  upon  the 
reduction  of  the  tariffs  for  transoceanic  messages.” — Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Telegraph. 

tran  -s6m,  *tran-some,  *tran-som-mer, 
*tran- sum-mer,  *tran-son,  s.  [Prob.  a  corrupt, 
of  Lat.  transtrum=a  transom  (Skeat),  from  trans— 
across.  The  form  transommer  is  due  to  Fr.  sommier 
=  a  piece  of  timber  called  a  summer  (q.  v.).] 
[Brest-sttmmee.J 

1.  Arch. :  A  term  applied  to  horizontal  stone  bars 
or  divisions  of  windows.  They  seldom  occur  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  fifteenth  century,  and  were  sometimes 
embattled,  as  at  Brasenose.  College,  Oxford.  At 
Bloxham  Church,  Oxfordshire,  England,  the  tran¬ 
soms  of  a  large  Perpendicular  window  are  deco¬ 
rated  with  a  row  of  the  Tudor  flower  (q.  v.). 
C Bloxam .) 

2.  Build.:  A  horizontal  piece  framed  across  a 
doorway  or  a  double-light  window.  The  cross-bar 
separating  a  door  from  the  fanlight  above  it. 


“  But  onlie  franke  posts,  raisins,  beames,  pricke-posts, 
groundsels,  summer  (or  dormants)  transoms,  and  such 
principals.” — Holinshed:  Descr.  Eng.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xii. 

3.  Ordn. :  A  horizontal  piece  connecting  the 
cheeks  of  a  gun-carriage. 

4.  Shipbuild. :  A  piece  of  timber  bolted  across  the 
stern-post,  supporting  the  after  end  of  a  deck 
and  giving  shape  to 

the  stern.  The  third,  . . 

second,  and  first  trail-  — 

soms  are,  referring  to  flf—M- — r~~~ 

them  in  the  rising  iflr-Hk 

order,  below  the  deck 
transom.  The  wing 
transom  is  the  sill  of 
the  gun-room  ports; 
the  helm  transom  is 
at  the  head  of  the 
stern-post,  and  forms 
the  head  of  the  ports. 

“  The  long-boat  at  this 
time  moored  astern,  was 
on  a  sudden  canted  so 
high,  that  it  broke  the 
transon  of  the  commo¬ 
dore’s  gallery,  whose 
cabin  was  on  the  quar-  L  Upper  deck  transom;  2.  Helm 
ter-deck.” — Anson:  Voy-  port  transom;  3.  Wing  port 
transom;  4.  Transoms;  5.  Rud¬ 
der;  6.  Stern-post;  7.  Side 
Counter  timber;  8.  Quarter 
deck;  9.  Berthing;  10.  Taffrail. 


Stern  of  a  Ship,  showing 
Transom. 


}ages,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

5.  Surv.:  The  vane 
of  a  cross-staff, 
transom-knee,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  A  knee  bolted  to  a  transom  and  after¬ 
timber. 


transom-stern,  s. 

Shipbuild.:  A  square  stern.  [Transom,  3.1 

transom-window,  s. 


Building : 

1.  A  window  divided  by  a  transom. 

2.  A  window  over  the  transom  of  a  door. 

tran§-pa-dane,  a.  [Lat.  transpadanus,  from 
trans=  across,  beyond,  and  Padus= the  Po.]  Be¬ 
yond  or  lying  beyond  or  on  the  side  of  the  river 
Po.  [Cispadane.] 

“The  transpadane  republics.” — Burke. 

IT  Applied  to  Lombardy  and  part  of  the  Venetian 
territories  when  formed  by  Napoleon  into  a  repub¬ 
lic  in  May,  1796.  Next  year  he  merged  it  in  the 
Cisalpine  republic. 

*trans-pare’,  v.  i.  [Latin  <m?is=throiagh,  and 
pareo=  to  appear.] 

1.  To  appear  through. 

“  But  through  the  yce  of  that  vniust  disdaine 
Yet  still  transpares  her  picture  and  my  paine.” 

Stirling:  Aurora,  xcix. 

2.  To  become  transparent. 


“Oft  haue  I  wish’t,  whilst  in  this  state  X  was, 

That  the  alabaster  bulwarke  might  transpare.” 

Stirling:  Aurora,  lxxiii. 

trans-par-enge,  s.  [Eng.  transparent) ;  -ce.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  transparent  ;  trans¬ 
parency. 

“’Mongst  which  clear  amber  jellied  seemed  to  be, 
Through  whose  transparence  you  might  easily  see 
The  beds  of  pearl  whereon  the  gum  did  sleep.” 

Drayton:  Man  in  the  Moon. 


traus-par'-$n-§y,  s.  [Eng.  transparent ) -cy.l 
1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  transparent;  that 
*tate  or  quality  of  bodies  by  which  they  allow  rays 
of  light  to  pass  through  them,  so  that  the  forms, 
hues,  and  distances  of  objects  can  be  distinguished 
through  them ;  diaphaneity. 


“The  man  should  hold  forth  a  pure  taper,  that  his  wife 
may,  by  seeing  the  beauties  and  transparency  of  that 
chrystal,  dress  her  mind  and  her  body  by  the  light  of  so 
pure  reflections.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  18. 


2.  Anything  that  is  transparent ;  specif.,  a  picture 
painted  on  transparent  or  semi-transparent  mate¬ 
rials,  such  as  glass  or  thin  canvas,  to  be  viewed  by 
the  natural  or  artificial  light  shining  through  it. 

“Father  Perry  and  I  took  transparencies  of  the  little 
photos  he  took  of  my  station.” — Corbet:  Venus  at  the  Isle 
of  Desolation  (1874),  p.  104. 

trans-par  -gnt,  a.  [French,  from  Lat.  trans- 
through,  and  parens,  pr.  par.  of  pareo=  to  appear; 
Sp.  transparente,  trasparente ;  Ital.  trasparente .] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Having  the  property  or  quality  of  transmitting 
rays  of  light,  so  that  the  forms,  colors,  and  dis¬ 
tances  of  objects  can  be  distinguished  through; 
pervious  to  light ;  diaphanous,  pellucid. 

“An  innumerable  quantity  of  small  globular  insects, 
about  the  size  of  a  common  pin’s  head,  and  quite  trans¬ 
parent.” — Cook:  Second  Voyage ,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

2.  Admitting  the  passage  of  light;  having  inter¬ 
stices  so  that  things  are  visible  through. 

“And  heaven  did  this  transparent  veil  provide, 
Because  she  had  no  guilty  thought  to  hide.” 

Dry  den:  On  the  Monument  of  a  Fair  Maiden  Lady. 

*3.  Bright,  shining,  clear. 

“  The  glorious  sun’s  transparent  beams.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  1. 

II.  Fig. :  Easily  seen  through ;  not  sufficient  to 
hide  what  underlies ;  evident,  plain ;  as,  a  trans¬ 
parent  motive,  a  transparent  excuse. 

transparent-burnet,  s. 

Entom.:  Anthrocera  minos  (Stainton),  Zygcena 
minos  (Newman),  a  hawk-moth,  having  the  fore 
wings  green  with  three  crimson  dashes,  the  hind 
wings  crimson,  the  posterior  margin  purplish. 
Larva  pale  yellow  or  greenish,  with  two  rows  of 
black  spots  on  each  side.  It  feeds  on  bird’s-foot 
trefoil,  &c. 

transparent-colors,  s.  pi.  Colors  that  transmit 
light  readily.  Such  only  are  used  for  painting  on 
glass,  and  most  water-colors  are  more  or  less  trans¬ 
parent.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  make  such 
colors  more  or  less  opaque  by  the  admixture  of 
body  colors.  (Opposed  to  opaque  colors,  which 
only  reflect  light.) 

trans-par -ent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  transparent ;  - ly .] 
In  a  transparent  manner ;  so  as  to  be  seen  through. 

trans-par '-ent-ness,  s.  [English  transparent; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  transparent; 
transparency. 

*trans-pass',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  trans-,  and  Eng. 
pass  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  pass  over. 

“The  river  Hyphasis,  or,  as  Ptolemy  calleth  it,  Bipasis, 
was  Alexander’s  non  ultra;  which  yet  he  transpassed, 
and  set  up  altars  on  the  other  side.” — Gregory:  Notes  on 
Scripture,  p.  75.  (1684). 

B.  Intrans.:  To  pass  by  or  away. 

“  Thy  form  and  flattered  hue, 

Which  shall  so  soon  transpass, 

Is  far  more  fair  than  is  thy  looking-glass.” 

Daniel:  A  Description  of  Beauty. 

*tran§-pass  -fl,-ble,  a.  [Eng.  transpass;  -able.) 
Capable  of  being  transpassed  or  passed  over. 

*tran§-pat-ron-Ize,  v.  t.  [Prefix  trans-,  and 
English  patronize  (q.  v.).]  To  transfer  the  patron¬ 
age  of. 

“  To  transpatronize  from  him 
To  you  mine  orphan  muse.” 

Warner:  Albions  England,  ix.  43. 

*tran-spe'-ci-ate  (ci  as  shl),  v.  t.  [Pref.  trans-, 
and  Lat.  speciatiis=shaped,  formed  from  species 
(q.  v.).]  To  transform. 

‘  I  do  not  credit  those  transformations  of  reasonable 
creatures  into  beasts,  or  that  the  devil  hath  power  to 
transpeciate  a  man  into  a  horse.”  —  Browne:  Religio 
Medici,  pt.  i.,  §  30. 

*tran-splc  -u-0us,  a,.  [Lat.  transpicio= to  see 
through:  trans=  through,  and  specio=  to  look,  to 
see.]  Transparent;  pervious  to  the  sight.  (Milton; 
P.  L.,  viii.  140.) 

trang-pierge',  v.  t.  [Pref.  trans-,  and  English 
pierce  (q.  v.).]  To  pierce  through,  to  penetrate  ;  to 
pass  through. 

“Antilochus,  as  Thoon  turned  him  round, 
Transpierced  his  back  with  a  dishonest  wound.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xiii.  691. 

trang-p'ir'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  transpir(e) ;  -able.) 
Capable  of  transpiring;  capable  of  being  trans¬ 
pired. 

tran§-p'ir-a  -tion,  s.  [Fr.]  [Transpire.] 

X.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  process  of  transpiring ; 
exhalation  through  the  skin  ;  evaporation. 

“They  conceive  also,  that  the  individuation  and  same¬ 
ness  of  men’s  persons,  does  not  necessarily  depend  upon 
the  numerical  identity  of  all  the  parts  of  matter,  because, 
we  never  continue  thus  the  same,  our  bodies  always  flow¬ 
ing  like  a  river,  and  passing  away  by  insensible  transpira¬ 
tion." — Cudworth:  Intell.  System,  p.  769. 


2.  Bot. :  The  emission  of  watery  fluid  from  the 
leaves  of  plants,  a  process  continually  going  on. 
The  vapor  from  the  watery  contents  of  the  cells 
passes  from  them  into  the  intercellular  adjacent 
spaces  and  canals,  thence  into  the  chambers  be¬ 
neath  the  stomata,  finally  reaching  the  external 
atmosphere  either  by  them  or  by  the  invisible  pores 
of  the  epidermis.  The  vapor  is  in  most  cases  invis¬ 
ible,  but  sometimes  the  water  distills  in  drops  large 
enough  to  be  easily  seen.  The  amount  of  moisture 
thus  given  off  depends  on  the  amount  of  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere,  the  temperature,  any  concus¬ 
sions  to  which  the  plant  may  be  subjected;  and  the 
age  and  size  of  the  leaves.  Transpiration  in  plants 
is  analogous  to  perspiration  in  animals. 

“If  transpiration  is  suddenly  stopped  in  branches 
which  ordinarily  transpire  strongly,  the  leaves  fall,  while 
plants  which  thrive  in  a  moist  atmosphere  often  preserve 
their  leaves  for  a  long  time  in  saturated  air.” — Field , 
Jan.  1,  1887. 

If  1.  Pulmonary  transpiration: 

Physiol.:  The  exhalation  of  watery  vapor  from 
the  iungs.  It  becomes  visible  in  frosty  weather, 
and  condenses  on  the  beard  and  moustache.  It 
varies  in  amount  according  to  the  proportion  of 
water  in  the  blood  and  of  aqueous  vapor  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere. 

2.  Transpiration  of  gases:  The  motion  of  gases 
through  a  capillary  tube.  The  velocity  of  trans¬ 
piration  is  independent  of  the  rate  of  diffusion. 
Ganot:  Physics  (ed.  Atkinson),  §  143,  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  laws  on  the  subject : 

(1)  For  the  same  gas  the  rate  of  transpiration  increases, 
other  things  being  equal,  directly  as  the  pressure;  that 
is,  equal  volumes  of  air  of  different  densities  require 
times  inversely  proportional  to  their  densities. 

(2)  With  tubes  of  equal  diameters,  the  volume  trans¬ 
pired  in  equal  times  is  inversely  as  the  length  of  the 
tube. 

(3)  As  the  temperature  rises  the  transpiration  becomes 
slower. 

(4)  The  rate  of  transpiration  is  independent  of  the 
material  of  the  tube. 

3.  Transpiration  of  liquids:  The  passage  of 
liquids  through  small  pores  or  capillary  tubes. 

trans  pir  -a-tor-^,  a.  [Eng.  transpiration ) ; 

- ory .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  transpiration  ;  transpir¬ 
ing,  exhaling. 

trans-p'ire  ,  v.  t.  [French  transpirer,  from  Lat. 
transpiro= to  breathe  through  :  trans= through,  and 
spiro=to  breathe ;  Sp.  transpirar,  traspirar ;  Ital- 
traspirare .] 

I.  Literally : 

1.  To  be  emitted  through  the  excretories  of  the 
skin  ;  to  be  exhaled ;  to  pass  off  in  insensible  per¬ 
spiration. 

“  Blood  and  fleshy  substance  .  .  .  useth  to  transpire , 

breathe  out,  and  waste  away  thro’  invisible  pores.” — 
Howell:  Letters,  bk.  i.,  let.  81. 

2.  To  exhale  or  emit  watery  vapor  from  the  sur¬ 
face. 

“Cut  branches  which  transpire  slowly  shed  their  leaves 
even  when  lying  on  the  ground.” — Field,  Jan.  1,  1887. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  escape  from  secrecy;  to  become  public 
gradually ;  to  ooze  out ;  to  come  to  light ;  to  become 
known. 

“This  letter  goes  to  you,  in  that  confidence,  which  I 
always  shall,  and  know  that  I  safely  may,  place  in  you; — 
and  you  will  not  therefore  let  one  word  of  it  transpire .” 
— Lord  Chesterfield:  To  S.  Dayrolles,  Jan.,  1748. 

*2.  To  be  emitted ;  to  have  vent ;  to  escape. 

“  Pierced  with  a  thousand  wounds,  I  yet  survive; 

My  pangs  are  keen,  but  no  complaint  transpires 

Cowper:  Vicissitudes  in  Christian  Life. 

3.  To  occur,  to  take  place,  to  happen,  to  come  to 
pass. 

*tran§-plage',  v.  t.  [Pref.  trans-,  and  Eng.  place, 
verb  (q.  v.).]  To  put  or  remove  into  a  new  place. 

“  It  was  transplaced  from  the  left  side  of  the  Vatican, 
unto  a  more  eminent  place.” — Wilkins:  Math.  Magick, 
ch.  x. 

transplant  ,  v.  t.  [Fr.  transplanter,  from  Lat- 
transplanto,  from  trans= across  (hence,  implying 
change),  and  planto=to  plant;  Sp.  trasplantar; 
Port,  transplant ar ;  Ital.  trasplantare .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  remove  and  plant  in  another  place. 

“Limes  thirty  years  old  were  transplanted  from  neigh¬ 
boring  woods  to  shade  the  alleys.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xi. 

2.  To  remove  from  one  place  to  another. 

“  Of  light  the  greater  part  he  took 
Transplanted  from  her  oloudy  shrine,  and  plac’d 
In  the  sun’s  orb.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  860. 

3.  To  remove  and  settle  or  establish  for  residence 
in  another  place. 

“  If  any  transplant  themselves  into  plantations  abroad, 
who  are  schismaticks  or  outlaws,  such  are  not  fit  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  new  colony.” — Bacon :  Advice  to  Vil- 
liers. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unit'',  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Sf  rian.  33,  ce  =  e;  ©y  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


transplantation 
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transposing 


II.  Med. :  To  transfer  from  one  part  or  person  to 
another.  [Transplantation,  II.  2.] 

“The  dog  continued  [licking]  so  long  till  he  .  .  . 
perfectly  cured  the  sore,  but  had  the  swelling  transplanted 
to  himself.” — Boyle:  Works,  ii.  167. 

tran§-plan-ta'-tion,  s.  [Fr.]  [Transplant.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  The  act  of  transplanting  or  of  removing  and 
planting  in  another  place. 

TTThe  time  to  transplant  shrubs,  trees,  &c.,  is 
when  their  energies  are  in  abeyance,  at  the  fall  of 
the  year.  November  is  a  good  month  for  the  trans¬ 
plantation  of  seedling  stocks  and  suckers  taken 
from  the  roots  of  the  pear,  plum,  quince,  &c.,  to 
prepare  them  for  receiving  grafts,  and  stocks  of 
briars  to  be  budded  with  garden  species  and  varie¬ 
ties.  To  render  the  removal  of  a  tree  or  bush  suc¬ 
cessful,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  destroy  or  injure 
the  spongioles,  these  tender  portions  of  the  root 
being  the  channels  through  which  nutriment  is 
taken  from  the  ground.  In  placing  the  root  in  the 
ground,  the  trench  or  pit  intended  to  receive  it 
must  be  of  sufficient  breadth  at  the  bottom  to  allow 
it  and  the  branching  rootlets  to  occupy  their  natu¬ 
ral  position.  Water  should  be  freely  supplied,  but 
not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  saturate  the  soil. 

*2.  A  removal  or  transfer  from  one  place  to 
another. 

“Its  transplantation  into  the  Greek  tongue.” — More: 
Philos.  Cabbala;  App. 

3.  The  removal  or  transfer  of  persons  from  one 
place  to  another  for  purposes  of  residence,  settle¬ 
ment,  or  the  like. 

“If  that  were  done  it  would  only  meet  the  local  distress, 
unless  you  engaged  in  a  great  traixsplantation  of  labor  into 
the  district  in  which  the  work  was  undertaken.” — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

II.  Medical: 

1.  The  removal  of  a  part  of  the  human  body  to 
supply  a  part  that  has  been  lost,  as  in  the  Taliaco- 
tian  operation  (q.  v.). 

*2.  An  old  pretended  method  of  curing  diseases 
by  making  them  pass  from  one  person  to  another. 

“  He  told  me  that  he  had,  not  very  many  months  since, 
seen  a  cure  by  transplantation,  performed  on  the  son  of 
one  that  was  wont  to  make  chymical  vessels  for  me.” — 
Boyle:  Works,  ii.  167. 


transplant -er,  s.  [Eng.  transplant ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  transplants. 

“Yet  the  planter  or  transplanter,  nine  times  in  ten, 
neglects  this  necessity  of  suiting  his  trees  to  the  soil.” — 
Scott:  Prose  Works,  xxi  •  118. 


2.  A  machine  or  truck  for  removing  trees  for 
replanting;  also,  an  implement  for  removing  and 
replanting  flow¬ 
ers,  bulbs,  &c. 

♦tran-splen  - 
den-$y,s.  [Eng. 

transplenden{t ) ; 

-cy.]  The  qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of 
being  transplen¬ 
dent;  superemi- 
nent  splendor. 

“The  supernat¬ 
ural  and  unimit- 
able  trans  p  ten¬ 
dency  of  the 
Divine  presence.” 

— More:  Antidote 

against  Idolatry,  Transplanter, 

ch.  ii. 


♦tran-splen'-dent,  adj.  [Latin  fra.7W=through 
(hence,  denoting  excess),  and  splendens ,  pr.  par.  of 
splendeo= to  shine.]  Resplendent  in  the  highest 
degree. 

“The bright  transplendent  glasse. 

Wyatt:  Complaint  of  Absence  of  His  Love, 

♦t.ra  n-spl  en  '-<j  ent-lv,  adv.  [English  transplen¬ 
dent  ;  - ly.]  In  a  transplendent  manner  or  degree ; 
with  supereminent  splendor. 

“The  divinity,  with  all  its  adorable  attributes,  is  hypo- 
Btaically,  vitally,  and  transplendently  residing  in  this 
humanity  of  Christ.” — More:  Antidote  against  Idolatry, 
ch.  ii. 

*tran§-pon-tIne,  adj.  [Lat.  fraws=  across,  be¬ 
yond,  and  pons  (genit.  pontis)—a.  bridge.] 

1.  Being  or  lying  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge. 

2.  Applied  to  any  melodrama  in  which  the  char¬ 
acters  are  overdrawn  and  the  situations  improbably 
romantic,  from  the  fact  that  such  plays  were  for¬ 
merly  very  popular  at  the  Surrey  and  Victoria  the¬ 
aters  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames  in  London. 

“Even  the  thoroughgoing  transpontine  villain  seems 
to  be  guided  rather  by  chance  than  by  design.” — St. 
James’s  Gazette,  Dec.  7,  1887. 


trans-port ',  v.  t.  [Fr.  transporter,  from  Latin 
transporto— to  carry  across  or  over;  trans= over, 
across,  and  porto=  to  carry ;  Sp.  transportar,  tras- 
portar;  Ital.  transportare,  trasportare.] 


1.  To  carry  or  convey  from  one  place  to  another. 

“Our  shatter’d  barks  may  yet  transport  us  o’er, 

Safe  and  inglorious,  to  o«r  native  shore.” 

Pope:  Homers  Iliad,  ii.  170. 

*2.  To  bear,  to  carry. 

“Her  ashes  .  .  . 

Transported  shall  be  at  high  festivals 
Below  the  kings  and  queens  of  France.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  6. 

*3.  To  remove  or  transfer  from  this  world  to  the 
next.  (A  euphemism.) 

“Out  of  doubt  he  is  transported." — Shakesp.:  Midsum¬ 
mer  Nighfs  Dream,  iv.  2. 

4.  To  carry  or  convey  away  into  banishment,  as  a 
criminal.  [Transportation.] 

“Another  and  necessarily  highly  penal  offense  against 
public  justice  is  the  returning  from  transportation,  or 
being  at  large  in  Great  Britain,  before  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  the  offender  was  ordered  to  be  trans¬ 
ported,  or  had  agreed  to  transport  himself,  or  been  sen¬ 
tenced  to  penal  servitude.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk. 
iv.,  ch.  10. 

5.  To  hurry  or  carry  away  by  violence  of  passion ; 
to  feel  beside  one’s  self. 

“  You  are  transported  by  calamity 
Thither  where  more  attends  you.” 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  i.  L 

6.  To  carry  away  or  ravish  with  pleasure;  to 
entrance ;  to  ravish. 

“  Those  on  whom  Christ  bestowed  miraculous  cures  were 
so  transported  with  them,  that  their  gratitude  supplanted 
their  obedience.” — Decay  of  Piety. 

trans  -port,  s.  [Transport,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  transporting ;  transportation ;  car¬ 
riage. 

“  The  Romans  neglected  their  maritime  affairs;  for 
they  stipulated  with  the  Carthaginians  to  furnish  them 
with  ships  for  transport  and  war.” — Arbuthnot .-  On  Coins. 

2.  A  ship  or  vessel  employed  by  a  government  to 
carry  soldiers,  munitions  of  war,  or  provisions  from 
one  place  to  another,  or  to  carry  convicts  to  their 
destination. 

“  Some  damage  received  by  two  of  the  transports,  who, 
in  tacking,  run  foul  of  each  other.” — Anson :  Voyages, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

*3.  A  convict  sentenced  to  transportation  or 
exile. 

4.  Vehement  emotion  ;  passion  ;  rapture;  ecstasy. 

“Now  welcomed  Monmouth  with  transports  of  joy  and 
affection.” — Macaulay:  Hist. Eng.,  ch.  v. 

transport-ship,  transport-vessel,  s.  A  vessel 
employed  in  conveying  soldiers,  warlike  stores,  or 
convicts ;  a  transport. 

trans -port-a-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Ting,  transportable; 
•ity. ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  transportable. 

trans-port -9,-ble,  a.  [Eng.  transport;  -able.'] 

1.  Capable  of  being  transported  or  conveyed  from 
place  to  place. 

“The  use  of  the  electric  light  to  permit  nightwork, 
will  be  followed  in  a  transportable  shape  also  in  the  hop- 
fields.” — Field,  Jan.  16,  1886. 

2.  Implying  or  involving  transportation  ;  subject¬ 
ing  to  transportation ;  as,  a  transportable  offense. 

trans-port'-?!,  s.  [Eng.  transport;  - al .]  The 
act  of  removing  from  one  place  to  another ;  trans- 
portance. 

*trans-pSrt'-?nge,  s.  [Eng.  transport;  -ance.] 
Conveyance,  transportation. 

“  O,  be  thou  my  Charon, 

And  give  me  swift  transportance  to  those  fields.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  2. 

*trans-port ’-ant,  a.  [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  transporter 
=to  transport  (q.  v.).]  Transporting;  ravishing; 
affording  great  joy  or  rapture. 

“  So  rapturous  a  joy,  and  transportant  love.” — More: 
Mystery  of  Godliness,  p.  227. 

trans-por-ta'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  transpor- 
tationem,  accus.  of  transportatio,  from  transporta- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  transporto=  to  transport  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp. 
transportation,  trasportacion ;  Italian  trasporta- 
zione.] 

*1.  The  act  of  transporting,  conveying,  or  carry¬ 
ing  from  one  place  to  another ;  transport ;  carriage ; 
conveyance. 

“If  the  countries  are  near,  the  difference  will  be 
smaller,  and  may  sometimes  be  scarce  perceptible;  be¬ 
cause  in  this  case  the  transportation  will  be  easy.” — 
Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xi. 

*2.  Transmission;  transference  from  one  to  an¬ 
other. 

“Some  were  not  so  solicitous  to  provide  against  the 
plague,  as  to  know  whether  we  had  it  from  the  malignity 
of  our  own  air,  or  by  transportation." — Dryden.  ( Todd .) 

3.  The  banishing  or  sending  away  of  a  person  con¬ 
victed  of  crime  out  of  the  country  to  a  penal  settle¬ 
ment,  there  to  remain  for  life  or  for  the  term  to 
which  he  has  been  sentenced.  Transportation  grew 


out  of  banishment.  During  mediaeval  times  a  per¬ 
son  who  had  committed  an  offense  was  in  certain 
circumstances  permitted  to  “abjure  the  realm” 
[AbjuratioNj  1. 1],  the  country  to  which  he  was  to 
go  not  being  indicated.  Transportation  has  never 
been  a  form  of  punishment  in  this  country. 

4.  The  state  of  being  transported,  carried,  or  con¬ 
veyed  from  one  place  to  another. 

5.  The  state  of  being  transported  _  or  sent  into' 
exile,  under  a  sentence  of  transportation. 

*6.  Transport;  ecstasy. 

“All  pleasures  that  affect  the  body  must  needs  weary,, 
because  they  transport,  and  all  transportation  is  a  vio¬ 
lence.” — South:  Sermons. 

trans-port’-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Transport,  v.] 
trans-port ’-ed-ly,  adverb.  [Rag.  transported: 
-ly.]  In  a  transported  manner;  in  a  state  of  rap¬ 
ture. 

“  If  we  had  for  God  but  half  as  much  love  as  we  ought, 
or  even  pretend  to  have,  we  could  not  but  frequently  (if 
not  transportedly)  entertain  ourselves  with  his  leaves.” — 
Boyle;  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  317. 

trans-port -ed-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  transported ; 
-ness.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being  trans¬ 
ported  ;  a  state  of  rapture. 

“Without  any  such  taint  or  suspicion  of  transported L 
ness.” — Bp.  Hall:  Ans.  agt.  Bishops  sitting  in  Parliament. 

trans-port'-er,  s.  [Eng.  transport,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  transports  or  removes. 

“The  pilchard  merchant  may  reap  a  speedy  benefit  by 
dispatching,  saving,  and  selling  to  the  transporters.” — 
Carew. 

trans-port'-ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [Transport,  v.l 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Ravishing,  enchanting,  ecstatic, 
♦trans-port '-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  transporting ? 

-ly.]  In  a  transporting  manner;  ravishingly;  en- 
chantingly. 

♦trans-port '-ive,  adj.  [Eng.  transport;  -ive.] 
Passionate ;  excessive. 

♦trans-port -ment,  s.  [Eng.  transport ;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  transporting;  conveyance  by  ship. 

2.  Rage,  passion,  anger,  fury. 

“He  attacked  me 

With  such  transportment  the  whole  town  had  rung 
on't.”  Lord  Digby.-  Elvira,  iv. 

trans-po§'-g,-ble,  a.  [Eng.  transpos(e) ;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  transposed ;  allowing  of  transpo. 
sition. 

trans-po§'-?l,  s.  [Eng.  transpos(e) ;  -al.] 

1.  The  act  of  transposing. 

2.  The  state  of  being  transposed. 
trans-po§e',  v.  t.  [Fr.  transposer,  from  trans  =* 

across,  and  poser= to  place.]  [Pose,  u.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  To  change  the  place  or  order  of  by  putting  each 
in  the  place  of  the  other ;  to  cause  to  change  places, 

“The  letters  of  Elizabeths  regina  transposed  thus, 
Anglic e,  Hera,  beasti,  signify,  O  England’s  sovereign! 
thou  hast  made  us  happy.” — Camden:  Remains. 

*2.  To  put  out  of  place ;  to  remove. 

“  That  which  you  are  my  thoughts  cannot  transpose; 
Angels  are  bright  still,  though  the  brightest  fell.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  8. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Alg. :  To  bring  a  quantity  from  one  member 
of  an  equation  to  the  other.  This  is  done  by  sim¬ 
ply  changing  its  sign.  _  Thus  if  we  transpose  the 
quantity  b  in  the  equation  a+6=c,  we  have  a=c — b. 

2.  Gram. :  To  change  the  natural  order  of  words, 

3.  Music :  To  change  the  key  of ;  to  write  or  play 
in  another  key. 

“Attempts  have  been  made  at  various  times  to  con¬ 
struct  a  pianoforte  that  would  enable  the  player  to  trans¬ 
pose  the  key  of  the  music  that  might  be  played  upon  it.” 
— Scribner’s  Magazine,  May,  1880,  p.  1S9. 

♦trans-po§e',  subst.  [Transpose,  v.]  Transposi¬ 
tion. 

“  This  man  was  very  perfit  and  fortunate  in  these  trans¬ 
poses.” — Puttenham:  English  Poesie,  bk.  ii. 
trans-po§ed’,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Transpose,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Being  changed  in  place,  one  being 
put  in  the  place  of  the  other. 

2.  Her.:  Reversed  or  turned  contrariwise  from 
the  usual  or  proper  position ;  as,  a  pile  transposed. 

trans-p5§'-er,  s.  [Eng.  transpos(e) ;  -er.]  One 
who  transposes ;  specif.,  one  who  transposes  music 
from  one  key  to  another, 
trans-phf'-ifig,  pr.par.  &  a'.  [Transpose,  i\] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Having  the  quality  of  changing  or 
transposing;  specif,  applied  to  musical  instru¬ 
ments  which  do  not  play  the  actual  notes  written 
down,  but  others,  according  to  the  modifications  in 
the  instrument  itself. 


b<Jil,  b<5y;  p6ut,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus, 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


ghln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  - 1 
tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =bel,  del. 


transposition 


4160 


transverse-partition 


trans-p6-§I'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  transposi- 
tionem,  accus.  of  transpositio,  from  transpositus,  pa. 
par.  of  transpono=to  change  in  place,  to  transpose, 
to  transfer :  trans= across  (hence,  implying  change), 
and  pono— to  place  ;Sp.  transposicion,  trasposicion; 
Ital.  trasposizione .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  transposing;  the  act  of  changing 
the  places  of  things,  putting  each  in  the  place  pre¬ 
viously  occupied  by  the  other. 

“At last,  they  formed  a  double  circle,  as  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  danced,  and  repeated  very  quickly,  and  finally 
closed  with  several  very  dexterous  transpositions  of  the 
two  circles.” — Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

2.  The  state  of  being  transposed  or  reciprocally 
changed  in  place. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Alg. :  The  act  or  operation  of  bringing  over  any 
term  of  any  equation  from  the  one  side  to  the  other. 
This  is  done  by  changing  the  sign  of  the  term  so 
transposed.  The  object  of  transposition  is  to  bring 
all  the  known  terms  of  an  equation  to  one  side,  and 
all  the  unknown  to  the  other,  in  order  to  determine 
the  value  of  the  unknown  terms  with  respect  to 
those  that  are  known.  Thus  if2*+4  =  *  +  7  =  by 
transposition  of  x,  2  x—  *  +  4=7,  whence  x  +  4  = 
7 ;  by  transposition  of  4,  *  =  7  —  4,  whence  *  =  3. 
The  transposition  of  terms  is  the  first  operation  to 
be  performed  in  the  solution  of  a  simple  equation. 

2.  Gram.  c6  Rhet. :  A  change  of  the  natural  order 
of  words  in  a  sentence ;  words  changed  from  their 
ordinary  arrangement  for  the  sake  of  effect. 

3.  Med. :  The  same  as  Metathesis  (q.  v.). 

4.  Music: 

(1)  A  change  of  key.  [Transpose,  v.,  II.  3.] 

(2)  An  inversion  of  parts  in  counterpoint. 

If  Transposition  of  the  viscera : 

Pathol.:  A  term  sometimes  employed  to  include 
both  malposition  and  displacement  of  the  organs  of 
the  trunk.  The  abnormal  condition  may  be  con¬ 
genital,  or  caused  by  (1)  strain,  as  in  the  case  of 
movable  kidney  and  hernia ;  (2)  imperfect  attach¬ 
ment,  as  sometimes  occurs  in  the  kidneys  and  intes¬ 
tines;  (3)  abnormal  conditions  connected  with 
orifices  or  canals;  (4)  pressure,  as  from  wearing 
tight  stays  or  a  belt ;  (5)  traction,  as  in  lateral  dis¬ 
placement  of  the  heart;  (6)  disease;  (7)  excessive 
action  of  the  muscular  coat,  as  in  prolapse  or  hernia  ; 
or  (8)  prolonged  standing,  as  in  displacement  of  the 
uterus. 

trans-po-§I'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  transposition; 
•al.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  transposition. 


“The  most  striking  and  most  offensive  error  in  pronun¬ 
ciation  among  the  Londoners,  I  confess,  lies  in  the  trans¬ 
positional  use  of  the  letters  w  and  v,  ever  to  be  heard  when 
there  is  any  possibility  of  inverting  them.  Thus  they  say 
weal  instead  of  veal;  vicked,  for  wicked.1’ — Pegge;  Anec¬ 
dotes  of  the  English  Language. 

trans-p6§'-I-tive,  a.  [Eng.  transpos(e) ;  - itive. ] 
Pertaining  to  transposition ;  consisting  in  transpo¬ 
sition  ;  made  or  effected  by  transposing. 


“The Italian  retains  most  of  the  ancient  transpositive 
character.” — Blair. 

*trans  po§  -I-tor,  s.  [Eng.  transpos(e) ;  -itor.) 
A  transposer  (q.  v.).  ( Landor ,  in  Annandale.) 

♦trans-print’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  trans-,  and  En g.  print, 
v.  (q.  v.).]  To  print  in  the  wrong  place  ;  to  transfer 
to  the  wrong  place  in  printing. 

*trans-pro§e’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  trans-,  and  Eng.  prose 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  To  transpose  prose  into  verse ;  to  change  from 
prose  into  verse. 


“Instinct  he  follows  and  no  further  knows, 

For  to  write  verse  with  him  is  to  transprose.” 

Dryden:  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  ii.  143. 


2.  To  change  from  verse  into  prose.  (See  the 
quotation  given  under  Transverse  (2),  v.) 

*tran§-re'-gi6n-ate,  a.  [Pref.  trans-,  and  Eng. 
region  (q.  v.).]  Of  or  belonging  to  a  region  over  or 
beyond  the  sea  ;  foreign. 

“There  are  some  cockes-combes  here  and  there  in  Eng¬ 
land,  learning  it  abroad  as  men  transregionate.” — Holin- 
shed:  Descript.  England,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 

trans-shape’,  v.  t.  [Prefix  trans-,  and  English 
thape,v.  (q.  v.)]  To  change  into  another  shape  ;  to 
transform,  to  distort. 

“Thus  did  she  transshape  thy  particular  virtues.” — 
Shakes  p. :  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  1. 

trans-ship’,  v.t.  [Tranship.] 
trans-ship -ment,  s.  [Transhipment.] 
trans’-tra,  s.pl.  [Lat.]  [Transom.] 

Roman  Arch. :  The  principal  horizontal  timbers 
in  the  roof  of  a  building.  ( Gwilt .) 

*tran-sub-stan -ti-ate  (tl  as  shi),  *tran-sub- 
Btan-ci-ate,  v.  t.  [Low  Lat.  transubstantiatus,  pa. 
par.  of  fransubstantio  =  to_  change  the  substance 
of ;  trans  =  across  (hence,  implying  change),  and 
substantia= substance  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  transubstantier ; 


Sp.  transubstanciar,  trasubstanciar ;  Ital.  transus- 
tanziare,  trasustanziare.)  To  change  into  another 
substance.  [Transubstantiation.] 
tran-sub-stan-ti-a’-tion  (tl  as  shi),  s.  [Fr., 
from  Low  Lat.  transubstantiationem ,  accus.  of 
transubstantiatio,  from  transubstantiatus,  pa.  par. 
of  transubstantio=to  transubstantiate  (q.  v.) ;  Sp. 
transustanciacion,  trasustanciacion ;  Ital.  transus- 
tanziazione. ] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Change. 

“The  smell  of  autumn  woods,  the  color  of  dying  fern, 
may  turn  by  a  subtle  transubstantiation  into  pleasures  and. 
faces  that  will  never  come  again.” — Mallock:  New  Republic, 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Church  History:  The  Roman  doctrine  of  the 
Eucharist.  The  Council  of  Trent  (sess.  xiii.,  c.  iv.) 
declares  “that  by  the  consecration  of  the  bread 
and  wine  the  whole  substance  of  the  bread  is 
changed  into  the  substance  of  the  body  of  Christ 
and  the  whole  substance  of  the  wine  into  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  his  blood,  which  change  is  properly  and 
fitly  called  Transubstantiation  by  the  Holy  Catho¬ 
lic  Church.”  That  is  to  say,  the  accidents  of  the 
bread  and  wine  which  are  perceived  by  the  senses 
conceal  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  not  the 
substances  of  bread  and  wine.  In  canon  4  (de  sac. 
Euch.  Sac.)  the  Council  defines  “that  under  each 
species  ”  (i.e.,  of  bread  and  wine),  “  and  under  each 
particle  of  each  species,  Christ  is  contained  whole 
and  entire.”  Roman  theologians  found  their  proof 
of  this  doctrine  on  the  discourse  of  Jesus  after  the 
miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  (John  vi.  32-71),  on 
the  words  of  institution  (Matt.  xxvi.  26-29,  Mark 
xiv.  22-25,  Luke  xxii.  19,  20),  and  on  the  words  of 
St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  x.  16-21),  and  on  patristic  testi¬ 
mony,  claiming  that  the  doctrine  is  apostolic, 
though  the  word  itself  only  came  into  use  in  the 
eleventh  century,  in  the  controversy  between  Beren- 
garius  and  Lanfranc,  in  which  the  former  denied 
and  the  latter  asserted  a  change  of  substance  in 
the  Eucharistic  elements.  Transubstantiation  im¬ 
plies  a  Real  Presence,  though  belief  in  the  Real 
Presence  (of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist)  does  not 
necessarily  involve  a  belief  in  Transubstantiation. 
The  Lutheran  view  of  the  Eucharist  is  called  Com- 
anation,  or  Consubstantiation,  and  admits  a  Real 
resence  without  a  change  of  substance.  The  Cal- 
vinistic  view  is  that  the  presence  of  Christ  depends 
on  the  faith  of  the  recipient.  Article  xxviii.  of  the 
Anglican  Church  is  apparently  Calvinistic,  and 
condemns  Transubstantiation  as  “  repugnant  to 
the  plain  words  of  Scripture;”  but  the  belief  and 
practice  of  a  large  number  of  her  clergy  and  laity 
is,  to  say  the  least,  much  the  same  as  the  Lutheran. 
[Tractarianism.]  Dr.  Pusey  ( Eirenicon ,  p.  229) 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  dispute  between 
Anglicans  and  Romanists  in  this  matter  is  “proba¬ 
bly  a  dispute  about  words.” 

tran-sub-stan'-ti-a-tor  (ti  as  shi),  s.  [Eng. 
transubstantiat(e) ;  -or.)  One  who  believes  in  or 
maintains  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  (q.v.). 

“The  Roman  transubstantiators  affirm  that  the  body  of 
our  Lord  is  here  upon  earth  at  once  present  in  many 
places  (namely,  in  every  place,  where  the  Host  is  kept,  or 
the  Eucharist  is  celebrated).” — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  ii., 
ser.  31. 

tran-su-da’-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  transudatus, 
pa.  par.  of  transudo,  from  tra)rs=across,  through, 
and  sudo=to  sweat.]  The  act  or  process  of  tran¬ 
suding;  the  process  of  oozing  through  membranes, 
or  of  passing  off  through  the  pores  of  a  substance, 
as  water  or  other  fluid. 

‘  The  drops  proceeded  not  from  the  transudation  of  the 
liquors  within  the  glass.” — Boyle. 

tran-su’-da-tor  y,  a.  [Eng.transud(e) ;  - atory .] 
Passing  by  transudation. 

tran-sude’,  v.  i.  [Fr.  transuder,  from  Lat.  tran¬ 
sudo;  Italian  transudare .]  [Transudation.]  To 
pass  or  ooze  through  the  pores  or  interstices  of  a 
membrane  or  other  porous  substance,  as  water  or 
other  fluid. 

“The  water  which  has  transuded  from  the  tissues.” — 
Sheldon:  Dairy  Farming,  p.  vii. 

♦tran-sume’,  v.  t.  [Lat.  transumo,  from  trans= 
across,  andsMmo=to  take.]  To  take  from  one  to 
the  other ;  to  convert. 

“With  a  well-blest  bread  and  wine 
Transum’ d,  and  taught  to  turn  divine.” 

Crabshaw:  Hymn  for  the  Sacrament. 
tran-sumpt’  (p  silent),  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Low 
Lat.  transumptum=a  copy,  a  transcript,  from  Lat. 
transumptus,  pa.  par.  of  transumo= to  take  from 
one  to  another,  in  Low  Lat.  to  transcribe.]  [Tran- 
SUME.]  A  copy  of  a  writing ;  an  exemplification  of 
a  record. 

“Wherewith,  the  pretended  original  breve  was  pro¬ 
duced,  and  a  transumpt  or  copy  thereof  (signed  by  three 
bishops)  offered  them,  to  send  to  England.” — State  Trials: 
Henry  VIII.  (an.  1528);  Div.  of  Q.  Catherine. 

♦tran-sump -tion  (p  silent),  s.  [Latin  tran- 
sumptio,  from  transumptus,  pa.  par.  of  transumo .] 
[Transume.  ] 


1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  taking  from  one  place 
to  another. 

2.  Logic:  A  syllogism  by  concession  or  agreement 
used  by  the  schoolmen,  where  a  question  proposed 
was  transferred  to  another  with  the  condition  that 
the  proof  of  the  latter  should  be  admitted  for  a 
proof  of  the  former. 

*tran-sump'-tlve  (p  silent),  adj.  [Transump- 
tion.]  Taking  from  one  to  another;  transferred 
from  one  to  another;  metaphorical. 

“Hereupon  are  intricate  turnings,  by  a  transumptive 
and  metonymical  kind  of  speech,  called  meanders ;  for 
this  river  [Meander]  did  so  strangely  path  itself,  that  the 
foot  seemed  to  touch  the  head.” — Drayton:  Annotations 
to  Rosamond’s  Epistle. 

*tran§-va’-§ate,  v.  t.  [Latin  trans= across,  and 
vas= a  vessel.]  To  transpose  or  pour  from  one  ves¬ 
sel  to  another. 

“The  Father  and  Son  are  not,  as  they  suppose,  transva- 
sated  and  poured  out  one  into  another,  as  into  an  empty 
vessel.” — Cudworth:  Intell.  System,  p.  619. 

*tran§-va-§a'-tion,  s.  [Transvasate.]  The  act 
or  process  of  transvasating. 

*tran§-vec’-tion,  subst.  [Lat.  transvectio,  from 
transvectus,  pa.  par.  of  transveho=to  carry  across; 
trans=  across,  and  veho= to  carry.]  The  act  of  con¬ 
veying  or  carrying  over. 

*tran§-ver’-ber-ate,  v.  t.  [Latin  trans=  across, 
through,  and  verberatus,  pa.  par.  of  verbero= to 
beat.]  To  beat  or  strike  through. 

tran§-ver’-sal,  *trans-ver-sall,  a.  &  s.  [Fr., 
from  Lat.  transversus= transverse  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj.:  Transverse;  running  or  lying  across. 

“  Extend  the  other  foot  of  the  compasse  to  the  next  part 

of  one  of  the  transversall  lines  in  the  orientall  or  occi. 
dental  part.” — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  i.  214. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Geom. :  A  straight  line  which  cuts  several  other 
straight  lines,  is  said  to  be  a  transversal  with  respect 
to  them. 

tran§-ver’-sal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  transversal;  -ly.\ 
In  a  transversal  manner;  in  a  direction  crosswise; 
transversely. 

“There  are  divers  subtile  enquiries  and  demonstra¬ 
tions,  concerning  the  strength  required  to  be  in  the 
string  of  them,  the  several  proportions  of  swiftness  and 
distance  in  an  arrow  shot  vertically,  or  horizontally,  or 
transversally.” — Wilkins:  Archimedes,  ch.  xviii. 

tran§’-verse,  a.,adv.&s.  [Latin  transversus— 
turned  across,  athwart,  orig.  pa.  par.  from  trans- 
verto= to  turn  across:  frans= across,  and  verto=to 
turn  ;  Fr.  transverse ;  Sp.  transverso,  trasverso ;  Ital. 
trasverso.) 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Lying  or  being  across  or  in  a  cross  direction ; 
athwart. 

“How  they  agree  in  various  ways  to  join 
In  a  transverse,  a  straight,  and  crooked  line.” 

Blackmore:  Creation,  vi. 

*2.  Not  direct;  collateral. 

“When  once  it  goes  to  the  transverse  and  collateral 
[line],  they  not  only  have  no  title  to  the  inheritance,  but 
every  remove  is  a  step  to  the  losing  the  cognation  and 
relation  to  the  chief  house.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Rule  of  Con¬ 
science,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Anat. :  Lying  across  other  parts.  There  are 
transverse  branches  of  the  basilar,  the  cervical,  the 
humeral,  and  other  arteries  ;  transverse  ligaments 
of  the  acetabulum,  the  metacarpals,  the  metatar¬ 
sals,  <fcc. ;  and  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebr®. 
[TR  AN  S  VER-S  ESINUS .  ] 

2.  Bot. :  Broader  than  long. 

*B.  As  adv. :  Across  ;  in  a  direction  across. 

“His  volant  touch 

Fled  and  pursu’d  transverse  the  resonant  fugue.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  663. 

C.  As  subst.:  That  which  is  transverse;  that 
which  crosses  or  lies  in  a  cross  direction ;  a  trans¬ 
verse  axis. 

*T[  (1)  By  transverse :  In  a  confused  manner ;  re- 
versedly. 

“All  things  tossed  and  turned  by  tranverse.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VII.  vii.  66. 

(2)  Transverse  axis  or  diameter : 

Conic  Sections:  The  axis  which  passes  through 
the  foci  of  an  ellipse  or  hyperbola.  When  the 
length  of  the  transverse  axis  is  referred  to,  the  por¬ 
tion  included  between  the  vertices  is  meant. 

transverse-dehiscence,  s. 

Bot. :  Dehiscence  by  a  transverse  opening,  as  in 
the  fruit  of  Anagallis,  Hyoscyamus,  and  Alcbem- 
illa. 

transverse-partition,  s. 

Bot.  (of  a  fruit) :  A  partition  at  a  right  angle  to 
the  valves,  as  in  a  siliqua. 


fate,  fat,  Fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  carnal,  her,  th6re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  wcrk,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cQr,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  as,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


transverse-planer 
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transverse-planer,  s. 

1.  Wood-work. :  A  planing-machine  in  which  the 
cutters  are  caused  to  move  across  or  at  right  angles 
to  the  material  being  planed. 

2.  Metall.:  A  shaper  or  planer  with  its  cut  across 
the  table. 

transverse-sinus,  s. 

Anat. :  The  anterior  occipital  sinus  placed  at  the 
fore  part  of  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital 
bone,  and  constituting  a  transverse  connection 
between  the  two  inferior  petrosal  sinuses. 


If  Darwin  {Descent  of  M an,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iii.)  remarks 
that  animals  “  learn  caution  by  seeing  their  breth¬ 
ren  caught  or  poisoned.” 

3.  An  ambush,  a  stratagem ;  a  device  or  contriv¬ 
ance  to  catch  one  unawares. 

4.  A  contrivance  applied  to  drains  and  soil-pipes 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  effluvia  ;  a  drain-trap. 

5.  A  sheriff’s  officer ;  a  police-constable.  (Slang.) 

*6.  Sagacity,  acuteness,  cunning,  sharpness,  pene¬ 
tration. 

7.  A  familiar  name  in  England  for  a  carriage  on 
springs,  of  any  kind.  (See  extract.) 


and  shutting  off  communication  by  a  second  trap¬ 
door.  When  inside  their  dwelling,  these  spiders 
resist  the  opening  of  the  trap-door  by  clinging  to 
the  lining  of  the  tube  and  to  the  inner  coat  of  silk 
composing  the  trap-door, 
trap-hole,  s.  [Teous-de-loup.] 
trap-net,  subst.  A  fishing-net  in  which  a  funnel- 
shaped  piece  leads  the  fish  into  a  pound  from  which 
it  is  difficult  to  return. 

trap-shooting,  s.  The  act  of  shooting  targets 
thrown  from  a  trap. 


transverse-strain,  s. 

Mech. :  The  strain  to  which  a  beam  is  subjected 
when  a  force  acts  on  it  in  a  direction  at  right  angles 
to  its  length,  tending  to  bend  it  or  break  it  across. 

transverse-tension,  s. 

Bot. :  Tension  exerted  by  the  bark  on  the  wood, 
and  vice  versa ,  in  the  stem  of  a  tree,  when,  after  its 
growth  in  length  has  ceased,  a  permanent  increase 
takes  place  in  its  thickness. 

♦trang-verse',  (1)  v.  t.  &  i.  [Teansveese,  a.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  overturn,  to  change,  to  thwart. 

“Nothing  can  be  believed  to  be  religion  by  any  people 

but  what  they  think  to  be  divine;  that  is,  sent  immedi¬ 
ately  from  God:  and  they  can  think  nothing  to  be  so,  that 
is  in  the  power  of  man  to  alter  or  transverse.” — Lesley. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  transgress. 

“Ac  treuthe  that  trespassede  nevere,  ne  transversed 
agens  the  lawe.”  Piers  Plowman,  p.  241. 

♦trang-verse'  (2),  v.  t.  [Pref.  trans-,  and  English 
verse  (q.  v.).]  To  turn  from  prose  into  verse. 

“I  take  a  book  in  my  hand,  either  at  home,  or  else¬ 
where,  for  that’s  all  one;  if  they  be  any  wit  in’t,  as  there 
is  no  book  but  has  some,  I  transverse  it;  that  is  if  it  be 
prose  put  it  into  verse  (but  that  takes  up  some  time), 
and  if  it  be  verse  put  into  prose. — Methinks,  Mr.  Bayes, 
that  putting  verse  into  prose  should  be  call’d  transpros¬ 
ing.— -By  my  troth,  sir,  ’tis  a  very  good  notion,  and  here- 
afterit  shall  be  so.” — Duke  of  Buckingham:  The  Rehearsal , 

tran§-verse  -lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  transverse,  a. ;  -ly.) 
In  a  transverse  or  cross  direction  ;  across. 

“  Transversely  fixing  one  end  to  the  first  thread  that 
was  spun.” — Goldsmith:  The  Bee,  No.  iv. 

transversely-flexuose,  a. 

Bot.:  Waved  in  a  cross  direction.  (Paxton.) 
trang-ver  -sion,  s.  [Teansveese  (2),  v.]  The 
turning  or  converting  prose  into  verse,  or  of  verse 
into  prose. 

♦trang-vert',  v.  t.  [Lat.  transverto.)  [Teans¬ 
veese,  a.]  To  cause  to  turn  across  ;  to  transverse. 

“But  of  one  thing  I  wold  faine  be  expert, 

Why  mens  langage  wol  procure  and  transvert 
The  will  of  women  and  virgines  innocent?” 

Chaucer:  Craft  of  Lovers. 

♦trang-vert -I-ble,  a.  [Eng.  transvert;  -able.) 
Capable  of  being  transverted. 

♦trang-view'  (iew  as  u),  v.  t.  [Pref.  trans-,  and 
Eng.  view,  v.  (q.  v.)]  To  see  or  look  through. 

“  Transview  the  obscure  things  that  do  remain.” 

Davies:  Mirumin  Modum,p.  9. 

trang-VO-la-tion,  subst.  [Latin  trans=  across, 
beyond,  and  volatum,  super,  of  volo— to  fly.]  The 
act  of  flying  over  or  beyond. 

“Such  things  as  these  which  are  extraordinary  egres¬ 
sions  and  transvolations  beyond  the  ordinary  course  of 
an  eaven  piety,  God  loves  to  reward  with  an  extraordinary 
favor;  and  gives  them  testimony  by  an  extraregular 
blessing.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  4. 

♦trang-volve',  v.  t.  [Lat.  trans  —  across,  over, 
and  volvo=  to  roll.]  To  overturn,  to  break  up. 

“He  who  transvolves  empires.” — Howell:  Parly  of  Beasts, 

p.  110. 

trant,  v.  i.  [Dut.  tranten=  to  walk  slowly.]  To 
carry  about  wares  for  sale ;  to  hawk. 

trant -er,  s.  [Eng.  trant;  -er.]  One  who  carries 
about  wares  for  sale ;  a  hawker,  a  peddler. 

trap  (1),  *trappe,  s.  [A.  S.  treppe  —  a  trap ;  cogn. 
with  O.  Dut.  trappe;  O.  H.  Ger.  trapo  =  a  snare,  a 
trap;  Low  Lat.  trappa;  Fr.  trappe;  Sp.  trampa. 
From  the  same  root  as  tramp  (q.  v.)  ;  cf.  Dut.  trap- 
pen.= to  tread;  trap=a  stair,  a  step;  Ger.  treppe=a 
night  of  stairs;  Sw.  trappa= a  stair.] 

1.  An  instrument  or  device  for  ensnaring  game  or 
other  animals;  a  snare;  a  contrivance  that  shuts 
suddenly,  and  often  with  a  spring,  for  taking  game 
and  other  animals. 

“She  wolde  wepe  if  that  she  saw  a  mous 
Caught  in  a  trappe,  if  it  were  ded  or  bledde.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  Prol.  142. 

2.  Any  contrivance  for  catching  wild  animals. 

“Then  spake  againe  with  fell  and  spiteful  1  heart, 

(So  lions  roar  enclos’d  in  traine  or  trap.)  ” 

Fairefax:  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  ii.  89. 


“  The  old-fashioned  gig  had,  under  the  seat,  a  sort  of 
boot  extending  a  few  inches  beyond  the  back  of  the  seat. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  century  gigs  were  raised  upon 
higher  wheels  than  at  present.  On  this  raised  vehicle 
the  boot  was  lengthened  behind,  holding  a  brace  of  dogs 
for  sporting  purposes.  In  these  ‘dog  carts’  (thus  named 
afterward )  the  dogs  were  at  first  pi  aced  in  the  boot  at  the 
front,  and  I  dare  say  that  the  ‘noble  sportsmen’  may 
occasionally  have  had  their  heels  or  with  calves  bitten 
by  dogs  with  short  tempers,  and  with  scant  liking  for 
the  confinement  of  the  boot.  This  led  to  a  great  im¬ 
provement,  in  the  shape  of  an  open  latticed  box,  which 
was  attached  to  the  back  of  the  body  of  the  conveyance, 
and  provided  with  a  trap-door  behind  for  the  admission 
of  the  dogs.  In  process  of  time  the  latticed  box  was 
found  very  convenient  for  the  carriage  of  other  things 
besides  dogs,  and  as  everything  conveyed  in  the  cart 
(chattels,  not  people)  had  to  be  put  in  through  the  trap¬ 
door  (soon  curtailed  into  trap;  compare  ‘bus’  for  om¬ 
nibus,  ‘cab’  for  cabriolet)  the  conveyance  itself  was 
eventually  termed  trap.” — Illustrated  London  News,  Oct. 
11,  1884,  p.  339. 

8.  A  game  and  also  one  of  the  instruments  used 
in  playing  the  game,  the  others  being  a  small  bat 
and  a  ball.  The  trap  is  of  wood,  made  like  a  slip¬ 
per,  with  a  hollow  at  the  heel  end,  and  a  kind  of 
wooden  spoon  working  on  a  pivot,  in  which  the 
ball  is  placed.  By  striking  the  handle  or  end  of  the 
spoon  the  ball  is  projected  up  into  the  air,  and  the 
striker  endeavors  to  hit  it  as  far  as  possible  with 
the  bat  before  it  falls  to  the  ground.  The  oppo¬ 
nents  endeavor  to  catch  the  ball,  or  to  bowl  it  so  as 
to  hit  the  trap.  Also  called  Trap-bat  and  Trap-bat 
and  ball. 

9.  A  machine  for  throwing  targets  into  the  air,  at 
shooting  matches. 

1[  (1)  Trap-bat  <&  ball :  [Tbap  (1),s.,  8.]. 

(2)  Up  to  trap,  To  understand  trap:  To  be  very 
knowing  or  wide-awake.  (Slang.) 

“Says,  aw,  ‘  Smash  !  thou  is  up  to  trap!' 

For  he  lets  the  folks  byeth  in  and  out.” 

Robson:  Bards  of  the  Tyne,  p.  275. 

trap-ball,  s.  The  name  as  Teap  (1) ,  s.  8. 

trap-bat,  subst.  A  bat  used  in  the  game  of  trap 
(q.  v.). 

trap-cut,  s.  A  mode  of  cutting  gems,  in  which 
the  facets  consist  of  parallel  planes,  nearly  rectan¬ 
gular,  arranged  round  the  center  of  the  stone. 

trap-door,  s.  A  door  in  a  floor  or  roof,  which 
when  shut  is  flush  or  nearly  so. 

“  In  some  houses  there  were  trap-doors  through  which, 
in  case  of  danger,  he  might  descend.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  v. 


Trap-door  spider : 

Zo6l. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of  Myga- 
lidse  (= Terri telarise,  Latr.)  which  constructs  a  tub¬ 
ular  nest  in  the  earth  closed  by  a  more  or  less  per¬ 
fect  door  or  doors.  Moggridge  (Harvesting  Ants  & 
Trap-door  Spiders,  p.  143)  enumerates  nearly  forty 
species  from  Europe  and  the  borders  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  of  which  only  one,  Atypus  sulzerii,  is  Brit¬ 
ish.  He  divides  the  nests  into  six  separate  types, 
according  to  the  kind  of  door  present,  the  straight¬ 
ness  or  divarication  of  the  tube,  and  the  presence 
or  absence  of  a  second  door  in  the  tube  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Atypus  sulzerii,  nearly  half  an 
inch  in  length,  excavates  a  more  or  less  cylindrical 
gallery,  about  half  an  inch  wide,  in  moist  ground, 
at  first  in  a  hori¬ 
zontal  and  then  in 
a  vertical  direction. 

This  galleryis  lined 
with  a  tube  of  silk, 
but,  instead  of  clos¬ 
ing  the  aperture 
with  a  trap  -  door, 
the  spider  contin¬ 
ues  the  lining  tube 
beyond  the  mouth 
of  the  gallery  for 
some  distance  on 
the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Ctenizafo- 
diens,  common  in 
the  south  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  closes  the  en-  Trap-door  Spider, 

trance  to  its  nest 

(See  illustration)  with  a  trap-door  composed  of 
earthy  particles  firmly  held  together  by  layers  of 
silk.  Other  species  make  more  elaborate  dwellings, 
either  by  constructing  a  second  door  in  the  verticle 
tube,  or  a  second  tube  branching  off  from  the  first 


trap-shop,  s.  One  who  shoots  at  targets  thrown 
from  a  trap. 

trap-stairs,  s.  Stairs  with  trap-door  at  top. 
trap-stick,  s.  A  stick  used  in  the  game  of  trap ; 
something  resembling  such  a  stick  ;  something  long 
and  slender. 


“A  foolish  swoop  between  a  couple  of  thick  bandy  legs 
and  two  long  trap-sticks  that  had  no  calfs.” — Addison; 
Spectator. 

trap-tree,  s.  An  unidentified  species  of  Arto^ 
carpus,  which  furnishes  a  glutinous  gum  used  as 
birdlime  at  Singapore.  (Treas.of  Bot.)  Thespecies 
of  this  genus  known  to  furnish  a  kind  of  birdlime 
are  A.  integrifolia  [Jack  (3) J,  and  A.  hirsuta. 

trap-valve,  s.  A  clack-valve  (q.  v.). 

trap  (2) ,  s.  [Sw.  trappa= a  stair ;  tramp = trap-rock ; 
Danish  trappe= a  stair;  trap= trap;  Dutch  trap— a 
stair,  a  step  ;  Ger.  treppe= a  flight  of  stairs.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Akina  of  movable  ladder  or  steps; 
a  kind  of  ladder  leading  up  to  a  loft. 

2.  Petrol. :  A  name  originally  given  to  certain 
igneous  rocks,  of  great  geological  age,  occurring  in 
Sweden,  which,  partly  from  weathering  and  partly 
as  the  result  of  successive  extrusions,  presented  a 
stair-like  aspect.  Subsequently  this  name  was 
loosely  applied  to  any  ancient,  fine-grained,  igneous 
rock  which  had  undergone  a  certain  amount  of 
alteration.  Most  of  the  so-called  “traps”  have 
since  been  identified  as  varieties  of  dolerite  or 
basalt. 

If  Trap,  in  this  general  sense,  is  widely  diffused, 
and  where  it  occurs,  it  exerts  much  influence  in 
determining  the  surf  ace  configuration  of  the  region. 
When  it  decays  it  produces  rich,  agricultural  soil, 
so  that  a  trap  district  is  generally  remarkable  for 
its  fertility. 

♦trap-conglomerate,  s.  [Tufaceous-conglom- 

EEATE.] 

trap-granulite,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  dark  variety  of  granulite  (q.  v.) ,  occur¬ 
ring  interlaminated  with  the  normal  granulites.  It 
sometimes  contains  augite  and  hornblende. 

trap-tuff,  trap-tufa,  s. 

Geol.:  Volcanic-ash,  volcanic-tuff  (q.  v.). 

♦trap  (3),  s.  [Tkaps.] 

♦trap  (4),s.  [O.Fr.  trap  (Fr.  drap)= cloth;  Sp. 
&  Port,  trapo— a  cloth,  clout,  rag;  Low  Lat.  trapu* 
=a  cloth.]  Trappings  ;  ornaments  of  a  horse. 

trap  (1),  *trappe  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Teap  (1),  s,] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  catch  in  or  with  a  trap ;,  to  snare. 

“The  beaver  was  trapped  for  its  fur  in  the  twelfth  cent¬ 
ury  in  the  river  Teivi.” — Dawkins:  Early  Man  in  Britain, 
ch.  xiv. 

2.  Fig.:  To  take  or  catch  by  stratagem;  to  in¬ 
snare. 


“The  number  of  the  witnesses  being  so  great,  and  the 
Jews  having  every  day  opportunity  of  conversing  with 
them,  they  might  have  easily  trapped  them  in  their  rela¬ 
tions.” — Scott:  Christan  Life,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  vii. 


B.  Intrans.:  To  take  game  or  other  animals  in 
traps. 

trap  (2),  *trappe  (2),  v.  t.  [Teap  (4),s.]  To 
adorn  ;  to  dress  or  deck  out  with  ornaments.  (Gen¬ 
erally  in  the  pa.  par.) 


■“Foure  great  horses  fully  trapped  and  couered  doe  lead 
the  way.” — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  ii.  62. 

trap,  a.  [Teap  (2),  s.]  Made  of  or  pertaining  to 
mineral  trap ;  as,  a  trap  wall. 

trap -a,  s.  [An  abbreviation  of  Low  Latin  cal- 
citrapa=a  caltrap  (q.  v.).  Named  from  the  spines 
on  the  fruit.]  ,  „  _ 

Bot.:  Water  Caltraps,  the  sole  genus  of  Trapese 
(q.  v.).  Floating  plants,  with  the  petioles  tumid 
in  the  middle,  and  clustered  leaves,  those  under 
water  cut  into  capillary  segments.  Calyx  superior, 
four-parted ;  petals  four ;  stamens  four ;  ovary  two- 
celled,  each  cell  with  one  pendulous  ovule.  Fruit 
hard  indehiscent,  one-celled,  one-seeded ;  seed 
large’  without  albumen ;  the  cotyledons  very  un¬ 
equal  ;  the  kernel  of  the  fruit  largely  consists  of 
pure  starch.  Known  species,  four.  They  are  found 
in  temperate  Europe,  Siberia,  India,  Cochin  China, 
&c.  Trapa  natans  has  four  spines  on  its  fruit,  and 
is  large  and  black.  It  is  the  _  Tribulus  of  the 
Romans,  and  the  nuts  are  sold  m  the  markets  of 
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Venice  (where  they  are  known  as  Jesuit’s  nuts)  and 
other  parts  of  Italy  and  in  France.  They  are  made 
into  bread.  T.  bispinosa  has  only  two  spines  or 
horns  on  its  fruit.  it  is  found  in  tanks  and  pools 
throughout  India.  Its  nuts  are  dark-brown  and 
triangular.  Their  kernel  is  white  and  sweetish, 
and  is  eaten,  both  raw  and  cooked,  and  made  into 
cakes  by  the  Hindus.  Many  of  these  plants  grow 
on  the  Wular  Lake,  a  large  sheet  of  water,  about 
forty  miles  in  circumference,  on  the  Upper  Jhelum, 
in  Cashmere,  the  old  traveler,  Moorcroft,  declaring 
that  the  nuts  from  the  lake  furnish  almost  the  sole 
support  of  30,000  people  for  five  months  of  the  year. 
Moorecroft  and  Dr.  Koyle  say  that  under  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Rungeet  Singh,  £12,000  of  revenue  was 
raised  from  the  trapa,  amounting  to  from  96,000  to 
128,000  ass-loads,  taken  from  the  lake.  The  natives 
consider  the  nuts  as  useful  in  bilious  affections 
and  diarrhoea,  besides  applying  them  externally  as 
poultices.  The  plant  is  called  by  the  natives  Sing- 
ftara— horned,  referring  to  the  fruit.  Another  less- 
known  East-Indian  species  is  T.  quadrispinosa, 
introduced  into  Europe  as  a  stove-plant  in  1823. 
T.  bicornis,  called  by  the  Chinese  Ling,  or  Linko,  has 
the  two  horns  recurved  and  very  obtuse.  It  is  cul¬ 
tivated  by  them  in  lakes,  ponds,  &c. 

trg,-pan',  v.  t.  [Trepan,  d.]  To  ensnare,  to 
trap ;  to  catch  by  stratagem. 

trepan',  subst.  [Trap an,  u.]  A  snare,  a  trap, 
a  stratagem. 

tra-pan-ner,  s.  [Eng.  trapan;  -er.]  One  who 
trapans ;  an  ensnarer. 

*trape,  v.  i.  [Cf.  Dut.  &  Ger.  trappen— to  tread, 
to  tramp. 1  To  trail  along  in  an  untidy  manner ;  to 
walk  carelessly  and  sluttishly  ;  to  traipes  (q.  v.). 

trap-e-se,  s.  vl.  [Mod.  Lat.  trap  (a) ,*  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Halarogacese,  with  a  single  genus, 
Trapa  (q.  v.). 

trap  -e-liis,  s.  [Gr.  trapelos= easily  turned.] 
Zoological:  A  genus  of  Agamidse,  with  five  spe¬ 
cies,  from  Tartary,  Egypt,  and  Afghanistan.  They 
resemble  Agama,  but  the  scales  are  small  and  spine¬ 
less,  and  there  are  no  pores  on  the  thighs, 
trapes,  s.  [Tbape.] 

1.  A  slattern  ;  an  idle,  sluttish  woman. 

2.  A  going  about;  a  tramp. 

trapes,  v.  i.  [Trapes,  subst.']  To  gad  or  flaunt 
about  in  a  slatternly  manner. 

“He  would  not  be  found  trapesing' about  the  constitu- 
sncy.” — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

trap  -e-zate,  a.  [Eng.  trapez(ium) ;  suff.  -ate.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  trapezium  ;  trapeziform. 

tra-peze  ,  s.  [Fr.  trapbze,  from  Lat.  trapezium 
=a  trapezium  (q.v.).] 

*1.  A  trapezium. 

2.  A  sort  of  swing  consisting  of  one  or  more  cross¬ 
bars  suspended  by  two  cords  at  some  distance  from 
the  ground,  on  which  gymnasts  perform  various 
exercises  or  feats. 

trsi-pe -zi-iin,  a.  [Trapezium.] 

Crystallog. :  Having  the  lateral  planes  composed 
of  trapeziums-situated  in  two  ranges  between  two 
bases. 

tra-pez-I-form,  adj.  [Lat.  trapezi(um)  = a  tra¬ 
pezium,  and/orma=form.  1  Having  the  form  of  a 
trapezium.  (Applied  in  Botany  to  the  leaves  of 
Populus  nigra,  <fcc.) 

trsL-pe-zI-he'-dron,  s.  [Trapezohedron.] 
trg,-pe'-zl-um,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  trdpezion=  a 
small  table  or  counter ;  a  trapezium,  because  four¬ 
sided,  like  such  a  table;  dimin.  of  trapeza— a 
table;  Sp.  trapecio;  Ital.  trapezio ;  Fr.  trapbze.] 


a.  Two  sides  equal,  but  none  parallel;  b.  Four  sides 
neither  equal  nor  parallel;  c.  Two  short  sides  equal  in 
length,  and  two  long  sides  equal,  but  none  parallel; 
d.  Two  sides  equal,  but  none  parallel. 

1.  Geometry:  A  quadrilateral  figure,  no  two  of 
whose  sides  are  parallel  to  each  other. 

2.  Anatomy: 

(1)  The  outermost  bone  of  the  second  row  in  the 
carpus.  In  its  inferior  or  palmar  aspect  it  presents 
a  rhombic  form,  with  its  most  prominent  angle 


directed  downward.  It  articulates  with  four  other 
bones,  the  scaphoid,  the  trapezoid,  and  the  first 
and  second  metacarpals. 

(2)  A  set  of  transverse  fibers  opposite  the  lower 
portion  of  the  pons  varolii.  The  name  trapezium 
is  given  because,  in  most  of  the  lower  verte¬ 
brates,  they  appear  on  the  surface  in  a  four-sided 
form. 

*3.  Zo6l. :  A  synonym  of  Cypricardia  (q.v.). 
trg,-pe'-zl-us,  s.  [Trapezium.] 

Anat. :  A  trapeziform  muscle  reaching  from  the 
base  of  the  skull  to  the  middle  of  the  back,  and 
connected  with  the  clavicle  and  scapula  on  each 
side.  It  is  by  means  of  this  muscle  that  the  scap¬ 
ula  is  moved. 

tr^-pe-zo-he -dral,  s.  [Trapezohedron.] 
Crystal. :  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  form  of  a 
trapezohedron. 

tra-pe  zo-he'-dron,  s.  [Gr.  trapezion= a  little 
table,  a  trapezium,  and  liedra— a  base.] 

Crystal. :  A  solid  bounded  by  twenty-four  equal 
and  similar  trapezoidal  planes. 

trap'-e-zdld,  a.&s.  [Greek  trapezion=  a  little 
table,  a  trapezium,  and  eidos=iorm,  appearance.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Trapeziform  (q.v.). 

B.  As  subst. :  A  quadrilateral,  two  of  whose  sides 
only  are  parallel  to  each  other. 

trapezoid-bone,  s. 

Anat.:  A  bone  of  the  wrist  of  which  the  superior 
surface  articulates  with  the  scaphoid  bone,  the 
external  with  the  trapezium,  the  internal  with  the 
os  magnum,  and  the  inferior  with  the  second  meta¬ 
carpal  bone.  It  is  smaller  than  the  trapezium,  has 
its  largest  diameter  from  before  backward,  and  its 
posterior  surface,  which  is  much  larger  than  the 
anterior  one,  pentagonal.  ( Quain .) 
trap-e-zoid-al,  a.  [Eng.  trapezoid ;  -al.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  the  form  of  a  trapezoid. 

2.  Min. :  Having  the  surface  composed  of  twenty- 
four  trapeziums,  all  equal  and  similar. 

trapezoidal-wall,  s.  A  retaining  wall,  vertical 
against  the  bank,  and  with  a  sloping  face. 

trap-pe-an,  a.  [Eng.  trap  (2),  s. ;  -ean.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  trap  or  trap-rock, 
trappean-ash,  s. 

Petrol.:  A  compact  or  earthy  rock,  consisting  of 
the  materials  of  a  trap  (q.  v.). 
trappean-rocks,  s.  pi. 

Petrol.:  A  name  sometimes  used  to  distinguish 
the  older,  and  mostly  much  altered,  igneous  rocks 
from  those  of  later  date, 
trap'-per  (l),s.  [Eng.  trap  (1),  v. ;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  traps  animals;  one  who  sets  traps  for 
animals,  usually  to  obtain  furs 

“According  to  somewhat  unreliable  reports  handed 
down  from  the  early  Hudson  Bay  trappers  who  lived  in 
this  now  populous  region.” — Field,  Feb.  17,  1887. 

2.  A  horse  used  in  a  trap.  [Trap  (1),  7.] 

“The  object  of  the  Spring  Show  is  to  encourage  gener¬ 
ally  the  breeding  of  sound  and  shapely  half-bred  horses, 
ponies,  nags,  trappers,  hacks,  chargers,  harness-horses, 
and  hunters.” — St.  James’s  Gazette,  Feb.  2,  1887. 

II.  Mining :  A  boy  in  a  coal-mine  who  opens  the 
air-doors  of  the  galleries  for  the  passage  of  the  coal 
wagons. 

trap'  per  (2),  *trap-por,  subst.  [Trap  (2),  v.] 
Trappings. 

“So  huge  a  noise  was  raised  by  the  sound  of  bels  hang¬ 
ing  at  their  trappers  andcharets.” — Holinshed:  Hist.  Eng., 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  xiii. 

trap-pl-ness,  subst.  [Eng .  trappy ; -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  trappy  or  treacherous. 

“Once  over  this  there  were  broad  pastures  and  large 
banks  and  ditches,  innocent  of  trappiness  for  the  most 
part,  before  the  riders.” — Field,  Dec.  26,  1886. 

trap  -plfig,  s.  [Trap  (2),  v.]  A  word  generally 
used  in  the  plural,  to  denote  ornamental  accesso¬ 
ries;  as — 

1.  The  ornaments  put  on  horses;  ornaments  ap¬ 
pendant  to  the  saddle. 

“Caparisons  and  steeds, 

Bases  and  tinsel  trappings,  gorgeous  knights 
At  joust  and  tournament.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  35. 

2.  External  and  superficial  decorations;  orna¬ 
ments  generally ;  finery. 

“His  virtues  were  his  pride;  and  that  one  vice 
Made  all  his  virtues  of  no  price; 

He  wore  them  as  fine  trappings  for  a  show.” 

Cowper:  Truth,  66. 

Trap'-plst,  8.  &  a.  [Fr.  Trappiste  (see  def.  A.).] 
A.  As  substantive : 

Church  Hist,  (pi.) :  A  branch  of  the  Cistercian 
order,  following  the  reformed  rule  of  La  Trappe.  an 
ancient  monastery  in  the  heart  of  La  Perche,  not 


far  from  S6ez,  in  France,  founded  as  a  Cistercian 
house  in  1140  by  Rotron,  Count  of  Perche.  The  re¬ 
form  was  duo  to  Armand  Jean  le  Bouthillier  do 
Ranc6  (1626-1700),  who  had  held  the  abbey,  with 
other  preferments,  in  commendam  for  many  years- 
before  his  ordination  (A.  D.  1651),  by  his  uncle,  the' 
Archbishop  of  Tours,  whose  coadjutor  he  hoped  one 
day  to  become.  For  some  years  after  he  became  a 
riest,  de  Ranc6  led  a  worldly  life  in  Paris ;  but  his 
eart  being  touched  by  a  series  of  disappointments, 
he  sold  his  patrimony,  distributed  the  money  to  the- 

Eoor,  and,  giving  up  all  other  benefices,  retired  to 
ia  Trappe.  Here  he  found  the  discipline  greatly 
relaxed,  but  by  bringing  some  monks  from  a  neigh¬ 
boring  monastery  he  reestablished  the  rule  and  re¬ 
stored  regularity.  Still  his  ideal  was  not  attained  ; 
he  sought  to  add  to  the  purely  contemplative  life 
bodily  mortification  and  separation  from  causes  of 
distraction.  Animal  food,  except  in  cases  of  sick¬ 
ness,  was  forbidden,  and  manual  labor  was  strictly 
enjoined.  The  monks  rose  at  two  o’clock,  and  went 
to  rest  at  seven  in  winter  and  eight  in  summer. 
From  two  till  half-past  four  they  spent  in  prayer 
and  meditation,  and  then  retired  to  their  cells  till 
half-past  five,  when  they  said  Prime.  At  seven  they 
went  to  labor,  either  out  or  indoors  ;  at  half-past 
nine  Tierce  was  said,  followed  by  the  Mass,  Sext, 
and  None ;  then  they  dined  on  vegetables;  at  one- 
o’clock  returned  to  work  for  another  two  hours, 
and  then  retired  to  their  cells  till  Vespers  at  four- 
o’clock  this  was  followed  by  a  collation  of  bread 
and  fruit,  and  spiritual  reading  till  six  o’clock, 
when  Compline  was  said ;  at  seven  they  went  to 
rest  and  slept  on  pallets  of  straw.  Absolute  silence- 
was  enjoined  at  all  times,  and  they  had  to  make- 
their  wants  known  by  signs.  In  1790,  when  other 
monasteries  were  suppressed  in  France,  the  Trap- 
pists  took  refuge  in  the  monastery  of  Val  Sainte,  in 
Freiburg,  under  Dom  Augustin  (de  Lestrange) ;  but 
this  was  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1798,  and  the- 
monks  wandered  about  till  the  Bourbon  restora¬ 
tion,  when  they  recovered  La  Trappe.  (See  extract 
under  B.) 

B.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Trappists  [A.]  ;  follow¬ 
ing  the  reform  of  La  Trappe. 

“From  this  center  Trappist  filiations  spread  the 
austere  rule  of  the  order  into  Spain,  Belgium,  Piedmont, 
England,  and  Ireland.  Mount  St.  Bernard,  in  Leicester. 
6hire,  and  the  Trappistine  convent  of  Stapehill,  in  Dor¬ 
set,  are  their  houses  in  this  country;  in  Ireland  they  have 
flourishing  monasteries  at  Mount  Melleray  and  Koscrea.” 
— Addis  dt  Arnold:  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  804. 

Trap-pls-tine,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  liqueur  made  by  the  monks  of 
La  Trappe. 

2.  Church  Hist,  (pi.):  An  order  of  nuns  following 
the  reform  of  La  Trappe,  instituted  by  Dom 
Augustin  (f  1827).  [Trappist,  A.] 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Trappistines. 
(See  extract  under  Trappist,  fi.) 
trapp  -Ite,  s.  [Eng.  trap  (2) ;  suff.  -ite.] 

Petrol.:  Decomposed  varieties  of  basalt  (q.v.), 
resembling  rocks  known  under  the  name  of  trap. 

trap'-pous,  a.  [English  trap  (2),  s. ;  -ous.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  rock  known  as  trap  ;  resembling  trap 
or  partaking  of  its  nature  ;  trappy. 

♦trap-pures,  *trap-pours,  s.  pi.  [0.  Fr.]  Trap¬ 
pings  of  a  horse. 

“With clothe  of  gold,  and  furred  with  ermine 
Were  the  trappours  of  their  stedes  strong.” 

Chaucer:  Floure  and  the  Lea/e. 
trap-py  (1),  adj.  [Eng.  trap  (1),  s. ;  -y.]  Of  the 
nature  of  a  trap  ;  treacherous. 

“  The  fences  might  have  increased  in  size,  however, 
without  being  made  trappy.”— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

trap'-pjf  (2),  adj.  [Eng.  trap  (2),  s. ;  -y.]  Trap- 
pous  (q.  v.). 

traps,  s.  pi.  [An  abbrev.  of  trappings  (q.  v.).] 
Small  or  portable  articles  for  dress,  furniture,  &c.  • 
goods,  luggage,  things.  (Colloq.) 

“As  soon  as  the  affair  was  over,  the  traps  were  packed 

up  as  quickly  as  possible  and  the  party  drove  away.” _ 

London  Daily  Telegraph. 

trash,  s.  [Icel.  fros=rubbish,  leaves,  and  twigs 
from  a  tree,  picked  up  and  used  for  fuel ;  trassi—e , 
slovenly  fellow ;  trassa= to  be  slovenly ;  Norw.  troe 
= fallen  twigs,  half -rotten  branches  easily  broken  ; 
Sw.  trasa=R  rag,  a  tatter;  Sw.  dial.  trase= a  rag; 
trds=R  heap  of  sticks,  a  worthless  fellow,  old  use¬ 
less  bits  of  fencing.] 

1.  Loppings  of  trees,  bruised  canes,  <fcc.  In  the 
West  Indies  the  decayed  leaves  and  stems  of  canes 
are  called  Field-trash ;  the  bruised  and  macerated 
rind  of  canes  is  called  Cane-trash;  and  both  are 
called  Trash. 

2.  Any  waste  or  worthless  matter;  good-for- 
nothing  stuff ;  rubbish,  refuse,  dregs. 

“Hence  all  that  interferes,  and  dares  to  clash 
With  indolence  and  luxury,  is  trash.” 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error,  428. 
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*3.  A  worthless  person. 

“I  suspect  this  trash 
To  be  a  party  in  this  injury.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  v.  1. 

4.  A  collar  or  leash  to  restrain  a  dog  in  coursing. 
*5.  Hence,  a  clog  or  incumbrance. 

*6.  Money. 

“I  bid  him  provide  trash." — Oreene:  James  IV.,  iii.  1. 

H  Poor  white  trash :  A  term  applied  by  the  negroes 
in  the  Southern  States  to  the  poorest  white  persons. 

trash-house,  s.  A  building  on  a  sugar  estate 
where  the  cane-stalks  from  which  the  juice  has  been 
expressed  are  stored  for  fuel. 

trash-ice,  s.  Crumbled  ice  mixed  with  water, 
trash,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Trash,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  free  from  superfluous  twigs  or  branches ;  to 
lop,  to  crop. 

“Whom  t’  advance,  and  whom 
To  trash  for  overtopping.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

2.  To  maltreat,  to  abuse,  to  jade;  as,  to  trash  a 
horse.  (Scotch.) 

*3.  To  hold  back  by  a  leash  or  halter,  as  a  dog  in 
pursuing  game;  hence,  to  retard,  to  restrain,  to 
encumber,  to  hinder. 

“Which  trashing  the  wheel  of  rotation,  destroys  the 
life  or  natural  motion  of  a  commonwealth.” — Harrington: 
Pop.  Government,  ch.  xii. 

*4.  To  crush  or  humiliate ;  to  wear  out ;  to  beat 
down. 

IT  To  trash  a  trail:  To  conceal  the  direction  of 
one’s  flight  by  walking  in  water. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  follow  with  violence  and  tramp¬ 
ling. 

“A  guarded  lacky  to  run  before  it,  and  pied  liveries  to 
come  trashing  after ’t.” — The  Puritan,  iv.  1. 

♦trash -er  jf,  s.  [Eng.  trash,  s. ;  -ery.]  Trash, 
rubbish. 

“  Who  comes  in  foreign  t r fishery 
Of  tinkling  chain  und  spur.” 

Scott:  Bridal  of  Triermain,  II.  iL  28. 

trash  -I-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  trashy;  -ly.]  In  a  trashy 
manner. 

trash  -i-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  trashy ; -ness.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  trashy. 

trash  -trie,  s.  [Eng.  trash;  -trie— -try.]  Trash, 
rubbish.  (Scotch.) 

“  Wi’  sauce,  ragouts,  and  sic  like  trashtrie, 

That’s  little  short  o’  downright  wastrie.” 

Bums:  Tioa  Dogs. 

trash  -y,  a.  [Eng.  trash,  s. ;  -y.]  Composed  of 
or  resembling  trash,  or  rubbish  ;  rubbishy,  useless. 
“Who  riots  on  Scotch  collops  scorns  not  any 
Insipid,  fullsome,  trashy  miscellany.” 

Armstrong ■  To  a  Young  Critic. 

Trask -Ite,  Thrask  -Ite,  s.  [See  def.] 

Church  Hist,  (pi.) :  A  name  formerly  given  to  the 
Seventh-day  Baptists  (q.  v.),  from  John  Trask  or 
Traske,  who  advocated  their  opinions  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century. 

trass,  s.  [But.  tiras= a  cement.] 

Petrol. :  A  rock  of  volcanic  origin,  resembling  a 
tuff  (q.  v.),  but  containing  abundant  fragments  of 
pumice,  and  also  fragments  of  many  other  volcanic 
rocks.  It  often  contains  portions  of  carbonized 
stems  and  branches  of  trees  which  have  been  in¬ 
volved  in  the  flow  of  the  mud-stream,  and,  when 
pulverized,  forms  a  useful  cement.  Called  also 
Trassoite. 

trass’-o-Ite,  s.  [Eng.  trass;  o  connect.,  and 
suff.  -ite  (Petrol.).]  [Trass.] 

♦trast,  pret.  ofv.  [Trace,  v.] 

*tra-sy,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  spaniel. 

"A  trasy  I  do  keep.” — Herrick:  Hesperides,  p.  264. 
♦trat,  *trate,  *tratte,  subst.  [Trot,  s.]  An  old 
woman,  in  contempt ;  a  witch. 

♦traul'-I§m,  s.  [Gr.  traulismos,  from  traulizo= 
to  stutter,  to  stammer.]  A  stammering  or  stutter¬ 
ing. 

“They  are  childish  and  ridiculous  traulisms." — Dal- 
garno:  Deaf  and  Dumb  Man’s  Tutor,  p.  182. 

♦trau  -mate,  subst.  [Traumatic.]  The  same  as 
Traumatic,  B.  (q.  v.). 

trau-mat  -Ic,  *trau-mat'-Ick,  a.  &  s.  [Greek 
traumatikos,  from  trauma  (genit.  traumatos)  =  a 
wound ;  Fr.  traumatique.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  applied  to  a  wound. 

2.  Useful  for  wounds ;  adapted  to  the  cure  of 

wounds ;  vulnerary.  .  . 

3.  Produced  by  or  arising  directly  or  indirectly 
from  wounds ;  as  traumatic  haemorrhage,  traumatic 
erysipelas,  tetanus,  &c. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  medicine  or  preparation  useful 
in  the  cure  of  wounds. 


s.  [Traumatic.] 

Pathol. :  The  condition  of  the  system  occasioned 
by  a  grave  wound. 

♦traunce,  s.  [Trance.] 

♦traunch,  v.  t.  [Fr.  trancher= to  cut.]  To  cut 
up,  to  carve.  (Specif,  said  of  a  sturgeon.) 

traunt,  V.  i.  [Dutch  iranten— to  walk  slowly; 
trant=a  walk.]  To  carry  about  wares  for  sale;  to 
hawk. 

“  [He]  had  some  traunting  chapman  to  his  syre. 

That  traufiqued  both  by  water  and  by  fire.” 

Bp.  Hall:  Satires,  iv.  2. 

traunt  -er,  subst.  [Eng.  traunt ;  -er.]  One  who 
hawks  about  wares  for  sale ;  a  hawker,  a  peddler. 

traut  -win-Ite  (au  as  <5w),  s.  [After  J.  C.  Traut- 
wine ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  microcrystalline  mineral,  occurring  in 
crystals,  the  system  of  which  has  not  yet  been 
determined.  Hardness,  1-2 ;  color,  green ;  luster, 
dull;  streak,  light-gray.  Analysis  yielded:  Silica, 
21*78 ;  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  38*39 ;  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  13’29  ;  alumina,  0’81 ;  lime,  18’58;  magnesia, 
7’88;losson  ignition,  OTl—lOO’84.  Occurs  on  chro¬ 
mite,  in  Monterey  Co.,  California. 

tra-va -do,  trav'-gLt,  s.  [Sp.]  A  heavy  squall, 
with  sudden  gusts  of  wind,  lightning,  and  rain.  It 
commences  with  a  black  cloud  in  calm  weather  and 
a  clear  sky. 

trav  -ail,  *trav-ayl,  *trav-ail-len,  *tra-veil, 
♦trav-ell,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  travailler,  from  travail— 
toil,  labor.]  [Travail,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

*1.  To  toil ;  to  labor  with  pain. 

“All  ye  traueilen  and  ben  charged.” — TVycliffe:  Matt. 
xi.  28. 

2.  To  suffer  the  pains  of  childbirth  ;  to  be  in  labor 
or  parturition. 

“  She  being  with  child  cried,  travailing  in  birth,  and 
pained  to  be  delivered.” — Revelation  xii.  2. 

B.  Trans.:  To  harass,  to  trouble,  to  tire. 

“What  travelist  [ diseasest ,  Bible,  1551;  troublest,  A.  V.] 

thou  the  maystir  ferther?” — Wycliffe:  Mark  v.  35. 

trav'-ail,  *trav-ayl,  *trav-el,  ♦trav-ell,  subst. 

EFr.  travail— toil,  labor,  fatigue,  a  trave  for  horses, 
rom  Lat.  trabem,  accus.  of  trabs,  trabes=a  beam  ; 
cf.  Ital.  travaglio ;  Sp .trabajo;  Port.  trabalho=  (1) 
an  obstacle  or  impediment ;  (2V  toil,  labor ;  O.  Ital. 
trauaglio=&  pen  for  cattle;  Wei. tra/ael= travail, 
labor,  toil.  Travail  and  travel  are  doublets.] 

1.  Labor  with  pain  ;  severe  exertion,  toil. 

“  What  think’ st  thou  of  our  empire  now,  though  earn’d 
With  travail  difficult?”  Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  593. 

2.  Spec. :  The  pains  of  childbirth ;  parturition. 

“  [She]  locked  her  secret  in  her  breast, 

And  died  in  travail,  unconfessed.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iii.  5. 

♦trav-ail-ler,  subst.  [Eng.  travail,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  toils  or  works ;  a  toiler,  a  worker. 

“  Earnest  travaillers  for  the  people’s  behoof  and  prof¬ 
its.” — Udall:  Luke  xx. 

♦tra-vail-ous,  a.  [Png.  travail;  -ous.]  Causing 
labor  or  travail;  laborious,  toilsome,  wearisome. 

trave,  *trevve,  s.  [O.  Fr.  traf=  a  beam  ;  Fr.  tref, 
from  Lat.  trabem,  accus.  of  trabs,  trabes—a  beam; 
Fr.  entr aver  =  to  shackle  or  fetter  the  legs ;  entraves 
= shackles,  fetters.]  [Travail,  s.] 

*1.  A  cross-beam  ;  a  beam  or  timber-work  crossing 
a  building. 

“  The  ceiling  and  traves  are,  after  the  Turkish  manner, 
richly  painted  and  gilded.” — Maundrell:  Travels,  p.  125. 

2.  A  wooden  frame  or  stocks  to  confine  a  horse  or 
ox  while  shoeing. 

“She  sprong  as  a  colt  doth  in  the  trave." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,282. 

trav -el,  *trav-ail,  *  trav-eil,  v.i.  &t.  [The 

same  word  as  travail  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  labor,  to  toil,  to  travail. 

“  If  we  labor  to  maintain  truth  and  reason,  let  not  any 
think  that  we  travel  about  a  matter  not  needful.” — 
Hooker. 

2.  To  pass  or  make  a  journey  from  one  place  to 
another,  either  on  foot  or  horseback,  or  on  any  con¬ 
veyance,  as  a  ship,  carriage,  &c. ;  to  go  to  or  visit 
distant  or  foreign  places ;  to  journey. 

“  Like  a  thirsty  train 

That  long  have  travell’d  through  a  desert  plain.” 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Georg  ic  iv.  147. 

3.  Specif. :  To  go  about  from  place  to  place  or  to 
make  journeys  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  or 
obtaining  orders  for  goods,  collecting  accounts,  &c., 
for  a  commercial  firm ;  as,  He  travels  for  such  and 
such  a  firm. 

4.  To  proceed,  move,  pass,  or  advance  in  any  way ; 
to  make  progress. 

“  Time  travels  in  divers  paces  with  divers  persons.” — 
Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 


B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  journey  over ;  to  traverse. 

“Thither  to  arrive 

I  travel  this  profound.”  Milton.  P.  L.,  ii.  980. 

*2.  To  cause  or  force  to  journey. 

“There  are  other  privileges  granted  unto  most  of  the 
corporations,  that  they  shall  not  be  charged  with  gar¬ 
risons,  and  they  shall  not  be  traveled  forth  of  their  own 
franchises.” — Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

trav-el,  s.  [Travel,  r.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Labor,  toil,  travail. 

“  The  saints  ye  kneel  to,  hear,  and  ease  your  travels." 

Beaum.  cf-  Flet.:  The  Pilgrim,  L 

*2.  Parturition ;  the  pains  of  childbirth. 

“  A  woman  that  will  sing  a  catch  in  her  travel."  . 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  ii. 

3.  The  act  of  traveling  or  journeying;  a  journey¬ 
ing  to  distant  or  foreign  places. 

“  Travel  in  the  younger  sort  is  a  part  of  education.” — 
Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Travel. 

4.  (PI.):  An  account  of  occurrences  and  observa¬ 
tions  made  during  a  journey ;  a  book  descriptive  of 
places  seen  and  observations  made  while  traveling. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Steam:  The  distance  which  the  slide-valve 
travels  in  one  direction  for  each  stroke  of  the 
piston. 

2.  The  length  of  stroke  of  any  object.  Also  known 
as  the  excursion. 

♦travel-soiled,  adj.  Having  the  clothes,  &c., 
soiled  with  traveling. 

“All  dripping  from  the  recent  flood, 

Panting  and  travel-soiled  he  stood.” 

Scott  -  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iii.  2L 

travel-stained,  a.  Travel-soiled  (q.  v.). 

“Their  travel-stained  garments  are  all  laid  down.” 

Mary  Leslie:  Gathering  Home. 

♦travel-tainted,  a.  Fatigued  with  traveling. 

“  I  have  foundered  nine  score  and  odd  posts,  and  here 
travel-tainted  as  I  am,  have,  in  my  pure  and  immaculate 
valor,  taken  Sir  John  Coleville.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV., 
Pt.  II.,  iv.  3. 

trav  -$led,  trav  -elled,  pa. par.  &  a.  [Travel, v.J 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Having  made  journeys  or  travels;  having 
gained  knowledge  or  experience  by  traveling. 

“A  well  travelled  knight  and  well  known.” — Berners : 
Froissart;  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  clxviii. 

*2.  Carried  to  distant  parts. 

“  Our  travell’d  banners  fanning  southern  climes.” 

Young:  On  Public  Affairs. 

3.  Experienced,  knowing. 

trav  -el-er,  trav-el-ler,  *trav-ail-ler,  *tra- 
veil-er,  s.  [Fr.  travailleur.]  [Travel,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  travels ;  one  who  makes  journeys  or 
who  is  on  his  way  from  place  to  place ;  a  wayfarer. 

“  This  was  a  common  opinion  among  the  Gentiles,  that 
the  gods  sometimes  assumed  human  shape,  and  conversed 
upon  earth  with  strangers  and  travellers." — Bentley:  Ser¬ 
mons. 

2.  A  bona-fide  traveler. 

[Bona-fide.] 

3.  One  who  visits  foreign 
countries ;  one  who  explores 
places  or  regions  more  or  less 
unknown. 

4.  One  who  travels  from  place 
to  place  soliciting  orders  for  a 
mercantile  house ;  a  commer¬ 
cial  traveler. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Naut.:  An  iron  thimble, 
ring,  or  grommet  adapted  to 
slide  on  a  bar,  spar,  or  rope. 

A  large  ring  of  this  kind  is  fit¬ 
ted  on  the  bowsprit  of  a  cutter,  the  jib  tack  is 
hooked  to  it,  and  it  is  hauled  in  or  out  to  suit  jibs 
of  various  sizes. 

2.  Mach.:  A  traveling-crane  (q.  v.). 

3.  Spinning:  A  small  open  ring  or  metallic  loop 
about  the  race  of  a  ring,  used  in  ring  spinning- 
frames. 

♦IT  To  tip  the  traveler:  To  humbug,  in  reference 
to  the  marvelous  tales  of  travelers. 

“Aha !  dost  thou  tip  me  the  traveler,  my  boy?  ” — Smollett: 
Sir  L.  Greaves,  ch.  vi. 

traveler’s  joy,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Clematis  (q.  v.),  spec— 

(l)  C.  vitalba.  Gerard  seems  to  nave  invented  the 

Eopular  name  to  indicate  the  adornment  of  the 
edges  by  means  of  these  flowers,  and  the  pleasure 
thus  afforded  to  travelers.  (Britten  <&  Holland.) 


Traveler. 


btfil,  bdt;  p6ut,  Jdwl;  cat,  jell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  fcem;  thin,  this;  sin,  ag;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh*n.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -gion  -  zhfin.  -tious,  -cions,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  del. 


traveler’s  tree 
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traversellite 


(2)  C.  viorna,  a  North  American  species,  climb¬ 
ing,  with  pinnately-compound  leaves  and  a  large, 
solitary,  campanulate,  nodding  flower  of  purple  or 
violet  color.  It  was  introduced  into  Europe  as  a 
garden  plant  in  1730. 

traveler’s  tree,  s. 

Botany :  Urania  speciosa ,  called  also  Ravenala 
madagascariensis ,  the  Ravenala  of  Madagascar,  in 
the  forests  of  which  it  grows.  It  is  a  kind  of 
plantain.  The  large,  fan-shaped  leaves  are  hollowed 
out  at  their  point  of  insertion  into  a  spacious  cav¬ 
ity,  in  which  water  is  caught  and  retained,  so  as  to 
be  available  to  quench  the  thirst  of  the  passing 
traveler,  whence  the  English  name.  A  dye  is  made 
from  the  capsules,  and  an  essential  oil  is  expressed 
from  the  aril  of  the  seed. 

trav'-el-ing,  trav'-el-ling,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  subst. 
[Travel,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  used  in  travel ;  as,  a  traveling 
suit,  a  traveling  bag,  or  the  like. 

2.  Incurred  in  travel ;  as,  traveling  expenses. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  one  who  travels  or  jour¬ 
neys;  travel. 

“  Travelling  is  a  very  proper  part  of  the  education  of  our 
youth.”— Chesterfield:  Common  Sense,  No.  93. 

•traveling-bag,  s.  A  satchel  or  carpetbag. 

traveling-belt  propeller,  s. 

Marine:  A  form  of  propeller  in  which  a  belt 
traverses  over  twin-wheels. 

♦traveling- carriage,  s.  A  large  four-wheeled 
carriage  used  by  persons  of  distinction  for  travel¬ 
ing  before  the  introduction  of  railways. 

“  The  Earl’s  heavy  travelling-carriage  at  length  rolled 
clattering  up  the  courtyard.” — Lytton:  Godolpliin,  ch.  xvi, 

traveling-crane,  s.  A  crane  for  lifting  weights, 
fixed  on  a  truck  which  moves  on  rails,  on  top  of 
a  frame  or  building. 


Traveling-crane. 


traveling-forge,  s.  The  wagon,  with  its  tools 
and  stores,  which  accompanies  a  battery  of  field- 
artillery  for  the  purpose  of  repairs. 

*trav  -ers,  adv.  &  s.  [Fr.]  [Traverse,  a.] 

A.  As  adv. :  Across,  athwart. 

“The  erle  Lazaran  caused  f orestes  and  hyghe  trees  to  be 
hewen  downe,  and  layde  trauers  one  ouer  another.” — 
Berners:  Froissart;  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xli. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  skeleton-frame  which  holds  the 
bobbins  of  yarn,  which  are  wound  therefrom  on  to 
the  warp-frame. 

"trav'-ers-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  traverse,  v. ;  ■able.'] 

1.  Capable  of  being  traversed  or  crossed. 

“‘The  rains  are  then  over,  the  country  easily  traversable 
for  ponies.” — Field,  Jan.  16,  1886. 

2.  Capable  of  being  traversed  or  denied. 

“But  whether  that  presentment  be  traversable,  vide 
Stamford.” — Hale:  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  ch.  xxvi. 

trav  -erse,  *trav-ers,  a.,  adv.  &  s.  [Fr.  travers 
(m.),  traverse  (f.)=across,  crosswise;  traverse— a 
cross-way,  a  hindrance;  traverser= to  cross  or  pass 
over,  to  thwart,  from  Lat.  transversus=l&id  across; 
trans= across,  and  versus,  pa.  par.  of  verto— to  turn ; 
Sp.  transverso,  trasverso;  Ital.  trasverso.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Lying  or  being  across ;  being  in  a 
direction  across  something  else. 

“Oak,  and  the  like  true  hearty  timber,  being  strong  in 
all  positions,  may  be  better  trusted  in  cross  and  traverse 
work.” — Reliquice  Wottoniance,  p.  11. 

B.  As  adv. :  Athwart,  across,  crosswise. 

“He  through  the  armed  files 
I  Darts  his  experienced  eye,  and  soon  traverse 
The  whole  battalion  views  their  order  due.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  668. 

C.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Anything  lying  or  being  across  something  else ; 
a  cross  or  transverse  piece. 

2.  Something  placed  or  drawn  across,  as  a  curtain 
or  the  like  ;  a  sliding  screen. 

“Men  drinken  and  the  travers  drawe  anon; 

The  bride  is  brought  a-bed  as  still  as  ston.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  9,691. 


3.  Something  that  crosses,  thwarts,  or  obstructs ; 
a  cross,  an  impediment. 

“  That  religion  is  best  which  is  incorporated  with  the 
actions  and  common  traverses  of  our  life.” — Bp.  Taylor : 
Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

4.  A  fetter. 

“After  that  he  (the  Devill)  had  fettered  the  world  in 
the  tracers  of  his  toils.” — Fardle  of  Facions,  p.  13.  (Pref.) 

5.  The  act  of  traversing  or  traveling  over; 
passage. 

“In  the  first  of  those  traverses  we  were  not  able  to  pen¬ 
etrate  so  far  north  by  eight  or  ten  leagues.” — Cook:  Third 
Voyage,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  i. 

6.  A  turning,  a  trick. 

“  Many  shiftes  and  subtile  traverses  were  overwrought 
by  this  occasion.” — Proceedings  against  Garnet  (1606). 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Arch.:  A  transverse  piece  in  a  timber  roof;  a 
gallery  or  loft  of  communication  in  a  church  or 
other  large  build¬ 
ing. 

2.  Fort.:  A  short 
embankment  of 
earth  thrown  up  to 
intercept  an  enfilad¬ 
ing  fire.  They  are 
placed  on  the  terre- 
plein,  between  the 
guns  on  the  ban¬ 
quette,  in  the  cov¬ 
ered  way,  before  the 
door  of  a  maga¬ 
zine,  or  wherever 
there  is  room  and 
their  protection  is 
necessary. 

“  Covering  each  gate 
is  a  traverse  or  cre¬ 
nel  a  t  e  d  barbican,  of 
the  same  construction 
as  the  walls.” — London 
Standard. 

3.  Geom. :  A  line 
lying  across  a  figure  or  other  lines ;  a  transversal. 

4.  Eng.  Law:  A  denial  of  what  the  opposite  party 
has  advanced  in  any  stage  of  the  pleadings.  When 
the  traverse  or  denial  comes  from  the  defendant  the 
issue  is  tendered  in  this  manner,  “  and  of  this  he 
puts  himself  on  the  country.”  When  the  traverse 
lies  on  the  plaintiff  he  prays  “  this  may  be  inquired 
of  by  the  country.”  The  technical  words  introduc¬ 
ing  a  traverse  are  absque  hoc= without  this — that  is, 
without  this  which  follows. 

“  These  traverses  were  greatly  enlarged  and  regulated 
for  the  benefit  of  the  subject.” — Blackstone;  Comment., 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  17. 

5.  Naut. :  The  zigzag  line  or  track  described  by  a 
ship  when  compelled  by  contrary  winds  to  sail  on 
different  courses. 

6.  Ordn. :  The  horizontal  sweep  of  a  gun  to  com¬ 
mand  different  points. 

If  Traverse  of  an  indictment : 

English  Laiv : 

1.  The  denial  of  an  indictment  by  a  plea  of  not 
guilty. 

2.  The  postponement  of  the  trial  of  an  indictment 
after  a  plea  of  not  guilty  thereto ;  a  course  now  pro¬ 
hibited  by  statute. 

traverse-board,  s. 

Naut. :  A  circular  board  marked  with  the  com¬ 
pass-points,  and  having  holes  and  pegs  to  indicate 
the  course  by  which  the  ship  has  been  sailing.  It  is 
used  for  recording  the  courses  run  during  a  watch. 

traverse-circle,  s. 

1.  Fort.:  A  circular  track  on  which  the  chassis 
traverse-wheels  of  a  barbette  carriage,  mounted 
with  a  center  or  rear  pintle,  run  while  the  gun  is 
being  pointed ;  the  arrangement  enabling  it  to  be 
directed  to  any  point  of  the  horizon.  In  permanent 
fortifications  it  is  of  iron,  and  is  let  into  the  stone¬ 
work;  in  field-works  it  is  frequently  made  up  of 
pieces  of  timber  mitered  together  and  imbedded  in 
the  earth. 

2.  Naut. :  A  metallic  circle  let  into  the  upper  deck 
of  a  war  vessel  for  the  wheels  of  a  pivot-gun  car¬ 
riage  to  traverse  on. 

traverse-drill,  s. 

1.  A  drill  for  boring  slots.  Either  the  drill  or  the 
work  has  a  lateral  motion  after  tbe  depth  is 
attained. 

2.  A  drill  in  which  the  stock  has  a  traverse  motion 
for  adjustment. 

traverse-sailing,  s. 

Naut.:  The  case  in  plane  sailing  where  a  ship 
makes  several  courses  in  succession,  the  track  being 
zigzag,  and  the  directions  of  it  several  times  trav¬ 
ersing  or  lying  more  or  less  athwart  each  other. 
For  all  these  actual  courses  and  distances  a  single 
equivalent  imaginary  course  and  distance  may  be 
found,  which  the  ship  would  have  described  had 


she  sailed  direct  for  the  place  of  destination ;  find* 
ing  this  single  course  is  called  working  or  resolving 
a  traverse,  and  is  effected  by  trigonometrical  com¬ 
putation  or  by  the  aid  of  the  traverse-table  (q.  v.). 

traverse-saw,  subst.  A  cross-cutting  saw  which 
moves  on  ways  across  the  piece. 

traverse-table,  s. 

1.  Naut. :  A  table  by  means  of  which  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  latitude  and  departure  corresponding  to 
any  given  course  and  distance  may  be  found  by 
inspection.  It  contains  tbe  lengths  of  the  two  sides 
of  a  right-angled  triangle,  usually  for  every  quarter 
of  a  degree  of  angle,  and  for  all  lengths  of  the 
hypotenuse  from  1  to  100. 

2.  Rail. :  A  platform  on  which  cars  are  shunted 
from  one  track  to  another  of  a  switch-table. 

traverse-warp  machine,  s.  A  form  of  bobbin- 

net  machine,  so  called  from  the  warp  traversing 
instead  of  tbe  carriages.  Principally  used  for  spot¬ 
ted  lace,  blond  edgings,  and  imitation  thread  laces. 

trav'-erse,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Traverse,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Lan  guage : 

1.  To  cross  ;  to  lay  or  place  in  a  cross  direction. 

“  Myself  and  such 

As  slept  within  the  shadow  of  your  power, 

Have  wandered  with  our  travers’d  arms,  and  breathed 

Our  sufferance  vainly.”  Shakesp. :  Timon,  v.  4. 

2.  To  wander  over;  to  travel  over;  to  cross  or 
pass  over  in  traveling. 

“  Copses  they  traverse,  brooks  they  cross, 

Strain  up  the  bank  and  o’er  the  moss.” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  v.  20. 

3.  To  cross  by  way  of  opposition ;  to  thwart,  to 
obstruct;  to  bring  to  nought. 

“The  squadron  fitted  out  by  the  court  of  Spain  to  at¬ 
tend  our  motions,  and  traverse  our  projects.” — Anson: 
Voyages,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

♦4.  To  pass  over  and  view ;  to  survey  carefully ;  to 
review. 

“  My  purpose  is  to  traverse  the  nature,  principles,  and 
properties  of  this  detestable  vice,  ingratitude.” — South. 

5.  To  deny;  as,  to  traverse  a  statement.  [II.  2.] 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Carp. :  To  plane  in  a  direction  across  the  grain 
of  the  wood  ;  as,  to  traverse  a  board. 

2.  Law:  To  deny  what  the  opposite  party  has 
alleged.  When  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  advances 
new  matter,  he  avers  it  to  be  true,  and  traverses 
what  the  other  party  has  affirmed. 

“  It  was  the  duty  of  the  plaintiff  where  the  meaning  was 
traversed,  as  in  this  case,  to  prove  what  the  meaning  was.” 
— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

3.  Ordn.:  To  turn  and  point  in  any  direction;  as, 
to  traverse  a  gun. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  turn,  as  on  a  pivot;  to  move  or  turn  round; 
to  swivel;  as,  The  needle  of  a  compass  traverses. 

*2.  To  walk,  to  pass,  to  move. 

“  They  watched  the  motions  of  some  foe, 

Who  traversed  on  the  plain  below.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  vi.  18. 

II.  Technically: 

*1.  Fencing:  To  use  the  posture  or  motions  of 
opposition  or  counteraction. 

“  To  see  thee  fight,  to  see  thee  join,  to  see  thee  traverse.” 
— Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives,  ii.  3. 

2.  Manage :  To  walk  or  move  crosswise,  as  a  horse 
that  throws  his  croup  to  one  side  and  his  head  to 
the  other. 

IT  (1)  To  traverse  an  indictment :  [Traverse,  s.  IT .] 

(2)  To  traverse  a  yard : 

Naut. :  To  brace  it  aft. 

(3)  Traverse  of  an  office  : 

English  Law :  Proof  that  an  inquisition  made  of 
lands  or  goods  by  the  escheator  is  defective  and 
untruly  made.  (  Wharton.) 

trav  -ersed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Traverse,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Crossed,  passed  over. 

2.  Her . :  Turned  to  the  sinister  side  of  the  shield. 

trav-er-sell'-Ite,  s.  [After  Traversella,  Pied¬ 
mont,  where  found;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  A  variety  of  pyroxene  (q.  v.),  containing  little 
or  no  alumina,  occurring  in  long,  transparent  crys¬ 
tals,  with  marked  longitudinal  striae,  frequently 
green  and  colorless  at  opposite  ends. 

2.  A  leek-green  pyroxene  (q.  v.),  opaque,  with  a 
fibrous  structure,  frequently  terminating  in  asbes- 
tiform  threads. 
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Traverse. 

A.  Traverse  constructed  of 
earth,  revetted  with  gabions, 
fascines,  and  sand-bags  ;  B. 
Gabion  and  fascine  revetment; 
o.  Embrasure ;  D.  Gun  plat¬ 
form. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

or,  wore,  wplf,  work.  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cQr,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a,  qu  =  kw. 


traverser 
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tread 


trav'-ers-er,  s.  [Eng.  travers(e),  v. ;  - er .] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  traverses ;  a  traveler. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law :  One  who  traverses  or  denies  a  plea ;  a 
prisoner,  or  person  indicted. 

2.  Rail.  Eng. :  A  traverse  table  (q.  v.) . 
trav'-ers-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Traverse,  p.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
Verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  one  who  traverses. 

traversing-bed  planer,  s. 

Wood-ivork. :  A  planer  in  which  the  bed  carrying 
the  work  is  caused  to  traverse  beneath  the  revolv¬ 
ing  cutters,  instead,  as  is  usually  the  case,  of  the 
work  being  advanced  over  the  stationary  table. 

traversing-jack,  s. 

1.  A  jack  used  for  engines  or  carriages  upon  the 

rails. 

2.  A  lifting  apparatus,  the  standard  of  which  has 
a  movement  on  its  bed,  enabling  it  to  be  applied  to 
different  parts  of  an  object,  or  used  for  shifting 
objects  horizontally  without  moving  the  bed. 

traversing-plate,  s. 

Ordn.:  A  plate  at  the  hinder  part  of  a  gun-car¬ 
riage  where  the  handspike  is  applied  to  traversing 
the  piece. 

traversing-platform,  s. 

Fort. :  A  platform  provided  for  guns  which  are 
pivoted  so  as  to  sweep  the  horizon,  or  a  part  of  it. 

traversing-pulley,  s.  A  pulley  so  arranged  as 
to  traverse  upon  a  rope  or  rod.  It  is  used  in  com¬ 
municating  by  a  rope  between  a  stranded  ship  and 
the  shore ;  in  conveying  bricks  or  building  mate¬ 
rials  on  to  a  scaffold  or  building,  and  other  similar 
purposes. 

trav  -er-tine,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  tiburtine,  the 
lapis  tiburtinus  of  Vitruvius  and  Pliny.] 

Min.  A  Petrol. :  A  cellular  calc-tufa,  deposited 
by  waters  holding  much  carbonate  of  lime  in  solu¬ 
tion.  Near  Tivoli  it  is  of  extraordinary  thickness. 

*tra-vest ,  v.  t.  [Travesty.]  To  make  a  trav¬ 
esty  on ;  to  travesty. 

“I  see  poor  Lucan  travested ,  not  appareled  in  his 
Roman  toga,  but  under  the  cruel  sheers  of  an  English 
tailor.” — Bentley:  Phileleutherus  Lipsiensis,  §  54. 

trav -es-tjf,  *trav-es-tie,  a.&s.  [Fr.  travesti, 
pa.  par.  of  se  travestir= to  disguise  one’s  self:  tra- 
(Lat.  trans)  =  across  (hence  implying  change)  and 
vestir  (Lat.  vestio)— to  clothe.] 

*A.  As  adj. :  Having  an  unusual  dress  ;  disguised 
in  dress,  so  as  to  be  ridiculous ;  travestied. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  literary  term  used  to  denote  a  burlesque 
treatment  of  a  subject  which  has  been  originally 
handled  in  a  lofty  or  serious  style.  It  differs  from 
a  parody  in  that  in  travesty  the  character  and  the 
subject-matter  remain  substantially  the  same, 
while  the  language  becomes  grotesque,  frivolous, 
and  absurd,  whereas  in  a  parody  the  subject-mat¬ 
ter  and  characters  are  changed,  and  the  language 
and  style  of  the  original  humorously  imitated. 

“Accusing  him  in  very  high  and  sober  terms  of  pro¬ 
faneness  and  immorality  on  a  mere  report  from  Edm. 
CJurll,  that  he  was  author  of  a  travestie  on  the  first  psalm.” 
—Pope:  Dunciad,  bk.  ii.,  Rem.  on  v.  268. 

2.  An  unintentional  burlesque;  a  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  so  gross  as  to  be  ridiculous. 

trav'-es-ty,  v.  t.  [Travesty,  a.]  To  make  a 
travesty  on  ;  to  treat  so  as  to  render  ridiculous,  as 
something  that  has  originally  been  handled  in  a 
lofty  and  serious  style ;  to  burlesque ;  to  parody. 

“  It  need  not  be  said  that  it  went  immeasurably  beyond 
the  facts,  which  it  absolutely  distorted  and  travestied.” — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

trav  -Is,  *trav-eis,  s.  [Traye.] 

1.  The  same  as  Trave  (1). 

2.  The  same  as  Trave  (2). 

3.  A  partition  between  two  stalls  in  a  stable, 
trawl,  v.  i.  [0.  Fr.  trauler ,  troller= to  go  hither 

and  thither;  Fr.  trdler—  to  drag  about.]  To  fish 
with  a  trawl-net. 

“There  are  some  good  plaice  now  to  be  taken  in  our 
fcays  by  trawling." — Field,  Aug.  27,  1887. 
trawl,  s.  [Trawl,  p.] 

1.  A  long  line,  sometimes  upward  of  a  mile  in 
length,  from  which  short  lines  with  baited  hooks 
are  suspended,  used  in  cod,  ling,  haddock,  and 
mackerel  fishing. 

2.  A  trawl-net  (q.  v.). 

trawl-beam,  s.  The  wooden  beam  by  which  the 
mouth  of  a  trawl-net  is  kept  extended.  It  is  usually 
about  forty  feet  long. 

trawl-boat,  s. 

Naut. :  A  boat  used  in  fishing  with  trawl-nets. 


trawl-head,  s.  One  of  two  upright  iron  frames 
at  either  extremity  of  the  trawl-beam,  which  assist 
by  their  weight  to '  keep  the  trawl-net  on  the 
ground. 

trawl-net,  s.  A  net  dragged  along  the  sea-bot¬ 
tom  to  gather  forms  of  marine  life.  It  is  a  dredge, 
and  is  made  of  heavy  and  coarse  materials  for 
oystermen,  and  of  various  kinds  and  sizes  for  nat¬ 
uralists. 

trawl-roller,  s.  A  roller  having  a  number  of 
grooves  cut  in  its  periphery,  and  attached  to  the 
side  of  the  wherry  or  dory,  and  over  which  the 
trawls  are  drawn  into  the  boat. 

trawl-warp,  s.  A  rope  passing  through  a  block 
and  used  in  dragging  a  trawl-net. 

trawl  -er,  s.  [Eng.  trawl,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  trawls  ;  one  who  fishes  with  a  trawl- 
net. 

2.  A  fishing  vessel  which  uses  a  trawl-net. 

“  The  trawlers  on  a  few  occasions  Rave  delivered  from 
sixty  to  a  hundred  dozen  hake.” — Field,  April  4,  1885. 

*trawler-man,  s.  A  fisherman  who  used  unlaw¬ 
ful  arts  or  engines  to  catch  fish.  ( Cowell .) 

trawl  -Ing.  s.  [Trawl,  v.l  The  act  or  process 
of  fishing  with  a  trawl-net.  It  is  the  mode  usually 
adopted  for  deep-sea  fishing,  the  fish  generally 
caught  being  cod,  hake,  whiting,  and  soles.  Trawl¬ 
ing  is  only  adapted  for  a  smooth  bottom,  as  a  rough 
bottom  would  destroy  the  net.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  a  mode  of  catching  herrings  with  a  seine- 
net. 

IT  Trawling  inshore  or  in  estuaries  or  in  land¬ 
locked  bays  is  generally  opposed  by  fishermen  who 
adopt  other  methods  of  operation.  They  believe 
that  it  destroys  the  spawn  of  food-fishes.  Experi¬ 
ments  to  ascertain  the  actual  results  of  trawling 
have  been  carried  on  in  a  few  places,  but  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  still  in  an  unsettled  state. 

tray  (1),  *trey,  *treie,  *treye,  s.  [A.  S.  treg- 
a  tray  ;  cogn.  with  troh=  a  trough.] 

1.  A  small  shallow  trough  or  wooden  vessel,  some¬ 
times  scooped  out  of  a  piece  of  timber  and  made 
hollow ;  used  for  various  domestic  purposes,  as 
kneading,  mincing,  &c. ;  a  trough  generally. 

“A  gardener,  of  peculiar  taste, 

On  a  young  liog  his  favor  plac’d, 

Who  fed  not  with  the  common  herd; 

His  tray  was  to  the  hall  preferr’d.” 

Gay:  Fable  8. 

2.  A  flat  receptacle  for  handing  glasses,  dishes, 
&c.  Known  by  names  indicating  material  or  pur¬ 
poses,  as  papier-mach6,  tin,  silver,  tea,  bread.  Also 
known  as  a  waiter,  or  salver. 

3.  (See  extract.) 

“I  have  heard  or  read  of  these  ‘wicker  hurdles’  being 
called  ‘  trays,’  but  I  do  not  now  recollect  in  what  district. 
Ido,  however,  remember  the  phrase,  ‘the  sheep  showed 
well  in  the  trays,’  which  was  explained  to  mean  the  small 
square  pens  of  hurdles,  into  which,  at  auctions  or  lamb¬ 
ing  time,  small  lots  of  sheep  are  separated.” — Field,  Jan. 
23,  1886. 

*tray-trip,  s.  Some  kind  of  a  game  at  dice,  not 
now  understood. 

“Shall  I  play  my  freedom  at  tray-trip,  and  become  thy 
bond  slave?” — Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5. 

tray  (2),  s.  [Fr.  trois=three.]  A  projection  on 
the  antler  of  a  stag. 

“With  brow,  bay,  tray,  and  crockets  complete.” — W. 
Black.  ( Annandale . ) 

♦traye,  s.  [A.  S.  trega  =  vexation,  annoyance.] 
Trouble,  annoyance,  anger. 

1]  Half  in  traye  and  terre:  Half  in  sorrow,  half 
in  anger. 

*tre,  s.  [Tree,  s.] 

♦treagh  -er,  *treagh-our,  *trech-our,*trecch- 
Orr,  *trych-or,  s.  [0.  Fr.  tricheor;  'Fr.tricheur— 
a  trickster,  from  0.  Fr.  tricher,  trickier ,  trecher= to 
cheat,  to  cozen,  from  M.  H.  Ger.  trechen=to  draw, 
push,  entice;  cf.  Dut.  trek=a.  draught,  a  trick.] 
[Trick,  s.]  A  traitor. 

“To  this  by  theym  was  answered,  that  they  myght  nat 
come  to  the  counsayll  of  trechours  and  guylefull  men.”— 
Fabyan:  Chronycle,  ch.  ccxi. 

treagh-er-ous,  *trech-er-ous,  adj.  [English 
*treacher;  - ous .] 

1.  Characterized  by  or  acting  with  treachery; 
violating  allegiance,  traitorous ;  betraying  a  trust, 
disloyal. 

2.  Characterized  by  or  involving  treachery ;  of  the 
nature  of  treachery. 

“  The  promontory  ...  I  named  Traitor’s  Head, 
from  the  treacherous  behavior  of  its  inhabitants.” — Cook: 
Second  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

3.  Having  a  good,  fair,  or  sound  appearance,  but 
worthless  or  bad  in  character  or  nature  ;  deceptive, 
illusory;  uot  to  be  depended  on;  as,  treacherous 
ice,  a  treacherous  memory. 


treagh -er-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  treacherous ;  -iy.'j 
In  a  treacherous  manner;  by  violating  allegiance 
or  faith  pledged ;  perfidiously,  faithlessly,  traitor¬ 
ously. 

“  Like  to  a  spaniell  wayting  carefully 
Lest  any  should  betray  his  lady  treacherously.” 

Spencer:  F.  Q.,  V.  vi.  26. 

treagh  -er-ous-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  treacherous; 
-ness.l  The  quality  or  state  of  being  treacherous; 
breach  of  allegiance  or  faith ;  faithlessness,  per¬ 
fidiousness,  deceptiveness. 

treagh  -er-y,  *  trech-er-ie,  *  trecch-er-ye, 
*trech-er-y,  *trich-er-ie,  s.  [Fr.  tricherie,  from 
tricher= to  cheat,  to  cozen.]  [Treacher.]  Viola¬ 
tion  of  allegiance,  or  of  faith  or  confidence  ;  treason, 
perfidy,  treacherous  conduct. 

“In  the  Cabal  itself  the  signs  of  disunion  and  treach¬ 
ery  began  to  appear.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

♦treagh  -et-Sur,  subst.  [Treacher.]  A  traitor. 
( Spenser :  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  51.) 

trea  -cle,  *trI  -?L-cle,  s.  [Fr.  triacle ,  from  ther- 
iaque,  from  Latin  theriaca,  theriace=&n  antidote 
against  the  bite  of  serpents  or  against  poison,  from 
Gr.  theriakos=belonging  to  wild  or  venomous  ani¬ 
mals;  therion=&  wild  beast;  theriake= an  antidote 
against  the  bite  of  poisonous  animals.  Trench  says 
it  was  made  of  viper's  flesh,  and  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  viper  mentioned  in  Acts  xxviii.  5  is 
called  therion.J  [Theriac.] 

*1.  An  alleged  antidote  to  the  venom  of  serpents 
and  other  poisonous  animals,  made  of  viper’s  fish. 

“For  a  most  strong  treacle  against  these  venomous 
heresies  wrought  our  Savior  many  a  marvelous  miracle.” 
— More:  Works;  Treaties  on  the  Passion,  p.  1,357. 

2.  The  spume  of  sugar  in  sugar-refineries ;  so 
called  from  resembling  the  ancient  compound  in 
appearance  or  supposed  medicinal  properties.  Trea¬ 
cle  is  obtained  in  refining  sugar;  molasses  is  the 
drainings  of  crude  sugar.  The  terms,  however,  are 
frequently  used  as  synonymous. 

3.  A  saccharine  fluid,  consisting  of  the  inspissated 
juices  or  decoctions  of  certain  vegetables,  as  the 
sap  of  the  birch,  sycamore,  &c. 

4.  Pharm. :  In  doses  of  a  teaspoonful  and  upward 
treacle  is  a  slight  laxative.  It  is  often  given  to 
children  in  combination  with  sulphur. 

IT  English  treacle : 

Bot. :  Teucrium  Scordium. 
treacle-mustard,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Clypeola,  a  cruciferous  genus  {Loudon 
Ac.).  (2)  Erysimum  cheiranthoides,  a  Britich  cm 
cifer,  one  or  two  feet  high,  with  lanceolate  leaves, 
yellow  flowers,  and  short,  nearly  erect  pods.  It  is 
found  chiefly  in  the  South  of  England,  and  is  con 
sidered  by  Watson  to  be  colonist.  So  nameC. 
because  it  was  formerly  used  as  an  ingredient  in 
Venice  treacle,  a  vermifuge  once  much  in  vogue 
(Prior).  (3)  Thlaspi  arvense  (Britten  A  Holland). 
[Treaclewort.] 

treacle-water,  s.  A  compound  cordial,  distilled 
with  a  spirituous  menstruum  from  any  cordial  and 
sudorific  drugs  and  herbs,  with  a  mixture  of  Venice 
treacle  or  theriac. 

treacle  worm-seed,  s.  [Treacle-mustard  (2).] 
trea  -cle-wort,  s.  [Eng.  treacle ,  and  wort.~\ 

Bot.:  Thlaspi  arvense. 

trea  -cly,  a.  [Eng.  treacl(e ) - y .]  Composed  of 
or  resembling  treacle ;  of  the  nature  of  treacle. 

tread,  *trede  (pa.  t.  *trad,  *trade,  trod ;  pa.  par. 
Hreden,  Hroden ,  trodden ) ,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  tredan 
(pa.  t.  treed,  pa.  par.  treden) ;  cogn.  with  Dutch 
treden;  Ger.  treten  (pa.  t .trat,  pen  par  getreten)  ; 
Dan.  treede ;  Sw.  tr&da ;  Goth,  trudan  (pa.  t.  trath )  ,’ 
Icel.  trodha  (pa.  t.  tradh,  pa.  par.  trodhinn) .] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  set  the  foot  down  on  the  ground;  to  press 
with  the  foot. 

“  Tread  softly.” — Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iv. 

2.  To  be  set  down  on  the  ground ;  to  press. 

“Every  place  whereon  the  soles  of  your  feet  shall  tread 

shall  be  yours.” — Deut.  xi.  24. 

3.  To  walk  or  move  with  a  more  or  less  measured; 
stately,  guarded,  or  cautious  step. 

“  [Ye  that]  stately  tread  or  lowly  creep.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  201. 

4.  To  move,  to  follow,  to  act. 

“Instead  of  treading  in  their  footsteps.” — Reynolds; 
Discourses,  vol.  i.,  disc.  2. 

5.  To  copulate.  (Now  said  only  of  the  male  bird.) 

“When  shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws  ; 

When  turtles  tread." 

Shakesp .:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  v.  2. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  step  on,  to  walk  on. 

“  ’Tis  hostile  ground  you  tread.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xv.  900. 
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tread 

H.  To  crush  under  the  foot;  to  stamp  or  tram¬ 
ple  on. 

“Through  thy  name  will  we  tread  them  under  that  rise 
up  against  us.” — Psalm  xliv.  6. 

3.  To  accomplish,  perform,  or  execute  with  the 
feet ;  to  walk,  to  dance. 

“  They  have  measured  many  a  mile 
To  tread  a  measure  with  you  on  this  grass.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  v.  2. 

4.  To  put  in  action  by  the  feet. 

“They  tread  their  wine-presses,  and  suffer  thirst.” — 
Job  xxiv.  11. 

5.  To  copulate  with;  to  cover.  (Said  of  male 
birds.) 

“  The  cock  that  treads  them.” 

Shakesp.  :  Passionate  Pilgrim,  338. 

IT  1.  To  tread  down :  To  crush  or  destroy,  as  by 
walking  or  stamping  on. 

“  Tread  down  the  wicked.” — Job  xl.  12. 

2.  To  tread  on  (or  upon )  : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  stamp  or  trample  on  ;  to  set  the  foot 
on,  as  in  contempt. 

“  Triumphantly  tread  on  thy  country’s  ruin. 

And  bear  the  palm.” 

Shakesp.;  Coriolanus,  v.  3. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  follow  closely. 

3.  To  tread  on  (or  upon)  the  heels  of:  To  follow 
close  upon. 

“  With  many  hundreds  treading  on  his  heels." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  iv.  2 

4.  To  tread  out: 

(1)  To  press  out  with  the  feet  by  stamping. 

“  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  when  he  treadeth  out 
the  com.” — Deuteronomy  xxv.  4. 

(2)  To  destroy,  extinguish,  or  put  out  by  stamp¬ 
ing  or  treading  on. 

“  A  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iv.  8. 

5.  To  tread  the  stage  (or  boards ) ;  To  act  as  a 
stage-player ;  to  play  in  a  drama. 

6.  To  tread  under  foot: 

(1)  Lit.:  To  tread  or  stamp  on. 

(2)  Fig.:  To  set  the  foot  on,  as  in  contempt;  to 
treat  with  contempt. 

7.  To  tread  water:  In  swimming,  to  move  the  feet 
and  hands  regularly  up  and  down,  while  keeping 
the  body  in  an  erect  position,  in  order  to  keep  the 
head  above  the  water,  as  when  a  swimmer  is  tired 
or  the  like. 

tread,  s.  [Tread,  u.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  step,  a  stepping,  a  footstep  ;  a  pressing  with 
the  feet ;  walk. 

“  He  could  hear,  like  a  sentinel’s  tread. 

The  watchful  night-wind.” 

Longfellow:  Landlord’s  Tale. 

2.  Manner  of  stepping ;  as,  That  horse  has  a  good 
tread. 

*3.  Way,  track,  path,  road. 

•‘Cromwell  is  the  king’s  secretary  ;  further, 

Stands  in  the  gap  and  tread  for  more  preferment.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  v.  1. 

4.  The  act  of  copulating  in  birds. 

5.  The  cicatrice  or  germinating  point  on  the  yolk 
of  an  egg. 

6.  That  part  of  the  sole  of  a  boot  or  shoe  which 
touches  the  ground  in  walking.  > 

7.  The  part  of  a  stilt  upon  which  the  foot  rests. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Carp. :  The  flat  part  of  a  step. 

2.  Fort. :  The  top  of  the  banquette,  on  which  the 
soldiers  stand  to  fire. 

3.  Lathe:  The  upper  surface  of  the  bed  between 
the  headstock  and  the  back  center. 

4.  Railway: 

(11  The  part  of  a  wheel  which  bears  upon  the 
rail. 

(2)  The  part  of  a  rail  upon  which  the  wheels 
bear. 

5.  Shipwright. :  The  length  of  a  ship’s  keel. 

6.  Vehicles:  The  bearing  surface  of  the  wheels 
of  a  carriage  or  of  the  runners  of  a  sled. 

*tread-behind,  s.  A  doubling;  an  endeavor  to 
escape  by  doubling. 

“His  tricks  and  tracks  and  tread-behinds 

Naylor:  Reynard  the  Fox,  p.  20. 

tread- softly,  s. 

Bot.:  Cnidoscolus  stimulans;  a  euphorbiaceous 
plant  growing  in  the  Southern  States  of  America. 
It  has  palmately-lobed  leaves,  with  spreading  hairs, 
wldch,  when  trodden  upon  by  the  bare  feet  of  the 
negroes,  sting  them  severely;  hence  the  English 
name. 

tread-wheel,  s.  A  wheel  turned  by  men  or  ani¬ 
mals,  either  by  climbing  or  pushing  with  the  feet. 
In  one  form  employed  for  raising  water  a  rope  is 
wound  directly  around  the  axle,  and  has  a  bucket 
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at  each  end ;  these  are  alternately  raised  and 
lowered  by  reversing  the  movement  of  the  wheel.  A 
form  of  tread-wheel  in  which  a  donkey  walks  inside 
of  a  large  wheel  is  used  in  pumping  from  the  deep 
well  of  Carisbrook  Castle,  England ;  turn-spit  dogs 
were  formerly  used  in  turning  the  spit  upon  which 


Tread-wheel. 

meat  was  roasted ;  and  dogs  are  employed  in  some 
dairies  to  turn  the  barrel-churns  or  agitate  the  ver¬ 
tical  dashers  of  plunger-churns.  Like  the  modern 
treadmill,  the  tread-wheel  was  formerly  used  as  a 
means  of  punishment  and  prison  discipline. 

“At  one  of  the  provincial  prisons,  at  which  a  similar 
use  of  the  tread-wheel  was  made,  the  authorities  recently 
declared  that  they  could  buy  flour  cheaper  than  they  could 
grind  it.” — London  Daily  News. 

tread'-er.'stthsf.  [Eng.  tread,  v ;  - er .]  One  who 
treads. 

“The  treaders  shall  tread  out  no  wine  in  their  presses.” 
— Isaiah  xvi.  10. 

tread’-le  (le  as  pi),  *tred-dle,  *tred-yl,  subst. 
[A.  S.  tredel .]  [Tread.] 

1.  A  foot-lever  connected  by  a  rod  to  a  crank  to 
give  motion  to  a  lathe,  sewing-machine,  circular 
saw,  or  other  small  mechanism.  A  treadle  is  dis¬ 
tinct  from  a  pedal,  whose  use  is  in  musical  instru¬ 
ments  to  raise  a  damper,  open  a  valve,  work  a 
bellows,  or  what  not,  and  is  not  designed  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  rotary  motion. 

“While  with  her  foot  on  the  treadle  she  guided  the 
wheel.” — Longfellow:  Miles  Standish,  iii. 

2.  The  albuminous  cords  which  unite  the  yolk  of 
the  egg  to  the  white,  so  called  because  formerly 
believed  to  be  the  sperm  of  the  cock. 

tread  -mill,  s.  [Eng.  tread,  and  mill.)  A  wheel 
driven  by  the  weight  of  persons  treading  upon  the 
steps  of  the  periphery ;  originally  an  invention  of 
the  Chinese  to  raise  water  for  the  irrigation  of 
fields.  It  is  employed  in  some  prisons,  where  it 
forms  part  of  the  “hard  labor”  of  persons  con¬ 
victed.  The  usual  form  is  awheel  sixteen  feet  long 
and  five  in  diameter,  several  such  wheels  being 
coupled  together  when  necessary  for  the  accomoda¬ 
tion  of  the  prisoners.  The  circumference  of  each 
has  twenty-four 
equi- distant 
steps.  Each 
prisoner  works 
in  a  separate 
compartment, 
and  has  the 
benefit  of  a 
hand-rail.  The 
wheel  makes 
two  revolutions 
per  minute, 
which  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  ver¬ 
tical  ascent  of 
thirty-two  feet. 

The  power  may 
be  utilized  in 
grinding  grain 
or  turning  ma-  Treadmill, 

chinery .  The 

treadmill  is  a  feature  of  English  prison  discipline, 
and  sometimes  is  not  revolved  to  any  useful  effect, 
a  brake  being  simply  attached  to  the  axle,  forming 
a  seat  for  the  warder,  who  regulates  the  work  or 
speed  by  moving  toward  or  from  the  outer  end  of 
the  lever.  Its  use,  as  part  of  the  machinery  of 
“hard  labor  ”  in  prisons,  is  now  greatly  restricted, 
as  the  weak  and  strong  are  by  it  compelled  to  equal 
exertion. 

♦treague,  subst.  [Sp.,  Port.  &  ltal.  tregua;  Low 
Latin  treuga ,  from  Old  H.  German  triuwa ;  Goth. 
triggva .]  [Truce,  True.]  A  truce. 

“She  them  besought,  during  their  quiet  treague. 

Into  her  lodgings  to  repaire  awnile.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  ii.  33. 

treaf-on,  *trais-on,  *trays-on,  *treis-on, 
*treis-un,  *tres-on,  *tres-oun,  s.  [O.  Fr.  traison 
(Fr.  trahison),  from  Lat.  traditionem  —  a  handing 


over,  surrender,  from  trado  =  to  hand  over;  O.  Fr. 
trair  (French  trahir)  —  to  betray.]  [Tradition, 
Traitor.]  A  betraying,  treachery,  or  breach  of 
faith,  especially  by  a  subject  against  his  sovereign, 
liege  lord,  or  chief  authority  of  a  state.  In  the 
United  States  treason  is  confined  to  the  actual  levy¬ 
ing  of  war  against  the  United  States,  or  in  adher¬ 
ing  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort. 

“On  this  occasion  the  Parliament  supposed  him  to 
have  been  guilty  only  of  a  single  treason ,  and  sent  him 
to  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh.”  -  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xxi. 

trea§  -on  U~ble,  a.  [Eng.  treason;  -able.)  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  involving  the  crime  of  treason  ;  con¬ 
sisting  of  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of  treason. 

“In  these  dens  were  manufactured  treasonable  works 
of  all  classes  and  sizes.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

trea§-on-u-ble-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  treasonable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  treasonable. 

trea§'-on-g,-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  treasonab(le) ;  -ly  1 
In  a  treasonable  manner;  by  treason. 

trea§-on-ous,  a.  [Eng.  treason;  -ous.)  Treas 
onable. 

“Were  it  a  draught  for  Juno  when  she  banquets, 

I  would  not  taste  thy  treasonous  offer.” 

Milton:  Comus,  702. 

treas  -ure  (s  as  zb),  *tres-or,  *tres  our,  s.  [Fr. 

trisor,  from  Lat.  tliesaurum,  accus.  of  thesaurus=a 
treasure,  from  Gr.  thesauros=a  treasure,  a  store,  a 
hoard,  from  the  same  root  as  tithemi=to  place,  to 
lay  up  :  ltal.  &  Sp.  tesoro ;  Port,  thesouro .] 

1.  Wealth  accumulated  or  hoarded ;  particularly, 
a  stock  or  store  of  money  in  reserve. 

“An  inventory,  importing 
The  several  parcels  of  his  plate,  his  treasure, 

Kich  stuffs.”  Shakesp..  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

2.  A  great  quantity  of  anything  collected  for 
future  use. 

“We  have  treasures  in  the  field,  of  wheat,  and  of  bar¬ 
ley,  and  of  oil,  and  of  honey.” — Jeremiah  xli.  8. 

3.  Something  very  much  valued  or  prized. 

“Ye  shall  be  a  peculiar  treasure  to  me.” — Exodus  xix.  5. 
♦treasure-city,  s.  A  city  for  stores  and  maga¬ 
zines. 

“And  they  built  for  Pharaoh  treasure-cities,  Pithom 
and  Raamses.” — Exodus  i.  11. 

treasure-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  Gazania,  a  genus  of  Gorteriese. 
treasure-house,  s.  A  store  or  building  in  which 
treasures  are  stored  or  kept ;  a  place  where  treas¬ 
ured  or  highly  valued  things  are  kept. 

“  Honorably  effaced  by  debts 
Which  her  poor  treasure-house  is  content  to  owe.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 
treasure-trove,  s.  [English  treasure,  and  O.  Fr. 
trov6  (Fr.  trouv6)  =  found.] 

Eng.  Law:  Any  money  or  coin,  gold,  silver,  plate, 
or  bullion,  found  hidden  in  the  earth  or  other  pri¬ 
vate  place,  the  owner  .  hereof  being  unknown.  In 
such  cases  the  treasure-trove  belongs  to  the  Crown. 
If  the  owner  is  known,  or  is  ascertained  after  the 
treasure  is  found,  the  owner,  and  not  the  Crown,  is 
entitled  to  it.  It  is  the  practice  of  the  Crown  to 
give  to  the  finder  the  full  value  of  the  treasure 
found  upon  its  being  given  up.  Concealing  or 
appropriating  treasure-trove  is  an  indictable  of¬ 
fense,  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  If  it 
be  found  in  the  sea,  or  upon  the  earth,  it  does  not 
belong  to  the  Crown,  but  to  the  finder,  if  no  owner 
appears. 

treasure-vault,  s.  A  vault,  cellar,  or  similar 
place,  where  treasure,  stores,  &c.,  are  kept. 

“To  Kokeby  treasure-vaults!’1 

Scott.  Rokeby,  vi.  4. 

treas'-ure  (s  as  zh),  v.  t.  [Treasure,  s.] 

1.  To  hoard  up  ;  to  lay  up  in  store  ;  to  collect  and 
hoard,  as  money  or  other  precious  things  or  valu¬ 
ables,  either  for  future  use  or  for  the  sake  of  pre¬ 
serving  them  from  harm  or  damage  ;  to  accumulate. 
(Generally  followed  by  up.) 

“Yet,  faith  if  I  must  needs  afford 
To  spectre  watching  treasured  hoard.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  iii.  19. 

2.  To  retain  carefully  in  the  mind  or  heart. 

“That  not  a  dram,  nor  a  dose,  nor  a  scruple  of  this  pre- 

cious  love  of  yours  is  lost,  but  is  safely  treasur’d  in  my 
breast.” — Howell:  Letters,  bk.  i.,  let.  17. 

3.  To  regard  as  very  precious  ;  to  prize. 

*4.  To  enrich  ;  to  make  precious. 

“Treasure  thou  some  place  with  beauty’s  treasure.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  6. 

treas  -ur-er(s  as  zh),  ♦tres-er-er,  *treas-our- 
er,*threas-ur-er,  *threas-or-or,  *treas-ur-or,  s. 

[Fr.  trisorier;  Sp.  tesorero;  Port,  thesoureiro ;  ltal. 
tesoriere.)  One  who  has  charge  of  a  treasure  or 
treasury  ;  an  officer  who  receives  the  public  money 
arising  from  taxes,  duties,  and  other  governmental 
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sources  of  revenue,  takes  charge  of  the  same,  and 
.disburses  it  upon  orders  drawn  by  the  proper 
authority;  one  who  has  the  charge  of  collected 
funds,  such  as  those  belonging  to  incorporated 
companies  or  private  societies. 

“And  bad  vnto  his  treasourers. 

That  thei  his  treasour  all  about 
Departe  amonge  the  poore  route.” 

Goicer:  C.  A.,  ii. 

IF  1.  Treasurer  of  the  Household :  An  official  in  the 
lord-steward’s  department  of  the  royal  household  of 
■Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  who  bears  a  white  staff, 
-and  ranks  next  to  the  lord-steward,  in  whose 
absence  he  is  empowered  to  act  for  him.  The 
Treasurer  of  the.  Household  is  always  a  member  of 
the  Privy  Council,  and  his  tenure  of  office  is  depend¬ 
ent  on  that  of  the  ministry. 

2.  Treasurer  of  a  County :  An  official  who  takes 
charge  of  county  funds. 

trea§’-ur-er-shlp  (§  aszh),  *treas-ur-or-ship, 

s.  [Eng.  treasurer;  -ship.]  The  office  or  dignity  of 
a  treasurer. 

“Thomas  Brandingham,  bishop  of  Exeter  and  lord 
treasuror,  was  discharged  of  his  office  of  treasurorship.” 
—Holinshed:  Chronycle:  Rich.  II.  (an.  1381). 

*trea§’-ur-ess  (§  as  zh),  *treas-our-esse,  s. 
[Eng.  treasurer) ;  -ess.]  A  female  who  has  charge 
of  a  treasure. 

“  You,  Lady  Muse,  whom  Jove  the  counsellor 
Begot  of  Memory,  wisdom’s  treasuress.” 

Davies:  Immort.  of  the  Soul. 

*trea§’-ur-Ous,  adj.  [English  treasur(e) ;  -ous.] 
Worthy  to  be  cherished  and  prized;  of  great  value. 

“Goddess  full  of  grace, 

And  treasurous  angel  to  all  the  human  race.” 

Chapman:  Homer;  Hymn  to  Earth. 

treas'-ur-y  (s  as  zh),  *treas-ur-ie,  *tres- 
er-ye,  *tres-or-ie,  *tres-or-ye,  s.  [Fr .trisorerie; 
Sp.  &  ItaL  tesoreria .] 

1.  A  place  or  building  in  which  treasure  is  depos¬ 
ited  ;  a  store-place  for  wealth  ;  particularly,  a  place 
where  the  public  revenues  are  deposited  and  kept, 
and  where  money  is  disbursed  to  defray  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  government;  also,  a  place  where  the 
funds  of  an  incorporated  company  or  private  soci¬ 
ety  are  deposited  and  disbursed. 

2.  A  department  of  government  having  control 
over  the  management,  collection,  and  expenditure 
of  the  public  revenue. 

1[  (1)  Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States: 
The:  United  States  Treasury  Department  is  the 
fiscal  branch  of  the  government.  It  controls  the 
collection,  custody,  and  disbursement  of  the  public 
revenue,  and  it  embraces  those  valuable  aids  to 
trade  and  commerce — the  Lighthouse,  Life-sav¬ 
ing,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Marine  Hospital 
{Quarantine),  Immigration,  and  Navigation  serv¬ 
ices.  It  is  presided  over  by  a  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who  directs  the  collection,  safe-keeping, 
and  disbursement  of  the  revenue,  submits  to  Con¬ 
gress  the  estimates  of  annual  expenditures,  and  of 
the  probable  revenue ;  prepares  plans  for  the  im¬ 
provement  and  management  of  the  revenue,  and 
for  the  support  of  public  credit;  prescribes  the 
foruis  of  keeping  and  rendering  all  public  accounts ; 
collects  and  registers  statistics  of  commercial  and 
manufacturing  operations,  and  in  general  directs 
the  business  of  the  department,  in  all.  of  which  he 
has  the  aid  and  advice  of  three  Assistant  Secre¬ 
taries  and  the  assistance  of  a  corps  of  bureau  offi¬ 
cers  who  attend  to  matters  of  administrative  detail 
in  their  respective  services.  Payments  are  made 
upon  warrants  issued  by  the  Secretary  or  an  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary,  countersigned  by  either  the  First  or 
Second  Comptroller,  and  registered  by  the  Register 
of  the  Treasury..  The  office  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  is  a  bureau  of  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  is  specially  charged  with  the  custody  of 
the  public  money.  Other  important  branches  of 
the  Treasury  Department  are  the  Bureau  of  En¬ 
graving  and  Printing,  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  Office  of 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and  the  Secret 
Service  Division  engaged  in  the  detection  and  pre¬ 
vention  of  counterfeiting. 

(2)  Treasury  Department  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland:  The  duties  of  this  department  are  en¬ 
trusted  to  a  board  of  commissioners  entitled  Lords 
of  the  Treasury.  The  commissioners  are  five  in 
number.  The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  is,  as  a 
rule,  the  Prime  Minister,  or  head  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  He  must  be  a  member  of  one  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament.  As  Prime  Minister  he  has  an  exten¬ 
sive  patronage,  civil,  legal,  and  ecclesiastical,  ap¬ 
points  the  chief  officers  of  state,  and  regulates  the 
various  departments  under  the  crown.  The  office 
is  frequently  combined  with,  another  in  the  minis¬ 
try  :  thus,  the  First  Lord  at  times  holds  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The  virtual 
head  of  the  Treasury  is  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  with  which  office  that  of  First  Lord  is 
sometimes  united.  He  must  be  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  exercises  complete  control 
over  the  expenditure  of  the  different  branches  of 


the  service.  He  prepares  the  annual  estimate  of 
the  state  expenses,  and  of  the  ways  and  means  by 
which  it  is  proposed  to  meet  them,  and  lays  this 
statement,  commonly  called  the  Budget,  before  the 
House  of  Commons. 

3.  The  officers  of  the  Treasury  department.  [2.] 

4.  A  repository,  storehouse,  or  other  place  for  the 
reception  of  valuable  objects. 

5.  A  collection  of,  or  a  book  containing  (gener¬ 
ally  in  a  small  compass)  valuable  information  or 
facts  on  any  subject;  anything  from  which  wisdom, 
wit,  or  knowledge  may  be  abundantly  derived;  as, 
a  treasury  of  botany,  a  treasury  of  wit. 

*6.  A  treasure. 

“  And  make  his  chronicle  as  rich  with  prize. 

As  is  the  oozy  bottom  of  the  sea 

With  sunken  wreck  and  sumless  treasuries.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 

7.  The  weekly  payment  of  actors,  supers,  &c. 
( Theat .  slang.) 

treasury-bench,  s.  The  front  bench  or  row  of 
seats  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  Speaker,  which  is  appropriated 
to  the  chief  members  of  the  ministry. 

treasury-board,  s.  The  five  Lords  Commission¬ 
ers  of  the  Treasury.  (Eng.) 

treasury-note,  s.  A  promissory  note  issued  by 
the  United  States  treasury.  Treasury  notes  have 
been  issued  at  various  times  since  1812,  but  not  until 
tk6  act  of  February  25, 1862,  were  any  of  them  made 
legal  tenders.  That  act  authorized  the  issue  of 
$150,000,000  non-interest  bearing  notes,  payable  to 
bearer,  in  denominations  of  not  less  than  $5,  and 
legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  pri¬ 
vate,  except  duties  on  imports  and  interest  on  the 
public  debt. 

treasury-warrant,  s.  A  warrant  or  voucher 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  for  sums  disbursed  by  the  government.  Such 
warrants  are  countersigned  by  the  First  or  Second 
Comptroller,  and  registered  by  the  Register  of  the 
Treasury. 

treat,  *trayte,  *treate,  *treat-en,  *trete, 
*tret-en,  *tret-y,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  traiter= to  treat, 
from  Lat.  tracto— to  handle,  frequent,  from  traho 
(pa.  par.  tractus)  =to  draw.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  behave  to  or  toward;  to  conduct  one’s  self 
to  or  toward  in  a  particular  manner ;  to  act  well  or 
ill  toward ;  to  use  in  any  way. 

“At  present  they  have  bnt  little  idea  of  treating  others 
as  themselves  would  wish  to  be  treated,  but  treat  them  as 
they  expect  to  be  treated.” — Cook:  Second  Voyage,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  r. 

2.  To  handle  or  develop  in  a  particular  manner, 
in  writing  or  speaking,  or  by  the  process  of  art. 

“  Zeuxis  and  Polygnotus  treated  their  subjects  in  their 
pictures,  as  Homer  did  in  his  poetry.” — Dryden:  Dufres- 
noy. 

3.  To  manage  in  the  application  of  remedies ;  as, 
to  treat  a  disease  or  a  patient. 

4.  To  subject  to  the  action  of ;  as,  to  treat  a  sub¬ 
stance  with  sulphuric  acid. 

*5.  To  discourse  of ;  to  speak  of  or  on ;  to  discuss. 

“And  thei  camen  to  Cafarnaum  and  whanne  thei  weren 
in  the  hous  he  axide  hem  what  tretiden  ye  in  the  weye?” 

• — Wycliffe:  Mark  ix. 

*6.  To  negotiate,  to  settle. 

“To  treate  a  peace  atwene  both  prynces.” — Fabian: 
Chronycle,  ch.  cciv. 

7.  To  entertain,  without  expense  to  the  guest ;  to 
pay  the  expense  of  an  entertainment,  food,  or 
drink  (especially  the  last)  for,  as  a  compliment,  or 
as  a  sign  of  goodwill  or  friendlinesso 

8.  To  look  upon  or  consider. 

“The  Court  of  Borne  treats  it  as  the  immediate  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Hell— open  to  no  forgiveness.”— De  Quincey: 
Military  Nun,  sec.  v.,  p.  1L 

*9.  To  entreat,  to  beseech,  to  solicit. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  discuss,  to  discourse;  to  make  discussion 
or  discourse  of.  (Generally  followed  by  of.) 

“  Now  wol  I  speke  of  others  false  and  grete 
A  word  or  two,  as  olde  bookes  trete.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12,493. 

2.  To  discuss  terms  of  accommodation  or  agree¬ 
ment  ;  to  negotiate. 

“  He  was  now  not  only  willing,  but  impatient  to  treat.” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

3.  To  come  to  terms  of  accommodation ;  to  agree. 

4.  To  make  gratuitous  entertainment ;  to  pay  for 
food,  drink,  or  entertainments  for  another  or  others. 
[Treating,  C.  2.] 

IT  To  treat  with:  To  negotiate  with;  to  propose 
and  receive  terms  for  adjusting  differences. 

treat,  s.  [Treat,  v.] 

*1.  Parley,  conference,  treaty. 

2.  An  entertainment  given  as  a  compliment  or 
expression  of  goodwill. 


3.  Something  given  at  an  entertainment;  hence, 
something  which  affords  pleasure  or  is  peculiarly 
enjoyable ;  an  unusual  pleasure  or  gratification. 

“We  don’t  have  meat  every  day  .  .  .  and  it  is  a  treat  to 
me  to  get  a  dinner  like  this.” — Thackeray  Book  of  Snobs, 
ch.  xxxv. 

If  (1)  School  Treat:  A  treat  given  to  Sunday  or 
day  scholars  at  any  period  of  the  year,  but  espe¬ 
cially  in  summer,  when  it  generally  takes  the  form 
of  an  excursion  for  a  day  to  the  country  or  to  the 
sea-side. 

(2)  To  stand  treat:  To  pay  the  expenses  of  an 
entertainment,  &c.,  for  another  or  others;  to  en¬ 
tertain  gratuitously ;  to  treat. 

*treat’-a-ble,  *tret-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.  traitable.] 

1.  Moderate ;  not  violent. 

“The  heats  or  the  colds  of  seasons  are  less  treatable 
than  with  us.” — Temple. 

2.  Tractable;  easy  to  manage  or  come  to  terms 
with. 

“These  lordes  founds  the  kyng  of  Englande  so  treaU 
able." — Berners:  Froissart;  Cronycle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ccx. 

3.  Capable  of  being  treated,  discussed,  or 
handled. 

*treat’-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  treatab(le) ;  -ly.]  Mod¬ 
erately,  tractably. 

“Leisurely  and  treatably,  as  became  a  matter  of  so 
great  importance.” — Fuller:  Worthies;  General. 

treat -er,  s.  [Eng.  treat ,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  treats,  handles,  or  discourses  on  a 
subject. 

“Speeches  better  becoming  a  senate  of  Venice,  where 
the  treaters  are  perpetual  princes.” — Wotton:  Remains, 
p.  432. 

2.  One  who  entertains. 

treat  -ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Treat,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  treats. 

2.  Eng.  Law :  Specifically,  the  act  of  bribing  in 
parliamentary  or  other  elections  with  meat  or 
drink.  Every  candidate  who  corruptly  gives,  causes 
to  be  given,  or  is  accessory  to  giving,  or  pays,  wholly 
or  in  part,  expenses  for  meat,  drink,  entertainment, 
or  provision  for  any  person,  before,  during,  or  after 
an  election,  in  order  to  be  elected,  or  for  being 
elected,  or  for  corruptly  influencing  any  person  to 
give  or  refrain  from  giving  his  vote,  is  guilty  of 
treating,  and  forfeits  £50  to  any  informer,  with 
costs.  Every  voter  who  corruptly  accepts  meat, 
drink,  or  entertainment,  shall  be  incapable  of  vot¬ 
ing  at  such  election,  and  his  vote  shall  be  void. 

*treating-house,  s.  A  restaurant. 

“His  first  jaunt  is  to  a  treating-house.” — Gentleman 
Instructed,  p.  479. 

treat'-ise,  *treat-yse,  *tret-yse,  *tret-is,  s. 

[O.  French  traictis,  treitis,  tretis—weil  handled  or 
nicely  made.] 

1.  A  written  composition  on  some  particular  sub¬ 
ject,  in  which  its  principles  are  discussed  or  ex¬ 
plained.  Itmay  denote  a  composition  of  any  length, 
but  it  implies  more  form,  method,  and  fullness  than 
an  essay. 

“When  we  write  a  treatise,  we  consider  the  subject 
throughout.  We  strengthen  it  with  arguments — we  clear 
it  of  objections — we  enter  into  details — and,  in  short,  we 
leave  nothing  unsaid  that  properly  appertains  to  the  sub¬ 
ject.” — Gilpin:  Preface  to  Sermons,  i. 

*2.  Discourse,  talk,  tale. 

“  Your  treatise  makes  me  like  you  worse  and  worse.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  774. 

*treat'-is-er,  *treat-is-or,  s.  [Eng.  treatis(e); 
-erf]  One  who  writes  a  treatise. 

“I  tremble  to  speak  it  in  the  language  of  this  black¬ 
mouthed  treatiser.” — Featley.  Dippers  Dipt,  p.  69.  (1645.) 

treat’-ment,  s.  [Fr.  traitement.]  [Treat,  v.] 

1.  The  act  or  manner  of  treating  or  handling  a 
subject. 

“  Scarce  an  humor  or  character  which  they  have  not 
used:  all  comes  wasted  to  us,  and  were  they  to  entertain 
this  age,  they  could  not  now  make  such  plenteous  treat¬ 
ment .”  —Dry  den. 

2.  Management,  manipulation ;  manner  of  mixing 
or  combining,  of  decomposing,  or  the  like ;  as,  the 
treatment  of  subjects  in  chemical  experiments. 

3.  The  act  or  manner  of  treating  or  applying 
remedies  to ;  the  mode  or  course  pursued  for  reme¬ 
dial  purposes ;  as,  the  treatment  of  a  disease. 

4.  Usage;  manner  of  treating  or  using ;  behavior 
toward,  whether  good  or  bad. 

“His  assurances  of  their  future  security  and  honorable 
treatment.” — Anson:  Voyages,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

*5.  The  act  of  treating  or  entertaining;  entertain- 
ment. 
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•trfiat'-ure,  s.  [Treat,  v.]  Treatment. 

“All  erthly  kynges  may  know  that  theyr  powers  be 
vayne,  and  that  none  is  worthy  to  haue  the  name  of  a 
kynge  but  he  that  hath  all  thynges  sub jecte  to  his  hestes, 
as  here  is  shewed,  by  worchynge  of  his  treature  by  this 
water.” — Fabyan:  Chronycle,  ch.  ccvi. 


treat'-f ,  *tret-ee,  s.  [O.  Fr.  traicM ;  Fr.  traits 
=  a  treaty;  prop.  pa.  par.  of  O.  Fr.  tr aider;  Fr. 
traiter=  to  treat  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  treating  or  negotiating ;  negotiation ; 
the  act  of  treating  for  the  adjustment  of  differ¬ 
ences,  or  for  forming  an  agreement ;  as,  to  try  to 
settle  matters  by  treaty. 

*2.  A  proposal  tending  to  an  agreement;  an 
entrelty. 

“  I  must 

To  the  young  man  send  humble  treaties,  dodge 
And  palter  in  the  depths  of  lowness.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  11. 


3.  An  agreement  upon  terms  between  two  or  more 
persons. 

4.  Specifically,  an  agreement,  contract,  or  league 
between  two  or  more  nations  or  sovereigns,  for¬ 
mally  signed  by  commissioners,  duly  accredited, 
and  solemnly  ratified  by  the  several  sovereigns  or 
supreme  authorities  of  each  state.  Treaties  include 
all  the  various  transactions  into  which  states  enter 
between  themselves,  such  as  treaties  of  peace,  or  of 
alliance,  offensive  or  defensivet  truces,  conventions, 
<fec.  Treaties  may  be  entered  into  for  political  or 
commercial  purposes,  in  which  latter  form  they  are 
usually  temporary.  The  power  of  entering  into  and 
ratifying  treaties  is  vested  in  monarchies  in  the 
sovereign;  in  republics  it  is  vested  in  the  chief 
magistrate,  senate,  or  executive  council;  in  the 
United  States  it  is  vested  in  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  Treaties  may  be 
entered  into  and  signed  by  the  duly  authorized 
diplomatic  agents  of  different  states,  but  such 
treaties  are  subject  to  the  approval  and  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  supreme  authorities. 

IT  The  most  important  treaties  of  the  nineteenth 
century  have  been :  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  between 
Great  Britain  on  the  one  part  and  France,  Spain 
and  Holland  on  the  other,  signed  March  25-7, 1802 ; 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  between  France  on  the  one 
part  and  Austria,  Russia,  Great  Britain,  and  Prus¬ 
sia  on  the  other,  signed  May  30, 1814 ;  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna  (which  long  constituted  the  basis  of  the 
public  law  of  Europe),  between  Austria,  Spain, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Portugal,  Prussia,  Russia, 
and  Sweden,  signed  June  9, 1815 ;  the  Convention  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  Nov.  13, 
1826  pthe  Washington  Reciprocity  Treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  respecting 
Newfoundland  fishery,  commerce, &c.,  July  2,  1854; 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  between  Russia  on  the  one 
hand  and  France,  Great  Britain,  Sardinia  and  Tur¬ 
key  on  the  other,  March  30, 1856 ;  the  Treaty  of  Villa- 
franca,  of  which  the  preliminaries  were  signed 
between  France  and  Austria  on  July  12, 1859 ;  the 
Washington  Treaty,  settling  Alabama  claims,  &c., 
May  8, 1871 ;  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort,  between  Ger¬ 
many  and  France,  signed  May  10,1871 ;  the  Treaty  of 
San  Stefano,  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  March  3, 
1878;  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  again  between  Russia 
and  Turkey,  with  the  assent  of  the  other  European 
Powers,  Aug.  3,  1878;  the  Washington  (fishery  dis¬ 
pute),  Feb.  15,  1888,  and  the  Behring  Sea  Treaty, 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  in 
1893 ;  the  treaty  of  Shunonoseki,  between  China  and 
Japan  in  1895 ;  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  between  Spain 
and  the  United  States  in  1898.  [Behring  Sea  Dis¬ 
pute,  Peace  Treaty,  Protocol.] 


♦5.  A  treatise. 

treb’-I-us,  s.  [The  fictitious  name  of  a  depend¬ 
ent  and  parasite  to  whom  Juvenal  (v.  19)  offered 
advice.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Caligid®.  Head  buckler- 
shaped,  with  no  sucking  disks  on  the  large  frontal 
plates ;  thorax  three-jointed ;  four  pairs  of  legs  with 
long  plumose  hairs,  the  fourth  pair  slender,  two- 
branched  ;  second  pair  of  foot-jaws  two-jointed,  not 
framed  into  a  sucking  disk.  Trebius  caudatus  is 
parasitic  on  the  skate.  The  male  is  much  larger 
than  the  female. 

treb’-le  (le  as  §1),  *treb-ble,  a.,  adv.  &  s.  [O. 
Fr.  treble,  treible= triple,  from  Lat.  triplum ,  accus. 
of  triplus  =  triple,  from  tres  —  three.  Treble  and 
triple  are  doublets.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Triple,  threefold. 

“  But  to  speak  them  were  a  deadly  sin, 

And  for  having  but  thought  them  my  heart  within, 

A  treble  penance  must  be  done.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  ii.  13. 

II.  Music: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the1  highest  vocal  or  instru¬ 
mental  part,  sung  by  boys,  or  played  by  violins, 
oboes,  clarinets,  or  other  instruments  of  acute  tone. 

“It  is  evident,  that  the  percussion  of  the  greater 
quantity  of  air,  causeth  the  baser  sound;  and  the  less 
quantity  the  more  treble  sound.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  178. 


2.  Playing  or  singing  the  highest  part  or  most 
acute  tone ;  as,  a  treble  voice,  a  treble  violin,  &c. 

*B.  As  adv. :  Triply,  trebly,  threefold. 

“  *  We  will  double 

What  ever  Hemskirk  then  hath  promis’d  thee,’ 

‘And  I’ll  deserve  it  treble.’  ” 

Beaum.  dtFlet.:  Beggar’s  Bush,  iv.  L 
C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Three  times  as  much. 

II.  Music: 

1.  The  highest  vocal  or  instrumental  part,  sung 
by  boys,  or  played  by  violins,  flutes,  oboes,  clari¬ 
nets,  or  other  instruments  of  acute  tone.  The  treble 
or  soprano  voice  is  the  most  flexible  of  all  vocal 
registers ;  its  ordinary  compass  is  from  middle  C 
upward  to  the  extent  of  a  twelfth,  its  exceptional 
range  a  fifteenth,  or  even  beyond  this. 

2.  A  soprano  voice,  a  soprano  singer. 

“  Come  good  wonder, 

Let  you  and  I  be  jogging:  your  starved  trebble 
Will  waken  the  rude  watch  else.” 

Beaum.  ct  Flet.:  The  Chances,  i.  & 
*3.  A  musical  instrument. 

“Their  son  .  .  .  playing  upon  his  treble,  as  he  call* 
it,  with  which  he  earns  part  of  his  living.”  —  Pepyst 
Diary,  Sept.  17,  1663. 

treble-bar,  s. 

Entomology :  A  European  geometer  moth,  Anaitia 
plagiata.  Fore  wings  pale  gray,  with  three  trans¬ 
verse  black  bars;  hind  wings  smoky  gray  with 
a  double  transverse  line,  the  inner  part  darker,  the 
outer  lighter  than  the  rest  of  the  wing.  The  cater¬ 
pillar  feeds  on  the  flowers  and  leaves  of  Hypericum 
perforatum. 

treble-barrel  pump,  s.  A  pump  having  three 
barrels  connected  with  a  common  suction-pipe. 
The  pistons  are  operated  by  a  three-throw  crank, 
the  cranks  being  set  at  angles  of  120°,  so  that  each 
piston  is  always  at  a  different  part  of  the  stroke 
from  either  of  the  others,  and  a  continuous  flow 
produced, 
treble-block,  s. 

Naut.:  A  block  with  three  sheaves,  ordinarily 
used  as  a  purchase-block. 

treble-brown-spot,  s. 

Entom.:  A  European  geometer  moth,  Acidalia 
trigeminata.  Wings  very  pale  wainscot  brown, 
almost  yellow,  with  a  dark  gray  band  interrupted 
in  the  middle. 

treble  clef,  s. 

Music :  The  G  clef  on  the  second  line  of  the  stave, 
used  for  treble  voices  and  instruments  of  high  and 
medium  pitch,  such  as  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets, 
horns,  violins,  and  trumpets.  [Clef.] 
treble-cylinder  steam-engine,  s. 

Steam :  An  engine  having  a  pair  of  large  cylin¬ 
ders  for  the  continuation  of  the  expansion,  one  at 
each  side  of  the  small  cylinder. 

♦treble-dated,  a.  Living  thrice  as  long  as  man. 

“  And  thou,  treble-dated  crow.” 

Shakesp.:  Passionate  Pilgrim,  17. 

treble-lines,  s. 

Entomol.:  A  European  night  moth,  Grammesia 
trilinea.  Wing-expanse  an  inch  and  a  half ;  fore 
wings  dingy  gray,  with  four  slender  transverse 
darker  lines :  hind  wings  of  deeper  hue.  The  cater¬ 
pillar  feeds  on  Plantago  major. 

treble-shovel  plow,  subst.  A  plow  having  three 
shares ;  a  form  of  cultivator, 
treble-tree,  s. 

Vehicles:  A  whiffletree  for  three  horses;  an 
equalizer. 

treb  -le  (le  as  el),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Treble,  a.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  make  thrice  as  much ;  to  multiply  by  three ; 
to  make  threefold. 

“A  volume  re-written,  trebled  in  size,  and  covering  a 
much  larger  area  than  the  original.” — Field,  July  16,  1887. 
*2.  To  utter  in  a  treble  voice  or  key ;  to  whine  out. 

“He  outrageously 

(When  I  accused  him)  trebled  his  reply.” 

Chapman. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  threefold  or  thrice  as 
much. 

“  Whoever  annually  runs  out,  as  the  debt  doubles  and 
trebles  upon  him,  so  doth  his  inability  to  pay  it.” — Swift. 

treb'-le-ness  (leas  cl),  *treb-ble-ness,  subst. 
[Eng.  treble,  a. ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  treble  or  three¬ 
fold. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  treble  in  sound  or 
note. 

“  The  just  and  measured  proportion  of  the  air  percussed, 
toward  the  baseness  or  trebbleness  of  tones,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  secrets  in  the  contemplation  of  sounds;  for  it  dis¬ 
covered  the  true  coincidence  of  tones  into  diapasons; 
which  is  the  return  of  the  same  sound.”—  Bacon:  Nat. 
Hist.,  §  183. 


treb'-let,  s.  [Triblet.] 

treb'-lf,  adv.  (Eng.  treb(le),  a.  ;-*!/.]  Id  a  treblf 
manner ;  in  a  threefold  manner,  degree,  or  quantity} 
triply. 

treb  -u-Chet,  treb-uc-ket,  s.  [French  Mbuchet 
(O.  Fr.  trebuquet,  trabuquet),  from  trd>ucher—\a 
stumble,  to  tumble ;  O.  Fr.  trebuquier =to  overbal¬ 
ance,  to  bear  down  by  weight,  from  Lat.  trans 
across,  and  O.  Fr.  6uc= the  trunk  of  the  body ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  buk=  the  belly.]  .  , 

1.  Archceol. :  A  warlike  engine  formerly  used  for 
hurling  stones.  A  heavy  weight  on  the  short  end  of 
a  lever  was  suddenly  released,  raising  the  light  end 


of  the  longer  arm  containing  the  missile,  and  dis¬ 
charging  it  with  great  rapidity.  It  was  used  by 
besiegers  for  making  a  breach,  or  for  casting  stones 
and  other  missiles  into  the  besieged  town  or  castle. 

"[A]  trebuchet  [is]  a  warlike  engine  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  used  to  throw  stones,  fiery  material,  and  other  pro¬ 
jectiles  employed  in  the  attack  and  defense  of  fortified 
places  by  means  of  counterpoise.  At  the  long  end  of  a 
lever  was  fixed  a  sling  to  hold  the  projectile;  at  the  short 
end  a  heavy  weight,  which  furnished  the  necessary  mov¬ 
ing  force.” — Brande  tS;  Cox. 

2.  A  kind  of  balance  or  scales  used  in  weighing. 

3.  A  tumbrel  or  ducking-stool. 

4.  A  kind  of  trap. 
tre-$ent’-Ist,  s.  [Trecento.] 

Art:  (See  extract.) 

"Antonio  Cesari  (died  in  1828)  was  the  chief  of  the 
Trecentists,  a  school  which  carried  its  love  of  the  Italian 
authors  of  the  fourteenth  century  to  affectation.” — Ripley 
<fr  Dana:  Amer.  Cyclop.,  ix.  464. 

trS-cen-td  (c  as  <jh),  s.  [Ital.=three  hundred, 
but  used  for  thirteen  hundred.] 

Art:  A  term  applied  to  the  style  of  art  which 
prevailed  in  Italy  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Also 
called  sometimes  the  Early  Style  of  Italian  art. 

tre-chom'-e-ter,  subst.  [Gr.  trecho= to  run,  and 
metron=&  measure.]  A  kind  of  odometer,  or  con¬ 
trivance  for  ascertaining  the  distance  run  by  vehi¬ 
cles. 

*trech-our,  s.  [Treacher.] 
treck’-schuyt  (uy  as  61),  s.  [Dut.,  from  treckcn. 
trekken= to  draw,  and  schuit=&  boat.]  A  covered 
boat,  drawn  by  horses  or  cattle,  and  formerly  much 
used  for  conveying  goods  and  passengers  on  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  canals. 

tre-cu'-ll-u,  s.  [Named  after  M.  Tr&cul,  an  emi¬ 
nent  French  vegetable  anatomist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Artocarpacese.  Senegal  trees, 
having  a  globose  fruit  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter, 
full  of  smaHeHiptical  nuts,  with  an  eatable  embryo, 
tred’-dle,  s.  [Treadle.] 

1.  The  same  as  Treadle  (q.  v.). 

*2.  A  prostitute,  a  strumpet. 

3.  (PL) :  Dung  of  sheep  or  of  hares. 

♦trede-foule,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  frede=tread,  and 
/’bwle^fowl.]  A  treader  of  hens ;  a  cock. 

tre-dllle',  *tra-dille’,  *tre-drille,  subst.  [Fr. 
trois;  Lat.  tres= three.]  A  game  at  cards  played  by 
three  persons. 

“I  was  playing  at  eighteen-pence  tredrille  with  the 
Duchess  of  Newcastle  and  Lady  Brown.” — Walpole:  Let¬ 
ters,  iii.  464. 

tree,  *tre  (pi.  *treen,  *tren,  trees),  s.  [A.  S.  tred, 
treow=a  tree,  dead  wood,  or  timber;  cogn.  with 
Icel.  tr6;  Dan.  tree;  Sw.  fra=timber ;  trad=&  tree; 
Goth,  triu  (genit.  triwis)=a  tree,  a  piece  of  wood; 
Russ.  drevo=  a  tree;  Wei.  derw=  an  oak;  Ir.  darag, 
darog= an  oak;  Gr.  drws=an  oak,  doru—a.  spear- 
shaft;  Sansc.  dru= wood.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

*(2)  Wood,  timber. 

“  Not  oneli  vessels  of  gold  and  of  silver,  but  also  of  tree 
and  erthe.” — Wycliffe:  1  Timothy  ii.  20. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  trf,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw» 


tree-beard 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1).  Something  more  or  less  resembling  a  tree, 
consisting  of  a  stem  and  stalk  or  branches. 

“  lain  arc  their  hopes  who  fancy  to  inherit 
By  trees  of  pedigrees,  or  fame  or  merit.” 

.  .  Stepney:  Juvenal,  viii.  10. 

*(2)  A  cross. 

‘‘Whom  also  they  slew,  hanging  him  on  a  tree.”— Acts 

X.  89.  (R.  V.) 

(3)  The  gallows.  In  this  sense  usually  in  compo¬ 
sition,  or  with  an  adjective;  as,  tho  fatal  tree,  the 
triple  tree.  [Gallows-tbee,  Tybubn-tbee.] 

II.  Technically  : 

:  Any  woody  plant  rising  from  the  ground, 
with  a  trunk,  and  perennial  in  duration  ;  an  arbores- 
cent  plant  as  distinguished  from  a  shrub,  an  under- 
shrub,  and  an  herb.  The  classification  of  plants 
which  at  first  suggests  itself  as  the  most  natural 
one  is  into  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs.  This  is  still 
the  popular  classification  as  it  was  that  of  the  old¬ 
est  observers  (cf.  1  Kings  iv.  33) ;  but  it  violates  all 
5a^u  a  “pities,  and  has  long  since  been  aban¬ 
doned  by  botanists.  Trees  occur  in  many  orders, 
their  stems  varying  in  structure  according  to  the 
sub-kingdoms  to  which  they  belong.  They  may  be 
exogenous,  or  of  that  modification  of  the  exogenous 
stem  which  exists  in  gymnogens,  or  maybe  endogen¬ 
ous  or  acrogenous.  [Acbogen,  Exogen,  Endogen, 
Gymnogen.]  The  age  of  certain  trees,  especially  of 
Exogens,  is  often  great,  and,  when  cut  down,  the 
number  of  the  years  they  have  existed  can  be  ascer¬ 
tained  by  counting  the  annual  zones.  Some  of  the 

?:iant  cedars  of  California  are  more  than  a  hundred 
eet  in  circumference,  four  hundred  feet  high  and 
certainly  3,000  years  old.  Yon  Martius  describes 
the  trunks  of  certain  locust-trees  in  Brazil  as  being 
eighty-four  feet  in  circumference  and  sixty  feet 
where  the  boles  become  cylindrical.  From  count¬ 
ing  the  annual  rings  of  one,  he  formed  the  opinion 
that  it  was  of  about  the  age  of  Homer ;  another  esti¬ 
mate  increased  the  age  to  4,104  years,  but  a  third 
one  made  the  tree  first  grow  up  2,052  years  from  the 
publication  of  Martius’  book  (1820).  A  baobab-tree 
(Adansonia  digitata )  in  Senegal  was  computed  by 
Adanson,  A.  D.  1794,  to  be  5,150  years  old ;  but  he 
made  his  calculations  from  the  measurement  of  only 
a  fragment  of  the  cross-section,  and,  as  zones  differ 
much  in  breadth,  this  method  of  computation  in¬ 
volves  considerable  risk  of  error.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 
rejects  the  conclusion.  Most  trees  are  deciduous,  i. 
-e.,  have  deciduous  leaves,  a  few  are  evergreen.  To 
the  latter  kind  belong  those  coniferous  trees  which 
form  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  the  higher  tem¬ 
perate  latitudes,  while  deciduous  trees  prevail  in 
lower  latitudes.  The  planting  of  trees  is  now  more 
attended  to  than  formerly,  especially  in  cities  and 
on  the  prairie-lands  of  the  West. 

2.  Mechanical :  A  generic  name  for  many  wooden 
pieces  in  machines  or  structures,  as— 

(1)  Vehicles: 

,  (a)  The  bar  on  which  the  horse  or  horses  pull,  as 
single,  double,  treble,  whiffle,  swingle  trees. 
lb)  The  axle.  Also  known  as  axletree. 

(2)  Harness:  The  frame  for  a  saddle;  a  saddle¬ 
tree,  harness-tree,  gig-tree. 

(3)  Shipbuild. :  A  bar  or  beam  in  a  ship,  as  chess- 
tree,  cross-tree,  rough-tree,  trestle-tree,  waste-tree 
<q.  v.). 

(4)  Mill. :  The  bar  supporting  a  mill-spindle. 

(5)  A  vertical  pipe  in  some  pumps  and  air-engines. 

3.  Palceobot.:  Parts  of  trunks  of  trees  are  often 
found  almost  as  they  grew  in  certain  strata.  [Diet- 
bed,  Fobest,  3.] 

IT  1.  At  the  top  of  the  tree:  Preeminent;  having 
attained  the  highest  position. 

2.  Boot-tree:  [Boot-tbee.] 

3.  Genealogical-tree :  [Genealogical-tees.] 

4.  Tree  of  Chastity : 

Bot.:  Vitex  agnus-castus.  [Agnus-castcs.] 

5.  Tree  of  Heaven : 

Botany:  The  genus  Ailanthus  (q.  v.),  and  spec. 
Ailanthus  glandulosa. 

6.  Tree  of  Knowledge  : 

Script. :  A  tree  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  chosen  as 
the  test  of  obedience  to  our  first  parents  in  their 
state  of  innocence.  Had  they  abstained  from  eat¬ 
ing  it,  they  would  have  known  only  good ;  eating 
it,  they  for  the  first  time  knew  evil,  and,  by  con¬ 
trast,  knev.  good  more  perfectly  the  moment  that 
they  lost  it  forever  (Gen.  ii.  9-17,  iii.  1-24).  Tradi¬ 
tion  makes  the  Scripture  Tree  of  Knowledge  a 
species  of  Tabemeemontana,  but  there  is  not  the 
smallest  atom  of  evidence  on  the  subject. 

7.  Tree  of  Liberty :  A  tree  planted  by  the  people 
of  a  country  to  commemorate  the  achievement  of 
their  liberty,  or  the  obtaining  of  some  great  acces¬ 
sion  to  their  liberties.  Thus  the  Americans  planted 
a  tree  of  liberty  to  commemorate  the  establishment 
of  their  independence  in  1789,  and  several  were 
planted  in  Paris  after  the  Revolution  in  1848. 

8.  Tree  of  Life : 

(1)  Script. :  (a)  A  tree  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  eat¬ 
ing  of  which  man  would  have  lived  forever  (Gen.  ii. 
9,  iii.  22) ;  (6)  a  tree  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem 
(Bev.  xxii.  2). 
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(2)  Bot. :  The  genus  Thuja  (q.  v.). 

9.  Tree  of  Long  Life : 

Bot. :  Glaphyria  nitida.  [Glaphyeia.] 

10.  Tree  of  Sadness  : 

Bot.:  Nyctanthes  arbor -tristis.  [Nyctanthes.] 

11.  Tree  of  the  Gods  : 

Bot.:  The  genus  Ailanthus  (q.  v.). 

12.  Tree  of  the  Magicians : 

Bot. :  A  Chilian  name  for  Lycioplesiumpubiflorum, 
a  shrub  of  the  order  Solanaceee,  with  red  flowers. 

13.  Tree  of  the  Sun : 

Bot.:  A  rendering  of  Hinoki,  a  Japanese  name  for 
Retinospora  obtusa.  So  called  because  dedicated 
by  them  to  the  god  of  the  sun.  It  is  a  tree  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Cupresseae.  It  rises  to  the  height  of 
eighty  or  ninety  feet,  with  a  straight  trunk,  having 
a  diameter  at  the  base  of  five  feet,  and  yields  a  fine¬ 
grained  timber.  Called  also  the  Japanese  Cypress. 

tree-beard,  s. 

Botany  : 

(1)  Usnea  (q.  v.),  a  genus  of  Lichens.  So  named 
from  jrowing  on  trunks  of  trees,  and  for  the  same 
reason  sometimes  called  Tree-hair  and  Tree-moss. 

(2)  A  South  American  name  for  Tillandsia  usneo- 
ides.  [Tillandsia.] 

tree-boa,  s. 

Zo6l. :  Epicrates  angulifer.  from  Cuba  and  Hayti. 
The  muzzle  is  covered  witli  scales,  those  of  the  lips 
pitted,  the  forehead  with  symmetric  shields,  the 
.crown  scaly.  Called  more  fully  the  Pale-headed 
Tree  Boa. 

tree-calf,  s.  Bookbinding :  A  brown  calf  bind¬ 
ing  having  markings  resembling  the  branches  of  a 
tree. 

tree-celandine,  s. 

Bot.:  Bocconia frutescens.  [BOCCONIA.] 

tree-climber,  s. 

Ichthy.:  Anabas  scandens,  the  Climbing  Perch. 
L  out.  Dindorf,  of  the  Danish  East  India  Com¬ 
pany’s  Service,  told  Sir  Joseph  Banks  that  he  had 
taken  this  fish  from  a  moist  cavity  in  the  stem  of  a 
Palmyra  palm  growing  near  a  lake.  He  saw  it 
when  already  four  feet  above  the  ground  struggling 
to  ascend  still  higher — suspending  itself  by  its  gill- 
covers,  and  bending  its  tail  to  the  left,  it  fixed  its 
anal  fin  in  the  cavity  of  the  bark,  and  sought,  by 
extending  its  body,  to  urge  its  way  upward,  and  its 


Tree-climber. 

B.  Head  of  the  Tree-climber,  with  the  armed  gill-cover 
removed  to  show  the  suprabranchial  organ,  which,  by 
retaining  moisture,  enables  this  fish  to  live  for  some 
time  out  of  water. 

march  was  only  arrested  when  seized.  Tennent 
(Ceylon,  i.  217)  says:  “The  motive  for  climbing  is 
not  apparent,  since  water  being  close  at  hand  it 
could  not  have  gone  for  the  sake  of  the  moisture 
contained  in  the  fissures  of  the  palm,  nor  could  it 
be  in  search  of  food,  as  it  lives  not  on  fruit  but  on 
aquatic  insects.  The  descent,  too,  is  a  question  of 
difficulty.  The  position  of  its  fins  and  the  spines 
on  the  gill-covers  might  assist  its  journey  upward, 
but  the  same  apparatus  would  prove  anything  but 
a  facility  in  steadying  its  journey  downward.  The 
probability  is  that  the  ascent  which  was  witnessed 
by  Dindorf  was  merely  accidental,  and  ought  not  to 
be  regarded  as  the  habit  of  the  animal.” 

‘‘In  the  Tamoule  language  it  is  called  Paneiri,  or  Tree- 
climber. "—Wood:  Illus.  Nat.  Hist.,  iii.  295. 


tree-grasshopper 

tree-creeper,  s. 

Omith.:  Certhia  familiaris,  a  srender  bird, 
scarcely  so  large  as  a  sparrow,  with  a  long,  curved, 
sharp-pointed  bill,  and  stiff  tail-feathers  ;  plumage 
on  upper  surface  shades  of  brown,  wings  barred 
with  pale  brown  and  black,  and  nearly  all  wing- 
feathers  tipped  with  white;  under-surface  silvery 
white,  flanks  and  vent  with  a  rufous  tinge.  Found 
generally  in  temperate  climates  where  old  wood 
prevails.  It  is  an  excellent  climber,  running  rap¬ 
idly  by  jerks  in  a  spiral  direction  over  the  bark  of 
trees,  searching  for  small  insects  which  lurk  in  the 
crevices,  picking  them  out  with  its  slender  bill, 
occasionally  varying  its  diet  on  the  seeds  of  various 
conifers 

tree-crow,  s. 

Omith. :  Any  individual  of  the  Corvine  sub-family, 
Dendrocittinee. 

tree-cultus,  s. 

Anthrop.:  Tree-worship  (q.  v.). 

“  The  whole  tree-oultus  of  the  world  must  by  no  means 
be  thrown  indiscriminately  into  the  one  category.”— 
Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  ii.  221. 

tree-deity,  s. 

Anthrop. :  A  tree  considered  either  as  a  god  or  as 
the  abode  of  some  god  or  spirit. 

“In  actual  fact  a  tree-deity  is  considered  to  be  human 
enough  to  be  pleased  with  dolls  set  up  to  swing  in  the 
branches.” — Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  ii.  217. 

tree-digger,  s. 

Agricult.:  A  kind  of  double  plow  employed  in 
nurseries  for  cutting  off  the  roots  of  trees  which 
have  been  planted  in  rows.  It  divides  the  earth  at 
a  certain  depth  below  the  surface,  and  at  a  deter¬ 
minate  distance  on  each  side  of  the  rows,  to  per¬ 
mit  the  tree  to  be  readily  removed  from  the  soil. 

tree-duck,  s. 

Omith.:  Swainson’s  name  for  the  genus  Dendro- 
cygna  (q.  v.). 

tree -dwelling,  s. 

Anthrop. :  A  rude  kind  of  but  built  among  the 
branches  of  trees  by  some  races  of  low  culture  as  a 
protection  against  wild  beasts. 

“He  found  their  tree-dwellings  deserted  for  some  years 
past,  but  the  people  feared  they  might  have  to  resort  to 
them  again,  from  the  increase  of  tigers  and  elephants 
near  their  settlements.” — Joum.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  x.  448. 

tree-fern,  s. 

1.  Bot. :  A  fern  rising  to  the  elevation,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  having  the  structure  of  a  tree.  The 
trunk  is  really  a  rhizome,  consisting  of  a  woody 
cylinder,  of  equal  diameter  at  each  end,  growing 
only  at  the  top,  and  composed  internally  of  loose, 
cellular  substance,  which  often  disappears.  When 
actual  wood  is  present,  it  consists  almost  wholly  of 
large  scalariform  or  dotted  ducts  imbedded  in  hard 
plates  of  thick-sided,  elongated  tissue,  usually  of 
an  interrupted  sinuous  aspect,  though  sometimes 
constituting  a  complete  tube.  Externally  the  stem 
has  a  hard,  cellular,  fibrous  rind,  consisting  of  the 
united  bases  of  leaves,  and  is  thicker  below  than 
above.  Many  Tree-ferns  belong  to  the  genus  Cyathea 
(q.  v.).  Tree-ferns  flourish  further  from  the  equa¬ 
tor  in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
They  do  so  in  New  Zealand,  46  S.  Lat. 

2.  Palceobot.:  [Febn,  2.] 

tree-frog,  s. 

Zoblogy :  Any  individual  of  the  family  Hylidse 
(q.  v.).  They  are  of  small  sizej  more  elegant  in 
form  than  the  true  frogs,  of  brighter  colors,  and 
more  active  habits.  They  feed  on  insects,  which 
they  pursue  on  the  branches  of  shrubs  and  trees. 
The  European  Tree-frog  ( Hyla  arborea)  is  common 
in  the  middle  and  south  of  the  Continent,  and 
ranges  into  Asia  and  the  north  of  Africa.  It  be¬ 
comes  very  noisy  on  the  approach  of  rain,  and  is 
often  kept  in  confinement  as  a  kind  of  barometer. 
The  common  Tree-frog  of  North  America  is  Hyla 
versicolor,  replaced  in  the  south  by  the  Green  Tree- 
frog,  H.  viridis. 

tree-germander,  s. 

Bot. :  Teucrium  scorodonia.  It  is  a  labiate  plant, 
one  or  two  feet  high,  with  downy  and  much  wrin¬ 
kled  leaves,  crenate  on  the  margin,  and  yellowish- 
white  flowers.  It  is  frequent  in  woods  and  dry, 
stony  places,  flowering  in  August  and  September. 
It  is  very  bitter,  and  has  sometimes  been  substi¬ 
tuted  for  hops. 


tree-coffin,  s. 

Anthrop.:  A  kind  of  box  hollowed  out  of  the 


tree-goose,  s. 

_ Omith. :  The  Bemicle-goose  (q.  v.). 

trunk  of  a  tree,  and  used  as  a  coffin.  “It  has  also  been  called  tree-goose,  from  the  belief  that  it 

tree-COUPling.  S.  A  piece  uniting  a  single-  to  a  originated  from  old  and  decayed  trees.” — Ripley  &  Dana i 
double-tree:  Amer.  Cyclop.,*!!!.  181. 

tree-crab,  s.  tree-grasshopper,  s. 

ZoOl. :  The  genus  Birgus  (q.  v.).  Entom.:  Meconema  varia. 


b6il  b6y;  pout,  Jov^l;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  &em;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  f. 

clan,  -tian  =  sh*n.  -tion.  -sion  shun*  tion.  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  -bel,  del. 


tree-hair 
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trefoil 


tree-hair.  s. 

Botany : 

(1)  Cornicularia  jubata,  a  lichen  hanging  in  dark, 
wiry  masses  from  trees  in  subalpine  woods. 

(2)  [Teee-beaed,  l.J 

tree-hopper,  s. 

Entom.:  A  popular  name  for  any  individual  of 
the  genus  Membracis  (q.  v.). 

“Other  harvest-flies  of  the  same  family  .  .  .  are 
not  furnished  with  a  musical  apparatus,  but  have  the 
faculty  of  leaping  a  distance  of  five  or  six  feet;  they  are 
more  properly  called  tree-hoppers.” — Ripley  &  Dana; 
Amer.  Cyclop.,  viii.  502. 

tree-irons,  s.pl. 

Vehicles :  The  irons  connecting  single  to  double 
trees,  or  the  latter  to  the  tongue  of  the  vehicle. 
Also  the  hooks  or  clips  by  which  the  traces  are 
attached. 

tree-jobber,  s.  A  woodpecker.  ( Prov .) 

tree-kangaroo,  s. 

Zo6l. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Dendrolagus 
(q.  v.). 

tree-lichen  beauty,  s. 

Entom.:  A  night-moth,  Bryophila  algce.  Fore 
wings  gray-green  at  the  base,  followed  by  a  trans 
verse  whitish  bar,  then  by  a  brown  band,  and  then 
again  by  a  pale  bar  and  a  greenish  fringe ;  hind 
wings  brown  with  a  discoidal  spot. 

tree-like,  a. 

Bot. :  Dendroid ;  divided  at  the  tip  into  a  number 
of  fine  ramifications  so  as  to  resemble  the  head  of 
a  tree,  as  Lycopodium  dendroideum.  Generally 
used  of  small  plants. 

*tree-lizards,  s.pl. 

Zo&l.:  The  Dendrosauria  (q.  v.). 
tree-louse,  s. 

Entom. :  A  plant-louse.  [Aphis.] 

tree-mallow,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Lavatera  (q.  v.),  and  specifically 
L.  arborea. 

tree-molasses,  subst.  Molasses  made  from  the 
Sugar-maple-tree. 

tree-moss,  s. 

Botany : 

(1)  Usnea  plicata.  So  named  from  its  growing 
on  trees. 

(2)  The  genus  Usnea.  [Teee-beaed.] 

tree-mouse,  s. 

Zobl. :  A  popular  name  for  any  of  the  Dendro- 
myin®,  an  African  sub-family  of  Murid®.  The 
ears  are  clothed  with  hairs ;  and  the  feet,  which 
are  five-toed,  are  fitted  for  climbing. 

tree-nymph,  s. 

Anthrop. :  A  dryad.  (See  extract.) 

“The  Homeric  Hymn  to  Aphrodite  tells  of  the  free - 
nymph,  long-lived,  yet  not  immortal — they  grow  with 
high-topped  leafy  pines  and  oaks  upon  the  mountains, 
but  when  the  lot  of  death  draws  nigh,  and  the  lovely 
trees  are  sapless,  and  the  bark  rots  away,  and  the  branches 
fall,  then  their  spirits  depart  from  the  light  of  the  sun.” 
— Tylor;  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  ii.  219. 

tree-onion,  s. 

Bot. ;  Allium  proliferum,  a  hardy  perennial,  three 
feet  high,  the  native  country  of  which  is  unknown. 

tree-pie,  s. 

Ornith.:  A  popular  name  for  any  individual  of 
the  genus  Dendrocitta. 

tree-pigeon,  s. 

Ornith.:  A  popular  name  for  any  pigeon  of  the 
genus  Treron  (q.  v.).  The  species  are  shy  and  Gn*id, 
and  inhabit  the  woods  of  intertropical  Asia  and 
Africa.  The  prevailing  colors  of  the  plumage  are 
green  and  yellow  of  different  shades,  more  or  less 
contrasted  with  rich  purple  and  reddish  brown. 
Their  note  is  very  different  from  the  mere  cooing  of 
the  ringdove. 

tree-porcupine,  s. 

Zo&l. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of  Synether- 
ina  (q.  v.) .  They  are  of  considerable  size,  measur¬ 
ing  from  sixteen  to  twenty  inches  without  the  tail, 
which  is  about  a  third  the  length  of  the  head  and 
body.  They  are  of  lighter  build  than  the  Ground- 
porcupines,  are  covered  with  short,  close,  many- 
colored  spines,  often  mixed  with  hairs,  and  their 
tail  is  always  prehensile.  They  are  nocturnal  in 
their  habits,  and  live  on  fruit  and  roots. 

tree-primrose,  s. 

Bot.:  CEnother a  biennis.  [Evening-peimeose.] 

tree-purslane,  s. 

Bot. :  Portulacaria  afra,  an  evergreen  African 
shrub,  about  three  feet  high ;  with  purple  flowers 
in  its  native  country,  but  which  has  not  flowered  in 
greenhouses  since  A.  D.  1732. 


tree-rat,  s. 

Zo&l. :  Mus  arboreus,  about  seven  or  eight  inches 
long,  from  Bengal.  It  builds  a  nest  in  cocoanut 
trees  and  bamboos,  and  lives  partly  on  grain  and 
partly  on  young  cocoanuts. 

tree -runner,  s. 

Ornith.  ( pi.) :  Swainson’s  name  for  Anabatin®, 
which  he  makes  a  sub-family  of  Certhiadro.  Its 
type-genus  is  Anabates,  founded  on  Anabates  sub- 
cristata,  a  Brazilian  bird. 

tree-scraper,  «.  A  tool,  usually  a  triangular 
blade,  to  remove  old  bark  and  moss  from  trees. 
Also  used  in  gathering  turpentine, 
tree-serpent,  s.  [Teee-snake.] 
tree-snake,  tree-serpent,  s. 

Zo&l. :  Any  individual  of  the  family  Dendrophid® 

(q.  V.). 

“  Some  nocturnal  tree-snakes  have  a  prolonged  snout.” 
— Owen :  Anat.  Vert. 

tree-sorrel,  s. 

Bot. :  Rumex  lunar  ia,  an  evergreen  plant,  about 
two  feet  high,  with  greenish  flowers,  introduced 
from  the  Canaries  into  European  greenhouses  in 
A.  D.  1690.  It  is  now  cultivated  in  this  country, 
tree-soul,  s. 

Anthrop.:  An  animating  and  individuating  prin¬ 
ciple  supposed  by  races  practicing  tree-worship  to 
reside  in  every  tree. 

“  Orthodox  Buddhism  declared  against  the  tree-souls, 
and  consequently  against  the  scruple  to  harm  them,  de¬ 
claring  trees  to  have  no  mind  nor  sentient  principle.” — 
Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  i.  475. 

tree-sowthistle,  s. 

Bot.:  Sonchus  arvensis.  ( Britten  db  Holland.) 
Root  with  creeping  scions,  stem  simple,  leaves  den¬ 
ticulate,  clasping  the  stem,  with  short,  obtuse  auri¬ 
cles  ;  involucre  glandulose,  hispid :  flowers  very 
large,  yellow.  Frequent  in  cornfields.  Called  also 
Corn  Sowthistle, 
tree -squirrel,  s. 

Zo&l. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Sciurus  (q.  v.), 
as  distinguished  from  the  Flying  Squirrels  (Ptero- 
mys)  and  the  Ground  Squirrels  (Tamias). 
tree-SUgar,  s.  Sugar  made  from  the  Maple-tree, 
tree-swift,  s. 

Ornith. :  A_y  individual  of  the  genus  Dendrocheli- 
don. 

tree-toad,  s. 

Zo&l. :  A  popular  name  for  several  of  the  Hylid®. 
Used  without  a  qualifying  epithet,  it  is  equivalent 
to  tree-frog  (q.  v.).  With  a  qualifying  epithet  it  is 
limited  to  particular  species.  Hyla  versicolor  is 
the  Changeable  Tree-toad,  Trachycephalus  lichena- 
tus  is  the  Lichened,  and  T.  marmoratus  the  Mar¬ 
bled  Tree-toad. 

tree -top,  s.  The  top  or  highest  part  of  a  tree. 

“Reflected  in  the  water, 

Every  tree-top  had  its  shadow.” 

Longfellow;  Hiawatha,  xxii. 

tree-wasp,  s. 

Entomology:  Any  wasp  that  makes  its  nest  in 
trees.  [Yespa.] 

tree-wool,  s.  The  same  as  Pine-needle  Wool 
(q.  v.). 

tree-worship,  s. 

Compar.  Relig.  •  A  “  form  of  religion  , .  •  .  gen¬ 
eral  to  most  of  the  great  races  of  mankind  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  stage  of  mental  development.”  (.Lubbock:  Orig. 
Civil.,  ed.  1882,  p.  294.)  It  may  have  been  a  particu¬ 
lar  kind  of  nature-worship,  or  have  arisen  from  the 
animistic  conception  prevailing  among  the  races  of 
low  culture  at  the  present  day,  that  trees  were  the 
residences  or  embodiments  of  spirits  or  deities. 
Tree-worship  was  a  peculiarly  Canaanitish  cult,  as 
is  proved  by  the  frequent  mention  of  it  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  stern  denunciations  of  it  show 
that  the  Jews,  from  time  to  time,  lapsed  into  the 
nature-worship  of  their  neighbors  (Deut.xii,3,  xiv. 
21 ;  Judges  vi.  25  ;  1  Kings  xiv.  23,  xv.  13,  ydii.  19 ;  2 
Kings  xvii.  10,  xxiii  ;  Isa.  lvii.  5 ;  Jer.  xvL.  2 ;  Ezek. 
vi.  13,  xx.  28;Hos.  iv.  13).  It  formed  an  essential 
part  of  the  classic  mythologies,  in  which  are  found 
superhuman  beings  attached  to  individual  trees, 
and  sylvan  deities — dryads,  fauns,  and  satyrs— 
roaming  in  the  forest,  the  analogues  of  which  still 
live  in  folk-tales  as  elves  and  fairies.  [Gbove,  II.] 
Tree-worship,  in  some  form  or  other  in  Southern 
Asia,  still  composes  an  important  partof  Buddhist 
practice,  though  it  is  not  recognized  by  Buddhistic 
sacred  literature.  The  famous  Bo  tree,  grown 
from  a  branch  of  the  tree  sent  by  Asoka  to  Ceylon 
in  the  third  century  B.  C.,  till  its  destruc¬ 
tion  in  October,  1887,  received  the  worship 
of  pilgrims,  who  came  in  thousands  to  do  it 
reverence  and  offer  prayer  before  it.  (Cf.  Athe¬ 
naeum,  Nov.  12, 1887,  pp.  639,  640.)  Fergusson  (Tree 
and  Serpent  Worship,  passim.)  also  shows  what  a 


large  place  tree-worship  held  in  early  Buddhism, 
ana  that  it  was  then  closely  connected  with  serpent 
worship.  On  this  subject  Tylor  (Prim.  Cult.,  ed. 
1873,  ii.  218)  remarks:  “The  new  philosophic  re¬ 
ligion  seems  to  have  amalgamated,  as  new  religions 
ever  do,  with  older  native  thoughts  and  rites.  Down 
to  the  later  middle  ages  tree-worship  lingered  in 
Central  Europe ;  while  names  like  *  Holyoake  ’  and 
‘  Holywood  '  record  the  fact  that  at,  no  very  remote 
period  holy  trees  and  groves  existed  in  Britain; 
anditis  a  remarkable  fact  that  a  sacred  linden-tree 
in  the  parish  of  Hvityard,  in  South  Sweden, 
gave  a  name  to  the  family  of  Liun®us.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  tree-worship  is  prevalent  among  native 
races  in  America,  Africa,  Asia,  and  Australia.  In 
Europe,  though  traces  of  it  still  linger  in  folk-tales 
and  popular  customs,  it  no  longer  exists  as  a  cult, 
except  among  the  people  of  the  Chersonese,  who, 
though  nominally  Greek  Christians,  “still  adhere 
to  their  beliefs  in  good  and  evil  spirits,  and  wor¬ 
ship  them — the  good  spirits  in  forests  and  groves 
where  coniferous  are  mixed  with  foliaceous  trees, 
and  the  evil  spirits  in  purely  coniferous  forests. 
Every  god  is  represented  by  a  special  tree,  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  which  is  provided  for  by  a  separate  priest 
chosen  by  lot.”  (Nature,  March  25,  1886,  p.  496.) 

tree- •worshiper,  tree-worshipper,  s. 

Anthrop.:  One  who  practices  any  form  of  tree- 
worship  (q.  v.). 

“  The  transformed  teacher  reproved  the  tree-worship¬ 
per,  for  thus  addressing  himself  to  a  senseless  thing.” — 
Tylor;  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  ii.  218. 

tree,  v.  t.  C:  i.  [Teee,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally : 

1.  To  drive  to  a  tree  ;  to  cause  to  ascend  a  tree  or 
trees. 

“  One  day  my  dog  treed  a  red  squirrel  in  a  tall  hickory.” 
— Burroughs ;  Pepacton,  p.  212. 

2.  To  place  upon  a  tree ;  to  stretch  on  a  tree ;  as, 
to  tree  boots. 

II.  Fig. :  To  put  in  a  fix ;  to  drive  to  the  end  of 
one’s  resources. 

“  You  are  treed  and  you  can’t  help  yourself.” — H. 
Kingsley;  Geoff ry  Hamlyn,  ch.  v. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  take  refuge  in  a  tree,  as  a  wild  animal. 

“  Besides  treeing,  the  wild  cat  will  take  advantage  of 
some  hole  in  the  ground.” — Thorpe:  Backwoods,  180. 

*2.  To  grow  to  the  size  of  a  tree. 

IT  To  tree  one's  self:  To  conceal  one’s  self  behind  or 
in  a  tree,  as  in  hunting  or  fighting. 

*tree’-hOf)d,  subst.  [Eng.  tree,  s. ; -hood.]  The 
quality,  state,  or  condition  of  a  tree. 

tree’-less,  a.  [Eng.  tree,  s. ;  -less.]  Destitute  of 
trees. 

*treen,  a.  [A.  S.  treowen,  from  treow= a  tree.] 

1.  Made  of  wood  or  tree ;  wooden. 

“Which  done,  or  in  doinge,  they  praised  and  wor¬ 
shipped  their  owne  golden,  syluery,  coper,  yerney,  treen 
and  stony  goddis.” — Joye:  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  ch.  i. 

2.  Pertaining,  derived  from,  or  drawn  from  trees. 

“ Treen  liquors,  especially  that  of  the  date.”— Evelyn: 

Sylva. 

*treen,  s.  pi.  [Teee.  s.] 

tree  -nail,  tre  -nail,  tren’-nel,  trim  -nel.  s. 

[Mid.  Eng.  treen= wooden,  and  Eng.  nail.] 

Shipbuild. :  A  cylindrical  pin  of  hard  wood,  from 
an  inch  to  an  inch  and  three-quarters  in  diameter, 
used  for  securing  planking  to  the  frames,  or  parts 
to  each  other. 


*tree-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  tree,  s. ;  -ship.]  The  state 
or  condition  of  being  a  tree  ;  treehood. 

“While  thus  through  all  the  stages  thou  hast  pushed 
Of  treeship ■ — first  a  seedling  hid  in  grass; 

Then  twig,  then  sapling.”  Cowper:  Yardley  Oak. 


tre  -fal-low,  v.  t.  [Theif allow.] 
tre'-fle,  s.  [Teefoil.] 

Fort. :  A  mine  with  three  chambers  like  a  trefoil. 


tref'-lee,  a.  [Fr.  fr(i/?e= trefoil  (q.  v.).] 

Her. :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  cross,  the  arms  of 
which  end  in  triple  leaves,  rep¬ 
resenting  trefoils.  Bends  are 
sometimes  borne  treflee,  that  is, 
with  trefoils  issuing  from  the 
side. 

tref-dil,  tre'-fdil,  trey-foil, 

s.  [O.  Fr.  trifoil,  treffle,  from 
Lat.  trifolium— a  three-leaved 
plant,  as  the  clover,  from  pref. 
tri-  —  three  (allied  to  tres  — 
three),  and  folium=a  leaf ;  Fr. 
trifle;  Span,  trifolio;  Ital.  tri¬ 
fog  lio.]  f 

1.  Botany : 

(1)  The  genus  Trifolium,  specif.  Trifolium  minus r 
[Clovee.] 


Cross  Treflee. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
orr  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try;  Syrian,  se.  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw» 


treelet 
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trembling 


(2j  Medicago  lupulina. 

(3)  Stylosanthes  procumbens,  a  West  Indian  spe¬ 
cies  of  Hedysare®,  with  yellow  dimorphic  flowers. 

IT  Great  Trefoil  is  Medicago 
tativa.  [Bied’sfoot  -  tee- 
foil,  Watee-teefoil.] 

2.  Arch. :  An  ornament 
used  in  Gothic  architecture, 
formed  by  moldings  in  the 
heads  of  window-lights,  trac¬ 
ery,  panelings,  &c.,  so  ar¬ 
ranged  as  to  resemble  the 
trefoil  or  three-leaved  clover. 

3.  Her.:  A  charge  repre¬ 

senting  the  clover-leaf,  and 
always  depicted  as  slipped, 
that  is,  furnished  with  a 
stalk.  Trefoil. 


♦tree -let,  s.  [Eng.  tree. 
s. ;  dimin.  suff.  -let.]  A  little  or  young  tree. 


“  Kurz  says  that  in  Barm&h  it  is  sometimes  a  treelet  fif¬ 
teen  to  twenty  feet  high.” — Journal  of  Botany,  vol.  x.,  No. 
221,  p.  140.  (1881.) 

treg-,  trega-,  prefix.  [Formed  after  Mega-.] 
One  trillion  (1,000,000,000,000)  ;  as  trege rg,  frej/ohm, 
<regradyne=a  trillion  ergs,  a  trillion  ohms,  a  trillion 
dynes. 

*tre-ha’-lg,,  s.  [Corrupted  from  tigala,  the  native 
name.] 

Ohem. :  The  substance  from  which  a  peculiar 
sugar  [Tbbhalqse]  has  been  obtained.  It  is  the 
cocoon  of  a  beetle  from  Persia,  and  not  properly  a 
saccharine  exudation.  ( Fliickiger  dt  H anbury : 
Pharmacographia .) 


tre'-h?i-16§e,  s.  [Eng.  trehal(a),  and  (gluc)ose.] 
C/iem. ;  C12H22O112H2O.  A  saccharine  substance 
extracted  from  trehala  manna  by  boiling  alcohol. 
It  forms  shining  rhombic  crystals,  soluble  in  water 
and  in  boiling  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether,  and  melts 
at  100°.  Boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  con¬ 
verted  into  dextro-glucose ;  with  dilute  nitric  acid, 
it  yields  oxalic  acid ;  in  contact  with  yeast  it  passes 
slowly  into  the  alcoholic  fermentation.  An  aqueous 
solution  of  trehalose  has  a  dextro-rotatory  power 
[a]=+199\ 

treil'-lage  (age  as  lg),  s.  [Fr.,  from  treille-an 
arbor.] 

Hort.:  A  light  frame  of  posts  and  rails  to  support 
espaliers ;  a  trellis. 

“Contrivers  of  bowers,  grottos,  treillages,  and  cas¬ 
cades.” — Spectator. 
treille.s.  [Fr.] 

Her.:  A  lattice;  it  differs  from 
fretty  in  that  the  pieces  do  not 
interlace  under  and  over,  but 
cross  athwart  each  other,  and 
are  nailed  at  the  joint.  Called 
also  trellis. 

trek,  v.  i.  [Dut.  trekken=to 
draw,  to  draw  a  wagon ;  to 
Journey.]  To  travel  by  wagon; 
to  journey  as  in  search  of  a  new  Treille. 

settlement.  ( South  Africa.) 

“It  is  quite  possible  that  they  might,  like  the  Boers, 
trek  once  more  beyond  the  reach  of  American  laws.” — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

trek,  s.  [Teek,  v.]  A  journey  with  a  wagon ;  a 
march.  ( South  Africa.)  y 

trek-oxen,  s.  pi.  Oxen  used  for  drawing  wagons. 
(P.  Gillmore:  Great  Thirst  Land.) 
trek-rope,  s.  A  trek-tow  (q.  v.). 

“  The  oxen  loosened  from  the  trek-rope." — Comhill  Mag¬ 
azine,  March,  1883,  p.  293. 

trek-tow,  s.  A  Dutch  name,  in  Southern  Africa, 
for  strips  of  hide  twisted  into  rope-traces,  for  oxen 
to  draw  wagons  by. 

trel'-lls  *trel-lice,  *trel-lize,  *tre-lys,  subst. 
[Fr.  trellis= a  trellis;  treiller— to  grate  or  lattice, 
to  furnish  or  support  with  crossed  bars  or  latticed 
frames,  from  treille— an  arbor  or  walk  set  with 
vines,  &c.,  twining  about  a  latticed  frame,  from 
Lat.  trichila,  triclia ,  triclea,  tricla-a  bower,  arbor, 
or  summer-house.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  gate  or  screen  of  open-work;  lattice-work 
either  of  metal  or  wood. 

2.  A  support  for  vines,  creepers,  or  espaliers. 
Used  especially  for  grapes,  hops,  and  ornamental 
climbing-plants. 

II.  Her.:  The  same  as  Teeille  (q.  v.). 
trellis -work,  s.  Lattice-work. 

“With  lawns,  and  beds  of  flowers,  and  shades 
Of  trellis-work  in  long  arcades.” 

Wordsworth:  trr.Ue  Doe  of  Rylstone,  iv. 

trel-lis,  *trel-lize,  v.  t.  [Teellis,  s.]  To  fur¬ 
bish  with,  or  as  with  trellis  or  lattice-work. 

“ The  windows  are  large,  trellized,  and  neatly  carved. 
— Herbert:  Travels,  p.  211. 


tr€-ma-bO-lI'-t€§,  *.  [Gr.  trema—a  hole;  bolA= 
a  thunderbolt,  a  wound,  and  suff.  -ites.] 

Palceonl. :  A  genus  of  Meandrospongid®,  with  one 
species  from  the  Upper  Cretaceous  rocks. 

tre-ma-dic-ty-on,  s.  [Gr.  trema= a  hole,  and 
diktyon=&  net.] 

Palaeontology :  A  genus  of  Hexactinellid  Sponges, 
from  the  Upper  Jurassic. 

Tre-mad’-oc,  s.  [Wei.  See  def.] 

Geog. :  A  small  town  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
Cardigan  Bay,  in  Carnarvonshire. 

Tremadoc-slates,  s. 

Geol. :  Sedgwick’s  name  for  the  upper  beds  of  the 
Cambrian  formation,  corresponding  to  part  of  Bar- 
rande’s  Primordial  zone.  They  were  first  met  with 
at  Tremadoc,  and  next  traced  to  Dolgelly.  Dr. 
Hicks  found  and  carefully  examined  them  at  St. 
David’s  promontory  and  Ramsey  Island,  in  South 
Wales;  and  finally  Mr.  Callaway  showed  that  the 
Shineton  shale  of  Shropshire  was  of  the  same  age. 
They  are  dark  earthy  flags  and  sandstones,  with  at 
least  eighty-four  fossil  species,  those  of  North 
somewhat  differing  from  those  of  South  Wales. 
Many  new  genera  of  Trilobites  appear:  Crinoidea, 
Asteroidea,  Lamellibranchiata,  and  Cephalopoda 
are  met  with  for  the  first  time.  In  North  Wales 
there  are  nine  Pteropods,  mostly  of  the  genus 
Theca,  and  Phyllopod  Crustacea  have  been  found, 
tre-man'-do,  s.  [I tal.= trembling.] 

Music:  One  of  the  harmonic  graces,  which  con¬ 
sists  in  a  general  shake  of  the  whole  chord,  and  is 
thus  distinguished  from  tremolo,  which  consists  in 
a  reiteration  of  a  single  note  of  the  chord. 

tre-man’-drg,,  s.  [Gr.  trema=  a  hole,  a  pore,  and 
aner  (genit.  andros)  =  a  man ;  here  used  for  a 
stamen.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Tremandrace®  (q.  v.). 
Shrubs  with  stellate,  downy  purple  flowers  with  a 
five-cleft  calyx,  five  petals,  ten  stamens,  and  two- 
celled  anthers.  Known  species  two,  from  Western 
Australia. 

tre-man-dra’-§e-se,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  tre - 
mandr(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - acece .] 

Bot. :  Poreworts ;  anorderof  hypogynous  exogens, 
alliance  Sapindales.  Slender  heath-like  plants, 
generally  with  glandular  hairs.  Leaves  alternate, 
or  whorled,  exstipulate,  with  axillary  one-flowered 
pedicels;  flowers  in  most  species  large,  showy; 
sepals  deciduous,  four  or  five,  slightly  adhering  at 
the  base,  equal,  valvate  in  ®stivation ;  petals  the 
same  number,  large,  deciduous,  involute  in  aestiva¬ 
tion  ;  stamens  eight  or  ten ;  anthers  two  or  four- 
celled,  opening  by  a  pore  at  the  apex  ;  styles  one  or 
two ;  ovary  two-celled,  each  cell  with  one  to  three 
pendulous  ovules.  Fruit  capsular,  two-valved,  two- 
celled  ;  seeds  with  a  hooked  appendage  at  the  apex. 
N  atives  of  Australia.  Genera  three,  species  sixteen. 
( Lindley .) 

tre-ma-uo-tus,  s.  [Greek  trema—  a  hole,  and 
nofos=the  back.] 

Paloeont. :  A  genus  of  Haliotid®,  with  two  species 
from  the  Upper  Silurian  of  North  America. 

ttrem-arc'-  v  S,  s.  [First  element  doubtful ;  sec¬ 
ond,  Gr.  arkto  —e  bear.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Ursid®,  with  one  species, 
commonly  known  as  TJrsus  ornatus,  the  Spectacled 
Bear  (q.  v.). 

tre’-mSL-tls  s.  [Teematoda.] 

Palceont. :  A  sub-genus  of  Discina,  with  fourteen 
species,  from  the  Silurian  rocks  of  North  America 
and  Europe. 

tre-ma-to-,  prefix.  [Teematoda.]  Hollow; 
having  a  hollow  process  or  processes. 

tre-mgi-to’-d?,,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  trema  (genit.  trematos) 
=a  hole,  a  pore.] 

Zool. :  Flukes,  Suctorial  Worms ;  an  order  of  the 
class  Annelida,  with  two  groups,  Distoma  and  Poly¬ 
stoma.  Leaf-like  parasites,  for  the  most  part 
internal,  but  some  external,  provided  with  one  or 
more  ventral  suckers,  a  mouth  and  alimentary 
canal,  but  no  anus  or  body  cavity;  integument  of 
the  adult  not  ciliated ;  sexes  generally  united  in 
one  individual.  They  are  the  Sterelmintha  of 
Owen,  and  were  included  by  Cuvier  in  his  Paren¬ 
chymatous  Intestinal  Worms.  The  intestinal  canal 
is  often  much  branched,  and  possesses  but  one 
external  opening,  usually  at  the  bottom  of  the 
anterior  suctorial  disc,  and  serving  both  as  an  oral 
and  anal  aperture.  A  water-vascular  system  is 
present,  consisting  of  two  lateral  vessels,  generally 
opening  on  the  surface  by  a  common  excretory  pore. 
The  nervous  system  consists  of  two  pharyngeal 
ganglia.  The  young  maybe  developed  directly  into 
the  adult,  or  may  pass  through  a  complicated  meta¬ 
morphosis,  varying  in  different  cases  [Rbdia]  ; 
and  one  of  the  early  stages  of  their  existence  is 
often  passed  in  the  interier  of  fresh-water  mollusks, 
whence  they  are  transferred  to  a  vertebrate  host. 
In  their  adult  state  they  occupy  the  most  varied 


situations.  The  majority  live  in  the  intestines  or 
hepatic  ducts,  the  eyes,  or  bloodvessels  of  verte¬ 
brates  ;  a  few  are  ectoparasitic,  andlive  on  the  skin 
and  gills  of  fishes,  crustaceans,  mollusks,  &c.  The 
genus  Distoma  (q.  v.)  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of 
the  order.  The  genus  Gyn®copborus,  in  which 
the  sexes  are  distinct,  occurs  abundantly  in  the 
bloodvessels  of  man  in  Egypt,  South  Africa,  and  the 
Mauritius,  and  its  presence  has  also  been  detected 
in  monkeys. 

tre'-ma-tode,  a.  &  s.  [Teematoda.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Trematoda 
(q.  v.). 

B.  As  subst.:  Any  individual  member  of  the  order 
Trematoda. 

tre'-ma-tdid,  adj.  [Teematoda.]  The  same  as 
Teematode  (q.  v.). 

tre-mgL-tS-sau’-ruS,  s.  [Pref.  tremato-,  and  Gr. 
sauros= a  lizard.] 

Palceont.:  A  serpentiform  genus  of  Labyrintho- 
dontia,  of  which  little  definite  is  known.  Two 
species  are  generally  recorded  by  taxonomists  s, 
Trematosaurus  braunii,  and  T.  ocetta,  both  froni 
the  Bunter  Sandstone  of  Bernburg. 

tre-m3,-t&-sp'ir'-$t,  s.  [Pref.  tremato-,  and  Gr. 
speira= a  coil.  J 

Paloeont.:  A  genus  of  Spiriferid®,  with  seven 
species,  ranging  from  the  Upper  Silurian  to  the 
Middle  Devonian  of  the  United  States.  It  appears 
to  be  closely  related  to  Retzia.  [Rbtzia,  2.] 
trem-be-lor-e§,  trem-blor-e§,  s.pl.  [Sp.] 
Phys.  Science:  The  name  given  in  South  America 
to  small  earthquakes,  consisting  of  a  series  of 
rapidly  recurring  vibratory  movements,  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  powerful  to  create  damage.  ( Milne :  Earth¬ 
quakes,  p.  10.) 

*trem'-bl3.-ble,  a.  [Eng.  trembl(e) ;  -able.]  Cal¬ 
culated  to  cause  fear  or  trembling ;  fearful. 

“  But  what  is  tremblable  and  monstrous,  there  be  some 
who,  when  God  smites  them,  fly  unto  a  witch.” — G.  Ben¬ 
son.  ( Annandale . ) 

trem'-ble,  v.  i.  [Fr.  trembler,  from  Low  Latin 
tremulo=to  tremble,  from  Latin  tremulus= trem¬ 
bling,  from  tremo=  to  tremble;  Greek  tremo— to 
tremble.  The  b  is  excrescent,  as  in  number.] 

1.  To  shake  involuntarily,  as  with  fear,  cold, 
weakness,  or  the  effect  of  different  emotions,  as 
passion,  rage,  grief,  &c. ;  to  shake,  to  quiver,  to 
shudder.  (Said  of  persons.) 

“But  his  knees  beneath  him  trembled.” 

Longfellow:  Hiawatha,  ii. 

2.  To  be  moved  or  shaken  with  a  quivering  mo¬ 
tion;  to  quiver,  to  shake. 

“Airs,  vernal  airs  .  .  .  attune 
The  trembling  leaves.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  266. 

3.  To  quaver,  to  shake,  as  sound;  as,  His  voice 
trembled. 

trem'-ble,  s.  [Teemble,  v.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  trembling;  an  involuntary 
shaking  through  cold,  &c. 

*2.  Fear. 

“The  housekeeper  ...  to  set  a  good  example, 
ordered  back  her  trembles  and  came  out.” — Blackmore 
Christowell,  ch.  xli. 

IT  All  of  a  tremble :  In  a  state  of  shaking  involun¬ 
tarily,  as  from  fear,  cold,  &c. 

trem'-ble-ment,  s.  [French,  from  trembler=  to 
tremble.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  tremor,  a  quivering,  a  tremble. 

“Thrills  in  leafy  tremblement.” 

E.  B.  Browning:  Lost  Bower. 

2.  Music  :  A  trill  or  shake, 
trem'-bler,  s.  [Eng.  trembl(e),  v. ;  - er .] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  trembles. 

“Not  one  poor  trembler  only  fear  betrays.” 

Byron :  An  Occasional  Prologue. 

2.  Church  History  (pi.) :  The  name  given  to  an 
extreme  Protestant  sect  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Reformation  in  England. 

“As  thus  I  strol'd  along  the  street, 

Such  gangs  and  parcels  did  I  meet 
Of  these  quaint  primitive  dissemblers 
In  old  Queen  Bess’  days  call’d  Tremblers, 

For  their  sham  shaking  and  their  shivering.” 

Ward:  Hudibras  Redivivus. 

trem'-ble§,  s.  A  disease  affecting  horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep,  and  sometimes  communicated  to  human 
beings.  Also  called  milk-sickness  (q.  v.). 
trem'-bling,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Tbemble,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Shaking,  as  with  fear,  cold,  or  the 
like. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  shaking  involuntarily,  as 
from  fear,  cold,  &c. 

2.  ( Plural )  .•  An  inflammatory  affection  m  sheep, 
caused  by  eating  noxious  food. 


bdil,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  - 1 

.Han  -tian  =  sh&n.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  <fcc.  =  b?l,  de^< 
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trenchant 


trembling -poplar 


trembling-poplar,  s. 

Bot.:  Populus  tremula,  the  Aspen  (q.  v.). 

trembling-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Populus  trepida ;  an  American  tree,  about 
forty  feet  nigh,  akin  to  the  Aspen,  of  which  some 
botanists  consider  it  to  be  only  a  variety.  It  has  a 
sub-orbiculate  leaf,  with  an  abruptly  acuminate 
point,  and  two  glands  at  its  base ;  young  leaves 
silky  on  the  upper  surface,  old  ones  glabrous. 

trem’-blliig-ljf,  adv.  [En g.  trembling;  - ly .]  In 
a  trembling  manner ;  so  as  to  shake  ;  tremulously. 

"We  must  come  tremblingly  before  him.” — Bp.  Hall: 
Devout  Soul,  §  22. 

trem-blor  -e§,  s.  pi.  [Trembelores.] 

*trem-e-f  ac'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  tremef actus,  pr.  par. 
of  tremefacio— to  cause  to  shake  or  tremble:  tremo 
=  to  tremble,  and/acio=tomake.]  The  actor  state 
of  trembling;  agitation,  tremor. 

tre-mel-la,  *•  [Mod.  Latin,  dimin.  from  Latin 
tremo=  to  tremble,  to  shake,  to  quiver;  from  the 
quivering  of  the  gelatinous  mass  of  the  plant.] 
Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Tremellini  (q.  v.).  It 
consists  of  a  tremulous  gelatinous  mass,  generally 
more  or  less  waved  and  sinuated,  free  from  papillse 
and  tubercles.  They  vary  greatly  in  form,  being 
brain-like,  club-shaped,  orbicular,  &c.,  and  in  color, 
being  white,  yellow,  orange,  rose-colored,  purple, 
&c.  A  common  species;  Tremella  mesenterica ,  is 
conspicuous  in  winter  in  hedges  from  its  orange 
tint. 

trem-el-ll’-nl,  s.pl.  [Modem  Latin  tremell(a) ; 
Lat.  masc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -mi.] 

Bot. :  An  order  or  sub-order  of  Hymenomycetous 
Fungals,  the  species  of  which  are  of  a  gelatinous 
texture,  sometimes,  though  rarely,  with  a  creta- 
oeous  nucleus,  their  hymenium  in  the  more  typi¬ 
cal  genera  covering  the  whole  surface  without  any 
definite  upper  or  under  side ;  sporophores  scattered, 
often  lobed  or  quadripartite  ;  spores  often  produc¬ 
ing  secondary  spores  or  spermatia.  They  grow 
upon  branches  or  stumps  of  trees,  in  crevices  of  the 
bark,  or  on  the  dead  wood,  rarely  on  the  ground. 
Found  chiefly  in  temperate  climates,  though  some 
are  tropical.  A  widely  distributed  representative 
is  the  Jew’s-ear  (q.  v.). 

tre-mel-ldid,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  tremell(a) ;  suffix 
-oid.J 

Bot.,  <&c. :  Resembling  the  genus  Tremella  ;  gelat¬ 
inous. 

tre-men-doiis,  a.  [Lat.  tremendus=  that  ought 
to  be  feared,  fut.  pass.  par.  of  tremo=to  tremble.] 

1.  Sufficient  or  calculated  to  excite  fear  or  terror; 
terrible,  dreadful,  awful. 

“Fictions  in  form,  but  in  their  substance  truths — 
Tremendous  truths!” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

2.  Such  as  may  astonish  by  magnitude,  size, 
force,  violence,  or  degree ;  wonderful.  ( Colloq .) 

“But  they  are  numerous  now  as  are  the  waves 
And  the  tremendous  rain.” 

Byron:  Heaven  and  Earth,  i.  3. 
tre-men  -dous-ljf,  adv.  [Eng .tremendous;  -ly.] 
In  a  tremendous  manner  or  degree  ;  so  as  to  terrify 
or  astonish ;  wonderfully. 

“A  tremendously  strong  indictment  can  be  preferred  by 
civilized  society  against  the  rat.” — London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph. 

tre-men'-doiis-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  tremendous ; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tremendous, 
terrible,  or  astonishing. 

trem-em-heer-Ite,  s.  [After  Mr.  Tremenheere ; 
suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  An  impure  variety  of  graphite  (q.  v.). 

trem-oc'-to-pus,  s.  [Greek  irema= a  hole,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  octopus  (q.  v.) .] 

ZoOl.:  A  sub-genus  of  Octopus  (q.  v.),  with  three 
species,  from  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean.  Some 
or  all  of  the  arms  are  webbed  half-way  up,  and 
there  are  two  large  aquiferous  pores  on  the  back  of 
the  head. 

trem-o-lan  -do,  s.  [Ital.] 

Music:  The  same  as  Tremolo  (q.  v.). 
trem-d-lant,  s.  [Tremolo.] 

Music:  An  organ  and  harmonium  stop  which 
causes  the  air  as  it  proceeds  to  the  pipes  or  reeds 
to  pass  through  a  valve  having  a  movable  top,  to 
which  a  spring  and  weight  are  attached.  The  up- 
and-down  movement  of  the  top  of  the  valve  gives  a 
vibratory  movement  to  the  air,  which  similarly 
affects  the  sound  produced.  On  American  organs, 
a  fan-wheel  by  rotating  in  front  of  the  wind-chest 
causes  a  tremolo.  [Tremolo,  3.] 
trem'-o-llte.  s.  [After  Val  Tremola,  Italy,  where 
it  was  erroneously  stated  to  have  been  found ;  suff. 
-ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  magnesia-lime  of  amphibole  (q.  v.),  con¬ 
taining  little  or  no  alumina,  and  occurring  in 


bladed  crystals  in  the  granular  dolomite  of  Campo- 
longo,  St.  Gotthard,  Switzerland,  and  numerous 
other  localities.  Color,  white,  gray,  greenish. 

trem'-o-lo,  subst.  [Ital.,  from  Latin  tremulus= 
trembling.] 

Music : 

1.  A  chord  or  note  played  or  bowed  with  great 
rapidity,  so  as  to  produce  a  quavering  effect. 

2.  Vibration  of  the  voice  in  singing,  arising  from 
nervousness  or  a  bad  production,  or  used  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  a  special  effect.  [Shake,  s., 
II.  2.] 

3.  A  pulsative  tone  in  an  organ  or  harmonium, 
produced  by  a  fluttering  valve  which  commands  the 
air-duct,  and  causes  a  variation  in  the  volume  of 
air  admitted  from  the  bellows.  Also  applied  to  the 
contrivance  itself. 

trem  -~r,  *trem-our,  s.  [Lat.,  from  tremo— to 
tremble  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  tremor;  Ital.  tremore.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  shaking,  quivering,  or  trembling  motion. 

“  From  every  stroke  there  continues  a  tremor  in  the 
bell.” — More:  Immort.  of  the  Soul,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  An  involuntary  trembling ;  a  shivering  or  shak¬ 
ing  ;  a  state  of  trembling. 

“  It  affects  the  nerves,  occasioning  tremors." — Arbuth- 
not:  On  Aliments. 

IT  Mercurial  tremors :  [Mercurial-palsy.] 

II.  Phys.  Science :  An  earth-tremor ;  a  vibratory 
motion  of  the  earth’s  surface,  inappreciable  by  the 
unaided  senses.  Tremors  may  be  either  Natural  or 
Artificial ;  natural  tremors  are  due  to  the  attractive 
influence  of  the  sun  and  moon,  or  to  seismic  action  ; 
artificial  tremors  may  be  produced  by  various 
causes,  as  a  passing  train,  the  movements  of  a 
crowd,  &c. 

“  Modern  research  has  shown  a  typical  earthquake  to 
consist  of  a  series  of  small  tremors,  succeeded  by  a  shock, 
or  series  of  shocks,  separated  by  more  or  les9  irregular 
vibrations  of  the  ground.” — Milne:  Earthquakes,  p.  12. 

*trem-or-less,  a.  [Eng.  tremor;  -Zess.]  Free 
from  any  tremor,  quivering,  or  shaking. 

“He  sent  his  eyes  round  the  jet-like  circle  and  found 
every  tip  of  radiance  in  it  tremorless.” — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

♦trem  -u-lant,  *trem'-u-lent,  a.  &  s.  [Latin 
tremulus,  from  tremo=to  tremble.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Trembling,  tremulous. 

“Hapless  de  Br6zd,  doomed  to  survive  long  ages,  in 

men’s  memory,  in  this  faint  way  with  tremulent  white 
rod.” — Carlyle:  French  Revol.,  pt.  i.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Music :  Consisting  of  or  employing  tremulants. 

“Stay  this  tremulant  epidemic  which  is  destroying 

Italian  vocalization.” — Patl  Mall  Gazette. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Music : 

1.  The  same  as  Tremolant  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  same  as  Tremolo  (q.  v.). 

“  Patti  can  do  this  .  .  .  with  hardly  a  quiver  or  a  tremu¬ 
lant." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

♦trem-R-la'-tion,  s.  [Tremulous.]  Tremulous- 

noss. 

“I  was  struck  with  such  a  terrible  tremulation." — 
T.  Brown:  Works,  ii.  236. 

trem -y-lous,  a.  [Lat.  tremulus,  from  tremor 
to  tremble;  Sp.  tremulo,  tremuloso;  Ital.  tremolo, 
tremulo,  tremoloso.] 

1.  Trembling,  affected  with  fear  or  timidity; 
timid. 

“The  tender  tremulous  Christian  is  easily  distracted 
and  amazed  by  them.” — Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  Shaking,  quivering,  shivering,  trembling. 

“Whereat  the  tremulous  branches  readily 

Did  all  of  them  bow  downward  toward  that  side.” 

Longfellow :  Purgatorio,  xxviii. 

3.  Trembling,  as  in  uncertainty. 

A  sober  calm 

Fleeces  unbounded  ether;  whose  least  wave 
Stands  tremulous."  Thomson:  Autumn,  958. 

4.  Vibratory. 

“  The  tremulous  or  vibratory  motion  which  is  observed 
in  that  phenomenon.” — Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch. 
viii. 

trem'-ij-louG-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  tremulous ;  -ly.]  In 
a  tremulous  manner ;  with  trembling,  quivering,  or 
trepidation ;  tremblingly. 

“They  heard  and  rose,  and  tremulously  brave, 

Rushed  where  the  sound  invoked  their  aid  to  save.” 

Byron ■  Lara,  i.  12. 

trem-ti-lous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tremulous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  tremulous  ;  trembling, 
quivering. 

tren,  a.  &  s.  [Treen.] 

*A.  As  adj.:  Wooden;  made  of  wood. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  fish-spear. 


tre  -nail,  s.  [Treenail.] 

trench,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  trencher  (Fr.  trancher) 
=  to  cut,  to  carve,  to  hack,  to  hew  ;  origin  doubtful. 
Italian  trinciare=to  cut;  Sp.  trinchar=to  carve  ; 
trincar—  to  chop  ;  O.  Sp.  trenchar— to  part  the  hair 
of  the  head.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  To  cut,  to  hew. 

“A  figure 

Trenched  in  ice.” — Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  iii.  2. 

2.  To  cut  or  dig  out,  as  a  ditch,  a  channel  for 
water,  or  a  long  hollow  in  the  earth  ;  to  cut  or  dig 
channels  or  trenches. 

“  [I]  trenching  the  black  earth  on  every  side, 

A  cavern  form’d,  a  cubit  long  and  wide.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xi.  29. 

3.  To  fortify  by  cutting  a  trench  or  ditch,  and 
raising  a  rampartor  breastwork  of  the  earth  thrown 
out  of  the  ditch  ;  to  entrench. 

“Ad vane  d  upon  the  field  there  stood  a  mound 
Of  earth  congested,  wall’d,  and  trench'd  around.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xx.  176. 

*4.  To  enclose,  to  surround,  to  cover. 

“  I  spy’d  their  helms 

’Mid  brakes  and  boughs  trench’d  in  the  heath  below.” 

Mason:  Caractacus. 

II.  Agric. :  To  furrow  deeply  with  the  spade  or 
plow ;  to  cut  deeply  by  a  succession  of  parallel 
and  contiguous  trenches  for  certain  purposes  of 
tillage  ;  to  break  up  and  prepare  for  crops  by  deep 
digging  and  removing  stones,  &c. 

“  Trench  the  ground,  and  make  it  ready  for  the  spring.” 
— Evelyn:  Kalendar. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  encroach  (followed  by  on  or  upon);  as, 
to  trench  on  one’s  liberty  or  rights. 

*2.  To  have  direction  ;  to  aim;  to  tend. 

*][  To  trench  at:  To  form  trenches  against  oi 
around,  as  against  a  town  in  besieging  it. 

‘  Like  powerful  armies  trenching  at  a  town, 

By  slow  and  silent,  but  relentless  sap.” 

Young. 

trench,  *trenche,  s.  [O.  Fr.  trenchee= a  thing 
cut,  a  trench,  from  trencher = to  cut ;  Fr.  tranche; 
Sp.trinchea;  Ital.  trincea.]  [Trench,  u.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  A  ditch  ;  along,  narrow  cut  or  channel  in  the 
earth. 

“  When  you  have  got  your  water  up  to  the  highest  part 
of  the  land,  make  a  small  trench  to  carry  some  of  the 
water  in,  keeping  it  always  upon  a  level.” — Mortimer: 
Husbandry. 

*2.  A  place  cleared  of  trees  ;  a  hollow  walk ;  an 
alley. 

“  And  in  a  trenche  forth  in  the  park  goth  she.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  10,702. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Agric. :  A  ditch  or  drain  cut  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  or  improving  the  soil ;  an  open  ditch  for 
drainage. 

2.  Mil.:  An  excavation  to  cover  the  advance  of  a 
besieging  force,  or  to  interrupt  the  advance  of  an 
enemy.  It  generally  proceeds  in  a  zigzag  form, 
connecting  the  parallels  and  advanced  batteries, 
and  is  six  to  ten  feet  wide,  three  feet  deep,  the 
earth  excavated  forming  a  parapet  on  the  side  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  fire  of  the  fortress.  If  the  ground  be 
hard  or  rocky,  the  trenches  are  formed  by  piling 
fascines,  bags  of  earth,  &c.,  in  a  line  on  it. 

"  Some  help  to  sink  new  trenches .” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  Mneid,  xi.  717. 

If  To  open  the  trenches : 

Mil.:  To  begin  to  dig  or  to  form  the  lines  of 
approach. 

trench- cart,  s. 

Mil. :  A  cart  adapted  to  traverse  the  trenches 
with  ordnance,  stores,  and  ammunition. 

trench-cavalier,  s. 

Mil. :  A  high  parapet  made  by  the  besiegers  upon 
the  glacis  to  command  and  enfilade  the  covered  way 
of  the  fortress. 

trench-plow,  s. 

Agric. :  A  kind  of  plow  for  opening  land  to  a 
greater  depth  than  that  of  the  ordinary  furrows. 

trench-plow,  v.  t. 

Agric. :  To  plow  with  deep  furrows,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  loosening  the  earth  to  a  greater  depth  than 
usual. 

trench -ant,  *trench'-and,  a.  [O.  Fr.  trenchant, 
pr.  par.  of  trencher = to  cut.]  [Trench,  i?.] 

1.  Sharp,  cutting. 

“The  trenchant  blade,  Toledo  trusty 
For  want  of  fighting  was  grown  rusty.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  I.  i. 

2.  Sharp,  keen,  unsparing,  severe ;  as,  trenchant 
criticism. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot£ 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  ffi.ll;  try.  Syrian.  33,  os  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu  =  kw! 


trenchantly 

trench adv.  [Eng.  trenchant ;  -ly.]  In 
A  trenchant  manner ;  sharply,  severely. 

"'Mr.  Gladstone’s  action  and  position  with  regard  to 
Home  Rule  are  also  most  trenchantly  dealt  with.” — Lon . 
don  Morning  Post. 

trench  -er,  ♦trench-our,  s.  [O.  Fr.  trenchoir; 
Fr.  tranchoir.  In  sense  1,  from  Eng.  trench,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  tienchesor  cuts. 

2.  A  wooden  plate  or  dish  on  which  meat  was  for¬ 
merly  eaten  at  table,  or  on  which  meat  might  be 
eut  or  carved. 

“Hospitality  could  offer  little  more  than  a  couch  of 
straw,  a  trencher  of  meat  half  raw  and  half  burned,  and 
a  draught  of  sour  milk.”— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

*3.  Hence,  the  contents  of  a  trencher;  food; 
pleasures  of  a  table. 

“It  could  be  no  ordinary  declension  of  nature  that 
could  bring  some  men.  after  an  ingenuous  education,  to 
place  their  summum  bonum  upon  their  trenchers,  and 
their  utmost  felicity  in  wine.” — South. 

4.  The  same  as  Trencher-cap  (q.  v.). 

“The  college  boys  raised  their  trenchers.” — Mrs.  Wood: 
The  Channings,  p.  9L 

♦trencher-buffoon,  s.  A  wag  or  butt  at  a  din¬ 
ner  table.  {Dames:  Muses'  Sacrifice,  Dedic.) 

trencher-cap,  s.  A  cap  having  a  flat,  square 
top  like  a  board  set  on  it*  worn  at  the  universities 
and  many  schools. 

♦trencher-chaplain,  *trencher-chapperlaln, 

subst.  A  domestic  chaplain. 

♦trencher-fly,  s.  One  who  haunts  the  tables  of 
others ;  a  parasite. 

“He  tried  which  of  them  were  friends,  and  which  only 
trencher-flies  and  6pungers.” — L’Estrange. 

♦trencher-friend,  s.  A  sponger ;  a  parasite ;  a 
sponge. 

“Courteous  destroyers,  affable  wolves,  meek  bears, 

You  fools  of  fortune,  trencher-friends,  time’s  flies.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  6. 
♦trencher-knight,  s.  A  serving-man  waiting  at 
table;  a  waiter.  {Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost, 
v.  2.) 

♦trencher-law,  subst.  The  regulation  of  diets ; 
dietetics. 

“  When  spleenish  morsels  cram  the  gaping  maw, 
Withouten  diet’s  care  or  trencher-law." 

Hall:  Satires,  IV.,  iv.  221. 

trencher-man,  s. 

1.  A  hearty  eater  or  feeder. 

“He  is  a  very  valiant  trencher-man;  ho  hath  an  excel¬ 
lent  stomach.” — Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  i.  1. 

*2.  A  cook. 

“Palladius  assured  him,  that  he  had  already  been  more 
fed  to  his  liking  than  he  could  be  by  the  skilfullest 
trencher-men  of  Media.” — Sidney. 

*3.  A  table-companion  ;  a  trencher-mate. 

“A  led-captain  and  trencher-man  of  Lord  Steyne.”— 
Thackeray. 

♦trencher-mate,  s.  A  table-companion ;  a  para¬ 
site. 

“These  trencher-mates  frame  to  themselves  a  way  more 
pleasant.” — Hooker:  Eccles.  Politie. 

♦trenph'-er-Ing,  subst.  [Eng.  trencher ;  -ing.] 
Trenchers.  ^ 

trench -Ing,  s.  [Trench,  v.] 

Agricult. :  The  act  or  operation  of  preparing  or 
improving  land  by  cutting  trenches,  or  by  bringing 
up  the  subsoil  to  the  surface  by  means  of  a  trench- 
plow. 

♦trench  -more,  v.  i.  [Trenchmore,  subst.]  To 
dance  a  trenchmore. 

“  Marke  he  doth  curtsie,  and  salutes  a  block. 

Will  seeme  to  wonder  at  a  weathercock, 

Trenchmore  with  Apes,  play  musick  to  an  Owle.” 

Marston:  Pygmalion’ s  Image,  ii.  145. 

♦trench  -more,  *trench-moore,  s.  [Etymology 
doubtful.] 

Music : 

1.  An  old  English  country  dance  of  a  lively  char¬ 
acter. 

“For  an  ape  to  friske  trenchmoore  in  a  pair  of  buskins 
and  a  doublet.” — Holinshed:  Descrip.  Ireland,  ch.  ii. 

2.  The  music  for  such  a  dance.  It  was  written  in 
triple  or  f  time. 

trend  (1),  *trend-en,  v.  i.  &  t.  [From  the  same 
root  as  A.  S.  trendel  —  a  circle,  a  ring;  cf.  Danish 
trind  —  round ;  trindt  =  around  ;  trincles=to  grow 
round;  Sw.  <rtnd=round;  O.  Fries,  trind,  trund. ] 
[Tbendle,  Trundle.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  roll  or  turn  about. 

“Lat  hym  rollen  and  trenden .” — Chaucer  :  Boethius, 
bk.  iii. 

2.  To  extend  or  lie  along  in  a  particular  direction ; 
to  run  ;  to  stretch. 

“To  the  southward  of  the  cape,  the  land  trends  away.” 
•-Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 
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*B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  bend  or  turn  ;  to  turn. 

“  Not  farre  beneath  i’  th’  valley  as  she  trends 
Her  silver  streame.” 

Browne:  Britannias  Pastorals,  ii. 

trend  (2),  V.  t.  [Cf.  Dut.  &  Ger.  trennen— to  sepa¬ 
rate.]  To  cleanse,  as  wool.  {Prov.) 

trend  (1),  s.  [Trend  (1),  r.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Inclination  in  a  particular  direc¬ 
tion.  {Lit.  <&flg.) 

“  The  whole  trend  of  publio  feeling  in  France  is  not  in 
favor  of  sedentary  occupations,  but  of  open-air  pursuits.” 
— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Fort. :  The  general  line  of  direction  of  the  side 
of  a  work  or  a  line  of  works. 

2.  Nautical: 

(1)  The  thickening  of  an  anchor  shank  as  it  ap¬ 
proaches  the  arms.  It  extends  upward  from  the 
throat  a  distance  equal  to  the  length  of  the  arm. 

(2)  The  angle  formed  by  the  line  of  a  ship’s  keel 
and  the  direction  of  the  anchor-cable. 

trend  (2),  s.  [Trend  (2),  v.]  Clean  or  cleansed 
wool. 

♦trend  -el,  s.  [Trendle.] 

trend'-er,  subst.  [Eng.  trend  (2),  v. ;  -er.l  One 
whose  business  is  to  free  wool  from  its  filth.  (Prov.) 
.  trend'-Ifig,  s.  [Trend  (1),  v.]  A  turn,  bend,  or 
inclination  in  a  particular  direction ;  a  trend. 

“The  coasts  and  trendings  of  the  crooked  shore.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  vii.  200. 

♦tren'-dle,  s.  [A.  S.  trendel— a  ring,  a  circle.] 
[Trend  (1),  «.]  Anything  round  used  in  turning  or 
rolling;  a  trundle. 

“  The  shaft  the  wheel,  the  wheel  the  trendle  turns.” 

Sylvester. 

Trent,  s.  [See  def.] 

Geog. :  A  river  of  England. 

Trent-sand,  s.  A  fine  variety  of  sand  found  in 
and  near  the  river  Trent,  and  used  for  polishing. 

♦trent,  v.  i.  [Trend,  v.]  To  trend ;  to  bend  the 
course. 

trent ’-gd.,  s.  [Old  Fr.  trentel,  trental=a.  trental, 
from  trente= thirty;  Low  Lat.  trentale—e.  trental, 
from  Lat.  <rigdn.fa=  thirty,  from  tres— three.] 

1.  Roman  Ritual:  An  office  for  the  dead  consist¬ 
ing  of  thirty  masses  rehearsed  for  thirty  days  suc¬ 
cessively  after  a  death. 

“Let  mass  be  said,  and  trentals  read. 

When  thou’rt  to  convent  gone.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  v.  27. 

♦2.  A  dirge,  an  elegy. 

Trent  -in,  s.  [See  def.] 

Geog.:  A  township  in  the  state  of  New  York 
twelve  miles  north  of  Utica. 

Trenton-limestone,  s. 

Geol.:  A  limestone  of  Lower  Silurian  age  from 
New  York.  {Murchison.)  It  is  divided  into  the 
Hudson  River  Group,  the  Utica  Group,  and  the 
Trenton  Group. 

tre-pan  (l),  *tre-pane,  s.  [Fr.  tripan= a  trepan, 
from  Low  Lat,  trepanum  (for  trypanum) ,  from  Gr. 
trypanon= a  carpenter’s  tool,  an  auger,  a  trepan; 
try  po= to  bore ;  trypa,  trype— a  hole.] 

*1.  Mil.:  A  war  engine  or  instrument  used  in 
sieges  for  piercing  or  making  holes  in  the  walls  of 
besieged  towns. 

“The  Inginers  have  the  trepan  dressed.” 

T.  Hudson:  Judith,  iii.  107. 

2.  Surg.  :  A  crown  saw  used  principally  in  remov¬ 
ing  portions  of  the  skull.  The  trephine  is  an  im¬ 
proved  form.  [Trephine.] 

“I  began  to  work  with  the  trepan,  which  I  much  prefer 
before  a  trephine.” — Wiseman:  Surgei-y,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ix. 

3.  A  workman’s  name  for  the  steel  at  the  foot  of  a 
boring-rod.  Also  spelt  trepang. 

tre-pan'  (2),  *tra-pan',  s.  [O.  Fr.  trappan=e 
snare,  a  trap  for  animals,  from  trappe  —  a  trap 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  A  snare,  a  trap,  a  trick. 

“In  th’  interim  spare  for  no  trepans 
To  draw  her  neck  into  the  banns.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  III.  iiL 

2.  A  cheat,  a  deceiver,  a  trickster. 

tre-pan'  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  tripaner,  from  tripan 
=a  trepan.] 

A.  Transitive: 

Surg.:  To  perforate  by  or  with  the  trepan;  to 
operate  on  with  a  trepan. 

“The  dura  mater  under  the  trepann’d  bone  incarn’d.” 
—  Wiseman:  Surgery,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ix. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  operate  with  a  trepan;  to  per¬ 
form  the  operation  of  trepanning. 

“The  native  surgeons  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders  trepan 
by  laying  back  a  flap  of  the  scalp  and  scraping  away  the 
skull  until  an  inch  in  diameter  of  the  dura  mater  is 
exposed.” — Knight:  Diet.  Mechanics,  s.  v.  Trephine. 


trephine 


tre-pan'  (2),  ♦trg.-pan',  v.  t.  [Trepan  (2),  •.] 

To  snare,  to  trap,  to  ensnare,  to  cheat. 

“A  writing  wherein  his  main  intentions  were  com¬ 
prised,  so  to  trepan  him  into  his  destruction.” — Fuller: 
Worthies ;  Yorkshire. 

tre-pang’  (1),  s.  [French.]  The  same  as  Trepan 

(1) ,  s.,  3. 

tre-pang' (2), s.  [Native  name.] 

Z06I.  Comm. :  A  popular  name  for  several  edi¬ 
ble  tropical  species  of  the  Holothuroidea,  espe¬ 
cially  applied  to 
Holothuria  edu- 
liSj  a nd  to  its 
dried  flesh.  It  is 
a  slug-like  ani¬ 
mal,  from  the 
eastern  seas, 
from  six  inches 

to  two  feet  in  Trepang. 

length,  living 

among  seaweed  or  in  sand  or  mud,  and  moving  by 
the  alternate  extension  and  contraction  of  the  body. 
The  trepang  forms  an  important  article  of  food  in 
China.  About  thirty-five  varieties  are  enumerated 
by  traders,  but  only  five  or  six  have  any  real  com¬ 
mercial  value.  To  prepare  them  for  the  market  the 
viscera  are  removed,  and  the  animals  boiled  for 
about  twenty  minutes,  then  soaked  in  fresh  water, 
and  afterward  smoked  and  dried.  The  curing  pro¬ 
cess  occupies  about  four  days,  during  which  the 
trepang  must  be  kept  very  dry,  for  it  readily  absorbs 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere.  The  final  product 
is  an  uninviting,  dirty-looking  substance,  which  is 
used  to  prepare  a  sort  of  thick  soup,  a  favorite  dish 
in  China  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  Trepang  is 
worth  from  $2.00  to  $3.00  a  bushel,  according  to  the 
variety  and  the  perfection  with  which  it  is  cured. 

“In  the  meantime,  unless  both  the  trepang  and  the 
pearl  trades  are  not  to  be  overdone,  it  behooves  the  gov¬ 
ernments  concerned  to  put  them  under  some  wholesome 
regulations.” — London  Standard. 

*tre'-pg,n-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng  .trepan  (1) ;  -ize.]  To 
trepan. 

“Some  have  been  cured  by  cauterizing  with  fire,  by 
sawing  off  a  member,  by  trapanizing  the  skull,  or  drawing- 
bones  from  it.” — Taylor:  Contemplations,  47. 

tre-pan'-ner,  *tra-pan'-ner,  s.  [Eng.  trepan- 

(2) ,  v.;  -er.]  One  who  trepans;  a  cheat,  a  trick¬ 
ster. 

“Not  long  after  by  the  insinuations  of  that  old  pander 
and  trapanner  of  souls.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  10. 

tre-pan'-nlng,  s.  [Eng.  trepan  (1),  v. ;  -ing.] 

1.  Surg. :  The  operation  of  making  am  opening  in 
the  skull  for  relieving  the  brain  from  compression 
or  irritation. 

2.  Brush-making :  The  operation  or  process  of 
drawing  the  tufts  or  bristles  into  the  holes  in  the 
stock  by  means  of  wire  inserted  through  holes  in 
the  edge,  which  are  then  plugged,  concealing  the 
mode  of  operation. 

trepanning-elevator,  s. 

Surg.:  A  lever  for  raising  the  portion  of  bona 
detached  by  the  trephine. 

♦trepeget,  s.  [Trebuchet.] 
tre-phine',s.  [Fr.] 

Surg.:  An  improved  form  of  the  trepan  (q.  v.). 
An  instrument  for  taking  a  circular  piece  out  of  the 
cranium.  It  is  a  cylindrical  saw,  with  a  cross- 
handle  like  a  gimlet  and  a  center-pin  (called  the 
perforator),  around  which  it  revolves  until  the  saw 
has  cut  a  kerf  sufficient  to  hold  it.  The  center-pin 
may  then  be  withdrawn.  The  saw  is  made  to  cut 
through  the  bone,  not  by  a  series  of  complete  rota¬ 
tions,  such  as  are  made  by  the  trepan,  but  by  rapid 
half  rotations  alternately  to  the  right  and  left,  as 
in  boring  with  an  awl.  The  trephine  is  sometimes 
worked  by  a  revolving  brace  like  that  of  the  car¬ 
penter,  and  has  been  socketed  upon  a  stem  with 
three  legs,  and  turned  by  one  hand  while  the  socket 
is  held  by  the  other.  The  trephine  for  the  antrum 
is  a  small  crown-saw  set  in  the  end  of  a  handle.  It 
is  used  for  entering  the  antrum  through  a  tooth- 
socket.  The  trephine  differs  from  the  trepan  in 
having  its  crown  fixed  upon  and  worked  by  a  com¬ 
mon  transverse  handle,  instead  of  being  turned  by 
a  handle,  like  a  wimble  or  center-bit,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  trepan.  The  operation  of  trepanning  is 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  brain 
from  pressure ;  such  pressure  may  be  caused  by  the 
depression  of  a  portion  of  the  cranium,  or  it  may 
be  produced  by  an  extravasation  of  blood,  or  by 
the  lodgment  of  matter  betwixt  the  skull  and  the 
dura  mater,  occasioned  by  a  blow  upon  the  head, 
or  the  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain. 

trephine-saw,  subst.  A  crown-saw ;  a  cylindrical 
saw  with  a  serrated  end,  to  make  a  circular  kerf  by 
the  rotation  of  the  saw  on  its  longitudinal  axis. 

tre-phine',  v.  t.  [Trephine,  s.l  To  perforate 
with  a  trephine ;  to  operate  on  with  a  trephine ;  to 
trepan. 


bdil,  bdy;  pout,  jdwl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
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trep  -id,  a.  [Latin  trepidus,  from  an  old  verb 
trepo—  to  turn  round;  cogn.  with  Greek  trepd= to 
turn.]  Trembling,  quaking. 

“Look  at  the  poor  little  trepid  creature,  panting  and 
helpless  under  the  great  eyes.” — Thackeray:  Virginians, 
ch.  Ixx. 

IT  Now  surviving  in  its  opposite,  intrepid  (q.  v.). 

*trep'-i-date,  v.  i.  [Lat.  trepidatus,  pa.  par.  of 
trepido .]  [Trepidation.]  To  tremble.  {De  Quin- 
cey.) 

trep-i-da'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  trepidationem, 
accus.  of  trepidatio—  alarm,  a  trembling,  from  trepi¬ 
datus ,  pa.  par.  of  trepido= to  tremble,  from  trepidus 
=trembling,  trepid  (q.  v.);  Sp.  trepidacion;  Ital. 
trepidazione.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  An  involuntary  trembling;  a  quaking  or  shiver¬ 
ing  as  from  fear  or  terror ;  hence  a  state  of  alarm  or 
terror. 

“The  general  trepidation  of  fear  and  wickedness.” — 
Idler,  No.  46. 

2.  A  trembling  of  the  limbs,  as  in  paralytic  affec¬ 
tions. 

*3.  A  state  of  shaking  or  being  in  vibration ;  vibra¬ 
tory  motion. 

“  They  can  no  firme  basis  have 
Ypon  the  trepidation  of  a  wave.” 

Habington:  Castara,  pt.  ii. 

4.  Hurry ;  confused  haste. 

*11.  Ancient  Astron. :  A  libration  of  the  eighth 
sphere,  or  a  motion  which  the  Ptolemaic  system 
ascribes  to  the  firmament,  to  account  for  the  changes 
and  motion  of  the  axis  of  the  world. 

“What  secret  hand  the  trepidation  weighs, 

Or  through  the  zodaic  guides  the  spiral  pace?” 

Brooke:  Universal  Beauty,  1. 

Hre-pid’-i-t^,  s.  [Lat.  frepidws=trepid  (q.  v.).] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  trepid;  trepidation, 
timidity. 

trep-6-mo-nad’-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  trepo - 
monas,  genit.  trepomonad(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -idee.'] 

Zobl.:  A  family  of  Pantostomatous  Flagellata, 
with  a  single  genus,  Trepomonas  (q.  v.).  Animal¬ 
cules  naked,  free-swimming,  asymmetrical;  two 
flageUa  separately  inserted ;  no  distinct  oral  aper¬ 
ture. 

trep-6-mon  -as,  s.  [Gr.  frepo=toturn,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  monas  (q.  v.).] 

ZoOl.:  The  type-genus  of  Trepomonadidee  (q.  v.), 
with  a  single  species,  Trepomonas  agilis,  from 
marsh  water  with  decaying  vegetable  substances. 

trer'-on,  s.  [Gr.  frerda=fearful_,  shy,  used  as  an 
epithet  of  the  dove ;  hence,  he  treron  in  later  Greek 
=  a  dove.] 

Ornith. :  Tree-pigeons ;  a  genus  of  Columbid® 
(the  Yinago  of  Cuvier),  with  thirty-seven  species, 
ranging  over  the  whole  Oriental  region,  and  east¬ 
ward  to  Celebes,  Amboyna,  and  Flores,  and  the 
whole  Ethiopian  region  to  Madagascar.  Formerly 
made  the  type-genus  of  the  lapsed  family  Treron- 
idee. 

*tre-ron -I-daa.s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  treron ;  Latin 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith.:  A  family  of  Columbacei,  approximately 
equivalent  to  the  genus  Treron  (q.  v.).  Bill  large, 
strong,  compressed  at  sides,  tip  very  hard,  hooked ; 
nostrils  exposed ;  tarsi  short,  partly  clothed  with 
feathers  below  tarsal  joint;  the  whole  foot  formed 
for  perching  and  grasping;  claws  strong,  sharp, 
and  semicircular. 

*tres'-ayle,  subst.  [Fr.  trisaieul=a  great-great¬ 
grandfather,  from  Lat.  tris,  (res— three,  and  avolus, 
avus = grandfather.] 

Law:  A  writ  which  lay  for  a  man  claiming  as  heir 
to  his  grandfather’s  grandfather,  to  recover  lands 
of  which  he  had  been  deprived  by  an  abatement 
happening  on  the  ancestor  s  death. 

tres'-phss,  v.  i.  [0.  Fr.  trespasser= to  pass  over, 
from  trespas=a  passage,  a  sin,  from  Latin  trails— 
across,  and  passus- a  step  ;  Sp.  trespaso=  a  convey¬ 
ance  across,  a  trespass;  Ital.  trapasso= a  passage, 
digression.]  ,  , 

*1.  To  go  beyond  a  limit  or  boundary. 

2.  Specif.,  to  pass  over  the  boundary  of  the  land 
of  another;  to  enter  unlawfully  on  the  land  of 
another,  or  upon  that  which  is  the  property  or  right 
of  another. 

*3.  To  depart,  to  go. 

“And  thus  soone  after  thys,  noble  Robert  de  Bruse, 
kyng  of  Scotland,  trespassed  out  of  this  vneertayne 
worlde.” — Berners:  Froissart;  Oronycle,  vol,  i.,  ch.  xx. 

4.  To  commit  any  offense ;  to  offend,  to  transgress ; 
to  do  wrong. 

“  For  it  is  reson,  that  he  that  trespasseth  by  his  free 
will,  that  by  his  free  will  he  confesse  his  trespas.”— 
Chaucer:  Persones  Tale. 

5.  In  a  narrower  sense,  to  transgress  voluntarily 
any  divine  law  or  command ;  to  violate  any  known 
rule  of  duty ;  to  sin. 


6.  To  intrude ;  to  go  too  far ;  to  encroach ;  to  trench 
(followed  by  on  or  upon) ;  as,  to  trespass  on  a  per¬ 
son’s  goodnature. 

tres'-pass,  *tres-pas,  s.  [Trespass,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  trespasses  or  offends;  an 
injury  or  wrong  done  to  another ;  an  offense  against 
or  violation  of  some  law  or  rule  laid  down. 

“  Once  did  I  lay  in  ambush  for  your  life, 

A  trespass  that  doth  vex  my  grieved  soul.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  i.  1. 

2.  Any  voluntary  transgression  of  the  moral  law ; 
a  violation  of  a  known  rule  of  duty ;  sin. 

“  The  scape-goat  on  his  head 
The  people’s  trespass  bore.” 

Cowper:  Olney  Hymns,  xix. 

3.  Unlawful  entry  on  the  land  or  property  of 
another. 

II.  Law:  (See  extract.) 

“  Trespass,  in  its  largest  and  most  extensive  sense,  signi¬ 
fies  any  transgression  or  offense  against  the  law  of  nature, 
of  society,  or  of  the  country  in  which  we  live;  whether  it 
relates  to  a  man’s  person,  or  his  property.  Therefore 
beating  another  is  a  trespass :  for  which  an  action  of  assault 
and  battery  will  lie:  taking  or  detaining  a  man’s  goods 
are  respectively  trepasses;  for  which  the  actions  of  trover 
and  detinue  are  given  by  law:  so  also  non-performance 
of  promises  or  undertakings  is  technically  a  trespass, 
upon  which  the  action  of  assumpsit  is  grounded:  and,  in 
general,  any  misfeance  or  act  of  one  man  whereby 
another  is  injuriously  treated  and  damnified,  is  a  trans¬ 
gression  or  trespass  in  its  largest  sense.  But  in  the 
limited  and  confined  sense  it  signifies  no  more  than 
entry  on  another  m  an’ s  ground  without  a  lawful  authority, 
and  doing  some  damage,  however  inconsiderate,  to  his 
real  property,  which  the  law  entitles  a  trespass  by  break¬ 
ing  his  close.  And  a  man  is  answerable  for  not  only  his 
own  trespass,  but  that  of  his  cattle  also:  for,  if  by  his 
negligent  keeping  they  stray  upon  the  land  of  another, 
and  much  more  if  he  permits,  or  drives  them  on,  and 
they  there  tread  down  his  neighbor’s  herbage,  and  spoil 
his  corn  or  his  trees,  this  is  a  trespass,  for  which  the 
owner  must  answer  in  damages.” — Blackstone:  Comment., 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  8. 

trespass-offering,  subst.  An  offering  among  the 
Jews,  in  expiation  of  a  trespass.  Heb.  asharn,  from 
asham=to  commit  a  fault.  It  was  closely  akin  to 
the  sin-offering,  and  consisted  of  a  ewe  lamb  or  kid, 
or  a  ram  without  a  blemish.  After  being  killed  its 
blood  was  to  be  sprinkled,  the  fat  burned  on  the 
altar,  and  the  flesh  eaten  by  the  priests  in  the  holy 
place.  The  trespasses  for  which  it  made  atonement 
were  sins  of  dishonesty,  falsehood,  carrying  hurtful 
consequences.  to  others,  and,  combined  with  the 
trespass-offering,  compensation  was  to  be  made  for 
the  wrong  inflicted  (Lev.  v.  14-19;  vi.  1-8;  vii.  1-7, 
&c.). 

*tres -pass-ant,  a.  [0.  Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  trespasser 
=to  trespass  (q.v.).]  Trespassing. 

“  I  would  wish  the  parties  trespassant  to  be  made  bond 
or  slaues  vnto  those  that  receiued  the  iniurie.” — Bolin - 
shed:  Descrip.  Eng.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xi. 

tres'-pg.ss-er,  *tres-pass-our,  subst.  [Eng.  tres¬ 
pass,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  trespasses ;  one  who  enters  unlawfully 
on  the  land,  property,  or  rights  of  another. 

“Squatters  and  trespassers  were  tolerated  to  an  extent 
now  unknown.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  One  who  commits  a  trespass;  an  offender;  a 
sinner. 

“For  circumcisioun  profitith  if  thou  kepe  the  lawe,  but 
if  thou  be  a  trespassour  aghen  the  lawe,  thi  circumcisioun 
is  maad  prepucie.” — Wycliffe:  Romans  ii.  25. 

tress  (1),  *tresse,  s.  [Fr.  tresse,  from  Low  Lat. 
tricia,  trica  =  a  plait,  from  Gr.  tricha  =  in  three 
parts,  from  the  usual  method  of  plaiting  the  hair  in 
three  folds,  from  tria,  neuter  of  treis=three;  Ital. 
treccia— a  braid,  a  knot,  a  curl ;  Sp.  trenza=  a  braid 
of  hair,  plaited  silk.] 

1.  A  lock  or  curl  of  hair ;  a  ringlet. 

“  Not  all  the  tresses  that  fair  head  can  boast 
Shall  draw  such  envy  as  the  lock  you  lost.” 

Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock,  v.  143. 

2.  Anything  resembling  a  tress. 

“  There  stood  a  marble  altar,  with  a  tress 
Of  flowers  budded  newly.” 

Keats :  Endymion,  i.  90. 

*tress(2),s.  [Trace  (1),s.]  A  trace. 

If  Lady' s-tresses :  [Lady’s-tresses.] 

tressed,  a.  [Eng.  tress  (1) ;  -ed.) 

1.  Having  tresses. 

2.  Curled ;  formed  into  ringlets. 

“  Nor  hath  this  yonker  torn  his  tressed  locks, 

And  broke  his  pipe  which  was  of  sound  so  sweet.” 

Drayton:  Pastorals,  eel.  ii. 

tres'-sel,  s.  [Trestle.] 

*tress’-f  ul,  a.  [Eng.  tress  (1),  s. ;  -ful(l).]  Having 
an  abundance  of  tresses;  having  luxuriant  hair. 
(Sylvester:  Magnificence,  734.) 


*tres -son,  s.  [Fr.]  The  net-work  for  tne  hair 
worn  by  ladies  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

*tres'-sour,  subst.  [O.  Fr.]  [Tress  (1),  s.]  An 
instrument  used  for  plaiting  the  hair;  an  orna¬ 
ment  of  hair  when  tressed. 


tres'-sure  (ss  as  sh),s.  [Fr.,  from  tresser— to 
twist,  to  plait.]  [Tress  (1),  s.] 

Her. :  The  diminutive  of  the  orle,  and  generally 
reckoned  one-half  of  that  ordi¬ 
nary.  It  passes  round  the  field, 
following  the  shape  and  form  of 
the  escutcheon,  whatever  shape  it 
may  be,  and  is  usually  borne 
double.  When  ornamented  with 
fleur-de-lis  on  both  sides,  it  is 
termed  a  tressure  flory -count  er- 
fiory,  the  flowers  being  reversed 
alternately.  A  tressure  flory .  is 
when  the  flowers  are  on  one  side 
only  of  the  tressure,  with  the  ends  Tressure  Flory. 
of  them  inward. 

“The  arms  are  a  lion  with  a  border,  or  tressure, 
adorned  with  flower-de-luces.” — Warton:  History  English 
Poetry,  ii.  262. 

tress'-pred(  ss  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  tressur(e) ;  -ed.] 
Provided  with  a  tressure  ;  arranged  in  the  form  or 
occupying  the  place  of  a  tressure. 

“The  tressured fleur-de-luce  he  claims, 

To  wreathe  his  shield,  since  royal  James.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iv.  8. 

tres'-sjf,  a.  [Eng.  tress  (1) ,  s. ;  -y.]  Pertaining 
to  tresses ;  having  the  appearance  of  tresses. 

“Pendant  boughs  of  tressy  yew.” 

Coleridge:  Lewti. 

*trest,  a.  [Trust.]  Trusty,  faithful. 

“Faithful,  secret,  trest,  and  trew.” — Sylvester. 

tres'-tle  (tie  as  el),  *tres'-sel,  *tres-el,  *tres- 
sell,  *tres-tel,  *tres-tyl,  *tres-tylle,  *trus-sel, 

s.  [O.  Fr.  trestel,  tresteau,  treteau  (Fr.  trHeau)  —  a 
trestle,  a  kind  of  rack ;  origin  doubtful.  Skeafc 
refers  it  to  Lat.  transtillum,  dimin.  from  transtrum 
—  a  cross-beam.  Littto  derives  it  from  Bret.  treAstet, 
treUstelXl=a  trestle,  dimin.  of  tretist— a  beam.  Cf. 
Wei.  trestyl=a  trestle,  trawst=a  transom,  rafter; 
Dut.  driestal—  a  three-footed  stool  or  settle ;  Low¬ 
land  Scotch  traist,  trast— a  trestle,  from  O.  French 
traste= a  cross-beam;  O.  Ital.  trasto— a  transom.] 

1.  Carpentry: 

(1)  A  beam  or  bar  supported  by  divergent  legs. 
It  is  commonly  used  by  carpenters  to  support  a 
board  while  being  sawed,  or  work  while  being  put 
together,  as  a  door;  a  saw-horse. 

“  These  burgesses  sette  downe  the  lytter  on  two  trestels 
in  the  myddes  of  the  chambre.” — Berners:  Froissart, 
Cronycle,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  civil. 

(2)  The  frame  of  a  table. 

2.  Eng.:  A  road-bed  or  stringer  supported  by 
posts  or  pillars  and  framing  in  the  intervals. 

3.  Leather :  The  sloping  bank  on  which  skins  are 
laid  while  being  curried. 

4.  Shipbuild. :  The  shores  or  supports  of  a  ship 
while  being  built. 

trestle-board,  subst.  The  architect’s  designing 
board.  (Named  from  the  fact  that  it  was  formerly 
supported  on  trestles.) 


trestle-bridge,  s. 

Eng.:  One  in  which  the  bed  is  supported  upon 
framed  sections  which  rest  on  the  soil  or  river-bed. 
A  military  expedient,  or  one  used  in  constructing 
works  of  a  temporary  character. 


trestle-trees,  s.  pi. 

Naut.:  Horizontal  fore-and-aft  timbers,  resting 
on  the  hounds  and  secured  to  a  lower  mast  or  top¬ 
mast  on  each 
side  below 
the  head. 

They  serve  to 
support  the 
cross-  trees 
and  the  top, 
if  any. 

trestle- 
work,  s.  A 
viaduct  or 
scaffold  sup- 
ported  on 
piers,  and 
with  braces 
and  crossbeams;  the  vertical  posts,  horizontal, 
stringers,  oblique  braces,  and  cross-beams  support¬ 
ing  a  roadway,  railway,  track,  &c.  Trestle-work  is 
much  used  in  this  country  for  viaducts  and  bridges. 

*trest’-ler  (stass),s.  [Eng.  trestl(e);  -er.]  A 
trestle. 


Trestle-work  Bridge. 


“  They  took  up  feet  of  trestlers  and  chairs  which  the 
people  had  overthrown  and  broken,  running  away.” — 
North:  Plutarch,  p.  689. 


tret,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  perhaps  from  French 
traite= a  draught,  transportation,  impost  on  goods, 
from  Lat.  tractus,  pa.  par.  of  traho=  to  draw.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  s6n;  mute,  chb,  cure,  unite,  car,  rflle,  ftill;  try,  sfnan.  as,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


tretenterata 
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trial-bit 


Conim. :  An  allowance  to  purchasers  of  goods  of 
certain  kinds  for  wear,  damage,  or  deterioration 
during  transit.  It  consists  of  a  deduction  of  4  lbs. 
for  every  104  lbs.  of  suttle  weight,  or  weight  after 
the  tare  has  been  deducted.  The  practice  of  allow¬ 
ing  tret  is  now  nearly  discontinued. 

tret-en-ter-a'-tg,,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr. 
tretos— perforated,  and  enteron=a.n  intestine.] 

Zo&l. :  A  primary  group  of  Brachiopoda,  consist¬ 
ing  of  those  in  which  the  intestine  is  provided  with 
an  anal  aperture.  Under  this  head  are  ranged  the 
families  Lingulidse,  Discinidee,  Craniadse,  and  Tri- 
merellid®. 

tret-en  -ter-g,te,  s.  [Teetenteeata.]  Any  indi¬ 
vidual  of  the  Tretenterata  (q.  v.). 

“In  the  opinion  of  Prof.  King,  the  absence  of  an  anal 
vent  in  Clistenterata  makes  them  inferior  to  the  aniferous 
Tretenterates.” — Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  iv.  189. 

*treth  -Ing,  s.  [Low.  Lat.  trethingi,  from  Wei. 
frefh^a  tax ;  trethen—  to  tax.]  A  tax,  an  impost. 
*tret-is,  *tret-ys,  s.  [Teeatise.] 

*tret-ise,  *tret-ys,  a.  [O.  Fr.  traictis=\oag 
and  slender,  from  traic<=drawn  out,  pa.  par.  of 
traire  (Lat.  traho)  =  to  draw.]  Slender  and  well 
proportioned. 

tre'-to-ster-non,  s.  [Gr.  frefos=bored,  pierced, 
and  sternon— the  breast-bone.l 
Palaeont.:  A  genus  of  Emydidse,  from  the  Weal- 
den  and  Purbeck  beds. 

tr&7'-3,t,  s.  [Fr.]  A  weaver’s  knife  for  cutting 
the  loops  of  velvet  pile. 

trev-et,  s.  [Teivet.] 

1.  A  three-legged  stool. 

2.  A  movable  iron  frame  or  stand  to  support  a  ket¬ 
tle,  &c.,  on  a  grate ;  a  trivet. 

♦trewe,  a.  &s.  [Tbue.] 

A.  As  adj. :  True. 

“Acceptith  thanne  of  us  the  trewe  entent, 

That  never  yit  refusid  youre  host.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8,003. 

R.  As  subst.:  A  truce  (q.  v.). 
trew  -I-a  (ew  as  A),  s.  [Named  after  C.  J. Trew, 
of  Nuremberg,  a  botanical  author.] 

Botany:  The  typical  genus  of  Trewiaceae  (q.  v.). 
Leaves  opposite,  entire,  without  stipules ;  flowers 
dioecious,  males  in  long  racemes,  females  axillary, 
solitary  ;  males,  sepals  three  to  four,  stamens  many  ; 
females,  calyx  three  to  four-cleft,  style  four-cleft; 
drupe  five-celled,  each  cell  with  a  single  seed. 
Known  species  one,  _  Trewia  nudiflora,  an  Indian 
deciduous  tree,  growing  in  the  sub-Himalayas.  The 
wood  is  used  for  drums  and  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments. 

*trew-I-a’-§e-se  (ew  as  fi),  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin 
trewi(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ace®.] 

Bot. :  An  obsolete  order  established  by  Lindley, 
now  merged  in  Crotonese. 

trew§  (ew  as  fl),  s.pl.  [Fr.  frowsses=trunk-hose.] 

S’botjsebs.]  Trousers,  particularly  the  tartan 
onsers  worn  by  Highlanders. 

“  But  had  you  seen  the  philabegs, 

And  skyrin  tartan  trews,  man.”y 

Bums:  Battle  of  Sheriff  Muir. 

trew§  -man  (ewasfi),  s.  [Eng.  trews,  and  man.] 
A  Scotch  Highlander,  more  especially  an  islesman 
of  the  Hebrides,  so  called  from  his  dress. 

trey  (easa),  *treye,  s.  [O.  Fr ,trei,treis;  Fr. 
trois ,  from  Lat.  <res=three.]  A  three  at  cards  or 
dice ;  a  card  of  three  spots. 

“Nay  then,  two  treys,  an  if  you  grow  so  nice.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  v.  2. 
trl-,  pref.  [Fr.  &  Lat.  fri-=three  times,  from 
Lat.  tria,  neut.  of  tres= three;  Gr.  tri-,  from  tria, 
neut.  of  freis=three.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  prefix  used  with  words  of  Greek 
and  Latin  origin,  denoting  three,  threefold,  thrice, 
or  in  threes. 

2.  Chem.:  A  prefix  denoting  that  a  compound 
contains  three  atoms  or  three  radicals  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  to  which  it  is  prefixed ;  thus  trichloride  of 
bismuth,  BiCla ;  trioxide  of  antimony,  Sb2C>3 ; 
triethylamine,  (CaHsJsN. 
trl  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  try;  - able .] 

1.  Capable  of  being  tried;  fit  or  possible  to  be 
tried ;  capable  of  being  subjected  to  trial  or  test. 

“For  the  more  easy  understanding  of  the  experiments 
triable  by  our  engine,  I  insinuated  that  notion,  by  which 
all  of  them  will  prove  explicable.” — Boyle. 

2.  Capable  of  undergoing  a  judicial  examination ; 
fit  or  proper  to  be  brought  under  the  cognizance  of 
a  court. 

“Whosoever  sueth  in  them  for  anything  triable  by  the 
common  law  shall  fall  into  a  premunire.” — Hobbs:  Laws 
of  England. 

trl'-fli-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  triable;  •ness.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  triable. 


trl-g,-can-thl’-na,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  tria- 
canth{us) ;  Lat.neut.pl.  adj.  suff.  -ina.] 

1.  Ichthy.:  A  group  of  Sclerodermi,  with  three 
genera,  having  the  range  of  the  family.  The  skin  is 
covered  with  small,  rough,  scale-like  scutes ;  dorsal, 
with  from  four  to  six  spines ;  a  pair  of  strong  mov¬ 
able  ventral  spines  joined  to  the  pelvic  bone. 

2.  Palaeont. :  A  genus  from  the  schists  of  Glaris, 
closely  allied  to  Triacanthus. 

trI-g,-can'-th(Vdon,  s.  [Pref.  tri- ;  Gr.  alcantha 
=a  spine,  and  suff.  • odon .] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Marsupials  with  one  species 
from  the  Middle  Purbeck  beds. 


tri-^t-can’-thus,  s.  [Pref.  tri-.  and  Gr.  akantha 
=a  spine.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Triacanthina,  with  five  spe¬ 
cies  ranging  from  the  Australian  seas  to  the  north 
of  China.  Triacanthus  brevirostris,  from  the  Indian 
Ocean,  is  the  most  common. 


tri-a-chse-nl-um,  trl-g,-che'-nl-um,  trl-a- 
ke  -ni-um,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Mod.  Lat.  achcenium 
(q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  A  fruit  having  three  cells  in  an  achenium  ; 
a  kind  of  Cremocarp  (q.  v.). 


trr-g,-$ls,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  akis=a  point.] 
Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Carchariidse,  from  the  Pacific 
and  Indian  Oceans. 


*trI’-?,-cle  (l),s.  [Teeacle.]  A  medicine,  sub¬ 
stance,  or  preparation  which  serves  as  an  antidote; 
an  antidote. 

“  Is  there  no  triacle  in  Gilead?” — Wycliffe:  Jer.  vlii.  22. 

tri-a-cle  (2) ,  subst.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind  of 
carriage. 

“  Children’s  shattered  carriages,  spavined  old  breaks,  a 
rickety  triacle  of  the  Portuguese  period.” — J.  Capper:  Pict¬ 
ures  from  the  East,  p.  85. 

trl-a-con-ta-he  -dral,  a.  [Gr.  <riafconfa=  thirty, 
and  hedra—  a  seat,  a  base.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  thirty  sides. 

2.  Crystal l. :  Bounded  by  thirty  rhombs. 

trl'-a-con-ter,  s.  [Gr.  triakonteres,  from  tria- 

konta= thirty.] 

Gr.  Antiq. :  A  vessel  of  thirty  oars. 

trl'-ad,  subst.  [Fr.  triade,  from  Lat.  trias  (genit. 
triadis) ;  Gr.  trias=  a  triad,  from  freis^three.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  unity  of  three ;  three  united. 

“  True  that  the  triad  of  scientific  statements  have  really 
nothing  to  do  with  the  fearless  ‘  tag.’  ” — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 


II.  Technically : 

1.  Chem. :  A  name  given  to  those  elements  which 
can  directly  unite  with  or  replace  three  atoms  of 
hydrogen,  chlorine,  or  other  monatomic  element. 
The  triads  are  boron,  gold,  indium,  and  thallium. 

2.  Music: 

'  (1)  A  chord  of  three  notes. 

(2)  A  common  chord  or  harmony,  because  it  is 
formed  of  three  radical  sounds ;  a  fundamental  note 
or  bass,  its  third  and  its  fifth  triads  are  said  to  be 
major,  minor,  augmented  or  diminished. 

3.  Literature:  Three  subjects,  more  or  less  con¬ 
nected,  formed  into  one  continuous  poem  or  subject ; 
thus  the  Creation,  Redemption,  and  Resurrection 
would  form  a  triad.  The  conquest  of  England  by 
the  Romans,  Saxons,  and  Normans  would  form  a 
triad.  Alexander  the  Great,  Julius  Ceesar,  and 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  would  form  a  triad.  So  would 
Law,  Physic,  and  Divinity.  In  Welsh  literature 
applied  to  a  form  of  composition  which  came  into 
use  in  the  twelfth  century.  Triads  are  enumera¬ 
tions  or  arrangements  of  events  connected  together 
in  sets  of  three  by  some  title  or  general  observation 
under  which  they  were  considered  to  be  included. 

If  Hindu  Triad: 

Brahmanism :  The  three  leading  Hindu  gods — 
Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva.  [Tbimueti.]  They 
characterized  the  second  great  development  of 
Hinduism,  Brahma  not  figuring  at  all  in  the  Vedio 
hymns,  Vishnu  there  being  only  the  god  of  the  shin¬ 
ing  firmament,  while  the  conception  of  Siva  was 
evolved  from  that  of  the  Vedic  Indra,  the  god  of 
raging  storms. 

trl  ^-del  -pllOUS,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  adelphos 
=  a  brother.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  stamens  in  three  brotherhoods, 
bundles,  combinations,  or  assemblages,  as  in 
Hypericum. 

tri-ad  -I C,  a.  [Eng.  triad;  -ic.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  triad. 

“The  whole  philosophy  of  Bonald  is  controlled  by  the 
triadic  formula:  cause,  means,  effect.” — Ueberweg:  Hist. 
Philos.,  ii.  339. 

2.  Chem.:  Trivalent  (q.  v.). 

trl-^d-ist,  s.  [En g.  triad  ; -ist.]  A  composer  of 
a  triad  or  triads. 

trl-se  -nS-don,  s.  [Gr.  triaina— a  trident;  suff. 
-odon.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Carchariidse,  from  the  Indian 
Ocean. 


trl-aa'-nops,  subst.  [Gr.  triaina= a  trident,  and 
opsis= outward  appearance.  Named  from  the  shape 
of  the  nose-leaf.] 

Zobl. :  A  genus  of  Phyllorhinin®,  with  one  species 
from  Persia  and  another  from  East  Africa.  Nose- 
leaf,  horseshoe-shaped  in  front,  tridentate  behind ; 
ears  without  a  distinct  antitragus,  the  outer  margin 
of  the  ear-conch  arising  from  the  posteriors  of  the 
eyelids. 

trl-a-ken'-I-um,  s.  [Tbiachasnium.] 

trl'-al,  *thri-all,  *try-al,  s.  [Eng.  try ;  -ah] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  trying  or  testing  in  any  manner,  as — 

(1)  The  act  of  trying  or  testing  the  strength  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  its  effect,  or  what  can 
be  done. 

(2)  The  act  of  testing  the  strength  or  firmness  of ; 
probation. 

“  Before  thou  make  a  trial  of  her  love.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  5. 

(3)  Examination  by  a  test  or  experiments,  as  in 
chemistry,  metallurgy,  or  the  like. 

(4)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

(5)  Experience,  experimental  examination. 

*2.  A  combat  decisive  of  the  merits  of  a  cause. 

“  I’ll  answer  thee  in  any  fair  degree 
Of  knightly  trial.”  Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  i.  L 

3.  That  which  tries  ;  that  which  harasses  or  bears 
hard  on  a  person,  trying  his  character,  principle, 
patience,  or  firmness ;  a  temptation ;  a  test  of  vir¬ 
tue,  firmness,  or  strength  of  mind. 

“  When  we  speak  of  a  state  of  trial,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  characters  are  not  only  tried,  or  proved,  or 
detected,  but  that  they  are  generated  also,  and  formed, 
by  circumstances.” — Paley:  Natural  Theology,  ch.  xxvi. 


4.  A  process  for  testing  qualification,  capacity, 
knowledge,  progress,  and  the  like ;  an  examination. 

“  Girl  after  girl  was  call’d  to  trial;  each 
Disclaim’d  all  knowledge  of  us.” 

Tennyson:  Princess,  iv.  209. 

5.  The  state  of  being  tried;  a  having  to  suffer  or 
experience  something ;  the  state  of  experiencing  or 
undergoing ;  experience. 

“  Others  had  trial  of  cruel  mockings  and  scourgings.” 
— Hebrews  xi.  36. 

6.  Verification,  proof. 

“They  will  scarcely  believe  this  without  trial.” 

Shakesp. :  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  2. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Coursing:  A  single  course  between  two  grey¬ 
hounds. 

“  Paradyne  and  Persephone  had  a  terrific  trial.” — Field, 
Jan.  28,  1884. 

2.  Law:  The  examinaticn  of  a  cause  in  contro¬ 
versy  between  parties  before  a  proper  tribunal. 
Trials  are  either  criminal  or  civil.  In  criminal  in¬ 
formations  and  indictments,  wherever  preferred, 
trial  must  take  place  before  a  judge  or  judges  (or 
other  presiding  magistrate)  and  a  jury.  Minor 
offenses  may  be  tried  and  disposed  of  summarily 
by  magistrates  without  a  jury.  The  species  of  trials 
in  civil  cases  are :  By  record,  by  inspection  or  ex¬ 
amination,  by  witnesses,  by  jury,  and  by  the  court. 
Civil  actions  are  now  tried  (1)  before  a  judge  or 
judges;  (2)  before  a  judge  and  jury;  (3)  before  an 
official  or  special  referee.  The  first  of  these  is  now 
much  more  common  than  formerly.  In  ancient 
times  there  were  also  trials  by  combat  and  by 
ordeal. 

1[  (1)  New  trial :  A  rehearing  of  a  cause  before 
another  jury,  granted  in  cases  where  the  court,  of 
which  the  record  is,  sees  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  a  verdict  on  the  ground  of  misdirection  by 
the  judge  to  the  jury,  a  verdict  against  the  weight 
of  evidence,  excessive  damages,  the  admission  of 
improper  evidence,  the  discovery  of  fresh  evidence 
after  the  verdict  was  given,  &c. 

(2)  Trial  and  error : 

Math.:  A  method  of  mathematical  calculation 
for  attaining  to  results  not  possible  by  a  more 
direct  process.  An  experiment  is  made  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  a  certain  number  is  the  correct  one. 
Then  it  is  seen  how  much  obscure  inaccuracy  this 
hypothesis  introduces  into  the  result,  and  thus 
materials  are  obtained  for  a  new  calculation,  which 
directly  leads  to  the  truth. 

“  Here  we  can  only  go  on  a  method  of  trial  and  error.” 
— Airy:  Pop.  Astron.,  p.  239. 


(3)  Trial  at  bar:  [Bae,  «.,  H  3  b.] 

(4)  Trial  by  battle:  [Battle,  B.  1.] 

(5)  Trial  by  jury:  [Juby.] 

(6)  Trial  by  record :  [Recobd,  s.  IT  (9).] 

trial-balance,  *.  A  balance  sheet  showing  debit 


trial-bit,  s. 

Saddlery :  A  skeleton  bit  used  to  determine  the 
exact  width  of  the  horse’s  mouth ;  also  the  breadth 
as  well  as  the  height  of  the  port. 


Mil,  boy;  p6ut,  jdwl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 

-clan,  -tian  =  sh»n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  -  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  b?l,  dcL 
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trial-day 

•trial-day,  s.  The  day  of  trial. 

“  To  assign  our  trial-day." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  i.  J. 

♦trial-fire,  s.  A  fire  for  trying  or  proving;  an 
ordeal-fire. 

“  With  trial-Jlre  touch  me  his  finger-end.” 

Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  v.  5. 

trial-jar,  s.  A  tall  glass  vessel  for  containing 
liquids  to  be  tested  by  the  hydrometer.  The  mouth 
is  preferably  enlarged,  to  prevent  capillary  adhe¬ 
sion. 

trial-list,  s. 

Law:  A  list  or  catalogue  of  causes  for  trial, 
trial-square,  s.  A  try-square  (q.v.). 
trial-trip,  s.  An  experimental  trip ;  specif.,  a 
trip  made  by  a  new  vessel  to  test  her  sailing  quali¬ 
ties,  rate  of  speed,  working  of  machinery,  &c. 

♦trl-al'-I-tf,  s.  [Lat.  tria,  neut.  of  fres=three.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  three ;  three  united. 

“There  may  be  found  very  many  dispensations  of  trial- 
ities  of  benefices.” — Wharton:  On  Burnet;  Hist.  Reform., 

p.  66. 

trl-al-iyi,  subst.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  allyl.]  A 
compound  containing  three  atoms  of  allyl. 

triallyl-sulphiodide,  s. 

Chem.:  (C:jH5)3SI.  Obtained  by  heating  allylic 
sulphide  with  methylic  iodide.  It  crystallizes  in 
prismatic  crystals,  is  soluble  in  water,  and  forms 
an  alkaline  liquid  with  silver  oxide. 

trl'-a,-l0gue,  subst.  [Gr.  treis,  tria= three,  and 
logo8=&  word,  a  discourse.]  A  discourse  by  three 
speakers ;  a  colloquy  of  three  persons. 

“ Trialogue  between  T.  Bilney,  Hugh  Latimer,  and 
W.  Repps.” — Wood:  Athence  Oxon.,  i.  21. 

trl-am'-yl,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  English  amyl.']  A 
compound  containing  three  atoms  of  amyl. 

triamyl-glycerin,  s. 

Chemistry:  Cj8H3803=|q]|j^.^  |  O3.  Obtained  by 

heating  a  mixture  of  acrolein,  amylic  alcohol,  and 
acetic  acid  to  110°  for  twelve  hours.  It  is  decom¬ 
posed  by  distillation. 

trr-8,n,  a.  [Lat.  tria,  neut.  of  ires = three.] 
Heraldry :  Said  of  an  aspect  neither  passant  nor 
afront6,  but  midway  between  those  positions, 
ttrl-an'-der,  s.  [Triandria.] 

Bot. :  Any  individual  of  the  Linneean  class  Trian- 
dria  (q.  v.). 

trl-an'-drl-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Greek  aner, 
andros=a  male.] 

Botany:  The  third  class  of  Linnaeus’  Artificial 
System,  consisting  of  plants  with  three  stamens. 
Orders:  Monogynia,  Digynia,  andTrigynia. 
tri-an  -drl-an,  tri-an  -drous,  a.  [Triandria.] 
Botany:  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  Linnsean 
class  Triandria;  having  three  distinct  and  equal 
stamens  in  the  same  flower  with  a  pistil  or  pistils. 

trl  -an-gle,  trl-aii  -gle,  *try-an-gle,  s.  [Fr. 
triangle ,  from  Lat.  triangulum,  neut.  of  triangulus 
=having  three  angles:  <ria=three,  and  angulus= 
an  angle  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  triangulo ;  Ital.  triangolo.  ] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  three-cornered  figure,  plot  of 
ground,  or  the  like.  [II.  5.] 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron.:  [Triangulum.] 

2.  Build. :  A  gin  formed  by  three  spars ;  a  staging 
of  three  spars. 

3.  Draughtsmanship:  A  three-cornered  straight¬ 
edge,  used  in  conjunction  with  the  T-square  for 
drawing  parallel,  perpendicular,  or  diagonal  lines. 
It  has  one  right  angle,  the  two  others  being  each 
of  45°.  or  one  of  30°  and  the  other  of  60°. 

4.  Eccles.  Art:  A  symbol  of  the  Holy  Trinity  rep¬ 
resented  by  an  equilateral  triangle.  [Trinity.] 

5.  Geom. :  A  portion  of  a  surface  bounded  by  three 
lines,  and  consequently  having  three  angles.  Tri¬ 
angles  are  either  plane,  spherical,  or  curvilinear.  A 
plane  triangle  is  a  portion  of  a  plane  bounded  by 
three  straight  lines  called  sides,  and  their  points  of 
intersection  are  the  vertices  of  the  triangle.  Plane 
triangles  may  be  classified  either  with  reference  to 
their  sides  or  their  angles.  When  classified  with 
reference  to  their  sides,  there  are  two  classes:  (1) 
Scalene  triangles,  which  have  no  two  sides  equal; 

(2)  Isosceles  triangles,  which  have  two  sides  equal. 
The  isosceles  triangle  has  a  particular  case,  called 
the  equilateral  triangle,  all  of  whose  sides  are 
equal.  When  classified  with  reference  to  their 
angles,  there  are  two  classes:  (1)  Right-angled 
triangles,  which  have  one  right  angle,  and  (2) 
oblique-angled  triangles,  all  of  whose  angles  are 
oblique ;  subdivided  into  (a)  acute-angled  trian¬ 
gles,  which  have  all  their  angles  acute;  and  (6) 
obtuse-angled  triangles,  which  have  one  obtuse 
angle.  The  sides  and  angles  of  a  triangle  are 
called  its  elements :  the  side  on  which  it  is  supposed 
to  stand  is  called  tne  base,  and  the  vertex  of  the 


opposite  angle  is  called  the  vertex  of  the  triangle ; 
the  distance  from  the  vertex  to  the  base  is  the 
altitude.  Any  side  of  a  triangle  may  be  regarded 
as  a  base,  though  in  the  right-angled  triangle  one 
of  the  sides  about  the  right  angle  is  usually  taken. 
The  three  angles  of  a  plane-triangle  are  together 
equal  to  two  right  angles,  or  180° ;  its  area  is  equal 
to  half  that  of  a  rectangle  or  parallelogram  having 
the  same  base  and  altitude;  in  a  right-angled 
plane  triangle  the  square  of  the  side  opposite  the 
right  angle  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of 
the  other  two  sides. 

6.  Mil. :  A  sort  of  frame  formed  of  three  halberds 
to  which  a  person  waslashed  to  undergo  military 
punishment.  (Not  used  now.)  [Halberd,  If.] 

7.  Music :  A  bar  of  steel  bent  into  the  form  of  a 
triangle,  having  an  opening  at  one  of  the  lower 
angles,  so  that  the  sides  are  of  unequal  length.  It 
is  suspended  by  one  angle  and  struck  with  a  small 
rod,  and  is  sometimes  introduced  in  brilliant  mu¬ 
sical  passages. 

8.  Pottery:  A  small  piece  of  pottery,  placed  be¬ 
tween  pieces  of  biscuit  ware  in  the  seggar,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  adherence  of  the  pieces  when  fired. 

9.  Surveying :  Since  every  plane  figure  may  be 
regarded  as  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  tri¬ 
angles,  and  as  the  area  of  a  triangle  is  easily  com¬ 
puted,  the  whole  practice  of  land-surveying  is 
nothing  more  than  the  measurement  of  a  series  of 
plane  triangles. 

IT  (1)  Arithmetical  triangle:  A  name  given  to  a 
table  of  numbers  arranged  in  a  triangular  manner, 
and  formerly  employed  in 
arithmetical  computation.  It  1 
is  equivalent  to  a  multiplica-  1  1 
tion  table.  The  first  vertical  12  1 

column  consisted  of  units ;  1  3  3  1 

the  second  of  a  series  of  nat-  1  4  6  4  1 

ural  numbers ;  the  third  of  1  5  10  10  5  1 

triangular  numbers;  the  1  6  15  20  15  6  1 

fourth  of  pyramidal  numbers,  Arithmetical  Tri- 
and  so  on.  [Figurate-num-  anrie 

BBRS.] 

(2)  Curvilinear  triangle :  A  triangle  whose  sides 
are  curved  lines  of  any  kind  whatever ;  as,  a  sphe¬ 
roidal  triangle,  lying  on  the  surface  of  an  ellipsoid, 
&c. 

(3)  Mixtilinear  triangle :  A  triangle  in  w  hich 
some  of  the  lines  are  straight  and  others  curved. 

(4)  Spherical  triangle :  Spherical  triangles  take 
the  names,  right-angled,  obtuse-angled,  acute- 
angled,  scalene,  isosceles,  and  equilateral,  in  the 
same  cases  as  plane  triangles.  A  spherical  triangle 
is  birectangular,  when  it  has  two  right  angles,  and 
trirectangular,  when  it  has  three  right  angles.  A 
trirectangular  triangle  is  one-eighth  of  the  surface 
of  the  sphere,  and  is  taken  as  the  unit  of  measure 
for  polyhedral  angles.  Two  spherical  triangles  are 
polar,  when  the  angles  of  the  one  are  supplements 
of  the  sides  of  the  other,  taken  in  the  same  order. 
A  spherical  triangle  is  quadrantal,  when  one  of 
its  sides  is  equal  to  90°.  [Spherical.] 

(5)  Supplemental  triangle :  [Supplemental.] 

(6)  Triangle  of  forces : 

Mech. :  A  term  applied  to  that  proposition  which 
asserts  that  if  three  forces,  represented  in  magni¬ 
tude  and  direction  by  the  sides  of  a  triangle  taken 
in  order,  act  upon  a  point,  they  will  be  in  equilib¬ 
rium  ;  and  conversely,  if  three  forces  acting  upon 
a  point,  and  in  equilibrium,  be  represented  in 
direction  by  the  sides  of  a  triangle  taken  in  order, 
they  will  also  be  represented  in  magnitude  by  the 
sides  of  that  triangle. 

(7)  Triangle  of  Hesselbach  : 

Anat.:  A  triangular  interval  at  the  part  of  the 
abdominal  wall  through  which  the  direct  inguinal 
hernia  passes. 

(8)  Triangle  of  Scarpa : 

Anat. :  A  triangular  depression  between  the  mus¬ 
cles  covering  the  outer  side  of  the  femur  and  the 
adductor  muscles  on  the  inner  side.  It  affords  a 
passage  for  the  femoral  artery. 

triangle-moth,  s.  A  moth,  Limacodes  asellus. 
Male  with  the  fore  wings  dark  brown,  with  two  black 
spots,  the  hind  wings  black,  unspotted ;  female 
larger  than  the  male,  the  wings  brown,  unspotted. 
The  caterpillar  is  shaped  like  a  wood  louse,  and 
feeds  on  the  oak. 

triangle-spider,  s.  An  American  spider,  Hyp- 
tiodes  americanus,  of  the  family  Ciniflonidce,  fre¬ 
quenting  the  dead  branches  of  evergreen  trees.  Its 
web,  which  is  triangular  in  form,  is  used  as  a  net 
to  catch  insects,  the  spider  springing  it  by  a  thread 
at  the  apex. 

trl'-an-gled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Eng.  triangl(e) ;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  three  angles;  triangular. 

2.  Formed  into  triangles. 

tri-an -gy-lar,  a.  [Fr.  triangulaire,  from  Lat. 
triangularis,  from  triangulus= having  three  angles.] 
[Triangle.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Having  three  angles;  having  the 
form  of  a  triangle ;  pertaining  to  a  triangle. 

“The  city  it  selfe  in  forme  representeth  a  triangular 
figure.” — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  iii.  118. 


2.  Botany: 

(1)  (Of  a  leaf):  Having  the  figure  of  a  trianglo 
of  any  kind  ;  as  the  leaf  of  Betula  alba. 

(2)  (Of  a  stem,  die.) :  Three-edged,  having  three- 
acute  angles  with  concave  faces,  trigonal. 

triangular-compasses,  s.  Compasses  having 
three  legs,  two  opening  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
the  third  turning  round  an  extension  of  the  central 
pin  of  the  other  two,  besides  having  a  motion  on  its 
own  central  joint.  By  this  instrument  three  points 
may  be  taken  off  at  once,  and  it  is  very  useful  in 
constructing  maps  and  charts. 

triangular-crabs,  s.  pi. 

ZoOl.:  A  popular  name  for  the  family  Maiadee 
(q.  v.),  from  the  shape  of  the  carapace. 

triangular-file,  s.  The  ordinary,  tapering  hand¬ 
saw  file  of  triangular  cross  section.  Also  known  as 
a  three-square  file. 

triangular-level,  s.  A  light  frame  in  the  shape 
of  the  letter  A,  and  having  a  plumb  line  which 
determines  verticality.  It  is  used  in  leveling  for 
drains. 

triangular-numbers,  s.  pi.  [Figurate-num- 

BEES.] 

triangular-prism,  s.  A  prism  having  a  trian¬ 
gular  base. 

triangular-pyramid,  s.  A  pyramid  whose  base 
is  a  triangle,  its  sides  consisting  of  three  triangles, 
which  meet  in  a  point  at  the  vertex. 

triangular-scale,  s.  A  scale  used  by  draughts¬ 
men  ana  engineers  for  laying  down  measurements- 
on  paper.  Each  edge  is  differently  divided,  giving 
a  variety  of  scales  to  select  from.  The  rule  being 
laid  flat  on  the  paper,  the  distances  required  to  be 
laid  down  can  at  once  be  pricked  off,  dispensing 
with  the  use  of  dividers.  They  are  commonly  made 
of  boxwood,  but  sometimes  of  metal — silver,  or 
nickel-plated,  or  of  steel. 

trl-an-gy-lar  -1-tv,  s.  [Eng.  triangular;  -ity.J 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  triangular. 

trl-an'-gu-lar-iy ,  aav.  [Eng.  triangular ;  -ty.] 
In  a  triangular  manner;  after  the  form  or  shape  of 
a  triangle. 

trl-an'-gu-late,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Latin  triangul(us)  = 
three-angled ;  Eng.  suff.  -ate.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  Ord.  Language  :  To  make  triangular  or  three- 
cornered. 

2.  Surv. :  To  divide  into  triangles  ;  to  survey  by 
dividing  into  triangles. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  survey  by  the  method  of  triangu¬ 
lation. 

trl-afi-gu-la'-tion,  s.  [Triangulate.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  triangulating  ;  the 
reduction  of  an  area  to  triangles. 

2.  Survey. :  The  operation  of  measuring  the  ele¬ 
ments  necessary  to  determine  the  triangles  into 
which  the  country  to  be  surveyed  is  supposed  to  be 
divided.  The  term  is  principally  used  in  geodesic 
surveying.  [Triangle,  9.] 

If  The  great  transcontinental  triangulation  of  the 
U.  S.,  extending  along  the  39th  parallel  of  latitude, 
which  was  begun  in  1871  and  completed  in  1900,  is- 
one  of  the  greatest  scientific  achievements  of  the 
19th  century,  and  marks  an  epoch,  not  only  in  the 
scientific  history  of  this  country,  but  also  in  the 
world’s  geodesy.  It  extends  from  the  Capes  of  the 
Delaware  on  the  Atlantic  to  the  coast  of  California, 
a  distance  of  2,625  miles.  Its  extreme  value  consists 
in  the  great  aid  it  offers  for  the  more  accurate 
determination  of  the  earth’s  size  and  shape. 

♦tri-an  -gfi-ldid,  a.  [Latin  triangul(us)  =  three- 
cornered,  and  Gr.  eidos= form,  appearance.]  Some¬ 
what  resembling  a  triangle  in  shape. 

Tri-an -gR-lum,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  trian - 
gulus=a  triangle.] 

Astronomy  :  The  Triangle ;  one  of  the  forty-eight 
ancient  constellations.  It  is  of  small  size,  and  is 
situated  southeast  of  Andromeda,  north  of  Aries, 
and  west  of  Perseus.  The  largest  star,  Alpha  Trian- 
guli,  is  only  of  the  third  magnitude. 

Triangulum-australe,  s. 

Astron. :  The  Southern  Triangle ;  a  southern  con¬ 
stellation  of  small  size,  but  having  the  three  stars 
which  define  it  so  prominent  that  they  are  some¬ 
times  called  the  Triangle  stars.  The  constellation 
is  between  Pavo  and  Centaurus. 

♦Triangulum-minus,  s. 

Astron.:  The  Lesser  Triangle;  an  obsolete  con¬ 
stellation  of  small  size  between  Triangulum  (q.  v.) 
and  Aries.  It  was  established  by  Hevelius. 

trl-g,-n6-sper'-mg,,  s.  [Gr.  frianor=she  that  has 
three  husbands,  and  sperma—  seed.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cucurbiteae,  akin  to  Bryonia,  but 
having  only  three  seeds.  They  are  climbing  plants, 
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with  tendrils  and  monoecious  flowers.  Stamens 
three,  ovary  three-celled.  Fruit  globular,  fleshy. 
Natives  of  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil.  Triano- 
spermaficifolia,  called  also  Bryonia  ficifolia,  is  an 
active  purgative,  and  said  to  be  a  purifier  of  the 
blood.  T.  tayuya  is  given  in  Brazil  in  small  doses 
as  an  emetic,  and  in  large  ones  as  a  purgative. 

trl-an  -the-ma,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  anthos=  a 
flower.  So  named  because  the  flowers  are  generally 
disposed  in  threes.  1 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Sesuveae.  Sepals  oblong,  colored 
on  the  inside ;  stamens  five  to  twelve ;  styles  one  or 
two,  filiform ;  capsule,  oblong,  truncate,  circum- 
scissile.  Weeds  from  the  tropical  parts  of  both 
hemispheres  and  the  sub-tropics  of  Africa.  Trian¬ 
thema  crystallina,  T.  monogyna  (T.  obcordata  of 
Roxburgh),  T.  pentandra,  and  T.  decandra,  are 
natives  of  India.  The  tender  leaves  andthetopsof 
the  second  and  third  species  are  eaten  by  the 
natives ;  the  seeds  of  the  first  also  serve  as  food 
during  famine.  T.  pentandra  is  used  as  an  astrin¬ 
gent  in  abdominal  diseases,  and  is  said  to  produce 
abortion.  The  roots  of  T.  decandra  and  T.  mono¬ 
gyna,  the  latter  combined  with  ginger,  are  given  as 
cathartics. 

trl-ar'-chee,  adj.  [Prefix  tri-,  and  English  arch 
(q.  v.).] 

Her.:  Formed  of  three  arches;  having  three 
arches. 

trl^ar-chf ,  s.  [Gr.  freis=three,  and  arche= 
rule,  government.]  Government  by  three  persons. 

“  There  lye  betweene  and  about  these  citties,  certain 
triarchies,  containing  every  one  of  them  as  much  as  an 
whole  countrey.” — P.  Holland.:  Pliny,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xviii. 

♦trl-ar  -I-an,  adj.  [Latin  triarii— the  veteran 
Roman  soldiers,  who  were  stationed  in  the  third 
rank  from  the  front,  when  the  troops  were  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle,  from  tres^three ;  the  other 
two  were  known  as  hastati  and  principes .]  Occupy¬ 
ing  the  third  rank  or  place. 

“Let  the  brave  second  and  Triarian  band 
Firm  against  all  impression  stand.” 

Cowley:  Restoration  of  Charles  II. 

trl-ar-thra,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  arthron—  a 
joint.] 

1.  Zobl.:  A  genus  of  Rotatoria,  family  Hydatinsea, 
with  three  or  more  species.  Eyes  two ;  frontal  jaws 
two,  each  bidendate ;  foot  simply  styliform ;  body 
with  lateral  appendages  ;  movement  jerking. 

2.  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Conocephalidee,  from  the 
Upper  Cambrian  and  Lower  Silurian. 

trl'-as,  s.  [Gr.=the  number  three.] 

Geol.:  The  Triassic  System  (q.  v.). 

trl-as'-slc,  a.  [En g.trias;  -ic.)  Pertaining  to, 
found  in,  or  characteristic  of  the  Trias.  [Triassic- 

SYSTEM.J 

Triassic-period,  s. 

Geol. :  The  period  during  which  the  rocks  of  the 
Triassic  system  were  being  deposited. 

Triassic-system,  s. 

Geol. :  The  lowest  great  division  of  the  Mesozoic 
rocks.  The  name  Trias  came  from  Germany,  and 
was  designed  to  imply  that  in  the  south-west  and 
north-west  portions  of  that  country,  ^here  these 
rocks  are  more  fully  developed  than  they  are  either 
in  England  or  France,  they  are  naturally  divided 
into  three  series  of  beds :  the  Keuper  sandstone 
above,  the  Muschelkalk  (a  marine  limestone)  in 
the  middle,  and  the  Bunter  sandstone  below.  Beds 
believed  to  be  of  Triassic  age  exist  in  India 
[Brachyops],  in  South  Africa,  at  Richmond  in 
Virginia,  &c.  The  sandstones  of  the  Upper  Trias 
constitute  good  building  stones,  those  of  the  Lower 
Trias  are  inferior  in  quality. 

tri-at'-lc,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  (See  compound.) 
triatic-stay,  s. 

Naut.:  A  rope  connected  at  its  end  to  the  heads 
of  fore  and  main  mast,  and  having  a  thimble 
spliced  to  its  bight  for  the  attachment  of  the  stay- 
tackle,  by  which  boats,  heavy  freight,  and  speck  are 
hoisted  aboard. 

trl-a-tom  -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  tri;  and  Eng.  atomic.] 
Containing  three  atoms  in  the  molecule.  [Ozone.] 

triatomic-alcohol,  s. 

Chem. :  An  alcohol  containing  three  atoms  of 
replaceable  hydrogen  in  the  oxatylic  portion  of  the 
radical. 

trl’-bal,  adj-  [Eng.  trib(e)  ;  -ah]  Belonging  or 
pertaining  to  a  tribe  ;  characteristic  of  a  tribe. 

“  A  system  of  tribal  food-prohibitions.” — Tylor:  Prim. 
Cult.  (ed.  1873),  ii.  235. 

trl  -bal-l§m,  s.  ['Eng.  tribal; -ism.']  The  condi¬ 
tion  or  state  of  existing  or  living  in  separate  tribes ; 
tribal  feeling. 

ttrr-bg.l-Ist,  subst.  [Eng.  tribal;  -ist.]  One  of 
a  tribe. 


tri-bas  -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  basic.] 

Chem. :  A  term  applied  to  an  acid  in  which  three 
atoms  of  hydrogen  have  been  replaced  by  a  metal  or 
organic  radical. 

trlb  -ble,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Paper-making :  A  large  horizontal  frame  in  the 
loft  or  drying-room  of  a  paper-mill,  having  wires 
stretched  across  it  for  the  suspension  of  sheets  of 
paper  while  drying. 

tribe,  s.  [Fr.  tribu,  from  Lat.  tribus— one  of  the 
three  bodies  into  which  the  Romans  were  originally 
divided,  from  tri-,  stem  of  ires=three ;  Span,  tribu; 
Ital.  tribu.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  of  the  three  bodies  into  which  the  Romans 
were  divided.  Originally  the  united  people  was 
divided  into  three  tribes,  which  bore  respectively 
the  names:  (1)  Ramnes  or  Ramnensas,  (2)  Tities, 
Titienses,  or  Tatienses,  (3)  Luceres  or  Lucerenses. 
The  name  of  the  first,  according  to  the  belief  of  the 
later  Romans,  was  taken  from  Romulus,  that  of  the 
second  from  Tatius,  and  that  of  the  third  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Etruscan  word  Lucumo  (q.v.).  At 
the  head  of  each  tribe  was  a  captain,  called  Tribu- 
nus,  and  the  members  of  the  same  tribe  were 
termed,  in  reference  to  each  other,  Tributes.  By  the 
re-organization  effected  by  Servius  Tullius,  the 
whole  Roman  people  were  divided  into  thirty 
tribes,  twenty-six  of  these  being  Tribus  Rusticce,%  and 
four  Tribus  Urbance.  This  arrangement  was  strictly 
local ;  each  individual  possessed  of  landed  property 
being  enrolled  in  the  Rustic  Tribe  corresponding  to 
the  region  in  which  his  property  lay,  and  those  who 
were  not  landowners  being  included  in  one  or  other 
of  the  City  Tribes. 

“Have  you  collected  them  by  tribes t” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  3. 

2.  A  division,  class,  or  distinct  portion  of  a  people 
or  nation,  from  whatever  cause  the  division  or 
distinction  may  have  arisen. 

“In  tribes  and  nations  to  divide  thy  train.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  ii.  43L 

3.  A  family,  race,  or  body  of  people  having  a  par* 
ticular  descent ;  a  family  or  series  of  generations 
descending  from  the  same  progenitor  and  kept  dis¬ 
tinct. 

“  Cursed  be  my  tribe, 

If  I  forgive  him.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

4.  A  separate  body ;  a  number  considered  collect* 
ively. 

5.  A  nation  of  savages,  forming  a  subdivision  of  a 
race  ;  a  body  of  uncivilized  people  united  under  one 
leader  or  government. 

“The  aboriginal  tribes  were  friendly.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

6.  A  number  of  persons  of  any  character  or  pro* 
fession ;  a  term  used  in  contempt. 

“  Folly  and  vice  are  easy  to  describe, 

The  common  subjects  of  our  scribbling  tribe." 

Roscommon. 

II.  Nat.  Science :  A  division  of  a  natural  order ;  a 
grade  in  the  classification  of  animals  and  plants 
immediately  below  an  order,  and  in  most  cases  im¬ 
mediately  above  a  family,  unless  the  grade  of  sub- 
tribe  require  to  be  intercalated.  In  ZoOlogy  it  has 
various  terminations  ;  as  Dentirostres,  Tetramera, 
&c.  In  Botany  it  often  ends  in  -ece;  as,  Lotece. 
The  word  has  not  always  been  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  now.  Linnseus  ( System  Naturae,  ii.  3)  em¬ 
ployed  it  for  what  would  now  be  called  a  sub-king¬ 
dom,  enumerating  three  tribes  of  vegetables,  Hon- 
ocotyledones,  Dicotyledones,  and  Acotyledones. 
Some  other  naturalists  have  made  a  tribe  a  division 
of  a  family. 

♦tribe,  v.  t.  [Tribe,  s.]  To  divide  or  distribute 
into  tribes  ;  to  classify  by  tribes. 

“Our  fowl,  fish,  and  quadrupeds  are  well  tribed  by  Mr. 
Willoughby  and  Mr.  Kay.” — Xicolson :  Eng.  Hist.  Lib., 
p.  19. 

tribe? -man,  s.  [Eng.  tribe,  and  man.]  A  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  tribe  or  clan ;  a  clansman. 

“The  eorls  and  the  ealdormen  could  but  lead,  they 
could  not  constrain  the  will  of  their  fellow  tribesmen." — 
Oardiner  A  Mullinger:  Introd.  to  Eng.  Hist.,  ch.  ii. 

trlb  -let,  trib-6-let,  trlb  -6u-let,  s.  [French 
tribolet.] 

1.  Forging:  A  mandrel  used  in  forging  tubes, 
nuts,  and  rings,  and  for  other  purposes.  The  nut 
having  been  cut  from  the  bar,  the  hole  is  punched 
and  enlarged  by  the  triblet,  which  also  serves  as  a 
handle  while  the  nut  is  being  finished  on  the  anvil. 
In  the  case  of  a  ring,  the  parts  having  been  joined, 
the  ring  is  fashioned  and  shaped  on  the  triblet. 

2.  The  mandrel  in  a  machine  for  making  lead- 
pipe. 

trl-bom  -e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  tribd=to  rub,  and  metron 
=a  measure.]  An  apparatus  resembling  a  sled, 
used  in  estimating  the  friction  of  rubbing  surfaces. 


trl-bo-nl-oph'-5r-us,  s.  [Gr.  tribon=&  cloak* 
and  phoros=bearing .] 

Zobl. :  A  genus  of  Limacidee,  with  three  species, 
from  Australia.  Mantle  small,  triangular ;  back 
with  an  almost  imperceptible  furrow ;  teeth  with 
wavy  edges. 

trlb  -ou-let,  s.  [Triblet.] 

trlb'-rach,  s.  [Latin  tribrachus,  from  Gr.  trib- 
rachys,  from  tri- = three,  and  6rac/i?/s= short ;  Fr. 
tribraque.] 

Pros. :  A  poetic  foot  of  th^ee  short  syllables,  as 
me  |  li  |  us. 

tri-brae -te-ate,  adj.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  English 

bracteate  (q.  t.).1 

Bot. ;  Having  three  bracts. 

trlb  a.  [Latin  tribus=a  tribe,  and  Eng. 

suff.  -ah]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tribe ;  tribal. 

“ For  which  he  proposes  and  defines  a  tribual  charac¬ 
ter.” — Gardener's  Chronicle,  No.  403,  p.  874.  (1881.) 

♦trlb  -K-lg-r,  a.  [Tribe.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
tribe;  tribal. 

trlb-ij-la  -tion,  *trib-u-la-ci-oun,  s.  [French 

tribulation,  from  Lat.  tribulationem,  accus.  of  trib- 
aia(io= distress,  affliction,  from  tribulatus,  pa.  par. 
of  tribulo= to  press,  to  oppress,  from  tribulum=a> 
thrashing-sledge  for  separating  grain  from  its 
husk.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  wooden  platform, 
studded  beneath  with  sharp  bits  of  flint  or  with 
iron  teeth.] 

1.  That  which  causes  affliction  or  distress ;  & 
severe  affliction,  trouble,  or  trial. 

“When  tribulation  or  persecution  ariseth  because  of 
the  word,  by  and  by  he  is  offended.” — Matt.  xiii.  2L 

2.  A  state  of  severe  affliction  or  distress. 

tri-bu  -le-as,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  tribul{us) ;  Lat.  fern. 

pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Botany :  A  section  of  Zygophyllaceee,  having  the 
seeds  without  albumen. 

trlb  -u-liis,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  tribolos=a  cal- 
trap  (q.  v.) ,  various  plants  with  fruit  like  cal  traps ; 
spec.  (1)  Tribulus  terrestris,  (2)  Fagonia  cretica,  (3)> 
Trapa  natans  (q.  v.)  ]  ,  ,,  , 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Tnbule®  (q.  v.).  Lalyx 
five-parted;  petals  five;  spreading;  stamens  ten; 
style  short  or  absent;  stigma  five-rayed.  Fruit  of 
five  capsular,  pentagonal  carpels,  spinous  or  tuber¬ 
cular  on  the  back;  cells  five,  indehiscent;  seeds- 
many.  Tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions.  Tribulus 
terrestris  (Linnaeus),  from  which  T.  lanuginosus- 
(Linn.)  is  not  distinct,  is  a  trailing  annual,  about? 
nine  inches  long,  with  yellow  flowers,  found  in 
many  warm  countries,  including  India,  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  the  West  Indies.  In  the  last-named* 
locality,  where  it  is  called  Turkey  Blossom,  it  is- 
sometimes  cultivated  in  gardens  for  its  fragrant 
flowers.  In  pastures  the  prickly  fruits  wound  the 
feet  of  cattle.  Fowls  feed  and  become  fat  upon- 
the  plant,  of  which  they  are  very  fond.  In  India  its- 
fruits  are  regarded  as  cooling,  diuretic,  astringent, 
and  tonic;  they  are  given  in  painful  micturition,, 
calculus,  urinary  affections,  and  gonorrhoea.  Some¬ 
times  the  fruit  and  root  are  boiled  to  form  a  medi¬ 
cated  liquid.  Another  Indian  species,  T.  alatius, 
has  similar  qualities.  The  South  American  T. 
cistoides  is  an  aperient.  T.  terrestris  may  very  pos¬ 
sibly  be  the  “thistle”  of  Matt.  vii.  16,  and  the 
“  brier  ”  of  Heb.  vi»  8. 

trl-bu'-nkl,  *tri-bu-nall,  s.  [Lat.]  [Tribune.] 

1.  The  seat  of  a  judge;  the  bench  on  which  a 
judge  and  his  associates  sit  for  administering.- 
justice. 

“This,  goddess,  this  to  his  remembrance  call, 
Embrace  his  knees,  at  his  tribunal  fall.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  i.  631. 

2.  Hence,  a  court  of  justice. 

“The  ordinary  tribunals  were  about  to  resume  their 
functions.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  eh.  xi. 

3.  In  France,  a  gallery  or  eminence  in  a  church  or 
other  place  in  which  the  musical  performers  are 
placed. 

Tribunal  of  Penance,  Tribunal  of  Confession. 

Roman  Church :  The  internal  court  ( forum  inter¬ 
num),  in  which  the  Church,  through  her  priests 
acting  judicially,  remits  or  retains  sins  ;  the  sacra¬ 
ment  of  penance. 

“Censures  can  be  imposed,  according  to  the  ordinary 
law,  by  ecclesiastics  possessing  jurisdiction  in  the 
external  courts  ( forum  externum,  as  distinct  from  the 
internal  court,  or  tribunal  of  confession).” — Addis  A 
Arnold:  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  135. 

trlb'-U-nar-f,  a.  [Eng.  tribun(e) ;  -ary.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  tribune  or  tribunes ;  tribunitial. 

trlb'-fi-ng-te,  s.  [Lat.  tribunatus,  from  tribunus 
=  a  tribune  (q.  v.).]  Tribuneship. 

“  Before  the  succession  of  the  tribunate  and  manifestly 
in  the  decern virate.” — Smith:  Commonwealth,  ch.  iv. 

trlb'-une,  tiT-bqne,  *tri-bun,  subst.  [Latin 
tribunus=a  tribune,  prop.=the  chief  of,  or  elected 
by,  a  tribe,  from  tribus=a  tribe  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  tribun ; 
Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  tribuno.] _ 


b<Sil,  btfy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  £em;  thin,  this;  sin,  &§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  -  f. 
-Clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  tion-  -?ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble.  -die,  See.  —  b$l,  del. 
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1.  Roman  Antiq. :  Properly,  the  chief  magistrate 
of  a  tribe.  There  were  several  kinds  of  officers  in 
the  Roman  state  that  bore  the  title.  (1)  The  ple¬ 
beian  tribunes,  who  were  first  created  after  the 
secession  of  the  commonalty  to  the  Mons  Sacer 
(A.  U.  C.  260),  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  its  return 
to  the  city.  They  were  especially  the  magistrates 
and  protectors  of  the  commonalty,  and  no  patri¬ 
cian  could  be  elected  to  the  office.  At  their  first 
appointment  the  power  of  the  tribunes  was  very 
small,  being  confined  to  the  assembling  of  the  ple¬ 
beians  and  the  protection  of  any  individual  from 
patrician  aggression  ;  but  their  persons  were  sacred 
and  inviolable,  and  thisprivilegeconsolidatedtheir 
other  powers,  which,  in  the  later  ages  of  the  repub¬ 
lic,  grew  to  an  enormous  height,  and  were  finally 
incorporated  with  the  functions  of  the  other  chief 
magistracies  in  the  person  of  the  emperor.  The 
number  of  the  tribunes  varied  from  two  to  ten,  and 
each  of  these  might  annul  the  proceedings  of  the 
rest  by  putting  in  his  veto.  (2)  Military  tribunes 
were  first  elected  in  the  year  A.  U.  C.  310,  in  the 
place  of  the  consuls,  in  consequence  of  the  demands 
of  the  commonalty  to  be  admitted  to  a  share  of  the 
supreme  power.  This  measure  was  not,  however, 
a  complete  concession  of  their  demands,  but,  in 
fact,  evaded  them  in  a  great  degree  ;  for  the  tribun¬ 
ate  was  not  invested  with  the  full  powers  or  honors 
of  the  consulate,  not  being  a  curule  magistracy, 
and,  though  it  was  open  to  all  the  people,  patricians 
were  almost  invariably  chosen.  The  number  of 
the  military  tribunes  was  sometimes  six  and  some¬ 
times  three.  For  above  seventy  years  sometimes 
consuls  were  elected  and  sometimes  military  tri¬ 
bunes;  at  last  the  old  order  was  permantly  restored, 
but  the  plebeians  were  admitted  to  a  share  of  it. 
(3)  Legionary  tribunes,  or  tribunes  of  the  soldiers, 
were  the  chief  officers  of  a  legion,  six  in  number, 
who  commanded  under  the  consul,  each  in  his  turn, 
usually  about  a  month  ;  in  battle  each  led  a  cohort. 

“These  are  the  tribunes  of  the  people, 

The  tongues  o’  the  common  mouth;  I  do  despise 
them.”  Shakesp.:  Corioldnus,  ii.  2. 

2.  A  bench  or  elevated  place ;  a  raised  seat  or 
stand.  Specifically : 

*(1)  The  throne  of  a  bishop. 

(2)  A  sort  of  pulpit  or  rostrum  where  a  speaker 
stands  to  address  an  audience. 

“She  had  scarcely  stepped  off  the  tribune  when  Mr. 
Debarry  entered,  and  there  was  a  commotion  which  made 
her  wait.” — George  Eliot:  Felix  Holt. 

trlb'-yne-ship,  trl’-bune-shlp,  subst.  [English 
tribune;  -ship.]  The  office  or  post  of  a  tribune; 
the  period  during  which  one  holds  the  office  of 
tribune. 

“  But  to  say  a  truth,  this  tribuneship  having  taken 
originally  the  first  beginning  from  the  common  people 
is  great  and  mighty  in  regard  that  it  is  popular.” — 
P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  718. 

trib-p-nl-qian,  trlb-u-nl'-tial  (ti  as  sfi), 
Hrlb-fi-ni-tious,  a.  [Lat.  tribunicius,  tribunitius, 
from  tribunus— a  tribune  (q.  v.).l  Pertaining  to, 
befitting,  or  characteristic  of  a  tribune  or  tribunes. 
“  O  happy  ages  of  our  ancestors  ! 

Beneath  the  kings  and  tribunitial  powers, 

One  jail  did  all  their  criminals  restrain.” 

Dry  den:  Juvenal,  iii.  490. 

trib'-fi-tar-l-lj,  adv.  [English  tributary ;  -ly.\ 
In  a  tributary  manner. 

trlb-u-tar-I-ness,  s.  [English  tributary ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  tributary. 

trIb’-h-tar-$L  *trib-u-tar-ie,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  tribu- 
taire,  from  Lat.  tributarius=pay\ng  tribute,  from 
tributum= tribute  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  tribu- 
tario.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Paying  tribute  to  another,  whether  under  com¬ 
pulsion,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  submission  or 
dependence,  or  voluntarily,  to  secure  protection  or 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  peace. 

“  Viewed  a  Deliverer  with  disdain  and  hate, 

Who  left  them  still  a  tributary  state.” 

Cowper:  Expostulation,  218. 

*2.  Subject,  subordinate. 

“  These  he,  to  trace  his  tributary  gods, 

By  course  commits  to  several  governments.” 

Milton:  Comus,  24. 

*3.  Paid  in  or  as  tribute. 

“  At  this  tomb  my  tributary  tears  I  render.” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  i. 

4.  Yielding  supplies  of  anything;  serving  to  form 
or  make  up  a  greater  object  of  the  same  kind. 

“Poor  tributary  rivers.” 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  individual  government  or  state 
which  pays  tribute  or  a  stated  sum  to  another, 
whether  as  an  acknowledgment  of  submission  or 
dependence,  or  to  secure  protection,  or  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  purchasing  peace. 

2.  Geog.:  A  stream  which  directly  or  indirectly 
contributes  water  to  another ;  an  affluent. 


trlb'-yte,  *trib-ut,  subst.  [Fr.  tribut,  from  Lat. 
tributum— tribute,  prop.  neut.  sing,  of  tributus ,  pa. 
par.  of  tribuo=  to  assign,  to  allot,  to  pay,  from 
tribus=:a.  tribe  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  tributo .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  An  annual  or  stated  sum  of  money  or  other 
valuable  thing  paid  by  one  prince  or  nation  to 
another,  either  as  an  acknowledgment  of  submis¬ 
sion  and  dependence,  or  to  secure  protection,  or  to 
purchase  peace,  or  by  virtue  of  some  treaty. 

“Forbedynge  tributis  to  begouun  to  the  emperour  and 
seiynge  that  himsilf  is  Crist  a  kyng.” — Wycliffe:  Luke 
xxiii. 

2.  The  state  of  being  under  the  obligation  to  pay 
such  sum ;  the  obligation  of  contributing ;  as,  to 
lay  a  country  under  tribute. 

*3.  That  which  was  paid  by  a  subject  to  the  sov¬ 
ereign  of  a  country  ;  a  tax. 

4.  A  personal  contribution ;  something  given  or 
contributed ;  anything  done  or  given  out  of  devo¬ 
tion  or  as  due  or  deserved ;  as,  a  tribute  of  affection 
or  of  respect. 

II.  Mining: 

1.  Work  performed  in  the  excavation  of  ore  in  a 
mine,  as  distinguished  from  tut-work,  which  is 
upon  the  non-metalliferous  rock,  as  in  sinking 
shafts  and  the  driving  of  adits  and  drifts. 

“Some  twelve  men  are  now  working  old  dump,  concen¬ 
trating  on  tribute.” — Money  Market  Review,  Aug.  29,  1885. 

2.  The  proportion  of  ore  which  the  tributer  or 
workman  receives  for  his  labor. 

tribute-money,  s.  Money  paid  as  a  tribute. 
“They  that  received  tribute-money.” — Matt.  xvii.  2. 

tribute-pitch,  s. 

Mining:  The  limited  portion  of  a  lode  which  is 
set  to  a  company  of  tributers,  beyond  which  they 
are  not  for  the  time  being  permitted  to  work. 
*trib'-pte,  v.  t.  [Teibute,  s.]  To  pay  as  tribute 
“  Tributing  most  precious  moments  to  the  scepter  of  a 
fan.” — Whitlock:  Manners  of  the  English. 
trib'-ut-er,  s.  [Eng.  tribut(e) ;  -er.] 

Mining:  One  who  excavates  ore  from  a  mine; 
one  who  works  on  tribute. 

“The  tributers  work  only  at  the  extraction  of  ore.  They 
form  themselves  into  parties  who  agree  to  work  a  portion 
of  a  lode  for  a  given  time  in  the  best  manner  they  can, 
receiving  as  their  remuneration  a  certain  portion  of  the 
value  of  the  ores  raised,  as  may  be  agreed  upon.” — Cas¬ 
sell’s  Technical  Educator,  iii.  64. 

trl'-ca,  s.  [Probably  from  Lat.  tricce  (pl.)  =  (l) 
trifles,  toys  ;  (2)  vexations,  perplexities,  from  Trica, 
an  unimportant  town  in  Apulia.] 

Bot. :  A  button-like  shield,  the  surface  of  which 
is  covered  with  sinuous  concentric  furrows.  It  is 
found  in  Gyrophora,  a  genus  of  Lichens.  Called 
also  Gyroma. 

trl-cap'-su-l^ir,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  capsu¬ 
lar  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Three-capsuled ;  having  three  capsules  to 
each  flower. 

trl-car-hhl-lyl'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  car- 
ballylic .]  [C arballylic-A ctd . ] 
tri-car -pel-lar-y,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  car- 
pellary  (q.  v.).] 

Bot.  (of  a  pistil )  :  Consisting  of  three  carpels, 
trl-car’-pel-llte,  s.  [Tkicarpellites.] 
Palceobot.:  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Tricar- 
pellites. 

trl-car-pel-ll-te§,  s.  [Prefix  tri-;  Mod.  Latin 
carpellus=a  carpel,  and  suff.  -ites.] 

Palceobotany :  A  genus  of  fossil  fruits.  Capsule 
three-celled,  three-valved,  three-seeded,  dehiscence 
septicidal.  Seeds  erect,  compressed  from  back  to 
face ;  hilum  a  little  above  the  base  of  the  seed. 
Placenta  central,  triangular,  angles  tumid  near  the 
base.  Seven  species  have  been  described  from  the 
London  Clay  of  Sheppey.  ( Bowerbank :  Fossils  of 
the  London  Clay,  pp.  76-84.) 

trige,  trise,  v.  t.  [Sw.  trissa= a  sheave,  a  pulley, 
a  truckle  triss=a  spritsail-brace ;  Dan.  tridse= a 
pulley  \tridse— to  haul  by  means  of  a  pulley,  to 
trice;  Norweg.  triss,  trissel—a  pulley,  or  sheave  in 
a  block.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  pull,  to  haul,  to  drag,  to  tug. 
(Chaucer:  C.  T.,  14,443.)  _ 

2.  Naut. :  To  haul  or  tie  up  by  means  of  a  small 
rope ;  to  hoist. 

“They  trisen  upe  thaire  saillez.” — Morte  Arthure,  832. 
trl9e,  s.  [Sp.  fr*s= noise  made  by  the  breaking 
of  glass,  a  trice,  an  instant ;  venir  en  un  tris= to 
come  in  an  instant;  so  also  Port.  triz= the  sound  of 
breaking  glass ;  en  hun  triz= in  a  trice ;  cf.  Scotch 
■in  a  crack.]  A  very  short  time,  a  moment,  an 
instant.  Now  used  only  in  the  phrase,  in  a  trice; 
formerly,  on  a  trice,  with  a  trice. 

“  Tn  a  trice  the  turnpike  men 
Then-  gates  wide  open  threw.” 

Cowper:  John  Gilpin. 


♦tri-jen-nar'-I-ous,  a.  [Latin  tricennium^a 
period  of  thirty  years:  t riceni=  thirty,  and  annus= 
a  year.]  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  period  of 
thirty  years ;  tricennial. 

trI-qen  -nI-9.1,  a.  [Lat.  tricennalis,  from  tri - 
cennium=a  period  of  thirty  years.]  Denoting 
thirty,  or  what  pertains  to  that  number;  pertain¬ 
ing  or  belonging  to  the  term  of  thirty  years ;  occur¬ 
ring  once  in  every  thirty  years. 

trl-§en'-ten-?tr-3f,  trl-qen-ten'-^ir-^,  s.  &  a. 
[Lat.  tricenti=  three  hundred.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  That  which  consists  of  or  comprehends  three 

hundred ;  the  space  or  period  of  three  hundred^ 
years.  [See  extract  under  Tercentaky.]  \ 

2.  The  commemoration  of  any  event  which  oc¬ 
curred  three  hundred  years  before  ;  a  tercentenary ; 
as,  the  tricentenary  of  Shakespeare’s  birth. 

B.  As  adj.:  Relating  to  or  consisting  of  three 
hundred;  relating  to  three  hundred  years;  as,  a 
tricentenary  celebration. 

trl'-qeps,  a.&s.  [Lat.=three-headed:  fri=three, 
and  caput=  a  head.] 

A.  As  adj.;  Three-headed. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Anat. :  A  muscle,  one  extremity  of  which  is  com¬ 
posed  of  three  distinct  fasciee.  The  triceps  extensor 
cubiti  occupies  the  whole  brachial  region ;  the 
fascite  unite  into  a  common  mass,  the  tendon  of 
which  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  and  upper  part 
pf  the  olecranon,  a  bursa,  however,  intervening. 
Applied  also  to  the  triceps  cruris  extensor. 

trl-qer-a-tl-um  (or  ti  as  shl),  s.  [Mod.  Latin, 
from  Gr.  1 1  *  i  ke  r  afos = th  ree-h  or  n  ed :  pref.  tri-,  and 
Gr.  her  as  (genit.  keratos)= a  horn.] 

Botany. :  A  genus  of  Diatomacero.  Frustules  free, 
valves  triangular,  areolar,  each  angle  generally  with 
a  minute  tooth  or  short  horn.  Ktitzing  describes 
fourteen  species, 
trich-,  pref.  [Tkicho-.] 

trlch-q,-de  -nl-q,,  s.  [Pref.  trich-,  and  Gr.  aden= 
a  gland.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Pangiace®,  with  a  single  species, 
Trichadenia  zeylanicax  the  Tettigaha  or  Tettigass 
of  Ceylon.  It  is  dioecious,  with  alternate  oblong 
leaves,  and  panicles  of  pale-green  flowers.  The 
fruits  are  about  an  inch  in  diameter^  and  contain 
one  to  three  seeds,  from  which  an  oil  is  obtained 
useful  for  burning,  and  applied  externally  in  the 
skin  diseases  of  children.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

trl-chal’-qlte,  s.  [Pref.  tri- ;  Gr.  chalkos— brass, 
copper,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  hydrated  arsenate  of  copper,  found  in 
radiated  groups  on  tetrahedrite  at  the  Turjinsk 
mine,  Beresovsk,  Urals.  Hardness, 2’5  ;luster,  silky  ; 
color,  verdigris-green.  Composition  :  Arsenic  acid, 
38'73 ;  phosphoric  acid,  0’67 ;  protoxide  of  copper, 
44T9;  water,  16’41 =100,  yielding  the  chemical  for¬ 
mula  3Cu0As05+5H0. 

trlch'-as,  s.  [Gr.  trichas= a  kind  of  thrush  or 
fieldfare.] 

Ornith.:  Yellow-throat;  a  genus  of  Parin®,  with 
two  species.  Bill  somewhat  conic,  compressed,  the 
base  a  little  widened,  both  mandibles  equally  thick ; 
wings  short,  the  first  and  second  quills  slightly 
graduated,  tail  rounded ;  feet  large,  slender  ;  tarsus 
long,  middle  toe  larger  than  the  tarsus, lateral  toes 
equal.  Trichas  personatus  is  the  Maryland  Yellow- 
throat. 

trl-chech'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  trichech(us) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zodl. :  A  family  of  Pinnipedia,  with  a  single  genus, 
Trichechus  (q.  v.).  In  many  respects  this  family 
is  intermediate  between  the  Otariid®  and  the  Pho- 
cid®,  but  the  dentition  is  abnormal.  The  upper 
canines  are  developed  into  immense  tusks,  which 
descend  a  long  distance  below  the  under  jaw  ;  the 
other  teeth,  including  the  lower  canines,  are  much 
alike,  small,  single,  and  with  one  root;  the  molars 
with  flat  crowns.  [Trichechodon.] 
trich  ’-e-chine,  adj.  [Mod.  Latin  trichech(us) ; 
English  suff.  -ine.]  Resembling  a  walrus ;  of  or  . 
belonging  to  the  family  Trichechid®.  (See  extract 
under  Otarine.) 

tri-chech'-o-don,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  trichech(us) ; 
suff.  -odon.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Pinnipedia,  from  the  Plio¬ 
cene  of  Europe,  apparently  nearly  allied  to  Triche¬ 
chus  (q.  v.). 

trich ’-e-chiis,  s.  [Gr.  triches,  pi.  of  thrix=hair, 
and  echo=to  have.] 

1.  ZoOl. :  Walrus  (q.  v.) ;  the  sole  genus  of  the 
family  Trichechid®  (q.  v.L  with  one  species,  Triche¬ 
chus  rosmarus,  from  the  northern  circumpolar 
regions.  Some  zoologists  consider  the  Walrus  of  the 
North  Atlantic  to  be  distinct  species  from  that 
found  in  the  North  Pacific,  but  they  are  more  usu¬ 
ally  classed  as  varieties.  Head  round,  eyes  rather 
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small,  muzzle  short  and  broad,  with  very  long,  stiff, 
bristly  whiskers  on  each  side  ;  fur  very  short  and 
adpressed ;  external  ears  absent ;  tail  very  rudi¬ 
mentary  :  toes  sub-equal.  On  land  the  hind  feet  are 
turned  forward  and  used  in  progression,  though 
less  completely  than  in  the  Otariid®. 

2.  Palceont.:  From  the  Cromer  Forest-bed,  and 
the  post-Pliocene  of  North  America. 

trich  1-,  pref.  [Teicho-.J 

trlch  -I  a,  subst.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  thrix  (genit. 
trichos) =hair.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Hyxogastres  or  Gasteromyce- 
tous  Fungi,  having  a  stalked  or  sessile,  simple, 
membranous  peridium  bursting  at  the  summit ; 
spiral  threads,  which  carry  with  them  the  spores. 
The  threads  and  spores  are  often  bright  colored. 
Species  numerous,  occurring  on  rotten  wood,  &c. 

trl-chl'-a-sis,  s.  [Gr.  trichiasis.  (See  def.)] 

Surg.  <&  Pathol. :  The  growth  of  one  or  more  of 
the  eyelashes  in  a  wrong  direction,  ultimately 
bringing  it  in  contact  with  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  eyeball.  Sometimes  this  is  the  natural  mode 
of  growth,  but  more  frequently  it  is  produced  by  a 
disease  of  the  eyelid,  or  its  inversion.  The  cure  is 
slowly  and  steadily  to  remove  each  eyelash  with  a 
broad-pointed  and  well-grooved  forceps,  and  then 
repeatedly  apply  spirits  of  wine  to  the  place  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  follicles. 

trl-chid  -i-um,  s.  [Latinized  dimin.  from  Gr. 
thrip  (genit.  trichos)  =  a  hair.] 

Bot.:  A  tender,  simple,  or  sometimes  branched 
hair,  which  bears  the  spores  of  certain  fungals,  as 
in  the  genus  Geastrum. 

trl-chll  -I-a,  s.  [Greek  tricha=ia  three  parts, 
referring  to  the  ternary  division  of  the  stigma  and 
the  fruit.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Trichilieae  (q.  v.). 
Trees  or  shrubs  with  unequally  pinnate,  rarely  tri- 
foliolate  leaves  ;  flowers  in  axillary  panicles  ;  calyx 
four  or  five  cleft ;  petals  four  or  five  overlapping ; 
stamens  eight  or  ten,  united  into  a  tube  ;  fruit  cap¬ 
sular,  three-celled;  seeds,  two  in  each  cell.  Known 
species  about  twenty,  the  majority  from  America, 
the  remainder  from  Africa.  The  bark  of  Trichilia 
eraetica,  called  by  the  Arabs  Koka  and  Elcaija,  is  a 
violent  purgative  and  emetic.  The  Arab  women 
mix  the  fruits  with  the  perfumes  used  for  washing 
their  hair;  the  seeds  are  made  into  an  ointment 
with  sesamum  oil,  and  used  as  a  remedy  for  the 
itch.  T.  cathartica  is  also  a  purgative.  T.  moschata, 
a  Jamaica  plant,  has  an  odor  of  musk  wood. 
T.  catigoa,  now  Moschcoxylon  catigoa,  the  Caatigua 
of  Brazil,  stains  leather  a  bright  yellow. 

trl-chil-I-e -se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  trichili  (a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suBi.  -ece.J 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  M  efface®,  having  the  embryo 
without  albumen. 


trl-Chl  -na,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.',  fromGr.  thrix  (genit. 
trichos)  —  a  hair.] 

Zoology : 

1.  A  genus  of  N’ematoidea,  established  by  Owen 
for  the  reception  of  the  minute  spiral  flesh-worm, 
Trichina  spiralis ,  discovered  in  human  muscle  by 
Sir  James  Paget,  in  1835,  when  a  student  atfSt.  Bar¬ 
tholomew’s  Hospital,  London.  Mr.  Hilton,  of  Guy’s, 
had  previously  noticed 
gritty  particles  in 
human  muscle,  and 
recognized  them  as 
the  results  of  para¬ 
sites,  afterward 
shown  (by  Owen)  to  be 
young  trichinae.  The 
trichinae  met  with  in 
human  muscle  are 
minute  immature 
worms,  spirally  coiled 
in  small  oval  cysts, 
scarcely  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  measuring 
fs  inch  in  length  and 
rJs  inch  in  breadth . 

Sometimes  the  worms 
are  not  encysted,  and  measure  *rs  inch  in  length  and 
s§5  inch  in  breadth.  The  mature  and  reproductive 
trichinae  inhabit  the  intestinal  canal  of  mammals, 
including  man,  and  live  for  four  or  five  weeks, 
attaining  ability  to  reproduce  on  the  second  day  of 
their  introduction.  The  male  is  about  r’g  and  the 
female  J  inch  long.  The  eggs  are  hatched  within 
the  female,  and  as  soon  as  the  embryos  are  expelled 
they  bore  their  way  into  the  muscles,  and  there  in 
about  fourteen  days  assume  the  form  known  as 
Trichina  spiralis,  often  setting  up  trichiniasis 
(q.  v.).  Thus  the  only  way  in  which  trichinae  can 
get  into  the  human  system  is  by  being  swallowed 
alive  with  pieces  of  imperfectly-cooked  muscle  in 
which  they  are  encysted.  The  pig  is  the  great  source 
of  infection  to  man,  as  it  is  peculiarly  liable  to  the 
presence  of  encysted  trichinae.  Adult  trichinae  do, 
or  may,  infest  the  intestinal  canal  of  all  animals  iu 


Trichina. 

m.  Bands  of  muscle;  t. 
Worm  coiled  up  in 
capsule  or  cyst. 


the  muscles  of  which  the  larval  forms  have  been 
found.  These  are,  besides  man,  the  pig,  dog,  cat, 
rabbit,  rat,  mouse,  hedgehog,  mole  and  badger. 

2.  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Trichina  [1] ;  a 
fleshworin.  (In  this  sense  there  is  a  plural  form, 
tri-chi' -nee.) 

trl-chl-nal,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  trichin(a) ;  Eng. 
sufE.  -al.)  Of  or  belonging  to  the  trichina  or  to 
trichinosis. 

“  Whilst  Virchow  was  the  first  to  rear  and  recognize 
sexually  mature  intestinal  trichinae  in  a  dog,  it  yet  re¬ 
mained  for  Zenker  to  open  up  a  new  epoch  in  the  records 
of  triehinal  discovery,  by  a  complete  diagnosis  of  the 
terrible  disease  which  these  parasites  are  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  in  the  human  frame.” — Quain:  Diet.  Med.  (ed. 
1883),  p.  1,656. 

trich-I-nP-a-sis,  trieh-I-no'-sis,  s.  [Modern 
Latin,  from  trichina  (q.  v.).] 

Path. :  Fleshworm  disease ;  a  morbid  condition 
produced  by  the  ingestion  of  food  containing 
Trichina  spiralis  in  large  quantity.  The  first  re¬ 
corded  case  occurred  in  the  Dresden  Hospital  in 
1860,  but  the  disease  must  have  existed  long  before, 
though  its  cause  and  nature  were  unknown.  The 
first  symptoms  are  prostration  and  general  indis¬ 
position:  pain  and  stiffness  of  the  limbs  follow, 
commonly  with  constipation,  but  in  some  cases 
with  severe  diarrhoea ;  then  in  favorable  cases  the 
gastric  symptoms  abate  and  the  muscular  pains 
diminish.  In  unfavorable  cases  the  diarrhoea  be¬ 
comes  very  severe,  and  pneumonia  often  super¬ 
venes.  Death  may  occur  as  early  as  the  fifth  and 
as  late  as  the  forty-second  day  of  the  disease.  Epi¬ 
demics  have  occurred  in  Germany ;  one  at  Hett- 
stadt  in  1863  affected  158  persons,  of  whom  twenty- 
eight  died.  A  slight  outbreak  of  trichiniasis  oc¬ 
curred  at  New  York  in  1864. 

tri-chi  -nl§ed,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  trichin  (a) ;  Eng. 
suff .  -ised.)  Infested  with  trichin®. 

“The  ingestion  of  badly  trichinised  meat.” — Quain: 
Diet.  Med.  (ed.  1883),  p.  1,657. 

tri-chi-nous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  trichin  (a) ;  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ows.]  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with 
trichina. 

trich  -Ite,  s.  [Gr.  thrix  (genit.  trichos)=  a  hair; 
suff.  -ite  ( Petrol .).] 

Petrol. :  A  name  applied  to  certain  microscopic 
capillary  forms  of  uncertain  nature,  frequently  met 
with  in  vitreous  or  semi-vitreous  rocks.  They  occur 
curved  or  bent,  and  in  aggregated  groups. 

tri-chi -te§,  s.  [Gr.  thrix  (genit.  trichos)  =  hair ; 
suff.  - ites. ] 

Palceont. :  A  sub-genus  of  Pinna,  with  five  species, 
from  the  Oolite  of  England  and  France.  Shell  thick, 
inequivalve,  somewhat  irregular,  margins  wavy. 
Full-grown  individuals  are  supposed  to  have  meas¬ 
ured  a  yard  across ;  fragments  an  inch  or  more  in 
thickness  are  common  in  the  Cotteswold  Hills. 
trlch-I-iir  -a,  s.  [Tkichiubtjs.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Bombycid®,  the  male  with 
pectinated,  the  female  with  ciliated  antenn®.  The 
abdomen  slightly  tufted,  that  of  the  male  bifid ;  the 
wings  in  both  sexes  densely  clothed  with  scales. 
Trichiura  cratcegi  is  the  Pale  oak-eggar.  It  is  gray 
with  a  black  band ;  is  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
across  the  expanded  wings.  The  larva  feeds  on 
hawthorn,  sloe,  and  sallow. 

trich-i-ur-Ich'-thys,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  trichiur(us), 
and  Gr.  ichthy  s= a  fish.]  [Teichiubid^:,  2.] 
trlch-I-iir’-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  hi&t.trichiur(us) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

1.  Ichthy. :  The  single  recent  family  of  Trichiuri- 
formes  (q.  v.),  with  nine  genera,  from  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  seas.  Some  of  them  are  surface-fishes, 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coast,  while  others 
descend  to  moderate  depths,  but  all  are  powerful 
and  rapacious. 

2.  Palceont.:  The  family  is  first  represented  in 
the  Chalk  of  Lewes  and  Maestricht.  Hemithyrsites 
and  Trichiurichthys,  allied  to  Thyrsites  and  Tri- 
chiurus,  but  covered  with  scales,  are  from  the  Mio¬ 
cene  of  Licata,  where  a  species  of  Lepidopus  also 
occurs. 

trIch-I-ur-I-for'-me§,  subst.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tri- 
chiurus  (q.  v),  and  Lat.  forma=foTm,  appearance.] 
Ichthy.:  A  division  of  Acanthopterygian  Fishes, 
with  two  families,  Trichiurid®  and  Palmorhynch- 
id®.  Body  elongate,  compressed,  or  band-like; 
mouth-cleft  wide,  with  strong  teeth ;  spinous  and 
soft  portions  of  dorsal  and  anal  of  nearly  equal 
extent,  long,  many-rayed,  sometimes  terminating  in 
finlets ;  caudal  forked,  if  present. 

trlch-I-iir -US,  s.  [Pref.  trichi -,  and  Gr.  oura—  a 
tail.] 

Ichthy. :  Hair-tails ;  the  type-genus  of  Trichiur¬ 
id®,  with  six  species,  belonging  to  the  tropical 
marine  fauna,  but  occasionally  carried  by  cur¬ 
rents  to  the  northern  temperate  zone.  Body  band¬ 
like,  tapering  to  a  fine  point;  dorsal  extending 
whole  length  of  the  body,  ventrals  reduced  to  a  pair 
of  scales  or  entirely  absent,  anal  rudimentary ;  long 
fangs  in  jaws,  teeth  on  palatine  bones. 


trlch-o-,  trlch-I-,  trich-,  pref.  [Greek  thrix 
(genit.  trichos)  =  hair.]  Pertaining  to  or  resembling 
hair ;  having  processes  more  or  less  resembling  hair. 

trlch-o-geph -a-lus,  s.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr. 
kephale— the  head.] 

Zo6l.:  A  genus  of  Nematoidea,  comprising  forms 
in  which  two-thirds  of  the  body  is  filiform,  termi¬ 
nating  in  a  point.  Trichocephalus  dispar  affects 
man,  and  resides  chiefly  in*  the  c®cum,  but  rarely 
causes  serious  mischief.  It  varies  from  an  inch 
and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  length ;  the  male  is 
smaller  than  the  female,  and  has  the  tail  spirally 
contorted.  T.  affinis,  a  closely  allied  species,  infest¬ 
ing  some  of  the  lower  animals,  has  been  known  to 
produce  serious  irritation  of  the  intestines. 

trlch-o-gy-cliis,  s.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr.  kyklos 

=a  circle.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Tetrodontina,  having  the 
spines  elongated  like  bristles. 

trIch’-5-gyst,  s.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and  English  cyst 
(q.  v.).] 

Biol,  (pi.) :  The  name  given  to  microscopic  vesic¬ 
ular  bodies  in  the  internal  lamina  of  the  cortical 
layer  in  certain  of  the  Infusoria.  They  are  capable 
of  emitting  thread-like  filaments,  probably  for 
offensive  and  defensive  purposes,  and  in  many 
respects  they  closely  resemble  the  thread-cells  of 
the  Coelenterata. 

trl-cho  -da,  s.  [Gr.  trichodes— like  hair,  hairy, 
fine  as  a  hair.] 

Zo6l. :  A  genus  of  Ophryoglenid®.  An  ovate  fur¬ 
row  leading  to  the  mouth,  with  a  vibratile  flap  on 
its  inner  wall.  Common  in  putrid  infusions. 

trich-6-dec'-te§,  s.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr.  deletes 
=  a  biter  •  dakno=tx>  bite.] 

Entom. i :  A  genus  of  Mallophaga,  family  Philop- 
terid®.  Known  species  ten,  parasitic  upon  the  dog, 
the  fox,  the  cat,  the  weasel,  tne  ox,  the  sheep,  deer, 
and  the  horse.  Trichodectes  latus  is  common  on 
puppies. 

trich-o-der'-ma,  s.  [Pref.  tricho-,  andGr.  derma 
=skin.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Trichodermace®  (q.v.). 
Peridium  roundish,  composed  of  interwoven,  rami¬ 
fied,  septate  filaments  ;  spores  minute,  conglobated, 
then  heaped  together.  T.  viride  grows  on  fallen 
trees. 

*trich-6-der-ma'-ge-£e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tricho- 
derm(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  formerly  placed  in  Gastromycetes, 
now  merged  in  Mucorini  (q  v.). 
trl-cho  -de§,  s.  [Teichoda.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  TiHid®.  Trichodes  apiarius 
(  =  Clems  apiarius)  is  a  great  foe  of  hive  bees. 

trich-6-de§  -ma,  s.  [Pref.  tricho-,  andGr.  desmos 
=a  bond.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cynoglosse®.  Corolla  sub-rotate, 
with  the  throat  naked:  anthers  exserted,  with 
pointed  awns  made  to  adhere  together  by  means  of 
hairs.  Plants  from  India,  Egypt,  and  South  Africa. 
An  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  Trichodesma  indi- 
cum  is  given  in  snake-bites,  and  is  considered  a 
diuretic,  a  blood  purifier,  and  a  cooling  medicine. 
This  and  T.  zeylanicum  are  used  extemaHy  as 
emollient  poultices.  The  leaves  of  T.  africanum, 
which  grows  in  the  Punjaub  and  Scinde,  as  well  as 
in  Africa,  are  diuretic. 

trIch-6-de§'-mI-um,  s.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr. 
desmion—  a  bond.] 

Bot. :  Sea-dust,  a  genus  of  Oscillatorid®.  Micro¬ 
scopic  alg®,  the  short  threads  of  which  are  col¬ 
lected  in  little  fascicles  which  float  and  form  a 
scum  upon  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Ehrenberg  and 
Dupont  found  that  they  produced  the  red  color 
over  large  tracts  in  the  Red  Sea.  Darwin  and 
Hinds  found  them  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  and  they  have  also  been  observed  in  the 
Chinese  Sea.  Ehrenberg  recognizes  two  species, 
Trichodesmium  ehrenbergii  and  T.  hindsii.  Both, 
when  young,  are  blood-red,  though  the  first  becomes 
green  when  old.  Notwithstanding  this,  they  may 
not  be  specifically  distinct. 

trich-o-dl'-na,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  Gr. 
thrix  (genit.  trichos)  =  a  hair.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Urceolariid®,  with  five  species 
from  salt  and  fresh  water  ;  all  parasitic.  _  Animal¬ 
cules  free-swimming;  elastic,  changeable  in  shape; 
oral  aperture  terminal,  posterior  extremity  dis- 
coidal,  but  ciliated ;  contractile  vesicle  spherical, 
near  termination  of  pharynx. 

trlch-o-di -o-don,  s.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Modern 
Latin  diodon  (q.  v.).j  .  . 

Ichthyology :  A  genus  of  Tetrodontina,  having  the 
erectile  spines  on  the  body  reduced  to  delicate 
hairs. 

tri-cho'-dl-um,  s.  [Teichoda.] 

Bot.:  A  sub-genus  of  Agrostis,  having  the  upper 
empty  glume  smaller  than  the  lower  one,  and  the 
palea  minute  or  wanting. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tiau  =  shah*  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  f. 
-tion,  -§ion  —  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  bgl,  del. 


trichodon 
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trich  -6-d8n,  s.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Greek  odous 
(genit.  odontos)  =a  tooth.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Trachinina,  with  one  species 
from  Kamtchatka. 

trich-6-gas'-ter,  s.  [Pref.  tricho and  Gr.  gaster 
=the  belly. J 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Labyrintkici,  from  the  rivers 
of  Bengal.  It  differs  from  Osphromenus  (q.  v.)  in 
having  the  ventral  fins  reduced  to  a  single  filament. 

trIch-6-gas  -tre§,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  tricho and  Gr. 
gaster  (genit.  gastros)  =  the  belly.] 

Botany:  A  sub-order  of  Gasteromycetes.  The 
leathery  peridium  breaks  when  mature,  emitting  a 
pulverulent  mass  of  spores  and  filaments,  without 
a  central  column.  It  contains  the  Puff-balls  and 
one  or  two  species  of  esculent  fungi. 

trich-og’-en-ous,  a.  [Pref.  tricho -,  and  Greek 
aennad=to  produce.]  Promoting  the  growth  of 
nair. 

trich-S-glos-si-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  tricho- 
gloss(us)  ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj,  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith. :  In  Reichenow’s  classification,  a  family 
of  Psittaci  (q.  v.).  Wallace  also  considers  the 
group  to  form  a  family,  and  makes  it  consist  of  six 
genera,  with  fifty  species.  These  birds  are  exclu¬ 
sively  confined  to  the  Australian  region. 

trIch-6-glos-sI-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  tricho- 
glossius) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith. :  Brush-tongued  Parrots  ;  a  sub-family  of 
Psittacid®  (q.  v.).  This  group  differs  greatlyin  its 
extent  in  various  classifications.  [Nestorida:.] 
Their  plumage  is  very  beautifully  colored,  and  they 
are  mostly  found  in  Australia  and  the  Moluccas, 
some  few  species  extending  through  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific. 

trich-6-glos-Sus,  s.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr.  glossa 
=the  tongue.] 

Ornith.:  The  type-genus  of  Trichoglossid®  or 
Trichoglossin®,  with  twenty-nine  species,  ranging 
over  thewhole  of  the  Austro-Malay  and  Australian 
sub-regions,  and  to  the  Society  Islands.  They  have 
an  extensile  brush-tipped  tongue,  adapted  to  ex¬ 
tract  the  nectar  and  pollen  from  flowers. 

trich  -o-gyne,  s.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr.  gyne=a 
woman.] 

Bot.:  A  hair-like  cell,  to  which  the  antherozoOids 
in  the  Rose-spored  Algals  attach  themselves  and 
transfer  their  contents. 

trich-fc-log  -ic-g.1,  a.  [Eng.  tricholog(y) ;  -ical.J 
Of  or  pertaining  to  trichology  (q.  v.). 

“  There  is,  it  appears,  a  British  Trichological  Associa¬ 
tion,  whose  president  delivered  the  address;  and  there  is 
going  to  be,  if  it  can  be  got  up,  a  hospital  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  hair  diseases.” — London  Daily  News. 

tri-chol'-o-gist,  s.  [English  tricholog(y ) ;  -isf.] 
One  who  makes  a  scientific  study  of  hair. 

“Yesterday  evening,  attheSt.  James’s  Restaurant,  the 
Trichologists  met  for  the  second  time  in  council.  It  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  explain  that  these  gentlemen  are  not  interested 
in  discovering  a  remedy  for  trichinosis  in  pigs,  but  for 
baldness  inhuman  kind.” — Echo:  Oct.  28,  1887. 

trl-chol  -O-gy,  s.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr.  logos= 
a  discourse.]  The  study  of  human  hair,  with  a  view 
to  the  prevention  of  baldness. 

“A  lecture  was  delivered  last  night  in  St.  James’s  Hall 
On  the  striking  subject  of  Trichology  and  Baldness.” — Lon¬ 
don  Daily  News. 

trich-o-lo'-mg.,  s.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr.  Ionian 
the  hem,  fringe,  or  border  of  a  robe.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-genus  of  Agaricus.  Spores  white ;  the 
point  of  attachment  of  the  gills  to  the  stem  sinu- 
ated.  Tricholoma gambosus  (= Agaricus  gambosus) 
is  the  St.  George  s  Agaric,  and  one  of  the  best 
among  the  edible  species. 

tri-cho-ma,,  s.  [Trichome.] 

tri-chom  -g,-ne§,  s.  [Pref.  tricho -,  and  Gr.  manos 
=  few,  scanty.] 

Botany : 

1.  Bristle-fern ;  a  genus  of  Hymenophylle®.  Sori 
marginal,  axile,  or  terminal ;  capsules  upon  an 
elongated  receptacle  within  a  cylindrical  or  sub- 
urceolate  one-leaved  involucre  of  the  same  texture 
as  the  frond,  and  opening  above;  veins  forked. 
Known  species,  seventy-eight,  chiefly  from  warm 
countries.  One,  Trichomanes  radicans,  is  the  Root¬ 
ing  Bristle-fern.  The  rootstock  is  creeping;  the 
frond,  which  is  from  five  to  twelve  inches  long,  is 
twice  or  thrice  pinnatifid.  Found  in  Wales  and  in 
Ireland,  near  Killarney  and  Wicklow,  but  is  rare. 

2.  A  common  name  for  Asplenium  trichomanes. 
trich-o-man'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Lat.  t'-icho- 

man{es ) ,’  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. .  A  family  of  Jungermanniacew. 

trich-6-mg,-ni  -te§,  s.  [Mod. Lat.  trichoman(es) ; 
suff.  -ites.’] 

Palceobot. :  A  genus  of  Ferns,  apparently  akin  to 
Trichomanes.  From  the  Devonian  of  North  America 
and  Britain. 


tri-chom’-g,-t5se,  a.  [Trichoma.]  Matted  or 
agglutinated  together;  affected  with  trichoma. 
(Said  of  hair.) 

trich  -ome,  tri-chS-mg,,  s.  [Gr.  trichoma=a 
growth  of  hair.] 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  The  filamentous  thallus  of  Algals  like  Con¬ 
ferva. 

(2)  (PI.) :  Hairs  on  roots,  underground  stems,  the 
bases  of  leaf-stalks,  <fcc. 

2.  Pathol.:  Plica  Polonica  (q.  v.). 
trich-6-mon  -as,  s.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Modern 

Lat.  monas  (q.  v.).] 

ZoOlogy:  A  genus  of  Trimastigid®  (q.  v.).  En- 
doparasitic  animalcules,  free-swimming,  soft  and 
plastic,  ovate  or  subfusiform,  bearing  at  the  ante¬ 
rior  extremity  two  long  sub-equal  flagella,  a  sup¬ 
plementary  flagellum  depending  from  the  posterior 
extremity.  There  are  three  species:  Trichomonas 
batrachorum,  from  the  intestinal  canal  of  the  com¬ 
mon  frog  and  toad ;  T.  limacis,  from  the  intestinal 
canal  of  Limax  agrestis,  the  Gray  Slug ;  and  T.  va- 
ginalis,  discovered  byDujardin  in  human  vaginal 
mucus. 

trich-6-mjrc’-ter-us,  s.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr. 
my  Jeter  =  the  nose.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Silurid®,  sub-family  Opis- 
thopter®.  They  are  small  South  American  fishes, 
and  many  of  the  species  are  found  at  altitudes  up 
to  14,000  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

trIch-6-ne  '-mg.,  s.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr.  nema 
= thread,  yarn.] 

1.  Bot.:  A  genus  of  Iridace®.  Leaves  radical, 
slender ;  perianth,  single,  petaloid,  deeply  cleft  into 
six  segments,  the  tube  shorter  than  the  limb.  Sta¬ 
mens  three,  filaments  hairy  ;  stigmas  three,  slender, 
bipartite ;  capsule  ovoid,  three-lobed ;  seeds  globose. 
Known  species,  twenty-one,  chiefly  from  Southern 
Europe.  Trichonema  edule  is  eaten  by  the  natives 
of  Socotra. 

2.  ZoOl.:  The  type-genus  of  Trichonemid®  (q.  v.). 
Animalcules  more  or  less  ovate,  elastic,  and  change¬ 
able  in  form  ;  oral  aperture  distinct,  at  the  base  of 
the  flagellum.  There  is  one  species,  Trichonema 
hirsuta,  from  fresh  water. 

trich-6-ne  -mi-dse,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Lat.  tricho- 
nem(a)  ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOlogy :  A  family  of  Cilio-Flagellate  Infusoria. 
Animalcules  free-swimming,  with  a  single  terminal 
flagellum,  the  remainder  of  the  cuticular  surface 
more  or  less  completely  clothed  with  cilia.  There 
are  two  genera,  Trichonema  and  Mitophora. 

trich-o-no-ti -dse,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  tricho- 
not(us) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  Acanthopterygian  Fishes, 
division  Blenniiformes.  They  are  small  carnivorous 
fishes,  of  which  only  two  species  are  known,  each 
constituting  a  genus ;  Trichonotus  setigerus,  from 
the  Indian  Ocean,  having  some  of  the  anterior  dor¬ 
sal  rays  prolonged  into  filaments,  and  Hemeroccetes 
acanthorhynchus,  from  New  Zealand,  sometimes 
found  far  out  at  sea  on  the  surface. 

trich-6-no  -tus,  s.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr.  notos 
=the  back.]  [Trichonotida:.] 
trich-O-n^m'-phg,  s.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Latin 
nympha= a  pupa,  a  chrysalis.] 

ZoOl.  :  The  type-genus  of  Trichonymphidfe  (q.  v.) . 
Animalcules  exceedingly  flexible  and  elastic,  often 
convolute,  mostly  separable  into  two  distinct 
regions,  consisting  of  a  smaller  ovate  head-like 
portion  and  a  larger  more  or  less  inflated  body. 
There.  is  one  species,  Trichonympha  agilis,  endo- 
parasitic  within  the  intestines  of  white  ants. 

trich-6  nym'-phi-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  trich- 
onymph(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - idee .] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Holotrichous  Infusoria,  with 
three  genera:  Trichonympha,  Pyrsonema,  and 
Dinenympha.  Animalcules  freely  motile,  but  rarely 
swimming,  their  movements  being  confined  to 
twisting  and  writhing  motions;  cuticular  surface 
ciliate,  accompanied,  apparently,  in  some  instances, 
by  an  undulating  membrane.  Occurring  as  endo- 
parasites  in  certain  neuropterous  insects. 

trich-oph'-ry-g,,  s.  [Pref.  trich-,  and  Gr.  ophrys 
-----  the  eyebrow.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Suctorial  Tentaculifera.  Ani¬ 
malcules  without  a  lorica,  ovate  or  elongate,  tem¬ 
porarily  affixed  in  a  sessile  manner  to  various 
objects  without  the  medium  of  a  pedicle ;  tentacles 
suctorial,  variously  distributed.  There  are  two 
species:  Trichophrya  epistylidis,  living  on  fresh¬ 
water  plants,  and  T.  digitata,  parasitic  on  fresh¬ 
water  Entomostraca. 

tri-choph'-jr-ton,  s.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr. 
phyton  =  a  plant.]  The  same  as  dermatophyte, 
which  see. 

tri-chop-ter-g,,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Greek 
pteron^a  wing.] 

Entom. :  Caddis-flies ;  a  group  or  sub-order  of 
Neuroptera,  with  close  affinity  to  the  Lepidoptera, 
through  some  of  the  lower  forms  of  that  order. 


They  are  grouped  in  two  divisions :  (1)  Inaequipal- 
pia,  with  three  families,  Phryganeidee,  Limnophil- 
id®,  and  Sericostomid® ;  (2)  dSquipalpia,  with  four 
families,  Leptocerid®.  fiydropsychid®,  Rhyaco- 
philid®,  and  Hydrophilid®  They  are  for  the  most 
part  moth-like  insects,  having  a  smallish  head, 
with  the  mouth  downward,  and  usually  three  ocelli 
at  the  vertex;  antenn®  bristle-shaped,  generally 
long,  the  first  joint  thicker  than  the  rest,  and  more 
or  less  hemispherical ;  hind  wings  wider,  shorter, 
and  more  rounded  than  the  anterior,  neuration, 
comparatively  simple,  surface  of  wings  generally 
clothed  with  hairs,  which  sometimes  simulate^ 
scales.  In  the  males  of  a  few  species  the  hinder 
wings  are  rudimentary,  and  in  one  genus,  Enoicyla, 
the  females  are  almost  destitute  of  wings.  Cox® 
large  and  conical,  meeting  in  the  middle  line  of  the 
body  ;  tibi®  spurred  at  the  apex,  and  generally  also 
in  the  middle.  The  larv®  have  well-developed 
thoracic  legs  and  anal  books,  but  no  pro-legs ;  they 
live  in  tubes  composed  of  various  materials  by 
different  species ;  the.pupa  lies  free  in  the  case,  or 
sometimes  in  a  special  cocoon,  and  is  only  active 
just  before  its  metamorphosis. 

tri-chop-ter-gn,  s.  [Trichoptera.]  One  of  the 
Trichoptera ;  a  caddis-fly. 

tri-chop -ter-ovis,  a.  [Trichoptera.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Trichoptera  (q.v.). 

tri-chop-ter-yg  -i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  tri- 
chopteryx  (genit.  trichopteryg (is)  ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj 
suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Necrophaga,  with  ten  genera. 
Oblong  or  oval  beetles,  pubescent  or  polished  ;  an- 
tenn®  with  eleven  joints,  the  last  three  constituting 
a  club  ;  tarsi  three-jointed ;  elytra  sometimes  short ; 
wings  feather-shaped,  sometimes  rudimentary  or 
absent. 

trl-chop -ter-^X,  s.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Greek 
pteryx= a  wing.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  family  of  Trichopterygid®, 
the  minutest  of  all  known  beetles,  some  of  them 
only  a  fifteenth  of  an  inch  in  length.  .  They  are 
found  in  decaying  vegetable  matter,  the  litter  of  old 
haystacks,  under  manure  heaps,  &c. 

trlch-o-pyr'-Ite  (yr  as  Ir),  s.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and 
Eng.  pyrite.  J 

Min.:  The  same  as  Millerite  (q.  v.). 

trl'-chord,  s.  &  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  English  chord 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  As  substantive: 

Music:  An  instrument  with  three  strings  oi 
chords. 

B.  As  adject.:  Having  or  characterized  by  uiree 
strings  or  chords. 

trichord-pianoforte,  s.  A  pianoforte  having 
three  strings  to  each  note  for  the  greater  part  of 
its  compass. 

trich-o-san-the§,  s.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Greek 
anthos=  a  blossom,  a  flower.  Named  from  tho 
beautifully-fringed  flowers.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Cucurbite®,  Trailing  or  climb¬ 
ing  plants,  with  twice  or  thrice-cleft  tendrils ;  cor¬ 
date,  entire,  or  three  to  five-lobed  leaves,  and 
monoecious  flowers,  the  males  in  racemes,  the  fe¬ 
males  generally  solitary.  The  fruit  is  either  very 
long  or  roundish.  Trichosanthes  colubrina,  the 
Serpent  Cucumber,  or  the  Viper  Gourd,  from  Cen¬ 
tral  America,  has  fruit  six  or  more  feet  long,  when 
half  ripe  streaked  with  green,  when  fully  ripe 
orange  yellow.  T.  anguina,  a  native  of  India  or 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  resembles  it,  but  the  fruits 
are  only  about  three  feet  long.  It  is  cultivated  in 
the  East  for  the  fruit,  which  is  cooked  and  eaten  in 
curry ;  its  seeds,  are  considered  a  cooling  medicine. 
Most  of  the  other  species  have  short  fruits.  Those 
of  T.  cucumerina,  wild  in  India,  are  oblong  and 
only  two  or  three  inches  long  by  one  to  one  and  a 
half  in  diameter.  The  unripe  fruit  is  very  bitter 
but  is  eaten  by  the  Hindus  in  their  curries.  It  is 
used  medicinally  as  a  laxative,  its  seeds  as  anti¬ 
febrile  and  anthelmintic,  and  the  expressed  juice  of 
the  leaves  as  an  emetic.  The  fruit  of  T.  dioica  is 
eaten  in  India.  It  is  also  used  medicinally.  The 
large  tubers  of  T.  cordata  are  considered  in  India 
tonic,  and  the  root  and  stem  of  T.  palmata  are  used 
in  diseases  of  cattle,  as  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
&c. 

tri-cho  -sis,  s.  [Gr.  trichdsis= a  making  or  being 
hairy.] 

Pathol.  •  A  name  given  by  Sir  Erasmus  Wilson  to 
Tinea  tonsurans. 

trich-os-to-mg.,  s.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr.  stoma 
=the  mouth.] 

1.  Entom.:  A  genus  of  Trichoptera,  Maxillary- 
palpi,  three-jointed  in  the  male,  the  terminal  joint 
stout  and  more  densely  clothed  with  hair  at  the 
apex  than  at  the  base. 

2.  Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Timeliid®,  from  the  Malay 
Peninsula  and  Africa. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  gmidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot,, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  -  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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tri  ch-6-Stfi  -me-i,  s.pl.  [Modern  Latin  tricho- 
ztomum ;  Lat.  masc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ei.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Mosses.  Peristome  with  thirty 
filiform  teeth,  often  arranged  in  pairs,  and  some¬ 
times  twisted.  Found  in  Europe,  oftenin  high  lati¬ 
tudes. 

trich-os  -to-mum,  s.  [Trichostoma.] 

Bot. :  A  typical  genus  of  Trichostomei.  Teeth 
straight.  Known  species  nine.  They  grow  on  the 
ground  and  on  stones. 

trIch-6-thal  -9-mus,  s.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr. 
thalamos=a  bed-chamber.] 

Bot. :  A  section  of  the  genus  Potentilla.  Shrubby 
species.  Petals  five,  orbicular,  yellow ;  achenes 
many,  hairy,  on  a  very  hispid  receptacle, 
trl-chot -6-mous,  a.  [Trichotomy.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  divisions  always  in  threes, 
trl-chot  -o-mf ,  s.  [Gr.  t richa= three-fold,  and 
tome=a  cutting.]  Division  into  three  parts. 

“Some  disturb  the  order  of  nature  by  dichotomies, 
trichotomies,  sevens,  twelves.” — Watts. 

trlch-0t'-r6-pis,  s.  [Pref.  tricho -,  and  Gr.  tropis 
=  a  ship’s  keel.] 

ZoOl.  &  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Huricidee,  with  four¬ 
teen  recent  species,  widely  distributed  in  Arctic 
and  boreal  seas.  Shell  thin,  umbilicated,  spirally 
furrowed ;  the  ridges  with  epidermal  fringes ;  col¬ 
umella  obliquely  truncated  ;  operculum  lamellar ; 
animal  with  short,  broad  head,  tentacles  distant, 
eyes  in  the  middle  ;  proboscis  long,  retractile. 

trl  -Chro-I§m,  s.  [Gr.  freis=three,  and  chroa= 
color.] 

Crystallog. :  The  property  possessed  by  some  crys¬ 
tals  of  exhibiting  different  colors  in  three  different 
directions  when  viewed  by  transmitted  light. 

trIch-j?S,  s.  [Pref.  trich-,  and  hys=a  swine.] 
ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Hystricinee,  with  one  species, 
Trichys  lipura,  from  Borneo.  It  resembles  Athe- 
rura  externally,  but  differs  in  many  cranial  charac¬ 
ters. 

trick,  *trlcke,  s.  &  a.  [Dut.  trek= a  trick,  a  pull¬ 
ing,  a  tug,  from  the  same  root  as  treachery  (q.  v.) ; 
cf.  Dut.  streek= a  trick,  a  prank;  Ger.  streich=  a 
stroke,  a  trick.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  artifice,  a  stratagem,  an  artful  device ;  espe¬ 
cially  a  fraudulent  contrivance  for  an  evil  purpose ; 
an  underhand  scheme  to  deceive  or  impose  on  oth¬ 
ers. 

“Some  tricks,  some  quillets,  how  to  cheat  the  devil.” 

Shakesp.:  Loves'  Labor’s  Lost,  iv.  3. 

2.  A  knack,  an  art;  a  dextrous  contrivance  or 
artifice. 

“Knows  the  trick  to  make  my  lady  laugh.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  v.  2. 

3.  A  sleight  of  hand ;  the  legerdemain  of  a  jug¬ 
gler.  ( Shakesp • :  Troilus  and  Cressida ,  v.  2.] 

4.  A  particular  habit,  custom,  characteristic,  prac¬ 
tice  or  manner. 

“  Her  infant  babe 

Had  from  its  mother  caught  the  trick  of  grief, 

And  sighed  among  its  playthings. 

Wordsworth:  Excursipn,  i. 

5.  A  personal  peculiarity  or  characteristic ;  a  trait 
of  character ;  a  touch,  a  dash. 

“  He  hath  a  trick  of  Coeur-de- lion’s  face.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  i.  1. 

6.  Anything  done  not  deliberately,  but  out  of  pas¬ 
sion  or  caprice  ;  a  vicious  or  foolish  action  or  prac¬ 
tice. 

“It  was  a  mad,  fantastical  trick  of  him.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  2. 

7.  Anything  mischievously  and  roguishly  done  to 
cross  and  disappoint  another. 

“I  remember  the  trick  you  served  me.” — Shakesp.:  Two 
Gentlemen,  iv.  4. 

8.  A  pr^-tk,  a  frolic,  a  joke.  (Generally  in  the 
plural.) 

“At  Southwark,  therefore,  as  his  tricks  he  showed, 

To  please  our  masters,  and  his  friends  the  crowd.” 

Prior:  Merry  Andrew. 

9.  A  feat  of  skill. 

“This  is  like  Merry  Andrew  on  the  low  rope,  copying 
lubberly  the  same  tricks  which  his  master  is  so  dexter¬ 
ously  performing  on  the  high.” — Dryden:  Virgil’s  JEneid. 
(Ded.) 

*10.  A  toy,  a  trifle,  a  pi  aything. 

“A  knack,  a  toy,  a  trick.” 

Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

*11.  A  knick-knack,  a  trifle  ;  any  little  ornamental 
article. 

“  But  it  stirs  me  more  than  all  your  court-curls,  or  your 
spangles,  or  your  tricks.” — Ben  Jonson:  Poetaster,  iii.  1. 

*12.  A  stain,  a  slur. 

“If  her  conduct  has  put  a  trick  upon  her  virtue.” — 
Vanbrugh:  Provoked  Wife,  v. 


II.  Technically : 

1.  Cards:  The  whole  number  of  cards  played  in 
one  round,  and  consisting  of  as  many  cards  as  there 
are  players. 

“If  you  score  birds  to-morrow  as  fast  as  you’ve  made 
tricks  to-night,  I’m  thinking  our  bag  will  be  a  pretty  con¬ 
siderable  one!” — Field,  Dec.  26,  1886. 

2.  Naut. :  A  spell,  a  turn ;  the  time  allotted  to  a 
man  to  stand  at  the  wheel. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Neat,  trim. 

“  A  trick  and  bonny  lass 
As  in  a  summer  day  a  man  might  see.” 

Sidney:  Arcadia,  iii. 

(1)  The  whole  box  of  tricks :  The  whole  arrange¬ 
ment  ;  the  complete  thing. 

(2)  To  know  a  trick  worth  two  of  that :  To  know 
of  some  better  expedient ;  a  phrase  used  when  one 
declines  to  do  what  is  proposed  or  spoken  of. 

“Soft;  I  know  a  trick  worth  two  of  that." — Shakesp.: 
Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  1. 

*trick-madam,  s.  [Trip-madam.] 

trick-track,  *tric-track,  s.  A  game  at  tables, 
a  game  of  backgammonj  played  both  with  men  and 
pegs,  and  more  complicated.  Also  called  Tick- 
tack. 

trick,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Trick,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cheat,  to  deceive,  to  impose  on,  to  defraud. 

2.  To  dress  out ;  to  deck :  to  adorn  fantastically ; 
to  set  off.  (Often  followed  by  off ,  out ,  or  up.) 

“  It  is  much  easier  to  oppose  it  as  it  stands  tricked  up  in 
that  scholastic  form,  than  as  it  stands  in  Scripture.” — 
Waterland:  Works,  V.  53. 

3.  To  draw  in  outline,  as  with  a  pen ;  to  delineate 
without  color,  as  heraldic  arms ;  to  blazon. 

“  They  forget  they  are  in  the  statute,  the  rascals;  they 
are  blazoned  there;  there  they  are  tricked,  they  and  their 
pedigrees,” — Ben  Jonson:  Poetaster,  i.  1. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  live  by  trickery,  deception,  or 
fraud. 

trick-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  trick,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
tricks ;  a  cheat,  a  trickster. 

*trick-er  (2),  s.  [Trigger.]  A  trigger. 

“  So  did  the  knight,  and  with  one  claw 
The  tricker  of  his  pistol  draw.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  I.  iii.  528. 

trick  -er-j?,  s.  [Eng.  trick;  -ery.]  The  practice 
of  tricks  or  cheating  devices ;  imposture,  fraud, 
cheating. 

“  As  little  trickery  on  the  part  of  returning  officers.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

trick  -i-lj?,  adv.  [Eng.  tricky;  -ly.]  In  a  tricky 
manner. 

trick -I-ness,  s.  [En g.  tricky ; -ness.]  The  qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  tricky ;  trickery. 

“  Trickiness  of  this  sort  is  not  art.” — London  Standard. 
trick  -Ifig,  a.  &  s.  [Trick,  v.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Full  of  tricks ;  deceitful,  cheating, 
tricky. 

“We  presently  discovered  that  they  were  as  expert 
thieves,  and  as  tricking  in  their  exchanges,  as  any  people 
we  had  yet  met  with.” — Cook:  Second  Voyage,  bk.  ii.,  ch. 
vii. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Trickery,  tricks,  deceit. 

2.  Dress,  ornament. 

“  Go,  get  us  properties, 

And  tricking  for  our  fairies.” 

Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  iv.  4. 

trlck  -lsh,  adj.  [Eng.  trick;  -ish.]  Full  of  or 
given  to  tricks ;  given  to  deception  or  cheating ; 
tricky,  knavish. 

“All  he  says  is  in  so  loose  and  slippery  and  trickish  a 
way  of  reasoning.” — Atterbury:  To  Pope,  March  26,  1721. 

trlck-Ish-ly,  adv.  [English  trickish;  -ly.]  In  a 
trickish  or  tricky  manner  ;  artfully,  knavishly. 

trlck-Ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  trickish;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tricky;  trickiness;  knav¬ 
ishness. 

“  Branded  the  whole  tribe  with  charges  of  duplicity, 
management,  artifice,  and  trickishness,  approaching  to 
the  imputation  of  arrant  knavery.” — Knox:  Winter  Even¬ 
ings,  Even.  24. 

trlc  -kle,  v.  i.  [For  strickle,  a  frequent,  of  Mid. 
Eng.  strike= to  flow,  from  A.  S.  strican= to  strike 
(q.  v.).  (Sfceaf.)] 

1.  To  flow  in  a  small  gentle  stream ;  to  flow  or  run 
down  in  drops. 

“Here,  however,  we  found  fresh  water,  which  trickled 
down  from  the  top  of  the  rocks.” — Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk. 
iii.,  ch.  i. 

*2.  To  flow  gently  and  slowly. 

“  How  fluent  nonsense  trickles  from  his  tongue!” 

Pope:  Dunciad,  iii.  201. 


trlc  -kle,  s.  [Trickle,  v.]  A  small,  gentle  stream ; 
a  streamlet. 

*trlc  -kle-ness,  *tric-kel-nesse,  subst.  [Eng. 

trickle ;  -ness.]  A  state  of  trickling  or  passing  away ; 
transitoriness. 

“To  mind  thy  flight,  and  this  life's  tricklenesse.” 

Davies:  Wittes  Pilgrimage,  p.  45. 

trick  -let,  s.  [Eng.  trickl(e);  dimin.  suff.  -let.] 
A  little  stream ;  a  streamlet. 

“  For  all  their  losing  themselves  and  hiding,  and  inter¬ 
mitting,  their  presence  is  distinctly  felt  on  a  Yorkshire 
moor;  one  sees  the  places  they  have  been  in  yesterday, 
the  wells  where  they  will  flow  after  the  next  shower,  and 
a  tricklet  here  at  the  bottom  of  a  crag,  or  a  tinkle  there 
from  the  top  of  it.” — Buskin,  in  St.  James’s  Gazette,  Feb. 
9, 1886. 

,*trlck  -ment,  s.  [Eng.  trick ;  -ment.]  Decora¬ 
tion,  especially  a  heraldic  decoration. 

“  No  tomb  shall  hold  thee 
But  these  two  arms,  no  trickments  but  my  tears 
Over  thy  hearse.”  Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Mad  Lover,  i. 
trlck'-sl-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  tricksy ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tricksy  or  tricky ;  tricki¬ 
ness. 

“  There  was  none  of  the  latent  fun  and  tricksiness.” 
— G.  Eliot:  Daniel  Deronda,  ch.  vii. 

*trick'-s5me,  adj.  [Eng.  trick;  -some.]  Full  of 
tricks ;  tricky. 

“  I  have  been  a  tricksome,  shifty  vagrant.” — Lytton: 
What  will  he  do  with  it  f  bk.  x.,  ch.  v. 

trlck-ster,  s.  [Eng.  trick ;  -ster.]  One  who  prac¬ 
tices  or  is  given  to  tricks  or  trickery ;  a  knave,  a 
cheat. 

“  Another  of  these  tricksters  wrote  and  published  a 
piece  entitled  The  Assembly  Man.” — Robinson:  Transla¬ 
tion  of  Claude,  ii.  99. 

♦trick -ster,  v.  i.  [Trickster,  subst.]  To  play 
tricks  with  or  m  collusion  with. 

“  I  like  not  this  lady's  tampering  and  trickstering  with 
this  same  Edmund  Tressilian.” — Scott:  Kenilworth,  ch. 
xxxvi. 

trick  -sj?,  *trlck  -sie,  s.  [Eng.  tricks;  -y.] 

1.  Full  of  tricks  and  devices  ;  very  artful ;  tricky. 

“  All  this  service  have  I  done  since  I  went, 

My  tricksy  spirit.”  Shakesp.:  Tempest,  v. 

2.  Dainty,  neat ;  elegantly  quaint. 

“  There  was  a  tricksie  girle,  I  wot.” 

Warner:  Albions  England,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  mi. 

trick  -]?,  a.  [Eng.  trick;  -y.] 

1.  Given  to  tricks ;  practicing  tricks ;  trickish. 
knavish,  shifty ;  not  to  be  depended  on.  (Said  of 
persons.  ) 

2.  Shifty ;  not  to  be  depended  on.  (Said  of  things.) 
“The  wind  was  as  tricky  as  ever,  while  at  one  time  rain 

fell  heavily.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

3.  Given  to  playing  mischievous  pranks ;  mis¬ 
chievously  playful. 

trl'-Clas-Ite,  s.  [Pref.  tri- ;  Gr.  klasis= a  cleav¬ 
age  ;  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.) ;  Ger.  triklasit.] 

Min. :  A  name  given  to  a  fahlunite,  from  Fahlun, 
Sweden,  because  of  its  three  cleavages  ;  but  these 
belonged  to  the  dichroite  from  which  it  was 
derived,  and  is  not  therefore  a  specific  character. 

trI-cllB.  -9.te,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Greek  klinb=t» 
bend.] 

Cry  stall, :  The  same  as  Triclinic  (q.  v.). 
tri-clIn'-I-Rr-y,  a.  [Lat.  tricliniaris,  from  tri¬ 
clinium  (q.  v.).l  Pertaining  to  a  triclinium,  or  t« 
the  ancient  mode  of  reclining  at  table. 

trl-clln'-lc,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Greek  klino= t© 
slope,  to  incline.] 

Crystallog . :  A  term  applied  to  one  of  the  six  sys¬ 
tems  of  crystallography,  in  which  the  three  crystal¬ 
lographic  axes  are  unequal,  and  inclined  at  angles 
which  are  not  right  angles,  so  that  the  forms  are 
oblique  in  every  direction,  and  have  no  plane  of 
symmetry. 

trl-clln-l-um,  subst.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  triklinion, 
from  tri-= three,  and  klino= to  recline.] 

Rom.  Antiq. :  In  early  times,  the  whole  family  sat 
together  in  the  Atrium,  or  public  room ;  but  when 
mansions  were  built  upon  a  large  scale,  one  or  more 
spacious  banqueting  halls  commonly  formed  part 
of  the  plan,  such  apartments  being  classed  under 
the  general  title  of  Triclinia.  The  word  Triclinium, 
however,  in  its  strict  signification,  denotes  not  the 
apartment,  but  a  set  of  low  divans  or  couches 
grouped  round  a  table;  these  couches,  according  to 
the  usual  arrangement,  being  three  in  number,  and 
arranged  round  three  sides  of  the  table,  the  fourth 
side  being  left  open  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of 
the  attendants,  to  set  down  and  remove  the  dishes. 
Each  couch  was  calculated  to  hold  three  persons, 
although  four  might  be  squeezed  in.  Men  always 
reclined  at  table,  resting  on  the  left  elbow,  their 
bodies  slightly  elevated  by  cushions,  and  their 
limbs  stretched  out  at  full  length. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shg.n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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trl-cllno-he  -dric,  a.  [Gr.  tri-— three;  klino— 
to  incline,  and  hedra=a  base.] 

Crystall.:  The  same  as  Triclinic  (q.  v.). 

trl-cSc'-cous,  a.  [Tricocce.] 

Bot.  (of  a  fruit ) :  Consisting  of  three  cocci.  [Coc¬ 
cus,  2.J 

trl-coc’-cus,  s.  [Tricocce.] 

Bot. :  A  fruit  consisting  of  three  cocci,  or  elastic- 
ally  dehiscing  shells. 

tri'-co-lor,  tri  -c&lour,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  tricolore 
(for  drapeau  tricolore)— the  three-colored  (flag), 
from  Lat.  trz'-= three,  and  colorem,  accus.  of  colors 
color.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  flag  or  banner  having  three 
colors  ;  specif.,  a  flag  having  three  colors  arranged 
in  equal  stripes  or  masses.  The  present  European 
tricolor  ensigns  are,  "for  Belgium,  black,  yellow, 
red;  divided  vertically ;  France,  blue,  white,  red, 
divided  vertically ;  Holland,  red,  white,  blue, 
divided  horizontally;  Italy,  green,  white,  red, 
divided  vertically.  During  the  revolution  of  1789  in 
France,  the  revolutionists  adopted  as  their  colors 
the  three  colors  of  the  city  of  Paris  for  their  sym¬ 
bol.  The  three  colors  were  first  devised  by  Mary 
Stuart,  wife  of  Francis  II.  The  white  represented 
the  royal  house  of.France  ;  the  blue,  Scotland ;  and 
the  red,  Switzerland,  in  compliment  to  the  Swiss 
guards,  whose  livery  it  was. 

“If  ever  breath  of  British  gale 
Shall  fau  the  tricolor." 

Scott:  Song  of  Royal  Edinburgh  Light  Dragoons. 

2.  Botany:  Amaranthus  tricolor,  a  species  from 
China,  with  bright  foliage,  but  insignificant  flow¬ 
ers. 

B.  As  adj. :  Having  three  colors ;  tricolored. 

tri’-co-lor ed,  adj.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  colored 
(q.  v.).]  Having  three  colors. 

trl-cSn'-d^-lJJ.,  s.  [Gr.  trikondylos= with  three 
knuckles  or  joints:  pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  kondylos.) 
[Condyle.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Cicindelidse,  with  very  prom¬ 
inent  eyes.  From  Southern  Asia  and  the  Malay 
Archipelago. 

trl-CO '-nd-don,  subst.  [Pref.  tri-;  Gr.  konos—  a 
cone,  and  suff.  -odow.J 

Palaeontology :  The  name  proposed  for  ‘‘a  small 
zoOpbagcus  mammal,  whose  generic  distinction  is 
shown  by  the  shape  of  the  crowns  of  the  molar 
teeth  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  consist  of  three 
nearly  equal  cones  on  the  same  longitudinal  row, 
the  middle  one  being  very  little  larger  than  the 
front  and  hind  cone.”  {Owen.)  The  animal  was 
marsupial,  and  the  remains  are  from  the  Purbeck 
dirt-bed. 

trl-co  -n&-dont,  a.  [Triconodon.]  Of,  belong¬ 
ing  to,  or  resembling  the  genus  Triconodon  (q.  v.) ; 
having  molar  teeth  with  three  cones. 

“The  fourth  premolar  of  Triacanthodon  approaches 
the  triconodont,  or  true  molar  type.” — Quar.  Jour.  Geol. 
Soc.,  1881,  p.  378. 

♦trl'-corn,  a.  [Lat.  tricornis,  from  tri-—  three, 
andcormt=a  horn.] 

Anatomy :  Having  three  horns  or  horn-like  prom¬ 
inences.  (Said  of  the  lateral  venticles  of  the  brain.) 

trl-cor-nlg’-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  tricorniger,  from 
fri-= three ;  cornu=a  horn,  and  gero=  to  carry] 
Having  three  horns. 

trl-cor’-por-al,  trl-cor’-por-ate,  a.  [Lat.  tri- 
corpor,  from  tri-—  three,  and  corpus  (genit.  corporis) 
=a  body.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  three 
bodies. 

2.  Her. :  A  term  applied  when 
the  bodies  of  three  beasts  are 
represented  issuing  from  the 
dexter,  sinister,  and  base  points 
of  the. escutcheon,  and  meeting, 
conjoined,  to  one  head  in  the 
center  point. 

tri— cos  -tate,  a.  [Pref.  tri-.  Tricorporal, 
and  Lat.  costatus— having  ribs ; 
costa— a  rib.] 

Rotany :  Having  three  ribs  ;  three-ribbed, 
tricro-,  prefix.  [Formed  after  Micro-.]  One 
trillionth  part ;  as,  fricro-ampere  ;=one  trillionth  of 
an  ampere;  tricrohm= one  trillionth  of  an  ohm; 
tricron— one  trillionth  of  a  meter. 

trl-crot’-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Greek  krotos—a 
sound  produced  by  striking.] 

Physiol,  (of  a  pulse)  :  Forming  in  its  movements 
a  figure  having  one  primary  and  two  secondary 
crests,  three  in  all.  (Foster.) 

trl-cus’-pld,  a.  [Lat.  tricuspis:  pref.  frz'-=three, 
and  cuspis  (genit.  cuspidis)—a  point.]  Having 
three  cusps  or  points. 


tricuspid-murmur,  s. 

Physiol,  db  Pathol. :  A  murmur  sometimes  heard 
in  tricuspid  valvular  disease. 

tricuspid-valve,  s. 

Anat.:  The  valve  guarding  the  right  auriculo- 
ventricular  opening  of  the  right  ventricle  of  the 
heart.  Tt  consists  of  three'  triangular  segments  or 
flaps. 

tricuspid  valvular  disease,  s. 

Pathol.:  A  morbid  state  of  the  tricuspid  valve 
leading  to  the  regurgitation  of  the  right  auriculo- 
ventricular  aperture.  It  is  rare. 

trl-cus  -pl-d^te,  a.  [Tricuspid.] 

Bot. :  Having  three  points. 

trI’-$^-Cle,  subst.  [Gr.  frz-=three,  and  kyklos=a 
circle,  a  wheel.]  A  three-wheeled  machine  for  trav¬ 
eling  on  the  road.  It  is  an  improvement  on  the 
old  velocipede  (q.  v.),  and  was  introduced  in  its 
present  form  about  1878.  The  earliest  patterns  were 
rear-steering  [Steering,  2],  but  were  soon  super¬ 
seded  by  front-steering  machines,  the  latter  being 
steadier,  and  having  better  hill-climbing  qualities. 
Tricycles  were  first  worked  by  levers  carrying  ped¬ 
als,  which  were  connected  by  chains  to  a  cranked 
axle.  This  form  of  machine  was  very  powerful,  but 
tiring  to  the  knees,  and  speedily  gave  way  to  the 
rotary  action,  which  consists  of  a  cranked  axle,  the 
pedals  being  fastened  on  it.  This  axle  has  also  a 
toothed  wheel,  sometimes  placed  in  the  center  and 
then  called,  central-geared,  sometimes  at  the  end. 
This  wheel  in  most  machines  catches  in  each  link  of 
a  chain,  and  the  chain  runs  over  a  corresponding 
toothed  wheel  fixed  on  the  axle  of  the  driving  wheel ; 
in  other  machines  a  wheel  which  catches  the  teeth 
of  the  two  wheels  is  inserted  between  them.  The 
positions  and  sizes  of  the  wheels  vary  in  nearly  every 
make,  as  does  the  mode  of  steering. 

trl'-$]f-cle,  v.  i.  [Tricycle,  subst.)  To  ride  or 
travel  on  a  tricycle. 

trl'-$y-clist,  s.  [Eng.  tricycl(e) ;  -ist.]  One  who 
rides  on  a  tricycle. 

“The  last  protege  of  the  British  Crown — the  Khedive 
Tewfik  —  is,  we  may  add,  a  tricyclist  also.” — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

trl-dac'-nu,  s.  [Latin,  from  Gr.  tridakna,  from 
tridaknos=  eaten  at  three  bites,  used  of  large  oys¬ 
ters:  pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  daknd= to  bite.] 

1.  Zo6l.:  Giant-clam  ;  the  sole-genus  of  the  family 

Tridacnidee  (q.  v.),  with  seven  species,  from  the 
Indian  Ocean,  China  Seas,  and  the  Pacific.  Shell 
massive,  extremely  hard,  calcified  until  almost 
every  trace  of  organic  structure  is  obliterated; 
trigonal,  ornamented  with  radiating  ribs  and  im¬ 
bricating  foliations,  margins  deeply  indented:  bys- 
sal  sinus  in  each  valve,  large,  close  to  the  umbo  in 
front ;  hinge  teeth  1-1.  This  genus  attains  a  greater 
size  than  any  other  bivalve.  Tridacna  aigas,  from 
the  Indian  Ocean,  the  shell  of  which  often  weighs 
500  lbs.,  contains  an  animal  weighing  about  twenty 
pounds,  which,  according  to  Captain  Cook,  is 
very  good  eating.  Darwin  ( Journal ,  p.  460)  says  of 
this  species:  “We  stayed  a  long  time  in  the  lagoon, 
examining  .  .  .  the  gigantic  clam-shells,  into 

which  if  a  man  were  to  put  his  hand,  he  would  not 
as  long  as  the  animal  lived  be  able  to  withdraw  it.” 
The  Paphian  Venus,  springing  from  the  sea,  is  usu¬ 
ally  represented  as  issuing  from  the  opening  valves 
of  a  Tridacna.  The  natives  of  the  Eastern  Archi¬ 
pelago  often  use  the  valves  as  bathing  tubs.  Two, 
measuring  about  two  feet  across,  are  used  as  holy- 
water  stoups  in  the  Church  of  St.  Sulpice  in  Paris. 

2.  Palceont.:  A  few  species  from  the  later  Ter- 
tiaries  of  Poland. 

tri-dac'-nl-dse,  s.pl.  [Modern  Lat.  tridacn(a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suif,  - idee .] 

Zodl. :  A  family  of  Conchiferous  Mollusks,  group 
Integro-pallialia  (q.  v.).  Shell  regular,  equivalve, 
truncated  in  front ;  ligament  external;  sometimes 
the  animal  is  attached  by  a  byssus,  at  others  it  is 
free.  One  genus  Tridacna  (q.  v.)  with  a  sub-genus 
Hippopus  (q.v.). 

trl-dac’-tyl,  tri-dac’-tyle,  tri-dac’-tyl-ous,  a. 
[Gr.  fri-=three,  and  daktylos— a  finger,  a  toe.]  Hav¬ 
ing  three  toes  or  fingers ;  three-fingered,  or  com- 

Eosed  of  three  movable  parts  attached  to  a  common 
ase. 

trl-dac’-tyl-us,  s.  [Tridactyl.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Gryllid®,  with  no  tarsi  on  the 
hind  legs,  but  in  place  of  them  two  or  more  pointed 
movable  appendages. 

trlde,  a.  [Fr.=lively  (said  of  a  horse’s  gait),  from 
Lat.  tritus=  practiced,  trite  (q.  v.).] 

Hunt. :  Short  and  ready  ;  fleet ;  as,  a  tride  pace. 
trl-de’-Qyl,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  English  decyl.)  A 
compound  containing  thirteen  atoms  of  carbon, 
tridecyl-hyaride,  s. 

Chem. :  Ci3H28=Ci3H27H,  Hydride  of  cocinyl.  A 
hydrocarbon  of  the  marsh-gas  series,  occurring  in 
American  petroleum.  It  boils  at  218°,  has  the  odor 
of  turpentine,  and  burns  with  a  smoky  flame. 


tri  -d^nt,  s.  &  a.  [French,  from  Lat.  tridentem, 
accus.  of  tridens  =  a  trident,  from  tri-  —  three,  and 
dens  (genit.  dentis)  —  a  tooth;  Sp.  &  Ital.  tridente.} 
A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  An  instrument  of  the  form  of  a  fork,  having 
three  prongs  ;  specif.,  a  three-pronged  fish-spear. 

“  Canst  thou  with  fisgigs  pierce  him  to  the  quick? 

Or  in  his  skull  thy  barbed  trident  stick?” 

Sandys:  Job. 

2.  A  kind  of  scepter  or  spear  with  three  barb- 
pointed  prongs,  with  which  Poseidon  (Neptune), 
the  god  of  the  sea,  is  usually  represented ;  a  scepter. 

“  Then  he,  whose  trident  shakes  the  earth,  began.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  vii.  530. 

3.  Hence  power,  sovereignty,  sway. 

“  Nor  dare  usurp  the  trident  of  the  deep.” 

Pitt:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  i. 

II.  Rom.  Antiq. :  A  three-pronged  spear  formerly 
used  by  the  retiarius  in  the  gladiatorial  contests. 
*B.  As  adj.:  Tridentate. 
trident-pointed,  a. 

Bot.:  Tridentate  (q.v.). 

trl-den’-tgl,  a.  [Eng.  trident;  -al.)  Of  or  per-) 
taining  to  a  trident ;  furnished  with  or  bearing  a 
trident;  an  epithet  of  Poseidon  (Neptune). 

trl-den'-t^te,  trl-den’-tat-ed,  a.  [Prefix  tri-, 

and  Eng.  dentate^dentated.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  three  teeth  or  prongs. 

2.  Botany :  Having  a  truncate  point  with  three 
indentations,  as  the  leaf  of  Potentilla  tridentata. 

*trl’-dent-$d,  adj.  [Eng .trident; -ed.)  Having 
three  prongs. 

“  Neptune 

Held  his  tridented  mace  upon  the  south.” 

Quarles:  Hist.  Jonah,  §  6. 

trl-den-tlf -er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  tridentifer,  from 
tridens  (genit.  tridentis)  =  a  trident,  and  fero  —  to 
bear.]  Bearing  a  trident. 

Trl-de:n'~tlne,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  Tridentum— Trent, 
a  city  of  the  Tyrol,  on  the  Adige.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Trent,  or  to  the 
celebrated  Ecumenical  Council  held  there  A.  D. 
1545-1563. 

B  As  subst.:  One  who  accepts  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.  [A.] 

Tridentine-creed,  s. 

Church  Hist.:  The  profession  of  the  Tridentine 
faith,  published  by  Pope  Pius  IV.,  in  1564.  It  orig¬ 
inally  consisted  of  the  Nicene  creed  (q.  v.),  with  a 
summary  of  the  Tridentine  definitions,  to  which  is 
now  added  a  profession  of  belief  in  the  decrees  of 
the  Vatican  Council  (q.  v.). 

trI-dI-{i-pa'-§on,  subst  [Pref.  tri-,  and  English 
diapason  (q.  v.).] 

Music :  A  triple  octave  or  twenty-second, 
trl-dl-men’-sion-al,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  dimen¬ 
sional  (q.  v.).]  Having  three  dimensions, 
trld  -ing,  s.  [Trithing.] 

trI-do-dec-3,-he '-drill,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 

dodecahedral  (q.  v.).] 

Crystalloa. :  Presenting  three  ranges  of  faces,  one 
above  another,  each  containing  twelve  faces. 

*trid'-u-3,n,  a.  [Lat.  triduanus,  from  triduum 
=  the  space  of  three  days:  f?-f-=three,  and  dies= a 
day.] 

1.  Lasting  three  days. 

2.  Happening  every  third  day. 

trid’-ll-O,  s.  [Ital.,  from  Lat.  triduum  (q.  v.).] 
Roman  Church:  Prayers  for  the  space  of  three 
days,  followed  by  Benediction,  as  a  preparation  for 
keeping  a  saint’s  day,  or  a  means  of  obtaining  some 
favor  from  God  by  means  of  the  intercession  of  one 
of  his  saints. 

trid’-u-um,  s.  [Lat.]  [Triduan.] 

Ecclesiology : 

1.  The  last  three  days  of  Lent. 

2.  Any  three  days  kept  in  a  special  manner,  as 
during  a  retreat,  or  as  a  preparation  for  a  feast. 

trid -ym-Ite,  s.  [Gr.  tridymos=(a.)  triple,  (s.) 
three  individuals  born  at  a  birth  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.). ] 
Min. :  A  triclinic  form  of  silica,  presenting  a 
pseudo-hexagonal  aspect  through  the  twining  of 
three  individuals.  It  occurs  in  small  hexagonal 
tables,  sometimes  in  groups,  in  cavities  of  trachytic 
rocks.  First  found  at  Cerro  St.  Cristoval,  near 
Pachuca,  Mexico ;  now  known  as  a  frequent  con¬ 
stituent  of  trachytes  from  many  localities. 

*trie,  v.  t.  [Try.] 

tried,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Try,  v .] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Proved;  tested  and  found  faithful, 
upright,  or  trustworthy ;  as,  a  tried  friend. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try.  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


trieder 
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triforium 


ttti  e  (ler,  subst.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  hedra= a 
isat.J 

hot.:  A  body  having  three  sides.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 
♦tll'-ed-ly,  adv.  [English  tried;  -ly.]  By  trial, 
proof,  or  experience. 

“‘•That  thing  out  to  seme  no  newe  matter  vnto  you, 
nt  hyohe  wentelong  a  go  before  in  the  triedly  proued  proph- 
t  tes,  and  lately  in  Christe.” — Udall:  Peter  iv. 

►irT-'-en,  s.  [Lat.  fres=three.] 

Her. :  A  term  used  by  some  heralds  in  the  phrase 
«  iricn  offish= three  fish. 

*trl-en  -nal,  *tri-en-nel,  a.&s.  [Fr.  triennal, 
fion(  Lat.  triennus ,  from  fri^three,  and  annus— a. 
year,] 

A.  Asadj.:  Lasting  three  years ;  occurring  every 
tun  ee  years ;  triennial. 

E.  As  subst. :  An  arrangement  for  saying  mass  for 
•  l  departed  soul  during  a  period  of  three  years. 

1  Ac  to  trysten  apon  triennels,  triweliche  me  thynketh 
Vs  nat  so  syker  for  the  saule,  certys  as  ys  Dowel.” 

Piers  Plowman,  B.  vii.  179. 

Ui-en-nI-3.1,  *tri-en'-nl-all,  adj.  [Lat.  trien- 
wVi*=a  period  of  three  years,  from  tri=  three,  and 
,\itnus=a  year;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al.] 

1.  Lasting  or  continuing  for  the  period  of  three 
years.  (Used  in  this  sense  also  in  Botany.) 

2.  Happening  every  three  years;  as,  triennial 
auctions,  catalogues,  visitations,  <fcc. 

triennial-prescription,  s. 

Scots  Law :  A  limit  of  three  years  within  which 
( sreditors  can  bring  actions  for  certain  classes  of 
( le  bts,  such  as  merchants’  and  tradesmen’s  accounts, 
>  erv  ants’  wages,  house  rents  (when  under  verbal 
lease),  debts  due  to  lawyers,  doctors,  &c. 

trl-en'-ul-3.1-ljf,  adv.  [English  triennial;  - ly .] 
Once  in  three  years. 

trl-en§,  s.  [Latin  =  the  third  part  of  an  as,  a 
third  part.] 

*1.  Roman  Antiq. ;  A  small  copper  coin,  equal  to 
one-third  of  an  as. 

2.  Lata :  A  third  part ;  dower, 
trl-en-ta  -lis,  s.  [Lat.=containing  a  third  part; 
triens  (genit.  trientis)  =a  third  part.] 

Bot. :  Chickweed,  Winter-green,  a  genus  of  Prim, 
tile®,  or  Primulid®.  Slender,  low,  smooth  peren¬ 
nials  ;  rootstock  slender,  creeping.  Leaves  ellipti¬ 
cal,  in  a  single  whorl  of  five  or  six ;  flowers,  solitary. 
White ;  calyx  five  to  nine  partite,  the  most  common 
division  being  into  seven  segments;  corolla  rotate, 
with  a  short  tube  and  as  many  divisions  as  the 
calyx;  stamens  beardless,  five  to  nine,  often  seven; 
style  simple,  filiform ;  stigma  obtuse ;  fruit  capsu¬ 
lar,  globose,  bursting  transversely,  many-seeded. 
Known  species,  six  or  eight ;  from  Europe,  Northern 
Africa,  Temperate  Asia,  and  North  and  South 
America.  T.  americana,  which  may  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  European  species  by  possessing 
narrow  lanceolate,  acuminate  (in  place  of  ellipti¬ 
cal)  leaves,  and  acuminate  petals,  is.  found  in 
mountainous  districts  in  Canada,  Virginia,  <fcc. 
trl'-er,  *try-er,  s.  [Eng.  try,  v. ;  -er .] 

1.  One  who  tries,  examines,  or  tests  in  any  way ; 
as — 

(1)  One  who  makes  experiments ;  one  who  exam¬ 
ines  anything  by  a  test. 

“The  ingenious  triers  of  the  German  experiment  found 
that  their  glass  vessel  was  lighter  when  the  air  haefbeen 
drawn  out  than  before,  by  an  ounce  and  very  near  a 
third.” — Boyle. 

(2)  One  who  tries  judicially;  a  judge  who  tries  a 
person  or  cause. 

(3)  Specif.,  in  law — 

(a)  A  person  appointed  to  try  whether  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  a  juror  is  just :  a  trior  (q.  v.). 

*(b)  An  ecclesiastical  commissioner  appointed  by 
parliament  under  the  Commonwealth  to  examine 
the  character  and  qualifications  of  ministers.  (Eng.) 

“He  established,  by  his  own  authority,  a  board  cf  com¬ 
missioners,  called  triers." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  That  which  tries  or  tests ;  a  test. 

“You  were  used 

To  say.  extremity  was  the  trier  of  spirits; 

That  common  chances  common  men  could  bear.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  1. 

tri  -er-arch,  s.  [Greek  trierarches,  trierarchos, 
from  trieres—a  trireme  (q.  v.),  and  archo=  to  rule ; 
Fr.  triSrarque  ;  Lat.  trierarchus .] 

Greek  Antiq.:  The  captain  or  commander  of  a 
trireme ;  also  a  commissioner  who  was  obliged  to 
fit  out  and  maintain  at  his  own  expense  ships 
built  by  the  State. 

“The  trierarch  struck  her  on  the  head  with  a  stick.” — 
Farrar:  Early  Days  of  Christianity,  ch.  iii- 

trl'-er-arch-y,  s.  [Gr.  trierarchia.] 

1.  The  office,  post,  or  duty  of  a  trierarch. 

2.  Trierarchs  collectively. 

3.  The  system  in  ancient  Athens  of  forming  a 
national  fleet  by  compelling  certain  rich  citizens  to 
fit  out  and  maintain  at  their  own  expense  ships 
built  by  the  State. 


*trl-e-ter'-lc-g.l,  a.  [Lat.  trietericus,  from  Gr. 
trieterikos,  from  trieteris—  a  triennial  festival :  tri-= 
three,  and  etos=  a  year.]  Triennial;  happening  or 
kept  once  in  three  years. 

“  The  trieterical  sports,  I  mean  the  orgia,  that  is,  the 
mysteries  of  Bacchus.” — Gregory:  Notes  on  Scripture , 
p.  107. 

*trl-e-ter'-lcs,  *tri-e-ter-ickes,  s.  pi.  [Trie¬ 
terical.]  Festivals  or  games  celebrated  every 
three  years. 

“  The  Theban  wives  at  Delphos  solemnize 
Their  trieterickes.”  May:  Lucan:  Pharsalia,  v. 

trl-e-thyl-gly?  -er-In, s.  [Pref.  tri-;  Eng.  ethyl, 
and  glycerin.] 

Chem. :  C9H20O3  =  (^9^5)3  )’  ®3'  Triethylin.  A 

liquid  possessing  a  pleasant  ethereal  odor,  ob¬ 
tained  by  heating  to  100°  a  mixture  of  acrolein,  alco¬ 
hol,  and  acetic  acid.  It  is  miscible  with  water,  has 
a  specific  gravity  ’8955  at  15°,  and  boils  at  186°. 

trl-e'-th^l-In,  s.  [Pref.  tri- ;  Eng.  ethyl,  and  suff. 
-in.]  [Triethylglycerin.] 
tri-f  a  -ci-9.1  (ci  as  Shi),  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
facial  (q.  v.).] 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  face  and  in  three 
divisions. 

trifacial-nerves,  s.pl. 

Anat.:  The  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  which  arise  at 
the  junction  of  the  medullary  processes  of  the  cere¬ 
bellum  to  enter  the  dura  mater  near  the  point  of 
the  petrous  processes  of  the  temporal  bones.  There 
they  leave  the  skull  in  three  great  branches  (whence 
their  name) — the  first,  highest,  or  ophthalmic  trunk 
to  enter  the  orbit,  the  second  or  upper  maxillary 
nerve  to  the  face  below  the  orbit;  and  the  third,  or 
lower  maxillary  nerve,  to  be  distributed  to  the  ex¬ 
ternal  ear,  the  tongue,  the  lower  teeth,  and  the 
muscles  of  mastication.  Called  also  Trigemini  or 
Trigeminal  nerves. 

trl'-fal-low,  v.  t.  [Thrifallow.]  To  plow,  as 
land,  a  third  time  before  sowing. 

“  The  beginning  of  August  is  the  time  of  trifallowing, 
or  last  plowing  before  they  sow  their  wheat.” — Mortimer. 

tri-f  ar'-i-ous,  a.  [Latin  tr!/arms=threefold ; 
fri= three,  and  suff.  - farius .]  Arranged  in  three 
rows ;  threefold, 
trif’-fo-lf,  s.  [Trifoly.] 

tli’-fld,  a.  [Lat.  trifidus,  from  frt-=  three,  and 
findo,  pa.  t.fidi=to  cleave,  to  divide.] 

Bot. :  Split  half-way  down  into  three  parts, 
tri-f  Is'-tu-lg,r-y,  adj.  [Lat.  fr?'-=  three,  and 
fistula— a  pipe.]  Having  three  pipes. 

“Many  of  that  species  whose  trifistulary  bill  or  crany 
we  have  beheld.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

tri -fie,  *tre-fle,  *tre-felle,  *tro-fle,  *tru-fle» 
*truy-fle,  *try-fle,  *try-fule,  s.  [O.  Fr.  troffle > 
truffle= mockery  raillery,  dimin.  from  truffle— a 
jest,  raillery.  Trifle  and  truffle  are  doublets.] 

1.  A  thing  of  no  moment  or  value ;  a  matter  or 
thing  of  little  or  no  importance;  a  paltry  toy, 
bauble,  or  the  like;  a  silly  or  unimportant  action, 
remark,  or  the  like. 

“Trifles  magnified  into  importance  by  a  squeamish 
conscience.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  A  dish  or  fancy  confection  made  of  sponge 
cake  or  crisp  pastry  soaked  in  sherry,  over  which 
a  layer  of  custard  and  cream  is  placed,  the  whole 
being  covered  by  a  delicate  white  froth,  prepared 
by  whisking  up  white  of  egg,  cream,  and  sugar. 

tri -fie  (1),  *  tri-fel-yn,  *  tru-flen,  *  try-fell, 
v.  i.  &  t.  [Trifle,  s.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  act  or  talk  without  seriousness, 
gravity,  weight,  or  dignity;  to  act  or  talk  with, 
levity;  to  indulge  in  light  amusement  or  levity 
(Shakesp. :  Hamlet ,  ii.  1.) 

B.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  befool ;  to  play  or  trifle  with. 

“How  dothe  oure  bysshop  try  fie  and  mocke  us.” — 
Berners:  Froissart;  Cronycle,  i.  200. 

*2.  To  make  a  trifle  of;  to  make  trivial  or  of  no 
importance.  (Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  ii.  4.) 

3.  To  waste  in  trifling;  to  waste  to  no  purpose; 
to  spend  in  trifles ;  to  fritter.  (Followed  by  away.) 

“  ouch  men  .  .  .  having  trifled  away  youth,  are  re¬ 
duced  to  the  necessity  of  trifling  away  age.” — Boling- 
broke.  Retirement  and  Study. 

*[  To  trifle  with:  To  treat  as  a  trifle,  or  as  of  no 
importance,  consideration,  or  moment;  to  treat 
without  respect  or  consideration  ;  to  play  the  fool 
with ;  to  mock. 

tri '-fie  (2),  v.  t.  [A.  S.  trifelian,  from  Lat.  tri- 
bulo .]  To  pound,  to  bruise.  (Prov.) 

trl'-fier,  s.  [Eng.  trifl(e) ;  -er.]  One  who  trifles ; 
one  who  acts  with  levity. 

“  Improve  the  remnant  of  his  wasted  span. 

And,  having  lived  a  trifler,  die  a  man.” 

Cowper:  Retirement,  14. 


trl'-fllng,  *try-fling,  pr.  par.,  a.&s.  [Trifle,  u.} 

A.  As  pr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Acting  or  talking  with  levity  or  without  seri¬ 
ousness  ;  frivolous. 

2.  Being  of  little  or  no  value,  importance,  or  mo¬ 

ment;  trivial,  insignificant,  petty,  unimportant, 
worthless,  frivolous.  ( 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  one  who  trifles;  an  act¬ 
ing  or  talking  without  seriousness. 

IT  Trifling  and  trivial  differ  only  in  a  degree,  the 
latter  denoting  a  still  lower  degree  of  value  than 
the  former.  What  is  trifling  or  trivial  does  not 
require  any  consideration,  and  may  be  easily  passed 
over  as  forgotten.  Trifling  objections  can  never 
weigh  against  solid  reason ;  trivial  remarks  only 
expose  the  shallowness  of  the  remarker.  What  is 
frivolous  is  disgraceful  for  anyone  to  consider. 
Dress  is  a  frivolous  occupation  when  it  forms  the 
chief  business  of  a  rational  being.  A  frivolous 
objection  has  no  grounds  whatever. 

trl’-fllng-l^,  adv.  [En g.  trifling ;  -ly.]  In  a  tri¬ 
fling  manner;  with  levity;  without  seriousness; 
with  regard  to  trifles. 

trl’-fllng-ness,  s.  [Eng.  trifling ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  trifling;  levity  of 
manners ;  frivolity. 

2.  Smallness  of  value ;  insignificance,  emptiness, 
vanity. 

trl-flbr'-al,  trl-flor'-ous,  a.  [Lat.  frf-=three, 
and/los  (genit.  floris)=a  flower.]  Having  or  bear¬ 
ing  three  flowers  ;  three-flowered. 

*trI-fluc-tu-a'-tiOH,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  English 
fluctuation  (q.  v.).]  A  concurrence  of  three  waves. 
(Browne:  Vulg.  Err.,  bk.  vii.  ch.  xvii.) 

trl-f5'-ll-ate,  trl-fo  -11-a-ted,  a.  [Lat.  tri-- 
three,  and  foliatus=\eaved,  from  folium=a  leaf.] 
Having  or  bearing  three  leaves ;  three-leaved. 
(Harte:  Eulogius.) 

tri-f  o-ll-e  -se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  trifoli(um) ; 
Lat,  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

BQt.:  A  sub-tribe  of  Lote®.  Stamens  diadelphotis; 
legume  one-celled ;  leaves  typically  with  three, 
more  rarely  with  five  leaflets ;  stems  herbaceous, 
rarely  shrubby. 

tri-f 6  -lI-o-late,  a.  [Lat.  fri-=three,  and  *folio- 
lum,  dimin.  of  folium= a  leaf.] 

Bot.:  Having  three  leaflets. 

tri-f o'-ll-um,  s.  [Lat.=trefoil ;  pref.  tri-,  and 
folium— a  leaf,  from  its  three  leaflets.] 

Bot.:  Trefoil,  Clover ;  the  typical  genus  of  Trifo- 
lie®  (q.  v.).  Low  herbs,  with  the  leaves,  as  a  rule, 
digitately  trifoliate ;  flowers  capitate,  spiked,  rarely 
solitary,  with  red,  purple,  white,  or  yellow  flowers  ; 
calyx  five-toothed,  the  teeth  unequal;  wings  united 
by  their  claws  to  theobtuse  keel,  persistent;  legume 
about  as  long  as  the  calyx,  one  to  four-seeded,  inde- 
hiscent.  Species  aboutl50,  chiefly  from  the  northern 
hemisphere. 

*trIf'-5-ly,  *trIf'-fo-ly,  s.  [Latin  tri  folium^ 
trifolium.]  Trefoil. 

“  She  was  crowned  with  a  chaplet  of  trifoly .” 

Ben  Jonson .-  Coronation  Entertainment. 

trl'-for-Is,  s.  [Triforioi.] 

Z06I.  &  Palaeont.:  A  sub-genus  of  Cerithium,  with 
thirty  recent  species,  ranging  from  Norway  to  Aus¬ 
tralia.  Shell  sinistral ;  anterior  and  posterior  canals 
tubular ;  the  third  canal  accidently  present,  form¬ 
ing  part  of  a  varix.  Fossil  in  the  Eocene  of  Britain 
and  France. 

tri-f  or  -I-fim,  s.  [Latin  frf-=three,  and  fores— 
doors.] 

Arch. :  A  gallery  or  arcade  in  the  wall  over  the 
pier  arches  which  separate  the  body  from  the  aisles 
of  a  church.  The  arcade  is  not  in 
general  carried  entirely  through  the 
wall,  but  there  is  commonly  a  pas¬ 
sageway  behind  it  which  is  often 
continued  in  the  thickness  of  the 
wall  round  the  entire  building;  in 
some  cases,  however,  the  arcade  is 
entirely  open,  as  at  Lincoln  Cathe¬ 
dral.  Sometimes  the  triforium  is  a 
complete  upper  story  over  the  side 
aisle,  having  a  range  of  windows  in 
the  side  wall,  as  at  Ely,  Norwich, 

Gloucester  choir,  Peterborough , 

Lincoln  choir,  Westminster  Abbey, 

&c.  In  some  continental  churches 
of  Decorated  and  later  work,  the 
aisle  roofs  are  kept  entirely  below 
the  level  of  the  triforium,  and  the 
back  of  it  is  pierced  with  a  series  of 
small  windows,  corresponding  with 
the  ornamental  work  in  the  front, 
thus  forming  what  is  sometimes  called  a  transpar- 
rent  triforium.  (Parker.)  The  cut  shows  the  tri¬ 
forium  in  the  Priory  Church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the 
Great,  London. 


Triforium. 


bdil,  boy;  pffut,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cia'n,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  d?L 
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trigonella 


tri-form',  a.  [Latin  triformis,  from  M'-= three, 
and  /orma = form .  ]  Having  a  triple  shape  or  form. 
( Milton :  P.L.,  iii.  730.) 

tri-form -I-tf ,  subst.  [Eng.  triform:  -ity.~\  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  triform. 

■ftri-form  -ous,  adj.  [Eng.  triform;  -ous.]  Tri¬ 
form  (q.  v.). 

“The  inscription  served  ...  to  show  the  idea  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  pagan  Egyptians  of  a  triformous  deity,  ‘the 
father  of  the  world,’  who  assumed  different  names  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  triad  under  which  he  was  represented.” — Wil¬ 
kinson:  Manners  of  the  Egyptians  (ed.  Birch),  ii.  514. 

trl-f  fir -cate,  trl-ffir'-cat-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  tri-, 
and  Eng.  furcate,  furcated  (q.  v.).]  Having  three 
branches  or  forks ;  trichotomous. 

trifurcated-hake,  a.  [Tadpole-hake.] 

trig  (1),  v.  t.  [Cf.  Dan.  trykke ;  Ger.  dr ucken= to 
press.]  To  fill,  to  stuff. 

"By  how  much  the  more  a  man’s  skin  is  full  trig’d  with 
flesh,  blood,  and  natural  spirits.” — More:  Mystery  of  God¬ 
liness,  p.  105. 

trig  (2),v.  t.  [Trigger.]  To  stop,  as  the  wheel 
of  a  vehicle,  by  putting  something  down  to  check 
it ;  to  skid,  as  a  wheel. 

trig,  s.  [Trig(2),v.1  A  stone,  wedge  of  wood, 
or  the  like,  placed  under  a  wheel,  barrel,  &c.,  to 
check  its  rolling ;  a  skid. 

trig,  a.  &s.  [Swedish  trygg;  Danish  tryg=saie, 
secure.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*1.  Safe,  secure. 

2.  Neat,  spruce,  tidy.  ( Prov .  <&  Scotch .) 

“Fling  the  earth  into  the  hole,  and  mak  a’things  trig 

again.” — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxiv. 

3.  Well;  in  good  health ;  sound.  (Prov.) 

*B.  As  subst.:  A  coxcomb. 

*trlg'-g-mlst,  s.  [Eng.  trigam(y) ;  -iaf.] 

1.  One  who  has  been  married  three  times. 

2.  One  who  has  three  wives  or  three  husbands  at 
the  same  time. 

trig'-a-mous,  a.  [Trigamy.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature 
of  trigamy. 

2.  Bot. :  Having  three  sorts  of  flowers  (male,  fe¬ 
male,  and  hermaphrodite)  on  the  same  head. 

*trIg'-9,-mf,  s.  [Greek  tri-—  three,  and  gamos— a 
marriage.] 

1.  The  act  of  marrying  or  the  state  of  being  mar¬ 
ried  three  times. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  having  three  wives  or  three 
husbands  at  the  same  time.  [Bigamy,  II.] 

tri-gas '-trie,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  English  gastric 
(q.v.)J 

Anat.  (of  certain  muscles):  Having  three  bellies 
or  protuberant  portions. 

trl-gem'-In-al,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  trigeminalis,  from 
Lat.  trigeminus  (q.v.).J  (See  etym.  and  compound.) 

trigeminal-nerves,  s.  pi. 

Anat.:  The  trifacial  nerves  (q.v.). 
trl-gem'-In-ous,  a.  [Trigemini.] 

1.  Being  one  of  three  born  together ;  born  three  at 
a  time. 

2.  Threefold. 

tri-gem -ln-us  (pi.  trl-gem'-In-I),  s.  [Lat.= 

three  at  a  birth  ;  pref.  tri-,  and  geminus=a  twin.] 
Anat.  ( pi.) :  The  trigeminal  nerves  (q.  v.). 

trl-gen'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  tri- '  Gr.  gennao— to  pro¬ 
duce,  and  English  suff.  -ic.)  Containing  organic 
anhydride,  aldehyde,  and  ammonia. 

trigenic-acid,  s. 

Chemistry:  C4H7N302=(CN)20'C2H3(NH4)0.  An 
acid  containing  the  elements  of  cyanic  anhydride 
and  aldehyde  ammonia,  obtained  by  passing  the 
vapor  of  cyanic  acid  over  aldehyde.  It  crystallizes 
in  small  prisms,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  insoluble 
in  alcohol.  When  slightly  heated  it  melts  and  car¬ 
bonizes,  giving  off  alkaline  vapors  having  the  odor 
of  chinoline. 

trlg  -ger,  *trlck-er,  s.  [Dut.  trekker- a  trig 
ger ;  trecker= one  who  draws  or  pulls,  from  trekken 
=to  pull,  to  draw.] 

1.  Firearms  :  A  catch  which,  being  retracted,  lib¬ 
erates  the  hammer  of  a  gun-lock.  [Hair-trigger.] 

“  Gave  the  gun  its  aim,  and  figure 
Made  in  field,  yet  ne’er  pull’d  trigger.” 

Cowper:  An  Epitaph. 

2.  Shipbuild. :  A  piece  of  wood  placed  under  a 
dog-shore  to  hold  it  up  until  the  time  for  launch¬ 
ing.  The  dog-shore  buts  against  cleats  on  the  bilge- 
ways,  and  is  knocked  away  when  the  signal  is  given 
for  launching. 

*3.  Vehicles:  A  catch  to  hold  the  wheel  of  a  car¬ 
riage  in  descending  a  hill. 


trigger-fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  A  popular  name  for  the  genus  Balistes, 
from  the  fact  that  when  the  dorsal  fin  is  erected, 
the  first  ray,  which 
is  very  thick  and 
strong,  holds  its 
elevated  position 
so  firmly  that  it 
cannot  be  pressed 
down  by  any  de¬ 
gree  of  force ;  but 
if  the  second  ray 
be  depressed,  the 
first  immediately 
falls  down  like  the 
hammer  of.  a  gun 
when  the  trigger  is 
pulled. 

♦trigger- line, 

subst.  The  line  by 
which  the  gun-lock 
of  ordnance  was 
operated. 

*trl-gln-tal§,  subst.pl.  [Lat.  t riginta— thirty.] 
Trentals ;  the  number  of  thirty  masses  to  be  said 
for  the  dead. 

"Trentals  or  trigintals  were  a  number  of  masses  to  the 
tale  of  thirty,  instituted  by  Saint  Gregory.” — Ayliffe. 

trig-lg,  s.  [Mod/Lat.,  from  Gr.trigle—a  mullet.] 

1.  Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Cottid®,  with  about  forty 
species,  from  tropical  and  temperate  zones.  Head 
parallelopiped,  with  the  upper  surface  and  sides 
entirely  bony,  the  enlarged  infraorbital  covering 
the  cheek;  two  dorsal  fins;  three  free  pectoral 
rays,  serving  as  organs  of  locomotion  as  well  as  of 
touch  ;  teeth  villiform.  Dr.  Gunther  refers  the  spe¬ 
cies  to  three  groups:  (1)  Tiigla,  no  palatal  teeth, 
scales,  except  those  of  lateral  line,  exceedingly 
small ;  (2)  Lepidotrigla,  no  palatal  teeth,  scales  of 
moderate  size;  (3)  Prionotus,  with  palatal  teeth. 
They  are  generally  used  as  food,  and  seven  species 
occur  on  American  and  European  coasts.  Trigla 
pini  (Red  Gurnard),  T.lineata  (Streaked Gurnard), 
T.  hirundo  (Sapphirine  Gurnard),  T.  gurnardus 
(Gray  Gurnard),  T.  cuculus  (Bloch’s  Gurnard),  T. 
lyra  (the  Piper),  and  T.  obscura,  or  lucerna  (the 
Long-finned  Gurnard).  Some  of  the  species,  by  the 
vibration  of  the  muscles  of  the  swim  bladder,  pro¬ 
duce  long-drawn  sounds,  which  range  over  nearly 
an  octave.  [Piper  (1) ,  2.1 

2.  Palceont.:  Two  or  three  species  are  known, 
from  the  Tertiary. 

trl'-glan§,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  glans=  the  nut-like 
fruit  of  forest  trees,  an  acorn.] 

Bot. :  A  fruit  having  three  nuts  within  an  in¬ 
volucre,  as  the  Spanish  Chestnut. 

trl-glo-chln,  subst.  [Gr.  triglochis  (genit.  tri- 
glochinos)  =  three-barbed  ;  pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  glochis 
(genit.  glochinos)=a  projecting  point.  Named  from 
the  three  projecting  carpels.] 

Bot.:  Arrow-grass;  a  genus  formerly  called  Jun- 
cago,  typical  of  the  order  Juncaginace®.  Saline 
plants ;  root  fibrous,  leave's  very  narrow ;  flowers 
in  a  naked,  straight  spike  or  a  raceme ;  perianth  of 
six  erect,  concave,  deciduous  leaves ;  stamens  six, 
anthers  nearly  sessile,  stigmas  three  to  six,  sessile, 
plumose ;  capsules  three  to  six,  one-seeded,  united  by 
a  longitudinal  receptacle ;  albumen  none.  Known 
species  .  about  ten,  from  the  temperate  regions, 
Australia  being  a  favorite  habitat.  Two  familiar 
species  are  Triglochin  palustre,  the  Marsh,  and  T. 
maritimum,  the  Sea-side  Arrow-grass.  The  first 
has  a  three-celled,  nearly  linear,  the  latter  a  five- 
celled,  ovate  fruit.  The  first  occurs  in  marshy 
meadows,  by  riversides,  and  in  ditches ;  the  latter 
in  salt  marshes. 

trig  -ly,  adv.  [English  trig,  adj.;  -ly.]  Neatly, 
sprucely. 

tri'-glyph,  *try-glyph,  s.  [Latin  triglyphus, 
from  Greek  triglyphos= thrice-cloven  ...  a  tri¬ 
glyph,  from  tri-  = 
three,  and  glypho— 
to  carve.] 

Arch,  (pi.) :  Orna¬ 
ments  repeated  at 
equal  intervals  in 
the  Doric  frieze. 

Each  triglyph  con¬ 
sists  of  two  entire 
gutters  or  channels 
cut  to  a  right  angle, 
called  glyphs,  and 
separated  by  their 
interstices,  called 
femora,  from  each 
other,  as  well  as 
from  two  other  half¬ 
channels  that  are 
formed  at  the  sides. 

“The  triglyphs,  which  I  affirm’d  to  be  charged  on  the 
Doric  frieze,  is  a  most  inseparable  ornament  of  it. 

.  .  .  By  their  triangular  furrows,  or  gutters  rather. 


Frieze,  showing  Triglyphs. 


A.  Trigger-fish  (Balistes  acule- 
atus).  b.  Details  of  Dorsal 
Fin. 


they  seem  to  me  as  if  they  were  meant  to  convey  th* 
guttae  or  drops  which  hang  a  little  under  them.” — Evelyn » 

On  Architecture. 

trl-gljfph  -Ic,  trl-gljfph'-Ic-al.  a.  [Eng.  tri¬ 
glyph  ;  -ic,  -ical.’} 

1.  Consisting  of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  triglyph  or 
triglyphs. 

2.  Containing  three  sets  of  characters  or  sculp¬ 
tures. 

trlg'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  trig,  a.;  -ness.]  Neatness, 
spruceness. 

trl'-gon,  s.  [Fr.  trigone;  Lat.  trigonum,  fromGr. 
trigonon=  a  triangle,  from  trigonos= three-cornered, 
from  frf-=three,  ana  gonia— an  angle.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  tri¬ 
angle. 

“To  cut  their  way,  they  in 
a  trigon  Hie.” 

Beaumont:  Bosworth 
Field. 

II.  Technically  : 

*1.  Antiquities: 

(1)  A  kind  of  triangu¬ 
lar  harp  or  lyre. 

(2)  A  game  at  ball, 
played  by  three  persons 
standing  so  as  to  be  at  Love,  with  Trigon. 
the  angles  of  a  triangle. 

2.  Astrology: 

(1)  The  junction  of  three  signs,  the  zodiac  being 
divided  into  four  trigons,  named  respectively  after 
the  four  elements  —  the  watery  trigon,  including 
Cancer,  Scorpio,  and  Pisces ;  the  earthly  trigon, 
including  Taurus,  Virgo,  and  Capricornus;  the 
airy  trigon,  Gemini,  Libra,  and  Aquarius ;  and  the 
fiery  trigon,  Aries,  Leo,  and  Sagittarius. 

“The  warring  planet  was  expected  in  person,  and  the 
fiery  trigon  seemed  to  give  the  alarm.” — G.  Harvey:  Pierce’s 
Supererogation. 

(2)  Trine  ;  an  aspect  of  two  planets  distant  120* 
from  each  other. 

tri-go  -ng,  s.  [Trigon.] 

1.  Entom. :  A  genus  of  Social  Bees.  Small  Apid® 
forming  their  nests  within  hollow  trees  or  the  cav¬ 
ities  of  rocks  in  America,  Sumatra,  Java,  &c. 

2.  ZoOl.  <&  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Venend®  (q.  v.), 
with  twenty-eight  recent  species,  from  the  West 
Indies,  Mediterranean,  Senegal,  Cape,  India,  and 
the  west  coast  of  America.  Shell  trigonal,  wedge- 
shaped,  sub-equilateral;  ligament  short,  promi¬ 
nent;  hinge-teeth  3-4;  pallia!  sinus  rounded,  hori¬ 
zontal.  Found  fossil  in  the  Miocene  of  Bordeaux. 

trig  -on-gl,  a.  [Eng.  trigon ;  -al.J 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Triangular;  having  three  angles 
or  corners. 

“A  spar  of  a  yellow  hue  shot  into  numerous  trigonal 
pointed  shoots  of  various  sizes,  found  growing  to  on* 
side  of  a  perpendicular  fissure  of  a  stratum  of  freestone.” 

—  Woodward. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Anat.:  A  term  applied  to  a  triangular  space 
on  the  fundus  of  the  bladder. 

2.  Bot.:  Three-cornered. 

tri-go'-ne,  s.  [Trigon.] 

Anat.:  A  smooth,  triangular  surface  in  the  blad¬ 
der,  immediately  behind  the  urethral  opening,  at 
the  anterior  part  of  the  fundus. 

trig-6-nel  -lg,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  dimin.  from  Greek 
trigonos=  triangular.  So  named  because  the  stand¬ 
ard  is  flat  and  the  spreading  al®  give  the  flowers 
a  triangular  appearance.] 

Bot.:  Fenugreek,  a  genus  of  Trifolie®.  Leaves 
trifoliolate ;  calyx  five-toothed,  the  teeth  nearly 
equal;  petals  distinct,  keel  obtuse;  flowers  in  few 
or  many-flowered  heads,  or  in  short  racemes. 
Legume  straight  or  slightly  curved,  two-valved, 
much  longer  than  the  calyx.  Known  species  fifty, 
all  from  the  Eastern  hemisphere.  One,  Trigonella 
ornithopodioides,  the  Bird’s-foot  Fenugreek,  is 
British.  It  has  decumbent  stems,  two  to  five  inches 
long,  obcordate  leaflets,  toothed  at  the  end,  the 
peduncles  bearing  about  three  flowers ;  the  legumes 
nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx,  and  contain¬ 
ing  about  eight  seeds.  Found  in  dry,  sandy  past¬ 
ures,  generally  near  the  sea.  It  flowers  in  July 
and  August.  A  decoction  of  it  is  used  as  an  emol¬ 
lient,  and  its  flowers  are  made  into  poultices  for 
veterinary  use..  T.fcenum  gr  cecum,  the  Fenugreek, 
or  Fenugr®c,  is  an  erect  annual,  one  or  two  feet 
high,  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean  region  and  of 
thePunjaub.  It  is  cultivated  in  India  and  other 
warm  countries,  and  occasionally  in  England, 
where,  however,  the  climate  is  too  variable  to  ren¬ 
der  it  a  profitable  crop.  In  India  the  seeds  are 
largely  used  as  a  condiment  and  as  a  substitute  for 
coffee;  they  also  yield  a  yellow  dye.  Containing 
the  principal  coumarin,  which  imparts  the  pleasant 
sweet  smell  to  hay,  they  are  used  to  render  damaged 
hay  palatable  to  horses,  and  are  an  ingredient  in 
concentrated  cattle  food. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce-e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu  =  kw! 


trihedron 


trigonellites 
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*trIg-6-nel--li'-te§,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from 
trigona;  suff.  -ties.] 

Palceont.:  The  name  given  by  Parkinson  in  1811 
to  the  opercula  of  certain  species  of  ammonites. 
These  opercula  are  divided  into  two  symmetrical 
pieces  by  a  straight  median  suture,  and  were  mis¬ 
taken  for  bivalve  shells, 
tri-go  -nl- 9,,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.]  [Trigon.] 

1.  Bot.:  The  single  genus  of  the  order  Trigoniacere. 
Tropical  American  trees  with  opposite,  stipulate 
leaves,  their  inflorescence  in  panicles,  irregular 
flowers,  and  long,  hairy  seeds. 

2.  ZoOl.  &  Palceont. :  The  sole  recent  genus  of 
Trigoniadee  (q.  v.),  with  three  species  (or  varieties) 
from  Australia.  Shell  almost  entirely  nacreous, 
thick,  tuberculated,  or  ornamented  with  radiating 
or  concentric  ribs  ;  posterior  side  angular ;  ligament 
small  and  prominent;  hinge-teeth  2-3,  diverging. 
Animal  with  a  long,  pointed  foot,  bent  sharply, 
heel  prominent;  gills  ample,  the  outer  smaller 
than  the  inner,  united  behind  the  body  to  each 
other  and  to  the  mantle.  The  species  are  very 
active.  They  are  probably  migratory,  as  in  dredg¬ 
ing  for  them  it  is  very  uncertain  where  they  may  be 
obtained.  A  hundred  fossil  species  are  known, 
•widely  distributed  in  space,  and  ranging  in  time 
from  the  Lias  to  the  Chalk,  but  almost,  if  not 
entirely  absent  from  the  Tertiary.  The  shell  is 
wanting  or  metamorphic  in  Limestone  strata. 

trlgonia-grits,  s.  pi. 

Geol.:  Two  grits,  an  upper  and  a  lower,  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  presence  of  species  of  Trigonia. 

♦trl-go-nl-a  -§e-se ,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  trigoniia) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj .  suff.  -aceoe.] 

Bot.:  Yon  Martius’  name  for  an  order  which  he 
separates  from  Polygalaceee  (q.  v.),  on  account  of 
its  opposite  leaves,  the  possession  of  stipules,  &c. 

trIg-0-nI-a.-dae,  ftrl-gon  -I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.  trigonia;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -(i)dce.j 

1.  ZoSlogy :  A  family  of  Conchiferous  Mollusks, 
group  Integro-pallialia.  Shell  equivalve,  close,  trig¬ 
onal,  umbones  directed  posteriorly;  ligament 
external,  interior  nacreous ;  hinge-teeth  few,  diverg¬ 
ing;  pallial  line  simple.  Animal  with  the  mantle 
open  ;  foot  long  and  bent ;  gills  two  on  each  side, 
recumbent;  palpi  simple.  [Trigonia.] 

2.  Palceont. :  Five  fossil  genera,  ranging  from  the 
Lower  Silurian  to  the  Trias. 

ttrl-gon'-i-dse,  s.pl.  [Trigoniad.®.] 
trig-6n-6-,  pref.  [Thigon.]  Triangular;  hav¬ 
ing  a  triangular  process  or  processes. 

trIg-on-6-car-pon,  s.  [Pref.  trigono-,  and  Gr. 
karpos= fruit.] 

Palceobot.:  A  genus  of  fossil  plants  founded  on 
three  or  six  angled  nut-like  fruits,  commencing  in 
the  Devonian  and  abundant  in  the  Carboniferous 
Pocks.  The  exterior  of  the  fruit  was  probably 
fleshy.  It  was  once  believed  to  be  a  palm  fruit ;  then 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker  considered  it  the  solitary  frait 
of  the  recent  Salisburia,  a  taxad,  though  Principal 
Dawson  believes  it  to  have  been  Sigillarioid, 
trig-6n-6-9eph'-a-lus,  s.  [Pref.  trigono-,  and 
Gr.  kephale=the  head.] 

Zo6l. :  A  genus  of  Crotalidae,  with  three  species, 
ranging  from  Mexico  to  Patagonia.  Body  elongate, 
fusiform,  back  slightly  compressed;  head  large  a»d 
distinct  from  neck,  depressed,  triangular ;  muzzle 
prominent,  angular ;  tail  short,  tapering  to  a  point ; 
crown-shields  small,  scale-like;  eye  moderate, 
pupils  vertical ;  scales  keeled. 

trig-o-no$'-er-Ous,  a.  [Pref.  trigono-,  and  Gr. 
keras=  a  horn.]  An  epithet  applied  to  an  animal 
having  horns  with  three  angles,  as  some  goats  and 
sheep. 

trlg-on-o-grap  -tus,  s.  [Pref.  trigono-,  and  Gr. 
grapfos=painted.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Graptolites,  with  three 
British  species  from  the  Lower  Silurian. 

trlg-o-nom'-e-ter,  s.  [Trigonometry.]  An  in¬ 
strument  for  plotting  angles  and  laying  down  dis¬ 
tances  upon  paper,  and  for  solving  problems  in 
plane  trigonometry  by  inspection.  It  consists  of  a 
semicircular  protractor,  with  a  long  arm  carrying  a 
T-square  and  graduated  sliding-scale. 

trig-o-no-met'-rlc,  adj.  [Eng.  trigonometric ) ; 
-ic.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  trigonometry ;  trigo¬ 
nometrical. 

trig-o-nQ-met’-rlc-al,  a.  [Eng.  trigonometriy) ; 
deal.]  Pertaining  to  trigonometry ;  performed  by 
or  according  to  the  rules  of  trigonometry ;  ascer¬ 
tained  by  or  deducted  from  trigonometry. 

trigonometrical-coordinates,  s.  pi.  Elements 
of  reference,  by  means  of  which  tlio  position  of  a 
point  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere  may  be  determined 
with  respect  to  two  great  circles  of  the  sphere. 
Called  also  Spherical-coOrdinates. 

trigonometrical-curves,  s.  pi.  Curves  whose 
equations  are  respectively  y =sin  x,y= cos  x,  y =ve r- 
6in  x,  y= tan  x,  y— cot  x ,  y= sec  x ,  and  y= cos  x.  If 


a  circle  be  conceived  to  roll  upon  a  straight  line, 
continuing  in  the  same  plane,  and  at  the  point  of 
contact  perpendiculars  to  be  erected  equal  to  the 
sine,  cosine,  versed  sine,  &c.,  of  the  arc  from  the 
origin  of  the  arcs  to  the  point  of  contact,  the  loci 
of  the  extremities  of  these  ordinates  will  be  the 
curves  whose  equations  are  given. 

trigonometrical-lines,  s.  pi.  Lines  which  are 
employed  in  solving  the  different  cases  of  plane  and 
spherical  trigonometry,  as  radius,  sines,  cosines, 
tangents,  cotangents,  secants,  cosecants,  &c.  These 
lines,  or  the  lengths  of  them,  are  called  the  trigo¬ 
nometrical  functions  of  the  arcs  to  which  they 
belong.  When  an  arc  increases  through  all  its  val- 
ues.from_0°  to  360°,  the  sines  and  cosecants  are 
positive  in  the  first  and  second  quadrants,  and 
negative  in  the  third  and  fourth  ;  the  tangents  and 
cotangents  are  positive  in  the  first  and  third  quad¬ 
rants,  and  negative  in  the  second  and  fourth  ;  the 
cosines  and  secants  are  positive  in  the  first  and 
fourth  quadrants,  and  negative  in  the  second  and 
third,  and  the  versed  sines  and  coversed  sines  are 
positive  throughout. 

trigonometric-series,  subst.  pi.  Infinite  series 
which  are  of  the  form  a  sin  x  +  6  sin  2*  +  c  sin 
3  x  +&c.,  and  a  cos  x  +  6  cos  2  x+c  cos  3  x-\-  &c. 


trigonometrical-survey,  s.  A  survey  of  a  coun¬ 
try  carried  out  from  a  single  base  by  the  computa¬ 
tion  of  observed  angular  distances ;  but  the  term  is 
usually  confined  to  measurements  on  a  large  scale 
embracing  a  considerable  extent  of  country  and 
requiring  a  combination  of  astronomical  and  geo- 
detical  operations.  A  trigonometrical  survey  may 
be  undertaken  either  to  ascertain  the  exact  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  different  points  of  a  country  relatively 
to  each  other  and  to  the  equator  and  meridians  of 
the  terrestrial  globe,  for  the  purpose  of  construct¬ 
ing  an  accurate  map,  or  to  determine  the  dimen¬ 
sions  and  form  of  the  earth  by  ascertaining  the  cur¬ 
vature  of  a  given  portion  of  its  surface,  or  by 
measuring  an  arc  of  the  meridian.  The  most  minute 
accuracy  and  the  most  perfect  instruments  are 
required  in  all  the  practical  parts  of  such  opera¬ 
tions,  and  regard  must  be  had  to  the  curvature  of 
the  earth’s  surface,  the  effects  of  temperature, 
refraction,  altitude  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
a  multitude  of  other  circumstances  which  are  not 
taken  into  account  in  ordinary  surveying.  In  a  trig¬ 
onometrical  survey  the  whole  area  to  be  surveyed 
is  divided  into  a  system  of  triangles,  commencing 
from  a  carefully  measured  base,  which  forms  the 
side  of  the  first  triangle.  These  are  further  inter¬ 
sected  by  a  network  of  smaller  triangulations, 
which  will  fix  all  the  secondary  points  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  finally  the  details  of  the  ground  are  com¬ 
pleted  by  measurement  and  the  theodolite.  The 
value  of  this  work  of  triangulation  lies  in  the  exacti¬ 
tude  of  the  base-line  and  the  determination  of  the 
true  position  of  the  starting  point  at  one  of  its 
extremities.  Extreme  care  in  measurement  and  a 
most  painstaking  repetition  of  observations  are 
essential ;  for  errors  committed  at  this  period  of  a 
survey  are  not  merely  continued,  but  increased,  as 
the  work  proceeds.  Having  completed  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  base-line,  the  more  prominent  or 
most  central  and  convenient  points  are  fixed 
for  the  greater  triangulation.  Powerful  theo¬ 
dolites  are  used  for  this  purpose,  and  great  care  is 
taken  that  the  triangles  are  as  nearly  equilateral 
as  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  the  inaccuracy  which 
taking  very  acute  angles  would  induce.  The  trian¬ 
gulation  proceeds  from  the  base-line  in  a  series  of 
gradually  increasing  triangles,  and  these  are  re¬ 
peatedly  taken,  their  means  carefully  calculated, 
and  their  reduction  to  the  true  surface  completed 
by  mathematical  calculation.  When  the  greater 
triangulation  is  completed,  the  minor  points,  those 
of  less  importance,  are  united  by  a  series  of  smaller 
triangles,  until  the  relative  positions  of  all  the 
prominent  natural  and  artificial  features  of  the 
area  (the  whole  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
base-line,  have  been  fixed  by  mathematically  cor¬ 
rected  trigonometrical  calculation),  can  be  finally 
marked  down  on  the  map.  The'  remainder  of  the 
work  is  done  by  absolute  measurement  with  a 
chain,  a  small  theodolite  being  still  used  for  cor¬ 
rection  and  to  determine  the  bearings  of  the  points 
with  regard  to  those  of  the  greater  triangles.  [Ord- 

NANCE-SURVEY.] 

trlg-6-no  met-ric -al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  trigono¬ 
metrical;  - ly .]  In  a  trigonometrical  manner;  by 
means  of  or  according  to  the  rules  of  trigonometry. 


trlg-6-nom’-e-try,  s.  [Pref.  trigono-,  and  Gr. 
metron= a  measure.]  In  its  primitive  and  nar¬ 
rower  sense  the  measuring  of  triangles,  or  thescience 
of  determining  the  sides  and  anglesof  triangles  by 
means  of  certain  parts  which  are  given  ;  but  in  the 
modern  acceptation  of  the  term  it  includes  all 
theorems  and  formulae  relative  to  angles  and  circu¬ 
lar  arcs,  and  the  lines  connected  with  them,  these 
lines  being  expressed  by  numbers  or  ratios.  Trigo¬ 
nometry  is  divided  into  three  branches,  Plane, 
Spherical,  and  Analytical.  Plane  trigonometry 
treats  of  the  relations  existing  between  the  sides 


bdll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §cll,  chorus,  (jhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -?ion  —  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


and  angles  of  plane  triangles.  The  principal 
object  of  plane  trigonometry  is  to  show  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  solving  plane  triangles ;  that  is,  the  method 
of  finding  the  remaining  parts  of  a  plane  triangle, 
when  three  are  given,  one  of  the  three  being  a  side. 
Spherical  trigonometry  treats  of  the  relations  exist¬ 
ing  between  the  sides  and  angles  of  spherical  tri¬ 
angles.  The  principal  object  of  this  branch  is  to 
show  the  method  of  solving  spherical  triangles ; 
that  is,  the  method  of  finding  the  remaining  parts 
of  a  spherical  triangle  when  any  three  are  given. 
Analytical  trigonometry  treats  of  the  general  rela¬ 
tions  and  properties  of  angles,  and  trigonometrical 
functions  of  angles.  In  every  plane  triangle  there 
are  six  parts  or  elements — three  angles  and  three 
sides..  When  .-mv  chree  parts  of  a  plane  triangle 
are  given,  one  of  which  is  a  side,  the  remaining 
parts  may  be  found,  and  the  operation  of  finding 
them  is  called  Solving  the  triangle,  the  operation 
being  facilitated  by  tables  of  sines,  tangents, 
secants,  &c.  (See  these  words.)  Thus,  any  triangle 
ABC  may  be  solved  by  the  aid  of  the  following 
formulae,  where  s  denotes  the  sum  of  the  three 
sides,  or  s=a  +  b  +  c.  The  capitals  denote  angles, 
and  the  small  letters  the  sides  opposite  to  the 
respective  angles. 

sin  A  sin  B  sin  C 


a  b  c 

a -\-b  tan  lA{A  -f-  B)  cot  V%  C 

a —  b  tan  lA(A  —  B)  tan  lA (A  —  B) 

sin  X  A  =  <X*=£Lt 

be 


cos  XA  =  fe*{%s-a± . (3). 

be 

If  the  triangle  is  right-angled  at  A,  the  formulae 
used  in  the  solution  are  the  following: 


b  c  b 

sin  B  =  — ;  cos  B  —  — ;  tan  B  =  — . (4) ; 

a  a  c 


6  =  a  sin  B  =  c  tan  B  =  V  (a2  —  c*) 


=  V(a  —  c)  (a  +  c) . (5). 

In  spherical,  as  in  plane  trigonometry,  there  are 
six  parts  in  every  triangle — three  sides  and  three 
angles.  When  any  three  are  given,  the  other  three 
may  be  found,  except  in  the  particular  case  of  a 
triangle  having  two  right  angles.  In  that  case,  if 
two  right  angles  and  a  side  opposite  one  be  given, 
each  given  part  will  be  90°,  and  the  solution  is  in¬ 
determinate. 

tri-go-non,  s.  [Gr.  =  a  triangle.] 

Music :  A  small  harp  or  triangular  lyre  used  by 
the  ancients.  [Trigon.] 

trlg'-on-oiis,  adj.  [Trigon.]  Triangular;  trig¬ 
onal. 

*tr!g'-on-y,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  gone— a.  birth.} 
Threefold  birth  or  product. 

“  Man  ...  in  whom  be  three  distinct  souls  by  way  of 

trigony .” — Sowell. 

trlg-b-rhl-na,  s.  [Pref.  trigo{no-),  and  Gr.  rhis 
(genit.  rhinos)— the  snout.]. 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Rajidse,  from  the  Tertiary 
strata  of  Monte  Postale. 

tri  -gram,  subst.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  gramma — 
a  letter.]  The  same  as  Trigraph  (q.  v.). 

tri-gram-mat -ic,  tri-gram  '-ml  c,  adj.  [Eng. 
trigram ;  -atic,  -ic.\  Consisting  of  three  letters,  or 
three  sets  of  letters. 

trl'-graph,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Greek  grapho=to 
write.]  A  name  given  to  three  letters  having  one 
sound  ;  a  triphthong,  as  eau  in  beau. 

•ftri’-gyn,  s.  [Trigynia.] 

Bot. :  Any  individual  of  the  order  Trigynia. 

tri-gyn-i-a,  s.  pi.  [Prefix  tri-,  and  Gr.  gyne— a 
woman.  J 

Bot. :  The  name  of  various  orders  in  the  Linneean 
system  of  classification..  They  have  three  styles. 
The  classes  Diandria,  Triandria,  Pentandria,  Hex- 
andria,  Octandria,  Enneandria,  Decandria,  Dodec- 
andria,  Icosandria,  and  Polyandna  have  each  an 
order  Trigynia. 

tri-gyn-i-an,  trl  -gyn-ous,  a.  [Modern  Latin 

trigyniia )  ;  suff.  -an,  -ous.] 

Bot. :  Having  three  pistils  or  styles  ,  having  three 
carpels. 

tri-he-dral,  adj.  [Trihedron.]  Having  three 
equal  sides. 

trihedral  arseniate  of  copper,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Clinoclase  (q.  v.). 

tri-he-dron,  subst.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  hedra=& 
seat,  a  base.]  A  figure  having  three  equal  sides, 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del. 


crilotote 


triheptylamine 
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trl-hep-tyr-$i-mlne,  s.  [Pref.  tri- ;  Eng.  heptyl, 
and  amine.] 

Chem.:  C2iH45N=(C7Hifi)3N.  Trioenanthylamine. 
A  liquid  obtained  by  heating  sulphite  of  cenanthyl- 
ammonium  with  a  mixture  of  quicklime  and  slaked 
lime.  It  is  pale  yellow  by  transmitted,  greenish- 
yellow  by  reflected  light,  strongly  efflorescent,  and 
turns  brown  on  exposure  to  the  air ;  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  salts 
are  all  deliquescent  and  form  oily  drops  or  syrupy 
masses. 

trl-hl-la’-tse,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Lat.  hilum — 
a  little  thing,  a  trifle.] 

Botany:  The  fiftieth  order  in  Linnaeus’ Natural 
System.  Genera:  Sapindus,  Malpighia,  Begonia, 
Berberis,  &c. 

tri-hl'-lg-te,  a.  [Teihilata:.] 

Botany :  Having  three  apertures.  Used  of  some 
pollen  grains  ,&c. 

tri-hor  -al,  adj.  [Prefix  tri-,  and  English  horal 
(q.  v.).]  Occurring  once  in  every  three  hours. 

tri'-jq-gate,  tri  -ju-gous,  adj.  [Gr.  trizygos= 
three-yoked :  pref.  tri-,  and  zygon=  a  yoke.] 

Bot.:  A  term  used  when  the  petiole  of  a  pinnate 
leaf  bears  three  pairs  of  leaflets. 

ttrl-junc-tion,  subst.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  junc¬ 
tion .]  The  junction  of  three  things  at  one  point. 

“  To  have  the  trijunction  of  Tibet,  India,  and  Burma 
focussed  within  the  four  corners  of  a  map.” — Athenaeum, 
Jan.  29,  1887,  p.  164. 

trl-labe,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Surg. :  An  instrument  used  in  extracting  foreign 
substances  from  the  bladder.  It  has  three  fingers, 
which  are  expanded  and  contracted  after  the  in¬ 
strument  is  in  situ. 


trl-lam’-in-gir,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  laminar 
(q.  v.).] 

Physiol.:  Consisting  or  composed  of  three-fold 
laminae  or  layers  of  cells ;  as,  the  trilaminar  struct¬ 
ure  of  the  blastoderm.  [Teiploblastic.] 


ttrl-lat  -er-gl,  adj.  [Lat.  trilaterus,  from  tri-— 
three,  and  latus  (genit.  lateris)—a  side.]  Having 
three  sides ;  three-sided,  as  a  triangle. 


ttrl-lat'-er-al-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  trilateral ;  - ly ,] 
With  three  sides. 


tri-lat’-er-ijl-ness,  s.  [Eng.  trilateral;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  trilateral. 

trl-lem'-ma,  subst.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  iSmma— 
something  received,  an  assumption,  from  lambano 
=to  take.] 

1.  Logic:  A  syllogism  with  three  conditional 
propositions,  the  major  premises  of  which  are 
disjunctively  affirmed  in  the  minor. 

2.  Hence,  generally,  any  choice  between  three 
alternatives. 

tri-let'-to,  s.  [Ital.] 

Music :  A  short  trill. 

trl  lin'-e-ar,  a.  [Prefix  tri-,  and  English  linear 
(q.  v.).]  Composed  or  consisting  of  three  lines. 

trl-llii '-gujj.1,  trl-lln'-guar  (u  as  w),  a ,  [Lat. 
tri-  —  three,  and  lingua  =  a  tongue,  a  language.] 
Consisting  of  or  written  in  three  languages. 

“The  much-noted.  Rosetta  stone  .  .  .  bears  upon  its 
surface  a  trilingual  inscription.” — Taylor. 

trl-llt'-er-gl,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  literal 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Consisting  of  three  letters. 

“The  Arabick  roots  are  universally  triliteral.” —Sir  W. 
Jones  •  Fourth  Anniversary  Discourse. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  word  consisting  of  three  letters. 

triliteral-languages,  s.  pi.  A  term  applied  to 

the  Semitic  languages,  because  every  word  in  them 
consists,  in  the  first  instance,  of  three  consonants, 
which  represent  the  essential  idea  expressed  by  the 
word,  while  special  modifications  are  produced  hy 
certain  vowels  or  additional  letters. 


trl-lltj-er-al-i§m,  trl-lit-er-al-I-ty,  trl-llt- 
er-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  triliteral ;  -ism,  -ity,  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  triliteral;  the  con¬ 
dition  or  character  of  consisting  of  three  letters. 

“But  no  such  thing  is  at  present  practicable  for  the 
Semitic;  this  contains  two  characteristics — the  triliteraU 
ity  of  the  roots  and  their  inflection  by  internal  change, 
by  variation  of  vowel  —  which  belong  to  it  alone.”— 
Whitney:  Life  and  Growth  of  Language,  ch.  xii. 
trl’-llth,  s.  [Fr.  trilithe .] 

Archceol.:  A  trilithon  (q.  v,). 

“Much  greater  mechanical  skill,  moreover,  was  re¬ 
quired  to  raise  the  superincumbent  masses,  and  fit  them 
into  their  exact  position,  than  to  rear  the  rude  standing- 
stone,  or  upheave  the  capstone  of  the  cromlech  on  to  the 
trilith." — Wilson:  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland, 


upright 

fi.8. 


trl-llth'-lc,  a.  [Eng.  trilith ;  -ic.]  Of,  belonging, 
or  relating  to  a  trilith ;  consisting  of  three  stones. 


trl'-llth'-on,  s.  [Gr.  trilithos=oi  or  with  three 
stones ;  to  trilithon— a  temple  at  Baalbec,  with  huge 
columns  consisting  of  three  stones  each.] 
Archaeology :  A  monument,  probably  sepulchral, 
either  standing  alone  or  forming  part  of  a  larger 
work,  and  consisting  of  three  stones;  two  uprights, 
connected  by  a  continuous  impost  or  architrave. 
The  best-known  examples  of  trilithons  in  Britain 


Trilithons. 

1.  Stonehenge,  a.  Outer  circle;  6.  Trilithons  ;  o.  Part 
of  inner  oval  of  upright  posts.  2.  Tomb  of  Isodorus 
(A.  D.  222)  at  Khatoura,  near  Aleppo.  3.  Trilithon  at 
Elkeb  (late  Roman?),  about  forty-five  miles  S.  E.  from 
Tripoli. 

are  at  Stonehenge,  on  Salisbury  Plain,  England.  In 
the  trilithons  still  standing,  each  of  the  uprights 
has  a  tenon  on  its  surface,  and  the  under  sides  of 
the  architrave  or  horizontal  piece  have  each  two 
mortises  into  which  the  tenons  fit.  According  to 
Olaus  Magnus  (de  Gent.  Sept.,  p.  49)  similar  monu¬ 
ments  were  formerly  erected  in  Sweden  over  the 
graves  of  nobles  and  other  eminent  persons;  and 
Fergusson  ( Rude  Stone  Monuments,  p.  101) ,  consid¬ 
ers  that  the  trilithon  “  is  only  an  improved  dolmen, 
standing  on  two  legs  instead  of  three  or  four.”  (See 
extract.) 

“We  must  not,  however,  attribute  too  much  importance 
to  the  similarity  existing  between  the  megalithic  erec¬ 
tions  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Give  any  child  a  box 
of  bricks,  and  it  will  immediately  build  dolmens,  crom¬ 
lechs,  and  trilithons,  like  those  of  Stonehenge,  so  that  the 
construction  of  these  remarkable  monuments  may  be 
regarded  as  another  illustration  of  the  curious  similarity 
existing  between  the  child  and  the  savage.”— Lubbock: 
Prehistoric  Times  (ed.  1878),  p.  133. 

trill,  s.  [Ital.  trillo—a  trill,  a  shake.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  warbling,  quavering  sound ;  a  rapid,  trem¬ 
bling  series  or  succession  of  sounds. 

“  The  blackbird  pipes  in  artless  trill.” 

Warton:  Inscription  in  a  Hermitage. 

2.  A  consonant  pronounced  with  a  trilling  sound, 
as  l  or  r. 

II.  Music: 

1.  The  same  as  Shake  (q.  v.), 

“I  have  often  .  .  .  attributed  many  of  his  trills  and 
quavers  to  the  coldness  of  the  weather.” — Tatler,  No.  222. 

2.  The  rapid  repetition  of  a  note  in  singing.  [Vi- 
BEATO.] 

trill  (1),  v.  t.  &  l.  [Italian  trillare  =  to  trill,  to 
shake,  to  quaver;  Dut.  trillen;  Ger.  trillern.} 

A.  Trans. :  To  utter  or  sing  with  a  quavering  or 
tremulousness  of  voice.  ( Thomson :  Summer,  706.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  shake,  to  quaver ;  to  sound  with  tremulous 
vibrations. 

“  To  judge  of  trilling  notes  and  tripping  feet.” 

Dryden.  {Todd.) 

2.  To  sing  with  quavers ;  to  pipe. 

trill  (2),  *tril,  *tryll,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Sw.  trilla  =  to 
roll;  trilla  =  a  roller;  Dan.  trills  —  to  roll,  to  trun¬ 
dle.  The  same  word  as  Icel.  thyrla— to  whirl ;  Eng. 
thrill,  thirl,  or  drill.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  turn  round ;  to  twirl. 

“  By  thund’ring  out  the  sundrie  sodaine  smartes 
Which  daily  chaunca  as  fortune  trilles  the  ball.” 

Gascoigne:  Fruites  of  Warre. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  turn,  to  twirl. 

2.  To  flow  in  a  small  stream  or  in  rapid  drops :  to 
trickle. 

“But  through  his  fingers,  long  and  slight, 

Fast  trilled  the  drops  of  crystal  bright.” 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  Isles,  iv.  16. 
trll-ll-a e-Ee,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  trilli(um)  ,* 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Botany :  Parids ;  an  order  of  Dictyogens.  Herbs 
with  tubers  or  rhizomes,  simple  stems,  and  ver- 
ticillate,  membranous,  netted  leaves ;  flowers  large, 
solitary,  hermaphrodite ;  sepals  three,  herbaceous ; 
petals  three,  much  larger  than  the  sepals,  colored 
or  herbaceous ;  stamens  six  to  ten;  styles  three  to 
five,  free;  ovary  three  to  five-celled,  ovules  in  two 
rows,  indefinite ;  fruit  succulent.  From  the  north 
temperate  zone.  Known  genera  four,  species  thirty. 
( Lindley .)  [Paeis.] 


*trir-ll-bub,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  cant  nam» 
for  anything  trifling  or  worthless. 

trlll-Ing,  s.  [Thbee.] 

*1.  One  of  the  three  children  born  at  the  same 
birth.  . 

2.  A  composite  crystal  composed  of  three  indi¬ 
viduals. 

trlll'-I&n  (i  as  y),  s.  [Prefix  tri-,  and  English 

( mijllion .] 

Arith. :  In  English  notation  the  product  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  raised  to  the  third  power ;  a  million  thrice  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  a  million ;  a  number  denoted  by  a  unit 
followed  by  eighteen  ciphers.  In  French  and  Ameri¬ 
can  notation  a  number  expressed  by  a  unit  followed 
by  twelve  ciphers. 


trll'-ll-tun,  s.  [Latin  trilix— woven  with  three 
sets  of  leashes,  triple;  pref.  tri-,  and  licium= the 
ends  of  a  weaver’s  thread.  So  called  because  of  the 
ternary  arrangement  running  through  the  calyx, 
corolla,  styles,  and  leaves.]  *> 

Botany :  The  typical  genus  ot  Tnlliacese.  Sepals 
three,  herbaceous;  petals  three,  colored;  stigmas 
three,  sessile ;  berry  superior,  three-celled,  many- 
seeded.  Known  species  seventeen,  all  from  North 
America.  The  fleshy  roots  of  Trillium  erectum  (— 
T.  pendulum),  the  Beth-root,  Indian  Balm,  or 
Lamb’s  Quarters,  is  used  as  a  tonic,  antiseptic,  &c., 
by  the  Shakers.  It  is  about  a  foot  high,  with  rhom¬ 
boid  leaves,  and  drooping,  fetid,  purple  flowers, 
tril'-lo,  s.  [Ital.] 

Music :  A  trill,  a  shake. 

trl-15'-bg,te,  trl’-lo-bate,  tri'-lobed,  a.  [Prefix 
tri-,  and  Eng.  lobate,  lobed.]  Having  three  lobes. 

tri-lo-ba'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  trilobat(e) ;  -ion.]  The 
state  or  condition  of  being  trilobed. 


tri  -lo-bl-ta,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  treis— 
three,  and  lobos= a  lobe.] 

Palceont. :  An  order  of  Crustacea,  to  which  differ¬ 
ent  positions  in  the  class  have  been  assigned,  but 
which  are  now  regarded  as  an  early  and  more  gen¬ 
eralized  type  from  which  the  living  and  more  spe¬ 
cialized  Isopoda  have  arisen.  Body  usually  more 
or  less  distinctly  trilobate  in  a  longitudinal  direc¬ 
tion  ;  there  is  a  cephalic  shield,  generally  bearing 
a  pair  of  sessile,  compound  eyes;  the  thoracic  so¬ 
mites  are  movable  upon  one  another,  and  vary 
greatly  in  number;  the  abdominal  segments  coa¬ 
lesce  to  form  a  caudal  shield  (the  pygidium) ;  and 
there  is  a  well  developed  upper  lip  (the  hypostome), 
formed  by  a  doubling  of  the  head-shield.  The  Tri* 
lobita  are  exclusively  Paleeozoic,  and  range  from 
the  Upper  Cambrian  (in  which  the  Primordial  Tri- 
lobites  of  Barrande  are  found)  to  the  Lower  Carbon¬ 
iferous  of  Europe  and  America,  attaining  their 
maximum  in  the  Silurian.  More  than  50U  species 
are  known,  distributed  in  many  genera,  which  are 
arranged  in  about  twenty  families. 


trl'-lo-blte,  s.  [Tkilobita.] 

Palceont. :  Any  individual  of  the  order  Trilobita 
(q.  v.).  The  body  was  protected  by  a  well  devel¬ 
oped  chitinous  shell,  divided  laterally  into  three 
regions :  (1)  A  cephalic  shield ;  (2)  a  variable  num¬ 
ber  of  body-rings;  and  (3)  a  caudal  shield,  tail,  or 
pygidium — commonly  found  detached  from  each 
other.  The  cephalic  shield  (a)  is  usually  more  or 
less  semicircular,  with  an  elevated  portion,  the 

glabella  (a)  usually  grooved,  and  bounded  by  the 
xed  cheeks  (ft),  to  which  the  free  cheeks  (fr) 
which  bear  the  eye  are  attached  by  what  is  known 
as  the  facial  suture  (/),  indications  of  which  are 
present  in  Limulus. 

The  posterior  an-  a  a 

gles  (usually  called 
genal  angles)  of  the 
free  cheek  are  com- 
monly  prolonged  J  , 
into  longer  or  short¬ 
er  spines  (s).  The 
eyes  (e)  are  sessile, 
compound,  and  con¬ 
sist  of  an  aggrega¬ 
tion  of  facets,  cov¬ 
ered  by  a  thin 
cornea.  The  n  u  m- 
ber  varies  greatly, 

Barrande  having 
found  as  few  as 
fourteen  and  as 
many  as  fifteen 
thousand  facets  in 
each  eye  in  different 
types.  Behind  the 
cephalic  shield  comes  the  thorax  (b),  composed  of 
a  number  of  segments  (from  two  to  twenty-six), 
capable  of  more  or  less  movement  on  each  other ; 
in  several  genera  this  freedom  of  movement  was  so 
great  that  species  could  roll  themselves  up  into  a 
ball,  like  a  hedgehog.  The  thorax  is  usually  trilobed, 
each  body-ring  exhibiting  the  same  trilobation, 
being  composed  of  a  central,  more  or  less  convex 


Trilobite. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

or,  wore,  wglf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  \inite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kv. 


trilobite-schists 
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trimerocephalus 


portion,  the  axis,  with  two  accessory  portions,  the 
pleurae  (p).  The  tail  is  also  composed  of  a  number 
of  segments  (from  two  in  Sao  hirsuta  to  twenty- 
eight  in  the  genus  Amphion),  anchylosed  or  amal¬ 
gamated.  The  extremity  js  sometimes  rounded, 
but  may  be  prolonged  into  a  spine,  and  the  ends  of 
the  pleurae  of  the  tail-segments  may  also  be 
produced  into  spine-like  processes.  With  regard 
to  the  under-surface  and  appendages  of  the 
Trilobites  much  remains  to  be  discovered.  The 


Transverse  Section  of  Trilobite. 
o.  Dorsal  crust;  b.  Visceral  cavity;  c,  c.  Legs  (restored); 
d,  d.  Epipodite;  e,  e.  Spiral  gills.  (Enlarged.) 

iirst  structure  met  with  on  the  lower  surface 
was  the  hypostome,  a  broad,  and  forked  plate, 
situated  in  front  of  the  mouth  in  many  species, 
and  closely  resembling  the  lip-plate  of  Apus, 
a  recent  Phyllopod.  Next,  Woodward  found 
the  remains  of  a  maxillary  palp  in  Asaphus  platy- 
cephalus;  and  in  another  individual  of  the  same 
species  Billings  found  what  he  considered  to  be  the 
remains  of  eight  pairs  of  legs,  but  Dana  and  Verrill 
believed  them  to  be  the  arches  to  which  the  legs 
were  attached.  From  Walcott’s  examinations  of 
sections  of  rolled-up  specimens,  it  appears  that  the 
thoracic  appendages  were  slender,  five-jointed  legs, 
jn  which  the  terminal  segment  formed  a  pointed 
elaw,  and  the  basal  segment  carried  a  jointed 
appendage,  homologous  with  the  epipodite  of  many 
recent  Crustaceans.  On  each  side  of  the  thoracic 
cavity  was  attached  a  row  of  bifid,  spiral  branchial 
appendages,  and  appendages  serving  also  as  gills 
•were  probably  attached  to  the  bases  of  the  thoracic 
limbs.  The  mouth  was  situated  behind  the  hypo- 
etome,  and  bounded  by  four  pairs  of  jointed  man¬ 
ducatory  appendages,  the  basal  joints  of  which 
were  partly  or  entirely  modified  to  act  as  jaws. 
Trilobites  vary  greatly  in  size,  some  being  scarcely 
larger  than  a  pin’s  head,  while  species  of  Asaphus 
have  been  met  with  two  feet  in  length.  They  appear 
to  have  lived  on  muddy  bottoms  in  shallow  water, 
feeding  on  small  marine  animals,  and  probably 
swam  on  their  backs,  as  do  the  recent  Apus  and  the 
larval  forms  of  Limolus. 
trilobite-schists,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  A  name  originally  applied  by  Murchison 
to  the  Llandeilo  Flags,  from  the  fact  that  trilobites 
were  recorded  from  Llandeilo  by  Lhwyd  as  early  as 
1698.  (H.  B.  Woodward :  Geol.  England  and  Wales, 

P-  70.) 

trilobite-slates,  s.  pi. 

Geol.:  A  name  given  by  the  Bev.  D.  Williams  to 
the  Pilton  beds,  from  the  fact  that  Phacops  latifrons 
has  been  found  in  them.  (H.  B.  Woodward:  Geol. 
England  and  Wales,  p.  12S.)  ' 

trl-16-blt  -lc,  a.  [English  trilobit(.e) ;  -ic.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  resembling  a  trilobite. 
tri-loc  -h-lar,  a.  [Triloculina.] 

Bot. :  Having  three  cells.  (Used  of;fruits.) 
tri-loc-\l-li'-na,  s.  [Pref.  tri-;  Lat.  loculus= a 
little  plaoe,  dimin.  of  locus= a  place,  and  fern.  sing, 
adj .  suff .  -ina.  (See  def .)  1 

1.  ZoOlogy:  A  genus  of  Foraminifera,  having  the 
test  partly  divided  into  three  chambers. 

2.  Palceont. :  One  species  from  the  Middle  Eocene, 
and  three  from  the  Pliocene. 

trll'-O-gy,  s.  [Gr.  trilogia,  from  frt=rihree,  and 
Jogos=  a  word,  a  speech.] 

1.  Lit.  &  Drama:  A  series  of  three  dramas,  which, 
though  complete  each  in  itself,  bear  a  certain  rela¬ 
tion  to  each  other,  and  form  one  historical  and 
poetical  picture.  The  term  belongs  more  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  Greek  drama.  In  Athens  it  was  cus¬ 
tomary  to  exhibit  on  the  same  occasion  three  serious 
dramas,  or  a  trilogy,  at  first  connected  by  a  se¬ 
quence  of  subject,  but  afterward  unconnected,  and 
on  distinct  subjects,  a  fourth  or  satyric  drama  being 
also  added,  the  characters  of  which  were  satyrs. 
Shakespeare’s  Henry  VI.  may  be  called  a  trilogy. 
[Tetralogy.] 

2.  Fig. :  Any  literary  production  consisting  of 
three  parts  forming  a  connected  whole. 

“His  doleful  trilogy  of  Nottingham  speeches.”— Sf. 
James’s  Gazette,  Oct. 25,  1887. 

trl-loph’-o-don,  s.  [Prefix  tri-;  Greek  lophos—a. 
crest,  and  suff.  -odon.] 

Paloeontol. :  A  sub-genus  or  section  of  Mastodon 
(q.  v.),  in  which  the  molars  have  three  ridges. 


trl-lopli'-o-doiit,  adj.  [Trilophodon.]  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  sub-genus  Trilophodon;  having 
molars  with  three  ridges. 

*tri-lfi'-mln-ar,  *trI-lfi’-min-ous,  a.  [Lat.  tri 
= three,  and  lumen  (genit.  luminis)  flight.]  Hav¬ 
ing  three  lights. 

trim,  *trym,  *trymme,  a.,  adv.  &  s.  [Trim,  s.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Neat  and  in  good  order;  having  everything 
appropriate  and  in  its  right  place;  properly  ad¬ 
justed,  snug,  neat,  tidy,  smart. 

“Where  lies  the  land  to  which  yon  ship  must  go? 
Festively  she  puts  forth  in  trim  array.” 

Wordsworth:  Sonnets. 

*2,  In  good  or  proper  order  for  any  purpose; 
properly  equipped. 

“Thirteene  trim  barkes  thronghlie  furnished  and 
appointed  with  goode  mariners  and  men  of  warre.” — 
Holinshed:  Chronicle;  Edw.  III.  (an.  1372). 

*3.  Nice,  fine.  (Used  ironically.) 

“There's  a  trim  rabble  let  in.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VIII.,  v.  4. 

*B.  As  adv. :  Neatly,  finely,  well. 

“Young  Adam  Cupid;  he  that  shot  so  trim. 

When  King  Cophetua  loved  the  beggar-maid.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  L 

C.  As  substantive  * 

1.  Dress,  garb,  ornament. 

“The  calender  amazed  to  see 
His  neighbor  in  such  trim.” 

Cowper:  John  Gilpin. 

2.  State  of  preparation ;  order,  condition,  dispo¬ 
sition. 

“He  was  out  of  trim  altogether,  owing  to  his  having  to 
read  so  hard  for  the  examination.” — Field,  July  16,  1887. 

3.  The  state  of  a  ship  or  her  cargo,  ballast,  masts, 
&c.,  by  which  she  is  well  prepared  for  sailing 

“That  done,  bears  up  to  th’  prize,  and  views  each  limb, 

To  know  her  by  her  rigging  and  her  trim.” 

Dry  den:  Prol.  to  2  Conquest  of  Granada. 

IT  Trim  of  the  masts : 

Naut. :  Their  position  in  regard  to  the  ship  and  to 
each  other,  as  near  or  distant,  far  forward  or  much 
aft,  erect  or  raking. 

trim,'trymme,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  trymian,  trymman 
—to  make  firm,  strengthen,  to  set  in  order,  to  array, 
to  prepare,  from  trum=&rm,  strong;  cogn.  with 
Low  Ger.  trim.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2.  (1). 

2.  To  make  trim ;  to  put  or  set  in  due  order  for 
any  purpose ;  to  adjust ;  to  make  neat  and  pleasing 
to  the  eye. 

“Some  bound  in  order,  others  loosely  strow’d, 

To  dress  thy  bower,  and  trim  thy  new  abode.” 

Dryden:  Virgil ;  Eel.  ii.  70. 

3.  To  invest  or  embellish  with  extra  ornaments ; 
to  decorate  or  ornament,  as  with,  ribbons,  lace,  or 
the  like. 

“It  is  many  seasons — I  should  say  years — since  jackets 
made  of  velvet,  and  handsomely  trimmed,  were  worn.” — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*4.  To  provide  or  furnish  with  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  ;  to  equip. 

“[Sir  Andrewe  Dudley]  being  but  single  manned,  had  a 
greate  conflict  e  with  three  Scottishe  shippes,  beeyng 
double  manned  and  trimmed  with  ordinaunee,” — Fabyan: 
Chronicle  (an.  1546). 

5.  To  dress  out;  to  put  in  a  proper  state  as 
regards  clothes ;  to  deck,  to  array. 

“Our  youth  got  me  to  play  the  woman’s  part, 

And  I  was  trimm’d  in  Julia’s  gown.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen, 'iv.  4. 

*6.  To  prepare,  to  dress,  to  treat. 

“There  hang  down  certaine  square  flappes  compacted 
of  a  kinde  of  straw  which  is  made  rough  and  rugged  with 
extreme  heat,  and  is  so  trimmed,  that  it  glittereth  in  the 
sunne  beames,  like  unto  a  glasse,  or  an  helmet  well  bur¬ 
nished.” — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  i.  116. 

7.  To  bring  to  a  trim,  compact, [orineat  condition 
by  removing  all  superfluous,  loose,  or  straggling 
appendages  or  matter;  hence,  to  clip,  pare,  cut, 
prune,  or  the  like. 

“Had  neither  dressed  his  feet  nor  trimmed  his  beard.” 
— 2  Samuel  xix.  24. 

8.  To  adjust  according  to  circumstances. 

“Lord  Hartington  is  not  the  sort  of  statesman  to  trim 
his  opinions  according  to  the  expediency  of  conciliating 
or  not  conciliating.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*9.  To  rebuke,  to  reprove  sharply,  to  beat,  to 
chastise. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Carp. :  To  dress,  as  timber ;  to  make  smooth ;  to 
fit  to  anything. 

“When  workmen  fit  a  piece  into  other  work,  they  say 
they  trim  in  a  piece.” — Moxon:  Mechanical  Exercises. 


2.  Nautical: 

(1)  To  adjust,  as  a  ship  or  boat,  by  arranging  the 
cargo  or  disposing  the  weight  of  persons  or  goods 
so  equally  on  each  side  of  the  center  and  at  each 
end,  that  she  shall  sit  well  in  the  water  and  sail 
well.  A  vessel  is  said  to  be  trimmed  by  the  head  or 
by  the  stern  respectively,  when  the  weight  is  so 
disposed  as  to  make  her  draw  more  water  toward 
the  head  than  toward  the  stern,  or  the  reverse. 

“In  order  to  trim  the  vessel  the  carts  were  moved 
astern.” — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

(2)  To  arrange  in  due  order  for  sailing. 

“So  they  rose  and  trimmed  their  wherry.” 

Blackie:  Lays  of  Highlands  and  Islands,  p.  8. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  hold  or  adopt  a  middle  course 
between  parties,  so  as  to  appear  to  favor  each. 

“They  wanted  no  such  aristocrats  or  trimming  Whiga 
for  that  constituency.” — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

IT  *1.  To  trim  away :  To  lose  or  waste  in  fluctuat¬ 
ing  between  parties. 

*2.  To  trim  forth :  To  trick  out,  to  dress  out,  to  set 
off. 

3.  To  trim  up :  To  dress  up ;  to  make  trim  or 
neat. 

“I  found  her  trimming  up  the  diadem 
On  her  dead  mistress.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 

*trI-mac'-U-Tar,  a.  [Lat.  tri-= three,  and  mac - 
ula=&  spot.]  Marked  with  three  spots. 

trl-mas-tig'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  trimastix 
(genit.  trimastig(is) ;  Lat,  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. -idee.] 

Zo6l.:  A  family  of  Flagellata  Pantostomata,  with 
four  genera.  Animalcules  naked,  free-swimming  or 
temporarily  adherent;  flagella  three  in  number, 
equal  or  sub-equal,  inserted  close  to  each  other ;  no 
distinct  oral  aperture. 

trl-mas'-tix,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Greek  mastix=a 
whip.] 

Zobl.:  A  genus  of  Trimastigid®  (q.  v.),  with  one 
species,  Trimastix  marina,  found  in  salt  water, 
with  decaying  vegetation.  Animalcules  ovate  or 
pyriform ;  endoplast  with  contractile  vesicle  con¬ 
spicuous. 

trl-mem  -br^l,  a.  [Pref.  tri-= three,  and  Eng. 
member ;  -ah]  Consisting  of  or  having  three  mem¬ 
bers. 

trlm'-er-a,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  trimeres 
^tripartite.] 

Entom. :  One  of  the  sections  into  which  Latreille 
divided  the  Coleoptera.  The  tarsi  have  only  three 
true  joints,  the  joint  which  is  apparently  the  ana¬ 
logue  of  the  third  joint  in  the  Pentamera  being 
rudimentary  at  the  base  of  the  claw-joint.  The  sec¬ 
tion  comprises  two  families,  Endomychid®  and 
Coccinellid®,  each  with  a  single  genus.  The  most 
familiar  species  is  Coccinella  septempunctata,  the 
Common  Lady-bird. 

trlm-e-rel-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  Greek 

trimeres= tripartite.] 

Palceont. :  The  type-genns  of  Trimerellid®  (q.  v.), 
with  two  species  from  the  Lower  and  Upper  Silu¬ 
rian  of  Canada. 

trlm-e-rel  -ll-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  trimerell(a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Palceont.:  A  family  of  Brachiopoda.  Shell  in- 
equivalve,  calcareous  ;  beaks  usually  prominent,  or 
sometimes  obtusely  rounded,  and  either  massive  or 
solid,  or  divided  by  a  partition  into  two  chambers. 
There  is  a  well-developed  hinge-area,  and  a  wide 
deltidium,  bounded  by  two  ridges,  the  inner  ends  of 
which  serve  as  teeth,  though  true  teeth  are  not  pres¬ 
ent.  Each  valve  is  furnished  with  muscular  plat¬ 
forms.  The  genera  are  characteristic  of  the  Upper 
Silurian,  and  especially  of  the  Guelph  Formation 
of  North  America. 

trim-er-es  -u-rld,  s.  [Trimeresurtjs.] 

Zo6l. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Trimeresurus 
(q.  v.).  They  are  venomous  arboreal  snakes,  in 
color  resembling  the  foliage  among  which  they 
live,  naturally  sluggish  until  disturbed,  when  they 
become  fierce  and  aggressive,  drawing  back  the 
head  and  anterior  part  of  the  body  and  then  dash¬ 
ing  forward  with  great  rapidity.  They  are  seldom 
more  than  two  feet  long,  and  their  bite  causes 
fever,  nausea,  and  vomiting ;  but  the  bite  of  larger 
specimens  causes  much  more  serious,  and  some¬ 
times  fatal  symptoms. 

trlm-er-es-ur'-us,  s.  [Gr.  trzmeres=  tripartite, 
and  aura—  the  tail.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Crotalid®,  with  sixteen  species 
ranging  over  India,  Formosa,  the  Philippines,  and 
Celebes.  Head  triangular,  covered  above  with 
small  scales,  except  the  foremost  part  of  the  snout 
and  above  the  eyebrows,  body  with  more  or  less 
distinctly  keeled  scales  ;  tail  prehensile. 

trlm-er-o-geph'-a-lus,  s.  [Greek  friweres = tri¬ 
partite,  and  kephale=the  head.] 

Palceont.:  A  sub-genus  of  Phacops.  [Phaco- 
fidjb.] 


btfil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  (jell,  chorus, 
-cian.  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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trim  -er-ous,  a.  [Trimera.] 

1.  Bot. :  Having  three  parts ;  having  the  number 
three  running  through  its  several  organs.  Used 
when  there  are  three  divisions  of  the  calyx  or  three 
sepals,  three  divisions  of  the  corolla  or  three  pet¬ 
als,  and  three  stamens. 

2.  Entom. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Trimera  (q.  v.). 
trl-mes'-ter,  s.  [Fr.  trimestre,  from  Latin  tri- 

mestris,  from  fri-=three,  and  mensis—n  month.]  A 
term  or  period  of  three  months. 

*trx-mes  -trail  trl-mes '-tri-?!,  adj.  [Trimes¬ 
ter.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  trimester;  occurring 
every  three  months;  quarterly. 

trim  -e-ter,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  trimetrus,  from  Greek 
fr£»ief?'os=consisting  of  three  measures :  fr£-=three, 
and  metron= a  measure.] 

A.  As  8ubst. :  A  division  of  verse  consisting  of 
three  measures  of  two  feet  each. 

“This  foot  yet,  in  the  famous  trimeters 
Of  Decius  and  Ennius,  rare  appears.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Horace;  Art  of  Poetrie. 

B.  As  adj. :  Consisting  of  three  poetical  measures, 
forming  an  iambic  line  of  six  feet. 

tri-mSth'-yi,  s.  [Prefix  tri-,  and  Eng.  methyl .] 
A  compound  containing  three  atoms  of  methyl. 

trimethyl-glycerin,  s. 

Chem.:  C6Hu03=|q^^  ^03.  Trimethylin.  A 

liquid  formed  by  heating  acrolein,  methylic  alco¬ 
hol,  and  acetic  acid  for  several  hours  to  100°.  It 
has  an  agreeable  odor,  specific  gravity  ‘9433  at  0°,  is 
soluble  in  water,  and  boils  at  148°. 

trl-meth'-yi-In,  subst.  [English  trimethyl ;  -in.] 
[Trimethyl-glycerin.] 

trl-met'-rlc,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  English  metric 
(q.  v.).] 

Cry  stall. :  The  same  as  Orthorhombic  (q.  v.). 
trl-met'-rlc-9.1,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  metrical 
(q.  v.).J  The  same  as  Trimeter  (q.  v.). 

trim'-iy,  *trim-lie,  adv.  [English  trim,  a. ;  -ly.~\ 
In  a  trim  or  neat  manner ;  neatly,  nicely ;  in  good 
order. 

trlm'-mer,  s.  [Eng.  trim,  v. ;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  trims,  fits,  arranges,  ornaments,  or 
sets  in  order ;  as,  a  coal-trimmer — that  is,  a  laborer 
who  arranges  the  cargo  of  coal  in  a  ship. 

2.  One  who  chastises  or  reprimands ;  a  sharp, 
shrewish  person. 

3.  A  person  or  thing  of  superior  excellence ;  some¬ 
thing  specially  good,  great,  or  noteworthy. 

“  In  the  last  round  [he]  met  with  a  trimmer  from  No.  4 
trap,  which,  fatally  wounded,  died  over  the  fence.” — 
Field,  July  16,  1887. 

4.  A  tool  to  pare  or  trim ;  as,  a  lamp-wick  trim¬ 
mer. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bricklay. :  Brick-trimmer ;  a  flat  brick  arch, 
turned  from  the  face  of  the  chimney  to  the  timber- 
trimmer  to  support  the  slab. 

2.  Carp.:  A  joist  into  which  others  are  framed  or 
trimmed ;  as,  the  hearth-trimmer  of  chimneys ; 
stair-trimmers,  into  which  the  rough-strings  of 
stairs  are  framed  ;  the  tail-trimmers,  which  receive 
the  ends  of  floor-joists  on  the  side  of  the  chimney, 
when  they  cannot  be  inserted  into  the  wall  on 
account  of  flues. 

3.  Eng.  Hist. :  One  who  fluctuates  between  parties, 
especially  political  parties. 

*(1)  One  who  refuses  to  identify  himself  with  any 
party  of  extreme  views. 

“A  trimmer  cried  (that  heard  me  tell  this  story) 

Fie,  Mistress  Cooke  !  faith,  you’re  too  rank  a  Tory  ! 
Wish  not  WThigs  hanged,  but  pity  their  hard  cases.” 

Dryden:  Epilogue  to  Duke  of  Guise. 

(2)  A  time-server  or  turncoat,  who  shifts  his  polit¬ 
ical  allegiance  to  advance  his  interests. 

“  He  was  the  chief  of  those  politicians  whom  the  two 
great  parties  contemptuously  called  Trimmers.  Instead 
of  quarreling  with  this  nickname,  he  [Halifax]  assumed 
it  as  a  title  of  honor,  and  vindicated,  with  great  vivacity, 
the  dignity  of  the  appellation.  Everything  good,  he  said, 
trims  between  extremes.  The  temperate  zone  trims 
between  the  climate  in  which  men  are  roasted  and  the 
climate  in  which  they  are  frozen.  The  English  Church 
trims  between  Anabaptist  madness  and  Papist  lethargy. 
The  English  constitution  trims  between  Turkish  despot¬ 
ism  and  Polish  anarchy.  Virtue  is  nothing  but  a  just  tem¬ 
per  between  propensities  any  one  of  which,  if  indulged 
in  to  excess,  becomes  vice.  Nay,  the  perfection  of  the 
Supreme  Being  himself  consists  in  the  exact  equilibrium 
of  attributes,  none  of  which  could  preponderate  without 
disturbing  the  whole  moral  and  physical  order  of  the 
world.  Thus,  Halifax  was  a  Trimmer  on  principle.”  — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

4.  Fishing:  A  dead  line  for  pike. 

“Espying  a  trimmer,  I  seized  it  in  my  mouth,  and  on 
relanding  at  a  small  natural  pier,  lo!  a  pike.”— John  Wil¬ 
son:  Nodes  Ambrosiance,  i.  47. 


trlm’-mlng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Trim,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  trims,  arranges,  or  orna¬ 
ments. 

2.  The  act  or  practice  of  one  who  fluctuates 
between  parties ;  inconstancy. 

3.  Ornamental  appendages  to  a  garment,  as  lace, 
ribbons,  &c. 

4.  (PI.) :  The  accessories  to  any  dish  or  article  of 
food.  ( Colloq .) 

5.  The  act  of  reprimanding  or  chastising ;  a  beat¬ 
ing.  (Colloq.) 

II.  Shipbuild. :  The  final  shaping  of  ship-timbers, 
&c.,  after  the  conversion  or  rough  shaping  has  been 
accomplished. 

trimming-joist,  s. 

Carp.:  A  joist  into  which  a  timber-trimmer  is 
framed. 

trimming-machine,  s. 

1.  Metal-work. :  A  species  of  lathe  for  trimming 
the  edges  of  stamped  hollow-ware,  such  as  sheet- 
metal  pans. 

2.  Boot-making :  A  machine  for  trimming  the  edge 
of  uppers. 

trimming-shear,  s.  A  machine  for  trimming 
wool  borders  on  coir,  sisal,  and  other  mats. 

trlm'-mlng-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  trimming;  -ly.]  In 
a  trimming  manner ;  finely,  excellently. 

trim -ness,  subst.  [Eng.  trim,  a.;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  trim;  neatness,  fineness, 
good  order. 

tri-mor  -phic,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  morphe= 
form.]  Having  three  distinct  forms ;  of,  or  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  characterized  by  trimorphism  (q.  v.). 

trl-morph-Ifm,  a.  [Pref.  tri-;  Gr.  morphe= a 
form,  and  sutl.  -ism.] 

1.  Biol. :  The  existence  in  certain  plants,  and  ani¬ 
mals  of  three  distinct  forms,  especially  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  reproductive  organs.  In  trimorphic 
plants  there  are  three  forms,  differingin  the  lengths 
of  their  pistils  and  stamens,  in  the  size  and  color  of 
their  pollen  grains,  and  in  some  other  respects; 
and,  as  in  each  of  the  three  forms  there  are  two  sets 
of  stamens,  the  three  forms  possess  altogether  six 
sets  of  stamens  and  three  kinds  of  pistils.  These 
organs  are  so  proportioned  in  length  to  each  other 
that  half  the  sta  mens  in  two  of  the  forms  stand  on  a 
level  with  the  stigma  of  the  third  form.  To  obtain 
full  fertility  with  these  plants,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  stigma  of  the  one  should  be  fertilized  by  pollen 
taken  from  the  stamens  of  corresponding  height  in 
another  form.  Hence,  six  unions  are  legitimate, 
i.  e.,  fully  fertile,  and  twelve  are  illegitimate,  or 
more  or  less  unfertile.  (Darwin:  Orig.  of  Species, 
ch.  ix.)  Wallace  has  shown  that  the  females  of 
certain  butterflies  from  the  Malay  Archipelago  ap¬ 
pear  in  three  conspicuously  distinct  forms  without 
intermediate  links. 

2.  Crystallog.:  The  occurrence  of  certain  forms  in 
minerals  which  have  the  same  chemical  composi¬ 
tion,  but  are  referable  to  three  systems  of  crystalli¬ 
zation. 

tri  mur  -ti,  s.  [San sc.  tri  =  three,  and  murti= 
form.] 

Comparative  Religion: 

1.  The  later  Hindu  triad  =  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and 

Siva— considered  as  an  inseparable  unity.  The 
Padma  Purana,  which,  as  a  Parana  of  theVaish- 
navas,  assigns  to  Vishnu  the  highest  rank,  thus 
defines  theTrimurti :  “  In  the  beginning  of  creation 
the  great  Vishnu,  desirous  of  creating  the  world, 
produced  from  the  right  side  of  his  body  himself  as 
Brahma;  then,  in  order  to  preserve  the  world,  he 
produced  from  the  left  side  of  his  body  Vishnu;  and 
in  order  to  destroy  the  world  he  produced  from  the 
middle  of  his  body  the 
eternal  Siva.  Some  wor¬ 
ship  Brahma,  others 
Vishnu,  others  Siva:  but 
Vishnu,  one,  yet  three¬ 
fold,  creates,  preserves, 
and  destroys ;  therefore 
let  the  pious  make  no  dif- 
ference  between  the 
three.”  Trimurti,  there¬ 
fore,  implies  the  unity  of 
the  three  principles  of 
creation,  preservation, 
and  destruction,  andis  an 
expression  of  philosophi-  Trimurti. 

cal,  rather  than  of  popu¬ 
lar  belief.  The  symbol  of  the  Trimurti  is  the 
mystical  syllable  o  (=a-\-u)  m;  where  a  stands  for 
Brahma,  u  for  Vishnu,  and  m  for  Siva. 

2.  A  representation  of  the  Hindu  triad.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  one  human  body  with  three  heads:  that  of 
Brahma  in  the  middle,  that  of  Vishnu  at  the  right, 
and  that  of  Siva  at  the  left. 


trl-mjf-ar  -I-an,  s.  [Gr.  tri-= three,  and  mys~& 
muscle.]  A  bivalve  which  presents  three  muscular 
impressions. 

trl-na'-crlte,  s.  [After  Trinacria,  the  ancient 
name  of  Sicily,  where  it  was  supposed  to  have  been 
found  ;  suff.  -ite(Min.)  f] 

Min.:  One  of  the  hypothetical  compounds  sug¬ 
gested  by  Von  Waltershausen  as  found  in  palagon- 
ite  tuff  ;  but  palagonite  has  now  been  shown  to  be 
only  a  volcanic  glass,  and  not  a  distinct  species. 

trln’-gl,  adj.  [Latin  trinus,  from  <res=three.] 
Threefold. 

“That  far-beaming  blaze  of  majesty, 
Wherewith  he  wont  at  heav’n’s  high  council  table 
To  sit  the  midst  of  trinal  unity, 

He  laid  aside.”  Milton:  The  Nativity . 

Trlii-co-mu-lee  ,  s.  [See  def.] 

Geog. :  A  town  on  the  east  coast  of  Ceylon. 

Trincomalee-wood,  s. 

Comm.:  The  wood  of  Berrya  ammonilla,  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  Massoola  boats  of  Madras, 
trln  -die,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Trundle.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  trundle,  to  roll. 

2.  To  allow  to  trickle  or  run  down  in  small 
streams. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  trickle ;  to  run  down  in  small  streams. 

2.  To  roll,  to  jog. 

“  French  cook,  wi  his  turnspit  doggie  trindling  ahint 
him.” — Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  xlii. 

trindle-tail,  s.  A  curled  tail ;  an  animal  with  a 
curled  tail. 

♦trine,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  trinus= threefold.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Threefold,  triple,  trinal. 

“S.  Denis  says,  that  the  trine  immersion  signifies  the 
Divine  essence  and  beatitude  of  God  in  a  trinity  of  per¬ 
sons.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  A  triad. 

2.  Astrol. :  The  aspect  of  planets  distant  from 
each  other  120°,  or  the  third  part  of  the  zodiac.  The 
trine  was  supposed  to  be  a  benign  aspect. 

“In  sextile,  square  and  trine,  and  opposite.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  659. 

trine-immersion,  s. 

Eccles.  eft  Church  Hist. :  The  name  given  to  the 
practice  in  the  primitive  church  of  dipping  a  per¬ 
son  who  was  being  baptized  three  times  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  water,  at  the  naming  of  the  Three 
Persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  When  circumstances 
rendered  baptism  by  affusion  necessary,  the  affu¬ 
sion  was  also  trine,  as  it  is  in  the  present  day. 

♦trine,  v.  t.  [Trine,  a.]  To  putin  a  trine  aspect. 
(Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  289.) 

tri-ner-vute,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Mod.  Lat.  ner- 
vatusj] 

Bot.:  Trinerved  (q.  v.). 

tri  -nerved,  *trl  -nerve,  adj.  [Pref.  tri-,  and 
Eng.  nerved,  nerve.\ 

Bot.:  (of  a  leaf,  &c.)  Three-ribbed ;  having  three 
ribs  springing  from  the  base. 

trln-ga,  s.  [Gr.  trynggas= the  Green  Sandpiper. 
(Arist. :  H.  A.,  VIII.  iii.  13.) 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Scolopacid®  (or,  in  classifi¬ 
cations  in  which  that  family  is  divided,  of  Totan- 
inae  or  *Tringinae),  with  twenty  species,  universally 
distributed.  Beak  rather  longer  than  head,  some¬ 
times  decurved,  rather  flexible,  compressed  at  base, 
blunt  toward  the  point,  both  mandibles  grooved 
along  the  sides;  nostrils  lateral,  in  the  membrane 
of  the  groove ;  legs  moderately  long,  slender,  lower 
part  of  tibia  naked ;  three  toes  in  front,  divided  to 
their  origin,  one  behind,  small,  and  articulated  to 
the  tarsus ;  wings  moderately  long,  pointed,  first 
quill  the  longest. 

♦trln-gl-nae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tring(a) ;  Latin 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -woe.] 

Ornith. :  A  lapsed  sub-family  of  Gray’s  Scolopa- 
cidse. 

trln  -gle,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  curtain-rod  of  a  bedstead. 

2.  Arch.:  A  little  member  over  the  Doric  triglyph, 
trln-glette,  subst.  [Tringle.]  A  pointed  stick 

used  in  opening  the  cames  of  fretwork  and  dia- 
mond-paned  windows. 

trln-go -I-de§,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  tring(a),  and  Gr. 
eidos= form,  appearance. 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Scolopacidee  (or  Totaninae), 
with  six  species,  universally  distributed.  Bill 
rather  straight  above,  curved  at  tip,  groove  extend¬ 
ing  nearly  whole  length  of  bill ;  tail  rounded,  broad. 

trl'-nl-a,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  C.  B.  Trinius.  a 
Russian  botanist,  author  of  Species  Graminum .] 
Bot.:  Honewort;  a  genus  of  Ammineseor  Ammin- 
id®.  Dioecious  ;  calyx  teeth  obsolete  ;  petals  of  the 


fate,  fat,  fare,  jimidst,  what,  fail,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pme,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wQlf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ss,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  lrw. 
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barren  flowers  lanceolate ,  with  a  narrow,  involute 
point,  those  of  the  fertile  flowers  ovate,  with  a 
shortj  inflected  point ;  fruit  ovate,  carpels  with  five 
prominent  ribs  and  single  vitt®  beneath  them. 

Known  species  eight,  from  Southern  Europe  and 
Temperate  Asia. 

trln-l-tar'-l-$.n,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  trinit  (y) ;  - arian .] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Trinity  or 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

2_.  Church  Hist.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  order  of 
Trinitarians. 

“At  the  dissolution,  there  were  eleven  Trinitarian 
houses  in  England,  five  in  Scotland,  and  one  in  Ireland.” 

— Addis  &  Arnold:  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  810. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  believes  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity. 

“If  the  trinitarian  be  still  farther  urged  to  shew  in 
what  way  this  divine  equality  exists — how  far  it  is  an 
equality — or,  if  not,  what  degrees  exist  of  superiority  or 
inferiority,  he  answers  with  St.  Paul,  that  God  was  mani¬ 
fest  in  the  flesh;  but  that  without  controversy,  great  is 
the  mystery  of  godliness.”, —  Gilpin:  Sermons,  vol.  ii., 
hint  90. 

2.  Church  Hist,  (pi.) :  An  order  of  monks  founded 
at  Home  in  1198  by  St.  John  of  Matha,  a  native  of 
Provence,  and  an  old  French  hermit,  Felix  of  Va¬ 
lois,  to  redeem  Christian  captives  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  infidels.  The  order  was  sanctioned  by  Inno¬ 
cent  III. ;  the  rule  was  that  of  St.  Austin,  with  par¬ 
ticular  statutes ;  the  diet  was  of  great  austerity  ; 
and  the  habit,  at  least  in  France,  was  a  soutane 
and  scapular  of  white  serge,  with  a  red  and  blue 
cross  on  the  right  breast.  At  one  time  the  order 
possessed  250  houses,  and  it  was  estimated  in  the 
seventeenth  century  that,  since  its  foundation,  it 
had  been  instrumental  in  rescuing  more  than  30,000 
Christian  captives  from  what  was  practically  slav¬ 
ery.  A  reform  took  place  in  1599,  and  resulted  in 
the  erection  of  the  congregation  of  Discalced  Trin¬ 
itarians  in  Spain,  in  which  country  the  order 
(reformed  and  unreformed)  was  suppressed  in  the 
reign  of  Isabella  II. 

trIn-l-tar'-I-?LIl-I§in,  subst.  [Eng.  trinitarian; 
suff.  -ism.]  The  doctrine  of  Trinitarians.  [Trinity 

trl  ni  tr6  Qel-lu-I5se,  s.  [Pref.  tri-;  nitro -,  and  °  ^ 

Eng.  cellulose.)  [Gun-cotton.]  .  -  - 

tr!n-I-t#,  *trin-i-tee,  s.  [Fr.  triniti,  from  Lat. 
trinitalem,  accus.  of  trinitas= a  triad,  from  trinus 
=threefold;  Sp .trinidad;  Ital.  trinita.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  triad  ;  a  number  or  set  of  three. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Script.  &  Church  Hist. :  A  term  used  to  express 
the  doctrine  of  Three  Persons  in  one  Godhead, 
which  is  held  alike  by  the  Roman,  Greek,  and  An¬ 
glican  Churches,  and  by  the  greater  number  of 
Nonconformist  Communions.  It  is  indicated  in  the 
Apostles’  Creed,  stated  more  explicitly  in  the  Ni- 
cene  Creed,  and  set  out  at  length  in  the  Athanasian 


Trinity. 


and  that  of  Constantinople  (A.  D.  381)  by  affirming 
the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  while  insisting  on 
the  Unity  of  God,  declared  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin¬ 
ity  in  Unity  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  From 
that  time  it  was  never  called  in  question  except  by 
a  few  obscure  sects,  until  the  Reformation,  when 
Unitarianism  (q.  v.)  became  one  phase  of  Protes¬ 
tantism.  [Abianism,  Tkitheism.] 

2.  Eccles.Art:  A  symbolical  representation  of  the 
mystery  of  the  Trinity  frequent  in  Christian  art. 
The  symbol  which  has 
endured  the  longest  is  the 
mystic  triangle,  which 
may  be  found  on  the 
tombs  of  the  early  Chris¬ 
tians.  The  union  of  the 
three  persons  in  one  God¬ 
head  was  also  symbolized 
by  a  Latin  inscription, 
disposed  in  geometric 
lines,  containing  at  each 
angle  the  names  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  each  connecting 
band  being  inscribed  with 
the  words  non  est.  In  tbe 
midst  of  the  triangle  was 
the  holy  name  of  God, 
again  connected  by  bands 

with  those  of  the  Trinity,  each  of  which  bore  the 
one  word  est.  At  times  an  attempt  was  made  to 
render  the  same  mystery  pictorially  visible  by  three 
heads  or  three  faces  on  one  neck,  the  eyes  becoming 
part  of  each  individual  face.  _  [Trimtobti.]  An 
equilateral  triangle,  or  a  combination  of  the  tri¬ 
angle,  the  circle,  and  sometimes  the  trefoil,  was 
also  used  for  the  same  purposfe. 

Trinity-house,  s.  An  institution  incorporated 
by  Henry  VIII.,  under  the  full  title  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  the  Elder  Brethren  of  the  Holy  and  Undi¬ 
vided  Trinity,  and  intrusted  with  the  regulation  and 
management  of  the  light¬ 
houses  and  buoys  of  the 
shores  and  rivers  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  corporation  is 
now  empowered  to  ap¬ 
point  and  license  pilots 
for  the  English  coast,  and 
has  a  general  supervision 


the  lighthouses  and  buoys 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
subject  to  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  whose  general 
superintendence  the  Trinity-house  is  also  subject  in 
matters  relating  to  England.  The  corporation  con¬ 
sists  of  a  master,  deputy-master,  a  certain  number 
of  acting  elder  brethren,  and  of  honorary  elder 
brethren,  with  an  unlimited  number  of  younger 
brethren,  the  master  and  honorary  elder  brethren 
being  chosen  on  account  of  eminent  social  position, 
and  the  other  members  from  officers  of  the  navy  or 
the  merchant-shipping  service,  who  possess  certain 
qualifications.  [Tbade,  s.,  IT  2.] 

Trinity-Sunday,  subst.  The  Sunday  next  after 
Whit-Sunday,  constituted  a  feast  of  the  Trinity  for 


Creed.  The  First  Article  of  the  Church  of  England  y  the  whole  Church  by  Pope  John  XXII.  in  1334. 


states  the  doctrine  in  terms  that  would  be  accepted 
by  sister  churches,  and  by  orthodox  dissenters  gen¬ 
erally  :  “There  is  but  One  Living  and  True  God. 
.  .  .  And  in  Unity  of  this  Godhead  there  be  Three 
Persons,  of  one  substance,  power,  and  eternity  ;  the 
Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.”  Protes¬ 
tant  theologians  deduce  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
from  texts  in  which  (a)  theUnityof  Godisaffirmed 
(Deut.  vi.  4;  Isa.  xliv.  6;  Mark  xii.  29-32;  Eph.  iv. 
6) ;  ( b )  the  Divinity  of  Christ  is  shown  from  the 
fulfillment  of  Messianic  prophecies,  or  directly 
affirmed  (1  Pet.  ii.  7,  8,  cf.  Isa.  viii.  13, 14 ;  John  x:\ 
41.  cf .  Isa.  vi.  1 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  18,  cf.  Isa.  xliii.  11 ;  Rev. 
xxii.  13,  cf.  Isa.  xliv.  6  ;  Matt.  xi.  10,  cf.  Mai.  iii.  1 ; 
1  Cor.  x.  9,  cf.  Ps.  lxxviii.  18  and  xcv.  9 ;  J ohn  iii.  29, 
cf.  Isa.liv.  5  ;  John  i.  1,  xiv.  11,  xx.  28 ;  Rom.  ix.  5,  2 
Cor.  v.  19,  20 ;  Col.  ii.  8,  9 ;  2  Pet.  i.  2,  1  John  v.  20)  ; 
and  (c)  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  affirmed 
(Matt.  ix.  38,  cf.  Acts  xiii.  4;  John  vi.  45,  cf.  1  Cor. 
ii.  13 ;  John  xiv.  17,  cf.  1  Cor.  xiv.  25  ;  Ezek.  viii.  1-3, 
Matt.  xii.  28,  Acts  v.  9, 1  Cor.  ii.  11,  2  Cor.  i.  3).  The 
word  “  Trinity  ”  is  not  found  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  first  used  by  Theophilus,  Bishop 
of  Antioch,  in  the  second  century ;  but  from  the 
texts  quoted  the  early  Church  recognized  that  the 
Sacred  writings  taught  (1)  that  there  is  One  God; 
(2)  that  Christ  was  called  God;  and  (3)  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  also  called  God;  and  from  the 
combination  of  these  truths  the  doctrine  9f  the 
Trinity  was  deduced.  Moreover  it  was  considered 
(that  the  doctrine  was  clearly  expressed  in  the  words 
of  Christ’s  commission  to  His  disciples  (Matt, 
xxviii.  19)  and  in  the  Apostolic  benediction  (2  Cor. 
xiii.  14) .  Early  heresies  with  respect  to  the  Trinity 
were  Arianism,  Tritheism,  Sabellianism,  and  Pa- 
tripassianism  (see  these  words).  The  Council  of 
Nice  (A.  D.  325)  by  affirming  the  divinity  of  Christ, 


Trinity-term,  s. 

1.  Eng.  Law:  Oneof  the  four  legal  terms  observed 
by  British  courts.  It  begins  on  May  22,  and  ends  on 
June  12. 

2.  Eng.  Univ.:  One  of  the  University  terms  at 
Oxford  (June  12-July  10)  and  Dublin  (April  15-June 
30). 

*trln-i-u'-ni-ty,  s.  [Lat.  frmus= threefold,  and 
Eng.  unity .]  Triunity,  trinity. 

trlnk,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind  of  fishing- 
net;  an  old  apparatus  for  catching  fish. 

trlnk-er-Ite,  s.  [After  J.  Trinker,  of  Laibach; 
suff.  -ite  (Min.).) 

Min. :  An  amorphous  mineral,  occurring  in  large 
masses  in  the  lignite  of  Carpano  Albona,  Istria,  and 
also  in  Styria.  Hardness,  1*5-2 ;  specific  gravity, 
1'025 ;  luster,  greasy ;  color,  hyacinth-red  to  chest- 
nut-brown  ;  transparent  to  translucent.  Fuses  at 
168-180°;  only  slightly  soluble,  in  alcohol  or  ether. 
The  mean  of  two  analyses  yielded:  Carbon,  81*5; 
hydrogen,  11*05;  sulphur,  4*4;  oxygen,  3*05=100, 
which  approaches  very  closely  to  the  composition 
of  tasmanite  (q.  v.). 

trln'-ket  (l),*trin-kette,  s.  [A  word  of  doubt¬ 
ful  origin.  Skeat  considers  it  to  be  the  same  as 
Mid.  Eng.  trenket,  trynket—a  knife,  a  toy-knife, 
from  Fr.  trencher^ to  cut.] 

*1.  A  knife,  a  tool,  an  implement. 

“  What  husbandlie  husbands,  except  they  be  fooles, 

But  handsom  have  storehouse  for  trinkets  and  tooles.” 

Tusser:  Husbandry. 

2.  A  small  ornament,  as  a  jewel,  a  ring,  or  the 
like. 

*3.  A  thing  of  no  great  value ;  any  small  article ; 
a  trifle. 


trill  -ket  (2),  s.  [Fr.,prob.  from  Lat.  fres= three; 

Sp.  trinquato;  Ital.  trinchetto .] 

Naut.:  The  royal  or  topgallant  sail;  the  upper 
sail  in  a  ship. 

“Suddenly  with  a  great  gust  the  trinket  and  the  mizen 
were  rent  asunder.” — Haekluyt:  Voyages,  iii.  411. 

*trln  -ket,  v.  i.  [Prob.  from  trinket  (1),  s.]  To 
bargain,  to  negotiate;  to  hold  secret  communica¬ 
tion  ;  to  have  private  intercourse ;  to  intrigue. 

“In  the  court  of  Herod  by  their  tricks  and  trinketting 
between  party  and  party,  and  their  intriguing  it  with 
courtiers  and  court  ladies,  they  had  upon  the  matter  set 
the  whole  court  together  by  the  ears.” — South:  Sermons, 
vol.  vi.,  6er.  3. 

’  trln -ket-er,  subst.  [Eng.  trinket,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  trinkets  or  intrigues  ;  one  who  carries  on  secret 
petty  dealing  ;  an  intriguer,  a  trafficker. 

trln'-ket-ry,  subst.  [English  trinket  (1) ,  s. ;  -ry.] 
Ornaments  of  dress  ;  trinkets  collectively. 

“No  trinketry  on  front,  or  neck,  or  dress.” 

Southey:  Curse  of  Kehama,  xiii. 

*trin'-kle,  v.  i.  [A  frequent,  from  trinket,  v. 
(q.  v.).]  To  tamper;  to  treat  secretly  or  under¬ 
hand  ;  to  trinket. 

trl-noc'-ti^l  (ti  as  sh),  a.  [Lat.  fn'=three,  and 
nox  (genit.  noctis)=a  night.]  Comprising  three 
nights. 

*tri-n5'-da,  s.  [Latin  fri=three,  and  nodus= a 
knot.]  An  old  land  measure  equal  to  three  perches. 

*trinoda-necessitas,  s.  A  term  signifying  the 
three  services  due  to  the  king  in  Anglo-Saxon  times 
in  respect  of  tenure  of  lands  in  England,  for  the 
repair  of  bridges  and  highways,  the  building  and 
repair  of  fortresses,  and  expeditions  against  the 
king’s  enemies, 
trl-no  -dal,  a.  [Teinoda.] 

Bot. :  Having  three  nodes  only.  Used  spec,  of  a 
peduncle  supporting  the  cyme  of  a  monocotyledon. 

trl-no -ml- al,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  fri-=three,  and  nomi 
=  a  division;  nemo— to  divide,  to  distribute.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Alg.:  Consisting  of  three  terms,  connected  by 
the  signs  +  or  —  ;  thus,  a  +>t  +  c,  a:2  +  'Ixy  +y2  are 
trinomial  expressions. 

B.  As  subst.:  An  algebraic  expression  consisting 
of  three  terms. 

trl-nom  -In-al,  a.  [Lat.  #rt*=three,  and  nomen 
(genit.  nominis)— a  name.]  The  same  as  Teinomiai, 
(q.  v.). 

trl-na-Cle'-I-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  trinucle(us)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Palceont. :  A  family  of  Trilobita  (q.  v.),  with  four 
genera,  from  the  Lower  Silurian.  The  head-shield 
is  enormously  developed,  with  a  wide  margin,  or 
limb,  which  is  usually  perforated  by  rounded  pores : 
glabella  well  marked,  eyes  generally  wanting,  facial 
sutures  sometimes  absent,  body-rings  reduced  to  five 
or  six  in  number,  with  grooved  pleur®,  tail  large 
and  sub-triangular. 

trl-nu  -cle-us,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Lat.  nucleus ,] 
Palceont.:  The  type-genus  of  Trinucleid®  (q.  v.). 
Body  distinctly  trilobed;  margin  of  head-shield 
composed  of  two  lamell®,  and  perforated  by  numer¬ 
ous  foramina ;  genal  angles  prolonged  into  con¬ 
spicuous  spines,  usually  single,  but  forked  in 
Trinucleus  pongerardi ,*  glabella  prominent  and 
pear-shaped,  with  mere  traoes  of  lateral  grooves; 
facial  sutures  rudimentary  ;  cheeks  tumid,  and  gen¬ 
erally  furnished  on  each  side  with  a  small  tubercle 
seemingly  representing  _  the  eyes ;  body-rings  six ; 
tail  triangular,  with  a  distinct  axis,  and  having  its 
margin  entire  and  striated, 
tri  -6,  trl  -O,  s.  [Ital.,  from  Lat.  fres=three.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Three  united ;  a  set  of  three ;  a 
triad. 

“  I  had  three  flies  on  the  cast — a  light  bumble,  a  black 
gnat,  and  a  yellow  dun — and  whichever  of  the  trio  sailed 
over  a  rising  fish  was  at  once  grabbed.” — Field,  Sept.  24, 
1887. 

II.  Music: 

1.  A  composition  for  three  voices  or  three  instru¬ 
ments. 

2.  A  movement  in  %  time,  often  forming  a  part  of  a 
minuet  or  movement  in  minuet  form. 

3.  The  performers  of  a  trio  or  three-part  composi¬ 
tion. 

♦trl-ob'o-lar,  *trI-ob'-6-lg.r-jf,  a.  [Lat.  triob- 

olaris,  from  tri-= three,  and  obolus= an  obolus.]  Of 
the  value  of  three  oboli,  or  three  cents ;  hence, mean 
paltry,  worthless. 

“Any  triobolary  pasquiller  .  .  .  any  sterquilinoug 
rascal,  is  licensed  to  throw  dirt  in  the  faces  of  sovereign 
princes.” — Howell:  Letters ,  bk.  ii.,  let.  48. 

trI-oc-tg.-lie  -dral,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  octa¬ 
hedral  (q.  v.).] 

Cry  stall.:  Presenting  three  ranges  of  faces,  one 
above  another,  each  range  containing  eight  faces. 


Mil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-clan,  -tiaD  =  shan.  -tion, 


Sell,  chorus, 
-sion  =  shun; 


Shin, 

tion, 


benoh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-gion  =  zhfiu.  -tious,  -cious 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon, 
-sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die, 


e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
&c.  =bei,  del. 


trioctile 
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tripe 


trl-OC'-tile,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  octile.] 
Asirol. :  An  aspect  of  two  planets  with  regard  to 
the  earth,  when  they  are  three  octants  or  eight 
parts  of  a  circle,  that  is  135  degrees,  distant  from 
each  other. 

trl-oc-to-he'-dral,  a.  [Trioctahedral.] 
trI-6'-dI-U>  *•  CGrr-.  triodous— with  three  teeth, 
pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  odous— a  tooth.] 

Bot.:  Heath-grass;  a  genus  of  Avenese.  Panicle 
racemed;  spikelets  few,  terete,  with  two  to  four 
fertile  florets ;  upper  flower  imperfect.  Flowering 
glumes  convex,  three-toothed,  keeled,  three-nerved ; 
palea  ciliate ;  scales  broad,  fleshy ;  stigmas  feath¬ 
ery  ;  ovary  stalked.  Six  species,  all  from  the  old 
world. 

trl-o-don,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  odous  (genit. 
odontos)=a  tooth.  Named  from  the  fact  that  the 
upper  jaw  is  divided  by  a  suture  in  the  middle, 
while  the  lower  jaw  is  entire,  the  fish  apparently 
having  three  large  white  teeth.] 

Ichthy.:  The  sole  genus  of  Triodontina  (q.  v.), 
with  a  single  species,  Triodon  bursarius,  from  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

trI-6-don-tI’-n?.,  subst.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  triodon 
(genit.  triodontlis) ;  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -itta.] 
Ichthy.:  A  group  of  Gymnodontes.  Tail  rather 
long,  with  separate  caudal  fin ;  abdomen  dilatable 
into  a  very  large,  compressed,  pendent  sac:  upper 
jaw  divided  by  a  median  suture,  lower  simple. 

trl-oe'-cl-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Greek  oikos=a 
house.] 

Botany:  Plantshaving  the  male  flowers  on  one 
individual,  the  females  on  another,  and  hermaphro¬ 
dites  on  a  third, 
trl-ce'-cious,  a.  [Tricecia.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  arrangement  of  flowers  seen  in 
the  Tricecia  (q.  v.) ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Tricecia. 
trl-ce -cious-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tricecious;  -ly.] 
Bot.:  After  the  manner  of  the  Trioecia  (q.  v.). 
triceciously-liermaplirodite,  s. 

Bot.:  Trimorphic. 

trl-ce-nan-thyl-  a  mine,  s.  [Prefix  tri- ;  Eng. 
ccnanthyl,  and  amine.']  [Triheptyl  AMINE.] 
tri  -ole,  s.  [Fr.] 

Music :  A  triplet. 

tri’-O-let,  tri'-S-let,  s.  [Fr.,  dimin.  of  trio.] 

1.  A  triplet ;  three  notes  played  in  the  time  of  two 
of  the  same  name. 

2.  A  poem  of  eight  lines,  on  two  rhymes,  the  first 
line  being  repeated  as  the  fourth,  and  the  first  two 
as  the  seventh  and  eighth. 

“It  does  not  appear  that  any  critic  has  noticed  that  the 
triolet  is  a  condensed  rondel.” — Comhill  Magazine,  July, 
1877,  p.  64. 

tri-5  -ne§,  subst,  pi.  [Lat.=the  plowing-oxen ; 
hence,  the  constellation  of  the  Wain.] 

Astron. :  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  seven 
principal  stars  in  the  constellation  Ursa  Major, 
popularly  called  Charles’  Wain. 

tri-o-n^ch'-I-dse,  f  tri-6-ny$’-I-dse,  ftrl-o- 
n^5'-I-de§,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  trionyx  (genit.  tri- 
onychis) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee,  or  masc.  & 
fern,  -ides.] 

1.  Zoology:  Mud  or  Soft  Tortoises,  Fresh-water 
Turtles ;  a  family  of  Chelonia,  with  three  genera. 
Shell  much  depressed,  covered  with  soft  skin,  and 
not  with  epidermic  plates ;  digits  movable,  strongly 
webbed,  each  foot  with  only  three  sharp  claws, 
belonging  to  the  three  inner  of  the  five  digits,  as  in 
Crocodiles;  head  retractile  within  the  buckler. 
The  jaws  are  covered  with  fleshy  lips,  and  the  snout 
is  produced  in  a  short  tube  bearing  the  nasal 
orifices,  and  enabling  the  animal  to  breathe  while 
the  rest  of  the  head  is  submerged  under  water. 
The  species  are  thoroughly  aquatic  and  carnivor¬ 
ous,  and  inhabit  rivers,  streams,  and  arms  of  the 
sea,  in  the  hotter  parts  of  North  America,  Asia, 
and  Africa.  They  are  usually  light-colored  beneath, 
but  the  carapace  is  generally  mud-colored. 

2.  Palceont.:  A  femur  from  the  Lias  has  been 
referred  by  Owen  to  this  family. 

tri-on  -yx,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Greek  onyx  (genit. 
onychos)=a.  nail,  a  claw.] 

1.  Zoology:  The  type-genus  of  Trionychidee, with 
seventeen  species,  having  the  range  of  the  family. 
Among  the  best  known  are  Trionyx  ferox,  the  Soft- 
shelled  Tortoise,  from  the  United  States  and  Cen¬ 
tral  America;  T.  javanicus,  the  Javanese,  and  T. 
gangeticus,  the  Gangetic  Trionyx ;  and  T.  niloticus, 
the  Nilotic  Trionyx,  which  attains  alength  of  three 
feet,  and  is  of  great  use  in  keeping  down  the  num¬ 
ber  of  crocodiles  by  devouring  their  eggs  and  young. 

2.  Palceont. :  Several  species  are  known,  from  the 
Eocene  onward. 

trI  -6-pa.,  s.  [Gr.  triopis— an  ear-ring  or  brooch 
with  three  drops.] 

ZoOlogy  :  A  genus  of  Dond®,  with  three  species, 
from  Norway  and  Britain,  ranging  from  low-water 
to  twenty  fathoms. 


tri  -or,  s.  [En g.  try;  -or.] 

Eng.  Law:  A  person  appointed  by  a  court  t*> 
examine  whether  a  challenge  to  a  panel  of  jurors, 
or  to  a  juror,  is  just. 

tri-os -te-um,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Greek  osteon=  a 
bone.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Lonicerese.  Hairy,  perennial 
Herbs,  with  connate  leaves,  a  tubular  corolla  swol¬ 
len  at  the  base,  five  stamens,  and  drupaceous  fruit, 
generally  with  three  cells.  Triosteum  perfoliatum, 
in  small  doses,  is  a  mild  cathartic,  in  large  ones,  it 
produces  vomiting.  Its  dried  and  roasted  berries 
have  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee. 

tri-Sx-?i-myr-?i-mIne,  subst.  [Pref.  tri-;  Eng. 
ox(ygeri),  and  amylamine.] 

Chem.:  (CsHnOjaN.  A  base  obtained  by  heating 
anhydrous  valeral-ammonia  to  130°  in  a  sealed  tube 
for  eight  hours.  It  is  a  colorless  viscid  oil,  having, 
when  heated,  a  pungent  odor,  is  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol ;  specific  gravity,  *879  at 
22°.  It  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  and  when 
distilled  is  partially  decomposed  with  evolution  of 
ammonia. 

trl-ox  -Ide,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  oxide.] 

Chem.:  A  term  applied  to  an  oxide  in  which  one 
atom  of  the  metal  is  combined  with  three  atoms  of 
oxygen,  thus :  Chromium  trioxide,  CrOa. 

trioxide  of  tungsten,  s.  [Tungstic-oxide.] 

trI-ox-3f-a-Hz'-g,-rln,  s.  [Prefs.  tri-,  oxy-,  and 
Eng.  alizarin.]  [PseudopUrpurin.] 

trip,  *trippe,  *tryp,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A  lighter  form 
of  the  base  trap,  which  appears  in  tramp;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  trippen,  trappen—  to  tread  under  foot; 
trippelen— to  trip,  to  dance ;  Low  Ger.  trippeln=  to 
trip;  Sw.  trippa;  Dan.  trippe= to  trip;  trip= a 
short  step ;  O.  Fr  triper—  to  tread  or  stamp  on.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  run  or  step  lightly;  to  move  with  short, 
light  steps;  to  move  the  feet  nimbly,  as  in  walking, 
dancing,  running,  &c. 

“Many  nymphs  came  tripping  by.” 

Shakesp.  ■  Sonnet  154. 

IT  Sometimes  followed  by  it.t  [It,  6.] 

“Come  and  trip  it  as  you  go. 

On  the  light  fantastic  toe.” 

Milton.  V Allegro. 

2.  To  move,  progress,  or  advance  lightly  or  evenly. 

“Tripping  along  the  path  of  seeming  prosperity  as 

though  no  burden  rested  upon  its  shoulders.” — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

3.  To  take  a  journey  or  voyage ;  to  make  a  trip  or 
excursion. 

4.  To  stumble;  to  strike  the  foot  against  some¬ 
thing  so  as  to  lose  the  step  and  nearly  fall ;  to  make 
a  false  step ;  to  lose  the  footing. 

“Cold  Punch  tripped  twice  in  the  run  up.” — Field,  Dec. 
6,  1884. 

5.  To  make  a  false  move;  to  stumble,  to  err,  to 
go  wrong;  to  offend  against  morality,  propriety,  or 
rule. 

“Jenny  had  tript  in  her  time.” 

Tennyson:  The  Grandmother. 

IT  Sometimes  followed  by  on  or  upon . 

“He  sometimes  tripped  upon  his  facts." — Burroughs: 
Pepacton,  p.  126. 

B.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  To  cause  to  fail  by  striking  the  feet  suddenly 
from  under  a  person ;  to  cause  to  stumble  lose  the 
footing,  or  make  a  false  step,  by  striking  the  feet 
or  checking  their  free  action.  (Frequently  followed 
by  up.) 

“It  sometimes  tripped  me  up  with  a  large  root  it  sent 
out  like  a  foot.” — Burroughs:  Pepacton,  p.  244. 

*2.  To  cause  to  fail ;  to  put  something  in  the  way 
of ;  to  obstruct. 

“To  trip  the  course  of  law.” 

Shakesp.  Henry  IV. ,  Pt.  II.,  v  2. 

3.  To#  catch  in  a  fault,  mistake,  or  offense ;  to 
detect  in  a  false  step. 

“These  her  women  can  trip  me  if  I  err.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  v.  6. 

II.  Naut.:  To  loose,  as  an  anchor  from  the  bot¬ 
tom,  by  its  cable  or  buoy-rope. 

“We  could  not  trip  the  bower  anchor  with  all  the  pur* 
chase  we  could  make.” — Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xx. 

trip  (1),  s.  [Trip,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  light,  short  step ;  a  lively  movement  of  the 
feet. 

2.  Hence  the  sound  of  such  a  step ;  a  light  foot¬ 
fall. 

3.  A  short  voyage  or  journey;  an  excursion ;  as,  a 
pleasure  trip. 


4.  A  sudden  stroke  or  catch  by  which  a  wrestle* 
supplants  his  antagonist. 

“Or  by  the  girdles  grasp’d,  they  practise  with  the  hip. 
The  forward,  backward,  falx,  tho  mar,  the  turn,  the 
trip .”  Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  1. 

5.  A  stumble  by  the  loss  of  foothold ;  a  striking  of 
the  foot  against  an  object. 

6.  A  failure,  a  mistake ;  a  false  step  or  move ;  a 
slight  error  arising  from  haste  or  want  of  considera¬ 
tion. 

“They  then,  who  of  each  trip  th’  advantage  take, 

Find  but  those  faults  which  they  want  wit  to  make.” 

Dry  den.  ( Todd .) 

*7.  A  moment,  a  twinkling. 

“They’ll  whip  it  up  in  the  trip  of  a  minute.” — Cibber: 
Provoked  Husband,  p.  69. 

II.  Naut.:  A  single  board  or  tack  in  flying  to 
windward. 


trip-hammer,  s.  A  hammer  tripped  on  its  axis 
by  the  contract  of  a  cam,  wiper,  or  tooth  with  the 
taU  of  the  helve ;  a  tilt-hammer. 


trip -madam,  trick-madam,  s. 

Bot. :  Sedum  reflexum,  a  stonecrop  with  reflexed 
leaves.  There  are  two  varieties,  one  with  bright 
and  the  other  with  pale  yellow  flowers. 

trip-shaft,  s. 

Steam-eng.:  A  supplementary  rock-shaft,  used  in 
starting  an  engine. 

trip  (2),  s.  [Prob.  allied  to  troop  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  number  of  animals  together;  a  flock  or  herd. 
(Prov.) 

*2.  A  body  of  men ;  a  troop. 

trl-pa'-le-o-lgite,  a.  [Pref.  tri-;  Eng.  paleola 
(q.  v.),  and  suff.  -ate.] 

Bot. :  Consisting  of  three  pales  or  pale®,  as  the 
flower  of  a  bamboo.  ( Treas .  of  Bot.) 

tri-pang',  s.  Trepang.] 

trl-parde’,  trl-pa-relle',  s.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of 
olive. 


tri-part -ed,  a.  [Pref.  tri-, 

and  Eng.  parted .] 

1.  Bot.:  Parted  into  three 
segments. 

2.  Her.:  Parted  into  three 
pieces.  Applicable  to  the  field 
as  well  as  to  ordinaries  and 
charges ;  as,  triparted  in  pale, 
a  cross  triparted. 

trl-part'-I-ble,  adjective. 

[Prefix  tri-,  and  English  part¬ 
ible  (q.  v.).]  Partible 
pieces  or  parts. 

tri-par’-ti-ent  (ti  as  shl),  a  [Lat.  fri=three, 
and  partiens,  pr.  par.  of  partior=  to  divide.]  Divid¬ 
ing  into  three  parts.  (Said  of  a  number  that 
divides  another  into  three  equal  parts,  as  2  with 
regard  to  6.) 


Cross  Triparted. 
divisible  into  three 


tri-part  -Ite,  *try-part-yte,  adj.  [Lat.  tri— 
three,  and  partitus,  pa.  par.  of  partior=to  divide; 
pars  (genit.  partis)  = a  part;  Fr.  tripartit.] 

1.  Divided  into  three  parts ;  triparted. 

“The  division  then  of  conscience  in  respect  of  its  ob¬ 
ject  is  tripartite." — Bp.  Taylor:  Buie  of  Conscience,  bk.L, 
ch.  i. 


2.  Having  three  corresponding  parts  or  copies. 

“  The  cirographer  is  hee  that  hath  the  writte  of  coue* 
nant  with  the  concord  brought  vnto  him,  &  hee  maketh 
indentures  tripartite,  whereof  two  are  deliuered  to  the 
partie  for  whose  vse  the  fine  is  acknowledged.  And  the 
third  part  is  reserued  with  him.” — Smith:  Commonwealth, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  xv. 


rt'-Ite-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
? ;  -ly.]  In  a  tripartite 


3.  Made  or  concluded  between  three  parties ;  as 
a  tripartite  treaty 

tripartite-leaf.  s. 

Bot. :  A  leaf  divided  nearly  to  the  base  into  three 
parts,  as  those  of  Bidens  tripartita,  or  of  Ranun¬ 
culus  aquatilis,  sub-species  tri¬ 
partite. 

trl-part'-l 

tripartite; 

manner;  by  a  division  into 
three  parts. 

trl-par-tl -tion,  s.  [Prefix 

tri-,  and  Eng.  partition  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  division  into  three  parts. 

2.  A  division  by  three,  or  the 
taking  of  the  third  part  of  any 

number  or  quantity.  Triuartite-leaf 

trl-pas  -ch^l,  adj.  [Prefix  tripartite  leal. 

tri-,  and  English  paschal  (q.  v.).]  Including  three 
Passovers. 


tripe,  8.  [Irish  friopos=entrails ;  Welsh  tripa= 
the  intestines  ;  Bret,  stripen— tripe ;  Fr.  tripe  ;  Sp. 
&  Port,  tripa;  Ital.  trippa .] 

1.  The  entrails  generally;  hence,  in  contempt, 
the  belly.  (In  these  senses  generally  used  in  the 
plural.) 


*»te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot* 

or.  wore,  wolf,  wdrk.  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  ctire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  fall;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  lew. 


tripe  de  roclie 
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triplex 


2.  The  large  stomach  of  ruminating  animals  when 
prepared  for  food. 

“How  say  you  to  a  fat  tripe  finely  broil’d?” 

Shakesp  .  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 
tripe  de  roclie,  s.  [Lit.=:rock-tripe.]  A  vege¬ 
table  substance  furnisned  by  various  species  of 
Gyrophora  and  Umbilicaria  belonging  to  the  tribe 
of  Lichens.  It  is  extensively  used  as  an  article  of 
food  by  hunters  in  the  arctic  regions  of  North 
America,  and  is  nutritive,  but  bitter  and  purgative. 

tripe-man,  subst.  A  man  who  prepares  and  sells 
tripe. 


tripe-rock,  s.  [Tripe  de  Roche.] 
tripe-stone,  s. 

Mineral.  •  A  variety  of  anhydrite  (q.  v.),  found  in 
masses  with  a  corrugated  and  contorted  surface. 
*tripe-visaged,  adj.  Having  a  face  resembling 
'  tripe;  pale  or  sallow;  or,  perhaps,  flabby  and  ex¬ 
pressionless. 

“Thou  .  .  .  tripe-visaged  rascal.” — Shakesp..-  Henry 
IV.,  Ft.  II.,  v.  4. 

trl-pe  -dg,l,  a.  [Lat.  tripedalis,  from  #ri-=  three, 
andpes  (genit.pedis)=a  foot.]  Having  three  feet. 

*trl-pen-nat  l-pa.rt'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
pennatiparted  (q.  v.).] 

Bot.  (of  a  feather-veined  leaf )  :  Divided  nearly  to 
the  base  into  portions  which  are  themselves  twice 
again  similarly  divided. 

trl-pen-nat-I-sect  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
pennatisected  (q.  v.)  ] 

Bot.:  Tripennatiparted  (q.  v.). 
trl-per  -son-gd,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  personal 
(q.  v.).]  Consisting  of  three  persons.  ' 

“The  tripersonal  Godhead.” — Hilton:  Reform,  in  Eng., 

bk.  ii. 


trl-per  -son-kl-Ist.  s.  [Eng.  tripersonal ;  -is#.] 
A  term  applied  to  a  believer  in  the  Trinity ;  a  trini¬ 
tarian. 


trl-per-s&n-al  -I-t^,  s.  [English  tripersonal; 
•ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  existing  in  three  per¬ 
sons  in  one  godhead. 

“Terms  of  trinity,  triniunity,  co-essentiality,  triper- 
aonality,  and  the  like.” — Hilton.-  Of  True  Religion. 


trip -er-y,  s.  [Eng.  tripe ;  -ry.]  A  place  where 
tripe  is  prepared  or  sold. 

trl-pet'-sil-oid,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  petaloid 
(q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Appearing  as  if  furnished  with  three  petals 
(Loudon) ;  consisting  of  six  parts,  an  outer  and  an 
inner  three,  the  former  green  and  small,  the  latter 
colored  like  petals. 


*trI-pet-3.-loi  -de-se,  .s.  pi.  [Pref.  tri-;  Gr.  petalon 
=a  leaf ;  eidos  =  form,  and  Latin  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff. 

-e<E.] 

Bot.:  The  sixth  order  in  Linnaeus’  Natural  Sys¬ 
tem.  Genera  :  Butomus,  Alisma,  Sagittaria. 


tri-pet  -al-ous,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  petalous 
(q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Having  three  petals. 


trl-phsH-na,  try-phae  -na,  s.  [Gr.  #ris= thrice, 
and  phaino=to  appear.] 

Entom.:  Yellow  Underwing  (q.  v.),  a  genus  of 
NoctnidL®.  Antennae  of  the  male  slightly  pubescent ; 
abdomen  not  crested,  flattened,  terminating  in  a 
truncate  tuft  of  hair ;  fore  wings  elongate,  thick ; 
hind  wings  well  developed.  The  larva,  which  is 
called  the  Surface  grub,  thick,  larger  posteriorly. 
It  feeds  on  various  low  plants,  and  the  chrysalis  is 
subterranean. 


trl-phane,  s.  [Gr.  irip hanes=  appearing  thrice 
or  three-fold  ] 

Min. .  The  same  as  Spodumene  (q.  v.). 
trl-phan'-Ite,  s.  [English  triphan(e) ;  s nS.-ite 
( Min .).] 

Mining :  A  compact,  reddish  mineral,  substance, 
accompanying  large  crystals  of  analcime  at  the 
Kilpatrick  Hills,  Dumbartonshire ;  supposed  to  be 
a  variety  of  cluthalite  (q.  v.).  Composition  unde¬ 
termined. 

trl-pha s.  [Gr.  #r*phasios=three-fold.  So 
named  because  the  calyx  is  three-toothed,  and  there 
are  three  petals.  (Paxton.)] 

Bot  :  A  genus  of  Aurantiace®.  Stamens  six, 
ovary  stalked,  style  thick.  Reduced  now  to  one 
species,  though  three  others  were  formerly  included 
in  it.  Triphasia  aurantiola  (= Limonia  trifoliata ) 
is  a  spiny  shrub,  the  leaves  with  three  ovate  leaflets, 
has  white,  sweet-scented  flowers,  and  small  yellow 
berries,  which  have  an  agreeable  orange  taste.  It 
is  a  native  of  southern  China,  but  is  now  cultivated 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies  and  in  European  gar¬ 
dens. 


triph'-thong  (or  ph  asp),  s.  [Gr.  fr#-=three, 
&ndphthongqe=a.  sound.]  A  combination  of  three 
vowels  in  a  single  syllable,  forming  a  simple  or  com¬ 
pound  sound;  a  group  of  three  vowel  characters, 
representing  combinedly  a  single  or  monosyllabic 
sound,  as  eau  in  beau,  eye,  Stc. ;  a  trigraph. 


trlph-thofi  -gg.1  (or  ph.  as  p),  a.  [Eng.  triph¬ 
thong;  -alt]  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of ,  or  of  the 
nature  of  a  triphthong. 

trlph  -y-llne,  trlph'-y-lxte,  s.  [Pref.  tri-;  Gr. 
phyle=tamily  or  stock,  and  suff.  -ine,  -ite  (Min.) ; 
Ger.  triphylin.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  of  somewhat  limited  distribu¬ 
tion.  Crystallization,  orthorhombic  ;  hardness,  5'0 ; 
specific  gravity, ‘3’54- 3’6;  luster,  subresinous; 
color,  greenish-gray,  sometimes  bluish.  Composi 
tion :  A  phosphate  of  the  protoxides  of  iron, 
manganese,  and  lithium,  with  the  formula 
(Fe0,Mn0,Li0)3P05.  Like  all  minerals  contain¬ 
ing  protoxide  of  manganese,  it  is  liable  to  altera¬ 
tion  by  oxidation  and  hydration ;  hence  the  miner¬ 
als  heterosite,  pseudotriplite,  alluandite,  and 
melanchlore. 

trl-phyl  -lous,  a.  [Gr.  frin/iyitos^three-leaved ; 
pref.  tri-  and  phyllon= a  leaf.] 

Botany  • 

1.  Having  three  leaves. 

2.  Having  the  leaves  disposed  in  whorls  of  three. 

trl  -phy§-lte§,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  tri-;  Gr.  physis — 

nature,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite.] 

Ch.  Hist,  (pi.) :  The  name  given  to  those  prelates 
who,  at  the  councils  of  Toledo  (A.  D.  684, 688)  carried 
their  opposition  to  the  Monophysites  and  Monothe¬ 
lites  to  such  an  extent  as  to  profess  belief  in  a  third 
nature  in  Christ,  resulting  from  the  union  of  the 
divine  and  human  natures. 


tri-pin' -ng,te,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  [Eng.  pinnate 
(q.  v.).] 

Botany  (of  a  bipinnate  leaf) :  Having  the  leaflets 
themselves  again  pinnate,  as  those  of  Thalictrum 


trl-pin'-n^te-l^,  adv.  [En g.  tripinnate ;  -ly.] 
Bot. :  In  a  tripinnate  manner, 
trl-pln-nat'-l-f  Id,  adj.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  English 
pinnatiftd  (q.v.).] 

Botany :  Three  times  divided  in  a  pinnatifid  man¬ 
ner. 

tri-pln-nat'-l-sect,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  English 
pinnatisect  (q.  v.).l 
Bot. :  Parted  to  the  base  tripinnately. 
trlp-It  -a-kk,  s.  [Pali=the  triple  basket.] 
Buddhism:  The  three  classes  into  which  the 
Buddhist  sacred  writings  are  divided,  viz.,  the 
Sutras,  the  Yinaya,  and  the  Abidharma. 

trlp-lar  -e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  triplar(is) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Polygonace®. 


trlp-lar '-is,  s.  [Latin=threefold,  triple,  from 
#rfpZws=triple ;  so  named  because  the  parts  of  the 
fructification  are  disposed  in  threes.] 

Botany:  The  typical  genus  of  Triplare®  (q.v.). 
Trees  or  shrubs  with  alternate,  shortly-stalked, 
entire  leaves,  with  short  ochre®,  inflorescence 
racemose,  and  a  three-edged  nut  with  winged 
angles.  The  trunk  and  branches  of  Triplaris 
americana,  a  native  of  tropical  America,  are 
chambered,  and  serve  for  the  habitation  of  ants. 

*trl-pla'-sian  (s  as  sh),  a.  .  [Greek  triplasios= 
thrice  as  many.]  Threefold,  triple,  treble. 

“  Being  triplasian  or  threefold,  according  to  their 
theology.” — Cudworth:  Intell.  System,  p.  289. 

trip  -le  (le  as  $1),  a.&s.  [Er.,  from  Lat.  triplus 
=  triple,  from  tri-  =  three,  and  plus,  related  to 
p#emts=full;  Sp.  triple;  Ital.  triplo.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Consisting  of  three  united ;  threefold. 

“The  triple-dog  had  never  felt  his  chain.” 

Pope:  Homed s  Iliad,  viii.  447. 

2.  Three  times  repeated ;  treble. 

“  If  then  the  atheist  can  have  no  imagination  of  more 
senses  than  five,  why  doth  he  suppose  that  a  body  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  more?  If  we  had  double  or  triple  as  many  there 
might  be  the  same  suspicion  for  a  greater  number  with¬ 
out  end.” — Bentley. 

*3.  One  of  three ;  third. 

“  Which  ...  he  bade  me  store  up  as  a  triple  eye. 
Safer  than  mine  own  two,  more  dear.” 

Shakesp  :  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  ii.  1. 

*B.  As  subst. :  The  treble  part  in  music. 

“Againe  he  heard  that  wondrous  harmonie, 

Of  songs  and  sweet  complaints  of  loner’s  kinde, 

The  humane  voices  sang  a  triple  hie.” 

Fairefax:  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  xviii.  24. 

Triple  Alliance,  s. 

History :  , 

1.  A  treaty  entered  into  by  Great  Britain,  Sweden, 
and  Holland  against  Louis  XIV.,  in  1668. 

2.  A  treaty  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Holland  against  Spain,  1717. 

3  An  alliance  between  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and 
Austria,  against  France,  Sept.  28, 1798. 

4.  An  alliance  between  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Italy,  against  France  and  Russia,  in  1887. 


triple-counterpoint,  s. 

Music :  A  counterpoint  in  three  parts,  so  contrived 
that  each  part  will  serve  for  bass,  middle,  or  upper 
part  as  required, 

triple-crown,  s.  The  crown  or  tiara  worn  by  the 
popes.  [Tiara.] 

triple-crowned,  adject.  Having  three  crowns; 
wearing  a  triple-crown,  as  the  Pope. 

triple-headed,  a.  Having  three  heads ;  as  the 
triple-headed  dog,  Cerberus. 

triple-ingrain  carpet,  s.  [Three-ply  Carpet.] 

triple-nerved,  a. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Triple-ribbed  (q.  v.). 

triple-ribbed,  a. 

Bot.  (of  a  leaf) :  Having  three  ribs,  of  which  the 
two  lateral  ones  emerge  from  the  middle  one  a 
little  above  its  base.  Akin  to  three-ribbed,  in 
which,  however,  the  three  ribs  are  all  unconnected 
and  proceed  from  the  base. 

triple-salt,  s. 

Chem. :  A  name  sometimes  applied  to.  salts  con¬ 
taining  three  different  bases,  such  as  microcosmio 
salt,  Na(NHi)HP04.  (Watts.) 

triple-spot  pug,  s. 

Entom. :  A  geometer  moth,  Eupitheda  trisignata, 
a  small  ochrey-gray  moth,  with  three  black  spots, 
giving  origin  to  as  many  black  lines.  The  larva 
feeds  on  Angelica  sylvestris.  (Newman.) 

triple -spotted  clay,  s. 

Entom. :  A  night-moth,  Noctua  ditrapezium.  It  is 
of  a  dark  rosy-brown  color. 

triple-star,  s. 

Astronomy:  A  star  which,  under  a  powerful  tele¬ 
scope,  is  resolved  into  three,  often,  of  different 
colors.  Gamma  Andromed®  is  a  triple-star.  Its 
principal  constituent  is  of  the  third  magnitude, 
and  of  an  orange-yellow  color.  The  two  others 
seem  like  a  single  one  between  the  fifth  and  sixth 
magnitude ;  both  are  bluish. 

triple-time,  s. 

Music :  Time  of  three  beats,  or  three  times  three 
beats  in  a  bar,  indicated  in  the  signature  of  the 
movement,  thus  §= three  minims  (or  their  equiva¬ 
lent  in  time  value)  in  a  bar;  f=three  quavers  (or 
their  equivalents  in  time)  in  a  bar;  with  the  less 
usual  |,  |,  and  x“g  signatures,  which  mark  what  is- 
usually  called  Compound  Triple-time. 

*triple-tree,  s.  The  gallows,  from  the  two  posts 
and  cross-beam  of  which  it  was  composed.  [Tv- 

BURN-TREE.] 

“A  wry  mouth  on  the  triple-tree  puts  an  end  to  all  dis¬ 
course  about  us.” — T:  Brown:  Works,  iii.  63. 

*triple-turned,  a.  Three  times  faithless ;  thrice 
faithless.  (Shakesp. :  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv. 
12.) 

trlp'-le  (le  as  el),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Triple,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  treble,  threefold,  or  thrice  as  much,  as 
many,  or  as  great ;  to  treble. 

“The  rents  of  many  highland  estates  have  been  tripled 
and  quadrupled.” — Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations. 

2.  To  be  three  times  as  great  or  as  many. 

“Their  losse  .  .  .  did  triple  ours,  as  well  in  quality 
as  in  quantity.” — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  ii.  140. 

£,  Intrans. :  To  increase  threefold. 

trip '-let,  s.  &  a.  [From  triple,  as  doublet  from 
double.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  collection  or  set  of  three  things  of  a  kind,  <f 

2.  One  of  three  children  at  a  birth.  (ColZoq.) 

3.  (PI.) :  Three  children  at  a  birth. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Music :  A  group  of  three  notes  performed  in  the. 

time  of  two.  The  triplet  is  generally  indicated  by  a 
slur  and  the  figure  3.  . 

2.  Optics:  Any  arrangement  of  three  lenses  in 
combination,  either  as  eye-piece  or  objective. 

3.  Poetry:  Three  verses  or  lines  rhyming  to¬ 
gether. 

B.  As  adj. :  Triple ;  consisting  of  three. 

“I  frequently  make  use  of  triplet  rhymes,  and  for  the 
same  reason  because  they  bound  the  sense;  and,  there- 
fore  I  generally  join  these  two  licenses  ogether,  ana 
make  the  last  verse  of  the  triplet  a  Pindaric.”— Dryden: 
VirgiVs  Mneid.  (Dedic.) 

trip -lex,  s.  [ Lat. = threefold.]  [Triplicate.] 

1.  The  name  originally  given  to  a  third  part  when 
added  to  two  other  parts,  one  of  which  was  a  canto 


Mil,  My;  pfiut,  Jdwl;  cat,  jell,  chorus, 
-clan,  -tian  =  ghau.  -tion.  -sion  =  shim; 


$hin, 

-tion. 


bench;  go,  &em;  thin, 
-glon  =  zhfin.  -tlous. 


this;  sin,  &g;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  - 1 
-clous,  -sious  =  shiis.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  —  bel.  del. 


triplicate 
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trippkeite 


fermo,  the  other  a  counterpoint.  This  additional 
part  was  generally  the  upper  part,  hence  the  word 
treble  or  triplex  came  to  be  applied  to  the  canto 
primo. 

2.  A  motet  or  other  composition  in  three  parts. 

3.  Triple-time. 

“The  triplex  is  a  good  tripping  measure.” — Shakesp.: 
Twelfth  Night,  v. 

trip  -11-cp.te,  *trip-li-cat,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  tripli. 
catus,  pa.  par.  of  triplico— to  make  threefold,  to 
treble,  from  triplex  (genitive  triplicis)  =threefold, 
treble,  from  tri= three,  and plico=  to  fold,  to  weave.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Made  thrice  as  much  ;  trebled,  threefold. 

*2.  Three  in  number. 

“Which  brought  certain  expeditions  triplicat ;  the  one 
unto  the  prothonotary  Gambora,  the  other  unto  Gregory 
de  Eassalis,  and  the  third  unto  me.” — Burnet:  Records, 
vol.  i.,  bk.  ii.,  No.  4. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Something  consisting  or  composed  of  three 
parts  or  divisions. 

“My  triplicate  of  pleasure  knows  dangerous  as  well  as 
delightful  features.”— Scribner’s  Magazine,  August,  1887, 
p.  607. 

2.  A  third  paper  or  thing  corresponding  to  two 
others  of  the  same  kind. 

triplicate-ratio,  s. 

Math. :  The  ratio  of  the  cubes  of  two  quantities ; 

63 

thus  the  triplicate  ratio  of  a  to  6  is  — .  Similar  vol- 

0,3 

umes  are  to  each  other  in  the  ratio  of  their  homol¬ 
ogous  lines. 

triplicate-ternate,  a. 

Bot. :  Thrice  ternate ;  triternate. 

trlp-li-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  triplicatio,  from  trip- 
lie  at  us,  pa.  par.  of  triplico= to  treble.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  trebling  or  making 
threefold,  or  adding  three  together. 

“  Triplication  of  the  same  diameter  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty.” — Glanvill:  Scepsis. 

2.  Civil  Law:  The  same  as  Sur-rejoinder  in 
common  law  (q.  v.). 

trl-pllp'-l-tjf,  s.  [Fr.  tripliciti,  from  Latin  tri¬ 
plex  (genit.  triplicis)  =  triple.  ] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  triple 
or  threefold ;  trebleness. 

“Affect  not  duplicities  nor  triplicities,  nor  any  certain 
number  of  parts  in  your  division  of  things.” — Watts: 
Logic. 

2.  Astrol. :  The  division  of  the  signs  according  to 
the  number  of  the  elements,  each  division  consist¬ 
ing  of  three  signs.  [Tkigon.] 

trlp-ll-cos-tate,  trip  -11-nerved,  adj.  [Latin 
triplex  (genit.  triplicis)— threefold,  and  Eng.  cos¬ 
tate  ;  nerved .] 

Bot. :  Triple-ribbed  (q.  v.) ;  triply  ribbed. 

trip'-llte,  s.  [Gr.  Zj-ip7ows=three-fold  ;  suff.  -ite 
{Min.);  Ger.  eisenpecherz,  triplit ,*  Fr.  manganese 
phosphate  ferrifbre. ] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  occurring  only 
in  imperfect  crystals.  Hardness,  4-5*5 ;  specific 
gravity,  3*44-3*8;  luster,  resinous  to  adamantine; 
color,  shades  of  brown  to  black ;  streak,  yellowish- 
gray  to  brown.  Composition:  Phosphoric  acid, 
32*7;  protoxide  of  iron,  16*6;  protoxide  of  manga¬ 
nese,  32‘2;  iron,  6*4 ;  magnesium,  1*8 ;  calcium,  1*5; 
fluorine,  8*8=100,  which  corresponds  with  the  typi¬ 
cal  formula  3ROPO5  +  RF. 

trlp-lo-blas’-tlc,  adj.  [Gr.  frtpZo«8= threefold, 
triple,  and  blastos=a  sprout,  shoot,  or  sucker.] 

Embry ol.:  Of,  belonging,  or  relating  to  the  triple 
division  in  the  blastoderm  outside  the  yolk  in  the 
ovum  of  mammals,  birds,  &c.  Previous  to  segmen¬ 
tation  the  blastoderm  is  single,  then  a  hilaminar 
arrangement  arises ;  finally  it  separates  into  outer, 
middle,  and  inner  blastodermic  membranes :  The 
ectoderm,  mesoderm,  and  endoderm ;  called  by 
Foster  and  Balfour  the  epiblast,  mesoblast,  and. 
hypoblast.  ( Quain .) 

trlp’-lo-clase,  subst.  [Gr.  trip lous=  triple,  and 
fcZasts=cleavage ;  Ger.  triploJclas.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Thomsonite  (q.  v.). 

trlp-lo-i'-dlte,  s.  [English  triplite;  Gr.  eidos= 
form,  and  suit',  -ite  {Min.).) 

Mineral. :  A  monoclinic  mineral,  found  in  distinct 
crystals,  also  fibrous,  divergent,  massive ;  crystals 
with  vertical  striations.  Hardness,  4*5-5 ;  specific 
gravity,  3*697  ;  luster,  vitreous  to  adamantine ;  color, 
yellowish  to  reddish-brown,  wine-yellow,  hyacinth- 
red:  streak,  grayish-white;  fracture,  sub-con- 
choidal.  Composition :  Phosphoric  acid,  31*91 ;  pro¬ 
toxide  of  iron,  16*18;  protoxide  of  manganese, 
47*86;  water,  4*05=100.  Formula,  RaP^Og  +  ItCOHW 
where  R=Fe,Mn.  Found  at  Branchfield,  Fairfield 
County,  Connecticut,  associated  with  various  other 
minerals  new  to  science,  in  a  vein  of  albite  granite. 


trlp  -l6-p?,  s.  [Gr.  ZripZous=  threefold,  and  ops 

=the  eye.]  . 

Optics  <&  Pathol. :  An  affection  of  the  eye  which 
causes  objects  to  be  seen  triple.  It  is  much  rarer 
than  diplopy  (q.  v.),  and  the  third  image  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  faint.  {Ganot.) 

trlp-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  trip(le),  a. ;  - ly .]  In  a  triple 
manner  or  degree ;  trebly, 
triply-ribbed,  a.  [Triple-ribbed.] 
tri  -pod,  *trI-pode,  s.  &  a.  [Latin  tripus  (genit. 
tripodis),  from  Gr.  tripous  (genit.  trip  ados)  =  three- 
footed,  a  tripod,  from  tri-  =  three,  and  pous  (genit. 
podos)= a  foot;  Sp.  &  Ital.  tripode .] 


A.  As  substantive ; 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  three-legged  seat  or  table. 

2.  A  pot  or  caldron  used  for  boiling  meat,  and 
either  raised  upon  a  three-legged  frame  or  stand,  or 
made  with  three  feet  in  the  same 
piece  with  itself. 

3.  A  three-legged  support  for  a 
table,  chair,  surveyor’s  compass, 
candelabrum,  brazier,  Or  other 
object. 

II.  Class.  Antiquity :  A  bronze 
altar,  having  three  legs  or  feet, 
and  frequently  also  three  rings 
at  the  top  to  serve  as  handles.  A 
tripod  was  one  of  the  attributes 
of  Apollo,  and  originated  in  the 
custom  of  seating  the  pythoness, 
or  prophesying  priestess,  in  a 
triple-footed  seat,  over  the  vapor 
which  ascended  from  a  mystic 
cavern  at  Delphi,  and  which  was 
believed  to  have  the  power  of 
producing  sacred  inspiration, 
and  the  ability  of  foretelling 
future  events.  Highly  orna¬ 
mented  tripods  of  similar  form, 
made  of  precious  metals,  were 
given  as  prizes  at  the  Pythian 
and  Nemean  games  and  else¬ 
where,  and  were  frequently 
placed  by  grateful  worshipers  as 
votive  offerings  in  the  temples  of 
different  gods. 


Tripod. 

a.  Caldron  of  thin 
bronze,  supposed 
to  increase  the 
force  of  the  pro¬ 
phetic  sounds 
which  came  from 
the  earth;  b.  Flat 
slab  on  which  the 
priestess  sat. 


“Within  the  circle  arms  and  tripods  lie.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  v.  146. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Having  three  legs  or  supports. 

“  These  tripod  .  .  .  dolmens  .  .  .  never  had,  or 

could  have  had,  walls.” — Fergusson:  Rude  Stone  Monu¬ 
ments,  p.  45. 

2.  Three  feet  long. 

“  Its  tripod  sentences  tired  my  ear.” — Miss  Edgeworth: 
Helen,  ch.  vii. 

IT  Tripod  of  life : 

Physiol. :  The  term  used  by  Bichat  for  the  brain, 
heart,  and  lungs. 


trl-po -dl-an,  s.  [See  def.] 

Music:  An  ancient  stringed  instrument  in  form 
resembling  the  Delphic  tripod,  whence  its  name, 
trip  -o-djf,  s.  [Tripod.] 

Pros. :  A  series  of  three  feet. 


*trl-p6int-ed,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  pointed.) 
Having  three  points. 

“The  tripointed  wrathfull  violence  of  the  dead  dart.” 

Sylvester:  The  Lawe,  487. 

trip'-o-ll,  trIp-6-Hte,  subst.  [After  Tripoli,  in 
North  Africa,  where  it  is  found  in  large  quantities ; 
Ger.  tripel .] 

1.  Min.  <&  Petrol.:  A  siliceous  deposit,  first  shown 
by  Ehrenberg  to  consist  almost  wholly  of  the  cast¬ 
off  shells  of  Diatoms.  Sometimes  found  in  deposits 
of  considerable  thickness,  and  extending  over  many 
miles  of  country ;  mostly  earthy,  but  sometimes 
very  hard  and  compact. 

2.  Geol.  &  Palceont.:  The  diatoms  in  a  stratum  of 
tripoli  at  Bilin  in  Bohemia,  where  it  is  fourteen 
feet  thick,  are  mainly  of  the  genus  Gaillonella 
(q.v.). 

3 .  Comm.:  Tripoli  was  first  imported  from  Trip¬ 
oli  itself,  but  has  since  been  found  in  many  other 
places.  It  is  employed  for  polishing  metals,  mar¬ 
bles,  glass,  and  other  hard  bodies.  [Tripoli-pow- 
der.] 

.  tripoli-powder,  subst.  A  pulverulent  substance 
imported  from  Germany  to  be  used  as  material  for 
the  polishing  of  steel.  Like  tripoli,  it  is  composed 
mainly  of  diatoms. 

tripoli-slate,  s. 

Petrol.:  A  tripolite  (q.  v.)  which,  from  varying 
causes,  has  assumed  a  laminated  or  slaty  texture. 
Sometimes  contains  much  clay,  &c. 

Trip  -o-llne,  a.  [See  def.] 

xr1*  Of  or  pertaining  to  Tripoli,  a  state  and  city  in 
North  Africa. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  mineral  tripoli. 


Trl-pBl'-I-tan,  a.  &  s.  [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Relating  or  belonging  to  the  town  or 
state  of  Tripoli. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Tripoli. 

trl'-pos,  s.  [Tripod.] 

*1.  A  tripod  (q.  v.). 

“And  from  the  tripos  rushed  a  bellowing  sound. 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  ACneid,  iii.  124. 

2.  A  word  dating  from  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
used  successively  in  a  number  of  different  senses  to 
signify  an  examination  for  honors,  also  a  tripos 
paper,  or  one  who  prepares  such.  {Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity,  Eng.) 

“Such  interest  as  is  now  attached  to  them  belongs 
rather  to  the  verses  than  to  the  list  of  the  several  triposes 
(for  the  name  has  now  at  last  come  to  signify  degree 
examinations)  which  have  been  circulated  already  sever¬ 
ally.” — C.  Wordsworth:  Seholce  Academicce,  p.  20. 

trip -p&nt,  a.  [Trip,  v.) 

Her.:  A  term  applied  to  beasts  of  chase,  as  pas¬ 
sant  is  to  beasts  of  prey,  &c.  The 
animal  is  represented  with  the 
right  footliftedup,  and  the  other 
three,  as  it  were,  upon  the  ground, 
as  if  trotting.  Counter  trippant 
is  when  two  animals  are  borne 
trippant  contrary  ways,  as  if  pass¬ 
ing  each  other  out  of  the  field. 

*trlppe,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

A  small  piece  or  morsel.  [Gener¬ 
ally  confined  to  speech  concern¬ 
ing  cheese.] 

“A  goddes  kichel,  or  a  trippe  of  cheese.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7,329. 

trip -per,  subst.  [English  trip,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  trips  or  walks  nimbly  ;  one  who  trips 
or  trips  up  ;  a  dancer. 

“  Begone,  ye  sylvan  trippers  of  the  green 
Fly  after  night,  and  overtake  the  moon.” 

Dryden:  King  Arthur,  iv.  L 

2.  An  excursionist. 

“  The  unpromising  outlook  did  not  affect  the  attend¬ 
ance,  which,  as  regards  its  day  trippers,  would  not  be 
stalled  off  by  weather.” — Referee,  Oct.  30,  1887. 

K  Often  in  the  compound  cheap-tripper. 

tripper-up,  s.  (See  extract.) 

“Mr.  Wynne  E.  Baxter  has  probably,  through  his  voc? 
tion,  as  large  an  acquaintance  with  the  seamy  side  of 
metropolitan  life  as  most  people,  yet  even  he  was  puzzled 
when  a  witness  at  the  East  End  inquest  yesterday  alluded 
to  ‘trippers-up ,’  as  though  everyone  should  know  them  as 
they  would  bakers,  butchers,  grocers,  or  other  tradesmen. 
To  the  Coroner’s  perplexed  question,  ‘  What  is  that  f  ’  In¬ 
spector  Read  answered;  ‘A  man  who  trips  you  up  and  robs 
you.  If  you  make  a  noise  they  jump  on  you.’” — London 
Daily  Chronicle. 

trlp'-pet,  8.  [Trip.] 

Mach.:  A  projection  intended  to  strike  some 
object  at  regularly  recurrent  intervals.  A  cam, 
lifter,  toe,  wiper,  foot,  &c. 

trip '-ping,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Trip,  t>.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Ord.  Language:  Quick,  nimble,  lively.  (See 
extract  under  Triplex,  3.) 

2.  Her.:  The  same  as  Trippant  (q.  v.). 

C .  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  one  who  trips. 

*2.  A  light  dance. 

“Here  be  without  duok  or  nod, 

Other  trippings  to  be  trod.” 

Milton:  Comus,  961. 

tripping-line,  s. 

Naut. :  A  rope  used  in  lifting  a  spar  while  dis¬ 
engaging  it  from  its  usual  attachments,  previous 
to  sending  it  down. 

tripping-valve,  s.  A  valve  moved  recurrently 
by  the  contact  of  some  other  part  of  the  machinery. 

trlp'-plng-ly,  *trip-ping-lie,  adv.  [Eng.  trip¬ 
ping  ;  -ly.]  In  a  tripping  manner;  with  a  light, 
nimble,  and  quick  step;  nimbly;  with  rapid  but 
clear  enunciation ;  fluently. 

“And  this  ditty,  after  me, 

Sing,  and  dance  it  trippingly .”  **- 

Shakesp.;  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  v.  2. 

ftrip  -plst,  s.  [Eng.  trip,  v. ;  -ist.]  Onewhogoe? 
on  a  trip  ;  an  excursionist.  {Modern  slang.) 

“With  returning  appetite  came  the  desire  to  the  con¬ 
vivial  ocean  trippists  to  set  sail  again  for  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.” — Modern  Sooiety,  Jan.  16,  1886,  p.  117. 

trlpp  -ke-Ite,  s.  [After  Dr.  Paul  Trippke,  the 
mineralogist;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).] 

Min.:  A  mineral  of  uncertain  chemical  compo¬ 
sition,  occurring  in  small,  brilliant  crystals  with 
olivenite,  in  cavities  in  cuprite,  at  Copiapo,  Chili. 
Crystallization,  tetragonal ;  color,  bluish  green.  A 


Trippant. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  hSr,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


tristichous 


tripsacuin 
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qualitative  examination  showed  that  it  was  essen¬ 
tially  an  arsenite  of  copper,  with  the  suggested 
formula  («.CuO,  AS9O3) ;  but,  in  the  opinion  of 
E.  S.  Dana,  it  probably  requires  a  further  chemical 
investigation. 

trlp'-sg,-cum,  s.  [Gr.  fr?nsis=rubbing,  friction; 
fri'60  -  to  rub.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Bottboellese,  from  the  warmer 
parts  of  North  America.  Spikes  solitary  or  three 
together,  the  upper  male,  the  lower  female  ;  male 
glume  two-flowered,  female  one-flowered.  Tripsa- 
cum  dactyloid.es,  the  Buffalo-grass  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Gama-grass  of  Mexico,  is  highly 
Valued  as  fodder. 

trip -sis,  s.  [Gr.,  from  tribb— to  rub.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  reducing  a  substance  to 
powder ;  trituration. 

2.  Med.:  The  process  of  shampooing  (q.v.). 

trlp-ter-ous,  a.  [Tbipteeus.]  Three-winged. 
(Said  of  a  leaf.) 

trip'-ter-us,  s.  [Prefix,  tri-,  and  Gr.  pteron= a 
feather,  a  wing,  anything  winglike.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Fishes,  order  Saurodipter- 
ini,  from  the  Lower  Devonian. 

trlp-ter-yg  -l-um,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr .pteryg- 
ion=&  fin.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Blenniidse,  with  numerous  spe¬ 
cies  from  tropical  seas,  the  Mediterranean,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  New  Zealand.  There  are  three  distinct 
dorsal  fins,  the  two  anterior  spinous. 

trip -tlch,  s.  [Tbiptvch.] 

trlp-til'-I-on,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  ptilon= a 
feather;  so  named  from  the  three  divisions  of  the 
pappus.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Nassaviese.  Pretty  annual  Com¬ 
posites,  sometimes  cultivated  in  gardens.  They 
are  used  in  South  America,  on  account  of  their  dry¬ 
ness,  as  everlasting  flowers. 

trlp-tol-e-mae  -a,  s.  [Named  after  Triptolemos* 
an  Eleusinian,  who  spread  the  worship  of  Demeter, 
and  was  said  to  have  invented  the  plow.] 

Bot. :  An  old  genus  of  Dalbergiese,  reduced  by  Ben- 
tham  to  a  sub-genus  of  Dalbergia.  Known  species 
three,  all  from  Brazil.  Trees  or  woody  climbers, 
with  unequally-pinnate  leaves.  The  species  were 
formerly  believed  to  yield  the  rosewood  of  commerce. 
Now  the  greater  part  of  it  is  known  to  come  from 
Dalbergia  nigra. 

*trlp  -tote,  s.  [Lat.  triptotum ,  from  Gr.  triptoton, 
from  tri-=  three,  and pfofos= falling ;  a  gram¬ 

matical  case  of  a  word.] 

Gram. :  A  noun  having  three  cases  only. 

trip  -tych,  *trIp'-tych-on,  s.  [Gr.  triptychon, 
from  tri-  =  three,  and  ptyx  (genit.  ptychos)—a  fold, 
a  folding.] 

1.  A  writing  tablet  in 
three  parts,  two  of  which 
might  be  folded  over  the 
middle  part;  hence,  some¬ 
times,  a  book  or  treatise  in 
three  parts  or  sections. 

2.  A  picture,  carving,  or 
other  representation,  gen¬ 
erally  on  panel,  with  two 
hanging  doors  or  leaves,  by 
which  it  could  be  closed  in 
front.  Triptychs  were  con¬ 
structed  of  various  materi¬ 
als  and  dimensions;  ivory 
and  enameled  triptychs 
were  adorned  with  sacred 
subjects  and  emblems.  They 
were  frequently  used  for 
altar-pieces.  The  central  figure  is  usually  complete 
in  itself.  The  subsidiary  designs  on  either  side  of 
it  are  smaller,  and  frequently  correspond  in  size 
and  shape  to  one-half  of  the  principal  picture. 

ttrl-pu'-dl-si-ry,  a.  [Lat.  frtpucK«»i=measured 
stamping,  a  leaping,  a  solemn  religious  dance.] 
Pertaining  to  dancing ;  performed  by  dancing. 

ftrl-pu-dl-ate,  v,  i.  [Lat.  tripudiatum ,  sup.  of 
tripudio= to  leap,  to  dance.]  To  dance. 

*trI-pu-dI-a-tion,  s.  [Tetpudiate.]  The  act 
ot  dancing. 

“The  soule  of  man  .  .  .  dances  to  the  musical!  aires 
of  the  cogitations,  which  is  that  iripudiation  of  the 
nymphs.” — Bacon:  On  Learning,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xiii. 

trl-pyr'-a-mld,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Pag. pyramid 
(q.v.).]  A  kind  of  spar  composed  of  three-sided 
pyramids. 

trl-que'-tra  (pi. trl-que'-trse),  s.  [Lat.  trique - 
tra= a  triangle.] 

1.  Anat.  (pi.):  Small,  irregularly-shaped  pieces 
of  bone,  principally  in  the  occipito-parietal  suture. 
First  observed  hy  Wormius,  whence  they  are  often 
called  Wormian  Bones. 

2.  Archit.:  An  interlaced  ornament,  of  frequent 
occurrence  on  early  northern  monuments. 


Triptych. 


tri-que'-trous,  *trl-que  -trad,  a.  [Lat.  trique- 
trus—  triangular.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Three-sided,  triangular;  having 
three  plane  or  concave  sides. 

2.  Botany :  Having  three  sides  or  angles.  Three- 
edged  (q.  v.). 

trl-ra  -di-ate,  trl-ra'-dl-at-ed,  a.  [Pref.  tri-, 
and  English  radiate,  radiated .]  Having  three  rays. 
(Owen.) 

tri-rect-an'-gu-lar,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  English 
rectangular.']  Applied  to  a  spherical  triangle, 
whose  angles  are  all  right  angles. 

tri'-reme,  s.  [Lat.  triremis=(s.)  a  trireme,  (a.) 
having  three  banks  of  oars :  tri=three,  and  remus— 
an  oar ;  Fr.  trirbme;  Sp.  &  Ital.  trireme. ] 

Classical  Antiq. :  A  galley  or  vessel  having  three 
ranks  or  benches  of  oars  on  each  side,  a  common 
class  of  war-ship  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
Greeks,  Carthaginians,  &c.  They  were  also  pro¬ 
vided  with  large  square  sails, which  could  be  raised 
during  a  fair  wind,  to  relieve  the  rowers.  When 
two  ships  engaged,  if  tolerably  well  matched,  the 
great  object  aimed  at  by  each  was,  either  by  run¬ 
ning  up  suddenly  alongside  of  the  enemy,  to  sweep 
away  or  disable  a  large  number  of  his  oars,  or,  by 
bearing  down  at  speed,  to  drive  the  beak  full  into 
his  side  or  quarter,  in  which  case  the  planks  were 
generally  stove  in,  and  the  vessel  went  down.  But 
if  one  of  the  parties  was  so  decidedly  inferior  in 
seamanship  as  to  be  unable  to  cope  with  his  antag- 


Trireme. 

From  an  ancient  fresco  of  the  flight  of  Helen  and  Paris, 

discovered  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  in  the  Far- 

nese  Gardens,  Rome. 

onist  in  such  manceuvers,  he  endeavored,  as  he  ap¬ 
proached,  to  grapple  with  him,  and  then  the  result 
was  decided,  as  upon  land,  by  the  numbers  and 
bravery  of  the  combatants. 

“Some,  indeed,  fancy  a  different  original  of  these 
names,  as  that  in  the  triremes,  for  example,  either  that 
there  were  three  banks  one  after  the  other  on  a  level,  or 
three  rowers  sat  upon  one  bank;  or  else  three  men  tugged 
all  together  at  one  oar;  but  this  is  contrary,  not  only  to 
the  authority  of  the  classics,  but  to  the  figures  of  the 
triremes  still  appearing  in  ancient  monuments.” — Kennet: 
Antiquities  of  Rome,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  iv. 

frl-rhom-boid  -al,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  English 
rhomboidal.]  Having  the  form  of  three  rhombs. 
trl-sac-rji-men-tar'-I-an,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and 

Eng.  sacramentarian.) 

Church  History :  A  controversial  name  given  to 
those  Reformers  who  maintained  that  the  sacra¬ 
ments  of  Baptism,  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  Penance 
were  necessary  to  salvation.  _  This  opinion  was  held 
by  some  Lutherans  at  Leipsic,  and  was  advocated 
in  England  in  the  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man, 
published  in  1536.  . 

tris-ag'-I-on,  8.  [Gr.  neut.  of  trisagios=  thrice 
holy:  fris=three,  and  Aafirios=holy.]  One  of  the 
doxologies  of  the  Eastern  Church,  repeated  in  the 
form  of  versicle  and  responses  by  the  choir  in  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  the  liturgy,  and  so  called  from  the 
triple  recurrence  in  it  of  the  word  hagios= holy. 

“Hereto  agrees  the  seraphical  hym  called  the  trisagion, 
Holy,  lioly,  &c.,  that  used  to  be  sung  in  all  churches 

throughout  the  Christian  world.” — Bp.  Bull;  Works,  iii. 
968. 

Tri-S9il  -i-dse,  s.  pi,  [Eccles.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  iris, 
and  schizo=  to  cut.] 

Church  Hist. :  A  sect  of  Sabellian  heretics,  men¬ 
tioned  by  St.  Augustine  as  maintaining  the  opinion 
that  the  Divine  nature  is  composed  of  three  parts, 
one  of  which  is  named  the  Father,  the  second  the 
Son,  and  the  third  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  that  the 
union  of  these  parts  constitutes  the  Trinity.  (Blunt.) 

trise,  v.  t.  [Tbice.] 

Naut. :  To  haul  and  tie  up ;  to  trice. 

“  Did  softly  trise  them  with  long  pulleys  fastened  to 
the  beams.” — North:  Plutarch;  Eumenes. 


tri-sect',  v.  t.  [Lat.  <ri= three,  And  sectus ,  pa. 
par.  of  seco= to  cut.]  To  cut  or  divide  into  three 
equal  parts. 

“Could  I  not  .  .  .  by  adding  water,  have  bisected  or 
trisected  a  drop.” — De  Quincey:  Opium-eater,  p.  129. 

tri-sect -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Trisect.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  (See  the  verb.) 

2.  Bot.:  Trifid;  triparted  (q.v.). 

tri-sec  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  fri=three,  and  section  a 
cutting,  a  section.]  The  division  or  cutting  of  any¬ 
thing  into  three  parts ;  specif.,  in  geometry,  the 
division  of  an  angle  into  three  equal  parts.  The 
trisection  of  an  angle  is  a  problem  of  great  celebrity 
among  the  ancient  mathematicians.  It  belongs  to 
the  same  class  of  problems  as  the  duplication  of 
the  cube,  and  the  insertion  of  two  geometrical 
means  between  two  given  lines.  Like  them,  it  has 
hitherto  been  found  beyond  the  range  of  elementary 
geometry ;  but  it  may  be  effected  by  means  of  the 
conic  sections,  and  some  other  curves,  as  the  conch¬ 
oid,  quadratrix,  &c. 

trl-se-pal-ous,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  sepalous.] 
Bot.  (of  a  calyx)  :  Consisting  of  three  sepals. 
tri-ser'-I-al,  trI-s'e'r’-1-a.te,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and 
Eng.  serial,  seriate  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Arranged  in  three  rows,  which  are  not  nec¬ 
essarily  opposite  to  each  other ;  trifarious. 

trl-se'-tum,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Lat.  seta=  a  thick, 
stiff  hair.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-genus  of  Avena.  Perennial  grasses, 
with  the  spikelets  compressed,  the  lowest  flower 
bisexual ;  fruit  glabrous,  deeply  furrowed,  free. 

tri§'-mus,  s.  [Gr.  trismos= the  making  of  a  shrill 
noise.] 

Pathol.:  Lockjaw,  a  variety  of  tetanus,  marked 
by  spastic  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw. 
Two  kinds  are  usually  distinguished :  Tristnus  nas- 
centium,  which  often  attacks  infants  soon  after 
birth,  and  traumatic  trismus,  which  may  arise  from 
a  cold  or  a  wound,  and  attacks  persons  of  all  ages. 

tris-oc-ta-he'-dron,  s.  [Greek  thrice,  and 
Eng.  octahedron  (q.  v.).] 

Geometry:  A  solid  bounded  by  twenty -four  equal 
faces,  three  corresponding  to  each  face  of  an  octa¬ 
hedron. 

trl-spast',  trl-spas'-ton,  s.  [Gr.fri'-=three,  and 

spao=to  draw.] 

Mech. :  A  tackle  with  three  blocks, 
trl-sper'-mous,  a.  [Pref.  tri- ;  Greek  sperma=> 

•  seed,  and  Eng.  suff.  -oms.J 

Bot.  (of  an  ovary,  a  fruit,  or  a  cell)  :  Having  three 

seeds. 

trl-splanch'-nlc,  adj.  [Prefix  tri-,  and  English 

splanchnic  (q.  v.).] 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  sympathetic  nerve, 
which  distributes  its  branches  to  the  organs  in  the 
three  great  splanchnic  cavities,  the  head,  the  chert, 
and  the  abdomen. 

trl-spor-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  sporos,  spot 

=a  seed.] 

Bot. :  Having  three  spores. 

*trlst,  a.  [Fr.  triste,  from  Latin  tristis.]  Sad 
sorrowful,  gloomy. 

“Amazed,  ashamed,  disgraced,  sad,  silent,  trist, 
Alone  he  would  all  day  in  darkness  sit.” 

Fairefax:  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  xiii.  29. 

trls-ta’-nl-a,  s.  [Named  by  Robert  Brown  aft® 
M.  Tristan,  a  French  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Leptospermess.  Leaves  linear 
flowers  yellow ;  petals  five ;  stamens  in  five  parcels 
Australian  shrubs,  sometimes  cultivated  in  green¬ 
houses. 

trl-stem-ma,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  stemma—a 
wreath,  a  garland.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Melastomese.  Tropical  African 
shrubs,  with  quadrangular  stems,  involucrate heads 
of  flowers,  and  a  four  or  five-celled,  baccate  fruit. 
The  berries  of  Tristemma  virusanum  are  given  in 
the  Mauritius  as  a  remedy  for  syphilis. 

trlst'-ful,  a.  [ Eng.  trist ;-ful{l).]  Sad,  sorrow¬ 
ful,  gloomy,  melancholy. 

“His  tristful  visage  clearing  up  a  little  over  his  roast 
neck  of  veal.” — Lamb:  South  Sea  House. 

trist  -ffil-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tristful;  - ly .]  Sadly, 
sorrowfully. 

trl-stxch'-I-us,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  stichos= a 
row,  order,  or  line.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  fishes.  Known  spe¬ 
cies  two,  from  the  Coal  Measures  near  Glasgow,  in 
Scotland,  and  Fermanagh,  in  Ireland.  (Agassiz.) 

tris-tl-chop'-ter-iis,  s.  [Gr.  tristichos=in  three 
rows,  and  pteron—  a  fin.]  [Tristichous.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  fioloptychiid®  (by  some 
authorities  placed  with  the  Rhizodontidae),  from 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

trls'-tlch-ous,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  stichos=a 
row,  order,  line.] 

Botany :  Arranged  on  the  stem  in  three  ver-tical 
rows.  Used  of  arrangement  or  phyllotaxis  of  leaves 
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on  the  stems  of  grasses.  If  measurement  be  made 
from  any  leaf  one-third  round  the  stem,  a  second 
leaf  is  just  above  the  point  reached;  if  another 
third  be  measured,  there  will  be  a  third  leaf  above ; 
and,  if  the  remaining  third  be  measured,  there  will 
be  a  fourth  leaf  just  above  the  first.  Thus,  when 
there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  leaves  to  show  the 
phyllotaxis,  they  will  be  found  to  be  inserted,  as 
defined,  in  three  vertical  rows. 

*trls-tl’-ti-ate  (ti  as  sM),  v.  t.  [Latin  tristitia, 
from  fristis=sad.]  To  make  sad. 

“Nor  is  there  any  whom  calamity  doth  so  much  tristi - 
tiate  as  that  he  never  sees  the  flashes  of  some  warming 
joy.” — Feltham:  Resolves,  pt.  i.,  res.  41. 

tris'-t6-mg,,  s.  [Gr.  fmfomos=three-mouthed: 
pref.  tri-j. and  Gr.  stoma= the  mouth.] 

Zobl.:  The  typical  genus  of  Tristomidae  (q.  v.). 
Body  consisting  of  a  broad  and  flat  disk,  having  be¬ 
hind  its  inferior  face  a  large  cartilaginous  sucker. 
Tristoma  coccineum,  a  species  of  an  inch  or  more  in 
breadth,  and  of  a  lively  red  color,  is  attached  to  the 
gills  of  many  fishes  in  the  Mediterranean. 

tris-tom-l-dse,  s.  pi,  [Pref.  tristom{a) ;  Latin 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Trematoda,  furnished  with 
three  suckers,  two  small  ones  at  the  anterior  ex¬ 
tremity  ,  with  the  mouth  between  them,  and  a  larger 
one  at  the  posterior  extremity.  They  are  chiefly 
parasitic  on  the  gills  of  fishes. 

Tris-tram,  s.  [See  def.] 

Mythol. :  A  Cornish  hero,  one  of  the  Knights  of 
the  Round  Table. 


Tristram’s  book,  s.  Any  book  on  hunting  or 
hawking. 


Tristram’s  knot,  s. 

Bot. :  Cannabis  sativa.  { Britten  &  Holland.) 
*trlst-y,  adj.  [Latin  tristis.]  Sad,  sorrowful, 
dejected. 

“  The  king  was  tristy  and  heavy  of  cheer.” 

Ashmole:  Theatrum  Chemicum,  p.264. 


tri’-sul,  tri'-su-lg.,  s.  [Sansc.] 

Buddhism :  An  ornament  very  commonly  occur¬ 
ring  in  old  Buddhist  sculpture,  on  old  coins,  &c. 
Its  meaning  is  not  as¬ 
certained.  According 
to  R6musat,  it  rep¬ 
resents  the  five  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  universe,  and 
General  Cunningham 
comes  to  the  same 
conclu  sion ,  though 
by  a  different  process. 

(See  extract.) 


“The  Trisul  would  be  Trisul. 

the  emblem  of  Buddha 

himself.  Just  as  the  cross  is  placed  on  the  altar  of 
the  Christian  churches,  on  the  gables,  and  everywhere 
about  the  building,  to  signify  Christ  or  Christianity,  so 
this  emblem  may  have  been  used  to  signify  the  founder 
of  the  religion  at  a  time  when  personal  representations  of 
him  were  not  known.” — Pergusson:  Tree  and  Serpent  Wor¬ 
ship,  p.  115. 


*trl'-sulc,  *trl'-sulk,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  trisulcus, 
from  tri— three,  and  sulcus=n  furrow.] 

A.  As  subst.:  Something  having  three  forks;  a 
trident. 

“  Consider  the  threefold  effect  of  Jupiter’s  trisulk,  to 
burn,  discuss,  and  terebrate.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors, 

bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

B.  As  adj.:  Three-forked;  having  three  tines  or 
teeth. 

“  Jupiter  confound  me  with  his  trisulk  lightning.” — 
Vrquhart:  Rabelais,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxxii. 


*trl-Sur-cate,  adj.  [Tkisttlc.]  Having  three 
forks ;  tridentate. 

“  That  hurls  the  bolt  trisulcate.” 

Percy:  Reliques;  St.  George  for  England. 

trl-syl-lab'-ic,  trl-sy  1-lab 'Ac-3,1,  adj.  [Pref. 
tri-,  and  Eng.  syllabic,  syllabical .]  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  a  trisyllable ;  consisting  of  three  syllables. 

trl-syl-lab  -ic-al-ly ,  adv.  [Eng.  trisyllabical ; 
- ly .1  In  the  manner  of  a  trisyllable  ;  in  three  syl¬ 
lables. 

tri-syl'-la-ble,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  syllable 
(q.  v.).]  A  word  consisting  of  three  syllables. 

trite,  a.  [Lat.  tritus,  pa.  par.  of  tero—  to  rub,  to 
wear.]  Used  until  it  has  become  worn  out.  and  so 
lost  its  novelty  and  freshness  ;  hackneyed,  common¬ 
place,  stale. 

“To  many  perhaps  it  may  seem  vulgar  and  trite;  so 
that  discourse  thereon,  like  a  story  often  told,  may  be 
nauseous  to  their  ears” — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  36. 

trlt-e-lel'-?.,  trlt-e-le’-jg,  (j  as  y),  s.  [Prefix 
three,  and  teleios= complete.  Named  from  the 
completely  ternary  arrangement  of  the  parts.] 


Bot. :  A  genus  of  Scilleee.  Perianth  salver-shaped, 
the  limb  six-parted;  stamens  six,  in  two  rows; 
stigma  three-Iobed:  seeds  many.  American  lilia¬ 
ceous  plants,  with  blue  or  white  flowers. 

trlte'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  trite;  •ly.']  In  a  trite  or 
commonplace  manner ;  stalely. 

“I  grant  it  to  be  a  tritely  vulgar  saying,  but  it  has 
everything  to  do  with  truth.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

trlte  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  trite;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  trite,  commonplace,  or  hackneyed ; 
staleness. 


“  Sermons  which,  while  they  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
poor,  disgust  not  the  fastidious  ear  of  modem  elegance 
by  triteness  or  vulgarity.” — Wrangham:  Sermons.  (Pref.) 


trl-ter'-ngite,  adj.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  ternate 
(q.  v.).] 

Botany  {of  a  leaf) :  Having  the  common  petiole 
divided  into  three  secondary  petioles,  each  of  which 
is  again  subdivided  into  three  ternary  petioles, 
each  bearing  three  leaflets,  as  the  leaf  of  Epime- 
dium  alpinum. 


trl'-the-i§m,  s.  [Eccles.  Lat.  tritheismus.] 
Church  Hist. :  The  doctrine  which  teaches  that 
there  are  three  Gods,  instead  of  three  Persons  in 
the  Godhead.  According  to  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  this 
teaching  was  introduced  by  the  Gnostics  in  the 
second  century.  In  the  sixth  century  a  philosophic 
doctrine  of  Tritheism  was  formulated  by  Ascus- 
nages,  of  Constantinople,  who  was  banished  for  his 
heresy  by  Justinian.  The  opinions  of  Ascusnages 
were  adopted  by  one  of  his  pupils,  Philoponus,  who 
founded  a  sect  called  after  him.  With  Philoponus 
was  associated  for  many  years  a  bishop  of  Tarsus, 
named  Conon,  who  differed  from  his  friend  on  the 
subject  of  the  resurrection,  and  like  him  founded  a 
sect,  the  Cononites.  Tritheism  was  revived  by  Ros- 
cellinus,  in  the  eleventh  century,  who  taught  that 
the  name  God  was  the  abstract  idea  of  a  genus  con¬ 
taining  the  three  Persons,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost.  He  was  opposed  by  St.  Anselm  in 
his  treatise  de  Fide  Trinitatis,  and  condemned  by 
the  Council  of  Soissons  (A.  D.  1092),  where  he 
recanted.  In  1691  the  heresy  was  again  revived.  Dr. 
Sherlock,  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  London,  published  A 
Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  and  Ever- 
blessed  Trinity,  in  which  he  maintained  that  “there 
are  three  infinite  distinct  minds  and  substances  in 
the  Trinity,”  and  that  “the  Three  Persons  in  the 
Trinity  are  three  distinct  infinite  minds  or  sub¬ 
stances.”  Dr.  South  opposed  the  dean,  and  a  long 
controversy  ensued.  In  1695,  in  a  sermon  before  the 
University  of  Oxford,  England,  the  preacher  main¬ 
tained  the  theory  of  Dr.  Sherlock,  which  was  con¬ 
demned  by  the  heads  of  houses  as  “  false,  impious, 
and  heretical.”  A  controversy  followed  of  so  serious 
a  character  that  it  was  suppressed  by  an  Order  in 
Council,  and  measures  were  taken  to  stop  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  Anti  trinitarian  books,  which  had  been 
issued  in  great  numbers  during  the  controversy. 
[Hutchinsonians.] 


trl-the-ist,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  theist .]  One 
who  believes  in  three  distinct  gods ;  an  adherent  of 
tri  theism  (q.  v.). 


trl-the-ist'-ic,  tri-the-ist'-Ic-gl,  a.  [Eng.  tri- 
theist;  -ic,  -ical.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  trithe¬ 
ism. 


“  The  tritheistical  argument  appears  then  to  be  as 
ancient  as  the  ditheistical.” — Bolingbroke:  Essay  4. 

*trl’-the-lte,  s.  [Gr.  tri- = three,  and  theos= God.] 
The  same  as  Tkitheist  (q.  v.). 

trl'-thing,  s.  [A.  S.]  One  of  three  divisions  into 
which  an  English  shire  or  county  was  divided;  a 
riding,  as  in  Yorkshire.  [Riding,  s.] 

“  When  a  county  is  divided  into  three  of  these  interme¬ 
diate  jurisdictions,  they  are  called  trithings,  which  were 
anciently  governed  by  a  trithing-reeve.” — Blackstone: 
Comment.  (Introd. ) 

♦trithing-reeve,  s.  A  governor  of  a  trithing. 

trl-thl-on'-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  tri- ;  Greek  theion= sul¬ 
phur,  and  suff.  -ic.]  Containing  three  atoms  of 
sulphur  in  the  acid. 

trithionic-acid,  s. 

Chemistry :  ILSgOf,.  Sulphuretted  hyposulphuric 
acid.  A  limpid,  inodorous  liquid,  having  a  sour  and 
somewhat  bitter  taste,  obtained  by  gently  heating 
an  aqueous  solution  of  acid  potassic  sulphite  with 
sulphur.  It  is  permanent  in  the  dilute  state,  but 
on  attempting  to  concentrate  it,  even  in  a  vacuum, 
it  decomposes,  sulphurous  oxide  being  evolved. 
The  salts  are  but  little  known,  and  are  very  un¬ 
stable. 

*trlt'-lc-9.1,  a.  [Eng.  trit{e) ;  -ical.]  Trite,  com¬ 
monplace,  stale. 

“  He  appears  from  a  tritical  philosophy  to  have  carried 
his  uncommon  credulity  into  our  British,  Boman,  and 
Dano-Saxon  archaeology.”—  Warton:  Hist.  Kiddington. 
(Pref.) 

*trlt’-lc-3.1-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tritical;  -ly.]  In  a 
trite  or  commonplace  manner ;  tritely. 


*trit’-Tc-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tritical;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tritical  or  trite ;  triteness. 

“Where  there  is  not  a  triticalness  or  mediocrity  in  the 
thought,  it  can  never  be  sunk  into  the  genuine  and  per¬ 
fect  bathos.” — Pope:  Martinus  Scriblerus. 

ttrlt’-i-sln,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  tritic{um ) ,’  -in.] 
Chem. :  The  gluten  of  wheat, 
trlt'-i-cum,  subst.  [Latin=wheat;  according  to 
Varro,  iromtritus,  pa.  par.  of  tero= to  bruise.] 

Bot. :  Wheat.  Wheat-grass ;  a  genus  of  Hordern  or 
Hordeaceee.  Spikelets  solitary,  sessile,  distichous, 
compressed;  the  sides,  not  the  backs,  of  the  glumes 
and  florets,  directed  to  the  rachis,  many-flowered. 
Empty  glumes,  two,  unequal,  shorter  than  the  flow¬ 
ering  glumes.  Flowering  glumes  herbaceous,  rigid, 
many-nerved  or  without  nerves.  Palea  with  ciliate 
nerves.  Scales  ovate,  entire,  ciliate ;  stigmas  sub- 
sessile  ;  ovary  hairy  at  the  top ;  fruit  grooved.  The 
known  and  classified  species  number  twenty,  from 
temperate  regions.  Some  species  are  annual,  others 
perennial.  Many  botanists  limit  the  genus  Triti- 
cum  to  the  first  section,  calling  the  second  Agropy- 
rum.  The  three  species  wild  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe  and  America  all  belong  to  the  latter  di¬ 
vision.  They  are  Triticum  caninum,  the  Fibrous- 
rooted  Wheat-grass ;  T.  repens,  the  Creeping  Wheat- 

frass  or  Couch-grass;  and  T.junceum,  the  Rushy 
ea  Wheat-grass.  The  first  has  the  root  fibrous,  no 
stolons ;  the  empty  glumes  three  to  five  ribbed,  and 
the  flowering  glumes  two  to  five  awned.  It  is  one 
to  three  feet  high,  is  frequent  in  woods  and  banks, 
and  flowers  in  July-  It  is  widely  distributed  abroad. 
For  T.  repens,  see  Couch-geass.  T.junceum  has 
large  shinmg  spikelets,  the  empty  glumes  with  five 
to  eleven  ribs,  the  flowering  glumes  with  five  to  ten. 
It  is  found  on  sandy  sea-shores,  flowering  in  July 
and  August.  Sir  J.  Hooker  includes  under  it  two 
sub-species,  T.  acutum  and  T.  pungens.  The  creep¬ 
ing  roots  of  T.  repens,  T.  junceum,  and  T.  glaucum 
have  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  sarsaparilla. 
T.  vulgare  is  Wheat  (q.  v.). 

trI-t&-chor'-ite,  s.  [Gr.  friios=third;  chdre.d— 
to  follow,  and  suff.  -ite  {Min.).] 

Min. :  A  fibro-columnar  mineral,  having  its  cleav¬ 
age  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  fibers.  Hard¬ 
ness,  3‘5 ;  specific  gravity,  6'25 ;  color,  blackish  to 
yellowish  brown.  An  analysis  yielded:  Yanadic 
acid,  24'41 ;  arsenic  acid,  3'76 ;  protoxide  of  lead, 
53’90;  protoxide  of  copper,  7'04;  protoxide  of  zinc, 
11'06  =  100'17,  having  the  approximate  formula 
R3V0O8,  where  R=Pb,Cu,Zn.  It  is  related  to  eu- 
synchite  and  arseoxene  (q.  v.). 

trl-to’-ma,  subst.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Greek  tome=a 
cutting.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Hemerocalleee.  Fine  aloe-like 
plants,  but  with  grassy  leaves  ;  their  inflorescence  a 
spike  of  red  or  orange  flowers,  natives  of  the  Capa 
of  Good  Hope.  Three  or  four  are  cultivated  in 
gardens,  where  they  continue  in  flower  till  J.ate  in 
autumn.  In  winter  they  need  the  protection  of  a 
frame. 


tri  -10-miie,  s.  i_ur.  mromos— tnrice-cut;  suit. 
-ite  {Min.).] 

Min.:  An  isometric  mineral  of  tetrahedral  habit. 
Hardness,  5’5;  specific  gravity,  3'9-4’66 ;  luster, 
vitreous ;  color,  brown ;  streak,  dirty  yellowish- 
gray.  Composition  doubtful,  analyses  varying 
much,  one  of  the  most  careful  yielding,  SiOo,  15'38; 
Sn02,  0'74;  TaOs.ZrOoC?),  3’63 ;  Ce203.  4*48 ;  ALOa, 
1-61;  FeoOg, 2*27 ;  Mn2O3,0-49;  CeO, 10-66;  LaO,DiO, 
44-05;  YO,  0-42:  MoO,  0*16;  CaO,  6-41;BaO,  019; 
SrO,  0-71;  NaO  0-56;  KO,  210;  HO,  5‘63=99!9. 
Found  in  the  island  of  Lam6,  near  Brevig,  Norway, 
associated  with  leucophaue  and  mosandrite  in  a 
syenite. 

TrI’-ton,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Triton— a.  Triton.] 


1.  Class.  Mythol. :  A  powerful  sea-deity,  son  of 
Poseidon  (Neptune)  by  Amphitrite,  or.  according 
to  some,  by  Sileno  or  Salacia.  He  dwelt  with  his 
father  in  a  golden  palace  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
He  could  calm  the  ocean,  and  abate  storms.  He 
was  generally  represented  as  blowing  a  shell,  and 
with  a  body  above  the  waist  like  that  of  a  man,  and 
below  like  a  dolphin.  Many  of  the  sea-deities  were 
called  Tritons  by  the  poets. 


“The  hoarse  alarm  of  Triton's  sounding  shell.” 

Cowper:  Nature  Unimpaired  by  Time. 

2.  Zodlogy: 

(1)  A  genus  of  Salamandrinse,  with  sixteen  spe¬ 
cies,  widely  distributed  in  temperate  and  sub-trap- 
ical  regions.  Body  covered  with  warty  tubercles, 
four  toes  on  anterior,  and  five  on  posterior  limbs, 
all  without  nails;  no  parotids;  glandular  poros 
above  and  behind  the  eyes,  and  a  series  of  similar 
pores  arranged  longitudinally  on  each  side  of  the 
body;  male  with  well-marked  discontinuous  crest 
on  back  and  tail ;  tongue  globular,  partially  free  at 
the  sides,  free  behind,  where  it  is  pointed.  In  Nort  h 
America,  Diemictylus  viridescens  is  one  of  the  moat 
common  species. 

(2)  A  genus  of  Muricidse  (Woodward),  accordic  j 
to  some  other  authorities,  of  Cassididse,  with  1(3 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu’=  kw, 


intone 

recent  species,  from  the  West  Indies,  Mediterranean, 
Africa,  India,  China,  the  Pacific,  and  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia,  ranging  from  low  water  to  ten  or  twenty 
fathoms,  and  one  minute  species  has  been  dredged 
at  fifty  fathoms.  The  Great  Triton  (T.  tritonis)  is 
the  conch  blown  as  a  trumpet  by  the  Australian 
and  Polynesian  natives.  Fossil  species  forty-five, 
from  the  Eocene  of  Britain,  France,  and  Chili. 

(3)  Any  individual  of  either  of  the  genera  de¬ 
scribed  above.  [(1),  (2).] 

IT  -A  triton  among  the  minnows:  One  greater  than 
his  fellows.  (Cf.  Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  1.) 

trl'-tone,  subst.  [Gr.  tritonos= of  three  tones.! 
[Tone,  s.j 

Music:  An  augmented  fourth,  containing  three 
whole  tones.  The  use  of  the  tritone  was  anciently 
forbidden  in  harmony  or  counterpoint,  as  it  was 
regarded  in  the  light  of  what  is  called  a  false  rela¬ 
tion.  It  was  not  permitted  to  be  employed  in  the 
upper  note  of  one  chord  and  the  lower  note  of  the 
following.  In  each  case  it  was  called  mi  contra  fa 
(q.  v.). 

trl-to’-nl-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  triton  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Bot.:  A  genus  of  Iridacese.  About  twenty-five 
species,  all  from  Southern  Africa,  are  cultivated  in 
green  houses ;  they  have  yellow,  orange,  pink,  red, 
blue,  or  greenish  flowers,  and  are  handsome  when 
in  bloom. 

2.  Zodl.:  The  type-genus  of  Tritoniadse  (q.  v.), 
with  thirteen  species,  from  Norway  and  Britain; 
found  under  stones  at  low  water  to  twenty-five 
fathoms.  Animal  elongated ;  tentacles  with 
branched  filaments  ;  veil  tuberculated  or  digitated ; 
gills  in  a  single  series;  mouth  with  homy  jaws, 
stomach  simple. 

trl-to-nl'-a-dae,  *trI-ton’-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Modern 
Lat.  tritonia;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Tectibranchiata  (q.  v.),  with 
nine  genera  (Woodward),  to  which  Tate  adds 
another,  Hero.  Animal  with  laminated,  plumose, 
or  papilose  gills,  arranged  along  the  sides  of  the 
back ;  tentacles  retractile  into  sheaths,  lingual 
membrane  with  one  central  and  numerous  lateral 
teeth ;  orifices  on  the  right  side. 

♦trl-ton'-I-dae,  s.pl.  [Tritoniada:.] 
tri-tor  '-I-um,  s.  [Tbitueium.] 
trl-tox'-Ide,  s.  [Pref.  tri- ;  t  connect.,  and  Eng. 
oxide.] 

Chem. :  A  term  formerly  used  to  denote  the  third 
in  a  series  of  oxides,  the  first  and  second  terms 
of  which  were  called  protoxide  and  deutoxide. 
{Watts.) 

trl'-to-ZO-S-Id,  s.  [Gr.  frifos=third,  and  Eng. 
gobid.) 

Biol. :  A  zoOid  produced  by  fission  from  a  deu- 
terozoOid ;  a  zoOid  of  the  third  generation.  [Zoom.] 
trlt'-u-rji-ble,  a.  [Fr.]  [Tritubate.]  Capa¬ 
ble  of  being  triturated  or  reduced  to  a  fine  powder 
by  pounding,  rubbing,  or  grinding. 

“  Triturable  and  reducible  into  powder.” — Browne:  Vul¬ 
gar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

trit'-fi-rate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  trituratus,  pa.  par.  of 
trituro=to  thrash,  to  grind;  tritura—a  rubbing, 
chafing;  orig.  fem.  sing,  of  fut.  part,  of  tero= to 

rub.] 

1.  To  rub,  grind,  bruise,  or  thrash. 

2.  To  rub  or  grind  down  to  a  very  fine  powder, 
finer  than  that  produced  by  pulverization. 

“Where  the  shore  is  low,  the  soil  is  commonly  sandy, 
or  rather  composed  of  triturated  coral.” — Cook:  Third 
Voyage,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  viii. 

trit-u-ra'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  trituratus, 
pa.  par.  of  trituro=  to  triturate  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of 
triturating  or  reducing  to  a  very  fine  powder  by 
grinding  ;  the  state  of  being  triturated. 

“In  poultry,  the  trituration  of  the  gizzard,  and  the 
gastric  juice,  conspire  in  the  work  of  digestion.” — Paley.- 
Natural  Theology,  ch.  x. 

*trit’-p-ra-ture,  s.  [Eng.  triturat{e) ;  -ure.]  A 
wearing  by  rubbing  or  friction. 

♦trlt'-tire,  s.  [Lat.  tritura .]  [Teitueate.]  A 
rubbing  or  grinding. 

tri-tur'-I-um,  tri-tor  -i-um,  s.  [Teitueate.] 
A  vessel  for  separating  liquors  of  different  densities. 
trit'-yl,s.  [Gr.  tritos= third ;  suff.  -yl.)  [Peopyl.] 
trlt-yl-ene,s.  [Eng.  trityl ;  -ene.~\  [Propylene.] 
tri-ty  -15-don,  subst.  [Prefs.  tri-,  tylo-,  and  Gr. 
odous  (genit.  odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Mammals,  with  one  species, 
Tritylodon  longcevus,  founded  on  remains  trans¬ 
mitted  by  Dr.  Exton  from  beds  of  Triassic  (?)  age 
in  Thaba-chou,  in  Basutoland,  and  described  by  Sir 
Bichard  Owen.  Dentition :  I.  2 — 2,  H.  6 — 6.  Its  near¬ 
est  allies  are  Microlestes  (q.  v.),andStereognathus. 

( Quar.Jour .  Geol.  Soc.,  xl.  14&-151.) 

tri-iim-fet'-ta,  s.  [Named  after  John  Triumfetti, 
an  Italian  botanist  and  author.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Grewidse.  Annuals  or  perennials 
with  stellate  hairs.  Leaves  entire  or  palmately 
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loDed ;  flowers  solitary  or  in  axillary  clusters,  yel¬ 
low;  stamens  ten,  rarely  five;  fruit  prickly,  two  to 
five  celled.  The  fruit  of  Triumfetta  annua  is  called 
in  Jamaica  the  Parrakeet  Bur,  because  parrakeets 
feed  on  them.  In  India  they  eat  this  and  T.  pilosa, 
while  in  times  of  scarcity  T.  rhomboidea,  a  third 
Indian  species,  is  eaten  by  men.  T.  angulata  has  a 
soft  and  glossy  fiber. 

tri'-umph,  *tri-umphe,  s.  [0.  Fr.  triumphe; 
Fr.  triomphe,  from  Lat.  triumphum,  accus.  of  tri- 
umphus=a  triumph ;  cogn.  with  Gr.  thriambos=  a 
hymn  to  Bacchus,  sung  in  festal  processions  in  his 
honor;  Sp. &  Port,  triunfo;  Ital.  trionfo.  Triumph 
and  trump  are  doublets.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Pomp  of  any  kind. 

“When  thou  didst  ride  in  triumph  through  the  streets.” 
—Shakesp. ;  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  4. 

*2.  A  public  festivity  or  exhibition  of  any  kind; 
as  an  exhibition  of  masks,  a  tournament,  a  pageant. 

“  Our  daughter, 

In  honor  of  whose  birth  these  triumphs  are.” 

Shakesp. :  Pericles,  ii.  3 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

“Beforen  his  triumphe  walketh  she 

With  gilte  chaines  on  hire  necke  honging.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  14,369. 

4.  The  state  of  being  victorious. 

“Hail  to  the  chief,  who  intriumph  advances.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  19. 

5.  Victory,  achievement,  success,  conquest. 

“That  mingled  envy  and  contempt  with  which  the  ig. 

norant  naturally  regard  the  triumphs  of  knowledge.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

6.  Joy  or  exultation  for  success ;  great  gladness 
or  rejoicing. 

“Triton  his  trompet  shrill  before  them  blew. 

For  goodly  triumph  and  great  iollyment.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  TV.  xi.  12. 

7.  A  trump-card.  [Trump  (1),  1.] 

“Let  therefore  euerie  Christian  man  and  woman  plaie  at 
these  cards,  that  they  may  haue  and  obtaine  the  triumph: 
you  must  marke  also  that  the  triumph  must  applie  to 
fetche  home  vnto  him  all  the  other  cardes,  whatsouer  sute 
they  be  of.” — Latimer:  Sermons  on  the  Card. 

*8.  A  game  at  cards ;  ruff. 

“The  game  that  wee  will  play  at,  shall  be  called  the 
triumph,  which  if  it  be  well  played  at,  hee  that  dealeth 
shall  winne;  the  plaiers  shall  likewise  winne,  and  the 
standers  and  lookers  vpon,  shall  doe  the  same:  insomuche 
that  there  is  no  man,  that  is  willing  to  plaie  at  this  tri¬ 
umph  with  these  cardes,  but  they  shall  bee  all  winners, 
and  no  loosers.” — Latimer:  Sermons  on  the  Card. 

II.  Roman  Antiq.:  A  grand  procession,  in  which  a 
victorious  general  entered  the  city  by  the  Porta  Tri- 
umphalis,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses,  wear¬ 
ing  a  dress  of  extraordinary  splendor,  namely,  an 
embroidered  robe,  an  under  garment  flowered  with 
palm  leaves,  and  a  wreath  of  laurel  round  his 
brows.  He  was  preceded  by  the  prisoners  taken  in 
the  war,  the  spoils  of  the  cities  captured,  and  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  regions  subdued.  He  was  followed  by 
his  troops ;  and,  after  passing  along  the  Via  Sacra 
and  through  the  Forum,  ascended  to  the  Capitol, 
whe#e  he  offered  a  bull  in  sacrifice  to  Jove.  A  regu- 
ular  triumph  could  not  be  demanded  unless  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conditions  had  been  satisfied : 

L  The  claimant  must  have  held  the  office  of  dictator, 
consul,  or  praetor. 

2.  The  success  upon  which  the  claim  was  founded  must 
have  been  achieved  by  the  claimant  while  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  victorious  army;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
operations  must  have  been  performed  under  his  auspicia. 

3.  The  campaign  must  have  been  brought  to  a  termina¬ 
tion,  and  the  country  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  tranquil¬ 
lity  as  to  admit  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops,  whose 
presence  at  the  ceremony  was  indispensable. 

4.  Not  less  than  5,000  of  the  enemy  must  have  fallen  in 
One  engagement. 

5.  Some  positive  advantage  and  extension  of  dominion 
must  have  been  gained,  not  merely  a  disaster  retrieved, 
or  an  attack  repulsed. 

6.  The  contest  must  have  been  against  a  foreign  foe. 

Under  the  Empire,  the  prince  being  sole  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  state,  all  other 
military  commanders  were  regarded  merely  as  his 
legati,  andit  was  held  that  all  victories  were  gained 
under  his  auspicia,  however  distant  he  might  be 
from  the  scene  of  action;  consequently  he  alone 
was  entitled  to  a  triumph. 

A  naval  triumph  differed  from  a  military  one 
only  in  being  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  in  being  char¬ 
acterized  by  the  exhibition  of  nautical  trophies, 
such  as  beaks  of  ships.  An  ovation  was  an  honor 
inferior  to  a  triumph,  the  chief  difference  being 
that  in  the  former  the  victorious  general  entered 
the  city  on  foot,  and  in  later  times  on  horseback. 
The  senate  claimed  the  exclusive  prerogative  of 
granting  or  refusing  a  triumph. 

“To  follow  Caesar  in  his  triumph." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  13. 


triumphant 

*  IT  To  ride  triumph :  To  be  in  full  career ;  to  take 
the  lead. 

“So  many  j'arring  elements  breaking  loose,  and  riding 
triumph  in  every  corner  of  a  gentleman’s  house.” — Sterne: 
Tristram  Shandy,  iii.  157. 

trl'-umph,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  triompher,  from  Latin 
triumpho;  Sp.  &Port.  triunfar ;  Ital .  trionfare.'] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  obtain  victory ;  to  be  victorious ;  to  prevail. 

“  He  may  triumph  in  love.” — Shakesp.:  Sonnet  15L 

*2.  To  exult  upon  an  advantage  gained  or  sup* 
posed  to  be  gained ;  to  exult  or  boast  insolently. 

“He  woxe  full  blithe,  as  he  had  gone  thereby, 

And  gan  thereat  to  triumph  without  Victoria.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  TV.  i.  50. 

3.  To  enjoy  a  triumph,  as  a  victorious  general ;  t<J 
celebrate  victory  with  pomp ;  hence,  to  rejoice  for 
victory. 

“Weep’st  to  see  me  triumph  f” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  ii.  L 

*4.  To  play  a  trump  or  winning  card  on  another  i 
to  trump. 

*5.  To  shine  forth. 

“  Grace  and  maj'esty  you  might  behold 
Triumphing  in  their  faces.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,388. 

*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  vanquish,  to  conquer,  to  prevail  over,  t<5 
subdue,  to  triumph  over. 

“Hee  on  Libyan  coasts  arriude  .  .  . 

Triumphed  Jugurth’s  spoil’d  dominion.” 

May:  Lucan;  Pharsalia,  ii. 

2.  To  make  victorious ;  to  cause  to  triumph  ot 
prevail. 

“He  hath  triumphed  the  name  of  Christ.” — Bp.  Jewelt: 
Works,  ii.  933. 

trl-um  -phg.1,  a.  &  s.  [Latin  triumphalis,  from 
triumphus=a  triumph ;  Fr.  triomphal ;  Sp.triunfal ,* 
Ital.  triunfale,  trionfale .] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  triumph ;  com¬ 
memorating  or  used  in  celebrating  a  triumph  ot 
victory. 

“They  bore  him  aloft  in  triumphal  procession.” 

Longfellow:  Evangeline,  ii.  3. 

*B.  As  subst.:  A  token  of  victory;  insignia  of  i, 
triumph.  ( Milton :  P.  R.,  iv.  577.) 
triumphal-arch,  s. 

Architecture  : 

1.  An  edifice  erected  by  the  Romans  in  various 
situations,  but  more  especially  at  the  entrance  to  a 
city,  at  first  in  honor  of  victorious  generals,  and.  ia 
later  times,  of  the  Emperors.  These  structures 
were  originally  of  brick,  but  afterward  of  stone  or 
marble;  their  form  was  that  of  a  parallelopipedon, 
having  one  central 


arch,  often  with  a 
smaller  one  on  each 
side.  They  were 
decorated  with  col- 
umns,  sculptures, 
and  other  embel- 
lishments,  the 
whole  being  sur¬ 
mounted  with  a 
heavy  attic.  Under 
the  Emperors  many 
triumphal  arches  of 
costlymaterialwere 
erected.  The  oldest 
in  Rome  is  that  of 
Titus,  erected  o  n 
the  occasion  of  his 
triumph  after  the 
conquest  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  (A.  D.  70).  It  is 
remarkable  as  containing  a  representation  of  th» 
golden  candlestick  of  the  Herodian  temple.  [Bas- 
belief.]  Of  modern  triumphal  arches  the  finest 
are  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  or  Arc  de  l’Etoile,  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Champs  ElysSes,  Paris, 
commenced  by  Napoleon  in  1806,  and  finished  by 
Louis  Philippe  thirty  years  later;  the  Brandenburg 
Gate  in  Berlin  (1789-93) ;  and  the  Arco  della  Pace, 
in  Milan. 

2.  A  temporary  arch  set  up  in  token  of  welcome 
to  a  royal  personage  or  successful  warrior,  &c. 

triumphal-column,  subst.  An  insulated  column 
erected  by  the  Romans  in  commemoration  of  a  vic¬ 
torious  general  to  whom  triumph  had  been  decreed, 
triumphal-crown,  s.  A  laurel  crown  awarded 
by  the  Romans  to  a  victorious  general. 

trl-um'-phaut,  *  tri-um-phaunt,  *  try-um- 
phaunte,  a.  [Lat.  triumphans,  pr.  par.  of  trium- 

f  ho=  to  triumph;  Fr.  triomphant ;  Sp.  triunfante ,‘ 
tal.  trionfante .] 

*1.  Used  in,  pertaining  to,  or  commemorating  a 
triumph  or  victory  ;  triumphal. 

“Make  triumphant  fires.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  v.  5. 


Triumphal  Arch. 
(Arch  of  Titus.) 


Mil,  boy;  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  t 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 


triumphantly 

2.  Victorious ;  graced  or  crowned  with  victory  or 
success.  (Cow per  -  Hope,  166.) 

3.  Rejoicing  or  exulting  for  victory,  or  as  for  vic- 
Itory ;  triumphing ;  exultant. 

“Think  you,  but  that  I  know  our  stcte  secure, 

I  would  be  so  triumphant  as  I  am?” 

Shalcesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  2. 

^4.  Noble,  notable. 

“  Wherof  kyng  Edwarde  .  .  .  gaue  to  the  sayde  Scot- 
4ys  batayll,  &  of  them  had  tryumphaunte  victorye.” — 
.Jabyan :  Cronycle  (an.  1331). 

*5.  Glorious  ;  of  supreme  magnificence  and  beauty. 
^Shakesp. :  Antony  and  Cleopatra ,  ii.  2.) 

trlum'-phantly,  *tri-um-phaunt-ly,  adverb. 
ping,  triumphant ;  -ly.) 

1.  In  a  triumphant  manner ;  in  the  manner  of  a 
"victorious  conqueror ;  like  a  victor ;  as  becomes  a 
"fictor  or  triumph. 

“Christ  ascended 
Triumphantly ,  from  star  to  star.” 

Longfellow:  Golden  Legend,  ii. 

S.  With  insolent  triumph  or  exaltation. 

Or  did  I  bragge  and  boast  triumphantly , 

As  who  should  saye  the  field  were  mine  that  daye?” 

Gascoigne:  Lookes  of  a  Louer  forsaken. 

3.  Festively ;  with  rejoicing  or  exultation. 

“  Dance  in  Duke  Theseus’  house  triumphantly 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night's  Dream%  iv.  1. 

Cri-umph-er,  s.  [Eng.  triumph ;  -er.) 

1.  One  who  triumphs  or  rejoices  and  exults  in  vic¬ 
tory  ;  a  victor. 

2.  One  who  was  honored  with  a  triumph  ;  one  who 
teturned  as  a  victorious  general. 

“And  enters  in  our  ears  like  great  triumphers 
In  their  applauding  gates.” 

Shakesp. :  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  2. 

trl’-umph-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Texttmph,  v .] 

tri-um -phlhg-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  triumphing-,  -ly.) 
With  triumph  or  exultation  ;  triumphantly.  (Bp. 
Mall:  Of  Contentation,%ll.) 

trl-um-vir,  s.  [Lat.=one  of  three  men  associ¬ 
ated  in  an  office,  from  triumvivorum=of  thi'ee  men : 
lres=three,  and  vir=  a  man.] 

1.  Bom.  Antiq. :  One  of  three  men  united  in  office, 
‘the  triumvirs  were  either  ordinary  magistrates  (as 
the  Triumviri  Capitales,  who  were  police  com¬ 
missioners,  having  charge  of  the  jails,  and  acting 

magistrates,  the  Triumviri  Monetales,  who  were 
spmmissioners  of  the  mint,  and  had  the  charge  of 
Opining  money),  or  they  were  extraordinary  com¬ 
missioners  appointed  to  jointly  execute  any  office. 
Specifically  applied  to  the  members  of  the  two 
tinumvirates.  [Triumvirate,  1.] 

2.  English  Antiq. :  A  trithing  man  or  constable  of 
%ree  hundred.  (Gomel.) 

trl-um'-Vir-Jite,  subst.  [Lat.  triumviratus,  from 
%-iumvir—SL  triumvir  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  coalition  of  three  men  in  office  or  authority. 
Specifically  applied  to  two  great  coalitions  of  the 
ihree  most  powerful  individuals  in  the  Roman 
empire  for  the  time  being.  The  first  of  these  was 
effected  in  the  year  B.  C.  60,  between  Julius  Caesar, 
Pompey,  and  Crassus,  who  pledged  themselves  to 
support  each  other  with  all  their  influence.  This 
coalition  was  broken  by  the  fall  of  Crassus  at 
Carrhse  in  Mesopotamia ;  soon  after  which  the 
«ivil  war  broke  out,  which  ended  in  the  death  of 
Pompey,  and  establishment  of  Julius  Caesar  as 
perpetual  dictator.  After  his  murder,  B.  C.  44,  the 
sivil  war  again  broke  out;  and  after  the  battle  of 
Mutina,  B.  C.  43,  Antony,  Octavius,  and  Lepidus 
•loalesced,  thus  forming  the  second  triumvirate. 
They  divided  the  provinces  of  the  empire  ;  Octavius 
"iaking  the  west,  Lepidus  Italy,  and  Antony  the 
*ast. 

“And  instituting  a  triumvirate. 

Do  part  the  land  in  triple  government.” 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  iv. 

*2.  A  party  or  set  of  three  men ;  three  men  in 
jpmpany. 

“  Smouch  requesting  Mr.  Pickwick,  in  a  surly  manner, 
"to  be  as  alive  as  he  could,  for  it  was  a  busy  time,’  drew 
ap  a  chair  by  the  door,  and  sat  there  till  he  had  finished 
dressing.  Sam  was  then  despatched  for  a  hackney  coach, 
and  in  it  the  triumvirate  proceeded  to  Coleman  Street.” 
Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  xl. 

*3.  A  group  of  three  things  intimately  connected. 

“  Theology,  philosophy,  and  science  constitute  a  spirit¬ 
ual  triumvirate." — G.  H.  Lewes:  Hist,  of  Philosophy,  i. 
avii. 

*trl-um-vlr-ys  s.  [Triumvirate.]  The  num¬ 
ber  of  three  men. 

“  Thou  makest  the  triumviry  the  corner-cap  of  society.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  iv.  3. 

trl  -une,  a.  [Lat.  fri=three,  and  wmts=one.] 
Three  in  one ;  an  epithet  applied  to  God,  to  express 
ihe  trinity  in  unity. 

“  Power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  combined  in  the  triune 
•Seity.” — Knox:  Christian  Philosophy.  (Note.) 
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If  In  the  ninth  century  a  controversy  arose  »bout 
the  application  of  the  word,  or  its  Latin  equivalent 
trinus,  to  the  Deity.  Hinckmar  objected  to  the 
words  Trina  Deltas  in  a  hymn,  and  forbade  their 
use  in  his  diocese.  The  Benedictine  monks  took  the 
opposite  view,  and  so  did  Godeschalcus,  who  was 
in  consequence  accused  by  Hinckmar  of  tritheism  ; 
but  the  words  objected  to  retained  their  place  in 
the  hymn. — Mosheim :  Church  Hist.  (ed.  Reid),  p. 
316. 

trl-u  nl-ty,  s.  [Eng.  triun(e) ;  -ity.)  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  triune ;  trinity  in  unity. 

“The  triunity  of  the  Godhead.” — More. 

trl-tir  ’-e-se,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  triur(is) ;  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.j 

Bot. :  The  typical  tribe  of  Triuridacese  (q.  v.). 
trl-iir-Id,  s.  [Triuridacea;.] 

Bot.  (pi.) :  The  Triuridacese  (q.  v.). 
trl-u-rLda'-ge-ge,  subst.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  triuris, 
genit.  triurid(is) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  ad.  soft'.  - acece .] 
Botany:  Triurids ;  an  order  of  Hydrales.  Little 
perennial  sub-hyaline  plants,  with  a  creeping 
rhizome.  Stem  simple;  erect,  cellular;  leaflets 
minute,  alternate,  destitute  of  nervures ;  inflor¬ 
escence  in  terminal  racemes,  flowers  minute,  gener¬ 
ally  unisexual ;  perianth  hyaline,  with  a  tube  and 
limb,  thelatter  divided  into  three,  four,  six,  or  eight 
segments;  stamens  few,  anthers  quadrilocular ; 
style  sometimes  lateral,  smooth,  or  feathery; 
ovaries  numerous,  carpels  many,  drupaceous.  From 
the  hotter  parts  of  South  America,  Java,  Ceylon, 
and  the  Philippine  Islands.  Known  genera  five, 
species  eight.  (Lindley.) 

tri-Ur -Is,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  oura= a  tail.] 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Triuridacese  (q.  v.), 
with  only  one  known  species,  a  small  Brazilian 
herb. 

triv'-a-lent,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Lat.  valens  (genit. 

uaIeufis)=:powerful.] 

Chem. :  Equivalent  to  three  units  of  any  standard, 
especially  to  three  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

trivalent-element,  s.  [Triad.] 

tri'-valve,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  valve.)  Any¬ 
thing  having  three  valves,  especially  a  shell  with 
three  valves. 

trl-val'-vu-lar,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  valvu¬ 
lar .1  Three  valved;  having  three  valves;  opening 
by  three  valves,  as  the  fruit  of  the  tulip. 

*trlv'-3.nt,  s.  [Truant.]  A  truant. 

“  Thou  art  an  idiot,  an  asse,  a  trifler,  a  trivant,  thou 
art  an  idle  fellow.” — Burton:  Anat.  Melan.,  p.  10.  (To 
the  Header.) 

*triv'-ij,nt-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  trivant;  -ly.)  Like  a 
truant. 

“Him  that  by  reason  of  a  voluble  tongue,  a  strong 
voice,  a  pleasing  tone,  and  some  trivantly  Polyanthean 
helpes,  steales  and  gleanes  a  few  notes  from  other  men’s 
harvests.” — Burton:  Anat.  Melan.,  p.  138. 

trlve,  v.  t.  [See  def.]  An  abbreviation  of  Con¬ 
trive  (q.  v.). 

trl-ver  -bi-sj.1,  a.  [Lat.  tri-= three,  and  verbum= 
a  word.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  certain  days  in  the 
Roman  calendar,  which  were  juridical,  or  days 
allowed  to  the  praetor  for  deciding  causes ;  so 
named  from  the  three  characteristic  words  of  his 
office,  do,  dico,  addico.  Also  called  dies  fasti. 

trl-ver-te-bral,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  verte¬ 
bral.) 

Compar.  Anat.:  Consisting  of  three  vertebrae.  A 
term  applied  by  Huxley  (Anat.  Vert.  Anim.,  p.  341) 
to  a  bone  in  Glyptodon  (q.  v.),  formed  by  the 
anchylosis  of  the  last  cervical  and  first  two  dorsal 
vertebras,  and  articulating  by  a  movable  hinge- 
joint  with  the  remaining  dorsal  verterbae,  which  are 
likewise  anchylosed  to  form  a  kind  of  “  arched 
bridge  of  bone.” 

trlv-et,  trev-et,  *triv-ette,  s.  [O.  Fr.  tripled; 
Fr.  tripied= a  trivet,  from  Lat.  tripedem,  accus.  of 
tripes- having  three  feet,  from  tri=  three,  and  pes 
=  a  foot.  Trivet  and  tripod  are  doublets.] 

1.  A  three-legged  arrangement  for  supporting  an 
object,  as  a  pot  or  kettle  ;  this  may  be  effected  by 
slinging  it  from  a  hook  suspended  from  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  three  legs,  or  the  legs  may  be  set  120° 
apart,  straddling  outward  from  and  supporting  a 
ring  sufficiently  large  to  receive  the  bottom  of  tne 
pot. 

If  Trivet  is  frequently  used  as  a  proverbial  com¬ 
parison  indicating  stability,  inasmuch  as  having 
three  legs  to  stand  on,  it  is  never  unstable  ;  as,  to 
suit  one  to  a  trivet,  right  as  a  trivet,  <fcc. 

2.  The  knife  wherewith  the  loops  of  terry  fabrics 
are  cut. 

*trivet-table,  subst.  A  table  supported  by  three 
feet. 

“The  trivet-table  of  a  foot  was  lame.” 

Dryden:  Ovid ;  Metamorphoses  viii. 


triweekly 

Vrlv'-i-a,  s.  [Abbrev.  from  trivia  (virgo)  —  Diana, 
from  often  having  her  temples  where  three  ways 
met.] 

ZoOl.:  A  sub-genus  of  Cypreea,  with  about  thirty 
species,  from  Greenland,  Britain,  the  West  Indies, 
the  Cape,  Australia,  the  Pacific,  and  the  west  coast 
of  America.  Small  shells,  with  striae  extending 
over  the  back. 

triv *triv-i-all,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  trivial,  from 
Lat.  tm>ia(is=pertaining  to  cross-roads,  common, 
trite,  from  trivium=  a  place  where  cross-roads  inter¬ 
sect  the  public  thoroughfare,  from  tri— three,  and 
via=  a  road,  a  way.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*1.  Originally,  trite,  well  worn,  without  its  being 
implied  that  the  saying  so  denominated  was  of 
trifling  importance ;  everyday,  commonplace. 

“  These  branches  [of  the  divine  life]  are  three,  whose 
names,  though  trivial  and  vulgar,  yet,  if  rightly  under¬ 
stood,  they  bear  such  a  sense  with  them,  that  nothing 
more  weighty  can  be  pronounced  by  the  tongue  of  men 
or  seraphims,  and,  in  brief,  they  are  these:  charity,  hu¬ 
mility,  and  purity.”—!?.  More:  The  Grand  Mystery  of  God- 
liness,  vol.  it,  ch.  xii. 

2.  Trifling,  insignificant ;  of  little  value  or  impor¬ 
tance  ;  inconsiderable,  slight. 

“A  while  on  trivial  things  we  held  discourse, 

To  me  soon  tasteless.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  t 

*3.  Occupying  one’s  self  with  trifles;  trifling. 

“As  a  scholar  he  was  trivial  and  incapable  of  labor.” — 
De  Quincey. 

*4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  trivium  ;  hence,  initia¬ 
tory,  rudimentary,  elementary  [Trivium.] 

*B.  As  subst. :  One  of  the  three  liberal  arts  which 
constitute  the  trivium  (q.  v.). 

“Profitingin  trivials  to  a  miracle,  especially  in  poetry.” 
—  Wood:  Athence  Oxon.,  vol.  ii. 

f[  For  the  difference  between  trivial  and  trifling, 
see  Trifling. 
trivial-name,  s. 

Natural  History  : 

1.  The  specific  name  (q.  v.)  of  any  animal  or 
plant. 

“The index  to  this  volume  (Olandska  och  Gothlcindska 
Resa,  1745)  shows  the  first  employment  of  trivial  names." 
— Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xiv.  673. 

2.  A  popular  name  for  any  animal  or  plant. 

“The  trivial  name  King,  as  well  as  Tyrant,  has  been 

bestowed  on  this  bird  for  its  extraordinary  behavior  and 
the  authority  it  assumes  over  all  tethers  during  the  time 
of  breeding.” — Wood:  Illus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii.  850. 

triv'-I-al-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  trivial;  -ism.)  A  triv¬ 
ial  matter  or  mode  of  acting. 

trlv-I-al'-I-ty,  e.  [Eng.  trivial ;  -ity.) 

1.  The  quality  Oit  state  of  being  trivial;  trivial¬ 
ness.  ' 

2.  A  trivial  thing  or  matter ;  a  trifle  ;  a  matter  of 
little  or  no  value. 

trlv  -I-^l-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  trivial;  -ly.) 

*1.  In  a  trivial  manner;  commonly,  vulgarly, 
tritely. 

“  How  trivially  common  it  is,  that  Luther  was  the  sonne 
of  an  Incubus,  the  disciple  of  the  divell.” — Bp.  Hall: 
Christian  Moderation,  bk.  ii.,  §  10. 

2.  Lightly,  inconsiderably ;  in  a  trifling  manner  or 
degree. 

“  Art  was  not  an  amusement — it  was  a  serious  business 
of  life,  and  those  who  treated  it  trivially  desecrated  their 
pursuit  and  did  injustice  to  themselves.” — Observer,  Sept. 
27,  1885. 

triv  -1-g.l-ness,  s.  [Eng.  trivial;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  trivial ;  triviality. 

“  The  pretended  trivialness  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  day’s 
work.” — More:  Defence  of  the  Philos.  Cabbala.  (App.) 

trlv'-I-um,  s.  [Lat.=a  place  where  three  roads 
met,  or  where  they  diverged  :  tri-:=  three,  and  via = a 
road,  a  way.]  The  name  given  in  the  schools  of  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  first  three  liberal  arts,  gram¬ 
mar,  rhetoric  and  logic.  (See  extract.) 

“The  trivium  contained  Grammar,  Logic  and  Rhetoric; 
the  Quadrivium,  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Music,  and 
Astronomy,  as  in  these  two  lines,  framed  to  assist  the 
memory; — 

Gramm,  loquitur;  Dia.  vera  docet;  Rhet.  verba  colorat; 

Mus.  canit;  Ar.  numerat,  Geo.  ponderat,  Asx.  colit 
astra.” 

Hallam:  Introd.  to  Literature  of  Europe,  &c.,  pt.  i.,  ch. 
i.,§3.  (Note.) 

trl-week-ly,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  weekly 
(q.  v.).] 

A  As  adjective : 

1.  Occurring,  performed,  or  appearing  once  in 
every  three  weeks. 

2.  Occurring,  performed,  or  appearing  three  times 
in  each  week  ;  as,  a  triweekly  newspaper. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  newspaper  which  is  published 
three  times  in  each  week. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g5,  pot, 

er  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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trochocystites 


trlx-a’-go,  s.  [Latin  trixago,  trissago=a  plant, 
Teucrium  chamcedrys  (Linn.).] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Euplirasieee,  akin  to  Bartsia, 
but  with  a  fleshy,  oval,  globose  capsule,  and  a 
thick  trifid  placenta.  Trixago  viscosa  is  the  same 
as  Bartsia  viscosa. 

trix-id'-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  trixis ,  genit. 
trixid(is) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.J 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Nassaviaceee. 
trix-is,  s.  [Lat.=the  castor-oil  plant.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Trixideas.  Two  species 
are  cultivated  either  in  gardens,  or  conservatories. 
Trixis  brasiliensis  is  given  as  a  remedy  for  excessive 
menstruation. 

troat,  v.  i.  [Troat,  subst. ]  To  cry,  as  a  buck  in 
rutting  time. 

troat,  s.  [From  the  sound.]  The  cry  of  a  buck 
in  rutting  time. 

tro  -car,  tro-char,  s.  [Fr.  troiscarr£= three¬ 
faced,  from  frois=three,  and  carre= a  square,  a 
face.] 

Surg. :  An  instrument  consisting  of  a  perforator 
or  stylet  and  a  cannula. 

tro  -$ha,  s.  [Sp.]  A  military  high  road. 

"The  trocha  is  a  cleared  space  160  to  200  yards  wide, 
which  stretches  through  what  is  apparently  an  impassable 
jungle  for  fifty  miles.  *  *  Between  the  fallen  trees  lies 
the  single  military  railroad,  and  on  one  side  of  that  are 
the  line  of  forts  and  a  few  feet  beyond  them  a  maze  of 
barbed  wire.  *  *  Gomez  crossed  it  last  November  by 
daylight  with  600  men.” — Richard.  Harding  Davis  in  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  February  17,  1897. 

tro-cha  -1C,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  trochaicus,  from  tro- 
chceus=a  trochee  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Pros. :  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  trochees ; 
as,  trochaic  verse.  The  trochaic  verse  used  by  the 
Greek  and  Latin  poets  most  commonly  consists  of 
a  perfect  dimeter,  followed  by  a  dimeter  wanting 
the  last  half  foot. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  trochaic  verse  or  measure. 

tro-cha  -ic-al,  adj.  [Eng.  trochaic;  -ah]  The 
same  as  Trochaic  (q.  v.). 

troch-al,  a.  [Gr.  trochos=a  running,  a  wheel.] 
Wheel-shaped;  specifically  applied  to  the  ciliated 
disc  of  the  Rotifera. 

tro-cham’-mi-na,  s.  [Pref.  troch(o) ;  Qv.ammi- 
nos=saudy,  from  ammos=sand.] 

1.  Zobl.:  Wheel-sand;  a  genus  of  Foraminifera. 
Shell  simple,  flat,  coiled,  resembling  smooth  sandy 
plaster.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  twisted  and  con¬ 
stricted  at  intervals.  One  species  is  called  Tro- 
chammina  gordialis ,  the  Gordian  Knot,  which  it 
resembles  ;  another  imitates  a  Rotalia.  [ Rotalia.] 

2.  Palceont.:  From  the  Carboniferous  onward, 
tro-chan-ter,  s.  [Gr.  trochanter=a  runner,  a 

runner  round;  trochazo^to  run  along.] 

Anatomy : 

1.  Human:  One  of  two  processes  of  the  femur 
(q.  v.).  The  trochanter  major  is  a  thick  truncated 
process  prolonged  upward  in  a  line  with  the  exter¬ 
nal  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur;  the  trochan¬ 
ter  minor,  a  conical  rounded  eminence  projecting 
from  the  posterior  and  inner  aspect  of  the  thigh, 
and  giving  attachment  to  the  tendon  of  the  psoas 
andiliacus  muscles.  The  trochanters  give  inser¬ 
tion  to  the  muscles  which  rotate  the  thigh. 

2.  Compar.:  There  is  only  one  trochanter  in  the 
femur  of  the  elephant,  while  there  are  three  in  that 
of  the  Perissodactyla.  The  term  is  also  applied  to 
the  portion  of  the  leg  of  an  insect  which  unites  the 
long  thigh  or  femur  to  the  coxa.  The  trochanter  of 
insects  varies  greatly  in  form. 

tro-chan-ter-lan,  a.  [Eng.  trochanter ;  - ian .] 
Anat.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  greater  trochan¬ 
ter.  ( Dunglison .) 

tro- chan -ter-ic,  a.  [Eng.  trochanter ;  -ic.] 
Anat.,  &c.:  Of  or  belonging  to  a  trochanter 
(q.v.). 

trochanteric-fossa,  s. 

Anat.:  A  fossa  at  the  base  and  rather  behind  the 
neck  of  the  trochanter  major.  It  gives  attachment 
to  the  obturator  and  gemelli  muscles. 

tro-chan-tin’-i-Rn,  a.  [English  trochanter); 

• inian .] 

.  Anat.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  lesser  trochanter. 

'  ( Dunglison .) 

troch- R-tel -la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,dimin.  from  Lat. 
trochus— a  hoop.]  . 

Zobl. :  A  sub-genus  of  Helicina,  with  the  peristome 
simple,  expanded,  and  the  shell  not  callous  beneath. 
Known  species,  twenty  from  the  West  Indies  and 
one  from  Venezuela. 

troche,  troche,  s.  [Gr.  trochos=  a  running,  a 
wheel.]  A  form  of  medicine  in  a  circular  cake  or 
tablet,  or  a  stiff  paste  cut  into  proper  portions  and 
dried.  It  is  made  by  mixing  the  medicine  with 


sugar  and  mucilage,  and  is  intended  to  be  gradually 
dissolved  in  the  mouth  and  slowly  swallowed,  as  a 
demulcent. 

tro’-chee,  s.  [Lat.  trochceus,  from  Gr.  trochaios 
—  (a.)  running,  (s.)  a  trochee,  from  trochos=  a  run¬ 
ning,  from  trecho= to  run.] 

Pros. :  A  foot  of  two  syllables,  of  which  the  first 
is  long  and  the  second  short ;  as  inter,  nation,  &c. 

troch-e-I'-do-scope,  s,  [Pref.  troch(o)-;  Greek 
eidos=appearance,  and  skopeo— to  see.]  A  form  of 
color  top.  [Top.] 

tro-chet-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  M.  du  Trochet,  a 
French  physiologist.] 

Botany :  A  genus  of  Dombeyeie.  Leaves  entire ; 
calyx  five-parted ;  petals  five,  deciduous ;  stamens 
many,  combined  below  into  a  tube;  capsule  five- 
valved,  five-celled.  Trochetia  grandiflora,  a  native 
of  Mauritius,  is  a  splendid  stove  plant  with  snow- 
white  flowers. 

♦troch'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  troch(us) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Zoblogy :  A  family  of  Gasteropoda  Holostomata, 
now  merged  in  Turbinidee. 

troch  -I-form,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  trochus,  and  Latin 
format  form.]  Resembling  Trochus  (q.  v.)  in  shape. 
( Woodward :  Mollusca  (ed.  Tate),  p.  271.) 

troch  -II,  s.  [Trochilus.]  The  same  as  Troch¬ 
ilus  2  (2)  (q.  v.). 

“The  crocodile  .  .  .  opens  his  chaps  to  let  the 

trochil  in  to  pick  his  teeth,  which  gives  it  the  usual  feed¬ 
ing.” — Sir  T.  Herbert:  Relations,  &c.,  p.  364. 

tro-chil'-lc,  a.  [Gr.  trochilos,  from  trochos= a 
running;  trecho=to  run.]  Pertaining  to  or  char¬ 
acterized.  by  rotary  motion  ;  having  power  to  draw 
out  or  turn  round. 

“  I  am  advertised  that  there  is  one,  which,  by  art 
trochilick,  will  draw  all  English  surnames  of  the  best 
families  out  of  the  pit  of  poetry;  as  Boucher  from  Busy- 
ris,  Percy  from  Perseus,  <£c.” — Camden:  Remains. 

tro-chil-ics,  s.  [Trochilic.]  The  science  of 
rotary  motion. 

“  It  is  requisite  that  we  rightly  understand  some  princi¬ 
ples  in  trochilicks,  or  the  art  of  wheel  instruments;  as 
chiefly,  the  relation  betwixt  the  parts  of  a  wheel,  and 
those  of  a  balance.” —  Wilkins:  Daedalus,  ch.  xiv. 

tro-chil'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  trochil  {us) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Ornith.:  Humming-birds  (q.  v.),  a  family  of  Fis- 
sirostral  Picarian  Birds,  closely  allied  in  structure 
to  the  Swifts,  but  formerly  classed  with  the  Tenui- 
rostres.  The  family  contains  118  genera,  confined  to 
the  New  World.  The  bill,  though  always  very 
slender,  is  very  variable  in  shape  and  size  ;  tongue 
long,  composed  of  two  cylindrical  united  tubes,  and 
bifid  at  the  tip  ;  it  is  capable  of  being  protruded  for 
some  distance,  the  tongue-bones  with  their  mus¬ 
cles  being  prolonged  backward  and  upward 
over  the  back  of  the  skull ;  the  wings  with  ten 
primaries,  usually  narrow  and  pointed,  and  set  in 
motion  by  enormously-developed  muscles  ;  sternum 
deeply-keeled;  tail  of  ten  feathers,  varied  in  shape, 
.and  in  many  instances  highly  ornamented;  tarsi 
and  feet  particularly  small  and  feeble,,  unfit  for 
progression  on  the  ground.  The  species  conse¬ 
quently  seldom  or  never  alight  on  the  earth,  but 
prefer  to  settle  on  a  bare  dead  limb  of  a  tree  or 
some  other  projection.  The  eggs  are  oval  and 
white,  and  always  two  in  number.  According  to 
Gould,  restlessness,  irritability,  and  pugnacity  are 
among  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  Troch  ii- 
idse  ;  they  not  only  fight  persistently  among  them¬ 
selves,  but  they  will  even  venture  to  attack  much 
larger  birds.  It  is  also  stated  that  they  have  a 
great  dislike  to  the  large  Hawkmoths,  which  they 
themselves  somewhat  resemble  in  their  flight,  the 
vibration  of  the  wings  producing  in  both  a  similar 
humming  sound. 

tro-chil'-I-um,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  Lat. 
trochilus=a  small  bird,  the  golden-crested  wren.] 

Entomology:  Clear-wing;  a  genus  of  iEgeriidw. 
Antennae  simple,  or  in  the  males  ciliated  or  pecti¬ 
nated,  terminating  in  a  slender  tuft  of  hairs  ;  fore 
wings  generally  with  the  basal  half  transparent; 
hind  wings  wholly  transparent.  Abdomen  slender, 
with  an  anal  tuft.  The  caterpilar  feeds  within  the 
stems  of  currant  bushes,  the  birch,  the  oak,  the 
apple,  various  willows,  &c.  The  species  present  a 
superficial  resemblance  to  insects  of  other  orders, 
and  one  is  called  Trochilium  cynipiforme  [Cynips], 
another  T.  tipuliforme  [Tipula],  a  third  T.  culici- 
forme  [Culex],  &c.  The  second  species  is  that 
most  common  in  gardens ;  it  is  the  currant  hawk- 
moth.  ( Stainton ,  &c.] 

troch'-il-us,  s.  [Lat.  trochilus=a  small  bird, 
perhaps  the  golden-crested  wren,  from  Gr.  troch¬ 
ilos.)  [Trochilic.] 

1.  Arch. :  The  same  as  Scotia  (q.  v.). 

2.  Ornithology: 

(1)  The  type-genus  of  Trochilidse  (q.v.).  Tail- 
feathers  pointed,  wings  short;  plumage  not  very 
brilliant,  except  on  the  throat.  Two  species  are 


known — Trochilus  colubris,  inhabiting  North  Amer¬ 
ica  during  the  summer,  and  migrating  in  winter  to 
Central  America  and  the  West  India  islands;  and 
T.  alexandri,  from  California  and  Mexico. 

(2)  Charadriusmelcinocephalus,  a  native  of  Egypt, 
It  is  about  ten  inches  long;  general  hue  slate  color; 
abdomen  and  neck  white,  head  black,  with  two 
white  stripes  running  from  the  bill  and  meeting  at 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  black  mantle  extending  over 
the  shoulders  to  the  tail,  wings  black,  with  a  broad 
transverse  black  band. 

“Herodotus  [ii.  68]  enters  into  a  detail  of  the  habits 
of  the  crocodile,  and  relates  the  frequently-repeated 
story  of  the  trochilus  entering  the  animal’s  mouth  during 
its  sleep  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  relieving  it  of  the 
leeches  which  adhere  to  its  throat.  The  truth  of  this 
assertion  is  seriously  impugned  when  we  recollect  that 
leeches  do  not  abound  in  the  Nile;  and  the  polite  under¬ 
standing  said  to  subsist  between  the  crocodile  and  ths 
bird  becomes  more  improbable  when  we  examine  th« 
manner  in  which  the  throat  of  the  animal  is  formed; 
for,  having  no  tongue,  nature  has  given  it  the  means  of 
closing  it  entirely,  except  when  in  the  act  of  swallow¬ 
ing;  and  during  sleep  the  throat  is  constantly  shut, 
though  the  mouth  is  open.” — Wilkinson:  Manners  of  the 
Egyptians  (ed.  Birch),  ii.  133,  134. 

*  (3)  In  older  classifications,  trochilus  occurs  as  a 
trivial  name;  thus  Motacilla  trochilus  (Linn.)  =  the 
willow-wren. 

troch -Ing,  s.  [O.  Fr.  troche= a  bundle;  Norm. 
Fr.  troche— a  branch.]  One  of  the  small  branches 
on  a  stag’s  horn. 

*tro-chIs'-cus,  *tro  -chisk,  *tro -chist,  s.  [Lat. 

trochiscus;  Gr.  trochiskos;  Fr.  trochisque.)  A  kind 
of  tablet  or  lozenge ;  a  troche.  The  first  form  is 
still  used  in  Pharmacy. 

“There  should  be  trochisks  likewise  made  of  snakea 
whose  flesh  dried  is  thought  to  have  a  very  opening  ana 
cordial  virtue.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  965. 

troch'-Ite,  subst.  [Gr.  trochos;  suff.  -ite.  Named 
from  its  wheel-like  appearance.] 

Palceont. :  The  joint  of  the  stalk  of  an  encrinite, 
troch'-le-R,  s.  [Lat.=a  pulley,  from  Gr.  trochos 
=  a  running ;  trecho— to  run.J 
*1.  Mach.:  A  pulley. 

2.  Anat. :  Anything  grooved  like  a  pulley.  Spe¬ 
cifically  : 

(1)  The  trochlea  of  the  humerus;  the  internal 
part  of  the  interior  articular  surface  of  the  hu¬ 
merus.  It  articulates  with  the  ulna,  and  is  grooved 
down  the  middle. 

(2)  The  trochlea  of  the  orbit,  afibro-cartilaginous 
ring  attached  to  the  frontal  bone. 

troch'-le-Rr,  a.  [Trochlea.] 

1.  Orel.  Language :  Resembling  a  pulley;  pulley* 
shaped.  (Rare,  except  in  botany.) 

2.  Anat.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  trochlea, 
trochlear-nerve,  s. 

Anat.:  The  Pathetic  nerve  (q.v.). 
troch-le-ar  -Is,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.]  [Trochlea.] 
Anat. :  The  superior  oblique  muscle  of  the  orbit. 
troch'-le-R-ry,  a.  [Eng.  trochlear;  -y.) 

Anat.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  trochlea;  as,  the 
trochleary  muscle,  the  trochleary  nerve. 

troch'-le-Rte,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  trochleatus,  from 
Lat.  trochlea.) 

Bot. :  Twisted  so  as  to  resemble  a  pulley, 
troch'-o-,  pref.  [Gr.  troclios=a  wheel.]  Circu¬ 
lar  ;  having  a  circular,  or  nearly  circular  form. 

troch- 6-car  -pa,  subst.  [Pref.  trocho-,  and  Gr, 
karpos=fruit.  Named  from  the  radiated  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  cells  in  the  fruit.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Styplieliese.  Australian  shrubs 
or  small  trees,  with  terminal  or  axillary  spikes  of 
white  or  yellow  flowers.  Trochocarpa  laurina  is  a 
very  handsome  greenhouse  shrub. 

tro-chog'-er-as,  s.  [Pref.  trocho-,  and  Gr.  keraa 
=  a  horn.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Nautilidee,  with  forty-four 
species,  from  the  Upper  Silurian  of  Bohemia.  Shell 
nautiloid,  spiral,  depressed ;  some  of  the  species 
are  nearly  fiat,  and,  having  the  last  chamber  pro* 
duced,  resemble  Lituites  (q.  v.). 

troch-o-gy-a-tha’-ge-as,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  trocho 
cyath(us ) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.)  4 
Palceont. :  A  sub-family  of  Turbinolidm.  Corals, 
with  more  than  one  row  of  pali,  and  with  an 
abnormally  large  number  of  rows  of  tentacles. 
Largely  represented  in  the  Newer  Secondary  rocks 
and  in  the  Tertiary,  and  at  present  in  the  deep  sea. 

troch-o-gy'-R-thus,  s.  [Pref.  trocho-,  and  Lat, 
cyathus—  a  cup.]  ,  ,, 

Palceont. :  The  typical  genus  of  Trochocyathace® 
(q.  v.),  from  the  Jurassic  onward. 

troefi-o-gys-ti’-teg,  s.  [Pref.  trocho- ;  Gr.  kystis 
=a  bladder,  and  suff.  -ites.) 

Palaeontology :  A  genus  of  Cystoidea,  rrom  the 
Primordial  Zone  of  North  America. 


Mil,  b<5y;  pout,  jdwl;  cat,  gell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shRn.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


ghin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
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troch  -<5id,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  trocno-,  and  Gr.  eidos= 
form,  appearance.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Geom. :  The  same  as  Trochoidal  (q.  v.).. 

2.  Zoology :  Conical  with  a  flat  base,  applied  to 
Shells  of  certain  Foraminifera  and  Gasteropoda. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Geom. :  The  same  as  Cycloid  (q.  v.). 

2.  Anatomy:  A  trochoidal  articulation.  [Tro¬ 
choid  al,  a.] 

tro-chdid '-9,1,  a.  [Eng.  trochoid ;  -al.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  &  Geom. :  Pertaining  to  a  trochoid ; 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  trochoid;  as  the 
trochoidal  curves,  such  as  the  epicycloid,  the  invo¬ 
lute  of  the  circle,  the  spiral  of  Archimedes,  &c. 

2.  Anat.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  kind  of  articula¬ 
tion,  in  which  one  bone  is  inserted  in  another  like 
an  axle-tree,  so  that  there  can  be  a  motion  like  that 
of  a  wheel.  The  first  and  second  vertebrae  of  the 
neck  are  thus  articulated. 

ftroch-6-ll'-te§,  s.  [Pref.  trocho-,  and  Gr.  lithos 
s=a  stone.  ] 

Palceont.:  A  synonym  of  Lituites  (q.  v.). 
tro-chom  -e-tsr,  s.  [Pref.  trocho -,  and  English 
meter  (q.v.).]  An  instrument  for  computing  the 
revolutions  of  a  wheel ;  an  odometer. 

troch-o-smi -li-Jt,  subst.  [Pref.  trocho-,  and  Gr. 
SViile=a.  knife.l 

Palceont.:  The  typical  genus  of  Trochosmiliaceee 
(op  v.).  Species  numerous,  ranging  from  the  Juras¬ 
sic  to  the  Tertiary. 

troch-o-sml-ll-a'-^e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  trocho- 
ftmili(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - acece .] 

Palceont.:  A  sub-family  of  Astrseidee.  Solitary 
corals,  cup-shaped,  and  with  the  internal  dissepi¬ 
ments  well  developed. 

tro-chot'-o-mg,,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  trochus,  and  Gr. 
tome= a  notch.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Haliotidee,  Wi  Ji  ten  species, 
from  the  Lias  to  the  Coral  Rag  of  Britain.  France, 
&c.  Shell  trochiform,  slightly  concave  beneath ; 
whorls  flat,  spirally  striated,  rounded  at  the  outer 
angles  ;  lip  with  a  single  perforation  near  the  mar¬ 
gin. 

troch'-us,  s.  [Lat.]  [Trocho-.J 

1.  ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Turbinidse,  with  200  species, 
universally  distributed,  from  low  water  to  fifteen 
fathoms,  the  smaller  species  range  nearly  to  100 
fathoms.  Shell  pyramidal,  with  a  nearly  flat  base ; 
whorls  numerous,  flat,  variously  striated ;  aperture 
oblique,  rhombic,  pearly  inside  ;  columella  twisted, 
slightly  truncated;  outer  lip  thin;  operculum 
horny,  multispiral.  Woodward  enumerates  ten 
sub-genera,  to  which  Tate  adds  some  others, 

2.  Palceont.:  Fossilspecies361,fromtheDevonian 
onward.  Found  in  Europe,  North  America,  and 
Chili. 

trock,  *troke,  v.  t.  [Truck,  t>.]  To  truck,  to 
barter;  to  do  business  on  a  small  scale.  (Scotch.) 

“  Troking  and  communing  w’  that  Meg  Merrilies.” — 
Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xi. 

tro  -CO,  s.  rSp.  trucos = trucks ,  a  game  somewhat 
resembling  billiards.  (Newman  dk  Barretti.)] 
Games:  An  old  English  game  revived,  formerly 
known  as  “  lawn  billiards,  from  which  billiards  is 
said  to  have  had  its  origin.  Troco  is  played  on  a 
lawn  with  wooden  balls  and  a  cue  ending  in  a 
spoon-shaped  iron  projection.  In  the  center  of  the 
green  there  is  an  iron  ring  moving  on  a  pivot,  and 
the  object  is  to  drive  the  ball  through  the  ring. 
Points  are  also  made  by  cannoning.  [Cannon  (2) ,  s.] 
tr6d,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.  [Tread,  v .] 
ttrod,  trod'-d^n,  pa.  par.  ofv.  [Tread.] 
*trode,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.  [Tread,  i\] 

*trode,  *troad,  s.  [A.  S.  tr6d,  from  tredan— to 
tiead  (q.  v.).]  Tread,  footing. 

“In  humble  dales  is  footing  fast. 

The  trade  is  not  so  tickle.” 

Spenser:  Shepherd’s  Calendar ;  July. 

tro-eg  -er-Ite,  s.  [After  Herr  Troeger ;  suff.  -ite 
(Min.) 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  m  thin,  tabular  crys¬ 
tals,  with  walpurgite  and  other  minerals,  at  the 
Weisser  Hirsch  mine,  Schneeberg,  Saxony.  Crys¬ 
tallization,  monoclinic ;  color,  lemon-yellow.  Com¬ 
position  :  A  hydrated  arsenate  of  uranium  ;  formula 
BU  2O3 ,2  A  sOs+20HO . 
troe'-ly,  s.  [Trooly.] 

tro-gi  -nse.s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  trox,  genit.  trog(is)  ; 
Lat.  fem.  adj.  suff.  -inoe.] 

Entom.:  A  sub-family  of  Scarabeidse,  resembling 
the  Geotrupinse  in  the  form  of  the  head,  but  the  legs 
are  not  adapted  for  burrowing.  They  feed  on  ani¬ 
mal  substance  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  or  on 
trees.  Those  which  frequent  the  former  situation 
are  colored  like  the  sandy  soil,  and  often  coated 
with  sand.  The  others  are  frequently  metallic,  and 
can  roll  themselves  up  like  a  ball. 


trog  -l6-dyte,  *trog  -lo-dite,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  trog¬ 
lodyte,  from  Gr.  trdglodytes=one  who  creeps  into 
holes,  a  cave-dweller,  from  trogle=a  cave,  and  dyo 
=to  enter,  to  creep  into.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  (PI.) :  The  name  given  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
to  various  races  of  low  civilization,  who  either  ex¬ 
cavated  dwellings  in  the  earth  or  used  natural  cav¬ 
erns  as  habitations.  According  to  Strabo,  they 
extended  as  far  west  as  Mauritania,  and  as  far  east 
as  the  Caucasus  ;  but  the  best  known  were  those  of 
southern  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  They  were  said  not 
to  possess  the  powcrof  speech— a  rhetorical  method 
of  stating  that  their  language  differed  from  that  of 
the  Greeks.  Community  of  waves  existed  among 
them,  and  their  general  habits  were  rude.  and 
debased.  At  the  present  time  the  mountainous 
regions  of  Arabia  are  filled  with  caves  which  have 
been  converted  into  permanent  habitations  by  half¬ 
savage  tribes  of  Bedouins,  and  it  is  probable  that 
these  belong  to  the  same  race  as  the  troglodytic 
population  of  Ptolemy  and  other  geographers.  It 
was  formerly  thought  that  cave-dwellers  were  pecu¬ 
liar  to  Africa  ;  but  recent  archaeological  discoveries 
show  that  they  occurred  also  in  Europe  and  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  the  prehistoric  men  of  Central  Europe  and 
Britain  were  to  a  great  extent  troglodytic.  At  the 
World’s  Columbian  Exposition  held  in  Chicago, 
1893,  an  interesting  replica  of  Battle  Rock  Mount¬ 
ain,  Colorado,  was  exhibited.  In  it  were  reproduced 
exact  imitations  of  the  lately  discovered  caves  in 
that  mountain,  in  which  dwelt  a  race  of  prehistoric 
men.  Their  implements  of  war  and  of  peace,  their 
ornaments  and  one  mummy  discovered  on  the  orig¬ 
inal  site,  added  surpassing  interest  to  the  exhibit. 

“  Some  authors  maintain  that  this  custom  [cannibal¬ 
ism],  and  that  of  human  sacrifice,  were  widely  spread 
among  the  troglodytes  of  the  Stone  Age.”—',7.  July:  Mayi 
before  Metals,  p.  355. 

2.  Any  individual  of  the  Anthropoid  genus  Trog¬ 
lodytes.  [Troglodytes,  2.] 

*11.  Fig. :  One  who  lives  in  seclusion  ;  one  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  troglodytes; 
living  in  caves 

“  The  invertebrate  animals  did  not  attract  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  troglodyte  artists.” — S.Joly:  Man  before  Met¬ 
als,  i).  301. 

tro-glod'-y-te§,  s.  [Troglodyte.] 

1.  Ornith. :  Wren  (q.v.);  a  genus  of  Troglodytidse 
or  Troglodytinse,  from  the  Neotropical  Nearctic, 
and  Paleearctic  regions,  Bill  moderate,  compressed, 
slightly  curved,  without  notch,  pointed;  nostrils 
basal,  oval,  partly  covered  by  a  membrane;  wings 
very  short,  concave,  rounded  ;  tail  generally  short ; 
feet  strong,  middle  toe  united  at  base  to  outer,  but 
not  to  middie  toe;  tarsus  rather  long;  claws  long, 
stout,  and  curved. 

2.  Zool.:  A  genus  of  Simiinee  (q.v.).  Head  not 
produced  vertically ;  arms  not  reaching  more  than 
half  down  the  shin;  ribs  thirteen  pairs;  os  inter¬ 
medium  absent  from  the  carpus;  no  ischiatic  cal¬ 
losities  ;  hair  black,  dun,  or  gray.  The  genus  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  West  African  sub-region,  ranging  from 
the  coast  about  12°  north  and  south  of  the  equator, 
from  the  Gambia  to  Benguela,  and  as  far  inland  as 
the  great  equatorial  forests  extend.  The  number 
of  species  is  not  accurately  determined ;  three,  how¬ 
ever,  are  well  known,  and  have  been  carefully  de¬ 
scribed  :  Troglodytes  gorilla,  the  Gorilla  ;  T.  niger, 
the  Common,  ana  T.calvus,  the  Bald  Chimpanzee. 
There  are  probably  other  species,  since  Livingstone 
met  with  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  new  species  in 
the  forest  region  west  of  the  Nile  [Soko],  and  an¬ 
other  has  been  described  by  Gratiolet  and  Alix. 
[Koolakamba.] 

trog-lo-dyt’-ic,  trog-lo-dyt'-Ic-^l,  a.  [Eng. 
troglodyt(e) ;  -ic,  -ical. J  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
the  Troglodytes,  their  manners  or  customs. 

tro-glo-dyt'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  troglo¬ 
dytes)  ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee..] 

Ornith.:  Wrens;  a  family  of  Passerine  Birds, 
with  seventeen  genera  and  ninety-four  species. 
They  are  rather  abundant  and  varied  in  the  Neo¬ 
tropical  region,  with  a  few  species  scattered 
through  the  Nearctic,  Paleearctic,  and  parts  of  the 
Oriental  region.  The  constitution  of  the  family  is 
by  no  means  well  determined.  ( Wallace.) 

tro-glo-dy-tl-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  troglo¬ 
dytes)  ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith.:  A  sub-family  of  Timaliidee  (q.  v.),  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  bill  being  long  and  curved,  short 
in  proportion  to  the  body.  [Troglodytes,  l.j 

trog'-l6-dyt-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  troglodyt(e) ;  -ism.] 
The  state  or  condition  of  Troglodytes  ;  the  state  or 
custom  of  living  in  caves. 

“Perhaps  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  regard  Trog- 
lodytism  as  the  primitive  state  of  all,  or  the  greater  part 
of  mankind.” — Chambers’  Encyc.,  ix.  551. 


tro  -gon,  s.  [Gr.,  pr.  par.  of  trogo=to  gnaw.] 

1.  Ornithology: 

(1)  The  type-family  of  Trogonidee  (q.  v.),  with 
twenty-four  species,  ranging  from  Paraguay  to 
Mexico,  and  west  of  the  Andes  in  Ecuador. 

(2)  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Trogon,  or  the 
family  Trogonidse  (q.  v.). 

2.  Palceont. :  Remains  have  been  found  in  the 
Miocene  of  France.  At  that  exceptionally  mild 
>eriod  in  the  northern  hemisphere  these  birds  may 
rave  ranged  over  all  Europe  and  North  America; 
but  as  the  climate  became  more  severe,  they  were 
gradually  restricted  to  the  tropical  regions,  where 
alone  a  sufficiency  of  fruit  and  insect-food  is  found 
all  the  year  round.  (Wallace.) 

tro-gon  -Ldse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  trogon;  Latin 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee. ] 

Ornith. :  A  family  of  Picarian  Birds,  with  seven 
genera  and  forty-four  species.  They  are  tolerably 
abundant  in  the  Neotropical  and  Oriental  regions; 
and  are  represented  in  Africa  by  a  single  genus. 
Bill  short,  strong,  with  a  wide  gape;  tail  generally 
long,  in  some  species 
very  long ;  feet  small 
and  often  feathered 
almost  to  the  toes, 
two  of  which  are 
placed  in  front  and 
two  behind.  They 
form  a  well-marked 
family  of  insectivor- 
o  u  s  forest-haunting 
birds,  of  small  size, 
whose  dense,  puffy 
plumage  exhibits  the 
most  exquisite  tints 
of  pink,  crimson, 
orange,  brown,  or  me¬ 
tallic  green,  often  re¬ 
lieved  by  delicate 
bands  of  pure  white. 

In  one  Guatemalan 
species,  Pharomacrus 
mocinno,  the  Long¬ 
tailed  Trogon  or  Que- 
sal  (q.  v.),  the  tail 
coverts  are  enormous¬ 
ly  lengthened  into 
waving  plumes  of  rich 
metallic  green,  as 
graceful  and  marvel-  Long-tailed  Trogons. 
oris  as  those  of  the 

Birds  of  Paradise.  Trogons  are  unable  to  use  their 
feet  for  climbing,  and  usually  take  their  station  on 
the  branches  of  a  tree,  dashing  upon  insects  as  they 
fly  past  or  upon  some  fruit  at  a  little  distance  from 
them,  and  returning  to  their  seat  to  eat  what  they 
have  secured. 

tro-gon-ther'-I-um,  s.  [Gr.  trogon,  pr.  par.  of 

trogo=to  gnaw,  and  therion= a  wild  beast.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Castoridae,  from  the  Post- 
tertiary  deposits  of  Europe.  It  scarcely  appears  to 
be  generically  distinct  from  Castor  (q.  v.). 

tro-goph'-lGe-us,  s.  [Gr.  trox  (genit.  trogos)=a 
caterpillar,  and  phloios=the  bark  of  trees.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Staphylinidee,  with  numerous 
species,  chiefly  European. 

tr5-go-sI  -ta,  s.  [Gr.  trox  (genit.  trogos)  =  a  cater¬ 
pillar,  and  siYos=wlieat,  corn.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  Trogositidee  (q.v.). 
Trogosita  mauritanicci  is  often  found  in  meal  bins, 
feeding  on  their  contents. 

tro  go  sl'-ti-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  trogosit(a) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Necrophaga,  or  Clavicornia. 
Lower  jaws  with  only  one  lobe,  and  the  first  joint 
of  the  tarsi  reduced  in  size.  They  are  long  beetles, 
with  the  body  compressed,  often  of  metallic  colors. 
About  150  are  known,  mostly  feeding  on  wood. 

tro-go  -siis,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  trox  (genit. 
trogos)= a  gnawer.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Tillotheridse,  called  by 
Leidy  Anchippodus.  Founded  on  remains  from  the 
Eocene  of  Wyoming. 

trogue,  s.  [A.  S.  trog= a  trough  (q.  v.).] 

Mining :  A  wooden  trough  forming  a  drain. 

Tr5'-lC,  a.  [Lat.  TroicusA  Of  or  pertaining  to 
ancient  Troy  or  the  Troas  ;  Trojan. 

trdi'-llte,  s.  [After  Dominico  Troili  of  Modena, 
Italy;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Mineralogy :  An  iron  sulphide  occurring  only  in 
meteorites,  in  disseminated  nodules.  Hardness.  4‘0 ; 
specific  gravity,  4-75-4'82 ;  color,  tombac-brown, 
resembling  that  of  pyrrhotite  (q.  v.) ;  streak,  black. 
Composition  :  Sulphur,  36‘36 ;  iron,  63'64=100,  which 
is  equivalent  to  the  formula  FeS. 

Tro'-jan,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  Trojanus,  from  Troja  = 
Troy.] 

A.  As  adject.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  ancient 
Troy  ;  as,  the  Trojan  war. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
OT,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rSle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw' 


troke 
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tromp 


B.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Lit. :  An  inhabitant  of  ancient  Troy. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  person  of  pluck  or  determination;  one  who 
fights  with  a  will ;  a  courageous  endurer ;  as,  He 
bore  the  pain  like  a  Trojan. 

*2.  A  cant  name  for  an  aged  inferior  or  equal. 

“Sam  the  butler’s  true,  the  cook  a  reverend  Trojan." 

Beauin.  &  Flet.:  Night  Walker ,  ii.  L 

*3.  A  cant  name  for  a  person  of  doubtful  char¬ 
acter. 

“  There  are  other  Trojans  that  thou  dreamest  not  of.” — 
8hakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  L 

troke,  v.  i.  [Trock.] 

troke,  s.  [Troke,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  trucking;  exchange,  barter,  deal¬ 
ings,  intercourse,  truck. 

2.  A  trinket;  a  small  ware. 

troll  (l),s.  [Troll,  v.] 

*1.  The  act  of  going  round  or  moving  round ;  rout¬ 
ine,  repetition. 

“The  troll  of  their  table.” — Burke:  French  Revol. 

2.  A  song,  the  parts  of  which  are  sung  in  succes¬ 
sion  ;  a  round. 

3.  A  reel  on  a  fishing-rod. 

4.  A  trolly. 

“This  ‘coach’  is  a  low  beach-cart,  used  in  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  the  fish  from  the  seaside;  it  is  properly  called  a 
troll,  and  owes  the  origin  of  its  construction  to  the  nar¬ 
rowness  of  the  streets  aforesaid.” — Illust.  London  News, 
Sept.  28,  1861,  p.  333. 

troll-plate,  s. 

Mach.:  A  rotating  disc  employed  to  effect  the 
simultaneous  convergence  or  divergence  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  objects ;  such  as  screw-dies  in  a  stock,  or  the 
jaws  of  a  universal  chuck. 

troll  (2),  trold,  trolld,  trow,  subst.  [Old  Norse 
trOll ;  Sw.  troll ;  Dan.  froZd=giant,  monster,  spec¬ 
ter,  unearthly  being.  {Grimm:  Deut.  Mythol.  (ed. 
Stallybrass),  ii.  527.)] 

Scandinavian  Mythology : 

1.  A  comprehensive  term,  embracing  supernatural 
beings  of  widely  different  character. 

“  We  come  across  numerous  approximations  and  over¬ 
lappings  between  the  giant-legend  and  those  of  dwarfs 
and  watersprites,  as  the  comprehensive  name  troll  in 
Scandinavian  tradition  would  of  itself  indicate.”— 
Grimm:  Deut.  Mythol.  (ed.  Stallybrass),  ii.  552. 

2.  A  giant  or  giantess  endowed  with  sepernatural 
powers. 

3.  A  witch,  a  sorceress  ;  a  night-riding  hag.  Some¬ 
times  extended  so  as  to  include  the  Yalkyres. 

“  I  saw  thee  ride  on  the  hurdle,  loose-haired,  loose  girt, 
in  troll’s  garb.” — Grimm:  Deut.  Mythol.  (ed.  Stallybrass), 
iii.  1,054. 

4.  (See  extract.) 

“Lucas  Jacobson  Debes,  who  dates  his  description  of 
Ferve  from  his  Pathmos  in  Thorshaven,  March  12,  1670, 
dedicates  a  long  chapter  to  the  spectres  who  disturbed 
his  congregation,  and  sometimes  carried  off  his  hearers. 
The  actors  in  these  disturbances  he  states  to  be  the  Skow 
or  Biergen-Trold — i.e.,  the  spirits  of  the  woods  and  moun¬ 
tains,  sometimes  called  subterranean  people,  and  adds, 
they  appeared  in  deep  caverns  and  among  horrid  rocks; 
as  also  that  they  haunted  the  places  where  murders  or 
other  deeds  of  mortal  sin  had  been  acted.  They  appear 
to  have  been  the  genuine  northern  dwarfs,  or  Trows, 
another  pronunciation  of  Trollds,  and  are  considered  by 
the  reverent  author  as  little  better  than  fiends.” — Scott: 
Demonology,  lett.  iv. 

troll-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  Trollius  europceus. 

troll,  *troole,  *troul,  *troule,  *trowl,  *trowle, 

V.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  trailer ,  trauler— to  ruu  hither  and 
thither,  to  range  or  hunt  out  of  order ;  Fr.  troler= 
to  lead,  to  drag  about,  to  ramble,  to  stroll  about, 
from  Ger.  trollen- to  roll,  to  troll;  cogn.  with  O. 
Dut.  trollen=to  troll;  Low  Ger.  drulen=  to  roll,  to 
troll ;  cf.  Wei.  trol— a  cylinder,  a  roll ;  trolio— to  roll, 
to  trundle;  trolyn—a  roller;  troelli=to  whirl;  troell 
=a  whirl,  wheel,  reel,  pulley,  or  screw;  troawl— 
turning,  revolving;  fro=a  turn.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  move  in  a  circular  direction ;  to  turn  or  roll 
about. 

“To  dress,  and  troll  the  tongue,  and  roll  the  eye.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  620. 

*2.  To  circulate  or  pass  round,  as  a  vessel  of 
liquor  at  table. 

“Give  me  a  man,  that  when  he  goes  hanging  cries 
trowl  the  black  bowl  to  me.”—Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Knight  of 
Burning  Pestle,  ii. 

*3.  To  circulate  abroad;  to  spread  the  name  or 
fame  of. 

“All  tongues  shall  troule  you  in  sceoula  saiculorum.” — 
Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Philaster,  v. 


4.  To  sing  the  parts  of  in  succession,  the  voices 
succeeding  each  other  at  regular  intervals  with  the 
same  melody  ;  to  sing  in  a  full,  jovial  voice. 

“Will  you  troll  the  catch?” — Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  2. 

*5.  To  angle  for;  hence,  to  entice,  to  allure,  to 
draw  on. 

6.  To  angle  in  ;  to  fish  in. 

“With  patient  angle  trolls  the  finny  deep, 

Or  drives  his  vent’rous  ploughshare  to  the  steep.” 

Goldsmith:  Traveler. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  go  round ;  to  move  or  turn  round ;  to  roll 
along. 

“  Where  gilded  chairs  and  coaches  throng, 

And  jostle  as  they  trowl  along.” 

Swift:  Dan  Smedley’s  Petition. 
*2.  To  stroll,  to  ramble. 

*3,  To  move  quickly  ;  to  wag. 

“  Fill  him  but  a  boule,  it  will  make  his  tongue  troule.” 

F.  Beaumont:  Exaltation  of  Ale. 

4.  To  take  part  in  a  catch  or  round,  the  voices 
succeeding  each  other  at  regulated  intervals  with 
the  same  melody. 

5.  To  angle  with  a  line,  running  on  a  reel,  and 
usually  dragged  behind  a  boat. 

“I  vainly  trolled  for  pike.” — Field,  Oct.  29,  1887. 

trol'-le-Ite,  s.  [After  H.  G. Trolle  Wachtmeister, 
the  Swedish  chemist ;  suff.  -ite  ( Min .).] 

Min. :  An  amorphous  mineral,  with  compact  text¬ 
ure.  Hardness,  below  6'0 ;  specific  gravity,  3T0 , 
luster,  somewhat  vitreous ;  color,  pale  green.  Com¬ 
position  :  Phosphoric  acid,  47'8:  alumina,  46’2; 
water,  6‘0=100,  corresponding  with  the  formula, 
ADOaPOs+JAloO^^HnO.  Found  in  an  iron  mine  at 
Westana,  Scania,  Sweden. 

troll'-er,  s.  [Eng.  troll,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  trolls, 
trol'-ley,  trol’-ly  (1),  s.  [Troll,  v.] 

1.  A  form  of  truck  which  can  be  tilted  over  by 
removing  pins  which  attach  it  to  the  frame. 

“The  train  consists  of  three  cars  coupled  together  and 
a  trolley  for  luggage  or  goods.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  A  narrow  cart  which  can  be  either  driven  by 
the  hand  or  drawn  by  an  animal. 

trol-ley  (2),  s.  [Troll,  p.] 

Electric  Eng. :  A  grooved  pulley  or  set  of  pulleys 
traveling  in  contact  with  a  live  electric  wire,  thus 
completing  the  circuit  which  furnishes  the  current 
for  operating  an  electric  railway  car. 

trolley-car,  subst.  An  electric  car  operated  by 
means  of  a  trolley  connection  with  the  circuit 
wires. 

trolley-line,  s.  An  electric  line  on  which  trolley 
cars  are  run. 

trolley-railway,  s.  See  Trolley  (2)  and  Elec¬ 
tric  Street-oar  Line. 

trolley-wire,  s.  The  wire  which,  in  an  electric 
railway  system,  imparts  the  current  to  the  trolley, 
and  motive  force  to  the  cars. 

tr511-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Troll,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  one  who  trolls;  specifi¬ 
cally  applied  to  a  method  of  fishing  for  pike  by 
dragging  a  line  with  a  dead  bait,  such  as  a 
gudgeon,  spoon-bait,  &c. 

“  Trolling  with  a  dead  bait  or  spoon  may  result  in  a 
heavy  trout,  if  not  a  pike.” — Field,  Jhn.  16,  1886. 

trolling-spoon,  s.  A  bait  trailed  behind  a  boat 
to  attract  and  catch  fish.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  frequent  use  of  a  silvered  spoon  bowl  to  which 
the  hook  is  soldered,  and  which  is  connected  by  a 
snood  to  the  line.  The  spoon  rotates  as  it  is  drawn 
through  the  water,  and  reflects  the  light  in  differ¬ 
ent  directions,  like  the  silvery  scales  of  a  small  fish 
in  motion.  [Spoon-bait.] 
trol'-ll-us,  s.  [Latinized  from  Sw.  troll  (q.  v.).] 
Bot. :  Globe-flower  (q.  v.) ;  a  genus  of  Helleborese 
(q.  v.).  Erect  perennial  herbs,  with  alternate 
palmately-lobed  or  cut  sepals,  five  to  fifteen,  col¬ 
ored  ;  petals  five  to  fifteen,  small,  linear,  flat,  with 
a  pit  above  the  contracted  base;  stamens  numer¬ 
ous,  follicles  five  or  more.  Known  species  nine, 
from  the  North  Temperate  and  Arctic  zones. 

*troU'-ol,  v.t.ori.  [A  redupl.  of  troll, v.  (q.v.)] 
To  troll;  to  singin  jovial,  rollicking  manner. 

trol'-lop,  s.  [Prob.  from  troll,  v.,  arid  perhaps  a 
contraction  of  troll-about.']  [Trull.] 

1.  A  woman  loosely  dressed ;  a  slattern ;  a  drab,  a 
slut,  a  woman  of  bad  character. 

“  Yet  the  virtuous  virgin  resolves  to  run  away  with  him, 
to  live  among  banditti,  to  wait  upon  his  trollop,  if  she  had 
no  other  way  of  enjoying  his  company.” — Lady  31.  W.  Mon¬ 
tagu:  Letter,  June  23,  1754. 

2.  A  loose  hanging  rag.  (Scotch.) 


*trol-lop-ee',  s.  [Trollop.]  A  loose  dress  for 

females. 

“There  goes  Mrs.  Roundabout — I  mean  the  fat  lady  in 
the  lute-string  trollopee.” — Goldsmith:  The  Bee,  No.  ii. 

trol'-lop-ish,  adj.  [Eng .trollop;  -ish.']  Like  a 
trollop  or  slattern ;  slovenly. 

trol'-lop-y,  a.  [Eng.  trollop;  -y.]  Slatternly, 
slovenly. 

“A  trollopy-loobing  maid-servant.” — Jane  Austen:  Mans¬ 
field  Park,  ch.  xxvii. 

trol'-ly,s.  [Trolley.] 

*tror-my-dame§,  subst.  [Fr.  trou-madame—a 
pigeon-hole:  trou=  a  hole,  and  madame= a  lady.] 
An  old  English  game ;  pigeon-holes ;  nine-holes. 

“A  fellow  I  have  known  to  go  about  with  trolmydames: 
I  knew  him  once  a  servant  of  the  prince.” — Shakesp.: 
Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  2. 

trom-bld-i-de§,  trom-bI-dI’-l-de§,  sing.  pi. 
[Mod.  Lat.  trombidium;  Lat.  masc.  or  fern.  adj. 
suff.  - ides .1 

ZoOl. :  Harvest-mites ;  an  extensive  family  of  Aca- 
rina.  Body  stout,  round,  or  oval,  often  somewhat 
oblong,  frequently  broader  before  than  behind; 
sometimes  densely  clothed  with  a  kind  of  pubes¬ 
cence  ;  the  two  hinder  pairs  of  legs  far  removed 
from  the  two  fore  pairs ;  eyes  two.  They  are  gener¬ 
ally  of  some  shade  of  red,  often  bright  vermilion, 
sometimes  more  or  less  spotted  with  brown  or  black. 
There  are  several  genera,  some  of  which  feed  on 
the  juices  of  plants,  others  attack  man  and  the 
lower  animals. 

trom-bid  -l-um,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  Agassiz 
gives  trombodes=timid.  This  word  is  not  found  in 
Liddell  &  Scott;  it  occurs  in  Stephanus  ( Thesau¬ 
rus  Groecce  Linguae,  edd.  Hase  &  Dindorf),  with  the 
remark  that  it  is  probably  a  miswriting  for  strom - 
6odes=like  a  spiral  snail-shell.] 

ZoOl. :  The  type-genus  of  Trombidides  (q.  v.) ,  with 
many  species,  some  of  which  in  their  larval  stages 
are  parasitic.  The  genus  Leptus  is  found  on  the 
larvae  of  several  species  of  Trombidium.  [Scarlet- 
mite.] 

trom  bone',  s.  [Jtal.,  augmentative  of  tromba= 
a  trumpet  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Music: 

(1)  A  large,  deep,  and  loud-toned  instrument  of 
the  trumpet  kind,  the  name  being  an  augmenta¬ 
tive  of  tromba.  It  consists  of  two 
tubes,  so  constructed  that  one  may 
slide  in  and  out  of  the  other,  and 
thus  form  one  tube  that  can  be 
lengthened  at  will  and  made  of  vary¬ 
ing  pitch.  There  are  three  kinds  of 
trombones,  called  after  their  com¬ 
pass  the  alto,  tenor,  and  bass  trom¬ 
bones.  Soprano  trombones  have 
also  been  made,  but  they  are  rarely 
used.  The  alto  trombone  has  a  com¬ 
ass  of  more  than  two  octaves  and  a 
alf,  and  is  also  known  as  the  trom¬ 
bone  in  e  flat.  It  is  written  in  the  C 
clef,  third  line.  The  tenor  trombone 
is  also  known  as  the  trombone  in  b 
fiat.  It  is  written  on  the  c  clef, 
fourth  line.  The  bass  trombone  is 
the  lowest  of  all  in  its  range  of  notes, 
and  is  known  as  the  E  flat.  It  is 
written  on  the  f  clef ;  is  an  octave 
lower  than  the  alto,  and  a  fifthlower 
than  the  tenor.  Some  of  these  in-  Trombone, 
struments  are  fitted  with  pistons, 

whence  they  are  called  valve-trombones. 

(2)  A  powerful  reed  stop  in  the  organ,  of  eight 
feet  or  sixteen  feet  scale  on  the  manuals  and  six¬ 
teen  feet  or  thirty-two  feet  on  the  pedals. 

2.  Ordn. :  A  form  of  blunderbuss  for  boat-service. 

trom’-mel,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Metall. :  A  form  of  buddle  or  machine  for  sepa¬ 
rating  the  richer  portions  of  slimes  from  the  worth¬ 
less. 

tro-mom’-e-ter,  s.  [Greek  tromos= a  trembling, 
and  metron= a  measure.] 

Physics:  An  instrument  for  measuring  earth- 
tremors.  It  usually  consists  of  a  pendulum  or  pen¬ 
dulums,  with  means  for  observing  the  oscillations 
on  a  micromatic  scale.  (Milne:  Earthquakes ,  ch. 
xix.) 

tromp  (l),*trompe  (l),s.  [Fr.] 

Metall.:  The  water-blowing  engine;  used  as  a 
furnace-blast  in  Savoy,  Carniola,  and  some  parts 
of  America.  Water  from  a  reservoir  flows  through 
a  pipe,  which  is  contracted  just  below  the  reser¬ 
voir  to  divide  the  stream  into  a  shower,  and  has 
oblique  perforations,  through  which,  air.enters  and 
is  carried  down  by  the  water,  which  impinges  upon 
a  plate  in  a  drum,  separating  the  air  which  is  com¬ 
pressed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  drum,  flowing 
through  a  pipe  to  the  blast-pipes. 

*tromp  (2),  *trompe  (2),  subst.  [Fr .trompe.]  A 
trump,  a  trumpet. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus, 
-cian.  -tian  =  sh?in.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


Shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  epst.  ph  - 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d©L 


trompil 
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trophis 


tr8m’-pll,  s.  [Old.  Fr.  trompille.']  An  aperture 
tna  tromp. 

♦tromp-our,  s.  [O.  Fr.]  A  trumpeter. 

“The  trompoures  with  the  loud  minstralsie.” 

Chaucer:  Flower  and  Leaf. 

tron,  s.  [Trone.] 

1.  A  steelyard  balance. 

2.  A  wooden  air-shaft  in  a  mine, 
tro  -na,s.  [An  Arabic  name.] 

Mineral. :  A  monoclinic  mineral,  mostly  occurring 
fibrous  or  massive.  Hardness,  2'5-3 ;  specific  grav¬ 
ity,  2T1;  luster  vitreous ;  color,  grayish  to  white; 
translucent;  taste,  alkaline.  Composition:  Car¬ 
bonic  acid,  40‘2 ;  soda,  37'8 ;  water,  22'0=100,  which 
yields  the  formula,  2NaO,  3C02+4H0.  First  found 
and  used  by  the  Arabs  at  Suckenna,  Fezzan,  Africa. 

♦tron'-age  (age  as  lg),  s.  [English  tron(e)  (3) ; 
- age. ]  A  toll  or  duty  paid  for  weighing  wool ;  the 
act  of  weighing  wool. 

♦tron’-U-tor,  s.  [Low  Lat.,  from  O,  Fr.  trone= a 
Bteelyard.]  An  officer  in  London  whose  duty  was 
to  weigh  wool. 

♦tronch-oun,  s.  [Truncheon.] 

♦tron-c5,  a.  [Ital.,  for  troncato,  pa.  par.  of  tron - 
care = to  cut  off,  to  suppress  ;  Lat.  trunco. ] 

Music :  Cut  off,  made  short ; 
a  term  directing  a  sound  to  be 
cut  short,  or  just  uttered  and 
then  discontinued. 

tron-con-ee  de-mem'-bre, 

a.  [Fr.] 

Her. :  Said  of  a  cross  or  other 
bearing  cut  in  pieces  and  sepa¬ 
rated,  though  still  reserving 
the  form  of  the  cross,  or  other 
bearing. 

♦trone  (l),s.  [Throne.] 

trone  (2),s.  [Etym.  doubt¬ 
ful.]  A  small  drain.  ( Prov .) 

♦trone  (3),  *trones,  s.  [Low 
Lat.  trona;  O.  Fr.  tronel ,  troneau=  a  balance,  a 
weight,  from  Lat.  trutina=&  balance.]  A  kind  of 
steelyard  or  beam  formerly  used  for  weighing  heavy 
commodities. 

♦trone-weight,  s.  An  ancient  Scottish  weight 
used  for  many  home  productions,  as  wool,  cheese, 
butter,  &c.  In  this  weight  the  pound  differed  in 
various  counties,  from  21  oz.  to  28  oz.  avoirdupois. 
The  later  tron  stone  or  standard  weight  contained 
16  tron  pounds,  the  tron  pound  being  equivalent  to 
1'8747  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
tro6-ly,  s.  [Native  name.] 

Bat. :  Manicaria  saccifera.  [Manicaria.] 
troop,  *trip,  *troope,  *troupe,  s.  [Fr.  troupe 

iO.  Fr.  trope ),  from  Low  Lat.  tropus ,  prob.  from 
jat.  turba=&  crowd;  Sp.  &  Port,  tropa;  O.  Ital. 
troppa;  Ital.  truppa;  Dut.  troep;  Dan.  trop;  Sw. 
tropp ;  Ger.  trupp.  ] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  collection  of  people ;  a  crowd,  a  company,  a 
number,  a  multitude. 

“As  the  slow  beast,  with  heavy  strength  endued. 

In  some  wide  field  by  troops  of  boys  pursued.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xi.  683. 

2.  A  body  of  soldiers.  (Generally  used  in  the 
plural,  and  signifying  soldiers  in  general,  whether 
few  or  many,  and  including  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
artillery.) 

“Whether  yond  troops  are  friends  or  enemy.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  v.  1. 

*3.  A  company  or  assemblage  of  people. 

“Before  the  merry  troop  the  minstrels  play’d.” 

Dryden:  Flower  and  Leaf,  352. 
*4.  A  band  or  company  of  performers  ;  a  troupe. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Mil.:  In  cavalry,  the  unit  of  formation,  form¬ 
ing  the  command  of  a  captain,  consisting  usually  of 
sixty  troopers,  and  corresponding  to  a  company  of 
infantry. 

2.  Music: 

(1)  A  march  in  quick  time. 

“When  the  drums  and  fifes  sounding  a  troop. 

Off  they  briskly  set.”  Defoe. 

(2)  The  second  beat  of  the  drum  as  the  signal  for 
inarching. 

troop:bird,  s.  Thesame  as  Troopial  (q.  v.). 
♦troop-meal,  adverb.  By  troops,  in  troops,  in 
erowds. 

“So  troop-meal,  Troy  pursued  awhile.” 

Chapman.  Homer’s  Iliad,  xvii.  634. 

troop-Sbip,  subst.  A  ship  for  the  conveyance  of 
troops ;  a  transport. 

“Then  we  steer  close  alongside  of  her  Majesty’s  great 
■troopship  the  Crocodile,  full  of  time-expired  and  invalid 
■oldiers.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 


Cross  TronconSe 
DemembrA 


troop,  v.  i.  [Troop,  s.] 

1.  To  collect  in  crowds ;  to  assemble  or  gather  in 
numbers. 

“  Nor,  while  they  pick  them  up  with  busy  bill, 

The  little  trooping  birds  unwisely  scares.” 

Thomson:  Spring,  136. 

2.  To  march  in  a  body  or  company. 

“Nor  do  I  as  an  enemy  to  peace, 

Troop  in  the  throngs  of  military  men.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  1. 

*3.  To  march  in  haste.  (Generally  followed  by 

off.) 

“At  whose  approach  ghosts  .  -  . 

Troop  home  to  churchyards.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  iii.  2. 

*4.  To  associate. 

“A  snowy  dove  trooping  with  crows.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  6. 

tro6p’-er,  s.  [Eng.  troop ;  -er.] 

1.  A  private  soldier  in  a  body  of  cavalry ;  a  horse- 
soldier. 

“His  old  troopers,  the  Satans  and  Beelzebubs  who  had 
hared  his  crimes,  and  who  now  shared  his  perils,  were 
ready  to  be  the  companions  of  his  flight.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  A  troop-ship  (q.  v.). 

“The  high,  white  sides  of  the  trooper,  swarming  with 
life.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

troo’-pi-ijil,  s.  [French  troupials,  from  troupe— a. 
troop,  from  their  habit  of  assembling  in  large 
flocks.] 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  several  species  of  the 
genus  Icterus ;  often  extended  to  the  sub-families 
Icterinee  and  Agelainae.  All  the  troopials  are  Ameri¬ 
can,  and  in  some  respects  resemble  the  Starlings 
and  in  others  the  Finches  of  the  Old  World.  In  the 
Icterinse  the  prevailing  colors  of  the  plumage  are 
yellow  and  black,  and  the  species  are  also  known  as 
Orioles.  The  Common  Troopial,  Icterus  vulgaris ,  is 
about  ten  inches  long  ,  back  and  abdomen  yellow  ; 
head,  neck,  breast,  and  tail  black ;  white  band  on 
wings.  The  Orchard  Troopial,  I.  spurius,  resembles 
tho  Baltimore  Oriole  (q  v.)  in  general  appearance, 
but  is  slenderer  in  form. 


troop  -iiig,  pr.par.  or  a.  [Troop,  u.j 

Tf  Trooping  the  colors: 

Mil. :  A  ceremony  observed  in  garrisons,  when  the 
whole  of  the  guards  are  paraded  previous  to  march¬ 
ing  to  their  respective  posts.  These  bodies  are 
formed  in  line,  on  the  flank  and  in  front  of  which 
the  color  is  placed,  protected  by  sentries.  The  band 
faces  it  on  the  opposite  flank.  After  the  guards  are 
inspected,  &c.,  the  band  advances  in  slow  time  to 
the  color,  which  is  now  provided  with  an  escort ; 
and,  finally,  the  band,  escort,  and  color  pass  between 
the  opened  ranks  of  the  guards  in  a  series  of  single 
files  until  the  other  flank  of  the  line  is  reached. 
The  colors  are  saluted  by  presenting  arms,  and  the 
guards  march  past. 

troost’-Ite,  s.  [After  Prof.  G.  Troost,  of  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tennessee  ;  suff.  -ite  ( Min .).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Willemite  (q.  v.) ,  occurring  in 
large  opaque  crystals,  which  are  mostly  impure 
from  the  presence  of  iron  and  manganese.  Found 
with  franklinite,  &c.,  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey. 

tro-pse-o-la'-ge-se,  subst.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  tro. 
pceol(um) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Botany :  Indian-cresses  ;  an  order  of  Hypogynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Malvales  Smooth,  twisting  or 
twining  herbs  of  tender  texture  and  acrid  taste. 
Peduncles  axillary,  one-flowered.  Sepals  three  to 
five,  generally  with  valvate  aestivation,  the  upper 
one  with  a  long  spur;  petals  normally  five,  yellow, 
scarlet,  orange,  rarely  blue,  sometimes  reduced  to 
two  or  even  one,  convolute  in  aestivation ;  stamens 
six  to  ten  ;  anthers  two-celled ;  style  one ;  stigmas 
three  to  five  ;  ovary  one,  three-cornered ;  three  or 
five  carpels  ;  ovules  solitary  ;  fruit  indehiscent ;  seeds 
large,  without  albumen,  filling  the  cell  in  which 
they  are.  Known  genera  five,  species  forty-three. 
( Bindley .)  All  from  the  temperate  parts  of  America. 
The  order  was  formed  by  the  elevation  of  the  tribe 
Tropaeoleae  [1]  ;  now  most  botanists  are  reverting  to 
the  old  arrangement. 


tro-pae-o-le-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tropceoltum ) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Botany : 

1.  A  tribe' of  Geraniacese,  the  equivalent  of  the 

order  Tropeeolaceee  (q.  v.).  ( Jussieu ,  c fee.) 

2.  The  typical  tribe  of  Tropeeolaceee,  having  irreg¬ 
ular  flowers  and  pendulous  ovules. 

tro-pae-oP-Ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  tropceol(um ) ;  -ic.] 
Derived  from  tropeeolum. 


tropseolic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  An  acid  extracted  from  the  herb  and  seed 
of  Tropeeolum  majus,  by  heating  with  alcohol.  It 
crystallizes  in  slender  needles,  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 


tro-pae  -o-lum,  trop-se-o  -lum,  s.  [Gr.  tropaion 

=  a  trophy.  So  named  from  its  peltate  leaves.]  _ 

Botany :  Indian-cress  or  N  asturtium  ;  the  typical 
genus  of  Tropaeolaceee  (q.  v.)  Calyx  live-parted, 
the  upper  lobe  spurred ,  petals  normally  five,  un¬ 
equal,  the  three  lowest  small  or  wanting ;  stamens 
eight,  free ;  carpels  three,  kidney-shaped ;  fruit 
roundish,  furrowed,  indehiscent,  the  seed  large, 
filling  the  cell.  Climbing  plants  from  South 
America.  Those  best  known  are  Tropeeolum  majus, 
the  great,  and  T.  minus,  the  small,  Indian-cress  or 
Nasturtium.  The  leaves  of  the  first  are  peltate, 
nerved,  orbicular,  somewhat  lobed,  the  nerves  not 
mucronate ;  petals  obtuse.  It  was  brought  at  first 
from  Peru.  The  second  species  is  smaller  than  the 
last,  with  peltate  nerves,  orbicular  leaves,  deep 
yellow  flowers,  streaked  with  orange  and  red.  The 
berries  of  both  species  are  gathered  when  green 
and  made  into  a  pickle,  and  used  also  as  a  garnish 
for  dishes.  T.  tricolorum  is  a  highly  ornamental 
species,  having  the  calyx  wavy,  scarlet,  tipped  with 
black,  and  the  petals  yellow.  T.  canariense  is  a 
climbing  variety  known  as  the  Canary  creeper.  Of 
late  years  florists  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  end¬ 
less  varieties  of  colors  of  tropseolum. 

tr5-par  -I-on,  s.  [Troperion.J 

trope,  subst.  [Lat.  tropus= a  figure  of  speech,  a 
trope,  from  Gr.  tropos=a  turning,  a  turn  or  figure 
of  speech,  from  trepb— to  turn ;  Fr.  trope ;  Sp.  & 
Ital.  tropo .] 

1.  Rhet.:  A  figurative  use  of  a  word;  a  word  or 
expression  used  in  a  different  sense  from  that 
which  it  properly  possesses,  or  a  word  changed 
from  its  original  signification  to  another  for  the 
sake  of  giving  life  or  emphasis  to  an  idea,  as  when 
we  call  a  stupid  fellow  an  ass,  or  a  shrewd  man  a 
fox.  Tropes  are  chiefly  of  four  kinds :  Metaphor, 
metonymy,  synecdoche,  and  irony  (see  these 
words)  ;  but  to  these  may  be  added  allegory,  pro¬ 
sopopoeia,  antonomasia,  and  perhaps  some  others. 

“Figures  of  words  are  commonly  called  tropes,  and  con¬ 
sist  in  a  word’s  being  employed  to  signify  something 
that  is  different  from  its  original  and  primitive;  so  that 
if  you  alter  the  word,  you  destroy  the  figure.” — Blair: 
Rhetoric,  lect.  44. 

*2.  Roman  Ritual:  The  name  given  to  verses  snng 
at  High  Mass,  before  or  after,  and  sometimes  in  the 
middle  of  the  Introit.  Tropes  were  introduced  by 
the  monks  as  early  as  A.  D.  1000,  but  were  removed 
from  the  Missal  on  its  revision  under  Pius  Y. 
(1566-72). 

trop-er,  s.  [Troperion.] 

tr5-per-I-on,  tro-par-i-on,  trop’-er,  subst . 

[Trope.] 

Roman  Ritual:  A  book  containing  the  tropes 
[Trope,  2.],  but  frequently  used  also  for  a  book 
containing  Sequences.  The  word  Troperion  often 
occurs  in  Church  inventories.  ( Addis  &  Arnold.) 

troph'-I,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  trophos=one  who  feeds  or 
nourishes;  trephd= to  nourish.] 

Entom. :  The  organs  about  the  mouth  in  insects. 
These  are  of  two  types,  the  masticatory  and  the 
suctorial,  which  are  sometimes  modified  and  occa¬ 
sionally  combined.  The  trophi  of  Masticatory 
Insects,  such  as  Beetles,  consist  of  (1)  an  upper  lip, 
orlabrum;  (2)  a  pair  of  mandibles,  for  biting ;  (3) 
a  pair  of  maxillee,  for  chewing;  (4)  a  lower  lip,  or 
labium.  In  the  Suctorial  Insects,  such  as  the  But¬ 
terflies,  the  labrum  and  mandibles  are  rudimentary : 
the  maxillae  are  greatly  elongated,  and  form  a  spiral 
trunk,  or  antlia,  by  which  the  juices  of  flowers  are 
sucked  up. 

troph'-Ic,  *troph'-Ic-al,  adj.  [Gr.  trophikos= 
nursing,  tending,  from  frqp/ie=nourishment.j  Per¬ 
taining  or  relating  to  the  direct  influence  of  nour¬ 
ishment  or  nutrition. 

trophic-nerves,  s.  pi. 

Physiol. :  Any  nerves  which  either  actually  influ¬ 
ence  nutrition,  or  have  been  supposed  to  do  so;  as 
the  fifth  or  trigeminal  nerve,  which  has  a  certain 
influence  on  the  nutrition  of  the  eye.  ( Foster : 
Physiol.,  ch.  v.,  §  5.) 

tr5  -phxed,  *tro-phyed,  a.  [Eng.  trophy ;  -ed.) 
Adorned  with  trophies. 

“  The  name  that  wont  the  trophy’ d  arch  to  grace.” 

Rowe:  Lucan;  Pharsalia,  viii. 

troph'-is,  s.  [Gr.  frop/ws=well-fed,  stout,  large.] 

Botany :  A  genus  of  Artocarpaceee.  Flowers  dioe¬ 
cious,  spike  axillary,  males  with  four  stamens, 
females  with  a  single  ovule.  Fruit  succulent.  Na¬ 
tives  of  both  the  East  and  the  West  Indies.  Trophis 
americana,  the  Ramoon  tree,  is  about  twenty  feet 
high,  and  bears  pleasantly  flavored  drupes  about 
the  size  of  grapes.  It  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies, 
where  the  leaves  and  twigs  are  eaten  by  cattle. 
The.  milky  juice  of  T.  asper,  a  small  evergreen 
Indian  tree,  is  applied  to  cracked  heels  and  sore 
hands.  It  is  astringent  and  septic,  and  the  bark, 
in  decoction,  is  used  as  a  lotion  in  fevers  ;  the  rough 
loaves  are  employed  to  polish  wood.  T.  spinosa  is 
another  Indian  species ;  its  fruit  is  eaten  in  curries. 
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fcroph  -on,  subst.  [Greek  trophon— that  which 
aourishes ;  food.] 

Zobl.  <&  Palceont  :  A  sub-genus  of  Fusus,  with 
thirty-eight  recent  species  from  the  Antarctic  and 
Northern  Seas,  the  British  coast,  &c.  Fossil  in 
Chili  and  Britain, 

Tro-pho  -ni-(in,  adj.  [See  def.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  the  Grecian  architect  Trophonius,  or  to 
his  cave  or  his  architecture.  Trophonius  is  said  to 
have  built  the  celebrated  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi.  He  had  a  temple  at  Lebadeia,  and  was 
worshiped  as  Jupiter  Trophonius.  In  this  temple 
was  a  celebrated  cave,  and  those  who  descended 
into  it  were  said  to  speak  oracularly  on  their  re¬ 
turn  ;  but  the  impressions  produced  by  the  descent 
were  thought  to  be  so  saddening  that  the  visitor 
remained  a  victim  to  melancholy  the  rest  of  his 
life.  Hence  arose  the  proverb  applied  to  a  serious 
man — that  he  looked  as  if  he  came  out  of  the  cave 
of  Trophonius. 

♦troph-6-pol-len,  s.  [Greek  trophos=&  feeder, 
and  Lat.  pollen  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Turpin’s  name  for  the  septum  of  an  anther. 

troph'-o-some,  s.  [Greek  trophos—a  nurse,  and 
80»ia=the  body.] 

Z06I. :  A  term  proposed  by  Prof.  Allman  for  the 
whole  assemblage  of  nutritive  zoOids  of  a  Hydro- 
zoon  (q.  v.). 

troph'-o-sperm,  *troph-o-sper  -mi-um,  subst. 
[Gr.  trophos— a  feeder,  and  sperma—  a  seed.] 

Bot. :  A  name  used  by  Richard  for  the  placenta 

(q.  v.). 

tro  -phy,  *tro-phee,  s.  [Fr.  trophie- a  trophy, 
the  spoil  of  an  enemy,  from  Lat.  tropceum—  a  sign 
of  victory,  from  Gr.  tropaion= a 
monument  of  an  enemy’s  defeat, 
a  trophy,  prop.  neut.  sing,  of 
tropaios  =  pertaining  to  a  de¬ 
feat,  from  trope— a.  return,  a  put¬ 
ting  to  flight  of  an  enemy  by 
causing  them  to  turn,  from  trepo 
=to  turn  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  trofeo.] 

I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  monument  or  memorial  in 
commemoration  of  a  victory.  It 
consisted  of  some  of  the  arms 
and  other  spoils  of  the  van¬ 
quished  enemy,  hung  upon  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  or  a  pillar  by  the 
victors,  either  on  the  field  of 
battle  or  in  the  capital  of  the  Trophy, 
•conquered nation.  If  for  a  naval 

victory,  it  was  erected  on  the  nearest  land.  The 
trophies  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  decked 
out  with  the  arms  of  the  vanquished  for  land 
victories,  with  the  beaks  of  the  enemy’s  vessels  for 
naval  engagements.  [Rosteal-coltjmn.]  In  mod¬ 
ern  times  trophies  have  been  erected  in  churches 
and  other  public  buildings  to  commemorate  a 
victory. 

2.  Anything  taken  and  preserved  as  a  memorial 
of  victory,  as  flags,  standards,  arms,  and  the  like. 

“No  hostile  standard  has  been  seen  here  but  as  a  trophy .” 
— Macaulay .-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

*3.  A  memorial,  a  monument. 

“Worn  as  a  memorable  trophy  of  predeceased  valor.” — 
Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  v.  1. 

4.  Anything  that  is  an  evidence  or  memorial  of 
victory  or  conquest. 

II.  Arch.:  An  ornament  representing  the  stem  of 
a  tree,  charged  or  encompassed  with  arms  and  mil¬ 
itary  weapons,  offensive  and  defensive. 

trophy-cress,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  TropsBolum  (q.  v.). 

♦trophy-money,  s.  A  duty  formerly  paid  in 
England  annually  by  housekeepers  toward  provid¬ 
ing  harness,  drums,  colors,  &c.,  for  the  militia. 

tro-phy-wort,  s.  [Eng.  trophy ,  and  wort.'] 

Bot. :  The  genus  Tropaeolum  (q.  v.). 

trop-ic  (1),  *trop'-ick,  *trop-ik,  s.  &  a.  [Fr. 

tropique,  from  Lat.  tropicum,  accus.  of  tropicus= 
tropical,  from  Gr.  tropikos  =  belonging  to  a  turn ; 
ho  tropikos  kyklos= the  tropic  circle,  from  tropos=  a 
turn  ;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  tropico .]  [Trope.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  (PL):  The  regions  lying  between  the  tropics 
or  near  them  on  either  side. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron.:  One  of  the  two  small  circles  of  the 
celestial  sphere,  situated  on  each  side  of  the  equa¬ 
tor,  at  a  distance  of  23°  28',  and  parallel  to  it,  which 
the  sun  just  reaches  at  its  greatest  declination 
north  or  south,  and  from  which  it  turns  again  to¬ 
ward  the  equator,  the  northern  circle  being  called 


the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  and  the  southern  the  Tropic 
of  Capricorn,  from  the  names  of  the  two  signs  at 
which  they  touch  the  ecliptic. 

“Seven  times  the  sun  has  either  tropic  view’d, 

The  winter  banish’d,  and  the  spring  renew’d.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  i.  1,064. 

2.  Geog. :  One  of  the  two  parallels  of  terrestrial 
latitude  corresponding  to  the  celestial  tropics, 
being  at  the  same  distance  from  the  terrestrial 
equator  as  the  celestial  tropics  are  from  the  celes¬ 
tial  equator.  The  one  north  of  the  equator  is  called 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer  and  that  south  of  the  equator 
the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  Over  these  circles  the  sun 
is  vertical  when  his  declination  is  greatest,  and  they 
include  that  portion  of  the  globe  called  the  torrid 
zone,  a  zone  about  47°  wide,  having  the  equator  for 
a  central  line. 

B.  As  adjective :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tropics; 
tropical. 

“Hurra,  hurral  Our  watch  is  done! 

We  hail  once  more  the  tropic  sun.” 

Scott:  Bridal  of  Triermain,  iii.  24. 

U  The  stars  are  brighter  in  the  tropics  than  in  the 
temperate  zones,  and  astronomical  observation  is 
easier.  Cyclones  arise  within  the  tropics.  The 
characteristic  vegetation  of  the  tropics  consists  of 
gigantic  endogens,  as  palms,  some  of  which  rise  to 
a  height  of  from  100  to  200  feet.  More  polypetalous 
exogens  are  arborescent  than  in  temperate  climes. 
The  Coniferee  exist  chiefly  on  mountains.  Ferns 
abound  in  tropical  islands,  and  deltas  where  water 
is  plentiful,  so  that  in  some  localities  from  250  to 
300  species  may  be  gathered.  The  tropical  type  of 
vegetation  was  separated  at  a  remote  period  into 
two  portions,  one  in  the  Old  World,  the  other  in  the 
New.  Shells  are  brighter  than  in  lands  where  the 
sun  is  less  powerful,  the  birds  more  numerous  and 
of  gayer  plumage,  the  feline  tribe  larger  and  in 
graa ter  numbers.  The  Anthropidee  have  their  appro¬ 
priate  seat  in  tropical  lands. 

tropic-bird,  s. 

Ornith.:  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of  the 
genus  Phaeton  (q.  v.).  They  are  tropical  sea-birds, 
in  habits  and  general  appearance  approaching  gulls 
and  terns,  and  resembling  the  latter  in  their  mode 
of  flight.  Their  powers  of  flight  are  great,  and  they 
are  usually  seen  at  considerable  distances  from  the 
land,  as  they  live  almost  entirely  on  the  wing,  and 
when  they  do  not  return  to  the  distant  shore  to 
roost,  rest  upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  They  are 
about  thirty  inches  long,  of  which  the  long  tail- 
feathers  occupy  about  one-half.  The  general  hue 
of  the  plumage  is  white ;  in  two  species,  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  Phaeton  aether ius  (or  candidus)  and 
P.  flavirostris,  the  tail-feathers  are  white ;  in  the 
third  species,  P.  phcenicurus,  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  they  are  red,  and  are  highly  valued  by  the 
natives  of  the  South  Seas  as  ornaments.  Tropic- 
birds  nest  in  holes  in  cliffs  and  on  rocky  islands,  the 
female  laying  only  one  egg,  and  the  male  sitting  in 
a  hole  by  her  side,  both  with  heads  inward. 

trop'-Ic  (2),  a.  [Eng.  (a)trop(ine) ;  -ic.]  Derived 
from  atropine. 

tropic-kcid,  s. 

Chem. :  C9H10O3.  A  monobasic  acid,  obtained  by 
digesting  atropine  and  belladonna  with  baryta 
water.  It  crystallizes  in  needles  and  plates  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  and  melts  at  117°. 

trop-ic-gl  (1),  a.  [Eng.  tropic  (1) ;  -al.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tropics  ;  being  or  lying 
within  the  tropics. 

“Many  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this,  beside  the 
accidental  ones  from  the  make  of  the  particular  coun¬ 
tries,  tropical  winds,  or  the  like.” — Dampier:  Voyages  (an. 
1688). 

2.  Characteristic  of  the  tropics  ;  as  tropical  heat. 

3.  Incident  to  the  tropics ;  as  tropical  diseases. 

tropical-lichen,  s. 

Pathol.:  Prickly-heat  (q.  v.). 

tropical-year,  subst.  The  same  as  Solar-tear. 
[Year.] 

trop-ic-al  (2),  a.  [Eng.  trop(e);  -ical.]  Figu¬ 
rative  ;  metaphorical ;  of  the  nature  of  a  trope, 

“  This  is  all  which  we  mean  besides  the  tropical  and 
figurative  presence.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Real  Presence,  g  1. 

trop  -lC-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tropical  (2);  -ly.] 
in  a  tropical  or  figurative  manner  ;  figuratively. 

“He  grants  it  in  plain  terms,  that  Christ’s  body  is 
chewed,  is  attrite  or  broken  with  the  teeth,  and  that  not 
tropically  but  properly.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Real  Presence,  §  3. 

trop-lc-o-pol  -l-tan,  a.  [Eng.  tropic,  and  Gr. 
polites=  a  citizen.]  Belonging  to  the  tropics  ;  found 
only  in  the  tropics. 

“  Tropicopolitan  groups.” — Wallace. 

trop-ic -or-is,  s.  [Gr.  tropis— a  ship’s  keel,  and 
koris=  a  bug.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Scutata.  Tropicoris  rufipes 
is  the  Red-legged  Bug ;  the  sides  of  the  prothorax 


are  produced  into  broad-pointed  processes;  che 
prevailing  color  is  brown,  with  many  large  black 
punctures,  and  on  the  tip  of  the  scutellum  a  reddish 
spot.  Length,  two-thirds  of  an  inch, 
trop’-i-dine,  s.  [En g.trop(ine) ;  suff.  -id,  -ine.] 
Chemistry:  C8H13N.  An  oil  obtained  by  heating 
tropine  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  or 
with  glacial  acetic  acid  to  180°.  It  has  the  odor  of 
conine,  and  boils  at  162°. 

trop-i-do-,  pref .  _  [Gr.  tropis  (late  genit.  tropi - 
dos)  —  a  keel.]  Having  a  keel-like  process  or  proc¬ 
esses. 

trop-I-do-lep’-Is,  s.  [Pref.  tropido-,  and  Greet 
lepis=&  scale.] 

Zotil. :  A  genus  of  Iguanidse,  with  fifteen  species, 
ranging  over  the  greater  part  of  tropical  America 
and  north  to  California.  Back  not  crested ;  throat 
with  a  fold  on  each  side. 

trop-I-do-lep-ig’-ma,  s.  [Pref.  tropido and  Gr. 
lepisma= that  which  is  peeled  off.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Scincidse,  with  six  species,  pecul¬ 
iar  to  Australia.  Tail  elongate,  round,  tapering, 
armed ;  scales  three  or  five  keeled,  slightly  toothed 
behind. 

trop-l-do-lep'-tus,  s.  [Pref.  tropido-,  and  Greek 
leptos— thin.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Orthidse,  separated  from 
Strophomena  (q.  v.),  with  two  species  from  the 
Devonian  of  the  United  States. 

trop  l  do-no  -tus,  s.  [Pref.  tropido-,  and  Greek 
notos= the  back.] 

Zodl.:  A  genus  of  Colubrine  Snakes,  sub-family 
Natricinee,  with  numerous  species,  very  widely  dis¬ 
tributed,  absent  only  from  South  America.  Body 
stout  to  slender,  tapering  to  head  and  tail,  belly 
round ;  head  distinct,  crown  flat,  occipital  tract 
broad,  snout  narrow ;  tail  tapering  to  a  point;  eye 
moderately  large,  pupil  round ;  teeth  small ;  scales 
keeled,  pointed,  truncate,  or  emarginate.  [Snaee.J 
trop-i-doph'-or-a,  s.  [Pref.  tropido-,  and  Greek 
pftoros=bearing.] 

Zodl. :  The  name  given  by  Troschel  to  the  species 
of  Cyclostoma  (q.  v.)  which  have  the  whorl  spirally 
keeled.  They  are  found  in  Madagascar  and  the 
adjacent  islands  and  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
trop-i-doph'-or-us,  s.  [Tropidophora.] 

Zodl.:  A  genus  of  Scincidse,  with  two  species  from 
Cochin  China  and  the  Philippines.  Tail  with  four 
spinous  keels  above,  and  its  sides  smooth.  Pre- 
anal  plates  three,  large  ;  thecentral  one  triangular. 

trop-i-do-rhyn-chus,  s.  [Pref.  tropido-,  and 
Gr.  rhyngchos=the  snout.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Meliphagidse,  with  eighteen 
species,  ranging  from  Moluccas  and  Lombok  to 
New  Guinea,  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Cale¬ 
donia.  [Friar-bird.] 

trop-i-do-ster-nus,  s.  [Pref.  tropido-,  and  Gr. 
sternon= the  breast,  the  chest.] 

Entom. :  A  large  genus  of  Hydrophilidse,  from 
North  and  South  America.  Some  are  metallic, 
others  with  yellow  stripes. 
trop-Ine,  s.  [Eng.  ( a)tropine  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  CgHijNO.  An  organic  base  obtained  by 
heating  atropine  with  a  saturated  solution  of 
baryta  water,  and  precipitating  the  baryta  with 
carbonic  acid  gas.  It  has  a  strong  alkaline  reac¬ 
tion,  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  melts 
at  62°,  and  boils  at  229°.  From  its  ethereal  solution 
it  crystallizes  in  colorless  anhydrous  tables. 

♦trop’-ist,  subst.  [Eng.  tropic) ;  -isf.]  One  who 
deals  in  tropes ;  one  who  explains  the  Scriptures  by 
tropes  and  figures  of  speech. 

ttrop-6-log’-ic,  *trop-o-log'-ic-al,  adj.  [Eng. 
tropologiy)  ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Varied  or  characterized  by 
tropes ;  changed  from  the  original  import  of  the 
the  words ;  figurative. 

“  When,  it  is  any  of  these,  although  we  are  not  to  recede 
from  the  literal  sense;  yet  we  are  to  take  the  second  sig- 
niiication,  the  tropological  or  figurative.” — Bp.  Taylor: 
Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  11. 

ftrop  6-log-Ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tropological; 
•ly.]  In  a  tropological  manner ;  figuratively. 

“  This  was  the  general  opinion  concerning  the  Greekish 
fables,  that  some  of  them  were  physically  and  some  trap- 
ologically  allegorical.” — Cudworth:  Intell.  System,  p.  612. 

♦tro-pol-o-glze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  tropologiy ) ;  -ize.] 
To  use  in  a  tropological  or  figurative  manner;  to 
change  to  a  figurative  sense ;  to  use  as  a  trope. 

“If  Athena  or  Minerva  be  tropologized  into  prudence, 
then  let  the*pagans  shew  what  substantial  essence  it 
hath.” — Cudworth:  Intell.  Syst.,  p.  620. 

tro-pol  -6-gy,  s.  [Gr.  tropos  =  a  trope ;  suffix 
-ology.]  A  rhetorical  mode  of  speech,  including 
tropes,  or  a  change  of  some  word  from  the  original 
meaning. 

“Not  attaining  the  deuterology  and  second  intention 
of  words,  they  omit  their  superconsequences,  coherences, 
figures,  or  tropologies,  and  are  not  persuaded  beyond 
their  literalities.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  f. 
-cian.  -tian  -  sffian.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  hgl,  del. 


trossers 

■*tr8ss'-ere,  8.  pi.  [French  trousses.]  Trousers 

v.). 

“You  rode  like  a  kern  of  Ireland:  your  French  hose  off, 
and  in  your  strait  trossers.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iii.  7. 

trot,  *trotte,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  trotter  (O.  Fr.  troter ), 
from  Low  Latin  toluto  =  to  trot ;  Lat.  tolutarius  — 
going  at  a  trot,  from  tolutim=&t  a  trot,  from  tollo 
to  lift  (the  feet) ;  O.  Dut.  tratten=to  trot;  Welsh 
trotio;  Ger.  trotten.  {She at.)  Perhaps  onomato- 
poetic.J 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  move  faster  than  in  walking,  as  a  horse  or 
other  quadruped,  by  lifting  one  fore-foot  and  the 
hind-foot  of  the  opposite  side  at  the  same  time. 

“When  a  horse  trots,  his  legs  are  in  this  position,  two 
in  the  air  and  two  upon  the  ground,  at  the  same  time 
crosswise;  that  is  to  say,  the  near-foot  before,  and  the  off- 
foot  behind,  are  off  the  ground,  and  the  other  two  upon  it, 
and  so  alternately  of  the  other  two.”—Berenger:  History 
and  Art  of  Horsemanship,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  To  move  or  walk  fast ;  to  run. 

B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  trot ;  to  ride  at  a  trot. 

“  The  whips  trotted  the  pack  to  Gravel-hill.” — London 
Daily  Chronicle. 

IT  To  trot  out:  To  cause  to  trot,  as  a  horse,  to 
show  his  paces ;  hence,  to  induce  a  person  to 
exhibit  himself  or  his  hobby ;  to  draw  out ;  to  bring 
forward. 

trot,  s.  [Teot,  v .] 

1.  The  pace  of  a  horse  or  other  quadruped,  more 
rapid  than  a  walk,  but  of  various  degrees  of  swift¬ 
ness,  when  he  lifts  one  fore-foot  and  the  hind-foot 
of  the  opposite  side  at  the  same  time. 

“All  writers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  have  con¬ 
stantly  asserted  the  trot  to  be  the  foundation  of  every 
lesson  you  can  teach  a  horse.” — Berenger:  Hist.  &  Art  of 
Horsemanship,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  A  term  of  endearment  used  to  a  child  owing  to 
its  short  trotting  gait. 

*3.  An  old  woman.  (Used  in  contempt.) 

“  Put  case  an  aged  trot  be  somewhat  tough? 

If  coyne  shee  bring  the  care  will  be  the  lesse.” 

Turbervile:  Answere  for  Taking  a  Wife. 

4.  (See  extract.) 

“ Bottom-fishing  with  a  single  hook  and  ground  lead, 
and  long-lining  with  a  trot — a  line  stretched  along  the 
bottom  with  hooks  at  intervals.” — Field,  Dec.  26,  1885. 

trot-co'-§ie,  trot-co'-§y,  s.  [Prob.  for  throat- 
cosy.']  A  warm  covering  for  the  head,  neck,  and 
breast  when  traveling  in  bad  weather.  (Scotch.) 

“  He  roared  to  Mattie  to  air  his  trotcosey,  to  have  his 
jackboots  greased.” — Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxvi. 

troth,  a.  [A  variant  of  truth  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Belief,  faith,  fidelity. 

“Now,  by  my  life! — my  sire’s  most  sacred  oath — 

To  thee  I  pledge  my  full,  my  firmest  troth.” 

Byron:  Nisus  and  Euryalus. 

2.  Truth,  veracity,  verity. 

“By  my  troth,  Nerissa,  my  little  body  is  a-weary  of  this 
great  world.” — Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

3.  The  act  of  betrothing;  betrothal;  the  pledg¬ 
ing  of  one’s  word. 

♦troth-plight,  *troth-plyte,  v.  t.  To  betroth  or 
affiance. 

“  Megara  and  Hercules  were  sent  for;  the  king  made 
them  to  troth-plyte  each  other,  with  great  joy  of  both 
parties.” — Destruction  of  Troy,  bk.  ii.,  p.  258. 

troth-plight,  a.  &  s. 

A.  Asadj.:  Betrothed,  affianced,  espoused. 

“This,  your  son-in-law. 

Is  trothplight  to  your  daughter.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  i.  2. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  betrothing  or  plighting 

faith. 

“  [My  wife]  deserves  a  name 
As  rank  as  any  flax-wench,  that  puts  to 
Before  her  troth-plight.” 

Shakesp. :  Winter’s  Tale,  i.  2. 

troth-plighted,  adj.  Having  fidelity  pledged ; 
plighted. 

♦troth-ring,  s.  A  betrothal  ring. 

“I  had  sooner  cut 

My  hand  off  (though  ’twere  kissed  the  hour  before 
And  promised  a  pearl  troth-ring  for  the  next).” 

E.  B.  Browning :  Aurora  Leigh,  ix. 

♦troth'-less,  *troth-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  troth;  -less.] 
Faithless,  treacherous. 

“You  follow  but  a  rash  and  trothless  guide, 

That  leades  vain  men  amisse.” 

Fairfax:  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  xiv.  30. 

trot'-ter,  s.  [Eng.  trot,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  trots  ;  specif.,  a  trotting  horse  (q.  v.). 

“Such  a  collection  of  brood  mares,  stallions,  race¬ 
horses  of  all  ages,  trotters,  and  riding  horses  as  could  not 
be  matched.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 
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2.  The  foot  of  an  animal,  especially  of  a  sheep ; 
applied  ludicrously  to  the  human  foot. 

“There  are  the  vendors  of  watercresses  and  flowers, 
there  are  the  boilers  of  trotters,  the  dealers  in  whelks  and 
winkles.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

trot-ting,  pr.par.  or  a.  [Teot,  «.] 

trotting-horse,  s. 

Zo6l.  &  Sport. :  A  horse  trained  to  trot  at  high 
speed  without  breaking  into  a  gallop.  Trotting 
horses  are  of  two  distinct  races :  (1)  The  Russian, 
which  is  Arabian  on  a  Flemish  stock,  attaining 
high  speed,  but  with  bad  knee-action ;  (2)  the  Amer¬ 
ican,  which  is  probably  both  Barb  and  Arabian  on 
an  English  stock.  Some  of  the  fastest  English 
trotting  horses  can  cover  a  mile  in  three  minutes, 
while  American  trotters  have  done  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  in  a  few  seconds  over  two  minutes.  The 
American  trotting  horse  has  been  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  in  speed,  and  what  a  few  years  ago 
was  considered  a  wonderful  performance  is  now 
looked  upon  as  commonplace.  The  history  of  the 
rise  of  the  trotting  horse — especially  from  the  time 
of  “  Rarus”  down  to  the  days  of  “  Nancy  Hanks” — 
presents  a  constantly  lower  record  of  the  time  re¬ 
quired  to  trot  a  mile.  The  names  of  individual 
American  trotters  are  known  all  over  the  world, 
and  the  prices  paid  for  some  of  them  seem  almost 
fabulous.  The  record  for  several  years  after  the 
adventof  “MaudS.”  remained  stationary,  butsince 
has  been  eclipsed  several  times.  “Nancy  Hanks” 
trotted  a  mile,  against  time,  in  two  minutes  and 
four  seconds,  harnessed  to  a  pneumatic  sulky 
weighing  62!4  lbs.  and  accompanied  by  a  running 
horse,  on  the  regulation  track,  Terre  Haute,  lnd.. 
Sept.  28,  1892.  “Alix,”  in  harness,  trotted  a  mile 
against  time  in  two  minutes  and  three  and  three- 
fourths  seconds,  at  Galesburg,  Ill.,  Sept.  19,  1894. 
“Star  Pointer,”  in  harness,  paced  a  mile  against 
time  in  one  minute  and  fiftymine  and  one-fourth 
seconds  at  Readville,  Mass.,  Aug.  28,  1897.  Cresceus, 
in  harness,  trotted  a  mile  against  time  in  two  min¬ 
utes  and  two  and  one-fourth  seconds,  at  Columbus, 
O.,  Aug.  2, 1901.  Major  Delmar,  with  use  of  the  wind¬ 
shield,  trotted  a  mile  against  time  in  one  minute 
and  fifty-nine  and  three-fourths  seconds  at  Mem¬ 
phis,1 Tenn.,Oct.22, 1903.  Lou  Dillon, with  aid  of  wind¬ 
shield,  trotted  a  mile  in  one  minute  and  fifty-eight 
and  a  half  seconds, at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Oct.  24,1903. 

trot’-toir  (oil’  as  war),  s.  [Fr.]  The  footway 
on  each  side  of  a  street ;  a  foot-pavement. 

“The  trottoirs  were  clogged  with  grimy  hummocks  of 
frozen  snow.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

trou-ba-dour,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Prov.  trobador, 
trobaire,  prob.  from  a  Low  Lat.  troparius  or  tropa- 
tor,  from  Lat.  tropus=a  trope,  a  kind  of  singing,  a 
song;  Ital.  trovatore;  Sp.  trovator;  Port,  trovator, 
trobador;  O.  Fr.  trover  (Fr.  trouver) ;  Prov.  tro- 
bar;  Sp.  &  Port,  trovar ;  ltal.  trovare— to  find 
out,  to  devise.]  One  of  a  class  of  poets  which 
appeared  first  in  Provence,  in  the  south  of  France, 
at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  They  were  the 
inventors  of  a  species  of  lyrical  poetry  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  romantic  and  amatory  subjects, 
and  generally  very  complicated  in  its  meter  and 
rhymes.  They  flourished  till  the  end  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century.  There  is  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  art  of  the  troubadours,  generally  called  the 
gay  science,  was  derived  from  the  East,  coming  into 
Europe  through  the  Spaniards,  and  the  troubadours 
of  Provence  learning  from  their  neighbors  of 
Spain.  Troubadour  poetry  was  cultivated  in 
Provence,  Toulouse,  DauphinA  and  other  parts  of 
France  south  of  the  Loire,  as  well  as  in  Catalania, 
Arragon,  and  Valencia  in  Spain,  and  in  the  north 
of  Italy.  Troubadours  frequently  attached  them¬ 
selves  to  the  courts  of  kings  and  nobles,  whom  they 
praised  or  censured  in  their  songs ;  but  it  was  a 
rule  that  some  lady  was  selected,  and  to  her,  under 
some  general  or  fancy  title,  love  songs,  complaints, 
and  other  poems  were  addressed.  The  “  love  service  ” 
of  the  troubadours  was  often  nothing  more  than 
mere  artificial  gallantry,  but  there  are  instances  on 
record  where  it  became  something  more  earnest. 
The  poems  of  the  troubadours  were  not  always  con¬ 
fined  to  subjects  of  gallantry;  sometimes  they 
treated  of  the  conditions  of  society,  the  evils  of 
the  times,  the  degeneracy  of  the  clergy,  and  other 
subjects.  ( Stainer  &  Barrett:  Diet,  of  Music.) 

*troub'-lU-ble,a.  [Eng,  tfoubl(e)  ;-able.]  Caus¬ 
ing  or  liable  to  cause  trouble  ;  troublesome. 

“And  troublable  ire,  that  araiseth  in  hem  the  flode  of 
troublinges,  tourmenteth  on  that  other  side.” — Chaucer: 
Boecius,  bk.  iv. 

troub  -le  (le  as  §1),  *trub-le,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr. 

trubler,  trobler  (Fr.  troubler),  as  if  from  a  Low  Lat. 
turbulo,  from  Lat.  turbula=a  disorderly  crowd,  a 
little  crowd,  dimin.  of  turba—a  crowd ;  Gr.  tyrbe= a 
throng,  disorder.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  put  into  confused  motion;  to  agitate,  to 
disturb,  to  disorder. 


troubler 

2.  To  annoy,  to  disturb,  to  molest,  to  interrupt, 
to  interfere  with. 

“I  would  not,  by  my  will,  have  troubled  you.”. 

Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  & 

3.  To  agitate,  to  distress,  to  grieve. 

“  Thou  didst  hide  thy  face,  and  I  was  troubled 
Psalm  xxx.  7. 

4.  To  give  occasion  of  labor  to ;  to  put  to  some 
exertion,  labor,  or  pains.  (Used  in  courteous 
phraseology;  as,  May  I  trouble  you  to  post  this 
letter?) 

5.  To  affect,  so  as  to  cause  uneasiness  or  anxiety. 

“He  was  an  infidel,  and  the  head  of  a  small  school  of 

infidels  who  were  troubled  with  a  morbid  desire  to  make 
converts.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  take  trouble ;  to  take  pains  ;  to  exert  one’s 
self ;  as,  Do  not  trouble  to  call  again. 

*2.  To  become  troubled,  disturbed,  or  thick. 

“  If  the  bawme  be  fyn  and  of  his  owne  kynde  the  watre 
schalle  nevere  trouble.” — Maundeville:  Travels. 

IF  Trouble  is  more  general  in  its  application  than 
disturb ;  we  may  be  troubled  by  the  want  of  a  thing, 
or  troubled  by  that  which  is  unsuitable ;  we  are  dis¬ 
turbed  by  that  which  actively  troubles.  Pecuniary 
wants  are  the  greatest  troubles  in  life ;  the  perverse¬ 
ness  of  servants,  the  indisposition  or  ill  behavior  of 
children,  are  domestic  troubles ;  but  the  noise  ol 
children  is  a  disturbance,  and  the  prospect  of  want 
disturbs  the  mind.  Trouble  may  be  permanent; 
disturbance  is  temporary,  and  refers  to  the  peace 
which  is  destroyed. 

troub -le  (le  as  $1),  *trow-ble,  a.&s.  [Teouble, 

verb.] 

♦A.  As  adjective:  Troubled,  disturbed,  grieved, 
agitated.  (In  this  use  pronounced  trub'-le.) 

“Than  is  accidie  the  anguish  of  &  trouble  herte.” — 
Chaucer:  Parson’s  Tale. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  troubled,  agi¬ 
tated,  perplexed,  annoyed,  or  distressed  ;  a  state  of 
worry,  distress,  perplexity,  or  annoyance ;  vexation. 

“Is  it  your  dear  friend  that  is  thus  in  trouble t” 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

2.  That  which  gives  or  occasions  trouble,  annoy¬ 
ance,  anxiety,  or  worry  ;  a  source  of  grief,  anxiety, 
agitation,  or  perplexity. 

“What  trouble  was  I  then  to  you?” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

3.  Pains,  labor,  exertion. 

“Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  L 

II.  Mining:  A  difficulty  in  a  coal-mine,  arising 
from  the  interposition  of  a  layer  of  sandstone  divid¬ 
ing  the  seam  into  two  portions ;  a  fault,  or  the 
gradual  closing  in  of  the  strata  above  and  below, 
terminating  the  seam.  The  latter  is  called  a  Nip. 

IT  (1)  To  get  into  trouble  :  To  get  into  a  difficulty ; 
to  be  detected  and  punished  for  some  act.  (Colloq.) 

“He  would  have  got  into  trouble  if  the  old  people  hadn’t 
helped  him  out  of  it.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

(2)  To  take  the  trouble  :  To  be  at  the  pains  of;  to 
exert  one’s  self ;  to  put  one’s  self  to  inconvenience 
in  order  to  do  something. 

*trouble-house,  s.  A  disturber  of  the  peace  or 
harmony  of  a  house  or  family. 

♦trouble-mirth,  s.  One  who  mars  or  disturbs 
enjoyment  or  mirth,  as  a  person  of  morose  disposi¬ 
tion  ;  a  spoil-sport. 

*trouble-rest,  s.  A  disturber  of  rest  or  quiet. 

♦trouble-state,  s.  A  disturber  of  the  community. 

“Those  fair  baits  those  trouble-states  still  use.” 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars. 

troub -led  (led  as  eld ) ,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Teotjbee, 
verb.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective:  Agitated,  disturbed,  perplexed, 
annoyed,  worried. 

“The  aspect  of  the  whole  House  was  troubled  and 
gloomy.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

♦troub -led-iy  (led  as  eld),  adverb.  [English 
troubled ;  - ly .]  In  a  troubled  or  confused  manner; 
confusedly. 

♦troub -le-ness  (le  as  el),  *trob-il-nes,  *tur- 
ble-nes,  s.  [Eng.  trouble;  -ness.]  The  state  ©r 
condition  of  being  troubled ;  trouble,  worry. 

“  In  your  graciouse  dayis  of  hertis  trobilnes 

I  had  nevir  knowlech.”  Chaucer:  Tale  of  Beryn. 

troub  -ler,  s.  [Eng.  troubl(e),v.  ;-er.]  One  who 
troubles,  disturbs,  afflicts,  or  molests ;  a  disturber. 

“The  innocent  troubler  of  their  quiet  sleeps 

In  what  may  now  be  called  a  peaceful  grave.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fail,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 

or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  trf,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 
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trout) ’-le-some  (le  as  §1),  a.  [English  trouble ; 

•some.  J 

1.  Giving  or  causing  trouble,  worry,  anxiety,  vex¬ 
ation,  inconvenience,  embarrassment,  or  sorrow; 
annoying,  vexatious,  tiresome,  harassing,  weari¬ 
some,  irksome,  importunate. 

“He  was  a  man  that  had  the  root  of  the  matter  in  him; 
but  he  was  one  of  the  most  troublesome  pilgrims  that 
ever  I  met  with  in  all  my  days.” — Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s 
Progress,  pt.  ii. 

*2.  Full  of  commotion  ;  tumultuous. 

“There  arose  in  the  ship  such  a  troublesome  disturb¬ 
ance.” — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  ii.  111. 

troub'-le-some-ly  (le  as  <?1),  adverb.  [English 
troublesome  ;  -ly.]  In  a  troublesome  manner  ;  so  as 
to  cause  trouble  ;  vexatiously. 

“Though  men  will  not  be  so  troublesomely  critical  as  to 
correct  us  in  the  use  of  words.” — Locke:  Human  Underst., 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  x. 

troub’-le  some-ness  (le  as  el),  *trow  ble-som- 
ness,  s.  [Eng.  troublesome  ;  -aess.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  troublesome ;  vexatiousness,  irk¬ 
someness,  uneasiness,  importunity. 

“But  Jesus  [was]  offended  with  this  importunitie  and 
troublesomnes .” —Udall :  Matthew  xii. 

*troub-lous,  *troub-louse,  a.  [Eng.  troubl(e) ; 
* ous .] 

1.  Full  of  commotion ;  disturbed,  agitated,  or 
troubled. 

“Where  three  swart  sisters  of  the  weird  band 
Were  muttering  curses  to  the  troublous  wind.” 

Cooper:  Tomb  of  Shakespeare. 

2.  Disturbing,  agitating,  troubling  ;  causing  anx¬ 
iety. 

“My  troublous  dream  this  night  doth  make  me  sad.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  2. 

3.  Full  of  trouble  or  disorder;  tumultuous,  dis¬ 
orderly. 

“  The  street  shall  be  built  again,  and  the  wall,  even  in 
troublous  times.” — Daniel  ix.  26. 

4.  Restless,  agitated. 

“  His  flowing  tongue  and  troublous  spright.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  iii.  4. 

*trofib'-l^,  *trob-ly,  *trub-ly,  adj.  [English 
troubl{e)  ;  - y .]  Troubled;  disturbed. 

“  Medle  with  mannis  lawe  that  iB  trobly  water.” — 
Wycliffe:  Select  Works,  i.  14. 

trough  (gh  as  f),  *trogh,  *troffe,  s.  [A.  S.  trog, 
troh=&  trough  or  hollow  vessel;  cogn.  with  Dut.  & 
Icel.  trog;  Dan.  trug ;  Sw.  tr&g ;  Ger.  trog;  M.  H. 
Ger.  troc .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  vessel  of  wood,  stone,  or  metal,  generally 
rather  long  and  not  very  deep,  open  at  the  top,  and 
used  for  holding  water,  fodder  for  cattle,  or  the  like. 

“  The  unthrifty  sone  .  .  .  was  compelled  to  come  to 
the  hoggis  troffe  for  hunger.” — Joye:  Expos,  of  Daniel, 
ch.  iv. 

2.  Anything  resembling  a  trough  in  shape,  as  a 
depression  between  two  ridges  or  between  two 
waves  ;  a  basin-shaped  or  oblong  hollow. 

“  It  now  imports  beneath  what  sign  thy  hoes 
The  deep  trough  sink,  and  ridge  alternate  raise.” 

Qrainger:  Sugar  Cane,  i. 

*3.  A  kind  of  boat ;  a  canoe. 

“  Here  come  every  morning  at  the  break  of  day  twentie 
or  thirty  canoas  or  troughes  of  the  Indians.” — Hackluyt: 
Voyages,  iii.  454. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem. :  The  vat  or  pan  containing  water  over 
which  gas  is  distilled. 

2.  Electricity : 

(1)  The  tray  or  vat  containing  the  metallic  solu¬ 
tion  used  in  electroplating. 

(2)  The  array  of  cells  which  hold  the  solutions  in 
which  the  elements  are  placed,  if  in  trough  form. 
[Galvanic-battery.] 

3.  Metall. :  A  frame,  vat,  buddle,  or  rocker  in 
ivhich  ores  or  slimes  are  washed  and  sorted  in  water. 

trough-battery,  s.  A  compound  voltaic  battery 
in  which  the  cells  are  connected  in  one  trough. 

trough-gutter,  s. 

Build. :  A  gutter  in  the  form  of  a  trough  placed 
below  the  eaves  of  buildings, 

trough-shells,  s.  pi. 

Zobl.:  The  family  Mactridae  (q.  v.). 

*troul,  v.  &  s.  [Troll.] 

trounce,  *trounse,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  tronche= a  piece 
of  timber;  Fr.  tronc=  a  trunk;  trongon— a  trun¬ 
cheon.]  To  punish  or  beat  severely  ;  to  thrash,  to 
flog,  to  castigate. 

“Wo  threatened  to  trounce  him  roundly  when  he  got 
sober.” — Scribner’ s  Magazine,  July,  1887,  p.  283. 

IT  Now  only  used  colloquially,  but  formerly  used 
by  good  writers. 

“The  Lord  trounsed  Sisara  and  all  his  charettes.” — 
J udges  iv.  16.  (1551. ) 


trdupe,  s.  [Fr.]  A  troop,  a  company;  especially 
of  players  or  performers ;  as,  an  operatic  troupe. 
trous  de  loup  (s  &p  silent) ,  s.  pi.  [Fr.,  lit.  wolf- 

holes  ;  trou=&  hole,  and  loup= a  wolf.] 

Fortif. :  Rows  of  pits  in  the  shape  of  inverted 
cones  with  a  pointed  stake  in  each  ;  intended  as  a 
defense  against  cavalry. 

*tr6u§e,  *trooze,  *trowse,  subst.  [Fr.  trousses.] 
[Trousers.]  Breeches,  trousers. 

“The  leather  quilted  jack  serves  under  his  shirt  of 
mail,  and  to  cover  liis  tvouse  on  horseback.” — Spenser: 
On  Ireland. 

*trou§ed,  *trowzed,  adj.  [Eng.  trous(e) ;  -ed.] 
Wearing  trousers  or  breeches. 

“The  poor  trowz’d  Irish.” 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  22. 

trou'-§ered,  a.  [Eng.  trouser{s) ;  -ed.]  Wearing 
trousers. 

“A  weird  commencement,  with  the  prospect  of  a  trou¬ 
sered  Jane  Eyre  for  hero.” — St.  James’s  Gazette,  Oct.  4, 
1886. 

trdu  -§er-ing,  s.  [Eng.  trouser(s ) ;  -ing.]  Cloth 
for  making  trousers. 

trou-§er§,  trow  -§er§,  subst.  pi.  [For  trousses, 
from  French  trou,sse.s= trunk-hose,  breeches,  pi.  of 
trousse=&  bundle,  a  case,  a  quiver,  from  trousser= 
to  truss,  to  pack,  to  tuck  or  girt  in  ;  Gael,  triubhas; 
Ir.  trudhais,  trius,  trmsa?i=trousers.l  [Truss.]  A 
garment  worn  by  men  and  boys,  reaching  from  the 
waist  to  the  ankles,  covering  the  lower  part  of  the 
trunk  and  each  leg  separately. 

“  Gold  was  his  sword,  and  warlike  trowsers  laced 
With  thongs  of  gold,  his  manly  legs  embraced.” 

Mickle:  Lusiad,  ii. 

Trousers,  in  their  present  form,  were  introduced 
into  general  use  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  were  not  recognized  as  “dress”  till 
some  years  later.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  re¬ 
fused  admission  to  Almack’s  in  London  in  1814 
because  he  wore  black  trousers  instead  of  breeches 
and  silk  stockings,  and  Capt.  Gronow  met  with  a 
similar  repulse  at  the  Tuileries  in  1816.  According 
to  the  frontispiece  to  Gronow’s  Last  Recollections, 
trousers  were  admitted  at  Almack’s  in  1815. 

*trousse,  s.  [Fr.]  Loppings  from  growing  tim¬ 
ber;  trash.  The  word  is  still  used  in  some  English 
speaking  communities  to  denote  the  dead  branches 
worked  into  a  newly-made  hedge. 

“  Provided  that  they  be  laid  with  .  .  .  vine-cuttings 

or  such  trousse,  so  that  they  be  half  a  foot  thick.” — P. 
Holland:  Pliny. 

trous-seau'  (eau  as  o),  subst.  [Fr.,  dimin.  from 
trousse= a  truss,  a  bundle.]  [Truss.] 

*1.  A  bundle.  (DeQuincey :  Spanish  Nun,  §  5.) 

2.  The  clothes  and  general  outfit  of  a  bride, 
trout,  s.  [A.  S.  truht ;  Mid.  Eng.  troute,  trowte; 
cogn.  with  Fr.  truite,  Lat.  tructa,  and  (probably) 
Gr.  troktes=a  gnawer,  a  kind  of  sea-fish.] 

Ichthy. :  The  popular  name  for  the  fishes  of  the 
group  Salmones  as  distinguished  from  the  Salvelini, 
or  Charr,  belonging  to  the  same  family.  [Salmon- 
id.®.]  Trout'are  found  in  almost  all  the  lakes  and 
rivers  of  tho  temperate  and  colder  parts  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  Like  Salmon  they  are  excel¬ 
lent  food-fishes,  but  constantly  inhabit  fresh  water. 
The  Common  River  Trout  ( Salmo  fario )  is  widely 
diffused  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  and  abundant 
in  the  north  of  Europe.  A  specimen  weighing 
twenty-five  pounds  is  recorded,  but  such  a  size  is 
extremely  rare,  and  trout  of  a  pound  or  a  pound 
and  a  half  in  weight  are  considered  fine  fish.  The 
head  and  eye  are  large;  general  form  symmetrical, 
and  comparatively  stouter  than  that  of  thesalmon  ; 
tail  slightly  forked,  except  in  old  fish,  when  it 
becomes  almost  square ;  teeth  numerous,  strong, 
and  curved  ;  back  and  upper  part  of  the  side  mot¬ 
tled,  with  numerous  dark  reddish-brown  spots  on  a 
yellow  ground;  eleven  or  twelve  bright  red  spots 
range  along  the  lateral  line,  with  a  few  more  above 
and  below  ;  lower  parts  of  the  sides  golden  yellow ; 
belly  and  under-surface  silvery,  or  yellowish-white ; 
back  and  tail  fine  light  brown,  with  darker  brown 
spots ;  pectorals,  ventrals,  and  anal  uniform  pale 
orange-brown.  The  tint  of  the  flesh  varies,  being 
pink  in  some  fish— the  most  highly  prized— and 
white  in  others.  The  principal  species  found  in 
American  waters  are  the  Brook,  or  Speckled  Trout, 
Salvelinus  fontinalus,  of  the  Northern  States  and 
Canada  ;  the  Lake  Trout;  the  Red-spotted  Trout,  or 
Dolly  Yarden  ;  the  Mountain  Trout;  the  Golden  or 
Rainbow  Trout ;  the  Blueblack  Trout,  and  the  Sal¬ 
mon  Trout.  Some  species  have  been  introduced 
from  Europe.  Trout  are  very  voracious,  feeding 
readily  on  any  kind  of  animal  food.  They  spawn  in 
October,  and  the  lower  jaw  then  becomes  produced, 
but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  in  the  Salmon  (q.  v.). 
The  best  known  European  trout  are  the  Sea  Trout 
or  Salmon  Trout  ( S.\trutta ),  a  migratory  species 
especially  numerous  in  the  North  ;  S .  brachypoma, 
from  Scotland;  the  Great  Lake  Trout  ( S.ferox ), 
confined  to  the  lakes  of  the  north  of  Ireland  and 


Wales ;  S.  orcadensis,  from  Lough  Steams,  Orkney; 

S.  stomachicus,  the  Gillaroo,  from  Ireland  ;  S.  gab 
livensis,  the  Galway  Sea-trout ;  S.  nigripennis ,  from 
the  mountain  pools  of  Wales;  the  Loch  Leven 
Trout  {S.  levenensis),  a  species  peculiar  to  Loch 
Leven;  and  the  Sewin  ( S .  cambricus),  occurring  in 
the  rivers  of  Wales,  the  south  of  England,  and  Ire¬ 
land,  Regarding  the  so-called  Bull  Trout  and  Peal, 
Dr.  Gunther  ( Introd .  to  Study  of  Fishes,  p.  644)  says 
that  these  names  are  “  not  attributable  to  definite 
species.  We  have  examined  specimens  of  Salmo 
salar,  S.  trutta,  S.  cambricus,  and  S.  fario,  to  which 
the  name  4  Bull  Trout’  had  been  given :  and  that  of 
‘  Peal  ’  is  given  indiscriminately  to  Salmon-grilse 
and  to  S.  cambricus." 

trout-colored,  a.  White,  with  spots  of  black, 
bay,  or  sorrel ;  as,  a  trout-colored  horse, 
trout-stream,  subst.  A  stream  in  which  trout 

breed. 

*trout'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  trout;  -ful{l).]  Abounding 
in  trout. 

“  Clear  and  fresh  rivulets  of  troutful  water.” — Fuller i 
Worthies*,  Hants. 

trout -iiig,  s.  [Eng.  trout;  -ing.']  Fishing  for 
trout. 

“  The  February  fronting  has  not  been  very  gay  or 
profitable.” — Field,  Feb.  26,  1887. 

trout -less,  a.  [Eng.  trout ;  -less.]  Without  a 
trout  or  trout. 

“  He  remained  troutless  whilst  I  was  constantly  run¬ 
ning  fish.” — Fishing  Gazette,  Jan.  20,  1886. 

trout  -let,  s.  [Eng.  trout;  dimin.  suff.  -let.]  A 
small  or  little  trout. 

“  Of  course  these  infant  troutlets  had  never  seen  a 
Special  Fish  Commissioner  before.” — London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph. 

trout -ling,  s.  [Eng.  trout;  dimin.  suff.  -ling.] 
A  little  trout ;  a  troutlet. 

“  By  the  dark  pool  where  the  troutling 
Glances  from  his  stony  bed.” 

Blackie:  Lays  of  Highlands,  p.  98. 

Trou-vere’,  *Trou-veur',  s.  [Fr.  trouver=  to 
find.]  A  name  given  to  the  ancient  poets  of  North¬ 
ern  France,  and  corresponding  to  the  Troubadours 
of  the  South.  Their  compositions  are  more  of  an 
epic  or  narrative  character.  [Troubadour.] 
tro-ver,  s.  [O.  Fr.  trover  (Fr.  trouver)  =  to  find.] 
[Troubadour.] 

Law:  Properly,  the  finding  of  anything  ;  hence — 

(1)  The  gaining  possession  of  any  goods,  whether 
by  finding  or  by  other  means. 

(2)  (See  extract.) 

“The  action  of  trover  and  conversion  was  in  its  origin 
an  action  for  recovery  of  damages  against  such  person  as 
had  found  another's  goods,  and  refused  to  deliver  them 
on  demand,  but  converted  them  to  his  own  use;  from 
which  finding  and  converting,  it  is  called  an  action  of 
trover  and  conversion.  The  freedom  of  this  action  from 
wager  of  law,  and  the  less  degree  of  certainty  requisite 
in  describing  the  goods,  gave  it  formerly  so  considerable 
an  advantage  over  the  action  of  detinue,  that  actions  of 
trover  were  at  length  permitted  to  be  brought  against  any 
man,  who  had  in  his  possession,  by  any  means  whatso¬ 
ever,  the  personal  goods  of  another,  and  sold  them  or 
used  them  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  or  refused 
to  deliver  them  when  demanded.  The  injury  lies  in  the 
conversion;  for  any  man  may  take  the  goods  of  another 
into  his  possession  if  he  finds  them;  but  no  finder  is 
allowed  to  acquire  a  property  therein,  unless  the  owner 
be  forever  unknown;  and  therefore  he  must  not  convert 
them  to  his  own  use,  which  the  law  presumes  him  to  do, 
if  he  refuses  to  restore  them  to  the  owner;  for  which 
reason  such  refusal  alone  is  prima  facie  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  conversion.  The  fact  of  the  finding,  or  trover, 
is  therefore  now  totally  immaterial;  for  if  the  plaintiff 
proves  that  the  goods  are  his  property,  and  that  the 
defendant  had  them  in  his  possession,  it  is  sufficient. 
But  a  conversion  must  be  fully  proved;  and  then  in  this 
action  the  plaintiff  shall  recover  damages,  equal  to  the 
value  of  the  thing  converted,  but  not  the  thing  itself, 
which  nothing  will  recover  but  an  action  of  detinue  of 
replevin.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  9. 

trow  (1),  subst.  _  [Perhaps  the  same  as  Trough 
(q.  v.).]  A  boat  with  an  open  well  between  the  bow 
and  stern  portions,  used  in  spearing  fish. 

trow  (2),  s.  [See  def.]  The  same  as  Drow  (1} 
and  Troll  (2) ,  s. 

trow,  *trowe,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  tre6wian,trywian , 
tre6wan= to  have  trust  in,  from  tridwa,  triiwa — 
trust,  from  tre6we= true  (q.  v.)  ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
trouwen  —  to  marry,  from  trouiv  =(s.)  trust,  (a.) 
true;  Icel.  triia=  to  trow,  from  trCir= true;  Dan. 
troe= to  believe,  from  tro={ s.)  truth,  (a.)  true  ;  Sw. 
tro— to  trow  ;  Ger.  trauen=to  trust,  to  marry,  from 
treue = fidelity ;  treu= true.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  think  to  be  true ;  to  believe,  to 
trust ;  to  think  or  suppose. 

‘Trowest  thou  that  e’er  I’ll  look  upon  the  world?  ” 
Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  4. 

B.  Trans. :  To  believe  to  be  true ;  to  believe. 

‘  Think’st  thou  he  trow’d  thine  omen  aught?” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  10. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus, 
•clan,  -tian  =  sh&n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


<jhin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  f, 
-sious  =  shus.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  =bel,  del. 


trowandise 
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truck 


If  I  trow,  or  simply  troiv ,  was  frequently  added  to 
questions,  and  was  expressive  of  contemptuous  or 
indignant  surprise,  or  nearly  equal  to  I  wonder. 

“What  means  the  fool,  trow t” — Shakesp.;  Much  Ado, 
iii.  4. 

*trow-an-dise,  s.  [Truandise.]  * 

*trowe,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Tbow,  n.] 

trow'-el,  *trbw-ell,  *tru-ell,  *trulle,  s.  [Fr. 

truelle,  from  Low  Lat.  truella=&  trowel,  from  Lat. 
trulla=a  small  ladle,  a  scoop,  a  trowel,  dimin.  of 
trua=  a  stirring-spoon,  a  ladle.] 

1.  A  mason’s  and  plasterer’s  flat  triangular  tool 
for  spreading  and  dressing  mortar  and  plaster,  and 
for  cutting  bricks. 

“But,  alas,  most  mean  are  their  monuments,  made  of 
laister,  wrought  with  a  trowel.”— Fuller :  Worthies;  Dur- 
am. 

2.  A  tool  like  a  small  scoop,  used  by  gardeners  in 
potting  plants,  &c. 

3.  Found.:  A  tool  for  smoothing  the  loam  in 
molding. 

IT  To  lay  on  with  a  trowel :  To  spread  thickly,  as 
mortar;  hence,  to  flatter  grossly. 

“Well  said;  that  was  laid  on  with  a  trowel.” — Shakesp.; 
As  You  Like  It,  i.  2. 

trowel-bayonet,  subst.  A  bayonet  resembling  a 
mason’s  trowel,  used  as  a  weapon,  and  as  a  light 
intrenching-tool,  or  as  a  hatchet  when  detached 
from  the  rifle. 

trow  -el  (1),  v.  t.  [Teowel,s.]  To  dress  or  form 
with  a  trowel. 

trow'-el  (2),  v.  i.  [Teoll,  u.] 
trowle§ -worth-Ite,  s.  [Named  from  Trowles- 
worthy  Tor,  in  Devonshire,  at  the  southwestern 
angle  of  Dartmoor,  on  which,  as  a  loose  bowlder,  it 
was  found  by  Mr.  Worth  ;  suif.  -ite  (Min.).] 
Petrology :  A  rock  consisting  chiefly  of  reddish 
orthoclase,  purple  fluor,  and  black  schorl,  in  inti¬ 
mate  connection  with  quartz.  It  appears  to  have 
been  formed  by  a  peculiar  alteration  of  granite,  in 
which  black  mica  has  been  changed  into  tourma¬ 
line,  some  of  the  felspar  has  been  replaced  by 
schorl  and  quartz,  and  the  original  quartz  constitu¬ 
ents  by  fluor  spar.  (Prof.  Bonney :  Proc.  Geol.  Soc., 
No.  448,  p.  7.) 

trow"-§er§,  s.  pi.  [Trousers.] 
trdx,  s.  [Gr.  trox  (genit.  trdgos)  =  a  gnawer,  from 
trogo=t o  gnaw.] 

Entomology :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Troginee  (q.  v.). 

trox-I'-te§,  s.  [Mod.  Latin  trox,  and  suffix  - ites 
(Palceont.) .] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Beetles,  akin  to  the  recent 
Trox,  with  one  species  from  the  Coal-measures. 

troy,  troy  -weight  ( gh  silent),  *troie-weight, 
subst.  [Named  after  a  weight  used  at  the  fair  of 
Troyes,  a  town  in  France,  southeast  of  Paris.]  A 
weight  used  chiefly  in  the  weighing  of  gold,  silver, 
and  articles  of  jewelry.  The  pound  troy  contains 
12  ounces,  each  ounce  contains  20  pennyweights, 
and  each  pennyweight  24  grains.  Thus  the  pound 
troy  contains  5,760  grains.  As  the  pound  avoirdu¬ 
pois  contains  7,000  grains,  and  the  ounce  43714 
grains,  the  pound  troy  is  to  the  pound  avoirdupois 
as  144  is  to  175,  and  the  ounce  troy  to  the  ounce 
avoirdupois  as  192  is  to  175. 

*trfi'-age  (age  as  Ig),  *treu-age,  s.  [Teue.] 

1.  A  pledge  of  truth  or  truce  given  on  payment  of 
51  tax. 

2.  An  impost  or  tax. 

“Grete  treuage  tkei  toke  of  thir  load  here.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  7. 

3.  An  act  of  homage  or  honor. 

*trfi-ag-er  (a g  as  ig),  *treuw-ag-er,  s.  [Eng. 
truag(e) ;  -er.]  One  who  pays  taxes  or  impost. 
(Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  45.) 

tru'-cin-sy,  s.  [Eng.  truan(t) ;  -cy.]  The  act  of 
playing  truant;  the  state  of  being  a  truant. 

*trfl'-and-mg,  s.  [Truant.]  The  act  of  beg¬ 
ging  under  false  pretences ;  truandise. 

“Than  may  he  go  a  begging  yerne 
Till  he  some  other  craft  can  lerne, 

Through  which  without  truanding, 

He  may  in  trouth  have  his  living.” 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

*trfl  -and-I§e,  subst.  [O.  Fr.]  A  begging  under 
false  pretences.  (Romaunt  of  the  Rose.) 

trfi  -ant,  *trew-and,  *tru-and,  a.&s.  [French 
truand=(s.)  a  beggar,  a  rogue,  a  lazy  rascal,  (a.) 
beggarly,  rascally,  from  Wei.  tru,  truan=wveic li ed  ; 
truan=  a  wretch  ;  Gael.  truaghan=a  wretch;  Bret. 
truant— a  vagabond,  a  beggar.] 

A.  Asadj.:  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  a 
truant;  willfully  absent  from  a  proper  or  appointed 
place  ;  shirking  duty;  idle,  loitering.  (Lit.  &  fig.) 
“Reluctant  to  be  thought  to  move 
At  the  first  call  of  truant  love.” 

Scott;  Lord  of  the  Isles,  vi.  8. 


B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  shirks  or  neglects  duty;  an  idler,  a 
loiterer;  especially  a  child  who  stays  away  from 
school  without  leave. 

“  Atimely  care  to  bring  the  truants  back.” 

Dryden-.  Virgil’s  Georgic,  iv.  160. 

*2.  A  lazy  vagabond. 

“All  thynges  at  this  day  faileth  at  Rome,  except  all 
onely  these  ydell  trewandes,  iestours,  tumblers,  plaiers, 
iuglers,  and  such  other,  of  whom  there  is  inow  and  too 
many.” — Golden  Boke,  let.  12. 

IT  To  play  truant,  to  play  the  truant:  To  stay 
away  from  school  without  leave. 

“  There  boyes  the  truant  play  and  leave  their  booke.” 

Browne;  Britannia’ s  Pastorals,  i.  2. 

truant-agent,  s.  An  officer  appointed  to  look 
after  such  children  of  a  school  district  as  stay 
away  from  school  without  leave. 

“After  another  protracted  contest  last  night  the  Board 
of  Education  elected  the  seven  truant  agents  retired 
Wednesday  night,  making  the  entire  number  of  agents 
fourteen.” — Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  Eeb.  17,  1894. 

truant-school,  s. 

Eng.  Law:  A  certified  English  industrial  school 
established  under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866, 
but  used  exclusively  for  children  who  have  been 
sent  thereto  by  a  magistrate  under  sect.  9  of  the 
Elementary  Education  Act,  1876,  which  provides 
that  if  either — 

(1)  The  parent  of  any  child  above  the  age  of  five  years, 
who  is  under  this  Act  prohibited  from  being  taken  into 
full  time  employment,  habitually  and  without  reasonable 
excuse  neglects  to  provide  efficient  elementary  instruc¬ 
tion  for  his  child;  or, 

(2)  Any  child  is  found  habitually  wandering,  or  not 
under  proper  control,  or  in  the  company  of  rogues,  vaga¬ 
bonds,  disorderly  persons,  or  reputed  criminals; 

it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  local  authority,  after 
due  warning,  to  complain  to  a  magistrate,  who  may 
order  the  child  to  attend  some  certified  efficient 
school  willing  to  receive  him,  selected  by  the  par¬ 
ent  or  by  the  court,  and  in  case  of  non-compliance 
to  order  the  child  to  be  sent  to  a  certified  day  in¬ 
dustrial  school,  or  if  there  be  no  certified  day  in¬ 
dustrial  school,  then  to  a  certified  industrial  school. 
Truant-schools,  of  which  there  are  about  a  dozen 
in  England,  are  not  recognized  by  law  except  as 
certificated  industrial  schools,  from  which  they 
only  differ  in  the  character  of  their  inmates. 

“  On  Saturday  afternoon  the  North  London  Industrial 
Truant-school  at  Walthamstow  was  publicly  opened  by 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen.  The  school  has  been  established 
by  the  school  boards  of  Hornsey,  Tottenham,  and  Edmon¬ 
ton,  for  the  reception  of  persistent  truant  boys  from 
those  parishes.  It  is  the  first  school  of  its  kind  erected 
by  the  district  school  boards-” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

trfi’-ant,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Teuant,  a.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  idle  away  time  ;  to  loiter  or  be  absent  from 
employment. 

“  ’Tis  double  wrong  to  truant  with  your  bed, 

And  let  her  read  it  in  thy  looks  at  board.” 

Shakesp.;  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 

2.  To  play  the  truant. 

“On  the  subject  of  corporal  punishment  for  truanting 
and  the  subsequent  prosecution  of  parents.” — London 
Daily  Telegraph . 

B.  Trans. :  To  waste  or  idle  away. 

“  I  dare  not  be  the  author  of  truanting  the  time.” — 
Ford. 

trfi-ant-ly,  adv.  &  a.  [Eng.  truant ;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adv. :  In  a  truant  manner ,  like  a  truant. 

B.  As  adj.:  Truant. 

“Trifling  like  untaught  boys  at  their  books,  with  a 
truantly  spirit.” — Bp.  Taylor;  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  6. 

trfi '-{nit-ship,  s.  [English  truant;  -ship.]  The 
state  or  condition  of  a  truant ;  neglect  of  duty  or 
employment ;  truancy. 

“  If  the  child  .  .  have  used  no  truantship.”— 
Ascham;  Scholemaster. 

*trub,  s.  [Lat.  tuber.]  A  truffle  (q.  v.). 

*trub  -tail,  s.  [Etym.  of  first  element  doubtful.] 
A  short,  squat  woman. 

trfitje,  *treowes,  *trewes,  *triwes,  *truwys, 
*trws,  s.  [Properly  a  plural  form  from  trew=  a 
pledge  of  truth  ;  A.  S.  tredwa,  trAwa—a  compact, 
faith,  from  tredwe=true  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Mil. :  The  suspension  of  arms  by  agreement  of 
the  commanders  of  the  opposing  armies  ;  a  tempo¬ 
rary  cessation  of  hostilities,  for  negotiation  or  other 
purpose ;  an  armistice. 

“  Loud  came  the  cry,  ‘  The  Bruce,  the  Bruce  !’ 

No  hope  or  in  defence  or  truce.” 

Scott;  Lord  of  the  Isles,  v.  31. 

2.  An  intermission  of  action,  pain,  or  contest;  a 
temporary  cessation,  alleviation,  or  quiet. 

“  There  he  may  find 

Truce  to  his  restless  thoughts,  and  entertain 

The  irksome  hours.”  Milton;  P.  L...  ii.  526. 


IT  (1)  Flaa  of  truce: 

Mil. :  A  white  flag  displayed  as  an  invitation  to 
the  enemy  to  confer,  and  in  the  meantime  as  a  noti¬ 
fication  that  hostilities  shall  cease. 

(2)  Truce  of  God :  A  suspension  of  arms  which  oc¬ 
casionally  took  place  in  the  middle  ages.  It  was 
introduced  A.  D.  1040,  when  the  Church  forbade  the 
barons  to  make  any  attack  on  each  other  between 
sunset  on  Wednesday  and  sunrise  on  the  following 
Monday,  or  upon  any  ecclesiastical  fast  or  feast 
day.  It  also  provided  that  no  man  was  to  molest  a 
laborer  working  in  the  fields,  or  to  lay  hands  on  any 
implement  of  husbandry,  on  pain  of  excommunica¬ 
tion.  [Peace  of  God.] 

truce-breaker,  subst.  One  who  violates  a  truce, 
compact,  covenant,  or  engagement, 
trfige -less,  a.  '[En g.  truce;  -Zess.] 

1.  Without  truce ;  as,  a  truceless  war. 

2.  Granting  or  holding  no  truce ;  unforbearing, 
relentless. 

“  Two  minds  in  one,  and  each  a  truceless  guest.” 

Brooke:  Redemption. 

Hrugh'-man,  *truche-ment,  *trudge-m{in,  s. 

[Dragoman.]  An  interpreter. 

“  Mithridatesthe  king  reigned  over  two  and  twentie  na¬ 
tions  of  diverse  languages,  and  in  so  many  tongues  gave 
lawes  and  ministred  justice  unto  them,  without  truckman.” 
— P.  Holland;  Pliny,  bk  vii.,  ch.  xxiv. 

*tru-§I-da'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  trucidatio ,  from  truer- 
datus,  pa.  par.  of  trucido= to  kill.)  The  act  of  kill¬ 
ing. 

truck  (1),  *truk-ken,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  troquer=  to 
truck,  to  barter,  to  exchange,  from  Sp.  &  Port,  tro- 
car=  to  barter,  a  word  of  doubtful  origin  ;  Old  Fr. 
troq= truck,  barter;  Fr.  troc ;  Sp.  trueco,  trueque— 
barter;  Port.  Zroco=the  change  of  a  piece  of  gold 
or  silver  ;  trocar  barter.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  exchange  commodities;  to  bar¬ 
ter  ;  to  traffic  by  exchange  or  barter. 

“  Found  some  Spaniards  who  lived  there  to  truck 
with  the  Indians  for  gold.” — Dampier:  Voyages  (an  1681). 

B.  Trans. :  To  barter,  to  exchange,  to  give  in  ex¬ 
change. 

“  Having  truck’d  thy  soul,  brought  home  the  fee, 

To  tempt  the  poor  to  sell  himself  to  thee.” 

Cowper:  Expostulation,  374. 

H  For  the  difference  between  to  truck  and  to  ex¬ 
change,  see  Exchange. 

truck  (2),  v.  t.  [Truck  (2),  s.]  To  put  into  a 
truck  or  trucks  ;  to  convey  or  send  in  trucks. 

“The  facilities  of  trucking  canoes  by  railway  are  good, 
but  not  by  steamer.” — Field,  Feb.  19,  1887. 

*truck  (3),  *truk-kyn,  v.  t.  [Sw.  trycka ;  Dan. 
trykke= to  press,  squeeze  ;  Ger.  driicken.]  To  fold 
or  gather  up  ;  to  tuck.  (Prompt.  Parv.) 
truck  (1),  *trucke,  s.  [Truck  (1),  v.] 

1.  Exchange  of  commodities ;  barter. 

“  No  commutation  or  trucke  to  be  made  by  any  of  the 
petit  merchants.” — Hackluyt;  Voyages,  i.  228. 

2.  Commodities  suitable  for  barter  or  small  trade ; 
hence,  small  commodities;  specif.,  in  the  United 
States,  vegetables  raised  for  market. 

IT  From  this  meaning  the  word  has  been  extended 
so  as  to  include  almost  any  substance  ;  thus,  a  phy¬ 
sician  gives  his  patients  “lots  of  truck,”  &c. ;  any 
miscellaneous  assortment  of  substances  is  denomi¬ 
nated  “  a  pile  of  truck.” 

3.  Traffic;  intercourse;  dealing;  as,  I  have  no 
truck  with  him.  (Colloq.  dfc  slang.) 

4.  The  practice  of  paying  wages  otherwise  than  in 
actual  coin,  whereby  the  employed  person  was 
sometimes  defrauded  of  part  of  the  wage  he  had 
contracted  to  receive;  or  of  wage-paying  at  long 
intervals,  the  employer  making  intermediate 
advances  and  charging  very  high  rates  of  interest. 
Truck  is  a  very  ancient  evil.  It  was  rampant  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  one  of  the  Norman-French 
statutes,  of  England,  4  Edward  IV.,  c.  1,  s.  5,  states 
that  “  before  this  time,  in  the  occupations  of  cloth- 
making,  the  laborers  have  been  driven  to  take  a 
great  part  of  their  wages  in  unprofitable  wares,” 
and  the  employers  were,  by  that  act,  required  to 
pay  in  lawful  money,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  to 
the  laborer  of  treble  wages.  The  truck  system  is 
practiced  in  this  country  in  those  states  in  which 
it  is  not  prohibited  by  statute. 

*truck-man,  s.  One  who  barters  or  trucks, 
ttruck-shop,  s.  A  tommy-shop  (q  v.). 
truck-system,  s.  [Truck  (1),  s.,  4.] 
truck  (2),  s.  [Latin  trochus;  Gr.  trochos— a  run¬ 
ner,  a  wheel,  a  disc ;  trechd=to  run.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  small  wooden  wheel,  not  bound  with  iron ;  a 
cylinder. 

2.  A  low  two-wheeled  vehicle  for  conveying  goods 
and  packages.  The  hand-truck  is  an  efficient 
vehicle  for  removing  single  packages  of  consider¬ 
able  weight ;  the  curved  bar  in  front  being  placed 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rvile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu’=  kw. 
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truelove-knot 


truck-jack 


under  the  box,  for  instance,  which  is  then  tipped  so 
as  to  balance  back  slightly  against  the  bed,  in 
which  position  it  is  transported  upon  a  pair  of 
heavy  wheels  of  small  diameter.  The  term  is  some¬ 
times  applied  to  certain  hand-carts  and  two-wheeled 
barrows. 

3.  A  wagon  with  a  low  bed,  for  moving  heavy 
packages. 

4.  A  low  platform  on  wheels  for  moving  buildings ; 
heavy  stone  blocks,  safes,  &c. 

5.  {PL) :  A  kind  of  game.  [Trucos.] 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Mach.:  A  roller  at  the  foot  of  a  derrick  or  gin 
by  which  the  position  of  the  hoisting-apparatus 
may  be  shifted. 

2.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  small  wooden  disc  at  the  extreme  summit 
of  a  mast.  It.  may  contain  the  pulleys  for  the  signal 
halyards. 

(2)  A  circular  perforated  block  like  a  wooden 
thimble,  and  acting  as  a  fair-leader. 

3.  Ordn. :  A  small  solid  wheel  on  which  a  certain 
description  of  gun-carriage  is  based. 

4.  Railroad  Engineering: 

(1)  An  open  wagon  for  the  conveyance  of  goods. 

(2)  A  swiveling  carriage  with  four  or  six  wheels 
beneath  the  forward  part  of  a  locomotive,  or  sup¬ 
porting  one  end  of  a  railway  carriage. 

If  The  long-car  supported  on  swiveling-trucks  is 
one  of  the  peculiar  features  of  American  railway 
rolling-stock. 

truck -jack,  s.  A  lifting-jack  suspended  from  a 
truck-axle  to  lift  logs  or  other  objects  so  that  they 
may  be  loaded  on  to  a  sled  or  other  low- bodied 
vehicle.  The  calipers  that  embrace  the  log  are 
hooked  to  the  catch  on  the  end  of  the  ratchet  bar. 
The  bar  is  raised  by  the  lever,  and  is  dogged  by  the 
attendant  pawl. 

truck-man,  s.  A  driver  of  a  truck  ;  a  carman. 

truck  -age  (age  as  Ig)  (1),  s.  [Eng.  {ruck  (1), 
v. ;  -age.)  The  practice  of  trucking  or  bartering 
goods ;  truck. 

truck  -age  (age  as  ig)  (2),  s.  [Eng.  truck  (2), 
t . ;  -age.)  The  cartage  of  goods;  money  paid  for 
5he  conveyance  of  goods  on  a  truck  ;  freight. 

truck'-er,  s.  [Eng.  truck  (1),  V. ;  -er.)  One  who 
trucks  or  barters ;  a  barterer,  a  trader. 

“No  man  having  yet  driven  a  saving  bargain  with  this 
great  trucker  for  souls,  by  exchanging  guilts  or  bartering 
one  sin  for  another.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  9. 

truc'-kle,  subst.  [Lat.  trochlea— a.  little  wheel,  a 
pulley.] 

1.  A  small  wheel  or  castor. 

2.  A  truckle-bed  (q.  v.). 

“He  rouz’d  the  squire,  in  truckle  lolling.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  II.,  ii.  39. 

3.  The  same  as  Truckle-cheese  (q.  v.). 

truckle-bed,  Hrocele-bed,  *trookyll-bed,  s. 

A  bed  running  on  castors,  and  capable  of  being 
pushed  under  another;  a  trundle-bed.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  generally  appropriated  to  young  children,  or 
to  the  servant  or  attendant,  the  master  or  mistress 
occupying  the  principal  bed. 

“There’s  his  chamber,  his  house,  his  castle,  his  stand¬ 
ing-bed,  and  truckle-bed." — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  iv.  5. 

truckle-cheese,  s.  A  small  fiat  cheese.  ( Prov .) 

truc'-kle,  v.  i.  &  t.  [From  fj-wcfcie= truckle-bed, 
to  truckle  under ,  having  reference  to  the  old  true 
kle-bed  which  could  be  pushed  under  another  larger 
one ;  and  the  force  of  the  phrase  being  in  the  fact 
that  a  pupil  or  scholar  slept  under  his  tutor  on  a 
truckle-bed.  {Skeat.) ) 

A.  Intrans. :  To  yield  or  give  way  obsequiously  to 
the  will  of  another ;  to  cringe  ;  to  submit ;  to  act  in 
a  servile  manner.  (Somtimes  with  under,  generally 
with  to.) 

“I  cannot  truckle  to  a  fool  of  state.” 

Churchill:  Epis.  to  W.  Hogarth. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  move  on  rollers  ;  to  trundle. 

“Chairs  without  bottoms  were  truckled  from  the  middle 
to  one  end  of  the  room.” — Mad.  D’Arblay. 

true'  -kler,  s.  [Eng.  truckl(e),  v. ;  -er.)  One  who 
truckles  or  yields  obsequiously  to  the  will  of  an¬ 
other. 

truc'-kling,  a.  [Truckle,  v.]  Given  to  truckle ; 
cringing,  fawning,  slavish,  servile. 

trd'-COS,  s.  [Sp.]  A  game  somewhat  resembling 
billiards.  [Troco.] 

truc'-u-lcnge,  truc'-u-len-§y,  s-  [Lat.  trucu- 

lentia,  from  frwcwfentMS=truculent  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  truculent ;  savage¬ 
ness  of  manner;  ferocity. 

“He  loves  not  tyranny: — the  truculency  of  the  subject, 
who  transacts  this,  he  approves  not.” — Waterhouse:  On 
Fontescu  (1663),  p.  184. 

2.  Fierceness  of  countenance. 


true -fl-lent,  adj.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  truculentus= 
cruel,  from  trux  (genit.  trucis)  =fierce,  wild,  sav¬ 
age.] 

1.  Savage,  ferocious,  fierce,  barbarous. 

“A  barbarous  Scythia,  where  the  savage  and  truculent 
inhabitants  transfer  themselves  from  place  to  place  in 
wagons,  as  they  can  find  pasture.” — Bay:  On  the  Creation. 

2.  Inspiring  terror ;  ferocious. 

“  The  trembling  boy  his  brethren’s  hands, 

Their  truculent  aspects,  and  servile  bands, 

Beheld.  Sandys:  Christ’s  Passion,  p.  14. 

*3.  Cruel,  destructive. 

“  Pestilential  seminaries,  according  to  their  grossness 
or  subtility,  cause  more  or  less  truculent  plagues.” — 
Harvey:  On  the  Plague. 

truc'-u-l$nt-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  truculent ;  -ly.)  In 
a  truculent  manner  ;  fiercely,  ferociously,  savagely, 
destructively. 

trudge,  v.i.  [According  to  Skeat,  prop. =to  walk 
in  snow-shoes,  hence,  to  move  along  with  a  heavy 
step,  from  Sw.  dial,  truga ,  trioga ,  trudja;  Norw. 
truga,  true,  tryge,  Mug— a  snow-shoe ;  trygja,  try- 
jug  a— to  provide  with  snow-shoes;  Icel.  thruga= a 
snow-shoe.]  To  travel  on  foot  with  more  or  less 
labor  and  fatigue  ;  to  walk  or  tramp  along  wearily 
and  heavily. 

“Not  one  of  them  was  observed  to  stop  and  look  toward 
us,  but  they  trudged  along,  to  all  appearances  without 
the  least  emotion,  either  of  curiosity  or  surprise.” — Cook: 
First  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

♦trudge -man,  s.  [Truchman.] 

true,  *trewe,  a.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  trioive,  trywe= 
true;  tr6ow,  truw= truth,  preservation  of  a  com¬ 
pact;  cogn.  with  But.  frowto=true,  faithful ;  trouw 
—fidelity;  Icel.  tryggr,  <rur=  true ;  Dan.  tro—tme, 
truth;  Sw.  trogen = tru  e ;  fro=fidelity ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
triuwi— true  ;  tri-uwa— fidelity  ;  German  treu— true; 
Goth.  triggws=tTue ;  triggwa—a  covenant;  trauan 
=to  trow,  to  trust.] 

A.  -4s  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Firm  or  steady  in  adhering  to  promises,  com¬ 
pacts,  friends,  one’s  superior,  or  the  like;  not 
fickle  or  inconstant ;  faithful,  loyal,  constant. 

“  Through  the  poor  captive's  bosom  passed 
The  thought,  but,  to  his  purpose  true, 

He  said  not,  though  he  sighed,  ‘Adieu!’  ” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  V.  25. 

2.  Honest;  not  fraudulent;  upright. 

“  Bich  prey  makes  true  men  thieves.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  724. 

3.  Free  from  falsehood  or  deceit ;  speaking  truly, 
not  falsely ;  veracious. 

“He  that  sent  me  is  true." — John  vii.  28. 

4.  Genuine,  pure,  real ;  not  counterfeit,  false,  or 
pretended. 

“In  a  false  quarrel  there  is  no  true  valor.” — Shakesp..- 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  v.  1. 

5.  Conformable  to  fact ;  being  in  accordance  with 
the  actual  State  of  things  ;  not  false  or  erroneous. 

“All  things  that  John  spake  were  true." — John  x.  41. 

6.  Conformable  to  reason  or  to  rules ;  exact,  just, 
accurate,  correct,  right. 

“  By  true  computation  of  the  time.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  5. 

7.  Conformable  to  law  and  justice;  legitimate, 
rightful. 

“To  conquer  France,  his  true  inheritance.” 

Shakesp..-  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  1. 

8.  Conformable  to  nature  ;  natural,  correct. 

“  No  shape  so  true,  no  truth  of  such  account.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  62. 

9.  Exact,  accurate ;  as,  His  aim  was  true. 

II.  Science :  Corresponding  to  a  certain  type ;  pos¬ 
sessing  certain  characteristics  in  a  marked  degree. 
Thus,  the  species  of  the  sub-family  Turdinse  (which 
contains  the  type-genus,  Turdus)  are  called  True 
Thrushes,  while  the  name  Thrushes  is  applied  to 
the  family.  Used  in  an  analogous  sense  in  Pathol¬ 
ogy  ;  as,  true  leprosy,  &c. 

B.  As  adv. :  Truly  ;  in  conformity  with  the  truth. 

“  It  is  not  enough  to  speak,  but  to  speak  true." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  v. 

U  True  is  often  used  elliptically  for  It  is  true. 

“  True,  I  have  married  her.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  3. 

♦true-anointed,  a.  Lawfully  anointed. 

“England’s  true-anointed  lawful  king.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iii.  3. 

true-bill,  s . 

Law:  A  bill  of  indictment  indorsed  by  a  grand 
jury,  after  evidence,  as  containing  a  well-founded 
accusation.  [Bill  op  Indictment.] 


true-blue,  a\  &  s. 

A.  -4s  adj. :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  person  of  in¬ 
flexible  honesty  and  fidelity ;  said  to  be  from  the 
true  or  Coventry  blue,  formerly  celebrated  for  its 
unchanging  color;  hence,  unwavering,  constant) 
staunch,  loyal. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  person  of  inflexible  honesty  of 
fidelity ;  specif.,  a  staunch  Presbyterian,  or  political 
partizan. 

♦true-derived,  a.  Of  lawful  descent ;  legitimate. 

“A  liueal  true-derived  course.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  7. 

♦true-devoted,  a.  Full  of  true  devotion  and 

honest  zeal. 

“  A  true-devoted  pilgrim.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  7. 

♦true-disposing,  adj.  Disposing  or  arranging 
truly ;  making  provision  so  that  truth  may  prevail. 

“  O  upright,  just,  and  true-disposing  God.” 

Shakesp.  ■  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 

♦true-divining,  a.  Divining  truly;  giving  a  cor¬ 
rect  forecast. 

“  To  prove  thou  hast  a  true-divining  heart.” 

Shakesp..-  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  4. 

♦true-fixed,  a.  Steadily,  firmly,  and  immovably 
fixed. 

“  Whose  true-fixed  and  resting  quality.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  C'oesar,  iii.  1. 

true-place,  s. 

Astron. :  The  place  which  a  heavenly  body  would 
occupy  if  its  apparent  place  were  corrected  for 
refraction,  parallax,  &c. 

♦true-telling,  a.  Veracious. 

♦trile,  s.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of  French  frowst 
pigeon-holes ;  cf.  Trolmydames.)  (See  etym.) 

♦true-table,  a.  A  bagatelle  or  billiard-table. 

“There  is  also  a  bowling-place,  a  tavern,  and  a  true • 
table." — Evelyn:  Diary,  March  23,  1646. 

trile,  v.  t.  [True,  a.)  To  make  true,  exact,  or 
accurate  ;  as,  to  true  the  face  of  a  grindstone. 

trfle  -born,  a.  [Eng.  true,  and  born.)  Of  genu¬ 
ine  and  legitimate  birth  ;  having  a  right  by  birth  to 
a  title. 

“Though  banished,  yet  a  true-born  Englishman.” 

Shakesp,:  Richard  II,,  i.  3, 

trfie  -bred,  a.  [Eng.  true,  and  bred.) 

1.  Of  a  genuine  or  right  breed  or  descent ;  thor¬ 
oughbred. 

“She’s  a  beagle,  true-bred."  —  Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night) 
ii.  3. 

2.  Of  genuine  breeding  or  education ;  as,  a  true * 
bred  gentleman. 

♦trfie  -fast,  a.  [A.  S .  tredwe-fest ;  cf.  steadfast.) 
True,  sincere,  faithful,  loyal. 

“  O  trustie  turtle,  truefastest  of  all  true.” 

Ballade  in  Coin,  of  Our  Lady. 

trfie  -heart-ed  (ea  as  a),  adj  [Eng.  true,  and 
hearted.)  Of  a  faithful,  honest,  or  loyal  heart } 
true,  loyal,  staunch,  sincere. 

“  I  swear  he  is  truehearted,." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  v.  2. 

trfle  -heart-ed-ness  (ea  as  a),  s.  [Eng.  true * 
hearted;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  true¬ 
hearted  ;  fidelity,  honesty,  sincerity,  loyalty. 

trfie  -love,  *tru-lufe,  s.  &  a.  [English  true,  and 
love.) 

A.  -4s  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  truly  loved  or  loving;  one  whose  love  is» 
pledged  to  another ;  a  lover,  a  sweetheart. 

2.  A  truelove  knot. 

“Trowlt  with  trufules  and  trauest  betwene.” 

Anturs  of  Arthur,  xxviii.- 

II.  Botany:  Herb  Truelove,  Paris  quadrifolioh 
[Herb-paris,  Paris,  1.] 

Prior,  whoconsiders  that,  in  the  botanical  sens© 
the  etym.  is  Dan.  £roloi;et=betrothed  [True-love- 
knot,  If],  says  that  the  plant  is  so  named  from  its 
four  leaves  being  set  together  in  the  form  of  a 
lover’s  knot. 

B.  As  adj.:  Affectionate,  sincere. 

truelove-knot,  truelover’s  knot,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  kind  of  double  knot,  made  with 
two  bows  on  each  side  interlacing  each  other,  and 
with  two  ends;  an  emblem  of  interwoven  affection 
or  engagement. 

“  Twenty  odd-conceited  truelove-knots." 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen,  ii.  7. 

*J[  According  to  Palmer  {Folk  Etymology,  s.  v.), 
truelove  in  this  use  is  a  corruption  of  Dan.  trolove =a 
to  betroth  or  promise  {love),  fidelity  {tro) ;  Icel. 
trulofa. 
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2.  Entom.  (of  the  form  true-lovers  knot ) :  A  Night- 
snoth,  Agroti's  porphyrea,  about  an  inch  in  expan¬ 
sion  of  wing.  The  four  wings  are  dull  dark-red, 
with  blackish  lines  and  streaks  and  whitish  spots  ; 
hind  wings  pale  grayish-brown.  Not  uncommon 
on  heaths,  the  caterpillar,  which  is  reddish-orange, 
feeding  on  Calluna  vulgaris. 

trfte'-ness,  *treu-nesse,  *trew-nesse,  *true- 
Jiesse,  s.  [Eng.,  true;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  true  ;  faithfulness,  fidelity,  truth,  sincerity, 
staunchness,  accuracy,  exactness,  correctness. 

“The  truenesse  and  visibilitie  of  the  present  Roman 
Church.”- — Bp.  Hall:  The  Reconciler. 

trfie  -pen-n?,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Generally 
explained  as  an  honest  fellow. 

“  Say’st  thou  so?  art  thou  there,  truepenny? 

Come  on.”  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

IT  In  Casaubon,  De  Quatuor  Linguis  Commenta- 
tio,  pars  prior  (1650),  p.  362,  Truepenie  is  defined  as 
“  veterator  yafer,”  that  is,  a  sly,  cunning  fellow,  an 
old  soldier. 

trfi  -er,  s.  [Eng.  tru(e) ,  y. ;  -er.]  A  truing-tool 
(q.  v.). 

triiff  (1),  *truffe,  subst.  [See  def.]  Turf  (a  trans¬ 
posed  form  of  the  word  still  in  use  in  Scotland  ;  cf. 
thirst  and  thrist.) 

“  No  holy  truffe  was  left  to  hide  the  head.” 

Davies:  Humors;  Heaven  on  Earth,  p.  48. 

triiff  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  young  salmon. 
(Prov. ) 

“ - -  has  forwarded  me  a  specimen  of  the  ‘white  fish’ 

of  the  Devonshire  Dart  with  reference  to  examining 
whether  it  is  a  yearling  peal  or  young  of  the  sea  trout,  as 
the  truff  are  locally  termed,  or  a  hybrid.” — Field,  March  3, 
1886. 

triiff,  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  steal.  (Scotch.) 
truf  ’-fie,  ftrub,  *trubbe,  subst.  [Fr.  trufle ;  Ital. 
tartuffola ,  dimin.  of  tartufo,  from  Lat.  terrce  tuber, 
Pliny’s  name  for  the  truffle.] 

Bot.,dtc.:  Any  subterranean  fungal  of  the  orders 
or  sub-orders  Hypogeei  and  Tuberacei  (q.  v.),  and 
specially  of  the  genus  Tuber  (q.  v.).  The  greater 
part  of  the  truffles  of  commerce  belong  to  the 
species  Tuber  cestivum,  better  known  as  T.  cibarium. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  a  large  walnut,  black  and 
warty  externally,  and  has  the  flesh  variously 
marbled.  It  is  found  in  Europe  in  beech  and  oak 
woods ;  it  is  found  also  in  the  East  Indies  and 
Japan,  sometimes  ten,  twelve,  or  more  inches  below 
the  ground,  sometimes  nearer  the  surface,  but  with 
nothing  to  indicate  its  presence.  Hence  dogs  are 
trained  tofinditby  its  smell.  It  is  eaten  boiled  or 
stewed.  Another  species,  Tuber  moschaturn,  has  a 
musky  odor.  The  French  truffle,  T.  melanosporum, 
has  darker  spores.  The  Piedmontese  truffle,  which 
i»ears  a  high  reputation,  is  smooth  externally,  while 
the  flesh  is  white  tinged  with  pink.  Pigs,  in  place 
of  dogs,  are  used  to  find  these  species.  The  African 
truffle,  Terfezia  leonis,  is  abundant  in  Algiers,  but 
as  an  esculent  is  deemed  inferior. 

“Happy  the  grotto’ d  hermit  with  his  pulse, 

Who  wants  no  truffles,  rich  ragouts — nor  Hulse.” 

Dr.  Warton:  Fashion. 

truffle-dog,  s.  Any  dog  trained  to  find  truffles 
by  their  smell. 

“The  truffle-dog  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  bad 
small-sized  poodle,  and  is  never,  or  very  rarely,  met  with 
under  the  designation  truffle-dog.  Its  cultivation  is  due 
to  the  existence  of  truffles,  which  it  is  employed  to  dis¬ 
cover  when  they  are  lying  in  the  ground  by  the  help  of 
its  acute  nose.” — V.  Shaw:  Book  of  the  Dog,  p.  197. 
truffle-worm,  s. 

Entom. :  (See  extract.) 

“The  truffle  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  many  insects; 
a  species  of  Leiodes  deposits  its  ova  in  it,  which  in  the 
pupa  state  feed  upon  the  substance  of  the  truffle;  in  this 
state  they  are  called  truffle-worms." — Eng.  Cyclop.,  s.  V. 
fuberacece. 

truf -fled  (le  as  el),  a.  [English  truffl(e)  ;  -ed.] 
Furnished,  cooked,  or  stuffed  with  truffles ;  as,  a 
truffled  turkey. 

trug,  s.  [A  variant  of  trough  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  hod  for  mortar.  (Bailey.) 

*2.  A  measure  of  wheat,  as  much  as  was  carried 
in  a  trough,  three  trugs  making  two  bushels. 

3.  A  kind  of  wooden  vessel  for  carrying  vegeta¬ 
bles,  &c.  (Prov.) 

*4.  A  concubine,  a  trull. 

*trug'-glng,  a.  [Trug.]  (See  compound.) 
*trugging-house,  subst.  A  house  of  ill-fame;  a 
brothel.  [Trug, s.,  4.] 
trd'-xng,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [True,  v.] 
truing-tool,  s.  A  device  for  truing  the  face  of 
a  grindstone,  or  any  other  surface  for  which  it  may 
be  adapted. 

trtT-ish,  a.  [Eng.  tru(e) ;  - ish .]  Somewhat  or 
approximately  true. 

“Something  that  seems  truish  and  newish.” — Gauden: 
Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  198. 


trfi-I§m,  s.-  [Eng.  tru(e) ;  -ism. J  An  undoubted 
or  self-evident  truth. 

“It  has  become  almost  a  truism,  and  needs  scarcely  to 
be  stated,  certainly  not  to  be  proved.” — Rhys  Davids: 
Hibbert  Lectures  (1881),  p.  3. 

*trfi-i§-mat'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  truism;  - atic .]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  truisms  ;  consisting  of  truisms. 

*trull,  *trul,  s.  [Ger.  trolle,  trulle=a  trull.  The 
original  sense  was  a  merry  or  droll  companion ; 
O.  Dut.  drol=  a  jester  ;  Dan.  trold;  Sw.  &  Icel.  troll 
=a  merry  elf.]  [Droll.] 

1.  A  lass,  a  girl,  a  wench. 

2.  Alow  strumpet;  a  drab,  a  trollop. 

“To  make  the  world  distinguish  Julia’s  son, 

From  the  vile  offspring  of  a  trull,  who  sits 
By  the  town  wall.”  Stepney.  Juvenal,  viii. 

trull,  v.  t.  [A  contract,  of  trundle.']  To  trundle, 
to  roll.  (Prov.) 

trul-li-za-tion,  s.  [Lat.  trullissatio,  from  trul- 
lisso= to  trowel,  from  trulla==&  trowel  (q.  v.).]  The 
laying  of  coats  of  plaster  with  a  trowel. 

trd'-ly,  *treu-ly,  *treu-li,  *trewe-ly,  adverb. 
[Eng.  true;  -l.y.\ 

1.  In  a  true  manner;  sincerely,  faithfully,  hon¬ 
estly,  loyally. 

“We  have  always  truly  served  you.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  ii.  3. 

2.  In  accordance  with  that  which  is  true  ;  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  true  facts  or  state  of  the  case. 

“  But  how  if  they  will  not  believe  of  me 

That  I  am  truly  thine.” 

Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii.  (Introd.) 

3.  Exactly,  accurately,  precisely,  correctly,  justly. 

“  If  Pisanio  have  mapped  it  truly.” 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  iv.  1. 

4.  In  reality,  not  in  appearance  ;  indeed,  in  truth. 

“To  be  truly  touched  with  love.” 

Shakesp. :  Much  Ado,  iii.  2. 

5.  According  to  law  and  right ;  rightfully,  legiti¬ 
mately. 

“His  innocent  babe  truly  begotten.” 

Shakesp. :  Winter’s  Tale,  iii.  2. 

6.  According  to  nature  ;  naturally. 

“A  pageant  truly  played.” 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  4. 

7.  Used  as  an  affirmation,  like  the  scriptural 
verily. 

“  Treuli,  treuli,  I  seye  to  thee  for  we  speken  that  we 
witen,  and  we  witnessen  that  that  we  han  seyn;  and  ye 
taken  not  oure  witnessing.” — Wycliffe:  Jon  iii. 

IT  Tmily  is  often  used  ironically ;  as,  a  fine  deed, 
truly  ! 

trump  (1) ,  *trumpe  (1) ,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  triumph 
(q.  v.).J 

1.  Any  card  belonging  to  the  same  suit  as  the 
turn-up.  A  trump  can  take  any  card  of  any  other 
suit. 

“Let  Spades  be  trumps t  she  said,  and  trumps  they 
were.”  Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock,  iii.  46. 

*2.  An  old  game  with  cards,  of  which  the  modern 
whist  is  an  improvement. 

“A  poetaster  for  playing  at  cards,  and  devising  the 
game  called  triumph  or  trump,  is  brought  before  Apollo.” 
— Translation  of  Boccalini,  ch.  xiii. 

3.  A  good  fellow ;  one  who  helps  in  time  of  need. 
(Colloq.  or  slang.) 

“You’re  right  about  Lord  Howe!  LordHowe’sa  trump.” 

E.  B.  Browning:  Aurora  Leigh,  viii. 

*1F  To  put  to  one' s  trumps :  To  reduce  to  the  last 
expedient,  or  to  the  utmost  exertion  of  power;  to 
reduce  to  the  last  extremity. 

“Some  of  the  nobility  have  delivered  a  petition  to  him; 
what’s  in’t  I  know  not,  but  it  has  put  him  to  his  trumps; 
he  has  taken  a  month’s  time  to  answer  it.” — Beaum.  <Sr 
Flet.:  Cupid’s  Revenge,  iv. 

trump  (2),  *trompe,  *trumpe  (2),  s.  [Fr.  trompe 
=a  trump  or  trumpet,  prob.  by  insertion  of  r  and  m, 
from  Lat.  tuba=a  tube,  a  trumpet;  cf.  Sp.,  Port.  & 
Prov. trompa ;  Ital. tromba—a  trumpet;  Russ. truba 
=a  tube,  a  trumpet ;  Lith.  truba= a  horn.] 

1.  A  trumpet  (q.  v.).  (Now  only  used  in  poetic  or 
elevated  language.) 

“  Thy  sacred  song  is  like  the  trump  of  doom.” 

Longfellow:  Dante. 

2.  A  Jew’s  harp.  (Scotch.) 

IT  Tongue  of  the  trump : 

Lit. :  The  reed  of  a  Jew’s  harp  by  which  the  sound 
is  produced ;  hence,  fig.,  the  principal  person  in  any 
undertaking ;  that  which  is  essential  to  the  success 
of  anything.  (Scotch.) 

trump  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Trump  (1),  s.] 

A.  Trans.:  In  card-playing,  to  take  with  a  trump  ; 
to  play  a  trump  card  on  in  order  to  win,  or  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  game. 

“Z  has  shown  weakness  in  trumps  by  trumping  the 
spade.” — Field,  Jan.  2,  1886. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  play  a  trump  card  when  another 
suit  has  been  led. 


*trump  (2),  *trompe,  *trumpe,  v.i.  [Trump  (2), 
s.]  To  play  upon  a  trump  or  trumpet;  to  blow  or 
sound  a  trumpet. 

“  And  the  firste  aungell  trumpide  [clanxit],  and  hail  was 
maad.” — Wycliffe:  Apocalips  viii. 

trump  (3),  v.  t.  [Fr.  tromper=to  deceive;  orig., 
to  play  on  a  trump  or  trumpet,  whence  the  phrase 
se  tromper  de  quelqu’un= to  play  with  any  one,  to 
amuse  one’s  self  at  another’s  expense  ;  Fr.  trompe— 
a  trump  (q.  v.).]_  ,  , 

*1.  To  trick  or  impose  upon  ;  to  deceive,  to  cozen, 
to  cheat. 

“Fortune  .  .  . 

When  she  is  pleased  to  trick  or  tromp  mankind.” 

Ben  Jonson  •  Neiv  Inn,  i.  1. 

*2.  To  obtrude  or  impose  unfairly  or  falsely. 

“  Authors  have  been  trumped  upon  us,  interpolated  and 
corrupted.” — Leslie:  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the  Deists m 

IT  To  trump  up :  To  devise  or  make  up  falsely ;  to 
concoct. 

“The  charges  .  .  .  had  been  trumped  up  against 

him  without  the  slightest  foundation.” — London  Evening 
Standard. 

*trump  -er,  *tromp-Our,  s.  [Eng.  trump  (2),  v. ; 
- er .]  One  who  plays  upon  a  trump ;  a  trumpeter. 
(Chaucer :  Flower  and  Leaf,  2,673.) 

trum-per-y,  s.  &  a.  [French  tromperie= a  craft, 
wile,  fraud,  from  tromper= to  cheat,  to  deceive.] 
[Trump  (3), v.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Deceit,  fraud.  (Harrington :  Orlando  FurL 
oso,  vii.) 

2.  Something  calculated  to  deceive  by  false  show ; 
something  externally  splendid  but  intrinsically  of 
no  value ;  worthless  finery. 

“The  trumpery  in  my  house,  go  bring  it  hither. 

For  stale  to  catch  these  thieves.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iv. 

3.  Things  worn  out  and  of  no  value  ;  useless  mat¬ 
ter  ;  rubbish. 

“What  a  world  of  fopperies  there  are,  of  crosses,  of 
candles,  of  holy  water,  and  salt,  and  censings!  Away  with 
these  trumperies.” — Bp.  Hall:  Sermon  at  Exeter,  August, 
1637. 

B.  As  adj. :  Trifling,  worthless,  useless  ;  not  worth 
notice. 

“Through  the  gate  on  to  the  road,  over  the  trumpery 
gap  staring  you  full  in  the  face.” — Field,  Dec.  26,  1886. 

trum  -pet,  s.  [Fr.  trompette ;  dimin.  of  trompe= 
a  trump ;  Span,  trompeta;  Ital.  trombetta;  Dut.  & 
D an.  tromp et ;  Sw.  trumpet ;  Ger.  trompete.]  [Trump 
(2),  s.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

*2.  A  trumpeter. 

“He  wisely  desired  that  a  trumpet  might  be  first  sent 
for  a  pass.” — Clarendon:  Civil  War. 

3.  One  who  praises  or  publishes  praise,  or  is  the 
instrument  of  propagating  it.  (Colloq.) 

“To  be  the  trumpet  of  his  own  virtues.” 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  v.  2. 

4.  An  ear-trumpet  (q.  v.L 

5.  A  speaking-trumpet  (q.  v.). 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Music: 

(1)  A  metal  wind  instrument  of  bright  and  pene¬ 
trating  tone,  formed  of  a  single  tube  of  brass  or  sil¬ 
ver,  curved  into  a  convenient  shape,  with  a  mouth¬ 
piece  at  one  end,  the  other  having  a  bell.  Its  part 
is  usually  written  in  the  key  of  c  with  the  treble 
clef,  though  by  means  of  crooks  or  lengthening 
pieces  the  sounds  produced  may  be  in  various  keys. 


Orchestral  Trumpet. 


The  trumpet  required  for  a  piece  is  indicated  at  the 
commencement,  as  trumpet  in  b,  c,  d  flat,  E,  f,  or 
G.  The  modern  orchestral  or  slide  trumpet  consists 
of  a  tube  66%  inches  in  length  and  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  twice  turned  or  curved, 
thus  forming  three  lengths ;  the  first  and  third  lying 


Valve  Trumpet. 


close  together,  and  the  second  about  two  inches 
apart.  The  slide  is  connected  with  the  second  curve. 
It  is  a  double  tube,  five  inches  in  length  on  each 
side,  by  which  the  length  of  the  whole  instrument 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 
or,  wore,  w<?lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  as,  cs  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw.’ 
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trumpet-call 


can  be  extended.  Trumpets  with  pistons  or  valves 
capable  of  producing  every  chromatic  sound  within 
their  compass  are  sometimes  used,  but  the  tone  is 
by  uo  means  to  be  compared  with  the  true  trumpet 
tone. 

(2)  A  stop  of  an  organ  having  reed-pipes  tuned  in 
unison  with  the  open  diapason.  The  octave-trumpet 
or  clarion  stop  is  an  octave  higher. 

2.  Rail.:  The  flaring  mouth  of  a  railway-car  draw- 
head  which  airects  the  entering  coupling-link. 

3.  Spinning: 

(1)  The  funnel  which  leads  a  sliver  to  the  cyl¬ 
inders  of  a  drawing-machine,  or  which  collects  a 
number  of  combined  rovings,  and  leads  them  to 
condensing  cylinders. 

(2)  A  funnel-shaped  conductor  used  in  many 
forms  of  thread-machines  and  stop-motions  in  knit¬ 
ting,  spinning,  and  doubling  machines. 

II  Feast  of  trumpets : 

Jewish  Antiquity :  A  feast  on  the  first  day  of  the 
seventh  month  (Tisri),  which  was  to  be  kept  as  “  a 
sabbath,  a  memorial  of  blowing  of  trumpets,  an 
holy  convocation.”  No  servile  work  was  to  be  done 
in  it;  but  an  offering  of  tiro  was  to  be  presented  to 
Jehovah  (Lev.  xxiii.  23-25).  It  preceded  by  ten 
days  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement  (27).  In  Numbers 
(xxix.  1-6),  details  are  added  as  to  the  “  offering  of 
fire,”  which  was  to  include  a  burnt  off  ering,  a  meat 
offering,  and  a  sin  offering.  The  first  of  Tisri  was 
New  Year's  Day  of  the  civil  year.  It  is  still 
observed  as  a  Jewish  festival, 
trumpet-call,  s.  A  call  by  sound  of  trumpet. 

“Then  loudly  rung  the  trumpet-call: 

Thundered  the  cannon  from  the  wall.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  i.  31. 
♦trumpet-  clangor,  s.  The  sound  of  trumpets. 
“There  roared  the  sea,  and  trumpet-clangor  sounds.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  5. 
trumpet-fish,  s.  [Snipe-fish.] 
trumpet-flourish,  s.  A  trumpet-call. 

“For  shrill  the  trumpet-flourish  fell 
Upon  his  ear,  like  passing  bell.” 

Scott:  Bridal  of  Triermain,  ii.  22. 

trumpet-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  Any  plant  with  large  tubular  flowers ;  spe¬ 
cially  :  (1)  The  genus  JBignonia  (q.v.)  ;  (2)  the  genus 
Tecoma  (q.  v.). 
ttrumpet-fly,  s. 

Entom.:  The  Gray-fly  (CEstrus  ovis) . 

trumpet-honeysuckle,  s. 

Bot. :  Caprifolium  sempervirens,  introduced  into 
European  gardens  from  North  America  in  1656. 

trumpet-major,  s. 

Mil.:  A  head-trumpeter  in  a  band  or  regiment. 

trumpet-marine,  s. 

Music:  An  instrument  formed  of  a  triangular 
chest,  over  one  side  of  which  is  stretched  a  thick 
gut  string,  passing  over  a  bridge  slightly  uneven  on 
its  feet,  one  side  being  fastened  and  the  other  free. 
When  the  string  is  set  in  vibration  by  means  of  a 
bow,  the  rapid  impact  of  the  loose  foot  of  the 
bridge  on  the  belly  slightly  checks  the  vibration 
and  causes  the  sound  to  resemble  that  of  a  violin, 
trumpet-shaped,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lana. :  Shaped  like  a  trumpet. 

2.  Bot.:  Hollow  and  dilated  at  one  extremity  like 
the  end  of  a  trumpet,  as  the  corolla  of  Caprifolium 
sempervirens. 

trumpet-shell,  s. 

ZoOl.:  Triton  variegatus,  from  the  West  Indies, 
Asia,  and  the  South  Seas.  The  shell,  which  is  a 
foot  or  more  in  length,  is  white  mottled  in  irregular 
spiral  rows  with  ruddy  brown  and  yellow,  deepen¬ 
ing  into  chestnut  at  the  point;  interior  white;  lip 
with  smooth  white  ridge  on  a  black  ground.  It  is 
employed  by  the  Australian  natives  and  the  South 
Sea  Islanders  as  a  trumpet.  To  fit  the  shell  for 
this  purpose  a  round  hole  is  bored  at  the  side, 
about  one-fourth  the  length  from  the  tip,  and  a 
loud  hoarse  sound  is  produced  by  blowing  across 
the  hole,  as  a  performer  plays  a  flute.  While  blow¬ 
ing,  the  right  hand  is  placed  in  the  cavity  of  the 
shell. 

♦trumpet-tongued,  a.  Proclaiming  loudly,  as 
with  the  voice  of  a  trumpet. 

“So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues 
Will  plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tongued,  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  7. 

trumpet-tree,  trumpet-wood,  s. 

Bot. :  Cecropia  peltata.  [Cecropia.] 

trumpet-weed,  s. 

Botany : 

(1)  The  popular  name  for  Eupatorium  purpu- 
reum.  It  has  a  purple  stem  five  or  six  feet  high, 
leaves  petiolate  by  fours  or  fives,  and  purple  flow¬ 
ers.  Found  on  low  grounds  in  the  United  States, 
flowering  in  August  and  September. 


(2)  The  name  given  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  a 
large  sea-weed,  Ecklonia  buccinalis ,  the  stems  of 
which,  often  twenty  feet  long  and  hollow  above,  are 
used  by  native  herdsmen  as  trumpets  to  collect  the 
cattle  together.  They  are  also  employed  as  si¬ 
phons. 

trumpet-wood,  s.  [Trumpet-tree.] 

trum-pet,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Trumpet,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  publish  by  sound  of  trumpet;  hence,  to 
blaze  or  noise  abroad  ;  to  proclaim. 

2.  To  praise  extravagantly. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  make  a  loud,  ringing  sound  like 
a  trumpet.  (Used  especially  of  the  loud  sound 
made  by  an  elephant.) 

trum  -pet-er,  *trum-pet-ter,  subst.  [English 

trumpet;  - er .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  sounds  or  blows  a  trumpet. 

“Heralds  and  trumpeters  were  sent  to  summon  the 

Castle  in  form.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  One  who  proclaims,  publishes,  or  noises  any¬ 
thing  abroad  ;  one  who  denounces ;  often  now  one 
who  publishes  the  praise  of  himself  or  another. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Ichthy. :  Latris  hecateia.  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  food-fishes  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  It 

anges  from  thirty  to  sixty  pounds  in  weight,  and 
is  considered  by  the  colonists  the  best  flavored  of 
any  of  the  fishes  of  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  and 
South  Australia.  Large  numbers  are  smoked  and 
sent  into  the  interior. 

2.  Ornith. :  Any  species  of  the  genus  Psophia 
(q.  v.).  They  are  South  American  birds,  allied  to 
the  Crane,  inhabiting  the  forests,  frequenting  the 
ground  in  search  of  grain  for  food,  and  often  betray¬ 
ing  their  presence  by  their  loud  call,  whence  both 
their  popular  and  scientific  names  are  derived. 
The  best  known  species,  Psophia  crepitans,  is  very 
beautiful.  The  breast  is  adorned  with  brilliant 
changing  blue  and  purple  feathers,  with  metallic 
luster;  head  and  neck  like  velvet;  wings  and  back 
gray,  and  belly  black.  They  run  with  great  swift¬ 
ness,  and  are  capable  of  domestication,  attending 
their  master  in  his  walks  with  as  much  apparent 
affection  as  his  dog.  They  have  no  spurs,  but  such 
is  their  high  spirit  and  activity,  that  they  brow¬ 
beat  every  dunghill  fowl  in  the  yard,  and  force  the 
Guinea  birds,  dogs,  and  turkeys  to  own  their 
superiority. 

trum-pet-Ing,  s.  [Trumpet.] 

Mining:  A  small  channel  cut  behind  the  brick¬ 
work  of  the  shaft. 

ftrum'-pet-rjf,  s.  [English  trumpet;  - ry .]  The 
sounding  or  sounds  of  a  trumpet ;  trumpets  collect¬ 
ively. 

♦trump'-llke,  a.  [Eng.  trump  (2),  s.,  and  like.'] 
Resembling  a  trump  or  trumpet. 

trim  -cal,  a.  [Lat.  truncus=the  trunk  ;  English 
adj.  suff.  - al. ]  Pertaining  to  the  trunk  or  body. 

trim-car  -l-g,,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  truncus 
=maime$.] 

Zobl.  &  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Buccinidee,  with 
five  species,  from  sub-tropical  seas.  Erected  for 
species  of  Buccinum  with  a  truncated  columella. 
Fossil  in  the  Eocene. 

trim-cate’,  v.  t.  [Truncate,  a.]  To  shorten  by 
cutting  abruptly ;  to  lop  ;  to  cut  short. 

trim  -cate,  adj.  [Latin  truncatus,  pa.  par.  of 
trunco=to  cut  off,  to  reduce  to  a  trunk  ;  truncus— a. 
trunk,  a  stock.]  [Trunk.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Cut  short;  truncated. 

2.  Bot. :  Terminating  very  abruptly,  as  if  a  piece 
had  been  cut  off,  as  the  leaf  of  the  Tulip-tree  (q.  v.). 

trun  -cat-ed,  pa.  par.  & 
a.  [Truncate,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the 
verh.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ord.  Language :  Cut  off 
short  or  abruptly. 

“Those  who  wear  any  thing 
on  their  heads,  resembled,  in 
this  respect,  our  friends  at 
Nootka;  having  high  truncated 
conio  caps,  made  of  straw,  and 
sometimes  of  wood,  resembling 
a  seal’s  head  well  painted.”—  Truncated  Leaf  of 
Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  iv..  ch.  v.  Tulip-tree. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Min.  (of  a  crystal) :  Having  a  plane  surface 
where  a  solid  angle  might  theoretically  have  been 
expected.  But  the  term  truncated  suggests  an 
erroneous  Idea  ;  the  solid  angle  has  not  been  cut  off  ; 
it  never  existed. 

2.  Zobl.:  The  same  as  Decollated  (q.  v.). 


truncated-cone  (or  pyramid),  s.  The  portion 

of  a  cone  or  pyramid  included  between  tEe  basa 
and  a  plane  oblique  to  the 
base  passed  between  it  and 
the  vertex. 

truncated-roof,  s. 

Arch.:  A  roof  with  a 
nearly  level  top  surface 
and  canted  sides. 

trim-ca-tel  -la,  subst. 

[Mod.  Latin,  dimin.  from 
truncatus= truncated 
(q.  v.).] 

Zobl. :  Looping-snail ;  a 
genus  of  Littorinidse 
( Woodward) ,  of  Aciculidee 
(Tate),  with  fifteen  species  Truncated  Roof, 
widely  distributed.  Oper-  (N.  W.  Front  of  Chelsea 
culum  shelly,  with  erect  Hospital.) 

radiating  lamell®  ;  aper¬ 
ture  of  shell  ovate;  last  whorl  separate,  peristome 
continuous,  expianded.  Widely  distributed  on 
shores  and  seaweed  between  tide-marks,  and  can 
survive  many  weeks  out  of  water.  They  walk  like 
the  Geometric  caterpillars,  by  contracting  the 
space  between  their  lip  and  foot.  They  are  found 
semi-fossil,  along  with  human  skeletons,  in  the 
modern  limestone  of  Guadaloupe.  (  Woodward.) 

trun-ca  -tion,  subst.  [Fr.  troncation,  from  Lat. 
truncationem,  accus.  of  truncatio,  from  truncatus, 
pa.  par.  of  trunco=to  truncate  (q.  v.).] 
fl.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  truncating,  or  of  cut¬ 
ting  short ;  the  act  of  cutting  off. 

“Decreeing  judgment  of  death  or  truncation  of  mem- 
bers.”— Prynne:  Huntley’s  Breviate,  p.  48. 

2.  Crystall. :  A  term  used  to  signify  that  change 
in  the  geometrical  form  of  a  crystal  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  cutting  off  of  an  angle  or  edge,  so  as 
to  leave  a  face  more  or  less  large  in  place  of  the 
edge  or  angle.  When  the  face  thus  produced  does 
not  make  equal  angles  with  all  the  contiguous 
faces,  the  truncation  is  said  to  be  oblique. 

Tf  Truncation  of  a  volcanic  cone :  [Cone,  a.  II.  4.] 

trim-ca-ti-pen  -nae,  s.  pi.  [Latin  truncatus= 
cut  short,  and  pi.  of  penna= a  feather,  pl.=a  wing.] 
Entom. :  A  subdivision  of  the  family  Carabidee, 
comprehending  those  which  have  the  wing  cases 
truncated  at  their  apex.  It  includes  many  sub¬ 
families,  one  of  the  most  notable  being  the  Brachi- 
ninae.  [Artillert -beetle.  ] 

trunph,  s.  [O.  Fr.  tronche ,  from  tronc= a  trunk 
(q.  v.).]  A  stake  or  small  post. 

trun  -pheon,  *tron-chion,  *tron-chon,  *tron- 
Choun,  *trun-chion,  s.  [O.  Fr.  tronson,  tronchon 
=  a  truncheon,  or  little  trunk ;  Fr.  trongon,  dim. 
from  tronc=  a  trunk,  stock,  or  stem.]  [Trunk.] 

*1.  A  trunk  of  a  tree. 

“And  the  bowis  grewen  out  of  stockis  or  ironchons,  and 
the  tronchons  or  schaftis  grewen  out  of  the  roote.” — 
Pecock,  in  Waterland:  Works,  x.  246. 

*2.  The  shaft  of  a  broken  spear. 

“And  thespere  brake,  and  the  tronchion  stacke  styll  in 
the  squires  necke,  who  was  with  that  stroke  wounded  to 
dethe.” — Berners:  Froissart:  Cronycle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ccclxxiv. 

*3.  A  shaft  of  a  spear;  a  pole. 

“A  fancied  moss-trooper,  the  boy 
The  truncheon  of  a  spear  bestrode.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  i.  19. 

4.  A  short  staff  ;  a  club,  a  cudgel. 

“  Thy  hand  is  but  a  finger  to  my  fist, 

Thy  leg  a  stick,  compared  with  this  truncheon." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  10. 

5.  A  baton  or  staff  of  authority. 

“Attendant  on  a  king-at-arms, 

Whose  hand  the  armorial  truncheon  held, 

That  feudal  strife  had  often  quelled.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  iv.  6. 

6.  A  tree,  the  branches  of  which  have  been  lopped 
off  to  produce  rapid  growth. 

triin  -pheon,  v.  t.  [Truncheon,  s.]  To  beat  with 
a  truncheon  or  staff  ;  to  cudgel. 

“An  captains  were  of  my  mind,  they  would  truncheon 
you  out,  for  taking  their  names  upon  you  before  you  have 
earned  them.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  4. 

trun’-pheoned,  adj.  [Eng.  truncheon,  s. ;  -ed.] 
Furnished  with  or  bearing  a  truncheon. 

♦trun-pheon-eer',  *trun'-pheon-er,  s.  [Eng. 
truncheon;  -eer, -er.]  One  who  bears  or  is  armed 
with  a  truncheon. 

“  When  I  might  see  from  far  some  forty  truncheoneers 
draw  to  her  succour.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  v.  3. 

♦truheked,  adj.  [Latin  truncus=  (a.)  maimed, 
mutilated,  (s.)  the  trunk  of  a  tree.]  Truncated; 
having  the  head  cut  off. 

“  The  truncked  beast  fast  bleeding  did  him  fowly  dight.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  v.  4. 


bhil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  pell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  f. 

-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion.  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =bpl,  dpi. 


trundle 
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trCn  -die,  *tren-dle,  *tren-del-yn,*tryn-dell, 

».  i.  &  t.  [Trundle,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  roll,  as  on  little  wheels  or  castors ;  as,  a 
bed  trundles  under  another. 

2.  To  roll  or  bowl  along. 

“Another  sung  to  a  plate,  which  he  kept  trundling  on 
the  edges:  nothing  was  now  heard  but  singing.” — Gold¬ 
smith:  Essays,  i. 

*3.  To  bowl,  flow,  or  run  along. 

“In  the  four  first  it  is  heaved  up  by  several  spondees 
intermixed  with  proper  breathing  places,  and  at  last 
trundles  down  in  a  continued  line  of  dactyls.” — Addison: 
Spectator. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  roll,  as  on  little  wheels  or  castors;  as,  to 
trundle  a  bed  or  gun-carriage. 

2.  To  cause  to  roll ;  to  roll  or  bowl  along. 

"For  as  touching  the  cube,  he  subtracteth  and  remov- 
eth  it  quite  away,  as  they  do  who  play  at  nine-holes,  and 
who  trundle  little  round  stones.” — P.  Holland:  Plutarch, 
p.  1089. 

trun'-dle,  *tren-del,  *tren-dyl,  *tren-dyll, 
*trin~del,  *trin-dle,  s.&a.  [A.  S.  trendel.tryn- 
del= a  circle;  O.  Fris.  trind,  trund= round;  Dan.  & 
Sw.  trind.  Probably  there  were  A.  S.  verbs,  trindan 
=to  roll  (pa.  t.  trand,  pa.  par.  trunden),  and  tren- 
dan=to  cause  to  roll.]  [Trend,  Trendle.] 

A.  .As  substantive: 

1.  A  round  body,  a  little  wheel,  a  roller,  a  castor. 

2.  A  round  or  cylindrical  body. 

“  Whether  they  have  not  removed  all  images,  candle¬ 
sticks,  trindels,  or  rolls  of  wax.” — Cranmer :  Articles  of 
Visitation. 

3.  A  lantern-wheel  (q.  v.). 

*4.  A  trundle-bed  (q.  v.). 

5.  A  small  carriage  with  low  wheels ;  a  truck. 

B.  As  adject. :  Shaped  like  a  trundle  or  wheel; 

curled. 

trundle-bed,  subst.  A  low  bed  on  small  wheels, 
trundled  under  another  in  the  daytime,  and  at 
night  drawn  out  for  a  servant  or  children  to  sleep 
on ;  a  truckle-bed. 

trundle-bead,  s. 

1.  Naut. :  The  head  of  a  capstan  into  whose  periph¬ 
eral  sockets  the  capstan-bars  are  inserted.  The 
trundle-head  is  from  three  to  five  feet  in  diameter, 
and  has  a  handspike-socket  for  each  foot  of  its 
periphery.  The  length  of  the  bars  is  nearly  three 
times  the  diameter  of  the  trundle-head,  say  from 
eight  to  fourteen  feet. 

2.  Gearing :  One  of  the  end  discs  of  a  trundle  or 
lantern  wheel  (q.  v.). 

trundle-shot,  s. 

Project. :  A  bar  of  iron,  twelve  or  eighteen  inches 
long,  sharpened  at  both  ends,  and  a  ball  of  lead 
near  each  end. 

trundle-tail,  subst.  A  curled  tail ;  a  dog  with  a 
curled  tail. 

trundle-wheel,  s.  A  lantern- wheel  (q.  v.). 

trunk,  *truncke,  *trunke,  s.  [Fr.  tronc= the 
trunk,  stock,  stem,  or  body  of  a  tree,  a  trunk,  a 
headless  body,  a  poor-man’s  box  in  church,  from 
Lat.  truncum ,  accus.  of  truncus=a  trunk,  stem, 
trunk  of  the  body,  from  truncus— maimed,  muti¬ 
lated;  O.  Lat.  troncus;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  troncoj] 
[Truncate,  Truncheon.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  woody  stem  of  trees,  as  of  the  oak,  ash, 
elm,  &c. ;  that  part  of  the  plant  which,  springing 
immediately  from  the  earth,  rises  in  a  vertical 
direction  above  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  forms 
the  principal  bulk  of  the  individual,  sending  out 
branches  whose  structure  is  similar  to  that  of  itself ; 
the  stem  or  body  of  a  tree  apart  from  its  roots  and 
limbs ;  stock,  stalk. 

2.  The  body  of  an  animal  apart  from  the  limbs, 
or  after  the  limbs  have  been  separated  from  it. 

“Who  trembled,  trunk  and  limbs,  like  some  huge  oak 
By  a  fierce  tempest  shaken.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

3.  The  main  body  of  anything  considered  rela¬ 
tively  to  its  ramifications  or  branches  ;  as,  the  trunk 
of  an  artery,  the  trunk  of  a  line  of  railway. 

4.  The  proboscis  or  snout  of  an  elephant;  a  simi¬ 
lar  or  analogous  organ  in  other  animals,  as  the 
proboscis  of  an  insect,  by  which  it  sucks  up  the 
blood  of  animals  or  the  juice  of  vegetables. 

5.  A  tube,  usually  of  wood,  to  convey  air,  dust, 
broken  matter,  grain,  &c. ;  as— 

(1)  An  air-trunk  to  a  mine  or  tunnel. 

(2)  A  dust-trunk  from  a  cotton-cleaner,  smut- 
machine,  or  factory  floor. 

(3)  A  broken-material  trunk,  to  convey  graded 
coal  to  a  wagon  or  heap,  broken  quartz  from  a  mill 
to  the  stampers,  &c. 

(4)  A  grain  or  flour  trunk  in  an  elevator  or  mill, 
up  which  the  said  articles  are  conveyed  by  cups  on 
a  traveling-band,  a  spiral  screw,  or  an  air-blast,  or 
down  which  they  pass  by  gravity. 


*6.  A  speaking-tube. 

*7.  A  long  tube  through  which  peas,  pellets,  Ac., 
were  driven  by  the  force  of  the  breath ;  a  pea¬ 
shooter. 

*8.  (PI.) :  Trunk-hose  (q.  v.). 

9.  A  box  or  chest,  usually  covered  with  leather  or 
its  substitute,  used  for  containing  clothes,  &c. ;  a 
box  for  carrying  clothes,  &c.,  about  when  traveling. 

“  By  the  foresayde  place  or  shryne,  where  the  holy  mar¬ 
tyrs  bodyes  lay,  he  ordeyned  a  cheste,  or  trunke  of  clene 
syluer,  to  then  tent  yet  all  suche  iuellys  and  ryche  gyftes 
as  were  offryd  to  the  holy  seyntis,  shuld  therein  be  kepte 
to  the  vse  of  the  mynstres  of  the  same  place.” — Fabyan: 
Chronycle,  ch.  cxxxi. 

10.  A  box  in  which  certain  fish,  as  cod,  plaice, 
turbot,  eels,  &c.,  are  sent  to  market.  A  trunk  holds 
from  seventy  to  eighty  pounds  of  fish.  (Eng.) 

11.  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  The  human  body  with  the  head  and 
limbs  omitted.  Its  axis  of  support  is  the  vertebral 
column,  its  framework  the  ribs,  and  its  most 
important  organs  the  heart  and  lungs. 

2.  Bot. :  In  the  same  sense  as  1. 1. 

3.  Arch. :  The  shaft  or  body  of  a  column  ;  the  part 
between  the  base  and  capital.  (Sometimes  applied 
to  the  dado  or  body  of  a  pedestal.) 

4.  Fishing:  An  iron  hoop  with  a  bag  to  catch 
crustaceans. 

5.  Hydr.:  A  flume  or  penstock  (q.  v.). 

6.  Mining: 

(1)  A  flume. 

2)  An  upcast  or  downcast  air-passage  in  a  mine. 

3)  The  box-tube  in  which  attle  or  rubbish  is  sent 
out  of  the  mine. 

(4)  A  wooden  spout  for  water  or  the  pipe  of  the 
draining-pump. 

7.  Pneumatics:  A  boxed  passage  for  air  to  or 
from  a  blast  apparatus  or  blowing-engine,  in  smelt¬ 
ing,  or  ventilation  of  mines  and  buildings  ;  an  air- 
shaft. 

8.  Steam:  A  tubular  piston-rod  used  to  enable 
the  connecting-rod  to  be  jointed  directly  to  the 
piston  or  to  a  very  short  piston-rod,  so  as  to  save 
room  in  marine  steam-engines.  The  width  of  the 
trunk  must  be  sufficient  to  give  room  for  the  lateral 
motion  of  the  connecting-rod. 

*TT  To  speak  in  or  through  a  trunk:  To  speak 
through  a  tube. 

“  And  this  fellow  waits  on  him  now  through  a  tube,  in 
tennis-court  socks,  or  slippers  soled  with  wool;  and  they 
speak  to  each  other  in  a  trunk.” — Ben  Jonson:  Silent 
Woman,  i.  1. 

IF  Cunningham,  in  a  note  to  the  passage  cited 
above,  quotes  Montaigne : 

“  There  are  a  people  where  no  one  sjjeaks  to  the  king, 
except  his  wife  and  children,  but  through  a  trunk.” 

trunk-back,  s. 

Zobl. :  A  popular  name  for  any  individual  of  the 
genus  Sphargis  (q.  v.). 

trunk-brace,  s.  The  guard  or  stay  which  sup¬ 
ports  a  lid  or  checks  its  backward  motion. 

*trunk-breeches,  s.  The  same  as  Trunk-hose 
(q.v.). 

trunk-engine,  s.  A  form  of  steam-engine  de¬ 
signed  to  obtain  the  direct  connection  of  the  piston- 
rod  with  the  crank  without  the  intervention  of  a 
beam  or  oscillating  the  cylinder.  Attached  to  the 
piston  is  a  tube,  or  trunk,  which  is  packed  in  the 
cylinder-heads,  and  has  sufficient  interior  diameter 
to  allow  the  vibration  of  the  piston-rod  by  the 
throw  of  the  crank.  It  is  used  especially  for 
marine  and  propeller  engines. 

trunk-fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of  the 
genus  Ostracion,  from  the  fact  that  the  body  is 
clothed  in  an  inflexible  armor  of  hard  plates,  the 
tail,  fins,  and  gill-openings  pass¬ 
ing  through  holes  in  this  coatof 
mail. 

*trunk-hose,  a.  pi.  A  kind  of 
short,  wide,  breeches,  gathered 
in  above  the  knees,  or  immedi¬ 
ately  under  them,  and  distin 
guished  according  to  their  pe¬ 
culiar  cut,  as  French  (of  which 
there  were  two  kinds,  one  wide, 
the  other,  closely  fitting), -Gal¬ 
lic  (reaching  to  the  knee),  and 
Venetian  (coming  below  the 
knee).  They  were  worn  in  Eng¬ 
land  during  the  reigns  of  Henry 
VIII.,  Elizabeth,  and  James  I. 

trunk-light,  s.  A  skylight, 
sometimes  at  the  upper  end  of 
an  aperture  whose  curb  or  lin 
ing  is  a  trunk  or  square  boxing 

trunk-line,  s.  The  mainline, 
of  a  railway,  canal,  or  the  like, 
from  which  the  branch  lines  diverge. 

“Rumors  that  the  trunk-lines  had  agreed  to  a  new 
schedule  of  rates.”  —London  Daily  Telegraph, 


Trunk  Hose. 


trunk-nail,  s.  A  nail  with  a  head  shaped  like 
tho  segment  of  a  sphere,  so  as  to  make  a  rounded 
boss  when  driven.  Used  for  ornamenting  trunks 
and  coffins. 

trunk-roller,  s.  A  roller  journaled  in  a  plate 
which  may  be  attached  to  the  bottom  of  a  trunk  or 
the  like. 

*trunk-sleeve,  s.  A  large,  wide  sleeve. 

trunk-stay,  subst.  The  same  as  Trunk-brace 
(q.  v.). 

trunk-turtle,  s. 

ZoOl. :  A  species  of  turtle,  Testudo  arcuata. 

*trunk-W0rk,  subst.  Concealed  work;  a  secret 
stratagem.  [Trunk,  If.] 

“  This  has  been  some  stair-work,  some  trunk-work,  some 
behind-door  work.” — Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  3. 

trunk,  v.t.  [Lat.  trunco—  to  truncate  (q.v.).] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  truncate,  to  maim,  to  lop. 

“  They  stood  as  trunked  and  poled  trees.” — Holinshed 
Conquest  of  Ireland,  ch.  xxvi. 

2.  Mining :  To  separate,  as  the  slimes  of  ore,  into 
heavier  or  metalliferous  and  lighter  or  worthless 
portions. 

trunked,  a.  [Eng.  trunk,  s. ;  -ed. J 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  a  trunk. 

“  She  is  thick  set  with  strong  and  well  trunked  trees.” — 
Howell. 

2.  Her. :  A  term  applied  to-a  tree  which  is  borne 
couped  of  all  its  branches  and  separated  from  its 
roots ;  also,  when  the  main  stem  of  a  tree  is  borne 
of  a  different  tincture  from  the  branches,  it  is  said 
to  be  trunked  of  such  a  tincture. 

trun-nel  (l),s.  [A  corrupt,  of  trundle  (q.  v.).J 
A  round,  rolling  substance  ;  a  trundle. 

triin'-nel  (2),s.  [A  corrupt,  of  treenail  (q.  v.).] 
A  treenail ;  a  wooden  plug  or  pin. 

“The  carpenters  .  .  .  found  many  of  the  trunnels  so 

very  loose  and  rotten,  as  to  be  easily  drawn  out  with  the 
fingers.” — Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  iii. 

trun'-nion  (iasy),s.  [Fr.  trognon=the  stock, 
stump,  or  trunk  of  a  branchless  tree;  dimin.  from 
tron=& piece  of  anything,  a  trunk,  a  stem;  short¬ 
ened  from  tronc= a  trunk  (q.  v.)  ;  cf.  Ital.  troncone, 
from  tronco= a  trunk.] 

fl.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  general  term  for  an  axis  of 
similar  character  to  II.  2. 

“  The  flukes  of  the  anchor  are  fixed  at  an  angle  of  54° 
with  the  shank,  and,  being  part  of  the  head,  are  at 
liberty  to  move  freely  on  the  trunnion  of  the  shank.” — 
Field,  Aug.  27,  1887. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ordn. :  One  of  the  cylindrical  projections  from 
the  sides  of  a  cannon  or  mortar,  which  rest  in  the 
cheeks  of  the  carriage,  forming  supports  for  the 
piece  and  an  axis  on  which  it  turns  during  eleva¬ 
tion  or  depression. 

2.  Steam-eng. :  One  of  the  hollow  axes  on  which 
the  cylinder  of  an  oscillating  steam-engine  recipro¬ 
cates,  and  through  which  steam  is  received  and  ex¬ 
hausted. 

trunnion-plate,  s. 

Ordn. :  A  plate  on  a  gun-carriage,  which  covers 
the  upper  part  of  each  side-piece,  and  goes  under 
the  trunnion. 

trunnion-ring,  s.  A  ring  around  a  cannon,  next 
before  the  trunnions. 

trunnion-valve,  subst.  A  valve  attached  to  or 
included  in  the  trunnions  of  an  oscillating-cylinder 
steam-engine,  so  as  to  be  reciprocated  by  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  cylinder. 

trun-nioned  (i  as  y),  a.  [Eng.  trunnion ;  -ed.) 
Provided  with  trunnions,  as  the  cylinder  of  an 
oscillating  steam-engine. 

*trfi-§ion,  s.  [Lat.  crusus,  pa.  par.  of  trudo=to 
push.]  The  act  of  pushing  or  thrusting. 

“The  operation  of  nature  is  different  from  mechanism, 
it  doing  not  its  work  by  trusion  or  pulsion.” — Cudworth: 
Intellectual  System,  p.  156. 

truss,  *trusse,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  trousse= a  package, 
a  bundle,  in  pi.  =  trousers  (q.  v.).]  [Truss,  v .] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  A  bundle,  a  package. 

“Osmunde  .  .  .  made  a  great  trusse  of  herbys  or 
grasse,  wherein  he  wrapped  the  childe.” — Fabyan: 
Chronycle J  ch.  clxxxvi. 

2.  A  bundle  of  hay  or  straw  tied  together.  A  truss 
of  hay  is  56  lbs.  of  old  or  60  lbs.  of  new  hay,  and 
thirty-six  trusses  make  a  load.  A  truss  of  straw 
varies  in  weight  in  different  places. 

“  He  had  not  been  able  to  get  one  truss  of  hay  for  his 
horses  without  going  five  or  six  miles.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xii. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore.  wolf.  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  as,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  gu  =  kw. 


truss-beam 
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trustee 


3.  A  tuft  of  flowers  formed  at  the  top  of  the  main 
stalk  or  stem  of  certain  plants  ;  an  umbel. 

“  The  flowers  are  pure  white,  and  are  borne  in  trusses 
without  any  undue  crowding.”— Field,  Oct.  3,  1885. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  An  ornamented  corbel,  serving  to  sup¬ 
port  an  entablature  or  balcony,  or  to  conceal  the 
ends  of  the  beams  which  really  support  the  struct¬ 
ure  ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  frequently  made  of 
galvanized  sheet  iron. 

2.  Carp. :  A  frame  to  which  rigidity  is  given  by 
staying  and  bracing,  so  that  its  figure  shall  be 
incapable  of  alteration  by  the  turning  of  the  bars 
about  their  joints.  The  simplest  frames  are  of 
wood,  and  of  few  parts.  More  imposing  structures 
are  more  complicated,  the  parts  being  employed  in 
resisting  extension  or  compression.  Composite 
trusses  employ  both  wood  and  iron  :  in  fact,  few  of 
any  importance  are  destitute  of  bolts  and  tie-rods. 
In  the  simplest  form  of  a  truss  the  tie-beam  is  sus¬ 
pended  by  the  king-post  from  the  apex  of  the  angle 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  rafters.  In  the  more 
complex  form  the  tie-beam  is  suspended  by  the 
queen-posts  from  two  points. 

3.  Naut.:  The  iron  hoop,  stirrup,  and  clasp  by 
which  the  middle  of  a  lower  yard  is  secured  to  the 
mast.  It  consists  of  a  hoop  on  the  mast,  tightened 
by  means  of  screws,  whose  open  heads  engage  the 
eyes  of  a  stirrup,  which  is  swiveled  to  the  hoop  on 
the  yard. 

4.  Shipbuild. :  A  short  piece  of  carved  work  fitted 
under  the  taff  rail ;  chiefly  used  in  small  ships. 

5.  Surg.:  An  instrument  to  keep  hernia  reduced, 
that  is,  to  retain  the  intestines  within  the  abdomi¬ 
nal  cavity.  The  essential  feature  is  a  spring  or 
bandage  resting  on  a  pad,  which  is  kept  above  the 
orifice  of  protrusion.  The  pad  is  usually  kept  to 
its  place  by  a  spring  which  reaches  around  the 
body  terminating  opposite  to  the  ruptured  part. 
The  spring  is  cushioned,  and  sometimes  has  pads 
to  give  it  bearing  on  special  parts. 

*B.  Asadj.:  Round  and  thick. 

“The  tiger-cat  is  about  the  bigness  of  a  bull-dog,  with 
short  legs  and  a  truss  body,  shaped  much  like  a  mastiff.” 
—Dampier:  Voyages,  an.  1676. 

truss-beam,  s. 

Build.:  An  iron  frame  serving  as  a  beam,  girder, 
or  summer.  A  wooden  beam  or  frame  with  a  tie- 
rod  to  strengthen  it  against  deflection.  This 
trussing  may  be  done  in  two  ways :  (1)  By  inserting 
cast-iron  struts,  thus  placing  the  whole,  or  nearly 
the  whole,  of  the  woodwork  in  a  state  of  tension  ; 

a  by  wrought-iron  tension-rods,  which  take  the 
ole  of  the  tension,  while  the  timber  is  thrown 
entirely  into  compression. 

truss-bridge,  s.  A  bridge  which  depends  for  its 
stability  upon  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
the  truss.  Short  bridges  of  this  class  may  be 
formed  by  a  single  truss;  larger  structures  are  com¬ 
posed  of  a  system  of  trusses  or  bays  so  connected 
that  the  spaces  between  the  abutments  and  the 
pier3  may  each  be  regarded  as  a  single  compound 
truss. 

truss-hoop,  s. 

1.  Cooper.;  A  hoop  placed  around  a  barrel  to 
strain  the  staves  into  position,  bringing  them 
together  toward  the  chine,  and  leaving  the  bulge 
at  the  middle  portion. 

2.  Naut. :  A  hoop  round  a  yard  or  mast  to  which 
an  iron  truss  is  fixed. 

truss-piece,  s. 

Build. :  A  piece  of  filling  between  compartments 
of  a  framed  truss. 

truss,  *trusse,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  trusser,  trosser  (Fr. 
trousser)  =  to  truss,  to  bind,  from  Latin  tortus,  pa. 
par.  of  torqueo = to  twist ;  cf.  Ital.forcfare^to  twist, 
wrap,  tie  fast.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  put  or  make  up  into  a  truss  or  bundle ;  to 
pack  up.  (Frequently  followed  by  up.) 

“You  might  have  truss’d  him  and  all  his  apparel  into 
an  eel-skin.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  2. 

2.  To  seize  and  hold  firmly ;  to  seize  and  cqrry  off 
or  aloft.  (Said  especially  of  birds  of  prey.) 

“The  vigorous  hawk,  exerting  every  nerve, 

Truss'd  in  mid-air  bears  down  her  captive  prey.” 

Somerville:  Field  Sports. 

*3.  To  tie  up. 

“Cleopatra  .  .  .  cast  out  certain  chains  and  ropes, 

in  which  Antonius  was  trussed.” — North:  Plutarch,  p.  781. 

4.  To  hang.  (Frequently  with  up.) 

“When  for  a  sheepe  the  ignorant  are  trust.” 

Whetstone:  Promos  and  Cassandra,  ii. 

5.  To  adjust  and  fasten  the  clothes  of;  to  draw 
tight  and  tie  the  laces  of,  as  dress  ;  hence,  specif., 
to  skewer,  to  make  fast,  as  the  wings  of  a  fowl  to 
the  body  for  cooking.  By  extension,  to  truss=to 
prepare  for  cooking,  disembowel,  &c. 

II.  Build. :  To  furnish  with  a  truss  or  trusses  ;  to 
suspend  or  support  by  a  truss. 


trussed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Truss,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Provided  with  a  truss  or  trusses, 
trussed-beam,  s.  A  compound  beam  composed 

of  two  beams  secured  together  side  by  side  with  a 
truss,  generally  of  iron,  between  them. 

trussed-roof,  s.  A  roof  in  which  the  principal 
rafters  and  tie-beam  are  framed  together,  so  as  to 
form  a  truss. 

trus'-scl,  s.  [Trestle.] 
truss'-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Truss,  v.] 

A.  <fe  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.: ,  (See  the 
verb.) 

C .  As  substantive : 

Build.:  The  timbers,  &c.,  which  form  a  truss. 

IT  Diagonal  trussing : 

ShiDbuild. :  A  particular  method  of  binding  a 
vessel  internally  by  means  of  a  series  of  wooden  or 
iron  braces  laid  diagonally  on  the  framing  from 
one  end  of  the  ship  to  the  other. 

*trussing-bed,  s.  A  bed,  of  the  Tudor  times, 
which  packed  into  a  chest  for  traveling. 

trussing-machine,  s. 

Cooper.:  A  machine  for  drawing  the  truss-hoops 
upon  casks,  so  as  to  bring  the  ends  of  the  staves 
together  at  the  chines. 

trust,  *trest,  *trist,  *trost,  *tryst,  *tryste, 

s.  &  a.  [Icel.  frawsf=trust,  protection,  firmness, 
confidence ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  trbst= comfort,  consolation  ; 
Ger.  frost = consolation,  help,  protection;  Goth. 
trausti= a  covenant.]  [Tryst.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  reliance  or  resting  of  the  mind  on  the  integ¬ 
rity,  veracity,  justice,  friendship,  power,  protec¬ 
tion,  or  the  like,  of  another;  a  firm  reliance  or 
dependence  on  promises,  laws,  or  principles ;  confi¬ 
dence,  faith. 

“Whoso  putteth  his  trust  in  the  Lord  shall  be  safe.” — 
Proverbs  xxix.  25. 

2.  Confident  opinion  or  expectation  ;  assured  an¬ 
ticipation  ;  dependence  upon  something  future  or 
contingent,  as  if  present  or  actual;  faith,  belief, 
hope. 

“His  trust  was,  with  th’  Eternal  to  be  deem’d 
Equal  in  strength.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  46. 

3.  Credit  given  without  examination. 

“Most  take  things  upon  trust,  and  misemploy  their 
assent  by  lazily  enslaving  their  minds  to  the  dictates  of 
others.” — Locke. 

4.  One  who  or  that  which  is  the  ground  of  confi¬ 
dence  or  reliance  ;  a  person  or  thing  confided  in  or 
relied  on. 

5.  The  state  of  being  confided  in  or  relied  on. 

“Thou  shalt  have  charge  and  sovereign  trust.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  2. 

6.  The  transfer  of  goods,  property,  &c.,  in  confi¬ 
dence  of  or  reliance  on  future  payment;  exchange 
without  immediate  receipt  of  an  equivalent ;  as,  to 
sell  goods  on  trust. 

I.  The  state  of  being  entrusted  or  confided  to  the 
care  and  guard  of  another. 

“His  seal’d  commission  left  in  trust  with  me.” 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  i.  3. 

*8.  Care,  management,  charge. 

“  That  which  is  committed  to  thy  trust.” — 1  Timothy 
vi.  20. 

9.  That  which  is  committed  or  entrusted  to  one; 
something  committed  to  one’s  charge,  care,  or 
faith;  a  charge  given  or  received  in  confidence; 
something  which  one  is  bound  in  honor  and  duty  to 
keep  inviolate. 

“To  violate  the  sacred  trust  of  silence.” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  428. 

10.  Something  committed  to  one’s  care,  for  use  or 
safe-keeping,  of  which  an  account  must  be  ren¬ 
dered. 

“Although  the  advantages  one  man  possesseth  more  than 
another,  may  be  called  his  property  with  respect  to  other 
men,  yet  with  respect  to  God,  they  are  only  a  trust.” — 
Swift. 

*11.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  reliable  or  trust¬ 
worthy. 

“  A  man  he  is  of  honesty  and  trust.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  3. 

II.  Law: 

1.  A  confidence  reposed  by  one  person,  called  the 
truster,  or  celuique  trust,  in  conveying  or  bequeath¬ 
ing  property  to  another  (called  the  trustee),  that 
the  latter  will  apply  it  for  the  benefit  of  a  third 
party  (called  the  cestui  que  trust  or  beneficiary),  or 
to  some  specified  purpose  or  purposes.  The  pur¬ 
poses  of  a  trust  are  generally  indicated  in  the 
instrument,  whether  deed  or  will,  by  which  the  dis¬ 
position  is  made.  Trusts  are  divided  generally 


into  simple  trusts  and  special  trusts,  the  corre¬ 
sponding  terms  in  Scots  law  being  proprietary 
trusts  and  accessory  trusts.  Simple  trusts  are 
those  in  which  the  trustee  holds  the  legal  estate 
subject  to  the  duties  implied  by  law.  Special 
trusts  are  those  in  which  the  trustee  has  some  spe¬ 
cial  purpose  to  execute  or  carry  out.  Trusts  may 
be  created  by  the  voluntary  act  of  a  party,  or  by 
the  operation  of  law.  [Use,s.] 

“  If  the  original  purposes  of  the  trust  fail,  so  that  it  is- 
no  longer  practicable  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  trust, 
a  bill  can  be  promoted  in  Parliament  for  powers  to  apply 
the  fund  to  some  other  purpose,  equitably  approximate  to 
the  evident  intentions  of  the  original  founders  of  the- 
trust.”— Field,  Aug.  13,  1887. 

2.  The  beneficial  interest  created  by  such  a  trans¬ 
action  ;  a  beneficial  interest  in  or  ownership  of 
real  or  personal  property,  unattended  with  the 
legal  or  possessory  ownership  thereof. 

III.  Commercial:  A  combination  of  manufact¬ 
urers  or  merchants  banded  together  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  a  monopoly,  or  at  least  controlling  the 
market  price  and  quantity  produced,  of  any  com¬ 
mercial  commodity.  Such  combinations  have  of 
late  years  been  a  very  prominent  factor  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  circles  of  this  country,  and  many  efforts 
have  been  made  to  prevent  their  formation  and  to 
curtail  their  power  when  once  formed.  Legisla¬ 
tion  of  various  tendency  has  been  attempted 
against  them,  but  generally  their  constituent  mem¬ 
bers  have  succeeded  in  evading  the  law  and  to  a 
great  degree  accomplishing  their  objects.  The 
most  notable  of  these  trusts  are  the  whisky  and  the 
sugar  trusts. 

B.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Trusty,  faithful,  loyal,  true- 

2.  Held  in  trust ;  as,  trust  money,  trust  property. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  trust  and  belief,  see 
Belief. 

trust-deed,  s. 

Law :  A  deed  or  disposition  which  conveys  prop¬ 
erty  not  for  the  behoof  of  the  disponee,  but  foi 
other  purposes  pointed  out  in  the  deed,  as  a  deed 
by  a  debtor  conveying  property  to  a  trustee  foi 
payment  of  his  debts. 

trust-estate,  s.  An  estate  under  the  manage 
ment  of  a  trustee  or  trustees. 

trust,  *treist,*trist,  *triste,*troste,  *trust-en, 

*tryst,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Trust,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  place  trust  or  confidence  in;  to  rely  uponq 
to  depend  upon  ;  to  confide  in. 

“But  though,  they  could  not  be  trusted,  they  might  be- 
used  and  they  might  be  useful.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng., 
cli.  xxii. 

2.  To  believe,  to  credit. 

“Trust  me,  I  was  going  to  your  house.” — Shakesp.: 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  1. 

3.  To  put  trust  or  confidence  in  with  regard  to 
the  care  or  charge  of  something ;  to  show  confidence 
in  by  entrusting  with  something.  (Followed  by 
with.) 

“I  will  rather  trust  a  Fleming  with  my  butter.” — 
Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 

4.  To  commit  or  entrust  to  one’s  care  or  charge ;  to- 
entrust. 

5.  To  leave  to  one’s  self  or  to  itself  without  fear 
of  consequences  ;  to  allow  to  be  exposed. 

“Fooled  and  beguiled:  by  him  thou,  I  by  thee, 

To  ty'ust  thee  from  my  side.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  881. 

6.  To  give  credit  to  ;  to  sell  upon  credit  to,  or  in 
confidence  of  future  payment  from ;  as,  to  trust  a 
customer  for  goods. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  have  trust  or  confidence  :  to  be  inspired  with 
confidence  or  reliance  ;  to  depend,  to  rely. 

2.  To  be  credulous  or  trusting;  to  confide  or 
believe  readily. 

3.  To  be  confident ;  to  feel  sure  ;  to  expect  confi¬ 
dently.  (Followed  hy  a  clause.) 

“  I  trust  ere  long  to  choke  thee.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  2. 

4.  To  practice  giving  credit ;  to  sell  goods  on  credit. 

T[  For  the  difference  between  to  trust  and  to  con¬ 
fide,  see  Confide. 

U  (1)  To  trust  in:  To  confide;  to  place  trustor 
confidence  in. 

“  Trust  in  the  Lord,  and  do  good.” — Psalm  xxxvii.  3. 

(2)  To  trust  to :  To  depend  on ;  to  rely  on. 

“  The  men  of  Israel  .  .  .  trusted  to  the  liers  in  wait.”— 
Judges  xx.  36. 

triis-tee'.s.  [Eng.  trust;  -ee.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  holds  lands,  tenements, 
or  other  property,  upon  the  trust  and  confidence 
that  he  will  apply  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  those- 
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who  are  entitled,  according  to  an  expressed  inten¬ 
tion,  either  by  the  parties  themselves,  or  by  the 
deed,  will,  settlement,  or  arrangement  of  another. 

2.  Law :  A  person  in  whose  hands  the  effects  of 
another  are  attached  in  a  trustee  process — that  is , 
a  process  by  which  a  creditor  may  attach  goods, 
effects,  and  credits  belonging  to  or  due  to  his  debtor, 
when  in  the  hands  of  a  third  person  ;  equivalent  to 
the  process  known  in  English  law  as  foreign  attach¬ 
ment. 

IT  Trustee  of  a  bankrupt's  estate:  The  same  as 
Assignee  in  bankruptcy . 

trus-tee'-ship,  subst.  [Eng.  trustee;  -ship.]  The 
office,  position,  or  functions  of  a  trustee, 
trust'-er,  s.  [Eng.  trust,  v. ;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  trusts  or  gives  credit;  a  creditor. 

2.  One  who  trusts  in  anything  as  true ;  a  believer. 

“Nor  shall  you  do  mine  ear  that  violence. 

To  make  it  truster  of  your  own  report 
Against  yourself.”  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

II.  Scots  Law :  One  who  grants  a  trust-deed ;  the 
Correlative  of  trustee  (q.  v.). 
trust-ful,  a.  [Eng.  trust ;  -ful{l).] 

1.  Full  of  trust ;  trusting. 

*2.  Worthy  of  trust;  trusty;  trustworthy, 
trust  -f til-ly ,  adv.  [Eng.  trustful;  - ly .]  In  a 
trustful  manner. 

trust'-f  ul-ness,  s.  [Eng.  trustful;  -nes.s.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  trustful;  faithfulness, 
trustiness. 

“Hugh,  it  is  true,  has  shown  himself  wanting  in  a 
generous  trustfulness.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

triis'-tl-ly,  adv.  [English  trusty;  -ly.']  In  a 
trusty  manner;  faithfully,  honestly;  with  fidelity. 

triis-tl-ness,  *trus-ti-nesse,  *trus-ty-nes,  s. 
[Eng.  trusty ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
trusty  or  trustworthy ;  fidelity,  faithfulness,  hon¬ 
esty. 

“Certainly  I  saye  vnto  you,  that  the  maister  hauing  a 
triall  of  his  trustinesse,  will  be  bolde  to  truste  him  with 
greatter  thinges,  and  wyll  make  hym  reweler  ouer  all  his 
goodes.” — Udall:  Matthew  xxiv. 
trust'-lng,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Trust,  v.] 

trust -Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  trusting;  -ly.]  In  a 
trusting  manner ;  with  trust  or  implicit  confidence. 

“Hervey  came  hither  for  the  draughts  in  which  weak¬ 
ness  trustingly  sought  strength.”  —  London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

trust -less,  *trust-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  trust;  -Zess.] 
Not  worthy  of  trust;  not  to  be  relied  or  depended 
on ;  unreliable,  faithless. 

“  The  mouse  which  once  hath  broken  out  of  trappe, 

Is  sildome  tysed  with  the  trustlesse  bayte.” 

Gascoigne:  To  the  same  Gentlewoman. 

trust'-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  trustless ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  trustless  ;  unworthiness  of 
trust. 

trust-wor  thi  ness,  subst.  [Eng.  trustworthy; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  trustworthy, 
or  deserving  of  confidence. 

trust'-wor-thy,  adj.  [Eng.  trust,  and  worthy.] 
Deserving  of  trust  or  confidence ;  that  may  be 
trusted  or  relied  on  ;  trusty, 
trfis  -tf ,  *trus-tie,  a.  [Eng.  trust;  -y.] 

1.  That  may  be  safely  trusted  or  relied  upon; 
justly  deserving  of  trust  or  confidence;  trustwor¬ 
thy,  reliable. 

“  Use  careful  watch,  choose  trusty  sentinels.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard.  III.,  v.  3. 

2.  Not  liable  to  fail  a  person  in  time  of  need; 
strong. 

“  In  which  I  bear  my  trusty  sword 
When  I  do  exercise.” 

Cowper:  John  Gilpin. 
*3.  Involving  trust  or  responsibility. 

“  Some  great  and  trusty  business.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  iii.  6. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  trusty  and  faithful , 
see  Faithful. 

trflth,  *treuth,  *treuthe,  *trouth,  trouthe,  s. 

[A.  S.  tredwdhu,  from  tredwe  —  true  (q.  v.) ;  Icel. 
tryggdh.  Truth  and  troth  are  doublets.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  true ;  trueness ; 
as— 

(1)  Conformity  to  facts  or  reality,  as  of  state¬ 
ments  to  facts,  words  to  thoughts,  motives  or  actions 
to  professions  ;  exact  accordance  with  what  is,  has 
been,  or  shall  be. 

“  Those  propositions  are  true,  which  express  things  as 
they  are;  or,  truth  is  the  conformity  of  those  words  or 
signs,  by  which  things  are  exprest,  to  the  things  them¬ 
selves.” —  Wollaston:  Religion  of  Nature,  §  1. 

(2)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  made  or  con¬ 
structed  'true  or  exact ;  exact  adherence  to  a  model ; 
accuracy  of  adjustment ;  exactness. 


(3)  In  the  fine  arts,  the  proper  and  correct  repre¬ 
sentation  of  any  object  in  nature,  or  of  whatever 
subject  may  be  under  treatment. 

"Timth  is  the  highest  quality  in  art.” — Fairholt. 

(4)  Habitual  disposition  to  speak  only  what  is 
true ;  veracity ;  freedom  from  falsehood. 

(5)  Honesty,  sincerity,  virtue,  uprightness. 

“  Even  so  void  is  your  false  heart  of  truth.” 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  V. 

(6)  Disposition  to  be  faithful  to  one’s  engage¬ 
ments  ;  fidelity ;  constancy. 

“  I  will  follow  thee  with  truth  and  loyalty,” 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  3. 

*(7)  The  state  or  quality  of  not  being  counter¬ 
feited,  adulterated,  or  spurious ;  purity,  genuine¬ 
ness. 

“She  having  the  truth  of  honor  in  her.” — Shakesp.: 
Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

2.  That  which  is  true,  as — 

(1)  Fact,  reality,  verity;  the  opposite  to  false¬ 
hood. 

“For  thys  cause  was  I  borne,  and  for  thys  cause  came  I 
into  the  worlde,  that  I  shoulde  beare  wytnesse  vnto  the 
treuthe.” — John  xviii.  38.  (1551.) 

(2)  That  which  conforms  to  fact  or  reality;  the 
real  or  true  state  of  things. 

“  Though  truth  and  falsehood  belong,  in  propriety  of 
speech,  only  to  propositions;  yet  ideas  are  oftentimes 
termed  true  or  false  (as  what  words  are  there  that  are  not 
used  with  great  latitude,  and  with  some  deviation  from 
their  strict  and  proper  signification?)” — Locke:  Human 
Understand.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxxi. 

t  (3)  A  verified  fact ;  a  true  statement  or  propo¬ 
sition  ;  an  established  principle,  fixed  law,  or  the 
like. 

(4)  True  religion  ;  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel. 

“The  law  was  given  by  Moses;  but  grace  and  truth 
came  by  Jesus  Christ.” — John  i.  17. 

T[  (1)  In  truth:  In  reality,  in  fact,  in  sincerity. 

“In  truth,  sir,  and  she  is  pretty.” — Shakesp.:  Merry 
Wives,  i.  4. 

(2)  Of  a  truth,  For  a  truth:  In  reality;  for  cer¬ 
tain. 

“I  vnderstande  ye  purpose  to  go  to  Hanybout:  sir, 
knowe  for  trouth,  the  towne  and  the  castell  ar  of  suche 
length  that  they  be  nat  easy  to  Wynne.” — Berner s :  Frois¬ 
sart;  Cronycle,v ol.  i.,  ch.  lxv. 

*(3)  To  do  truth:  To  practice  what  God  com¬ 
mands. 

“He  that  doeth  truth  cometh to  the  light,  that  his  deeds 
may  be  made  manifest,  that  they  are  wrought  in  God.”— 
John  iii.  21. 


ftruth-lover,  subst.  One  devoted  to  the  truth. 
{Tennyson :  Ode  on  Death  of  Wellington,  189.) 

ftruth-teller,  subst.  One  who  tells  the  truth. 
(Specif.,  with  the  def.  art.  applied  to  King  Alfred 
the  Great.) 

“  Here  Alfred  the  Truth-teller 
Suddenly  closed  his  book.” 

Longfellow:  Discoverer  of  the  North  Cape. 

*trfith,  v.  t.  [Truth,  s.]  To  affirm  or  declare  as 
true ;  to  declare. 

“  Well,  I  have  lived  in  ignorance;  the  ancients 
Who  chatted  of  the  golden  age,  feigned  trifles. 

Had  they  dreamt  this,  they  would  have  truthed  it 
heaven.”  Ford:  Fancies,  ii.  2. 


trfith’-ful,  a.  [Eng.  truth;  -ful(l).] 

1.  Full  of  truth;  loving  and  speaking  the  truth; 
as,  a  truthful  man. 

2.  Conformable  to  truth ;  true,  correct ;  as,  a 
truthful  statement. 

trfith’-f  ul-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  truthful;  -ly.]  In  a 
truthful  manner ;  in  accordance  with  the  truth. 


trfith-f  ul-ness,  s.  [Eng.  truthful;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  truthful ;  as,  the  truthful¬ 
ness  of  a  statement. 

trfith’-less,  *trouth-les,  a.  [Eng.  truth ;  -less.] 
1.  Wanting  in  truth  ;  wanting  reality ;  false. 


But  what  thynge  that  is  trouthles. 

It  maie  not  well  be  shameleB.” 

Gower:  C.  rii. 


2.  Faithless. 


“  Cast  all  your  eyes 

On  this,  what  shall  I  call  her?  truthless  woman..” 

Beaum .  c&  Flet.:  Laws  of  Candy,  v. 

trfith'-less-ness,  s.  [English  truthless;  -ness. ] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  truthless. 

.  *trfith-ness,  s.  [Eng.  truth;  -ness.]  The  qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  true  ;  truth.  ( Marston .) 

_*trfith'-^,  a.  [Eng.  truth;  -y.]  Truthful;  vera¬ 
cious. 


*trfi'-ti-nate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  trutinatus,  pa.  par.  of 
trutinor=to  weigh  ;  trutina—o.  balance.]  To  weigh, 
to  balance. 


*trfi-tIn-a'-tion,  s.  [Trutinate.]  The  act  iff 

weighing ;  examination  by  weighing. 

“Men  may  mistake  if  they  distinguish  not  the  sense 
of  levity  unto  themselves,  and  in  regard  of  the  scale  or 
decision  of  trutination.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

trut-ta’-ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Low  Lat.  trutta 
=  a  trout  (q.  v.).]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  trout; 
as,  fish  of  a  truttaceous  kind. 

try,  *trie,  *trye,  *  try-in,  *try-yn,  v.  t.  &  i. 
[Fr.  trier—  to  pick,  to  choose,  to  cull,  from  Low  Lat. 
trito— to  triturate,  from  Lat.  tritus,  pa.  par.  of  tero 
=to  rub,  to  thresh  corn;  Prov.  triar=  to  choose; 
frfa=choice ;  Ital.  tritare= to  bruise,  to  grind  or 
thresh  corn.]  [Trite,  Triturate.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  separate,  as  that  which  is  good  from  what 
is  bad;  to  sift  or  pick  out.  (Followed  by  out.) 

“  The  wylde  corne,  beinge  in  shape  and  greatnesse  lyke 
to  the  good,  if  they  be  mengled,  with  great  difficultie 
wyll  be  tryed  out.” — Elyot:  Governor,  bk.  ii.,  ch  xiv. 

2.  To  purify,  to  assay ;  to  refine,  as  metals. 

“  The  fire  seven  times  tried  this  ; 

Seven  times  tried  that  judgment  is.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  9. 

3.  To  examine ;  to  make  experiment  on ;  to  test, 
to  prove. 

“Thou  thinkest  me  as  far  in  the  devil’s  book  as  thor 
and  Falstaff  for  obstinacy  and  persistency;  let  the  end 
try  the  man.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  2. 

4.  To  put  to  a  trial  or  test ;  to  subject  to  trial. 

“  Ilis  situation  was  one  which  must  have  severely  fried 
the  firmest  nerves.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

5.  To  prove  by  a  test ;  to  compare  with  a  stand¬ 
ard  ;  as,  to  try  weights  and  measures. 

6.  To  act  upon  as  a  test ;  to  prove  by  severe  triaL 

“By  faith  Abraham,  when  he  was  tried,  offered  u,/ 

Isaac  ;  and  he  that  received  the  promises  offered  up  his 
only  begotten  son.” — Hebrews  xi.  17. 

7.  To  strain ;  as,  to  try  the  eyes  or  muscles. 

8.  To  examine ;  to  inquire  into  in  any  manner. 

“That’s  a  question,  how  shall  we  try  it  ?” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  v. 

9.  Spec. ?  to  examine  judicially ;  to  subject  to  the 
examination  and  decision  or  sentence  of  a  judicial 
tribunal. 

“  Guiltier  than  him  they  try.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  L 

10.  To  bring  to  a  decision ;  to  settle,  to  decide. 

“Nicanor  durst  uot  try  the  matter  by  the  sword.” — 

2  Maccabees,  xiv.  18. 

11.  To  essay,  to  attempt ;  to  entice  on  ;  to  under¬ 
take. 

12.  To  use,  as  a  means  or  remedy. 

“To  ease  her  cares,  the  force  of  sleep  she  tries l 
Still  wakes  her  mind,  though  slumbers  seal  her  eyes.” 

Swift. 

13.  To  incite  to  wrong ;  to  tempt. 

14.  To  experience ;  to  have  knowledge  of  by  ex¬ 
perience. 

“To  thee  no  reason,  who  know’st  only  good; 

But  evil  hast  not  tried,  and  wilt  object 

His  will  who  bound  us.’* 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  896. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  find,  show,  or  prove  by  experience  what  a 
person  or  thing  is ;  to  prove  by  a  test. 

2.  To  exert  strength ;  to  make  an  effort ;  to 
endeavor,  to  attempt ;  as,  I  do  not  think  I  can  do 
it,  but  I  will  try. 

IT  1.  To  try  a  fall  with:  To  engage  in  a  wrestling 
bout  with ;  hence,  to  match  one’s  self  against  in 
any  contest. 

2.  To  try  back :  To  go  back  as  in  search  of  any¬ 
thing,  as  of  a  road  one  has  lost  or  missed ;  to  go 
back,  as  in  conversation,  in  order  to  recover  some 
point  one  has  missed 

3.  To  try  on  : 

(1)  To  put  on,  as  a  dress,  to  see  if  it  fits  properly. 

(2)  To  attempt ;  to  endeavor  to  effect ;  as.  Don’t 
fry  it  on  with  him.  ( Colloq .) 

try,  *trie,  *trye,  a.  &  s.  [Try,  v.] 

*A.  As  adj. :  Picked  out ;  choice,  select. 

“  With  sugar  that  is  trie.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  13,780. 

B.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  An  instrument  for  sifting;  a  sieve,  a  screen 
(Prov.) 

“  They  will  not  pass  through  the  holes  of  the  sieve, 
ruddle,  or  try,  if  they  be  narrow.”— P.  Holland:  Plutarcli, 

p.  86. 

2.  The  act  of  trying;  an  attempt,  an  endeavor,  a 
trial,  an  experiment. 

“This  breaking  of  his  has  been  but  a  try  for  his 
friends.” — Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  1. 

II.  Football :  A  point  scored  in  the  Rugby  Union 
game,  giving  the  right  to  a  kick  at  goal. 

“  A  try  is  gained  when  the  player  touches  the  ball  down 
in  his  opponent’s  goal.” — Laws  of  the  Rugby  Union. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who, 


fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
son;  mute,  cuh,  ciire,  unite. 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit, 

cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian. 


sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
se,  cb  =  e;  ey  -  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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try-cock 

erj-cock,  s.  A  gauge-cock, 
try-plane,  s.  A  trying-plane  (q.  v.). 
try-sail,  s. 

Naut.:  A  storm-sail  of  strong  material  and  rela¬ 
tively  smaller  area.  A  fore-and-aft  sail  set  with  a 
boom  and  gaff  in  ships.  Similar  to  a  spencer, 
spanker,  driver. 

try-square,  s.  An  instrument  used  by  carpenters 
and  joiners  for  laying  off  short  perpendiculars,  &c. 
It  consists  of  a  thin  blade  of  steel  about  six  inches 
long,  let  into  a  wooden  piece  of  similar  length  and 
securely  fastened  at  right  angles  thereto,  the  edges 
of  both  being  accurately  straight. 

*try'-g,-ble,  adj.  [Eng.  t ry;  -able.']  Capable  of 
being  tried  ;  fit  or  liable  to  be  tried. 

"The  party  tryable ,  as  I  am  now,  shall  find  himself  in 
much  worse  case,  than  before  those  cruel  laws  stood  in 
force.” — State  Trials:  1  Mary  (an.  1554);  Sir  Nicho.  Tlirock- 
morten. 

*try'-a~cle,  s.  [Triacle.] 

*trye,  v.  &  a.  [Try.] 
try  -er,  s.  [Trier.] 

try-gon,  s.  [Gr.  trygon= a  kind  of  roach  with  a 
pricker  in  the  tail.] 

1.  Ichthy.:  Sting-ray;  the  type-genus  of  Trygon- 
idse  (q.  v.).  Tail  very  long,  tapering,  armed  with 
a  long  arrow-shaped  spine,  serrated  on  both  sides ; 
body  smooth  or  with  tubercles ;  nasal  valves  coal¬ 
esced  into  a  quadrangular  flap;  teeth  flattened. 
Some  twenty-five  species  are  known,  chiefly  from 
the  tropical  parts  of  the  Indian  and  Atlantic 
Oceans,  though  some  are  from  the  fresh  waters  of 
eastern  tropical  America.  Trygon  pastinaca,  the 
Common  Sting-ray,  extends  from  the  south  coast 
of  England  and  the  east  coast  of  North  America 
through  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans  to  Japan. 
It  lives  on  shallow,  sandy  ground,  rarely  takes  the 
bait,  and  is  commonly  caught  by  accident  in  nets. 
The  flesh  is  red,  and  is  said  to  have  a  rank  flavor. 

2.  Palceont. :  [Trygonida:,  2.] 

try-gon  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  trygon;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

1.  Ichthy. :  Sting-rays ;  a  family  of  Batoidei,  with 
five  genera,  from  tropical  seas.  Pectoral  fins  con¬ 
tinued  without  interruption  to  the  snout,  where 
they  become  confluent ;  tail  long  and  slender  with¬ 
out  lateral  longitudinal  folds  ;  vertical  fins  absent, 
or,  if  present,  imperfectly  developed,  often  replaced 
by  a  strong  serrated  spine. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  family  is  represented  by  two 
genera,  Trygon  and  Urolophus  in  the  Eocene  of  the 
Monte  Bolca  and  Monte  Postale. 

try-gon-o-rhl-na,  s.  [Mod.  Latin  trygon ,  and 
Gr.  rhis  (genit.  rkmos)  =  the  snout.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Rhinobatidse,  allied  to  Rhino- 
batus,  from  South  Australian  seas, 
try  '-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &s.  [Try,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.  par.;  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Adapted  or  calculated  to  try,  or  to  put 
to  severe  trial ;  severe,  afflictive,  difficult. 

C.  Assubst.:  Testing,  proving,  proof. 

“  The  trying  of  your  faith  worketh  patience.” — James  i.  3. 

trying-plane,  s. 

Join. :  The  plane  used  after  the  jack-plane,  which 

f>repares  the  surface.  The  trying-plane  is  long,  and 
evels  the  surface,  trying  it  for  straightness, 
trying-square,  subst.  The  same  as  Try-square 
(q.  v.). 

trying-up  machine,  s. 

Wood-work. :  A  machine  for  planing  and  trying-up 
scantling,  with  revolving  cutters,  driven  at  a  high 
velocity. 

try -mu,  s.  [Gr.  tryma= a  hole.] 

Botany  :  A  compound  fruit,  superior  by  abortion, 
one-celled,  one-seeded,  with  a  two-valved  indehis- 
cent  endocarp,  and  a  coriaceous  or  fleshy,  valveless 
sarcocarp.  Example,  the  fruit  of  the  walnut. 
( Bindley .)  The  term  has  been  deemed  superfluous, 
and  it  has  been  proposed  to  call  the  fruit  of  the 
walnut  a  magma,  or  even  a  drupe. 

*tryne,  a.  [Lat.  trinus. ]  Threefold,  trine, 
♦tryne-compass,  s.  The  threefold  compass  of 
the  world— earth,  sky,  and  air. 

try-p^-nse  -us,  s.  [Greek  trypanon— a  borer,  an 
auger.  (See  def.)] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Histeridse.  Small  beetles, 
with  a  triangular  head  and  a  mouth  adapted  for 
boring.  They  fix  themselves  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
denuded  of  its  bark,  and,  revolving  after  the  manner 
of  a  gimlet,  bore  holes  into  the  wood. 

ftry-pan-oc'-o-rax,  s.  [Gr.  trypanon=  a  borer, 
and  korax=a  crow.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Corvidee  separated  from  Cor- 
vus  by  Kaup. 

“Some  ornithologists  have  broken  up  the  genus  Oorvus 
still  further  than  was  done  when  the  Pies,  Jays,  and  a 
few  other  natural  groups  were  removed  from  it;  but,  as 


regards  its  European  members,  with  no  great  success. 
Thus,  the  Raven  being  left  as  the  type-species,  the  Crow, 
Rook,  and  Daw  have  been  placed  in  genera  respectively 
called  Oorone,  Trypanocorax,  and  Colseus,  all  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  Kaup.” — Yarrell:  British  Birds  (ed.  9th),  ii.  304. 

try-pan-o-so  -ma,  s.  [Greek  trypanon=- a  borer, 
and  so ma= the  body.]  [Trypanosomata.] 
try-pano-so'-mu-ta,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin,  pi.  of 
trypanosoma  (q.  v.).] 

ZoH.:  An  order  of  Infusoria  Flagellata.  Endo- 
parasitic  animalcules,  flattened  or  lamellate,  one  or 
more  of  the  lateral  borders  forming  a  frill-like 
undulating  membrane,  by  the  vibrations  of  which 
progress  is  effected;  one  extremity  sometimes  atten¬ 
uate,  and  somewhat  resembling  a  flagellum;  oral 
or  ingestive  area  undefined.  The  order  contains  a 
single  genus,  Trypanosoma,  with  two  species  :  Try¬ 
panosoma  sanguinis ,  found  in  the  blood  of  frogs, 
and  T.  eberthi,  from  the  intestines  of  domestic  poul¬ 
try.  (Kent.) 

tryp  -au-chen,  subst.  [Gr.  trypa= a  hole,  and 
auchen= the  neck.] 

Ichthy. ;  A  genus  of  Gobiidee,  with  three  species, 
from  the  coasts  of  the  East  Indies.  Body  elongate, 
covered  with  minute  scales  ;  head  compressed,  with 
a  deep  cavity  above  the  operculum  on  each  side 
(whence  the  generic  name)  ;  one  dorsal,  continu¬ 
ous  with  anal  and  caudal,  ventrals  united, 
try-pe’-tij,,  s.  [Gr.  trypetes—  a  borer.] 

Entoni. :  A  very  large  genus  of  Muscidse.  Small 
flies,  with  transparent  wings  covered  with  dark 
spots.  They  frequent  the  Composites;  the  larvre 
feed  on  the  substance  of  the  plant,  often  producing 
gall-like  excrescences. 

try-pe-the'-ll-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  trypethel- 
(ium) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Bot.:  A  family  of  Lichens,  tribe  Gasterothala- 
me®. 

try-pe-the  -ll-um,  s.  [Greek  trype= a  hole,  and 
Gr.  thele=&  nipple.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Trypethelid®  (q.  v.). 
The  thallus  produces  a  number  of  distinct  pustules, 
with  uninerved  perithecia  containing  a  gelatinous 
nucleus  producing  asci  and  sporidia.  Generally 
from  tropical  and  sub-tropical  climates. 
try-ph£e -na,  s.  [Triph^na.] 
tryst,  *trist,  *tryste,  subst.  [A  variant  of  trust 
(q.  v.) ;  cf.  Icel.  trey sta=  to  confirm,  to  rely  on,  from 
traust— trust,  protection.] 

*1.  Trust,  dependence,  reliance. 

“Lady,  in  you  is  all  my  tryste.” 

Erl  of  Tolous,  650. 

2.  An  appointment  to  meet;  an  appointed  meet¬ 
ing. 

3.  A  market.  (Scotch.) 

“My  first  gudeman  was  awa  at  the  Falkirk  tryst.” — 

Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xv. 

4.  A  rendezvous. 

To  bide  tryst :  To  meet  one  with  whom  an  en¬ 
gagement  has  been  made  at  the  appointed  time  and 
place  ;  to  keep  an  engagement  or  appointment, 
tryst,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Tryst,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  engage  a  person  to  meet  one  at  a  certain 
time  and  place ;  to  make  an  appointment  with  one. 
(Scotch.) 

2.  To  bespeak ;  to  order  or  engage  by  a  certain 
time ;  as,  to  tryst  a  pair  of  boots.  (Scotch.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  engage  to  meet  at  a  certain  time 
or  place  ;  to  make  an  appointment. 

tryst'-er,  s.  [Eng.  tryst ;  -er.]  One  who  sets  or 
makes  a  tryst;  one  who  makes  an  appointment  to 
meet. 

tryst  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Tryst,  v .] 

trysting-day,  s.  An  appointed  day  of  meeting 
or  assembling,  as  of  troops,  friends,  &c. 

trysting-place,  s.  An  arranged  meeting-place; 
a  place  where  a  tryst  or  appointment  is  to  be  kept. 
(Byron:  Parisina,  iv.) 
tsan-tjan,  s.  [Chinese.] 

Bot. :  A  seaweed,  Fucus  cartilaginosus,  sometimes 
used  in  China  as  a  substitute  for  edible  birds’  nests. 

tsar,  s.  [Czar.]  The  title  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia. 

tsar-i-na,  tsar-It'-sa,  s.  [Czarina.]  The  title 
of  the  Empress  of  Russia. 

tsch<ik-meck'  (f  silent),  s.  [Chameck.] 

tspheff  -kln-Ite,  s.  [After  the  Russian  General, 
Tschevkin,  or  Tscheffkin ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.) ;  Ger. 
tschewkinit .] 

Min. :  A  very  rare  mineral,  only  a  few  specimens 
being  known,  one  of  which  is  in  the  mineral  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History). 
Amorphous;  hardness,  5— 5’5  ;  specific  gravity,  4'508- 
4‘549 ;  luster,  vitreous ;  color,  black  ;  streak,  dark- 
brown  ;  opaque.  Composition :  A  silico-titanate 


of  lanthanum,  didymium,  cerium,  sesqui-  and  pro¬ 
toxide  of  iron,  and  lime.  Found  in  the  Ilmen 
Mountains,  Urals,  Russia. 

tSQher  -mak-Ite,  s.  [After  Dr.  G.  Tschermak, 
of  Vienna,  mineralogist;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).) 

Min.:  A  massive  mineral,  shewing  two  cleavages 
inclined  to  each  other  at  an  angle  of  94°.  Hardness, 
6'0;  specific  gravity,  2'64 ;  color,  grayish  to  white; 
luster,  vitreous,  phosphorescent.  An  analysis  gave : 
Silica^  66'57 ;  alumina,  15'80;  magnesia,  8*00 ;  soda, 
with  a  trace  of  potash,  6'80;  water,  2-70=99-87, 
which  gives  the  formula,  3R0Si02+Al203,2Si02. 
This  has  been  lately  shown  to  be  probably  an 
analysis  of  impure  material,  and  as  Des  Cloizeaux 
has  determined  theoptical  properties  to  correspond 
with  those  of  albite,  the  later  analysis  of  Pisani, 
which  is  near  that  of  this  mineral,  suggests  that 
the  substance  is  but  albite. 

tscher-mlg-Ite,  s.  [After  Tchermig,  Bohemia, 
where  found;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).) 

Alin. :  A  member  of  the  group  of  alums,  in  which 
the  potash  is  represented  by  ammonia.  Crystilliza- 
tion  isometric,  occurring  in  octahedrons,  and 
fibrous.  Hardness,  1-2;  specific  gravity  1*50 ;  lus¬ 
ter,  vitreous ;  color,  white,  transparent  to  trans¬ 
lucent.  Composition :  Sulphate  of  ammonia,  14-6  ; 
sulphate  of  alumina,  37’8;  water,  47‘6= 100,  whence 
the  formula,  NH40S0:^4L0;j,+3S03-f-24H.,0.  Manu¬ 
factured  and  extensively  used  in  place  of  potash- 
alum. 

Tsech,  Czech  (Ts,  Cz  as  Ch),  s.  [Slavic.] 

Ethnol.  (pi.) :  A  branch  of  the  Slavic  race,  inhab¬ 
iting  Moravia  and  Bohemia. 

tse'-hong,  s.  [Chinese.]  A  red  pigment  used  by 
the  Chinese  for  painting  on  porcelain.  It  consists 
of  a  mixture  of  alumina,  ferric  oxide,  and  silica, 
with  white  lead.  (Weale.) 

tset -se,  s.  [Native  name.] 

Entom. :  Glossina  morsitans,  a  dipterous  insect, 
slightly  larger  than  the  house-fly,  from  Africa, 
ranging  from  18-24°  south  latitude.  It  is  brown, 
with  four  yellow  transverse  bars  on  the  abdegnen, 
beyond  which  the  wings  project  considerably. 
According  to  Livingstone — who  in  one  of  his  jour¬ 
neys  lost  forty-three  oxen  by  the  attacks  of  this 
insect — its  bite  is  almost  certain  death  to  the  ox, 
horse,  and  dog,  but  innocuous  to  man,  the  ass,  the 
mule,  and  wild  animals  generally.  The  head  is 
armed  with  a  proboscis  adapted  for  piercing  the 
skin,  and  the  fly  lives  by  sucking  blood.  At  first  no 
effect  is  perceived,  but  in  a  few  days  after  an  ox 
has  been  bitten,  the  eyes  and  nose  begin  to  run,  the 
coat  stares,  a  swelling  appears  under  the  jaw,  and 
sometimes  at  the  navel,  emaciation  and  flaccidity 
of  the  muscles  ensue,  followed  by  purging,  stagger¬ 
ing,  in  some  cases  madness,  and  finally  death.  On 
dissection  the  cellular  tissue  under  the  skin  is  found 
to  be  injected  with  air,  as  if  a  quantity  of  soap- 
bubbles  were  scattered  over  it. 

tslng-li-en,  subst.  [Chin.]  A  red  color  used  for 
porcelain  painting  in  China,  consisting  chiefly  of 
stannic  and  plumbic  silicates,  together  with  small 
quantities  of  oxide  of  copper,  or  cobalt  and  metal¬ 
lic  gold.  (Weale.) 

T  -square,  s.  [The  letter  T.  from  the  shape,  and 
square.)  A  draughtsman’s  ruler.  The  blade  is  set 
at  right  angles  to  the  helve,  and  the  latter  slips 
along  the  edge  of  the  drawing-board,  which  forms 
a  guide.  The  helve  is  made  of  two  parallel  pieces, 
in  one  of  which  the  blade  is  mortised.  The  other 
portion  of  the  helve  is  adjustable  on  the  set-screw 
to  any  angle,  so  as  to  rule  parallel  oblique  lines,  or 
to  form  an  oblique  base  for  the  triangles,  which  are 
the  usual  rulers  in  plotting  and  projecting.  To 
some  T-squares  is  attached  a  shifting  member  on 
one  side  of  its  tongue,  so  as  to  give  the  latter  any 
angle  with  the  base  iine  of  the  drawing.  The  tan¬ 
gent-screw  and  protractor  admit  accurate  angular 
adjustment. 

tu  si-te  -ra,  tu-U-ta'-ra,  s.  [Native  name.] 

ZoOL:  Sphenodon  punctatum,  a  large  lizard  from 
New  Zealand.  Olive,  sides  and  limbs  with  minute 
white  specks,  beneath  yellowish ;  the  spines  of  the 
nuchal  and  dorsal  crests  yellow,  of  the  caudal 
brown  ;  the  scales  of  the  back,  head,  tail,  and  limbs 
small,  granular,  nearly  uniform;  with  irregular 
folds  in  the  skin,  which  are  fringed  at  the  top  with 
a  series  of  rather  larger  scales ;  an  oblique  ridge 
of  larger  scales  on  each  side  of  the  base  of  the  tail, 
and  a  few  shorter  longitudinal  ridges  of  rather 
smaller  ones  on  each  side  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
tail.  (Dieffenbach :  New  Zealand,  ii.  204.)  They 
are  apparently  carnivorous,  and  in  captivity  are  fed 
on  raw  meat,  living  frogs,  small  lizards,  earthworms, 
mealworms,  snails,  young  birds,  or  mice.  In  the  N ew 
Zealand  court  of  the  Colonial  Exhibition,  held  in 
London  in  1886,  there  was  a  model  of  the  rocks  and 
small  caves  inhabited  by  the  Tuatera.  These  rocks 
and  caves  were  frequented  by  small  sea-birds,  who 
selected  the  same  places  for  breeding,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  lizards  fed  on  the  eggs  and 
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young  of  these  birds.  The  Tuatera  is  remarkable 
as  being  the  only  living  representative  of  the  order 
Rhynchosauria  (q.  v.),  and  it  was  in  the  Tuatera 
that  the  parietal  or  unpaired  eye  was  first  observed. 
[Unpaired-eye.] 

tfi'-R-tfi'-a,  s.  [Native  name.]  A  Venezuelan 
plant  (Jatropha  gossypifolla),  the  juice  of  which 
is  said  to  be  a  cure  for  leprosy.  It  grows  from  3  to 
6  feet  high.  The  leaves,  stems,  and  blossoms  are  of 
a  beautiful  purple.  It  bears  small  berries,  each 
containing  3  seeds,  which  produce  a  strong  oil,  as 
do  also  the  leaves. 

tub  *tubbe,  s.  ^Dut.  tobbe;  Low  Ger.  tubbe. 
Origin  doubtful.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  open  wooden  vessel,  formed  with  staves, 
hoops,  and  heading;  a  small  cask,  half-barrel,  or 
piece  of  cooper-work,  with  one  bottom  and  open 
above  ;  as,  a  -wash-tub,  meal-twf>,  mash-t«£>,  &c. 

“  Ygeten  us  these  kneding  tubbes  thre.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,560. 

2.  A  wooden  vessel  in  which  vegetables  are 
lanted,  so  as  to  be  portable  and  removable  into  a 
ouse  in  cold  weather. 

3.  Any  wooden  structure  shaped  like  or  resem¬ 
bling  a  tub ;  specifically,  a  certain  kind  of  pulpit. 
[Tub-drubber.] 

4.  A  small  cash  or  barrel  for  holding  liquor ;  spe¬ 
cifically,  a  barrel  used  by  smugglers. 

5.  A  bath ;  the  act  of  taking  a  sponge  bath. 
( Colloq .  or  slang.) 

“A  good  tub  and  a  hearty  breakfast  prepared  us  for  the 
work  of  the  day.” — Field,  Feb.  20,  1886. 

*6.  Sweating  in  a  heated  tub.  (Formerly  the  usual 
cure  of  lues  venerea.) 

“She  is  herself  in  the  tub.” — Shakesp.:  Measure  for 
Measure,  iii.  2.  » 

7.  A  kind  of  rowing-boat.  (See  extract.) 

“Practice  in  gigs,  or  more  technically  styled  tube 

(small  boats  to  hold  a  pair  of  oarsmen,  and  in  the  stern 
of  which  the  coach  steers  and  advises  the  rowers).” — Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Telegraph. 

8.  The  amount  which  a  tub  contains,  reckoned  as 
a  measure  of  quantity ;  as,  a  tub  of  tea  (60  lbs.),  a 
tub  of  camphor,  &c. 

9.  A  term  of  contempt  for  an  old-fashioned,  slow- 
sailing  vessel. 

“I  laughed,  for  I  knew  the  Osceola — an  old  tub,  built  in 
East  Boston,  never  made  more  than  ten  knots  an  hour.” — 
Scribner’s  Magazine,  Nov.,  1878,  p.  81. 

II.  Mining: 

1.  A  corve  or  bucket  for  raising  coal  or  ore  from 
the  mine. 

2.  A  casing  of  wood,  or  of  cast-iron  sections 
bolted  together,  lining  a  shaft. 

3.  One  form  of  chamber  in  which  ore  or  slimes 
are  washed  to  remove  lighter  refuse. 

If  -4  tale  of  a  tub :  An  idle  or  silly  fiction ;  a  cock- 
and-bull  story. 

♦tub-fast,  s.  A  process  of  treatment  for  the  cure 
of  venereal  disease  by  sweating  in  a  heated  tub  for 
a  considerable  time,  during  which  the  patient  had 
to  observe  strict  abstinence.  ( Shakesp . :  Timon, 

iv.  3.) 

tub-fish,  s.  [Sapphirine-gurnard.] 

tub-man,  s. 

Eiia.  Law :  A  barrister  who  has  a  preaudience  in 
the  Exchequer  Division  of  the  English  High  Court, 
and  a  particular  place  in  court.  [Postman.] 
*tub-preacher,  *tub-thumper,  s.  A  term  of 
contempt  for  a  dissenting  minister ;  hence,  a  rant¬ 
ing,  ignorant  preacher  or  speaker.  (Eng.) 

“  Our  thoroughfares  are  needed,  of  course,  to  serve  a 
much  more  useful  class  of  people  than  the  oleaginous 
tub-thumpers.” — Observer,  Sept.  27,  1885. 

tub-saw,  s.  A  cylindrical  saw  for  cutting  staves 
from  a  block,  giving  them  their  transversely 
rounded  shape. 

tub-wheel,  s.  A  form  of  waterwheel  which  has 
a  vertical  axis  and  radial  spiral  floats,  which  are 
placed  between  two  conical  cases  attached  to  the 
axis.  The  water  is  precipitated  from  a  chute  upon 
the  wheel,  and  follows  the  spiral  canals  of  the 
wheel  until  it  is  discharged  at  the  bottom.  It  is  a 
combination  of  the  horizontal  and  common  recoil 
wheel.  The  water,  having  exerted  a  certain  percus¬ 
sive  force,  flows  downward,  and  passes  out  as  in 
the  downward-discharge  turbine, 
tub,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Tob,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  place  or  set  in  a  tub ;  as,  to  tub  plants. 

2.  To  bathe  or  wash  in  a  tub. 

“In  spite  of  all  the  tubbing,  rubbing,  scrubbing.” 

Hood:  A  Black  Job. 

3.  To  practice  or  exercise  in  a  tub.  [Tub,  s.,  I.  7.] 
“Alexander  of  Jesus,  who  has  been  tubbed  a  good  deal.” 

— Field,  March  5,  1887. 
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II.  Mining :  To  line,  as  a  shaft,  with  a  casing  of 
wood. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  bathe ;  to  make  use  of  a  bath  ;  to  wash. 

2.  To  practice  in  a  tub.  [Tub,  s.,  I.  7.] 

“No  other  work  in  the  eight  was  done  during  the  day, 
but  some  tubbing  was  indulged  in  later  in  the  afternoon.” 
— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

tu'-bg.  (1),  s.  [Lat.=a  trumpet.] 

1.  Music: 

(1)  A  brass  wind-instrument,  the  lowest  as  to 
pitch  in  the  orchestra.  It  has  five  cylinders,  and 
its  compass  is  four  octaves. 

(2)  A  high  pressure  reed-stop  of  eight  feet  pitch 
on  an  organ.  Called  also  Tuba  mirabilis,  Tuba 
major,  Tromba,  or  Ophicleide. 

2.  Anat.:  [Tube.] 

*3.  Bot. :  A  style, 
tfi’-ba  (2),  s.  [Tooba.] 

tu-bse-form,  adj.  [Lat.  tuba=  a  trumpet,  and 
forma— form.] 

Bot.:  Trumpet-shaped.  Called  also  Tubate. 
tu’-be,l,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  tubalis,  from  Lat.  tuba= 
a  trumpet.] 

Anat.,  Pathol.,  dtc.:  Of  or  belonging  to  a  tube  of 
the  body. 

tubal-dropsy,  s. 

Pathol. :  Dropsy  of  the  Fallopian  tube ;  a  rare 
disease. 

tubal-nephrite,  s. 

Pathol.:  Albuminuria  (q.  v.). 
tu'-bate,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  tubatus,  from  Lat.  tuba 
(q.  v.).]  [Tuba:form.] 

tub'-ber,  s.  [Tub,  u.] 

Mining :  A  sort  of  pickax.  Called  also  a  Beele. 

tubber-man,  s. 

Mining :  A  man  who  uses  a  tubber.  Called  also  a 
Beele-man. 

tub  -bln g,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Tub,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  setting  or  placing  in  a  tub  or  tubs; 
the  act  of  bathing  or  washing  in  a  bath ;  a  sponge- 
bath. 

2.  The  act  or  art  of  making  tubs ;  material  for 
tubs. 

3.  The  act  of  practicing  in  a  tub.  [Tub,  s.,  I.  7.] 
“A  good  deal  of  tubbing  has  been  got  through  in  the 

mornings.” — Field,  March  5,  1887. 

II.  Mining:  Lining  a  shaft  with  casks  or  cylin¬ 
drical  caissons,  to  avoid  the  caving  in  of  the  ground. 
Especially  used  in  shafting  through  quicksand  or 
porous  strata  in  which  there  are  many  springs. 

♦tub -blsh,  a.  [English  tub ;  -ish.]  Like  a  tub; 
tubby ;  round-bellied. 

“You  look  for  men  whose  heads  are  rather  tubbish.” 

Wolcott:  Peter  Pindar,  p.  136. 

tub -by,  o.  [Eng.  tub ;  -yf] 

1.  Tub-shaped ;  round-bellied,  like  a  tub. 

“We  had  seen  him  coming  up  to  Covent  Garden  in  his 
green  chaise-cart  with  the  fat  tubby  little  horse.” — Dick¬ 
ens:  Sketches  by  Boz ;  Monmouth  Street. 

2.  Having  a  sound  like  that  of  an  empty  tub 
when  struck ;  wanting  elasticity  of  sound  ;  sound¬ 
ing  dull  and  without  resonance.  (Applied  to 
musical  stringed  instruments,  as  the  violin.) 

tube  (1),  subst.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tubum,  accus.  of 
tubus=a  pipe,  tube,  akin  to  tuba= a  trumpet;  Sp. 
&  Ital.  tubo.'] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  pipe ;  a  canal  or  conduit ;  a  hollow  cylinder 
of  wood,  metal,  India  rubber,  glass,  or  other  ma¬ 
terial,  used  for  the  conveyance  of  fluids  and  for 
various  other  purposes. 

“  T’  adjust  the  fragrant  charge  of  a  short  tube, 

That  fumes  beneath  his  nose.” 

Cowper:  Task,  v.  55. 

2.  A  telescope,  or  that  part  of  it  into  which  the 
lenses  are  fitted,  and  by  means  of  which  they  are 
directed  and  used. 

“  There  lands  the  fiend,  a  spot  like  which  perhaps 
Astronomer  in  the  sun’s  lucent  orb 
Through  his  glazed  optic  tube  yet  never  saw.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  590. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Anat.:  A  canal,  as  the  Eustachian  tube  (q.v.). 
Sometimes  it  has  the  Latin  form  Tuba. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  The  narrow,  hollow  portion  of  a  monopetal- 
ous  corolla,  or  of  a  monosepalous  calyx,  formed  by 
the  adherence  of  the  edges  of  the  petals  or  sepals  to 
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each  other,  so  as  to  constitute  a  channel.  The  sur¬ 
face  of  such  a  tube  is  called  the  throat.  A  tub© 
may  be  long  or  short,  cylindrical  or  angular,  &c. 

(2)  The  staminiferous  body  formed  when  the  sta¬ 
mens  adhere  to  each  other  more  or  less  completely 
by  their  filaments  or  their  anthers,  or  both. 

3.  Chem.:  [Test-tube.] 

4.  Hydr. :  The  barrel  of  a  chain-pump. 

5.  Ordn.:  A  primer  for  ordnance ;  a  small  cylinder 
placed  in  the  vent  of  a  gun,  and  containing  a 
rapidly  burning  composition,  whose  ignition  fires 
the  powder  of  the  charge. 

6.  Physiol.:  The  narrow,  lengthened  pipes  or 
laterally  enclosed  channels  by  which  the  fluids  of 
animals  or  vegetables  are  transmitted  from  one 
part  of  the  structure  to  the  other. 

7.  Steam:  A  pipe  for  water  or  fire  in  a  steam- 
boiler.  It  would  be  well  to  call  water-pijies  tubes 
and  fire-pipes  flues  ;  but  the  practice  is  to  call  them 
flues  or  tubes  according  to  their  relatively  large  or 
small  diameter  respectively.  [Tubular-boiler. J 

8.  Surg.:  A  pipe  or  probe  introduced  into  the 
larynx  by  the  mouth  or  nostrils  to  aid  in  restoring 
respiration  in  asphyxia. 

*[  (1)  Lightning -tube :  [Fulgurite.] 

(2)  Pneumatic  tubes :  A  namo  given  to  a  means  of 
connecting  stops  and  keys  of  an  organ  with  distant 
soundboards  and  sliders  by  admitting  a  sudden 
puff  of  compressed  air  into  one  end  of  a  tube,  to  the 
other  end  of  which  a  leather  disc  is  attached, 
which  is  immediately  forced  upward,  and  acts 
upon  any  necessary  mechanism. 

(3)  Tube  of  safety :  [Safety-tube.] 

tube-brush,  s.  [Flue-brush.] 

tube- cast,  subst.  A  cast,  generally  microscopic, 
formed  within  some  capillary  tube.  of  the  body, 
voided  with  the  urine  in  albuminuria.  [Bright  s 
Disease.]  It  may  be  bloody,  epithelial,  fatty, 
fibrinous,  granular,  or  waxy, 
tube-clamp,  s.  A  grab.  [Grab  (1),  s.,2.] 
tube-cleaner,  s.  [Flue-cleaner.] 
tube-clip,  s.  A  kind  of  tongs  used  for  holding 
test  or  other  heated  tubes  in  chemical  manipula¬ 
tions. 

tube-COCk,  s.  An  India  rubber  tube  which  is 
fitted  into  a  pipe  and  compressed  by  a  screw-valve 
when  it  is  desired  to  stop  the  flow  of  liquid. 

tube-compass,  s.  A  compass  having  tubular 
legs  containing  sliding  extension -pieces  adjustable 
to  any  required  length  by  means  of  set-screws.  One 
leg  carries  a  reversible  needle-point  and  pencil- 
holder,  and  the  other  a  reversible  needle-point  and 
pen. 

tube-condenser,  s.  A  bent  tube,  provided  with 
a  stopper  at  each  end,  through  which  a  small  tube 
is  inserted,  used  in  obtaining  solutions  of  ammonia 
and  other  gases  which  are  absorbable  in  water. 

tube-door,  s. 

Steam:  A  door  in  the  outer  plate  of  a  smoke- 
chamber,  which  may  be  opened  to  allow  the  tubes 
to  be  examined  or  cleaned. 

tube-feet,  s.  pi. 

Zobl. :  Ambulacral  tubes ;  a  series  of  contractile 
and  retractile  tubes  by  means  of  which  locomotion 
is  effected  by  the  Echinoidea.  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  similar,  but  not  homologous,  organs  in 
Star-fishes, 
tube-ferrule,  s. 

Steam:  A  short  sleeve  for  fastening  tubes  in  tube- 

sheets. 

tube-filter,  s. 

Wells:  A  perforated  chamber  at  the  end  of  a 
driven  well-tube  or  the  suction-tube  of  a  pump,  to 
prevent  gravel  or  other  foreign  matters  from  get¬ 
ting  into  and  choking  the  pump, 
tube- flower,  s. 

Bot. :  Clerodendron  siphonanthus,  a  verbenaceous 
plant,  having  a  funnel-shaped  white  corolla  and  a 
long  tube.  Introduced  into  Europe  from  the  East 
Indies  in  1796. 

tube-flue,  s. 

Steam:  A  furnace-tube  through  which  flame 

passes. 

tube-makers,  s.  pi. 

ZoOl.:  The  Tubicolee  (q.v.). 
tube-packing,  s. 

Wells:  A  bag  of  flax-seed  or  ring  of  rubber  to 
occupy  the  space  between  the  tube  of  an  oil-well 
and  the  bored  hole,  to  prevent  access  of  water  to 
the  oil-bearing  stratum, 
tube-plate,  s.  A  flue-plate  (q.  v.). 
tube-plug,  s. 

Steam:  A  tapered  plug  of  iron  or  wood,  used  for 
driving  into  the  end  of  a  tube  when  burst  by  the 
steam. 
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tube-pouch,  s.  The  artillery-man’s  leather  pouch 
Kor  carrying  friction-primers.  It  has  two  loops,  by 
’which  it  is  fastened  to  the  belt.  The  priming-wire 
and  gunner’s  gimlet  are  carried  with  it. 
tube-retort,  s.  [Retort,  s.,  2.] 
tube-scaler,  s.  A  flue-cleaner  (q.  v.). 
tube-sheet,  s.  A  flue-plate  (q.  v.). 
tube-well,  s.  An  iron  pipe  of  small  diameter, 
pointed,  and  having  a  number  of  lateral  perfora¬ 
tions  near  the  end,  driven  into  the  earth  by  a  small 
pile-driver  hammer  until  a  water-bearing  stratum 
is  reached.  Where  the  depth  exceeds  fourteen  feet, 
two  or  more  sections  of  pipe  are  screwed  together. 
A  small  pump  is  attached  to  the  top.  The  device 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  used  in  this  country 
for  obtaining  brine.  By  means  of  it  water  can  be 
obtained  very  quickly  from  small  depths;  a  driven 
well. 

ttu.be  (2),s.  [An  abbreviation  of  tuber  (q.  v.).] 
tube-root,  ftuber-root,  s. 

Bot. :  Colchicum  autumnale. 

tube,  v.  t.  [Tube  (1),  s.]  To  furnish  with  a  tube 
or  tubes. 

tube  -form,  a.  [Eng.  tube  (1),  and  form.']  In  the 
form  of  a  tube;  tubular;  tubiform. 

tu'-ber,  s.  [Lat.=a  swelling,  a  protuberance,  a 
tumor,  from  the  same  root  as  tumid ,  tumor,  &c.] 

1.  Anat.:  A  knob,  a  tubercle,  a  knot,  an  eminence, 
a  swelling,  as  tuber  annulare— the  pons  varolii  of 
the  encephalon;  tuber  calcis,  the  large  posterior 
extremity  of  the  heel. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  A  thickened,  annual,  succulent  underground 
stem,  covered  with  buds,  from  which  new  plants  or 
other  tubers  are  produced.  In  most  if  not  in  all 
tubers  a  great  quantity  of  amylaceous  matter  is 
stored,  rendering  many  of  them  highly  nutritious 
as  food.  Example,  the  Potato. 

(2)  Truffle;  the  typical genusof  Tuberaceae  (q.  v.). 
Internal  parts  composed  of  interlacing  branched 
filaments,  forming  fleshy  convolutions  with  serpen¬ 
tine  cavities  between  them.  The  branches  of  the 
filaments,  free  at  the  surface  of  the  lacunae,  bear 
spherical  asei,  or  sacs,  each  with  four  yellowish- 
brown  globular  spores.  Tuber  cibariumor  cestivum 
is  the  Common  Truffle.  [Truffle.] 

3.  Surg. :  A  knot  or  swelling  in  any  part. 

tuber-root,  s.  [Tube-root.] 
tu-ber-a  -$e-Ee,  tu-ber-a-ije-I,  subst.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.  tuber ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aceoe,  or  masc. 
-acei.] 

Bot. :  An  order  or  sub-order  of  Ascomycetes,  grow¬ 
ing  under  the  ground  or  upon  its  surface.  Their 
form  is  more  or  less  globular,  their  texture  solid 
and  fleshy,  with  sinuous  cavities  lined  by  asci,  con¬ 
taining  four  or  eight  finely  reticulated  or  spinulose 
spores.  Ultimately  the  internal  substance  either 
dries  and  becomes  hard,  or  falls  into  a  flocculent 
powder.  [Truffle.] 

tu  -ber-at-ed,  a.  [Latin  tuberatus,  pa.  par.  of 
tubero= to  swell  out,  from  tuber— &  bump,  a  swell¬ 
ing.]  [Tuber.] 

Her. :  Gibbous  ;  knotted  or  swelled  out. 
tu'-ber-cle,  s.  [French,  from  Latin  tuberculum, 
double  dimin.  of  tuber— a.  swelling.]  [Tuber.] 
Anat. :  A  small  protuberance,  a  blunt  eminence, 
as  the  tubercles  of  the  ribs,  of  the  tibia,  <fcc. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  A  very  small  tuber.  (Bindley.) 

(2)  Any  small  warty  excrescence. 

(3)  [Tuberculum  (2).J 

3.  Pathol.:  A  growth,  usually  taking  the  shape  of 
minute  rounded  masses  (whence thename  tubercle; 
see  otymology),  which  is  apt  to  spring  up  in  the 
lungs,  intestines,  mesenteric  glands,  larynx,  Ac.,  of 
persons  of  scrofulous  constitution.  It  is  found  in 
two  forms:  gray  (miliary  or  true)  and  yellow 
tubercle.  The  former  consists  of  gray  granulations 
about  the  size  of  a  millet  seed.  It  contains  lymph¬ 
oid,  epitheloid,  and  giant  cells,  with  free  nuclei 
and  intercellular  substance.  The  giant  cell  occu¬ 
pies  the  center,  and  is  found  also  in  other  products 
than  tubercle.  The  yellow  is  found  in  larger  masses 
than  the  gray  tubercle;  it  is  softer  and  more 
friable,  and  pre  sents  an  opaque  yellow  appearance. 
It  is  developed  by  osseous  degeneration  from  true 
tubercle.  Koch  attributes  the  production  of  tuber¬ 
cle  to  a  bacillus  which  he  has  discovered  and 
described.  [Phthisis.] 

“Evidence  for  the  prosecution  went  to  show  that  the 
lungs  of  the  cow  were  affected  with  tubercle  in  an 
advanced  stage.  ” — Field ,  Dec.  19,  1885. 

•J  (l)  Gray  Tubercle  of  Rolando : 

Anat.:  A  mass  of  gray  matter  approaching  the 
surface  of  the  medulla  oblongata  behind  the  resti- 
form  body  of  the  brain. 

(2)  Tubercle  of  Lower: 

Anat.:  A  slight  projection,  better  marked  in  the 
quadrupeds  than  in  man,  between  the  two  orifices 
of  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart.  Quain  considers 
thename  somewhat  misleading. 
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tu-b§r-cled  (le  as  el),  a.  [English  tubercl(e)  ,* 
-ed.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Having  tubercles;  affected  with 
tubercles. 

2.  Bot, .  Covered  with  little  excrescences  or  warts, 
as  the  stems  of  Cotyledon  tuberculata. 

tu-ber'-CU-la,  s  pi.  [PI.  of  Latin  tuberculum 

(q.  v.).] 

Pathol.:  An  order  of  skin  diseases  in  Willan’s 
classification,  characterized  by  the  formation  of 
small  hard  tumors  or  tubercles. 

tu-ber-cu-lftr,  a.  [Eng.  tubercul(e)  ;-ar.] 

1.  Full  of  knobs  or  pimples  ;  tuberculate. 

2.  Affected  with  tubercles ;  tuberculose ;  as,  tuber¬ 
cular  phthisis. 

tu-ber  -cy-late,  tu-ber  -cy-lat-ed,  a.  [Eng. 

tubercul(e) ;  ate,  - ated .] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Tubercular,  tuberculose. 

II.  Technically  • 

1.  Bot.:  The  same  as  Tubercled  (q.  v.). 

2.  Zobl. :  Warty,  covered  with  small  rounded 
knobs.  (Owen.) 

tuberculated-leprosy,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  form  of  Elephantiasis  grceca,  in  which 
the  morbid  action  chiefly  affects  the  cutaneous  and 
mucous  surfaces. 

tu'-ber-Cfile,  s.  [Latin  tuberculum=a  tubercle 

(q-  v.).] 

Bot.  (pi.) :  The  fleshy  lobes  constituting  the  roots 
of  some  plants,  as  terrestrial  orchids,  dahlias,  &c. 

“These  are  not  to  be  confounded  either  with  tubers  or 
bulbs,  as  they  have  been  by  some  writers,  but  are  rather 
to  be  considered  a  special  form  of  the  root  to  which  the 
name  of  tubercules  would  not  be  inapplicable.” — Lindley 
Introd.  to  Botany,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

ty-ber-cu-ll-za  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  tubercul(um) ; 
Eng.  suff  - ization .] 

Pathol. :  The  act  of  morbidly  affecting  with 
tubercles  ;  the  act  of  rendering  tubercular. 

“In  tuberculization  of  the  bronchial  glands.” — Tanner 
Tract,  of  Med.  (ed.Jvii.),  p.  75. 

tu-ber -cu-lose,  tu-ber-cu-lous,  a.  [French 

tuberculeux,  from  tubercle  =  a  tubercle  (q.  v.).] 
Tubercular ,  affected  with  tubercles  ;  suffering  from 
tuberculosis. 

“The  question  of  the  risk  incurred  by  the  consumption 
of  the  meat  and  milk  of  tuberculous  animals  is  by  no 
means  satisfactorily  determined.” — Field,  Dec.  19,  1885. 

tu-ber-cp-lo -sis,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat. 

tuberculum  (q.  v.).] 

Pathol.:  Tubercular  disease;  a  disease  in  which 
tubercles  are  formed  in  the  diseased  tissue.  Tuber¬ 
culosis  may  occur  in  any  tissue  of  the  body ;  the 
chief  seats  of  the  disease  are  the  lungs,  liver,  kid¬ 
neys,  intestines  and  brain.  It  is  attributed  to  the 
presence  of  a  bacillus  ( Bacillus  tuberculosis)  in  the 
parts  affected.  Tuberculosis  is  found  also  in  the 
lower  animals.  The  human  system  is  made  more 
susceptible  of  the  disease  by  anything  that  lowers 
its  vitality, — as  foul  air,  mental  depression,  and  the 
weakening  effects  of  some  other  disease.  Miliary 
tuberculosis:  Tuberculosis  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  very  numerous  miliary-tubercles. 

t\i-ber-CU-los'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  tuberculos(e) ;  - ity .] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  tuberculose  ;  a  swell¬ 
ing,  a  knob. 

tu-ber  -c\i-lum,  s.  [Lat.] 

1.  Science:  A  tubercle  (q.  v.).  Used  in  anatomy, 
&c.,  as  tuberculum  sellce= the  Olivary  process. 

2.  Bot. :  A  convex  shield  without  an  elevated  rim, 
found  in  some  lichens,  as  Verrucaria.  Called 
also  Cephalodium. 

tu-ber-if -er-oiis,  adj.  [Lat.  tuber=a  tuber;  i 
connect.,  and  fero— to  bear.]  Bearing  or  producing 
tubers. 

tu'-ber-I-form,  a.  [Lat.  tuber=  a  tuber;  i  con¬ 
nect.,  and  forma— form.]  Shaped  like  a  tuber. 

*tu'-ber-bn,  s.  [Sp.  tiburon.]  A  shark. 

tu'-ber-ose,  a.  &  subst.  [Lat.  fMf>erosMs=full  of 
swellings,  from  tuber  =  a  swelling,  a  tuber  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  knobs  or  tubers ;  tuberous. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Bot.:  Po'lianthes  tuberosa.  [Polianthes.J 
tu-ber-os'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  tuberos(e) ;  -ity.'] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tuberous. 

2.  A  swelling  or  prominence. 

II.  Anat.:  A  broad  and  rough  eminence  on  a  bone. 
“  Presents  an  overlapping  articular  face  between  the 
fossae  for  a  corresponding  tuberosity  of  the  neck  of  the 
astragalus.”— Trans.  Amer.  Philosoph.  Society,  xiii.  199. 


tu’-ber-ous,  a.  [Fr.  tubereux,  from  Lat.  tubero 
sus — tuberose  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  prominent  knobs  or  ex¬ 
crescences  ;  tuberose. 

“  The  thalami  optici,  nates,  testiculi,  and  the  other 
tuberous  parts,  are  so  many  distinct  harbors,  of  the  said 
spirits,  ministering  to  the  several  species  of  sense  and 
phancy.” — Grew.  Cosmos.  Sacra,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Botany  (of  an  underground  stem):  (1)  Much 
swollen,  after  the  manner  of  a  tuber;  (2)  bearing 
tubers. 

tu  -ber-ous-ness,  subst.  [Eng  .tuberous;  -tiesa.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  tuberous  ;  tuberosity. 

tub  -ful,  s.  [Eng.  tub,  and  ful(l).]  As  much  as 
a  tub  will  hold  ;  a  quantity  sufficient  to  fill  a  tub. 

tu-bi-cau-lis,  subst.  [Lat.  tubus=a  tube,  and 
caulis=  a  stalk  or  stem.] 

Palceobot. :  A  genus  of  Tree-ferns,  from  the  Per¬ 
mian. 

*tfi-bi§'-in-ate,  v.  i.  [Lat  tubicen  (genit.  tubic- 
inis)  =  a  trumpeter,  from  tuba— a  trumpet.]  To  blow 
or  sound  a  trumpet. 

tu-bic-i-nel-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  Lat. 

tubicen  (genit.  tubicmis)  =  a  trumpeter:  tuba  = 
a  trumpet,  and  cano  (perf.  cecini)  =to  sing  or  play.] 
Zobl. :  A  genus  of  Balanidae,  parasitic  on  Cetacea. 
Compartments  six,  of  equal  breadth;  shell  sub- 
cylindrical,  wider  at  top  than  at  base,  and  belted 
by  several  transverse  ridges. 

tu-bic-6-lse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  tuba= 
a  tube,  and  colo— to  inhabit.] 

1.  Zoology: 

(1)  In  Walcknaer’s  classification  a  group  of  Spi¬ 
ders  inclosing  themselves  or  their  cocoons  in  silken 
tubes.  The  genera  are  included  in  the  family  Tege- 
nariidae  (q.  v.). 

(2)  Sedentary  Annelids,  Tubicolous  Annelids;  a 
sub-order  of  Annelida.  They  fabricate  tubes  either 
by  gluing  together  particles  of  sand  and  shells,  or 
by  secreting  a  chitinous  or  calcified  shelly  sub¬ 
stance,  into  which  they  can  withdraw  themselves 
by  means  of  tufts  or  bristles  in  the  sides  of  the  body. 
Some  live  in  mud  or  in  holes  in  rocks,  and  others 
drag  their  tubes  after  them.  Head  indistinct,  pro¬ 
boscis  short,  jaws  not  present;  branches  either 
absent  or  limited  to  three  segments  behind  the  head, 
except  in  the  Lug-worm,  where  they  are  placed  on 
the  median  segments.  They  are  widely  distributed, 
and  are  said  to  feed  on  vegetable  matter. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  Tubicolous  Annelids  [1.  (2)]  are 
known  from  the  Silurian  onward. 

tu-bic'-o-lar,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  tubicol(ce) ;  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  - ar .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Tubicol^: 
(q.  v.). 

“  Tubicolar  Annelides  are  known  from  the  Silurian 
rocks.” — Nicholson:  Palceont.  (ed.  2d),  i.  810. 

*tu'-bl-c61e,  s.  [Tubicola:.]  Any  individual  of 
the  order  Tubicolse. 

*tu-bI-col  -i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Latin 
tuba=  a  tube,  and  colo=  to  inhabit.] 

Zobl. :  A  family  of  Conchiferous  Mollusks,  erected 
by  Lamarck  for  the  genera  Aspergillum,  Clava- 
gella,  Fistulana,  Septaria,  Teredo,  and  Teredina. 
The  family  has  now  lapsed;  Aspergillum,  Clava- 
gella,  and  Fistulana  (merged  in  Gastrochaena),  are 
classed  with  the  Gastrochaenidae ;  Septaria  is  merged 
in,  and  Teredina  is  made  a  sub-genus  of,  Teredo, 
which  belongs  to  the  Pholadidae. 

tu-biC  -6-lous,  a.  [Lat.  tubus= a  tube,  and  colo 
=  to  inhabit.]  Inhabiting  a  tube ;  tubicolar. 

“The  protecting  tube  of  the  Tubicolous  Annelides.” — 
Nicholson:  Palceont.  (ed.  2d),  i.  310. 

tu  -bi-corn,  s.  [Lat.  tubus=a  tube,  and  cornu= 
a  horn.] 

Zobl. :  A  ruminant  quadruped,  having  horns  com¬ 
posed  of  a  horny  axis  inclosed  within  a  sheath  of 
the  same  material. 

*tu-bif -er-a,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  tubus— a  tube,  and  fero 
=to  bear.] 

Zoblogy :  The  fourth  order  of  Polypiaria,  in  the 
classification  of  Lamarck.  Now  approximately  the 
same  as  Alcyonidae. 

tu'-bi-fex,  s.  [Lat.  tuba= a  tube,  and  facio=  to 
make.] 

Zobl.:  The  type-genus  of  Tubificidee  (q.  v.),  for¬ 
merly  classed  with  the  Naidee. 

tu-bl-n§  -l-d0S,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tubifex,  genit. 
tubific(is) ;  Lat.fem.pl.  adj.  suff. -Idee.] 

Zoblogy:  A  family  of  Oligochaeta  Limicola,  with 
numerous  genera,  living  in  cylindrical  tubes  of  mud 
on  the  bottom  of  streams.  Mouth  segments  united 
and  often  lengthened ;  skin  transparent,  appearing 
of  a  deep-red  in  the  water  ;  fhe  part  wit  hin  the  tube 
of  a  pale  straw  color ;  four  rows  of  recurved  setae 
present,  either  simple  or  forked. 

tu  -bi-form,  a.  [Lat.  tubus=a  tube,  and  forma 
=  form.]  Having  the  form  of  a  tube  ;  tubular,  tube- 
form. 


bbil,  bo^;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  chun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


tubinares 
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tubulifera 


Beaks  of  Tubinares. 

Showing  the  peculiar  nostrils.  The 
species  figured  are:  A.  Fregetta 
grallaria;  B.  Oceanites  oceanicus; 
O.  Procellaria  pelagica;  D.  Garro- 
dia  nereis;  E.  Pelagodroma  ma¬ 
rina;  F.  Bulweria  columbina. 


tu-bl-nar'-e§,  subst.  pi.  [Lat.  tuba— a  tube,  and 
nares—  the  nostrils.] 

Ornithol. :  Petrels ;  an  order  of  the  class  Aves, 
named  from  the  character  prevalent  throughout 
the  group,  of  the  external  nares,  which  are  pro¬ 
longed  into  a  more  or  less  lengthy  cylindrical  tube, 
lying  usually  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  beak,  and 
opening  by  one 
or  two  apertures. 

They  are  holo- 
rhinal,  schizog- 
nathous  birds, 
with  a  large, 
wide,  depressed, 
pointed  vom  er, 
and  trunc ated 
mandible ;  ante¬ 
rior  toes,  fully 
webbed,  and  the 
hallux  either 
very  small  and 
reduced  to  o  n  e 
phalanx  o  r  ab¬ 
sent;  with  a 
tufted  oil-gland, 

.  and  large  supra¬ 
orbital  glands 
furrowing  the 
skull.  They  have 
an  enormous 
glandular  p  r  o- 
ventriculus,  and 
small  gizzard  of 
unusual  shape 
and  position. 

They  are  divided 
into  two  fami¬ 
lies,  Oceanitidse  and  Procellariidee. 

tu-bl-nar'-I-yl,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  tubinar(es) ;  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -iaZ.l  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Tubinares 
(q.  v.). 

“One  branch  of  this  stock  has  since  become  greatly 
modified  in  the  Tubinarial  direction.” — Report  of  Chal 
lenger  Expedition ;  Zoology ,  iv.  64. 

tub-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  tub{e) ;  -mgr.] 

1.  The  act  of  making  or  providing  with  tubes. 

2.  A  length  of  tubes:  a  series  of  tubes;  material 
for  tubes  ;  as,  india-rubber  tubing. 

Tu  -bing-en,  subst.  [Ger.  Tuebingen,  Tubingen. 
See  def.J 

Geog.:  A  small  town  on  the  Neckar,  eighteen 
miles  from  Stuttgart. 

Tubingen  School,  s. 

Church  Hist. :  The  name  given  to  two  schools  of 
theology  whose  chief  representatives  were  con¬ 
nected  with  the  University  of  Tubingen,  either  as 
professors  or  students. 

1.  The  Old  School:  This  was  essentially  orthodox. 
Its  founder  was  Gottlob  Christian  Storr  (1746-1805), 
appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  Tubingen  in 
1775  and  professor  of  theology  two  years  later.  He 
accepted  unreservedly  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  sought  by  grammatical  and  histor¬ 
ical  exegesis  to  build  up  a  system  of  theology,  and 
laid  especial  emphasis  on  the  evidential  value  of 
miracles.  He  came  into  conflict  with  Kant,  and 
criticized  his  Religion  loithin  the  Limits  of  Pure 
Reason  somewhat  severely.  Storr's  theological  sys¬ 
tem  is  contained  in  his  Doctrines  Christiana 3  pars 
theoretica  e  sacris  litteris  repetita  (1793)..  Among 
his  immediate  followers  were  the  brothers  Johann 
Friedrich  (1759-1821)  and  Karl  Christian  Flatt  (1772- 
1843),  Friedrich  Gottlieb  Susskind  (1767-1829),  and 
Ernst  Gottlob  Bengel  (1769-1826),  a  grandson  of  the 
great  commentator. 

2.  The  Modern  School:  The  principles  of  this 
school,  founded  by  Ferdinand  Christian  Baur  (1792- 
1860),  also  professor  of  theology  at  Tubingen,  were 
in  direct  opposition  to  those  of  Storr.  In  1835  Baur 
published  his  book  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  in 
which  he  attempted  to  prove  that  they  were  the 
work  of  the  second  century  ;  and  in  1845  he  denied 
the  authenticity  of  all  the  Epistles  attributed  to 
Paul,  except  that  to  the  Galatians,  1  and  2  Corinth¬ 
ians,  and  Romans  (with  the  exception  of  the  last 
two  chapters,  the  genuineness  of  which  he  called  in 
question).  He  considered  that  Peter  and  John 
were  Jewish  in  their  views,  only  distinguished  from 
their  brethren  by  their  faith  in  Christ  as  the 
promised  Messiah.  Paul  maintained  a  doctrine 
that  the  Crucifixion  made  Christ  the  Savior  of 
the  world,  and  elaborated  a  theory  of  justifica¬ 
tion  which  to  them  was  strange,  and  of  religious 
freedom  which  to  them  was  abhorrent.  For  the 
sake  of  peace  they  were  for  a  while  silent, 
but  the  animosity  broke  out  in  the  Apocalypse, 
which  referred  to  St.  Paul  and  his  teachings  when 
denouncing  the  Nicolaitanes.  In  1844,  in  the  ZTieo- 
logische  Jahrbilcher  (the  organ  of  the  school),  and 
in  a  book  on  the  Gospels,  in  1847,  Baur  attempted 
to  show  that  the  fourth  gospel  was  not  genuine. 
He  maintained  that  it  was  written  for  the  purpose 
of  reconciling  Judaistic  and  Pauline  Christianity, 


and  consequently  belonged  to  the  second  century. 
Among  the  allies  and  followers  of  Baur  were  Zeller, 
who  edited  the  Theologische  Jahrbilcher ;  Schweg- 
ler  {Post- Apostolic  Age),  Ritschl  {Gospel  of  Mar- 
cion  and  Gospel  of  Luke j,  KOstlin  {Doctrinal  Sys¬ 
tem  of  John),  Hilgenfeldj  and  Holsten.  As  Baur 
grew  older  he  modified  his  views  greatly,  and  his 
Christianity  of  the  First  Three  Centuries  (1853),  is  a 
more  conservative  work  than  his  previous.writings. 
He  asserts  the  pure  morality  of  Christianity,  while 
he  denies  its  miracles.  Since  the  death  of  Baur 
some  of  the  Tubingen  school  have  admitted  the 
possibility  of  miracles  as  a  necessary  deduction 
from  Theism,  and  the  judgment  concerning  the 
fourth  gospel  has  been  modified,  and  in  some  re¬ 
spect  reversed.  [Paulinism.] 

Tubingen-theology,  s. 

Church  History :  The  teachings  of  the  Tubingen 
School  (q.  v.).  It  is  a  term  of  wide  and  varied 
meaning,  sometimes  expressing  little  more  than 
Paulinism  (q.  v.),  at  others  embracing  extreme 
Rationalism. 

“  A  strong  reaction  has  long  6ince  set  in  against  these 
negative  views,  even  in  Tubingen  itself,  so  that  what  has 
recently  been  known  as  the  Tubingen  theology  is  likely 
soon  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past.” — McClintock  &  Strong: 
Cyclop.  Bib.  Lit.,  x.  573. 

tu-blp'-or-y,  s.  [Lat.  tuba= a  tube,  and  porus= 
a  passage.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  Organ-pipe  Coral ;  a  genus  of  Alcyonidee, 
constituting  the  sub-family  Tubiporinee  (sometimes 
elevated  to  family  of  Alcyonaria,  as  Tubiporidse). 
There  are  several  species  from  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Pacific.  They  increase  by  the  production  of  a  wall 
of  calcareous  spicules  and  a  kind  of  corallum. 

2.  Palceont.:  Etheridge  chronicles  one  species 
from  the  Lower  Jurassic. 

tu'-bl-pore,  s.  [Tubipora.]  Any  member  of  the 
family  Tubiporidse,  or  Organ-pipe  coral. 

'  tu-bl-por'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tubipor{a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.']  [Tubipora.] 

ty-blp-o-rl-nae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  tubipor{a) ; 
Bat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.]  [Tubipora.] 

tu-bip'-o-rlte,  s.  [Mod.  Latin  tubipor{a ) ;  suff. 
-ite.\ 

Palceont. :  A  fossil  Tubipora. 

tu-bl-te'-lse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  tuba=  a  tube,  and  tela 
=a  web.] 

Zodl.:  A  synonym  of  Tegenariidse  (q.  v.). 

tu -bl-valve,  s.  [Latin  tubus=  a  tube;  English 
valve.]  Any  annelid  of  the  order  TuBicoLiDiE 
(q.  v.). 

tub -y-lyr,  a.  [Lat.  tubulus,  dimin.  of  tubus= a 
tube.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Having  the  form  of  a  tube  or 
pipe  ;  consisting  of  a  tube  or  pipe. 

2.  Bot. :  Approaching  a  cylindrical  figure  and 
hollow,  as  the  calyx  of  many  Silenes. 

tubular-bells,  s.  A  musical  instrument  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  number  of  metal  tubes,  graduated  in 
length  to  the  musical  scale,  each  closed  at  one  end 
to  produce  a  continued  air-column  and  having  its 
metal  tuned  to  accord  therewith.  In  the  most  per¬ 
fected  form  of  the  instrument,  known  as  “organ 
chimes,”  invented  and  manufactured  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Deagan,  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  the  tubes  are  arranged 
in  groups  of  fours,  placed  in  frames  and  hung  on  a 
rack.  The  tubes  in  each  group  are  an  octave  apart, 
each  group  constituting  a  tone.  The  bells  are 
played  by  shaking  and  hitting,  the  confined  air 
columns  being  set  in  vibration  by  means  of  small 
projections  at  the  bottom  of  each  tube  striking 
against  pieces  of  wood  fixed  in  the  frames  as  the 
bells  swing  back  and  forth.  The  instrument  has  a 
compass  of  six  to  seven  octaves,  and  the  tones  it 
gives  out  are  similar  to  those  of  a  fine  pipe  organ. 

tubular-boiler,  s. 

Steam:  A  name  properly  applicable  to  a  steam- 
boiler  in  which  the  water  circulates  in  vertical, 
horizontal,  or  inclined  pipes,  the  fire  encircling 
them. 

tubular-bridge,  s.  A  bridge  formed  by  a  great 
tube  or  hollow  beam,  through  the  center  of  which  a 
roadway  or  railway  passes.  Among  the  most 
remarkable  ever  constructed  are  those  across  the 
Conway  and  the  Menai  Straits,  on  the  Chester  and 
Holyhead  line  of  railway,  in  Wales.  The  tubes  of 
the  Menai  bridge  are  composed  of  wrought-iron 
plates,  from  f  to  J  of  aninch  thick,  thelargest being 
about  12  feet  in  length,  strongly  united  by  rivets, 
and  stiffened  by  angle-irons,  and  vary  in  exterior 
height,  which  is  thirty  feet  at  the  center  of  the 
bridge,  diminishing  to  22  feet  9  inches  at  the  abut¬ 
ments.  Their  exterior  width  is  14  feet  8inches,  or  13 
feet  8  inches  in  the  clear,  inside.  The  first  locomo¬ 
tive  passed  through  it  in  March,  1850.  The  Victoria 
Bridge,  which  spans  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal, 
is  the  longest  tubular  bridge  in  the  world. 


tubular-crane,  s.  A  crane  whose  hollow  jib  is 
made  of  riveted  boiler-plate. 

tubular  fabric-loom,  s. 

Weaving :  A  machine  for  weaving  hollow  goods, 
such  as  bags,  skirts,  and  other  tubular  fabrics. 

tubular-girder,  subst.  A  hollow  girder,  of  any 
shape,  made  of  plates  secured  together.  The  tubu¬ 
lar  bridge  is  but  the  largest  kind  of  tubular  girder. 

tubular-glands,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  One  type  of  glands  found  in  the  mucous 
membranes.  They  are  minute  tubes  formed  by 
recesses  or  inversions  of  the  basement  membrane, 
and  are  lined  with  epithelium.  They  abound  in 
the  stomach. 

tubular  nerve-fibers,  s.pl. 

Anat. :  One  of  two  types  of  nerve-fibers,  charac¬ 
terized  by  being  tubular.  They  are  more  widely 
diffused  and  more  abundant  than  those  of  the  other 
type.  Called  also  White,  Medullated,  or  Dark¬ 
bodied  Nerve-fibers. 

tubular-rail,  s.  A  railway-rail  having  a  con¬ 
tinuous  longitudinal  opening  which  serves  as  (1)  a 
duct  for  water,  or  (2)  a  steam-pipe  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  ice  or  snow. 

ty-by-lar-I-y,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat  .tubulus 
—  a  little  tube.] 

ZoOlogy :  The  type-genus  of  Tubulariidee  (q.  v.) ; 
stems  simple  or  branched,  rooted  by  a  filiform 
stolon,  the  whole  invested  by  a  polypary;  polypites 
flask-shaped,  with  filiform  tentacles  disposed  in 
two  verticils,  the  oral  short  and  surrounding  a 
conical  proboscis,  the  aboral  long  and  forming  a 
circle  near  the  base  of  the  body  ;  gonophores  borne 
on  peduncles  springing  from  the  body  of  the  poly- 
pite  between  the  two  circles  of  tentacles,  containing 
fixed  sporosacs. 

ttu-bu-lar’-I-se,  s.  pi.  [Tubularia.] 

ZoOl. :  Agassiz’s  name  for  the  Corynida-Gymno- 
blastea,  or  Gymnoblastic  Hydroids  of  Allman. 

tu-by-lar’-I-yn,  a.  &  s.  [Tubularia.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Tubularia 
(q.  v.). 

B.  As  subst.:  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Tubu¬ 
laria. 

ftu-by-lar'-I-dy,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tubular{ia) ; 
Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida.] 

ZoOl. :  A  synonym  of  Corynida  (q.  v.). 

tu-by-la-rl-I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tubulari{a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.:  A  widely-distributed  family  of  Allman’s 
Gymnoblastea  (=Corynida,  q.  v.).  Polypites  flask- 
shaped,  with  two  sets  of  filiform  tentacles,  one 
oral,  the  other  near  the  base  of  the  body. 

ftu-by-la-rl-ny,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  tubular{ia); 
Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.] 

ZoOlogy:  Ehrenberg’s  name  for  the  Corynida. 
[Tubularije.] 

tu'-by-lyte,  tu'-by-lat-ed,  a.  [Latin  tubuhts, 
dimin.  from  tubus— a.  tube.] 

1.  Made  in  the  form  of  a  small  tube. 

2.  Furnished  with  a  small  tube. 

“The  teeth  are  tubulated  for  the  conveyance  or  emis¬ 
sion  of  the  poyson  into  the  wound.” — Derharn:  Physieo- 
Theology,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  i. 

tubulated-retort,  s.  A  retort  with  an  opening 
at  top,  closed  by  a  stopper. 

tub-U-la’-tion,  subst.  [Tubulate.]  The  act  of 
making  hollow  as  a  tube ;  the  act  of  making  a 
tube. 

tu'-bu-la-ture,  s.  [Eng  tubulat{e) ;  - ure .]  The 
mouth  or  short  neck  at  the  upper  part  of  a  tubu¬ 
lated  retort. 

tu'-bule,  s.  [Lat.  tubulus,  dimin.  of  tubus=a 
tube.]  A  small  pipe  or  fistular  body.  Used  also  in 
Anatomy,  as  Dentinal  tubules. 

“  These  stones  had  then  incorporated  with  them  testa¬ 
ceous  tubules,  related  to  the  siphunculi,  or  rather  the 
vermiculi  marini.” — Woodward:  On  Fossils. 

tu-bu-ll-bran'-chl-an,  subst.  [Tubulibranchi- 
ATA.]  Any  mollusk  of  the  order  Tubulibranchiata 
(q.  v.). 

*tu-by-li-bran-chl~a’-ta,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  tubulus= 
a  little  tube,  and  Mod.  Lat.  branchiata  (q.  v.).] 
ZoOl. :  An  order  of  Gasteropodous  Mollusks  in 
Cuvier’s  system,  now  merged  in  Prosobranchiata 
(q.  v.).  It  included  three  genera:  Vermetus,  Sili- 
quaria,  and  Magilus. 

tu-by-llf  ’-er-y,  s.  pi.  [Latin  tubulus=a  little 
tube,  and  fero=  to  bear.] 

Entom.:  A  group  of  Physopoda  (q.  v.),  in  which 
the  last  segment  of  the  abdomen  in  both  sexes 
forms  a  little  tube.  [Thrips.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  ymidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
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tu-bu-li-fior  -se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  tubulus  (q.  v.),  and 
Jlofs  (genit.Jioris)  =  a  blossom,  a  flower.] 

■dot. :  A  sub-order  of  Asteracere.  Hermaphrodite 
florets,  tubular,  with  five  or  rarely  four  equal  teeth. 
Tribes:  Vernoniacese,  Eupatoriacese,  Asteroidese, 
Senecionidese,  and  Cynaresei 

tu  -bfl.-11-form,  adj.  [Lat.  tubulus,  dimin.  from 
tubus— &  tube,  and /orma= form.]  Having  the  form 
of  a  small  tube. 

tu-bu-lip -or-a,  s.  [Lat.  tubulus=a  little  tube, 
and porus=a  passage.] 

ZoOl.  di  Palceont. :  The  type-genus  of  Tubulipor- 
idse.  Tubes  free  for  a  great  part  of  their  length ; 
colony  attached  more  or  less  extensively  by  its 
base,  the  cells  radiating  from  an  eccentric  point. 
From  the  Chalk  to  the  present  day. 

ta-bu-li-por -l-dse,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Lat.  tubuli- 
por(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff .  -idee.] 

Zoblogy  &  Palceont. :  A  family  of  Cyclostomatous 
Polyzoa,  with  two  genera,  Tubulipora  and  Alecto, 
the  latter  of  which  appears  to  have  commenced  in 
the  Lower  Silurian.  The  tubular  cells  of  the 
polyzoary  are  more  or  less  free  and  disconnected. 

*tu-bfl-16'-sa,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Modern  Latin 
tubulosus=tubu\ar,  from  Lat.  tubulus  (q.  v.).] 
Palaeontology :  A  provisional  tribe  of  Zoantharia 
sclerodermata,  established  by  Milne-Edwards  and 
Haine.  Corallum  simple  or  compound,  the  thecee 
trumpet-shaped,  tubular,  or  pyriform,  without 
tabulae,  and  having  the  septa  indicated  by  mere 
Strife  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  wall.  Genera  two, 
both  Palaeozoic.  ( Nicholson .) 

tu'-bvi-lose,  adj.  [Lat.  tubulus=a  small  tube.] 
Resembling  a  tube  or  pipe ;  fistular,  cubulous. 
tu'-bfl-lous,  a.  [Lat.  tubulus—  a  little  tube.] 

i.  Ordinary  Lang. :  Resembling  a  tube  or  pipe ; 
longitudinally  hollow ;  tubular. 

“A  considerable  variety  of  corals;  amongst  which  are 
two  red  sorts;  the  one  most  elegantly  branched,  the  other 
tubulous.” — Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  viii. 

II.  Botany:  [Tubular.] 

tubulous-boiler,  subst.  The  same  as  Tubular- 
boiler  (q.  v.). 

tu-bu-liire,  s.  [Lat.  tubulus— a  little  tube.]  A 
tubular  opening  at  the  top  of  a  retort. 

tu -bu-lus  [pi.  tu-bu-11),  s,  [Latin,  dimin.  of 
iubus=a  tube.] 

*1  Ord.  Lang. :  A  little  tube  or  pipe. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  [pi.) :  Small  tubes,  as  Tubuli  uriniferi , 
tubuli  of  the  stomach,  &c.  [Tubule.] 

2.  Bot.  [pi.) :  The  same  as  Tubi.  [Tubus.] 
tu-bur-gln'-I-a,  subst.  [Lat.  tuburcinor=to  eat 

greedily.] 

Botany :  A  genus  of  Ustilaginei,  the  Cteomacei  of 
Corda.  Naked  spored  molds  with  the  spores  or 
protospores  globose  or  conchiform,  and  made  up  of 
minute  cells.  Tuburcinia  scabies  produces  a  scab 
(not  the  normal  one)  on  potatoes, 
tu  -bus  [pi.  tu'-bl),  s.  [Lat.  =  a  pipe,  a  tube.] 
Botany: 

(1)  (Pi.):  The  pores  of  certain  fungals. 

(2)  (PI.) :  The  ringed  tubes  found  on  the  globule 
of  Ohara. 

*Tfi’-can-us,  s.  [Toucana.] 

*tu-§et,  s.  [Tucket  (2).]  A  steak. 

“The  Cisalpine  tucets  or  gobbets  of  condited  bull’s 
flesh.” — Jeremy  Taylor:  Sermons ,  p.  212. 

*tu§ll,  s.  [Touch,  s.]  A  kind  of  marble. 

*tuck  (l),*tucke  (l),s.  [Fr.  esfoc=the  stock  of 
a  tree  ...  a  rapier,  a  thrust,  from  Ital.  stocco — 
a  truncheon,  a  short  sword,  from  German  stocks  a 
stump,  a  stock  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  estogue ;  cf.  also  Welsh 
twca=  a  knife;  twe—a  cut,  a  chip;  Irish  tuca=a 
rapier.]  A  long,  narrow  sword  ;  a  rapier. 

“Dismount  thy  tuck,  be  yare  in  thy  preparation,  for 
thy  assailant  is  quick,  skillful,  and  deadly.” — Shakesp.: 
Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

tuck  (2),  *tucke  (2),s.  [Tuck,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  A  pull,  a  pulling,  a  tug. 

2  A  fold  in  a  dress  ;  a  horizontal  fold  or  plait  in  a 
skirt,  wide  or  narrow,  and  sewn  throughout  its 
length, 

*3.  A  sort  of  head-dress;  a  turban. 

“And  vpon  his  head  a  goodly  white  tucke,  containing 
in  length  by  estimation  fifteene  yards.”— Hackluyt:  Voy¬ 
ages,  ii.  113. 

4.  A  tuck-net  (q.  v.). 

“The  tuck  is  narrower  meshed,  and  therefore  scarce 
lawful  with  a  long  bunt  in  the  midst.” — Carew. 

5.  Food,  especially  sweetstuff ,  pastry,  or  the  like. 
(Slang.) 

“The  slogger  looks  rather  sodden,  as  if  he  didn’t  take 
much  exercise,  and  ate  too  much  tuck." — T.  Hughes:  Tom 
Brown’s  Schooldays,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

b6il,  boy;  pout, 

-cian,  -tian  =  sh3.11. 


II.  ^''inbuildino : 

1.  The  after  part  of  a  ship,  where  the  ends  of  the 
bottom  planks  are  gathered,  under  the  stem  or 
counter.  Its  shape  gives  a  name  to  the  build,  as 
square-tuck  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  square  stem  of  a  boat. 

tuck-creaser,  s.  [Creaser,  s.,  II.  4.] 

tuck-in,  s.  A  hearty  meal.  (Slang.) 

“They  set  me  down  to  a  jolly  good  tuck-in  of  bread  and 
meat.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

tuck-marker,  s.  [Tuck-creaser.] 
tuck-net,  s. 

Fish.:  A  landing-net ;  one  for  dipping  fish  out  of 
a  larger  net. 

tuck-pointing,  s. 

Build.:  Marking  the  joints  of  brickwork  with  a 
narrow  parallel  ridge  of  white  putty. 

tuck-shop,  s.  A  shop  where  sweetstuffs,  pastry, 
&c.,  are  sold.  (Slang.) 

“Sally  Harrowell’s;  that’s  our  School-house  tuck-shop.” 
— T.  Hughes:  Tom  Brown’s  Schooldays,  pt.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

tuck  (3 ),  subst.  [Tucket  (1),  s.]  Thesoundpro- 
duced  by  beating  a  drum ;  the  beat  or  roll  of  a 
drum.  (Scott :  Bokeby,  iii.  17.) 

tuck,  *tuk-ken,  *tuk-kyn,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Low  Ger. 

tukken}  tokken— to  pull  up,  to  draw  up,  to  tuck  up, 
to  entice,  allied  to  tuken— to  tuck  up,  to  lie  in 
folds,  as  a  badly-made  garment ;  O.  Dut.  tochen=to 
entice ;  Ger.  zucken=to  draw  up,  to  shrug.  Tuck 
is  a  variant  of  tug  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  thrust  or  press  in  together ;  to  gather  into  a 
narrow  compass.  (Generally  with  up.) 

“Her  hair  was  in  curl-papers,  her  sleeves  tucked  up  to 
the  elbow.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  To  thrust  into  a  narrow  or  close  place. 

“With  that  he  tucked  the  book  under  his  arm.” — Cas¬ 
sell’s  Saturday  Journal,  Sept.  26,  1885. 

3.  To  inclose  by  pushing  the  clothes  close  around. 
(With  in  or  up.) 

“To  have  his  maid  always  to  lay  all  things  in  print, 
and  tuck  him  in  warm.” — Locke:  On  Education. 

*4.  To  string  up  ;  to  hang.  (With  up.) 

“  The  hangman  .  .  .  then  calmly  tucked  tip  the 
Criminal.” — Richardson :  Pamela,  i.  141. 

5.  To  full,  as  cloth.  (Prov.) 

6.  To  pack  in  barrels.  (Prov.) 

“186  hogsheads  of  [pilchards]  were  tucked  on  Sunday.” 
— London  Morning  Chronicle. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  contract ;  to  draw  together. 

“An  ulcer  discharging  a  nasty  thin  ichor,  the  edges 
tuck  in,  and  growing  skinned  and  hard,  give  it  the  name 
of  a  callous  ulcer.” — Sharp:  Surgery. 

If  (1)  To  tuck  in :  To  eat  heartily.  (Slang.) 

(2)  To  tuck  up  :  To  put  in  a  fix  or  difficulty. 

“They  have  been  playing  the  old  game  of  skirting, 
eventually  to  find  themselves  fairly  tucked  up  by  wire¬ 
fencing.” — Field,  Feb.  13,  1886. 

tuck'-a-hoe,  tuck-3-hoo,  s.  [North  American 
Indian.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  vegetable  substance  of  doubtful  affinity, 
dug  up  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  Fries 
thought  it  was  a  fungus,  and  placed  it  in  the  genus 
Pachyma.  Berkeley  considers  that  it  is  more  prob¬ 
ably  the  altered  state  of  the  root  of  some  flowering 
plant.  It  consists  almost  entirely  of  pectic  acid, 
the  chemical  substance  which,  occurring  in  cur¬ 
rants  and  other  fruits,  renders  it  possible  to  coagu¬ 
late  them  into  jelly.  Tuckahoo  is.  eaten  by. the 
North  American  Indians,  who  find  it  a  nutritious 
food. 

2.  A  derisive  name  applied  by  Western  Virginians 
to  the  natives  of  tide-water  sections  of  that  state. 

tuck  -er,  s.  [Eng.  tuck,  v. ;  -e»\] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  tucks. 

2.  An  ornamental  frilling  of  lace  or  muslin  round 
the  top  of  a  woman’s  dress  and  descending  to  cover 
part  of  the  bosom.' 

“  There  is  a  certain  female  ornament  by  some  called  a 
tucker,  and  by  others  the  neck-piece,  being  a  slip  of  fine 
linen  or  muslin,  that  used  to  run  in  a  small  kind  of  ruffle 
round  the  uppermost  verge  of  women’s  stays,  and  by  that 
means  covered  a  great  part  of  the  shoulders  and  bosom.” 
— Guardian ^  No.  100. 

3.  A  fuller.  (Prov.) 

“ Tuckers  and  fullers,  weavers  and  cloth-dressers.” 

Money  Masters  all  Things,  p.  43. 

4.  Food.  (Slang.) 

“  Diggers,  who  have  great  difficulty  in  making  their 
tucker  at  digging.” — London  Morning  Chronicle. 

tuck'-er,  v.  t.  [Etymology  unknown.]  To  tire  or 
make  weary. 

I]  To  be  tuckered  out :  To  be  completely  exhausted 
with  labor. 


jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  §hiE,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 

-tinu  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zliiin.  -tious  -cious 


Tudor-style 


*tuck-et  (1),  s.  [Ital.  toccata= a  prelude ;  toccata 
=  a  touch,  from  toccare=to  touch  (q.v.).]  A  flour¬ 
ish  on  a  trumpet ;  a  fanfare. 

“  A  tucket  sounds.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  1.  (Stage  Direction.) 
*tuck-et  (2),  s.  [Ital.  tochetto= a  ragout  of  fish 
or  flesh,  from  tocco— a  bit  or  morsel.]  A  steak,  a 
collop.  [Tucet.] 

*tuc’-ket-so-nan9e,  s.  [English  tucket  (l),and 
sonance.]  The  sound  of  the  tucket. 

“  Let  the  trumpets  sound, 

The  tucketsonance  and  the  note  to  mount.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  iv.  2. 
tuck  -ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Tuck,  v.~] 
tu  -cum,  s.  [The  South  American  name.] 

1.  Bot.:  Astrocaryum  vulgare,  a  South  American 
palm  tree  of  medium  height,  having  its  leaves  pin¬ 
nate  and  ciliate,  with  prickles.  A  fine  fiber  or 
thread,  obtained  in  Brazil  from  its  young  leaves,  is 
woven  into  bowstrings,  hammocks,  and  other  arti¬ 
cles  requiring  combined  fineness,  lightness,  and 
strength. 

2.  Comm. :  The  fiber  described  under  1. 


tfl  -efi-tfl-efi,  s.  [Tukotuko.] 

*tud-nore,  *tud-noore,  subst.  [Etym.  doubtful. 
Prior  took  the  name  from  Langham’s  Garden  of 
Health,  but  it  may  be  a  misprint.] 

Bot. :  Nepeta  glechoma.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

Tu'-dor,  a.  &  s.  [Welsh  Tewdyr— Theodore.] 


A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of,  pertaining,  or  relating  to  the  English  royal 
line  founded  by  Owen  Tudor  of  W ales,  who  married 


the  widowed  queen  of 
Henry  V.  The  first  of 
the  Tudor  line  was 
Henry  VII.,  the  last 
Elizabeth. 

2.  Of,  pertaining,  or 
relating  to  the  style 
of  architecture  known 
as  Tudor ;  as,  a  Tudor 
window,  a  Tudor 
arch.  [Tudor-style.] 

B,  As  subst.:  One 
of  the  Tudor  line  or 
family. 

Tudor-arch,  subst. 


Arch.:  The  four-centered  arch,  common  in  the 
Perpendicular  style. 


Tudor  Chimneys. 
Examples  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII. :  a.  East  Bard- 
ham"  Manor  House;  b. 
Hampton  Court;  c.  Eton 
College. 


Tudor-chimnied,  adj. 
Having  ornamental 
chimneys,  as  in  the  late 
Tudor  style. 

“A  Tudor-chimnied  bulk 
Of  mellow  brickwork.” 
Tennyson:  Edw.  Morris,  11. 

Tudor-flower,  s. 

Arch. :  A  flat  flower,  or 
leaf,  placed  upright  on 
its  stalk,  much  used  in 
Perpendicular  work,  es¬ 
pecially  late  in  the  style, 
in  long  suits,  as  a  crest 
or  ornamental  finishing 
on  cornices,  &c.  (Gloss, 
of  Arch.) 

Tudor-style,  s. 

Architecture : 

1.  A  term  applied  to 
the  Perpendicular  style, 


from  the  fact  that  it  attained  its  greatest  develop¬ 
ment  under  Henry  VII.,  the 
first  of  the  Tudor  line. 

“The  superb  chapel  which 
that  monarch  erected  at  West¬ 
minster  is  the  best  specimen 
that  can  be  adduced  for  giving 
the  reader  a  proper  and  correct 
idea  of  the  Florid  or  Tudor 
style.”  —  Gwilt:  Encyc.  Archi¬ 
tecture  (ed.  Papworth),  p.  183. 


Tudor  Flower. 


2.  A  term  applied  specifically  to  late  Perpendic¬ 
ular  work.  (Gloss,  of  Arch.) 

3.  In  domestic  architecture  the  term  is  applied  to 
three  phases  of,  or  developments  from  the  Perpen¬ 


dicular  : 

(1)  The  Early  Tudor,  from  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.  to  that  of  Henry  VII.  inclusive.  Of  this  style 
there  are  no  perfect  buildings,  and  only  few  traces 
remaining,  as  at  Sudley  in  Gloucestershire  [See 
illus.  under  Tourelle]  and  Hurstmonceaux  in 
Sussex.  ThePlaisance  begun  at  Greenwich  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  and  completed  by  Edward  IV., 
and  the  Palace  of  Shene,  built  by  Henry  VII.,  have 
totally  disappeared;  but,  according  to  the  Survey 
of  1649,  the  palace  at  Shene  abounded  with  bay 
windows  of  capricious  design,  with  rectangular 
and  semi-circular  projections,  and  was  adorned 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sioua  =  shus.  -ble,  -axe,  &c.  —  bei,  del. 
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with  many  octagonal  towers,  surmounted  with 
bulbous  cupolas  of  the  same  plan,  having  their 
angles  enriched  with  crockets. 

(2)  Tudor,  in  vogue  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  The  plan  of  the  larger  mansions  of  this 

Eeriod  was  quadrangular,  comprising  an  inner  and 
ase  court,  between  which  stood  the  gate-house. 
On  the  side  of  the  inner  court  facing  the  entrance 
were  the  great  chamber,  or  room  of  assembly,  the 
hall,  the  chapel,  the  gallery  for  amusements,  on  an 
upper  story,  running  the  whole  length  of  the  prin- 


Head  of  Tudor  Doorway. 

(Vestry  Door,  Adderbury  Church,  Oxon. ) 

eipal  side  of  the  quadrangle,  and  the  summer  and 
winter  parlors.  The  materials  were  either  brick  or 
stone,  sometimes  both  combined.  Molded  brick¬ 
work  and  terra-cotta  were  also  employed  for  deco¬ 
rative  purposes.  Among  the  more  striking  pecul¬ 
iarities  were  the  gate-houses,  the  numerous  turrets 
and  ornamental  chimneys,  the  large  and  beautiful 
bay  and  oriel  windows,  hammer-beam  roofs,  and 
paneled  wainscoting  round  the  apartments. 

If  The  term  Tudor  is  used  by  some  authorities  to 
include  (1)  and  (2). 

(3)  Late  Tudor,  or  Elizabethan.  [Elizabethan- 

ARCHITECTURE .] 

tue,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  tuyere  (q.  v.).] 

tue-iron,  s. 

1.  The  same  as  Tuyere  (q.  v.). 

2.  (PI.) :  A  pair  of  blacksmith’s  tongs. 

Tu-e  -di-(tn,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  region  adjacent  to  the  Tweed. 

Tuedian-beds,  s.pl. 

Geology :  The  name  given,  in  1855,  by  Mr.  George 
Tate,  to  a  series  of  beds  underlying  the  Carbonifer¬ 
ous  Limestone  of  Northumberland  and  Durham. 
They  consist  of  white,  or  pale  brown  and  gray  sand¬ 
stones,  and  greenish-gray  shales,  cement  stones,  and 
impure  limestones.  Called  in  Scotland  the  Calcif- 
©rous  Sandstones.  (Etheridge.) 

tue'-fall,  subst.  [A  corrupt,  of  to-fall.~\  A  building 
with  a  sloping  roof  on  one  side  only ;  a  penthouse,  a 
lean-to. 

*tu-el,  *tu’-ill,  s.  [Tewel.] 

1.  The  anus. 

2.  The  straight  gut. 

“As  also  to  helpe  the  providence  or  falling  downe 
both  of  tuill  and  matrice,  and  to  reduce  them  againe  into 
their  places.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxi.,  ch.  xix. 

Tue§'-day,  *Tewes-day,  *Tewis-day,  s.  [A.  S. 

Tiwes  day  —  the  day  of  Tiw,  the  Scandinavian 
Mars,  or  god  of  war  ;  Icel.  Tys  daar—  the  day  of  Tyr, 
the  god  of  war;  Dan.  Tirs  dag;  Sw.  Tisdag ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  Zies  tac  =  the  day  of  Ziu,  god  of  war;  M.  H. 
Ger.  Zistag ;  Ger.  Dienstag .]  The  third  day  of  the 
week. 

tu-e-slte,  s.  ILat.  Twes(a)  =the  river  Tweed, 
where  found;  suff.  -ite  ( Min .).] 

Min. :  An  indurated  variety  of  lithomarge  (q.  v.) ; 
color,  milk-white.  It  has  been  used  for  slate  pen¬ 
cils. 

tu-fg,  s.  [Ital.  tufo= a  porous  stone.] 

Petrol.:  A namegiven  to  a  light,  porous,  calcare¬ 
ous  stone,  sometimes  having  the  aspect  of  a  sand¬ 
stone,  at  others  earthy  and  inclosing  the  decom¬ 
posed  remains  of  vegetable  Substances.  Composi¬ 
tion  :  A  carbonate  of  lime ;  deposited  by  springs, 
rivers,  and  heated  waters  which  have  traversed  cal¬ 
careous  rocks.  Sometimes,  though  incorrectly, 
spelled  tuff. 

tu-fa-ceous  (cassh),  a.  [Tufa.]  Pertaining 
to  tufa  ;  consisting  of  or  resembling  tufa  or  tuff. 

tufaceous-limestone,  s. 

Petrol.:  A  limestone  (q.  v.),  which  partakes  of 
the  characters  of  a  tufa  (q.  v.). 

tu  -fa-lte,  s.  [Eng.  tuf(a) ;  suff.  -ite  ( Petrol .).] 

Petrol. :  The  same  as  Tufa  (q.  v.). 

tuff(l),s.  [Fr.  touffe.]  A  tuft.  ( Prov .)  [Tuft 

(!),«■] 

tuff  (2),  s.  [Tufa.] 

Petrol.:  An  earthy,  sometimes  fragmentary  de¬ 
posit,  of  volcanic  materials  of  the  most  heterogene¬ 
ous  kind.  Sometimes  the  result  of  the  deposition 
of  ashy  volcanic  matter  by  water  into  which  it  has 


fallen  ;  at  others  from  the  ejection  of  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  heated  aqueous  mud  at  a  certain  phase  in 
a  volcanic  eruption.  In  the  latter  case  it  frequently 
incloses  twigs  and  fragments  of  charred  wood  over¬ 
whelmed  in  the  course  of  the  stream.  The  words 
tufa  and  tuff  are  often  incorrectly  applied  and  con¬ 
founded  together. 

*tuf-fodn',  s.  [Typhoon.] 

tuff-taf '-fa-t$L  tuf  taf  '-fe-tg,  s.  [Eng.  tuft , 
and  taffeta .] 

Fabric :  Tufted  taffeta ;  a  shaggy  or  villous  silk 
fabric. 

tuft  (1),  *toft,  *tufft,  s.  [Prop,  tuff,  from  Fr. 
touffe  — a.  tuft;  cf.  Ger.  zopf=  a  weft  of  Lair,  a  tuft, 
a  pigtail;  Wei.  twff =  a  tuft.  Tuft  is  thus  a  deriva¬ 
tive  of  top  (q.  v.).J 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  cluster,  a  clump. 

“If  you  will  know  my  house, 

’Tis  at  the  tuft  of  olives,  here  hard  by.” 

Shakesp. :  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  6. 

(2)  A  collection  of  small  flexible  or  soft  things  in 
a  knot  or  bunch. 

“The  flowers  are  white,  and  stand  in  the  same  manner, 
in  small  tufts  at  the  top  of  the  branches.” — Cook:  First 
Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Fig.:  A  young  nobleman,  entered  as  a  student 
at  a  university,  so  called  from  the  tuft  or  gold  tas¬ 
sel  worn  on  the  cap.  ( University  slang.) 

“He  had  rather  a  marked  natural  indifference  to  tufts.’’ 
— Carlyle:  Life  of  Sterling,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

II.  Botany: 

*1.  A  head  or  cushion-like  mass  of  flowers,  each 
elevated  on  a  partial  stalk,  and  all  collectively 
forming  a  dense,  roundish  mass. 

2.  A  little  bundle  or  collection  of  leaves,  hairs, 
&c.,  or  anything  similar. 

tuft-hunter,  s.  One  who  courts  the  society  of 
titled  persons  ;  one  who  toadies  to  men  of  title. 

tuft-hunting,  s.  The  practice  of  a  tuft-hunter, 
tuft-mo  ckado,  s. 

Fabric:  A  mixed  stuff  of  silk  and  wool,  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  tufted  taffeta  or  velvet. 

tuft  (2),  *toft,  s.  [Icel.  topt,  tupt,  toft,  tuft,  tomt 
=  a  green  tuft  or  knoll,  from  t6mt,  neut.  of  t6mr  = 
empty  ;  hence,  a  clearing  ;  Sw.  tomt,  neut.  of  tom  = 
empty.]  [Toom.]  A  knoll,  a  plantation. 

“A  toure  on  a  toft.” — Piers  Plowman,  B.  14.  (Prol.) 
*tuft,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Tuft  (1) ,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  separate  into  tufts. 

2.  To  adorn  with  or  as  with  a'tuft  or  tufts. 

3.  To  form  a  tuft  on  ;  to  top. 

“  Sit  beneath  the  shade 

Of  solemn  oaks,  that  tuft  the  swelling  mounts.” 

Thomson. 

4.  To  pass  over,  in,  or  among  the  tufts  of. 

“  With  his  hounds 

The  laboring  hunter  tufts  the  thick  unbarbed  grounds 
Where  harbor’d  is  the  hart.” 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  13. 

B.  ihtrans.:  To  grow  in  tufts;  to  form  a  tuft  or 
tufts. 

*tuf-taf -fe-tg,  s.  [Tufftaffaty.] 
tuft-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Tuft,  v,] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Adorned  with  a  tuft  or  tufts;  flowering  in 
tufts.  (Milton:  Lycidas,  143.) 

2.  Growing  in  tufts  or  clumps. 

“A  gray  church-tower, 

Whose  battlements  were  screen’d  by  tufted  trees.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 
tufted-fabric,  s.  A  fabric  in  which  tufts  are  set, 
as  in  the  old  form  of  Turkish  and  Persian  carpets, 
in  which  tufts  are  set  in  on  the  warp,  and  then 
locked  in  by  the  shooting  of  the  weft  and  the  cross¬ 
ing  of  the  warps. 

tufted-quail,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  genus  Lophortyx  (q.  v.). 
tufted-umber,  s.  [Umber.] 

tuft-er,  s.  [Eng.  tuft,  v. ;  -er.]  A  stag-hound 
used  to  drive  the  stag  out  of  cover. 

“The  tufters  are  laid  on  the  line  of  the  second  deer, 
and  the  first  is  left  to  pursue  his  way  unmolested.” — 
Field,  Sept.  24,  1887. 

tuft'-Ing,  s.  [Tuft,  u.]  The  finding  of  a  stag  in 
covert. 

“Though  a  promising  youngster,  he  was  not  a  warrant¬ 
able  deer,  and  once  more  the  tufting  process  was  pro¬ 
ceeded  with.” — Field,  Sept.  25,  1886. 


tuft  -y,  a.  [Eng.  tuft  (1),  s. ;  -yJ\ 

1.  Abounding  with  tufts. 

“In  the  tufty  frith  and  in  the  mossy  fell.” 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  S.  17. 

2.  Growing  in  tufts.  (Of  the  pineapple.) 

“Let  me  strip  thee  of  thy  tufty  coat.” 

Thomson:  Summer,  688. 

tug,  *tOgge,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A  doublet  of  touch  and 
tow;  cf.  O.  Dut.  toge= a  draught  of  beer;  Icel.  tdg- 
gla— to  tug,  tog= a  tow-rope,  from  zug— a  pull,  tug, 
draught.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  pull  or  draw  with  great  effort  or  with  a  vio¬ 
lent  strain ;  to  haul  or  drag  with  great  labor  and 
force. 

2.  To  pull,  to  pluck. 

3.  To  drag  by  means  of  a  steam-tug ;  to  tow ;  as. 
to  tug  a  vessel  into  port. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  pull  with  great  effort. 

2.  To  labor,  to  struggle,  to  strive. 

“Heerevpon  insued  cruell  warre,  in  so  much  that  in  the 
end  Venutius  became  enimie  also  to  the  Romans.  But 
first  they  tugged  togither  betwixt  themselues.” — Holin- 
shed:  Hist.  Eng.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  viii. 

tug,  s.  [Tug,  ©.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  pull  with  great  effort  or  labor. 

“  Downward  by  the  feet  he  drew 
The  trembling  dastard  ;  at  the  tug  he  falls.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  ix.  758. 

2.  A  supreme  effort ;  a  struggle. 

“  When  Greeks  joined  Greeks,  then  was  the  tug  of  war.” 

Lee:  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  2. 

3.  A  kind  of  carriage  used  for  conveying  timber, 
faggots,  &e. 

4.  Raw  hide,  of  which  in  old  times  plow-traces 
were  frequently  made.  (Scotch.) 

“Thou  was  a  noble  fittie-lan’. 

As  e’er  in  tug  or  tow  was  drawn.” 

Burns:  Auld  Farmer  to  his  Auld  Mare. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Harness:  A  trace  by  which  the  draft  animal 
pulls  the  load. 

2.  Naut.:  A  tug-boat  (q.  v.). 

3.  Mining :  The  iron  hoop  of  a  corve  to  which  the 
tackle  is  attached. 

1[  1.  To  hold  one  tug :  To  keep  one  busily  em¬ 
ployed;  to  keep  one  at  work.  (Life  of  A.  Wood, 
July  18,  1667.) 

*2.  To  hold  tug:  To  stand  severe  handling  or  hard 
work. 

3.  Tug  of  war :  A  game  in  which  sides  are  chosen, 
and  both  take  hold  of  a  rope,  each  endeavoring  to 
pull  the  other  over  a  line. 

tug-boat,  s.  A  strongly-built  steamboat,  used 
for  tugging  or  towing  sailing  or  other  vessels ;  a 
steam-tug. 

tug-carrier,  s.  An  attachment  to  the  back  strap 
of  wagon  harness. 

tug-hook,  s.  A  hook  on  the  hame  for  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  trace. 

tug-iron,  subst.  The  hook  to  which  a  trace  is 
attached. 

tug-of-war,  s.  A  game  in  which  a  number  of 
persons  divide  into  two  parties,  each  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  leader.  A  line  is  marked  out  on  the 
ground,  and  the  two  parties,  laying  hold  of  either 
end  of  a  stout  rope,  try  to  drag  each  other  across 
the  line. 

tug-slide,  s.  A  metallic  substitute  for  a  buckle, 
in  which  the  tug  is  adjusted  as  to  length. 

tug'-ger,  s.  [Eng.  tug,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  tugs  or 
pulls  with  great  effort, 
tug-ging,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Tug,  «.] 
tug'-ging-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tugging ;  - ly. ]  With  a 
tug  or  tugs  ;  with  laborious  pull¬ 
ing. 

tu'-i,  s.  [Native  name.] 

Ornith.:  The  Poe-bird  (q.v.). 

*tuille,  *tuil-lette'  (u  as  w),  s. 

[French  tuile,  from  Lat.  tegula= a 
tile.] 

Mil.  Antiq. :  One  of  the  guard- 
plates  appended  to  the  tasses,  to 
which  they  were  frequently  fast¬ 
ened  by  straps.  They  hung  down, 
and  covered  the  upper  part  of  the 
thigh,  and  were  first  introduced  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  Y. 

tflil’-zie  (z  as  y),  tflil-yie,  s. 

[Prob.  from  O.  Fr.  touiller  —  to 
mix  or  mingle  confusedly.]  A 
quarrel,  a  broil.  (Scotch.) 

“Na,  if  it  had  been  for  debt,  or  e’en  for  a  bit  tuilzie  wi’ 
the  gauger,  the  de’il  o’  Nelly  McCandlish’s  tongue  should 
ever  hae  wranged  him.” — Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xxxii. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  gmidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camgl,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
<or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  —  kw. 
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tu-I'-tion,  nu-i-cy-on,  *tu-i-ty-on,  *tu- 
yss-on,  s.  [Fr.  <Mifio?i=protection,  from  Latin 
tuitionem ,  accus.  of  tuitio=  protection,  from  tuitus, 
pa.  par.  of  tueor=  to  watch,  to  protect.] 

*1.  Defense,  protection,  keeping,  guardianship. 
“Were  appointed,  as  the  king’s  nearest  friends,  to  the 
tuition  of  his  own  royal  person.” — More:  Richard  III., 
p.  36. 

*2.  The  particular  watch  and  care  of  a  tutor  or 
guardian  over  his  pupil  or  ward. 

3.  Instruction ;  the  act  or  business  of  teaching 
various  subjects. 

“  The  recruits  who  survived  his  severe  tuition  speedily 
became  veterans.” — Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

*ttl-i  -tion-{ir-y,  a.  [Eng.  tuition; -ary.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  tuition, 
tfi  -kd-tft-ko,  s.  [Native  name.] 

Zodl. :  Ctenoniys  brasiliensis,  a  small  nocturnal 
rodent,  about  the  size  of  a  rat,  from  South  America. 
It  is  named  in  imitation  of  its  cry,  which  surprises 
a  stranger  hearing  it  for  the  first  time,  since  the 
animal  is  concealed  in  its  long  burrow.  Its  food 
consists  chiefly  of  the  roots  of  plants,  in  its  search 
for  which  it  drives  long  galleries,  in  some  places 
completely  tunneling  the  ground. 

tfi  -1$,  (1),  s.  [Hind.]  A  native  cooking-place  in 
India. 

Tfl'-liJ.  (2),  s.  [See  def.]  A  town  in  Russia. 

Tula-metal,  s.  An  alloy  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead, 
forming  the  base  of  the  celebrated  Russian  snuff¬ 
boxes,  popularly  called  platinum  boxes, 
tfi-la-si,  s.  [Toolsi.] 

Bot.:  (1)  Basil  [Toolsi]  ;  (2)  Michelia  champaca. 
tul-bagh  -I-a,  s.  [Named  after  Tulbagh,  a  Dutch 
governor  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Liliace®,  allied  to  Anthericum, 
with  a  rotate  perianth  and  a  three-valved  capsule, 
with  loculicidal  dehiscence,  and  a  smell  like  garlic. 
Known  species  seven,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
They  are  boiled  in  milk  and  given  in  phthisical 
complaints. 

tulch'-an,  tulch-In  (ch  gutteral),  s.  [Cf.  Gael. 
&  Ir.  tulach=  a  heap.] 

t.  Ord.  Lang.:  (See  extract  under  Tulchan- 

BISHOP.) 

2.  Church  Hist.:  A  tulchan-bishop  (q.  v.). 

“Such  bishops  were  called  tulchans  by  the  people.” — 
McClintock  &  Strong:  Cyclop.  Bib.  Lit.,  x.  576. 

tulchan-bishop,  s. 

Church  Hist,  (pi.) :  The  name  given  by  the  people 
to  the  bishops  appointed  in  the  Scotch  Church  un¬ 
der  the  Concordat  of  Leith,  A.  D.  1572,  which  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  restoration  of  the  old  hierarchical 
titles  under  the  control  of  the  General  Assembly. 
The  men  who  consented  to  take  the  titles  bound 
themselves,  as  the  price  of  their  elevation,  to  re¬ 
ceive  only  a  small  part  of  the  revenues,  the  larger 
portion  going  to  Morton  and  his  colleagues. 

“A  ’tulchan’ is,  or  rather  was,  for  the  thing  is  long 
since  obsolete,  a  calfskin  stuffed  into  the  rude  simili¬ 
tude  of  a  calf — similar  enough  to  deceive  the  imperfect 
percejjtive  organs  of  a  cow.  At  milking  time  the  tulchan, 
with  head  duly  bent,  was  set  as  if  to  suck;  the  fond  cow, 
looking  round,  fancied  that  her  calf  was  busy,  and  that 
all  was  right,  and  so  gave  her  milk  freely,  which  the  cun¬ 
ning  maid  was  straining  in  white  abundance  into  her  pail 
all  the  while.  The  Scotch  milkmaids  in  those  days  cried, 
‘Where  is  the  tulchan?  is  the  tulchan  ready?’  Soofthe 
bishops.  Scotch  lairds  were  eager  enough  to  milk  the 
Church  lands  and  tithes,  to  get  rents  out  of  them  freely, 
which  was  not  always  easy.  They  were  glad  to  construct 
a  form  of  bishops  to  please  the  King  and  Church,  and 
make  the  milk  come  without  disturbance.  The  reader 
now  knows  what  a  tulchan-bishop  was.  A  piece  of  mechan¬ 
ism  constructed  not  without  difficulty,  in  Parliament  and 
King’s  Council,  among  the  Scots,  and  torn  asunder  after¬ 
ward  with  dreadful  clamor,  and  scattered  to  the  four 
winds,  so  soon  as  the  cow  became  awake  to  it!” — Carlyle: 
Cromwell,  i.  36. 
tfi'-le,  s.  [See  def.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  the  Mexican  Spaniards 
in  California  to  Scirpus  lacustris,  the  Club-rush  or 
Bulrush,  which  grows  abundantly  in  certain  places 
in  the  country  ;  twolakes  in  Upper  California  being 
called,  in  consequence,  the  Tule  Lakes.  In  addition 
to  its  uses,  mentioned  in  the  article  Scirpus  (q.  v.), 
it  has  been  employed  as  a  material  for  paper-mak¬ 
ing. 

tu-lip,  *tu-lI-P3in,  s.  [Fr.  tulipe;  Ital.  tulip- 
ano;  Turk,  tulbend,  the  vulgar  pronunciation  of 
dulbend=a  turban  ;  Pers.  dulband,  which  Skeatcon- 
siders  to  be  from  Hindustanee  ;  Sp.  txdipa- a  small 
tulip,  tulipan—a  tulip;  Port .  tulip  a.  So  named 
because  the  gay  colors  and  the  form  of  a  tulip  sug¬ 
gest  those  of  some  turbans. 

1.  Bot. :  The  genus  Tulipa,  and  spec.  Tulipa  ges- 
neriana ,  the  Garden  Tulip.  Stem  smooth  and  one- 
flowered,  petals  and  filaments  also  smooth  ;  flower 
erect,  the  lobes  of  the  stigma  decurrent  and  deeply 
divided,  the  leaves  ovate,  lanceolate,  glaucous  and 


smooth.  It  was  brought  in  seed  from  the  Levant 
to  Augsburg  in  1559.  There  the  same  year  Gesner 
saw,  described,  and  figured  it;  soon  after  which  it 
was  cultivated  throughout  Germany.  When  it 
reached  Holland,  the  future  seat  of  the  Tulipomania 
(q.  v.) ,  is  unknown.  It  was  introduced  into  England 
from  Vienna  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cent¬ 
ury.  It  was  probably  imported  into  this  country 
from  Holland.  Tulips  flourish  best  in  rich  loam 
and  sand.  More  than  a  thousand  varieties  are 
known,  and  others  are  being  obtained  at-  intervals 
from  seed.  The  most  valuable  kinds  should  be 
taken  up  after  they  have  ceased  flowering,  and 
dried  and  kept  till  autumn,  when  they  should  be 
replanted.  They  require  protection  against  contin¬ 
ued  rain  or  hard  frost,  which  are  apt  to  make 
them  rot. 

f2.  Gunnery:  The  increase  of  thickness  at  the 
muzzle  of  a  gun.  Only  occasionally  found  in  mod¬ 
ern  breechloaders. 


tulip-ear,  s.  An  upright  or  prick  ear  in  dogs. 

(Vero  Shaw.) 

tulip-tree,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Liriodendron  tulipifera.  The  superficial  re¬ 
semblance  to  a  tulip  is  in  the  flowers,  though  in 
height  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  two,  the 
tulip  tree  being  140  feet  high  in  America,  and  fifty 
to  a  hundred  when  grown,  as  it  sometimes  is,  in 
parks.  [See  illustration  under  Abrupt.] 

2.  Paritium  elatum. 

tulip-wood,  s. 


Bot.  <&  Comm,. :  The  wqod  of  Physocaiymma  fiori- 
bunda. 

tu'-llp-g.,  s.  [Tulip.] 


Bot.:  Tulip;  the  typical  genus  of  Tulipe®.  Bulb 
of  few  thick  convolute  scales ;  leaves  radical  and 
cauline,  the  lower  ones  sheathing ;  flowers  usually 
solitary,  rarely  two  on  each  stem;  perianth  cam- 
panulate,  of  six  segments,  without  a  nectariferous 
depression ;  stamens  six  ;  anthers  fixed  by  the  base, 
erect,  mobile,  linear,  bursting  inward;  stigmas 
sessile,  three-lobed;  ovary  trigonous;  fruit  cap¬ 
sular,  seeds  many.  Known  species  twenty,  from 
Europe  and  the  North  and  West  of  Asia.  It  is 
naturalized  in  Scotland,  and  is  indigenous  in  South¬ 
ern  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  France.  It 
has  a  one-flowered,  somewhat  drooping  stem ;  the 
leaves  of  the  perianth  ovate,  fragrant,  acuminate, 
bearded  at  the  extremity ;  the  flowers  yellow ;  the 
stamens  hoary  at  the  base,  the  stigma  obtuse.  It 
increases  by  throwing  out  a  long,  slim  fiber  from 
its  root,  at  the  extremity  of  which  a  bulb  and,  in 
due  time,  a  fresh  flower  appears.  T.  gesneriana  is 
the  Garden  Tulip.  [Tulip.]  T.  oculus-solis,  the  Agen 
Tulip,  so  called  from  Agen  in  France,  where  it 
grows,  has  large  and  bell-shaped  flowers  of  a  fine 
scarlet  color,  each  petal  marked  at  its  base  with  a 
broad  black  and  yellow  spot.  It  is  wild  in  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  &c.  T.suaveolens,  the  Early  Dwarf 
or  Van  Thol  Tulip,  is  a  native  of  Southern  Europe, 
blooming  in  March  and  April.  T.  celsiana,  the 
Small  Yellow,  and  T.  bijlora,  the  Two-flowered 
Yellow  Tulip,  the  latter  with  fragrant  flowers,  are 
wild  near  the  Volga,  &c.  T.  clusiana  is  the  Red 
and  White  Italian  Tulip.  The  bulbs  of  T.  stellata, 
growing  in  the  Himalayas,  the  Salt  Range,  &c.,  are 
eaten. 


tu-lLpa/-§e-8e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tulip  (a) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Botany:  *(1)  The  order  Liliace®  (q.  v.) ;  *(2)  the 
tribe  Tulipe®  (q.  v.). 

*tu-li-pg,nt,  s.  [Turban.] 
tff-lip'-e-33,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  tulip(a) ;  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Liliace®  (Be  Candolle,  Bindley, 
c 6c.),  merged  by  Sir  J.  Hooker  in  Lilie®. 

tu'-lip-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  tulip;  -ist.]  A  cultivator 
of  tulips.  ( Browne :  Urne  Buriall.  Ep.  Ded.) 

tu-llp-o-ma -nl-a,  tu'-lip-ma-ny,  s.  [English 
tulip;  o connect.,  and  mania  (q.  v.).]  An  extrava¬ 
gant  passion  for  the  possession  of  tulips  or  tulip- 
bulbs.  Tulips  were  introduced  into  Holland  late 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  soil  and  climate 
being  favorable,  their  cultivation  formed  an  impor¬ 
tant  branch  of  industry,  and  the  plants  became 
more  and  more  in  request  as  they  increased  in 
variety  and  beauty.  The  Dutch  merchants  there¬ 
fore  made  the  purchase  and  sale  of  these  bulbs  a 
part  of  their  regular  trade,  and  supplied  other 
European  nations  with  their  importations.  What 
was  at  first  a  legitimate  trade  afterward  developed 
into  the  wildest  speculation,  which  rose  to  its  great¬ 
est  height  between  1634  and  1637.  For  a  single  bulb 
of  the  species  Semper  Augustus ,  13,000  florins,  about 
$5,200  were  once  paid,  and  for  three,  30,000  florins, 
about  $12,000  and  equally  extravagant  sums  for 
other  kinds.  Men  then  dealt  in  bulbs  as  they  do  now 
in  stocks  and  shares.  At  length  the  fictitious  trade 


collapsed.  Many  persons  who  had  suffered  ruinous 
losses  broke  their  contracts ;  confidence  in  the  ulti¬ 
mate  realization  of  the  money  which  the  bulbs  were 
supposed  to  represent  then  vanished,  and  ruin 
spread  far  and  wide. 

tu-lip-6-ma  -ni-ac,  s.  [Eng.  tulip;  o  connect., 
and  maniac .]  One  who  is  affected  with  tulipomania 
(q.v.). 

tfille,  s.  [Fr.] 

Fabric:  A  kind  of  thin,  open  silk  net,  originally 
manufactured  at  Tulle  in  France,  in  narrow  strips, 
and  much  used  for  ladies’  head-dresses,  collars,  &c. 
*tulle,  *tull,  v.  t.  [Tole.]  To  entice,  to  allure. 
TuF-li-fin,  adj.  [See  def.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Marcus  Tullius  Cicero,  the  celebrated  Roman  ora¬ 
tor;  Ciceronian. 

tul-li-bie,  s.  [North  American  Indian.] 
Ichthy.:  Coregonus  artedi,  a  freshwater  fish  of 
the  Northwestern  States. 

Tul-ly,  s.  [See  def.] 

Geog.:  A  township  in  the  State  of  New  York  on 
Onondaga  Creek. 

Tully-limestone,  s. 

Geol. :  A  limestone  of  Middle  Devonian  age,  de¬ 
veloped  at  Tully. 

tff-los'-to-mg,,  s.  [Gr.  tylos= a  knot  or  callus, 
and  sfoma=the  moutn.l 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Trichogastres.  Puff-balls,  with 
the  peridium  paper-like,  distinct  from  the  stem, 
which  is  tall.  At  first  covered  with  a  scaly  or 
powdery  coat  or  veil  which  soon  falls  away  ;  then 
an  orifice  gives  egress  to  the  spores.  Species  few. 

tfi-lfi-cfi'-nln,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  tulucun(a);  -in 
(Chem.).] 

Chem.:  C00H14O4.  A  bitter  substance  extracted 
from  the  bark  of  Carapa  tulucuna  by  alcohol.  A 
light  yellow,  amorphous  resinous  mass,  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  chloro¬ 
form,  insoluble  in  ether.  Turned  blue  by  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  and  by  oxalic,  tartaric,  and  citric 
acids  when  heated, 

tul'-war,  s.  [Hind.]  The  East  Indian  saber. 

“It  cannot  be  much  more  difficult  to  get  out  of  the  way 
of  an  Arab’s  spear,  a  Zulu’s  assegai,  or  a  Pathan’s 
tulwar.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

tlim,  s.  [Native  name.] 

Bot. :  A  kind  of  mastic  obtained  from  Pistacia 
atlantica,  an  apetalous  tree  ten  feet  high  growing 
in  Barbary. 

*tumbe,  *tombe,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  tumbian.]  [Tum¬ 
ble,  v .]  To  tumble.  ( Trevisa ,  iv.  365.) 
tfim’-belc-i,  s.  [Toumbeki.] 
tum’-ble,  *tom-ble,  *tum-bel,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A  freq. 
from  Mid.  Eng.  tumbe,  tombe ,  from  A.  S.  turnhian= 
to  tumble,  to  turn  heels  over  head;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
tuimelen— to  tumble;  O.  Dut.  tumelen,  tommelen; 
Ger.  taumeln,  tummeln=to  stagger,  to  reel;  Dan. 
tumle ;  Sw.  tumla=to  tumble.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  roll  about  by  turning  one  way  and  tne  other ; 
to  toss,  to  roll ;  to  pitch  about. 

“  Hedgehogs  which 
Lie  tumbling  in  my  barefoot  way.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  ii.  2. 

2.  To  lose  footing  or  support,  and  fall  to  the 
ground;  to  be  thrown  down;  to  come  down  sud¬ 
denly  and  violently. 

“He,  tombling  down  on  ground, 

Breathed  out  his  ghost.”  Spenser:  R.  Q.  II.,  viii.  65. 

3.  To  play  mountebank  tricks,  by  various  move¬ 
ments  and  contortions  of  the  body. 

4.  To  move,  pass,  or  go  roughly. 

“  We  are  also  in  the  way,  that  came  tumbling  over  the 
wall.” — Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  i. 

5.  To  understand,  to  comprehend.  (Slang.) 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  fall;  to  throw  down;  to  hurl. 

“They  began  to  assail  him  from  behind,  tumbling 

down  and  throwing  mighty  stones  upon  his  head  and 
neck.”—  P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  155. 

2.  To  turn  over ;  to  turn  and  throw  about,  as  for 
examination  or  search. 

“They  tumbled  all  their  little  quivers  o’er, 

To  chuse  propitious  shafts.”  Prior. 

3.  To  overthrow;  to  throw  down;  to  cast  down; 
to  make  to  totter  and  fall. 

“  He  whose  nod 

Has  tumbled  feebler  despots  from  their  sway.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  i.  62. 

4.  To  toss.  (Shakesp.:  Pericles.  Prol.) 

5.  To  throw  into  disorder;  to  disturb,  to  rumple; 
as,  to  tumble  a  bed. 

*6.  To  disturb. 

“They  were  greatly  tumbled  up  and  down  in  their 
minds.” — Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  ii. 


b<Hl  boy:  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  -  f. 
•cia'n,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -siou3  -  shus.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  d?L 


tumble 


4218 


tumult 


7.  To  throw  by  chance  or  violence. 

5T 1.  To  tumble  home  :  Said  of  a  ship’s  sides  when 
they  incline  in  above  the  extreme  breadth. 

2.  To  tumble  in: 

iJ)  To  go  to  bed.  (Slang.) 

(2)  The  same  as  To  tumble  home  (q.v.). 

(3)  Carp. :  To  fit,  as  a  piece  of  timber,  into  other 
work. 

3.  To  tumble  to :  To  understand.  (Slang.) 

turn -hie,  s.  [Tumble,  v.]  A  fall ;  a  rolling  over. 

"  The  play  was  to  a  great  extent  affected  thereby,  and. 
tumbles  were  frequent.” — Field,  Dec.  6,  1884. 

tumble-bug,  tumble-dung,  s. 

Entom.:  A  popular  name  for  any  beetle  of  the 
family  Scarabeeidse,  which,  after  enveloping  its 
eggs  in  dung,  rolls  the  mass  thus  formed  to  a  hole 
in  which  to  cover  it  up ;  specifically  applied  to 

Coprobius  volvens. 

tumble- down,  a.  In  a  falling  state;  ruinous, 
dilapidated.  (Colloq.) 

“They  came  so  low  as  to  live  in  a  tumble-down  old  house 
at  Peckham.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

tumble-home,  s. 

Naut. :  The  part  of  a  ship  which  falls  inward 
above  the  extreme  breadth. 

*tum-ble-fl-ca'-tion,  s.  [English  tumble;  suff. 
: fication .]  The  act  of  tumbling,  tossing,  or  rolling 
about. 

“A  heavy  rolling  bout,  through  which  we  are  carried  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  three  hundred  miles  in  twenty-four 
hours,  ceases  to  be  the  sickening  tumblefication  which  the 
most  seasoned  amongst  us  would  find  it  in  a  full-rigged 
ship,  with  her  courses  hauled  up.” — London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph. 

turn -bier,  s.  [Eng.  tumbl(e),  v. ;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  tumbles ;  one  who  performs  the  tricks 
of  a  mountebank,  such  as  turning  somersaults, 
w  ilking  on  the  hands,  or  the  like. 

“An  uncouth  feat  exhibit,  and  are  gone, 

Heels  over  head,  like  tumblers  on  a  stage.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

2.  A  drinking-glass  of  a  cylindrical  form,  or  of 
the  form  of  the  frustum  of  an  inverted  cone ;  so 
called,  because  formerly,  from  its  base  ending  in  a 
point,  it  could  not  be  set  down  until  completely 
empty  of  liquor. 

“  Mr.  Stiggins,  walking  softly  across  the  room  to  a 
well-remembered  shelf  in  one  corner,  took  down  a  tum¬ 
bler,  and  with  great  deliberation  put  four  lumps  of  sugar 
in  it.” — Dickens.  Pickwick,  ch.  lii. 

3.  The  contents  of  such  a  glass. 

4.  A  variety  of  pigeon,  so  called  from  its  habit  of 
tumbling  or  turning  over  in  flight.  It  is  a  short- 
bodied  pigeon,  of  a  plain  color,  black,  blue,  or 
white. 

“The  little  tumbler  flashing  downward  in  the  sunlight 
is  something  to  watch  and  admire.” — London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph. 

*5.  A  variety  of  dog,  so  called  from  its  habit  of 
tumbling  before  it  attacks  its  prey.  It  was  formerly 
employed  for  catching  rabbits. 

“The  tumbler  and  lurcher  ought  to  be  reckoned  by 
themselves.” — Swan:  Speculum  Mundi,  ch.  ix.,  §  1. 

*6.  A  tumbrel  (q.  v.). 

7.  One  of  the  religious  sect  known  as  German 
Baptists  or  Dunkers  (q.  v.). 

“They  are  also  called  Tumblers  from  their  mode  of 
baptism,  which  is  by  putting  the  person  whilst  kneeling 
he;id  first  under  water.” — Ripley  &  Dana:  Amer.  Cyclop.. 
vi.  816. 

8.  A  popular  name  for  the  larvae  of  the  Culicidee. 

“They  are  .  .  .  called  tumblers  from  the  manner  in 

which  they  roll  over  and  over  in  the  water  by  means  of 
the  fin-like  paddles  at  the  end  of  the  tail.” — Ripley  & 
Dana,  Amer.  Cyclop.,  viii.  51. 

*9.  (PI.):  A  band  of  roysterers  in  the  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  delighted  in  offer¬ 
ing  insults  to  unprotected  women. 

“A  third  sort  are  the  tumblers,  whose  office  it  is  to  set 
women  on  their  heads.” — Steele.  Spectator,  No.  324. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Found.:  A  vertically  rotating  case  for  clean¬ 
ing  castings  placed  within  it. 

2.  Locksmith. :  A  latch  engaging  within  a  notch 
in  a  lock  bolt,  or  otherwise  opposing  its  motion 
until  it  is  lifted  or  arranged  by  the  key,  so  as  to 
remove  the  obstacle. 

3.  Firearms:  The  piece  in  the  interior  of  a  gun- 
lock  by  which  the  mainspring  acts  on  the  hammer, 
causing  it  to  fall  and  explode  the  cap. 

4.  Naut.:  One  of  the  movable  pins  with  which 
the  cathead-stopper  and  shank-painter  are  respect¬ 
ively  engaged  By  the  coincident  movement  of  the 
pins,  the  ends  of  the  anchor,  which  are  suspended 
from  the  cathead  and  fish-davit  respectively,  are 
simultaneously  freed. 


tumbler-punch,  s. 

Firearms:  A  small  two-bladed  punch  used  for 
pushing  the  arbor  of  the  tumbler,  the  band-springs, 
&c.,  from  their  seats,  in  taking  a  gun  apart. 

tum’-bler-ful,  s.  [English  tumbler;  •ful(l)^).  As 
much  as  a  tumbler  will  hold ;  a  quantity  sufficient 
to  fill  a  tumbler. 

*tum'-ble-ster,  s.  [Eng.  tumble;  suff, -sfer.]  A 
female  tumbler. 

tum'-bllng,  *tom-blinge,  *tum-bel-ynge,  pr. 
par.  or  a.  [Tumble,  v.] 
tumbling-bay,  s. 

Hydraul. :  A  weir  or  fall  in  a  canal, 
tumbling-bob,  s.  A  counterpoise  weight  of  an 
arm  to  cause  it  to  react  by  gravity  when  the  lifting 
lever  is  withdrawn. 

tumbling-box,  s.  The  same  as  Rumble,  s.  5. 
(q.  v.). 

tumbling-bome,  a. 

Shipbuild. :  Said  of  the  sides  of  a  vessel  when 
they  lean  in. 

tumbling-net,  s.  A  trammel-net  (q.  v.). 
tumbling- shaft,  s.  A  cam-shaft  (q.  v.). 
tum-hrpl,  tum  -bril,  *tum-brell,  *tun-brell, 

subst.  [0.  Fr.  tumbrel,  tumberel,  tomberel ;  French 
tombereau,  lit.=a  tumble-cart,  a  two-wheeled  cart 
which  could  be  tumbled  over  or  overturned  to  de¬ 
posit  the  manure  with  which  it  was  laden,  from 
tomber— to  fall.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  ducking-stool  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  dung-cart ;  a  sort  of  low  carriage  with  two 
wheels,  used  in  farm-work.  (Dryden:  Cock  and 
Fox,  251.) 

3.  A  large  pillow  cage  or  rack  for  feeding  sheep  in 
the  winter.  (Prov.) 

4.  The  cart  in  which  the  victims  of  the  guillotine 
were  carried  to  execution  in  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion. 

“  Paul  endeavored  to  prove  his  devotion,  like  Landry  in 
The  Dead  Heart,  by  taking  another  man’s  place  upon  the 
tumbril  about  to  start  for  the  guillotine.” — Referee,  May  1, 
1887. 

II.  Ordn. :  A  covered  cart  for  containing  ammu¬ 
nition  and  tools  for  mining  and  sapping. 

tu-me-f  ac'-tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  tumef actio, from 
Lat.  tumef  actus,  pa.  par.  of  tumef  acio—  to  make 
tumid,  to  swell.]  [Tumefy.]  The  act  or  process  of 
swelling  or  rising  into  a  tumor ;  a  tumor,  a  swell¬ 
ing. 

“The  common  signs  and  effects  of  weak  fibers,  are  pale¬ 
ness,  a  weak  pulse,  tumefactions  in  the  whole  body.” — 
Arbuthnot :  On  Aliments,  ch.  vi. 

*tu'-me-fy,  v.t.&i.  [Fr.  tumifler,  from  Latin 
tumef acio— to  make  tumid,  to  cause  to  swell:  tumeo 
=to  swell,  and  facio= to  make.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  swell;  to  cause  to  swell  or  become 
tumid, 

“I  applied  three  small  causticks  triangular  about  the 
tumefied  joint.” — Wiseman:  Surgery. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  swell;  to  rise  in  a  tumor. 
*tii-mes'-Qen§e,  s.  [Lat.  tumescens,  pr.  par.  of 

tumesco,  incept,  from  iumeo=  to  swell.)  The  state 
or  process  of  growing  tumid ;  tumefaction. 

tu  -mid,  a.  [Lat.  tumidus,  from  tumeo=to  swell ; 
from  the  same  root  come  tuber ,  protuber  ant,  tumor , 
tumult,  &c. ;  Fr.  tumide ;  Sp.  &  ltal.  tumido .] 

1.  Being  swollen,  enlarged,  or  distended ;  swollen. 
*2.  Protuberant ;  rising  above  the  level. 

“  Their  tops  ascend  the  sky 
So  high  asHeav’n  the  tumid  hills.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  288. 

3.  Swollen  in  sound,  pompous ;  bombastic,  turgid. 

“  Shall  gentle  Coleridge  pass  unnoticed  here, 

To  turgid  ode  and  tumid  stanza  dear  ?” 

Byron:  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

tu-mld-I-ty,  s.  [Eng  .  tumid ; -ity .)  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  tumid  ;  a  swollen  state. 

tu-mid-ly,  adv.  [En g.  tumid ;  -ly.)  In  a  tumid 
manner  or  form. 

tu'-mld-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  tumid;  -ness.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tumid  or  swollen ;  tumid¬ 
ity.^ 

tum’-mal§,  subst.  [Perhaps  a  corrupt,  of  Latin 
tumulus— a  heap.] 

Mining:  A  great  quantity,  a  heap,  as  of  waste, 
tu'-mor,  tu-mour,  s.  [Fr.  tumeur,  from  Lat. 
tumor em,  accus.  of  tumor = a  swelling,  from  tumeo= 
to  swell ;  Sp.  tumor;  ltal.  tumore.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  swell  or  rise,  as  of  water. 

“One  tumor  drown’d  another,  billows  strove 
Tooutswell  ambition,  water  air  outdrove.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Masques  at  Court. 


2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

“  On  the  round  bunch  the  bloody  tumors  rise.’’ 

Pope:  Homer’s  Hiad,,ii. 

*3.  Affected  pomp;  bombast  in  language;  tumid 
or  turgicl  language  or  expression. 

II.  Surg. :  Any  morbid  parasitic  growth,  gener¬ 
ally,  though  not  always,  attended  by  swelling. 
Tumors  are  primarily  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
first  innocent,  including  non-malignant,  solid, 
benign,  or  sarcomatous,  and  the  second  malignant 
growths.  Tumors  of  the  first  type  occur  in  compara¬ 
tively  few  tissues,  and  do  not  alter  the  adjacent 
parts  unless  the  tumor  produces  pressure  and  par¬ 
tial  inflammation ;  they  have  no  tendency  to  ulcer¬ 
ate  or  slough,  and,  if  extirpated  by  a  surgical 
operation  they  do  not  grow  again.  They  vary  con¬ 
siderably  in  structure,  being  fatty,  cellular,  fibrous, 
fibroid  or  tendinous,  encysted,  vascular,  cartilagi¬ 
nous,  osseous,  or  fibro-cartilaginous.  _  Fatty  and 
cartilaginous  tumors  often  reach  a  size  so  large 
that  they  weigh  many  pounds.  They  should  be 
excised  while  yet  they  are  small.  A  tumor  of  the 
second  type,  on  the  contrary,  may  arise  in  almost 
any  part  of  the  body,  although  some  parts  are  more 
liable  than  others  to  attacks.  They  tend  to  propa¬ 
gate  their  morbid  action  to  the  adjacentparts,  or,  by 
means  of  the  blood,  even  to  spots  remote  from  their 
formative  seat;  they  go  on  to.  ulcerate  or  slough, 
andj  when  extirpated  by  surgical  operation,  grow 
again,  either  at  the  original  or  some  other  place. 
The  cancer  and  tubercle  are  leading  types  of  malig¬ 
nant  tumors.  A  third  type  of  tumor,  the  semi- 
malignant,  is  intermediate  between  the  first  two, 
and  includes  some  forms  of  sarcomic  and  of 
melanotic  tumor,  the  painful  subcutaneous.  tumor 
or  tubercle,  neevi,  polypi,  &c.  Melanosis  is  com¬ 
moner  in  horses  than  in  the  human  subject,  and 
chiefly  in  white  or  gray  horses.  Various  tumors  are 
interthoracic,  affecting  the  heart,  the  lungs,  &c. 
There  are  also  tumors  of  the  brain,  of  the  liver,  the 
rectum,  &c. ;  andin  women  the  uterusandthe  vagina 
are  specially  liable  to  be  affected  with  tumor. 

*ta'-mored,  *tu'-moured,  a.  [English  tumor ; 
•ed.)  Distended,  swollen,  tumid. 

“  Such  an  one  seldom  unbuttons  his  tumored  breast,  but 
when  he  finds  none  to  oppose  the  bigness  of  his  looks  and 
tongue.” — Junius:  Sin  Stigmatized,  p.  60. 

*tu-mor-ous,  *tu'-mour-ous,  a.  [Eng.  tumor; 
-ous.  ] 

1.  Swelling,  protuberant,  swollen,  tumid. 

“To  ease  the  anguish  of  her  tumorous  spleen.” 

Drayton:  Barons’  Wars,  iii. 

2.  Vainly  pompous,  bombastic,  tumid. 

“These  styles  vary;  for  that  which  is  high  and  lofty, 
declaring  excellent  matter,  becomes  vast  and  tumorous.” 

■ — Ben  Jonson. 

tump,  s.  [Welsh  twmp—a  round  mass,  a  hillock, 
akin  to  Lat.  tumulus=  a  mound,  a  heap  ;  Eng.  tomb.) 
A  little  hillock.  (Prov.) 

“  Huge  uncut  stones  were  .  .  .  covered  over  with 
earth  or  smaller  stones  so  as  to  make  a  tump  or  barrow.” 
— E.  A.  Freeman:  Old.  Eng.  Hist.,  ch.  i. 
tump  (1) ,  v.  t.  [Tump,  s.) 

Hort. :  To  form  a  mass  of  earth  or  a  hillock  round, 
as  round  a  plant ;  as,  to  tump  teasel. 

tump  (2 ),v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  prob.  Indian.] 
To  draw,  as  a  deer  or  other  animal,  home  after  it 
has  been  killed. 

tump-line,  s.  A  head-strap  by  which  a  porter 
steadies  a  pack  carried  on  the  shoulders  and  back. 

turn ’-turn,  s.  [Native  word.]  A  favorite  dish  in 
the  West  Indies,  made  by  beating  the  boiled  plan¬ 
tain  quite  soft  in  a  wooden  mortar.  It  is  eaten 
like  a  potato-pudding,  or  made  into  round  cakes 
and  fried. 

*ttx  -mu-lur,  *tu'-mu-lur-y,  a.  [Lat.  tumulus 
=a  heap.]  Consisting  in  a  heap ;  formed  or  being 
in  a  heap  or  hillock. 

*tu'-mu-late,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  tumulatus,  pa.  par. 
of  tumulo— to  cover  with  a  mound,  to  bury ;  tumu- 
lus=&  mound,  a  heap.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  cover  with  a  mound ;  to  bury. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  swell. 

“His  heart  begins  to  rise,  and  his  passions  to  tumulate 
and  ferment  into  a  storm.” — Wilkins:  Natural  Religion, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  xvii. 

*tu-mu-los’-i-ty,  s.  [Tumulous.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  tumulous. 

*tu'-mu-l0us,  *tu  -mu-lose,  a.  [Lat.  tumulosus, 
from  tumulus=  a  heap,  a  mound.]  Full  of  mounds 
or  hills.  (Bailey.) 

*tu'-mult,  *tu-  multe,  s.  [French  tumulte,  from 
Lat.  turnultum,  accus.  of  tumultus=a  restless  swell¬ 
ing,  a  tumult,  from  tumeo= to  swell;  Sp.,  Port.  & 
ltal.  tumult o.)  [Tumid.] 

1.  The  commotion,  disturbance,  or  agitation  of  a 
multitude,  generally  accompanied  with  great  noise, 
uproar,  and  confusion  of  voices  ;  an  uproar. 

“The  debates  were  all  rant  and  tumult.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 
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tumult 

2.  Violent  commotion  or  agitation,  with  confusion 
<of  sounds. 

“What  can  be  nobler  than  the  idea  it  gives  us  of  the 
Supreme  Being  thus  raising  a  tumult  among  the  ele¬ 
ments,  and  recovering  them  out  of  their  confusion?  ’’ — 
Addison:  Spectator. 

3.  Agitation,  strong  excitement ;  irregular  or  con¬ 
fused  motion. 

“The  tumult  of  their  minds  having  subsided,  and  given 
way  to  reflection,  they  sighed  often  and  loud.”—  Cook: 
First  Voyage,  bk.  ii.,  cli.  i. 

*tu'-mult,  v.  i.  [Tumult,  s.]  To  make  a  tumult 
or  disturbance  ;  to  he  in  a  great  commotion. 

“Why  do  the  Gentiles  tumult,  and  the  nations 
Muse  a  vain  thing.” — Milton:  Psalm  ii. 

*tu-mult-er,  s.  [Eng.  tumult;  -er.]  One  who 
raises  or  takes  part  in  a  tumult. 

“Though  afterwards  he  severely  punish’dthe  tumulters, 
was  fain  at  length  to  seek  a  dismission  from  his  charge.” 
— Milton :  Hist.  Eng.,  bk.  ii. 

tri-mul'-tu-gx-I-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tumultuary; 
•ly.]  In  a  tumultuary  or  disorderly  manner;  tur- 
bulently. 

“Arius  behaved  himself  so  seditiously  and  tumultuarily, 
that  the  Nicene  fathers  procured  a  temporary  decree  for 
his  relegation.”  —  Bp.  Taylor:  Liberty  of  Prophesying. 

(Ep.  Ded.) 

td-muT-tu-ar-I-ness,  subs.  [Eng.  tumultuary; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tumultuary; 
disorder,  tumultuousness,  turbulence. 

“The  tumultuariness  of  the  people,  or  the  factiousness 
of  presbyters,  gave  occasion  to  invent  new  models.” — 
Eikon  Basil ike. 

tu-mul  -tu-ar-y,  adj.  [Fr.  tumultuaire,  from 
Lat.  tumultuarius,  from  tumultus=a  tumult.] 

1.  Disorderly,  turbulent. 

“The  tumultuary  army  which  had  assembled  round  the 
basin  of  Torbay.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  Promiscuous,  confused ;  as,  a  tumultuary 
attack. 

3.  Restless,  agitated,  unquiet. 

“I  have  pass’d  the  boisterous  sea  and  swelling  billows 
of  this  tumultuary  life.”— Howell:  Letters,  bk.  ii.,  let.  73. 

*tu-mul  -tu-ate,  v.  i.  [Latin  tumultuatus,  pa. 
par.  of  tumultuor,  from  tumultus=a  tumult  (q.  v.).] 
To  make  or  raise  a  tumult. 

“But  the  injury  being  once  owned  by  a  retribution, 
and  advanced  by  defiance,  like  an  opposing  torrent  it 
tumultuates,  grows  higher  and  higher.” — South:  Sermons, 
vol.  viii.,  ser.  7. 

Hit-mul-ty-a'-tion,  subst.  [Latin  tumultuatio.] 
[Tumultuate.]  Commotion  ;  irregular,  disorderly, 
or  turbulent  movement ;  tumult. 

“That  in  the  sound  the  contiguous  air  receives  many 
strokes  from  the  particles  of  the  liquor,  seems  probable 
by  the  sudden  and  eager  tumultuation  of  its  parts.” — 
Boyle. 

ty-mul  -ty-ous,  a.  [Fr.  tumultueux,  from  Lat. 
tumultuosus,  from  tumultus=a  tumult  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Full  of  tumult,  disorder,  or  confusion;  disor¬ 
derly,  turbulent. 

“A  tumultuous  council  of  the  chief  inhabitants  was 
called.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  Conducted  with  tumult  or  disorder;  noisy, 
uproarious,  boisterous. 

“The  debate  was  sharp  and  tumultuous.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

3.  In  disorder  or  confusion. 

‘  The  Trojans  rush  tumultuous  to  the  war.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  iv.  253. 

*4.  Agitated,  disturbed,  as  by  passion  or  the  like. 

“His  dire  attempt,  which  nigh  the  birth 
Now  rolling,  boils  in  his  tumultuous  breast.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  16. 

5.  Turbulent,  violent. 

“Furiously  running  in  upon  him  with  tumultuous 
speech,  he  violently  caught  from  his  head  his  rich  cap  of 
sables.” — Knolles .•  Hist.  Turkes. 

♦tumultuous-petitioning,  s. 

Eng.  Law :  The  offense  of  stirring  up  tumult  or 
riot  under  the  pretense  of  petitioning. 

tu-mul’-tu-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tumultuous;  -ly.] 
In  a  tumultuous,  disorderly,  or  turbulent  manner; 
with  tumult  and  disorder. 

“  [They]  tread  tumultuously  their  mystic  dance.” 

Pitt:  Callimachus  to  Jupiter. 

tu-mul'-tu-ous-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  tumultuous; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tumultuous; 
tumult,  disorder,  turbulence. 

“This  is  enough,  I  hope,  to  make  you  keep  down  this 
boiling  and  tumultuousness  of  the  sou),  lest  it  make  you 
either  a  prey,  or  else  companions,  for  devils.” — Hammond: 
Works,  iv.  614. 

tu'-mu-lus  {pi.  tu-mfi-11),  s.  [Lat.=a  mound, 
a  heap.] 

Anthrop.:  A  mound  raised  over  a  tomb,  or,  more 
rarely,  as  a  memorial  of  some  person  or  event. 
Tumuli  are  found  in  large  numbers  in  all  parts  of 
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the  world.  Many  date  from  pre-historic  times,  and 
they  are  mentioned  in  the  earliest  writings  of  the 
human  race.  In  the  Bible  three  instances  of  this 
mode  of  burial  occur  (Josh.  vii.  26,  viii.  29;  2  Sam. 
xviii.  17)  ;  a  tumulus  was  raised  over  Patroclus  {II. 
xxiii.  255),  and  Dercennus,  King  of  Latium  {JEn. 
xi.  850)  was  interred  in  a  similar  manner,  there 
being  no  authority  in  the  poem  for  the  “  marble 
tomb”  in  which  Dryden  makes  him  lie.  This 
method  of  interment  continued  down  to  historical 
periods,  and  is  still  practiced  among  savage  races. 
Not  improbably  some  traces  of  it  linger  in  civilized 
communities  in  the  practice  of  throwing  earth 
upon  the  coffin  at  a  funeral.  In  size  tumuli  vary 
greatly,  the  larger  probably  marking  the  graves 
of  chiefs  or  persons  of  distinction.  The  highest 
in  England  is  at  Silbury  Hill,  Wiltshire;  it  is 
170  feet  high,  and  there  is  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  it  is  really  a  burial-place  ;  it  may  be  a 
memorial,  like  the  heap  of  witness  erected  by 
Laban  and  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxi.  52),  or  the  mound 
thrown  up  by  the  Ten  Thousand  in  tlieir  celebrated 
retreat,  when  they  obtained  their  first  view  of  the 
sea  {Xen.:  Anab.  IV.  vii.  25).  At  TJpsala,  in 
Sweden,  there  are  three  large'and.high  tumuli  close 
together,  popularly  supposed  to  be  t  he  burial-places 
of  Odin,  Thor,'  and  Freya.  Most  of  the  tumuli  in 
Scandinavia,  where  they  are  extremely  numerous, 
consistof  large  mounds,  in  which  there  is  a  passage 
leading  into  a  central  chamber,  round  the  sides  of 
which  are  placed  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  These 
tumuli  closely  resemble  the  dwelling-houses  of 
Arctic  people,  such  as  the  Esquimaux.  In  England 
there  is  very  rarely  any  chamber,  the  mound  being 
raised  over  a  simple  stone  vault  or  chest.  Inside 
the  chambers  or  vaults  are  found  the  bones  or  ashes 
of  the  dead,  or,  possibly,  of  the  victims  of  funeral 
sacrifice  {Horn. :  II.  xxiii.  175,  Pans.,  iv.  2,  Herod., 
iv.  71,  Cces. ;  de  Bello  Gal.,  iv.  19),  together  with 
stone  or  bronze  implements,  pottery,  ornaments, 
and  bones  of  animals,  probably  the  relics  of  burial 
feasts.  The  determination  of  the  age  of  tumuli  is 
a  very  difficult  problem.  As  a  general  rule,  where 
the  bodies  have  been  buried  in  a  sitting  or  con¬ 
tracted  position,  the  tumulus  belongs  to  the  Neo¬ 
lithic  Age;  where  the  body  has  been  cremated,  to 
the  Bronzie  Age;  and  where  the  body  is  in  an 
extended  position,  to  the  Iron  Age. 

IT  American  tumuli:  From  the  Rocky  Mountains 
eastward  to  the  Alleghanies,  and  from  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Erie  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  there  are 
prehistoric  tumuli,  constructed  by  an  extinct  race 
of  people.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  district 
indicated,  the  mounds  are  few  and  small.  In  the 
southern  _  part  they  are  more  numerous  and  of 
greater  size  and  altitude.  They  are  evidently  of  a 
common  origin.  _  The  tumuli  of  Mexico  and  Peru 
are  still  greater  in  dimensions.  In  most  that  have 
been  examined  there  have  been  found  the  bones  of 
the  dead  and  articles  of  use  and  ornamentation. 
The  Anthropological  Department  of  the  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition,  held  in  Chicago  in  1893,  con¬ 
tained  a  very  complete  exhibit  of  these  relics  of  an 
extinct  race. 

tun,  *tonne,  *tunne,  s.  [A.  S.  tunne= a  barrel; 
Sw.  &  Icel.  tunna ;  Dan.  tdnde ;  Ger.  tonne= a  cask ; 
Low  Lat.  tunna,  tonna ;  Fr.  tonneau ;  Gael,  tunna ; 
Irish  tunna,  tonna,  Wei.  tynell.  Ton  and  tun  are 
doublets.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  name  originally  applied  to  all  large  casks  or 
similar  vessels  for  containing  liquids  or  the  like. 

“And  ever  sith  hath  so  the  tappe  yronne. 

Til  that  almost  all  empty  is  the  tonne.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,891. 

2.  Hence,  a  certain  measure  or  quantity,  such  as 
might  be  contained  in  such  a  vessel,  as  the  old 
English  tun  of  wiue,  which  contained  four  hogs¬ 
heads  or  252  gallons.  All  higher  measures  than  the 
gallon  are  now  illegal  in  Britain.  The  Great  Tun  of 
Heidelberg,  constructed  in  1751,  is  capable  of  con¬ 
taining  800  hogsheads,  or  283,200  bottles,  but  it  has 
not  been  used  since  1769. 

*3.  A  ton  weight  of  2,240  pounds. 

4.  A  certain  quantity  of  timber,  consisting  of  forty 
solid  feet  if  round,  or  fifty-four  feet  if  square. 

*5.  A  large  quantity. 

“  Draw  tuns  of  blood  out  of  thy  country’s  breast.” 

Shakes p. .  Coriolanus,  iv.  5. 

6.  The  fermenting  vat  of  a  brewery. 

*7.  A  drunkard. 

*8.  A  flue  ;  a  shaft  of  a  chimney. 

“  My  newe  hous  with  the  iij  tunnys  of  chimneys.” — Bury 
Wills,  p.  20. 

II.  Zo5l.:  A  popular  name  sometimes  applied  to 
the  shells  of  the  gerffis  Doliurn,  from  their  shape. 

tun-bellied,  adj.  Having  a  large,  protuberant 
belly. 

tun-belly,  s.  A  large,  protuberant  belly,  like  a 
tun. 

“A  double  chin  and  a  tun-belly.” — T.  Brown.  Works ,  iii. 
152. 


tune 

♦tun-dish,  s.  A  funnel. 

“  Filling  a  bottle  with  a  tun-dish.” — Shakesp.:  Measure 
for  Measure,  iii.  2. 

tun,  v.  t.  [Tun,  s.]  To  put  into  a  tun  or  cask. 

“  If  in  the  must,  or  wort,  while  it  worketh,  before  it  be 
tunned,  the  barrage  stay  a  time,  and  be  often  changed 
with  fresh,  it  will  make  a  sovereign  drink  for  melan¬ 
choly.” — Bacon. 

tfl  -na,  s.  [Sp.]  The  prickly  pear,  or  fruit  of  the 

cactus  {Cactus  tuna). 

tun  -g,-ble,  tune'-g,-ble,  a.  [Eng.  tune;  -able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  put  in  tune  or  made  harmoni¬ 
ous. 

2.  Harmonious,  musical,  cheerful,  melodious. 

“  The  breeze,  that  murmurs  through  yon  canes, 

Enchants  the  ear  with  tunable  delight.” 

Grainger:  Sugar-Cane,  iii. 

tun'-A-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tunable;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tunable ;  harmony ;  har¬ 
moniousness  ;  melodiousness. 

tun '-<l-bly,  adv.  [English  tunab(le)  ;  -ly.]  In  a 
tunable  manner;  harmoniously,  melodiously. 

“In  summer  he  [merle  or  blackbird]  singeth  cleare 
and  tunably,  in  winter  he  stutteth  and  stammereth.” — P. 
Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  x.,  ch.  xxix. 

Tun’-bridge,  s.  [See  def.]  The  name  of  a  town 
in  Kent,  England. 

Tunbridge-ware,  s.  A  kind  of  small  cabinet 
work,  covered  with  a  peculiar  veneer  made  by  glu¬ 
ing  together  long  strips  of  different  colored  woods 
into  a  solid  mass  longitudinally  from  which  slices 
are  taken  horizontally. 

Tunbridge  Wells  sand,  s. 

Geol. :  The  uppermost  beds  of  the  Hastings  sand. 
They  are  from  160  to  380  feet  thick,  and  may  be 
divided  into  an  Upper  and  Lower  Tunbridge  Wells 
sand,  the  latter  associated  with  Cuckfleld  clay. 
They  are  separated  by  a  clay  called  the  Grinstead 
clay,  which  is  of  fluviomarine  origin.  {Etheridge.) 

tund'-iiig,  subst.  [Lat.  tundo=to  beat.]  A  word 
used  in  Winchester  college,  England,  to  describe  a 
punishment  there  administered  by  senior  pupils 
termed  preefects  or  praepostors,  and  consisting  of  a 
flogging  administered  between  the  shoulders  with 
a  ground  ash.  When  any  grave  offense  had  been 
committed  the  punishment  was  public. 

“  The  public  fundings  were  almost  always  fairly  con¬ 
ducted,  being  generally  adequate  but  not  excessive.” — 
School-life  at  Winchester  College. 

tun  -dra,  subst.  [Russ.]  A  term  applied  to  the 
immense  stretches  of  flat,  boggy  country,  extending 
through  the  northern  part  of  Siberia  and  part  of 
Russia,  where  vegetation  takes  an  arctic  character, 
consisting  in  large  measure  of  mosses  and  lichens. 
They  are  frozen  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

tune,  subst.  [Fr.  ton=a  tune  or  sound,  from  Lat. 
tonum,  accus.  of  tonus=a  sound,  from  Gr.  tonos— 
a  tone  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  A  sound,  a  tone. 

“  Nor  are  mine  ears  with  thy  tongue’s  tune  delighted.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  L 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

3 .  Correct  or  j  ust  intonation  in  singing  or  playing ; 
the  condition  or  quality  of  producing  or  being  able 
to  produce  tones  m  unison,  harmony,  or  due  rela¬ 
tion  with  others;  the  normal  adjustment  of  the 
parts  of  a  musical  instrument,  so  as  to  produce  its 
tones  in  correct  key-relationship,  or  in  harmony  or 
concert  with  other  instruments. 

“  Out  of  tune,  out  of  tune  on  the  strings.” 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen,  iv.  2. 

4.  Hence,  harmony,  concord. 

“  A  continual  parliament  I  thought  would  but  keep  the 
common  weal  in  tune,  by  preserving  laws  in  their  due  ex¬ 
ecution  and  vigour.” — King  Charles. 

5.  Frame  of  mind ;  mood ;  temper,  for  the  time 
being;  hence,  to  be  in  tune=to  be  iu  the  right  dis¬ 
position,  mood,  or  temper. 

“  It  is  not  the  walking  merely,  it  is  keeping  yourself  in. 
tune  for  a  walk.” — Burroughs :  Pepacton,  p.  248. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Music:  A  rhythmical  melodious  succession  or 
series  of  musical  tones  produced  by  one  voice  or  in¬ 
strument,  or  by  several  voices  or  instruments  in 
unison;  an  air;  a  melody.  The  term,  however,  is 
sometimes  used  to  include  both  the  air  and  the  com¬ 
bined  parts  (as  alto,  tenor,  bass)  with  which  it  is 
harmonized. 

“  That  I  might  sing  it  to  a  tune.” 

Shakesj}.:  Two  Gentlemen,  i.  2. 

2.  Phrenol.:  An  organ  situated  above  the  outer 
part  of  the  eyebrow.  When  well  developed  it  en¬ 
larges  the  lower  and  lateral  part  of  the  forehead. 
It  is  supposed  to  enable  one  to  appreciate  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  sounds  which  are  heaid  by  the  ear.  Called 
more  rarely  the  organ  of  Melody. 

Tf  To  the  tune  of:  To  the  sum  or  amount  of.  {CoU 
log.) 
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tfine,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Tune,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  put  into  such  a  state  as  to  produce  the 
proper  sounds ;  to  cause  to  be  in  tune. 

“  To  tune  his  lute,  or,  if  he  will’d,  it  more, 

On  tomes  of  other  times  and  tongues  to  pore.” 

Byron:  Lara,  i.  2L 

2.  To  sing  with  melody  or  harmony;  to  sing  or 
play  harmoniously. 

3.  To  give  a  special  tone  or  character  to ;  to  at¬ 
tune.  ( Spenser :  F.  Q.,  YI.  x.  7.) 

*4.  To  put  into  a  state  proper  for  any  purpose,  or 
adapted  to  produce  a  particular  effect ;  to  accom¬ 
modate. 

“  Had  even  tuned  his  bounty  to  sing  happiness  to  him.” 
—Shakesp.:  All’s  Well,  iv.  3. 

*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  form  melodious  or  harmonious  sounds. 

“Whilst  tuning  to  the  water’s  fall, 

The  small  birds  sang  to  her.” 

Drayton:  Cynthia. 

2.  To  utter  inarticulate  musical  sounds  with  the 
voice ;  to  sing  without  using  words ;  to  hum  a  tune. 

tune’-u-ble,  a.  [Tunable.] 

tuned,  a.  [Eng.  tunje ) -ed.]  Having  a  tune  or 
tone.  (Usually  with  a  qualifying  adjective.) 

“Mean-time  the  shrill  tun'd  bell  .  .  . 

Tinkles  far  off.”  Warton:  Acts  and  Alcyon , 

tune’-ful,  *tftne -full,  adj.  [Eng.  tune ; -full.] 
Harmonious,  melodious,  musical. 

“[I]  even  to  myself  never  seemed 
So  tuneful  a  poet  before.” 

Cowper:  Catharina. 

tune’-ful-ly,  adv.  [English  tuneful;  -ly.]  In  a 
tuneful,  melodious,  or  harmonious  manner;  melo¬ 
diously,  musically. 

“The  praises  of  God  tunefully  performed.” — Atterbury : 
Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  9. 

tune’-ful-ness,  s.  [English  tuneful;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tuneful ;  melodiousness. 

tune-less,  *tune-lesse,  a.  [Eng .tune;  -less.] 

1.  Unmusical,  inharmonious.  (Scott :  Bokeby,  i.4.) 

2.  Not  employed  in  making  music  ;  not  giving  out 
musical  sounds. 

3.  Not  expressed  rhythmically  or  musically;  un¬ 
expressed;  silent;  without  voice  or  utterance. 

tun  -er,  s.  [English  tun(e),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
tunes;  specif.,  one  whose  occupation  is  to  tune 
musical  instruments. 

tuiig,  s.  [Native  name.]  (See  compound.) 

tung-oil,  s. 

Chem.:  A  slightly  acrid  oil  expressed  from  the 
nuts  of  various  species  of  Elseococca,  a  native  of 
Ja  pan.  In  Japan  it  is  used  as  an  article  of  food; 
in  China  for  painting  boats,  furniture,  &c.,  and  in 
the  Mauritius  for  burning. 

*tun-greve,  s.  [A.  S.  tiln—&  town,  and  grive=a. 
reeve.]  A  town  reeve,  or  bailiff.  ( Cowel .) 

tuhgs-tate,  s.  [En g.  tungst(ic) ;  -ate.] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  tungstic  acid. 

If  Tungstate  of  iron,  tungstate  of  iron  and  man¬ 
ganese  =  Wolfram;  tungstate  of  lead  =  Stolzite; 
tungstate  of  lim e=Scheelite. 

tung  -sten,  s.  [Sw.  tungsten— heavy  stone;  Ger. 
schwerstein.  1 

1.  Chem.:  Wolfram.  A  hexad  metallic  element, 
symbol,  W ;  atomic  weight,  184;  specific  gravity, 
17‘4 ;  found  as  ferrous  tungstate  in  the  mineral 
wolfram,  and  obtained  as  a  dark-gray  powder  by 
strongly  heating  tungstic  oxide  in  a  stream  of 
hydrogen.  It  is  a  white,  nearly  infusible  metal, 
very  hard  and  brittle,  unaffected  by  air  or  by  water 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  insoluble  in  hydro¬ 
chloric  and  dilute  sulphuric  acids,  but  oxidized  by 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  by  nitric  acid.  It 
forms  two  classes  of  compounds,  in  which  it  is 
quadrivalent  and  sexvalent  respectively. 

2.  Min.:  The  same  as  Scheelite  (q.  v.). 

tungsten-methyl,  s. 

Chem.:  W(CH3),p  Obtained  by  heating  a  mixture 
of  tungsten  and  methylic  iodide  at  240°  in  a  sealed 
tube  for  several  days.  It  crystallizes  in  colorless 
tables,  melting  at  110°. 

tung-sten  -ic,  a.  [En g.  tungsten;  -ic.]  Tungstic 

(ff-v.). 

tung'-stlc,  a.  [Eng.  tungst(en)  ;  -ic.]  Contained 
in  or  derived  from  tungsten  (q.  v.). 

tungstic-acid,  s. 

1.  Chem.:  H2OWO3.  Prepared  by  digesting  native 
calcium  tungstate  in  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  washing  out  the  soluble  calcium  salt  with 
water.  It  is  of  a  straw-yellow  color,  is  insoluble  in 
water  and  acids,  but  dissolves  readily  in  solutions 
of  the  fixed  alkalies, and  in  ammonia. 

2.  Min. :  [TungstIte.] 


tungstic-chloride,  s. 

Chem. :  WC16.  Hexchloride  of  tungsten.  Produced 
by  heating  a  mixture  of  tungstic  oxide  and  char¬ 
coal  in  a  current  of  chlorine.  It  forms  dark  violet 
scales,  having  a  bluish  metallic  iridescence.  Its 
vaporhas  a  reddish-brown  color, 
tungstic-dichloride,  s. 

Chem.:  WOI2.  Obtained  by  heating  tungstic  chlo¬ 
ride  in  hydrogen  gas.  It  is  a  loose,  gray  powder, 
destitute  of  crystalline  structure,  and  readily 
decomposed  by  water, 
tungstic-ocher,  s.  [Tungstite.] 
tungstic-oxide,  s. 

Chem.:  WO 3.  Trioxide  of  tungsten.  _  A  yellow 
powder  obtained  by  dissolving  tungstic  acid  ip 
ammonia,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  heating  in 
contact  with  air.  It  is  insoluble  in  most  acids,  but 
soluble  in  alkalies. 

tung-stlte,  s.  [Sw.  tungst(en)=he&yy  stone; 
suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  mostly  as  an  earthy 
incrustation,  but  has  been  found  in  distinct  cubic 
crystals  at  St.  Leonard,  near  Limoges,  France. 
Color,  bright  yellow  or  yellowish-green.  Composi¬ 
tion:  Oxygen,  20’ 7 ;  tungsten,  79‘3=100,  with  the 
formula  WO3.  Called  also  Tungstic  acid  and 
Tungstic  ocher. 

tung  -stous,  a.  [Eng.  tungst(en);  -ous.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  tungsten. 

tungstous-oxide,  s. 

Chem.:  WO2.  Dioxide  of  tungsten.  A  brown 
owder  produced  by  exposing  tungstic  oxide  to 
ydrogen  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  dull  red¬ 
ness.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  acids,  and,  when 
heated  in  the  air,  takes  fire,  being  reconverted  into 
tungstic  oxide. 

Tun-gfis  -Ic,  adj.  [Turanian  native  name.]  A 
term  applied  to  a  group  of  Turanian  tongues  spoken 
by  tribes  in  the  north-east  of  Asia.  The  most 
prominent  dialect  is  the  Manchu,  spoken  by  the 
tribes  who  conquered  China  in  1644.  These  tongues 
are  of  a  very  low  grade  of  development,  having  no 
verb,  and  possessing  no  distinction  of  number  and 
person  in  their  predicative  words. 

tun  -hoof,  *tun-hove,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot. :  Nepeta  glechoma.  [Alehoof.] 

tu-nlc,  *tu-nlck,  s.  [Lat.  tunica=  an  under¬ 
garment  worn  by  both  sexes ;  Fr.  tunique ;  A.  S. 
tunice,  tunece;  Sp.  &  Port,  tunica;  Ital.  ionica, 
tunica.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

2.  A  kind  of  loose  garment  formerly  worn  by  both 
sexes  of  all  ages,  now  only  worn  by  women  and 
boys.  It  is  drawn  in  at  the  waist,  and  does  not 
reach  much  below  it. 

3.  A  military  coat. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Anat.:  A  membrane  which  covers  some  part  of 
the  organ,  as,  the  abdominal  tunic,  the  tunics  of 
the  stomach,  the  eye,  &c. 

2.  Bot. :  A  coat ;  any  loose  membranous  skin  not 
formed  from  epidermis,  specifically. 

(1)  The  outer  covering  of  one  kind  of  bulb.  [Tuni- 
cated  Bulb.] 

(2)  The  outer  and  inner  integuments  of  a  seed, 
the  former  called  the  external  and  the  latter  the 
internal  tunic. 

“Their  fruit  is  locked  up  all  winter  in  their  gems,  and 
well  fenced  with  neat  and  close  tunicks.” — Derham: 
Physico-Theology.  (Todd.) 

3.  Class.  Antiq. :  A  very  ancient  form  of  garment 
in  constant  use  among  the  Greeks  [Chiton],  and 
ultimately  adopted  by  the  Ho¬ 
mans.  The  Roman  tunic  Was  a 
sort  of  shirt  worn  under  the  toga, 
and  buckled  round  the  waist  by 
a  girdle.  It  reached  an  inch  or 
two  below  the  knees,  and  the 
sleeves  were  so  short  that  they 
merely  covered  the  shoulders ; 
for  although  tunics  hanging 
down  to  the  ankles  (tunic ce  ta¬ 
lar  es),  and  with  sleeves  extend¬ 
ing  to  the  wrists  and  terminating 
in  fringes  (tunicatoe  manicatce  et 
fimbriates)  were  not  unknown  to¬ 
ward  the  close  of  the  republic, 
they  were  always  regarded  as 
indications  of  effeminate  fop¬ 
pery.  Senators  alone  had  the 
right  of  wearing  a  tunic  with  a 
broad,  vertical  stripe  of  purple 
(latus  clavus)  in  front,  the  gar¬ 
ment  being  hence  called  tunica 
laticlavia,  while  the  tunic  of  the  Equites  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  a  narrow  stripe,  ana  hence  called 
tunica  angusticlavia. 


tuning-fork 

4.  Eccles.:  The  same  as  Tunicle,  2  (q.  v.). 

5.  Mil.  Antiq. :  A  military  surcoat ;  the  garment 
worn  by  a  knight  over  his  armor. 

6.  ZoOl. :  Two  integuments,  the  external  and  the 
internal  tunic,  covering  the  Tunicata,  the  former 
is  generally  coriaceous  or  cartilaginous,  and  called 
also  the  test;  the  latter  is  of  muscular  fibers. 
[Tunicata.] 

tu'-nic-ar-y,  s.  [Lat.  tunica= a  tunic;  English 
suff.  -ary.] 

ZoOl. :  Any  individual  of  the  Tunicata  (q.  v.). 
tu-nl-ca'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat.  tunicatus, 
pa.  par.  of  tunico— to  clothe  with  a  tunic  (q.  v.).] 
Zodlogy :  Sea-squirts ;  a  group  of  animals  now 
usually  made  a  sub-kingdom,  with  one  class, 
Ascidioida,  containing  three  sub-orders,  or  fam¬ 
ilies,  of  which  Ascidia,  Salpa,  and  Pyrosoma  are 
the  types.  They  are  all  marine,  and  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  leathery  elastic  integument,  or  tunic, 
which  takes  the  place  of  a  shell.  None  attain  a 
length  of  more  than  a  few  inches,  and  some  are 
minute  and  almost  microscopic.  They  have  no  dis¬ 
tinct  head,  and  no  separate  organs  of  prehension  or 
locomotion.  They  possess  an  alimentary  canal  sus¬ 
pended  within  the  integument;  the  mouth.  opens 
into  a  large  chamber  which  usually  occupies  the 
greater  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  mantle,  and  which 
is  known  as  the  respiratory  sac,  or  branchial  sac, 
its  walls  are  perforated  by  numerous  apertures. 
This  sac  opens  into  the  oesophagus,  which  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  stomach  and  intestine  coiled  upon 
itself,  and  terminating  in  the  cloaca,  which  opens 
near  to  the  mouth.  The  heart  consists  of  a  simple 
contractile  tube,  open  at  both  ends.  The  nervous 
system  consists  of  a  single  ganglion,  situated  at  one 
side  of  the  mouth.  All  the  Tunicata  are  free  during 
the  earlier  portion  of  their  existence;  at  a  later 
period  most  are  fixed ;  some  are  simple,  while  others 
present  various  degrees  of  combination  ;  and,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  sexes  are  combined  in  a  single 
individual.  They  form  a  connecting  link  between 
the  Vertebrata  and  the  Invertebrata,  from  the  fact 
that  many  of  them  in  the  larval  state  are  furnished 
with  a  notochord,  which  atrophies  in  the  adult. 
Ray  Lankester  (Degeneration,  p.  41)  considers  them 
“  degenerate  vertebrata,  standing  in  the  same  rela¬ 
tion  to  fishes,  frogs  and  men,  as  do  the  barnacles  to 
shrimps,  crabs,  and  lobsters.” 
tu-ni-cate,  a.  &  s.  [Tunicata.] 

A.  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  the  order  Tuni¬ 
cata. 

B.  As  adj.:  The  same  as  Tunicated  (q.  v.). 
tu-nl-cat-ed,  a.  [Tunicata.] 

Bot.  (&  ZoQl. :  Having  a  tunic  or  coat ;  covered 
with  a  tunic, 
tunicated-bulb,  s. 

Bot. :  A  bulb  of  which  the  outer 
scales  are  thin  and  membranous, 
and  cohere  in  the  form  of  a  dis¬ 
tinct  covering,  as  in  the  hyacinth 
and  onion. 

tu'-nl-§ln,  s.  [Lat ,tunic(a)  = 
an  undergarment;  suff.  -in. ] 

Chem.:  CfiHioOs.  A  substance 
extracted  from  the  mantle  of  the 
Ascidia  by  successive  treatment 
with  water,  alcohol,  ether,  acids, 
and  alkalies.  It  is  a  colorless 
mass,  and  exhibits  most  of  the  Tunicated  Bulb 
characteristics  of  cellulose.  and  Section. 

tun'-I-cle,  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat. 
tunicula,  dimin.  from  tunica=a  tunic  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  small  and  delicate  natural  covering ;  a  fine 
integument. 

“The  said  medicine  likewise  is  good  for  to  extend  and 
dilate  the  tunicles  that  make  the  ball  or  apple  of  the 
eye.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxv.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  Eccles. :  A  close-fitting  vestment  formerly  worn 
by  deacons,  now  worn  by  bishops  under  the  dal¬ 
matic,  and  by  sub-deacons.  It  is  not  so  long  as  a 
dalmatic  and  has  narrower  sleeves.  Sometimes 
called  a  tunic. 

tun-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Tune,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  art  or  operation  of  adjusting  a 
musical  instrument  so  that  the  various  sounds  may 
be  all  at  due  intervals,  and  the  scale  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  brought  into  as  correct  a  state  as  possible. 

tuning-fork,  s. 

Music :  An  instrument  of  steel,  consisting  of  two 
prongs  branching  from  a  short  handle,  which,  when 
set  in  vibration,  gives  a  musical  note.  It  was  in¬ 
vented  by  Joliji  Shore,  in  1811.  Though  the  pitch  of 
forks  varies  slightly  with  changes  of  temperature, 
or  by  rust,  &c.,they  are  the  most  accurate  means  of 
determining  pitch.  They  are  capable  of  being 
made  of  any  pitch  within  certain  limits,  but  those 
most  commonly  used  are  the  notes  A  ana  C,  giving 
the  sounds  represented  by  the  second  and  third 


Tunic. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  trf,  Syrian,  se.  ce  -  e:  ey  -  a.  qu  =  kw. 


turbaned 


tuning-hammer 

spaces  in  the  treble  stave.  The  vibration-number 
of  the  note  C  varies  from  518  (French  diapason- 
9SF11?,  ^  and  528  (Scheibler-medium)  to  540  and  544 
(Philharmonic). 

tuning-hammer,  tuning-key,  s. 

Music:  An  instrument  consisting  of  a  shank  of 
metal  with  a  cross-handle  of  wood  or  metal.  The 
end  of  it  is  hollowed  so  as  to  fit  on  the  ends  of  the 
tuning-pins  of  pianofortes,  harps,  &c.,  and  by  it 
these,  instruments  are  tuned  by  increasing  or  de¬ 
creasing  the  tension  of  the  strings.  Called  also  a 
wrench  or  wrest. 

tuning-pin,  s. 

Music :  A  movable  pin,  around  the  upper  end  of 
which  the  string  of  a  pianoforte,  harp,  &c.,  is 
twisted,  the  other  end  of  the  string  passing  around 
a  fixed  pin.  The  instrument  is  tuned  by  turning 
the  tuning-pins  with  a  tuning-hammer  or  wrench. 

Tu-nis'-I-an,  a.  &s.  [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Tunis,  a  town 
and  state  in  North  Africa,  or  to  its  inhabitants. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Tunis. 

tun -her,  s.  [Ger.  tunken=to  dip.] 

Church  Hist. :  Another  form  of  the  word  Dunker. 
[Hunkers.] 

tun -nage  (ag  as  Ig),  s.  [Tonnage.] 

‘l  Tunnage  and  poundage  ; 

English  Hist.:  Duties  on  every  tun  of  wine  and 
pound  of  goods,  either  imported  into  or  exported 
from  England.  They  began  about  A.  D.  1348,  and 
were  equivalent  to  the  present  customs.  They  were 
granted  for  life  to  several  kings,  beginning  with 
Edward  IV.  It  was  one  grave  cause  of  the  quarrel 
between  Charles  I.  and  his  subjects  that  in  1628  he 
levied  tunnage  and  poundage  by  his  own  arbitrary 
authority.  They  were  abolished  by  27  George  III., 

C.  13,  passed  in  1787. 

tun'-nql,  *tun-nell,  s.  [Old  Fr.  tonnel  (Fr.  ton- 
neau)  =  a  tun,  a  cask,  diminutive  iromtonne=a  tun 
(q.  v.) ;  cf.  Fr.  tonnelle— a  round-topped  arbor,  an 
alley  with  arched  top.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  A  cask  or  similar  vessel. 

*2.  A  funnel  (q  v.) 

“  In  the  midst  of  complication  and  intricacy,  as  evident 
and  certain  as  is  the  apparatus  of  cocks,  pipes,  tunnels , 
for  transferring  the  cider  from  one  vessel  to  another.” — 
Paley  Nat  Theol.,  ch.  xv. 

3.  The  shaft  of  a  chimney,  a  flue,  a  chimney. 

“One  great  chimney  vhose  long  tunnel  thence 

The  smoak  forth  threw.”  Spenser.-  F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  29. 

4.  A  tunnel -net  (q.  v.), 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Engin.:  A  horizontal  or  slightly  inclined  gal¬ 
lery  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground;  generally 
used  for  an  aqueduct  or  for  the  passage  of  a  rail¬ 
way,  roadway,  or  canal.  In  the  construction  of 
railroads  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  pierce  the 
hills,  so  as  to  preserve  a  line  of  road  as  nearly  level 
as  practicable.  The  method  of  proceeding  with 
tunneling  depends  mainly  upon  the  kind  of  mate¬ 
rial  to  be  excavated.  This  having  been  generally 
ascertained  by  borings  and  trial  shafts,  the  work  is 
commenced  by  sinking  the  working  shafts,  which 
must  be  sufficiently  capacious  to  admit  readily  of 
lowering  men  and  materials,  raising  the  material 
excavated,  fixing  pumps,  and  also  for  starting  the 
heading  of  the  intended  tunnel  when  the  required 
depth  is  reached.  Besides  the  trial  and  working 
shafts,  air-shafts  are  sunk  for  the  purpose  of  effect¬ 
ing  ventilation  in  the  works  below.  Tunnels  when 
not  driven  through  solid  rock  have  usually  an 
arched  roof,  and  are  lined  with  brickwork  or  ma¬ 
sonry. 

If  The  Great  Divide  Tunnel:  A  notable  engineering 
feat  was  accomplished  in  1893  in  the  completion  of 
the  boring  of  the  Busk-lvanhoe  railway  tunnel 
under  the  continental  divide  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  at  Hagerman  Pass,  Colo.  The  tunnel  is  al¬ 
most  two  miles  long— 9,393  feet— and  is  through 
solid  gray  granite.  It  took  three  years  and  twenty 
days,  of  twenty  hours’  work  each  day.  to  make  the 
excavation.  It  is  10,800  feet  above  sea-level,  through 
the  top  ridge  of  the  continent.  The  water  draining 
from  the  one  side  of  the  mountain,  under  which  it 
is  driven,  runs  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  from  the 
other  to  the  Pacific.  Its  construction  cost  $1,000,- 
000  and  twenty  human  lives.  The  tunnel  substitutes 
two  miles  of  track  for  ten.  and  does  away  with  one 
of  the  most  expensive  railway  climbs  in  the  world. 

2.  Mining:  A  level  passage  driven  across  the 
measures  or  at  right  angles  to  the  veins  which  it  is 
itsobject-to  reach.  Thus  distinguished  from  the 
drift  or  gangway,  which  is  led  along  the  vein  when 
reached  by  the  tunnel. 

tunnel-borer,  s. 

Engin.:  A  ram,  operated  by  compressed  air,  for 
making  excavations  through  rock. 
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tunnel-head,  s.  The  cylindrical  chimney  at  the 
top,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  the  mouth  of  the  blast 
furnace. 

tunnel-kiln,  s. 

Lime-burn. :  A  kiln  in  which  lime  is  burnt  by  coal ; 
as  contradistinguished  from  a  flame-kiln,  in  which 
wood  is  used. 

tunnel-net,  s. 

Fish. :  A  net  with  a  wide  mouth  and  narrowing  in 
its  length. 

tunnel-shaft,  tunnel-pit,  s. 

Engin.:  A  shaft  dug  from  a  surface  to  meet  a 
tunnel  at  a  point  between  its  ends. 

tun'-nel,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Tunnel,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  form,  cut  or  drive  a  tunnel  through  or  under. 

2.  To  form  like  a  tunnel ;  to  hollow  in  length. 

3.  To  catch  in  tunnel-nets. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  form,  cut,  or  drive  a  tunnel;  as, 
to  tunnel  under  the  St.  Clair  river. 

tun'-ny,  s.  [Thynnus.] 

Ichthy.:  Thynnus  thynnus ,  the  best  known  and 
most  important  species  of  its  genus,  abundant  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  ranging  to  the  south  coast 
of  England  and  Tasmania.  Body  thick,  dark  blue 
above,  grayish  beneath ;  head  large  and  conical, 
one-fifth  the  length  of  the  body;  pectoral  fin  long, 
reaching  nearly  to  end  of  dorsal,  the  spines  of  which 
are  rather  short;  tail  so  widely  forked  as  to  be 
almost  crescentic.  Specimens  ten  feet  long  and 
weighing  1,000  lbs.  have  been  taken,  but  fish  of  half 
that  size  are  considered  large.  The  flesh,  which  is 
pink,  is  highly  esteemed,  either  fresh  or  preserved, 
and  the  tinned  thon  marine  finds  a  ready  sale  in 
countries  where  the  fresh  fish  is  not  obtainable. 
Salted  tunny,  called  salsamentum,  was  much  es¬ 
teemed  by  the  Romans  (Mart., X. xlviii.  12].  Tunny 
are  usually  captured  in  the  Mediterranean  in  funnel- 
like  nets,  the  fish  entering  the  wide  mouth,  and 
being  driven  to  the  narrow  end,  where  they  are 
killed  with  lances  and  harpoons.  The  American 
Tunny,  T.  secundo-dorsalis.  nearly  black  above,  sil¬ 
very  on  the  sides,  white  beneath,  and  somewhat 
larger  than  the  common  species,  is  found  on  the 
coasts  of  New  York  and  northward  to  Nova  Scotia. 
It  is  commercially  important,  not  only  as  a  food- 
fish,  but  for  the  oil  it  yields,  twenty  gallons  being 
often  obtained  from  a  single  fish. 

tup,  s.  [Prob.  akin  to  top;  cf.  Low  Ger.  tuppen, 
toppen= to  push,  to  butt.]  A  ram. 

“  And  it  might  be  a  tup's  head,  for  they  were  in  season.” 

— Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxiv. 

tup-man,  s.  One  who  breeds  or  deals  in  rams. 

tup,  v.  t.  &.  i.  [Tup,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  butt,  as  a  ram.  ( Prov .) 

2.  To  cover,  as  a  ram. 

“  An  old  black  ram 
Is  tupping  your  white  ewe.” 

Shakesp.t  Othelio,  L  L 

B.  Intrans. :  To  butt,  as  a  ram ;  to  cover  ewes. 

"  And  while  thy  rams  doe  tup,  thy  ewes  do  twyn, 

Do  thou  in  peacefull  shade  (from  men’s  rudedyn) 
Adde  pinyons  to  thy  fame?” 

-  Browne:  To  Master  W.  Broume. 

tu'-pgq  subst.  [The  name  given  by  the  Indians  of 
Chili  to  a  plant  of  the  genus  Tupa.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lobeleee.  Tall  herbs  or  under¬ 
shrubs  with  irregular  purple,  scarlet,  yellow,  or 
greenish  flowers.  Tupa  feuillcei,  or  Chili  plant, 
yields  a  dangerous  poison.  The  root  is  chewed  to 
relieve  toothache. 

ty-pal  -g.,  s.  [Latinized  from  Malay  name.] 

ZoOl. :  Ground-squirrel ;  the  type-genus  of  Tupai- 
idee  (q.  v.),with  seven  species;  most  abundant  in 
the  Malay  Islands  and  Indo-Chinese  countries,  but 
one  species  is  found  in  the  Khasia  Mountains  and 
one  in  the  Eastern  Ghauts,  near  Madras.  The 
species  closely  resemble  each  other  in  general  ap¬ 
pearance,  differing  chiefly  in  the  size  and  the  color 
and  length  of  the  fur.  Nearly  all  have  long,  bushy 
tails  like  squirrels. 

tu-pal  -i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tupai(a);  Lat. 

fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.'] 

1.  Zodlogy:  A  family  of  Insectivora,  with  two 
genera,  Tupaia  and  Ptilocercus,  to  which  some 
authorities  add  a  third,  Hylomys.  Squirrel-like 
shrews,  with  bushy  tails,  partially  arboreal,  but 
also  feeding  on  the  ground  and  among  low  bushes. 
Patagium  absent;  limbs  short  and  robust.  They 
are  especially  Malayan,  with  outlying  species  in 
northern  and  continental  India. 

2.  Palceont. :  Oxygomphus,  from  the  Tertiary  de¬ 
posits  of  Germany,  is  believed  to  belong  to  this 
family;  as  is  Omomys,  from  the  Pliocene  of  the 
United  States. 


th  -pe-16,  s.  [Native  Indian  name.] 

Comm.:  The  wood  of  the  trees  of  the  genus  Nyssa 
(q.  v.),  and  the  trees  themselves.  The  wood  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  split,  its  fibers  being  much  interwoven.  It 
is  of  little  value.  ■» 

tu  qufi'-que,  phr.  [Lat.=thou  also.]  An  answer 
or  argument  in  which  the  person  assailed  retorts 
with  the  same  or  similar  charge  upon  the  assailant. 
Used  also  adjectively,  as  a  tu  quoque  argument, 
tfir,  s.  [Toor.] 

tfi'-ra-9lne,  subst.  [Mod.  Latin  turac(o) ;  -ine 

( Chem.j ] 

Chem. :  A  red  pigment  found  in  the  wing  feathers 
of  the  Touracos.  [Corythaix,  Touraco.]  It  is 
extracted  by  means  of  dilute  alkalies,  from  which  it 
may  be  precipitated  by  acids.  It  differs  from  all 
other  natural  pigments  in  containing  copper  to  the 
amount  of  5'9  per  cent,  which  cannot  be  separated 
without  destroying  the  pigment.  The  spectrum  of 
turacine  has  two  black  absorption  bands. 

subst.  [Guianan  name.]  (See  com¬ 
pound./ 

turanira-wood,  s. 

Bot.  eft  Comm.:  The  wood  of  the  bastard  bully- 
tree  of  Guiana,  Bumelia  retusa. 

Tq-ra  -nl-an,  a.  [From  Turan.J  [Aryan.] 
Philol. :  A  term  applied  to  one  of  the  great  classes 
into  which  human  speech  has  been  divided.  It  is 
also  called  Altaic,  Scythian,  Agglutinate,  and 
Polysynthetic. 

“The  term  Turanian  must  be  confined  to  those  TTgro. 
Altaic  languages  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  have  been 
proved  hr  ~rhott  and  others  to  be  related  to  one  another 
(extending  from  Finland  on  the  one  side  to  Manchuria 
on  the  other).” — Sayce:  Comparative  Philology,  p,  2L 

tfi-ratt,  s.  [Native  name.] 

ZoOl.:  The  Hare  Kangaroo  (q.  v.). 
tur'-ban,  *tol-i-bant,  *tu-li-bant,  *tu-li- 
pant,  *tur-band,  *tur-bant,  *tur-ban-to,  *tur- 
ri-bant,  *tur-bond,  s.  [Fr.  turbant,  turban,  tolo- 
an,  turbqn,  from  Ital.  turbante=a  turban,  from 
urk.  tulbend,  vulgar  pron.  of  dulbend=a  turban, 
from  Pers.  dulband,  from  Hind,  dulband—a  tur¬ 
ban.]  [Tulip.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  A  wrapper  worn  round  the  head  by  Orientals. 
Turbans  are  an  extremely  ancient  form  of  head- 
covering,  and  consist  of  long  pieces— sometimes 
several  yards — of  fine  linen,  muslin,  silk,  taffeta,  or 
fine  woolen  material,  which  is  twisted  and  coiled 
round  the  head  in  a  cushion-like  form.  They  are 
worn  by  all  classes,  both  indoors  and  out  of  doors. 
In  Turkey,  turbans  vary  in  size  and  material 
according  to  the  occupation,  rank,  or  country  of 
the  wearer.  Learned  men  affect  a  full  white  tur¬ 
ban  ;  the  descendants  of  Mohammed  always  wear  a 
dark-green  turban,  and  the  Christians  of  Lebanon 
wear  a  gracefully  folded  white  turban.  Some  of 
the  eastern  peoples  adoptstriped,  colored  silks, with 
fringes,  placing  several  fezzes,  one  over  the  other, 
making  a  cumbersome,  conical  mound,  and  round 
these  they  wrap  silken  scarves.  In  Turkey,  the 
red  fez,  with  a  tassel  of  dark-blue  silk,  has  been 
extensively  adopted,  especially  among  the  upper 
classes  and  on  the  sea-coasts.  In  Indja,  the  use  of 
the  turban  is  being  rapidly  discontinued  by  the 
higher  classes,  who  have  adopted  in  its  place  a 
brimless  cap,  which  is  frequently  enriched  by  em¬ 
broidery  of  gold,  silver,  or  silken  threads  on  colored 
velvet. 

“And  some  had  a  piece  of  white  of  leather-colored 
cloth  wound  about  the  head  like  a  small  turban,  which 
our  people  thought  more  becoming.” — Cook:  First  Voy¬ 
age,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xx. 

*2.  A  kind  of  headdress  worn  by  ladies. 

II.  ZoOl.:  The  whole  set  of  whorls  of  a  shell. 
(Goodrich  eft  Porter.) 

*turban-crowned,  a.  Wearing  a  turban, 
turban-shell,  s. 

Zobl. :  A  popular  name  for  an  echinus  deprived  of 
its  spines.  (Dana.) 

turban-stone,  s.  A  carved  representation  of  a 
turban  usually  placed  over  tombstones  in  Moham¬ 
medan  cemeteries. 

“A  headstone,  which  if  it  ia  not  the  turban-stone  that 
is  usually  found  in  Turkish  tombs  of  modern  date,  is 
most  singularly  like  it.” — Fergusson:  Rude  Stone  Monu¬ 
ments,  p.  404. 

turban-top,  s. 

Bot. :  A  popular  name  for  a  fungus  of  the  genus 
Helvetia. 

*tur'-band,  s.  [Turban.] 

tur-baned,  a.  [Eng.  turban:  -ed.j  Wearing  & 

turban. 

“  Where  Phidias  toiled,  the  turbaned  spoilers  pro Ou. 

Praed:  Athens. 


bffil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  f. 
»eian,  -tian  —  sh&n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  —  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bcl,  del- 


turbanless 
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turbulent 


tfir -bgn-less,  adj.  [En g.  turban; -less.]  Desti¬ 
tute  of  or  not  wearing  a  turban. 

‘  ‘Then  we  saw  a  vision  of  a  brown  turbanless  head  at 
Ae  back  of  the  verandah.” — Field,  Oct.  15,  1887. 

tur'~bgr-y,  *tur -bar-ie,  s.  [Low  Lat.  turbaria.) 
[Tuef,  s.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  place  where  turf  is  dug. 

“The  animal  is  undoubtedly  found  in  the  turbaries  of 
Britain.” — Dawkins:  Early  Man  in  Britain,  cli.  viii. 

2.  Law:  The  right  of  digging  turf  on  another 
man’s  land. 

“Common  of  turbary  is  a  liberty  of  digging  turf  upon 
another  man’s  ground.” — Blacks  tune:  Comment.,  bk.  ii., 
oh.  3. 

tur-bel-lar -i-g,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  turbo 
(q.  v.).] 

Zodl. :  An  order  of  Platelmintlies  ;  flat  worms  of 
low  organization,  ribbon-shaped,  leaf-shaped,  oval, 
broad,  or  long,  inhabiting  fresh  or  salt  water,  or 
damp  localities  on  land.  The  smallest  are  not 
larger  than  some  of  the  Infusoria,  which  they  ap¬ 
proach  in  appearance,  while  the  largest  are  many 
feet  long.  Only  one  genus,  Alaurina,  is  divided  into 
distinct  segm  ents,  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  body 
is  everywhere  beset  with  vibratile  cilia.  The  aper¬ 
ture  of  the  mouth  is  sometimes  situated  at  the 
anterior  end  of  the  body,  sometimes  in  the  middle, 
or  toward  the  posterior  end  of  its  ventral  face. 
In  many  the  oral  aperture  is  surrounded  by  a  flexi¬ 
ble  muscular  lip,  which  sometimes  takes  the  form 
of  a  protrusile  proboscis.  All  have  water-vessels, 
opening  externally  by  ciliated  pores,  and  pseud- 
hwmal  vessels ;  most  possess  eyes,  and  some  have 
auditory  sacs.  Some  are  monoecious,  and  others 
dioecious ;  in  most  the  embryo  passes  by  insensible 
gradations  into  the  form  of  the  adult,  but  some 
undergo  a  remarkable  metamorphosis.  The  Tur- 
bellaria  are  variously  divided  by  different  authors. 
Huxley  divides  them  into  Aprocta  (having  no  anal 
aperture)  andProctucha  (having  an  anal  aperture). 
The  first  group  contains  the  Rhabdocoela  and 
Dendroccela  of  other  authors ;  the  second  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  Rhynchocoela  or  Nemertea  (q.  v.). 

tur-bel-lar'-I  an,  s.  &  a.  [Tukbellaeia.] 

A.  Assubst.:  Any  individual  of  the  Turbellaria 
(q.  v.). 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Turbellaria 
(q-v.). 

turhellarian-worms,  s.  pi. 

Zodl. :  The  Turbellaria  (q.  v.). 

tur'-beth,  s.  [Tuepeth.] 

tur'-bid,  *tur-bide,  adj.  [Lat.  turbidus,  from 
turbo=  to  disturb;  Sp.  turbido;  ltal.  torbido. ] 

1.  Having  the  lees  disturbed;  hence,  muddy,  dis¬ 
colored,  thick,  not  clear ;  foul  with  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter. 

2.  Vexed,  unquiet,  disturbed. 

“I  had  divers  fits  of  melancholy,  and  such  turbid  inter¬ 
vals  that  use  to  attend  close  prisoners.” — Howell:  Letters, 
bk.  ii.,  let.  30. 

tur-bid -i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  turbid;  -ity.)  The  qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  turbid  ;  turbidness. 

tur'-bld-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  turbid;  -ly.) 

1.  In  a  turbid  manner;  muddily. 

*2.  Proudly,  haughtily. 

“A  person  of  small  merit  is  anxiously  jealous  of  impu¬ 
tations  on  his  honor,  because  he  knows  his  title  is  weak; 
one  of  great  merit  turbidly  resents  them,  because  he 
knows  his  title  is  strong.” — Young:  Estimation  of  Human 
Life. 

tur'-bid-ness,  s.  [English  turbid;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  turbid ;  muddiness,  thick¬ 
ness. 

tur-bil  -lion  (li  as  y),  s.  [Fr.  tourbillon,  dimin. 
from  Lat.  turbo  (genit.  turbinis)  —  a  whirlwind.]  A 
vortex,  a  whirl. 

“Each  of  them  is  a  sun,  moving  on  its  own  axis,  in  the 
center  of  its  own  vortex  or  turbillion.” — Steele:  Spectator, 
No.  472. 

tur-bln-a'-ge-ous  (or  geous  as  sbus),  a.  [Low 
Lat.  turba=txnf .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  peat  or  turf ; 
turfy,  peaty. 

“The  real  turbinaceous  flavor.” — Scott:  St.  Honan’s  Well, 

i.  226. 

tur'-bin-gte,  tur'-bln-at-ed,  adj.  [Lat.  turbo 
(genit.  turbinfs)=a  whirlwind,  a  top.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Shaped  like  a  whipping-top. 

2.  Whirling  in  the  manner  of  a  top, 

“  Let  mechanism  here  make  an  experiment  of  its  power, 
and  produce  a  spiral  and  turbinated  motion  of  the  whole 
moved  body  without  an  external  director.” — Bentley:  Ser¬ 
mon  4. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.:  Having'  the  figure  of  a  top.  [Top¬ 
shaped.] 

2.  Zodl.:  Resembling  the  shell  of  Turbo  (q.  v.) ; 
spirally  conical,  with  a  round  base. 


Turbine. 


turbinated-bones,  s.pl. 

Anat.:  Spongy  bones,  having  many  air  cavities, 
so  as  to  give  them  a  spongy  appearance.  They  are 
found  in  the  interior  of  the  nose,  have  an  oblong 
figure,  sharp  at  the  point,  and  constitute  the  supe¬ 
rior  and  inferior  parts  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 

*tur  -bin-ate,  v.  i.  [Tukbinate,  a.]  To  revolve 
like  a  top  ;  to  spin,  to  whirl. 

tur  -bine,  subst.  [Lat.  turbo  (genit.  turbinis) = a 
whirlwind,  a  top.] 

Mecli. :  A  term  formerly  confined  to  horizontal 
water-wheels,  the  revolution  of  which  is  due  to  the 
pressure  derived  from  falling  water,  but  now  ap¬ 
plied  generally  to  any  wheel  driven  by  water  escap¬ 
ing  through  small  orifices  subject  to  such  pressure. 
The  turbine  was  invented  by  Fourneyron  in  1823, 
and  the  first  one  was  made  in  1827.  In  the  original 
form  the  water  enters  at  the  center,  and,  diverging 
from  it  in  every  direction,  then  enters  all  the  buck¬ 
ets  simultaneously,  and  passes  off  at  the  external 
circumference  of  the  wheel.  The  pressure  with 
which  the  water  acts  on  the  buckets  of  the  revolv¬ 
ing  wheel  is  in  proportion  to  the  vertical  column  of 
water,  or  height  of 
the  fall,  and  it  is 
conducted  into 
these  buckets  by 
fixed  curved  gird¬ 
ers  secured  upon  a 
platform  within 
the  circle  of  th  e  re¬ 
volving  part  of  the 
machine.  Th  e 
efflux  of  the  water 
is  regulated  by  a 
hollow  cylindrical 
sluice,  to  which 
stops  are  fixed, 
which  act  together 
between  the  guides, 
and  are  raised  or 
lowered  by  screws 
that  communicate 
with  a  governor,  so  that  the  opening  of  the  s]uice 
and  stops  may  bo  enlarged  or  reduced  in  proportion 
as  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  requires  to  be  accel¬ 
erated  or  retarded.  The  varieties  of  the  turbine 
are  very  numerous.  In  the  central  discharge  tur¬ 
bine  the  buckets  expose  their  concavities  outward 
to  receive  the  impact  of  the  water  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  chutes.  In  the  Jonval  turbine  the  water 
is  received  above  and  the  discharge  is  down¬ 
ward,  that  is,  parallel  to  the  axis  of  rotation  In 
the  other  forms  the  water  is  introduced  at  the  out¬ 
side  and  takes  a  curved  course,  discharging  down¬ 
ward  ;  or,  being  introduced  from  thecen  ter,  is  curved 
downward ;  or  a  turbine  above  delivers  the  water 
into  a  turbine  below,  rotating  in  a  different  direc¬ 
tion  ;  or  several  turbines  on  one  shaft  receive  water 
from  a  series  of  chutes,  so  that  one  or  more  wheels 
may  be  used,  as  expedient.  The  axis  may  be  hori¬ 
zontal,  or,  the  axis  being  vertical,  the  water  may 
be  received  from  below.  Turbines  are  divided  into 
high  and  low  pressure,  the  former  being  relatively 
small,  revolving  at  a  high  rate,  driven  by  elevated 
heads  of  water.  The  low  pressure  turbines  are  rel¬ 
atively  larger,  contain  a  larger  volume,  and  run  at  a 
slower  rate.  In  the  Black  Forest,  Germany,  turbines 
are  running  with  heads  of  seventy-two  and  354  feet, 
and  having  diameters  of  twenty  and  thirteen  inches 
respectively.  Low  pressure  turbines  are  doing  good 
duty  with  large  volumes  of  water  having  only  nine 
inches  head.  Air  and  steam  turbines  are  also  in 
use,  air  in  the  former  and  steam  in  the  latter  being 
used  instead  of  water  to  drive  the  impulse  wheel. 

turbine-engine,  s.  An  engine  driven  by  means 
of  a  steam  turbine  or  turbines.  Recently  com¬ 
pound  turbine  engines  have  been  constructed  up  to 
900  horse-power,  both  condensing  and  non-condens¬ 
ing,  and  consumptions  of  steam  as  low  as  fourteen 
pounds  per  indicated  horse-power  with  saturated 
steam  and  100  pounds  boiler  pressure  have  been 
attained  in  engines  of  250  horse-power,  and  still 
lower  consumptions  in  engines  of  larger  size.  The 
steam  turbine-driven  boat  Turbina ,  on  her  trial 
trip  in  England  on  April  10,  1898,  attained  the  un¬ 
precedented  speed  of  32%  knots  an  hour. 

tur-bl-nel'-lg,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  Lat. 
turbo  (q.  v.). 

Zodl.  &  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Muricid®,  with 
seventy  recent  species,  widely  distributed  in  trop¬ 
ical  and  subtropical  regions.  Shell  thick,  spire 
short;  columella  with  several  transverse  folds- 
operculum  claw-shaped.  [Shank-shell.]  Fossil 
species,  seventy,  from  the  Miocene  onward. 

tur-bin'-i-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Latin  turbo  (genit. 
turbin(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

1.  Zodl. :  A  family  of  Holostomatous  Gastero¬ 
poda,  with  several  genera,  feeding  on  sea-weed,  and 
widely  distributed,  mostly  in  tropical  and  subtropi¬ 
cal  seas. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  family  is  of  high  antiquity,  dat¬ 
ing  back  to  the  Lower  Silurian.  [Tuebo,  2.] 


tur-bin-o'-li-g,  s.  [From  Lat.  turbineus= cone 
shaped.] 

Zodl.  d:  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Turbinolidte  (q.  v.). 
Oorallum  simple  and  conical,  with  a  styliform  col¬ 
umella,  but  without  pali ;  costas  very  prominent, 
spaces  between  them  marked  with  rows  of  dimples, 
which  look  like  perforations,  but  do  not  penetrate 
to  the  visceral  chamber.  Most  of  the  species  are 
fossil,  and  are  characteristic  of  the  Eocene. 

tur-bin-o'-li-das,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Jj&t.turbinol(ia) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee. ] 

Zodl.  efi  Palceont. :  A  family  of  Aporosa,  with 
numerous  genera.  Oorallum  simple  or  compound, 
but  never  possessing  a  coenenchyma ;  septa  well 
developed,  usually  regularly  granulated  on  the  two 
sides,  but  their  free  edges  not  denticulated  ;  inter- 
septal  loculi  open  and  free  from  dissepiments  or 
synapticul® ;  cost®  well-marked  and  straight;  wall 
imperforate.  The  family  appears  first  in  the  Lias, 
has  numerous  representatives  in  the  Chalk,  and 
attains  its  maximum  in  the  Eocene,  after  which  it 
begins  to  decline. 

tur-bin  o-ll  -  nae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  turbinol(ia ) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inoeT] 

Zodl.  dt  Palceont. :  The  typical  sub-family  of  Tur- 
binolid®.  Hard  parts  consisting  simply  of  the  cup, 
the  wall,  the  sept®,  and  the  cost®.  The  recent 
species  often  live  on  the  bed  of  the  deep  sea. 

tur -bit  (1),  s.  [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  Dut.  kortbek 
=  short-beak,  j  A  variety  of  the  pigeon,  remarkable 
for  its  short  beak.  The  head  is  flat,  and  the  feath¬ 
ers  on  the  breast  spread  both  ways. 

tur'-blt  (2),  s.  [Tukbot.] 
tur ’-bite,  s.  [Tukbinite.] 
tur'-bith,  s.  [Tuepeth.] 

tur'-bo,  s.  [Lat. = any  violent  circular  motion,  a 
whipping-top.  T 

1.  ZoOlogy:  The  tj-pe-genus  of  Turbinid®  (.q.  v.), 
with  numerous  species,  all  natives  of  tropical  seas. 
Shell  with  solid  convex  whorls  tapering  to  an  apex, 
often  with  furrows  or  tubercles,  aperture  large  ana 
rounded,  shell  pearly  within  ;  operculum  shelly  and 
solid,  callous  outside,  and  smooth,  grooved,  or  vari¬ 
ously  mammillated,  internally  horny  and  pauci- 
spiral ;  in  some  species  it  resembles  tufa  deposited 
by  a  petrifying  spring.  Animal  with  pectinated 
head  lobes. 

2.  Palceont.:  A  great  number  of  fossil  species  have 
been  described,  commencing  in  the  Lower  Silurian, 
but  there  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  true  posi¬ 
tion  of  many  of  the  older  forms.  ( Nicholson .) 

tur'-bot,  *tur-bgt,  *tur  -bet,  *tur-bote,  *tur- 
but,  s.  [Fr.  turbot,  from  Latin  turbo= a  whipping- 
top,  a  spindle,  a  reel,  from  its  rhomboidal  shape. 
Cf.  Lat.  rhombus=(  1)  a  circle,  (2)  a  turbot ;  Low  Lat. 
turbo=a  turbot  ;Irish  turbit=a  turbot,  a  rhomboid  ; 
Gael,  turbard  ,"  W  elsh  torbwt .] 

Ichthy. :  Rhombus  mciximus,  the  most  highly  val¬ 
ued  of  the  Pleuronectid®,  or  Flat-fishes,  for  the 
table.  The  Turbot  is  a  broad  fish,  scaleless,  with 
numerous  flattened,  conical  tubercles  on  the  upper 
side ;  the  lower  eye  is  a  little  in  front  of  the  upper 
eye,  and  the  lateral  line  makes  a  semicircular  curve 
above  the  pectoral  fin.  In  color  it  varies  from 
gray  to  brown,  often  with  spots  of  a  darker  hue. 
Turbot  are  migratory  fish,  traveling  in  companies 
where  the  bottom  is  sandy.  They  feed  chiefly  on 
small  fish,  crabs,  and  shell-fish;  but  the  bait  used 
is  always  some  fish  of  bright  color  and  tenacious  of 
life,  for,  though  turbot  are  very  voracious,  they  will 
never  touch  a  bait  that  is  not  perfectly  fresh. 
Weight  from  5  to  50  lbs.  In  the  English  Channel 
turbot  are  taken  by  trawling.  The  Turbot  was 
known  and  prized  by  the  Romans,  and  the  fourth 
satire  of  Juvenal  celebrates  the  fact  that  Domitian 
convoked  the  Senate  to  decide  how  a  monster  tur¬ 
bot  that  had  been  brought  to  him  should  be  cooked 
(cf.  Mart.,  xiii.  81). 

tur’-bu-lgnce,  tur-bu-len-gy,  s.  [French  tur¬ 
bulence,  from  Latin  turbulentia,  from  turbulentus— 
turbulent  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
turbulent ;  a  state  of  disorder,  tumult,  or  agitation  ; 
tumultuousness,  disorder,  commotion,  agitation. 

“  Since  the  turbulency  of  these  times,  the  same  modera* 
tion  shines  in  you.” — Howell:  Letters,  bk.  i.,  let.  54. 

tur'-bu-lent,  adj.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  turbulentus, 
from  turbo=to  disturb  ;  turba=a.  crowd  ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
turbulento ;  ltal .  turbolento.) 

1.  Disturbed,  tumultuous,  rough,  wild. 

“  It  hath  been  a  turbulent  and  stormy  night.” 

Shakesp.  ■  Pericles,  iii.  2. 

2.  Restless,  unquiet ;  disposed  to  insubordination 
and  disorder ;  riotous,  wild,  rough,  disorderly. 

“An  ally  of  so  acrimonious  and  turbulent  a  spirit.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  rxi. 

*3.  Producing  commotion,  agitation,  disorder,  or 
confusion. 

“Nor  envied  them  the  grape, 

Whose  heads  that  turbulent  liquor  fills  with  fumes.” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  552. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  gmidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pme,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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Turk 


turbulent-school,  s. 

Literature:  A  name  sometimes  given  to  certain 
German  novelists  who  wrote  between  1780  and  1800 
in  the  stylo  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  laying  their  scenes 
chiefly  in  the  feudal  ages.  The  best  known  are 
Cramer,  Spiers,  Schlenkert,  and  Veit  Weber. 

tur'-by-lent-ly,  adv.  [Eng .turbulent;  -ly.]  In 
a  turbulent  manner;  with  violent  agitation  ;  tumul¬ 
tuously,  refractorily. 

“In  sorrow’s  tempest  turbulently  tost.” 

Smart:  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia’s  Day. 

TQrc'-l§m,  s.  [Eng.  Turk;  •ism.']  The  religion, 
manners,  character,  or  the  like,  of  the  Turks. 

“  That  irreparable  damage  to  Christianity  by  which 
Turcism  and  infidelity  have  gotten  so  much  ground.” — 
Clarendon:  Religion  and  Policy,  ch.  x. 

Ttlr'-co,  subst.  [Turk.]  The  name  given  by  the 
French  to  the  Arab  tirailleurs  or  sharpshooters  in 
their  army. 

*tur'-c<5is,  s.  [Turquoise.] 

Tfir’-co-man,  s.  [Turkoman.] 

Tur-C&-phil,  Tur-ko-phile,  s.  [Eng.  Turk,  and 
Gr.  phileo= to  love.]  One  who  is  on  the  side  of  the 
Turks  in  their  efforts  to  keep  the  Slavonic  Chris¬ 
tians  under  their  domination. 

“  There  are  not  two  opinions  on  the  subject  even  among 
the  most  enthusiastic  Turkophiles.” — London  Times. 

Tur'-co-phITT§m,  s.  [Eng.  Turcophil;  -ism.] 
The  views  or  feelings  of  a  Turcophil  (q.  v.). 

“Free  from  the  exaggerated  .  .  .  Turcophilism  of 
England  in  1877.” — Athenaeum,  Feb.  10,  1887. 

turd,  *tOOrd,  s.  [A.  S.  tord.]  Excrement,  dung. 

“  And  he  answeringe  seide  to  him,  Lord,  suffre  also  this 
yeer;  til  the  while  I  delue  aboute,  and  sende  toordis.” — 
Wycliffe:  Luke  xiii. 

ttir  -di-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  turd(us ) ;  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith.:  Thrushes;  a  family  of  Passeres  or  of 
Turdiformes,  almost  universally  distributed.  Bill 
rather  strong,  sides  somewhat  compressed ;  wings 
long;  tail  moderate.  The  family  is  of  uncertain 
extent,  varying  greatly  in  different  classifications. 
Wallace  makes  it  consist  of  twenty-one  genera,  con¬ 
taining  205  species,  while  other  authorities  divide 
it  into  two  sub-families  (Turdinae  and  Sylviinse), 
which  are  by  many  considered  to  be  entitled  to 
rank  as  families. 

tur'-di-for-me§,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  turdus  (q.  v.), 
and/orma=form.] 

Ornith.:  Thrush-like  Birds  ;  a  sub-order  of  Acro- 
myodi,  or  Singing  Birds  [Passeres],  chiefly  from 
the  eastern  hemisphere.  Their  distinguishing  char¬ 
acteristic  is  the  presence  of  ten  primary  feathers  in 
the  wing,  the  first  of  which  is  markedly  reduced  in 
size.  The  sub-order  is  divided  into  two  groups, 
Coliomorphee  (Crow-like  Passeres)  and  Cichlomor- 
phse  (Thrusil-like  Passeres). 

tur-dl'  -nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  turd(us ) ;  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj  suff.  -ince.J 

Ornith.:  A  sub- family  of  Turdidee  fq.  v.),  contain¬ 
ing  Turdus  and  closely  allied  genera.  The  plumage 
is  completely  molted  in  the  first  autumn  before 
migration,  so  that  the  young  in  their  first  winter 
plumage  differ  very  slightly  from  adults.  Bill  as 
long  as  the  head;  nostrils  open,  in  small  groove; 
wings  with  first  quills  very  short;  tail  long  and 
broad;  tarsi  long,  outer  toe  longer  than  inner, 
united  to  middle  at  base,  hind  toe  long  and  strong. 

tur’-dus,  s.  [Lat.] 

Ornith.:  The  type-genus  of  Turdidee  (q.  v.),  with 
two  species,  universally  distributed.  They  abound 
in  the  Paleearctic,  Oriental,  and  Neotropical  regions, 
are  less  plentiful  in  theNearctic  and  Ethiopian, 
and  very  scarce  in  the  Australian  region.  Bill 
moderate,  straight,  convex  above;  point  of  upper 
mandible  compressed,  notched  and  slightly  de- 
curved ;  gape  with  a  few  hairs ;  nostrils  basal,  lat¬ 
eral.  oval,  partly  closed  by  a  membrane;  wings  with 
the  first  feather  very  short,  second  shorter  than  the 
third  or  fourth,  which  are  usually  the  longest ;  tar¬ 
sus  longer  than  middle  toe,  outer  toe  connected  with 
middle  toe  at  base.  Besides  the  species  popularly 
known  as  Thrushes  [Thrush],  Turdus  merula,  the 
Blackbird.  T.  torquatus,  the  Ring  Ouzel,  T.  iliacus, 
the  Redwing,  and  T.  pilaris,  the  Fieldfare,  are 
the  most  familiar. 

tu-reen',  *ter-reen’,*ter-rine',s.  [ Fr.terrine= 
an  earthen  pan,  as  if  from  Lat.  ferrimts=earthen, 
from  terra=e arth.]  A  large,  deep  vessel  for  holding 
soup  or  other  liquid  food  at  table. 

“At  the  top  a  fried  liver  and  bacon  were  seen, 

At  the  bottom  was  tripe  in  a  swinging  tureen." 

Goldsmith:  The  Haunch  of  Venison. 

turf,  *torf,  *turfe,  *tyrf  (pi.  turfs,  *turfes, 
*turve§) ,  s.  [A.  S.  turf  (dat.  tyrf)  =  turf,  cogn.  with 
Lut.  fwr/=peat;  Icel.  torf=  a  turf,  sod,  peat;  Dan. 
t6rv;  Sw.  torf;  O.  H.  Ger.  zurba;  Ger.  torf;  Fr 
tourbe  ;  Sansc.  darbha—a  kind  of  grass.] 


1.  The  surface  or  sward  of  grasslands,  consisting 
of  earth  or  mold  filled  with  the  roots  of  grass  and 
other  small  plants,  so  as  to  adhere  and  form  a  kind 
of  mat ;  a  piece  of  earth  covered  with  grass,  or  such 
a  piece  torn  or  dug  from  the  ground ;  a  sod. 

“  To  preserve  it  with  turfe  and  mosse  against  the  injurie 
of  rain  and  cold.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xvii.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  A  kind  of  blackish,  fibrous,  peaty  substance,  cut 
from  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  used  as  fuel ; 
peat  (q.  v.). 

IF  (1)  On  the  turf:  Making  one’s  living  by  running 
or  betting  on  race-horses. 

(2)  The  turf:  The  race-course ;  hence,  the  occu¬ 
pation  or  profession  of  horse-racing. 

turf-ant,  s. 

Entom.:  Formica  flava,  the  Common  Yellow  Ant 
of  temperate  climates. 

turf-built,  a.  Formed  or  composed  of  turf, 
turf-clad,  a.  Covered  with  turf. 

“  The  turf-clad  heap  of  mol  d  which  covers  the  poor 
man’s  grave.” — Knox:  Essays,  No.  93. 

turf-cutter,  s.  A  paring-plow, 
turf-drain,  s.  A  kind  of  pipe-drain  constructed 
with  turfs  cut  from  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
turf-hedge,  s. 

Husbandry  :  A  bank  around  a  field,  made  of  turfs 
or  sods, 
turf-hog,  s. 

Zobl. :  Sus  palustris.  The  English  name  is  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  German  Torfschwein  of  Riitimeyer. 
There  appear  to  have  been  two  races — one  wild  and 
one  domestic.  Remains  are  found  in  the  Swiss 
Lake  Dwellings. 

“It  is,  therefore,  very  probable  that  it  [the  common 
hog]  was  domesticated  in  the  same  region  as  the  dog  and 
the  turf-hog." — Dawkins:  Early  Man  in  Britain,  ch.  viii. 
turf-house,  s.  A  hovel  made  of  sods, 
turf-knife,  s.  An  implement  for  tracing  out  the 
sides  of  drains,  trenches.  &c.  It  has  a  scimitar-like 
blade,  with  a  tread  for  the  foot,  and  a  bent  handle. 

turf-moss,  s.  A  tract  of  turfy,  mossy,  or  boggy 
land. 

turf-plow,  subst.  A  plow  adapted  to  remove  the 
sods  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  preparatory  to 
deep  plowing,  or  for  destroying  grubs,  &c. 
turf-sheep,  s.  A  small  sheep  of  the  Stone  period. 

( Rossiter .) 

turf-spade,  s.  A  spade  for  paring  turfs  or  sods, 
turf,  v.  t.  [Turf,  s.]  To  cover  or  line  with  turf 
or  sods. 

“  After  you  have  new  turfed  the  banks.” — Search:  Light 
of  Nature,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

turf'-en,  a.  [Eng.  turf;  -en.]  Made  of  turf; 
covered  with  turf ;  turfy. 

“They  descended  from  the  woods  to  the  margin  of  the 
stream,  by  a  flight  of  turfe, n  steps.” — B.  Disraeli:  Con • 
ingsby,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  v. 

turf ’-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  turfy;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of’being  turfy. 

turf  ’-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Turf,  v.] 
turfing-iron,  s.  A  spade  for  cutting  sods, 
turfing-spade,  s.  A  turf-spade  (q.  v.). 

turf  ’-ite,  8.  [Eng.  turf;  -ite.]  A  votary  of  the 
turf ;  one  devoted  to  or  making  a  living  by  horse¬ 
racing. 

“The  modern  turfite,  to  use  a  common  but  by  no  means 
elegant  expression,  has  quite  enough  to  do  to  keep  him¬ 
self  posted  in  the  most  recent  doings  of  the  horses  of 
to-day.” — Field,  July  16,  1887. 

turf'-less,  a.  [Eng.  turf;  -less.]  Destitute  of 
turf. 

turf -y,  *turf-fie,  a.  [Eng.  turf;  - y. ] 

1.  Abounding  in  or  covered  with  turf  or  short 
grass ;  turfed. 

“  Thy  turfy  mountains,  where  live  nibbling  sheep.” 

Sliakesp.:  Tempest,  iv.  L 

2.  Having  the  qualities,  nature,  or  appearance  of 
turf ;  turf -..ike. 

3.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the  turf  or 
horse-racing ;  characteristic  of  the  turf  or  horse¬ 
racing. 

tur-gen'-I-a,  s.  [Lat.  turgeo= to  swell,  referring 
to  the  fruit.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Umbelliferee,  now  reduced  to  a 
subgenus  of  Caucalis,  having  the  secondary  ridges 
with  two  or  three  rows  of  spreading  spines. 

tur'-gent,  a.  [Lat .turgens  (genit.  turgentis), 
pr.  par.  of  turgeo=to  swell.  ] 

1.  Swelling,  swollen,  tumid  ;  rising  into  a  tumor 
or  puffy  state. 

“Perfection  breathes 

White  o’er  the  turgent  film  the  living  dew.” 

Thomson:  Autumn,  691. 


2.  Tumid,  turgid,  inflated,  bombastic,  pompous. 
“After  all,  be  recompensed  with  turgent  titles,  honored 
for  his  good  service.”— Bartow  Anat.  Melan.  (Pref.) 

*tur-^es§e',  v.  i.  [Lat.  turgesco,  incept,  of  tur- 
yeo— to  swell.]  To  become  turgid;  to  swell,  to 
inflate. 

ftur-ges'-$en§e,  ttur-ges'-§en-§y,  s.  [Latin 

turgescens,  pr.  par.  of  turgesco. ]  [TurgesCE.] 

1.  The  actor  state  of  swelling ;  the  state  of  becom¬ 
ing  swollen. 

“The  instant  turgescence  is  not  to  be  taken  off,  but  by 
medicines  of  a  higher  nature.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  Empty  pompousness ;  bombast,  inflation,  tur- 
gidity. 

ttur-ges'-99nt,  a.  [Lat.  turgescens ,  pr.  par.  of 
turgesco.]  Growing  turgid  or  inflated;  swelling. 

tur'-gid,  a.  [Latin  turgidus,  from  tur geo = to 
swell.] 

1.  Swelled,  swollen,  bloated,  inflated,  or  distended 
beyond  its  natural  state  by  some  internal  agent  or 
expansive  force.  (Often  applied  to  an  enlarged  part 
of  the  body.)  In  botany,  slightly  swelling. 

“The  turgid  fruit 

Abounds  with  mellow  liquor.” — Philips:  Cider. 

2.  Tumid,  pompous,  inflated,  bombastic. 

“That  turns  to  ridicule  the  turgid  speech 
And  stately  tone  of  moralists.” 

Cowper:  Task,  v.  689. 

tur-gid-I-tjf,  s.  [Eng.  turgid;  -ity.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  turgid  or  swollen ; 
tumidness. 

“  The  forerunners  of  an  apoplexy  are  dullness,  slowness 
of  speech,  vertigos,  weakness,  weariness,  and  turgidity  of 
the  eyes.” — Arbuthnot:  On  Diet,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Hollow  magnificence ;  pompousness,  bombast, 
“A  simple,  clear,  harmonious  style;  which,  taken  as  a 

model,  may  be  followed  without  leading  the  novitiate 
either  into  turgidity  or  obscurity.” — Cumberland:  Memoirs, 
ii.  262. 

tur-gld-lf ,  adv.  [English  turgid;  -ly.]  In  a 
turgid  manner;  with  swelling  or  empty  pomp; 
pompously,  bombastically, 
tur’-gid-ness,  s.  [Eng.  turgid;  - ness .] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  turgid,  swollen, 
or  distended  beyond  the  natural  state  by  some 
internal  force  or  agent ;  distension. 

2.  Hollow  magnificence;  pompousness,  bombast, 
turgidity. 

“The  turgidness  of  a  young  scribbler  might  please  his 
magnificent  spirit  always  upon  the  stilts.” — Warburton: 
To  Hurd,  let.  96. 

*tur'-gId-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  turgidus= turgid  (q.  v.).] 
Turgid,  swollen. 

tur'-glte,  s.  [After  the  Turginsk  copper-mine, 
near  Bogoslovsk,  Urals,  where  first  observed ;  suff. 
-ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  common  iron  ore  frequently  mistaken 
for  limonite,  to  which  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance. 
Occurs  in  fibrous  masses,  sometimes  botryoidal  and 
stalactitic,  also  earthy.  Hardness,  5-6;  specific 
gravity  varying  according  to  texture,  but  ranging 
between  3’56  and  4’681 ;  luster,  submetallic  and 
satiny  when  seen  at  right  angles  to  the  fibres,  also 
dull  in  the  earthy  varieties;  color,  reddish-black  to 
dark-red ;  streak,  red ;  opaque.  Composition :  Ses- 
quioxide  of  iron,91’7,  water,  5’3= 100,  which  yields 
the  formula  2Fe-203,  H2O,  Found  frequently  asso¬ 
ciated  with  limonite,  but  is  easily  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  color  of  its  streak. 

Tff-rln',  s.  [Lat.  Torino .] 

Geog.:  A  city  of  northern  Italy,  capital  of  Pied¬ 
mont,  and  the  former  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  which 
developed  into  that  of  Italy. 

Turin- nut,  s. 

Geol.:  A  familiar  name  for  a  fossil  fruit,  resem¬ 
bling  a  walnut  in  appearance,  found  in  the  Newer 
Tertiary  deposits  near  Turin.  The  ligneous  envelope 
has  perished,  but  the  form  of  the  surface  and  that 
of  the  enclosed  kernel  are  preserved  in  the  calc  spar 
in  which  it  occurs. 

tur  -1-6,  s.  [Lat.=a  shoot,  a  sprout,  a  tendril.] 
Bot. :  A  shoot  covered  with  scales  upon  its  first 
appearance,  as  in  the  Asparagus. 

tiir-I-6-nif '-er-ous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  turio  (genit. 
turionis) ;  Lat./ero=to  bear,  and  Eng.  suff.  -cuts.] 
Bot. :  Producing  turios  [Turio.] 

Turk,  s.  [Fr.  Turc,  from  Pers  Turk = a  Turk.] 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Turkey. 
f2.  Often  used  by  the  early  writers  as  synony¬ 
mous  with  Mohammedan,  though  the  Turks  consti¬ 
tute  but  one  section  of  the  Mussulman  world. 

“It  is  no  good  reason  for  a  man’s  religion  that  he  was 
born  and  brought  up  in  it;  for  then  a  Turk  would  have  as 
much  reason  to  be  a  Turk  as  a  Christian  to  be  a  Chris¬ 
tian.” — Chillingworth:  Religion  of  Protestants,  pt.i.,  ch.  ii. 


b6il,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  9M11,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shg.n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  —  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  bel,  del. 
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turmeric-tree 


Turk’s  cap 


f  In  this  sense  it  occurs  in  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  affiliated  churches.  The 
prayer  for  all  “Jews,  Turks,  Infidels,  and  Here¬ 
tics,”  in  the  third  collect  for  Good  Friday,  is 
intended  to  embrace  all  who  are  not  Christians. 

3.  Applied  to  a  troublesome  destructive  boy. 
Chiefly  in  the  expression :  A  young  turk. 

^  *  To  turn  Turk:  To  undergo  a  complete  change 
for  the  worse. 

“If  the  rest  of  my  fortunes  turn  Turk  with  me.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

Turk’s  cap,  Turk’s  cap  lily,  s. 

Bot.  dt  Hort. :  (1)  Melocactus  communis;  (2)  Lil- 
ium  martagon  [Martagon]  ;  (3)  Aconitum  napel- 
lus.  [Aconite.] 

Turk’s  head,  s. 

1.  Bot. :  Melocactus  communis. 

2.  Naut. :  An  ornamental  knot,  like  a  turban, 
worked  on  to  a  rope. 

3.  A  long  broom  for  sweeping  ceilings,  Ac. 

“He  saw  a  great  Turk’s  head  poked  up  at  his  own.” — 
Lytton:  My  Novel,  bk.  x.,  ch.  xx. 


♦Turk’s  turban,  s. 

Bot.:  A  plant  of  the  genus  Ranunculus.  ( Good¬ 
rich .) 

*turk'-en,  v.t.  [0.  Er.  torquer= to  twist;  tor- 
cenouse = violent ;  Lat.  torqueo— to  twist.]  To  turn 
or  twist  about. 

“They  are  not  either  articles  of  his  own  lately  devised, 
or  the  old  newly  turkened.” — Rogers:  On  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  p.  24. 

*Turk-ess,  s.  [English  Turk;  -ess.]  A  female 
Turk. 

“  Give  her  the  crown,  Turkess.” 

Marlowe:  1  Tamburlaine,  iii.  8. 

Tur'-key  (1),  *Tur'-kie,  *Tur'-ky,  s.  [French 
Turquie=Tur key,  from  Turc=&  Turk  (q.  v.).] 

Gfeog. :  An  empire  in  the  southeast  of  Europe  and 
southwest  of  Asia. 


tur’-key  (2),s.  [According  to  Edgar  Richardson, 
the  name  of  the  bird  described  below  is  not  derived 
from  the  country  of  Turkey,  but  through  the  Heb. 
tukki= a  peacock,  from  the  Tamil  toka= a  peacock. 
The  bird  is  a  native  of  America,  and  when  first 
carried  to  Europe  was  taken  to  Spain  on  the  return 
of  the  expedition  of  Hernando  Cortez.  There  the 
uriosities  and  products  of  the  new  world  were 
rnndled  by  the  Jews,  who  then,  as  now,  were  a 
jommercial  people.  When  the  bird  was  shipped  to 
England,  its  Hebrew  name  followed  it,  and  was 
lasily  corrupted  by  the  English  by  the  interpolation 
of  an  r,  and  thence  to  its  present  spelling.  The  sim- 
darity  of  the  spellings  of  the  country  and  the  name 
:>f  the  bird  seem  to  have  misled  popular  belief  to 
the  idea  that  the  fowl  was  a  native  of  the  Turkish 
empire  and  took  its  name  thence.] 

Ornith.:  Any  species  of  the  genus  Meleagris 
(q.  v.).  It  has  long  been  popularly  supposed  that 
these  birds,  which  were  first  introduced  into  Eng¬ 
land  about  1541,  came  from  Turkey,  instead  of  from 
America,  as  was  really  the  case.  They  are  the 
largest  of  the  Game  Birds,  and  for  that  reason  have 
been  domesticated  for  a  great  length  of  time.  All 
the  species  have  the  head  naked,  with  wattles 
or  folds  of  bright  naked  skin,  which  becomes 
much  more  brilliant  when  the  bird  is  excited  or 
angry,  and  a  curious  tuft  of  long  hair  on  the  breast. 
The  plumage  is  always  more  or  less  metallic.  The 
Common  Turkey,  Meleagris  gallopavo,  is  brownish- 
yellow  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  and  each 
feather  has  a  broad  resplendent  black  edge,  hinder 
portions  of  the  back-feathers  and  tail-coverts  dark 
reddish-brown,  striped  with  green  and  black: 
breast  yellowish-brown,  darkest  at  sides  ;  belly  and 
sides  brownish-gray ;  rump-feathers  pale  black, 
with  a  darker  edge ;  fore  parts  of  head  and  throat 
pale  sky  blue,  warts  on  face  bright  red.  They  often 
weigh  from  twenty  to  sixty  pounds,  and  measure  at 
least  three  feet  in  height;  but  the  wild  birds  are 
much  finer  than  the  domesticated  race,  which,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  general  rule,  has  degenerated  under  the 
care  of  man.  They  are  gregarious,  and  inhabit  the 
eastern  portion  of  North  America,  feeding  on  grass, 
grain,  insects,  fruit,  &c.  The  domesticated  birds 
may  be  seen  in  every  farm-yard,  and  large  numbers 
are  bred  and  fattened.  The  Ocellated  Turkey, 
M.  ocellata,  a  very  fine  and  brilliantly-colored 
species,  having  eye-like  markings  on  the  tail- 
feathers  and  upper  wing-coverts,  is  found  in  Hon¬ 
duras  and  Yucatan.  The  other  species,  M.  mexi- 
cana,  from  Central  America,  Mexico,  and  the  table¬ 
lands  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  closely  resembles 
M.  gallopavo ,  and  is  popularly  known  as  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Turkey. 


Turkey-berries,  s.pl. 

Bot. :  The  berries  of  various  species  of  Rhamnus, 
used  for  dyeing.  [Avion on-beery .  j 

Turkey-berry  tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Cordia  collococca,  a  tree  about  thirty  feet 
high,  with  green  flowers,  growing  in  Jamaica. 


turkey-bird,  s. 

Ornith.:  A  local  name  for  the  Wryneck  (q.  v.), 
probably  from  its  habit  of  ruffling  its  feathers 
when  disturbed  or  captured. 

turkey-blossom,  s. 

Bot. :  The  West  Indian  name  of  Tribulus  cistoides, 
a  species  with  yellow  flowers. 

turkey-buzzard,  turkey-vulture,  s. 

Ornith. :  Rhinogryphus  (f  Cathartes)  aura.  [Rhi- 
nogryphus.]  Like  the  other  Vultures,  they  feed  on 
carrion,  but  their  habits  vary  somewhat  with 
locality  ;  in  the  southern  United  States  they  act  as 
scavengers  iu  the  towns,  in  Guatemala  and  through¬ 
out  South  America  they  are  not  seen  in  flocks,  but 
occur  in  pairs  only  in  the  forests. 

“The  popular  name  of  Turkey-buzzard  is  given  to  the 
bird  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  the  common  turkey, 
and  many  a  newcomer  has  found  himself  an  object  of 
derision  because  he  has  shot  an  Aura  Vulture,  taking  it 
for  a  turkey.” — J.  O.  Wood:  Explan.  Index  to  Waterton’s 
Wanderings. 

Turkey-carpet,  s.  A  carpet  formed  of  a  chain 
and  weft  of  strong  linen  yarn  and  tufts  of  worsted 
tied  into  the  fabric  in  the  course  of  manufacture. 

turkey-cock,  *turkie-cock,  *turky-cocke,  s. 

1.  Lit.  d£  Ornith. :  A  male  turkey. 

2.  Fig.:  Used  as  representative  of  foolish  vanity 
and  pride. 

“Here  he  comes,  swelling  like  a  turkey-cock.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  v.  1. 

Turkey  Company,  s.  pi.  A  company  instituted 
by  charter  received  from  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1579 
Called  also  the  Levant  Company. 

turkey-feather,  turkey-feather  laver,  s. 

Botany:  A  book  name  for  Padina  pavonia, 
[Padina.] 

turkey-hen  flower,  s. 

Bot. :  Fritillaria  meleagris. 

Turkey-hone,  s.  The  same  as  Turkey-stone 
(q.  v.). 

Turkey-oak,  s. 

Bot. :  Quercus  cerris ;  common  in  the  southeast 
of  Europe.  It  has  deciduous,  short-stalked  leaves, 
oblong,  deeply  and  unequally  pinnatifid. 

turkey-pod,  s. 

Bot.:  Sisymbrium  thalianum.  Named  by  With¬ 
ering.  ( Britten  &  Holland.) 

Turkey-red,  s. 

Chem. :  One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  dura¬ 
ble  colors  which  has  yet  been  produced  on  cotton. 
It  is  obtained  from  madder  by  a  very  complicated 
process,  the  theory  of  which  is  not  perfectly  under¬ 
stood.  The  four  most  essential  operations  are: 
Thorough  washing  of  the  unbleached  calico,  im¬ 
pregnating  it  with  an  oily  soap,  mordanting  with 
alumina,  and  immersing  in  a  decoction  of  madder 
containing  chalk  and  bullock’s  blood. 

turkey-slate,  s.  The  same  as  Turkey-stone 
(q.  v.). 

Turkey-sponge,  s. 

Zool. :  Euspongia  officinalis.  [Sponge,  s.,  II.  5.] 

Turkey-stone,  s. 

Geol.:  Novaculite  (q.  v.).  Called  also  Whetstone 
slate,  or  Whetslate. 

turkey-vulture,  s.  The  same  as  Turkey-buz¬ 
zard  (q.  v.). 

♦Turkey- wheat,  s.  Maize  or  Indian  corn. 

“We  saw  a  great  many  fields  of  Indian  corn,  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  turkey-wheat.” — Smollett:  France  and 
Italy,  let.  viii. 

*tur'-kls,  v.  t.  [0.  Fr.  torquer—  to  twist.]  [Tur- 
ken.]  To  twist,  to  alter. 

“He  taketh  the  same  sentence  out  of  Esay  (somewhat 
turkised )  for  his  poesie  as  well  as  the  rest.” — Bancroft. 
Survey  of  Pretended  Holy  Discipline ,  p.  6. 

Turk -Ish,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  Turk ;  - ish. ] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Turkey  or  the 
Turks. 

B.  Assubst.:  The  language  spoken  by  the  Turks, 
the  Osmanli. 

Turkish-bath,  s.  A  hot  air  bath,  the  tempera¬ 
ture  varying  from  116°  to  165°.  The  patient  may 
remain  in  the  calidarium  from  forty  minutes  to  an 
hour.  The  bath  must  be  taken  before  a  meal,  when 
the  stomach  is  empty,  and  should  be  avoided  alto¬ 
gether  when  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  or 
vessels,  or  when  tendencies  toward  vertigo  or 
syncope  exist.  A  Turkish  bath  clears  the  pores  of 
the  skin,  rendering  the  latter  healthy,  induces 
free  perspiration,  eliminates  noxious  matters  from 
the  blood,  increases  the  force  and  rapidity  of  the 
circulation,  and  imparts  a  sense  of  elasticity  and 
vigor  to  the  system.  It  is  useful  in  many  cutane¬ 
ous  affections,  as  gout  and  rheumatism,  in  albu¬ 
minuria,  neuralgia,  &c.  The  first  Turkish  bath  in 
London  was  opened  in  1860. 


Turkish-dog,  s. 

Zool. :  A  variety  of  Canis  familiaris,  from  hot 
climates,  and  distinguished  by  want  of  hair  and 
diseased  teeth,  which  the  animals  lose  at  an  early 
age.  Buffon  imagined  that  the  race  sprang  from 
European  dogs,  which  had  been  taken  from  a  tem¬ 
perate  climate  to  one  considerably  hotter,  and  there 
acquired  some  cutaneous  disease. 
Turkish-greyhound,  s. 

Zodl.:  A  small-sized  dog,  somewhat  resembling 
an  English  greyhound  in  shape,  but  entirely  hair¬ 
less,  or  with  only  a  few  hairs  on  the  tail.  _  Itis  of  no 
value  as  a  sporting  dog,  but  makes  a  faithful  and 
affectionate  pet. 

Turkish-hemidactyle,  s. 

Zodl. :  Hemidactylus  verruculatus,  a  Gecko  from 
the  hotter  districts  near  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
Turkish-saddle,  s.  [Sella-turcica.] 
Turkish-tobacco,  s. 

Bot. :  Nicotiana  rustica. 

Turk'-ish-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  Turkish ;  -ly.]  In  the 
manner  of  the  Turks  ;  like  a  Turk. 

Turk'-ish-ness,  *Turk-ish-nes,  subst.  [Eng. 
Turkish;  -ness.]  The  religion,  manners,  character, 
or  the  like  of  the  Turks  ;  Turcism. 

“  Contemnynge  of  knowledge  and  learninge,  settinge  at 
nought,  and  having  for  a  fable,  God  and  his  highe  pro¬ 
vidence,  will  bringe  us,  I  say,  to  a  more  ungracious  Turk- 
ishnes,  if  more  Turkishnes  can  be  than  this,  than  if  the 
Turkes  had  sworne  to  brynge  all  Turkye  against  us.” — 
Ascham:  Toxophilus,  bk.  1. 

Turk'-man,  s.  [Turkoman.] 

Tfir'-ko,  s.  [Turco.] 

Tfir'-ko-man,  s.  [A  corruption  of  Turkimams 
=  Turks  of  the  true  faith.]  [Turk.]  One  of  a 
nomadic  Tatar  people,  occupying  a  territory  stretch¬ 
ing  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Aral, 
the  Khanates  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara,  Afghanistan, 
and  Persia.  They  do  not  form  a  single  nation,  but 
are  divided  into  numerous  tribes  or  clans. 
Tur’-ko-phlle,  s.  [Turcophil.] 

Tur'-lu-pln§,  s.  pi.  [The  origin  of  the  word  is 
unknown,  though  it  is  thought  to  be  connected  with 
wolfish  or  predatory  habits.  ( Blunt .)  ] 

Church  Hist. :  A  name  applied  in  contempt  to  the 
Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit.  They  appear  to  have 
had  their  principal  seat  in  the  Isle  of  France,  where 
they  were  exterminated  about  A.  D.  1372.  [Breth= 
REN,  IT  4.] 

*turm,  subst.  [Turma.]  A  troop  or  company  of 
horse. 

“Legions  and  cohorts,  turns  of  horse  and  wings.” 

Milton:  P.  R.,  iv.  66. 

tur  -ma,  s.  [Lat.] 

Roman  Aniiq. :  A  company  of  cavalry,  consisting 
at  first  of  thirty,  afterward  of  thirty-two  men  Each 
turma  was  divided  into  three  decurise. 
tfir -ma-lin,  s.  [Tourmaline.] 
*tur-men-tille,  s.  [Tormentil.] 
tur  '-ment-ise,  s.  [Tormentise.] 
tur  -mer-ic,  s.  [Fr.  terre-merite ;  Low  Lat.  terra- 
merit  a  (lit.=excellent  earth) ;  probably,  in  the 
opinion  of  Skeat,  a  corruption  of  Arab,  karkam , 
kurk  um = saff  r  on.  ]  [Curcuma.] 

1.  Bot.  &  Comm. :  Curcuma  longa ,  a  native  of 
Ceylon.  The  specific  name  is  given  from  the  length 
of  the  leaves;  about  a  foot.  The  spike  rises  from 
the  midst  of  them,  and  produces  pale  cream-colored 
flowers.  It  is  extensively  cultivated,  over  India,  the 
crop  being  a  very  profitable  one,  yielding,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Atkinson,  after  all  expenses  are  paid,  about 
thirty-one  rupees  per  acre. 

2.  Comm.  <h  Pharm.:  The  rhizome  of  Curcuma 
longa  [11.  The  best  is  in  small  short  pieces,  extern¬ 
ally  yellow,  internally  deep  orange.  [Turmeric- 
paper.]  Itis  used  as  a  condiment  in  curry-powder. 
It  is  not  employed  in  British  pharmacy,  but  in 
Hindu  medicine  it  is  administered  internally  in  dis¬ 
orders  of  the  blood,  and  is  applied  externally  in 
pain  and  bruises ;  the  juice  is  said  to  be  anthel¬ 
mintic;  the  fumes  of  the  burning  root  are  deemed 
useful  in  coryza ;  in  decoction  they  are  applied  to 
relieve  catarrh  and  purulent  ophthalmia.  A  paste 
made  of  the  flowers  is  used  in  ringworm  and  other 
parasitic  diseases. 

turmeric-paper,  s. 

Chem. :  Unsized  white  paper  dipped  into  an  alco¬ 
holic  solution  of  turmeric.  It  is  a  very  delicate  test 
for  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  the  yellow  color 
of  the  turmeric  being  changed  to  a  brown. 

turmeric-tincture,  A  tincture  consisting  of 
bruised  turmeric  and  proof  spirit, 
turmeric-tree,  s.  ( 

Bot.:  An  unidentified  species  of  Zieria,  a  ruewort 
from  Australia.  The  inner  bark,  which  is  very  yel¬ 
low,  yields  a  dye,  and  the  yellow  close-grained  wood 
is  valuable  for  ornamental  purposes.  ( Treas .  of 
Bot.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
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tfir'-mdil,  *tur-moyle,  subst.  [Etym.  doubtful ; 
perhaps  from  O.  Fr.  tremouille,  trameul— the  hopper 
of  a  mill,  as  being  always  in  motion,  from  Lat. 
tremo= to  tremble.]  Harassing  labor,  confusion, 
tumult,  disturbance,  commotion. 

“  Calmly  she  gazed  around  in  the  turmoil  of  men.” 

Longfellow:  Children  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

♦tfir-mdil’,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Turmoil,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  harass  with  commotion ;  to  dis¬ 
turb,  to  agitate,  to  molest. 

“But  thus  turmoild  from  one  to  other  stoure 
I  wast  my  life,  and  doe  my  daies  devoure 
In  wretched  anguishe  and  incessant  woe.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  ix.  39. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  be  disturbed;  to  be  in  commo¬ 
tion  or  agitation. 

turn,  *  tourne,  *  tourn-en,  *  tome,  *  turne, 
*turn-en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [French  tourner;  O.  Fr.  torner, 
turner— to  turn,  from  Latin  torno— to  turn  in  a 
lathe,  to  turn,  from  tornus=&  lathe,  a  turner’s 
wheel;  cogn.  with  Gr.  tomos= a  carpenter’s  tool  to 
draw  circles  with,  compasses;  torneuo— to  turn 
work  with  a  lathe;  Sp.  &  Port,  tornar;  Italian 
tornare ;  A.  S.  tyrnan ;  O.  Icel.  turna ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
turnen ;  Irish  tour— a  turn ;  Wei.  turn ;  Gael,  turna 
=a  spinning-wheel.  From  the  same  root  COtne  tour , 
tournament ,  and  tourniquet .] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  move  round  on  a  center  or  axis,  or 
as  on  a  center  or  axis ;  to  make  to  move  round  or 
revolve ;  to  cause  to  rotate  or  revolve. 

“  Turn  the  giddy  round  of  Fortune’s  wheel.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  952. 

2.  To  form  or  fashion  by  revolving  motion  in  a 
lathe;  to  shape  or  fashion,  as  wood,  metal,  or 
other  substance,  to  any  figure,  by  means  of  a  lathe. 

“The  whole  lathe  is  made  strong,  because  the  matter  it 
turns,  being  metal,  is  heavier  than  wood.” — Moxon:  Me - 
chanical  Exercises. 

3.  Hence,  to  form,  fashion,  or  shape  in  any  way. 

“His  whole  person  is  finely  turned,  and  speaks  him  a 

man  of  quality.” — Tatler.  ( Todd .) 

4.  To  cause  to  go,  move,  aim,  point,  look,  or  the 
like  in  a  different  direction,  or  toward  a  different 
point ;  to  direct  or  put  into  a  different  or  opposite 
way,  course,  road,  path,  or  channel ;  to  change  the 
direction  or  course  of ;  to  cause  to  leave  a  certain 
course  or  direction. 

“  But  could  they  persuade  any  to  be  of  their  opinion? 
Yes,  they  turned  several  out  of  the  way.” — Bunyan:  Pil¬ 
grim’s  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

5.  To  shift  or  change,  with  respect  to  the  bottom, 
sides,  front,  back,  top,  or  the  like ;  to  reverse ;  to 
put  the  upper  side  downward,  or  the  one  side  in  the 
place  of  the  other ;  to  invert. 

“  Make  mouths  upon  me  when  I  turn  my  back.” 

Shakesp..  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  iii.  2. 

6.  To  bring  the  inside  of  outward. 

“A  pair  of  old  breeches,  thrice  turned." — Shakesp.:  Tam¬ 
ing  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

7.  To  change  or  alter  from  one  purpose  or  effect 
to  another ;  to  apply  or  devote  to  a  different  purpose 
or  object;  to  divert. 

“Great  Apollo,  turn  all  to  the  best.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  L 

8.  To  apply,  to  devote,  to  direct. 

“He  turned  his  parts  rather  to  books  and  conversation, 
than  to  politics.” — Prior.  ( Todd .) 

9.  To  change  to  any  opinion,  side,  or  party ;  to 
change  with  respect  to  belief,  opinions,  sentiments, 
or  feelings  ;  to  convert,  to  pervert. 

10.  To  change  or  alter  the  state,  nature,  or  appear¬ 
ance  of  in  any  way ;  to  transform,  to  metamorphose, 
to  transmute,  to  change. 

“Mountains  turned  into  clouds.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  iv  1. 

11.  To  give  a  different  form  of  expression  to ;  to 
translate,  to  construe,  to  paraphrase. 

“To  .  .  .  turn  e. i  wise  saying  of  some  ancient  sage 
into  the  terms  of  a  terso  English  couplet.” — Blackie;  Self- 
Culture,  p.  18. 

12.  To  pass,  go,  or  movo  round. 

“ Turning  c.  comer  in  Lambeth  on  Saturday." — London 
Daily  Chronicle. 

13.  To  transfer ;  to  put  or  place  in  different  hands ; 
to  hand  over. 

“Our  inhoritance  is  turned  to  strangers,  our  houses  to 
aliens.” — Lamentations,  v.  2. 

*14.  To  reserve,  to  repeal. 

“God  will  turn  thy  captivity,  and  have  compassion 
upon  thee,  and  will  return  and  gather  thee  from  all 
nations.” — Deuteronomy  xxz.  0. 

15.  To  bend  from  a  perpendicular  edge  ;  to  blunt. 

“Quick  wits  are  more  quick  to  enter  speedily,  than  able 
to  pierce  far;  like  sharp  tools,  whose  edges  be  very  soon 
turned.” — Ascham. 


16.  To  revolve,  ponder,  or  agitate ;  to  reflect  or 
meditate  on.  (Often  followed  by  about  or  over.) 

“  Turn  these  ideas  about  in  your  mind.” — Watts. 

17.  To  change  from  a  fresh,  sweet,  or  natural  con¬ 
dition  ;  to  cause  to  ferment,  turn  sour,  or  the  like ; 
as,  Hot  weather  will  turn  milk. 

18.  To  put,  bring,  or  place  in  a  certain  state  or 
condition. 

“  So  truly  turned  over  and  over  in  love.” 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  2. 

19.  To  make  suitable,  fit,  or  proper;  to  adapt. 
(Rare,  except  in  the  pa.  par.) 

“  However  improper  he  might  have  been  for  studies  of 
a  higher  nature,  he  was  perfectly  well  turned  for  trade.” 
— Addison. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  have  a  circular  or  revolving  motion;  to 
revolve  or  move  round,  as  on  an  axis,  center,  or  the 
like. 

“The  world  turns  round.” 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  v.  2. 

2.  To  move  the  body,  face,  or  head  in  another 
direction ;  to  direct  the  face  to  a  different  quarter. 

“From  the  one  side  to  the  other  turning.” 

Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  v.  2. 

3.  To  change  the  posture  or  position  of  the  body, 
as  in  bed ;  to  shift  or  roll  from  one  side  to  another. 

“Asa  man  in  a  fever  turns  often,  although  without  any 
hope  of  oase,  so  men  in  the  extremest  misery  fly  to  the 
first  appearance  of  relief,  though  never  so  vain.” — Swift: 
Intelligencer. 

4.  To  retrace  one’s  steps  ;  to  go  or  come  back ;  to 
return. 

“  Ere  from  this  war  thou  turn  a  conqeror.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 

5.  Not  to  fly;  to  face  or  confront  an  enemy;  to 
show  fight. 

“  Turn,  slave,  and  fight.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  7. 

6.  To  change  direction  :  to  take  an  opposite  or  a 
new  course,  direction,  or  line. 

“  Now  doth  it  turn  and  ebb  back.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  2. 

7.  To  take  a  particular  direction,  course,  or  line; 
to  direct  one’s  self ;  to  have  recourse ;  as,  I  know 
not  where  to  turn. 

8.  To  be.  changed  or  altered  in  appearance,  form, 
or  condition ;  to  be  transformed,  changed,  meta¬ 
morphosed,  or  converted. 

“In  some  springs  of  water  if  you  put  wood,  it  will  turn 
into  the  nature  of  stone.” — Bacon. 

9.  To  be  altered  or  changed  in  character,  nature, 
inclination,  sentiments,  disposition,  opinions,  use, 
or  the  like ;  to  be  converted  or  perverted  ;  hence,  to 
become,  to  grow. 

“  You  will  turn  good  husband  now.” — Shakesp.:  Measure 
for  Measure,  iii.  2. 

10.  Specifically : 

(1)  To  change  from  a  fresh,  sweet,  or  natural  con¬ 
dition;  to  become  sour  or  spoiled,  as  milk,  meat, 
&c. 

“Asses’  milk  turneth  not  so  easily  as  cows’.” — Bacon. 

(2)  To  become  inclined  in  a  particular  direction. 

“  If  the  scale  do  turn  but  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1 

(3)  To  become  giddy,  dizzy,  or  light  in  the  head ; 
to  reel ;  hence,  to  become  infatuated,  mad,  or  the 
like. 

“  I’ll  look  no  more 

Lest  my  brain  turn."  Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  6. 

(4)  To  change  from  ebb  to  flow,  or  from  flow  to 
ebb,  as  the  tide. 

“  My  uncontrolled  tide 
Turns  not,  but  swells  the  higher  by  this  let.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  646. 

(5)  To  become  nauseated,  qualmish,  or  sick,  as 
the  stomach. 

(6)  To  be  changeable,  fickle,  or  vacillating;  to 
vacillate. 

“  She  is  turning  and  inconstant.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iii.  6. 

11.  To  have  a  consequence  or  result ;  to  result,  to 
terminate. 

“  Let  their  pride  set  them  on  work  on  something  which 
may  turn  to  their  advantage.” — Locke  ■  On  Education. 

12.  To  change  one’s  exercise  or  action. 

“  Forthwith  from  dance  to  sweet  repose  they  turn.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  630. 

13.  To  take  form  on  the  lathe ;  to  undergo  the 
process  of  turning  on  the  lathe;  as,  Ivory  turns 
well. 

If  To  turn  signifies  in  general  to  put  a  thing  out 
of  its  place  in  an  uneven  line ;  we  turn  a  thing  by 
moving  it  from  one  point  to  another ;  thus  we  turn 
the  earth  over ;  to  distort  is  to  turn  or  bend  out  of 


the  right  course ;  thus  the  face  is  distorted  in  con¬ 
vulsions.  The  same  distinction  holds  good  in  the 
moral  application:  We  turn  a  person  from  his 
design;  we  distort  the  meanings  of  words  so  as  to 
give  them  an  entirely  false  meaning. 

If  1.  To  turn  about :  To  turn  the  face  in  another 
direction ;  to  turn  around. 

2.  To  turn  adrift :  To  expel  or  drive  out  from  some 
safe  or  settled  place  or  position;  to  cast  off;  to 
throw  upon  one’s  own  resources. 

3.  To  turn  again :  To  return ;  to  go  or  come  back. 

“  Tarry  with  him  till  I  turn  again." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  v.  2. 

4.  To  turn  against: 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  direct  toward  or  against ;  hence,  to  turn 
or  use  to  one’s  disadvantage  or  injury;  as,  His 
arguments  were  turned  against  himself. 

(6)  To  render  unfavorable,  unfriendly,  hostile,  or 
opposed ;  to  set  against ;  as,  I  was  turned  against 
him. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  become  unfavorable,  unfriendly, 
hostile,  or  opposed ;  as,  All  his  friends  have  turned 
against  him. 

5.  To  turn  aside: 

(1)  Trans.:  To  ward  off;  to  avert;  as,  to  turn 
aside  a  blow. 

2)  Intransitive: 

a)  To  leave  or  turn  from  a  straight  course ;  to  go 
off  in  a  different  direction. 

( b )  To  withdraw  from  the  notice  or  presence  of 
others ;  to  go  apart. 

“  Turn  aside,  and  weep  for  her.” 

Shakesp. :  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  L  3. 

6.  To  turn  away: 

il)  Transitive : 

a)  To  turn  in  an  opposite  direction ;  to  avert. 

“  She  turns  away  the  face.” 

Shakesp..  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,711. 

(b)  To  avert ;  to  turn  aside. 

“A  third  part  of  prayer  is  deprecation;  that  is,  when 
we  pray  to  God  to  turn  away  some  evil  from  us.” — Duty  of 
Man. 

(c)  To  dismiss  from  service;  to  discharge,  to 
discard. 

“I  must  turn  away  some  of  my  followers.” — Shakesp.: 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  3. 

S  Intransitive : 

I  To  turn  the  face  in  an  opposite  or  another 
direction  ;  to  avert  one’s  looks. 

“He  turns  away.” — Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  v.  3. 

(b)  To  leave  a  straight  or  former  course ;  to  turn 
aside ;  to  deviate. 

“When  the  righteous  man  turneth  away  from  his  wick¬ 
edness,” — Ezekiel  xviii.  24. 

7.  To  turn  a  barrel  organ,  mangle  or  the  like :  To 
put  into  work  or  action ;  to  work. 

8.  To  turn  a  cold  shoulder  to  (or  on) :  To  treat 
with  marked  neglect  or  contempt. 

9.  To  turn  a  penny  (or  the  penny) :  To  keep  one’s 
money  in  brisk  circulation  ;  to  give  and  take  money 
more  or  less  rapidly  in  business ;  to  increase  one’s 
capital  by  business. 

10.  To  turn  a  summersault :  [Somersault.] 

11.  To  turn  a  thing  up :  To  give  it  up.  (Slang.) 

12.  To  turn  an  enemy's  flank,  line,  position,  or 
army :  To  manceuver  so  as  to  pass  round  his  forces, 
and  attack  him  from  behind,  or  on  the  sides ;  hence, 
fig.,  to  turn  one's  flank :  To  attack  one  on  a  weak  or 
unexpected  point;  to  outwit  one. 

13.  To  turn  back : 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  cause  to  return  or  retrace  one’s  steps; 
hence,  to  drive  off  or  away. 

*(b)  To  send  back ;  to  return. 

“We  turn  not  back  the  silks  upon  the  merchant 
When  we  have  spoiled  them.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  2. 

To  fold  back ;  as,  to  turn  a  leaf  back. 

Intrans. :  To  go  or  come  back ;  to  return ;  to 
retrace  one’s  steps. 

“  Gentle,  my  lord,  turn  back.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  2. 

14.  To  turn  down : 

(1)  To  fold  or  double  down. 

“ Is  not  the  leaf  turned  down}” 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Ccesar,  iv  2. 

(2)  To  lower,  as  with  a  stop-cock  or  the  like ;  as, 
to  turn  down  the  gas. 

15.  To  turn  forth :  To  drive  out  or  away. 

“  I  am  the  turned  forth.” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  v.  3. 

*16.  To  turn  head :  To  stand,  to  meet  an  enemy ; 
not  to  fly. 

“  Turn  head,  and  stop  pursuit.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  ii.  4. 

17.  To  turn  in : 

(l)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  direct  inward  or  toward  each  other;  as, 
to  turn  the  toes  in. 


b<SIl,  pout,  Jdwl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  &em;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  ejist.  ph  =  f. 

'Cicu,  -tian  =  sh$.n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -gion  -  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dcL 
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(6)  To  fold  or  double  in ;  as,  to  turn  in  a  seam. 

(c)  To  place  or  put  in  a  particular  place. 

“To  purchase  and  turn  in  some  hundred  thousands  of 
large  trout.” — Field,  Dec.  6,  1885. 

(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  To  bend,  double,  or  point  inward;  as,  His 
legs  turn  in. 

( b )  To  enter. 

“  Turn  in,  I  pray  you,  into  your  servant’s  house.” — Gene¬ 
sis  xix.  2. 

(c)  To  go  to  bed ;  to  retire  to  rest.  ( Naut .  slang.) 

18.  To  turnoff : 

(1)  Transitive : 

(a)  To  deflect,  to  divert;  to  turn  aside. 

“The  institution  of  sports  was  intended  by  all  govern¬ 
ments  to  turn  off  the  thoughts  of  the  people  from  busying 
themselves  in  matters  of  state.” — Addison:  Freeholder. 

(b)  To  dismiss  or  put  away  with  contempt;  to 
discharge,  to  discard. 

“Have  turned  off  a  first  so  noble  wife.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  v.  3. 

(c)  To  give  over  ;  to  resign. 

“We  are  not  so  wholly  turned  off  to  that  reversion,  as  to 
have  no  supplies  for  the  present.” — Decay  of  Piety. 

( d )  To  accomplish,  to  perform,  to  complete,  to 
turn  out ;  as,  The  printers  turned  off  1,000  copies. 

(e)  To  shut  off,  as  a  fluid,  by  means  of  a  stop¬ 
cock,  valve,  &c.,  so  as  to  prevent  the  working,  oper¬ 
ation,  effect,  or  passage  of ;  to  stop  or  withdraw  the 
effective  supply  of ;  as,  to  turn  off  g as,  steam,  water, 
Ac. 

*(f )  To  hang;  to  execute,  as  a  criminal. 

*(a)  To  marry.  (Slang.) 

( h )  To  give  a  different  meaning  or  effect  to;  as, 
to  turn  off  a  joke. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  be  diverted ;  to  deviate  from  a 
straight  course  ;  as,  The  road  turns  off  to  the  left. 

19.  To  turn  on : 

(1)  Trans.:  To  open  a  passage  to,  or  admit,  as  a 
fluid,  by  means  of  a  stop-cock  or  valve,  so  as  to 
allow  to  do  the  required  work,  or  have  the  desired 
effect;  as,  to  turn  on  water,  gas,  steam,  or  the  like. 

(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  To  show  anger,  resentment,  or  hostility  by 
directing  the  look  toward;  to  confront  in  a  hostile 
manner ;  to  become  hostile,  unfriendly,  or  opposed 
to  another. 

“  Turn  on  the  bloody  hounds.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  I.,  iv.  2. 


( b )  To  depend  on;  to  hinge  on;  as,  The  whole 
point  turns  on  this. 

20.  To  turn  one’s  hand :  To  apply  or  adapt  one’s 

self. 

21.  To  turn  one’s  head  (or  brain ) : 

(1)  To  make  one  giddy  or  dizzy. 

(2)  To  make  one  insane,  infatuated,  wild,  or  the 
like  ;  to  deprive  of  reason  or  judgment ;  to  infatuate. 

“There  is  not  a  more  melancholy  object  than  a  man 
who  has  his  head  turned  with  religious  enthusiasm.” — 
Addison. 

22.  To  turn  out: 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  drive  out ;  to  expel.  (Used  with  of  before 
an  indirect  object.) 

“I’ll  turn  you  out  of  my  kingdom.” — Shakespeare: 
Tempest,  iv. 

(b)  To  drive  or  put  out  of  office  or  power. 

“[They]  would  have  trooped  into  the  lobby,  and  sup¬ 
ported  them  rather  than  let  them  be  turned  out.” — London 
Daily  Chronicle. 

(c)  To  put  out  to  pasture;  as,  He  has  turned  out 
his  cattle  and  horses. 

(d)  To  produce  as  the  result  of  labor  or  any  proc¬ 
ess  of  manufacture ;  to  send  out  finished. 

“Messrs.  -  turn  out  somewhere  about  6,000  tons 

weekly.” — Field,  Feb.  19,  1887. 

(e)  To  bring  the  inside  of  to  the  outside ;  to  re¬ 
verse ;  hence,  to  bring  to  view,  to  show,  to  expose, 
to  produce  ;  as,  Turn  your  pockets  out. 

(/)  The  same  as  To  turn  off  (1)  ( e )  (q.  v.). 

(2)  Intransitive : 

(a)  To  bend,  point,  or  be  directed  outward ;  as, 
His  toes  turn  out. 

( b )  To  come  abroad  ;  to  leave  one’s  residence  ;  to 
appear  in  public. 

“Of  the  eight  who  turned  out  for  the  Autumn  Handi¬ 
cap.” — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

(c)  Specif.,  of  workmen,  to  throw  up  work  and  go 
on  strike. 

(d)  To  get  out  of  bed  ;  to  rise  ;  as,  We  turned  out 
early.  ( Colloq .) 

(e)  To  prove  in  the  result  or  issue;  to  issue,  to 
terminate,  to  prove,  to  occur,  to  happen. 

“Information  that  turns  out  to  be  hardly  correct.” — 
Field,  April  4,  1885. 

23.  To  turn  over : 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  change  the  position  of  the  top,  bottom,  or 
sides  of ;  to  put  one  side  or  end  of  in  the  place  of 
another ;  to  overturn  ;  to  knock  or  throw  down  ;  as, 
The  seats  were  turned  over  in  the  struggle. 


(b)  To  transfer;  to  put  into  different  hands;  to 
hand  over ;  as,  The  business  was  turned  over  t r>  me. 

(c)  To  refer. 

“’Tis  well  the  debt  no  payment  does  demand, 

You  turn  me  over  to  another  hand.” 

Dryden:  Aurengzebe. 


(d)  To  do  business,  sell  goods,  or  draw  money  to 
the  amount  of ;  as.  He  turns  over  $500  a  week. 
[Turn-over,  A.  I.  5.] 

(e)  To  open  and  turn  the  leaves  of  for  the  purpose 
of  examining. 

“  We  turned  o’er  many  books  together.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 


*(f)  To  throw  off  the  ladder  for  the  purpose  of 
hanging. 

“Criminals condemned  to  suffer 
Are  blinded  first,  and  then  turned  over.” 

Butler:  Hudibras. 


(2)  Intransitive :  _  , 

(a)  To  move,  roll,  or  shift  from  side  to  side,  or 
from  top  to  bottom. 

( b )  To  turn  the  leaf  or  leaves  of  a  book,  manu¬ 
script,  &c. 

24.  To  turn  over  a  new  leaf:  [Leaf,  s.,  If  (2).] 

25.  To  turn  round : 

a  To  turn  so  that  the  front  shall  become  the 
. 

(2)  To  take  an  opposite  view,  side,  or  party;  to 
change  opinions  or  sides. 

26.  To  turn  tail :  To  retreat  ignominiously  ;  to  flee 
like  a  coward. 

27.  To  turn  the  bach:  To  turn  away;  hence,  to 
leave  a  place  or  company  ;  to  flee. 


“Turn  thy  back,  and  run.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet ,  i.  1. 


28.  To  turn  the  back  on  (or  upon ) :  To  withdraw 
one’s  favor,  friendship,  or  assistance  from  ;  to  treat 
with  disfavor,  anger,  resentment,  contempt,  or  the 
like  ;  to  desert ;  to  leave  in  the  lurch. 

29.  To  turn  the  corner :  To  have  passed  the  worst 
part  of  ;  to  improve. 

“  The  doctors  hope  I  have  now  turned  the  corner,  which 
has  been  a  sharp  one.” — St.  James’s  Gazette,  Dec.  19,  1887. 

*30.  To  turn  the  die  (or  dice) :  To  change  fortune. 

31.  To  turn  the  edge  of :  [Turn,  v.,  A.  15.] 

32.  To  turn  the  key  :  To  lock  or  unlock  a  door. 

“  Turn  you  the  key,  and  know  his  business.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  6. 

33.  To  turn  the  scale  (or  balance) :  To  make  one 
side  of  the  balance  go  down  ;  hence,  fig.,  to  decide 
in  one  way  or  another ;  to  give  superiority  or  suc¬ 
cess. 

A  mote  will  turn  the  balance.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  v. 

34.  To  turn  the  stomach  of:  To  cause  nausea,  dis¬ 
gust,  or  loathing  in  ;  to  make  qualmish,  sick,  or  the 
like. 

35.  To  turn  the  tables:  To  alter  the  superiority  or 
advantage;  to  give  a  formerly  successful  opponent 
the  worst  of  it ;  to  overthrow  or  defeat  a  previous 
conqueror  or  rival ;  to  reverse  positions. 

36.  To  turn  the  trencher ,  to  twirl  the  trencher :  A 
game  in  which  the  players  are  seated  in  a  circle, 
each  player  assuming  a  name  or  number.  One  of 
the  party  twirls  a  wooden  trencher  upon  its  edge, 
and,  leaving  it  spinning,  calls  upon  the  name  or 
number  of  one  of  the  circle,  who,  under  penalty  of 
a  forfeit,  must  prevent  the  trencher  from  falling. 
It  then  becomes  his  turn  to  twirl.  [Whiffeing-pin.] 

37.  To  turn  to: 

(1)  To  be  directed  or  move  toward ;  as,  The  needle 
turns  to  the  pole. 

(2)  To  apply  or  betake  one’s  self  to;  to  direct 
one  s  mind,  attention,  or  energy  to. 

38.  To  turn  to  a  right : 

Law:  A  term  used  when  a  person’s  possession  of 
property  cannot  be  restored  by  entry,  but  can  only 
be  recovered  by  an  action  at  law. 

39.  To  turn  turtle:  To  turn  topsyturvy;  to  turn 
completely  over.  (A  metaphor  taken  from  the 
usual  method  of  taking  turtle — turning  them  over 
on  their  backs  and  rendering  them  incapable  of 
moving.) 

“We  had  not  steamed  two  miles  from  that  berg  when  it 
split  in  three  portions  with  thunderous  sounds,  and  every 
portion  turned  turtle.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

40.  To  turn  under:  To  bend,  double,  or  fold  down¬ 
ward  or  under. 

41.  To  turn  up : 

(1)  Transitive: 

(а)  To  bring1  to  the  surface  ;  to  bring  from  below 
to  the  top  ;  as,  to  turn  up  the  soil. 

(б)  To  bring  or  place  with  a  different  surface  or 
side  uppermost;  to  place  with  the  face  upward. 

“The  deal  is  completed,  and  the  trump  card  turned 
up.” — Field,  Oct.  17,  1885. 

(c)  To  tilt  up ;  to  cause  to  point  upward ;  as,  to 
turn  up  one  s  nose. 

(d)  To  refer  to  in  a  book ;  as,  to  turn  up  a  pas¬ 
sage. 


(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  To  point  upward ;  as,  His  nose  turns  up . 

( b )  To  come  to  the  surface ;  hence,  to  come  to 
light ;  to  transpire,  to  happen,  to  occur,  to  appear; 
to  make  one’s  appearance.  (Colloq.) 

42.  To  turn  upon : 

(1)  Trans.:  To  cause  to  operate  on  or  against ;  to 
cast  back;  to  retort;  as,  to  turn  the  arguments  of 
an  opponent  upon  himself. 

(2)  Intransitive : 

(a)  To  become  or  appear  hostile,  opposed,  or  un¬ 
friendly  ;  to  turn  on. 

(b)  To  depend  on  ;  to  hinge  on  :  to  turn  on. 

43.  To  turn  up  one's  toes :  To  die. 
turn-again  gentleman,  s. 

Bot.:  Lilium  mart  agon.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 
turn,  *tourne,  *turne,  s.  [Turn,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  turning ;  motion  or  move¬ 
ment  about,  or  as  about  a  center  or  axis:  revolu¬ 
tion,  rotation. 

2.  Movement  from  a  straight  line;  movement  in 
an  opposite  direction  ;  change  of  direction  ;  as,  the 
turn  of  the  tide. 

3.  A  point,  spot,  or  place  of  deviation  from  a 
straight  line,  course,  or  direction;  a  winding,  a 
bend,  a  curve,  an  angle. 

“Fear  misled  the  youngest  from  his  way; 

But  Nisus  hit  the  turns.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  ix.  522. 

4.  A  winding  or  flexuous  course. 

5.  A  walk  in  a  more  or  less  winding  direction  ;  a 
walk  to  and  fro ;  a  stroll ;  a  short  walk  or  prome¬ 
nade. 

“Come,  you  and  I  must  walk  a  turn  together.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  v.  1. 

6.  Alteration  of  course  or  direction;  new  direc¬ 
tion  or  tendency ;  change  of  order,  position,  or 
aspect  of  things  ;  hence,  change  generally  ;  vicissi¬ 
tude. 

“O  world,  thy  slippery  turns!" 

Shakesp..-  Coriolanus,  iv.  4. 

7.  Successive  course;  opportunity  enjoyed  in 
alternation  with  another  or  others,  or  in  due  rota¬ 
tion  or  order ;  the  time  or  occasion  which  comes  in 
succession  to  each  of  a  number  of  persons,  when 
anything  is  to  be  had  or  done ;  due  chance,  time, 
opportunity,  or  order. 

“  Would  sing  her  song,  and  dance  her  turn.” 

Shakesp..-  Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  4. 

8.  Occasion  ;  incidental  opportunity. 

“  An  old  dog,  fallen  from  his  speed,  was  loaded  at  every 
turn  with  blows  and  reproaches.” — L’ Estrange:  Fables. 

*9.  Occurrence,  hap,  chance. 

“  All  save  the  shepheard,  who,  for  fell  despight 
Of  that  displeasure,  broke  his  bag-pipe  quight, 

And  made  great  mone  for  that  unhappy  turne.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  x.  18. 

10.  Incidental  or  opportune  act,  deed,  office,  of 
service  ;  an  occasional  act  of  kindness  or  malice. 

“Each  doth  good  turns  now  unto  the  other.” 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  47. 

11.  Convenience,  purpose,  requirement,  use,  exi¬ 
gence,  advantage. 

“If  you  have  occasion  to  use  me  for  your  own  turn.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  2. 

12.  Prevailing  inclination  ;  tendency,  fashion. 

13.  Form,  cast,  mold,  shape,  manner,  character, 
temper. 

“  The  very  turn  of  voice,  the  good  pronunciation,  and 
the  alluring  manner  which  some  teachers  have  attained, 
will  engage  the  attention.” — Watts. 

14.  Manner  of  proceeding ;  change  from  original 
intention  or  direction. 

“  While  this  flux  prevails,  the  sweats  are  much  dimin¬ 
ished;  while  the  matter  that  fed  them  takes  another  turn ,’r 
— Blackmore. 

15  A  piece  of  work  requiring  little  time  for  execu¬ 
tion  ;  a  short  spell ;  a  job.  (Colloq.) 

16.  A  nervous  shock,  such  as  may  bo  caused  by 
alarm  or  sudden  excitement.  (Colloq.) 

17.  The  manner  of  adjustment  of  the  words  of  a 
sentence. 

“  The  turn  of  words,  in  which  Ovid  excels  all  poets,  is 
sometimes  a  fault  or  sometimes  a  beauty,  as  they  are  used 
properly  or  improperly.” — Dryden. 

*18.  A  fall  off  a  gallows  ladder ;  a  hanging,  execu¬ 
tion  ;  from  the  practice  of  making  the  criminal 
stand  on  a  ladder,  which  was  turned  over  at  a  sig¬ 
nal,  leaving  him  suspended. 

“  And  make  him  glad  to  read  his  lesson, 

Or  take  a  turn  for ’t  at  the  session.” 

Butler:  Hudibras. 

19.  A  single  round  of  a  rope  or  cord. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Law:  The  same  as  Tourn  (q.  v.). 

2.  Med.  (pi.):  Monthly  courses  ;  menses. 

3.  Mill. :  A  quantity  of  grist  to  be  ground ;  as,  a 

turn  of  meal. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  ?.midst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw- 
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turneracese 


turn-again 


4.  Mining ;  A  pit  sunk  in  a  drift. 

5.  Music:  An  ornament  in  music  formed  by  taking 
tlie  adjoining  notes  above  or  below  the  principal 
note,  according  to  the  position  of  that  note  in  the 
diatonic  scale.  Thus  the  common  turn,  which 
takes  a  higher  note  first  in  the  change : 


ahould  be  performed 


The  back-turn  taking  a  lower  note  first  in  the 
change : 

PP 

The  turn  must  be  performed  in  the  time  the  note  it 
alters  would  occupy  without  it. 

U  1.  By  turns: 

(1)  One  after  another;  alternately  ;  in  succession. 

“By  turns  put  on  the  Buppliant  and  the  lord.” 

•  Prior:  Solomon,  ii.  210. 

*(2)  At  intervals. 

“  They  feel  by  turns  the  bitter  change 

Of  fierce  extremes;  extremes  by  change  more  fierce.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  698. 

2.  Done  to  a  turn:  Said  of  meat  cooked  to  exact¬ 
ness  ;  hence,  exactly. 

3.  In  turn.  In  turns :  Indue  order  of  succession. 

4.  To  serve  one's  turn:  To  serve  one’s  purpose  ;  to 
help  or  suit  one. 

“X  have  enough  to  serve  mine  own  turn.” — Shakesp.: 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  iii.  1. 

5.  To  take  turns:  To  take  each  other’s  place  alter¬ 
nately.  • 

6.  Turn  and  turn  about:  Alternately,  by  turns, 
successively. 

7.  Turn  of  life:  The  period  of  life  in  women,  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  forty-five  and  fifty,  when  the 
menses  cease  naturally. 

♦tum-again,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Applied  to  a  lane  closed  at  one  end ; 
a  cul-de-sac. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  turning  back;  change  of  course 
backward. 

“The  manifold  water,  so  called,  bicause  of  the  sundrie 
crinckling  rills  that  itreceuieth,  and  turn-againes  that  it 
selfe  sheweth  before  it  came  at  the  Don.” — Holinshed: 
Discript,  of  Britaine,  ch.  xv. 

tarn-bench,  subst,  A  small  portable  lathe  used 
upon  a  desk  or  bench  by  watch,  model,  and  instru¬ 
ment  makers. 

turn-bridge,  s.  A  swing-bridge  (q.  v.). 

^turn-broach,  Hurn-broacher,  s.  [Fr.  tourne- 
broche .]  A  turnspit. 

“A  turn-broacher’ s  place  in  the  kitchen.”  —  Hart. 
Miscell.,  xii.  80. 

turn-buckle,  s. 

1.  Mech.:  A  form  of  shutter-fastening  having  a 

gravitating  catch.  . 

2.  Ordn. :  An  analogous  device  used  for  securing 
the  free  ends  of  the  implement-chains  in  a  gun-car¬ 
riage  and  the  cover  of  the  ammunition-chest. 

3.  Naut.:  A  link  used  for  setting  up  and  tighten¬ 
ing  the  iron  rods  employed  as  stays  for  the  smoke¬ 
stack  of  a  steamer  or  for  similar  objects. 

turn-cap,  s. 

1.  Build. :  A  turning  chimney-top  or  cowl,  always 
presenting  its  mouth  to  leeward. 

2.  Bot. :  Lilium  martagon. 

turn-coat,  s.  [Turncoat.] 

turn-cock,  s.  The  servant  of  a  water  company 
who  turns  on  or  off  the  water  in  the  mains,  attends 
to  the  fire-plugs,  &c. 

turn-down,  a.  Folded  or  doubled  down,  wholly 
or  partly. 

“  A  highly-developed  Byronic  turn-down  collar.”  — 
Kingsley:  Two  Years  Ago,  ch.  i. 

turn-file,  subst.  A  burnisher  used  in  throwing  up 
slight  burs  on  the  edges  of  the  comb-maker’s  file, 
the  teeth  of  which  are  originally  made  by  the  file 
and  not  by  the  chisel.  Used  by  workers  in  horn, 
tortoiseshell,  iron,  and  bone. 

turn-out,  s. 

1.  The  act  of  coming  forth;  specif.,  a  quitting  of 
employment,  as  of  workmen  who  comes  out  on 

0  ft  stnliG* 

2.  A  ’number  of  persons  who  come  out  on  some 
special  occasion,  as  to  see  a  spectacle,  to  witness  a 
performance,  to  take  part  in  a  contest,  meeting,  or 
the  like. 

“There  was  a  good  turn-out  of  members.”  Field,  Oct. 
3,  1885.  _ 


should  be  performed 


3.  That  which  is  brought  prominently  forward  or 
exhibited ;  hence,  a  showy  or  well  appointed 
equipage. 

“I  rather  piqued  myself  on  my  turn-out." — Theodore 
Hook:  Gilbert  Ourney. 

4.  The  net  quantity  of  produce  yielded ;  the  out¬ 
turn  (q.v.). 

6.  A  railway-siding  for  enabling  one  traiD  fo  pass 
another. 

turn-over,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  result  of  turning-over ;  an  upset, 

2.  A  kind  of  apple-tart  in  a  semicircular  form ; 
made  by  turning  over  one-half  of  a  circular  crust 
upon  the  other. 

*3.  A  piece  of  white  inen  formerly  worn  by 
cavalry  soldiers  over  their  stocks. 

4.  An  apprentice  transferred  from  one  master  to 
another  to  complete  his  apprenticeship. 

5.  The  amount  of  business  done  or  money  turned 
over  or  drawn  in  a  business  in  a  given  time. 

“  The  turn-over,  however,  is  generally  very  light.” — 
London  Daily  Chronicle. 

_  II.  Print. :  Sufficient  copy  to  fill  a  column  and  a 
little  more. 

“Yet  do  the  daily  papers,  with  the  regularity  of  clock¬ 
work,  anno  in  anno, as  the  1st  of  October  appear,  consider 
it  their  duty  to  their  readers  to  treat  them  to  what  its 
technically  called  a  tum-ovei — i.  e.,  a  column  and  a  bit- 
tock — on  the  topic  of  pheasants  and  the  battue.” — Field, 
Oct.  15,  1887. 

B.  As  adj. :  Admitting  of  being  turned  or  folded 
over ;  made  to  be  turned  or  folded  over  ;  as,  a  turn¬ 
over  collar. 

TT  Turn-over  boiler:  A  form  of  boiler  in  which  the 
flues  were  turned  over  the  fire-box  or  furnace.  It 
was  one  form  of  the  gradual  conversion  of  the  old 
Cornish  boiler  into  a  more  compact  form. 

Turn-over-gear  : 

Saw-mill:  An  application  of  machinery  for  haul¬ 
ing  up  logs  from  the  saw-mill  to  the  log-carriage, 
or  turning  the  log  on  the  carriage  after  slabbing 
one  side. 

Turn-over-table:  A  table  whose  top  is  so  fitted  to 
the  supporting  block  or  pedestal  that  it  can  be 
turned  up  at  pleasure  ;  and  thus,  when  out  of  use, 
it  can  be  placed  against  the  wall  of  the  room,  so  as 
to  occupy  less  space. 

turn-pin,  s.  A  plug  for  stopping  the  flow  from 
the  open  end  of  a  pipe ;  a  tube-stopper. 

turn-plate,  s.  A  turn-table  (q.v.). 

♦turn-poke,  s.  A  large  game-cock.  ( Archceolo • 
gia,  iii.  142.) 

turn-screw,  s.  A  screw-driver ;  a  screw-wrench. 

♦turn-serving,  s.  The  act  or  practice  of  serving 
one’s  turn  or  promoting  private  interest. 

“And  though  now  since  choice  goeth  better,  both  in 
church  and  commonwealth;  yet  money,  and  turn-serving , 
and  cunning  carouses,  and  importunity  prevail  too 
much.” — Bacon :  Letters,  p.  12. 

turn-table,  s. 

1.  Bailway  Eng,:  A  platform  which  rotates  in  a 
horizontal  plane,  and  is  used  for  shifting  rolling- 
stock  from  one  line  of  rails  to  another.  Devices 
common  to  all  are  the  platform,  which  has  one  or 
more  tracks  of  rails  on  its  upper  surface ;  rollers  on 
which  it  turns,  gearing  for  rotating  it,  a  central 
pivot  on  which  it  rotates,  a  circular  track  on  which 
the  rollers  move,  and  solid  foundations  for  this 
track  and  for  the  central  pivot.  One  common  form 
consists  of  a  platform  centrally  supported  on  a 
series  of  frusto-conical  rollers  turning  on  arms  radi¬ 
ally  projecting  from  a  collar,  which  revolves  around 
the  axis  of  the  table.  The  apexes  of  the  conewould, 
if  they  were  complete,  meet  at  a  point  in  their  axis. 
They  are  interposed  between  two  annular  castings 
correspondingly  beveled,  the  lower  of  which  is 
fixed,  and  serves  as  a  track,  and  the  upper  is 
attached  to  and  turns  with  the  table.  Flanges.on 
the  inner  ends  of  the  rollers  prevent  their  being 
pushed  outwardly  by  the  pressure.  In  a  modified 
arrangement,  small  conical  rollers,  turning  between 
the  large  rollers  and  plates  on  the  ends  of  the  arms 
which  carry  them,  are  substituted  for  the  flanges. 
Adams’  turn-table  floats  in  a  water-tank. 

2.  Micros. :  A  device  upon  which  a  slide  is  held 
and  revolved  for  tracing  the  circular  cement-cells 
in  which  objects  are  placed  for  examination. 

*turn-tippet,  s.  A  turncoat. 

“The  priests,  for  the  most  part,  were  double  faced, 
turn-tippets,  and  flatterers.”—  Cranmer:  Confutation  of 
Unwritten  Verities. 

turn-tree,  s. 

Mining :  A  part  of  the  drawing-stowce  or  wind¬ 
lass. 

turn-up,  s. 

1.  An  unexpected  event  or  result,  especially  of  a 
favorable  nature.  (Slang.) 


2.  In  cards,  the  trump-card  which  is  turned  face 
upward  on  the  table. 

“You  should  play  the  trump  next  in  value  to  the 
turn-up.” — Field,  Dec.  12,  1886. 

turn-wrest  plow,  s. 

Husbandry : 

1.  A  plow  of  large  size,  and  without  a  mold-board, 
adapted  to  be  drawn  by  four  or  more  horses. 

2.  A  plow  having  a  reversible  share  and  coulter, 
so  as  to  work  both  backward  and  forward,  and  lay 
the  furrows  in  the  same  direction. 

♦turn’-a-bout,  s.  [Eng.  turn,  and  about.] 

1.  An  innovator. 

“Our  modern  turnabouts .” — Hacket:  Life  of  Williams, 
ii.  36. 

2.  Giddiness. 

“The  turnabout  and  murrain  trouble  cattel.” 

Sylvester:  The  Furies,  610. 

Turn’-bull,  s.  [See  def.]  The  name  of  the  dis¬ 
coverer. 

Turnbull’s  blue,*. 

Chem. :  Ferrous  f erricyanide  prepared  by  precipi¬ 
tating  a  ferrous  salt  with  potassium  ferricyanide, 
(Watts.) 

turn'-coat,  s.  [Eng.  turn,  and  coat.]  One  who 
deserts  his  party  or  principles;  a  renegade,  an 
apostate. 

“  Th9  Chief  Justice  himself  stood  aghast  at  the  effront¬ 
ery  of  this  venal  turncoat." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
viii. 

turn -dun,  s.  [Australian  name.] 

Anthrop.:  A  small,  fish-shaped  piece  of  thin,  flat 
wood,  tied  to  a  thong,  and  whirled  in  the  air  to 
produce  a  loud  roaring  noise,  whence  it  is  some¬ 
times  called  a  bull-roarer.  This  instrument  is  used 
by  the  natives  of  Australia  to  call  together  the 
men,  and  to  frighten  away  the  women  from  the 
religious  mysteries.  The  turndun  is  employed  for 
similar  purposes  in  New  Mexico,  South  Africa,  and 
New  Zealand.  In  the  Mysteries  of  Dionysos  the 
ancient  Greeks  used  a  kind  of  turndun,  which  they 
called  rhombos,  probably  identical  with  the“mys- 
tica  vaunuslacchi.”  (Virgil:  Georg,  i.  166.) 

“The  conclusion  drawn  by  the  ethnologist  is  that  this 
object,  called  Turndun  by  the  Australians,  is  a  very  early 
savage  invention,  probably  discovered  and  applied  to> 
religious  purposes  in  various  separate  centers,  and  re¬ 
tained  from  the  age  of  savagery  in  the  mystic  rites  of 
Greeks  and  perhaps  of  Romans.” — Cornhill  Magazine , 
Jan.,  1883,  p.  84. 

turned,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Turn,  u.] 

To  be  turned,  To  have  turned  of:  To  be  advanced 
beyond  ;  to  have  passed  or  exceeded.  (Said  of  age.) 

“When  turned  of  forty  they  determined  to  retire  to 
the  country.” — Addison. 

turned  backward,  a. 

Bot.:  Turn  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of 
the  apex  of  the  body  to  which  the  part  turned 
appertains.  [Retrorse.] 

turned-house,  s. 

Mining:  A  term  used  when  a  level,  in  following 
branches  of  ore,  is  turned  out  of  the  original  direc¬ 
tion. 

turned  inward,  a.  [Introrse.] 
turned  outward,  a.  [Extrorse.] 
turn  -er  (l),s.  [Eng.  turn,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  turns  ;  specif.,  one  who  turns  articles 
in  a  lathe. 

“For  wool,  turner’s  ware,  and  such  other  small  things.” 
— Strype:  Eccles.  Mem.  (an.  1557.) 

2.  A  variety  of  pigeon. 

Turn’-er  (2),  s.  [See  def.]  The  name  of  the 
person  who  first  prepared  the  cerate  and  pigment. 

Turner’s  cerate,  s.  A  cerate  consisting  of  pre¬ 
pared  calamine,  yellow  wax,  and  olive  oil. 
Turner’s  yellow,  s.  [Patent-yellow.] 
tur’-ner-ji,  s.  [Named  by  Linnaeus  after  Wm. 
Turner,  Prebendary  of  York,  who  published  a  New 
Herbal  in  1561,  and  died  in  1568.1 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Turneraceee  (q.  v.). 
Herbs  or  undershrubs,  with  more  or  less  deeply- 
divided  leaves,  each  with  two  glands  at  the  base. 
Flowers  generally  single  and  axillary,  rarely  race¬ 
mose  and  terminal;  calyx  five-parted,  colored; 
petals  and  stamens  five ;  capsule  one-celled,  with 
three  parietal  placentae,  bursting  into  three  pieces. 
From  the  West  Indies,  and  South  America.  The 
herbage,  of  some  species  is  aromatic.  Turnera 
opifera  is  astringent,  and  is  given  in  Brazil  against 
dyspepsia.  T.  ulmifolia  is  considered  tonic  and 
expectorant.  T.  avhrodisiaca  furnishes  the  Dami- 
anaof  the  United  States  pharmacopoeia.  It  is  a 
powerful  aphrodisiac. 

tur-ner-a’-5e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  turner  (a); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece. 

Bot.:  Turnerads;  an  order  of  Hypogynous  Exo¬ 
gens,  alliance  Violales.  Herbs  tending  to  become 
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ehrubby,  with  simple  or  stellate  pubescence. 
Leaves  alternate,  exstipulate,  generally  with  two 
glands  on  the  petiole.  Flowers  usually  axillary, 
their  pedicel  sometimes  cohering  with  the  petiole ; 
bractlets  two ;  calyx  inferior,  often  colored ;  petals 
five,  yellowish,  rarely  blue,  inserted  into  the  tube 
of  the  calyx ;  stamens  five,  similarly  inserted ;  styles 
three,  more  or  less  cohering :  ovary  superior,  one- 
celled,  with  three  parietal  placentae ;  ovules  indef¬ 
inite  in  number ;  fruit  a  capsule,  three-valved,  one¬ 
cell  ed,  opening  down  to  the  middle;  seeds  reticu¬ 
lated.  From  the  West  Indies  and  South  America. 
Known  genera  two ;  species  sixty.  ( Lindley .) 

tur'-ner-ad,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  turner  {a) ;  English 
suff.  -ad.] 

Bot.  {pi.) :  The  Turnerace®.  {Lindley.) 

tur-ner-Ite,  s.  [After  0.  M.  Turner,  of  Rooks- 
nest,  Surrey ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).) 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Monazite  (q.  v.)  occurring  in 
small  crystals  associated  with  adularia,  &c.,  in  the 
D6p.  de  l’lsfere,  France,  and  also  in  Switzerland. 
Hardness,  above  4‘0 ;  luster,  adamantine ;  color, 
mostly  shades  of  yellow;  transparent  to  translu¬ 
cent. 

Tiir  -ner-Ite§,  s.  pi.  [Southcottians.] 

turn'-er-y,  s.  [Fr.  tournerie .] 

1.  The  act  of  turning  articles  in  a  lathe. 

2.  Articles  made  by  turning  in  a  lathe. 

“Tunbridge  .  .  .  is  famous  for  its  excellent  turnery 

ware.” — Aikin:  England  Delineated. 

3.  A  place  where  articles  are  turned  in  a  lathe. 

♦tur'-ne^,  s.  [Tourney.]  A  tournament. 

“And  if  aught  else  great  bards  beside 
In  sage  and  solemn  tunes  have  sung, 

Of  turneys,  and  of  trophies  hung.” 

A ilton :  II  Penseroso. 

tiir-nl$'-i-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  turnix,  genitive 
turnic{is) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufF.  -idee.) 

Ornith. :  Bush  Quails  ;  a  family  of  Gallinaceous 
Birds,  ranging  over  the  eastern  hemisphere,  from 
Spain,  through  Africa  and  Madagascar,  and  over 
the  whole  Oriental  region  to  Formosa,  then  north 
again  to  Pekin,  and  south  to  Australia  and  Tasma¬ 
nia.  They  are  small  birds,  with  slender  bodies, 
moderate-sized,  rounded  wings,  with  the  first  quill 
longest  or  the  first  three  of  equal  length ;  tail  of 
from  ten  to  twelve  feathers,  almost  concealed  be¬ 
neath  the  tail-coverts  ;  beak  medium-sized,  straight, 
thin,  high  at  culmen  and  slightly  arched  at  tip  ; 
nostrils  covered  with  a  small  fold  of  skin ;  tarsi 
long;  toes  three,  sometimes  four. 

turn'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Turn,  v.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who,  or  of  that  which  turns. 

“  The  turning  of  a  weather  board  or  tin  cap  upon  the 
top  of  a  chimney.” — Paley:  Nat.  Theol.,  ch.  xx. 

2.  A  bend  or  bending  course  ;  a  meander,  a  flexure, 
a  curve  ;  a  deviation  or  divergence  from  a  straight 
line  or  course. 

“We  discouered  32  islands  lying  al  neere  the  land, 
being  small  and  pleasant  to  the  view,  high  and  hauing 
many  turnings  and  windings  betweene  them.” — Hack- 
luyt:  Voyages,  iii.  300. 

3.  A  place  or  point  where  a  road  or  street  diverges 
from  another ;  also,  a  road,  lane,  or  street  diverging 
from  another. 

“  Turn  upon  your  right  at  the  next  turning.'’ — Shakesp.: 
Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  2. 

4  The  act  or  operation  of  giving  circular  and 
other  forms  to  wood,  metal,  bone,  iron,  or  other 
substances,  by  causing  them  to  revolve  in  a  lathe, 
and  applying  cutting  instruments,  so  as  to  produce 
the  form  required ;  or  by  making  the  cutting  instru¬ 
ment  revolve,  when  the  substance  to  be  formed  is 
fixed.  [Lathe.]  In  most  cases,  the  substance  to 
be  formed  revolves  on  an  axis,  which  is  fixed. 

5.  A  process  for  smoothing  thrown  pottery,  con¬ 
sisting  in  turning  off  the  exterior  surface  of  the 

Sartially  dried  vessels,  which  are  in  what  is  called 
le  green  state.  The  moistened  surface  of  the  ves¬ 
sel  adheres  to  the  top  of  the  rotating  disk,  while 
the  turner  removes  a  long  ribbon  of  clay  by  means 
of  a  cutting  tool.  This  being  completed,  and  the 
green  handle  cemented  on  by  slip,  the  vessel  is  cut 
loose  by  a  wire,  and  sent  to  be  fired. 

6.  {PI.) :  The  chips  detached  in  the  process  of 
turning  wood,  &c. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mil. :  A  maneuver  by  which  an  enemy  or  posi¬ 
tion  is  turned. 

2.  Obstetrics:  [Version.] 

turning-bridge,  s.  A  swing-bridge  (q.  v.). 
turning-carrier,  s.  [Carrier,  s.,  II.  3  (1).] 


turning-chisel,  s.  A  chisel  used  by  turners  for 
finishing  work  after  being  roughed  out  by  the 
gouge. 

turning-engine,  s.  A  lathe. 

turning- gauge,  s.  An  instrument  to  assist  in 
setting  over  the  tail-stock  of  the  lathe,  so  that  a 
given  taper  in  a  given  length  of  work  may  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

turning-in,  s.  The  process  of  strapping  a  dead- 
eye  ;  that  is,  bending  a  rope  tightly  around  it  in  the 
score. 

turning-lathe,  s.  [Lathe.] 

turning-machine,  subst.  A  machine  for  turning 
boot-legs  after  the  seams  have  been  sewed  and 
roiled. 

turning-mill,  s.  A  form  of  horizontal  lathe  or 
boring-mill.  It  has  a  compound  slide-rest  and 
boring-bar. 

turning-off,  subst.  A  term  used  in  soap-making, 
when  the  soap  piled  in  the  warehouses  changes 
color  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

turning-piece,  s.  A  camber  top-board  used  as  a 
centering  for  a  discharging  arch. 

turning-plate,  s. 

1.  A  circular  plate  above  the  front  axle,  where  the 
bed  moves  upon  it  as  the  carriage  turns  from  its 
direct  course ;  a  fifth  wheel. 

2.  A  turn-table  (q.  v.). 

turning-point,  s.  The  point  on  or  at  which  a 
thing  turns ;  the  point  at  which  motion  in  one 
direction  ceases,  ai*d  motion  in  another,  either  con¬ 
trary  or  different,  begins  ;  hence,  applied  figuratively 
to  the  point  or  state  at  which  a  deciding  change 
takes  place,  as  from  bad  to  good,  or  from  decrease 
to  increase,  or  their  opposite. 

turning-saw,  s.  A  scroll-saw  (q.  v.). 
turning-up,  s. 

Bookbind. :  Taking  the  round  out  of  the  back, 
while  the  fore  edge  is  cut. 

turning-white,  a.  [Albescent.] 

*tiirn'-Ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  turning;  -ness.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  turning;  tergiversation. 

“So  nature  formed  him,  to  all  turningness  of  sleights; 
that  though  no  man  had  less  goodness,  no  man  could 
better  find  the  places  whence  arguments  might  grow  of 
goodness.” — Sidney. 

tur  -nip,  *tur'-nep,  *tur-neppe,  subst.  TEtym. 
doubtful.  The  latter  element  is  evidently  A.  S. 
ncep=&  turnip,  from  Lat.  napus;  cf.  Irish  &  Gael. 
neip=s.  turnip.  The  former  element  is  probably 
from  Fr.  tour  =  a  wheel,  to  signify  the  round  shape, 
as  if  it  had  been  turned,  from  tourner—  to  turn 
(q.  v.).] 

Bot.,  Agric.,  Hort.,  Ac. ;  Brassica  rapa,  or  B.  rapa 
depressa,  formerly  made  a  distinct  species  of  tne 
genus,  but  reduced  by  Sir  J.  Hooker  to  a  sub-species 
of  B.  campestris.  It  is  a  biennial  crucifer.  The 
root  is  an  orbicular  or  oblong,  fleshy  tuber;  the 
radicle  leaves  lyrate,  hispid,  not  glaucous;  the 
lower  stem  leaves  incised ;  the  upper  cordate,  ovate, 
acuminate,  amplexicaul,  smooth,  more  or  less 
toothed ;  the  flowers  yellow ;  the  valves  of  the  pod 
convex.  In  its  undeveloped  state  it  is  found  wild 
in  cornfields  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  flower¬ 
ing  from  April  to  August.  It  has  been  cultivated 
from  the  time  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the 
great  development  has  been  toward  increased  size 
and  fleshiness.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  Britain  from  Holland  in  1550,  and  is  now 
cultivated  in  fields  and  kitchen  gardens  in  most 
temperate  regions  of  the  world.  It  has  run  into 
several  varieties,  one  of  the  best  being  the  early 
Dutch.  Itisused  as  an  ingredientin soups, broths, 
and  stews,  and  is  cut  into  figures  for  garnishing. 
The  early  shoots  may  be  boiled  as  greens,  and  are 
antiscorbutic.  Turnips  intended  for  feeding  cattle 
from  December  to  February,  should  be  sown  from 
the  middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  June;  if  they  are 
designed  to  supply  food  till  May,  they  are  not  sown 
before  the  latter  part  of  July  or  the  beginning  of 
August.  They  should  be  sown  by  a  drill  machine, 
which  method  not  merely  economizes  seed,  but  pro¬ 
duces  heavier  crops.  They  succeed  best  in  light 
soil,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  sand  and  loam. 
The  rotation  of  crops  properly  begins  with  turnips, 
which  clear  the  soil  of  weeds  and  furnish  it  with 
manure  for  other  agricultural  plants. 

turnip-cutter,  s.  A  machine  for  slicing  roots 
for  animal  feed. 

turnip-flea,  turnip-jack,  s. 

Entom.:  Haltica  (or  Phyllotreta)  nemorum.  It 
owes  its  popular  name  to  its  leaping  or  skipping 
powers,  but  is  really  a  very  small  beetle,  with  long 
and  strong  hind  legs  and  ample  shining  black  wings, 
with  two  yellowish  stripes  down  the  wing  cases, 
and  ocherous  legs.  It  commits  great  ravages  in 
turnip-fields  by  devouring  the  seed-leaves  as  soon 


as  they  appear  above  ground.  The  female  lays  her 
eggs  on  tbe  under-side  of  the  leaf,  in  which  the 
larva  mines,  and  makes  a  tortuous  gallery. 

turnip-fly,  s. 

Entcrni. :  A  popular  name  for  two  insects  which 
are  quite  distinct,  and  belong  to  different  orders, 
but  are  both  destructive  to  turnips.  (1)  Athalia  cen- 
tifolia,  a  hymenopterous  insect,  tbe  larva  of  which 
is  known  by  the  popular  name  of  “nigger,”  on 
account  of  its  black  color ;  (2)  Anthomyia  radicum, 
a  two-winged  fly  of  the  family  Muscid®.  The  larv® 
live  upon  the  roots  of  the  turnip,  often  doing 
great  damage. 

turnip-jack,  s.  [Turnip-flea.] 
turnip-moth,  *. 

Entom.:  A  night-moth,  Agrotis  segetum,  the  cat¬ 
erpillar  of  which  feeds  on  the  interior  of  turnips. 
The  eggs  are  laid  in  June  on  or  near  the  ground. 
The  caterpillar,  when  hatched,  attacks  not  merely 
turnips,  but  other  culinary  vegetables,  such  as  car¬ 
rots,  cabbage-plants,  mangel  wurzel,  radishes,  and 
many  other  plants.  It  also  eats.  garden  flowers,  as 
the  China  Aster.  The  mature  insect  has  the  an- 
tenn®  strongly  ciliated  in  tne  male,  simple  in  the 
female  ;  the  fore  wings  are  nearly  square,  in  color 
pale  gray-brown  in  the  male,  darker  in  the  female, 
the  hind  wings  with  spots  and  shades  of  brown. 

turnip-radish,  s. 

Bot. :  A  variety  of  Raphanus  sativus.  [Radish, 
Raphanus.] 

turnip  saw-fly,  s. 

Entom. :  Athalia  spinarum,  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  long,  of  a  reddish-yellow  color.  The  larv® 
feed  on  leaves  of  turnips  and  other  cruciferous 
plants,  to  which  they  do  great  damage. 

turnip-shaped,  a. 

Bot.:  Having  the  figure  of  a  depressed  sphere; 
napiform. 

turnip-tops,  s.  pi.  The  young  leaves  and  buds 
of  the  turnip,  which  are  now  used  in  many  places 
as  greens.  They  were  formerly  held  in  slight 
esteem.  (See  extract.) 

“Drowned  puppies,  stinking  sprats,  all  drenched  in 
mud, 

Dead  cats,  and  turnip-tops,  come  tumbling  down  the 
flood.”  Swift:  Descript,  of  a  City  Shower. 

tQr'-nlx,  s.  [From  Lat.  coturnix  (q.  v.).] 

Ornith. :  The  type-genus  of  Turnicid®  (q.  v.) ,  with 
twenty-three  species,  having  the  characteristics  and 
range  of  the  family.  They  frequent  open  plains, 
stony  tracts  covered  with  grass,  or  mountain  sides, 
and  are  exceedingly  shy  except  at  the  breeding 
season,  when  they  become  extremely  pugnacious, 
the  hens  being  as  jealous  and  combative  as  their 
mates,  and  some  of  the  Asiatic  species  are  trained, 
like  fighting-cocks.  They  nest  on  the  ground  under 
a  tussock  of  grass,  and  the  female  lays  four  pear- 
shaped  eggs. 

turn  -key,  s.  [Eng.  turn,  and  key.] 

1.  A  person  who  has  the  charge  of  the  keys  of  a 
prison ;  a  warder. 

“The  mere  oath  of  a  man  who  was  well  known  to  the 
turnkeys  of  twenty  gaols  was  not  likely  to  injure  any¬ 
body.” — Macaulay.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

*2.  A  tooth-key  (q.  v.). 

3.  A  contrivance  for  drawing  stumps  of  trees  from 
the  ground. 

turn '-pike,  s.  [Eng.  turn,  and  pike;  so  called 
because  it  took  the  place  of  the  old  horizontal  turn¬ 
stile,  which  was  made  with  four  horizontal  pikes  or 
arms,  revolving  on  the  top  of  a  post.  (Sfceat.)] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  frame  consisting  of  two  bars  crossing  eacb 
other  at  right  angles,  and  turning  on  a  post  or  pin, 
placed  on  a  road  or  footpath  to  hinder  the  passage 
of  beasts,  but  admitting  a  person  to  pass  between 
the  arms ;  a  turnstile. 

“I  move  upon  my  axle  like  a  turnpike.” — Ben  Jonson: 
Staple  of  News,  iii.  1. 

2.  A  gate  set  across  a  road  to  stop  carriages,  carts, 
&c.,  and  sometimes  passengers,  from  passing  till 
the  toll  for  the  repair  of  the  road  is  paid ;  a  toll- 
bar  ;  a  toll-gate. 

“By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  turnpike  at  Mile 
End.” — Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  xxii. 

3.  A  turnpike-road  (q.  v.). 

“The  road  is  by  this  means  so  continually  torn  that  it 
is  one  of  the  worst  turnpikes  round  London.” — De  Foe:  Tour 
thro’  Oreat  Britain. 

4.  A  winding  stair ;  a  turnpike-stair. 

II.  Mil. :  A  beam  filled  with  spikes  to  stop  pas¬ 
sage  ;  a  cheval-de-friso. 

turnpike -man,  s.  A  man  who  collects  the  tolls 
at  a  turnpike. 


fate,  fat,  fare.,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g5,  p8t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  wSrk,  who,  s6n;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


turnpike-road 
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turret 


turnpike-road,  s.  A  road  on  which  turnpikes,  peculiar  to  itself.  It  alters  much  with  heat  and  has  an  acid  reaction  and  bitter  taste,  is  soluble  in 
or  toll-gates,  were  established  by  law,  and  which  exposure.  Strasburg  turpentine  is  from  Abies  pec-  water,  and  resolved  by  mineral  acids  into  glucose 
are  or  were  formerly  made  and  kept  in  repair  by  tinata.  [Chian-turpentine,  Venice-turpentine.I  and  turpetholic-acid. 


the  tolls  collected  from  carriages,  carts,  wagons, 
cattle,  &c.,  which  traveled  on  them. 


turpentine-camphor,  s. 

Chem. :  A  term  applied,  sometimes  to  the  solid 
monohydrochlorate,  sometimes  to  the  solid  hydrate 
of  turpentine-oil.  (Watts.) 

turpentine-Oil,  s.  jn  wa^er  and  ether,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  melts  at 

1.  Organic  Chemistry :  C10H16.  The  volatile  oil  183°.  In  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  it  slowly  dis- 


tfir'-pe-thin,  subst.  [Mod.  Lat.  (Ipomcea)  tur- 

Chem. :  ’C34H56O16.  A  purgative  resin,  extracted 
from  the  root  of  Ipomcea  turpethum  by  alcohol.  It 
has  a  brownish  yellow  color,  is  inodorous,  insoluble 


‘‘In  contemplation  of  a  turnpike-road.’' 

Cowper :  Retirement,  506. 

turnpike- stair,  s.  A  winding  stair,  constructed 
around  a  central  newel  or  post. 

road^in^th?  ^anner[  o^^Uiri^iike-roax/  tcTtlu-ow  dist^M  from  crude  turpentine,  and  existing  in  the  solv^  ^min^aTed  solution. 

into  a  rounded  form,  as  the  path  of  a  road  TsVeesf  iheTofls^cco^ding  tothe®  sourceTrom  “•  cSf  inrnTturpethinS,lff  ‘  ^ 

tfirn  -Sick,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  tarn,  and  sick.]  which  they  are  obtained,  exhibit  considerable  c'-1  Derived  from  or  containing  turpethm. 

*A.  Asadj.:  Giddy ;  vertiginous  ;  dizzy.  and  marked  diversities  in  their  physical  as  well  as  turpetholic-acid,  s. 

“If  a  man  see  another  turn  swiftly  and  long,  or  if  he  ij\their  optical  properties.  The  several  varieties  Chem. :  CigE^Ch.  _  An  inodorous  substance  pre- 
look  upon  wheels  that  turn,  himself  waxeth  turnsick —  when  rectified,  are  colorless,  mobile  liquids,  having  pared  from  turpetninby  boiling  with  mineral  acids. 
Bacon.  a  peculiar  aromatic  but  disagreeable  odor.  They  It  crystallizes  in  slender  microscopic  needles,  solu- 

B  As  subst  •  A  disease  of  sheen  •  e-id  or  stnrdv  are  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  aqueous  ble  in  alcohol,  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  and  melts 

"•  ^  diseas0  °t  sneep  ,  gid  or  sturdy.  alcohol  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  absolute  at  88°,  decomposing  at  a  higher  temperature, 

turn -sole,  turn  -sol,  *torn-sole,  subst.  [Fr.  alcohol,  ether,  and  carbon  disulphide.  They  dis-  tfir-nl-fie  v  t  ILat  <Mr»fs=dis- 

tournesol,  from  tourner— to  turn,  andsolet7=the  sun.  solve  iodine,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  also  fixed  oils  ^  Ind  £ ( ness  i¥ol-to  make  1  To  cal- 
Named  because  the  plant  was  supposed  to  turn  its  and  resins,  ’fhe  two  principal  varieties  are  from  graceful,  and  facto  (pass,  fio) -to  make.J  lo  cai 


flowers  toward  the  sun.] 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  Euphorbia  helioscopia.  It  is  an  annual,  gen¬ 
erally  glabrous  plant,  with  obovate  leaves,  serrate 
upward,  an  umbel  of  five  principal  branches,  trifid 
or  bifid,  and  reticulated  and  pitted  seeds.  Its 
milky  juice  is  used  to  destroy  warts 


principal 

Pinus  maritima,  and  from  the  turpentine  collected 
in  the  Southern  States  of  America.  The  former  has 
a  specific  gravity  of  0-864,  boils  at  161°,  and  turns 
the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left ;  the  latter  has 
the  same  specific  gravity  and  boiling  point,  but 
turns  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right.  Both 
oils  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  acquire  pow- 


umniate. 

“Thus  turpifie  the  reputation  of  my  doctrine.’’ — Sidney: 
Wanstead  Play,  p.  620. 

tur-pin,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  terrapin  (q.  v.).]  A 
freshwater  or  land  tortoise, 
tur-pin’-i-g,,  subst.  [Named  after  M.  Turpin,  a 


(2)  Crozophora  tinctoria,  and  the  purple  dye  made  erful  oxidizing  properties  from  the  probable  French  naturalist  and  artist.  ] 

Itc<  inomooo  for]  ill  l/tn  f  P'Dr»'7AT)TIAT>  A  1  n  4-4  „  ..  „ ^  ~  —  ~  P  XT  A  T1,,  ^  Ra/  •  A  CT  ATI  11  O  fif  TlllVl  Pfl  (*,(■ 


of  its  inspissated  juice.  [Crozophora.] 

(3)  The  genus  Heliotropium.  (Loudon,  &c.) 

(4)  The  genus  Helianthus  (q.  v.) ,  spec.  H.  annuus. 
[Sunflower.] 

2.  Art :  A  blue  pigment  obtained  from  the  lichen 
Roccella  (Boccella  tinctoria) ,  also  called  Archil. 

turn  -spit,  s.  [Eng.  turn,  and  spit  (1),  s.] 

1.  A  person  who  turns  a  spit. 

“A  place  he  will  grow  rich  in, 

A  turnspit  in  the  royal  kitchen.’’ 

Swift:  Miscellanies. 

2.  A  variety  of  dog,  allied  to  the  terrier,  formerly 
employed  to  turn  the  spit  for  roasting  meat  in  a 
kitchen,  for  which  purpose  they  were  attached  to 
or  inclosed  in  a  kind  of  wheel.  [Tread-wheel.] 
The  breed,  which  is  now  rare,  arose  from  a  cross  of 
the  terrier  with  larger  breeds ;  the  body  long  and 
heavy,  with  disproportionately  short  and  generally 
crooked  legs. 

turn’-Stlle,  s.  [Eng.  turn,  and  stile  (2).]  A  post 
surmounted  with  four  horizontal  arms,  which 
revolve  as  a  person  pushes  by  them.  Turnstiles  are 


formation  of  an  organic  peroxide,  C10H14O4.  Tur-  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Staphyleace®.  Inflorescence  in 
pentine  absorbs  chlorine  with  such  energy  as  some-  terminal  panicles,  calyx  five-parted,  petals  nve, 
times  to  set  it  on  fire.  It  belongs  to  a  group  of  inserted  on  a  ten-lobed  disk;  stamens  five;  nla- 
volatile  oils  to  which  the  name  of  terpeneshas  ments  awl-shaped ;  styles  three ;  fruit  three-ceiled, 
been  given.  Theyare  derived  from  plants  of  the  each  cell  with  two  or  three  seeds^  Trees  or  shrubs 


coniferous  and  aurantiaceous  orders,  yielding,  for 
example,  turpentine  and  lemon  oils  respectively. 
Turpentine-oil  is  of  great  importance  in  the  arts, 
and  is  specially  employed  for  giving  consistency  to 
oil  paints  and  varnishes,  conferring  on  them  dry¬ 
ing  properties. 

2.  Pharm.:  In  small  doses  it  is  absorbed  and  acts 
as  a  stimulant,  antispasmodic,  and  astringent.  _  It 
produces  diuresis,  and  communicates  to  the  urine 


from  the  West  and  East  Indies.  The  fruits  of  some 
species  are  eaten.  The  leaves  of  Turpinia  pomif- 
era  are  used  in  India  as  fodder. 

tur’-pis  cau'-§<i,  phrase.  [Latin=a  disgraceful 
cause.]  . 

Law :  A  base  or  vile  consideration  on  which  no 
action  can  be  founded. 

tur’-pl-tude,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tuip>itudo=ba.se- 


usually  placed  on  roads,  bridges,  or  the  like,  either  native  of  North  America. 


to  prevent  the  passage  of  beasts,  vehicles,  or  the 
like,  while  admitting  the  passage  of  persons,  or  to 
bar  a  passage  temporarily  till  toll  is  paid ;  they  are 
also  frequently  placed  at  the  entrance  to  public 
buildings,  or  places  of  amusement,  where  entrance 
money  is  to  be  collected,  or  where  it  is  desired  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  persons  admitted. 

“A  turnstile  is  more  certain 
Than,  in  events  of  war,  dame  Fortune.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  i.  3. 

turnstile-register,  s.  A  devise  for  registering 
the  number  of  persons  who  pass  through  a  turnstile 
at  the  entrance  to  a  toll-bridge  or  building,  and 
serving  as  a  check  on  the  collector. 

turn  -stone,  s.  [Eng.  turn,  v.,  and  stone,  s.] 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  of  the  Strepsila-  with  turpentine, 
tin® ;  specifically  applied  to  Strepsilas  interpres,  tur-ueth  subst 
from  its  habit  of  turning  over  small  stones  on  the  —  -  -  -’  - 

sea-shore  in  search  of  its  insect  food.  It  is  very 
widely  distributed,  being  found  in  nearly  every  part 


passed  a  smell  like  that  of  violets.  It  can  arrest  ness,  from  fwrpis=base,  disgraceful.]  Inherent  base¬ 
ness  or  vileness  of  principle,  words,  or  actions; 
foulness,  depravity. 

“The  turpitude  of  the  drama  became  such  as  must 
astonish  all  who  are  not  aware  that  extreme  relaxation  is 
the  natural  effect  of  extreme  restraint.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

tur-quoise  (as  tfir -kdi§e,  or  tur  -kwa§),  tur- 
kois,  *tur-koise,  *tur-cas,  *tur-kys,  s.  [Fr.  tur- 

quoise= a  turquoise  or  Turkish  stone;  prop.  fern,  of 
Turquois  =  Turkish,  from  Ital.  Turchesa  -  a  tur¬ 
quoise,  from  Low  Lat.  turchesia,  from  turchesius— 
a  turquoise,  from  Turcus=a  Turk  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Min.:  An  amorphous  mineral  occurring  in  ren- 
iform  nodules  and  incrustations.  Hardness,  6’0; 
specific  gravity  2’6-2'83 ;  luster,  waxy  to  dull ;  color, 
sky-blue,  bluish-green,  apple-green;  streak,  white; 
rarely  sub-translucent,  mostly  opaque.  Composi- 

T :  n  Q9‘A  •  olnmiTio  Afi*Q  • 


hremorrhage  in  the  capillary  vessels.  It  is  generally 
administered  as  an  enema  to  destroy  trenia,  ascar- 
ides,  &c.,  in  the  intestines.  Applied  externally,  it 
is  a  powerful  rubefacient.  (Garrod.) 

turpentine-shrub,  s. 

Bot. :  Silvhium  terebinthaceum,  the  Prairie  Bur¬ 
dock,  a  tall  herbaceous  plant  with  large,  cordate, 
radical  leaves,  and  bright  yellow  flowers.  It  is  a 


It  is  an  Aus- 


turpentine-tr*e,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Pistacia  terebinthus.  [Terebinth-tree.] 

2.  Bursera  gummifera.  [Bursera.] 

3.  Tristania  albicans.  (Loudon.)  It 
tralian  shrub  of  the  Myrtle  order. 

turpentine-varnish,  s. 

Chem. :  A  solution  of  resin  in  oil  of  turpentine. 

turpentine-vessels,  s.  pi. 

Bot.:  Tubes  formed  in  the  interstices  of  tissue  in  Pliny.  A  gem-stone  much  used  in  a^ncient  times  in 
the  Conifers,  and  into  which  turpentine  or  other  Persia,  and  in  prehistoric  times  by  the  ancient 
secretions  naturally  drain  during  the  growth  of  Mexicans  under  the  name  of  chalchihuitl.  Grig- 
these  trees.  (Treas.  of  Bot.)  inally  found  in  Persia,  where  the  best  stones  for 

*tur-pen-tlne,  v.  t.  [Turpentine,*.]  To  rub  J^Meri^&SmStliiafla^rbeen 

discovered. 


tion:  Phosphoric  acid,  32*6 ;  alumina,  46'9;  water, 
20-5=100,  whence  the  formula,  2AI9O3PO5+5HO. 
Probably  the  Callais,  Callaina,  and  Callaica  of 


_ ^ _ _  [Fr.  turbith,  turbit;  Sp.  turbit ; 

Pers.  turbed,  turbid ;  Arab,  turbund ;  Hind,  tarbud  ; 
Beng.  terri;  Sansc.  trivrit,  triput .] 

Bot.  &  Pharm. :  The  root  of  Ipomcea  turpethum, 


of  the  globe.  The  total  length  is  rather  more  than  wbich  is  found  wild  throughout  India  and  Ceylon 
eight  inches ;  upper  parts  chestnut-red,  with  black  to  a  height  0f  3,000  feet.  The  Sanscrit  writers  men- 
spots ;  lower  parts  white,  part  of  neck  and  breast  tioa  two  varieties  of  the  plant,  a  white  and  a  black 
black.  -  ---  - 

turn  -tail,  s.  [Eng.  turn,  and  tail.]  A  coward. 

Tu-ro  nl-an,  a.  &s.  [Fr.  Turonien.  (Seedef.)] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Turones,  an 

•  .  l  „ c  n .1 „  rt _ 1  .  e  4-^ 


ancient  people  of  Celtic  Gaul ;  of  or  belonging  to 
Touraine,  the  modern  name  of  their  country,  Tours 
its  great  city,  or  the  rocks  there  developed.  [B.] 

B.  As  substantive : 

Geol. :  The  French  equivalent  of  part  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Lower  White  Chalk  without  flints. 


one.  The  first  is  unidentified,  the  last  is  given  by 
the  natives  of  India  as  a  drastic  purgative  in  rheu¬ 
matic  and  paralytic  affections.  (Calcutta  Exhib. 
Bep.) 

turpeth-mineral,  s. 

1.  Chemistry  :  H  "gS04,2Hg20.  Turbeth-mineral. 
Basic  mercuric  sulphate.  A  lemon-yellow  powder 
obtained  by  boiling  mercuric  sulphate  with  water, 


“Out  upon  her!  it  was  my  turquoise;  I  had  it  when! 
was  a  bachelor.” — Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  1. 

2.  Hort. :  A  kind  of  olive. 
turr(l),s.  [Native name.] 

Music :  A  Burmese  violin  with  three  strings. 
*turr  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot.:  Ulex  europceus.  (Brit.  <&  Holland.) 
tur-rse'-cL,  s.  [Named  after  Turra  of  Padua,  an 
Italian  botanist,  who  died  in  1607.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Melie®  (q.  v.).  Calyx  five¬ 
toothed,  petals  five,  ligulate;  stamens  united  into 
a  tube ;  style  one ;  ovary  with  five,  ten,  or  twenty 
cells.  Ornamental  trees  or  shrubs  from  Southern 


or  by  adding  a  solution  of  sodic  "sulphate  to  a  hot  Africa,  Madagascar,  Mauritius,  and  the  eastern 
dilute  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate.  It  is  very  parts  ot  India. 


slightly  soluble  in  cold,  more  so  in  hot  water,  turns 


tur  -pen-tine,  s.  [O.Fr.  turbentine= turpentine,  gray  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  when  heated  is  re- 
from  Lat.  terebinthinus= made  from  the  terebinth-  solved  into  mercuric  sulphate  and  mercuric  oxide, 
tree-  Gr.  ter ebinthinos,  from  terebinthos=  terebinth  2.  Paint.:  A  pigment  of  a  beautiful  lemon-yellow 
'  •  Dut.  turpentijn;  Dan.,  Sw.&Ger.  terpentin;  color,  but  so  liable  to  change  by  the  action  of  light 

- .  "■  or  impure  air  that,  notwithstanding  it  has  been 

sometimes  employed,  it  cannot  be  used  safely,  and 


(q.  v.) ; - 

Low  Lat.  terbentina .] 

Ord.  Lang.  dkChem.:  The  name  applied  to  tur¬ 
pentine-oil,  and  to  the  crude  oleo-resinous  juice 
which  exudes  from  incisions  in  the  bark  of  pines, 
firs,  and  other  coniferous  trees.  The  species  which 
chiefly  furnish  common  turpentine  ar &  Pinus  palus- 
tris,  P.  tceda,  and  P.  pinaster.  The  oleo-resin  flow¬ 
ing  from  them  has  the  consistence  of  molasses,  is  of 


hardly  deserves  attention. 

tur-peth  -Ic,  adj.  [Eng.  turpeth(in) ;  -ic.]  Con¬ 
tained  in  or  derived  from  turpethin  (q.  v.). 

turpethic-acid,  s. 


tur'-rel,  s.  [Probably  a  dimin.  from  Fr.  tour = a 
turn.]  A  tool  used  by  coopers. 

tur  -ret  (1),  s.  [O.  Fr.  tourette;  French  touret=a 
small  wheel.] 

Saddlery :  The  same  as  Terret  (q.  v.). 

“  The  silvery  turrets  of  his  harness.”— De  Quincey.  Eng¬ 
lish  Mail  Coach. 

tur'-ret  (2),  *tor-et,  *tour-et,  *tur-rette,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  tourette,  dimin.  from  tor,  tur  (Fr.  tour)  =  a 
tower  (q.  v.).]  ,  ,  . 

1.  Arch. :  A  small  tower  attached  to  and  torming 


Chem. :  C34H60O18.  An  amorphous  yellowish  mass,  part  of 


a“p ale-^Tjllo'w^color fwi tt^ a  pun gen tf  odor  an (l“ taste  produced  bylhe  action  of  bases  on  turpethin.  It  church  or  public  building,  especially  in  the  style  of 


,1)611,  b6y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  ghin, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion, 


bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 

-§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon, 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die, 


e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
&c.  =bel.  dgL 


turret-clock 


4230 


turtur 


Tudor  architecture.  Turrets  are  of  two  kinds— 
such  as  rise  immediately  from  the  ground,  as  stair¬ 
case  turrets,  and  such  as  are  formed  on  the  upper 
part  of  a  building  by  being  carried  up  higher  than 
the  rest,  as  bartizan  turrets. 

“Now  like  a  maiden  queen  she  will  behold, 

From  her  high  turrets,  hourly  suitors  come.” 

Dryden:  Annus  Mirabilis. 

2.  Bot.:  Carex  ccespitosa.  Perhaps  the  same  as 
Torret  in  White’s  Nat.  Hist,  of  Selborne.  ( Britten 
&  Holland.) 

*3.  Mil.  Ant iq.:  A  movable  building  of  a  square 
form,  consisting  of  ten,  or  even  twenty  stories,  and 
sometimes  180  feet  high,  usually  moved  on  wheels, 
and  employed  in  approaches  to  a  fortified  place  for 
carrying  soldiers,  engines,  ladders,  &c. 

4.  Rail. :  The  elevated  central  portion  of  a  passen¬ 
ger-car,  whose  top  forms  an  upper  story  of  the  roof, 
and  whose  sides  are  glazed  for  light  and  pierced  for 
ventilation. 

5.  Ordn. :  A  cylindrical  iron  tower,  rising  above 
the  deck  of  a  man-of-war,  and  made  to  rotate,  so 
that  the  guns  may  be  brought  to  bear  in  any 
required  direction.  Most  vessels  of  war  of  any  size 
are  constructed  on  the  turret-system.  The  first 
vessel  constructed  with  a  turret  was  American, 
Ericsson’s  Monitor;  the  first  English  were  the  Mon¬ 
arch  (1S661  and  the  Captain  (1867). 

“  In  fact,  the  Captain  is  best  described  as  a  Prince  Albert , 
with  two  turrets  instead  of  four,  with  the  masts  and  sails 
of  a  full-rigged  ship,  and  with  the  lower  upper  deck  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  sweep  of  the  sea  by  a  forecastle  and  poop 
at  either  end,  these  erections  being  connected  by  means 
of  a  narrow  platform  or  flying  deck,  stretching  along 
above  the  turrets.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  further  into 
details  beyond  the  statement  that  the  Monarch’s  sides 
bore  7-inch  armor,  and  her  turrets  8-inch  and  10-inch, 
while  the  Captain  had  8-inch  and  7-inch  side  armor,  with 
9-inch  and  10-inch  turret  armor.” — Brit.  Quarterly  Review, 
lvii.  111.  (1873.) 

turret-clock,  s.  A  clock  adapted  for  an  elevated 
position  in  a  church  or  other  tower. 

turret- gun,  s.  A  gun  specially  adapted  for  use 
in  revolving  turrets  of  vessels. 

“  Masts  must  be  supported,  and  the  supports  obstruct 
the  fire  of  the  turret-guns  to  some  extent.” — Brit.  Quar¬ 
terly  Review,  lvii.  114.  (1873.) 

turret-head,  s.  The  top  or  summit  of  a  turret. 

“  Fair  Margaret,  from  the  turret-head. 

Heard,  far  below,  the  coursers’  tread.” 

Scott;  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iii.  2. 

turret-lathe,  s. 

Metal-work. :  A  screw-cutting  lathe,  having  a 
slide  provided  with  a  polygonal  block  or  turret, 
having  apertures  in  each  face  for  receiving  dies, 
which  are  secured  therein  by  set-screws. 

turret-ship,  s.  An  ironclad  ship  of  war,  with 
low  sides,  and  having  its  armament  placed  in  a 
tower  or  turret  which  is  capable  of  revolution,  so 
as  to  bring  the  embrasure  opposite  to  the  gun, 
which  is  pointed  in  any  direction  and  temporarily 
unmasked  while  firing. 

“  Not  long  after  Captain  Coles  was  authorized,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Messrs.  Laird,  of  Birkenhead,  to  design 
another  vessel,  embodying  his  views  of  what  a  sea-going 
turret-ship  should  be,  and  as  the  result  the  ill-fated  Cop- 
tain  was  ordered  to  be  built  just  a  year  after  the  Monarch 
had  been  begun.” — British  Quarterly  Review,  lvii.  133. 
(1873.) 

tur  -ret-ed,  *tor’-ret-ted,  a.  [Eng.  turret;  -ed.] 

1.  Furnished  with  a  turret  or  turrets. 

**  A  turreted  manorial  hall.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion ,  bk.  v. 

*2.  Formed  like  a  turret ;  rising  like  a  tower. 

“  Take  a  turreted  lamp  of  tin,  in  the  form  of  a  square,  the 
height  of  the  turret  being  thrice  as  much  as  the  length  of 
the  lower  part,  whereupon  the  lamp  standeth.”— -  Bacon; 
Nat.  Hist. 

*tur-ri-bant,  s.  [Turban.] 

tur-rlc  -p-late,  tur-ric'-u-lat-Sd,  adj.  [Lat. 

turricula,  diminutive  from  turns—  a  tower  (q.  v.).] 
Resembling  a  turret;  having  the  form  of  a  turret; 
as,  a  turriculated  shell. 

tur-ri-lep'-as,  subst.  [Lat.  turris=a  tower,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  lepas  (q.  v.).l 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Lepadidee,  from  the  Upper 
Silurian  rocks.  The  peduncle  was  furnished  with 
intersecting  rows  of  plates,  which,  when  detached, 
are  not  unlike  the  shells  of  Pteropoda.  Barrande 
regarded  the  fossil  (to  which  he  gave  the  name  Plu- 
mulites)  as  the  capitulum  of  a  Lepadoid,  in  which 
the  peduncle  is  wanting  or  rudimentary. 

tur'-rl-llte,  s.  [Turrilites.]  Any  individual  of 
the  genus  Turrilites  (q.v.).  ( Woodward :  Mollusca, 
ed.  Tate,  p.  200.) 

tur-rl-ll'-te§,  s. 

lithos=a  stone.] 


fate,  fat, 
or,  wore, 


Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Ammonitid®,  with  thirty- 
seven  species,  ranging  from  the  Gault  to  the  Chalk 
of  Europe.  Shell  sinistral,  spiral,  whorls  in  con¬ 
tact  ;  aperture  often  irregular. 

tur-rlt-ed,  a.  [Eng.  turret;  -ed.]  The  same  as 
Tukriculate  (q.  v.). 

tur-ri-tel'-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  Lat. 

turris=a  tower.] 

1.  ZoOl. :  Tower-shells ;  the  type-genus  of  Turritel- 

lidse  (q.  v.),  with  seventy-three  species,  universally 
distributed,  ranging  from  the 
laminarian  zone  to  a  depth  of 
100  fathoms.  Shell  turreted, 
many-whorled,  and  spirally 
striated;  aperture  small  and  Turritelia  Terebel- 
rounded,  peristome  thin;  lata, 

operculum  with  a  fimbriated 

margin. 

2.  Palceont.:  Fossil  species,  172,  from  the  Neoco- 
mian  onward. 

tur-rl-tel’-ll-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  turritell(a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  - idee .] 

Zodl.:  A  family  of  Holostomatous  Gasteropoda, 
with  five  genera.  Shell  tubular  or  spiral,’  upper 
art  partitioned  off  ;  aperture  simple  ;  operculum 
orny,  many-whorled.  Animal  with  a  short  muz¬ 
zle  ;  eyes  immersed  at  outer  bases  of  the  tentacles  • 
mantle  margin  fringed;  foot  very  short;  branchial 
plume  single. 

2.  Palceont.:  They  appear  to  have  commenced 
about  the  middle  of  the  J urassic  period,  abounding 
in  the  Tertiaries,  and  attaining  their  maximum  in 
existing  seas. 

tur-ri'-tis,  s.  [Lat.  turritus= fortified  with  tow¬ 
ers  ;  turris=a  tower;  because  the  leaves  become 
gradually  smaller  upward,  so  that  the  plant  as¬ 
sumes  a  pyramidal  form.] 

Bot. :  Tower-mustard;  a  genus  of  Arabidee  (q.  v.), 
having  the  pod  elongated,  compressed,  and  two- 
edged,  the  valves  nerved  or  keeled,  the  calyx  nearly 
equal  at  the  base.  Turritis  glabra  (= Arabis  perfo- 
liata)  is  a  Crucifer,  with  its  stem  one  to  two-and-a- 
half  feet  high,  with  oblong,  lanceolate,  glaucous 
leaves,  the  radical  ones  toothed  or  sinuate  at  the 
base,  the  cauline  ones  sagittate ;  the  flowers  yellow¬ 
ish-white,  the  xrods  long  and  erect. 

tur-tle  (1),  tfir'-ttir,  subst.  [A.  S.,  from  Latin 
turtur— a  turtle-dove  ;  a  word  probably  of  imitative 
origin,  from  the  coo  of  the  pigeon  ;  German  turtel- 
taube=a  turtle-dove ;  Ital.  tortora,  tortola:  French 
tourtre.)  The  same  as  Tuetle-dove  (q.  v.). 

“And  of  fairs  Britomart  ensample  take, 

That  was  as  trew  in  love  as  turtle  to  her  mate.” 

Spenser;  F.  Q.,  III.  xi.  2. 

turtle-dove,  s. 

1.  Ornith.:  Turtur  communis,  widely  distributed 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Old  W orld.  It  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  bird,  of  somewhat  slender  form,  a  summer 
visitant  to  the  cooler  latitudes,  arriving  in  May  and 
departing  in  September.  The  male  is  about  a 
foot  long,  with  the  head  light  bluish  gray, 
the  back  grayish-brown,  the  scapulars  and  small 
wing-coverts  black,  with  broad  rust-red  margins, 
the  breast  pale  grayish-purple,  the  neck  with  two 
large  black  spots  barred  with  white.  The  female  is 
rather  smaller,  with  similar  plumage,  but  of  duller 
tints.  They  feed  on  grain  and  vegetables,  often 
frequenting  fields  of  beans  and  peas.  They  make  a 
slight,  fiat  nest  of  a  few  twigs,  in  which  two  glossy, 
creamy-white  eggs  are  deposited  about  the  middle 
of  May,  and  the  parent  birds  take  turns  at  incuba¬ 
tion,  sometimes  rearing  two  broods  in  a  season. 
The  note  is  a  soft,  mournful  “  coo,”  often  uttered 
when  the  bird  is  on  the  ground.  From  its  habit  of 
pairing  for  life,  and  its  fidelity  to  its  mate,  the 
turtle-dove  has  long  been  a  symbol  of  conjugal 
affection. 

2.  Script. :  [Heb.  tor,  an  onomatopoetic  name  from 
the  cooing  of  the  bird,  generally  in  connection  with 
yonah= (ioNe.\  Probably  either  Turtur  communis  or 
T.  risorius.  The  latter  bird  is  about  ten  inches  in 
length ;  tail  short ;  general  color  gray,  tinged  with 
red,  upper  parts  greenish  brown,  with  a  black  col¬ 
lar  on  the  back  of  the  neck. 

tur'-tle  (2),  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Port,  tartaruga ; 
Sp.  tortuga=a  tortoise,  a  turtle.] 

1.  ZoOlogy :  The  popular  name  for  any  species  of 
the  Cheloniidse.  They  may  be  distinguished  by 
their  long,  compressed,  fin-shaped,  nou-retractile 
feet,  with  the  toes  inclosed  in  a  common  skin, 
from  which  only  one  or  two  claws  project.  The 
carapace  is  broad  and  much  depressed,  so  that 
when  these  animals  are  on  shore,  and  are  turned 
over  on  their  backs,  they  cannot  regain  the 
natural  position.  Large  interspaces  between  the 
extremities  of  the  ribs,  and  portions  of  the 
sternum  always  remain  cartilaginous,  so  that 
the  carapace  is  far  lighter  than  in  the  Tor¬ 
toises.  The  head  is  large  and  globose,  and 
cannot  be  retracted  within  the  shell ;  it  is  covered 
above  with  symmetrical  horny  shields,  and  the  jaws 


are  armed  with  sharp,  horny  sheaths.  Turtles  are 
marine  animals ;  their  pinnate  feet  and  light  shell 
render  them  excellent  swimmers.  They  sometimes 
live  at  a  great 
distance  from 
land,  to  which 
they  periodic¬ 
ally  return  to 
deposit  their 
so  ft- shelled 
eggs  (from  100 
to  250  in  num¬ 
ber)  in  the 
sand.  They  are 
found  in  all  the 
i  n  t  e  r-tropical 
seas,  and  some¬ 
times  travel 
into  the  tem¬ 
perate  zones. 

The  flesh  and 
eggs  of  all  the 
species  are  edible,  though  the  Indian  turtles  are 
less  valuable  in  this  respect  than  those  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic.  The  most  highly  valued  of  the  family  is  the 
Green  Turtle  (Che Ionia  viridis),  from  which  turtle- 
soup  is  made.  It  attains  a  large  size,  sometimes 
from  six  to  seven  feet  long,  with  a  weight  of  from 
700  to  800  pounds.  The  popular  name  has  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  color  of  the  carapace,  which  is  dark 
olive,  passing  into  dingy  white,  but  the  green  fat  so 
highly  prized  by  epicures.  The  Edible  Turtle  of  the 
East  Indies  (C.  virgata)  is  also  highly  prized ;  but, 
according  to  Tennent  (Ceylon,  i.  189),  at  certain  sea¬ 
sons  they  “  are  avoided  as  poisonous,  and  some 
lamentable  instances  are  recorded  of  death  which 
was  ascribed  to  their  use.”  The  Hawk’s-bill  Turtle 
(C.  imbricata),  which  yields  tortoiseshell  (q.v.),  is 
also  prized ;  but  the  flesh  of  the  Loggerhead  Turtle 
(q.  v.)  and  of  the  Leather-back  is  of  little  value. 

2.  Frequently  used  for  turtle-soup  (q.  v.). 

“ Turtle  and  venison  all  his  thoughts  employ.” 

Cowper;  Progress  of  Error,  220. 

3.  Print. :  The  segmental  plate  in  which  a  form  is 
locked  up  in  a  type-revolving  machine.  The  column- 
rules  are  wider  at  the  top  than  the  bottom,  to  hold 
the  type  firmly,  and  are  secured  by  screws.  The 
edge  of  the  side-stick  has  a  series  of  beveled  projec¬ 
tions,  and  is  pressed  against  the  form  by  a  piece 
having  similarly  beveled  projections  and  worked  by 
a  screw. 

IT  To  turn  turtle:  [Tuen,  v.,  TF  36.] 
turtle-back,  s.  The  roofing  or  cover  of  a  deck, 
curved  so  as  to  resemble  the  shell  of  a  turtle ;  a 
hurricane-deck. 

“Fitted  with  platforms  on  her  turtle-backs  fore  and 
aft.”- — London  Daily  News. 

IF  Turtle-back  fort:  A  species  of  seacoast  defense 
in  which  long  range  guns  are  mounted  in  turtle- 
backed  turrets. 

♦turtle-footed,  a.  Slow-footed. 

“  Turtle-footed  peace.” — Ford. 

turtle-head,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Chelone  (q.  v.). 
turtle-shell,  s. 

1.  A  beautiful  species  of  Murex.  (Goodrich.) 

2.  Tortoiseshell. 

turtle-soup,  s.  A  rich  soup,  in  which  the  chief 
ingredient  is  (or  should  be)  the  flesh  of  the  turtle. 
It  is  always  served  at  state  and  civic  banquets, 
[Mock-turtle.]  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  in  a  paper 
read  at  one  of  the  Conferences  connected  with  the 
Fisheries  Exhibition  held  in  London  in  1883,  stated 
that  “conger  eel,  as  few  people  seem  to  be  aware, 
is  the  source  of  all  turtle  soup  when  at  its  best,  the 
turtle  furnishing  only  the  garnish  and  the  name.” 
This  statement  gave  rise  to  much  correspondence 
at  the  time, 
turtle-stone,  s. 

Geol.:  A  popular  name  for  septarium  (q.  v./c 
“Septaria  have  been  polished  as  marble  ...  In 
Dorsetshire,  where  they  have  been  locally  termed  turtle- 
stones.” —  Woodward:  Geol.  England  and  Wales,  p.  326. 

tur  -tle,  v.  i.  [Tuetle  (2),  s.]  To  fish  or  hunt 
for  turtles. 

“He  occasionally  goes  off  on  a  turtling  expedition.”— 
Field,  Sept.  24,  1887. 

tur  -tier,  s.  [Eng.  turtl(e),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
fishes  or  hunts  for  turtles. 

“The  Jamaica  turtlers  visit  these  keys  with  good  suc¬ 
cess.” — Dampier;  Discourse  of  Winds,  ch.  iv. 

tur-tllng,  s.  [Turtle,  «.]  The  act  of  hunting 
for  or  catching  turtles. 

♦tur  -tur,  s.  [Lat.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  turtle-dove. 

“A  peyre  of  turturis  ortweie  culver  briddis.” — Wycliff 
Luke  ii. 

2.  Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Columbidse,  with  twenty- 
four  species,  from  the  Paleearctic,  Ethiopian,  and 
Oriental  regions,  and  Austro-Malaya.  Bill  rather 


[Lat.  turris= a  tower,  and  Gr. 


fare,  amidst,  what,  fail,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g5,  pot, 
wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian.  »  ce  =  e:  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


Green  Turtle. 


turves 
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slender,  tip  of  upper  mandible  gently  deflected, 
nostrils  at  base  covered  with  two  soft,  tumid ,  bare 
substances ;  tarsi  rather  shorter  than  middle  toe, 
which  is  longer  than  the  outer ;  tail  of  twelve  feath¬ 
ers,  rather  long,  and  considerably  rounded  or 
graduated;  wings  rather  long  and  pointed.  [Tur¬ 
tle-dove.] 

♦turve§,  s.  pi.  [Turf,  s.] 

tiir'-war,  s.  [Native  name.]  A  tanning  bark 
obtained  in  India  from  Cassia  auriculata. 

Tus'-can,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  Tuscanus;  Ital.  Toscano ; 
Fr.  Toscan.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Tuscany  in  Italy. 


B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lana. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Tuscany. 

2.  Arch. :  Tne  Tuscan  order  of  architecture. 

]T  Tuscan  style  of  Architecture ,  Tuscan  order:  A 
-style  of  architecture  which  originated  in  the  north 
of  Italy,  on  the  first  revival  of 
the  arts  in  the  free  cities,  and 
beyond  which  it  has  never  yet 
traveled,  except  in  some  exam- 

£les  which  were  introduced  by 
nigo  Jones  in  the  first  church 
of  St  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  and 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  por¬ 
ticoes  at.  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 

It  is  a  simpler  variety  of  the 
Doric  (q.  v.),  with  unfluted  col¬ 
umns  and  without  triglyphs. 

Tuscan-shrew,  s. 


Zodl. :  Crocidura  etrusca,  the  Tuscan, 
smallest  living  mammal,  meas¬ 
uring  from  the  snout  to  the  tip  of  the  tail  rather 
less  than  three  inches.  Fur  ashy-red  above,  light 
ash-colored  beneath,  tail  clothed  with  short  hairs, 
with  rings  of  longer  white  hairs ;  ears  moderate, 
projecting  from  the  fur.  Found  in  the  extreme 
south  of  Europe,  from  France  to  the  Black  Sea,  and 
in  the  north  of  Africa. 


tus  -cor,  s.  [Tusk.]  A  tusk  or  tush  of  a  horse. 


tush,  ♦twish,  interj.  [From  the  sound.]  An 
exclamation  indicating  rebuke,  contempt,  or  im¬ 
patience  ;  pshaw  !  pish  ! 


“  Tush,  say  they,  how  should  God  perceive  it?  is  there 
knowledge  in  the  Most  High?” — Psalm  lxxiii,  11. 

tush,  s.  [A  softened  form  of  tusk  (q.  v.) .]  A  long 
pointed  tooth  ;  a  tusk  ;  applied  especially  to  certain 
of  the  teeth  of  horses. 

“Strong  as  a  sea-beast’s  tushes,  and  as  white.” 

A.  C.  Swinburne:  Tristram  of  Lyonesse,  L 

♦tushed,  a.  [Tusked.] 

tusk  (1),  *tosch,  *tosche,  *tusch,  *tux,  subst. 
[A.  S.  fuse,  tux;  cogn.  with  0.  Fries,  tusk,  tosch; 
prob.  for  fwi.sc=with  the  notion  of  double  tooth, 
or  very  strong  tooth,  from  A.  S.  twis— double. 
(Skeat.)] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  (Pi.) :  Two  abnormally  long  teeth,  protruding 
from  the  mouth,  and  constituting  offensive  weapons. 
In  the  elephant,  the  narwhal,  the  dugong,  &c., 
these  enlarged  teeth  are  incisors,  while  in  the 
boar,  the  walrus,  the  hippopotamus,  &c.,  they  are 
canines. 

“  This  beast  (when  many  a  chief  his  tusks  had  slain) 
Great  Meleager  stretched  along  the  plain.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  ix.  661. 

*2.  The  share  of  a  plow  ;  the  tooth  of  a  harrow  or 
the  like. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Carp. :  The  beveled  shoulder  on  the  back  of  a 
tenon  of  a  binding  joist,  to  strengthen  it. 

2.  Locksmith. :  A  sharp  projecting  point  or  claw 
which  forms  a  means  of  engagement  or  attach¬ 
ment.  Used  in  the  parts  of  locks  in  which  bolts, 
tumblers,  &c.,  are  thus  provided  so  as  to  be 
touched,  dropped,  raised,  &c.,  by  the  key  directly 
or  by  intermediate  devices. 

tusk  (2),  s.  [Torsk.] 

♦tusk,  v.  i.  [Tusk  (1),  s.]  To  gnash  the  teeth  as 
a  boar ;  to  show  the  tusks. 

“  Nay,  now  you  puffe,  tusk,  and  draw  up  your  chin, 
Twirle  the  poore  chain  you  run  a  feasting  in.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Epigram  107. 

tus'-kar,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Icel.  torfskM,  from 
for/=turf,  and  skera= to  cut.]  An  iron  instrument 
with  a  wooden  handle,  used  for  cutting  peats. 
(Scotch.) 

tusked,  a.  [Eng.  tusk  (1),  s. ;  -e<2.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Furnished  with  tusks. 

“  The  tusked  boar  out  of  the  wood 
Upturns  it  by  the  roots.” 

Milton:  Psalm  lxxx* 


tusk-er,  s.  [Eng.  tusk  (1),  s. ;  -er.] 

1.  An  elephant  that  has  its  tusks  developed ;  one 
of  the  males  of  the  Asiatic  species. 

“  One  of  the  finest  tuskers  any  of  those  present  had  ever 
seen.” — Field,  Dec.  26,  1885. 

2.  A  wild  boar  with  well-developed  tusks. 

“  A  tusker  who  had,  however,  no  idea  of  running  away.” 
— London  Echo. 

tusk'-y,  a.  [Eng.  tusk  (1),  s. ;  -y.]  Having  tusks ; 
tusked. 

“The  scar  indented  by  the  tusky  boar.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xxiv.  385. 
tus -sac,  s.  [Tussock.] 
tus '-sell,  s.  [Tussek.] 

tus-ser,  tus-sore,  tus  -seh,  s.  [Native  Indian 
name.]  The  silk  spun  by  the  Tusser  Silkworm 
(q.  v.).  The  centers  of  the  traffic  are  in  Bengal,  the 
Central  Provinces.  Berar,  and  the  Nizam’s  country. 
There  are  generally  two  crops  of  the  insect  during 
the  year.  The  cocoons  are  purchased  in  May  and 
June  by  the  rearers  from  those  who  have  collected 
them  from  the  jungle;  the  female  cocoons  are  the 
larger.  They  are  almost  perfectly  smooth,  of  a 
gray  color,  with  darker  veins  across  the  outer  sur¬ 
face.  When  mature,  the  largest  are  about  two 
inches  long  by  one  and  a  quarter  broad,  those  of 
average  size  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  The 
inner  layer  of  the  fiber  is  quite  loose,  forming  a  soft 
cushion  for  the  insect  within.  The  silk,  when  ob¬ 
tained,  has  a  glossy  or  vitreous  look.  It  is  now 
manufactured  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  India,  being 
largely  used  for  cloaks  and  mantles  designed  for 
winter  wear.  No  kind  of  silk  so  closely  imitates 
seal-skin  or  is  so  durable.  It  is  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Utrecht  velvet,  and  has  the  rigidity 
requisite  to  render  it  a  valuable  material  for  car¬ 
pets.  ( Calcutta  Exhib.  Report.) 

tusser-silkworm,  s. 

Entom. :  Antherea  mylitta,  a  common  Indian 
silkworm,  which  yields  a  rather  coarse-looking,  but 
very  durable  silk.  It  is  wild  throughout  the  low 
hills  of  the  central  tableland  of  India,  being  absent 
from  the  Himalaya  mountains  and  from  the  allu¬ 
vial  plains.  It  feeds  on  many  shrubs  and  trees. 

tus-slc'-u-ljir,  a.  [Lat.  tussicularis,  from  fuss  is 
=a  cough.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cough. 

tus-si-lg,-gm'-e-3e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tussilago, 
genit.  tussilagin(is) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Tubuliflorse.  Leaves  alternate, 
all  radial,  broad ;  outer  flowers  female,  very  slen¬ 
der,  and  tubular  or  ligulate;  florets  of  the  disk 
tubular,  usually  bisexual ;  anther  cells  not  tailed ; 
arms  of  the  style  connate,  pubescent,  with  bifid, 
conical  tips.  (Sir  J.  Hooker.) 

tus-sl-la-go,  s.  [Lat.=coltsfoot  (see  def.),  from 
fMssis=acough,  from  theuseof  the  plant  as  acough 
medicine.] 

Bot.:  Coltsfoot;  the  typical  genus  of  Tussilaginese 
(q.  v.).  Heads  yellow,  solitary,  many-flowered; 
receptacle  naked;  involucre  of  a  single  row  of 
equal,  linear  scales  ;  florets  of  the  ray  long,  narrow, 
in  many  rows,  female  ;  those  of  the  disk  few,  male, 
both  yellow ;  pappus  pilose  ;  achenes  terete.  Closely 
akin  to  Petasites,  but  differs  by  the  pistillate  flow¬ 
ers  having  a  (sometimes  minute)  ligule.  Only  one 
known  species,  Tussilago  farfara.  [Coltsfoot.] 

*tus'-sls,s.  [Lat.] 

Pathol.:  A  cough,  a  catarrh. 

tps'-sle,  *tus'-sel,  *tus-tle,  s.  [Tussle,  y.]  A 
struggle  ;  a  contest ;  a  scuffle. 

“Does  he  wear  his  head? 

Because  the  last  we  saw  here  had  a  tussle.” 

Byron:  Vision  of  Judgment,  xviii. 

tus  -sle,  *tus-tle,  *tuz'-zle,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A  varia  t 
of  tousle  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  struggle ;  to  scuffle. 

“  Did  tustle  with  red-ey’d  pole-cat.” 

Percy:  Reliques;  St.  George  for  England. 

B.  Trans.;  To  struggle  with. 

“Muzzle  and  tuzzle  and  hug  thee.” — Centlivre:  Busie 
Body  (1709),  p.  44. 

tus -sock,  tus -suck,  tus -SAC,  subst.  [A  dimin. 
from  Dan.  tusk=a  tuft,  a  tassel;  Sw.  dial.  tuss= a 
wisp  of  hay ;  cf.  Welsh  tusw,  tuswy=a  wisp,  a  bun¬ 
dle.] 

1.  A  clump,  a  tuft  or  small  hillock  of  growing 
grass. 

“Both  were  constructed  in  thick  tussocks  of  coarse 
grass  or  rusheB.” — Scribner' s  Magazine,  Dec.,  1878,  p.  170. 

2.  A  tuft  or  lock,  as  of  hair  or  the  like  ;  a  tangled 
knot. 

“Such  laying  of  the  hair  in  tussocks  and  tufts.” — Lati¬ 
mer. 


2.  Her.:  Having  tusks  of  such  or  such  a  tincture.  3.  The  same  as  Tussock-grass  (q.  v.). 

(Said  of  boars,  elephants,  <fcc.)  4.  The  same  as  Tussock-moth  (q.  v.). 

b6il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  ^  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


tussock-grass,  s. 

Bot.,  dbc.:  Dactylis  ccespitosa  (=Festuca  flabeU 
lata),  a  grass  forming  tufts  five  to  six  feet  high  in 
the  Falkland  Islands,  Tierra  del  Fuego,  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  Cape  Horn,  &c.  It  was  first  discovered 
by  Commerson  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan  in  1767. 
Its  appropriate  habitat  is  the  seashore,  where  it 
will  grow  even  on  sand  dunes.  Either  as  green 
fodder  or  as  hay,  it  is  said  to  be  unrivaled  as  food 
for  cattle,  horses,  &c.  Pigs  and  other  animals  grub 
up  the  sweet  roots,  which  they  eat  eagerly, 
tussock-moth,  s. 

Entom.:  The  genus  Dasychira,  belonging  to  the 
family  Liparidse.  The  antennse  are  crenulated  in 
the  female ;  the  fore  legs  are  very  hairy.  The  larva 
is  very  beautiful,  with  tufts  of  colored  hair  down 
the  back. 

tus'-sock-^,  a.  [Eng.  tussock;  -y.]  Abounding 
in  or  resembling  tussocks  or  tufts. 

“We  emerged  on  tracts  of  tussocky  grass,  interspersed 
here  and  there  in  park-like  fashion  with  clumps  of  trees.” 
— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

tus'-suck,  s.  [Tussock.] 
tus-sore',  8.  [Tusser.] 

tut,  interj.  [From  the  sound;,  cf.  Fr.  trut=tush, 
tut.]  An  exclamation  denoting  impatience,  rebuke, 
or  contempt ;  tush  I  pish  1 

"Tut,  this  was  nothing  but  an  argument.” 

Shakesp..  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  2. 

♦tut,  v.  i.  [Tut,  interj.']  To  speak  contemptu¬ 
ously  and  slightingly. 

“ Tutting  over  the  globe  or  the  sun.” — Lytton:  Caxtona, 
bk.  viii.,  ch.  iii. 

♦tut,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  An  imperial  crown  of  a  golden  globe,  with  a 
cross  on  it ;  a  mound.  (Bailey.) 

2.  A  hassock. 

“Paid  for  a  tut  for  him  that  drawes  the  bellowes  of  the 
orgaines  to  sit  upon.” — Churchwardens’  Accounts  of  Ched- 
dle,  1637. 

♦tu'-tage  (age  as  Ig),  subst.  [Lat.  fwfu8=safe.] 
Tutelage  (q.  v.). 

*tu  -ta-ment,  s.  [Lat.  tutamentum,  from  tutus 
=  safe.]  Protection,  guardianship. 

“  The  holy  cross  is  the  true  tutament.” 

.  Davies:  Holy  Roode,  p.  19. 

t\i-ta  -ni-a,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  white  alloy 
for  tableware,  &c.  German:  copper,  1;  tin,  48; 
antimony ,  4.  Spanish :  steel,  1 ;  tin,  24 ;  antimony,  2. 

tu  -tel-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Lat.  tutela=protec- 
tion,  from  tutus=safe  ;  tueor—  to  protect.] 

1.  Guardianship,  protection.  (Applied  to  the  per¬ 
son.) 

“  He  submitted  without  reluctance  to  the  tutelage  of  a 
council  of  war  nominated  by  the  lord-lieutenant.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  The  state  of  being  under  a  guardian  or  pro¬ 
tector  ;  care  or  protection  enjoyed. 

tu  -te-lar,  tu’-te-lar-jr,  a.  [Lat.  tutelaris,  from 
tufela= guardianship,  tutelage  (q.  v.)  ;  French  tut6- 
laire .] 

1.  Guarding,  protecting ;  having  the  charge,  care, 
or  protection  of  a  person  or  thing  ;  guardian. 

“  Where  wast  thou  then,  sweet  Charity?  where  then. 
Thou  tutelary  friend  of  helpless  men?” 

Cowper:  Charity,  142. 

2.  Tending  to  guard  or  protect ;  protective. 

*tu -tele,  s.  [Lat.  tutela .]  Tutelage. 

“He  was  to  have  the  tutele  and  ward  of  his  children.” — 
Howell:  Letters,  i.  2,  15. 

tu'-ten-ag,  tu-ten-age,  ♦tu-tan-age,  s.  [Hind.] 

1.  A  white  alloy,  of  copper,  50 ;  nickel,  19 ;  and 
zinc,  31,  used  for  table-ware,  &c.  It  resembles  Pack- 
fong,  Chinese  white  copper,  albata,  and  German 
silver.  The  alloy  has  various  names  and  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  ingredients  ;  a  small  quantity  of  lead  or 
iron  is  added  in  some  formulae. 

2.  Zinc  or  spelter. 

tu-ti-or-i§m  (ti  as  Shi),  s.  [Eccles.  Latin  tuti- 
orismus,  from  tutior,  compar.  of  Lat.  tutus=s&fe.] 
Church  Hist.  &  Theology :  Mitigated  Rigorism ; 
the  doctrine  which,  while  holding  that  obedience  to 
the  law  is  always  the  safer  and  better  way,  allows 
that  an  opinion  of  the  highest  intrinsic  probability 
in  favor  of  liberty  may  sometimes  be  followed. 
[Rigorism.] 

“The  arguments  adduced  by  its  advocates  really  tend 
to  Tutiorism.” — Addis  &  Arnold:  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  602. 

tu-ti-or-Ist(tiasshl),  a.&s.  [Eng.  tutior  (ism) ; 
- ist .] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  guided  by  the 
principles  of  Tutiorism  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  substantive : 

Church  Hist.  <&  Theology :  A  theologian  or  con¬ 
fessor  who  adopts,  and  is  guided  by  the  principles 
of  Tutiorism. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  t 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  d@L 
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tut'-mouthed,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  tote,  toot ;  A.  S. 
tdtian=to  projectj  and  Eng.  mouthed.']  Having  a 
projecting  under  jaw. 

“Broncus:  Tut-mouthed,  gag-toothed.” — Littleton:  Lat. 
Wet.,  8.  v.  Broncus. 

tut-nose,  subst.  [Tutmouthed.]  A  snub  nose. 
(Prov.) 

tu’-t5r,  *tu  -tour,  s.  [Fr.  tuteur,  from  Lat.  tu- 
torem,  accus.  of  tutor  =  a  guardian,  from  tutus— aafe, 
for  tuitus,  pa.  par.  of  tueor— to  look  after,  to  guard ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  tutor;  I  tal.  tut  ore.] 

*1.  A  guardian ;  one  who  has  the  care  or  charge  of 
a  person  or  thing. 

2.  One  who  has  the  charge  of  instructing  another 
in  various  branches  or  in  any  branch  of  learning ;  a 
teacher,  an  instructor;  espec.,  a  private  instructor. 

“No  science  is  so  speedily  learned  by  the  noblest  genius 
without  a  tutor.'’ — Watts. 

3.  In  English  Universities,  one  of  a  body  attached 
to  the  various  colleges  or  halls,  by  whom,  assisted 
by  lecturers,  the  education  of  the  students  is  chiefly 
conducted.  They  are  selected  from  the  fellows,  and 
are  also  responsible  for  the  general  discipline  of 
the  students. 

4.  In  American  Universities,  a  teacher  subordi¬ 
nate  to  a  professor. 

tu'-t5r,  v.  t.  [Tutor,  s.] 

*1.  To  have  the  guardianship,  care,  or  charge  of. 

2.  To  instruct,  to  teach. 

“She  tutored  some  in  Daedalus’s  art, 

And  promised  they  should  act  his  wild  goose  part.” 

Cowper:  Anti-Thelyphthora. 

3.  To  train,  to  discipline,  to  correct. 

“Give  sorrow  leave  awhile  to  tutor  me 
To  this  submission.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iv. 

tu'-t5r-age  (age  as  I£),  s.  [Eng.  tutor,  s. ;  -age.] 
The  office,  occupation,  or  authority  of  a  tutor  or 
guardian ;  tutelage,  guardianship. 

“Children  care  not  for  the  company  of  their  parents  or 
tutors,  and  men  will  care  less  for  theirs  who  would  make 
them  children  by  usurping  a  tutorage.” — Government  of 
the  Tongue. 

tu -tor-ess,  s.  [Eng.  tutor,  s.;-ess.]  A  female 
tutor ;  an  instructress,  a  governess. 

“Fidelia  shall  be  your  tutoress." — Moore:  Foundling. 

tu-tor’-l-al,  a.  [Latin  tutorius,  from  tutor=  a 
guardian.]  Pertaining  to  or  exercised  by  a  tutor  or 
instructor. 

“The  head  has  no  active  tutorial  duties.” — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

*tu'-tor-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  tutor,  s. ;  -ism.]  The  office, 
state,  or  duty  of  a  tutor  or  tutors ;  tutorship. 

*tu  -tSr-iy,  a.  [Eng.  tutor,  s. ;  -Z^/.]  Pertaining 
to,  suiting,  or  like  a  tutor ;  pedagogic. 

“The  Earl  .  .  .  was  not  a  little  tutorly  in  his  Majesty’s 
affairs.” — North:  Examen,  p.  453. 

tu  -tor-sMp,  s.  [Eng.  tutor,  s. ;  -ship.] 

1.  Guardianship,  charge,  care,  tutelage. 

“He  that  should  grant  a  tutorship,  restraining  his 
grant  to  some  one  certaine  thinge  or  cause,  should  doe 
but  idely.” — Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity,  bk.  v.,  g  80. 

2.  The  office  of  a  tutor  or  private  instructor ;  the 
office  of  a  college  tutor. 

*tu  -tor-^,  *tu-tor-ie,  s.  [English  tutor,  s. ;  -y.] 
Tutorage,  instruction,  tutelage. 

“The  guardianship  or  tutorie  of  a  king  expired  sooner 
than  of  another  priuate  person.” — Holinshed:  Hist.  Scot¬ 
land  (an.  1524). 

*tu'-tress,  *tu'-trlx,  subst.  [Eng.  tutor ;  -ess;  Fr. 
tutrice,  from  Latin  tutricem,  accus.  of  tutrix  =  a 
female  guardian.] 

1.  A  female  guardian. 

2.  A  female  instructor ;  a  tutoress ;  a  governess. 
{Lit.  dkfig .) 

“Kouen,  Geneva,  and  Pisa  have  been  tutresses  of  all  1 
know.” — Ruskin,  in  St.  James’s  Gazette,  Feb.  9,  1886. 

tut'-SSin,  s.  [Fr.  toute- 
saine—  all  heal,  from  tout 
(Latin  tofws^whole)  and 
sain  (Lat.  sanus)  —  sound.] 

Botany : 

■  1.  Park  leaves ;  Hyperi¬ 
cum  androscemum= Andro- 
scemum  officinale.  The  stem, 
which  is  about  two  feet 
high,  is  shrubby,  com¬ 
pressed;  the  leaves  large 
sessile,  ovate,  the  cymes 
terminal  with  large  flowers, 
the  fruit  fleshy,  and  resem-  Tutsan  and  Fruit, 
bling  a  berry,  especially 

when  unripe.  Found  in  hedges  and  shrubby 
places. 

2.  {PI.):  The  Hypericacese.  {Bindley.) 

“The  healing  tutsan  then,  and  plantane  for  a  sore.” 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  13. 


tut’-ta,  a.  [Ital.,  from  Lat.  <o<«s= whole.] 

Music :  All,  the  whole ;  tuttaforza,  the  full  power 
or  force ;  tutto  arco,  the  whole  length  of  the  bow. 
tut'-ti,  s.  &  a.  [Ital.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Music : 

1.  A  direction  that  every  performer  is  to  take 
part  in  the  execution  of  the  passage  or  movement. 
(Opposed  to  solo  or  soli.) 

2.  In  a  concerto,  a  direction  for  the  orchestra  to 
play  while  the  solo  instrument  is  silent. 

B.  As  adj. :  Applied  to  a  passage  in. which  all  the 
voices  or  instruments  are  employed  ;  in  a  concerto, 
used  of  a  passage  when  the  solo  instrument  is 
silent. 

Tut'-tle,  s.  [The  astronomer  who  discovered  the 
comet.]  (See  etym.  and  compound.) 

Tuttle’s  comet,  s. 

Astron. :  A  comet,  the  orbit  of  which  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  August  meteors, 
tut'-t^,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  The  flower  of  Prunus  cerasus. 

"A  phial  of  rose-water,  and  powder  of  tutty.” — Tatler, 
No.  266. 

*2.  A  nosegay. 

“  She  can  wreathes  and  tuttyes  make.” 

J.  Campion,  in  English  Garner,  iii.  283. 

tut -work,  s.  [Etym.  of  first  element  doubtful ; 
second,  Eng.  work:.] 

Mining :  Dead-work.  [Dead,  B.  II.] 

tut  -work-er,  s.  [Eng.  tutwork;  -er.] 

Mining:  (See  extract.) 

“  The  labor  underground  is  performed  by  two  classes  of 
men,  the  tutworkers  and  tributers.  The  former  are  those 
who  execute  work  by  the  piece,  generally  calculated  by 
the  fathom.” — Cassell’s  Technical  Educator,  iii.  64. 

tut-work-m^n,  s.  [Eng.  tutwork;  man.] 
Mining:  A  tutworker  (q.  v.). 
tfi-whit’  tfi  whoo  ,  s.  [From  the  sound.]  The 
cry  of  the  owl. 

“The  tuwhits  are  lulled  I  wot, 

Thy  tuwhoos  of  yesternight.” 

Tennyson:  The  Owl,  second  song. 

tfi-yere'  (or  as  twe’-yare),  subst.  [Fr.,  akin  to 
tuyau=&  pipe;  cf.  Dut.  tuit;  O.  H.  Ger.  tuda ;  Dan. 
tud=&  pipe.) 

Metall. :  A  name  formerly  given  to  the  opening  in 
a  blast  furnace  to  admit  the  nozzle  of  the  blast- 
pipe,  as  well  as  to  the  nozzle  itself,  but  now  applied 
to  the  blast-pipe.  A  tube  having  a  conical  end, 
with  its  appurtenances  for  regulating  and  direct¬ 
ing  a  current  of  air  upon  the  metal  in  a  smelting 
furnace  or  forge.  The  tuyeres  of  the  Bessemer 
convertor  are  perforated  blocks  of  fire-brick  set  in 
the  floor  of  the  retort,  and  affording  passage  for 
the  air  into  the  mass  of  liquid  metal  above. 
[  W  ater-tuyere.] 

*tuz,  s.  [Cf.  tussock.]  A  lock  or  tuft  of  hair,  or 
the  like.  {Dryden :  Persius,  iv.  90.) 

*tuz-zl-muz -zI-0,  s.  [Cf.  tuz.]  Atuz;atuft. 
“Another  commanded  to  remove  the  tuzzimuzzios  of 
flowers  from  his  feete,  and  to  take  the  branch  of  (life  out 
of  his  hand.” — Trewnesse  of  the  Christian  Religion,  p.  391. 
*twa,  twae,  a.  [Two.]  {Scotch.) 

“If  ye  gang,  I’ll  gang  too;  for  between  the  twa  o’  ns 
we’ll  hae  wark  enough.” — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  vii. 

twa-lofted,  a.  Two-storied.  {Scotch.) 
twad  -die,  *twat'-tle,  *twa-tle,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A 

variant  of  tattle  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans.:  To  chatter  or  speak  unmeaningly. 

“  No  gloazing  fable  I  twattle.” 

Stanyhurst :  Virgil’s  ASneid,  ii. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  talk  unmeaningly,  to  prate,  to 
chatter. 

“  Vaynelye  toe  twattle.” 

Stanyhurst:  Virgil’s  ASneid,  iv. 

twad-dle,  *twat-tle,  s.  [Twaddle,  v .] 

1.  Unmeaning  talk,  silly  chatter,  nonsense. 

“The  penny  cockney  bookseller,  pouring  endless 

volumes  of  sentimental  twaddle.” — Thackeray:  English 
Humorists,  lect.  v. 

2.  A  twaddler. 

“The  devil  take  the  twaddle!” — Scott:  St.  Ronan’s  Well, 
ch.  xxx. 

twad'-dler,  s.  [Eng.  twaddl{e),  v.  ;-erv]  One  who 
twaddles ;  one  who  prates  or  talks  in  a  weak  or 
silly  manner  on  commonplace  subjects. 

“  A  laugh  at  the  style  of  this  ungrammatical  tivaddler.” 
— Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  li. 

twad'-dllng,  *twat  -tling,  adj.  &  s.  [Twad¬ 
dle, 

A.  As  adi. :  Talking,  or  given  to  talking,  in  a  silly 
manner;  chattering;  prating. 


B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  one  who  twaddles ;  empty, 
silly  talk ;  nonsense. 

“You  keep  such  a  twattling  with  you  and  your 
bottling.”— Swift:  To  Dr.  Sheridan. 

twain,  *twaine,  *tuayn,  *twei,  *tweie, 
*twei-en,  *tweighe,  *tweine,  *twey,  *twey-en, 
*tweyn,  *tweyne,  a.  &  s.  [Prop,  masculine, 
while  two  is  feminine  and  neuter;  but  this  dis¬ 
tinction  was  early  disregarded.  A.  S.  twegen,  masc. 
nom.  and  acc. ;  twegra,  genit. ;  twdm ,  dat. ;  cogn. 
with  Dan.  to,  tvende;  Goth,  twaim,  dat.  of  twai= 
two;  twans.twos,  twa,  accus.;  Ger.  zween—  two 
(masc.) ;  O.  H.  Ger.  zw6n£.]  [Two,  Twin.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Two  (now  used  only  in  poetry). 

“  He  wote  well  that  the  gold  is  with  us  tweye.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12,760. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  pair,  a  couple. 

“  Tweyne  in  a  bed  the  toon  shall  be  taken  and  the  tother 
left.” — Wycliffe:  Matthew  xxiv. 

IT  In  twain  :  In  two,  asunder. 

“When  old  winter  split  the  rocks  in  twain” 

Dryden  ■  Virgil,  Georgic  iv.  202. 

twain-cloud,  s. 

Meteorol. :  The  same  as  Cumulo-stratus  (q.  v.). 
twait,  twaite  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ichthy.:  Alosa  finta.  Called  also  twaite-shad. 
and  thwaite.  [Shad,  3.] 

twaite  (2),  subst.  [Thwaite  (1),  s.l  Woodland 
grubbed  up  and  converted  into  arable  land, 
twal,  twall,  a.  [Twelve.]  Twelve.  {Scotch.) 

“  You  would  give  your  fair  bounds  and  barony  for  a 
square  yard  of  rock  that  would  be  dry  for  twal  hours.”— 
Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  vii. 

twal  -pen-nle§,  s.  [Scotch  twal= twelve,  and 
Eng.  pennies .]  One  penny  sterling,  equivalent  to 
twelve  pence  of  ancient  Scottish  currency.  {Scott: 
Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  iv.) 

twal-pen-ny,  *twal -pen-nie,  a.  [Twalpen- 

NIES.  j  Worth  twelve  pence  of  ancient  Scotch  cur¬ 
rency. 

twalpennie-worth,  8.  A  small  quantity,  a  pen¬ 
nyworth.  {Scotch.) 

"And  whiles  twalpennie-worth  o’  nappy 
Can  foake  the  bodies  unco  happy.” 

Burns:  Twa  Dogs. 

twafig,  *twangue,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Of  imitative  ori¬ 
gin  ;  cf.  tang  (2),  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  sound  with  a  quick,  sharp  noise ;  to  make 
the  ringing  sound  of  a  tense  string. 

“  To  6how 

An  archer’s  art,  and  boasts  his  twanging  bow.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  Aineid,  v.  688. 

2.  To  be  uttered  with  a  sharp  or  nasal  sound. 

3.  To  play  on  a  stringed  instrument. 

“  When  the  harper  twangeth  or  singeth  a  song,  all  the 
companie  must  be  whist.” — Holinshed:  Description  of 
Ireland,  ch.  viii. 

4.  To  give  out  a  clear,  ringing  sound,  as  that  of  a 
trumpet. 

“  Hark!  ’tis  the  twanging  horn  o’er  yonder  bridge.” 

Cowper:  Task,  iv.  1. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  sound  with  a  sharp,  ringing  noise, 
as  by  pulling  a  tense  string  and  suddenly  letting  it 

o. 

2.  To  utter  with  a  sharp,  shrill,  or  nasal  tone. 

“A  thousand  names  are  tossed  into  the  crowd; 

Some  whispered  softly,  and  some  twang’d  aloud.” 

Cowper:  Charity,  618. 

*1T  To  go  off  twanging :  To  go  well  or  happily. 

“  Had  he  died, 

It  had  gone  off  twanging.” 

Massinger :  Roman  Actor,  ii.  2. 

twang  (1) ,  s.  <fe  inter  j.  [Twang,  v.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  sharp,  quick  sound,  as  of  a  string  drawn 
tense,  and  then  suddenly  let  go. 

“  The  sinew  forged  string 
Did  give  a  mighty  twang.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Tliad,  iv. 

2.  A  sharp,  clear  sound  as  of  a  trumpet  or  hom. 

“  A  cheer  and  a  twang  of  the  horn.” — Field,  Sept.  25, 
1886. 

3.  An  affected  modulation  of  the  voice ;  a  nasal 
sound. 

“  His  voice  was  something  different  from  the  human, 
having  a  little  twang  like  that  of  string-music.” — Search: 
Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xxiii. 

B.  As  interj. :  With  a  sharp,  quick  sound,  as  that 
made  by  a  bowstring. 

“  There’s  one,  the  best  in  all  my  quiver, 

Twang!  thro’  his  very  heart  and  liver.” 

Prior:  Mercury  and  Cupid. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
Qr,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  6;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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twenty-fours 


twang  (2),  s.  [Tang,  (1),  s.]  After-taste;  a  dis-  generally  combined  in  the  same  yarn.  The  best  is 


agreeable  flavor  left  in  the  mouth 

“Though  the  liquor  was  not  at  all  impaired  thereby  in 
substance  or  virtue,  it  might  get  some  twang  of  the  ves¬ 
sel.” — Search:  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii. ,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xxiii. 

twan'-gle,  v.i.  &  t.  [A  frequent,  from  twang,  v. 
{<!•  v.)] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  twang, 

“  Sometimes  a  thousand  twangling  instruments 
Will  hum  about  mine  ears.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  2. 

B.  Trans.:  To  twang. 

“The  young  Andrea  .  .  .  twangles  his  guitar.” — 

Thackeray :  Shabby-Genteel  Story,  ch.  ii. 

twan'-gle,  subst.  [Twangle,  v.]  A  twangling 
■sound ;  a  twang. 

twan'-gllng,  adj.  [Twangle,  v.]  Twanging, 
noisy.] 

♦twank,  s.  [Twank,  v.]  A  twang, 
twank,  v.  t.  [A  word  imitative  of  a  sharper 
■and  more  abrupt  sound  than  twang.']  To  twang ; 
to  cause  to  make  a  sharp,  twanging  sound. 

“A  freeman  of  London  has  the  privilege  of  disturbing 
a  wholestreet  with  twanking of  a  brass  kettle.” — Addison. 

twan'-kay,  s.  [Chin.=lit.  beacon  brook.]  A  sort 
■of  green  tea. 

’twa§.  [A  common  contraction  of  it  was.] 
twa  -some,  a.  &  s.  [Twosome.]  (Scotch.) 
*twat-tle  (1),  v.  i.  &  t.  [Twaddle.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  talk  much  and  sillily ;  to  prate, 
to  twaddle. 

“The  apostle  Paul  finds  fault  with  a  certain  sort  of 
women  who  were  prattlers,  which  would  go  from  house  to 
house  twattling,  and  babbling  out  frothy  speech  that  was 
good  for  nothing.” — Whateley :  Redemption  of  Time,  p.  15. 
(1634.) 

B.  Trans.:  To  talk  or  utter  idly. 

twat'-tle  (2),  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  pet,  to 
make  much  of.  ( Prov .) 

*twat’-tle,s.  [Twattle  (1),  v.]  Twaddle,  non¬ 
sense. 

*twat-tler,  s.  [Eng.  twattl(e)  (l),v. ;  -er.]  A 
twaddler. 

*tway,  a.  &  s.  [Twain.] 

*  j[  In  tway :  In  twain,  in  two,  asunder. 

“  It  clove  Ms  plumed  crest  in  tway.'f 

Spenser:  F.  Q II.  vi.  3. 

tway-blade,  twy-blade,  s. 

Bot. :  Listera  ovata,  an  orchid,  about  a  foot  high, 
having  two  ovate,  elliptic,  opposite  leaves,  whence 
its  popular  name.  Flowers  distant  upon  the  spike, 
yellowish-green.  The  allied  L.  cordata,  with  stems 
three  to  five  inches  high,  and  a  few  very  small 
spiked  greenish-brown  flowers,  is  called  the  Lesser 
Tway-blade. 

tway-coned,  a.  Having  two  cones  or  peaks. 

“I  would  scale  the  tway-coned  Ben.” 

Blackie:  Highlands  and  Islands,  p.  96. 

*tweag,  *tweague,  s.  [Tweag,  v.]  Distress,  per¬ 
plexity. 

“This  put  the  old  fellow  in  a  rare  tweague.” — Ar- 
buthnot:  Hist.  John  Bull ,  pt.  ii. 

tweak,  *tweag,  *twick,  *twikke,  v.  t.  [A.  S. 

twiccan,  twiccian  (Somner) ;  cogn.  with  Low  Ger. 
twikken— to  tweak  ;  Ger.  zwicken= to  pinch,  to  nip  ; 
zwick= a  pinch.  Twitch,  v.  is  a  softened  form.]  To 
twitch  ;  to  pinch  and  pull  with  a  sudden  jerk.  (Said 
most  frequently  of  the  nose.) 

“  Quoth  he, 

Tweaking  his  nose,  ‘  you  are,  great  sir, 

A  self-denying  conqueror.’  ” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  pt.  i.,  c.  2. 

tweak,  *tweag,  s.  [Tweak,  v.] 

1,  A  sharp  pinch  or  pull ;  a  twitch. 

“No  passion  so  weak,  but  gives  it  a  tweak.” 

Swift:  Riddle  25. 

*2.  Distress,  trouble,  perplexity. 

*3.  A  prostitute. 

“Then 

Hushed  a  tweak  in  gesture  flaunting.” 

Drunken  Bamaby. 

*4.  A  whoremonger. 


made  of  all  wool,  but  in  inferior  kinds  shoddy  and 
cotton  are  also  introduced. 

B.  As  adj.:  Made  of  the  cloth  so  called. 

twee  -die,  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful;  prob.  allied 
to  twiddle  or  twaddle  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  handle  lightly  ;  to  twiddle,  to  fiddle  with. 

2.  To  wheedle,  to  cajole. 

“A  fiddler  brought  in  with  him  a  body  of  lusty  young 
fellows,  whom  he  had  tweedled  into  the  service.”— Addison. 

twee'-dle,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  sound,  such 
as  is  made  by  a  Addle. 

twee-dle-dee',  s.  [Tweedle,  s.,  Tweedledum.] 

twee-dle-dum  ,  s.  [Tweedle,  s.]  A  word  used 
only  in  the  phrase,  the  distinction  between  tweedle¬ 
dum  and  tweedledee.  The  suggestion  is  that  the 
only  difference  between  the  two  is  in  sound — a  dis¬ 
tinction  without  a  difference.  The  expression  arose 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  there  was  a  dispute 
between  the  admirers  of  Bononcini  and  those  of 
Handel,  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  those  musi¬ 
cians.  Among  the  first  were  the  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough  and  most  of  the  nobility  ;  among  the  latter 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  Pope,  and  Arbuthnot. 

“Some  say,  compared  to  Bononcini, 

That  Mynheer'Handel’s  but  a  ninny; 

Others  aver  that  he  to  Handel 
Is  scarcely  fit  to  hold  a  candle. 

Strange  all  this  difference  should  be 
’Twixt  tweedledum  and  tweedledee.” 

J.  Byrom. 

ftweeg,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

ZoOl. :  One  of  the  popular  names  used  in  America 
for  the  large  salamander,  Menopoma  alleganiensis. 
[Menopoma.] 

tweel,  v.  t.  [Twill.] 

tweeled,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Twilled.] 

’tween,  prep.  [See  def.]  A  contraction  of  be¬ 
tween. 

tweer,  s.  [Tuyeee.] 

twee§e,  tweeze,  s.  [Tweezees.]  A  case  of 
instruments. 

“  I  have  sent  you  .  .  .  the  French  lever  and  tweeses 

you  writ  for.” — Howell:  Letters,  bk.  i.,  let.  17. 

*tweez  -er,  s.  [Tweezees.] 
tweezer-case,  s.  A  case  for  holding  or  carrying 
tweezers. 

“There  heroes’  wits  are  kept  in  pond’rous  vases, 

And  beaux’  in  snuff-boxes  and  tweezer-cases.” 

Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock,  v.  116. 

tweez  -er§,  s.  pi.  [The  word  does  not  now  occur 
in  the  singular.  A  tweeser,  or  tweezer,  was  an  in¬ 
strument  contained  in  a  tweese  (q.  v.).  Tweezers 
is  thus  for  tweeses,  a  double  plural  from  twee,  from 
O.  Fr.  estuy  (Fr.  6tui)=&  case  of  instruments,  a 
sheath.] 

1.  A  delicate  kind  of  pincers  with  two  fingers, 
adapted  for  grasping  hairs.  Used  among  almost 
all  nations,  especially  among  those  who  eradicate 
the  beard. 

“  And  there  bought  me  a  pair  of  tweezers,  cost  me  14s.” 
— Pepys:  Diary,  1662. 

2.  A  surgeon’s  case  of  instruments. 

*twei-fold,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  twei= two,  and  fold.] 

Twofold. 

twelfth,  *twelfte,  adj.  &  s.  [A.  S.  twelfta.] 
[Twelve.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  The  second  after  the  tenth;  the  ordinal  of 
twelve. 

“  He  found  Elisha  plowing  with  twelve  yoke  of  oxen 
and  he  with  the  twelfth.”—!  Kings  xix.  19. 

2.  Being  or  constituting  one  of  twelve  equal  parts 
into  which  anything  is  or  may  be  divided. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.j  One  of  twelve  equal  parts,  into 
which  anything  is  or  may  be  divided. 

2.  JHusiC  • 

(1)  An  interval  of  twelve  diatonic  degrees,  the 
replicate  of  the  fifth. 

(2)  An  organ-stop  tuned  twelve  notes  above  the 
diapasons. 

ftwelfth-cake,  s.  Alarge  cake  into  which  a  bean, 
ring,  or  other  article  was  introduced,  prepared  for 


tweed,  s.  &  a.  [Usually  derived  from  the  name 
of  the  river  which  falls  into  the  sea  at  Berwick.  It 

is  said,  however,  that  some  cloth  called  on  an  in-  or  nrner  artime  was  mnuuu™u,u1Dua1»u.vi 

voice  tweels,  or  tweeled,  that  is,  woven  diagonally,  night  festivals  The  cake  being  cut  up 

having  been  sent  to  London,  the  word,  which  was  £wel^ 

was  accepted  as  the  king  for  the  occasion. 

ftwelfth-day,  twelfth-tide,  s.  The  twelfth  day 
after  Christmas-day  ;  the  festival  of  the  Epiphany 
(q.  v.). 

ttwelfth-night,  s.  The  evening  of  Twelfth-day 
(q.  v.).  Many  social  rites  and  ceremonies 
long  been  connected  with  this  night, 
twelfth-tide,  s.  [Twelfth-day.] 


have 


the  Tweed,  and  the  designation  tweed  was  conse¬ 
quently  an  appropriate  one,  it  was  allowed  to 
stand,  even  after  the  error  had  been  detected. 

(  Weekly  Times,  Feb.  21, 1875.)] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Fabric :  A  light,  twilled  woolen  fabric  for  men’s 
wear,  with  an  unfinished  surface.  Two  colors  are 

^  py-ut  jowl ;  cat!  cell  chorus,  <;hm,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  existph  =  f. 

.clan,  -t'ian  =  ahi.  Uion,  -sioA  =  shun!  tion,  -,ion  =  thin,  -tiens,  -cions,  -mous  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =»*1,  del. 


twelve,  *twelf,  *twolf,  adj.  &  s.  [A.  S.  twelf, 
twelfe ;  cogn.  with  O.  Fris.  twelef,  twilif,  twelf, 
tolef;  Dut .twaalf;  Icel.  tolf;  Dan.  tolv;  Sw.  tolf; 
O.  H.  Ger.  zwelif;  Ger.  zwblf;  Goth,  twalif.  From 
two  and  a  root  lif=lik;  Gr.  deka;  Lat.  decern— ten 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  The  sum  of  ten  and  two ;  twice  six ;  a 
dozen. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  number  which  consists  of  two  and  ten;  a 
dozen. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  twelve  units,  as  12  or  xii. 
IT  (1)  In  twelves: 

Print. :  In  duodecimo. 

“Little’s  lyricks  shinefw  hot-pressed  twelves.” 

Byron:  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

(2)  The  twelve : 

Script. :  The  twelve  apostles. 

“  He  sat  down  with  the  twelve.” — Matt.  xxvi.  20. 
twelve-mo,  s.  [Duodecimo.] 
twelve-month,  *twelf-monthe,  s.  A  period  of 
twelve  months  ;  a  year. 

“  But  this  our  purpose  is  a  twelve-month  old.” 

Shakesp.:  King  Henry  IV.,  i.  1. 

twelve-pence,  s.  A  shilling, 
twelve-penny,  a. 

1.  Lit.:  Sold  for  a  shilling;  costing  or  worth  a 
shilling. 

“  I  would  wish  no  other  revenge  from  this  rhyming 
judge  of  the  twelve-penny  gallery.” — Dryden. 

*2.  Fig. :  Applied  to  anything  of  insignificant 
value. 

“Trifles  and  twelve-penny  matters.” — Heylin. 
twelve-score,  adject.  Twelve  times  twenty ;  two 
hundred  and  forty.  Twelve-score  was  a  common 
length  for  a  shot  in  archery,  and  hence  a  measure 
often  alluded  to ;  the  word  yards,  which  is  implied, 
being  generally  omitted. 

“I’ll  procure  this  fat  rogue  a  charge  of  foot,  and  I 
know,  his  death  will  be  a  march  of  twelve-score.”  — 
Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  4. 

twelve-tables,  s.  pi.  [Table,  s.] 
twelve-wired  bird  of  paradise,  s. 

Ornith.:  Seleucides  alba,  from  New  Guinea.  Its 
general  plumage  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  velvety 
black,  but  on  closer  ex¬ 
amination  it  is  found 
that  every  part  of  it 
glows  with  the  most  ex¬ 
quisite  metallic  tints — ■ 
rich  bronze,  intense  vio¬ 
let,  and,  on  the  edges 
of  the  breast-feathers, 
brilliant  green.  An  im¬ 
mense  tuft  of  dense 
plumes  of  a  fine  orange- 
buff  color,  springs  from 
each  side  of  the  body, 
and  six  of  these  on  each 
side  terminate  in  a 
black  curled  shaft. 

( Wallace.) 

*twenge,  verb  trans. 

[Twinge,  v.]  To  press 
lightly,  to  tweak. 

“He  twengede  and  schok  hir  by  the  nose.” 

Life  of  St.  Dunstan,  81. 

twen  -tLqth,  a.&s.  [A.  S.  twentigodha,  twento- 
godha.]  [Twenty.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Next  in  order  after  the  nineteenth ;  the  ordinal 
of  twenty. 

2.  Being  or  constituting  one  of  twenty  parts  into 
which  anything  is  or  may  be  divided. 

B.  Assubst.:  One  of  twenty  equal  parts  into  which 
anything  is  or  may  be  divided ;  the  quotient  of  one 
divided  by  twenty. 

twen'-ty,  *tu-en-ti,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  twentig,  from 
twegen= twain,  and  tig  — tan  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  twin- 
tig ;  Icel .tuttugu;  Goth,  twaitigjus;  Ger.  zvianzig ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  zueinzuc;  M.  H.  Ger.  zweinzic.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Twice  ten  ;  as,  twenty  men. 

2.  Used  proverbially  for  an  indefinite  number. 

“  Under  twenty locks  kept  fast.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  675. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  number  of  twice  ten  ;  a  score. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  the  number  of  twice  ten, 
as  20  or  xx. 

twenty-fold,  a.  Twenty  times  as  many, 
twenty-fours,  s. 

Print.:  A  sheet  adapted  to  be  folded  into  24 
leaves,  48  pages.  In  the  trade  it  is  generally  written 
24mo. 


Twelve-wired  Bird  of 
Paradise. 


twin 


twenty-plume  moth 

twenty-plume  moth,  s. 

Entom. :  Alucita  polydactyla,  a  small  European 
moth.  Wing-expanse  about  half  an  inch ;  wings 
cleft  into  many  distinct  plumes.  It  deposits  its  eggs 
at  the  end  of  May  on  the  undeveloped  flower  buds 
of  the  honeysuckle.  The  caterpillar  entering  the 
buds  feeds  on  the  stamens  and  pistils  in  June  and 
July.  The  perfect  insect  is  found  in  August  and 
September,  and,  then  hibernating,  reappears  in 
spring,  occasionally  entering  dwelling-houses. 

twl'-blll,  *twi-bil,  *twy-byl,  *twy-bill,  s.  [A. 

S.  tivibille,  twlbill,  from  double,  and  bill=& 
bill.] 

1.  A  kind  of  double  ax ;  a  mattock,  of  which  the 
blade  has  one  end  like  an  ax,  the  other  like  an 
adze. 

2.  A  mortising-tool. 

3.  A  reaping-hook. 

twl'-bllled,  a.  [Eng.  twibill;  -ed.]  Armed  with 
a  twibill  or  twibills. 

twl$e,  *twies,  *twyes,  adv.  [A.  S.  twiges,  a 

genitive  from  <wd=double.]  [Thbice,  Two.] 

1.  Two  times. 

"The  having  done  it  twice  is  a  double  motive.” — Bp. 
Horsley:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  28. 

2.  Doubly  ;  in  twofold  degree  or  quantity. 

“Thou  art  twice  her  love.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  ii.  4. 

twice-told,  adj.  Related  or  told  twice ;  hence, 
well-known. 

“Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  iii.  4. 

*twice-writhen,  s. 

Bot.:  Polygonum  bistorta.  [Bistort.]  The  Eng¬ 
lish  name,  first  used  by  Turner,  was  simply  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  specific  one,  Bistorta.  ( Britten  <& 
Holland.) 

twl^h,  s.  &  v.  [Twitch.] 

twld -die,  *twi-dle,  v.t.&  i.  [Etym.  doubtful, 
prob.  the  same  word  as  tweedle  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans.:  To  twirl  in  a  light  way;  to  touch 
lightly  or  play  with ;  to  fiddle  with. 

“  Twiddling  their  thumbs  in  front  of  comfortable  fires.” 
— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  play  with  a  tremulous,  quivering  motion. 

“All  the  bugles  in  her  awful  head-dress  began  to 

twiddle  and  quiver.” — Thackeray:  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xxir. 

2.  To  be  busy  about  trifles  ;  to  quiddle.  ( Prov .) 

“What  unthryftnes  therein  is  twydlyngsf” — Play  of  Wit 

and  Science,  p.  18. 

twier,  8.  [Tuyere.] 

♦twies,  *twyes,  adv.  [Twice.] 

twl’-fal-15w,  v.  t.  [Mid.  Eng.  twi  =  twofold, 
and  Eng.  fallow  (q.  v.).]  To  plow  a  second  time, 
as  fallow  land;  to  prepare  it  for  seed. 

♦twl-fold,  a.  [A.  S.  twifeald=  twofold  (q.  v.).] 
Twofold. 

twig,  *tuyg,  *twigge,  s.  [A.  S.  twig;  cogn.with 
Dut.  twijg ;  Ger.  zweig ,  from  the  A.  S.  base  twi-— 
double,  because  originally  applied  to  the  fork  of  a 
branch,  or  the  place  where  the  stems  become 
double.] 

1.  A  small  shoot  or  branch  of  a  tree  of  no  definite 
size  or  length  ;  a  branchlet. 

“They  .  .  .  love  life,  and  cling  to  it,  as  he 
That  overhangs  a  torrent,  to  a  twig." 

Cowper:  Task,  i.  484. 

2.  A  divining  rod.  (Usually  with  the  definite 
article.) 

“The  latest  revival  among  old  beliefs  is  that  in  the 
divining  rod.  ‘  Our  liberal  shepherds  give  it  a  shorter 
name,’  and  so  do  our  conservative  peasants,  calling  the 
‘rod  of  Jacob’  the  *  twig.’  ” — Cornhill  Magazine,  Jan.,  1883, 
p.  83. 

IT  (1)  To  hop  the  twig :  To  die.  (Slang.) 

“He’d  make  you  hop  the  twig  in  a  guffaw.” — J.  Wilsont 
Nodes  Ambros.,  p.  73. 

(2)  To  work  the  twig :  To  use  the  divining  rod. 

twig-girdler,  s.  A  beetle  of  the  genus  Oucideres, 
having  a  long  body  and  long  antennae  and  strong 
legs  and  claws.  There  are  three  North  American 
and  many  South  American  species.  Named  from 
the  habit  of  the  female  in  girdling  twigs  below 
where  she  has  deposited  her  eggs. 

twig-rush,  s. 

Botany :  Cladium  mariscus.  So  named  from  its 
tough,  twiggy  branching  growth.  (Prior.)  [Cla¬ 
dium.  J 

twig- withy,  s. 

Botany :  The  Osier,  Salix  viminalis.  (Britten  <£ 
Holland.) 
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*twlg  (1),  *twyg,  v.  t.  [Twitch.]  To  pull,  to 
tug. 

“Not  one  kynge  hath  bene  in  Englande,  sens  the  con¬ 
quest,  but  they  have  twygged  hym  one  way  or  other,  and 
had  theyr  false  flynges  at  him.” — Bale:  Apologie,  fol.  142. 

twig  (2),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Irish  tuiaim= to  understand, 
to  discern;  Gael.  tuig=to  understand.  (See  also 
extract  under  Twig,  s.,  U  (2).)] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  take  note  or  notice  of ;  to  note,  to  mark,  to 
watch. 

“‘They’re  n-twiggin’  you,  sir,’ whispered  Mr.  Weller. 
‘Twigging  me,  Sam!’  replied  Mr.  Pickwick;  ‘what  do  you 
mean  by  twigging  me?’  Mr.  Weller  replied  by  pointing 
with  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder:  and  Mr.  Pickwick,  on 
looking  up,  became  sensible  of  the  pleasing  fact,  that  all 
the  four  clerks,  with  countenances  expressive  of  the  ut¬ 
most  amusement,  and  their  heads  thrust  over  the  wooden 
screen,  were  minutely  inspecting  the  figure  and  general 
appearance  of  the  supposed  trifler  with  female  hearts, 
and  disturber  of  female  happiness.” — Dickens:  Pickwick, 
ch.  xx. 

2.  To  understand  the  motives  or  meaning  of ;  to 
apprehend,  to  comprehend. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  understand,  to  comprehend,  to 
see. 

“Don’t  you  twigt ” — Theodore  Hook:  Gilbert  Gurney, 
vol.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

IT  Slang  in  all  its  senses. 

*twig'-gen,  a.  [Eng.  twig,  s. ;  -en.] 

1.  Made  of  twigs. 

“Others  take  and  lay  them  within  a  large  basket  or 
twiggen  panier.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xvii.,  ch.  x. 

2.  Surrounded  or  encased  in  twigs. 

“  I’ll  beat  the  knave  into  a  twiggen  bottle.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  8. 

*twlg-ger,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  A  wencher. 

2.  A  good  breeder.  (Tusser:  Husbandry;  Janu¬ 
ary.) 

twig  -gf ,  s.  [Eng.  twig,  s. ;  -y.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  twig  or  twigs ;  being  or 
resembling  a  twig;  made  or  consisting  of  twigs. 

“To  support  the  banks  of  impetuous  rivers,  in  fine  for 
all  wickes  and  twiggy  works.” — Evelyn:  Sylva,  ch.  xix. 

2.  Having  twigs ;  full  of  or  abounding  with  twigs. 

“The  lowest  of  all  the  twiggy  trees.” — Evelyn:  Sylva. 

♦twlght  (gh  silent),  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v. 

[Twitch,  v.] 

♦twlght  (gh  silent),  v.  t.  [Twit.]  To  upbraid, 
to  twit. 

“Evermore  she  did  him  sharpely  twight .” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  vi.  12, 

*twlg  -s6me,  a.  [Eng.  twig,  s. ;  -some.]  Full  of 
or  abounding  in  twigs. 

“  The  twigsome  trees  by  the  road-side.” — Dickens:  Un¬ 
commercial  Traveler,  vii. 

twl'-light  (gh  silent),  *twye-lyghte,  s.&a.  [A. 
S.  double  (Icel.  tvi;  Dut.  twee-;  Ger.  zwie-). 
here  used  in  the  sense  of  “doubtful”  or  “half,” 
and  light;  cf.  Ger.  zwielicht— twilight ;  O.Dut.  twee- 
licht,  twylicht .] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

“As  the  twilight  beginneth,  you  shall  haue  about  you 
two  or  three  hundred  foxes,  which  make  a  marueilous 
wawling  or  howling.” — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  i.  400. 

(2)  A  dim,  faint  light  generally ;  slight  shade  or 
gloom. 

“Ash,  or  lime,  or  beech  distinctly  shine, 

Within  the  twilight  of  their  different  shades.” 

Cowper;  Task,  i.  304. 

*2.  Figuratively :  A  dubious,  doubtful,  or  uncer¬ 
tain  medium  through  which  anything  is  seen  or 
examined ;  a  partial  revelation  or  disclosure. 

“  In  the  greatest  part  of  our  concernment  he  has  afforded 
us  only  the  twilight  of  probability,  suitable  to  our  state  of 
mediocrity.” — Locke. 

II.  Astronomy:  The  faint  diffused  light  which 
appears  a  little  before  sunrise,  and  again  for  some 
time  after  sunset,  the  amount  and  duration  of  the 
light  varying  materially  in  different  latitudes  and 
at  different  seasons.  Popularly,  the  term  is  only 
applied  to  the  evening  twilight,  the  morning  twi¬ 
light  being  called  dawn.  Twilight  is  produced  by 
the  diffused  reflection  of  light  from  and  among 
the  atmosphere  after  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  have 
ceased  to  reach  the  earth.  When  the  sun  descends 
below  the  horizon,  its  rays  pass  through  the  atmos¬ 
pheric  strata,  and  some  of  them  are  reflected 
toward  the  earth  and  illuminate  its  surface.  At  first 
the  light,  falling  on  the  lowest  and  densest  strata, 
is  reflected  in  great  abundance,  but  as  the  sun 
descends  to  a  greater  distance  below  the  horizon, 
the  rays  fall  on  higher,  and  therefore  rarer,  atmos¬ 
pheric  strata.  Consequently  fewer  rays  undergo 


reflection,  and  as  the  number  of  reflected  rays  dimin¬ 
ishes  as  the  sun  descends,  the  strength  of  the  twi¬ 
light  diminishes  in  the  same  proportion,  till  at  last 
the  solar  rays  fall  on  strata  so  rare  as  to  be  incapa¬ 
ble  of  reflecting  light,  and  the  twilight  accordingly 
disappears.  In  the  morning  the  change  from  dark¬ 
ness  to  light  takes  place  in  a  similar  manner,  but 
in  inverted  order. 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Not  clearly  or  brightly  illuminated ;  obscure, 
gloomy,  shaded. 

“When  the  sun  begins  to  fling 
His  flaring  beams,  me,  goddess,  bring 
To  arched  walks  of  twilight  groves.” 

Milton:  II  Penseroso,  183. 

*2.  Seen,  done,  or  appearing  in  the  twilight. 

“On  old  Lycaeus,  or  Cyllene  hoar, 

Trip  no  more  in  twilight  ranks.” 

Milton:  Arcades,  99. 

*11.  Fig. :  Dim,  obscure ;  not  clear  or  plain. 

“Philosophy  may  yield  some  twilight  glimmerings 
thereof.” — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  45. 

*twl  -lit,  a.  [Twilight.]  Dimly  lighted. 

“The  cavern  .  .  .  was  compact  of  many  chambers, 
twilit  through  remote  and  narrow  crevices  of  the  cliffs.” 
— M.  Collins :  Two  Plunges  for  a  Pearl,  ch.  v. 

twill,  v.  t.  [Low  Ger.  twillen= to  make  double, 
to  fork  into  two  branches,  as  a  tree ;  twill,  twille, 
twehl=a  forked  branch,  any  forked  thing.  From 
the  base  twi-,  as  in  twig,  twine,  twist,  & c.]  To  weave 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  kind  of  diagonal 
ribbed  appearance  upon  the  surface  of  the  cloth. 

twill  (1),  *tweal,  *tweel,  s.  [Twill,  e.] 

1.  A  diagonal  appearance  given  to  a  fabric  by 
causing  the  weft-threads  to  pass  over  one  warp- 
thread,  and  then  under  two,  and  so  on  ;  instead  of 
taking  the  warp-threads  in  regular  succession,  one 
down  and  one  up.  The  next  weft-thread  takes  a 
setoblique  to  the  former,  throwing  up  one  of  the  two 
deposed  by  the  preceding.  The  fabrics  thus  woven 
are  very  numerous— satin,  blanket,  merino,  bomba¬ 
zine,  kerseymere,  &c.  When  the  threads  cross  each 
alternately,  in  regular  order,  it  is  called  plain 
weaving;  but  in  twill,  the  same  threadof  weft  is. 
flushed,  or  separated  from  the  warp,  while  passing 
over  a  number  of  warp-threads,  and  then  passes 
under  a  warp-thread.  Twills  are  used  for  the  dis¬ 
play  of  color,  for  strength,  variety,  thickness,  or 
durability. 

2.  The  fabric  so  woven. 

twill  (2),  s.  [Cf.  Sw.  dial.  tvill=to  turn  round 
like  a  spindle,  to  become  entangled  as  thread; 
Norw.  tvilla  —  to  twist  into  knots,  as  a  thread; 
tvilla=a  twist  or  knot  in  a  thread.]  A  reed,  a 
quill ;  a  spool  to  wind  yarn  on. 

twilled  (1),  a.  [Twill,  i>.]  Woven  so  as  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  kind  of  diagonal  ribbed  appearance  on  the 
surface ;  as,  twilled  cloth. 

♦twilled  (2) ,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  word  not 
yet  satisfactorily  explained ;  according  to  some= 
hedged,  more  probably=covered  with  reeds  or 
sedges.  [Twill  (2),  s.] 

“  Thy  banks  with  pioned  and  twilled  brims, 

Which  spongy  April  at  thy  host  betrims.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iv.  L 

twll-iy,  twll  -l^-dev-ll,  subst.  [Willow.]  A 
form  of  cotton-cleaner. 

twllt,  s.  [Quilt.]  (Prov.  <&  Scotch.) 

twin,  *twlnne,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  getwinne=twins ; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  tvinnr ;  tvennr=  two  and  two,  twin, 
in  pairs  ;  tvinna=to  twine,  to  twist  together ;  Dan. 
trilling ;  Sw.  trilling twin  ;  Lith.  <2mru'= twins ; 
Ger.  zwilling= a  twin.  From  the  same  root  as  two 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Double. 

“  This  twinne  seollthe.” — Ormulum,  8,769. 

2.  Applied  to  one  or  two  born  at  a  birth ;  as,  a 
twin  brother  or  sister. 

3.  Very  much  resembling  something  else;  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  relation  of  a  twin  to  something  else. 

“  An  apple  cleft  in  two  is  not  more  twin 
Than  these  two  creatures.” 

Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  ▼. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot.:  Growing  in  pairs  or  divided  into  two 
equal  parts,  as  the  fruit  of  Galium. 

2.  Crystallog.:  A  term  applied  to  certain  com¬ 
pound  crystals  in  which  two  individuals  are  so 
united  that  one  appears  to  have  undergone  a  rota¬ 
tion  of  180°  around  a  common  axis  which  is  called 
the  twinning-axis  (Ger.  zwillingsaxe) ,  and  which  is 
either  perpendicular  to  the  same  face,  or  parallel 
to  the  same  edge  of  the  two  crystals. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ^all,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.’  qu’=  kw! 


twinkler 


twin  binary  star 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  One  of  two  young  produced  at  a  birth  by 
*n  animal  that  usually  only  bears  one  at  a  time. 
(Applied  to  the  young  of  beasts  as  well  as  of  huma* 
beings.) 

“  Oft  the  dam 

O  er  her  weak  twins  with  empty  udder  mourns.” 

Dyer:  Fleece,  i. 

2.  Fig. :  A  person  or  thing  very  closely  resembling 
another;  one  of  two  things  generally  associated 
together. 

U  (1)  The  Twins:  The  constellation  and  sign 
Gemini  (q.v.). 

11  'Twas  now  the  season  when  the  glorious  sun 
His  heav’nly  progress  through  the  Twins  had  run.” 

Pope:  January  and  May,  610. 
(2)  To  have  twins:  To  serve  dinner  and  supper  in 
©ne  meal.  ( U.  S.  Colloq.) 
twin  binary  star,  s. 

Astron. :  A  star  resolvable  under  a  very  power¬ 
ful  telescope  into  two  stars,  each  of  them  double; 
Epsilon  lyrce  is  of  this  character.  ( Dunkin .) 
twin-boat,  s.  A  boat  or  deck  supported  on  two 
arallel  floating  bodies,  which  are  placed  at  some 
istance  asunder;  a  catamaran.  The  floats  are 
usually  long,  pointed  at  each  end,  and  circular  in 
in  cross-section. 

twin-born,  a.  Born  at  the  same  birth. 

“  O  hard  condition  !  twin-born  with  greatness.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  L 

twin-brother,  s.  One  of  two  brothers  born  at 
the  same  birth,  or  the  boy  when  the  twins  are  of 
different  sexes. 

“  Twin-brother  of  the  goddess  born  of  Jove.” 

Cowper:  On  the  Platonic  Idea. 

If  The  Great  Twin  Brethren :  Castor  and  Pollux. 
“  These  be  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 
To  whom  the  Dorians  pray.” 

Macaulay:  Battle  of  Lake  Begillus,  xi. 

twin  digitato-pinnate,  a. 

Bot.:  Bidigitato  *  pinnate,  biconjugate -pinnate 
(q.  v.). 

twin-flower,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  popular  name  for  the  genus  Linneea  (q.v.). 
twin-graptolites,  s.  pi. 

ZoQl. :  The  genus  Didymograpsus  (q.  v.). 

twin-leaf,  s. 

Bot.:  Jeflersoneia  biphylla.  The  leaves,  which 
are  on  petioles,  are  binate  (whence  the  specific  and 

Sopular  names) ;  the  scape  one  foot  high ;  the 
owers  solitary,  terminal,  white ;  the  capsule  large, 
coriaceous.  Found  in  fertile  woods  in  the  United 
States.  ( Torrey .)  Called  also  Rheumatism-root. 

twin-like,  adj.  Closely  resembling ;  being  very 
like. 

♦twin-likeness,  s.  Close  resemblance, 
twin-screws,  s.  pi.  A  pair  of  screw-propellers  on 
separate  shafts,  and  having  right-handed  and  left- 
handed  twists  respectively.  Being  turned  in  con¬ 
trary  directions  in  driving  ahead,  each  counteracts 
the  tendency  of  the  other  to  produce  lateral  vibra¬ 
tion. 

twin-sister,  s.  One  of  two  sisters  bom  at  the 
same  birth,  or  the  girl  when  the  twins  are  of  dif¬ 
ferent  sexes. 

twin-spot  carpet,  s. 

Entom.:  A  European  geometer  moth,  Larentia 
didymata.  The  fore  wings  brown,  with  four  irregu¬ 
lar,  transverse  waved  pale-gray  bars,  with  a  double 
dark  spot  (whence  the  name)  between  the  third 
and  fourth  bars.  The  caterpillar  feeds  on  Anthriscus 
sylvestris.  {Newman.) 
twin-spotted  quaker,  s. 

Entom.:  A  European  night-moth,  Tceniocampa 
munda.  The  wings  are  gray,  with  two  closely 
approximate  and  very  conspicuous  dark  spots  on 
the  disk  of  the  fore  wings.  The  caterpillar  feeds  on 
the  oak. 

twin-spotted  wainscot,  s. 

Entomology:  A  European  night-moth,  Nonagria 
geminipuncta.  The  fore  wings  are  dingy  olive- 
brown,  the  hind  wings  brown.  On  the  former  a 
small  double  spot,  white,  dark  brown,  or  white  sur¬ 
rounded  by  dark  brown.  The  caterpillar  lives  in 
the  hollow  of  the  Common  reed,  Arundo  phragmites. 

twin  steam-engine,  subst.  Another  name  for  a 
duplex  engine  ;  one  in  which  two  engines,  complete 
in  their  parts,  are  associated  in  a  single  effort. 

twin-steamer,  subst.  The  same  as  Twin-boat 
(q.  v.). 

twin-valve,  s.  A  form  of  valve  attached  to  the 
discharge  outlet  of  a  pump.  It  is  used  for  making 
a  double  connection,  one  with  the  steam-boiler,  for 
supplying  it  with  water,  and  the  other  with  a  line 
■sf  hose,  for  use  in  case  of  fire,  or  for  conducting 
water  wherever  desired. 
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twin,  *tuynne,  *twinne,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Twin,  a.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  bom  at  the  same  birth. 

“We  were  as  twinn’d  lambs,  that  did  frisk  i’  th’  sun. 

And  bleat  the  one  at  th’  other.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  i.  2. 

2.  To  bring  forth  twins. 

“Ewes,  yearly  by  twinning,  rich  masters  do  make, 

The  lamb  of  such  twinners,  for  breeders  go  take; 

For  twinlings  be  twiggers,  increase  for  to  bring, 
Though  some  for  their  twigging,  peccavi  may  sing.” 

Tusser:  Husbandry ;  January. 

3.  To  be  paired ;  to  be  suited ;  to  be  like  twins. 

“  Friends  now  fast  sworn, 

Whose  double  bosom  seems  to  wear  one  heart, 

Whose  hours,  whose  bed,  whose  meal  and  exercise 
Are  still  together;  who  twin  (as  ’twere)  in  love 
Unseparable.”  Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  4. 

-JIT  Used  in  this  sense  of  the  twinning  of  crystals. 
[Twin,  s.,  II.,  2.] 

4.  To  separate,  to  depart,  to  part. 

“  But  though  myself  be  gilty  in  that  sinne. 

Yet  can  I  maken  other  folk  to  twinne." 

Chauoer:  C.  T.,  12,363. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  part,  to  separate,  to  disjoin. 

“The  sothe  is,  the  twinning  of  us  twaine 
Wol  us  disease.” 

Chaucer:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv. 

2.  To  strip,  to  deprive,  to  rob. 

“  Twins  monie  a  poor,  doylt,  drunken  hash, 

O’  hauf  his  days.”  Burns:  Scotch  Drink. 

twine,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  twln=  double ;  hence,  a 
doubled  thread,  a  twisted  thread,  twine  ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  twijn=twino,  twist;  twijnen— to  twine;  Icel. 
tvinni  =  twine,  tvinna.  —  to  twine,  tvinnr  =  twin  ; 
Danish  tvinde= to  twine;  Sw.  tvinna— to  twine, 
tvinntr&d = twine-thread.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  twist ;  to  form  by  twisting  of  threads  or 
fibers. 

“  Thou  shalt  make  an  hanging  of  blue,  and  fine  twined 
linen,  wrought  with  needlework.” — Exodus  xxvi.  36. 

2.  To  wind  round,  to  encircle,  to  entwine,  to  sur¬ 
round. 

“  Let  me  twine  mine  arms  around  that  body.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv. 6. 

3.  To  weave  or  form  by  interlacing  or  twisting, 

“Who  would  not  twine  a  wreath  for  thee, 
Unworthy  of  his  own.” 

Cowper:  To  Dr.  Darwin. 
*4.  To  mingle,  to  mix,  to  unite. 

“  Lumps  of  sugar  lose  themselves,  and  twine 
Their  subtle  essence  with  the  soul  of  wine.” 

Crashaw. 

♦5.  To  turn ;  to  direct  to  another  quarter. 

“  She  shrikes,  and  twines  away  her  sdaignef ull  eyes 
From  his  sweet  face.” 

Fairefax:  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  xx.  128. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  unite  closely  by  twisting  or  winding. 

2.  To  wind  round ;  to  cling  by  encircling. 

*3.  To  make  flexures  ;  to  wind,  to  bend,  to  twist, 
to  turn. 

*4.  To  turn  round,  to  whirl,  to  spin. 

5.  To  ascend  or  grow  up  in  convolutions  about  a 
support. 

twine,  s.  [Twine,  v.] 

*1.  A  twist,  a  convolution,  a  turn. 

“Not  Typhon  huge,  ending  in  snaky  twine.” 

Milton:  Ode  on  the  Nativity,  224. 

2.  An  embrace  ;  the  act  of  twining  round. 

“  Everlasting  hate 

The  vine  to  ivy  bears,  but  with  am’rous  twine 
Clasps  the  tall  elm.”  Philips. 

3.  A  strong  thread,  consisting  of  two  or  three 
smaller  threads  or  strands  twisted  together,  and 
used  for  various  purposes,  as  for  tying  parcels, 
sewing  sails,  making  nets,  or  the  like  ;  a  small  cord 
or  string. 

*4.  A  turning  round  with  rapidity. 
twine-CUtter,  s.  A  blade  or  knife  on  a  table, 
stand,  or  counter,  to  cut  twine  when  tying  pack¬ 
ages. 

twine-grass,  s. 

Bot.:  Vicia  cracca  or  V.  hirsuta.  ( Britten  df 
Holland.) 

twine-holder,  s.  A  box  or  case  to  hold  a  ball  of 
twine  on  a  counter. 

twine-machine,  subst.  A  spinning  machine  for 
small  hempen  or  cotton  string. 

twine-reeler,  s.  A  kind  of  mule  or  spinning- 
machine  for  making  twine  or  twisting  string. 

twin  -er,  subst.  [Eng.  tivin(e),  v. ;  -er.]  A  plant 
which  twines  or  which  has  a  twining-stem  (q.  v.). 


twinge,  *twlnd£e,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fries,  thwinga, 
twinga,  dwinga— to  constrain  (pa.  t.  twang,  twong, 
pa.  par.  twongen) ;  O.Sax.  thwingan ;  Dan.  tvinge— 
to  force,  to  compel,  to  constrain ;  Sw.  tvinga;  Icel. 
thvinga— to  oppress;  Dut.  dwingen— to  constrain 
(pa.  t.  dwing,  pa.  par.  gedwongen) ;  Ger.  zwingen 
(pa.  t.  zwang,  pa.  par.  gezwungen),  zwdngen=to 
press  tightly,  to  constrain.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  pain,  to  afflict,  to  harass. 

“Whil  that  twinges  me  the  foe.” — Early  Eng.  Psalter, 
Ps.  xli.  10. 

2.  To  affect  with  a  sharp,  sudden  pain ;  to  tor¬ 
ment  with  pricking,  or  sharp  pains. 

“ Twing’d  with  pain,  he  pensive  sits, 

And  raves,  and  prays,  and  swears,  by  fits.” 

Gay:  Fables,  31. 

♦3.  To  pinch,  to  tweak,  to  pull. 

“  But  when  a  man  is  past  his  sense, 

There’s  no  way  to  reduce  him  thence, 

But  twinging  him  by  th’  ears  or  nose.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  pt.  iii.,  c.  L. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  have  a  sharp,  sudden,  local  pain, 
like  a  twitch;  to  suffer  a  sharp, keen,  shooting  pain; 
as,  one’s  side  twinges. 

twinge,  s.  [Twinge,  v.] 

1.  A  sharp,  sudden,  shooting  pain;  a  darting  local 
pain  of  momentary  duration  ;  a  twitch. 

“He  felt  a  pain  across  his  breast, 

A  sort  of  sudden  twinge,  he  said.” 

Moore:  The  Trial  of  Sarah,  dto. 

2.  A  pinch,  a  tweak. 

3.  A  pang,  as  of  remorse  or  sorrow. 

“  [He]  at  length  perpetrates  without  one  internal  twinge 
acts  which  would  shock  a  buccaneer.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

twin'-Ing,  pr.par.  or  a.  [Twine,  v.] 
twining-stem,  s. 

Bot.:  A  stem  having  the  property  of  ascending 
by  means  of  spiral  convolutions  around  a  support* 
ing  body,  Some  twining  plants  twist  from  left  to 
right  or  in  the  direction  of  the  sun’s  course,  as  the 
hop ;  some  from  right  to  left,  or  opposite  to  the 
sun’s  course,  as  Convolulus  sepium.  (Bindley.) 

twin-lng-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  twining;  -ly.']  In  a 
twining  manner ;  by  twining. 

.  *twlflk  (1) ,  *twink-en,  *twink-in,  v.  i.  [A  nasal¬ 
ized  form  of  A.  S.  twiccan=  to  twitch  (q.v.),  the 
meaning  thus  being  to  keep  on  twitching  or  quiver¬ 
ing,  hence,  to  twinkle.] 

1.  To  twinkle.  ( Prompt .  Parv.) 

2.  To  wink. 

“  Whan  that  I  twinkin  upon  the 
Loke  for  to  be  gon.” 

Coke’s  Tale  of  Gamelyn. 

♦twlnk  (2),  v.  t.  [Twinge.]  To  blame,  to  abuse, 
to  find  fault  with. 

“I  have  been  called  away  ten  times,  and  shall  be 
twinked  if  I  do  not  leave  you.”—  Eliz.  Carter:  Letters,  i, 
800. 

twlnk,  s.  [Twine,  v.]  A  twinkle,  a  wink. 

♦twlnk-a -tion,  subst.  [Twine,  2,  v.]  A  finding 
fault ;  blame. 

twlfl  -kle,  *twin-kel-en,  *twin-cle,  v.  i.  [A.  S. 

twinclian .]  [Twine,  «.] 

1.  To  wink  ;  to  open  and  shut  the  eyes  rapidly. 
“He  twincleth  with  the  eghen.” — Wycliffe:  Prov.  vi.  13. 

2.  To  gleam,  to  sparkle.  (Said  of  the  eye.) 

“His  eyen  twinkeled  in  his  hed  aright, 

As  don  the  steeres  in  a  frosty  night.” 

Chaucer :  C.  T.  (Prol.),  250. 

3.  To  sparkle  ;  to  flash  at  intervals  ;  to  shine  with 
a  broken,  tremulous  light;  to  scintillate. 

“A  solitary  light  which  twinkled  through  the  darkness 
guided  him  to  a  small  hovel.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng-, 
ch.  xiii. 

4.  To  sparkle,  to  gleam. 

“  The  green  blade  that  twinkles  in  the  sun.” 

Cowper;  Task,  vi.  25L 

twln-kle,  *twin-cle,  s.  [Twinele,  v.] 

1.  A  wink ;  a  quick  motion  of  the  eye. 

2  A  gleam  or  sparkle  of  the  eye. 

“He  had  a  roguish  twinkle  in  his  eye.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  69. 

3.  The  time  or  duration  of  a  wink  ;  a  twinkling. 
“Hast  not  slept  to-night?  would  not  (a  naughty  man) 

let  it  sleep  one  twinkle  ?” — Dryden:  Troilus  and  Cressida, 
iii.  2. 

4.  A  short,  tremulous  light ;  a  scintillation, 
twln'-kler,  s._  [Eng.  twinkl(e),  v. ;  -er.]  One 

who  or  that  which  twinkles  or  winks ;  an  eye. 
(Colloq.) 

“Following  me  up  and  down  with  those  twinklers  of 
yours.” — Marryat:  Snarleyyow,  ch.  vii. 


btfil,  bo^;  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  ?ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  L 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan-  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  —  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bcl,  d?L 
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twlfi'-kllng,  *twinc-kling,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[Twinkle,  v. J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  or  of  that  which  twinkles ; 
a  wink. 

“Much  twinkling  or  inordinate  palpitation  of  the 
eyes.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny ,  bk.  xxxii.,  ch.  x. 

2.  The  time  taken  up  in  winking  the  eye ;  a  mo¬ 
ment,  an  instant. 

“And  so  in  the  very  twinckling  of  an  eye,  both  ship  and 
men  were  all  cast  away.” — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  i.  612. 

1  H  Either  absolutely,  or  followed,  as  in  the  exam¬ 
ple,  by  of  an  eye. 

twin  -ling,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  twin,  a.  (q.  v.)] 
A  twin  lamb. 

“  Twinlings  be  twiggers  increase  for  to  bring.” 

Tusser:  Husbandry ;  January. 

twinned,  a.  [Twin,  a.] 

1.  Produced  at  one  birth  ;  twin. 

2.  Like  as  twins. 

“The  twinned  stones  upon  the  number’d  beach.” 

Shakesp..  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

twin -ner,  s.  [Eng.  twin ,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  pro¬ 
duces  twins.  (See  extract  under  Twin,  v.,  A.  2.) 

*twin'-ning,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Twin,  v.] 

twinning-axis,  s.  [Twin,  II.  2.] 

twinning-machine,  s.  A  machine  for  cutting 
two  combs  (twins)  from  the  single  piece. 

twinning-saw,  s.  A  saw  for  cutting  the  teeth  of 
combs. 

twin  -ter,  subst.  [A.  S.  twlwintre.]  A  beast  two 
winters  old.  ( Prov .) 

♦twire  (1),  v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful;  prob.  allied 
to  twitter  (q.  v.).]  To  chirp,  as  a  bird;  to  sing,  to 
twitter. 

“Thilkebirde  .  .  .  twirethe  [silvas  dulci  voce  su- 
Burrat]  desiring  the  woode  with  her  swete  voise.” — Chau¬ 
cer-.  Boecius,  bk.  iii. 

♦twire  (2 ),v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  Prov.  Ger. 
zwieren,  zwiren— to  glance  sideways,  to  take  a 
stolen  glance.] 

1.  To  twinkle,  to  glance,  to  gleam. 

“When  sparkling  stars  twire  not,  thou  gild’st  the 
even.”  Shakesp.:  Sonnet,  28. 

2.  To  look  slily  askance ;  to  wink,  to  leer,  to 
simper. 

“I  saw  the  wench  that  twired  and  twinkled  at  thee.” 

Beaum.  &  Piet.:  Women  Pleased,  iv.  1. 

♦twire  (3),v.  t.  [A.  S.  thweran= to  agitate,  to 
turn.]  To  twirl,  to  curl. 

“No  sooner  doth  a  young  man  see  his  sweetheart  com¬ 
ing  but  he  twires  his  beard,  &c.” — Burton:  Anat.  of  Melan¬ 
choly,  p.  30. 

♦twire,  s.  [Twire  (3),d.]  A  twisted  thread  or 
filament. 

♦twire  -pipe,  s.  [Eng.  twire  (l),v.,and  pipe.'] 
A  vagrant  musician. 

“Ye  are  an  ass,  a  twirepipe.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Monsieur  Thomas,  iii.  1. 

twirl,  *turl,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A  frequent,  from  twire 

(3),v. ;  cf.  A.  S.  thwiril— the  handle  of  a  churn; 
Dut.  dibarlen— to  whirl ;  M.  H.  Ger.  dweren;  O.  H. 
Ger.  dweran,  tweran  =  to  turn  round  swiftly,  to 
whirl.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  move  or  turn  round  rapidly ;  to 
cause  to  rotate  with  rapidity,  especially  with  the 
fingers  ;  to  whirl  round. 

“If  a  man  in  private  chambers  twirls  his  band-strings 
or  plays  with  a  rush  to  please  himself,  ’tis  well  enough.” 
— Selden:  Table  Talk;  Poetry. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  revolve  or  rotate  rapidly ;  to  be  whirled 
round. 

*2.  To  twist,  to  twine. 

“Around  the  foe  his  twirling  tail  he  flings.” 

Addison:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  iv. 

twirl,  s.  [Twirl,  v.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  twirled;  a  rapid,  circular 
motion ;  quick  rotation. 

2.  A  twist,  a  convolution. 

"The  twirl  on  this  is  different  from  that  of  the  others; 
this  being  an  hetero3trophe,  the  twirls  turning  irom  the 
right  hand  to  the  left.” — Woodward:  On  Fossils. 

twis-car,  s.  [Tuskar.] 

twist,  *twiste,  *twyst,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  twist=  a 
rope ;  from  fwi=double  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  twist en= to 
quarrel,  from  twist  =  a  quarrel ;  Dan.  tviste  —  to 
strive;  tvist=  strife,  a  twist;  Sw.  tvista=  to  strive; 
fwst=strife  ;  Ger.  zwist=  a  twist,  discord  ;  zwistig= 
discordant;  Icel.  tvisti=  the  two  or  deuce  in  card¬ 
playing.] 


A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  form  by  winding  one  thread,  filament,  strand, 
fiber,  or  other  flexible  substance  round  another ;  to 
form  by  convolution,  or  winding  separate  things 
round  each  other ;  to  twine. 

“  The  smallest  thread 
That  ever  spider  twisted  from  her  womb 
Will  strangle  thee.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  iv.  3. 

2.  To  form  into  a  thread  from  many  fine  fila¬ 
ments  ;  as,  to  twist  wool  or  cotton. 

3.  To  contort,  to  writhe,  to  crook  spirally,  to  con¬ 
volve. 

“  Either  double  it  into  a  pyramidical,  or  twist  it  into  a 
serpentine  form.” — Pope. 

4.  To  interlace,  to  twine. 

“  And  these  meet  one  with  another  in  the  space  between, 
and  are  interlaced,  twisted,  and  tied  together.” — P.  Hol¬ 
land ;•  Pliny,  bk.  xvii.,  ch.  xxiii., 

5.  To  wreathe,  to  wind,  to  encircle,  to  entwine. 

“  There  are  pillars  of  smoke  twisted  about  with  wreaths 
of  flame.”— Burnet:  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

*6.  To  fabricate,  to  weave,  to  compose,  to  make  up. 
“  Began’st  to  twist  so  fine  a  story.” 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  i.  1. 

*7.  To  wind  in  ;  to  enter  by  winding;  to  insinuate. 

“  When  avarice  twists  itself,  not  only  with  the  practice 
of  men,  but  the  doctrines  of  the  church;  when  ecclesias¬ 
tics  dispute  for  money,  the  mischief  seems  fatal.” — 
Decay  of  Piety. 

8.  To  pervert;  to  turn  from  the  right  or  true 
form  or  meaning ;  as,  to  twist  words,  to  twist  a 
passage. 

9.  To  cause  to  turn  from  a  straight  line ;  as,  to 
twist  a  ball  in  cricket. 

*10.  To  harass,  to  annoy,  to  trouble. 

“The  rage 

Which  that  his  herte  twist,  and  fast  thre6t.” 

Chaucer:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  contorted  or  united  by  winding  round 
each  other ;  to  be  or  become  twisted. 

“  Too  well  he  knows  the  twisting  strings 
Of  ardent  hearts  combined.” 

Young:  Resignation. 

2.  To  move  with  a  rotatory  motion,  or  in  a  curved 
line. 

“  The  ball  comes  skimming  and  twisting  along.” — 
Hughes:  Tom  Brown’s  School-days,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  viii. 

IT  To  twist  round  one’ s  finger :  To  have  completely 
under  one’s  influence,  power,  or  control ;  to  make 
submissive  to  one’s  will. 

twist,  s.  [Twist,  p.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  twisting;  a  convolution,  a  contor¬ 
tion,  a  flexure,  a  bending. 

“  And  as  about  a  tree  with  many  a  twist 
Bitrent  and  writhe  the  swete  wodebinde, 

Can  eche  of  hem  in  armes  other  winde.” 

Chaucer:  Troilus  and  Cresseide,  bk.  iii. 

2.  Manner  of  twisting ;  the  form  given  by  twisting. 

“  Jack  shrunk  at  first  sight  of  it;  he  found  fault  with 

the  length,  the  thickness,  and  the  twist.” — Arbuthnot: 
Hist.  John  Bull. 

3.  That  which  is  formed  by  twisting  ;  as — 

(1)_  A  cord,  thread,  or  the  like  formed  by  twisting 
or  winding  separate  things  round  each  other. 

“  Breaking  his  oath  like  a  twist  of  rotten  silk.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  v.  6. 

2)  A  kind  of  cotton  yarn  of  many  varieties. 

3)  A  closely-twisted  strong  sewing  silk,  used  by 
saddlers,  tailors,  &c. 

(4)  A  kind  of  manufactured  tobacco,  rolled  or 
twisted  into  the  form  of  a  thick  cord. 

(5)  A  small  roll  of  twisted  dough  baked. 

*4.  A  branch,  a  twig. 

“Nor  twist,  nor  twig  cut  from  that  sacred  spring.” 

Fairfax. 

*5.  The  fourchure. 

“  A  man  of  common  height  might  easilie  go  vnder  his 
twist  without  stooping.” — Holinshed:  Descript,  of  Britaine, 

ch.  v. 

6.  A  drink  made  of  brandy  and  gin.  (Slang.) 

*7.  Capacity  for  swallowing ;  appetite. 

“What  a  twist  the  fellow  has!” — Ainsworth:  Rookwood. 

8.  A  sharp  pang ;  a  twinge. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Arch.:  The  wind  of  the  bed-joint  of  each  course 
of  voussoirs  in  a  skew  arch. 

2.  Cricket :  A  turn  given  by  the  bowler  to  the  ball 
in  delivering  it,  causing  it  to  break  away  from  a 
straight  line. 

“The  first  ball  of  the  over  Jack  steps  out  and  meets, 
swiping  with  all  his  force.  If  he  had  only  allowed  for 
the  twist  l  but  he  hasn’t.” — Hughes:  Tom  Brown's  School¬ 
days,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  viii. 


3.  Guns  <t  Ordn. :  The  spiral  in  the  bore  of  a  rifled 
gun.  It  is  spoken  of  as  a  £  twist, &c.,  asitcompletes 
that  much,  more  or  less,  of  a  revolution  in  the 
length  of  the  barrel. 

4 .Small-arms:  A  mode  of  construction  of  gun- 
barrels  in  which  the  iron,  in  the  form  of  a  ribbon,  ia 
heated  and  coiled  spirally  around  a  mandrel. 

5.  Weav. :  The  warp-thread  of  the  web. 

TT  (1)  Twists  of  the  bowels. 

Pathol. :  The  accidental  twisting  of  some  portion 
of  the  intestines,  generally  the  lower  part  of  the 
ileum. 

(2)  Twist  on  the  shorts :  .... 

Stock  brokerage :  A  slang  phrase  indicating  that 
the  shorts  have  undersold,  and  the  market  has 
been  manipulated  so  as  to  compel  them  to  settle  at 
ruinous  rates. 

twist-drill,  s. 

Metal-ivork. :  A  drill  having  a  twisted  body  like 
that  of  an  auger. 

*twiste,  verb  t.  [Twist,  v.]  To  twitch ;  to  pull 
hard.  (Chaucer.) 

twist'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Twist,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  (See  the  verb.) 

2.  Bot. :  Torsive ;  spirally  contorted.  The  same 
as  contorted,  except  that  there  is  no  obliquity  in 
the  form  or  insertion  of  the  pieces,  as  in  the  petals 
of  Oxalis. 

twisted-bit,  s. 

1.  Manage:  A  bit  having  a  mouthpiece  made  with 
square  sides  and  afterward  twisted. 

2.  Carp. :  A  wood-boring  tool  adapted  to  be  used 
in  a  brace.  It  is  a  form  of  flat  bar  twisted  into  a 
spiral  form  and  provided  at  the  ends  with  a  cutter 
and  routing  table. 

twisted-flower,  s.  A  name  commonly  given  to 

the  IStrophanthus  (q.  v.). 
twisted-mouth,  s.  [Twisted-bit,  1.] 
twisted-stalk,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Streptopus. 
twisted-surface,  s.  [Warped-surface.] 
twist-er,  s.  [Eng.  twist,  v. ;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  twists  ;  specif.,  one  whose  occupation 
is  to  twist  or  join  the  threads  of  one  warp  to  those 
of  another  in  weaving. 

2.  A  reel  used  in  twisting  yarns  or  threads. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Carp.:  A  girder. 

2.  Cricket:  A  ball  delivered  by  a  bowler  with  a 
twist. 

3.  Manage:  The  inner  part  of  the  thigh;  the 
proper  place  to  rest  upon  when  on  hoiseback. 

twist  -le  al,  adj.  [Eng.  twist;  -ical.]  Twisted, 
tortuous,  perverse.  [Factitious.] 
twist -Ing,  pr.par.  or  a.  [Twist,  v.] 

twisting-crook,  s.  An  agricultural  implement 
used  for  twisting  straw  ropes  ;  a  throw-crook. 

twisting-machine,  s.  A  machine  for  twisting 
and  laying  rope  and  cordage. 

twisting-mill,  s.  A  thread-frame  (q.  v.). 

twist -lng-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  twisting;  -ly.]  In  a 
twisting  manner  ;  with  a  twist ;  by  twisting  or  being 
twisted. 

twlst’-y,a.  [Eng.  twist;  -y.]  Somewhat  twisted, 
curved,  or  crooked ;  meandering. 

twit,  *twight,  *twhyte,  v.  t.  [For  atwite,  from 
A.  S.  cetwitan=to  twit,  to  reproach,  from  cet=at, 
and  witan= to  blame.]  To  vex  or  aunoy  by  bringing 
to  remembrance  a  fault,  imperfection,  or  the  like ; 
to  taunt,  to  reproach,  to  upbraid. 

“  Those  who  held  this  language  were  twitted  with  their 
inconsistency.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

twit§h,  *twicch-en,  *twikk-yn,  *twych-yn 

v.t.&i.  [A  weakened  form  of  tweak  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  pull  with  a  sudden  or  sharp  jerk  ;  to  pluck 
with  a  short,  sharp  motion  ;  to  snatch. 

“At  last  he  rose,  and  twitched  his  mantle  blue; 

To-morrow  to  fresh  woods,  and  pastures  new.” 

Milton:  Lycidas,  192. 

2.  To  drag  along  the  ground,  as  lumber,  by  means 
of  a  chain  or  rope. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  be  suddenly  contracted,  as  a 
muscle  ;  to  be  affected  with  a  spasm. 

twit$h(l),s.  [Twitch,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  pull  with  a  jerk ;  a  sharp,  sudden  pull. 

“  So  crakt  their  backe  bones  wrincht 
With  horrid  twitches.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xxiiL 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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two-toed  sloth 


twitch-up 

2.  A  short,  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  fibers  or 
muscles. 

“  [Other  muscles]  ...  by  their  contractile  twitch 
fetch  back  the  forearm  into  a  straight  line.”— Paley.-  Nat. 
Theol.,  ch.  lx. 

3.  A  noose  attached  to  a  stock  or  handle  and 
twisted  around  the  upper  lip  of  a  horse,  so  as  to 
bring  him  under  command  when  shoeing. 

II.  Mining :  A  place  where  a  vein  becomes  very 
narrow. 

twitCh-up,  s.  A  trap  for  birds,  consisting  of  a 
string  with  a  slip  noose  at  the  end,  hanging  from  a 
bent  branch  or  twig. 

twltfh  (2),  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  quitch  (q.  v.).]  The 
same  as  Twitch-geasS  (q.  v.). 

“  I  suppose  the  greatest  enemies  of  wheat  are  twitch  and 
black  grass,  the  latter  on  heavy  land  especially.” — Field, 
Jan.  23,  1886. 

twitch-grass,  s. 

Botany ,  <£c. : 

(1)  Triticum  repens.  [Couch-grass,  Quitch- 
grass,  Triticum.] 

(2)  Agrostis  vulgaris ,  a  grass,  common  on 
meadows,  pastures,  and  banks.  It  is  from  six 
inches  to  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  with  purplish 
panicles  of  flowers. 

twltfh  -er,  s.  [Eng.  twitch,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  twitches. 

2.  An  instrument  used  for  clinching  hog-rings. 
(Tusser :  Husbandrie,  p.  38.) 

twltfh  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Twitch,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  A  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
fibers  or  muscles  ;  a  twitch. 

“  A  troublesome  twitching  in  his  muscles.” — Search: 
Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xxxiii. 

twite,  s.  [See  extract.] 

Ornithol. :  Linota  flavirostris  (or  montium) : 
[Mountain-linnet.] 

“  Our  birdcatchers  immediately  recognize  its  presence 
among  a  flock  of  its  congeners  by  its  shriller  call-note, 
the  sound  of  which  is  considered  to  resemble  that  of  the 
word  ‘  twite,’  whence  the  name  by  which  it  is  so  generally 
known.” — Yarrell:  British  Birds  (ed  4th),  ii.  163. 

twit -ter,  *twit-er,  *twitre,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A  freq. 
from  a  base  twit,  and  so=to  keep  on  saying  twit; 
twit  is  a  weakened  form  of  twat,  which  appears  in 
twattle,  the  older  form  of  twaddle  (q.  v.);  cf.  Ger. 
zwitschern— to  twitter;  Dut.  kwetteren;  Dan.  quid- 
dre;  Sw.  qvittra= to  chirp,  to  twitter.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  utter  a  succession  of  short,  tremulous,  inter¬ 
mitted  notes ;  to  chirp. 

“The  swallow  twittering  on  the  straw-built  shed.” 

Gray:  Elegy. 

*2.  To  have  a  tremulous  motion  of  the  nerves  ;  to 
be  agitated. 

*3.  To  make  the  sound  of  a  half-suppressed 
laugh ;  to  titter. 

“How  the  fool  bridles  !  How  she  twitters  at  him.” 

Beaum.  (£•  Flet.:  Pilgrim,  iii.  6. 

B.  Transitive:  To  utter  in  tremulous, intermitted 
notes. 

“  The  linnet  twittered  out  his  parting  song.” 

Cowper:  Anti-Thelyphthora. 

twlt’-ter  (1),  s.  [Eng.  twit ;  -er.]  One  who  twits, 
taunts,  or  upbraids. 

twit -ter  (2),  s.  [Twitter,  u.] 

1.  A  small,  intermitted,  tremulous  noise  or  series 
of  chirpings,  as  the  sound  made  by  a  swallow. 

2.  A  slight  trembling  of  the  nerves;  slight  nervous 
excitement  or  agitation  ;  tremulousness. 

“Cut  whole  giants  into  fritters, 

To  put  them  into  amorous  twitters.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  iii.  1. 

*3.  A  titter ;  a  sound  as  of  half-suppressed  laugh¬ 
ter. 

twitter-bit,  s.  The  bottom  of  the  countersink 
which  receives  the  head  of  the  screw,  uniting  the 
halves  of  a  pair  of  scissors. 

♦twitter-boned,  adj.  Shaking  or  shaky  in  the 
limbs. 

“His  horse  was  either  clapp’d,  or  sprain’d,  or  greazed, 
or  he  was  twitter  Atoned  or  broken- winded.” — Sterne:  Tris¬ 
tram  Shandy,  i.  39. 

♦twitter-light,  s.  Twilight  (q.  v.). 

“Come  not  till  twitter-light.” —Middleton. 

♦twit-ter-a'-tion,  s.  [Twitter,  s.]  A  quiver,  a 
shaking. 

“When  they  struck  up  our  blood-stirrin’  national  air,  it 
made  me  feel  all  over  in  a  twitteration,  as  if  I  was  on  wires 
«’ most,  considerable  martial.”— Haliburton;  The  Clock- 
maker,  p.  373. 


twit  -tSr-Ing,  s.  [Twitter,  v .] 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  or  of  that  which  twitters ;  a 
sharp,  intermitted,  chirping  noise ;  a  chirp. 

“  To  learn  the  twittering  of  a  meaner  bird.” 

Cowper:  Conversation,  448. 

*2.  Slight  nervous  excitement ;  agitation,  arising 
from  suspense,  desire,  or  the  like. 

“A  widow,  which  had  a  twittering  toward  a  second  hus¬ 
band,  took  a  gossiping  companion  to  manage  the  job.” — 

V  Estrange. 

twit-ting,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Twit.] 
twit -ting-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  twitting;  -ly.]  In  a 
twitting  manner. 

“He  twittingly  upbraided  them  therewith.’’ — Camden: 
Hist,  of  Elizabeth  (an.  1669). 

twlt'-tle-twat-tle,  subst.  [A  redupl.  of  twattle 
(q.  v.).]  Tattle,  tittle-tattle,  gossip,  chatter. 

“  Insipid  twittletwattles,  frothy  jests,  and  jingling  wit¬ 
ticisms,  inure  us  to  a  misunderstanding  of  things.” — 

V  Estrange. 

’twlxt,  prep.  [A  contraction  of  betwixt  (q.  v.).] 
Between,  betwixt.  (Used  poetically  and  collo¬ 
quially.) 

“Underneath  the  skirt  of  pannel 
’Twixt  every  two  there  was  a  channel.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  i.  1. 

two  (tw  ast),  *tuo,  *twei,  *tweie,  *twey,  *twa, 

a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  twegen  =  twain  (masc.  nom.  and 
accus.) ;  twd  (fem.  nom.  and  accus.) ;  twd,  tu  (neut. 
nom.  and  accus.)  •  cogn.  with  Dut.  twee;  Icel.  tveir 
(accus .tvd,tvo;  Dan.  to;  Sw.  tvd,  tu;  Goth,  twai 
(masc.),  twos  (fem.),  tiva  (neut.) ;  Ger.  zwei;  0.  H. 
Ger.  zw6n6,  zwa,  zwo,  zwei;  Irish  da;  Gael,  da, 
do;  Wei.  dau,dwy;  Russ,  duo.,-  Lith.  dwi,  du ;  Lat. 
duo;  Gr.  duo;  Sansc.  dwa;  Fr.  deux;  Ital.  due; 
Sp.  dos;  Port,  dous;  Eng.  deuce;  A.  S.  twl-  (pref.) 
=double;  Icel.  tvi-  ;  Dut.  twee-  ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  tve-  : 
Ger.  zwei-  ;  Lat.  bi ■  ;  Gr.  di-  ;  Sansc.  dvi-,  dvd-.) 
[Twain.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  One  and  one. 

“  A  wondere  were,  tuo  watres  ther  er  togidir  gon, 

&  tuo  kyngdames,  with  tuo  names,  now  er  on.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  282. 

2.  Used  indefinitely  for  a  small  number,  in  such 
phrases  as,  a  word  or  two. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  number  consisting  of  one  and  one. 

2.  The  symbol  representing  this  number ;  as,  2 
or  ii. 

II  (1)  In  two:  Into  two  parts,  asunder ;  as,  to  cut 
anything  in  two. 

*(2)  To  be  tivo,  to  be  at  two :  To  be  at  variance ;  as, 
opposed  to  To  be  one  or  at  one. 

“  You  and  she  are  two,  I  hear.” — Swift:  Polite  Conversa¬ 
tion,  i. 

(3)  Two  faces  under  the  sun,  two  faces  in  a  hood ; 
Bot.:  Viola  tricolor.  {Britten  <&  Holland.) 

_  (3)  Two-forty  speed :  A  very  fast  rate  of  progres¬ 
sion  ;  derived  from  the  fact  that  2 :40  was  formerly 
considered  a  very  fast  gait  for  a  trotting  horse. 

1[  Two  is  largely  used  in  composition  to  denote 
the  having  or  consisting  of  two  parts,  divisions, 
organs,  or  something  designed  for  or  to  be  used 
with  two  organs.  The  compounds  are  usually  self- 
explanatory. 

two-banded  water-lizard,  s. 

Zobl.:  The  Ocellated  Water-lizard  (q.  v.). 
two-capsuled,  a.  Having  two  distinct  capsules ; 
bicapsular. 

two-celled,  a.  Having  two  cells  ;  bilocular. 
tWO-Cleft,  a.  Divided  half  way  from  the  border 
to  the  base  into  two  segments  ;  bifid. 

two-decker,  s.  A  vessel  of  war  carrying  guns  on 
two  decks, 
two-edged,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Having  two  edges,  or  edges  on 
both  sides. 

“For  the  word  of  God  is  .  .  .  sharper  than  any 
two-edged  sword.” — Heb.  iv.  12. 

2.  Bot. :  Compressed  with  two  sharp  edges,  as  the 
stem  of  an  Iris. 

two-faced,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Having  two  faces,  like  the  Roman  Janus. 

2.  Fig. :  Deceitful,  insincere,  treacherous,  double- 
faced. 

two-fingered  sloth,  s. 

Zobl.:  Cholcepus  didactylus.  [Unau.] 
two-flowered,  a.  Bearing  two  flowers  at  the 
end,  as  a  peduncle, 
two-fold,  a.  &  adv.  [Twofold.] 
two-foot,  a.  Measuring  two  feet;  as,  a  two-foot 
rule. 

two-forked,  a.  Divided  into  two  parts,  some¬ 
what  after  the  manner  of  a  fork ;  dichotomous. 


two-hand,  a.  Two-handed. 

“Come  with  thy  two-hand  sword.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  1. 

two-handed,  a. 

1.  Having  two  hands. 

*2.  Large,  stout,  strong,  powerful,  as  if  wielded 
by  two  hands. 

“With  huge  two-handed  sway, 
Brandished  aloft,  the  horrid  edge  came  down, 

Wide  wasting.”  Milton;  P.  L.,  vi.  261. 

3.  Used  with  both  hands ;  requiring  two  hands  to 
grasp  or  wield. 

“  Two-handed  swords  they  wore, 

And  many  wielded  mace  of  weight.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  v.  2. 

4.  Using  both  hands  with  equal  dexterity,  or 
readiness ;  hence,  able  to  apply  one’s  self  readily  to 
anything ;  dexterous. 

Tivo-handed  saw :  A  whip-saw  used  in  getting  out 
ship-timbers.  It  has  a  handle  at  each  end,  one  for 
each  man. 

two-headed,  a.  Having  two  heads. 

“  Now,  by  two-headed  Janus, 

Nature  hath  framed  strange  fellows  in  her  time.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

two-horned  rhinoceros,  s.  [  Rhinoceros,  1. 

(1)  (6)J 

two-humped  camel,  s.  [Camel,  I.  2.] 

two-leaved,  a.  Having  two  distinct  leaves. 

two-line  letters,  s.pl. 

Print. :  Letters  which  are  equal  to  two  bodies  of 
any  specific  size  of  type ;  as,  two-line  pearl,  two-line 
brevier,  &c.  Used  for  lines  in  title-pages,  the  large 
letters  at  the  beginning  of  advertisements,  &c. 

two-lipped,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  two  lips. 

2.  Bot. :  The  term  used  when  a  tubular  body,  as  a 
calyx  or  a  personated  corolla,  is  divided  at  the  ori¬ 
fice  into  an  upper  and  an  under  lip-like  portion. 

two-lobed,  a. 

Bot.:  Divided  into  two  lobes;  partially  divided 
into  two  segments;  bilobed,  bilobate.  Example, 
the  leaf  of  Bauhinia. 

two-masted,  a. 

Naut. :  Having  two  masts. 

two-parted,  a.  Divided  from  the  border  to  the 
base  into  two  distinct  parts;  bipartite. 

two-pence,  s.  (Usually  pron.  tup' -pence.) 

1.  Numismatics: 

(1)  A  small  silver  coin,  formerly  current  in  Eng¬ 
land,  equivalent  to  two  pence,  or  one-sixth  of  a 
shilling.  Now  only  coined  annually,  to  be  given  by 
the  sovereign  as  alms-money  on  Maundy-Thursday. 

“You  all  show  like  gilt  two-pences  to  me.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  3, 

(2)  Twopennies. 

2.  Bot.:  [Twopenny-grass.] 

two-petaled,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  two  perfectly  distinct  petals ;  dipet- 
alous. 

two-ply,  a.  Having  two  strands,  as  cord,  or  two 
thicknesses,  as  carpets,  cloth,  &c. 

Two-ply  carpet:  A  carpet  having  a  double  web. 

[  Kidderminster.  ] 

two-ranked,  a. 

Bot. :  Alternately  disposed  on  exactly  opposite 
sides  of  the  stem,  so  as  to  form  two  ranks.  (Asa 
Gray.) 

two-seeded,  a. 

Bot.:  Having  two  seeds.  Used  of  an  ovary,  a 
fruit  or  a  cell. 

two-speed  pulley,  s.  A  variable  speed  arrange¬ 
ment,  consisting  of  two  fast  pulleys,  the  shaft  of 
one  being  tubular  and  sleeved  upon  that  of  the 
other.  One  connects  by  large  and  small  wheels  to 
the  lower  shaft,  and  the  other  by  small  and  large 
wheels,  the  difference  in  communicated  speed  being 
very  apparent,  and  the  belt  being  shifted  from  the 
loose  pulley  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  fast  pulleys 
as  may  be  required. 

two -throw  crank,  s.  A  device  for  converting 
circular  into  rectilinear  motion,  or  vice  versd. 

two-toed  ant-eater,  s. 

Zo6l.:  Cyclothurus  didactylus,  one  of  the  two 
species  of  the  genus  Cyclothurus,  formerly  included 
in  Myrmecophaga.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  common 
squirrel,  arboreal,  and  lives  on  insects.  On  the  fore 
limb  the  rudiments  of  the  first  and  fifth  digits  are 
hidden  beneath  the  skin,  and  the  second  and  third 
digits  are  furnished  with  claws ;  the  feet  with  four 
claws.  From  the  forests  of  Costa  Rica,  Honduras, 
and  Brazil. 

two-toed  sloth,  s.  [Unau.] 


Mftl,  b6y;  pout,  Jdwl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  fhln,  bench;  go,  &em;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e;ist.  ph  =  f. 
^lan,  -t.in.ri  e=  Bhan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shfin;  (ion,  -fion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cions,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =t>pl,  d$L 


two-tongued 

two-tongued,  a.  Double-tongued,  deceitful. 

“I  bate  the  two-tongued  hypocrite.” 

Sandys;  Psalms,  p.  35. 
two-toothed,  a.  [Bidentate.] 

Two-toothed  cachalot : 

ZoOl. :  Physeter  bidens ,  first  obtained  in  1800,  off  the 
coast  of  Elgin,  England,  and  described  by  Sowerby. 
Now  made  a  species  of  Mesoplodon  (q.  v.). 

two-valved,  adj.  Bivalvular,  as  a  shell  pod,  or 
glume. 

two-way  cock,  s.  A  form  of  cock  by  which  the 
water  may  be  distributed  to  each  of  two  branches, 
to  either  of  them  separately,  or  be  entirely  shut 

off. 

two -fold  (tw  as  t),  *twI'-fold,  a.  &adv.  [A.  S. 
twifeald,  twigfeald .] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Double,  duplicate ;  multiplied  by 
two. 

“Where  thou  art  forc’d  to  break  a  twofold  truth.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  41. 

2.  Bot. :  Two  and  two  together  growing  from  the 
same  spot;  as,  twofold  leaves. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  a  double  degree ;  doubly,  twice. 
“Ye  make  him  twofold  more  the  child  of  hell  than 

yourselves.” — Matt,  xxiii.  15. 

*tw6  -ness  (tw  as-t),  s.  [En g.  two;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  two ;  duplicity. 

two'-pen-njf  (usually  as  tup'-pen-ny),  adj.  &  s. 
[Eng.  two,  and  penny.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  the  value  of  two-pence ;  hence, 
common,  mean,  vulgar,  of  little  value,  insignifi¬ 
cant. 

“He  thinks  a  whole  world  of  which  my  thought  is  but  a 
poor  two-penny  mirror.” — G.  Eliot:  Middlemarh,  bk.  i., 
ch.  iii. 

*B.  As  subst.:  Beer  sold  at  two-pence  a  quart. 
(.Eng.) 

“A  chopin  of  twopenny,  which  is  a  thin,  yeasty  beverage 
made  of  malt.” — Smollett:  Humphrey  Clinker:  ii.  69. 

twopenny-grass,  s. 

Botany  :  Lysimachia  nummularia.  So  called  by 
Turner  from  its  pairs  of  round  leaves  standing 
together  on  each  side  of  the  stalk,  like  pence. 
[Moneywort.] 

twopenny-halfpenny,  adj.  Worth  or  costing 
twopence-halfpenny ;  hence,  paltry,  insignificant. 
(Equivalent  to  our  expression  ftve-cent;  as,  a  five- 
cent  white  man,  a  phrase  borrowed  from  the  south¬ 
ern  negroes.) 

“The  moderate  twopenny-halfpenny  Redistribution  Bill 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  intends  to  introduce.” — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

two -some  (tw  as  t),  a.  &s.  [Eng.  two,  andsuff. 
-some;  A.  S.  same=together.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Applied  to  an  act,  as  a  dance,  a  game 
at  golf,  or  the  like,  performed  by  two  persons. 

“The  Mussulman’s  eyes  danced  twosome  reels.” 

Hood:  Miss  Kilmansegg. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  dance,  game,  or  the  like,  per¬ 
formed  by  two  persons. 

*twy-hlll,  s.  [Twibill.] 

Xwf  -blade,  s.  [Twayblade.] 
twy-er,  twy-ere,  s.  [Tuyeke.] 
twf -ffiil,  a.  &  s.  [A.  Sr  twi— double,  and  Latin 
folium= a  leaf.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Her. :  Having  only  two  leaves. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Bot.:  The  Twayblade  (q.v.). 

*twy  -forked,  adj.  [A.  S.  tM>i=double,  and  Eng. 
forked.']  Cleft  or  parted  in  two,  like  a  fork  ;  bifur¬ 
cated. 

“Her  flaming  head 
Twyforked  with  death.” 

Quarles:  Emblems  II.  xiii.  10. 
*twy  -formed,  a.  [A.  S.  fwf=double,  and  Eng. 
formed.]  Having  two  forms ;  characterized  by  a 
double  snape,  or  by  a  form  made  up  from  two  dif¬ 
ferent  creatures  or  things  ;  twofold. 

“This  huge  twyformed  fabric  which  we  see.” 

Davies:  Summa  Totalis. 

♦ty-ail,  s.  [Eng.  tye=tie,  and  all.]  Something 
that  ties  or  secures. 

Ty-bfirn,  s.  [See  extract.]  The  place  of  execu¬ 
tion  for  criminals  convicted  in  the  county  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  England,  down  to  Nov.  7, 1783,  when  it  was 
transferred  to  Newgate,  at  which  the  first  execu¬ 
tion  took  place  on  Dec.  9  in  the  same  year.  The 
name  Tybumia  was  given,  about  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  to  the  district  lying  between 
Edgware  Road  and  Westbourne  and  Gloucester 
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Terraces  and  Craven  Hill,  and  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  Bayswater  Road,  but  it  soon  fell  into 
disuse. 

“  The  name  is  derived  from  a  brook  called  Tyburn  which 
flowed  down  from  Hampstead  into  the  Thames.” — R. 
Chambers :  Book  of  Days,  ii.  537. 

*1T  (1)  To  fetch  a  Tyburn  stretch :  To  be  hanged; 
to  come  to  the  gallows. 

“Or  else  to  fetch  a  Tibourne-stretch 
Among  the  rest.” 

Tusser:  Husbandrie,  p.  214. 

(2)  To  preach  at  Tyburn  Cross:  To  be  hanged. 
(In  allusion  to  the  speeches  made  by  condemned 
criminals  just  before  their  execution.) 

“That  soldiours  sterve or  preche  at  Tiborne  Crosse.” 

Gascoigne:  Steele  Glas,  p.  55. 

♦Tyburn-pickadill,  s.  A  halter. 

“Till  they  put  on  a  Tyburne-pickadill.” 

Taylor:  Praise  of  Hempseed. 

*Tyburn-ticket,  s.  A  ticket  granted  (under  10 
&  11  Will.  III.,  c.  23,  §  2)  to  prosecutors  who  had 
secured  a  capital  conviction.  This  ticket  exempted 
the  prosecutor  “from  all  manner  of  parish  and 
ward  offices  within  the  parish  wherein  such  felony 
was  committed,  which  certificate  shall  be  enrolled 
with  the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  the  county,  on  pay¬ 
ment  of  Is.  and  no  more.”  This  Act  was  repealed 
by  58  Geo.  III.,  c.  70,  passed  June  3,  1818.  Tyburn- 
tickets  were  transferable,  and  often  sold  for  a  high 
price  (see  extract).  A  Tyburn-ticket  and  the  form 
of  transfer  was  given  in  Notes  cfc  Queries  (2nd  ser., 
xi.  395,  437). 

“  Last  week,  says  the  Stamford  Mercury  of  March  27, 
1818,  a  Tyburn-ticket  was  sold  in  Manchester  for  2801.” — 
Notes  and  Queries,  2nd  ser.,  xi.  395. 

*Tyburn-tiffany,  s.  A  halter.  (With  allusion 
to  Tyburn  as  a  place  of  execution.) 

“Never  regarding  hangman’s  feare, 

Till  Tyburn-tiffany  he  weare.” 

Rowlands:  Knave  of  Hearts. 

*Tyburn-tippet,  s.  A  halter. 

*Tyburn-tree,  s.  The  gallows. 

Tv-chon  -Ic,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Tycho  Brahe  or  to  his  system  of  astronomy.  Tycho 
was  a  nobleman  of  Swedish  descent,  whose  grand¬ 
father  had  settled  in  Denmark.  He  was  born  at 
Knudsthorp  on  Dec.  14, 1546,  three  years  after  the 
death  of  Copernicus,  carried  on  his  chief  observa¬ 
tions  first  in  an  observatory  of  Uraniberg,  built  for 
him  on  the  Island  of  Hven  or  HoSne  in  the  Baltic, 
and,  on  losing  his  Danish  appointment,  near 
Prague,  where  he  died,  Oct.  13,  1601.  The  leading 
points  of  the  system  were:  (1)  That  the  fixed  stars 
all  move  round  the  earth,  a  view  existing  in  the 
Ptolemaic  system;  (2)  that  all  the  planets,  the 
earth  only  excepted,  move  round  the  sun,  an  opin¬ 
ion  beyond  that  of  Ptolemy,  and  to  a  large  extent, 
though  not  fully  adopting,  the  leading  tenet  of  the 
Copernican  system  ;  (3)  the  sun  with  its  attendant 
planets  revolves  round  the  earth ;  (4)  that  the 
orbits  of  the  planets  cannot  have  the  solidity  of  an 
imagined  primum  mobile,  since  they  are  intersected 
in  various  directions  by  the  orbits  of  comets. 

ty-eoon  ,  s.  [Jap.  taikun.  (See  def.)]  A  title 
assumed  by  the  Shogun,  or  generalissimo  of  Japan, 
between  1854  and  1868,  in  order  to  impress  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Western  Powers  with  the  belief 
that  he  was  the  real  ruler  of  the  country. 

“Prior  to  the  recent  revolution  [in  1868]  the  foreign 
treaties  we  concluded  with  the  ministers  of  the  Shogun 
at  Yedo,  under  the  erroneous  impression  that  he  was  the 
Emperor  of  Japan.  The  title  of  taikun  (often  misspelt 
tycoon )  was  then  forthe  first  time  used;  it  means  literally 
the ‘great  ruler,’  and  was  employed  for  the  occasion  by 
the  Tokugawa  officials  to  convey  the  impression  that 
their  chief  was  in  reality  the  lord  paramount.” — Encyc. 
Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xiii.  582. 

ty-dy,  s.  [Tidy,  s.]  Some  unidentified  kind  of 
singing-bird.  ( Drayton :  Polyolbion,  s.  3.) 

tye,  s.  [Tie,  s.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  tie,  a  bond,  a  fastening. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mining:  An  inclined  trough  for  separating  ore 
by  means  of  a  flowing  stream  of  water.  The  slimes 
are  allowed  to  flow  in  a  thin  wide  stream  upon  the 
upper  part  of  the  trough,  then  disturbed  by  a 
broom,  and  collected,  according  to  relative  weight 
and  quality,  at  different  parts  of  the  length  of  the 
trough.  The  sorts  are  known  as  heads,  middles, 
and  tails ;  the  first  going  to  pile,  the  second  is  re- 
tyed,  the  third  is  refuse. 

2.  Naut.  :  A  rope  by  which  a  yard  is  hoisted.  It 
passes  through  the  mast ;  one  end  is  attached  to  the 
middle  of  the  yard,  and  the  other  end  is  hooked  to 
a  purchase  composed  of  thetye-block  and  fly-block, 
by  which  the  hoisting  is  effected. 

tye-block,  s. 

Naut.:  An  iron-bound  swiveled  block,  bolted 
into  an  eye  in  the  hoop  round  the  yard ;  through  it 
the  tye  for  hoisting  the  yard  is  rove. 


tylostoma 

*ty  -er,  s.  [Eng,  tye  =  tie;  -er.]  One  who  ties  or 
unites. 

ty-foon',  s.  [Typhoon.] 

*XfS,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Some  kind  of  drink¬ 
ing  vessel. 

“  Three-handled  tyg,  a  drinking  cup  of  the  time,  so 
handled  that  three  different  persons,  drinking  out  of  it, 
and  each  using  a  separate  handle,  brought  their  mouths 
to  different  parts  of  the  rim.” — Catalogue  of  Specimens. 
{Latham.) 

T]  The  name  is  still  applied  in  Oxford  to  an  ordi¬ 
nary  round  pot  with  three  handles,  much  used  for 
cups,  &c. 

ty  -ger,  s.  [Tigek.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  tiger  (q.  v.). 

2  Her.:  A  beast  more  resembling  a  lion  than  a 
tiger,  having  a  pointed  nose,  and  a  tufted  mane, 
legs,  and  tail.  It  is  seldom  used,  and  is  condemned 
by  good  heralds. 

ty'-Ing,  s.  [Tye,  s.] 

Mining:  The  operation  of  washing  tin  or  copper 
ores.  [Tye,  II.  1.] 
tyke,  s,  [Tike.] 

1.  A  dog. 

“The  large  number  of  free  and  independent  tykes  who 
scorn  mastership.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*2.  A  low  fellow. 

3.  A  Yorkshireman.  ( Slang  Diet.) 
tyie,  s.  [Tile,  s.  (2).] 
tyle-berry,  s. 

Bot.:  Jatropha  multifida.  An  American  shrub 
cultivated  in  Indian  gardens,  where  it  is  known  as 
the  Coral  plant,  the  flowers  having  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  coral. 

ty-ler,  s.  [Tiler.] 

ty-lo-,  prefix.  [Greek  tylos=  a  knot  or  callus,  a 
knob,  a  protuberance.]  Having  a  swelling  or  pro¬ 
tuberant  process  or  processes. 

ty-lo-dl  -ng,,  s.  [Mod.  Latin,  from  Greek  tylos .] 
[Tylo-.] 

ZoOl.  and  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Pleuro-branchise 
with  three  recent  species,  from  the  Mediterranean 
and  Norway.  Shell  limpet-like,  depressed,  apex 
sub-central,  with  a  minute  spiral  nucleus.  One 
fossil  species,  from  the  Tertiary. 

ty’-lo-don,  s.  [Pref.  tylo-,  and  Gr.  odous  (genit. 
odontos)=&  tooth.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Yiverridse,  from  the  Eocene 
Tertiary  of  Europe.  The  animals  were  about  the 
size  of  a  Glutton. 

ty-loph-or-a,  s.  [Pref.  tylo-,  and  Gr.  phoros= 
bearing  ;  named  from  the  ventricose  pollen  masses.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Stapeliese.  Twining  herbs  or 
undershrubs,  with  opposite  membranous  leaves. 
Corolla  five-parted ;  the  corona  five-leaved ;  the 
leaflets  simple,  fleshy ;  follicles  smooth,  tapering 
toward  the  apex,  compressed,  somewhat  angular 
on  one  side.  Tylophora  asthmatica  is  an  Indian 
twiner,  downy  when  young,  with  opposite,  petioled, 
linear  leaves,  and  purplish  flowers.  The  roots, 
which  consist  of  fleshy  fibers  from  a  small  head, 
are  acrid,  and  are  used  on  the  Coromandel  coast  as 
a  substitute  for  ipecacuanha.  Dr.  Roxburgh,  the 
botanist,  Dr.  J.  Anderson,  and  others,  have  borne 
high  testimony  to  its  utility  in  this  respect.  The 
dried  leaves  are  emetic,  diaphoretic,  and.  expecto¬ 
rant.  Dymock  says  that  T.  fasciata,  found  in  var¬ 
ious  Indian  hills,  is  used  as  a  poison  for  rats. 

ty-lop-6-da,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  tylo-,  and  Gr.  pous 
(genit  podos)  =  a  foot.] 

ZoOl. :  <&  Palceont. :  A  group  of  Selenodont  Artio- 
dactyles,  equivalent  to  the  family  Camelid®  (q.  v.). 

ty-lo-sau'-rus,  s.  [Pref.  tylo-,  and  Gr.  sauros. 
saura—&  lizard.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Mososaurid®  from  the  Cre¬ 
taceous  rocks. 

ty-lo’-sls,  s.  [Gr.  tylosis=  a  making  or  becoming 
callous.] 

Botany:  The  filling  up  of  punctated  vessels  with 
cellular  tissue. 

ty-los'-td-ma,,  8.  [Pref.  tylo-,  and  Gr.  stoma= a 
mouth.] 

1.  ZoOlogy:  A  genus  of  Vampyri  (q.v.);  muzzle 
short,  nose-leaf  free  in  front  and  on  sides ;  ears 
large,  separate,  lower  lip  with  a  V-shaped  space  in 
front,  margined  by  warts  ;  wing-membrane  extend¬ 
ing  almost  to  the  base  of  the  toes,  interfemoral 
membrane  very  large,  extending  beyond  the  feet. 
There  are  two  species  from  Brazil  and  Surinam. 

2.  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Tornatellid®  (q.v.),  with 
four  species,  from  the  Lower  Cretaceous  rocks  of 
Portugal.  Shell  ventricose,  smooth  or  punctate- 
striate,  spire  moderate,  aperture  ovate-lunate; 
outer  lip  periodically  thickened  inside  and  ex¬ 
panded,  rising  slightly;  under  lip  callous,  spread 
over  body-whorl. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  hSr,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine,  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  w5rk,  whd,  sftn;  mate,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  fill;  try,  Syrian.  »,  ce  =  e;  ey  -  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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fcyin'-b&l,  s.  [Fr.  timbale,  from  Arab.  thabal=a 
tymbal ;  Ital.  timballo,  taballo.'] 

Music:  A  kind  of  kettle-drum. 

“A  tymbal' s  sound  were  better  tlian  my  voice.” 

Prior:  Charity. 

tfmp,  s.  [Tympanum.] 

Metall. :  A  space  in  the  bottom  of  a  blast-furnace, 
adjoining  the  crucible. 

tvmp-plate,  s.  A  plate  in  front  of  the  hearth  of 
a  blast-furnace. 

tymp-stone,  s.  The  stone  which  forms  the  front 
of  the  hearth  in  a  blast-furnace. 

tym'-pan,  *tlm-pan,  *tim-pane,  s.  [Fr.,from 
Lafc,  tympanum .]  [Tympanum.] 

1.  Arch.  :  A  triangular  space  or  table  in  the  cor¬ 
ners  or  sides  of  an  arch,  usually  hollowed,  and 
enriched  with  branches  of  laurel,  olive,  oak,  &c., 
and  sometimes  with  emblematical  figures. 

*2.  Music:  A  drum,  a  kettle-drum. 

3.  Print.:  A  rectangular  frame  hinged  by  one 
edge  to  the  carriage  of  a  hand  printing-press,  and 
having  stretched  across  it  a  piece  of  cloth  or  parch¬ 
ment.  The  blank  sheets  are  laid  upon  the  tympan, 
in  order  to  be  brought  down  upon  the  form  to 
receive  the  impression.  The  blank  sheet  is  fitted 
upon  the  tympan-sheet,  which  is  of  the  same  size  as 
the  paper  to  be  printed,  and  forms  a  guide  for  plac¬ 
ing  it.  The  blank  sheet  is  held  by  the  frisket.  The 
inner  tympan  is  a  smaller  frame  covered  with  can¬ 
vas,  and  the  two  tympans  hold  the  blanket  between 
them.  Since  the  improvements  made  in  printing- 
presses,  the  name  is  applied  to  the  outside  sheet  on 
the  impression  cylinder. 

4,  A  framework  covered  with  some  tense  material. 
“  In  my  present  invention  I  make  use  of  the  vibrations 

given  to  a  diaphragm  or  tympan  by  speaking  into  a  reso¬ 
nant  case.” — London  Times. 

tympan-sheet,  s. 

Print. :  A  sheet  of  paper  like  that  to  be  printed, 
laid  on  the  tympan  as  a  guide  for  position  in  plac¬ 
ing  the  sheets  to  be  printed. 

tym'-pan~al,  a.  [En g.  tympan;  -al.]  The  same 
as  Tympanic  (q.  v.). 
tym ’-pan-i,  s.  pi.  [Tympano.] 
t^m-pan  -Ic,  a.  &  s.  [English  tympan(um) ;  -ic.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Like  a  drum  or  tympanum  ;  acting 
like  a  drum-head. 

2.  Anat.:  Of,  belonging  to,  or  connected  with  the 
tympanum. 

“  The  tympanic  bone  is  produced  upward  and  outward 
and  forms  a  tube  with  everted  lips.” — Trans.  Amer.  Philos. 
Society,  xiii.  205.  (1873.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

Anat.  (pi.):  The  bones  which  give  attachment  to 
the  membrana  tympani  of  the  ear  or  its  homologue ; 
the  tympanic  ring  and  auditory  process  with  the 
post-glenoid  part  of  the  temporal  bone, 

tympanic-bones,  s.  pi. 

Anat.:  [Tympanic,  B.J 

tympanic-plate,  s. 

Anat.:  A  lamina,  the  surface  of  which  forms  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  external  auditory  meatus  and 
the  tympanum,  while  the  posterior  one  looks  toward 
the  glenoid  fossa.  It  is  developed  from  the  outer 
surface  of  the  tympanic  ring, 
tympanic-ring,  s. 

Anat. :  An  imperfect  circle  in  the  foetus,  open 
superiorly,  and  enclosing  the  tympanic  membrane. 

tfm-pan-i  -te§,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  tympanites = 
the  disease  defined  in  the  article.] 

Pathol. :  Distension  of  the  parietes  of  the  abdo¬ 
men,  remaining  unchanged  under  different  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  body,  not  yielding  readily  to  pressure, 
and  when  the  pressure  is  withdrawn,  elastically 
returning  to  its  former  state,  while,  if  struck,  there 
is  a  resonance  like  that  of  a  drum.  The  distending 
medium  is  air  within  or  external  to  the  intestinal 
canal.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  considered,  it  a 
form  of  dropsy  ;  afterward  it  became  distinguished 
as  dry  dropsy.  It  is  sometimes  one  symptom  of 
hysteria. 

tjfm-pan-lt  -Ic,  adj.  [Eng.  tympanit(es) ;  -ic.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  tympany  or  tympanites ; 
affected  with  tympany  or  tympanites. 

“Producing  a  tympanitic  action  in  that  organ.” — Kings¬ 
ley:  Ravenshoe,  ch.  xii. 

tjfm-pan-I'-tls,  subst.  [Gr.  tympanon=  a  kettle¬ 
drum  ;  suff .  -itis.) 

Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  tympanum. 

*t#m  -pan-Ize,  v.i.&t.  [Old  Fr.  tympaniser; 
Lat.  tympanizo ;  Gr.  tympanizo.\  [Tympanum.] 

A.  Intransitive:  To  act  the  part  of  a  drummer. 
(.Coles.) 


B.  Transitive :  To  make  into  a  drum ;  to  stretch 
the  skin  of,  as  on  a  drum. 

“If  this  be  not  to  be  sawn  aBunder  as  Esay,  stoned  a® 
Jeremy,  made  a  drum  or  tympanized,  as  other  saints  °* 
God  were.” — Oley:  Life  of  G.  Herbert,  M.  2.  b.  (1671.1 

tym  -pan-o  (pi.  tym’-pan-i),  *tIm  -pan-6,  s. 
[Ital.]  [Tympanum.] 

Music:  A  kettle-drum  (said  especially  of  the 
kettle-drums  of  an  orchestra). 

tym-pan  o-,  pref.  [Tympanum.] 

Anat. :  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  connected  with  the 
tympanum. 

tympano-hyal,  a.  &s. 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tympanum 
and  the  hyoid  bone.  Used  in  the  term,  th  etympano- 
hyal  bones. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  styloid  process  of  the  temporal 
bone,  the  stylo-hyals.  (Flower.) 

tym-pan-oph'-or-a,  s.  [Greek  tympanon  =  a 
kettle-drum,  andpAoros=bearing.] 

Palceobotany :  A  genus  of  Fossil  Ferns  from  the 
Lower  Oolite  of  Yorkshire,  England. 

tym'-pan-um,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  tympanon=  a 
drum,  a  roller,  area  of  a  pediment,  panel  of  a  door, 
from  typanon= a  drum,  from  typto= to  strike.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  drum,  a  framework  covered  with 
some  tense  material. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  The  drum,  middle  ear,  or  middle  cham¬ 
ber  of  the  ear ;  a  narrow,  irregular  cavity  in  the 
substance  of  the  temporal  bone,  placed  between  the 
inner  end  of  the  external  auditory  canal  and  the 
labyrinth.  Its  roof  is  formed  by  a  thin  plate  of 
bone  situated  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  petrous 
bone,  its  floor  is  a  narrow  space,  its  outer  wall  is 
formed  mainly  by  a  thin,  semitransparent  mem¬ 
brane— the  membrana  tympani — which  closes  the 
inner  end  of  the  external  auditory  meatus  ;  its  inner 
wall  is  uneven,  its  anterior  extremity  is  narrowed 
by  the  gradual  descent  of  the  roof,  and  is  continued 
into  the  Eustachian  orifice,  and  its  posterior  one 
has  at  its  upper  part  a  large,  and  several  small 
openings  leading  into  the  mastoid  cells.  The  tym¬ 
panum  receives  the  atmospheric  air  from  the 
pharynx  through  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  contains 
a  chain  of  small  bones  by  means  of  which  the  vibra¬ 
tions  communicated  from  without  to  the  membrana 
tympani  are  in  part  conveyed  across  the  cavity  to 
the  sentient  part  of  the  internal  ear.  (Quain.) 

2.  Architecture: 

(1)  The  triangular  panel  of  the  fastigium  or  pedi¬ 
ment  of  any  building,  comprehended  between  its 
corona  and  that 
of  the  entabla¬ 
ture. 

(2)  The  space 
between  the  top 
of  a  door  and  the 
arch  inclosing  it. 

(3)  The  die  of 
a  pediment. 

(4)  The  panel 
of  a  door. 

3.  Botany :  The 

same  as  Epi- 
phragm  (q.  v.).  Tympanum. 

4.  Hy  dr  aulic 

Engin. :  An  ancient  form  of  wheel  for  elevating 
water.  Its  original  form  was  like  that  of  a  drum, 
whence  its  name.  It  was  a  cylinder  with  radial 
partitions  and  small  openings  in  the  periphery, 
which  admitted  a  certain  quantity  of  water  into 
the  chambers  thus  formed  as  those  portions  of  the 
periphery  came  in  turn  to  be  submerged.  As  the 
wheel  revolved,  such  portions  of  water  were  carried 
up  and  flowed  along  the  partition  toward  the  axis 
around  which  the  water  was  discharged,  being 
elevated  to  a  height  nearly  equal  to  the  radius  of 
the  wheel.  The  wheel  was  driven  by  floats  on  the 
periphery  or  side  of  the  wheel,  or  by  means  of  ani¬ 
mal  or  manual  power,  and  had  several  modifica¬ 
tions. 

5.  Mach. :  A  kind  of  hollow  tread-wheel,  wherein 
two  or  more  persons  walk,  in  order  to  turn  it,  and 
thus  give  motion  to  a  machine. 

6.  Music:  A  hand-drum  or  tambourine,  but  cov¬ 
ered  with  parchment,  back  and  front.  It  was  used 
in  conjunction  with  various  kinds  of  harps,  lyres, 
and  pipes,  cymbals  of  metal,  the  straight  brass 
trumpet  and  curved  brass  horn,  the  castanets  of 
wood  and  metal. 

“  Ireland  [saith  one]  uses  the  harp  and  pipe,  which  he 
calls  tympanum." — Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  6. 

tjfm  -pan-Jf,  *tym-pan-ie,  s.  [Fr.  tympanie, 
from  Gr.  tympanias—  a  kind  of  dropsy  in  which  the 
belly  is  stretched  tight  like  a  drum.) 

1.  Lit. :  The  same  as  Tympanites  (q.v.). 

“  So  that  as  in  a  tympany  their  very  greatness  was  their 
disease.” — Puller:  Worthies; Cambridgeshire. 


*2.  Fig. :  Inflation,  conceit,  bombast,  turgidity. 

“In  the  first  leaf  of  my  defense,  I  fore-told  you  so 
much;  as  finding  nothing  in  that  swollen  bulk,  but  a 
meer  unsound  tympanie,  instead  of  a  truly  solid  concep¬ 
tion.” — Bp.  Hall:  A  Short  Answer.  (Pref.) 

Tyn-dar-i-dse,  s.  pi.  (Lat.=the  sons  of  Tyn- 
darus  ;  Gr.  Tyndareos ,  *Tyndaros.  See  def.] 

1.  Class.  Mythol. :  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  sons  of 
Tyndarus,  king  of  Lacedaemon  and  husband  of 
Loda. 

2.  Meteor. :  One  of  the  names  given  to  two  meteors 
or  balls  adhering  to  the  rigging  of  a  ship  during 
certain  states  of  the  weather.  More  generally 
called  Castor  and  Pollux. 

*tyne,  v.  t.  [Tine,  v.) 

*tyne  (1),  s.  [Tine,  s.] 

*tyne(2),s.  [Teen.]  Anxiety,  pain,  sorrow. 

*ty  -ny,  a.  [Tiny.] 

*typ  -al,  a.  [Eng.  typ(e) ;  -ah]  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  a  type ;  constituting  or  serving  as  a  type ; 
typical. 

type,  *tipe,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  typum;  accus.  of 
typus=  a  figure,  an  image,  a  type,  from  Gr.  typos— a. 
blow,  a  mark,  a  figure,  a  type,  a  character  of  a 
disease,  from  typto— to  strike,  to  beat ;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
tipo .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Distinguishing  mark  or  stamp;  sign,  emblem, 
characteristic. 

“Thy  father  bears  the  type  of  king  of  Naples.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  i.  4. 

2.  An  allegorical  or  symbolical  representation  of 
some  object  (called  the  antitype) ;  a  symbol,  a  sign, 
an  emblem.  [II.  6.] 

“  Informing  them  by  types 
And  shadows  of  that  destined  seed  to  bruise 
The  serpent,  by  what  means  he  shall  achieve 
Mankind’s  deliverance.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  232. 

3.  An  example  or  specimen  of  any  class  which  is 
considered  as  eminently  possessing  or  exhibiting 
the  properties  or  character  of  the.class;  the  ideal 
representation  of  a  group  combining  its  essential 
characteristics ;  a  general  form  or  structure  per¬ 
vading  a  number  of  individuals.  (Used  especially 
in  natural  science.) 

4.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  5. 

“He  who  wishes  to  trace  the  art  in  its  gradual  progress, 
from  the  wooden  and  immoveable  letter  to  the  moveable 
and  metal  type,  and  to  the  completion  of  the  whole  con¬ 
trivance,  will  receive  satisfactory  information  from  the 
annals  of  the  elaborate  Mattaire.” — Knox:  Essay  135. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Art: 

(1)  The  original  conception  in  art  which  becomes 
the  subject  of  a  copy. 

(2)  The  design  on  the  face  of  a  medal  or  coin. 

2.  Biology: 

(1)  A  common  plan  to  which  certain  groups  of 
animals  conform  ;  hence,  often  used  as  equivalent 
to  sub-kingdom,  or  the  first  great  division  of  a  sub¬ 
kingdom.  To  Lamarck  is  due  the  credit  of  a  great 
advance  in  general  morphology,  by  pointing  out 
that  mammals. .birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes  possess 
one  essential  in  common— a  spinal  column  inter¬ 
posed  between  a  cerebro-spinal  and  a  visceral  cav¬ 
ity,  which  is  absent  in  all  other  animals.  Hence, 
he  classed  the  former  as  Vertebrata  and  the  latter 
as  Invertebrata.  The  labors  of  other  naturalists 
soon  established  the  fact  that  the  Invertebrata  did 
not  conform  to  one  common  plan  or  type  ;  and  in 
1795  Cuvier  showed  that  at  fewest  three  morpho¬ 
logical  types,  as  distinct  from  each  other  as  they 
are  from  the  Vertebrata,  existed  among  the  Inver¬ 
tebrata:  Mollusca,  Articulata,  and  Radiata.  Von 
Baer,  some  years  later,  came  to  the  same  conclu¬ 
sion  on  embryological  grounds.  [ZoOlogy.] 

“Even  the  hiatus  between  the  Vertebrata  and  the  In¬ 
vertebrata,  is  partly,  if  not  wholly,  bridged  over;  and 
though  among  the  Invertebrata  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  the  more  completely  differentiated  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  such  types  or  common  plans  as  those  of  the 
Arthropoda,  the  Annelida,  the  Mollusca,  the  Tunicata, 
the  Echinodermata,  the  Coelenterata,  and  the  Porifera, 
yet  every  year  brings  forth  fresh  evidence  to  the  effect 
that  just  as  the  plan  of  the  plant  is  not  absolutely  distinct 
from  that  of  the  animal,  so  that  of  the  Vertebrate  has  its 
points  of  community  with  certain  of  the  Invertebrates; 
that  the  Arthropod,  the  Mollusk,  and  the  Echinoderm 
plans  are  united  by  that  of  the  lower  worms,  and  that  the 
plan  of  the  latter  is  separated  by  no  very  great  differ¬ 
ences  from  that  of  the  Ccelenterate  and  that  of  the 
Sponge.” — Huxley:  Anat.  Invert.  Anim.,  pp.  49,  50. 

(2)  A  typical  representative.  (Applied  to  an  in¬ 
dividual,  a  species,  a  genus,  a  sub-family,  or  a 
family  having  the  characteristics  of  the  group 
under  which  itis  immediately  comprised.) 

“The  type  of  a  genus  should  be  the  species  which  best 
exhibits  the  characters  of  the  group,  but  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  follow  out  this  rule,  and  consequently  the  first  on 
the  list  is  often  put  forward  as  the  type.’’ —  Woodward: 
Mollusca  (ed.  Tate),  p.  49. 


1)611,  b6y;  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  -  f. 
•Clan,  -tian  =  shan-  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion.  -§ipn  =  shun,  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -ale,  &c.  -  b$l,  acL 
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3.  Chern.:  The  type-theory  assigns  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  compounds  to  certain  simple  bodies  such  as 
hydrogen,  water,  ammonia,  and  marsh  gas,  CH4,  and 
proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  hydrogen  of 
the  type  substance  is  replaced  by  the  element  or 
compound  radical  entering  into  combination  with 
it.  In  this  view  the  alcohols  _may  be  regarded 

and  to  be 


as  belonging  to  the  water  type,  l  O 
formed  by  the  substitution  of  H  in 


O  by  the 


oxamide=  ^  N2. 

tematized  by  Gerhardi 


alcohol  radical— e.  g.,  ethylic  alcohol  is  represented 
as  C2H5 1  O.  In  like  manner  the  whole  series  of 

amines  and  amides  may  be  referred  to  the  ammonia 
type,  in  which  one  or  more  atoms  of  H  are  replaced 
by  radicals.  Triethyl  amine  may  thus  be  regarded 
as  being  ammonia,  in  which  all  the  hydrogen  is 

C2H5  ) 

replaced  by  ethyl^OgHs  >N.  Oxamide  again  is 

C2H5  ) 

shown  with  a  divalent  radical  replacing  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen  in  a  double  molecule  of  ammonia- 

The  type-theory  was  sys- 

by  Gerhardt  some  years  ago,  but  it  is 
now  largely  superseded  by  the  use  of  formulae 
representing  a  mqre  accurate  acquaintance  with 
the  internal  constitution  of  chemical  compounds. 

4.  Pathol. :  The  order  in  which  the  symptoms  of 
a  disease  succeed  each  other.  The  type  may  be 
continued,  intermittent,  or  remittent. 

5.  Printing: 

(1)  A  parallelopipedon,  or  square  prism,  with  a 
raised  letter  on  the  upper  end,  used  in  printing. 
[Printing.] 

(2)  Types  collectively ;  the  quantity  of  types  used 
in  printing.  Types  must  be  of  a  uniform  height, 
and  perfectly  true  in  their  angles,  otherwise  they 
could  not  be  locked  up  in  a  form  (q.  v.).  The 
parts  of  a  type  are  known  as  body,  face,  shoulder, 
nick,  groove,  and  feet.  The  fine  lines  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  a  letter  are  called  serifs  ;  the  parts  of 
the  face  of  some  letters,  such  as  j  and  k,  which  pro¬ 
ject  over  the  body,  are  called  kerns.  Type  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  names  indicating  the  size  of  the 
body  and  the  consequent  number  which  will  go  in 
a  given  space ;  by  the  different  sizes  or  styles  of 
face  on  a  given  body ;  by  the  case,  as  upper  or 
iower,  caps  or  small  letter ;  by  peculiar  style  or 
ornamental  characteristic. 

(a)  As  to  size:  Semi-nonpareil  (Eng.),  brilliant, 
gem  (Eng.),  diamond,  pearl,  ruby, nonpareil,  emer¬ 
ald,  minion,  brevier,  bourgeoise,  long  primer,  small 
pica,  pica,  English,  great  primer,  canon,  &c.  [See 
these  words.] 

(b)  As  to  face:  Full,  heavy  or  fat,  light,  con¬ 
densed,  elongated,  compressed. 

(c)  As  to  case  :  Caps  or  upper  case ;  small  letters, 
or  lower  case. 

(d)  As  to  style:  Roman,  Italic,  black  letter, 
script,  German  text,  Gothic,  antique,  sans  serif,  old 
style,  hair  line,  and  innumerable  fancy  styles  of 
job-type  made  by  different  type-founders. 

A  fount  or  font  is  a  complete  assortment  of  any 
given  kind  of  type,  the  number  of  each  letter  being 
in  proportion  to  the  frequence  of  its  occurrence  in 
printed  matter,  thus : 


a  .. 

h  .. 

..  6,000 

O  .  . 

...  8,000 

b  . 

...  2,000 

i  . . 

..  9,000 

P  •• 

...  2,400 

c  .. 

3  •  • 

..  600 

q  .. 

...  600 

d  . 

...  5,000 

k  .. 

..  800 

r  . 

e  . 

...14,000 

1  .. 

..  6,000 

s  . 

...  8,000 

f  . 

m  . . 

t  . 

8  • 

n  • . 

4.500 

1.500 

2.500 
500 

2,500 

300 


A  complete  font  of  type,  including  Roman  and 
Italic,  with  capitals,  figures,  points,  and  signs,  con¬ 
sists  of  226  different  characters. 

6.  Theology:  An  object,  office,  institution,  indi¬ 
vidual,  or  action  by  which  Christ,  His  life,  death, 
atoning  sacrifice,  was  prefigured.  [Typology.] 

TT  For  the  difference  between  type  and  figure,  see 
Figure. 

1]  In  type :  Set  up,  ready  for  printing ;  having 
all  the  types  duly  arranged  so  that  an  impression 
can  be  taken  when  desired. 


type-block,  s.  A  block  having  upon  it  raised 
figures  representing  letters  or  numbers. 

type-casting,  s.  The  same  as  Type-founding 
(q.  v.). 

type-casting  and  setting  machine,  s.  One 
which  makes  its  type  from  matrices,  and  sets  them 
in  a  row,  or  in  galley,  as  the  letter-keys  of  the 
machine  are  manipulated  in  the  order  of  the  copy. 
The  most  successful  device  of  this  character  is  the 
“  Linotype  ”  machine,  now  in  general  use  for  news¬ 
paper  work.  In  this  device  the  matrices  are  gath¬ 
ered  in  rows  by  the  machine  and  an  entire  line  is 
cast  at  once.  These  lines  are  discharged  in  regular 
order  on  a  galley  and  leads  are  inserted  by  the 
operator  or  omitted,  as  the  matter  is  designed  to  be 
“  leaded  ”  or  “  solid.” 

type-composing  machine,  s.  [Type-setting 
Machine.] 


type-dressing  machine,  s.  A  machine  forming 
a  substitute  for  the  usual  mode,  which  is  to  rub  the 
type  by  hand  upon  the  plane  surface  of  a  stone, 
using  as  an  auxiliary  a  scraper  or  file. 

type-founder,  s.  One  who  casts  or  manufact¬ 
ures  types. 

type-founding,  s.  The  act,  art,  or  practice  of 
casting  or  manufacturing  movable  metallic  types 
for  use  by  printers. 

type-foundry,  type-foundery,  subst.  A  place 
where  types  are  manufactured. 

type-gauge,  s.  A  stick  or  rule  having  upon  its 
sides  or  edges  the  measure  of  the  various  sizes  of 
type,  so  as  to  readily  indicate  the  number  of  lines 
by  laying  it  alongside  a  column  of  matter  or  proof, 
or  the  ems  in  a  line  by  placing  it  along  the  line. 

type-high,  a.  Of  the  height  or  length  of  printing 
type=]^  of  an  inch. 

type-metal,  s.  A  white  alloy  for  casting  type, 
composed  of  lead  antimony,  and  tin.  Large  type 
has  the  largest  proportion  of  lead ;  small  type  has 
more  antimony  to  render  it  harder  and  enable  it  to 
resist  wear.  Type  is  sometimes  faced  with  copper 
or  with  nickel,  to  render  it  more  durable.  The 
nickel  has  the  additional  advantage  of  not  acting 
on  or  being  affected  by  the  chemicals  in  the  ink. 

"Type-metal  [is]  the  alloy  of  lead  and  antimony  used  in 
casting  printers’  types,  the  usual  proportions  being  one 
part  of  antimony  to  three  of  lead,  but  a  superior  and 
harder  kind  of  type  is  sometimes  made  by  alloying  two 
parts  of  lead  with  one  of  antimony  and  one  of  tin.  Both 
these  alloys  take  a  sharp  impression  from  tho  mold  or 
matrix,  owing  to  their  expansion  on  solidification,  and 
they  are  hard  enough  to  stand  the  work  of  the  press, 
without  being  brittle  or  liable  to  fracture.” — Brande  dt 
Cox. 

type-setter,  s. 

1.  One  who  sets  up  type ;  a  compositor. 

2.  A  type-setting  or  composing  machine  (q.  v.). 

type-setting,  s.  The  act  or  process  of  setting 
up  or  arranging  types  in  the  composing-stick,  ready 
to  be  printed  from. 

Type-setting  machine :  A  composing  machine  for 
type.  There  are  several  varieties  of  machines  for 
this  purpose.  Ordinarily,  they  have  separate 
grooves,  receptacles,  or  galleys  for  each  sort,  and 
the  mechanical  arrangement  is  such  that  on  touch¬ 
ing  a  key,  arranged  with  others  like  the  key-board 
of  a  piano,  the  end  type  of  a  row  is  displaced,  and 
is  conducted  in  a  channel  or  by  a  tape  to  a  com¬ 
posing-stick,  where  the  types  are  arranged  in  regu¬ 
lar  order  in  a  line  of  indefinite  length,  and  from 
whence  they  are  removed  in  successive  portions  to  a 
justifying-stick,  in  which  they  are  spaced  out  to 
the  proper  length  of  line  required. 

Type-setting  telegraph:  A  form  of  telegraph  in 
which  the  message  at  the  receiving  end  is  set  up  in 
type.  The  title  is  also  held  to  mean,  but  does  not 
correctly  define,  the  instrument  in  which  certain 
letters  are  made  to  deliver  an  impression  in  con¬ 
secution,  and  so  spell  out  the  message. 

type-wheel,  s.  A  disk  having  raised  letters  on 
its  periphery,  employed  for  printing  or  stamping, 
and  in  some  forms  of  telegraph. 

type-wrlte,  v.  t.  To  write  with  a  type-writer. 

‘‘Authors  should  typewrite  their  articles.” — Dramatio 
News,  April  1,  1897. 

type-writer,  s. 

1.  A  mechanical  contrivance  for  superseding  the 
use  of  the  pen,  and  by  which  letters  are  produced 
by  the  impression  of  inked  types.  Type-writers  are 
of  various  kinds,  but  all  are  furnished  with  (1) 
a  movement  for  bringing  the  type  to  a  common 
printing  point;  (2)  a  contrivance  for  inking  the 
type;  (3)  a  movement  for. impressing  the  type  on 
the  paper ;  and  (4)  a  contrivance  for  spacing  words 
and  lines.  The  type-writers  ordinarily  in  use  are 
about  the  size  of  a  sewing-machine,  and  are  worked 
by  means  of  keys,  each  communicating  with  a  lever 
terminating  in  a  sort  of  transverse  bar  or  crutch 
head  which  carries  a  type  on  each  extremity.  By 
means  of  two  keys  at  opposite  ends  of  the  board  the 
paper  carrier  is  moved  backward  or  forward,  so 
that  in  one  position  it  receives  a  blow  from  one  end 
of  the  transverse  bar,  and  in  the  other  position 
from  the  second  end.  In  an  older  and  simpler 
form  of  type-writer  each  key  governs  a  lever  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  single  character,  instead  of  one  at 
each  end.  The  types  are  inked  by  means  of  an  ink- 
ing-ribbon,  placed  directly  over  the  point  where 
all  the  types  strike  the.paper ;  it  is  made  to  move  a 
slight  distance  every  time  a  key  is  struck,  so  that 
every  type  touches  it  in  a  fresh  place.  The  work 
produced  by  a  type-writer  is  as  legible  and  nearly 
as  uniform  as  ordinary  printing,  and  the  average 
speed  of  a  good  operator  is  from  fifty  to  seventy 
words  a  minute. 

2.  A  person  who  uses  or  operates  a  type-writing 
machine. 

“Women  seem,  as  a  rule,  she  tells  us,  to  make  less  effi¬ 
cient  telegraphers  and  type-setters  than  men;  but  they 


hold  their  own  with  them  as  stenographers,  and  beaV 
them  altogether  as  type-writers  and  ‘dry-goods  clerks.’  ” — 
St.  James’s  Gazette,  Dec.  22,  1887. 

type-writlst,  s.  The  same  as  Type-writer,  3- 
(q.v.). 

type-writing,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  art  of  producing  letters 
and  words  with  a  type-writer ;  the  work  done  with 
a  type-writer. 

“All  kinds  of  documents  copied  in  type-writing.  Good 
type-writing  is  easy  to  read.” — Notes  dt  Queries,  Nov.  19, 
1887.  (Advt.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Of,  belonging  to,  or  produced  by 
means  of  a  type-writer  (q.  v.). 

“This  kind  of  work  will  be  especially  cultivated  in  as¬ 
sociation  with  other  branches  of  the  type-writing  art.” — 
London  Daily  News. 

type-written,  a.  Produced  or  copiad  by  means 
of  a  type- writer  (q.  v.). 

**ype,  v.  t.  [Type,  s.] 

1.  To  exhibitor  represent  by  a  type  or  symbol 
beforehand;  to  prefigure. 

“  He  ratified  ceremonial  and  positive  laws,  in  respect 
of  their  spiritual  use  and  signification,  and  by  fulfilling 
all  things  typed  and  prefigured  by  them.” — White. 

2.  To  exhibit  an  example  or  copy  of ;  to  represent,, 
to  typify. 

3.  To  reproduce  by  means  of  a  type-writer  (q.  v.). 
Ttjfpli,  s.  [Typhus.]  (See  compound.) 
ttyph-fever,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  term  proposed  by  Dr.  T.  K.  Chamber& 
for  any  variety  of  typhus-fever  (q.  v.). 
ftyph-poison,  s.  [Typhine.] 

ty  -pha,  s.  [Lat.  typha;  Gr.  typhe—  a  cat’s  tail. 
See  def.l 

Bot. :  Reedmace,  Cat’s  tail,  or  Bulrush.  Spikes 
cylindrical,  perianth  consisting  only  of  hairs,  sta¬ 
mens  monadelphous,  anthers  somewhat  wedge- 
shaped,  ovaries  stalked,  fruit  minute,  seed  cylin¬ 
drical,  testa  striate.  Known  species  six  or  eight,, 
from  temperate  and  tropical  countries.  In  India 
the  typhas  are  used  for  mat-making  and  stuffing 
chairs,  and  the  fiber  of  T.  angustifolia  has  been 
tried  successfully  for  paper-manufacture.  Ele¬ 
phants  are  fond  of  an  Indian  species,  T.  elephant- 
ina,  whence  the  name,  and  its  roots  bind  the  soil. 
In  Europe  the  pollen  of  the  Typhas  is  sometimes 
used  like  that  of  Lycopodium  in  the  manufacture 
of  fireworks..  Mixed  with  water  it  forms  a  kind  of 
bread  eaten  in  Scinde,  Western  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand.  The  rhizomes  abound  in  starch,  and  are 
used  in  Kashmir  as  food.  They  are  somewhat 
astringent  and  diuretic,  and  are  given  in  Eastern 
Asia  in  dysentery, gonorrhoea,  and  the  measles.  The 
down  of  the  ripe  fruit  has  been  applied  in  India, 
like  medicated  cotton-wool,  to  ulcers  and  wounds. 

tji-pha’-^e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  typh(a) ;  Latin 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.J 

Bot. :  Typhads  or  Bulrushes ;  an  order  of  Endo- 
gens,  alliance  Arales.  Herbaceous  plants  growing 
in  marshes  or  ditches..  Rootstock  creeping,  stem 
without  nodes,  leaves  rigid,  ensiform,  with  parallel 
veins,  spathe  none.  Flowers  in  cylindrical  spikes 
or  heads,  monoecious,  the  males  uppermost ;  sepals 
reduced  to  three  or  more  scales,  or  even  to  a  bundle- 
of  hairs;  corolla  none.  Males:  Stamens  three  or 
six ;  filaments  long,  sometimes  monadelphous. 
remales:  Styles  short ;  stigmas  simple;  ovary  one- 
rarely  two  celled  ;  fruit  dry,  indehiscent,  one-celled, 
one-seeded,  made,  angular  by  mutual  pressure. 
They  are  found  chiefly  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
and  the  temperate  parts.  Known  genera  two,  Typha 
and  Sparganium  (q.  v.),  species  thirteen  (Lindlev), 
twelve  (Sir  J.  Hooker). 

ty-phad,  s.  [Lat.  typh(a) ;  Eng.  suff.  - ad .] 

Bot.  (pi.) :  The  Typhacese.  (Bindley.) 
typh'-I-a,  s.  [Typhus.] 

Pathol.:  Typhoid-fever  (q.  v.). 
typh'-Ine,  s.  [Eng.  typh(us) ;  -ine.J 
Med. :  A  term  proposed  by  Dr.  William  FFarr  for 
the  special  zymotic  principle  by  which  he  consid¬ 
ered  typhus  fever  was  propagated. 

ty-phin'-I-g,,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  typhus  (q.  v.).) 
Pathol. :  Relapsing  fever. 
nyph'-Is,  s.  [Gr.  typhos=smohe.] 

Zobl.  &  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Muricidse,  with  nine 
species,  from  the  Mediterranean,  West  Africa,  Cape, 
India,  and  Western  America,  to  a  depth  of  fifty 
fathoms.  Shell  like  Murex,  but  with  tubular  spines 
between  the  varices,  of  which  the  last  is  open,  and! 
occupied  by  the  excurrent  canal.  Fossil  species 
eight,  from  the  Eocene  onward. 

.  t^ph-lIch  -tll^S,  8.  [Greek  G/pkZos=blind,  and 
ichthys=a.  fish.] 

Ichthy. :  A  name  given  to  those  indirf.^kials  of  the 
genus  Amblyopsis  (q.  v.),  in  which  the  ventral  fins 
are  absent. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine^  rd  i&T 

or,  wore,  welf,  w5rk,  wh6,  s6n;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cfir,  rfile,  fill;  try,  Syrian,  as,  «e=e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu’^hw’ 
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tJfph-H-n?,,  s.  [Typhline.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Typhlopidee,  with  one  species, 
Typhlina  lineata,  from  Java ,  Sumatra,  and  Penang. 
Snout  covered  with  large  shields  ;  lower  jaw  with¬ 
out  teeth. 

tfph-ll'-ne,  s.  [Gr.  typhlines  ophis=&  kind  of 
snake,  resembling  the  blindworm.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Typhlopidee,  with  one  species, 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

tfph-11  -tls,  s.  [Gr.  to  typhl{on)  =  the  ceecum; 
suit .  -iffs.] 

Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  caecum,  with  pain 
and  tenderness  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  constipa¬ 
tion,  sometimes  going  on  to  perforation,  producing 
perityphlitis. 

ttfph  16-nus,  s.  [Gr.  fjrplilos=blind,  and  onos= 
a  sea-fish  mentioned  by  Aristotle.] 

Ichthu.:  A  genus  of  Ophidiidae.  Head  large,  com¬ 
pressed,  most  of  the  bones  cartilaginous ;  eye  not 
visible  externally ;  scales  thin,  small,  deciduous ; 
villiform  teeth  in  jaws,  on  vomer  and  palatine 
bones.  A  deep-sea  fish,  of  which  only  two  speci¬ 
mens  are  known,  from  a  depth  of  more  than  2,000 
fathoms  in  the  Western  Pacific. 

*t$fph-loph-thal  -me§,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
Gr.  typhlos=blind,  and  ophthalmos=tbe  eye.] 

Zodl. :  An  old  group  of  Scincidae,  with  two  genera, 
Dibamus  and  Typhline  (q.  v.).  They  are  now  more 
generally  ranged  under  Typhlopidee  (q.  v.). 

tjfph-lop  -I-dse,  *tSfph-lops  -1-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.  typhlops;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Zoology :  Blind  Burrowing  Snakes ;  a  family  of 
Innocuous  Snakes,  in  some  classifications  elevated 
to  a  sub-order,  witn  two  groups,  Catodontes  (having 
teeth  only  in  the  lower  jaw)  and  Epanodontes  (with 
teeth  only  in  the  upper  jaw).  There  are  four  gen¬ 
era,  with  seventy  species,  distributed  in  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  regions.  Body  long,  cylindrical, 
vermiform,  and  rigid;  vestiges  of  hind-limbs  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  shape  of  rod-like  bones  ;  eyes  present,  but 
small,  and  covered  by  the  more  or  less  transparent 
ocular  and  preocular  shields  ;  scales  smooth,  imbri¬ 
cated  alike  on  back  and  belly.  This  family  contains 
forms  which  are  most  remote  from  the  true  Ophidian 
type,  and  which,  in  older  classifications,  formed  the 
group  Typhlophthalmes  (q.  v.).  They  live  under 
ground,  their  rigid  body  and  short  curved  tail  being 
adapted  for  burrowing.  After  rain  they  occasion¬ 
ally  appear  above  ground,  and  then  they  are  very 
agile  in  their  serpentine  movements.  The  eye, 
which  is  scarcely  visible  in  many  species,  can  give 
to  them  only  a  vague  and  indistinct  perception  of 
light.  They  are  oviparous,  and  feed  on  worms  and 
small  insects.  The  tongue  is  forked,  and,  as  in 
other  snakes,  frequently  exserted. 

tjfph'-lops,  s.  [Gr.  <?/p7iios=blind,  and  ops=the 
eye.] 

ZoOl.:  The  typical  genus  of  Typhlopidee  (q.  v.), 
with  over  sixty  species,  having  approximately  the 
range  of  the  family.  Body  long,  slender,  and 
cylindrical;  head  depressed,  rounded;  tail  short, 
rounded  at  the  extremity,  and  armed  with  a  spine  ; 
scales  small. 

tfph-l&-s$in-cus,  s.  [Gr.  typhlos= blind,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  scincus  (q.  v.).J 
ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Acontiadee,  with  one  species 
from  Ternate.  It  is  closely  akin  to  Acontia  (q.  v.). 

ty-phdid,  a.  [Gr.  typhos= smoke,  cloud,  stupor, 
arising  from  fever;  eidos=resemblance.]  [Typhus.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling  typhus  (q.  v.). 

IT  Often  used  substantively=Typhoid-fever  (q.v.). 
typhoid-fever,  s. 

Pathology :  A  kind  of  continued  fever  which  is 
known  by  many  names.  It  was  called  “typhoid” 
and  “  abdominal  typhus”  from  its  supposed  re¬ 
semblance  to  typhus  or  jail  fever.  It  is  often 
known  as  “low  fever  ”  and  “  slow  fever,  from  its 
duration;  and  as  “autumnal”  or  “fall”  fever, 
from  the  time  of  the  year  at  which  it  is  most  prev¬ 
alent.  The  term  “enteric  fever ’’was  applied  to 
it  from  the  fact  that  the  intestines  are  always 
attacked  in  this  disorder;  but  “gastric  fever  ”  is 
a  misnomer,  for  there  is  never  any  organic  disease 
of  the  stomach.  Typhoid-fever  results  from  the 
introduction  of  a  specific  poison  into  the  system, 
and  is  said  co  be  due  to  the  development  of  a 
specific  bacillus.  It  is  not  contagious,  and  the 
poison  appears  to  be  communicable  only  from  the 
discharges.  The  diffusion  of  the  disease  is  gen¬ 
erally  due  to  the  excrement  of  some  patient  finding 
its  way  into  the  drains,  and  thence  into  wells,  or 
into  streams  or  rivers,  the  water  of  which  is  used 
for  drinking  purposes.  Hence  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  that  the  excreta  of  patients  suffering 
from  typhoid  should  be  thoroughly  disinfected, 
and,  if  possible,  buried  at  some  distance  from  any 
dwelling-house ;  but  as  in  large  towns  this  latter  pre¬ 
caution  is  impossible,  disinfectants  must  be  liber¬ 
ally  used.  In  places  where  the  supply  of  water  is 
from  wells,  all  drinking  water  should  be  boiled, 
and  it  is  a  wise  precaution  during  an  epidemic 


to  have  the  milk  scalded,  as  the  prevalence  of 
typhoid  in  London  in  1873  was  clearly  traced 
to  the  contamination  of  the  milk  by  the  excreta  of 
a  man  who  had  died  of  typhoid  on  a  milk-farm. 
The  period  of  incubation  usually  extends  over  two 
weeks,  being  preceded  by  loss  of  appetite,  languor, 
headache,  dizziness,  and  bleeding  from  the  nose  in 
many  cases.  From  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  day  the 
rash  usually  appears.  It  is  very  slight,  and,  unless 
care  is  taken,  may  be  entirely  overlooked.  The 
spots  are  rose-colored,  about  the  size  of  a  pin ’s  head, 
disappearing  on  pressure,  but  reappearing  as  soon 
as  the  pressure  is  removed.  The  patient  suffers 
from  debility  and  diarrhoea,  and  there  is  dullness 
over  the  region  of  the  spleen,  which  is  enlarged. 
The  stools  are  of  a  pea-soup  color,  and  the  special 
lesion  observed  is  enlargement  of  and  deposit  in 
Peyer’s  glands  and  the  minute  solitary  glands  of  the 
smaller,  and  sometimes  of  the  large  intestine. 
Sometimes  the  mental  condition  is  irritable,  with 
illusions  and  hallucinations,  and  patients  speak  in 
a  loud  voice  and  gesticulate  wildly.  In  the  third 
week  the  symptoms  continue  with  undiminished 
vigor,  and  sometimes  increase  in  intensity,  with 
stupor  to  such  a  degree  that  great  difficulty  is  expe¬ 
rienced  in  rousing  the  patient.  In  favorable  cases, 
in  the  fourth  week  there  is  a  change  for  the  better ; 
the  temperature  falls,  the  symptoms  are  alleviated, 
the  sleep  becomes  more  natural,  the  motions  firmer 
and  less  frequent,  and  the  appetite  slowly  returns. 
After  the  thirtieth  day,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  no 
more  spots  appear,  the  fever  is  at  an  end,  and  the 
patient  passes  slowly  into  a  stage  of  convalescence. 
In  typhoid-fever  relapses  are  common,  and  danger¬ 
ous  complications,  especially  of  the  lungs,  may 
ensue.  If  the  ulceration  of  the  intestines  proceeds 
so  far  that  they  are  perforated,  death  almost  inva¬ 
riably  follows,  and  in  all  cases  the  mortality  is  high. 
The  main  chance  of  recovery  depends  on  careful 
nursing,  under  the  direction  of  a  skilled  medical 
man.  The  chief  treatment  consists  in  reducing  the 
temperature,  usually  by  cold  baths  or  sponging.  The 
fever  produces  intense  thirst,  and  plenty  of  fluid 
should  be  given.  From  the  ulcerated  state  of  the 
bowels,  solid  food  must  be  strictly  avoided,  beef- 
tea,  mutton  broth,  arrowroot,  milk,  and  eggs  being 
the  best  forms  of  nourishment.  Stimulants  are 
rarely  needed  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  but 
may  be  used  with  advantage,  under  medical  direc¬ 
tion,  if  the  heart’s  action  is  weak  and  the  pulse 
intermittent.  [Typhus.] 

ty  phd-ma  -ni-a,  s.  [Gr.  typhos  =  typhus,  and 
man7o.= madness.] 

Pathol. :  The  low  muttering  delirium  which 
accompanies  typhoid-fever. 

ty-pho'-nl-um,  s.  [Gr.  typhonios=ol  or  belong¬ 
ing  to  Typhon,  fatuous.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Dracunculeee,  closely  akin  to 
Arum,  but  with  a  single  erect  ovule  in  the  ovary, 
and  a  more  sharply  pointed  spadix.  The  very  acrid 
roots  of  Typhonium  orixense ,  a  native  of  Eastern 
Asia,  are  used  in  India  as  poultices. 

ty  phoon',  *ty'-phon,  s.  [Chin,  tai-fang— great 
wind.  The  spelling  has  been  influenced  by  com¬ 
parison  with  Gr.  typhon= a  whirlwind.] 

Meteor. :  The  name  given  to  a  type  of  storm  com¬ 
mon  on  the  coast  of  Tonquin  and  China  as  far  north 
as  Ningpo  and  the  southeast  coast  of  Japan. 
Typhoons  resemble  the  storms  of  Western  Europe 
in  their  general  characteristics,  but  they  are  often 
accompanied  by  a  high  wave,  which,  advancing 
inland,  causes  great  destruction  of  life  and  prop¬ 
erty.  Typhoons  occur  from  May  to  November,  but 
are  most  frequent  in  July,  August,  and  September. 
(See  extract.) 

“The  chief  points  of  difference  between  the  hurricanes 
and  typhoons  of  the  tropics  and  the  cyclones  of  higher 
latitudes  are  these:  Tropical  cyclones  are  of  smaller 
dimensions,  show  steeper  barometric  gradients  and  there¬ 
fore  stronger  winds,  and  advance  at  a  slower  rate  over  the 
earth’s  surface.  Another  point  of  difference  is  that  a 
large  number  of  the  hurricanes  of  the  West  Indies  and 
the  typhoons  of  Eastern  Asia  first  pursue  a  westerly  course, 
which  gradually  becomes  northwesterly,  and  on  arriving 
at  about  lat.  30°  they  recurve,  and  thereafter  pursue  a 
course  to  northeastward.” — Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xvi.  155. 

ty  -pilous,  a.  [Typhus.]  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  typhus  (q.v.). 

ty'-phus,  s.  [Gr.  typhus.']  [Typhoid.] 

Pathol. :  Typhus-fever ;  a  contagious  fever,  which 
occurs  mainly  in  temperate  and  cold  climates,  and 
often  rages  as  an  epidemic.  It  is  also  known  as 
“  spotted,”  “  epidemic,”  or  “contagious”  fever, 
and  was  formerly  called  “ camp  ”  or  “gaol ”  fever, 
from  its  prevalence  in  camps  and  prisons.  It  is 
most  prevalent  among  females  and  young  people, 
but  the  highest  rate  of  mortality  from  the  disease 
occurs  among  adult  males.  The  contagion  is 
communicated  through  the  air,  and  probably  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  breath,  which  has  a  peculiar  foul 
smell.  It  is  not  communicated  from  the  clothes,  or 
excreta,  and  consequently,  by  properly  isolating 
the  patient,  the  spread  of  the  fever  may  be  pre¬ 
vented.  The  period  of  incubation  is  supposed  to 


range  from  a  few  hours  to  several  days.  The 
earliest  symptoms  are  heaviness  and  listlessness, 
with  a  confusion  of  ideas,  which  afterward  develops- 
into  delirium ;  an  eruption  of  round,  dark,  reddish- 
brown  spots  then  makes  its  appearance,  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  high,  the  pulse  very  rapid,  and  the- 
patient  suffers  from  extreme  weakness.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  the  bowels  varies  in  different  patients, 
for  there  may  be  either  diarrhoea  or  constipation. 
The  duration  of  an  uncomplicated  case  of  typhus 
varies  from  twelve  to  twenty-one  days.  The  greatest 
danger  is  usually  during  the  second  week  of  the  ill¬ 
ness,  death  seldom  ensuing  before  the  seventh  day. 
The  treatment  of  typhus  consists  in  placing  the 
atient  under  the  best  possible  hygienic  conditions, 
eeping  up  the  strength  with  beef-tea,  mutton- 
broth,  milk,  eggs,  arrowroot,  Ac.,  and  in  alleviating 
the  most  prominent  and  distressing  symptoms,  such 
as  relieving  thirst,  by  the  free  administration  of 
cooling  drinks,  controlling  sleeplessness,  headache, 
and  delirium  by  small  doses  of  opium,  keeping  the 
bowels  open  by  mild  laxatives,  Ac.  Stimulants 
should  not  be  given  to  children,  and  many  adults 
do  well  without  them,  but  alcohol  may  be  advan¬ 
tageously  used  in  the  case  of  old  persons,  or  where 
the  patient  has  been  accustomed  to  the  free  use  of 
stimulants.  When  recovery  takes  place,  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  very  rapid,  a  great  change  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  patient  often  occurring  in  twenty-four 
or  forty-eight  hours.  The  only  complication  at  all 
common  is  a  form  of  pneumonia. 

typhus-fever,  s.  [Typhus.] 

*typhus-icterodes,  s. 

Pathol.:  Yellow-fever  (q.v.). 

ftyp  -lc,  *typ'-ick,  a.  [Greek  typikos=typica.l,  • 
from  typos= a  type  (q.  v.)  ;  Lat.  typicus;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
tipico;  Fr.  tipique.] 

1.  Typical,  figurative. 

“So  loudly  and  harmoniously,  together  with  Moses’ 
typio  shades,  utter  those  words  of  the  Baptist’s,  Behold 
the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sinsof  theworldl” 
— Boyle:  Works,  ii.  278. 

2.  Embodying  the  characters  of  a  group. 

“Here’s  Smith  already  swearing  at  my  feet 
That  I’m  the  typio  She.” 

E.  B.  Browning :  Aurora  Leigh,  ix_ 

typic-fever,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  fever  which  conforms  to  a  particular 
type ;  a  fever  which  is  regular  in  its  attacks  as 
opposed  to  one  which  is  erratic  in  its  course. 

tSfp'-Ic-fcl,  a.  [Typic.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  {Gen.):  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  type;  having  that 
nature  of  a  type. 

“  Mathematical  knowledge  was  at  that  time  not  merely 
the  typical  example  of  deductive  reasoning.” — Leslie  Ste¬ 
phen:  English  Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (1876),  i.  23. 

2.  Spec.:  Typifying,  figurative,  emblematic,  pre¬ 
figuring. 

“  Indeed,  the  Mosaic  law  was  intended  for  a  single  peo¬ 
ple  only,  who  were  to  be  shut  in,  as  it  were,  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  by  a  fence  of  legal  rites  and  typical  cere¬ 
monies.” — Atterbury :  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  4. 

II.  Nat.  Science :  Embodying  the  characters  of  a 
group ;  as,  a  typical  family,  genus,  or  species. 

tfp'-Ic-al-ly,  adv.  [English  typical;  -ly.]  In  a 
typical  manner ;  by  way  of  image,  type,  or  symbol. 

“  [Christ]  still  is  figured,  there  more  obscurely,  here 
more  clearly,  but  yet  still  more  typically,  or  in  figure.” — 
Bp.  Taylor:  Diss.  from  Popery,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  ii.,  §  3. 

typ’-Ic-gl-ness,  s.  [Eng.  typical;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  typical. 

typ  i-fi-ca'-tion,  subst.  [Eng.  typify ;  -cation.] 
The  act  of  typifying. 

typ  -I-fl-er,  s.  [English  typify;  -er.]  One  who 
typifies. 

“A  modern  typifier,  who  deals  only  in  similitudes  and 
correspondences.” — Warburton:  Works,  xi.  403. 

typ  -l-f  y,  v.  t.  [Eng.  type ;  -fy.] 

1.  To  represent  by  an  image,  emblem,  model,  or 
resemblance. 

“  Our  Saviour,  who  was  typified  by  the  goat  that  was 
slain.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

2.  To  exemplify,  to  type. 

“That  fact  expresses,  prefigures,  or  typifies  another  fact 
of  a  higher  and  more  important  nature.” — Waterland: 
Works,  vi.  8. 

ty  po,  subst.  [See  def.]  A  contraction  of  typog¬ 
rapher  (q.  v.)  ;  a  compositor. 

*ty'-po-c6§-my,  *ty-po-cos-mie,  s.  [Gr.  typos 
=type,  and  kosmos= the  world.]  A  representation 
or  description  of  the  world. 

“Some  books  of  typocosmy  are  nothing  but  a  mass  of 
words  of  all  arts,  to  give  men  countenance.” — Bacon: 
Advancement  of  teaming,  bk.  ii. 


b<m  bdy;  poiit,  Jdwl;  cat,  $*11,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  ^  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh»n.  -tion.  -sion  =  shfin;  -tion,  -?ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cions, 
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sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e;ist.  ph  =  £ 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  b$l,  del. 


typographer 
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tyrant 


ty-pog'-r$i-phSr,  s.  [Eng.  typography);  - er .] 
A  printer. 

“There  is  a  very  ancient  edition  of  this  work  [Justin¬ 
ian’s  Institutes],  without  date,  place,  or  typographer." — 
Warton:  Hist.  English  Poetry;  Additions ,  p.  189. 

typo  graph  ic,  typograph-Ical,  a.  [Eng. 

typography);  - ic,-ical7] 

*1.  Emblematic,  figurative,  typical. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  typography,  or  the 
art  of  printing. 

“The operation  of  that  providential  discovery,  the  typo¬ 
graphical  art.” — Knox:  Winter  Evenings,  even.  33. 

typographic-beetle,  s. 

Entom. :  Tomicus  typographies,  [Tomictjs.] 

typographical  union,  s. 

Printing:  A  society  of  compositors  banded  to¬ 
gether  for  mutual  protection,  for  the  regulation  of 
wages,  fixing  the  number  of  apprentices  allowed  to 
each  establishment,  the  length  of  time  each  appren¬ 
tice  must  serve  in  order  to  become  a  master  work¬ 
man,  and  for  extending  general  aid  to  the  members 
of  such  association. 

IT  With  the  extension  of  the  printing  business  in 
this  country,  and  especially  with  the  development  of 
newspapers,  there  arose  a  necessity  for  mutual  pro¬ 
tective  associations  among  compositors  and  other 
cognate  trades  connected  with  the  art  of  printing. 
These  associations  were  at  first  local  in  their  juris¬ 
diction.  But  the  migratory  habits  of  journeyman 
printers  suggested  the  necessity  for  an  organization 
that  would  secure  for  these  nomads  the  comity  and 
extension  of  favor  and  protection  which  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  common  craft  should  always  receive  from 
each  other.  From  this  necessity  arose  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Union,  which  is  composed  of  delegates  from 
subordinate  unions  in  this  country  and  Canada. 
While  the  International  Union  is  the  supreme  body, 
the  management  of  the  internal  affairs  of  each 
union  is  left  almost  entirely  to  the  subordinate 
divisions.  Thus  each  local  union  may  regulate  the 
number  of  apprentices,  the  scale  of  wages  for  com¬ 
position,  time-work,  &c.  Whenever  a  member  of 
one  local  union  comes  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
another  local  body,  he  at  once  is  subject  to  the  by¬ 
laws  of  the  latter.  Traveling  cards  are  granted  to 
members,  but  these  cards  must  be  deposited  with 
the  local  union  within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  its 
holder  proposes  to  remain  for  a  given  length  of 
time,  and  dues  must  be  paid  into  the  local  union  with 
which  the  card  is  deposited.  There  are  numerous 
local  unions  in  this  country,  that  of  New  York  city 
being  the  largest,  having  a  membership  of  several 
thousand— followed  by  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Bos¬ 
ton,  St.  Louis,  and  other  large  cities  of  the  country. 
The  International  Union  meets  once  every  year,  at 
different  places  in  this  country  or  Canada,  while 
the  local  unions  usually  hold  a  meeting  each  month 
to  transact  regular  business. 

ty-po-graph'-Ic-gl-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  typograph¬ 
ical;  - ly .] 

*1.  By  means  of  a  type  or  emblem ;  typically, 
emblematically. 

2.  By  means  of  types;  after  the  manner  of  a 
printer. 

ty-pog  -ra-ph^,  s.  [Greek  typos= a  type,  and 
grapho— to  write ;  Fr.  typographic .] 

*1.  Typical,  figurative,  or  emblematical  repre¬ 
sentation. 

“Those  diminutive  and  pamphlet  treatises  daily  pub¬ 
lished  amongst  us,  are  pieces  containing  rather  typog¬ 
raphy  than  verity.” — Browne;  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  v. 

2.  The  art  of  printing ;  the  art  or  operation  of 
impressing  letters  and  words  on  paper  by  means  of 
types. 

“In  his  ignorant  exultation,  he  ordered  these  tracts  to 
be  printed  with  the  utmost  pomp  of  typography.” — Macau¬ 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

-pfc-llte,  s.  [Gr.  typos= a  mark,  and  lithos= 
a  stone.]  An  old  name  for  a  stone  or  fossil  which 
has  on  it  impressions  or  figures  resembling  plants 
or  animals. 

ty-pol'-fc-g^,  subst.  [Greek  typos= a  type  ;  suff. 
-o  logy  7] 

1.  A  discourse  on  types,  especially  those  of  Scrip¬ 
ture. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  types.  A  department  of  theol¬ 
ogy  which  investigates  Scripture  types,  and  the 
principles  applicable  to  their  interpretation.  It 
starts  from  the  position  that  the  leading  truths  of 
revealed  religion  were  the  same  under  the  Patri¬ 
archal,  the  Jewish,  and  the  Christian  dispensa¬ 
tions.  These  truths  were,  however,  revealed  to  the 
earlier  worshipers  more  or  less  obscurely,  being 
expressed  by  symbols,  instead  of  stated  directly  in 
words.  Each  type  employed  had  a  twofold  meaning 
and  purpose — it  was  a  symbol  of  some  religious 
truth  and  predictive  of  the  antitype,  Christ.  [Sac- 
bifice,  II.  4.] 

tty-po-ther  '-I-um,  s.  [Greek  typos= a  type,  and 
therion—a  wild  beast.] 

Palceont. :  Another  name  for  the  genus  Mesothe- 
rium  (q.  v.). 


ty-poth’-e-t®,  ty-po-the'-tse,  s.  [Gr.  typos=  a 
type,  and  thetes—a.  giver  or  setter,  from  tithenai=to 
set  or  place.] 

Typographical:  The  name  given  to  a  trade  guild 
consisting  of  persons  connected  with  the  printing 
trades,  both  workmen  and  employers. 

1]  The  name  as  now  used  in  this  country  is  a 
revival  of  an  ancient  appellation  conferred  upon  an 
association  of  printers  of  whom  we  find  record  as 
early  as  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  century.  In  the 
year  1465,  according  to  Meersman,  the  Emperor 
Frederick  III.  of  Germany  “permitted  printers  to 
wear  gold  and  silver,  and  both  the  typographi  and 
typothetse  were  honored  by  him  with  the  privilege 
of  bearing  a  coat-of-arms,  and  wearing  armor.  The 
shield  of  the  typothetse  bore  an  eagle  with  extended 
claws,  and  the  open  helmet  was  surmounted  by  a 
crown.”  The  first  use  of  the  name  in  this  country 
was  in  1863,  when  P.  C.  Baker,  of  N  ew  York  city,  pro¬ 
posed  the  name  for  a  society  of  employing  printers 
in  that  city.  The  name  was  adopted,  but  the  society 
did  not  survive  long.  In  1883  the  New  York  society 
was  resuscitated,  and  the  name  readopted.  From 
that  city  similar  organizations  spread  all  over  the 
country.  The  Typothetse  is  a  society  which  has  taken 
a  stand  in  direct  opposition  to  the  domination  of 
trade  unionism,  and  claims  as  its  cardinal  principle 
“the  right  to  regulate  one’s  own  affairs,  without  let 
or  hindrance  from  outsiders.”  It  has  local  and 
international  organization,  and  is  benevolent  and 
fraternal  in  some  of  its  aspects. 

*tyT'-g,n,  v.  t.  [Tyban,  s.]  To  act  the  tyrant;  to 
tyrannize  over. 

“What  glorie  or  what  guerdon  hast  thou  found 
In  feeble  ladies  tyranning  so  sore?” 

Spenser;  F.  Q.,  IY.  vii.  1. 

*tyr'-3,n,  *tyr -anne,  s.  &  a.  [0.  Fr.  tiran,  tirant, 
tyran,  tyrant  (Fr.  tyran),  from  Latin  tyrannum, 
accus.  of  tyrannus=a  tyrant,  from  Gr.  tyrannos=  a 
lord,  an  absolute  monarch,  a  tyrant,  an  usurper: 
root  uncertain;  Sp.  tirano;  Port,  tyrano ;  Ital. 
tiranno .]  [Tykant.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  tyrant. 

“  Lordly  love  is  such  a  tyranne  fell.” 

Spenser .-  Shepherd’s  Calendar;  October. 

B.  Asadj.:  Tyrannical  (q.  v.). 

“  He  is  the  tyran  pike,  our  hearts  the  fry.” 

Donne:  Poems,  p.  40. 

*tyran-queller,  Hyranne-queller,  substantive. 
A  tyrannicide. 

“Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  had  been  tyranne-quell- 
ers.” — Udall:  Apoph.  of  Erasmus,  p.  129. 

*tyr'-<in-ess,  subst.  [Mid.  Eng.  tyran— &  tyrant; 
-ess-,]  A  female  tyrant. 

“A  terrible  little  tyranne ss.” 

Massinger:  Renegado,  v.  8. 

ty-ran'-nic-al,  ♦ty’-ran-nic,  adj.  [Fr.  tyran- 
nigue ,  from  Lat.  tyrannicus ;  Gr.  tyrannikos— per¬ 
taining  to  or  characteristic  of  a  tyrant;  Sp. 
tiranico ;  Ital.  tirannico .) 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  a  tyrant; 
suiting  a  tyrant ;  despotic,  cruel,  arbitrary. 

“  They  blame  Lewes  the  xi.  for  bringing  the  adminis¬ 
tration  royall  of  Fraunce,  from  the  lawfull  and  regulate 
raigne,  to  the  absolute  and  tyrannical  power  and  gouern- 
ment.” — Smith:  Commonwealth,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  Acting  like  a  tyrant;  arbitrary,  cruel,  despotic, 
imperious. 

“[Tyrant]  by  the  antient  Greeks,  was  applied  to  all 
kings,  as  well  the  just  and  merciful,  as  the  cruel,  and 
whom  we  now  call  tyrannical." — Potter:  Antiquities,  bk. 
ii.,  ch.  xii. 

t^-ran'-nic-Al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tyrannical;  -ly.) 
In  a  tyrannical,  despotic,  cruel,  or  arbitrary  man¬ 
ner  ;  like  a  tyrant ;  with  unjust  or  arbitrary  exercise 
of  power. 

“  Brutus  being  chosen  Consul  of  Home  .  .  .  chased 
out  of  the  city  Tarquinius  Superbus,  who  reigned  tyran¬ 
nically." — P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  744. 

ty-ran-nic-al-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  tyrannical; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tyrannical; 
tyrannical  disposition  or  practice. 

fty-r  an-nl-gi '-dg.1,  adj.  [Eng.  tyrannicid(e) ; 
-al.\  Pertaining  or  relating  to  tyrannicide,  or  to 
one  who  kills  a  tyrant. 

“Its  blossom  sheathed  the  sheer  tyrannicidal  sword.” 

A.  C.  Swinburne:  Athens. 

ty-ran'-nl-glde,  s.  [Lat.  tyrannicidium  —  the 
killing  of  a  tyrant ;  tyrannicida= one  who  kills  a 
tyrant,  from  tyrannus— a  tyrant,  and  ccedo  (in 
compos,  -cido)- to  kill ;  Fr.  tyrannicide.) 

1.  The  act  of  killing  a  tyrant. 

“  Tyrannicide,  or  the  assassination  of  usurpers  and  op¬ 
pressive  jjrinces,  was  highly  extolled  in  ancient  times.”— 
Hume:  Principles  of  Morals,  §2. 

2.  One  who  kills  a  tyrant. 

“The  adulatory  verses  made  in  commemoration  of 
these  illustrious  tyrannicides." — Cumberland:  Observer. 
No.  49. 


tjf-ran'-nl-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  tyrann{us)\ 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.) 

Ornith. :  Tyrant-birds,  Tyrant  Shrikes:  a  family 
of  Passerine  Birds,  formerly  made  a  sub-family  of 
Muscicapid®.  Bill  long,  broad,  and  flat  at  base, 
sides  compressed  to  tip,  which  is  hooked;  nostrils 
hidden  by  plumes  and  bristles;  wings  long  and 
pointed ;  tail  moderate ;  tarsi  broadly  sealed ;  outer 
toe  longer  than  inner,  united  to  middle  at  base ; 
claws  short  and  sharp.  They  form  an  extensive 
and  characteristic  American  family,  ranging  over 
the  whole  continent,  from  Patagonia  to  the  arctic 
regions,  and  are  found  in  the  chief  American 
islands.  Five  sub-families  are  reckoned:  Conophag- 
inre,  T®niopterin®,  Platyrhynchin®,  Elaineinee, 
and  Tyrannin®,  embracing  altogether  seventy-one 
genera  and  more  than  300  species. 

t^-ran-nl'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  tyrannous); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suffi  -ince.) 

Ornithology : 

*1.  A  sub-family  of  Muscicapidae,  equivalent  to 
the  modern  Tyrannid®  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  typical  sub-family  of  Tyrannid®,  with 
seventeen  genera  and  eighty-nine  species,  having 
the  range  of  the  family. 

*tyr'-an-nlng,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  tyrant  &  tyrant; 
-ing.)  Tyrannizing,  tyrannical. 

*ty-ran-ni-ous-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  tyrannious ;  -ly.) 
Tyrannically. 

“  Manasses  then  his  wife  would  not  controule 
Tyranniously.”  Hudson:  Judith,  iv.  224. 

*t^r'-an-nl§e,  s.  [Tyrannize.]  Tyranny,  oppres¬ 
sion. 

“  So  that  there  be  no  tyrannise, 

Whereof  that  he  his  people  greue.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  viii. 

♦t^r'-an-nish,  *tyr-an-nisshe,  adj.  [Mid.  Eng. 
tyran=a.  tyrant,’  -isA.]  Like  a  tyrant;  tyrannical 
“The  proude  tyrannisshe  Romeyne.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  vii. 

t^r'-an-nlze,  v.  i.  &  t.  [French  tyranniser ,  from 
Lat.  tyrannizo,  from  Greek  tyrannize;— to  take  the 
part  of  a  tyrant,  to  act  as  a  tyrant;  Sp.  tiranizar; 
Ital.  tirannizare.) 

A.  Intrans. :  To  act  the  tyrant ;  to  exercise  tyran¬ 
nical,  arbitrary,  or  despotic  power;  to  rule  with 
unjust  and  oppressive  severity ;  to  act  arbitrarily, 
despotically,  imperiously,  or  with  unnecessary  se¬ 
verity. 

“  My  poor  heart  knows  only  how  to  love, 

And,  finding  this,  you  tyrannize  the  more.” 

Dryden:  Conquest  of  Granada,  Pt.  I.,  iv. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  overrule  by  tyrrany ;  to  tyrannize 
over ;  to  oppress. 

tyr-un-nous,  adj.  [Mid.  Eng.  tyranne.  tyrant; 
-ous.  ]  Tyrannical,  arbitrary,  severe,  despotic, 
cruel,  oppressive. 

“Th’  oppression  of  a  tyrannous  control 
Can  find  no  warrant  there.” 

Cowper-.  Task,  vi.  455. 

tyt-an-nous-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  tyrannous;  -ly.) 
In  a  tyrannous  manner ;  tyrannically,  cruelly,  op¬ 
pressively  ;  like  a  tyrant. 

“Trappe  the  simple  innocents,  and  shed  their  blode 
tyrannously." — Joye:  Expos,  of  Daniel,  ch.  vii. 

t^-ran  -nus,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  tyrant  (q.  v.).] 
Ornithology :  The  type-genus  of  Tyranninse,  with 
eleven  species,  ranging  over  all  tropical  sub-region9 
and  the  United  States  to  Canada.  Bill  with  long 
bristles  at  base;  nostrils  small  and  rounded  ;  wings 
sharply  pointed ;  tail  slightly  forked ;  tarsi  slender. 

t^r-an-ny,  *tir-an-nye,  *tyr-an-nie,  s.  [Fr. 

tyrannie,  from  Lat.  tyrannia,  from  Gr.  tyrannia— 
sovereign  sway,  from  tyrannos—a  tyrant  (q.  v.) ;  Sp, 
Urania;  Ital.  tirannia;  Port  .tyrannia.) 

*1.  Absolute  power  or  sovereignty. 

“He  died  in  the  same  day  on  which  Dionysius  assumed 
th  e  tyranny. "—Donaldson:  Theater  of  the  Greeks,  p.  135. 

2.  Arbitrary  or  despotic  exercise  of  power ;  cruel, 
arbitrary,  or  oppressive  government  or  discipline, 
“Every  wanton  and  causeless  restraint  of  the  will  of 
the  subject,  whether  practiced  by  a  monarch,  a  nobility, 
or  a  popular  assembly,  is  a  degree  of  tyranny.’’— Black- 
stone:  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  1. 

*3.  Severity,  rigor,  inclemency. 

“The  tyranny  o’  the  open  night’s  too  rough 
For  nature  to  endure.” — Shakesp.:  Lear,  iii.  4. 

*4.  Cruelty,  harshness,  severity. 

“The  tyranny  of  her  sorrows 
Takes  all  livelihood  from  her  cheeks.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well,  i.  I. 

tyr-ant,  *tir-ant,  *tir-aunt,  s.  [O.  Fr.  tiran 
tirant ,  tyran,  tyrant  (with  excrescent  t),  from  Lat] 
tyrannum ,  accus.  of  tyrannus,  from  Gr.  tyrannos  a 
word  first  used  by  Archilochus,  about  B.  C.  700. 
For  the  excrescent  t,  cf.  peasant,  pheasant,  &c.i 
[Tyban,  s.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  wi,  wet,  here,  camel,  hgr,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g6,  pot, 

or,  wore,  wglf,  w3rk,  whd,  s6n;  mfite,  cub,  cure,  unite,  car,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  »,  »  =  6;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Orig.,  one  who  usurped  the  chief  power  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  people,  or  at  the  expense  of 
the  existing  government;  a  usurper-  an  absolute 
ruler.  Such  a  ruler  was  not  necessarily  oppressive 
or  arbitrary.  (For  the  change  in  meaning  cf. 
despot.) 

“A.  tyrant  they  name  him,  who  by  force  commeth  to 
the  monarchy  against  the  will  of  the  people.”—  Smith: 
Commonwealth,  bk.  1.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  A  monarch  or  other  ruler,  who  uses  his  power 
to  oppress  those  under  him ;  an  arbitrary  or  des¬ 
potic  ruler ;  one  who  imposes  burdens  and  hard¬ 
ships  on  those  under  his  control  without  the 
authority  of  law  or  the  necessities  of  government ; 
a  cruel  lord  or  master ;  an  oppressor,  a  despot. 

I  II.  Ornith. :  Any  individual  of  the  family  Tyran- 
Inidae  (q.  v.). 

'  “The  land  birds  comprise  a  dove,  a  tyrant,  and  a  green- 
let.” — Athenaeum,  Nov.  26,  1887,  p.  717. 

If  Thirty  Tyrants:  [Thirty.] 
tyrant-bird,  tyrant-shrike,  s. 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of  the 
Tyrannidee  (q.  v.)  ;  often  restricted  to  the  genus 
Tyrannus  (q.  v.),  but,  when  used  with  the  definite 
article,  confined  to  Tyrannus  intrepidus.  [King¬ 
bird.]  The  popular  name  has  reference  to  the 
resemblance  of  the  Tyrannidee  to  the  true  Shrikes 
in  outward  appearance  and  general  habits,  and  to 
their  fierce  and  bold  disposition,  especially  during 
the  breeding  season,  when  the  males,  in  their 
excessive  care  for  their  mates,  attack  without 
discrimination  any  intruder  that  ventures  near 
their  nests. 

tyrant-shrike,  s.  [Tyrant-bird.] 

*tyr'-ant,  v.  i.  [Tyrant,  s.]  To  actor  play  the 
tyrant ;  to  tyrannize. 

“This  encouraged  the  Irish  grandees  (their  0’s  and 
Mac's)  to  rent  and  tyrant  it  in  their  respective  seigneu- 
ries.” — Fuller;  Worthies;  Buckinghamshire. 

tyre  (1),  subst.  [Native  name. 1  A  preparation  of 
milk  and  rice  used  by  the  East  Indians. 

*t  jfre  (2) ,  s.  [Tire  (3) ,  s.] 

♦tyre,  v.  t.  [Tire  (1),  v.] 

ty-ree  -ite,  subst.  [After  the  Island  of  Tyree  or 
Tyrie,  Scotland,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  ( Min .).] 
Min. :  A  powder  obtained  from  the  pink  marble 
of  Tyree,  Scotland.  It  was  found  by  Heddle  to  be 
composed  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  38‘22 ;  alumina, 
8-23 ;  protoxide  of  iron,  3T6 ;  protoxide  of  manga¬ 
nese,  0’39 magnesia,  29'94 ;  lime,  2'21 ;  water,  12'47  ; 
phosphoric  acid,4'71 ;  silica,  l-02=100-35.  As  pointed 
out  by  E.  S.  Dana,  no  name  should  have  been  given 
to  such  a  mixture. 

Tyr'-I-{in,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  Tyrius .] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  ancient  Tyre. 

2.  Being  of  a  purple  color. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Tyre. 
♦Tyrian-cynosure,  s. 

Astron.:  Ursa  Minor. 

“And  thou  shalt  be  our  star  of  Arcady, 

Or  Tyrian  cynosure.”  Milton:  Comus,  343. 

Tyrian-purple,  s.  A  celebrated  purple  dye  for¬ 
merly  prepared  at  Tyre  from  shell-fish.  [Murex, 
Purpura.] 

tyr'-Ite,  s.  [After  the  Norwegian  God  of  War, 
Tyr;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).) 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  pyramidal  crystals, 
embedded  in  orthoclase,  but  implanted  on  black 
mica,  at  localities  near  Hampemyr,  Arendal,  Nor¬ 
way.  Hardness,  6'5;  specific  gravity  5-13-5'56. 
Composition  :  Essentially  a  columbate  of  yttrium, 
cerium,  and  iron.  Is  referred  by  most  mineralogists 
to  Fergusonite  (q.  v.). 

tyr  0,  s.  [Prop,  tiro ,  from  Lat,  tiro— a.  recruit, 
a  novice,  a  tiro;  root  doubtful.]  A  beginner  in 
learning  ;  one  who  is  engaged  in  learning,  or  who 
has  only  mastered  the  rudiments  of  any  branch  of 
knowledge ;  a  novice. 

“There  stands  a  structure  on  a  rising  hill, 

Where  tyros  take  their  freedom  out  to  kill.” 

Garth;  Dispensary. 

•tyr-o-gln'-I-um,  *tj>r  -o-gin-f,  s.  [Lat.  tiro- 
cinium=the  state  of  a  tyro,  from  Lat.  tiro= a  tyro.] 
The  state  or  condition  of  being  a  tyro,  beginner,  or 
novice;  novitiate,  apprenticeship.  [Tirocinium.] 
tyr-o-giyph'-us,  subst.  [Gr.  fyros= cheese,  and 
glypho=  to  hollow.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Acaridee,  separated  from  the 
original  genus  Acarus  (q.  v.),  to  include  the  Cheese- 
mites.  [Cheese-mite.] 

Tyr  -6-le§e',  a.  &  s.  [See  def.] 

A.  Asadj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Tyrol; 
as,  a  Tyrolese  air. 

B.  As  subst.  ( sirig .  or  pi.)  :  A  native  of  the  Tyrol ; 
the  people  of  the  Tyrol. 


Ty-rd-ll-enne’,  s.  [Fr.] 

Music:  A  song  accompanied  with  dancing;  a 
popular  Tyrolese  song  or  melody,  especially  one  in 
which  rapid  alternation  in  melodic  progressions  of 
the  natural  and  falsetto  voice  is  introduced. 

ty-ro  -llte,  s.  [After  Tyrol,  Austria,  where  first 
found ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.) ;  Ger.  tirolit,  hupferschaum .] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring  in 
radiating  groups  of  thin  plates,  also  massive. 
Hardness,  1*0— 2*0 ;  specific  gravity  3'02-3'093 ;  luster 
on  cleavage  faces  pearly ;  color,  pale  apple-  and 
verdigris-green,  sometimes  inclining  to  blue;  trans¬ 
lucent  to  sub-translucent ;  sectile.  Composition  : 
Arsenic  acid,  29'2 ;  protoxide  of  copper,  50‘3 ;  water, 
2015=100,  with  theresulting  formula,  5CuO.H3A.sO4-]- 
9H2O  ;  the  analysis,  however,  showed  13'65  per  cent, 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  Church  has  lately 
shown  is  probably  present  as  an  essential  constitu¬ 
ent,  and  not  as  an  impurity.  If  this  view  be  sus¬ 
tained,  the  formula  will  need  modification. 

tyr  o-slne,  s.  [Gr.  tyros= cheese ;  -ine  (Chem.).] 

1.  Chem.:  CgHnNOj.  A  crystalline  nitrogenous 
body  discovered  by  Liebig,  obtained  by  decompos¬ 
ing  albuminous  substances,  such  as  casein,  &c.,  by 
caustic  potash.  It  forms  stellate  groups  of  long 
slender  needles,  having  a  silky  luster,  soluble  in 
boiling  water  and  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether. 

2 .  Pathol.:  Tyrosine  is  often  found  in  the  urine 
during  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver. 

Ty'-son,  s.  [Dr.  Edward  Tyson  (1649-1708),  F.R.S., 
an  able  comparative  anatomist,  discoverer  of  the 
glands.]  (See  compound.) 

Tyson’s  glands,  s.pl. 

Anatomy  :  Numerous  sebaceous  glands  round  the 
cervex  penis  and  corona  glandis.  Called  also  Gland- 
ulce  odoriferce.  (Quain.) 

ty  -son-Ite,  subst.  [After  S.  T.  Tyson;  suff.  -ite 

(Min.).'] 

Min.:  A  mineral  forming  the  central  portion  of 
certain  hexagonal  crystals,  the  exterior  of  which 
consists  almost  entirely  of  bastnasite  (the  hamar- 
tite  of  NordenskiOld),  which  has  been  derived  by 
alteration  from  tysonite.  Hardness,  4‘5-5;  spe¬ 
cific  gravity,  6T2-6T4;  luster  somewhat  resinous; 
color  pale  wax-yellow  ;  streak,  nearly  white.  Analy¬ 
ses  yielded,  cerium,  40'19 ;  lanthanum  and  didy- 
mium,  30-37  ;  fluorine,  29’44=100,  which  corresponds 
to  the  formula,  (Ce,  La,  Di)2F6.  Occurs  in  felspar 
at  Pike’s  Peak,  Colorado, 
tythe,  s.  [Tithe.] 
tyth'-Ing,  s.  [Tithing.] 

tzar,  s.  [Czar.] 

tzar-i'-na,  tzar-It'-za,  s.  [Czarina.] 

tzet  -ze,  s.  [Native  name.] 

Music:  An  Abyssinian  instrument  of  the  guitar 
kind,  formed  of  a  long  carved  neck  attached  to  a 
gourd.  It  has  frets  and  one  string  usually  made  of 
the  tough  fiber  of  a  palm-tree. 

Tzlg'-ane,  s.  [Hung.  Cigan  =  gipsy. ]  An  Hun¬ 
garian  Gipsy.  There  are  about  150,000  Tziganes 
living  a  roving  camp  life  in  Hungary,  where  many 
unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made  to  restrain 
their  nomadic  propensities. 


THE  twenty-first  letter  and  the 
fifth  vowel  of  the  English  al¬ 
phabet.  It  is  one  of  the  three 
primitive  vowels,  from  which 
the  various  vowels  sounds  in 
the  Aryan  languages  have 
been  developed.  Its  true  pri¬ 
mary  sound  was  that  which  it 
still  retains  in  most  of  the 
European  languages  —  viz,, 
that  of  00  in  cool,  tool ,  wood 
&c.,  corresponding  to  the 
French  ou,  as  in  cour,  tour,  &c.,  the  sound  being 
sometimes  short  (marked  in  this  book  u)  and  some¬ 
times  long  (marked  ft).  The  Anglo  Saxon  long  il 
(marked  with  an  accent)  has  commonly  become  in 
modern  English  the  diphthong  ou  or  ow,  as  A .  S. 
thu— thou,  nu  =  now,  mouth,  &c.  After  r, 

and  after  the  sounds  sh  and  zh,  u  has  generally 
retained  its  old  long  sound,  as  in  rule,  truth,  &c. 
In  A.  S.  rum = room ,  brucan—hToo k  (v.)  the  original 
long  sound  is  retained,  though  the  form  is  altered. 
The  old  short  sound  of  u  is  still  retained  in  bull, 
full,  pull,  put,  &c.,  but  as  a  rule  this  sound  became 
changed  (probably  about  the  middle  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century)  to  the  sound  heard  incut,  tun,  fun, 
&c.,  (marked  u),  a  sound  then  new  to  English, 
not  being  mentioned  by  any  writer  before  1653. 
This  sound,  which  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
unaccented  French  e,  is  characteristic  of  English, 
and  is  often  given  to  the  vowels  a,  e,  when  unac¬ 
cented,  as  is  cavalry,  camel,  &c.  It  is  also  given  to 


the  vowel  o,  even  when  accented,  as  in  money, 
come,  honey,  among,  &c.  A  modified  form  of  it 
often  occurs  before  r,  as  in  bur,  cur,  fur,  &c.,  and 
sometimes  before  rr,  as  in  knurr,  purr,  <fcc. 
(marked  ii).  This  sound  is  sometimes  given  to  a,  i, 
o,  and  y  before  r,  as  auricular,  her,  fir,  work,  mar¬ 
tyr.  In  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century  arose 
the  practice  of  using  gu  to  represent  a  hard  g  be¬ 
fore  an  e,  as  in  guess,  a  French  practice,  borrowed 
from  qu ;  and  to  this,  and  the  wish  to  indicate  a 
long  vowel  by  a  final  e,  must  be  attributed  plague, 
vague,  fatigue,  rogue,  &c.  The  final  -gue  does  not, 
however,  always  indicate  a  preceding  long  vowel ; 
cf.  epilogue, synagogue,  tongue,  &c.  The  use  of  u  for 
w  in  perswade,  &c.,  is  modern,  also  imitated  from 
its  use  in  qu.  The  long  sound  of  u,  as  in  mute, 
duke,  confuse,  &c.  (marked  u),  and  modified  by  r, 
as  in  cure,  pure  (marked  ii),  is  not  a  simple  vowel, 
an  i  sound  being  more  or  less  distinctly  introduced 
before  it,  or  fused  with  it.  The  corresponding  short 
sound  is  heard  in  unit,  unity,  &c.  (marked  y.).  In 
some  dialects  in  this  country,  this  sound  is  also 
sometimes  given  to  u  after  r.  Duke  is  sometimes 
vulgarly  pronounced  with  the  same  sound,  as  dook. 
The  original  sound  of  short  u  is  now  only  retained 
in  bury ,  burial,  busy,  and  business.  The  long  sound 
of  u  as  in  mute ,  is  also  represented  by  other  combi¬ 
nations,  as  by  -ue,  in  due,  sue,  &c. ;  by  ew,  in  dew, 
flew,  &c. ;  and  by  ui  in  suit.  “Ue  [is]  used  in  later 
spelling  as  a  final  u,  owing  to  a  rule  made  by  no  one 
knows  whom,  no  one  knows  why,  and  no  one  knows 
when,  that  no  English  word  can  end  in  w.”  (Ellis: 
Early  English  Pronunciation,  ch.  vi.,  §l,p.  579.)  In 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  ue— French 
eu.  Ui  has  several  sounds :  (l)=u,  as  in  suit,  fruit, 
&c. ;  (2)=t,  as  in  build,  guild;  (3)  i,  as  in  guide;  (4) 
%,  as  in  mosquito ;  (5)  wi,  as  in  anguish,  languid. 
In  buoy,  buy,  buyer,  buying,  &c.,  the  u  is  silent,  as 
also  in  plaguy.  (For  qu,  see  under  Q.)  In  the  best 
period  of  Roman  literature  the  u  sound  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  character  u,  a  character  which  did 
not  exist  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  alphabet,  its  sound, 
when  it  occurred  between  two  vowels,  being  repre¬ 
sented  by/,  or  occasionally  by  u.  In  later  times  u 
and  v  stood  indifferently  for  either  sound,  the  capi¬ 
tal  being  generally  written  V.  In  this  respect  U 
and  V stand  to  each  other  as  I  and  J.  In  almost  all 
English  dictionaries,  up  to  a  comparatively  recent 
date,  words  beginning  with  U  and  V  were  combined. 
In  printing,  where  the  sheets  are  marked  by  the 
letters  A,  b,  c,  &c.  (standing  for  1,  2,  3,  &c.),  the 
signs  J,  v,  and  w,  are  ignored,  so  that,  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  only  twenty- 
three.  In  respect  to  its  order  in  the  alphabet,  its 
form,  and  its  history  in  general,  U  corresponds  with 
the  Greek  upsilon.  Greek  words  containing  the 
diphthong  ou,  when  Latinized,  were  spelled  with  a 
u ;  while  Greek  words  with  u,  when  Latinized,  were 
spelled  with  y. 

I.  U  as  an  initial  is  used  for  United,  as  in  U.  S. 
United  States ;  U.  S.  A.  United  States  of  America  ; 
U.  K.  =  t.he  United  Kingdom  ;  U.  P.  United  Presby¬ 
terian  (Scotch)  ;  U .  C.  or  A.  U.  C.  in  dates  belonging 
to  Roman  history  is  a  contraction  for  Ab  urbe  con- 
difa=from  the  building  of  the  city  (of  Rome),  as 
U.  G.  400=in  the  year  of  Rome  400. 

II.  U  as  a  symbol  is  used,  in  chemistry,  for  uran¬ 
ium. 

fi-y-ka'-rS,  s.  [South  American  Indian  name  of 
the  animal.] 

Zobl.:  The  Scarlet-faced  Saki.  [Sake] 

*fi  -yr-an,fi  -ran,  s.  [Arab.  ouaran= the  monitor 
of  the  Nile.] 

Zobl. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Yaranus  (q.v). 

Ub  -bo-nite,  s.  [See  def.] 

Church  Hist,  (pi.) :  The  followers  of  Ubbo  Phil¬ 
lips,  who  formed  a  moderate  class  among  the  Ana¬ 
baptists  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Their  founder 
eventually  entered  the  Reformed  Church,  and  died 
in  that  communion  in  1568. 

*u  -ber-ouS,  a.  [O.  Fr.  ubereux ,  from  Low  Lat. 
ubertus,  ubertosus,  from  Lat.  uber— fruitful.]  Yield¬ 
ing  largely  or  copiously  ;  fruitful,  prolific,  product¬ 
ive. 

“  Sion,  the  mother  of  us  all,  is  barren,  and  her  uberous 
breasts  are  dry.” — Quarles:  Judgment  and  Mercy  of  Sion. 

*u  -ber-ty,  s.  [Lat.  ubertas,  from  uber= fruitful.] 
fruitfulness,  fertility,  prolificness. 

“  They  enjoy  that  natural  uberty,  and  fruitfulness.” — 
Florio:  Translation  of  Montaigne  (1613),  p.  104. 

*u-bi-ca-tion,  s.  [Lat.  w&i=where.]  The  state 
of  being  in  a  place  ;  local  relation  ;  whereness. 

“Relations,  ubicatians,  duration,  the  vulgar  philo¬ 
sophy  admits  to  be  something;  and  yet  to  enquire  in 
what  place  they  are,  were  gross.” — Glanvill:  Essays,  No.  6. 

R-bl'-e-tjf,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  ubietas,  from  Lat.  ubi 
=where.] 

Philos. :  The  presence  of  one  thing  with  regard  to 
another ;  the  presence  of  a  thing  in  place  ;  the  state 
or  condition  of  being  in  a  place.  According  to  the 
Schoolmen,  Ubiety  might  be : 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jdwl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ^  ph  -  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shau.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  <tc.  -  bgl,  del. 


ubiquarian 

(1)  Circumscriptive,  as  when  all  the  parts  of  a 
body  are  answerable  to  the  parts  of  space  in  which 
it  is,  and  exclude  any  other  body. 

“Thou  wouldst  have  led  me  out  of  my  way  if  that  had 
been  possible — if  my  ubiety  did  not  so  nearly  resemble 
ubiquity,  that  in  Anywhereness  and  Everywhereness  I 
know  where  I  am,  and  can  never  get  lost  till  I  get  out  of 
Whereness  itself  into  Nowhere.”— Southey:  The  Doctor, 
ch.  cxcii. 

(2)  Definitive,  as  when  a  human  soul  is  limited  in 
its  presence  to  the  same  place  as  a  human  body. 

“Notwithstanding  her  uncertain  tenure  of  ubiety 
.  .  .  she  patiently  yielded  to  her  lot.” — Hodson:  Life  of 

Waterton,  p.  92. 

(3)  Repletive,  as  when  God  is  present  through 
every  portion  of  space.  This  last  form  is  sometimes 
called  Ubiquity. 

u-bi-quar'-I-an,  a.  [Lat.  ubique— everywhere ; 
Eng.  suff.  -arian.)  Existing  everywhere ;  ubiquit¬ 
ous,  ubiquitary. 

“  Have  ye,  ye  sage  intendants  of  the  whole, 

A.  ubiquarian  presence  and  control?” 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  266. 

*U-bi'-quI-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  every  where.] 

Ubiquitous. 

“Thro’  stretch  ubiquious  measureless  expanse.” 

Stevenson:  Hymn  to  the  Deity,  p.  10.  (1782.) 

U-bi-qulst,  s.  [Fr.  ubiquiste.)  [Ubiquity.] 
Church  History: 

1.  {PI.) :  The  same  as  Ubiquitarian,  2. 

“All  the  Ubiquists,  however,  are  not  agreed.” — Rees: 
Cyclop.,  s.  v.  Ubiquist. 

2.  A  term  applied  in  the  University  of  Paris  to 
such  doctors  in  theology  as  are  not  restrained  to 
any  particular  house,  either  to  that  of  Navarre  or 
Sorbonne.  (Bees.) 

*U-bI-quI-tair,  *u-bi-qui-taire,  a.  [Fr.  ubiqui-* 
taire,  from  Lat.  unique =every where.]  Ubiquitary,' 
ubiquitous. 

“Him  whom  earth,  nor  air, 

Nor  the  vaste  mould 
Of  Heaven  can  hold 
’Cause  he’s  ubiquitair.” 

Howell:  Letters,  bk.  i.,  let.  13. 
U-bl-quUtar  -i  an,  s.  &  a.  [.Eng.  ubiquitary ; 
-an.) 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  exists  everywhere ;  one 
who  is  omnipresent. 

2.  Church  Hist,  {pi.):  A  name  applied  to  those 
who,  confusing  the  two  natures,  taught  that  Christ, 
as  man,  was  omnipresent,  as  did  the  Apollinarists 
and  Eutychians  in  the  early  Church.  Luther  re-as¬ 
serted  the  ubiquity  of  Christ’s  body  in  his  contro¬ 
versy  with  the  Zwinglians  as  to  the  reception  of  the 
body  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament,  and  in  a  sermon 
of  1527  ( Quod  Verba  Stent),  and  in  the  Confessio 
Major  of  1528  declared  that  Christ’s  body  was  not 
only  in  heaven  and  in  the  Eucharist,  but  every¬ 
where,  and  this  of  necessity.  The  Calvinists, 
Zwinglians,  and  Melanchthon  opposed,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  pointed  out  that  the  doctrine  of  ubiquity  led  to 
a  denial  of  the  Real  Presence,  which  it  was  intended 
to  support.  This  tenet,  however,  was  inserted  in 
the  Formula  of  Concord  (A.  D.  1577),  though  no 
mention  was  made  of  it  in  the  Augsburg  Confes¬ 
sion  (A.  D.  1530). 

“It  is  indeed  obvious  that  every  Lutheran  who  believes 
the  doctrines  of  consubstantiation,  whatever  he  may  pre¬ 
tend,  must  be  a  Ubiquitarian.” — McClintock  &  Strong: 
Cyclop.  Bib.  Lit.,  x.  623. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Omnipresent. 

2.  Church  Hist. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Ubiqui- 
tarians.  [A.  2.] 

*U-bi'-quI-tar-r-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  ubiquitary; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ubiquitary; 
existence  everywhere ;  omnipresence. 

“Not  to  speak  of  the  ubiquitariness  of  some  hands,  the 
same  being  always  present  at  all  petitions.” — Fuller: 
Church  Hist.,  bk.  x.,  p.  24. 

Vl-bi'-qui-t$r-$f,  a-  &  s.  [Lat.  ubique= every¬ 
where.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Existing  everywhere  or  in  all  places  ; 
omnipresent,  ubiquitous. 

“She  .  .  .  manages  her  time  so  well  that  she  seems 
ubiquitary.” — Dry  den  Marriage  a-la-mode,  i.  1. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  exists  everywhere  or  is  omnipresent. 
“This  knight,  in  relation  to  my  book,  may  be  termed 

an  ubiquitary,  and  appear  among  statesmen,  souldiers, 
lawyers,  writers.” — Fuller:  Worthies;  Kent.  ( Sir  Philip 
Sidney.) 

2.  Any  individual  of  the  sect  called  Ubiquists 
(q.  v.). 

“gome  ubiquitaries,  while  they  hold  the  possibilitie  of 
conversion  and  salvation  of  reprobates,  overthrow  the 
doctrine  of  God’s  eternall  decree,  and  immutabilitie.”— 
Bp.  Hall:  Works,  i.  362. 
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U-bl  -qul-tl§m,  s.  [Eng.  ubiquit{y) ;  -ism.)  The 
doctrines  of  the  Ubiquitarians.  [Ubiquitarian, 

“G.  Hornius  only  allows  Brentius  the  honor  of  being 
the  propagator  of  Ubiquitism.” —Rees :  Cyclopaedia,  s.  v. 
Ubiquists. 

U-bl  -qul-tlst,  s.  [Eng.  ubiquit{y) ;  -ist.)  The 
same  as  Ubiquitarian  (q.  v.). 

U-bl -qul-tous,  adj.  [English  ubiquit(y) ;  -ows.] 
Existing  or  being  everywhere ;  omnipresent. 

U-bi’-qul-tOUS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ubiquitous;  -ly.) 
In  a  ubiquitous  manner ;  in  a  manner  involving 
real  or  seeming  omnipresence. 

U-bl  -quI-ty,  s.  [Fr.  ubiquiU,  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
ubiquitatem,  accusat.  of  ubiquitas,  from  ubique= 
everywhere ;  Ital.  ubiquith.) 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ubiquitous; 
existence  or  presence  in  all  places  at  the  same 
time;  omnipresence. 

“The  reason  you  do  not  apprehend  ubiquity  to  be 
necessarily  connected  with  self-existence.”  —  Clarke: 
Ansicer  to  Second  Letter. 

2.  The  doctrine  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  present 
everywhere  by  virtue  of  its  union  with  his  divine 
nature.  It  was  adopted  in  1577  as  a  mode  of  ex¬ 
plaining  the  Eucharistic  Presence  by  those  who 
composed  the  Formula  of  Concord.  The  term  soon 
ceased  to  have  a  definite  meaning,  some  divines 
affirming  that  Christ  during  his  mortal  life  was 
everywhere  present,  while  others  dated  his  ubiquity 
from  his  ascension  into  heaven. 

“No  one  sequel  urged  by  the  apostles  against  the 
Galatians  for  giving  circumcision  with  Christ  but  may 
be  as  well  enforced  against  the  Lutherans  holding  ubi¬ 
quity.” —  Walton:  Life  of  Hooker. 

*3.  Locality,  neighborhood. 

“In  any  street 
In  that  ubiquity.” 

BenJonson.  {Todd.) 

U  Ubiquity  of  the  king : 

Eng.  Law:  (See  extract. ) 

“A  consequence  of  this  prerogative  is  the  legal  ubi¬ 
quity  of  the  king.  His  Majesty,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  is 
always  present  in  all  his  courts,  though  he  cannot  per¬ 
sonally  distribute  justice.  His  judges  are  the  mirrors  by 
which  the  king’s  image  is  reflected.  It  is  the  regal 
office,  and  not  the  royal  person,  that  is  always  present  in 
court,  always  ready  to  undertake  prosecutions,  or  pro¬ 
nounce  judgment,  for  the  benefit  and  protection  of  the 
subject.  And  from  this  ubiquity  it  follows  that  the  king 
can  never  be  nonsuit,  for  a  nonsuit  is  the  desertion  of  the 
suit  or  action,  by  the  non-appearance  of  the  plaintiff  in 
court.  For  the  same  reason  also  in  the  forms  of  legal 
proceedings,  the  king  is  not  said  to  appear  by  his  attor¬ 
ney,  as  other  men  do,  for  he  always  appears  in  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  law  in  his  own  proper  person.” — Blackstone: 
Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  7. 

ub'-I  su'-pra,  phr.  [Lat.  =  where  above.]  In 
the  place  or  passage  above  mentioned ;  noting  ref¬ 
erence  to  some  passage  or  page  previously  named 
or  referred  to. 

Uc-ke-wal-list  (w  as  v),  s.  [See  def.] 

Church  Hist,  {pi.) :  A  sect  who  derived  their  name 
from  Uke  Walles,  a  native  of  Friesland,  who  pub¬ 
lished  his  opinions  in  1637.  He  taught  the  doctrine 
of  Universalism,  and  held  that  the  period  of  time 
between  the  birth  of  Christ  and  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  one  of  deep  ignorance,  during 
which  the  Jews  were  deprived  of  divine  light,  and 
that  therefore  their  sins  would  not  be  visited  with 
severity.  His  followers  did  not  long  retain  his 
name  as  a  badge  of  separation,  and  became  merged 
in  the  Mennonites  (q.  v.),  to  whose  doctrines  their 
founder  strictly  adhered. 

u  -dal,  a.  [Icelandic  6dal  =  ancestral  possessions, 
allodium  (q.  v.).]  A  term  applied  to  that  right  in 
land  which  prevailed  in  northern  Europe  before 
the  introduction  of  the  feudal  system.  Udal  tenure 
still  prevails  in  Orkney  and  Shetland.  This  tenure, 
which  was  completed  by  undisturbed  possession, 
provable  by  witnesses,  has  been  held  by  the  English 
Court  of  Session  to  be  the  same  as  allodial  (q.  v.). 

u  -dal-ler,  u'-dal-man,  subst.  [Eng ,udal;-er, 
-man.)  One  who  holds  property  by  udal  right;  a 
freeholder  without  feudal  dependencies. 

“  The  Udallers  are  the  allodial  possessors  of  Zetland, 
who  hold  their  possessions  under  the  old  Norwegian  law, 
instead  of  the  feudal  tenures  introduced  among  them 
from  Scotland.” — Scott:  Pirate,  ch.  i.  (Note.) 

ud  -der,  *ud -dir,  *ud-dyr,  *id-dyr,  s.  [A.  S. 

uder  ;  c ogn.  with  O.  Dut.  uder,  uyder ;  Dut.  uijer; 
Icel.  jugr  (for  judr) ;  Sw.  jufver,  jur ;  Dan.  yver; 
O.  H.  Ger.  titer ;  Ger.  enter ;  Gael.  &  Irish  uttr ;  Lat. 
uber  (for  udher) ;  Gr.  outhar  (genit.  outhatos) ; 
Sansc.  rldhar,  tldhan;  North.  Prov.  Eng.  pure.) 

1.  The  glandular  organ  or  bag  of  cows  and  other 
quadrupeds,  in  which  the  milk  is  secreted  and  re¬ 
tained  for  the  nourishment  of  their  young. 

“  Sweet  milk 

Delicious,  drawn  from  udders  never  dry.” 

Cowper:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  iv. 


ugly 

*2.  A  teat,  a  dug. 

“  A  lioness,  with  udders  all  drawn  dry, 

Lay  couching  head  on  ground.” 

Shakesp :  As  You  Like  It,  iv.  3. 

ud-dered,  adj.  [Eng.  udder;  -ed.)  Furnished 
with  or  having  an  udder  or  udders. 

“  Marian,  that  soft  could  stroke  the  udder' d cow.” 

Gay:  Shepherd’s  Week;  Tuesday,  11. 

ud'-der-less,  a.  ['Eng. udder;  -less.)  Destitute 
of  an  udder ;  hence,  figuratively,  deprived  of  nour¬ 
ishment  from  a  mother ;  motherless. 

“  All  ye  gentle  girls  that  foster  up 
Udder  less  lambs.”  Keats.-  Endymion,  i. 

iid-de-val’-llte,  s.  [After  Uddevalla,  or  Udde- 
walla,  Sweden,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).) 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Menaccanite  (q.  v.),  contain¬ 
ing  about  10  per  cent,  of  titanium  and  70  per  cent, 
of  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

u-dom'-e-ter,  s.  [Latin  udus— moist,  wet,  and 
Eng.  meter.)  A  rain-gauge  (q.  v.). 

ug  -gfir,  ug’-9.r,  ug  -oor,  ug  -oo-rop,  s.  [Hind. 

ugilr ;  Sans,  uguru.) 

1.  Bot. :  Aquilaria  agallocha,  a  large  evergreen 
tree  with  alternate,  lanceolate,  stalkedleaves,  atop- 
shaped  leathery  calyx,  downy  on  the  outside,  the 
limb  divided  into  five  segments;  reflexed;  no  pet¬ 
als  ;  ten  woolly  scales  (sterile  stamens) ;  ten  fertile 
stamens ;  a  two-celled  ovary,  and  each  cell  with  a 
single  suspended  ovule,  winged  on  the  side.  In  the 
interior  of  old  trees  aro  found  irregular  masses  of 
harder  and  darker-colored  wood,  the  Eagle-wood 
(q.  v.)  of  commerce.  A  native  of  Eastern  Bengal, 
Burmah,  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  Archipelago. 

2.  Comm.:  An  oil  derived  from  No.  1.  Wood  chips- 
are  boiled,  and  the  water  thus  impregnated  is  dis¬ 
tilled  to  produce  the  oil.  It  is  valued  as  a  perfume. 
Orientals  burn  it  in  their  temples  on  account  of  its 
fragrance,  and  Napoleon  I.  used  it  for  the  same  rea¬ 
son  to  illuminate  his  palace.  It  has  been  given  in 
rheumatism. 

ugh.  (gh  guttural) ,  interjection.  [From  the  sound 
made.]  An  exclamation  or  expression  of  horror, 
disgust  or  recoil.  (Usually  accompanied  with  a 
shudder.) 

*ug -le-some  (le  as  $1),  a.  [Eng.  ugly;  -some.) 
Ugly,  hideous. 

“When  I  behold  the  uglesome  face  of  death,  I  am 
afraid.” — Ward:  Sermons,  p.  47. 

*ug-li-ff,  *ug'-ly-fy,  v.  t.  [Eng.  ugly ;  -fy.)  To 
make  ugly  or  hideous  ;  to  disfigure. 

“She  uglifies  everything  near  her.” — Mad.  D’Arblay: 
Diary,  v.  313. 

Ug-li-1^,  adverb.  [Eng.  ugly;  -ly.)  In  an  ugly 
manner ;  with  deformity. 

“Fouler  deaths  had  uglily 
Displayed  their  trailing  guts.” 

Sidney:  Arcadia,  iii. 

ug -li-ness,  *ug-li-nesse,  s.  [Eng .ugly;  -ness.) 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ugly;  want  of 
beauty;  deformity,  hideousness. 

“A  monstrous  dragon,  full  of  fearful  uglinesse.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  vi.  10. 

IT  Ugliness  has  been  said  to  consist  in  an  approach 
to  the  lower  animals.  ( Darwin :  Descent  of  Man 
(ed.  2d),  p.  584.) 

2.  Moral  repulsiveness. 

“Vice  in  its  own  pure  native  uglines.” — Crabbe. 

3.  Ill-nature,  crossness. 

4.  Unpleasantness. 

ug-ljf,  *ug-lie,  *ug-like,  a.  &  s.  [Icel.  uggligr 
=fearful,  dreadful,  from  ugger=fear ,  and  -ligr  {—A. 

S.  llc)= like,  -ly  ;  cf.  ugga=to  fear  ;  ygligr= terrible  ; 
ygr— fierce  ;  Goth,  ogan—  to  fear ;  ogjan=  to  terrify ; 
agis= terror;  Icel.  agi ;  Eng.  awe.) 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Possessing  the  quality  contrary  and  opposite 
to  beauty  ;  repulsive  or  offensive  to  the  sight ;  of 
disagreeable  or  offensive  aspect ;  deformed. 

“  The  monkies  that  are  in  these  parts  are  the  ugliest  I 
ever  saw.” — Dampier:  Voyages  (an.  1676). 

2.  Morally  repulsive  or  offensive ;  hateful. 

3.  Ill-natured,  cross-grained. 

“  I’ll  not  answer  her  back  when  she’s  ugly  to  me.” — Miss 
Weatherly:  The  Lamplighter,  p.  110. 

4.  Unpleasant  to  think  of  or  mention. 

“  There  is  an  ugly  rumor  afloat  that  certain  bookmakers, 
who  had  laid  heavily  are  directly  responsible  for  Monday’s 
outbreak.” — Field,  Sept.  24,  1887. 

*B.  As  subst. :  A  kind  of  shade  worn  by  ladies  in 
front  of  their  bonnets  to  protect  their  faces  from 
the  sun. 

ll  (1)  An  ugly  customer :  An  awkward,  unpleasant, 
or  troublesome  person  to  deal  with. 

(2)  The  ugly  man:  A  name  given  to  the  one  of 
three  garotters  who  actually  committed  the  crime, 
and  whose  operations  and  escape  were  covered  by 
his  companions,  known  as  the  front-stall  and  the 
back-stall.  {Slang.)  [Stall,  s.  I.  9.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  w€t,  here,  camel,  hSr,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  gd,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  w5rlt,  who,  s6n;  mate,  cub,  cttre,  unite,  ctir,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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ulmaric-acid 


ugly 


*ug'-ljf,  v.t.  [Ugly,  adj .]  To  make  ugly;  to 
uglify. 

“His  vices  all  ugly  him  over.” — Richardson:  Pamela, 
1265. 

ug  -odr,  ug  -oor-op,  s.  [Uggur.] 

11  -grl-an,  a  -grlc,  a.  [After  the  name  of  the 
Uigurs,  a  Finnish  tribe.]  A  term  applied  to  a  Fin¬ 
nic  group  of  Turanian  people,  comprising  the  Finns, 
Lapps,  Hungarians,  and  some  other  tribes  ;  also  to 
their  tongues. 


“  Of  these  branches  [of  the  Indo-European  family  of 
languages]  there  are  three.  The  first,  the  Finno-Hun- 
garian,  or  Ugrian,  is  chiefly  European;  it  includes  the 
Finnish,  with  the  nearly  related  Esthonian  and  Livonian, 
and  the  remoter  Lappish  in  the  Scandinavian  peninsula; 
the  Hungarian,  an  isolated  dialect  in  the  south,  wholly 
environed  by  Id  do-European  tongues,  but  of  which  the 
intrusion  into  its  present  place,  by  immigration  from 
near  the  southern  Ural,  has  taken  place  within  the  his¬ 
toric  period;  the  dialects  from  which  the  Hungarian 
^separated  itself,  the  Ostiak  and  Wogul,  in  and  beyond 
'  the  Ural ;  and  the  tongues  of  other  related  tribes  in  East¬ 
ern  Russia,  as  the  Ziryanians,  Wotiaks,  Mordwins,  &c." 
—  Whitney:  Life  and  Growth  of  Language,  ch.  xii. 

'  *ug'-s6me,  *ug-som,  adj.  [Ugly.]  Ugly,  hide¬ 
ous,  disgusting,  loathsome. 

“In  every  place  the  ugsome  sights  I  saw.” 

Surrey:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  ii. 

*ug-s6me-ness,  *ug-som-nes,  subst.  [English 
ugsome;  -ness.]  Ugliness,  repulsiveness,  hideous- 
ness. 


“Not  perceyuynge  the  vgsomnes  of  synne.” — Fisher: 
Seuen  Psalmes,  Ps.  xxxviii.,  pt.  ii. 

till  -lan,  *11'-lan,  s.  [Ger.  uhlan= a  lancer,  from 
Pol.  ulan—a  lancer,  from  Turk,  ogldn=a  youth,  a 
lad.]  One  of  a  variety  of  light  cavalry  of  Asiatic 
origin,  introduced  first  into  Poland  by  Tartar  col¬ 
onists.  They  are  employed  in  the  Russian,  Austro- 
Hungarian,  and  German  armies,  especially  in  the 
latter,  for  skirmishing,  reconnoitering,  and  scour¬ 
ing  the  country  in  advance  of  the  main  body  of  the 
armies. 

u'-ig-Ite,  subst.  [After  Uig,  Isle  of  Skye,  where 
found  ;  suff.  -ite  ( Min .).] 

Min.:  A  name  given  by  Heddle  to  a  mineral  oc¬ 
curring  with  some  zeolites  in  an  amygdaloidal 
rock.  Hardness,  5‘5  ;  specific  gravity,  2*284 ;  luster, 
pearly  ;  color,  yellowish-white.  Composition :  Sil¬ 
ica,  45"98;  alumina,  2P93 ;  lime,  16T5 ;  soda,  4*70 ; 
water,  11‘25.  Dana  suggests  that  as  its  structure 
appears  to  resemble  that  of  prehnite,  it  needs  fur¬ 
ther  investigation. 

u-in-ta-,  prefix.  [From  Uintah,  a  county  and 
small  range  of  mountains  in  that  county,  Wyom¬ 
ing.] 

Palceont. :  Found  in  or  near  the  Uintah  Moun¬ 
tains.  [Etym.] 

u-in-ta-crl'-nuS,  s.  [Pref.  uinta-,  and  Gr.  krinos 
=  a  lily.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Marsupitidse,  allied  to 
Marsupites,  but  with  ten  arms,  from  the  Chalk  of 
North  America. 

u-In-ta^’-y-on,  s.  [Pref.  uinta-,  and  Gr.  kyon— 
a  dog.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Carnivora,  from  the  Middle 
Eocene  of  Wyoming.  It  was  described  in  1875  by 
Cope,  who  is  of  opinion  that  it  cannot  be  referred 
to  any  existing  family. 

u-in-ta-ther-i-um,  s.  [Pref.  uinta-,  and  Greek 
therion— a  wild  animal.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Marsh’s  Dinocerata,  from 
the  Middle  Eocene  of  North  America. 

u-In-tor  -nls,  s.  [Pref.  uinta-,  and  Gr.  ornis= a 
bird,] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Picarian  Birds,  allied  to  the 
Woodpeckers,  from  the  Eocene  of  Wyoming. 

u’-kase,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Russ.  ykaz'= an  ordinance, 
an  edict,  from  kazate= to  show.]  An  edict  or  order, 
legislative  or  administrative,  of  the  Russian  Gov¬ 
ernment.  They  have  the  force  of  laws  until  annulled 
by  subsequent  decisions  or  orders.  A  collection  of 
the  ukases  issued  at  various  times,  made  by  order 
of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  in  1827,  and  supplemented 
since,  year  by  year,  constitutes  the  legal  code  of  the 
Russian  empire.  An  edict  or  order,  generally,  issued 
by  some  competent  authority. 

“If  the  French  bookmakers  persist  in  refusing  to  bet 
at  all  until  the  ukase  against  them  is  withdrawn,  victory- 
will  not  be  long  in  declaring  itself  on  their  side.”— Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Telegraph. 

Ok-e-wal-llst  (w  as  v),  s.  [Uckewallist.] 
fi'-lg,n,  s.  [Uhlan.] 
fi-lar'-bR-rong,  s.  [Malay  name.] 

Z06I. :  Dipsas  dendrophila,  a  tree-snake,  from  the 
Malayan  Archipelago. 

ul  -9er,  s.  [Fr.  ulctre,  from  Lat.  ulcerem,  accus. 
of  ulcus=an  ulcer;  Sp.  &  Ital.  ulcera;  cogn.  with 
Gr.  helkos= a  wound,  a  sore,  an  abscess.] 

1.  Lit.  &  Med. :  A  chasm,  a  solution  of  continuity, 
produced  in  some  external  or  internal  surface  of 


the  body  by  the  process  of  absorption,  the  absorb¬ 
ents,  whether  lymphatics  or  veins,  but  chiefly  the 
fprmer,  being  more  actively  concerned  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  such  chasm.  This  is  corroborated  by  the 
fact  that  when  old  sores  break  out  afresh,  the  sub¬ 
stance  forming  the  bond  of  union  first  gives  way, 
and  even  in  the  case  of  old  fractures,  the  callus  is 
removed,  and  the  extremities  become  again  disu¬ 
nited,  as  happened  among  the  crew  of  the  Centu¬ 
rion,  in  Lord  Anson’s  memorable  voyage.  This  was 
first  pointed  out  by  John  Hunter.  While  the  ulcer¬ 
ative  process  is  going  on,  the  secerning  arteries, 
which  in  health  bring  and  deposit  new  materials 
to  every  part  of  the  body  as  the  old  are  removed, 
lose  this  power,  and  are  even  taken  away,  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  organization,  including  the  ab¬ 
sorbents  themselves.  The  cicatrix  formed  by  the 
healing  of  an  ulcer  is  then  a  substitute  for  the  old 
and  original  skin,  but  inferior  to  it  in  vital  power. 
Ulcers  are  of  three  kinds :  Healthy,  unhealthy,  and 
specific.  The  first  is  the  simple  sore,  or  simple 
purulent  ulcer ;  the  second  comprises  the  indolent, 
irritable,  phagedenic,  and  varicose,  with  others 
dependent  on  disorder  of  the  digestive  functions  ; 
and  the  third,  such  as  the_  scrofulous,  cancerous, 
and  venereal.  The  great  object  in  the  management 
of  ulcers  is  to  keep  the  surrounding  skin  clean  and 
dry,  and  to  produce  a  healthy  surface  on  the  sore 
itself,-  the  latter  object  is  now  frequently  obtained 
by  skin-grafting,  with  permanently  favorable  re¬ 
sults. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  eats  into  or  festers  in 
any  body ;  a  moral  sore. 

*ur-$er,  v.  t.  [Latin  ulcero  —  to  make  sore.] 
[Ulcer,  s.]  To  ulcerate. 

“This  .  .  .  ulcers  men’s  hearts  with  profaneness.” — 
Fuller:  Holy  and  Profane  State,  V.  vi.  3. 

ul'-9er-g,-ble,  a.  [Eng.  ulcer;  -able.]  Capable 
of  being  ulcerated. 

ul  -9er-ate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  ulceratus,  pa.  par.  of 
ulcero= to  make  sore,  from  ulcus  (genit.  ulceris)  = 
an  ulcer.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  affect  with  or  as  with  an  ulcer  or 
sores. 

“  A  tendency  more  deeply  to  ulcerate  their  minds.” — 
Burke:  Letter  to  Sir  H.  Langrish,  M.  P. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  formed  into  an  ulcer ;  to  become 
ulcerous.  {Lit.  &  tig.) 

ul-9er-a'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ulcerationem, 
accus.  of  ulceratio,  from  ulceratus,  past  par.  of 
ulcero=to  ulcerate  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  process  of  forming  into  an  ulcer ;  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  becoming  ulcerated ;  the  state  or  condition 
of  being  ulcerated,  as  ulceration  of  the  bowels,  the 
heart,  the  intestines,  the  larynx,  &c. 

“  The  part  hath  been  long  affected  with  ulceration.” — 
Wiseman:  Surgery,  ch.  ii. 

2.  An  ulcer. 

ul'^er-a-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  ulcerat{e) ;  -ive.] 

1.  Of  or  relating  to  ulcers. 

2.  Causing  or  producing  ulcers. 

“The  dregs  of  vinegre  must  of  necessity  be  much 
more  sharpe,  biting,  and  ulcerative  than  wine  lees.” — 
P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxiii.,  ch.  ii. 

ulcerative- stomatitis,  s. 

Pathol.:  [Noma.] 

ulcered,  a.  [Eng.  ulcer,  s. ;  -ed.]  Having  be¬ 
come  an  ulcer ;  affected  with  an  ulcer  or  ulcers ; 
ulcerated,  ulcerous. 

“  Breathings  hard  drawne  their  ulcered  palates  teare.” 

May :  Lucan;  Pharsalia,  bk.  iv. 

ul  -9er-0us,  adj.  [Latin  ulcerosus,  from  ulcus 
(genit.  ulceris)  = an  ulcer  (q.  v.)  ;  Fr.  ulcereux ;  Sp. 
&  Ital.  ulcerosa.) 

1.  Having  the  nature  or  character  of  an  ulcer; 
discharging  purulent  or  other  matter. 

“  The  ulcerous  barky  scurf  of  leprosy.” 

Browning :  Paracelsus,  iv. 

2.  Affected  with  an  ulcer  or  ulcers  ;  ulcerated. 

“  People 

All  swollen  and  ulcerous.”  — Shakesp, :  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
ul'-9er-0us-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  ulcerous;  -ly.~\  In 
an  ulcerous  manner, 

ulHjer-Ous-ness,  s.  [En g.  ulcerous;  -ness.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  ulcerous  or  ulcerated. 

*ul  -cus-9le,  *ul'-cus-cule,  s.  [Lat.  ulcusculum, 
dimin.  from  ulcus=an  ulcer  (q.  v.).]  A  little  ulcer. 

u'-le,  s.  [Mexican.]  The  Ule-tree  (q.  v.). 

ule-tree,  s. 

Botany :  Castilloa  elastica  and  C.  markhamiana, 
which  yield  caoutchouc.  They  are  Mexican  trees, 
having  male  and  female  flowers  alternating  on  the 
same  branch,  the  latter  consisting  of  numerous 
ovaries  in  a  single  cup. 


u-le  -mg,,  subst.  [Arab,  ulema,  pi.  of  alim= wise, 
learned,  from  alima  —  to  know.]  The  collective 
name  of  the  hierarchicalcorporation  of  learned  men 
in  Turkey,  who  have  the  advantages  of  freedom 
from  military  service,  and  who  furnish  judges,  min¬ 
isters  of  mosques,  professors,  and  have  charge  of 
the  department  of  the  government  relating  to  sacred 
matters.  This  body  is  composed  of  the  Imams,  or 
ministers  of  religion,  the  Muftis,  or  doctors  of  law, 
and  the  Cadis,  or  administrators  of  justice. 
u'-lex,s.  [Lat.=a  shrub  resembling  rosemary.] 
Bot. :  Furze,  whin,  or  gorse ;  a  genus  of  Cytisese. 
Very  thorny  shrubs,  with  leaves  trifoliolate  when 
young,  simple  when  old.  Flowers  yellow  ;  axillary 
calyx  two-partite,  with  a  small  scale  or  bractea  on 
each  side  of  the  base ;  the  segments  nearly  entire, 
or  the  upper  one  with  two,  the  lower  with  three, 
teeth ;  standard  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx, 
bifid;  keel  erect,  blunt;  legume  scarcely  longer 
than  the  calyx,  turgid,  few-seeded.  Known  species 
twelve,  from  the  west  and  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
northern  Africa. 

u-lex-ite,  s.  [After  G.  L.  Ulex,  who  first  cor¬ 
rectly  analyzed  it:  suff.  -ite  {Min.). I 
Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  roundish  masses  or 
nodules,  consisting  of  delicate  fibers  or  capillary 
crystals.  Found  at  various  localities,  but  notably 
in  Peru  and  Tarapaca,  South  America,  associated 
with  various  other  species,  and  also  in  Nova  Scotia 
in  massive  gypsum.  Hardness,  l-0 ;  specific  gravity, 
l-65  ;  luster,  when  first  broken,  silky ;  color,  white. 
Composition  :  Boric  acid,  45-63 ;  lime,  12-26  ;  soda,  6-79 ; 
water,  35-32= 100;  whence  the  formula  (NaOgBOa-f- 
2Ca02B03)+18aq.  Is  known  in  Tarapaca  under  the 
name  Tiza. 

*u-llg  -in  ose,  a.  [Lat.  uliginosus,  from  uligo 
(genit.  uliginis)  =  ooziness;  Fr.  uligineux;  Ital. 
uliginoso.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Uliginous,  oozy,  muddy,  slimy. 

2.  Bot. :  Growing  in  swampy  places. 
*u-lig-m-ous,  a.  [Uliginose.]  Muddy,  oozy, 

slimy. 

“But  the  impure  and  uliginous,  as  that  which  proceeds 
from  stagnated  places,  is  of  all  other  the  most  vile  and 
pestilent.  ’ — Evelyn:  Fumifugium. 

ul  -lage  (age  as  lg),  s.  [O.  Fr.  eullage,  ouillage, 
ceillage  (“  ceillage  de  vin—  the  filling  up  of  leaky 
wine  vessels,”  Cotgrave),  from  euiller,  euillier, 
ouiller,  ceiller= to  fill  up  a  vessel  thathas  leaked,  to 
fill  to  the  bung.  prob.  from  eur,  eure,  ore— the  bor¬ 
der,  brim  of  a  thing,  from  Lat.  ora—  the  brim.] 
Comm. :  The  quantity  which  a  cask  wants  of  being 
full ;  the  wantage  of  a  cask  of  liquor. 

ull-ma'-ni-g,,  s.  [Named  after  Ullman,  the  dis¬ 
coverer  of  one  species.] 

Palceobot. :  A  genus  of  Coniferee,  apparently  a 
Taxoid,  bearing  genuine  cones.  Known  species  two, 
Ullmannia  selaginoides  and  U.  brownii.  They 
occur  in  the  Magnesian  Limestone  of  Durham,  the 
Middle  Permian  of  Westmoreland,  and  the  Kupfer- 
schiefer  and  Rothliegende  (Lower  Permian)  of 
Germany. 

ull'-mann-Ite,  s.  [After  J.  C.  Ullmann,  who  dis¬ 
covered  it ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.) ;  Ger.  nickelspiesglaserz, 
nickelspiessglanzerz,  antimonnickelglanz,  nickelan- 
timonglanz,  antimon-arseniknickelglanz ;  Fr.  anti- 
moil  :e  sulfur6  nickelifUre.] 

Min. :  An  isometric  mineral  rarely  occurring  in 
crystals ;  cleavage,  cubic.  Hardness,  5-5"5 ;  specific 
gravity,  6"2-6-51 ;  luster,  metallic ;  color,  steel- 
gray  to  silver-white.  Composition-;  Nickel,  27-7 ; 
antimony,  57"2;  sulphur,  15-1=100.  The  antimony 
is,  however,  sometimes  partly  replaced  by  arsenic. 
Formula,  NiS2+Ni(SbAs)2-  Found  in  Nassau,  Sie- 
gen,  Prussia,  &c.,  and  lately  in  very  sharp,  bright 
cubes  in  Sardinia, 
ul-lu'-cus,  s.  [Melloca.] 

ul-ma'-9e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ulm{us)  (q.  v.) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Elmworts ;  an  order  of  Perigynous  Exogens, 
alliance  Rhamnales.  Trees  or  shrubs,  with  alter¬ 
nate,  rough,  generally  deciduous  leaves,  each  hav¬ 
ing  at  its  base  a  pair  of  deciduous  stipules  ;  flowers 
loosely  clustered,  never  in  perfect  or  polygamous 
catkins;  calyx  membranous,  inferior,  campanulate, 
irregular ;  petals  none  ;  stamens  definite  ;  stigmas 
two,  distinct ;  ovary  two-celled,  each  with  a  solitary 
pendulous  ovule;  fruit  one  or  two  celled,  mem¬ 
branous  or  drupaceous;  seed  solitary.  Natives  of 
northern,  and  of  mountainous  parts  in  southern 
Asia,  of  Europe,  and  of  North  America.  Known 
genera  nine,  species  sixty  {Bindley) ;  genera  three 
or  four,  species  about  eighteen  {Sir  J.  Hooker). 

ul-ma -9e-ous  (or  ceous  as  shus),  a.  [Ulma- 
ce^:.] 

Bot. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Ulmacese  (q.  v.). 
ul-mar-ic,  a.  [For  etym.  and  def.  see  com¬ 
pound.] 

ulmaric-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  Salicylous  acid  obtained  from  Spiraea 
ulmaria. 


bdil  boy:  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  f. 

-cian,  -tian  =  sham,  -tion,  -sion  =  shun:  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bgl,  deL 


ultra 


ulmese 

til'-me-SB,  s.pl.  [Lat.  ulm(us) ;  Mod.  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -eoB.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  tribe  of  Ulmace®  (q.  v.).  Ovary 
two-celled,  ovules  anatropous. 

ul'-mlc,  a.  [Eng.  ulm(in) ;  -ic.]  Contained  in 
or  derived  from  ulmin  (q.  v.). 

ulmic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C24H18O9.  A  body  isomeric  with  ulmin, 
obtained  by  neutralizing  the  ammouiacal  solution  of 
ulmin  with  an  acid.  It  is  precipitated  in  brown 
gelatinous  flocks,  soluble  in  pure  water,  but  insolu¬ 
ble  in  water  containing  free  acid, 
ul'-mln,  s.  [Lat.  ulm(us)  =  an  elm;  -in  ( Chem .).] 
Chem. :  C24H18O9.  A  dark-colored  substance,  ob¬ 
tained  by  boiling  sugar  for  some  time  with  dilute 
hydrochloric,  nitric,  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  washing 
the  deposit  with  water.  It  forms  black  or  brown 
scales,  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  partially 
soluble  in  ammonia. 

ul-mous,  a.  [Eng.  ulm(in) ;  -ows.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  a  substance  containing  ulmin  or  ulmic 
acid. 

ulmous-substances,  s.pl. 

Chemistry:  Humous  substances.  Namesgivento 
various  brown  or  black  substances  found  in  vege¬ 
table  mold,  peat,  &c.,  resulting  from  the  putrefac¬ 
tion  of  animal  or  vegetable  substances  in  presence 
of  air  and  water. 

ul'-mus,  s.  [Lat.=an  elm.] 

1.  Botany :  Elm ;  the  typical  genus  of  Ulmace® 
(q.  v.).  Flowers  perfect;  calyx  persistent,  cam- 
panulate,  or  conical  at  the  base,  with  three  to  eight 
divisions ;  stamens  five ;  filaments  straight  in 
aestivation ;  ovary  two-celled ;  seed-vessel  a  samara 
winged  all  round.  Known  species  about  thirteen. 
Distribution  that  of  the  order.  Two  species,  U. 
americana,  the  common  white  elm,  and  U.  fulva , 
the  slippery  elm,  are  abundant  in  America.  The 
bark  of  Ulmus  campestris  is  used  in  India  as  an 
alterative,  tonic,  and  demulcent  in  chronic  skin 
diseases,  especially  lepra,  psoriasis,  and  herpes; 
also  as  a  diaphoretic  and  diuretic.  The  bark  of  U. 
wallichiana ,  a  large  deciduous  tree  from  the  North¬ 
western  Himalaya,  contains  a  strong  fiber  espe¬ 
cially  derived  from  the  flower-stalk.  An  oil  is  ex¬ 
pressed  from  U.  integrifolia,  another  large  decidu¬ 
ous  tree,  a  native  of  the  Indian  and  Burmese  hills ; 
its  bruised  leaves  are  applied  to  boils.  [Elm.] 

2.  Chem.,dbc.:  Humus ;  decaying  wood.  ( Rossiter .) 
[Ulmaceous.] 

3.  Palceobot.:  The  genus  occurs  in  the  Middle 
Eocene  of  Bournemouth. 

ul-nu,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  olene— the  elbow.] 

1.  Anat. :  A  long  prismatic  bone,  at 
the  inner  side  of  the  forearm,  par¬ 
allel  with  the  radius,  with  which  it 
articulates.  It  is  the  larger  and 
longer  of  the  two  bones,  and  consists 
of  a  shaft  and  two  extremities,  the 
upper  of  which  forms  a  large  part  of 
the  articulation  of  the  elbow-joint. 

At  the  upper  extremity  behind  is  a 
large  process,  the  olecranon,  and  a 
smaller  one,  the  coronoid  process,  in 
front,  separated  by  the  sigmoid  or 
semi-lunar  fossa,  or  olecranoid  cav¬ 
ity,  which  receives  the  articular 
trochlea  of  the  humerus.  The  ulna 
diminishes  in  size  from  above  down¬ 
ward,  and  is  very  small  at  the  lower 
extremity,  which  is  separated  from 
the  twist  by  an  inter-articular  fibro- 
cartilage. 

*2.  Old  Law :  An  ell.  Bones  of  Arm 

ul'-nad,  adv.  [Eng.,  &c.,  uln(a),  and  Hand, 
and  Latin  ad=to,  toward.]  In  the  a.  Humerus;  6. 
direction  of  the  ulna;  toward  the  Radius;  0. 
ulnar  aspect.  Ulna;  d.  Car- 

iil'-nar.a.  [Lat.  ulna=  the  elbow.]  car’pus^A 
Anat. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ulna.  Phalanges. 

ulnar-artery,  s. 

Anatomy:  The  larger  of  the  two  branches  into 
which  the  brachial  artery  divides.  It  commences 
just  below  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and  runs  along 
the  inner  side  of  the  forearm,  in  an  arched  direc¬ 
tion  and  at  varying  depth,  to  the  hand,  where  it 
forms  the  superficial  palmar  arch.  It  gives  off 
several  branches, 
ulnar-nerve,  s. 

Anat. :  A  branch  of  the  brachial  plexus,  distrib¬ 
uted  to  the  muscles  and  integument  of  the  forearm 
and  hand, 
ulnar-veins,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Two  veins  distributed  to  the  forearm  :  (1) 
The  posterior,  arising  from  the  basilic  vein  ;  (2)  the 
anterior,  arising  from  the  median  basilic. 

u-l&-den'-dron,  subst.  [Gr.  oule  =  a  scar  from  a 
wound,  and  dendron=&  tree.] 
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Palceobot. :  A  genus  of  Lepidodendreee.  Trunk 
simple  (?),  covered  with  the  rhomboidal  scars  of 
the  leaf-stalks ;  the  branches  distichous,  with 
densely  imbricated  leaves,  and  strobiliform  fruit. 
Eleven  species  from  the  carboniferous  rocks  of 
Britain. 

u-lor-rha  -gi-st,  s.  [Oulorrhagy.] 
tu-lot -rlch-un,  subst.  [LJlotrichi.]  Any  indi¬ 
vidual  of  the  Ulotrichi  (q.  v.). 

u-lof-rlch-l,  s.  pi.  [From  Gr.  oulothrix  (genit. 
owtotricft.os)=having  crisp,  curly  hair  like  negroes: 
owfos=crisp,  curly,  and  thrix— hair.] 

Ethnology :  One  of  the  two  primary  groups  into 
which  Bory  St.  Vincent  divided  mankind.  They  are 
distinguished  by  crisp,  woolly,  or  tufted  hair.  _  The 
Ulotrichi  may  be  further  subdivided  into  Dolicho- 
cephali,  or  Long-headed,  comprising  the  Bushmen, 
Negroes,  and  Negritoes;  and  Brachycephali,  or 
Short-headed,  comprising  only  the  Mincopies  of  the 
Andaman  Islands,  probably  the  result  of  an  inter¬ 
mixture  of  stocks.  [Leiothichi.] 
u-lot'-rlch-ous,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,ulotrich(i) ;  -ous.J 
Having  crisp,  curly  hair. 

Ul  -Ster,  s.  &  a.  [According  to  Chalmers  the 
original  Gaelic  name  was  Ulladh  (pron.  Ulla) ,  and 
the  Scandinavians,  who  settled  in  this  part  of  Ire¬ 
land,  added  the  termination  -stadr,  or  -ster,  then 
forming  Ulla-ster  (Lister).'] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  most  northern  of  the  four  provinces  of  Ire¬ 
land. 

2.  [Ulster  King-at-arms.] 

3.  A  long,  loose  overcoat,  worn  by  males  and 
females,  and  originally  made  of  frieze  cloth  in 
Ulster. 

“ - produced  two  coats,  one  of  which  an  ulster,  he 

stated  was  pledged  by  the  defendant.” — London  Evening 
Standard. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  province  of 
Ulster. 

Ulster-badge,  s. 

Her. :  The  badge  of  the  province  of  Ulster,  a  sinis¬ 
ter  hand,  erect,  open  and  couped  at  the  wrist 
(gules).  This  "red  hand”  was 
assigned  by  James  I.  as  a  badge 
to  the  baronets  who  were  to  colon¬ 
ize  Ulster,  and  is  now  borne  by  all 
baronets.  [Baronet.] 

Ulster-custom,  s.  The  same  as 
Tenant-right  (q.  v.). 

Ulster  king-at-arms,  s.  The 
chief  heraldic  officer  for  Ireland. 

The  office  was  created  by  Edward 
VI.  in  1552.  Ulster-badge, 

ult.,  contr.  [Ultimo.] 

ul'-ten-Ite,  s.  [After  Ultenthal,  Tyrol,  where 
found;  snff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

1.  Min.:  A  name  suggested  for  a  bronzite  (q.  v.), 
found  associated  with  anthophyllite  in  the  Ulten 
Valley,  Tyrol. 

2.  Petrol.:  A  rock  consisting  of  garnet,  kyanite, 
and  mica,  found  in  the  Ultenthal,  Tyrol. 

ul-ter’-I-or,  a.  &  s.  [Latins  further,  compar.  of 
niter—  beyond  ;  Fr.  ulUrieur ;  Sp.  ulterior;  Italian 
ulteriore.]  [Ultra.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Being,  situated,  or  lying  beyond  or  on  the  other 
side  of  any  line  or  boundary. 

2.  Not  at  present  in  view,  or  under  consideration  ; 
in  the  future  or  in  the  background ;  more  remote  or 
distant. 

“  The  ulterior  accomplishment  of  that  part  of  Scripture, 
which  once  promised  God’s  people,  that  kings  should  be 
its  nursing  fathers.” — Boyle :  Style  of  Holy  Scripture,  p. 

*B.  As  subst. :  The  farther  side  ;  the  remote  part, 
ulterior-object,  s.  An  object  beyond  that  which 
at  the  time  is  avowed. 

“The  Jacobite  minority,  whose  ulterior  objects  were,  of 
course,  to  upset  the  reigning  House.” —  London  Daily 
Chronicle. 

uL  ter  -i-or-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  ulterior ;  - ly .]  In 
an  ulterior  manner ;  more  distantly  or  remotely. 

ul  -tl-ma,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  fem.  sing,  of  ultimus= 
last,  ultimate  (q.  v.).] 

*A.  As  adj. :  Most  remote ;  farthest,  last,  final. 
[Ultima  Thule.] 

B.  As  substantive: 

Gram. :  The  last  syllable  of  a  word, 
ultima  ratio,  phr.  The  last  reason  or  argument. 
Ultima  ratio  regum :  The  last  reason  of  kings — 
resort  to  arms  or  war. 

Ultima  Thule,  s.  [Thule.] 
ul'-ti-mate,  adj.  [Latin  ultimatus ,  pa.  par.  of 
ultimo=to  come  to  an  end ;  to  be  at  the  last ;  from 
ultimus  super,  of  utfer=beyond.]  [Ultra.] 


1.  Farthest ;  most  remote  or  distant  in  place .  >t 

position.  .  . 

2.  Most  remote  in  time ;  last,  terminating,  final. 

“I  would  be  at  the  worst;  worst  is  my  port, 

My  harbor  and  my  ultimate  repose.” 

Milton:  P.  R.,  iii.  209. 

8.  Last  in  a  train  or  progression  of  conse¬ 
quences  ;  arrived  at  as  a  final  result;  being  that  to 
which  all  the  rest  is  directed,  or  which  cannot  be 
gone  beyond. 

“  This  is  the  great  end,  and  ultimate  design  of  all  true 
religion.” — Clarke:  On  the  Evidences,  prop.  xiii. 

4.  Incapable  of  further  analysis  or  resolution; 
not  admitting  of  further  division  or  separation  ;  as, 
the  ultimate  elements  of  a  body. 

1J  For  the  difference  between  ultimate  and  last, 
see  Last,  a.  j 

If  Prime  and  ultimate  ratios :  [Ratio,  If  6.] 
ultimate-analysis,  s.  [Analysis,  II.  6.] 
*ul'-ti-m?ite,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Ultimate,  a.J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  bring  to  an  end;  to  terminate,  to  end. 

2.  To  bring  into  use  or  practice. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  come  to  an  end;  to  terminate, 
ul -tl-m^te-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  ultimate;  -ly.]  As 

an  ultimate  or  final  result;  at  last;  finally;  in  the 
end  or  final  result. 

“  In  that  our  knowledge  is  founded  and  from  that  it 
ultimately  derives  itself.” — Locke:  Human  Understanding , 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

*ul-tI-ma'-tion,  s.  [Ultimate.]  A  last  or  final 
offer  or  concession ;  an  ultimatum, 
ul-tl-ma -turn  (pi.  ul-tl-ma  -tum§,  or  iil-tl- 

ma’-ta),  s.  [Lat.  neut.  sing,  of  ultimatus,  pa.  par, 
of  ultimo— to  come  to  an  end,  to  be  at  the  last.]  A 
final  proposal,  statement  of  conditions,  or  con¬ 
cession,  especially  in  diplomatic  negotiations ;  the 
final  terms  or  offer  of  one  party,  the  rejection  of 
which  may,  and  frequently  does,  involve  a  rupture 
of  diplomatic  relations  and  a  declaration  of  war. 

“He  delivered  to  the  mediators  an  ultimatum,  import¬ 
ing  that  he  adhered  to  the  treaties  of  Westphalia  and 
Nimeguen,  and  accepted  of  Strasbourg,  with  its  appur¬ 
tenances.” — Smollett:  Hist.  Eng.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

*ur-tlme,  a.  [Latin  iiltimus,  super,  of  utters 
beyond.]  [Ultra.]  Ultimate,  last,  final. 

“  Whereby  the  true  and  ultime  operations  of  heat  are 
not  attained.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  99. 

♦ul-tlm  -i-ty,  s.  [Eng .  ultim(e) ; -ity .]  The  last 
stage  or  consequence. 

“Alteration  of  one  body  into  another,  from  crudity  to 
perfect  concoction,  is  the  ultimity  of  that  process.”— 
Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  838. 

ul  -ti-mo,  s.  [Latin  ultimo  (mense)  —  in  the  last 
(month).]  The  month  which  preceded  the  present; 
last  month  as  distinguished  from  the  current  and 
all  other  months.  Generally  contracted  into  ult. ; 
as,  I  wrote  to  him  on  the  20th  ult. 

*ul-ti-mo  gen’-l-tqre,  s.  [Formed  on  analogy  of 
primogeniture  (q.  v.),  from  ultimus=the  last,  and 
genitus=  born.]  A  name  proposed  as  a  collective 
term  to  include  all  forms  of  Borougfi-English 
(q.  v.). 

“  The  extensions  of  the  custom  are  all  called  ‘  borough- 
English,’  by  analogy  to  the  principal  usage,  but  they 
should  be  classified  under  6ome  more  general  name.  It 
is  not  easy,  however,  to  find  the  appropriate  word.  We 
have  a  choice  between  1  ultimogeniture,1  the  awkward  term 
proposed  by  the  Real  Property  Commissioners  of  the  last 
generation,  and  such  foreign  forms  as  ‘  Jungsten-Recht’ 
and  ‘  Juveignerie,’  which  can  hardly  be  excelled  for  sim¬ 
plicity;  so  one  must  coin  a  new  phrase,  like  juniority  or 
junior  right.” — Elton:  Origins  of  English  History,  p.  156. 

ul'-ti-mus,  a.  [Latin,  super,  of  ulter=  beyond.] 
Last.  [Ultimate,  a.] 

ultimus  hasres,  s. 

Law :  The  last  or  remote  heir.  Thus  in  cases  of 
intestate  succession,  failing  relations  of  every  kind, 
the  succession  devolves  upon  the  state  as  ultimus 
hceres. 

*ul'-tion,  s.  [Latin  ultio  (genit.  ultionis ),  from 
ultus,  pa.  par.  of  ulciscor  =■  to  take  vengeance  on.]' 
The  act  of  taking  vengeance  or  retaliating ;  revenge, 
retaliation. 

“To  forgive  our  enemies  is  a  charming  way  of  re¬ 
venge  .  .  .  and  to  do  good  for  evil  a  soft  and  melting 
ultion.” — Browne:  Christian  Morals,  iii.  12. 

ul  -tra,  pref.,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  =  beyond  (adv.  & 
prep.),  orig.  abl.  fem.  of  Old  Latin  ulter  =  beyond 
(adj.).  Ulter  is  a  comparative  from  Old  Latin  uls, 
ouls= beyond;  Fr.  outre ;  Sp.  ultra;  Ital.  oltra. ] 

A.  As  prefix:  A  Latin  preposition  and  adverb, 
signifying  beyond,  and  used  as  a  prefix  in  the  senses 
of — 

(1)  Beyond;  on  the  farther  side;  chiefly  with 
words  implying  natural  objects,  forming  barriers, 
boundaries,  or  landmarks ;  as,  uttramontana, 
ultramundane,  ultra  marine. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wQlf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rffle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  as,  ce  -  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


ultra-red 
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umbelluiaria 


(2)  Excessively,  exceedingly ;  to  or  in  excess ; 
beyond  what  is  reasonable,  rational,  right,  or 
proper ;  with  words  admitting  of  degrees,  and  more 
especially  in  political  and  polemical  terms;  as, 
ultra -conservative,  wffra-liberal,  ultra-radical,  and 
the  like. 

B.  As  adj.:  Extreme;  going  beyond  due  limit; 
extravagant. 

“The  extreme  or  ultra  party.” — Milman:  Hist.  Latin 
Christianity . 

C.  As  subst.:  One  who  advocates  extreme  views 
or  measures ;  an  ultraist. 

“The  Ultras  would  have  owned  him  for  their  leader, 
and  would  have  admitted  that  he  went  beyond  them  in 
uncompromising  consistency.”  —  Brougham:  Historical 
Sketches,  dtc. 

ultra-red,  a. 

Physics :  A  term  applied  to  the  rays  beyond  the 
red,  or  low,  end  of  the  spectrum  (q.  v.).  From  these 
rays,  which  are  invisible  on  account  of  the  slow¬ 
ness  of  their  vibrations,  the  greatest  heating  effects 
are  obtained. 

ultra-violet,  a. 

Physics:  A  term  applied  to  the  rays  beyond  the 
violet,  or  high,  end  of  the  spectrum  (q.  v.).  The 
vibrations  of  these  rays  are  too  rapid  for  vision, 
but  they  possess  greater  chemical  activity  than  any 
others. 

*ul-trage  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Outrage,  s.] 

ul-tra-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  ultra;  -ism.]  The  prin¬ 
ciples  of  ultras,  or  of  those  who  advocate  extreme 
measures,  as  of  reform,  <fcc. 

ul'-tra-ist,  subst.  [Eng.  ultra;  -1st.]  One  who 
pushes  a  principle,  doctrine,  or  measure  to  ex¬ 
tremes  ;  one  who  advocates  extreme  measures ;  an 
ultra. 

ul-tra  ma-rine  ,  a.&s.  [Sp.  ultramarino=be- 
yond  sea,  foreign  ;  also,  ultramarine  (s.),  from  Lat. 
ultra—  beyond,  and  marinus  =  marine  ;  mare  =  the 
sea.] 

*A.  As  adj.;  Situated,  being,  or  lying  beyond  the 
sea. 

“The  loss  of  her  ultramarine  dominions  lessens  her 
expenses  and  ensures  her  remittances.” — Burke:  State  of 
the  Nation. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  beautiful  and  unchangeable 
blue  pigment,  resembling  in  purity  the  blue  of  the 
prismatic  spectrum.  It  was  formerly  obtained  by 
grinding  the  mineral  known  as  lapis-lazuli,  calcin¬ 
ing  it,  and  again  grinding  it  in  a  mill,  or  with 
a  porphyry  slab  and  muller.  It  is  much  prized  by 
artists  for  its  beauty  and  the  permanence  of  its 
color,  both  for  oil  and  water  painting.  Lapis-lazuli 
being  very  rare  this  pigment  was  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  of  colors.  Artificial  ultramarine,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  possess  all  the  valuable  properties  of  the 
native  ultramarine,  was  first  prepared  by  M. 
Guimet,  by  fusing  a  mixture  of  kaolin,  glauber  salt, 
carbonate  of  soda  and  charcoal  in  a  closed  crucible, 
roasting  the  green  substance  so  obtained  with  the 
addition  of  sulphur,  whereby  its  color  is  changed 
to  blue,  and  pulverizing  and  washing  the  powder. 
The  native  ultramarine  appears  to  consist  of  sili¬ 
cate  of  aluminium  with  sulphide  and  hyposulphite 
of  sodium. 

2.  Min.:  A  name  given  to  the  richer-colored  varie¬ 
ties  of  lapis-lazuli  (q.  v.). 

ultramarine-ashes,  s.  pi.  The  residue  of  lapis- 
lazuli,  after  the  chief  color  had  been  extracted,  was 
used  by  the  old  masters  as  a  middle  or  neutral  tint 
for  flesh,  skies,  or  draperies;  it  is  a  purer  and  ten¬ 
derer  gray  than  that  produced  by  mixture  of  more 
positive  colors.  ( Fairholt .) 

ul-trg-mon-tane,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  ullramontain— 
Beyond  the  mountains;  a  term  applied  by  the 
French  to  the  Italians  themselves,  as  being  beyond 
the  mountains ,  from  the  French  side  ;  from  Italian 
oltramontano,  from  Low  Lat.  ultramontanus,  from 
Lat.  ultra— beyond,  and  mons  (genit.  montis)—a 
mountain  ;  Sp.  ultramontano .]  [Tramontane.] 

A.  As  adjective; 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Being  or  lying  beyond  the  mountains;  trans- 
montane ;  specifically,  lying  or  being  to  the  south 
of  the  Alps  ;  that  is,  beyond  the  mountains  as  regard 
the  countries  north  of  the  Alps  ;  Italian. 

2.  Lying  or  being  on  the  north  side  of  the  Alps ; 
that  is,  being  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  with 
reference  to  Italy ;  tramontane. 

II.  Church  Hist.:  Of  or  belonging  to  Ultramon¬ 
tanism  (q.  v.). 

“The  Ultramontane  tone  of  the  present  day  is  far  in 
advance  of  the  Romanist  writers  of  the  Reformation 
period.”— Blunt:  Diet.  Sects ,  p.  603. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  resides  beyond  or  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Alps  ;  a  foreigner. 


2.  Church  History :  A  believer  in  or  supporter  of 
Ultramontanism  (q.  v.J. 

u The .  Ultramontanes,  such  as  Bellarmine,  Baronius, 
&,c.j  maintain  that  whatever  dogmatic  judgment  or  de¬ 
cision  on  a  doctrinal  point  the  pope  addressed  to  the 
whole  church  is  necessarily  correct.”  —  McClintock  & 
Strong:  Cyclop.  Bib.  Lit.,  iv.  570. 

ul-trg-mon  -tan-l§m,  s.  [Eng.  ultramontan(e) ; 
-ism.] 

Church  Hist. :  A  name  improperly  given  by  some 
theologians,  north  of  the  Alps,  before  the  Vatican 
Council  in  1870,  to  the  generally  received  opinion  of 
the  Church  in  all  ages,  that  the  Papal  utterances 
ex  cathedrd  on  matters  of  faith  or  morals  are  irre- 
formable.  The  word  was  used  in  contradistinction 
to  Gallicanism,  which  attributed  infallibility  and 
supreme  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  morals,  and 
discipline  to  the  entire  Church,  personified  in  a 
General  Council.  Since  the  definition  of  theVati- 
can  Council  in  1870  concerning  the  infallibility  of 
the  Pope,  Gallicanism  has  become  a  heresy.  [Vati- 
can-council.] 

“The  work  that  has  done  more  than  any  other  to  give  a 
scientific  character  and  a  lasting  influence  to  Ultramon - 
tanism  is  Mohler's  Symbolik,  which  first  appeared  in  A.  D. 
1832,  and  has  since  spread  throughout  Europe  and  Amer¬ 
ica  in  rapidly  recurring  editions.”—  Blunt:  Diet.  Sects, 
p.  604. 

ul-tra-mon  -tan-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  ultramontan(e) ; 
-tsf.l  One  of  the  ultramontane  party  ;  one  who  up¬ 
holds  or  promotes  ultramontanism. 

ul-tra-mun-dane,  a.  [Pref.  ultra-,  and  English 
mundane  (q.  v.).]  Being  beyond  the  world,  or 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  system. 

“  We  need  not  fly  to  imaginary  ultramundane  spaces.” 
— Boyle:  Works,  v.  140. 

iil'-tra  vir’-e§,  phrase.  [Latin.]  Beyond  one’s 
power;  especially  beyond  the  power  of  a  person, 
court,  or  corporation,  legally  or  constitutionally. 

ul-tro'-ne-ous,  a.  [Lat.  ultroneus ,  from  ultro 
=of  one’s  own  accord.]  Voluntary,  spontaneous. 

“Human  laws  oblige  to  an  active  obedience,  but  not  to 
a  spontaneous  offer,  and  ultroneous  seeking  of  oppor¬ 
tunities.” — Jeremy  Taylor:  Ductor  Dubitantium. 

*ul-tro  -ne-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng. ultroneous;  -it/.] 
Voluntarily,  spontaneously,  of  one’s  own  accord. 

*ul-tro  -ne-ous-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  ultroneous; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ultroneous; 
spontaneity ;  voluntariness. 

*ul -fl-lst..  s.  [Lat.=the  shrieker,  a  screech-owl.] 

Ornith.:  A  lapsed  genus  of  Strigidae  (q.  v.);  of 
which  the  Linnaean  Strix  flammea  was  the  type. 

ul-\l-lant,  a.  [Lat.  ululans,  pr.  par.  of  ululo= 
to  howl.]  Howling,  ululating. 

ul  -R-late,  v.  i.  [Lat.  ululatum,  sup.  of  ululo= 
to  howl,  from  the  sound  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  ulular ;  Ital. 
ululare ;  O.  Fr .huller;  Fr .ululer.]  To  howl,  as  a 
dog  or  wolf. 

“Troops  of  jackalls  .  .  .  ululating  in  offensive  noises.” 
— Sir  T.  Herbert:  Travels,  p.  113. 

*ul-R-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  ululatio .]  A  howling, 
as  of  a  dog  or  wolf ;  a  wailing. 

“The  ululation  of  vengeance  ascended.”— De  Quincey: 
Murder  as  a  Fine  Art.  (Postscript. ) 

ul'-va,  subst.  [Lat.  =  sedge,  and  various  other 
aquatic  plants.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Halymedidee  ( Lindley ) ;  the  typ¬ 
ical  genus  of  Ulvaceee  ( Kiitzing ,  Berkeley,  &c.). 
Frond  plane,  simple  or  lobed,  formed  of  a  double 
layer  of  cells  closely  packed,  producing  zobspores. 
It  is  distinguished  from  Porphyra  chiefly  by  its 
green  color,  while  Porphyra  is  roseate  or  purple. 
With  tbe  exception  of  Ulva  bullosa,  most  of  the 
species  are  marine,  and  they  are  widely  distributed 
through  the  ocean.  U.  lactuca  is  Oyster-green 
(<j.v.).  This  species  and  U.  latissima  are  some¬ 
times  called  Green  Laver,  and  are  eaten.  In  Scot¬ 
land  they  are  occasionally  bound  round  the  temples 
to  alleviate  headache.  U.  thermalis  grows  in  the 
hot  springs  of  Gastein  in  a  temperature  of  about 
117°  Fahr.  V.  compressa  is  eaten  by  the  Sandwich 
Islanders. 

ul-va  -9e-as,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  ulv(a) ;  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Green-spored  Algals,  generally 
marine,  rarely  freshwater,  or  growing  in  damp 
places.  Fronds  membranous,  expanded,  saccate, 
tubular,  or  sometimes  filiform,  composed  of  spher¬ 
ical  or  polygonal  cells  firmly  united  into  single  or 
double  layers.  Reproductive  organs  consisting  of 
roundish  spores,  formed  from  the  whole  contents 
of  the  cells,  or  of  ciliated  zoOspores  in  twos,  fours, 
or  a  greater  number.  Widely  distributed. 

ul'-yle,  ul  -zle  (z  as  y),  subst.  [Fr.  huile—oil.] 
Oil.  (Scotch.) 

“  Would  you  creesh  his  bonny  brown  hair  in  your  nasty 
ulyie.” — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  x. 

U  -mg,  s.  [Hind.] 

Hind.  Mythol. :  One  of  the  names  given  to  the 
consort  of  Siva.  [Doorga.] 


um-bel,  *um-bel'-lg,  s.  [Lat.  unibella=a  little 
shadow,  dimin.  from  umbra= a  shadow.] 

Bot.:  A  kind  of  inflorescence,  in  which  the  pedi¬ 
cels  all  proceed  from  a  single  point  like  the  spokes 
of  an  umbrella,  and  are  of  equal  length  or  corym¬ 
bose.  When  each  of  the  pedicels  bears  only  a  single 
flower,  as  in  Eryngium,  the  umbel  is  said  to  be 
simple;  when  it  divides  and  bears  other  umbels,  as 
in  Heracleum,  it  is  said  to  be  compound.  In  the 
latter  case  tbe  assemblage  of  umbels  is  called  the 
universal  umbel,  and  the  secondary  umbels  the  par¬ 
tial  umbels;  or  the  universal  umbel  is  called  simply 
the  umbel  and  the  secondary  ones  the  umbellules. 
The  peduncles  supporting  the  partial  umbels  are 
termed  radii. 

um-bel'-lgl,  a.  [Umbellar.] 
um  bel-la'-le§,  s.  pi.  [Fem.pl.  of  Mod.  Latin 
umbellalis,  from  Lat.  umbella .]  [Umbel.] 

Botany:  The  Dmbellal  Alliance;  an  alliance  of 
Epigynous  Exogens,  having  dichlamydeous,  poly- 
petalous  flowers,  solitary  large  seeds,  and  a  small 
embryo  lying  in  a  large  quantity  of  albumen. 
Orders  :  Apiacese,  Araliaceae,  Cornaceee,  Hamameli- 
idaceee,  andJBruniaceoe. 

um  bel  -lgr,  um-bel'-lal,  a.  [Eng .  umbel;  -ar, 
-al. )  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  umbel ;  having  the  form, 
of  an  umbel. 

*um-bel-la-tse,  s.  pi.  [Fem.  pi.  of  Mod.  Latin 

umbellatus,  from  Lat.  umbella  (q.  v.).] 

Botany:  The  twenty-second  order  in  Linnaeus’s 
Natural  System,  corresponding  to  the  present 
Umbelliferse  (q.  v.). 

um  bel  -late,  um'-bel-la-ted,  a.  [Eng.  umbel; 
-ate,  - ated. ] 

1.  Bot. :  With  the  inflorescence  in  the  form  of  an 
umbel ;  bearing  umbels ;  pertaining  to  an  umbel. 

2.  ZoOl. :  Having  a  number  of  nearly  equal  radii 
proceeding  from  the  same  point. 

um-bel-let,  s.  [Eng.  umbel;  dimin.  suff.  -let.'] 
A  little  or  partial  umbel;  an  umbel  formed  at  the 
end  of  one  of  the  rays  of  another  umbel ;  an  umbel- 
lule. 

um-bel'-lic,  a.  [English  umbelliferone) ;  -ic.] I 
Contained  in  or  derived  from  umbelliferone  (q.  v.). 

umbellic-acid,  s. 

Chemistry:  CgHioC^CeHsCOH^'C^HpCO’OH.  A 
monobasic  aromatic  acid,  obtained  by  the  action 
o;  sodium  amalgam  on  an  alkaline  solution  of 
umbelliferone.  It  crystallizes  in  colorless  granules, 
difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  melts  at  125°. 
um-bel-li-f  er,  s.  [Umbellifera:.] 

Bot. :  Any  plant  of  the  order  Umbelliferae  ;  a  plant 
producing  an  umbel. 

um-bel-lif  -er-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Latin 
umbella,  and/e?-o=to  bear.]  [Umbel.] 

Bot. :  Umbellifers;  the  name  given  by  Jussieu  in 
1789,  and  still  extensively  in  use,  for  a  large  and 
easily  recognized  order  of  plants,  having  their 
inflorescence  in  the  form  of  an  umbel.  Lindley 
called  them  Apiacete,  from  the  genus  Apium,  and 
placed  the  order  under  his  Umbellal  Alliance  of 
Epigynous  Exogens.  The  flowers,  which  are  white, 
pink,  yellow,  or  blue,  are  generally  surrounded  by 
an  involucre.  They  have  a  superior  calyx,  either 
entire  or  five-toothed ;  five  petals,  five  stamens,  two- 
styles,  and  a  two-celled  inferior  ovary,  with  a  soli¬ 
tary  pendulous  ovule  in  each  cell.  Fruit  consisting 
of  two  carpels,  separable  from  a  common  axis,  to 
which  they  adhere  by  their  face.  Each  carpel  is 
traversed  by  elevated  ridges,  of  which  five  are 
primary  and  four  secondary.  The  Umbelliferse 
abound  in  temperate  climatesin  the  northern  hemi¬ 
sphere,  but  are  rare  in  the  tropics.  The  vegetation 
of  some — as  hemlock,  fool’s  parsley,  and  others — is 
oisonous,  while  thatof  the  garden  parsley  is  eaten, 
imilarly,  the  stem  of  the  celery  and  the  roots  of 
the  carrot  and  the  parsnip  are  wholesome  articles 
of  food.  Families  seventeen — viz. : 

Hydrocotylidae,  Mulinid®,  Saniculid®,  Amminid®, 
Seselinid®,  Pachypleurid®,  Angelicid®,  Peucedanid®, 
Silerid®,  Cuminid®,  Thapsid®,  Daucid®,  Elewoselin- 
id®,  Caucalinid®,  Scandicid®,  Smyrnid®,  and  Corian- 
drid®. 

Genera,  267 ;  species,  1,500.  {Lindley.)  Genera, 
152 ;  species,  1,300.  ( Sir  J.  Hooker.) 

um-bel-lif  ’-er-one,  s.  [Mod.  Latin  umbellif- 
er(ce) ;  suff.  -one  ( Chem .).] 

Organic  Chemistry :  C9H6O3.  A  neutral  body, 
obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  various  resins, 
chiefly  those  derived  from  umbelliferous  plants. 
It  crystallizes  'in  colorless  rhombic  prisms,  is 
tasteless,  inodorous,  soluble  in  boiling  water  and 
in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.  When  heated  it 
admits  an  odor  of  coumarin,  melts  at  240°  to  a 
yellowish  liquid,  and  volatilizes  without  residue. 

um-bel-lif -er-ous,  a.  [Eng.  umbellifer;  -ows.], 
Furnished  with  an  umbel ;  umbellate ;  umbellated. 

um-bel-lu-lar'-l-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from 
Lat.  umbella— a  sunshade.] 


bdil,  bdy;  pout,  j<5wl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  l 

-cian,  'Man  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  del. 


umbellulated 
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umbrageous 


Z06I.:  A  genus  of  Alcyonaria,  sometimes  sepa- 
<®ted  from  Pennatula  (q.  v.).  Body  elongate, 
•slender,  with  a  long  osseous  axis.  Polyps  large, 
terminal.  Umbellularia  groenlandica— Pennatula 
encrinus. 

um-bel'-lu-lat-ed,  a.  [Umbellule.] 

Bot. :  Disposed  in  small  umbels, 
um'-bel-lule,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  umbellula,  a 
double  dimin.  from  umbra—  a  shade;  Fr.  ornbel- 
lule.]  A  small  umbel ;  an  umbellet ;  a  secondary  or 
partial  umbel. 

um’-ber  (1),  *um’-bre  (bre  as  ber)  (1),  s.  &  a. 
[Fr.  ombre  (for  terre  d1  ombre) ,  from  Ital.  ombra  (for 
terra  d'ombra) number ;  lit.  =earth  of  shadow,  i.  e., 
earth  used  for  shadowing,  from  Latin  umbra— a 
shade;  cf.  Sp.  sombra= shade,  umber ;  Fr.  ombri,— 
umbered  or  shadowed ;  Ger.  umber.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  well-known  pigment  of  an  olive-brown  color 
in  its  raw  state,  but  much  redder  when  burnt.  It 
consists  of  an  ocherous  earth  containing  manganese, 
is  durable,  has  a  good  body,  and  is  useful  in  oil  and 
water-color  painting.  It  occurs  either  naturally  in 
veins  or  beds,  or  is  prepared  artificially  from  various 
admixtures.  That  which  is  brought  from  Cyprus, 
under  the  name  of  Turkish  umber,  is  the  best.  It  is 
•of  a  brown  citrine  color,  semi-opaque,  has  all  the 
properties  of  good  ocher,  is  perfectly  durable  both 
in  water  and  oil,  and  one  of  the  best  drying  colors 
we  possess.  It  injures  no  other  good  pigment  with 
which  it  may  be  mixed. 

“I’ll  put  myself  in  poor  and  mean  attire, 

And  with  a  kind  of  umber  smirch  my  face.” 

Shakesp. :  As  You  Like  It,  i.  3. 

2.  A  variety  of  peat  or  brown  coal  occurring  near 
Cologne,  used  as  a  pigment  and  for  the  adulteration 
•of  snuff.  ( Brande .) 

II.  Min. :  A  clay-like  substance  of  varying  shades 
•of  a  brown  color,  consisting  essentially  of  a  hy¬ 
drated  silicate  of  alumina  mixed  with  varying  pro¬ 
portions  of  iron  and  manganese  oxides.  Used  as  a 
pigment. 

B.  Asadj.:  Olive-brown. 

umber-brown,  s. 

Botany:  A  pure  dull  brown.  Nearly  the  same  as 
deep  brown. 

um'-ber  (2),  s.  [Fr.  ombre,  umbre,  from  Lat.  uni- 
bra=  shade.] 

1.  Ichthy. :  The  grayling. 

“The  umber  and  grayling  differ  as  the  herring  and  pil- 
cher  do;  but  though  they  may  do  so  in  other  nations,  those 
in  England  differ  nothing  but  in  their  names.” — Walton: 
Angler. 

*2.  Old  Arm. :  The  same  as  Umbrieke  (q.  v.). 

3.  Ornith.:  The  same  as  Umbre  (2)  (q.  v.). 
um’-ber,  *um'-bre  (bre  as  ber),  v.  t.  [Umber 

(1),  s.]  To  color  with  or  as  with  umber;  to  shade, 
to  darken. 

‘  ‘To  dye  your  beard  and  umber  o’er  your  face.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Alchemist,  v.  3. 

*um'-bered,  adj.  [English  umber  (1),  s. ; -ed.] 
Colored  with  or  as  with  umber  ;  embrowned,  dark¬ 
ened,  dark,  dusky. 

“  Thy  dark  cloud,  with  umbered  lower, 

That  hung  o’er  cliff,  and  lake,  and  tower.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  v.  (Introd.) 
um’-ber-y,  a.  [Eng.  umber  (1),  s. ;  - y .]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  umber ;  dark,  dusky. 
um-bll-Ic,  a.  S-  s.  [Umbilical.] 

A.  As  adj. :  T7  .e  same  as  Umbilical  (q.  v.). 

*B.  Assubst.:  The  navel,  the  center. 

“Hell  is  the  umbilic  of  the  world,  circled  with  a  thick 
wall.” — Sir  T.  Herbert:  Travels,  p.  329. 

um-bil  -lc-al,  *um-bir-Ic-all,  a.  [Lat.  umbili- 
cws=the  navel.J  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  navel; 
formed  in  the  middle  like  a  navel;  navel-shaped, 
central. 

“The  chapter-house  is  large,  supported  as  to  its  arched 
roof  by  one  umbilical  pillar.” — De  Foe:  Tour  thro’  Great 
Britain. 

umbilical-arteries,  s.  pi.  [Umbilical-ves¬ 
sels.] 

umbilical- cord,  s.  [Funiculus,  1. 1.] 
umbilical-fissure,  s. 

Anat. :  The  anterior  part  of  the  longitudinal  fis¬ 
sure  between  the  lobes  of  the  liver. 

umbilical-hernia,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  hernia  which  protrudes  through  the 
umbilical  opening  in  the  middle  line  at  the  umbili- 
2us.  It  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  infants  and 
fn  women  advanced  in  life,  especially  in  obese  sub¬ 
jects. 

umbilical-points,  s.pl. 

Geom. :  The  same  as  Foci.  [Focus.] 


umbilical-region,  s. 

Anat.:  The  middle  region  of  the  abdomen,  in 
which  the  umbilicus  is  placed ;  the  mesogastrium. 
[Abdomen.] 

umbilical-ring,  s. 

Anat. :  A  fibrous  ring  which  surrounds  the  aper¬ 
ture  of  the  umbilicus,  and  through  which  umbilical 
hernia  occurs  in  children. 

umbilical-vein,  s.  [Umbilical-vessels.] 
umbilical-vesicle,  s.  [Yolk-sac.] 
umbilical-vessels,  s.pl. 

1.  Anat.:  A  comprehensive  name  including  the 
two  umbilical  arteries  (continuations  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  iliacs)  and  the  umbilical  vein  of  the  human 
foetus.  The  latter  arises  from  the  placenta,  and 
conveys  to  the  foetus  the  blood  necessary  for  its 
nutrition,  the  residuum  being  carried  back  to  the 
placenta  by  the  umbilical  arteries.  As  soon  as 
respiration  begins  the  arteries  are  transformed 
into  fibrous  cords,  and  the  vein  becomes  the  round 
ligament  ( ligamentum  rotundum)  of  the  liver. 

2.  Bot . :  The  vessels  which  pass  along  the  umbili¬ 
cus  or  funicle  to  transmit  nourishment  to  the  coty¬ 
ledons. 

*um-bll-l-cal’-l-ty,  s.  [Eng.  umbilical;  - ity .] 
Character  as  determined  by  an  umbilicus. 

iim-bil-i-car'-l-a,  s.  [Lat.  umbilicaris  =per- 
taining  to  the  navel.] 

Bot. :  A  synonym  of  Gyrophora  (q.  v.). 
urn-bll'-I-cate,  um-bll’-I-cat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  um¬ 
bilicus— a  navel.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Navel-shaped;  depressed  in  the 
middle  like  a  navel. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  Hollowed  like  the  navel.  The  same  as 
Peltate  (q.  v.). 

2.  Zobl. :  A  term  applied  to  those  univalve  shells 
which  have  the  axis,  around  which  the  whorls  are 
coiled,  open  or  hollow.  The  perforation  may  be  a 
mere  nssure,  as  in  the  Lacuna ;  or  it  may  be  filled 
up  by  a  shelly  deposit,  as  in  many  species  of  Natica. 

um-bil’-i-cus,  s.  [Lat.=the  navel ;  allied  to  Gr. 
omphalos— the  navel;  Lat.  umbo= a  boss;  O.  Fr. 
umbilic;  Ital.  umbilico ,  ombelico,  bellico,  bilico; 
Sp.  ombligo;  Port,  umbigo,  embigo ;  Sansc .  ndbhi— 
the  navel  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Anat.:  The  navel  (q.  v.). 

*2.  Antiq.:  An  ornamental  or  painted  boss  or  ball 
fastened  on  each  end  of  the  sticks  on  which  manu¬ 
scripts  were  rolled. 

3.  Botany: 

(1)  The  same  as  Hilum  (q.  v.). 

(2)  A  genus  of  Crassuleee.  Leaves  fleshy,  race¬ 
mose,  white  or  yellow ;  calyx  five-parted ;  corolla 
campanula te ;  stamens  ten,  inserted  in  the  corolla  ; 
nectariferous  scales  five ;  carpels  five.  The  species 
grow  in  dry  stony  places,  and  are  sometimes  planted 
in  rockeries.  Umbilicus  pendulinus  is  the  same  as 
Cotyledon  umbilicus.  [Cotyledon,  1. 1.] 

4.  Geom. :  A  term  used  by  the  older  geometers  as 
synonymous  with  focus ;  but,  in  modern  works,  a 
point  on  a  surface  through  which  all  lines  of  curva¬ 
ture  pass. 

5.  Zobl. :  The  aperture  of  the  axis  near  the  mouth 
of  some  univalve  shells.  [Umbilicated,  II.  2.] 

*um’-ble,  s.  [Umbles.] 

IF  To  eat  umble-pie  (commonly  corrupted  into  to 
eathumble-pie) :  [Humble-pie,  H.] 
um'-ble§,  *hum'-ble§,  s.pl.  [For  numbles  (q.v.).] 
The  entrails  of  a  deer ;  sometimes  applied  to  en¬ 
trails  generally. 

um-bo'  (pi.  um-bo'-ne§),  s.  [Lat.; 

Fr.  umbon;  Ital.  umbone.] 

1.  Old  Arm. :  The  pointed  boss  or  pro¬ 
tuberant  part  of  a  shield. 

“  Such  a  bowl  is  peculiarly  well  adapted 
for  the  umbo  of  the  shield.” — Murray:  Greek 
Sculpture,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Anatomy :  The  deepest  part  of  the 
arched  membrane  of  the  drum  of  the 
ear,  corresponding  to  the  termination  of 
the  handle  of  the  malleus  (q.  v.). 

3.  Botany:  The  boss-like  protuberance 
rising  upward  from  the  center  of  the 
pileus  in  an  Agaric,  &c.  _ 

4  .Zobl.:  The  embryonic  shell,  forming  Umbo  of 
the  point  from  which  the  growth  of  the  Shield, 
valve  commences  in  the  Conchifera.  The 
umbones  are  near  the  hinge  because  that  side  grows 
least  rapidly,  sometimes  they  are  situated  on  the 
margin,  but  they  always  become  wider  apart  with 
age.  They  may  be  straight,  as  in  the  genus  Pecten ; 
curved,  as  in  Venus,  or  spiral,  as  in  Isocardia  and 
Diceras. 

um -b5-nal,  s.  [Lat.  umbo,  genit.  umbon(is) ; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ah]  Of,  belonging  to,  or  situated 
near  the  umbo  (q.  v.). 


umbonal-area,  s. 

Zobl. :  The  part  of  the  shell  of  the  Conchifera 
lying  within  the  impression  made  by  the  margin  of 
the  mantle. 

um’-bo-nate,  um’-bd-nat-ed,  a.  [As  if  from  a 

Lat.  umbonatus,  from  umbo  (genit.  umbonis)— a 
boss.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Bossed ;  having  a  boss  or  knob  in 

f ho  ponfoT 

2.  Bot. :  The  same  as  Bossed  (q.  v.). 
um-bon'-u-late,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  umbonula , 
dimin.  of  umbo—  a  boss.] 

Bot. :  Terminated  by  a  very  small  boss  or  nipple, 
um  -bra,  s.  [Lat.=a  shadow.] 

*1.  Class.  Antiq.:  Among  the  Romans,  a  person 
who  went  to  a  feast  as  a  companion  of  one  invited, 
whom  he  thus  followed  as  a  shadow ;  a  parasite 
whose  duty  it  was  to  laugh  at  the  jokes  of  his  pat¬ 
ron. 

2.  Astronomy :  The  name  given  by  Dawes  to  the 
black  central  portion  of  a  sun-spot  (q.  v.).  He  lim¬ 
its  the  designation  nucleus  to  patches  of  deeper 
blackness  occasionally  noticed  in  the  umbra, 
though  the  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  whole 
of  the  darker  area.  The  fringe  of  lighter  shade 
surrounding  a  sun-spot  is  called  the  penumbra. 

“  Cases  of  an  umbra  without  a  penumbra,  and  the 
contrary,  are  on  record.” — G.  F.  Chambers:  Descriptive 
Astronomy,  p.  6. 

IF  In  senses  1  and  2,  there  is  a  plural  um’-brce. 

3.  Ichthy.:  The  sole  genus  of  Umbridee  (q.v.), 
with  two  species:  Umbra  krameri,  a  small  fisn 
three  or  four  inches  long,  from  stagnant  waters  in 
Austria  and  Hungary ;  and  U.  limi,  rather  smaller, 
locally  distributed  in  the  United  States,  where  it  is 
known  as  the  Dog-fish  or  Mud-fish.  [Umbrina.] 

umbra-tree,  s. 

Bot :  Pircunia  dioica,  an  absorbent  Phytolaccad 
from  Buenos  Ayres. 

*um’-bra$ed,  a.  [Vambraced.J 
*um  -bra-cle,  subst.  [Lat.  umbraculum ,  dimin. 
from  umbra= a  shade.]  A  shade ;  umbrage. 

“  That  Free,  that  Soul-refreshing  umbracle.” 

Davies:  Holy  Roode,  p.  16. 

um-brac-u-llf  -er-ous,  a.  [Latin  umbraGulum 
(q.  v.)  ;fero= to  bear,  and  Eng.  suff.  - ous .] 

Bot. :  Bearing  an  umbraculum  (q.  v.). 
um-brac'-u-ll-form,  a.  [Latin  umbraculum— a 
little  shade,  and  /orma=form.]  Forming  a  shade; 
umbrella-shaped,  like  a  mushroom. 

um-brac'-ff-lum  (pi.  um-brac’-u-la),  s.  [Lat., 

dimin.  from  umbrae  a  shade.] 

Bot.:  (1)  A  convex  body  terminating  the  setse  of 
Marchantia,  and  bearing  on  its  under  side  the 
reproductive  organs ;  (2)  any  similar  structure. 

um’-brage  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [O.  Fr.  ombrage,  um¬ 
brage  (Fv.  ombrage) ,  trom  ombre  (Lat.  umbra)= a 
shade.] 

*1.  A  shadow.  (Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  v.  2.) 

*2.  A  shade  ;  a  shadow  ;  obscurity. 

“In the  deep  umbrage  of  a  green  hill’s  shade.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  32. 

3.  That  which  affords  a  shade ;  spec.,  a  screen  of 
trees  or  foliage. 

“So  deep,  so  dark,  so  close  the  umbrage  o’er  us, 

No  leaflet  stirred.”  Coleridge:  The  Night  Scene. 
*4  A  shadow  of  suspicion  cast  upon  a  person ; 
slight  appearance  or  show. 

“It  is  also  evident  that  S.  Peter  did  not  carry  himself 
so  as  to  give  the  least  overture  or  umbrage  to  make  any 
one  suspect  he  had  any  such  preeminence.” — Bp.  Taylor: 
Dissuasive  from  Popery,  pt.  i.,tj8. 

*5.  Suspicion,  suspiciousness. 

“  Isay,  just  fear,  not  out  of  umbrages,  light  jealousies, 
apprehensions  afar  off,  but  of  clear  foresight  of  immi¬ 
nent  danger.” — Bacon:  War  with  Spain. 

*6.  A  faint  representation  or  appearance;  a 
glimpse. 

“You  rejoice  in  false  lights,  or  are  delighted  with  little 
umbrages  or  peep  of  day.”— Taylor:  Sermon  to  University 
of  Dublin. 

*7.  An  adumbration  ;  a  shadowing  forth. 

“Some  of  them  being  umbrages  .  .  .  rather  than 
realities.” — Fuller:  Holy  War,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xxv. 

8.  The  feeling  of  being  overshadowed  ;  jealousy  of 
another  as  standing  in  one’s  way  or  light ;  suspicion 
of  injury;  resentment.  (Generally  in  the  phrase 
To  take  umbrage=to  be  offended.) 

“  It  will  not  be  convenient  to  give  him  any  umbrage." 

Dryden:  Fivening’ s  Love,  iv. 

um-bra -geous,  *om-bra-gious,  *um-bra- 
gious,  adj.  [Fr.  ombrageux=sh&dy,  from  ombres 
shade.] 

1.  Shady;  forming  a  shade. 

“  Where  the  grove  with  leaves  umbrageous  bends.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  vi.  149. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ail,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s8a;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


umbrageously 
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umpirage 


».  Shady,  shaded.  ( Milton :  P.  L.,  iv.  257.) 

♦3.  Obscure  ;  dark  ;  not  easy  to  be  perceived. 

The  present  constitution  of  the  court,  which  is  very 
umbrageous.” — Wotton :  Remains ,  p.  480. 

*4.  Suspicious. 

“At  the  beginning  some  men  were  a  little  umbrageous 
snd  startling.” — Donne:  Sermons,  p.  567  (1640). 

,  *5.  Apt  or  disposed  to  take  umbrage  or  offense ; 
reeling  umbrage  or  jealousy  ;  taking  umbrage. 

um-bra.  -geous-lf ,  adverb.  [  Eng.  umbrageous ; 
•ly.\  In  an  umbrageous  manner,  so  as  to  furnish 
abundant  shade. 

um-bra'-geous-ness,  *um-bra-gious-ness,  s. 
[Eng.  umbrageous;  -ness.'}  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  umbrageous ;  shadiness. 

“Small  creeks  and  overshadowed  by  the  maleficent  um¬ 
brageousness  of  the  mangrove.”— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

um  -brad,  a.  [Lat.  umbra  (q.  v.) ;  English  adj. 
suff.  -al.} 

Geol.:  Shady;  the  term  applied  by  Prof.  H.  D. 
Rogers  to  the  fourteenth  series  of  the  Appalachian 
strata,  corresponding  in  period  to  the  Carbonifer¬ 
ous  limestone  of  Europe.  Maximum  thickness  iu 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  about  3,000  feet;  in  the 
Western  States,  about  1,000  feet.  (Prof.  H.  D. 
Rogers :  Geology  of  Pennsylvania.) 
umbra'-na,  s.  [Umbrina.] 

*um  -brate,  v.  t.  [Latin  umbratus,  pa.  par.  of 
umbro—  to  shade,  from  umbra=a  shade.]  To  shade, 
to  shadow,  to  foreshadow. 

"The  Law’s  types,  wherein  the  things  pertaining  to  the 
person,  office  and  kingdom  of  the  Messias,  were  umbrated.” 
— Christian  Religion*  8  Appeal,  lib.  ii.,  p.  84. 

*um-brat  -ed,  a.  [Umbrate.]  Shaded;  dark  in 
color. 

“Those  ensignes  which  are  borne  umbrated.” — Bosse- 
•toll:  Workes  of  Armorie,  p.  25.  (1572.) 

•um-brat  -lc,*  um-brat  -Ick,  *um-brat'-ic-al, 
a,  [Lat.  umbraticus ,  from  umbra=a  shade.] 

1.  Being  in  the  shade. 

2.  Unreal,  unsubstantial. 

8.  Being  in  retirement ;  secluded. 

“  I  can  see  whole  volumes  dispatched  by  the  umbratical 
doctors  on  all  sides.” — Ben  Jonson:  Discoveries,  p.  167. 

4.  Typical,  figurative,  adumbrating,  fore-shadow* 

ing. 

“By  virtue  of  our  Savior’s  most  true  and  perfect  sacri¬ 
fice,  those  umbratic  representations,  instituted  of  old  by 
God,  did  obtain  their  substance,  validity,  and  effect.” — 
Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  27. 

*um'-bra-tlle,  *um-bra-til,  *um-brat'-Il-ous, 
a.  [Lat.  umbratilis ,  from  umbra— a.  shade.] 

1.  Being  in  the  shade. 

2.  Unreal,  unsubstantial. 

‘  Shadows  have  their  figure,  motion, 

And  their  umbratil  action  from  the  real 
Posture  and  motion  of  the  body’s  act.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Magnetic  Lady,  iii,  3. 

3.  Typical,  figurative. 

“This  life  that  we  live  disjoined  from  God  is  but  a 
shadow  and  umbratil  imitation  of  that.” — Dr.  II.  More: 
Song  of  the  Soul,  p.  337.  (Notes.) 

4.  Secluded,  retired. 

“Natural  hieroglyphicks  of  our  fugitive  umbratile, 
anxious,  and  transitory  life.” — Evelyn:  Sylva,  bk.  iv.,  §  13. 

um  -bra  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  umbrae  a  shade.] 

Her.:  The  same  as  Adumbration  (q.  v.). 

♦um-bra'-tious,.  adj.  [Latin  umbra= a  shade.] 
[Umbrage.]  Suspicious;  apt  to  take  umbrage. 


2.  A  light  frame  covered  with  silk,  cotton,  alpaca, 
or  other  fabric,  and  held  above  the  head  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  against  sun  or  rain.  [Parasol,  Sun-shade.] 
The  use  of  the  umbrella  came  to  us  from  the  East, 
where  it  has  been  in  use  from  remote  times,  and 
where  it  is  considered  as  a  symbol  of  royalty  or 
dignity.  As  a  defense  against  rain  it  was  not  gen¬ 
erally  used  in  the  Occident  till  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  (See  extract.) 

“  As  appears  by  the  Female  Tattler  of  Dec.  12,  1709,  the 
umbrella  was  only  designed  as  a  protection  between  the 
door  and  the  carriage.  Jonas  Han  way,  who  died  in  1786, 
has  the  credit  of  contemning  public  opinion,  and  defy¬ 
ing  the  coachmen  and  sedan-chair  men,  who  deemed  it 
their  monopoly  to  protect  from  rain.” — Knight •  Diet. 
Mechanics,  s.  v.  Umbrella. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Zobl. :  The  bell-shaped  swimming  organ  of  the 
Lucernarida,  akin  to  the  nectocalyx  of  the  Medu- 
sidee,  but  without  a  velum  (q.  v  ). 

2.  Zobl.  dt  PalcBont. :  Chinese  umbrella-shell :  a 
genus  of  Pleurobranchid®,  with  six  recent  species, 
from  the  Canaries,  Mediterranean,  India,  China, 
and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Shell  small,  depressed, 
and  limpet-like,  marked  by  concentric  lines  of 
growth ;  inner  surface  with  a  central  colored  and 
striated  disc,  surrounded  by  a  continuous  irregular 
muscular  impression.  Animal  with  a  very  large 
foot,  deeply  notched  in  front,  gill  forming  a  series 
of  plumes  beneath  the  shell  in  front  and  on  the 
right  side.  Fossil  species  four,  from  the  Oolite  on¬ 
ward  of  the  United  States,  Sicily,  and  Asia. 

IT  King  Coffee's  Umbrella:  The  state  umbrella  of 
the  King  of  Ashantee,  taken  at  Coomassie,  Feb.  4, 
1874,  and  deposited  by  her  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria, 
in  South  Kensington  Museum,  London, 
umbrella-bird,  s. 

Ornith. :  Cephalopterus  ornatus,  from  Peru.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  a  crow,  with  deep  black  plumage ; 
the  head  is  adorned 
with  a  large  spreading 
crest,  which  arises  from 
a  contractile  skin,  and 
capable  of  being 
erected  at  will;  the 
shafts  of  the  crest-fea¬ 
thers  are  white,  and  the 
plumes  glossy  blue, 
hair-like  and  curved 
outward  at  the  tips. 

When  the  crest  is  laid 
back  the  shafts  form  a 
compact  white  mass, 
sloping  up  from  the 
back  of  the  head ;  when 
it  is  erected  the  shafts 
radiate  on  all  sides 
from  the  top  of  the  head,  reaching  in  front  beyond 
and  below  the  beak,  which  is  thus  completely 
concealed  from  view.  A  long  cylindrical  plume 
hangs  down  from  the  middle  of  the  neck ;  the 
feathers  of  the  plume  lap  over  each  other  like  scales, 
and  are  bordered  with  metallic  blue.  Umbrella- 
birds  associate  in  small  flocks,  and  live  almost  en¬ 
tirely  upon  fruits.  Their  cry,  which  resembles  the 
lowing  of  a  cow,  is  most  frequently  heard  just 
before  sunrise  and  after  sunset, 
umbrella-leaf,  s. 

Bot. :  Diphylleia  cymosa ,  a  plant  belonging  to 
the  Nandine®,  growing  in  Japan  and  the  Southern 
States  of  the  Union. 

umbrella-plant,  s. 

Bot. :  Saxifraga  peltata. 


Umbrella-bird. 


(Treas.  of  Bot.) 


“  Umbratious  and  apprehensive.”  —  Sir  II.  Wotton: 
Remains,  p.  167. 

um  -bre  (b.re  as  ber)  (1),  s.  [Umber  (1),  s.] 

um-bre  (bre  as  ber)  (2),  s.  [Fr.,  from  the  color 
of  the  plumage.] 

Ornithology : 

1.  Scopus  ardetta,  a  South  African  bird  called 
also  the  Hammer-head,  and  Brown  Stork.  The  body 
is  about  the  size  of  that  of  a  crow,  plumage  umber- 
colored,  lighter  beneath ;  .the  male  with  a  large 
crest  on  the  back  of  the  head.  These  birds  prey 
upon  frogs  and  small  fish,  and  embellish  their  nests 
with  anything  bright  and  glittering  they  can  pick 
up. 

2.  (PI.) :  The  Scopinro  (q.  v.). 

um-brel’-l?.,  S.  [Italian  umbella,  umbrella ,  om- 
brella=a  fan,  a  canopy,  a  little  shade,  dimin.  of 
ornbra  (Lat.  umbra)— a  shade.  The  true  classical 
Latin  form  is  umbellav.  dimin.  from  umbra.  Florio 
has  “  Ombrella,  a  fan,  a  canopie,  also  a  testern  or 
cloth  of  state  for  a  prince  ;  also  a  kind  of  round  fan 
or  shadowing  that  they  use  to  ride  with  in  summer 
in  Italy;  a  little  shade  ”  (World  of  Words,  1598).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*1.  A  shade,  a  cover,  a  cloak. 

“Made  Religion  an  Umbrella  to  Impiety.”— Ostorn.- 
King  James,  p.  491.  (1673.) 


umbrella-shaped,  a. 

Bot. :  Resembling  an  expanded  umbrella,  i.  e., 
hemispherical  and  convex,  with  rays  or  plaits  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  a  common  center,  as  the  stigma  of 
Papaver. 

umbrella-tree,  s. 

Botany : 

(1)  Magnolia  umbrella  and  M.  tripetala.  In  the 
latter  the  leaves,  which  are  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
inches  long  and  five  or  six  inches  wide,  narrowing 
to  a  point  at  each  end,  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
branches  in  a  circular  manner,  whence  its  English 
name.  The  flowers  have  ten,  eleven,  or  twelve 
large  oblong  white  petals. 

(2)  Thespesia  populnea :  [Thespesia.] 

(3)  Hibiscus  guineensis ;  a  tree  about  twenty  feet 
high,  with  purple  flowers,  growing  in  Guinea. 

(4)  Pandanus  adoratissimus.  [Pandanus.] 

*um-brel  -la-less,  a.  [Eng.  umbrella ;  -less.} 
Destitute  of  or  without  an  umbrella. 

“Men  .  .  .  pallid,  unshaven,  clay-piped,  umbrellaless.” 
— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

um  brel  -la-  wort,  s.  [Eng.  umbrella,  and  wort.} 

Bot. :  Oxybaplius  ;  called  alsoCalymenia  ;  a  genus 
of  Nyctaginace®. 


tJm  -bri-an,  a.  &  s.  [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. ;  Of  or  pertaining  to  Umbria,  its  in¬ 
habitants,  or  language. 

“[He]  led  to  fight  his  Umbrian  powers.” 

Macaulay:  Horatius,  xxxvil. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Umbria,  one  of  the 
ancient  principal  divisions  of  Central  Italy. 

“  The  terror  of  the  Umbrian.” 

Macaulay:  Horatius,  xxii. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Umbrians,  one  of  the  old¬ 
est  of  the  Latin  dialects. 

IT  Umbrian  School  of  Painting:  The  Roman 
School  of  Painting.  [Roman-school.] 
um  -brl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  umbr(a);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Ichthyol.:  A  f amily  of  Physostomous  Fishes,  with 
a  single  genus,  Umbra  (q.  v.).  Head  and  body 
covered  with  scales ;  no  barbels  or  adipose  fin ; 
stomach  siphonal;  no  pyloric  appendages ;  air-blad¬ 
der  simple. 

Um  -brUel,  s.  [See  def.  1.] 

1.  Mythol..  A  gnome  or  spirit  of  earth  supplied 
by  Spleen  with  a  vial  full  of  sorrow  and  tears. 
(Pope :  Rape  of  the  Loch ,  iv.  13.) 

2.  Astron. :  A  satellite  of  Uranus,  the  second  in 
point  of  distance  from  the  planet.  Its  mean  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  center  of  the  planet  is  166,000  miles, 
its  periodic  time  4,144,181  days. 

*um'-brl-ere,  s.  [O.  Fr.  umbriere,  ombriere, 
from  Lat.  umbra— a  shade.]  The  visor  of  a  helmet; 
a  projection  like  the  peak  of  a  cap,  to  which  a  face- 
guard  was  sometimes  attached,  which  moved  freely 
upon  the  helmet,  and  could  be  lifted  up  like  the 
beaver ;  the  umbril. 

“  [She]  only  vented  up  her  umbriere, 

And  so  did  let  her  goodly  visage  to  appeare.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  i.  42. 

um-brlf -er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  «m&ra=shade,  and 
fero= to  bear.]  Casting,  causing,  or  making  a  shade. 

um-brlf  '-er-ous-ly,  a.  [Eng.  umbriferous ;  -ly.} 
So  as  to  make  or  cast  a  shade. 

*um  -brll,  s.  [Umbriere.]  The  movable  part 
of  a  helmet ;  the  umbriere,  the  visor. 

um-bri'-na,,  s.  [The  modern  Roman  name  of  the 
fish.] 

Ichthyology : 

1.  A  genus  of  Sciwnid®,  with  twenty  species,  from 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic  and  Indian 
Oceans.  Snout  convex,  with  projecting  upper  jaw, 
short  barbel  under  symphysis  of  the  mandible ;  first 
dorsal  fin  with  nine  or  ten  flexible  spines,  anal  with 
one  or  two.  Umbrina  cirrhosa,  the  umbrine  or 
ombre  of  the  French,  and  the  corvo  of  the  Italians, 
was  well  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of 
umbra.  It  is  common  in  the  Mediterranean,  rang¬ 
ing  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  sometimes 
attains  a  length  of  three  feet. 

2.  Any  individual  of  the  genus.  [1.] 

“The  drumming  of  the  umbrinas  in  the  European  seas 
is  said  to  be  audible  from  a  depth  of  twenty  fathoms;  and 
the  fishermen  of  Rochelle  assert  that  the  males  alone 
make  the  noise  during  the  spawning  time,  and  that  it  is 
possible,  by  imitating  them,  to  take  them  without  bait.” 
— Darwin:  Descent  of  Man  (ed.  2d),  p.  347. 

*um'-br6se,  a.  [Latin  umbrosus,  from  umbra= 
shade.]  Shady,  umbrageous. 

*um-bros  -l-ty,  s.  [Umbrose.]  The  quality  of 
being  umbrose  ;  shadiness,  umbrageousness. 

“  Oily  paper  becometh  more  transparent,  and  admits 
the  visible  rays  with  much  less  umbrosity.” — Browne: 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

*um-gong,  s.  [A.  S.  ym,  ymb,  Mm.=round,  and 
gong=a  going.]  A  going  round,  a  circuit,  a  com¬ 
pass. 

“Made  we  are  reprefe  to  our  neighbors;  skorning  and 
hething  to  alle  that  in  our  umgong  are.” — Wycliffe:  Psalm 
lxxviii.  4. 

fi  -ml-ak,  fi'-my-ak,  s.  [Oomiak.J 
fim-laut  (au  as  6w),  s.  [Gr.,  from  pref.  um-, 
indicating  alteration,  and  laut=  sound.] 

Philol. :  A  kind  of  assimilation  of  sounds ;  the 
change  of  the  vowel  in  one  syllable  through  the 
influence  of  one  of  the  vowels  a,  i,  u  in  the  syllable 
immediately  following.  It  is  a  common  feature  in 
several  of  the  Teutonic  tongues.  In  German  umlaut 
is  seen  in  the  frequent  change  of  the  vowels  a,  o,  u, 
to  a,  <5,  ii.  In  Anglo-Saxon  it  was  also  common. 
The  change  caused  by  a  is  called  a-umlaut,  and  so 
of  the  other  vowels. 

um  -pir-age  (age  as  lg),  s.  [Eng.  umpir(e) ; 
-age.}  The  post  or  office  of  an  umpire;  the  act  of 
one  who  acts  as  umpire  ;  the  decision  of  an  umpire ; 
arbitrament. 

“  St.  Augustine’s  umpirage  and  full  determination  of 
this  whole  question.”  —  Bp.  Morton:  Discovery,  p.  144 
(1635). 


bfiil,  bby;  pout,  Jdwl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph-f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -ale,  &c.  -  bel,  del 


unaccountable 


umpire 
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iim-pire,  *nom-pere,  *110111- peyr,  *noum- 
pere,  *OWm-pere,  s.  [Prop,  numpire,  from  O.  Fr. 
nompair=peerless,  odd,  from  non  { Lat.  non)  =not, 
and  per—  a  peer,  equal;  Lat.  par  —  equal.  An 
umpire  is  thus  the  odd  (or  third)  man  called  in  to 
decide  between  two  disputants.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  person  to  whose  sole  decision  a 
controversy  or  question  between  parties  is  referred ; 
one  agreed  upon  or  accepted  as  a  judge,  referee,  or 
arbiter  in  case  of  conflict  of  opinions ;  a  person 
chosen  to  see  that  the  rules  of  any  game  (especially 
baseball,  football,  or  cricket)  are  strictly  and  fairly 
carried  out. 

“And  I  will  place  within  them  as  a  guide 
My  umpire,  Conscience.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  195. 

2.  Law:  A  third  person  called  in  to  decide  a  con¬ 
troversy  or  question  submitted  to  arbitration  when 
the  arbitrators  cannot  agree. 

um-pire,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Umpire,  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

*1.  To  decide  as  umpire;  to  settle,  to  arbitrate. 
(South :  Sermons ,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  2.) 

2.  To  act  as  umpire  in  or  for. 

“  The  various  competitions  were  umpired  from  the  bows 
of  a  launch.”' — Field,  Aug.  13,  1887. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  act  or  stand  as  umpire. 

um-p'ire-shlp,  *um-pier-ship,  subst.  [English 

umpire ,  s  ;  -ship.] 

1.  The  office  of  an  umpire. 

*2.  Arbitration,  decision. 

“We  refuse  not  the  arbitrement  and  umpiership  of  the 
Holy  Ghoste.” — Jewel:  Defense  of  the  Apologie,  p.  63. 

um-quhlle  (qu  as  w),  a.  &  s.  [Umwhile.] 

*um'-Stroke,  s.  [A.  S.  ym ,  ymb,  um  —  around, 
round  about.]  The  edge  of  a  circle ;  edge. 

“Such  towns  as  stand,  as  one  may  say,  on  tiptoes  on 
the  very  umstroke,  or  on  any  part  of  the  utmost  line  of 
any  map  (unresolved  in  a  manner  to  stay  out  or  come  in), 
are  not  to  be  presumed  placed  according  to  exactness, 
but  only  signify  there  or  thereabouts.”— Fuller:  Pisgah 
Sight,  pt.  i.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xiv. 

um ’-"While,  adv.  &  adj.  [A.  S.  hwllum=w\ii\om 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adv.:  Formerly,  ci-devant,  late;  at  a  former 
period;  whilom. 

“  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Knight,  and  umwhile  master  of  his 
majesty’s  mint.” — Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  iii. 

B.  As  adj.:  Whilom,  ci-devant,  late,  formerly. 
(Scotch.) 

“The  estate,  which  devolved  on  this  unhappy  woman 
by  a  settlement  of  her  umwhile  husband.” — Scojf;  Waver- 
ley,  ch.  x. 

un-  (1),  pref.  [A.  S.  an-;  cogn.  with  Dut.  on-; 
Icel.  u-  or  6-  (for  un-) ;  Dan.  ut;  Sw.  o-;  Goth,  un-; 
Ger.  un- ;  Wei.  an-;  Lat.  in-;  Gr.  an-,  a-;  Zend. 
ana-;  Sansc.  an-;  Pers.  nd,  all  prefixes  denoting 
negation ;  cf.  Lat.  ne-=not ;  Gr.  ne ;  Goth,  ni-— not ; 
Lith.  ne-— no ;  Russ,  ne-;  Gael,  neo-,  negative  pre¬ 
fixes.]  A  prefix  denoting  negation,  used  chiefly 
before  adjectives,  past  participles  passive,  present 
participles  used  adjectively,  and  when  so  used 
meaning  simply  not;  as,  unfair,1  untrue,  untold 
unforgiving,  &c.  From  such  words  adverbs  and 
nouns  are  formed;  as, unfairly, unf airness, untruly, 
ttnforgivingly,  un  forgivingness,  &c.  Un-  is  also  pre¬ 
fixed  to  some  nouns  to  express  the  opposite  or 
absence  of  what  the  noun  expresses ;  as,  untruth, 
unrest,  undress,  &c.  Before  many  words  of  Latin 
origin  un-,  in  the  sense  of  simple  negation,  becomes 
in-  (q.  v.) ;  as,  uncomplete  and  incomplete.  Nega¬ 
tion  is  also  expressed  by  non-  or  dis-;  as,  non- 
elastic,  disreputable,  &c. 

un-  (2),  pref.  [A.  S.  un-,  only  used  as  a  prefix  in 
verbs,  as  in  und6n=to  undo,  unbindan=to  unbind, 
&c. ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  ont-,  as  in  onf-laden=tounload, 
from  laden— to  load;  Ger.  ent-,  as  in  enf-laden=to 
unload;  O.  H.  Ger.  ant-,  as  in  ani-luhhan=to  un¬ 
lock  ;  Goth,  and-,  as  in  and-bindan=to  unbind.  It 
is  the  same  prefix  as  that  which  appears  as  an-  in 
Eng.  answer,  and  as  and-  in  A.  S.  andswarian ;  and 
it  is  cognate  with  Gr.  anti— in  opposition  to.] 

1.  A  prefix  used  with  verbs  to  imply  the  reversal 
of  the  meaning  of  the  simple  verbjby  a  positive  act 
not  a  simple  negation  of  its  meaning.  Thus  unbind 
means  a  positive  undoing  and  removal  of  the  bind¬ 
ing  which  the  simple  verb  affirmed  to  be  fixed. 

2.  Prefixed  to  nouns  it  changes  them  into  verbs, 
implying  privation  of  the  object  expressed  by  the 
noun  or  of  the  qualities  connoted  by  it ;  as,  unman, 
unsex=to  deprive  of  the  qualities  of  a  man,  sex, 
&c.  In  this  sense  sometimes  called  un-privative. 

3.  More  rarely  it  is  almost  superfluous,  or  at  most 
adds  intensity  to  the  meaning  of  the  simple  verb. 
Thus  to  loosen  and  to  unloosen  do  not  differ  much 
in  meaning,  though  perhaps  unloosen  is,  to  a  slight 
extent,  the  more  forcible  word. 

4.  It  is  found  in  a  few  verbs,  chiefly  obsolete,  with 
the  force  of  retraction  or  revocation ;  as,  unsay=to 


retract  what  has  been  said,  u»ipredict=to  retract 
or  revoke  a  prediction,  to  unlearn=to  forget  what 
has  been  learnt,  &c. 

5.  Some  words  with  un-  prefixed  are  hardly  used 
unless  qualified  by  not;  as,  though  we  should  not 
speak  of  an  unstriking  view,  we  should  not  hesitate 
to  say  the  view  was  not  unstriking. 

6.  In  the  case  of  past  participles  there  is  an  ambi¬ 
guity  in  the  prefix  un-,  which  may  be  either  un-  (1) 
or  un-  (2) ,  as  in  unrolled,  which  may  mean  either 
not  rolled,  or  unfolded  after  having  been  rolled  up. 

IT  The  meanings  of  most  of  the  past  participles, 
adjectives,  adverbs,  &c.,  having  un-  prefixed  are  so 
obvious  that  a  large  number  of  them  are  here 
omitted. 

un-hidebound,  a.  Not  hidebound ;  not  having 
-he  skin  fitting  closely,  as  is  the  case  when  animals 
are  swollen  and  full ;  hence,  hungry  and  with  empty 
stomach. 

“  Ravin  .  .  .  though,  plenteous,  all  too  little  seems 
To  stuff  this  maw,  this  vast  un-hidebound  corpse.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  601. 

U'-nu,  s.  [Lat.,  fem.  sing,  of  unus=one ;  applied, 
as  a  proper  name,  to  the  personification  of  Truth  in 
the  Fairy  Queen.'] 

Astron. :  [Asteroid,  160.] 

*un-5l-based',  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
abased.]  Not  abased  or  humbled. 

“  They  easily  preserved  .  .  .  the  reverence  of  relig¬ 
ion  unabased.”— Gauden:  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  274. 

un-a-bashed',  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1).  and  English 
abashed.]  Not  abashed;  feeling  no  shame ;  shame¬ 
less. 

“ Earless  on  high,  stood  unabash’d  Defoe, 

And  Tutchin  flagrant  from  the  scourge  below.” 

Pope:  Dunciad,  ii.  147. 

un-a-bat’-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  Eng.  abated.] 
Not  abated ;  not  diminished  in  magnitude,  force, 
violence,  or  intensity ;  undiminished. 

“The  conflicts  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians 
continue  with  unabated  force.” — Lewis:  Cred.  Early 
Roman  Hist.,  ch.  xii. 

un-^-bat’-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  abat¬ 
ing.]  Not  abating,  not  relaxing;  not  diminishing 
in  magnitude,  force,  or  intensity  ;  unabated. 

“The  torrent  thundered  down  the  dell 
With  unabating  haste.” 

Wordsworth:  Waterfall  and  the  Eglantine. 
*un-a-bil'-i-ty ,  s.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  abil¬ 
ity.]  The  absence  of  ability;  want  of  ability;  in¬ 
ability. 

“What  oan  be  imputed  but  their  sloth  or]unability  ?  ” — 
Milton:  Areopagitica. 

un-a’-ble,  a.  [Pref.tm-  (1),  andEng.  able  (q.  v.).] 
1.  Notable;  not  having  sufficient  power  or  abil¬ 
ity  ;  not  equal  to  any  task ;  incapable. 

“Lest  to  the  queen  the  swain  with  transport  fly, 
XJnable  to  contain  th’  unruly  joy.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xvi.  48L 
*2.  Weak,  helpless,  impotent,  useless. 

“Sapless  age  and  weak  unable  limbs 
Should  bring  thy  father  to  his  drooping  chair.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  5. 
*un-a’-bled  (leas  $l),a.  [Eng.  unabl(e) ;  -ed.] 
Disabled,  incapacitated. 

*un-a'-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unable ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  unable ;  inability. 

“  Consider ynge  the  unablenesse  of  Hi]  derich  the  kynge.” 
—Fabyan:  Chronycle  (an.  1399). 

*un-a’-ble-te,  s.  [Eng .  unable;  -ty.]  Inability. 

“  ‘  If  for  the  blyndnesse  of  the  preest,  or  for  other  un- 
ablete,  he  that  is  repentaunt  wole.  go  to  another  preest 
kunning  in  this  ghostly  office,  he  shal  not  do  this  with- 
outen  licence  axid.’  Ecclesice  Regimen,  written,  as  it 
seems,  before  1395.” — Wycliffe:  Ed.  Pref.,  p.  27. 

*un-3t-b6r-ish-3,-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  andEng. 
abolishable.]  Not  able  to  be  abolished ;  not  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  abolished,  annulled,  or  destroyed. 

“That  law  proved  to  be  moral,  and  unabolishable  for 
many  reasons  annext  thereto.” — Milton:  Doct.  <£•  Dis.  of 
Divorce,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

un-U-bol-Ished,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
abolished.]  Not  abolished;  not  repealed  or  an¬ 
nulled  ;  remaining  in  force. 

“The  number  of  needless  laws  unabolished,  doth  weaken 
the  force  of  them  that  are  necessary.” — Hooker :  Eccles. 
Polity,  bk.  viii. 

un-R-brldged’,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
abridged.]  Not  abridged ;  not  curtailed ;  not  short¬ 
ened. 

“With  verdure  pure,  unbroken,  unabridg’d.” 

Mason :  English  Garden ,  bk.  i. 
*un-3.b-S0lV’-3,-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
absolvable.]  Not  capable  of  being  absolved;  not 
admitting  of  absolution. 

*un-ab~SOlved’,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
absolved.]  Not  absolved ;  not  solved ;  unsolved. 


*un-(ib-surd',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
absurd .]  Not  absurd;  not  opposed  to  reason  or 
common  sense. 

“  What  less  than  infinite  makes  unabsurd 
Passions,  which  all  on  earth  but  more  inflames?” 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  vii.  514. 

*un-a-bun’-dant,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  English 
abundant.]  Not  abundant ;  rare  ;  not  plentiful. 

un-ac-fjent’-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
accented.]  Not  accented;  not  having  an  accent 
upon  it ;  having  no  accent. 

“It  being  enough  to  make  a  syllable  long  if  it  be 
accented;  and  short  if  it  be  unaccented.” — Harris:  Philo- 
log.  Inquiries. 

un-ac-gept’-R-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
acceptable.]  Not  acceptable;  not  welcome;  noti 
pleasing. 

“  By  force  impossible,  by  leave  obtained 
Unacceptable.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  25L 

un-ac-9ept'-3,-ble-ness,  s.  [Pref.  un-(l),and 
Eng.  acceptableness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unacceptable  or  unwelcome ;  unacceptability. 

“This  alteration  arises  from  the  unacceptableness  of 
the  subject  I  am  upon.” — Collier:  On  Pride. 

un-ac-9ess'-I-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
accessible. ]  Not  accessible ;  inaccessible. 

“It  shall  be  found  unaccessible  for  any  enemie.” — 
Hackluyt:  Voyages,  iii.  661. 

un-ac-9ess’-I-ble-ness,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  accessibleness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inaccessible ;  inaccessibleness. 

“  Unaccessibleness  to  them.” — Hale:  Orig.  of  Mankind, 

p.  18. 

*un-ac-com-m6-dat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  accommodated.] 

1.  Not  accommodated ;  not  fitted  or  adapted. 

2.  Not  furnished  or  supplied  with  necessary  con¬ 
veniences  or  appliances. 

“  Unaccommodated  man  is  no  more  than  such  a  poor, 
bare,  forked  animal  as  thou  art.” — Shakesp.:  Lear,  iii.  4. 

un-ac-com'-mo-dat-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  accommodating.]  Not  accommodating;  not 
disposed  to  make  the  compromises  and  concessions 
which  courtesy  demands ;  uncompliant,  unoblig¬ 
ing. 

“  His  haughty  and  unaccommodating  temper  had  given 
so  much  disgust  that  he  had  been  forced  to  retire.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

un-ac-com’-pan-ied,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

accompanied.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Not  accompanied ;  unattended ;  not  with  per¬ 
sons  in  attendance  on  one ;  alone. 

“As  I  was  single  and  unaccompanied,  I  was  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter  the  temple.” — Tatler,  No.  120. 

2.  Not  attended,  accompanied,  or  followed,  as 
with  a  certain  result  or  consequence. 

“  Many  marks  of  favour  which  were  unaccompanied  by 
any  indication  of  displeasure.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xv. 

II.  Music :  Performed  or  written  without  an  ac¬ 
companiment  or  subordinate  instrumental  parts. 

un-ac-com’-pllshed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
accomplished.] 

1.  Mot  accomplished ;  not  finished ;  incomplete. 
"The  gods,  dismayed  at  his  approach,  withdrew, 

Nor  durst  their  unaccomplished  crime  pursue.” 

Dryden:  Homer's  Iliad,  i. 

*2.  Not  furnished  or  not  completely  furnished 
with  accomplishments. 

*un-ac-com'-plIsh-ment,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and 
English  accomplishment.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unaccomplished  ;  failure  in  accomplishing. 

“  Custom  being  but  a  mere  face,  as  echo  is  a  mere  voice, 
rests  not  in  her  unaccomplishment.” — Milton:  To  the  Par¬ 
liament  of  England. 

*un-a,C-cord'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
accorded.]  Not  accorded;  not  granted  or  agreed 
on  ;  not  brought  to  harmony  or  concord. 

“Leaving  those  parcels  unaccorded  which  are  meet  to 
be  sent  and  confined  to  the  schools.”— Bp.  Hall:  Peace¬ 
maker,  §  5. 

un-ac-count-a-bll'-I-tj?,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  accountability .] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irresponsible  for 
one’s  actions,  owing  to  extreme  youth,  the  over¬ 
throw  of  reason,  idiocy,  &c. 

*2.  That  which  is  unaccountable  or  incapable  of 
being  explained.  (Mad.  D’Arblay :  Diary,  iii. 

un-ac-count  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

accountable.] 

1.  Not  accountable;  not  possessed  of  powers  so 
as  to  render  it  just  to  call  one  to  account  for  deeds 
done ;  not  subject  to  account  or  control ;  not  re¬ 
sponsible. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p8t, 
or,  wore.  WQlf,  work.  whS,  aon;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  <*  -  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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unaffrighted 


2.  Not  to  be  accounted  for  by  reason,  most  com¬ 
monly  applied  to  conduct  not  easily  traced  to  ordi¬ 
nary  human  motives ;  not  explicable ;  not  reduci¬ 
ble  to  rule ;  inexplicable ;  hence,  strange. 


*un-gx-quir'-g,-ble-ness,  s.  [Pref.tm- (1),  and 
Eng.  acquirableness.]  Impossibility  to  be  acquired. 

“  As  to  the  unacquirableness  of  virtue.” — Tucker;  Light 
of  Nature,  oh.  xviii. 


“Omission  of  some  of  these  particulars  is  pretty  strange 
and  unaccountable.” — Olanvill:  Essay  6. 

*3.  Not  to  be  counted;  countless,  innumerable. 

“An  apprehension  of  their  unaccountable  numbers.” — 
Wollaston:  Religion  of  Nature,  §5. 

un-gx-cbunt'-a.-ble-ness,  s,  [Eng.  unaccount¬ 
able;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unaccountable ; 
irrespon  sibility . 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unable  to  be 
accounted  for ;  inexplicability. 

un-gx-c6unt'-g,-bly,  adv.  [English  unaccount¬ 
able)  ;  - ly .]  Not  in  a  way  to  be  accounted  for; 
inexplicably,  strangely. 

“  Not  with  intent  to  imply  that  God  ever  acteth  unac¬ 
countably,  or  without  highest  reason.” — Barrow:  Sermons, 
vol.  iii.,  ser.  23. 


un-gx-quired  ,  a.  .  [Prefix  wn- (1) ,  and  English 
acquired. J  Not  acquired,  not  gained. 

“  The  work  of  God  is  left  imperfect,  and  our  persons 
ungracious,  and  our  ends  unacquired.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Ser¬ 
mons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  12. 

*un-act-g,-ble,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
actable.]  Not  capable  of  being  acted;  unfit  for 
representation. 

un-act'-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  acted.] 
Not  acted  ;  not  executed  or  carried  into  execution. 
(.Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  527.) 

*un-ac'-tive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  active.] 

1.  Not  active ;  inactive ;  incapable  of  action. 

“A  being  utterly  unactive." — Wollaston:  Religion  of 
Nature,  §  4. 

2.  Idle ;  not  with  any  employment. 


un-a.-dul-ter-g.te,  un-a  dul  -ter-at-ed,  adj 

[Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  adulterate,  -ed.]  Not  adulter¬ 
ated  ;  genuine,  pure,  unsophisticated. 

“  Thine  unadulterate  manners  are  less  soft 
And  plausible  than  social  life  requires.” 

Cowper:  Task,  v.  465. 

un-a-duT-tera,te-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  vmadulterate ; 
-ly.]  In  an  unadulterated  manner;  genuinely, 
purely. 

“Inductions  fresh  and  unadulterately  drawn  from 
those  observations.” — Gilberte:  To  Usher.  (1638.) 

*un  ad-van -taged  (aged  as  Igd),  adj.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  advantaged.]  Not  favored  or 
profited. 

“I  have  not  met  with  a  more  noble  family,  measuring 
on  the  level  of  flat  and  unadvantaged  antiquity.” — Fuller: 
Worthies;  Staffordshire. 

*un-g.d-ven'*tu-rous,  adj.  [Pref.  un- ( 1),  and 
Eng.  adventurous .]  Not  adventurous:  not  with 
constitutional  tendencies  toward  perilous  enter¬ 
prises  ;  not  bold  or  venturesome. 


un-ac-cred  -it-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
accredited.]  Not  credited;  not  furnished  with  satis¬ 
factory  credentials,  and  consequently  not  received ; 
not  authorized. 

un-ac  -c\i-rate,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
accurate.]  Not  accurate;  inaccurate,  incorrect, 
inexact. 

“The  latter  [Origen]  has  indeed,  in  an  unaccurate  work, 
or  perhaps  corrupted,  mentioned  the  distinction.” — Wat. 
erland:  Works,  iii.  178. 

un-ac-cu-rg,te-ness,swf>sf.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  accurateness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inaccurate ;  the  absence  of  accuracy ;  inaccuracy, 
incorrectness. 

“  There  are  unaccuratenesses  in  the  measuring  of  cold 
by  weather-glasses.” — Boyle ;  Works,  ii.  491. 

*un-g.c-cursed’,  *un-g.c-curst ,  a.  [Pref.  un  (1), 
and  Eng.  accursed ,  accurst.]  .  Not  accursed;  not 
having  a  curse  denounced  against  one  ;  uncursed. 

“  Creeds  by  chartered  priesthoods  unaccurst/ 

Campbell:  On  the  Departure  of  Emigrants. 

un-gx-cus'-tomed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
accustomed.] 

1.  Not  accustomed;  not  used;  not  habituated  or 
familiarized. 

“  So  unaccustom’d  to  the  yoke.” 

Cowper:  Olney  Hymns,  xii. 

h.  Not  according  to  custom;  unusual,  strange, 
extraordinary.  * 

“Abashed  at  the  strange  and  unaccustomed  sight  thereof, 
they  sent  ambassadors  to  Caesar  for  peace.” — Goldinge: 
Ccesar,  fol.  63. 

un-g,-$hieved',  *un-at-chieved,  a.  [Pref.  un¬ 
it),  and  Eng.  achieved.]  Not  achieved,  not  accom¬ 
plished. 

“The  combate  remained  unatchieved  and  unperfect.” — 
P.  Holland  ■  Plutarch,  p.  651. 

*un-acb  -ing,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
aching.]  Not  aching ;  not  giving  pain  ;  painless. 

“Shew  them  the  unaching  scars,  which  I  should  hide.” 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  ii.  2. 

un-ac-knowT-edged  (k  silent),  adj.  [Pref.  « n- 
(1),  and  Eng.  acknowledged .] 

1.  Not  acknowledged;  not  recognized. 

“The  fear  of  what  was  to  come  from  an  unknown,  at 
least  an  unacknowledged  successor  to  the  crown,  clouded 
much  of  that  prosperity .” — Clarendon:  Civil  Wars ,  i.  75. 

2.  N  ot  acknowledged,  owned,  or  confessed  as  a  sin, 
fault,  or  failing. 

*un-ac-knowl  -edg-Ing  (fc  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un¬ 
it),  and  English  acknowledging.]  Unthankful, 
ungrateful. 

“You  are  almost  as  unacknowledging  as  your  sister.”— 
Mrs.  Lennox:  Female  Quixote,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vii. 

un-g.c-quaint-g.n5e,  s.  [Pref.wn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
acquaintance.]  The  want  or  absence  of  acquaint¬ 
ance  or  familiarity  [with]  ;  used  either  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  or  of  science,  literature,  the  facts  of  a  case, 
&c. 

“Your  unacquaintance  with  the  original  has  not  proved 
more  fatal  to  roe  than  the  imperfect  conceptions  of  my 
translators.”—  Pope:  To  Racine  the  Younger  fit  VP). 

un-gx-quaint  -ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
acquainted.]  ’  ,  „  . 

1.  Not  acquainted ;  not  possessed  of  acquaintance 
with;  not  familiarized ;  unaccustomed. 

“  They  are  so  unacquainted  with  man.” 

Cowper:  Alexander  Selkirk. 

*2.  Unusual,  unaccustomed,  strange,  extraordi¬ 
nary,  (Spenser :  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  29.) 

un-gc-quaint'-ed-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  unac¬ 
quainted;  -ness.]  Want  of  acquaintance  or  famil¬ 
iarity  with. 

“The  saints’  unacquaintedness  with  what  is  done  here 
below.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  xi.,  ser.  9. 


“While  other  animals  unaclive  range.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  621. 

3.  Not  exercised ;  not  put  into  action. 

“Achilles  with  unactive  fury  glows.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xi.  698. 

4.  Not  active  or  energetic  in  business;  slothful. 

“  Unactive  and  jealous  princes.”— Burke:  Abridg.  Eng. 
Hist.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

5.  Having  no  efficacy. 

“  In  the  fruitful  earth, 

His  beams,  unactive  else,  their  vigor  find.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  97. 

*un-ac-tive,  v.  t.  [Unactive,  adj.]  To  render 
inactive ;  to  incapacitate  for  action. 

“The  fatness  of  their  soil  so  stuck  by  their  sides,  it 
unactived  them  for  foreign  adventures.” — Fuller:  Pisgah 
Sight,  bk.  ii.,  §  10. 

*un-ac  -tive-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  unactive ;  -ness.] 
The  absence  or  want  of  activity  ;  inactivity. 

“Teaching peace  and  unactiveness.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Rule 
of  Conscience,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

un-ac'-tg-at-ed,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
actuated.]  Not  actuated ;  not  acted  upon. 

‘  ‘  The  peripatetick  matter  is  a  pure  unactuated  power; 
and  this  conceited  vacuum  a  mere  receptibility.”— Glan- 
vill  ■  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing ,  ch.  xvi. 

*un-gd-di'-tioned,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  English 
addition;  -ed.]  Without  a  title;  not  titled;  not 
being  mentioned  with  an  addition  or  title.  ( Fuller  : 
Worthies,  i.  465.) 

*un-ad-jec-tived,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.adjec- 
tive,  and  suff .  -ed.]  Not  qualified  by  an  adjective. 

“  The  noun  adjective  always  signifies  all  that  the  un- 
adjectived  noun  signifies.” — Tooke:  Diversions  of  Purley , 
ch.  vii. 

un  gd-just  -ed,  a.  [Pref.wn-  (1),  and  English 
adjusted.]  Not  adjusted;  not  settled;  not  regu¬ 
lated. 

“We  find  the  following  points  unadjusted.” — Burke:  On 
the  Nabob  of  Aroot’s  Debts,  App.  7. 

un-gd-mired',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
admired.]  Not  admired;  not  regarded  with  ad¬ 
miration,  affection,  or  respect. 

“  The  story  [Virgil]  was  entertaining,  but  the  diction 
and  the  sentiment,  the  delicacy  and  dignity,  passed  un¬ 
admired." — Knox:  Liberal  Education,  §  21. 

un-gd-mlt'-ted,  a.  [Pref.wn-  (1) ,  and  English 
admitted.]  Not  admitted. 

un-ad-mon'-ished,  a.  [Pref.wn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
admonished.]  Not  admonished;  not  cautioned  or 
warned  beforehand. 

“best  wilfully  transgressing  he  pretend 
Surprisal,  unadmonish' d,  unforwarn’d.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  V.  245. 

*un-g-dopt-g-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
adoptable.]  Not  capable  of  being  adopted  or  used. 

“Bad  prayers  found  inappropriate,  unadoptable,  were 
generally  forgotten.” — Carlyle:  Past  and  Present,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  xvii. 

un-g-dored’,'u-  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  adored.] 
Not  adored;  not  worshiped. 

“Nor  was  his  name  unheard  or  unadored 
In  ancient  Greece.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  738. 

un-g-dorned’,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
adorned .]  Not  adorned;  not  decorated;  without 
decoration. 

“Desert  and  bare,  unsightly,  unadorned.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  314. 

The  aphorism  that  “Beauty  when  unadorned 
is  adorned  the  most,”  is  an  adaptation  from 
Thomson : 

“  Loveliness 

Needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament, 

But  is,  when  unadorned,  adorned  the  most.” 

Thomson:  Autumn,  204*6. 


“Irresolute,  unhardy,  unadventurous.” 

Milton:  P.  R.,  iii.  243. 

un-ad-vl§'-a-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  ww- (1),  and  Eng. 
advisable.]  Not  advisable  ;  not  to  be  recommended ; 
inadvisable ;  not  expedient  or  prudent. 

“Extreme  rigor  would  have  been  unadvisable  in  the 
beginning  of  a  new  reign.”— Lowth:  Life  of  Wykham,  §  5. 

un-gd-vl§ed',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  ad- 
vised. j 

1.  Not  advised ;  not  having  received  advice. 

2.  Not  prudent ;  not  discreet ;  ill-advised. 

“  Thou  unadvised  scold,  I  can  produce 
A  will,  that  bars  the  title  of  thy  son.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  ii.  1. 

3.  Not  such  as  any  one  who  had  taken  good  ad¬ 
vice  would  have  carried  out ;  ill-advised. 

“Now,  in  this  place  Christian  had  double  sorrow,  be. 
cause  it  was  through  his  unadvised  haste  that  they  were 
brought  into  this  distress.” — Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress, 
pt.  i. 

un-ad-vi§-ed-ljf,  *un-ad-vis-ed-lie,  adverb. 
[Eng.  unadvised ; -ly .]  Imprudently,  rashly ;  with¬ 
out  due  consideration ;  indiscreetly. 

“  A  strange  kind  of  speech  unto  Christian  ears;  and 
6uch  as,  I  hope,  they  themselves  do  acknowledge  unad¬ 
visedly  uttered.” — Hooker. 

un-gd-vl§'-ed-ness,  *un-ad-vis-ed-nes,  subst. 
[Eng.  unadvised ;  -ness.]  The  act  or  state  of  acting 
unadvisedly ;  imprudence,  rashness. 

“The  judge  of  the  expedience  or  unadvisedness  of 
them.” — Boyle:  Works,  ii.  413. 

*un-af ’-fg-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
affable.]  Not  affable ;  not  free  or  open  to  converse ; 
not  sociable ;  reserved,  distant,  rigorous,  harsh. 

“  Law,  stern  and  unaffable.” 

Daniel:  To  Sir  T.  Egerton. 

*un-g,f-f eared',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
affeared .]  Not  scared  or  frightened  ;  undaunted. 

“Plies  his  hand  undaunted,  unaffear’ d.” 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  iii. 

un-gf-fect-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
affected .] 

1.  Not  influenced,  not  altered,  not  moved ;  as,  The 
thermometer  was  unaffected. 

2.  Not  influenced;  not  inspired  with  emotion; 
unmoved. 

3.  Not  showing  or  marked  by  affectation;  not 
artificial ;  plain,  real. 

4.  Not  the  result  of  affectation;  not  pretended; 
real,  genuine,  sincere ;  not  hypocritical. 

“Unconscious  of  her  power,  and  turning  quick 
With  unaffected  blushes,  from  his  gaze.” 

Thomson:  Autumn,  228. 

tun-af-f  ect’-ed-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  unaffected ;  -ly.] 
Not  in  an  affected  manner;  without  pretense  or 
affectation. 

“Truth  requires  no  more  than  to  be  fairly,  openly  and 
unaffectedly  exhibited.” — Knox:  Essays,  No.  23. 

un-af  f  ect-edness,  subst.  [Eng.  unaffected; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unaffected; 
freedom  from  pretense  or  affectation. 

im-gf-fec-tion-gte,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
affectionate.]  Not  affectionate ;  without  affection 
or  tenderness. 

“A  helpless,  unaffectionate,  and  sullen  mass.” — Milton: 
Tetrachordon. 

*un-af-fllct’-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
afflicted .]  Not  afflicted ;  free  from  trouble. 

“Long  unafflicted,  undismayed, 

In  pleasure’s  path  secure  I  stray’d.” 

Cowper:  Olney  Hymns,  xxxvi. 

*un-af-fright'-ed  (gh  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  affrighted.]  Not  affrighted;  not  fright¬ 
ened  ;  not  affected  with  fright. 

“  Sit  still,  and  unaffrighted,  reverend  fathers.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Sejanus,  v.  10. 


bdil,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus, 
-clan,  -tian  =  shgn.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  —  £ 
tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =bel,  del. 


unafiled 
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unanimity 


*un-g-filed  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  *afile 
(q.  v.).]  Not  defiled. 

“His  herte  which  is  unafiled.” — Gower:  C.  A.,  i. 
*un-g-fraid',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  afraid.'] 
Not  afraid ;  without  fear. 

“A  happy  place;  where  free,  and  unafraid, 

Amid  the  flowering  brakes  each  coyer  creature 
stray’d.”  Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  28. 
♦un-gg-gres-slve,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
aggressive.  J  Not  aggressive. 

“  And  if  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Romans  had  been 
moderate,  equitable,  anc  unaggressive,  the  Senate  and 
people  might  have  ratified  the  treaty.” — Lewis:  Cred. 
Early  Roman  Hist.  (ed.  1865),  ii.  453. 

un-g-gree-g-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
agreeable .] 

1.  Not  agreeable  or  pleasing;  disagreeable,  un¬ 
pleasant. 

“  A  man  .  .  .  not  unagreeable  to  any  of  both  the 
parts.” — Strype:  Eccles.  Hem.;  Edward  VI.  (an.  1647). 

*2.  Not  suited  or  consistent;  unsuitable. 

“  Please  you,  gentlemen, 

The  time  is  unagreeable  to  this  business.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  ii.  2. 
un-g-gree-g-ble-ness,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  agreeableness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unagreeable  or  disagreeable;  disagreeableness,  un- 
suitableness,  inconsistency. 

“  A  doctrine  whose  unagreeableness  to  the  gospel  econ¬ 
omy  rendered  it  suspicious.” — Decay  of  Piety. 

un-g-gree’-g-blf,  *un-a-gre-a-blye,  adverb. 

S’ref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  agreeably.]  Not  agreeably, 
sagreeably,  unsuitably,  inconsistently. 

“  Which  thyng  hath  bene  hytherto  in  all  Englysh 
Chronicles,  doubtfullie,  vnagreablye ,  yea,  and  vntrulie 
treated.” — Bale:  English  Votaries,  pt.  i.  (Pref.) 

iin-aid’-g-ble,  a .  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  aid,  and 
suff .  -able.]  Not  capable  of  being  aided. 

“  That  laboring  heart  can  never  ransom  nature 
From  her  unaidable  estate.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well,  ii.  1. 

un-aid-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  aided.] 
Not  aided ;  not  assisted ;  not  helped ;  without  aid 
or  help ;  unassisted. 

“At  one  blow, 

XJnaided,  could  have  finish’d  thee,  and  ’whelm’d 
Thy  legions  under  darkness.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  141. 

un-ail'-lfig,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  ailing.] 
Not  ailing ;  not  under  the  influence  of  any  ailment ; 
free  from  disease. 

*un-aim’-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  aim¬ 
ing.] 

1.  Not  aiming  at  anything  in  particular ;  without 
any  particular  aim,  object,  or  purpose. 

“  Your  charming  daughter,  who  like  love,  born  blind, 
Unaiming  hits,  with  surest  archery.” 

Dryden:  King  Arthur,  i.  1. 

2.  Not  aimed  or  directed  at  anything  in  par¬ 
ticular. 

“The noisy  culverin,  o’ercharged,  lets  fly, 

And  bursts,  unaiming,  in  the  rended  sky.” 

Granville. 

*un-aired  ,  *un-ayred,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  aired.]  Not  exposed  to  the  air. 

“To  all  unayred  gentlemen  will  betray  you.” 

Beaum.  <£*  Piet. :  Queen  of  Corinth,  ii.  4, 

U-ng-kal-kay,  s.  [Unukalkay.] 

*un-ak  -ing,  a.  [Unaching.] 
un-g-larmed  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
alarmed.]  Not  alarmed,  not  frightened,  not  dis¬ 
turbed  with  fear. 

“  I  passed  them,  unalarmed.” 

Wordsworth:  The  Recluse. 

un.-g.-l arm '-1  ng,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
alarming.]  Not  alarming;  not  causing  or  tending 
to  cause  alarm. 

“Breaking  the  matter  by  unalarming  degrees.” — H. 
Brooke:  Fool  of  Quality,  i.  331. 

un-a  -li-gn-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
alienable.]  Not  alienable;  incapable  of  being 
alienated ;  inalienable. 

“Any  negro  Blave  who  had  laid  claim  to  that  unalien¬ 
able  right.”— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

un-a  -11-en-a-bly,  adverb.  [Eng.  unalienab(le) ; 
-ly.  J  In  a  way  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  aliena¬ 
tion  ;  in  a  manner  that  admits  of  no  alienation. 

“Heaven’s  duration 
Unalienably  seal’d  to  this  frail  frame.” 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  iv. 

u'-ngl-ist,  s.  [From  Lat.  unus=  one,  in  imita. 
tion  of  pluralist.] 

Eccles.:  A  holder  of  only  one  benefice,  as  opposed 
to  a  pluralist. 

“I  do  deny  that  in  general  pluralists  have  greater  merit 
than  unalists.” — Knox:  Spirit  of  Despotism,  §  33. 


*un-gl-layed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 

allayed.] 

1.  Unalloyed;  not  mixed  with  alloy,  as  a  metal; 
pure. 

“  All  the  good  dispositions,  with  which  our  first  parents 
were  framed,  unallayed  with  the  bad  ones,  which  they 
have  transmitted  to  us.” — Seeker:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  sar.  28. 

2.  Not  diminished  in  intensity;  not  quieted,  as  a 
storm  or  man’s  agitated  feelings. 

tun-gl-le'-vi-at-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
alleviated.]  Not  alleviated ;  not  mitigated. 

‘  ‘  Unalleviated  by  a  prospect  of  recompense  after  death.” 
— Seeker:  Sermons,  vol.  v.,  ser.  8. 

*un-gl-ll'-g-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  English  ally, 
and  suff.  -able.]  Not  able  to  be  allied  or  connected 
in  amity. 

“We  look  upon  you  as  under  an  irreversible  outlawry 
from  our  constitution  —  as  perpetual  and  unalliable 
aliens.” — Burke:  Letter  to  Sir  Henry  Langrishe. 

un-gl-lied',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  Eng.  allied .] 

1.  Not  allied;  having  no  ally  or  relation. 

“  His  wretchedness,  and  his  resistance. 

And  his  sad  unallied  existence.” 

Byron:  Prometheus. 

2.  Having  no  alliance  or  connection ;  not  related 
or  connected. 

“A  gravity  unallied  to  dullness,  a  dignity  unconnected 
with  opulence.” — Knox:  Liberal  Education.  (Cone.) 

un-gl-low'-g-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
allowable.]  N  ot  allowable  ;  that  cannot  be  allowed. 

“But  to  affect,  or  even  permit,  beyond  what  such  rea¬ 
sons  require,  either  friendships  or  familiarities  with 
habitual  transgressors  of  the  laws  of  God,  is  on  many 
accounts  unallowable.” — Seeker:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  28. 

un-gl-loyed',  a.  [Pref.  un -  (1),  and  Eng  .alloyed.] 
Not  alloyed;  used — 

(1)  Of  metals. 

(2)  Of  pleasure,  thought,  &c. 

“Mines  of  unalloy’d  and  stainless  thought.” 

Byron:  To  Genevra. 

♦un-al-ter-g-bll-i-ty,  s.  [English  unalterable ; 
-ity.]  Unalterableness,  unchangeableness. 

un-a.l  -ter-g.-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
alterable.]  Not  alterable  ;  not  able  to  be  changed ; 
not  susceptible  of  change  ;  unchangeable,  inflexible. 

“These  empty  accents  mingled  with  the  wind, 

Nor  mov’d  great  Jove’s  unalterable  mind.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xii.  198. 

un-al’-ter-g-ble-ness,  s.  [English  unalterable ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unalterable ; 
unchangeableness,  inflexibility. 

“  The  unalterableness  of  the  corpuscles  which  constitute 
and  compose  those  bodies.” — Woodward. 

un-al-ter-g-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  unalterabl(e) ;  -ly.] 
In  an  unalterable  manner ;  unchangeably,  immu¬ 
tably. 

“His  resolution,  he  told  his  friend,  was  unalterably 
fixed.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

un-al'-tered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  altered.] 
Not  altered,  not  changed,  unchanged. 

“Some  of  the  leading  Whigs  consented  to  let  the  Test 
Act  remain  for  the  present  unaltered.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

*un-g-mazed',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
amazed.]  Not  amazed ;  not  astonished. 

“Not  unamaz’d,  she  thus  in  answer  spake.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  552. 

un-am-big’-ti-ous,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
ambiguous.]  Not  ambiguous ;  plain,  clear;  not  of 
doubtful  meaning. 

“The  passions  are  competent  guides,  and  the  more  vio¬ 
lent  they  are,  the  more  unambiguous  their  directions.” — 
Knox:  Essay  No.  22. 

un-am-bi-tious,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 

ambitious.] 

1.  Not  ambitious;  not  covetous  of  power;  free 
from  feelings  of  ambition. 

“  Tillotson  stood  aghast ;  for  his  nature  was  quiet  and 
unambitious.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Not  splendid  ;  humble,  cheap,  unpretending. 

“Whilst,  alas!  my  timorous  muse 
Unambitious  tracts  pursues.” 

Cowley:  Praise  of  Pindar. 

tun-am-bi-tious-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  unambitious; 
-ly.  1  In  an  unambitious  manner ;  without  ambition 
or  snow. 

“  And  now  that  monumental  stone  preserves 

His  name,  and  unambitiously  relates  ... 

The  sad  privation.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 
*un-g-mend  -a  ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
amendable.]  Not ’amendable;  incapable  of  being 
amended. 

“He  is  the  same  man;  so  is  every  one  here  that  you 
know;  mankind  is  u namendable.” — Pope-.  To  Swift,  Oct.  9, 
1719. 


fun-g-mend  -ed,  *un-a-mend-id,  a.  [Pref.  un- 

(1),  and  Eng.  amended.]  Not  amended,  not  im¬ 
proved. 

“  So  wryte  I  vnto  you  nowe  beyng  absent  .  .  .  also 
to  all  such,  as  are  offenders,  yf  I  fynde  them  unamended 
—  Udall:  2  Corin.  xiii. 

un-A-mer  -I-cgn,  adj.  [Prefix un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
American.]  Not  American;  not  after  the  laws, 
manners,  customs,  or  habits  of  Americans;  not 
characteristic  or  worthy  of  Americans ;  as,  to  re¬ 
quire  any  religious  test  as  a  qualification  for  office 
or  public  trust  under  the  United  States  would  be 
un-American. 

un-a-mi-g-bil-I-ty,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
amiability.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unami- 
able;  repulsiveness. 

“  Dickens  has  favored  us  with  numerous  personifica¬ 
tions  of  cast-iron  unamiability,  such  as  Mr.  Murdstone.” 
— Academy,  Oct.  22,  1870. 

un-a'-mi-g-ble,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (l),and  Eng. 
amiable.]  Not  amiable  or  lovable ;  not  adapted  to 
conciliate  or  gain  affection ;  repelling  love  or  kind 
advances ;  repulsive. 

“ Poor  laboring  men,  deeply  imbued  with  this  unami- 
able  divinity.” — Macaulay  •  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

un-a -mi-g-bljf,  adv.  [Eng.  unamiabfle) ;  -ly.] 
Not  amiably;  repulsively,  unpleasantly. 

“  Their  national  antipathies  were,  indeed,  in  that  age,, 
unreasonably  and  unamiably  strong.” — Macaulay  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

un-g-mu§ed',  adj.  [Prefix an-  (l),and  English 
amused.]  Not  amused,  not  entertained ;  not  occu¬ 
pied  or  taken  up  with  amusement. 

“  They  fly  to  various  scenes  of  public  resort,  in  the- 
midst  of  amusements,  unamused.” — Knox:  Christian 
Philosophy. 

*un-g-mu'-§lve,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
amusive.]  Not  amusive  ;  not  exciting  or  furnishing 
amusement. 

“  I  have  passed  a  very  dull  and  unamusive  winter.” — 
Shenstone :  Letters,  let.  83. 

*un-an-g-l6g  -ic-gl,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
analogical.]  Not  analogical;  not  agreeably  to 
analogy. 

“  Shine  is  a  [substantive]  though  not  unanalogical,  yet 
ungraceful  and  little  used.” — Johnson ,  in  v.  Shine. 

im-an-g-lyz  -g-ble,  un-an-g-lys  -g-ble,  adj. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  analyzable.]  Incapable  of 
being  analyzed. 

un-an'-g-lyzed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  English 
analyzed.]  Not  analyzed ;  not  resolved  into  simple 
parts. 

“Some  large  crystals  of  refined  and  unanalysed  nitre 
appeared  to  have  each  of  them  six  flat  sides.”— Boyle. 

un-an’-chor,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
anchor.]  To  loose  from  anchor. 

“Free  elbow-room  for  unanchoring  her  boat.” — De 
Quincey:  Spanish  Nun,  §  5. 

un-g-nealed  ,  *un-g-neled',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  anealed.]  Not  having  received  extreme 
unction. 

“  Unanel’d  he  passed  away.” 

Byron:  Corinth,  xxvii. 

*un-an  -gu-lgr,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
angular.]  Not  angular;  destitute  of  angles;  hav¬ 
ing  no  angles. 

“Soft,  smooth,  and  unangular  bodies.” — Burke:  On  the 
Sublime,  §  24. 

*un-an-i-mgl-Ized,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
animalized.]  Not  animalized;  not  formed  into 
animal  matter. 

*g-nan  -I-mgte,  adj.  [Latin  unanimus=\mani- 
mous  (q.  v.).]  Unanimous;  of  one  mind. 

un-an'-i-mat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
animated.] 

1.  Not  animated;  destitute  of  vitality;  not  pos¬ 
sessed  of  life ;  lifeless. 

“Be  what  ye  seem,  unanimated  clay  !” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  vii.  115. 

2.  Dull ;  wanting  vivacity ;  spiritless. 

*U-nan'-I-mgte-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unanimate ;  -ly.] 

Unanimously. 

“  To  the  water  foules  unanimately  they  recourse.” — 
Nashe:  Lenten  Stuffe. 

im-an-i-mat-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
animating.]  Not  animating  or  enlivening ;  dull. 

u-ng-nim-I-ty,  *u-na-nim-i-tee,  s.  [French 
unanimity,  from  Latin  unanimitatem,  accus.  of 
unanimitas,  from  unanimous  (q.  v.).] 

The  state  of  being  unanimous  or  of  one  mind; 
agreement  of  a  number  of  persons  in  opinion  or 
determination. 

“An  honest  party  of  men  acting  with  unanimity  are  of 
infinitely  greater  consequence  than  the  same  party  aim¬ 
ing  at  the  same  end  by  different  views.” — Addison. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  gmidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p8t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  gnite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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U-nan  -i-mous,  a.  [Dat.  unanimus,  from  unus 
=one,  and  animus—  mind.] 

1.  Being  of  one  mind ;  agreeing  in  principle  or 
opinion. 

“The  Irish,  with  Tyrconnel  at  their  head,  were  unani¬ 
mous  against  retreating.”— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Formed  by  unanimity  or  general  consent. 

“Such  was  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

R-nan  -i-mous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unanimous ;  - ly. ] 
In  a  unanimous  manner ;  with  one  mind  or  voice  ; 
with  entire  agreement. 

“By  the  English  exiles  he  was  joyfully  welcomed,  and 
unanimously  acknowledged  as  their  head.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

U-nan'-I-mous-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  unanimous; 
-ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unanimous  or  of 
one  mind;  unanimity. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  formed  or  done  unani¬ 
mously. 

un~an  nealed  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
annealed.] 

Of  Glass,  Iron,  dbc. :  Not  annealed;  not  having 
undergone  the  process  of  being  first  heated  and 
then  cooled  very  slowly. 

“  Colors  produced  by  compressed  or  by  unannealed 
glass.” — Ganot:  Physics  (ed.  3d),  p.  643. 

un-an-noyed',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
annoyed .] 

1.  Not  annoyed. 

2.  Unhurt,  uninjured,  unmolested. 

“  The  double  guard  preserved  him  unannoyed.” 

Cowper:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xiv. 

un  ^-noint  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
annointed.] 

1.  Not  annointed. 

2.  Not  having  received  extreme  unction. 

“Unhousel’d,  unanointed,  unanel’d.” 

Shakesp..-  Hamlet,  i.  6. 

un-an-swer-g,-bil'-i-t^  (w  silent),  s.  [English 
unanswerable;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unanswerable ;  unanswerableness. 

“The  precision  and  unanswerability  with  which  they 
were  given.” — E.  A.  Poe:  Marginalia,  cii. 

un  an -swer-a-ble  (to  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  answerable .]  Not  answerable  ;  not  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  satisfactorily  answered  or  refuted. 

“Reasoning  which  was  in  truth  as  unanswerable  as  that 
of  Euclid.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

un-an -swer-R-ble-ness  {w  silent),  s.  [English 
unanswerable;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unanswerable. 

“How  can  we  but  hate  this  unkind  and  unjust  unan¬ 
swerableness  f” — Bp.  Hall:  Sermon  on  Eph.  iv.  30. 

un-an -swer-R-bly  {w  silent),  adverb.  [English 
unanswerable) ;  -ly. J  In  a  manner  not  admitting 
of  answer  or  refutation. 

“Whence  the  unlawfulness  of  resisting  is  unanswer¬ 
ably  concluded,” — Bp.  Taylor:  Buie  of  Conscience,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  iii. 

un-an'-swered,  *un-aun-swered  {w  silent),  a. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  answered .] 

1.  Not  answered;  not  opposed  or  met  by  a  reply. 

“This  pause  between 
Unanswered  lest  thou  boast.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  163. 

2.  Not  refuted. 

“After  the  unanswered  charge  of  Junius  Brutus.” — 
Lewis.  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (ed.  1855),  ii.  102. 

*3.  Not  suitably  returned,  repaid,  or  requited. 

“I  must  die  obliged 
To  your  unanswered  bounty.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Queen  of  Corinth,  i.  3. 

*un-an-tlg  -1-pat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
anticipated. ]  Not  anticipated  or  expected;  unex¬ 
pected. 

“He  was  boasting  of  his  new  and  unanticipated  objec¬ 
tion.” —  Warburton:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  v.  (App.) 

*un-an'-xious  (x  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  anxious.]  Not  anxious  ;  free  from  anxiety. 

“  In  full  content  we,  sometimes,  nobly  rest 
Unanxious  for  ourselves.” 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  i. 

*un-an’-xious-ljf  (X  as  sh),  adv.  [ Eng.  wnan- 
xious;-ly .]  Without  anxiety. 

“We  can  safely  and  unanxiously  commit  to  the  untir¬ 
ing  zeal  of  our  devoted  clergy  the  task  of  nerving  you  to 
the  discharge  of  your  penitential  duties.” — Card.  Wise¬ 
man.-  Lenten  Pastoral,  1861. 

*un-a-poc  -rf-phal,  a.  [Pref.tm-  (1),  and  Eng. 
apocryphal .]  Not  apocryphal ;  true,  genuine. 

“And  yet  God  in  that  imapocryphal  vision,  said  without 
exception,  Rise,  Peter,  kill  and  eat.” — Milton.  Areopag- 
itica. 


un-ap-os-tol-lc,  *un-ap-os-tol-Ic-al,  adject. 
[Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  apostolic,  apostolical .]  Not 
according  to  apostolic  usage,  traditions,  or  author¬ 
ity. 

un-ap-palled',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
appalled .]  Not  appalled  ;  not  daunted ;  undaunted, 
unfrightened. 

*un-ap-par -el,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
apparel .]  To  unclothe,  to  divest,  to  free. 

“And  by  these  meditations  refined, 

Can  unapparel  and  enlarge  my  mind.” 

Donne:  Obsequies  on  Lord  Harrington. 
*iin-ap-par  elled,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
apparelled .]  Not  axjpareled;  not  clad. 

“In  Peru,  though  they  were  an  unapparelled  people, 
and  had  some  customs  very  barbarous,  yet  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Incas  had  many  parts  of  civility.” — Bacon: 
Holy  War. 

un-ap-par-ent,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
apparent .]  Not  apparent ;  not  visible;  obscure. 

“  While  sad  on  foreign  shores  Ulysses  treads, 

Or  glides  a  ghost  with  unapparent  shades.” 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  ii.  152. 
un-ap-peal  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
appealable .] 

1.  Not  appealable;  incapable  of  being  carried  to 
a  higher  court  or  tribunal  by  appeal. 

2.  incapable  of  being  appealed  from ;  not  admit¬ 
ting  an  appeal  from. 

“The  infallible,  unappealable  Judge  of  all  that  was 
delivered  in  the  written  word.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  v., 
ser.  3. 

un-g,p-pea§'~a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
appeasable .] 

1.  Not  capable  of  being  appeased  or  satisfied. 

2.  Not  capable  of  being  satiated ;  implacable. 

“  Thy  anger,  unappeasable,  still  rages.” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  963. 
un-ap-pea§ed’,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
appeased .]  Not  appeased;  not  pacified;  not  sat¬ 
isfied. 

“  Not  unappeased  he  enters  Pluto’s  gate.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xiv.  667. 
iin-ap-per  -geived,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
apperceived .]  Not  perceived.  {Gower:  C.  A.,  v.) 

*un-ap-plau§-ive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
applausive .]  Not  applauding ;  not  cheering  or  en¬ 
couraging,  as  by  applause. 

“The  cold,  shadowy,  unapplausive  audience.” — G.  Eliot: 
Middlemarchf  ch.  xx. 

un-ap'-plic-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
applicable .]  Not  applicable  ;  inapplicable. 

“  Some  inconveniences  in  the  contrivance  of  them, 
make  them  unapplicable  to  some  purposes  and  less  proper 
in  others.” — Boyle:  Works,  ii.  485. 

un-ap-plled',  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  ap¬ 
plied .]  Not  applied;  not  used  according  to  the 
destination;  not  devoted  to  any  special  object  or 
purpose. 

un-ap-pdint  ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
appointed .]  Not  appointed. 

“An  interested  plebeian,  unappointed,  unauthorized, 
and  unoffended.” — Kno x:  Essays,  No.  6. 

un  ap-pre-hend  -ed,  a.  [Pref.un-(l),andEng. 

apprehended .] 

1.  Not  apprehended  ;  not  taken  or  seized  ;  still  at 
large. 

2.  Not  understood,  perceived,  or  conceived. 

“  They  of  whom  God  is  altogether  unapprehended,  are 
but  few  in  number.” — Hooker:  Eccles.  Politie,  bk.  v.,  §  2. 

un-ap-pre-hen  -si-ble,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  apprehensible.]  Notable  to  be  apprehended, 
understood,  or  appreciated ;  inapprehensible. 

“Which  assertions,  in  spite  of  all  qualifications  of 
them,  leave  it  i inapprehensible  what  place  can  reasonably 
be  left  for  addressing  exhortations  to  the  will.” — South: 
Sermons,  vol.  v.,  ser.  5. 

un-ap-pre-hen  -sive,  adj.  (Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  apprehensive.] 

1.  Not  apprehensive;  not  fearful  or  suspecting; 
unsuspicious. 

2.  Not  intelligent;  not  quick  of  apprehension  or 
perception. 

“  The  same  temper  of  mind  makes  a  man  unapprehen¬ 
sive  and  insensible  of  any  misery  suffered  by  others.” — 
South:  Sermons,  vol.  v.,  ser.  5. 

un  ap-pre-hen'-sive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unappre¬ 
hensive;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unapprehensive.  {Richardson:  Clarissa,  iii.  5.) 

un~ap-prl§ed  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
apprised.]  Not  apprised;  not  informed  of  before¬ 
hand. 

“This  inconvenience,  which  the  doctor  seemed  to  be 
unapprised  of.” — Waterland:  Works,  ii.  827. 

iin-ap-proagh'-si-ble,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and 
English  approachable.]  Not  approachable;  not 
admitting  of  approach  ;  inaccessible. 


un-ap-proaghed’,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

approached.] 

1.  Not  approached. 

“  Celestials,  mantled  in  excess  of  light, 

Can  visit  unapproach’d  by  mortal  sight.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xix.  63. 
*2.  Unapproachable. 

“And  never  but  in  unapproached  light 
Dwelt  fr»m  eternity.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  4. 

un-ap-prd  -prl-ate,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  appropriate,  a.] 

1.  Not  appropriate  or  suitable;  inappropriate, 
unsuitable. 

2.  Not  assigned  or  allotted  to  any  particular  per¬ 
son  or  thing. 

“  Goods  which  God,  at  first,  created  i inappropriate.” — 
Warburton:  Sermons,  ser.  31. 

*im-ap-pr 6 '-prl-ate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  appropriate,  v.]  To  render  free,  common,  or 
open  to  all. 

“  Unappropriating  and  unmonopolizing  the  rewards  of 
learning  and  industry.” — Milton:  Of  Reformation  in  Eng¬ 
land,  bk.  ii. 

un-ap-pro  -pri-at-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

appropriated.] 

1.  Not  appropriated;  having  no  particular  appli¬ 
cation. 

“Wandering  into  an  endless  variety  of  flowery  and  un¬ 
appropriated  similitudes.” — Warton:  Essay  on  Pope. 

2.  Not  taken  over  or  appropriated  by  any  per¬ 
son. 

“He  thence  surveys 

Regions  of  wood  and  wide  savanna,  vast 
Expanse  of  unappropriated  earth.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

3.  Not  applied,  or  directed  to  be  applied,  to  ani 

specific  object,  as  money  or  funds.  ( 

4.  Not  granted  or  given  to  any  person,  company, 
or  corporation. 

un-?tp-pr6ved',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 

approved.] 

1.  Not  approved;  not  having  received  approba¬ 
tion. 

“  Evil  into  the  mind  of  God  or  man 
May  come  and  go,  so  unapproved,  and  leave 
No  spot  or  blame  behind.” 

Milton;  P.  L.,  v.  118. 

*2.  Not  justified  or  confirmed  by  truth ;  not  cor¬ 
roborated  or  proved. 

un-ap-proW-ihg,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
approving.]  Not  approving, 
tin-apt',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  apt.] 

1.  Not  apt;  not  ready  or  inclined ;  not  propense. 

“I  am  a  soldier,  and  unapt  to  weep.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  3. 

2.  Dull ;  not  quick  or  ready  to  learn. 

3.  Unfit,  unsuitable. 

“  The  scorching  heat  of  the  sun  in  summer  renders  th< 
greater  part  of  the  day  unapt  either  for  labor  or  amuse 
ment.” — Anson:  Voyages,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

4.  Not  apposite;  inappropriate. 

“Ho  unapt  type  of  the  sluggish  and  wavering  move¬ 
ment  of  that  mind.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

tin-apt'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unapt ;  -ly.]  Not  in  an 
apt  manner  ;  not  aptly  ;  inappropriately  ;  unfitly. 

“To  such  a  tract  the  history  of  our  country  during  the 
thirteenth  century  may  not  unaptly  be  compared.” — Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i.  ( 

tin-apt-ness,  *un-apt-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  unapt; 
-ness.  ] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unapt  or  unsuit¬ 
able  ;  unsuitableness. 

“Through  unaptnesse  in  the  substance  found.” 

Spenser:  Hymne  to  Beautie. 

2.  Want  of  apprehension  ;  dullness. 

3.  Want  of  will  or  ability;  disinclination. 

“  An  unaptness,  or  an  aversion,  to  any  vigorous  attempt 
ever  after.” — Locke:  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  §28. 

*un-g,-qult',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  aquit.] 
Unrequited. 

“  Charitee  goth  unaquit.”— Gower:  C.  A.,  ii. 
*un-a-raced,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  arased.] 
Not  torn  up  by  the  roots ;  not  torn  forcibly  away. 

“For  if  the  thinges  that  I  haue  concluded  a  lytell  here 
before,  ben  kept  whole  and  unaraced,  [inconvulsa — 
Chaucer:  Boecius,  bk.  iv. 

tin-ar-gued,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  argued.] 
1.  Not  argued ;  not  debated. 

“  No  corner  of  truth  hath  lyen  unsearched,  no  plea 
unargued.’’— Bp.  Hall:  The  Old  Religion  (Ep.  Ded.). 

*2.  Undisputed;  unquestioned;  not  opposed  by 
argument. 

“  What  thou  bidgt, 

Unargued  I  obey  ;  so  God  ordains.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  636. 


btfil,  bdy;  pout.  Jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  Ph  -  t 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  Won,  -§ion  =  zhtin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  sbus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =bel,  del. 


unark 
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unattainted 


•8.  Not  censured. 

“Not  that  his  work  liv’d  in  the  hands  of  foes, 
Unargued  then,  and  yet  hath  fame  from  those.’* 

Ben  Jonson:  To  Clement  Edmonds. 

tin-ark,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  arfc,  s.] 
To  take,  lead,  or  bring  out  of  or  land  from  an  ark. 

“The  Armenian  mount  of  safety,  joy,  and  rest 
Where  when  thou  art  thou  maist  thyself  e  unark” 
Davies:  Scourge  of  Folly ,  p.  39. 

tin-arm',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un -  (2),  and  English 
arm,  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  deprive  or  strip  of  arms  ;  to  disarm. 

“  Sweet  Helen,  I  must  woo  you, 

To  help  unarm  our  Hector.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  1. 

2.  To  render  incapable  of  inflicting  injury. 

“  Dian  unarmed  the  javelin  as  it  flew.” 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  viii. 

b.  Intrans . :  To  put  off  or  lay  down  arms. 

“  Unarm,  unarm ,  and  do  not  fight  to-day.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida ,  v.  3. 

tin-armed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  armed.] 

1.  Unprovided  with  arms  or  other  means  of  de¬ 
fense  ;  not  equipped. 

“Drop  upon  our  bare  unarmed  heads.”  * 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  II.,  ii.  4. 

2.  Not  furnished  with  scales,  prickles,  spines,  or 
other  defense,  as  animals  and  plants.  Also  in 
botany,  pointless. 

tin-ar'-mored,  a.  [Pref.  un -  (1),  and  English 
armored.']  Not  protected  with  armor. 

“The  advocates  of  unaimiored  ships.” — Brit.  Quarterly 
Review ,  lvii.  96  (1873). 

tin-ar-raigned'  {g  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un -  (1),  and 
Eng.  arraigned.]  Not  arraigned;  not  brought  to  a 
trial. 

“As  lawful  lord,  and  king  by  just  descent, 

Should  here  be  judg’d,  unheard,  and  unarraign’d.” 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  iii. 

tin-^r-rayed',  adj.  [Pref.  un- ( 1),  and  English 
arrayed.] 

1.  Not  arrayed;  not  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle ; 
not  disposed  in  order. 

2.  Not  dressed ;  not  decked  out. 

“As  if  this  infant-world,  yet  unarray’d, 

Naked  and  bare,  in  nature’s  lap  were  laid.” 

Dryden:  Indian  Emperor,  i.  1. 

*tin-ar-rest  -a~ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
arrestable.]  Not  capable  of  being  arrested,  stayed, 
or  stopped. 

“Discontent,  driven  from  the  surface,  will  reappear  in 
the  subtle  and  unarrestable  form  of  secret  societies.” — 
London  Echo. 

tin-^ir-rest'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  ar¬ 
rested.]  Not  arrested,  stayed,  or  stopped. 

“Escape  unarrested  more  in  such  manner  wise.” 

Chaucer:  The  Marchaundes ;  Second  Tale. 

♦tin-^r-rlved',  adj.  [Pref.  -im-(l),and  English 
arrived.]  Not  arrived ;  not  yet  come  ;  to  come. 

“Monarchs  of  all  elaps’d,  or  unarriv’d.” 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  ix. 

*tin-art'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  art;  -ed.] 

1.  Not  acquainted  with  any  of  the  arts;  ignorant 
of  the  arts. 

“  God  .  .  .  would  not  have  his  church  and  people 

letterless  and  unarted.” — Waterhouse:  Apology  Jo*' 
ing,  p.  19. 

2.  Not  prepared  with  much  art;  simple;  plain. 

“  Unarted  meat,  kind  neighborhood. ”—Feltham:  Rer 
solves ,  pt.  1,  res.  99. 

*tin-art'-f  Ul,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  artful .] 

1.  Not  artful  or  cunning ;  not  disposed  to  practice 
cunning. 

“A  cheerful  sweetness  in  his  looks  he  has, 

And  innocence  unartful  in  his  face.” 

Congreve:  Juvenal ,  xi. 

2.  "Genuine,  open,  frank,  artless. 

“I’m  sure  unartful  truth  lies  open 
In  her  mind.”  Dryden:  Tempest,  iii. 

3.  Not  having  skill;  unskiUful. 

“How  unartful  would  it  have  been  to  have  set  him  in 
a  corner,  when  he  was  to  have  given  light  and  warmth  to 
all  the  bodies  around  him!” — Cheyne:  Philosophical  Prin¬ 
ciples. 

tin-art '-ful-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  unartful ;  - ly .]  In 
an  unartful  manner ;  without  art ;  artlessly ;  unskill- 
fully. 

“Their  chiefs  went  to  battle  in  chariots,  not  unartfully 
contrived,  nor  unskillfully  managed.” — Burke:  Abridg¬ 
ment  of  English  History,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

*tin-ar-t!-fT-cigl  (ci  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  artificial.]  Not  artificial:  not  formed  by 
art;  inartificial,  genuine,  simple,  plain. 


♦tin-ar-ti-fl'-cial-l^  (ci  as  sh),  adv.  [Pref.  un¬ 
it),  and  Eng.  artificially.]  Not  in  an  artificial 
manner ;  not  with  art  or  skill. 

“  But  the  material  being  only  turf,  and  by  the  rude 
multitude  unartificially  built  up  without  better  direction, 
availed  them  little.” — Milton:  Hist .  Britain,  iii. 

tin-ar-tis'-tic,  a.  [Pref.  un-  { 1),  and  Eng.  artis¬ 
tic.]  Not  artistic ;  not  according  to  the  rules  of 
art. 

’*tin-as-§en'-da-ble,  *tin-as-§en  -dl-ble,  adj. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  ascendable.]  Not  capable 
of  being  ascended. 

“High  and  unascendable  mountains.” — Sandys:  Travels, 
p.  171. 

*tin-as-§er-tain'-9.-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  ascertainable.  1 

1.  Not  capable  of  being  ascertained  or  reduced  to 
a  certainty. 

2.  Not  capable  of  being  certainly  known. 
*tin-as-§er-tained',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

ascertained.] 

1.  Not  ascertained;  not  reduced  to  a  certainty; 
not  made  certain  and  definite. 

2.  Not  certainly  known. 

“  The  only  part  of  the  Russian  empire  that  now  remains 
unascertained.” — Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  iv. 

*tin-g,s-crled',  *un-as-kryed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 

and  Eng.  ascried.]  Not  descried  or  seen. 

“That  .  .  .  the  Frenchemen  shoulde  not  come  on 
them  sodainly  vnaskryed.” — Hall:  Chronicle;  Henry  VIII . 
(an.  5). 

*un-a-served,  a.  [Unserved.] 
tin-asked',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  asked.] 

1.  Not  asked  or  solicited ;  unsolicited. 

“All  unasked  his  birth  and  name.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake ,  i.  29. 

2.  Not  sought  by  entreaty  or  care. 

“He,  aswe  see,  has  followed  us  with  unasked  kindness.” 
—Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

*tin-as-pec'-tive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  aspect, 
and  suff.  -ive.]  Not  having  a  view  to ;  not  regard¬ 
ing  or  looking  to. 

“The  Holy  Ghost  is  not  wholly  unaspective  to  the 
custom  that  was  used  among  men.” — Feltham:  Resolves , 
pt.  ii.,  res.  74. 

*tin-as  -pi-rat-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un -  (1),  and  Eng. 
aspirated.]  Not  aspirated;  not  pronounced  or 
written  with  an  aspirate. 

“The  iEolic  verb  unaspirated .” — Dr.  Parr ,  in  British 
Critic ,  iii.  121. 

*tin-3LS-pir’-liig,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
aspiring.]  Not  aspiring;  not  ambitious;  modest.] 
“To  be  modest  and  unaspiring,  in  honor  preferring  one 
another.  ”  — Rogers . 

tin-^S-sail'-^L-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
assailable.] 

1.  Not  assailable:  incapable  of  being  assailed; 
proof  against  assault. 

“And  eke  the  fastnesse  of  his  dwelling  place. 

Both  unassailable ,  gaue  him  great  ayde.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  ix.  5. 

2.  Not  to  be  moved  or  shaken  from  a  purpose; 
immovable. 

“Yet  in  the  number  do  I  know  but  one 
That  unassailable  holds  on  his  rank.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar ,  iii.  1. 

3.  Incontestable;  as,  an  unassailable  argument. 
tin-?LS-sailed  ,  adj.  [Pref.  tm-  (1),  and  English 

assailed.]  Not  assailed  ;  not  attacked. 

“To  keep  my  life  and  honor  unassailed.” 

Milton:  Comus,  220. 

*tin-9,s-sault'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
assaultable .]  Not  assaultable  ;  unassailable. 

“The  rocke  is  vnassaultable.”  —  Hackluyt:  Voyages , 

ii.  111. 

*fin-?LS-sault'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
assaulted .]  Not  assaulted. 

“Leave  the  place  unassaulted.” — Idler,  No.  20. 
tin-as-sayed',  *un-as-saied,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  En g.  assayed.] 

1.  Untried,  unattempted. 

“At  this  moment  unassayed  in  song.” 

Cowper:  Task,  iii.  451. 

2.  Not  subjected  to  assay  or  trial. 

“And  what  is  faith,  love,  virtue,  unassayed 

Alone,  without  exterior  help  sustained?” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  335. 

tin-as-sim'-Il-at-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng. 

assimilated.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Not  assimilated;  not  made  simi¬ 
lar. 

2.  Physiol. :  Not  having  undergone  the  process  of 
assimilation  [Assiivhlation,  2.] ;  not  having  been 
assimilated  to  the  substance  or  textures  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  or  plant  into  which  it  has  been  taken. 


tin-^s-sist'-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
assisted.]  Not  assisted;  not  helped  or  aided;  un¬ 
aided. 

“  Bore  unassisted  the  whole  charge  of  the  war  by  sea.’ 

Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

tin-3,s-sist'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
assisting.]  Not  assisting ;  giving  no  aid. 

“  Nor  StheneJns,  with  unassisting  hands, 

Remained  unheedful  of  his  lord’s  commands.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  v.  395. 

tin-9.s-sum'-lng,  a.  [Pref .un-  (1),  and  English 
assuming.]  Not  assuming ;  not  arrogating  to  one’s 
self  more  notice  than  is  due ;  not  exhibiting  as¬ 
sumption  or  arrogance ;  not  arrogant  or  presuming ; 
modest. 

“  Comfort  have  thou  of  thy  merit, 

Kindly,  unassuming  spirit  !” 

Wordsworth:  To  the  Small  Celandine. 

tin-sts-sured'  (ss  as  sh),  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  assured .] 

*1.  Not  assured ;  not  bold  or  confident. 

“The  ensuing  treatise,  with  a  timorous  and  unassured 
countenance,  adventures  into  your  presence.” — GlanvilU 

*2.  Not  to  be  trusted. 

“  The  fained  friends,  the  unassured  foes.” 

Spenser:  An  Hymne  to  Loue. 

3.  Not  insured  against  loss ;  as,  unassured  prop¬ 
erty. 

*tin-as-ton'-ished,  *tin-as-ton'-isht,  a.  [Pref. 

un-  (1),  and  Eng.  astonished.]  Not  astonished. 

“  Unto  the  king  not  unastonisht  said.” 

Sandys:  Ovid ;  Metamorphoses  viii. 

*tin-as-tr6-nom'-lc-al,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  astronomical .]  Not  versed  in  astronomy. 

“  Presenting  to  the  unastronomical  a  picture  at  all  com 
prehensible.” — Poe:  Works  (1864),  ii.  127. 

*un-jit-9liieved',  a.  [Unachieved.] 

*tin-a-ton'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.tm-  (1),  and  English 
atonable .] 

1.  Not  capable  of  being  atoned  for  or  expiated. 

2.  Not  to  be  reconciled;  not  to  be  brought  into 
concord. 

“It  serves  to  divorce  any  untunable  or  unatonable  mat¬ 
rimony.” — Milton:  Tetraohordon . 

tin-a-toned',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  atoned.] 
Not  atoned  or  expiated. 

“  Or  can  you  recollect  the  various  frauds  you  may  have 
been  guilty  of,  yet  unatoned  for  by  a  fair  restitution?”— 
Gilpin:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser  7. 

tin-^t-taghed',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
attached.] 

1.  Not  attached,  fastened,  joined,  or  uLited. 

“  True  philosophy,  unattached  to  names  of  particular 
men.” — Knox:  Spiri  t  of  Despotism,  §34. 

2.  Not  belonging  or  attached  to  any  particular 
club  or  society. 

“Falsified  their  predictions  by  attracting  to  its  meets 
the  unattached  canoeists.” — Field,  Sept.  17,  1887. 

3.  Specifically : 

(1)  Law:  Not  seized  or  taken  as  on  account  of 
debt ;  not  arrested. 

“A  cutpurse  in  a  throng,  when  he  hath  committed  the 
fact,  will  cry  out,  My  masters,  take  heed  of  your  purses: 
and  he  that  is  pursued  will  cry,  Stop  thief,  that  by  this 
means  he  may  escape  unattached .” — Junius:  Sin  Stig¬ 
matized,  p.  368. 

(2)  Mil. :  Not  belonging  or  attached  to  anyone 
company  or  regiment,  or  on  half-pay.  (Said  of 
officers.) 

(3)  TJniv.:  Not  belonging  to  any  college  or  hall ; 
non-collegiate.  (Said  of  students.) 

tin-at-tacked',  adj.  [Pref.  tm- (1),  and  English 
attacked.]  Not  attacked. 

“It  will  not  be  safe  for  me  to  leave  it  behind  me 
unattacked.” — Burke:  Speech  on  Acts  of  Uniformity. 

tin-at-tain'-^l-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
attainable .]  Not  attainable;  not  to  be  gained  or 
obtained. 

“O  happiness  !  not  to  be  found, 

Unattainable  treasure,  adieu  !” 

Cowper:  On  Peace. 

tin-at-tain’-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unattainable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unattainable 
or  beyond  reach. 

“Despair  is  the  thought  of  the  unattainableness  of  any 
good.” — Locke:  Human  Understanding,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xx. 

tin-at-tained',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
attained.]  Not  attained. 

“  The  principal  object  which  I  had  in  view  was,  in  a 
great  measure,  unattained .” — Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  ii. 

*tin-at-taint'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 

attainted.] 

1.  Not  attainted. 

2.  Not  corrupted,  not  infected;  hence,  impartial, 
unbiased. 
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un-^t-tempt'-ed  (p  silent),  adj.  [Pref.  un -  (1), 
and  Eng.  attempted .] 

1.  Not  attempted  ;  not  essayed  ;  untried. 

“  Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme. ” 

Milton:  P .  L.,  i.  15. 

*2.  Not  tempted;  not  tried  or  proved,  as  by 
temptation. 

“For  my  hand,  as  unattempted  yet.” 

Shakesp. :  King  John ,  ii.  2. 

un- at-tempt -in g  (p  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  attempting .]  Not  attempting;  unenter¬ 
prising. 

“And  many  have  been  too  cautious  and  unattempting .” 
—  Waterland:  Works ,  vol.  vi.,  p.  18. 

un-9,t-tend'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
attended .] 

1.  Not  attended ;  having  no  retinue  or  attendants. 

“Your  constancy 
Hath  left  you  unattended .” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth ,  ii.  2. 

*2.  Not  attended  to  ;  not  dressed;  as,  unattended 
wounds. 

*un-£t-tend'-lhg,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
attending, ]  Not  attending ;  not  attentive  or  listen¬ 
ing;  inattentive. 

“Nay,  gentle  shepherd,  ill  is  lost  that  praise 
That  is  address’d  to  unattending  ears.” 

Milton:  Comus ,  272. 

un-^/t-ten -tive,  a.  [Pref.  un- ( 1),  and  English 
attentive .]  Not  attentive ;  inattentive. 

“Lonely  and  unattentive." — Thomson:  Spring. 

*un-at-test'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un- ( 1),  and  English 
attested.']  Not  attested ;  having  no  attestation, 
witness,  or  evidence. 

“Thus  God  has  not  left  himself  unattested .” — Bar- 
row:  On  the  Creed. 

*un-at-tire',  v.  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
attire.]  To  take  off  the  dress  or  attire  ;  to  undress. 

“We  both  left  Mr.  Schwellenberg  to  unattire .” — Miss 
Burney:  Diary ,  v.  209. 

im-g/t-tired  ,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
attired.]  Not  attired,  not  dressed,  undressed. 

“  Unattired  in  that  becoming  vest 
Religion  weaves  for  her.” 

Cowper:  Table  Talk ,  722. 

un-^Lt-tract  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
attracted .]  Not  attracted  ;  not  drawn  to. 

“  The  tide  revertive,  unattracted ,  leaves 
A  yellow  wave  of  idle  sands  behind.” 

Thomson:  On  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

ti'-nau,  s.  [Native  name.] 

ZoOl.:  Cholcepus  didacty lus,  the  Twq-toed  Sloth. 
The  name  is  also  applied  to  the  varieties  of  this 
species  (which  some  naturalists  raise  to  specific 
rank).  They  are  about  the  size  of  large  monkeys, 
and  range  from  Costa  Rica  to  Brazil.  They  differ 
greatly  in  the  color  and  length  of  the  hair,  which 
varies  from  a  dark  brown  to  a  whitey-brown  tint, 
and  some  individuals  have  a  kind  of  crest  on  the 
head. 

un-au'-dl-enged,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  English 
audienc(e) ;  -ed.]  Not  admitted  to  an  audience. 

“Cruel  to  send  back  to  town,  unaudienced,  unseen,  a 
man  of  his  business  and  importance.”  —  Richardson: 
Clarissa ,  v.  183. 

un-au-spi'-cious,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
auspicious .]  Not  auspicious;  inauspicious,  un¬ 
favorable. 

“Haste,  and  break  off  your  unauspicious  rites.” 

Rowe:  Royal  Convert ,  iv. 

*un-au-then'-tic,  *un-au-then'-tic-al,  *un- 
au-ten-tic-all,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  authen¬ 
tic.]  Not  authentic;  not  genuine  or  true;  apoc¬ 
ryphal. 

“  By  the  auctoritie  of  any  suche  unautenticall  bookes.” 
— Udall:  John  xxii. 

un-au-then'-ti-cat-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
English  authenticated.]  Not  authenticated;  not 
attested ;  not  shown  to  be  true. 

“The  instances  themselves  are  unauthenticated  by  testi¬ 
mony.”—  Paley:  Nat.  Theology ,  ch.  xxiii. 

un-au'-thor-Ize,  *un-au-thor-yshe,  verb  t. 
[Pref.  un-  (2) ,  and  Eng.  authorize.]  To  disown  ;  to 
treat  as  spurious. 

“He  hath  unauthoryshed  his  own  naturall  king,  Edward 
the  Syxte,  notynge  hym  an  usurper.” — Bale:  Declaration 
of  Bonner1  s  Articles.  (Art.  xix. ) 

un-au'-thor-Ized,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
authorized.]  Not  authorized;  not  warranted  by 
proper  authority. 

“The  dedication  of  the  second  statue  was  an  unauthor¬ 
ized  act.” — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (ed.  1855),  ch. 

xii. 

*un-au-tor  -l-tied,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  English 
authority ,  and  suff.  -ed.]  Unauthorized.  ( Milton : 
Animad.  on  Rem.  Def .)  (Pref.) 


un-a-vail'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un -  (1),  and  English 
available.]  Not  available;  not  effectual;  vain, 
useless,  unavailing. 

“  Their  proofs  are  unavailable  to  show  that  Scripture 
affordeth  no  evidence  for  the  inequality  of  pastors.” — 
Hooker:  Eccles.  Politie ,  bk.  vii.,  §11. 

un-a-vail'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unavailable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unavailable. 

“  Doubting  the  unavailableness  of  those  former  incon¬ 
veniences.” — Sandy s:  State  of  Religion ,  L.  3. 

un-a-vail'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  avail¬ 
ing-]  Not  availing,  not  effectual ;  not  having  the 
desired  effect ;  useless. 

“The  pang  of  unavailing  prayer.” 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe ,  i. 

un-a-vail'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unavailing ;  -ly.] 
In  a  manner  to  be  of  no  avail ;  without  avail. 
( Richardson .) 

un-a-venged',  *un-ad-venged,  adj.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  avenged.]  Not  avenged,  not  pun¬ 
ished  ;  not  having  obtained  retaliation,  revenge,  or 
satisfaction ;  unatoned  for. 

“  They  were  cruelly  butchered;  yet  not  unavenged .” — 
Milton:  Hist.  Eng.,  bk.  iv. 

*un-a-vised,  *un-a-vysed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 

and  Eng.  avised.] 

1.  Unadvised,  unaware. 

“And  when  they  sounden  by  freeltee  unavised  sodenly.” 
— Chaucer:  The  Persones  Tale. 

2.  Ill-advised,  rash. 

“  Who  forsothe  is  unavysed  to  speken  shal  felen  euelis.” 
— Wy cliff e:  Prov.,  xiii  3. 

*un-a-vise-ly,  adv.  [Unavised.]  Rashly,  incon¬ 
siderately.  \Wy  cliff e:  1  Timothy ,  v.  1.) 

u'-na  v5'-9e,  phr.  [Lat.]  With  one  voice ;  unan¬ 
imously. 

un-^i-vdld'-^L-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-,  and  Eng.  avoid¬ 
able.] 

1.  Not  avoidable  ;  not  able  to  be  avoided ;  inevit¬ 
able. 

“  Bringing  themselves  into  unavoidable  and  unneces¬ 
sary  troubles.” — Bunyan:  Pilgrim1  s  Progress ,  pt.  i. 

*2.  Incapable  of  being  made  null  and  void. 

un-a-v6id'-a-ble-ness,un-a-voyd-a-ble-ness, 
s.  [Eng.  unavoidable ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  unavoidable;  inevitableness. 

“  The  importunity  of  pain,  and  unavoidableness  of  sen¬ 
sations.” — Glanvill. 

un-a- v6id  -9,-bly ,  adv.  [Eng.  unavoidable); 
-ly.]  In  an  unavoidable  manner ;  inevitably  ;  in  a 
manner  precluding  failure  or  escape. 

“  Must  unavoidably  torture  the  minds  of  the  vicious.” — 
Seeker:  Sermons ,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  19. 

un-a-VOld'-ed,  adv .  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
avoided.] 

1.  Not  avoided;  not  escaped  or  shunned. 

“Whose  unavoided  eye  is  murderous.” 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  iv.  1. 

*2.  Unavoidable,  inevitable. 

“  And  unavoided  is  the  danger  now.” 

Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  ii.  1. 

un-a-vowed',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
avowed.]  Not  avowed  or  acknowledged  openly. 

“The  real,  but  unavowed  cause.” — Lewis:  Cred.  Early 
Roman  Hist.  (ed.  1855),  ii.  463. 

un-a-waked',  un-^i-wak'-ened,  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  awaked,  awakened.] 

1.  Not  awaked  or  awakened ;  not  roused  from 
sleep. 

2.  Not  roused  from  spiritual  slumber,  torpor,  or 
stupidity. 

“  Unawakened  dream  beneath  the  blaze 
Of  truth.”  Thomson:  On  Sir  I.  Newton. 

un-a-ware',  a.  &  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
aware.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Not  aware;  ignorant;  not  heeding; 
careless,  inattentive.  (Only  used  predicatively.) 

B.  As  adv.:  Unawares,  suddenly,  ignorantly, 
undesignedly. 

“  Deploring  Itylus,  whom  she  destroyed 

(Her  son  by  royal  Zethus)  unaware.” 

Cowper:  Ho?ner1s  Odyssey,  xix. 

un-a-ware§',  adv.  [Pref.  un -  (1),  and  Eng.  aware f 
with  adverbial  suff.  s,  as  in  betimes ,  &c.] 

1.  Without  warning  given;  suddenly,  unexpect¬ 
edly. 

“  Take  the  great-grown  traitor  unawares .” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iv.  8. 

2.  Without  intention ;  undesignedly. 

“It  is  my  father’s  face, 

Whom  in  this  conflict  I  un1  wares  have  killed.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  5. 

*1T  At  unawares ,  at  unaware:  Unexpectedly,  un¬ 
awares. 
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un-awed',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  awed\ 
Not  awed  ;  unrestrained  by  fear  or  awe. 

“  With  anxious  tremors,  yet  unawed  by  fear, 

The  faithful  pair  before  the  throne  appear.” 

Byron:  Nisus  and  Euryalus, 

un-backed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  backed .j 

1.  Not  backed ;  not  having  been  taught  to  bear  a 
rider ;  unbroken,  as  a  horse. 

“Like  unback1  d  colts,  they  prick’d  their  ears.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iv. 

2.  Not  moved  back  or  backward. 

3.  Unsupported;  left  without  aid,  countenance, 
or  encouragement. 

“  Let  the  weight  of  thine  own  infamy 
Fall  on  the  unsupported  and  unback1  d.1* 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  iii. 

4.  Not  supported  by  bets. 

un-baf '-fled  (le  as  el),  ctdj.  [Pref.  un -  (1),  and 
Eng.  baffled.]  Not  baffled  or  defeated;  not  con¬ 
founded. 

ilUnbaffled  powers  of  vision.” 

Worsdworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

un-bag’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  bag.]  To 
allow  to  escape  from  a  bag ;  as,  to  unbag  a  fox. 

un-bagged',  pa. par.  &  a.  [In  sense  1,  from  unbag, 
v. ;  in  sense  2,  from  pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bagged. ] 

1.  Permitted  to  escape  from  a  bag;  ejected  from 
a  bag. 

2.  Not  put  into  a  bag. 

*un-bail'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bail¬ 
able.]  Not  able  to  be  bailed  ;  not  admitting  of  bail. 

un-baked',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  baked.\ 
Not  baked  ;  hence,  immature. 

“  All  the  unbaked  and  doughy  youth  of  a  nation.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well ,  iv.  5. 

un-bal'-an9ed,  a.  [Pref.  un -  (1),  and  Eng.  bal¬ 
anced.  ] 

1.  Not  balanced,  as  a  pair  of  scales;  not  in  equi¬ 
poise. 

“And  thou,  who  never  yet  of  human  wrong 
Left  the  unbalanced  scale,  great  Nemesis!  ” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold ,  iv.  132. 

2.  Not  balanced;  not  in  proper  subordination ; 

nsteady  ;  easily  swayed  or  moved. 

“  Thus  good  or  bad,  to  one  extreme  betray 

The  unbalanced  mind,  and  snatch  the  man  away.” 

Pope:  Imitation  of  Horace,  bk.  i.,  ep.  6. 

3.  Not  brought  to  an  equality  of  debit  and  credit;, 
as,  an  unbalanced  account. 

4.  Not  equal  or  balanced  in  power,  authority,  or 
weight ;  as,  unbalanced  parties. 

un-bal'-l&st,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  bah 
last ,  v.]  To  put  ballast  out  from  ;  to  discharge  bal¬ 
last  from. 

“It  is  necessary  time  and  pains  that  is  given  to  the  un¬ 
ballasting  of  a  ship.” — Leighton:  Com.  upon  1  Peter. 

*un-bal'-last,  *un-bal-laced,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1)„ 
and  Eng.  ballast ,  s.]  Unballasted. 

“The  unballast  vessel  rides 

Cast  to  and  fro,  the  sport  of  winds  and  tides.” 

Addison:  Ovid ;  Metamorphoses,  ii.  187. 

un-bal'-l^ist-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [In  sense  l.frons-' 
unballast ,  v. ;  in  sense  2,  from  pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
ballasted.] 

1.  With  the  baHast  discharged. 

2.  Not  furnished  with  ballast ;  not  kept  steady  b$ 
ballast  or  weight ;  unsteady. 

“What  wonder  is  it  to  see  unballas  ted  vessels  .  .  .  ti 
be  tossed  to  and  fro  upon  the  waves?” — Brinsley:  Spirit¬ 
ual  Vertigo,  p.  76. 

*un-band'-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English . 
banded.]  Not  banded;  stripped  of  a  band;  un¬ 
fastened. 

“Then  your  hose  should  be  ungartered,  your  bonnet 
unbanded,  your  sleeve  unbuttoned.” — Shakesp.:  As  Yon 
Like  It,  iii.  2. 

un-bank',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  bankt 
v.]  To  take  a  bank  from  ;  to  open  by  or  as  by  level¬ 
ing  or  removing  banks. 

“  Unbank  the  hours 

To  that  soft  overflow.”  Taylor:  Edwin  the  Fair,  i.  5. 

un-bap-tized',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bap¬ 
tized]  Not  baptized ;  not  having  received  baptism. 

“Infantes  dyeng  unbaptized .” — More:  Workes,  p.1,287. 

im-bar',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  bar,  v.]  To 
remove  the  bar  or  bars  from  ;  to  unfasten,  to  open. 

“  I  then  unbarred  the  gates, 

When  I  removed  their  tutelary  fates.” 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  xiii. 

*un-bar -bc^ized,  a.  [Prefix  ww-  (1),  and  Eng. 
barbarized.]  Civilized. 

“Lead  a  life  totally  unbarbarized .” — Mission:  Travels 
in  England  (ed.  Ozell),  p.  150. 

un-barbed  ,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (l),and  Eng.  barbedl 

(do 
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*1.  Ordinary  Language: 

(1)  Lit.:  Not  shaven;  untrimmed. 

“  Must  I  go  shew  them  my  unbarbed  sconce?  ” 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  iii.  2. 

(2)  Fig. :  Unmown  ;  rough. 

“The  laboring  hunter  tufts  the  thick  unbarbed 

grounds.”  Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  18. 

2.  Bot.  &  Zodl. :  Not  furnished  with  barbs  [Barb 
(1),  s.,  B.  1]  ;  not  having  reversed  points. 

*un-bar'-bered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bar¬ 
tered.]  Unshaven,  unkempt. 

“  We’d  a  hundred  Jews  to  larboard, 

Unwashed,  uncombed,  unbarbered .” 

Thackeray :  White  Squall. 

un-bark'  (1),  V.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  3,  and  English 
bark  (2),  v.]  To  divest  of  bark ;  to  strip  the  bark  off 
or  from ;  to  bark. 

“A  tree  being  unbarked  some  space  at  the  bottom.” — 
Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  654. 

un-bark'  (2),  *un-barke,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  bark  (3),  s.]  To  disembark,  to  land. 

“Wee  did  vnbarke  our  selues  and  went  on  lande.” — 
Hackluyt:  Voyages,  iii.  448. 

un-bar-rl-cade',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
barricade.]  To  remove  a  barricade  or  barricades 
from ;  to  open,  to  unbar. 

“Fill  up  the  foss6,  unbarricade  the  doors.” — Sterne: 
Sent.  Journey;  The  Passport. 

un-bar-ri-ca-doed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
barricadoed. ]  Not  barricadoed,  stopped,  or  blocked 
up ;  open,  unobstructed. 

“  The  unbarricadoed  streets.” — Burke:  Letter  to  William 
Elliot,  Esq. 

*un-base’,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  base,  a.] 
Not  base,  mean,  or  disgraceful;  not  low  or  degrad¬ 
ing. 

“How  should  we  know  thy  soul  had  been  secured, 

In  honest  counsels,  and  in  way  unbase  f  ” 

Daniel:  To  Henry  Wriothesly. 

un-bash  -f  ul,  *un-bashed’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  bashful,  bashed.]  Not  bashful;  bold, 
impudent,  shameless,  unabashed. 

“Nor  did  not  with  unbashful  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility.” 

Shakesp. :  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  3. 

*un-bat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bated.] 

1.  Not  diminished;  unabated. 

"  Where  is  the  horse  that  doth  untread  again 
His  tedious  measure  with  the  unbated  fire 
That  he  did  pace  them  first?  ” 

Shakesp..  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  6. 

*2.  Not  provided  with  a  button  on  the  point; 
anblunted. 

“You  may  choose 

A  sword  unbated.”  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

fin-bathed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bathed.] 
Not  bathed  ;  not  wet. 

“The  blade  returned  unbathed,  and  to  the  handle  bent.” 

Dryden:  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  599. 

un-bat  -tered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  bat¬ 
tered.]  Not  battered;  not  bruised  or  damaged  by 
blows. 

“Or  else  my  sword,  with  an  unbattered  edge, 

I  sheath  again  undeeded.” — Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  v.  7. 

*un-bay',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English  bay.] 
To  set  free  or  open  ;  to  free  from  restraint. 

“I  ought  now  to  loose  the  reins  of  my  affections,  to 
unbay  the  current  of  my  passion,  and  love  on  without 
boundary  or  measure.” — Norris.  Miscellany. 

*un-be',  v.  i.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  be.]  Not 
to  be ;  to  become  another. 

“How  oft,  with  danger  of  the  field  beset, 

Or  with  home  mutinies,  could  he  unbe 
Himself!  ”  Old  Play  in  Annandale. 

un-bear’,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  bear.]  To 
take  the  bearing-rein  off.  (Said  of  a  horse.) 

“  Unbear  him  half  a  moment  to  freshen  him  up.” — 
Dickens:  Bleak  House,  ch.  lvi. 

un-bear -9, -ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bear¬ 
able.]  Not  able  to  be  borne  or  endured ;  unendur¬ 
able,  intolerable. 

“The  monotony  of  life  on  the  island  became  so  unbear¬ 
able  sometimes  that  change  was  imperative.” — St.  James’s 
Gazette,  Jan.  14,  1888. 

un-bear'-3.-blf.  adv.  [Eng.  unbearable)  ;  -ly.] 
In  an  unbearable  manner  or  degree ;  intolerably ; 
insufferably. 

un-beard'-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
bearded.] 

1.  Not  bearded;  having  no  beard;  beardless. 
(Said  of  persons.) 

“Th’  unbearded  youth,  his  guardian  once  being  gone, 

Loves  dogges  and  horses.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Horace;  Art  of  Poetry. 

2.  Not  bearded ;  having  no  beard  or  awns.  (Said 
of  grain.) 


*un-bear-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bear¬ 
ing.]  Not  bearing  or  producing  fruit;  barren, 
sterile. 

“With  his  pruning-hook  disjoin 
Unbearing  branches  from  their  head.” 

Dryden:  Horace,  Ep.  ii.  20. 

un-beast',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  beast.] 
To  divest  of  the  form  or  qualities  of  a  beast. 

“  Let  him  unbeast  the  beast  (as  heretofore 
Phoronis)  and  her  wanton  shape  restore.” 

Sandys:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses,  ii. 

un-beat'-^n,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  beaten.] 

1.  Not  beaten ;  not  flogged ;  not  struck. 

“And  even  for  conscience  sake,  unspurr’d,  unbeaten, 
Brought  us  six  miles.”  Corbet:  Iter  Boreale . 

2.  Not  rendered  smooth  by  the  feet  of  multitudes 
passing  along  it;  untrodden.  (Used  also  figura¬ 
tively.) 

“Through  paths  unknown,  unbeaten.” 

Young:  Letter  to  Mr.  Tickell. 

3.  Not  beaten  or  surpassed. 

*un-beau'-te-oiis,  *im-beau’-tl-ful,  a.  [Prefix 

un-  (1),  and  Eng.  beauteous,  beautiful.]  Not  beau¬ 
teous  ;  not  beautiful ;  not  possessed  of  beauty. 

“A  lady  of  great  virtue,  though  of  a  very  unbeautiful 
person.” — Clarendon:  Religion  and  Policy,  ch.  vi. 

*un-bea'~vered,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
beavered.]  With  the  beaver  or  hat  off  ;  uncovered. 

“  Brethren  unbeavered  then  shall  bow  their  head.” 

Oay:  The  Espousal. 

♦un-be-cloud  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
beclouded .] 

1.  Not  beclouded,  not  clouded,  not  dim;  as,  an 
unbeclouded  day. 

2.  Seeing  clearly. 

“  With  unbeclouded  eyes.” — Watts:  Hymns. 

*im-be-c6me  ,  v.  i.  or  t.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
become.]  To  misbecome ;  to  be  the  reverse  of  be¬ 
coming. 

“It  neither  unbecomes  God  nor  men  to  be  moved  by 
reason.” — Bishop  Sherlock. 

un-be-com'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
becoming .] 

1.  Not  becoming,  not  suitable;  improper,  inde¬ 
cent,  indecorous. 

“  No  thought  of  flight, 

None  of  retreat,  no  unbecoming  deed 

That  argued  fear.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  237. 

*2.  Not  becoming  some  person  or  thing. 

un-be-com  -ing-ly,  adv.  [English  unbecoming ; 
-ly.]  In  an  unbecoming  manner ;  unsuitably,  im¬ 
properly,  indecently ;  as.  He  behaved  himself  un¬ 
becomingly. 

un-be-com'-Ing-ness,  s.  [English  unbecoming ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unbecoming ; 
unsuitableness ;  incongruity  with  one’s  years,  char¬ 
acter,  profession,  or  position;  impropriety,  inde¬ 
corousness. 

“  If  words  are  sometimes  to  be  used,  they  ought  to  be 
grave,  kind,  and  sober,  representing  the  ill  or  unbecom¬ 
ingness  of  the  fault.” — Locke:  Education,  §  77. 

un-bed',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  bed.]  To 
raise,  rouse,  or  remove  from  a  bed. 

“Eels  unbed  themselves,  and  stir  at  the  voice  of  thun¬ 
der.” — Walton:  Angler. 

*un-bed'-ded,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
bedded.] 

1.  Raised  or  roused  from  bed ;  disturbed. 

2.  Applied  to  a  bride  whose  marriage  had  not 
been  consummated. 

“We  deem’d  it  best  that  this  unbedded  bride 

Should  visit  Chester,  there  to  live  recluse.” 

Taylor:  Edwin  the  Fair,  iii.  8. 

un-be-dlnned  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  English  be-, 
pref.,  and  dinned.]  Not  made  noisy. 

“A  princely  music  unbedinned  with  drums.” 

Leigh  Hunt:  Rimini,  i. 

*un-beened',  a.  _  [Pref.  un-  (1)  ;  Eng.  been,  and 
-ed.]  Without  having  been  or  existed. 

“And  root  of  motion  unliv’d,  unbeen’d,  they  leave 
In  their  vain  thoughts.” 

More:  Song  of  the  Soul,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  i.,  c.  i.,  st.  15. 

un-be-f It'-ting,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
befitting.]  Not  befitting  or  becoming ;  unbecoming, 
unsuitable. 

“Love  iB  full  of  unbefitting  strains.” 

Shakesp. :  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  v.  2. 

fin-be-fool',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2) ,  and  English  be¬ 
fool.] 

1.  To  restore  or  change  from  the  state  or  nature 
of  a  fool. 

“He  that  recovers  a  fool  must  first  unbefool  him  to 
that  degree  as  to  persuade  him  of  his  folly.” — South:  Ser¬ 
mons,  vol.  vii.,  ser.  8. 

2.  To  open  the  eyes  of  to  a  state  or  sense  of  folly. 

3.  To  undeceive. 


un-be-friend  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Engjv 
befriended.]  Not  befriended;  not  supported  bj 
friends ;  having  no  friends ;  friendless . 

“The  patronage  of  the  poor  and  unbefriended.” — Kilt 
ingback:  Sermons,  p.  287. 

un-be-get',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  beget.] 
To  deprive  of  life. 

“  When  they  are  disobedient  unbeget  ’em.” 

Beaum.  cfr  Flet.:  Humorous  Lieutenant,  iv.2. 

un-be-gllf,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  begilt.] 
Ungilded  ;  unrewarded  with  gold.  ( Taylor :  Virgin 
Widow,  v.  5.) 

*un-be-gin'-nlng,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
beginning. J  Having  no  beginning.  (See  extract 
under  Midless.) 

un-be-girt',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  begirt.] 
Not  encircled. 

“  A  finger  unbegirt  with  gold.” 

Deeble,  in  Davies.-  Microcosmos,  p.  104. 

un-be-got',  un-be-got  -t^n,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 

and  Eng.  begot,  begotten.] 

1.  Not  having  derived  existence  from  generation  ; 
having  existed  from  eternity  ;  self-existent ;  eternal. 

“Why  should  he  attribute  the  same  honor  to  matter, 
which  is  subject  to  corruption,  as  to  the  eternal,  unbegot¬ 
ten,  and  immutable  God  ?” — Stillingfleet. 

2.  Not  yet  begotten  or  generated. 

“Your  children  yet  unborn  and  unbegot.” 

Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  iii.  3. 

un-be-gulle',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
beguile.]  To  undeceive  ;  to  free  from  the  influence 
of  deceit. 

“That  he  might  unbeguile  and  win  them.” — Walton: 
Life  of  Hooker. 

un-be-gulled',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
beguiled.]  Not  beguiled  or  deceived;  undeceived. 

“To  tif  intent  thou  liue  unbeguiled.” — Golden  Boke, 
ch.  xlii. 

un-be-gun',  *un-be~gonne,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 

and  Eng.  begun.] 

1.  Not  yet  begun. 

*2.  Having  had  no  beginning. 

“The  mighty  God  which  unbegonne 
Stonte  of  himselfe.”  Gower:  C,  A.f  viii. 
un-be-held',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  beheld.] 
Not  beheld  or  seen  ;  not  visible  one’s  self. 

“  These  then,  though  unbeheld  in  deep  of  night.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  674. 

*un-be-hov -a-ble,  *un-be-hove-ly,  a.  [Pref. 

un-  (1),  and  English  behovable ;  behovely.]  Not 
behovable  ;  not  fitting ;  not  needful. 

“  Whiche  of  his  kynde  is  moiBt  and  colde, 

And  vnbehovely  many  folde.” 

Gower :  C.  A.,  iv. 

*un-be’-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  being.] 
Not  existing. 

“  Beings,  yet  unbeing.” — Browne. 
*un-be-known'  (k  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng .  beknown.]  Not  known  ;  unknown.  {Vulgar.) 
(Usually  foUowed  by  to.) 

“I  was  there  unbeknown  to  Mrs.  Bardell.” — Dickens : 
Pickwick,  ch.  xxxiv. 

un-be-lief’,  *un-be-leefe,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  ant 

Eng.  belief.] 

1.  The  withholding  of  belief ;  disbelief. 

“For  the  mind  doth,  by  every  degree  of  affected  un¬ 
belief,  contract  more  and  more  of  a  general  indisposition 
toward  believing.” — Atterbury.  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  2. 

2.  Infidelity ;  disbelief  of  divine  revelation. 

“  Their  unbeleefe  in  that  case  we  may  not  impute  vnto 
any  weakness  or  vnsufficiency  in  the  means.” — Hooker: 
Ecclesiasticall  Politie,  bk.  v.,  §  22. 

3.  Disbelief  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel;  distrust 
of  God’s  promises,  faithfulness,  &c. 

“  Take  heed  lest  there  be  in  any  of  you  an  evil  heart  of 
unbelief  in  departing  from  the  living  God.” — Hebrews 
iii.  12. 

*un-be-lief -f  ul,  *un-be-leve-ful,  *un-bi-lee- 
ful,  a.  [Eng.  unbelief ;  - ful{l ).]  Full  of  unbelief ; 
unbelieving. 

“He  that  is  unbeleveful  to  the  sone,  schal  not  se  ever- 
lastinge  lyf.” — Wycliffe:  John  iii. 

*un-be-lief -ful-ness,  *un-bi-lieve-ful-ness, 

subst.  [Eng.  unbeliefful ;  -ness.]  Unbelief,  want  of 
faith. 

“And  anon  the  fadir  of  the  child  criynge  with  teeris 
seide,  Lord,  I  beleve,  help  thou  myn  vnbilievefulness.” — 
Wycliffe:  Mark  ix.  23. 

*un-be-liev-a,-bir-I-t?,  s.  [Eng.  unbelievable; 
-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unbelievable ; 
incredibility. 

“Hypocrisy  and  unbelievability."  —  Carlyle:  Life  of 
Sterling,  pt.  i.,  ch.  xv. 

un-be-liev’-a-ble,  *un-be-lev-a-ble,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  believable.]  Not  to  be  believed; 
incredible. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  car,  rffle,  fill;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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unblade 


,  v.  t.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 


*un-be-lieve' 

believe.] 

1.  Not  to  believe  or  trust;  to  disbelieve;  to  dis¬ 
credit. 

“As  I,  thus  wrong'd,  hence  unbelieved  go.” 

Shakesp, :  Measure  for  Measure ,  v. 

2.  Not  to  believe  or  think  real  or  true;  to  disbo* 
lieve  the  reality  or  existence  of. 

“Through  seas 
Unknown,  and  unbeliev' d” 

Beaum.  Flet. :  Woman’s  Prize,  ii.  2. 

un-be-liev  -er,  *un-be-leev-er,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  believer .] 

*!•  An  incredulous  or  unbelieving  person ;  one 
who  will  not  or  does  not  believe. 

“Brother  goeth  to  law  with  brother,  and  that  before 
the  unbelievers.” — 1  Cor.  vi.  6. 

2.  Specif. :  An  infidel ;  one  who  discredits  revela¬ 
tion  or  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel. 

IT  More  widely  extended  to  one  who  does  not 
believe  in  or  hold  a  particular  religion. 

“  [They]  think  through  unbelievers'  blood 
Lies  their  directest  path  to  heaven.” 

Moore :  Fire -  W orshipers. 

un-be-liev’-Ing,  *un-be-leev-ing,  adj.  [Pref. 
un-  U),  and  Eng.  believing.] 

1.  No .  ' 


.  ,nd?' ,  fPref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  un-be-trayed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  betrayed.-] 

benefited.  J  Not  benefited ;  having  received  no  benefit  Not  betrayed,  not  yet  betrayed. 

°r«^  ,  .  .  .  un-be-wailed’,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 

Unbenefitea  by  the  foundations  and  undignified  by  bewailed .]  Not  bewailed;  unlamented, 
the  graduation  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.”— Knox:  Lib. 
eral  Eduo.  (Appendix.) 


un-be-nev-o-len^e,  s.  [Eng.  unbenevolen(t)  { 
• ce .]  Ill-will ;  want  of  benevolence. 

“Such  marks  of  unbenevolence.” — J.  Collier;  Further 
Defense  of  Reasons,  p.  79. 

*un-be-nev'-0-l$nt,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

benevolent.]  Not  benevolent. 

“That  selfish  narrowness  of  spirit  which  inclines  men 
to  a  fierce  unbenevolent  behavior.” — Rogers. 


“But  let  determin’d  things  to  destiny 
Hold  unbewail’ d  their  way.” 

Shakesp. :  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  6. 

*un-be-ware’,  *un-be-ware§,  adv.  [Pref.  un 
(1),  and  Eng.  beware.]  Unaware,  unawares. 

“  Fulfyll  not  that  thou  hast  vowed  vnbewares.”  -Bate 
Apologie,  fol.  25. 

*un  be-wltgh',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
bewitch.]  To  neutralize  the  influence  of  imagined 
witchcraft  over ;  to  dissolve  a  spell  or  fascination 


*un-be-night  ed  (gh  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  which  holds  one  enthralled;  to  free  from  fascina 
and  Eng.  benighted.]  Not  benighted;  not  visited  tion,  deception,  or  delusion 
by  darkness. 

“  To  them  day 

Had  unbenighted  shone.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  682. 

*un-be-nlgn 


“Ordinary  experience  observed  would  unbewitch  men  as 
to  these  delusions.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  ix.,  ser.  6. 


$Ot  believing  or  trusting  ;  incredulous. 

“O  swain  of  unbelieving  mind!” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xiv.  431. 

2.  Infidel ;  discrediting  divine  revelation  or  the 
mission,  character,  and  doctrines  of  Christ. 

un-be-liev  -Ing-ly ,  a.  [Eng.  unbelieving;  -ly.]  *bereaven.]  Not  bereft. 
In  an  unbelieving  manner;  with  unbelief  ;  incredu¬ 
lously. 

un-be-lSved’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  be¬ 
loved.]  Not  beloved. 

“Whoe’er  you  are,  not  unbelov’d  by  heaven.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  Mneid,  i.  536. 
un-belt',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  belt,  v.] 

To  unfasten  or  undo  the  belt  of ;  to  ungird. 


-  (gr  silent),  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  benign.]  Not  benign  ;  malignant,  malevolent. 
“  Unbeniyn  aversion  or  contempt.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion ,  bk.  iv. 
un-bent’,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Unbend.] 
un-be-numb'  ( b  silent),  *  un-be-num’,  v.  t. 
[Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  benumb.]  To  relieve  or  free 
from  numbness  ;  to  restore  sensation  to. 

“  Unbenums  his  sinews  and  his  flesh.” 

Sylvester:  Handle  Crafts,  237. 

* u n -b e - r e a, '- v en ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 


‘  Arms,  empty  of  her  child,  she  lifts, 
With  spirit  unbereaven.” 

E.  B.  Browning:  Child’s  Grave  at  Florence. 


“Snatched  in  startled  haste  unbelted  brands.” 

Byron:  Lara,  i. 

un-bend',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref,  un-  (2), and  Eng.  bend.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  free  from  flexure;  to  make  straight;  to 
straighten. 

“Their  strong  bows  already  were  unbent.” 

Drayton:  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

2.  To  relax  ;  to  remit  from  a  strain  or  exercise ;  to 
set  at  ease  for  a  time. 

“A  laughing  wildness  half  unbent  his  brow !” 

Byron:  Corsair,  ii.  13. 

II.  Nautical: 

1.  To  unfasten  from  the  yards  and  stays,  as  sails. 

2.  To  cast  loose,  as  a  cable  from  the  anchor. 

3.  To  untie,  as  a  rope. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  become  relaxed  or  unbent. 

2.  To  rid  one’s  self  of  restraint;  to  act  with  free¬ 
dom  ;  to  abandon  stiffness  or  austerity  of  manner. 

“These  exhibitions  endeared  him  to  the  common 
people,  who  always  love  to  see  the  great  unbend.” — Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

un-bend’-Ing,  o.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 

bending.] 

1.  Not  suffering  flexure ;  stiff. 

“The  short  unbending  neck  of  the  elephant  is  compen- 
eensated  by  the  length  and  flexibility  of  his  proboscis.” 
— Paley:  Nat.  Theol.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  Unyielding,  resolute,  inflexible.  (Said  of  a  per¬ 
son,  or  his  temper,  mood,  &c.) 

“A  haughty  and  unbending  spirit.” — Lewis:  Cred.  Early 
Roman  Hist.  (ed.  1855),  ii.  155. 

3.  Unyielding,  inflexible.  (Said  of  things.) 

“Taking  counsel  of  unbending  Truth.” 

Wordsworth:  King  of  Sweden. 

4.  Given  up  temporarily  to  relaxation,  freedom, 
or  amusement. 

“I  hope  it  may  entertain  your  lordships  at  an  unbend¬ 
ing  hour.” — Rowe. 

un-bend-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unbending;  -ly.] 
In  an  unbending  manner;  resolutely,  firmly,  ob¬ 
stinately. 

un-bend  -ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unbending;  -Mess.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unbending ;  inflexi¬ 
bility,  obstinacy. 

un-ben'-e-fl^ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
beneficed.]  Not  hoi  ding  or  possessed  of  a  benefice- 
“The  rest  unbenefic' d  your  sects  maintain.” 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  184. 

*un-ben-e-fl  -cial  (ci  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  beneficial.]  Not  beneficial;  not  advan¬ 
tageous. 


un-be-reft’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bereft.] 
Not  bereft  or  bereaved ;  not  taken  away. 

“Seven,  unbereft 

By  seas  and  cruell  stormes,  alone  are  left.” 

Sandys:  Virgil’s  JEneid. 

un-be-seem',  v.  t. 

seem.] 


[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  be- 


un-bl'-AS,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  bias,  v.] 
To  remove  a  bias  from  ;  to  set  free  from  bias  or  pre¬ 
possession. 

“The  truest  service  a  private  man  may  do  his  country, 
is  by  unbiassing  his  mind,  as  much  as  possible,  between 
the  rival  powers.” — Swift. 

un-bl  -Ased,  un-bl'-g.ssed,  *un-by-assed,  adj. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  biased.]  Not  biased;  free 
from  bias,  prepossession,  or  prejudice  ;  impartial. 

“  The  humble  and  unbiassed  minds  of  the  illiterate.” — 
Seeker:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,ser.  10. 

un-bl'-ased-ly,  un-bl-assed-ly,  adv.  [English 
unbiased;  -ly.]  In  an  unbiased  manner;  without 
bias  or  prejudice ;  with  impartiality. 

“Never  fail  to  judge  himself,  and  judge  unbiassedly,  of 
all  that  he  receives  from  others.” — Locke:  Conduct  of  the 
Understanding,  §  3. 

un-bl-gtsed-ness,  un-bl  -assed-ness,  s.  [Eng. 
unbiased ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  un¬ 
biased  ;  absence  of  bias,  impartiality. 

“In  the  close  of  his  tract  his  unbiasedness  is clearlypro- 
fessed.” — Preface  to  Bp.  Hall’s  Remains,  sign,  b,  2,  (1660.) 


,  ,  ...  ,  .  ,  .  *un-bld’  (1),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bid  (1), 

E  _°_  unbeseemm g  to;  to  act  in  a  verb.]  Not  having  said  prayers.  ( Spenser :  F.Q., 

I.  ix.  54.) 


manner  unbecoming  or  unsuitable  to. 


“Ah  !  mayest  thou  ever  be  what  now  thou  art. 

Nor  unbeseem  the  promise  of  thy  spring.” 

Byron:  To  I  ant  he. 

2.  To  be  unbecoming  or  not  worthy  of. 

“  Uncivil,  rude  language,  unbeseeming  the  modesty  of  a 
virgin  to  see  or  hear.” — Strype:  Eccles.  Mem;  Q.  Mary  (an. 
1556). 

un-be-seem  -ing,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
beseeming.]  Unbecoming,  unseemly. 

“These  lusts  were  unbeseeming  even  their  former  con. 
dition  as  Jews;  but  much  more  unsuitable  to  them,  as 
now,  Christians.” — Leighton;  Com.  on  1  Peter  iv. 

un-be-seem-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unbeseeming; 
-ly.]  In  an  unbecoming  manner  ;  unbecomingly. 

“  Equity  doth  exact,  and  gratitude  requireth,  and  all 
reason  dictateth,  that  we  Bhould  be  content;  or  that  in 
being  discontented  we  behave  ourselves  very  unbeseem, 
ingly  and  unworthily.” — Barrow:  Sei-mons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  6. 

un-be-seem'-Ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unbeseeming; 
-Mess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unbeseeming; 
unbecomingness. 

“The  unbeseemingness  for  her  person  and  state.” — Bp. 
Hall:  Contempt. ;  Jeroboam’s  Wife. 

un-be-sought  (ought  as  at),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  besought.]  Not  besought  or  entreated; 
not  asked  or  sought  by  entreaty. 

“And,  lest  cold 

Or  heat  should  injure  us,  His  timely  care 
Hath,  unbesought,  provided.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  V.  1,057. 

*un-be-speak  ,  V.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
bespeak.]  To  make  void  or  put  off,  as  something 
spoken  for  beforehand;  to  annul,  as  an  order  or 
engagement  for  a  future  time  ;  to  countermand. 

“To  unbespeak  his  diningwith  me  to  morrow.” — Pepys: 
Diary,  April  13,  1669. 

*un-be-spok’-en,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
bespoken.]  Not  bespoken;  not  ordered  beforehand. 

“  Swift,  unbespoken  pomps,  thy  steps  proclaim.” 

Dryden:  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  i.  242, 

tin-be-stowed  ,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
bestowed.]  Not  bestowed,  not  given  away,  as  in 
marriage. 

“He  had  now  but  one  son  and  one  daughter  un  be¬ 
stowed.” — Bacon:  Henry  VII.,  p.  216. 

*un-be-thlnk  ,  v.  i.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 


*un-bld'  (2),  a.  [Pref.  mm- ( 1),  and  Eng.  bid  (2), 
verb.]  Unbidden. 

“  Thorns  also  and  thistles  it  shall  bring  thee  forth 
Unbid.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  204. 

un-bid-den,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 

bidden.] 

1.  Not  having  been  bidden  or  commanded;  un¬ 
ordered;  hence,  spontaneous. 

“  Unbidden  herbs  and  voluntary  flowers, 

Thick  new-born  violets  a  soft  carpet  spread.” 

Pope:  Homer’ s Iliad, x iv.  396. 

2.  Not  having  been  invited;  uninvited. 

“  Why — ay— what  doth  he  here?— 

I  did  not  send  for  him — he  is  unbidden.” 

Byron:  Manfred,  iii.  4. 

*un-blde',  v.  i.  [A.  S.  onbidan.)  To  bide;  to 
remain  or  stay. 

“  And  the  kindly  stede  of  this  blisse,  is  in  soch  wil 
medled  to  unbide,  and  nodes  in  that  it  shuld  haue  his 
kindely  beyng.” — Chaucer:  Testament  ofLoue,  bk.  iii. 

un-big -ot-ed,  un-blg'-6t-ted,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  bigoted.]  Not  bigoted ;  free  from  bigotry. 

“  An  unbigoted  Roman  Catholic.”—  Addison:  Spectator. 
No.  213. 

un-bind’,  *un-bynde,  *un-bynd-en,  v.  t.  [Pref. 
un-  (2),  and  Eng.  bind,  v.]  To  untie  what  was  before 
fastened;  to  undo,  to  loose;  to  cut  free  from 
auackles. 

“  Those  cords  of  love  I  should  unbind.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  28. 

*un-blrd'-lf ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1)  ;  Eng  bird;  -ly.] 
Unlike  or  unworthy  of  a  bird. 

*un-blsh'-6p,  v.  t.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
bishop.]  To  deprive  of  the  office  or  dignity  of  a 
bishop ;  to  derive  of  episcopal  orders. 

“I  cannot  look  upon  Titus  as  so  far  unbishoped.” — 
South:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  5. 

*un-blt’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bit,  a.]  The 
same  as  Unbitten. 

“  Unbit  by  rage  canine  of  dying  rich.” — Young. 

fin-bit’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  bit.] 

Naut. :  To  remove  the  turns  of  from  the  bits :  as, 
to  unbit  a  cable. 

*un-blt’-ted,  «.  [Pref.  mm-  (1),  and  Eng.  bitted.] 


Uli-UC-UUlIlJi.  ,  U*  L  I  rtJUA  LLIl-  V-lJj  Cl  ITU  AUIlgllSlI  T  UU  UIW  L  f-  c 

bethink.]  To  change  one’s  mind;  to  do  something  Not  restrained  by  a  bit;  unbridled. 

Contrary  to  one’s  usual  practice.  “Our  carnal  stings,  our  unbitted  lusts.”  —  Shakesp: 

“The  Lacedaemonian  foot  .  .  .  unbethought  them-  Othello,  i.  3. 
selves  to  disperse.” — Cotton:  Montaigne’s  Essays,  ch.  xi.  *un-blade’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  blade, 

*un-be-tlde  ,  v.i.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  betide.]  s.]  To  take  out  of  the  number  of  blades  or  roaring 
To  fail  to  betide  ;  to  fail  in  happening.  boys.  ( Special  coinage^) _ 


b6il,  b6y;  p6ut,  jdwl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  £em;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  —  f. 

-tian  =  shAn.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


-cian, 
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unblamable 


4258  unbooted 


un-blam'-g,-ble,  *un-blame  -9,-ble,  a.  [Prefix 

un-  (1),  and  Eng.  blamable.]  Not  blamable,  not 
culpable;  not  chargeable  with  a  fault;  innocent; 
blameless. 

“  Some  lead  a  life  unblamable  and  just.” 

Gowper:  Truth ,  283. 

tin-blam'-?L-ble-ness,  *un-blame  -g.-ble  ness, 

8.  [Eng.  unblamable ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  unblamable  ;  freedom  from  fault  or  blame. 

“  Unblameableness  of  life  .  .  .  defends  the  person 
and  confirms  the  office.” — South:  Sermons ,  vol.  vii.,  ser.  4. 

un-blam'-3.-bly,  un-blame -a-bli?,  adv.  [Eng. 
unblamab(le)  ;  -ly.]  Not  blamably  or  culpably  ;  so 
as  not  to  deserve  blame. 

“Ye  are  witnesses,  and  God  also,  how  holily,  and  justly, 
and  unblamably  we  behaved  ourselves.” — 1  Thess.  ii.  10. 

un-blamed',  a.  [Pref.  mu-  (1),  and  Eng.  blamed.'] 
Not  blamed;  without  incurring  blame  ;  blameless. 

“  Unblamed,  uninjured,  let  him  bear  about 
The  good  which  the  benignant  law  of  Heaven 
Has  hung  around  him.” 

Wordsworth:  Old  Cumberland  Beggar. 

un-blast  -ed,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
blasted.]  Not  blasted  ;  not  caused  to  wither. 

“  The  unblasted  bay,  to  conquests  due.” 

Peacham:  Emblems. 

un-blea^ed',  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
bleached.]  Not  bleached ;  not  whitened  by  bleach¬ 
ing  ;  as,  unbleached  calico. 

*un-blea§h'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
bleaching.]  Not  whitening  or  becoming  white  or 
pale. 

“  Blood’s  unbleaching  stain.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  i.  88. 

*un-bleed'-lng,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
bleeding.]  Not  bleeding  ;  not  suffering  from  loss  of 
blood. 

“  And  mix  unbleeding  with  the  boasted  slain.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  i.  91. 

*un-blem'-lsh-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  English 
blemish ,  and  suffix  -able.]  Not  capable  of  being 
blemished ;  not  admitting  of  blemish. 

“  That  undeflour’ d  and  unblemishable  simplicity  of  the 
Gospel.” — Milton:  Reason  of  Church  Qovt.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

un-blem  -ished,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
blemished.]  Not  blemished ;  not  stained  :  free  from 
blemish,  stain,  disgrace,  reproach,  or  fault. 

“With  all  the  authority  which  belongs  to  unblemished 
integrity.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  unblemished  and 
blameless,  see  Blameless. 

*un-blem  -Ish-ing,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
blemishing.]  Without  receiving  blemish  or  stain. 

“If  at  most  they  leave  a  mote  behind,  it  is  but  dead, 
and  with  the  next  fair  wind  unblemishing  blowes  away.” 
— Feltham:  Sermon  on  Luke,  xiv.  20. 

♦un-blenched',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  English 
blenched.]  Not  daunted  or  disconcerted.  (Accord¬ 
ing  to  some,  not  disgraced.) 

“She  may  pass  on  with  unblench’ d  majesty.” 

Milton:  Comus,  430. 

un-blend-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
blended.]  Not  blended;  not  mixed  or  mingled; 

pure. 

“It  dwells  no  where  in  unblended  proportions  on  this 
side  the  empyreum.” — Olanvill:  Scepsis,  ch.  vii. 

*un-bless',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  bless.] 
To  make  unhappy. 

“Thou  dost  beguile  the  world,  unbless  some  mother.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  3. 

un-blessed',  un-blest',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  blessed ;  blest.] 

1.  Not  blessed;  not  having  received  the  blessing 

of. 

“  The  better  part  of  man  unbless’ d 
With  life  that  cannot  die.” 

Cowper:  Bill  of  Mortality  (A.  D.  1793). 

2.  Not  blessed;  profane;  cursed. 

“Such  resting  found  the  sole 
Of  unbless’ d  feet.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  238. 

3.  Wretched,  unhappy. 

“The god  vindictive  doomed  them  never  more 

(Ah!  men  unbless’ d!)  to  touch  that  natal  shore.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  i.  12. 

un-bless-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unblessed’,  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unblessed ;  exemption 
or  exclusion  from  bliss. 

“  An  euerlasting  supper  of  al  bitternes  and  vnblessed- 
nes  whereof  they  maye  eate.” — Udall:  John  xx. 

*un-blest'-f  ul,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  blest; 
-ful.]  Not  happy. 

“The  unblestful  shore.” — Sylvester:  Schisme,  417. 

un-blight -ed  (ah  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  blighted.]  Not  blighted  or  blasted. 


*un-bllnd',  v.  t.  [Pref/ttn-  (2),  and  Eng.  blind , 
v.]  To  free  from  blindness  ;  to  give  or  restore  sight 
to ;  to  open  the  eyes  of. 

“To  unblind  some  of  the  people.” — Hacket:  Life  of  Will¬ 
iams,  ii.  196. 

*un-blind’,  *un-bllnd'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  blind ;  blinded.]  Not  blinded ;  unclouded  ; 
clear  ;  free  from  blindness. 

“His  inward  sight  unblind.” 

Keats:  Birthplace  of  Burns. 

un-blind  -f  old,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
blindfold,  v.]  To  free  or  release  from  a  bandage  or 
cover  which  obstructs  the  sight. 

“  He  bade  his  eyes  to  be  unblindfold  both.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  vii.  33. 

*un-bllss'-f  ul,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bliss¬ 
ful.]  Unhappy. 

“A  clear  undertone 

Thrilled  through  mine  ears  in  that  unblissful  clime.” 

Tennyson:  Dream  of  Fair  Women,  xx i. 

*un-bl00d  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  blood, 
and  suff.  -ed.]  Not  marked  or  distinguished  by  im¬ 
proved  blood ;  as,  an  unblooded  horse. 

*un  blood  -led,  *un-bloud-ied,  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  bloodied.]  Not  marked  or  stained 
with  blood;  unbloody. 

“And  forced  the  blunt,  and  yet  unbloodied  steel 

To  a  keen  edge.”  Cowper :  Task,  v.  215. 

un-blood  -y,  *un-bloud-y,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  English  bloody.] 

1.  Not  bloody;  not  stained  or  marked  with  blood. 

2.  Not  given  to  shedding  blood;  not  blood¬ 
thirsty.  ' 

3.  Not  accompanied  with  bloodshed. 

“Many  battails,  and  some  of  those  not  unbloodie.” — 
Milton:  Hist.  Eng.,  bk.  ii. 

unbloody-sacrifice,  s. 

1.  Anthrop. :  Any  sacrifice  not  involving  the  mac- 
tation  of  a  victim.  [Sacrifice,  II.  1.] 

2.  Roman  Church:  The  sacrifice  of  the  Mass. 
[Mass  (2),  s.  l.J 

*un-blos-s6m-ing,  a.  [Pref .un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
blossoming.]  Not  blossoming;  not  producing  blos¬ 
soms. 

“Pinching  off  unblossoming  branches.” — Evelyn:  Kal- 
endar;  May. 

un-blot-ted,  adject.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 

blotted.] 

1.  Not  blotted;  not  marked  with  blots  or  stains. 

2.  Not  blotted  out  or  erased ;  not  deleted. 

un-blown',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  blown.] 

1.  Not  sounded  by  means  of  wind,  as  a  trumpet. 

“The  lances  unlifted,  the  trumpets  unbloum.” 

Byron:  Destruction  of  Sennacherib. 

2.  Not  blossomed,  as  a  bud  or  flower  ;  not  having 
the  bud  expanded. 

“Boys  are,  at  best,  but  pretty  buds  unblown.” 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  446. 

*3.  Not  inflated  or  inflamed  with  wind. 

“  A  fire  unblown  [shall]  devour  his  race.” 

Sandy s :  Job  xv.  30. 

*4.  Not  extinguished.  (Followed  by  out.) 

“Prodigious  lamps  by  night  unwet, 

And  unblown  out." 

More:  Life  of  the  Soul,  ii.  118. 

*5.  Not  fully  grown ;  not  grown  to  perfection. 

“My  means  are  equal, 

My  youth  as  much  unblown.” 

Beaum.  <&  Flet. :  Lover’s  Pilgrimage,  iii.  2. 

un -blunt -ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
blunted.]  Not  blunted  ;  not  made  obtuse  or  dull. 

“A  sword,  whose  weight  without  a  blow  might  slay. 
Able,  unblunted,  to  cnt  hosts  away.” 

Cowley:  Davideis,  iii. 

un-bliish'-lng,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  blush¬ 
ing.]  Not  blushing;  destitute  of  shame;  shame¬ 
less,  barefaced,  impudent. 

“  The  most  dishonest  and  unblushing  timeservers  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

un-blush  -!ng-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unblushing ;  - ly .] 
In  an  unblushing  manner:  without  any  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  shame  ;  barefacedly,  impudently. 

“They  .  .  .  end  with  bankruptcy  as  naturally,  as  unre- 
luctantly,  and  as  unblushingly  as  if  it  had  been  the  hon¬ 
orable  object  of  their  mercantile  pursuit.”  —  Knox: 
Essay  8. 

*un-boast'-f  ul,  a.  [Pref.  mu-  (1),  and  Eng.  boast¬ 
ful.]  Not  boastful ;  free  from  boasting  or  assump¬ 
tion;  unassuming,  modest. 

“  Oft  in  humble  station  dwells 
Unboastful  worth,  above  fastidious  pomp.” 

Thomson:  Bummer,  684. 

*un-bo  ast ’-f  ul-ly ,  adv.  [Eng.  unboastful ;  -ly.] 
In  an  unboastful  manner;  without  boasting;  mod¬ 
estly. 


un-bod -led,  *un-bod-yed,  a.  [Pref.  mu-  (1),  and 
Eng.  bodied.] 

1.  Not  possessed  of  a  material  body ;  incorporeal, 
immaterial. 

“Like  a  shade  to  weene 
Unbodied,  unsoul’d,  unheard,  unseene.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VII.  vii.  46. 

2.  Freed  from  the  body. 

“  All  things  are  but  altered,  nothing  dies; 

And  here  and  there  the  unbodied  spirit  flies.” 

Dryden:  Pythagorean  Philosophy. 

tun-bod'-Ing,a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  boding.} 
Not  anticipating  or  expecting. 

“  Unboding  critic-pen.” 

Tennyson:  Will  Waterproof,  vi. 

♦un-bod  -klned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  bodkin ; 
-ed.]  Not  fastened  with  a  bodkin. 

♦un-bod  -y,  *un-bod'-Ie,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2), 
and  Eng.  body.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  quit  or  leave  the  body. 

“  The  fate  would  his  soule  should  unbodie 
And  shapen  had  a  meane  it  out  to  drive.” 

Chaucer:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  bk.  v. 

B*.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  quit  or  leave  the  body. 
“Herevpon  followed  a  feuer  through  increasing  of  a 
flegmatike  humor  bred  by  long  rest,  that  after  14  moneths 
space  unbodied  his  ghost.” — Holinshed:  Hist.  Scotland : 
Conuall. 

un  boiled',  *un-boyled,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  boiled.]  Not  boiled  ;  not  raised  to  the  boiling 
point. 

“  Oatmeal  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  unboyled,  will  arise  to 
a  pint  boyled.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist., •§  857. 

*un-bold',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bold.] 
Cowardly. 

“Ebrew,  unbolde,  ethir  cowardis.” — Note  in  Wycliffe’s 
Bible,  Judges  ix.  4. 

un-bolt’,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  bolt.] 
A.  Trans. :  To  remove  a  bolt  from  ;  to  pull  out  a 
bolt  with  the  view  of  opening  it,  as  a  door  or  gate ; 
to  undo  the  bolts  of. 

“I’ll  call  my  uncle  down, 

He  shall  unbolt  the  gates.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  2. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  explain,  to  unfold.  (Fig.) 

“  I’ll  unbolt  to  you.” — Shakesp.:  Timon,  i.  1. 
un-bolt -ed  (1),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  bolt 

(1) ,  v.]  Having  the  bolt  removed  from  its  sheath; 
freed  from  fastening  by  bolts  ;  as,  an  unbolted  door. 

un-bolt -ed  (2),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bolt 

(2) ,  v.] 

1.  Lit. :  Not  bolted  or  sifted  ;  not  having  the  bran 
or  coarse  part  removed  by  a  sifter ;  as,  unbolted 
meal. 

*2.  Fig. :  Gross,  coarse,  unrefined. 

“  If  you  will  give  me  leave  I  will  tread  this  unbolted 
villain  into  mortar.” — Shakesp.:  Lear,  ii.  2. 

♦un-bone',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  bone,  v.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  its  bones,  as  butcher’s  meat. 

2.  To  fling  or  twist  about,  as  if  boneless. 

“Writhing  and  unboning  their  clergy  limbs.” — Milton: 

Apol.  for  Smectymnuus. 

un-bon'-net,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Pref.  mu- (2),  and  Eng. 
bonnet.) 

A.  Intrans. :  To  remove  or  take  off  the  bonnet,  as 
a  mark  of  respect ;  to  uncover.  (Scotch.) 

“  They  hastened  to  bespeak  favor  by  hastily  unbonnet¬ 
ing.” — Scott:  Kenilworth,  ch.  vii. 

B.  Trans.:  To  remove  the  bonnet  from;  to  un¬ 
cover  ;  as,  All  heads  were  at  once  unbonneted. 

un-bon'-net-ed,  un-bon  -net-ted,  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(-1),  and  Eng.  bonneted .] 

1.  Having  removed  the  bonnet  or  cap;  with  un¬ 
covered  head. 

“  Unbonneted  and  by  the  wave 
Sate  down  his  brow  and  hands  to  lave.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  17. 

*2.  Without  taking  the  bonnet  or  cap  off. 
♦im-boqk’-lsh,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  book¬ 
ish.] 

1.  Not  enamored  of  books ;  not  addicted  to  books 
or  reading. 

“  It  is  to  be  wonder'd  how  museless  and  unbookish  they 
[the  Spartans]  were.” — Milton:  Of  Unlicensed  Printing. 

2.  Ighorant,  unskilled. 

“His  unbookish  jealousy  must  construe 
Poor  Cassio’s  smiles,  gestures,  and  light  behaviors 
Quite  in  the  wrong.”  Shakesp.:  Othello,  iv.  1. 

*un-bopk'-learn-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng. 
booklearned.)  Illiterate,  ignorant.  (Fuller:  Church 
Hist.,  VII.  i.  32.) 

un-boot',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  boot,  v.] 
To  deprive  of  boots  ;  to  take  off  the  boots  from. 

un-boot  -ed  (1),  adj.  [Pref.  mu-  (2),  and  English 
booted .]  Deprived  of  boots ;  stripped  of  the  boots. 

go,  pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  hor,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine; 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a. 


unbooted 
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unbroken 


fin-boot -ed  (2),  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
booted.  \  Not  having  boots  on ;  without  boots. 

♦fin-bore',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Mid.  Eng.  bore 
—born.]  Unborn. 

“Of  thinge  wbiche  then  was  unbore.” 

Oower,  C.  A.,  vi. 

fin-born',  *un-borne,  adj .  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and 
Eng.  born.] 

1.  Not  yet  born;  not  yet  brought  into  life;  not 
existing. 

“  Yet  such  his  acts,  as  Greece  unborn  shall  tell, 

And  curse  the  battle  where  their  fathers  fell.” 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  x.  61. 

2.  Future ;  to  come. 

“  Neither  present  time,  nor  years  unborn, 

Could  to  my  sight  that  heavenly  face  restore.” 

Wordsworth:  Sonnets, 

fin-bor  -rowed,  a,  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bor¬ 
rowed.']  Not  borrowed ;  genuine,  original,  native. 

“  Any  interest 
Unborrow’-d  from  the  eye.” 

Wordsworth:  On  Revisiting  the  Banks  of  the  Wye. 

un-bO§  -pm,  v.t.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  English 
bosom.] 

1.  To  disclose  or  reveal  in  confidence,  as  one’s 
opinions  or  intentions ;  to  display  generally. 

“  The  gentle  neighborhood  of  grove  and  spring 
Would  soon  unbosom  all  their  echoes  mild.” 

Milton:  The  Passion. 

2.  It  is  sometimes  used  reflexively. 

“  And  am  resolved  to  unbosom  myself  to  you.” — Steele: 
Spectator,  No.  628. 

♦un-bgsjf -om-er, subst.  [Eng .unbosom;  -er.]  One 
who  unbosoms,  discloses,  or  reveals. 

‘‘An  unbosomer  of  secrets.” — Thackeray  in  Annandale, 

fin-bot  -tfimed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  bottom; 
-ed.] 

1.  Lit.:  Not  having  a  bottom;  of  limitless  depth ; 
bottomless. 

“The  dark,  unbottomed,  infinite  abyss.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  405. 

2.  Fig.:  Having  no  solid  foundation;  having  no 
reKance. 

“  To  be  thus  unbottomed  of  ourselves,  and  fastened  upon 
God.’  1 — Hammond. 

fin-bought’  (ought  as  at),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  bought .] 

1.  Not  bought;  given  freely;  obtained  without 
money. 

“And  unbought  dainties  of  the  poor.” 

Dry  den:  Horace,  Epod.  2. 

2.  Not  bought  over ;  not  gained  over  by  bribes. 

“  Unbribed,  unbought,  our  swords  we  draw.” 

Scott:  War  Song  of  the  Edinburgh  Light  Dragoons. 

*3.  Not  bought;  which  have  not  found  a  pur¬ 
chaser  ;  unsold. 

“  The  merchant  will  leave  our  native  commodities  un¬ 
bought  upon  the  hands  of  the  farmer.” — Locke. 

un-bound',  pret.  ofv.  &  a.  [Unbind.] 

A.  As  pret.  of  verb :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Not  bound;  not  fastened  with  a  cord,  chain,  or 
the  like. 

“  Unbound  we’ll  lead  him,  fear  it  not.” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  v.  22. 

2.  Not  bound;  wanting  binding  or  a  cover,  as  a 
book. 

“A  bookseller  who  had  volumes  that  lay  unbound.” — 
Locke. 

3.  Not  under  moral  bonds  ;  not  bound  by  obliga¬ 
tion  or  covenant;  free. 

*fin-b6und'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  unbound;  -ably.] 
Without  bounds  or  limits  ;  infinitely. 

fin-bound'-ed,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
bounded .] 

1.  Not  bounded ;  without  limits ;  limitless  ;  having 
no  bound  or  limit. 

“  Meantime,  light  shadowing  all,  a  sober  calm 
Eleeces  unbounded  ether.” 

Thomson:  Autumn,  967. 

2.  Unrestrained  ;  not  subject  to  any  check  or  con¬ 
trol. 

“Several  years  of  unbounded  freedom.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

For  the  difference  between  unbounded  and 
boundless,  see  Boundless. 

un-bound  -ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unbounded;  - ly .] 
In  an  unbounded  manner  or  degree  ;  without  bounds 
or  limits ;  infinitely. 

“The  friend  unboundedly  generous,  but  still  esteemed.” 

■ — Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  (Note  27.) 

iin-bound'-ed-ness,  s.  [English  unbounded; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  without 
bounds;  freedom  from  bounds,  limits,  check,  or 
control. 


♦Qn-bofind-gn,  *un-bound-un,  a.  [Pref.  un- 

(1),  and  Eng.  bounden .]  Unbound,  freed,  set  loose. 

“But  now  we  ben  unboundun  fro  the  lawe  of  deeth.” — 
Wycliffe:  Romans  vii.  6. 

♦fin-bfiun-te-ofis,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
bounteous .]  Not  bounteous ;  not  liberal ;  grudging. 

“Nay,  such  an  unbounteous  giver  we  should  make  him, 
as  in  the  Fables  Jupiter  was  to  Ixion.” — Milton:  Tetra- 
chordou. 

*fin-bow,  v.  t .  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  Eng.  bow,  v.] 
To  unbend. 

“Looking  back  would  unbow  his  resolution.” — Fuller: 
Holy  War,  p.  118. 

*un-b<Sw'-3.-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
bowable.]  Incapable  of  being  bent  or  inclined, 
im-bowed  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  boived .] 

1.  Not  bent,  arched,  or  bowed. 

“  And  passeth  by  with  stiff  unbowed  knee. 
Disdaining  duty  that  to  us  belongs.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.II.,  iii.  1. 

2.  Not  subjugated  or  subdued;  unconquered, 
uncrushed. 

“He  stood  unbowed  beneath  the  ills  upon  him  piled.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iii.  39. 
fin-bow'-gl,  *vn-bOW-ell,  v.t.  [Pref.  un- ( 2), 
and  English  bowel.]  To  deprive  of  the  bowels ;  to 
eviscerate,  to  disembowel ;  hence,  fig.,  to  expose  the 
inner  or  most  secret  parts. 

“It  shall  not  bee  amisse  in  this  chapter  to  vnbowell  the 
state  of  the  question,  touching  the  world’s  decay.” — Hake- 
will:  Apologie,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

fin-box',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  box.]  To 
take  out  of  a  box. 

♦fin-boy',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  boy.]  To 
free  from  boyish  thoughts  or  habits  ;  to  raise  above 
boyhood. 

“He  [Charles  I.]  began  to  say,  it  was  time  to  unboy  the 
Prince  [Charles  II.]  by  putting  him  into  some  action 
and  acquaintance  with  business  apart  from  himself.” — 
Clarendon:  Hist,  of  Great  Rebellion,  ii.  559. 

fim^brage',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
brace.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  remove  the  braces  of ;  to  free  from  tension ; 
to  loosen,  to  relax. 

“  The  zone  unbraced,  her  bosom  she  displayed.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  x x i i . ,  112. 

2.  To  relax. 

“Laughter,  while  it  lasts,  slackens  and  unbraces  the 
mind.” — Addison:  Spectator,  No.  249. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  grow  flaccid;  to  relax;  to  hang 
loose. 

fin-braged',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  braced.] 
1.  Loosened,  ungirt,  unbuttoned. 

“With  his  doublet  all  unbraced.” 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  ii.  L 

♦2.  Freed  from  constraint ;  unconstrained. 
“Unbraced  with  him  all  light  sports  they  shared.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Poetaster,  v.  1. 
fin-braid',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  braid, 
verb.]  To  separate  the  strands  of ;  to  unweave,  to 
unwreathe. 

fin-braid’-ed,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
braided.]  Not  braided  or  plaited;  not  knitted  or 
wreathed;  disentangled,  loose. 

“Her  unbraided  hair  escaping  from  under  her  mid¬ 
night  coif.” — Scott:  Kenilworth,  ch.  vii. 

♦fin-brained',  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  English 
brained.]  Not  deprived  of  the  brains ;  not  brained. 
[Bbain,  v.] 

“  Hast  thou  ever  hope 
To  come  i’  the  same  roome  where  lovers  are, 

And  ’scape  unbrained  with  one  of  their  velvet  slippers.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Wit  at  several  Weapons,  iv. 

fin-branch’-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
branching.]  Not  branching;  not  dividing  into 
branches. 

*un-brand'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
branded.]  Not  branded;  not  marked  or  stamped 
as  disgraceful. 

“Lest  his  conversation  unprohibited,  or  unbranded, 
might  breathe  a  pestilential  murrain  into  the  other 
sheep.” — Milton:  Animad.  upon  Remonst.  Defence. 

♦fin-breast',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
breast.]  To  disclose  or  lay  open ;  to  unbosom,  to 
reveal. 

“To  whose  open  eye 

The  hearts  of  wicked  men  unbreasted  lie.” 

G.  Fletcher:  Christ’s  Triumph  after  Death. 

fin-breathed',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
breathed.] 

1.  Not  breathed;  as,  air  unbreathed. 

*2.  Unexercised,  unpracticed. 

“  [They]  now  have  toiled  their  unbreathed  memories 
With  this  same  play,  against  your  nuptial.” 

Shakesp..  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  v.  1. 


*un-breath '-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
breathing.]  Not  breathing. 

“  From  lips  that  moved  not,  and  unbreathing  frame, 

Like  caverned  winds,  the  hollow  accents  came.” 

Byron:  Saul. 

fin-bred a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bred.] 

1.  Unbegotten,  unborn. 

“  Hear  this,  thou  age  unbred, 

Ere  you  were  born  was  beauty’s  summer  dead.” 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  104. 

2.  Not  well  bred;  destitute  of  breeding;  rude- 
coarse. 

“  Unbred  or  debauched  servants.” — Locke:  Of  Education. 

§68. 

3.  Not  taught,  untaught. 

“  A  warrior  dame, 

Unbred  to  spinning,  in  the  loom  unskiil’d.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  Aineid,  vii.  1,095. 

♦fin-breegh',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
breech.] 

1.  To  remove  the  breeches  of ;  to  strip  of  breeches. 

2.  To  remove  the  breech  of,  as  of  a  cannon,  from 
its  fastenings  or  coverings. 

“  Let  the  worst  come, 

I  can  unbreech  a  cannon.” 

Beaum.  cb  Flet.:  Double  Marriage,  ii. 

fin-breeghed',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
breeched.]  Not  wearing  trousers  or  breeches. 

“At  our  ceremonial  visit  to  the  governor,  our  camp- 
sergeant,  who  is  a  piper  in  the  92nd  Highlanders,  ap¬ 
peared  in  all  the  splendor  of  an  unbreeched  Scot.” — Lon¬ 
don  Times. 

fin-brewed’  (ew  as  6),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),andEng. 
brewed.]  Not  brewed  or  mixed ;  pure,  genuine. 

“They  drink  the  stream 
Unbrew’d  and  ever  full.” 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  vii. 

♦fin-brlb'-a-ble,  *fin-bribe  -a-ble,  adj.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bribable.]  Not  able  to  be  bribed; 
incapable  of  being  bribed. 

“And  though  it  be  cry’d  up  for  impartial  and  un  bribe- 
able,  yet  I  do  not  see  but  in  many  ’tis  erroneous.” — Felt- 
ham:  Resolves,  pt.  ii.,  res.  83. 

fin-bribed’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bribed.] 
Not  bribed;  not  influenced  by  money,  gifts,  or  the 
like. 

“Paul’s  love  of  Christ  and  steadiness  unbrib’d.” 

Cowper:  Hope,  580. 

♦fin-bridged',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bridged.] 
Not  bridged ;  not  bridged  over ;  not  spanned  by  a 
bridge. 

“Every  watercourse 
And  unbridged  stream.” 

Wordsworth:  The  Brothers. 

fin-brl'-dle,  V.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  bridle.] 
To  remove  the  bridle  from  ;  to  set  loose. 

“  Unbridle  all  the  sparks  of  nature.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iii.  7.  (Quarto.) 

fin-brl'-dled,  (le  as  gl),  *unbrideled,  a.  [Pref. 

un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bridled.] 

1.  Freed  from  the  restraint  of  the  bridle ;  loose. 

“They  fell  on  running  like  unbridled  horses.” — Hack- 

luyt :  Voyages,  iii.  315. 

2.  Free  from  restraint,  check,  or  control;  unre¬ 
strained,  unruly,  licentious,  violent. 

“  This  is  not  well,  rash  and  unbridled  boy, 

To  fly  the  favors  of  so  good  a  king.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  iii.  L 

fin-brl-dled-ness  (le as gl),  s.  [Eng. unbridled; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unbridled; 
freedom  from  control  or  restraint ;  license,  violence. 

“The  presumption  and  unbridledness  of  youth.” — Leigh¬ 
ton:  Comm,  on  1  Peter  v. 

fin-brlz-ed,  un-briz'-zed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (l\ 
and  Eng.  brized.]  Unbroken,  unbruised.  (Scotch.) 

‘  The  callant,  had  come  off  wi’  unbrizzed  banes.” — Scott: 
Antiquary,  ch.  viii. 

fin-broaghed',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
broached.]  Not  broached;  unopened. 

“A  cask 

Unbroach’ d  by  just  authority.” 

Young „•  Night  Thoughts,  viilu 

fin-brok’-gn,  ffin-broke',  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  broke,  broken.] 

1.  Not  broken  ;  not  smashed  ;  whole  and  sound. 

2.  Not  thrown  into  disorder;  regular. 

“The  allied  army  returned  to  Lambeque  unpursued 
and  in  unbroken  order.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

3.  Not  broken;  not  violate;  inviolate. 

“  Or  plain  tradition  that  this  all  begun, 

Convey’d  unbroken  faith  from  sire  to  son.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  228. 

4.  Not  broken  ;  uninterrupted. 

“All  gazed  at  length  in  silence  drear, 

Unbroke.”  Scott:  Marmion,  iii.  6. 


bfiil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  cborus,  gbin,  bengb;  go,  gem;  tbin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  1 
,  cian,  -tian  =  sbgn.  -tion.  -sion  =  siifin;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zbfin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  sbfis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  del. 


uncareful 


unbrotherly 
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5.  Not  weakened ;  not  crushed;  not  subdued. 

“A  body  ot  dragoons  who  had  not  been  in  the  battle 
and  whose  spirit  was  therefore  unbroken." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  oh.  xiii. 

6.  Not  broken  in;  not  tamed  and  rendered  tract¬ 
able  ;  not  accustomed  to  the  saddle,  harness,  or 

yoke. 

“A  heifer  that  shuns  unbroken  the  yoke’s  unaccustomed 
weight.”  Grant  Allen:  Atys. 

7.  Uninterrupted,  open,  not  intersected. 

“  Of  each  hue 

Of  earth  nought  left  but  the  unbroken  blue.” 

Byron:  Heaven  and  Earth,  i.  3. 

8.  Not  opened  up  by  the  plow;  as,  unbroken 
ground. 

un-broth  -er-ljf,  *un-broth-er-like,  a.  [Pref. 

utL~ ''  1 1’  an<^  brotherly ,  brotherlihe .]  Not  like 
a  brother  ;  not  as  a  brother  might  be  expected  to 
act ;  not  becoming  a  brother. 

“Victor’s  unbrotherlike  heat  toward  the  eastern 
churches,  fomented  that  difference  about  Easter  into  a 
schism.” — Decay  of  Piety. 

fin-brfii§ed',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
bruised.']  Not  bruised;  not  hurt  or  damaged. 

“  Thou  art  too  full 

Of  the  war’s  surfeits,  to  go  rove  with  one 

That’s  yet  unbruis’d.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  1. 

fin-bfic-kle,  *un-bok-el,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2), 
and  Eng.  buckle ,  v.]  To  unfasten  a  buckle  and  dis¬ 
engage  an  article  of  dress,  or  anything  else  which 
it  has  confined  to  its  place  ;  to  unfasten. 

“  He  that  unbuckles  this,  till  we  do  please 

To  doff ’t  for  our  repose,  shall  hear  a  storm.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  4. 

*fin-bfick-ramed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  buck¬ 
ram,  and  suff.  -ecZ.]  Not  starched  or  stiff ;  not  pre¬ 
cise  or  formal. 

“Moral,  but  unbuckram’ d  gentlemen.” 

Colman:  Vagaries  Vindicated. 

*fin-bfid-ded,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  bud,  and 
suff.  -ed.]  Not  having  put  forth  a  bud  ;  unblown. 

“The  hid  scent  in  an  unbudded  rose.” 

Keats:  Lamia,  ii. 

un-build',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  build.] 
To  throw  down  what  has  already  been  built;  to 
demolish,  to  raze. 

“To  unbuild  the  city  and  to  lay  all  flat.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

fin-built',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  built.]  Not 
yet  built,  not  erected. 

“  From  unbuilt  Babel  brought 

His  people  to  that  place.” 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  4. 

un-bun'-dle,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
bundle.]  To  open  up,  to  disclose,  to  reveal. 

“  Unbundle  your  griefs,  madam.” — Jarvis:  Don  Quixote, 
pt.  ii.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 

fin-buoyed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  buoyed.] 
Not  buoyed;  not  supported  by  a  buoy;  not  borne 
up  or  sustained. 

fin-bur -den,  fin-bfir'-then,  v.  t-  [Pref.  mm-  (2), 
and  Eng.  burden,  burthen.] 

1.  To  remove  a  burden  from,  to  disburden  ;  to  free 
from  a  load  or  burden. 

2.  To  throw  off,  as  a  load  or  burden. 

“Sharp  Buckingham  unburthens  with  his  tongue 

The  envious  load  that  lies  upon  his  heart.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iii  1. 

B.  To  remove  a  load,  as  from  the  mind  or  heart ; 
to  relieve  the  mind  or  heart  of,  as  by  disclosing  what 
Lies  heavy  on  it. 

“To  shift  the  fault,  t’  unburthen  his  charged  heart.” 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  iii. 

*4.  To  disclose,  to  reveal. 

“To  unburden  all  my  plots  and  purposes.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,!.  1. 

*fin-bur-den-s6me,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1);  and  Eng. 
burdensome.]  Not  burdensome. 

■un-bur  -1-3,-ble  (u  as  e) ,  a,  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng. 
bury;  -able.]  Not  fit  to  be  buried. 

“A  yet-warm  corpse  and  yet  unburiable." 

Tennyson:  Gareth  and  Lynette. 

fin-bur -led,  *fin-bur  -yed  (u  as  e),  a.  [Prefix 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  buried.]  Not  buried  ;  not  interred. 

“The  corpse  was  flung  out  and  left  unburied  to  the 
foxes  and  crows.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

fin-burned  ,  fin-burnt',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  burned,  burnt.] 

1.  Not  burnt,;  not  consumed  by  fire. 

‘‘Unburn’ d,  unbury’ d,  on  a  heap  they  lie.” 

Dry  den :  Palamon  and  Arcite,  i.  85. 

2.  Not  injured  by  fire  ;  not  scorched. 

3.  Not  heated  with  fire ;  not  subjected  to  the 
action  of  fire  or  heat. 

“Burnt  wine  is  more  hard  and  astringent  than  wine 
unburnt.’’ — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  898. 

4.  Not  baked,  as  brick. 


#  fin-bfirn  -Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  burn¬ 
ing.]  N ot  in  process  of  being  consumed  by  fire. 

“What  we  have  said  of  the  unbuming  fire  called  light, 
streaming  from  the  flame  of  a  candle,  may  easily  be 
applied  to  all  other  light  deprived  of  sensible  heat.” — 
Digby:  Of  Bodies,  ch.  vii. 

fun-bur  -nished,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
burnished.]  Not  burnished  or  brightened;  unpol¬ 
ished. 

“Their  bucklers  lay 
Unburnished  and  defiled.” 

Southey:  Joan  of  Arc,  vii. 

un-bur '-row,  V.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  bur¬ 
row.]  To  take  or  drive  from  a  burrow  ;  to  unearth. 

“He  can  bring  down  sparrows  and  unburrow  rabbits.” 
— Dickens:  Uncommercial  Traveler,  x. 

fin-bur’-then,  v.  t.  [Unburden.] 
fin-bur (u  as  e),  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
bury.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  disinter,  to  exhume. 

“  Unburying  our  bones,  and  burying  our  reputations.” 
— Jarvis:  Don  Quixote,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Fig. ;  To  bring  to  light,  to  disclose. 

“Since  you  have  one  secret,  keep  the  other. 

Never  unbury  either.” — Lytton  ■  Richelieu,  i.  1. 

*un-bu§'-Ied  (u  as  x) ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
busied.]  Not  busied ;  not  employed. 

“  These  unbusied  persons  can  continue  in  this  playing 
idleness.” — Bp.  Rainbow;  Sermons  (1635),  p.  28. 

unbusinesslike  (asun-blz  -ness-llke),a.  [Pref. 

un-  (1),  and  Eng.  businesslike.]  Not  businesslike. 

*un-bu§'-y  (u  as  i),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
6ms?/.]  Unoccupied,  at  leisure,  idle. 

“  You  unbusy  man.” — Richardson:  Clarissa,  ii.  5. 
fin-bfit-ton,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
button,  v.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  unfasten  the  buttons  of ;  to  disen¬ 
gage,  as  anything  fastened  by  buttons,  by  detaching 
them  from  their  holes. 

“  Thou  art  fat-witted  with  drinking  old  sack,  and  un¬ 
buttoning  thee  after  supper.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I., 
i.  2. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  undo  one’s  buttons. 

*fin-bfix  -om,  *vn-box-ome,*un-bux-ome,  adj. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  buxom.]  Disobedient. 

“For  if  that  thou  unbuxome  bee 
To  loue,  I  not  in  what  degree 
Thou  shalte  thy  good  worde  acheue.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  i. 

*fin-bfix'-6m-ly,  adv.  [English  unbuxom;  -ly,] 
Disobediently. 

“  Euer  unbuxomly  thei  pleine.” — Gower:  C.  A.,  i. 
*fin-bfix'-6m-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unbuxom;  -ness.] 
Disobedience. 

“  I  me  confesse 

Of  that  ye  clepe  unbuxomness .” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  i. 

*fin-ca'-bled  (le  as  $1),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  cabled.]  Not  fastened  or  secured  by  a  cable. 
“Within  it  ships  .  .  .  uncabled  ride  secure.” 

Cowper:  Homer’ s  Odyssey,  xiii. 

*fin-ca'-den§ed,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
cadenced.]  Not  regulated  by  musical  measure. 

un-cage’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  cage,  v.] 
To  set  free  from  confinement  or  the  restraints  of  a 
cage. 

“The  uncaged  soul  flew  through  the  air.” 

Fanshawe:  Poems  (ed.  1676),  p.  299. 
*un-cal'-9lned,  a.  [Pref.  u n-  (l),and  Eng.  cal¬ 
cined.]  Not  calcined. 

“A  saline  substance,  subtler  than  sal  ammoniack,  car¬ 
ried  up  with  it  uncalcined  gold  in  the  form  of  subtile 
exhalations.” — Boyle. 

fin-called',  a.  [Prefix mu- (1),  and  Eng.  called.] 
Not  called,  summoned,  or  invoked. 

“The  Spirit  led  thee;  thine  invincible  strength  did  not 
animate  thee  into  this  combat,  uncalled.” — Bp.  Hall:  Con- 
tempi.  ;  Christ  Tempted. 

uncalled-for,  adject.  Not  needed,,  not  required ; 
improperly  brought  forward;  as,  ah  uncalled-for 
remark. 

fin-calm'  (Z  silent),  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
calm,  v.]  To  disturb. 

“What  strange  disquiet  has  uncalmed  your  breast, 
Inhuman  fair,  to  rob  the  dead  of  rest?” 

Dry  den.  (Todd.) 

*fin-camp',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  camp.] 
To  dislodge  or  drive  from  a  camp. 

“If  they  could  but  now  uncamp  their  enemies.” — Mil- 
ton:  Hist.  Eng.,  bk.  ii. 

fin-can'-$eled,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  can¬ 
celed.]  Not  canceled;  not  erased ;  not  abrogated 
or  annuled. 

“  Their  accusation  is  great,  and  their  bills  uncanceled.” 
— Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  8. 


fin-can  -did,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  candid.] 
Not  candid;  not  frank,  open,  or  sincere;  not  im¬ 
partial.  * 

“The  temper,  not  of  judges,  but  of  angry  and  uncandid 
advocates.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

fin-can'-ny,  a.  [Pref. mm-  (1),  and  Eng.  canny.] 

1.  Dangerous  ;  not  safe. 

“  Now  this  would  be  an  uncanny  night  to  meet  him  in.” 
— Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxv. 

2.  ESrie,  mysterious ;  not  of  this  world ;  hence, 
applied  to  one  supposed  to  possess  supernatural 
powers. 

“  What  does  that  .  .  .  uncanny  turn  of  countenance 
mean?” — C.  Bronte:  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxiv. 

3.  Not  gentle  or  careful  in  handling;  incautious, 
rash. 

4.  Severe.  (Applied  to  a  blow,  fall,  or  the  like.) 

1[  Scotch  in  all  its  senses. 

fin-ca-non'-Ic-al.  adj.  [Pref.  mm-  (1),  and  Eng. 
canonical.]  Not  canonical ;  not  agreeable  to  or  in 
accordance  with  the  canons. 

“That  bishops  alone  were  punished  if  ordinations 
were  uncanonical.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Episcopacy  Asserted,  §  32. 

uncanonical-hours,  s.pl. 

Eccles.:  Hours  in  which,  in  some  countries,  it  js 
not  allowed  to  celebrate  matrimony.  These  are,  in 
England,  before  8  A.  m.  and  after  3p.  m.,  except  in 
the  case  where  a  special  license  has  been  granted. 
In  the  United  States  there  is  no  restriction  in  law. 
[Marriage-license,  1.] 

fin-ca-non  -ic-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  uncanonical; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  uncanonical. 

“  Here  was  another  uncanonicalness,  which  was  partic¬ 
ularly  in  Chad’s  ordination.” — Bishop  Lloyd:  Church 
Government  in  Britain,  bk.  i.,  §  4. 

fin-can'-on-Ize,  v.  t.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
canonize.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  canonical  authority. 

2.  To  reduce  from  the  rank  of  a  canonized  saint. 

fin-can -on-Ized,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 

canonized.]  -Not  canonized ;  not  enrolled  among 
the  saints. 

“Mighty  signs  and  wonders  wrought  by  some  canon¬ 
ized,  and  some  uncanonized." — Atterbury.  Sermons,  vol. 
iii.,  ser.  1. 

*fin-can'-o-pIed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
canopied.]  Not  covered  or  surmounted  by  a  can¬ 
opy. 

“  Gladly  I  took  the  place  the  sheepe  had  given, 
Uncanopyed  of  any  thing  but  heaven.” 

Browne :  Britannias  Pastorals,  i.  4. 

*fin-cap'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
capable.]  Not  capable ;  incapable. 

“Philosophy  was  thought  unfit,  or  uncapable  to  be 
brought  into  well-bred  company.” — Locke:  Human  Under¬ 
standing.  (Ep.  Ded. ) 

fin-cape',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  cape,  v.] 

Hatching :  To  prepare  for  flying  at  game  by  tak¬ 
ing  off  the  cape  or  hood. 

1[  Of  the  word  as  used  by  Shakespeare  ( Merry 
Wives,  iii.  3) ,  different  explanations  are  given  : 

“I  warrant  we’ll  unkennel  the  fox. 

Let  me  stop  this  way  first.  So  now  uncape.” 

To  dig  out  the  fox  when  earthed  ( Warburton) ;  to 
turn  the  fox  out  of  the  bag  ( Steevens ) ;  to  throw  off 
the  dogs  to  begin  the  hunt  (Nares) ;  to  uncouple 
the  hounds  (Schmidt). 

fin-capped',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  andEng.  capped.] 
Having  no  cap  on  ;  having  the  head  uncovered. 

*fin-cap -tious,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  cap¬ 
tious.]  Not  captious ;  not  quick  or  ready  to  take 
objection  or  offense. 

“Among  uncaptious  and  candid  natures,  plainness  and 
freedom  are  the  preserves  of  amity.” — Feltham:  Resolves, 
pt.  ii.,  res.  43.  (Richardson.) 

fin-car -din-al,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
cardinal.]  To  direst  of  or  reduce  from  the  rank  of 
cardinal. 

“Borgia  .  .  .  got  a  dispensation  to  uncardinal  him¬ 
self.” — Fuller:  Church  Hist.,  Y.  iii.  2. 

fin-cared',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  cared.] 
Not  cared  for;  not  regarded;  not  heeded.  (With 
for.) 

“Their  kings  .  .  .  left  their  owne,  and  their  people’s 
ghostly  condition  uncared  for.’’ — Hooker:  Eccles.  Politie, 
bk.  v.,  §  1. 

fin-care -f  ul,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 

careful.) 

1.  Having  no  care ;  free  from  care ;  careless. 

“The  Bill  [Triennial  Act]  passed  in  a  time  very  uncare¬ 
ful  for  the  dignity  of  the  crown  or  the  security  of  the 
people.” — Charles  II.  to  the  Parliament,  March,  1664. 

2.  Producing  no  care  or  anxiety. 

3.  Careless  ;  not  careful  in  acting. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,^  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cfib.  cure,  nnite,  cfir,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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unchallenged 


fin-Caf'-i-l),,  &>  [Lat.  uncus—  a  hook,  a  barb;  so 
Darned  because  the  old  petioles  are  converted  into 
hooked  spines.] 

Botany  : 

1.  A  genus  of  Cinchonidee,  now  generally  reduced 
to  a  sub-genus  of  Nauclea.  Climbing  plants,  hav¬ 
ing  the  old  or  barren  flower-stalks  converted  into 
hard  woody  spines,  curved  downward,  so  as  to 
form  barbs.  Uncaria  or  Nauclea  gambir  or  gam 7 
bier ,  is  an  extensive  scandent  bush  round  in  Ceylon, 
Sumatra,  Java,  and  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and 
largely  cultivated  at  Singapore.  It  furnishes  gam¬ 
bir  or  gambier,  pale  catechu,  and  terra  japonica. 
The  Calcutta  Exhibition  Report  states  that  the  ex¬ 
tract  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  leaves  and  young 
shoots.  It  is  much  valued  for  tanning  purposes, 
imparting  a  softness  to  leather.  [Catechu.] 

2.  A  genus  of  Pedalese  containing  only  one  Known 
species,  Uncaria  procumbens,  called  in  South 
Africa  the  Grapple  plant  (q.  v.).  It  is  a  prostrate 
herb,  with  opposite  palmate  leaves  and  purple 
axillary  flowers. 

un-car ’-nfcte,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Lat.  car- 
natus— made  of  flesh.]  [Incabnate.]  Not  of  flesh; 
Dot  fleshly ;  not  incarnate.  ( Browne :  Vulgar  Er . 

“  Nor  need  we  be  afraid  to  ascribe  that  to  the  incarnate 
Son,  which  is  attributed  unto  the  uncarnate  Father.” — 
Browne;  Vulgar  Errors. 

iin-car’-nate,  v.  t.  [Uncabnate,  o.J  To  divest 
of  flesh  or  fleshliness. 

fin-car’-pet-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
carpeted .]  Not  carpeted;  not  covered  or  laid 
with  a  carpet. 

“The  floors  of  the  dining  rooms  were  uncarpeted” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

un-cart',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  cart,  v.] 

1.  To  unload  or  discharge  from  a  cart.  ( G .  Eliot', 
Amos  Barton ,  ch.  ii.) 

2.  To  allow  an  animal  to  escape  from  a  covered 
cart  (in  which  it  has  been  taken  into  the  open 
country)  for  the  purpose  of  being  hunted. 

“Reaching  the  fixture  before  the  stag  was  uncarted.” — 
Field,  Nov.  26,  1887. 

un-case',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Prefix  an- (2),  and  English 
case,  v.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  take  out  of  a  case  or  covering. 

“With  uncas'd  bow  and  arrow  on  the  string.” 

Cowper:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xi. 

2.  To  unfurl  and  display,  as  the  colors  of  a  regi¬ 
ment. 

*3.  To  strip,  to  flay,  to  case. 

“Partly  by  his  voice,  and  partly  by  his  ears,  the  ass  was 
discovered;  and  consequently  uncased,  well  laughed  at, 
and  well  cudgelled.” — V Estrange:  Fables. 

*4.  To  reveal,  to  disclose. 

“He  uncased  the  crooked  conditions  which  he  had  cou- 
ertlie  concealed.” — Holinshed:  Hist.  Eng.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  i. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  undress,  to  strip. 

“Do  you  not  see,  Pompey  is  uncasing  for  the  combat?” 

Shakesp. :  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost.  v.  2. 

fin-cast’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  cast.']  Not 
cast  or  thrown. 

No  stone  unthrown,  nor  yet  no  dart  uncast.” 

Surrey:  Virgile;  Mneis  ii. 

fin-cas’-tle  (tie  as  el),  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  castle .]  To  deprive  of  a  castle. 


un-ca§ued’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 

caused .]  Not  caused;  having  no  antecedent  or 
prior  agent  or  active  power  producing  or  effecting 
it;  existing  without  an  author. 

“The  first  cause  is  absolutely  uncaused." — Waterland: 
Works,  iv.  76. 

*un-cau'-tel-Ous,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
cautelous.]  Incautious. 

“Laid  gins  to  entrap  the  uncautelous.” — Hales:  Sermon 
on  2  Peter  iii.  16. 

un-cau'-tious,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
cautious.}  Not  cautious;  incautious,  careless, 
heedless,  unwary. 

“Every  obscure  or  uncautious  expression.” — Waten 
land:  Works,  iii.  116. 

un-cau-tious-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  uncautious;  -ly.) 
Not  cautiously ;  incautiously,  carelessly,  heed¬ 
lessly. 

“It  is  very  uncauttously  and  unaccurately  said.” — 
Waterland:  Works,  ii.  313. 

ung©  (l),s.  [Lat.  uncia.  J  An  ounce. 

“Of  this  quicksilver  an  unce.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,304. 

*  unge  (2) ,  subst.  [Lat.  uncus— a  hook.]  A  claw,  a 
talon. 

“Horrid  crest,  blew  skales  and  unces  black.” 

Heywood. 

♦fin-gease  -3,-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  cease  J 
-able.}  Unceasing;  that  cannot  be  stopped. 
“Zealous  prayers  and  unceas able  wishes.” — Dekker. 
un-geas'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un -  (1),  and  Eng.  ceasing .1 
Not  ceasing,  not  intermitting  ;  incessant,  continual. 
“Let  our  unceasing,  earnest  prayer 
Be,  too,  for  light — for  strength  to  bear.” 

Longfellow:  Goblet  of  Life, 

fin-geas'-Ifig-lf ,  adverb.  [Eng.  unceasing;  -ly.) 
Without  ceasing;  incessantly,  continual. 

un-gel  -e-brat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
Celebrated.}  Not  celebrated ;  not  solemnized. 

“Nor  past  uncelebrated  nor  unsung.” 

Milton:  P.  L.f  vii.  253. 

*un-ge-les  -tl-g.l,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
Celestial.}  Not  celestial,  not  heavenly. 

“  All  that  uncelestial  discord  there.” 

Young:  Night  Thoughts ,  ix. 

un-gen'-sured  (s  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  censured.}  Not  censured  or  blamed;  exempt 
from  censure  or  blame. 

“  This  breach  of  the  law  for  a  time  passed  uncensured.” 

■ — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

*un-gen  -ter,  v.  t.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
center.}  To  throw  off  the  center. 

“  Let  the  heart  be  uncentered  from  Christ,  it  is  dead.” 
— Adams:  Works,  ii.  258. 

un-ger-e-mo'-nl-ous,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
ceremonious.}  Not  ceremonious;  not  using  cere¬ 
mony  or  form ;  familiar. 

“  He  took  the  unceremonious  leave  of  an  old  friend.”-. 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

un-ger-e-md  -nl-ous-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  unceremo¬ 
nious  ;  -ly.]  In  an  unceremonious  manner ;  without 
ceremony  or  show  of  respect. 

“  The  papers  which  they  had  sent  down  were  very  un¬ 
ceremoniously  returned.” —  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 


8.  Liable  to  change;  fickle,  inconstant,  capri¬ 
cious. 

“  Oh,  woman  !  in  our  hours  of  ease 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  vi.  SO. 

II.  Bot. :  Having  no  particular  direction. 

*i[  For  the  difference  between  uncertain  and  doubt¬ 
ful,  see  Doubtful.  _  - 

uncertain-moth,  s. 

Entom.:  A  Night-moth,  Caradrina  alsines.  The 
fore  wings  brown,  with  a  slightly  reddish  tinge ;  the 
hind  wings  whitish,  ocherous.  The  larva,  which  is 
grayish  with  lateral  streaks,  feeds  on  dock,  chick- 
weed,  plantain,  &c. 

*un-ger’-ta!n,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  cer¬ 
tain .]  To  make  uncertain. 

M  “  The  diversity  of  seasons  are  not  so  uncertained  by  the 
sun  and  moon  alone,  who  always  keep  one  and  the  same 
course,  but  that  the  stars  have  also  their  working 
therein.” — Raleigh:  Hist.  World,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

im-ger’-tam-lf ,  *un-cer-taine-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 

uncertain;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  uncertain  manner;  not  certainly,  not 
surely. 

2.  Not  distinctly;  not  so  as  to  convey  certain 
knowledge ;  ambiguously,  equivocally. 

“  Here  she  folds  up  the  tenour  of  her  woe, 

Her  certain  sorrow  writ  uncertainly.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,311. 

3.  Not  confidently. 

"The  prieste  .  .  .  muste  needes  wander  vnctT- 

tainely.” — Jewel:  Defence  of  the  Apologie,  p.  162. 

fin-ger  -taln-ty,  s.  [Eng.  uncertain;  - ty .] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  uncertain;  the 
state  of  not  being  certainly  known  ;  absence  of  cer¬ 
tain  knowledge ;  doubtfulness ;  as,  the  uncertainty 
of  a  result,  the  uncertainty  of  the  duration  of  life. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  in  doubt ;  a  state 
in  which  one  does  not  know  certainly  what  to  do  or 
think ;  a  state  of  doubt  or  hesitation ;  dubiety. 

“  Our  Indians  were  greatly  agitated  in  this  state  of  un¬ 
certainty.” — Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

3.  Something  not  certainly  and  exactly  known; 
something  not  determined,  settled  or  established; 
a  contingency. 

“  Until  I  know  this  sure  uncertainty 
I’ll  entertain  the  offered  fallacy.” 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  2. 

IT  Void  for  uncertainty : 

Law :  A  phrase  used  when  the  words  of  a  deed 
are  so  vague  that  they  cannot  be  acted  upon,  as 
when  one  bequeaths  all  his  personal  property  to 
one  of  his  sons  without  indicating  which. 

un-ger-tlf-I-cat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
certificated.]  Not  having  obtained  a  certificate; 
as,  an  uncertificated  bankrupt  or  teacher. 

*im-ger'-ti-fled,  a.  [Pref.  mu- (1),  and  English 
certified.]  Not  certified;  having  no  certificate ;  un¬ 
certificated. 

“The  mercy  of  the  legislature  in  favor  of  ex-insolvent 
debtors  is  never  extended  to  uncertified  bankrupts  taken 
in  execution.” — Smolletti  L.  Greaves,  ch.  xx. 

*un-gess’-$nt,  *un-cess-aunte,  a.  [Pref.  un- 

(1),  and  English  cessauf.]  Not  ceasing;  incessant; 
unceasing. 

“His  uncessant  praying  extempore.” — Camden:  Hist.  Q. 
Elizabeth. 


un-ger'-tain,  *un-cer-tayne,  *un-cer-teyn,  a. 

[Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  certain .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Not  certain  or  certainly  known ;  doubtful. 

“  Robertes  men  thei  slowe,  the  numbre  uncerteyn.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  334. 

2.  Ambiguous,  doubtful,  equivocal;  not  to  be 
known  with  certainty. 

3.  Not  to  be  relied  on  with  certainty  ;  unreliable. 

“Oh,  how  this  spring  of  love  resembleth 
The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  i.  3. 

4.  Doubtful ;  not  having  certain  knowledge ;  not 
sure. 

“  These  servauntes  because  they  be  uncertayne  of  their 
lordes  returning  home.” — Udall:  Marke  xiii. 

5.  Not  sure  as  to  aim  or  effect  desired. 

“  Ascanius  young,  and  eager  of  his  game, 
Soon  bent  his  bow,  uncertain  in  his  aim.” 

Dryden:  Virgil,  JEneid,  vii.  692. 

6.  Undecided,  wavering;  not  having  the  mind 
made  up  ;  not  knowing  what  to  think  or  do. 

11  The  people  will  remain  uncertain  whilst 
’Twixt  you  there’s  difference.” 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  v.  6. 

7.  Not  fixed  certain ;  not  steady. 

“  As  the  form  of  our  publick  service  is  not  voluntary,  SO 
neither  are  the  parts  thereof  uncertain.” — Hooker. 


“He  uncastled  Roger  of  Sarisbury.” — Fuller:  Church 
Hist.,  HI.  ii.  39. 

*un-cas -tied  (tied  as  ©Id),  *un-cas-telled,  a. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  castled .]  Not  having  the 
distinguishing  marks  or  appearance  of  a  castle. 

“  The  first  of  these  [Kirbie’s  castle]  is  so  uncastelled.” — 
fuller:  Worthies;  London. 

fin  -cate,  o.  [Lat.  uncatus=hent  inward,  hooked.] 

Botany:  The  same  as  Uncinate  (q.  v.). 

tin-cat -e-chl§ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
catechised .]  Not  catechised;  untaught.  [Milton.) 

“So  unread  or  so  uncatechis’ d  in  story.” — Milton:  Speech 
for  Unlicens’ d  Printing. 

*un-cat’-e-chl§ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  uncatechised; 

-ness.]  The  quality  or  6tate  of  being  uncatechised 
or  untaught. 

“What  means  the  uncatechisedness  .  .  .  prevailing?” 

— Gauden:  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  619. 

un-caughf  ( gh  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  caught.]  Not  caught. 

“Nor  in  this  land  shall  he  remain  uncaught.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  ii.  L 

*un-cau  -pon-a-ted,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
cauponated .]  Unadulterated. 

“Drank  valor  from  uncauponated  beer.” 

Smart:  Hop  Garden.  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

MU,  My;  Mut.  Jowl;  cat.  sell,  cho™,  {Mu.  Mn®_; 


*un-gess'-g,nt-lf ,  *un-cess-aunte-lye,  adverb. 
[Eng.  uncessant ;  -lv.]  Without  cessation  ;  without 
ceasing;  incessantly. 

“  Our  third  rule  must  be  to  redouble  our  strokes  unce» 
santly." — Bp.  Hall:  St.  Paul’s  Combat. 

un-ghain’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  chain,  v.J 
To  set  free  from  a  chain,  either  in  a  literal  or  a  fig> 
urative  sense ;  to  let  loose. 

"Unchain  your  spirits  now  with  spelling  charms.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  3. 

un-ghained',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English, 
chained .] 

1.  Set  free  from  a  chain  or  chains;  loose;  at  lib 
erty. 

2.  Not  chained,  confined,  or  restrained. 

“Had  young  Francesca’s  hand  remained 
Still  by  the  church’s  bonds  unchained.” 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  viii, 

*un-ghal -lenge-a-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and 
Eng.  challengeable .]  Notable  to  be  challenged  or 
called  to  account  or  in  question.  [Scott :  St.  Ronan's 
Well,  ch.  xxxii.) 

un-ghal'-lenged,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
challenged .]  Without  having  been  challenged  ;  not 
called  in  question ;  unquestioned. 

“Never  to  suffer  irregularities,  «ven  when  harmless  i  i 
themselves,  to  pass  unchallenged,  lest  they  acquire  the 
force  of  precedents.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  l. 


-cian,  -tian  =  shun,  -tion,  -sion  —  shun;  -Won.  -§ion  —  zhun. 


unchancy 
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unchristianly 


fin-5han'-5^,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
chancy. 1 

1.  Unlucky,  dangerous.  ( Scotch .) 

“We  gang-there-out  Highland  bodies  are  an  unchancy 
generation  when  you  speak  to  us  o’  bondage.” — Scott:  Rob 
Roy,  ch.  xxiii. 

2.  Inconvenient,  unseasonable,  unsuitable. 

"‘un-fhange-a-bll-I-t^,  subst.  [Eng.  unchange¬ 
able;  - ity. ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  un¬ 
changeable  ;  unchangeableness. 

un-9ha.nge-3.-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
changeable .J  Not  liable  to  or  capable  of  change; 
not  subject  to  change  or  variation  ;  immutable. 

“But  this  man  because  he  continueth  ever,  hath  an  un¬ 
changeable  priesthood.” — Hebrews  vii.  24. 

+un-9hange'-5t  -ble-ness,  s.  [English  unchange¬ 
able;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  un¬ 
changeable  ;  absence  of  all  tendency  or  liability  to 
change. 

“This  unchangeableness  of  color  I  am  now  to  de¬ 
scribe.” — Newton. 

un-9hange'-?,-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  unchangeable ) ; 
-ly.]  In  an  unchangeable  manner ;  without  change 
or  changing;  immutably;  without  liability  to 
ehange. 

“  These  are  unchangeably  what  they  are.” — Seeker:  Ser¬ 
mons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  28. 

unchanged',  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
changed .] 

1.  Not  changed  or  altered. 

“Naught  do  I  see  unchanged  remain.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  iv.  24. 

*2.  Unchangeable. 

“Dismiss  thy  fear, 

And  heaven’s  unchanged  decrees  attentive  hear.” 

Dryden.:  (Todd.) 

un-9hang'-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  tm- (1),  and  English 
changing .]  Not  changing;  not  undergoing  change 
or  alteration. 

“  Thy  face  is,  vizor-like,  unchanging. 

Made  impudent  with  use  of  evil  deeds.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  i.  4. 

un-9bang  -Ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  unchanging ;  -ly.] 
In  an  unchanging  manner. 

“There’s  a  beauty  forever  unchangingly  bright, 

Like  the  long  sunny  lapse  of  a  summer’s  day’s  light.” 

Moore:  Light  of  the  Haram. 

un-9hap'-laln,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
chaplain.']  To  dismiss  from  or  deprive  of  a  chap¬ 
laincy.  ( Fuller :  Worthies,  i.  312.) 

un-9harge'  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
charge,  v.] 

1.  To  free  from  a  charge  or  load  ;  to  unload. 

“There  the  schip  should  be  unchargid.” — Wycliffe 

Dedis  xx  i. 

2.  To  make  no  criminal  charge  or  accusation  in 
connection  with  ;  to  acquit  of  blame. 

“Even  his  mother  shall  uncharge  the  practice, 

And  call  it  accident.” — Shakesp.  ■  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

uncharged’,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
charged.] 

1.  Not  charged ;  not  loaded,  as  a  rifle. 

*2.  Unassailed. 

“  Descend  and  open  your  uncharged  ports.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  5. 

un-9har'-I-t9.-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
charitable.] 

1.  Not  charitable;  not  harmonizing  with  the 
great  law  of  Christian  love;  harsh,  censorious; 
severe  in  judging. 

“Her  uncharitable  acts,  I  trust, 

And  harsh  unkindnesses  are  all  forgiven.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

2.  Not  charitable ;  not  disposed  to  alms-giving. 

“Stone-hearted  men,  uncharitable, 

Passe  carelesse  by  the  poore.  ’ 

Browne ■  Britannias  Pastorals,  i.  4. 

un-9har'-I-t3-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  uncharitable ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  uncharitable  ; 
the  absence  of  charity  either  in  its  wider  sense  of 
Christian  love  or  in  its  more  restricted  one  of  alms¬ 
giving. 

“What  virtue,  beyond  this,  can  there  be  found  of  value 
sufficient  to  cover  the  sin  of  uncharitableness l" — Atter- 
bury:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  2. 

un-9har  -I-t?i-bly ,  adv.  [Eng.  uncharitab(le) ; 
■ly.]  In  an  uncharitable  manner ;  harshly,  censori¬ 
ously. 

“  Uncharitably  with  me  have  you  dealt.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  3. 

-un-9har'-I-t^,  *un-char-i-tie,  s.  [Pref.  un- 
(l),and  Eng.  charity.]  Want  of  charity;  unchari¬ 
tableness  ;  harshness  or  severity  of  judgment. 

“His  religion  was  naught,  yet  his  act  was  good;  the 
priests  and  Levites  religion  good,  their  uncharitie  ill.” — 
Bp.  Hall  Contempt. ;  Pool  of  Bethesda. 


*  un-9harm',  v.  t.  [Pref.  itn-  (2),  and  Eng.  charm, 
v.l  To  dissolve  the  spell  produced  by  a  charm  ;  to 
release  from  the  effect  or  power  of  some  fascination 
or  charm  ;  to  disenchant. 

“Stay,  I  am  uncharmed.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  The  Captain,  iii.  4. 

*un-9harm'-lfig,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
charming.]  Notcharming;  no  longer  able  to  charm. 

“Old,  uncharming  Catherine  was  remov’d.” 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther ,  iii. 

un-9har'-n$l,  v.t.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  English 
charnel.]  To  bring  from  the  charnel-house  or  the 
grave ;  to  raise ;  to  call  up. 

“Whom  would’ st  thou 
Unchamelt”  Byron:  Manfred,  ii.  4. 

un-9har'-y,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  chary.] 
Not  chary,  not  frugal,  not  careful,  heedless. 

“I  have  said  too  much  unto  a  heart  of  stone 
And  laid  mine  honor  too  unchary  out.” 

Shakesp. ;  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

unchaste,  *un-chast,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  chaste.]  Not  chaste,  not  continent,  lewd, 
licentious. 

“Pair  as  the  soul  it  carries,  and  unchast  never.” 

Beaum.  tit  Flet.:  Faithful  Shepherdess,  i. 

unchaste '-ly,  *un-chast-ly,  adverb.  [English 
unchaste;  -ly.]  In  an  unchaste  manner;  lewdly, 
licentiously. 

“A  sin  of  that  sudden  activity,  as  to  be  already  com¬ 
mitted  when  no  more  is  done,  but  only  look’d  unchastely." 
— Milton :  Doctrine  of  Divorce,  ii.  18. 

un-9hast'-ened  (t  silent),  a.  [Pref .  itn,-  (1) ,  and 
Eng.  chastened.]  Not  chastened. 

“Unchasten’d  and  unwrought  minds.” — Milton:  Church 
Government,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

unnjhaste'-ness,  *un-chaste-nes,  subst.  [Eng. 
unchaste;  -ness.]  Unchastity,  incontinence. 

“  No  sinister  suspicion  eyther  couetousnes  or  of 
unchastenes,  eyther  of  flatterie  or  of  crueltie.” — Wycliffe; 
Timothye  v. 

*un-9has-tl§'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
chastisable.]  Not  able  to  be  chastised;  unfit  or 
undeserving  to  be  chastised. 

“  Unchastisable  in  those  judicial  courts.”  — Milton: 
Tetrachordon. 

un-9has-ti§ed  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
chastised.] 

1.  Not  chastised,  not  punished. 

“  Oh  !  had’st  thou  left  me  unchastised, 

Thy  precept  I  had  still  despised.” 

Cowper:  Olney  Hymns,  xxxvi. 

*2.  Not  profited  by  chastisement. 

un-9has  -ti-ty,  *un-chas-ty-te,  s.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  English  chastity.]  Want  of  chastity  ;  lewd¬ 
ness,  incontinence  ;  unlawful  indulgence  of  the  sex¬ 
ual  appetite. 

“They  haue  in  confessions,  made  kinges  wives  and 
daughters,  to  make  vowes  of  unchastyte  unto  them.” — 
Bale  r  Apology,  fol.  142. 

*un-9heck’-3~ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
checkable.]  Incapable  of  being  checked  or  exam¬ 
ined.  ( North :  Life  of  Lord  Guilford,  ii.  285.) 

unchecked',  adj.  [Prefix  «n-  (1),  and  English 
checked.] 

1.  Not  checked,  restrained,  hindered,  or  repressed ; 
unrestrained. 

“But  apt  the  mind  or  fancy  is  to  rove 
Uncheck’ d,  and  of  her  roving  is  no  end.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  189. 

*2.  Uncontradicted. 

“Yet  it  lives  there  uncheck’ d,  that  Antonio  hath  a  ship 
of  rich  lading  wreck’d  on  the  narrow  seas.” — Shakesp.: 
Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  1. 

3.  Not  checked  or  examined. 

*un-9heer'-f  ul,  adj.  [Pref  un- (1),  and  English 
cheerful.] 

1.  Not  cheerful,  joyless,  cheerless,  dismal. 

“  In  vain  I  rail  at  Opportunity, 

At  time,  at  Tarquin,  and  uncheerful  night.” 

Shakesp..  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,024. 

2.  Not  cheerful,  ready,  or  willing ;  grudging. 

“It  must  not  be  constrained,  uncheerful  obedience.” — 
Leighton:  Com.  on  1  Pet.  iii. 

un-9heer  -ful-ness,  *  un-cheere-ful-nesse,  s. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  cheerfulness.]  The  absence 
of  cheerfulness ;  depression  of  spirits ;  cheerlessness, 
sadness. 

“Away  with  this  earthly  uncheerfulnesse.” — Bp.  Hall: 
Art  of  Divine  Mediation,  ch.  xxix.  ( Richardson .) 

*un-9heer'-^,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  cheery.] 
Not  cheery,  cheerless,  dismal,  dull. 

“The  uncheery  hours  which  perpetually  overtake  us.” — 
Sterne:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  2. 


un-9hewed'  (ewasb),  *un-9h&wed  ,  a.  [Pref. 

un-  (1),  and  Eng.  chewed.]  Not  chewed,  not  masti¬ 
cated. 

“He  fills  his  famish’d  maw,  his  mouth  runs  o’er 
With  unchew’d  morsels,  while  he  churns  the  gore.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  Mneid,  x.  1,025. 

un-9hlld',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  child.] 

1.  To  bereave  of  children  ;  to  make  childless. 

“Though  in  this  city  he 
Hath  widow’d  and  unchild, ed  many  a  one.” 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  v.  6. 

2.  To  divest  of  the  character  of  a  child  or  children, 

“They  do  willfully  unchild  themselves,  and  change 

natural  affection  for  violent.”— Bp.  Hall:  Contempt.;  Of 
Samson’s  Marriage. 

♦unnjhlld -ish,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
childish.]  From  its  derivation  the  word  should 
mean,  not  having  the  characteristics  of  a  child  ;  but 
in  the  only  known  example  it  appears=not  fit  for 
children.  (  Web  be :  Eng.  Poetrie,  p.  45.) 

♦unHjhilled',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  chilled.] 
Not  chilled  ;  not  cooled,  or  destitute  of  or  deprived 
of  warmth  or  heat. 

“Unbent  by  winds,  unchill’d  by  snows.” 

Byron:  Giaour. 

*iin-chI-rot  -6-nize,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2)  ;  Greek 
cheirotonia=voting,  suffrage:  cheir=  the  hand,  and 
teino=  to  stretch.]  To  depose,  deprive,  or  reject  by 
a  vote. 

“  As  if  Josephus  upon  that  of  Samuel — they  have  not 
rejected  thee,  but  they  have  rejected  me  that  I  should  not 
reign  over  them — had  not  said  of  the  people  that  they 
unchirotoniz’ d  or  unvoted  God  of  the  kingdom.  Now  if 
they  unchirotoniz’ d  or  unvoted  God  of  the  kingdom,  then 
they  had  chirotoniz’d  or  voted  him  to  the  kingdom.”— 
Harrington:  Oceana,  p.  259. 

*un-ghiv -al-rous,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
chivalrous.]  Not  chivalrous  ;  not  according  to  the 
rules  of  chivalry ;  wanting  in  chivalry  or  honor. 

“So  thankless,  cold-hearted,  unchivalrous,  unforgiv¬ 
ing.” — C.  Bronte:  Villette,  ch.  xxxv. 

*un-chol'-er-ic,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
choleric.]  Even-tempered.  {Carlyle :  Sartor  Resar- 
tus,  bk.  ii. ,  ch.  iv.) 

un-9h6§-en,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  chosen.] 

1.  Not  chosen  or  predestinated  ;  rejected. 

“And  that  euery  man  is  either  chosen  or  unchosen.  .  .  . 
And  yf  we  bee  of  the  unchosen  sorte,  no  good  ded«  can 
auail  vs.” — Sir  T.  More:  Workes,  p.  273. 

2.  Not  chosen  or  adopted  voluntarily. 

“  Beguile 

A  solitude,  unchosen,  unprofess’d.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

*un-chrlst-en  (t  silent),  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  christen.] 

1.  Unbaptize ;  to  undo  the  ecclesiastical  offices  of 
baptism  of ;  to  annul  the  baptism  of. 

“To  constrain  him  further  were  to  unchristen  him,  to 
unman  him.” — Milton:  Divorce,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxii. 

2.  To  render  unchristian  ;  to  deprive  of  sanctity. 

“But  this  king  .  .  .  hath,  as  it  were,  unhallow’d  and 

unchristen’ d  the  very  duty  of  prayer  itself.” — Milton: 
Eikonoklastes,  §  1. 

un-christ -ened  {t  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  christened.]  Not  christened;  not  baptized. 

“Those  iron  clasps,  that  iron  band, 

Would  not  yield  to  unchristened  hand.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iii.  9. 

un-christ'-i-em,  *un-chris-tene,  a.  [Pref.  un- 

(1),  and  Eng.  Christian.] 

1.  Not  Christian  ;  not  belonging  to  the  Christian 
religion ;  heathen  or  infidel. 

“And  ere  that  faithless  truce  was  broke 
Which  freed  her  from  the  unchristian  yoke.” 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  9. 

2.  Inconsistent  with  the  laws  or  spirit  of  Christi¬ 
anity  ;  unchristianly. 

“  He  had,  from  his  youth  up,  been  at  war  with  the  Non¬ 
conformists,  and  had  repeatedly  assailed  them  with 
unjust  and  unchristian  asperity.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  viii. 

unchristian-like,  adj.  Unchristianly;  like  the 
conduct  of  a  person  who  is  not  a  Christian. 

*un-christ-i-3n,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
Christian.]  To  deprive  of  Christianity ;  to  make 
unchristianly, 

“  Atheism  is  a  sin  that  doth  not  only  unchristian  but 
unman  a  person  that  is  guilty  of  it.”— South. 

un-christ -i-^n-Ize,  v.  t.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  christianize.]  To  turn  away  from  Christi¬ 
anity  ;  to  cause  to  abandon  the  Christian  faith  or  to 
degenerate  from  the  belief  and  profession  of 
Christianity. 

un-christ  -l-an-1^,  adj.  &  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 

and  Eng.  christianly .] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work, 


what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


unchristianness 


4263 


uncle 


4'  '£,ta.dA;  Like  the  conduct  of  a  person  -who  is 
a  Christian  ;  contrary  to  the  laws  or  spirit  of 
Christianity  ;  unbecoming  a  Christian. 

“A  most  unnatural  and  unchristianly  yoke.”— Milton  -  Of 
Divorce,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xx.  ' 

B.  As  adv. :  In  an  unchristian  manner ;  in  a  man¬ 
ner  contrary  to  the  laws  or  spirit  of  Christianity. 

“  They  behaved  themselves  most  unchristianly  toward 
their  brethren.” — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  ii.  309. 

*fin-christ  -i-an-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  unchristian ; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unchristian: 
contrariety  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  ;  absence  of 
Christian  spirit  in  the  conduct. 

“  The  unchristianness  of  those  denials  might  arise  from 
a  displeasure  to  see  me  prefer  my  own  divines.”— King 
Charles:  Eikon  Basilike . 

un-5hur§ll',  V.  t.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  English 
Church.] 

L  To  deprive  of  church  privileges  ;  to  expel  from 
a  church  ;  to  excommunicate. 

“  To  unchurch  and  unchristian  them  that  are  not  of 
their  company.” — Hale:  Discourse  of  Religion,  ch.  i. 

2.  To  refuse  the  name  of  a  church ;  to  refuse  or 
deprive  of  the  character,  designation,  rights,  or 
standing  of  a  church. 

“  You  say — we  hereby  unchurch  the  reformed  churches 
abroad.” — Waterland:  Works,  x.,  p.  8. 

un  -91,  s.  pi.  [PI.  of  Lat.  uncus=a  hook,  a  barb.] 

Bot.:  Hooks  of  any  kind;  specif.,  hooked  hairs; 
hairs  curved  back  at  the  point,  as  those  on  the  nuts 
of  Myosotis  lappula. 

un -91-9,,  s.  [Lat.] 

1.  Roman  Antiq. :  The  twelfth  part  of  anything; 
as,  an  ounce,  as  being  a  twelfth  part  of  the  as. 

*2.  Math. :  A  term  formerly  employed  to  signify 
the  numerical  coefficient  of  any  term  of  the  bino¬ 
mial  theorem. 

un  -d-9,1  (c  as  sh),  a.  [Lat.  wncioh's= belonging 
to  an  inch^or  to  an  ounce,  from  uncia=  an  inch,  an 
ounce  ;  O.  Fr.  oncial.]  Pertaining  to  an  ounce  or 
inch.  (.Blount.) 

un  -cl-Jtl  (c  as  sh),  a.  &  s.  [Etymol.  doubtful ; 
perhaps  the  same  word  as  Uncial,  a.;  Shipley 
thinks  it  may  be  a  corrupt,  of  Lat.  ( litterce )  initi¬ 
ates— initial  letters.  (See  also  extract  under  A.)] 

Palaeography  : 

A.  As  adj. :  A  term  borrowed  from  the  Latin,  and 
applied  to  Greek  writing  of  the  larger  type  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  that  written  entirely  in  smaller 
characters.  Uncials  differ  from  the  older  capitals 
in  being  composed  of  curved  instead  of  straight 
lines,  giving  a  rounded  appearance  to  the  letters, 
and  allowing  of  their  being  written  with  greater 
rapidity.  The  oldest  Greek  uncial  manuscript  in 
existence  is  probably  a  fragment  of  the  Iliad  (bk. 
xviii.),  found  in  a  tomb  near  Monfalat  (Egypt), 
and  now  in  ^he  British  Museum.  Uncial  Greek 
writing  began  to  decline  about  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century,  and  died  out  altogether  early  in  the  tenth 
century.  Latin  uncial  writing  (of  which  the  oldest 
examples  now  in  existence  are  assigned  to  the 
fourth  century)  was  in  common  use  till  the  eighth 
century,  but  was  employed  still  later  for  special 
purposes. 

“St.  Jerome’s  often  quoted  words,  ‘uncialibus,  ut  vulgo 
aiunt,  litteris,’  in  his  preface  to  the  book  of  Job,  have 
never  been  explained.  Of  the  character  referred  to  as 
‘  uncial  ’  there  is  no  doubt,  but  the  derivation  of  the  term 
is  unknown.” — Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xviii.  145.  [Note  1.] 

B.  As  subst. :  An  uncial  letter.  [A.] 

“  In  Latin  majuscule  writing  there  exist  both  capitals 
and  uncials,  each  class  distinct.  In  Greek  MSS.  pure 
capital  letter-writing  was  never  employed  (except  occa¬ 
sionally  for  ornamental  titles  at  a  late  time).”—  Encyc. 
Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xviii.  145k 

If  Half -uncial: 

Palaeography :  A  style  of  writing  partaking  of  the 
character  both  of  the  cursive  and  uncial,  and 
apparently  forming  a  transition  from  the  earlier  to 
the  later  style.  It  appeared  about  the  end  of  the 
fifth,  and  died  out  about  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century. 

“We  have  a  series  of  MSS.,  dating  from  the  end  of  the 
6th  century,  which  are  classed  as  examples  of  half-uncial 
writing.” — Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xviii.  153. 

IT  Used  also  substantively: 

“The  text  is  in  very  exactly  formed  half-uncials.”  — 
Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xviii.  159. 

*fin-9l-a  -tlm,  adv.  [Lat.]  Ounce  by  ounce. 

im'-9l-form,  a.  [Lat.  uncus= a  hook,  and  forma 
=  fonm]  Having  a  hooked  or  curved  form ;  hook¬ 
like.  [Hooked.] 

unciform-bone,  s. 

Anat. :  The  interior  bone  of  the  second  row  of 
carpal  bones.  It  is  sub-triangular  in  shape,  is 
readily  distinguished  by  the  large  hook-like  process 
projecting  forward  and  slightly  outward  on  its 


anterior  surface;  it  serves  for  the  attachment  of 
the  annular  ligaments  and  the  muscles  of  the  little 
finger.  The  unciform-bone  articulates  with  the  os 
magnum,  the  semi-lunar,  cuneiform,  and  fourth  and 
fifth  metacarpal  bones. 

unciform-process,  s. 

Anatomy : 

1.  [UnCLFOKM-BONE.] 

2.  An  irregular  lamina  of  bone,  projecting  down¬ 
ward  and  backward  from  the  inferior  portion  of 
each  lateral  mass  in  the  ethmoid  bone.  Called  also 
U  ncinate-process. 

un  -91-ng.te,  un-91-nat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  uncinatus, 
from  uncus—  a  hook.] 

1.  Anat.  &  ZoM. :  Beset  with  bent  spines  like 
hooks.  (OivenA 

2.  Botany:  Hooked  at  the  end  like  an  awn. 
[Hooked,  II.] 

uncinate-process,  s.  [Uncifoem-pkocess,  2.] 

♦undine  -tured,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
cinctured.]  Deprived  of  a  cincture  ;  not  wearing  a 
cincture  or  girdle. 

“  Sarpedon  saw 

Such  havoek  made  of  his  uncincturd  friends.” 

Cowper:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xvi. 

un-91-ni,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  pi.  of  uncinus—a  hook,  a 
barb.] 

Z06I. :  The  name  given  to  the  hook-shaped  teeth 
on  the  pleurae  or  lateral  tracts  of  the  lingual  ribbon 
of  the  Moilusca.  They  are  very  numerous  in  the 
plant-eating  Gasteropods. 

un-9in  -I-9,, s.  [Latin  uncinus=a  hook,  a  barb; 
named  from  the  hooked  awn  which  in  the  fruit 
becomes  hardened. 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Caricese,  closely  akin  to  Carex, 
and  agreeing  with  it  in  habit.  Known  species 
twenty-nine,  chiefly  from  the  southern  hemisphere. 

*un-9l’-pber,  v.  t.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  English 
cipher.]  To  decipher. 

“A  letter  in  ciphers  .  .  .  now  unciphered.” — Rushworth: 
Hist.  Coll.,  pt.  iv.,  vol.  i.,  p.  491. 

un-9ir’-cum-9i§ed,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
circumcised.]  Not  circumcised;  hence,  in  the  Bible, 
not  of  the  Jewish  faith  or  race. 

“Who  is  this  uncircumcised  Philistine,  that  he  should 
defy  the  armies  of  the  living  God?  ” — 1  Samuel  xvii.  26. 

un-9lr-cum-9i'-§ion,  subst.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  circumcision.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  absence  or  want  of  circum¬ 
cision. 

“God,  that  gives  the  law  that  a  Jew  shall  be  circum¬ 
cised,  thereby  constitutes  uncircumcision  an  obliquity.” 
— Hammond. 

2.  Script. :  Iffe  uncircumcised  portion  of  the 
world  ;  the  mass  of  the  Gentile  nations. 

“If  the  uncircumcision  keep  the  righteousness  of  the 
laws,  shall  not  his  uncircumcision  be  counted  for  his  cir¬ 
cumcision  t” — Romans  ii.  26. 

*un-9lr'-cum-scribed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
English  circumscribed.]  Not  circumscribed;  not 
bounded  or  limited. 

“As  yet  uncircumscrib’ d  the  regal  power, 

And  wild  and  vague  prerogative  remain’d.” 

Thomson:  Liberty,  iv. 

*un'-9ir  -cum-spect,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), and  Eng. 
circumspect.]  Not  circumspect ;  not  cautious;  in¬ 
cautious,  heedless. 

“  Could  he  not  beware,  could  he  not  bethink  him,  was 
he  so  uncircumspectl” — Milton:  Apol.for  Smectymnuus. 

*fin~9ir -cfim-spect-Tjf,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  circumspectly.]  In  an  uncircumspect 
manner;  without  circumspection,  heedlessly. 

“  When  they  had  ones  uncircumspectly  g raunted  hym  to 
execute  justyce.” — Bale:  English  Votaries ,  pt.  ii. 

*fin-9lr-cfim-stan-tial  (ti  as  sh),  adj.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  circumstantial.] 

1.  Not  circumstantial ;  not  entering  into  minute 
details. 

2.  Not  important;  trivial,  unimportant. 

“The  like  particulars,  although  they  seem  uncircum¬ 
stantial,  are  oft  set  down  in  holy  scripture.” — Browne: 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  i. 

un-9l'-te§,  s.  [Lat.  unc(us)  —  a  hook  ;  suff.  -ites.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Spiriferidse,  from  the  De¬ 
vonian  of  Europe.  It  is  allied  to  Retzia  (q.  v.),  but 
the  beak  of  the  ventral  valve  is  slightly  curved,  the 
foramen  disappears  early,  there  is  no  hinge  area, 
and  shell  structure  is  impunctate. 

*fin-9lt'-jf ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2) ,  and  Eng.  city.]  To 
deprive  of  the  status  or  privileges  of  a  city. 

“  Some  would  have  had  it  uncitied  because  unbishoped 
in  our  civil  wars.” — Fuller:  Worthies,  Gloucester,  i.  398. 

un-9lv  -Il,  *un-civ-ill,  a.  [Prefix  uti-  (1),  and 
Eng.  civil.] 


*1.  Not  pertaining  to  a  settled  government,  or 
settled  state  of  society ;  not  civilized. 

“  Men  cannot  enjoy  the  rights  of  an  uncivil  and  civil 
state  together.” — Burke. 

*2.  Rough,  uncivilized.  (Of  persons.) 

“The  uncivil  kernes  of  Ireland  are  in  arms.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  L 

*3.  Uncivilized,  barbarous,  savage. 

“This  nacion  for  al  their  uncivil  and  rude  maner.” — 
Brende:  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  23. 

*4.  Improper,  unusual,  extraordinary. 

“  With  midnight  matins  at  uncivil  hours.” 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  1,010. 

5.  Impolite,  discourteous,  ill-mannered.  (Applied 
to  persons,  speech,  or  conduct.) 

“It  was  known  all  over  the  town  that  uncivil  things 
had  been  said  of  the  military  profession  in  the  House  of 
Commons.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

un-9lv  -Il-Ized,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 

civilized.] 

1.  Not  civilized ;  not  reclaimed  from  savage  life 
or  manners ;  barbarous. 

“These  uncivilized  people  caring  for  little  else  than 
what  is  necessary.” — Dampier:  Voyages  ( an.  1681.) 

*2.  Coarse,  rude,  indecent. 

“  Several,  who  have  been  polished  in  France,  make  use 
of  the  most  coarse,  uncivilized  words  in  our  language.” — 
Addison. 

un-9lv  -il-l^,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
civilly.]  In  an  uncivil  manner;  discourteously, 
impolitely,  rudely. 

“I  follow’d  him  too  close; 

And  to  say  truth,  somewhat  uncivilly,  upon  a  rout.” 

Dryden:  King  Arthur,  i.  1. 

un-clad'  (1),  a.  &  pret.  ofv.  [Unclothe.] 

fin-clad'  (2),  *un-klad'  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  clad.]  Not  clad,  not  clothed. 

“  He  was  ashamed  to  approche  nygh  to  it,  beynge  in  so 
simple  a  state  and  unklad.” — Sir  T.  Elyot:  The  Governor, 
bk.  ii. 

fin-claimed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  claimed .] 
Not  claimed,  not  demanded ;  not  called  for. 

“  No  peaceful  desert  yet  unclaimed  by  Spain.” 

Johnson:  London. 

unclaimed-money,  subst.  Money  resulting  from 
suits  in  Chancery  or  at  Common  Law.  The  right¬ 
ful  owners  having  either  died  or  disappeared,  the 
money  remains  in  the  care  of  the  Court.  Lists  of 
names  of  those  entitled  to  such  moneys  are  pub¬ 
lished  from  time  to  time  by  private  firms  who 
devote  themselves  to  such  business. 

fin-clar-i-fled,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  clar¬ 
ified .]  Not  clarified ;  not  made  clear  or  purified. 

“One  ounce  of  whey  unclarified,  one  ounce  of  oil  of  vit¬ 
riol,  make  no  apparent  alteration.” — Bacon:  Phys.  Re¬ 
mains. 

fin-clasp',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2).  and  Eng.  clasp.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  unfasten  the  clasp  of;  to  open,  as  a  thing 
fastened  with,  or  as  with  a  clasp.  (Lit.  db  fig.) 

“Thou  know’st  no  less  but  all  ;  I  have  unclasp’d 
To  thee  the  book  even  of  my  secret  soul.” 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  i.  4. 

*2.  To  disclose,  to  reveal,  to  lay  open. 

“  In  her  bosom  I’ll  unclasp  my  heart.” 

Shakesp. :  Much  Ado,  i.  L 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  let  go  the  hands.  (Shakesp.: 
Pericles,  ii.  3.) 

*fin-class  -a-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
classable.]  Incapable  or  being  classed  or  classified; 
not  admitting  of  classification. 

ffin-class  -Ic,  tfin-class'-Ic-al,  adj.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  classic,  classical.] 

1.  Not  classical ;  not  resembling  the  compositions 
of  the  classical  authors. 

“  Angel  of  dullness,  6ent  to  scatter  round 
Her  magick  charms  o’er  all  unclassick  ground.” 

Pope:  Dunciad,  iii.  268. 

2.  Not  confined  to  or  including  the  classics. 

“An  education  totally  unclassical.” — Knox:  Liberal  Edu¬ 
cation,  §  7. 

*fin-Class  -Ic-Kl-T^,  adv.  [Eng.  unclassical ;  ly.] 
Not  in  a  classical  manner ;  not  in  the  manner  of  the 
classical  authors. 

fin'-Cle,  subst.  [Fr.  oncle,  from  Lat.  avunculum, 
accus.  of  avunculus=a  mother’s  brother,  prop.= 
little  grandfather,  being  a  double  dimin.  from  aims 
=  a  grandfather ;  Ger.  onkel.] 

1.  Lit.:  The  brother  of  one’s  father  or  mother; 
the  husband  of  one’s  aunt. 

2.  Fig. :  A  pawnbroker.  (Slang.) 

“  Uncles,  rich  as  three  golden  balls 
From  taking  pledges  of  nations.” 

Hood:  Miss  Kilmansegg. 


bfiil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus, 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shfin; 


9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  jt§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e*ist.  ph  =  t 
tion,  -§ion  =  zhfin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shfis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =b$l,  d$L 
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unclutch 


IT  According  to  Brewer,  Uncle  in  this  sense  is  a 
pun  on  the  Latin  word  uncus=a  hook,  which  pawn¬ 
brokers  employed  to  lift  articles  pawned  before 
spouts  were  adopted.  This,  however,  is  rendered 
doubtful  by  the  fact  that  in  French  slang  ma  tante 
(=my  aunt)  has  a  similar  meaning.  The  probable 
allusion  is  to  a  mythical  rich  relative. 

H  Your  uncle :  A  jocose  expression  equivalent  to 
myself;  as,  Your  uncle  is  the  man  to  do  it,  i.  e.,  I 
am  the  man  to  do  it. 

Uncle  Sam,  s.  The  jocular  name  of  the  United 
States  government,  used  as  John  Bull  is  with 
respect  to  England.  It  is  an  extension  of  the  letters 
U.  S.  (United  States),  printed  or  stamped  on  the 
government  property.  It  was  first  used  in  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  in  1812,  when  certain  goods  purchased  for 
the  government  and  branded  U.  S.,  were  officially 
inspected  by  Mr.  Samuel  Wilson,  whose  local 
nickname  was  “Uncle  Sam.”  The  coincidence  of 
initials  suggested  the  application  of  the  nickname 
in  full  to  the  government. 

tin-clean  ,  *un-cleane,  *un-clene,  a.  [Prefix 
un -  (1),  and  Eng.  clean.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Not  clean ;  foul,  dirty,  filthy. 

2.  Morally  foul  or  impure ;  wicked,  evil ;  hence, 
lewd,  unchaste. 

“  Let  them  all  encircle  him  about. 

And,  fairy-like  too,  pinch  the  unclean  knight.” 

Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  4. 

II.  Comparative  Religions : 

1.  Ethnicism:  In  every  ceremonial  faith  which 
exists  or  has  existed,  distinction  exists  between 
what  is  ceremonially  clean  and  unclean.  Food 
cooked  by  a  Sudra  or  by  an  outcast  is  unclean  to 
the  Brahmin,  and  it  is  at  the  peril  of  his  caste  if  he 
eat  it.  He  must  also  avoid  unclean  persons,  as  the 
Pariah,  the  Mahar,  and  other  outcasts. 

2.  Judaism:  Both  things  on  the  one  hand,  and 
persons  or  beings  on  the  other,  might  be  iceremo- 
nially  unclean.  Regarding  things,  there  were  un¬ 
clean  places  (Lev.  xiv.  40),  but  the  word  unclean 
was  especially  applied  to  certain  articles  of  food, 
as  the  flesh  of  animals  which  had  died  of  disease, 
or  been  strangled  by  man,  or  killed  by  beasts  or 
birds  of  prey,  certain  animals  in  all  circumstances 

i Unclean-animals],  and  blood.  (Lev.  v.  2,3;  xi. 
0,  41 ;  xvii.  10-16 ;  Acts  xv.  29.)  Regarding  persons, 
one  might  be  made  unclean  by  touching  the  carcass 
of  an  unclean  animal  of  any  kind  (Lev.  v.2 ;  xi.  26). 
In  some  cases  this  ceremonial  defilement  was  but 
temporary,  continuing  only  till  the  evening  (xi. 
25-28,  &c.).  Washing  the  clothes  was  often  an 
essential  step  toward  the  removal  of  the  impurity. 
A  woman  giving  birth  to  a  man-child  was  unclean 
for  seven  days  (xii.  2),  and  to  a  female  child  for 
fourteen  days  (xii.  5),  the  period  of  uncleanliness 
being  much  shorter  than  that  of  her  purification 
(xii.  4,  5).  The  leper  was  unclean  till  the  priest 
pronounced  that  his  loathsome  malady  was  at  an 
end.  (Lev.  xiii.  1-59.)  [Unclean-spirit.] 

3.  Christianity:  Jesus  swept  away  the  doctrine 
that  the  eating  of  certain  articles  of  food,  deemed 
ceremonially  impure,  involved  sin,  by  His  sweeping 
declaration:  “Not  that  which  goeth  into  the  mouth 
defileth  a  man,  but  that  which  cometh  out  of  the 
mouth,  this  defileth  a  man  ”  (Matt.  xv.  11 :  cf.  also 
12-20  ;  Mark  vii.  18) ;  and  with  regard  to  persons,  St. 
Peter,  after  the  vision  of  the  sheet  let  down,  would 
no  longer  call  any  man  common  or  unclean  (Acts 
x.  28) .  ' 

unclean-animals,  s.  pi. 

Jewish  Antiq.:  Certain  animals  which  were  re¬ 
garded  as  ceremonially  unclean,  and  not  therefore 
to  be  eaten.  Most  animals  that  “  chew  the  cud  ” 
might  be  eaten,  with  the  exception  of  the  camel,  the 
coney  [Hyrax],  the  hare,  and  the  swine,  only  the 
first  of  which  is  a  true  ruminant.  A  number  of 
birds — the  “  eagle,”  the  “  ossifrage,”  the  “  vulture,” 
the  “kite,”  &c.— ■ were  to  be  deemed  unclean  and 
abominable.  Much  difficulty  arises  in  identifying 
some  of  the  birds  referred  to  ;  but  one  broad  fact  is 
undoubted — that  the  Raptores  were  deemed  cere¬ 
monially  impure,  while  most  of  the  grain-feeding 
birds  were  allowed  as  articles  of  food.  Unclean 
fishes  were  those  which  had  notfins  or  scales.  With 
the  exception  of  what  would  now  be  called  the 
Leaping  Orthoptera— locusts,  grasshoppers,  &c.— 
most  insects  were  unclean,  astvere  most  creeping 
things,  from  vertebrate  reptilesto  molluscous  snails. 
Not  merely  were  the  unclean  animals  to  be  rejected 
as  articlesof  food,  their  carcasses  were  to  be  avoided, 
as  the  individual  touching  them  would  be  unclean 
(Lev.  xi.  1-47) .  Apart  from  the  ceremonial  law,  the 
flesh  of  the  prohibited  animals  was  generally  less 
wholesome  than  that  of  those  allowed. 

unclean-spirit,  s. 

New  Test. :  A  demon,  a  wicked  spirit,  seizing  on 
and  acting  through  men  (Matt.  x.  1 ;  Mark  i.  27,  iii. 
30 ;  v.  13,  vi.  7  ;  Luke  iv.  36 ;  Acts  v.  16,  viii.  7  ;  Rev. 
xvi.  13).  [Possession,  II.  3,  Possession-theory.] 


*un-clean’-3,-t>le,  a.  [Pref.  un -  (1) ;  Eng.  clean, 
v. ;  -able.']  Not  capable  of  being  cleaned. 

un-clean'-li-ness,  *un-clean-li-nes,  s.  [Eng. 

uncleanly ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
uncleanly  ;  want  of  cleanliness ;  filthiness. 

“  This  profane  liberty  and  uncleanliness  the  archbishop 
resolved  to  reform.” — Clarendon. 

un-clean'-l^,  *un-clen-ly,  adj.  [Pref.  un -  (1), 

and  Eng.  cleanly ,  a.] 

1.  Not  cleanly ;  filthy,  foul,  dirty,  unclean. 

“  The  uncleanly  savors  of  a  slaughter-house.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  iv.  3. 

2.  Not  cleanly  in  a  moral  sense;  indecent, 
unchaste,  lewd. 

“Exhibiting  unto  them  shewes  to  gaze  upon  and 
unclenly  players.” — Udall:  Actes  xii. 

tin-clean’-ness,  *vn-clen-nes,  *un-clen-nesse, 

s.  [Eng.  unclean:  -ness.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unclean ;  foulness, 
filthiness. 

“  In  St.  Giles’  I  understood  that  most  of  the  vilest  and 
most  miserable  houses  of  uncleanness  were.” — Graunt: 
Bills  of  Mortality. 

2.  Moral  impurity ;  defilement  by  sin ;  lewdness, 
obscenity. 

“  God  hath  not  called  us  unto  uncleanness,  but  unto 
holiness.” — 1  Thessalonians  iv.  7. 

II.  Compar.  Relia. :  Want  of  ritual  or  ceremonial 
purity;  ceremonial  defilement  or  pollution.  [Un¬ 
clean,  II.] 

♦un-clear’,  *un-clere,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  clear ,  a.] 

1.  Not  bright  or  clear ;  dark,  obscure. 

2.  Not  free  from  obscurity,  doubt,  or  uncertainty. 

“In  unclear  and  doubtful  things  be  not  pertinacious.” 

— Leighton:  On  1  Peter  iii. 

tin-cleared’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  cleared.] 

1.  Not  cleared,  as  land  overgrown  with  weeds. 

“Which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  any  other  uncleared 

country.” — Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Not  cleared;  not  vindicated  in  character;  not 
freed  from  imputations  or  charges  hanging  over 
one. 

♦tin-Clear’-ness,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
clearness.]  Obscurity,  want  of  clearness,  antiq¬ 
uity. 

“This  uncleamess  of  view  rests  upon  an  error.”— 
W.  Robertson  Smith:  Old  Test,  in  Jewish  Church,  p.  146. 

un-clench',  v.t.ori.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
clench.]  To  open  or  force  open,  as  the  clenched 
hand. 

“The  hero  so  his  enterprise  recalls; 

His  fist  unclenches,  and  the  weapon  falls.” 

Garth:  Dispensary,  V. 

un-cler'-Ic-al,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
clerical.]  Not  clerical;  not  befitting  or  becoming 
the  clergy. 

“Many  clergymen  are  seen  to  take  delight  in  unclerical 
occupations.” — Knox:  Winter  Evenings,  even.  13. 

*un-clerk’-like  (in  England  er  as  ar),  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1)  ;  Eng.  clerk,  and  -like.]  Unbefitting  a  clerk, 
clergyman,  or  educated  man  ;  unclerical. 

“Binius  and  Baronius  pretend  the  text  to  be  corrupted, 
and  go  to  mend  it  by  such  an  emendation  as  is  a  plain 
contradiction  to  the  sense,  and  that  so  unclerklike,  viz., 
by  putting  in  two  words,  and  leaving  out  one.”— Bishop 
Taylor:  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  §  6. 


un-clog’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  clog.]  To 
remove  a  clog  from ;  to  free  from  a  clog  or  that 
which  clogs,  encumbers,  or  obstructs ;  to  disen¬ 
cumber,  to  free. 

“It  would  unclog  my  heart 
Of  what  lies  heavy  to  ’t.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  2. 

un-cldis -ter,  v.  t.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  English 
cloister. J  To  remove  or  release  from  a  cloister  or 
from  confinement ;  to  set  at  liberty. 

“Why  did  not  I,  uncloister* d  from  the  womb, 

Take  my  next  lodging  in  a  tomb?”  Norris. 

un-clo§e  ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  English 
close,  v.] 

A-  Transitive: 

1.  To  open. 

“His  cautious  dame,  in  bower  alone. 

Dreaded  her  castle  to  unclose.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  iii.  2. 

2.  To  disclose ;  to  lay  open ;  to  reveal. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  open. 

“With  quicker  spread  each  heart  uncloses.” 

Moore:  Light  of  the  Haram. 

♦fin-close’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  close,  a.) 
Unreserved,  babbling,  chattering. 

“  Knowen  designs  are  dangerous  to  act, 

And  the  unclose  chief  did  never  noble  fact.” 

Sylvester:  The  Captaines,  1,075. 

tin-cl5§ed’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  closed .} 

1.  Not  closed  or  shut ;  open. 

“  Fall’n  Hassan  lies,  his  unclosed  eye 
Yet  lowering  on  his  enemy.” 

Byron:  The  Giaour. 

2.  Not  shut  in  or  separated  by  enclosures;  unen¬ 
closed. 

“  A  great  vyllage  on  the  see  syde  unclosed.” — Berners: 
Froissart;  Cronycle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ccccxxx. 

*3.  Not  finished,  not  concluded. 

un-cldthe',  *un-clo ath,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  clothe.] 

1.  Lit.:  To  remove  the  clothes  from ;  to  divest  of 
clothes ;  to  make  naked ;  to  strip  of  the  clothes. 

“  Thanne  knyghtis  of  the  justise  ...  unclothiden 
him  and  diden  about  him  a  reed  mantel.” — Wycliffe: 
Matthew  xxvii. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  divest,  to  free, 

“  To  uncloath  themselves  of  the  covers  of  reason  or 
modesty.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  23. 

tin-clothed’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  clothed.] 

1.  Not  clothed ;  not  having  clothes  on. 

“The  women  labor  in  the  fields,  and  are  quite  un¬ 
clothed.” — Darwin:  Descent  of  Man  (ed.  2d),  ch.  xix. 

2.  Stripped  of  clothing. 

“  Unclothed  to  the  shoulder  it  waves  them  on; 

Thus  in  the  fight  is  he  ever  known.” 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  xxvi. 
un-Cloud’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2), and  Eng.  cloud.] 
To  clear  away  the  clouds  from ;  to  free  from  obscur¬ 
ity,  gloom,  dullness,  sadness,  or  the  like. 

“Whose  breath  can  still  the  winds, 

Uncloud  the  sun.” — Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Philaster,  iv. 

tin-cloud -ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
clouded.]  Not  clouded;  not  obscured  by  clouds; 
free  from  gloom  ;  clear,  bright. 

“  Th’  unclouded  skies  of  Peristan.” 

Moore:  Paradise  and  the  Pert. 


ftii’-cle-ship,  s.  [Eng. uncle;  -ship.]  Thestate 
or  condition  of  an  uncle  ;  the  relation  of  an  uncle. 

“  Uncleship  there  in  family  circles  follows  the  custom 
of  Brittany.” — Athenceum,  Feb.  16,  1884,  p.  213. 

tin-clew'  (ew  as  6),  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
clew.]  To  unwind,  to  unravel ;  hence,  to  leave  bare, 
to  ruin. 

“If  I  should  pay  you  for ’t  as  ’tis  extolled, 

It  would  unclew  me  quite.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  1. 

tin-clinch',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  clinch.] 
To  unclench  (q.  v.). 

*un-cllfig  ,  v.  i.  [Pref.  mw- (2),  and  Eng.  cling.] 
To  cease  from  clinging,  adhering,  entwining,  em¬ 
bracing,  or  the  like. 

“Which  perhaps  will  never  uncling,  without  the  strong 
abstersive  of  some  heroic  magistrate.” — Milton:  Tetra. 
chordon. 

tin-clipped’,  *un-cliped,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  clipped.]  Not  clipped;  not  cut;  not  dimin¬ 
ished  by  clipping. 

“Cliped  and  uncliped  money  will  always  buy  an  equal 
quantity  of  anything  else.” — Locke:  Considerations  on 
Money. 

tin-cloak’,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
cloak,  v.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  deprive  of  a  cloak. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  take  off  one’s  cloak. 


tin-cloud'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unclouded;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unclouded  in  a 
material  sense  ;  brightness,  clearness. 

“The  greatest  uncloudedness  of  the  eye.” — Boyle:  Works. 
i.  264. 

2.  The  state  of  being  unclouded  in  a  mental  or 
moral  sense. 

*un-cloud -f,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
cloudy.]  Not  cloudy ;  free  from  clouds  ;  unclouded. 

“  And  twinkling  orbs  bestrow  th’  uncloudy  skies.” 

Gay:  Rural  Sports,  i. 

*tin-Clov’-cn,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  cloven.] 
Not  cloven,  not  cleft. 

“My  skull’s  unclovenyet,  let  me  but  kill.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  The  Chances,  ii.  1. 

♦un-club’-ba-ble,  *un-club’-a-ble,  a.  [Pref. 

un-  (1),  and  Eng.  clubbable.]  Not  clubbable,  not 
sociable. 

“  Sir  John  was  a  most  unclubable  man.” — Johnson,  in 
Mad.  D’Arblay:  Diary,  i.  41. 

tin-clfie’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  clue.] 
To  unravel,  to  unwind. 

“These  feelings  wide,  let  sense  and  truth  undue.’' 

Byron:  On  the  Death  of  Mr.  Fox 

tin-clut§h’,  v.  t.  [Prefix  un-  (21,  and  English 
clutch,  v.J  To  force  open,  as  something  clutched 
or  clenched  tightly. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  gu  =  kw. 
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uncompacted 


S.n'-c5,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [A  contract,  of  uncouth 
<q.  v.).  (Scotch.)] 

A.  As  adj .:  Strange,  immense,  great,  much, 
uncommon. 

“They  had  carried  him  in  his  easy  chair  up  to  the  green 
before  the  auld  castle,  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  this  unco 
.'Spectacle.” — Scott:  Guy  Manner ing ,  ch.  xiii. 

B.  Hs  adv . ;  Very  remarkably  ;  as,  unco  glad. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Something  new,  strange,  extraordinary,  or  pro¬ 
digious. 

“Each  tells  the  unco  that  he  sees  or  hears.” 

Burns:  Cotter's  Saturday  Night. 

2.  A  strange  person ;  a  stranger. 

*un-c6a$h  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  coach.'] 
To  detach  or  loose  from  a  coach  or  other  vehicle. 

“  These  (here  arriv’d)  the  mules  uncoacht .” 

Chapman:  Homer's  Odyssey,  vi. 

*un-CO-act -ed,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
coacted.]  Not  driven  together ;  compelled,  strained, 
or  forced. 

“All  homogeneall,  simple,  single,  pure,  previous,  un¬ 
knotted,  uncoacted .” — More:  Song  of  the  Soul.  (To  the 
Header.) 

un-COCk',  v.  t .  [Pref.  un -  (2),  and  Eng.  cock ,  v.] 

1.  To  let  down  the  cock  of,  as  of  a  fowling-piece. 

2.  To  open  or  spread  out  from  a  cock  or  heap,  as 
hay. 

un-COf  -fined,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  cof¬ 
fined.]  Not  provided  with  a  coffin ;  not  laid  in  a 
coffin. 

“Seemed  all  on  fire  that  chapel  proud, 

Where  Roslin’s  chiefs  uncoffined  lie.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  vi.  24. 

*un-COg -it-i]t-ble,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng¬ 
lish  cogitable.]  Not  capable  of  being  cogitated  or 
thought  of. 

“By  meanes  vncogitable  to  man.” — Sir  T.  More:  Workes, 
p.  338. 

un-c6if v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  coif.]  To 
take  or  pull  the  coif  or  cap  off. 

“Yonder  are  two  apple-women  scolding,  and  just  ready 
to  unooif  one  another.” — Arbuthnot  &  Pope. 

un-COifed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  coifed.] 
Not  wearing  a  coif ;  divested  of  a  coif. 

“  Uncoif'd  counsel,  learned  in  the  world!” 

Young:  Night  Thoughts ,  viii. 

un-c6ir,  *un-COyl,  v.  t.  or  i.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  coil.]  To  unwind  that  which  is  coiled,  as  a 
rope  or  chain. 

“The  spiral  air-vessels  (like  threads  of  cobweb)  a  little 
uncoyled ." — Derham:  Physico-Theology,  bk.  x. 

un-COined  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  coined.] 

1.  Lit. :  Not  coined. 

“It  is  impossible  that  the  value  of  coin’d  silver  should 
be  less  than  the  value  or  price  of  uncoin' d." — Locke:  Fm'- 
ther  Considerations  on  Money. 

*2.  Fig. :  Not  having  the  current  stamp  on  it ;  or, 
not  countefeit,  genuine. 

“Dear  Kate,  take  a  fellow  of  plain  and  uncoined  con¬ 
stancy.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  V .,  v.  2. 

un-col-lect'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  col¬ 
lected.] 

1.  Not  collected  together;  not  brought  to  one 
place. 

“Light,  uncollected ,  through  the  chaos  urg’d 

Its  infant  way.”  Thomson:  Autumn. 

2.  Not  collected,  not  received;  as,  uncollected 
taxes. 

3.  Not  having  one’s  thoughts  collected ;  not  recov¬ 
ered  from  confusion  or  bewilderment. 

“Lest  those  often  idle  fits 
Might  clean  expel  her  uncollected  wits.” 

Browne:  Britannias  Pastorals,  i.  1. 

♦un-col-lect'-ed-ness,  subst.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  collectedness.]  The  state  of  being  uncollected 
or  confused. 

♦un-C&l-lect-I-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
collectible.]  Unable  to  be  collected ;  that  cannot  be 
collected. 

un-col'-ored,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
colored .] 

1.  Not  colored,  as  a  painting ;  simply  drawn,  with¬ 
out  color  being  superadded ;  not  stained  or  dyed. 

“Through  pure  uncolored  glass,  you  receive  the  clear 
light.”—  Leighton:  Comment,  on  1  Peter  i.  22. 

2.  Not  colored,  as  a  narrative;  told  with  the 
simplicity  of  truth  and  with  no  effort  to  heighten 
the  effect  by  exaggeration  ;  unvarnished. 

*3.  Unclouded,  clear. 

“  To  deck  with  clouds  the  uncolor'd  sky, 

Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  showers.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  189. 


*un-colt  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  colt.]  To 
deprive  of  a  horse.  (Special  coinage.) 

“  Thou  liest,  thou  art  not  colted,  thou  art  uncoltedf — 
Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  2. 

un-cdmbed  (6  silent),  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  combed.]  Not  combed;  unkempt. 

“Whose  locks  uncombed  cruell  adders  be.” 

Spenser:  Virgil;  Gnat. 

*un~c6m-blne’,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
combine.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  sever  or  destroy  the  combination, 
union,  or  junction;  to  separate;  to  disconnect;  to 
break  up. 

“  When  out-breaking  vengeance  uncombines 
The  ill-jointed  plots.”  Daniel:  Civil  Wars ,  bk.  iii. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  separated,  disunited,  or 
disconnected. 

“The  rude  conjuncture  of  uncombining  cables  in  the 
violence  of  a  northern  tempest.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons, 
vol.  ii.,  ser.  2. 

im-come-at  -g,-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1)  ;  English 
come',  at;  -able.]  That  cannot  be  come  at;  not 
obtainable.  ( Colloq .) 

“He  has  a  perfect  art  in  being  unintelligible  in  dis¬ 
course,  and  uncomeatable  in  business.” — Tatler,  12. 

un-come  -li-ness,  ♦un-com-li-ness,  s.  [Eng. 

uncomely;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  uncomely;  ab¬ 
sence  of  comeliness ;  want  of  beauty. 

“  She  will  much  better  become  the  seat  in  the  native  and 
unaffected  uncomeliness  of  her  person.” — Steele:  Spectator, 
No.  52. 

*2.  Indecency. 

“He  praised  women’s  modesty,  and  gave  orderly  well- 
behaved  reproof  to  all  uncomeliness."— Shakesp.:  Merry 
Wives,  ii.  1. 

3.  Something  unseemly,  unbecoming,  or  indecent. 

“  Christians  indeed  are  not  so  watchful  and  accurate  in 
all  their  ways  as  becomes  them;  but  stain  their  holy  pro¬ 
fession  either  with  pride  or  covetousness,  or  contentions, 
or  some  other  such  like  uncomeliness."  —Leighton ;  Com . 
on  1  Peter  ii.  12. 

im'-come-ly,  ♦un-com-ly,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  comely .] 

1.  Not  comely;  wanting  in  grace,  beauty,  or 
elegance. 

“A  man  could  wish  to  have  nothing  disagreeable  or 
uncomely  in  his  approaches.” — Budgell:  Spectator,  No.  67. 

2.  Unseemly,  unbecoming,  unsuitable,  indecent. 

“With  an  uncomely  silence  fails  my  tongue.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Horace,  bk.  iv. 

un-com  -f  or-t^L-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un -  (1),  and  Eng. 
comfortable.] 

1.  Not  comfortable;  affording  no  comfort; 
gloomy,  dismal. 

“  We  had  the  uncomfortable  prospect  of  ending  our  days 
on  some  desolate  coast.” — Anson:  Voyages,  bk.  i.,  ch.  x. 

2.  Causing  bodily  discomfort  or  uneasiness ;  as, 
an  uncomfortable  seat  or  position. 

3.  Receiving  or  experiencing  no  comfort ;  disa¬ 
greeably  situated;  ill  at  ease;  as,  He  felt  very  un¬ 
comfortable  there. 

un-com  -for-ta-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  uncomforta¬ 
ble;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  uncom¬ 
fortable,  miserable,  or  disagreeable ;  uneasiness, 
discomfort. 

“The  uncomfortableness  of  unbelief,  and  the  terrors  of 
conscience  after  a  wicked  life,  will  drive  most  of  them  to 
a  worse.” — Seeker:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  34. 

un-com'-for-ta-bly,  adv.  [English  uncomforta¬ 
ble]  ;  -ly.]  In  an  uncomfortable  manner  or  degree ; 
so  as  to  cause  discomfort. 

“Upon  the  floor  uncomfortably  lying.” 

Drayton:  Legend  of  Matilda. 

un-com'-f  ort-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
comforted.]  Not  comforted,  consoled,  or  tranquil- 
ized;  disconsolate. 

“Awake  your  love  to  my  uncomforted  mother.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Laws  of  Cayidy,  iii. 

un-com-mand  -ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
commanded.]  Not  commanded,  ordered,  enjoined, 
or  required  by  precept,  order,  or  law. 

“They  were  uncommanded  instances  of  virtue.” — After - 
bury:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  10. 

un-com-mend  -a-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  commendable.]  Not  to  be  commended;  not 
worthy  of  commendation  ;  illaudable. 

“The  uncommendable  licentiousness  of  practice.”  — 
Feltham:  OnEccles.  ii.  11. 

un-com-mend  -ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
commended.]  Not  commended,  praised  or  approved. 

“Thou  must  have  uncommended  dy’d.” 

Waller:  A  Song. 

♦un-com-men'-su-rate,  a.  [Pref.  un -  (1),  and 
English  commensurate.]  Not  commensurate  with 
something  else  ;  not  of  the  same  measure  or  dimen¬ 
sions  ;  not  adequate,  not  equal. 


un-com-mer'-ci^l  (ci  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 

and  Eng.  commercial.] 

1.  Not  commercial;  not  carrying  on  commerce; 
not  traveling  to  solicit  orders  for  goods ;  as,  an 
uncommercial  traveler. 

♦2.  Not  according  to  or  consistent  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  or  rules  of  commerce. 

“  You  did  not  think  it  uncommercial  to  tax  the  whole 
mass  of  your  manufactures,  and,  let  me  add,  your  agri¬ 
culture  too.” — Burke:  American  Taxation. 

im-com-miss  -ioned  (ss  as  sh),  adj.  [Pref.  un¬ 
it),  and  Eng.  commissioned.]  Not  commissioned; 
not  possessed  of  a  commission  ;  not  entrusted  with 
a  commission ;  unauthorized. 

“We  should  never  hastily  run  after  uncommissioned 
guides.” — Seeker:  Sermons ,  vol.  i.,  ser.  1. 

un-com-mit’-ted,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

committed.] 

1.  Not  committed ;  not  done. 

“Havoc  loathes  so  much  the  waste  of  time, 

She  scarce  had  left  an  uncommitted  crime.” 

Byron:  Corsair,  ii.  11. 

2.  Not  referred  to  a  committee. 

3.  Not  bound  or  pledged  by  anything  said  or 
done ;  as,  He  is  uncommitted  to  any  course  of  action. 

♦un-com-mixed’,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
commixed.]  Not  commixed  or  mingled;  unmixed. 
(Chapman :  Iliad  x.  369.) 

un-com'-mon,  a.  &  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
common .] 

A.  As  adj.:  Not  common,  not  usual;  rare,  un¬ 
usual,  infrequent;  hence,  out  of  the  common; 
remarkable,  extraordinary,  strange. 

“  Betwene  us  is  no  unlikeness,  or  any  thing  uncommon 
as  touching  our  higher  and  our  divine  nature.” — Udall: 
John  xiv. 

B.  As  adv.:  Uncommonly,  exceedingly,  very ;  as, 
uncommon  cheap.  ( Vulgar .) 

un-com -mon-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  uncommon;  -ly.] 

1.  Not  commonly;  rarely,  infrequently;  not  usu¬ 
ally. 

2.  To  or  in  an  uncommon  degree. 

“  They  were  reported  to  be  gentlemen  sent  abroad  to 
make  observations  and  discoveries,  and  were  uncommonly 
qualified  for  that  purpose.” — Cook:  First  Voyage ,  bk.  i., 
ch.  ii. 

un-com'-mon-ness,  s.  [Eng.  uncommon;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  uncommon ;  rareness 
of  occurrence ;  infrequency. 

“The  uncommonness  of  such  conversation.” — Seeker: 
Sermons,  vol.  v.,  ser.  9. 

♦un-com-mu'-ni-c?L-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and 

Eng.  communicable.] 

1.  Not  communicable;  incapable  of  being  com¬ 
municated,  transferred,  or  imparted. 

“The  peculiar  uncommunicable  rights  of  England.” — 
Burke:  Speech  at  Bristol. 

2.  Not  communicative ;  reserved,  taciturn. 

un-com-mu'-ni-cat-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  communicated.] 

1.  Not  communicated;  not  disclosed  or  made 
known  to  others. 

2.  Not  imparted,  bestowed,  or  shared. 

“  Supreme  power,  whether  communicated  or  uncommu¬ 
nicated,  is  supreme  power.” — Waterland:  Works,  vol.  ii. 
ser.  6. 

*un-com-mu  -ni-cat-iiig,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  communicating.]  Not  communicating ;  uncom¬ 
municative. 

“  There  are  exterminating  angels  that  fly  wrapt  up  in 
the  curtains  of  immateriality  and  an  uncommunicating 
nature.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  8. 

*un-com-mu-ni-cat-Ive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  communicative .] 

1.  Not  communicative ;  reserved,  taciturn. 

“It  is  a  striking  characteristic  of  deep  sorrow  that  it  is 
of  a  tacit  and  unco?nmunicative  nature.” — Cogan:  On  the 
Passions,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Not  liberal ;  parsimonious,  stingy.  (Prob.  with 
reference  to  the  meaning  of  communicate  (=give) 
in  the  New  Testament.)  (Cf.  Heb.  xiii.  16.) 

“A  little  too  uncommunicative  for  their  great  circum¬ 
stances.” — Richardson:  Clarissa,  ii.  90. 

♦un-com-mu'-ni-ca-tive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  uncom¬ 
municative ;  -?iess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
uncommunicative ;  reserve,  taciturnity. 

“I  might  justify  my  secrecy  and  uncommunicative¬ 
ness" — Richardson:  Clarissa,  iv.  29. 

♦un-com-pact',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
compact ,  a.]  Not  compact:  not  of  close  texture; 
incompact. 

“Such  a  furrowed,  uncompact  surface.” — Addison:  On 
Italy ;  Vesuvius. 

♦un-com-pact -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
compacted.]  Not  compacted  ;  not  firm  or  settled. 

“  Seems  to  unfold  an  uncompacted  mind.” — Feltham: 
Resolves,  pt.  ii.,  res.  23. 


fodil,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
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*ftn-c6m  -p^-nled,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
companied .]  Not  attended  by  a  companion;  unac¬ 
companied. 

“  That  brave  Ulysses  thence 
Depart,  uncompanied  by  God  or  man.” 

Cowper:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  v. 

*un-c5m-pan  -i&n-&-ble  (i  as  y),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1) ,  and  Eng.  companionable .]  Not  companionable ; 
not  sociable. 

“  A  Mrs.  K.,  who  is  very  uncompanionable  indeed.”— 
Mad.  D'  Arblay:  Diary,  i.  415. 

*un-c6m-pan’-i6ned  (i  as  y),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  companioned .]  Having  no  fellow ;  unique, 
peerless. 

“  She  is  the  mirror  of  her  beauteous  sex, 
Unparalleled  and  uncompanioned.” 

Machtn:  Dumb  Knight,  i. 

*un-c6m'-p$,ssed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
compassed.]  Unlimited,  unbounded. 

“  Can  clouds  encompasse  Thy  uncompass’  d  greatness?” 

Davies:  Muses  Sacrifice,  p.  13. 

*un-c6m-pas -si6n-g,te  (ss  as  sh),  a.  [Prefix 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  compassionate .]  Not  compassion¬ 
ate  ;  deficient  in  pity  or  compassion. 

“  In  uncompassionate  anger  do  not  so.” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  818. 

*fin-c6m-pas  -si6ned  (ss  as  sh),  a.  [Prefix  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  compassioned.]  Not  compassionated ; 
unpitied ;  unsympathized  with. 

*un-c6m-pat'-l-blf ,  adv.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and 
English  compatibly .]  Not  in  a  compatible  manner; 
incompatibly. 

un-com-pel'-lu-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
compellable .]  Not  compellable;  that  cannot  be 
bound,  driven,  or  compelled ;  not  admitting  of  com¬ 
pulsion. 

“For  it  conquers  the  uncompel lable  mind,  and  disin- 
terests  man  of  himself.” — Felt  ham:  On  Luke  xiv.  20. 

un-c6m-jpelled'f  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
compelled.]  Not  compelled  ;  free  from  or  without 
compulsion  ;  not  done  under  compulsion. 

“  Where  love  gives  law,  beauty  the  scepter  sways, 

And,  uncompelled,  the  happy  world  obeys.” 

Waller:  Triple  Combat. 

fin  -com  -pen-sat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
compensated.]  Not  compensated. 

“  To  join  together  the  restraints  of  an  universal,  in¬ 
ternal,  and  external  taxation  is  an  unnatural  union  of 
perfect,  uncompensated  slavery.” — Burke:  On  American 
Taxation. 

un-c&m-pet  -l-tlve,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
competitive.]  Not  competitive;  not  competing 
with  others. 

“The  commercial  square  .  .  .  consisted  of  uncom¬ 
petitive  shops,  such  as  were  needful,  of  the  native  wares.” 
— Ruskin,  in  St.  James’s  Gazette,  Feb.  9,  1886. 

iin-C&m-plain  -Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
complaining.]  Not  complaining;  not  murmuring. 
“The  weak,  hapless,  uncomplaining  wretch.” 

Thomson:  Spring,  392. 

un-com-plain'-lhg-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  uncomplain¬ 
ing;  -ly.]  In  an  uncomplaining  manner;  without 
complaint  or  murmuring. 

*un-c6m-plain’-ihg-ness,  s.  [Eng.  uncomplain¬ 
ing  j  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  uncom¬ 
plaining. 

*un-c6m-plai§  -ant,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
complaisant.]  Not  complaisant;  not  civil;  not 
courteous. 

“It  is  hard  to  speak  of  these  false  fair  ones  without 
saying  something  uncomplaisant.” — Addison:  Spectator, 

No.  41. 

*un-Com-plai§  -9.nt-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  uncomplais¬ 
ant  ;  -ly.]  In  an  uncomplaisant  manner ;  uncivilly ; 
discourteously. 

“As  our  male  law  givers  have  somewhat  uncomplais- 
antly  expressed  it.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  14. 

*un-Com-plete  ,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  com¬ 
plete,  a.]  Not  complete;  incomplete. 

"The  uncomplete  and  unfinished  parts  of  the  same 
action  and  fable.” — Pope:  View  of  the  Epic  Poem,  §  4. 

un-C(Sm-plet’-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
completed.]  Not  completed;  not  finished;  unfin¬ 
ished. 

“The  work  that  was  left  uncompleted.” 

Longfellow:  Miles  Standish,  ix. 

*un-c6m-pir-3,nt,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
compliant.]  Not  compliant;  not  yielding  or  pliant; 
inflexible.  ( Gauden :  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  305.) 

un-com-plI-men'-tg,-rS?,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  complimentary.]  Not  complimentary  ;  rude ; 
discourteous ;  as,  uncomplimentary  language. 

tun-com-ply  -mg,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
comply  ing.]  Not  complying ;  not  yielding,  conced¬ 
ing,  or  assenting. 

“The  uncomplying  Jews  were  not  satisfied  with  reject¬ 
ing  Christianity.” — Atterbury:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  3. 


*&n-c&m-po§e  -3,-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  composeable.]  Incapable  of  being  composed ; 
not  to  be  allayed  or  arranged. 

“A  difference  at  length  flamed  so  high  as  to  be  uneom - 
poseable.” — North:  Examen ,  p.  63. 

un-c6m-pound  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
compounded.] 

1.  Not  compounded ;  not  mixed;  simple. 

“And  uncompounded  is  their  essence  pure.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  425. 

2.  Simple ;  not  intricate. 

“  The  substance  of  the  faith  was  comprised  in  that 
unoompounded  style.” — Hammond:  Fundamentals. 

*un-c6m-pound'-ed-ljf,  adv.  [English  uncom¬ 
pounded;  -ly.]  In  an  uncomponnaed  manner. 

“He  is  all  these  abstractedly,  uncompoundedly,  really, 
infinitely.” — Bp.  Hall:  Remedy  of  Prophaneness,  bk.  i.,  §3. 

un-c&m-pound'-ed-nesa,  subst.  [English  uneom - 
pounded;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
uncompounded. 

“  Uncompoundedness  of  spirit.” — Hammond:  Works,  vol. 
iv.,  ser.  5. 

*un-com-pre-hend',  v.  t.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and 
Eug.  comprehend.]  To  fail  in  comprehending. 

“Or  this  nice  wit,  or  that  distemperance, 

Neglect,  distaste,  uncomprehend,  disdain.” 

Daniel:  Musophilus. 

un-com-pre-hen’-sl-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  comprehensible.]  Not  comprehensible ;  incom¬ 
prehensible. 

“It  is  vntoufcheable,  and  vnoomprehensible  vnto  our 
senses.” — Jewell:  Defense  of  the  Apologie,  p.  239. 

*un-com-pre-hen’-slve,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  comprehensive.] 

1.  Not  comprehensive ;  not  including  much. 

2.  Unable  to  comprehend ;  incomprehensive. 

“Some  narrow-spirited,  uncomprehensive  zealots,  who 

know  not  the  world.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  Eer.  1. 

3.  That  cannot  be  contained  within  limits ;  incom¬ 
prehensible  (q.  v.). 

“Finds  bottom  in  the  uncomprehensive  deeps.” 

Shakesp..-  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  3. 

un-c&m-pressed  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
compressed.]  Not  compressed ;  free  from  compres¬ 
sion. 

“Judging  from  the  uncompressed  fragments.” — Darwin: 
Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  iii. 

*un-c6m-pri§ed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
comprised.]  Uncomprehended ;  or,  perhaps,  un¬ 
bounded. 

“Whose  uncomprised  wisdom  did  foresee, 

That  you  in  marriage  should  be  link’d  to  me.” 

Drayton:  Owen  Tudor  to  Queen  Catherine. 

un-Com'-pr6-mi§-Ifig,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng. 
compromising.]  Not  compromising;  not  given  to 
making  compromises,  but  rigid  in  carrying  out  one’s 
opinions  and  projects  ;  not  ready  to  agree  to  terms ; 
inflexible. 

“  The  uncompromising  patrician  spirit  characteristic  of 
the  Claudian  family.” — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist. 
(ed.  1855),  ii.  68. 

un-c6n-geal'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
concealable.]  Not  able  to  be  concealed. 

“With  slow  mutation  unconcealable.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

un-c6n-$ealed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  con¬ 
cealed.]  Not  concealed ;  openly  shown. 

“She  suffered  the  tears  to  stream  down  her  cheeks 
unconcealed.” — Macaulay .-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

un-C&n-$eiv -5t-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ttn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
conceivable.]  Not  conceivable  ;  not  able  to  be  con¬ 
ceived,  imagined,  or  understood  ;  inconceivable. 

“  Unconceivable  is  the  concurrent  luster  and  glory  of 
many!” — Bp.  Hall:  The  Woman’s  Vail. 

un-ci>n-9eiv  -g.-ble-ness,  s.  [English  unconceiv¬ 
able;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incon¬ 
ceivable;  inconceivableness. 

“  The  unconceivableness  and  utter  incomprehensible¬ 
ness  of  the  deity.” — More:  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  bk.  i., 
ch.  iv. 

*un-cdn-9eiv  -a  bly,  adv.  [English  unconceiv¬ 
able )‘,-ly.]  Inconceivably. 

“  Of  unconceivably  small  bodies  or  atoms.” — Locke:  Nat¬ 
ural  Philosophy,  ch.  xii. 

un-Con-9eived',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
conceived.]  Not  conceived. 

“Vast  as  my  theme,  yet  unconceiv’ d,  and  brings 
Untoward  words,  scarce  loosened  yet  from  things.” 

Creech:  Lucretius. 

un-c6n-9eiv  -Ing,  adj.  [Pref. un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
conceiving.]  Not  conceiving. 

“And  in  the  unconceiving  vulgar  sort.” 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  i. 


tin-c6n-9ern',  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  con 
cern.]  Absence  of  concern,  anxiety,  or  solicitude ; 
carelessness ;  freedom  from  concern  or  anxiety. 

“A  listless  unconcern.” 

Thomson:  Spring,  301. 

un-c6n~9erned  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
concerned.] 

1.  Not  concerned,  not  anxious;  free  from  concern 
or  anxiety. 

“Heedless  and  unconcerned  remained, 

When  Heaven  the  murderer’s  arm  restrained.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  iv.  27. 

2.  Having  or  taking  no  interest ;  not  interested, 
not  affected. 


“As  unconcern' d  as  when  he  plants  a  tree.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  V. 


*3.  Sober. 


“The  little  part  I  had  taken  in  their  gaiety  kept  me 
unconcerned.” — Richardson:  Clarissa,  vii.  309. 

un-c6n-9ern'-ed-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  unconcerned; 
-ly.]  In  an  unconcerned  manner ;  without  concern 
or  anxiety. 

" Unconcernedly ,  cheerfully,  resignedly,  as  knowing 
that  we  are  secure  of  his  protection.”  —  Atterbury:  Ser¬ 
mons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  10. 

un-c6n-9ern  -ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unconcerned ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unconcerned : 
freedom  from  concern,  anxiety,  or  interest. 

“An  unconcernedness  for  any  particular  religion.”— 
Boyle:  Works,  ii.  253. 

*un-Con-9ern’-Ifig,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
concerning.]  Not  concerning,  not  interesting,  not 
affecting ;  of  no  concern  or  interest. 

“Lest  such  an  unconcerning  trifle  be  forgotten.” — Bp. 
Taylor:  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  pt.  i.,  bk.  ii. 

*un-c6n-9ern  -ment,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
concernment.]  Absence  of  concern,  anxiety,  or  so¬ 
licitude  ;  unconcernedness. 

“And  his  unconcernment  another  time  was  as  sottish, 
when  he  past  on.” — Glanvill:  Essay  2. 

*un-c6n-clfld'-ent,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
concludent.]  Not  conclusive,  not  decisive;  incon¬ 
clusive. 


“All  our  arguments  touching  them  [eternity  and  infin¬ 
ity]  are  inevident  and  unconcludent." — Hale:  Origin  of 
Mankind,  p.  116. 

*un-c6n-clfid  -I-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  English 
conclude ,  and  suff.  -able.]  Indeterminable. 

“To  comprehend  and  conclude  that  which  is unconclud- 
ible." — More:  Song  of  the  Soul.  (Notes.) 

*un-c6n-clfid’-lhg,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
concluding.]  Not  decisive ;  indecisive,  inconclusive. 

“He  makes  his  understanding  only  the  warehouse  of 
other  men’s  false  and  unconcluding  reasonings.” — Locke . 

*un-con-clfid  -Ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unconcluding ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inconclusive; 
inconclusiveness. 

“The  unconcludingness  of  the  arguments  brought  to 
attest  it.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Liberty  of  Prophesy  ing ,  g  6. 

*un-c&n-clfis'-Ive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
conclusive.]  Not  conclusive  ;  inconclusive. 

“And  to  argue  negatively  a  fine,  is  very  unconclusive  in 
such  matters.” — Glanvill:  Essay  6. 

*un-con-COCt'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

concocted.] 

1.  Lit.:  Not  concocted;  not  digested. 

“We  swallow  cherry-stones,  but  void  them  unconcocted.” 
— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  Fig. :  Crude,  indigested. 

“Very  uneven,  unconcocted,  roving,  often  repeated  ant) 
medley  stuff.” — Wood:  Athence  Oxon.,  vol.  ii. 

*un-con-Cur  -rent,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng¬ 
lish  concurrent.]  Not  concurrent;  not  agreeing. 
( Daniel :  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  49.) 

un-con-demned'  (mn  as  m),  a.  [Pref.  mu- (1), 
and  Eng.  condemned.] 

1.  Not  condemned,  as  a  criminal;  not  judged 
guilty. 

“This  would  have  killed  anharmlesse  and  an  uncon. 
demned  persone.” — Udall:  John  xviii. 

2.  Not  disapproved  of. 


“Did  leave  behind  unrepealed  and  uncondemned  the 
doctrines  and  books  of  Parmenides.” — P.  Holland:  Plu¬ 
tarch,  p.  919. 

*un-con'-dIt-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 

condited.]  Unseasoned. 

“  As  insipid  as  cork,  or  the  uncondited  mushroom.”— 
Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  6. 

im-con-dl  -tion-g,l,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
conditional.]  Not  conditional ;  not  dependent  upon 
or  limited  by  conditions ;  absolute,  unreserved. 

“The  obligation  of  an  immediate  and  unconditional 
payment. ” — Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  gimidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf.  work,  wh6,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  tr?,  Syrian.  3e,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


unconscionable 


unconditionally 
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un-cOn-dl  -tion-  ftl-lf ,  adv.  [English  uncondi - 
ttonal ;  - Ly.~\  In  an  unconditional  manner ;  without 
conditions ;  absolutely,  unreservedly. 

“To  whom  those  promises  are  unconditionally  con* 
signed.” — Hammond:  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  6. 

*un-c6n-dI  -tion-g,te,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  conditionate.]  Unconditional,  absolute. 

“He  means  an  infallibility,  antecedent,  absolute,  un. 
conditionate.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Vis.  from  Popery,  pt.  ii. 
(Introd. ) 

iin-c6n-dl -tioned,  a.  [Pref.  tm-  (1),  and  Eng. 
conditioned .] 

Philos.:  A  term  employed  in  a  two-fold  significa¬ 
tion,  denoting  (1)  the  entire  absence  of  all  restric¬ 
tion  or  (2),  more  widely,  the  entire  absence  of  all 
relation.  (Calderwood :  Philos,  of  the  Infinite ,  p. 
36.) 

IT  The  Unconditioned : 

Philosophy : 

(1)  According  to  Kant,  that  which  is  absolutely 
and  in  itself,  or  internally  possible,  and  is  ex¬ 
empted  from  the  conditions  circumscribing  a  thing 
in  time  or  space. 

“Within  the  sphere  of  the  phenomenal  there  exists  no’ 
unconditional  cause,  but  outside  of  the  whole  complex  of 
phenomena  there  exists,  as  their  transcendental  ground, 
the  Unconditioned.” — Ueberweg:  Hist.  Philos.  (Ene.  ed.). 
ii.  177. 

(2)  According  to  Hamilton,  the  highest  expres¬ 
sion  for  the  common  element  in  what  is  properly 
absolute  and  infinite  in  thought,  or  as  these  can  be 
understood. 

“The  Unconditioned  regarded  as  one,  or  thought  as 
one,  does  imply  an  impossibility  alike  of  thought  and 
being.” — J.  Veitch:  Hamilton,  p.  231. 

un-c6n-du9'-Ifig,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
conducing. ]  Not  conducing ;  not  conducive. 

“  So  unconducing  to  the  affairs  of  the  spirit.” — Bp.  Tay¬ 
lor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

*un-c£>n-duct’-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
conducted.']  Not  conducted;  not  under  guidance 
or  direction. 

“An  undisciplined  and  unconducted  troop  of  atoms.” 
Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  6. 

un-c£>n-f  erred’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  [1),  and  Eng.  con¬ 
ferred.]  Not  brought  together  in  common ;  not 
communed,  conversed,  or  discoursed.  (Followed  by 
with.) 

“He  hath  not  forborn  to  scandalise  him,  unconferr’d 
with,  unadmonish’d.” — Milton:  Tetrachordon. 

un-c6n-f  essed  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  con¬ 
fessed.] 

1.  Not  confessed ;  concealed  or  denied.  (Applied 
to  sins  or  crimes.) 

2.  Not  confessed  as  a  Roman  Catholic  who  fails 
to  appear  before  a  confessor  to  acknowledge  his 
sins  and  seek  absolution.  (Applied  to  persons.) 

“A  sinful  man  and  unconfessed.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  i.  (Introd.) 

un-C&n-f  ess'-Ifig,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
confessing.]  Not  confessing;  not  making  confession 
of  sins. 

‘‘Unconfessing  and  unmortify’d  sinners.” — Milton: 
Animad.  upon  the  Rem.  Defence. 

un-con’-fi-dence,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
confidence.]  Want  of  confidence  ;  uncertainty,  hes¬ 
itation,  doubt.  ( Hacket :  Life  of  Williams ,  i.  124.) 

un-c6n-fln’-g,-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

confinable. 1 

1.  Not  able  to  be  confined  or  restrained;  unre- 
strainable. 

*2.  Unbounded. 


“Thou  unconfinable  baseness,  it  is  as  much  as  I  can  do 
to  keep  the  terms  of  my  honor  precise.” — Shakesp.:  Merry 
Wives,  ii.  2. 


un-con-fined’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  con¬ 
fined.] 

1.  Not  confined;  free  from  restraint  or  control; 
free. 


“  The  Fancy,  roving  unconftned, 

The  present  muse  of  every  pensive  mind.” 

Cowper:  Tirocinium ,  21. 


2.  Not  having  narrow  limits ;  not  narrow ;  wide 
and  comprehensive. 

*un-c6n-f In  -ed-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  unconfined ;  -ly.] 
In  an  unconfined  manner;  without  confinement, 
restraint,  or  limitation. 

“One  so  pure,  so  unconfln’dly  spread.” 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  ii.  617. 


un-c6n-f  Irmed’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  con¬ 
firmed.] 

1.  Not  confirmed ;  not  firmly  established ;  not  pos¬ 
sessed  of  its  full  measure  of  strength  or  stability. 

2.  Not  confirmed  or  approved  of  in  a  position  or 
office. 


“Hys  dysgraded  abbottes  and  unconfirmed  prelates.” 
— Bale:  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

3.  Not  confirmed ;  not  strengthened  by  additional 
evidence 


*4.  Not  fortified  by  resolution  ;  weak,  raw,  inex¬ 
perienced. 

“In  the  unconfirmed  troops  much  fear  did  breed.” 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  iv. 

5.  Not  having  received  or  acquired  strength. 

“With  strength  unpractised  yet  and  unconfirmed.” 

Rowe:  Ulysses,  iv. 

6.  Not  having  received  the  rite  of  confirmation. 

un-c6n-form',  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 

conform.]  Not  comformable;  unlike,  dissimilar; 
not  analogous. 

“  Not  unconform  to  other  shining  globes.” 

Milton;  P.  L.,  v.  269. 

un:c6n-form-9.-bn'-I-t^,  s.  [Pref.  «n-(l),and 
English  conf or  mobility .]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unconformable. 

“That  the  subterranean  forces  have  visited  different 
parts  of  the  globe  at  successive  periods  is  inferred  chiefly 
from  the  unconformability  of  strata  belonging  to  groups 
of  different  ages.” — Lyell:  Prin.  of  Geology,  ch.  xiii. 

un-c6n-form'-g,-blel  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

conformable.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Not  conformable ;  not  agreeable ; 
not  consistent. 

“  Unto  those  general  rules,  they  know  we  do  not  defend 
that  we  may  hold  anything  unconformable.” — Hooker: 
Eccles.  Poliiie,  bk.  ii.,  §  7. 

2.  Geol. :  The  term  used  when  one  series  of  beds 
is  so  placed  over  another  that  the  superior  beds  re¬ 
pose  more  or  less  on  the  edges  instead  of  on  the 
planes  of  the  inferior  series.  Thus  on  the  borders  of 
Wales  and  Shropshire  the  slaty  beds  of  the  Silurian 
system  are  curved  or  vertical,  while  those  of  the 
overlying  carboniferous  shale  and  limestone  are 
horizontal.  To  produce  unconformity,  three  series 
of  events  have  generally  occurred.  First,  the  infer¬ 
ior  beds,  originally  laid  down  horizontally,  must  at 
some  subsequent  time  have  been  tilted  up  by  a 
force,  probably  igneous,  from  beneath.  Secondly, 
in  most  cases,  the  upturned  ends  of  the  strata  must 
have  been  more  or  less  acted  on  by  denudation, 
which  has  rendered  them  a  nearly  horizontal  plane 
on  which  fresh  strata  can  easily  rest.  Thirdly, 
these  fresh  strata  have  been  actually  deposited. 
Approximately  to  measure  the  interval  of  time 
which  these  changes  have  occupied,  intermediate 
beds  must  be  sought  for  in  other  districts  or 
regions,  or  failing  these,  note  must  be  taken  of  the 
amount  of  alteration  in  life  which  has  occurred 
during  the  unknown  interval.  This  may  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  comparing  the  fossils  in  the  lower  with 
those  in  the  upper  beds.  Unconformability  is  of 
value  in  fixing  the  date  of  ancient  seismic  or  vol¬ 
canic  action.  If  it  tilted  up  the  lower  and  had  no 
influence  on  the  upper  strata,  the  irresistible  infer¬ 
ence  is  that  it  occurred  between  the  deposition  of 
the  two. 

un-c6n-form’-g.-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  unconforma- 
b(le) ;  -ly.[_  In  an  unconformable  manner ;  not  con¬ 
sistently  or  agreeably. 

“In  such  cases  the  discordance  of  inclination  between 
the  superior  and  inferior  strata  is  expressed  by  the  term 
unconformity,  and  the  upper  rock  is  said  to  lie  uncon- 
formably  upon  the  lower.”  —  Phillips:  Geol.  (ed.  1886), 
i.  78. 

*un-con-form’-Ist,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
conformist.]  A  noncomformist,  a  dissenter. 

“An  assault  of  Unconformists  on  Church  discipline.” — 
Fuller:  Church  Hist.,  X.  ii.  1. 

un-con-form'-I-tf ,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
conformity.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Want  of  conformity;  incongru¬ 
ity,  inconsistency. 

“  To  be  upbraided  with  unconformity  unto  the  pattern 
of  our  Lord  and  Savior’s  estate.”  —  Hooker:  Eccles.  Poli¬ 
tic,  bk.  vii. 

2.  Geol. :  Absence  of  conformity  between  strata 
the  upper  of  which  rest  on  the  edges  of  the  lower 
beds.  (See  extract  under  Unconformably.) 

*un-c6n-found',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
confound.]  Not  to  mix,  mingle,  involve,  or  con¬ 
fuse;  to  free  from  mixture. 

“  Where  they  could  remain  safe  and  unconfounded  with 
the  natives.” — Warburton:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  iv.,  §  6. 

*un-c6n-fu§ed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  andEng.  con¬ 
fused.] 

1.  Not  confused;  free  from  confusion  or  disorder. 

“Intellective  memory  is  more  distinct  and  unconfused 

than  the  sensitive  memory.” — Hale:  Orig.  of  Mankind, 
p.  66. 

2.  Not  embarrassed  ;  free  from  embarrassment. 

un-con-fu§’-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng .unconfused; -ly.] 

Not  in  a  confused  manner;  in  a  manner  or  state 
free  from  confusion. 

“  He  knows  them,  distinctly  and  unconfusedly,  from  one 
another.” — Locke:  Human  Understand.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

*un-Con-fut’-g,-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
confutable.]  Not  confutable;  not  admitting  or 
capable  of  being  confuted,  refuted,  or  overthrown. 


im-c6n-fut'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  corn 
futed.]  Not  confuted  or  refuted. 

“  What  he  writes,  though  unconfuted,  must  therefore  be 
mistrusted.” — Milton:  Tetrachordon. 

un-c6n-geal’,  v.  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
congeal. ]  To  thaw,  to  melt. 

“When  meres  begin  to  uncongeal .” 

Tennyson:  Two  Voices. 

un-c6n-£ear-$L-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
congealable,]  Incapable  of  being  congealed,  frozen, 
or  rendered  hard  by  cold.  ( Southey :  Nonde¬ 
scripts,  iii.) 

un-c6n-£ealed’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  con- 
ealed.]  Not  congealed;  not  frozen  or  concreted 
y  cold. 

“Unseen,  unwept,  but  uncongealed, 

And  cherished  most  where  last  revealed.” 

Byron:  Parisina,  xx. 

im-cf>n-ge’-ni-9,l,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  andEng. 
congenial.  J  Not  congenial. 

“And  small  the  intercourse  I  ween, 

Such  uncongenial  souls  between.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  ii.  4. 

*un-Con'-ju-gal,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  con¬ 
jugal.]  Not  suitable  to  matrimonial  faith ;  not  be¬ 
fitting  a  husband  or  wife. 

“Falsehood  most  unconjugal.” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  969. 

♦un-con-junc’-tlve,  a.  [Pref.  wn- (1),  and  Eng. 
conjunctive.]  Not  conjunctive ;  that  cannot  join  or 
unite. 

“Two  persons  unconjunctive  are  unmarriable  together.” 
—Milton:  Doct.  &  Disc,  of  Divorce,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xv. 

im-con-nect  -ed,  a.  [Pref  un-(l),  andEng.  con¬ 
nected.] 

1.  Not  connected ;  not  united;  separate,  distinct. 

2.  Not  coherent ;  not  joined  by  proper  transitions 
or  dependence  of  parts ;  loose,  vague,  rambling, 
desultory. 

“The  fragments  broken  off  from  any  science,  dispersed 
in  short  unconnected  discourses.” — Watts. 

3.  Not  connected  or  united  by  interest,  friendship, 
party,  or  the  like  ;  not  having  a  common  interest. 

“Now  he  was  altogether  unconnected  with  Spain.” — 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

*un-c6n-nect’-ed-l$f,  adv.  [Eng.  unconnected; 
-ly.]  In  an  unconnected  manner ;  disconnectedly. 

“This  petition  therefore  comes  in  very  abruptly  and 
unaonnectedly.” — Knox:  Cons,  on  the  Lord's  Supper. 

*un-con’-n!ng,  *un  -  con  -  nyng,  a.  &  s.  [Pref. 

un-  (1),  and  Eng.  conning.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Ignorant,  unknowing. 

“  An  unconning  and  unprofitable  man.” — Chaucer:  Boe- 
cius,  bk.  i. 

B.  As  subst. :  Ignorance. 

*un-c6n-nlv’-ing,  adj.  [Pref.  un- (1),  and  Eng. 
conniving .]  Not  conniving;  not  overlooking  or 
winking  at.  ( Milton :  P.  B.,  i.  363.) 

un-con -quer-a-ble  (qu  as  k),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  conquerable.] 

1.  Notable  to  be  conquered;  incapable  of  being 
conquered,  subdued,  or  vanquished;  not  to  be 
overcome  in  contest;  indomitable,  invincible. 

“All  the  boldest  spirits  of  the  unconquerable  colony.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  subdued  and  brought  under 
control ;  insuperable. 

“The  Mackintoshes  were  kept  neutral  by  unconquerable 
aversion  to  Keppoch.”— Dfocaulaj/:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

un-con  -quer-^-blf  (qu  as  k),  a.  [Eng.  uncorn- 
querab(le ) ;  -ly.]  Invincibly,  indomitably,  insuper¬ 
ably. 

“His  temper  acrimonious,  turbulent,  and  unconquer¬ 
ably  stubborn.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

un-con  -quered  (qu  as  k),  a.  [Pref. un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  conquered.] 

1.  Not  conquered,  vanquished,  or  subdued;  un¬ 
subdued. 

“Their  hitherto  unconquered  castle.” — Macaulay:  Hist 
Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

*2.  Unconquerable,  invincible,  insuperable. 

“That  imperious,  that  unconquer’d  soul.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  i.  378. 

un-con’-scion-a-ble  (sc  as  sh),  adj.  [Pref.  tm- 

(1),  and  Eng.  conscionable.] 

1.  Not  conscionable;  not  reasonable;  exceeding 
the  limits  of  any  reasonable  claim  or  expectation  ; 
inordinate. 

“He  had  been,  he  said,  a  most  unconscionable  time 
dying.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

*2.  Not  guided  or  influenced  by  conscience;  un- 
conscientious. 

“Diuerse  unconscionable  dealers  haue  one  measure  to 
sell  by,  &  another  to  buie  withall.”  — Holinshed:  Desc. 
England,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xviii. 


bfiil,  bdy;  pfiut,  Jtfwl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph--f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shg.n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -ale,  &c.  -  b?l,  del. 
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uncontrollable 


•3.  Enormous,  vast. 

“Stalking  with  less  unconscionable  strides, 

And  lower  looks.”  Milton:  Samson  Agonistes. 

un-con  -scion-^i-ble-ness  (sc  as  sh),  s.  [Eng. 
unconscionable;  -?iess.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unconscionable ;  unreasonableness. 

“When  need  meets  with  unconscionableness,  all  condi¬ 
tions  are  easily  swallowed.” — Bp.  Hall:  Cont .  Micah's 
Idolatry. 

un-con-scion-g,-bly  (sc  as  sh),  adverb .  [Eng. 
unconscionable );  -ly. J  In  an  unconscionable  man¬ 
ner  or  degree;  unreasonably,  inordinately. 

“This  is  a  common  vice  ;  tho’  all  things  here 

Are  sold,  and  sold  unconscionably  dear.” 

Dry  den:  Juvenal ,  iii.  301. 

un-con'-scious  (sc  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  un -  (1),  and 
Eng.  conscious.] 

1.  Not  conscious  ;  having  no  mental  perception. 

“  Unconscious  nature,  all  that  he  surveys, 

Rocks,  groves,  and  streams,  must  join  him  in  hi® 
praise.”  Cowper:  Hope ,  741. 

2.  Not  conscious  to  one’s  self;  not  knowing;  not 
perceiving. 

“  Unconscious  we  these  motions  never  heed.” 

Blackmore:  Creation. 

3.  Having  lost  consciousness  or  power  of  percep¬ 
tion. 

4.  Not  arising  or  resulting  from  or  produced  by 
consciousness ;  as,  unconscious  cerebration. 

*5.  Not  acquainted ;  not  knowing;  ignorant. 

“A  stately  mule,  as  yet  by  toils  unbroke, 

Of  six  years’  age,  unconscious  of  the  yoke.” 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad ,  xxiii.  756. 

6.  Taking  no  cognizance ;  regardless,  heedless. 

“The  sire,  unconscious  of  his  age, 

Departed  promptly  as  a  page.” 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe ,  iv. 

H  Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious : 

Philos.:  A  system  introduced  by  E.  v.  Hartmann 
(born  in  Berlin,  1840),  who  published  his  Die  Philos¬ 
ophic  des  Unbewussten  in  1869.  He  assumes  that 
there  is  in  nature  an  unconscious  Will  and  Idea 
(=the  Substauce  of  Spinoza,  the  Absolute  Ego  of 
Fichte,  the  Absolute  Subject-object  of  Schelling, 
the  Absolute  Idea  of  Plato  and  Hegel,  and  the  Will 
of  Schopenhauer)  as  a  pure  and  spiritual  activity, 
without  a  substratum  of  nerve  and  brain,  which  is 
the  basis  of  consciousness.  The  product  of  this 
Will  and  Idea  is  the  world. 

unconscious-cerebration,  s. 

Mental  Physiol. :  The  name  given  to  the  doctrine 
that  the  mind  may  undergo  modifications,  some¬ 
times  of  very  considerable  importance,  without 
being  itself  conscious  of  the  process,  until  its 
results  present  themselves  to  the  consciousness  in 
the  new  ideas,  or  new  combination  of  ideas,  which 
the  process  has  evolved.  This  doctrine  has  been 
current  among  German  metaphysicians  from  the 
time  of  Leibnitz  to  the  present  day,  and  was  sys¬ 
tematically  expounded  by  the  late  Sir  William 
Hamilton.  ( Carpenter :  Mental  Physiol. ,  ch.  xiii. ; 
see  also  Macmillan' s  Mag.,  Nov.,  1870,  p.  25.) 

un-con’-scious-lv  (sc  as  sh),  adv.  [English 
unconscious;  - ly .]  Not  consciously;  in  an  uncon¬ 
scious  manner ;  without  perception  or  conscious¬ 
ness. 

un-con’-scious-ness  (sc  as  sh),  s.  [English 
unconscious;  -ness.']  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unconscious ;  absence  of  consciousness. 

“A  total  unconsciousness  of  doubt.”—  Pa  ley:  Evidences 
of  Christianity ,  pt.  i.,  ch.  xi. 

*un-con'-se-crate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
consecrate.]  To  deprive  of  consecration ;  to  dese¬ 
crate. 

“To  unconsecrate  the  very  church  I  speak  in.” — South: 
Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  11. 

*un-Con'-se-crate,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
consecrate .]  Not  consecrated ;  unconsecrated. 

“She  was  houseled  in  sight  of  the  people  with  an  host 
uncons ecr ate.” — Sir  T .  More:  Workes ,  p.  134. 

un-con'-se-crat’-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
consecrated.]  Not  consecrated ;  not  sacred.  {Byron: 
Parisina ,  v.  19.) 

*un-c&n-sent'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
consented.]  Not  consented  to  ;  not  agreed  to.  (Fol¬ 
lowed  by  to.) 

“So  long  as  they  are  natural  and  unconsented  to” — Bp- 
Taylor:  Of  Repentance,  ch.  vii.,  §  5. 

im-C&n-sent'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
consenting.]  Not  consenting;  not  agreeing;  not 
giving  consent. 

“Nor  unconsenting  hear  his  friend’s  request.” 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey ,  xv.  321. 

un-con-se-quen'-ti<il  (ti  as  sh),  adj.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  consequential.]  Not  consequential; 
not  following  as  a  necessary  consequence. 

“  Some  applications  may  be  thought  too  remote  and  un- 
consequential .” — Johnson:  Life  of  Waller. 


*un-c6n-sid  -er-ijite,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
considerate .]  Not  considering  with  due  care  or 
attention ;  heedless,  careless. 

“Poor  unconsiderate  wights.” 

Daniel:  Clioirus  to  Cleopatra. 

*un-c6n-sid'-er-^ite-ness,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  considerateness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  be¬ 
ing  unconsiderate ;  inconsiderateness. 

“Upon  conceit  and  unconsider ateness.” — Hales:  Ser¬ 
mons;  Matt.  xxvi.  75. 

un-con-sid'-ered,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
considered.]  Not  considered;  not  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  ;  not  regarded. 

“A  snapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

*un-c6n-sid'-er-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
considering.]  Not  considering;  void  of  considera¬ 
tion;  heedless. 

un-con-soled',  a.  [Pref.  un-{\),  and  Eng.  con¬ 
soled.]  Not  consoled,  disconsolate. 

“Therefore,  not  unconsoled,  I  wait.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion ,  bk.  iv. 

un-con'-so-nant,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
consonant.]  Not  consonant;  not  consistent;  not 
agreeing. 

“  So  unconsonant  to  what  was  about  him.” — Athenceum, 
Dec.  20,  1884. 

*un-c6n-spir  -ing,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
conspiring.]  Not  conspiring. 

*un-con-spir'-ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unconspiring; 
-7iess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unconnected 
with  a  conspiracy ;  absence  of  plot  or  conspiracy. 

“The  sincerity  and  unconspiringness  of  the  writers.”— 
Boyle:  Works,  ii.  276. 

*iin-Con’-Stan-$y,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
constancy .]  Want  of  constancy;  fickleness,  incon¬ 
stancy. 

“His  friends  put  all  on  the  account,  not  of  his  uncon - 
stancy ,  but  prudence.” — Fuller:  Worthies ;  Huntingdon¬ 
shire. 

*un-con'-stant,  *un-con-staunte,  adj.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  constant.  J  Not  constant,  incon¬ 
stant,  unstable,  tickle,  changeable. 

“  She  lives  to  tell  thee  thou  art  more  unconstant , 
Than  all  ill  women  ever  were  together.” 

Beaum.  dt  Flet.:  King  and  No  King ,  iv. 

*un-con'-stant-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unconstant ;  -ly.] 
Inconsistently. 

“How  unconstantly  names  have  been  settled.” — Hobbes  t 
Human  Nature,  ch.  v. 

*iin-con'-stant-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  unconstant; 
-ness.]  Inconstancy. 

“  Unconst antness  of  mynde.” — 2  Corinthians  i.  (1551.) 
(Note.) 

un-c6n-sti-tu'-tion-&l,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
English  constitutional.]  Not  constitutional;  not 
agreeable  to  the  constitution  of  the  country ;  not 
authorized  by  or  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the 
constitution. 

“That  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  was  unconstitu¬ 
tional  is  a  point  on  which  both  the  great  English  parties 
have  always  been  entirely  agreed.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  vii. 

un-con-sti-tu-tion-al'-i-ty,  subst.  [ ~Eng.  uncon¬ 
stitutional;  -ity.]  The  quality  of  being  unconsti¬ 
tutional. 

un-con-stl-tu -tion-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  uncon¬ 
stitutional  ;  -ly.]  In  an  unconstitutional  manner. 

un-con-strained',  *un-con-streined,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (l),and  Eng.  constrained.] 

1.  Not  constrained ;  free  from  constraint  or  com¬ 
pulsion  ;  free  to  act. 

“  The  notion  of  being  unconstrained  and  disengaged.” 
— Steele :  Spectator,  No.  284. 

2.  Not  done  under  compulsion;  done  freely  or 
voluntarily. 

“  God  delights  not  to  make  a  drudge  of  virtue,  whose 
actions  must  be  all  elective  and  unconstrained." — Milton • 
Doct.  dr  Disc,  of  Divorce,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xx. 

3.  Free  from  constraint  or  stiffness ;  not  stiff, 
easy. 

“An  unconstrained  carriage,  and  a  certain  openness  of 
behavior.” — Addison:  Spectator ,  No.  110. 

un-con-strain'-ed-ly,  adverb.  [English  uncon¬ 
strained  ;  - ly .]  In  an  unconstrained  manner ;  vol¬ 
untarily,  freely. 

“We  did  unconstrainedly  those  things.”  —  Hooker: 
Eccles.  Politie,  bk.  iv.,  §7. 

iin-con-straint',  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
constraint.]  Absence  of  constraint ;  freedom  from 
constraint ;  ease. 

“That  air  of  freedom  and  unconstraint .” — Felton:  On 
the  Classicks. 

un-con-sult'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
coTisulted.]  Not  consulted. 


*un-c6n-sult  -ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
consulting. J  Taking  no  advice ;  rash,  imprudent. 

“It  was  the  fair  Zelmane,  Plexirtus’s  daughter,  whom 
unconsulting  affection,  unfortunately  born  to  mewards, 
had  made  borrow  so  much  of  her  natural  modesty,  as  to 
leave  her  more  decent  rayments.” — Sydney:  Arcadia ,  bk.  ii. 

*un-con-sume'-a-ble,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and 
English  consumeable.]  That  cannot  be  consumed 
or  exhausted;  inexhaustible.  (Sandy s:  Travels , 
p.127.)^ 

un-con-sumed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  con¬ 
sumed.]  Not  consumed. 

“And  I  have  earn’d  those  tortures  well, 

Which  unconsumed  are  still  consuming.” 

Byron:  Herod's  Lament . 

*un-c6n-sum'-mate,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
consummate.]  Not  consummated;  not  fulfilled  or 
accomplished. 

“  From  Corythus  came  Acron  to  the  fight, 

Who  left  his  spouse  betroth’d  and  unconsummate 
night.”  Dry  den:  Virgil's  ASneid,  x.  1,014. 

*un-con-tain'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng. 
containable .]  Irrepressible. 

“His  uncontainable  person  would  soon  burst  him.”— 
Adams:  Works,  i.  73. 

*un-con-tam'-in-ate,  *un-c6n-tam  -ln  at-ed, 

a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  contaminate.]  Not  con¬ 
taminated  ;  unpolluted. 

“  The  pure  and  uncontaminate  blood, 

Holds  its  due  course.”  Cowper:  Task ,  vi.  789. 

*un-c6n-temned  (mn  asm),  a.  [Prei.un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  contemned.]  Not  contemned  or  despised. 

“Which  of  the  peers 
Have  uncontemn' d  gone  by  him?” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

*un-con-tend'-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
contended.]  Not  contended  for,  not  disputed,  not 
contested.' 

“Permit  me,  chief,  permit,  without  delay, 

To  lead  this  uncontended  gift  away.” 

Dry  den:  Virgil's  JEneid,  v.  514. 

*un-con-tent’-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
contented.]  Not  contented ;  discontented. 

“T’  overlook  th’  intricate  designs 
Of  uncontented  man.” 

Daniel:  Philotas.  (Pref.) 

*un-con-tent’-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  uncontented • 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  uncontented 
or  discontented;  discontentedness;  discontent. 

“  Contentedness  is  opposed  to  ambition,  covetousness, 
injustice,  uncontentedness." — Hammond:  Works,  i.  478. 

*un-con-tent'-ing-ness,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng. 
contenting ,  and  suff.  -ness.]  Want  of  power  to  con¬ 
tent  or  satisfy. 

“The  decreed  uncontentingness  of  all  other  goods.”— 
Boyle:  Works,  i.  261. 

*un-Con-test'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
contestable.]  Not  able  to  be  contested;  indisput¬ 
able  ;  incontestable. 

“It  is  an  uncontestable  maxim,  that  the  value  of  a  sac¬ 
rifice  can  never  rise  higher  than  the  value  of  the  6acri- 
ficers.” — Waterland:  Works ,  vii.  177. 

un-con-test'-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
contested.] 

1.  Not  contested;  not  disputed. 

“  It  is  an  uncontested  maxim,  that  they  who  approve  an 
action,  would  certainly  do  it  if  they  could.” — Addisoni 
Spectator,  No.  451. 

2.  Evident,  plain,  manifest. 

“  ’Tis  by  experience  uncontested  found.” 

Blackmore:  Creation. 

un-con'-tl-nent,  *un-con-ty-nent,  a.  [Pref. 

un-  (1),  and  Eng.  continent.]  Incontinent. 

*un-con-tra-dIct'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng. 
contradict ,  and  suff.  -able.]  Not  possible  to  be  con¬ 
tradicted  ;  not  admitting  of  contradiction. 

un-con-tra-dict  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
contradicted.]  Not  contradicted;  not  denied;  not 
disputed. 

“He  that  will  not  give  faith  upon  current  testimonies, 
and  uncontradicted  by  antiquity,  is  a  madman.” — Bp. 
Taylor:  Episcopacy  Asserted,  §  13. 

*un-con'-trIte,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  con¬ 
trite.]  Not  contrite  ;  not  penitent. 

“The  priest,  by  absolving  an  uncontrite  sinner,  cannot 
make  him  contrite.” — Hammond.  Works,  i.  20. 

*un-con-trIv  -ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
contriving .]  Not  contriving;  deficient  in  contriv¬ 
ance, 

un-con-troll'-a-ble,  *un-con-troul-a-ble,  adj. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  controllable.] 

1.  That  cannot  be  controlled  or  directed  ;  ungov¬ 
ernable  ;  unmanageable. 

“  His  uncontrollable  intent.” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  1,754. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  _  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore.  wplf.  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  finite,  cur,  rtile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ge,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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uncourted 


*2.  Indisputable,  irrefragable,  incontrovertible. 

“Tlie  pension  was  granted  by  reason  of  the  king  of 
England’ s  uncontroulable  title  to  England.”— Hayward. 

tiin-con-trol’-la-ble-ness,  *  un-con-troul-a- 
ble-ness,  subst.  [Eng .uncontrollable;  suff.  -ness.] 
Inability  to  be  controlled. 

"Have  a  strong  plea  for  their  abode  and  uncontrollable¬ 
ness.”— Bp.  Hall:  The  Bloody  Issue  Healed. 

un-con-tr611’-a-bly,*un-con-troul-a-bly,*un- 

COU-trol-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  uncontrollable) ;  -ly.) 

1.  In  a  manner  that  cannot  be  controlled,  gov¬ 
erned,  ruled,  or  managed ;  beyond  control. 

“It  is  the  will  of  him  who  is  uncontrollably  powerful.” 
— Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  1. 

*2.  Indisputably,  incontrovertibly. 

“Abundantly  and  uncontrolably  convincing  the  reality 
of  our  Savior’s  death.” — Bp.  Hall:  Cont.:  Christ  Crucified. 

un-con-trolled',  *un-con-trouled,  a.  [Prefix 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  controlled .] 

1.  Not  controlled,  ruled,  or  governed;  without 
restraint. 

“  Troy  soon  must  lie  o’erthrown, 

If  uncontrolV d  Achilles  fights  alone.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xx.  38. 

*2.  Not  yielding  to  restraint  or  control ;  uncon¬ 
trollable. 

“  Do  not  I  know  the  uncontrouV d  thoughts 

That  youth  brings  with  him?” 

Beaum.  As  Flet. :  Maid's  Tragedy,  iii. 

3.  Free,  voluntary. 

“A  sudden  and  uncontrolled  choice  for  meeting  an  un- 
forseen  danger.” — Lewis:  Early  Bom.  Hist.  (ed.  1855),  ii.  45. 

*4.  Indisputable,  undoubted,  not  refuted  or  dis¬ 
proved. 

“I  sing  the  just  and  uncontrolV d  descent 
Of  dame  Yenetia  Digby,  styled  the  fair.” 

Ben  Jonson :  Eupheme,  §  2. 

un-con-troll-ed-ly,  *un-con-troul-ed-ly,  adj- 
[Eng .uncontrolled;  - ly .]  In  an  uncontrolled  man¬ 
ner  ;  without  control  or  restraint ;  freely ;  volun¬ 
tarily;  uncontrollably. 

“No  reluctance  of  humanity  is  able  to  make  head  against 
it;  but  it  commands  uncontrouledly.”  —Decay  of  Christian 
Piety. 

*un-con-tro-ver’-sor-y,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng. 
controversial),  and  suff.  -ory.)  Free  from  contro¬ 
versy. 

“  It  yieldeth  no  cause  of  offense  to  a  very  pope’s  ear,  as 
Only  aiming  at  an  uncontroversory  piety.” — Bp.  Hall: 
Defense  of  Humble  Remonstrance,  §  2. 

*un-con-tr6-vert'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  contr overtable. ]  Incontrovertible. 

*un-con-tr6-vert'-a-bly,  adv.  [English  uncon- 
trovertab(le)  ;  - ly .]  Incontrovertibly,  indisputably. 

“It  is  uncontrovertably  certain  that  the  commons  never 
intended  to  leave  electors  the  liberty  of  returning  them 
an  expelled  member.” — Johnson:  False  Alarm. 

iln-con'-tro-vert-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng. 
controverted.')  Not  controverted  or  disputed;  un¬ 
disputed  ;  indisputable. 

“Nothing  hath  been  more  uncontroverted  either  in 
ancient  or  modern  times.” — Warburton:  On  Hume’s  Natu¬ 
ral  Religion. 

fun-con -tro-vert-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  uncontro¬ 
verted:  -ly.)  Incontrovertibly;  indisputably;  be¬ 
yond  all  controversy. 

“Most  of  the  books  were  uncontrovertedly  written  by 
the  apostles  themselves.” — Clarke:  Evidences  of  Religion, 

prop.  14. 

*un-c6n-ven'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
convenable.)  Unfitting,  unsuitable. 

“There  was  nothing  more  unconv enable  for  a  perfecte 
good  capitaine  than  over  moche  hastinge.” — Udall: 
Apoph.  of  Erasmus,  p.  286. 

un-con-ve'-nl-ent,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
convenient.)  Inconvenient. 

“Require  nothyng  hurtefull  or  unconvenient  for  hym 
selfe.” — Fisher:  Godlie  Treatise ^  On  Prayer. 

un-con-ve'-m-gnt-ly,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  conveniently .)  Inconveniently,  improperly. 

“Howe  unconv eniently  the  cryme  .  .  .  was  laied 
against  him.” — Udall  John  xix. 

un-con-ven  -tion-al,  a  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
conventional.)  Not  conventional. 

“Their  arrangement  .  .  .  ought  to  be  graceful  and 

Unstudied,  and  yet  not  too  unconventional.” — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

un-con-ven-tion-al-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  unconven¬ 
tional;  -ity.)  Freedom  from  established  rules  or 
precedents ;  originality. 

“  There  is  a  touch  of  welcome  unconventionality  about 
the  plot.” — St.  James’s  Gazette,  Jan.  24,  1888. 

♦un-con-vers’-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
conversable.)  Notfree  in  conversation,  not  sociable, 

“The  same  unconversable  temper.” — Scott:  Christian 
Life,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iii. 


*un-con'  vers-ant,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
conversant.)  Not  conversant;  not  familiarly 
acquainted.  (Generally  followed  by  with.) 

“Persons  who  are  happily  unconversant  in  disquisitions 
of  this  kind.”- — Madox:  Exchequer.  (Pref.) 

*un-c6n-vers  -lng,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
conversing.)  Notable  to  be  turned  to;  having  no 
attraction  or  proclivity  to. 

“The  unconversing  inability  of  mind,  so  defective  to 
the  purest  and  most  sacred  end  of  matrimony.”— Milton: 
Doctr  ine  and  Disc,  of  Divorce,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

*un-con-ver  -sion,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
conversion.)  The  state  of  being  unconverted;  im¬ 
penitence. 

un-con-vert'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  ww-  (1),  and  Eng.  con¬ 
verted.) 

1.  Not  converted  ;  not  changed  into  another  sub¬ 
stance  or  body. 

2.  Not  changed  in  opinion ;  specif.,  not  turned  or 
converted  from  one  faith  to  another. 

“  The  natural  man  St.  Paul  speaks  of  is  one  unconverted 
to  Christianity,” — Taylor:  Of  Repentance,  ch.  viii. 

un-con-vert -l-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
convertible.)  Not  convertible  ;  that  cannot  be  con¬ 
verted  or  changed  in  form. 

“  What  is  he  gone,  and  in  contempt  of  science?  Ill  stars 
and  unconvertible  ignorance  attend  him \”  —Congreve: 
Love  for  Love,  iv. 

un-con-vlnged  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  con¬ 
vinced.)  Not  convinced;  not  persuaded. 

“  If  they  remain  still  unconvinced  with  regard  to  a  few 
particular  difficulties.”- — Gilpin:  Hints  for  Sermons,  vol.  i., 
§31. 

un-con- vlng ’-mg,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
convincing.  )  Not  convincing ;  not  sufficient  to  con¬ 
vince. 

“To  heap  such  unconvincing  citations  as  these.” — 
Milton:  Removal  of  Hirelings. 

*un-co-quett'-ish  (qu  as  k),  a.  [Pref.  tin- (1), 
and  Eng.  coquettish.)  Not  coquettish;  free  from 
coquetry. 

“So  pure  and  uncoquettish  were  her  feelings.” — Jane 
Austen:  Northanger  Abbey,  ch.  vii. 

un-cord',  v.  t.  [Pref. MU- (2),  and  Eng. cord.]  To 
take  the  cord  away  from  ;  to  loose  from  cords ;  to 
unbind  ;  as,  to  uncord  a  trunk. 

*un-cor  -dl-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
cordial.)  Not  cordial,  not  hearty. 

“A  little  proud-looking  woman  of  uncordial  address.” 
— Jane  Austen:  Sense  and  Sensibility,  ch.  xxxiv. 

un-cork’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  cork.) 
To  take  the  cork  out  of ;  to  extract  a  cork  from ;  as, 
to  uncork  a  bottle. 

*un-COr '-pij-lcnt,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
corpulent.)  Not  corpulent. 

iin-cor-rect',  adj.  [Pref.  mu-  (1),  and  English 
correct,  a.]  Not  correct;  incorrect. 

“That  you  have  since  that  time  received  with  applause 
as  bad  and  as  uncorrect  plays  from  other  men.” — Dryden: 
Pref.  to  Wild  Gallant. 

un-cor-rect'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
corrected.) 

1.  Not  corrected;  not  revised;  not  rendered 
exact. 

“The  faulty  passages  which  may  be  met  with  in  it, 
will  perhaps  be  charged  upon  those  that  suffered  them 
to  pass  uncorrected.” — Boyle:  Works,  i.  244. 

2.  Not  reformed;  not  amended;  as,  life  or  man¬ 
ners  uncorrected. 

3.  Not  chastised. 

*4.  {Of  afield):  Unshorn;  unmown. 

“  Wanting  the  scythe,  all  uncorrected  rank.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  V.  2. 

♦un-cor-res-pond-gn-gy,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  correspondency.)  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  uncorrespondent ;  want  or  absence  of  corres¬ 
pondence. 

*un-cor-res-pond'-ent,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
English  correspondent.)  Not  correspondent;  not 
agreeing ;  not  suitable,  adapted,  or  agreeable. 

“  Uncorrespondent  with  that  virtue.” — Gauden:  Tears  of 
the  Church,  p.  363. 

*un-cor'-rig-I-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
corrigible.)  Incapable  of  being  corrected ;  incor¬ 
rigible. 

“He  will  seeke  to  amende  himselfe,  if  he  be  not  all 
together  uncorrigible.” — Outred:  Tr.  of  Cope  on  Proverbs 
(1580). 

un-cor-rob  -o-rat-gd,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  corroborated.)  Not  corroborated. 

un-cor-rupt',  *un-cor-rupte,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  corrupt.)  Not  corrupt;  not  perverted; 
incorrupt. 

“The  pretensions  which  pure  and  uncorrupt  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  to  be  received  as  a  Divine  revelation.” — 
Clarke:  Evidences  of  Religion.  (Introd.) 


un-C(5r-rupt  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
corrupted.)  Not  corrupted;  not  vitiated  ;  not  de¬ 
praved. 

“To  follow  her  true  and  uncorrupted  directions.” — ■ 
Clarke .  Evidences  of  Religion,  prop.  5. 

un-cor-rupt  -ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  uncorrupted; 
-ness.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  uncorrupt  or 
uncorrupted. 

“The  grace  of  infallibility  and  uncorruptedness.” — 
Milton:  Areopagitica. 

*un-cor-rup-tl-bir-I-ty,  *un-cor-rup-ti-bil- 
i-tie,  s.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  corruptibility.) 
Incapability  of  being  corrupted  ;  incorruption. 

“  In  uncorruptibilitie  of  quyete  or  pesible  and  mylde 
spirit.” — Wycliffe:  1  Peter  iii.  4. 

un-cor-rup-ti-ble,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
corruptible.)  Not  corruptible  ;  not  liable  to  corrup¬ 
tion  ;  incorruptible. 

“And  changed  the  glory  of  the  uncorruptible  God  into 
an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man.” — Romanes  i.  23. 
(1640.) 

un-cor-rup  -tion,  *un-cor-rup-ci-oun,  subst. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English  corruption.)  Incorrup¬ 
tion. 

“Glorie  and  honour  and  uncorrupcioun  to  hem  that 
seken  euerlastynge  lyf.” — Wycliffe:  Romans  ii. 

*un-cor-rup-tive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
corruptive.)  Incorruptible. 

“Those  other  climes  of  uncorruptive  joy.” 

Glover:  Leonidas,  vii.  413. 

*un-cor-rupt-ly,  *un-cor-rupt-lye,  adverb. 
[Eng.  uncorrupt;  -ly.)  In  an  uncorrupt  manner; 
truly,  genuinely. 

“I  shall  declare  uncorruptlye  the  sayings.” — Brende: 
Quintius  Curtius,  fol.  198. 

un-cor  ru.pt -ness,  s.  [Eng.  m ncorrupt;  -ness.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  uncorrupt ;  freedom 
from  corruption. 

“In  doctrine  showing  uncorruptness,  gravity,  sincer¬ 
ity.” — Titus  ii.  7.  (1640.) 

*un-cost-ly,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  costly.  1 
Not  costly;  cheap. 

“A  man’s  spirit  is  naturally  careless  of  baser  and  un¬ 
costly  materials.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  15. 

*un-c6un’-sel-la-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  counsellable.)  Not  able  to  he  counseled  or 
advised ;  inadvisable,  imprudent. 

“It  would  have  been  uncounsellable  to  have  marched, 
and  have  left  such  an  enemy  at  their  backs.” — Clarendon : 
Civil  Wars. 

*un-c6un’-selled,  *  un-coun-sailed,  a.  [Pref. 

un-  (1),  and  Eng.  counselled.)  Not  counselled;  not 
having  counsel  or  advice  ;  unadvised. 

“  Nothing  to  subdue  it  was  left  uncounselled.”— Burke: 
Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord  (1796). 

*un-count  -a-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  tin-  (1),  and  Eng. 
countable.)  Not  to  be  counted  ;  innumerable. 

“Those  uncountable  glorious  bodies  set  in  the  firma¬ 
ment.” — Raleigh:  Hist.  World,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

un-count'-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
counted.)  Not  counted  or  numbered ;  innumerable. 
“Surviving  comrade  of  uncounted  hours.” 

Wordsworth:  Michael. 

*un-c6un'-ten-anged,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  countenanced.)  Not  countenanced  ;  not  mor¬ 
ally  supported  by  the  countenance  of  others. 

“Urged  unremittingly  the  stubborn  work 
Unseconded,  uncountenanced.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

*un-cdun'-ter-feit,  *un-coun-tre-feict,  adj, 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  counterfeit.)  Not  counter¬ 
feit,  not  spurious ;  genuine. 

“  Uncounterfeit  mistrust  to  bar.” 

Wyatt:  The  Faithful  Lover,  &c. 

un-coup'-le  (le  as  gl),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2), 
and  Eng.  couple,  v.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  set  free  what  before  were  coupled, 
as  two  dogs  previously  held  together  by  a  couple, 
cord,  or  chain ;  to  set  loose,  to  disjoin. 

“  Neither  life  nor  death  can  uncouple  vs.” — Udall:  John 
xiv. 

tB.  Intrans. :  To  loose  hounds  from  their  couples. 

“  Uncouple  in  the  western  valley.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  iv.  1. 

un-coup'-led  (le  as  gl),  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  coupled.)  Set  free  from  being  coupled;  not 
coupled,  not  united ;  hence,  not  wedded  ;  single. 

“  Uncoupled  hounds  began  the  chase.” 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  236. 

*un-cburt’-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
courted.) 

1.  Not  courted,  not  sought  after;  not  having  court 
paid.  (Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  ii.) 

2.  Not  courted,  not  wooed;  not  sought  in  mar¬ 
riage. 


bdil,  boy;  pout.  Jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  f. 

-clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  -  shun;  tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -hie.  -die.  &c.  =bgl,  del. 
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fin-court -e-ous,  un-c6urt'-e-ous,  *un-cur- 
teis,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  courteous.]  Not 
courteous,  not  polite ;  uncivil,  unpolite. 

“  The  Commons  thought  this  proceeding  unjustifiable 
In  substance  and  uncourteous  in  form.” — Macaulay:  Hist . 
Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

un-court  -e-ous-ly,  un-court-e-oiis-ly,  *un- 
cour-te-ous-lie ,  *  un-curt-eis-ly ,  *  un-court- 
CS-ly,  adv .  [English  uncourteous;  -ly.]  In  an 
ULcourteous  manner;  not  courteously;  discourte¬ 
ously,  uncivilly 

“  He  now  without  all  shame  most  vncourteouslie  de¬ 
manded  to  be  to  him  restored.”—  HolinshecL:  Hist.  Scot¬ 
land:  Fer guard. 

un-court -ier-llke  (i  as  v),  a.  [Pref.  un -  (1), 
And  Eng.  courtier  like.]  Unlike  a  courtier ;  hence, 
not  flattering,  bland,  suave,  or  the  like. 

**  I  acted  but  an  uncourtierlike  part.” — Mad.  D}  Arblay: 
triary,  iii.  103. 

iin-COUrt -li-ness,  s.  [Eng.  uncourtly;  -ness.] 
Absence  of  courtliness ;  want  of  polish  in  the  man¬ 
ners. 

“Notwithstanding  the  uncourtliness  of  their  phrases, 
fehe  sense  was  very  honest.” — Addison:  Whig -Examiner. 
No.  5. 

iin-court  -l$r,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
courtly.  ] 

1.  Untrained  in  or  unused  to  the  manners  of  a 
**ourt ;  hence,  not  suave,  bland,  flattering,  or  the 
like  ;  blunt,  impolite,  unpolished. 

“The  uncourtly  courage  which  distinguished  him.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  Uncivil,  rude,  coarse,  plain. 

*un’-cous,a.  [Lat.  uncus=a  hook.]  Hook-like; 
liooked. 

un-couth',  *un-kouth,  *un-keth,  *un-cooth,  a. 

[A.  S.  uncudh= strange,  unknown,  from  un-  =  not, 
jnd  ciidh,  pa.  par.  of  cunnan=to  know.] 

*1.  Unknown. 

“  Uncouthe,  unkist,  said  the  old  famous  poet  Chaucer  ; 
which  proverb  very  well  taketh  place  in  this  our  new 
poet,  who  for  that  he  is  uncouth  (as  6aid  Chaucer)  is 
unkist  ;  and  unknown  to  most  men,  is  regarded  but  of 
few.” — E.  K .,  Epistle  Dedicatory  prefixed  to  Spenser1  s  Shep¬ 
herd' 's  Calendar. 

*2.  Strange,  not  familiar;  hence,  suspicious, 
alarming,  startling. 

“  Nor  can  I  like 

This  uncouth  dream.”  Milton:  P.  L.  v.  98. 

3.  Awkward,  clumsy,  odd,  strange. 

“Marks  such  as,  to  men  bred  in  the  courts  of  France 
and  England,  had  an  uncouth  and  ominous  appearance.” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

un-couth '-ljf,  *un-cooth-ly,  adv.  [English 
uncouth;  - ly .]  In  an  uncouth  manner;  oddly, 
strangely,  awkwardly,  clumsily. 

“Dancing  uncouthly  to  the  quivering  flame.” 

Cowper:  Task,  iv.  276. 

tin-COUth'-ness,  s.  [En g.  uncouth;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  uncouth  ;  oddness,  strange¬ 
ness. 

“Often  he  approaches  as  near  to  a  good  effect  as  the 
uncouthness  of  his  method  allows.” — London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph. 

*un-COV'-en-3.-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
covenable.]  Inconvenient,  unsuitable. 

“  Eschewe  thou  uncouenable  fablis,  and  elde  wymmens 
fablis.” — Wy cliff e.  1  Timothy  iv. 

un-c6v -en-^int-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

covenanted.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Not  covenanted;  not  promised  by  covenant; 
not  resting  on  a  covenant  or  promise. 

“I  will  cast  me  on  his  free  uncovenanted  mercy.” — 
Horsley.  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  38. 

2.  Not  bound  by  a  covenant,  contract,  or  agree¬ 
ment  ;  not  having  joined  in  a  covenant. 

“Each  person  has  at  once  divested  himself  of  the  first 
fundamental  right  of  uncovenanted  man.” — Burke: 
French  Revolution. 

IL  Hist. :  Not  subscribing  to  the  Scottish  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant. 

“A  few  fanatical  non-jurors  may  have  grudged  their 
allegiance  to  an  uncovenanted  king.”— T.  E.  May:  Constit. 
Hist.  England,  ch.  i. 

Uncovenanted  Civil  Service,  s.  A  branch  of 
the  British  Indian  Civil  Service,  whose  members 
(Europeans  or  natives)  are  subject  to  no  entrance 
examination,  nor  entitled  to  promotion  or  retiring 
pension,  and  also  may  resign  their  office  at  pleasure. 

uncovenanted-mercy,  s. 

Theol. :  An  expression  used  of  something  not 
promised  by  God  in  any  covenant,  and  specially  in 
the  covenant  of  grace  or  of  redemption.  [Cove¬ 
nant,  IT  (a).]  For  instance,  to  give  Eternal  Life 
to  those  who  believe  in  Christ  promised  by  God 
(John  iii.  14,  15)  is  now  regarded  as  part  of  a 


covenant  on  the  part  of  God,  with  those  who 
believe  in  Christ,  to  extend  salvation  to  those  who 
have  not  had  opportunity  of  hearing  of  Christ,  is 
held  to  be  an  uncovenanted  mercy.  It  has  been 
held  by  such  churches  as  claim  to  be  in  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  Succession  that  the  administration  of  the 
Covenant  of  Grace  is  entrusted  solely  to  the  suc¬ 
cessors  of  the  Apostles,  and  that  persons  who  do 
not  receive  the  ordinances  of  religion  from  them,  if 
saved  at  all,  are  saved  by  the  uncovenanted  mercies 
of  God.  (Generally  in  the  plural.) 

IT  Used  also  familiarly,  in  the  sense  of,  more  than 
one  expects  or  deserves. 

“  Let  us  leave  him  [the  Duke  of  Argyle]  to  the  uncov¬ 
enanted  mercies  of  Prof.  Huxley.” — London  Daily  News. 

un-COV'-er,  v .  t.  &i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
cover.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  take  a  cover  off,  as  the  cover  of  a  basket ; 
to  remove  a  cover  or  covering  from ;  to  divest  of  a 
covering,  as  of  a  veil,  cloth,  roof,  or  the  like. 

“  [He]  vncouered  his  face,  &  holding  vp  his  handes  to 
heaven  said:  O  you  gods  that  I  doe  worship,  I  requy re 
you  chiefly  to  estaolishe  this  kingdome  vnto  my  selfe.” — 
Brende:  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  82. 

2.  To  strip  bare. 

“  When  an  Indian  is  about  to  worship  at  the  Morai,  or 
brings  his  offering  to  the  altar,  he  always  uncovers  his 
body  to  the  waist.” — Cook:  First  Voyage ,  ch.  xlx. 

3.  To  take  off  the  hat  from,  as  a  token  of  respect. 

“  None  of  the  Eastern  people  use  the  compliment  of 

uncovering  their  heads  when  they  meet,  as  we  do.” — Dam- 
pier:  Voyages  (an.  1688). 

4.  To  disclose ;  to  make  patent  to  view. 

“  In  vain  thou  striv’st  to  cover  shame  with  shame, 

Or  by  evasions  thy  crime  uncover1  st  more.” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes ,  842. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  take  a  cover  or  covering  off  anything. 

“  Uncover,  dogs,  and  lap.” — Shakesp.:  Timon,  iii.  6. 

2.  Specif. :  To  take  off  the  hat  in  token  of  respect. 

un-C0V  -ered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  cov¬ 
ered.] 

1.  Divested  of  covering  or  clothing;  having  the 
cover  or  covering  removed. 

“Thou  wert  better  in  thy  grave,  than  to  answer,  with 
thy  uncovered  body,  this  extremity  of  the  skies.” — 
Shakesp. :  Lear,  iii.  4. 

2.  Specif .:  Having  the  covering  of  the  head 
removed  in  token  of  respect. 

“Rather  let  my  head  dance  on  a  bloody  pole 
Than  stand  uncover'd  to  the  vulgar  groom.’ 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  II.,  i\.  I. 

3.  Unprovided  with  a  cover  or  covering;  open, 
bare,  naked,  unprotected. 

“Bycause  they  saw  the  penthouses  of  our  turrettes 
burned  downe,  and  that  oure  men  could  not  with  ease  go 
vncouered  to  saue  them.” — Goldinge:  Caesar,  fol.  192. 

*un-c&v'-et-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
coveted.]  Not  coveted ;  not  longed  after. 

“  Uncoveted  wealth  came  pouring  in  upon  me.” — H. 
Brooke:  Fool  of  Quality,  i.  353. 

un-cowl',  v.t.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  cowl.] 
To  divest  of  a  cowl ;  to  remove  a  cowl  from. 

“  I  pray  you  think  us  friends — uncowl  your  face.” 

Coleridge. 

*un-cowled',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  cowled.] 
Divested  of  a  cowl ;  not  wearing  a  cowl  or  hood. 

“Beyond  yon  isle,  by  palmers,  pilgrims  trod, 

Men  bearded,  bald,  cowl’d,  uncowl1  d,  shod,  unshod.” 

Pope:  Dunciad,  iii.  114. 

*un-craf-t$,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  crafty.] 
Not  crafty,  cunning,  or  designing  ;  simple. 

“A  simple  and  uncrafty  man  cannot  be  wise  unto  salva¬ 
tion.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience.  (Pref.) 

*un-cran  -nied,  *un-cran  -led,  adj.  [Pref.  un- 

Sl)  ;  Eng.  cranny ,  and  suff.  -ed.]  Having  no  cranny, 
ssure,  chink,  or  opening.  {Lit.  db  jig.) 

“  To  whose  close  uncranied  breast 
We  our  secret  thoughts  may  send.” 

Drayton:  Shepherd’s  mrena. 

*un-cre-at'-<l-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un -  (1),  and  Eng. 
creatable.]  Not  able  to  be  created ;  impossible  to 
be  created. 

un  -cre-ate,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  create .] 
Not  created ;  uncreated. 

“The  Father  uncreate ,  the  Son  uncreate,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  uncreate .” — Athanasian  Creed. 

un-cre-ate',  v.  t.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  English 
create.]  To  blot  out  of  existence ;  to  annihilate. 
“Who  can  uncreate  thee  thou  shalt  know.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  895. 

un-cre-at'-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
created .] 

*1.  Annihilated ;  blotted  out  of  existence.  (In  this 
sense  from  pref.  un-  (2).) 


2.  Not  yet  created ;  not  existing. 

“  Misery,  uncreated  till  the  crime 

Of  thy  rebellion.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  268. 

3.  Not  deriving  its  origin  from  creation;  eternally 
existing. 

“  Who,  light  himself,  in  uncreated  light 
Invested  deep,  dwells  awfully  retir’d.” 

Thomson:  Summer,  176. 

un-cre-at'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  uncreated ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  uncreated. 

“  By  making  a  distinction  between  derived  uncreated¬ 
ness,  and  underived  uncreatedness.11 — Waterland:  Works, 
ii.  326. 

un-cred'-I-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
credible. J  Not  credible;  unable  to  be  believed; 
incredible. 

“It  were  uncredible  unto  euery  man  that  Dauid  shulde 
haue  the  victory.” — Fisher:  Seven  Psalmes,  ps.  vi. 

*un-cred'-it,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
credit.]  To  discredit. 

“Affirmations  are  apter  to  win  belief  than  negations  to 
uncredit  them.” — Feltham:  Resolves,  p.  38. 

♦un-cred'-it-^i-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
creditable.]  Not  creditable ;  not  reputable  or  hon¬ 
orable;  discreditable. 

“  Uncreditable  or  unfashionable,  branded  or  disused, 
sins.” — Hammond:  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  7. 

*un-cred'-It-3,-ble-ness,  s .  [Eng.  uncreditable ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  discreditable 
or  without  reputation. 

“To  all  other  dissuasives,  we  may  add  this  of  the  un- 
creditableness.11 — Decay  of  Piety. 

un-cred'-it-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
credited.]  Not  credited ;  not  believed. 

“  It  sayeth  so  uncredited.11 

Warner:  Albions  England. 

un-cried  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  cried.] 
Not  caUed ;  not  clamored.  (Often  foUowed  by  for.) 

“  I  rather  choose  to  thirst,  and  will  thirst  ever, 

Than  leave  that  cream  of  nations  uncried  for.11 

Ben  Jonson:  The  New  Inn,  i.  2. 

un-crip  -pled  (le  as  $1),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  crippled.] 

1.  Not  crippled  or  lame ;  not  destitute  or  deprived 
of  the  use  of  the  limbs. 

“  I  have  eyes  and  ears, 

Two  feet  uncrippled.11 

Cowper:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xx. 

2.  Not  having  the  power  of  motion,  action,  use¬ 
fulness,  &c impaired;  as,  The  ship  came  out  of 
action  uncrippled. 

*un-cris'-ten-ly,  adv.  [En g.  uncristen;  -ly.]  In 
an  unchristian  manner  or  spirit. 

“Construe  nothing  uncristenly ,  and  become  again  my 
good  lord.” — Strype:  Eccles.  Mem.;  Bp.  of  Salisbury  to 
Crumwell. 

tun-crlt'-ic-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  crit¬ 
ic  al.] 

1.  Not  critical ;  wanting  in  judgment. 

“Rude  understanders  or  uncritical  speakers.” — Gauden: 
Tears  of  the  Church ,  p.  24. 

2.  Not  according  to  the  just  rules  of  criticism; 
as,  an  uncritical  estimate. 

*un-croQked  ,  *un-croQk  ed,  a.  [Pref.  un -  (1), 
and  Eng.  crooked.]  Not  crooked,  bent,  winding,  or 
tortuous ;  straight. 

“Easie  and  obedient  ways,  uncrooked.11 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Loyal  Subject,  iii.  2. 

un-cropped  ,  un-cropt  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  cropped.] 

1.  Not  cropped,  as  land  ;  not  sown  or  planted. 

*2.  Not  plucked  or  gathered. 

“Thy  abundance  wants 
Partakers,  and  uncropp'd  falls  to  the  ground.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  731. 

3.  Not  cropped  or  cut,  as  the’ears  of  a  dog.  * 

un-crossed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  crossed.] 

1.  Not  crossed;  not  set  or  placed  across  each 
other. 

*2.  Not  crossed  out,  canceled,  or  erased. 

“If  his  old  debt  stand  still  in  the  book  uncrossed,  the 
shopkeeper  may  sue  him  for  it.” — Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Prog¬ 
ress,  pt.  i. 

3.  Not  thwarted ;  not  opposed. 

un-cr<5wd'-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
crowded.]  N ot  crowded ;  not  straitened  for  want  of 
room. 

“  And  held  uncrowded  nations  in  its  womb.” 

Addison:  Letter  from  Italy . 

un-crown',  *un-croun,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  crown ,  v.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  deprive  of  a  crown  ;  to  pull  or  take  a 
crown  off. 

“  Were  Demetrius  dead,  we  easily  might  uncrown 
This  swoln  impostor.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  The  Coronation f  v. 
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2.  Fig. :  To  depose,  to  dethrone ;  to  deprive  of 
sovereignty. 

“I’ll  uncrown  Mm  ere’t  be  long.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iv.  1. 

un-cr<5wned’,  *un-crounede,  a.  [Pref.  un -  (1), 
and  Eng.  crowned .] 

1.  Divested  of  a  crown.  (Lit.  or  fig.) 

2.  Not  crowned;  as,  an  uncrowned  king. 

3.  Unrewarded. 

“Never  did  such  grace  go  away  uncrowned." — Bp.  Hall: 
Contempt. ;  The  Faithful  Canaanite. 

un-crys’-t3,l-llne,  a.  [Pref.  un-,  and  Eng.  crys¬ 
talline, .] 

_  Min.  &  Petrol. :  Not  crystalline.  Seeley,  in  Phil¬ 
lips  (Geol.,  i.  254) ,  considers  the  uncrystalline  type 
to  consist  of  a  volcanic  rock,  originally  amorphous, 
sometimes  glassy  like  obsidian  or  tachylyte,  and 
often  in  the  microfelsitic  state.  There  is  a  com¬ 
plete  transition  between  the  uncrystalline  and  the 
semi-crystalline  rocks. 

unc'-tion,  *un-ci-oun,  *unc-ci-oun,  s.  [Fr. 

onction= an  anointing,  unction,  from  Latin  unc- 
tionem,  accus.  of  unctio,  from  unctus,  pa.  par.  of 
ungo— to  anoint.]  [Unguent.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  anointing,  smearing,  or  rubbing 
with  ointment  or  oil ;  as — 

(1)  A  symbol  of  consecration,  dedication,  or  ap¬ 
pointment  to  an  important  office. 

“  One  of  them  is  not  ashamed  to  tell  us  that  the  gift 
was  communicated  by  the  unction  administered  at  the 
coronation.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

(2)  For  medical  purposes. 

2.  That  which  is  used  for  anointing ;  an  unguent ; 
a  salve,  ointment. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Anything  soothing  or  lenitive ;  a  salve. 

“Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul.” 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

2.  That  quality  in  language,  tone  of  expression, 
mode  of  address,  manner,  and  the  like,  which  ex¬ 
cites  strong  devotion,  fervor,  tenderness,  sympathy 
and  the  like ;  that  which  melts  to  religious  fervor 
and  tenderness. 

“His  sermons  want  all  that  is  called  unction,  and  some¬ 
times  even  earnestness.” — Hallam:  Literature  of  Europe, 
iv.  56. 

3.  Sham  fervor,  devotion,  or  sympathy  ;  factitious 
emotional  warmth  ;  nauseous  sentimentality. 

T[  Extreme  Unction:  [Extreme Unction.] 

*unc -tlon-less,  a.  [Eng.  unction ;  -less.']  With* 
out  unction. 

*unc'-tious,  *unc-te-OUS,  adj.  [Fr.  onctueux.) 
Unctuous. 

“Being  made  more  fat  and  unctious." — Hackluyt:  Voy¬ 
ages,  iii.  54. 

*unc  -tious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unctious; -ness."]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  unctious  ;  unctiousness. 

“As  if  the  sappe  thereof  had  a  fire-feeding  unctious¬ 
ness  therein.” — Fuller:  Worthies;  Warwickshire. 

iinc-tu-os  -I-t#,  *unc-tu-os-i-tie,  s.  [Fr.  one* 
tuosiU ;  Ital,  uncuosith ..] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unc¬ 
tuous  ;  greasiness,  oiliness,  unctuousness ;  a  greasy 
feeling  when  rubbed  or  touched. 

“  A  woman’s  flesh  containeth  in  it  I  wot  not  what  unctu • 
osity  or  oylous  matter.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  p.  564. 

2.  Min. :  The  quality  of  being  unctuous  (q.  v.). 

unc-tvi-ous,  a.  [Fr.  onctueux,  from  Low  Latin 

unctuosus,  from  Latin  unctus,  pa.  par.  ungo= to 
anoint.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  an  unguent  or 
ointment;  greasy,  oily,  soapy. 

(2)  Having  a  greasy,  oily  or  soapy  feeling  when 
rubbed  or  touched  with  the  fingers. 

2.  Fig.:  Nauseously  bland,  suave,  tender,  sympa¬ 
thetic,  fervid,  devotional,  emotional,  or  the  like; 
soothing,  fawning,  mollifying. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  The  same  as  Greasy,  II.  2. 

2.  Min. :  Feeling  greasy  to  the  touch.  Pipe-clay 
is  somewhat  unctuous;  fuller’s  earth  is  unctuous; 
plumbago  and  soapstone  are  very  unctuous.  ( W . 
Phillips.)  The  unctuosity  often  arises  from  the 
presence  of  magnesia. 

unctuous-sucker,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Cyclopterus  liparis,  a  small,  pale-brown 
fish,  irregularly  striped  with  lines  of  a  darker  color ; 
from  northern  seas.  It  is  about  four  inches  long, 
and  the  surface  of  the  body  is  soft  and  slimy  .whence 
the  popular  name.  Called  also  Sea-snail. 

ufic'-tu-ous-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  unctuous;  - ly .]  In 
an  unctuous  manner. 


ufic  -tu-ous-ness,  s.  [English  unctuous ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unctuous ;  unctuosity. 

*un-cuck-old-ed,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
cuckolded .]  Not  made  a  cuckold. 

“  It  is  a  deadly  sorrow  to  behold  a  foul  knave  uncuck- 
olded." — Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  2. 

*un-cuit'-ed  a.  [Uncuted.] 
un'-cu-l9,r,  a.  [A  humorous'formation  from  Eng. 
uncle,  on  analogy  of  avuncular  (q.  v.).]  Of  or  be¬ 
longing  to  an  uncle. 

“  His  uncular  and  rather  angular  breast.” — De  Quinceyi 
Spanish  Nun,  §  vi. 

un-culled',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  Eng.  culled."] 

1.  Not  culled;  not  gathered. 

2.  Not  separated ;  not  selected. 

“  The  green  ear  and  the  yellow  sheaf, 

Unculled.’’  Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  436. 

*un-cul'-p?t-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
culpable .]  Not  culpable;  not  blameworthy;  incul¬ 
pable. 

“The  Jews  .  .  .  are  notwithstanding  in  that  respect 
unculpable.” — Hooker:  Eccles.  Politie,  bk.  iii.,  §  7. 

*un-cult',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Latin  cultus,  pa. 
par.  of  colo— to  cultivate.]  Uncultivated,  rude, 
illiterate. 

tun-cul  -ti-va-ble ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
cultivable .]  Not  able  to  be  cultivated;  incapable  of 
being  tilled  or  cultivated, 
un-cul'-ti-vat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

cultivated .] 

I.  Lit.:  Not  cultivated,  as  land;  not  tilled;  not 
improved  by  tillage. 

“The  cause  of  the  land  remaining  uncultivated." — 
Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (ed.  1855),  ii.  92. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Not  practiced,  fostered,  or  promoted;  neg¬ 
lected. 

“The  art  .  .  .  lies  altogether  uncultivated.” — Steele: 
Spectator,  No.  334. 

2.  Not  improved  by  labor,  study,  care,  exercise, 
or  the  like. 

“  The  sun  as  it  were  rose  upon  some  parts  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth  of  learning,  and  cleared  up  many  things;  and 
I  believe  many  more  will  in  time  be  cleared,  which,  what¬ 
ever  men  think,  are  yet  in  their  dark  and  uncultivated 
state.” — Wollaston:  Religion  of  Nature,  §  3. 

3.  Not  instructed,  not  civilized ;  rude,  rough;  un¬ 
civilized. 

“These  are  instances  of  nations,  where  uncultivated 
nature  has  been  left  to  itself,  without  the  aid  of  letters.” 
— Locke. 

*un-cul’-tl-va-ted-ness,  s.  [Eng.  uncultivated ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  uncultivated. 

un-cul'-tiire,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  cul¬ 
ture.)  N  eglect  or  want  of  culture  or  attention. 

“Idleness,  ill-husbandry  .  .  .  unculture,  ill-choice 
of  seeds.” — Bp.  Hall:  Sermons;  Ps.  evii.  84. 

*un-cul'-tured,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  cul¬ 
tured.)  Uncultivated. 

“Blackford  !  on  whose  uncultured  breast, 

A  truant  boy,  I  sought  the  nest.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  iv.  24. 

*un-cum-bered,  *un-com-bred,  a.  [Pref.  un¬ 
it),  and  Eng.  cumbered.)  Not  encumbered,  not 
hindered,  not  embarrassed. 

“The  sunshine  of  uncumber’d  ease.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  22. 

♦un-cun’-nlng,  *un-con-ning,  *un-cun-nyng 
*un-cun-nynge,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

cunning.) 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ignorant,  illiterate. 

“  They  examyned  by  phylosophers  and  doctours  of 
physyke,  and  they  that  were  founds  uncunnynge,  were 
degradyd  of  theyr  presthode.” — Fabyan:  Chronycle  (an.  16). 

2.  Not  cunning  or  crafty. 

B.  Assubst.:  Ignorance. 

“To  make  this  ditie  for  to  seems  lame. 

Through  mine  unconning." 

Lydgate:  Comp,  of  the  Black  Knight. 

*un-cun'-nlhg-l]r,  adv.  [Eng.  uncunning ;  -ly.] 
Ignorantly,  stupidly. 

“  If  thou  speak  uncunningly,  they  count  thee  dul  witted.” 
—  Vives:  Inst,  of  a  Christian  Woman,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xii. 

*un-cun-nlfig-ness,  *un-kun-nyng-nesse,  s. 

[Eng.  uncunning ;  -ness.]  Ignorance. 

“  As  sones  of  obedience  not  maad  lyk  to  the  former 
desiris  of  youre  unkunnyngnesse.” — Wycliffe:  1  Peter  i. 

un-ciir'-8L-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-,  (1),  and  Eng.  cur¬ 
able.)  Not  able  to  be  cured ;  not  capable  of  being 
cured;  incurable. 

“  The  phicysions  and  surgions  of  France  juged  his 
malady  to  be  a  dropsy,  and  uncurable." — Berners:  Frois¬ 
sart:  Cronycle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ccxlv. 


un-ciir'-SL-bl^,  adv.  [English  uncurab(le) ;  -ly.] 
In  an  incurable  manner ;  incurably. 

“  Wheras  themselfes  wer  euen  for  this  verai  poynct 
uncurably  wicked  enemies  of  God.” — Udall.  Luke  v. 

un-cQrb-a-ble,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
curbable.)  Not  able  to  be  curbed. 

“  So  much  uncurbable  her  garboiles,  Caesar.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 

un-ctirbed',  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
curbed.)  _  1 

1.  Lit. :  Not  curbed;  not  furnished  with  or  wear¬ 
ing  a  curb. 

2.  Fig. :  Not  checked  or  kept  within  bounds; 
unrestrained,  unfettered,  unchecked. 

“  With  frank  and  uncurbed  plainness.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 

un-ciired',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  cured.) 
Not  cured. 

“  Uncured  by  his  misfortunes  of  a  loose  generosity,  that 
flowed  indiscriminately  on  all.” — Burke-.  Abridg.  of  Eng. 
Hist.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

*un-ciir'-i-0us,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
curious.) 

1.  Not  curious  or  inquisitive;  indifferent,  incuri¬ 
ous. 

“  I  have  not  been  so  uncurious  a  spectator,  as  not  to 
have  seen  Prince  Eugene.” — Steele:  Spectator,  No.  340. 

2.  Not  curious  ;  odd  or  strange. 

“  He  added  very  many  particulars  not  uncurious." — 
Steele:  Spectator,  No.  546. 

un-curl',  v.  t.  &i.  [Prefix  wn-  (1),  and  English 
curl.) 

A.  Trans. :  To  put  out  of  curl ;  to  straighten  out, 
as  something  which  has  once  been  curled. 

“  The  lion’s  foe  lies  prostrate  on  the  plain, 

He  sheaths  his  paw,  uncurls  his  angry  mane.” 

Dry  den.  ( Todd .) 

B.  Intrans.:  To  fall  from  a  curled  state,  as  ring¬ 
lets  ;  to  become  straight. 

“  My  fleece  of  woolly  hair  that  now  uncurls.” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  3. 

un-curled',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  curled.) 
Put  out  of  curl ;  deprived  of  the  curls  which  it  pre¬ 
viously  possessed. 

“With  honest  faces,  tho’  with  uncurl’d  hair.” 

Congreve:  Juvenal,  xi. 

un-cur-rent,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
current .]  Not  current;  not  passing  in  common 
payment. 

“  Shuffled  off  with  such  uncurrent  pay.” 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  3. 

un-cxirse',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  curse.) 
To  free  from  any  curse  or  execration  ;  to  revoke  a 
curse  on. 

“  Uncurse  their  souls;  their  peace  is  made.” 

Shakesp..-  Richard  II.,  iii.  2. 

un-cursed',  un-curst',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  cursed.)  Not  cursed  or  execrated ;  free  from  a 
curse. 

“  Heaven  sure  has  kept  this  spot  of  earth  uncurst.” 

Waller:  Battle  of  the  Summer  Islands,  46. 

un-cfir  -taln,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  cur¬ 
tain.)  To  remove  or  withdraw  a  curtain  from  ;  to 
disclose,  to  reveal. 

“I  will  myself  uncurtain  in  your  sight 

The  wonders  of  this  brow's  ineffable  light.” 

Moore:  The  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan. 

un-Cus-tom-h-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
customable.)  Not  subject  to  customs  duties ;  as, 
u ncustomable  goods. 

un-cus'-tom-ar-jf,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
customary.)  Not  customary;  not  usual;  unusual. 

( Carlyle :  Miscell.,  iv.  123.) 

un-cus-tomed  (l),a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
customed.) 

1.  Not  subject  to  customs  or  duty. 

2.  Not  having  paid,  or  been  charged  with  custom 
duties. 

*un-cus'-t&med  (2),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  an  abbre¬ 
viation  of  Eng.  accustomed.)  Unaccustomed. 

“  That  the  steeds  might  pass  with  ease, 

Nor  start  as  yet  uncustomed  to  the  dead.” 

Cowper:  Homer’s  Iliad,  x.  583. 

un-Cuf,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  cut.)  Not 
cut. 

“  Therefore  the  souldiers  thought  good  that  it  should 
be  kept  whole  uncut.” — Udall:  John  xix. 

*un-cuf-ed,  *un-cuit’-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un- (1 ); 
Eng.  cuit  (2),  s.,  and  suff.  -ed.)  Not  mixed  with 
cuit  or  sweet  wine. 

“Wines  that  seldom  come  unto  us  uncuted." — Sandys: 
Travels,  p.  224. 

un-dam',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  dam,  v.] 
To  free  from  a  dam,  mound,  or  obstruction;  to 
remove  a  stop,  obstruction,  or  hindrance  from. 


btfil,  bdy;  pout,  Jdwl;  cat,  gell,  chorus, 
*clan,  -tian  =  shg.n.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun; 


ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 

-tion,  -gion  =  zhun.  -tious.  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del. 


undefaced 


undamaged 
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un-dam'-aged  (aged  as  Igd),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  damaged .]  Not  damaged ;  not  injured. 
“Plants  will  frequent  changes  try. 
Undamaged."  Philips:  Cider,  i. 

tin-dammed',  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
dammed .]  Not  dammed;  not  having  a  dam  or 
barrier  to  prevent  the  flowing  of  the  stream. 

“Rivers  ran  undammed  between  hills  unknown.” 

Poe:  Monos  and  Una. 

♦tin- damned  (n  silent),  *un-dampned,  adj. 
[Pref.  un-  (l),and  Eng.  damned.]  Not  condemned; 
uncondemned. 

“Thei  senten  us  men  of  Rome  into  prisoun  that  weren 
betun  openli  and  undampned.” — Wycliffe:  Pedis  xvi. 

*un-dam -ni-fied,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
damnified.]  Uninjured ;  suffering  no  loss  or  injury. 
( Caius ,  in  Eng.  Garner ,  iii.  238.) 

tin-damped',  ♦tin-dampt',  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1), 
and  English  damped.]  Not  damped;  hence,  not 
chilled,  not  dispirited,  disheartened,  or  discour¬ 
aged. 

“By  tender  laws 

A  lively  people  curbing,  yet  undamped." 

Thomson:  Winter,  448. 

♦tin-dan'-gered,  *un- daun-ger-id,  a.  [Prefix 
un-  (1) ;  Eng.  danger,  s.,  and  suff.  -ecf.]  Free  from 
danger ;  out  of  danger. 

“For  had  he  dwellid  within  yeur  shippis,  and  nat  go 
them  among, 

Then  had  he  been  undaungerid.” 

Chaucer  (?):  Tale  of  Beryn. 

♦tin-dan’-ger-otis,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
dangerous.]  Not  dangerous. 

“Then  cherish  this,  this  unexpensive  power, 
Undangerous  to  the  public.” 

Thomson:  Britannia,  205. 

♦tin-dashed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  dashed.] 
Not  dashed  ;  not  frightened  or  alarmed ;  undaunted. 
C Daniel :  Civil  Wars,  vi.) 

tin-dat'-ed  (1),  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
dated.]  Not  dated;  having  no  date;  not  having 
the  time  given,  noted,  or  marked. 

“Which  shall  not  be  undated,  since  thy  breath 
Is  able  to  immortal,  after  death.” 

Diggs ;  Elegy  on  Ben  Jonson. 
tin-dat-ed  (2),  a.  [Lat.  undatus,  iromunda—a. 
wave.]  Having  a  waved  surface ;  rising  and  falling 
in  waves  toward  the  margin  ;  waved. 

*fin-daugh'-ter-ly  ( gh  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  daughterly.]  Unbecoming  a  daughter; 
unworthy  of  a  daughter. 

“Anything  undaughterly,  unsisterly,  or  unlike  a  kins¬ 
woman.” — Richardson:  Clarissa,  vii.  412. 

tin-daunt '-  a-ble ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  English 
daunt;  -able.]  Not  able  to  be  daunted. 

“Heroic  and  undauntable  boldness.” — Hacket. 
tin-daunt'-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
daunted.]  Not  daunted ;  not  subdued  or  depressed 
by  fear ;  fearless,  intrepid. 

“  Undaunted  still,  though  wearied  and  perplexed.” 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  366. 

ttin-daunt'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  undaunted;  -ly.] 
Not  as  if  daunted;  boldly,  intrepidly,  fearlessly. 

“We  feel  ourselves  undauntedly  bold  where  we  are  sure 
of  no  effectual  resistance.” — Knox:  Essay  17. 

ttin-daunt'-ed-ness,  s.  [English  undaunted; 
-Jtess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  undaunted ; 
fearlessness,  intrepidity. 

“Walking  on  toward  the  place  for  execution  with  calm¬ 
ness  and  undauntedness.” — Boyle:  Works,  v.  306. 

♦fin-dawn'-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un- ( 1),  and  English 
dawning.]  Not  dawning ;  not  showing  the  day  ;  not 
growing  light. 

“A  prisoner  in  the  yet  undawning  east.” 

Cowper:  Task,  iv.  130. 

tin-daz'-zled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  dazzled.]  Not  dazzled. 

“  Undazzled  with  the  glare  of  praise.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 
tin  -de,  tin -dee,  tin  -dy,  a.  [Lat.  unda= a  wave.] 
[Onde.] 

♦tin-dead',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English  dead.] 
Not  dead;  alive. 

“Neither  did  any  one  of  so  great  a  noumbre  remain 
vndead.” — Udall:  John  vi. 

♦fin-dead  -11-ness,  *un-deed-ly-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
undeadly ;  -ness.]  Incapability  of  dying;  immor¬ 
tality. 

“Kyngof  kyngis  and  lord  of  lordis  .  .  .  which  aloone 
hath  undeedlynesse.” — Wycliffe:  1  Tim.  i. 

*tin-dead-iy,  *un-deed -li,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  deadly.]  Not  subject  to  death  ;  immortal, 
ever-living. 

“To  the  king  of  worldis  undeedli  and  unvisible  God 
aloone  be  onour  and  glorie.” — Wycliffe:  1  Tim.  i. 


♦tin-deaf ",  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2) ,  and  Eng.  deaf.] 
To  cure  of  deafness ;  to  restore  the  sense  of  hear¬ 
ing  to. 

“  My  death’s  sad  tale  may  yet  undeaf  his  ear.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  ii.  1. 

tin-de-based',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  English 
debased.]  Not  debased. 

“But  the  heart  which  is  thine  shall  expire  undebased.” 

Byron:  Stanzas  for  Music. 

tin-de-bau§lied',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
debauched.]  Not  debauched  or  corrupted;  pure. 

‘  ‘  Plain,  hospitable  kind, 

And  undebauched.”  Cowper:  Task,  iii.  744. 

tin-dec  -a-gon,  s.  [Latin  undecim= eleven,  and 
Gr.  gdnia=&n  angle.] 

Geom. :  A  plane  figure  having  eleven  sides  or 
angles. 

tin-de  -cane,  s,  [Lat.  unus,  and  Eng.,&c .,  decane 
(q.  v.) ;  cf.  Lat.  undecim= eleven.] 

Chem.:  C11H24.  One  of  the  series  of  paraffins 
obtained  from  American  petroleum.  It  has  a  spe¬ 
cific  gravity  of  ’765  at  16%  and  boils  at  180-184°. 

Gn-de-cay’-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
decaying.] 

1.  Not  decaying;  not  suffering  diminution,  decline, 
or  decay. 

“Some  chosen  plants,  disposed  with  nicest  care, 

In  undecaying  beauty  were  preserved.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

2.  Immortal,  unending ;  as,  the  undecaying  joys 
of  heaven. 

*tin-de-5eiv'-a-ble,  ♦un-de-ceyv- a-ble,  adj. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  deceivable.] 

1.  Not  deceivable ;  not  capable  of  being  deceived; 
not  subject  or  liable  to  deception. 

2.  Not  deceiving ;  not  deceitful. 

“  A  more  undeceivable  calculation.” — Holder:  On  Time. 
tin-de-§eive',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English  de¬ 
ceive.]  To  free  from  deception,  fallacy,  or  mistake; 
to  open  one’s  eyes ;  to  remove  a  deception  practiced 
upon  one. 

“  No  pains  had  been  spared  to  undeceive  them.” — 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

tin-deceived',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  de¬ 
ceived.]  Not  deceived ;  not  under  the  influence  of  a 
deception. 

“  Deliberately,  and  undeceived, 

Those  wild  men’s  vices  he  received.” 

Wordsworth:  Ruth. 

*tin-de'-§en-$y,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
decency.]  The  opposite  of  decency  ;  indecency. 

“  A  great  signification  of  decency  and  undecency .” — Bp. 
Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

ti.n-de-9en  -n9.-ry,  a.  [Latin  undecim= eleven, 
and  annus= a  year.]  Eleventh;  occurring  once  in 
every  period  of  eleven  years. 

tin+de-9en'-ni-9l,  adj.  [Undecennary.]  Per¬ 
taining  or  relating  to  a  period  of  eleven  years;  oc¬ 
curring  or  observed  every  eleven  years,  or  on  every 
eleventh  year. 

♦tin-de'cent,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  decent.] 
Not  decent;  indecent. 

“I  cast  it  from  me,  like  a  garment  torn, 

Ragged,  and  too  undecent  to  be  worn.” 

Dry  den :  Conquest  of  Oranada,  i.  1. 

♦tin-de  cent-ly,  adv.  [Eng .  undecent; -ly.]  Not 
decently ;  indecently. 

“  To  wear  their  hair  undecently  long.” — Laud:  Hist. 
Acc.  of  his  Chancellorship  of  Oxford,  p.  61. 

*tin-de-9ep’-tive,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
deceptive.]  Not  deceptive ;  not  deceitful. 

*tin-de-9id  -a-ble,  *un-de-cide-a-ble,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  decidable.]  Not  capable  of  being 
decided,  settled,  or  solved. 

“  There  is  hardly  a  greater  and  more  undecidable  prob¬ 
lem  in  natural  theology.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  6. 

tin-de-9lde',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
decide.]  Not  to  decide;  to  reverse  a  decision  con¬ 
cerning. 

“To  undecide 

The  late  concluded  act  they  held  for  vain.” 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  vii. 

tin-de-9ld’-ed,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 

decided.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Not  decided  ;  not  settled  or  determined. 

“  Long  undecided  lasts  the  airy  strife.” 

Philips:  Blenheim. 

2.  Not  decided,  not  determined;  irresolute,  wa¬ 
vering.  (Said  of  persons  or  things.) 

“An  undecided  answer  hung 
On  Oswald’s  hesitating  tongue.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  v.  22. 


B.  As  substantive : 

Coursing:  A  course  in  which  the  greyhounds 
score  an  equal  number  of  points ;  a  drawn  course. 

“  Night  Time  and  Hector  were  so  well  matched  that 
after  a  couple  of  undecideds  the  judge  was  unable  to  say 
which  was  best.” — Field,  Dec.  6,  1884. 

tin-de9'-I-m61e,  s.  [Ital.] 

Music :  A  group  of  eleven  notes  to  be  played  in 
the  time  of  eight  of  the  same  name. 

*tin-de-9i'-plier-a-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  decipherable.]  Not  decipherable ;  not  able  to 
be  deciphered. 

*tin-de-9l’-plier-a-blj%  adv.  [Eng.  undecipher¬ 
able);  t ly.]  In  a  manner  that  cannot  be  deci¬ 
phered. 

tin-de-9i'-phered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
deciphered.]  Not  deciphered. 

“Nought  but  undeciphered  characters.” — Warburton: 
Works,  vol.  x.,  dis.  29. 

♦tin-de-91-Sive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
decisive.]  Not  decisive  or  conclusive ;  indecisive. 

“  Two  nations  .  .  .  made  appeal  to  an  undecisive  ex¬ 
periment.”— -Glanvill. 

tin-deck',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  deck,  v.J 
To  deprive  or  divest  of  ornaments. 

“To  undeck  the  pompous  body  of  a  king.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iv.  1. 

tin-decked',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  decked .] 

1.  Not  adorned,  not  ornamented ;  not  decked  out. 

“Can  England  see  the  best  that  she  can  boast 

Lie  thus  ungrac’d,  undeck’d,  and  almost  lost?” 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  v:. 

2.  Not  furnished  with  a  deck,  as  a  ship. 

tin-de-clared’,  adj.  [Pref.  un- ( 1),  and  English' 

declared.]  Not  declared;  latent. 

“Thus,  which  kynde  of  electes  hymselfe  meaneth, 
Tyndalle  leaveth  undeclared,  and  will  we  shall  geasse  at 
hys  mynde.” — Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  577. 

tin-de-clin  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

declinable.] 

1.  Not  capable  of  being  declined  ;  specif.,  in  gram¬ 
mar,  not  variable  in  the  termination  ;  as,  an  unde¬ 
clinable  noun. 

*2.  Not  possible  to  be  avoided. 

“  The  offense  on  his  part  was  undeclinable.” — Hacket: 
Life  of  Williams,  p.  107. 

tin-de-clined',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 

declined.] 

1.  Not  having  the  cases  marked  by  variations  in 
the  termination;  as,  a  noun  undeclined. 

*2.  Not  deviating ;  not  turned  from  the  right  way. 

“In  his  track  my  wary  feet  have  stept; 

His  undeclined  ways  precisely  kept.” 

Sandy  s:  Paraphrase  of  Job. 

tin-de-c6m-po§ -a-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng  .decomposable.]  Notable  to  be  decomposed; 
not  admitting  of  or  liable  to  decomposition. 

tin-dec -or-at-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
decorated.]  Not  decorated ;  not  adorned;  not  em¬ 
bellished;  plain. 

tin-de-creed',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
decreed.]  Not  decreed;  having  a  decree  reversed; 
released  from  a  decree. 

“As  if  eternal  doom 

Could  be  reversed,  and  undecreed  for  me.” 

Dry  den:  King  Arthur,  iii. 

tin-de-9yl’-Ic,  a.  [Lat.  unus;  Eng.  decyl  (q.  v.), 
and  suff.  -ic.]  Having  as  its  basis  eleven  atoms  or 
proportions  of  a  substance. 

undecylic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C11H22O2  =  CioH2i'CO‘OH.  Obtained  by 
the  oxidation  of  methyl-undecylketone.  It  melts  at 
28'5°,  and  boils  at  212°-213%  under  a  pressure  of 
100  mm. 

tin-ded  -I-cat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 

dedicated.] 

1.  Not  dedicated ;  not  concentrated;  not  devoted. 

2.  Not  inscribed  to  a  patron ;  without  a  dedica¬ 
tion. 

“I  should  let  this  book  come  forth  undedicated."— Bovle- 
Works,  ii.  247.  ' 

3.  (0/  a  road) :  Not  given  over  by  those  who  first 
made  it  to  the  public  authorities.  A  road  not  dedi. 
cated  is  maintained  at  the  charge  of  those  whose 
private  property  it  is. 

*tin-deed-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  deeded.] 

1.  Not  signalized  by  action. 

“  My  sword  with  an  unbattered  edge, 

I  sheathe  again  undeedea.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  v.  7. 

*2.  Not  transferred  by  deed;  as,  undeeded  land. 

fin-de-fa9ed',  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
defaced.]  Not  defaced ;  not  disfigured ;  not  deprived 
of  its  form. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  carnal,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pet, 
or,  wore,  WQlf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mtite,  ctib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  k^. 
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*un-de-f  at-I-ga-ble,  a.  [Pref.  mm-  (1),  and  Eng. 
defatigable.]  Indefitagable,  tireless. 

“  Mean  while  the  lord  deputy  with  undefatigable  pains 
prosecuteth  Mao  Hugh.” — Camden:  Hist,  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  (an.  1596). 

*un-de-fea§'-I-ble,*un-de-feis-i-ble,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  defeasible .]  Not  defeasible  ;  inde¬ 
feasible. 

“  The  said  viotorie  consisteth  in  the  vndefeasable  script¬ 
ure  of  the  olde  and  newe  testamente.” — Udall:  Luke  xxii. 

*un-def-e-cat-ed,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
defecated .]  Not  defecated ;  not  cleared  from  dregs 
or  impurities ;  thick,  unrefined. 

“Pure,  simple,  undefecated  rage.” — Godwin-.  Mandeville, 
ii.  115. 

*un-de-f  en$ed  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.de/ence, 
and  suff.  -ed.]  Unprotected,  undefended. 

“Her  weak  side:  which  (scorned  and  maliced) 

Lay  open  undefenced.” — Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  viii. 

un-de-fend-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
defended .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Not  defended;  not  protected;  unprotected  by 
works  of  defense. 

“The  crows  and  ravens’  rights,  an  undefended  prey.” 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  626. 

2.  Not  defended,  supported,  maintained,  or  up¬ 
held  by  power  or  argument. 

“And  it  was  left  undefended  even  by  the  boldest  and 
most  acrimonious  libelers  among  the  nonjurors.” — Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

II.  Law: 

1.  Not  characterized  by  a  defense  being  put  for¬ 
ward  ;  as,  an  undefended  action. 

2.  Not  defended  by  counsel ;  as,  The  prisoner  was 
undefended. 

un-de-fled,  *un-de-fide,  *un-de-fyed,  a.  [Pref. 
un -  (1),  and  Eng.  defied .]  Not  defied;  not  set  at 
defiance ;  not  challenged. 

“He  basely  threw  it  at  him  undefyed.” 

Dryden:  Conquest  of  Granada,  Pt.  I.,  i. 

un-de-flled  ,  *un  de-fyled,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  defiled.']  Not  defiled,  polluted,  corrupted, 
or  vitiated ;  pure. 

“Far  from  thee,  and  undefiled.” 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  xxvii. 

*un-de-fil'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  undefiled;  -ly.] 
In  an  undefiled  manner ;  purely,  chastely. 

“But  I  wil  haue  matrimony  obserued  more  holyly  & 
vndefyledly  amongthem.” — Udall:  Matthew  v. 

un-de-fln-g,-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
definable.] 

1.  Not  capable  of  being  defined  or  marked  out  or 
limited. 

“Other  persons  meriting  as  little  as  they  do,  might  be 
put  upon  it  to  an  undefmable  amount.” — Burke:  On  Eco¬ 
nomical  Reform. 

2.  Not  capable  of  being  described  by  a  definition ; 
indefinable. 

“That  undefinable  but  impressive  halo  which  the  lapse 
of  ages  throws  around  a  celebrated  spot.” — Byron:  Childe 
Harold,  iii.  (Note  7.) 

tun-de-fine  ,  v.  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  define.] 
To  render  indefinite  ;  to  confound  or  confuse  defini¬ 
tions. 

“  Their  application  to  logic,  or  any  other  subject,  is  only 
to  undefine  and  to  confuse.” — Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

un-de-fined',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
defined.] 

1.  Not  marked  out  or  limited. 

2.  Not  defined  or  explained;  not  described  by  a 

definition.  .  . 

3.  Not  clearly  marked  or  known;  indefinite, 
vague. 

“Its  source  concealed  or  undefined.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  iii.  (Tntrod.) 

*un-de-flow'-er-ed,  *un-de-floured,  a.  [Pref. 

un-  (1),  and  Eng.  deflowered.] 

1.  Not  deflowered;  not  polluted  or  robbed  of 
chastity. 

“Theyleaue  .  .  .  no  wylde  beaste  vnchased,  nor  no 

maide  vndefloured,” — Golden  Boke,  let.  2. 

2.  Not  vitiated  or  infringed;  intact. 

“Much  more  may  a  king  enjoy  his  rights  and  preroga¬ 
tives  undefloured,  untouched.”— Milton :  Reform,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  bk.  ii. 

*un-de-formed  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
deformed.]  Not  deformed  ;  not  disfigured. 

“All  the  pomp  and  glare  of  war,  yet  undeformed  by  bat¬ 
tles,  may  possibly  invite  your  curiosity.”— Pope. 

*un-de-fouled',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
defouled.]  [Jndefiled. 

“By  the  grace  of  God,  unwemmed  and  undefouled.” — 
Chaucer:  Boecius,  bk.  ii. 


*un-de-grad-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
degraded.]  Not  degraded,  debased  or  dishonored. 

“The  intention  of  a  founder,  in  preserving  grammar 
studies  undegraded,  ought  to  be  held  sacred.” — Knox: 
Rem.  on  Grammar  Schools. 

un-de'-i-fy,  v.  t,  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  deify.] 
To  reduce  from  the  state  or  rank  of  a  deity ;  to 
deprive  of  the  character  or  qualities  of  a  deity  ;  to 
deprive  of  the  honor  due  to  a  God. 

“An  idol  may  be  undeifiedby  many  accidental  causes.” 
— Addison:  Spectator,  No.  74. 

un-de-iect-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
dejected.]  Not  dejected,  cast  down,  or  depressed. 

“We  shall,  indeed,  often  fall;  but  let  us  rise  undejected.” 
— Knox:  Essays,  No.  22. 

*un-de-lay'-ji-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
delay  able.]  Not  admitting  of  delay. 

“  With  what  undelayableheat  does  the  lime-twig’d  lover 
court  a  deserving  beauty.” — Feltham:  Resolves,  pt.  i., 
res.  22. 

*un-de-layed',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
delayed.]  Not  delayed, 

*  un-de-lay'-ed-ly,  *  un-de-lay-ed-lye,  adv. 
[Eng.  undelayed ;  -ly.]  Without  delay. 

“Petre  than  declaryng  in  hymself  an  exaumple  of  a 
good  shepeheard,  came  to  them  undelayedly.” — Udall: 
Acts  ix. 

*un-de-lay-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  mm- (1),  and  Eng.  de¬ 
laying.]  Not  delaying ;  without  delay. 

“  Undelaying  each 

Complied.”  Cowper:  Homer’s  mad,  xxiii. 

*im-de-lect'-3,-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
delectable.]  Not  delectable  ;  not  pleasant. 

“The  genial  warmth  was  not  undetectable.” — Sterne: 
Tristram  Shandy,  iii.  209. 

tun-del-e-gat-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
delegated.]  Not  delegated ;  not  deputed ;  not  com¬ 
mitted  to  another. 

“Your  assumption  of  undelegated  power.”  —  Burke: 
French  Revolution. 

*im-de-lib'-er-3,te,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
deliberate.]  Not  deliberate  ;  not  intentional. 

“The  prince’s  coming  and  undeliberate  throwing  him¬ 
self  and  the  king’s  hopes  into  that  sudden  engagement.” 
Clarendon:  Civil  War,  ii.  610. 

*un-de-light’-ed  (gh  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  delighted.]  Not  delighted ;  not  pleased  or 
gratified. 

“Saw,  undelighted,  all  delight,  all  kind 
Of  living  creatures.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  286. 

*un-de-llght '-f ul  {gh  silent),  a.  [Pref.  mm-  (1), 
and  Eng.  delightful.]  Not  delightful;  not  afford¬ 
ing  delight  or  pleasure. 

“  Undelightful  and  unpleasing  to  God.” — Milton:  Doct. 
and  Disc,  of  Divorce,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

un-de-llght -ful-ly  (gh  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  un- 
deliglitful  ;  -ly.]  Not  in  a  delightful  manner ;  with¬ 
out  affording  delight  or  pleasure. 

*un-de-nv'-er-g.-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (11,  and  Eng. 
deliverable.]  Not  capable  of  being  delivered,  freed, 
or  released. 

“Fix  thyself  in  Dandyhood,  undeliverable.” — Carlyle. 
Past  and  Present,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xvii. 

im-de-liv'-ered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 

delivered.] 

1.  Not  delivered ;  not  freed  or  released. 

“Still  undeliver’d  from  the  oppressions  of  a  simonious 
decimating  clergy.” — Milton:  Removal  of  Hirelings. 

2.  Not  handed  over. 

3.  Not  disburdened,  as  of  a  child. 

4.  Not  born  ;  not  brought  forth,  as  a  child. 

“The  mighty  burden  wherewithal  they  go 
Dies  undeliver’d,  perishes  unborn.” 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  ii. 

un-de-lud  -ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
deluded.]  Not  deluded  or  deceived. 

“And  panting  for  the  truth  it  could  not  hear, 

With  longing  breast  and  undeluded  ear.” 

Byron:  A  Sketch. 

*un-del'-uged,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
deluged..]  Not  deluged;  not  overwhelmed  or  over¬ 
flowed. 

“  The  field  remains  undelug’d  with  your  blood.” 

Cowper:  Homer’ s  Odyssey,  xxiv. 
*un-delved',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  delved,.] 
Not  delved  or  dug.  (Southey :  Botany  Bay  Eel.,  i.) 

un-de-mol-ished,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
demolished.]  Not  demolished;  not  destroyed  or 
ruined. 

“Then  also,  though  to  foreign  yoke  submiss, 

She  undemolish’ d  stood.”  Philips:  Cider,  i. 

un-de-mon'-strg,-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  demonstrable.]  Not  demonstrable  ;  not  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  demonstrated  ;  indemonstrable. 

“  Out  of  the  precepts  of  the  law  of  nature,  as  of  certain 
common  and  undemonstrable  principles.” — Hooker:  Eccles. 
Pol.,  bk.  v.,  §  9. 


un-de-mon'-str^-tlve,  adj.  [Pref .  mm-  (1) ,  and 

English  demonstrative.]  Not  demonstrative;  not 
given  to  excited  or  strong  expressions  or  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  feeling ;  reserved ;  without  show  or  display 
of  one’s  self. 

“In  the  tone  of  undemonstrative  sincerity.” — C.  Bronte r 
Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxix. 

im-de-mon  -str^-tive-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  undemon¬ 
strative  ;  -ly.]  In  an  undemonstrative  manner. 

“Wherein  the  good  rose  silently  and  undemonstratively 
to  the  surface.” — Memoirs  of  Jesse  Cameron,  pt.  iii.,  ch. 
xii.  (1864.) 

un-de-nl'-sj.-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
deniable.] 

1.  Not  deniable;  not  capable  of  being  denied ;  in¬ 
disputable. 

“A  man  should  allow  it  for  an  undeniable  truth.”— 
Locke:  Human  Understanding ,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Decidedly  and  unmistakably  good;  excellent. 
(Colloq.) 

“  Under  the  influence  of  most  undeniable  claret.” — Mur¬ 
ray:  Lands  of  Slave  and  Free,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

un-de-nr-g,-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  undeniab(le) ;  -ly.] 
In  an  undeniable  manner ;  so  that  it  cannot  be 
denied ;  indisputably. 

“It  must  be  undeniably  plain.” — Warburton:  Divine 
Legation,  bk.  iv.,  §  6. 

*un-de-part’-3,-ble,  a.  [Pref.  mm- (1),  and  Eng. 
departable. ]  Not  capable  of  being  parted  or  sepa¬ 
rated  ;  inseparable. 

“  No  man  ne  may  doute  of  the  undepartable  pain  of 
shrewes.” — Chaucer:  Boecius,  bk.  iv. 

*un-de-pend-ing,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
depending.]  Not  depending  or  dependent;  inde¬ 
pendent. 

“They  are  thus  upheld  undepending  on  the  church.” — 
Milton:  Removal  of  Hirelings. 

un-de-phleg  -mat  ed,  adj.  [Pref.  mm- (1),  and 
English  dephlegmated.]  Not  cleared  from  phlegm ; 
not  purified  from  water  or  any  similar  liquid. 

“Though  common  and  undephlegmated  aqua  fortis.” — 
Boyle:  Works,  i.  763. 

♦im-de-plored',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
deplored.]  Not  deplored  or  lamented. 

“  Be  homely  and  be  peaceful,  undeplored 
For  thy  destructive  charms.” 

Byron :  Childe  Harold,  iv.  43. 

un-de-praved  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English, 
depraved.]  Not  depraved ;  not  corrupted. 

“Knowledge  dwelt  in  our  undepraved  natures  as  light, 
in  the  sun.” — Glanvill:  Scepsis,  ch.  iii. 

*un-de-pre'-§I-at-ed  (or  c  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  English  depreciated.]  Not  depreciated  or 
lowered  in  value. 

*un-de  pressed  ,  *un-de-prest ,  a.  [Pref.  un- 

(1),  and  Eng.  depressed.] 

1.  Not  depressed,  dejected,  or  cast  down. 

2.  Not  sunk. 

“One  hillock,  ye  may  note,  is  small  and  low, 

Sunk  almost  to  a  level  with  the  plain 
By  weight  of  time;  the  others,  undepressed.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

un-  de-prlved  ,  a.  [Prefix  mm-  (1),  and  English, 
deprived.]  Not  deprived,  stripped,  or  dispossessed, 
of  any  property,  right  or  the  like. 

“  He,  undeprived,  his  benefice  forsook.” 

Dryden:  Character  of  a  Good  Parson,  126. 

un-der,  *un-dir,  prep.,  adv.,  a.,  &  pref.  [A.  S, 
under;  cogn.  with  Dut.  onder ;  Icel.  undir ;  Sw.  &. 
Dan.  under:  Goth,  undar ;  O.  H.  Ger.  untar;  Ger, 
unter.] 

A.  As  preposition: 

1.  In  a  lower  place  or  position  than  ;  so  as  to  be 
lower  than,  or  overtopped,  overhung,  or  covered  by  j 
below,  beneath. 

“  There,  under  withered  leaves,  forlorn,  I  slept.” 

Cowper:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  vii. 

2.  Denoting  a  state  of  being  loaded,  oppressed, 
overwhelmed,  or  burdened  by. 

“  To  groan  and  sweat  under  the  business.” 

Shakesp..  Julius  Caesar,  iv.  1. 

3.  Denoting  inferiority  or  subordination;  subject 
to  rule,  government,  direction,  instruction,  guid¬ 
ance,  or  influence  of. 

“I  am,  sir,  under  the  king  in  some  authority.”^* 
Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  2,  v.  3. 

4.  Denoting  liability,  obligation,  or  limitation 
with  respect  to. 

“  Were  I  under  the  terms  of  death.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  4. 

5.  Inferior  to  in  point  of  rank,  dignity,  social 
position,  or  the  like. 

“  It  was  too  great  an  honour  for  any  man  under  a  duke.” 
— Addison. 
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under-sparred 


6.  Inferior  to  or  less  than  in  point  of  numbers, 
amount,  quantity,  value,  or  the  like;  falling  short 
of ;  in  or  to  a  less  degree  than. 

“There  are  several  hundred  parishes  in  England  under 
twenty  pounds  a  year.” — Swift. 

7.  At,  for,  or  with  less  than;  as,  It  cannot  be 
bought  under  twenty  pounds. 

8.  Comprehended  by  or  in;  included  in;  in  the 
same  category,  list,  division,  section,  class,  &c. 

“  Under  this  head  may  come  in  the  several  contests  and 
wars  between  popes  and  the  secular  princes.” — Leslie. 

9.  During  or  in  the  time  of ;  as,  under  the  Roman 
emperors. 

10.  Bearing  or  being  in  the  form  or  style  of ;  with 
the.  appearance  or  show  of ;  with  the  character, 
designation,  pretence,  or  cover  of. 

“He  does  it  under  name  of  perfect  love.” 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  8. 

11.  With  the  sanction,  authorization,  permission 
or  protection  of. 

“  Under  the  countenance  and  confederacy 
Of  Lady  Eleanor.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  1. 

12.  Being  the  subject  of ;  subject  to. 

“  Capable  of  having  many  ideas  under  view  at  once.”— 
iMcke. 

13.  Not  having  reached  or  attained;  as,  He  is 
under  twenty  years  of  age. 

14.  Attested  by. 

“  Cato  .  .  .  has  left  us  an  evidence  under  his  own 
hand,  how  much  he  was  versed  in  country  affairs.” — 
Locke:  On  Education. 

15.  Under  the  form  of ;  as  represented  by. 

“Morpheus  is  represented  by  the  ancient  statuaries 

under  the  figure  of  a  boy  asleep.” — Addison. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  a  lower,  subject,  or  subordinate 
condition,  or  degree. 

“I  keep  under  my  body,  and  bring  it  into  subjection.” 
1  Corinthians  ix.  27. 

2.  Cricket:  Underhand  (q.  v.). 

C.  Asadj.:  Lower  in  degree,  position,  or  condi¬ 
tion  ;  subject,  subordinate  ;  as,  an  under  officer,  an 
under  servant. 

D.  As  prefix: 

(1)  Denoting  a  literal  inferiority  of  place ;  as, 
tinder-lip. 

(2)  Subordinate,  inferior,  subject;  as,  under - 
sheriff,  under- butler,  under-gardener,  &c. 

(3)  Expressive  of  concealment,  secrecy,  or  clan¬ 
destineness  ;  as,  nnder-plot,  underhand,  &c. 

If  1.  Underage:  Not  of  full  age. 

“  Three  sons  he  dying  left  all  under-age.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  U.  x.  64. 

2.  Underarms:  [Akms  (2)]. 

3.  Under  fire:  Exposed  or  subjected  to  the  ene¬ 
my’s  fire;  taking  part  in  a  battle  or  engagement. 

*4.  Under  foot :  Under  the  real  value. 

“Would  be  forced  to  sell  their  means  ...  far 
underfoot.” — Bacon. 

5.  Under  one' s  hand :  [Hand,  s.,  IT  17]. 

6.  Under  sail:  [Sail,  s..  If  (4)]. 

7.  Under  the  breath :  [Bkeath,  s.,  III.  4.] 

8.  Under  the  lee:  [Lee  (1),  s.,  If  (2)]. 

9.  Under  the  rose :  [Rose,  8.,  IT  (1)]. 

If  Among  the  ancients  the  rose  was  an  emblem  of 
silence,  and  it  was  customary  to  suspend  a  rose 
from  the  ceiling  of  a  banquet-room,  to  intimate  to 
the  guests  that  nothing  said  in  that  room  was  to  be 
uttered  abroad.  (Brewer.) 

10.  Under  the  top : 

Mining:  A  term  used  where  it  is  necessary  to 
leave  part  of  the  coal  in  the  roof  of  a  gallery  cut 
into  the  form  of  an  arch. 

11.  Underwater:  Below  the  surface  of  the  water. 

12.  Under  way ,  under  weigh : 

Naut. :  An  expression  denoting  that  a  vessel  has 
weighed  her  anchor,  and  is  making  proper  way 
through  the  water ;  hence,  having  started,  making 
progress. 

♦under- actor,  s.  A  subordinate  actor. 

under-agent,  s.  A  subordinate  agent. 

“A  factor  or  under-agent  to  their  9xtortion.” — South : 
Sermons,  vol.  ii.,ser.  4. 

♦under-branch,  s.  A  lower  branch. 

“That  under-branches  ere  can  bee 
Of  worth  and  value  as  the  tree.” 

Spenser:  An  Elegie  for  Astrophel. 

under-bred,  a.  Ill-bred,  unbred. 

“An  under-bred,  fine  spoken  fellow  was  he.” 

Goldsmith:  Haunch  of  Venison. 

under-builder,  subst.  A  subordinate  builder  or 
workman  in  building. 

♦under-carved,  a.  Carved  or  graven  below. 

“Above  your  under-carved  ornaments.” 

Ben  Jonson:  To  Countess  of  Rutland. 


under-chaps,  s.  pi.  The  lower  chaps. 
“Stretched  the  skin  which  lies  between  the  under- 
chaps."  —Paley:  Natural  Theology,  ch.  xxiii. 


under-clay,  subst.  A  layer  of  clay  underlying 
another  deposit ;  specifically—  . 

1.  Agric.:  A  layer  of  clay  underlying  the  tilled 
soil. 


2.  Geology: 

(1)  Clay  or  Firestone,  generally  in  a  series  of 
beds,  each  underlying  a  seam  of  coal.  As  the  Under¬ 
clay  abounds  in  Stigmarias,  which  are  roots  [Stig- 
maeia],  and  portions  of  flattened  trunks  often 
exist  in  the  coal,  the  natural  inference  is  that,  while 
each  seam  of  coal  repre¬ 
sents  the  remains  of  an 
old  forest,  the  under-clay 
on  which  it  rests  was  the 
soil  in  which  the  trees 
grew. 

(2)  Any  bed  which 
seems  to  have  once  con¬ 
stituted  surface  soil. 

under-cliff  s.  A  ter¬ 
race  stretching  along  the 
sea-shore  at  the  base  of 
a  higher  cliff,  originally 
washed  by  the  sea,  and 
formed  by  the  materials 
falling  from  the  cliff  Undor-cliff. 

above.  One  of  the  best 

known  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

under-clothes,  under-clothing,  subst.  Clothes 
worn  under  others,  or  next  the  skin. 


“The  poor  women,  no  seamstresses  themselves,  are 
offered  under-clothing  ready  made.” — St.  James’s  Gazette, 
Jan.  6,  1888. 

♦under- conduct,  s.  An  underground  or  subter¬ 
ranean  conduit. 


“All  dig  wells  and  cisterns,  and  other  under-conducts 
and  conveyances,  forthe  suillage.” — Reliquiae  Wottoniance, 

p.  19. 

♦under-craft,  s.  A  sly  trick. 

“’Tis  an  under-craft  of  authors.” — Sterne:  Tristram 
Shandy,  ch.  xix. 

♦under-crest'  v.  t.  To  wear  as  on  the  crest;  to 
bear,  to  support. 

“  To  undercrest  your  good  addition, 

To  the  fairness  of  my  power.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  9. 

under-croft,  s.  (See  extract.) 

“It  was  supported  by  three  rows  of  massy  clustered 
pillars,  with  ribs  diverging  from  them  to  support  the 
solemn  roof.  This  was  the  parish  church.  This  under¬ 
croft,  as  buildings  of  this  sort  were  called,  had  in  it 
several  chauntries  and  monuments.” — Pennant:  London, 
p.  496. 

♦under-dauber,  s.  An  inferior  or  subordinate 
dauber. 


“  This  new  mud-wall,  thrown  infij  a  dirty  heap  by  M.  W. 
and  his  under-dauber  M.  S.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Diss.  from 
Popery,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  i. 

under-dealing,  s.  Underhand  or  clandestine 
dealing. 

“He  mentions  not  his  under-dealing  to  debauch  armies 
here  at  home.” — Milton:  Eilconoklastes. 

♦under-delve,  V.  t.  To  dig  or  delve  under  or  be¬ 
low;  to  undermine. 

“  Thei  han  undirdolven  thine  auteris.” — Wycliffe  •  Ro¬ 
mans  xi. 

♦under-earthly,  a.  Subterranean.  ( Sylvester : 
The  Arke,  2,817.) 

♦under-flame,  s.  A  flame  below  or  inferior, 

“  We  should  not  need  warmth  from  an  under-flame.” 

Elegy  on  Dr.  Donne. 

under-fringe,  s.  A  lower  or  second  fringe.  (In 
the  example  it  appears=fringe.) 

“  Broad-faced,  with  under-fringe  of  russet  beard.” 

Tennyson:  Enid,  1,886. 
under-god,  s.  An  inferior  deity, 
under-gown,  s.  A  gown  worn  under  another, 
or  under  some  article  of  dress. 

“An  under-gown  and  kirtle  of  pale-green  silk.” — Scott. 

under-hangman,  subst.  A  substitute  or  deputy 
hangman. 

“  Comparative  for  your  virtues  to  be  styled 
The  under-hangman  of  his  kingdom.” 

Shakesp..-  Cymbeline,  ii.  8. 

♦under-hived,  a.  Provided  with  or  placed  in  a 
rather  small  hive. 

“The  bees  may  do  well  enough  in  a  middle-sized  hive, 
for  being  under-hived,  they  will  cast  somewhat  the  sooner, 
though  peradventure  the  less  warm.”— C.  Butler:  Female 
Monuments,  p.  86. 

♦under-honest,  a.  Honest  below  what  one  ought 
to  be. 

“We  think  him  over-proud. 

And  under-honest.” 

Dryden:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  1. 


under-j  aw,  s.  The  lower  j  aw. 

“The  retired  under-jaw  of  a  swine,  works  in  the 
ground.” — Paley:  Natural  Theology,  ch.  xii. 

under-keeper,  s.  A  subordinate  or  assistant 
keeper,  warder,  &c. 

“And  so  much  favor  he  obtained  from  the  under- 
keeper." — Strype:  Eccles.  Mem.  (an.  1536). 

under-kind,  s.  A  lower  or  inferior  kind. 

“I  would  use  thee  like  an  under-kind  of  chvmist,  t< 
blow  the  coals.” — Dryden:  An  Evening’ s  Love,  1. 1. 

under-kingdom,  subst.  A  petty  or  subordinate 
kingdom  in  a  confederation  or  union. 

“The  hundred  under -kingdoms  that  had  sway.” 

Tennyson:  Vivien,  432. 

under-laborer,  subst.  An  inferior  or  assistant 
laborer  or  workman. 

“It  is  ambition  enough  to  be  employed  as  an  under¬ 
laborer  in  clearing  the  ground  a  little.”  Locke:  Human 
Underst.  (Ep.  to  the  reader.) 

under-lease,  s. 

Law:  A  lease  granted  by  a  lessee  of  his  interest 
under  the  original  lease ;  a  sub-lease. 

under-Offlcer,  subst.  A  subordinate  or  inferior 
officer. 

♦under-peep,  *under-peepe,  v.  trans.  To  cast  a 
look  under. 

“Bows  toward  her,  and  would  under-peep  her  lids.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  ii.  2. 

funder-peopled,  a.  Not  fully  peopled, 
♦under-plain,  s.  A  plain  lying  under  or  below. 

“  Upon  the  under-plains 

A  hundred  springs,  a  hundred  wayes  should  swimme.” 

Browne:  Brit.  Pastorals,  ii. 

under-possessor,  s.  A  subordinate  possessor  or 
holder. 

“Annuities  and  greater  donatives  are  the  reserves  of 
the  superior  right,  and  not  to  be  invaded  by  the  under¬ 
possessors.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  17. 

♦under-rate,  a.  Inferior. 

“These  under-rate  mortals.”— Gentleman  Instructed, 
p.  508. 

under-reckon,  v.  t.  To  reckon  or  calculate  too 
low. 

“Suidas  under-reckons  it  by  seven  years.” — Bp.  Hall, 
Sermon  to  Lords  of  Parliament,  Feb.  18,  1634. 

♦under-recompensed,  a.  Insufficiently  recom¬ 
pensed  . 

“They  are  generally  under-recompensed.”  —  Smith : 
Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  i.,  ch.  X. 

under-region,  s.  An  inferior  or  lower  region, 
under-roof,  s.  A  roof  under  another;  a  lower 
roof. 

“An  under-roof  of  doleful  gray.” 

Tennyson :  Dying  Swan,  4. 

♦under-searching,  adj.  Searching  or  seeking 
below. 

“  The  under-searching  water  working  on.” 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  bk.  iii. 

under-secretary,  s.  A  subordinate  or  assistant¬ 
secretary. 

under-servant,  s.  An  inferior  servant. 
“Afterward  an  under-servant  in  the  queen’s  stables.”— 
Camden:  Hist.  Q.  Elizabeth  (an.  1998). 

♦under-service,  s.  Inferior  or  subordinate  ser¬ 
vice. 

under-sheriff,  *under-sheriffe,  under- 
shereve,  subst.  A  sheriff  subordinate  in  rank  to  a 
sheriff  properly  so  called ;  a  sheriff’s  deputy. 

“Sheriffs  and  under-sheriff ’s ,  constables  and  turnkeys, 
in  short,  all  the  ministers  of  justice  from  Holt  down  to 
Ketch.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

♦under-sheriffry,  *under-shrieve,  *under- 
Sheriffery,  s.  The  office  of  an  under  sheriff. 

“Many  times  those  under-sheritferies  doe  more  good 
than  their  high  speculations.” — Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Praise. 

♦under-shrievalty,  subst.  The  same  as  Undeb- 

SHEBIFFBY  (q.  V.). 

under-side,  s.  The  lower  side  of  anything. 

“This  being  hollowed  out,  on  the  underside,  like  8 
scoop.” — Paley:  Natural  Theology,  ch.  x. 

under- skinker,  s. 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  An  under-drawer  or  tapster. 
( Shakesp . :  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  4.) 

2.  Naut. :  The  assistant  to  the  purser’s  steward, 
under-skirt,  a.  A  skirt  under  a  dress. 

‘  ‘  The  panel  on  the  underskirt  may  consist  of  black  lace 
flounces.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

under-sky,  s.  A  lower  sky;  the  lower  part  ol 
the  atmosphere. 

"Floating  about  the  under-sky.” 

Tennyson:  Dying  Swan,  25. 

under-sparred,  a.  Not  having  sufficient  spars; 
undermasted. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  gmidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  gd,  p8t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  w5rk,  wh6,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  6;  #y  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


under-sphere 
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underfoot 


under-sphere,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  sphere  beneath  another  one.  and  moved 
by  it. 

“  He  conquered  rebel  passions,  ruled  them  so 
As  under-spheres  by  the  first  mover  go.” 

Elegy  upon  Dr.  Donne. 

2.  Fig. :  An  inferior  sphere  of  action. 

under-stated,  a. 

1.  Stated  beneath  the  truth,  or  what  is  right  and 
proper. 

*2.  Having  too  low  or  small  an  estate. 

“Perceiving  himself  over-titled,  or  rather  under¬ 
stated." — Fuller:  Worthies;  Bedfordshire. 

under-stocked,  a.  Not  sufficiently  stocked. 

“A  new  colony  must  always  for  sometime  be  more  under¬ 
stocked  .  .  .  than  the  greater  part  of  other  countries.” 
— Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ix. 

under-suit,  s.  A  suit  worn  under  or  beneath 
another  suit. 

“No  danger  of  catching  cold,  his  own  under-suit  was  so 
veil  lined.” — Fuller:  Worthies;  Hantshire. 

under  sword-fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  [Hemiramphus.] 

under-taxed,  a.  Taxed  beneath  what  they  can 
bear,  or  below  the  proportion  of  the  taxation  of 
others. 

*under-thing,  subst.  A  lower  or  inferior  thing. 
( Beaum .  <&  Flet. :  Philaster,  i.) 

under-tOW,  s.  A  current  of  water  below  the  sur¬ 
face  running  in  a  different  direction  from  that  at 
the  surface  :  the  backward  flow  of  a  wave  breaking 
on  the  beach. 

“All  those  secret  currents  that  flow 
With  such  resistless  under-tow.” 

Longfellow :  Building  of  the  Ship. 

under-treasurer,  s.  One  who  transacted  the 
business  of  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England. 

♦under-treated,  a.  Treated  with  too  little  re¬ 
spect;  treated  slightingly. 

under-water,  a.  Being  or  lying  under  water; 
subaquatic. 

“  Vulteius  found  this  under-water  trains.” 

May:  Lucan,  Pharsalia,  iv. 

♦under-witted,  a.  Half-witted;  silly. 

“  Cupid  is  an  under-witted  whipster.”— Kennet;  Eras¬ 
mus;  Praise  of  Folly,  p.  19. 

under-world,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  The  opposite  side  of  the  globe ;  the  antipodes. 

“  Fresh  as  the  first  beam  glittering  on  a  sail. 

That  brings  our  friends  up  from  the  under-world.” 

Tennyson;  Princess,  iv.  27. 

♦3.  The  lower  or  inferior  part  of  mankind. 

II.  Anthrop.:  The  abode  of  departed  spirits; 
Hades.  The  idea  that  the  souls  of  men,  after  death, 
went  down  to  a  region  beneath  is  very  ancient  and 
widespread,  and  is  commented  on  by  Lucian  ( De 


un  der  bid  V.  t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  bid, 
v.]  To  bid  or  offer  less  than  another,  as  at  an  auc¬ 
tion  ;  to  offer  less  than ;  to  offer  to  execute  work, 
supply  goods,  or  the  like,  at  a  lower  price  than. 

un-der-blnd',  v.  t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  English 
bind,  v.]  To  bind  underneath. 

“With  his  huge  weight  the  pagan  underbound V 

Fairfax:  Tasso,  xix. 

un-der-board,  adv.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
board.']  Secretly,  clandestinely.  (Opposed  to 
aboveboard,  q.  v.) 

“The  receivers  of  such  will  play  underboard.” — Fuller: 
Holy  State,  IV.  v.  16. 

*un-der-borne',  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Underbear.] 

*un-der-bought'  (ought  as  at),  pa.  par.  or  a. 

[Underbuy.] 

un-der-brage',  v.  t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  English 
brace ,  v.  ]  To  bind,  fasten,  or  tie  together  below  or 
underneath. 

“The  broidered  band 
That  underbraced  his  helmet  at  the  chin.” 

Cowper.  Homer's  Iliad,  iii. 

un  -der-brush,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  English 
brush,  s.J  Shrubs  and  small  trees  in  a  wood  or 
forest  growing  under  large  trees ;  brush,  under¬ 
wood. 

“The  shores  on  either  side  were  steep,  and  very  thick 
with  underbrush." — Scribner’s  Magazine,  Aug.,  1877,  p.  600. 

♦un'-der-burn,  *un-der-brenne,  v.  t.  [Prefix 

under-,  and  Eng.  burn.]  To  burn  up. 

“V  shal  underbrenne  the  cartis.” — Wycliffe:  Nahum,  ii. 
13. 

*un-der-buy',  v.  t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  English 
buy.] 

1.  To  buy  at  less  than  the  real  or  true  value. 

44  Else  ye  underbuy  us.’’ 

Beaum .  &  Flet.:  Valentinian ,  ii.  4. 

2.  To  buy  at  a  lower  price  than. 


un-der-dd’,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Prefix  under-,  and  English 
do,  v.j 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  act  below  one’s  abilities;  not  to  act  up  to 
one’s  powers. 

“  You  overact,  when  you  should  underdo.” 

Ben  Jonson. 

2.  To  do  less  than  is  requisite. 

“  Nature  much  oftener  overdoes  than  underdoes.”  — 
Grew. 

B.  Trans.:  To  do  less  thoroughly  than  is  requi¬ 
site  ;  specif.,  in  cooking,  to  cook  insufficiently. 

iin-der-do -er,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  doer.] 
One  who  does  less  than  is  necessary,  requisite,  or 
expedient. 

un  der-done’,  a.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  done.] 
Insufficiently  cooked ;  as,  The  meat  is  underdone. 

un  -der-dose,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  dose,  s.] 
An  insufficient  dose  ;  a  quantity  less  than  a  dose. 

un-der-dose',  v.  i.  or#.  [Pref.  under-,  _  and  Eng. 
dose,  v.]  To  give  or  take  small  or  insufficient  doses. 

un'-der-drain,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  drain, 
subst.]  A  drain  or  trench  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  « 

un-der-drain',  v.  t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  English 
drain,  v.]  To  drain,  by  cutting  trenches  under  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

un-der-dressed',  adj.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng 

dressed.] 

*1.  Not  well  or  sufficiently  dressed. 

2.  Underdone,  as  meat. 

un  der-es'-tl-mate,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
estimate ,  s.]  An  estimate  or  valuation  at  too  low  a 
rate. 

un-der-es  -tl-mate ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng 
estimate,  v.]  To  estimate  or  value  at  too  low  a  rate ; 
to  value  insufficiently. 

.  -  ,  .  ~  .  rn  i  j  j  un'-der-f  ac-tion,  subst.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 

un.  der  gham -ber  lam,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  faction .]  A  subordinate  faction;  a  subdivision  of 
Eng.  chamberlain.]  A  deputy  chamberlain  of  the  a  faction. 

exchequer.  “Christianity  loses  by  contests  of  underfactions.” — 

un-der-gbarge',  v.t.  [Prefix  under-,  and  Eng.  Decay  of  Piety, 
charge,  v.]  .  un'-der-f ac-ul-tjf,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 

1.  To  charge  less  than  the  fair  or  true  sum  or  faculty.]  A  subordinate  faculty,  power,  or  endow- 

price  for.  ment. 

2.  Not  to  put  a  sufficient  charge  in  ;  as,  to  under-  fin  _dgr_farm-er,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  English 

charge  a  gun.  farmer .]  A  farmer  working  under  the  direction  of 

un-der-$harged',  a.  [Pre f.  under and  English  another  one. 
charged.]  Not  adequately  or  sufficiently  charged ;  un'-der-feed,  v.  t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  English 
specif,  applied  to  a  military  mine,  whose  crater  is  feed  v  n  To  {eed  insufficiently, 
not  so  wide  at  the  top  as  it  is  deep. 


iin'-der-coat,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  coal,  s.] 

1.  A  coat  worn  under  another. 

2.  The  under  layer  of  hair.  [Coat  (1),  subst.,  A. 
II.l.] 

“The  dog  looked  fresh  and  well  .  .  .  though  lacking 
undercoat .” — Field,  Dec.  6,  1884. 

♦un’-der-creep,  *un-dur-crepe,  v.  i.  [Prefix 
under-,  and  Eng.  creep ,  v.]  To  creep  secretly  or 


Lucia,  2).  i’his  popular  notion  finds  expression  in  imperceptibly, 
one  article  of  the  Apostles’  Creed,  “  Ho  descended  “  Be  war  lest  perauenture  undercrepe  to  thee  a  wickid 
into  Hell.”  thought.”— Wycliffe:  Deut.  xv.  9. 

“In  the  ancient  Egyptian  doctrine  of  the  future  life,  *un'-der-cry,  *un-dir-cry,  v.  i.  [Pref.  under-, 
modeled  as  it  was  on  solar  myth,  Amenti,  the  western  and  Eng.  cry,  v.]  To  cry  out. 

region  of  the  departed,  is  an  under-world,  or  Hades.  “And  thei  undercrieden  [inclamabant]  and  seiden, 

Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  11.  67.  Crucifie,  crucifye  him.” — Wycliffe:  Luke  xxiii. 

un-der-act',  v .  f.  [Pref.  under- ,  and. Eng.  actJ]  un'-der-cur-rent,  s.  &  a.  [Pref.  under- ,  and 
To  act  or  perform,  as  a  part  or  play,  inefficiently  or  current .] 

realb  ^  8°  underaated  “  br°k6  t  At.TTcZrent  running  under  another  one.. 

uil-de^ac^-Uon, tef’oti on^act ! ion ‘not  essential  fluencef feeling! or* the** like,* ^tvhich  has  a  tendency 
action.]  Subordinate  action ,  action  not  essential  it0  to  or  different  from  what  is  visible  or 

to  the  main  s  ory.  .  apparent. 

design.”— Dryden:  Virgil’s  Mneis.  (Dedio.)  April  4, 1885.  ...  ,  ,  .  ... 

.  jtj _ ..  „ ,  *B.Asadi.:Runningbeloworoutofsight;hid- 

♦un-der-aid  ,v.f.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  ai<f,v.J  de  "  J 

To  aid  secretly.  “Some  dark  undercurrent  woe.” 

“Robert  ...  is  said  to  have  underaided  Roul.  —  Tennyson:  Maud,  I.  xviii.  83. 

Daniel:  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  23_  1  un’-der-Cut,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  cut,  s.] 

un  -der-back,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  back,  s.J  under  side  Gf  a  sirloin  of  beef ;  the  filet. 

The  vessel  placed  beneath  the  mashtun  to  receive 
the  wort  as  it  flows  from  the  latter. 


♦un-der-bear’,  V.  t.  [Prefix  under-,  and  English 
bear,  v.] 

1. «To  support,  to  endure. 

“Patient  underbearing  of  his  fortune.” 

8 hakes p.:  Richard  II.,  1.  4. 

2.  To  guard,  to  face,  to  trim,  to  line. 

“The  duchess  of  Milan’s  gown  .  .  .  underbome 
with  a  bluish  tinsel.”— Sluxkesp.:  Much  Ado,  m.  4. 

un-der-bear  -er,  subst.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
bearer.]  In  funerals,  one  who  supports  the  corpse. 


“Then,  having  disembowelled  him,  we  cnt  off  strips  of 
undercut." — Field,  Dec .  26,  1885. 

un-der-ciit ,  v.  t.  [Prefix  under-,  and  English 
cut ,  v.]  To  undersell. 

♦un  der-de  greed',  adj.  [Pref .under-;  English 
degree,  and  suff.  -ed.]  Of  inferior  rank  or  degree. 

“At  the  mercy  of  every  underdegreed  sinner.” — Richard¬ 
son:  Clarissa,  iv.  48. 


“The  fanaticks  strive  to  underfeed  and  starve  it.” — 
Gauden:  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  363. 

*un-der-f  el-low,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  fel¬ 
low.]  A  mean  fellow,  a  sorry  wretch. 

“With  much  more  business  than  those  underfellows  had 
showed.” — Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  ii. 

un'-der-f Ill-Ifig,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  fill¬ 
ing.]  The  lower  part  of  a  building.  (See  extract 
under  Substruction.) 

♦un-der-fol'-lOW,  v.  t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
follow.]  To  follow,  to  accompany. 

“And  thi  mercy  shall  vnderfollowe  me.” — Wycliffe; 
Psalm  xxii.  6. 

♦un-der-fong’,  *un-der-fonge, «.  t.  [A.  S.  under- 
fangen=to  receive,  to  undertake,  to  support ;  under 
=under,  and  fangan  (pa.  t.fong)=to  take.] 

1.  To  undertake,  to  manage. 

“And  looser  songs  of  loue  to  underfong.” 

Spenser:  Shepherd’s  Calendar;  Nov. 

2.  To  entrap,  to  ensnare. 

“  Thou,  Menafcas,  that  by  thy  treachery 
Didst  underfong  my  lady  to  wexe  so  light.” 

Spenser;  Shepherd’s  Calendar ;  June. 

3.  To  receive. 

“  On  holy  church  ich  thouhte 

That  underfong  me  atte  fount,  for  on  of  Godes  chosen.” 

P.  Plowman,  p.  204. 

4.  To  support  or  guard  from  beneath. 

“Mounts  underfonging  and  enflancking  them.” — Nashei 
Lenten  Stuffe. 

un  der  fopt',  adv.  &  a.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
foot.] 

A.  As  adverb : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Under  the  feet ;  underneath. 

2.  Beneath,  below ;  in  or  into  subjection. 

II.  Naut.:  Under  the  ship’s  bottom.  (Said  of  an 
anchor  which  is  dropped  while  the  ship  has  head¬ 
way.) 

♦B.  As  adj. :  Low,  bare,  abject. 


bdil,  tody;  pout,  Jowl;  cat, 
-dan,  -tlan  =  ahan.  -tion, 


gell,  chorus, 
-slon  =  shun; 


,  _  ..  ,  “The  most  dejected,  most  underfoot,  and  down  trodden 

un’-der-dltgh,  V.  t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  English  vaBgalg  0f  perdition.”— Milton;  Reform,  in  Eng.,  bk.  ii. 

di Agricult.:  To  form  a  deep  ditch  or  trench  in,  in  ^ ♦un-dSr-fOQt’.u. t.  [Pref. under-, and Eng./ooA v>] 
order  to  drain  the  surface.  _ To  underpin  (q.  ▼.). _ 

expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 


ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§; 

-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tlous,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  d$L 


underfurnish 
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underlying 


un-der-f  fir'-nlsh,  v.  t.  [Pref.  under and  Eng. 

{urnisli.]  To  furnish  insufficiently ;  to  supply  with 
ess  than  enough. 

“Can  we  suppose  God  would  underfurnish  man  for  the 
state  he  designed  him?  ” — Collier :  On  Kindness. 

iin-der-fur'-row,  v.  t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
furrow .]  To  cover  with  a  furrow,  as  seed  or  manure ; 
to  plow  in. 

iin-der-fur  -row,  adv.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
furrow.]  Under  a  furrow. 

IT  To  sow  underfurrow: 

Agric.:  To  plow-in  seed.  Sometimes  applied  to 
other  operations  in  which  something  is  covered  by 
the  furrow-slice. 

*un-der-get’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  get.'] 
To  understand. 

“And  natheles  he  feynede  hym.that  me  vnderget  yt  nogt.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  109. 

un-der-glrd',  v.  t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  English 
gird .J  To  gird  beneath ;  to  place  girders  beneath. 

“  When  they  had  taken  it  up,  they  used  helps,  under- 
girding  the  ship.” — Acts  xxvii.  17. 

un-der-go",  *un-der-goe,  v.  t.  [Prefix  under-, 
and  Eng.  go,  v.]  * 

*1.  To  go,  move,  or  pass  under  or  below. 

“That  day  the  sea  seem’d  mountaine’s  topps  t’  oreflow. 
And  yielding  earth  that  deluge  t’  vndergoe.” 

May:  Lucan;  Pharsalia,  v. 

*2.  To  undertake;  to  take  upon  one’s  self;  to 
hazard. 

“  Who  found  unwillingness  to  undergo 
That  vent’rous  work.” 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  viii. 

3.  To  bear  up  against ;  to  endure  with  firmness  ;  to 
sustain  without  fainting,  yielding,  or  giving  way ; 
to  pass  through  ;  as,  to  undergo  pain  or  torture. 

4.  To  be  subjected  to;  to  be  compelled  to  pass 
through. 

“Tyrants  were  to  undergo  legal  sentence.” — Milton: 
Answer  to  Eikon  Basilike. 

5.  To  experience ;  to  pass  through. 

“In  this  state  it  undergoes  a  fermentation.” — Cook: 
first  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xvii. 

*6.  To  partake  of ;  to  enjoy. 

“To  undergo  such  ample  peace  and  honor.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  1. 

*7.  To  suffer. 

“  I  had  rather  crack  my  sinews,  break  my  back, 
Than  you  should  such  dishonor  undergo." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  1. 

*un-der-go ’-ing,  a.  [Pref.  under-,  and  English 
going.]  Enduring,  suffering,  patient,  tolerant. 

“  Which  raised  in  me 
An  undergoing  stomach,  to  bear  up 
Against  what  should  ensue.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

un-der-gone',  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Undeego.] 
un-der-gore',  v.  t.  [Eng.  under,  and  gore,  v.] 
To  pierce  underneath. 

“The  dart  did  undergore 
His  eyelid,  by  his  eye’s  dear  roots.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xiv.  408. 

un-der-grad’-u-9-te,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
graduate ,  s.]  One  who  is  studying  at  a  university, 
but  has  not  yet  taken  a  degree. 

“The  undergraduates  of  his  university.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

un-der-grad  -u-ate-ship,  s.  [Eng.  undergrad¬ 
uate,  s. :  -ship.]  The  state,  position,  or  condition  of 
an  undergraduate. 

*un-der-groan',  v.  t.  [Prefix  under-,  and  Eng. 
groan,  v.]  To  groan  under. 

“Earth  undergroaned  their  high-raised  feet.” 

Chapman. 

un'-der-ground,  s.,  adv.  &  a.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  ground,  s.] 

A.  .4s  substantive : 

1.  What  is  below  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  sub¬ 
terranean  space. 

“A  spirit  raised  from  depth  of  underground .” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  II.,  i.  2. 

2.  An  underground-railway.  ( Oolloq .) 

B.  As  adv. :  Below  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

“  Far  underground  is  many  a  cave.” 

Wordsworth.  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  iv. 

to.  As  adj. :  Being  below  the  surface  of  the  earth ; 
subterranean. 

“Put  into  certain  underground  depositaries  called 
f avissee.”  — Byron :  Childe  Harold,  Dr.  (Note  46.) 

underground-nut,  s. 

Bot. :  Arachis  hypogcea. 

underground-onion,  s. 

Hort.:  Allium  cepa ,  var.  terrestris,  a  variety  of 
the  common  onion,  which  multiplies  its  bulbs  by 
offshoots  below  the  ground. 


underground-railway,  s.  A  railway  wholly  or  *un-der-keep',  v.  t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  English 
in  a  large  part  beneath  tne  street  surface  of  a  city,  keep,  v.]  To  keep  under ;  to  keep  in  subjection ;  to- 
London  is  now  tunneled  by  a  network  of  subterra-  restrain. 

nean  railways,  extending  to  the  suburbs.  The  first  “The  beast,  that  with  great  cruelty 

portion  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  from  Bishop’s  Kored,  and  raged do  be  vnderkep d.  _ 

Road  toFarringdon  Street,  was  opened  Jan.  10,  ^  _  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  m.  vii.  33. 

1863.  The  term  was  originally  applied  in  the  United  un-der-laid',  a.  [Prefix  under-,  and  Eng.  laid.] 
States  before  the  abolition  of  slavery  to  the  organ-  Having  something  laid  or  lying  beneath, 
ized  means  for  assisting  fugitive 'slaves  to  escape  “This  addition  to  the  plate  springs  it  up  in  every  part 
to  the  free  states  of  the  Union,  or  to  Canada.  underlaid.” — Scribner’s  Magazine,  May,  1880,  p.  42. 


underground-stem,  s. 

Bot. :  An  organ  in  some  plants  popularly  consid¬ 
ered  a  root  because  during  the  whole  of  its  existence 
it  remains  below  the  ground,  but  which  neverthe¬ 
less  possesses  a  structure,  showing  that  it  is  really 
a  stem. 

un'-der-grove,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  English 
grove.]  A  grove  of  low-growing  trees  under  others 
taller. 

“I  sat  within  an  undergrove 
Of  tallest  hollies.” 

Wordsworth:  Poems  of  the  Fancy. 

tin-der-grow’,  v.  i.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Engiish 
grow.]  To  grow  below  the  usual  size  or  height. 

*un-der-grow-e,  adj.  [Undekgbow.]  Under¬ 
grown  ;  below  the  usual  stature. 

“For  hardily  she  was  not  undergrowe." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  164.  (Prol.) 

un  -der-growth,  s.  [Prefix  under-,  and  English 
groivth.]  That  which  grows  under ;  specif.,  trees 
or  shrubs  growing  under  larger  ones. 

“  The  undergrowth 

Of  shrubs  and  tangling  bushes  had  perplexed 
All  path  of  man.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  176. 

un-der-grub1,  v.  t.  [Prefix  under-,  and  English 
grub,  v.]  To  undermine.  ( Prov .) 

un'-der-hand,  adv.,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  hand,  s.] 

A.  As  adverb : 

1.  By  secret  means ;  in  a  clandestine  manner ;  not 
openly.  (Now  generally  in  a  bad  sense,  and  op¬ 
posed  to  aboveboard,  q.  v.) 

“The  wondrous  love  they  bare  him  underhand!" 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  L 

2.  By  fraud  or  fraudulent  means  ;  fraudulently. 

“Wood  is  still  working  underhand  to  force  his  half¬ 
pence  upon  us.” — Swift:  Drapier’s  Letters. 

3.  Cricket:  Applied  to  a  style  of  bowling  in  which 
the  arm  is  not  raised  above  the  elbow ;  as,  to  bowl 
underhand.  (Opposed  to  roundhand,  q.  v.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Secret,  clandestine.  (Generally  implying  mean¬ 
ness  or  fraud,  or  both.) 

“  He  has  been  making  the  fortune  of  the  family  by  an 
underhand  marriage.” — Vanburgh:  The  Mistake,  iii.  1. 

2.  Cricket:  Applied  to  bowling  in  which  the  arm 
is  not  raised  above  the  elbow  ;  as,  underhand  bowl¬ 
ing. 

C.  As  substantive : 

Cricket:  A  ball  bowled  underhand. 

un-der-hand-ed|  adj.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
handed.] 

1.  Kept  secret;  underhand. 


un-der-lay  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  under-,  and  English 
lay,  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  lay  or  place  something  under ;  to  set  some¬ 
thing  beneath.  [Underlay,  s.,  2.] 

2.  To  support  by  setting  something  under. 

“Our  souls  have  trode  awry  in  all  men’s  sight, 

We’ll  underlay  ’em,  till  they  go  upright.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Love’s  Cure,  v.  3. 

B.  Intransitive : 

Mining:  To  incline  from  a  perpendicular  line. 

un  -der-lay,  s.  [Underlay,  v.] 

1.  Mining:  The  dip  or  inclination  of  a  lode  or 
vein  from  the  perpendicular. 

2.  Print.:  Paper  or  cardboard  pasted  under  a  cut 
or  type  to  make  the  impression  clearer. 

un’-der-lay-er  (l),s.  [Eng.  underlay ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  that  underlays. 

2.  Mining:  A  perpendicular  shaft,  sunk  to  cut  the 
lode  at  any  required  depth. 

un  -der-lay-er  (2),s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  English 
layer.]  A  lower  layer. 

*un-der-leaf,  s.  [Prefix  under-,  and  Eng.  leaf.] 
A  kind  of  apple,  good  for  cider. 

“  The  underleaf,  whose  cyder  is  best  at  two  years,  is  a 
plentiful  bearer.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

un-der-let',  v.  t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  let,  v.J 

1.  To  let  below  the  value. 

2.  To  sublet. 

un-der-lle,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  lie,  v.] 

Mining :  The  same  as  Underlay  (q.  v.). 

un  der-lle’,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  lie 

(2),  v.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  lie  under  or  beneath  ;  to  be  set  or  situated 
under. 

“  If  it  chance  to  be  the  bottom  and  underlie  the  rest.” — 
Hooker:  Eccles.  Politie,  bk.  viii. 

2.  To  be  at  the  bottom,  basis,  or  ground  of ;  to 
form  the  foundation  of  ;  as,  This  principle  underlies 
the  whole  subject. 

*3.  To  lie  under  ;  to  be  subject  to ;  to  be  liable  to 
meet  or  answer ;  to  meet. 

“  Commanded  to  appeare  by  a  day  to  underlie  the  law.” 
— Holinshed:  Hist.  Scotland  (an.  1452). 

B.  Intrans. :  To  lie  or  be  situated  lower. 

“Thence  they  beheld  an  underlying  vale.” 

Browne:  Britannias  Pastorals,  ii.  2. 

un-der-llne  ,  v.  t.  [Prefix  under-,  and  English 
line,  v.J 

1.  To  mark  underneath  or  below  with  a  line ;  to- 
underscore. 


“Covert,  sly,  underhanded  communications.” — Dickens. 

2.  Not  having  an  adequate  supply  of  hands; 
short-handed ;  sparsely  peopled. 

“  It  [Norway]  is  much  underhanded  now.” — Coleridge. 
un-der-hang',  v.  t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  English 
hang.]  To  suspend. 

“A  man  is  to  be  provided  either  of  wit  to  understand, 
or  else  of  a  with  to  underhang  himself.” — P.  Holland: 
Plutarch,  p.  871. 

*un’-der-head,  s.  [Prob.  for  dunderhead.]  A 
stupid  person  ;  a  blockhead. 

“Underheads  may  stumble  without  dishonor.” — Browne. 

*un-der-heave',  v.  t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  English 
heave,  v.]  To  heave  or  lift  from  below. 

un-der-hew’  (ew  as  fi),  v.  t.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  hew.]  To  hew  less  than  is  proper  or  usual ;  to 
hew  a  piece  of  timber  which  should  be  square  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  appears  to  contain  a  greater 
quantity  of  cubic  feet  than  it  really  does. 

un-der-hiing',  a.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  hung.] 

1.  Projecting  beyond  the  upper  jaw.  (Applied  to 
the  lower  jaw.) 

2.  Having  the  under  jaw  projecting  beyond  the 
upper  jaw.  (Applied  to  persons.) 

“He  being  very  much  underhung.” — Miss  Austen:  Per¬ 
suasion,  ch.  xv. 

un  de-rlved’,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
derived.]  Not  derived ;  not  borrowed. 

“  The  immediate  operation  of  original,  absolute,  and 
underived  power.” — Clarke:  On  the  Evidences,  Prop.  14. 

un-der  jinn',  v.  t.  [Prefix  under-,  and  English 
join.]  To  subjoin. 


“A  note  of  Secretary  Cecyl’s  hand,  that  what  was  so  un¬ 
derlined  was  to  be  put  in  cypher.” — Strype:  Eccles.  Mem . 
Edw.  VI.  (an.  1662). 

*2.  To  influence  secretly. 

“  By  a  mere  chance,  in  appearance,  though  underlined 
with  a  providence.” — Reliquice  Wottonice,  p.  215. 

un  -der-ling,  s.  [Eng.  under-;  dimin.  suff.  -ling.] 
An  inferior  person  or  agent ;  a  minion,  a  mean, 
sorry  fellow. 

“  Slaves  of  no  man,  were  ye,  said  your  warrior  poet; 

Neither  subject  unto  man  as  underlings.” 

A.  C.  Swinburne:  Athens. 

un-der-lock,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  lock  (2), 
s.]  A  lock  of  wool  hanging  under  the  belly  of  a 
sheep. 

un'-der-lOQk-er,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  English 
looker.]  A  functionary  whose  duty  it  is  daily  to  de¬ 
scend  a  mine,  taking  note  of  the  ventilation  of  the 
mine  and  the  work  done  by  the  men.  Called  also 
an  Underviewer. 

“  And  the  manager,  the  underlooker,  and  a  fireman  de¬ 
scended  the  shaft  at  once.” — St.  James’s  Gazette,  May  27, 
1887. 

un-der-ly'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Underlie,  v.] 

A.  As  pr. par.:  (See  the  verb.)  • 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Lying  beneath  or  under. 

2.  Geol.:  A  term  proposed  by  Mr.  Necker  to  des¬ 
ignate  the  granites  which,  though  they  often  pierce 
through  other  strata,  are  rarely  seen  to  rest  upon 
them.  The  name  was  suggested  by  “overlying,” 
applied  by  Dr.  MacCulloch  to  volcanic  rocks. 
[Granite,  II.  1.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot* 
or.  '  wbre,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rdle,  fill;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw,. 
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undersay 


un  -der-mast-ed ,  a.  [Pref.  under-,  and  English 
masted .]  Inadequately  or  insufficiently  masted: 
said  of  a  ship  when  the  masts  are  either  too  small 
or  too  short,  so  that  she  cannot  spread  the  sail  to 
give  her  the  proper  speed. 

“  But  she  was  much  undermasted  and  undersailed.” — 
Hackluyt:  Voyages,  ii.  201. 

un  -der-mas  -ter,  s.  [Prefix  under-,  and  Eng. 
master,  s.]  An  inferior  or  subordinate  master. 

“And  so  the  lawe  was  our  vndirmaister  in  Crist  that  we 
ben  iustifled  of  bileue.” — Wycliffe:  Gal.  iii.  25. 

un'-der-matfjh,  subst.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
match  (2),  s.]  One  unequal  or  inferior  to  some  one 
else. 

“  He  was  ...  an  undermatch  to  Dr.  Hackwell.” — 
Fuller:  Worthies,  ii.  589. 

*un  -der-meal,  *un-der-meale,  *un-der-mele, 

subst.  [Eng.  undern,  and  meal  (1),  s.] 

1.  The  meal  eaten  at  undern,  or  the  chief  meal  of 
the  day. 

“  I  think  I  am  furnished  for  Catherine  pears,  for  one 
undermeal.’’ — Ben  Jonson:  Bartholomew  Fair,  iii.  1. 

2.  The  division  or  portion  of  the  day  which  in¬ 
cluded  undern  ;  originally  the  morning,  but  after¬ 
ward  the  afternoon. 

“  Ther  walketh  now  the  limitour  himself 
In  undermeles,  in  morweninges.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,457. 

3.  An  after-dinner  sleep  or  nap  ;  a  siesta. 

“  The  forty  years’  undermeale  of  the  seven  sleepers.” — 
Nashe. 

un-der-men'-tioned,  a.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
mentioned .]  Mentioned  or  named  below  or  subse¬ 
quently. 

un-der-mlne,  *un-  der-myne,  v.  t.  [Prefix 
under-,  and  Eng.  mine ,  v.  j 

1.  Lit. :  To  dig  or  excavate  a  mine  under ;  to  ren¬ 
der  unstable  or  cause  to  fall  by  digging  or  wearing 
away  the  foundation  of ;  to  make  an  excavation 
beneath,  especially  for  the  purpose  of  causing  to 
fall,  or  of  blowing  up. 

“He  attempted  to  undermine  the  walls.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  Fig.:  To  subvert  by  removing  the  foundations 
of  clandestinely ;  to  injure  or  ruin  by  underhand, 
invisible,  or  dishonorable  means. 

“  To  undermine  his  happy  state.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

*un-der-mlne,  subst.  [Prefix  under-,  and  Eng. 
mine,  s.J  A  cave. 

“There  are  many  undermines  or  caves.” — P.  Holland: 

« Camden ,  p.  650. 

un-der-mln'-er,  s.  [Eng.  undermin(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  undermines ;  one  who  digs  or 
forms  a  mine  or  excavation  under. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  clandestinely  injures  or  sub¬ 
verts;  a  secret  or  clandestine  enemy. 

“To  pay  my  underminers  in  their  coin.” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  1,204. 

*un-der-min  -is-ter,  *un-dir-myn-ys-ter,  v.  t. 

([Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  minister,  v.J  To  minister 
to  ;  to  supply  the  wants  of. 

“A1  the  bodi  bi  boondis  and  ioynyngis  togidre  undir- 
mynstrid  [subministratum]  and  maad,  wexith.  into  encres- 
eyng  of  God.” — Wycliffe:  Colossians  ii.  19. 

un-der-min  -ls-try,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
ministry.']  A  subservient  or  subordinate  ministry. 

*un'-der-mlrth,  subst.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
mirt\]  Concealed  or  suppressed  mirth. 

“  No  undermirth,  such  as  doth  lard  the  scene 
For  coarse  delight.” 

Beaum.  <&  Flet.:  Coronation.  (Prol.) 

*un-der-m6n-ied,  a.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
monied.]  Taken  by  corrupt  means  with  money ; 
bribed. 

“  Whether  they  were  undermined  or  under-monied  it  is 
not  decided.” — Fuller:  Worthies;  Suffolk. 

un-der-m5st,  a.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  most.] 

1.  Lowest  in  place  or  position. 

“We  drew  up  with  the  undermost  stone  a  much  greater 
weight.” — Boyle. 

2.  Lowest  in  rank,  state,  condition,  power,  or  the 
like. 

“The  party  indeed  which  had  been  undermost  was  now 
uppermost.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

*un  -dern,  *un-derne,  *un-der-on,  *un-dren, 
*un-dron,  *un-durne,  s.  [A.  S.  undern=  the  third 
hour,  i.  e.,  9  a.  m. ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  undorn— mid¬ 
afternoon,  mid-forenoon  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  undern;  O.  H. 
Ger.  untarn;  Goth,  undaurni.  The  original  mean- 
idg  was  an  intermediate  time.  Cf.  Ger.  unter- 
amidst,  amongst ;  Lat.  infer = between.  The  word 
still  exists  in  provincial  dialects,  as  aandorn, 
aunder,  orndorns,  doundrins,  dondinner,  <fcc.,  with 
the  meaning  of  a  meal  between  dinner  and  supper.] 


A  time  of  day,  used  rather  vaguely.  In  Chaucer,  it 
denotes  some  hour  of  the  forenoon,  prob.  about  11 
a.  m. ;  in  the  Ancren  Riwle,  p.  24,  it  means  9  a.  m. 

“  Betwixt  underon  and  noon  was  thefeldall  wonnen.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  18. 

un-der-neath',  *  un-der-nethe,  adv.  &  prep. 
[Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  neath.] 

A.  As  adv. :  Beneath ;  below ;  in  a  lower  place. 

“Sullen  Mole,  that  runneth  underneath.” 

Milton:  College  Exercise. 

B.  As  prep.:  Beneath,  below,  under. 

“  Underneath  the  grove  of  sycamore.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 

un-der-ni§e'-ness,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
niceness.]  A  want  of  niceness,  delicacy  or  fastid¬ 
iousness. 

“Overniceness  may  be  underniceness.” — Richardson: 
Clarissa,  v.  8. 

*un-der-nime,  *un-der-neme,  *un-der-nyme, 
*un-dir-nyme,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  undirnyman,  from 
wnder=under,  and  nyman=  to  take.] 

1.  To  take,  to  undertake. 

2.  To  blame,  to  reprove. 

“  Why  underneme  ye  not  your  brethren  for  their  tres- 
passe  after  the  law  of  the  gospel  ?” — Jack  Upland. 
*un-der-nome,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  [Undeenime.] 
*un-dern-tlde,  s.  [ A.  S.  under-tid. ]  The  same 
as  Undeen  (q.  v.). 

*un-der'-6-gat-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
derogating.]  Not  derogating  ;  not  acting  beneath 
one’s  rank  or  position. 

“  The  lord,  underogating  share 
The  vulgar  game  of  ‘post  and  pair.’” 

Scott:  Marmion,  iv.  (Introd.) 
*un-de-rog  -a-tor-y,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
derogatory .]  Not  derogatory;  not  diminishing  or 
degrading. 

“To  create  in  us  apprehensions  underogatory  from 
what  we  shall  possess.”— Boyle:  Works,  i.  283. 

.  un  -der-part,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  part,  s.] 
A  subordinate  or  inferior  part  or  character. 

“There  were  several  others  playing  underparts  by 
themselves.” — Goldsmith:  Essay  i. 

un-der-pay’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  pay, 
v.]  To  pay  insufficiently  or  inadequately. 

*un-der-peer',  v.t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  peer 
v.]  To  peer,  peep,  or  look  under. 

“Which  the  shrewd  boys  underpeeriny.” — Puttenham: 
English  Poesie,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 

un-der-plght',  (gh  silent),  *  un-der-pyght, 

pret.  &  pa.  par.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  pight,ov 
from  *underpitch,  v.] 

A.  As  pret.:  Stuffed  under. 

“He  drank  and  wel  his  girdel  underpight.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  5,210. 

B.  As  pa.  par. :  Fixed  or  supported  underneath. 

“  Nor  yet  repent  we  our  glory,  with  hope  whereof  we 
for  this  present  tyme  are  aduaunced  and  vnderpyght.” — 
Udall:  Romaines  v. 

un-der-pin',  v.  t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  pin,  v.] 
1.  Lit. :  To  pin  or  support  underneath ;  to  place 
or  fix  something  underneath  for  support  or  founda¬ 
tion,  when  a  previous  support  or  foundation  is 
removed  ;  to  underset,  as — 

(1)  To  support,  as  a  wall,  when  an  excavation  is 
made  beneath  it,  by  building  up  a  new  portion  of  a 
wall  from  the  lower  level. 

(2)  To  support,  as  an  overhanging  bank  of  earth 
or  rock,  by  masonry  or  brickwork.  [Undeepin¬ 
ning.] 

*2.  Fig. :  To  support,  to  prop . 

“Victors,  to  secure  themselves  against  disputes  of  that 
kind,  underpin  their  acquest  ‘  jure  belli.’  ” — Hale:  Hist. 
Common  Law. 

un-der-pin  -nlng,  s.  [Eng .underpin;  -ing.] 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  underpins  ;  the  act  of  sup¬ 
porting  or  propping  up  a  wall,  bank  of  earth,  &c., 
by  introducing  masonry,  timbers,  &c.,  beneath. 

2.  Supports,  temporary  of  permanent,  introduced 
beneath  a  wall  already  constructed ;  undersetting. 

3.  A  system  of  sinking  brick-lined  shafts. 
un-der-pin§,  s.pl.  The  legs.  (Slang.) 

un  -der-plain,  s.  [Pref.  under,  and  Eng.  plain, 
s.]  A  plain  beneath  or  at  a  lower  level. 

“For  her  avail,  upon  the  underplaines 
A  hundred  springs  a  hundred  waves  should  swim.” 

Browne:  Britannias  Pastorals ,  ii. 

un-der-play  ,  v.  i.  [Pref.  under,  and  English 
play,  v.J  ... 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  play  in  an  inferior  manner. 

2.  Whist:  To  play,  as  a  low  card,  in  place  of  a 
higher  one,  which  might  have  been  played,  thereby 
losing  a  trick  in  the  hope  of  securing  a  future 
advantage ;  to  finesse. 


un  -der-plot,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  plot,  s.] 

1.  A  plot  subordinate  to  another,  as  in  a  play  or 
novel. 

“It  is  a  sound,  good  comedy,  with  a  highly  comic 
underplot.” — Notes  and  Queries,  Dec.  26,  1885,  p.  527. 

2.  A  clandestine  or  underhand  plot  or  scheme. 

“  The  husband  is  so  misled  by  tricks,  and  so  lost  in  i 
crooked  intrigue,  that  he  still  suspects  an  underplot.” — 
Addison. 

*un-der-pdi§e',  v.  t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  English 
poise,  v.l  To  weigh  or  estimate  below  what  is  just, 
fair,  or  due. 

un-der-p&§-§es  -sor,s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
possessor.]  A  subordinate  or  inferior  possessor. 

“  Are  the  reserves  of  the  superior  right,  and  not  to  be 
invaded  by  the  underpossessors.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons, 
vol.  i.,  ser.  17. 

un-der-prai§e',  v.  t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  English 
praise,  v.]  To  praise  below  desert. 

“  In  underpraising  thy  deserts.” — Dryden. 
un-der-prlze',  v.  t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  English 
prize,  v.]  To  prize  insufficiently;  to  value  at  less 
than  the  true  worth. 

“  He  scorns  to  have  his  worth  so  underprized." 

Ben  Jonson:  Case  is  Altered,  iii.  3. 
un-der-prop',  v.t.  [Prefix  under-,  and  English 

S,  v.]  To  prop  or  support  beneath  ;  to  set  a  prop 
sr ;  to  uphold,  to  sustain.  (Lit.  <&  fig.) 

“  In  underpropping  vines,  the  forkes  would  not  bee  set 
opposite  against  that  wind  to  hinder  the  blast  thereof.” 
— P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xvii.,  ch.  ii. 

un-der-pro-por-tioned,  a.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  proportioned.]  Having  toolittle  proportion ; 
not  in  equal  or  adequate  proportions. 

“To  make  scanty  and  underproportioned  returns  of 
civility.” — Collier:  On  Pride. 

un  -der-prop-per,  s.  [English  underprop ;  -er.] 
One  who  or  that  which  underprops,  supports,  or 
sustains. 

“No  propre  vnderpropper  of  a  lie.”  —  Sir  T.  More: 
Works,  p.  126. 

*un-der-puH',  v.  i.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng  pull.] 
To  do  work  without  one’s  agency  being  visible  ;  to 
work  secretly  or  invisibly. 

“  His  lordship  was  contented  to  underpull,  as  they  oall 
it.” — North:  Life  of  Lord  Guilford,  i.  35. 

*un  -der-pull-er,  s.  [Eng.  underpull;  -er.]  One 
who  underpulls ;  a  subordinate  puller. 

“  These  underpullers  in  destruction  are  such  implicit 
mortals  as  are  not  to  be  matched.” — Collier. 

*un-der-put',  v.  t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  put.] 
To  put,  set,  or  place  under. 

“And  as  a  cauldron,  underput  with  stone  of  fire,  and 
wrought 

With  boyling  of  a  well-fed  brawne,  up  leaps  his  wave 
aloft.”  Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  xxi. 

un-der-rate’,  v.  t.  [Prefix  under-,  and  English 
rate,  v.]  To  rate  too  low  ;  to  rate  below  the  true  or 
real  value  ;  to  undervalue  ;  to  underestimate. 

“To  overrate  present  evil,  and  to  underrate  present 
good.” -—Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

*fin-der-rate  ,  s.  &  a.  [Undeeeate,  n.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  price  or  value  less  than  the  true 
or  real  value;  an  inadequate  estimate,  value,  or 
price. 

“  But  not  at  underrates  to  sell.” 

Cowley:  The  Given  Love. 

B.  As  adj.:  Inferior. 

“  These  underrate  mortals.”  —  Gentleman  Instructed, 
p.  508. 

un-der-run  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  run , 
verb.] 

Naut. :  To  pass  under,  as  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
amining. 

1[  (1)  To  underrun  a  cable  or  hawser :  To  pass 
along  it  in  a  boat,  the  cable  being  lifted  from  the 
bottom  at  the  bow  of  the  boat  and  passed  out  over 
the  stern  as  she  proceeds,  in  order  to  examine  it  or 
for  the  purpose  of  weighing  the  anchor. 

(2)  To  underrun  a  tackle :  To  separate  its  parts 
and  put  them  in  order. 

*un-der-sail,  *un-dir-sail,  v.  i.  [Pref.  under-, 
and.  Eng.  sail,  v.]  To  sail  under  shelter  of  the  land. 

“We  undirsailiden  to  Cipre  for  that  windis  weren  con- 
trarie.”— Wycliffe:  Acts  xxvii. 

*un-der-sailed  ,  a.  [Pref.  under-,  and  English 
sail ;  -ed.]  Insufficiently  provided  with  sails.  (See 
example  under  Undee-masted.) 

un  der  sat-u-rat-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
English  saturated .]  Imperfectly  saturated;  not 
thoroughly  saturated. 

*un-der-say',  v.  t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  say, 
verb.]  To  say  by  way  of  derogation  or  contradic¬ 
tion. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  (jell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


§hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 

-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  d$L 
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fin-dSr-SCore',  v.  t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  English 
jcore,  y.]  To  draw  a  line  or  mark  under ;  to  under¬ 
line. 

“Granmer  underscored  several  principal  passages  [in 
the  book]  with  red  ink.” — Tucker:  Letter  to  Dr.  Kippis . 

un-der-sell  ,  v.t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  sell,  v.] 
To  sell  at  a  less  price  than  another  person  does ;  to 
sell  under  or  cheaper  than. 

‘4  The  emulation  betwixt  these  owners  to  undersell  one 
another.” — Fuller:  Worthies ;  Yorkshire. 

un-der-set  .  *un-der-sette,  v.  t.  [Pref.  under-, 
and  Eng.  set,  v.J 

1.  To  support  by  a  prop  or  stay,  masonry,  &c., 
set  under ;  to  underprop ;  to  underpin ;  to  prop  up. 

“All  the  pillars  crash’d  and  ruined, 

That  underset  it.”  Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  viii. 

2.  To  underlet. 

“Then  middlemen  will  underset  the  land.”— Jlffss  Edge- 
worth:  Ennui,  ch.  viii. 

un-der-set,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  set,  s.] 

Naut.:  A  current  of  water  below  the  surface  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  wind,  or  of  the 
water  at  the  surface. 

un-der-set-ter,  s.  [Eng.  underset;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  undersets ;  a  prop,  a  stay,  a  ped¬ 
estal,  a  support. 

“The  four  corners  thereof  had  undersetters.”— 1  Kings 

mi  - 


un  -der-set-tlng,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  English 
setting .  ] 

1.  A  pedestal,  a  support. 

“  They  have  all  their  under  settings,  or  pedestals,  in 
height  a  third  part  of  the  whole  column,  comprehending 
the  base  and  capital.” — Reliquiae  Wottoniance,  p.  22. 

2.  The  operation  of  supporting  earth  in  a  cutting 
when  situated  beneath  rock.  A  retaining-wall  is 
built  against  the  face  of  the  earth-bank. 

un  -der-shap-en ,  a.  [Pref.  under-,  and  English 
thapen. ]  Undersized;  dwarfish. 

“The  dwarf,  a  vicious,  undershapen  thing.” 
w  _  Tennyson:  Enid,  412. 

un-der-shoot',  v.  t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  English 
thoot,  s.J  To  shoot  short  of. 

“They  overshoot  the  mark  who  make  it  a  miracle;  they 
undershoot  it  who  make  it  magic.” — Fuller. 

un'-der-shot,  adj.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  shot, 
pa.  par.  of  shoot,  v.J 

.  1.  Moved  or  set  in  motion  by  water  passing  under 
it,  or  acting  on  the  lowest  part  of  it. 

2.  Underhung  (q.  v.). 

“  Our  author  argues  that  mastiffs  should  be  undershot.” 
— Field,  Feb.  27,  1886. 

undershot-wheel,  s. 


Hydrant. :  A  water-wheel  moved  by  water  passing 
beneath;  in  contradistinction  to  the  overshot,  in 
which  it  is  received  above;  the  breast-wheel,  in 
which  it  is  received  at  or  nearly  on  a  level  with  its 
axis,  the  turbine, 
in  which  it  runs 
through ;  and  some 
o  t  h  e  r,s.  Poncelet’s 
water-wheel  has 
buckets  of  acurvi-lin- 
ear  form,  open  at  the 
back,  without  a  sole- 
plate,  to  secure  ven¬ 
tilation.  The  water 
impinges  upon  each 
bucket  at  nearly  the 
lowest  point  of  the 
wheel,  the  shuttle 
being  arranged  to 
draw  upward ;  and 
as  the  water  enters 
it  follows  the  curve  Undershot-wheel, 

of  the  bucket,  rises 

and  falls  over  into  the  next  in  succession.  In  this 
way  the  force  of  the  water  is  expended  directly 
upon  the  wheel,  instead  of  a  portion  of  it  being 
wasted  in  its  passage  along  the  sluice. 

un'-der-shrub,  s.  [Prefix  under-,  and  English 
shrub.] 

Bot. :  A  plant  of  shrubby  habit,  but  scarcely  at¬ 
taining  the  dimensions  of  a  shrub.  A  woody  plant 
of  small  size  intermediate  between  a  shrub  and  an 
herb.  It  differs  from  the  former  in  this  respect  that 
the  ends  of  its  branches  perish  every  year,  and  from 
the  latter  by  having  branches  of  a  woody  texture, 
which  in  some  cases  exist  more  than  a  year.  Ex¬ 
ample:  The  Tree  Mignonette  of  gardens.  A  plant 
resembling  an  undershrub  is  described  as  Suffruti- 


cose  (q.  v.). 


un'-der-shut,  a.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  shut, 
pa.  par.]  Shut  or  shutting  underneath.  Applied 
to  a  valve  placed  beneath  the  sole-plate  of  a  pump 
or  other  object,  and  not  upon  it;  shutting  under¬ 
neath  by  an  upward  motion. 


un-der-sign'  {g  silent),  v.  t.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  sign,  v.J  To  sign  under  or  beneath  ;  to  write 
one’s  name  at  the  end  or  foot  of ,  as  of  a  letter,  or 
any  legal  instrument ;  to  subscribe. 


tin-d§r-slgned'  silent),  a.  [Pref .  under-,  and 
Eng.  signed.  J  Written  or  subscribed  at  the  bottom 
or  end  of  a  writing. 

JT  The  undersigned :  The  person  or  persons  sign¬ 
ing  any  document ;  the  subscriber  or  subscribers. 

un-der-sized,  a.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  sized.'] 
Beneath  the  average  size  of  the  species. 

“They  are  in  general  undersized,  as  are  the  Munga- 
lians.” — Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  vii. 

fin-der-sleeve,  subst.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
sleeve.]  A  sleeve  worn  under  another. 

“  The  tight-fitting  silk  under  sleeves.” — London  Daily  Tel¬ 
egraph. 

un-der-s6il,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  soil,  s.] 
Soil  beneath  the  surface ;  subsoil. 

tin'-der-sold,  a.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  sold.] 

1.  Having  goods  sold  by  others  at  a  rate  inferior 
to  that  which  one  is  asking  for  his  wares.  ( Applied 
to  persons.) 

2.  Sold  at  a  rate  inferior  to  that  asked  by  others. 
{Applied  to  things.) 

un  -der-song,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  so?i^.] 

1.  The  chorus,  burden,  or  accompaniment  of  a 
song. 

“All  the  rest  around 

To  her  redoubled  that  her  undersong 

Whioh  said,  their  bridale  day  should  not  belong.” 

Spenser:  Prothalamion. 

2.  A  subordinate  strain ;  an  underlying  meaning. 

“The  unceasing  rill 

Murmurs  sweet  undersong  ’mid  jasmin  bowers.” 

Coleridge:  To  Mr.  J.  Cottle. 

un-der-spend',  v.  t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  English 
spend.]  To  spend  less  than. 

“  Underspending  him  a  moity.” — Fuller:  Worthies;  Lin¬ 
coln. 

tin'-der-sphere,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  English 
sphere,  s.]  A  lower  or  inferior  sphere. 

“  He  conquer’d  rebel  passions,  rul’d  them  so. 

As  underspheres  by  the  first  mover  go.” 

Elegy  upon  Dr.  Donne. 

♦fin  der-spore ’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  English 
spore,  a  variant  of  spar  (q.  v.).]  To  raise  or  sup¬ 
port,  by  putting  a  spar,  stake,  or  post  underneath.] 

♦un-der-stair,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  under,  and  stair.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit . :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  proceeding  from  the 
sunk  area  containing  the  kitchen  in  some  town 
houses ;  as,  understair  influence.  [Cf.  Backstaib.] 

2.  Fig. :  Subordinate. 

“Living  in  some  understair  office.” — Adams:  Works, 
L  600. 

B.  As  subst.  (pi.) :  The  sunken  story  containing 
the  kitchen.  [A.] 

un-der- stand',  *un-der-stande,  *un-der- 
Stonde,  *un-dir-  stonde  (pa.  t.  *understode,  under- 
stood,  pa.  par.  *understanded,  *understanden,  under¬ 
stood),  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  understandan,  from  under= 
under,  and  standan—  to  stand;  Icel.  undirstanda; 
0.  Fries .understonda.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  stand  under.  (Used  humorously). 

“My  staff  understands  me.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen ,  ii.  6. 

2.  To  apprehend  or  comprehend  fully ;  to  know  or 
apprehend  the  meaning,  import,  intention,.  or 
motive  of;  to  perceive  by  the  mind;  to  appreciate 
the  force  or  value  of ;  to  comprehend;  to  know;  to 
have  just  ideas  of. 

“I  nam’d  them  as  they  pass’d,  and  understood 
Their  nature.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  352. 

3.  To  be  informed  or  receive  notice  of ;  to  learn- 
{Shakesp. :  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7.) 

4.  To  accept  or  hold,  as  signifying,  denoting,  or 
pointing  to ;  to  attach  a  meaning  or  interpretation 
to ;  to  interpret ;  to  explain ;  to  suppose  to  mean 
or  refer  to. 

“  The  most  learned  interpreters  understood  the  words  of 
sin,  and  not  of  Abel.” — Locke. 

5.  To  take  as  meant  or  implied ;  to  imply ;  to  infer ; 
to  assume.  {Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  661.) 

6.  To  supply  or  leave  to  be  supplied  mentally,  as 
a  word  necessary  to  fully  bring  out  the  meaning, 
sense,  or  intention  of  an  author ;  to  regard  as  fol¬ 
lowing  naturally  without  the  necessity  of  express 
stipulation  ;  as  in  the  sentence,  All  are  mortal,  we 
must  understand  the  word  men,  creatures,  or  the 
like. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  have  the  use  of  the  intellectual  faculties ;  to 
be  able  to  comprehend  or  apprehend  the  meaning, 
import,  motive,  or  intention  of  anything  ;  to  be  an 
intelligent  and  conscious  being. 

“That  the  prophecie  of  Ysaye  be  fulfilled  seiynge, 
with  herynge  ye  schulen  heere  &  ye  schulen  not  under¬ 
stonde.” —  Wycliffe:  Matthew  xiii. 


2.  To  be  informed  or  told ;  to  hear,  to  learn. 

“  My  suit,  as  I  so  understand  you  know.” 

Shakesp. :  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  v.  3. 

IT  (1)  To  give  to  understand,  to  let  understand,  to 
make  understand:  To  cause  to  believe  or  know;  to 
tell,  to  inform. 

“  If  you  g ive  me  directly  to  understand,  you  have  pre¬ 
vailed.” — Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  i.  4. 

♦(2)  To  have  to  understand:  To  learn;  to  be  in¬ 
formed. 

“As  X  further  have  to  understand. 

Is  now  committed  to  the  Bishop  of  York.’’ 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iv.  t 

(3)  To  make  one’s  self  understood :  To  make  one’s 
meaning  or  language  clear ;  to  speak  or  write  so  as 
to  be  understood. 

“  No  pains  were  taken  to  provide  the  conquered  nation 
with  instructors  capable  of  making  themselves  under¬ 
stood.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

For  the  difference  between  to  understand  and 
to  conceive,  see  Conceive. 

un-d§r-stand  -?i-ble,  adj.  [Eng.  understand; 
•able.]  That  can  be  understood  ;  capable  of  being 
understood ;  intelligible,  comprehensive. 

“This  [training]  being  of  so  thorough  a  nature,  it  is 
quite  understandable  that  the  horse,  having  a  retentive 
memory,  never  forgets  what  he  has  so  thoroughly 
learned.” — Field,  June  25,  1887. 

*fin-der-stand -er,  s.  [Eng.  understand;  -er.] 
One  who  understands  or  knows  by  experience. 

“  I  am  the  better  understander  now.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Maid  in  the  Mill,  V. 

un-der-stand -ing,  ♦un-der-stand-yn,  *un- 
der-stond-ing,  *un-der-stond-yng,  *un-der- 
stond-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Undebstand.J 

A.  As pr.par.:  (See 4he  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective:  Knowing,  skillful,  intelligent, 
sensible. 

“Was  this  taken  by  any  understanding  pate  but  thinet” 
—Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  i.  2. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  understands,  comprehends, 
or  apprehends ;  comprehension ;  the  perception  and 
comprehension  of  the  ideas  expressed  by  others; 
apprehension,  discernment. 

“The  children  of  Isaachar,  which  were  men  that  had 
understanding  of  the  times.” — 1  Chronicles  xii.  82. 

2.  Clear  insight  and  intelligence,  in  practical 
matters ;  the  power  of  forming  sound  judgments  in 
regard  to  any  course  of  action ;  wisdom  and  dis¬ 
cernment. 

“  It  is  impossible  to  discover,  in  anything  that  she  ever 
did,  said,  or  wrote,  any  indication  of  superior  under¬ 
standing.” — Maoaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

*3.  The  mind. 

“And  the  pees  of  God  that  passith  al  witt  kepe  ghoure 
hertis  and  undirstondyngis  in  Crist  Jesus.” — Wycliffe: 
Philippians  iv. 

4.  Intelligence  between  two  or  more  minds ; 
agreement ;  union  of  minds  or  sentiments ;  accord ; 
something  mutually  understood  or  agreed  upon. 

“  Common  apprehensions  produced  a  good  understand¬ 
ing  between  the  town  and  the  clan  of  Mackintosh.” — 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

5.  {PI.)  :  The  legs.  {Slang  or  Colloq.) 

II.  Philos. :  A  term  used  in  different  significations 
by  different  writers.  By  some  it  is  made  synony¬ 
mous  with  reason  [Reason,  s.,  II.  3],  others  confine 
it  to  the  judgment.  (See  extracts.) 

“The  understanding  is  the  medial  faculty,  or  faculty 
of  means,  as  reason,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  source  of 
ideas  or  ultimate  ends.  By  reason  we  determine  the  ulti¬ 
mate  end;  by  the  understanding  we  are  enabled  to  select 
and  adopt  the  appropriate  means  for  the  attainment  of, 
or  approximation  to,  this  end,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances.  But  an  ultimate  end  must  of  necessity  be  an  idea, 
that  is,  that  which  is  not  representable  by  the  senses,  and 
has  no  correspondent  in  nature,  or  the  world  of  the 
senses.” — Coleridge:  Notes  on  English  Div.,  ii.  338. 

“  I  use  the  term  understanding,  not  for  the  noetic  fac¬ 
ulty,  intellect  proper,  or  place  of  principles,  but  for  the 
dianoetic,  or  discussive  faculty  in  its  widest  signification, 
for  the  faculty  of  relations  or  comparisons;  and  thus  in 
the  meaning  in  which  Verstand  is  now  employed  by  the 
Germans.” — Hamilton:  Discussions,  p.  4.  (Note.) 

under- stand1 -IngTJf,  ady.  [Eng.  understand¬ 
ing;  • ly .]  In  an  understanding  manner;  intelli¬ 
gently  ;  with  understanding  or  full  knowledge  and 
comprehension  of  a  subject  or  question. 

“  Sundays  may  be  understanding ly  spent  in  theology.” 
—Milton:  Of  Education. 

un  -der-state-ment,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
statement .] 

1.  The  act  of  understating. 

2.  That  which  is  understated ;  a  statement  below 
the  truth. 

♦un-der-stonde,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Understand.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  ?,midst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  yta;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cfir,  rale,  full;  try,  Syrian,  as,  os  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


underwriter 


understood 

un-der-stOQd  ,  pret.,  &  pa.  par.  of  v.,  &  a.  [Un¬ 
derstand.] 

un  -der-strap-per,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
strapper .]  An  inferior  or  subordinate  agent. 

“The  reply  will  be  that  these  things  are  said  by  the 
understrappers  of  both  parties.”— London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph. 

*un'“der-strap-ping,  adj.  [Understrapper.] 
Subordinate,  subservient. 

“That  under  strapping  virtue  of  discretion.” — Sterne: 
Tristram  Shandy ,  iv.  202. 

un  -der-stra-tum  (pi.  un'-der-stra-tgi),  subst. 
[Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  stratum.]  A  sub-stratum  ; 
the  bed  or  layer  of  earth  on  which  the  soil  rests ; 
subsoil. 

un-der-stroke',  v.  t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  stroke, 
v.]  To  underline,  to  underscore. 

“You  have  understroked  that  offensive  word,  to  show 
that  it  is  to  be  printed  in  italics.” — Swift :  To  the  Duchess 
of  Queensbury,  March  20,  1752. 

un  -der-stud-jf,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  English 
study .]  An  actor  or  actress  who  studies  a  part 
allotted  to  another  performer,  so  as  to  be  ready  to 
undertake  it  in  case  of  necessity. 

“His  understudy ,  Stone,  was  in  bed  with  the  measles.” 
Referee ,  May  1,  1887. 

un  -der-stud-jf,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Understudy,  s.] 

A.  Trans . :  To  study  with  the  view  of  being  ready 
to  perform  if  necessary. 

“  It  was  arranged  that  she  should  understudy  the  part, 
and  be  ready  to  take  the  place  of  her  rival  if  for  any 
cause  she  could  not  appear.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette . 

B.  Intrans .:  To  study  a  part  allotted  to  another 
performer,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  undertake  it  in  case 
of  necessity. 

“Now  here  is  a  good  example  of  understudying,  and 
with  a  big  part,  too.” — Referee ,  April  4,  1886. 

un-de  r-tak  -9,-ble ,  adj .  [Eng.  undertak(e) ; 

•able.]  Capable  of  being  undertaken. 

“It  was  undertakable  by  a  man  of  very  mean,  that  is,  of 
my  abilities.” — Chilling  worth:  Religion  of  Protestants. 
(Dedic.) 

un-der-take'  (pa.  tense  *undertok,  *undertoke, 
undertook,  pa.  participle  * undertake ,  undertaken, 
^undertone) ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Prefix  under-,  and  English 
take.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  take  upon  one’s  self ;  to  take  upon  one’s 
self  formally ;  to  lay  one’s  self  under  obligations  or 
enter  into  stipulations  to  perform  or  execute ;  to 
pledge  one’s  self  to ;  to  charge  one’s  self  with. 

“  To  undertake  the  business  for  us.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale ,  iv.  4. 

*2.  To  take  upon  one’s  self ;  to  assume. 

“  His  name  and  credit  shall  you  undertake .” 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew ,  iv.  2. 

3.  To  engage  in  ;  to  enter  upon  ;  to  begin  to  per¬ 
form  ;  to  take  in  hand. 

“I  will  undertake  one  of  Hercules’  labors.”  . 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing ,  ii.  1. 

*4.  To  engage  with ;  to  have  to  do  with. 

“You’ll  undertake  her  no  more.” 

Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  iii.  6. 

♦5.  To  take  or  have  the  charge  or  care  of. 

“  Sir  Nicolas  Y  aux, 

Who  undertakes  you  to  your  end.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  1. 

*6.  To  take  in ;  to  hear,  to  understand,  to  know. 
(Spenser:  F.  Q.,  Y.  iii.  34.) 

*7.  To  warrant;  to  answer  for;  to  guarantee. 
( Shakesp . :  Love's  Labor's  Lost ,  iv.  2.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  take  up  or  assume  any  business,  province, 
or  duty. 

“  Dundeo  undertook  to  settle  the  dispute.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*2.  To  venture,  to  hazard. 

“  It  is  the  cowish  terror  of  his  spirit 
That  dares  not  undertake .” 

Shakesp.:  Lear ,  iv.  2. 

3.  To  promise,  to  guarantee ;  to  be  bound ;  to  war¬ 
rant.  (Shakesp. :  Titus  Andronicus,  i.) 

iin-der-tak'-er,  s.  [Eng.  undertak(e) ;  - er .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  undertakes  or  engages  to  perform  any 
office,  duty,  or  business ;  one  who  engages  in  any 
project  or  business. 

“And  yet  the  undertakers ,  nay  performers, 

Of  such  a  brave  and  glorious  enterprize.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Double  Marriage ,  v. 

2.  One  who  stipulates  or  covenants  to  perform 
any  work  for  another ;  a  contractor. 

“  Should  they  build  as  fast  as  write, 

’Twould  ruin  undertakers  quite.” 

Swift:  Miscellanies. 
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3.  Specif.,  a  tradesman  who  furnishes  everything 
necessary  for  funerals. 

“His  appearance  has  a  stronger  effect  on  my  spirits 
than  an  undertaker’s  shop.”  —  Goldsmith:  Good-Natured 
Man ,  i. 

II.  History : 

1.  Eng.  (  pi.) :  A  name  given,  about  1610,  to  certain 
members  or  the  British  Parliament  who  professed 
to  understand  the  temper  of  Parliament,  and  under¬ 
took  to  facilitate  King  James’  dealings  with  it  by 
putting  their  knowledge  at  his  service. 

2.  Scots:  A  name  given  to  one  of  a  party  of  Low¬ 
land  adventurers,  who,  in  the  reign  of  James  YI.,  by 
authority  of  the  crown,  attempted  to  colonize  some 
of  the  Hebrides,  and  so  displace  the  original  Celtic 
population.  (Scott.) 

un-der-tak'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Undertake.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  undertakes  or  engages  to  do 
any  business,  office,  or  duty. 

“  That  which  is  required  of  each  one  towardes  the  under¬ 
taking  of  this  aduenture.” — Hackluyt:  Voyages ,  iii.  185. 

2.  That  which  a  person  undertakes ;  a  business, 
work,  office,  or  project  which  a  person  undertakes, 
engages,  or  attempts  to  do  ;  an  enterprise. 

“  How  hard  an  undertaking  it  is  to  do  justice  to  Homer.” 
— Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad.  (Postscript.) 

3.  A  promise,  an  engagement,  an  obligation,  a 
guarantee. 

4.  The  business  or  occupation  of  an  undertaker  or 
manager  of  funerals. 

un-der-ten'-$,n-gf ,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
tenancy .]  A  tenancy  or  tenure  under  another  tenant 
or  lessee ;  the  tenure  or  position  of  an  undertenant. 

un'-der-ten-s^nt,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  English 
tenant.]  A  tenant  who  hires  and  holds  a  house, 
farm,  &c.,  from  another  tenant,  and  not  directly 
from  the  landlord. 

“Settle  and  secure  the  undertenants;  to  the  end  there 
may  be  a  repose  and  establishment  of  every  subject’s 
estate.” — Davies:  Hist,  of  Ireland. 

*un'-der- tide,  *un'-der-tlme,  subst.  fA.  S. 
undertld.]  [Undern.]  The  portion  or  division  of 
the  day  which  included  undern.  (Generally  used 
of  the  after  part  of  the  day.) 

“He,  coming  at  home  at  undertime ,  there  found 
The  fairest  creature  that  he  ever  saw.” 

Spenser :  F.  Q .,  HI.  vii.  18. 

un'-der-tone,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  tone.] 
A  low  or  subdued  tone  ;  a  tone  lower  than  usual. 

“He  says  in  an  undertone.” — Scribner’s  Magazine,  May, 
1877,  p,  471. 

undertook  ,  pret.  ofv.  [Undertake.] 

*un-der-turn',  v.  t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  English 
turn,  v.]  To  turn  upside  down  ;  to  subvert. 

un-der-val-\i-a  -tion,  subst.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
English  valuation .]  The  act  of  undervaluing;  a 
valuation  at  an  amount  below  the  real  value. 

“A  general  undervaluation  of  the  nature  of  sin.” — 
South:  Sermons ,  vol.  vii.,  ser.  5. 

un-der-val  -ue,  v.  t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  English 
value,  v.] 

1.  To  value,  rate,  or  estimate  below  the  proper 
value  or  worth. 

“  They  are  for  you,  sir; 

And  undervalue  not  the  worth  you  carry.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Custom  of  the  Country ,  iii.  2. 

2.  To  esteem  or  value  lightly;  to  treat  as  of  little 
worth ;  to  despise ;  to  think  little  of. 

“Men  know  but  little  of  each  other’s  real  character 
and  merit,  and  frequently  err  by  undervaluing  and  over¬ 
valuing  them.” — Knox:  Winter  Evening ,  Even.  45. 

un-der-val'-\ie,  s.  [Prefix  under-,  and  English 
value,  s.]  A  value  below  the  true  or  natural  value ; 
a  low  estimate  of  value  or  worth  ;  a  price  less  than 
the  real  worth. 

“The  unskilfulness,  carelessness,  or  knavery  of  the 
traders,  added  much  to  the  undervalue  and  discredit  of 
these  commodities  abroad.” — Temple. 

un-der-val'-\ied,  a.  [Pref.  under-,  and  English 
valued.] 

1.  Estimated  beneath  the  proper  value. 

*2.  Of  less  value  or  worth  ;  inferior  in  value. 

“  Being  ten  times  undervalued  to  tried  gold.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice ,  ii.  7. 

un-der-val'-u-er,  s.  [Eng.  undervalu(e) ;  -er.] 
One  who  undervalues  or  esteems  lightly. 

“My  next  and  last  example  shall  be  that  undervaluer 
of  money.” — Walton:  Angler ,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i. 

*un'-der-verse,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  En g. verse.] 
The  lower  or  second  verse. 


un  -der-view-er,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
viewer.]  An  underlooker  (q.  v.). 

“The  defendant’s  underviewer ,  a  short  time  before  the 
accident,  told  the  men  they  must  use  more  timber.” — 
London  Daily  Chronicle. 

*an  -der-wear,  s.  [Prefix  under-,  and  English 
wear,  s.] 

1.  A  wearing  under  the  outer  clothing ;  as,  clothes 
soiled  by  underwear. 

2.  The  state  of  being  worn  under  other  articles  of 
clothing. 

♦un-der-ween'-iiig,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
weening.]  Undervaluing. 

“  But  the  greatest  underweening  of  this  life  is  to  under¬ 
value  that  to  which  it  is  but  exordial.” — Browne :  Christian 
Morals ,  p.  847. 

un  der  went',  pret.  of  v.  [Undergo.] 

un'-der-wlng,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  wing,  s.]  A 
lower  or  posterior  wing. 

“His  gauzy  underwings.” — Southey :  Thalaba ,  iii. 

*iin  -der-witgh,  s.  [Prefix  itnder-,  and  English 
witch.]  A  subordinate  or  inferior  witch. 

*un  -der-wlt-ted,  a.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
witted.]  Half-witted,  silly. 

“  He  was  a  little  underwitted.”  —  Kennet:  Erasmus; 
Praise  of  Folly ,  p.  134. 

un  -der-WOQd,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  wood. 3 
Small  trees  and  shrubs  growing  among  large 
trees ;  coppice,  underbrush. 

“  Nature’s  unambitious  underwood.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion ,  bk.  vi. 

un -der-work,  subst .  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
work,  s.]  Subordinate  work  ;  petty  affairs. 

“Those  that  are  proper  for  war,  fill  up  the  laborious 
part  of  life,  and  carry  on  the  underwork  of  the  nation.” — 
Addison . 

un-der-work',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 

work,  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  work,  act2  or  practice  on  by  underhand 
means;  to  undermine;  to  destroy  by  clandestine 
means. 

“Adonijah  .  .  .  will  underwork  Solomon.” — Bp.  Halit 
Contempl. ;  Adonijah  Defeated. 

*2.  To  put  insufficient  work  or  labor  on. 

3.  To  work  at  a  less  price  than  ;  as,  One  carpenter 
underworks  another. 

*B.  Intrans .:  To  work  secretly  or  clandestinely. 

“He  raiseth  in  private  a  new  instrument,  one  Sertorius 
Macro,  and  by  him  underworketh.” — Ben  Jonson:  Sejanus. 
(Argument.) 

im'-der-work-er,  subst.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
worker.] 

*1.  One  who  underworks. 

2.  A  subordinate  worker  or  agent. 

“  But  here  indeed  Athanasius  guards  against  the  notion 
of  the  Son’s  being  an  underworker ,  in  the  low  Arian 
sense.” — Waterland:  Works ,  iii.  320. 

un  -der-work-man,  s.  [Pref .  under-,  and  Eng. 
workman.]  A  subordinate,  inferior,  or  lower  work¬ 
man. 

“Nor  would  they  hire  underworkmen  to  employ  their 
parts  and  learning  to  disarm  their  mother  of  all.” — Lesleys 

un-der-write  ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
write.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  write  under  or  beneath ;  to  subscribe. 

“She  spoke,  or  at  least  writ,  English  very  well,  aa 
appears  by  her  letter  underwritten.” — Strype:  Eccles.  Mem. 
Edw.  VI.  (an.  1552). 

2.  To  subscribe;  specifically,  to  subscribe  or  set 
one’s  name  to  a  policy  of  insurance,  as  an  under¬ 
writer  (q.  v.). 

“  Yes,  for  two  hundred,  underwrite  me,  do.” 

Ben  Jonson:  The  Devil  is  an  Ass,  iii.  L 

*3.  To  subscribe,  to  submit  to  ;  to  put  up  with. 

“ Underwrite  in  an  observing  kind 
His  humorous  predominance.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida ,  ii.  3 

B.  Intrans. :  To  follow  the  profession  of  an  under¬ 
writer  (q.  v.). 

un  -der-wrlt-er,  s.  [Eng.  underwrite) ;  -er.] 

Insurance ;  One  who  writes  his  name  at  the  foot 
of  a  policy  of  insurance.  On  some  policies,  only 
one  such  name  appears ;  on  others  several  names 
are  added,  when  each  party  thus  entering  his  name, 
is  said  to  “  take  a  line.”  The  system  still  prevails 
abroad,  but  there  are  also  numerous  companies 
whose  business  it  is  to  grant  marine  insurances.  Thu 
underwriters  of  American  cities  do  not  confine 
their  business  to  marine  insurance,  but  fire-risks, 
&c..  are  now  taken. 


bdil  bdy;  pout,  jdwl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  f. 

-clan,  -tian  =  sh^in.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  -sion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  =bel,  d$L 


‘Willy  answereth  every  underverse .” 

Spenser:  Shepherds  Calendar ;  August. 


“  Dangers  which  had  caused  many  sleepless  nights  to 
the  underwriters  of  Lombard  street.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 
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un-der-writ'-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  underwrite) ;  -ing.~\ 
The  practice  or  profession  of  an  underwriter. 

*iin-der-wrought'  (ought  as  at),  pret.  &  pa. 
par.  of  u.]  [Underwork,  v.] 

un-der-yoke ,  *un-dur-yoke,  v.  t.  [Prefix 
under-,  and  Eng.  yoke.]  To  bring  under  the  yoke ; 
to  make  subject. 

“And  he  [Nabugodonosor]  seide  histhenking  in  hymto 
ben,  that  al  the  erthe  he  shulde  vnduryoke  to  hie  empire.” 
—Wycliffe:  Judith  ii.  3. 

*un-de-s§end'-3,-ble,  *un-de-s$end  -i-ble,  adj. 
[Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  descendable .] 

1.  Not  capable  of  being  descended ;  hence,  unfath¬ 
omable. 

“The  undescenddble  abysm.” 

Tennyson:  Harold,  i.  1. 

2.  Not  capable  of  descending  to  heirs. 
*un-de-scrlb-g.-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

describable .]  Not  capable  of  being  described;  in¬ 
describable. 

“Let  these  describe  the  undescribable.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  53. 
un  de-scribed  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
described .]  Not  described,  defined,  delineated,  or 
depicted. 

“The  undescribed  coast.” — Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  iv. 

un-de-scrled  ,  adj.  [Pref.  im-(l),and  English 
descried .]  Not  descried,  discovered,  or  seen. 

“A  witness  undescried.” 

Cowper:  The  Queen’s  Visit  to  London. 
*un-de-§erve’,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
deserve .]  Not  to  deserve. 

“They  have  deserved  much  more  of  these  nations  than 
they  have  undeserved.” — Milton:  Ruptures  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth. 

un-de-§erved',  adj.  [Pref .  un-  (1) ,  and  English 
deserved .]  Not  deserved;  not  merited. 

“Much  deserved,  and  some  undeserved,  censure.”  — 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

un-de-sjerv’-ed-ljf,  adv.  [Eng .undeserved;  - ly .] 
Without  desert  or  merit,  whether  good  or  ill. 

“One  of  those  athletic  brutes  whom  undeservedly  we 
call  heroes.”— Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite.  (Ded.) 

*un-de-§erv'-ed-ness,  s.  [English  undeserved; 
-wess.j  The  quality  or  state  of  being  undeserved. 

“But  the  reverence  of  the  man,  or  undeservedness  of 
his  wrongs.”—  Wood:  Athence  Oxon.,  vol.  i. 

un-de-§erv-er,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
deserver .]  One  who  is  not  deserving  or  worthy ; 
one  who  has  no  desert  or  merit. 

“To  sell  and  mart  your  offices  for  gold 
To  undeservers.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  3. 
un-de-§erv'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
deserving .] 

1.  Not  deserving  ;  not  having  any  merit  or  worth. 
“Or,  mingling  with  the  suitors’  haughty  train, 

Not  undeserving  some  support  obtain.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xv.  335. 

2.  Not  deserving,  not  meriting  (with  of)  ;  as,  He  is 
undeserving  of  blame. 

tun-de-§erv'-Ing  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  undeserving ; 
-ly.]  Undeservedly. 

*un-de-sev  -ered,  a.  [Undissevered.] 
un-de-§igned'  (g  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  designed.]  Not  designed;  not  intended;  un¬ 
intentional. 

“An  example  of  undesigned  coincidence.” — Paley:  Evi¬ 
dences,  pt.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 

un-de-§Ign’-ed-ly  (g  silent),  adverb.  [English 
undesigned ;  -ly.]  In  an  undesigned  manner;  with¬ 
out  design  or  intention  ;  unintentionally. 

“Those  who  undesignedly  pervert  scripture.” — Water- 
land:  Works,  v.  151. 

un-de-§Ign  -ed-ness  (g  silent),  subst.  [English 
undesigned ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
undesigned  or  unintentional. 

“  The  undesignedness  of  the  agreemeilts  (which  unde¬ 
signedness  is  gathered  from  their  latency).” — Paley:  Evi¬ 
dences,  ch.  vii. 

un-de-§ign'-!ng  ( g  silent),  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  designing.]  Not  having  any  underhand 
design  or  intention;  free  from  craft,  fraud,  or 
fraudulent  purpose  ;  artless,  upright. 

“  I  live  as  undesigning 
And  harmless  as  a  child.” 

Cowper:  A  Child  of  God. 

un-de-§ir  -a-ble,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
desirable.]  Not  desirable;  not  to  be  desired  or 
■wished  for. 

“  It  will  provoke  the  better  part  of  their  inferiors  to 
think  ill  of  them,  which  is  a  very  undesirable  thing.” — 
Seeker:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  5. 


un-de-§ired',  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (l),and  English 
desired.]  Not  desired ;  not  wished  for ;  not  solic¬ 
ited. 

“Not  undesir'd  by  me 

They  came.”  Cowper:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xii. 

un-de-§ir  -ing,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
desiring.]  Not  desiring  or  wishing ;  careless. 

“  Affectionate  and  undesiring.” 

Thomson:  Spring,  677. 

uQ-de-§ir  -ous,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
desirous.]  Not  desirous,  not  anxious. 

“  l Jndesirous  of  distinction.” — Knox:  Winter  Evenings, 
even.  55. 

*un-de-spair  -ing,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
despairing.]  Not  despairing;  not  yielding  to  de¬ 
spair. 

“  Anson,  with  steady  undespairing  breast, 
Endur’d.”  Dyer:  Fleece,  iv. 

*un-de-spon  -dent,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
despondent.]  Not  despondent ;  not  giving  way  to 
despondency. 

*un-des'-tined,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  des¬ 
tined.]  Not  destined  or  predestined. 

un-de-strdy'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
destroyable.]  Not  destroyable  ;  incapable  of  being 
destroyed ;  indestructible. 

“  Looked  upon  by  most  of  the  chemists  as  more  unde- 
stroyable  than  gold  itself.” — Boyle:  Works,  iii.  283. 

un-de  stroyed  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
destroyed.]  Not  destroyed,  not  annihilated. 

“The  wish  is  impious;  but,  oh  ye! 

Yet  undestroy' d,  be  warned.” 

Byron:  Heaven  and  Earth,  i.  3. 

un-de-ter  -mln-u  ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  determinable.]  Not  determinable;  incapable 
of  being  determined  or  decided. 

“  Pertinacious  disputing  about  things  unnecessary, 
undeterminable,  and  unprofitable.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Liberty 
of  Prophesying.  (Ep.  Ded.) 

un-de-ter-mln-ate,  adject.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  determinate.]  Not  determinate;  not  settled 
or  certain;  indeterminate. 

“Thus  would  not  he  admit,  or  leave  any  thing,  as  far 
forth  as  possibly  might  otherwise  be,  infinite  and  unde¬ 
terminate.” — P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  630. 

un-de-ter-min-ate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  undetermin¬ 
ate;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  undeter¬ 
minate  ;  indeterminateness  ;  uncertainty ;  unsettled 
state. 

“The  idea  of  a  free  agent  is  undeterminateness  to  one 
part,  before  he  has  made  choice.” — More:  Div.  Dialogues. 

un-de-ter-mln-a-tion,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  determination.]  The  absence  of  determina¬ 
tion  ;  indecision  ;  uncertainty  of  mind. 

“Left,  barely  to  the  undetermination,  incertainty,  and 
unsteadiness  of  the  operation  of  his  faculties.” — Hale: 
Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  61. 

un-de-ter -mined,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
determined.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Not  determined  ;  not  decided ;  not  settled ;  un¬ 
decided. 

“  But  one  question  .  .  .  was  still  undetermined.” — 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  Not  limited;  not  defined;  indeterminate. 

“Yet  undetermined  or  to  live,  or  die.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xv.  595. 

*3.  Indefinite,  vague. 

“  Either  by  avoiding  to  answer,  or  by  general  and  un¬ 
determined  answers.” — Seeker:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  7. 

II.  Math.:  Not  actually  determined,  ascertained, 
or  known,  as  distinguished  from  indeterminate, 
which  cannot  be  known.  The  two  terms  are  some¬ 
times  confounded. 

un-de-terred',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
deterred.]  Not  deterred ;  not  frightened  or  daunted. 

“  Undeterred, 

Perhaps  incited,  rather,  by  these  shocks.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

un-de-test'-Ing,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
detesting.]  Not  detesting ;  without  a  feeling  of  ab¬ 
horrence  or  detestation. 

“  Who  these,  indeed,  can  undetesting  see  ?” 

Thomson:  Liberty,  v,  293. 

un-de  -vl-at-lng,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
deviating.]  Not  deviating;  not  wandering  or  de¬ 
parting  from  a  rule,  principle,  or  purpose  ;  steady, 
steadfast,  regular. 

“  The  undeviating  and  punctual  sun.” 

Cowper:  Task ,  vi.  127. 

*uh-dev-Il  (or  as  un-devl),  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2), 
and  Eng.  devil.)  To  free  from  the  possession  or  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  devil ;  to  exorcise. 

“  The  boy  .  .  .  would  not  be  undeviled  by  all  their 

exorcisms.” — Fuller:  Church  Hist.,  X.  iv.  54. 


un-de-vi§ed',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
devised.]  Not  devised  or  bequeathed  by  will. 

*un-de-VOt-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  de¬ 
voted.]  Not  devoted ;  having  no  devotion  or  affec¬ 
tion. 

“  Two  popular  men,  and  most  undevoted  to  the  church.” 
— Clarendon:  Civil  War,  i.  117. 

un-de-VO  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
devotion.]  Absence  or  want  of  devotion. 

“  The  negligence  and  undevotion  of  the  people.” — 
Jewel:  Replie  vnto  M.  Hardinge,  p.  14. 

tun-de-vout',  *un-de-vowte,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng,  devout.]  Not  devout ;  irreligious  ;  having 
no  devotion. 

“  An  undevout  astronomer  is  mad.” 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  ix.  773. 

*un-de-vout'-lf ,  *un-de-vot-lich,  adv.  [Eng. 
undevout ; -ly .]  In  an  undevout  manner ;  without 
devotion. 

“  Youre  matynes,  and  meny  of  youre  houres, 

Aren  don  vndevotlich.”  Piers  Plowman,  p.  7. 

*un-dl'-a-demed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
diademed.]  Not  crowned  with  a  diadem. 

un-dl-aph'-a-nous,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
diaphanous .]  Not  diaphanous  ;  not  transparent  or 
pellucid ;  opaque. 

“A  mass  undiaphanous  and  white.” — Boyle:  Works, 
iii.  57. 

undid’,  pret.  of  v.  [Undo.] 

*un-dlf  -f  er-en-glng,  a.  [Pref.  un- ( 1) ;  Eng. 
differenc{e) ;  -ing.]  Not  making  any  difference. 
“An  undifferencing  difference.” — Fuller:  Worthies,  i.  339. 
*un-dig’-en-ous,  a.  [Lat.  unda=&  wave,  and 
gigno  (pa.  t.  genui)  —  to  produce.]  Generated  by  or 
owing  origin  to  water. 

un-dl-gest'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 

digested.] 

1.  Lit.:  Not  digested;  not  concocted  or  acted 
upon  by  the  stomach. 

“This  boy  has  been  tampering  with  something  that 
lies  in  his  stomach  undigested.” — Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s 
Progress,  pt.  ii. 

2.  Fig.:  Not  properly  prepared,  arranged,  or  re¬ 
duced  to  order ;  crude. 

“His  reading,  too,  though  undigested,  was  of  immense 
extent.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

*un-dl-gest’-i-ble,  *un-dl-gest'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref. 

un-  (1),  and  Eng.  digestible.]  Not  digestible  ;  indi¬ 
gestible. 

“He  was  besieged  with  continual  and  undigestable  incen¬ 
tives  of  the  clergy.” — Drayton:  Polyolbion,  6.  17.  (Note.) 

*un-dlght'  Cgli  silent),  *un-deight,  v.  t.  [Pref. 
un- (2),  and  Eng.  dight ,  v.]  To  put  off ;  to  lay  off 
or  aside,  as  dress  or  ornaments. 

“His  mail’d  habergeon  she  did  undight.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  v.  31. 

un-dlg’-nl-fled,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  dig¬ 
nified.]  Not  dignified  ;  not  characterized  by  or  con¬ 
sistent  with  dignity  ;  wanting  in  dignity. 

“  The  undignified  vivacity  of  nations.” — Knox:  Essays, 
No.  3. 

*un-dlked',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  diked.] 
Not  furnished  with  a  dike  or  fence. 

“  Beyond  the  dike  and  the  undik’d  pales.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xv.  311. 

*un-dll'-l-gent,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  dili¬ 
gent.]  Not  diligent,  assiduous,  or  persevering. 

“As  uncertain  of  Christ,  yea,  as  undiligent  after  him.” 
— Leighton:  On  1  Peter  v.  19. 

*un-dil'-I-gent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  undiligent ;  -ly.] 
Without  diligence,  care,  or  perseverance. 

“Commenting  this  place  not  undiligently.” — Milton: 
Tetrachordon. 

un-dl-lut -ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
diluted.]  Not  diluted.  {Lit.  &  fig.) 

“  Had  quaff’d 
Much  undiluted  milk.” 

Cowper:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  ix. 

*un-dl-mln’-lsh-e,-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  diminishable .]  Not  capable  of  being  dimin¬ 
ished,  lessened,  or  decreased. 

“Not  only  immovable,  but  undiminishable  and  unim- 
pairable.” — More:  Philos.  Cabbala.  (App.) 

un-dl-mln’-Ished,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
diminished.]  Not  diminished,  limited,  or  decreased. 

“Whose  popularity  has  remained  undiminished." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

un-di  -nu,  Un-dl-na,  s.  [Undine.] 

1.  Palceont.  {of  the  form  undina) :  A  genus  of 
Coelacanthidse,  from  the  Lias. 

2.  Astron.  {of  the  form  Undina);  [Asteroid,  92.] 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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undisposed 


fjn'-dine,  s.  [Lat.  unda=a  wave.] 

Paracelsian  system:  A  water  nymph;  an  imagi¬ 
nary  being  inhabiting  water,  and  possessing  many 
characteristics  in  common  with  the  salamanders 
living  in  fire,  the  sylphs  living  in  the  air,  and  the 
gnomes  living  in  the  earth.  The  Undines  had  not 
originally  a  soul,  but  intermarrying  with  human 
beings  they  obtained  one,  and  became  liable  to  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  humanity. 

un-dlnt  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (11,  and  Eng.  dinted.'] 
Not  dinted;  not  impressed  by  blows. 

“And  bear  back 
Our  targes  undinted.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  6. 

un-dl  -0-§esed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  dio- 
cesed.]  Not  holding  or  preferred  to  a  diocese. 

“  Undiocesed,  unrevenu’d,  unlorded.” — Milton:  Reform, 
in  England,  bk.  i. 

un-dlpped',  *un-dipt  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and 
Eng.  dipped.]  Not  dipped;  not  sunk. 

“Thou  had’st  a  soft  Egyptian  heel  undipp’d.” 

Dryden:  Cleomenes,  iv. 

*un-dl-rect',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  direct.] 
To  misdirect,  to  mislead. 

“  Make  false  fires  to  undirect  seamen  in  a  tempest.” — 
Fuller. 

*un-di~rect-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
directed .] 

1.  Not  directed,  managed,  or  guided  ;  unguided. 

“Left  like  a  ship  in  a  storm,  amidst  all  the  raging 

surges,  unruled,  undirected  of  any.” — Spenser:  State  of 
Ireland. 

2.  Not  having  a  direction  or  address  on;  unad¬ 
dressed. 

“In  the  same  month  of  September  there  was  a  letter 
undirected,  but  I  suppose  to  the  aforesaid  personages.” — 
Strype:  Eccles.  Mem.;  Edw.  IV.  (an.  1551.) 

un-di-rect  -If,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
directly.]  Not  directly;  indirectly. 

“Directly  or  undirectly,  secretly  or  openly.” — Strype: 
Eccles.  Mem.;  Henry  VIII.,  No.  64. 

un-dls-band’-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
disbanded.]  Not  disbanded;  not  dismissed  from 
military  service. 

“And  so  kept  them  undisbanded  till  very  near  the 
month  wherein  that  rebellion  broke  forth.” — Milton: 
Eikonoklastes,  §  10. 

*un-di§-cern -?.-ble  (c  as  z),  a.  [Undiscerni- 
ble.] 

un-dl§-cerned'  (c  as  z),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  discerned.]  Not  discerned ;  not  observed ;  not 
perceived  or  remarked. 

“Truths  undiscem’ d  but  by  that  holy  light.” 

Cowper:  Task,  iii.  242. 

*un-dl§-cern' -ed-ly  (C  as  z),  adv.  [Eng.  undis¬ 
cerned;  -ly.]  Not  in  a  manner  to  be  discerned,  dis¬ 
covered,  or  noticed;  so  as  not  to  be  discerned; 
imperceptibly. 

“Death  has  undiscernedly  stolen  upon  them.” — Boyle: 
Works,  ii.  447. 

un-di§-cern'-I-ble,  *un-dl§-cern-a,-ble  (c  as 

z),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  discernible.] 

1.  Incapable  of  being  discerned,  seen,  or  discov¬ 
ered  ;  invisible,  imperceptible. 

“  That  building  undiscernable  by  mortal  eyes.” — Hooker: 
Of  Justification,  g  23. 

*2.  Not  to  be  seen  through;  not  to  have  one’s 
deeds  perceived. 

“  To  think  I  can  be  undiscernible.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 

un-di§-cern-i-ble-ness  (C  as  z),  s.  [Eng.  un¬ 
discernible;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
undiscernible. 

“  Their  remoteness,  subtility,  and  undiscernibleness.” — 
Ellis:  Knowledge  of  Divine  Things,  p.  84. 

un-di§-cern  -l-bly,  *un-di§-cern'-a-bly  (c  as 

Z ),adv.  [En g.  undiscernib(le)  ;  -ly.]  In  an  undis¬ 
cernible  manner;  invisibly,  imperceptibly. 

“While  one  habit  lessens,  another  may  undiscemibly 
increase.” — Taylor:  Id.  of  Repentance,  ch.  v.,  §  6. 

un-di§-cern’-ing  (c  as  z),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  discerning.]  Not  discerning ;  not  making  just 
distinctions  ;  wanting  in  or  not  exercising  judgment 
or  discernment. 

“These  calumnies,  indeed,  could  find  credit  only  with 
the  undiscerning  multitude.” — Macaulay:  History  England, 

ch.  iv. 

un-dls-9barged',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
discharged.] 

1.  Not  discharged;  not  dismissed  ;  not  freed  from 
obligation. 

“Those  we  must 

Hold  still  in  readiness  and  undischarged.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Sejanus,  v.  3. 

2.  Not  fulfilled ;  not  carried  out ;  as,  a  duty  undis¬ 
charged. 


*un-dis  -9!  plin-g,-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  disciplinable.]  Not  able  to  be  disciplined; 
not  susceptible  of  discipline. 

“Such  as  are  undisciplinable,  are,  after  some  years  of 
probation,  sent  away.” — Hale :  Contemp.;  Of  Self-Denial. 

un-dis  -9l-pllned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
disciplined.]  Not  disciplined;  not  duly  exercised, 
trained,  or  taught;  not  brought  under  discipline; 
untrained,  raw. 

“An  undisciplined  army.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch* 
xxiii. 

un-dIs-clo§e',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  dis¬ 
close.]  Not  to  disclose  ;  to  keep  close  or  secret. 

“Whate’er  there  be  between  you  undisclosed.” 

Byron:  Lara,  i.  23. 

*un-d.is-c6m  -f It-ed,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  discomfited.]  Not  discomfited,  defeated,  or 
routed. 

.  “Andsohelde  themselfe  undiscomfitted  the  space  of 
ii.  houres.” — Berners:  Froissart;  Cronycle,  vol.  i.,  chap, 
ccxlix. 

*un-d!s-cord  ant,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
discordant.]  Not  discordant. 

*un-dis-cord-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
discording.]  Not  disagreeing,  discordant,  or  dis¬ 
sonant. 

“We  on  earth,  with  undiscording  voice, 

May  rightly  answer  that  melodious  noise.” 

Milton:  At  a  Solemn  Music . 

♦iin-dls-cour  -aged  (aged  as  Iged),  a.  [Pref. 

mm- (1),  and  Eng.  discouraged.]  Not  discouraged; 
undismayed. 

“Mr.  Banks,  however,  returned  undiscouraged  by  his 
first  expedition.” — Cook:  First  Voyage.  (Introd.) 

*un-dis-coursed  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
discoursed,  j  Not  discoursed  of  ;  not  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  discourse,  or  discussion  ;  silent. 

“We  would  submit  .  .  .  with  undiscoursed  obedi¬ 
ence.”—  Backet:  Life  of  Williams,  i.  130. 

un-dis-cov -er-g,-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  discoverable. J  Not  discoverable;  incapable 
of  being  discovered. 

“An  easy,  undiscoverable  cheat.” — Rogers.  ( Todd .) 

*un-dIs-cov  -er-^-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  undiscover- 
ab{le) ;  -ly.]  In  an  undiscoverable  manner;  so  as 
not  to  be  capable  of  discovery. 

“Secretly  and  undiscoverably  soliciting  my  soul  to 
sin  against  thee.” — Hale:  Meditations  upon  the  Lord’s 
Prayer. 

un-dis-cov  ered,  a.  [Pref.  un -  (1),  and  Eng. 
discovered.]  Not  discovered  ;  not  seen  or  descried; 
unknown ;  not  found  out. 

“Thou  openest  the  mysterious  gate 
Into  the  future’s  undiscovered  land.” 

Longfellow :  To  a  Child. 

un-dis-creet',  *un-dis-crete,  adj.  [Prefix  un- 
(1),  and  English  discreet.]  Notdiscreet;  indiscreet, 
imprudent. 

“If  thou  be  among  the  undiscreet,  observe  the  time.” — 
Ecclus.  xxvii.  12. 

un-dls-creet -ly,  adv.  [Eng.  undiscreet;  -ly.] 
In  an  indiscreet  manner  ;  indiscreetly,  imprudently. 

“Though  what  thou  didst  were  undiscreetly  done, 

’  Twas  meant  well.”  Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Philaster,  v. 

un-dis-creet'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  undiscreet ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  indiscreet ;  indiscreet¬ 
ness. 

“The  heddie  undiscreetnesse  of  the  oratours.” — Udall: 
Apoph.  of  Erasmus,  p.  328. 

un-dis-cre -tion,  *un-dis-cre-ti-oun,  subst. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  discretion.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  indiscreet ;  indiscretion. 

“In  great  folly  and  undiscretioun.” 

Lydgate :  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  iii. 

un-dls-crlm'-m-at-ing,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and 
English  discriminating.]  Not  discriminating ;  not 
distinguishing  or  making  a  difference. 

“  Hurl  the  spear 
At  once  with  undiscriminating  aim.” 

Cowper:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xxii. 

*un-dis-cussed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
discussed.]  Not  discussed  ;  not  argued  or  debated. 

“No  circumstance  remains  undiscussed.” — Bp.  Hall: 
Christ  Transfigured,  pt.  ii. 

*un-di-§ea§ed',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1)  ,  and  English 
diseased.]  Free  from  disease. 

“The  vigorous  race 

Of  undiseased  mankind.”  Byron:  Manfred,  iii.  2. 

*un-dis-f  lg  -ured,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
disfigured.]  Not  disfigured;  free  from  disfigure¬ 
ment. 

“Yet  undisfigur’d  or  in  limb  or  face, 

All  fresh  he  lies,  with  every  living  grace.”. 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xxiv.  509. 

un.-dls-gra.9ed',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  English 
disgraced.]  Not  disgraced ;  free  from  disgrace. 


un-dls-grun'-tled,  a.  [Pref.  un-,  and  fanciful 
word  disgruntle = to  vex  or  disturb.]  Serene,  com¬ 
posed,  undisturbed. 

un-dls-gul§'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
disguisable.]  Not  disguisable;  not  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  disguised. 

un-dls-gui§ed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  dis¬ 
guised.]  Not  disguised  ;  not  covered  or  hidden,  as 
with  a  mark  or  false  outward  show ;  hence,  open, 
frank,  plain. 

“  The  very  truth  I  undisguis’d  declare.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xvii.  18. 

iin-dis-hon  -ored,  *un-dis-hon'-oured  (h  si¬ 
lent),.  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  dishonored.] 
Not  dishonored,  not  disgraced. 

“  Still  undishonour’ d,  or  by  word  or  deed, 

Thy  house,  for  me,  remains.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xxii.  850. 

*iin-dis-j dined',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  dis¬ 
joined.]  Not  disjoined;  not  disunited,  separated, 
or  parted. 

“  While  yet  the  planks  sustain 

This  tempest  undisjoin’ d,  I  will  abide.” 

Cowper :  Homer’s  Odyssey,  v. 

un-dis-may'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
dismayable.]  That  cannot  be  dismayed ;  fearless. 

“His  undismayable  courage.” — Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  iii. 

un-dis-mayed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  dis¬ 
mayed.]  Not  dismayed;  not  terrified;  not  dis¬ 
heartened  or  daunted. 

“Ulysses,  undismay’ d, 

Soon  with  redoubled  force  the  wound  repaid.” 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xix.  528. 

*un-dis-missed',  a.  [Pref.  wit-  (1),  and  English 
dismissed.]  Not  dismissed;  not  sent  away  or  dis¬ 
charged. 

“  Their  valiant  band 

Still  undismiss’d,  Achilles  thus  bespake.” 

Cowper:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xxiii. 

*un-dis-o-blIg'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
disobliging.]  Not  disobliging ;  inoffensive. 

“All  this  he  would  have  expatiated  upon,  with  connec¬ 
tions  of  the  discourses,  and  the  most  easy,  undisobliging 
transitions.” — Broome. 

*un-dls-pat9bed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
dispatched.]  Not  transacted,  completed,  or  carried 
through. 

“  [The  bill]  lay  undispatched,  by  reason  that  sessions 
ended  within  two  or  three  days  after  it  came  before 
them.” — Strype:  Eccles.  Mem.  Edw.  VI.  (an.  1548). 

*un-dIs-pens  -?L-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 

dispensable.] 

1.  That  cannot  be  dispensed  with  ;  indispensable. 

“Things  whereunto  everlasting,  immutable,  undispens- 

able  observation  did  belong.”  —  Hooker:  Eccles.  Pol., 
bk.  vii. 

2.  Unavoidable. 

“A  necessary  and  undispensable  famine  in  a  camp.” — 
Fuller. 

3.  Excluded  from  dispensation. 

*un-dis-pensed  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
dispensed.] 

1.  Not  dispensed. 

2.  Not  freed  from  obligation. 

*un-dls-pens-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
dispensing .]  Not  allowing  to  be  dispensed  with. 

“Such  an  undispensing  covenant  as  Moses  made.” — 
Milton;  Doct.  of  Divorce,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

*un-dls-persed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
dispersed.]  Not  dispersed;  not  scattered;  indis- 
persed. 

“We  have  all  the  redolence  of  the  perfumes  we  burn 
upon  his  altars;  the  smoke  doth  vanish  ere  it  can  reach 
the  sky;  and  whilst  it  is  undispersed  it  but  clouds  it.”— 
Boyle. 

*un-dis-plt-e-0us,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
dispiteous.]  Not  unfeeling  ;  not  heartless  or  cruel. 

“For  saue  onely  a  looke  piteous, 

Of  womanhood  undispiteous .” 

Chaucer:  Dreme. 

*un-dis-played  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
displayed.]  Not  displayed;  not  unfurled;  furled. 

“Their  flashing  banners,  folded  still  on  high, 

Yet  undisplay’d.” 

Byron:  Heaven  and  Earth,  i.  3. 

*un-dls-plea§ed  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un- (1),  and  Eng. 
displeased.]  Not  displeased,  offended,  or  angered. 

‘‘Undispleased  he  of  time  past.” 

Chaucer:  Dreme. 

*un-dIs-po§e',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
dispose.]  To  disincline ;  to  make  indisposed. 

un-dis-p6§ed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  dis¬ 
posed.] 

*1.  Indisposed  ;  having  the  health  somewhat  out 
of  order. 


bdil,  b<5y;  pout,  jdwl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


9hi.11,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d?l. 


undi  visible 
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*2.  Not  disposed;  not  inclined. 

“  I  shall  break  that  merry  sconce  of  yours, 

That  stands  on  tricks,  when  I  am  undisposed.” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  2. 

3.  Not  disposed  of;  not  set  apart,  appropriated, 
■or  allocated.  (With  of.) 

“One  remained  undisposed  of." — Cook:  Third  Voyage, 
'bk.  ii.,  cli.  vii. 

un-d!s-po§  -ed-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  undisposed; 
-ness.)  The  quality  of  being  undisposed  or  indis¬ 
posed  ;  indisposition. 

*un-dls-punged',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
< dispunged .]  Not  expunged. 

“The  defense  should  remain  undispunged." — Hacket: 
Life  of  Williams,  ii.  120. 

un-dis-put'-U-ble,  a.  [Pref,  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
disputable.)  Not  disputable;  not  able  to  be  dis- 
uted  or  not  permitted  to  be  disputed ;  that  cannot 
e  disputed,  questioned,  or  controverted ;  indisput¬ 
able,  unquestionable. 

“Some  of  the  most  arrant  undisputable  blockheads.” — 
Addison:  Spectator,  No.  58. 

un-dls-put  -3,-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  undisputable ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indisputable 
or  undisputable;  indisputableness. 

un-dis-put  ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eug.  dis¬ 
puted.)  Not  disputed,  questioned,  controverted  or 
■contested. 

“His  abilities,  his  experience,  and  his  munificent 
kindness,  made  him  the  undisputed  chief  of  the  refu¬ 
gees.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

*un-dls-put  -ed-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  undisputed ;  -ly.) 
Indisputably,  unquestionably. 

*un-dls-qul -et-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  Eng. 
disquieted.)  Not  disquieted,  discomposed,  or 

alarmed. 

“If  you,  O  Parthians,  undisquieted, 

I  ever  left.”  May :  Lucan;  Pharsalia,  Viii. 

un-dis-sem-bled  (bled  as  held),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(l),and  Eng.  dissembled.)  Not  dissembled;  open, 
undisguised,  unfeigned. 

“Undissembled  hate.” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  400. 

un-dls-sem'-bllng,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
•dissembling.)  Not  dissembling;  free  from  dissim¬ 
ulation  ;  open,  honest. 

“His  undissembling  heart.” 

Cowper:  Conversation,  710. 

*un-dls-sev  -ered,  *un-de-sev-ered,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  English  dissevered.)  Not  severed  or 
divided;  united. 

"If  they  do  assail  undissevered,  no  force  can  well  with¬ 
stand  them.” — Patten,  in  Eng.  Garner,  iii.  110. 

*un-dls-sl-pat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  mm- (1),  and  Eng. 
■dissipated.)  Not  dissipated  or  scattered. 

“Such  little  primary  masses  as  our  proposition  men¬ 
tions,  may  remain  undissipated.” — Boyle. 

*un-di§-§olv'-g,-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
dissolvable.) 

1.  Not  dissolvable ;  incapable  of  being  dissolved 
■or  melted. 

*2.  Incapable  of  being  dissolved,  broken,  or  loos¬ 
ened  ;  indissolvable. 

“That  holy  knot,  which,  ty’d  once,  all  mankind 
Agree  to  hold  sacred  and  undissolvable." 

Rowe:  Tamerlane,  iii. 

un-dI§-§olved  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  dis¬ 
solved.) 

1.  Not  dissolved ;  not  melted. 

“The  snowy  weight,  lies  undissolved.” 

Cowper:  Task,  ▼.  99. 

2.  Not  dissolved,  broken,  or  loosened. 

“That  firm  and  undissolved  knot, 

Betwixt  their  neighb’ring  French  and  bord’ring 

Scot.”  Drayton:  Queen  Isabel  to  Mortimer. 

*un-dl§-§0lv'-lng,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (l),and  Eng. 
dissolving.)  Not  dissolving ;  not  melting. 

“Where  undissolving,  from  the  first  of  time, 

Snows  swell  on  snows  amazing  to  the  sky.” 

Thomson:  Winter,  904. 

*un-dls-tem-pered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
distempered.)  Free  from  distemper,  disease,  or 
perturbation ;  not  disorganized,  disordered,  dis¬ 
eased,  or  disturbed. 

“With  undistempered  and  unclouded  spirit.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

un-dls-tinct-Ive,  a.  [Prefix  mu- (1),  and  Eng. 
distinctive.)  Making  no  distinctions  ;  indiscrimin- 
ating. 

un-dis-tlnct  -ljf,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
distinctly.)  Not  distinctly;  indistinctly,  indefin¬ 
itely,  indiscriminately. 

“Equalling  undistinctly  crimes  with  errors.” — Hooker: 
Eccles.  Politie,  bk.  v.,  §  68. 


*un-dis-tlh'-gulsh-u-ble  (gu  as  gw),  a.  [Pref. 

un-  (1),  and  English  distinguishable.)  Not  distin¬ 
guishable;  notable  to  be  distinguished;  indistin¬ 
guishable. 

“An  influence  inscrutable,  and  generally  undistinguish- 
able  by  us.” — Paley:  Evidences  of  Christianity,  pt.  iii.,  ch. 
viii. 

*un-dis-tln'-gulsh-a-bl^  (gu  as  gw),  adverb. 
[Eng.  undistinguishab(le) ;  -ly.)  In  an  undistin- 
guishable  manner ;  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  or  known  apart ;  indiscriminately. 

“Hats  .  .  .  undistinguishably  worn  by  soldiers,  es¬ 

quires,  &c.” — Tatler,  No.  270. 

un-dis-tln-gulshed  (gu  as  gw),  a.  [Prefix  un¬ 
it),  and  Eng.  distinguished.) 

1.  Without  any  distinctive  mark  or  sign;  so  as 
not  to  be  distinguished  or  discerned. 

“All  undistinguished  in  the  glade, 

My  sires’  glad  home  is  prostrate  laid.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  v.  10. 

2.  Not  distinguished;  not  so  marked  as  to  be 
known  from  each  other;  not  defined  or  discrimi¬ 
nated. 

“From  pole  to  pole  is  undistinguished  blaze.” 

Thomson:  Summer,  436. 

*3.  Not  treated  with  any  particular  respect. 

“  Even  mighty  Pam  .  .  .  now  destitute  of  aid, 

Falls  undistinguished  by  the  victor  Spade!” 

Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock,  iii.  64. 

4.  Not  separated  or  distinguished  from  others  by 
any  extraordinary  quality  or  eminence ;  not  emi¬ 
nent,  not  famous. 

“  Undistinguished  from  the  crowd 
By  wealth  or  dignity.”  Cowper:  Task,  i.  592. 

*5.  Incalculable,  unaccountable. 

“  O  undistinguished  space  of  woman’s  will!” 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  iv.  6. 

un-dls-tln'-gulsh-lng  (guasgw).a.  [Pref.un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  distinguishing.)  Not  distinguishing 
or  discriminating ;  making  no  distinction  or  differ¬ 
ence. 

“  Wit,  undistinguishing,  is  apt  to  strike 
The  guilty  and  not  guilty,  both  alike.” 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  101. 

*un-dls~tort-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
distorted.)  Not  distorted,  twisted,  or  wrenched. 

“The  undistorted  suggestions  of  his  own  heart.” — More: 
Song  of  the  Soul.  (Pref.) 

un-dls-tract'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
distracted.  ]  Not  distracted  ;  not  perplexed  by  con¬ 
trariety  or  multiplicity  of  thoughts  or  decrees. 

“To  admit  him  to  a  yet  closer,  a  more  immediate  and 
more  undistracted  communion  with  himself.” — Boyle: 
W'orks,  i.  276.  ^ 

*un-dis-tract'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  undistracted; 
-Ifi.)  In  an  undistracted  manner  ;  without  distrac¬ 
tion  or  perplexity  from  contrariety  or  multiplicity 
of  thoughts  or  desires. 

“To  devote  themselves  more  undistractedly  to  God.” — 
Boyle:  Works,  i.  254. 

*un-dis-tract -ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  undistracted; 
-ness.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  free  from  dis¬ 
traction. 

“  To  disturb  that  calmnsss  of  mind  and  undistractedness 
of  thought  that  are  wont  to  be  requisite  to  happy  specula¬ 
tions.” — Boyle:  Works,  i.  3.  (To  the  Header. ) 

un-dis  tract -Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-,  (1),  and  Eng. 
distracting.)  Not  distracting ;  not  drawing  the  mind 
toward  a  variety  of  objects. 

“It  were  good  we  used  more  easy  and  undistracting  dili¬ 
gence  for  the  increasing  of  these  treasures.” — Leighton: 
Expos.  Led.  on  Psalm  xix. 

un-dls-tressed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  andEng.  dis¬ 
tressed.)  Free  from  agitation,  anxiety,  or  distress 
of  mind. 

“Undisturb’d  and  undistress’ d.” 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe,  vii. 

un-dis-trib  -u-ted,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
distributed.) 

1.  Ord.  Lana. :  Not  distributed. 

2.  Logic:  (See  the  compound.) 

undistributed-middle,  s. 

Logic:  A  fallacy  arising  from  a  violation  of  the 
rule  that  the  middle  term  must  be  distributed  ( i .  e., 
by  being  the  subject  of  a  universal  or  the  predicate 
of  a  negative  proposition)  at  least  once  in  the 
premises.  The  subjoined  syllogism  exemplifies  this 
fallacy : 

Some  animals  are  beasts  ; 

Some  animals  are  birds  ;  therefore 
Some  birds  are  beasts. 

un-diS-tGrbed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  dis¬ 
turbed.) 

1.  Not  disturbed,  moved,  agitated,  or  thrown  out 
of  place  or  order. 

“Which  once  built,  retains  a  steadfast  shape, 

And  undisturb’ d  proportions.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 


2.  Free  from  disturbance,  interference,  ot  inter¬ 
ruption  ;  unmolested,  uninterrupted. 

“His  Queen  retired  that  evening  to  the  nunnery  of 
Ohaillot,  where  she  could  weep  and  pray  undisturbed." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

3.  Calm,  tranquil,  peaceful. 

“  Where  dark  and  undisturb’d  repose 
The  cormorant  had  found.” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  iv.  11. 

4.  Free  from  perturbation  of  mind;  calm,  tran¬ 
quil  ;  not  agitated. 

“To  be  undisturbed  in  danger,  sedately  to  consider 
what  is  fittest  to  be  done,  and  to  execute  it  steadily,  is  a 
complex  idea  of  an  action,  which  may  exist.’  — Locke. 

*un-dls-turb  -ed-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  undisturbedly.) 
In  an  undisturbed  manner;  calmly,  peacefully, 
tranquilly. 

“  Undisturbedly  enjoyningthe  accommodations  of  their 
state.” — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  1.,  ser.  2. 

*un-dis-turb'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  undisturbed; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  undisturbed ; 
calmness,  peacefulness. 

“That  calmness  and  undisturbedness,  with  which  you 
would  have  our  addresses  to  God  unaccompanied.” — Dr. 
Snape:  Letter  to  Bp.  Hoadly. 

*un-dls-turb  -lng,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
disturbing.)  Not  disturbing ;  not  causing  disturb¬ 
ance. 

“The  punctual  stars 

Advance,  and  in  the  firmament  of  heaven 
Glitter — but  undisturbing,  undisturbed. 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

♦uh-dl-vers  -I-f  I-cat-ed,  *un-dl-ver -si-fled, 

a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  diversify;  -cated,  or 
diversified.)  Not  diversified ;  not  varied;  uniform. 

“The  idea  of  a  mere  undiversified  substance.” — More: 
Immort.  of  the  Soul,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

un  di-vgrt  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  di¬ 
verted.) 

1.  Not  diverted;  not  turned  aside. 

“These  grounds  have  not  any  patent  passages,  whereby 
to  derive  water  and  fatness  from  the  river,  and  therefore 
must  suffer  the  greatest  part  of  it  to  run  by  them  undi¬ 
verted.” — Boyle:  Works,  ii.  408. 

2.  Not  amused,  entertained,  or  pleased. 
*un-dl-vest'-ed-ljf,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  Eng. 

divested;  -ly.)  Free  from,  without.  (Followed  by 
of.) 

“  As  undivestedly  as  possible  of  favour  or  resentment.” 
—Richardson:  Clarissa,  ii.  64. 

un  di-vld  -9,-ble,  *un-dl-vlde-u-ble,  a.  &  s. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  dividable.) 

A.  As  adj.:  Not  dividable  ;  not  able  to  de  divided ; 
indivisible.  (Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  2.) 

*B.  As  subst.:  Something  which  cannot  be  di¬ 
vided. 

“Reducingthe  undivideables  into  money.” — Jarvis:  Don 
Quixote,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ix. 
un-di -vld'-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 

divided.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Not  divided  into  parts;  not  separated,  dis¬ 
joined,  sundered,  or  disunited;  whole,  unbroken. 

“  Let  me  confess  that  we  two  must  be  twain, 
Although  our  undivided  loves  are  one.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  36. 

2.  Not  made  separate  and  limited  to  a  particular 
sum  ;  as,  to  own  an  undivided  share  of  a  business. 

II.  Botany : 

1.  (Of  a  leaf):  Not  lobed,  parted,  cleft,  or  cut; 
entire. 

2.  (Of  a  stem) :  Unbrauched. 

*un-dl-vld’-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  undivided;  -ly.) 

In  an  undivided  manner. 

“Creation,  nature,  religion,  law  and  policy,  makes 
them  undividedly  one.” — Felt  ham:  On  Luke  xiv.  20. 

*un-di-vid  -R-3.1,  *un-di-vld  -u-$tll,  a.  [Pref. 

un-  (1),  and  Eng.  dividual.)  Incapable  of  being 
divided;  indivisible,  inseparable. 

“Indeed  true  courage  and  courtesie  are  undividuall 
companions.” — Fuller:  Worthies;  Worcestershire. 

*un-di-vin  -a  ble,  a.  [Pref  un-  (1),  and  English 
divinable.)  Not  divinable ;  not  capable  of  being 
divined  or  guessed. 

*un-dl-vine',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  divine,  a.] 
Not  divine,  not  godly. 

“  Undivine  and  unchristian.” — Berkeley:  Alciphron, 
dial,  v.,  §  19. 

*un-dl-vlne'-llke,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
divinelike.)  Unlike  a  divine. 

“How  undivinelike  written.” — Milton:  Ans.  to  Eikon 
Basilike,  §  17. 

un-dl-vi§  -I-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
divisible.)  Not  divisible,  not  capable  of  being 
divided,  indivisible. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  w<?lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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♦tin-divorced,  adj.  [Pref.  un -  (1),  and  English 
divorced .]  Not  divorced ;  not  separated. 

“  These  died  together, 

Happy  in  ruin!  undivorc’ d  by  death!” 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  v.  1,057. 

tin-dl-vtilged',  adi.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
divulged .]  Not  divulged;  not  revealed. 

“  The  noble  Lord  seemed  always  to  have  some  anony¬ 
mous  bogey  or  undivulged  monster  on  hand.” — Prof.  Faw¬ 
cett,  in  Times,  June  12,  1874. 

un-do',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un -  (2) ,  and  Eng.  do.] 

1.  To  reverse,  as  something  which  has  been  done ; 
to  annul ;  to  bring  to  nought. 

“  Undoing  past  events,  or  producing  contrary  ones.” — 
Search:  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  To  unfasten,  to  untie,  to  unloose,  to  unfix,  to 
loose. 

“  Undo  that  wicket  by  thy  side!” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  v.  29. 

*3.  To  find  an  answer  or  explanation  to ;  to  solve. 
“  By  which  time  our  secret  be  undone.” 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  i.  1. 

4.  To  bring  ruin  or  destruction  upon  ]  to  ruin ;  to 
destroy  the  morals,  character,  reputation,  or  pros* 
pects  of ;  to  destroy,  to  spoil. 

‘‘Why,  masters,  my  good  friends,  mine  honest  neigh¬ 
bors, 

Will  you  undo  yourselves  ?  ” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  L 

*5.  To  surpass. 

_  “Which  lames  report  to  follow  it,  and  undoes  descrip¬ 
tion  to  do  it.” — Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  v.  2. 

*6.  Not  to  do;  to  leave  undone  or  unexecuted. 
(In  this  sense  from  pref.  un-  (1),  and  do.) 

‘‘What  to  your  wisdom  seemeth  best, 

Do  or  undo,  as  if  ourself  were  here.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  1. 

un-dock',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  docfc.] 
To  take  or  bring  out  of  dock. 

tin-do'-er,  s.  [Eng.  undo;  -er.]  One  who  undoes 
or  opens ;  one  who  reverses  what  has  been  done ; 
one  who  ruins. 

un-do'-Ing,  *un-do-ynge,  pr.  par.,  adj.  &  subst. 
[Undo.] 

*A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  reversal  of  that  which  has  been  done. 

2.  Ruin,  destruction. 

“His  triumph  would  be  his  undoing.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

♦tin-do-mes’-tlc,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  do¬ 
mestic. ,]  Not  domestic  ;  not  caring  for  home  life  or 
duties. 

“The  undomestic  Amazonian  dame.” 
Cumberland:  Epilogue  to  Foote’s  Maid  of  Bath. 

tin-do  mes'-tl-cate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
English  domesticate .]  To  render  undomestic;  to 
estrange  from  home  life  or  duties. 

“The  turn  our  sex  take  in  undomesticating  themselves.” 
— Richardson :  Sir  C.  Orandison,  ii.  11. 

tin-do-mes’-ti-cat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  domesticated.'] 

1.  Not  domesticated;  not  accustomed  to  a  family 
life. 

2.  Not  tamed. 

fin-done’,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Undo.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Not  done,  performed,  or  executed;  unper¬ 
formed. 

“It  shows  you  whence  he  comes,  whither  he  goes; 
What  he  leaves  undone;  also  what  he  does.” 

Bunyan:  Apology. 

2.  Ruined,  destroyed. 

“He  .  .  . 

Indebted  and  undone,  hath  none  to  bring.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  235. 

♦tin-doomed  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  doomed.] 
Not  doomed  or  fated. 

“Unfit  for  earth,  undoom’d  for  heaven.” 

Byron:  The  Giaour. 

un-doubt  -$.-ble  (6  silent) ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and 
Eng.  doubtable.]  N  ot  to  be  doubted  ;  indubitable. 

“To  shew  an  vndoubtable  trueth  vntothem  all.”—  Udall: 
Luke  xxiv. 

tin-doubt’-ed  ( b  silent),  a.  &  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  doubted.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Not  doubted  ;  not  called  in  question  ;  indubit¬ 
able,  indisputable. 

“Statutes  which  were  still  of  undoubted  validity.”— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 


*2.  Not  filled  with  doubt  or  fear;  fearless,  confi¬ 
dent. 

“  Hardy  and  undoubted  champions.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  v.  7. 
*3.  Not  feared  for. 

“Brave  Burgundy,  undoubted  hope  of  France.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  3. 
*4.  Not  being  an  object  of  doubt  or  suspicion; 
unsuspected. 

“Unquestioned  welcome,  and  undoubted  blest.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  ii.  1, 
*B.  As  adv. :  Undoubtedly, 

“  Undoubted  it  were  moche  better  to  be  occupyed  in 
honest  recreation  than  to  do  nothyng.” — Sir  T.  Elyot: 
Governor,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xxvi. 

un-doubt  ed-ly  {b  silent),  *un-doubt-ed-lie, 

adv.  [English  undoubted;  -ly.]  Without  doubt; 
beyond  all  doubt ;  in  a  manner  that  cannot  be 
doubted ;  of  such  a  character  that  it  cannot  be 
doubted;  indubitably. 

“The  sovereign  was  undoubtedly  competent  to  remit 
penalties  without  limit.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

♦tin-doubt -f ul,  ♦tin-doubt -f  till  (6  silent),  a. 
[Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  doubtful.] 

.  1-.  Not  to  be  doubted;  not  ambiguous;  plain, 
indisputable,  certain. 

“And  laste  he  promiseth  very  true  and  undoubtfull 
hope  to  hym  self  of  the  desire  that  he  asketh.” — Fisher: 
Seven  Psalmes,  Ps.  ii. 

2.  Not  doubting ;  harboring  no  doubt  or  suspicion ; 
unsuspicious. 

“Our husbands  might  have  looked  into  our  thoughts 
and  made  themselves  undoubtful.” — Beaum.  dt  Flet. 

fin-doubt’-ing  (6  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
English  doubting.]  Not  doubting,  not  hesitating 
respecting  facts ;  not  fluctuating  or  wavering  in 
uncertainty ;  confident. 

“His  confidence  gives  him  credit.  The  company  is 
always  disposed  to  listen  with  attention,  when  any  man 
speaks  with  the  assurance  of  undoubting  conviction.” — 
Knox:  Winter  Evenings,  even.  11. 

tin- doubt ’-In  g-ljf  (6  silent) ,  adv.  [Eng.  undoubt¬ 
ing;  -ly.]  In  an  undoubting  manner;  without 
feeling  doubt. 

“The  child  who  teachably  and  undoubtingly  listens  to 
the  instructions  of  bis  elders  is  likely  to  improve  rap¬ 
idly.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

♦tin-doubt’-otis  (6  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  doubtous.]  Undoubting. 

“  Shall  hauen  been  steadfast  to  me  by  undoubtous 
faithe.”— Chaucer:  Boecius,  bk.  v. 

tin-dow’-ered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  dow¬ 
ered.]  Not  dowered ;  not  possessed  of  a  dower. 

un-drain'-?t-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
drainable.]  Not  drainable;  not  capable  of  being 
drained  or  exhausted. 

“  Mines  undraindble  of  ore.” — Tennyson:  JEnone. 

*tin-dra-mat'-Ic,  *tin-dra-mat  -Ic-al,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  dramatic,  dramatical.]  Not  of  a 
dramatical  character. 

un-drape’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  drape.] 
To  remove  drapery  or  covering  from,  to  uncover. 

“  Princess  Christian  undraped  the  statue.” — Standard, 
Dec.  17,  1887. 

fin  draped',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  draped.] 
Not  draped;  not  hung,  invested,  or  covered  with 
drapery. 

“  The  large  expanse  of  undraped,  undecked  silk.” — Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Telegraph. 

un-draw',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  3,  and  Eng.  draw.] 
To  draw  aside,  back,  or  open. 

“Angels  undrew  the  curtains  of  the  throne.” — Young. 
tin-drawn’,  a.  [Pref.  tm-(l),  and  Eng.  drawn.] 

1.  Not  drawn,  pulled,  dragged,  or  hatred. 

“  The  chariot  of  paternal  deity, 

Flashing  thick  flames,  wheel  within  wheel  undrawn .” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  yi.  751. 

2.  Not  portrayed,  delineated,  or  described. 

“  The  death-bed  of  the  just!  is  yet  undrawn.” 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  ii.  615. 

3.  Not  drawn,  as  from  a  cask. 

“And  beer  undrawn,  and  beards  unmown,  display 

Your  holy  reverence  for  the  Sabbath  day.” 

Byron:  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers , 

tin-dread  -ed,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
dreaded.]  Not  dreaded  or  feared. 

“At  midnight  or  th’  undreaded  hour 
Of  noon.”  Thomson:  Summer,  1,209. 

tin-dreamed  ,  un-dreamt’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  dreamed.]  Not  dreamt  or  thought  of; 
not  imagined.  (Generally  with  of.) 

“Recent  discoveries  have  opened  up  hitherto  undreamt 
of  sources  of  waste.” — Field,  Aug.  27,  1887. 


fin-drenched,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
drenched.]  Not  drenched  with  water  or  other 
liquid. 

“You  slowly  seeing  Cynosure,  suppose 
Her  undrenched  carre  into  the  ocean  goes.” 

May:  Lucan;  Pharsalia,  ix. 

fin-dress’,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  dress, 
verb.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  divest  of  the  clothes ;  to  strip. 

“  Undress  you  now  and  come  to  bed.” 

Shakesp.  ■  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Ifid.  iL 

2.  To  divest  of  ornaments  or  ostentatious  attire; 
to  disrobe. 

3.  To  take  the  dressing,  bandages,  &c.,  from  a 
wound. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  take  off  one’s  clothes  or  dress ;  to 
strip  (partially  or  entirely) . 

“He  then  undressed  .  .  .  and  laid  his  head  upon 
the  block.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

fin’-dress,  *tin-dress’,s.  [Pref.wn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
dress,  s.]  A  dress  of  a  homely,  negligent  character; 
ordinary  dress,  as  opposed  to  full  dress  or  uniform. 

“  O  fair  undress  l  best  dress  !  it  checks  no  vein, 

But  every  flowing  limb  in  pleasure  drowns.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  26. 

fin-dressed’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  dressed.] 

1.  Not  dressed ;  not  having  the  clothes  on. 

2.  Divested  of  dress  or  clothes  ;  stripped. 

3.  Not  prepared;  not  cooked;  in  a  raw  or  crude 
state:  as,  undressed  meat,  undressed  leather. 

4.  Not  trimmed,  not  pruned,  not  set  in  order. 

“Untrimmed,  undressed,  neglected  now, 

Was  alleyed  walk  and  orchard  bough.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  ii.  17. 

5.  Not  set  in  order ;  crude,  unpolished. 

“You  catch  his  first  philosophy,  as  Butler’s  hero  did 
Aristotle’s  first  matter,  undressed,  and  without  a  rag  of 
form.” — Warburton:  Bolingbroke’s  Philosophy,  let.  2. 

tin-dried',  *un-dryed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  dried.] 

1.  Not  dried  or  dried  up  ;  moist,  wet. 

“He  poured  around  a  veil  of  gathered  air, 

And  kept  the  nerves  undried,  the  flesh  entire.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xxiii.  28fc» 

2.  Not  dried  up  ;  green. 

“A  tree  of  stateliest  growth,  and  yet  undried." 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  ix.  381. 

tin-drilled',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  drilled.] 
Not  drilled. 

tin-drink -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-( l),and  English 
drinkable.]  Not  drinkable ;  not  fit  to  be  drunk ;  as, 
undrinkable  water. 


tin-driv'-en,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  driven. ] 
Not  driven  ;  not  compelled  by  force  ;  not  constrained 
to  act  by  force. 

“When  maintenance  and  honour  calls  him,  hee  goes 
undriven.”  —Bp.  Hall:  Contemp.;  Micha’s  Idolatry. 

tin-droop'-iflg,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
drooping.]  Not  drooping  ;  not  sinking ;  not  despair¬ 
ing. 

“An  ample  generous  heart,  undrooping  soul.” 

Thomson:  Liberty. 

♦tin-dros  -s]f,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  drossy.] 
Not  drossy;  free  from  dross  or  other  impurity; 
pure. 

“  Of  heav’n’s  undrossy  gold  the  god’s  array 
Refulgent.”  Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  viii.  53. 

♦fin-drowned’,  adj.  [Pref,  un-  (1),  and  English 
drowned.]  Not  drowned;  not  swamped  or  deluged. 

“That  soon  shall  leave  no  spot  undrown’d 
For  Love  to  rest  his  wings  upon.” 

Moore:  Light  of  the  Haram. 

tin-dtibbed  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-,  and  Eng.  dubbed.] 

*1.  Not  dubbed ;  not  having  received  the  honor  of 
knighthood. 

“I  know 

What  made  his  valor  undubb’d  windmill  go 

Within  a  point  at  most.”  Donne:  Sat.  6. 

2.  Not  having  had  the  combs  and  gills  cut.  [Dub, 
v.,  A.  I.  8.] 

“Except  when  shown  quite  as  cockerels,  an  undubbed 
bird  is  passed  over  by  judges.” — Field,  Oct.  8,  1885. 

*tin-du'-blt-g,-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  English 
dubitable.]  Not  dubitable;  indubitable,  unques¬ 
tionable. 

“  Let  that  principle,  that  all  is  matter,  and  that  there 
is  nothing  else,  be  received  for  certain  and  undubitable, 
and  it  will  be  easy  to  be  seen  what  consequences  it  will 
lead  us  into.” — Locke. 

tin-due’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  due,  a.] 

1.  Not  due  ;  not  owing  ;  not  demandable  by  right ; 
as,  A  debt,  note,  or  bond  is  undue. 

2.  Not  right;  not  proper ;  not  lawful ;  improper. 

“  It  [love]  delights  not  in  undue  disclosing  of  breth¬ 
ren’s  failings.” — Leighton:  On  1  Peter  iv.  8. 


btiil,  bfiy;  pfiut,  jfiwl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus, 
-clan.  -tiau  —  shan.  -tiou,  -siou  —  shtin; 


$hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  ag;  expect,  Senophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £, 
-tion,  -gion  =  zhtin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  del. 


undue-  influence 
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unearthly 


3.  Done  or  given  in  excess ;  excessive,  inordinate; 
as,  an  undue  attachment  to  forms ;  undue  rigor  in 
carrying  out  the  law,  &c. 

undue-influence,  s. 

Law :  A  phrase  used  specially  in  connection  with 
voting  or  the  making  of  a  will.  In  the  first  case  it 
consists  of  bribery  or  any  force,  violence,  restraint, 
threat  to  inflict  injury  or  intimidation,  designed  to 
coerce  a  person  into  voting  for  a  particular  candi¬ 
date,  or  abstaining  from  voting  at  all,  or  as  an 
infliction  because  of  his  having  done  so.  The  per¬ 
petrator  exposes  himself  to  a  legal  penalty.  In 
case  of  a  contested  election  the  principal  may  be 
declared,  by  the  court,  not  elected.  In  the  case  of 
a  will,  undue  influence  is  exerted  when  one  acquires 
such  an  ascendency  over  the  testator’s  mind  as  to 
prevent  the  latter  from  being  a  free  agent.  If  he 
spontaneously  bequeath  money  to  one  whom  he 
esteems  or  loves,  the  esteem  or  affection  do  not 
constitute  undue  influence.  Importunity  does. 
When  undue  influence  is  proved  the  will  becomes 
void. 

un-due’-ness,  s.  [English  undue ;  -ness.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  undue. 

un-duke’,  v.t.  [Pref.  MU- (2),  and  Eng.  duke.'] 
To  deprive  of  dukedom ;  to  degrade  from  the  rank 
of  a  duke.  (Special  coinage.) 

“The  king  hath  unduked  twelve  dukes.” — Pews:  Diary . 
Dec.  12,  1663. 

*un’-du-l3.nt,  a.  [Low  Lat.  undulans ,  pr.  par. 
of  undulo— to  rise  and  fall  like  a  wave  ;  undula= a 
little  wave,  dimin.  from  Lat.  unda—a  wave.]  Undu* 
latory. 

“  Gliding  and  lapsing  in  an  undulant  dance.” 

Sir  II.  Taylor:  St.  Clement’s  Eve,  ii.  2. 

*un'-du~l$L-r]f,  a.  [Low  Lat.  undula=&  little 
wave.]  Playing  like  waves  ;  wavy  ;  coming  with 
regular  intermissions. 

“The  blasts  and  undulary  breaths  thereof  maintain  no 
certainty  in  their  course.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk. 
vii.,  ch.  xvii. 

UU  -du-lkte,  a.  [Lat.  undulatus,  from  undula, 
dimin.  from  unda=a  wave.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Wavy;  having  a  waved  surface. 
(Philips.) 

2.  Bot. :  [Undulated.] 
un'-du-late,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Undulate,  a.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  have  a  wavy  motion  ;  to  rise  and 
fall  in  waves  ;  hence,  to  move  in  arching,  curving, 
or  bending  lines ;  to  wave. 

“  Their  undulating  manes.” 

Cowper:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xxiii. 

B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  wave  or  move  with  a 
wavy  motion ;  to  cause  to  vibrate. 

“Breath  vocalized — i.  e.,  vibrated  and  undulated,  may 
in  a  different  manner  affect  the  lips,  or  tongue.” — Holder: 
Elements  of  Speech. 

un'-dfl-lat-ed,  pa.  par. &  a.  [Undulate,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Wavy;  having  a  waved  surface. 

2.  Bot.:  Wavy;  having  an  uneven,  alternately 
convex  and  concave  margin,  as  the  leaf  of  the  holly. 

un’-dfi-lat-lng,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [Undulate,  v.] 

A.  As  pr. par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Waving;  rising  and  falling  like  waves;  vi¬ 
brating.  (Thomson :  Summer,  982.] 

2.  Having  a  form  or  outline  resembling  that  of 
waves  ;  wavy ;  having  an  arched,  curved,  or  bend¬ 
ing  outline.  (A  stretch  of  country  is  said  to  be 
undulating  when  it  presents  a  succession  of  ele¬ 
vations  and  depressions  resembling  the  waves  of 
the  sea.)  In  bot.  the  same  as  Undulated,  B.  2 
(q.  v.). 

“The  outline  remarkably  undulating,  smooth,  and  flow¬ 
ing.” — Reynolds:  Journey  to  Flanders  and  Holland. 

un  -du-lat-Ing  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  undulating ;  -ly.] 
In  an  undulating  manner ;  in  the  manner  of  waves. 

un-du-la'-tion,  s.  [Undulate,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  undulating ;  a  waving  or  wavy  mo¬ 
tion  ;  fluctuation ;  as,  the  rising  and  falling  of 
water  when  disturbed  by  oars  or  wind. 

2.  A  wavy  form  ;  a  form  resembling  that  of  a  wave 
or  waves. 

“The  root  of  the  wilder  sort  [is]  incomparable  for  its 
crisped  undulations.” — Evelyn:  Sylva,  bk.  ii.,  chap,  iv., 
§15. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Pathol. :  The  movement,  as  ascertained  by  pres¬ 
sure  or  percussion,  of  a  fluid  in  any  natural  or  arti¬ 
ficial  cE~'ty  of  the  body.  Called  also  Fluctuation. 
Used  specif.  in  sense  3.  (q.  v.) 


2.  Phys. :  A  motion  to  and  fro,  up  and  down,  or 
from  side  to  side,  but  without  translation  of  the 
particles  composing  any  fluid  medium.  Called  also 
a  Vibration  or  a  Wave-motion.  [Undulatory- 
theory.] 

3.  Surg.:  A  certain  motion  of  the  matter  of  an 
abscess  when  pressed,  which  indicates  its  fitness 
for  opening. 

IT  1.  Length  of  an  undulation : 

Acoustics:  The  distance  which  sound  travels  dur¬ 
ing  a  complete  vibration  of  the  body  by  which  it  is 
produced. 

2.  Point  of  undulation:  [Singular-point.] 

tun-d\l-la'-tion-lst,  s.  [Eng.  undulation;  -ist.] 
One  who  supports  the  undulatory  theory  of  light. 

un  -du-lat-ive,  adj.  [English  undulat(e) ;  ive.] 
Undulating,  undulatory. 

un-du-la-to-,  prep.  [Undulate.]  Undulated, 
undulating,  waved  on  the  margin. 

undulato-rugose,  a. 

Bot. :  Rugose  or  rugged,  wav  ed.  (Loudon.) 

undulato-striate,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  elevated  lines  wavy  in  direction. 

un'-dU-la-tor-^,  adj.  [Eng.  undulat(e) ;  -ory.] 
Having  an  undulating  character;  moving  in  the 
manner  of  a  series  of  waves ;  rising  and  falling  like, 
waves ;  pertaining  to  such  a  motion. 

“  The  undulatory  motion  propagated  along  the  body.” — 
Paley:  Nat.  Theol.,  ch.  xvi. 

undulatory-theory,  s. 

Optics:  The  generally  accepted  theory  which 
traces  light  to  vibrations  set  up  and  transmitted 
as  waves  in  an  invisible  medium  termed  the  lumin¬ 
iferous  ether.  This,  it  is  assumed,  is  (sensibly) 
imponderable,  and.  almost  infinitely  elastic,  and 
fills  all  space,  passing  freely  through  the  pores  or 
between  the  atoms  of  bodies  as  the  wind  does 
through  the  trees,  but  having  its  motions,  in  a  some¬ 
what  analogous  manner,  hindered  or  modified 
thereby,  and  thus  accounting  for  the  retardation 
which  is  the  principal  factor  in  producing  Refrac¬ 
tion  (q.  v.)  Luminous  bodies  are  believed  to  be 
(and  in  the  case  of  heated  luminous  bodies  are 
known  to  be)  in  a  state  of  intense  molecular  vibra¬ 
tion,  and  these  successive  impulses  communicated 
to  the  ether  give  rise  to  successive  waves  of  radiant 
energy,  whose  effects  on  other  bodies  depend  upon 
their  rate,  as  the  pitch  of  a  sound  does.  The  slower 
periods  apparently  cause  heating  effects  only ;  more 
rapid  impulses  produce  luminous  and  chemical 
effects  as  well,  and  energetic  chemical  action 
is  exerted  by  waves  far  too  rapid  to  produce  lumin¬ 
ous  impressions.  Within  the  luminous  range 
each  rate  produces  on  the  normal  retina  the  sensa¬ 
tion  of  one  given  color  only,  while  a  proportion  of 
all  periods  mixed  produces  that  of  white.  In  the 
phenomena  of  Reflection,  Refraction,  Dispersion, 
and  ordinary  Interference,  there  is  nothing  to  define 
the  direction  of  the  actual  ethereal  vibrations;  but 
the  facts  of  Polarization  (q.  v.)  demonstrate  that 
these  must  be  at  right  angles  to  the  path  of  the 
ray,  which  again  implies  that  the  ether,  rare  and 
subtle  as  it  is,  must  have  the  chief  distinguishing 
quality  of  a  solid,  or  resemble  a  thin  but  solid  jelly 
rather  than  a  fluid.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  case, 
and  the  ether  is  also  believed  to  be  the  medium 
through  which  electricity  and  other  forms  of  energy 
are  transmitted.  The  Undulatory  Theory  is  usually 
ascribed  to  Huyghens,  but  was  firmly  established 
by  the  convincing  experiments  and  reasoning  of 
Young  and  Fresnel.  Newton  adopted  the  Corpus¬ 
cular  Theory,  but  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Opticks 
he  added  “  queries,”  showing  that  later  he  was 
very  strongly  disposed  to  adopt  the  other. 

*un-dull',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  dull.] 
To  remove  dulness  or  obscurity  from ;  to  clear,  to 
purify. 

“Poetry  .  .  .  is  a  most  musical  modulator  of  all  intel- 
ligibles  by  her  inventive  variations;  undulling  their 
grossness.” —  Whitlock:  Present  Manners  of  the  English. 
p.  477. 

un  -du-lous,  a.  [Undulate.]  Undulating. 

“The  undulous  readiness  of  her  volatile  paces.”—  Black, 
more:  Lorna  Doone,  ch.  lxv. 

un-du -ly,  adv.  [Eng.  undu(e) ;  -ly .]  In  an  undue 
manner  or  degree ;  wrongly,  improperly,  excessively, 
inordinately. 

“  Subject  to  the  delusions  of  the  mind  when  unduly  agi¬ 
tated  either  by  sensation  or  reflection.” — Warburton:  Ser¬ 
mons,  vol.  x.,  ser.  27. 

*un-dump'~Ish,  v.  t.  [Pref.  -un  (2),  and  English 
dumpish.  ]  To  free  from  the  dumps ;  to  remove 
heaviness,  dullness,  or  sullenness  from. 

“  He  [the  jester]  could  undumpish  her  at  his  pleasure.” 
Fuller:  Worthies ;  Staffordshire. 

*un-diir-a-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  -un  (1),  and  English 
durable .]  Not  of  a  durable  character;  not  lasting 
(Arnway:  Tablet  of  Moderation,  p.  109.) 


*un-diir'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  undurab(le) ;  -ly.] 
In  an  undurable  manner ;  not  lastingly. 

*un-dust',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English  dust.] 
To  free  from  dust ;  to  clear. 

“  We  frequently  dress  up  the  altar  of  our  hearts,  and 
undust  it  from  all  these  little  foulnesses.” — Montague , 
Devoute  Essays,  pt.  ii.,  treat.  6. 

*un-du-te-0us,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
duteous .]  Not  duteous ;  not  performing  one’s  duties 
to  parents  and  superiors  ;  undutiful. 

“And  this  deceit  loses  the  name  of  craft, 

Of  disobedience,  or  unduteous  title.” 

Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  v.  6. 

un-du -tl-f  ul,  *iin-du-ti-full,  a.  [Pref.  mm- (1), 

and  Eng.  dutiful.] 

1.  Not  dutiful:  not  performing  one’s  duty;  neg¬ 
lectful  of  one’s  duty. 

“  Never  give  him  cause  to  think  them  unkind  or  undu • 
tiful — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

2.  Characterized  by  disobedience  to  or  neglect  of 
one’s  duty ;  disobedient. 

“  The  church  was  indeed  very  severe  against  such  un- 
dutifull  proceedings.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience, 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  v. 

un-du -tl-f  ul-ly ,  adv.  [Eng.  undutiful;  -ly.]  In 
an  undutiful  manner ;  with  neglect  of  duty. 

“  Charged  them  with  undutifully  and  ungratefully  en¬ 
croaching  on  the  rights  of  the  mother  country.” — Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

un-du'-tl-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  undutiful;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  undutiful ;  disobe¬ 
dience. 

“  Undutifulness  to  an  almighty  superior,  and  ingrati¬ 
tude  to  a  gracious  benefactor,  such  as  God  is.” — Seeker: 
Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  18. 

*iin-dwel  -la-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  English 
dwellable.]  Uninhabitable;  not  capable  of  being 
dwelt  in. 

“  Lest  par  auenture  I  sette  thee  desert,  a  lond  vndwella- 
ble.” — Wyciiffe:  Jer.  vi.  8. 

un-dwelt  ,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  dwelt.] 
Not  dwelt  in  ;  not  inhabited;  (Followed  by  in.) 

“It,  like  a  house  undwelt  in,  would  decay.” 

Browne:  Britannia’ s  Pastorals,  i.  1. 
un'-d^,  a.  [Unde.] 

un-dy  -Ing,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  dying.] 

1.  Not  dying;  not  perishing;  immortal,  indestruc¬ 
tible. 

“To  chains  of  darkness  and  the  undying  worm.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  739. 

2.  Unceasing ;  never  ending  or  perishing ;  imper¬ 
ishable. 

“  But  thou,  a  schoolboy,  to  the  seahadst  carried 
Undying  recollections.” 

Wordsworth:  On  the  Naming  of  Places,  No.  vi. 

undying-flowers,  s.  pi.  [Everlasting-flow¬ 
ers.]  (Paxton.) 

un-eared  ,  a.  [Prefix  mm- (1),  and  Eng.  eared.] 
Not  eared  or  plowed ;  unplowed,  unfilled.  (Lit.  <& 
fig.)  (Shakesp.:  Sonnet  3.) 

un-earned',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  earned.] 
Not  earned  ;  not  gained  or  merited  by  labor  or  serv¬ 
ices. 

“  The  hour  of  supper  comes  unearn’ d.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  225. 

unearned-increment,  s. 

Polit.Econ.:  The  increase  in  the  value  of  land 
produced  without  labor  or  expenditure  on  the  part 
of  the  owner ;  as,  for  instance,  by  the  growth  of  a 
town  in  its  vicinity.  J.  S.  Mill  and  his  followers 
contend  that  this  increment  should  belong  to  the 
nation. 

*un-ear'-nest,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
earnest.].  Not  earnest. 

“  Be  possessed  of  vs  after  an  unearnest  sorte.” — Udall: 
Luke  xii. 

un-earth’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mm- (2),  and  Eng.  earth.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  pull  or  drag  out  of  the  earth. 

“  To  unearth  the  root  of  an  old  tree.” 

Wordsworth:  Simon  Lee. 

2.  To  drive  from  an  earth  or  burrow,  as  a  fox, 
badger,  &c. ;  to  cause  to  leave  a  burrow. 

“  It  was  made  known  that,  when  that  time  had  expired, 
the  vermin  who  had  been  the  curse  of  London  would  be 
unearthed  and  hunted  without  mercy.” — Macaulay :  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xxii. 

II.  Fig. :  To  bring  to  light ;  to  reveal,  to  discover, 
to  find  out. 

“Those  who  have  busied  themselves  in  unearthing  the 
early  history  of  curling,  have  been  unable  to  discover 
that  James  IV.  really  played  much  at  the  game.” — Field, 
Nov.  26,  1887. 

un-earth'-ly,  a.  [Prefix  mm-  (1),  and  English 
earthly.]  Not  earthly;  not  of  this  world;  hence, 
supernatural,  not  like,  or  as  if  not  proceeding  from 
or  belonging  to,  this  world. 
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*un-Sa§e',  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English  ease.] 
Want  of  ease;  uneasiness,  trouble,  anxiety,  dis¬ 
tress. 

“What  an  unease  it  was  to  be  troubled  with  the  hum¬ 
ming  of  so  many  gnats.” — Backet:  Life  of  Williams,  pt. 

ii.,  p.  88. 

*un-ea§ed’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  eased.] 
Not  eased;  in  a  state  of  unease  or  anxiety;  trou¬ 
bled,  anxious. 

un-ea§'-i-l3f  ,  *un-eis-y-liche,  adv.  [Eng.  wn- 
>asy;  -ly.] 

1.  Not  easily;  not  readily;  with  difficulty,  trou¬ 
ble,  or  pain. 

“It  was  presently  counted  a  place  very  hardly  and  un¬ 
easily  to  be  inhabited  for  the  greate  colde.” — Hackluyt: 
Voyages,  iii.  54. 

2.  In  an  uneasy  manner;  with  uneasiness;  rest¬ 
lessly  ;  like  one  uneasy  or  ill  at  ease ;  as.  He  moved 
uneasily  in  his  seat. 

un-ea§'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  uneasy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  uneasy  or  ill  at  ease ;  want 
of  ease  or  comfort,  mental  or  physical;  restless¬ 
ness,  anxiety. 

“At  a  time  when  the  ascendency  of  the  court  of  Ver¬ 
sailles  had  aroused  uneasiness.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  v. 

un-ea§'-y,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  easy.] 

1.  Feeling  some  degree  of  pain,  mental  or  phys¬ 
ical  ;  ill  at  ease :  restless,  disturbed,  anxious. 

“  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. ’[ 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  1. 

2.  Not  easy  or  elegant  in  manner;  constrained; 
ill  at  ease ;  not  graceful ;  awkward. 

“In  conversation,  a  solicitous  watchfulness  about  one’s 
behavior,  instead  of  being  mended,  will  be  constrained, 
uneasy,  and  ungraceful.” — Locke. 

3.  Causing  pain,  trouble,  discomfort,  or  want  of 
ease,  physical  or  mental ;  irksome,  disagreeable. 

“  Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  1. 

*4.  Peevish  ;  difficult  to  please. 

“A sour  untractable  nature  makes  him  uneasy  to  those 
who  approach  him.” — Addison:  Spectator. 

*5.  Difficult;  not  easy  to  be  done  or  accomplished. 
“  This  swift  business  I  must  uneasy  make  ” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

un-eat  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  eat¬ 
able.]  Not  eatable  ;  not  fit  to  be  eaten. 

“An  almost  uneatable  ...  compound.” — Field,  Jan. 
14,  1888. 

un-eat'-$n,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  eaten.] 

1.  Not  eaten. 

“A  huge  brawn,  of  which  uneaten  still 
Large  part  and  delicate  remain’d.” 

Cowper:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  viii. 

*2.  Not  destroyed. 

•‘Therefore  I  will  out  swear  him  and  all  his  followers, 
that  this  is  all  that’s  left  uneaten  of  my  sword.” — Beaum. 
•&  Flet. :  King  and.  No  King,  iii. 

*un-eath',  *un-ethe,  adv.  &  a.  [A.  S.  uneddhe= 
with  difficulty,  from  uneddhe= difficult:  un-  —  not, 
and  eddh,  eddhe=e asy;  cogn.  with  O.  S.  6dlii= 
easy;  O.  H.  Ger.  <5d*=desert,  empty,  easy;  Ger.  Ode 
^deserted  ;  Goth,  auths,  om<7us= desert,  waste ;  Icel. 
vudhr=  empty  ;  Lat.  otium=e ase.] 

A.  -4s  adverb : 

A  With  difficulty;  not  easily;  scarcely. 

“  Uneath  may  she  endure  the  filthy  struts.” 

Shakesp.-  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  4. 

H.  Almost. 

“Seem’d  uneath  to  shake  the  stedfast  ground.” 

Spenser.  F  Q.,  I.  xii.  4. 

$.  As  adj. :  Not  easy ;  difficult,  hard. 

“  Uneath  it  is  to  tell.” — Southey. 
’^iin-ebb'-ihg,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  ebbing.] 
Not  ebbing,  receding,  or  falling  back. 

*un-e'-bri-9.te,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
%briate.] 

I.  Not  intoxicated. 

”  Forth,  unebriate,  unpolluted,  he  came  from  the  orgy.” 
— Lytton :  My  Novel,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  xx. 

2.  Not  intoxicating. 

"There  were  .  .  .  unebriate  liquors.” — Lytton.  My 
Novel,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xvii. 

un-ec-cle-§I-as  -tic-al,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  ecclesiastical.]  Not  ecclesiastical. 

*un-ech'-6-iflg,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  echo¬ 
ing.]  Not  echoing  ;  giving  no  echo. 

“The  quick,  ardent  Priestess,  whose  light  bound 
Hams  like  a  spirit  o’er  th’  unechoing  ground.” 

Moore:  Veiled  Prop  het  of  Khorassan. 

un-e-cllpsed’,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
eclipsed.]  Not  eclipsed,  not  obscured  ;  not  dimmed 
Or  lessened  in  glory  or  brightness.  (Lit.  &  fig.) 


'  un-edge',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  En g.  edge.] 
To  deprive  of  the  edge ;  to  blunt.  (Lit.  &ftg .) 

“  Pale  fear  unedge  their  weapons’  sharpest  points.” 

Ford:  Perkin  Warbeck,  iv.  5. 
*un-ed'-I-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un -  (1),  and  Eng.  edible.] 
Not  eatable. 

un-ed'-i-fled,  *un-ed  i-fyed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  edified.]  Not  edified. 

“’Tis  true,  there  be  a  sort  of  moody,  hot-brain’ d,  and 
always  unedifyed  consciences.”  —  Milton:  Eikonoklastes, 
§28. 

un-ed  -i-f  y-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
edifying.]  Not  edifying;  not  improving  to  the 
mind. 

“Unmeaning  or  unedifying  forms  and  ceremonies.” — 
Seeker;  Sermons;  On  Confirmation. 

*un-ed'-i-f y-ing -ly,  adverb.  [Eng.  unedifying ; 
•ly.]  Not  in  an  edifying  manner. 

*un-ed'-y.-cate,  a.  [Pref.  un -  (1),  and  English 
educate(d).]  Uneducated,  ignorant. 

“  O  harsh,  uneducate,  illiterate  peasant.” 

Solyman  and  Perseda  (1599). 

un-ed  -u-cat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  edu¬ 
cated.]  Not  educated;  illiterate,  ignorant. 

“  By  an  exertion  of  the  same  almighty  power  light  up 
the  lamp  of  knowledge  in  the  minds  of  uneducated  men.” 
— Horsley:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  14. 

un-ef-f  ased’,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
effaced.]  Not  effaced ;  not  defaced  or  erased. 

“  If  we  have  received  a  good  impression,  let  us  bear  it 
away  uneffaced  to  our  graves.” — Knox:  Sermons,  vol.  vi., 
ser.  2. 

un-ef-f  ee-tu-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
effectual.]  Not  effectual ;  havingno  effect  or  power; 
ineffectual ;  inefficacious. 

“  The  glow-worm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near, 

And  ’gins  to  pale  his  uneffectual  fire!” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

*un-e-gest’-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
egested.]  Unvoided,  undischarged  from  the 
bowels.  (Adams:  Works,  ii.  476.) 

*  un-e-lab -or-ate,  *  un-e-lab -or-at-ed,  adj. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  elaborate,  elaborated .]  Not 
elaborate,  not  elaborated ;  not  worked  or  wrought 
elaborately. 

“An  unelaborate  stone.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 
un-e-las  -tlc,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),andEng. elastic.] 
Not  elastic ;  having  no  elasticity. 

un-e-las-ti9'-l-ty,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
elasticity.]  The  absence  or  want  of  elasticity. 

*un-el'-bbwed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
elbowed.]  N ot  pushed  aside,  as  with  the  elbow ;  not 
thrust  aside  or  crowded. 

“We  stand  upon  our  native  soil. 

Unelbow’d  by  such  objects.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ix. 

*un-e-lect'-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
elected.]  Not  elected  ;  not  chosen. 

“You  should  have  ta’en  the  advantage  of  his  choler, 
And  pass  him  unelected.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  ii.  3. 

*un-e-lec'-tive,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
elective.]  Not  choosing  or  electing ;  without  power 
of  choice  or  election. 

“An  ignorant,  unknowing,  unelective  principle.” — 
Hale:  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  274. 

un-el'-e-gant,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
elegant.]  Not  elegant;  inelegant. 

“You  meet  with  expressions  now  and  then,  which  ap¬ 
pear  unelegant  and  singular.” — Seeker:  Sermons,  vol.  iv., 
ser  15. 

un-el'-e-gant-ly,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
elegantly .]  In  an  inelegant  manner ;  inelegantly. 

“Neither  seemeth  he  unelegantly  and  beside  the  pur¬ 
pose  .  .  .  tc  have  expressed  as  much  in  this  verse.” 
— P.  Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  425. 

un-el  -ig-I-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
eligible.]  Not  eligible;  ineligible. 

“Both  extremes,  above  or  below  the  proportion  of  our 
character,  are  dangerous;  and  ’tis  hard  to  determine 
which  is  most  uneligible.” —Rogers. 

un-em-bar-rassed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
embarrassed.] 

1.  Not  embarrassed;  not  perplexed  or  confused ; 
free  from  embarrassment  or  confusion. 

“With  minds  unembarrassed  with  any  sort  of  terror.” — 
Burke:  Letter  to  Sir  H.  Langrishe. 

2.  Free  from  pecuniary  obligations  or  encum¬ 
brances. 

“  Unembarrassed  in  business.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

un-em-bar  -r^ss-ment,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  embarrassment.]  Freedom  from  embarrass¬ 
ment. 

“My  feeling  was  that  of  unembarrassment.”  -Carlyle: 
Reminiscences,  ii.  21. 


*un-em-bel’-lished,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng. 
embellished.]  Not  embellished,  adorned,  or  beauti¬ 
fied. 

“  If  truth  only  and  unembellished  facts  are  plainly  rep¬ 
resented.” — Knox:  Essays,  No.  45. 

un-em-blt'-tered,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (ii,  and  Eng. 
embittered.]  Not  embittered;  not  accompanied 
with  any  bitterness  or  pain ;  free  from  pain  or 
acerbity. 

“  There  rose  no  day,  there  roll’d  no  hour 
Of  pleasure  unembitter’ d.” 

Byron:  All  is  Vanity. 

un-em-bod'-ied,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

1.  Not  embodied;  not  collected  into  a  body ;  as, 

unembodied  troops.  _ 

2.  Freed  from  a  corporeal  body ;  disembodied. 

il  Then,  unembodied ,  doth  it  trace 
By  steps  each  planet’s  heavenly  way.” 

Byron:  When  Coldness  Wraps ,  &c. 

*un-em-bbw’-ered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
embowered.]  Not  provided  with  bowers. 

“All  unembowered 

And  naked  stood  that  lonely  parsonage.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

tiin-e-m5'-tion-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
emotional.]  Not  emotional;  free  from  emotion  or 
feeling;  impassive. 

“  Thought  of  all  that  this  inscription  signified  with  an 
unemotional  memory.”— S.  Eliot:  Daniel  Deronda,  ch.  lxii. 

*un-e-mo -tioned,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
emotioned.]  Free  from  emotion. 

“In  a  dry,  sarcastic,  unemotional  way.” — Godwin:  Man- 
deville,  iii.  98. 

*un-em-phat'-ic,  *un-em-phat'-Ic-al,  [Pref. 

un-  (1),  and  Eng.  emphatic, _  emphatical.]  Not  em¬ 
phatic  ;  having  no  emphasis  or  stress  of  voice. 

*un-ein-phat’-ic-al-ly.  adv.  [English  unem- 
phatical ;  -ly.]  Not  in  an  emphatic  manner;  with¬ 
out  emphasis. 

un-em-pir'-ic-gd-lf,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  empirically .]  Not  empirically. 

“  The  result  is  in  the  fullest  keeping  with  that  which  I 
have  reached  unempirically.” — Poe:  Works,  ii.  137. 

un-em-ploy-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
employable.]  N ot  capable  of  or  eligible  for  employ¬ 
ment  ;  unfit  for  employment. 

“  To  these  we  must  add  a  still  larger  number  of  persons 
who  are  unemployed  because  they  are  unemployable.” — 
St.  James’s  Gazette,  Dec.  21,  1887. 

un-em-ployed',  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
employed .] 

1.  Not  employed;  having  no  work  or  employment; 
out  of  work  ;  at  leisure. 

“Other  creatures  all  day  long 
Rove  idle,  unemploy’ d,  and  less  need  rest.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  617. 

2.  Not  being  in  use ;  as,  unemployed  capital. 

3.  Not  associated  or  accompanied  with  labor  or 
employment. 

“  To  maintain  able-bodied  men  in  unemployed  imprison¬ 
ment.” — Eroude:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

T[  The  Unemployed:  A  collective  term,  embracing 
all  persons  in  humble  circumstances  who  are  out  of 
employment.  These  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes :  (1)  Those  who  are  unable  to  work,  either 
through  age,  accident,  or  disease ;  (2)  those  who 
are  willing  to  work  but  cannot  find  employment ; 
and  (3)  those  who  will  not  work  under  any  circum¬ 
stances.  The  problem  presented  by  the  two  classes 
first  mentioned  is  a  very  grave  one ;  and  the  gravity 
of  its  solution  increases  yearly  and  in  direct  ratio 
with  the  increase  of  population  in  the  great  urban 
centers.  Several  times  have  the  foundations  of 
various  governments  been  shaken  by  the  demand 
of  the  unemployed  for  bread,  and  more  than  once, 
especially  in  France,  has  revolution  reared  its  head 
cloBe  on  the  track  of  want  and  distress  arising  from 
monopolization  of  wealth  by  a  few  and  other  com¬ 
plications  of  the  social  situation,  such  complica¬ 
tions  resulting  in  depression  or  stagnation  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  enforced  idleness  of  thousands.  Many 
remedies  have  been  proposed  for  the  alleviation  of 
the  distress  of  the  unemployed,  but  all  of  them 
seem  to  fall  far  short  of  their  intended  effect.  In 
this  country  we  have  seen  for  a  decade  or  more  a 
determined  struggle  between  capital  and  labor,  and 
with  every  outbreak  the  number  of  those  who  may 
be  considered  permanently  among  the  unemployed 
is  largely  increased.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
demonstrations  of  the  unemployed  in  this  country 
was  the  simultaneous  organization  and  move¬ 
ment  toward  the  national  capital  of  several  so- 
called  “  industrial  armies.”  These  “  armies,”  while 
they  undoubtedly  contained  a  small  proportion  of 
honest  working  men,  were  largely  made  up  of  the 
class  described  under  3  in  the  above  enumeration. 
Only  one  detachment  reached  Washington,  where 
its  leader,  “  Gen.”  Coxey,  was  arrested  and  impris¬ 
oned  and  his  followers  scattered.  All  over  the 


b<SIl,  boy;  pout,  Jdwl;  cat.  sell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  f. 
2ian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -clous,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deb 
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country  other  bands  collected,  and  for  a  few  months 
the  entire  nation  rung  with  their  lawless  deeds. 
The  movement  finally  died  of  inanition. 

“The  unemployed  are  formed  from  many  different 
classes,  from  many  diverse  elements;  and  we  get  no 
nearer  to  understanding  their  condition,  to  say  nothing 
of  improving  it,  if  we  persist  in  treating  them  as  though 
they  were  all  of  a  single  type,  and  that  type  one  which  is 
in  no  degree  representative.” — St.  James’s  Gazette,  Dec. 
22,  1887. 

*un-emp (p  silent),  a.  f Pref.  un-  (1) ; 
English  empty,  and  suif.  •able.']  That  cannot  be 
emptied  or  exhausted ;  inexhaustible. 

“A  drop  of  that  unemptiable  fountaine  of  wisdome.” 
— Hooker:  Eccles.  Pol.,  bk.  ii.,  §  L 

un-emp  -tied  (p  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  emptied .J  Not  emptied. 

“With its  unemptied  cloud  of  gentle  rain.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  70. 

*un-en-a  -bled  (bled  asbeld),  a.  [Pref.u n-  (1), 
and  Eng.  enabled.]  Not  enabled  or  empowered. 

(, Southey :  Thalaba,  v.) 

*un-e-nar  -rg,-ble,  a.  [Inenabbable.] 
♦iin-en-ghant'-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
enchanted.]  Not  enchanted;  that  cannot  be  en¬ 
chanted.  ( Milton :  Comus,3%.) 

un-en-cl6§ed’,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
enclosed.  ]  N  ot  enclosed ;  open. 

“An  anoient  manor,  now  rich  with  cultivation,  then 
barren  and  unenclosed,  which  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Hallamshire.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

un-en-curn'-ber,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
encumber.]  To  free  from  encumbrance ;  to  disen¬ 
cumber. 

“  A  cloistral  place 

Of  refuge,  with  un  unencumbered  floor.” 
Wordsworth:  Poems  on  the  Naming  of  Places,  vi. 

un-en-cum-bered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Epg. 
encumbered.]  Not  encumbered  ;  having  no  liabili¬ 
ties  on  it ;  as,  unencumbered  property. 

*un-en-dan-&ered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
endangered.]  Not  endangered. 

‘‘See,  rooted  to  the  earth,  its  kindly  bed, 

Th’  unendanger’d  myrtle,  deck’d  with  flowers.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  iii. 
*un-en-deared',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
endeared.]  Not  endeared;  not  much  or  greatly 
loved. 

“Not  in  the  bought  smile 
Of  harlots,  loveless,  joyless,  unendear’ d.’’ 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  766. 

un-end’-Ing,  adj.  [Pref.  tin-  (1),  and  Eng.  end¬ 
ing.]  Having  no  end ;  endless. 

“The  unending  circles  of  laborious  science.” — Feltham 
On  Eccles.  ii.  11. 

*un-end'-Ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unending ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unending ;  everlast¬ 
ingness. 

“The  theory  of  the  literal  unendingness  of  even  moral 
perdition.” — Brit.  Quart.  Review,  Oct.,  1881,  p.  499. 

♦un-end'-lf ,  a.  [Pref,  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  end,  and 
suff.  -ly.]  Having  no  end ;  endless. 

“Bent  to  unendly  revenge.” — Sidney:  Arcadia,  p.  224. 

un-en-ddwed  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
endowed.) 

1.  Not  endowed  with  funds;  not  having  an  en¬ 
dowment. 

“Bequeathed  by  that  lady  to  this  unendowed  charity.” 
— London  Times. 

2.  Not  endowed;  not  furnished ;  not  invested. 

“A  man  .  .  .  unendowed  with  any  notable  virtues." 
•—Clarendon:  Civil  War. 

3.  Having  no  dower  or  dowry. 

“Beflect  what  truth  was  in  my  passion  shown, 

When,  unendowed,  I  took  thee  for  mine  own.” 

Pope:  January  and  May,  660. 

un-en-diir -a  ble,  a.  [Pref.  wn-(l),  and  English 
endurable.]  Not  endurable;  insufferable,  intoler¬ 
able.  ( Longfellow :  Golden  Legend,  i.) 

tin.-en-dur'-?i-bl^,  adv.  [Eng .  unendurable); 
-ly.]  In  an  unendurable  manner;  in  a  manner  not 
to  be  borne  ;  intolerably. 

*un-en-dUr'-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
enduring.]  Not  enduring ;  not  lasting ;  fleeting. 

“Of  azure  heaven,  the  unenduring  clouds.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ix. 

*un-en-fee  -bled  (bled  as  bold) ,  adj.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  English  enfeebled.]  Not  enfeebled;  not 
weakened. 

“The  comeliness  of  unenfeebled  age." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

un-en-fran'“ChI§ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
enfranchised.]  Not  enfranchised ;  not  having  the 
franchise  or  right  to  vote  for  candidates  for  office. 
[Feanchise,  s.,  II.] 


un-en-gaged',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 

engaged.] 

1.  Not  engaged;  not  bound  or  pledged  by  obliga¬ 
tion  or  promise. 

“  Both  the  houses  of  parliament,  your  assembly,  and 
the  whole  kingdom,  stand  yet  free  and  unengaged  to  any 
part.” — Bishop  Hall:  A  Modest  Offer. 

2.  Free  from  attachment  that  binds ;  as,  Her 
affections  are  unengaged. 

3.  Disengaged,  unemployed,  unoccupied;  not 
busy ;  at  leisure ;  as,  He  is  unengaged. 

*4.  Not  appropriated ;  as,  unengaged  revenues. 
*un-en-gag-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
engaging.]  Not  engaging;  not  prepossessing. 

un-en-gllsh  (en  as  In),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  English.]  Not  English;  not  after  the  laws, 
manners,  customs,  or  habits  of  the  English ;  not 
characteristic  or  worthy  of  Englishmen. 

“  Less  unenglish  than  either  Mr.  Bridge  or  Mr.  Buskin 
seems  to  think.” — Field,  Jan.  14,  1888. 

*un-en-gllshed'  (en  as  16),  o.  [Pref.  un- ( 1); 
Eng.  englished.]  Not  translated  or  rendered  into 
English.  [English,  v.] 

“Whereto  I  am  no  whit  beholding  for  leaving  it  un- 
englished.” — Bp.  Hall:  Honor  of  the  Married  Clergy,  §  2. 

un-en-joyed’,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
enjoyed.]  Not  enjoyed;  not  possessed;  not  used 
with  pleasure  or  delight. 

“  Each,  day’s  a  mistress  unenjoyed  before.” 

Dry  den:  ( Richardson .) 

*un-en-jdy'-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
enjoying.]  Not  enjoying;  not  making  proper  use 
or  fruition. 

“  The  unenjoying,  cnaving  wretch  is  poor.” 

Creech.  ( Richardson .) 

♦un-en-lar&ed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
enlarged.]  Not  enlarged  ;  narrow,  contracted ;  nar¬ 
row-minded,  prejudiced. 

“These  unenlarged  souls  are  in  the  same  manner  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  wonders  which  the  microscope  has  dis¬ 
covered.” — Watts:  Logic,  pt.  i.,  ch.  xvi. 

un-en-llght'-ened  (gh  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  enlightened.]  Not  enlightened ;  not  men¬ 
tally  or  morally  illuminated. 

“Let  cottagers  and  unenlightened  swains 
Bevere  the  laws  they  dream  that  Heaven  ordains.” 

Cowper:  Hope,  240. 

*un-en-liv -ened,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
enlivened.]  Not  enlivened  ;  not  rendered  cheerful, 
bright,  or  animated. 

“Unadorned  by  words,  unenlivened  by  figures.” — Atter- 
bury:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  i. 

*un-en-slaved’,  adject.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
enslaved .]  Not  enslaved;  free. 

“  She  sits  a  sovereign,  unenslaved  and  free.” 

Addison. 

un-en-tan -gle,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
entangle.]  To  free  from  complication  or  entangle¬ 
ment  ;  to  disentangle. 

“  Omy  God,  how  dost  thou  unentangle  me  in  any  scru¬ 
ple  arising  out  of  the  consideration  of  this  thy  fear.” — 
Donne:  Devotions,  p.  129. 

un-en-ta6'-gled  (gled  as  geld),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  entangled.] 

1.  Not  entangled;  free  from  complication,  per¬ 
plexity,  or  entanglement. 

“  That  this  man,  wise  and  virtuous  as  he  was,  passed 
always  unentangled  through  the  snares  of  life,  it  would 
be  a  prejudice  and  temerity  to  affirm.” — Johnson:  Lives 
of  the  Poets ;  Collins. 

2.  Disentangled. 

un-en’-tered,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 

entered. 

1.  Not  entered ;  not  gone  or  passed  into. 

“  The  intelligences  I  have  seen 
Bound  our  regretted  and  unenter’d  Eden.” 

Byron.  Cain,  ii.  2. 

2.  Not  entered  or  set  down  in  a  list;  as,  Heistmen- 
tered  for  the  race. 

*un-en’-ter-Ing,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
entering .]  Not  entering;  making  no  impression. 
(Southey :  Thalaba,  ix.) 

*un-en’-ter-pris-Ing,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  enterprising.]  Not  enterprising,  not  adven¬ 
turous. 

“He  was  a  timid  and  unenterprising  commander.” — 
Macaulay:  Htst.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

un-en-ter-tain-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
entertaining.]  Not  entertaining;  affording  no 
pleasure  or  amusement. 

“The  labor  is  long  and  the  elements  dry  and  unenter¬ 
taining.’’ — Gray:  Letters;  To  West,  let.  26  (1740). 

*un-en-ter-tain’-Ing-ness,  s.  [English  unenter¬ 
taining;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unen¬ 
tertaining. 

“Last  post!  received  a  very  diminutive  letter;  it  made 
excuses  for  its  unentertainingness,  very  little  to  the  pur¬ 
pose.” — Gray’.  Letter  to  West  (1740). 


un-en-thrall$d  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
enthralled.]  Not  enthralled,  not  enslaved. 

*un-en-t'ire  ,  un-In-tire,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  entire.]  Not  whole. 

Tl  To  make  unentire :  To  dissolve,  to  resolve  into 
elements  or  constituents. 

“  To  make  me  unentire.” 

Davies:  Wittes  Pilgrimage,  p.  60. 
*un-en-t6mbed'  (b  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  entombed.]  Not  entombed,  not  buried,  not 
interred. 

“  Think’ st  thou  thus  unentomb’ d  to  cross  the  flood?” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  vi.  608. 
*un-en-tranged',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
entranced.]  Not  entranced  or  under  .the  influence 
of  a  charm  or  spell ;  disentranced. 

“His  heart  was  wholly  unentranced.” 

Taylor:  Philip  van  Artevelde  (Lay  of  Elena). 

un-en'-vl-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  English 
enviable.]  Not  enviable;  not  to  be  envied. 

“The  same  propensities  which  afterward,  in  a  higher 
post,  gained  for  him  an  unenviable  immortality.” — 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

un-en  -vied,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  envied.] 
Not  envied ;  not  the  object  of  envy. 

“  Unenvied  there,  he  may  sustain  alone 
The  whole  reproach,  the  fault  was  all  his  own.” 

Cowper:  Tirocinium. 

*un-en-vi-ous,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  en¬ 
vious.]  Not  envious  ;  free  from  envy. 

“We  shall  be  far  surer  of  finding  these  upright,  unen- 
vious,  considerate,  benevolent,  compassionate,  than 
others,  who  have  not  equal  inducements.” — Seeker:  Ser¬ 
mons,  vol.  v.,  ser.  11. 

*un-en-vy-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
envying.]  Not  envying ;  free  from  envy  ;  unenvious. 

*un-ep'-I-10gued,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
epilogu(e)  ;  -e<2.]  Not  furnished  or  provided  with 
an  epilogue.  ( Special  coinage.) 

“  Unepilogued  the  poet  waits  his  sentence.” 

Goldsmith:  Epilogue  to  The  Sisters. 

*un-e-pls-c6-pal.  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
episcopal.]  Not  episcopal ;  without  bishops. 

“  Any  sovereign  and  unepiscopal  Presbytery.” — Gauden: 
Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  11. 

*un-e-qua-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
equable.]  Not  equable,  not  uniform;  changeful, 
fitful,  changeable. 

“The  most  unsettled  and  unequable  of  seasons  in  most 
countries  in  the  world.” — Bentley:  Sermons,  ser.  8. 

*un-e -qua  bly,  adv.  [Eng.  unequab(le) ;  -ly.] 
Not  equably  or  uniformly. 

“We  behold  the  universe  as  a  splendid  6pace  inter¬ 
spersed  unequably  with  clusters.” — Poe:  Eureka  (Works, 
1864),  ii.  180. 

un-e  -qug.1,  *un-e-quall,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 

and  Eng.  equal  ] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Unjust,  unfair,  iniquitous.  (In  this  sense  a 
translation  of  Lat.  iniquus,  from  in-  =  not,  and. 
cequus=equal,  fair,  just.) 

“  Is  not  my  way  equal?  are  not  your  ways  unequal  f” — 
Ezekiel  xviii.  26. 

2.  Not  equal ;  notof  the  same  size,  length,  breadth, 
width,  thickness,  volume,  quantity,  strength,  sta 
tion,  or  the  like. 

3.  Inadequate,  insufficient. 

“To  that  danger  his  fortitude  proved  unequal.” — Macau¬ 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

*4.  Not  equable,  not  uniform ;  unequal ;  as,  un¬ 
equal  pulsations. 

II.  Bot. :  Not  having  the  two  sides  symmetrical, 
as  the  leaf  of  Begonia.  Applied  specially  to  sepals 
and  petals  of  unequal  size  and  shape.  In  describ¬ 
ing  a  corolla,  equal  and  unequal  have  sometimes 
been  substituted  for  regular  and  irregular. 

B.  Assubst.:  One  not  equal  to  another  in  station, 
power,  ability,  age,  or  the  like. 

“Among  unequals,  what  society?” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  383. 

unequal- sided,  a.  The  same  as  Unequal  and 
Oblique  (q.  v.). 
unequal-voices,  s.pl. 

Music :  Voices  of  mixed  qualities,  those  of  women 
combined  with  those  of  men. 

*un-e’-qual-3.-ble,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1);  English 
equal,  and  suff.  -able.]  Not  able  to  be  equaled; 
not  capable  of  being  equaled,  matched,  or  paral¬ 
leled  ;  matchless,  peerless. 

“Whose  love  to  God  is  questionless,  filial,  and  un- 
equalable.” — Boyle.  Works,  i.  282. 

un-e  -quailed,  iin-e  -quelled,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  equaled.]  Not  equaled  or  paralleled; 
unparalleled,  unrivaled,  peerless.  (Used  in  either 
a  good  or  bad  sense.) 


Sate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fail,  father;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g5,  pot, 
or.  Wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  finite,  ciir,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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fcn-6  -qug,l-lf ,  a dv.  [Eng.  unequal;  - ly .]  Not 
equally ;  in  an  unequal  manner  or  degree ;  in  un¬ 
equal  or  different  degrees  ;  irregularly,  unsymmet- 
rically. 

“The  area  of  the  island  was  during  the  winter  and 
spring,  not  unequally  divided  between  the  contending 
races.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

unequally-pinnate,  a. 

Bot. :  (of.  a  leaf ) :  Pinnate  with  a  terminal  leaf¬ 
let;  imparipinnate. 

un-e'-qual-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  unequal ;  -ness.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unequal ;  inequality. 

“The  unequalness  and  unreasonableness  of  which  all 
lawyers  will  deride.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk. 
ii.,  ch.  ii. 

un-equit-a-ble  (equit  as  ek-kwit),  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  equitable.]  Not  equitable;  in¬ 
equitable. 

“  Measures  which  they  think  too  unequitable  to  press 
upon  a  murderer.” — Decay  of  Piety. 

*un-equit-a-bly  (equit  as  ek-kwit),  adverb. 
[Eng.  equitab(le) ;  -ly.]  Not  equitably ;  in  an  un¬ 
equitable  manner. 

*un-equit-jf  (equit  as  ek'-kwit),  *vn-e-qwy- 

te,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  equity.]  Inequit¬ 
ableness,  iniquity,  injustice.  ( Wy cliff e :  Bom.  iii.  5.) 

un-e-qulv  -o-cgil,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
equivocal.] 

1.  Not  equivocal;  not  doubtful;  clear,  evident, 
plain. 

“About  the  same  time  the  king  began  to  show,  in  an 
unequivocal  manner,  the  feeling  which  he  really  enter¬ 
tained  toward  the  banished  Huguenots,” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  Not  ambiguous;  not  of  doubtful  signification; 
as  unequivocal  expressions. 

un-e-qulv'-o-cgl-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unequivocal ; 
-ly.]  In  an  unequivocal,  clear,  or  plain  manner; 
clearly,  plainly. 


*un-es-pled',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
espied.]  Not  espied;  not  seen  or  discovered;  un¬ 
seen,  undiscovered. 

“Nearer  to  view  his  prey,  and  unespied, 

To  mark  what  of  their  state  he  more  might  learn.” 

Milton:  P.  L„  iv.  399. 

un-es-sayed',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
essayed.]  Not  essayed;  not  tried;  untried;  unat¬ 
tempted. 

“  The  reeds  no  sooner  touched  my  lip,  though  new. 
And  unessayed  before,  than  wide  they  flew.” 

Cowper:  Death  of  Damon. 

un-es-sen-tial  (tial  as  shg.1).  a.  &  s.  [Prefix 

un-  (1),  and  Eng.  essential.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Not  essential;  not  constituting  the  real  es¬ 
sence  ;  not  absolutely  necessary ;  not  of  prime 
importance. 

“Those  who  differed  from  him  in  the  unessential  parts 
of  Christianity.” — Addison:  Freeholder. 

*2.  Void  of  real  being. 

“Prime  cheerer  Lightl 
Without  whose  vesting  beauty  all  were  wrapt 
In  unessential  gloom.”  Thomson:  Summer,  94. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Something  not  constituting  the 
real  essence,  or  not  absolutely  necessary. 

2.  Music  (pi.):  Notes  not  forming  a  necessary 
part  of  the  harmony.  Passing,  auxiliary,  or  orna¬ 
mental  notes. 

iin-es-sen  -tial-ly  (tial  as  shal),  adv.  [Eng. 
unessential :  -ly.)  Not  in  an  essential  or  absolutely 
necessary  manner. 

*un-es-tab'-Hsh,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
establish .]  To  unfix,  to  disestablish  ;  to  deprive  of 
establishment. 

“The  parliament  demanded  of  the  king  to  unestablish 
that  prelatical  government  which  had  usurped  over  us.” 
— Milton:  Eikonoklastes,  §  27. 


“His  resurrection,  the  Lord’s  Day,  called  and  kept  in 
commemoration  of  it,  and  the  eucharist  in  both  its  parts, 
are  unequivocally  referred  to.” — Paley:  Evidences  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  vol.  i.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  vii. 

un-e-quiv-6-cal-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unequivocal; 
-ness.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unequivocal; 
clearness,  plainness. 

*un-e-rad'-ic-?i-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
eradicable.)  Not  eradicable;  incapable  of  being 
eradicated ;  ineradicable. 

“The  uneradicable  taint  of  sin.” 

Byron ;  Childe  Harold ,  iv.  126. 

*un-err'-?i-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
errable.)  Not  able  or  liable  to  err ;  incapable  of 
erring ;  infallible. 

“The  ignominy  of  your  unerrable  see  is  discovered.” — - 
Sheldon.  Mirror  of  Antichrist,  p.  142. 

*un-err  -?i-ble-ness,  s.  [En g.  unerrable ;  -wess.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unable  to  err ;  inca¬ 
pacity  of  error ;  infallibility. 

“The  many  innovations  of  that  church  witness  the 
danger  of  presuming  upon  the  unerrableness  of  a  guide.” 
— Decay  of  Piety. 

iin-err'-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  erring.] 

1.  Committing  no : mistake;  incapable  of  error; 
infallible. 

“  As  Thy  unerring  precepts  teach.” 

Wordsworth.  Thanksgiving  Ode,  Jan.  18,  1816. 

2.  Incapable  of  missing  the  mark ;  certain,  sure. 

“To  bend  the  bow,  and  aim  unerring  darts.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  v.  68. 

un-err  -ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unerring ;  -ly.]  In 
an  unerring  manner ;  without  error  or  failure ;  cer¬ 
tainly,  infallibly. 

“Thy  strong  shafts  pursue  their  path 
Unerringly." 

Longfellow:  Coplas  de  Manrique.  (Transl.) 

*un-es-cap  -St-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
escapable .]  That  cannot  be  escaped  or  avoided; 
unavoidable. 

“Eternal  flight  from  some  unescapable  enemy.” — Mas¬ 
son  De  Quincey,  p  63. 

*un-es-ghew'-a-ble  (ew  asfi),  *un-es-chu-a- 
ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  eschewable.)  Not 
able  to  be  eschewed,  avoided,  or  shunned. 

“Procedyng  by  an  uneschuable  betidyng  togither.” — 
Chaucer:  Boecius,  bk.  v. 

*un-es-9hew'-?i-bl^  (ew  as  fi) ,  *un-es-chu-a- 
bly,  adv.  [Eng.  uneschew ab (le) ;  -ly.]  Unavoid¬ 
ably. 

“Thei  been  to  comen  uneschuably —Chaucer :  Boecius, 

bk.  v. 

*un-es-cutgh'-edned,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  escutcheoned .]  Not  escutcheoned ;  not  with 
an  escutcheon. 


fun-e-van-gel-lc-al,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  evangelical .]  Not  evangelical ;  not  according 
to  the  gospel. 

“Whom  in  justice  to  retaliate,  is  not  as  he  supposes 
unevangelical. ” — Milton  _•  Answer  to  Eikon  Basilike,  §  12. 

un-e-ven,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  even,  a.] 

1.  Not  even^  not  level,  smooth  or  plain;  rugged, 
rough. 

“Thus  fallen  am  I  in  dark,  uneven  way.” 

Shakesp.;  Midsummer  Night’ s  Dream,  iii.  2. 

2.  Not  straight  or  direct;  crooked. 

“  Uneven  is  the  course,  I  like  it  not.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  1. 

3.  Not  uniform,  regular,  or  well-matched. 

“Hurrying,  as  fast  as  hisuneven  legs  would  carry  him.” 

— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

4.  Not  perfectly  horizontal  or  level,  as  the  beam 
of  a  scale ;  not  on  the  same  height  or  plane  ;  hence, 
not  true,  just,  or  fair. 

“Belial,  in  much  uneven  scale  thou  weigh’st 
All  others  by  thyself.”  Milton:  P.  R.,  ii.  178. 

*5.  ill-matched,  unsuitable  ;  ill-assorted. 

“So  forth  they  traveled,  an  uneven  payre  .  .  . 

A  salvage  man  matcht  with  a  ladye  fayre.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  v.  9. 

6.  In  Arith.:  Not  divisible  by  2  without  a  re¬ 
mainder  ;  odd ;  as,  3,  5,  7,  &c. ;  unevenly  unequal 
numbers  are  those  which  being  divided  by  4  leave 
a  remainder  equal  to  1,  as  5,  9,  13,  &c. 

*7.  Diffiult,  perplexing,  embarrassing. 

“  Uneven  and  unwelcome  news.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  1. 

un-e  -vpn-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  uneven;  -ly.]  In  an 
uneven  manner;  not  smoothly  or  regularly. 

“Whosoever  rides  on  a  lame  horse,  cannot  but  move 
unevenly." — Bp.  Hall:  No  Peace  with  Rome,  §  9. 

un-e'-ven-ness,  s.  [Eng.  uneven;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  uneven,  rough,  or 
rugged ;  roughness ;  inequality  of  surface. 

“  The  ruggedness  and  unevenness  of  the  roads.” — Ray: 
On  the  Creation. 

2.  Want  of  uniformity  or  equableness;  unsteadi¬ 
ness,  uncertainty. 

“This  unevenness  of  temper  and  irregularity  of  con¬ 
duct.” — Addison;  Spectator,  No.  162. 

*3.  Turbulence ;  disturbed  state. 

“By  reason  of  the  troubles  and  unevenness  of  his 
reign.” — Hale. 

4.  Want  of  smoothness  in  regard  to  style,  or  the 
like ;  ruggedness. 

“It  were  strange  if  in  what  I  writ  there  did  not  appear 
much  of  unevenness." — Boyle:  Works,  ii.  251. 

un-e-vent -ful,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
eventful.]  Not  eventful;  not  marked  by  events  of 
any  importance ;  as,  an  uneventful  journey  or 
reign.  


b<5il,  b<5y;  pout,  Jdwl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-  cia'n.  -tian  =  shgm.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 


*un-ev  -l-dent,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
evident.)  Not  evident,  clear,  or  plain ;  obscure. 

“We  conjecture  at  unevident  things  by  that  which  is 
evident.” — Hacket:  Life  of  Williams,  i.  197. 

*un-e v  '-it-3.-ble ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  ( 1),  and  English 
evitable.)  Not  to  be  escaped  or  avoided;  inevitable. 

“Wherefore  weying  and  forseeing  this  (as  I  may  wel 
terme  it)  calamity  and  unevitable  danger  of  men.” — • 
Hackluyt:  Voyages,  ii.  63. 

*un-ev-I-tat-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Latin 
evitatus,  pa.  par.  of  evito=  to  avoid.]  Unavoided, 
unescaped. 

“With  that,  th’  unerring  dart  at  Cycnus  flung. 

Th’  unevitated  on  his  shoulder  rung.” 

Sandys:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  xii. 

un-e-volved',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  English 
evolved .]  Not  evolved. 

un-eif-act’,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  exact , 
a.]  Not  exact  or  accurate ;  inexact,  incorrect. 

*un-ex-act'-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
exacted .]  Not  exacted ;  not  taken  by  force. 

“But  all  was  common,  and  the  fruitful  earth 
Was  free  to  give  her  unexacted  birth.” 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgia  i.  196. 

un-e?-ag'-ger-at-ed,  a.  [Pref.im-  (1),  and  Eng. 
exaggerated .]  Not  exaggerated. 

*un-e$-am'-ln-?i-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  examinable .]  Not  examinable  ;  not  admitting 
of  examination. 

“The  lowly,  alwise,  and  unexqminable  intention  of 
Christ.” — Milton:  Reform,  in  England,  bk.  i. 

un-e^-am'-Ined,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
examined .] 

1.  Not  examined,  tested,  investigated,  or  tried. 

“A  forward  condemnation  of  all  that  may  stand  in  op¬ 
position  to  it,  unheard  and  unexamined;  which,  what  ie 
it  but  prejudice?” — Locke:  Conduct  of  the  Underst.,  §  10. 

2.  Not  examined  judicially ;  untried. 

“And  yet  within  these  five  hours  Hastings  liv’d 

Untainted,  unexamin’ d,  free,  at  liberty.” 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  iii.  6. 

3.  Not  explored  or  investigated. 

“There  remained  nevertheless  room  for  very  large 
islands  in  places  unexamined." — Cook:  Second  Voyage,  bk. 
ii.,  ch.  vi. 

un-eif-am -pled  (pled  as  pcld),  a.  [Prefix  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  exampled.)  Not  exampled;  having 
no  example,  precedent,  or  similar  case ;  unprece¬ 
dented. 

“  To  make  some  unexampled  sacrifice.” 

R.  Browning:  Paracelsus ,  i. 

un-ex-gelled',  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English^ 
excelled .]  Not  excelled. 

“Unrivalled  love,  in  Lycia  unexcelled.” 

Cowper:  Homer’s  Iliad,  v. 

un-ex-gep’-tion-^-ble,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  exceptionable .]  Not  exceptionable,  not  liable, 
or  open  to  any  exception,  objection,  or  censure;, 
unobjectionable,  faultless. 

“  Men  of  clear  and  unexceptionable  characters.” — Water-, 
land:  Works,  v.  296. 

un-ex-gep'-tion-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unexcep¬ 
tionable;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  state  of  being  un¬ 
exceptionable. 

“Other  parts  of  his  exposition  of  these  epistles  that 
had  the  like  unexceptionableness.” — More:  On  the  Sever.  > 
Churches  (1669).  (Pref.) 

un-ex-gep  -tion-gL-bl^,  adv  [English  unexcep¬ 
tionable);  -ly.]  In  an  unexceptionable  manner. 

“Persons  so  unexceptionably  qualify’d  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  v.,  ser.  4. 

*un-ex-$ep'-tion-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
exceptional .]  Unexceptionable.  (A  wrong  use.) 

“The  discourses  are  perfectly  unexceptional  so  far  af 
they  go."— Brit.  Quarterly  Review,  lvii.,  606  (1873). 

un-ex-gep-tive,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
exceptive.)  Not  exceptive;  admitting  no  excep¬ 
tion.  • 

iin-ex-ghanged’,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
exchanged.]  Not  exchanged. 

“But  contend  that  you  may  justly  reserve  for  ven¬ 
geance  those  who  remain  unexchanged.” — Burke:  Letter - 
to  the  Sheriff  of  Bristol  (1777). 

*un-ex-cl§ed,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (l).and  English 
excise;  -ed.)  Not  excised;  not  subjected  or  liable 
to  exise  or  duty. 

“  And  beggars  taste  thee  unexcis’d  by  kings.” 

Brown. 

*un-ex-clfi§-lve,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
exclusive.)  Not  exlusive;  general,  comprehensive. 

*un-ex-clfi§-ive-ly,  adv.  [English  unexclusive ; 
-ly.)  Without  exclusion  of  anything;  so  as  not  to 
exclude. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  t 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del*. 
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♦un-ex-cog-It-gt-ble,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (l),and 
Eng.  excogitable.]  Not  excogitable ;  not  able  to  be 
thought  out. 

“Wherein  can  man  be  said  to  resemble  bis  unexcogita¬ 
ble  power  and  perfectedness f  ” — Raleigh:  Hist.  World, 
bk.  l.,  ch.  ii. 

un-ex-Cu§'-3,-ble,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
excusable. .]  Not  excusable;  inexcusable,  unpar¬ 
donable. 

“It  was  a  perverse,  gross,  malicious,  and  unexcusable 
ignorance.” — Hammond:  Works,  iv.  642. 

un-ex-cu§  -a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unexcusable ; 
•ness .]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unexcusable. 

“  Kip  up  to  you  the  unexcusableness  of  the  heathen 
ignorance  in  general.” — Hammond:  Works,  iv.  642. 

un-ex -e-CU-ted,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
executed.] 

1.  Not  executed;  not  performed  or  carried  out. 

“  The  decree  of  the  Senate  remained  unexecuted.'’ — 
Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Rom.  Hist.  (1865),  ch.  xii. 

2.  Not  signed  or  sealed;  not  properly  attested; 
as,  a  deed  or  contract  unexecuted. 

*3.  Unemployed ;  not  put  into  practice. 

“  Leave  unexecuted 
Your  own  renowned  knowledge.” 

Shakesp. :  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  7. 

*un-e?-em'-pl3,r-y,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
exemplary.]  Not  exemplary. 

*un-e$-em  -pll-fied,  a.  [Pref.wn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
exemplified.]  Not  exemplified;  not  illustrated  by 
example ;  unexampled. 

“Those  wonders  a  generation  returned  with  so  unex¬ 
emplified  an  ingratitude.” — Boyle. 

*un-e?-empt  (p  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  exempt.] 

1.  Not  exempt;  not  free  by  privilege  or  right; 
liable. 

2.  Not  exempting  from,  ordeprivingof  some  privi¬ 
lege,  or  the  like. 

“  Scorning  the  unexempt  condition 
By  which  all  mortal  frailty  must  subsist.” 

Milton:  Comus,  685. 

*un-e?-empt'-ed  (p  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  exempted.]  Not  exempted;  not  free  by 
privilege  or  right. 

“To  require  an  unexempted  and  impartial  obedience  to 
all  her  decrees.” — Milton:  Divorce,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xii i. 

*un-ex  -er-9l§ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un- ( 1),  and  Eng. 
exercised.]  N ot  exercised ;  not  practiced  or  trained. 

“  Without  discrimination  or  election,  of  which  indeed 
our  tender  and  unexercised  minds  are  not  capable.” — 
Qlanvill:  Essays,  No.  3. 

*un-ex-ert-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
exerted.]  Not  exerted ;  not  brought  into  action. 

“  Attend  with  patience  the  uncertainty  of  things,  and 
what  lieth  yet  unexerted  in  the  chaos  of  futurity.” — 
Browne:  Christian  Morals,  i.  25. 

un-e?-haust  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
exhausted.] 

1.  Not  exhausted;  not  drained  to  the  bottom;  not 
emptied. 

“As  the  low  bent  clouds 
Pour  flood  on  flood,  yet  unexhausted  still 
Combine.”  Thomson :  Winter. 

2.  Not  worn  out ;  as,  unexhausted  strength. 

tin-ejf-haust'-i-ble,  a.  [Eng.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

exhaustible.]  Not  exhaustible,  inexhaustible. 

“  Unexhaustible  by  all  the  successio  ns  of  time.” — Hale: 
Cont. ;  Med.  on  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 

*un-e?-ist-ent,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
existent.]  Not  existent,  non-existent. 

“Suspended  knowledge  of  what  is  yet  unexistent.” — 
Browne:  Christian  Morals,  iii.  13. 

♦un-e^-lst-mg,  a.  [Pref.  im-  (1),  and  English 
existing.]  Not  existing;  not  existent. 

*un-ex-pand-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
expanded .]  Not  expanded. 

“With  sleeping,  unexpanded  issue  stor’d.” 

Blackmore:  Creation,  vi. 

*un-ex-pect'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
expectable.]  Not  to  be  expected  or  anticipated. 

“The  homicide  .  .  .  without  unexpectable  mercy, 
perisheth  eternally.” — Adams:  Works,  ii.  322. 

*un-ex-pect'-unt,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
expectant.]  Not  expectant;  not  looking,  expect¬ 
ing,  or  waiting  for. 

“With  bent,  unexpectant  faces.” — O.  Eliot:  Romola, 
•h.  Iv. 

*un-ex-pec-ta  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
expectation.]  The  absence  of  expectation ;  want  of 
previous  consideration  or  forethought. 

“As  every  other  evill,  so  this  [losse]  especially  is  aggra¬ 
vated  by  our  unexpectation." — Bp.  Hall:  The  Balm  of 
Oilead,  §  i. 


un-ex-pect'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
expected.  ]  Not  expected;  not  looked  for. 

“  Your  unexpected  presence  had  so  roused 

My  spirits,  that  they  were  being  bent  on  enterprise.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

un-ex-pect  -ed-lf,  adv.  [English  unexpected; 
• ly .]  In  an  unexpected  manner;  at  a  time  or  in  a 
manner  not  expected  or  looked  for. 

“The court  determining  the  case  unexpectedly  in  favor 
of  his  opponent.” — Goldsmith:  The  Bee,  No.  7. 

fun-ex-pect-ed-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  unexpected ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unexpected. 

“  The  unexpectedness  added  (if  not  to  the  pain)  to  the 
fright  thereof.” — Fuller:  Worthies;  Wiltshire. 

*iin-ex-pe  -di-ent,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
expedient .]  Not  expedient,  inexpedient. 

“  Music  would  not  be  unexpedient  after  meat.” — Mil- 
ton:  On  Education. 

un-ex-pen'-sive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
expensive.  J  Not  expensive ;  inexpensive ;  not  costly. 

“My  life  hath  not  bin  unexpensive  in  learning,  and 
voyaging  about.’’ — Milton:  An  Apology  for  Smectymnuus, 

§8u 

*un-ex-per'-i-?n9e,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
experience,  s.]  Want  of  experience;  inexperience. 

“I  am  not  ashamed  to  recant  that  which  my  unexperi¬ 
ence  hath  (out  of  hearsay)  written  in  praise  of  French 
education.” — Bp.  Hall:  Quo  Vadis,  §  10. 

un-ex-per’-I-9n9ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

experienced.] 

1.  Not  experienced ;  not  versed  or  skilled ;  inex¬ 
perienced. 

“The  wisest,  unexperienced,  will  be  ever 
Timorous  and  loth.”  Milton:  P.  R.,  iii.  240. 

2.  Without  having  gained  knowledge  or  experi¬ 
ence. 

“Thou  return  unexperienced  to  thy  grave.” — Shakesp. t 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  4. 

3.  Untried;  not  known  from  experience.  (Said of 
things.) 

*un-ex-per'-i-ent,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
experient .]  Inexperienced. 

“The  inexperient  gave  the  tempter  place.” 

Shakesp.:  Complaint,  318. 

*un-ex-per-i-ment'-al,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  experimental.]  Not  experimental. 

un-ex-pert’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  expert.] 
Not  expert ;  inexpert ;  wanting  skill,  experience,  or 
knowledge ;  inexperienced. 

“My  sentence  is  for  open  war:  of  wiles, 

More  unexpert,  I  boast  not.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  52. 

un-ex-pert -ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unexpert :  -ly.]  Not 
expertly ;  in  an  unexpert  manner ;  unskiilfully. 

un-ex-p’ired’,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 

expired .] 

1.  Not  expired;  not  having  reached  the  date  at 
which  it  is  due ;  as,  an  unexpired  bill. 

2.  Not  having  expired  ;  not  having  come  to  an  end 
or  termination  ;  still  to  run. 

“  Having  an  unexpired  term  of  seven  years  from  Mich¬ 
aelmas  last.” — London  Times. 

*un-ex-plain'-g,-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
explainable .]  Not  explainable;  not  capable  of 
being  explained;  inexplicable. 

un-ex-plained’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
explained.]  Not  explained. 

“Portentous,  unexampled,  unexplain’d.” 

Cowper:  Task,  ii.  58. 

*un-ex-pll-cat-ed,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng 
explicated.]  Not  explicated;  unexplained. 

un-ex-plored’,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
explored .] 

1.  Not  explored  or  examined  by  traveling. 

“He  had  left  scarcely  a  nook  of  the  kingdom  unex¬ 
plored.” — Macaulay  -  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  Not  examined  intellectually ;  not  investigated ; 
untried. 

“No  female  arts  or  aids  she  left  untried, 

Nor  counsels  unexplored,  before  she  died.” 

Dryden;  Virgil’s  JEneid,  iv.  600. 

un-ex-po§ed  ,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
exposed.] 

1.  Not  exposed  or  laid  open  to  view ;  remaining 
concealed  or  hidden  ;  hence,  not  held  up  to  censure. 

“  Suffer  "Lhe  little  mistakes  of  the  author  to  pass  unex¬ 
posed.”—  Watts:  On  the  Mind,  ch.  v.,  §  8. 

2.  Not  exposed;  not  liable  or  open. 

“  Existence  unexposed 

To  the  blind  walk  of  mortal  accident." 

Wordsworth;  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

3.  Covered,  shielded,  or  protected  from  violence, 
injury,  danger,  or  the  like  ;  sheltered ;  as,  The  house 
stands  in  an  unexposed  situation. 


un-ex-pound-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
expounded.]  Not  expounded;  not  explained  or 
treated  of. 

“In  "the  plain  unexpounded  words  of  Scripture.” — Bp. 
Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  22. 

*un-ex-press’,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
express.]  Informal,  casual. 

“The  unexpress  [schoolmaster],  for  good  or  evil,  is  so 
busy  with  a  poor  little  fellow.” — Carlyle:  Life  of  Sterling, 
pt.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

un-ex-pressed ’,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
expressed.]  Not  expressed;  not  mentioned,  de¬ 
clared,  proclaimed,  or  uttered. 

“  Next— for  some  gracious  service  unexpressed, 

And  from'its  wages  only  to  be  guessed.” 

Byron:  A  Sketch. 

un-ex-press-l-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
expressible.]  Not  expressible ;  not  able  or  fit  to  be 
expressed ;  inexpressible. 

“When  wilt  thou  put  an  end  to  these  unexp ressible 
miseries?” — Bp.  Hall:  The  Peacemaker,  §  6. 

un-ex-press  -I-bly,  adv.  [English  unexpress- 
ib{le) ;  -ly.]  In  a  manner  not  to  be  expressed  ;  inex¬ 
pressibly. 

“Your  condition  is  inexpressibly  wofull,” — Bp.  Hall: 
Character  of  Man. 

un-ex-press'-ive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1)',  and  English 

expressive.] 

1.  Not  expressive  ;  deficient  in  expression. 

*2.  Inexpressible,  ineffable. 

“And  hears  the  unexpressive  nuptial  song.” 

Milton:  Lycidas,  176. 

*un-ex-press’-lve-ly,  adv.  [En g. unexpressive; 
•ly.]  Not  expressively  ;  without  expression. 

*un-ex-pug'-ng,-ble,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  expugnable.]  Not  to  be  beaten,  conquered, 
or  overpowered. 

“Debonaire 

Nor  unexpugnable  to  love.” 

S  indi/s:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses,  xi. 

*un-ex-tend’-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
extended.] 

1.  Not  extended  or  stretched  out. 

“From  these  weak,  struggling,  unextended  arms.” 

Congreve:  Mourning  Bride,  iii. 

2.  Occupying  no  assignable  space ;  having  no  di¬ 
mensions. 

“How  inconceivable  is  it,  that  a  spiritual,  i.  e.,  an  un¬ 
extended  substance,  should  represent  to  the  mind  an 
extended  one,  as  a  triangle!” — Locke. 

*iin-ex-tinct',  adj.  [Pref.  un-(  1),  and  English 
extinct.]  Not  extinct  or  extinguished. 

“  Be  there  but  one  spark 
Of  fire  remaining  in  him  unextinct.” 

Beaum.  ft  Flet. :  Love’s  Cure,  iii.  2. 
un-ex-tin -guish-a-ble  (gu  as  gw),  a.  [Prefix 
un-  (1),  and  English  extinguishable.]  Incapable  of 
being  extinguished ;  inextinguishable. 

“  Pain  of  unextinguishable  fire.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  88. 

un-ex-tifi'-guish-?L-blf  (gu  as  gw),  adv.  [Eng. 
unextinguishable) ;  -ly.]  In  an  unextinguishable 
manner ;  in  a  manner  that  cannot  be  extinguished ; 
inextinguishably. 

un-ex-tin -guished  (gu  as  gw),  adj.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  extinguished .] 

1.  Not  extinguished ;  noUquenched  or  repressed. 

“  The  friend  who  stood  before  her  sight, 

Her  only  unextinguished  light.” 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe,  ii. 

*2.  Inextinguishable. 

“An  ardent  thirst  of  honor;  a  soul  unsatisfied  with 
all  it  has  done,  and  an  unextinguished  desire  of  doing 
more.” — Dryden. 

*un-ex-tir-pat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
extirpated.]  Not  extirpated;  not  rooted  out;  not 
eradicated  or  exterminated. 

“  Taking  offense  at  the  sin  which  remains  as  yet  unex¬ 
tirpated.”— Bp.  Horsley:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  40. 

*un-ex-tort -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  ex¬ 
torted.]  Not  extorted;  not  taken  or  wrested  by 
force ;  spontaneous. 

“  The  soul’s  affection  can  be  only  given 
Free,  unextorted,  as  the  grace  of  heaven.” 

Cowper:  To  Delia. 

*un-ex'-trIc-3.-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
extricable.]  Not  extricable ;  inextricable. 

“  Which  supposition  we  shall  finde  involved  in  unex- 
tricable  difficulties.” — More:  Immort.  of  the  Soul,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  ii. 

*un-eyed',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  eyed.] 
Not  seen,  viewed,  or  noticed ;  unseen. 

“A  pair  of  lips,  oh,  that  we  were  uneyed, 

I  could  6uck  sugar  from  ’em!” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Wit  at  Several  Weapons,  ii. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
c.v,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cfir,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


unfabled 


unfasten 


’’un-fa'-bled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  fabled.]  Unmixed  with  fable ;  not  constitut¬ 
ing  a  fable  ;  historic,  true. 

“ Plain,  unfabled  precept.” — Sydney  Smith:  Works,  i. 

.  un-fage',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  face,  v.] 
To  remove  the  face  or  cover  from  ;  to  expose. 

“  Unface  these,  and  they  will  prove  as  bad  cards  as  any 
in  the  pack.” — Rushworth.  Histor.  Collections,  pt.  ii.,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  917. 

*un-f  ac’-tious,  a.  [Pref.  un -  (1),  and  Eng.  fac¬ 
tious.']  Not  factious. 

“Provided  always  that  they  have  been  temperate,  rea¬ 
sonable,  and  unfactious  in  their  conduct.” — Wilberforce: 

Life,  ii.  170. 

*un-f  ad'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  fad(e ), 
and  suff.  -able.]  Incapable  of  fading,  withering,  or 
perishing;  unfading. 

“A  crown,  incorruptible,  unfadable,  reserved  in  heaven 
for  him.” — Bp.  Hall:  Contempt.;  Ahasuerus  Feasting. 

un-fad'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  faded,.] 

1.  Not  faded;  not  having  lost  its  strength  of  color. 

2.  Not  withered,  as  a  plant. 

“A  lovely  flower, 

Unfaded  yet,  but  yet  unfed  below.”  Dryden. 

*un-f  adg  -ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  ~Eng.  fudg¬ 
ing.]  [Fadgb,  v.J  That  will  not  fadge  or  suit  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  intended  ;  unsuitable. 

“Dash  the  unfadging  clay  against  the  walls.” — Adams. 
Works,  iii.  122. 

un-fad '-ing,  a.  [Pref.  wn-(l),  and  Eng.  fading.] 

1.  Not  fading;  not  liable  to  fade  or  lose  its 
strength  or  freshness  of  color. 

“To  gather  flowers 

Of  blissful  quiet  ’mid  unfading  bowers.” 

Wordsworth:  Laodamia. 

2.  Not  liable  to  wither;  not  subject  to  decay; 
imperishable. 

“Immortality  of  life,  an  unfading  crown  of  glory.” — 
Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  38. 

un-fad-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unfading ;  -ly.]  In 
an  unfading  manner  ;  imperishabiy 

*un-fad-ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unfading;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unfading. 

“We  consider  the  unfadingness  of  their  [the  Phoeni¬ 
cians’]  purple.” — Polwhele:  Hist.  Devonshire. 

♦un-fail'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1)  ;  'Eng.  fail,  v., 
and  suff.  -able.]  Not  failable  ;  incapable  of  failing; 
infallible. 

“A  confident  opinion  of  their  undoubted  safety,  and 
unfailable  right  to  happiness!” — Bp.  Hall:  Sermon  on  2 
Peter  i.  10. 

*un-faii;,-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng .unfailable ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unfailable  ;  infallibil¬ 
ity,  certainty. 

“The  veracity  and  unfailableness  of  the  sure  mercies 
and  promises  of  the  God  of  truth.” — Bp.  Hall:  Satan’s 
Fiery  Darts  Quenched. 

un-f  ail'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  failing.] 

1.  Not  liable  to  fail ;  incapable  of  being  exhausted. 

“Hereby  are  we  freed  from  the  sense  of  the  second 

death  and  the  sting  of  the  first,  to  the  unfailing  comfort 
of  our  souls.” — Bp.  Hall:  Sermon  at  Higham,  1648. 

2.  Incapable  of  failing  or  missing  its  aim  ;  unerr¬ 
ing,  sure. 

“Some  god,  propitious  to  the  Trojan  foe, 

Has,  from  my  arm  unfailing,  struck  the  bow.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  iv.  651. 

3  Not  liable  to  fail  or  come  short  of  what  is 
wanted. 

“Maintains  its  hold  with  such  unfailing  sway, 

We  feel  it  e’enin  age,  and  at  our  latest  day.” 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  316. 

4.  Ever  meeting  a  hope,  promise,  or  want ;  sure, 
infallible. 

“  The  event  of  battles,  indeed,  is  not  an  unfailing  test 
of  the  abilities  of  a  commander.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  vii. 

un-fail  -ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unfailing ;  -ly.]  In 
an  unfailing  manner  or  degree  ;  infallibly. 

un-fail'-ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unfailing;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unfailing. 

“How  much  we  do  more  know  his  unfailingness,  his 
unchangeableness.” — Bp.  Hall:  Sermon  on  2  Peter  i.  10. 

*un-fain’,  *un-fayn',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  fain,  a.]  Not  fain  or  glad;  sorry,  displeased. 

“The  Soudan  Saladyn  he  was  fulle  unfayn, 

He  fled  with  mykelle  pyn  vnto  the  mountayn.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  191. 

*un-faint’-Ing,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
faint ifig.]  Not  fainting;  not  giving  way,  sinking, 
or  succumbing. 

“  And  oh,  that  I  could  retain  the  effects  which  it  wrought 
with  an  unfainting  perseverance.” — Sandy s :  Travels,  p.  167. 
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un-fair',  *un-faire,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
fair,  a.] 

*1.  Not  fair ;  not  graceful,  elegant,  or  neat. 

“  Attour  his  belte  his  liarte  lockes  laie, 

Peltred  unfaire,  over  fret  with  frostes  hoore.” 

Chaucer:  Test,  of  Creseide. 

2.  Not  honest;  not  impartial;  using  trick  or 
artifice. 

“Sometimes  they  complain  of  me  as  very  unfair  to  take 
an  advantage  of  an  opinion  of  theirs.” — Waterland:  Works, 
iv.  53. 

3.  Not  characterized  by  or  founded  on  honesty, 
justice,  or  fairness ;  dishonorable,  fraudulent. 

“  The  new  system  which  you  propose  would  therefore 
evidently  be  unfair  to  the  Crown.”— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xviii. 

*un-fair',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  fair,  v.] 
To  deprive  of  fairness  or  beauty. 

“These  hours  .  .  .  will  that  unfair 
Which  fairly  doth  excel.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  5. 

un-f  air '-ly,  adv.  [Eng  .unfair ;  -ly.]  Notfairly; 
in  an  unfair  manner. 

“  If  I  have  wrested  your  words  to  another  sense  than 
you  designed  them,  or  in  any  respect  argued  unfairly,  I 
assure  you  it  was  without  design.” — Butler:  To  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke,  let.  1. 

un-f  air -ness,  s.  [English  unfair;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  unfair ;  want  of  fairness, 
justice,  or  honesty  ;  dishonest  or  disingenuous  con¬ 
duct  or  practices. 

“By  this  aversion  to  baseness  and  unfairness.” — Seeker: 
Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  4. 

tun-faith',  subst.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  faith.] 
Want  of  faith ;  distrust. 

“  Unfaith  in  aught  is  want  of  faith  in  all.” 

Tennyson :  Merlin  and  Vivien,  239. 

un-faith -ful,  *un-feith-ful,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  faithful.] 

1.  Not  faithful;  perfidious,  faithless;  violating 
promises,  trust,  confidence,  or  vows  ;  treacherous, 
disloyal. 

“Thou  hast  already  been  unfaithful  in  thy  servioe  to 
him;  and  now  dost  thou  think  to  receive  wages  of  him?  ” 
— Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  i. 

IT  Applied  specific,  to  a  person  who  has  violated 
the  marriage  vow. 

2.  Not  to  be  depended  on  ;  untrustworthy. 

“  The  constituent  body  might  be  an  unfaithful  interpre¬ 
ter  of  the  sense  of  the  nation.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xix. 

3.  Not  performing  the  proper  duty  or  function. 

“My  feet,  through  wine,  unfaithful  to  their  weight, 

Betray’d  me  tumbling  from  a  towery  height.” 

Pope.  {Todd.) 

*4.  Not  possessing  faith  ;  impious,  infidel. 

“  The  lord  of  that  servaunt  schal  come  in  the  day  that 
he  hopith  not;  and  in  the  our  that  he  woot  not,  and  schal 
departe  him;  and  put  his  part  with  unfaithful  men.” — 
Wycliffe :  Luke  xii. 

*5.  Treacherous,  disloyal.  (Said  of  things.) 

“  Lying,  or  craftiness,  and  unfaithful  usages,  rob  a  man 
of  the  honor  of  his  soul.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  ii., 
ser.  23. 

un-faith-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unfaithful;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  unfaithful  manner ;  in  violation  of  prom¬ 
ises,  vows,  or  duty;  faithlessly,  disloyally,  treach¬ 
erously. 

“He,  who  acts  unfaithfully,  acts  against  his  promises.” 
—  Wollaston:  Religion  of  Nature,  §  6. 

2.  Negligently,  imperfectly  ;  as,  work  unfaithfully 
done. 

un-faith-f  ul-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unfaithful ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unfaithful. 

“  Such  a  laborer  as  shall  not  be  put  to  shame  for  his  ill¬ 
ness,  or  his  unskillfulness,  his  falseness  and  unfaithful¬ 
ness.” — Bp.  Taylor.  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  4. 

*un-fal  -cat-ed,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
falcated.] 

1.  Not  falcated;  not  hooked;  not  bent  like  a 
sickle. 

2.  Not  curtailed;  having  no  deductions.  (Swift.) 

un-f al-li-ble,  *un-fal-ly-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un¬ 
it),  and  Eng.  fallible.]  Not  fallible  ;  infallible. 

“These  blessinges  hathe  hys  eternal  truth  and  vnfally- 
ble  promysse  perfourmed  vnto  your  hyghnes.” — Udall: 
Luke.  (Pref.) 

un-fall'-gn,  *un-faln,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
En g. fallen.]  Not  fallen;  in  the  original  state  of 
uprightness. 

“  Can  a  finite  spirit  bear  such  excess?  The  pleasures  of 
eternity  crouded  into  a  moment;  did  unfaln  angels  ever 
know  such  another?” — Glanvill:  Sermons,  ser.  7. 

un-f  al'-lowed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  fal¬ 
lowed.]  Not  fallowed. 


un-f  als’-i-f  led,  adj.  [Pref.  un- ( 1),  and  Eng, 
falsified.]  Not  falsified. 

“  The  current  story  .  .  .  has  descended  from  them 
in  a  substantially  unfalsified  state.” — Lewis:  Cred.  Early 
Rom.  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  xiv. 

un-fal’-ter-lng,  adj.  [Pref.  un-(l),  and  English 
faltering.]  Not  faltering,  not  failing,  not  hesitat¬ 
ing. 

“  With  unfaltering  accent  to  conclude 
That  this  availeth  nought.” 

Thomson:  Summer. 

un-fal'-ter-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unfaltering;  -ly.] 
In  an  unfaltering  manner ;  without  hesitation  or 
faltering. 

*un-famed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  famed.] 
Not  famous  or  renowned  ;  without  fame  or  renown. 

“Nor  none  so  noble, 

Whose  life  were  ill  bestow’d,  or  death  unfamed.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  2. 

un-fa-mil’-iar  (iar  as  yer),  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  familiar.] 

1.  Not  familiar ;  not  well  acquainted. 

“  We  are  not  unfamiliar  with  the  difficulties  that  arise 
in  India  itself.” — London  Times. 

2.  Not  well  known  ;  strange. 

“For  sometimes  he  would  hear,  however  nigh, 

That  name  repeated  loud  without  reply, 

As  unfamiliar.”  Byron:  Lara,  i.  27. 

♦un-fa-mll-i-ar'-i-ty,  s.  [Pref.  «n-(l),  and  Eng. 
familiarity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unfa¬ 
miliar  ;  absence  or  want  of  familiarity. 

“Unfamiliar  by  disease,  and  unpleasing  by  unfamil¬ 
iarity.” — Johnson. 

*iin-f  am'-ous,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
famous.]  Not  famous  ;  Having  no  fame  ;  infamous. 

un-fanned',  adj.  [Pref.  (1),  and  Eng.  fanned.] 
Not  fanned. 

“Unquench’d  by  want,  unfann’d  by  strong  desire.” 

Goldsmith:  Traveler. 

*un-far'-dle,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
fardle.]  To  unloose  and  open  as  a  fardle  or  pack; 
to  unpack. 

*un-far -rowed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  far¬ 
rowed.]  Deprived  of  a  tarrow  or  litter. 

“  Return’d  unfarrow’ d  to  her  stye.” 

Tennyson:  Walking  to  the  Mail. 

un-fas  -gin-at-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
fascinated.]  Not  fascinated  ;  not  charmed. 

iin-f  ash’-ion-J),-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
fashionable.] 

1.  Not  fashionable  ;  not  according  to  the  prevail¬ 
ing  fashion  or  mode ;  out  of  fashion. 

“All  the  actions  of  childishness,  and  unfashionable  car¬ 
riage,  and  whatever  time  and  age  will  of  itself  be  sure  to 
reform,  being  (as  I  have  said),  exempt  from  the  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  rod,  there  will  not  be  so  much  need  of  beating 
children,  as  is  generally  made  use  of.” — Locke:  Of  Educa¬ 
tion,  §  72. 

2.  Not  complying  in  dress  or  manners  with  the 
prevailing  fashion. 

“How  many  visits  may  a  man  make  before  he  falls  into 
such  unfashionable  company?” — Vanburgh:  A  Journey  to 
London,  i.  1. 

*3.  Shapeless,  deformed. 

“So  lamely  and  unfashionable, 

That  dogs  bark  at  me  as  I  halt  by  them.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  1. 

un-fash'-ion-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unfashion¬ 
able;  -?iess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unfash¬ 
ionable  ;  deviation  from  or  opposition  to  the 
fashion. 

“Natural  unfashionableness  is  much  better  than  apish, 
affected  postures.” — Locke:  Education,  §  197. 

un-f ash'-ion-a-bly,  adv.  [English  unfashion¬ 
able);  -ly.]  In  an  unfashionable  manner;  not  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fashion. 

un-fash  -ioned,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
fashioned.] 

1.  Not  fashioned  by  art;  amorphous;  shapeless. 

“  By  forms  unfashion’d  fresh  from  Nature’s  hand.” 

Goldsmith:  Traveler, 

*2.  Unfashionable. 

“A  precise,  unfashion’d  fellow.” — Steele. 

*3.  Rude,  coarse. 

“Our  second  fault  is  injurious  dealing  with  the  Script¬ 
ure  of  God,  as  if  it  contained  onely  the  principall  poynts 
of  religion,  some  rude  and  unfashioned  matter  of  build¬ 
ing  the  church,  but  had  left  out  that  which  belongeth 
vnto  the  forme  and  fashion  of  it.” — Hooker:  Ecclesiast - 
icall  Politie,  bk.  iii.,  §  2. 

*un-fast’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  fast.]  Not 
.last ;  not  secure. 

un-fas  -ten  ( t  silent),  v.t.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  fasten.]  To  remove  fastenings  from;  to  undo 
the  fastenings  of ;  to  loose,  to  unbind,  to  unfix. 

“Every  bolt  and  bar 
Of  massy  iron  or  solid  rock  with  ease 
Unfastens.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  879. 


“Th’  unfallow  d  glebe 
Yearly  o’ercomes  the  granaries  with  stores 
Of  golden  wheat.”  Philips:  Cider,  i. 


b6U  boy’  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  t 

■cia'n,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cions,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  -b?l,  del 
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♦un-fast  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  unfast  ;  -ness.]  Porous¬ 
ness. 

“  The  insolidity  and  nvfastness  of  the  tree.” — Adams: 
Works,  ii.  478. 

*un-fa -thered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
fathered.'] 

1.  Not  fathered;  having  no  father;  hence,  pro¬ 
duced  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature. 

“Yet  this  abundant  issue  seem’d  to  me 
But  hope  of  orphans  and  unfather'd  fruit.” 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  97. 

2.  Not  acknowledged  by  its  father;  illegitimate, 
bastard. 

“Ay!  Marian’s  babe,  her  poor  unfathered  child.” 

E.  B.  Browning :  Aurora  Leigh,  vii. 

un-fa'-ther-ly,  a.  [Pref.  un -  (1),  and  English 
fatherly.]  Not  becoming  a  father ;  unkind,  unnat¬ 
ural. 

“  Thou  canst  not  I  Nature,  pulling  at  thine  heart, 
Condemns  th’  unfatherly,  th’  imprudent  part.” 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  866. 

un-fath'-om-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
fathomable.] 

1.  Lit. :  Not  fathomable ;  not  capable  of  being 
fathomed ;  too  deep  to  be  fathomed,  sounded,  or 
measured. 

“  Which  the  leviathan  hath  lash’d 
From  his  unfathomable  home.” 

Byron:  Heaven  and  Earth,  i.  L 

2.  Fig. :  Incapable  of  being  fathomed,  explained, 
or  ascertained. 

“  In  truth  the  depths  of  this  man’s  knavery  were  unfath¬ 
omable.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

*un-f ath'-6m-?L-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unfathom¬ 
able  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unfathom¬ 
able. 

“A  sufficient  argument  of  the  unfathomableness  of  this 
great  dispensation  of  mercy.” — Norris:  On  the  Beatitudes, 

p.  133. 

un-fath-6m.-e.-bly,  adv.  [En g.  unfathomable) ; 
•ly.]  So  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  fathomed. 

“In  silent  pools,  unfathomably  deep.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion ,  bk.  vi. 

un-f  ath'-omed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 

{i athomed .]  Not  fathomed  or  sounded;  incapable  of 
•eing  fathomed. 

“But,  like  an  ebbing  wave,  it  dashed  me  back 
Into  the  gulf  of  my  unfathomed  thought.” 

Byron:  Manfred,  ii.  2. 

*un-f?L-tigue  -31-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  English 
fatigue,  and  suff.  -able.]  Incapable  of  being  fa¬ 
tigued  ;  tireless. 

“  Those  are  the  unfatigueable  feet.” 

Southey:  Huron’s  Address  to  the  Dead. 

un-fa-tlgued',  adject.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
fatigued.]  Not  fatigued  or  tired;  unwearied,  tire¬ 
less. 

“  There,  unfatigued, 

His  fervent  spirit  labors.”  Cowper:  Task,  vi.  935. 

*un-faul-ter-lng,  a.  [Unfaltering.] 

*UH-f  ault'-y,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  faulty.] 
Not  faulty ;  free  from  fault  or  defect. 

“  A  covenant  therefore  brought  to  that  pass,  is  on  the 
unfaulty  side  without  injury  dissolved.” — Milton:  Tetra- 
ohordon. 

un-fa  -vor-e,-ble,  un-fa'-vour-a-ble,  a.  [Pref. 

un-  (1),  and  Eng./avoraide.] 

1.  Not  favorable  ;  not  propitious  or  fortunate  ;  in¬ 
auspicious  ;  somewhat  prejudicial. 

“  Industrious  poverty  is  a  state  by  no  means  unfavorable 
to  virtue.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Not  favoring  or  in  favor  of  something;  discour¬ 
aging  ;  somewhat  opposed  to  something. 

“My  authority  for  this  unfavorable  account  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  is  an  epic  poem  entitled  the  ‘  Londeriad.’ ” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii.  (Note.) 

*3.  Ill-favored;  ugly. 

tun-fa -vor-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unfavorable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unfavorable. 

“The  extraordinary  unfavorableness  of  the  seasons.” — 
Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

un-fa'-vor-n-bly,  un-fa’-vour-a-bly,  adverb. 
[Eng .  unfavorable) ;  -ly.]  In  an  unfavorable  man¬ 
ner  ;  so  as  not  to  countenance  or  promote ;  in  a  man¬ 
ner  to  discourage. 

“  What  might  be  thought  unfavorably  of  the  .severity  of 
the  satire.” — Pope:  Satires.  (Prol.) 

*un-fa-Vored,  adject.  [Prefix,  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
favored.]  Not  favored. 

“There  was  a  time  when  these  unfavored  children  of 
nature  were  the  peculiar  favorites  of  the  great.”— Gold¬ 
smith  Animated  Nature,  ii.  25. 

un-f  eared',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  feared.] 
*1.  Not  affrighted ;  undaunted,  intrepid,  fearless. 

“  Though  heaven  should  speak  .  .  . 

We  should  stand  upright  and  unfeared.”  . 

Ben  Jonson-  Catiline,  iv.  1. 


2.  Not  feared;  not  dreaded. 

“A  most  unbounded  tyrant,  whose  successes 
Makes  heaven  unfeared.” 

Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  i.  2. 

*un-f  ear  -f  ul,  *un-fe are-full,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) , 
and  Eng.  fearful.]  Not  fearful;  uninfluenced  by 
fear ;  undaunted,  fearless. 

“  Make  you  sodainly  unfearefull  preachers  of  my  name.” 
— XJdall:  John  xvi. 

*un-f  ear  -f  ul-l$f,  adv.  [Eng.  unfearful ;  -ly.] 
In  an  unfearful  manner ;  without  fear ;  fearlessly. 

“Life  unfearfully  parted  with.” — Sandys:  Travels,  p.270. 

*un-f  ear  -Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  fear¬ 
ing.]  Not  fearing ;  fearless. 

un-f  ear -ing-lj[,  adv.  [English  unfearing ;  -ly.] 
Without  fear ;  fearlessly. 

*un-fea§-l-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
feasible.]  Not  feasible;  not  practicable;  not  cap¬ 
able  of  being  effected  ;  impracticable. 

“I  was  brought  to  a  despondency  of  spirit,  and  a  despair 
of  attaining  to  my  search,  as  being  fruitless  and  unfeas¬ 
ible." — Bp.  Richardson:  On  the  Old  Testament,  p.  313. 

un-f  east  -1  ke,  *un-fest-liche,  a.  [Pref.  un¬ 
it)  ;  Eng.  feast-  and  suff.  -like.]  Unsuitable  to  a 
feast. 

“Nor  on  jhe  morwe  unfestliche  for  to  see.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  10,680. 

*un-feath-er,  *un-feth-er,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2), 
and  Eng. /easier.]  To  deprive  of  feathers;  hence, 
to  strip. 

“In  the  meane  time,  he  had  so  handled  the  matter, 
that  he  had  vnfethered  him  of  his  best  friends,  aids,  and 
helps.” — Holinshed:  Chron.  of  Ireland  (an.  1567). 

un-f eath  -ered,  a.  [Pref.  tm-(l),and  English 
feathered.]  Not  feathered;  having  no  feathers; 
unfledged. 

“  Which  kindly  given,  may  serve  with  food 
Convenient  their  unfeathered  brood.” 

Cowper:  Sparrows  in  Trin.  Coll.,  Cambridge. 

*un-f eat'-ly,  *un-feat-lye,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  featly.]  Unskillfully  ;  ill. 

“  And  certes  it  was  a  thing  not  vnfeatlye  ne  vnskylfully 
spoken  in  the  prouerbes  of  the  Grekes.” — Udall:  Luke. 
(Pref.) 

*un-f  eat'-ured,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
featured .]  Wanting  regular  features;  deformed, 
shapeless. 

“Visage  rough, 

Deformed,  unfeatured,  and  a  skin  of  buff.” 

Dry  den:  Juvenal  x. 

*un-f eat  -y,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  Eng.  feat,  and 
suff.  -y.]  Unskillful,  ill,  awkward. 

“He  never  saw  more  unfeaty  fellows.” — Sidney:  Arcadia, 
bk.  ii. 

un-fed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  fed.]  Not 
fed;  not  supplied  with  food  or  nourishment. 

“A  greedy  lion,  long  unfed.” 

P.  Fletcher:  Purple  Island,  xi. 

un-feed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  feed,  a.] 
Not  retained  by  fee  ;  unpaid. 

“It  is  like  the  breath  of  an  unfeed  lawyer;  you  gave  me 
nothing  for ’t.” — Shakesp. :  Lear,  i.  4. 

un-feel  -ing,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
feeling,  a.] 

1.  Having  no  feeling ;  insensible ;  void  of  sensi¬ 
bility. 

“And  with  my  fingers  feel  his  hand  unfeeling.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  2. 

2.  Devoid  of  sympathy  with  others ;  hardhearted. 

“  But  should  to  fame  your  hearts  unfeeling  be, 

If  right  I  read,  you  pleasure  all  require.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  54. 

3.  Characterized  by  or  arising  from  hard-hearted¬ 
ness  ;  cruel. 

“  Economists  will  tell  you  that  the  state 

Thrives  by  the  forfeiture — unfeeling  thought.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

un-feel’-lng-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unfeeling;  -ly.]  In 
an  unfeeling  manner ;  cruelly. 

“The  German  .  .  .  unfeelingly  resumed  his  posi¬ 
tion.’ — Sterne-  Sent.  Journey)  The  Dwarf. 

un-feel  -Ing-ness,  s.  [English  unfeeling ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unfeeling ;  hard-heart- 
edness. 

“  Compassion  and  unfeelingness  .  .  .  are  continually 
taking  their  turns  in  his  mind.” — Gilpin:  Sermons,  vol. 
i.,  ser.  17. 

un-feigned’  (g  silent) ,  *un-fained,  *un-fayned, 
*un-feined,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  feigned.] 
Not  feigned,  counterfeit,  or  hypocritical ;  real,  true. 

“  Till  every  tongue  in  every  land 
Shall  offer  up  an  unfeign’ d  applause.” 

Goldsmith  ■  An  Oratorio,  ii. 


un-feign  -ed-ly  (g  silent),  *un-fain-ed-ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  unfeigned;  -ly.]  Not  feignedly;  without 
hypocrisy ;  sincerely,  truly. 

“  I  most  unfeignedly  beseech  your  lordship  to  make  some 
reservation  of  your  wrongs.” — Shakesp.:  All’s  Well,  ii.  3. 

un-feign'-ed-ness  (g  silent),  s.  [Eng.  unfeigned; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unfeigned; 
truth,  sincerity,  reality. 

“  The  sincerity  and  unfeignedness  of  prayer.” — Leighton: 
On  1  Peter  iv.  7. 

un-feign  -Ing  (gn  as  n),  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  feigning.]  Not  feigning;  genuine,  true,  un¬ 
feigned. 

“  He  then  convinc’d 
Of  their  unfeigning  honesty,  began.” 

Cowper:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xxi. 

un-f  el -low,  v.  t.  [Pref.  (un-  (2),  and  Eng.  fel¬ 
low.]  To  separate  from  being  fellows,  or  from  one’s 
fellows  ;  to  part,  to  disassociate. 

“  Death  quite  unfellows  us.” — E.  B.  Browning. 

un-f  el-lowed,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Engi.  fel- 
lowed.]  Not  fellowed,  not  matched;  having  no 
equal.  (Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  v.  2.) 

un-felt',  a.  [Pre.  un-  (1),  and  Eng./eZf,  a.]  Not 
felt,  not  perceived ;  not  affecting  the  senses. 

“An  amount  of  public  scorn  and  detestation  as  cannot 
be  altogether  unfelt  even  by  the  most  callous  natures.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

*un-f  elt-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unfelt ;  -ly.]  Impercep¬ 
tibly,  insensibly. 

“  Whose  strength  unfeltly  flows 
Through  all  his  veins.” 

Sylvester:  The  Law,  107. 

un-f  em'-I-nlne,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
feminine .]  Not  feminine;  not  agreeing  with  or 
suitable  to  the  female  character  ;  unwomaniike. 

“  Two  brilliant  eyes,  the  luster  of  which,  to  men  of  deli¬ 
cate  taste,  seemed  fierce  and  unfeminine.” —  Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

un-fen$e',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  fence.] 
To  remove  a  fence  from  ;  to  strip  or  deprive  of  a 
fence ;  to  lay  open  or  bare. 

“There  is  never  a  limb  .  .  .  but  it  is  the  scene  and 
receptacle  of  pain,  whensoever  it  shall  please  God  to  un¬ 
fence  it.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  4. 

un-fen§ed',  *un-fensed  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
En  g.  fenced.] 

1.  Not  fortified,  unfortified,  having  no  protection  ; 
defenseless. 

“  Jedworth  [is]  a  towne  which  after  the  manner  of  the 
countrie  is  unwalled  and  unfenced." — HoUnshed:  Hist,  of 
Scotland  (an.  1572). 

2.  Not  surrounded  or  inclosed  by  a  fence. 

“  Spreading  afar  and  unfenced  o’er  the  plain.” 

Longfellow :  Evangeline,  i.  1. 

un-fer-ment'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
fermented.] 

1.  Not  fermented  ;  not  having  undergone  fermen¬ 
tation. 

“  All  such  vegetables  must  be  unfennented.” — Arbuth- 
not:  Of  Aliments,  ch.  v. 

2.  Not  leavened  ;  not  made  with  yeast,  as  bread. 

un-f  er-tlle,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  fertile.] 

1.  Not  fertile,  not  productive ;  as,  unfertile  land. 

2.  Not  prolific;  not  producing  progeny,  fruit,  or 
the  like. 

“  Peace  is  not  such  a  dry  tree,  such  a  sapless,  unfertile 
thing,  but  that  it  might  fructify  and  increase.” — Decay  of 
Christian  Piety. 

un-f er'-tlle-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unfertile;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unfertile. 

*un-fes'-tl-V3.1,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
festival.]  Not  in  accordance  with  the  practice  or 
rites  of  a  festival. 


“  But  a  sacrifice,  where  no  God  is  present,  like  as  a  tem¬ 
ple  without  a  sacred  feast  or  holy  banquet,  is  profane 
unfestival.”  —P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  492. 


*un-fet$hed',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
fetched.]  Not  to  be  fetched  or  carried. 

“  Our  friends  by  Hector  slain 
(And  Jove  to  friend)  lie  unfetch’d  off.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xix.  196. 

un-fet'-ter,  *un-fet-erye,  *un-fet-tir,  v.  t. 
[Pref.  un-  (2),  and  En g.  fetter.] 

1.  To  loose  or  free  from  fetters  ;  to  unchain,  toun- 
shackle ;  to  release  from  bonds. 


“  To  shireve  tbo  unfetterid 
Him  righte  Bone  anon/* 

Coke’s  Tale  of  Gamely n, 

2.  To  free  from  restraint,  to  set  at  liberty ;  as,  to 
unfetter  the  mind. 

un-fet'-tered,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
fettered.]  Not  fettered ;  free  from  restraint;  un¬ 
shackled. 

“  Unfettered  by  any  limitation  as  to  time.” — London 
Times. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  '  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  effr,  rfile,  full;  tr^,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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un-feu'-dal-Ize,  *un-feu  -d?,l  I§e,  v.  t.  [Pref. 

un-  Q2),  and  Eng./ewdalize.] 

1.  To  abolish,  feudal  institutions;  to  free  from 
feudalism  or  feudal  rights. 

2.  To  divest  or  deprive  of  feudal  rights. 

"The  Austrian,  kaiser  answers  that  German  Princes 
.  .  .  cannot  be  unfeudalised.” — Carlyle:  French  Revo¬ 
lution,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  v. 

*un-flght’-ing  (ah  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  fighting. ]  Indisposed  to  fight ;  cowardly. 

“A  cheap  unfighting  herd,  not  worth  the  victory.” — 
T.  Browne:  Works,  iv.  31. 

un-fig-ured,  a.  [Pref. un-  (1),  and  Eng.  figured.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Representing  no  animal  or  vegetable  figure  or 
form  ;  devoid  of  figures. 

“  In  unfigured  paintings,  the  noblest  is  the  imitation 
of  marbles,  and  of  architecture,  as  arches,  freezes.” — 
Wotton:  Remains,  p.  67. 

*2.  Literal ;  devoid  of  figures  of  speech. 

II.  Logic:  Not  according  to  mood  and  figure. 

un-file',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  file  (1), 
V.J  To  remove  from  a  file  or  record. 

*UH-fIled’  (1),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  pa.  par.  of 
Eng.  file  (2).]  Not  rubbed  or  polished  with  a  file; 
not  brightened  or  burnished. 

“He  was  all  arm’d  in  rugged  steele  unfiled, 

As  in  the  smoky  forge  it  was  compiled.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  vii.  80. 

*un-filed  (2),  *un-filde,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
pa.  par.  of  Eng.  file  (3).]  Not  defiled,  polluted, 
corrupted,  or  contaminated. 

“  By  faith  unfll’d,  if  any  anywhere 
With  mortal  folk  remains.” 

Surrey:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  ii. 

un-fll'-I-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  filial .] 
Not  filial;  unbecoming  a  son  or  daughter. 

“But  to  dismiss  her  rudely  were  an  act 

Unfilial.”  Cowper :  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xx. 

^un-flT-I-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unfilial;  -ly.)  In 
an  unfilial  manner ;  in  a  manner  unbecoming  a 
child. 

*im-fiir-3,-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  fill,  and 
suff.  rable.)  Incapable  of  being  filled;  insatiable. 

“The  proud  eye  and  unfillable  herte.” — Wy cliff e:  Psalm 

c.  0. 

un-filled’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  EnglishyilZed.] 
Not  filled,  not  full ;  empty. 

“A  false  conclusion  ;  I  hate  it  as  an  unfilled  can.” — 
Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 

*un-f  Il-let-ed,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
filleted.']  Loose,  unbound.  ( Coleridge :  The  Picture.) 

*un-fine',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English  fine,  a.] 
Shabby,  mean.  (Walpole:  Letters,  ii.  362.) 

*un-fin’-gered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
fingered.]  Having  no  fingers. 

“  The  twist 

The  spider  spins  with  her  unfingered  fist.” 

Davies:  The  Eclasie,  p.  91. 

*un-f  In  -ish-g,-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  English 
finish,  and  suff.  -able.]  Not  capable  of  being  fin¬ 
ished,  concluded,  or  completed. 

“A  promise  of  that  unfinishable  adventure.” — Jarvis: 
Don  Quixote,  pt.  i.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

un-fin’-Ished,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
finished.]  Not  finished,  or  not  brought  to  a  com¬ 
pletion  or  perfection  ;  incomplete,  imperfect ;  want¬ 
ing  the  last  touch  or  hand. 

“And  with  unfinish’d  garlands  strew  thy  grave.” 

Congreve:  Tears  of  Amaryllis. 

un-fin  -ish-ing,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
finishing.]  The  act  of  leaving  unfinished,  or  not 
bringing  to  an  end ;  the  state  of  remaining  still 
unfinished. 

“Noble  deeds  the  unfinishing  whereof  already  surpasses 
what  others  before  them  have  left  enacted.” — Milton: 
Apology  for  Smectymnuus,  §  8. 

*un-fired  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English  fired.] 
Not  fused  ;  not  heated  by  fire. 

“A  pond’rous  spear  and  caldron  yet  unfir’d.” 

Cowper:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xxiii. 

*un-fTrm',  *un-firme,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  firm,  a.] 

1.  Not  firm  or  stable;  unstable,  unsteady. 

“How  tottering  and  unfirme  a  propp  his  pride 

Had  lean’d  upon.” 

May:  Lucan;  Pharsalia,  bk.  v. 

2.  Weak,  feeble,  unsteady. 

“  Now  take  the  time,  while  stagg’ring  yet  they  stand 
With  feet  unfirm;  and  prepossess  the  strand.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  x.  397. 

3.  Infirm,  ill. 

“  So  is  the  unfirm  king 
In  three  divided.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  3. 


4.  Not  firmly  based  or  founded. 

“For  without  it,  it  is  not  only  inauspicious  and  un¬ 
lucky,  but  illegal,  unfirm,  and  insufficient.” — Bp.  Taylor: 
Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  v. 

*un-f lr'-ma-ment-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng. 
firmament,  and  suff.  -ed.]  Not  having  a  firmament ; 
unbounded,  boundless. 

“In  the  waste unflrmamented  seas.” — Carlyle. 
*un-flrm'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unfirm;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  infirm  or  destitute  of  firm¬ 
ness,  stability,  or  strength  ;  instability. 

*un-fist',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  [2),  and  Eng.jisf.]  To 
unhand,  to  release. 

“You  goodman  Brandy  face,  unfist  her.” 

Cotton:  Scarronides,  p.  85. 
un-fit',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  fit,  a.] 

1.  Not  fit  or  fitting ;  improper,  unsuitable,  unbe¬ 
coming. 

“  Counsels  are  unfit 

In  business.”  Ben  Jonson:  Sejanus,  ii.  2. 

2.  Not  having  the  suitable  or  necessary  qualifi¬ 
cations,  physical  or  moral ;  not  suitable,  adapted, 
qualified,  or  competent ;  unable,  incompetent,  un¬ 
qualified,  unsuited. 

“  Yet  no  man  could  be  more  unfit  for  such  a  post.” — - 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

un-fit',  v.  t.  [Pref .  un-  (2) ,  and  Eng.  fit,  v.]  To 
make  or  render  unfit  or  unsuitable  ;  to  deprive  of 
the  qualities  necessary  for  any  act,  post,  or  the 
like ;  to  disqualify. 

“  Structure  by  which  an  organ  is  made  to  answer  one 
purpose  necessarily  unfits  it  for  some  other  purpose.” — 
Paley:  Natural  Theology,  ch.  xvi. 

un-fit -ly,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  fitly.] 
Not  fitly,  not  properly,  not  suitably  ;  improperly. 

“  Those  two  sorts  of  essences,  I  suppose,  may  not  unfitly 
be  termed,  the  one  real,  the  other  nominal  essence.”— 
Locke:  Human  Understand.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iii. 

un-fit  ’-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unfit;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unfit,  improper, 
or  unsuitable. 

“  A  fitness  or  unfitness  of  the  application  of  different 
things  or  different  relations  one  to  another.” — Clarke:  On 
the  Evidences.  (Introd.) 

2.  Want  of  necessary  qualifications;  incompe¬ 
tence. 

“  Sensible  of  my  own  unfitness  to  direct.”  — Seeker: 
Charge  at  Oxford  (1750). 

un-fit  -ted,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  fitted.] 
Not  fitted,  qualified,  or  suited;  unfit. 

“  A  post  for  which  he  was  altogether  unfitted.”  —Ma¬ 
caulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

un-fit -ting,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng  .fitting.] 
Not  fitting  or  proper;  improper. 

“Alas,  poor  child! unfitting  part 
Fate  doomed.” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  iii.  31. 
un-fix',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  fix.] 

1.  To  make  no  longer  fixed  or  firm  ;  to  loosen,  to 
unsettle,  to  detach. 

“  That  transfer,  just  or  unjust,  had  taken  place  so  long 
ago,  that  to  reverse  it  would  be  to  unfix  the  foundations 
of  society.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

*2.  To  melt,  to  dissolve. 

“  Nor  can  the  rising  sun 
Unfix  her  frosts  and  teach  them  how  to  run.” 

Dryden.  (Todd.) 

un-fixed,  *un-fixt,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
fixed.] 

1.  Not  fixed;  loosened,  unsettled. 

“They  are  volatile  and  unfixt.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Rule  of 
Conscience,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Wandering,  erratic,  inconstant. 

3.  Having  no  fixed  or  certain  view  or  purpose; 
irresolute,  unsettled. 

“  He  stands  so  high  with  so  unfixt  a  mind, 

Two  factions  turn  him  with  each  blast  of  wind.” 

Dryden:  Conquest  of  Granada,  Pt.  iii. 

4.  Not  fixed,  determined,  or  ascertained  exactly; 
uncertain. 

“  The  first  Livius  Drusus,  whose  time  is  unfixed.” — 
Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Rom.  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  xii. 

*un-f ix'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unfixed;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  unfixed  or  unsettled. 

“  But  to  abide  fixed  (as  it  were)  in  their  unfixedness, 
and  steady  in  their  restless  motions.” — Barrow:  Sermons, 
vol.  ii.,  ser.  6. 

un-flagg  -ing,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
flagging.]  Not  flagging,  drooping,  or  failing. 

“  That,  which  is  carried  on  with  a  continued  unflagging 
vigor  of  expression  can  never  be  thought  tedious.” — 
South:  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  1. 

♦un-flame',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  flame.] 
To  cool,  to  quench,  to  deaden. 

“Fear 

Unflames  your  courage  in  pursuit.” 

Quarles:  Emblems ,  iii.  (Introd.) 


*im-flanked',  *un-flancked,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (l), 
and  Eng.  flanked.]  Not  flanked  ;  not  protected  on 
the  flank. 

“  Should  Invade  the  open  side  of  his  battall,  which  lay 
unflanck’d  toward  them.”  —  Brende  :  Quinti-us  Curtius, 
fol.  37. 

*un-flat  -tered,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
flattered.)  Not  flattered ;  not  gratified  with  servile 
obsequiousness.  (Young:  Night  Thoughts,  ii.  625.) 

*un-flat-ter-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 

flattering.] 

1.  Not  flattering;  not  arising  from  or  character¬ 
ized  by  flattery. 

“In  whose  unflattering  mirror,  every  morn, 

She  counsel  takes  how  best  herself  t’  adorn.” 

Sherburne:  Salmacis. 

2.  Not  affording  a  favorable  prospect;  as,  unflat¬ 
tering  weather. 

*un-flat'-ter-ing-l$f,  adv.  [Eng.  unflattering; 
- ly .]  Without  flattery. 

*fin-fledge',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  fledge .] 
Unfledged. 

“Those  which  be  taken  unfledge  out  of  the  nest,  and  are 
nourished  by  man’s  hand,  never  afterward  sing  so  well.” 
— P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  469. 

un-fledged',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1)  and  Eng. hedged.] 

1.  Literally:  Not  fledged;  not  yet  furnished  with 
feathers. 

“Here,  then,  our  almost  unfledged  wings  we  try.” 

Byron :  Occasional  Prologue. 

2.  Figuratively :  Not  yet  having  attained  to  full 
growth  and  experience  ;  unripe,  immature. 

“  But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 
Of  each  new-hatch’d  unfledg’d  comrade.” 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

un-flesh',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  flesh.] 
To  deprive  of  flesn;  to  reduce  to  a  skeleton. 
(Annandale.) 

*un-fleshed’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  En g.  fleshed.) 
Not  fleshed ;  not  seasoned  to  blood  ;  untrained. 

“  A  generous  unflesh’d  hound.” 

Dryden:  Cleomenes,  v. 

un-fiesh-ly,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  En g.  fleshly.] 
Spiritual,  incorporeal. 

‘  ‘  Those  unfieshly  eyes  with  which  they  say  the  very  air 
is  thronged.” — Recule  :  Cloister  and  Hearth,  ch.  1. 

*un-flesh'-y,  a.  [Pref.  un-  ( 1 ),  and  Eng.  fleshy.] 
Bare  of  flesh ;  fleshless. 

“  Ghastly  Death’s  unfleshy  feet.” 

Davies :  Muses  Sacrifice,  p.  13. 

un-flex'-I-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  ( 1 ),  and  Eng.  flex¬ 
ible.)  Not  flexible ;  not  easily  bent ;  inflexible.  (  Lit. 
&  fig.) 

“  If  ever  man  gloried  in  an  unflexible  stiffness.” — Mil- 
ton:  Answer  to  Eikon  Basilike,  §  18. 

un-flingh'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  flinch¬ 
ing.)  Not  flinching ;  not  shrinking  or  giving  way. 
“  Unflinching  foot  ’gainst  foot  was  set.” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  vi.  26. 

un-flingh-iiig-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  unflinching ;  -ly.] 
In  an  unflinching  manner;  without  flinching;  as, 
He  faced  the  storm  unflinchingly. 

*un-flbw-er,  v.  t.  [Pref.wn-(l),  andEng.floiver.] 
To  strip  of  flowers. 

“That  I  may  soon  unflow’ r  your  fragrant  baskets.” — 
G.  Fletcher:  Christ's  Victory  and  Triumph. 

*un-flfi'-gnt,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  fluent.) 
Not  fluent ;  unready  in  speech. 

“My  faint,  unfluent  tongue.” 

Sylvester:  Du  Bartas,  sixth  day,  first  week,  29. 

*un-f<5iled  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  foiled.) 
Not  foiled ;  not  baffled ;  not  defeated ;  not  van¬ 
quished. 

“The  usurped  powers  thought  themselves  secure  in 
the  strength  of  an  unfoiled  army  of  sixty  thousand  men, 
and  in  a  revenue  proportionable.” — Temple. 

un-fold',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  fold  (1), 
v.]  To  release  from  a  fold  or  pen;  as,  to  unfold 
sheep. 

un  fold',  v.t.&i.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  fold 
(2),  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  open  the  folds  of ;  to  spread  out ;  to  expand. 

“  See  her  bright  robes  the  butterfly  unfold.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  9. 

2.  To  lay  open  to  view  or  contemplation  :  to  dis¬ 
cover,  to  reveal;  to  make  known  the  details  of;  to 
disclose. 

“  But  let  that  pass — to  none  be  told 
Our  oath;  the  rest  let  time  unfold.” 

Byron :  Bride  of  Abydos,  i.  12. 

*3.  To  show ;  to  cause  or  allow  to  be  seen  ;  to  dis¬ 
play. 

“  [Lightning]  that  in  a  spleen  unfolds  both  heaven  and 
earth.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  i.  L 


bfiil,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  f, 
-cian.  -tian  =  sh&n.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  del. 


unfolder 
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unfractured 


*4.  To  explain. 

‘“"What  riddle’s  this  ?  unfold  yourself,  dear  Robin.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Sad  Shepherd ,  ii.  2. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  open  gradually ;  to  be  expanded. 

“The  gates,  unfolding,  pour  forth  all  their  train.” 

Pope;  Homer’s  Iliad,  ii.  978. 

2.  To  become  disclosed  or  developed ;  to  develop 
itself. 

“  I  see  thy  beauty  gradually  unfold.” 

Tennyson:  Eleanor e,  70. 

iin-fold'-er,  s.  [Eng.  unfold  (2)  ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  unfolds. 

un-fold  -Ing,  a.  [Unfold  (2),v.]  The  act  of 
revealing  or  disclosing ;  disclosure. 

“  To  my  unfolding  lend  a  gracious  ear.” 

Shakesp.;  Othello,  i.  3. 

*un-f  old'-resse,  s.  [English  unfolder ;  -ess.]  A 
female  who  unfolds  or  discloses. 


“The  unfoldresse  of  treacherie,  &c.” — Holinshed:  Des- 
eript.  Ireland.  (Ep. ) 

iin-f  ol’-16wed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  fol¬ 
lowed.']  N  ot  followed ;  unattended,  unaccompanied. 

“Pow’rless,  unfollow'd:  scarcely  men  can  spare 
The  necessary  rites  to  set  thee  out.” 

Daniel:  Musophilus. 

*un-fodr,  *un-foole,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng./ooJ.l  To  restore  from  folly  or  from  the  state 
of  one  fooled  or  beguiled  ;  to  make  satisfaction  to 
for  calling  one  a  fool ;  to  retract  the  application  of 
fool  to. 

“Have  you  any  way  then  to  unfool  me  again?” — 
Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  iv.  2. 

*un-fopt  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  footed,  pa. 
par.  of  foot,  v.]  Untrodden,  unvisited. 

“  Until  it  came  to  some  unfooted  plains.” 

Keats.  (Annandale.) 

*un-for-bade  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng./or- 
bade.]  Unforbidden. 

*un-for-bear’-Ing,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
forbearing.]  Not  forbearing. 

un-f  or-bld -den,  *un-for-bId’,  adj.  [Pref.  un¬ 
it),  and  Eng.  forbidden,  forbid.] 

1.  Not  forbidden;  not  prohibited.  (Applied  to 

persons.)  .  ,  „  , , 

“If  unforbid  thou  may’st  unfold 
What  we,  not  to  explore  the  secrets,  ask 
Of  His  eternal  empire.” — Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  94. 

2.  Allowed,  permitted,  legal.  (Applied  to  things.) 

*un-for-b!d'-den-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unforbidden ; 

-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unforbidden. 

“The  bravery  you  are  so  severe  to,  is  no  where  expressly 
prohibited  in  scripture  ;  and  this  unforbiddenness  they 
think  sufficient.” — Boyle. 

un-fbr$ed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  forced.] 

1.  Not  compelled,  not  constrained;  not  urged  or 
impelled. 

“  Unforced,  by  wind  or  wave, 

To  quit  the  ship  for  which  he  died.” 

Wordsworth:  To  the  Daisy. 


*2.  Not  figured,  not  artificial ;  natural. 

“Upon  these  tidings  they  broke  forth  into  such  un- 
forced  and  unfeigned  passions,  as  it  plainly  appeared 
that  good  nature  did  work  in  them.”— Hayward. 

3.  Not  violent;  easy,  gradual. 

“Doth  itself  present 
With  such  an  easy  and  unforc’d  ascent.” 

Denham:  Cooper’s  Hill,  42. 

4.  Not  strained;  easy,  natural. 

“  If  one  arm  is  stretched  out,  the  body  must  be  some¬ 
what  bowed  on  the  opposite  side,  in  a  situation  which  is 
unforced." — Dry  den. 

*un-f org-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng .unforced;  -ly.]  In 
an  unforced  manner  ;  without  force  or  straining. 

“This  may  unforcedly  admit  of  the  former  ^interpreta¬ 
tion.”—  Sandys:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  xiii.  [Note.] 

*un-for§’-I-ble,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
forcible.]  Not  forcible ;  wanting  force  or  strength. 

“  They  are  not  in  the  other  altogether  unforcible." — 
Hooker:  Eccles.  Politie. 

fun-ford  -a  ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng./o?-d- 
able.]  Not  fordable ;  incapable  of  being  forded. 

“An  unforddble  stream  of  eloquence.”— White:  Ans.  to 
Vanity  of  Dogmatism. 

*un-ford-ed',  *un-foord-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ; 
Eng.  ford,  s.,  and  suff.  -ed.]  Not  forded ;  nothavmg 
a  ford ;  unfordable. 

“Unruly  torrents  and  unforded  streams.” 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgia  iii.  396. 


*un-f  ore-bod'-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-,  and  Eng.  fore- 
yding.]  Not  foreboding  ;  not  foretelling  the  future  ; 
Lving  no  omen. 

«  Unnumber’d  birds  glide  through  th’  aSrial  way, 
Yagrants  of  air,  and  unforeboding  stray.”  _ 

Pone :  Homer's  Odyssey,  ii.  212. 


*un-fore-know  -3,-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  foreknow  able.]  Not  capable  of  being  fore¬ 
known. 

un-fore-kn6wn',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
foreknoivn.]  Not  previously  known ;  unforeseen. 

“  It  had  no  less  proved  certain,  unforeknown.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  119. 

un-fore  -see',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  fore¬ 
see.]  Not  to  foresee;  to  have  no  previous  view  or 
foresight  of. 

“  The  Eord  keeper  did  not  unforesee  how  far  this  cord 
might  be  drawn.” — Hacket:  Life  of  Williams,  i.  171. 

un  fore-see  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1)  ;  English 
foresee,  and  -able.]  Not  capable  of  being  foreseen. 

“  By  such  unlikely  and  unforseeable  ways.” — South:  Ser¬ 
mons,  vol.  v.,  ser.  6. 

un-f  bre-see'-ing,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
foreseeing.]  Not  foreseeing,  not  prescient. 

“  Led  with  an  unforseeing  greedy  mind.” 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars ,  vi. 

un-fore-seen',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  fore¬ 
seen.]  Not  foreseen,  not  foreknown. 

“Of  the  greater  part  of  these  means  he  was  speedily 
deprived  by  a  succession  of  unforeseen  calamities.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

IT  The  unforeseen :  That  which  is  not  foreseen  or 
expected. 

*un-f  ore -skinned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1);  English 
foreskin,  and  suff.  -ed.]  Not  foreskinned ;  circum¬ 
cised.  ( Special  coinage.) 

“Won  by  a  Philistine  from  the  unforeskinn’ d  race.” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  1,100. 

*un-f  ore-thought'  (ought  as  at),  a.  [Pref.  un¬ 
it),  and  Eng.  forethought,  a.]  Not  thought  or  con¬ 
ceived  before. 

“  This  unforethought  on  accident  confounds 
All  their  designs,  and  frustrates  all  their  grounds.” 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  bk.  vii. 

un-f  ore-told',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  Eng.  fore¬ 
told.]  Not  foretold,  not  predicted. 

un-f  ore-warned',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
forewarned.]  Not  forewarned ;  not  warned  before¬ 
hand  ;  without  previous  warning. 

“Whence,  all  unforewarn’d 
The  household  lost  their  hope  and  soul’s  delight.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

un-for’-feit-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  for¬ 
feited.]  Not  forfeited,  not  lost ;  maintained,  kept. 

“  To  keep  obliged  faith  unforfeited.” 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  6. 

un-for-get’-ful,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  for¬ 
getful.]  Not  forgetful. 

un-for-get  -ta-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
forgettable .]  Incapable  of  being  forgotten. 

“He  describes  the  homesickness  endured  at  his  first 
school  as  unforgettable.” — Athenceum,  Oct.  4,  1884. 

*un-for-give'-a-ble,  *un-for-giv'-a-ble,  adj. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  forgivable.]  Incapable  of 
being  forgiven ;  unpardonable. 

“Favoritism  in  the  distribution  of  the  dishes  is  an 
unforgiveable  offense.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

un-f  or-giv  -$n,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  for¬ 
given.]  Not  forgiven,  not  pardoned;  unpardoned. 

*un-f  or-glv  -er,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  for¬ 
given.]  One  who  will  not  pardon  or  forgive  ;  an  im¬ 
placable  person. 

“I  hope  these  unforgivers  .  .  .  were  always  good,  duti¬ 
ful,  passive  children  to  their  parents.” — Richardson: 
Clarissa,  vii.  26. 

un-for-giv  -ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  for¬ 
giving.]  Not  forgiving ;  not  disposed  or  ready  to 
forgive  or  overlook  offenses. 

“Even  though  unforgiving,  never 
’Gainst  thee  shall  my  heart  rebel.” 

Byron:  Fare  Thee  Well. 

*un-for-gIv-Ing-ness,  s.  [English  unforgiving ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unforgiving. 
(Richardson :  Clarissa,  vii.  287.) 

un-for-got  -ten,  *un-for-got’,  a.  [Pref.ttn-  (1), 
and  Eng.  forgotten,  forgot.] 

1.  Not  forgotten ;  not  lost  to  memory. 

“The  thankful  remembrance  of  so  great  a  benefit 
received,  shall  for  ever  remain  unforgotten." — Knolles: 
History  of  the  Turks. 

2.  Not  overlooked  or  neglected. 

*un-form’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  form,.] 
To  destroy,  to  unmake ;  to  decompose  or  resolve 
into  parts. 

*un-form-al,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
formal.]  Not  formal;  informal. 

*un-form'-al-Ized,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
formalized.]  Not  made  formal;  unreduced  to 
forms. 

“  Unformalized  by  scruples.” — C.  Bronte:  Villette,  ch. 
xix. 


un-formed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and Epg.  formed.] 
Not  formed  ;  not  fashioned  or  molded  into  regular 
shape ;  uncreated. 

“  Into  the  dawn,  which  lighted  not  the  yet 
Unform’d  forefather  of  mankind.” 

Byron:  Heaven  and  Earth,  i.  3. 

unformed- stars,  s.  pi. 

Astron. :  Stars  which,  owing  to  the  isolated  posi¬ 
tion  which  they  occupy,  are  not  grouped  into  any 
constellation.  Called  also  Informed  and  Sporadic 
stars. 

un-f or-sak-en,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  for¬ 
saken.]  Not  forsaken  ;  not  deserted. 

“Sins  continued  in  or  unforsaken.”— Hammond:  Funda¬ 
mentals. 

un-for’-tl-fied,  *un-for-ti-fyed,  a.  [Pref.  un¬ 
it),  and  Eng.  fortified.] 

1.  Lit.:  Not  fortified;  not  secured  or  protected 
by  walls  or  fortifications  ;  defenseless. 

“  Pouring  down  upon  your  unfortified  frontiers  a  fierce, 
and  irresistible  cavalry.” — Burke:  Speech  on  Cone,  with 
America.  (1775.) 

2.  Fig.:  Not  strengthened  against  attacks ;  weak, 
exposed,  defenseless. 

“A  heart  unfortified,  a  mind  impatient.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

*un-for  '-tu-n?L-§y,  s.  [Eng.  unfortunate) ;  -cy.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unfortunate ;  ill-for¬ 
tune,  misfortune. 

“The  unfortunacies  of  his  reign.” — Heylin:  Life  of  Laud, 
p.  331. 

un-for'-tii-n<ite,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
fortunate.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Not  fortunate;  not  successful;  un¬ 
lucky,  unhappy. 

“William,  on  the  other  hand,  continued  to  place  entire 
confidence  in  his  unfortunate  lieutenant.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

B.  As  subst.:  One  who  is  unfortunate ;  specif., 
applied  to  a  woman  who  has  lapsed  from  virtue  ;  a 
prostitute. 

“Hoping  I  might  6ee  some  unfortunate  cast  herself 
from  the  Bridge  of  Sighs.” — Mallock:  Few  Republic, 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

un-for  -tu-nate-ly,  adv.  [English  unfortunate ; 
-ly.]  In  an  unfortunate  manner ;  unluckily,  unhap¬ 
pily  ;  by  ill-fortune. 

“And  in  her  haste  unfortunately  spies 
The  foul  boar’s  conquest  on  her  fair  delight.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  1,029. 

un-for'-tu-nate-ness,  s.  [English  unfortunate; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unfortunate; 
ill-fortune,  ill-luck,  misfortune. 

“So  unfortunately,  that  it  doth  appall  their  minds, 
though  they  had  leisure:  and  so  mischievously  that  it  doth 
exceed  both  the  suddenness  and  unfortunateness  of  it.” — 
Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  v. 

un-fos  -sil-Ized,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  fos¬ 
silized.]  Not  fossilized ;  not  having  undergone  the 
process  of  fossilization. 

un-f  os -ter  ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  fos¬ 
tered.] 

1.  Not  fostered  ;  not  nourished. 

2.  Not  countenanced  by  favor;  not  patronized, 
as,  a  scheme  unfostered. 

un- fought'  (ought  as  at),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  fought.]  Not  fought. 

“They  used  such  diligence  in  taking  the  passages,  that 
it  was  not  possible  they  should  escape  unfought  with.” — 
Knolles:  Hist,  of  the  Turks. 

un-fouled',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng  .fouled.] 
Not  fouled ;  not  polluted  ;  not  corrupted  ;  pure. 

“The  humor  and  tunicles  are  purely  transparent,  to  let 
in  light  unfouled  and  unsophisticated  by  any  tincture.” — 
More:  Antidote  against  Atheism,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xii. 

un-found  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng  .found,  a.] 
Not  found;  not  met  with;  not  discovered  or 
invented. 

“So  easy  it  seemed  .  .  . 

Which  yet  unfound  most  would  have  thought 
Impossible.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  500. 

un-found'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
founded.]  * 

1.  Lit.:  Not  founded;  not  built  or  established. 

“With  lonely  steps  to  tread 
Th’  unfounded  deep.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  829. 

2.  Fig. :  Having  no  foundation,  basis,  or  ground  ;i 
baseless,  groundless,  idle. 

“  After  inquiry,  was  admitted  even  by  his  prosecutors, 
to  be  unfounded.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  England,  ch.  v. 

*un-found-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unfounded;  -ly.] 
In  an  unfounded  manner ;  without  any  foundation, 
ground,  or  basis. 

*un-frac  -tured,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
fractured.]  Not  fractured  or  broken. 

“Its  huge  bulk  lies  unfractured.’’ — De  Foe:  Tour 
through  Great  Britain,  i.  310. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,^  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  dire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  -  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


unframable 

*un-fram -a-ble,  *  un-frame  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng .framable.]  Not  capable  of  being 
framed  or  molded. 

“Their  disposition  so  vnframeable  vnto  societies 
wherein  they  live.” — Hooker:  Eccles.  Politie,  bk.  i,  §  16. 

*fin-fram'-a-ble-ness,  *fin-frame-a-ble-ness, 
s.  [Eng.  unframable’,  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  unframable. 

“The  unframeableness  of  our  nature  to  the  doing  of 
anything  that  is  good.” — Bp.  Sanderson,  in  Knox:  Chris¬ 
tian  Philosophy. 

1  un-frame',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  frame.] 
'To  destroy  the  frame  of ;  to  take  apart ;  to  undo. 

“There  can  be  no  new  emergent  inconvenience  that 
may  unframe  his  resolutions.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  xi., 

ser.  10. 

*fin-framed',  a.  [Pref. un-  (1),  and  Eng.  framed.] 
Not  framed ;  not  formed ;  not  fashioned ;  not 
molded. 

’  “He  fourmeth  &  fashioneth  the  rude  and  vnframed 
witte  with  certain  principles.” — XJdall:  John  vi. 

un-fran -5bl§ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
franchised.]  Not  franchised;  not  enfranchised; 
disfranchised,  unenfranchised. 

*fin-fran’-gi-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
frangible.]  Not  frangible ;  not  breakable. 

“He  remaining  there,  and  being  whole  and  impassible, 
and  unfrangible.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Of  the  Beal  Presence,  g  11. 

un-frank'-3,-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  frank, 
and  suff.  -able.]  Incapable  of  being  franked  or  sent 
by  public  conveyance  free  of  expense. 

“Your  pencils  .  .  .  are  of  an  unfrankable  shape  and 
texture.” — Southey:  Letters,  iii.  106. 

*fin-frg.-ter'-nal,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
fraternal.]  Not  fraternal ;  not  becoming  a  brother- 
fin-fra-ter'-nal  ly,  adv.  [English  unfraternal ; 
- ly .]  Not  in  a  fraternal  manner  ;  not  like  a  brother. 

“A  medical  man  .  .  .  observed  unfraternally  and 
ungrammatically  at  the  same  time:  ‘My  brother  preaches 
and  I  practices.’  ” — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

fin-fraught  {gh  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng. fraught.]  Not  fraught;  not  loaded  or  bur¬ 
dened  ;  freed  from  load  or  burden. 

‘Then  thou  dear  swain,  thy  heavenly  load  unfraught.” 

P.  Fletcher:  Purple  Island,  vi. 

fin-free',  fin-freed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
free,  freed.]  Not  freed  ;  not  set  free. 

“Shall  beauteous  Helen  still  remain  unfreed ?” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  ii.  213. 

*fin-freeze  ,  *un-friese,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  freeze.]  To  thaw. 

“Love’s  fiery  dart 

Could  never  unfriese  the  frost  of  her  chaste  hart.” 

Hudson:  Judith,  iv.  196. 

fin-fre'-quen-gy,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
requency.]  Infrequency. 

“To  which  I  have  said  some  things  already,  when  I 
accounted  for  the  unfrequency  of  apparitions.” — Glan- 
vill:  Essay  6. 

un-fre'-quent,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
frequent.]  Not  frequent;  infrequent,  rare,  uncom¬ 
mon. 

“This  is  the  good  man’s  not  unfrequent  pang.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

*fin-fre-quent',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
frequent,  v.]  Not  to  frequent ;  to  cease  to  frequent. 

“They  quit  their  thefts,  and -unfrequent  the  fields.” 

Philips:  Cider,  bk.  i. 

tin-fre-quent -ed,  adj.  [Pref.  tut-  (1),  and  Eng. 
frequented.]  Not  frequented;  seldom  resorted  to 
"by  human  beings. 

“I  sold  my  soldiers’  clothes,  bought  worse,  and,  in  order 
not  to  be  overtaken,  took  the  most  unfrequented  roads 
possible.” — Goldsmith:  Essays,  No.  6. 

un-fre'-quent-ly,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
frequently .]  Not  frequently  ;  rarely,  seldom. 

“Not  unfrequently,  by  some  very  disagreeable  peculi¬ 
arity.” — Cogan:  On  the  Passions,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

*fin-fret',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  fret,  v.] 
To  smooth  out,  to  relax. 

“Until  the  Lord  unfret  his  angry  brows.” 

Greene:  Looking-glass  for  London,  p.  129. 

*fin-frett'-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
fretied.]  Not  fretted;  not  worn  or  rubbed. 

“At  night  again  he  found  the  paper  unfretted.”— 
Holinshed:  Chronicles  of  Ireland  (an.  1532). 

*un-frl'-a-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
friable.]  Not  friable ;  incapable  of  being  crumbled 
“or  pulverized. 

“The  elastic  and  un  friable  nature  of  cartilage.”— Paley: 
Natural  Theology,  ch.  viii. 

*fin'-friend,  *un-frend,  s.  [Prefix  mu- (1),  and 
Eng.  friend.]  One  who  is  not  a  friend;  an  enemy. 

“Put  in  yr  heids  be  the  King’s  Maties  unfrends.”— 
Lodge:  Illus.  of  Brit.  Hist.}  Hen.  VIII.,  No.  20. 
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♦un-friend  -ed.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  friend, 
and  suff.  -ed.]  Without  a  friend  or  friends ;  unbe¬ 
friended. 

“And  can  ye  thus  unfriended  leave  me, 

Ye  Muses!”  Wordsworth:  Idiot  Boy. 

un-friend  -li-ness,  s.  [Eng  .unfriendly;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unfriendly;  want  of 
friendly  feeling  or  kindness. 

“Slight  instances  of  neglect  or  unfriendliness.” — 
Seeker:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  iv. 

un-friend'-ly,  *un-frende-ly,  a.  &  adv.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  friendly.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  kind  or  benevolent;  not  friendly;  ill-dis¬ 
posed. 

“  Godolphin,  who  was  known  not  to  be  unfriendly  to  his 
old  master,  uttered  a  few  words  which  were  decisive.” — 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

2.  Not  favorable  or  kindly;  unfavorable. 

“  Let  it  be  understood  that  those  laws  and  liberties  were 
not  regarded  by  his  master  with  an  unfriendly  eye.” — Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

3.  Foreign,  strange. 

“They  left  their  bones  beneath  unfriendly  skies.” 

Cowper:  Expostulation,  524. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  an  unfriendly  manner  ;  not  like  a 
friend. 

“Nothing  surely  that  looks  unfriendly  upon  truth,  or  is 
blameable,  in  it.” — Wollaston:  Religion  of  Nature,  §  vi. 

un-friend -ship,  *un-frend-shyp,  s.  [Prefix 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  friendship.]  Want  or  absence  of 
friendship ;  unfriendliness,  ill-feeling. 

“  Even  so  a  Christian,  if  he  assaye  to  have  frendshyp 
agayne  with  the  worlde,  doeth  utterly  receaue  unfrend- 
sliyp  with  God,  who  hath  no  concord  with  the  world.” — 
Vdall :  James,  ch.  iv. 

*fin-frlght'-ed  (gh  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  frighted.]  Not  frightened  ;  unfrightened. 

“  But  they  unfrighted  pass,  though  many  a  privie 
Spake  to  them  louder  than  the  oxe  in  Li  vie.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Epigrams,  bk.  iv. 

*fin-frlght'-ful  (gh  silent),  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  frightful.]  Not  frightful;  not  terrifying 
or  repulsive. 

‘‘Not  unfrightful  it  must  have  been.” — Carlyle:  French 
Rev.,  pt.  i.,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  iv. 

un-frock',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  frock.] 
To  take  the  frock  from ;  to  divest  or  deprive  of  a 
frock  ;  hence,  to  deprive  of  or  reduce  from  the  char¬ 
acter  and  privileges  of  a  priest. 

“Another  of  her  bishops  she  [Queen  Elizabeth]  threat¬ 
ened  with  an  oath  to  unfrock." — Bp:.  Hurd:  Moral  and 
Political  Dialogues. 

fin-fr5z-en,  *fin-froze',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  frozen.]  Not  frozen,  not  congealed. 

“The  unfroze  waters  marvelously  stood.” 

J.  Philips :  Blenheim. 

*fin-frfict'-ed,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Latin 
fructus= fruit.]  Having  no  fruit ;  unfruitful. 

*un-fructe-full,  a.  [Unfeucted.]  Unfruitful. 

“Ashamed  to  have  a  doe  with  the  unfructefull  works  of 
darknesse.” — Vdall:  Ephes.  v. 

fin-frfiit -ful,  *un-frute-full,  *un-frutte-ful, 

a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  fruitful.] 

1.  Not  fruitful ;  not  producing  fruit ;  barren;  as, 
an  unfruitful  vine. 

2.  Not  producing  offspring  ;  not  prolific;  barren; 
as,  an  unfruitful  woman. 

3.  Unproductive,  barren,  sterile. 

“Lay  down  some  general  rules  for  the  knowing  of 
fruitful  and  unfruitful  soils.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry 

4.  Not  productive  of  good. 

“  Have  no  fellowship  with  the  unfruitful  works  of  dark¬ 
ness.” — Ephes.  v.  11. 

5.  Not  bringing  about  any  result;  barren  of  re¬ 
sults;  vain,  fruitless,  useless. 

“  To  laugh  or  weep  at  sin  might  idly  show 
Unlieedful  passion  or  unfruitful  woe.” 

Pope:  Sat.  3 

fin-frfiit -f ul-ly ,  adv.  [Eng.  unfruitful’,  -ly.] 
In  an  unfruitful  manner;  fruitlessly,  uselessly,  un- 
Ijroductively  ;  to  no  purpose. 

“I  had  rather  do  anything  than  wear  out  time  so  un- 
fruitfully." — Ben  Jonson:  Silent  Woman,  v.  1. 

fin-frfiit -ful  ness,  s.  [Eng.  unfruitful;  -?tess.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unfruitful;  barren¬ 
ness,  unproductiveness,  infecundity,  sterility. 

“  The  natural  branches  were  not  spared,  because  of 
their  unfruitfulness.’’ — Gilpin:  Illustrations  by  St.  Paul, 
vol.  iv. 

♦fin-frfiit -ofis,  *un-fruyt-ouse,  a,  [Pref.  un- 
(1)  ;  Eng.  fruit,  and  suff.  -ous.]  Unfruitful. 

“Nyle  ye  comyne  to  unfruytouse  workis  of  darknessis.” 
—  Wycliffe:  Ephes.  v.  11. 


ungain 

*fin-frfis  -tra-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
frustrable.]  Not  frustrable;  incapable  of  being 
frustrated. 

“An  irresistible,  or,  what  the  schoolmen  have  called, 
an  unfrustrable  power ,”—Bp.  Law:  Charge  to  the  Clergy, 
1832. 

*fin-fu-elled,  a.  JTref.  un-  (1)  ;  Eng.  fuel,  and 
suff.  -ed.]  Not  supplied  or  fed  with  fuel. 

“Blazing  unfuelled  from  the  floor  of  rock 
Ten  magic  flames  arose.” 

Southey:  Thalaba,  ii. 

fih-ful-filled',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
fulfilled.]  Not  fulfilled ;  not  accomplished. 

“To  the  entent  that  he  would  leaue  no  one  poynt  of 
humilitie  or  of  righteousness  unfulfilled." — XJdall :  Luke  iii. 

♦un-full',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  full.]  Not 
full  or  complete  ;  imperfect. 

“Th’  unfull  harmony 
Of  uneven  hammers  beating  diversely.” 

Sylvester:  Handie-crafts,  1,318. 

fin-fumed  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  fumed.] 

1.  Not  fumigated. 

2.  Not  extracted  or  drawn  forth  by  fumigation ; 
undistilled. 

“  Then  strews  the  ground 
With  rose  and  odor  from  the  shrub  unfum’d." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  349. 

fin-ffind'-ed,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
funded.]  Not  funded;  having  no  permanent  funds 
for  the  payment  of  its  interest. 

“The  unfunded  debt  [of  a  country]  is  often  called  the 
floating  debt,  and  constitutes  in  fact  the  real  debt  of  the 
nation.  It  arises  from  arrears  in  the  Government 
accounts,  from  exchequer  bills,  and  treasury  bills,  upon 
which  money  has  been  raised,  and  which  are  supposed  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  supplies  of  the  year  following  their 
issue.  It  is  thus  distinguished  from  the  funded  debt, 
which  is  in  reality  no  debt  at  all,  since  it  is  already  paid 
by  means  of  an  engagement  to  grant  the  holders  of  it  an 
annuity,  either  in  perpetuity,  or  for  a  term  of  years.” — 
Bithell:  Counting-house  Dictionary. 

un-furl',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  English 

furl,  v.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  loose  from  a  furled  state  ;  to  open  or  spread 
out  to  the  wind.  (Said  especially  of  the  sails  of  a 
ship,  a  flag,  or  the  like.) 

“  The  freshening  breeze  of  eve  unfurled  that  banner’* 
massy  fold.”  Macaulay:  Armada. 

f2.  To  expose  to  view  ;  to  disclose,  to  display. 

“The  red  right  arm  of  Jove 
With  all  his  terrors  there  unfurl’d.” 

Byron:  Translation  from  Horace, 

B.  Intrans.:  To  be  spread  out  or  expanded;  to 
open  to  the  wind. 

“As  marks  his  eye  the  seaboy  on  the  mast 
The  anchors  rise,  the  sails  unfurling  fast.” 

Byron  Corsair,  i.  16. 

fin-fur’-nish,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2)  and  English 
furnish,  v.]  To  strip  of  furniture ;  to  strip  gener¬ 
ally  ;  to  divest,  to  deprive. 

Bring  me  to  consider  that,  which  may 
Unfurnish  me  of  reason.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  v.  1. 

fin-fur -nished,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 

furnished.] 

1.  Not  furnished ;  not  provided  with  furniture. 

“Iliveinthe  corner  of  a  vast  unfurnished  house.”— 

Swift. 

2.  Unsupplied  with  what  is  necessary;  unpro¬ 
vided,  unequipped. 

“  Thou  shalt  not  go 
Unfurnisli’d  and  unfriended  too.” 

Beaiim.  &  Flet.:  Spanish  Curate,  iv.  1. 

3.  Unstocked,  empty. 

“Her  treasury  was  empty;  her  arsenals  were  unfur¬ 
nished.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

fin  ffir  -rowed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 

furrowed.] 

1.  Not  furrowed;  not  cut  or  formed  into  furrows, 
drills,  or  ridges. 

“The  unseeded  and  unfurrowed  soil.” 

Cowper:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  ix. 

2.  Smooth,  unruffled. 

“  The  sliding  creep  of  the  unfurrowed  tide  upon  tbs 
beach.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

fin-ffi§ed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  fused.] 
Not  fused,  not  melted. 

*fin-f u§'-i-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
fusible.]  Not  fusible. 

♦fin-gain’,  *un-gayne,  *un-gein,  a.  [A.  S.  un-~ 
not,  and  Icel.  gegn= ready,  serviceable,  convenient; 
ogreg,tt=ungainly,  ungentle.]  Ungainly,  awkward, 
clumsy. 

“His  person  was  as  heavy  and  ungain,  as  his  wit  was 
alert  and  sprightly.” — Grainger:  Of  Sir  F.  Pemberton; 
Biographical  History. 


bfiil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  cborus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  f. 

-clan,  -tian  =  shau.  -tion,  -sion  =  shfin;  tion,  -§ion  =  zbfin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shfis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =bgl,  del. 
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♦un-gsLin'-g.-'ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
gainable.]  Not  gainable;  not  capable  of  being 
gained  or  won. 

“The  better  protected  your  peace  will  be  from  the 
vngainable  enemies  of  each  extreme.” — Dr.  Pierce-.  Ser¬ 
mon  on  the  29tli  of  May,  p.  35.  (1661.) 

un-gained',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  gained .] 
Not  yet  gained  or  won. 

“  Men  prize  the  thing  ungain'd  more  than  it  is.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  2. 

*un-gain’-ful,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  gain¬ 
ful .]  Not  gainful;  not  producing  gain;  unprofit¬ 
able. 

“  Thou  dost  spend 
In  an  ungainful  art  thy  dearest  days.” 

Daniel:  Musophilus. 

*un-§ain'-ful-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  ungainful;  - ly .] 
Not  gainfully ;  unprofitably. 

un-gain-li-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ungainly  (2) ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  ungainly ;  awkward¬ 
ness  ;  clumsiness. 

*iin-gain'-ly  (1),  a.  [Pref-  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  gain, 
and  suff.  -ly.]  Unprofitable. 

“  Misusing  their  knowledge  to  ungainly  ends,  as  either 
imbition,  superstition,  or  for  satisfying  their  curiosity.” 
— Hammond:  Works,  iv.  650. 
iin-gain'-ly  (2),  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  ungain;  •ly.'] 

A.  As  adj.:  Not  gainly;  clumsy,  awkward,  un¬ 
couth. 

“He  was  rude  and  ungainly  in  his  movements,  unlike 
all  respectable  citizens  in  his  habits.” — Lewes:  Hist. 
Philos.,  i.  128 

*B.  As  adv.:  Awkwardly,  clumsily,  uncouthly. 

“  Why  doest  thou  stare  and  look  so  ungainly  ?  ” 

Vnnburgh :  Confederacy,  1.  1. 
*un-gain-said  (ai  as  e),  a.  [Pref.  un- { 1),  and 
Eng.  gainsaid .]  Not  gainsaid,  contradicted,  or  de¬ 
nied. 

“  The  pope  may  as  well  boast  his  ungainsaid  authority.” 
—  Milton:  Anim.  on  Remons.  Defense,  §  1. 

un-g(il-lant  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  gal¬ 
lant.  ]  Not  gallant ;  not  courteous  to  ladies. 

♦un-galled',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  galled.] 
Unhurt,  unwounded. 

“  Why,  let  the  stricken  deer  go  weep, 

The  hart  ungalled  play.” 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

♦ull-gar'-ment-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
garmented.]  Unclothed,  naked. 

Hound  her  limbs  ungarmented." 

Southey:  Joan  of  Arc,  iv. 

*un-gar'-nished,  adj,  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
garnished.]  Not  garnished,  not  furnished,  not 
adorned. 

“A  plain,  ungamish’d  present  as  a  thank-offering  to 
thee.” — Milton:  Anim.  on  Remons.  Defence,  §4. 

un-gar  ~rl-§6ned,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
garrisoned.]  Not  garrisoned ;  without  a  garrison 
or  garrisons. 

“It  was  impossible  to  leave  these  places  ungarrisoned." 
— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

un-gar'-tered,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
gartered.]  Not  gartered;  not  invested  or  secured 
with  a  garter. 

“When  you  chid  at  Sir  Proteus  for  going  ungartered.” 
— Shakesp.  Two  Qentlemen,  ii.  1. 

un-gath'  ered,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
gathered.]  Not  gathered,  not  collected,  not  picked, 
“Beside  the  ungathered  rice  he  lay.” 

Longfellow :  Slave's  Dream. 

*un-gauged',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
gauged.]  Not  gauged  ;  not  measured  or  calculated. 
( Young :  Night  Thoughts,  viii.  671.) 

un-gear’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  gear.] 
To  strip  of  gear ;  to  throw  out  of  gear. 

*un-geld',  subst.  [A.  S.  un-  =not,  and  geld= pay¬ 
ment.] 

Feudal  Law:  A  person  so  far  out  of  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  law  that  if  he  were  murdered,  no  geld  or 
fine  should  be  paid  or  composition  made  by  his 
murderer.  {Cowell.) 

*un-gen'-er-g,lled,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (2) ;  English 
general,  a.,  and  suff,  -ed.]  Made  not  general; 
localized.  {Special  coinage.) 

“  These  persons  may  be  ungeneral'd,  and  impaled  in 
their  particular  counties.” — Fuller;  Worthies;  General. 

*un-gen'-er-at-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  ( 1 ),  aud  Eng. 
generated.]  Not  generated;  not  brought  into 
being. 

“Millions  of  souls  must  have  been  ungenerated ,  and 
have  had  no  being.” —  Raleigh  :  Hist.  Woi'ld,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv: 

un-gen  -er-0us,  a,  [Pref.  tin-  and  Eng.  gener¬ 
ous.]  Not  generous;  not  liberal  or  noble  in  mind 
or  sentiment;  illiberal,  ignoble,  unkind. 

“Honor  and  shame  th’  ungen’ rous  thought  recall.” 

Pope.  Homer’s  Iliad,  xxii.  139. 


un-gen'-gr-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ungenerous ;  -ly.] 
In  an  ungenerous  manner;  illiberally,  unkindly. 

un-gen'-l-al,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
genial.]  Not  genial ;  not  favorable  to  growth  or 
nature. 

“  Ungenial  blasts  attending,  curl  the  stream.” 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  213. 

*un-gen'-I-tyred,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  English 
genitur(e) ;  -ed.]  Wanting  the  power  of  propaga¬ 
tion  ;  wanting  genitals ;  impotent. 

*  *  This  ungenitured  agent.  ” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  2. 

un-gen-teel',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  genteel.] 
Not  genteel ;  not  polite  ;  rude.  (Said  of  persons  or 
things.) 

“  Who  could  bear  to  live  with  the  epithet  of  ungen- 
teelV'—Knox :  Essays,  No.  76. 

un-gen-teel  -ly,  adv.  [English  ungenteel;  -ly.] 
Not  genteelly ;  impolitely,  uncivilly,  rudely. 

un-gen'-tle,  *un-gen-till,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  gentle,  a.] 

*1.  Not  of  noble  birth  or  descent ;  ignoble. 

“For  some  man  hath  great  richesse,  but  he  is  ashamed 
of  his  ungentill  linage.” — Chaucer:  Boecius,  bk.  ii. 

2.  Not  gentle ;  harsh,  rude,  unkind,  rough. 

“It  was  indeed  ill  suited,  in  more  ways  than  one,  to  his 
ungentle  nature.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

*un-gen  -tie-man,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
gentleman.]  To  deprive  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
gentleman  ;  to  render  rude  and  clownish. 

“Home-breeding  will  ungentleman  him.” — Gentleman 
Instructed,  p.  545. 

un-gen’-tle-myn-llke,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  gentlemanlike.]  Not  gentlemanlike;  not  be¬ 
coming  a  gentleman ;  ungentlemanly. 

“Coarse  and  ungentlemanlike  terms.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

un-gen-tle-man-ll-ness,  s.  [English  ungentle- 
manly;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ungen¬ 
tlemanly  ;  the  absence  of  gentlemanliness. 

un-gen-tle-man-ly,  a.  &  adv.  [Prefix  un- { 1), 
and  Eng.  gentlemanly .] 

A.  As  adj.:  Not  gentlemanly;  not  becoming  a 
gentleman  ;  low,  vulgar,  coarse. 

“The  demeanor  of  those  under  Waller  was  much  more 
ungentlemanly  and  barbarous.” — Clarendon, 

*B.  As  adv.:  In  an  ungentlemanly  manner;  not 
as  a  gentleman. 

“To  defraud  and  cousen  them  ungentlemanly  of  their 
parents’  love,  which  is  the  greatest  and  fairest  portion  of 
their  inheritance.” — P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  148. 

un-gen-tle-ness,  *un-gen-til-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 

ungentle;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ungentle ;  rude¬ 
ness  ;  coarseness  of  behavior. 

2.  Harshness,  rudeness,  unkindness. 

“  Youth,  you  have  done  me  much  ungentleness, 

To  show  the  letter  that  I  writ  you.” 

Shakesp. :  As  You  Like  It,  v.  2. 

un-gen  -tly,  adverb.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
gently .]  Not  gently;  rudely,  harshly,  unkindly. 

“But  even  as  they  ungently  and  without  desert  charged 
her,  so  she  [Mary]  omitted  so  fully  to  answer  it  as  the 
cause  required.” — Strype:  Eccles.  Mem./  Edw.  VI.  (an. 
1549.) 

*un-ge-i-met'-rlc-yl,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng. 
geometrical.]  Not  geometrical;  not  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  geometry. 

“All  the  attempts  before  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  explain 
the  regular  appearances  of  nature  were  ungeometrical.”— 
Cheyne. 

*un-get',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  get.]  To 
cause  to  be  unbegotten, 

“I’ll  disown  yon,  Til  disinherit  you,  I’ll  unget  you.” — 
Sheridan :  The  Rivals. 

*un-ghost-ly  (h  silent),  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  ghostly.] 

1.  Not  spiritual. 

“Compare,  I  saye,  these  ioyful  cryinges  with  the  un- 
ghostly  acclamacions.” — Udall:  Markexi. 

2.  Not  resembling  or  befitting  a  ghost;  substan¬ 
tial. 

“Revealed  ...  a  most  unghostly-looking  pair  of 
boots.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

fingh-war-Ite  (w  as  v),  s.  [After  Unghwar,  or 
Unghvar,  Hungary,  where  found ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Chloropai,  (q.  v.). 
un-gift'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  gifted.] 
1.  N ot  gifted ;  not  endowed  with  peculiar  faculties 
or  qualities. 

*2.  Without  receiving  a  gift. 

“  Lest  thou  depart  the  coast 
Ungifted .”  Cowper:  Homed s  Odyssey,  xv. 


un-gild  -ed,  *ungilt',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng. 
gilded,  gilt.]  Not  gilded ;  not  overlaid  with  gold. 
“You,  who  each  day  can  theaters  behold, 

Like  Nero’s  palace,  shining  all  with  gold. 

Our  mean  ungilded  stage  will  scorn.” 

Dryden:  Prol.  at  Opening  of  King’s  House.  (1674.) 

*un-gilt',  *un-gilte,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  gilt.]  To  deprive  of  gilding. 

“  Byoause  that  there  was  none  yll  that  did  vngilte  it.” 
— Golden  Boke.  (Prol.) 

un-ginned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  ginned.] 
Not  treated  in  a  gin.  [Gin(1),v.] 
un-gird',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  gird. J  To 
looce  or  free  from  a  girdle  or  band  ;  to  unbind  •  to 
divest  of  a  girdle  or  what  is  girt  on. 

“The  man  ungirded  his  camels,  and  gave  them  straw 
and  provender.” — Genesis  xxiv.  32. 

*im-gTrt',  *un-gert,  *un-gurt,  *un-gyrde,  a. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  girt.]  Not  bound  with  a 
girdle ;  loose,  ungirded. 

“Thy  fall  before  the  race  was  won, 

Thy  sword  ungirt  ere  set  of  sun.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  22. 

*un-give',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 

give.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  relax. 

“He  could  not  be  thawed  to  ungive  anything  of  the 
rigidnesse  of  his  discipline.” — Fuller:  Hist.  Camb.  Univ ., 
vii.  2. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  give  way;  to  relax. 

“  That  religion  which  is  rather  suddenly  parched  up 
.  .  .  doth  commonly  ungive  afterwards.” — Fuller :  Church 
Hist.,  II.  ii.  40. 

*un-giv'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  giving .] 
Not  giving  ;  not  bringing  gifts. 

“In  vain  at  shrines  th’  ungiving  suppliant  stands; 

This  ’tis  to  make  a  vow  with  empty  hands.” 

Dryden.  {Todd.) 

fing-ka  pfi-tl,  s.  [Native  name.] 

Zo6l. :  Eylobates  agilis,  the  Agile  Gibbon,  a  native 
of  southeastern  Asia.  Tho  head,  shoulders,  inside 
of  the  arms,  forearms,  legs,  thighs,  breast,  and 
belly  of  a  deep  coffee  color ;  the  face  bluish-black, 
the  hind  part  of  the  head  and  back  blond,  the 
cheeks  with  large  white  whiskers. 

*un-glad',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  En.  glad.]  Not 
gladdened;  sorrowful,  sad. 

“  If  thou  my  sonne  haste  ioye  had. 

Whan  thou  an  other  sawe  vn glad 
Shriue  the  therof.”  Gower:  C.  A.,  ii. 

un-glaze',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  glaze.) 
To  deprive  of  glazing  or  of  glass, 
un-glazed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  glazed.] 

1.  Deprived  of  glass;  not  furnished  with  glass; 
as,  an  unglazed  window. 

2.  Not  having  glass  windows. 

“  Oh,  now  a  low  ruined  white  shed  I  discern. 

Untiled  and  unglazed.”  Prior:  Down-Hall. 

3.  Not  covered  with  glaze  or  vitreous  matter ;  as, 
an  unglazed  vessel. 

*un-glo6med',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  English 
gloom;  -ed.J  Not  darkened,  overshadowed,  or  made 
gloomy. 

“With  look  ungloomed  by  guile.” 

Green:  The  Spleen. 

*un-glbr'-l-fled,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
glorified.]  Not  glorified;  not  honored  with  praise 
or  adoration. 

“Yet  unglorifled,  I  comprehend 
All,  in  these  mirrors,  of  thy  ways  and  end.” 

Donne:  Obseq.  on  Lord  Harrington. 

un-glbr  -I-fy,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
glorify.]  To  deprive  of  glory.  {Watts:  Remnants 
of  Time,  §  31.) 

*un-glor'-I-OUS,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
glorious.]  Not  glorious;  inglorious. 

“Hebringeth  the  prestisof  hem  unglorious.” — Wycliffe 
Job  xii.  19. 

iLn-glove',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  glove.': 
To  take  off  the  glove  or  gloves  from. 

“  Unglove  your  hand.” 

Beaum.  &  Flel.:  Lover’s  Progress,  ii.  L 

fin-gl&ved',  adj.  [In  sense  1  from  pref.  un-  'l  l. 
and  Eng.  gloved  ;  in  sense  2  from  unglove,  v.l 

1.  Not  gloved ;  having  no  gloves  on. 

“He  stood  up,  holding  forth  his  hand  ungloved.’’ — 
Bacon:  New  Atlantis. 

2.  Having  the  gloves  removed. 

un-glfie  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  glue,  v.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  separate  or  loose,  as  anything  that 
has  been  joined  with  glue  or  other  tenacious  sub¬ 
stance. 

“  Small  rains  relax  and  unglue  the  earth,  to  give  vent 
to  inflamed  atoms.” — Harvey:  On  the  Plague. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  -  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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ungrown 


*2.  Fig. :  To  separate  from  any  strong  or  tena¬ 
cious  attachment. 

“My  son,  .  .  .  ungltie  thyself  from  the  world.” — Bp. 
Ball:  Christ  Mystical,  §  24. 

fin-glfit'-ted,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
glutted .]  Not  glutted;  not  satiated  or  saturated; 
not  cloyed. 

“Seyd’s  unglutted  eye 

Would  doom  him  ever  dying — ne’er  to  die!” 

Byron:  Corsair,  ii.  8. 

♦fin-god’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un -  (2),  and  Eng.  god.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  a  god ;  to  cause  to  recognize  no 
god ;  to  make  atheistical  or  godless. 

“Thus  men  ungodded  may  to  places  rise.” 

Dry  den:  Bind  and  Panther,  iii.  743. 

2.  To  divest  of  the  character  of  a  god  or  divinity ; 
to  deprive  of  the  divine  attributes  or  qualities,  real 
or  supposed ;  to  undeify. 

“Oh,  were  we  waken’d  to  this  tyranny 
T’  ungod  this  child  again,  it  could  not  be 
I  should  love  her.”  Donne •  Loves  Deity. 

un-god  -like,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  god,  and 
suff.  -like.]  Not  like  God,  spec,  in  character. 

“The  other  ungodlike  giants  of  our  poetry.” — Fort¬ 
nightly  Review,  xxviii.  431. 

fin-god’-li-lf ,  adv.  _  [Eng.  ungodly ;  - ly .]  In  an 
ungodly  manner ;  impiously,  wickedly. 

“’Tis  but  an  ill  essay  of  that  godly  fear,  to  use  that 
very  gospel  so  irreverently  and  ungodlily." — Government 
of  the  Tongue. 

fin-gbd-li-ness,  *un-god-ly-nes,  a.  i[English 
ungodly ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  o£  being 
ungodly ;  impiety,  wickedness. 

“How  grossly  do  many  of  us  contradict  the  plain  pre¬ 
cepts  of  the  gospel  by  our  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts!  ” 
—Tillotson. 

fin-god  -ly,  *un-god-lye,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  godly.] 

1.  Not  godly;  impious,  wicked,  unholy,  sinful. 
(Said  of  persons  or  things.) 

“  Ungodly  deeds.” — Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  898. 

2.  Polluted  by  wickedness. 

“  Let  not  the  hours  of  this  ungodly  day 
Wear  out  in  peace.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  iii.  L 

♦fin-gOQd',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English  pood.] 
Not  good ;  wicked,  ungodly. 

“The  vice  of  them  that  ben  vngood 
Is  no  repreefe  vnto  the  good.” 

Gower:  C.  A.  (Prol.) 

♦fin-gopd-ly,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
goodly.]  Wicked,  ungodly. 

“Whiche  thyng  my  sonne  I  the  forbede, 

For  it  is  an  vugoodly  dede.” — Gower:  C.  A.,  v. 

iill-gbred',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  gored.] 

1.  Unwounded,  unhurt. 

“I  have  a  voice  and  precedent  of  peace. 

To  keep  my  name  ungored.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  V.  2. 

2.  Unstained  with  gore ;  unblooded. 

“  Helms  of  gold 
Ungored  with  blood.” 

Sylvester:  The  Vacation,  p.  288. 

♦fin-gorged',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
gorgedT]  Not  gorged,  not  filled,  not  sated. 

“The  hell-hounds,  as  ungorg'd  with  flesh  and  blood 
Pursue  their  prey,  and  seek  their  wonted  food.” 

Dryden:  Theodore  and  Honoria,  213. 

♦fin-gor'-ge-ofis,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
gorgeous.]  Not  gorgeous,  not  showy. 

“It  sweeps  along  there  in  most  ungorgeous  pall.” — Car¬ 
lyle:  French  Revol.,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  viii. 

♦fin-gos -POl-like,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l);Eng.  gos¬ 
pel,  and  suff.  -like.]  Not  like  the  gospel ;  not  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  or  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel. 

“Carnal  tyranny  of  an  undue,  unlawful,  and  ungospel¬ 
like  jurisdiction.” — Milton:  Reason  of  Church  Government, 
bk.  ii. 

♦fin-got',  *un-got'-ten,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  got,  gotten.]  .  s  , 

1.  Not  got  or  gotten ;  not  gained  or  acquired. 

“Nurse  thyself  in  thine  unrest, 

Judging  ungotten  things  the  best.” 

Daniel:  Cleopatra.  (Chorus.) 

2.  Not  begotten. 

“  Who  is  as  free  from  touch  or  soil  with  her. 

As  she  from  one  ungot." 

Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  L 

fin-gov'-ern-?i-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
governable.] 

1.  Not  governable  ;  incapable  of  being  governed, 
ruled,  or  managed ;  refractory,  unruly. 

“The  men  of  Kerry  reputed  the  fiercest  and  most  un¬ 
governable  part  of  the  aboriginal  population.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 


2.  Licentious,  wild,  unbridled. 

“  He  desired  riches  with  an  ungovernable  and  insatiable 
desire.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

♦fin-gfiv’-ern-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ungovern¬ 
able  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ungov¬ 
ernable. 

Gn-gov  -ern-a~blf ,  adv.  [Eng.  ungovernable ) ; 
-ly.]  In  an  ungovernable  manner;  so  as  not  to  be 
capable  of  being  governed  or  restrained. 

“He  had  recently  been  turned  out  of  office  in  a  way 
which  made  him  ungovernably  ferocious.”  —  Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

fin-gov'-erned,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 

governed.] 

.  I-  Not  governed  ;  having  no  government ;  anarch¬ 
ical. 

“The  state  is  green  and  yet  ungoverned.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  ii.  2. 

2.  Not  under  control  or  restraint ;  unmanaged. 

“  And  short,  or  wide,  the  ungovern’ d  courser  drive.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xxiii.  292. 

3.  Not  subject  to  laws  or  principles;  unrestrained, 
unbridled,  licentious,  wild. 

“  To  serve  ungovern’ d  appetite.” 

Milton-.  P.  L.,  xi.  517. 

Gn-gOWU’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  grown.] 
To  take  the  gown  off ;  to  strip  of  a  gown ;  to  un¬ 
frock. 

un-grfiijed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  graced .] 
Not  graced;  not  favored;  not  adorned. 

“  Courage,  ungraced  by  these,  affronts  the  skies.” 

Cowper:  Table  Talk. 

un-gra§e'-f  ul,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  grace- 
fid.]  Not  graceful;  wanting  in  grace  or  elegance; 
clumsy,  inelegant,  awkward. 

“  Aped,  with  ignorant  and  ungraceful  affectation,  the 
patriots  of  Athens  and  Rome.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  x. 

un-gra§e  -ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng .ungraceful;  -ft/.] 
In  an  ungraceful  manner ;  inelegantly,  awkwardly. 

“Sits  ungracefully  on  the  narrowed-soul  transcriber.” — 
Steele:  Spectator,  No.  432. 

fin-grage  -ful-ness,  s.  [English  ungraceful; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ungraceful; 
inelegance,  awkwardness. 

“  The  ungracefulness  of  constraint  and  affectation.”— 
Locke:  Of  Education,  §  66. 

tin-gra -cious,  *  un-gra-ciouse,  ♦un-gra- 
tious,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  gracious.] 

1.  Wanting  in  grace;  rude,  unmannerly,  brutal, 
coarse. 

“  The  gracious  words  were  accompanied  by  ungracious 
acts.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

*2.  Offensive,  disagreeable. 

“  Shew  me  no  parts  which  are  ungracious  to  the  sight, 
as  all  pre-shortenings  usually  are.” — Dryden. 

*3.  Impious,  wicked,  ungodly. 

“  But,  good  my  brother, 

Do  not,  as  some  ungracious  pastors  do.” 

Shakesp. .-  Hamlet,  i.  8. 

*4.  Unacceptable;  not  well  received;  not  in 
favor. 

‘  ‘  Anything  of  grace  toward  the  Irish  rebels  was  as 
ungracious  at  Oxford  as  at  London.” — Clarendon:  Civil 
War. 

fin-gra-cious-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ungracious;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  ungracious  manner;  without  kindness 
or  affability. 

“  He  accepted  graciously  what  he  could  not  but  con¬ 
sider  as  ungraciously  given.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xv. 

2.  With  disfavor. 

“  Both  Dundee  and  Balcarras  swelled  the  crowd  which 
thronged  to  greet  the  deliverer,  and  were  not  ungra¬ 
ciously  received.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

♦Gn-gra'-cious-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  ungracious; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ungracious. 

“  A  sinful  hatred  is  a  state  of  ungraciousness  with 
God.” — Bp.  Taylor:  On  Repentance,  ch.  v.,  §  3. 

fin-gram-mat'-ic-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
grammatical.]  Not  grammatical ;  not  according  to 
the  rules  of  grammar. 

“Some  [phrases]  are  ungrammatical ,  others  coarse.” — 
Dryden:  Troilus  and  Cressida.  (Pref.) 

un-gram-mat'-Ic-ai-ly,  adv.  .  [Eng.  ungram¬ 
matical  ;  -ly.]  In  an  ungrammatical  manner ;  con¬ 
trary  to  the  rules  of  grammar. 

“  Expressed  themselves  ungrammatically  and  vulgarly 
on  the  commonest  subjects.” — Knox:  Winter  Evenings, 
even.  66. 

♦un-grant  -ed,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
granted.]  Not  granted,  given,  or  conceded. 

“  This  ungranted,  all  rewards  are  vain.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  AEneid,  ix.  377. 


♦fin'-grate,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Lat.  grains 
=pleasing.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  agreeable;  not  pleasing;  displeasing. 

2.  Ungrateful. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  ungrateful  person ;  an  ingrate, 
un-grate '-ful,  *fin-grat3'-full, a.  [Pref.nn-(i), 

and  Eng.  grateful.] 

1.  Not  grateful;  not  feeling  thankful  or  showing 
gratitude  for  kind  offices  done  ;  not  making  returns, 
or  making  ill-returns  for  kindness. 

“  Ungrateful  to  God’s  clemency.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  iv.  20. 

*2.  Unpleasing,  disagreeable,  unacceptable. 

“No  ungrateful  food.” — Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  407. 

*3.  Making  no  return  for  culture ;  sterile,  unfruit¬ 

ful. 


“  Fruits,  ungrateful  to  the  planter’s  care.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  ii.  18L 


4.  Giving  no  return  or  recompense;  offering  no 
inducement. 


“To  abate  his  zeal 
For  his  ungrateful  cause.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 


fin-grate -ful-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  ungrateful ;  -ly.] 
In  an  ungrateful  manner;  without  gratitude. 

“Our  deliverer  had  been  ungratefully  requited.” — Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

fin -grate ’-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ungrateful ;  -ness.] 
1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ungrateful;  in¬ 
gratitude. 


“  Without  the  detestable  stain  of  ungratefulness.”  — 
Sidney. 


♦2.  Disagreeableness,  ungraciousness. 

“  Considering  the  ungratefulness  of  the  message.”  — 
Glanvill:  Sermons,  No.  9. 

fin-grat'-i-fied,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
gratified.]  Not  gratified;  not  satisfied. 

“  I  should  turn  thee  away  ungratifled 
For  all  thy  former  kindness.” 

Beaum.  &Flet.:  Honest  Man’s  Fortune,  i. 

♦fin-grave'  (1),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  grave 
(2),  v.]  Not  cut,  carved,  or  graven. 

“  Neither  grave  ne  ungrave  of  gold,  ne  of  sulver.” 

Piers  Plowman,  p.  70. 

♦un-grave'  (2),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  grave, 
adj.]  Not  grave  or  serious. 

“  With  ungrave  gate  to  runne  doe  Him  compell.” 

Davies:  Holy  Roode,  p.  7. 

♦un-grave',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  grave 
(2),  s.]  To  take  out  of  the  grave;  to  exhume;  to 
disinter. 


“  Sent  his  officers  ...  to  ungrave  him  accordingly.” 
— Fuller:  Church  Hist.,  IV.  ii.  63. 

♦fin-graved’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  grave 
(2),  v.]  Not  buried;  unburied. 

“  Ungraved  amid  the  sands.” 

Surrey:  Virgil's  JEneid,  iv. 

♦fin-grave -If,  adv.  [Eng.  ungrave  (2),  a.;  -ly.] 
Without  dignity  or  seriousness  ;  indecently. 

“  His  present  portance, 

Which  most  gibingly,  ungravely,  he  did  fashion 
After  the  inveterate  hate  he  bears  to  you.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  ii.  3. 

♦fin-gre -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  gre- 
able.]  Not  agreeable ;  disagreeable. 

♦fin-green',  *un-grene,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  green.]  Not  green ;  withered.  (Said  of  leaves.) 
“  With  sere  branches,  blossoms  ungrene.” 

_  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  4,762. 

fin-ground',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  ground, 
adj.]  Not  ground,  bruised,  or  crushed.  (Lit.  &  fig.) 
“  Shall  the  grists  of  my  hopes  be  unground  f  ” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Maid  in  the  Mill,  v.  2. 
un-ground '-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
grounded .]  Not  grounded;  having  no  ground  or 
foundation ;  unfounded,  baseless. 

“Regardless  of  ungrounded  suspicions.” — Milton:  Doct. 

&  Disc,  of  Divorce. 

♦fin-ground'-ed-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  ungrounded ;  -ly.] 
In  an  ungrounded  manner ;  without  ground,  foun¬ 
dation,  or  reason. 


“That  putteth  in  here  ungroundedly.” — Bale:  Apologie, 
fol.  85. 

♦fin-ground  -ed-ness,  *un-ground-ed-nesse, 

a.  [Eng.  ungrounded;  -ness. ]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  ungrounded  ;  want  of  ground,  foundation, 
or  reason ;  baselessness. 

“The  injustice  and  ungroundednesse  of  that  bold 
appeal.” — Bp.  Hall:  Defence  of  Humble  Remonstrants. 
(Dedic.) 

fin-grown',  a.  [Prefix  mu-  (1),  and  Eng.  grown.] 
Not  grown ;  immature ;  not  arrived  at  mature 
growth. 


boil,  bfiy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  f. 

-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shfin;  tion,  -§ion  =  zhfin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shfis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =bel,  dal. 
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ungulous 


iin-grud£ed  ,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
grudged.]  Not  grudged ;  not  grieved  or  fretted  at. 

“For,  when  that  cross  ungrudged  unto  you  sticks, 

Then  are  you  to  yourself  a  crucifix.” 

Donne:  The  Cross. 

un-grudg -lhg,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
grudging .]  Not  grudging;  giving  freely ;  liberal, 
generous. 

“  These  handsome  and  ungrudging  tributes.” — London 
Daily  Telcgn'aph. 

un-grudg'-Ihg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ungrudging ;  - ly .] 
In  an  ungrudging  manner;  cheerfully;  with  liber¬ 
ality  of  feeling ;  heartily,  freely ;  without  grudg¬ 
ing. 

“Keceive  from  him  the  doom  ungrudgingly, 
Because  he  is  the  mouth  of  Destiny.” 

Donne:  Elegy  12. 

un-guul'  (guas  gw),  a.  [Lat.  unguis= a  nail,  a 
hoof.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  nail  or  hoof; 
unguicular. 

ungual-bone,  s.  [Lachrymal-bone.J 

ungual-phalanges,  s.  pi. 

Anat.:  The  terminal  bones  in  the  digits  of  the 
hand  and  foot.  They  are  smaller  than  the  other 
phalanges,  and  of  a  sub-triangular  form.  Those  of 
the  hand  have  a  roughened  surface  at  the  extrem¬ 
ity,  which  supports  the  sensitive  pulp  of  the  fin¬ 
gers  ;  those  of  the  foot  are  smaller  than  those  of  the 
hand,  with  a  broader  base  and  expanded  extremity 
to  support  the  nails.  They  are  also  called  Termi¬ 
nal  Phalanges. 

*un-guard'  (ua  as  a),  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  guard ,  v.]  To  deprive  of  a  guard ;  to  render  or 
leave  unguarded  or  defenceless. 

“The  discarder  unguards  one  of  the  queens  at  ran¬ 
dom.” — Field,  Nov.  12,  1887. 

un-guard'-ed  (ua  as  a),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  guarded .] 

1.  Not  guarded ;  not  watched ;  having  no  guard 
or  defense. 

“The  shaft  is  sped — the  arrow ’s  in  his  breast! 

That  fatal  gesture  left  the  unguarded  side.” 

Byron:  Lara,  ii.  15. 

2.  Careless,  negligent,  incautious ;  not  attentive 
to  danger ;  not  circumspect. 

“Alarm  the  most  unguarded  mind.” 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error,  58. 

3.  Negligently  or  rashly  said  or  done ;  said  or  done 
without  due  caution  or  consideration. 

“Are  we  not  encompassed  by  multitudes,  who  watch 
every  careless  word,  every  unguarded  action  of  our  lives?” 
— Rogers. 

4.  Not  watched  or  looked  after. 

“Took  a  fatal  advantage  of  some  unguarded  hour.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

un-guard -ed-ly  (ua  as  a),  adv.  [English  un¬ 
guarded;  -ly.]  In  an  unguarded  manner;  without 
caution  or  watchful  attention  to  danger. 

“If  you  find  that  you  have  a  hastiness  in  your  temper, 
which  unguardedly  breaks  out  into  indiscreet  sallies, 
watch.” — Chesterfield. 

un-guard’-ed-ness  (ua  as  a),  subst.  [English 
unguarded;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unguarded. 

un'-guent  (gu  as  gw),  subst.  [Lat.  unguentum, 
from  unguens,  pr.  par.  of  ungo=to  anoint.  [Unc¬ 
tion.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Any  soft  composition  used  as  an 
ointment,  or  for  the  lubrication  of  machinery; 
ointment. 

“He  bathes:  the  damsels,  with  officious  toil, 

Shed  sweets,  shed  unguents,  in  a  shower  of  oil.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  viii.  492. 

2.  Pharm. :  Many  unguents  (unguenta)  are  used 
in  pharmacy.  Garrod  enumerates  thirty-eight  as 
employed  in  the  pharmacopoeia.  The  list  com¬ 
mences  with  Unguentum  Aconitide,  and  contains 
among  others  U.  creasoti ,  U.  hydrargyri,  U.  iodi, 

i  17.  8ulp hurts,  &c.  They  are  used  for  their  emollient 
properties  to  soften  tense  or  hard  parts,  and  shield 
|  those  in  which  the  skin  is  broken  from  the  external 
'i  air. 

i  un-guent'-ous,  *un-guent  -ar-y  (gu  as  gw), 

a.  [Eng.  unguent ;  -ous,  -ary.]  Like  unguent ;  par¬ 
.taking  of  the  nature  of  unguent. 

un-guen  -tum  (pi.  un-guen  -tu,  u  as  w),  subst. 
[Lat.]  Unguent,  ointment. 

S  *un-guer-doned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
guerdoned.]  Not  guerdoned ;  not  having  received 
a  guerdon.  (Scott:  Rokeby,  vi.  12.) 

>  un-guessed',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
guessed.]  Not  guessed;  not  conjectured  or  sus¬ 
pected. 

“  But  cause  of  terror,  all  unguessed, 

Was  fluttering  in  her  gentle  breast.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  v.  17. 

*un-guest  -like,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  Eng.  guest, 
and  suff.  -like. J  In  a  manner  unbecoming  a  guest. 


un  -gulc-3.1  (gu  as  gw),  adj.  [Lat.  unguis-a 
claw,  a  hoof.]  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  claw 
or  hoof ;  ungual. 

un-gulc'-u-lur  (gu  as  gw),  a.  [Lat,  unguiculus 
=a  little  finger-nail ;  unguis— a  nail,  a  claw.] 

1.  Ord.  Lctng. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  claw  or  nail. 

2.  Bot. :  Of  the  length  of  a  human  nail ;  half  an 
inch. 

*un-gulc-u-la'-ta  (gu  as  gw),  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi. 
of  Mod.  Lat.  unguiculatus,  from  Lat.  unguiculus— 
a  little  finger-nail ;  dimin.  from  unguis  (q.  v.).] 

Zodl. :  Clawed  Mammals ;  one  of  the  groups  into 
which  Linnseus  divided  the  Mammalia.  It  included 
the  orders  Bruta,  Glires,  Primates,  and  Ferae. 

un-guic'-u-late,  un-gulc  -u-lat-ed  (gu  as  gw), 
a.&s.  [Unguiculata.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Having  claws,  clawed. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot.  (Of  a  petal) :  Having  a  claw.  [Unguis.] 

2.  Zodl. :  Claw-shaped  ;  a  term  applied  to  the  oper¬ 
culum  of  certain  Gasteropods,  when  the  nucleus 
is  in  front,  as  in  Turbinella  and  Pusus. 

*B.  As  subst.:  A  quadruped  of  the  division  Unguic¬ 
ulata  (q.  v.). 

*un-guld'-g,-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
guidable.]  Incapable  of  being  guided. 

*un-guld  -3,-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  unguidab(le) ;  -ly.] 
In  an  unguidable  manner. 

un-guld'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  guided.] 

1.  Not  guided  ;  not  led  or  conducted. 

“  Unguided  hence  my  trembling  steps  I  bend.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xx.  441. 

2.  Not  ruled  or  regulated. 


“  The  blood  weeps  from  my  heart,  when  I  do  shape 
In  forms  imaginary,  th’  unguided  days.” 

Shalcesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  4. 

*un-guld -ed-ly,  adv.  [En g.  unguided ;  -ly.]  In 
an  unguided  manner ;  without  a  guide  or  guidance. 

un-gulf  -er-ous  (u  as  w ),adj.  [Lat.  unguis=a 
nail,  a  claw,  and  fero— to  bear.]  Producing,  hav¬ 
ing,  or  supporting  hails  or  claws. 

un’-gui-form  (uasw),a.  [Lat.  unguis  (q.  v.), 
and  forma=iorm.]  Claw-shaped. 

*un-gu!lt'-i-ly,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
guiltily.]  Not  in  a  guilty  manner  ;  innocently. 

*  un-guilt  -^,  *  un-gilt-ie,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  guilty.]  Not  guilty  ;  innocent. 

“  Stay  here  thy  foot,  thy  yet  unguilty  foot, 

That  canst  not  stay  when  thou  art  further  in.” 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  i. 

*un-guilt  -ness,  subst.  [Eng.  unguilt(y ) :  -ness.] 
Freedom  from  guilt ;  innocence. 


“  Onelie  in  the  triall  of  guiltie  and  unguiltnesse.” — Hol- 
inshed:  Descrip.  England,  bk.  ii. 

un-guin-ous  (u  as  w),  adj.  [Lat.  unguinosus, 
from  unguen  (genit.  unauinis)  =  a  fattening,  fat; 
from  ungo= to  anoint.]  Oily,  unctuous ;  consisting 
of  or  resembling  fat  or  oil. 

“Because  they  are  so  fatty  and  unguinous.” — P.  Hol¬ 
land:  Plutarch,  p.  654. 

un’-guls  (gu  as  gw),  subst.  [Lat.  =  the  nail  of  a 
human  finger  or  toe,  the  claw,  talon,  or  hoof  of  an 
animal.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  nail,  claw,  or  hoof  of  an  animal. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Bot. :  A  claw ;  the  narrow  part  at  the  base  of  a 
petal  which  takes  the  place  of  the  footstalk  of  a 
leaf,  of  which  it  is  the  modification. 

2.  Measures:  A  nail ;  half  an  inch;  the  length  of 
the  nail  of  the  little  finger. 

un’-gu-la  (pi.  un’-gu-l88),  s.  [Latin=a  small 
nail  or  claw;  dimin.  from  unguis=a  nail,  claw,  or 
hoof,] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  hoof,  as  of  a  horse. 


II.  Technically : 


1.  Bot. :  The  same  as  Unguis  (q.  v.). 

2.  Geom. :  A  segment  of  a  solid.  An  ungula  of  a 
cone  or  cylinder  is  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  cone  or  cylinder, 
included  between  a  part  of 
the  base  and  a  plane  inter¬ 
secting  the  base  obliquely. 

A  spherical  ungula  is  a  part 
of  the  sphere  bounded  by 
two  semi-circles,  meeting  in 
a  common  diameter,  and 
by  a  lune  of  the  surface  of 
the  sphere. 

3.  Surg.:  An  instrument 

for  extracting  a  dead  foetus 
from  the  womb.  Ungula. 

*4.  Zodl.:  Pander’s  name 
for  the  genus  Obolus  (q.  v.).  [Ungulite.] 
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Feet  of  Ungulata. 

A.  Horse.  B.  Rhinoceros,  c.  Tapir,  r. 
Radius;  u.  Ulna;  c.  Carpus;  m2,  m3, 
m4,  m5,  Metacarpals;  II.  III.  XV.  V. 
Digits;  1,  2,  3.  Phalanges. 


iiii-gu-la'-tu,  s.pl.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat.  ungulatus 
=having  claws  or  hoofs,  from  unguis  (q.  v.)] 

1.  Zodlogy: 

(1)  A  provisional  group  of  Mammals,  the  living 
members  of  which  correspond  to  the  Pecora  and 
Belluae  of  Lin¬ 
nseus,  and  the 
R  u  111  i  n  a  n  tia 
and  Pachyder- 
mata  of  Cuvier. 

The  dentition 
i  s  heterodont 
and  diphyo- 
dont,  the  milk- 
teeth  not  being 
completely 
changed  till 
the  animal  at¬ 
tains  its  full 
dev  elopment ; 
the  molars 
have  broad 
crowns  with 
tuber  culated 
or  ridged  sur¬ 
faces  ;clavicals 
absent;  toes 
with  broad, 
blunt  nails,  or, 
in  most  cases, 
with  hoofs, 
more  or  less  inclosing  the  ungual  phalanges ; 
scaphoid  and  lunar  bones  of  carpus  distinct.  The 
group  is  usually  divided  into  two  minor  groups: 
Ungulata  vera,  often  called  simply  Ungulata  [(2)], 
and  Subungulata  (q.  v.).  All  the  species  are  emi¬ 
nently  adapted  for  a  terrestrial  life,  and,  generally 
speaking,  for  a  vegetable.  diet.  Some  are,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  omnivorous,  as  Sus  ;  but  no 
genus  is  distinctly  predaceous. 

(2)  True  Ungulates;  a  group  of  Mammals  classed 
as  an  order,  or  as  a  group  of  the  wider  Ungulata 
[(1)].  Feet  never  planti¬ 
grade,  functional  toes 
never  more  than  four,  the 
first  digit  being  sup¬ 
pressed;  allantois  largely 
developed;  placenta  non¬ 
decidua  te;  uterus  bicor- 
nuate ;  mammae  usually 
few  and  inguinal  (as  in 
Equus),  or  many  and  ab¬ 
dominal  (as  in  Sus),  but 
never  solely  pectoral. 

There  are  two  divisions: 

Antiodactyla  and  Perisso- 
dactyla  (q.v.),  first  indi¬ 
cated  by  Cuvier  and 
established  by  Owen,  who 
proposed  the  names  now 
in  general  use. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  Un¬ 
gulata  appear  first  in  the 
Eocene  Tertiary,  in  which 
period  the  Artiodactyla 
and  Perissodactyla  were 
[Teleodactyla.] 

un-gu-late,  a.  &  s.  [Ungulata.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Hoof-shaped;  shaped  like  the  hoof  of  ahorse. 

2.  Having  hoofs;  hoofed;  as,  an  ungulate  ani¬ 
mal. 


Feet  of  Horse  and 
Its  Ancestors. 

A.  Anchither ium  with 
three  functional  digits; 
B.  Hipparion,  and  c. 
Horse,  showing  gradual 
disappearance  of  second 
and  fourth  digits. 

already  differentiated. 


B.  As  subst.:  Any  animal  of  the  order  Ungulata 
(q.  v.). 

un  -guled,  a.  [Lat.  ungula=a  hoof.] 

Her. :  Having  hoofs  of  such  or  such  a  tincture. 
(Said  of  the  horse,  stag,  &c.,  when  the  hoofs  are 
borne  of  a  different  tincture  from  that  of  the  body  of 
the  animal.) 

jun'-gu-H-grade,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  ungula=a  claw, 
talon,  hoof,  and  gradior=to walk.] 

A.  As  adject. :  Walking  on  the  tips  of  the  hoofed 
digits,  as  the  horse. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  animal  walking  on  the  tips  of  its 
hoofed  digits.  (Modeled  on  the  words  Digitigrade, 
Plantigrade,  &c.  (Gloss,  to  Huxley's  Classif.  of  Ani¬ 
mals.) 

un-gu-ir-na.,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Latin  ungula 
—  a  hoof.] 

Zodlogy :  A  genus  of  Lucinidse,  with  four  species, 
from  Senegal  and  the  Philippines,  excavating  wind¬ 
ing  galleries  in  coral.  Shell  sub-orbicular,  ligament 
short,  epidermis  thick. 

un'-gu-llte,  s.  [Lat.  ungul(a) ;  suff.  -ite.] 

Geol. ;  A  Lower  Silurian  rock,  occurring  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  having  in  it  an  abundance  of  the  shell  called 
Ungula  (q.  v.). 

ungulite-grit,  s.  [Obolite-grit.] 

un -gR-lous,  a.  [Lat.  ungula=a  hoof.]  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  or  resembling  a  hoof ;  ungulate. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th§re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  as,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  -  kw. 


ungyve 


“Commaunded  hym  to  be  vngyued  and  set  at  libertie.” 
— Elyot:  Governor ,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

*tin-hab'-ile,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  habile.'] 
Unfit,  unsuitable. 

“By  that  censure  he  is  made  unhabile  and  unhapt.”— 
Bp.  Taylor:  Buie  of  Conscience,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

*tin-hab-It-a-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
habitable.]  Not  habitable ;  unfit  for  occupation  by 
inhabitants ;  uninhabitable. 

“Either  unhabitable,  or  extremely  hot,  as  the  ancients 
fansied.” — Bay:  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

*fin-hao'-It-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  habit 
(2),  v.]  Uninhabited. 

“For  the  most  part  desolate  and  vnhabited." — Holin- 
shecl:  Conquest  of  Ireland.  (Ep.  Ded.) 

tin-hacked',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  hacked.] 
Not  hacked;  not  cut  or  mangled;  not  blunted  by 
blows. 

‘  ‘  Vitli  unhacked  swords,  and  helmets  all  unbruised.’’ 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  ii. 

tin-hack-neyed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng 
hackneyed.]  Not  hackneyed;  not  worn  or  rendered 
trite,  stale,  flat,  or  commonplace  by  constant  use  or 
repetition. 

*tin-hailed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  hail.] 
Not  saluted. 

“Unhailed,  unblessed,  with  heavy  heart  h»  went.” 

Bowe:  Lady  Jane  Gray,  iii. 

tin-hair',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  hair.]  To 
remove  the  hair  from ;  to  deprive  or  divest  of  hair ; 
to  strip  of  hair. 

“I’ll  spurn  thine  eyes 

Like  balls  before  me;  I’ll  unhair  thy  head.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  5. 

tin-hair  -Ing,  s.  [Unhair.] 

Leather:  The  process  of  removing  hair  from  hides. 
This  is  performed  by  the  action  of  lime,  which  dis¬ 
solves  the  hair-sheath  and  combines  with  the  fat 
of  the  hide  to  form  an  insoluble  soap.  The  lime  is 
suspended  in  water  in  pits,  and  the  hides  placed 
therein,  being  occasionally  handled,  that  is,  taken 
out,  drained,  and  replaced  in  the  pit,  examination 
determining  when  the  process  is  complete.  The 
hides  are  then  removed,  laid  over  a  beam,  and  the 
hair  and  epidermis  removed  by  a  knife. 

*fin-hale',  a.  [Pref,  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  hale.]  Not 
hale  ;  not  healthy  ;  unsound. 

tin-hal'-low,  *unhalwe,  V.  t.  [Pref. un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  hallow.]  To  profane  ;  to  desecrate. 

“Shall  we  esteem  and  reckon  how  it  heeds 

Our  works,  that  his  own  vows  unhalloweth  ?” 

Daniel:  Musophilus. 

fin-hal'-lowed,  *unhalwed,  adject.  [In  sense  1 
from  pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  hallowed ;  in  sense  2 
from  unhallow,  v.] 

1.  Not  hallowed;  unholy,  profane. 

“  Faith  more  firm 
In  their  unhallowed  principles.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

*2.  Deprived  of  sanctity ;  desecrated. 

“  Acwortli  chyrche  vnhalwed  was,  theruor  hym  was  wo.” 

Bobert  of  Gloucester,  p.  349. 

unhallowed-uses,  s .pi. 

Ecclesiast.:  A  term  used  in  the  consecration  of 
churches.  The  building  is  said  to  be  henceforth 
separated  “  from  aWunhallowed,  ordinary,  and  com¬ 
mon  uses.” 

*tin-halsed’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (11,  and  Eng.  halse.] 
Lit.,  not  embraced  by  the  neck  ;  hence,  not  saluted 
©r  greeted. 

*tin-ham'-pered,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
hampered.]  Not  hampered,  hindered,  or  restricted. 

fin-hand',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  hand.] 
To  take  the  hand  or  hands  off  or  from  ;  to  release 
from  a  grasp  or  grip  ;  to  let  go. 

“Still  I  am  called;  unhand  me,  gentlemen.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  4. 

*fin-hand  -l-ly,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
handily.]  In  an  unhandy  manner;  not  handily; 
awkwardly,  clumsily. 

*fin-hand'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unhandy ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unhandy ;  awkward¬ 
ness  ;  clumsiness. 

*tin-han  -dled  (died  as  d?ld),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 

and  Eng.  handled.] 

1.  Not  handled;  not  touched;  not  treated  or 
managed. 

“Left  the  cause  of  the  king  unhandled.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

2.  Not  accustomed  to  being  touched ;  not  broken 
in ;  not  trained. 

“A  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 
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tin-hand-some  (d  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  and 
Eng.  handsome.] 

*1.  Not  convenient ;  difficult,  awkward. 

“A  narrow  straight  path  by  the  water’s  side,  very  un¬ 
handsome  for  an  army  to  pass  that  way.” — North:  Plutarch; 
Lives,  p.  317. 

*2.  Unfortunate,  untoward,  unlucky. 

“’Tis  her  unhandsome  fate.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Night  Walker,  i. 

3.  Not  handsome;  wanting  in  beauty;  not  good- 
looking. 

“Were  she  other  than  she  is,  she  were  unhandsome.” 

Shakesp. :  Much  Ado,  i.  1. 

4.  Not  generous  ;  unfair  ;  not  high-minded ;  petty, 
low. 

“  Conscious  of  a  bad  cause,  and  of  his  acting  an  unhand¬ 
some  part.” — Waterland:  Works,  v.  304. 

5.  Unpleasant,  disagreeable. 

“Then  the  intermedial  evil  to  a  wise  and  religious 
person  is  like  unhandsome  and  ill-tasted  physick.” — Bp. 
Taylor:  Buie  of  Conscience,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

tin-hand '-some-ljf  (<J  silent),  adv.  [English 
unhandsome ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  unhandsome  manner;  ungenerously, 
illiberally. 

“Speak  unhandsomely  of  no  one,  whom  it  is  possible 
any  other  person  may  respect.” — Seeker:  Sermons,  vol.  iv., 
ser.  13. 

2.  Inelegantly, ungracefully,  awkwardly,  clumsily, 
uglily. 

“The  ruined  churches  are  so  unhandsomely  patched 
and  thatched,  that  men  do  even  shun  the  places  for  the 
uncomeliness  thereof.” — Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

*3.  Improperly,  unfitly. 

“  And  this  was  not  unhandsomely  intimated  by  the  word 
sometimes  used  by  the  Greek  church.” — Bishop  Taylor: 
Set  Forms  of  Liturgie,  §  92. 

tin-hand-some-ness,  (d  silent) ,  subst.  [English 
unhandsome ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unhandsome,  un¬ 
generous,  or  illiberal;  ungratefulness. 

“  We  have  done  all  the  dishonorto  him  and  with  all  the 
unhandsomeness  in  the  world.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  voL 
i.,  ser.  4. 

2.  Want  of  elegance,  grace,  or  beauty. 

tin-hand'-y,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  handy.] 

1.  Not  handy;  not  dexterous;  not  skillful  and 
ready  in  the  use  of  the  hands ;  awkward,  clumsy. 

2.  Not  convenient;  awkward;  as,  an  unhandy 
position. 

*tin-hang',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  hang.] 

1.  To  take  from  the  hinges. 

“  Unhang  my  weather’s  bell.” 

Browne:  Shepherd’ s  Pipe,  Eel.  L 

2.  To  divest  or  strip  of  hangings ;  as,  to  unhang  a 
room. 

tin-hanged',  tin-hting’,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  hanged,  hung.]  Not  hanged;  not  hung;  not 
punished  by  hanging. 

“There  live  not  three  good  men  unhanged  in  England." 
— Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  4. 

*tin-hap',  *un-hape,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
hap.]  Ill-hap,  mishap,  misfortune. 

“Thy  great  unhap  thou  canst  not  hide.” 

Wyatt:  Unhappy  Lover. 

*tin-hap'-pled,  a.  [Eng.  unhappy ;  -ed.]  Made 
unhappy. 

“  A  happy  gentleman  in  blood  and  lineament. 

By  you  unhappied.” 

Shakesp.:  Bichard  II.,  iii.  L 

un-hap  -pl-ly,  adv.  [En g.  unhappy;  -ly.] 

1.  Not  happily ;  unfortunately,  miserably ;  as,  They 
lived  unhappily  together. 

2.  By  ill-luck  ;  unfortunately,  unluckily. 

“We  were  obliged  to  fire  upon  them  in  our  own  defense ; 
four  were  unhappily  killed.” — Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  ii.t 
ch.  i. 

3.  Mischievously,  evilly. 

“  The  effects  he  speaks  of  succeed  unhappily.” — Shakesp.: 
Lear,  i.  2. 

tin-hap'-pl-ness,  *un-hap-py-nes,  subst.  [Eng. 

unhappy:  -ness.] 

*1.  Wickedness,  evil. 

“Although  they  were  inclined  to  all  unhappiness  and 
mischief.”— Elyot:  Governor,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xiv. 

*2.  Misfortune,  ill-luck. 

“It  is  our  great  unhappiness  .  .  .  that  we  are  uneasy 
and  dissatisfied.” — Archbp.  Wake. 

3.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unhappy ;  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  wretchedness  or  misery. 

“There  is  to  every  wrong  and  vicious  act  a  suitable 
degree  of  unhappiness  and  punishment  annext.” — Wollas¬ 
ton:  Belig.  of  Nature,  §6. 


unhat 

tin-hap  -pf ,  *un-hap-pie,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  happy.] 

*1.  Wicked. 

“Such  school-fellows  as  be  unhappy,  and  given  to 
shrewd  turns  ,  .  .  are  enough  to  corrupt  and  mar  the 

best  natures  in  the  world.” — P.  Holland:  Plutarch;  Morals, 
p.  16. 

*2.  Unlucky,  unfortunate ;  not  having  good  hap  or 
luck. 

“He  being  accounted  an  unhappy  man.” — Pepys:  Diary. 

3.  Disastrous,  calamitous,  ill-omened,  unfortu¬ 
nate,  unlucky. 

“But  for  this  unhappy  event,  it  is  probable  that  the  law 
of  Scotland  concerning  torture  would  have  been  immedi¬ 
ately  assimilated  to  the  law  of  England.” — Macaulay :  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*4.  Full  of  tricks  ;  mischievous. 

“A  shrewd  knave  and  an  unhappy.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well,  iv.  5. 

5.  Not  cheerful  or  gay ;  in  some  degree  wretched 
or  miserable. 

“Let  me,  unhappy !  to  your  fleet  be  borne.” 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  x.  612. 

6.  Deplorable,  lamentable. 

“Wake,  ’midst  mirth  and  wine,  the  jars 
That  flow  from  these  unhappy  wars.” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  ii.  10. 
*7.  Riotous,  wild,  mischievous. 

“The  laquays  and  pages  (who  are  more  unhappy  here 
than  the  apprentices  in  London)  broke  up  his  grave.” — 
Howel:  Letters  (1678),  p.  28. 

tin-har'-bor,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  har¬ 
bor.]  To  drive  from  harbor  or  shelter ;  to  dislodge, 
“Let  us  unharbor  the  rascal.” — Foote:  Devil  Upon  Two 
Sticks,  i. 

*tin-har’-bored,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  har¬ 
bored.]  Not  sheltered;  affording  no  shelter;  ex¬ 
posed,  open. 

“  Trace  huge  forests,  and  unharbored  heaths.” 

Milton:  Comus,  423. 

tin-hard  ened,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  hard¬ 
ened.] 

1.  Lit.:  Not  hardened;  not  made  hard  or  indu¬ 
rated,  as  metal. 

2.  Fig.:  Not  made  obdurate ;  not  hardened,  as  the 
heart. 

“Our  prime  cousin  yet  unhardened  in 
The  crimes  of  nature.”  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  i.  2. 
tin-hard -y,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  hardy.] 

1.  Not  bold  or  courageous ;  timid,  irresolute, 
(See  extract  under  Unadventurous.) 

2.  Not  hardy ;  not  able  to  endure  fatigue, 
tin-harmed’,  a.  [Pref.im-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  harmed.] 

Not  harmed;  not  hurt;  not  injured;  uninjured. 

“Here  he  might  possibly  have  remained  unharmed  and 
harmless.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*tin-harm-ful,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
harmful.]  Not  harmful;  innoxious,  harmless. 
“Themselves  unharmful,  let  them  live  unharmed.” 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  i.  299. 
*tin-barm'-Ing,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
harming.]  Not  doing  harm  or  hurt ;  harmless. 

“  Dangerous  tools  they  were;  without  the  workman  they 
may  rust  unharming.” — Lytton:  Bienzi,  bk.  x.,  ch.  iv. 

fin-har-md'-nl-otis,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng 
harmonious.] 

1.  Not  harmonious ;  not  having  symmetry  or  con- 
gruity ;  not  in  harmony  or  proportion. 

“No  gross,  no  unharmonious  mixture  foul.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  61. 

2.  Discordant,  unmusical,  harsh;  producing  or 
filled  with  discordant  sounds. 

“Groves,  if  unharmonious,  yei  jeeure 
From  clamor.”  Cowper:  Task,  iii.  734. 

tin-har’-ness,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
harness.] 

1.  To  strip  or  divest  of  harness ;  to  loose  from  the 
traces,  harness,  or  gear ;  to  take  the  harness  off. 

*2.  To  divest  of  armor. 

“  They  being  unharnessed  did  fight  with  their  swords." 
— Holinshed:  Conquest  of  Ireland,  ch.  xlii. 

*3.  To  set  free  from  work ;  to  release. 

“An  unmerciful  day's  work  of  sorrow  ti21  death  unhar¬ 
ness  ’em.” — Milton:  Divorce,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxi. 

tin-hasp',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English  hasp.] 
To  loose  from  a  hasp ;  to  let  go. 

“While  bolt  and  chain  he  backward  rolled. 

And  made  the  bar  unhasp  its  hold.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  12. 

*fin-hast'-y,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  hasty.] 
Not  hasty,  rash,  or  impetuous. 

“So  unhasty  and  wary  a  spirit.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons, 
vol.  ii.,  ser.  16. 

*un-hat',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  hat.] 
A.  Trans.:  To  remove  the  hat  from. 


btiil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  £ 
-cian,  -tian  =  Shan,  -tion,  -sion  =  shtin;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhtin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shfis.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d©L 
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B.  Intrans .:  To  takeoff  the  hat. 

“  Unhatting  on  the  knees  when  the  host  is  carried  by.” 
—Herbert  Spencer.  ( Annandale .) 

tin-hatghed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
hatched .] 

1.  Lit. :  Not  hatched ;  not  having  left  the  egg. 

*2.  Fig.:  Not  matured  and  brought  to  light ;  not 
disclosed. 

“Some  unhatch'd  practice.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  4. 

♦tin-hat ’-ting,  s.  [Unhat.]  A  taking  off  the  hat. 
“Bows  and  curtseys  and  unhattings." — Herbert  Spencer. 
(^Annandale.) 

un-haunt  -ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
haunted .]  Not  haunted;  not  frequented;  not  re¬ 
sorted  to ;  unfrequented. 

“  Parliament  to  hold  in  some  unhaunted  place.” 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  838. 

un-haz  -gtrd-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
hazarded .]  Not  hazarded ;  not  exposed  to  hazard, 
danger,  or  risk. 

“  Here  I  should  still  enjoy  thee  day  and  night, 
Whole  to  myself,  unhazarded  abroad.” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  809. 

*un-haz  -g,rd-OUS,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
hazardous .]  Not  hazardous;  not  full  of  hazard, 
danger,  or  risk. 

“Your  own  part  was  neither  obscure  nor  unhazardous.” 
— Dryden :  Duke  of  Guise.  (Epis.  Dedic.) 

♦tin-head,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  head.'] 
To  take  the  head  off  or  from ;  to  remove  the  head 
of ;  to  deprive  of  the  head ;  to  decapitate. 

“  Heads  undressed  and  bodies  unheaded.” — North:  Ex- 
amen,  p.  680. 

♦tin-heal’,  *un-heale,  v.  t.  [Unhele.] 
un-heal' -3,-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  heat¬ 
able.]  Not  healable ;  not  capable  of  being  healed ; 
incurable. 

“  Something  most  luckless,  most  unhealable 
Has  taken  place.” — Coleridge:  Piccolomini ,  i.  7. 

tin-healed’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  healed.] 
Not  healed,  not  cured. 

“The  wretches,  many  of  whom  were  still  tormented  by 
unhealed  wounds,  could  not  all  lie  down.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

♦fin-health -ful,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
healthful.]  Not  healthful,  not  healthy  ;  unhealthy, 
injurious  to  health,  unwholesome,  noxious. 

“The  unhealthful  east, 

That  breathes  the  spleen,  and  searches  every  bone 

Of  the  infirm.”  Cowper:  Task,  iv.  363. 

*un-health’-f ul-ly,  adv.  [English unhealthful; 
•ly.]  In  an  unhealthful  manner ;  unhealthily. 

*un-health'-ful-ness,s.  [English  unhealthful; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unhealthful; 
unhealthiness,  insalubrity. 

“Experiment  solitary,  touching  the  healthfulness  or 
unhealthfulness  of  the  southern  winds.”— Bacon;  Natural 
History,  §  186. 

tin-health’-I-ly,  adv.  [English  unhealt hy;  -ly.] 
In  an  unhealthy  manner  ;  unwholesomely. 

“Which  proving  but  of  bad  nourishment  .  .  .  puffs 

up  unhealthily  a  certain  big  face  of  pretended  learning.” 
— Milton •  Doct.  and  Disc,  of  Divorce.  (Pref.) 
un-health  -i-ne s S ,  s.  [Eng.  unhealthy ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unhealthy ;  insa¬ 
lubrity  ;  unfavorableness  to  health ;  unwholesome¬ 
ness. 

“We  were  sensible  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate.” 
—Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xi. 

2  Want  of  health;  habitual  weakness  or  indis¬ 
position.  (Said  of  persons.) 

3.  Unsoundness;  want  of  vigor.  (Said  of  trees, 
plants,  &c.) 

4.  Moral  unwholesomeness. 

un-health  -jf,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
healthy.] 

i  1.  Not  healthy ;  not  favorable  to  health ;  unwhole- 
1  »me,  insalubrious. 

“  Standing  pooles  and  fens  were  following 
Unhealthy  fogs.” 

Browne:  Britannias  Pastorals,  ii. 

2.  Not  having  good  health;  not  having  a  sound 
and  vigorous  state  of  body ;  habitually  weak  or 
indisposed;  as,  an  unhealthy  person. 

3.  Wanting  vigor  of  growth;  as,  an  unhealthy 
plant. 

4.  Abounding  with  disease ;  causing  disease. 

“Wet  with  unhealthy  dews.” 

Longfellow:  To-morrow. 

5.  Not  indicating  health;  indicating  ill-health; 
as,  an  unhealthy  appearance. 

6.  Morally  unwholesome  or  injurious, 
tin-heard’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  heard.] 
j.  Not  heard  ;  not  perceived  by  the  ear. 

,  «<  Unheard  approached,  and  stood  before  the  tent.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xi.  789. 


2.  Not  admitted  to  audience. 

3.  Not  listened  to;  not  allowed  to  speak  or  plead 
for  one’s  self. 

“  Yet  it  was  thought  unjust  to  condemn  him  unheard,” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

4.  Not  known  to  fame. 


“Yet  fast  they  fell,  unheard,  forgot.” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  vi.  26. 

unheard-of,  a. 

1.  Not  heard  of;  about  which  there  is  no  informa¬ 
tion. 

“  Does  yet  the  unheard-of  vessel  ride  the  wave?” 

Wordsworth:  To  Liberty. 

2.  Unprecedented. 

♦fin-heart’  (e  silent),  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
English  heart. ]  To  dishearten ;  to  discourage ;  to 
depress. 

“  To  bite  his  lip, 

And  hum  at  good  Cominius,  much  unhearts  me.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  v.  1. 

tin-heat’-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  heated.] 
Not  heated ;  not  made  hot. 

“  The  narrow  pores  of  unheated  glass.” — Boyle. 

♦tin-heaven  (heaven  as  hev'n),  v.  t.  [Pref.  un- 
(2),  and  Eng.  heaven.]  To  remove  from  or  deprive 
of  heaven. 

“  Unheav’n  yourselves,  ye  holy  Cherubims.” 

Davies :  Holy  Roode,  p.  28. 

*un-heaven-ly  (heaven  as  hevn),  adj.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  English  heavenly.]  Not  heavenly  ;  not 
pertaining  to,  characteristic  of,  or  suitable  to 
heaven ;  not  divine. 

“  The  many  evil  and  unheavenly  spirits 
Which  walk  the  valley  of  the  Bhade  of  death,” 

Byron:  Manfred,  iii.  1. 

♦tin-hedged  ,  a.  [Pref. un-  (1),  and  Eng.  hedged.] 
Not  hedged ;  not  surrounded  or  shut  in  with  or  as 
with  a  hedge ;  not  enclosed. 

“  Our  needful  knowledge,  like  our  needful  food. 
Unhedged,  lies  open  in  life’s  common  field.” 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  v.  741. 

tin-heed -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  heeded.] 
Not  heeded ;  disregarded,  neglected,  unnoticed. 

“  There,  unconfined,  behold,  each  grazing  steed, 

Unwatched,  unheeded,  on  the  herbage  feed.” 

Byron:  Nisus  and  Euryalus. 

♦fin-heed’-ed-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  unheeded;  -ly.]  In 
an  unheeded  manner;  without  being  noticed  or 
heeded. 

“  An  earthquake  reeled  unheededly  away.”. 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  63. 

*tin-heed’-f  ul,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  heed¬ 
ful.] 

1.  Not  heedful;  not  cautious;  inattentive,  care¬ 
less,  heedless. 

“  Just  is,  O  friend  !  thy  caution,  and  addressed 
(Replied  the  chi  sf )  to  no  unheedful  breast.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xvii.  333. 

2.  Not  characterized  by  caution  or  care;  rash, 
inconsiderate. 

♦tin-heed -f ul-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unheedful;  -ly.] 
In  an  unheedful  manner ;  without  care  or  caution ; 
heedlessly,  carelessly. 

“  Ay,  madam,  so  you  stumble  not  unheedfully.” — Shake¬ 
speare:  Two  Gentlemen,  i.  2. 

♦tin-heed'-I-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unheedy ;  -ly.]  Un- 
heedingly ;  without  taking  due  heed. 

“I  perceive  some  readers  have  unheedily  and  unjustly 
stumbled  at  this  proposition.” — Bp.  Hall:  Certaine  Catho- 
like  Prop.,  &c.  (Note.) 

tin-heed  -ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  heed¬ 
ing.]  Not  heeding ;  taking  no  heed  or  notice. 

“All  silent  and  unheeding  now.” 

Byron:  Parisina,  x. 

♦tin-heed'-^,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  heedy.] 

1.  Unheeding,  careless,  heedless. 

“  The  pride  of  her  carnation  train, 

Plucked  up  by  some  unheedy  swain.” 

Milton.  An  Epitaph. 

2.  Precipitate,  rash. 


“Wings  and  no  eyes  figure  unheedy  haste.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  i.L 
♦tin-heired’  (ft  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  English 
heir,  and  suff.  -ed.]  Without  an  heir. 

“  To  leave  him  utterly  unheired.” — Chapman. 
♦ti.n-h.ele',  *un-heale,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  unhelian.]  To 
uncover,  to  disclose.  ( Spenser :  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  64.) 

Gn-hele',  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Mid.  Eng.  hele— 
health.]  Misfortune. 

♦tin -helm’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  helm.] 
To  deprive  or  divest  of  a  helm  or  helmet. 


“I  have  dismounted  you,  and  now  I  will  unhelm  you.” — 
Scott:  Ivanhoe,  ch.  xl. 

♦tin-helmed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  helm ;  -ed.] 
Divested  or  deprived  of  a  helm  or  helmet ;  not  wear¬ 
ing  a  helmet. 


tin-helped’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  ( 1),  and  Eng.  helped.] 
Not  helped;  unassisted;  unaided. 

“  Unhelp’d  we  stand,  unequal  to  engage 
The  force  of  Hector  and  2Eneas’  rage.”.. 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xvii.  680. 

tin-help '-ful,  a.  [Pref.  tm-(l),  and  Eng.  helpful.] 

1.  Not  helpful;  affording  no  aid. 

“  Even  so  myself  bewails  good  Gloster’s  case 
With  sad  unhelpful  tears.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  1. 

2.  Not  able  to  help  one’s  self ;  helpless. 

♦tin-hep  -p$n,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Misshapen, 

ill  -formed,  awkward,  clumsy.  ( Prov .) 

♦tin-her'-I-ta-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
heritable.]  Barred  from  inheritance. 

“Justly  made  illegitimate  and  unheritable  to  the 
crown.” — Heylin:  Reformation,  ii.  207. 

*tin-her'-o-I§m.  subst.  [Pref.  iMt-’(l),  and  Eng. 
heroism.]  That  which  is  not  heroic. 

“Their  greedy  quackeries  and  unheroisms.” — Carlyle: 
Cromwell,  i.  65. 

♦fin-herse',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  herse.] 
To  take  from  the  herse  or  temporary  monument 
where  the  knights’  arms  were  hung. 

“And  himselfe  baffuld,  and  his  armes  unlierst.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  iii.  37. 

tin-he§’-I-tat-Ing,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng. 
hesitating.]  Not  hesitating ;  not  in  doubt ;  prompt, 
ready. 

tin-he§'-I-tat-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unhesitating  ; 
-ly.]  In  an  unhesitating  manner;  without  hesita¬ 
tion. 

tin-hewn',  *tin-hewed’  (ew  asti),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(l),  and  Eng.  hewn,  hewed.]  Not  hewn ;  rough. 

“  In  occasions  of  merriment,  this  rough-cast,  unhewn 
poetry,  was  instead  of  stage-plays.” — Dryden:  Juvenal. 
(Dedic.) 

tin-hld'-den,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  hid¬ 
den.]  Not  hidden  or  concealed.  (Shakesp. :  Henry 
V.,  i.  1.) 

♦tin-hide',  v.  t.  [Vret.un-  (2),  and  Eng.  hide,  v.] 
To  disclose ;  to  reveal. 

“  If  thou  desirest  my  help,  unhide  the  sore.” 

P.  Fletcher;  Piscatory  Eclogues,  v. 

♦tin- hide -(l-ble,  a.  [Eng.  unhide;  suff.  -able.] 
Incapable  of  being  hidden  or  obscured. 

“  Unhideable  by  envious  arrogance.” 

Sylvester:  Magnificence,  1,254. 

♦tin-high'  (g  silent),  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
high.]  Nothigh;  low. 

“  It  is  unhigh  and  low.” — Longfellow:  The  Grave. 
tin-hln'-dered,  *un-hin-dred,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  hindered.]  Not  hindered;  unimpeded. 

“  With  all  its  full  effects  and  consequences  unhindred.” 
—Clarke:  On  the  Attributes,  prop.  4. 

tin-hinge’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2) ,  and  Eng.  hinge.] 
1.  To  take  from  the  hinges ;  as,  to  unhinge  a  door. 
*2.  To  displace ;  to  unfix  by  violence. 

“  And  hills  unhing’d  from  their  deep  roots  depart.” 

Blackmore:  Creation. 

3.  To  unsettle ;  to  render  unstable  or  wavering ;  to 
disorder ;  to  discompose. 

“  But  time  unhinges  all.” 

Cowper:  Homer's  Iliad,  iv. 

*4.  To  put  out  of  sorts ;  to  incapacitate  by  dis¬ 
turbing  the  nerves. 

♦tin-hinge -ment,  s.  [Eng.  unhinge;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  unhinging ;  the  state  of  being  unhinged. 

♦tin-hired  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English  hired.] 
Not  hired. 

“And  who  unhir’d  will  be  so  hardy  as  to  say,  that  Abra¬ 
ham  at  any  other  time  ever  paid  him  tithes?  ” — Milton:  To 
remove  Hirelings  out  of  the  Church. 

Gn-hls-tor  -Ic,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 

historic.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Not  historic;  fabulous. 

“The  whole  story  is  unhistoric.” — London  Doth.  Tee- 
graph. 

2.  Anthrop. :  A  term  applied  to  races  wno  ha  to 
no  history. 

“  The  study  alike  of  the  prehistoric  and  the  unhistoric 
races  of  America  is  replete  with  promise  of  novel  truths.'* 
— D.  Wilson.  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland,  L  4. 

tin-hls-tor’-ic-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
historical.]  Unhistoric  (q.  v.). 

“The  complex  traces  of  the  unhistorical  nations  of 
Europe.” — Wilson:  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland,  i.  603. 

tin-hit’,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  hit.]  Not 
hit ;  not  struck. 

“  Whilst  I,  at  whom  they  shot,  sit  here  shot- free. 

And  as  unhurt  of  envy,  as  unhit.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Poetaster ,•  To  the  Reader. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th6re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot* 
Or,  *  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ctbr,  imite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  tr^,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


unhitch 
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un-hit§h',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  hitch.\ 

To  disengage  or  loose  from  a  hitch ;  to  set  free  ;  to 
unfasten. 

“A  trace  was  unhitched." — Field,  Jan.  7,  1888. 
un-hive',  v.  t.  [Pref. mu-  (2),  and  Eng.  hive.] 

1.  To  drive  from  or  out  of  a  hive. 

2.  To  deprive  of  habitation  or  shelter, 
un-hoard',  v.  t.  [Pref .  mm-  (21,  and  Eng.  hoard.] 

To  take  away  or  remove  from  a  hoard  or  store. 

“A  thief  bent  to  unhoard  the  cash 
Of  some  rich  burgher.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  188. 

*un-hold’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mm-  (2),  and  Eng.  hold,  v.] 
To  let  go  the  hold  of ;  to  release.  (Otway.) 

un-ho  -li-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unholy ;  -ly.]  In  an 
unholy  manner. 

“Lest  .  .  .  holy  things  be  handled  unholily." — Bp. 
Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  iL,  ch.  iii. 

un-ho  -ll-ness,  s.  [English  unholy :  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  unholy ;  want  of  holiness ; 
wickedness,  impiety,  profaneness. 

“There  cannot  choose  but  much  unholiness  abide.” — 
Milton:  Tetrachordon. 

*im-hdlp  -en,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
holpen.]  Not  holpen  or  helped ;  unhelped. 

“Leaving  their  fathers  and  mothers  (to  whom  they  were 
chiefly  bound)  unholpen." — Homilies.  Of  Good  Workes, 
pt.  ii. 

un-ho  -If,  *un-ho-lye,  *vn-hoo-li,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  holy.] 

1.  Not  holy;  not  sacred;  not  hallowed  or  conse¬ 
crated. 

“Doth  it  follow  that  all  things  now  in  the  church  are 
unholy  which  the  Lord  hath  not  himself  precisely  insti¬ 
tuted  ?” — Hooker. 

2.  Impious  wicked.  (Said  of  persons.) 

“  Disobedient  to  parents,  unthankful,  unholy."— 2  Tim¬ 
othy  iii.  2. 

3.  Impious,  wicked.  (Said  of  things.) 

“To  keep  me  from  a  most  unholy  match.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  iv.  3. 

4.  Not  ceremonially  purified;  unclean. 
“TheJewescal  that  common  whiche  is  vncleane  and 

vnholy ." — Udall:  Marke,  vii. 

un-hon -est  (ft,  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  honest.)  Not  honest ;  dishonest,  dishonorable. 

“But  a  poor,  cold,  unspirited,  unmannered, 
Unhonest,  unaffected,  undone  fool.” 

Beaum.  d?  Flet.:  Thierry  &  Theodoret,  ii. 

un-hon-est-ly  (ft  silent),  adv.  [English  mm- 
honest;  -ly.]  Dishonestly,  dishonorably. 

“Which  he  had  tofore  wilfully  and  unhonestly  for¬ 
saken.” — Udall.  Luke  xv. 

»  un-hon-est-Jf  (ft  silent),  s.  [Eng.  unhonest;  -y.] 
Dishonesty,  dishonorableness. 

“  The  unprofitablenesse  and  shamefull  unhonesty  of 
contention,  strife,  and  debate.” — Homilies:  Against  Con¬ 
tention. 

*un-hon-or  (li  silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  honor,  v.]  To  dishonor. 

“I  honoure  my  Fadir,  and  ye  han  unhonourid  me.”— 
Wycliffe:  John  viii. 

*un-li6n -or  a-ble  (ft  silent),  a.  [Pref.  mm-  (1), 
and  Eng.  honorable.]  Dishonorable. 

“  Such  company  as  should  not  be  unhonourable  to  the 
king.” — Surrey:  Let.  41;  To  Cromwell. 

un-hon-6red  (ft  silent),  adj.  [Pref.  mm-  (1),  and 
Eng.  honored.]  Uncelebrated;  not  regarded  with 
reverence  or  honor. 

“And  scholars,  soldiers,  kings,  unhonored  die.” 

Goldsmith:  Traveler. 

un-hop d  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  hood.]  To 
remove  a  hood  or  disguise  from ;  to  deprive  of  a 
hood. 

“  The  falcon  took  his  favourite  stand, 

Nor,  though  un  hooded,  sought  to  fly.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  24. 

un-hopk',  v.  t.  [Prof,  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  hook,  v.] 
To  loose  or  disengage  from  a  hook ;  to  open  or  undo 
by  disengaging  the  hooks  of. 

*un-hopked  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  hooked.] 
Not  having  a  hook;  not  fixed  on  a  hook. 

“  Apter  to  bite  at  such  unhooked  baytes.” — Hackluyt: 
Voyages,  iii.  671. 

un-hoop',  v.  t.  [Pref.  MM-  (2),  and  Eng.  hoop.] 
To  strip  or  divest  of  hoops. 

“  Unhoop  the  fair  sex,  and  cure  this  fashionable  tym¬ 
pany  got  among  them.” — Addison , 

un-hoped,  a.  [Pref.  mm-  (1),  and  Eng.  hoped.] 

1.  Not  hoped  for;  unlooked  for;  unexpected ;  de¬ 
spaired  of.  (Followed  by  for.) 

“  These  eyes  at  last  behold  the  unhopedfor  coast.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  v.  625. 


*2.  Having  lost  hope. 

“  He  faltered  thanks  to  heaven  for  life, 

Redeemed,  unhoped,  from  desperate  strife.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  17. 
un-hope '-ful,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
hopeful.]  Not  hopeful;  having  no  room  for  hope; 
hopeless. 

“Benedick  is  not  the  unhopefullest  husband  that  I 
know.” — Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  1. 

un-hop'-iiig,  pr.  par.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
hoping.]  Not  expecting. 

“  Unhoping  the  success  of  their  schemes.” — Richardson: 
Clarissa,  iii.  40. 

un-horned’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  horned.] 
Not  horned  ;  without  horns. 

“O  Liber!  .  .  .  whom  all  perfections  grace; 

And  when  unhomed,  thou  hast  a  virgin’s  face.” 

Sandys.  Ovid ;  Metamorphoses  iv. 
un-horse',  v.  t.  [Pref.  mm- (2),  and  Eng.  horse.] 

1.  To  knock,  throw,  or  otherwise  remove  from 
horseback. 

“  Constantine  himself  fought,  unhorsed  him,  and  used 
all  means  to  take  him  alive.” — Milton:  Hist.  Eng.,  bk.  v. 

2.  To  take  the  horses  out  of,  as  out  of  a  vehicle. 

“While  others,  not  so  satisfied,  unhorse 
The  gilded  equipage.” — Cowper:  Task,  vi.  70L 

un-ho§ed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  hosed.] 
Without  hose  or  greaves. 

“Unhosed,  unhooded.” 

Southey:  Joan  of  Arc,  vii.  140. 
nn-hos  -plt-gi-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
hospitable.]  N of  hospitable;  inhospitable. 

“  To  drive  out  these  unhospitable  guests.” 

Rowe:  Royal  Convert,  v. 

*un-hos'-pit-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
hospital.]  Inhospitable. 

“Axenus  .  .  .  which  signifieth  unhospitall.” — Sandys: 
Travels,  p.  39. 

*un-hos  -tIle,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
hostile.]  Not  hostile ;  not  pertaining  or  relating  to 
an  enemy. 

“By  unhostile  wounds  destroyed.” 

Philips:  Blenheim. 

un-hou§e',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  ftoMSe.) 

1.  To  drive  or  expel  from  a  house  or  habitation; 
to  dislodge. 

“Death  unawares,  with  his  cold  kind  embrace, 
Unhous’d  thy  virgin  soul.” 

Milton:  Death  of  a  Fair  Infant. 

2.  To  deprive  of  shelter. 

un-hou§ed  ,  a.  [Pref.  mm-  (1),  andEng.  housed.] 

1.  Not  housed,  or  sheltered  by  a  house ;  having  no 
house  or  home  ;  homeless. 

“  Unhous’d,  neglected,  in  the  public  way.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xvii.  357. 

2.  Deprived  of  or  expelled  from  a  house,  home, 
roof,  or  shelter. 

“Dismayed,  unfed,  unhous’d. 

The  widow  and  the  orphan  stroll  around.” 

Philips:  Blenheim. 

*un-b.OU§'-elled,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  pa.  par. 
of  English  housel  (q.  v.).]  Not  having  received  the 
sacrament.  (See  extract  under  Disappointed,  1.] 
un-hu'-man,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  human.] 
Not  human-;  inhuman. 

“  Their  unhuman  and  remorseless  cruelty.” — South:  Ser¬ 
mons,  vol.  xi.,  ser.  2. 

un-hu  -man-Ize,  V.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
humanize.]  To  cause  to  cease  to  be  human;  to 
deprive  or  divest  of  the  nature  or  characteristics  of 
human  beings. 

“Purity  is  ridiculed  and  set  at  nought,  as  a  sour,  unso¬ 
cial,  unhumanized  virtue.”  —  Porteus:  Sermons,  vol.  ii., 
ser.  6. 

*un-hum’-bled  (bled  as  held),  a.  [Pref. mm-  (1), 
and  English  humbled.]  Not  humbled,  not  shamed ; 
not  having  the  temper,  spirit,  pride,  or  the  like  sub¬ 
dued. 

“  Unhumbled,  unrepentant,  unreform’d.” 

Milton:  P.  R.,  iii.  429. 

un-hurt  ,  a.  [Pref.  mm-  (1),  and  Eng.  hurt.]  Not 
hurt ;  free  from  hurt  or  injury ;  uninjured. 

“  But  Ludlow  escaped  unhurt  from  all  the  machinations 
of  his  enemies.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

*un-hurt  -ful,  *un-hurte-ful,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  hurtful.]  Not  hurtful  or  injurious ;  harm- 
less,  innoxious. 

“You  imagine  me  too  unhurtful  an  opposite.” — Shakesp 
Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  2. 

*un-hurt  -ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unhurtful;  -ly.] 
In  an  unhurtful  manner ;  without  hurt  or  harm ; 
harmlessly. 

“  To  laugh  at  others  as  innocently  and  as  unhurtfully,  as 
at  ourselves.” — Pope:  To  Swift,  Sept.,  1725. 


*un-hurt  -f  ul-ness,  *un-hurte-ful-nes,  subs*. 
[Eng.  unhurtful ;  -Mess.]  Harmlessness. 

“Your  unhurtefulnes  shal  comdemne  theyr  unclen- 
nes.” — Udall:  1  Corinthians  vi. 

un-hurt -Dig,  a.  [Pref.  mm- (1),  and  Eng..  hurt¬ 
ing.]  Causing  no  hurt  or  harm;  harmless,  innox¬ 
ious. 

“As  if  she  in  her  kinde  ( unhurting  elfe) 

Did  bid  me  take  such  lodging  as  herselfe.” 

Browne:  Britannias  Pastorals,  1.  4. 

*un-hu§  -band-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

husband ;  -ed.] 

1.  Not  husbanded;  not  managed  with  care  and 
frugality. 

2.  Not  having  a  husband;  unmarried. 

3.  Deprived  of  or  having  lost  a  husband;  wid¬ 
owed. 

“  She  bore,  unhusbanded,  a  mother’s  pains.” 

Southey:  Hannah. 

*4.  Not  “married”  to,  or  supported  by,  an  elm. 
(Said  only  of  a  vine.)  The  expression  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  custom  (still  in  vogue  in  Italy)  of 
training  vines  on  elms. 

“With  hanging  head  I  have  beheld 
A  widow  vine  stand,  in  a  naked  field, 
Unhusbanded,  neglected,  all  forlorne.” 

Browne:  Britannias  Pastorals,  iL  6. 
*un-hushed',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
hushed.]  Not  hushed;  not  silenced. 

“My  heart  unhush’d — although  my  lips  were  mute.” 

Byron:  Corsair,  L  14. 

un-husked',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  husked.] 
Having  no  husk  or  cover. 

“  Could  no  unhusked  akorne  leave  the  tree, 

But  there  was  chalenge  made  whose  it  might  bee.” 

Bp.  Hall:  Satires,  iii.  L 

u-nl-,  pref.  [Lat.  MMMS=one.]  Having  one  feat¬ 
ure  or  character. 

U’-nl-at,  U  -nl-ate,  s.  [From  Lat.  MMMS=one.] 
Church  Hist. :  One  of  the  United  Greeks  (q.  v.). 
*u-ni-au-ric'-u-late,  a.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  Eng. 
auriculate.]  Possessed  of,  or  in  form  resembling, 
a  single  small  ear. 
uniauriculate-animals,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  Gasteropoda.  (Rossiter.) 
u-ni-ax-al.  u-ni-ax -i-al,  a.  [Pref.  uni-,  and 
Eng.  axial.] 

1.  Biol. ;  Developed  from  a  single  axis,  as  is  the 
case  with  all  vertebrate  animals,  some  molluscs 
and  annulosa,  and  some  plants.  (Rossiter.) 

2.  Optics  db  Cry  stall. :  Having  one  direction  within 
the  crystal,  along  which  a  ray  of  light  can  proceed 
without  being  bifurcated. 

“The  colored  rays  of  uniaxial  and  biaxial  crystals.” — 
Proc.  of  Phys.  Soc.  London,  pt.  ii.,  p.  3. 

IT  The  crystals  of  Iceland  spar,  quartz,  and  tour¬ 
maline  are  uniaxial.  Brewster  has  shown  that  in  all 
uniaxial  crystals  the  optic  axis  coincides  with  the 
axes  of  crystallization.  When  the  ordinary  refract¬ 
ive  index  exceeds  the  extraordinary  index  the  crys¬ 
tal  is  said  to  be  negative,  when  it  falls  short  of  it 
the  crystal  is  said  to  be  positive.  Iceland  spar, 
tourmaline,  sapphire,  ruby,  &c.,  have  negative,  and 
quartz,  ice,  titanite,  &c.,  positive  uniaxial  crystals. 

*u'-nl-ber,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  face-guard 
of  a  helmet.  ( Ogilvie  ) 

*u-nic,  s.  [Unique.] 

*u-ni-cam'-er-al,  adj.  [Latin  unus— one,  and 
camera=a  chamber.]  Consisting  of  a  single  cham¬ 
ber.  (Said  of  a  legislative  body.)  ( 

u-ni-cap'-sq-lar,  adj.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  English 

capsular .] 

Rot.:  Having  hut  a  single  capsule, 
u-ni-car'-di-um,  s.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  Mod.  Latin 

car  dim  n  (q.  v).l 

Paloeont.:  A  doubtful  sub-genus  of  Corbis,  having 
the  shell  thin, oval, and  concentrically  striated ;  the 
hinge  with  an  obscure  tooth  or  edentulous.  Known 
species  forty,  from  the  Lias  to  the  Portland  Rock. 
( Woodward.) 

u-ni-car  -i-nate,  a.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  Eng.  cari¬ 
nate.]  Having  a  single  ridge  or  keel, 
u  m-^el  -lu-lar,  adj.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  English 

cellular.] 

Biol.:  Consisting  of  a  single  cell  or  cellule.  (Used 
of  certain  algals  and  fungals  of  low  organization, 
and  of  the  Protozoa.) 

q-nic'-I-ty,  s.  [Lat.  MMtis=one.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  unique. 

2.  The  state  of  being  in  unity,  or  of  being  united 
into  one. 

tu-nl-cll'-nal,  a.  [Lat.  MMMs=one,  and  Gr.  klino 
=t,o  cause  to  bend,  slope,  or  slant.] 

Geol. :  Having  but  a  single  dip,  inclination,  or 
direction.  Used  of  a  stratum  which  slants  only  in 
one  direction;  opposed  to  synclinal  and  anticlinal 
(q.  v.). 


bfiil,  boy;  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun: 


§hin,  bench;  go,  £em;  thin,  this; 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  <fcc.  w  bel,  del. 
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u'-ni-corn,  *u-ni-corae,  s.  [Fr.  unicorne ,  from 
Lat.  unicornuvi,  accus.  of  Mrucorn«s=:  one-horned, 
from  unus= one,  and  cornu— &  horn.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  An  animal  having  a  single  horn,  frequently 
mentioned  by  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  Ctesias 
calls  it  the  Wild  Ass,  and  Aristotle  the  Indian  Ass. 
Ctesias  describes  the  Wild  Ass  as  being  about  the 
size  of  a  horse,  with  a  white  body,  red  head,  and 
blue  eyes,  having  a  horn  on  the  forehead  a  cubit 
long,  which  for  the  extent  of  two  palms  from  the 
forehead  is  entirely  white,  black  in  the  middle,  and 
pointed  and  red  at  the  extremity.  Of  the  horn 
drinking  cups  were  formed,  and  those  who  used 
them  were  said  not  to  be  subject  to  spasm,  epilepsy, 
or  the  effects  of  poison.  Unicorns  were  said  to  be 
very  swift  and  strong,  not  naturally  fierce,  but 
when  provoked  they  fought  desperately  with  horn, 
heels,  and  teeth,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  take 
them  alive.  Browne  ( Vulgar  Errors ,  bk.  iii.,  ch. 
xxiii.)  enumerates  five  kinds  of  unicorns :  “  The 
Indian  ox,  the  Indian  ass,  the  rhinoceros,  the  oryx, 
and  that  which  was  more  eminently  termed  mono- 
ceros  or  unicornis ;  ”  and  in  the  same  chapter  he 
quotes  descriptions  of  this  mythical  animal  from  va¬ 
rious  authors.  Wilkin,  in  a  note  to  Browne  ( loc .  sup. 
cit.)  gives  a  statement  from  Ruppell  that  the  uni¬ 
corn  exists  in  Kordofan,  where  it  is  known  by  the 
name  of  millekma.  He  describes  it  as  of  a  reddish 
color,  of  the  size 
of  a  small  horse, 
of  the  slender 
make  of  a  ga¬ 
zelle,  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  a 
long,  straight, 
slender  horn  in 
the  malej  which 
is  wanting  in 
the  female. 

Some  added 
that  it  had  di¬ 
vided  hoofs, 
while  others  de¬ 
clared  it  to  be 
single-h  o  o  f  e  d. 

Three  Arabs 
told  Ruppell 
that  they  had 
seen  the  animal 
in  question.  All 
these  stories 
have  probably 
some  foundation  in  fact,  to  which  a  large  super- 
struction  of  fiction  has  been  added.  An  antelope 
like  an  oryx,  seen  in  profile  would  appear  to  a  care¬ 
less  observer  like  an  animal  with  a  single  horn  ;  and 
hence  the  mythical  tales  of  unicorns  probably 
arose.  (See  illustration.) 

*2.  A  kind  of  insect  having  a  horn  upon  its  head. 

“  Some  unicorns  we  will  allow  even  among  insects,  as 
those  nasicornous  beetles  described  by  Muffetus.”— 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxiii. 

3.  A  carriage  and  pair  with  a  third  horse  in  front ; 
also  applied  to  such  an  equipage. 

“Let  me  drive  you  out  some  day  in  my  unicorn.” — Miss 
Edgeworth:  Belinda,  ch.  xvii. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Astron. :  [Monoceros,  1.] 

2.  Her.:  A  fabulous  animal,  having  the  head, 
neck,  and  body  of  a  horse,  with  a  beard  like  that  of 
a  goat,  the  legs  of  a  buck,  the  tale  of  a  lion,  and  a 
long  tapering  horn,  spirally  twisted,  in  the  middle 
of  the  forehead.  Two  unicorns  were  borne  as  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Scottish  royal  arms  for  about  a  cen¬ 
tury  before  the  union  of  the  Crowns  in  1603 ;  and  the 
sinister  supporter  of  the  arms  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  is  a  unicorn  argent,  armed,  crined,  and  unguled 
or,  gorged  with  a  coronet  of  crosses  patee  and 
fleurs  de  lis,  with  a  chain  affixed  passing  between 
the  fore  legs  and  reflected  over  the  back  of  the  last. 
(See  illustration  under  Reverted.) 

3.  Script.:  [Reem.1 

TT  Sea-unicorn:  The  narwhal,  Monodon  mono- 
ceros.  [Monodon,  Narwhal.] 

unicorn-bird,  s. 

Ornith. :  Palamadea  cornuta.  [Anhima.] 

“The  horn  of  the  unicorne-bird;  in  Brasile  called  An¬ 
hima.  Described  by  Marggravius  and  Willughby  out  of 
him.  His  principal  marks  are  these:  Headed  and  footed 
like'the  dunghill  cock,  tail’d  like  a  goose,  horned  on  his 
forehead  (with  some  likeness)  as  the  Unicorne  is  pict¬ 
ured;  spurd  on  his  wings;  bigger  than  a  swan.  The  male, 
say  Maggravius  and  Piso,  as  big  again.”— Greic:  Museum, 
p.  65. 

unicorn-fish,  s.  [Unicorn,  T[.] 

unicorn-plant,  s. 

Bot.:  A  popular  name  for  Martynia  (q.  v.),  said 
to  refer  to  the  projecting  beaks  or  hooks  of  the  cap¬ 
sule;  but  the  name  is  inaccurate,  as  there  are  two 
horns  in  place  of  one. 


Oryx  grazing  (Profile), 
A.  Head  of  Oryx. 


unicorn-root,  s. 

Bot.:  The  root  of  Helonias  dioica,  a  plant  of  the 
Melanthaceae  or  Melanths,  one  or  two  feet  high, 
growing  in  North  American  bogs.  It  has  a  leafy 
scape,  spiked  racemes  of  white  flowers,  with  linear 
petals  and  exserted  stamens.  In  infusion  the  root 
is  anthelmintic,  but  its  tincture  is  bitter  and  tonic, 
unicorn-shell,  s. 

Zodlogy :  The  genus  Monoceros  (q.  v.).  Both  the 
scientific  and  popular  names  refer  to  the  promin¬ 
ent  spine  on  the  outer  lip. 

unicorn’s-horn,  s. 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  name  formerly  given  to  the 
horn  of  the  narwhal,  which  was  often  preserved  in 
museums  as  the  horn  of  the  mythical  unicorn. 
[Unicorn,  II.  R] 

2.  Bot.:  Helonias  dioica.  [Unicorn-root.] 
u-m-corn'-ous,  adj.  [Lat.  unicornous .]  [Uni¬ 
corn.]  Possessed  of  but  a  single  horn. 

“Unicornous  beetles.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  v., 
ch.  xix. 

ii-ni-cos'-tate,  a.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  Eng.  costate 
(q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Having  but  a  single  midrib,  whence  the 
secondary  veins  or  nerves  diverge.  This  is  the 
typical  structure  of  Exogens  in  general. 

u-ni-dac -tyle,  a.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  Gr.  daktylos 
=  a  finger  or  toe,  a  digit.]  Having  a  single  func¬ 
tional  digit,  as  the  horse  and  some  of  its  ancestors. 
(See  illustration  under  Ungtjlata,  1  (2).) 

“In  the  Anchitherium  and  Hipparion  the  transforma¬ 
tion  from  the  tridactyle  to  the  unidactyle  Ungulate  is 
accomplished.”—  O.  Schmidt:  Doctrine  of  Descent,  p.  274. 

un-I-de  -aed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  idea,  and 
suff .  -ed.]  Having  no  ideas  or  thoughts  ;  senseless, 
frivolous. 

“He  [Bacon]  received  the  unideaed  page  [Villiers]  into 
his  intimacy.” — Lord  Campbell:  Lives  of  the  Chancellors, 
ii.  347. 

*un-i-de  -al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  ideal.'] 

1.  Not  ideal ;  real. 

2.  Not  having  ideas;  destitute  of  ideas,  senti¬ 
ments,  or  thoughts ;  senseless. 

“They  [cards]  appear  to  me  too  dull  and  unideal  to 
afford  a  thinking  man  ...  an  adequate  return  of 
amusement.” — Knox:  Winter  Evenings,  even.  1. 

*un-I  -die,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  idle,  a.] 
Not  idle  ;  busy,  active. 

“For  me,  I  do  nature  unidle  know.” 

Sidney:  Astrophel  and  Stella. 
u-ni-fa  -cial  (cas  sh),  a.  [Lat.  unus=one,  and 
facies=  a  face.]  Having  but  one  face  or  front  sur¬ 
face. 

u-mf-Ic,  adj.  [Latin  unus=o\\e,  and  facio— to 
make  7  Making  one  ;  forming  unity. 

u  nl-fl-ca -tion,  s.  [Unific.]  The  act  of  uni¬ 
fying  ;  the  state  of  being  unified  ;  the  act  of  making 
into  one. 

“All  we  have  here  to  note  is  the  independence  and  uni¬ 
fication  of  functions  that  naturally  follow  the  differentia¬ 
tion  of  them.” — II.  Spencer:  Inductions  of  Biology. 

u'-nl-fl-er,  s.  [En  g.  unify;  -e?\]  One  who  uni¬ 
fies  or  makes  into  one. 

“Bismarck  the  unifier  of  Germany.” — London  Times. 
u-nl-fi  -lp,r,  a.  [Lat.  unus= one,  and  filum=  a 
thread.]  Consisting  of  or  having  only  one  thread ; 
specifically  applied  to  a  magnetometer  consisting 
of  a  magnetic  bar  suspended  by  a  single  thread. 

tl-nlf-lor-ous,  a.  [Latin  unus=one,  and  flos 
(genit.  floris)  =  a  flower.] 

Bot. :  Having  but  a  single  flower, 
u  ni-foil,  subst.  [Lat.  «jit«s=one,  and/o!i«m=a 
leaf.] 

Her.:  Aplant  having  only  one  leaf, 
u-ni-fo'-ll-ar,  u-ni-fo'-li-ate,  adj.  [Pref.  uni-, 
and  Eng.  foliar,  foliate.] 

Bot.:  The  same  as  Unifoliolate  (q.  v.). 
u-ni-fo  -11-6  late,  a.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  En g.foli- 
olate  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  Applied  to  a  compound  leaf  consisting  of 
one  leaflet  only. 

u’-m-form,  *u-ni-forme,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  uniforme, 
from  Lat.  uniformem,  accus.  of  un&formis^ having 
one  form  ;unusoue,  and  forma— a  form  ;  Sp.,  Port., 
&  Ital.  uniforme.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Having  only  one  form  ;  having  always  one  and 
the  same  form  ;  not  changing  in  form,  shape,  char¬ 
acter,  appearance,  &c. ;  not  variable. 

“He  is  himselfe  vniforme,  as  saint  James  sayth,  with¬ 
out  alteration.” — Bp.  Gardner:  Explication ;  Of  Catholic 
Faith,  fol.  5. 

2.  Not  varying  in  degree  or  weight;  invariable, 
equable ;  as,  a  uniform  temperature,  uniform 
motion. 


3.  Consistent  at  all  times  ;  not  different ;  as,  His 
opinions  on  the  subject  have  always  been  uniform, 

4.  Having  only  one  character  throughout ;  homo¬ 
geneous. 

“Sometimes  there  are  many  parts  of  a  law,  and  some¬ 
times  it  is  uniform,  and  hath  in  it  but  one  duty.” — Bishop 
Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 

5.  Conforming  to  one  rule ;  agreeing  with  each 
other;  of  the  same  form  or  character  as  others. 

“The  only  doubt  is  about  the  manner  of  their  unity, 
how  far  churches  are  bound  to  be  uniform  in  their  cere¬ 
monies.”—  Hooker. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  dress  of  the  same  kind,  fabric, 
fashion,  or  general  appearance  as  that  worn  by 
other  members  of  the  same  body,  whether  military, 
naval,  or  other,  by  which  the  members  may  be 
recognized  as  belonging  to  that  particular  body. 
(Opposed  to  plain  clothes  or  ordinary  civil  dress.) 

“The  uniforms  and  arms  of  the  new  comers  clearly 
indicated  the  potent  influence  of  the  master’s  eye.” — 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

*u  -ni-form,  v.  t.  [Uniform.]  To  make  uniform 
or  comformable  ;  to  cause  to  conform  ;  to  adapt. 

“Thus  must  I  uniform  my  speech  to  your  obtuse  con¬ 
ceptions.” — Sidney :  IVanstead  Play,  p.  622. 

*u-ni-form  al,  adj.  [Eng.  uniform ;  -aZ.J  Uni¬ 
form,  symmetrical. 

“Her  comelye  nose  with  uniformall  grace.” 

Herrick:  Appendix,  p.  433. 

u-ni-for-mi-tar'-i-an,  subst.  &  adj.  [Eng.  uni- 
formit(y) ;  ■ arian .] 

A.  As  substantive:  One  who  holds  the  geological 
hypothesis  or  theory  of  uniformitarianism  (q.v.). 

“The  one  point  the  catastrophists  and  the  uniformi- 
tarians  agreed  upon  when  the  Society  was  founded  was  to 
ignore  it  [geological  speculation].” — Quart.  Journ.  Geol. 
Soc.,  vol.  xxv.,  p.  xli. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Uniformitarian¬ 
ism  (q.  v.). 

u-ni-for-ini-tar'-i-3.n-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  uniformi- 
taricm;  -ism.] 

Geol. :  A  term  introduced  by  Prof.  Huxley  to 
express  the  view  strongly  advocated  by  Hutton  and 
Lyell,  that  there  is  no  need  for  the  hypothesis  of 
alternate  periods  of  repose  and  convulsion  to 
account  for  the  present  appearance  of  the  earth’s 
crust.  All  that  we  see  might  be — and  they  believed 
was — produced  by  the  operation  of  ordinary  causes 
continued  during  indefinitely  long  periods  of  time. 
[Geology.] 

“I  have  spoken  of  Uniformitarianism  as  the  doctrine  of 
Hutton  and  Lyell.” — Huxley:  Pres.  Address,  in  Quarterly 
Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  xxv.,  p.  xli. 

u  -ni-form  -i-ty,  *u-ni-form-i-tie,  s.  [French 

uniformity,  from  Lat.  uniformitatem ,  accusative  of 
wmYor»utas=uniformity,  from  uniformis=umform 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  uniform  ;  resem¬ 
blance  to  itself  at  all  times;  the  quality,  state,  or 
character  of  adhering  to  one  plan  all  through,  or 
of  having  the  parts  similar. 

“  But  for  uniformitie  of  building  .  .  .  the  towne  of 
Cambridge,  as  the  newer  workmanship,  exceedeth  that  of 
Oxford.” — Holinshed:  Descr.  England,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Consistency,  sameness. 

“Queen  Elizabeth  was  remarkable  for  that  steadiness 
and  uniformity  which  ran  through  all  her  actions.” — 
Addison. 

3.  Conformity  among  several  or  many  to  one  pat¬ 
tern  or  rule  ;  consonance,  agreement,  accord. 

“The  unity  of  that  visible  body  and  Church  of  Christ 
consisteth  in  that  uniformity  which  all  the  several  per¬ 
sons  thereunto  belonging  have.” — Hooker. 

4.  Continued  or  unvarying  sameness  or  likeness; 
monotony. 

IT  Act  of  Uniformity : 

English  Church  History :  The  Act  13  &  14  Car.  II., 
c.  4,  designed  to  regulate  the  terms  of  membership 
in  the  Church  of  England  and  in  the  colleges  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Both  the  Anglican  and  the 
Puritan  parties  had  desired  their  faith  to  be  that 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  Charles  II.,  who,  as 
a  step  to  obtaining  his  father’s  throne,  wished  to 
stand  well  with  both  parties,  promised  at  Breda  to 
use  his  influence  to  bring  about  a  certain  measure 
of  comprehension.  But  the  Parliament  was  in  no 
mood  to  vote  for  such  a  scheme,  and  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  required  the  clergy  to  sign  the  Thirty 
nine  Articles  and  to  use  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  The  enforcement  of  these  regulations  led 
to  the  secession  from  the  Church  of  England  of 
upward  of  2,000  clergymen,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  modern  dissent.  The  Act  of  Uniformity  Amend¬ 
ment.  Act,  passed  July  18,  1872,  somewhat  modified 
that  of  Charles,  as  the  University  Test  Act,  passed 
June,  1871,  had  done  the  year  before. 

u'-nl-form-ly,  *u-ni-form-lie,  adv.  [English 

uniform;  -ii/.] 


ate.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  \mite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  -  kw. 


uniformness 
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unincorporated 


1.  In  a  uniform  manner  or  degree ;  without  varia¬ 
tion  ;  with  even  tenor. 

“ Uniformly  clear  of  clouds.”— C.  Bronte .  Jane  Byre, 
jh.  xxii. 

2.  Without  diversity  of  one  from  another. 

“  They  turne  it  often,  that  it  may  be  uniformelie  dri©.” 
~Holinshed:  Descr.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

3.  With  consistency  throughout. 

u -m-form-ness,  s.  [Eng.  uniform;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  uniform  ;  uniformity. 

“Rules  grounded  on  the  analogy  and  uniformness  ob¬ 
served  in  the  production  of  natural  effects.” — Berkeley: 
Of  Human  Knowledge,  pt.  i.,  §  105. 

u'-ni-fy,  *u-ni-fie,  v.  t.  [Latin  unus=one,  and 
fctcio= to  make.]  To  make  or  form  into  one;  to 
make  a  unit  of  ;  to  reduce  to  unity  or  uniformity  ; 
to  view  as  one. 

“To  simplifie  aDd  unifie  their  desires.” — Montague:  De- 
voute  Essayes,  pt.  ii.,  treat.  8. 

*u-ni-gen.'-i-tqre,  subst.  [Lat.  unigenitus=on]y- 
begotten,  from  unus=one,  and  genitus,  pa.  par.  of 
aigno— to  beget.]  The  state  of  being  the  only- 
begotten. 

u-nl-gen  -I-tus,  a.  [Lat.=only-begotten.] 
Ecclesiol.:  A  Bull  commencing  Unigenitus  Dei 
Filius  (the  Only  Begotten  Son  of  God),  issued  by 
Pope  Clement  XI.  in  1713  in  condemnation  of  101 
propositions  taken  from  Quesnel’s  work  entitled 
The  New  Testament  translated  into  French,  with 
Moral  Reflections.  [Jansenism,  1.] 

fi-nlg-en-ous,  a.  [Unigenittjee.]  Of  one  kind; 
of  the  same  kind. 

u-mj  -R-gate,  adj.  [Lat.  unijugus=  having  one 
yoke  ;  pref.  uni-  and  Lat.  jugum=a  yoke,  a  pair.] 
Bot.  (of  a  leaf ) :  Having  a  single  pair  of  leaflets ; 
paired.  [Conjugate.] 

u-ni-la  -bl-9,te,  a.  [Pref.  uni-,  andEng.  labiate.] 
Bot. :  Having  but  a  single  lip. 
u-ni-lat'-er-al,  [Pref.  uni-,  and  Eng.  lateral.] 
*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  but  a  single  side ;  per¬ 
taining  to  one  side;  one-sided. 

2.  Bot. :  Arranged  on  or  turned  toward  one  side 
only,  as  the  flowers  of  Antholyza. 

unilateral-contract,  s.  A  one-sided  contract, 
that  is,  a  contract  which  binds  only  one  party  ;  the 
other  party,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  not  need¬ 
ing  to  be  bound. 

u-nl-lit  -er-?il,  a.  [Pref.  uni-,  andEng.  literal.] 
Consisting  of  only  one  letter  ;  as,  a  uniliteral  word. 

*un-il-lumed',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
illumed.]  Not  illuminated  ;  not  lighted  up. 

“Her  fair  eye,  now  bright,  now  unillumed.’' 

Coleridge:  Destiny  of  Nations. 

*un-ll-lu-mln-at-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  illuminated.] 

1.  Lit. :  Not  illuminated ;  dark. 

2.  Fig. :  Ignorant. 

*un-ll-lu-sor-y,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
illusory.]  Not  causing  or  producing  illusion,  de¬ 
ception,  or  the  like  ;  hot  illusory  ;  not  deceptive. 

“Through  a  pair  of  cold,  unillusory  barnacles.” — Lyt- 
ton:  My  Novel,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxii. 

*un'il  -lus-tra-ted,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
illustrated.]  Not  illustrated  with  drawings,  cuts, 
engravings,  or  the  like. 

“  By  aid  of  which  we  can  teach  many  subjects  quicker 
and  better  than  the  most  impressive  verbal  description, 
unillustrated,  could  even  attain  to.” — Cassell’s  Technical 
Educator,  pt.  xi.,  p.  275. 

u-nl-loc  -p-lgr,  a.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  Eng.  locu¬ 
lar.] 

1.  Bot. :  Having  but  a  single  cell  in  the  fruit. 

2.  ZoOl. :  Possessing  a  single  cavity  or  chamber. 
Applied  to  the  shells  of  Foraminifera  andMollusca. 

un-i-mag'-In-g,-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
imaginable.]  Not  capable  of  being  imagined,  con¬ 
ceived,  or  thought  of ;  inconceivable. 

“O  thou  beautiful 
And  unimaginable  ether!  ” 

Byron:  Cain,  ii.  1. 

*un-I-mag  -in-Ji-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unimagin¬ 
able,  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unimag¬ 
inable  or  inconceivable ;  inconceivableness. 

“The  unimaginableness  of  points  and  smallest  par¬ 
ticles.” — More:  Immort.  of  the  Soul,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

*  un-i-mag'-ln-g.-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  unimagin- 
ab(le);  -ly.]  Inconceivably.  (Boyle:  T Forks,  iii. 
677:) 

*un-I-mag'-in-a-tlve,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  imaginative.]  Showing  little  -or  no  imagina¬ 
tive  powers. 

“These  our  imaginative  days.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 

un-I-mag  -ined,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
imagined.]  Not  imagined  or  conceived;  not  formed 
in  idea  ;  undreamt  of. 


*un-Im  -It-?i-ble ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  imitable.] 
Not  capable  of  being  imitated ;  inimitable. 

“Thou  art  all  unimitable.” — Beaum.  J  Flet.:  Laws  of 
Candy,  i.  2. 

un-Im-mersed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
immersed.]  Not  immersed;  not  sunk  below  the 
surface  of  the  water.  (Used  specific,  of  submarine 
torpedo-boats.) 

“She  can  steam,  when  unimmersed,  at  the  rate  of  seven¬ 
teen  knots  an  hour.” — London  Globe. 

*un-im-mor'-tg.l,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
immortal.]  Not  immortal ;  mortal ;  liable  to  death. 
(Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  611.) 

*un-Im-mured',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
immured.]  Unfortified;  without  walls.  (Sandy s: 
Travels,  p.  155.) 

un-Im-pair'-n-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
impairable.]  Not  capable  of  being  impaired,  in¬ 
jured,  diminished,  or  weakened. 

“  TTndiminishable  and  unimpairable.” — More:  Defens. 
Philos.  Cabbala,  ch.  vii. 

un-Im-paired’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  im¬ 
paired.]  Not  impaired,  injured,  diminished,  or 
weakened.  (Cowper :  Yctrdley  Oak.) 

*un-Im-part-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
imparted.]  Not  imparted,  shared,  or  communi¬ 
cated. 

“  But  brave  Achilles  shuts 
His  virtues  close,  an  unimparted  store.” 

Cowper:  Homer's  Hiad,  x. 

un-Im-pas'-sioned  (ss  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  English  impassioned .]  Not  impassioned;  not 
moved,  actuated,  or  influenced  by  passion ;  calm, 
tranquil,  quiet. 

“  The  same  meek,  unoffending,  unimpassioned  man.”— 
Milman:  Latin  Christianity,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  viii. 

un-im-peagh'-ii-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un  (1),  and  Eng. 
impeachable.]  Not  impeachable ;  not  capable  of 
being  called  impeached,  accused,  censured,  or  called 
in  question ;  free  from  guilt,  stain,  blame,  or  re¬ 
proach  ;  blameless,  irreproachable. 

“  Perfect  and  unimpeachable  of  blame.” 

Cowper:  Task,  v.  86. 

un-Im-peagh'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unimpeach¬ 
able;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unim¬ 
peachable. 

“  Insinuations  .  .  .  against  the  unimpeachableness 

of  his  motives.” — Godwin:  Mandeville,  iii.  188. 

un-Im-peaghed’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
impeached.] 

1.  Not  impeached ;  not  charged  or  accused. 

‘‘Unimpeach’ d  for  traitorous  crime.” 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  i. 

2.  Not  called  in  question  ;  undisputed. 

“  While  yet  my  regal  state  stood  unimpeach’ d.” 

Rowe  ■  Tamerlane,  iv. 

un-Im-ped'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
impeded .]  Not  impeded  ;  unmolested,  open,  clear ; 
as,  his  unimpeded  speech. 

un-im'-pll-cate,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
implicate (d) .]  Not  implicated. 

“  She,  unimpeached  of  crime,  unimplicate 
In  folly.”  Browning:  Ring  and  Book,  xi.  1,289. 

*un-im-pHg'-it,  ci.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
implicit.]  Not  entire,  unlimited,  or  unrestrained; 
limited,  guarded. 

“  The  general  confirmation  of  unimplicit  truth.” — Mil- 
ton:  Of  Toleration. 

*un-im-plbred’,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
implored.]  Not  implored;  notsolicited ;  unsolicited. 

“  Her  nightly  visitation  unimplored.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  22. 

un-Im-port-g.nce,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
importance.]  Want  of  importance,  consequence, 
weight,  or  value  ;  insignificance. 

un-Im-port  -g,nt,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
important.] 

1.  Not  important  or  momentous  ;  not  of  great  mo¬ 
ment. 

“The  unimportant  skirmish  of  Bantry  Bay.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

*2.  Not  assuming  high  airs  of  dignity;  unassum¬ 
ing. 

“A  free,  unimportant,  natural,  easy  manner.” — Pope:  To 
Swift. 

*un-im-pbrt'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
importing .]  Not  importing  ;  not  of  moment  or  con¬ 
sequence  ;  trifling. 

“Matter  of  rite,  or  of  unimporting  consequence.” — Bp. 
Hall ■  St.  Paul’s  Combat. 

*un-im-por-tuned  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
importuned.]  Not  importuned ;  not  solicited  with 
pertinacity  or  perseverance. 

“Whoever  ran 
To  danger  un  import  un’ d.” 

Donne:  To  the  Lady  Carey. 


un-Im-po§ed  ,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  im¬ 
posed.]  Not  imposed;  not  laid  on  or  exacted  as  a 
duty,  tax,  burden,  toll,  task,  service,  or  the  like. 

“Those  free  and  unimposed  expressions.” — Milton; 
Apol.  for  Smectymnuus,  §  11. 

un-im-pog'-ing,  a.  [Prefix un-  (l),and  Eng.  im¬ 
posing.] 

1.  Not  imposing;  not  commanding  reverence  or 
respect. 

*2.  Not  obligatory ;  voluntary. 

“Manly  submission,  unimposing  toil.” 

Thomson:  Liberty. 

un-Im-pressed  ,  a.  [Pref. un-  (l),and  Eng.  im¬ 
pressed.] 

1.  Not  impressed  ;  not  moved  or  affected. 

2.  Not  marked  or  infixed  deeply. 

“  Thoughts  uncontrolled  and  unimpressed,  the  births 
Of  pure  election.”  Young:  Night  Thoughts,  v.  122. 
un-im-press’-I-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
impressible .]  Not  impressible;  not  sensitive;  not 
easily  moved ;  apathetic. 

“  Olara  was  honest  and  quiet;  but  heavy,  mindless,  un- 
impressible.” — C.  Bronte:  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxvii. 

un-Im-pres'-sion-gt-ble  (ss  as  sh),  adj.  [Pref. 
un-(l),and  English  impressionable.]  Not  impres¬ 
sionable  ;  unimpressible. 

“  Unimpressionable  natures  are  not  so  soon  softened.” 
— C.  Bronte:  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxi. 

*un-Im-pri§'-on-(l-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
English  imprisonable.]  Not  capable  of  being  im¬ 
prisoned,  shut  up,  or  confined. 

“  Those  two  most  unimprisonable  things.” — Milton: 
Answer  to  Eikon  Basilike,  §  16. 

un-im-prov  -gi-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
improvable.] 

1.  Incapable  of  being  improved  or  advanced  to  a 
better  condition  ;  not  admitting  of  improvement  or 
inclination. 

“  The  principal  faculty  which  is  wanting  in  such,  and 
by  teaching  irreparable  and  unimprovable.” — Hammond: 
Works,  iv.  677. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  cultivated  or  tilled. 
*un-Im-pr6v  -3,-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unimprov¬ 
able;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unim¬ 
provable. 

“  Their  ignorance  and  unimprovableness  in  matters  of 
knowledge.” — Hammond:  Works,  i.  489. 

un-im-proved',  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
improved.] 

1.  Not  improved;  not  made  better  or  wiser ;  not 
advanced  in  manners,  knowledge,  excellence,  skill, 
&c. 

“  Shallow,  unimproved  intellects  are  confident  pre= 
tenders  to  certainty.” — Glanville. 

2.  Not  used  for  a  valuable  or  useful  purpose; 
not  turned  to  good  use. 

“  While  he  that  scorns  the  noonday  beam,  perverse, 
Shall  find  the  blessing,  unimproved,  a  curse.” 

Cowper:  Truth,  624. 

3.  Not  tilled;  not  brought  into  cultivation;  asf 
unimproved  land. 

un-im-prov  -ing,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
improving.]  Not  improving;  not  advancing  in 
knowledge,  manners,  excellence,  skill,  or  the  like. 

“If  the  idle  were  to  lay  aside  such  unimproving  works.” 
—Knox:  Winter  Evenings,  even.  52. 

*un-im-pugn'-g,-ble  (g  silent),  adj.  [Pref.  uir 
(l),and  Eng.  impugnable.]  Not  capable  of  being 
impugned ;  unimpeachable. 

“His  truthfulness  [must  be]  unimp ugnable.” — W.  B, 
Greg. 

tu-m-mus'-cu-lgr,  a.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  Eng.  mus¬ 
cular.] 

Zoblogy:  Having  only  one  muscular  impression; 
monomyary  (q.  v.). 

*un-In-gensed',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  English 
incensed.]  Not  incensed,  inflamed,  provoked,  or 
irritated. 

“See’st  thou  unincensed,  these  deeds  of  Mars  ?” 

Coicper:  Homer’s  Iliad,  v. 

*un-In- gi-dent'-al,  a.  [Pref.  un- (1),  and  Eng. 
incidental.]  Unmarked  by  any  incidents. 

“Times  of  fat  quietness  and  unincidental  ease.” — Bp. 
Wilberforce,  in  Life,  ii.  194. 

un-m  clo§ed  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
inclosed.]  Not  shut  in  or  surrounded  as  with  a 
wall,  fence,  or  the  like. 

“In  waste  and  uninclosed  lands.” — Smith:  Wealth  of 
Nations,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xi. 

*un-in-cor  -por-at-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  incorporated.]  Not  incorporated ;  not  mixed, 
united,  or  blended  into  one  body. 

‘‘Unincorporated  with  any  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.” 
— Atterbury :  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  6. 


bfiil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  £ 
-cian,  -tian  =  shgm.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =■  bgl,  dgL 
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uninterruptedly 


*un-in-creas'-a,-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
increasable .]  Not  capable  of  being  increased ;  ad¬ 
mitting  of  no  increase. 

“An  altogether  or  almost  unincreasable  elevation.” — 
Boyle.-  Works,  i.  249. 

un-in-cum'-bered,  a.  [Unencumbered.] 
♦fin-In-dent  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
indented.]  Not  indented  ;  not  marked  by  any  in¬ 
dentation,  notch,  wrinkle,  or  the  like. 

“The  rest  of  the  countenance  was  perfectly  smooth 
and  unindented.” —  Lytton:  Pelham,  ch.  ixix. 

im-in-dif-fer-ent,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
indifferent.]  Not  indifferent;  not  unbiased  or 
unprejudiced ;  partial,  biased. 

"Their  own  partiall  and  uni.ndijferent  proceeding.” — 
Booker:  Eccles.  Polity,  bk.  v.,  §81. 

*un-in-dul’-gent,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  English 
indulgent.]  Not  indulgent  or  kind. 

“On  me  not  unindulgent  fate 
Bestowed  a  rural,  calm  retreat.” 

Francis:  Horace,  ii.  16. 

*un-ln-dus'-tri-Ous,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
industrious.]  Not  industrious  ;  not  diligent  in  labor, 
study,  or  the  like ;  idle. 

“Far  beyond  the  ordinary  course 
That  other  unindustrious  ages  ran.” 

Daniel:  Musophilus. 

*un-In-dus  -tri-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unindustri¬ 
ous ;  -ly.]  Not  industriously;  without  industry  or 
diligence. 

“Not  a  little  or  unindustriously  solicitous.”  —  Boyle: 
Works,  i.  278. 

*un-in-dweir-3,-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  English 
indwell,  and  suff.  -able.]  Uninhabitable. 

“Avast  desert  to  all  but  Arabs  unindwellable.” — Lane: 
Selections  from  the  Kuran,  p.  13.  (Introd.) 

tu-nl-ner  -V5Lte,  a.  [Prefix  uni-,  and  Eng.  ner¬ 
vate.] 

Bot. :  One-ribbed ;  having  but  one  rib,  as  is  the 
case  with  most  leaves.  ( Treas .  of  Bot.) 

un-in-fect'-ed,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
infected.]  Not  infected;  not  contaminated,  pol¬ 
luted  or  corrupted.  (Lit.  &  fig.  ) 

“  The  uninfected  part  of  the  community.” —  Knox:  Spirit 
of  Despotism,  <5  29. 

un-in-flamed,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  ( 11,  and  English 
inflamed.]  Not  inflamed;  not  set  on  fire;  not  aglow. 
(Lit.  or  fig.) 

“Show  one  moment  uninflamed  with  love.” 

Young:  Force  of  Religion,  ii. 

*un-in-flam'-ma-ble,  a.  Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
inflammable.]  Not  capable  of  being  inflamed  or 
set  on  fire.  (Lit.  or  fig.) 

“The  uninflammable  spirit  of  such  concretes.”  —  Boyle, 
un-In'-flfi-bn§ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
influenced.] 

1.  Not  influenced ;  not  mpved  by  others  or  by  for¬ 
eign  considerations ;  not  biased. 

“Chaste  hearts  uninfluenced  by  the  power 
Of  outward  change.”  Wordsworth  ■  Sonnet. 

2.  Not  proceeding  from  influence,  bias,  or  preju¬ 
dice  ;  as,  uninfluenced  conduct. 

fun-in-flfi-en'-tiul  (ti  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1). 
and  Eng.  influential.] 

1.  Not  exerting  any  influence;  inoperative. 

“A  motive  which  was  uninfluential,  or  was  not  pro¬ 
ductive  of  the  correspondent  act.” — Cogan:  Ethical  Treat¬ 
ise,  dis.  2,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Not  possessing  any  influence. 

“An  uninfluential  squire.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Feb.  7, 
1888. 

un-in-formed',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
informed.] 

1.  Not  informed,  instructed,  or  taught ;  untaught. 
“The  uninformed  and  heedless  souls  of  men.” 

Cowper:  Task,  v.  864. 

*2.  Not  animated;  not  imbued  with  vitality. 
(Steele:  Spectator,  No.  41.) 

*3.  Not  imbued;  as,  a  picture  uninformed  with 
imagination. 

un-ln- fringed',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
infringed.]  Not  infringed;  not  encroached  upon. 

“Why  is  a  constant  struggle  necessary  to  preserve  it 
[the  Constitution]  uninfringedf" — Knox.  Spirit  of  Des¬ 
potism,  §  3. 

►  tiin-in-fring'-i-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
infringible.]  That  cannot  or  may  not  be  infringed 
upon. 

I  “An  uninfringible  monopoly.” — Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

*un-in-ge  -ni-ous  (1) ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng. 
ingenious/]  Not  ingenious;  wanting  in  ingenuity; 
not  witty  or  clever. 

“These  uningenious  paradoxes  and  reveries.” — Burke: 
On  a  Late  State  of  the  Nation. 

♦un-in-ge'-ni-ous  (2),  a.  [Uningenuous.] 


*un-in-gen -u-ous,  *un-in-ge  -ni-oiis  (2),  adj. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  ingenuous,  ingenious.]  Not 
ingenuous;  not  frank,  open,  or  candid;  disingenu¬ 
ous. 

“Such  uningenuous  proceedings.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Liberty 
of  Prophesying .  (Ep.  Ded. ) 

*un-in-gen  -y-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  uningenuous ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  disingenuous ; 
disingenuousness. 

“  I  cannot  guess  what  could  be  further  added  to  prove 
the  injustice  and  uningenuousness.” — Hammond:  Works, 
i.  324. 

un-in-hab-it-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
inhabitable  ]  Not  inhabitable ;  not  fit  for  habita¬ 
tion. 

“  The  castle  had  in  1686  been  almost  uninhabitable." — 
Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

*un-in-hab-it-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  uninhabit¬ 
able;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unin¬ 
habitable  ;  unfitness  for  habitation. 

“The  uninhabitableness  of  the  torrid  zone.” — Boyle: 
Works,  i.  312. 

un-in-hab-it-ed,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
inhabited.]  Not  inhabited  by  men;  having  no  in¬ 
habitants. 

“  But  uninhabited,  untilled,  unsown, 

It  lies.”  Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  ix.  143. 

un-in-jured',  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
injured.]  Not  hurt;  unhurt. 

“This  communion  with  uninjured  minds.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ix. 
un-in-jiir-i-ous,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
injurious.]  Not  hurtful  or  harmful ;  harmless. 

“  Their  own  bosoms  will  be  calm  and  serene,  uninjured 
and  uninjurious.” — Knox:  Sermons,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  12. 

fun-in-jur'-i-oiis-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  uninjurious; 
-ly.]  In  an  uninjurious  manner ;  without  injury'. 

“The  charging  [of  a  Faure  cell]  may  be  done  uninjuri- 
ously.” — Sir  W.  Thompson,  in  London  Times,  Sept.  2,  1881. 

u-nl-no  -dg,l,  a.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  Eng.  nodal.] 
Bot,  (of  a  peduncle) :  Bearing  only  one  node. 
(Lindley.) 

*un-in-qui§'-i-tive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
inquisitive.]  Not  curious  or  diligent  to  search  into 
and  investigate  things. 

“  Their  uninquisitive  temper  keeps  them  in  total  igno¬ 
rance  about  secondarycauses.” — Bp.  Horsley:  Sermons,  vol. 
i.,  ser.  11. 

*im-in-scribed',  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
inscribed.]  Having  no  inscription. 

“  Obscure  the  place,  and  uninscribed  the  stone.” 

Pope ;  Windsor  Forest,  320. 

un-In-spired  ,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
inspired.] 

1.  Not  inspired ;  not  having  received  any  super¬ 
natural  instruction  or  illumination. 

“A  veneration  more  than  was  due  to  the  opinions  of 
any  uninspired  teacher.” — Bp.  Horsley:  Sermons,  vol.  i., 
ser.  6. 

2.  Not  produced  or  written  under  inspiration  ;  as, 
uninspired  writings. 

iin-in-struct'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
instructed.] 

1.  Not  instructed  or  taught;  untaught,  unedu¬ 
cated. 

“Men  of  uninstructed  minds  and  sanguine  tempers.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Not  directed  by  superior  authority  ;  undirected ; 
not  furnished  with  instructions. 

“  Uninstructed  how  to  stem  the  tide.” 

Dryden:  Don  Sebastian,  iii.  1. 

*iin-in-struct  -Ive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
instructive.]  Not  instructive  ;  not  serving  or  tend¬ 
ing  to  convey  instruction. 

“  Captious  uninstructive  wrangling.” — Locke:  Hum.  Un¬ 
derstanding,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xx. 

un-in-tel’-ll-genge,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
intelligence.]  Want  of  intelligence;  stupidity  due 
to  ignorance. 

“And  now  his  unintelligence  was  not  more  strange  than 
his  misconstruction.” — Bp.  Hall:  Cont.;  John  Baptist  Be¬ 
headed. 

un-In-tel-li-gent,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
intelligent.] 

1.  Not  intelligent;  not  having  reason  or  under¬ 
standing  ;  stupid,  dull, 

“A  gallant  soldier  and  a  not  unintelligent  officer.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Not  acting  by  intelligence  or  innate  knowledge. 
“By  the  application  of  an  unintelligent  impulse  to  a 

mechanism  previously  arranged.” — Paley:  Natural  Theol¬ 
ogy,  ch.  ii. 

*un-in-tel-lig-i-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  unintelligi¬ 
ble)  ;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unin¬ 
telligible  ;  unintelligibleness. 


un-in-te3  -lig-i-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng 
intelligible . j  Not  intelligible ;  notcapable  of  being 
understood. 

“False  notions  wnich  would  make  the  subsequent  nar¬ 
rative  unintelligible  or  uninstructive.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

*un in-tel-lig-i-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unintelligi¬ 
ble  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unintelli¬ 
gible  ;  incomprehensibility. 

“Some  inconvenience  or  unintelligibleness  in  the  one 
more  than  in  the  other.” — Bp.  H.  Croft:  On  Burnet’s 
Theory. 

un-In-tel-lig-1-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  unintelligible) ; 
-ly.]  in  an  unintelligible  manner ;  so  as  not  to  be 
intelligible  or  understood. 

“This  art  of  writing  unintelligibly  has  been  very  much 
improved.” — Budgell:  Spectator,  No.  379. 

un-in-tend  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
intended.]  Not  intended;  unintentional. 

un-in-ten -tion-^,1,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
intentional.]  Not  intentional,  not  designed ;  not 
done,  said,  or  happening  by  premeditation  or 
design ;  unpremeditated. 

“Unintentional  lapses  in  the  duties  of  friendship.”— 
Knox:  Essays,  No.  25. 

un-in-ten  -tion -3.1-ly,  adv.  [English  uninten¬ 
tional;  -ly.]  Not  intentionally;  without  design  or 
premeditation. 

“His house,  and  those  of  his  brethren,  were  uninten¬ 
tionally  consumed.” — Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  v.,  ch.  v. 

*un-in'-ter-essed,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
interessed.]  Uninterested. 

“  The  testimony  is  general,  both  as  to  time  and  place 
uninteressed.” — Glanvill:  Essay  2. 

un-in  -ter-est-ed,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
interested.] 

1.  Not  interested;  not  having  any  property  or 
interest  in  ;  not  personally  concerned. 

2.  Not  having  the  mind  or  passions  interested  or 
engaged. 

“Good  and  wise  persons,  uninterested  in  the  case.” — 
Seeker:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  v. 

un-ln  -ter-est-Ing,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
interesting.]  Not  of  an  interesting  character;  not 
capable  of  exciting  or  engaging  the  mind,  passions, 
or  attention ;  dull. 

“  Uninteresting  barren  truths  which  generate  no  con¬ 
clusion.” — Burke:  On  a  Late  State  of  the  Nation. 

un-ln-ter-f  ered',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
interfered.]  Not  interfered  (with). 

“Uncontrolled  and  uninterfered  with  by  the  obstruc¬ 
tions  raised.” — Field,  Dec.  31,  1887. 

*un-in-ter-mIs'-sion  (ss  as  sh),  s.  [Pref.  un- 
(1) ,  and  Eng.  intermission.]  Absence  of  intermission. 

un-in-ter-mit  -ted,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
intermitted.]  Not  intermitted ;  not  interrupted  or 
suspended  for  a  time  ;  continued,  continuous. 

“An  unintermitted  conflict  of  ten  years.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

*un-ln-ter-mlt  -ted-ljf ,  adv.  [Eng.  unintermit¬ 
ted;  -ly.]  Without  intermission;  uninterruptedly. 

*un-in-ter-mit'-ting,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and 
Eng.  intermitting.]  Having  no  intermission  or 
interruption ;  continuing. 

*un-in-ter-mixed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
intermixed.]  Not  intermixed ;  not  mingled. 

“  Unintermix’ d  with  fictious  fantasies, 

I  verify  the  truth.”  Daniel:  Civil  Wars. 
*un-In-ter -pret-q-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  interpretable.]  Not  capable  of  being  inter¬ 
preted. 

un-in-ter-pret-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
interpreted.]  Not  interpreted. 

“  Uninterpreted  by  practice.” — Seeker:  Sermons,  vol.  iii., 
ser.  7. 

un-ln-terred’,  adj.  [Pref.  mu- (1),  and  English 
interred.]  Not  interred;  not  buried ;  unburied. 
“Unwept,  unhonor’d,  uninterr’d,  he  lies.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xxii.  484. 
un-In-ter-rupt’-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
interrupted.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Not  interrupted  ;  not  broken  ;  unin¬ 
termitted,  continuous ;  free  from  intermission  or 
interruption. 

“  But  this  wonderful  prosperity  was  not  uninterrupted.” 

— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

II.  Bot.:  Not  having  its  symmetrical  arrange¬ 
ment  destroyed  by  anything  local;  consisting  of 
regularly  increasing  or  diminishing  parts,  or  of 
parts  all  of  the  same  size  ;  continuous. 

un-in-ter-rupt'-ed-ly,  adv.  [English  uninter¬ 
rupted :  -ly.]  Without  interruption  or  intermis¬ 
sion  ;  continuously. 

“  The  national  wealth  has,  during  the  last  six  centuries, 
been  almost  uninterruptedly  increasing.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  were,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


uninthralled 


unipeltata 
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*un-in-thralled ,  a. 

inthralled.]  Not  enthra 


(Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
Led,  not  enslaved. 


“It  needs  must  be  ridiculous  to  any  judgment  un¬ 
inthrall  d.”— Milton:  Answer  to  Eikon  Basilike  (Pref.). 


*un  in-tl'-tled  (le  as  §1),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  intitled.]  Not  entitled;  having  no  claim  or 
title.  (Usually  followed  by  to.) 

“  Vnintitled  to  pardon  of  sin.” — Seeker:  Sermons,  vol. 
iiL,  ser.  17. 


*un-in-t6mbed  (b  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  intombed.]  Not  intombed;  not  interred  or 
buried. 


*un-in-trenched  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
intrenched .]  Not  intrenched;  not  protected  by  a 
trench  or  the  like. 


“It  had  been  cowardice  in  the  Trojans  not  to  have 
attempted  anything  against  an  army  that  lay  unfortified 
and  unintrench’ d .” — Pope. 

*un-ln-trl-cat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
intricated .]  Notentangled,  perplexed,  or  involved; 
not  intricate. 

“Even,  clear,  unintricated designs.” — Hammond:  Works, 
iv.  602. 

un-in-tro-du§ ed  ,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (l),and  Eng. 
introduced .]  Not  introduced;  without  any  intro¬ 
duction  ;  obtrusive. 

“Think  not  unintroduc’d  I  force  my  way.” 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  v.  89. 

*un-in-ured',  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
inured. ]  Not  inured ;  not  hardened  by  use  or  prac¬ 
tice. 

“The  race  exiguous,  uninur’d  to  wet.” 

Philips:  Fall  of  Chloe’s  Jordan. 

un-In-vad  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
invaded .]  Not  invaded;  not  encroached  upon, 
assailed,  or  attacked. 

“Leave  the  province  of  the  professor  uninvaded.’’ — 
Reynolds:  Discourse  2. 

*un-In-vent-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
invented .]  Not  invented;  not  found  out  or  dis¬ 
covered. 


“Not  uninvented  that,  which  thou  aright 
Believ’st  so  main  to  our  success,  I  bring.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  470. 

*un-In-vent'-ive,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
inventive.']  N ot  inventive  ;  not  having  the  power  of 
invention,  finding,  discovering,  or  contriving. 

“Thou  sullen,  uninventive  companion.” — Scott:  Kenil¬ 
worth,  ch.  v. 


*unTin-vest'-Ig-a-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  investigable.]  Not  capable  of  being  investi¬ 
gated  or  searched  out ;  inscrutable. 

“The  works  of  this  visible  world  being  uninvestigable 
by  us.” — Ray:  Creation,  pt.  i. 

*un-in-vlte',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  in¬ 
vite ,  v.]  To  countermand  or  annul  the  invitation 
of,  to  put  off. 

“Made  them  uninvite  their  guests.” — Pepys:  Diary, 
Nov.  26,  1665. 

un-in-yit'-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
invited.]  Not  invited,  not  asked;  without  any  in¬ 
vitation. 

un-in-vlt  -lng,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  andEnglish 
inviting.]  Not  inviting ;  not  attractive ;  not  tempt¬ 
ing. 

“That  such  unlikely  men  should  so  successfully  preach 
■o  uninviting  a  doctrine.” — Boyle:  Works,  v.  686. 

iin-In-VOked',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
invoked.]  Not  invoked;  not  appealed  to. 

“The  powers  of  song 
I  left  not  uninvoked. 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

un-In-yolved  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
involved.]  Not  involved,  complicated,  or  intricate. 


“So  long  as  you  preserve  your  own  finances  unin¬ 
volv’d.’’ — Knox:  To  a  Young  Nobleman,  let  28. 


u’-nl-0, 8.  [Lafi^a  single  large  pearl.] 

1.  ZoOl. :  River-mussel ;  the  type-genus  of  Union- 
idee  (q.  v.),  with  more  than  400  species,  from  all 
parts  of  the 
world.  Shell 
oval  or  elonga¬ 
ted,  smooth,  cor- 
r  ug  ated,  or 
spiny,  becoming 
very  solid  with 
age:  anterior 
teeth,  1-2  or  2-2, 
short,  irregular; 
posterior  teeth, 

1-2,  _  elongated, 
laminar.  Animal 
with  the  mantle 
margins  only 
united,  between 
the  siphonal 
openings ;  palpi  long,  pointed,  laterally  attached. 
[Peakl-mussel.] 


Unio  Valdensis. 
(From  the  Weal  den.) 


2.  Palceont.:  Fossil  species,  fifty  from  the  Weal- 
den  onward. 

unio-beds,  s.pl. 

Geol. :  The  name  given  to  certain  beds  in  the 
Purbeck,  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of 
species  of  Unio  (q.  v.). 

un  -ion  (i  as  y),  *un-yon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
unionem,  accus.  of  unio=  (1)  unity,  (2)  a  union,  (3) 
a  single  large  pearl  ( Pliny  the  Elder:  H.  N.,  IX. 
xiv.  56),  in  which  various  excellences,  such  as 
roundness, smoothness,  and  whiteness,  were  united.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  pearl  of  great  beauty  and  value. 

“And  in  the  cup  an  union  shall  he  throw, 

Richer  than  that  which  four  successive  kings 
In  Denmark’s  crown  have  worn.” 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  y.  3. 

2.  The  act  of  uniting  or  joining  two  or  more 
things  in  one,  thus  forming  a  compound  body. 

3.  The  state  of  being  united ;  junction,  coalition. 

“  To  effect  a  civil  union  without  a  religious  union.” — 

Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

4.  Concord;  agreement  and  conjunction  of  mind, 
will,  affection,  or  interest. 

5.  That  which  is  united  or  made  into  one  body ;  a 
body  formed  by  the  combination  or  uniting  of  two 
or  more  individual  things  or  persons ;  the  aggregate 
of  the  united  parts;  a  combination;  a  coalition,  a 
confederacy ;  as — 

(1)  A  confederacy  of  two  or  more  nations,  or  of 
several  states  in  one  nation ;  as.  The  United  States 
of  America  are  called  the  Union. 

(2)  Two  or  more  English  parishes  consolidated 
into  one  for  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws. 
Each  union  has  a  common  workhouse,  and  the  cost 
of  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  charged  upon  the  com¬ 
mon  fund. 

*(3)  (See  extract.) 

“  Union  is  a  combining  or  consolidation  of  two  [Eng¬ 
lish]  churches  in  one,  which  is  done  by  the  consent  of  the 
bishop,  the  patron,  and  incumbent.  And  this  is  properly 
called  an  union  ;  but  there  are  two  other  sorts,  as  when 
one  church  is  made  subject  to  the  other,  and  when  one 
man  is  made  prelate  of  both,  and  when  a  conventual  is 
made  cathedral.” 

(4)  A  trades-union  (q.  v.). 

6.  A  contraction  of  union-workhouse,  [Work¬ 
house.] 

7.  A  kind  of  device  for  a  flag,  used  either  by  itself 
or  forming  the  upper  inner  corner  of  an  ensign  ;  a 
flag  marked  with  this  device. 

“As  the  patron  saint  of  England,  the  banner  of  St. 
George  ever  ranked  highly.  In  heraldio  language,  it  was 
‘  Argent,  a  cross  gules,’  i.  e.,  a  white  flag  with  a  plain  red 
cross  (the  Plantagenet  colors,  white  and  red.)  *  *  * 
The  national  flag  of  Scotland,  or  banner  of  St.  Andrew, 
was  azure,  a  saltire  argent,  i.  e.,  a  white  saltire  or 
St.  Andrew’s  cross  on  a  blue  field.  On  the  union 
with  Scotland  in  1707  these  flags  were  combined.  *  *  * 
On  the  union  with  Ireland,  in  1801,  the  banner  of  St. 
Patrick,  which  is  a  red  saltire  cross  on  a  white  field,  was 
laid  upon  that  of  St.  Andrews,  and  upon  these  the  fim¬ 
briated  cross  of  St.  George— composing  the  flag  now 
known  to  us  as  the  Union  Jack.” — Field,  Oct.  8,  1887. 

The  union  of  the  United  States  is  a  blue  field  with 
white  stars,  the  stars  denoting  the  union  of  the 
states  and  properly  corresponding  in  number  to  the 
states. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Brewing :  One  of  a  series  of  casks  placed  side 
by  side,  and  supported  on  pivots  or  trunnions,  in 
which  fermentation  is  completed. 

2.  Fabric:  A  fabric  of  flax  and  cotton. 

3.  Hydr. :  A  tubular  coupling  for  pipes. 

4.  Ecclesiol.:  Various  small  religious  sects  adopt 
the  word  Union  as  part  of  their  name.  Places  of 
worship  belonging  to  the  Union  Baptists,  Union 
Churchmen,  Union  Congregationalists,  and  the 
Union  Free  Church  are  common  appellations  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad. 

IT  1.  Act  of  Union: 

English  history : 

(1)  The  act  by  which  Scotland  was  united  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  1707. 

(2)  The  act  by  which  Ireland  was  united  to  Great 
Britain  in  1800. 

2.  Hypostatic  union :  [Hypostatic,] 

3.  Union  down: 

Naut. :  A  signal  of  distress  at  sea,  made  by  revers¬ 
ing  the  flag  or  turning  the  union  downward. 

union-jack,  s.  [Union,  I.  7.] 

union-joint,  s.  A  pipe-coupling. 

union-man,  s. 

1.  A  man  who  during  the  American  civil  war  was 
an  adherent  of  the  Federal  union  of  the  States,  as 
opposed  to  the  secession  of  the  Southern  States. 

2.  A  member  of  a  trades-union. 

“A committee  of  nine  was  appointed  to  meet  at  the 
Stock  Exchange  Building  this  morning,  when  it  is  prob¬ 
able  a  strike  of  all  union-men  at  work  on  the  building  will 
be  declared.” — Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  Feb.  21,  1894. 


union-pump,  s. 

Hydr. :  A  form  of  pump  in  which  the  engine  and 
pump  are  united  in  the  same  frame, 
union-rustic,  s. 

Entom.:  A  night-moth,  Apamea  connexa,  having 
the  fore  wings  pale  bluish-gray,  with  two  black 
streaks  and  two  blotches,  one  brownish,  the  other 
brown-black.  Not  common, 
union-workhouse,  s.  [Wobkhouse.] 
u-ni-o'-ni-dse,  subst.  [Mod.  Lat.  unio,  genit.,' 
union(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zoblogy:  A  family  of  Conchifera,  with  several 
genera,  universally  distributed.  Shell  usually  reg¬ 
ular,  equivalve,  closed;  structure  nacreous;  epi¬ 
dermis  tliick  and  dark;  ligament  external,  large 
and  prominent ;  margins  even ;  anterior  hinge-teeth 
thick  and  striated,  posterior  laminar,  sometimes 
wanting.  Animal  with  mantle-margins  united  be¬ 
tween  the  siphonal  orifices,  and,  rarely,  in  front  of; 
the  branchial  opening ;  anal  orifice  plain,  branchial, 
fringed ;  foot  very  large,  tongue-shaped,  com¬ 
pressed,  byssiferous  in  the  fry ;  gills  elongated,  sub¬ 
equal,  united  posteriorly  to  each  other  and  to  the 
mantle,  but  not  to  the  body;  palpi  moderate,  later¬ 
ally  attached,  striated  inside ;  lips  plain.  Sexes 
distinct. 

2.  Palaeontology:  The  family  commences  in  the 
Devonian. 

u-ni-o'-nl-form,  adj.  [Mod.  Lat.  unio  (q.  v.) 
(genit.  unionis ),  and  forma  =  form,  appearance.] 
Having  the  shape  or  general  appearance  of  the 
genus  Unio  (q.  v.). 

“In  which  genus  others  of  the  uniform  species  have 
been  placed.” — Tate:  Appendix  to  Woodward’s  Mollusca, 
p.  71. 

un'-ion-i§m  (i  as  y),  s.  [Eng.  union;  -ism.] 

1.  The  political  principles  of  those  Americans 
who  during  the  civil  war  opposed  secession. 

2.  The  principle  of  uniting  or  combining;  specif., 
the  system  of  union  or  combination  among  work¬ 
men  engaged  in  the  same  occupation  or  trade ; 
trades-unionism. 

3.  The  doctrine  that  the  legislative  union  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  supremacy  of 
Parliament  over  any  form  of  local  government  or 
Home  Rule  granted  to  Ireland,  must  be  maintained. 

un'-ion-Ist  (i  as  y),  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  union;  -ist.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  promotes  or  advocates  union  ;  specif., 
in  American  History,  one  who,  prior  to  and  during 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  contended  for  the  con¬ 
tinued  union  of  all  the  states — opposed  to  Seces¬ 
sionist  (q.  v.).  In  English  History,  one  who  is 
opposed  to  the  granting  of  a  separate  Parliament 
to  Ireland  and  the  consequent  disruption  of  the 
union.  First  adopted  at  the  General  Election  of 
1886,  and  opposed  to  Separatist  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  member  of  a  trades-union  ;  a  trades-unionist. 
“Prohibiting  the  reading  of  papers  devoted  to  the 

defense  of  trades-unionism,  because,  whenever  the  public 
heard  of  the  unionists,  it  was  generally  when  they  were 
engaged  in  some  great  struggle  with  the  employers.”— 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

II.  Ecclesiol. :  A  small  religious  sect  now  (1888) 
having  registered  places  of  worship  in  Britain. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  unionism; 
promoting  or  advocating  unionism. 

“At  the  commencement  of  yesterday’s  pollings  the 
Unionist  party  were  more  than  a  hundred  seats  ahead  of 
their  opponents.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

un-i6n-Ist  -Ic  (i  as  y),o.  [Eng.  unionist;  -ic.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  unionism  or  unionists ; 
pertaining  to  or  promoting  union. 

u'  -nI-6-nIte,  s.  [After  Union(ville),  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  where  found;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  very  pure  zoisite  (q.  v.) ,  occurring  with 
corundum  and  other  species. 

u-nl-O'-nfnd,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  unio  (q.  v.),  genit. 
union(is)  ;  Eng.  suff.  -oid.]  Unioniform  (q.  v.). 

U-nIp'-?ir-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  unus—one,  and  par  io¬ 
ta  bring  forth.] 

1.  Biol.:  Bringing  forth  normally  but  one  at  a 
birth. 

“The  mastodons,  megatheria,  glyptodons,  and  Dipro- 
todons  are  uniparous.” — Owen:  Class,  of  the  Mammalia, 

p.  66. 

2.  Boi.(ofacyme,&c.) :  Having  but  one  peduncle, 
u’-ni-ped,  adj.  &  subst.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  Lat.  pes 

(genit.  pedis)  = a  foot.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  only  one  foot. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  animal  having  only  one  foot. 
*u-m-pel-ta-ta,  s.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  neut.  pi.  of 

Lat.  peltatus=  armed  with  a  small,  light,  and  gener¬ 
ally  crescent-shaped  shield.] 

ZoOl.:  Cuvier’s  name  fora  family  of  Stomapoda 
consisting  of  the  modern  genus  Squilla  (q.  v.). 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  £em;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  f. 
•cian,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tior,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  bel,  del. 
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Unitarian 


unipeltate 

•ft-nl-pel’-tate,  a.  &  s.  [Unipeltata.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Unipeltata 

(q-  v.). 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  the  Unipeltata 
(q.  v.). 

u-nl-per'-son-al,  adj.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  English 
personal .] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  but  one  person ;  existing 
in  one  person,  as  the  Deity. 

2.  Gram,.:  Used  only  in  one  person;  impersonal. 
(Said  of  verbs.) 

u-nl-per  -son-ill-Ist,  s.  [English  unipersonal ; 
-ist.]  One  who  believes  that  there  is  only  one 
person  in  the  Deity. 

*u-niph-6-nous,  adj.  [Lat.  unus=one,  and  Gr. 
pftowe=sound.]  Having  or  giving  out  only  one 
sound. 

“That  uniphonous  instrument  the  drum.”  —  Westminster 
fleview,  Nov.,  1832. 

u-nlp  -li-cate,  a.  [Prefix  uni-— one,  and  Latin 
plicatus— folded.]  Consisting  of  or  having  only 
one  fold. 

u-ni-po'-l&r,  a.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  Eng.  polar. 1 

Elect.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  one  pole;  as,  a  uni¬ 
polar  dynamo,  in  which  the  conductors  move  in  one 
and  the  same  field. 

U-nique’  (que  as  k),  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Latin 
unicum,  accus.  of  unicus= single,  from  wms=one.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  no  like  or  equal ;  unmatched, 
unparalleled,  unequaled ;  alone  in  its  kind  or  excel¬ 
lence. 

*B.  As  subst. :  A  thing  unique  or  unparalleled  in 
its  kind. 

“An  unique  in  the  history  of  the  species.”— Paley:  Evi¬ 
dences  of  Christianity,  ch.  ix. 

U-nique  -ly  (que  as  k) ,  adv.  [Eng.  unique ;  - ly .] 
In  a  unique  manner ;  so  as  to  be  unique. 

U-nique -ness  (que ask),  s.  [Eng. unique ;  -tiess.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unique. 

*U  ;ni'-qui-ty,  subst.  [Eng.  uniqu(e) ;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  unique  ;  uniqueness. 

“  Uniquity  will  make  them  valued  more.” — H.  Walpole : 
Letters,  iv.  477. 

u-ni-ra’-dl-at-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  English 
radiated .]  Having  only  one  ray. 

u-nl-sep'-tate,  a.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  Eng.  septate.'] 

Bot. :  Having  only  one  septum  or  partition. 

u-nl-ser  -I-g,l,  u-ni-ser'-I-ate,  a.  [Pref.  uni-, 
and  Eng.  serial ,  seriate.]  Having  a  single  line  or 
aeries. 

u-nl-ser’-I-ate-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  uniseriate;  -ly.] 
In  a  uniseriate  manner  ;  in  a  single  line  or  series. 

U-ni-sex'-U-al,  a.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  Eng.  sexual.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  one  sex  only. 

2.  Bot.  ( of  a  plant) :  Of  one  sex  only;  having 
stamens  and  pistils  in  different  flowers;  diclinous. 
Used  of  a  monoecious  or  of  a  dioecious  plant  or  its 
flowers. 

u-m-sil  -i-cate,  subst.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  English 
silicate.] 

Min.:  The  second  subdivision  of  the  Anhydrous 
Silicates,  which  Dana  divides  as  follows :  (1)  Bisili¬ 
cates  ;  oxygen  ratio  for  bases  and  silica,  1:2;  (2) 
Unisilicates;  in  which  the  ratio  for  the  bases  and 
silica  is  as  1  : 1 ;  (3)  Sub-silicates  ;  oxygen  ratio  for 
bases  and  silica,  1  :  §  ;  sometimes  1  :  J  and  1  ;  f . 

u-nl-son,  *u-ni-sonne,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  unisson, 
from  Lat.  unisonum,  accus.  of  unisonus = h avi ng  the 
same  sound  as  something  else:  unus=one,  and  sonus 
=a  sound;  Sp.  unison ;  Ital .  unisono.] 

A-  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*1.  Lit. :  A  single,  unvaried  tone. 

“While  the  long  solemn  unison  went  round.” 

Pope  Dunciad,  iv.  612. 

2.  Fig. :  Accordance,  agreement,  harmony. 

“It  is  the  more  tranquil  style  which  is  most  frequently 
in  unison  with  our  minds.” — Knox-  Essay  28. 

II.  Music: 

1.  The  state  of  sounding  at  the  same  pitch  ;  accord¬ 
ance  or  coincidence  of  sounds  proceeding  from  an 
equality  in  the  number  of  vibrations  made  in  a 
given  time  by  a  sonorous  body. 

2.  Music  in  octaves  for  mixed  instruments  or 
voices. 

B.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Sounding  alone  ;  unisonus. 

“  Tempered  soft  tunings,  intermixt  with  voice 
Choral  or  unison.”  Milton  P.  L.,  vii.  699. 

2.  In  accord. 

“Something  of  peculiar  harmony,  or  rather  a  kind  of 
Itnison  correspondence  between  them.  ’ — South:  Sermons, 
»ol.  vi.,  ser.  1. 


II.  Music :  Sounded  together ;  coinciding  in  pitch 
or  sound;  unisonal;  as,  unison  passages. 

U-nis-on-ul,  a.  [En g.  unison;  -al.]  Being  in 
unison. 

“  The  frequent  use  of  unisonal  passages  for  the  voices.” 
— London  Standard. 

U-nls-on-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unisonal ;  -ly .]  In 
unison. 

“Tenors  and  basses  burst  in  unisonally.” — Church 
Times,  March  4,  1887. 

u-nis’-o-njtn^e,  s.  [Eng.  unisonanlf) ;  -ce.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  in  unison  ;  accordance  of 
sounds ;  unison. 

U-nls'-o-nant,  a.  [Lat.  unus=one,  and  sonans, 
pr.  par.  of  sono= to  sound.]  Being  in  unison ;  hav¬ 
ing  the  same  degree  of  gravity  or  acuteness. 

U  nis -o-nous,  a.  [Unison.] 

1.  Sounding  alone  ;  without  harmony. 

“These  apt  notes  (to  sing  the  Psalms  withall)  were 
about  40  tunes  of  one  part  only,  and  in  one  unisonous 
key.” — Warton:  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  i.  171. 

2.  Being  in  unison ;  having  the  same  sound  or 
pitch. 

u'-nlt,  *U-nite,  s.  [An  abbrev.  of  unity  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  single  person  or  thing  regarded 
as  having  oneness  for  its  main  attribute  ;  a  single 
one  of  a  number,  forming  the  basis  of  count  or  cal¬ 
culation. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Arith.:  The  least  whole  number  or  one,  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  figure  1.  Numbers  are  collections  of 
things  of  the  same  kind,  each  of  which  is  a  unit  of 
the  collection.  Thus  20  feet  is  a  collection  of  20 
equal  spaces,  each  of  which  is  equal  to  1  foot ;  here 
1  foot  is  the  unit  or  base  of  the  collection. 

2.  Math,  dt  Physics :  Any  known  determinate  quan¬ 
tity  by  the  constant  repetition  of  which  any  other 
quantity  of  the  same  kind  is  measured.  It  may  be 
a  length,  a  surface,  a  solid,  a  weight,  a  time,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

If  1.  Abstract  unit :  The  unit  of  numeration  ;  the 
abstract  unit  1  is  the  measure  of  the  relation  of 
equality  of  two  numbers.  It  is  the  base  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  natural  numbers,  and  incidentally  the  base 
of  all  quantities. 

2.  Decimal  and  duodecimal  units :  Those  in  scales 
of  numbers  increasing  or  decreasing  by  ten  or 
twelve  respectively. 

3.  Dynamic  units : 

(1)  Unit  of  force:  A  dyne;  a  force  which,  acting 
for  one  second  on  a  mass  of  one  gramme,  gives  to  it 
a  velocity  of  one  centimeter  per  second. 

(2)  Unit  of  work  done :  A  watt  (q.  v.) ;  the  power 
developed  when  44’25  foot  pounds  are  done  per 
minute=one  746th  part  of  a  horse-power.  [Foot¬ 
pound,  Kilogrammeter.] 

4.  Electric  units : 

(1)  Unit  of  quantity :  A  coulomb.  The  quantity 
of  electricity  that  will  liberate  .000162  grains  of 
hydrogen  from  water,  or  ’005232  grains  of  zinc  from 
a  solution  of  the  metal.  In  this  unit,  rate  or  time 
is  taken  no  account  of. 

(2)  Unit  of  current :  An  ampere  ;  a  current  flow¬ 
ing  at  the  rate  of  one  coulomb  per  second,  or  liber¬ 
ating  "000162  grains  of  hydrogen,  &c.,  per  second. 

(3)  Unit  of  electro-motive  force:  A  volt  (q.  v.). 
The  force  or  difference  of  potential  required  to  pro¬ 
duce,  through  a  wire  of  one  ohm  resistance,  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  one  ampere. 

(4)  Unit  of  resistance :  The  legal  unit  of  resist¬ 
ance,  as  settled  by  the  International  Electrical  Con¬ 
gress,  at  Paris,  1884,  is  that  of  a  column  of  pure 
mercury  106  centimeters  long,  1  square  millimeter 
in  sectional  area  at  0°  C.  The  name  ohm  is  now 
confined  to  this  unit,  but  was  formerly  used  to 
denote  an  older  unit  chosen  by  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  is  to  the  legal  ohm  as  1’0112  to  1. 

(5)  Unit  of  capacity :  A  farad  (q.  v.).  A  condenser 
has  a  capacity  of  one  farad  when  a  potential  dif¬ 
ference  of  one  volt  between  its  two  sets  of  plates 
charges  each  of  them  with  one  coulomb. 

(6)  Absolute  units:  The  absolute  electro-motive 
force  unit  is  a  force,  and  the  absolute  unit  mag¬ 
netic  pole  is  a  pole,  which,  when  placed  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  one  centimeter,  from  a  similar  force  or 
pole,  repels  it  with  a  force  of  one  dyne.  These  units 
are  inconveniently  small  for  actual  use,  thus  one 
volt=108  absolute  units. 

(7)  Unit  of  work  done :  The  watt  (q.  v.)  ;  the  rate 
at  which  electrical  work  is  done  is  measured  by 
watts.  A  watt  is  the  power  developed  in  the  cir¬ 
cuit,  when  one  ampere  of  current  produces  one  volt 
difference  of  potential  at  the  terminals.  Hence  this 
electrical  result=one  746th  part  of  one  horse-power. 
[113(2).] 

5.  Fractional  unit :  The  unit  of  a  fraction.  Thus 
in  the  fraction  2  there  is  an  assemblage  of  three 
units,  each  of  which  is  one-fourth  of  the  whole  num¬ 
ber. 

6.  Integral  unit :  The  unit  1 ;  the  unit  of  integral 
numbers. 


7.  Specific-gravity  unit:  For  solids  or  liquids, 
one  cubic  foot  of  distilled  water  at  62°  F.=l;  of 
air  and  gases,  one  cubic  foot  of  atmospheric  air 
at  62°. 

8.  Unit  of  heat:  [Thermal-unit.] 

9.  Unit  of  illumination:  The  light  of  a  sperm 
candle  burning  120  grains  per  hour.  The  standard 
for  gas  is  that  the  flame,  burning  at  the  rate  of  five 
cubic  feet  per  hour,  shall  give  a  light  equal  to  the 
light  of  14  sperm  candles,  each  consuming  at  the 
rate  of  120  grains  per  hour. 

10.  Unit  of  measure :  The  unit  of  measure  of  any 
quantity  is  a  quantity  of  the  same  kind,  with  which 
the  quantity  is  compared. 

11.  Unit  of  value:  In  England,  a  pound  sterling, 
represented  by  a  gold  coin  called  a  sovereign 
_(q.  v.) .  In  the  United  States,  a  gold  dollar,  weigh¬ 
ing  25’8  grains,  one-tenth  of  which  is  alloy. 

unit-jar,  s. 

Elect.:  An  instrument  devised  by  Sir  W-  Snow 
Harris  for  measuring  definite  quantities  of  elec¬ 
tricity. 

.  u-nlt  -3,-ble,  *u-nlte  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  unit(e) ; 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  united  or  joined  together 
by  growth  or  otherwise. 

U-ni-tar  -I-ssin,  s.&a.  [Eccles.  Lat.  unitarius; 
Ger.  unitarier ;  Fr.  unit  air  e ;  Ital.  unitario ;  Sp. 
unitdrio;  Wei.  undodwr,  undodiad.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Theology  and  Church  History : 

(1)  A  name  adopted  by  those  professing  Chris¬ 
tians  who,  conceiving  of  the  Godhead  as  uniper¬ 
sonal,  regard  the  Father  as  the  only  true  God.  The 
term  first  appears  ( unitaria  religio)  in  a  decree  of 
the  Transylvanian  Diet,  Oct.  25, 1600.  It  superseded 
the  terms  Arian  and  Antitrinitarian,  employed  in 
earlier  decrees,  and  was  adopted  by  the  Transyl¬ 
vanian  Unitarians,  as  the  designation  of  their 
Church,  in  1638.  This  body,  now  the  Hungarian 
Unitarian  Church,  has  had  religious  liberty  since 
1569,  and  has  been  presided  over  by  a  succession  of 
bishops,  from  Francis  David  (died  1579)  to  Joseph 
Ferencz,  the  present  bishop,  who  has  a  seat  in  the 
Upper  Chamber  of  the  Hungarian  Diet.  This 
Church  has  some  60,000  members,  and  supports 
three  colleges  ;  the  largest  is  at  Kolozsv&r  (Klausen- 
burg).  Its  standard  of  doctrine,  interpreted  with 
freedom,  is  the  Summa  Universes  Theologice  Chris¬ 
tianas  secundum  Unitarios  (1787).  Many  writers 
have  confused  the  Unitarii  with  the  Uniti,  a  name 
given  to  those  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  of  Hungary 
who  came  to  a  temporary  agreement  in  1558  on  the 
doctrineof  the  sacraments.  The  Minor  or  Antitrini¬ 
tarian  Church  of  Poland,  from  its  beginning  (1565) 
to  its  suppression  (1660),  studiously  avoided  the 
Unitarian  name.  Its  theology  was  originally  Arian 
and  Anabaptist;  but  after  it  had  yielded  to  the 
personal  influence  of  Faustus  Socinus,  its  (unoffi¬ 
cial)  standard  of  doctrine  was  a  manual  usually 
styled  the  Racovian  Catechism  (1605).  At  Amster¬ 
dam,  by  the  issue  (begun  1665)  of  the  Library  of  the 
Polish  Brethren,  the  Unitarian  name  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  Western  Europe.  In  England  it  was  first 
used  by  Thomas  Firmin,  a  philanthropic  mercer, 
under  whose  auspices  appeared  A  Brief  History  of 
the  Unitarians,  called  also  Socinians  (1687).  Fir¬ 
min  (died  1697),  a  Sabellian,  meditated  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  Unitarian  societies,  the  members  of  which 
were  to  be  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  In  1706,  Thomas  Emlyn,  a  Presbyterian  divine 
of  Arian  views,  fined  and  imprisoned  at  Dublin  for 
denying  the  Deity  of  Christ,  published  A  Vindica¬ 
tion  of  the  Worship  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  on  Uni¬ 
tarian  Principles.  He  preached  for  a  few  years  to  a 
small  congregation  in  London  at  Cutlers’  Hall.  At 
his  death  (l741)he  had  outlived  his  movement.  In  1774 
Theophilus  Lindsey,  who  had  resigned  (1773)  theliv- 
ing  of  Catterick,  Yorkshire,  opened  a  chapel  in  Essex 
Street,  Strand,  revising  the  Prayer-book  to  suit  the 
exclusive  worship  of  the  Father.  This  was  the  sig¬ 
nal  for  the  severance  of  the  Unitarians  from  other 
Nonconformists  as  a  distinct  religious  body.  Influ¬ 
ential  congregations  of  English  Presbyterians,  and 
the  small  body  of  Old  General  Baptists,  had  become 
permeated  with  Arian  views,  and  were  largely  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  further  step.  The  ablest  theologian  of 
the  party  was  Joseph  Priestley,  the  distinguished 
chemist,  originally  an  Independent.  In  1791  Lind¬ 
sey  and  Priestley  founded  a  Unitarian  Society,  the 
basis  of  which,  designed  to  exclude  Arianism,  was 
formulated  by  Thomas  Belsham.  In  1825  the  Brit¬ 
ish  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association  was  organ¬ 
ized  on  a  wider  basis.  The  Welsh  Unitarians  have 
a  similar  history  to  those  of  England.  The  few 
congregations  in  Scotland,  except  Edinburgh,  are 
results  of  mission  work  in  the  present  century.  In 
Ireland  the  Unitarians  have  retained  Presbvterian 
government.  Refusal  to  subscribe  the  Westminster 
Confession  excluded  the  Antrim  Presbytery  from 
the  General  Synod  in  1726.  In  1826  a  member  of 
that  presbytery,  William  Bruce,  D.  D.,  avowedhim- 
self  a  Unitarian  in  print.  In  1830  a  further  seces¬ 
sion  from  the  main  body  of  Presbyterians,  headed 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.  ®,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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by  Henry  Montgomery,  LL.  D.,  formed  the  Remon¬ 
strant  Synod.  These  and  some  other  bodies,  num¬ 
bering  forty  congregations,  are  united  in  the 
Association  of  Irish  Non-subscribing  Presbyterians 
(1835).  In  the  United  States  the  Unitarians  sprang 
from  the  Congregational  body.  King’s  Chapel  in 
Boston,  the  oldest  Episcopal  church  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  adopted  a  prayer-book  on  Lindsey’s  plan  in 
1785,  and  became  Congregational  in  1787.  Its  then 
minister,  James  Freeman,  D.  D.,  was  the  first 
avowed  Unitarian  preacher  in  America.  Channing 
came  out  as  a  Unitarian  in  1815.  His  Baltimore 
sermon  (1819)  marks  the  cleavage  between  the  Uni¬ 
tarian  and  orthodox  sections  of  the  Congregational 
body.  In  Boston  the  Unitarians  are  a  power,  and 
they  show  great  vitality  in  other  parts  of  the  States. 
They  have  divinity  schools  at  Cambridge,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Harvard  University,  and  at  Meadville, 
Pennsylvania.  Some  important  bodies  approxi¬ 
mate  to  them  in  their  views  of  the  Godhead.  The 
Universalists  are  the  nearest  of  these;  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  a  Baptist  body,  the  Christian  Disciples,  and 
the  Hicksite  section  of  the  Quakers,  are  all  more 
or  less  Unitarian  in  theology.  [Unitarianism.] 

(2)  A  general  term  for  all  non-Trinitarian  Chris¬ 
tians,  whether  they  have  themselves  used  the  name 
or  not.  Some  of  the  ante-Nicene  Fathers,  the  Sa- 
bellians,  Arius  and  his  followers,  the  Photinians, 
&c.,  have  been  included  in  this  designation.  At  the 
Reformation  period  Servetus  and  others,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  Faustus  Socinus  and  his  school,  are  thus 
described  by  later  writers.  In  England,  Bartholo¬ 
mew  Legate,  the  last  person  burned  at  Smithfield 
(1612) ;  John  Bidle,  who  gathered  a  London  congre¬ 
gation  during  the  Commonwealth  ;  Samuel  Clarke, 
D.  D.,  whose  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (1712) 
had  a  powerful  influence,  have  all  been  reckoned 
Unitarians;  and  the  name  has  been  applied  to 
writers  like  Milton,  Locke,  and  Newton. 

(3)  Any  non-Christian  monotheist.  The  Jews  are 
sometimes  called  Unitarians  ;  and  Wesley  uses  the 
expression  “  Unitarian  fiend”  in  his  Hymn  for  the 
Mahometans. 

2.  Philos,  {pi.) :  A  name  for  a  special  class  of 
Realists. 

“The  Realists  or  Substantialists  are  again  divided  into 
Dualists,  and  into  Unitarians  or  Monists,  according  as 
they  are,  or  are  not,  contented  with  the  testimony  of  con¬ 
sciousness  to  the  ultimate  duplicity  of  subject  and  object 
in  perception.” — Hamilton:  Metaphysics,  i.  295. 

B.  Ms  adjective : 

1.  Theol.,  Church  Hist.,  dec. :  Pertaining  to  or  con¬ 
nected  with  Unitarians,  in  the  several  senses  de¬ 
fined  above.  . 

2.  Philos. :  Holding  the  unity  of  subject  and  ob¬ 
ject  in  perception. 

3.  Polit.:  Favoring  a  plan  of  union.  In  conti¬ 
nental  politics  first  used  of  the  party  in  favor  of  a 
united  Italy  ;  then  applied  in  the  case  of  Germany, 
the  Slavs,  &c. 

U-nl-tar -i-an-i§m,  s.  [Eccles.Lat.  &Ger .  unit  a- 
rismus;  Fr.  unitarisme;  Ital.  unitarismo,  unita- 
resimo,  unitarianesimo ;  Wei.  undodiaeth .] 

Theology  and  Church  History : 

1.  A  collective  name  for  the  views  of  Unitarians. 

Unitarians  have  no  formulated  test  of  membership, 
and  have  always  shown  great  varieties  of  opinion. 
The  Arian  school  has  little  influence,  except  in  Ire¬ 
land.  The  Socinian  theology,  with  its  worship  of 
Christ,  has  never  been  completely  adopted  in  Great 
Britain  or  America.  Priestley's  Unitarianism  in¬ 
cluded  a  determinist  philosophy  and  a  strong  ele¬ 
ment  of  supernaturalism.  The  return  to  a  spiritual 
philosophy  was  initiated  by  Channing.  Manjr  of  his 
followers,  influenced  by  Emerson  and  Parker,  have 
done  their  best  to  relieve  Christianity  of  its  super¬ 
natural  ingredients.  All  own  a  spiritual  allegiance 
to  Christ,  though  varying  as  to  the  nature  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  1ns  authority.  Appealing  to  Scripture  as  a 
witness  for  their  views,  Unitarians  have  generally 
limited  revelation  to  the  communication  of  spirit¬ 
ual  data.  They  reject  a  substitutionary  atonement, 
and  are  usually  advocates  of  a  universal  restora¬ 
tion.  _  .  . 

2.  The  Unitarian  cause.  Unitarianism  as  an  or¬ 
ganized  interest  has  never  taken  large  proportions, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate  its  actual  strength.  It 
has  produced  a  number  of  influential  men,  far  in 
excess  of  its  denominational  importance;  and  the 
stress  which  it  lays  on  individuality,  while  checking 
its  progress,  has  added  to  its  power.  By  the  Toler¬ 
ation  Act  (1689)  the  open  preaching  of  Unitarian¬ 
ism  was  forbidden  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  a 
legal  disability  not  removed  till  1813  (in  Ireland, 
1817). 

u-ni-tar'-l-g.n-lze,  V.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  Unitarian; 
- ize .]  To  cause  to  conform  to  Unitarianism. 

u -mt-A-ry,  a.  [Eng.  unit;  -ary.']  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  a  unit. 

unitary-theory,  s. 

Chem. :  A  term  applied  by  Gerhardt  to  the  system 
of  chemistry  in  which  the  molecules  of  all  bodies 
are  compared,  as  to  their  magnitude,  with  one  unit 


molecule — water  for  example — and  all  chemical 
reactions  are,  as  far  as  possible,  reduced  to  one 
typical  form  of  reaction — namely,  double  decompo¬ 
sition  . 


u-nlte  ,  *u-nyte,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  unitus,  pa.  par. 
of  unio=to  unite,  from  Mmts=one.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  combine  or  conjoin,  so  as  to  form  into  one; 
to  make  to  be  one,  and  no  longer  separate ;  to  in¬ 
corporate  into  one. 

“  Unite 
Your  troops.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  7. 

2.  To  connect,  conjoin,  or  bring  together  by  some 
tie  or  bond,  legal  or  other;  to  join  in  interest, 
affection,  fellowship,  or  the  like;  to  associate,  to 
couple,  to  conjoin. 

“  Hymen  did  our  hands 
Unite  commutual.”  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

3.  To  cause  to  adhere;  to  connect  or  join  to¬ 
gether;  to  attach. 

“The  peritonaeum,  which  is  a  dry  body,  may  be  united 
with  the  musculous  flesh.” — Wiseman:  Surgery. 


4.  To  make  to  agree;  to  bring  into  a  state  of 
agreement  or  uniformity ;  to  render  uniform. 

“The  king  proposed  nothing  more  than  to  unite  his 
kingdom  in  one  form  of  worship.” — Clarendon. 

B.  Intransitive: 


1.  To  become  one;  to  become  incorporated;  to 
grow  together ;  to  become  attached,  conjoined,  or 
consolidated  ;  to  combine,  to  coalesce. 

2.  To  join  in  an  act;  to  combine,  to  concur;  to 
act  in  union. 

u-nit-ed,  pa.  par.  or  adj.  [Unite,  v.]  Joined 
together,  combined,  made  one ;  allied,  conjoint, 
harmonious ;  in  union. 

“  The  men  who  followed  his  banner  were  supposed  to  be 
not  less  numerous  than  all  the  Macdonalds  and  Macleans 
united.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

IT  The  word  “  United  ”  forms  part  of  the  names  of 
various  sects  appearing  in  the  Registrar-General’s 
Return,  as,  the  United  Christian  Army,  the  United 
Christian  Church,  the  United  Evangelical  Church 
ot  Germany,  the  United  Free  Methodist  Church. 

United  Brethren,  s.  pi.  [Moravians.] 

United  Christian  Party,  s.  A  political  party  in 
the  U.  S.,  which  held  its  first  national  convention  at 
Rock  Island,  Ill.,  May  1, 1900.  It  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  declaring  the  purpose  of  the  organization  to  be 
the  application  of  the  “  Christ  principle  in  State 
and  Nation.”  J.  F.  R.  Leonard,  of  Iowa,  and  D.  L. 
Martin,  of  Pa.,  its  first  nominees  for  President  and 
Vice-President,  received  1,059  votes,  Nov.  6,  1900. 


United  Greeks,  s.  pi. 

Church  Hist. :  A  comprehensive  name  including 
all  those  who  follow  the  Greek  rite,  and  at  the  same 
time  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Pope. 
These  are  (1)  the  Melchites  (q.  v.)  in  the  East,  (2)  the 
Ruthenians  (q.  v.),  (3)  the  Greek  Catholics  of  Italy, 
whose  clergy  are  allowed  to  marry  when  in  minor 
orders,  and  continue  in  the  married  state  after  they 
are  priests,  but  are  forbidden,  under  pain  of  deposi¬ 
tion,  to  contract  a  second  marriage.  These  Greeks, 
about30,000  in  number,  have  three  seminaries,  each 
with  a  resident  Greek  bishop  to  ordain  the  priests, 
but  otherwise  they  are  subject  to  the  bishop  in 
whose  diocese  they  live.  (4)  The  Catholics  of  the 
Greco-Roumaic  rite  in  Hungary  and  Siebenburgen, 
who  number  about  900,000,  and  form  an  ecclesiastical 
province.  Their  secular  clergy  are  married. 


United  Irishmen,  s.pl. 

Hist. :  A  secret  society  formed  in  1791  by  Theobald 
Wolfe  Tone,  having  for  its  object  the  establishment 
of  a  republic  in  Ireland.  Being  arrested,  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  death  by  a  military  commission,  he  com¬ 
mitted  suicide  (Nov.,  1798). 


United  Kingdom,  s. 


Geog.  <£  Hist. :  The  name  adopted  on  Jan.  1, 1801, 
when  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  united. 


United  Presbyterian  Church,  s. 


Eccles.  &  Church  Hist.:  The  third  in  point  of 
magnitude  and  importance  among  the  Presbyterian 
denominations  in  Scotland,  the  two  in  advance  of 
it  in  point  of  numbers  being  the  Established  and 
the  Free  Churches.  It  was  formed  by  the  union  be¬ 
tween  the  Secession  and  the  Relief  bodies  on  May 
13, 1847.  Its  tenets  are  essentially  those  of  the  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith,  with  modifications  needful  to  adapt 
it  to  the  views  of  its  ministers  as  to  the  relation  of 
the  civil  magistrate  to  the  church  and  religious  tol¬ 
eration.  Nearly  all  its  office-bearers  are  opposed  to 
the  principle  of  establishments,  but  latitude  of  be¬ 
lief  on  the  subject  is  permitted,  and  a  minority  hold 
the  opposite  view.  In  May,  1876,  the  United  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  made  a  friendly  disseverance  of  its 
congregations  south  of  the  Tweed  that  these  might 
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unite  with  the  English  Presbyterian  Church  t  >  con¬ 
stitute  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England.  [Pres- 
byterian,  B.l  At  the  end  of  1886  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  consisted  of  32  presbyteries, 
546  congregations,  and  82,063  communicants,  and 
had  a  revenue  of  £317,955  17s.  lid.  It  has  foreign 
missions  in  the  West  Indies,  in  South  Africa,  &c.,in 
India,  China,  and  Japan. 

United  Provinces,  s. 

Geog.  &  Hist.:  The  provinces  of  Guelderland, 
Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  and  Friesland,  which 
united  in  1579,  and  became  the  nucleus  of  the 
Dutch  Republic. 

United  States,  s.  pi.  The  forty-five  states  of 
North  America,  composing  the  Federal  Republic, 
together  with  four  organized  territories,  the  Indian 
Territory,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  extends 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  east  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  on  the  west,  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
on  the  north  to  the  Republic  of  Mexico  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south.  The  distance  across 
the  United  States  from  east  to  west,  through  the 
center,  is  about 2,600 miles,  and  from  north  to  south 
about  1,600  miles.  The  shortest  distance  between 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is 
about  800  miles. 

The  high  mountains  and  plateaus  of  the  United 
States  are  in  the  western  part.  There  the  mining 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  raising  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  constitute  the  leading  occupations  of  the 
people. 

The  plains,  prairies,  slopes,  and  lowlands  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  great  highland  region  eastward  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  are  remarkable  for  their  fertile 
soil,  which  produces  immense  crops  of  grain,  cot¬ 
ton,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 

The  valleys  of  the  Pacific  slope  are  noted  for  their 
mild,  genial  climate  and  their  great  yield  of  wheat., 
fruits,  and  vegetables, 

Coal  and  iron  are  mined  extensively  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  variety  and  importance  of  the  products  and 
industries  of  this  country  are  duo  principally  to  its 
vast  extent  of  territory  and  its  great  diversity  of 
soil,  elevation,  and  climate. 

Its  increase  in  population,  wealth,  and  power  is 
unsurpassed.  A  century  ago  there  were  but  thir¬ 
teen  states,  containing  less  than  4,000,000  inhabit¬ 
ants.  Now  there  are  forty-five  states,  five  terri¬ 
tories  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  a  total 
population  of  more  than  65,000,000.  A  territory  is 
under  the  control  of  the  General  Government  of  the 
United  States,  until  it  is  admitted  into  the  Union 
as  a  state  by  Congress.  The  original  thirteen 
states  were  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  The  first 
states  admitted  after  them  were  Kentucky,  Ver¬ 
mont,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Louisiana,  Indiana,  and 
Mississippi. 

The  first  colonies  in  the  region  now  called  the 
U nited  States  were  established  by  the  English  in  V ir- 
ginia,  in  1607 ;  by  the  Dutch,  in  New  York,  in  1613; 
and  by  the  Pilgrims,  in  Massachusetts,  in  1620.  All 
were  subject  to  Great  Britain  from  1664  to  1776, 
when  the  thirteen  colonies  declared  themselves  free 
and  independent  states. 

Each  state  has  its  own  constitution,  laws,  legisla¬ 
ture,  and  governor,  while  all  the  states  are  united 
under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States.  A  state  is  entitled  to  be  represented  in  the 
United  States  Senate  by  two  senators,  and  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  one  member  for  every 
154,325  inhabitants.  Every  state  is  entitled  to,  at 
least,  one  member.  A  territory  may  send  a  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  House,  but  he  has  no  vote.  There  are 
at  present  90  senators  and  359  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  states  which  have 
the  largest  representation  in  the  House  are  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Illinois.  The  states 
and  territories  of  the  United  States  have  legisla¬ 
tures  consisting  of  two  houses  similar  to  those  of 
Congress,  elected  by  the  people.  They  are  divided 
into  counties,  which  are,  in  some  cases,  subdivided 
into  townships.  The  divisions  of  Louisiana  corre¬ 
sponding  to  counties  are  called  parishes.  The  high¬ 
est  officials  in  a  state  are  the  Governor,  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Attorney-General, 
and  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Towns  and  villages 
are  collections  of  houses  and  inhabitants.  Cities 
have  certain  rights  and  privileges  not  possessed  by 
towns  and  villages.  The  affairs  of  a  city  are  usu¬ 
ally  controlled  by  its  mayor  and  common  council  or 
aldermen.  A  county  seat  is  the  chief  town  in  which 
the  official  business  of  the  county  is  conducted. 

The  general  government  comprises  three  depart¬ 
ments,  the  legislative,  the  judicial,  and  the  execu¬ 
tive.  It  has  control  of  all  matters  pertaining  to 
commerce  and  treaties  with  foreign  countries,  the 
army  and  navy,  the  declaration  of  war,  the  post- 
offices,  and  the  coining  of  money. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  Congress, 
which  consists  of  the  Senate  (composed  of  two 
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unitedly 

senators  from  each  state,  chosen  by  the  state  legis¬ 
lature  for  six  years;  the  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  is  the  president  of  the  senate),  and 
House  of  Representatives.  Congress  hold  its  ses¬ 
sions  in  Washington.  The  session  of  Congress 
begins  on  the  first  Monday  in  December  of  each 
year.  A  law-  cannot  take  effect  unless  passed  by 
both  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  and 
approved  by  the  President.  If,  however,  he  dis¬ 
approve  a  measure  which  has  been  passed  by  both 
houses  of  Congress,  it  may  become  a  law  on  being 
repassed  by  two-thirds  of  each  house,  or  if  he  neg¬ 
lect  to  sign  a  bill  for  ten  days  it  becomes  a  law. 

The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  interprets  the  laws.  The  Supreme 
Court  consists  of  a  chief-justice  and  eight  associate 
justices,  all  appointed  for  life  by  the  president 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  President, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  execute  or  enforce  the  laws.  He 
is  elected  for  four  years.  The  President  and  Vice- 
President  are  elected  by  a  number  of  electors, 
called  the  electoral  college,  chosen  by  the  people 
of  the  states,  or  their  legislatures.  Each  state  is 
entitled  to  a  number  of  electors,  equal  to  the  whole 
number  of  senators  and  representatives  to  which  it 
is  entitled  in  Congress.  Incase  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  President,  it  shall  be  filled  by  the  Vice- 
President.  If  there  be  no  Vice-President,  the  law 
of  1886  vests  the  succession  in  those  members  of 
the  cabinet  who  are  constitutionally  eligible,  in 
the  following  order:  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Secretary  of  W ar,  Attorney-General. 
Postmaster-General,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

IF  Public  Domain  of  the  United  States:  The  terri¬ 
torial  area  of  the  United  States  is  about  4,000,000 
square  miles,  the  land  surface  being  estimated  at 
3,586,006  square  miles.  In  1800  the  public  domain 
consisted  of  404,955  square  miles,  or  259,171,787  acres. 
To  this  was  added,  by  purchase  from  France,  in 
1802,  the  colony  of  Louisiana-  This  purchase  in¬ 
cluded  portions  of  the  States  of  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  south  of  the  thirty-first  parallel,  the 
entire  area  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  and  Oregon,  all  of  Minnesota  west  of  the 
Missouri  River,  all  of  Kansas  except  a  small  por¬ 
tion  west  of  the  100th  meridian  and  south  of  the 
Arkansas  River,  all  of  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho, 
Washington,  and  Indian  Territory,  with  a  part  of 
Wyoming  and  Colorado. 

The  cost,  according  to  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty,  was  60,000,000  francs,  or  $15,000,000  in  money 
and  stocks.  The  interest  on  stocks  to  the  time  of 
redemption  was  $8,529,353.  The  United  States  as¬ 
sumed,  also,  the  payment  of  certain  claims  of 
American  citizens  against  France,  amounting  to 
$3,738,208,  making  a  total  expenditure  of  $27,267,521. 
For  this  sum  the  Government  acquired  a  title  to 
1,182,752  square  miles  of  territory,  or  756,961,280  acres 
at  3f  cents  per  acre.  The  next  acquisition  was  the 
purchase  of  Florida  from  Spain,  in  1819,  for  $5,000,000. 
This  purchase  added  to  the  public  domain  59,267 
square  miles,  or  37,981,520  acres  at  17^  cents  per 
acre. 

The  next  acquisition  was  by  cession  from  Mexico, 
in  1848,  of  the  States  of  California  and  Nevada,  a 
part  of  Colorado,  and  the  Territories  of  Utah,  Ari¬ 
zona,  and  New  Mexico.  By  this  transaction  there 
were  added  to  the  public  domain  522,568  square  miles, 
or  334,443,520  acres,  at  a  cost  of  $15,000,000,  or  4)4 
cents  per  acre.  The  area  of  the  United  States  was 
still  further  increased  by  the  admission  of  Texas  to 
the  Union  in  1845.  The  territory  thus  acquired 
amounted  to  167,865,600  acres.  This  increase  of  ter¬ 
ritory  was  consummated  after  a  war  with  the  sister 
republic  of  Mexico. 

The  next  addition  was  that  of  Alaska,  containing 
572,500  square  miles,  purchased  from  Russia  for 
$7,200,000  in  1867. 

Then  came  the  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  Is¬ 
lands  in  1898,  by  which  7,629  square  miles  were 
added  to  our  territory. 

By  the  peace  protocol  signed  by  representatives 
of  the  United  States  and  Spain  at  Washington,  Aug, 
12, 1898,  it  was  provided  as  a  condition  to  prelimi¬ 
nary  peace  that  Porto  Rico  and  other  Spanish 
islands  in  the  West  Indies  and  an  island  in  the 
Ladrones  should  be  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and 
that  a  treaty  of  peace  should  determine  the  con¬ 
trol,  etc.,  of  the  Philippines.  [Protocol.]  The 
peace-treaty  was  signed  by  the  commissioners  of 
the  two  countries  at  Paris,  Dec.  10,  1898,  and  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  cession  to  the  United  States  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  in  addition  to  those  named  in 
the  protocol.  The  area  of  the  Philippines  is  120,000 
square  miles,  and  that  of  Porto  Rico  3,520  square 
miles.  The  island  (Guam)  in  the  Ladrones  and 
the  small  Spanish  islands  in  the  West  Indies  con¬ 
tain  about  500  square  miles,  which,  together  with 
the  Philippines  and  Porto  R1C9,  make  about  124,000 
square  miles  additional  territory  of  the  United 
States. 

p-nlt-ed'-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  united;  - ly .]  In  a 
united  manner ;  in  union;  conjointly;  jointly. 
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*U-nl’-tion,  s.  [Unite,  u.]  The  act  of  uniting ; 
the  state  or  condition  of  being  united. 

“Parts  separated  and  disjointed  are  to  be  brought 
together  gently  and  equally,  that  they  may  touch  one 
another,  and  so  be  prepared  for  unition.” — Wiseman:  Sur¬ 
gery,  bk.  v.,  ch.  i. 

u  -nlt-lve,  a.  [Eng.  unit(e),  v.;  -ive.]  Having 
the  power  or  quality  of  uniting ;  causing  or  tending 
to  unite ;  producing  or  promoting  union. 

“That  can  be  nothing  else  but  the  unitive  way  of  reli¬ 
gion,  which  consists  of  the  contemplation  and  love  of 
God.” — Norris, 

u’-nit-ive-ly,  adv.  [English  unitive;  -ly.]  In  a 
united  or  unitive  manner.  ( Cudworth .) 

u-nit-ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  unit;  -ize.J  To  reduce  to 
a  unit  or  to  one ;  to  unify. 

u'-nit-y,  *u-ni-te,  *u-ni-tee,  *u-ni-tie,  *u-ny- 
te,  s.  [Fr.  units,  from  Lat.  unitatem,  accus.  of  uni- 
tas,  from  wmts=one.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  one;  oneness, 
singleness,  as  opposed  to  plurality. 

“The  unity  of  God  is  a  true  and  real,  not  figurative 
unity.’’ — Clarke:  On  the  Attributes,  prop.  3. 

2.  Concord,  agreement,  harmony ;  oneness  of  sen¬ 
timent,  affection,  or  the  like. 

“How  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell 
together  in  unity.” — Psalm  cxxxiii.  1. 

3.  Uniformity,  harmony,  agreement. 

“To  the  avoiding  of  dissention  it  availeth  much  that 
there  be  among  them  an  unity  as  well  in  ceremonies  as  in 
doctrine.” — Hooker. 

IT  At  unity :  At  one ;  in  accord. 

“  The  King  and  the  Commons  were  now  at  unity.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

4.  The  principle  by  which  a  uniform  tenor  of 
story  and  propriety  of  representation  is  preserved 
in  literary  and  dramatic  compositions  ;  conformity 
in  a  composition  to  such  principle ;  a  reference  to 
some  one  purpose  or  leading  idea  in  all  the  parts  of 
a  discourse  or  composition.  In  the  Greek  drama 
the  three  unities  required  were  those  of  action,  of 
time ,  and  of  place.  This  so-called  Aristotelian  law 
of  unity  required  that  there  should  be  no  shifting 
of  the  scene  from  place  to  place,  that  the  whole 
series  of  events  should  be  such  as  might  occur 
within  the  space  of  a  single  day,  and  that  nothing 
should  be  admitted  irrelevant  to  the  development 
of  the  single  plot. 

“  The  unities  of  time,  place,  and  action  are  exactly 
observed.” — Dryden:  All  for  Love.  (Pref.) 

*5.  A  gold  coin  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  [Unite, 
s.,  2.] 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Art:  That  proper  balance  of  composition  or 
color  in  a  work  of  art  which  produces  a  perfectly 
harmonious  effect,  and  to  which  all  the  parts  of 
the  work  conduce. 

2.  Law: 

(1)  (See  extract.) 

“  Unity  of  possession  is  a  joint  possession  of  two  rights 
by  several  titles.  For  example,  I  take  a  lease  of  land 
from  one  upon  a  certain  rent ;  afterward  I  buy  the  fee- 
simple.  This  is  an  unity  of  possession,  whereby  the  lease 
is  extinguished ;  by  reason  that  I,  who  had  before  the 
occupation  only  for  my  rent,  am  become  lord  of  the  same, 
and  am  to  pay  my  rent  to  none.” — Cowel. 

(2)  The  holding  of  the  same  estate  in  undivided 
shares  by  two  or  more ;  joint  tenancy. 

3.  Math.:  An  entire  collection  considered  as  a 
single  thing.  Thus,  20  feet,  considered  as  a  single 
distance,  is  unity ;  1  foot  is  the  unit  of  the  expres¬ 
sion.  The  number  1,  when  unconnected  with  any¬ 
thing  else,  is  generally  called  unity. 

y-niv -y-lent,  a.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  Lat.  valens,  pr. 
par.  of  valeo=  to  be  worth.] 

Chem.:  Equivalent  to  one  unit  of  any  standard, 
specially  to  one  atom  of  hydrogen.  [Monad,  II.  l.J 

u -nl-valve,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  Eng.  valve.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  only  one  valve,  as  a  shell  or 
pericarp. 

B.  As  substantive ; 

Zobl. :  A  popular  name  for  any  of  the  Gasteropoda 
(q.  v.)  inclosed  in  a  univalve  shell,  which  may  be 
regarded  essentially  as  a  cone,  the  apex  of  which  is 
more  or  less  oblique.  In  the  simplest  form  the  con¬ 
ical  shape  is  retained  without  any  alteration,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  common  limpet.  In  the  majority 
of  instances  univalves  have  the  conical  shell  con¬ 
siderably  elongated,  so  as  to  form  a  tube,  which 
may  retain  this  shape,  but  is  usually  coiled  up  into 
a  spiral,  and  this  latter  form  may  be  regarded  as 
the  typical  shell  of  the  Gasteropoda.  In  some  (as 
in  Yermetus)  the  coils  or  whorls  are  hardly  in  con¬ 
tact,  but  more  commonly  they  are  so  amalgamated 
that  the  inner  side  of  each  convolution  is  formed 
by  the  preexisting  whorl.  When  the  whorls  are 


coiled  round  a  central  axis  in  the  same  plane,  the 
shell  is  said  to  be  discoidal,  as  in  Planorbis  (q.  v.) ; 
but,  in  most  cases,  they 
are  wound  obliquely 
round  the  axis,  and  the 
shell  is  termed  tur- 
reted,  trochoid,  or  tur- 
binated,  fusiform,  &c. 

The  animal  withdraws 
into  its  shell  by  a  re¬ 
tractile  muscle,  which 
passes  into  the  foot  or 
is  attached  to  the  oper¬ 
culum,  its  scar  or  im¬ 
pression  being  placed 
i  n  the  Spiral  Uni¬ 
valves,  upon  the  colu¬ 
mella.  In  the  Marine 
Univalves  two  import¬ 
ant  variations  exist  in 
the  form  of  the  mouth 
of  the  shell.  In  one 
group,  the  Holostoma- 
ta  (q.  v.),  it  is  unbrok¬ 
en  and  entire,  and 
these  animals  live  for 
the  most  part  on  vege¬ 
table  food ;  in  the  other 
group,  the  Siphonos- 
tomata  (q.v.),  which  are  mainly  carnivorous,  the 
aperture  of  the  shell  is  notched  in  front.  The  shell 
figured  is  fusiform;  the  apix  (a)  mammillated; 
the  whorls  (w)  ventricose,  strongly  ribbed  or  corru¬ 
gated,  with  discontinuous  varices  (v) ,  and  distinct 
sutures  (su) ;  the  columella  (i)  is  denticulated ;  the 
outer  lip  (o)  is  internally  plicato-dentate ;  the  body- 
whorls  (b  w)  are  large,  and  the  aperture  (a) 
ovately  elliptical ;  a  c  and  p  c  mark  the  anterior 
and  posterior  canals  respectively. 

“  This  class  [Gasteropoda]  includes  all  those  mollus¬ 
cous  animals  which  are  known  as  Univalves ,  such  as 
Land-snails,  Sea-snails,  Whelks,  Limpets,  &c.” — NichoU 
son:  Palceont.,  ii.  1. 

u’-ni-valved,  a.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  Eng.  valued.] 
Having  only  one  valve  ;  univalve  ;  univalvular. 

u-ni-val'-vii-lyr,  a.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  Eng.  val¬ 
vular.]  Having  but  a  single  valve ;  univalve. 

u-ni-ver-sal,  *u-ni-ver-sall,  a.  &  s.  [French 

universel,  from  Lat.  wniuersat  is = pertaining  to  the 
whole,  from  universum=the  whole,  prop.  neut. 
sing,  of  amversMs^combined  into  a  whole:  u nus— 
one,  and  versus,  pa.  par.  of  verto=to  turn;  O.  Fr., 
Sp.,  &  Port,  universal.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  General;  pertaining  or  extending  to  or  compre¬ 
hending  the  whole  number,  quantity,  or  space  ;  per¬ 
taining  to  or  pervading  the  whole  ;  all-embracing, 
all-reaching. 

“And  there  is  an  universal  obligation  upon  all  men  to 
obey  them.” — Leighton:  Com.  on  1  Peter  ii. 

2.  Constituted  or  considered  as  a  whole  entire; 
whole,  total. 

“Sole  monarch  of  the  universal  earth.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  2. 

3.  Comprising  all  the  particulars ;  general. 

“  From  things  particular 
She  doth  abstract  the  universal  kinds.” 

Davies:  Immort.  of  the  Soul. 

II.  Logic:  Comprising  particulars,  or  all  the  par¬ 
ticulars. 

“The  appellations  that  be  universal,  and  common  to 
many  things,  are  not  always  given  to  all  the  particulars.’* 
—Hobbes:  Human  Nature,  ch.  v. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  whole;  the  system  of  the 
universe. 

“To  what  end  had  the  angel  been  set  to  keep  the 
entrance  into  paradise  after  Adam’s  expulsion,  if  the  uni¬ 
versal  had  been  paradise  ?” — Raleigh:  Hist,  of  the  World. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Logic:  A  universal  proposition  (q.  v.)» 

“  As  for  singular  propositions  (viz.,  those  whose  sub¬ 
ject  is  either  a  proper  name,  or  a  common  term  with  a 
singular  sign)  they  are  reckoned  as  Universals,  because 
in  them  we  speak  of  the  whole  of  a  subject.” — Whatelyi 
Logic,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  §  2. 

2.  Philosophy  (pi.):  Universal  concepts ;  general 
notions  or  ideas  predicable  of  many ;  concepts  em¬ 
bracing  that  which  by  its  nature  has  a  fitness  or 
capacity  to  be  in  many. 

(1)  Platonic  ideas ;  archetypal  forms  existing  in 
the  divine  mind,  and  forming  the  pattern  according 
to  which  each  individual  of  kind  has  been  created. 
These  have  been  called  also  Metaphysical,  or,  in  the 
language  of  the  Schools,  universalia  ante  rem. 

(2)  Certain  common  natures,  which,  one  in  them¬ 
selves.  are  diffused  among  or  shared  in  by  many ;  as 
rationality,  which  is  common  to  all  men.  These  are 
called  Physical  Universals,  or  universalia  in  re. 
[Nominalism,  Realism,  3.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  ymidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g6,  pot. 

Or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian.  £e,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


universal-agent 


4307 


university 


should  count  180°  east  and  180°  west;  so  that  in 
fu  ture  all  maps  will  be  constructed  on  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  ships  of  every  nation  meeting  at  sea,  will 
find  themselves  in  the  same  degree  of  longitude. 
[Universal-time.] 
universal-proposition,  s. 

Logic :  A  proposition  in  which  the  predicate  is 
said  of  the  whole  of  the  subject:  Thus,  All  tyrants 
are  miserable,  is  a  universal  affirmative  proposi¬ 
tion  (having  the  symbol  A) ;  No  miser  is  rich,  is  a 


America  than  in  England.  In  18127  a  division  arose 
among  the  American  Universalists  concerning  pun¬ 
ishment  after  death,  some  asserting  it  to  be  limited, 
while  others  denied  it  altogether.  Some  separated 
from  the  main  body  and  called  themselves  .‘The 
Massachusetts  Association  of  Restorationists. 
Most  of  them  afterward  joined  the  Free- \v  ill  bap¬ 
tists  or  the  Unitarians,  while  the  others  returned  to 
the  main  body.  In  1840  the  whole  sect  divided  into 
two,  the  Impartialists  and  the  Restorationists. 
But  Universalism  is  also  held  by  many  members  of 


[3)  General  notions  framed  by  the  intellect  and  longitude,  since  Paris  is  2°  20'  east  of  Greenwich,  their  doctrine  from  Scripture,  quoting  in  support 
predicable  of  many  things  on  the  ground  of  their  The  conference  decided  that  this  anomaly  should  of  it  Matt.  xxv.  46,  John  xvii.  d,  1  Uor.  rail. 

possessing  common  properties,  e.  g.,  animal,  which  be  abolished,  and  thatlongitude  should  be  reckoned  ii.  10,  Eph.  l.  10,  Col.  l.  19,  2U,  ana  i  lim.  iv.  iu 
may  be  predicated  of  a  man,  a  lion,  a  bird,  a  fish,  only  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  and  that  it  Universalism  is  better  known ^as  _a aroso 
&c.  These  are  Logical  Universals,  or  universalia 
post  rem. 

f(4)  The  predicables.  [Predicable.] 

“  Abelard  was  silent  until  the  question  of  Universals  was 
brought  forward,  and  then  suddenly  changing  from  a 
disciple  to  an  antagonist,  he  harassed  the  old  man  with 
such  rapidity  and  unexpectedness  of  assault  that  William 
[of  Champeaux]  confessed  himself  defeated  and  retracted 
his  opinion.” — G.  H.  Lewes :  Hist.  Philos,  (ed.  1880),  ii.  16. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  universal  and  gen¬ 
eral,  see  General. 

universal-agent,  s. 

Law :  An  agent  authorized  to  do  for  a  principal 
all  the  acts  which  the  latter  can  lawfully  delegate. 

Such  devolution  of  authority  very  rarely  fakes 
place.  (Story:  Agency.) 

universal-chuck,  s.  A  chuck  having  movable 
dogs  on  a  face-plate  to  adapt  them  to  grasp  objects 
of  varying  sizes. 

Universal  Church,  s. 

Theology:  The  Church  of  God  throughout  the 
world.  [Catholic.] 

universal-compass,  s.  A  compass  with  tubular 
legs  containing  extension-pieces,  which  may  be 
drawn  out  to  strike  a  large  circle,  and  fixed  at  the 
required  length  by  screws.  The  extension-pieces 
are  also  tubular,  each  receiving  either  leg  of  a 
small  bow-compass,  one  having  a  plain  point  and 
pen,  and  the  other  a  plain  point  and  pencil-holder ; 


universal  negative  proposition  (having  the  sym-  other  sects,  and  practically  by  all  Theists  strictly 
bol  O)  [See  also  examples  under  Universal,  II.  1.]  so  called, 
universal -religion  s  (2)  A  name  sometimes  given  to  Arminianism 

universal  religion,  s.  (q.  V.),  because  it  maintains  that  Christ  died  for 

Compar.  Relig.:  A  missionary  religion  (q.  v.) ;  a  all  men,  not  merely  for  the  elect.  [Calvinism.] 
faith  intended  to  be  preached  to  all  men,  as  dis-  (3)  The  doctrine  that  the  mission  of  Christ  was 
tinguished  from  a  tribal  or  national  cult.  ...  '  1J —  — 


to  all  men,  not  merely  to  the  Jews;  Paulinism 
(q.  v.). 

“The  Fourth  Gospel  again  ...  is  the  Gospel  of 
Universalism  in  the  highest  degree.” — Matthew  Arnold: 
God  and  the  Bible ,  229. 

2.  Compar.  Be lig.:  The  state  or  condition  of  em¬ 
bracing  or  being  suited  for  the  acceptance  of  all 
men.  [Universal-religion.] 

“The  denial  of  true  universalism  to  Islam  is  somewhat 
contradicted  by  the  fact  that  it  is  at  the  present  day 
Suffrage  which  accords  a  vote  to  every  spreading  more  than  either  Christianity  or  Buddhism.” 


“Of  universal  religions  there  are  at  most  only  three, 
and  Prof.  Kuenen  would  almost  seem  to  deny  the  right 
of  Islam  to  be  admitted  into  the  class.” — Athencsum,  Oct. 
14,  1882,  p.  482. 

universal-successor,  s. 

Scots  Law :  An  heir  who  succeeds  to  the  whole  of 
the  heritage  of  a  person  who  dies  intestate, 
universal- suffrage,  s. 

Hist  _ _ _  „ .  .  _ 

man  in  the  community.  It  is  called  in  France 
Plebiscite  (q.  v.).  In  England  it  was  the  first  point 
of  the  Charter  advocated  by  the  Chartists  in  1838 
and  the  subsequent  years.  In  this  country  suf 


these  are  used  as  parts  of  the  large  compass,  but  frage  is  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  laws  of  the 
both  may  be  withdrawn  and  used  independently  for  different  states.  Advocates  of  women’s  suffrage 

franchise  confined  to  men  is  not 


drawing  small  circles. 

universal- coupling,  s.  A  form  of  coupling  in 
which  the  parts  united  are  capable  of  assuming 
various  angular  relations  to  each  other.  A  gimbal- 

joint  is  a  familiar  instance.  _ ^ _ r _ _ 

universal-dial,  s.  A  dialby  which  the  hour  may  tionalConferencerhelfl’arWashington,I).C.,in  l883. 
bo  found  by  the  sun  in  any  part  of  the  world,  or  Universal  time  is  reckoned  from  mean  noon  at  the 


contend  that 
universal. 

universal-time,  s. 

Astron.,  &c.:  A  method  of  reckoning  time  for 
international  purposes,  agreed  on  by  the  Interna- 


under  any  elevation  of  the  pole, 

universal-instrument,  s. 

Astron. :  A  reflecting  instrument 
Prof.  Piazzi  Smyth. 


_a  _  invented  by 

It  is  a  sort  of  reflecting  circle, 


universal  prime-meridian  (q.  v.),  the  day  commenc¬ 
ing  at  midnight,  and  divided  into  twenty-four  (in¬ 
stead  of  into  two  portions  of  twelve)  hours  each. 
Local  time  will  still  be  used  for  local  purposes  ;  but 
the  method  of  fixing  it  will  be  changed.  Since  the 


— Athenceum,  Oct.  14,  1882,  p.  490. 

u-ni-ver'-sal_:fst,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  universal;  - ist .] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  whq  pretends  to  understand 
all  statements  or  propositions. 

“  For  a  modern  free-thinker  is  an  universalist  in  spec¬ 
ulation;  any  proposition  whatsoever  he’s  ready  to  decide; 
every  day  de  quolibet  ente,  as  our  author  here  professes. 
— Bentley:  On  Free  Thinking,  §  3. 

2.  Church  History :  ,  „  ,  ..  .  „ 

(1)  One  who  believes  in  the  final  salvation  of  all 
rational  beings. 

(2)  An  Arminian  (q.  v.).  , 

(3)  One  who  believes  that  the  mission  of  Jesus 
was  to  all  men  ;  not  to  the  Jews  only. 

“The  advanced  Universalist  means  to  indicate  that  the 
multitudes  of  the  heathen  world  may  be  brought  into 


in  which1  sTspirit-le'vel  with  aveiw  smalT  bubbTeTs  earth  is  divided  into  360°  and  the  day  into  24  hours,  Christianity  without  any  such  disruption 
so  placed  that  by  means  of  a  lens  and  a  totally  every  15' ’will  represent  the  difference  of^an  our  “  inevitabfe!”— Matthew  Arnold:  God  and  the  Bible,  p.  229. 

nr  rirism.  an.  iinasre  of  tliG  bubble  is  formed  time.  If  tbe  eartn  be  divided  into  Z4-.  equal  parts,  3t  .  »  c  tt  i 

reueouiig  ijumu  du  imago  _  _ si pl 4-u  _ — /i  iffboinnai  rw,ocir-»  nnnn  t?  AonriJ  •  Of  or  pertaining  to  any  form  of  Uni- 


at  the  focus  of  the  telescope,  and  the  coincidence  every  fifteenth  meridian,  and  if  the  local  mean  noon 
of  the  center  of  that  image  with  the  cross-wires  of  each  of  such  meridians  be  adopted  as  the  stand- 


B.  As  adj. 
versalism. 


shows  when  the  line  of  collimation  is  truly  hori¬ 
zontal. 

universal-joint,  s. 

Mach. :  A  device  for  connecting  two  objects,  as 


ard  noon  of  all  places  714°  each  side  of  it,  it  will  u-ni-ver-s<j,l-lst’-lc,  adj,  [English  universal; 

follow  that  when  it  is  noon  at  Greenwich  and  at  all  •  #.  ->  Qf  relating  to,  or  affecting  the  whole; 

places  within  7)4°  of  Greenwich,  it  will  be  eleven  niversal. 

_  --  -  -  fo^all^L^between^li^and  22p2°Uwest  of  Green-  “Egoistic  and  universalistic  hedonism.”-Pro/.  Jevons. 

the  ends  of  two  shafts,  so  as  to  allow  them  to  have  wich,  and  thirteen  o’clock  by  local  (butstillnoon  by  u-nl-ver-sal'-I-ty,  *u-ni-ver-sal-i-tie,  s.  LI  r. 

universal)  time  for  all  places  between  7)4°  and 22)4°  universality,  from  Low  Lat.  universalitatem, accus. 
east  of  Greenwich,  and  so  on  throughout  the  world,  of  universalitas,  from  Lat.  unive rsa h’s= umv ersal 
Universal  time  will  be  the  same  universally,  and  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  universal,  or 
local  time  will  differ  from  it  only  by  even  hours,  in-  of  extending  to  the  whole. 

stead  of  by  the  various  odd  minutes  by  which  local  „  Universality  belongs  not  to  things  themselves,  which 

standards  differ  from  each  other  at  the  present  are  au  cf  them  particular  in  their  existence.”— Locke: 

time  ;  while  in  no  case  will  the  difference  between  Human  Understand,.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iii. 
standard  noon  and  absolute  noon  at  any  place  ex¬ 
ceed  half  an  hour,  since  a  difference  of  7)4  °  of  longi¬ 
tude  equals  a  difference  of  half  an  hour  in  time. 

universal-umbel,  s. 


u-nl-ver'-sal-Ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  universal;  -tee.] 
To  make  universal ;  to  generalize, 
u-nl-ver'-sal-lf ,  *u-ny-ver-sal~ly,  adv.  [Eng. 

_  universal;  - ly .]  In  a  universal  manner;  with  ex- 

Botany :  An  umbel  consisting  of  various  partial  tension  to  the  whole ;  without  exception ;  so  as  to 
mbels.  comprehend  or  extend  to  all ;  generally. 


Universal-joints. 

L  Ball-and-socket  joint.  2.  Flexible  pipe- 
joint.  3,  4,  5.  Shaft-coupling. 


umbels 

*tl-nl  ver-sa’-ll-an,  a.  [Eng.  universal;  - ian .] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Universalism  (q.  v.). 

U-  nl-ver  -sal-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  universal ;  -ism.] 

1.  Church  History : , ,  ,  ,  _ , _ .  • 


comprehend  < 

“The  consequence  was  that  he  was  more  universally 
detested  than  any  man  of  his  time.”— Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

*u-nl-ver'-sal-uess,  s.  [Eng.  universal;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  universal ;  universal- 


pmess, 

implyiu 


Scots  Law :  A  legacy  of  all  one’s  property  given  to 
a  single  person. 

universal-legatee,  s.  A  legatee  to  whom  the  &c.  - - -  -  ,  ^ 

whole  estate  of  a  deceased  person  is  given,  subject  creed  of  the  Lollards,  Albigenses,  and  Waldenses 
only  to  the  burden  of  other  legacies  and  debts.  Among  the  English  divines  who  have  held  some 

,  leVer  «  form  of  this  doctrine  are  Tillotson,  Burnet,  and 

universal  lever,  .  William  Law,  and  more  recently  the  late  Professor 

Mech.:  A  contrivance  by  means  of  which  the  p  D  Maurice>  All  Unitarians  hold  it,  and  some  of 
reciprocating  motion  of  a  lever  is  made  to  commu-  ^  Universalists  agree  with  the  Unitarians  in 
•_  ~  —  UniiAna  rnffltorv  motion  to  awheel,  tuP  u.u,,  ®  rp  •  -i.,r  Tho  TTn  Tror. 


universi  from  Latin  uni- 

lei  IS  vbo  — =.  --  universus=  all  together,  the 

it  mav  be  found  in  the  works  of  Origen  whole.]  The  general  system  of  things ;  all  created 

«  n  \r  ru _ 1 _  it: _ * _ nri  /.Anclifllfiruv  nno  CVBTOm  nr  w  linlo  • 


and  his^followers,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Chrysostom,  things  viewed  as  constituting  one  system  or  whole; 
&c  It  is  also  said  to  have  constituted  part  of  the  the  world;  the  to  pan=the  whole,  ot  the  Greeks, 
-  - .  ’  -  and  the  mundus  of  the  Latins. 


‘O  for  a  clap  of  thunder  now,  as  loud 
As  to  be  heard  throughout  the  universe.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Catiline,  i.  1. 


u-nl-ver'-slt-y,  *  u-ni-ver-sit-e,  *  u  ny-ver- 
sit-ee  s.  [Fr.  university,  from  Lat.  universitatem, 
’  "  universitas= the  whole  of  anything,  the 
ter,  an  association,  corporation,  com- 

^  _ _ _  _ _ _ _ „  _ _  .  _  _  _ _ _  from  universus= universal  (q.  v.) ;  Sp. 

universal  prime-meridian,  s.  not  the  sinner,  and  therefore  if  the  sinner  repents  unjversidad;  Ital  .university.] 

Astronomy  dec  ■  The  meridian  of  Greenwich,  even  after  death  his  repentance  will  restore  him  to  *!.  The  whole  universe ;  the  world. 

adoDted  at  an  International  Conference  of  scientific  God’s  favor.  The  sovereignty  of  God  “Ouretunge  is  fier,  the  unyuersitee  of  wickidnesse.  — 

monP^ hold  at  Washington,  D.C.,  in  1883.  Till  that  vindicated  by  the  ultimate  harmony  of  the  moral  Wyoliffe;  James  m.  66. 

time  nearly  every  country  had  its  own  prime-  mnverseand  the  subrrussionofaU  i];f“|s\“}tous-  *2.  A  corporation,  a  guild,  an  association, 

meridian— that  of  England  was  Greenwich,  and  and  earth  to  His  righteous  will.  ^hen  righ  _  - _  3?  Now,  specifically,  an  establishment ;  or  corpora- 

S  at  of  Franco  Paris  ;  hence  an  English  and  a  French  ness  is  triumphantpeace  aPdo.^P1h1^sns  J ruments  to  tion  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  all  or  some  of 
shiomeetingat  tea,  w01ildfind  that  there  would  be  until  then  pain jind  suffermgwiU  bemstnimente  to  tior  ,Pportant  sciences  and  literature,  and 

a  difference  of  2°  20'  between  the  records  of  their  work  out  the  will  of  God,  iney  proiess  _ _ ph  =  {. 

&c.  =bel,  d$L 


b6il,  b6y;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-clan,  -tian  =  sb?.n.  -tion. 


§ell,  chorus, 

-sion  =  shun; 


$hin, 

tion, 


benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon, 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die, 


unkennel 


University  extension 
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having  power  to  confer  certain  honorary  dignities, 
called  degrees,  in  several  faculties,  as  arts,  science, 
medicine,  law,  theology,  &c.  When  the  term  came 
first  to  be  applied  to  seminaries  of  learning,  it  was 
used  to  signify  either  the  whole  body  of  learners 
and  teachers,  or  the  whole  body  of  learners,  with 
corporate  rights,  and  under  by-laws  of  their  own, 
divided  either  by  faculty  or  by  country  (whence  the 
division  into  nations  in  the  Scotch  and  some  of 
the  European  continental  universities),  or  both 
together,  the  particular  meaning  being  determined 
by  the  words  with  which  it  was  connected.  Such 
phrases  as  Universitas  magistrorum  et  auditorum 
(or  scholar  ium),  meaning  the  whole  body  of  teach¬ 
ers  and  scholars,  are  met  with  at  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  As  applied  to 
Oxford,  such  an  expression  is  found  in  a  document 
belonging  to  the  year  1301.  In  the  following  cen¬ 
tury  the  Latin  term  universitas  acquired  a  techni¬ 
cal  sense,  and  came  to  boused  by  itself  much  in  the 
same  sense  as  we  now  use  the  English  word  Univer¬ 
sity.  In  most  cases  the  corporations  constituting 
universities  include  a  body  of  teachers  or  profess¬ 
ors  for  giving  instruction  to  students ;  but  this  is 
not  essential  to  a  university,  the  University  of  Lon¬ 
don  being  simply  an  examining  body.  A  common 
idea  of  a  university  (founded  probably  on  the  word 
itself,  and  also  on  the  fact  that  the  best-known 
universities  consist  of  several  colleges)  is  that  a 
university  is  an  aggregate  or  union  of  several  col¬ 
leges,  that  is,  a  great  corporation  embodying  in  one 
several  smaller  and  subordinate  collegiate  bodies  ; 
but  such  is  not  necessarily  the  case,  as  some  uni¬ 
versities  consist  of  but  one  college.  The  three  old¬ 
est  universities  are  those  of  Bologna,  Paris,  and 
Oxford,  the  first-named  having  already  acquired 
great  celebrity  as  a  school  of  law  in  the  early  part 
of  the  twelfth  century.  The  practice  of  granting 
degrees  originated  at  Paris  in  the  second  half  of 
the  same  century.  The  earliest  divisions  of  stu¬ 
dents  and  teachers  was  into  nations,  at  Paris  there 
being  four  and  at  Bologna  seventeen  or  eighteen 
nations.  The  division  into  faculties  did  not  arise 
till  the  thirteenth  century. 

H  Among  American  universities  and  colleges,  of 
which  there  are  about  400,  the  following  are  the 
most  important:  Harvard,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
founded  1638;  William  and  Mary,  Williamsburg, 
Va.,  1693;  Yale,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1700;  Prince¬ 
ton,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  1746;  Columbia,  New  York 
city,  N.  Y.,  1754;  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Pniladelphia,  1785 ;  Brown  University,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  1764;  Dartmouth,  Hanover,  N.  H.,  1769; 
Rutgers,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  1770;  Wesleyan, 
Middletown,  Conn.,  1830;  Johns  Hopkins,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  1876;  Amherst,  Amherst,  Mass.,  1S21 ; 
Williams,  Williamstown,  Mass.,  1793;  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  1841 ;  Dickinson,  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  1783;  Washington  and  Lee,  Lexington,  Va., 
1749;  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  1825; 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1868;  Union, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  1795;  Bowdoin,  Brunswick, 
Me.,  1798 ;  Trinity,  Hartford,  Conn.,  1823 ;  University 
of  California,  Oakland,  1855;  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Chicago,  Ill.,  1891;  Leland  Stanford,  Jr., 
California,  1891 ;  Vanderbilt,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  1875. 

University  extension,  s.  The  name  given  to  a 
scheme  inaugurated  in  England  by  which  many  of 
the  advantages  of  university  teaching  are  brought 
within  the  reach  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  other 
than  university  towns.  Called  also  Local  Lectures 
Scheme. 

1.  The  Cambridge  scheme:  In  1872  the  University 
of  Cambridge  appointed  a  syndicate  to  organize 
lectures  by  university  men,  and  conduct  classes  in 
suitable  places.  The  lectures  are  of  a  similar  char¬ 
acter  to  those  given  at  Cambridge,  and  in  addition 
to  being  largely  attended,  have  led,  in  the  case  of 
Nottingham,  and  Sheffield,  to  the  establishment  of 
permanent  institutions  for  higher  education. 

2.  The  London  scheme:  This  dates  from  1878, 
when  some  London  residents  formed  the  “  London 
Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching,” 
and  secured  the  cooperation  of  the  Universities  of 
Cambridge,  Oxford  and  London,  each  agreeing  to 
nominate  three  distinguished  persons  as  a  “joint 
board,”  and  this  jointboard  of  nine  undertaking  to 
select  lecturers,  examiners,  &c.,  and  to  advise  gen¬ 
erally.  Over  thirty  local  centers  have  been  consti¬ 
tuted  in  connection  with  this  chief  body.  The  lec¬ 
tures  are  in  courses  of  ten  or  twelve,  are  always 
accompanied  with  class  teaching,  and  conclude 
with  an  examination  (free)  by  some  independent 
examiner. 

3.  Durham  scheme:  In  1879  lectures  were  organ¬ 
ized  in  connection  with  this  university  on  a  similar 
plan  to  that  adopted  in  the  Cambridge  st-heme  ;  but 
in  1883  the  whole  management  was  transferred  to 
the  Cambridge  Syndicate. 

4.  Oxford  scheme :  In  1885  the  scheme  which  had 
been  started  some  years  earlier,  but  had  been  tem- 

orarily  abandoned,  was  revived.  The  courses 

ave  hitherto  been  mostly  short  courses  averaging 
six  lectures  each. 


5.  Victoria  University :  A  few  short  courses  are 
given  at  a  few  towns  in  Lancashire. 

6.  The  Scottish  scheme :  The  Scottish  universities 
are  cooperating  to  introduce  a  scheme  of  lectures 
similar  to  the  Cambridge  scheme  into  Scotland.  It 
has  already  been  started  at  a  few  towns. 

7.  American  Universities :  In  several  American 
university  towns  the  Extension  scheme  has  been 
adopted  successfully. 

*u-ni-ver'-sit-y-less,  adj.  [English  university ; 
-less.]  Having  no  university ;  destitute  of  a  uni¬ 
versity. 

funl-ver-so-log-ic-al,  a.  [English  u niversol- 
og(y) ;  -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  science  of 
universology. 

tu-ni-ver-sol-o-gist,  s.  [Eng.  universolog(y) ; 
-ist.]  One  who  makes  a  special  study  of  universol¬ 
ogy. 

iu  -ni-ver-sol  -o-gy,  s.  [Eng.  univers(e) ;  suff. 
-ology.]  The  science  of  the  universe.  A  science 
intended  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of  philosophy, 
the  exact  and  physical  sciences,  and  sociology. 

*U-niv'-o-cg,-§y,  s.  [Eng.  univoca(f) ;  -cy.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  univocal. 

*U-niV  -0-cal,  a.  &s.  [Lat.  univocus ,  from  unus 
=one,  and  vox  (genit.  vocis)— a  voice,  a  sound;  Fr. 
univoque .] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Having  only  one  meaning;  having  the  mean¬ 
ing  certain  and  unmistakable. 

“  Univocal  words  are  such  as  signify  but  one  idea,  or  at 
least  but  one  sort  of  thing;  .  .  .  house,  elephant,  may 
be  called  univocal  words,  for  I  know  not  that  they  signify 
anything  else  but  those  ideas  to  which  they  are  generally 
affixed.” — Watts:  Logic,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Having  unison  in  sounds ;  as  the  octave  in 
music  and  its  replicates. 

3.  Certain,  regular;  pursuing  always  one  tenor. 

“This  conceit  .  .  .  conceives  inequivocal  effects, 

and  univocal  conformity  unto  the  efficient.” — Browne: 
Vulgar  Errors. 

4.  Certain,  sure;  not  to  be  doubted  or  mistaken. 

“They  are  commonly  the  true  mothers,  the  univocal 

parents  of  their  productions.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Rule  of  Con¬ 
science,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  word  having  only  one  meaning  or 
signification  ;  a  generic  word,  or  a  word  predicable 
of  many  different  species,  as  fish,  tree,  &c. 

U-niv-5-cal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  univocal;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  univocal  manner ;  in  one  sense  ;  unmistak¬ 
ably,  unequivocally. 

“How  is  sin  univocally  distinguished  into  veniall  and 
mortall,  if  the  veniall  bee  no  sinne?” — Bp.  Hall:  No  Peace 
with  Rome,  §  13. 

2.  In  one  tenor. 

“All  creatures  are  generated  univocally  by  parents  of 
their  own  kind;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  spontaneous 
generation.” — Ray:  On  the  Creation. 

♦u-mv-6-ca-tion,  s.  [Univocal.]  Agreement 
of  name  and  meaning. 

“The  univocation  of  Tartar  cities  with  those  of  Israel.” 
—  Whiston.  Mem.  (1749),  p.  583. 

*un-jar  -ring,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  jar¬ 
ring.]  Harmonious.  (.Adams:  TUorfcs,  ii.  294.) 

♦un-jaun-dieed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
jaundiced.]  Not  jaundiced;  hence,  not_  affected 
with  envy,  jealousy,  or  the  like;  unprejudiced. 

“With  an  unjaundiced  eye.” 

Cowper:  To  Dr.  Darwin. 

♦un-jeal-Ous,  a.  [Pref.  wn-(l),  and  Eng.  jealous.] 
Not  jealous ;  free  from  jealousy. 

“  The  gentle  and  unjealous  temper  of  the  king.” — Clar¬ 
endon:  Papal  Usurpation,  vol.  i.,  ch.  x. 

un-j6in',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2) ,  and  Eng.  join.]  To 
separate ;  to  disjoin. 

un-jfTint',  v.  t.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  Eng-joifif.] 
To  disjoint. 

“Unjointing  the  bones.” — Fuller. 

un-joint  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  jointed.] 

1.  Having  no  joints  or  articulations. 

“They  are  all  three  immovable  or  unjointed,  of  the 
thickness  of  a  little  pin.” — Grew .  Musceum. 

*2.  Deprived  of  a  joint;  disjointed;  hence,  dis¬ 
connected,  incoherent. 

“  I  hear  the  sound  of  words,  their  sense  the  air 
Dissolves  unjointed  ere  it  reach  my  ear.” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  177. 

*un-joy'-ful,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  joyful.] 
Not  joyful ;  sad. 

“  This  unjoyful  set  of  people.” — Steele:  Tatler,  No.  16. 

♦un-joy  -ous,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  joyous.] 
Not  joyous;  cheerless,  sad.  ( Thomson :  Winter, 
746.) 


un-judged  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  judged .} 
Not  yet  judged;  not  yet  judicially  tried  or  deter¬ 
mined. 

“Causes  unjudged  disgrace  the  loaded  file.” 

Prior:  Solomon,  ii.  722. 

♦un-jump-u-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  jump; 
-able.]  Incapable  of  being  jumped  or  leaped  over. 

“The  fences  appeared  to  me  unjumpable.” — Field,  Dec. 
3,  1887. 

unjust',  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng  .just.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Not  just ;  not  conformable  to  law  and  justice. 

“Quarrels  unjust  against  the  good  and  loyal.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

2.  Not  acting  or  disposed  to  act  in  conformity 
with  law  and  justice. 

3.  Not  conforming  to  the  divine  precept  or  moral 
law. 

“  He  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  the  unjust.” — Matthew 
v.  45. 

*4.  Dishonest. 

“Discarded,  unjust  serving-men.” — Shakesp.:  Henry 
IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  2. 

*5.  False,  faithless,  perfidious. 

“  O  passing  traitor,  perjured  and  unjust.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  v.  1. 

*6.  Not  according  to  or  founded  on  fact;  untrue, 
groundless. 

“They  have  verified  unjust  things.” 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  v.  1. 

♦B.  As  subst. :  Injustice,  wrong. 

“So  drives  self-love  thro’  just  and  thro’  unjust.” 

Pope :  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  269. 
♦un-jus'-tlge,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  justice.] 
Injustice. 

“  To  endeavor  to  free  .  .  .  his  justice  from  seeming 
unjustice  and  seeming  congruity.” — Hales:  Sermon  on 
Romans  xiv.  1. 

un-juS-tl-fl'-U-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
justifiable.]  Not  justifiable ;  that  cannot  be  vindi¬ 
cated  or  defended  at  the  bar  of  justice;  not  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  justified  or  proved  right;  indefensible. 

“A  plot  less  absurd,  but  not  less  unjustifiable  against 
the  rights  of  his  children.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

un-jus-ti-fi-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unjustifiable  ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unjustifiable. 

“The  unjustifiableness  of  the  means  desecrates  the 
means.” — Merchant :  Expos,  of  Genesis  xx. 

un-jus-ti-fl'-?i-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  unjustifiable) ; 
-ly.]  In  an  unjustifiable  manner  ;  in  a  manner  that 
cannot  be  vindicated  or  defended. 

“This  people  has  acted  unwisely  and  unjustifiably.” — 
Burke:  On  the  French  Revolution. 

un-just -ly,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  En g.  justly.] 
In  an  unjust  manner  ;  contrary  to  justice;  iniqui- 
tously,  wrongfully,  unfairly. 

“  We  all  make  complaint  of  the  iniquitie  of  our  times; 
not  unjustly;  for  the  days  are  euill.” — Hooker:  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  Polity,,  bk.  i.,  §  10. 

un-just  -ness,  subst.  [Eng.  unjust;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  unjust ;  injustice. 

“  To  measure  the  justness  or  unjustness  of  this  deceit.” 

— Hale:  Cont.;  Of  Doing  as  we  would  be  done  to. 

uii'-ked,  un-kid,  un'-keth,  adj.  [A  corrupt,  of 

uncouth  ( q.  v.).]  ( Prov .) 

1.  Unusual,  odd,  strange,  uncouth. 

“There  happened  many  6undrie,  unketh,  and  strange 
sights.” — Holinshed:  Hist.  Scotland;  Cerbreid  Gald. 

2.  Lonely,  solitary. 

“Weston  is  sadly  linked  without  you.” — Cowper:  To  Mrs. 
Throckmorton,  March  2,  1790. 

un-kempt'  (p  silent),  *un-kemmed',  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  kempt,  hemmed.] 

1.  Uncombed. 

“Laden  she  is  with  long  unkemmed  hairs.” 

May:  Lucan;  Pharsalia,  vi. 

2.  Rough,  unpolished. 

“  Mine  rimes  been  rugged  and  unkempt.” 

Spenser:  Shepherd’ s  Calendar;  November. 

un-kenned',  un-kent',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  kenned.]  Unknown.  (Scotch.) 

“The  plague  and  trouble  which  he  had  about  Gillie- 
whackit  to  an  unkenn’d  degree.” — Scott:  Wavcrley,  ch. 
xviii. 

un-ken'-nel,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
kennel.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  drive  or  force  from  or  out  of  a  kennel. 
“I’ll  warrant  we’ll  unkennel  the  fox.” — Shakesp.:  Merry 
Wives,  iii.  3. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  discover,  to  disclose,  to  reveal. 

“  If  his  occult  guilt 
Do  not  itself  unkennel  in  one  speech.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  2 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  fill;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


unkent 
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unlaboring 


iin-kent ,  a.  [Unkexned.] 

ftn-kept ,  a.  [Pref,  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  kept.] 

1.  Not  kept,  not  retained,  not  preserved. 

2.  Not  sustained,  maintained,  or  tended. 

“He  .  .  .  stays  me  here  at  home  unkept." 

Shakesp.:  A s  You  Like  It,  ii.  1. 

3.  Not  observed,  not  obeyed. 

“Many  things  kept  generally  heretofore,  are  now  in 
like  sort  generally  unkept,  and  abolished  everywhere.” — 
Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity,  bk.  iv.,  §  14. 

un  -keth,  a.  [Unked.] 

*un-kill'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1);  Eng.  kill,  and 
suff.  -able.]  Incapable  of  being  killed  ;  that  cannot 
be  killed. 

“The  proverbially  unkillable  mountain  mule.” — Field, 
Feb.  17,  1887. 

un-kllled’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  killed.] 
Not  killed,  not  slam. 

“Take  away  kings  ...  no  man  shall  sleepe  in  his 
owne  house  or  bedde  unkilled.’’ — Homilies:  Of  Obedience, 

pt.  i. 

un-kind  ,  *un-kynd,  *un-kynde,  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  kind.] 

*1.  Violating  the  law  of  kind  and  affinity  ;  unnat¬ 
ural. 

“  They,  however,  shameful  and  unkinde, 

Yet  did  possess  their  horrible  intent.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  ii.  42. 

*2.  Not  recognizing  the  duties  that  flow  from  kin¬ 
ship. 

“  Unkynde,  cursed,  without  affeccioun.”  —  Wycliffe: 
2  Tim.  iii.  2,  3. 

3.  Wanting  in  kindness,  benevolence,  affection, 
tenderness,  pity,  or  the  like;  harsh,  hard,  cruel. 

“Is  heav’n  unkind  to  man  and  man  alone?” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  i.  186. 

*un-klnde'-ly,  a.  &  adv.  [Unkindly.] 

*un-kin  -died  (le  as  el),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and 
Eng.  kindled.]  Not  kindled,  not  inflamed. 

“Th’  unkindled  lightnings  in  his  hand  he  took.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xi.  239. 

un-kind  -11-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unkindly ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  unkindly;  unkindness; 
want  of  kindness ;  harshness,  unfavorableness. 

“Complaining  sometimes  againe  of  the  unkindeliness 
of  the  weather.” — Hakewell:  Apologie,  bk.  ii.,  §  3. 

un-kind  -ly,  *un-klnde'-ly,  a.  &  adv.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  kindly.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Contrary  to  nature  ;  unnatural. 

“’Gan  abhorre  her  brood’s  unkindly  crime.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  9. 

2.  Not  kindly ;  not  characterized  by  kindness ; 
unkind,  harsh,  cruel.  (Applied  to  a  person  or  to  an 
action.) 

“  Your  rage  unkindly 
Loads  me  with  injuries.” 

Rowe:  Ambitious  Stepmother,  ii. 

*3.  Unfavorable,  malignant. 

“  Unkindly  seasons  and  ungrateful  land.” 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  413. 

B.  As  adverb : 

*1.  In  a  manner  contrary  to  nature ;  unnaturally. 

“All  works  of  nature, 

Abortive,  monstrous,  or  unkindly  mix’d.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  455. 

2.  In  an  unkind  manner. 

“  Far  be’t  from  me  unkindly  to  upbraid 
The  lovely  Rosa’s  prose  in  masquerade.” 

Byron:  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

un-kind-ness,  *un-kind-nesse,  *un-kynd- 
nesse,  *un-kynde-nesse, s.  [Eng. unkind;  -ness.] 
*1.  Want  of  natural  affection. 

“Moste  displeasyd  Leir  the  unkyndnesse  of  his  ii. 
daughters.” — Fabyan:  Chronicle,  ch.  xv. 

2.  Want  of  kindness,  benevolence,  or  good-will. 

“  In  the  center  of  a  world  whose  soil 
Is  rank  with  all  unkindness.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

3.  An  unkind  act ;  disobliging  treatment ;  dis¬ 
favor. 

“  Not  to  requyte  one  good  tourne  for  another  is  counted 
a  detestable  unkindnesse  even  among  the  heathen.” — 
Udall:  Matthew  v. 

*4.  Ill-feeling,  ill-will. 

“By  means  whereof  unkyndenesse  kyndelyd  atwene  the 
kynge  and  the  sayde  duke.”— Fabyan:  Chronicle,  p.  433. 

*un-kln -dred,  a.  [Pref.  tt?i-(l),and  Eng.  kin¬ 
dred.]  Not  kindred;  not  akin;  not  of  the  same 
kindred,  blood,  race,  or  kind. 

“And  conscious  of  superior  birth, 

Despises  this  unkindred  earth.” 

Rowe:  Ambitious  Stepmother,  iii. 


*un-kin-dred-ly,  adj.  [Eng.  unkindred;  -ly.] 
Unnatural. 

“Her  unkindredly  kin.”—  Richardson:  Clarissa,  v i.  391. 

*un-kind-ship,  *un-kyn-ship,s.  [Eng.wifcmd; 
-ship.]  An  unnatural  act. 

“The  childe  his  owne  father  slough, 

That  was  unkyndship  enough.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  bk.  vi. 

un-king  , u.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  king.]  To 
deprive  of  sovereignty  or  royalty  ;  to  depose. 

“  I  am  unking’d  by  Bolingbroke.” 

Shakesp.  ■  Richard  II.,  v.  5. 

tun- -king  -like,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  andEng.  king- 
like.]  Not  like  a  king;  not  becoming  or  befitting  a 
king. 

“  To  show  less  sovereignty  than  they,  must  needs 

Appear  unkinglike.”  Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iii.  6. 

un  king  -ly,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  kingly.] 
Unbecoming  a  king. 

“Even in  his  virtues  and  accomplishments  there  was 
something  eminently  unkingly.” — Macaulgy:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  i. 

*un-king-shlp,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  king- 
ship.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unkinged  ;  abo¬ 
lition  or  cessation  of  monarchy  or  royalty. 

“  Unkingship  was  proclaimed,  and  his  majesty’s  statues 
thrown  down.” — Evelyn:  Diary,  May  30,  1649. 

*un-kiss',u.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  kiss.]  To 
deprive  of  the  obligation  or  advantage  which  a  kiss 
confirmed  ;  to  retract  or  annul  by  a  kiss. 

“  Let  me  unkiss  the  oath  ’twixt  thee  and  me.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  v.  1. 

un-kissed  ,  *un-kist  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and 
Eng.  kissed.]  Not  kissed ;  without  a  kiss. 

“I  will  depart  unkist.” — Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  v.  2. 
*uh’-kle,  s.  [Uncle.] 

IESF7  H  In  compounds,  as  in  primary  words,  k  com¬ 
mencing  a  syllable  is  silent  before'  n. 

un-knead  -ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
kneaded.]  Not  kneaded ;  not  beaten  or  pressed. 

“  Why  yet  dare  we  not  trust, 

Though  with  unkneaded  dough  bak’d  prose,  thy  dust? ” 

Elegy  on  Dr.  Donne. 

*un-knelled',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  knelled.] 
Untolled ;  not  knelled ;  having  no  knell  tolled  for 
one’s  death. 

‘‘Unknell’d,  uncoffin’d,  and  unknown.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  179. 
un-knight -ly  (gh  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  knightly.] 

1.  Not  like  a  lrnight ;  unbecoming  or  unbefitting  a 
knight.  (Spenser :  F.  Q.,  V.  x.  36.) 

2.  Not  acting  like  a  knight. 

“Besides  the  anachronism,  he  is  very  unknightly.” — 
Byron:  Childe  Harold.  (Pref.) 

un-knlt',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  knit.] 
A.  Trans.:  To  undo  what  is  knitted  ;  to  separate, 
so  as  to  be  no  longer  knitted  together ;  hence,  to 
smooth,  to  open  out. 

“  Fy,  fy  1  unknit  that  threat’ning  unkind  brow.” 

Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  V.  2. 
*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  loosened  ;  to  relax. 

“  Their  joints  unknit,  their  sinews  melt  apace.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  23. 

2.  To  separate. 

“  Presently  they  [a  swarm  of  bees]  begin  to  unknit  and 
to  be  gone.” — Butler:  Feminine  Monarchic,  p.  85. 

un-knlt',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English  knit.] 
Unkitted,  relaxed,  loosened. 

“  Like  tender  unknit  joynts, 

Fasten  again  together  of  themselves.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  iii. 

un-knot  ,  i\  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  knot.] 
To  take  out  a  knot  from  ;  to  free  from  knots ;  to 
undo  the  knot  or  knots  in  ;  to  untie. 

*un-knot-ted,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
knotted.]  Free  from  knots  ;  having  no  knots. 

“All  homogeneall,  simple,  single,  pure,  pervious,  un¬ 
knotted,  uncoacted.” — More:  Song  of  the  Soul.  (To  the 
Reader.) 

*un-knot'-ty,  *un-knot-tie,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  knotty.]  Destitute  of  knots ;  free  from 
knots. 

“  Unknottie  firre,  the  solace  shading  planes.” 

Sandy s:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  x. 

*un-know',  *un-know-e,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  know.]  Unknown. 

“For  Frenche  of  Paris  was  to  hire  unknowe.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  225.  (Prol.) 

*un-know,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
know ;  in  sense  A.  2.  from  x)ref.  tin-  (2).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Not  to  know ;  to  have  no  knowledge  of  or  ac¬ 
quaintance  with. 


2.  To  lose  the  knowledge  of  ;  to  become  ignorant 
of  or  unacquainted  with. 

“  Can  I  unknow  it?  ” — Dryden .-  Duke  of  Guise,  v.  1. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  be  ignorant. 

“I  nyle  that  ye  unknowe  that  ofte  I  purposide  to  come 
to  you.” — Wycliffe:  Romans  i. 

fun-know- a-bil  -i-ty,  s.  [English unknowable; 
-ity.]  Incapability  of  being  known. 

un-know-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
knowable.]  That  cannot  be  known  ;  too  difficult  or 
too  obscure  to  be  penetrated  by  human  intellect. 

“  But  out  of  physical  causes,  unknown  to  us,  perhaps 
unknowable,  arise  moral  duties.” — Burke:  Appeal  from  the 
New  to  the  Old  Whigs. 

V  The  Unknowable : 

Philos. :  The  First  Cause ;  God. 

“By  continually  seeking  to  know,  and  being  continu¬ 
ally  thrown  back  with  a  deepened  conviction  of  the 
impossibility  of  knowing,  we  may  keep  alive  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  it  is  alike  our  highest  wisdom  and  our 
highest  duty  to  regard  that  through  which  all  things 
exist  as  The  Unknowable.” — Herbert  Spencer:  First  Princi¬ 
ples,  §  31. 

*un-knbw'-a-bly,  adv.  [English  unknowable ) : 
-ity.]  Not  in  a  manner  to  be  known, 
un-know '-mg,  *un-know-inge,  a.  [Pref.  un- 

1),  and  Eng.  knowing.]  Not  knowing;  ignorant. 

Followed  by  of  before  a  subject.) 

“  Dryden’s  fool,  ‘unknowing  what  he  sought, 

His  hours  in  whistling  spent,  ‘  for  want  of  thought.’  ” 
Byron:  Verses  Found  in  a  Summer-house. 

un-know  -ing-ly,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
knowingly.]  Not  knowingly;  unawares;  igno¬ 
rantly^  in  ignorance. 

“  There  stood  he,  leaning  on  a  lance 
Which  he  had  grasped  unknowingly.” 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe,  ii. 

*un-knowl -edged,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
knowledged.]  Not  acknowledged  or  recognized; 
unacknowledged. 

“For  which  bounty  to  us  lent, 

Of  him  unknowledg’ d,  or  unsent.” 

Ben  Jonson:  The  Satyr. 

un-known',  *un-know-en,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 

and  Eng.  known.] 

1.  Not  known;  not  an  object  of  knowledge;  not 
recognized,  discovered,  or  found  out. 

“Through  seas 
Unknown,  and  unbeliev’d.” 

Beaum.  dt  Flet.:  Woman’s  Prize,  ii.  2. 

2.  Not  ascertained  with  regard  to  extent,  degree, 
quantity,  or  the  like ;  hence,  incalculable,  inex¬ 
pressible,  immense. 

“For  all  the  profound  sea 
Hides  in  unknown  fathoms.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  4. 

*3.  Not  to  be  expressed,  made  known,  or  com¬ 
municated. 

‘For  divers  unknown  reasons,  I  beseech  you, 

Grant  me  this  boon.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  2. 

*4.  Not  having  had  sexual  intercourse. 

“  I  am  yet 

Unknown  to  woman.”  Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

f[  Unknoivn  to:  Without  the  knowledge  of. 

( Colloq .) 

“  Unknown  to  all,  he  should  regain  his  home.” 

Cowper:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  ii. 

unknown-quantity,  s. 

Math. :  The  quantity  in  a  problem  or  equation 
whose  value  is  not  known,  but  is  required  to 
be  determined.  [Equation,  Indeterminate-equa¬ 
tion.] 

*un-kn6wn'-ness,  s.  [English  unknown ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unknown. 

“The  great  remoteness  of  those  places  and  the  unknown¬ 
ness  of  that  sea.” — Camden:  Hist,  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

un-la  -bored,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 

labored.] 

1.  Not  produced  by  labor  or  toil. 

“  Unlabored  harvests  shall  the  fields  adorn, 

And  cluster’d  grapes  shall  blush  on  ev’ry  thorn.” 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Eel.  iv.  33. 

2.  Not  cultivated  by  labor ;  untilled,  unworked. 

“Then,  let  thy  ground 
Not  lie  unlabored.”  J.  Phil ips •  Cider,  i. 

3.  Spontaneous,  voluntary,  natural ;  hence,  easy, 
free  ;  not  forced  or  strained. 

“And  from  the  theme  unlabored  beauties  rise.” 

Tickell.  (Todd.) 

*un-la'-bor-Ing,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
laboring.]  Not  laboring  or  toiling  along  with  great 
exertion. 

“A  mead  of  mildest  charms  delays  the  unlaboring  feet.” 

Coleridge:  To  Cottle. 


bdli,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  qell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,  ph  -  & 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh?m.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  hel,  del. 


unlaborious 
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unletted 


*fin-l3,-hor  -I-ofis ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
laborious.']  Not  laborious;  not  toilsome  or  diffi¬ 
cult;  easy. 

“Whose  commands  perhaps  made  all  things  seem  easy 
and  unlaborious  to  them.” — Milton:  Areopagitica. 

un-la9e',  *vn-lase,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2) ,  and  Eng. 
lace,v.] 

1.  To  loose  the  laces  or  lacing  of;  to  open  or 
unfasten  by  undoing  the  laces  of. 

“Young  Blount  his  armor  did  unlace.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  vi.  28. 

2.  To  loosen  or  undo  the  dress  of ;  to  undress. 

“  ‘  Even  thus,’  quoth  she,  ‘the  warlike  god  unlaced  me.’  ’’ 
Shakesp.:  Passionate  Pilgrim,  149. 

*3.  To  expose ;  to  strip  of  ornaments ;  to  disgrace. 

“What’s  the  matter, 

That  you  unlace  your  reputation  thus?” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  3. 

4.  To  loose,  to  free. 

“However,  I  am  not  sure  if  they  do  not  sometimes 
unlace  that  part  of  the  sail  from  the  yard.” — Cook:  Second 
Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

*5.  To  carve.  (Said  only  of  a  rabbit;  as,  Unlace 
than  coney.)  ( Termes  of  a  Kerver.) 

*fin-lac -keyed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
lackeyed.]  Not  attended  by  a  lackey.  (See  extract 
under  Hackney,  v.,  1.) 

un-lade,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  lade.] 

1.  To  unload;  to  discharge  the  cargo  or  burden 
from. 

“Thither,  let  all  th’  industrious  bees  repair. 

Unlade  their  thighs,  and  leave  their  honey  there.” 

Congreve:  Mourning  Muse  of  Alexis. 

2.  To  unload ;  to  remove,  as  a  cargo  or  load ;  to 
discharge. 

“  They  moor  the  vessel,  and  unlade  the  stores.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xvi.  375. 
un-lad’-en,  adj.  [In  sense  1,  from  pref.  un-  (2), 
and  Eng.  laden;  in  sense  2,  from  pref.  un-  (1).] 

1.  Having  burden  or  cargo  removed. 

“The galleys  soon 
Unladen  of  their  freight. 

Cowper:  Homer’s  Iliad,  vii. 

2.  Not  laden  or  loaded. 

un-la -d^-llke,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  lady¬ 
like.]  Not  ladylike;  unbecoming  or  unbefitting  a 
lady. 

fin-laid',  *un-layed,  *vn-layd,  a.  [Prefix  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  laid.] 

1.  Not  laid,  placed,  or  set ;  not  fixed. 

“The  first  foundations  of  the  world  being  as  yet  unlaid.” 
— Hooker:  Eccles.  Politie,  bk.  v.,  §  56. 

*2.  Not  laid;  not  exorcised ;  not  suppressed. 

“Blue  meager  hag,  or  stubborn  unlaid  ghost.” 

Milton:  Comus,  434. 

*3.  Not  laid  out,  as  a  corpse. 

“We  last  out,  still  unlayed.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Petition  to  Charles  II. 
un-la-ment’-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  English 
lamented.]  Not  lamented;  not  deplored,  grieved, 
or  sorrowed  for. 

“  From  age  that  often  unlamented  drops.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 
un-land',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English  land.] 
To  deprive  of  lands. 

“One  bishop  more  unlanded  Llandaff.” — Fuller:  Wor¬ 
thies;  Monmouth,  ii.  117. 

*fin-lap',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English  lap,  v.] 
To  unfold. 

“  Being  unlapt  and  laid  open.”  —  Hooker:  Travers’  Sup. 
to  the  Council l. 

*fin-lard’-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  larded.] 
Not  larded  or  dressed  with  lard;  hence,  not  inter¬ 
mixed,  interlaid,  or  adulterated;  not  interlarded. 

“Speak  the  language  of  the  company  you  are  in  ;  speak 
it  purely,  and  unlarded  with  any  other.” — Chesterfield- 
Letters. 

un-lash’,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  lash.] 
Naut. :  To  loose,  unfasten,  or  separate,  as  some¬ 
thing  lashed  or  tied  down. 

*un-lashed  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  lashed.] 
Not  lashed  or  chastised.  (.Churchill:  Rosciad,  500.) 

fi.n-la.t9h',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2) ,  and  Eng.  latch ,  v.] 
To  open  by  unfastening  or  raising  the  latch.  (Dry- 
den:  Virgil's;  JEneid,~vL.  702.) 

*un-laugh  (asfin-laff),  "un-laughe.M.  t.  [Pref. 
un-  (2),  and  Eng.  laugh.]  To  recall  laughter  form¬ 
erly  given  on  a  wrong  impression. 

“At  what  tyme  hereafter  he  proves  himselfe  a  true 
prophete,  Isl  all  vpon  reasonable  warning  unlaughe  agayn 
it  all  ” — Sir  T.  More  Works,  p.  684. 

*fin-laur -oiled  (au  as  o),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
English  laureled].  Not  laureled;  not  crowned  or 
presented  with  laurel. 


fin-lav’-ished,  a  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
lavished.]  Not  lavished;  not  thrown  away  or 
squandered  profusely. 

“My  breast  unsullied  by  the  lust  of  gold, 

My  time  unlavish’ d  in  pursuit  of  power.” 

Shenstone :  Elegy  xix. 

*fin-law’,  *un-lawe,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  law.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  the  character  or  authority  of  law. 

“  But  the  king  .  .  .  for  remedy  will  unlaw  the  law.” — 

Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.  Disc.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

2.  To  outlaw. 

“  Nyf  me  dude  him  unlawe.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  473. 

un-law’,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  law.] 

Scots  Law : 

1.  Any  transgression  of  the  law  ;  any  injury  or  act 
of  injustice. 

2.  A  fine  or  amercement  legally  fixed  and  exacted 
from  one  who  has  transgressed  the  law. 

fin-lawed  ,  a.  [Pref.  mm-  (1),  and  Eng.  lawed.] 
Notlawed.  [Law,  t.] 

“They  whose  dogs  shall  be  then  found  unlawed  shall 
give  three  shillings  for  mercy.” — Scott:  Ivanhoe,  ch.  i. 
(Note.) 

fin-13,  w  -ful,  *un-lau-full,  *un  le-full,  adject. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  lawful.] 

1.  Not  lawful;  not  permitted  bylaw;  against  the 
law,  human  or  divine. 

“The  dangerous  art  of  associating  images  of  unlawful 
pleasure  with  all  that  is  endearing  and  ennobling.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

*2.  Begotten  out  of  wedlock ;  illegitimate. 

“All  the  unlawful  issue  that  their  lust 
Since  then  hath  made  between  them.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  6. 

unlawful-assembly,  s. 

Law:  Any  meeting  of  large  numbers  of  people, 
with  such  circumstances  of  terror  as  to  endanger 
the  public  peace. 

fin-law -ful-iy,  *un-law-ful-liche,  adv.  [Eng. 
unlawful ;  - ly .] 

1.  In  an  unlawful  manner;  against  the  law  or 
right;  illegally. 

Judges  incompetent 
To  judge  their  king  unlawfully  detain’d.” 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  iii. 
*2.  Illegitimately ;  not  in  wedlock. 

“Give  me  your  opinion  what  parti,  being  unlawfully 
born,  may  claim  of  the  man’s  affections  who  begot  me.” 
— Addison. 

fin-law -f  ul-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unlawful ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unlawful;  ille¬ 
gality. 

“  The  question  is  of  the  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of 
what  is  to  be  done.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  i., 
ch.  vii. 

2.  Illegitimacy. 

un-law  -like,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  late,  and 
suff.  -like.]  Not  like  or  according  to  law ;  unlawful. 

“To  ordain  a  remedy  so  slender  and  unlawlike .”  — 
Milton:  Eikonoklastes,  §  6. 

un-lay’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  lay.] 

.  Naut. :  To  untwist,  as  the  strands  of  a  rope,  &c. 

“  We  were  at  last  obliged  to  unlay  a  cable  to  work  into 
running  rigging.” — Anson:  Voyages,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

un-learn’,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  learn.] 
1.  To  divest  one’s  self  of  the  acquired  knowledge 
of;  to  make  one’s  self  ignorant  of  ;  to  lose  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  or  experience  in ;  to  forget  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of. 

“We  have  time  enough  to  unlearn  our  own  discipline.” 
— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*2.  To  fail  to  learn ;  not  to  learn. 

*un-learn-3.-bll’-i-ty,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng. 

learn,  and  ability.]  Inability  to  learn. 

“My  awkwardness  and  unlearnabitity.” — Walpole:  Let¬ 
ters,  iv.  85. 

tin-learn’-ed,  fin-learned’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  learned.] 

1.  Not  learned ;  ignorant,  illiterate,  inexperi¬ 
enced,  untaught. 

“A  poor  unlearned  virgin.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well,  i.  3. 

2  .  Not  learned  or  gained  by  study ;  not  known. 

“  They  learn  mere  words,  or  such  things  chiefly  as  were 
better  unlearned.”  —Milton :  On  Education. 

3.  Not  suitable  to  a  learned  man. 

“I  will  prove  those  verses  to  be  very  unlearned,  neither 
savoring  of  poetry,  wit,  or  invention.”— Shakesp.:  Love’s 
Labor’s  Lost,  iv.  2. 

un-learn  -ed-ly,  adv.  [En g.  unlearned; -ly.]  In 
an  unlearned  manner ;  so  as  to  exhibit  ignorance ; 
ignorantly. 


un-learn  -ed-ness,  s.  [En g.  unlearned;. -ness] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unlearned ;  illiterate¬ 
ness,  ignorance. 

un-leash’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  leash.l 
To  free  from  or  as  from  a  leash;  to  let  go;  tore 
lease. 

*un-leave’,  v.  t.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  English 
leave(s ).]  To  strip  of  leaves. 

“  The  good  gardiner  .  .  .  unleaves  his  boughes.” — 
Puttenham:  English  Poesie,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxv. 

fin-leav  -ened,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  leav¬ 
ened.]  Not  leavened;  not  raised  by  leaven  or 
yeast  (q.  v.). 

“At  even  they  shall  keep  it,  and  eat  with  unleavened 
bread  and  bitter  herbs.” — Numbers  ix.  11. 

unleavened-bread,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  •  Bread  made  without  leaven  or 
barm. 

2.  Church  Hist. :  Unleavened  bread  is  used  in  the 
Roman  Church  for  the  celebration  of  mass  and  the 
administration  of  the  Eucharist,  while  the  Greeks 
use  leavened  bread.  In  the  English  Church  the 
Rubric  directs  that  the  bread  “  shall  be  such  as  is 
usual  to  be  eaten,”  and  an  attempt  to  revive  the 
use  of  unleavened  bread  has  been  declared  illegal. 

IT  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread : 

Judaism:  A  festival  so  connected  with  that  of  the 
Passover  that  the  two  are  all  but  identified  (Exod. 
xii.  11,  17;  Ezek.  slv.  21).  It  celebrated  the  fact 
that  in  the  exodus  from  Egypt  on  the  night  when 
the  Passover  was  killed  the  departureof  the  Israel¬ 
ites  was  so  sudden,  that  there  was  no  time  to  bake 
bread  in  the  usual  way  with  leaven  (Exod.  xii.  39). 
The  eating  of  unleavened  bread  annually  at  the 
festival  was  therefore  enjoined  as  a  religious  duty, 
and  neither  leavened  bread  nor  leaven  was  to  be 
within  the  houses  of  the  worshipers  during  the 
seven  days  that  the  festival  continued.  (Exod.  xii. 
14-20,  xiii.  6,  7).  [Passover.] 
un-lec  -tpred,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
lectured.] 

1.  Not  lectured  ;  not  addressed  in  a  lecture  or  lec¬ 
tures. 

*2.  Not  taught  orally  or  in  lectures. 

“A  science  yet  unlectured  in  our  schools.” 

Young •  Night  Thoughts,  v.  518. 
fin-led  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  led.]  Not 
led  ;  without  guidance.  (Sandys :  Travels,  p.  66.) 

*fin-left',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  left.]  Not 
left. 

“Yet  were  his  men  unleft.” 

Chapman  ■  Homer’s  Iliad,  ii.  622. 
*fin-leis’-ured  (leis  as  lezh  or  lezh),  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  leisured.]  Not  leisured  ;  destitute 
of  leisure ;  not  having  leisure ;  occupied,  busy. 

“Her  unleisured  thoughts  ran  not  over  the  ten  first 
words.” — Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  ii. 

*fin-leis’-ured-ness  (leis  aslezhorlezh),sMbsf. 
[Eng.  unleisured ;  -ness.J  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unleisured ;  want  of  leisure  ;  occupation. 

“The  true,  though  seldom  the  avowed  cause  of  these 
men’s  neglect  of  the  scripture,  is  not  their  unleisuredness, 
but  their  pride.” — Boyle:  Worts,  ii.  312. 

fin-less’,  *un-lesse,  *on-les,  *on-lesse,  conj. 

[Originally  onlesse,  onlesse  that  —  in  less  than,  on  a 
less  supposition,  in  a  less  case.] 

1.  If  it  be  not  the  case  that;  if  it  be  not  that; 
were  it  not  the  fact  oi  case  that ;  if  .  .  .  not; 

supposing  that  .  .  .  not ;  except,  excepting. 

“Unless  there  be  some  ancient  matron  grave 
Among  them.”  Cowper:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xii. 
*2.  For  fear  that ;  in  case ;  lest. 

“  Beware  you  do  not  once  the  same  gainsay 
Unless  with  death  he  do  your  rashness  pay.” 

Greene:  Alphonsus,  v. 

In  some  cases  unless  is  used  almost  as  a  prepo¬ 
sition,  a  verb  being  omitted  ;  as  in,  “  Here  nothing 
breeds  unless  the  nightly  owl”  (Shakesp.:  Titus 
Andronicus,  ii.  3),  where  “ft  be”  is  omitted  after 
unless,  or  breed  after  owl.  Except  and  unless  were 
formerly  commonly  used  as  conjunctions,  and  al¬ 
most  or  quite  interchangeably,  but  the  former  is 
now  seldom  used  as  a  conjunction.  Unless,  which 
is  equivalent  to,  if  less,  if  not,  or  if  one  fail,  is 
employed  only  for  the  particular  case ;  but  except 
has  always  a  reference  to  some  general  rule,  of 
which  an  exception  is  hereby  signified ;  I  shall  not 
do  it  unless  he  ask  me ;  no  one  can  enter  except 
those  who  are  provided  with  tickets. 

*fin-les'-soned,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  lesson, 
and  suff.  -ed. ]  Not  lessoned;  not  having  had 
lessons  prescribed  or  taught  to  one  ;  untaught ;  un- 
instructed. 

“The  full  sum  of  me 
Is  an  unlessoned  girl,  unschooled,  unpractised.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 
*fin-let'-ted,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  let,  v.] 
Not  let,  hindered,  or  prevented ;  unimpeded. 

“And  song  full  low  andsoftely, 

Three  songs  in  her  harmony, 

Unletted  of  every  wight.”  Chaucer:  Dreamt. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g6,  pot, 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


unlettered 
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unlodge 


fin-let  -tered,  *un-let-tred,  *un-let-trid,  adj. 
[Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  lettered.']  Illiterate,  igno¬ 
rant,  unlearned. 

“Still  let  Mm  prompt  the  unlettered  villagers 

To  tender  offices  and  pensive  thoughts.” 

Wordsworth:  Old  Cumberland  Beggar. 
*fin-lev'-el,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  level.] 
Not  level,  even,  or  smooth. 

fin-lev  -£led,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English  lev¬ 
eled.]  Not  leveled;  not  made  level,  even,  or 
smooth;  rough. 

“Where  all  unlevelled  the  gay  garden  lies.” 

Tickell:  Kensington  Garden. 

*fin-llb-id  -In-ofis,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
libidinous.]  Not  libidinous  ;  not  lustful ;  free  from 
lust  or  carnality. 

“Love  unlibidinous  reigned.” — Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  449. 

fin-11  -$ensed,  *fin-ll-9en$ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  licensed.] 

1.  Not  licensed ;.  done,  executed,  undertaken,  or 
made  without  or  in  defiance  of  license  or  author¬ 
ity  ;  not  having  received  license  from  the  proper 
authority. 

“An  act  had  been  passed  which  prohibited  the  printing 
of  unlicensed  books.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Not  having  a  license  or  permission  from  the 
proper  authority  to  do  an  act,  or,  specif.,  to  execute 
or  carry  on  any  business,  deal  in  certain  commodi¬ 
ties,  practice  a  certain  profession,  or  the  like. 

“Ask  what  boldness  brought  him  hither 
Unlicensed.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  908. 

fin-licked’.  *fin-llckt’,  a.  [Prefix  un  (l),and 
Eng.  licked.]  Notlicked  or  brought  into  the  proper 
shape;  from  the  popular  notion  that  the  bear 
brought  forth  shapeless  lumps  of  flesh,  which  she 
licked  into  shape ;  hence,  ungainly,  uncultivated, 
rough,  rude. 

“  Thou  unlicktbear,  dar’st  thou  yet  stand  by  my  fury  ?” 

Beaum.  &  Piet.:  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  iii. 
*fin-lld',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  lid.]  To 
open.  (C.  Bronte:  Villette,  ch.  xii.) 

fin-lift -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  lifted.] 
Not  lifted,  raised,  or  elevated. 

“The lances  unlifted,  the  trumpet  unblown.” 

Byron:  Destruct.  of  Sennacherib. 
fin-llght'-ed  ( gh  silent),  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  lighted.]  Not  lighted;  notlit. 

“There  lay  a  log  unliglited  on  the  hearth.” 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  viii. 
*fin-llght  -some  (gh  silent),  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  lightsome.]  Not  lightsome  ;  dark,  gloomy  ; 
wanting  light. 

“A  mighty  sphere  He  framed,  unlightsome  first.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  355. 

fin-like’,  *un-lyke,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
like.] 

1.  Not  like ;  dissimilar ;  not  having  resemblance. 
“Two  reddish  fish,  about  the  size  of  a  large  bream, 
and  not  unlike  them.” —  Cook:  Second  Voyage,  bk.  iii., 

ch.  iv. 

*2.  Improbable ;  unlikely. 

“  Make  not  impossible  that  which  but  seems  unlike." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  v. 

unlike-quantities,  s.  pi. 

Math. :  Quantities  expressed  by  different  letters, 
or  combinations  of  letters,  or  by  the  same  letters 
with  different  powers;  as,  4a1,  3x2,  7 y,  axy,  myz. 

unlike-signs,  s.pl. 

Math.:  The  signs  plus  (+)  and  minus  ( — ). 
fin-llke’-ll-hood,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
likelihood.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unlikely  ; 
want  of  likelihood ;  improbability. 

“The  extreme  unlikelihood  that  such  men  should  en¬ 
gage  in  such  a  measure  as  a  scheme.” — Paley:  Evid.  Chris¬ 
tianity,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  vii. 

fin-like '-li-ness,  *un-like-li-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
unlikely ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unlikely  or  im¬ 
probable;  improbability. 

*2.  Unlikeliness,  dissimilarity. 

**  Neither  was  there  more  unlikeliness  in  their  disposi¬ 
tion/’ — Bp.  Hall:  Cont.;  Christ’s  Baptisme. 

*3.  The  quality  or  state  of  not  being  likeable  or 
loveable. 

“  [I]  ne  dare  to  lone,  for  mine  vnlikelinesse.” 

Chaucer:  Troilus  and  Creseide,  bk.  i. 

fin-like -ly,  a.  &  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
likely.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Not  likely  or  probable;  improbable;  such  as 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected. 

«  Unlikely  wonders.” — Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  v.  5. 

2.  Not  holding  out  a  prospect  of  success  or  of  a 
desired  result ;  likely  to  fail ;  unpromising. 


*3.  Not  calculated  to  inspire  feelings  of  love  or 
affection. 

“And  therewith  all  the  unlikely  elde  of  me.” 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  10,055. 

B.  As  adv.:  With  little  or  no  likelihood  or  proba¬ 
bility  ;  improbably. 

“  The  pleasures  we  are  to  enjoy  in  that  conversation, 
not  unlikely  may  proceed  from  the  discoveries  each  shall 
communicate  to  another.” — Pope. 

*fin-llk’-en,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-( 2),  and  Eng.  like.] 
To  make  unlike. 

“  Thanne  whanne  she  (the  wi  j  f  of  Jeroboam)  was  comen 
yn,  and  unlikened  hireself  to  be  what  she  was.” — Wycliffe: 
3  Kings  xiv.  6. 

fin-llke'-ness,  subst.  [Eng .unlike;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  _  being  unlike  ;  dissimilarity ; 
want  or  absence  of  similarity  or  resemblance. 

“Its  unlikeness  to  anyland  animal.” — Cook:  Third  Voy¬ 
age,  bk.  vi. 

*fin-lim'-ber,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  lim¬ 
ber,  a.]  Not  limber;  not  easily  bent;  flexible  or 
pliant. 

“  To  which  temper  more  septentrional  unlimber  nations 
have  not  yet  bent  themselves.” — Reliquice  Wottoniance, 
p.  246. 

fin-llm'-ber,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  lim¬ 
ber,  v.] 

Mil. ;  To  takeoff  the  limbers;  as,  to  unlimber  a 
cannon.  [Limber,  s.,  II.  1.] 

*fin-lim'-It-a-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
limitable.]  Not  limitable;  not  capable  of  being 
limited ;  illimitable,  boundless. 

“’Tis  unlimited  and  unlimitable.” — Locke:  Of  Govern¬ 
ment,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

fin-llm’-lt-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  wn-(l),and  English 

limited.] 

1.  Not  limited ;  having  no  limit  or  bounds ;  bound¬ 
less. 

2.  Undefined,  indefinite;  not  bounded  by  proper 
exceptions. 

“  With  gross  and  popular  capacities,  nothing  doth  more 
prevail  than  unlimited  generalities.” — Hooker. 

3.  Unconfined,  unrestrained,  unrestricted. 

“Envoys,  with  unlimited  powers  of  treating,  should  be 

sent  to  the  seceders.” — Lewis.  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist. 
(ed.  1855),  ii.  67. 

unlimited  liability,  «. 

Law  <&  Comm. :  Liability  to  be  called  on  to  pay  a 
proportionate  share  of  the  entire  losses  of  an  un¬ 
successful  company  in  which  one  has  shares.  Joint- 
stock  banks  and  insurance  companies  are  generally 
constituted  on  this  basis,  but  the  widespread  ruin 
brought  in  certain  cases  on  the  shareholders  has 
led  to  many  of  them  being  transformed  into  limited 
liability  companies  in  states  where  this  can  legally 
be  done. 

unlimited-problem,  s. 

Math. :  A  problem  which  admits  of  an  infinite 
number  of  solutions. 

fin-llm’-lt-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unlimited;  -ly.] 
In  an  unlimited  manner  or  degree. 

“  Many  ascribe  too  unlimitedly  to  the  force  of  a  good 
meaning,  to  think  that  it  is  able  to  bear  the  stress  of 
whatsoever  commissions  they  shall  lay  upon  it.” — Decay  of 
Christian  Piety. 

fin-lim’-It-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unlimited;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unlimited,  unbounded, 
or  undefined. 

“The  evil  .  .  .  swelled  into  a  strange  unlimited¬ 
ness.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  x.,  ser.  9. 

fin-line  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  line.]  To 
take  the  lining  out  of ;  hence,  to  empty. 

‘ 1  It  unlines  their  purses.” — Davies:  Bienvenu ,  p.  9. 

*fin-lln’-e-(il,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  lineal.] 
Not  lineal;  not  coming  in  the  direct  order  of  suc¬ 
cession  ;  not  hereditary. 

“They  put  a  barren  scepter  in  my  gripe, 

Thence  to  be  wrench’d  with  an  unlineal  hand.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

*fin-lln'-ger-lfig,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  English 
lingering.]  Hasty,  immediate.  (De  Quincey :  Eng¬ 
lish  Mail-coach.) 

fin-lin'-Ing,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  lining.] 
[Chorisis.] 

fin-link  ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  link,v.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  separate  or  undo  the  links  of ;  to 
loose,  as  something  fastened  with  a  link;  to  un¬ 
twist,  to  disjoin. 

“Seeing  Orlando,  it  [a  snake]  unlink’d  itself.” 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iv.  3. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  give  way  at  the  links ;  to  fall  to 
pieces. 

“Your  typical  chain  of  king  and  priest  must  unlink.” — 
Milton: .Church  Government,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

*un-li’~que-fled,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
liquefied.]  Not  liquefied,  not  dissolved. 


fin-li  -qul-dat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 

liquidated.] 

1.  Not  liquidated,  not  settled;  as,  an  unliqui¬ 
dated  debt. 

2.  Not  having  the  exact  amount  ascertained, 

unliquidated  damages,  .9.  pi. 

Law:  Penalties  or  damages  not  ascertained  in 
money. 

fin-llq'-uored  (q  as  k),*un-lic-oured,  a.  [Pref. 

un-  (1),  and  Eng.  liquored.] 

1.  Not  having  been  supplied  with  or  not  having 
consumed  liquor ;  not  in  liquor ;  not  intoxicated. 

“Like  an  unlicour’d  Silenus.” — Milton:  Apology  for 
Smectymnuus. 

2.  Not  wetted  or  moistened. 

“How  have  we  seen ' churches  and  states,  like  a  dry 
unliquored  coach,  set  themselves  on  fire  with  their  own 
motion.” — Bp.  Hall:  Sermons,  vol.  v.,  ser.  83. 

*fin-llst’-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  listed.] 
Not  catalogued,  not  entered  in  a  list. 

“  The  names  of  many  are  yet  unlisted." — God  Appearing 
for  the  Parliament  (1644),  p.  6. 

*un-lis’-ten-Ing  ( t  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  listening.]  Not  listening;  not  hearing;  not 
regarding. 

“The  vacant  brow,  the  unlistening  ear.” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  ii.  8. 

*fin-llve’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  live,y.] 

1.  To  live  in  a  manner  contrary  to ;  to  annul  or 
undo  by  living. 

“We  must  unlive  our  former  lives.” — Glanvill:  Scepsis, 
ch.  viii. 

2.  To  deprive  of  life.  (Pron.  un-llve' .) 

“Where  6hall  I  live  now  Lucrece  is  unlived t” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,754. 

fin-live -ll-ness,  subst.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
liveliness .]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unlively ; 
want  or  absence  of  liveliness. 

“Hide  all  the  unliveliness  and  natural  sloth.” — Milton: 
Doct.  of  Divorce,  bk.  i.,  §3. 

fin-load’,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  English 
load,  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  discharge  the  load  or  cargo  from ;  to  relieve 
of  a  load  or  burden  ;  to  disburden. 

“  Thou  bear’st  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  journey, 

And  death  unloadeth  thee.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

2.  To  remove  or  discharge,  as  a  load  or  burden 
from  a  vessel,  vehicle,  or  the  like. 

3.  To  withdraw  the  charge  (of  powder  and  shot) 
from  ;  as,  to  unload  a  gun. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  relieve  from  anything  onerous  or  burden¬ 
some. 

2.  To  remove  or  make  an  end  of  anything  burden¬ 
some  or  troublesome. 

“  You  in  each  other’s  breast  unload  your  care.” 

Dryden:  Conquest  of  Granada,  Pt.  II.,  iii. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  discharge  a  cargo,  load,  or  burden. 

“No  ship  could  unload  in  any  bay  or  estuary.” — Macau¬ 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  To  sell  or  get  rid  of  stocks,  shares,  or  goods. 
(Slang.) 

“  There  being  some  pressure  to  unload."  —London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

fin-lo-cat -ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
located.]  Not  located,  not  placed;  specifically, 
not  surveyed  and  marked  off. 

fin-lock’,  *un-loke,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng, 
lock,  v.] 

1.  To  open,  as  anything  fastened  with  a  lock;  to 
open,  as  something  which  has  been  locked  ;  to  undo, 
as  a  lock. 

“By  him  forbidden  to  unlock 

“These  adamantine  gates.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  852. 

*2.  To  free  from  bonds  or  fetters ;  to  loose,  to  set 
free. 

“He  unlok  d  yonge  Oramelyn 
Both  hondis  and  eke  fete.” 

Chaucer  (  f):  Cook’s  Tale. 

*3.  To  open ;  to  disclose  ;  to  lay  open. 

“No  pains,  no  tortures  shall  unlock  my  mind.” 

Dryden:  Conquest  of  Mexico,  v.  2. 

*4.  To  disclose,  to  reveal,  to  make  known. 

“That  sweven  hath  Daniell  unloke.” 

Gower:  C.  A.  (Prol.) 

fin-lodge’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  lodge.] 
To  deprive  of  a  lodging ;  to  dislodge. 

“  Now  that  these  heavenly  mansions  are  to  be  void,  you 
that  shall  hereafter  be  found  unlodged  will  be  found  inex¬ 
cusable.”—  Carew:  Coslum  Britannicum. 


btfil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shfin; 


chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  f. 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhfin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shfis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 


unmanhode 


unlogical 
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*un-log'-Ic-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  log¬ 
ical .]  Illogical ;  not  according  to  the  precepts  of 
logic. 

“His  unlogical  reasoning.” — Fuller:  Worthies;  Kent, 

i.  487. 

*un-l0Qk',  v.  t •  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  look ,  y.] 
To  recall  a  look. 

“As  if  he  would  unlook  his  own  looks.” — Richardson: 
Clarissa,  v.  215. 

If  Unlooked  for:  Not  looked  for ;  unexpected. 

“By  importation  of  unlook’ d-for  arts.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

*un-lo6ped',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  looped.] 
Not  fastened  by  or  with  a  loop. 

•  “With  hat  unloop’d.” — Gay:  Trivia,  i.  195. 

un-loose’,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2) ,  3,  and  Eng. 
loose,  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  loose  that  which  before  was  fastened;  to 
unfasten,  to  untie,  to  undo. 

“The  Gordian  knot  of  it  he  will  unloose.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  v.  1. 

2.  To  set  or  let  go,  or  free  from  fastening  or  hold ; 
to  unbind  from  fetters,  bonds,  cords,  or  the  like ;  to 
set  at  liberty. 

“You  cannot  be  tied  so  fast  but  the  pope  can  unloose 
you.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iii., 
§3. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  fall  to  pieces  ;  to  lose  all  connec¬ 
tion  and  union. 

“Without  this  virtue  the  public  union  must  unloose.” — 
Collier. 

un-loos  -en,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  3,  and  English 
loosen.']  To  unloose,  to  loosen. 

“And flints  unloosened  kept  their  lock.” 

Byron:  Mazeppa,  V.  iii. 

un-lord',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  lord.] 
To  reduce  from  or  deprive  of  the  rank,  dignity,  or 
privileges  of  a  lord  ;  to  reduce  from  the  rank  of  a 
peer  to  that  of  a  commoner. 

“The  unlording  of  bishops.”  — Milton:  Eikonoklastes, 

§6. 

un-lord'-ed,  a,  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  lorded.] 
Not  raised  or  preferred  to  the  rank  or  dignity  of  a 

lord. 

“Undiocest,  unrevenu’d,  unlorded.” — Milton:  Reform, 
in  England,  bk.  i. 

*un-lord'-ly,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  lordly.] 
Not  lordly,  not  arbitrary. 

“Meek  and  unlordly  discipline.” — Milton:  Reform,  in 
England,  bk.  ii. 

*un-16§'-e,-ble,  *un-lo§e-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  losable,  loseable.]  That  cannot  be 
lost ;  incapable  of  being  lost. 

“Ascribe  to  every  particular  atom  an  innate  and  unlose- 
able  mobility.” — Boyle:  Works,  i.  445. 

*un-l0St’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  lost.]  Not 
lost  or  forfeited. 

“An  Eden  this!  a  paradise  unlost!” 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  ix.  1,071. 

un-l6v-g.-ble,  un-love  -a-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  lovable.]  Not  lovable  ;  notpossessing 
qualities  calculated  to  attract  love  or  affection,  or 
possessing  qualities  tending  to  excite  dislike. 

*un-l6ve',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  love,  v.] 
To  cease  to  love  ;  to  hate. 

“To  unlouen  you  a  quarter  of  a  day.” 

Chaucer:  Troilus  and  Cresset de ,  v. 

un-loved  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  Eng.  loved.] 
Not  loved. 

“Miserable  most  to  love  unloved.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  iii.  2. 

un-love'-li-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unlovely;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  unlovely : 

(1)  Unamiableness ;  want  oi  absence  of  those 
qualities  which  attract  love. 

(2)  Want  of  beauty  or  attractiveness  to  the  eye. 
“Each  thing  else  that  might  help  to  countervail  his 

own  unloveliness.” — Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  ii. 

un-love ’-ly,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  lovely.] 

1.  Not  lovely;  not  calculated  or  fitted  to  attract 
love ;  possessing  qualities  which  excite  or  tend  to 
excite  dislike. 

“Putting  vicious  habits  into  a  more  contemptible  and 
unlovely  figure  than  they  do  at  present.” — Tatler,  No.  205. 

2.  Not  beautiful  or  attractive  to  the  eye. 

“A  beauty  which  on  Psyche’9  face  did  throw 
Unlovely  blacknesse.” 

Beaumont:  Pysche,  p.  19. 

*un-lov'-er-lIke,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  lover, 
and  like.]  Unlike  or  unbefitting  a  lover. 

“So  unloverlike  a  speech.” — Miss  Austen:  Sense  and 
Sensibility,  ch.  xxxix. 


un-lov’-lng,  *un-lov-yng,  a.  [Prof,  un-  (1), 
and  English  loving.]  Not  loving,  or  not  of  loving 
character;  not  fond  or  affectionate. 

“Which  argued  thee  a  most  unloving  father.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  2. 

*un-lu  -§ent,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  lucent.] 
Not  lucent ;  not  bright  or  shining. 

“A  combustion  most  fierce,  but  unlucent.” — Carlyle:  Fr. 
Revol.,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  v. 

*uil-luck’-full,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  luck,  and 
suff.  -full.]  Mischievous.  [Unlucky,  4.J  ( Udall : 

Apoph.  Eras.,  p.  375.) 

un-luck  -l-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unlucky ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  unlucky  manner ;  unfortunately,  unhap¬ 
pily. 

“Things  have  fallen  out,  sir,  so  unluckily. 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  4. 

2.  By  ill-luck  ;  unfortunately. 

“Mr.  Locke  has  somewhere  unluckily  let  drop  that  he 
conceives  it  possible  the  faculty  of  thinking  may  be 
annexed  to  a  system  of  matter.” — Search:  Light  of  Nature, 
vol.  i.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

un-luck  -I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unlucky ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unlucky  or  unfor¬ 
tunate  in  one’s  dealings. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unlucky  or  inaus¬ 
picious. 

*3.  Mischievousness. 

“As  there  is  no  moral  in  these  jests  they  ought  to  be 
discouraged,  and  looked  upon  rather  as  pieces  of  unlucki¬ 
ness  than  wit.” — Addison:  Spectator,  No.  371. 

un-luck'-y,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  lucky.] 

1.  Not  lucky  or  fortunate  ;  unfavored  by  fortune ; 
not  fortunate  or  successful  in  one’s  dealings  or 
undertakings  ;  subject  to  misfortunes  ;  unfortunate, 
unhappy. 

2.  Attended  or  followed  by  ill-luck,  misfortune, 
or  disaster  ;  inauspicious,  ill-omened. 

“The  nurse  said  to  me.  Tears  should  not 
Be  shed  upon  an  infant’s  face, 

It  was  unlucky.” 

Wordsworth:  Poems  on  the  Affections. 

3.  Not  resulting  in  or  accompanied  with  success  ; 
resulting  in  or  attended  with  misfortune,  disaster, 
or  failure. 

“The  year  which  was  closing  had  certainly  been 
unlucky.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

*4.  Somewhat  mischievous ;  mischievously  wag¬ 
gish. 

“Why,  cries  an  unlucky  wag,  a  less  bag  might  have 
served.” — V  Estrange. 

*un-lfl  -mln-ous,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
luminous.]  Not  luminous  ;  not  throwing  out  light ; 
not  bright  or  shining. 

“  A  tragical  combustion,  long  smoking  and  smolder¬ 
ing,  unluminous.”—Carlyle:  French  Revolution,  pt.  ii.,  bk. 
v.,  ch.  iii. 

*un-lust  ,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  lust.]  Dis¬ 
like,  disinclination. 

“  Unlust  and  tediousness  to  do  good.” — Strype:  Eccles. 
Mem.;  Originals  (an.  1555),  No.  44. 

*un-lus'-trous,  o.  [Pref. -un-  (l),and  Eng.  lus¬ 
trous.]  Not  lustrous  ;  not  shining  ;  wanting  iuster. 

“  Base  and  unlustrous  as  the  smoky  light 
That’s  fed  with  stinking  tallow.” 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

IT  The  older  editions  read  illustrious. 

*un-lus-ty,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  lusty.] 
Not  lusty  or  strong;  weak,  feeble. 

“He  [the  hippopotamus]  waxeth  unlusty  and  slow.” — 
P.  Holland:  Ammianus  Narcellinus,  p.  213. 

un-lute',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  lute,  v.] 
To  separate  things  luted  or  cemented;  to  take  the 
lute  or  clay  from. 

“  Upon  the  unluting  the  vessels,  it  infected  the  room 
with  a  scarce  supportable  stink.” — Boyle:  Works,  i.  483. 

*un-ly-can  -throp-Ize,  v.  f.[Pref.wn-  (2)  ;Eng. 
lycanthrope,  and  suffix  -ize.]  To  change  a  lycan- 
tnrope  (q.  v.)  back  to  his  original  shape. 

“  She  is  ready  to  unlycanthropize  you  from  this  wolfish 
shape.” — Howell:  Parly  of  Beasts,  p.  114. 

*un-mac-ad'-am-Ized,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  macadamized.]  Rough ;  not  macadamized 
(q.  v.). 

“  The  street  in  its  past  unmacadamized  tense.” 

Hood:  Miss  Kilmansegg. 

un-made’,  a.  [In  sense  1  from  pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  made ;  in  sense  2,  from  pref.  un-  (2) .] 

1.  Not  made;  not  yet  formed  or  constructed;  un¬ 
formed. 

“Taking  the  measure  of  an  unmade  grave.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  3. 

2.  Deprived  of  its  form  or  qualities. 

“The  first  earth  was  perfectly  unmade  again,  taken  all 
to  pieces,  and  framed  anew  .’’—Woodward:  Nat.  Hist. 


*un-mag-Is-trate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
magistrate.]  To  deprive  of  or  degrade  from  the 
office  or  position  of  a  magistrate.  {Milton.) 

*un-mai'-den,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
maiden.]  To  ravish,  to  deflower. 

“He  unmaidened  his  sister  Juno.” — Urquhart:  Rabelais, 
bk.  iii.,  oh.  xii. 

iin-mai -den-ly,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
maidenly.]  Not  maidenly;  not  becoming  or  be¬ 
fitting  a  maiden. 

“The  wanton  gesticulations  of  a  virgin  in  a  wild 
assembly  of  gallants,  warmed  with  wine,  could  be  no 
other  than  riggish  and  unmaidenly.” — Bp.  Hall:  Con- 
tempi.;  John  Baptist  Beheaded. 

un-maimed',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
maimed.]  Not  maimed;  not  disabled  in  any  limb; 
unmutilated;  complete  in  all  its  parts. 

“  An  interpreter  should  give  his  author  entire  and  un¬ 
maimed.” — Pope:  Homer’ s  Iliad.  (Pref.) 

un-mak'-3,-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  mak(e), 
and  suff.  -able.]  Not  capable  of  being  made. 

“If  the  principles  of  bodies  are  unalterable,  they  are 
also  unmakable  by  any  but  a  divine  power.” — Grew:  Cos- 
mologia,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

un-make  ,  v.  f.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  make. 
verb.] 

1.  To  destroy  the  essential  qualities  of ;  to  anni¬ 
hilate  ;  to  cause  to  cease  to  exist ;  to  uncreate,  to 
destroy  ;  to  deprive  of  form  or  being. 

“Abolish  Thy  creation,  and  unmake 
For  him,  what  for  thy  glory  thou  hast  made."’ 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  463. 

2.  To  leave  unmade,  unformed,  uncreated,  or  un¬ 
fashioned. 

3.  To  reduce  or  depose  from  a  position  of  author¬ 
ity. 

“Power  to  make  emperours,  and  to  vnmake  them 
againe.” — Jewell:  A  Replie  untoM.  Hardinge,  p.  418. 

*un-mal'-le-g,-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
malleable.]  Not  malleable;  incapable  of  being 
hammered  into  a  plate,  or  of  being  extended  by 
heating,  as  a  metal.  {Lit.  dkfig.) 

“  Unmalleable  by  the  hammer  of  the  divine  threaten- 
ings.” — Spenser:  Prodigies,  p.  341. 

un-man',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  man.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  the  character  or  qualities  of  a 
human  being,  as  reason  or  the  like. 

“To  constrain  him  further  were  to  unchristen  him,  to 
unman  him.” — Milton:  Divorce,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxii. 

2.  To  emasculate ;  to  deprive  of  virility. 

3.  To  deprive  of  courage  or  fortitude ;  to  break 
the  spirit  of  ;  to  dishearten,  to  cow. 

“  The  near  prospect  of  a  dungeon  and  a  gallows  alto¬ 
gether  unmanned  him.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

4.  To  deprive  of  men;  as,  to  unman  a  ship  or 
garrison. 

un-man -?i-cle,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
manacle,  v.]  To  loosen  or  set  free  from,  or  as  from, 
bonds  or  chains. 

“  Unmanacled  from  bonds  of  sense.” 

Tennyson:  Two  Voices. 

un-man'-age-a-ble  (age  as  lg),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  andEn g.  manageable.]  Not  manageable  ;  not 
capable  of  being  managed  or  controlled ;  not  under 
control ;  not  easily  controlled,  regulated,  or  di¬ 
rected  ;  uncontrollable. 

“The  House  has  long  been  quite  unmanageable.” — 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

*un-man  -aged  (aged  as  lgd,)  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  managed.] 

1.  Not  broken  in  as  a  horse;  not  trained;  not 
under  control. 

“Like  colts,  or  unmanaged  horses,  we  start  at  dead 
bones.” — Taylor:  Holy  Living. 

2.  Not  tutored;  not  educated. 

“  An  unguided  force,  and  unmanaged  virtue.” — Felton: 

On  the  Classics. 

3.  Not  controlled  ;  unrestrained. 

“In  the  most  unmanaged  terms.” — Burke:  Thoughts  on 
French  Affairs  (1791). 

*un-man’-ful,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
manful.]  Not  manful ;  not  manly ;  unmanly. 

*un-man  -ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unmanful ;  -ly.]  In 
an  unmanly  manner. 

“Yet  so  they  dy’d  not  unmanfully.” — Milton:  Hist.  Eng., 
bk.  vi. 

*un-man’-gled  (le  as  $1),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  mangled.]  Not  mangled,  maimed,  or  muti¬ 
lated. 

“Sense  for  sense  unmangled  (as  he  found  the  same 
written).” — Holinshed :  Chron.  England  (an,  1296). 

*un-man-hode,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
manhood.]  An  unmanly  act ;  an  act  of  cowardice. 

“  But  bothe  done  unmanhode  and  a  sinne.” 

Chaucer:  Troilus  and  Cresseide,  i. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s5n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ynite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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*un-man'-llke,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 

manlike.} 

1.  Not  like  a  man  in  appearance. 

2.  Not  becoming  a  man  as  a  human  being;  in¬ 
human;  unnatural. 

3.  Unbecoming  a  man,  as  opposed  to  a  woman  or 
f child ;  unmanly ;  effeminate ;  childish. 

“By  the  greatness  of  the  cry,  it  was  the  voice  of  man; 
though  it  was  a  very  unmanlike  voice,  so  to  cry.” — Sidney. 

un-man'-li-ness,  subst.  [Eng .unmanly;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unmanly  ;  effeminacy. 

“You  and  yours  make  piety  a  synonym  for  unmanli¬ 
ness.” — Kingsley:  Yeast,  ch.  ii. 

■  un-man'-ly,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  manly.} 
I  1.  Not  having  the  qualities  or  attributes  of  a  man, 
}as  opposed  to  a  woman  or  child ;  wanting  the 
'strength,  courage,  or  fortitude  which  becomes  a 
(  man  ;  effeminate,  weak,  womanish,  childish, 
j  2.  Unbecoming  to  or  in  a  man ;  unworthy  of  a 
man ;  cowardly,  mean. 


“  Unmanly  outrages  to  defenceless  captives.” — Macau¬ 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.  ch.  xiii. 

un-manned’,  a.  [In  senses  1  and  2,  from  pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  manned;  in  sense  3,  from  pref.  un¬ 
ity  •] 

1.  Not  furnished  with  men. 


i  “Turned  out  to  sea  in  a  ship  unmanned.” — Milton:  Hist • 
Eng.,  bk.  i. 

*2.  Not  accustomed  to  man ;  not  tamed.  (A  term 
of  falconry.) 

“Hood  my  unmann’d  blood,  bating  in  my  cheeks.” 

Shakesp..-  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  2. 

3.  Deprived  of  the  qualities  or  attributes  of  a 
man  ;  effeminate  ;  wanting  in  fortitude. 

“In  word,  in  deed,  unmann’d.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  ii.  74. 

♦un-mail  -nered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
mannered .]  Not  with  good  manners;  uncivil, rude, 
coarse,  ill-mannered. 

“  Unmannered  dog  !  To  stop  my  sport 
Yain  were  thy  cant.” 

Scott:  The  Chase,  xxvii. 

un-man'-ner-ll-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unmannerliness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unmannerly ;  want  of 
good  manners  ;  incivility,  coarseness,  rudeness. 

“Much  unmannerlinesse  of  eating  and  drinking  at 
bankets.” — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  i.  586. 

un-man'-ner-ly,  a.  &  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  mannerly .] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Not  mannerly;  not  having  good  manners;  want¬ 
ing  in  manners  ;  rude  in  behavior;  uncivil. 

“  Unmannerly  intruder  as  thou  art !” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  3. 

2.  Not  in  accordance  with  good  manners;  rude, 
coarse. 

“An  unmannerly  jest  is  frequently  as  capital  as  a  pre¬ 
meditated  murder.” — Tatler,  No.  253. 

B.  As  adv.:  In  an  unmannerly  or  rude  manner; 
rude,  uncivilly. 

“  Forgive  me 

If  I  have  used  myself  unmannerly.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  1. 

un-man  -tie,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
mantle,  s.]  To  divest  of  a  mantle ;  to  take  a  mantle 
or  cloak  off  from  ;  to  make  bare. 

“With  her  unmantled  neck,  and  bosom  white  and  bare.” 
— Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  148. 

un-ma.n-u.-fac '-tyred,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
manufactured .]  Not  manufactured;  not  wrought 
into  the  proper  form  or  state  for  use  ;  as,  unmanu¬ 
factured  tobacco. 

un-my-nured',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
manured .] 

*1.  Uncultivated,  unworked. 

“As  a  fat  soil  .  .  .  unmanured  bringeth  forth  both  herbs 
and  weeds.” — North:  Plutarch’s  Lives,  p.  185. 

2.  Not  manured;  not  enriched  with  manure. 

un-marked  ,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
marked.} 

1.  Not  marked;  having  no  mark. 

2.  Not  noticed,  unnoticed,  unobserved. 

“The  nameless  charms  unmark’d  by  her  alone.” 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abydos,  i.  6. 

un-mar'-ket-guble,  a.  [Pref,  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
marketable.}  Not  marketable  ;  notfit  or  able  to  be 
disposed  of  in  a  market ;  hence,  unsalable  ;  having 
no  pecuniary  value. 

un-marred',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  marred.} 
Not  marred,  not  spoiled,  not  injured,  not  obstructed. 

“Their  good  is  good  entire,  unmixt,  unmarr’ d.” 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  vii.  300. 

♦un-mar'-ri-y-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
marriable.}  Unmarriageable. 

“  Two  persons  unconjunctive  or  unmarriable  together.” 
— Milton:  Doct.  of  Divorce,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xv. 


un-mar  -riage-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  marriageable.}  Not  marriageable ;  not  fit  to 
be  married ;  not  free  to  marry. 

un-mar-ried,  *un-mar-ied,  a.  [Pref.  tm-(l), 
and  Eng.  married.}  Not  married. 

“  That  die  unmarried,  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  Phoebus  in  his  strength.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  3. 
un-mar-ry,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
marry.}  To  divorce ;  to  dissolve  the  marriage  of.] 
“A  law  .  .  .  giving  permission  to  unmarry  a  wife 
and  marry  a  lust.” — Milton:  Doct.  and  Disc,  of  Divorce. 

*un-mar'-shalled,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
marshalled.}  Not  marshalled ;  not  arranged,  ranked 
or  set  in  order. 

“  To  combat  sends  a  rude,  unmarshall’ d  train.” 

Lewis:  Statius:  Thebaid,  xii. 

*un-mar’-tyr,.u.  t.  [Pref.  un- ( 2),  and  English 
martyr.}  To  degrade  from  the  standing  or  dignity 
of  a  martyr.  (.Special  coinage.) 

“  Scotus  was  made  a  martyr  after  his  death,  but  since 
Baronius  hath  unmartyred  him.” — Fuller:  Church  Hist., 
II.  iv.  36. 

*un-mar-vel-lous,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Eng. 
marvellous.}  Not  marvellous  or  astonishing. 

“  Th’  unmarvellous  and  placid  scene.” 

Wolcott:  Peter  Pindar,  p.  187. 

♦un-mas  -cy-late,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
masculate.}  To  emasculate. 

“The  sins  of  the  south  unmasculate  northern  bodies.” 
Fuller. 

♦un-mas  -cu-llne,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Eng. 
masculine.}  Not  masculine  or  manly  ;  effeminate. 

un-mask',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
niasfc.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  remove  the  mask  from  ;  to  strip  of 
a  mask  or  any  disguise  ;  hence,  to  expose. 

“Smile  on — nor  venture  to  unmask 
Man’s  heart.” 

Byron:  To  Inez  ( Childe  Harold,  i.). 

B.  Intrans.:  To  put  off  a  mask. 

“My  husband  bids  me;  now  I  will  unmask.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  i. 

*un-mas'-ter-y-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
masterable.}  Incapable  of  being  mastered  or  sub¬ 
dued  ;  unconquerable. 

“The  foetormay  discover  itself  as  being  unmasterable 
by  the  art  of  man.” — Browne ■  Vulgar  Errors ,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  ii. 

un-mas  -tered,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
mastered.} 

1.  Not  mastered;  not  subdued  or  conquered. 

*2.  Not  capable  of  being  mastered  or  subdued; 
uncontrollable. 

“His  unmastered  importunity.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

*un-mat§h'-y-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1);  English 
match,  and  suff.  -able.}  Not  capable  of  being 
matched;  unparalleled;  matchless. 

“Most  radiant,  exquisite,  and  unmatchable  beauty.” — 
Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

*un-mat§h  -y-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unmatchable; 
-ness.  1  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unmatchable  ; 
matchlessness. 

“The  presumption  of  his  umnatchableness.”  —  Hall: 
Epistles,  dec.  iv.,  ep.  ii. 

un-mat§hed  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
matched.}  Not  matched  or  equalled ;  unparalleled, 
unequalled,  matchless. 

“The  flower  in  ripened  bloom  unmatched.” 

Byron:  And  Thou  Art  Dead. 

*un-mat§hed  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  unmatched ;  -ness.} 
The  state  or  condition  of  being  unmatched ;  incom¬ 
parableness. 

“His  clear  unmatchedness  in  all  manners  of  learning.” 
— Chapman:  Homer’s  Iliad.  (Pref.) 

*un-mat'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  mated.} 
Not  mated,  matched,  paired,  or  coupled. 

“Here,  like  a  turtle  (mew’d  up  in  a  cage) 
Unmated  I  converse  with  air  and  walls.” 

Ford:  ’Tis  Pity,  v.  1. 

*un-ma-ter'-l-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
material.}  Immaterial. 

The  unmaterial  fruits  of  shades.” 

Daniel:  Musophilus. 

*un-ma-trlc'-u-lat-ed,  a.  [Pref.un-  (1)  and  Eng. 
matriculated.}  Not  matriculated. 

“Their  young  unmatriculated  novices.” — Milton:  On 
Education. 

*un-ma'-tron-like,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
matronlike.}  Unlike  or  unbecoming  a  matron. 
“This  unmatronlike  jilt.” — Richardson:  Clarissa,  v.  359. 
*un-maze  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng ,maze,v.} 
To  relieve  from  terror  or  bewilderment. 


un-mean'-ing,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 

meaning.}  _  . 

1.  Having  no  meaning  or  signification;  meaning¬ 
less. 

“That  mighty  master  of  unmeaning  rhyme. 

Byron:  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

2.  Not  having  or  not  indicating  intelligence  or 
sense ;  senseless. 

“That  light,  unmeaning  thing, 

That  smiles  with  all  and  weeps  with  none.” 

Byron:  One  Struggle  More. 

un-mean -iiig-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unmeaning ;  ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unmeaning.  (Mad. 
D ’  Arblay :  Camilla,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  i.) 

un-meant',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  meant.} 
Not  meant;  not  intended  ;  unintentional. 

“But  Khoeteus  happened  on  a  death  unmeant.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’ s  Alneid,  X.  561. 

un-mea§’-ur-g,-ble  (§  as  zh),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  English  measurable.}  Not  measurable;  Mt 
capable  of  being  measured ;  immeasurable,  ifh- 
bounded. 

“  ‘That  I  hope  is  an  unmeasurable  distance.” — Shakesp.: 
Merry  Wives,  ii.  1. 

un-mea§  -ur-y-ble-ness  (§  as  zh),  a.  [Eng. 
unmeasureable ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unmeasurable. 

“Showing  the  unmeasureableness  of  his  Godhed.” — 
Fmjth:  Bokmade  by  him  (an.  1533). 

un-mea§'-ur-y-bly  (§  as  zh),  adv.  [English 
unmeasurab(le) ;  - ly .]  In  an  unmeasurable  manner 
or  degree;  not  measurably ;  immeasurably. 

“  The  value  of  gold  was  likely  to  advance  unmeasur- 
ably." — strype:  Eccles.  Mem.;  Edward  VI.  (an.  1543). 

un-mea§'-ured  (§  as  zh),  a,  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  measured .] 

1.  Not  measured;  not  dealt  out  by  measure;  in' 
finite. 

“  His  rapid  rays, 

Themselves  unmeasured,  measure  all  our  days.” 

Cowper:  Nativity. 

2.  Plentiful  beyond  measure  ;  unlimited. 

*3.  Not  subject  to  or  in  accordance  with  any 
musical  rule  of  measure,  time,  or  rhythm  ;  irregu¬ 
lar,  capricious. 

“The  unmeasured  notes  of  that  strange  lyre.” 

Shelley. 

*un-mech'-an-Ize,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
mechanize.]  To  destroy  the  mechanism  of;  to  un¬ 
make. 

“  Embryotic  evils  that  could  unmechanize  thy  frame.” — 
Sterne ■  Tristram  Shandy,  iii.  167. 

un-med -died  (leas el)  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng-  meddled.]  Not  meddled  (with) ;  not  interfered 
(with). 

“  The  flood-gate  .  .  .  continuing  other  ten  days  un¬ 

meddled  with.” — Carew:  Survey  of  Cornwall,  fol.  105. 

*un-med -dllng,  a.  [Pref.  un- ( 1),  and  English 
meddling .]  Not  meddling  ;  not  interfering  with  the 
affairs  of  others ;  not  officious. 

*un-med'-dlmg-ness,  s.  [English  unmeddling ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unmeddling; 
freedom  from  meddlesomeness  or  ofRciousness. 

“An  unmeddlingness  with  these  worldly  concernments.” 
— Bp.  Hall:  Sermon  on  1  Peter  i.  17. 

*un-me-di'-9in-g,-ble  (i  silent),  a.  [Pref. -un- (1), 
and  Eng.  medicinable .]  incurable  by  medicine. 

“  These  .  .  .  physicians  may  recure, 

Thou  yet  unmeet cinable  still.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xvi.  24. 

IT  In  the  following  quotation  (Gentleman  Usher , 
iv.  1)  the  same  author  uses  the  word  as=ineffica- 
cious. 

“Away  with  his  unmed’ cinable  balme.” 
un-med  -l-tat-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
meditated.]  Not  meditated ;  not  prepared  by  pre¬ 
vious  thought ;  unpremeditated. 

“Fit  strains  pronounced,  or  sung 
Unmeditated.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  149. 

’Hill-meek  ,  *un-meke,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  meek.]  Not  meek. 

“An  unmeke  lord.” — Chaucer:  Boecius,  bk.  v. 

un-meet',  *un-mete,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng, 
meet,  a.]  Not  meet,  not  fitting,  not  suitable ;  unfit 
unsuitable. 

“  Why  mention  other  thoughts  unmeet 
For  vision  so  composed  and  sweet?” 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe,  i. 

un-meet'-ly,  *un-meete  ly,  Hm-mete-ly.  adv, 
[Eng.  unmeet ;  -ly.]  Not  meetly,  not  fitly,  not  suit¬ 
ably  ;  unsuitably,  improperly. 

“  Upon  a  mangy  jade,  unmetely  set.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  YI.  vi.  16. 

un-meet -ness,  s.  [Eng.  unmeet;  -?ress.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  unmeet;  r.nsuitableness, 
unfitness. 


bffil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  Qell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  sfc&n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


9hin, 

tion, 


bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -eious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  — b$l,  del, 
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unmoistened 


un-mel'-ldwed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
mellowed .]  Not  mellowed;  not  fully  ripened  or 
matured  ;  not  toned  down  or  softened  by  ripeness, 
length  of  years,  or  the  like. 

“An  inconstant  and  unmellow'd  light.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

un-me-lo-dl-ous,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
melodious.']  Not  melodious  ;  wanting  in  melody  or 
harmony;  harsh,  discordant. 

“Renew  their  unmelodious  moan.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  79. 

un-mel'-o-dlzed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
melodized.’]  Not  rendered  melodious. 

“TJnlike  to  living  sounds  it  came 
Unmix’d,  unmelodiz'd  with  breath.” 

Langhorne:  Fables,  xi. 

un-melt -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  melted.] 
Not  melted,  not  dissolved. 

“That  snow  which  unmelted  lies.” 

Waller:  Puerperium. 

un-mend -ct-ble,  a.  [Pref.  tin- (1),  and  English 
mendable.]  Not  capable  of  being  mended. 

“They  dream  of  patching  up  things  unmendable.” — 
Matthew  Arnold:  Last  Essays.  (Pref.) 

un-men -tion-a-ble,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  mentionable. 

A.  As  adj.:  Not  mentionable ;  not  fit  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  or  named. 

B.  Ms  subst.  (pi.):  A  ludricous  name  for  trous¬ 
ers  ;  inexpressibles. 

“Fishing  stockings  full  of  water,  unmentionables 
ditto  .’’—Field,  Dec.  19,  1885. 

un-men'-tioned,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
mentioned.]  Not  mentioned  or  named. 

“Of  evils  yet  unmention’d.” 

Cowper:  Friendship. 

un-mer'-gen-a-ry,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
mercenary.]  Not  mercenary,  not  sordid;  not  tak¬ 
ing  or  seeking  payment,  hire,  or  wages. 

“Praise  is  a  generous  and  unmercenary  principle.” — 
Atterbury:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  1. 

un-mer-ghant-a-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and 
Eng.  merchantable.]  Not  merchantable  ;  not  fit  for 
the  market ;  unmarketable  ;  unsalable. 

“They  feed  on  salt,  unmerchantable  pilchard.” — Carew: 
Survey  of  Cornwall. 

*un-mer  -gi-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
merciable.]  Unmerciful. 

“To  loue  but  unmerciable.” — Gower:  C.  A.,  iii. 

*un-mer-gled,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  mercy, 
and  suff.  -ed.]  Unmerciful,  merciless. 

“  Out  fly  the  Irish,  and  with  sword  and  fire 
Unmercied  havock  of  the  English  made.” 

Drayton:  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret. 

un-mer’-gi-ful,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  mer¬ 
ciful.] 

1.  Not  merciful;  not  influenced  by  feelings  of 
mercy ;  cruel,  inhuman,  merciless. 

“Perhaps  some  stop  might  be  put  to  this  unmerciful 
prosecution.” — Idler,  No.  14. 

*2.  Unconscionable,  exorbitant. 

“Not  only  the  peace  of  the  honest,  unwriting  subject 
was  daily  molested,  but  unmerciful  demands  were  made 
of  his  applause.” — Pope. 

un-mer’-gi-ful- ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unmerciful;  -ly.] 
In  an  unmerciful  manner ;  mercilessly ;  without 
mercy. 

“They  acted  unmercifully,  unjustly, unwisely.” — Macau¬ 
lay  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

un-mer’-gl-ful-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  unmerciful; 
-ness.1  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unmerciful ; 
mercilessness,  cruelty. 

“The  first  [hindrence  to  our  prayers]  is  unmerciful¬ 
ness.” — Bp.  Taylor  ■  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  4. 

*un-mer-gi-less,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  3,  and  Eng. 
merciless.]  Merciless. 

“  Unmerciless  murther  and  ingratitude.” — Joye.  Expo- 
sicion  of  Daniel,  ch.  v. 

*un-mer'-It-A-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
meritable.]  Not  possessed  of  merit  or  desert; 
undeserving.  / 

“This  is  a  slight  unmeritable  man.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  iv.  1. 

un-mer'-it-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  mer¬ 
ited.]  Not  merited  ;  not  deserved,  undeserved. 

“Such  consolation,  and  the  excess 
Of  an  unmerited  distress.” 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe,  ii. 

*un-mer'-it-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unmerited;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unmerited  or  unde¬ 
served. 

“  The  Arminians  own  the  freeneBs  and  unmeritedness  of 
God’s  grace.”— Boyle  .  Works,  i.  278. 


*un-mer'-it-lAg,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
meriting.]  Not  meriting  (anything) ;  not  pos¬ 
sessed  of  merit  or  desert ;  undeserving. 

“  A  brace  of  unmeriting,  proud,  violent,  testy  magis¬ 
trates.” — Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 

*un-mer'-ry,  un-mer-ie,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  merry.]  Not  merry ;  sorrowful. 

“There  slepeth  aye  this  god  unmerie.” 

Prol.  to  the  House  of  Fame,  74. 

un-met’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  met.]  Not 
met  with. 

“  Winds  lose  their  strength,  when  they  do  empty  fly, 
Unmet  of  woods  and  buildings.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Sejanus,  v.  1. 

*un-met-A-phor'-Ic-Al,  «.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  metaphorical.]  Not  metaphorical;  literal. 

“A  cold  unmetaphorical  vein  of  infamous  writing.”— 
Sterne:  Tristram  Shandy,  vi.  135. 

*un-met'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  meted.] 
Unmeasured. 

“The  anxiety  I  felt  in  degree  so  unmeted.” — Miss  Bronte: 
Villette,  ch.  xxxix. 

*un-meth'-6d-Ized,  a.  [Pref.  un-  ( 1),  and  Eng. 
methodized.]  Not  arranged  according  to  method 
or  order. 

“Unpolish’d,  unnumber’d,  and  unmethodiz'd.” — Har¬ 
rington:  Oceana,  p.  12. 

un-mew  (ew  as  u),  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
mew.]  To  set  free  from,  or  as  from,  a  mew;  to 
emancipate. 

“  Let  a  portion  of  ethereal  dew 
Fall  on  my  head  and  presently  unmew 
My  soul.”  Keats:  Endymion,  i. 

*un-mlght’-y  (gh  silent),  *un-might-ie,  adj. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng,  mighty.]  Not  mighty  or 
strong ;  weak. 

“  Disarmen  the  ire  of  thiike  vnmightie  tiraunt.” — Chau¬ 
cer:  Boecius,  bk.  i. 

*un-mlld',  *un-milde,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  mild.]  Not  mild;  hard,  cruel,  severe. 

“  So  goth  this  proude  vice  vnmilde, 

That  he  disdeigneth  all  lawe.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  i. 

*un-mlld'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unmild;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  destitute  of  mildness; 
harshness,  cruelty. 

“The  unmildness  of  evangelic  grace  shall  turn  ser¬ 
vant.” — Milton:  Doct.  of  Divorce,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vii. 

un-mllked’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  milked.] 
Not  milked. 

“The  ewes  still  folded,  with  distended  thighs, 
Unmilk’ d.”  Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  ix.  518. 

un-milled',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  milled.] 
Not  milled  ;  not  stamped  in  a  mill. 

“  There  are  two  kinds  of  coin  here,  of  the  same  denomi¬ 
nation,  milled  and  unmilled.” — Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk. 
iii.,  ch.  xii. 

un-mlnd’-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
minded.]  Not  minded,  not  heeded,  not  regarded. 

“Sick  in  the  world’s  regard,  wretched  and  low, 

A  poor  unminded  outlaw  sneaking  home.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV,,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  3. 

un-mlnd'-ful,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
mindful.]  Not  mindful,  not  heedful;  regardless, 
heedless. 

“  Troy  fled,  unmindful  of  her  former  fame.” 

Pope-  Homer’s  Iliad,  xvi.  425. 
un-mlnd'-f ul-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unmindful;  -ly.] 
In  an  unmindful  manner;  without  due  remem¬ 
brance  or  consideration  ;  heedlessly,  carelessly. 

*im-mlnd'-f  ul-ness,  subst.  [Prefix  unmindful ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unmindful ; 
heedlessness  carelessness. 

*un-min’-gle,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
mingle.]  To  separate,  as  things  mixed  or  mingled. 

“It  will  unmingle  the  wine  from  the  water.” — Bacon: 
Nat.  Hist. 

*un-min’-gle-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1)  ;  English 
mingle,  and  suff.  -able.]  Incapable  of  being  mixed 
or  mingled. 

“The  divers  and  unmingleable  oils  afforded  us  by 
human  blood.” — Boyle:  Works,  i.  536. 

un-min'-gled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  mingled.]  Not  mixed  or  mingled ;  unmixed, 
unalloyed,  pure. 

“  Then  I  drank  unmingled  joys.” 

Cowper:  The  Necessity  of  Self-Abasement. 
*un-mi-rac  -u-lous,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng. 
miraculous.]  Not  miraculous  ;  not  marvelous. 

“  They  [miracles]  do  not,  cannot,  more  amaze  the  mind. 
Than  this,  called  unmiraculous  survey.” 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  ix.  1,264. 
*un-mir'-y,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  miry.] 
Not  miry ;  not  muddy ;  not  fouled  with  dirt. 


un-mlssed’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  missed.] 
Not  missed ;  not  perceived  to  be  lost  or  gone. 

“Why  should  he  [Yellinus]  not  steal  away,  unasked 
and  unmissedt” — Gray:  To  Mason,  let.  27.  (1757.) 

un-mis-tak-a-ble,  un-mis-take'-gt-hle,  adj. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  En g.  mist ak able.]  Not  mistak- 
able ;  not  capable  of  being  mistaken. 

“The  case  is  unmistakable.” — Field,  Dec.  10,  1887. 

un-mls-tak'-a-bljf,  un-mls-take'-gt-bl^,  adv. 
[Eng.  unmistakab(le) ;  -ly.]  In  an  unmistakable 
manner;  in  a  manner  precluding  the  possibility  of 
mistake. 

“  Unmistakeably  of  the  ‘Broad  Church’  school.” — Brit. 
Quarterly  Review,  lvii.  290.  (1873). 

*un-mis-trust'-ifig,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
mistrusting.]  Not  mistrusting;  not  suspecting; 
unsuspicious. 

“An  unmistrusting  ignorance.” — Sterne:  Tristran. 
Shandy,  v.  21. 

un-mi’-ter,  un-ml'-tre  (tre  aster),  v. t.  [Pref. 

un-  (2),  and  Eng.  miter.]  To  deprive  of  a  miter ;  to 
depose  or  degrade  from  the  rank  or  office  of  a 
bishop.  (Milton.) 

*un-mit’-I-gA-ble,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
mitigable.]  Not  mitigable;  not  capable  of  being 
mitigated,  softened,  or  lessened ;  unappeasable, 
implacable. 

“And  in  her  most  unmitigable  rage.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

un-mlt’-i-gat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 

mitigated.] 

1.  Not  mitigated  ;  not  lessened  or  softened. 

“With  public  accusation,  uncovered  slander,  unmiti¬ 
gated  rancor.” — Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  iv.  1. 

2.  Unconscionable;  as  an  unmitigated  scoundrel. 
(Colloq.) 

un-mlxed',  *un-mlxt',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
mixed,  mixt.]  Not  mixed  or  mingled  with  anything 
else  ;  pure,  unadulterated,  unmingled,  unalloyed. 

“He  was  of  unmixed  English  blood.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.,  xix. 

*un-mlx’-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unmixed;  -ly.]  In 
an  unmixed  manner ;  purely,  wholly,  entirely. 

“  Unmixedly  noxious.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

*un~m6aned’,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
moaned.]  Not  bemoaned  or  lamented ;  unlamented. 

“  Fatherless  distress  was  left  unmoaned.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  ii.  2. 

un-mocked’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  mocked.] 
Not  mocked  or  scoffed  at. 

“  Here  we  may  bleed,  unmocked  by  hymns.” 

Moore:  Fire-Worshippers. 

*un-mod-ern-Ize,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2) ,  and  Eng. 
modernize ._]  ,  To  alter  from  a  modern  fashion  or 
style ;  to  give  an  ancient  or  old-fashioned  form  or 
fashion  to. 

“  Unmodernize  a  poem  rather  than  give  it  an  antique 
air.” — C.  Lamb,  quoted  iu  Notes  and  Queries,  ser.  vi.,  iv. 
223. 

*un-mod-ern-Ized,  a.  [Pref.tm-  (1),  and  Eng. 
modernized.]  Not  modernized;  not  altered  to  a 
modern  fashion. 

“  The  mansion  of  the  squire  .  .  .  unmodernized.” — 
Jane  Austen:  Persuasion,  ch.  v. 

*un-mod'-I-fi-<l-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
modifiable.]  Not  modifiable  ;  not  capable  of  being 
modified. 

*un-mod-i-fI-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unmodifia- 
ble ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unmodi- 
fiahle. 

“  A  nature  not  of  brutish  unmodiflableness .” — G.  Eliot: 
Daniel  Deronda,  ch.  lviii. 

un-mod  -l-fled,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
modified.]  Not  modified;  not  altered  in  form;  not 
qualified  in  meaning;  not  limited  or  circumscribed. 

“An  universal  unmodified  capacity.” — Burke:  Letter  to 
Sir  H.  Langrishe,  M.  P. 

unmodified-drift,  s. 

Geology :  A  Canadian  glacial  deposit  laid  aown 
while  ice  action  was  at  its  maximum  iu  North 
America.  It  is  believed  to  correspond,  or  at  least 
have  a  certain  relation,  to  the  till  of  Scotland. 
Called  also  Hardpan. 

*un-mbd-lsh,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
modish.]  Not  modish  ;  not  fashionable  ;  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  fashion  or  custom 

“The  princess  has  a  very  small  party  in  so  unmodish 
a  separation.”—  Pope  Letters  to  Lady  Montague,  let.  xii. 

*un-mdist  ,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  moist.) 
Not  moist ;  not  wet  or  humid  ;  dry. 

“Volatile  Hermes,  fluid  and  unmoist.” 

J.  Philips:  Cider,  i.  334. 

*un-m6ist'-$ned  (f  silent),  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  moistened.]  Not  moistened;  not  made 
wet;  dry. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  finite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


unmold 


unnatural-offense 
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tin-mold  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  mold , 
v.J  To  change  the  form  of  ;  to  take  away  or  destroy 
the  form,  shape,  or  features  of. 

“  Unmolding  reason’s  mintage.’’—  Milton.  Comus ,  529. 

un-mo-lest'-ed,  a.  [Prefix  un -  (1),  and  Eng.  mo¬ 
lested.]  Not  molested ;  not  disturbed  or  obstructed  ; 
undisturbed. 

“B’Usson  .  .  .  marched  unmolested  to  Limerick.” — 

Macaulay:  Hist,  Eng .,  ch.  xvii. 

un-mon  -eyed,  un-mon  -led,  a.  [Prefix  un -  (1), 
and  English  moneyed ,  monied.]  Not  moneyed ;  not 
possessed  of  money  ;  impecunious. 

“Apples  with  cabbage  net  y-covered  o’er, 

Galling  full  sore  th’  unmoneyed  wight,  are  seen.” 

Shenstone :  Schoolmistress. 

*un-m6nk'-ish,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Eng.  monk¬ 
ish.']  Unlike  or  unbecoming  a  monk ;  not  given  to 
or  sympathizing  with  monasticism.  ( Carlyle :  Life 
of  Sterling ,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iv.) 

*un-mo-nop  -o-llze,  v.  t.  [Prefix  un -  (2),  and 
Eng.  monopolize.]  To  recover  or  remove  from  the 
state  of  being  monopolized  ;  to  throw  open. 

“Unmonopolizing  the  rewards  of  learning  and  indus¬ 
try.” — Milton. 

un-mopr',  v.  t.  &  u  [Pref.  un -  (2),  and  Eng.  moor, 
verb.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  loose  from  that  to  which  anything  is 
moored  ;  to  loose  from  anchorage. 

“Thou  speakest  sooth:  thy  skiff  unmoor .” 

Byron:  Giaour . 

2.  To  bring  to  the  state  of  riding  witli  a  single 
anchor,  after  having  been  moored  by  two  or  more 
cables. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  loose  one’s  moorings;  to  weigh 

anchor. 

“  Look,  where  beneath  the  castle  gray 
His  fleet  unmoor  from  Aros  bay!  ” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles ,  i.  12. 

un  -mor-al,  a.  [Prefix un-  (1),  and  Eng.  moral.] 
Without  morals  ;  having  no  conception  of  right  and 
wrong.  [Non-moral.] 

“Man  by  himself  is  not  only  unprogressive,  he  is  also 
not  so  much  immoral  as  unmoral .” — E.  Clodd:  Story  of 
Creation ,  p.  218. 

un-mor  -al-Ized,  a.  [Prefix  un -  (1),  and  Eng. 
moralized.]  Untutored  by  morality  ;  not  conformed 
to  good  morals. 

“  This  is  censured  as  the  mark  of  a  dissolute  and  un¬ 
moralized  temper.” — Norris. 

*un-mor  -rised,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1)  ;  Eng.  morris , 
and  suff. -ed.]  Not  wearing  the  dress  of  a  morris- 
dancer. 

“Thus  to  appear  before  me  too,  unmori'ised .” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Women  Pleased ,  iv.  1. 

*un-mor'-tared,  *un-mor'-tered,  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1)  •  Eng.  mortar;  -ed.]  Not  joined  or  cemented 
with  mortar. 

“  Some  loose  stones  that  lye  unmortered  upon  the  bat¬ 
tlements.” — Bp.  Hall:  Christ  Mystical,  §  7. 

un-mort '-gaged  (t  silent,  a  as  1),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  mortgaged.]  Not  mortgaged ;  not 
pledged  or  staked  ;  free  from  charge  or  debt. 

“The  least  unmortgag’ d  hope.” 

Dry  den:  All  for  Love,  v. 

*un-mor  -tl-fied,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
mortified.]  Not  quelled,  subdued,  or  destroyed. 

“  His  lust  is  stronger,  his  passions  violent  and  unmor¬ 
tified.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  2. 

*un-mor’-ti-fIed-ness,  *un-mor-ti-fied-nesse, 
s.  [Pref.  un -  (1)  ;  Eng.  mortified ,  and  suff.  mess.] 
The  state  of  being  unmortified.  {Lit.  &  fig.) 

“  This  argues  much  unmortifiednesse,  though  it  run  not 
into  acts ."—Goodwin:  Tryall  of  a  Christian's  Growth, 
ch.  iii. 

un-mor  -tise,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un -  (2),  and  English 
mortise.]  To  loosen  or  undo,  as  a  mortise;  to 
separate,  as  a  joint  from  its  socket. 

“The  feet  unmortised  from  their  ankle-bones.” 

Tennyson:  Merlin  and  Vivien,  402. 

un-mo-§a'-lc,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
Mosaic.]  Contrary  to  Moses  or  his  law. 

“By  this  reckoning  Moses  should  be  most  unmosaic.” — 
Milton. 

un-moth -ered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1)  ;  Eng.  mother , 
and  suff.  -ed.]  Not  having  a  mother;  deprived  of 
one’s  mother ;  motherless. 

“  Unmother'd  little  child  of  four  years  old.” 

E.  B.  Browning. 

un-moth'-er-ly,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
motherly .]  Not  motherly;  not  like  or  befitting  a 
mother. 

*un-mound'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1)  ;  Eng.  mound , 
and  suff.  -ed.]  Not  protected  by  a  mound  or  fence. 

“  If  he  lyes  unmounded,  he  shall  be  sure  to  be  always 
low.” — Feltham :  Resolves,  pt.  ii.,  res.  65. 


un-mount  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  mount ; 
-ed.] 

1.  Not  on  horseback ;  not  performing  duties  on 
horseback  ;  as,  unmounted  police. 

2.  Not  mounted,  as  a  drawing,  engraving,  or  pho¬ 
tograph. 

un-mourned',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
mourned.]  Not  mourned,  not  lamented;  unla¬ 
mented. 

“  Thy  gentle  care  for  him,  who  now 

Unmourn' d  shall  quit  this  mournful  scene, 

When  none  regarded  him  but  thou.” 

Byron:  If  sometimes  in  the  Haunts  of  Men. 

un-mov'-a-ble,  un-move  -a-ble,*un-moove-a- 
ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  movable.]  Not 
movable ;  incapable  of  being  moved ;  immovable. 

“  Stick  they  as  fast  and  unmoveable  as  they  will.” — 
P.  Holland  •  Pliny,  bk.  xxxii.,  ch.  i. 

un-mov'-3,-bly,  un-move  -&-bly,  adv.  [English 
unmovab(le) ;  -ly.]  In  an  immovable  manner ;  so  as 
not  to  be  capable  of  being  moved ;  immovably. 

“  My  mind  is  fixt  unmoveably.” 

Surrey:  Virgil's  JEneid,  iv. 

un-moved  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  moved.] 

1.  Not  moved;  not  changed  or  transferred  from 
one  place  to  another. 

“  Her  eyes  unmoved,  but  full  and  wide, 

Not  once  had  turn’d  to  either  side.” 

Byron:  Pa7yisina,  xiv. 

2.  Not  altered  or  changed  in  appearance  by  pas¬ 
sion  or  feeling. 

“  The  king,  with  look  unmoved,  bestowed 
A  purse.”  Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  24. 

3.  Not  changed  in  purpose  or  resolution;  un¬ 
shaken,  firm. 

“  To  whom  the  Son  of  God,  unmoved,  replied.” 

Milton:  P.  R.,  iv.  109. 

4.  Not  affected;  not  having  the  passions  or  feel¬ 
ings  excited  ;  not  touched  or  impressed ;  calm,  firm. 

“  What  man  but  I,  so  long  unmov'd  could  hear 
Such  tender  passion?  ” 

Dryden:  Conquest  of  Granada.,  pt.  i.,  iv.  2. 

5.  Not  susceptible  of  excitement  by  passion  of 
any  kind ;  cold,  apathetic. 

“Who  moving  others,  are  themselves  as  stone, 
Unmoved,  cold,  and  to  temptation  slow.” 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  94. 

un-mov -ed-ly,  adv.  [En g.  unmoved ; -ly.]  In 
an  unmoved  manner ;  without  being  moved  or 
affected. 

“  If  you  intreat,  I  will  unmov'dly  hear.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Philaster,  i. 

un-mdv'-ing,  adj .  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
moving.]. 

1.  Having  no  motion  ;  motionless. 

“The  celestial  bodies,  without  impulse,  had  continued 
unactive,  unmoving  heaps  of  matter.” — Cheyne;  Philosoph¬ 
ical  Principles. 

2.  Not  exciting  emotion;  having  no  power  to 
affect  the  passions ;  unaffecting. 

un-mown',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  mown.] 
Not  mown  or  cut  down ;  not  cut,  clipped,  or  shorn  ; 
as,  unmown  grass.  (See  example  under  Undrawn, 
3.) 

un-muf-fle,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
muffle.]  To  remove  the  muffling  from;  to  uncover 
by  removing  a  muffler;  to  remove  something  that 
conceals,  covers,  or  deadens  the  sound  or  light  of. 

“  Unmuffle,  ye  faint  stars,  and  thou,  pale  moon  .  .  . 

Stoop  thy  pale  visage.”  Milton:  Comus,  331. 

*un-mum'-mied,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1);  English 
mummy ,  and  suff.  -ed.]  Not  reduced  to  a  mummy  ; 
not  made  into  a  mummy. 

“  The  mere  million’s  base  unmummied  clay.” 

Byron:  Vision  of  Judgment ,  xi. 

*un-mu-ni-tioned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
munitioned.]  Not  provided  with  munitions  of  war. 

“  Cadiz  was  held  poor,  unmanned,  and  unmunitioned.” 
— Peeke ,  in  Eng.  Garner,  i.  634. 

*un-mur  -mured,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
murmured.]  Not  murmured  at. 

“It  may  pass  unmurmur' d,  undisputed.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Nice  Valor,  iv. 

un-mur -mur-iiig,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
murmuring .]  Not  murmuring  ;  not  complaining. 

“  Stand  with  smiles  unmurmuring  by.” 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abydos,  i.  13. 

un-mur  -mur-liig-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unmurmur¬ 
ing;  -ly.]  In  an  unmurmuring  manner;  without 
murmuring  or  complaint ;  uncomplainingly. 

“Troubles  are  borne  unmurmuring l y  till  they  are  des¬ 
perate.” — London  Echo. 

*un-mus  -pled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng. 
muscle ,  and  -ed.]  Having  the  muscles  relaxed; 
flaccid. 

“Their  unmuscled  cheeks.”  —  Richardson:  Clarissa, 
iv.  362. 


un-mus'-cti-lar,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
muscular .]  Not  muscular ;  physically  weak.  ( Chas . 
Reade  :  Cloister  and  Hearth ,  ch.  Iii.) 

un-mu  -§ic-$l,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 

musical] 

1.  Not  musical;  not  harmonious  or  melodious; 
discordant. 

“  Let  argument  bear  no  unmusical  sound.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Rules  for  Tavern  Academy. 

2.  Not  pleasing  to  the  ear. 

“  A  name  unmusical  to  the  Volscians’  ears.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  5. 

*un-mus'-tered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1):  and  English 
mustered .]  Not  having  performed  military  service. 

“Cato  misliked  his  unmustered  person.” — Sidney:  De¬ 
fense  of  Poesie,  p.  558. 

*un-mu'-ta-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
7nutable.]  That  cannot  be  altered  or  changed  ;  im¬ 
mutable. 

“  Which  thy  will  being  immutable  hath  determined.” — 
Udall:  Lukex*. ii. 

un-mu  -til-at-ed,  adj .  [Pref.  un -  (1),  and  Eng. 
mutilated.]  Not  mutilated;  not  maimed  or  de¬ 
prived  of  a  part ;  complete  or  entire  in  its  parts. 

“  The  parlement  had  ordered  it  to  be  sold  and  broke  to 
pieces;  but  John  Rider  .  .  .  buried  it  unmutilated.” — 
Pennant:  London;  Charing  Cross. 

un-muz  -zle,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  muz¬ 
zle.]  To  loose  or  free  from  a  muzzle;  to  take  a 
muzzle  off  ;  to  free  from  restraint  or  anything  which 
stops  the  utterance. 

“Ay,  marry;  now  unmuzzle  your  wisdom.” — Shakesp.: 
As  You  Like  It,  i.  2. 

*un-mys-ter'-i-Ous,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
mysterious.]  Not  mysterious,  hidden,  or  secret. 

“  Shall  mysteries  descend 
From  unmysterious  ? ' ' 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  ix.  828. 

*un-mys  -ter-y,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
mystery.]  To  divest  of  mystery  ;  to  make  clear  or 
plain. 

“He  hath  unmysteried  the  mysterie  of  Heraldry.” — 
Fuller:  Worthies;  Hereford,  i.  453. 

un-nail',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English  nail.] 
To  remove  or  take  out  the  nails  from  ;  to  unfasten 
by  removing  nails. 

“Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  Nicodemus  unnail  our 
Lord.” — Evelyn:  Perfection  of  Painting. 

*un-name'-<l-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un -  (1),  and  Eng. 
nameable.]  Incapable  of  being  named ;  indescrib¬ 
able. 

“A  cloud  of  unnameable  feeling.” — Poe:  Imp  of  the 

Perverse. 

un-named',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  named.] 

1.  Not  having  received  a  name. 

“Things  by  their  name  I  call,  though  yet  unnamed.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  140. 

*2.  Not  known  by  name ;  anonymous. 

“  Unnamed  accusers  in  the  dark.” 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  iv. 

3.  Not  named ;  not  mentioned. 

“Be  glad  thou  art  unnam'd;  ’tis  not  worth  the  own¬ 
ing.”  Beaum.  &  Flet.:  False  One,  ii.  1. 

*un-nap'-kined,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1)  ;Eng.  napkin , 
s.,  and  suff.  -ed.]  Unprovided  with  a  napkin  or 
handkerchief. 

“  An  unnapkined  lawyer’s  greasy  fist.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Woman-hater,  i.  3. 

•un-napped',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1)  ;  Eng.  nap ,  and 
suff.  -ed.]  Not  having  a  nap  ;  as,  unnapped  cloth. 

*un-na'-tive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  native.] 
Not  native  ;  not  natural ;  foreign. 

“This  unnative  fear.” — Thomson:  Britannia,  32. 

un-nat'-\l-r^il,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
natural.] 

1.  Not  natural;  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature; 
contrary  to  the  natural  feelings. 

“The  foulest,  the  most  unnatural  injustice.” — Macau¬ 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  Acting  contrary  to  the  natural  feelings;  not 
having  the  feelings  natural  to  humanity  ;  inhuman. 

“Driven  from  his  palace  by  an  unnatural  son.” — Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

3.  Not  in  conformity  to  nature  ;  not  in  accordance 
with  the  ordinary  nature,  character,  or  disposition 
of  a  person. 

“Thine  eyes  are  flashing  with  unnatural  light.” 

Byron:  Cain,  iii.  1. 

4.  Not  representing  nature;  forced,  strained,  af¬ 
fected,  artificial. 

“  Glittering  trifles,  that  in  a  serious  poem  are  nauseous 
because  they  are  unnatural.” — Dryden. 

unnatural-offense,  s. 

Ord.  Lang.  &  Law:  A  crime  against  nature; 
sodomy,  buggery,  or  bestiality. 


bdil  boy*  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh&n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del. 


unnaturalize 


*un-nat -p-r  gd-Iz e ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
naturalize.']  To  make  unnatural ;  to  divest  of  nat¬ 
ural  feelings. 

“He  strives  as  it  were  to  unnaturalize  himself,  and  lay 
riy  his  natural  sweetness  of  disposition.” — Hales  ■  Sermon 
on  Luke  xviii.  1. 

*un-nat'-u-rg,l-Ized,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
naturalized.] 

1.  Not  naturalized;  not  invested,  as  a  foreigner, 
with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  citizen  ;  alien. 

“No  difference  between  them  and  bastards  unnatural¬ 
ized.” — Evelyn:  State  of  France. 

2.  Not  natural ;  unnatural. 

“Adorned  with  unnaturalized  ornaments.” — Bratliwayt : 
Nature’ s  Embassy.  (Dedic.) 

un-nat'-ti-rsil-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unnatural ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  unnatural  manner  or  degree ;  contrary  to 
nature  or  natural  feelings. 

“Both  the  clauses  are  placed  unnaturally.” — Dryden- 
Essay;  Dramatic  Poetry. 

2.  Without  regard  or  respect  to  what  is  or  what 
would  be  natural  or  likely ;  improbably ;  without 
sufficient  grounds. 

“Not  unnaturally  think  it  strange.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

fin-nat-u-rul-ness,  subst.  [English  unnatural ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unnatural; 
contrariety  to  nature  or  natural  feelings. 

“  The  very  unnaturalness  itself  were  a  very  great  mat¬ 
ter.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Buie  of  Conscience,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

*un-na-ture,  v.  t.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  English 
nature. 1  To  change  or  take  away  the  nature  of ;  to 
give  a  different  nature  to. 

“Aright  heavenly  nature  indeed,  as  it  were  unnatur - 
ingthem.” — Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  iii. 

un-na’-ture,  subst.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
nature.]  The  absence  of  nature  or  of  the  order  of 
nature  ;  the  contrary  of  nature ;  that  which  is  un¬ 
natural. 

“  Unnature,  what  we  call  Chaos,  holds  nothing  in  it  but 
vacuities,  devouring  gulfs.” — Carlyle. 

*un  nav  -I-ga-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
navigable.]  Not  navigable;  incapable  of  being 
navigated. 

“His  eternal  barrier  of  impervious  unnavigable  ice.” — 
Bp.  Horsley:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  17. 

*un-nav-I-gat-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
navigated.]  Not  navigated ;  not  traversed  by  ships 
or  other  vessels. 

“They  have  discovered  seas  unnavigated  and  unknown 
before.” — Cook:  Third  Voyage;  Inscrip,  to  his  Memory. 

*un-near  ,  *un-neere,  prep.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  near.]  Not  near  ;  at  a  distance  from. 

“  Unneere  the  Ocean’s  brim.” 

Davies:  Muse’s  Sacrifice,  p.  51. 
un-nee-es-ssir-i-ljf,  adv.  TEng.  unnecessary; 
-ly.]  In  an  unnecessary  mannei  or  degree  ;  not  nec¬ 
essarily  ;  not  of  necessity  ;  needlessly,  superfluously ; 
without  any  necessity. 

“No  writer  would  arbitrarily  and  unnecessarily  have 
thus  cast  in  his  reader’s  way  a  difficulty.” — Paley:  Evi¬ 
dences  of  Christianity,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

un-neg  -es-sar-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unnecessary ; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unnecessary, 
needless,  or  superfluous  ;  neediessness. 

“  These  are  such  extremes  as  afford  no  middle  lor  in¬ 
dustry  to  exist,  hope  being  equally  out-dated  by  the 
desperateness  or  unnecessariness  of  an  undertaking.” — 
Decay  of  Piety. 

un-neg-es-sur-y,  adject.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  necessary .]  Not  necessary ;  not  absolutely 
required  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  need¬ 
less.  unneeded. 

“  There  should  be  no  unnecessary  bloodshed.” — Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

*un-ne-ges’-si-ty,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
necessity.]  The  state  of  being  unnecessary  ;  some¬ 
thing  unnecessary.  (.Sir  Thos.  Browne.) 

*un-need  -f  fil,  *un-need'-f  ull,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  needful.]  Not  needful ;  not  necessary  ;  un¬ 
necessary. 

“The  captaine  made  the  more  haste  away,  which  was 
not  unneedful.” — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  iii.  514. 

un-ne-go'-ti-a-ble  (ti  as  shi),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  negotiable.]  That  cannot  be  negotiated ; 
not  negotiable. 

“A  portion  of  his  immovable  and  unnegotiable  prop¬ 
erty.”—  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

un-neigh'-bored  (gh  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (If; 
Eng.  neighbor ,  and  suff.  -ed.J  Having  no  neigh¬ 
bors;  living  away  from  neighbors. 

“An  unneighbored  isle.” 

Cowper:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  vi. 

un-neigh-bor-ly  (gh  silent),  a.  &  adv.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  neighborly .] 
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A.  As  adj.:  Not  neighborly ;  not  becoming  or  char¬ 
acteristic  of  a  neighbor. 

“Their  unneighborly  deportment.” — Garth. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  an  unneighborly  manner  ;  not  like 
a  neighbor ;  not  neighborly. 

“And  not  to  spend  it  so  unneighborly.” 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  v.  2. 

*un-ner'-v<ite,  a.  [Unnerve.]  Weak,  feeble, 
enervate. 

“  Scaliger  calls  them  fine  and  lively  in  Musseus;  but  ab¬ 
ject,  unnervate,  and  unharmonious  in  Homer.” — Broome. 

un  nerve  ,  v.  L  [Pref.  w«-(2),and  Eng.  nerve.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  nerve,  strength,  or  power;  to 
weaken,  to  enfeeble,  to  unman. 

“  The  danger  which  had  unn erved  him  had  roused  the 
Irish  people.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  To  deprive  of  a  nerve  or  nerves ;  to  ent  a  nerve 
or  nerves  from. 

“The  only  cure,  they  tell  me,  is  to  unnerve  him.” — 
Field:  Dec.  6,  1884. 

3.  To  deprive  of  power  or  authority ;  to  weaken. 

“  Government  was  unnerved,  confounded,  and  in  a  man¬ 
ner  suspended.” — Burke:  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord  (1796). 

fin-nerved’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  nerved.] 
Deprived  of  nerve  or  power;  weak,  feeble,  un¬ 
manned. 

“  The  unnerved  father  falls.” — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 
*un-nest’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  nest.] 
To  turn  out  of  a  nest ;  to  dislodge. 

“  The  eye  unnested  from  the  head  cannot  see.” — Adams: 
Works :  ii.  258. 

*un-nes-tle  (tie  as  el),  v.  t.  [Pref.  un -  (2),  and 
Eng.  nestle.]  To  deprive  of  or  eject  from,  or  as  from 
a  nest ;  to  dislodge,  to  eject. 

“To’unnestle  and  drive  out  of  heaven  all  the  gods.” — 
Urquhart:  Rabelais,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iii. 

*un-neth,  un-nethes,  adv.  [Uneath.] 
*un-net’-ted,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  netted.] 
Not  inclosed  in  a  net  or  network ;  unprotected  by 
nets,  as  wall-fruit. 

“The  unnetted  blackhearts  ripen  dark.” 

Tennyson:  Blackbird. 

*un-nig-gg.rd,  un-nig  -gard-ly,  a.  [Pref.  un- 

(1),  and  Eng.  niggard,  niggardly.]  Not  niggardly, 
parsimonious,  or  miserly  ;  liberal. 

“Unreserved  and  unniggardly  goodness.”  —  Search: 
Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.,  pt.  iii.,  ch.  xxviii. 

un-no  -ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  noble,  a.] 
Not  noble  ;  ignoble,  mean,  ignominious. 

“  A  most  unnoble  swerving.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  2. 

*un-n5  -ble-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  unnoble;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unnoble  ;  meanness. 

“  You  made  this  vow,  and  whose  unnobleness, 

Indeed  forgetfulness  of  good — .” 

Beaum.  <&  Flet. :  Loyal  Subject. 

un-no  -bly,  adv.  [Eng.  unnob  (le)  -ly.]  In  an 
ignoble  manner. 

“Why  does  your  lordship  use  me  so  unnobly  ?  ” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Custom  of  the  Country,  iv. 

*un-noQked ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  nook;  -ed.] 
Without  nooks  or  crannies ;  hence,  open,  frank, 
guileless. 

“  My  unnooked  simplicity.” — Marston. 
*un-notghed',  *un-noght',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  notched.]  Not  notched,  nicked,  or  cut. 

“And  ruffe  of  heare,  my  nayles  unnocht,  as  to  such  seem- 
eth  best.” 

Vncertaine  Auctors:  The  Loner  Refused,  &c. 
fin-not'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  noted.] 

1.  Not  noted;  not  observed;  not  heeded;  un¬ 
noticed. 

“  Secure,  unnoted,  Conrad’s  prow  passed  by.” 

Byron:  Corsair,  i.  17. 

*2.  Not  perceptible ;  imperceptible. 

“Such  sober  and  unnoted  passion.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  5. 
un-no  -tiged,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
noticed.  ] 

1.  Not  noticed;  not  heeded  or  regarded;  having 
no  notice  or  note  taken. 

“The  last  bishop  .  .  .  dropped  unnoticed  into  the 

grave.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  Not  treated  with  kindness,  hospitality,  or  re¬ 
spect  ;  neglected. 

“Alone,  unnoticed,  and  unwept.” 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe,  v. 

un-no  -ti-fy,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
notify.]  To  contradict,  as  something  previously 
made  known,  declared,  or  notified. 

“I  notified  to  you  the  settlement  of  the  ministry,  and 
.  .  .  have  not  to  unnotify  it  again.” — Walpole:  To 
Mann,  iii.  231. 


unobservedly 

*un-nour  -ished,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
nourished.]  Not  nourished,  fostered,  cherished,  or 
sustained. 

“The  unnourished  strife  would  quickly  make  an  end.” 

Daniel:  To  Sir  T.  Egerton. 

un-num’-bered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
numbered.]  Not  numbered;  not  capable  of  being 
numbered  or  counted  ;  innumerable. 

“Full  of  fresh  verdure  and  unnumbered  flowers.” 

Thomson:  Spring,  601. 

*un-nu'-mer-g.-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
numerable.]  Innumerable. 

“There  resorted  an  unnumerable  multitude.” — Udall. 
Mark  vi. 

*un-nun’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  nun.]  To 
depose,  dismiss,  or  release  from  the  condition  or 
vows  of  a  nun  ;  to  cause  to  cease  to  be  a  nun.  (Spe¬ 
cial  coinage.) 

“Many  did  quickly  unnun  and  disfriar  themselves.” — 
Fuller. 

*un  nur  -tured,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  nur¬ 
tured.)  Not  nurtured;  not  educated;  uneducated, 
illiterate,  rude,  ignorant. 

“ Unnurtured  Blount!  thy  brawling  cease.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  vi.  28. 

fi'-no,  a.  [Lat.  Mntts=one.]  One,  single. 

uno-rail,  subst.  A  traction  system  for  ordinary 
freight  cars,  in  which  a  single  rail  is  laid  for  the 
locomotive,  which  has  nearly  horizontal  wheels  to 
grasp  the  rail.  The  cars  are  coupled  on  the  rear. 

*un-fi-be'-di-gnge,  s.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
obedience.]  Want  or  absence  of  obedience ;  disobe¬ 
dience. 

“We  han  redi  to  venge  al  unobedience.” — Wycliffe:  2  Cor¬ 
inthians  x.  • 

*un-&-be'-dI-$nt,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
obedient .]  Not  obedient,  disobedient. 

“Ther  ben  manye  unobedient  and  veyne  spekeris.” — 
Wycliffe:  Titus  i. 

im-6-beyed’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  obeyed .] 
Not  obeyed ;  disobeyed.  (Milton :  P.  L.,  v.  670.) 

*un-6b-ject-ed,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
objected .]  Not  objected  ;  not  brought  forward  as 
an  objection  or  contrary  argument. 

“What  will  he  leave  unobjected  to  Luther?” — After . 
bury. 

un-ob-jec-tion-a-ble,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  objectionable .]  Not  objectionable  ;  not  liable 
or  open  to  objection;  not  to  be  objected  to  as 
faulty,  false,  or  improper. 

‘‘Unobjectionable  in  principle.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xviii. 

*un-ob-nox-ious  (x  as  ksh),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  obnoxious .]  Not  obnoxious  ;  not  liable  or 
exposed. 

“  Unwearied,  unobnoxious  to  be  pain’d 
By  wound.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  404. 

un-cb-sciired  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
obscured.)  Not  obscured;  not  darkened,  dimmed, 
or  clouded. 

“His  glory  unobscur’d.” — Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  265. 

*fin  ob-se  -qui-ous-ness,  s.  [Pref.  un -  (1),  and 
Eng.  obsequiousness.  J  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
incompliant;  want  of  compliance. 

“All  unobsequiousness  to  their  incogitancy.”— Browne: 
Vulgar  Errors. 

un-ob-§erv'-g,-ble,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
observable .]  Not  observable;  incapable  of  being 
observed,  noticed,  or  detected  ;  imperceptible. 

“Little  and  singly  unobservable  images  of  the  lucid 
body.” — Boyle:  Works,  i.  702. 

un-6b-§erv'-3,nce,  s.  [Eng.  unobservan(t) ;  - ce .] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unobservant ;  absence 
or  want  of  observance. 

“  The  universality  of  their  power,  and  yet  general  unob¬ 
servance  of  it.”— Whitlock:  Manners  of  the  English,  p.  419. 

unob-§erv'-ant,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 

observant .] 

1.  Not  observant,  not  attentive;  heedless,  care¬ 
less;  not  having  or  not  exercising  one’s  powers  of 
observation. 

“An  unexperienced  and  an  unobservant  man.” — Knox: 
Essays,  No.  90. 

*2.  Not  obsequious. 

un-ob-gerved  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
observed .]  Not  observed,  not  noticed,  not  heeded; 
unnoticed. 

“He,  unobserved, 

Home  to  his  mother’s  house  private  return’d.” 

Milton:  P.  R.,  iv.  638. 

un-6b-§erv  -ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng. unobserved;  -ly.] 
Without  being  observed  or  noticed. 

“  He  went  thither  secretly  and  unobservedly.” — Patrick: 
On  J udges  xvi.  i. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

or  '  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  fill;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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un-6b-§erv  -ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
observing.']  Not  observing;  unobservant;  inatten¬ 
tive,  heedless. 

“They  grew  culpably  careless  and  unobserving.” — 
Waterland  Works,  vi.  176. 

im-ob-struct'-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
obstructed.]  Not  obstructed;  not  hindered  or 
stopped ;  not  blocked  up  ;  open. 

“The  amplest  range 
Of  unobstructed  prospect.’’ 

Wordsworth:  View  from  Top  of  Black  Comb. 

♦un-ob-struct'-ive,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
obstructive.]  Not  obstructive;  not  raising  or  pre¬ 
senting  any  obstruction  or  obstacle. 

“Forward  run  in  unobstructive  sky.” 

Black  more.-  Creation,  ii. 

un-ob-tained',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
obtained.]  Not  obtained;  not  acquired,  gained, 
held,  or  possessed. 

“  Motion  toward  the  end,  as  yet  unobtained.” — Hooker: 
Eccles.  Politic,  bk.  i.,  §  11. 

un-fib-trfi’-sive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
obtrusive.]  Not  obtrusive  ;  not  forward;  modest. 

“Their  brief  and  unobtrusive  history.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

un-ob-trd  -slve-ly ,  adverb.  [Eng.  unobtrusive ; 
-ly.]  In  an  unobtrusive  manner  ;  modestly. 

*un-0b-vi-0us,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
obvious.]  Not  obvious  ;  not  plain,  clear,  or  evident. 

“Let  me  call  upon  you  to  consider  a  few,  not  unobvious 
things.”—  Boyle:  Works,  ii.  177. 

un-OC  -Co  pied,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
occupied.] 

1.  Not  occupied,  possessed,  or  held;  not  taken 
possession  of. 

“To  take  possession  of  unoccupied  territories.” — Macau¬ 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

*2.  Not  used;  not  made  use  of ;  unfrequented. 

“This  way  of  late  had  been  much  unoccupied,  and  was 
almost  all  grown  over  with  grass.” — Bunyan :  Pilgrim’s 
Progress,  pt.  ii. 

3.  Not  employed  or  taken  up  in  business  or  other¬ 
wise  ;  not  engaged. 

“The  council,  or  committees  of  council,  were  never  a 
moment  unoccupied  with  affairs  of  trade.” — Burke:  Eco¬ 
nomical  Reform  (1789). 

un-of-fend'-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
offended.]  Not  offended;  without  offense  offered. 

“These  draw  blood  unoffended.”  —  Bp.  Hall:  Occasional 
meditations,  No.  62. 

un-of-fend'-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
offending.]  Not  offending  ;  harmless,  innocent ;  free 
from  offense,  sin,  or  fault. 

“Their  unoffending  commonwealth.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

iin-of-fen'-sive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
offensive.]  Not  offensive;  giving  or  causing  no 
offense  ;  unoffending,  harmless,  inoffensive. 

“His  unoffensive  and  cautious  return  to  those  ill-laid 
demands.” — Fell:  Life  of  Hammond,  g  1. 

un-of  ’-f  ered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  offered.] 
Not  offered  or  proffered ;  not  brought  forward,  pre¬ 
sented,  or  proposed. 

“How  can  these  men  presume  to  take  it  unoffered  first 
to  God.” — Milton:  Con.  to  Remove  Hirelings. 

un-of  f  I'— ciflLl  (ci  as  sh),  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  official.]  Not  official. 

“The  various  sources,  official  and  unofficial.” — Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Magazine,  Sept.,  1878,  p.  312. 

un-of-fT-cial-ljf  (ci  as  sh),a<Jr.  [Eng.  unoffi¬ 
cial;  -ly.]  In  an  unofficial  manner ;  not  in  an  offi¬ 
cial  capacity. 

“Neither  unofficially  nor  officially  can  be  sure  of  teach¬ 
ing  the  landlords  wisdom.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Feb.  23, 
1888. 

*un-0f-fl  -cious,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  offi¬ 
cious.]  Not  officious  ;  not  forward  or  over-busy. 

“Not  unofftcious  to  administer  something.” — Milton: 
Tetrachordon. 

*un-0f -tan  It  silent),  adv.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  often.]  Not  often,  seldom,  rarely  ;  infrequently. 

“The  man  of  gallantry  not  unoften  has  been  found  to 
think  after  the  same  manner.” —  Harris  Three  Treatises, 
pt.  ii. 

un-dll',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English  oil,  v.] 
To  free  from  oil, 

‘A  tight  maid,  ere  he  for  wine  can  ask, 

Guesses  his  meaning,  and  unoils  the  flask.” 

Dryden:  Juvenal,  viii. 

un-6iled',  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English  oiled.] 
Not  oiled;  not  rubbed  or  smeared  with  oil;  not 
anointed. 

“As  unoiled  hinges,  querulously  shrill.” 

Young:  Love  of  Fame,  vi. 

♦un-old',  *un-olde,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
old.]  To  make  young  again  ;  to  rejuvenate. 


ti-nd  -na,  [Latin  uno=to  make  one,  to  join.  So 
called  because  the  stamens  are  united  with  the 
ovary.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Nylopese.  Shrubs,  some  of  them 
climbing  on  trees,  with  simple,  pellucid,  dotted 
leaves,  and  rather  large  flowers,  with  three  sepals, 
six  long,  thin,  flat  petals  in  two  rows,  sometimes 
reduced  to  a  single  row  of  three;  numerous,  four¬ 
sided  stamens,  and  many  carpels  constricted 
between  the  seeds  so  as  to  form  several  one-seeded 
fruits.  Known  species  seventeen  or  eighteen,  from 
tropical  Asia  or  Africa.  The  Chinese  at  Hong 
Kong  make  a  fine  purple  dye  from  the  unripe  fruit 
of  Unona  discolor.  U.  narum  is  now  Uvaria  narutn. 

un-6-pened,  a.  [Pref.  im-(l),  and  Eng.  opened.] 
Not  opened  ;  closed,  shut. 

“Before  the  yet  unopen’d  door  he  stay’d.” 

May:  Lucan;  Pharsalia,  iii. 

un-6  -pen-lng,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  open¬ 
ing.]  Not  opening;  remaining  closed  or  shut. 

“Curse  the  sav’d  candle,  and  unopening  door.” 

Pope:  Moral  Essays,  iii.  19. 

*un-op  -er-a-tive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
operative.]  Not  operative ;  inoperative  ;  producing 
no  effect. 

“For  if  the  life  of  Christ  je  hid  to  this  world,  much 
more  is  his  sceptre  unoperative,  but  in  spiritual  things.” 
— Milton:  Reformation  in  England,  bk.  ii. 

un-6-per -cu-late,  un-o-per'-cu-lat-ed,  adj. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  operculate. ]  [Inopercu- 
late.] 

un  Qp  -po§ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
opposed.]  Not  opposed,  not  resisted ;  meeting  with 
no  opposition  or  resistance. 

“The  Prince  of  Orange  was  marching  unopposed  to 
London. — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

*un-op-press -Ive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
oppressive .]  Not  oppressive;  not  hard,  burden¬ 
some,  or  severe. 

“You  would  have  had  an  unoppressive  but  a  productive 
revenue. — Burke:  On  the  French  Revolution. 

un-or-dained',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
ordained.]  Not  ordained  or  ordered;  not  com¬ 
manded. 

“  Be  it  not  unordain’ d  that  solemn  rites  .  .  . 

Shall  be  performed  at  pregnant  intervals.” 

Wordsworth:  Thanksgiving  Ode,  Jan.  18,  1816. 

*un-or-der,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  order , 
verb.]  To  counterorder,  to  countermand. 

“I  think  I  must  unorder  the  tea.” — Mad.  D’ Arblay: 
Cecilia,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  iii. 

♦vm-or’-dered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  order; 
-ed.]  Not  arranged  or  disposed  in  order. 

“Those  long  unorder’d  troops  so  marshalled.” 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  v. 

♦un  or  -der-ly,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
orderly.]  Not  orderly;  disorderly,  irregular;  out 
of  order. 

“Their  reply  is  childish  and  unorderly.” — Hooker: 
Eccles.  Politie. 

♦un-or  -dln-a-ry,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
ordinary.]  Not  ordinary;  not  common;  extraor¬ 
dinary,  unusual. 

“  Kill  monstrous  births  (as  we  call  them),  becauseof  an 
unordinary  shape.” — Locke.  Hum.  Underst.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xi. 

*un-or  din-ate,  *un-or-din-at,  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  ordinate.]  Inordinate,  disorderly. 

“  Rightfulnesse  of  the  lawe  refreynede  unordinat 
maneris.” — Wycliffe.  Ecclus.  xlv.  9.  (Note.) 

*un-or'-dln-ate-ly,  *un-or-di-nat-ly,  adverb. 
[Eng.  unordinate;  -ly.]  Inordinately,  disorderly. 

“Ech  brother  wandrynge  vnordinatly  or  agens  good 
ordie.” — Wycliffe:  2  Thess.  iii.  6. 

un-or  -gan-Ized,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
organized .]  Notorganized ;  inorganized,  inorganic. 

“  An  uniform,  unorganized  body.”  —  Locke:  Human 
Underst.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxx. 

un-6-rig-in-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
original.] 

1.  Not  original,  derived. 

*2.  Having  no  birth  ;  not  generated. 

“  Unoriginal  Night  and  Chaos  wild.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  477. 

un-6-rig  -in-at-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
originated.]  Not  originated ;  having  no  birth  or 
creation. 

“Self-existent,  underived,  unoriginated,  independent.” 
—  Waterland:  Works,  ii.  348. 

♦un-6-rig-in-at-ed-ness,  subst.  [English  un¬ 
originated;  -ness.]  Tbe  quality  or  state  of  being 
unoriginated  or  without  birth  or  creation. 

“  Self-existence  or  unoriginatedness.”  —  Waterland: 
Works,  iii.  120. 

un-6-rig  -in-g.te-ly,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng. 
originate(d) ,  and  suffix  -ly.]  Without  birth  or 
origin. 


un-or-na-ment-ad,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 

ornamental.]  Not  ornamental ;  plain. 

“The  simple,  unaffected,  unornamental  and  unostenta¬ 
tious  manner  in  which  they  deliver  truths  so  important.” 

—  West:  Resurrection  (ed.4th),  p.  355. 

un-or -na-ment-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
ornamented.]  Not  ornamented;  not  adorned; 
plain. 

“I  have  bestowed  so  many  garlands  upon  your  shrine, 
which  till  my  time  used  to  stand  unornamented.” — Coven¬ 
try:  Phil,  to  Hyd.,  con.  5. 

un-or -tho-dox,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
orthodox.]  Not  orthodox;  heterodox;  heretical. 

“He  was  sure  to  be  unorthodox  that  was  worth  the 
plundering.”— Decay  of  Piety. 

♦un-or -tho-dox-y,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
orthodoxy.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unortho¬ 
dox  ;  heterodoxy,  heresy. 

“  Calvin  made  roast  meat  of  Servetus  at  Geneva  for  his 
unorthodoxy.” — T.  Brown:  Works,  iii.  104. 

un-os-ten-ta-tious,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
ostentatious.] 

1.  Not  ostentatious;  not  boastful;  not  making 
show  or  parade ;  modest.  (See  extractunder  Unob- 

NAMENTAl.) 

2.  Not  glaring  or  showy ;  as,  unostentatious  color¬ 
ing. 

un-os-ten-ta'-tious-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unostenta¬ 
tiously .]  In  an  unostentatious  manner;  without 
show  or  parade ;  modestly. 

“He  is  silently  and  unostentatiously  happy.” — Knox: 
Christian  Phil.,  §  40. 

un-os-ten-ta’-tious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unostenta¬ 
tious;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unos¬ 
tentatious  ;  modesty. 

*un-out-speak  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng. 
out,  and  speakable.]  [Unutterable,  inexpressible. 
{Coverdale :  1  Peter  i.  8.) 

♦un-o-ver-come',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
overcome.]  Not  overcome;  not  beaten  or  con¬ 
quered.  {Wycliffe :  2  Maccabees  xi.  13.) 

*un-6-ver-pass’-ji-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (!) ;  Eng. 
over,  and  passable.]  Insurpassable ;  invincible. 

“The  unoverpassable  she  ouerpassed.” —  Wycliffe:  J udith, 
p.  602.  (Prol.)  i 

♦iin-o-ver-tak'-en,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
overtaken.]  Not  overtaken  ;  not  come  up  with. 

“  His  shadow  is  still  unovertaken  before  him.” — Adams: 
Works,  ii.  301. 

*un-o-ver-trow  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng. 
over,  trow,  and  suff.  -able.]  That  cannot  be  sus¬ 
pected,  imagined,  or  believed. 

“  Nyne  unovertrowable  thingus  of  herte  I  magnefiede.” 

—  Wycliffe:  Ecclus.,  xxv.  9. 

un-owed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  owed.] 

1.  Not  owed,  not  due. 

*2.  Not  owned;  having  no  owner. 

“  The  unowed  interest  of  proud-swelling  state.” 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  i v.  3. 

♦un-own  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  own,  v.] 
Not  to  acknowledge  ;  to  disown. 

“  Why  was  this  unowning  of  the  plays  necessary.” — Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Telegraph. 

un  owned  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  owned.] 

1.  Not  owned;  having  no  known  owner;  not 
claimed. 

“  Our  unowned  sister.” — Milton:  Comus,  407. 

2.  Not  owned  or  acknowledged  ;  not  admitted, 
un-ox  -i-dlzed,  un-ox  -I-dat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un¬ 
it),  and  Eng.  oxidized,  oxidated.]  Not  oxidized; 
not  having  been  converted  into  an  oxide  by  being 
combined  with  oxygen.  ( Lyell .) 

♦un-pa? -l-fl-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
pacifiable.]  Incapable  of  being  pacified,  soothed, 
or  calmed. 

“  The  unpacifiable  madness  that  this  world’s  music  puts 
those  into.” — Adams :  Works,  ii.  409. 

*un-pa-$If -ic,  *un-pa?-If  -Ick,  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  pacific.]  Not  pacific  ;  not  peaceful. 

“  Our  disunited  and  unpacific  ancestors.” —  Warton: 
Hist,  of  Kiddington,  p.  71. 

un-pa?  -I-f led,  *un-pac-i-fide,  adj.  [Pref.  un¬ 
it),  and  Eng.  pacified.]  Not  pacified ;  not  quieted, 
calmed,  or  tranquilized. 

“It  ranne  so  long  unpaoifide.” 

Browne:  Britannias  Pastorals,  i.  4. 

un-pack',  *un-packe,  v.  t.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  pack.] 

1.  To  open,  as  things  packed. 

“  None  of  our  said  subjects  shall  .  .  .  vnpacke,  in 

the  countreis  abouesaide,  no  kind  of  wares.” — Hackluyt: 
Voyages,  i.  210. 

*2.  To  relieve  of  a  pack  or  burden ;  to  unload,  to 
disburden. 


boil,  boy;  p6ut,  jowl;  cat,  ?ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expeet,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  fc 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =bel,  d©L 
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uil-packed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  packed.'] 

1.  Opened,  as  a  parcel  or  things  that  have  been 
packed.  (Coivper :  Conversation,  309.) 

2.  Not  packed  ;  not  collected  by  unlawful  means. 

“Justice,  and  an  unpack’d  jury.” 

Butler:  Hudibras. 

fin-pack-er,  s.  [Eng.  unpack ;  -er.]  One  who 
unpacks. 

“By  the  awkwardness  of  the  unpacker  the  statue’s 
thumb  was  broken.” — Miss  Edgeworth:  Ennui,  ch.  iii. 

tin-paid  ,  *un-payde,  *un-payed,  adj.  [Prefix 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  paid.] 

1.  Not  paid,  not  discharged,  as  a  debt. 

“She  would  that  duty  leave  unpaid  to  you, 

Which  daily  she  was  bound  to  proffer.” 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  iii.  5. 

2.  Not  haying  received  the  payment  due. 

“  If  her  armies  are  three  years  unpaid,  she  is  the  less 
exhausted  by  expense.”  —  Burke:  On  a  Late  State  of  the 
Nation. 

3.  Not  receiving  pay  or  salary;  acting  gratui¬ 
tously. 

“An  unpaid  justice  of  the  peace.” — Field,  Jan.  21,  1888. 

1[  (1)  Unpaid-for :  Notpaid  for;  taken  on  credit. 


“  Prouder  than  rustling  in  unpaid-for  silk.” 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  iii.  3. 

(2)  The  Great  Unpaid:  A  term  applied  to  the 
body  of  unpaid  magistrates  or  justices. 

♦fin-pained',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
pained.]  Not  pained ;  suffering  no  pain. 


“  But  there’s  not  one  of  these  who  are  unpained.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Cynthia’s  Revels,  v.  3. 
*fin-pain’-f  til,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  pain¬ 
ful.]  Not  painful;  causing  no  pain. 

“  An  easy  and  unpainful  touch.” — Locke:  Human  Under¬ 
stand.  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

fin-paint',  v.  t.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  Eng.pamf, 
v.]  To  efface  or  remove  the  paint  or  color  from. 

♦tin-paint -ed,  adj.  [Pref .  un-  (1) ,  and  English 
painted.]  Not  painted  ;  not  colored  or  covered  with 
paint. 

“  Sending  another  unpainted  cloth.” — Homilies:  Peril 
of  Idolatry,  pt.  ii. 

fin-paired',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  paired.] 
Not  paired,  not  matched. 


— JIS. 

Unpaired  Eye  of  Sphenodon. 


unpaired-eye,  s. 

Biol. :  A  functionless  eye  formed  on  the  Inverte¬ 
brate  type,  and  filling  up  the  space  between  the 
brain  and  the  parietal  foramen.  It  was  first  found 
in  Sphenodon 
(q.  v.)  ;  further  in¬ 
vestigation  led  to 
its  discovery  in  all 
the  living  Lacerti- 
lia  in  which  a  parie¬ 
tal  foraman  exists 
( Spencer ,  in  Quart. 

Jour.  Micros.  Soc., 
n.s.  xxvii.),  and  has 
since  been  traced  in 
Fishes  by  Beard  of 
Freiburg  ( Nature , 

July  14, 1887).  Thus 
in  the  same  verte¬ 
brate  animal  are 
eyes  developed  o  n 
the  vertebrate  and 
on  the  invertebrate 
type,  and  formed 
from  the  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  walls  of  hollows  in,  and  outgrowths  of, 
the  brain.  In  Sphenodon,  which  has  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  most  of  the  investigations,  this  eye  has,  in 
section,  the  shape  of  a  cone,  the  base  of  which  fills 
the  foramen,  while  the  pineal 
stalk  ( p.s .)  is  connected  with 
the  apex.  The  walls  of  the  optic 
vesicle  (o.  v.)  are  divided  in  to  an 
anterior  and  a  posterior  part,  the 
first  forming  the  lens  (l),  and  the 
other  the  sensitive  structures,  all 
nourished  by  a  blood-vessel 
(61  v.).  The  lens  is  apparently 
directly  the  product  of  the  brain- 
wall  itself.  The  retinal  elements 
(r)  are  arranged  in  the  manner 
typical  of  Invertebrates — t  h  e 
rods  lie  on  the  inner  side,  bound¬ 
ing  the  cavity  of  the  optic  vesicle, 
the  nerve  entering  posteriorly, 
and  not  spreading  out  in  front  of 
the  rods.  In  all  living  forms 
this  eye  is  in  a  state  of  greater 
or  less  degeneration,  but  it  was 
most  probably  functional  in  the 
Labyrinthodonts  in  which  the 
parietal  foramen  was  very  large, 
and  had  its  sides  corrugated,  as  if  for  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  muscles. 


Modified  Eye- 
scale 

Of  a  species  of  Igu¬ 
ana,  with  trans¬ 
parent  cornea,  in 
the  middle  of 
which  the  eye  is 
seen. 


unpaired-fins,  s.pl, 

Ichthy.:  The  same  as  Vertical-fins  (q.  v.). 
tin-pal'-at-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
palatable.] 

1.  Literally :  Not  palatable ;  not  acceptable  to  the 
palate;  distasteful. 

“We  found  them  extremely  tough  and  unpalatable.” — 
Anson:  Voyages,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  Fig.:  Not  acceptable  to  the  feelings  or  to  the 
intellect ;  not  such  as  to  be  relished ;  disagreeable. 

“  To  return  thanks  for  this  unpalatable  counsel.” — Ma- 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

*tin-panged',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. panged.] 
Not  pained  or  distressed. 

“  When  could  grief 

Cull  forth,  as  unpanged  judgement  can,  fitt’st  time 
Forbest  solicitation.”  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  i.  1. 

♦tin-pan  -nel,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  pan- 
nel.]  To  take  a  pannel  or  saddle  off  ;  to  unsaddle. 

“Saved  us  the  trouble  of  unpannelling  Dapple.” — Jar¬ 
vis:  Don  Quixote,  pt.  i.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xi. 

♦fin-par  -U  dise,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
paradise.]  To  deprive  of  happiness  like  that  of 
paradise ;  to  render  unhappy. 

“And  quite  unparadise  the  realms  of  light.” 

*  Young:  Night  Thoughts,  i.  186. 

♦fin-par  -5t-goned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  para¬ 
gon,  and  suff.  -ed.]  Unequaled,  unmatched,  un¬ 
paralleled. 

“  Rubies  unparagoned.” — Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  ii.  2. 

♦fin-par  -3.l-lel-3.-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng. 
parallel;  -able.]  Incapable  of  being  parallel;  un¬ 
equaled,  matchless. 

“The  unparallelable  glory  of  this  church  and  nation.” 
— Bp.  Hall:  Ep.  by  Divine  Right,  pt.  iii.,  §  8. 

tin-par'-al-leled,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
paralleled.]  Not  paralleled;  not  matched  or 
equaled ;  without  any  parallel  or  equal ;  unequaled, 
unprecedented. 

“A  deity  so  unparalleled.” — Milton:  Arcades,  26. 
♦tin-parched',  a.  [Pref.  un-  used  augumenta- 
tively,  and  Eng.  parched.]  Perished  or  destroyed 
by  heat ;  withered,  dried  up. 

“My  tongue  unparched.” 

Crashawe-.  rsalm  137. 

tin-par -don-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
pardonable.]  Not  pardonable ;  that  cannot  be  par¬ 
doned,  forgiven,  overlooked,  or  remitted. 

“It  seemed  to  the  editor  unpardonable.” — Scott:  Thomas 
the  Rhymer.  [Note.] 

tin-par -don-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  unpardonable) ; 
-ly.]  Not  in  a  pardonable  manner  or  degree;  be¬ 
yond  pardon  or  forgiveness. 

“Luther  must  have  been  unpardonably  wicked.” — Atter- 
bury. 

fin-par  -doned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  par¬ 
doned.]  Not  pardoned  or  forgiven;  not  having  re¬ 
ceived  pardon  or  forgiveness ;  unforgiven. 

“[He]  died  unpardoned.” — Byron:  Manfred,  ii.  2. 
tin-par  -don-ing,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
pardoning.]  Not  pardoning;  unforgiving,  relent¬ 
less. 

“Whom  Pallas  with  unpardoning  fury  fired.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xx.  351. 

fin-par-lla-men’-tar-l-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unpar¬ 
liamentary  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unparliamentary  or  contrary  to  the  rules  or  usages 
of  parliament. 

“Reprehending  them  for  the  unparliamentariness  of 
their  remonstrance  in  print.”  — Clarendon:  Civil  War, 
i.  324. 

tin-par-lla-men'-tar-jf,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
English  parliamentary.]  Not  parliamentary  ;  not 
agreeable  to  the  procedure  or  the  etiquette  observed 
in  the  British  Houses  of  Parliament,  hence  unbe¬ 
coming  or  unlike  the  actions  of  a  deliberative  or 
legislative  body. 

“They  could  not  consent  to  anything  so  unparliamen¬ 
tary.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

tin-par’-rot-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un- ( 1) ;  Eng.  parrot, 
and  suff.  -ed.]  Not  repeated  by  rote,  like  a  parrot. 

“Her  sentences  were  unparroted  and  unstudied.” — God¬ 
win:  Mandeville,  i.  207. 

*tin-part'-a-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  English 
portable.]  Incapable  of  being  parted;  indivisible, 
inseparable. 

“The  soul  is  a  life  of  itself e,  a  life  all  in  one,  unpart- 
able.” — Trewnesse  of  Christian  Religion,  p.  272. 

*tin-part'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. parted.] 
Not  parted;  not  dissevered ;  not  divided. 

“One  being  unparted  from  another.” — North:  Plutarch, 
p.  258. 

♦fin-par'-tial  (ti  as  sh),  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  partial.]  Not  partial;  impartial,  unbiased. 


♦fin-par '-tial-lf  (ti  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng.  unpar- 
tial ;  -ly.]  In  an  impartial  manner;  impartially. 

“Deal  unpartially  with  thine  own  heart.” — Bishop  Hall: 
Balm  of  Gilead,  §  12. 

♦fin-par-tlg-I-pant,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
participant.]  Not  participating  or  sharing ;  not 
taking  a  share  or  part. 

“I,  strictly  unparticipant,  sitting  silently  apart.” — 
Carlyle:  Reminiscences,  i.  282. 

♦fin-par-tlc'-i-pat-ed,  adj.  •  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  participated.]  Not  participated  ;  not  shared. 

“  Unparticipated  solitude!  ” — Byron:  Cain,  i,  1. 

tin-pass-U-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
passable.] 

1.  Not  passable;  not  allowing  passage;  impass¬ 
able. 

“  Unpassable  for  men.” — Esther  xvi.  24. 

2.  Not  current ;  not  suffered  to  pass. 

“  Make  all  money,  which  is  lighter  than  that  standard, 
unpassable.” — Locke. 

tin-pass-u-ble-ness,  *tin-pass  -I-ble-ness,  s. 

[Eng.  unpassable ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  impassable. 

“The  unpassibleness  of  the  ocean.” — Evelyn:  Naviga¬ 
tion  and  Commerce. 

fin-pas -sion-ate  *tin-pas  -sion-at-ed  (ss  as 
sh),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  passionate ;  -ed.] 

1.  Free  from  passion  or  bias;  impartial,  dispas¬ 
sionate. 

“  Absurd  to  an  unpassionated  reason.” — Glanvill:  Van¬ 
ity  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Free  from  passion  or  anger;  not  angry. 

“The  rebukes,  which  their  faults  will  make  hardly  to 
be  avoided,  should  not  only  be  in  sober,  grave,  and  un- 
passionate  words,  but  also  alone  and  in  private.” — Locke: 
On  Education. 

fin-pas  -Si6n-ate-lf  (ss  as  sh),  adverb.  [Eng. 
unpassionate ;  -ly.]  Dispassionately,  impartially, 
calmly. 

“  Make  us  unpassionately  to  see  the  light  of  reason  and 
religion.” — King  Charles:  Eikon  Basilike. 

♦fin-pas -sion-ed  (ss  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  passioned.]  Free  from  passion ;  dispas¬ 
sionate,  unimpassioned. 

“  O  you  unpassioned  peaceful  harts!” 

Davies:  Wittes  Pilgrimage,  p.  48. 

♦fin-pas -tor,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  pos- 
tor.]  To  deprive  of  or  reduce  from  the  office  qf  a 
pastor. 

♦tin-pas  -tor-sU,  a.  TPref.  wn- (1),  and  English 
pastoral .]  Not  pastorH  ;  not  consistent  with  the 
manners  or  thoughts  of  snepherds. 

“This  very  unpathetic  and  unpastoral  idea.” — Warton: 
Rowley  Enquiry,  p.  95. 

♦fin-pas -tured,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
pastured.]  Not  pastured;  not  provided  with  pas¬ 
ture. 

“Go,  go,  my  lambs,  unpastured  as  ye  are.” 

Cowper:  Death  of  Damon. 

tin-pathed',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  path,  and 
suff.  -ed.]  Unmarked  by  passage  ;  untrodden,  path¬ 
less. 

“  Unpath’ d  waters.” — Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  4. 

*tin-pu-thet-ic,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1)  and  English 
pathetic.]  Not  pathetic;  wanting  in  or  destitute 
of  pathos  or  feeling.  (See  extract  under  Unpas¬ 
toral.) 

♦tin-path  wayed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  path¬ 
way,  and  suff.  -ed.]  Having  no  path  ;  pathless. 

“Along  the  smooth  unpathway’ d  plain. 

Wordsworth:  Waggoner,  iv. 

♦tin-pa  -ti$n§e  (tl  as  sh),  *un-pa-ci-ence,  s. 

[Prefix,  un-  (l),_and  English  patience.]  Want  of 
patience ;  impatience. 

“Lest  any  thinke  that  these  my  wordes  are  spoken 
either  of  hastynes  or  of  unpacience.” —Udall:  Galathiansi. 

♦tin-pa'-tient  (ti  as  sh),  *un-pa-cy-ent,  adj. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng  patient.]  Impatient. 

“  More  unpatient  they  are  and  fearfull  of  winter.” — P. 
Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xix.,  ch.  viii. 

un-pa-tri-ot'-ic,  *un-pat-ri-ot-Ic,  *fin-pa- 
trl-ot-ic-al,  *tin-pat-rl-6t-lc-al,  a.  [Pref.  un- 

(1),  and  Eng.  patriotic, patriotical.]  Not  patriotic. 

“  Regarding  their  action  as  unpatriotic.” — St.  James’s 
Gazette,  Jan.  10,  1888. 

♦fin-pat'-ron-Ized,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  andEng. 
patronized .]  Not  patronized;  not  favored  or  sup¬ 
ported  by  friends. 

‘‘Unpatroniz’d,  and  therefore  little  known.” 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  674. 

♦fin-pat -terned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
patterned.]  Not  having  a  precedent  or  example ; 
unexampled. 

“Should  I  prize  you  less,  unpattern’d  sir?” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  iii. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  wor’i,  who,  s6n;  mute,  ctib,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  tr^,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


unpaved 
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unpetrified 


un-paved’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  paved.'] 

1.  Not  paved:  not  laid  down  or  covered  with 
Stone,  or  the  like. 

“The  streetes  of  the  city  lying  then  unpaved.” — Hake- 
will:  Apologie,  p.  131. 

*2.  Castrated,  gelded. 

“  The  voice  of  unpaved  eunuch.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  ii.  3. 

un-pawned',  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
pawned.]  Not  pawned;  not  pledged  or  given  in 
security. 

“Where  yet,  unpawn’ d,  much  learned  lumber  lay.” 

Pope:  Dunciad  (ed.  1729),  i.  116. 
un-pay',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  pay.] 

1.  To  annul  by  payment ;  to  make  undone. 

“ Unpay  the  villainy  you  have  done  her.” — Shakesp.: 
Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  1. 

2.  Not  to  pay  or  compensate.  (Only  used  in  the 
pa.  par.)  [Unpaid.] 

*un-pay'-g-ble,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  andEng. pay- 
aide.]  Not  payable  ;  incapable  of  being  paid. 

“The  debt  of  a  thousand  talents  .  .  .  utterly  un¬ 
payable.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  x.,  ser.  9. 

*un-payed',  *un-payd,  a.  [Unpaid.] 
*un-pea9e',  s.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  peace.] 
Want  or  absence  of  peace. 

“If  unpeace  sometime  reigne.” — Chaucer:  Test,  of  Love, 
bk.  ii. 

*un-pea9e -g-ble,*un-pes-a-ble,  a.  [Prefix  w 
(1),  and  Eng.  peaceable.]  Not  peaceable,  quarrel¬ 
some. 

“A  tumult,  or  any  unpeaceable  disorder.” — South:  Ser¬ 
mons,  vol.  x.,  ser.  9. 

*un-peaqe  -g-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unpeaceable ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unpeaceable  ; 
quarrelsomeness,  disquiet. 

“Doth  not  the  Holy  Spirit  ascribe  all  our  unpeaceable • 
ness  to  our  cupiditie  ?” — Mountagu:  Dev.  Essays ,  pt.  ii., 
tr.  viii. 

♦un-pea^e’-ful,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  peace¬ 
ful.]  Not  peaceful,  not  pacific,  unquiet. 

“  Unpeaceful  death  their  choice.” 

Thomson:  Liberty,  iv.  678. 

♦un-pe-dan'-tlc,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
pedantic.]  Not  pedantic;  free  from  pedantry. 

“  An  unpedantic  moral.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  V.  (Introd.) 

♦un-ped’-I-greed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng .  pedi- 
gre{e),  and  suit,  -ed.]  Not  with  or  having  a  pedi¬ 
gree.  ( Pollok .) 

*un-peeled',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  3,  and  English 
peeled .]  Stripped,  pillaged,  desolate. 

“  To  let  you  enter  his  unpeeled  house.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  ii.  (Quarto.) 

un-peered',  un-peer'-g-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ; 
Eng.  peer,  and  suff.  -ed,  or  -a6ie.]  Having  no  peer 
or  equal ;  unequaled. 

“  XJnpeered  excellence.” — Marston. 

un-peg',  *un-pegge,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  peg?]  To  open  by  loosing  or  unfastening  a 
peg. 

“  Unpeg  the  basket  on  the  house  s  top. 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

un-pen’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  pen,  v.] 
To  release  from  being  confined  or  penned  up;  to 
set  free  from  a  pen  or  confinement. 

“If  a  man  unpens  another’s  water.” — Blackstone. 
♦un-pen  -qllled,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
pencilled.]  Not  described  or  delineated. 

“An  unpencilled  face.”— Feltham:  Resolves,  pt.  i.,  res.  23. 
un-pen -e-tra-ble,  a.  [Pref.  mu- (1),  and  Eng. 
penetrable.]  Not  penetrable  ;  impenetrable. 

“The  skin  or  hide  of  his  [river-horse]  backe  unpene¬ 
trable.”—  P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  xxv. 

un-pen’-i-t$nt,  a.  [Pref.  ten-  (1),  and  English 
penitent.]  Not  penitent;  impenitent. 

“God  will  not  relieve  the  unpenitent 

Sandy s:  Paraphrase  of  Job . 

un-pen -sioned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  English 
pensioned.] 

1.  Not  pensioned;  not  having  or  receiving  a  pen¬ 
sion. 

“Unplaced,  unpensioned,  no  man’s  heir,  or  slave.” 

Pope:  Imitations  of  Horace,  bk.  ii.,  sat.  1. 

2.  Not  kept  or  held  in  dependence  by  a  pension. 

“  [He]  being  unpensioned,  made  a  satire.” 

L  Byron:  Mazeppa ,  iv. 

un-peo'-ple,  v.  t.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  English 
people.]  To  empty  of  people;  to  deprive  of  in¬ 
habitants  ;  to  depopulate. 

“Despise  his  bulwarks,  and  unpeople  earth.” 

Cowper:  Retirement,  72. 


un-peo  -pled  (le  as  $1),  a.  [In  sense  1  from  pref. 
un-  (2),  and  English  peopled;  in  sense  2  from  pref. 
un-  (1).] 

1.  With  the  inhabitants  destroyed ;  depopulated. 

2.  Not  yet  filled  with  people;  uninhabited,  deso¬ 
late. 

“  To  roam  at  large  among  unpeopled  glens.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 
*un-pep’-pered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
peppered.]  Unspiced,  unseasoned.  {Lit.  <&  fig.) 
“Plain  Nature’s  feast,  unpeppered  with  a  ghost.” 

Coleman:  Vagaries  Vindicated,  p.  203. 
un-per-qeiv'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
perceivable.]  Not  perceivable  ;  incapable  of  being 
perceived ;  imperceptible. 

“Seemingly  incredible  and  unperceivable.” — Pearson: 
On  the  Creed,  art.  2. 

un-per-qeived',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
perceived.]  Not  perceived ;  not  noticed ;  not  heeded, 
unnoticed. 

“  By  slow  degrees,  so  unperceiv’ d  and  soft 
That  it  may  seem  no  fault.” 

Dry  den:  Marriage  d-la-mode,  iii.  1. 

♦un-per-qeiv-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unperceived; 
-ly.]  So  as  not  to  be  perceived ;  imperceptibly. 

“  To  convey  unperceivedly  .  .  .  sentiments  of  true 
piety.” — Boyle:  Works,  v.  260. 

♦un-per-qelv-mg,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
perceiving.  ]  Not  perceiving  ;  not  having  or  exercis¬ 
ing  powers  of  perception. 

“Very  slow  and  unperceiving.” — Waterland:  Works, 
iii.  412. 

*un-per-9ep’-tl-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
perceptible.]  Not  perceptible ;  imperceptible. 

“  Unperceptible  by  the  sense.” — P.  Holland:  Plutarch, 

p.  888. 

*un-per-e-ggl,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  pere- 
gal.]  Unequal.  {Chaucer:  Boecius,  bk.  iii.) 

*un-per  -feet,  *un-par-fyt,  *  un-per-fit,  adj. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  perfect.]  Not  perfect  or 
complete ;  deficient. 

“Shee  hath  made  nothing  unperfect.”  —  P.  Holland: 
Pliny,  bk.  xxii.,  ch.  xxiv. 

un-per-f  ect,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  per¬ 
fect,  v.j  To  make  imperfect  or  incomplete  ;  to  leave 
imperfect,  incomplete,  or  unfinished. 

“  Unperfect  her  perfections.” — Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  iii. 
*un-per-fect-ed,  *un-par-fyt-ed,  adj.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  perfected.]  Not  perfected;  not 
completed ;  not  brought  to  an  end. 

“The  hostes  were  desevered,  and  ye  ende  of  ye  warre 
unparfyted.” — Fabyan:  Fhil.  de  Valois  (an.  8). 

*  un-per -fect-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unperfected; 
-ness.]  Imperfection,  imperfectness. 

“One  unperfectedness  shows  me  another,  to  make  me 
despise  myself.” — Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  3. 

*un-per-f ec-tion,  *un-per-fec-ci-oun,  subst. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  perfection.]  Imperfection, 
imperfectness. 

“  He  schal  ourne  the  vnperfeccioun.” — Wycliffe;  Ecclus. 
xxxviii.  31. 

*un-per  -fect-ly,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
perfectly.]  Imperfectly. 

*un-per  -f  ect-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unperfect ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  imperfect ;  imperfect¬ 
ness,  imperfection. 

“  Being  for  my  unperfectness  unworthy  of  your  friend¬ 
ship.” — Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  i. 

un-per-formed’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
performed.] 

1.  Not  performed ;  not  executed,  done,  completed, 
or  fulfilled. 

“He  conceives  the  promise  given  by  Servilius  to  have 
remained  unperformed.” — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist . 
(ed.  1855),  ii.  61. 

2.  Not  represented  on  the  stage;  unacted. 

“  A  hitherto  unperformed  comedy.” — London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph. 

*un-per-form -ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
performing.]  Not  performing;  not  fulfilling,  act¬ 
ing,  or  carrying  anything  out. 

“The  unperforming  promises  of  others.” — Goldsmith: 
Essay  No.  2. 

*un-per-il-Ous,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
perilous.]  Not  perilous,  not  dangerous  ;  free  from 
peril  or  danger. 

“  in  the  most  unperilous  channel.” — Feltham:  Resolve 
xiii. 

un-per-Ish-g-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
perishable.]  Not  perishable;  imperishable;  not 
liable  to  perish  or  decay. 

“  By  rust  unperishable  or  by  stealth.” 

Cowper:  In  Memory  of  the  Late  J.  Thornton,  Esq. 

*un-per  -Ished,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  per¬ 
ished.]  Not  destroyed  ;  not  killed. _ 


*un-per  -Ish-Ing,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
perishing .1  Not  perishing;  not  liable  to  perish; 
imperishable. 

“  Of  that  unperishing  wealth.” 

Cowper:  Ode  Addressed  to  Mr.  John  Rouse. 

un-per -jured,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  per¬ 
jured. .]  Not  perjured,  not  forsworn ;  free  from  the 
crime  of  perjury. 

“  Beware  of  death;  thou  canst  not  die  unperjur’d, 

And  leave  an  unaccomplish’d  love  behind.” 

Dryden.  {Richardson.) 

*un-per'-ma-nent,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
permanent.]  Not  lasting  or  permanent;  transitory. 

“  So  unpermanent  a  pleasure.” — Richardson:  Clarissa, 
iv.  36. 

*un-per-plex  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  { 2),  and  English 
perplex.)  To  free,  relieve,  or  deliver  from  perplex¬ 
ity  or  doubt. 

“  This  ectasy  doth  unperplex 
(We  said)  and  tell  us  what  we  love.” 

Donne :  The  Ectasy. 

tiin-per-plexed',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

perplexed .] 

1.  Not  perplexed,  embarrassed,  orconfused  ;not  in 
perplexity. 

2.  Free  from  perplexity  or  complication ;  plain, 
simple. 

“  Simple,  unperplex’ d  proposition.” — Locke:  Cond.  of 
Understanding,  §  32. 

*un-per -se-cut-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng. 
persecuted.)  Not  persecuted ;  free  from  persecu¬ 
tion. 

“  Unpersecuted  of  slanderous  tongues.” — Milton:  Apol¬ 
ogy  for  Smectymnuus. 

*un-per'-son-g-ble,  adj.  [Pref.ttn-  (l),andEng. 
personable .]  Not  handsome;  not  of  good  appear¬ 
ance. 

*un-per-spir-g-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
perspirable.  ]  Not  perspirable;  not  capable  of  being 
passed  off  in  perspiration. 

“Bile  is  the  most  unperspirable  of  animal  fluids.”— 
Arbuthnot. 

un-per-sua.d  -g.-ble  (u  as  w),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  persuadable.]  Not  persuadable ;  incapa¬ 
ble  of  being  persuaded ;  not  to  be  removed  by  per¬ 
suasion. 

“His  sister’s  unpersuadable  melancholy.” — Sidney: 
Arcadia,  bk.  i. 

*un-per-suad -g-ble-ness  (u  as  w),  s.  [Eng. 

unpersuadable ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unpersuadable ;  resistance  to  persuasion. 

“Resentment  and  unpersuadableness  are  not  natural  to 
you.” — Richardson:  Clarissa,  ii.  64. 

un-per-suad  -ed  (u  as  w),  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  persuaded.)  Not  persuaded. 

“And  in  your  mynde  departed  unpersuaded.” — More: 
Workes,  p.  1,242. 

*un-per-sua  -§I-ble-ness  (uasw),s.  [Pref.un- 

(1),  and  English  persuasibleness.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  not  being  open  to  persuasion  ;  resistance  to 
persuasion  ;  unpersuadableness. 

“We  are  children  of  disobedience,  or  unpersuasible- 
ness." — Leighton:  Comment,  upon  1  Peter  ii. 

*un-per-sua-§ion  (u  as  w),  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  persuasion.]  The  state  of  being  unper¬ 
suaded. 

“The  word  here  used  for  disobedience  signifies  prop¬ 
erly  unpersuasion.” — Leighton:  On  1  Peter  ii. 

*un-per-sua§'-Ive  (u  as  w),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  persuasive. ]  Not  persuasive;  unable  to 
persuade. 

“  I  bit  my  unpersuasive  lips.” — Richardson:  Clarissa, 
v.  215. 

*un-per-turbed',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
perturbed .]  Not  perturbed  or  disturbed;  undis¬ 
turbed. 

“  Unperturbed  by  the  wrongs  and  sorrows  of  mortals.” 

Longfellow :  Evangeline,  i.  5. 

un-pe-rfi§ed',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
perused .]  Not  perused  ;  not  read  through  ;  unread, 

“  His  letters  we  have  sent  you  here  unperused  by  os.” 
— Strype:  Eccles.  Mem.  (an.  1553.  No.  3.) 

*un  per-vert’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  per¬ 
vert.]  To  reconvert;  to  recover  from  being  a  per¬ 
vert. 

“His  wife  could  never  be  unperverted  again.” — Fuller: 
Church  Hist.,  X.  iv.  64. 

un-per-vert'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
perverted .]  Not  perverted;  not  wrested  or  turned 
to  a  wrong  meaning  or  use. 

un-pet'-rl-fled,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
petrified .]  Not  petrified ;  not  converted  into  stone. 

“  Some  parts  remain  unpetrified.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Er¬ 
rors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 


b<Til,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shgn.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


9hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =b$l,  dgL 
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un-phil-6-soph  -Ic,  *un-phil-6-soph  -Ic-al,  a. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  philosophic,  philosophical.'] 
Wot  philosophical ;  not  according  to  the  rules  or 
principles  of  sound  philosophy. 

“The  principles  they  go  upon  are  found  to  be  very  ar¬ 
bitrary  and  unphilosophical,” — Glanvill:  Essay  6. 

fun-phIl-5-Soph  -Ic-^tl-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unphilo¬ 
sophical ;  -ly.]  In  an  unphilosophical  manner. 

“Talking  very  unphilosophically.” — Search:  Light  of 
Nature,  vol.  i.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xxviii. 

*un-phIl-6-soph'-Ic-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unphilo¬ 
sophical;  -ness.  1  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unphilosophical,  or  contrary  to  sound  philosophy. 

“The  unphilosophicalness  of  this  their  hypothesis.” — 
Norris. 

*iin-phil-os'-o-phIze,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  philosophize.]  To  degrade  from  the  character 
of  a  philosopher. 

“  Our  interests  flow  in  upon  us,  and  unphilosophize  us 
into  mere  mortals.” — Pope.  {Johnson.) 

*un-phy§'-Icked,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
physicked.]  Not  physicked ;  not  having  had  physic 
administered. 

“Free  limbs,  unphysicked  health,  due  appetite.” 

Howell:  Verses;  Pref.  to  Letters. 

un-pick',  *un-pike,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  3.,  and 
Eng.  pick,  v.] 

*1.  To  pick ;  to  open  with  a  pointed  instrument. 

“With  his  craft  the  dore  unpiketh.” — Gower:  C.  A.,  iv. 

2.  To  undo  by  picking  out  the  stitches  of ;  to  take 
to  pieces. 

“  The  surplice,  which,  after  unpicking  and  cutting  off 
edgings,  he  had  washed.” — Fenn:  Man  with  a  Shadow, 
ch.  xlvii. 

*iin-pick  -a-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  pick; 
-able.]  Incapable  of  being  picked,  or  of  being 
opened  with  a  pointed  instrument. 

“Their  locks  unpickable.” 

Beaum.  &  Piet. :  The  Coxcomb,  ii. 

un-plcked',  a.  [In  senses  1,  2,  and  3  from  pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  picked;  in  sense 4 from  unpick,  v.] 

1.  Not  picked  ;  not  chosen  or  selected. 


Prelatical  Episcopacy. 

2.  Not  plucked  or  gathered ;  hence,  not  enjoyed. 

“Now  comes  in  the  sweetest  morsel  of  the  night,  and 

we  must  hence,  and  leave  it  unpicked.”  —Shakesp.:  Henry 
IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  4. 

3.  Not  picked  or  opened  with  an  instrument,  as  a 
lock. 

4.  Having  the  stitches  picked  out ;  unstitched. 

“A  robe  half  made,  and  half  unpicked  again.” — W.  Col¬ 
lins. 

un-plc-ty-resque’  (que  as  k),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  picturesque.]  Not  picturesque. 

•  ‘It  was  so  formal  and  unpicturesque.” — Miss  Edge- 
worth:  Absentee,  ch.  vi. 

*un-pier§e’-9,-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
pierceable.]  Not  pierceable;  incapable  of  being 
pierced. 

“Is  he  then  unpierceable ?  quoth  she.” 

Fairfax:  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  xx.  60. 

iin-pierfed',  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
pierced.]  Not  pierced;  not  penetrated. 

“  Where,  unpierccd  by  frost,  the  cavern  sweats.” 

Thomson:  Autumn,  842. 

*un-plked',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  piked.] 
Not  dressed  or  decked  out. 

“He  brought  them  forth  unkembed  and  unpiked.” — 
Udall:  Apoph.  of  Erasmus,  p.  90. 

*un-pH'-l<tred,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  'Eng.  pil¬ 
lared.]  Not  furnished  with  or  placed  upon  a  pil¬ 
lar  ;  destitute  or  deprived  of  pillars. 

“See,  the  cirque  falls!  the  unpillared  temple  nods!” 

Pope:  Dunciad,  iii.  107. 

*un-pllled’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  Eng.  pilled.] 
Not  pillaged  or  plundered. 

“  Unpilled,  unspoiled,  and  untaken  by  pirates.” — Dr. 
Dee,  in  English  Garner,  ii.  62. 

un-pll-lowed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
pillowed.]  Wanting  or  destitute  of  a  pillow  or  sup¬ 
port.  ( Milton :  Comus,  355.) 

*un-pl  -lot-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
piloted.]  Not  piloted  or  guided  ;  unguided. 

“You  see  me  .  .  .  unpiloted  by  principle  or  faith.” 

— C.  Bronte  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxxv. 

un-pin',  *un-pyn,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
pin,  v.J  To  remove  the  pins  from  ;  to  undo  or  un¬ 
fasten  what  is  held  or  fastened  together  by  pins  ;  to 
loose  from  pins. 

“  The  bank  employd  was  unpinning  the  two  bills.” — 
London  Daily  Chronicle. 

*un-pln'-i6n  (i  as  y),  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  pinion.]  To  loose  from  pinions  or  manacles  ; 
to  free  from  restraint. 


*un-pln-i6ned  (i  as  y),a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and 
Eng.  pinioned.]  Not  pinioned  or  tied  down. 

“While  the  works  of  others  fly  like  unpinioned  swans.” 
— Goldsmith :  The  Bee. 

un-pinked',  a  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. pinked.] 
Not  pinked ;  not  pierced  with  eyelet-holes. 

“  Gabriel’s  pumps  were  all  unpinked  in  the  heel.” 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  1. 

*un-plt-e-0us-ly,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
piteously .]  In  an  unpitying  manner ;  unpityingly. 

un-pit  -ied,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  pitied.] 

1.  Not  pitied;  not  compassionated;  not  sympa¬ 
thized  with ;  unregretted. 

“Unrespited,  unpitied,  unreprieved.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  185. 

*2.  Pitiless,  unmerciful. 

“  You  shall  have  .  .  .  your  deliverance  with  an  un¬ 

pitied  whipping.” — Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  2. 

*un-plt-l-ful,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. piti¬ 
ful.] 

1.  Having  no  feeling,  or  showing  no  pity ;  pitiless, 
unpitying. 

2.  Not  exciting  or  arousing  pity. 

“  Sith  graces  such unpitiful  should  prove.” 

Davies:  Wittes  Pilgrimage. 

*un-plt'-l-fiil-ly,  adv.  [English  unpitiful ;  -ly.] 
In  an  unpitiful  or  unpitying  manner;  pitilessly, 
mercilessly;  without  pity  or  compassion. 

“He  beat  him  most  unpitifully,  methought.” — Shakesp.: 
Merry  Wives,  iv.  2. 

*iin-plt'-l-f  ul-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unpitiful;  -ness.] 
The  absence  of  pitifulness  or  pity. 

“And  the  unpitifulness  of  his  own  near  threatening 
death.” — Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  iii. 

*un-pi-tOUS,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  pitous.] 

1.  Unpitiful,  pitiless. 

2.  Impious,  wicked. 

“  Abomination  to  the  Lord  (is)  the  lif  of  the  vnpitous.” 
—  Wycliffe:  Prov.  xv.  8. 


*un-pi-tous-ness,  s.  [English  unpitous;  -ness.] 
Impiety,  wickedness.  {Wycliffe:  Lev.  xix.  7.) 

*un-pi-tous-ty,  *un-pi-tous-te,  s.  [Eng.  un¬ 
pitous; -ty.)  Impiety,  wicked. 

“To  don  awey  the  vnpitouste  of  the  folc.” — Wycliffe: 
Ecclus.  xlvi.  23. 

*un-pi-ty,  *un-pi-tee,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng  .pity.]  Impiety. 

“  A1  unpitee  and  wickednesse  of  the  men.” — Wycliffe: 

Romans  1. 

un-pit-y-Ing,  a.  [Eng.  unpity;  -in.gr.]  Having 
or  feeling  no  pity ;  displaying  no  pity  or  compas¬ 
sion  ;  pitiless. 

“  He  raised  his  hands  to  the  unpitying  sky.” 

Longfellow:  Torquemada. 

un-pla$ed’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  placed.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Not  placed;  not  arranged  or  disposed  in  proper 
place  or  places  ;  confused  or  jumbled  together. 

2.  Not  holding  any  place,  office,  or  employment 
under  government.  (See  extract  under  Unpen¬ 
sioned,  1.] 

II.  Racing:  Not  among  the  first  three  in  the  finish 
of  a  race. 

“  Unplaced  in  the  Sefton  Steeplechase.” — Field,  Dec.  3, 
1887. 

*un-plagued',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
plagued.]  Not  plagued,  not  harassed,  not  tor¬ 
mented. 

“Ladies  that  have  your  feet 
Unplagued  with  corns.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  V. 

*un-plain',  *un-pleine,  a.  [Pref.  un- ( 1),  and 
Eng.  plain,  a.]  Not  plain;  not  simple,  clear,  or 
open ;  insincere. 

“He  that  is  to  trouth  unpleine.”— Gower :  C.  A.,  i. 

*un-plained',  *un-playned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  plain ,  v.]  Not  deplored,  lamented,  or 
mourned. 

“Unpitied,  unplayn’ d  of  foe  or  friend.” 

Spenser:  Colin  Clout. 

un-plant -ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
planted.] 

1.  Not  planted;  of  spontaneous  growth. 

“  Figs  there  unplanted  through  the  fields  do  grow.” 

Waller:  Battle  of  Summer  Islands,  21. 

2.  Not  settled  or  colonized. 

“Ireland  is  a  country  wholly  unplanted.” — Burke;  On 
Popery  Laws. 

*un-plau§  -l-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
plausible.]  Not  plausible  ;  not  having  a  plausible, 
fair,  or  specious  appearance. 


*un-plau§'-I-bly,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
plausibly.]  Not  in  a  plausible  manner ;  not  plausi- 

“Men  would  reason  not  unplausibly.” — Burke:  Regicide 
Peace. 

*un-plau§  -Ive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  English 
plausive.]  Not  plausive,  not  approving;  not  ap¬ 
plauding  ;  disapproving. 

“He’ll  question  me 
Why  such  unplausive  eyes  are  bent.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  3. 

un-play ’-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
playable.]  Not  playable;  incapable  of  being  played 
at  or  on. 

“And  it  was  no  fault  of  theirs  that  the  green  was  unplay¬ 
able.”— Field,  Jan.  23,  1886. 

un-plead -a~ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
pleadable.]  Not  pleadable;  incapable  of  being 
pleaded  or  put  forward  as  a  plea. 

“Ignorance  was  here  unpleadable.” — South:  Sermons, 
vol.  ix.,  ser.  6. 

un-plead'-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
pleaded.] 

1.  Not  pleaded  ;  not  advanced  or  urged  as  a  plea. 

*2.  Not  defended  by  an  advocate.  {Otway,  in 
Annandale.) 

*un-plea§'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
pleasable.]  Incapable  of  being  pleased. 

“To  please  my  unpleasable  daughter.” 

Burgoyne :  Heiress,  ii.  2. 

un-plea§-ant,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
pleasant.]  Not  pleasant ;  not  affording  pleasure  or 
gratification ;  unpleasing,  disagreeable. 

“The  situation  of  the  prime  minister  was  unpleasant.” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

*un-plea§'-ant-Ish,  a.  [Eng. unpleasant;  -ish.] 
Rather  unpleasant. 

“In  truth,  ’tis  rather  an  unpleasantish  job.” 

Hood:  Etching  Moralized. 

un-plea§’-3.nt-ly,  *un-pleas-aunt-ly,  adverb. 
[Eng.  unpleasant ;  -ly.]  In  an  unpleasant  manner 
or  degree  ;  unpleasingly,  disagreeably. 

“We  don’t  live  unpleasantly.” — Pope. 

un-plea§’-ant-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  unpleasant; 
-'ness. T 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unpleasant;  dis¬ 
agreeableness. 

“Does  not  the  unpleasantness  of  the  first  commend  the 
beauty  of  the  second?”  —  Dryden:  Essay  on  Dramatic 

Poesie. 

2.  A  slight  disagreement  or  falling  out,  as  between 
friends  ;  as,  This  caused  an  unpleasantness  between 
them.  {Colloq.) 

*un-plea§'-ant-ry,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

pleasantry .] 

1.  Want  of  pleasantry;  absence  or  the -opposite 
of  cheerfulness,  good  humor,  or  gayety. 

2.  An  unpleasantness ;  a  slight  quarrel  or  falling 
out. 

“  If  .  .  .  there  are  too  such  imperious  and  domineer¬ 

ing  spirits  in  a  family,  unpleasantries  of  course  will 
arise.” — Thackeray :  Newcomes,  ch.  xxxiii. 

3.  A  discomfort. 

“  The  minor  unpleasantries  attending  a  hasty  toilet.” — 
Chambers’  Journal,  Oct.  9,  1858,  p.  235. 

un-plea§ed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng  .pleased.] 
Not  pleased;  displeased. 

“  Unpleas’d  and  pensive  hence  he  takes  his  way.” 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  i.  379. 

un-plea§'-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  pleas¬ 
ing.]  Not  pleasing;  displeasing,  disagreeable, 
unpleasant. 

“  Such  a  law,  indeed,  would  have  been  positively 
unpleasing  to  him.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

un-plea§  -Jhg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unpleasing ;  -ly.] 
In  an  unpleasant  manner  ;  unpleasantly. 

“Necessarily  delivered  and  unpleasingly  received.” — 
Bp.  Hall:  Cont.;  Death  of  Absalom. 

un-plea§  -Ihg-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unpleasing ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unpleasing  ;  unpleas¬ 
antness. 

“  To  have  her  unpleasingness  and  other  concealments 
bandied  up  and  down.” — Milton:  Doct.  &  Disc,  of  Divorce, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxi. 

*un-plea§  -Ive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1)  ;  Eng.  pleas{e ), 
and  suff.  -ive.]  Not  pleasing,  unpleasant. 

“  Grief  is  never  but  an  unpleasive  passion.” — Bp.  Hall: 
Sermon  on  Ephes.  iv.  30. 

un-plea§  -ur-a-ble  (§  as  zh) ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) , 
and  Eng.  pleasurable.]  Not  affording  pleasure. 
{Coleridge.) 

un-pleat ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. pleat.] 
To  smooth.  {Davies:  Eclogue,  p.  19.) 
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*un-pi-tous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unpitous ;  -ly.]  Im¬ 
piously,  wickedly. 

“Who  forsothe  trostith  in  his  thoghtis  vnpitously.” — 
“Shells  or  shrubs  unpicked,  unchosen.” — Milton:  Of  Wycliffe .-  Prov.  xii.  2. 


unpledged 

fin-pledged', a.  [Pref. un-  (l),andEng. pledged.] 

1.  Not  pledged;  not  placed  or  given  in  pledge  or 
pawn. 

2.  Not  bound  by  a  pledge ;  not  plighted. 

*un-pli  -3,-bl«  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 

pliable .]  Not  pliable;  tough;  not  yielding  or  con¬ 
forming  ;  not  easily  bent. 

“  Their  stiffness  and  unpliable  disposition.” — P.  Hol¬ 
land:  Plutarch. 

*un-pll-ant,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  pliant.'] 

1.  Not  pliant;  not  easily  bent;  stiff,  tough. 

“Working  upon  so  unpliant  stuff.” — Wot  ton:  Remains, 

p.  53. 

2.  Not  readily  yielding  the  will ;  not  compliant. 

*un-pllght'  {gh  silent),  *un-plite,  v.  t.  [Prefix 

un-  (2), Eng.  plight  (2),v.]  To  unfold,  to  explain. 

“  It  is  a  wondre  that  I  desire  to  tell,  and  therfore  vnneth 
may  I  vnpliten  my  sentence  with  wordes.” — Chaucer:  Boe- 
cius,  bk.  iii. 

un-plowed  ,  tun-ploughed'  ( gh  silent),  adject. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English  plowed,  ploughed.]  Not 
plowed ;  not  tilled,  or  turned  over  with  the  plow. 

“  The  earth  unplough’ d  shall  yield  her  crop.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Golden  Age  Restor’d. 

un-plucked',  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
plucked.]  Not  plucked  or  gathered;  not  torn  or 
pulled  away. 

“Unpluck’d  of  all  but  maiden  hand.” 

Crabbe:  Tales  of  the  Hall,  viii. 

*un-plumb'  (6  silent),  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Lat.  plumbum— lead.]  To  deprive  of  lead  ;  to  plun¬ 
der  of  lead. 

“  They  unplumb  the  dead  for  bullets  to  assasinate  the 
living.” — Burke:  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord.  (1796.) 

*un-plumb'  ( b  silent),  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  plumb,  a.]  Not  plumb,  not  perpendicular, 
not  vertical. 

*un-plumbed’  (6  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  plumbed.]  Not  plumbed  or  measured  with  a 
plumb-line ;  unfathomed. 

“The  unplumbed  salt,  estranging  sea.” 

Matthew  Arnold. 

fin-plfime,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  plume.] 
To  strip  of  plumes  or  feathers  ;  hence,  to  degrade, 
to  humble. 

“To  shame  confidence,  and  unplume  dogmatizing.”— 
Glanvill. 

un-po-et  -1c,  *un-po-et’-Ick,  un-po-ef-Ic-gl, 

adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  poetic;  poetical.] 

1.  Not  poetical;  not  possessing  or  exhibiting  poet¬ 
ical  qualities. 

“His  most  unpoetical  works  do  credit  to  his  heart.” — 
Knox:  Essay  62. 

2.  Not  proper  to  or  becoming  a  poet. 

“  Bite  off  your  unpoetick  nails.” 

Corbet:  Death  of  Q.  Anne. 

un-po-et’-Ic  ^l-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unpoetical ;  -ly .] 
In  an  unpoetical  manner. 

•‘How  unpoetically  a nd  baldly  had  this  been  translated.” 
—Dry den:  Virgil.  (Note.) 

un-p<5int  -ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
pointed.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Not  having  a  point  or  tip. 

2.  Not  having  marks  by  which  to  distinguish  sen¬ 
tences,  numbers,  and  clauses  in  writing ;  not  punct¬ 
uated. 

3.  Not  having  the  vowel  points  or  marks;  as,  an 
unpointed  manuscript  in  Hebrew. 

II.  Fig.:  Wanting  point  or  definite  aim  or  pur¬ 
pose. 

“Which,  ending  here,  would  have  shown  dull,  flat,  and 
unpointed.’’ — Ben  Jonson:  Magnetic  Lady,  iv.  3. 

unpointed-at,  a.  Not  pointed  at;  not  pointed 
out. 

“Suffer  them  not  to  passe  by  you  unpoynted  at.” — Strype: 
Eccles.  Mem.;  An  Apology  of  John  Philpot. 

*un-pdi§ed',  a.  [Pref.  un-(l),  and  Eng.  poised.] 

1.  Not  poised,  not  balanced.  ( Thomson :  Liberty , 

ii.  150.)  .  . 

2.  Unwe'ghed;  unhesitating;  regardless  of  con¬ 
sequences. 

*un-pdi§'-on,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
poison.]  To  remove  or  expel  poison  from. 

“  Unpoisoned  their  perverted  minds.” — South:  Sermons, 
vol.  v.,  ser.  1. 

*un-pol'-I-§Ied,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 

Not  1  aving  civil  policy  or  a  regular  form  of 
government. 

2.  Void  of  policy;  impolitic;  stupid. 

“That  I  might  hear  thee  call  great  Csesar,  ass 
Unpolicied.” — Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 
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,  un-pol-Ish,  y.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  pol- 
ish,  v.]  To  deprive  of  politeness  or  polish. 

“How  anger  unpolishes  the  most  polite.”— Richardson: 
Clarissa,  v.  286. 

un-pol '-Ished,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  pol¬ 
ished .] 

1.  Lit. :  Not  polished,  as  a  weapon;  not  made 
smooth  and  bright  by  rubbing. 

“These  loose  groves,  rough  as  th’  unpolish’ d  rocks.” 

Crashaw:  A  Religious  House. 

2.  Fig.:  Not  refined,  as  a  person’s  manners  ;  rude, 
coarse,  plain. 

“Dedicating  my  unpolished  lines  to  your  lordship.”— 
Shakesp. ;  Venus  and  Adonis.  (Dedic. ) 

un-pS-llte',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  polite.] 
Not  polite;  not  refined;  rude,  uncivil,  impolite. 
(Applied  to  persons,  speeches,  writings,  &c.) 
“Which  .  .  .  is  very  unpolite.” — Tatler,  No.  140. 
un-po-llte'-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  unpolite ;  -ly.]  Not 
politely  ;  impolitely,  rudely,  uncivilly. 

un-po-llte'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unpolite ;  -ness.] 

1.  Want  of  polish  or  refinement ;  coarseness. 

“Sad  outcries  are  made  of  the  unpoliteness  of  the 

style.” — Blackwall:  Sacred  Classics  Defended. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unpolite  ;  want  of 
politeness  or  courtesy  ;  incivility,  rudeness. 

un-pol'-i-tlc,  adj.  .  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
politic.]  Not  politic  ;  impolitic. 

*un-p6l'-i-tic-ly,  *un-p6r-i-tick-ly,  adverb. 
[Eng.  impolitic;  -ly.]  In  an  impolitic  manner; 
against  good  policy. 

“  A  sport  lately  vsed  of  our  English  youthes,  but  now 
vnpolitickly  discontinued.” — Warner :  Albions ’  England , 
bk.  ii.  (Addition.) 

un-polled',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  andEng.  polled.] 

1.  Not  polled;  not  having  one’s  vote  registered. 

2.  Unplundered,  unstripped. 

“Richer  than  unpoll’d 
Arabian  wealth.” 

Fanshaw:  Poems.  (1676.) 

un-pol-lut  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  poi- 
luted.)  Not  polluted;  not  corrupted,  defiled,  or 
desecrated ;  not  fouled. 

“  Unpolluted  purity  of  heart.” — Knox:  Essay  40. 
’‘‘un-pope’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  pope.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  the  character,  dignity,  or  author¬ 
ity  of  a  pope  ;  to  take  from  one  the  popedom. 

2.  To  deprive  of  a  pope. 

“  Rome  will  never  so  rar  unpope  herself  as  to  part  with 
her  pretended  supremacy.” — Fuller. 

un-pop '-R-lg,r,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  popu¬ 
lar.]  Not  popular;  not  having  the  public  favor; 
not  likely  to  secure  the  public  favor. 

“A  more  unpopular  man.”— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xvii. 

un  po-p-fi-lar’-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  unpopular;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unpopular ;  absence 
of  popularity. 

“James  had  perhaps  incurred  more  unpopularity  by 
enforcing  it.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

un-pop'-u-l9.r-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unpopular;  -ly.] 
In  an  unpopular  manner. 

*un-pop’-\l-10US,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
populous.]  Not  populous  ;  not  thickly  inhabited. 

“  In  so  remote  and  unpopulous  a  part  of  the  country.” — 
Field,  Dec.  24,  1887. 

*un-port'-3.-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
portable.] 

1.  Not  portable ;  not  capable  of  being  carried. 
“Had  their  cables  of  iron  chains  had  any  great  length, 

they  had  been  unportable.’’ — Raleigh:  Hist.  World. 

2.  Insupportable,  unbearable. 

“Sothely  thei  bynden  to  greuouse  chargis,  and  unport¬ 
able,  or  that  mown  not  be  born.” — Wycliffe:  Matt,  xxiii.  4. 

*un-por'-tioned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
portioned.]  Not  portioned;  not  endowed  with  a 
portion  or  fortune. 

“  Has  virtue  charms?  I  grant  her  heavenly  fair; 

But  if  unportioned,  all  will  interest  wed.” 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  vii. 

*un-pbr’-tu-ng,te,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Latin 
( op)portunus=&t ,  convenient :  ob— at  or  before,  and 
portus—a.  port,  a  harbor.]  Inopportune,  trouble¬ 
some,  importunate  (q.  v.). 

“  Than  among  so  many  unportunate  wyndes  and  vnsta- 
ble  waters.” — The  Golden  Boke,  ch.  xliii. 

♦un-pbr'-tfi-ous,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  port ; 
and  suff.  -uous.)  Having  no  ports  or  harbors. 

“  Had  the  west  of  Ireland  been  an  unportuous  coast, 
the  French  naval  power  would  have  been  undone.” — 
Burke:  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  let.  3. 

*un-p6§-§ess',  v.  t.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  English 
possess.]  To  give  up  possession  of. 

“  The  hold  that  is  given  over 
I  unpossess.”  Wyatt:  Of  Disappointed  Purpose. 


unprecedented 

fi*i-p6§-§esse<r,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

possessed.] 

1.  Not  possessed ;  not  held  ;  not  occupied. 

“  The  treasury  that’s  unpossessed  of  any.” 

Daniel:  Complaint  of  Rosamond. 

2.  Not  having  possession  ;  notin  possession.  (Fol¬ 
lowed  by  of.) 

“  The  mind,  unpossessed  of  virtue.” — Knox:  Christian 
Philosophy,  §  23. 

*un-p6§-§ess'-Ifig,  adj.  [Eng.  unpossess ;  -ing.] 
Having  no  possessions. 

“  Thou  unpossessing  bastard.” — Shakesp.  •  Lear,  ii.  L 
*un-p6s-sI-Ml'-I-tf ,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
possibility.]  Impossibility. 

“  It  would  be  a  matter  of  utter  unpossibility .” — Poe: 
King  Pest;  Works  (1864),  ii.  372. 

*un-pos'-si-ble,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
possible.]  Not  possible;  impossible. 

“It is,  I  say,  unpossible.” — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  iii.  350. 
*un-post  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  Eng. posted.] 
Not  having  a  fixed  post,  station,  or  situation. 

*un-p6'-tg,-ble,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
potable.]  Not  potable  ;  not  drinkable. 

*un-pow'-er,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. power.] 
Want  of  power ;  weakness. 

“  And  nat  of  the  unpower  of  God,  that  he  nys  ful  of 
myghte.”  Piers  Plowman,  p.  336. 

un-pow  -er-f  ul,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng. 
powerful .]  Weak,  impotent. 

“And  envyed  him  a  king’s  unpowerful  hate.” 

Cowley:  Davideis,  i. 

un-pra.C-tic-g.-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  andEng. 
practicable .]  Not  practicable;  not  feasible;  not 
capable  of  being  done  or  carried  into  practice; 
imxiracticable. 

“  Metaphors  and  phrases,  and  unpracticable  fancies.”— 
Glanvill:  Essay  7. 

un-prac’-tlc-g,l,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
practical .]  Not  practical;  giving  attention  to 
speculation  and  theory  rather  than  to  action,  prac¬ 
tice,  or  utility. 

“In  a  most  unpractical  manner.” — Field,  Dec.  21,  1887. 

un-prac  -ticed,  a.  (Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
practiced.] 

.  1.  Not  taught  by  practice;  unskilled,  unskillful, 
inexperienced. 

“I  still  am  unpracticed  to  varnish  the  truth.” 

Byron:  To  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Becker. 
*2.  Not  known  ;  not  familiar  by  use. 
*un-prac'-tised-ness,  s.  [English  unpracticed ; 
-wess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unpracticed ; 
want  of  practice. 

“He  attributes  all  honestie  to  an  unpractisednesse  in 
the  world.” — Earle:  Microcosmographie. 

*un-prai§e’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.pmise.] 
To  deprive  or  strip  of  praise  or  commendation. 

un-prai§ed',  *un-praysed,  *un-preised,  adj. 
[Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  praised.]  Not  praised ;  not 
celebrated  or  extolled. 

“The  deed  becomes  unpraised.” 

Milton:  P.  R.,  iii.  103. 

*un-pray',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  pray.] 
To  revoke,  recall,  or  negative  by  a  subsequent 
prayer. 

“  Made  him,  as  it  were,  unpray  what  he  had  before 
prayed.” — Bp.  Hall:  Contempt. ;  Christ  Crucified. 

*un-pray'-g,-ble,  *un-prei-a-ble,  adj.  [Prefix 
un-  (1),  Eng.  pray,  and  suff.  -able.]  Incapable  of 
being  moved  by  prayer ;  inexorable. 

“  Therefore  thou  art  unpreiable.” — Wycliffe:  Lam.  iii.  4. 

*un-prayed',  *un-praied,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  prayed.]  Not  sought  in  prayer.  (Followed 
by  for.)  ( Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  894.) 

*un-prea5h',  v.  t.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  English 
preach.]  To  preach  the  contrary  of ;  to  recant  in 
preaching. 

“ Unpreached  their  non-resisting  cant.” 

De  Foe:  True-born  Englishman,  pt.  ii. 

*un-prea§h'-Iiig,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
preaching.]  Notin  the  habit  of  preaching. 

‘  ‘  The  devill  hath  set  up  a  state  of  unpreaching  prelacy.” 
— - Latimer :  Sixth  Sermon  before  Edward  VI. 

un-pre-car '-l-ous,  a.  [Pref.  wn-(l),and  Eng. 
precarious.]  Not  precarious;  not  uncertain;  set¬ 
tled,  fixed. 

“  Unprecarious  light.” — Blackmore:  Creation,  ii. 
un-pre§'-e-dent-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
precedented .]  Not  precedented;  having  no  prece¬ 
dent  or  example ;  unexampled. 

“  A  lenity  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  our  country.” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 


bdli,  b6y;  pout,  jdwl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  &em;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-cian.  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shiin;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  dec.  =  b$l,  del. 
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un-pr  §9  -e-dent-ed-ljf ,  adv.  [English  unprece¬ 
dented  -ly.]  In  an  unprecedented  manner  or  de¬ 
gree  ;  not  according  to  precedent ;  without  previous 
parallel ;  exceptionally. 

“Alloting  an  unprecedentedly  large  sum  in  relief  of 
local  taxation.” — London  Standard. 

*un-pre-$Ise',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  pre¬ 
cise .]  Not  precise;  not  exact,  accurate,  or  formal. 

“  Chatterton  gave  a  very  imprecise  explanation  from  his 
own  head.” — War  ton:  Rowley  Enquiry,  p.  47. 

*un-pre-dlct’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
predict .]  To  gainsay  or  contradict  what  has  been 
predicted. 

“  Means  I  must  use,  thou  sayst,  prediction  else 
Will  unpredict.”  Milton :  P.  R.,  iii.  395. 

*un-pre-f  erred  ,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
preferred .] 

1.  Not  preferred;  not  received,  chosen,  or  taken 
in  preference  to  something  else. 

2.  Not  put  or  brought  forward. 

3.  Not  having  received  preferment  or  promotion ; 
unpromoted. 

“To  make  a  scholar,  keep  him  under  while  he  is 
young,  or  unpreferred." — Collier:  On  Pride. 

♦un-preg'-nant,  a.  [Prefix  »  (1),  and  English 
pregnant.'] 

1.  Not  pregnant;  not  with  young. 

2.  Not  quick  of  wit. 

“  This  deed  unshapes  me  quite,  makes  me  unpregnant.” 

Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  4. 

3.  Indifferent,  careless. 

“Like  John-a-dreams,  unpregnant  of  my  cause.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

*un-pre-ju'-dl-C9.te,  *un-pre-ju  -dl-cat-ed,  a. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  prejudicate,  prejudicated.] 
Not  prepossessed  by  settled  opinions  ;  unprejudiced. 

“  The  hearts  of  all  judicious  and  unprejudicate  read¬ 
ers.” — Bp.  Hall:  A  Modest  Offer. 

*un-pre-ju.  -di-cate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unprejudi¬ 
cate  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  sta:te  of  being  unpreju¬ 
dicate.  ( Hooker :  Eccles.  PolitUe.) 

un-prej  -u-diged,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
prejudiced.] 

1.  Not  prejudiced,  not  biased;  free  from  preju¬ 
dice  or  bias  ;  impartial,  indifferent. 

“  To  convince  unprejudiced  readers  of  the  falseness  of 
their  supposition.” — Locke:  Human  Understand.,  bk.  i., 

ch.  ii. 

2.  Not  proceeding  or  arising  from  prejudice  or 
bias  ;  as,  an  unprejudiced  judgment. 

un-prej-n-di9ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unprejudiced ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unprejudiced ; 
freedom  from  prejudice  or  bias. 

“  That  simplicity  and  unprejudicedness  of  mind.” — 
Knox:  Christian  Philosophy,  §  29. 

un-prel'-at-ed,  a.  [Pref.  nn-(2) ;  Eng.prelat{e), 
and  suff.  -ed.]  Deposed  from  the  episcopacy. 

“  This  man  was  unprelated." — Hacket:  Life  of  Williams, 

ii.  120. 

*un-pre-lat-Ic-al,  «•  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
prelatical.]  Not  prelatical ;  not  according  to  or 
consistent  with  the  character  or  dignity  of  a  pre¬ 
late. 

“  Unprelatical,  ignominious  arguments.” — Clarendon: 
Civil  War,  i.  257. 

*un-pre-med-It-g,-ble,  a.  [Unpremeditate.] 

1.  Not  to  be  premeditated. 

2.  Unlooked  for,  unforeseen. 

“  A  capfull  of  wind  .  .  .  with  such  unpremeditable 
puffs.”— Sterne:  Sent.  Journey;  The  Fragment. 

un-pre-med'-i-tat-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un- ( 1),  and 
Eng.  premeditated.] 

*1.  Not  premeditated;  not  previously  prepared  in 
the  mind. 

“  Pour’d  forth  his  unpremeditated  strain.” 

Thomson.  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  68. 

2.  Not  premeditated  or  done  by  design ;  uninten¬ 
tional,  undesigned. 

“This  unpremeditated  slight.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ix. 


*un-prep-g,r-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
preparation.]  The  act  of  being  unprepared ;  want 
of  preparation ;  unpreparedness. 

“Our  cowardliness,  our  unpreparation  is  his  advan¬ 
tage.”— Hate.  Holy  Observations,  §  77. 
un-pre-pared’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  pre- 

’pCX/T'&d  •  3 

F  1.  Not  fitted  or  made  suitable,  fit,  or  ready  for 
use.  .  .  ,  , 

2.  Not  prepared ;  not  in  a  right,  proper,  or  suit¬ 
able  condition  in  view  of  any  future  event  or  con¬ 
tingency  ;  specifically,  not  ready  or  fit  for  death  or 

eternity.  . .  .  „ 

“He  is  unprepared  to  rise. 

Wordsworth,:  White  Doe,  i.  4. 


un-pr§-pkr-ed-ness,  s.  [English unprepared', 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unprepared, 
unready,  or  unfitted ;  want  of  preparation. 

“Its  unpreparedness  for  any  great  war.” — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

*un-pre-par-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unprepared ; 
• ly .]  In  an  unprepared  manner  or  condition ;  with¬ 
out  preparation. 

“If  hee  die  suddenly,  yet  he  diesnot  unpreparedly.” — 
Bp.  Hall:  Medit.  and  Vowes,  §  56. 

un-pre-po§-§essea',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
prepossessed.]  Not  prepossessed;  not  biased  by 
previously  formed  opinion ;  unprejudiced. 

“A  competent  and  unprepossessed  judge.”  —  Boyle: 
Works,  ii.  253. 

un-pre-p6§-§ess’-mg,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and 
Eng. prepossessing .]  Not  prepossessing ;  not  having 
a  prepossessing  or  winning  appearance  ;  not  attrac¬ 
tive  or  engaging. 

un-pre-scrlbed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
prescribed.]  Not  prescribed ;  not  directed  or  laid 
down  previously  by  authority. 

“  I  have  grated  upon  no  man’s  conscience  by  .  .  .  any 
unprescribed  ceremony.” — Bp.  Hall:  Letter  from  the  Tower. 

un-pre-§ent'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
presentable.]  Not  presentable;  not  fit  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  or  introduced  into  company  or  society. 

un-pre-§ent'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
presented.]  Not  presented  ;  not  exhibited,  declared, 
or  shown. 

“Leave  unpresented  those  that  ye  may  know  to  have 
offended.” — Strype:  Eccles.  Mem.  {Inst,  given  by  Edw.  VI. 
to  his  Comm.). 

un-pre-§er'-vg,-fc2e,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
preservable.]  Not  capable  of  being  preserved. 

“The  detached  spicules  were  those  of  calcisponges, 
until  recently  supposed  to  be  unpreservable  in  the  fossil 
state.” — Proc.  Geol.  Soc.,  No.  484,  p.  57. 
un-pressed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  pressed.] 
*1.  Not  pressed. 

“Havel  my  pillow  left  unpress’d  in  Home.” 

Shakesp. :  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  11. 

2.  Not  enforced. 

“  They  left  not  any  error  in  government  unmentioned, 
or  unpressed  with  the  sharpest  and  most  pathetical 
expressions.” — Clarendon. 

un-pre-§um’-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
resuming.]  Not  presuming  ;  not  forward  ;  modest, 
umble,  retiring. 

“To  the  entire  exclusion  of  modest  and  unpresuming 
men.” — Knox:  Letter  to  a  Young  Nobleman. 

*un-pre-§ump'-tn-ous  (mp  as  m),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  presumptuous.]  Not  presumptuous; 
not  presuming ;  humble,  submissive. 

“Lift  to  heaven  an  unpresumptuous  eye.” 

Cowper:  Task,  v.  746. 

im-pre-tend'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
pretending.]  Not  pretending  to  or  claiming  any 
distinction  or  authority ;  unassuming,  modest. 

“  The  honest  and  unpretending  part  of  mankind.” — 
Pope. 

un-pre-ten  -tious,  a.  [Pref.  un- { 1),  and  Eng. 
pretentious.]  Unassuming,  modest,  unpretending. 

“  You  imagine  your  unpretentious  little  shooting  liter¬ 
ally  swarms  with  game.” — Field,  Dec.  24,  1887. 

*un-pret’-tl-ness  (e  as  I),  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  prettiness.]  Want  or  absence  of  prettiness; 
uncomeliness. 

“  She  says  it  is  not  pretty  in  a  young  lady  to  sigh;  but 
where  is  the  unprettiness  of  it?” — Richardson:  Sir  C. 
Grandison,  iii.  5. 

*un-pret'-ty  (e  as  I),  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
pretty.]  Not  pretty,  ugly. 

“  His  English  is  blundering,  but  not  unpretty.” — Mad. 
D’Arblay:  Diary,  ii.  155. 

un-pre-vail  -Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
prevailing.]  Not  prevailing;  having  no  force; 
unavailing.  {Shakesp.:  Hamlet,].  2.) 

*un-prev'-a-lent,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
prevalent.]  Not  prevalent;  not  prevailing. 

“The  formerly  unprevalent  desires.” — Boyle:  Works, 
v.  508. 

*un-pre-var-I-cat-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  prevaricating.]  Not  prevaricating ;  not  acting, 
speaking,  or  thinking  evasively  or  indirectly. 

“The  unprevaricating  dictates  of  a  clear  conscience.” 
— Knox:  Sermons,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  8. 

un-pre-vent’-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
prevented.] 

*1.  Not  preceded  by  anything. 

“Thy  grace 

Comes  unprevented.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  231. 

2.  Not  prevented,  hindered,  or  obviated. 


fun-prlged  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  priced.] 
Priceless. 

“Thine  ageless  walls  are  bonded 
With  amethyst  unpriced.” 

Neale:  Rhythm  of  Bernard  of  Morlaix. 

*un-prld  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (2) ;  Eng.  prid{e)r 
and  suff,  -ed.]  Stripped  or  divested  of  pride  or 
self-esteem. 

“  Be  content  to  be  unprided.” — Feltham:  Resolves,  pt.  L*. 
res.  33. 

*un-priest',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. priest.]: 
To  deprive  or  divest  of  the  character  or  position  of 
a  priest ;  to  unfrock. 

“Leo  .  .  .  only  unpriests  him.” — Milton:  Martin 
Bucer  on  Divorce,  ch.  xxiv. 

fun-priest’-ly,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l)t  and  English. 
priestly .]  Unsuitable  to  or  unbecoming  a  priest. 

“Enraged  at  his  unpriestly  conduct.” — Pennant:  Lon¬ 
don. 

*un-prim'-I-tive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
primitive.]  Not  primitive  or  original. 

“So  unprimitive  a  sacrifice.” — Waterland:  Works,  viii. 
186. 

*un-prin$e',  v.t.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  English 
prince.]  To  deprive  or  divest  of  the  dignity  or 
rank  of  a  prince. 

“Queen  Mary  .  .  .  would  not  unprince  herself  to 

obey  his  Holiness.” — Fuller:  Worthies;  Warwick,  ii.  408. 

tun-prin9e  -ly,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
princely.  ]  Not  like  a  prince ;  unbecoming  a  prince. 

“  Not  forgetting  the  unprincely  usage.” — Milton:  An¬ 
swer  to  Eikon  Basilike,  §  9. 

*un-prm'-9i-ple,  v.  t.  [Pref. un-  (2),  and  English 
principle.]  To  destroy  the  moral  principles  of ;  to 
corrupt. 

“  They  have  been  .  .  .  unprincipled  by  such  tutors.” 
— H.  Brooke:  Fool  of  Quality,  i.  111. 

un-prm-91-pled  (le  as  9I),  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  principled.] 

1.  Not  having  good  moral  principles;  destitute  of 
principle ;  unscrupulous,  immoral. 

“An  unprincipled  minister  eagerly  accepted  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  these  mercenaries.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

*2.  Not  having  settled  principles. 

“  Souls  so  unprincipled  in  virtue.” — Milton:  Of  Educa¬ 
tion. 

.3.  Not  resulting  from  or  based  upon  good  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  immoral. 

“This  unprincipled  cession.” — Burke:  On  a  Regicide 
Peace,  let.  3. 

un-print -ed,  o.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 

printed.] 

1.  Not  printed,  as  a  book. 

“The  private  acts  being  not  so  commonly  known,  be¬ 
cause  unprinted .” — Strype.  Eccles.  Mem.  (an.  1547). 

2.  Not  stamped  with  figures;  white;  as, unprinted 
cotton. 

un-prI§'-on,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
prison.]  To  release  or  deliver  from  prison;  to  set 
free. 

“Themselves  unprison’d  were  and  purify’d.” 

Donne:  Let.  to  the  Countess  of  Huntington. 

un-priv-I-leged  (eg  as  Ig),  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  privileged.]  Not  privileged  ;  not  enjoying 
a  particular  privilege,  liberty,  or  immunity. 

“Unadorned  and  unprivileged  by  their  country.”— 
Knox  •  Letter  to  a  Young  Nobleman. 

*un-priz  a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
prizable.]  Not  capable  of  being  valued  or  esti¬ 
mated  : 

(1)  As  being  above  all  price ;  invaluable,  inesti¬ 
mable. 

“Your  brace  of  unprizable  estimations.”  —  Shakesp.; 
Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

(2)  As  being  below  any  price ;  valueless. 

“  For  shallow  draught  and  bulk  unprizable.” 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  v.  i. 

*un-prized’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  prized.] 
Not  prized: 

(1)  As  being  above  all  price;  invaluable,  price¬ 
less. 

(2)  Valueless,  despised. 

“This  unpriz’d  precious  maid.” 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  i.  1. 

*un-prob-g,-bly,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

probably .] 

1.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  approved  of;  improp¬ 
erly. 

“Being  able  to  diminish  .  .  .  things  unjustly  and 
unprobably  crept  in.”— Strype:  Eccles.  Mem.  (an.  1541). 

2.  Improbably. 

un-pro-claimed’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
proclaimed.]  Not  proclaimed;  not  publicly  de. 
dared  or  notified. 
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*un-pro-Cur'-g,-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
procurable.']  Not  possible  to  be  procured. 

“A  price  that  is  now  unprocurable .” — London  Daily 
Chronicle. 

*un-pr6-cured',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
procured. J  Not  acquired,  attained,  or  obtained. 

“  Unprocured  desirings  or  lusting  after  evil  things.” — 
Bp.  Taylor:  Of  Repentance,  ch.  viii.,  §  3. 

un-pro-duc'-tive,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
productive.] 

1.  Not  productive;  not  producing  large  crops; 
barren,  sterile ;  not  making  any  return  for  labor 
expended. 

“An  unproductive  slip  of  rugged  ground.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

2.  Not  producing  profit;  not  bringing  in  any 
return  ;  as,  unproductive  capital. 

3.  Not  producing  goods  or  articles  for  consump¬ 
tion  ;  as,  unproductive  labor. 

4.  Not  producing  any  effect  or  result.  (Followed 
by  of.) 

“  Unproductive  of  any  real  effort  to  improve.” — Bp. 
Horsley:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  27. 

un-pro-duc-tive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unproductive; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unproductive. 

*un-pro-faned  ,  *un  pro  phaned  ,  a.  [Prefix 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  profaned .]  Not  profaned,  pol¬ 
luted,  desecrated,  or  violated. 

“Surely  that  stream  was  unprofaned  by  slaughters.” — 
Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  66. 

un-pro-f  essed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
professed.]  Not  professed;  not  having  taken  the 
vows. 

“As  yet  a  novice  unprofessed, 

Lovely  and  gentle,  but  distressed.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  ii.  6. 

un-pro-fes  -sion-al  (ss  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  professional.] 

1.  Not  pertaining  or  relating  to  one’s  profession. 

2.  Not  becoming  or  befitting  a  professional  man ; 
as,  unprofessional  conduct. 

3.  Not  belonging  to  or  engaged  in  a  profession. 
“On  most  subjects  for  the  unprofessional  reader  it  is 

not  very  plain  reading.” — Field,  Jan.  14,  1888. 

*un-pro-f  ic-ien-cf  (c  as  sh),  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  proficiency.]  Want  or  absence  of  pro¬ 
ficiency  or  improvement. 

“To  deplore  one’s  unproficiency  in  piety.”  —  Boyle: 
Works,  ii.  409. 

♦un-prof -it,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  profit.] 
Uselessness,  inutility.  (See  extract  under  Unsad- 

NESS.) 

un-prof  -it-g,-hle,  *un-prof  yt-a  ble,  a.  [Pref. 

t un-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  profitable .]  Not  profitable ;  bring¬ 
ing  or  producing  no  profit,  gain,  advantage,  or  im¬ 
provement  ;  serving  no  useful  purpose  or  end  ;  pro¬ 
fitless,  useless. 

“A  rude  unprofitable  mass.” — Cowper:  Task,  vi.  92. 
un-prof -lt-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unprofitable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unprofitable ; 
uselessness,  inability. 

‘ ‘ The  defects  and  unprofitableness  of  the  national  way.” 
— •Qlanvill:  Essay  3. 

un-prof  it-a-bljf,  adv.  [Eng.  unprofitable)  ; 
-ly.]  In  an  unprofitable  manner;  without  produc¬ 
ing  or  bringing  profit,  gain,  or  advantage;  to  no 
good  purpose  or  end. 

“Our  wasted  oil  unprofitably  burns.” 

Cowper:  Conversation,  357. 

*un-pr3f -lt-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  prof¬ 
ited,]  Profitless,  unprofitable. 

“Make  unprofited  return.” 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  i.  4. 

♦un-prof  lt-lng,  a.  [Pref.  un- (1),  and  English 
profiting.]  Not  bringing  profit  or  advantage ;  un¬ 
profitable. 

“When  Mill  first  came  to  court,  the  unprofiting  foole, 
Was  dull.”  Ben  Jonson:  Epigram  90. 

un-pro-hlb-it-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
prohibited.]  Not  prohibited  or  forbidden;  lawful, 
allowed. 

“His  conversation  unprohibited  or  unbranded  might 
breathe  a  pestilential  murrain  into  the  sheep.” — Milton: 
Animad.  on  Remonstrant’ s  Defence. 

*un  pr6-ject-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
projec  ed.]  Not  projected,  planned,  or  intended. 

“Upo  l  some  slight,  trivial,  unprojected  occasion.” — 
South:  i  ermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  8. 

*iin-i  ro-llf-ic,  *un-pro-lif-ick,  a.  [Pref.  un¬ 
ci),  anc  Eng.  prolific.]  Not  prolific;  not  product¬ 
ive;  barren,  unproductive,  unfruitful.  ( Cowper : 
Task ,  vi.  138.) 

♦un-prom-ise,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
promise,  v.]  To  revoke,  as  something  promised. 
“Thy  promise  past,  unpromise  it  againe.” 

Chapman:  All  Fooles,  ii.  1. 


un-prom  -Ised,  *un  prom'-ist,  adj.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  promised.]  Not  promised,  pledged, 
or  assured. 

“  Leaue  nought  vnpromist  that  may  him  perswade.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  v.  49. 

un-prom  -is-Ing,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
promising.]  Not  promising ;  not  affording  or  exhib¬ 
iting  promise  of  success,  excellence,  profit,  improve¬ 
ment,  or  the  like. 

“He  crept  along,  unpromising  of  mien.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  33. 

un-prompt -ed  (mp  as  m) ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  prompted.]  Not  prompted ;  not  dictated ; 
not  urged  or  instigated. 

“  My  tongue  talks,  unprompted  by  my  heart.” 

Congreve:  To  Cynthia. 

un-pr5-n6unse-g,-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  pronounceable.] 

1.  Not  pronounceable ;  not  able  to  be  pronounced. 

“A  class  of  sounds  unpronounceable  by  our  organs.”— 
Beames:  Comp.  Gram.  Aryan  Lang.,  i.  231. 

2.  Unfit  to  be  pronounced,  named,  or  mentioned; 
unmentionable  in  good  society. 

un-pro-nounged',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
pronounced.]  Not  pronounced;  not  sounded;  not 
uttered;  not  spoken. 

“Imperfect  words  with  childish  trips, 

Half  unpronounced.”  Milton:  Vacation  Exercise. 

*un-prop'-er,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  proper.] 

1.  Not  fit  or  proper  ;  improper. 

“Millions  nightly  lie  in  those  unproper  beds.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iv.  1. 

2.  Not  proper,  confined,  or  restricted  to  one  per¬ 
son  ;  not  peculiar. 

♦un-prop  -er-ly,  adv.  [Eng .  unproper ; -ly .]  In 
an  improper  manner;  improperly. 

“  I  kneel  before  thee,  and  unproperly 
Shew  duty.”  Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  v.  3. 

un  pro-phet’-ic,  un-pro-phet-ic-al,  a.  [Pref. 

un-  (1),  and  Eng.  prophetic,  prophetical.]  Not  pro¬ 
phetic  or  prophetical ;  not  predicting  or  presaging 
future  events. 

U  Wretch  that  he  was  of  unprophetic  soul.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xxii.  15. 

un-pro-pi'-tious,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
propitious, J  Not  propitious;  not  favorable;  un¬ 
favorable,  inauspicious. 

“  Unpropitious  Jovt  .  .  . 

Involved  us  in  discussion  yer  again.” 

Cowper:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  iii. 

*un-pro-p6r'-tion-g,-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  proportionable.]  Not  proportionable  or  pro¬ 
portionate  ;  wanting  proportion ;  unsuitable. 

“To  bestow  an  unproportionable  part  of  our  time  or 
value.”—  Government  of  the  Tongue,  p.  147. 

♦un-pro-pbr’-tion-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unpro- 
portionable;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unproportionable;  unsuitability. 

“  These  considerations  of  the  unproportionableness  of 
any  other  Church  government.” — Gauden:  Tears  of  the 
Church,  p.  586. 

*un-pro-pbr’-tion-ate,  adj.  [Pref.  im-  (1),  and 
Eng.  proportionate.]  Not  proportionate;  dispro¬ 
portionate,  unfit. 

"Unproportionate  to  the  power  of  any  finite  agent.” — 
Pearson:  On  the  Creed ,  art.  v. 

♦un-pro-por'-tioned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
proportioned.]  Not  proportioned;  disproportioned, 
unsuitable . 

“  Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue, 

Nor  any  unproportioned  thought  his  act.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

un-pr6-po§ed adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
proposed.]  Not  proposed ;  not  set  out  or  put  for¬ 
ward  for  acceptance,  adoption,  decision,  or  the 
like. 

“  The  means  are  unproposed.” — Dryden. 

un-propped ,  *iin-propt  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  propjjed.]  Not  propped  up  ;  not  supported  or 
upheld. 

“Must  stand  unpropped,  or  be  laid  down.” 

Wordsworth:  To  Liberty. 

♦un-pros -e-lyte,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
proselyte.]  To  prevent  being  made  a  proselyte  ;  to 
win  back  from  proselytism. 

“  This  text  happily  unproselyted  some  inclinable  to  his 
opinions.” — Fuller:  Church  Hist.,  X.  iv.  8. 

un-pros  -per-ous,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng. 
prosperous.]  Not  prosperous;  not  attended  or 
meeting  with  success. 

“The  early  part  of  the  campaign  is  unprosperous.” — 
Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (ed.  1855),  ii.  288. 

♦un  pros  ’-per-ous-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  unprosper¬ 
ous; -ly.]  In  an  unprosperous  manner ;  unsuccess¬ 
fully,  unfortunately. 


*un-pros  -per-oiis-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unprosperous ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unprosperous ; 
ill-fortune,  ill-success. 

“The  unprosperousness  of  the  arm  of  flesh.” — Ham¬ 
mond:  Works,  iv.  492. 

un-pro-tect’-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
protected.]  Not  protected;  not  defended;  unde-' 
fended. 

“  For  England’s  war  revered  the  claim 
Of  every  unprotected  name.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  i.  29. 

♦iin-prot'-es-tant-Ize,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  protestantize.]  To  lead  or  drive  away  from 
Protestantism  ;  to  divest  of  a  Protestant  character ; 
to  change  from  Protestantism  to  some  other  relig¬ 
ion.  ( Special  coinage.) 

‘‘To  Romanize  the  church  is  not  to  reform  it;  to  unprot¬ 
estantize  it  is  not  to  reform  it.” — C.  Kingsley:  Life,  i.  204. 

un-prov  -a-ble,  un-prove'-g,~ble,  a.  [Pref.  un- 

(1) ,  and  Eng.  provable.)  Incapable  of  being  proved, 
demonstrated,  confirmed,  or  established. 

“A  religion  that  depends  only  upon  nice  and  poore 
uncertainties  and  unproveable  supposals.” — Bp.  Hall: 
Dissuasive  from  Popery. 

un-proved',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. proved.] 

1.  Not  proved ;  not  known  by  trial ;  not  tried ;  not 
essayed. 

“Philip  left  nothing  unproved  or  undone.” — BrevA 
Quintus  Curtius,  p.  30. 

2.  Not  established  as  true  by  argument,  demon¬ 
stration,  or  evidence. 

“  There  is  much  of  what  should  be  demonstrated  left 
unproved  by  those  chymical  experiments.” — Boyle. 

♦im-pro-vlde',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
provide .]  To  divest  or  deprive  of  what  is  necessary ; 
to  unfurnish ;  to  deprive  of  resolution. 

“I’ll  not  expostulate  with  her,  lest  her  body  and  beauty 
unprovide  my  mind  again.” — Shakesp.:  Othello,  iv.  1. 

un-pro-vld’-ed,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 

provided.) 

1.  Not  provided;  not  furnished;  not  supplied.. 
(Now  followed  by  with,  but  formerly  also  by  of.) 

“He  was  not  altogether  unprovided  with  the  means  of' 
conciliating  them.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

*2.  Not  having  made  any  preparation ;  unpre¬ 
pared. 

“Let  them  nat  fynde  vs  vnprouided.” — Berners:  Frois¬ 
sart;  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xxxiii. 

♦3.  Unforeseen. 

*un-prov-i-densed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  English 
providenc(e) ,  and  suff.  -ed.]  Not  favored  by  provi¬ 
dence  ;  unfortunate. 

“Unfortunate  (which  I  in  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word  must  interpret  unprovidenced) .” — Fuller:  Worthies; 
General. 

♦iin-prov'-i-dent,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
provident .]  Not  provident ;  improvident. 

“  Who  for  thyself  art  so  improvident.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  10. 

♦un-prov  -ing,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
proving .]  Not  proving  anything;  not  conclusive. 

“This  one  litigious  and  improving  text.” — Bp.  Hall: 
Episcopacy  by  Divine  Right,  pt.  iii.,  §  2. 

un-pro-voked  ,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  an  1  English 
provoked.] 

1.  Not  provoked;  not  incited;  not  instigated; 
having  received  no  provocation. 

“The  disguised  smiling  enemy  .  .  .  is  the  more  wicked 
as  he  is  unprovoked.” — Seeker:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  24. 

2.  Not  arising  or  proceeding  from  provocation  or 
just  cause. 

“  Rebellion  so  destructive,  and  so  unprovoked.” — Addi¬ 
son. 

*un-pro-vok  -ing,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
provoking .]  Not  provoking;  not  giving  provoca¬ 
tion. 

“  I  stabbed  him,  a  stranger,  unprovoking ,  inoffensive.” 
— Fleetwood. 

*im-prfi -dense,  s.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
prudence .]  Want  of  prudence ;  imprudence,  im¬ 
providence. 

“The  vnprudence  of  foolis  (is)  erring.”— Wycliffe:  Prov, 
xiv.  18. 

♦un-prfi  -dent,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
prudent.]  Imprudent,  foolish. 

“Make  the  unkunnyngness  of  unprudent  men  to  be 
doumbe.” — Wycliffe:  1  Peter  ii. 

♦im-prfi-den’-tial  (tiassh),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  prudential.]  Not  prudential;  not  pru¬ 
dent  ;  imprudent. 

“  The  most  unwise  and  most  unprudential  act  as  to  civil 
government.” — Milton.  (Todd.) 

un-prfined',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. pruned.] 
Not  pruned ;  not  cut ;  not  lopped. 

“Deep  in  the  unpruned  forest.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  96. 


b6il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  shin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 

•cian,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  -  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  -  shus.  -ble.  -die,  &c.  -  bpl,  del. 


unpublic 
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unquietly 


*tin-pub-llc,  *un-pub’-lick,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
And  Eng.  public.']  Not  public;  not  generally  seen 
Mr  known ;  private,  secluded,  retired. 

“Virgins  must  be  retired  and  unpublick.” — Bishop  Tay- 
•r:  Holy  Living,  ch.  ii.,  §  3. 

un-pub  '-llshed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  pub¬ 
lished .1 

*1.  Not  published ;  not  made  public ;  kept  secret 
or  private. 

“All  you  unpublished  virtues  of  tbe  earth.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  4. 

2.  Not  published,  as  a  manuscript  or  book, 
un-puck -er,  V.  t.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  English 
pucker,  v.]  To  smooth,  to  relax. 

“His  mouth  .  .  .  unpuckered  itself  into  a  free  door¬ 

way.” — Carlyle:  Sartor  Resartus,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

♦un-puff  ',  v.  t,  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  puff ,  v.] 
To  humble. 

“We  might  unpuff  our  heart.” 

Sylvester :  Du  Bartas,  fourth  day,  first  week,  526. 
un-pulled',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  pulled .] 
Not  pulled  or  plucked. 

“A  fruit 

Seen  and  desired  of  all,  while  yet  unpulled.” 

Dryden:  Love  Triumphant,  iii.  1. 
•un-punc-tll’-I-ous,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
punctilious. ]  Not  punctilious  ;  not  particular. 

“Lovers  are  the  weakest  people  in  the  world,  and 
people  of  punctilio  the  most  unpunctilious.” — Richardson: 
Sir  C.  Grandison,  iii.  257. 

fun-punc’-tlJ-Sil,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
punctual .]  Not  punctual ;  not  exact,  especially  in 
regard  to  time. 

“If  they  are  unpunctual  or  idle.” — London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph. 

fun-puhc-tu-al'-l-ty,  *  un-punc-tu-al-ness, 
subst.  [Eng.  unpunctual;  -ity,  -ness.]  Want  of 
punctuality. 

‘‘Unpunctuality  of  doctors.” — London  Echo. 

•un-pun'-ish-U-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
punishable .]  Not  punishable  ;  not  capable  or  de¬ 
serving  of  being  punished. 

“Where  all  offend,  the  crime’s  unpunishable.” 

May  •  Lucan;  Pharsalia,  v. 

*un-pun-Ish-u-bly,  adv.  [English  unpunish¬ 
able) ;  -ly.]  Without  being  or  becoming  liable  to 
punishment. 

“To  sin  themselves  unpunishably.” — Milton:  Answer  to 
Eikon  Basilike,  §  28. 

un-pun -Ished,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  pun¬ 
ished.]  Not  punished;  free  from  punishment; 
allowed  to  go  or  pass  without  punishment. 

“Your  sons  commit  the  unpunished  wrong.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  ii.  87. . 

un-pur -§h9,sed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
purchased.']  Not  purchased;  not  bought;  un¬ 
bought. 

“  Unpurchased  plenty  our  full  tables  load.” 

Denham:  Of  Old  Age,  625. 

•tin-pure',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English  pure.] 
Not  pure  ;  impure,  foul,  unclean. 

“That  no  man  should  take  meat  with  unpure  handes.” 
— Udall:  Matthew  xv. 

•un-piire'-iy,  adv.  [English  unpure;  -ly.]  Im¬ 
purely. 

“The  prestes  haue  swerued  from  the  lordes  testament, 
&  with  poluted  herte  and  handes  to  their  offyce  vnpurely.” 
— Bale:  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

•tin-pure '-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unpure;  -ness.]  Im¬ 
purity,  uncleanness. 

“For  what  poynte  of  vnpurnes  could  that  woman  haue?” 

• — Udall:  Luke  ii. 

un-purged',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  purged.] 

1.  Not  purged,  cleansed,  or  purified. 

“With  gross  unpurged  ear.” — Milton:  Arcades,  73. 

2.  Not  purged,  satisfied,  or  atoned  for;  as,  an 
unpurged  offense. 

un-niir'-I-fled,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  puri¬ 
fied.]  Not  purified;  not  made  pure;  hence,  not 
cleansed  from  sin. 

“The  conscience  yet 

Unpurified.”  Cowper:  Yardley  Oak. 

•un-pur -po§ed,  a.  [Pref .un-  (1),  and  Eng.  pur¬ 
posed.]  Not  purposed  ;  not  intended  ;  not  designed; 
unintentional,  undesigned. 

“Accidents  unpurposed.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  14. 

*un-pursed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (2) ;  Eng.  purs(e),  and 
suff ,  -ed.] 

1.  Robbed  of  a  purse  or  money. 

2.  Taken  out  of  a  purse ;  expended. 

“Euer  was  the  golde  vnpursed." — Gower:  C.  A.,  v. 
un-ffjfir-sued',  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  pur¬ 
sued.]  Not  pursued;  not  followed.  (Milton:  P.  L.. 
vi.  1.) 


•tin-pur- V§yed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. pur¬ 
veyed.]  Not  provided ;  unprovided. 

‘‘Vnpurueyed  of  strength  of  knyghtys  to  resiste  his 
fader.” — Fabyan:  Chronycle,  p.  88. 

•tin-put',  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  put.]  Not 
put. 

“Fires  being  here  and  there  negligently  unput  out.” — 
Savile:  Tacitus;  Historic,  p.  84. 

*un-pu'-tre-fied,  *un-pu  -tri-fled,  a.  [Prefix 
un-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  putrefied.]  Not  putrefied  ;  not  rot¬ 
ten  ;  not  corrupted. 

“  Preserved  unputrefled  for  several  years.”  —  Boyle: 
Works,  ii.  74. 

fun-quaffed' (u a  as  a),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  quaffed.]  Not  quaffed ;  not  drunk. 

“  If  not  the  goblet  pass  unquaffed, 

It  is  not  drained  to  banish  care.” 

Byron:  Haunts  of  Men. 

•tin-quailed',  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
quailed.]  Not  quailed  ;  not  daunted;  undaunted. 

“  Supprest,  unquailed  at  length.” 

Browne:  Britannia’ s  Pastorals,  i.  4. 

♦iin-qua -ker-llke,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1);  English 
quaker,  and  -like.]  Unlike  or  unbecoming  a  qua- 
ker. 

“A  most  unquakerlike  expression  of  mirth  in  her  eye.” 
— Savage:  Reuben  Medlicott,  bk  i.,  ch.  iii. 

•un-qual-l-fi-u-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  qualifiable.]  Unable  to  qualify  (for  office). 


“Commissions  to  persons  unqualificible.” — North:  Life 
of  Lord  Guilford,  ii.  222. 

un-qual  -I-fled,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
qualified.] 

1.  Not  qualified ;  not  fit ;  not  having  the  proper  or 
necessary  qualifications,  ability,  talents  or  the  like. 

2.  Not  qualified ;  not  possessing  the  requisite  tal¬ 
ents,  abilities,  or  accomplishments ;  unfitted,  un¬ 
suited. 


“  I  would  dismiss  those  utterly  unqualified  for  their  em¬ 
ployment.” — Goldsmith:  The  Bee,  No.  6. 

3.  Not  qualified  legally ;  not  possessing  the  legal 
qualification  ;  specifically,  not  having  taken  the  re¬ 
quisite  oath  or  oaths ;  not  having  passed  the  neces¬ 
sary  examination  and  received  a  diploma  or  li¬ 
cense. 

“  No  unqualified  person  was  removed  from  any  civil  or 
military  office.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

4.  Not  qualified,  modified,  or  restricted  by  condi¬ 
tions  or  exceptions  ;  as,  unqualified  commendation. 

•un-qual'-l-fl-ed-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  unqualified; 
-ly.]  In  an  unqualified  manner  ;  without  limitation 
or  modification. 

“I  unqualifiedly  withdraw  the  expression.” — Proc.  Phys. 
Soc.  London,  pt.  ii.,  p.  77. 

•un-qual’-I-fl-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unqualified; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unqualified. 

“The  advertency  and  unqualifiedness  of  copiers.” — Bib¬ 
liotheca  Biblica,  i.  65. 

un-qual’-I-fy,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2)  ,  and  English 
qualify.]  To  deprive  of  qualifications;  to  dis¬ 
qualify. 

“  Hatred  and  revenge  .  .  .  unqualify  us  for  the  offices 
of  devotion.” — Waterland:  Sermons,  vol.  ix.,  ser.  1. 

*un-qual-  I-tied,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
qualified.]  Without  qualities;  deprived  of  one’s 
character  and  faculties. 

“  He  is  unqualified  with  very  shame.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  9. 

•un-quar'-rel-lst-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  English 
quarrel,  and  suff .  -able.]  Not  to  be  quarreled  with, 
impugned,  or  objected  to. 

“No  such  satisfactory  and  unquarrellable  reasons.”— 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  x. 

un-queen',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  queen.] 
To  remove  from  the  position  or  rank  of  a  queen. 

“Then  lay  me  forth  ;  although  unqueen’d.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VIII.,  iv.  2. 

*un-quelled’,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1) ,  and  English 
quelled.]  Not  quelled ;  not  subdued. 

“She  gives  the  hunter  horse,  unquell’d  by  toil.” 

Thomson:  Liberty. 

un-quenph-u-ble,  *un-quenche-a-ble,  adj. 


“Intense  and  unquenchable  animosity.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 


•un-quenph  -3,-ble-ness,  s.  [English  unquench¬ 
able  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unquench¬ 
able  ;  inability  to  be  quenched  or  extinguished. 

“See  the  unquenchableness  of  this  fire.”  —  Hakewill: 
Apologie,  bk.  iv.,  §  4. 

*un-quenph'-3,-bl$f,  adv.  [Eng.  unquenchable) ; 
-ly.]  In  an  unquenchable  manner;  so  as  not  to  be 
capable  of  being  quenched. 

“That  lamp  6hall  burn  unquenohably.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  ii.  17. 


un-quenched ,  *un-quenpht',  a.  [Pref.  urn  (1). 

and  Eng.  quenched.] 

1.  Not  quenched,  extinguished,  or  allayed. 

“If  any  spark  from  heav’n  remain  unqytenched 

Within  her  breast.”  Rowe:  Fair  Penitent,  ii. 

*2.  Unquenchable. 

“Sadness  or  great  joy,  equally  dissipate  the  spirits,  and 
immoderate  exercise  in  hot  air,  with  unquenched  thirst.’* 
— Arbuthnot. 

un-quest  -ion-gL-bil  -I-ty  (i  as  y),  s.  [English 

unquestionable;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unquestionable ;  that  which  cannot  be  questioned, 

“Our  religion  is  ...  a  great  heaven-high  unques- 
tionability.” — Carlyle:  Past  and  Present,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

un-quest'-ion-3,-ble  (i  as  y) ,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (l)r 
and  Eng.  questionable.] 

1.  Not  questionable;  not  capable  of  being  ques¬ 
tioned  or  doubted ;  not  capable  of  being  called  in 
question ;  indubitable,  incontrovertible. 

“An  unquestionable  title  to  the  royal  favor.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.  ch.  vi. 

*2.  Averse  to  being  questioned ;  averse  to  con¬ 
versation. 

“An  unquestionable  spirit.” — Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It, 
iii.  2. 

un-quest  -i&n-g,-biy  (i  as  y),  adverb.  [English 
unquestionable) ;  -ly.]  In  an  unquestionable  man¬ 
ner:  beyond  all  question;  assuredly,  certainly; 
without  doubt ;  incontrovertibly. 

“Of  mortal  power  unquestionably  sprung.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion ,  bk.  iii. 

un-quest  -ioned  (i  as  y),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  questioned.] 

1.  Not  questioned ;  not  called  in  question ;  not 
doubted  or  impugned. 

“  And  gives  us  wide  o’er  earth  unquestion’ d  sway.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  47. 

2.  Not  questioned  or  interrogated ;  having  no 
questions  asked. 

“And  from  his  deadliest  foeman’s  door 
Unquestion’ d  turn.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  29. 

*3.  Not  examined  into. 

“  It  prefers  itself  and  leaves  unquestion’d 
Matters  of  needful  value.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  L 

*4.  Not  to  be  opposed,  impugned,  or  disputed. 

“  Heaven’s  unquestion’ d  will.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xxiv.  743. 

un-quest'-i&n-xng  (i  as  y),  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  English  questioning.]  Not  questioning ;  not 
doubting;  implicit. 

•un-quest -i8n-ing-ly  (i  as  y),  adv.  [English 
unquestioning;  -ly.]  In  an  unquestioning  manner; 
without  raising  any  question  or  objection. 

“Accepting  thus  unquestioningly  the  circumstance.” 
Scribner’s  Magazine,  May,  1880,  p.  7. 

•un-quest’-ion-Ing-ness  (i  as  y),  s.  [English 

unquestioning ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unquestioning. 

“Cordial  unquestioningness.” — Scribner’s  Magazine, 
May,  1880,  p.  3. 

•un-quest-ion-less  (i  as  y),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (2), 
3,  and  Eng.  questionless.]  Unquestionably. 

“Your  knowledge  is  as  unquestionless  as  your  integ¬ 
rity.” — Burgoyne:  The  Heiress,  v.  i. 

•un-quick',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  quick.] 

1.  Not  alive ;  dead,  motionless,  unanimated. 

“  His  senses  droop,  his  steady  eye  unquick; 

And  much  he  ails,  and  yet  he  is  not  sick.” 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  iii. 

2.  Not  quick  ;  slow. 

un-quick -pned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
quickened.]  Not  quickened;  not  having  received 

“  Num’rous  but  unquicken’d  progeny.” 

Blackmore :  Creation,  vi. 

un-qul'-pt,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  quiet,  a.] 

1.  Not  quiet ;  not  still ;  restless,  uneasy,  agitated. 

“In  a  few  days  he  began  to  be  unquiet.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Not  calm,  not  tranquil,  not  peaceful. 

“She  linger’d  in  unquiet  widowhood.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion ,  bk.  i. 

•un-qul'-pt,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  quiet , 
v.]  To  deprive  of  quietude  ;  to  disquiet,  to  disturb, 
to  agitate. 

“They  were  greatly  troubled  and  unquieted.”— Herbert: 
Henry  VIII. 

un-qul'-et-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  unquiet;  -ly.]  In  an 
unquiet  manner  or  state ;  in  a  state  of  agitation. 

“  One-minded  like  the  weather,  most 
Unquietly.”  Shakesp. :  Lear,  iii.  1. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thgre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g6,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  w5rk,  wh8,  s8n;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  car,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


unquietness 
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unreckonable 


fin-qui'-^t-ness,  s.  [En g.  unquiet;  -ness.]  The  *un-ra-z5red,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  English  razor; 
quality  or  state  of  being  unquiet,  disturbed,  or  agi-  -ed.\  Not  subjected  to  the  operation  of  a  razor; 
tatedi restlessness, disturbance, inquietude, uueasi-  unsliaven. 

ness-  “  Ab  smooth  as  Hebe’s,  their  unrazor’d  lips.” 

In  strange  unquietness .”  Milton:  Comus,  290. 

-  ..  .  .  rT,  Shakesp  :  Othello,  iii.  i.  fin-rea§lied \adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 

^ref-  ull~  ai^  English  reached.']  Not  reached;  not  attained  to. 

“  The  unreach’d  Paradise  of  our  despair.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  122. 
un-read’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  read.] 


quietude.]  Want  or  absence  of  quietude;  unrest, 
inquietude,  disquietude. 

“A  kind  of  unquietude  and  discontentment.” — Reliquiae 
Wottonianoe,  p.  67. 

|  *un-quiz'-zq.-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
quiz ;  -able.]  Not  open  or  liable  to  ridicule;  cor¬ 
rect. 

“  Most  exact  and  unquizzable  uniform.” — Marryat: 
Frank  Mildmay,  ch.  xv. 

♦un-quod',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  quod,  v.] 
Untold. 

“Moved  with  the  unquod  manner  of  crueltie.” — Udall: 
Apoph.  of  Erasmus,  p.  289. 


un-racked',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  racked.]  deciphered;  illegible. 


1.  Notread;  not  perused. 

“  The  names  unknown. 

Which  lay  unread  around  it.” 

Byron:  Churchill’ s  Grave . 

2.  Unlearned,  illiterate. 

“  The  wise  and  fool,  the  artist  and  unread .” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  8. 

un-read’-Sl-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
readable.] 

1.  Not  readable ;  not  capable  of  being  read  or 


Not  racked;  not  freed  from  the  lees. 

“Pour  the  lees  of  the  racked  vessel  into  the  unracked 
vessel.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  806. 

1  un-rai§ed’,  *un-reysed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  raised.] 

1.  Not  raised ;  not  lifted  up  or  elevated. 

“The  flat  unraised  spirit.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.  (Prol.) 

♦2.  Not  raised;  abandoned. 

“The  siege  shulde  nat  be  unreysed.” — Berners:  Frois¬ 
sart;  Chronycle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  cccxxxviii. 

fin-raked',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  raked.] 

1.  Not  raked,  as  soil. 

*2.  Not  raked  or  drawn  together ;  not  raked  up. 

“Where  fires  thou  find’st  unraked.’’ 

Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  iv.  6. 

♦3.  Not  sought  for  by  low  means. 

“To  make  good  his  promises  of  maintenance  more 
honorably  unask’d,  unrak’d  for.” — Milton:  Removal  of 
Hirelings. 

un-ran  -sacked,  *un-ran-saked,  a.  [Pref.  un- 

(1) ,  and  Eng.  ransacked.] 

1.  Not  ransacked ;  not  searched. 

“I  will  for  none  hast  leve  any  corner  of  the  matter 
ft nransacked.’’ — Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  187. 

*2.  Not  pillaged  or  plundered. 

“Neither  house  nor  corner  thereof  unransaked.” — 
Knolles:  Hist.  Turkes. 

un-ran  -s6med,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  ran¬ 
somed.]  Not  ransomed,  redeemed,  or  set  at  liberty 
on  payment  of  a  ransom. 

“Safe  and  unransomed  sent  them  home.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  iv.  6. 

*un-r£p’-tured,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  rap 
tured.]  Not  enraptured ;  not  inspired  with  rapture. 

“  Vnraptured,  uninflamed.” 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  iv.  263. 

fun-rav'-aged  (aged  as  Igd),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  ravaged.]  Not  ravaged  or  ransacked. 

“Few  collections  are  more  varied  .  .  .  than  under¬ 
ground  and  unravaged  Cyprus.” — St.  James’s  Gazette ,  Feb. 

11, 1888. 

un-rav’-el,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
ravel.] 

A.  Transitive’. 

1.  To  disentangle;  to  untwist:  to  unknot,  to  sep¬ 
arate,  as  threads  that  are  knit,  interlaced,  inter¬ 
woven,  or  the  like. 

“Instead  of  darning  his  stocking,  he  was  busily  engaged 
in  unraveling  it.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  To  free  from  complications  or  difficulty ,  to 
unriddle,  to  unfold,  to  solve. 

“Leave  nothing  undone  to  unravel  this  problem.” — 
London  Daily  Chronicle. 

3.  To  unfold  or  bring  to  a  denouement ;  to  clear 
Up,  as  the  plot  of  a  play. 

“The  discovery  or  unraveling  of  the  plot.” — Dryden: 
Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesie. 

i.  To  separate  the  connected  or  united  parts  of ; 
to  throw  into  confusion  or  disorder. 


[Pref. 


'‘Unraveling  almost  all  the  received  principles  both  of  , 
elision  and  reason.” — Tillotson:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  1.  leoueu. 


2.  Not  suitable  or  fit  for  reading;  dull,  dry. 
un-read'-I-ness,  *un-red-i-nes,  s.  [English 

unready ,  a. ;  -ness.”] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unready ;  want  of 
readiness,  promptness,  or  dexterity. 

“  This  impreparation  and  unreadiness  when  they  find 
in  us,  they  turn  it  to  the  soothing  up  of  themselves  in 
that  accursed  fancy.” — Hooker:  Eccles.  Politie. 

2.  Want  of  preparation. 

“Finding  more  contentment  in  his  own  quiet  appre¬ 
hension  of  these  wants  then  trouble  in  that  unreadiness.” 
—Bp.  Hall:  Contempt. ;  Of  Contentation,  §  20. 

iin-read  -J,  *un-read-ie,  *un-red-y,  a. 

un-  (1),  and  Eng.  ready.] 

1.  Not  ready;  not  prepared;  not  fit,  not  in  readi¬ 
ness. 

“  An  unredy  and  dispurueyed  hoost  for  the  warre.”— 
Fabyan:  Chronicle  (an.  1818). 

2.  Not  prompt;  not  quick. 

“  Bring  either  a  conscientious  man  or  an  unready  man.” 
— Chambers’  Journal,  Feb.,  1888,  p.  35. 

*3.  Not  dressed  ;  undressed. 

“  Enter,  several  ways,  Bastard,  Alencon,  Reignier,  half¬ 
ready,  and  half-unreadi/.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I., 
ii.  1. 

*4.  Awkward,  ungainly. 

“  Like  an  unready  horse,  that  will  neither  stop  nor 
turn.” — Bacon. 

H  The  epithet  Unready ,  applied  in  many  popular 
histories  of  England  to  Ethelred,  does  not  mean 
unprepared,  but  is  a  misunderstanding  of  the  Old 
English  redeles ;  A.  S.  rcedleds= devoid  of  roed  or 
counsel,  improvident. 

“  It  was  his  indifference  to  their  rede  or  counsel  that 
won  him  the  name  of  ASthelred  the  Redeles .” — Green: 
Hist.  English  People,  vol.  i. 

♦un-read'-^,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  ready.] 
To  undress.  (Sidney.) 

un-re  -Sll,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  real.]  Not 
real ;  unsubstantial ;  having  appearance  only ; 
imaginary. 

“  Gay  visions  of  unreal  bliss. 

Thomson:  Spring ,  988. 

un-re-al’-I-tjf,  subst.  [Pref.  wn-(l),  and  English 
VGCbUty 

1.  Want  or  absence  of  reality  or  real  existence. 

2.  That  which  has  no  reality  or  real  existence. 
*un-re'-al-ize,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 

realize  ] 

A.  Trans.’  To  divest  of  reality;  to  present  in  an 
ideal  form. 

“An  attempt  to  unrealize  every  object  in  nature.”— 
Taylor:  Philip  Van  Artevelde.  (Pref.) 

B.  Intrans. :  Not  to  become  real. 

“A  floating,  gray,  unrealizing  dream.” 

Southey:  Don  Roderick,  x. 

un-re '-3,1-lzed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  real¬ 
ized.]  Not  realized. 

“The  curtain  falls  on  expectation  unrealized.” — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

un-reaped',  *un-reapt',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  reaped .]  Not  reaped;  not  gathered  or  col- 


To  be  unfolded  or  opened  up ;  to 


religion  < 

*B.  Intrans. 
be  evolved. 

“What  webs  of  wonder  shall  unravel  there  !” 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  vi.  168. 

un-rav'-el-er,  s.  [Eng .  unravel; -er.]  One  who 
unravels,  explains,  or  unfolds. 

“ Mighty  unravelers  of  the  fables  of  the  old  Ethnics." 
— T.  Brown:  Works,  iii.  279. 

*un-razed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  razed.] 
Not  razed  or  destroyed. 


That  place  which  only  they  had  left  unreap’d  of  all 
their  harvest.” — Milton:  Hist.  Eng.,  bk.  ii. 

un-rea§'-6n,  subst.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
reason,  s.]  Want  or  absence  of  reason;  folly, 
unreasonableness,  absurdity. 

“Will  and  unreason  bringeth  a  man  from  the  blisse  of 
grace.” — Chaucer:  Test,  of  Love,  bk.  iii. 

*|  Abbot  of  Unreason:  [Abbot.] 

*un-rea§'-on,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
reason,  v.]  To  prove  to  be  against  reason  ;  to  dis¬ 
prove  by  argument. 


un-rea§  -6n-a-ble,  *un-res-on-a-ble,  *un-res- 
Oun-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  reasonable.] 

1.  Not  reasonable ;  exceeding  the  bounds  of  reason ; 
exorbitant,  immoderate,  extravagant. 

“The  pretense  was  unreasonable.” — Macaulay  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  Not  according  to  reason ;  absurd. 

“  The  near  neighborhood  of  unreasonable  and  imprac¬ 
ticable  virtue.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

3.  Not  listening  to  or  acting  according  to  reason. 
“Never  did  they,  even  when  most  angry  and  unreason¬ 
able,  fail  to  keep  his  6ecrets.” — Macaulay.  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xvi. 

♦4.  Not  endowed  with  reason ;  irrational. 

“  Unreasonable  creatures  feed  their  young.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  L 

fin-rea§  -&n-$-ble-ness,  *  un-res-on-a-ble- 

ness,  s.  [Eng.  unreasonable ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unreasonable; 
unwillingness  to  listen  to  or  act  according  to  reason. 

“The  malignity  of  its  enemies,  the  unreasonableness 
of  its  friends.  ’ — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  Exorbitance,  extravagance. 

3.  Inconsistency  with  reason  ;  absurdity, 
un-re  a§-6n-fl,-bljf,  *un-res-on-a-bly,  adverb. 

[Eng.  unreasonable) ;  -ly.]  In  an  unreasonable 
manner  or  degree-  excessively,  extravagantly,  im¬ 
moderately,  foolishly. 

“  Unreasonably  incredulous  about  plots.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

iin-rea§'-6ned,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 

reasoned .] 

1.  Not  reasoned  or  argued. 

2.  Not  derived  from  or  founded  on  reason; un¬ 
reasonable. 

“Old  prejudices  and  unreasoned  habits.”  —  Burket 
French  Revolution. 

un-rea§'-6n-Ing,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 

reasoning.] 

1.  Not  reasoning;  not  having  reasoning  faculties; 
acting  without  consideration. 

2.  Characterized  by  want  of  reason  ;  foolish. 
*un-reave',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  reave.] 

To  unravel,  to  unwind,  to  undo. 

“  The  work  that  she  all  day  did  make, 

The  same  at  night  she  did  unreave.” 

Spenser:  Sonnet  23. 

*un-reaved',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  reared.] 
Not  taken  or  pulled  to  pieces. 

“Tight  and  unreaved.” — Bp.  Hall:  Balm  of  Gilead,  §  9. 

♦im-re-bat'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
rebated.]  Not  blunted ;  sharp. 

“Fighting  with  unrebated  swords.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny, 
bk.  xxxv.,  ch.  vii. 

un-re-buk'-q.-ble,  *  un-re-buke  a  ble,  adj. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  rebukable.  1  Not  liable  or 
open  to  rebuke ;  not  deserving  of  rebuke  or  censure ; 
blameless. 

“  Be  wythout  spot  &  vnrebukable.” — 1  Timothe.  (1651). 

un-re-buked',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  re¬ 
buked.]  Not  rebuked  or  censured. 

“  To  suffer  whoredom  to  be  unrebuked.” — Homilies; 
Against  Adultery. 

*un-re-cair-q.-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
recallable .]  Incapable  of  being  recalled,  revoked, 
annulled,  or  recanted. 

“  That  which  is  done  is  unrecallable.” — Feltham:  Re¬ 
solves,  pt.  i. ,  res.  89. 

un-re-called',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
recalled. J  Not  recalled;  not  called  back  or  re¬ 
strained. 

“  And  give  us  up  to  license,  unrecalled, 
Unmarked.” 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  ii.  260. 

♦un-re-call'-iiig,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
recalling.]  Not  to  be  recalled  ;  past  recall. 

“  And  ever  let  his  unrecalling  crime 
Have  time  to  wail  the  abusivg  of  his  time.” 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  993. 

*un-re-§eived’,  adj.  [Pref. -un- (1),  and  English 
received.]  Not  received  ;  not  taken ;  not  come  into 
possession. 

“The  selfe  same  substance,  whiche  the  Father  hath  of 
himself e  unreceiued  from  any  other.” — Hooker:  Eccles. 
Politie,  bk.  v.,  §  54. 

*un-recked',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  recked.] 
Not  heeded  or  cared  for ;  unheeded ;  unnoticed ;  dis¬ 
regarded. 

“  Unmarked,  at  least  unrecked  the  taunt.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  i.  17. 

*un-rec'-k6n-a-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng. 
reckon,  and  suff.  -able.]  Incapable  of  being  reck¬ 
oned  or  counted ;  innmr  able,  immeasurable,  in¬ 
finite. 


b<Sil,  b<Sy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  ghin, 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion, 


bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  deb 


unreckoned 
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unregistered 


un-rec'-k&ned,  adj.  [Pref.  mm-  (1) ,  and  English 
reckoned.']  Not  reckoned;  not  counted;  not  com¬ 
puted  ;  not  summed  up. 

“A  long  bill  that  yet  remains  unreckoned.” 

Dry  den:  Don  Sebastian,  iii.  1. 

un-re-claim '-(l-hle,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
reclaimable.]  Not  reclaimame  ;  incapable  of  being 
reclaimed,  reformed,  tamed,  or  cultivated ;  irre¬ 
claimable. 

“Careless  and  unreclaimable  sinners.” — Bp.  Hall:  Ser¬ 
mon  on  2  Peter  i.  10. 

un-re-claim’-ji-bljr,  adv.  [English  unreclaim- 
ab(le) ;  -ly.]  In  an  unreclaimable  or  irreclaimable 
manner ;  irreclaimably. 

“Pertinaciously  and  unreclaimably  maintain  doctrines 
destructive  to  the  foundation  of  Christian  religion.” — Bp. 
Hall:  Peacemaker,  §  8. 

un-re-claimed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
reclaimed.] 

1.  Not  reclaimed  ;  not  tamed ;  untamed,  savage. 

“A  savageness  in  unreclaimed  blood. 

Of  general  assault.”— Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  ii.  1. 

2.  Not  reformed ;  not  brought  back  from  vice  to 
virtue. 

3.  Not  brought  into  cultivation;  as,  unreclaimed 

land. 

un-re-clln’-lng,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
reclining.]  Not  reclining. 

“Therefore  the  joyless  station  of  this  rock 
Unsleeping,  unreclining,  shalt  thou  keep.” 

Potter:  JEschylus ;  Prometheus  Chain’d. 

un-rec'-og-nlz-si-ble,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  recognizable.]  Not  recognizable  ;  not  capable 
of  being  recognized  ;  irrecognizable. 

un-rec  -og-nlzed,  un-rec-og-ni§ed,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  English  recognized.]  Not  recognized; 
unknown. 

“  He  himself 

Unrecognized.”  Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

iin-rec-om-mend -ed,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  recommended.]  Not  recommended;  not  favor¬ 
ably  mentioned ;  not  declared  worthy  of  favor, 
trust,  honor,  or  the  like. 

“ Unrecommendedbj  the  solicitation  of  friends.” — Knox: 
Essay  113. 

im-rec'-6m-pensed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
recompensed.]  Not  recompensed;  not  rewarded; 
not  requited. 

“Heaven  will  not  see  so  true  a  love  unrecompens’ d.” 

Beaum-.  &  Piet.:  Wild  Goose  Chase,  iv.  3. 

un-rec-on-gil-a-ble,  *  un-rec-on-glle-a-ble, 

a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  reconcilable.] 

1.  Not  reconcilable  ;  not  capable  of  being  brought 
into  friendly  relations  ;  implacable,  irreconcilable. 

*2.  Characterized  by  implacable  animosity. 

“Maintain©  an  unreconcileable  warre.” — Bp.  Hall:  No 
Peace  with  Borne,  §  21. 

3.  Not  capable  of  being  reconciled  or  made  con¬ 
sistent  ;  incapable  of  being  brought  into  harmony. 

“The  unreconcileable  principles  of  the  original  dis* 
cord.” — Burke:  On  a  Late  State  of  the  Nation. 

un-rec'-on-gil-a-bly,  *un-rec'-on-gile-a-biy, 

adv.  [Eng .  unreconcilab  (le)  ; -ly .]  In  an  unrecon- 
cilable  manner ;  irreconcilably. 

“How  much  lesse  shall  he,  -  he  God  of  mercies,  bee 
unreconcileably  displeased  with  ins  owue;  and  suffer  his 
wrath  to  bur ne  like  a  fire  that  cannot  be  quauched?  ” — 
Bp.  Hall:  Oontemp. ;  Absalom’ s  Iteturne. 

un-rec-on-giled,  adj .  [Pref-  un-  it)  and  Eng. 
reconciled.] 

1.  Not  reconciled;  not  restored  to  a  state  of 
triendship  or  favor ;  still  at  enmity  or  opposition. 

“  And  everything  unreconciled.” 

Wordsworth:  Glen-Almain 

2.  Not  made  consistent. 

*3.  Not  atoned  for ;  unatoned  for. 

“Any  crime 

Unreconciled  as  yet  to  Heaven  and  grace.” 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  V.  2. 

*4.  Irreconcilable,  implacable. 

“I’m even  he  that  once  did  owe  unreconcil’d  hate  to 
you.” — Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Woman  Hater,  iii.  2. 

*un-rec-6n-$ir-I-Si-ble,  ^.'[Cneeconcilable.] 
Not  capable  of  being  restored  to  peace  and  friend¬ 
ship  ;  unreconcilable.  (Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleo¬ 
patra,  v.  1.) 

un-re-cord -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
recorded.] 

1.  Not  recorded;  not  registered. 

“  Unrecorded  facts 

Recovering.”  Cowper:  Yardley  Oak . 

2.  Not  kept  in  remembrance ;  not  commemorated. 
( Byron  :  Childe  Harold ,  iii.  49.) 

*un-re-count'-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  mu-  (1),  and  Eng. 
recounted.]  Notrecounted  ;  not  related;  not  recited. 

“  To  some  ears  unrecounted.” 

Shakesp:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 


*un-re-c8v  -er-gi-ble,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  recoverable.] 

1.  Not  recoverable;  incapable  of  being  restored 
or  recovered ;  irrecoverable. 

“  The  very  losse  of  minutes  may  be  unrecoverable.” — 
Bp.  Hall:  Cont.;  Jehu  and  Jehoram. 

2.  Not  capable  of  recovering  ;  incurable,  irremedi¬ 
able  ;  past  recovery. 

*un-re-c6v'-er-3,-bl5r,  adv.  [English  unrecover¬ 
able)  ;-ly.]  In  an  unrecoverable  manner;  incur¬ 
ably. 

“Long  sick  and  unrecoverably.” — Bp.  Hall:  Med.  and 
Vowes,  cen.  2,  §  48. 

un-re-cov'-ered,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

recovered.] 

1.  Not  recovered ;  not  found  or  restored. 

*2.  Irrecoverable. 

“  To  turn  from  Greece  fate’s  unrecovered  hour.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Iliad,  ix.  247. 

*un-re-crfiit'-g,-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

recruitable.] 

1.  Not  recruitable ;  notcapableof  being  recruited ; 
incapable  of  regaining  a  supply  of  what  has  been 
lost,  wasted,  or  the  like  ;  as,  unrequitable  strength. 

2.  Incapable  of  receiving  or  obtaining  recruits  or 
fresh  supplies  of  men,  as  an  army,  &c. 

“Empty  and  unrequitable  colonels  of  twenty  men  in  a 
company.” — Milton:  Of  Education. 

*un-re-crfiit'-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
recruited.]  Furnished  with  fresh  or  additional 
supplies,  as  of  men,  &c. 

“Yet  unrecruited  with  additional  strength.” — Fuller: 
Worthies;  Cheshire. 

*un-re-cum’-bent,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
recumbent.]  Not  recumbent;  not  lying  down. 

( Cowper  :  Task,  v.  29.) 

*un-re-cur'-iftg,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Mid.  Eng. 
recMre=recover.]  Incurable;  past  cure. 

“That  hath  received  some  unreeuring  wound.” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  iii.  1. 

un-re-deemed',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
redeemed.] 

1.  Not  redeemed,  not  ransomed. 

“A  carnal,  unredeemed,  unregenerate  person.” — Bishop 
Hall:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  2. 

2.  Not  taken  out  of  pledge  or  pawn. 

“  Pawnbrokers  lose  on  an  average  10  per  cent,  on  unre¬ 
deemed  goods.” — London  Echo. 

3.  Not  recalled  into  the  treasury  or  bank  by  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  value  in  money  ;  as,  unredeemed  bills, 
notes,  &c. 

4.  Not  redeemed;  not  counterbalanced  or  allevi¬ 
ated  by  any  countervailing  quality. 

“Disgraces,  unredeemed  by  a  single  brilliant  achieve¬ 
ment.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

5  Not  redeemed  or  fulfilled,  as  a  pledge  or 
promise. 

un -re-dressed',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  Cl),  and  English 

redressed.] 

1.  Not  redressed ;  not  relieved  from  injustice. 

“He  sorrow’d  unredressed.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xviii.  520. 
*2.  Not  removed;  not  reformed;  not  compensated 
for  or  requited. 

“  The  insult  went  not  unredressed.” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  iv.  16. 

*im-re-duged',  adj.  [Pref.  mm- (1),  and  English 
reduced.]  Not  reduced  or  subdued. 

“The  earl  divided  all  the  rest  of  the  Irish  countries, 
unreduced,  into  shires.” — Davies:  Ireland. 

*un-re-du§-i-ble-ness,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
English  reducibleness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  not 
being  reducible. 

“Their  strangeness  and  unreducibleness  to  the  common 
methods  and  observations  of  nature.” — South:  Sermons, 
vol.  iii.,  ser.  6. 

un-reeve',  v.t.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  reeve, 
verb.] 

Nautical:  To  withdraw  or  take  out  a  rope  from  a 
block,  thimble,  &c. 

*un-re-f  er'-ring,  a.  [Pref.  mm- (1),  and  English 
referring.]  Without  reference ;  not  referring. 

“  Unreferring  to  any  of  his  former  achievements.”  — 
Fuller:  Ch.  Hist.,  III.  ix.  5. 

un-re-fined',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 

refined.] 

1.  Lit. :  Not  refined ;  not  purified. 

“Muscovada,  as  we  call  our  unrefin’d  sugar.” — Dampier: 

Voyages  (an.  1699). 

2.  Fig.:  Not  refined  or  polished  in  manners,  taste, 
or  the  like  ;  coarse. 

“  Those  early  and  unrefined  ages.” — Burke:  A  Vindica¬ 
tion  of  Natural  Society. 

*un-re-flect'-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  mm-  (1),  and  English 
reflected.]  Not  reflected,  as  rays  of  light. 


un-re-flect'-lng,  adject.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
reflecting.]  Not  reflecting;  unthinking,  heedless, 
thoughtless. 

“From  unreflecting  ignorance  preserved.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

*un-re-form’-?t-ble,  ct.  [Pref.  mm- (1),  and  Eng. 
reformable.]  Incapable  of  reformation ;  not  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  reformed  or  amended. 

“The  just  extinguishment  of  unreformable  persons.”  — 
Hooker:  Eccles.  Politie,  bk.  vii.,  §  24. 

*un-ref-or-ma  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  mm- (1),  and  Eng. 
reformation.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being 
unreformed ;  want  of  reformation. 

“Added  to  their  unrefomnation  an  impudence  in  sin¬ 
ning.” — Bp.  Hall:  Sermon  Eccl.  iii.  4. 

un-re-formed',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
reformed.  J 

1.  Not  reformed;  not  reclaimed  from  vice  to  vir¬ 
tue. 

“Every  vicious  habit  or  unreformed  sin.” — Bp.  Taylor; 
Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  12. 

2.  Not  corrected  or  amended;  not  freed  from 
defects,  inaccuracies,  blemishes,  faults,  or  the  like. 

“  Leave  those  frightful  anomalies  to  be  unreformed.” — 
London  Evening  News. 

3.  Not  elected  under  the  provisions  of  a  Reform 
Bill.  [Reform  Acts.] 

“  The  more  congenial  arena  of  an  unreformed  Parlia¬ 
ment.” — St.  James’s  Gazette,  Feb.  14,  1888. 

un-re-fract  -ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
refracted.]  Not  refracted,  as  rays  of  light. 

“The  sun’s  circular  image  is  made  by  an  unrefracted 
beam  of  light.” — Newton:  Optics. 

un-re-freshed’,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
refreshed .]  Not  refreshed ;  not  comforted,  cheered, 
or  relieved. 

“  Unrefreshed  with  either  food  or  wine.” 

Cowper:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  iv. 

*un-re-f  und-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
refunding . J  Not  refunding,  restoring,  or  returning. 

“On  that  enormous,  unrefundtng  tomb 
How  just  this  verse,  this  monumental  sigh!” 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  vii.  83. 

*un-re-f  u§  -gt-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  English 
refuse,  and  -able.]  Not  capable  of  being  refused; 
reasonable,  just. 

“The  most  unreficsable  demand.” — Carlyle. 
un-re-fu§-ing,  adj.  [Pref.  mm-  (1),  and  English 
refusing.]  Not  refusing ;  not  denying  or  rejecting. 

“There,  unrefusing ,\to  the  harness’d  yoke 
They  lend  their  shoulder.” 

Thomson:  Spring,  38. 

*un-re-gain’-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  mm-  (1),  and  Eng. 
regainable .]  Incapable  of  being  regained  or  won 
back. 

“Wild  struggles  and  clutchings  towards  the  unattain¬ 
able,  the  unregainable." — Carlyle:  Beminiscences,  i.  28L 

*un-re-gard’-a.-ble,  a.  [Pref.  mm-  (1),  and  Eng. 
regardable.]  Not  worthy  or  deserving  of  regard  or 
notice. 

“Unproving  illustrations  and  unregardable  testi¬ 
monies.” — Bp.  Hall:  Remans.  Defense,  §  13. 

*im-re-gard  -ant,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
regardant.]  Taking  no  notice;  unnoticing. 

“An  unregardant  eye.” 

Southey:  Don  Roderick ,  xiv. 

un-r e-gar d'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
regarded.]  Not  regarded  ;  not  heeded;  unnoticed, 
unheeded,  neglected,  slighted. 

“  Guileless  I  wander,  unregarded  mourn, 

While  these  exalt  their  scepters  o’er  my  urn.” 

Pope:  Thebais  of  Statius,  105. 

un-re- gen'-er-a-?y,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
regeneracy.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unre¬ 
generate  ;  want  or  absence  of  regeneracy. 

"We  are  stih  in  the  condition  of  unregeneracy  andi 
death,  and  though  we  thus  seek  we  shall  not  enter.” — 
Olanvill:  Sermons,  No.  1. 

un-re-gen  -er-ate,  un-re-gen'-er-at-ed,  adj. 
[Pref.  mm- (1),  and  Eng.  regenerate,  regenerated .]i 
Not  regenerate;  not  regenerated;  not  renewed  ina 
heart;  in  a  state  of  nature ;  not  brought  to  a  new 

life. 

“In  or  by  their  natural  unregenerate  state.” — Water- 
land:  Works  ix.  483. 

un-re-gen-er-a’-tion,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  regeneration.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unregenerate. 

“A  state  of  carnality,  of  unregeneration,  that  is,  of  sin 
and  death.” — Bp.  Hall:  Of  Repentance,  ch.  viii.,  §  4. 

im-reg'-is-tered,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
registered .J  Not  registered ;  not  recorded. 

“  Unregistered  in  vulgar  fame.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  U. 


35te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cuh,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  6;  ey  =  a.  qu  -  kw. 
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unrepentant 


a‘  C?ref-  un~  W>  and  English  2.  Not  relieved  from  attack  or  blockade;  as,  a 
Yegrettedj] ^  Not  regretted;  not  lamented,  grieved,  garrison  unrelieved, 

3.  Not  freed  from  tediousness,  monotony,  or  tire- 


■or  bewailed  over. 

“And  unregretted  are  soon  snatched  away.” 

Cowper:  Retirement,  167. 

un-re-hearsed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
rehearsed.]  Not  rehearsed;  not  prepared  before¬ 
hand. 

“An  episode  occurred,  which,  though  dramatic,  was 
unpremeditated  and  unrehearsed .” — Julian  Hawthorne: 
A  Tragic  Mystery,  ch.  xviii. 

un-rein’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  rein ,  v.] 
To  give  the  rein  to  ;  to  loosen  the  reins  of. 


someness. 

“  Unrelieved  by  that  minute  and  philosophic  analysis  of 
bourgeois  character.”— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

im-re-llg'-ious,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
religious.]  Not  religious,  not  godly,  not  pious,  not 
holy ;  irreligious. 

“  Such  persones  as  serve  the  mindes  of  unreligious  bish¬ 
ops.” — Udall:  Luke  xxii. 

*un-re-lin’-quish-g,-blf,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ; 


„  _  "Eng.  relinquish,  and  suff.  -ably.]  So  as  not  to  be 

un-reined  ,  a._  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  reined.]  relinquished,  forsaken,  or  resigned. 

‘  Lit.  •  Not  reigned  ;  not  restrained  by  the  bridle.  “  To  clog  a  rational  creature  to  his  end 


“This  flying  steed  unreined.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  18. 

2.  Fig. :  Not  held  in  proper  restraint  or  subjec¬ 
tion. 

“This  wild  unreined  multitude.” 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  vi. 

*un-re-j6i$ed’ ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  English 
rejoiced.]  Not  rejoiced;  not  made  joyful  or  glad. 

“Not  unrejoiced  I  see  thee  climb  the  sky.” 

Wordsworth:  Ode  for  General  Thanksgiving. 
un-re-jdig’-iiig,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
rejoicing.]  Not  rejoicing ;  not  joyful  or  glad ;  sad, 
gloomy,  dull. 

“Here  Winter  holds  his  unrejoicing  court.” 

Thomson:  Winter,  895. 

un-re-lat'-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
related.] 

1.  Not  related;  not  connected  by  blood  or  affinity. 
“Let  others  unrelated  to  him  write  his  character.”— 

Fuller:  Worthies;  London. 

2.  Having  no  connection  or  relation;  uncon¬ 
nected. 

“  A  certain  matter  of  fact,  not  wholly  unrelated  to  the 
question.” — Burke:  American  Taxation. 

*un-rel'-?i-tive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  rela¬ 
tive.]  Not  relative  ;  having  no  relation  ;  irrelative. 

“The  events  we  are  witnesses  of,  in  the  course  of  the 
longest  life,  appear  to  us  very  often  original,  unpre¬ 
pared,  single,  and  unrelative,  if  I  may  use  such  an  ex¬ 
pression.” — Bolingbroke:  Study  of  History,  let.  ii. 

*un-rel’-a-tlve-ly,  adv.  [En g.  unrelative ;  -ly.] 
Not  relatively  ;  without  relation  to  others;  irrela¬ 
tively. 

“They  saw  the  measures  they  took  singly  and  unrela- 
tively  or  relatively  alone  to  some  immediate  object.” — 
Bolingbroke:  Study  of  History,  let.  ii. 

un-re-laxed’,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
relaxed.]  Not  relaxed,  slackened,  or  loosened. 

“  Unrelaxed,  like  this,  resist 
Both  wind  and  rain,  and  snow  and  mist.” 

Congreve:  Impossible  Thing. 

un-re-lax’-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
relaxing.]  Not  relaxing ;  not  giving  way  or  slack¬ 
ening. 

“  The  malady  that  griped 
Her  prostrate  frame,  with  unrelaxing  power.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 
un-re-lent’-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
relenting. 1  Not  relenting ;  not  being  or  becoming 
mild,  genfle,  merciful,  or  the  like  ;  relentless,  piti¬ 
less,  severe,  inexorable,  hard-hearted. 

“The  feet  of  unrelenting  Jove.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xv ii.  286. 
un-re-lent'-ing-ly,  adverb.  [English  unrelent¬ 
ing  ;-ly.]  In  an  unrelenting,  pitiless,  or  relentless 
manner. 

un-re-lent'-Ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unrelenting; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of, being  unrelenting; 
implacability. 

“Such  in  its  u.ir  isntingness  was  the  persecution  that 
overmastered  me.” — u'  Quincey:  Autob.  Sketches ,  i.  363. 

un-re-11-g.-bir-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  unreliable ;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unreliable  ;  unreliable¬ 
ness. 

un-re-ll’-a-ble.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
reliable.]  Not  reliable;  that  cannot  be  relied  or 
depended  on.  [See  extract  under  Reliable,  1.] 
un-re-H'-?t-ble-ness,  s.  [En g.  unreliable ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unreliable. 

*un-re-liev'-g,-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
relievable.]  Not  relievable ;  incapable  of  being 
relieved,  succored,  or  alleviated. 

“As  no  degree  of  distress  is  unrelievable  by  his  power, 
eo  no  extremity  of  it  is  inconsistent  with  his  compassion.” 
— Boyle:  Works,  i.  258. 

un-re-lieved’,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1).  and  English 
relieved.] 

1.  Not  relieved;  not  succored,  alleviated,  aided 
or  assisted. 

“The  especial  object  of  discretionary  bounty  goes  unre¬ 
lieved.”— Bp.  Horsley:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  35. 
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clog  a  rational  creature  to  his  endless  sorrow  unre- 
linquishably.” — Milton:  Divorce,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ix. 

un-re-lin'-quished,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng¬ 
lish  relinquished.]  Not  relinquished,  forsaken,  or 
abandoned. 

“  At  heart  sin  unrelinquish’ d  lies.” 

Cowper:  Conversation,  673. 

*un-rel'-Ish-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
relishing.]  Not  retaining  or  not  having  a  pleasing 
taste  or  savor.  {Lit.  d£  fig.) 

“All  things  that  are  uneasieand  unrelishing  at  the  best.” 
—Glanvill:  Sermon  6. 

un-re-luc'-tant.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  English 
reluctant.]  Not  reluctant;  not  unwilling. 

“Resign’d  and  unreluctant,see 
My  every  wish  subside.” 

Cowper:  Perfect  Sacrifice. 

*un-re-luc  ’-tant-l^ ,  adverb.  [English  unreluct- 
ant;  -ly.]  In  an  unreluctant  manner;  without 
reluctance  or  hesitation. 

“  Submitted  to  as  a  burden  unreluct  ant  ly.” — Search: 
Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xxiii. 

un-re-mark’-^-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

remarkable.] 

1.  Not  remarkable ;  not  worthy  of  or  calling  for 
particular  remark  or  notice. 

“Nor  is  this  unremarkable.” — Sandys:  Ovid,  Metamor¬ 
phoses,  xi.  (Note.) 

*2.  Not  capable  of  being  observed. 

“  This  fleeting  and  unremarkable  superficies.” — Digbys 
On  Bodies. 

*un-re-me'-dl-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
remediable.]  Not  remediable;  not  capable  of 
being  remedied ;  incurable ;  irremediable. 

“The  miseries  of  unremediable  disappointment.” — Bp. 
Hall  •  Contentation,  §  20. 

im-rem’-e-died,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  English 
remedied.]  Not  remedied;  not  cured. 

“  The  unremedied  loneliness  of  this  remedy.” — Milton: 
Doct.  and  Disc,  of  Divorce.  {To  the  Parliament.) 

*un-re-mem’-ber-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  rememberable.]  Not  to  be  remembered;  not 
memorable. 

“The  whole  Past,  unremembered  and  unrememberable.” 
— Carlyle:  Cromwell,  i.  6. 

un-re-mem’-bered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
remembered.]  Not  remembered;  not  retained  in 
the  memory ;  forgotten. 

“  Unremember’ d  by  the  world  beside.” 

Byron:  Lines  Written  in  the  Churhyard  of  Harrow. 

*un-re-mem'-ber-Ing,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  remembering.]  Not  remembering;  forgetting, 
forgetful. 

“  Unrememb’  ring  of  its  former  pain, 

The  soul  may  suffer  mortal  flesh  again.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  Mneid,  vi.  1,019. 

iin-re-mem'-brange,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng 
remembrance .]  Want  or  absence  of  remembrance; 
forgetfulness. 

“Amnesty,  an  unremembrance,  or  general  pardon.” — ■ 
Watts :  Logic,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

un-re-mit’-ted,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  re¬ 
mitted!.] 

1.  Not  remitted;  not  forgiven;  as,  a  fine  unre¬ 
mitted. 

2.  Not  relaxed. 

“  The  subject  of  unremitted  anxiety  .’’—Cook:  First  Voy¬ 
age,  bk.  ii.  ch.  X. 

un-re-mit’-tlng,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  re¬ 
mitting.]  Not  remitting;  not  relaxing  for  a  time; 
incessant,  continued. 

“  Nor  bodies  crush’d  by  unremitting  toil.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ix. 

un-re-mit'-tlflgTy,  adv.  [Eng.  unremitting; 
■ly.]  In  an  unremitting  manner ;  without  relaxing 
for  a  time  ;  incessantly. 

“Urged  unremittingly  the  stubborn  work.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

*un-re-morse’-ful,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
remorseful.]  Unsparing,  remorseless,  pitiless. 


*un-re-morse'-less,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  3,  and 
English  remorseless.]  Remorseless,  pitiless,  unspar¬ 
ing. 

“  His  mellifluous  breath 
Could  not  at  all  charm  unremorseless  death.” 

Cowley:  Elegy  on  Mr.  Richard  Clarke. 

un-re-mov’-a-ble,  *un-re-m6ve’-a-ble,  adj. 

[Prefix  un-(l),and  Eng.  removable.)  Not  remov¬ 
able  ;  incapable  of  being  removed ;  fixed,  irremov¬ 
able. 

“ Unremovable  by  skill 
Or  force  of  man.” 

Cowper:  Ice  Islands. 

♦un-re-mov'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unremovable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unremovable ; 
irremovableness. 

“The  .  .  .  unremoveableness  of  that  load.” — Bp.  Hall: 
Contempt. ;  Resurrection. 

*un-re-mdv'-a-bljf,  adv.  [Eng.  unremovable); 
-ly.]  In  an  unremovable  manner ;  so  as  not  to  be 
capable  of  being  removed ;  irremovably. 

“  His  discontents  are  unremoveably 
Coupled  to  nature.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon,  v.  2. 

un-re-moved  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 

removed.] 

1.  Not  removed;  not  taken  away. 

“  The  board  stood  unremov’d.” 

Cowper:  Homer  s  Iliad,  xxiv. 

*2.  Not  removable  ;  firm,  unshaken. 

“With  unremoved  constancy.” 

Drayton:  Elegy  on  the  Lady  J.  S. 

un-re-mu’-ner-a-tive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  remunerative .]  Not  remunerative ;  not  profit¬ 
able. 

“The  Botany  branch  continues  to  be  inactive  and  also 
unremunerative.” — London  Times. 

*un-re-nav’-Ig-a-ble,  a.  [Prefixes  un-  (1),  re-, 
and  Eng.  navigable.]  Tnat  cannot  be  sailed  back 
or  repassed  in  ships. 

“The  unrenavigable  Stygian  sound.” 

Sandys:  Virgil;  Mneis,  vi. 

un-re-newed'  (ew  asu),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and 

Eng,  renewed.] 

1.  Not  renewed,  not  renovated;  not  made  new 
again. 

2.  Not  regenerate  ;  unregenerate. 

3.  Not  renewed;  not  made  anew. 

“  The  corruption  of  a  man’s  heSrt,  unrenewed  by  grace.” 
— South:  Sermons,  vol.  ix.,  ser.  2. 

*un-rent,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng  .rent,  a.] 
Not  rent;  not  torn  asunder. 

“  The  hills  that  shake,  although  unrent.” 

Byron:  Seige  of  Corinth,  xxxiii. 

un-re-paid’,  a.  [Pref. wn-  (1),  and  Eng.  repaid .] 
Not  repaid,  not  compensated,  not  recompensed,  no* 
requited. 

“  My  wrongs  too  unrepaid.” 

Byron:  Corsair,  iii.  8. 

*un-re-pair’-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
repairable.]  Not  repairable;  incapable  of  being 
repaired;  irreparable. 

“The  unrepairable  breaches  abroad.” — Daniel:  Hist. 
Eng.,  p.  48. 

un-re-paired',  *un-re-payred,  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(l),and  Eng.  repaired.]  Not  repaired,  amended, 
recompensed,  or  requited. 

“Though  a  divine 

Loss,  remains  yet  as  unrepaired  as  mine.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Execration  upon  Vulcan. 

*un-re-peal’~a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  Eng. 
repealable.]  Not  repealable ;  not  capable  of  being 
repealed. 

“Ancient  and  unrepeatable  statutes.” — Milton:  Reform, 
in  England,  bk.  ii. 

un-re-pealed’,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  re¬ 
pealed.)  Not  repealed ;  not  revoked ;  not  abrogated ; 
remaining  in  force. 

“And  judgments  unrepealed.” 

Wordsworth:  Ode,  Jan.  18,  1816. 

un-re-peat'-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
repeated?]  Not  repeated;  not  retold. 

“  The  further  mention  .  .  .  might  have  slept  with 
him  unrepeated.” — Milton:  Answer  to  Eikon  Basilike. 
(Pref.) 

*un-re-pent'-5inge,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
repentance.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unre¬ 
pentant  or  impenitent ;  absence  of  repentance ;  im¬ 
penitence. 

“The  outward  unrepentance  of  his  death.” — Cowley  :  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

un-re-pent-ant,  *un-re-pent-aunt,  a.  [Prefix 

un-  (1)_,  and  Eng.  repentant .]  Not  repentant;  not 
repenting  ;  not  penitent ;  impenitent. 

“So  unrepentant,  dark,  and  passionless.” 

Byron:  Lara,  ii.  19. 
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tin-re-p§nt’-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
repented?]  Not  repented  of. 

“To  every  unrepented  act  of  evil.” 

Rowe:  Royal  Convert,  v. 

tin-re-pent -Ill g,  ri.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  English 
repenting.] 

1.  Unrepentant,  impenitent. 

*2.  Unrepented  of. 

“In  unrepenting  sin  she  died.” 

Dry  den:  Theodore  and  Honoria,  168. 

tin-re-pent '-Ing-l$f,  adv.  [Eng.  unrepenting ; 
*ly.]  In  an  unrepen  ting  manner ;  not  like  one  peni¬ 
tent. 

*tin-re-plned’,  adj,  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
repined.]  Not  murmured  or  complained  at.  (Fol¬ 
lowed  by  at.) 

“To  continue  those  [taxations]  he  found  unrepined  at.” 
—Bp.  Hall:  Contempt.;  Nehemiah’s  Redressing. 

tin-re-pin  -Ifig,  adj.  [Pref.  un -  (1),  and  English 
repining .]  Not  repining;  not  peevishly  murmuring 
or  complaining. 

“Yet  silent  still  she  passed,  and  unrepining." 

Rowe:  Jane  Shore,  v. 

♦tin-re-pin  -lng-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  unrepining ;  -ly.] 
In  an  unrepining  manner ;  without  peevish  mur¬ 
murs  or  complaints ;  without  repining. 

“His  undisputable  will  must  be  done,  and  unrepin - 
ingly.” — Reliquiae  Wottoniance,  p.  322. 

tin-re-plen’-Ished,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
replenished.]  Not  replenished  ;  not  filled ;  not  fully 
supplied. 

“Some  air  retreated  thither,  kept  the  mercury  out  of 
the  unreplenished  space.” — Boyle. 

*tin-re-pir-3,-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  reply , 
and  suff.  -able.)  Unanswerable. 

“  By  most  unrepliable  demonstrations  from  the  law  of 
Nature  and  Nations.” — Gauden:  Tears  of  the  Church,  p. 
829. 

*tin-re-plled',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
replied .]  Not  replied  (to) ;  not  answered. 

“His letter  has  remained  unreplied  to.” — Lever:  Dodd 
Family  Abroad,  ch.  li. 

tin-rep-re-§ent’-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
represented .] 

1.  Not  represented  by  a  delegate  or  agent  acting 
on  one’s  behalf. 

“The  prisoner  was  then  unrepresented  by  a  solicitor.” 
—London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  Not  yet  put  on  the  stage. 

“A  single  performance  of  hitherto  unrepresented 
Works.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

3.  Not  represented  by  an  individual  or  specimen. 

“What  forms  are  at  present  unrepresented.” — Field, 

Dec.  24,  1887. 

tin-re-pressed’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
repressed .J  Not  repressed  or  kept  back.  ( Tenny : 
son  :  Arabian  Nights,  74.) 

♦tin-re-priev’-u-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  English 
reprieve,  and  suff.  -able.]  Not  reprievable;  not 
capable  of  being  reprieved. 

“  An  unreprievable  condemned  blood.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  v.  7. 

tin-re-prieved’,  *un-re-preeved,  adj.  [Prefix 
un- ( 1),  and  Eng.  reprieved .]  Not  reprieved ;  not 
respited. 

“TTnrespited,  unpitied,  unreprieved .” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  185. 

*tin-re-pr6a§h’-u-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  reproachable.]  Not  reproachable ;  not  liable 
to  be  reproached;  irreproachable. 

“To  continue  still  equally  unreproaehable.” — Seeker: 
Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  9. 

tin-re-proaghed’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
reproached.]  Not  reproached;  without  reproach. 

“Sir  JohnHotham,  unreproached,  uncursed  by  any  im¬ 
precation  of  mine,  pays  his  head.” — King  Charles. 

tin-re-pr6v -3,-ble,  tin-re-prove  -g,-ble,  adj. 
[Pref.  un-  (l),and  Eng.  reprovable.]  Not  reprov- 
able ;  not  calling  for  or  deserving  reproof ;  not  lia¬ 
ble  to  reproof  or  censure. 

“To  present  you  holy,  unblamable,  and  unreproveable 
in  his  sight.” — Colossians  i.  22. 

tin-re-proved',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
reproved.) 

1.  Not  reproved;  not  censured. 

*2.  Not  liable  or  open  to  reproof  or  censure ;  un- 
reprovable. 

“  In  beauty  of  holiness,  with  ordered  pomp, 

Decent  and  unreproved." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

*3.  Not  disproved. 

“The  unreproved  witnesse  of  those  men’s  actions.” — 
Hackluyt:  Voyages,  iii.  684. 

*tin-re-prov  -Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
reproving .]  Not  given  to  chiding  or  reproof. 


tin-re-ptig'-na,nt,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
repugnant.]  Not  repugnant ;  not  contradictory  or 
opposed. 

“  Make  laws  unrepugnant  unto  them.” — Hooker. 

*tin-re-ptils'-a,-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (U  •  English 
repulsive),  and  suff.  -able.]  Not  to  be  repulsed;  per¬ 
sistent. 

“  He,  unrepulsable,  was  persistent  in  both.”  —  Miss 
Austen:  Mansfield  Park,  ch.  xxxiii. 

*tin-re-ptils’-lng,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
repulsing.)  Not  repelling ;  yielding  passively. 

“  I  kissed  her  unrepulsing  hand.” — Richardson:  Clarissa, 
iv.  254. 

tin-rep'-p-t8,-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
reputable .]  Not  reputable ;  disreputable. 

“We  are  convinced  that  piety  is  no  unreputable  quali¬ 
fication.  ” — Rogers . 

tin-re-quest',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
request,  v.]  To  withdraw  a  request  for. 

“  I  thought  it  good  to  unrequest  that  again.” — Hooper 
to  Cecil,  1552. 

tin-re-quest'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
requested?)  Not  requested;  not  asked;  unasked. 

“He  .  .  .  offers  the  cure  unrequested." — Bp.  Hall: 
Cont. ;  Widow’s  Son  Raised. 

*tin-re-quired ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 

required.] 

1.  Not  required ;  not  sought. 

“Clearest  promise  ...  is  given,  not  only  unre¬ 
quired  but  being  refused  by  that  profane  king.” — Leigh¬ 
ton:  Comment,  on  1  Peter  ii. 

2.  Not  requisite  or  necessary. 

unrequisite  (as  tin-rek'-wlz-lt),  adj.  [Prefix 
un-  (1),  and  English  requisite .]  Not  requisite  or 
necessary ;  unnecessary. 

“  Much  which  it  hath  taught  become  unrequisite." — 
Hooker:  Eccles.  Politie,  bk.  iii.,  §  11. 

tin-re-quIt'-U-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
r equitable.)  Not  requitable ;  not  capable  of  being 
requited. 

“So  unrequitable  is  God’s  love.” — Boyle:  Works,  i.  274. 
tin-re-quit  -ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
requited.)  Not  requited;  not  recompensed;  not 
repaid. 

“Like  early  unrequited  Love.” 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abydos,  ii.  28. 

*tin-re-seargh’-u-ble,  *un-re-serch-a-ble,  o. 

Pref.  un-  (11 ;  English  research,  and  suff.  -able.] 
ncapable  of  being  searched  into,  examined,  or 
investigated. 

“Hys  hyghe  goodnes  and  unreserchable  wisedome.” — 
Sir  T.  More :  Workes,  p.  591. 

tin-re-§ent  -ed,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
resented.)  Not  resented;  not  met  with  feelings  or 
acts  of  indignation,  anger,  or  the  like. 

“Trespass,  merely  as  trespass,  was  commonly  suffered 
to  pass  unresented.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

tin-re-serve’,  subst.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
reserve,  s.]  Want  or  absence  of  reserve  ;  frankness ; 
freedom  of  communication. 

‘  ‘  He  lived  in  the  freedom  of  social  unreserve." — Warton: 
Life  of  Bathurst,  p.  86. 

tin-re-served’,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 

reserved.) 

1.  Not  reserved;  not  restricted ;  notlimited;  full, 
complete. 

“Full  and  unreserved  power  to  conclude  the  same.”— 
Henry  VIII.,  To  Wyatt,  App.,  §  17. 

2.  Open,  frank ;  free  in  communication ;  not  re¬ 
tired. 

“John’s  was  a  life  of  austerity;  his  [Jesus]  more  free 
and  unreserved.” — Gilpin:  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  20. 

3.  Not  having  a  reserve  placed  upon  the  lots. 
“Important  and  unreserved  sale  of  459  casks  of  sherry, 

now  lying  at  London  Docks.” — London  Times. 
tin-re-§erv’-ed-l^,  adv.  [Eng .unreserved;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  unreserved  manner ;  fully,  completely ; 
without  reservation. 

2.  Frankly,  openly,  freely. 

“They  corresponded  assiduously  and  most  unreserv¬ 
edly." — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

fin-re-§erv’-ed-ness,  s.  [English  unreserved ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unreserved; 
openness ;  frankness. 

tin-re-§Ist’-&nge,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
resistance.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unresist¬ 
ing. 

“  How  do  they  [dumb  creatures]  bear  our  stripes  with  a 
trembling  unresistance  t” — Bp.  Hall:  Soliloquies,  §66. 

tin-re-§ist  -ed,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
resisted .] 

1.  Not  resisted;  without  resistance  offered ;  unop¬ 
posed. 

“  Mackay  marched  unresisted  from  Perth  into  Loch- 
aber.”— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 


*2.  Resistless;  incapable  of  being  resisted;  irro 
sistible. 

“Yield  to  the  force  of  unresisted  fate. 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xiii.  352. 

*tin-re-§Ist’-ed-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  unresisted;  -ly.] 
Without  resistance. 

“  These  pass  unresistedly  through  the  pores  of  all  solid 
bodies.” — Boyle:  Works,  iii.  685. 

tin-re-§Ist’-I-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
resistible.)  Incapable  of  being  resisted;  irresist¬ 
ible. 

“  By  custom  unresistible.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Custom  of  the  Country,  i. 

tin-re-§isf-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
resisting .]  Not  resisting;  offering  no  resistance; 
submissive,  humble. 

“You  gaily  drag  your  unresisting  prize.” 

Thomson:  Spring,  439. 

*tin-re-§olv’-8.-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
resolvable.]  Not  resolvable;  incapable  of  being 
resolved  or  solved ;  insoluble. 

“For  could  anything  be  imagined  more  monstrous,  and 
by  all  rational  principles  unresolvablef”  —  South:  Ser¬ 
mons,  vol.  v.,  ser.  9. 

*tin-re-§olve',  v.  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
resolve .]  To  change  or  give  up  a  resolution. 

“  Lost  by  contrary  thoughts,  the  man 
Resolv’d  and  unresolv’ d  again.” 

Ward:  Eng.  Reform.,  iv.  387. 

tin-re-§6lved’,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  re¬ 
solved.) 

).  Not  resolved;  not  determined. 

2.  Not  to  have  taken  a  resolution ;  not  determined 
or  settled  in  mind. 

“  XJnresolv’ d,  the  son  of  Tydeus  stands.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  x.  693. 

3.  Not  solved  ;  not  cleared ;  unsolved. 

“  Mine  ignorance,  or  rather  unresolved  doubt.” — Holina- 
hed:  Chronycles  (an.  1176). 

*4.  Not  reduced  to  a  state  of  solution. 

*tin-re-§olv’-Sd-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  unresolved; 
-ness.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unresolved  or 
undetermined ;  irresolution. 

“  The  apparent  unresolvedness  ...  of  many  of  the 
English  electors.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

*tin-re-§6lv'-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
resolving.)  Not  resolving;  undetermined;  irreso¬ 
lute. 

“  Shifting  the  prize  in  unresolving  hands.” 

Congreve:  Mourning  Bride,  i. 

♦tin-re-spect’,  subst.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
respect.)  Want  of  respect;  disrespect,  disesteem. 

“To  complaine  of  age  and  unrespect.'’ — Bp.  Hall:  Con- 
tempi.;  Josiah’s  Reformation. 

♦tin-re-spect -U-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
respectable .]  Not  respectable ;  disreputable,  dis¬ 
honorable. 

“  Let  those  of  the  respectable  men  who  are  without  sin 
cast  the  first  stone  at  the  unrespectable.” — C.  Kingsley: 
Alton  Locke,  ch.  xx. 

tin-re-spect -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
respected.) 

1.  Not  respected;  not  treated  or  regarded  with 
respect. 

“  From  loveless  youth  to  unrespected  age.” 

Pope:  Moral  Essays,  ii.  125. 

2.  Unnoticed,  unregarded,  unheeded. 

“  For  all  the  day  they  view  things  unrespected.' ’ 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  3. 

♦tin-re-spect -Ive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

respective .] 

1.  Devoid  of  respect  and  consideration;  regard¬ 
less,  heedless,  unthinking. 

“  I  will  converse  with  iron-witted  fools, 

And  unrespective  boys.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iv.  2. 

2.  Used  at  random  ;  unheeded,  common. 

“  The  remainder  viands  we  do  not  throw 
•'  In  unrespective  sieve.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  2. 

♦fin-res  -plt-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  Eng.  res¬ 
pited.)  Not  respited  ;  unintermitted.  (See  extract 
under  Unrepkieved.) 

♦tin-re-spons  -ul,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
responsal.)  Irresponsible. 

“  Carried  away  by  force  by  unresponsal  men.” — Hacket .- 
Life  of  Williams,  i.  106. 

tin-re-spons  -l-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

responsible.) 

1.  Not  responsible ;  irresponsible. 

2.  Not  to  be  trusted ;  untrustworthy. 

“  His  unresponsible  memory  can  make  us  no  satisfac¬ 
tion.” — Fuller:  Worthies;  Essex,  i.  870. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot; 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ctib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rille,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  -  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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unrivet 


tin-re-spons'-i-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng .  unresponsi-  un-re-vealed',  *un-re-veled,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
ole;  -ness. J  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irrespons-  and  Eng.  revealed.]  Not  revealed,  not  disclosed, 
ible ;  irresponsibility.  not  discovered.  (See  extract  under  Unpbo- 

“  That  unresp  onsibleness  to  any  other.” — Gauden:  Hier -  CLAIMED. ) 
aspistes,^ p.  849.  un-re-venged',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 

un-rest’, s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  rest.']  Absence  revenged .]  Not  revenged ;  not  avenged, 
of  rest  or  quiet ;  disquiet ;  want  of  tranquillity  ;  “  While  unrevena’ d  the  great  Sarpedon  falls.” 

uneasiness,  unhappiness.  Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xviii.  168. 

“ Unrest  and  long  resistance.”  un-re-Venge'-f  ul,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  re- 

Longfellow;  Epimetheus.  vengeful .]  Not  revengeful ;  not  inclined  to  revenge. 

*un-rev'-en-ued,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  revenue, 
and  suff.  -eel.]  Not  revenued ;  not  possessed  of  rev¬ 
enue. 

“Undiocest,  unrevenu’d,  unlorded.” — Milton:  Reform, 
in  England,  bk.  i. 

*un-rev’-er-en9e,  s.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
reverence .]  W ant  of  reverence ;  irreverence. 
*un-rev-er-end,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  English 

reverend.'] 

1.  Not  reverend;  not  worthy  to  be  revered. 

2.  Disrespectful,  irreverent. 

“  This  tongue,  that  runs  so  soundly  in  thy  head, 

Should  run  thy  head  from  thy  unreverend  shoulders. 

Shalcesp. :  Richard  II.,  ii.  1. 

*un-rev'-er-ent,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
reverent.]  Not  reverent ;  irreverent ;  disrespectful. 
‘‘Too  unreverent  boldness.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Coronation,  ii. 

*un-rev -er-ent-ly,  *un-rev-er-ent-lie,  adv. 
[Eng.  unreverent ;  -ly.]  Not  reverently;  not  with 
reverence ;  irreverently. 

“I  did  unreverently  to  blame  the  gods, 

Who  wake  for  thee,  though  thou  snore  to  thyself.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Catiline,  iii.  2. 

un-re-versed',  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
reversed .]  Not  reversed,  not  revoked,  not  annulled, 
not  repealed. 

“A  legal  sentence,  passed  in  due  form,  and  still  unre¬ 
versed.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*un-re-vert’-ed,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
reverted.]  Not  reverted.  ( Wordsworth .) 

un-re-VOked',  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
revoked.]  Not  revoked,  not  recalled ;  not  annulled, 
‘‘Hear  my  decree,  which  unrevok’d  shall  stand.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  602. 

un-re-ward  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
rewarded.]  Not  rewarded;  not  compensated ;  with¬ 
out  a  reward. 

“Wit  shall  not  go  unrewarded  while  X  am  king  of  the 
country.” — Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

*un-re-ward-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
rewarding.]  Not  affording  or  bringing  a  reward; 
unprofitable. 

“He  finds  it  an  unrewarding  interest.” — Bp.  Taylor: 
Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  19. 

un-rid-dle,  v.  t.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  English 
riddle.]  To  read  the  riddle  of ;  to  penetrate  the 


*un-rest-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (2) ;  Eng.  rest;  suff. 
-ed.]  Thrown  out  of  the  rest ;  not  rested.  [Rest,  «. 

II.  1.] 

“Perceiving  his  rival’s  spear  unrested.” — Smollett:  Sir 
L.  Greaves,  ch.  xix. 

*un-rest’-ful,  *un-rest’-f  ull,  a.  [Eng.  unrest ; 
ful(l).]  Not  at  rest;  restless,  unquiet,  disturbed. 

“Such  inquiete  and  unrestfull  wretches.” — Sir  T.  More: 
Works,  p.  961. 

*un-rest-ful-ness,  *un-rest-ful-nesse,  subst. 
[Eng.  unrestful ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unrestful ;  restlessness,  disquietude. 

“Whiche  put  the  said  Yortiger  to  great  unrestful. 
n esse.” — Fabyan:  Chronycle,  ch.  lxxxii. 

un-rest'-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  resting.] 
Not  resting;  continually  in  motion;  unceasing. 

“  Let  unresting  charity  believe 
That  then  my  oath  with  thy  intent  agreed.” 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  i. 

*un-rest'-ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unresting;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unresting;  restless¬ 
ness  ;  absence  of  repose  or  quiet. 

“The  unrestingness  of  this  man’s  life.” — De  Quincey: 
Roman  Meals. 

un-re-stored',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
restored.] 

1.  Not  restored  ;  not  given  back ;  not  returned. 

“Some  shipping  unrestored.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  6. 

2.  Not  restored  to  a  former  state  or  condition. 

“  The  Bucentaur  lies  rotting  unrestored, 
Neglected  garment  of  her  widowhood.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  11. 

3.  Not  cured. 

“If  unrestor’d  by  this,  despair  your  cure.” 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  ii.  637. 

un-re-strained  ,  a 

restrained.] 

1.  Not  restrained,  not  controlled 
trol  or  restraint. 

“To  deliberate  unrestrained  by  his  presence.” — Macau¬ 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

*2.  Licentious,  loose. 

un-re-straint',  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
restraint.]  Freedom  from  restraint, 
un-re-strlct'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 


[Pref.  tm- (1),  and  English 
not  under  con- 


r estricted.]  Not  restricted  ;  not  limited  or  confined.  interpret;  to  explain. 

“Range  unrestricted  as  the  wind.”  ,  “Pa.ables  which  it  was  not  difficult  to  unriddle.” — 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe,  iv.  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

♦un-rest-Jf,  *un-rest-ie,  a.  [Eng.  unrest ;  - y .]  un-rid-dler,  s.  [English  unriddl(e) ;  -er.]  One 

Unquiet,  restless.  who  unriddles;  one  who  solves  or  explains  a  riddle 

“  You  write  I  mine  unrestie  sorowes  sore  or  mystery. 

From  dav  to  day.”  Ye  safe  unriddlers  of  the  stars.” 

Chaucer:  Troilus  and  Creseide,  v.  Lovelace:  Lucasta;  To  Mr.  E.  R. 

*un-re-tard'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English  *un-ride  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
retarded.]  Not  retarded,  not  delayed  ;  not  hindered  rideable.]  Notable  or  fit  to  be  ridden  over  or  on ; 
or  impeded.  not  fit  for  riding  over  or  on. 

«  Unretarded  by  those  who  say  that  our  fears  are  ground-  “The  country  it  was  said,  being  unrideable  all  day.”- 
less.” — Knox:  Letter  to  a  Young  Nobleman.  Field,  Dec.  19,  last. 

un-re-ten’-tlve,  a.  .[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English  J^tol^d’eaMe.  ^ng.  unrideab(le) ; -ly.] 
retentive.]  Not  retentive ;  as,  an  unretentive  mem¬ 


ory. 

un-re-tract'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
retracted.]  Not  retracted;  not  withdrawn  or  re¬ 
voked. 

“  Malevolence  shown  in  a  single,  outward  act,  unre¬ 
tracted.” — Collier:  On  Friendship. 

*un-re-turn-able,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

1.  Not  returnable;  impossible  to  be  returned  or 
repaid. 

“The  obligations  I  had  laid  on  their  whole  family 
.  .  .  wer eunreturnable.” — Richardson:  Sir  C.  Grandison, 

iv.  307. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  returned  or  delivered  back, 
un-re-turned',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 

returned.]  Not  returned,  not  repaid,  not  requited. 

“Supercilious  looks,  unreturned  smiles.” — Tatler,  No. 
860. 

un-re-ttirn'-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
returning.]  Not  returning. 

“Grieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e’er  grieves. 

Over  the  unreturning  brave.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iii.  27. 


“Bought  him  for  half  his  value  as  unrideably  vicious.” 
—C.  Kingsley:  Yeast,  ch.  i. 

♦un-rl-dlc'-ff-lous,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
ridiculous.]  Not  ridiculous  ;  not  exciting  ridicule. 

“  If  an  indifferent  and  unridiculous  object  could  draw 
this  austereness  into  a  smile.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors, 
bk.  vii.,  ch.  xvi. 

un-rl  -fled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
rifled.]  Not  rifled,  not  robbed,  not  plundered. 

“They  cannot  longer  dwell  upon  the  estate,  but  that 
remains  unrifled.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  19. 

un-rig',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  rig,  v.] 

1.  Naut.:  To  remove  the  rigging  from;  to  strip 
of  rigging  or  tackle. 

“We  instantly  unrigged  and  dismasted  the  ships.”— 
Burke:  On  the  Policy  of  the  Allies.  (1793.) 

*2.  To  deprive  of  clothing ;  to  strip,  to  plunder. 

“Lest  he  should  be  stolen,  or  unrigg’d  as  Mars  was.”— 
Dryden:  Juvenal,  xiv.  (Note  24.) 

un-rlgged',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  rigged.] 
Deprived  of  the  rigging ;  without  rigging. 

“Still  unrigg’d  his  shatter’d  vessels  lie.” 

Pitt:  Virgil’s  JEneid t  iv. 


bdil,  b<5y;  pout,  Jowl;  cat, 
-clan,  -tian  =  shg.n.  -tion, 


§ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


*un-rlght'  ( gh  silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  right.]  To  make  wrong. 

“I  shuld  all  his  love  unright.” — Gower:  C.  A.,  ii. 

*un-rlght'  (gh  silent),  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  right.] 

A.  As  adj.;  Notright,  just,  or  fair;  wrong,  unjust. 

“All  though  it  were  unright, 

There  is  no  peine  for  him  dight.” 

Gower  •  C.  A.,  iL 

B.  As  subst. :  That  which  is  unright ;  wrong,  fault. 

“No  fawltor  unright  coude  thei  fynde  in  him.” — Joye: 

Exposicion  of  Daniel  xii. 

unrighteous  (as  iin-rlt'-yus),  a.  [Pref.  mm-  (1), 

and  Eng.  righteous.]  Not  righteous:  not  just;  not 
upright  and  honest ;  evil,  wicked.  (Applied  to  per¬ 
sons  or  things.) 

“Angry  Neptune  heard  the  unrighteous  prayer.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  ix.  630. 

unrighteously  (asun-rit'-yus-ijf),  adv.  [Eng. 
unrighteous;  -ly.]  In  an  unrighteous  manner; 
unjustly,  wickedly,  sinfully. 

“  Prosecute  most  unrighteously  ...  to  the  Christian 
faith  and  natural  piety.” — Seeker:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  18. 

unrighteousness  (as  un-rlt'-yus-ness),  *un- 
ryght-eous-nes,  *un-right-wis-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 

unrighteous;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unrighteous  ;  want  of  rectitude  or  righteousness  ;  a 
violation  of  the  divine  law  or  of  justice  and  equity; 
wrong,  injustice. 

“All  unrighteousness  is  sin.” — 1  John  v.  17. 

*un-rlght'-f  ul  (gh  silent),  *un-ryght-ful,  ♦un¬ 
right-full,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  rightful.] 
Not  rightful;  not  just;  illegitimate. 

“  To  plant  unrightful  kings.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  v.  1. 

*un-rlght’-f  Ul-ly  (gh  silent) ,  adv.  [Eng.  unright¬ 
ful;  -ly.]  Not  rightfully  ;  wrongfully,  unjustly. 
i  “Ennoyeng  folke  treden  (and  that  unrightfully)  on  the 
neckes  of  holy  men.” — Chaucer:  Boecius,  bk.  i. 

un-rifiged’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  ringed .] 
Not  having  a  ring,  as  in  the  nose. 

“  Be  forced  to  impeach  a  broken  hedge, 

And  pigs  unringed  at  vis.  franc,  pledge.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  II.  ii.  310. 

*un-ri'-ot-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  riot,  and 
suff.  -ed.]  Free  from  rioting  ;  not  disgraced  by  riot. 

“  A  chaste  unrioted  house.” 

May:  Lucan;  Pharsalia,  ix. 

un-rip',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2) ,  3.,  and  English  rip.] 
To  rip ;  to  cut  open. 

“Unripd’st  the  bowels  of  thy  sovereign’s  son.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  4. 

un-rlpe',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  ripe.] 

1.  Notripe;  not  mature;  not  come  to  a  state  of 
perfection  or  maturity. 

2.  Not  fully  prepared  or  matured;  as,  an  unrip* 
scheme. 

*3.  Not  seasonable ;  not  yet  proper  or  suitable. 

“  Resolved  his  unripe  vengeance  to  defer.” 

Dryden:  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  264. 

*4.  Too  early  ;  premature. 

“Dorilaus,  whose  unripe  death  doth  yet,  so  many  yean 
since,  draw  tears  from  virtuous  eyes.” — Sidney. 

un-rip  ’-cued,  a.  [Pref.  un-(  1) ,  and  Eng.  ripened.] 
Not  ripened  ;  not  ripe  ;  not  matured. 

“  Thou  knowest  the  errors  of  unripened  age.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xxiii.  67L 

un-rlpe'-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  unripe ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  unripe ;  absence  of  ripe¬ 
ness ;  immaturity,  unreasonableness.  (Bacon;  Es¬ 
says;  Of  Delays.) 

*un-rip-pled  (le  as  cl),  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
English  rippled.]  Not  rippled;  free  from  ripples; 
smooth. 

“  But  it  was  unrippled  as  glass  may  be.” 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  xix. 

*un-rI'-vc,l-SL-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  rival , 
and  suff.  -able.]  Incapable  of  being  rivaled ;  inim¬ 
itable. 

“The  present  unique,  unrivaled,  and  unrivalable  pro¬ 
duction.” — Southey:  Doctor,  ch.  i.,  A.  1. 

un-TP -Veiled,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  rivaled.] 

1.  Not  rivaled  ;  having  no  rival  or  competitor. 

2.  Having  no  equal ;  unequaled,  peerless. 

“His  own  claims  were  unrivaled.”  —  Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

un-riv'-en,  «•  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  riven.] 
Not  riven  ;  not  split ;  not  rent  asunder. 

“  The  last  sole  stubborn  fragment  left  unriven.” 

Moore:  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan. 

un-riv-et,  v.  t.  [Pref.  mm- (2),  and  Eng.  rivet, 
v  T  To  take  the  rivets  away  from ;  to  loosen  the 
■i  wv  of ;  to  unfasten. 

sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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tin-r8ast'-ed,  ♦un-rost-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un •  (1), 

and  Eng.  roasted .]  Not  roasted. 

“Which  they  disdained  to  eat  unroasted." — Hackluyt: 
Voyages,  iii.  611. 

♦tin-robbed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  robbed .] 
Not  robbed  or  plundered. 

“That  you  escape  unrobbed  of  the  slaves.” — Hackluyt. 
Voyages,  ii.  238. 

tin-robe  ,  v.  t.  &i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
robe,  v.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  disrobe ;  to  take  off  a  robe  or  robes 
from ;  to  undress. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  undress ;  to  take  off  one’s  robes. 
(Lit.  db  fig.) 

“  On  their  exit,  souls  are  bid  unrobe.” 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  iv.  43. 

tin-robed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  robed.] 

1.  Deprived  of  robes  previously  worn. 

2.  Not  robed;  having  no  robe  or  robes  on. 

“He  gave  his  assent  in  form  to  several  laws  unrobed.” — 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

*tin-r<)iled',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  roiled .] 
Not  roiled;  not  turbid;  clear. 

tin-roll  ,  *tin-r61',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  roll,  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  unfold,  as  a  roll,  or  something  rolled  up. 
“The  first  letter  which  William  unrolled  seemed  to 

contain  only  florid  compliments.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xv. 

2.  To  display,  to  lay  open. 

“  A  flag  unrolls  the  stripes  and  stars.” 

Longfellow:  Building  of  the  Ship. 

*3.  To  strike  off  a  roll,  list,  or  register. 

“Let  me  be  unrolled  and  my  name  be  put  in  the  book  of 
virtue.” — Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  8. 

£.  Intrans. :  To  unfold,  to  uncoil. 

“As  an  adder  when  she  doth  unroll.” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  3. 

tin-ro'-xn^n-Ized,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
romanized.] 

1.  Not  Romanized;  not  subjected  to  Roman  arms 
or  customs. 

2.  Not  subjected  to  the  principles  or  usages  of  the 
Roman  church. 

tin-r 8-man  -tic,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
romantic .]  Not  romantic;  not  characterized  by 
romance. 

“  It  is  a  base,  unromantick  spirit  not  to  wait  on  you.” — 
Swift. 

tin-roof  ',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  roof.']  To 
deprive  of  its  roof ;  to  strip  the  roof  off. 

“  The  rabble  should  have  first  unroof’d  the  city.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  L 

*fin-roost'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
roosted.]  Driven  from  the  roost  or  place  of  rest. 
“Thou  dotard!  thou  art  woman-tir’d,  unroosted .” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  ii.  3. 

tin-root',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
root,  v.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  tear  up  by  the  roots ;  to  uproot,  to 
extirpate,  to  eradicate. 

“To  feed  the  fires,  unroot  the  standing  woods.” 

Pitt;  Virgil’s  JEneid,  vi. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  be  torn  up  by  the  roots. 

“  Make  their  strength  totter,  and  their  topless  fortunes 
Unroot  and  reel  to  mine.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Bonduca,  iii.  2. 

*tin-rot'-ten,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  rotten .] 
Not  rotten,  not  putrefied,  not  corrupted.  (Lit.  <& 

fig.) 

“  Every  friend  unrotten  at  the  core.” 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  ii.  664 

*tin-rotigh(gh  as  f),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
rough.]  Notrough;  smooth, unbearded. 

“  Many  unrough  youths.” — Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  v.  2. 
tin-round'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
rounded.]  Not  rounded ;  not  shaped  or  formed  to 
a  circle  or  sphere. 

“Negligently  left  unrounded.”— Donne:  Elegy,  xiL 

tin-rout  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  routed.] 
Not  routed,  not  defeated ;  not  put  to  flight. 

“  Stands  firm  and  yet  unrouted.” 

Beaujn.  &  Flet.:  Prophetess,  iv.  6. 

*’“n-r6y'-9.1,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  royal.] 
Not  royal ;  not  regal  or  kingly ;  unprincely. 

“He  sent  them  with  unroyal  reproaches  to  Musidorus.” 
— Sidney :  Arcadia,  bk.  ii. 

♦tin-rfide',  a.  [In  sense  1  from  pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  rude ;  in  sense  2  from  pref.  un-  (2),  3.J 

1.  Not  rude;  polished. 

“A  man  unrude.” — Herrick:  Hesperides,  p.  166. 

2.  Excessively  rude. 


♦tin-rtif  '-fle,  v.  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  ruffle.] 
To  cease  from  being  ruffled ;  to  subside  to  smooth¬ 
ness. 

“  The  waves  unruffle,  and  the  sea  subsides.” 

Dry  den :  Virgil’s  HSneid,  i.  212. 

tin-rtif -fled  (le  as  el),  adj.  [Pref.  wry-  (1),  and 

Eng.  ruffled ^1 

1.  Not  ruffled;  smooth,  not  agitated. 

“  The  waters  of  the  unruffled  lake.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

2.  Calm,  tranquil ;  free  from  agitation. 

“  And  all  unruffled  was  his  face.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  ii.  19. 

*tin-rfi'-In-g.-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
ruinable.]  Incapable  of  being  ruined  or  destroyed. 

“  May  the  unruinable  world  be  but  my  portion.” — 
Watts:  Remnants  of  Time,  Essay  9. 

♦tin-rfi  -In-at-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
ruinated.]  Not  ruined  ;  not  brought  to  ruin. 

“There  is  a  tower  of  Babel  unruinated.” — Bp.  Hall: 
Apologie  against  Brownists,  g  30. 

♦tin-rfi  -Ined,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
ruined.]  Not  ruined,  not  destroyed. 

“  It  hath  outstood  so  many  blustring  blasts,  thus  long, 
utterly  unruined.” — Bp.  Hall:  Balm  of  Gilead,  §  10. 

♦tin-rfiled',  *un-rul-yd,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  ruled.] 

1.  Not  ruled,  not  governed;  not  directed  by  supe¬ 
rior  power  or  authority. 

“Like  a  ship  in  a  storm  .  .  .  unruled  and  undirected 
of  any.” — Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

2.  Unruly. 

“Theyse  vnrulyd  company  gatheryd  vnto  them  great 
multytude  of  the  commons.” — Fabyan:  Chronycle,  p.  630. 

♦tin-rfi  -11-ly,  *un-ru-li-lye,  adv.  [English  un¬ 
ruly  ;  -ly.]  In  an  unruly  manner ;  lawlessly. 

“Ye  .  .  .  vnrulilye  haue  ruled,  where  ye  listed  to 
commaund.” — Sir  J.  Cheeke:  Hurt  of  Sedition. 

♦tin-rfi -11-ment,  s.  [English  unruly;  -ment.] 
Unruliness. 

“  They  breaking  forth  with  rude  unruliment.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  ix.  23. 

un-rfi'-ll-ness,  s.  [English  unruh/ ; -?iess.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  unruly;  inability  to  be 
ruled ;  violation  of  rule ;  neglect  of  legitimate 
authority;  turbulence. 

“Plenty  had  pampered  them  into  such  an  unruliness 
and  rebellion.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  v.,  ser.  2. 

tin-rfi -ly,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1) ;  English  rule,  and 
suff.  -ly.]  Not  able  to  be  ruled;  lawless;  not  sub¬ 
mitting  to  restraint ;  turbulent,  ungovernable,  dis¬ 
orderly. 

“That  capricious  and  unruly  body.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

tin-rtim  -pie,  v.  t.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  English 
rumple.]  To  remove  the  folds  from;  to  free  from 
rumples ;  to  spread  or  lay  out  even. 

“  Unrumple  their  swoln  buds,  and  show  their  yellow 
bloom.”  Addison:  Virgil;  Georgic  iv. 

♦tin-sacked',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sacked.] 
Not  sacked;  not  pillaged. 

“Yonder  turrets  yet  unsacked.” 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  vi. 

*tin-sac'-r?L-ment,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
sacrament.]  To  deprive  of  sacramental  virtue. 

“  Doth  unsacrament  Baptism  itself.” — Fuller:  Holy  and 
Profane  State,  v.  11. 

tin-sac-rl-fl'-ciul  (ci  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  sacrificial.) 

Compar.  Relig. :  Not  including  sacrifice  in  its 
ritual ;  not  having  the  nature  or  efficacy  of  a  sac¬ 
rifice. 

“  The  unsacriflcial  nature  of  Buddhist  worship.” — 
Athenaeum,  Oct.  23,  1886,  p.  628. 

♦tin-sad',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sad.]  Un¬ 
steady,  fickle. 

“  O  stormy  peple,  unsad,  and  ever  untrewe.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8,872. 

♦tin-sad'-den,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2) ,  and  English 
sadden.]  To  remove  sadness  from ;  to  cheer. 

“Music  unsaddens  the  melancholy.” — Whitlock:  Man¬ 
ners  of  the  English,  p.  483. 

tin-sad'-dle,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
saddle.]  To  remove  the  saddle  from ;  to  take  the 
saddle  off. 

“  Like  as  draught  horses,  when  they  be  out  of  their 
geeres,  and  hackneis  unsaddled.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk. 
xvii.,  ch.  iii. 

♦tin-sad'-ness,  *un-sad-nesse,  subst.  [English 
unsad;  -ness.]  Infirmity,  weakness. 

“The  unsadnesse  [infirmitas]  and  unprofyt  of  it.” — 
Wyclitfe.  Ebrewis.  vii. 


tin-safe',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  safe,  a.] 

1.  Not  safe ;  not  free  from  danger ;  not  affording 
or  accompanied  by  complete  safety ;  perilous,  dan¬ 
gerous,  risky,  hazardous. 

“It  was  unsafe  to  insult  Lewis.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xxiv. 

2.  Not  to  be  trusted  to  or  depended  on. 

“False  in  many  things,  and  therefore  unsafe  in  al) 
questions.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  ii.,  ch. 
iii. 

3.  Not  free  from  risk  or  error. 

tin-safe -1^,  adv.  [Eng.  unsafe;  -ly.]  Not  safely; 
not  in  a  safe  manner ;  not  without  danger ;  danger* 
ously,  riskily.  (Dry den:  Eleonora,  368.) 

♦tin-safe -tf,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  safety .] 
The  absence  or  want  of  safety ;  danger,  risk,  inse» 
curity. 

“The  unsafety  and  vanity  of  these,  and  all  externa] 
things.” — Leighton:  Com.  on  1  Peter  iii. 

♦tin-sage',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sage,  a.] 
Not  wise ;  not  sage ;  foolish. 

“With  wicked  hands  and  words  unsage.” 

Hudson:  Judith  v.  305. 

tin-said'  (a  as  e),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
said.]  Not  said;  not  spoken;  not  uttered;  un’ 
spoken. 

“Thus  (nought  unsaid)  the  much-advising  sage 
Concludes.”  Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xxiii.  423. 

♦tin-sail -3,-ble,  ♦tin-saile-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un 
(1),  and  Eng.  sailable.]  Not  Bailable;  notnaviga 
ble. 

“The  sea  unsaileable  for  dangerous  windes.” 

May  Lucan;  Pharsalia,  x. 

♦tin-saint’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un- ( 2),  and  Eng.  saint.] 
To  deprive  of  saintship  or  the  reputation  of  it ;  t<2 
deny  sanctity  to. 

tin-saint'-ljf,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
saintly.]  Not  saintly;  not  like  a  saint. 

“What  can  be  more  unsaintlyl” — Gauden:  Tears  of  thi 
Church,  p.  209. 

♦tin-sal  -str-led,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sal¬ 
aried.]  Not  receiving  a  fixed  salary  ;  dependent  on 
fees. 

tin-sale -9,-ble,  tin-sal-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  saleable .]  Not  saleable;  not  meeting  a 
ready  sale ;  not  in  demand. 

“  Weanling  calves  are  utterly  unsaleable.” — Field,  Dec. 
26,  1885. 

tin-salt'-ed,  a._  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  salted.] 
Not  salted;  not  pickled;  fresh,  unseasoned. 

"Theyeate  good  meate,  but  all  unsalted.” — Hackluyt-. 
Voyages,  iii.  242. 

tin-sg.-lut'-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
saluted.]  Not  saluted;  not  greeted. 

“  And  the  most  noble  mother  of  the  world 
Leave  unsaluted."  Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  v.  3. 

♦tin-salved'  (Zsilent),  or  *tin-salved  ,  a.  [Pref 
un-  (1),  and  Eng/ salved.]  Not  mollified,  assuaged, 
relieved,  aided,  or  helped. 

“  They  put  off  the  verdict  of  holy  text  unsalv’d.” — Mil 
ton:  Of  Prelatical  Episcopacy . 

♦tin-sanc-tl-fl-ca-tion,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  sanctification .]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unsanctified ;  the  absence  of  sanctification. 

tin-sanc'-ti-fied,  *un-sanc-ti-fyed,  a.  [Pref 

un-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  sanctified.] 

1.  Not  sanctified ;  unholy,  profane,  wicked. 

“  Unsanctifl’d  and  polluted.” — Milton:  On  the  Removed 
of  Hirelings. 

*2.  Unconsecrated. 

“  She  should  in  ground  unsanctified  have  lodged.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

tin-safic-tl-fy-Ing,  at  [Pref .  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
lish  sanctifying .]  Not  sanctifying ;  not  imparting 
sanctity. 

“The  sanctity  of  their  profession  has  an  unsanctifying 
influence  on  them.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

tin-sanc-tioned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
sanctioned .]  Not  sanctioned;  not  authorized  or 
ratified.  ( Covoper :  Task,  ii.  524.) 

♦tin-san  -dolled,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  san¬ 
dalled.]  Not  sandalled ;  not  wearing  sandals. 

♦tin-sane',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. sane.]  Not 
healthy;  unhealthy. 

“A  man  begotten  by  an  unsane  body.”  —Translation  of 
Plutarch’s  Morals. 

♦tin-san -gulne  (g;u  as  gw),  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  sanguine .1  Not  sanguine;  not  ardent, 
animated,  or  hopeful.  (Young:  Ocean,  xxi.) 

*fin-san'-I-t3T-?,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  English 
sanitary.]  Not  sanitary;  unhealthy;  paying  no 
attention  to  sanitation. 

“Any  grim  street  of  that  unsanitary  period.” — G.  Eliot: 
Middlemarch ,  ch..  xxiii. 
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*un-san'-I-tat-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
sanitated .]  Not  made  healthy  or  wholesome;  un¬ 
sanitary. 

“  Dealing  with  unsanitated  workrooms,  or,  as  he  called 
them,  sweating  dens.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*un-sapped',  a.  [Pref.  wn-(l),  and  Eng. sapped."] 
Not  sapped;  not  undermined  or  secretly  attacked. 

‘‘Unsapped  by  caresses.”— Sterne:  Sent.  Journey ;  Act  of 
Cnarity. 

*un-sat -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sated .] 
Not  sated ;  not  satisfied. 

‘‘Admiration,  feeding  at  the  eye. 

And  still  unsated.”  Cowper .-  Task,  i.  168. 

*un-sa-ti-a-bll'-l-t?,  *un-sa-ti-9,-ble-ness  (ti 

as  shl) ,  subst.  [Eng.  unsatiable ;  -ityx  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  insatiable ;  insatiability, 
insatiableness. 

“  Unsatiableness,  being  never  contented.” — Strype:  Ec- 
cles.  Mem.  (an.  1648). 

un-sa.-ti-9.-ble  (ti  as  shl),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  satiable.']  Not  satiable;  not  capable  of 
being  satiated ;  insatiable. 

“  Fulfill  their  unsatiable  lusts.” — Vires:  Instruct,  of 
Christian  Woman,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xii. 

*un-sa’-ti-9,-bl^  (ti  as  shl),  *un-sa-ty-a-bly, 
adv.  [Eng.  unsatiable) ;  -ly.]  In  an  unsatiable 
manner. 

“  That  he  unsatyably  brent  in  herconcupiscens.” — Bale: 
English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

un-sa'-ti-9te  (ti  as  shl),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  satiate.]  Not  satiate  or  satiated ;  insatiate, 
unsatisfied. 


un-sa'-vor-I-ness,  s.  [English unsavory ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unsavory. 

‘‘A  national  unsavoriness  in  any  people.” — Browne: 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  x. 

un-sa'-vor-f ,  fin-sa -vour-f ,  *un-sa-vour-ie, 

adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  savory.] 

1.  Not  savory;  not  pleasing  to  the  palate;  taste¬ 
less,  insipid. 

“  Unsavory  food.” — Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  401. 

2.  Having  an  ill  smell ;  fetid. 

“Some  may  emit  an  unsavory  odor.” — Browne:  Vul¬ 
gar  Errors,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  x. 

3.  Unpleasing,  offensive,  disgusting. 

“Thou  hast  the  most  unsavory  similes.” — Shakesp.: 
Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  2. 

un-say',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2) ,  and  Eng.  say.]  To 
recant,  recall,  or  withdraw  (what  has  been  said) ; 
to  retract. 

“  You  can  say  and  unsay  things  at  pleasure.” 

Goldsmith  •  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  y. 

un-scal'-9,-ble,  un-scale -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un¬ 
it).  and  Eng.  scalable,]  Not  scalable ;  not  possible 
to  be  scaled. 

“  Divided  by  unscalable  mountains.” — London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph. 

un-scale’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English  scale 
(1),  s.]  To  remove  scales  from  ;  to  divest  of  scales ; 
to  clear. 

“  Purging  and  unsealing  her  long-abused  sight.” — 
Milton:  Areopagitica. 

*un-scal  -j[,  a.  [Pref .  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  scaly.] 
Not  scaly ;  free  from  scales 


"  Unsatiate  of  my  woe  and  thy  desire.” 

Wyat:  The  Lover  forsaketh  his  unkind  Love. 

•un-sat-Is-fac  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
satisfaction.]  Want  or  absence  of  satisfaction; 
dissatisfaction ;  unsatisfactoriness. 

“  Their  transitoriness,  unsatis faction,  danger.” — Bp. 
Hall:  Of  Contentation,  §  16. 

un-sat-Is-f ac'-tor-I-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  unsatis¬ 
factory  ;  -ly.]  In  an  unsatisfactory  manner. 

“  The  system  of  tolls  acted  very  unsatisfactorily.”— - 
Brit.  Quart.  Review,  lvii.  (1873),  p.  197. 

un-sat-Is-fac -tor-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unsatis¬ 
factory ;  failure  to  give  satisfaction. 

“  The  unsatisfactoriness  and  barrenness  of  the  school, 
philosophy.” — Boyle:  Works,  iii.  (Pref.) 

un-sat-Is-f  ac’-tor-jf,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
satisfactory.]  Not  satisfactory ;  not  affording  sat¬ 
isfaction. 

“The  maritime  operations  of  the  year  were  more  «n- 
satisfactory  still.” — Macaulay:  Hist .  Eng.t  ch.  xiv. 

un-sat -is-f  I-9-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
satisfiable.]  Incapable  of  being  satisfied. 

“  Unsatisfied  and  unsatisfiable  passions.” — Paley:  Nat. 
Theol.,  ch.  xxvi. 

un-sat  -is-f led,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 

satisfied.] 

1.  Not  satisfied;  not  gratified  to  the  full;  not 
having  enough. 

“  The  restless,  unsatisfied  longing.” 

Longfellow:  Evangeline,  ii.  6. 

2.  Dissatisfied,  discontented ;  not  contented. 

“He  was  still  unsatisfied." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 

tviii. 

3.  Not  fully  informed  and  settled  in  opinion;  not 
convinced  or  fully  persuaded. 

“  Report  me  and  my  cause  aright 
To  the  unsatisfied."  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

4.  Not  paid;  unpaid. 

“That  one  half  which  is  unsatisfied.” 

Shakesp. :  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  ii.  1. 

*un-sat'-ls-fled-ness,  s.  [English  unsatisfied; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unsatisfied  or 
discontented. 

“To  give  you  an  account  of  our  unsatisfiedness.” — 
Boyle:  Works,  ii.  86. 

un-sat -Is-f y'-lng,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
satisfying.]  Not  satisfying ;  not  affording  full 
gratification,  as  of  appetite,  desire,  &c. ;  not  giving 
content  or  satisfaction. 

“Nor  is  fame  only  unsatisfying  in  itself.” — Addison: 
Spectator,  No.  256. 

*un-sat'-Is-fy-Ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unsatisfying ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unsatisfying. 

“That  they  do  so  understand  also  the  vanity  and  the 
unsatisfyingness  of  the  things  of  this  world.”— Bp.  Tay¬ 
lor:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  18. 

un-sa'-vor-I-ljf,  adv.  [Eng .  unsavory;  -ly.]  In 
an  unsavory  manner. 

"So  often  and  so  unsavorily  has  it  been  repeated.”— 
Milton  Animad.  on  Remonstranfs  Defence. 


“The  jointed  lobster  and  unscaly  soale.” 

Gay:  Trivia,  ii.  416. 

*un-scanned',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
scanned.]  Not  scanned;  not  measured;  not  com¬ 
puted. 

“The  harm  of  unscanned  swiftness.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

*un-scant’-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un- (1),  and  English 
scanted.]  Not  curtailed,  shortened,  or  abridged. 

“Unscanted  of  her  parts.” — Daniel:  Musophilus. 

*un-scap’-9-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  scape, 
and  suff.  -able.]  Impossible  to  be  escaped  from ; 
inevitable. 

“Unscapable,  or  that  might  not  be  fled.” — Wycliffe :  TFis- 
dom  xvii.  16. 

un-scared',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  scared.] 
Not  scared ;  not  frightened  or  terrified. 

“Unscared 

By  drunken  howlings.”  Coivper:  Task,  iv.  661. 

un-scar  red  ,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (l),  and  English 
scarred.]  Not  marked  with  a  scar  or  scars ;  hence, 
unwounded,  unhurt. 

“  Flanks  unscarred  by  spur  or  rod.” 

Byron.-  Mazeppa,  xvii. 

un-scatbed’,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
scathed.]  Not  scathed ;  not  injured ;  not  hurt ;  un¬ 
injured. 

“And  hopest  thou  hence  unscathed  to  go?” 

Scott:  Marmion,  vi.  14. 

un-scat -tered,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
scattered.]  Not  scattered,  dispersed,  or  dissipated. 

“The  armie  unscattered."  —  Elyot:  Governor,  bk.  i., 
ch.  ii. 

un-s§ep'-tered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
sceptered.]  Not  bearing  a  scepter ;  deprived  of  his 
scepter ;  dethroned,  unkinged. 

“  The  unsceptered  Lear 
Heaved  the  loud  sigh.” 

Poetry  of  the  Anti-jacobin,  p.  138. 

*un-schol’-ar,  *un-schol-er,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  scholar.]  Not  a  scholar ;  no  scholar. 

“I  tell  you  plainlye,  scholer  or  unscholer.” — Ascham: 
Toxophilus,  p.  88. 

un-sch.0r-9.r-ly,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
scholarly.]  Not  scholarly ;  not  scholarlike. 

*un-scho-las'-tic,  adj.  [Pref.  un- (1),  and  Eng. 
scholastic.]  Not  scholastic ;  not  bred  to  literature. 

“It  was  to  the  unscholastic  statesman  that  the  world 
owed  their  peace  and  liberties.” — Locke. 

un -schooled',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
schooled.]  Not  schooled  ;  not  taught ;  uneducated, 
illiterate. 

“They  were  (Paul  excepted)  the  rest,  ignorant,  poor, 
simple,  unschooled  and  unlettered  men.”— Hooker:  Eccles. 
Polity,  bk.  iv.,  §  14. 

*un-S9l’-on§e,  subst.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
science.]  The  absence  of  science  or  knowledge; 
ignorance. 

“  It  nis  not  onely  unscience.” — Chaucer:  Boecius,  bk.  v. 

un-s§l-en-tlf  ’-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
scientific.]  Not  scientific;  not  according  to  the 
rules  or  principles  of  science. 


b6il,  bdy;  p6ut,  jdwl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
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*un-scl§ -§5red,  *un-s9l§-§ared,  a.  [Pref.  un- 

(1)  ;  Eng.  scissor,  and  suff.  -ed.]  Not  cut  or  clipped; 
unshorn. 

“  Unscissor’d  shall  this  hair  of  mine  remain.” 

■  Shakesp. :  Pericles,  iii.  3. 

un-scor9hed',  *un-skorcht,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  scorched.]  Not  scorched;  not  touched  or 
affected  by  fire. 

“His  hand  ...  remained  unscorch’d.” 

Shakesp.  ■  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  8. 

un-sc6ured’,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
scoured.]  Not  scoured ;  not  cleaned  by  rubbing. 

“Like  unscour'd  armor.” 

Shakesp.;  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  8. 

un-scrat9hed',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
scratched.]  Not  scratched;  not  tom. 

“  To  save  unscratch’ d  your  city’s  threaten’d  cheeks.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  ii.  1. 

tin-screened',  adj.  [Prefix  un- (1),  and  English 

screened.] 

1.  Not  screened;  not  covered;  not  sheltered  or 
hidden. 

“  Exposed,  unscreened,  to  the  sun’s  refulgent  beams.” — 
Boyle. 

2.  Not  passed  through  a  screen;  not  sifted;  as, 
unscreened  coal. 

un-screw’  (ew  as  11),  *un-scrue,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un 

(2) ,  and  Eng.  screw.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  draw  a  screw  or  screws  from ;  to  un¬ 
fasten  by  untwisting  the  screws  of. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  loosen  ;  to  open. 

“They  can  the  cabinets  of  kings  unscrue.” 

Howell:  Verses.  (Pref .  to  Let. ) 
un-scrip -tp-ral,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
scriptural.]  Not  scriptural;  not  agreeable  to  the 
Scriptures  ;  not  warranted  by  the  authority  of  Holy 
Writ;  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  Scripture. 

“Manifestly  unscriptural,  false,  and  groundless.”  — 
Waterland:  Works,  ii.  6L 

un-scrip '-tu-r9l-l]f,  adv.  [Eng.  unscriptural; 
-ly.]  In  an  unscriptural  manner ;  not  according  to 
Scripture. 

un-scrfi'-py-lous,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
scrupulous.]  Not  scrupulous;  having  no  scruples 
of  conscience ;  unprincipled. 

“An  enlightened  adviser  and  an  unscrupulous  glare.” — 
Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

un-scrfi'-pu-lous-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  unscrupulous; 
-ly.]  In  an  unscrupulous  manner ;  without  scruple 
or  principle. 

un-scrfi'-pu-loiis-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unscrupulous ; 
-ness.]  The_  quality  or  state  of  being  unscrupulous ; 
want  of  principle. 

“The  unscrupulousness  of  the  enemy.” — London  Stand, 
ard. 

*un-scrfi'-ta-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
scrutable.]  Inscrutable. 

*un-sculp'-t(i-r9.1,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
sculptural.]  Not  conforming  to  the  canons  of 
sculpture  (q.  v.). 

“Some  of  his  sculptures  are  very  effective,  but  unsculp- 
tural.” — Athenaeum,  Jan.  27,  1883,  p.  128. 

*im-scut9h’-e&ned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
scutcheoned.]  Not  scutcheoned;  deprived  of  or  not 
having  a  scutcheon  ;  not  having  a  coat  of  arms, 
un-seal’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  seal,  v.] 

1.  To  remove  a  seal  or  seals  from ;  to  open  by 
breaking  the  seals  of. 

“His  letter  was  unsealed.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xiii. 

*2.  To  open  generally. 

•  “  Tardy  of  aid,  unseal  thy  heavy  eyes.” 

Dry  den:  Cock  and  Fox.  247. 
*3.  To  disclose ;  to  reveal. 

“  Secret  grief  unseals  the  fruitful  source.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xix.  190. 
un-sealed’,  *un-seel-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  sealed.] 

1.  Not  sealed;  not  stamped  with  a  seal;  hence, 
not  ratified,  not  confirmed,  not  sanctioned. 

“Your  oaths 

Are  words,  and  poor  conditions,  but  unseal’d.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well,  iv.  2. 

2.  Having  the  seal  or  seals  broken, 
un-seam',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  seam.] 

To  take  out  a  seam  ;  to  open  by  undoing  the  seams 
of ;  hence,  to  rip,  to  cut  open. 

“He  unseam'd  him  from  the  nape  to  the  chops.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  2. 

un-search'-a-ble,  *un-serch  a-ble,  adj.  &  s. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  searchable.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Not  searchable;  incapable  of  being 
searched  out ;  not  to  be  traced  or  searched  out , 
inscrutable,  mysterious. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  £ 
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*B.  As  subst. :  That  which  is  unsearchable  or  in- 
•fcru  table. 

“We  spend  too  much  of  our  time  and  pains  among 
infinites  and  unsear chables — Watts'  Logic,  pt.  i.,  oh.  vi., 

gh 

un-sear$h  -9,-ble-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  unsearch¬ 
able;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  un¬ 
searchable. 

“The  unsearchableness  of  God’s  ways.” — Bramhall: 
Answer  to  Hobbs. 

un-seargh'-a-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  unsearchable) ; 
- ly.)  In  an  unsearchable  manner ;  inscrutably. 

un-searghed',  *un-searcht,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  searched .]  Not  searched;  not  explored; 
not  closely  examined. 

“  His  house  in  reason  cannot  pass  unsearcht.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Lover’s  Progress,  iv. 

*un-sear$li’-ihg,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
searching.']  Not  searching  ;  not  investigating ;  not 
examining  closely. 

“Their  now  unsearching  spirit.” 

Daniel:  Musophilus. 

*un-sea§  -6n,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  sea¬ 
son.]  To  strike  or  affect  unseasonably  or  disagree¬ 
ably. 

1  un-sea§  -&n-£  ble,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng. 
seasonable.] 

1.  Not  seasonable ;  not  such  as  might  be  expected 
at  the  particular  season  ;  not  according  to  the  sea¬ 
son  or  time  of  year. 

i  “Unless  unseasonable  weather  drive  him  to  it.” — P. 
'Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xviii.,  ch.  vi. 

j  2.  Not  being  at  the  proper  season  or  time ;  ill- 
timed,  untimely. 

“At  any  unseasonable  instant  of  the  night.” — Shakesp.: 
Much  Ado,,  ii.  2. 

3.  Not  suited  to  the  time  or  occasion;  ill-timed; 
out  of  place. 

“These  reproaches  .  .  .  were  unseasonable.” — Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

4.  Notin  season ;  taken,  caught,  or  killed  out  of 
season,  and  therefore  unfit  for  food. 

“The  salmon  was  unseasonable." — London  Daily  Chron¬ 
icle. 

5.  Acting  or  interfering  at  improper  or  unsuita¬ 
ble  times. 

“Such  immodest  and  unseasonable  meddlers.” — Bar- 
row:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  3. 

un-sea§'-on-a-ble-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  unseason¬ 
able  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unseas¬ 
onable  or  out  of  season. 

“The  unseasonableness  and  moisture  of  the  weather.” — 
Holinshed:  Descr.  England,  bk.  iii. 

un-sea§  -on-ably,  adv.  [Eng.  unseasonable) ; 
-ly.]  In  an  unseasonable  manner ;  not  seasonably  ; 
at  an  improper  time;  not  agreeably  to  time  or 
season. 

“Seriousness  does  not  come  in  unseasonably.” — Addi¬ 
son:  Spectator,  No.  598. 

un  sea§'-oned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  seas¬ 
oned.] 

1.  Not  seasoned ;  not  made  fit  for  use  by  keeping ; 
as,  unseasoned  wood. 

2.  Not  inured  ;  not  accustomed  by  use  or  habit. 

3.  Not  qualified  by  use  or  experience;  unripe, 
nexperienced. 

“’Tis  an  unseasoned  courtier.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well,  i.  1. 

*4.  Unseasonable,  untimely,  ill-timed. 

“  These  unseasoned  hours.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Philaster,  ii. 

5.  Not  sprinkled  or  impregnated  with  seasoning 
or  relish ;  as,  unseasoned  meat. 

*6.  Irregular,  intemperate,  inordinate. 

“In  such  unseasonable  and  unseasoned  fashion.”— Hay¬ 
ward. 

un-seat',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  seat,  v.] 
To  remove  from  or  deprive  of  a  seat ;  as, 

(1)  To  throw  from  one’s  seat  on  horseback. 

“At  once  the  shock  unseated  him.” 

Cowper :  Task,  vi.  550. 

(2)  To  deprive  of  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons. 

“It  might  be  necessary  to  unseat  him;  but  the  whole 
influence  of  the  opposition  should  be  employed  to  pro¬ 
cure  his  re61ection.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

iin-sea-wor -thl-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unseaworthy; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unseaworthy. 

iin-sea-wor ’-thy,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (t),  and  English 
seaworthy.]  Not  seaworthy;  not  sufficiently 
equipped,  strong,  and  sound  in  every  part  to  be  sent 
to  sea. 

“The  ship  having  been  sent  to  sea  in  an  unseaworthy 
condition.” — Pall  Malt  Gazette,  Feb.  9,  1888. 


*un-sec  -6nd-ed,  a.  [Pref .  tt»-  (1) ,  and  English 
seconded.] 

1.  Not  seconded,  not  supported,  not  assisted. 
(See  extract  under  Uncountenanced.) 

2.  Not  exemplified  a  second  time. 

“  Strange  and  unseconded  shapes  of  worms  succeeded.” 
— Browne. 

*un-se'-cret,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  secret,  a.] 
Not  secret,  not  discreet,  not  close,  not  trusty. 

“We are  so  unsecret  to  ourselves.” 

Shakesp . :  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  2. 
*un-se  -cret,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  secret.] 
To  deprive  of  the  character  of  a  secret ;  to  disclose, 
to  reveal. 

“The  unsecreting  of  their  affairs  comes  not  from  them¬ 
selves.” — Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Counsel. 

im-sec-tar-I-an,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
sectarian.]  Not  sectarian  ;  not  intended  or  used  to 
promote  any  particular  sect ;  not  characterized  by 
peculiarities  or  narrow  prejudices  of  any  sect. 

“  His  services  to  middle-class  schools  and  unsectarian 
elementary  education.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Feb.  1, 1888. 

If  Some  religious  bodies  figure  in  the  returns  as 
Unsectarian.  They  do  not  constitute  a  separate 
sect. 

un-sec-tar'-i-an-i§m,  s.  [English  unsectarian ; 
-ism,.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unsectarian; 
freedom  from  sectarianism. 

*un-sec-U-lar,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
secular .]  Not  secular;  not  worldly. 

un-sec'-u-lar-Ize,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
secularize .]  To  render  unsecular;  to  detach  from 
secular  things  ;  to  alienate  from  the  world;  to  de¬ 
vote  to  sacred  uses. 

*un-se-ciire',  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
secure.]  Not  secure,  not  safe  ;  insecure. 

“  To  settle  first  what  was  unsecure  behind  him.” — Mil- 
ton:  Hist.  Eng.,  bk.  ii. 

un-se-ciired  ,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
secured.]  Not  secured;  not  protected  or  provided 
for  by  security. 

“Showing  unsecured  liabilities  £5,847  16s.  10d.,  and 
assets  nil.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

*un-sed'-en-tar-y,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
sedentary.]  Not  sedentary  ;  active,  busy. 

“The  unsedevtary  master’s  hand 
Was  busier.”  Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 

un-se-du§ed’,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
seduced .]  Not  seduced;  not  drawn  aside  from  the 
path  of  virtue  ;  not  corrupted. 

“  Unshaken,  unseduced,  unterrified.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 
*un-seed-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  seeded.] 

1.  Not  seeded,  not  sown  with  seed;  unsown. 

“ The  unseeded  and  unfurrow’d  soil.” 

Cowper:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  ix. 

2.  Not  having  or  bearing  seed,  as  a  plant. 

*un-see  -Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  seeing.] 

Not  seeing;  wanting  the  power  of  vision;  blind. 
“When  to  unseeing  eyes  thy  shade  shines  so.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  43. 

*un-seel',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  seel.]  To 
open,  as  the  eyes  of  a  hawk  that  have  been  seeled; 
to  lighten ;  to  restore  sight  to. 

“Are  your  eyes  yet  unseel’d?” 

Ben  Jonson:  Catiline,  i.  1. 

*un-seem',  v.  i.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  seem.] 
Not  to  seem. 

“  So  unseeming  to  confess  receipt.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  i.  1. 

un-seem'-Ing,  *un-sem-ynge,  adj.  [Pref.  un¬ 
it),  and  Eng.  seeming .]  Unbeseeming,  unbecom¬ 
ing;  unseemly. 

“  Cutte  out  of  the  mynde  superfluous  and  vnsemynge 
desyres.” — Udall:  Romainss  xii. 

un-seem'-ll-ness,  *un-seme-li-nes,  s.  [Eng. 
unseemly;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unseemly ;  uncomeliness,  impropriety,  indecorum, 
indecency. 

“With  shameles  crauinges  &  vnsemelines.” — Udall: 
2  Thess.  iii. 

un-seem-ly,  *un-seme-ly,  *un-sem-ly,  adj.  & 
adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  seemly.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Not  seemly  ;  not  such  as  beseems  the 
person,  time,  or  place ;  unbefitting,  unbecoming. 
{Longfellow:  Hiawatha,  xii.) 

B.  As  adv.:  In  an  unseemly  manner;  unbecom¬ 
ingly.  {Milton:  P.  L.,x.  155.) 

un-seen',  *un-seyne,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (l),and 
Eng.  seen.] 

1.  Not  seen,  not  discovered. 

“  Be  Yarrow  stream  unseen,  unknown.” 

Wordsworth:  Yarrow  Unvisited,  1803. 

2.  Invisible,  indiscoverable. 


*3.  Unskilled,  inexperienced. 

“  He  was  not  unseen  in  the  affections  of  the  court,  but 
had  not  reputation  enough  to  reform  it.” — Clarendon. 

IT  Theunseen:  That  which  is  unseen  ;  specifically, 
the  world  of  spirits ;  the  hereafter. 

*un-seize',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  seize.] 
To  release ;  to  let  go  of. 

“He  at  the  stroke  unseiz’d  me.” — Tuke:  Advent,  of  Five 
Hours,  iii. 

un-seized  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  seized.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Not  seized,  not  apprehended,  not 
taken.  {Dry den:  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  258.) 

2.  Law:  Not  possessed;  not  put  in  possession; 
as,  unseized  of  land. 

un-sel’-dom,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sel¬ 
dom.]  Not  seldom;  not  infrequently;  not  rarely; 
sometimes. 

un-sel’-f  Ish,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  selfish.] 
Not  selfish  ;  not  influenced  by  or  arising  from  self¬ 
ishness. 

“  The  personal  benefit  and  present  reward  of  kind 
unselfish  benevolence.” — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

*un-se'-li-ness,  ••’un-se-li-ness,  s.  [Eng. unsely  ; 
-ness.]  Misery,  wretchedness. 

“What  unseliness  is  established.”— Chaucer:  Boecius,  iv. 
*un-se  -ly,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English  sely.] 
Unhappy,  unlucky. 

“Thilke  unsely  jolife  wo.” — Gower:  C.  A.,  i. 
*un-sem-In-ared,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Latin 
semen  (genit.  seminis)  =seed.]  Destitute  of  seed  oi 
sperm  ;  destitute  or  deprived  of  virility  ;  impotent, 
castrated.  {Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  5.) 

*im-sensed  .  *un-senced,  a.  [Pref.  un-{\) ;  Eng. 
sens{e),  and  surf,  -ed.]  Destitute  of  sense  or  mean¬ 
ing  ;  senseless,  meaningless. 

"They  tell  you  the  scripture  is  but  a  dead  letter, 
unsenced  character,  words  without  sence  or  unsenced.”— 
Bp.  Taylor:  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  pt.  ii. ,  bk.  i.,  §  2. 

*un-sens-I-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un- { 1),  and  English 
sensible.]  Not  sensible;  not  capable  of  feeling ;  in¬ 
sensible. 

“A  sacramentell  sygne  unsensible.” — Sir  T.  More: 
Works,  p.  1332. 

un-sen  - su-al-ize  (or  su  as  shu),  v.  t.  [Pref. 
un-  (2),  and  Eng.  sensualize.]  To  purify;  to  ele¬ 
vate  from  the  dominion  of  the  senses. 

“By  sensual  wants, 

Unsensualized  the  mind.” 

Coleridge:  Religious  Musings. 
un-sent',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sent.]  Not 
sent,  not  despatched,  not  transmitted. 

“He  should  send  for  all  the  council  that  remained 
unsent  abroad.” — Strype:  Eccles.  Mem.;  Edward  VI.,  bk.  i., 
ch.  xxi. 

IT  Unsent  for:  Not  called,  invited,  or  commanded 
to  attend. 

“  Somewhat  of  weighty  consequence  brings  you  here  so 
often,  and  unsent  for." — Dryden. 

un-sen -ten§ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

sentenced.] 

1.  Not  sentenced ;  not  under  sentence. 

*2.  Not  definitely  pronounced. 

“The  divorce  being  yet  unsentenced.” — Heylin:  Refor¬ 
mation,  ii.,  §  1. 

*un-sen'-tient  (t  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
En  g.  sentient.]  Not  sentient;  not  having  feeling, 
sense,  or  perception. 

“We  may  admit  a  sentient  composed  of  unsentient 
parts.” — Search:  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

*un-sen-tl-ment-al,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  sentimental.]  Not  sentimental;  matter-of- 
fact. 

un-sep-ar-a-ble,  *un-sep-er-a-ble,  a.  [Pref. 

un-  (1),  and  Eng.  separable.]  Not  separable;  not 
incapable  of  being  separated ;  inseparable. 

“  Friends  now  fast  sworn, 

Who  twine  as  ’twere  in  love 

Unseparable.”  Shakesp.;  Coriolanus,  iv.  4. 

*un-sep'~ar-a-biy,  adv.  [Eng.  unseparab{le) ; 
-ly.)  Inseparably. 

“Joining  them  unseparably .” — Milton:  Tetrachordon. 
un-sep -ar-at-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
separated.]  Not  separated  ;  not  parted. 

“To  retain  th’  unseparated  soul.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  x.  585. 
tun-sep-ul-chred,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
sepulchered .]  Not  sepulcnered;  not  buried  in  a 
sepulcher;  unburied. 

“  Unsepulchred  they  roam’d.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iii.  63. 
*un-se-ques  -tered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
sequestered. )  N ot  sequestered  ;  not  reserved ;  frank, 
open. 

“  His  unsequestered  spirit  so  supported  him.” — Fuller: 
Church  History,  XI.  iii.  4. 
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*un-served',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  served.'] 

1.  Not  served;  not  worshiped. 

“The  law  is  love,  and  God  unserved.” 

Gower.-  C.  A.,  iiL 

2.  Not  attended  to  ;  not  duly  performed. 

“Leave  the  sacraments  unserved.” — Sir  T.  More ■  Works. 

p.  496. 

*un-ser'-vige,s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  service.] 
Want  of  service  ;  idleness,  neglect. 

“You  t ax  us  for  unservice.” — Massinger:  Pari,  of  Love, 

i.  6. 

un-ser  -vige-g-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
serviceable.]  Not  serviceable;  not  fit  for  service; 
not  bringing  advantage,  use,  profit,  or  convenience  ; 
useless. 

“A  most  unwilling  and  unserviceable  accomplice.” — 
Macaulay :  Mist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

*un-ser'-vige-g-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unservice¬ 
able  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unser¬ 
viceable  ;  uselessness. 

“Minding  us  of  its  insufficiency  and  unserviceableness 
to  the  felicity  of  a  mortal  creature.” — Barrow:  Sermons, 
vol.  iii.,  ser.  14. 

*un-ser-vige-ably,  adv.  [English  unservice¬ 
able);  -ly.]  Not  in  a  serviceable  manner. 

“Lie  idly  and  unserviceably  there.” — Woodward:  Nat¬ 
ural  History. 

un-set',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  set.] 

1.  Not  set;  not  placed. 

“Nothing  unset  down.” — Hooker:  Eccles.  Politie,  bk.  iiL, 
11  §■ 

2.  Not  planted. 

“And  many  maiden  gardens,  yet  unset.” 

Shakesp. .-  Sonnet  16. 

3.  Not  set,  as  a  broken  limb. 

“An  unset  bone  is  better  than  a  bone  so  ill  set  that  it 
must  be  broken  again.” — Fuller:  Worthies;  General. 

*4.  Not  sunk  below  the  horizon. 

*5.  Not  settled,  fixed,  or  appointed. 

“For  all  day  meten  men  at  unset  steven.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,526. 

un-set'-tle,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
settle.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  change  from  a  settled  state ;  to  make  no 
longer  fixed,  settled,  established,  or  steady ;  to 
make  uncertain  or  fluctuating;  to  unhinge,  to 
shake,  to  disturb. 

“  Unsettling  the  faith  of  ingenuous  youth.” — Brit.  Quart¬ 
erly  Review,  lvii.,  p.  68  (1873). 

*2.  To  move  from  one  place  to  another ;  to  remove. 

“As  big  as  he  was,  did  there  need  any  great  matter  to 
unsettle  him?” — L’ Estrange. 

*3.  To  disorder,  to  derange,  to  make  mad. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  become  unsettled  ;  to  give  way ; 
to  be  disordered. 

“His  wits  to  begin  to  unsettle.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iii.  4. 

un-set -tied  (le  as  el).  *unsetled,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  settled.  ] 

1.  Not  fixed  in  resolution;  not  determined;  not 
decided;  unsteady  or  wavering;  undecided,  hesi¬ 
tating. 

“To  all  of  this  unsettled  character.” — Seeker:  Sermons, 
vol.  ii.,  ser.  18. 

2.  Unhinged,  disturbed,  troubled,  agitated;  not 
calm  or  composed. 

“The  best  comforter  to  an  unsettled  fancy.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  V. 

3.  Disturbed ;  not  peaceful  or  quiet. 

“The  government  of  that  kingdom  had  .  .  .  been 
in  an  unsettled  state.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

4.  Displaced  from  a  fixed  or  permanent  position. 

5.  Not  having  the  lees  or  dregs  deposited ;  muddy, 
roily  ;  as,  unsettled  liquor. 

6.  Having  no  fixed  or  permanent  place  or  abode. 

“To  behold  the  arke  of  the  Lord’s  couenant  unsettled.” 

— Hooker:  Eccles.  Politie,  bk.  ii.,  §  6. 

7.  Having  no  inhaoitants ;  not  occupied  ;  uncolo¬ 
nized;  as,  unsettled  lands. 

8.  Not  adjusted;  not  liquidated ;  unpaid;  as,  an 
unsettled  account. 

9.  Not  arranged;  not  adjusted;  not  accommo¬ 
dated  ;  as,  The  dispute  is  still  unsettled. 

10.  Unequal;  not  regular;  changeable. 

“  The  most  unsettled  and  unequable  seasons  in  most 
countries.” — Bentley:  Sermons. 

un-set  -tled-ness  (le  as  $1),  s.  [Eng.  unsettled; 

•7l€-SS.\ 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unsettled ;  irres¬ 
olution,  indecision,  uncertainty. 

“By  the  ignorance  and  instability  or  unsettledness  of 
foolish  people.” — Bishop  Taylor:  Dissuasive  from  Popery, 
pt.  ii.,  §  2. 


2.  Want  of  fixity ;  changeableness. 

“  For  all  their  unsettledness  the  sun  strikes  them  with 
a  direct  and  certain  beam.” — South. 

un-set  -tle-ment  (le  as  gl),s.  [Eng.  unsettle ; 
•went.]  « 

1.  The  act  of  rendering  unsettled. 

2.  The  state  of  being  unsettled. 

“There  is  a  great  unsettlement  of  mind  and  corruption 
of  manners.” — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  17. 

*un-sev-gn,  v.  trans.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
seven.]  To  make  no  longer  seven  ;  to  reduce  from 
the  number  of  seven  to  a  less  number.  ( Special 
coinage.) 

“To  unseven  the  sacraments  of  the  Church  of  Rome.” — 
Fuller:  Church  Hist.,  XI.  ii.  9. 

*un-se-vere',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  severe.] 
Not  severe  ;  not  harsh  ;  not  cruel. 

“A  less  prudent  and  unsevere  refreshment.” — Bp.  Tay¬ 
lor:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  22. 

un-sev'-ered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
severed.]  Not  severed,  parted,  or  divided. 

“  Like  unsevered  friends.” 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  iii.  2. 

un-sew'  (ew  as  6),  *un-sow',  v.  t.  [Pref.  im:  (2), 
and  Eng.  sew.]  To  undo  what  is  sewn ;  to  unstitch, 
to  nnseam  ;  to  rip  a  cover  from  or  off. 

“  Unsowed  was  the  body  soone, 

As  he  that  knewe  what  was  to  doone.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  viii. 

un-sewn’  (ew  as  6),  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
sewn.]  Unstitched. 

“The  inner  flap  had  become  unsewn  at  the  bottom.” — 
London  Daily  Chronicle. 

un-sex  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2) ,  and  Eng.  sea;.]  To 
deprive  of  sex  or  of  the  qualities  of  the  sex  to 
which  one  belongs  ;  to  transform  in  respect  of  sex  ; 
usually  to  deprive  of  the  qualities  of  a  woman  ;  to 
unwoman. 

“All  you  spirits 

That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unsex  me  here.” 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  i.  5. 

un-shac  -kle,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
shackle .]  To  set  free  from  shackles  ;  to  unfetter  ;  to 
loose  from  bonds  ;  to  set  free  from  restraint. 

“A  laudable  freedom  of  thought  unshackles  their 
minds.” — Addison. 

un-shac'-kled  (le  as  gl),  a.  [Pref.  wn-  (1),  and 
Eng.  shackled .]  Not  shackled  ;  free  from  restraint. 

“To  perceive  his  own  unshackled  life.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

un-shad'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un  (1),  and  Eng.  shaded.] 

1.  Not  shaded;  not  darkened  or  overspread  with 
shade  or  gloom. 


“  Faire  as  unshaded  light,  or  as  the  day 
In  its  first  birth.”  Davenant:  To  the  Queen. 

2.  Not  having  shades  or  gradations  of  color,  as  a 
picture. 

*un-shad-ow-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  English 
shadow ;  -able.]  Incapable  of  being  shown  even  in 
shadow. 

“Absolutely  inimitable  and  unshadowable.” — Bp.  Rey¬ 
nolds. 

un-shad  -owed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
shadowed.] 

1.  Lit.:  Not  shadowed;  not  clouded,  darkened, 
or  obscured. 


“  Unscanted  of  her  parts,  unshadowed 
In  any  darkened  point.” 

Daniel:  Musophilus. 

2.  Fig. ;  Free  from  gloom  or  unhappiness. 

“  Give  himself  up  to  unshadowed  enjoyment.” — Cassell’s 
Sat.  Journal,  March  10,  1888. 


un-shak-g-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
shakable.]  Incapable  of  being  shaken.  {Lit.  or 

fig-) 

“His  great  individual  peculiarity  was  unshakable  de¬ 
termination.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*un-shaked',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  shaked 
=shaken.]  Unshaken. 


“Keep  unshaked 

That  temple.”  Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  ii.  1. 
iin-snak  -gn,  *un-shak'-gned,  adj.  [Pref.  un- 
(l),andEn g.  shaken;  shakened .] 

1.  Not  shaken  ;  not  agitated  ;  not  caused  to  shake. 
“Which  now,  like  fruit  unripe,  sticks  on  the  tree; 

But  fall,  unshaken,  when  they  mellow  be.”  . 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 


2.  Not  shaken  or  moved  in  resolution;  firm, 
teady.  —  ,  „ 

“A  firm,  unshaken,  uncorrupted  soul. 


Thnrnantr  •  Winter.  33: 


*un-sha-kle,  v.  t.  [Unshackle.] 
un-shale',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  shale.] 
To  strip  the  husk  or  shale  of ;  hence,  to  expose,  to 
disclose. 


*un-shamed’,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
shamed.]  Not  shamed;  not  ashamed;  unabashed. 
{Dry den:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  741.) 

*un-shame  -faged,  *un-shame-fast,  a.  [Pref. 
un-(l),and  English  shamefaced,  shamefast.]  Not 
shamefaced;  wanting  in  modesty;  impudent. 

“  By  vehemencie  of  affection  be  made  unshamefast.” — 
Sir  J.  Cheeke:  The  Hurt  of  Sedition. 

*un-shame'-faged-ness,  *un-shame-fast-nes, 
*un-shame-fast-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  unshame  faced, 
unshamefast ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unshamefaced ;  impudence. 

“  For  the  lacke  of  maners  in  the  state  of  a  lord  ingen- 
dreth  unshamefastnesse  in  him.” — Golden  Boke,  ch.  xiv. 

*un-shame'-fast-l^,  *un-schame-fast-li,  adv. 
[Eng.  unshamefast;  -ly.]  Without  shame;  boldly. 

“  A  wickid  man  maketh  Bad  his  cheer  unschamefastli." 
— Wyclijfe:  Proverbs  xxi.  9. 

*un-shape’,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  shape.] 
To  deprive  of  shape  ;  to  throw  out  of  regular  form ; 
to  disorder. 

“This  deed  unshapes  me  quite.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  4. 

tin-shaped',  a.  [Pref.un-  (1),  and  Eng.  shaped.] 
Having  no  shape  ;  shapeless,  formless,  confused. 

“  The  unshaped  use  of  it  doth  move 
The  hearers.”  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

un-shape’-ljf,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
shapely.]  Not  of  regular  shape;  deformed,  mis¬ 
shapen. 

un-shap-gn,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
shapen .] 

1.  Misshapen,  deformed,  shapeless. 

“This  unshapen  earth  we  now  inhabit,  is  the  form  it 
was  found  in  when  the  waters  had  retired.” — Burnet: 
Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  Uncreated. 

“  Unshapen  fader — unshapen  son  is.” 

Athanasian  Creed,  in  Hickes’  Thesaurus,  i.  234. 

un-shared',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  shared.] 
Not  shared;  not  participated  in  or  enjoyed  in 
common. 

“T’  impart  a  joy,  imperfect  while  unshared.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ix. 

un-sharp -gned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
sharpened.)  Not'  sharpened;  not  made  acute  or' 
sharp. 

“  Unsharpened  by  revenge  and  fear.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  i.  5. 

un-shaf-tered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
shattered.]  Not  shattered  or  broken  to  pieces. 

“How  can  that  brittle  stuff  escape  unshatteredf” — Bp-.. 
Hall:  Ser.  on  Ps.  lxviii.  30. 

un-shav'-gn,  a.  [Pref.  itn-j(l),  and  Eng.  shaven.] 
Not  shaved;  not  cut.  ( Browne :  Vulgar  Errors, 
bk.  v.,  ch.  xxi.) 

un-sheath',  un-sheathe',  v.  t.  [Prefix  un-  (2)* 
and  Eng.  sheath .] 

1.  To  take  or  draw  from  its  sheath  or  scabbard. 

“He  who  ne’  er  unsheathed  a  sword.” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  iv.  19. 

*2.  To  set  free  from  or  as  from  a  case. 

“  A  harmful  knife,  that  thence  her  soul  unsheath’d 

Of  that  polluted  prison  where  it  breath’d.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,724. 

IT  To  unsheathe  the  sword:  To  make  war. 

un-shed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  shed.] 

1.  Not  shed ;  not  spilt. 

“  Charged  with  unshed  tears.” — Byron:  Dream,  v. 

*2.  Not  parted  ;  uncombed. 

“  Uncomb’d,  uncurl’d,  and  carelessly  unshed.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  vii.  40. 

un-Shell',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  shell.] 

1.  To  take  out  of  the  shell ;  to  deprive  of  a  shell ; 
to  shell. 

2.  To  give  birth  to. 

“  None  .  .  .  that  ever  Yarmouth  unshelled  or  ingen- 
dred.” — Nashe:  Lenten  Stuffe. 

3.  To  release. 

“There  I  remained  [concealed]  till  the  housemaid’s 
sweetheart,  who  was  a  carpenter,  unshelled  me.” — Dickens: 
Sketches  by  Boz;  Watkins  Tottle. 

*iin-shelled  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
shelled.]  Not  protected  or  covered  with  a  shell; 
newly  hatched. 

“O’er  her  unshelled  brood  the  murmuring  ring-dove 
sits  not  more  gently.” — Sheridan:  Pizarro,  iv.  1. 

un-shel'-tered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
sheltered .]  Not  sheltered;  not  screened;  not  pro¬ 
tected  from  danger  or  annoyance;  unprotected. 

“  From  the  barren  wall’s  unshelter’d  end.” 

Wordsworth:  Evening  Walk. 


b<5il,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-clan,  -tian  =  shg.ii.  -tion, 


gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  —  f. 
-sion  =  shun;  tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =bgl,  rtgl. 


unshent 
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*fin-shent',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  shent .] 
shent,  not  ruined,  not  destroyed,  not  spoiled, 
me&disgraced. 

"We  scape  unshent,  if  they  were  done  in  love.” 

Davies .-  Holy  Roode,  p.  25. 

■'^lUHSher’-iff,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  sher¬ 
iff.]  To  remove  from  the  office  of  sheriff. 

“He- was -soon  unsheriffed  by  the>  king's  death.” — Fuller: 
'Worthies;  Stent. 

*uan3he4te,  v.  t.  [Unshut.] 

un^shewn  (ew  as  6),  a.  [Unshows?,] 

*un-shield  -ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (3)),:  and  English 
shielded .]  Not  shielded ;  not  covered,  protected,  or 
defended. 

“  [He]  scornful  offer’d  his  unshielded  sf«fov’v 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  Xii. 

-SL-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng,  shift ; 
-able.]  .Shiftless,  helpless. 

“How  unshiftable  are  they.” — Ward:  Sermons,  p.  GT. 

fin-ship’,  *un-shyp,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
ship.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  take  out  of  a  ship  or  other 
watercraft. 

“Tyll  al  hys-cariage  was  unshypped." — Berners Frois¬ 
sart;  Cronyele,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ccxviii. 


fiii-sbrdud  ,  v.  t.  (Prefix  wp  (2),  and  English 
shroud.]  To  remove  tM  Shroud!  or  covering  from ; 
to  uncover,  to  unveil,  to  disclose.- 

“At  length  the  piercing  sun  Ms  hea'rfies  unshrouds." 

P.  Fletcher:  Purple  Island,  xii. 

fin-shrubbed’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i);  Eng.  shrub , 
and  suff.  -ed.l  Not  planted  with  shrubs  ;  bare  or 
destitute  of  shrubs. 

“  My  bosky  acres  and  my  unshrubbed  down/' 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  iv.  X 

♦fin-Shfin'-na-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  shun, 
and  suff.  -able.]  Incapable  of  being  shunned-  or 
avoided ;  inevitable. 

“'Tig  destiny  unshunnable,  like  death.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello ,  ill.  3. 

*uU-shunned,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
shunned.] 

1.  Not  shunned  or  avoided. 

2.  Unsbunnable,  inevitable. 

“An  unsfmnn’d  cor, sequence.” — Shakesp .:  Measure  for 
Measure,  iii.  2'. 

un-shut',  a.  [Prei.mi-  (1),  and  Eng.  shut.]  Not 
shut;  open. 

“  Safi1  and.  sail1  with  nmh-ut  eye 
ltound-  the  world  forever  and  aye.” 

M.  Arnold:  Forsaken  Merman. 


2.  Naut .  :  To  remove  from  the  place  where  it  is 
fixed  or  fitted. 


“Should  often  require  to  unship  the  mast.” — Field,  Dec. 
17,  1887. 

un-shiv  -ered,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
shivered.]  Not  shivered;  not  broken  into  shivers. 

'“Our  glasse  can  never  touch  unshivered.” 

Bp.  Hall:  Satires,  v.  3. 

un-Shocked',  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
•hocked.]  Not  shocked,  not  disgusted,  not  offended. 

“Who  can,  unshock’d,  behold  the  cruel  eye  ?” 

Thomson:  Liberty. 

un-Shod’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  shod.]  Not 
shod ;  having  no  shoes. 

“  With  unshod  feet  they  yet  securely  tread.” 

Cowper:  To  an  Afflicted  Protestant  Lady. 

fin-sh6e  ,tun-shoo,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
shoe ,  c.]  To  deprive  of  a  shoe  or  shoes. 

nnshoe-the-horse,  s. 


Botany : 

1.  Moonwort  {Botrychium  lunar ia). 

"Moonwort  is  an  herb  which  they  say  will  open  locks  and 
unshoo  such  horses  as  tread  upon  it.” — Culpeper  in  Brit¬ 
ten  <£■  Holland. 


2.  Hippocrepis  comosa.  The  English  name  was 
given  because  the  legumes  are  shaped  like  a  horse¬ 
shoe,  and  were  popularly  believed  to  be  able  to  un¬ 
shoe  horses.  {Prior.) 

♦un-shOQk',  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  skoofc.} 
Not  shaken ;  unshaken. 

“  Thou  stand’ st  unshook  amidst  a  bursting  world.” 

Pope:  Satires.  (Prol.) 

♦fin-shored',  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  shore 
(2) ,  v.]  Not  shored  or  propped  up ;  unsupported. 

fin-shorn  ,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  shorn.] 
Not  shorn,  not  sheared,  not  clipped.  {Scott:  Lady 
of  the  Lake,  i.  26.) 

fin-short  -ened,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
shortened.]  Not  shortened ;  not  made  shorter. 

fin-shot',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  shot,  s.] 

1.  Not  shot ;  not  struck  or  hit  with  a  shot.  ( Wal¬ 
ter  :  Night  Piece.) 

2.  Not  discharged,  as  a  shot. 

un-shot’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  shot,  v.] 
To  take  or  draw  the  shot  or  ball  out  of ;  as,  to 
unsliot  a  gun. 

♦un-shout',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  shout.] 
To  recall  what  is  done  by  shouting. 

“ Unshout  the  noise  that  banished  Marcius.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  v.  4. 


*fin-sh<5w"-ered,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
thowered.]  Not  watered  by  showers. 

“ Unshowered  grass.” — Milton:  Nativity. 

fin-shown’ ,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  shown.] 
Not  shown  ;  not  exhibited.  {Shakesp . :  Ant.  and 
Cleop.,  iii.  6.) 

♦fin-shrined',  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
shrined.]  Not  enshrined;  not  deposited  in  a 
shrine. 

fin-shrink  -Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  .and  English 
shrinking.]  Not  shrinking ;  not  recoiling  ;  not  fall¬ 
ing  back ;  undaunted. 

“  With  unshrinking  crest.” 

Moore:  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan. 


fin-shriv'-en,  ♦un-shrive,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  shriven.]  Not  shriven. 

“Though  all  ther  parishe  die  unshrive." 

Plowman's  Tale. 


un-shut',  Um-shette1,  v-  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  shut,  v.]  To' open  ;4  to-  tisrow  open. 

“He  the  d-ar e-unshette.” — (tower:  C.  A.,  vi. 
un-shut -ter,  v.  t.  [Frefi  ww-  (2),  and  Eng.  shut¬ 
ter.]  To  take  down  or  put  back-  the  shutters  of. 

“He  unshuttered  the  little  lattice-w-iradow.” — T.  Huglhes: 
Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,,  ch.  xvii. 

♦un-shy,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (I)),.  asntd  Eng.  shy,  a.] 
Not  shy;  confident.  {Richardson*::  Clarissa,  ii.  50.) 

♦fin-sick',  *un-sieke,  a.  [Pref-tm-  (1),  and  Eng-, 
sick.]  Not  sick,  ailing,  diseasedy  or  disordered. 

“Hole  and  unsike,.  right  wet  at  ease.” 

CHxnecer:  Dreme. 

un-sic-ker,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sicker.] 
Not  sure;  unsure,  unsteady.  ( Scotch 4 

“  Oh !  flickering,  feeble,  and  unsieker.” 

Burns .-  Poem  on  Life. 

un-sift  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and-  Eng.  sifted.] 

1.  Not  sifted;  not  separated' by  a; sieve. 

“  Grist  unsifted.” — Cowper:  Taek,  vk  108. 

*2.  Not  tried,  untried,  unprovedv 

“  Unsifted  in  such  perilous  circumstance.” 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

fin-sighed  {gh  silent),  a/..  [Pref..  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
sighed.]  Not  sighed  (for). 

“  The  past  unsigh’d  for,. and  the  future=sure.” 

Wordsworth:  Loadamia. 

un-sight  {gh  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (IK  and  Eng. 
sight.]  Without  sight;  not  seeing  or  examining. 
Only  occurring  in  the  phrase,  “unsigh-t,  unseen  ”= 
unseen ;  as,  to  buy  a  thing  unsight ,  unseen^to  buy 
it  without  seeing  it. 

“  To  subscribe,  unsight,  unseen.” 

Butler:  Hudibras.  Iv  iii.  625. 

*un-Sight -9,-hle  {gh  silent) ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  { 1) ; 
Eng.  sight,  and  suff.  -able.]  Invisible.  (' Wycliffe.) 

fin-sight  -ed  {gh  silent),  a,  [Pref.  ten*  (1),  and 
Eng.  sighted.] 

*1.  Not  sighted ;  not  seen ;  invisible. 

"  Still  present  with  us,  though  unsighted," 

Suckling:  Song. 

2.  Having  lost  the  sight  or  view  of  anything. 
(Coursing.) 

“ - getting  unsighted  at  a  hedge-,  was  beaten.” — Field, 

Dec.  24,  1887. 

un-sight'-li-ness  {gh  silent),  s.  [Eng. unsightly ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unsightly; 
unpleasantness  to  the  sight ;  ugliness,  deformity. 

“The  unsightliness  in  the  legs  may  be  helped'  by  wear- 
ing  a  laced  stocking.” — Wiseman:  Surgery. 

un-sight  -ly  (gh  silent),  adj ,  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  sightly.]  Unpleasant  to  the  sight;  ugly,  de¬ 
formed.  {Cowper:  Hope,  426.) 

♦iin-sig-nif  -i-cant,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
significant.]  Not  significant;  having  no  meaning 
or  importance ;  insignificant. 

“A  kind  of  voice  not  altogether  articulate  and  unsignij U 
cant.” — P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  527. 

♦un-slg-nlf-i-cant-l?,  adv.  [Eng. unsignificant; 
-ly.]  Insignificantly;  without  any  meaning  or 
signification. 

“The  temple  .  .  .  might  now  not  unsignificantly  be  set 
open.” — Milton:  Areopagitica. 

♦un-sim’-ple,  adj .  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
simple.]  Not  simple ;  not  natural ;  affected. 

un-slm-pli§  -i-t?,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
simplicity.]  Want  of  simplicity;  artfulness,  cun¬ 
ning. 


♦fin-sin’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-'  (2),-  and  Efig.  sin.]  To 
deprive  of  sinful  character  or  fiatttfdf  to  cause  to 
be  no  sin. 

“When  a  sin  is  past,  grief  may  les.Ssu  it,  but  b-F,  unsin 
it.” — Feltham:  Resolves,  pt.  i.,  res.  89. 

un-sin-$ere’,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),-  and  Eng,  sin- 
C6J*6*1 

1.  Not  sincere;  not  faithful;  insincere-. 

“And  can  I  donbt,  my  charming  maid. 

As  unsincere,  what  you  have  said?” 

Cowper:  To  Delia. 

*2.  Not  genuine ;  impure,  adulterated. 

"Chymical  preparations,  which  I  have  found  vmsine 
cere.” — Boyle. 

♦3.  Not  sound ;  not  solid. 

♦fin-singer -i-ty,  *fin-sin-9ere -ness,s.  [Eng 

unsincere  ]  -ity,  -ness.]'  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unsincere ;  waist  of  sincerity ;  insincerity ; 
impurity. 

“A  spirit  of  sea  salt  may,  without  arty  wn  sincerity,  be 
so  prepared  as  to  dissolve'  the-  body  of-  Grade  gold.” — 
Boyle:  Works,  p.  350. 

♦fin-sim’-ew  (ewas  u),  v.  t.  [Prefi.  urn-  (2),  and 
Eng.  sinew.]  To  relax  the  sinews  of  ;  to>  deprive  of 
strength,  i»ight,  firmness,  energy,  or  vigor. 

“  This  skull  wherewith  you  have  so  cun  man  g  been, 
Unsinews  all  your  pow’rs.”  Daniel:  Musophilus. 

♦fim-sin -ewed  (ew  as  u),  codj.  [Pref.  w-  (l),and 
Eng.  sinewed!.]  Deprived  of  strength  or  force; 
weak,  nerveless.  {Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  iv.%.)' 

♦fin-sin  -ew-f  (ew  as  u),  a.  [Pref.  wre-  (!l’>,  and 
Eng.  sinewy.]  Weak,  nerveless..  {Lit.  dk  fig;.)' 

“Formless,  unmnewy  writings.” — St'rype:  EccTest  Mem., 
Edward'  VI. 

♦fin-Slfig’,  v.  f.-  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  sing,]  To 
recant  what  has-been  sung. 

“  l/hsfKgtheir  thanks,  and  pull  their  trophies  down.” — 
DeFoe.  True-born  Englishman,  pt.  ii. 

fin-singed’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  smsj.ed.] 
Not  singed  ;  not  scorched.  {Browne:  Vulg.  Err., 
bk.  viii.,  ch.  x.) 

♦un-sin  -gled  (le  as  el),  adj.  [Fief,  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  singled.]  Not  singled;  not  separated. 

un-sink’-lng,  or-  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sink¬ 
ing.]  Not  sinking ;;  not  settling,  subsiding,  or  giving 
way. 

“  A  smooth,  unsinking  sand.” — Addison:  Italy ; 
tfin-sln  -ning,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sin¬ 
ning.]  Not  sinning  ;.  committing  no  sin ; Impeccable. 

“  A  perfect,  unsinning  obedience.” — Rogers. 

♦fin-sis -ter., -v,  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  sister.] 
To  destroy  the  sisterly  relation  between  ;  to  remove 
from  the  position  or  relationship  of  a  sister. 

“  To  sunder,  and  unsister  them  again.” 

Tennyson:  Queen  Mary,  ii  lt 

t fin-sis  -ter-ly,  arlj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English. 
sisterly.]  Not  sisterly ;  not  becoming  a  sister. 

“Anything  undaughterl y,  unsisterly,  or  unlike  a  kins¬ 
woman,” — Richardson:  Clarissa,  vii.  412. 

♦un-sit’-ting,  *un-syt-tyng,  a.  [Pref..  un-  (IK 
and  Eng.  sitting.]  Not  becoming ;  unbecoming. 

“To  speake  vnsyttyxg.-aoord.es." — Sir  T.  More:  Workes, 
p.  872. 

fin-aiz  -s^ble,,  *un.-slze'-a-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  sizable.]  Not  sizable  ;  notof  a  proper 
size,  magnitude,  or  bulk. 

“Prosecute  the  possessors  of  unsizeable  pike,” — FietcL 
Dec.  24,  1887. 

fin-sized',  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sized.] 
Not  sized,  not  stiffened. 

“  And  pierced  into  the  sides  like  an  unsizedi  camlet.”-— 
Congreve :  Way  of  the  World,  iv. 

fin-skill',  *un-&Mlle,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
skill.]  Want  of  skill ;  ignorance. 

“  Reave  him  the  skill  his  unskill  to  agnize.” 

Sylvester:  Eden,p.  2Tl. 

fin-skilled’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  skilled.] 

1.  Wanting  in  skill ;  destitute  of  readiness  or  dex¬ 
terity  in  performance;  not  skillful;  unskillful. 

“In  fingering  some  unskill’d,  but  only  as’d  to.  sing.” 

Drayton:  Phlyolbion,  s.  4. 

2.  Destitute  of  practical  knowledge-. 

“Thy  youth  as  then  in  sage  debates  unskitTd.” 

Pope :  HomePs  Iliad ,  ix.  668. 

unskilled-labor,  subst..  Labor  not  requiring 
special  skill  or  training  ;  simple  manual  labor. 

fin-skill  -ful,  ♦un-skyl-ful,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng  .skillful.] 

1.  Not  skillful;  wanting  in  the  skill,  knowledge, 
or  dexterity  acquired  by  practice,  use,  experience, 
or  observation. 

“To  trust  in  unskillful  physicians.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Ser¬ 
mons,  vol.iL,  ser.  13. 


fate  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  h§r,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p8t, 
or.  ’  wore,  wolf,  w5rk,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cfib,  cure,  unite,  cfir,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


unsorted 


unskillfully 
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*2.  Destitute  of  discernment. 

“Though  it  make  the  unskillful  laugh.” — Shakesp..- 
Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

*3.  Ignorant ;  without  knowledge  or  experience. 

“Stricken  with  dread,  unskillful  of  the  place.” 

Surrey:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  ii. 

un  skill  -f  ul-1^,  adv.  [English  unskillful;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  unskillful  manner;  without  skill  or  dex¬ 
terity. 

“She  was  clumsy  in  figure,  and,  to  appearance,  unskill- 
fully  managed.” — Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  xi. 

*2.  Without  knowledge  or  discernment;  stupidly. 

“You  speak  unskillfully .” — Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Meas¬ 
ure,  iii.  2. 

un-skill-f ul-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unskillful;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unskillful;  want  of 
skill,  art,  dexterity,  or  knowledge. 

“The  unskillfulness  of  that  rude  people.” — Boyle: 
Works,  ii.  104. 

un-skir-mished,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1) ;  English 
skirmish ,  and  suff.  -eci.]  Not  fought  in  skirmishes ; 
not  engaged  in  slight  conflicts. 

“He  scarce  one  day  unskirmish’d  with  doth  go.” 

Drayton :  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

un-slack'-qned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
slackened .]  Not  slackened;  not  made  slow  or 
slower. 

un  slain',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  slain.] 
Not  6lain,  not  killed.  (Lit.  dt  fig.)  ^ 

“One  sin,  unslain,  within  my  breast.” 

Cowper:  Olney  Hymns,  lvi. 

un-slaked',  *iin-slakt,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  slaked .] 

Not  slacked;  not  quenched. 

“Dnfound  the  boon — unslacked  the  thirst.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  124. 

2.  Not  mixed  with  water  so  as  to  form  a  true 
chemical  combination. 

“  Unslakt  lime  which  never  heats  til  you  throw  water 
upon  it.” — Hales:  Sermon  on  Luke  xviii.  1. 

un-slaugh  -tered  (gh  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  EngLsh  slaughtered .]  Not  slaughtered;  not 
slain. 

“  Hovering  o’er 
Th’  unslaughter’ d  host.” 

Young:  Par.  on  Job  v.  230. 

♦iin-sleek  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  Cl),  and  Eng.  sleek.'] 
Not  sleek  or  smooth  ;  rough,  disheveled.  ( Tenny¬ 
son:  Elaine.  811.] 

un-Sleep’-Ing,  adj.  [Pref.  im-(l),  and  English 
sleeping.]  NotsJeeinng;  ever  wakeful. 

“  Unsleeping  eyes  of  God.” — Milton:  P.  L .,  v.  647. 

*un-slekked,  a.  [Unslaked.] 

*un-slept  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  slept.] 
Not  having  slept ;  having  been  without  sleep. 

“Pale,  as  man  long  unslept.” — Chaucer:  Dreame. 

un-sling,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  sZingr.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  loose  from  a  sling. 

“The  bustle  to  unsling  rifles.” — Field,  Jan.  7.  1888. 

2.  Naut. :  To  put  out  of  a  sling ;  to  take  off  the 
slings  of,  as  of  a  yard,  a  cask,  &c. 

*un-sllp  -ping,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
slipping.]  Not  slipping;  not  liable  to  slip. 

“An  unslipping  knot.” 

Shakesp. :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 

♦im-sldw',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English  slow.] 

Not  slow;  active. 

“If  forsothe  unslow  thou  shul  be.” — Wycliffe:  Proverbs 
vi.  11. 

iin-slfiige',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  sluice.] 
To  open  the  sluice  of ;  to  open  ;  to  let  flow. 

“All  ages,  all  degrees  unsluice  their  eyes.” 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses,  viii. 

uu-slum'-ber-Ihg,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
slumbering.]  Not  slumbering ;  sleepless,  wakeful, 
vigilant. 

un-slum  -brous,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
slumberous.]  Not  slumberous ;  not  inviting  or 
causing  sleep. 

“By  a  foreknowledge  of  unslumbrous  night.” 

Keats:  Endymion,  i.  912. 

*un-slV  ,  *un-sleigh,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  sZy.J  Unwary. 

“Whom  unsleigh  she  seeth  she  shal  slen.” — Wycliffe: 
Proverbs  xxiii.  28. 

un-smlrghed’,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
smirched.]  Not  smirched  ;  not  stained ;  not  soiled  ; 
not  blackened. 

“The  chaste  and  unsmirched  brow.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  6. 

un-smlt  -ten,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  smit¬ 
ten.]  Not  smitten;  not  beaten. 

“[I]  smiled  unsmitten.” — Young:  Night  Thoughts,  iv. 


un-smoked  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  smoked.] 

1.  Not  smoked  ;  not  dried  by  smoking. 

2.  Not  used  in  smoking,  as  a  pipe. 

*3.  Smoked  out ;  emptied  by  smoking. 

“His  ancient  pipe  in  sable  dyed, 

And  half  unsmolced  lay  by  his  side.” 

Swift:  Cassinus  and  Peter. 

*uh-smo6th',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  En g.  smooth, 
a.]  Not  smooth;  not  even;  rough.  ( Milton :  P.L., 
iv.  631.) 

*uH-smote  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  smote.] 
Unsmitten.  (Byron:  Best,  of  Sennacherib.) 

un-smoth  -er-A-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  English 
smother,  and  suff.  -able.]  Incapable  of  being  smoth¬ 
ered,  suppressed,  or  restrained. 

“To  the  unsmotherable  delight  of  all  the  porters.” — 
Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  xxviii. 

♦un-smut’-tjf,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  smutty.] 
Not  smutty;  not  obscene. 

“  The  expression  was  altogether  unsmutty.” — Collier: 
English  Stage,  p.  64. 

un-soaped’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  soaped.] 
Not  washed ;  unwashed. 

The  Unsoaped:  The  Unwashed  (q.  v.). 

“The  unsoaped  of  Ipswich  brought  up  the  rear.” — Dick¬ 
ens:  Pickwick,  ch.  xxiv. 

*un-so  -ber ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  sober,  a.] 
Not  sober;  wild,  extravagant. 

“  Her  eyes,  her  talke,  her  pase,  all  were  unsober. ” — Bale: 
English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

*un-so  -ber-ly,  adv.  [Eng .unsober ; -ly.]  Wildly, 
extravagantly. 

“ Unsoberly  to  reason  and  dispute.” — Homilies:  Against 
Contention. 

im-so'-gl-ci-bil'-I-ty  (or  g  as  sh),  s.  [Eng.wnso- 
ciable ;  -ity.]  Unsociableness. 

“The  unsociability  of  the  Christian  faith.” — Warburton: 
Divine  Legation.  (Pref.) 

iin-so-cia-ble  (  C  as  sh) ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  sociable.] 

1.  Not  sociable;  not  suitable  for  society ;  indispos¬ 
ing  for  society. 

“A  severe,  distant,  and  unsociable  temper.” — Tatler, 
No.  149. 

2.  Not  inclined  for  society;  not  free  in  conversa¬ 
tion  ;  reserved,  unsocial ;  not  companionable. 

“  And  he  again,  who  is  too  sober  and  abstinent  alto¬ 
gether,  becometh  unpleasant  and  unsociable.” — P.  Hol¬ 
land:  Plutarch,  p.  634. 

un-so'-ci-?i-ble-ness  (c  as  sh),  s.  [Eng.  unso¬ 
ciable;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unso¬ 
cial. 

un-so’-cia-bly  (c  as  sh),  adv.  [English  unso¬ 
ciable)  ;  -ly.]  In  an  unsociable  manner. 

“These  are  pleased  with  nothing  that  is  not  unsociably 
sour. — V  Estrange. 

un-SO  -Cial  (c  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  andEng. 
social.]  Not  social ;  not  adapted  to  society. 

“  The  too  often  unamiable  and  unsocial  patriotism  of 
our  forefathers.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

♦un-sod',  *un-sod'-den,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  sod,  sodden .]  Not  sodden,  seethed,  or  boiled. 

“Unrosted  or  unsod.” — Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Sea-voyage,  ii. 

♦un-soft’,  a.  &  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
soft.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Not  soft;  hard. 

“His  berd  unsoft.” — Chaucer.  C.  T.,  v.  969. 

B.  As  adv. .  Not  softly. 

“Great  numbers  fall  unsoft.” 

Spenser:  Shepherds  Calendar;  July. 

un-soft  -oned  (t  silent),  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  softened.]  Not  softened,  touched,  or  affected. 

“  Unsoftened  by  all  these  applications.”  —  Aiterbury: 
Sermons,  vol  iii.,  ser.  6. 

un-sdlled’,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  soiled.] 
Not  soiled  ;  not  stained ;  unpolluted,  untainted,  un¬ 
spotted,  pure.  (Lit,  &  fig.) 

“  My  unsoiled  name,  the  austereness  of  my  life.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  4. 

un-sdld’,  *un-solde,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
sold.]  Not  sold  ;  not  transferred  or  disposed  of  for 
a  consideration. 

“They  left  their  house  and  shop  with  some  wares 
therein  unsolde.” — Hackluyt :  Voyages,  ii.  267. 

un-sol  -der,  v.  t.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
solder.]  To  separate,  as  something  that  has  been 
joined  with  solder ;  to  dissolve,  to  break  up. 

“The  sequel  of  to-day  unsolders  all 
The  goodliest  friendship  of  famous  knights.” 

Tennyson :  Morte  d’  Arthur. 

*un-sold  -iered  (I  as  y),  *un-sould-iered),  a. 

[Pref.  un-  (1)  ;  Eng.  soldier,  and  -ed.]  Not  having 
the  qualities  or  appearance  of  a  soldier ;  not  soldier¬ 
like. 


un-sold -ier-llke  (i  as  jr),  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  soldierlike.]  Not  like.a  soldier ;  not  char¬ 
acteristic  of  or  becoming  a  soldier. 

“Faults  eminently  unsoldierlike.”  —  Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

un-sold  -ier-ly  (i  as  y),  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1)  and 
Eng.  soldierly.]  Unsoldierlike ;  unbecoming  a  sol¬ 
dier. 

“So  unsoldierly  an  action.” — Rymer:  On  Tragedy,  p.  134. 
♦un-sol  -qmn  (mn  as  m),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  solemn.] 

1.  Not  solemn  ;  not  sacred,  serious,  or  grave. 

2.  Not  accompanied  by  due  ceremonies  or  forms; 
not  regular  or  formal ;  legally  informal. 

“  Obligations  by  unsolemn  stipulations.” — Bp.  Taylor: 
Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

un-sol'-em-nlze,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
solemnize.]  To  divest  of  solemnity. 

♦unsolempne,  a.  [Unsolemn.] 
un-so-lig'-it-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
solicited.] 

1.  Not  solicited ;  not  applied  to.  (Said  of  a  per¬ 
son.) 

“  Unsolicited 

I  left  no  reverend  person  in  this  court.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  4. 

2.  Not  asked  for  or  besought.  (Said  of  a  thing.) 
♦un-so-lig'-it-oiis,  *un-sol-lic-it-ous,  a.  [Pref. 

un-  (1),  and  Eng.  solicitous.] 

1.  Not  solicitous ;  not  anxious;  not  deeply  con¬ 
cerned. 

“  Unsollicitous  to  conceal  it.” — Search:  Light  of  Nature, 
vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xxiii. 

2.  Not  marked  or  occupied  by  care,  anxiety,  or 
solicitude. 

“  Many  unsolicitous  hours.” — Idler,  No.  9. 
♦un-sol-id,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  solid.] 

1.  Not  solid ;  hollow,  liquid,  gaseous,  fluid. 

“The  continuity  of  unsolid,  inseparable,  and  unmove- 

able  parts.” — Locke:  Human  Understand.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Having  no  solid  foundation  or  basis;  not 
sound,  firm,  or  substantial ;  empty,  vain. 

“Those  unsolid  hopes.” — Thomson:  Winter,  1,034. 
♦im-sol-id-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unsolid;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  unsolid ;  emptiness,  vanity. 

“  The  unsolidness  of  other  comforts  and  privileges.” — 
Leighton:  1  Peter  ii. 

♦iin-solv’-a-ble,  *un-solv-i-ble,  adj.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  solvable.]  Not  capable  of  being 
solved. 

“If  unsolvible  otherwise,  there  is  still  the  more  assur¬ 
ance  of  undeniable  demonstration.” — More:  On  the  Seven 
Churches,  ch.  x. 

un-solved',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  solved.] 
Not  solved ;  not  explained  or  cleared  up. 

“  Virgil  propounds  a  riddle,  which  he  leaves  unsolved.” 
— Dryden:  Virgil.  (Dedic. ) 

un-son'-sjf,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sonsy.] 

1.  Not  sonsy ;  not  buxom,  plump,  or  goodlooking. 
(Scotch.) 

2.  Bringing  or  boding  bad  or  ill-luck  ;  unlucky, 
ill-omened. 

un-S06thed',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
soothed .]  Not  soothed,  assuaged,  calmed,  or  tran- 
quilized. 

“Thence  the  wretched  ne’er  unsoothed  withdrew.” 

Byron:  Lara,  ii.  8. 

un-so-phis’-ti-cate,  un-so-phis-ti-cat-ed,  a. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sophisticate,  sophisticated.] 

1.  Not  sophisticated ;  not  corrupted,  adulterated, 
or  perverted  by  art ;  pure,  unmixed,  genuine. 

“Nature,  unsophisticated  by  man.” 

Cowper:  Conversation,  461. 

2.  Simple,  artless. 

“Having  obtained  money  under  false  pretenses  from 
several  unsophisticated  persons.” —  London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph. 

un-so-pMs'-ti-cat-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unsophis¬ 
ticated;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unso¬ 
phisticated;  genuineness. 

“This  certificate  of  the  president’s  unsophisticated* 
ness.” — London  Globe. 

un-sor'-rowed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
sorrowed.]  Not  sorrowed  or  grieved  for;  unla¬ 
mented,  unregretted. 

“Die  like  a  fool  unsorrowed.” 

Beaum.  <£■  Flet. :  Monsieur  Thomas,  ii.  4. 

un-SOrt  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sorted.] 
1.  Not  sorted,  arranged,  or  distributed  in  order; 
not  classified;  not  arranged  or  distributed  in 
classes. 

“Their  ideas  .  .  .  lie  in  the  brain  unsorted.” — 

Watts:  On  the  Mind,  ch.  xix. 

*2.  Unsuitable,  unfit. 


b<511,  bdy;  pout,  Jdwl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  — £ 
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unsought 

fin-sought  Cough  as  a),  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  sought.  ] 

1.  Not  sought  for;  not  searched  for  ;  unsolicited. 

“As  if  all  needful  things  would  come  unsought.” 

Wordsworth.  Resolution  and  Independence. 

*2.  Not  examined  or  explored. 

“  To  leave  unsought, 

Orthat,  or  any  place  that  harbors  men.” 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  1. 

♦un-soul’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2) ,  and  Eng.  sowZ.]  To 
deprive  of  the  soul,  mind,  or  understanding. 

♦fin-souled’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  souled.] 

1.  Having  no  soul  or  life  ;  deprived  of  the  soul. 

“Unbodied,  unsouled,  unheard,  unseene.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VII.  vii.  46. 

2.  Having  no  spirit  or  principle. 

“What  unsouled  creatures  they  be.” — Shelton.  Hist.  Don 
Quixote,  pt.  iv.,  ch.  v. 

un-sound’,  a.  &  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
sound,  a.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  sound;  not  firm,  solid,  or  undecayed;  weak, 
decayed,  rotten. 

“  Of  all  that  is  unsound  beware.” 

Longfellow:  Building  of  the  Ship . 

2.  Not  sound  or  healthy;  diseased;  affected  with 
some  disease ;  not  robust. 

“Hunters  and  hacks  have  been  held  to  be  unsound.” — 
Field,  Dec.  24,  1887. 

3.  Not  founded  on  true,  firm,  or  correct  princi¬ 
ples  ;  ill-founded,  incorrect,  erroneous,  fallacious ; 
not  valid  or  orthodox. 

“Cannot  be  unsound  or  evil  to  hold  still  the  same  asser¬ 
tion.” — Hooker. 

4.  Not  close,  firm,  or  compact. 

“Some  lands  make  unsound  cheese.” — Mortimer:  Hus¬ 
bandry. 

5.  Not  sincere ;  not  genuine  or  true  ;  unprincipled. 

“If  there  be  anything  weak  and  unsound  in  them 

[they]  are  willing  to  have  it  detected.” — Locke:  Conduct 
of  Understanding ,  §  41. 

♦B.  As  adv. :  Not  soundly;  unsoundly. 

“The  king  .  .  .  still  muses;  sleeps  unsound.” 

Daniel.  {Todd.) 

unsound-life,  s. 

Insurance :  A  life  not  likely  to  reach  the  average 
length,  and  which  therefore  it  is  inexpedient  to 
insure. 

unsound-mind,  s.  A  mind  more  or  less  insane. 
If  this  be  proved  in  the  case  of  one  making  a  will 
it  vitiates  the  instrument ;  but  the  evidence  required 
from  the  individual  impeaching  the  will  must  be 
very  cogent,  or  it  will  fail. 

*un-s6und’-?i-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
soundable .]  Incapable  of  being  sounded;  unfath¬ 
omable,  profound. 

“Deep  and  unsounddble  by  us.’' — Leighton:  Commentary 
on  1  Peter  ii. 

♦fin-sound'-ed  (1),  a.  [English  unsound;  -ed.] 
Made  unsound,  unhealthy,  or  diseased;  marred. 

“His  greevous  hurts,  his  sores  eke  unsounded 

Lydgate:  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  ii. 

un-sound’-ed  (2),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
sounded .]  Not  sounded;  not  tried  with  or  as  with 
a  sounding-line  ;  not  examined,  tried,  or  tested. 

“Gloster  is  a  man 

Unsounded  yet.”  Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  1. 

un-sound’-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unsound;  -ly.\  In  an 
unsound  manner ;  not  soundly. 

“  Unsoundly  taught  and  interpreted.” — Hooker:  Eccles. 
Politie.  (Pref.) 

un-sound'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unsound ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  unsound : 

(1)  Want  of  strength  or  firmness ;  weakness,  rot¬ 
tenness;  as,  the  unsoundness  of  timber. 

(2)  Infirmity  ;  mental  weakness. 

“That  strange  unsoundness  of  mind  which  made  his 
courage  and  capacity  almost  useless  to  his  country.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

(3)  Want  of  soundness,  healthiness,  or  vigor; 
physical  weakness  or  infirmity;  the  state  of  being 
affected  by  some  disease. 

“The  subject  of  hereditary  unsoundness  is  discussed.” 
—Field,  Dec.  17,  1887. 

(4)  Erroneousness,  defectiveness,  fallaciousness. 

“The  danger  and  the  unsoundness  of  the  doctrine.” — 

London  Times. 

(5)  Incapacity  of  mind  ;  weakness  of  intellect. 

fin-soured',  *un-SOwred,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  soured .1 

1.  Not  made  sour  or  acid. 

“Meat  and  drink  last  longer  unputrefied  and  unsoured 
in  winter.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  341. 
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♦fin-sowed’  (1),  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
sowed.']  Unsown. 

“Earth  unsow’ d,  untill’d,  brings  forth  for  them 

All  fruits.”  Cowper:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  ix. 

♦un-sowed'  (2 ),adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  English 
sowed.]  Unsewn. 

“  Their  pillow  was  unsowed.” 

Spenser:  F.  H. ,  VI.  iv.  14. 

fin-sown  ’ ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  ( 1) ,  and  Eng.  sown.] 

1.  Not  furnished  or  planted  with  seed. 

“The  ground  is  untilled  and  unsown.” — Strype:  Eccles. 
Mem.  {Bp.  of  Rochester  to  Charles  II.) 

2.  Not  scattered  on  land  for  growth,  as  seed. 

3.  Not  propagated  by  seed  scattered. 

“Mushrooms  come  up  hastily  in  a  night,  and  yet  are 

unsown.” — Bacon. 

♦un-spar’,  *un-spere,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  spar.]  To  withdraw  the  spar  or  spars  from; 
to  open.  (Scott:  Marmion,  i.  4.) 

fin-spared’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  spared.] 

1.  Not  spared  ;  not  saved  for  future  use  ;  not  saved 
from  destruction,  ruin,  death,  or  the  like ;  not 
treated  with  mildness.  ( Milton :  P.  L.,  x.  606.) 

*2.  Indispensable. 

“  Unspared  instruments  to  their  several  purposes.” — 
Adams:  Works,  i.  381. 

fin-spar’-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un- (1),  and  Eng.  spar¬ 
ing.] 

1.  Not  sparing  or  parsimonious;  giving  freely; 
liberal,  free,  profuse. 

“  The  Lord’ 8  unsparing  hand.” 

Cowper:  Olney  Hymns,  lxii. 

2.  Given  or  done  unsparingly;  unmerciful. 

“  To  make  unsparing  use  of  the  boot.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

fin-spar -Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unsparing ;  -ly.]  In 
an  unsparing  manner ;  not  sparingly. 

“The  Lord  unsparingly  hath  swallow’d 
All  Jacob’s  dwellings,” 

Donne:  Lamentations,  ii. 

♦ull-sparred’,  a.  [Unspar.]  Not  closed  or  made 
fast;  open. 

“The  door  unsparred,  and  the  hawk  without.” 

Surrey:  Whether  Liberty  by  Loss  of  Life,  &c. 

♦fin-speak',  *un-speake,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  speak.]  To  retract,  as  something  spoken  ;  to 
recant;  to  unsay. 

“  Unspeak  mine  own  detraction.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

fin-speak -a-ble,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
speakable.]  Not  capable  of  being  described  by 
speech ;  incapable  of  being  spoken  or  uttered ; 
beyond  the  power  of  speech  to  describe ;  unutter¬ 
able,  inexpressible,  ineffable. 

“For  in  it  lurks  that  nameless  spell, 

Which  speaks,  itself  unspeakable.” 

Byron:  Giaour. 

fin-speak  -a-bly,  adv.  [English  unspeakab(le) ; 
-ly.]  In  an  unspeakable  manuer  or  degree  ;  beyond 
the  power  of  speech  ;  unutterably,  inexpressibly. 

“A  state  unspeakably  anxious  and  uncomfortable.” — 
Boyle:  Works,  ii.  380. 

♦fin-speak’-ing,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
speaking.]  Wanting  the  power  of  speech  or  utter¬ 
ance. 

“His  description 
Proved  us  unspeaking  sots.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  v,  6. 

fin-speg'-i-fled,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
specified.]  Not  specified;  not  particularly  men¬ 
tioned. 

“It  had  not  passed  unspecified.”  —  Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  i. 

♦fin-specked',  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
specked .]  Unspotted,  blameless,  irreproachable. 
(Cowper:  Truth,  231.) 

fin-spec  -ta-cled  (le  as  el),  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  spectacled.]  Not  wearing  spectacles. 

“Many  a  nose,  spectacled  and  unspectacled,  was  popped 
out  of  the  adjoining  window.” — Scott:  St.  Ronan’s  Well, 
ch.  xiv. 

fin-spec’-n-lg.-tive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
speculative.]  Not  speculative;  not  given  to  specu¬ 
lation  or  theory ;  practical. 

“Some  unspeculative  men  may  not  have  the  skill  to 
examine  their  assertions.” — Government  of  the  Tongue. 

♦fin-sped’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  sped.] 

1.  Not  having  succeeded  or  prospered ;  unsuccess¬ 
ful. 

“  He  was  come  ageyn  unsped.” — Gower;  C.  A.,  viii. 

2.  Unperformed,  unfulfilled. 


unspoken 

♦fin-speed  -ful,  *un-spede-ful,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  speedful .]  Unfortunate,  unsuccessful, 
unprospering. 

“  Unspedeful  ne  without  effecte.” — Chaucer:  Astrolabie, 

♦fin-speed'-^,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
speedy.]  Not  speedy ;  slow. 

“  A  mute  and  unspeedy  current.” — Sandys:  Travels, 
p.  117. 

♦fin-spell’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  spell.] 
To  release  from  the  influence  of  a  spell  or  charm  ; 
to  disenchant ;  to  deprive  of  power  as  a  spell. 

“Allow  me  to  unspell  these  charms.” — Tuke:  Adv.  of 
Five  Hours,  v. 

fin-spent’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  spent.] 

1.  Not  spent ;  not  used,  expended,  or  wasted. 

“There  are  leaft  seven  baskettes  full  of  broken  meate, 

unspent.” — Udall  •  Marke  viii. 

2.  Not  exhausted  ;  as,  unspent  strength. 

3.  Not  having  lost  its  force  or  impulse;  as,  an 
unspent  ball. 

fin-sphere ,  v.  t.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  English 
sphere.]  To  remove  from  its  sphere  or  orb. 

“  Though  you  would  seek  t’  unsphere  the  stars  with 
oaths.”  Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  i.  2. 

♦fin-spl'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1);  English  spy; 
-able.]  Incapable  of  being  spied,  or  searched  out. 

“  Unspiable,  unspeakable  by  man.” 

Sylvester  ■  Du  Bartas,  iv.  681.  (Latham.) 

fin-spied  ,  *un-spyed,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  spied.] 

1.  Not  spied  or  narrowly  examined;  unexplored, 
unsearched. 

“No  corner  leave  unspied.” — Milton:  P.  L.,  iv. 629. 

2.  Not  espied,  not  seen,  not  observed. 

“Resolv’d  to  find  some  fault,  before  unspy' d.” 

Tickell:  The  Fatal  Curiosity. 

fin-spike’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  spike.} 
To  remove  a  spike  from,  as  from  the  vent  of  a 
cannon. 

fin-spilt',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  spilt.] 

1.  Not  spilt,  not  shed. 

“That blood  .  .  .  thy  great  grandsire  shed 
Had  been  unspilt.” 

Denham:  Cooper's  Hill,  99. 

*2.  Not  spoiled,  not  marred,  not  lost. 

“  Then  have  of  your  own,  without  lending  unspilt.” 

Tusser:  September’ s  Husbandry. 

fin-spin’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  wit-  (2),  and  Eng.  spin.]  To 
undo,  as  something  that  has  been  spun. 

“Oh,  cruel  fates  !  the  which  so  soone 
His  vitall  thred  unsponne.” 

Holinslied:  Hist.  Scot.  (an.  1577). 

♦fin-spir'-it,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  spirit.'} 
To  depress  in  spirit ;  to  dispirit,  to  deject. 

“  To  unspirit  him  so  much,  as  not 
To  fly  to  her  embraces.” 

Beaum.  <&  Flet.:  Coronation,  iii 

fin-spir'-it-n-al,  a.  [Pref.  mu-  (1),  and  English 
spiritual.]  Not  spiritual ;  carnal,  worldly. 

“  An  unspiritual  and  unsanctified  man.” — Bp.  Taylor: 
Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  1. 

fin-spir’-it-n-nl-ize,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2).  and 
Eng.  spiritualize.]  To  render  unspiritual ;  to  de¬ 
prive  of  spirituality. 

“Indispose  and  unspiritualize  the  mind.” — South:  Ser¬ 
mons,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  7. 

Gn-spleened',  adj.  [Pref.  tm- (1) ;  Eng.  spleen; 
-ed.]  Deprived  of  the  spleen;  destitute  of  spleen 
or  a  spleen  ;  not  splenetic. 

“Yet  the  villainy  of  words  may  be  such  as  would  make 
any  unspleened  dove  choleric.” — Ford:  ’Tis  Pity,  i.  2. 

♦fin-spdil',  v.  t.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  spoil.] 
To  correct  the  injury  done  to  by  over-indulgence. 

“You  must  unspoil  me,  Esther.” — Miss  Edgeworth: 
Helen,  ch.  xliii. 

*fin-spfiil'-g,-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
spoilable.]  Incapable  of  being  spoiled. 

*fin-sp6il  -a -ble-ness,  s.  [English  unspoilable ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unspoilable. 

“A  prevalent  style  of  furniture  and  decoration  should 
have  this  character  of  what  may  be  called  unspoilable- 
ness.” — London  Daily  News. 

fin-spfiiled',  *un-spoyled,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 

and  Eng.  spoiled.] 

1.  Not  spoiled;  not  corrupted  ;  not  ruined. 

“An  unspoiled  boy  at  a  classical  school.” — Knox:  Re¬ 
marks  on  Grammar  Schools. 

*2.  Not  plundered  or  pillaged. 

“Theylefte  nothing  unspoyled.” —Brende :  Quintus  Cur- 
tius,  fol.  62. 

fin-spok  -$n,  *un-spoke,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
English  spoken,  spoke. ]  Not  spoken,  not  said,  not 
uttered;  untold. 

go,  pot, 
qu  =  kw 


“  Unsped  the  service  of  the  common  cause.” 

2.  Not  made  morose  or  crabbed.  Garth:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  xiv. 

fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine; 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cfib,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try..  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a. 


unspontaneous 
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unstopped 


*fin-spon-ta’-ne-ofis,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and 
ling,  spontaneous.']  Not  spontaneous;  not  volun¬ 
tary  ;  forced,  artificial. 

“  Unspontaneous  laughter  loud.” 

Cowper:  Homer's  Odyssey ,  xx. 

♦fin-sport  -ful,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
sportful .]  Not  sportful,  gay,  or  merry;  sad,  de¬ 
pressed. 

“Dry,  husky,  unsportful  laughs.”— Carlyle:  Fr.  Revol., 
pt.  ii.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iv. 

unrsports'-mg,n-lIke,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and 
English  sportsmanlike.]  Not  sportsmanlike ;  unbe¬ 
coming  a  true  sportsman. 

“In  connection  with  which  no  unsportsmanlike  deed  is 
ever  winked  Field,  April  4,  1885. 

un-spot -ted,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
spotted .] 

I.  Lit. :  Not  spotted  or  stained ;  not  marked  with 
spots  ;  free  from  spots. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Free  from  ceremonial  uncleanness ;  unblem¬ 
ished. 

“By  the  sacrifice  of  an  unspotted  lambe.” — Udall: 
Marke  ix. 

2.  Free  from  moral  spot  or  stain ;  unblemished, 
immaculate. 

“An  unspotted  life.” — -Bunyan:  Pilgrim* s  Progress ,  pt.  ii. 

3.  Free  from  faults  or  inaccuracies;  faultless, 
perfect. 

“The  unspotted  properties  of  the  Latin  tongue.” — 
Ascham:  Schoolmaster. 

fin-spot'-ted-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unspotted ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unspotted;  freedom 
from  moral  blemish  or  stain. 

“’Tis  charity  and  unspottednesse  that  is  the  pure  and 
undefiled  religion.” — Feltham:  Resolves,  pt.  ii.,  res.  3. 

*un-spread’,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
spread.]  Not  spread  ;  not  diffused. 

“  Unquickend,  unspread, 

My  fire  dropt  down.” 

Mrs.  Browning :  Confession. 

fin-sqiiared',  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
squared.] 

1.  Lit. :  Not  worked  iDto  a  square  shape  or  form. 

“An  other  unsquared  piece  of  tymber.” — Udall:  1  Cor. 
viii. 

*2.  Fig.:  Not  properly  formed  or  proportioned; 
irregular,  unsuitable. 

“’Tis  like  a  chime  a-mending;  with  terms  unsquar’d, 

Which  .  .  .  would  seem  hyperboles.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  8. 

fin-squeezed',  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
squeezed.]  Not  squeezed  or  compressed ;  not  de¬ 
prived  of  juice  or  other  valuable  properties  by  com¬ 
pression  ;  hence,  not  pillaged  by  compression. 

“Rich  as  unsqueez’d  favorite.” 

Thomson:  Liberty. 

fin-squire  ,  v.  t.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  English 
squire.]  To  deprive  or  divest  of  the  rank  or  privi¬ 
leges  of  an  esquire  ;  to  degrade  from  the  rank  of  an 
esquire. 

“A  great  number  of  my  fraternity,  as  well  as  myself, 
who  must  all  be  unsquired.” — Swift:  Letter  to  the  King-at- 
Arms. 

fin-sta’-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  stable, 
adj.l 

1.  Not  stable,  not  fixed,  not  firm,  not  fast. 

2.  Not  steady  or  firm  ;  irresolute,  wavering,  fickle. 

“He  had  always  been  unstable,  and  he  was  now  discon¬ 
tented.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

unstable-equilibrium,  s.  [Equilibrium,  II.  2.] 

unstable-peace,  s. 

Hist. :  The  peace  between  the  Huguenots  and  the 
French  Roman  Catholics,  March  20,  1568,  and  pro¬ 
claimed  three  days  later  in  the  edict  of  Longju- 
meau.  It  was  broken  almost  immediately.  (Mos- 
heim's  Inst.  Fee.  Hist.,  p.  667,  note  2.) 

*un-sta-bled  (leas  el),  a.  [Pref .  un-  (1) ,  Eng. 
stabled.]  Not  put  up  in  a  stable. 

“The  unstabled  Rosinante.” — C.  Bronte:  Villette,  ch. 
xxxix. 

un-sta'-ble-ness,  subst.  [En g.  unstable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unstable  ;  instability, 
fickleness.  ( Chaucer :  Boecius,  bk.  ii.) 

un-stack’,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  stack.] 
To  remove  or  take  down  from  a  stack. 

“In  unstacking  some  timber  yesterday.” — Pall  Mall  Ga¬ 
zette. 

fin-staid’,  adj.  [Prefix,  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  staid.] 
Not  staid;  not  steady  in  character  or  judgment: 
volatile,  fickle. 

“Wholesome  counsel  to  his  unstaid  youth.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  ii.  1. 


*fin-staid'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unst aid ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unstaid;  fickle¬ 
ness. 

2.  Uncertain  motion  ;  unsteadiness. 

“The  oft  changing  of  his  color,  with  a  kind  of  shaking 
unstaidness  over  all  his  body. — Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  i. 

fin-stained’,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (l),and  English 
stained.] 

1.  Lit.:  Not  stained, not  dyed, not  colored. 

“  Unstained  with  hostile  blood.” 

Milton:  Nativity. 

.  2.  Fig.:  Free  from  stain  or  blemish;  unblem¬ 
ished,  unsullied. 

“He  had,  in  spite  of  many  provocations,  kept  his  loy¬ 
alty  unstained.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

fin-stamped’,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1) ,  and  English 
stamped.]  Not  stamped;  not  having  a  stamp  im¬ 
pressed  or  affixed. 

“The  following  signed,  but  unstamped  agreement.” — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*fin-stanch'-a-ble,  *un-stanche-a-ble,  un- 
Staunche-a-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1)  ;Eng.  stanch, 
and  suff.  -able.]  Incapable  of  being  stanched  ;  in¬ 
exhaustible. 

un-stanched',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
stanched.] 

1.  Not  stanched,  not  stopped,  as  blood. 

*2.  Not  satiate;  incapable  of  being  satisfied. 

“  The  villain,  whose  unstanched  thirst 

York  and  young  Rutland  could  not  satisfy.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  6. 
un-star§h’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  starch.] 
To  take  the  starch  out  of ;  hence,  to  free  from 
starchness,  stiffness,  reserve,  formality,  pride,  or 
the  like. 

“  He  cannot  unstarch  his  gravity.” — Rennet:  Erasmus; 
Praise  of  Folly,  p.  35. 

fin-star -tied  (le  as  cl),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  startled.]  Not  startled  or  alarmed;  calm. 
(Coleridge :  Destiny  of  Nations.) 

*fin-state’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  state.] 
To  deprive  or  divest  of  state  or  dignity. 

“I  would  unstate  myself,  to  be  in  a  due  resolution.” — 
Shakesp.:  Lear ,  i.  2. 

*fin-sta  -  tioned,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
stationed.]  Having  no  fixed  or  appointed  station. 

“Fell  into  the  hands  of  unstatioyied  privateers.” — John¬ 
stone:  Chrysal,  i.  23. 

*fin-stat  -ut-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
statutable.]  Not  statutable;  not  agreeable  or  ac¬ 
cording  to  statute  law. 

“That  plea  did  not  avail,  although  the  lease  were 
notoriously  unstatutable.” — Swift:  Power  of  the  Bishops. 

*fin-staunched'  (au  as  a),  a.  [Unstanched.] 
*fin-stayed  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  stayed.] 
Not  supported.  [See  example  under  Unstead- 
fast,  2.J 

*fin-stead-fast,  *un-stede-fast,  *un-sted- 
fast,  *un-stide-fast,  a.  [Pref.  im-(l),  and  Eng. 
steadfast.] 

1.  Not  steadfast;  not  adhering  to  a  purpose  or 
resolution ;  fickle. 

“A1  reason  reproveth  such  imparfit  puple 
And  halt  them  unstedefasl 

Piers  Plowman ,  p.  57. 

2.  Timid,  irresolute. 

“  Unsteadfast,  by  a  blasted  yew  upstay’d.” 

Wordsworth:  Descriptive  Sketches. 

3.  Insecure,  unsafe. 

“All  men’s  state,  alike  unsteadfast  be.” 

Spenser:  Daphnaida. 

*un-stead  -fast-ly,  adv.  rEng.  unsteadfast ;  -ly.] 
Not  in  a  steadfast  manner  ;  unsteadily. 

*fin-stead'-fast-ness,  *un-stead-fast-nesse, 
*un-sted-fast-nesse,  *un-stide-fast-nesse,  s. 
[En g.  unsteadfast ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unsteadfast ;  want  of  steadfastness  or  secur¬ 
ity. 

“The  unquietness  and  unsteadfastness  of  some  disposi¬ 
tions.” — King  James:  Proc.for  Uniformity. 

*fin-stead  -led,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
steadied.]  Not  steadied ;  not  made  steady. 

“By  books  unsteadied.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

fin-stead ’-l-ly,  adv.  rEng.  unsteady ;  -ly.]  In  an 
unsteady  manner  ;  without  steadiness,  firmness,  or 
consistency;  inconsistently;  cliangeably. 

fin-stead’-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unsteady ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  unsteady  ;  want  of  steadi¬ 
ness,  firmness,  stability,  fixedness,  or  resolution ; 
instability  ;  fickleness ;  unsettledness. 

“The  unsteadiness  and  faithlessness  of  Charles.”— Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

fin-stead’-y,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  steaay.] 
1.  Not  steady;  not  firm;  shaking,  staggering, 
reeling,  trembling,  wavering,  fluctuating. 


2.  Not  steady  or  constant  in  mind  or  purpose; 
unstable,  unsettled,  fickle,  wavering,  changeable. 

“The  wild  and  unsteady  energy  of  a  half  barbarous 
people.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

3.  Not  regular,  constant,  or  uniform ;  varying, 
changeable. 

“  A  ship  driven  by  unsteady  winds.” — Locke. 

4.  Of  irregular  life  ;  loose,  dissipated. 

*5.  Uncertain,  ambiguous,  doubtful,  varying; 
{Locke:  Hum.  Under.,  bk.  iii. ,  ch.  ix.) 

*6.  Not  firmly  established  or  settled. 

“  And  strongly  fix  the  diadem  of  France, 

Which  to  this  day  unsteady  doth  remain.” 

Drayton:  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

fin-steel’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2) ,  and  English  steel.] 
To  disarm,  to  soften. 

“Why  should  pity  .  .  .  unsteel  my  foolish  heart.” — 
Richardson:  Clarissa,  v.  310. 

fin-steeped  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  steeped.] 
Not  steeped,  not  soaked. 

“Other  wheat  was  sown  unsteeped,  but  watered  twice  a 
day.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist. 

fin-stick',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  stick,  v.] 
To  loose,  to  disengage,  to  extricate. 

“Riveted  .  .  .  beyond  the  possibility  of  unsticking 
itself.”—  Richardson:  Clarissa,  vii.  380. 

fin-sti’-fled  (le  as  el),  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  stifled.]  Not  stifled,  not  smothered,  not  sup¬ 
pressed. 

“Nature’s  voice  unstifled.” 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  ii.  12L 

fin-stig-ma-tized,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
stigmatized .]  Not  stigmatized;  without  a  stigma. 

•  “  Nor  left  unstigmatized  those  fatal  fields.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

fin-stlm-p-lat-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
stimulated.]  Not  stimulated,  urged,  incited,  or  pro¬ 
voked. 

“His  own  .  .  .  unstimulated  coursers.” 

Cowper:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xxiii. 

*fin-sting’,  v.  t.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  sting.] 
To  disarm  of  a  sting ;  to  deprive  of  the  power  of® 
giving  pain. 

“He  has  disarmed  his  afflictions,  unstung  his  miseries.”' 
— South:  Sermons. 

fin-stint'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  stinted.], 
Not  stinted,  limited,  or  begrudged. 

“No  !  search  romantic  lands,  where  the  near  sun 
Gives  with  unstinted  boon  ethereal  flame.” 

Scott:  Don  Roderick,  ix.  (Introd.) 

fin-stint  -Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  stint¬ 
ing.]  Unstinted,  unbegrudged,  free,  full. 

“The  fullest  and  most  unstinting  credit.”  — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

fin-stirred  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  stirred.] 
Not  stirred,  not  agitated. 

“Other  men  may  seem  clear  as  long  as  they  are  un¬ 
stirred.” — Leighton:  Com.  on  1  Peter  ii. 

*fin-stir'-ring,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
stirring.]  Not  stirring;  idle,  lazy. 

“A  slothful,  unstirring  life.” — Leighton:  Comment,  on  1 
Peter  iv. 

fin-stitgh',  v.  t.  [Pref.  wit-  (2),  and  Eng.  stitch.] 
To  open,  by  unpicking  the  stitches  or  seams. 

“Cato  well  observes,  though  in  the  phrase  of  a  tailor, 
friendship  ought  not  to  be  unripped,  but  unstitched.” — 
Collier. 

fin-stock’,  v.  t.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  Eng.sfoefc.] 
To  remove  or  deprive  of  that  which  sticks,  fixes,  or 
holds  fixed  or  fast,  or  by  which  anything  is  held 
fixed  or  fast.  * 

“  To  unstock  .  .  .  high  rigged  ships.” 

Surrey:  Virgile;  JEneis,  iv. 

fin-stock'-inged,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
stockinged.]  Destitute  of  stockings  ;  bare. 

“  Her  little  feet  unstockinged.”  —  Scott:  Kenilworth, 
ch.  vii. 

*fin-St6'-I-9l§e,  v.  t.  [Pref-  un-  (2) ;  Eng.  stoic; 
-ise.]  To  deprive  of  stoicism. 

“This  is  a  new  scheme  .  .  .  and  it  will  unstoicise 

you  delightfully.” — Eliz.  Carter:  Letters,  ii.  205. 

*fin-Sto6p'-ing,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
stooping.]  Not  stooping,  not  bending,  not  yielding. 

“Th’  unstooping  firmness  of  my  upright  soul.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  i.  1. 

fin-stop',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  stop.] 

1.  To  free  from  a  stopper  ;  to  take  a  stopper  out  of. 

“After  that  unstop  the  quill  that  goes  down  into  the 

first  dog’s  jugular  vein.” — Boyle:  H'orfcs,  iii.  149. 

2.  To  free  from  any  obstruction  ;  to  open. 

“  The  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be  opened,  and  the  ears  of 
the  deaf  unstopped.” — Isaiah  xxxv.  5. 

fin-stopped  ,  *fin-stopt',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and 

Eng.  stopped.] 

1.  Not  stopped,  hindered,  delayed,  or  retarded. 
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2.  Not  having  a  stopper;  open. 

“There’s  many  a  cranny  and  leak  unstopt  in  your  con¬ 
science.” — Congreve:  Love  for  Love,  v. 

*fin-stormed',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
stormed .]  Not  stormed,  not  assaulted,  not  taken 
by  storm. 

“The  doom 

Of  towns  unstorm’d  and  battles  yet  to  come.” 

Addison:  To  Lord  Keeper  Somers. 

*fin-Storm  -y,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  stormy.'] 
jNot  stormy ;  calm. 

“A  calm,  unstormy  wave.” — Byron:  Age  of  Bronze. 
*fin-stout',  *un-StOute,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  stout.]  Not  stout  or  strong ;  weak. 

“They  knowe  neyther  stoute  nor  unstoute.” — Ascham: 
Toxophilus,  p.  75. 

*fin-stowed  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. stowed.] 
Emptied,  as  the  hold  of  a  ship. 

“When  they  found  my  hold  unstowed.” — Smollet:  Rod¬ 
erick  Random,  ch.  xli. 

un-Strain',  V.  t.  [Prefix  un-  ( 2),  and  English 
/strain,  v.]  To  relieve  from  a  strain ;  to  relax. 

“  ’  Less  they  could  the  knot  unstrain 
Of  a  riddle.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Love  Freed  from  Folly. 
fin-strained',  adj.  [Prefix  un-(\),  and  English 
strained.] 

*1.  Not  strained;  not  put  under  exertion;  unex¬ 
ercised. 

“A  milk-white  bull,  unstrained  with  the  yoke.” 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  9. 
*2.  Not  strained  or  forced ;  easy,  natural. 

“By  an  easy  and  unstrained  derivation  it  implies  the 
breath  of  God.” — Hakewill:  On  Providence. 

3.  Not  strained;  not  purified  by  straining;  as, 
unstrained  oil. 

fin-strait -ened,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
straitened.]  Not  straitened;  not  contracted,  nar¬ 
rowed,  or  limited. 

“The  measures  of  an  unstraitened  goodness.” — Glanvill: 
Vanity  of  Dogmatism,  ch.  i. 

fin-strat -l-fled,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
stratified.] 

Geol.:  Not  deposited  in  strata,  beds,  or  layers. 

unstratified-drift,  s. 

Geol. :  Boulder  clay,  till.  [Drift,  II.  2.] 
unstratified-rocks,  s.  pi. 

Geology :  Rocks  not  deposited  in  strata,  beds,  or 
payers,  but  occurring  in  masses,  sometimes  break¬ 
ing  through  or  overlap¬ 
ping  the  stratified  rocks 
in  their  vicinity.  They 
comprehend  the  volcanic 
and  plutonic  rocks  (q.  v.). 

*un- strength',  subst. 

[Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
strength.]  Weakness,  in¬ 
firmity.  (Ancren  Biwle, 
p.  232.) 

fin-strefigth'-ened,  a. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
strengthened.]  Not 
strengthened;  not  sup¬ 
ported  ;  not  assisted. 

“  Unstrengthened  . 
with  authoritie  from  above.” 

— II ooker:  Eccles.  Politie, 
bk.  v.,  §  8. 

♦fin-strewed'  (ew  as  6),  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and 
Eng.  strewed.] 

1.  Not  strewn  about;  not  scattered. 

2.  Not  covered  with  things  strewn  about. 

‘‘Unstrewed  with  bodies  of  the  slain.” 

Cowper:  Homer’s  Iliad,  x. 

fin-Strl  -at-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
Striated.]  Not  striated  ;  not  marked  with  striee  or 
fine  lines.  [Non-striated.] 
fin-strlfig',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  string.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  a  string  or  strings. 

2.  To  loosen,  to  untie,  to  open. 

“His  garland  they  unstring,  and  bind  his  hands.” 

Dryden.  (Todd.) 

3.  To  take  from  or  off  a  string;  as,  to  unstring 
beads. 

4.  To  relax  or  untune  the  strings  of. 

“But  fear  unstrings  the  trembling  lyre.” 

Congreve :  Ode  to  Queen  Anna. 

5.  To  relax  the  tension  of ;  to  loosen,  to  relax. 

“  He  has  disarmed  his  afflictions,  unstrung  his  mis¬ 
eries.” — South-  Sermons,  vol.  ii. ,  ser.  12. 

♦fin-strlfiged',  a.  [Unstring,  v.j  Not  stringed; 
deprived  or  destitute  of  strings. 

“An  unstringed  viol  or  a  harp.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  i.  3. 


fin-stripped' ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
stripped.]  Not  stripped ;  not  peeled. 

“Still  unstripped  from  stalks.” — Field,  Jan.  7,  1888. 

♦fin-strong,  s.  [A.  S.  unstrang.]  Weak,  feeble. 
(Ancren  Riwle,  p.  6.) 

♦fin-Struck',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  struck.] 
Not  struck ;  not  smitten ;  not  greatly  impressed. 

“  Unstruck  with  horror  at  the  sight.” 

Philips:  Blenheim. 

fin-Strfifig',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  strung.] 

1.  Not  strung;  having  the  strings  relaxed  or 
untuned. 

“  Unstrung,  untouched,  the  harp  must  stand.” 

Byron:  Oscar  of  Alva. 

2.  Relaxed ;  as,  His  nerves  were  unstrung. 

fin-stfid -led,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 

studied.] 

1.  Not  studied;  not  made  a  subject  of  study  or 
investigation. 

2.  Unpremeditated,  extempore. 

“  Unstudied  wit  and  humor  ever  gay.” 

Thomson:  Winter,  649. 

3.  Not  labored  or  forced  ;  easy,  natural. 

“  It  is  a  circumstance  which  increases  its  grace  that  it 
appears  to  be  quite  unstudied.” — Knox:  Essay  9. 

*4.  Not  having  studied ;  unacquainted ;  unskilled. 

“Not  so  unstudied  in  the  nature  of  councils.” — Bp. 
Jewell. 

*5.  Not  devoted  to  or  occupied  in  study;  not 
passed  in  study. 

“To  cloak  the  defects  of  their  unstudied  years.” — Mil- 
ton:  Tetrachordon. 

fin-stfiffed',  *fin-stfift',  a.  [Pref.  wn-(l),and 
English  stuffed.]  Not  stuffed;  not  crammed  or 
crowded. 

“Unbruised  youth  with  unstuffed  brain 
Doth  couch  his  limbs,  there  golden  sleep  doth  reign.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  3. 

♦fin-sfib-du'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
subduable.]  Incapable  of  being  subdued ;  invin¬ 
cible. 

“Stern  patience,  unsubduable  by  pain.” 

Southey:  Kehama,  xviii.  6. 

fin-sfib-dued',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sub¬ 
dued.]  Not  subdued  ;  not  brought  into  subjection ; 
unconquered. 

“Immediately  marches  against  the  unsubdued  Latin 
towns.” — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (ed.  1855),  ii.  109. 

♦fin-sfib'-ject,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sub¬ 
ject.]  Not  subject;  not  liable;  not  subordinate  or 
subservient. 

“Though  no  manner  of  person  or  cause  be  unsubject 
unto  the  king’s  power.” — Hooker:  Eccles.  Politie,  bk.  viii. 

♦fin-sfib-mlss-Ive,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
submissive.]  Not  submissive  ;  disobedient. 

“A  stubborn,  unsubmissive  frame  of  spirit.” — South: 
Sermons,  vol.  x.,  ser.  5. 

♦fin-sfib-mlt'-tlfig,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
submitting.  ]  Not  submitting ;  not  readily  yielding ; 
unbending,  unyielding. 

“Wise,  strenuous,  firm,  of  unsubmitting  soul.” 

Thomson:  Summer,  1,514. 

♦fin-sfib-or'-dln-ate,  a.  [Pref.  un-(  1),  and  Eng. 
subordinate.]  Not  subordinate;  not  inferior  in 
rank,  dignity,  class,  or  order. 

“  Unsubordinate  to  the  crown.” — Milton:  Reform,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  bk.  ii. 

♦fin-sfib-orned',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sub¬ 
orned.]  Not  suborned  ;  not  procured  by  persuasion, 
allurement,  or  bribery. 

"The  true,  vnsnborned,  unsophisticated  language  of 
genuine  natural  feeling.” —  Burke:  On  a  Regicide  Peace, 
let.  3. 

fin-sfib-scrlbed  ,  a.  [Pref.  wn.-(l),and  English 
subscribed .] 

*1.  Not  subscribed;  unsigned. 

“  Makes  me  leave  my  paper  unsubscribed.” — Richard¬ 
son:  Sir  C.  Grandison,  vi.  333. 

2.  Not  subscribed;  not  contributed;  uncontrib¬ 
uted. 

fin-sfib-stan’-tial  (ti  as  sh),  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  substantial.] 

1.  Not  substantial ;  not  solid;  not  palpable. 

“Her  shadowy  offspring,  unsubstantial  both.” 

Milton:  P.  R.,  iv.  899. 

2.  Not  substantial,  solid,  or  strong. 

“  Through  this  unsubstantial  netting.” —  Field,  Feb.  4, 
1888. 

3.  Not  real;  not  having  substance. 

‘  An  unsubstantial,  fairy  place.” 

Wordsworth:  To  the  Cuckoo, 

4.  Not  giving  substance  or  strength ;  weak ;  not 
strengthening  or  invigorating. 


*fin-sfib-stan-ti-al'-I-tf  (tias  shl),  s.  [Eng. 

unsubstantial;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unsubstantial ;  absence  of  substantiality ;  want  of 
real  or  material  existence. 

“  Something  of  unsubstantiality  and  uncertainty  had 
beset  my  hopes.” — C.  Bronte:  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxiv. 

♦fin-sfib-stan-tial-Ize  (ti  as  sh),  v.  t.  [Pref. 

un -  (2),  and  Eng.  substantialize.]  To  render  un¬ 
substantial.  ( Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  ix.) 

fin-sfib-stan’-ti-at-ed  (ti  as  Shi),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  substantiated.]  Not  substantiated; 
not  confirmed. 

♦fin-sfib-stan-ti-a-tion  (ti  as  shl),  s.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  substantiation.]  A  depriving  of  sub¬ 
stantiality. 

“He  [Berkeley]  would  probably  have  been  satisfied 
with  this  acknowledgment,  as  a  sufficient  unsubstantia¬ 
tion  of  matter.” — A.  C.  Fraser-  Berkeley,  p.  201. 

*fin-sfic-§eed'-3,-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng. 
succeed;  -able.]  Not  capable  of  succeeding  or  of 
bringing  about  the  desired  effect  or  result;  not 
likely  to  succeed. 

“  Nor  would  his  discretion  attempt  so  unsucceedable  a 
temptation.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

*fin-sfic-9eed  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
succeeded.]  Not  succeeded  or  followed  ;  having  no 
successor.  ( Milton :  P.  L.,  v.  821.) 

fin-sfic-Qess’,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  success.] 
Want  of  success ;  failure. 

“  Unsuccess  .  .  .  disqualifies  you.” 

Browning :  Ring  and  Book,  xi. 

fin-sfic~9ess  -ful,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
successful.] 

1.  Not  successful,  not  producing  or  attended 
with  the  desired  result,-  not  fortunate  in  the  issue. 

“It  was  almost  certain  to  be  unsuccessful.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Not  meeting  with  success ;  not  fortunate. 

“Had  Portius  been  the  unsuccessful  lover.” 

Addison:  Cato. 

fin-sfic-9ess'-ful-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  unsuccessful; 
-ly.]  In  an  unsuccessful  manner ;  without  success. 

“Inviting  unsuccessfully  a  Dutch  and  an  English 
minister.” — Seeker.  Works,  vi.  457. 

fin-sfic-9ess'-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unsuccessful; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unsuccessful ; 
want  of  success. 

“The  unsuccessfttlness  of  that  treaty.” — Milton:  Answer 
to  Eikon  Basilike,  §  18. 

*fin-sfic-9ess  -Ive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
successive.]  Not  successive ;  not  proceeding  by  suc¬ 
cession  of  parts. 

“The  unsuccessive  duration  of  God  with  relation  to 
himself.” — Hale.-  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

*fin-sfic'-Cor-?L-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
succorable.]  Incapable  of  being  succored,  re¬ 
lieved,  aided,  or  remedied. 

“Do  an  unsuccorable  mischief.” — Sidney.  Arcadia, 
bk.  iv. 

fin-sfic-cored,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
succored.]  Not  succored,  relieved,  or  aided. 
(Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  viii.  51.) 

fin-sficked’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sucked.] 
Not  sucked  ;  not  drawn  or  drained  by  the  mouth. 

“The  teats  .  .  . 

Unsuck’d  of  lamb  or  kid.” — Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  683. 

♦fin-sued  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sued.] 
Unasked,  unsought. 

“Gillias  .  .  .  rewarded  deserts  unsued  to.” — Adams: 

Works,  i.  483. 

*fin-sfif-fer-3,-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
sufferable.]  Not  sufferable ;  insufferable,  intoler¬ 
able. 

“Hell  heard  the  unsufferable  noise.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  867. 

♦fin-Sfif  -f  er-st-bljf ,  adv.  [Eng.  unsufferab(le)  ; 
-ly.]  In  a  manner  not  able  to  be  borne ;  insuffer¬ 
ably,  intolerably. 

“  This  wench  does  look  so  unsufferably  ugly.” 

Vanburgh:  Provoked  Wife,  i. 

♦fin-sfif  -f  er-I  fig,  a.  &s.  v  Pref .  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng. 
suffering .] 

A.  As  adj. :  Not  suffering ;  free  from  suffering. 

“His  unsutfering  kingdom  yet  will  come.” 

Thomson:  A  Hymn. 

B.  As  subst. :  Incapability  of  enduring  or  of  being 
endured. 

“For  unsuffryng  of  stynke.”  —  .Vycliffe:  2  Maccabees 

ix.  10. 

*fin-sfif-flc'-len9e,  *fin-sfif-flc-ien-9$f  (c  as 
Sh),s.  [Pref.  wn-  (1),  and  English  sufficience,  suf¬ 
ficiency/]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unsufficient 
or  insufficient ;  want  of  sufficiency ;  insufficiency. 


Section  showing 
A.  Stratified  rocks;  B.  Un¬ 
stratified  rock. 
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unsufficient 

*un-suf-flc'-ient  (c  as  sh) ,  *un-suf-fy-cy-ent, 

adj.  [Pref.  un-  (.1),  and  Eng.  sufficient .]  Not  suf- 
ncient;  insufficient,  inadequate. 

“They  be  found  unsufficient  to  attain  unto  that  end.” — 
Hooker:  Eccles.  Politie,  bk.  iii.,  §  10. 

*un-suf-fic'-ient-ly  (c  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng.  un¬ 
sufficient;  - ly .]  Not  sufficiently,  insufficiently. 

“Absolving  of  unsufficiently  disposed  penitents.”  — 
Hooker:  Eccles.  Politie ,  bk.  vi. 

*un-suf-fl  -§ihg-ness,  subst.  [Pref.tm-(l),  and 
Eng.  sufficingness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
insufficient ;  insufficiency. 

iin-sug -g,red  (sassh),a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  sugared.]  Not  sugared;  not  sweetened  with 
sugar.  {Bacon:  Nat.  Hist,,  §  883.) 

*un-sug-gest’-ive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
suggestive.']  Not  suggestive. 

“It  must  not  be  inferred  that  Mr.  Goschen’s  speech  was 
absolutely  unsuggestive.” — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

*un-Suit',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  suit,  v.] 
Not  to  suit;  to  be  unsuitable  to. 

“Both  unsuit 
My  untuned  fortunes.” 

Quarles:  Emblems ,  TV.  xv.  4. 

un-suit-a-bil'-l-ty,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
suitability.]  Unsuitableness. 

un-suit  -9,-ble,  *un-sute-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  suitable.]  Not  suitable;  not  fit;  not 
adapted ;  unbecoming,  unsuited,  unfit,  incongruous, 
improper. 

“It  would  be  very  unsuitable  to  my  intended  brevity.” 
— Boyle:  Works ,  v.  132. 

un-suit  -<l-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unsuitable ;  -ness.] 
'The  quality  or  state  of  being  unsuitable ;  unfitness, 
incongruity. 

“There  is  a  fitness  or  suitableness  of  certain  circum¬ 
stances  to  certain  persons,  and  an  unsuitableness  of 
others.” — Clarke:  Evidences ,  Prop.  1. 

un-suit -a-bly,  adv.  [English  unsuitable) ;  -ly.] 
In  an  unsuitable  manner  or  degree;  unfitly,  inade¬ 
quately,  improperly,  incongruously. 

“To  employ  them  unsuitably .” — Seeker:  Sermons^vol. 
v.,  charge  6. 

un-suit -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (±),  and  Eng.  suaed. j 

1.  Not  suited;  not  accomA*o>Nl.u,wJL  r  jro^idea 
with  what  one  wants. 

“So  that  no  constitution-fancier  may  go  unsuited  from 
his  shop.” — Burke:  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord. 

2.  Not  suited,  not  fitted ;  unsuitable. 

“A  blind  fury,  which  perhaps  is  not  unsuited  to  bar¬ 
barians.” — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Rom.  Hist.  (ed.  1855),  ii.  343. 

♦un-suit'-lng,  a.  [Pref.  tm-(l),  and  Eng.  suiting.] 
Not  suiting  ;  unsuited,  unsuitable,  unbecoming. 

“A  passion  most  unsuiting  such  a  man.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello ,  iv.  1. 

un-sul’-lled,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sullied.] 

*1.  Lit. :  Not  sullied,  not  stained,  not  tarnished. 

“  [An]  ample  charger,  of  unsullied  frame.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad ,  xxiii.  1,046. 

2.  Fig.:  Free  from  imputation  of  evil;  untar¬ 
nished,  unblemished. 

“Your  honor  and  that  of  the  nation  are  unsullied.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

4  un-summed  ',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
summed.]  Not  summed  up;  not  counted  or  reck¬ 
oned  in  one  amount  or  total. 

“With  expense  unsummed.” 

Mason:  English  Garden ,  i. 

un-sum’-moned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
.  summoned.]  Not  summoned,  called  upon,  or  cited. 

“  Nor  leave  unsummoned  one  of  all  the  train.” 

Cowper:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xxii. 

un-sung',  a.  [IJfef.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sung.] 

1.  Not  sung ;  not  recited  musically,  as  a  song. 

“Half  yet  remains  unsung.” — Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  21. 

2.  Not  celebrated  in  verse. 

“Nor  Oebalus,  shalt  thou  be  left  unsung.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  vii.  1,014. 

*un-suhk  ,  *un-suncke,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  sunk.]  Not  submerged ;  not  settled  down. 

“Where  rain  in  winter  stood  long  time  unsuncke.” 

Browne:  Britannia’ s  Pastorals ,  ii.  4. 

*un-sunned',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
sunned.]  ,  ,  ,  „ 

1.  Lit. :  Not  sunned;  not  shone  upon  by  the  sun. 

“  Down  in  the  unsunned  depths  lies  so  much  treasure.” 

—London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  Fig.:  Not  cheered. 

“  His  inward  hoard 
Of  unsunn’ d  griefs.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion ,  bk.  vii. 

*un-sun'-nf ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sunny.] 
Not  sunny ;  gloomy. 
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*ufl-SU-per  -fld-OuS,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
Superfluous.]  Not  superfluous;  not  in  excess;  not 
more  than  enough. 

“In  unsuperjluous  even  proportion.” 

Milton:  Comus ,  773. 

*un-su-per-scrlbed  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
superscribed .]  Not  directed  or  addressed. 

“The  letter  was  unsealed,  and  unsuperscribed  also.” — 
Richardson:  Clarissa,  i.  181. 

*un-supped  ,  *un-soup-id,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ; 
Eng.  sup;  -ed. J  Not  having  supped;  without  sup¬ 
per. 

“The  kynge  went  aweie  in  to  his  house  unsoupid.” — 
Wycliffie:  Daniel  vi  18. 

*un-siip-plant  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
supplanted. ]  Not  supplanted ;  not  tripped  up. 

“  Uusupplanted  feet.” — Philips:  Cider ,  ii. 

*un-sup'-ple,  a.  Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  supple .] 
Not  supple ;  not  bending  or  yielding  easily. 

“Those  unsupple  sinews  would  not  bend.” 

Sandys:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses,  ii. 

*un-sup-pll-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  sup¬ 
ply ,  and  suff.  -a&Ze.J  Not  capable  of  being  sup¬ 
plied. 

“  The  unsuppliable  defect  of  any  necessary  antecedent.” 
— Chillingworth. 

un-sup-plled',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sup¬ 
plied.]  Not  supplied  ;  not  furnished  with  what  is 
necessary. 

“  The  pangs  of  hunger  unsupplied.” 

Cowper:  The  Salad. 

un-sup-port  -3,-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
supportable.]  Not  supportable ;  not  able  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  ;  insupportable ;  intolerable. 

“The  very  courtesy  of  the  law  was  jugum,  an  unsupport- 
able  yoke.” — Bp.  Hall:  Sermon  on  Galatians,  v.  1 

un-sup-port  -<i-ble-ness,  «.  [Eng.  unsupport- 
able;  -7iess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unsup- 
portable. 

“The  unsupp ortableness  of  this  guilt.” — Wilkins:  Nat. 
Religion ,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vii. 

un-sup-port -Jl-bly,  adverb.  [Eng.  unsupport- 

y.h  ( *  kw  T  nneiinpArfoWa  JBSDBSr  OT  (jg- 

gree;  not  in  a  manner  ffiat  <*an  be  borne;  insup- 
portably. 

A&  *nan  u>e  infinitely,  unsupportably  miserable.” — 
South:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  6. 

im-sup-port-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
supported.] 

1.  Not  supported;  not  upheld;  not  maintained; 
not  sustained. 

“It  is  unsupported  by  truth  ”  Hist.  Eng., 

ch.  v. 

2.  Not  supported,  assisted,  or  countenanced. 

“ Unsupported  by  and  ununited  with  the  state.” — War- 
burton:  Divine  Legation ,  bk.  ii.,  §5. 

un-sup-pressed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
suppressed.]  Not  suppressed  ;  not  held  or  kept  un¬ 
der;  not  subdued,  not  quelled  ;  not  put  down. 

“Simple  manners,  feelings  unsuppress’d.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion ,  bk.  v. 

*un-sure'  (s  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
sure.]  Not  sure,  not  fixed,  not  certain;  uncertain, 
insecure. 

“What  is  mortal,  and  unsure.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet ,  iv.  4. 

*un-siired  (s  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  unsur{e);  -ed.] 
Not  made  sure;  not  securely  established;  made 
uncertain  or  unsafe. 

“Thy  now  unsur’d  assurance  to  the  crown.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John ,  ii.  2. 

*un-siire'-ly  (s  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng.  unsure;  -ly.] 
In  an  unsure  manner ;  insecurely,  unsafely,  uncer¬ 
tainly. 

“The  vanity  of  greatness  he  had  try’d, 

And  how  unsurely  stands  the  foot  of  pride.” 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  ii. 

*un-siire  -ty  (s  assh),s.  [English -unsure;  - ty .] 
Uncertainty,  insecurity. 

“  Thou  stode  at  Christendom  in  doubt,  and  unsurety.” — 
Sir  T.  More:  Works ,  p.  310. 

*un~surg  -ihg,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  surg¬ 
ing.]  Not  mounting  or  rising  in  waves. 

“Up  and  down  on  the  unsurging  seas.” 

Drayton:  Legend  of  Matilda  the  Fair. 

un-sur-mount  -^-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  surmountable.]  Not  surmountable ;  notcapa- 
ble  of  being  surmounted  ;  insurmountable. 

“Another  unsurmount  able  source  of  discord.”— Anson: 
Voyages,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

un-sur-pass -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
surpassable.]  Not  capable  of  being  surpassed, 
excelled,  or  exceeded. 

un-sur-pass'-$,-bly,  adv.  [English  unsurpass¬ 
able)  ;  -ly.]  In  an  unsurpassable  manner  or  degree. 
{Rusk in.) 


unswayable 


un-suf -passed  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
surpassed.]  Not  surpassed,  excelled,  exceeded,  or 
outdone.  {Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  39.) 

*un-sur-ren'-dered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
surrendered.)  Not  surrendered;  not  given  up  or 
delivered. 

“Helen  is  mine,  an  unsurrender’d  prize 
For  ever.”  Cowper:  Hornets  Iliad ,  vii. 

*un-sur-round  ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng* 
surrounded.]  Not  surrounded,  encompassed,  or 
environed. 

“Retreating  unsurrounded.” 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth ,  xxv. 

un-siis-$ep -tl-ble,  a.  [Pref.  im-  (1),  and  Eng. 
susceptible .]  Not  susceptible ;  not  open  or  liable 
to  ;  not  capable  of  admitting ;  insusceptible. 

“  By  no  means  unsusceptible  of  religious  impressions.” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

*un-sus-pect',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sus¬ 
pect.]  Unsuspected. 

“Author  unsuspect , 

Friendly  to  man.”  Milton:  P.  L ix.  771. 

*un-sus-pect  -a  ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
suspectable.]  Not  liable  to  be  suspected  ;  not  open 
to  suspicion.  {H.  More:  Mystery  of  Godliness , 
p.323.) 

un-sus-pect'-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
suspected. J  Not  suspected:  not  looked  upon  as 
likely  to  have  done  an  evil  act;  not  an  object  of 
suspicion. 

“Unseen  and  unsuspected  arts.” 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error,  3. 

*un-sus-pect'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unsuspected; 
-ly. ]  Not  in  a  suspected  or  suspicious  manner; 
without  raising  suspicion. 

“More  impartially  and  unsuspect edly.” — Milton:  Re¬ 
moval  of  Hirelings. 

*un-sus-pect'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unsuspected; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unsuspected. 

“  By  the  strangeness  of  the  act,  and  unsuspectedness  of 
the  actors.” — Fuller:  Church  Hist.,  X.  ii.  27. 

un-sus-pect'-lhg,  adj.  [Pref.  wn-(l),  and  Eng. 
suspecting .]  Not  suspecting,  not  suspicious ;  unsus¬ 
picious  ;  free  from  suspicion. 

“The  host  lie  down 

Sudden  before  some  unsuspecting  town.” 

Pope.  (  Todd. ) 

un-sus-pect -lhg-ly,  adv.  [En g.  unsuspecting ; 
-ly.]  In  an  unsuspecting  manner;  without  suspi¬ 
cion. 

“  What  the  world  believed  so  unsuspectingly.” — Bp.  Tay¬ 
lor:  Deus  Justificatus.  (Ep.  Ded.) 

*un-sus-pend  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
suspended .]  Not  suspended  ;  not  held  or  kept  in  a 
state  of  rest  or  suspense ;  not  ceasing  from  action 
or  motion. 

“The  unsuspended  attention  of  a  day.” — Knox:  Essay  1. 

un-sus-pic'-ion  (C  as  sh),  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  suspicion .]  Want  of  suspicion ;  freedom  from 
suspicion  ;  unsuspiciousness. 

“Through  their  own  heedlessness  and  unsuspicion.” — 
Dickens:  Pickwick ,  xi. 

un-siis-pi  -CiOUS,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 

suspicious. J 

1.  Not  suspicious;  not  inclined  to  suspect  or 
imagine  evil ;  unsuspecting. 

“ Unsuspicious  of  a  snare.” 

Cowper;  Secr'et  of  Divine  Love . 

2.  Not  raising  or  tending  to  raise  suspicion. 

3.  Not  passed  in  suspicion;  free  from  anything 
likely  to  cause  suspicion. 

“  But  farewell  now  to  unsuspicious  nights.” 

Cowper:  Task,  iv.  665. 

un-sus-tain  -$L-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
sustainable .]  Not  capable  of  being  sustained, 
maintained,  supported,  or  upheld. 

“  Whose  impression  is  altogether  inevitable  and  unsus • 
tainable.” — Barrow :  Sei'mons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  18. 

im-sus-tained',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sus¬ 
tained.)  Not  sustained,  maintained,  supported,  or 
upheld. 

“All  unsustained  Retween  the  waves  and  sky.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey ,  xii.  617. 

un-swad  -die,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2) ,  and  English 
swaddle.]  To  remove  a  swaddle  from  ;  to  unswathe. 

“  Puppy  has  scarce  unswaddled  my  legs  yet.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Tale  of  a  Tub,  i.  2. 

un-swathe  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
swathe.]  To  free  from  a  swathe  ;  to  unbandage ;  to 
take  bandages  off. 

“  In  the  morning  an  old  woman  came  to  unswathe  me.” 
— Addison:  Spectator ,  No.  90. 

un-sway'-qi-ble.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  sway , 
and  suff.  -able.]  Not  capable  of  being  swayed, 
governed,  or  influenced  by  another. 

“To  be  rough,  unswayable ,  and  free.” 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus ,  v.  6. 


bfill,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-clan,  -tian  =  sb^n.  -tion. 


§ell,  chorus,  <jhin,  bench; 
-sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion 


go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
=  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  <fcc.  =  bel,  d?L 


unteach 
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fin-swayed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  swayed .] 

1.  Not  swayed ;  not  wielded. 

“  Is  the  chair  empty?  is  the  sword  unswayed t” 

Shakes p.:  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 

2.  Not  biased,  moved,  or  influenced,  as  by  pas¬ 
sion,  ambition,  &c. 

♦fin-sway -ed-ness,  s.  [En g.  unswayed;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unswayed ;  steadiness, 
firmness,  consistency. 

“That  constancy  and  unswayedness  in  our  lives.” — 
Hales:  Remains,  p.  246. 

un-swear,  v.t.&i.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
s wear.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  recant  or  revoke,  as  something  sworn  to ;  to 
recall  or  retract  by  a  subsequent  oath  ;  to  abjure. 

“  Unswear  faith  sworn.”  — Shakesp.:  King  John,  iii.  L 

2.  To  deny  by  oath. 

“  No  more  than  he’ll  unswear. ” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iv.  1. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  recant ;  to  recall  an  oath.  ( Spen¬ 
ser .) 

♦fin-sweat',  V.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  sweat.'] 
To  remove  or  reduce  the  sweating  of ;  to  ease  or  cool 
after  exercise  or  toil. 

“  The  interim  of  unsweating  themselves  regularly.” — 
Milton:  On  Education. 

♦fin-sweat -Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
sweating.]  Not  sweating  or  perspiring. 

‘In  frost  and  snow,  if  you  complain  of  heat, 

They  rub  the  unsweating  brow,  and  swear  they  sweat.” 

Dry  den:  Juvenal,  iii. 

♦fin-sweet',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sweet.] 
Not  sweet ;  disagreeable,  unpleasant. 

“Make  the  life  unsweet.” — Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  14. 
♦fin-swell',  v.  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  sivell.] 
To  sink  from  a  swollen  or  turgid  state  ;  to  subside. 

“  But  tho  began  his  herte  a  lite  unswell.” 

Chaucer:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  V. 

fin-swept',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  swept.] 

1.  Not  swept;  not  cleaned  by  having  a  brush, 
broom,  or  besom  passed  over  it. 

“Where  fires  thou  find’st  unrak’d  and  hearths  unswept, 
There  pinch  the  maids  as  blue  as  bilberry.” 

Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  v.  6. 

2.  Not  cleaned  up  or  removed  by  sweeping. 

“  The  dust  on  antique  time  would  lie  unswept.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  ii.  8. 

3.  Not  moved  or  passed  over  with  a  sweeping  mo¬ 
tion  or  action. 

“The  waves  roll  multitudinous,  and  the  foam, 
Unswept  by  wand’ring  gusts,  fills  all  the  air.” 

Cowper:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xi. 

fin-swerv  -mg,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
swerving.]  Not  swerving  or  deviating  from  any 
rule  or  standard ;  undeviating,  unwavering. 

fin-swerv-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unswerving;  -ly.] 
In  an  unswerving  manner;  unwaveringly.  {Cary: 
Dante;  Par.  viii.  142.) 

♦fin-swilled',  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
swilled.] 

1.  Not  swilled;  not  swallowed  down  in  large 
draughts. 

2.  Not  emptied  by  swilling  or  greedily  drinking. 
“An  unswilled  hogshead. ” — Milton:  Divorce.  (Post.) 
fin-sworn',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sworn.] 

1.  Not  sworn  ;  not  bound  by  an  oath  ;  not  having 
taken  an  oath. 

“You  are  yet  unsworn.” 

Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  4. 

2.  Not  solemnly  pronounced  or  taken. 

“  Her  solemn  oath 
Unsworn  remained.” 

Cowper:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  x. 
*un-sjfl’-lA-bled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  syllabled.]  Not  syllabled  ;  not  articulated, 
uttered,  or  pronounced. 

♦un-syl-lb-gist'-lc-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng .  syllogistical.]  Not  syllogistical ;  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  logical  rules  of  syllogisms. 

“This  unsyllogistical syllogism.” — Chillingworth:  Relig¬ 
ion  of  Protestants,  ch.  vi.,  g  14. 

fin-sym-bol'-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  un- (1),  and  English 
symbolic.]  Not  symbolic. 

“Infantine  speech  is  unsymbolic.” — Earle:  Philology  of 
English  Tongue,  §  245. 

fin-sym-met'-rlc-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
symmetrical.] 

I.  Ord.Lang.:  Not  symmetrical ;  wanting  in  sym¬ 
metry  or  due  proportion  of  parts. 

II.  Botany: 

1.  {Of  a  leaf):  Not  of  the  same  breadth  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  midrib.  Example,  the  leaf  of 
Begonia. 


2.  {Of  a  flower):  Not  having  a  close  relation  in 
number  between  the  divisions  of  the  calyx,  those  of 
the  corolla,  and  the  stamens.  Example,  the  Cru- 
ciferse,  in  which  the  sepals  are  four,  the  petals  four, 
but  the  stamens  six. 

fin-sym-pe,-thet’-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Eng. 
sympathetic.]  Not  sympathetic ;  not  in  sympathy. 

“  This  precocious  flowering  does  not  occur  every  year, 
and  it  seems  curiously  unsympathetic  with  the  seasons.” — 
London  Evening  Standard. 

un-sym'-pg,-thy,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
sympathy.]  Want  or  absence  of  sympathy. 

“How  true  the  unsympathy  as  well  as  the  sympathy  of 
nature.” — Wilberforce,  in  Life,  ii.  305. 

un-s^s-tem-at'-ic,  un-s$fs-tem-at'-Ic-&l.  adj. 

tPref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  systematic,  systematical.] 
fot  systematic  ;  not  having  regular  order,  distribu¬ 
tion,  or  arrangement  of  parts  ;  not  done  systemat¬ 
ically. 

“  Unsupported,  desultory,  unsystematic  endeavors.” — 
Burke:  On  the  Present  Discontents. 

un-sys’-tem-e.-tlzed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
systematized.]  Not  systematized;  not  reduced  to  a 
rystem. 

“Neither  English  nor  Germans  apply  the  word  [Phi¬ 
losophy]  to  unsystematized  knowledge.” — Herbert  Spencer: 
First  Principles,  §  86. 

fin-tack',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  tac/c.]  To 
undo,  as  something  that  has  been  tacked ;  to  dis¬ 
join  ;  to  draw  or  remove  tacks  from  ;  to  loosen. 

“  Untack  our  minds  and  affections  from  this  world.” — 
Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  iii. 

fin-tac'-kle,  v.  t.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  English 
tackle.]  To  unharness.  {Tusser :  Husbandrie,  p.  62.) 

*fin-tagged',  a.  TPref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  tagged.] 
Not  tied  or  fastened ;  not  having  tags. 

“  Untagg’d  points  and  compters.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Woman’s  Prize,  iv.  8. 
fin-taint-ed  (1),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
tainted.] 

1.  Not  rendered  impure  by  admixture;  free  from 
foul  matter ;  pure. 

“Th’  untainted  winds  refuse  th’  infecting  load.” 

South. 

2.  Not  rendered  unsavory  by  putrescence;  not 
rotten  or  corrupted. 

“Untouch’d  by  worms,  untainted  by  the  air.” 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xxiv.  606. 

3.  Not  sullied;  unsullied,  unblemished. 

“His  morals  had  escaped  untainted.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

*fin-taint'-ed  (2),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
{attainted.]  Not  charged  with  a  crime;  not  ac¬ 
cused. 

“  Untainted,  unexamin’d,  free  at  liberty.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  6. 
♦fin-taint -ed-lf,  adv.  [English  untainted;  -ly.] 
In  an  untainted  manner;  in  a  manner  free  from 
taint,  stain,  or  blemish. 

“A  school  so  untaintedly  loyal.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  v., 
ser.  1. 

♦fin-taint  -ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  untainted;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  untainted ;  freedom 
from  taint,  stain,  or  blemish. 

“Purity  and  untaintedness  in  respect  of  any  mixture  of 
corruption.” — Bp.  Hall:  Sermon  on  1  John  i.  6. 

fin-tak'-en,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  taken.] 

1.  Not  taken ;  not  seized,  captured,  or  appre¬ 
hended  ;  not  made  prisoner. 

“Dispose  already  of  the  untaken  spoil.” 

Waller:  Battle  of  Summer  Islands,  108. 

2.  Not  reduced  by  siege  or  assault ;  not  captured. 

3.  Not  swallowed  or  taken,  as  a  medicine  or  the 
like. 

IT  (1)  TJntaken  away :  Not  removed. 

“Until  this  day  remaineth  the  veil  untaken  away.” — 
2  Cor.  iii.  14. 

(2)  Untaken  up :  Not  occupied  ;  not  filled. 

“The  narrow  limits  of  this  discourse  will  leave  no  more 
room  untaken  up  by  heaven.” — Boyle. 

fin-tal'-ent-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
talented.]  Not  talented;  not  gifted;  not  clever. 

“The  sort  of  poor  stuff  you  must  be  satisfied  with  from 
a  poor  untalented  girl.” — Richardson:  Sir  C.  Orandison, 
vii.  6. 

fin-talked  {l  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
talked.]  Not  talked ;  not  spoken. 

IT  Untalked  of:  Not  mentioned;  not  talked  or 
spoken  about. 

fin-tam -a~ble,  fin-tame-a-ble,  a.  [Prefix  un- 

Sl) ,  and  Eng.  tamable.]  Incapable  of  being  tamed, 
omesticated,  subdued,  or  subjugated ;  not  capable 
of  being  rendered  tame,  docile,  or  serviceable  to 
man;  incapable  of  being  brought  or  softened  from 
a  wild,  savage,  rude,  or  violent  state. 


♦fin-tame',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  tame,  a.J> 
Not  tame ;  wild,  savage. 

“  Ida  .  .  .  nurse  of  beasts  untame.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Iliad,  viii.  41. 

fin-tamed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  Eng.  tamed.] 

1.  Not  tamed;  not  domesticated;  not  reclaimed 
from  wildness ;  as,  an  untamed  beast. 

2.  Not  subdued  or  subjugated;  not  brought  under 
control ;  unsubdued. 

“There,  untamed,  th’  approaching  conqueror  waits.” 

Moore:  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan. 

*3.  Not  brought  under. 

“As  men  by  fasting  starve  th’  untamed  disease.” 

Dry  den:  Theodore  and  Honoria,  267. 

♦fin-tam’-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  untamed ;  -ness.]  The- 
quality  or  state  of  being  untamed. 

“Pride  and  the  untamedness  of  our  nature.” — Leighton: 
Comment  on  1  Peter  v. 

fin-tan  -gle,  v.  t.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  English 
tangle.]  To  disentangle;  to  free  from  entangle¬ 
ment  or  intricacy  ;  hence,  to  free  from  embarrass¬ 
ment,  doubt,  ambiguity,  or  uncertainty ;  to  explain  ; 
to  clear  up. 

“  O  time,  thou  must  untangle  this.” 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  2. 

fin-tanned',  a,  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  tanned .J 
Not  tanned ;  not  prepared  by  tanning ;  raw. 

“  To  wear  rude  socks  of  untanned  hide.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*fin-tap  -pl9e,  v  t.&i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
tappice.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  turn  game  out  of  a  bag,  or  to  drive 
it  out  of  cover ;  hence,  to  reveal,  to  disclose,  to  dis¬ 
cover. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  come  out  of  concealment. 

“Now  I’ll  untappice.  (Comes  forward  with  the  bottle.)” 

— Massinger :  Very  Woman,  iii.  5. 

fin-tar-nished,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  tan, 
wished.]  Not  tarnished  ;  not  stained  ;  not  soiled; 
unblemished.  {Lit.  &  fig.) 

fin-tasked’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  tasked.] 
Not  subjected  or  liable  to,  as  a  task  or  labor  ;  free 
from  labor ;  unoccupied,  idle. 

“To  pass  the  remnant  of  his  days  untask’d.” 

Wordsworth.  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

♦fin-taste',  v.  t.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  taste.]' 
To  take  away  a  taste  from  ;  to  cause  to  feel  disgust 
or  distaste  for. 

“Could  not,  by  all  means  might  be  devis’d, 

Untaste  them  of  this  great  disgust.” 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  viii. 

fin-tast  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  tasted.] 

1.  Lit.:  Not  tasted  ;  untried  by  thetasteor  tongue. 

“The  dishes  were  removed  untasted  from  the  table.” — 

Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  Fig.:  Untried;  not  experienced  or  enjoyed. 

“From  bliss  untasted  torn  away.” 

Cowper:  To  Charles  Deodati. 

♦fin-tast  -Ing,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
tasting.]  Not  tasting;  not  perceiving  any  taste. 

“Whose  balmy  juice  glides  o’er  th’  untasting  tongue.” 

Smith.  {Todd.) 

fin-taught'  {gh  silent),  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and; 
Eng.  taught.] 

1.  Not  taught ;  not  instructed ;  uneducated ;  un¬ 
lettered,  illiterate. 

“The  rustic  boy,  who  walks  the  fields  untaught.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ix. 

2.  Not  having  learned  by  experience  ;  ignorant. 

“  Untaught  that  soon  such  anguiBh  must  ensue.” 

Wordsworth:  Female  Vagrant. 

*3.  Unskilled ;  not  having  use  or  practice. 

“Us’d  to  command,  untaught  to  plead  for  favor.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  1. 

*4.  Not  made  the  subject  of  teaching  or  instruct 
tion  ;  not  communicated  by  teaching. 

“Wild  and  untaught  are  terms  which  we  alone 

Invent,  for  fashions  differing  from  our  own.” 

Dry  den:  Indian  Emperor,  i.  1. 

fin-taxed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  taxed.] 

1.  Not  taxed ;  not  charged  with  or  liable  to  taxes. 

“Those  untaxed  people  were  actually  subject  to  the- 

payment  of  taxes.” — Burke:  Conciliation  with  America. 

2.  Not  charged  with  or  accused  of  any  fault, 
crime,  or  offense. 

“Common  speech  which  leaves  no  virtue  untaxed.” _ 

Bacon:  Of  Learning,  bk.  i. 

un-teagh',  v,  t.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  teach 

1.  To  cause  to  forget,  disbelieve,  or  give  up  what 
had  been  previously  taught. 

“Will  this  unteach  us  to  complain  ?” 

Byron:  Oh!  Snatch’d  away  in  Beauty’s  Bloom. 

2.  To  cause  to  be  forgotten ;  to  make  to  cease 
from  being  acquired  by  teaching. 
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un-teagh  -3-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
■teachable.']  Not  teachable  ;  not  able  to  be  taught, 
either  from  mental  incapacity  or  from  want  of 
docility  of  spirit;  incapable  of  receiving  instruc¬ 
tion. 

“The  obstinate  and  unteachable  Pharisees.” — Milton: 
Doct.  dt  Disc,  of  Divorce,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xiv. 

*un-team',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  team.] 
To  unyoke  a  team  from  ;  to  deprive  of  a  team. 

“As  soon  as  the  sun  unteamed  his  chariot.” — J.  Taylor: 
■Great  Exemplar. 

un-tech  -nlc  al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
technical.]  Not  technical ;  free  from  technicalities 
or  technical  expressions. 

“The  author  has  treated  it  in  as  untechnical  a  way  as 
possible.” — Field,  Dec.  24,  1887. 

*un-tell'-3-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
tellable.]  Incapable  of  being  told ;  indescribable. 

“  Untenable  vertues.” — Wycliffe:  Ecclus.  xxv.  9. 

un-tem’-per,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
temper,  v.]  To  deprive  of  the  temper  or  due  de¬ 
gree  of  hardness,  as  metals ;  hence,  to  soften,  to 
mollify. 

“Soften  and  untemper  the  courages  of  men.” — Cotton; 
Montaigne’ s  Essays,  xix. 

*un-tem’-per-3te,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
temperate.]  Not  temperate  ;  intemperate. 

“  Untemperate  knave,  will  nothing  quench  thy  appe¬ 
tite  ?”  Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Woman  Pleased,  i.  2. 

un-tem’-pered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
tempered.] 

1.  Not  tempered ;  not  duly  mixed  for  use. 

“Others  daubed  it  with  untempered  mortar.” — Ezekiel 
xiii.  10. 

*2.  Not  built  with  properly  tempered  mortar. 

“Smite  the  untemper’d  wall.” — Cowper:  Hope,  627. 

3.  Not  brought  to  the  proper  degree  of  hardness  ; 
as,  untempered  steel. 

*4.  Not  brought  to  a  fit  or  proper  state ;  not  reg¬ 
ulated,  moderated,  or  controlled. 

“Let  us  not  .  .  .  condemn  him  with  untempered 

severity.” — Johnson:  Lives  of  the  Poets ;  Waller. 

un-tempt'-ed  (p  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  tempted.]  Not  tempted ;  not  put  to  the  trial 
or  test ;  not  tried  by  allurement,  enticement,  or  per¬ 
suasion  ;  not  allured  or  enticed. 

“  Untempted,  or  by  wager  or  by  price.” 

Cotton:  On  the  Peak. 

*un-tempt'-er  (p  silent),  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  tempter.]  Not  a  tempter. 

“SotheliGod  is  untempter  of  yvel  things.” — Wycliffe: 
James  i.  13. 

un-ten-3-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
tenable.] 

1.  Not  tenable ;  incapable  of  being  held  in  posses¬ 
sion  ;  incapable  of  being  defended. 

“White’s  game  seems  untenable.” — Field,  Dec.  31,  1887. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  defended  or  maintained  by 
argument;  indefensible. 

“  Their  main  scheme  .  .  .  appearing  so  untenable.” 
—  Waterland:  Works,  vol.  iv.  (Introd.) 

un-ten  -3-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  untenable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  untenable  or  indefen¬ 
sible. 

“  The  utter  untenableness  of  Mr.  B - ’s  materialistic 

atheism.” — Brit.  Quart.  Review,  Oct.,  1881,  p.  509. 

*un-ten’-3nt,  v.  t.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  English 
tenant.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  a  tenant  or  tenants  ;  to  expel  the 
tenant  or  occupant  from. 

“  Untenanting  Creation  of  its  God.” 

Coleridge:  Destiny  of  Nations. 

2.  To  evict,  to  dislodge. 

“Whence  all  the  power  of  man  cannot  untenant  him.” 
— Adams:  TVojJcs,  i.  202. 

un-ten  -3.nt-3.-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
tenantable.]  Not  tenantable ;  not  fit  for  a  tenant 
or  occupier ;  not  in  suitable  condition  for  a  tenant ; 
not  capable  of  being  tenanted  or  inhabited. 

“Frozen  and  untenantable  regions.” — Whewell. 

un-ten’-3nt-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  English 
tenanted.]  Not.  tenanted;  not  occupied  by  a  ten¬ 
ant;  uninhabited. 

“All  silent  now — for  now  are  still 
Thy  bowers,  untenanted  Bowhill  !” 

Scott:  Marmion,  ii.  (Introd.) 

un-tend -ad,  adj.  [Pref.  un -  (1),  and  English 
tended.]  Not  tended  ;  not  taken  care  or  charge  of. 

“Go,  go,  my  lambs,  untended  homeward  fare.” 

Cowper:  On  the  Death  of  Damon. 

un-ten  -der,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
tender,  a.] 


1.  Not  tender,  not  soft. 

2.  Wanting  sensibility  or  affection;  unkind,  un¬ 
gentle. 

“Why  tender’ st  thou  that  paper  to  me,  with 
A  look  untender  f  "  Sliakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 
*un-ten -dered,  a.  [Pref .  un-  (1),  and  English 
tendered.]  Not  tendered;  not  offered;  unpaid. 

“  A  tribute  .  .  .  which  by  thee  lately 
Is  left  untender’d.”  Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  ii.  1. 

*un-tent',  v.  t.  [Pref,  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  tent  (1).] 
To  deprive  of  a  tent;  to  bring  out  of  a  tent. 
(Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.3.) 

un-tent’-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  tent  (3),  and 
suff.  -ed.]  Not  to  be  probed  by  a  tent ;  not  dressed  ; 
incurable. 

“  Th’  untented  woundings  of  a  father’s  curse.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  4. 

un-tent  -f,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  tent  (2),  and 
suff.  -y.)  Incautious,  careless.  (Scotch.) 

*un-ter-r es  -tri-al ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
terrestrial.)  Not  terrestrial;  spiritual,  unearthly. 
“  No  pain  assailed  his  unterrestrial  sense.” 

Shelley:  Queen  Mab,  vii. 

*un-ter-rif  -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
terrific.]  Not  terrifying,  not  appalling. 

“  Not  unterriflc  was  the  aspect.” — Carlyle-.  Sartor  Resar- 
tus,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

un-ter’-rl-fled,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  ter¬ 
rified.)  Not  terrified;  not  affrighted  ;  not  daunted. 
“  Incensed  with  indignation,  Satan  stood 
Unterrified.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  708. 

5 The  Unterrified :  A  name  jocosely  applied  to  the 
-line  Democratic  party,  which,  although  often 
defeated,  is  unterrified  by  the  results,  and  is  always 
ready  to  again  measure  strength  with  its  oppo¬ 
nents. 

*un-thank’,  *un-thonke,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  thank.)  Ingratitude,  ill-will, 

“  Thus  shall  I  have  unthonke  on  every  side.” 

Chaucer:  Troilus  and  Cresseide,  v. 
HUsed  also  adverbially;  as ,  his  (her)  unthank= 
no  thanks  to  him  (them),  in  spite  of  him  (them). 

un-thanked',  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
thanked .] 

1.  Not  thanked;  not  repaid  with  thanks  or  ac¬ 
knowledgments. 

“Th’  all-giver  would  be  unthank’ d." 

Milton:  Cornus,  723. 

2.  Not  received  with  thanks  or  thankfulness. 
“Unwelcome  freedom,  and  unthank’d  reprieve.” 

Dry  den.  (Todd.) 

un-thank  '-f  ul,  a.  [Pref.  un-(l),  and  Eng.  thank¬ 
ful.] 

1.  Not  thankful,  not  grateful ;  not  making  ac¬ 
knowledgment  for  good  or  benefits  received ;  un¬ 
grateful. 

“A  thankful  man  owes  a  courtesy  ever  ;  the  unthankful 
but  when  he  needs  it.” — BenJonson:  Poetaster.  (Ded.) 

*2.  Giving  no  return  ;  unproductive. 

“The  husbandman  ought  not,  for  one  unthankful  year, 
to  forsake  the  plow.” — Ben  Jonson:  Bartholomew  Fair, 
iii.  1. 

3.  Not  acknowledged  or  repaid  with  thanks  ;  not 
thankfully  received  or  welcomed. 

“  One  of  the  most  unthankful  offices  in  the  world.” — 
Goldsmith:  The  Bee,  No.  8. 

un-thank ' -f ul-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unthankful ;  -ly.) 
In  an  unthankful  or  ungrateful  manner ;  without 
thanks.  (Elyot :  Governor,  bk.  iff.,  ch.  ii.) 

un-thank'-f ul-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unthankful;  -ness.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unthankful ;  ungrate¬ 
fulness,  ingratitude. 

“The  wonderfull  unkyndenesse  and  too  much unthank- 
fulnesse  of  man.” — Fisher:  On  Prayer.  (To  the  Reader.) 

un-thawed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  thawed.) 
Not  thawed;  not  melted  or  dissolved,  as  ice,  snow, 
&c. 

“The  river  yet  unthaw’d. 

Pope-.  Horace;  Sat.,  bk.  ii.,  sat.  2. 
*un-the-o-10g'-Ic-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
theological.)  Not  theological;  not  according  to 
sound  principles  of  theology. 

“To  argue  from  Scripture  negatively  in  things  of  this 
nature  is  somewhat  untheological.” — Bp.  Hall:  On  the  Obs . 
of  Christ’ s  Nativity. 

un-think’,  *un-thinke,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  think.)  To  retract  in  thought;  to  remove  or 
dismiss  from  the  mind  or  thought;  to  think  differ¬ 
ently  about. 

“To  unthink  your  speaking.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  Fill.,  ii.  4. 

un  think  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
thinkable.)  That  cannot  be  made  an  object  of 
thought;  incapable  of  being  thought ;  incogitable. 

“The  annihilation  of  matter  is  unthinkable,  for  the 
same  reason  that  the  creation  of  matter  is  unthinkable. 
—Herbert  Spencer:  First  Principles,  §  53. 


un-thlflk'-er,  s.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
thinker.)  A  thoughtless,  inconsiderate  person. 

“Thinkers  and  unthinkers  by  the  million.” — Carlyle. 
Fr.  Revol.,  pt.  i.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  i. 

un-think’-Ihg,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
thinking.) 

1.  Not  thinking;  not  taking  thought;  thought¬ 
less,  inconsiderate ;  heedless,  careless. 

“  The  unthinking  king  showed  some  signs  of  concern.” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Not  indicating  or  characteristic  of  thought  or 
consideration. 

“  With  earnest  eyes  and  round  unthinking  face.” 

Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock,  iv.  126. 

3.  Thoughtless ;  done  or  acted  without  thought 
or  care. 

“Youth’s  unthinking  glee.” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  v.  33. 

un-thlnk'-Ing-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  unthinking;  -ly.) 
In  an  unthinking,  thoughtless,  or  heedless  manner; 
without  thought;  thoughtlessly,  heedlessly,  reck¬ 
lessly. 

un-thlnk’-ing-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  unthinking; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unthinking  or 
thoughtless ;  thoughtlessness,  carelessness,  reck¬ 
lessness. 

“This  kind  of  indifference  or  unthinkingness.” — Lord 
Halifax. 

un-thlnned’,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
thinned.)  Not  thinned;  not  made  thinner. 

“The  ranks  unthinn’d  though  slaughter’d  still.” 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  xxix. 

*un-thlrst'-y,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
thirsty .]  Not  thirsty. 

“  With  an  unthirsty  infant’s  appetite.” 

Cibber:  Love  Makes  a  Man,  ii. 

*un-thorn'-y,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
thorny.)  Not  thorny;  free  from  thorns. 

“A  paradise,  or  unthorny  place  of  know! edge. "-Broumer 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

un-thought'  (ought  as  at),  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 

and  Eng.  thought.)  Not  thought;  not  imagined, 
considered,  or  conceived.  (Generally  followed  by 
of.) 

“A  strength  unthought  of  heretofore.” 

Wordsworth:  Matron  of  Jedburgh. 

IT  Formerly  followed  by  on. 

“  The  unthought-on  accident  is  guilty.” 

Shakesp..-  Winter’ s  Tale,  iv.  3. 

*un-thought’-f  ul,  *un-thought'-full  (ough  as 
a),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English  thoughtful.)  Not 
thoughtful ;  not  exercising  thought  or  reflection ; 
unthinking,  careless,  thoughtless. 

“  Unthoughtfull,  with  the  reckelesnesse  of  the  father,  and 
wantonness  of  the  mother,  leave  the  juste  travaile,  and 
take  unjust  idlenes.” — Golden  Boke,  ch.  xxxvii. 

*un-thought’-f  ul-ness  (ough  as  a),  s.  [English 

unthoughtful ;  -7?. ess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unthoughtful ;  thoughtlessness. 

“A  constant  equable  serenity  and  unthoughtfulness  in 
outward  actions.” — Fell:  Life  of  Hammond,  §  2. 

un-thought -like  (ough  as  £,),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1)  ;  English  thought,  and  suffix  -like.)  Not  like  a 
thought. 

“  Unthouglitlike  thoughts.” — Poe:  Works,  ii.  142. 

un-thread’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  thread .] 

1.  To  draw  or  take  out  a  thread  from  ;  as,  to  un¬ 
thread  a  needle. 

*2.  To  relax  the  ligaments  of ;  to  loosen. 

“  He  with  his  bare  wand  can  unthread  thy  joints.” 

Milton:  Comus,  614. 

*3.  To  find  one’s  way  through. 

“They  soon  unthreaded  the  labyrinth  of  rocks.” — De 

Quincey:  Spanish  Nun,  §  16. 

*un-threat’~ened,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
threatened.)  Not  threatened  or  menaced. 

“Unreproached  and  unthreatened,  by  any  language  of 
mine.” — King  Charles:  Eikon  Basilike. 

un-threshed’,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
threshed .]  Not  threshed. 

“The  humid  atmosphere  which  penetrated  the  un¬ 
threshed  stacks.” — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

*un-thrlft',  s.  &  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  English 

thrift.) 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Want  of  thrift ;  prodigality,  unthriftiness. 

2.  A  prodigal ;  an  unthrifty  person ;  a  spend¬ 
thrift. 

“A  great  multitude  of  unthrifts  and  cut  throtes.” — 
Goldinge:  Ccesar,  fol.  76. 

B.  As  adj.:  Unthrifty,  profuse,  prodigal:  good 
for  nothing. 

“  [She]  with  an  unthrift  love  did  run  from  Venice.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 


bdll,  boy;  pout,  Jowl;  cat, 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh3.11.  -tion, 


gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench; 
-sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion 


go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§; 
:  xhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  = 


expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  t 
shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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*un-thrlft'-ful-iy,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  English 
thrift;  -ful;  -ly.]  Unthriftily,  wastefully. 

“An  other  no  lesse  is,  that  such  plentie  of  vittayle,  as 
was  aboundauntly  in  every  quarter,  for  the  reliefs  of  us 
all,  is  now  all  wastfully  and  unthriftfully  spent,  in  main- 
teyning  you  unlawfulle  rebelles.” — Sir  J.  Cheeke:  Hurt  of 
Sedition. 

*un-thrIft'-I-hOQd,  *un-thrlft  -i-hed,  s.  [Eng. 

unthrifty;  -hood.]  Unthriftiness. 

“Unquiet  care  and  fond  unthriftihed.  ’ 

Spenser  ■  F.  Q.,  III.  xii.  25. 

tun-thrlft-I-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unthrifty;  -ly.]  In 
an  unthrifty  manner;  wastefully,  lavishly,  prodi¬ 
gally. 

“  Part  with  them  here  unthriftily.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Epigram  7. 

tun-thrift  -I-ness,  s.  [English  unthrifty ;  • ness .] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unthrifty 

*(1)  The  state  of  being  in  an  un thriving  condi¬ 
tion. 

“  Staggering,  non-proficiency,  and  unthriftiness  of  pro¬ 
fession  is  the  fruit  of  self.” — Rogers.-  Naaman  the  Syrian. 

(2)  Want  of  thrift ;  prodigality,  profusion,  waste¬ 
fulness. 

un-thrift -jf,  *un-thrift-ye,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  thrifty .] 

*1.  Not  thriving;  not  profiting;  un  thriving. 

“What  [is  it]  but  this  self  and  presuming  of  ourselves 
•auses  grace  to  be  unthrifty  and  to  hang  down  the  head?” 
— Rogers:  Naaman  the  Syrian,  p.  146. 

*2.  Good  for  nothing.  , 

“  Can  no  man  tell  of  my  unthrifty  son  t  ” 

Shakesp..-  Richard  II.,  v.  3. 

3.  Not  thrifty;  wasteful,  prodigal,  profuse. 

“Buie  the  lands  of  unthriftie  gentlemen.” — Holinshed: 

Descript,  of  England,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

*4.  Preventing  thrift  or  thriving  ;  impoverishing. 
“  Unmanly  murder  and  unthrifty  scath.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  iv.  35. 

*un-thrlv'-lng,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
thriving .]  Not  thriving,  not  prospering. 

“Dwarfes  which  are  unthriving  and  stand  at  a  stay.” — 
Bp.  Hall:  Meditations  and  Vows,  cent,  i.,  No.  44. 

un-throne',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
throne.]  To  dethrone ;  to  drive  or  depose  from  a 
throne. 

“  Him  to  unthrone  we  then 
May  hope.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  231. 

un-thrown',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  thrown.] 
Not  thrown,  cast,  or  flung. 

“No  stone  unthrown,  nor  yet  no  dart  uncast.” 

Surrey:  Virgil’s  Mneid,  ii. 

*un-tlc  -kled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Pref .  un-  (1) ,  and 
Eng.  tickled.]  Not  tickled. 

“  There  is  not  an  ear  in  the  whole  county  untickled.” — 
Chesterfield:  Fogg’s  Journal,  No.  377. 

un-tl  -dl-ly,  adv.  [English  untidy ;  -ly.]  In  an 
untidy  or  slovenly  manner. 

un-tl'-dl-ness,  s.  .  [Eng.  untidy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  untidy  ;  want  of  tidiness ; 
slovenliness. 

un-tl’-dy,  *un-ty-dye,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  tidy.] 

*1.  Out  of  proper  time ;  unseasonable,  untimely. 
“With  untidy  tales  he  teonede  ful  ofte 
Conscience  and  his  company.” 

P.  Plowman,  p.  398. 

2.  Not  tidy  or  neat ;  slovenly. 

un-tle  ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  tie,  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  loosen,  or  undo,  as  a  knot. 

“  This  knot  will  be  quickly  untied.” — Wollaston:  Relig. 
of  Nature,  §9. 

2.  To  unbind ;  to  free  from  any  bond  or  fastening  ; 
to  loose,  to  liberate. 

“My  train  obey’d  me,  and  my  ship  untied.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  ix.  208. 

*3.  To  loosen  from  coils  or  convolutions. 

“Her  6nakes  untied,  sulphureous  waters  drink.” 

Pope:  Statius;  Thebaid,  125. 

4.  To  free  from  hindrance,  impediment,  or  ob¬ 
struction  ;  to  set  loose. 

“All  the  evils  of  an  untied  tongue  we  put  upon  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  drunkenness.” — Taylor. 

5.  To  dissolve ;  to  break  up. 

“It  unties  the  inward  knot  of  marriage.” — Milton:  Doct- 
and  Discipline  of  Divorce ,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ix. 

*6.  To  resolve ;  to  unfold  ;  to  lay  open. 

“They  quicken  sloth,  perplexities  untie.” 

Denham :  Of  Prudence,  215. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  untied  or  unfastened ;  as, 
This  knot  will  not  untie. 


iin-tlght-en  (gh  silent) ,  v.  t.  (Pref.  un-  (2) ,  and 
Eng.  tighten.]  To  make  less  tight ;  to  loosen. 

un-til',  *un-tlll',  *on-til,  prep.  [A  substituted 
form  of  unto,  by  the  use  of  til  for  to  Till  (til)  is 
of  Scandinavian  origin,  to  of  Anglo-Saxon.]  [Till, 
prepf] 

1.  Till,  to.  (Used  of  time.) 

“  Until  the  break  of  day.” 

Shakesp.  •  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream ,  v. 

*2.  To.  (Used  before  material  objects.) 

“  He  roused  himself  full  blithe,  and  hastened  them 
until.”  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  xi.  4. 

3.  Before  a  sentence  or  clause= till  the  time  that, 
till  the  point  or  degree  that. 

“  Until 

Twelve  died  in  conflict  with  himself  alone.” 

Cowper:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xv. 

iin-tlle',  11.  t.  [Pref  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  tile.]  To 
remove  or  take  tiles  from ;  to  uncover  by  removing 
the  tiles. 

‘  You  may  untile  the  house,  ’tis  possible.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Woman’s  Prize,  i.  3. 

*un-tlled',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English  tiled.] 
Not  tiled;  not  covered  with  tiles.  (See  extract 
under  Unglazed,  2.) 

*un-tlll  -?i-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  tilla¬ 
ble.]  Incapable  of  being  tilled  or  cultivated;  unfit 
for  cultivation. 

“  Portions  of  the  untillable  land.” — Century  Magazine, 
June,  1883,  p.  315. 

un-tllled',  *un-tlld',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
tilled.]  Not  tilled;  not  cultivated;  not  brought 
under  cultivation. 

“  Many  thousand  acres  of  untilled  land.” — Field,  Dec. 
81,  1887. 

fiin-tlm-bered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 

timbered.] 

1.  Not  furnished  with  timber ;  weak. 

“  Weak  untimbered  sides.” 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 

2.  Not  covered  with  timber  or  growing  trees; 
not  wooded. 

*un-tlme',  adv.  &  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
time.] 

A.  As  adv.:  Notin  time. 

“Tithing  com  him  untime,  Sir  Lowrys  dede  he  fond.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  227. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  unfit,  improper,  or  unseasonable 
time. 

“  A  man  shall  not  ete  in  untime." — Chaucer:  Persones 
Tale. 

un-time  -11-ness,  s.  [Eng.  untimely ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  untimely ;  unseasonable¬ 
ness. 

“  The  untimeliness  of  temporal  death.” — Bp.  Taylor:  To 
Bishop  of  Rochester. 

un-time -ly,  a.  &  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
timely.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  timely;  not  seasonable;  not  opportune; 
unseasonable,  ill-timed,  inopportune. 

“By  no  untimely  joyousness.” 

Wordsworth:  Matron  of  Jedburgh. 

2.  Not  done  or  happening  in  the  right  season  ;  un¬ 
seasonable. 

“  Untimely  storms  make  men  expect  a  dearth.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  ii.  3. 

3.  Happening  before  the  natural  time ;  prema¬ 
ture. 

“A  bone  of  a  fish  has  brought  many  to  an  untimely 
grave.” — Knox:  Antipolemus. 

*B.  As  adv. :  Before  the  natural  time ;  prema¬ 
turely,  unseasonably. 

“The  Trojans  see  the  youths  untimely  die.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xi.  151. 

*un-tIme-ous,  a.  [Pref.nn-  (1),  and  Eng.  time- 
ous.]  Untimely,  unseasonable. 

“His  irreverent  and  untimeous  jocularity.” — Scott: 
Quentin  Durward,  i.  304. 

*un-tlme  -ous-ly ,  adv.  [Eng.  untimeous;  -ly.] 
In  an  untimeous  manner;  untimely. 

“It  must  be  some  perilous  cause  puts  her  grace  in 
motion  thus  untimeously.” — Scott:  Kenilworth,  ch.  xv. 

*un-tlnc  -tured,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
tinctured.]  Not  tinctured;  not  tinged,  stained, 
mixed,  or  imbued. 

un-tlnged',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  Eng.  tinged.] 

1.  Not  tinged;  not  stained;  not  colored;  not  dis¬ 
colored. 

“  In  a  darkened  room  it  may  appear  what  beams  are 
untinged.” — Boyle:  Works,  i.  727. 

2.  Not  infected;  not  imbued. 

“Neither  is  Bolingbroke  untinged  with  it.” — Swift ■  To 
Gay,  July  10,  1732. 


un-t'ir'-u-ble,  *un-tyre-a-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un- 

(1) ;  Eng.  tire,  v.,  and  suff.  -able.]  Incapable  of  be¬ 
ing  tired ;  indefatigable,  tireless. 

“An  untirable  and  continuate  goodness.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  1. 

un-fired',  *un-tirde,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  tired.]  Not  tired;  not  wearied ;  unwearied. 

“  With  untired  spirits  and  formal  constancy.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  1. 

un-fir  -Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  tiring.] 
Not  tiring;  not  becoming  tired,  wearied,  or  ex¬ 
hausted. 

“Day  and  night  the  anxious  master 
At  his  toil  untiring  wrought.” 

Longfellow:  Gaspar  Becerra. 

un-tir-iiig-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  untiring;  -ly.]  In 
an  untiring  manner  ;  without  tiring. 

“As  steadfastly  and  untiringly  as  Atlas  of  old.” — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

un-tl'-tled  (le  as  el),  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  titled.] 

1.  Not  titled  ;  having  no  title. 

“False  Duessa,  now  untitled  queene.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  ix.  42, 

2.  Having  no  title,  claim,  or  right ;  illegitimate. 

“An  untitled  tyrant.” — Shakesp:  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

un-to,  prep.  [For  und-to,  from  wd;  O.  Fries. 
und,  ont;  O.  Sax.  imd=unto;  Goth.  imd=unto, 
until.  Unt  is  shortened  for  und-te= unto,  where  te 
=A.  S.  fd— to.  The  word  occurs  in  Anglo-Saxon 
only  in  the  modified  form  6dh  (for  ondh).  For  the 
loss  of  n  cf.  A.  S.  t6dh=Goth.  tunthus— tooth 
(q.vj.]  [To.] 

1.  To.  (Only  used  now  in  scriptural,  solemn,  or 
elevated  style.) 

“And  thou  shalt  bring  Aaron  and  his  6ons  unto  tha 
door  of  the  tabernacle.” — Exodus  xl.  12. 

*2.  Until,  till. 

“Almighty  queene,  unto  this  yere  be  done.” 

Chaucer:  Assembly  of  Fowles. 

*un-t6iled'.  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  toiled.] 
Unworked,  untilied. 

“It  loveth  to  grow  in  rough  and  untoiled  places.” — P. 
Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxv.,  ch.  v. 

*un-t<5U'-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  toil¬ 
ing.]  Not  toiling  ;  without  toil,  labor,  or  exertion. 

“It  is  of  vanities  most  vain, 

To  toil  for  what  you  here  untoiling  may  obtain.” 

Thomas:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  19. 

un-told',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  told.] 

1.  Not  told;  not  related  ;  not  revealed;  not  com¬ 
municated. 

“To  hear  the  rest  untold." — Shakesp..-  Pericles,  v.  3. 

2.  Not  numbered  ;  not  counted. 

“  Religion  !  what  treasure  untold 
Resides  in  that  heavenly  word  1” 

Cowper:  Alexander  Selkirk. 

*un-tol '-er-51-ble ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
tolerable.]  Not  tolerable  ;  intolerable. 

“The  pope  himselfe  is  nowe  becomme  untolerable.” — 
Jewel:  Defense  of  the  Apologie,  p.  618. 

un-t6mb'  (b  silent),  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
English  tomb.]  To  disentomb ;  to  take  out  of  the 
tomb;  to  disinter. 

“The  wonderful  corps  of  Antseus  untombed  a  thousand 
years  after  his  death.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  vil.. 
ch.  xviii. 

*un-tombed  ,  *un-tumbed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  tombed.]  Not  interred. 

“The  proper  image  of  corps  untumbed  apeered.” 

Stanyhurst:  Virgil’s  jEneid,  i.  27. 

*un-toned',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English  toned.] 
Relaxed  ;  put  out  of  tone. 

“O’er  this  unton’d  frame.” — The  Suicide. 

*un-tongue  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  tongue.] 
To  deprive  of  a  tongue  or  voice  ;  to  silence. 

“  He  ought  to  untongue  it  from  talking  to  his  prejudice.” 
— Fuller:  Church  Hist.,  XI.  ix.  77. 

un-tooth',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  tooth.  1 
To  deprive  ot  the  teeth. 

“As  men  untooth  a  pig  pi! f’ring  the  corn.” 

Cowper:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xviii. 

*un-to6th’-some,  *un-touth-some,  adj.  [Pref. 
un-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  toothsome.]  Not  toothsome;  not 
palatable. 

“The  hony  of  the  island  of  Corsica  of  all  other  is 
counted  most  unpleasant  and  untoothsome.” — P.  Holland: 
Pliny,  bk.  xiii.,  ch.  iv. 

*un-tooth-s6me-ness,  s.  [English untoothsome ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  untoothsome 
or  unpalatable. 

’The  asse  was  (besides  the  untoothsomeness)  an  impure 
creature.”- — Bp.  Hall:  Cont.;  Samariae’s  Famine. 

un-tor-ment  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  tor- 
mented.]  Nottormented;nottortured;  nottwisted. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father,  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine-  go  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.’  qu’=  kw! 


untorn 
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untrist 


tin-torn  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  torn."]  Not 
tom  or  rent ;  whole. 

“Enabled  him  to  keep  his  skin  untorn.” — Field,  Dec.  17. 
1887. 

un-tor  -tured,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  tor¬ 
tured. .]  Not  tortured ;  without  being  tortured. 

“Thy  racks  could  give  thee  but  to  know 
The  proofs,  which  I,  untortured  show.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  vi.  13. 

*tin-totigh  -?,-ble ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  touch; 
-able.]  Not  capable  of  being  touched;  intangible, 
unassailable. 

‘‘Untouchable  as  to  prejudice.” — Felt  ham,:  Resolves,  pt. 

11.,  res.  66. 

tin-totighed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  touched .] 

1.  Not  touched;  not  handled;  not  reached;  not 
hit;  not  meddled  with. 

‘‘Untouched,  the  harp  began  to  ring.’- 

Scott :  Glenflnlas. 

2.  Uninjured,  unhurt,  unaffected. 

“  The  whirlwind’s  wrath,  the  earthquake’s  shock, 
Have  left  untouch’d  her  hoary  rock.” 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  i. 

3.  Not  touched  on  ;  not  mentioned ;  not  treated  of. 

“Those  masters  of  definitions  were  fain  to  leave  them 

^simple  ideas]  untouched.” — Locke:  Human  Underst.,  bk. 

111.,  ch.  iv. 

4.  Not  moved  ;  not  affected. 

“He,  not  untouch’ d  with  pity.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xv.  69. 

tin  to -ward,  adj,  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
toward,  a.] 

1.  Forward,  perverse,  refractory;  not  easily 
guided  or  taught. 

“  Fiynde  the  heartes  of  menne  slouthfully  sluggyng, 
A  vtterly  untoward." — Udall:  Luke  i. 

*2.  Inconvenient,  troublesome,  vexatious. 

“Which  afterward  he  found  untoward.” 

Butler:  Hudibras.  (Todd.) 

3.  Unlucky,  unfortunate,  unfavorable. 

“  In  spite  of  many  a  rough  untoward  blast.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

*4.  Awkward,  ungraceful. 

“The  untoward  manner.” — Swift. 

*un-tdw-ard  (or  as  tin-tord),  *tin-tow-arde, 
prep.  [Eng.  unto;  -ward.]  Toward,  towards. 

“Whan  I  am  my  ladie  fro, 

And  thynke  untowarde  hir  drawe.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  iv. 

tin-to  -ward-ly,  adv.  &  adj.  [English  untoward, 
a. ;  - ly .] 

A.  As  adv. :  In  an  untoward  manner ;  perversely, 
frowardly,  unluckily,  awkwardly. 

“How  untowardly  he  returns  the  salute.” — Dryden:  Sir 
Martin  Marr-all,  ii. 

B.  As  adj. :  Perverse,  froward,  awkward,  incon¬ 
venient. 

“Traveling  is  at  all  times  very  untowardly  to  me.” — 
Carlyle:  Letter,  Feb.  22,  1856. 

tin-to  -ward-ness,  s.  [Eng.  untoward,  a. ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  untoward;  perverse¬ 
ness,  awkwardness,  unfavorableness. 

“Through  untowardness  of  fate.” 

Wordsworth:  Rob  Roy’s  Grave. 

*tin-tow  -ered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
towered .]  Not  having  towers,  not  defended  by 
towers. 

♦tin-trage  -a  ble.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
traceable.]  Not  traceable ;  not  capable  of  being 
traced  or  tracked. 

“Through  all  his  windings  and  (otherwise  untraceable) 
labyrinths.” — Boyle:  Works,  ii.  261. 

fin-traged  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  Eng.  fraced.] 

1.  Not  traced;  not  tracked;  not  followed. 

2.  Not  marked  by  footsteps. 

“Through  untrac’d  ways  and  airj  paths  I  fly.” 

Denham:  Cooper’s  Hill,  11. 

3.  Not  marked  out.  as  with  any  kind  of  panto¬ 
graph  (q.v.). 

tin-tracked  ,  *tin-tract',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  tracked.] 

1.  Not  tracked;  not  followed  or  traced  by  the 
footsteps. 

2.  Not  marked  by  footsteps  ;  trackless,  pathless. 

“Th’  wide  untract  air.” — Rowe:  Ulysses,  iii. 

3.  Not  traversed  or  trodden. 

“It  is  untracked  and  untrodden.” — Bp.  Hall:  Solilo¬ 
quies,  sol.  68. 

*un  trac-t3.-bH'-I  ty,  subst.  [Eng.  untractable ; 
-■ ity .]  Untractableness. 

“  His  [Condorcet]  untractability  .  .  .  prevented 

that  part  of  the  arrangement.” — Burke:  Thoughts  on 
French  Affairs. 


fin-trac  -ta  ble,  a.  [Pref.  ttn-(l),  and  English 

tractable.] 

1.  Not  tractable ;  not  docile;  not  yielding  to  dis¬ 
cipline  ;  stubborn,  indocile,  perverse,  intractable. 

“There  are  few  people  so  untractable.” — Waterland: 
Sermons,  vol.  ix.,  ser.  i. 

*2.  Incapable  of  being  reduced  to  rule  or  system ; 
not  to  be  made  regular :  unmanageable. 

*3.  Rough,  ungentle,  narsh. 

“He  puts  on  a  rigid,  rough,  and  untractable  carriage.” 
— Hales :  Ser.  on  Luke  xviii.  1. 

*4.  Rough,  difficult. 

“Forc’d  to  ride 

Th’  untractable  abyss.”  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  476. 

5.  Not  yielding  to  heat  or  to  the  hammer;  refrac¬ 
tory,  as  an  ore. 

6.  Not  yielding  to  treatment. 

“  Ulcers  untractable  in  the  legs.” — Arbuthnot:  On  Diet. 

*fin-trac  -ta-ble-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  untractable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  untractable  ; 
perverseness,  refractoriness,  stubbornness,  indo¬ 
cility 

“  The  untractableness  and  prodigious  strength  of  the 
buffaloes.” — Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  x. 

*tin-trad  -ed,  adj.  [  Prefix  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  trade ; 
-ed.] 

1.  Not  resorted  to  or  frequented  for  purposes  of 
trade. 

“  The  first  blessing  of  an  untraded  place.” — Hackluyt: 
Voyages,  iii.  682. 

2.  Unpracticed,  inexperienced. 

“  A  people  not  vtterlie  vntraded  or  vnentered  in  his  dis¬ 
cipline.” — Udall:  Luke  i. 

3.  Not  used  in  common  practice  ;  not  hackneyed. 

“  By  Mars  his  gauntlet,  thanks  ! 

Mock  not,  that  I  affect  the  untraded  oath.” 

Shakesp. .  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  5. 

*tin-trad-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  trad¬ 
ing.]  Not  trading ;  not  engaged  in  or  accustomed 
to  trade  or  commerce. 

“  Men  leave  estates  to  their  children  in  land,  as  not  so 
liable  to  casualties  as  money  in  untrading  and  unskillful 
hands.” — Locke. 

*tin-trag  -ic,  *tin-trag'-Ic-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  English  tragic,  tragical.]  Not  tragic;  hence, 
comic,  ludicrous. 

“  Emblems  not  a  few  of  the  tragic  and  untragic  sort.” — 
Carlyle:  French  Revol.,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xii. 

fin-trained',  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
trained.  ] 

1.  Not  trained,  not  disciplined,  not  educated,  not 
instructed,  not  skillful. 

“  My  wit  untrain’d  in  any  kind  of  art.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  2. 

*2.  Irregular,  ungovernable. 

“  Gad  not  abroad  at  every  quest  and  call 
Of  an  untrained  hope  or  passion.” 

Herbert:  Content. 

fin-tram  -pled  (le  as  el),  «•  [Pref.  uti-  (1),  and 
Eng.  trampled.]  Not  trampled,  not  trodden. 

“  Before  her  last  untrampled  shrine!” 

Moore:  The  Fire  Worshipers. 

♦tin-tran'-quil,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  English 
tranquil.]  Unquiet,  disturbed. 

“  Nought  more  untranquil  than  the  grassy  slopes 
Between  two  hills.”  Keats:  Sleep  and  Poetry. 

tin-trans-fer'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
transferable.]  Not  transferable;  incapable  of 
being  transferred  or  passed  from  one  to  another. 

“Though  the  sovereignty  remains  still  entire  and 
untransferable  in  the  prince.” — Howell:  Pre-eminence  of 
Parliament. 

fin-trans-lat  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
translatable.]  Not  translatable  ;  incapable  of  being 
translated  ;  unfit  for  translation. 

“To  me  they  appear  untranslatable.” — Gray:  To  West 
(April,  1742). 

*tin-trans-lat'-able-ness,  s.  [Eng.  untrans¬ 
latable;  -ness. ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
untranslatable.  ( Coleridge .) 

tin-trans-lat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
translated.]  Not  translated;  in  the  original  lan¬ 
guage. 

“I  might  insist  that  the  term  translated  ‘  everlasting,’ 
ought  to  be  preserved  untranslated.” — Search:  Light  of 
Nature,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  iii.,  ch.  xxx. 

*fin-trans-mfit  -a-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
English  transmutable .]  incapable  of  being  trans¬ 
muted. 

“Each  character  .  .  .  appears  to  me  in  practice 

pretty  durable  and  untransmutable.” — Hume. 

*fin-trans-par  -gnt,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
transparent.]  Not  transparent;  not  diaphanous; 
opaque. 

“They  exhibited  an  untransparent  blue.”  —  Boyle: 
Works,  i.  735. 


fin  trans-pass  -a-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  transpassable.]  Not  transpassable ;  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  be  passed  or  gone  over. 

“  The  untranspassable  bars 
That  limit  pride  so  short.” 

Daniel:  Cleopatra. 

fin-trav  -gled,  fin-trav  elled,  adj.  [Pref.  un- 

(1),  and  Eng.  traveled.] 

1.  Not  traveled;  not  trodden  or  journeyed  over 
by  passengers. 

“The  deep  shade  of  these  untravelled  wilds.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

2.  Not  having  seen  foreign  countries ;  not  having 
traveled  abroad. 

“An  untravelled  Englishman  cannot  relish  all  the 
beauties  of  Italian  pictures.”— Addison:  Spectator,  No. 
407. 

*fin-trav  -ers-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
traversable.]  That  cannot  be  traversed  or  traveled 
over.  ( Ruskin .) 

fin-tread  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  tread.] 
To  tread  back;  to  go  back  in  the  same  steps;  to 
retrace. 

“We  will  untread  the  steps  of  damned  flight.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  y.  4. 

*tin-treas  fire  (s  as  z li ) ,  v.  t .  [Prtf.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  treasure.)  To  bring  forth,  as  treasure ;  to  set 
forth ;  to  display. 

“The  quaintness  with  which  he  untreasured  the  stores 
of  his  memory.”— J.  Mitford. 

*tin-treas  -fired  (s  as  zh),  a.\  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
English  treasured.]  Deprived,  as  of  a  treasure, 
deposited. 

“  They  found  the  bed  untreasured  of  their  mistress.” 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  2. 

*fin-treat  -a-hle,  *un-tret-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  wi¬ 
fi),  and  Eng.  treatable.] 

1.  Not  able  to  be  treated;  not  treatable;  intract¬ 
able. 

“A  perverse  and  untreatable  temper.” — Scott:  Christian 
Life,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Impracticable. 

*fin-trem'-bliiig,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
trembling.]  Not  trembling ;  not  shaking  or  shud¬ 
dering  ;  free  from  tremor. 

“Then  might  the  debauchee 

Untrembling  mouth  the  heavens.” 

Blair:  The  Grave. 

♦fin-trern  -u-lofis,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
tremulous.]  Not  tremulous ;  steady,  unshaking. 

“Here  was  the  seal,  round,  full,  deftly  dropped  by 
untremulous  hands.” — C.  Bronte:  Villette,  ch.  xxi. 

*tin-trenghed',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
trenched.]  Not  trenched  on  ;  intact. 

“Such  as  may  stand  with  an  untrenched  conscience.” — 
Adams:  Works,  ii.  467. 

*tin-tres-pass-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  wi-  (1),  and  Eng. 
trespassing.]  Not  trespassing;  not  transgressing. 

“In  the  midst  of  an  untrespassing  honesty.” — Milton: 
Apology  for  Smectymnuus,  §  1. 

•fin-tressed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  tress;  -ed.] 
Not  in  tresses  ;  not  tied  in  a  tress  or  tresses. 

“Hir  heeres  han  thay  kempt  that  lay  untressed.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8,255. 

fin-tried',  *un-tride,  *un-tryed,  a.  [Pref.  un- 

(1),  and  Eng.  tri^d.] 

1.  Not  tried;  not  attempted. 

“To  revenge  would  leave  no  ways  untryed.” 

Daniel:  Barons’  Wars. 

2.  Not  felt ;  not  experienced ;  as,  untried  suffer¬ 
ings. 

3.  Not  yet  brought  or  subjected  to  trial. 

“The  horrible  cells  in  which  untried  prisoners  are 
detained.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

4.  Not  heard  and  determined  in  a  court  of  law; 
as,  The  case  is  still  untried. 

5.  Not  subjected  to  trial;  not  tested  or  proved; 
not  showing  capabilities  or  qualities  by  proof  given. 

“  Keen  to  prove  his  untried  blade.” 

Scott:  Frederick  and  Alice. 

*6.  Unexamined,  unnoticed. 

*fin-trl  -fling.  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
trifling.]  Not  trifling;  not  indulging  in  levities 
(Savage.) 

fin-trimmed',  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
trimmed.] 

1.  Not  trimmed;  not  pruned;  not  clipped;  not 
put  in  order. 

“Yon  untrimmed  lamp.” — Scott:  Rokeby,  i.  32. 

*2.  Stripped  of  ornamental  dress. 

“In  likeness  of  a  new  untrimmed  bride.” 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  iii.  L 

*un-trist,  *un-triste,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Mid.  Eng.  trist= trust.]  To  distrust,  to  mistrust. 
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♦un-tri  -umph-3-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  English 
triumph,  and  suff.  -able.]  Admitting  or  allowing 
no  triumph ;  not  an  object  of  triumph. 

“  Untriumphable  fray.” — Butler:  Hudibras,  i.  2. 

♦un-trl-um  -phant,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
triumphant.]  Not  triumphant.  {Carlyle.) 

un-trl  -umphed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  English  tri¬ 
umph:  -ed.]  Not  triumphed  over;  not  conquered 
or  subdued. 

“  I  suffered  you  only,  when  I  conquered  all, 

To  goe  untriumphed." 

May:  Lucan;  Phaj^alia,  viii. 

un-trod  ,  un-trod  -den,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  trod,  trodden.]  Not  trodden;  not  passed  over 
or  marked  by  the  feet. 

“  Morning  dew  upon  the  untrodden  mead.” 

Wordsworth :  Ode  Jot  a  General  Thanksgiving. 

♦un-trolled  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  trolled.] 
Not  trolled ;  not  turned  or  moved  round  or  about. 

“Hard  fate!  untroW d  is  now  the  charming  dye.” 

Dryden:  Juvenal,  ix. 

♦un-troub'-le  (le  as  el),  v.  t.  [Pref. un-  (2)  and 
Eng.  trouble.]  To  free  from  trouble ;  to  disabuse. 

“Art  thou  troubled  with  fears,  enemies,  and  snarers?  un¬ 
trouble  thyself  of  that,  for  he  is  with  thee.” — Leighton: 
Com.  on  1  Peter  v. 

un-troub  -led  (le  as  el),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  troubled.] 

1.  Not  troubled;  not  disturbed  by  care,  trouble, 
anxiety,  sorrow,  or  business ;  free  from  trouble, 
agitation,  or  worry ;  calm,  unruffled,  tranquil. 

“Friendship  .  .  _. 

Should  sweeten  his  untroubled  life.” 

Cowper.-  Hope,  681. 

2.  Not  disturbed  or  raised  into  waves  or  ripples ; 
calm. 

*3.  Not  foul,  not  turbid;  clear,  transparent. 

“Bodies  clear  and  untroubled .” — Bacon. 

♦un-troub  -led-ness  (le  as  el),  subst.  [English 
untroubled;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
untroubled ;  freedom  from  trouble. 

“His  indifference  and  untroubledness.” — Hammond: 
Works,  iv.  479. 

♦un-trow -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1);  Eng.  trow, 
v.,  and  suff.  -able.]  Incredible. 

“She  was  of  vntroicable  fairnesse.” — Wyclitfe:  Esther 
ii.  15. 

un-trfie  ,  *un-trewe,  a.  &  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  true.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Not  true;  not  in  accordance  with  the  facts; 
false. 

“It  is  clearly  untrue  that  no  other  thing  is  thereby  sig¬ 
nified.” — Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity,  bk.  vii.,  §  11. 

2.  Not  faithful  to  another ;  inconstant,  false ;  not 
to  be  trusted ;  faithless,  disloyal. 

“  When  to  my  good  lord  I  prove  untrue.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  i.  5. 

3.  Inconstant  as  a  lover. 

“The  men  inglorious  knights,  the  ladies  all  untrue.” 

Dry  den:  Flower  and  I-eaf,  564. 

*4.  F alse,  incorrect. 

“Henry  chastysed  the  olde  untrewe  measure,  and  made 
a  yarde  of  the  length  of  his  own  arme.” — Fabyan: 
Chronycle,  ch.  ccxxvi. 

*B.  Asad  v.:  Untruly,  falsely. 

“Ton  for  love  speak  well  of  me  untrue.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet'll. 

♦fin-trii  -I§m,  s.  [Eng.  untrue;  -ism.J  A  false 
statement.  ( Special  coinage.) 

“Platitudes,  truisms,  and  untruisms." — Trollope:  Bar- 
Chester  Towers,  ch.  vi. 

untrfi  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  untru(e) ;  -ly.]  In  an  un¬ 
true  manner ;  not  truly ;  contrary  to  the  truth  of 
reality;  falsely. 

♦un-trum  -pet-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
trumpeted .]  Not  famed  or  made  much  of. 

“They  lived  untrumpeted  and  died  unsung.” — Beade: 
Cloister  and  Hearth,  ch.  i. 

♦un-trunked  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
trunked.]  Cut  off  from  the  trunk. 

“  From  stock  untrunked." 

Stanyhurst:  Virgil's  AZneid,  ii.  655. 

♦un-truss,  ♦un-trusse,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  truss ,  v.J 

1.  To  untie  or  unfasten ;  to  loose  from,  or  as  from, 
a  truss  ;  to  let  out ;  specifically,  to  loose  or  let  down 
the  breeches,  by  untying  the  points  by  which  they 
were  held  up. 

“He  was  about  to  untrusse  his  points.” — Holinshed:  Hist. 
England,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xxii. 

2.  To  undress,  to  strip. 

“Quick,  quick,  untruss  me.” — Beaum,  &  Flet.:  Elder 
Brother,  iv.  4. 


♦un-truss',  s.  [Untetss,  v.]  An  untrusser. 

“Thou  grand  scourge,  or  second  untmiss  of  the  time.” 
— Ben  Jonson:  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humor,  ii.  1. 

*un-trussed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  trussed.] 
Not  trussed ;  not  tied  up. 

“Whose  armes  halfe  naked;  lockes  un  trussed  bee.” 

Fairfax:  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  xviii. 

♦un-truss -er,  s.  [Eng.  untimss;  -er.]  _  One  who 
untrusses ;  one  who  prepares  for  whipping  by  un¬ 
trussing. 

“  The  untrussers  or  whippers  of  the  age.” — Ben  Jonson: 
Poetaster,  v.  L 

♦un-trust ,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  trust.] 
Distrust,  mistrust. 

“  It  groweth  of  sotie 
Of  loue,  and  somdele  of  untrust.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  v. 

♦un-trust  -f  dl,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  trust¬ 
ful.] 

1.  Not  trustful ;  not  trusting. 

2.  Not  to  be  trusted;  not  trusty;  not  trustworthy. 

♦un-trus-tl-ness,  s.  [Eng.  untrusty;  -ness.] 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  untrusty  or  untrust¬ 
worthy. 

“Under  pretense  of  gravity,  [he]  covered  much  un  trus¬ 
tiness  of  heart.” — Hayward:  Life  of  Edward  VI. 

un-trust  -wor-thi-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  untrust¬ 
worthy;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  untrust¬ 
worthy. 

“It  is  Pliny  who  makes  the  statement,  and  for  untrust¬ 
worthiness  of  statement  he  cannot  easily  be  surpassed  ” — 
Lewes:  Hist  of  Philosophy,  i.  283. 

un-trust  -wor-thy,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
trustworthy.]  Not  trustworthy;  not  deserving  of 
trust ;  not  to  be  trusted. 

*un-trus -ty,  *un-trust-ie,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  trusty.]  Not  trusty ;  not  trustworthy ;  not 
to  be  trusted. 

“Wise  David  knowes  Saul  not  to  be  more  kinde  than 
untrusty.”— Bp.  Hall:  Cont.;  Saul  in  David’s  Cave. 

un-truth  ,  ♦un-trouth,  s.  [Pref.  itn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
truth.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  untrue ;  contrari¬ 
ety  to  truth  or  reality ;  want  of  veracity ;  falseness. 

“  Displeased  with  the  duke  of  Britaine  for  his  great 
untruth  and  dissimulation.” — Holinshed:  Chron.  of  Eng¬ 
land  (an.  1380). 

2.  Treachery ;  want  of  fidelity ;  faithlessness. 

‘  ‘  The  significaunee 

Of  her  untrouth.” — Chaucer:  Troil.  &  Cres.,  bk.  ▼. 

3.  A  false  statement  or  assertion ;  a  falsehood,  a 
lie.  (In  this  sense  there  is  a  plural,  un-trUths.) 

“Whom  want  itself  can  force  untruths  to  tell.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xiv.  180. 

*7  Untruth  is  an  untrue  saying ;  falsehood  is  a.  false 
saying,  untruth  of  itself  reflects  no  disgrace  on  the 
agent;  it  may  be  unintentional  or  not ;  a  falsehood 
is  an  intentional  false  saying ;  an  untruth  is  not 
always  spoken  for  the  express  intention  of  deceiv¬ 
ing.  Some  persons  have  a  habit  of  telling  false¬ 
hoods  from  the  mere  love  of  talking.  Children  are 
apt  to  speak  untruths  for  want  of  understanding 
the  value  of  words  ^travelers  from  a  love  of  exag¬ 
geration  are  apt  to  introduce  falsehoods  into  their 
narrations.  Falsehood  is  also  used  in  the  abstract 
sense  for  what  is  false.  Falsity  is  never  used  but 
in  the  abstract  sense,  for  the  property  of  the  false. 
The  former  is  general,  the  latter  particular  in  the 
application  ;  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  an  assertion 
is  not  always  to  be  distinctly  proved ;  the  falsity  of 
any  particular  person’s  assertion  may  be  proved 
by  the  evidence  of  others. 

un- truth -f  ul,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  truth¬ 
ful.]  Not  truthful ;  wanting  in  veracity. 

“  Witness  then  found  out  that  the  prisoner  was  untruth¬ 
ful." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

un-truth  -ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  untruthful ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  untruthful ;  want  of 
veracity. 

“  He  will  be  forced  to  show  his  ignorance  or  his 
untruthfulness." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

un-tuck',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  tuck.]  To 
unfold  or  undo,  as  a  tuck ;  to  release  from  a  tuck. 

“  For  some,  untuck'd,  descended  her  sheaved  hat.” 

Shakesp.:  A  Lover’s  Complaint,  31. 

♦un-tuc'-kered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1)  ;  Eng.  tucker, 
and  suff.  -ed.J  Not  tuckered;  having  or  wearing 
no  tucker.  {Addison.) 

♦un-tu-mul -tn-at-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
English  tumultuated .]  Undisturbed,  quiet,  calm. 
{Young:  Night  Thoughts,  ix.,  1,118.) 

"Their  free  votes  and  untumultuated  suffrages.”  — 
Gauden:  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  107. 

♦un-tu-mul  -tu-ous,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
tumultuous .]  Not  tumultuous ;  quiet. 


un-tun  -a-ble,  *un-tune-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un- 

(1),  and  Eng.  tunable.] 

1.  Incapable  of  being  tuned  or  brought  into  the 
proper  pitch. 

“  Or  be  their  pipes  untunable  and  craesie.” 

Spenser:  Colin  Clout’s  Come  Home  Againe. 

♦2.  Unharmonious,  discordant,  unmusical. 

“  The  note  was  very  untuneable.” — Shakesp.:  As  You  Like 
It,  v.  3. 

♦iin-tun  -a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  untunable ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  untunable ;  want  of 
harmony  or  concord ;  discordant. 

♦un-tun'-a-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  untunab{le) ;  -ly.] 
In  an  untunable  manner ;  discordantly. 

“A  cow  untowardly  and  untunably  crying.” — P.  Holland: 
Plutarch,  p.  586. 

un-tune',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  tune.] 

1.  To  put  out  of  tune ;  to  make  incapable  of  har¬ 
mony  ;  to  make  discordant. 

“  On  other  occasions  we  have  drawn  two  words  into  one, 
which  has  likewise  very  much  untuned  our  language.” — 
Addison:  Spectator,  No.  135. 

2.  To  disorder ;  to  confuse. 

iin-tuned',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  tuned.] 
Not  tuned  ;  not  in  tune ;  discordant,  unharmonious. 

“ Untun’d  my  lute,  and  silent  is  my  lyre.” 

Pope:  Sappho  to  Phaon,  229. 

♦iin-tur'-baned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
turbaned.]  Notturbaned;  not  wearing  a  turban. 

“  Unturban’ d  and  unsandall’d  there 
Abdaldar  stood.”  Southey,  Thalaba,  ii. 

un-turn  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  turn,  v.] 
To  turn  back. 

“  Think’ st  thou  he  naught  but  prison-walls  did  see, 
Till  so  unwilling  thou  unturn’ dst  the  key.” 

Keats:  The  Day  Leigh  Hunt  Left  Prison. 

un-turned',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  turr-ed.] 
Not  turned. 

ft  To  leave  no  stone  unturned :  [Stone,  s.] 

un-tu  -tored,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
tutored .] 

1.  Uninstructed,  untaught. 

“  Untutor’d  by  science,  a  stranger  to  fear.” 

Byron:  When  I  Roved  a  Young  Highlander. 

2.  Rude,  raw,  crude. 

“The  worth  of  my  untutored  lines.” — Shakesp.:  Rape 
of  Lucrece.  (Dedic.) 

*un-twain',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  3,  and  English 
twain.]  To  rend  in  twain  ;  to  rend  asunder.  {Gar¬ 
land  of  Laur ell,  1,445.) 

un- twine  ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
twine,  v.] 

A.  Transitive :  , 

1.  To  untwist;  to  open  and  separate,  as  some¬ 
thing  that  has  been  twined  or  twisted. 

“There  ends  thy  glory!  there  the  Fates  untwine 
The  last  black  remnant  of  so  bright  a  line.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Tliad,  xvi.  950. 

2.  To  separate,  as  that  which  clasps  or  winds;  to 
cause  to  cease  winding  round  and  clinging. 

“And  let  the  stinking  elder,  grief,  untwine 

His  perishing  root.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

*3.  To  explain ;  to  solve. 

“  This  knot  might  be  untwined  with  more  facilitie 
thus.” — Holinshed:  Sundrie  Invasions  of  Ireland. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  untwined  or  untwisted. 
“His  silken  braids  untwine,  and  slip  their  knots.” — Mil- 
ton:  Divorce,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

un-twist',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
twist,  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  separate  and  open,  as  something 
which  has  been  twisted;  to  turn  back  from  being 
twisted;  to  undo. 

“  Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony.” 

Milton:  L’ Allegro. 

2.  Fig. :  To  solve ;  to  disentangle ;  to  explain. 

“  By  her  means  he  came  to  untwist  this  riddle.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Woman  Pleased,  v.  1. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  untwisted  or  untwined; 
to  separate  and  open. 

un-ty,  v.  t.  [Untie.] 

U-nti-kal  -kay,  Un-a-kal-kay,  s.  [Corrupted 

Arabic  (?).] 

Astron. ;  The  chief  star  of  the  constellation  Ser¬ 
pens  {alpha  Serpentis).  It  is  between  the  second 
and  third  magnitude,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  color. 
Called  by  mediseval  astrologers  Cor  Serpentis. 

*un-un'-der-stOQd,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
understood  \  Not  understood;  not  comprehended,' 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s&n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


ununiform 
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unvisible 


*un-u -nl-form,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
uniform.  ]  Not  uniform;  wanting  uniformity. 

“An  ununiform  piety  is  in  many  so  exactly  apportioned 
to  Satan’s  interest.”—  Decay  of  Piety. 

*un-u-ni-form-i-ty,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
uniformity .]  Want  of  uniformity. 

“An  annular  band  was,  therefore,  whirled  off,  as  twice 
before,  which  on  rupture,  through  ununiformity  became 
consolidated  into  the  planet  Saturn.” — Poe:  Eureka 
(  Works .  1864,  ii.  166). 

*un-u  -nl-form-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ununiform ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  ununiform  ;  want  oi 
uniformity. 

“  A  variety  of  parts,  or  an  ununi f or  mness." — Clarke: 

■  Answer  to  Sixth  Letter. 

j  *un-u-nlt  -ed,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
united.]  Not  united;  disunited. 

“Separated,  compound,  ununited  parts.” — Clarke:  Ans . 
to  Sixth  Letter. 

*un-u  nl-ver  -sl-t$f,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  university.]  To  deprive  of  a  university ;  to 
reduce  from  the  rank  of  a  university.  ( Special  coin - 
age.) 

“  Northampton  was  ununivers  it  ied."— Fuller:  Hist.  Camb. 
Univ.,  i.  50. 

*un-ur£ed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  urged.] 
Not  urged;  not  pressed  with  solicitation ;  unsolic¬ 
ited. 

“A  voluntary  zeal  and  an  unurged  faith.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John ,  v.  2. 

*un-ti§  -8,-ble,  a .  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
usable.]  Incapable  of  being  used ;  unfit  for  use. 

“It  is  true  that  old  and  unusable  books  have  been  for¬ 
warded.” — London  Star. 

*un-u§ -age  (age  as  ig),s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  usage.]  Want  of  usage. 

“For  defaulte  of  unusage  and  entercommuning  of 
merchandize.” — Chaucer:  Boecius,  bk.  ii.,  p.  7. 

un-u§ed'l  *un-usde,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
used.] 

1.  Not  put  to  use ;  not  employed ;  not  applied ;  dis¬ 
used. 

“Death  lives  where  power  lies  unusde ." 

Hackluyt:  Voyages ,  iii.  670. 

2.  That  has  never  been  used. 

3.  Not  accustomed. 

“  Unused  to  wait,  I  broke  through  her  delay.” 

Congreve:  Mourning  Bride,  i. 

*un-u§  -ed-ness,  substant.  [Eng.  unused;  -ness.] 
Unwontedness,  unusualness. 

“  Comparing  the  unusedness  of  this  act  with  the  unripe¬ 
ness  of  their  age.” — Sidney:  Arcadia ,  bk.  vii. 

*un-use  -ful,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  useful .] 
Not  useful ;  useless ;  serving  no,purpose. 

“Your  gift 
Is  not  unuseful  now.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  iv. 

un-us-u-31  (s  as  zh),  a.  [.Pref.  u/n—  (1),  and  Eng. 
usual.]  Not  usual,  not  general,  not  common ;  rare, 
infrequent,  unaccustomed,  unwonted. 

“The  voyage  was  performed  with  unusual  speed.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

un-us-u-al'-l-ty  (s  as  zh),  s.  [Eng.  unusual; 
-ity.]'  Unwontedness,  eccentricity. 

“His  unusuality  of  expression.” — Poe:  Marginalia ,  lvi. 

un-us '-u-sl-ljf  (s  as  zh),  adv.  [En g.  unusual; 
•ly.]  In  an  unusual  manner  or  degree;  not  com¬ 
monly  ;  rarely,  unwontedly. 

“An  unusually  violent  fit  of  zeal  for  his  religion.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

un-u§'-\i-3l-ness  (§  as  zh),s.  [Eng.  unusual ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unusual ;  rare¬ 
ness,  uncommonness,  unwontedness. 

“The  unusualnesse  of  the  revelations.” — Bp.  Hall:  Con- 
temp.;  Gideon's  Calling. 

un-u'-tll-Ized,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  util¬ 
ized.]  Not  utilized;  not  applied  to  some  valuable 
or  profitable  use  or  purpose. 

“Forces  running  about  the  world  .  .  .  unutilized .” 

— London  Evening  Standard. 

♦un-ut-ter-a-bil-i-tjf,  subst.  [English  unutter¬ 
able:  -ity.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unutterable. 

2.  That  which  cannot  be  uttered. 

“They  come  with  hot  unutter  abilities  in  their  heart.” — 
Carlyle:  Fr.  Revolution ,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

un-ut  -ter-^i-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
unutterable.]  Not  utterable ;  not  able  to  be  uttered ; 
unspeakable,  ineffable. 

“And  in  their  silent  faces  did  he  read 
Unutterable  love.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion ,  bk.  i. 

un-ut’-ter-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  unutterabfle) ;  -ly.] 
In  an  unutterable  manner  or  degree ;  unspeakably, 
ineffably. 


un-ut  -ter-ed,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
uttered. J  Not  uttered  or  spoken. 

“The  accents  unuttered 

Died  on  his  lips.”  Longfellow:  Evangeline,  ii.  5. 

un-vac  -$ln-at-ed,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
vaccinated.]  Not  vaccinated. 

~  “  The  large  number  of  cases  belonged  to  the  vaccinated 
instead  of  the  unvaccinated  as  stated.” — London  Echo. 

*un-va<j  -il-lat-iiig,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
vacillating.]  Not  vacillating ;  not  wavering ;  steady. 

“Firm  and  unvacillating  steps.” — Scott:  Kenilworth, 
ch.  xvii. 

*un-val  -\i-^L-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
valuable.] 

1.  Not  valuable;  of  no  value;  valueless. 

“If  Nature  deny  health  .  .  .  how  unvaluable  are 
their  riches.” — Adams:  Works,  i.  424. 

2.  Invaluable ;  beyond  all  value  or  price. 

“A  good  name  is  unvaluable ." — South:  Sermons,  vol.  ix., 
ser.  9. 

un-val  -ued,  *un-val-ewd,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  valued.] 

*1.  Invaluable. 

“  Chryses  the  priest  came  to  the  fleet  to  buy, 

For  presents  of  unvalued  price,  his  daughter’s  lib¬ 
erty.”  Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  i. 

2.  Not  valued,  not  prized;  neglected,  despised, 
valueless. 

“  He  may  not,  as  unvalued  persons  do.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

3.  Not  having  had  the  value  estimated  or  set  upon 
it;  not  appraised. 

un-van  -qulsh-a~ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  .vanquishable.]  Not  able  to  be  vanquished; 
that  cannot  be  vanquished,  conquered,  or  overcome. 

“  Toil  and  unvanquishable  penury.” 

Shelley:  Queen  Mab,  iii. 

un-van  -aulshed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
vanquished. J  Not  vanquished,  conquered,  or  sub¬ 
dued. 

“  The  Getule  town  behold  ! 

A  people  bold,  unvanquished  in  war.” 

Surrey:  Virgil:  AZneis  iv. 

*un-van  -taged  (ag  as  !g),  adj.  [Pref.  un- ( 1), 
and  Eng.  vantaged.]  Not  aided,  assisted,  benefited, 
or  advantaged. 

“  Yet  even  thus,  unvantag' d  and  on  foot, 

Superior  honor  I  that  day  acquired.” 

Cowper:  Homer's  Iliad,  xi. 

un-var'-l-gi-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
variable.]  Not  variable  ;  not  changeable ;  unchang¬ 
ing;  invariable. 

“  If  man  would  be  unvariable 
He  must  be  God,  or  like  a  rock  or  tree.” 

Donne:  Immort.  of  the  Soul,  §  9. 

*un-var  -I-ant,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  vari¬ 
ant.]  Unvarying,  unchanging. 

“  His  mind  unvariant  doth  stand.” 

Stany hurst :  Virgil's  JEneid,  iv.  472. 

un-var  -led,  *un-var-yed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
English  varied.]  Not  varied,  not  diversified,  not 
altered. 

“  Tries  their  echoes  with  unvary' d  cries.” 

Goldsmith:  Deserted  Village. 

*un-var  -I-e-gat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un -  (1),  and  Eng. 
variegated.]  Not  variegated,  not  diversified. 

un-var  -nished,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 

varnished.] 

1.  Lit .  .*  Not  covered  or  spread  with  varnish. 

2.  Fig. :  Not  brightened  up  with  any  exaggerated 
or  untruthful  statements  designed  to  make  a  nar¬ 
rative  more  attractive  ;  plain,  simple. 

“  I  will  a  round  unrariyish' d  tale  deliver.” 

Shakesp.:  Oth  ello,  i.  3. 

un-var  -f-lng,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  vary¬ 
ing.]  Not  varying;  not  changing  or  altering ;  uni¬ 
form. 

“  Pass  my  dull,  unvarying  days.” 

Byron:  The  Giaour. 

un-veil',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  veil.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  remove  a  veil  or  covering  from. 

“Princess  Christian  unveiled  ...  a  statue  of  the 

Queen.” — London  Standard. 

2.  Fig.:  To  reveal  what  was  before  hidden  or  but 
dimly  visible. 

“Pallas  and  the  Muse  unveil  their  awful  lore.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  ii.  91. 

*B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  come  forth  in  brightness. 

2.  Fig. :  To  become  known  or  public ;  to  come  to 
light. 

“This  mystery  of  iniquity  has,  through  five  genera¬ 
tions,  been  gradually  unveiling." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xvii. 


un-veiled  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Unveil.] 

*un-veil'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unveiled ;  -ly.]  With 
no  veil  upon  the  face ;  hence,  plainly,  without  dis¬ 
guise  ;  openly. 

“Not  knowing  what  use  you  will  make  of  what  has  been 
unveiledly  communicated  to  you.” — Boyle:  Works,  iv.  18. 

un-veil'-er,  *un-vail-er,  s.  [Eng.  unveil;  -er.] 
One  who  unveils  ;  one  who  exposes  or  expounds. 

“For  these  [the  divine  books]  want  not  excellencies, 
but  only  skillful  unvailers." — Boyle:  Works,  iv.  18. 

*un-ven-cus-a-ble,  *un-ven-kus-a-ble,  adj. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  Mid.  English  venkusen ,  venquishen = 
vanquish.]  Unvanquishable. 

“He  shal  take  the  sheeld  unvenkusable  equite.” — 
Wycliffe:  Wisdom,  v.  20. 

*un-ven'-er-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
venerable.]  Not  venerable;  not  worthy  of  venera¬ 
tion  ;  contemptible. 

“  Unvenerable  be  thy  hands.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale ,  ii.  3. 

*un-ven'-omed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  venr 
omed.]  Not  venomous,  not  poisonous. 

“If  thou  may’st  spit  upon  a  toad  unvenomed." — Bp.  Hall; 
Satires.  (Postscript.) 

*un-ven'-6-mous,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
venomous.]  Not  venomous,  not  poisonous. 

“The  sting  of  their  schisms  [is  not]  either  soft  or  blunt 
or  unvenomous." — Gauden  :  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  297. 

*un-vent'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  vented.] 
Not  vented  ;  not  open  for  utterance  or  emission. 
[Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Mad  Lover ,  ii.) 

iin-ven'-tll-at-ed,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
ventilated.]  Not  ventilated ;  not  fanned  by  the  air ; 
not  purified  by  a  free  current  of  air. 

“A  close,  unventilated  cell.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

fiin-ve-ra -clous,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
veracious.]  Not  veracious ;  not  given  to  speaking 
the  truth ;  untruthful. 

tun-ve-ra<j'-I-tjf,s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
veracity.]  Want  of  veracity  or  truthfulness. 

“A  man  of  sufficient  unveracity  of  heart.” — Carlyle : 
Cromwell,  i.  62. 

*un-ver'-dant,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  ver¬ 
dant.]  Not  verdant,  not  green. 

“  A  leafless  tree  or  an  unverdant  mead.” 

Cowper:  Ovid ;  Art  of  Love,  iii. 

*un-ver'-It-3L-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
veritable.]  Not  veritable,  not  true. 

“All  these  proceeded  upon  unveritable  grounds.” — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  vii.  ch.  x. 

un-versed  ',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  versed.] 
Not  versed ;  not  skilled  ;  not  acquainted  ;  unskilled. 

“A  mind  in  all  heart-mysteries  unversed." 

Wordsworth .-  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

*un-ves'-s$l,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  vessel .] 
To  cause  to  be  no  longer  a  vessel ;  to  empty. 

*un-vexed  ,  *un-vext',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  vexed.]  Not  vexed,  not  troubled,  not  molested. 

“How  blest  is  he,  who  leads  a  country  life, 

Unvex'd  with  anxious  cares,  and  void  of  strife!” 

Dry  den:  To  J.  Dry  den,  Esq. 

*un-viC’-3ir,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  vicar.] 
To  deprive  of  the  position  of  a  vicar. 

“If  I  had  your  authority  I  would  be  so  bold  to  unvicar 
him.” — Strype:  Cranmer,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vii. 

*un-vict  -u^led  (c  silent),  *un-vit -tailed,  a. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  victualed.]  Not  supplied 
or  provided  with  food. 

“  Vnuittailed,  vnfurnished,  vnprepared,  for  so  long  a 
6iege.” — Sir  J.  Cheeke:  The  Hurt  of  Sedition. 

*un-vlg'-or-OUS-ly,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  vigorously.]  Not  vigorously;  without  vigor 
or  energy. 

“The  man  that  St.  Paul  forewarns  us  of,  but  not  unvig- 
orously." — Milton:  Reas,  of  Church  Govt.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

un-vl  -o-l a-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
violable.]  Not  to  be  violated  ;  inviolable.  ( Shakesp . : 
Richard  III.,  ii.  1.  Quarto.) 

un-vl'-o-lat-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

violated.] 

1.  Not  violated,  not  injured. 

“So,  westward,  tow’red  the  unviolated  woods.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

2.  Not  broken;  not  transgressed;  as,  an  unvio¬ 
lated  vow. 

un  vir  -tu-ous,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  vir¬ 
tuous.]  Not  virtuous;  wanting  or  destitute  of 
virtue. 

“The  poor  unvirtuous  fat  knight.” — Shakesp.:  Merry 
Wives,  iv.  2. 

*un-vi§  -1-ble,  *un-vys-i-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  visible.]  Invisible. 

“Allethingis  .  .  .  visible  and  unvysible." — Wycliffe: 
Coloss.  i. 


bdil,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  f. 
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*un-vl§'-l-blf ,  adv.  [English  unvisib{le) ;  - ly .] 
Invisibly. 

“  Adore  the  same  flesh  in  substance,  altho’  unvisibly  in 
the  sacrament.” — Bp.  Gardner:  Ser.  at  Funeral  of  Queen 
Mary. 

un-Vl§’-It-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  vis¬ 
ited.']  Not  visited ;  not  frequented  by  travelers; 
not  resorted  to. 

“Until  at  length  I  came  to  one  dear  nook 

Unvisited.”  Wordsworth:  Nutting. 

*un-vl  -tal,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  vital.'] 
"Not  vital ;  not  essential  to  life  ;  hence,  fatal. 

“The  dimorphous  air  consists  of  pure  or  vital,  and  of 
an  unvital  air,  which  he  thence  called  azote.” — Whewell. 

un-vit-I-at-ed  (it  as  ish),  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
•and  Eng.  vitiated.]  Not  vitiated;  not  corrupted; 
pure. 

“Your  niece  a  virgin  and  unvitiated” 

Ben  Jonson:  Magnetic  Lady ,  iv.  8. 

*un-vit  -ri-fI-$-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
vitrifiable.]  Impossible  to  vitrify,  or  make  into 
glass. 

“The  alkali  acts  as  a  flux,  and  facilitates  the  vitrifica¬ 
tion  of  the  earthy  particles,  which  separately  are  unvitri- 
fiable .” — Cassell's  Technical  Educator ,  pt.  xii.,  p.  338. 

*un-viz  -ard,  *un-vi§  -ard,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2), 
and  Eng.  vizard.]  To  divest  of  a  vizard  or  mask; 
to  unmask.  ( Milton :  Animad.  on  Rem.  Def.,%  1.) 

*un-v6'-C«il,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  Eng.  vocal.] 
Not  vocal  ;  not  modulated  by  the  voice  ;  unsuitable 
for  the  voice. 

“So  formidable  is  the  predominance  of  the  orchestra 
nowadays,  that  there  is  some  danger  of  vocal  music, 
•when  associated  with  it,  becoming  thoroughly  unvocal.” 
— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

un-Ydi§ed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  voiced.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Not  spoken ;  not  uttered ;  not 
articulated. 

2.  Phonetics :  Not  uttered  with  the  voice,  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  breath. 

*un-vdid’-a-ble,  «-•  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
voidable.]  Not  voidable;  irreversible. 

“He  will  pronounce  that  unvoidable  sentence.” — Bailey: 
■Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  p.  173. 

*un-vor-un-tar-y,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
voluntary.]  Involuntary.  {Fuller.) 

*un-VO-lup  -tU-OUS,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
voluptuous.]  Free  from  voluptuousness ;  not  sen¬ 
suous. 

“He  had  written  stanzas  as  pastoral  and unvoluptuous.” 
— G.  Eliot:  Middlemarch ,  ch.  xxiii. 

*un-vote',  v.  t.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  vote.] 
To  revoke  or  recall  by  a  vote. 

“Voted  and  unvoted  again  from  day  to  day.” — Burnet: 
Own  Time  (an.  1711). 

*un-vowed  ,  a.  [Pref.  un -  (1),  and  Eng.  vowed.] 
Not  vowed;  not  consecrated  by  vow  or  solemn 
promise. 

“If  unvowed  to  another  order.” — Sandy s:  Travels ,  p. 
229. 

*un-voy'-age-a-ble  (age  asl£),a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  voyageable .] 

1.  Not  voyageable ;  unnavigable. 

2.  Impassable,  untraversable. 

“  Here  standing  with  the  unvoyageable  sky 

In  faint  reflection  of  infinitude.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

*un-vul  -gar,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  vulgar.] 
Not  vulgar ;  hot  common  or  low. 

“Pathetical  and  unvulgar,  words  of  worth,  excellent 
words.” — Marston:  Antonio's  Revenge,  iii.  2. 

un-vul-gar-Ize,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
vulgarize.]  To  divest  of  vulgarity  ;  to  make  to  be 
mot  vulgar.  ( National  Review.) 

*un-vul'-gar-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  unvulgar ;  -ly ;  or 
perhaps  from  pref.  un-  (2),  3,  and  so=in  a  very  vul¬ 
gar  manner.]  In  an  uncommon  manner  or  degree ; 
extraordinarily. 

“I  have  taken  a  murr,  which  makes  my  nose  run  most 
unvulgarly.” — Marston:  Antonio's  Revenge,  iii.  2. 

*un-vul'-ner-a-ble,  a.  [Pref .un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
vulnerable.]  Not  vulnerable ;  invulnerable. 

“To  shame  unvulnerable.” — Shakesp.:  Coriolavus.  v.  3. 

un-wait'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  waited.] 
Not  waited;  not  watched  or  attended  'With  for 
•or  on.) 

“To  wander  up  and  down  unviaited  on:' 

Beaum.  &^Flct..  Mad  Lover,  ii. 

*un-waked',  a.  [Pref.  un-  f\:  Jnd  Eng.  waked. J 
Not  wakened ;  not  awake  ;  as  veep. 

“She  ur  waked 

A-bedde  laie.”  f  Gower:  C.  A.,  vii. 

un-wak  -$ned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  wak¬ 
ened.]  Not  wakened ;  not  roused  from  or  as  from 
sleep. 


*un-walk'-a-ble  (lk  as  k),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  walkable.]  Unfit  for  walking. 

“This  eternal  unwalkable  weather.” — Mad.  D'Arblay: 
Diary,  vii.  7. 

*un-walk’-ing  ( l  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  walking.]  Not  given  to  walking. 

“  I  am  so  unwalking  that  prospects  are  more  agreeable 
to  me  when  framed  and  glazed,  and  I  look  at  them 
through  a  window.” — Walpole:  Letters,  iv.  486. 

un-walled',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  walled.] 
Not  walled;  not  surrounded,  secured,  or  fenced  in 
by  walls. 

“A  fit  and  unwalled  temple.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iii.  41. 

*un-wal-let,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  wal¬ 
let.]  To  take  out  of  a  wallet. 

“  The  lacquey  .  .  .  unwalleted  his  cheese.” — Jarvis: 
Don  Quixote,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xiv. 

*un-wan  -der-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
wandering .]  Not  wandering  or  moving  from  place 
to  place. 

uUnwa.ndering  they  might  wait 
Their  lord’s  return.”  Cowper:  Homer's  Iliad,  xiii. 

un-wan’-lhg,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  wan¬ 
ing.]  Not  waning,  fading,  or  diminishing. 

“  Hope  sprang  forth  like  a  full-born  Deity  .  .  . 

With  light  unwaning  on  her  eyes.” 

Coleridge:  To  Wordsworth. 

un-want  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  wanted.] 
Not  wanted  ;  not  needed  ;  not  required  or  sought  for. 

“A  lesson  on  this  subject  could  not  have  been  unwanted 
by  them.” — Gilpin:  Discourses,  vol.  iv.,  hint  3. 

*un-wap  -pered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  wap- 
vered. ]  Not  caused,  or  not  having  reason,  to  trem¬ 
ble  ;  not  made  tremulous ;  hence,  fearless  through 
innocence. 

“  We  come  toward  the  gods 
Young,  and  unwappered,  not  halting  under  crimes 
Many  and  stale.”  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  v.  4. 

*un-ward'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  ward ,  and 
suif.  -ed.]  Unwatchea,  unguarded. 

“  Tiriotes  .  .  escaped  by  a  gate  that  was  unwarded.” 

— Brende:  Quint.  Curt.,  fol.  81. 

*un-ware',  a.  &  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
ware.) 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  aware;  off  one’s  guard;  unaware. 

“For  he  so  sodenliche  unware 
Beheld  the  beautee  that  she  bare.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  v. 

2.  Unforeseen,  unexpected. 

“The  sodayne  &  unware  assautes.” — Fabyan:  Chron.; 
Lowys  IX.  (an.  24). 

B.  As  adv.:  Unawares,  unexpectedly. 

“Thus  bryngeth  he  many  a  meschiefe  in 
Unware.”  Gower:  C.  A.,  iv. 

*un-ware'-ly,  *un-ware-lye,  adverb.  [English 
unware;  -ly.]  Unawares;  unexpectedly. 

“For  elde  is  comen  unwarely  upon  me.” — Chaucer: 
Boecius,  bk.  i. 

*un-ware'-ness,  *un-ware-nesse,  subst.  [Eng. 
unware;  -ness.]  Unwariness. 

“Unwarenesse  with  greatte  ignominious  shame  hath 
ouerthrowen  them.” — Golden  Boke,  let.  4. 

*un-ware§',  adverb.  [Unware,  Unawares.] 
Unawares,  unexpectedly.  (Frequently  with  at.) 

“He  did  set  upon  them  at  unawares.” — Holinshed: 
Hist.  Scotland;  Ederuo. 

un-war'-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  umvary ;  -ly.]  In  an 
unwary  manner;  without  vigilance  and  caution; 
heedlessly,  incautiously. 

“  Unwarily  trusting  the  Indian  with  his  firelock.” — 
Anson:  Voyages,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

un-war -I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unwary:  -?iess.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  unwary ;  heedlessness ; 
want  of  caution  ;  carelessness. 

“The  same  temper  .  .  .  naturally  betrays  us  into 
such  slips  and  unwarinesses.” — Addison:  Spectator,  No. 
256. 

un  War -like,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  war¬ 
like.]  Not  warlike;  not  fit  for  war;  not  used  to 
war. 

“If  the  consuls  were  unwarlike,  why  was  not  a  dictator 
appointed?” — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (ed.  1855), 
ii.  119.  " 

*un-warm  ,  v.  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  warm.] 
To  lose  warmth  ;  to  become  cold. 

“With  horrid  chill  each  little  heart  unwarms.” 

Hood.  ( Annandale .) 

*un-warmed  ,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
warmed.]  Not  warmed  ;  not  moved  with  passion. 

“  To  gaze  on  Basset  and  remain  unwarmed.” 

Pope:  Basset  Table. 

un-warned',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  warned.] 

1.  Not  warned;  not  cautioned;  not  admonished 
of  danger. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  g-midst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there; 

or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rdle,  full;  try 


*2.  Of  which  no  previous  warning  had  been  given. 

“Makes  .  .  .  unwarned  inroads  into  the  adjoyning 

country.” — Bp.  Hall:  Sermon  on  Psalm  xlvi.  8. 

*un-warn'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unwarned;  -ly.] 
Without  warning  or  notice. 

“  They  be  suddenly  and  unwarnedly  brought  forth.” — 
Bale:  Select  Works,  p.  88. 

un-warp',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  warp.] 
To  reduce  from  the  state  of  being  warped. 

“  When  the  bark  [of  the  cork-tree]  is  off,  they  unwarp  it 
before  the  fire.” — Evelyn :  Sylva,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

un-warped',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  warped.] 
Not  warped,  not  biased,  not  prejudiced. 

“Honest  zeal,  unwarp'd  by  party  rage.” 

Thomson:  Spring,  929. 

un-war  -r9.nt-9.-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
w  arrant  able.]  Not  warrantable,'  not  defensible, 
not  justifiable ;  unjustifiable. 

“Or  that  you  see  good  people  to  beguile 
With  things  unwarrantable.” 

Bunyan:  Pilgrim' s  Progress,  pt.  ii.  (Introd.) 

un-war'-rant-a-ble-ness,  s .  [Eng.  unwarrant¬ 
able  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unwar¬ 
rantable. 

“The  unwarrantableness  of  lay  presbytery.” — Bp.  Hall. 
Ans.  to  Vindication  of  Smectymnuus,  §  3. 

un-war -rant-a-bly,  adv.  [English  unwarrant¬ 
able)  ;  -ly.]  In  an  unwarrantable  manner ;  unjusti¬ 
fiably,  indefensibly. 

“Having  in  former  times  been  very  unwarrantably 
extended.” — Seeker:  Sermons,  vol.  v.,  charge  5. 

un-war  -rant-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 

warranted.] 

1.  Not  warranted,  not  authorized. 

“  Governed  with  an  unlawful  and  unwarranted  e qual¬ 
ity.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Episcopacy  Asserted,  §  9. 

2.  Not  justified;  unwarrantable,  unjustifiable. 

“  The  Turks  consent  even  to  accept  this  assistance, 
which  was  interpreted  as  unwarranted  interference.” — 
London  Times. 

3.  Not  warranted  or  guaranteed;  not  assured  or 
certain. 

“Upon  hope  of  an  unwarranted  conquest.” — Bacon. 

4.  Not  guaranteed  as  good,  sound,  or  of  a  certain 
quality  ;  as,  an  unwarranted  horse. 

un-war  -y,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  wary.] 

1.  Not  wary,  not  vigilant  against  danger;  not 
cautious,  unguarded,  careless,  heedless. 

“  Full  on  the  helmet  of  the  unwary  knight.” 

Dry  den:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  648. 

*2.  Unexpected. 

“All  in  the  open  hall  amazed  stood 
At  suddenness  of  that  unwary  sight.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  xii.  25. 

un-washed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  washed.] 
Not  washed ;  not  cleansed  by  water ;  filthy,  unclean, 
vulgar. 

“I  dare  not  pour  with  hands  unwash'd  to  Jove 
The  rich  libation.”  Cowper:  Homer's  Iliad,  vi. 

H  The  Unwashed ,  the  Great  Unwashed :  The  lower 
classes  generaUy ;  the  mob,  the  rabble.  The  term 
was  first  applied  by  Burke  to  the  artisan  class. 

un-wash  -$n,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
washen.]  Not  washen ;  unwashed. 

“The  Pharisee  [finds  fault]  with  unwashen  hands.” — 
Bp.  Hall:  Pharisaism  and  Christianity. 

un-wast'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  and  Eng.  wasted.] 

1.  Not  wasted,  not  consumed  in  extravagance; 
not  lavished  away ;  not  dissipated. 

2.  Not  consumed  or  diminished  by  time,  violence, 
disease,  or  other  means. 

“A  whole  unwasted  man.” 

Donne :  Progress  of  the  Soul,  i. 

3.  Not  devastated ;  not  laid  waste. 

“  The  most  southerly  of  the  unwasted  provinces.” — 
Burke:  Nabob  of  Arcot's  Debts.  (1785.) 

*un-wast'-ing,  adj .  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
wasting.]  Not  wasting  away  ;  not  diminishing. 

“  Purest  love’s  unwasting  treasure.” 

Pope:  Chorus  to  Brutus. 

un-wa.t9h.ed',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
watched .]  Not  watched,  not  guarded;  not  care¬ 
fully  attended  to  or  looked  after. 

“  Madness  in  great  ones  must  not  unwatch'd  go.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

*un-wat9h'-f  ul,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
watchful.]  Not  watchful;  not  vigilant. 

“They  are  cold  in  their  religion  .  .  .  unwatchful 
in  their  circumstances.”— Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  v ol.  ii., 
ser.  20. 

*un-wat9h'-f  ul-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  unwatchful ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unwatchful; 
want  of  watchfulness  or  vigilance. 

pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

»  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  -  kw. 


unwatered 


un-wa -tered,  adj.  [Pref.  tin-  (1),  and  English 
watered .] 

1.  Not  watered;  not  wetted  with  water;  not 
soaked  in  water. 

“Stokfyshe,  unwatered,  and  unsodeyn.” — Fabvan  ■  Chron- 
ycle;  The  Will. 

2.  Not  mixed  or  diluted  with  water ;  as,  unwatered 
spirits. 

*un^wa'-ter-$f,  *un-wa-tri,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  watery.']  Not  watered;  dry. 

In  to  wrathe  thei  stiriden  hym  in  unwatri  place. 
Wycliffe:  Ps.  lxxvii.  40. 

im-wa-ver-ing,  a.  [Pref.  im-  (1),  and  English 
wavering.]  Not  wavering,  not  fluctuating,  notun- 
stable  ;  steady,  steadfast,  firm. 

“How unwavering  she  continued  in  her  .  .  .  pur¬ 

pose.”—  strype:  Eccles.  Mem.;  Edward  VI.  (an.  1551). 

*un-wax',  *un-wexe,  v.  i.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  wax.]  To  decrease. 

*un-wayed  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  way,  and 
sutf .  -ed.] 

1.  Notusedto  traveling;  not  accustomed  to  the 

road. 

“Colts  that  are  unwayed ,  and  will  not  go  at  all.”— 
Suckling. 

2.  Having  no  roads  ;  pathless. 

“It  [the  land]  shal  be  unwaied  or  wayles.” — Wycliffe; 
Ecclus.  xiv.  15;  also  xv.  8. 

*un-weak-ened,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
weakened.]  Not  weakened;  not  enfeebled. 

“The  unweakened  pressure  of  the  external  air.” — Boyle. 

*un-weal-thy,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
wealthy.]  Not  wealthy  ;  poor. 

“An  unwealthy  mountain  benefice.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

un-weaned',  a.  [Pref.wn-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  weaned.] 

1.  Lit.:  Not  weaned. 

“  My  unweaned  son.” 

Byron:  Heaven  and  Earth,  i.  3. 

2.  Fig.:  Not  withdrawn  or  disengaged. 

“An  unweaned  affection  for  peculiarities.” — Cogan: 
Ethical  Treatise,  dis.  iii.,  §  2. 

*un-weap-5ned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  weapon , 
and  sutf.  -ed.]  Not  bearing  a  weapon  or  weapons  ; 
unarmed. 

"The  unweaponed  multitude.”— Holinshed:  Descript,  of 
Ireland,  ch.  iii. 

*un-wear -I-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
weariable.]  Not  weariable;  not  capable  of  being 
wearied ;  indefatigable. 

“Actuated  by  the  unweariable  endeavors  of  our  worthy 
and  never-enough  commended  Durseus.” — Bp.  Hall:  Peace¬ 
maker,  §  5. 

*un-wear'-!-a-bly,  adverb.  [English  unweari- 
ab(le);-ly.]  In  an  unweariable  manner ;  indefati- 
gably. 

“Let  us  earnestly  and  unweariably  aRpire  thither.” — 
Bp.  Hall:  Christian  Assurance  of  Heaven. 

un-wear'-ied,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
wearied.] 

1.  Not  wearied ;  not  tired ;  not  fatigued. 

“  The  Creator,  from  His  work 
Desisting,  though  unwearied,  up  return’d.” 

Milton:  P.  L„  vii.  552. 

2.  Indefatigable,  assiduous,  unweariable. 

“An  unwearied  devotion  to  the  service  of  God  recom¬ 
mended  the  gospel  to  the  world.” — Rogers:  Sermon. 

un-wear -ied-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unwearied;  -ly.] 
In  an  unwearied  manner;  indefatigably. 

“Thus  they  labor  unweariedly  the  ruin  one  of  another.” 
—-Seeker:  Sermons,  vol.  v.,  ser.  14. 

un-wear'-Ied-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unwearied ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unwearied. 

“The  indefeasibleness  or  unweariedness  of  the  prin- 
eiple  of  thought.” — Baxter:  On  the  Soul,  i.  433. 

*un-wear'-y,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
weary,  a.]  Not  weary  ;  not  fatigued. 

“Her  face  all  pale  from  watchful  love,  the  unweary  love 
she  bore  him.” — 

E.  B.  Browning ;  Cowper’s  Grave. 

*un-wear'-y,  v.  t.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  English 
weary,  v.]  To  refresh  after  weariness  or  fatigue. 

“It  unwearies  and  refreshes  more  than  any  thing.” — 
Temple. 

un-weave',  v.  t.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  English 
weave.]  To  undo,  as  something  that  has  been 
woven  ;  to  take  out  the  marks  of  what  is  woven  ;  to 
resolve  what  is  woven  into  the  threads  of  which  it 
was  made. 

“Now  she  unweaves  the  web  that  she  hath  wrought.” 

Shakesp.;  Venus  and  Adonis,  991. 

un-webbed’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  webbed.] 
Not  furnished  witli  a  web  or  membrane.  Used  of 
the  tarsi  of  land  birds. 
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*un-wed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  wed.]  Un¬ 
married. 

“  Neither  too  young,  nor  yet  unwed.” 

Shakesp.:  Passionate  Pilgrim,  xvi. 

un-wed-ded,  adj.  [Prefix »  (1),  and  English 
wedded.] 

1.  Not  wedded;  unmarried. 

“  And  matrons  and  unwedded  sisters  old.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

2.  Not  joined  or  united.  [Unhusbanded,  4.] 

“My  rambling  vines  unwedded  to  the  trees.” 

Cowper:  Death  of  Damon. 

*un-wedge'-3.-ble,  *un-wedg  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref. 

un-  (1) ;  Eng.  wedge,  and  -able.]  Not  capable  of 
being  split  open  with  wedges. 

“The  unwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  2. 

un-weed'-ed,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
weeded.]  Not  weeded;  not  cleared  or  freed  from 
weeds. 

“  ’Tis  an  unweeded  garden, 

That  grows  to  seed.”  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

*un-weep  -ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  weep¬ 
ing.]  Not  weeping;  not  shedding  or  dropping  tears. 

“The  death-days  of  unweeping  eyes.” 

Drayton:  Duke  Humphry  to  Elenor  Cobham. 

*un-weet'-lng,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
weeting.]  Not  knowing ;  ignorant,  unwitting.  (Mil- 
ton  :  Comus,  539.) 

*un-weet'-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unweeting;  -ly.] 
Unwittingly,  ignorantly;  in  ignorance.  ( Milton : 
Samson  Agonistes,  1,680.) 

*un-weighed'  (gh  silent),  *un-wayed',  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  iveighed.] 

1.  Not  weighed;  not  having  the  weight  ascer¬ 
tained.  [Dry den:  Life  of  Virgil.) 

2.  Not  deliberately  considered  and  examined ;  not 
considered,  inconsiderate ;  unguarded. 

“What  an  unweighed  behavior  hath  this  Flemish 
drunkard  picked.” — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  ii.  1. 

un-weigh'-lng  (g h  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  weighing .]  Inconsiderate,  thoughtless. 

“A  very  superficial,  ignorant,  unweighing  fellow.” — 
Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  2. 

un-wel'-come,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  wel¬ 
come.]  Not  welcome;  not  well  or  gladly  received ; 
not  pleasing,  not  acceptable. 

“That  unwelcome  voice  of  heavenly  love.” 

Cowper :  Truth,  463. 

♦un-wel'-come -ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unwelcome :  -ly.] 
In  an  unwelcome  manner ;  without  *V  welcome. 

“  Garcio  is  come  unwelcomely  upon  her.” — J.  Baiuie. 

♦un-wel'-cbme-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unwelcome ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unwelcome. 

“To  alleviate  the  unwelcomenes:  or  it.” — Boyle:  Works, 
vi.  43. 

un-well’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  well,  a.] 

1.  Not  well;  sick,  indisposed, 

2.  Used  euphemistically  to  -ignify,  ill  from  men¬ 
struation. 

un-well  -ness,  subst.  [Eng .  unwell;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  unwell.  \  Chesterfield.) 

*un-wemmed  ,  *un-wembed,  *un-wemmyd,  a. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English  wemmed  ]  Unspotted, 
unstained;  spotless,  pure. 

“And  thus  hath  Crist  unwemmed  kept  Constance.” 

Chaucer:  U.  T.,  5,344. 

un-wept',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  wept.]  Not 
wept  for;  not  lamented,  not  mourned. 

“Alone,  unnoticed,  and  unwept.” 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe,  bk.  vi. 

*un-werred,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Mid.  Eng.  werre= 
war,  and  sutf. -ed.]  Not  warred  upon,  assailed,  or 
invaded. 

“  Thei  lefte  nothynge  stonde 

Unwerred.”  Gower:  C.  A.,  iii. 

*un-wet',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  wet.]  Not 
wet,  not  moist,  dry. 

“  [She]  treads  with  unwet  feet  the  boiling  waves.” 

Garth:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  xiv. 

un-whipped',  un-whipt’,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
English  whipped.]  Not  whipped,  not  flogged,  not 
punished. 

"Unwhipt  of  justice.” — Shakesp.:  Lear,  iii.  2. 

*un-whirled'  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  whirled.] 
Not  whirled  or  hurried.  ( Special  coinage.) 

“  The  first  Shandy  unwhirled  about  Europe  in  a  post- 
chaise.” — Sterne:  Tristram  Shandy ,  iii.  237. 

*un-whole  (w  silent),  *un-hole'  adj.  [Prefixim- 
(1),  and  English  whole.]  Not  whole,  not  sound; 
infirm. 

un-whole'-some  ( w  silent),  *un-hdle’-s6me,  a. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  wholesome.]  _  _  . 

1.  Not  wholesome;  unfavorable  or  injurious  to 
health;  insalubrious,  unhealthy. 


unwinking 

2.  Unfit  or  unsuited  for  human  food;  as, unwhole¬ 
some  meat. 

*3.  Not  sound;  diseased,  tainted,  impaired. 
C Shakesp . :  Hamlet,  iv.  5.) 

4.  Hurtful,  injurious. 

“To  swell  one  bloated  chief’s  unwholesome  reign.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  i.  53. 

un-whole  -s6me-ness  ( 10  silent),  s.  [EDg.  un¬ 
wholesome;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unwholesome ;  insalubrity,  unhealthiness, 

“The  unwholesomeness  of  the  air.” — Dryden:  Juvenal, 
iv.  (Note  iv.) 

*un-wield-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unwieldy ;  -ly.]  In 
an  unwieldly  manner ;  so  as  not  to  be  easily 
wielded. 

“  Vnwieldily  they  wallow  first  in  ooze.” 

Dryden.  (Todd.) 

un-wield  -I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unwieldy;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unwieldy  ;  difficulty  or 
being  moved ;  clumsiness,  heaviness. 

“Th e  umoieldliness  of  wings  sufficiently  large  to  buoy 
him  up.” — Search:  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  xiv. 

*un-wield'-s6me,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
wieldsome.]  Unwieldy. 

“His  army  was  very  heavy  and  unwieldsome  to  remove.” 
— North:  Plutarch,  p.  582. 

un-wield  -y,  *un-wield-e,  *un-wield-ie,  adj. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  wieldy.}  Not  able  to  be 
easily  wielded ;  huge,  clumsy  ;  difficult  to  move  on 
account  of  its  great  bulk  or  weight ;  bulky,  ponder¬ 
ous,  clumsy. 

“Drag  some  vast  beam,  or  mast’s  unwieldy  length.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xvii.  834. 

*un-wild',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  wild.] 
To  tame. 

“  Abel  .  .  .  unwildes  the  gentle  sheep.” 

Sylvester:  Handie-Craftes,  277. 

un-will’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  will.]  To 
will  the  reverse  of ;  to  reverse  one’s  will  in  regard 
to. 

“He  ...  who  unwills  what  he  has  willed.” — Long¬ 
fellow. 

un-willed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  willed .] 
Deprived  of  volition  ;  relaxed. 

“  Your  will  is  all  unwilled.” 

Mrs  Browning :  Duchess  May. 

*un-wiir-ful,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  willful.] 
Not  willful ;  unintentional. 

“The  perhaps  not  unwillful  slights.” — Richardson :  Cla¬ 
rissa,  i.  8. 

un-wfll'-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  will¬ 
ing.] 

.  Not  willmg ;  not  ready  ;  not  inclined;  not  dis¬ 
posed. 

“He  was  not  unwilling  to  sell  for  a  high  price  a  scanty 
measure  of  justice.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

*2.  Undesigned ;  involuntary.  ( Shakesp . :  Venus 
and  Adonis,  1,051.) 

un-will-ing-ly,  adv.  [English  unwilling ;  -ly.] 
Not  willingly ;  not  in  a  willing  manner;  not  with 
goodwill ;  against  one’s  will  or  inclination. 

“  I  reason  very  unwillingly,  and  not  without  a  certain 
awe.” — Bolingbroke  ■  Minutes  of  Essays,  §  77. 

un-wiH-Ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unwilling;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unwilling;  reluctance, 
disinclination. 

“  His  unwillingness  to  offend  the  Anglican  Church.” — 
Macaiday:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

fun-wT-ly,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  wily.] 
Not  wily  free  from  guile  or  cunning.  (Eclectic 
Rev.,  in  Annandale.) 

un-wind’,  a.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  wind , 
verb.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  undo,  as  something  that  has  been  wound; 
to  wind  off  ;  to  loose,  to  separate. 

*2.  To  disentangle ;  to  free  from  entanglement. 

“I  would  roll  myself  for  this  day;  in  troth,  they  should 
not  unwind  me.” — Ben  Jonson:  Suent  Woman,  ii.  2. 

*3.  To  set  free  or  loose. 

“  He  from  those  bands  weend  him  to  have  unwound.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI  viii.  27. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  unwound ;  to  admit  of 
being  unwound. 

“  Charm  by  charm  unwinds.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  1- ;. 

*un-wlnged',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  Eng.  wingea, } 
Not  winged ;  not  having  wings. 

“And  so  did  she  (as  she  who  doth  not  so) 

Conjecture  Time  unwinged,  he  came  so  slow.” 

Browne:  Britannias  Pastorals,  i. 

*un-wlnk  -Ifiig,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1)?  and  English 
winking.]  Not  winking;  not  shutting  the  eyes; 
ever  watchful  or  vigilant. 

“All  your  unwinking  vigilance  to  preserve  you  from 
your  great  adversary.” — Knox:  Sermons,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  19. 


bdil,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  &em;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  —  f. 
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un-win  -nlng,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
tcitming.J  Not  winning;  un  conciliatory. 

“Pride  being  an  unwtnning  quality.” — Fuller:  Church 
Hist.,  EE.  ii.  7. 

tin-wiped' ,  a.  [Pref.  u?i-  (1),  and  Eng.  wiped .] 
Not  wiped ;  not  cleaned  by  wiping. 

“Their  daggers  which,  unwiped. ,  we  found.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth ,  ii,  8. 

un-wi§  -dorn,  5.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  icis- 
do7?i.]  Want  of  wisdom;  folly,  foolishness,  stu¬ 
pidity. 

“The  unwisdom  that  prompts  a  man  to  bum  a  candle  at 
both  ends.” — Field,  Dec.  81,  1887. 

un-wl§e,  ♦nn-wis,  *un-wys,  ♦un-wyse,  adj. 
[Pref.  tm-  (1),  and  Eng.  wise.] 

1.  Not  wise;  deficient  or  wanting  in  wisdom  or 
judgment;  foolish. 

“So  heartless  and  unwise  in  their  councils.” — Milton: 
TFay  to  Establish  a  Free  Commonwealth. 

2.  Not  characterized  or  dictated  by  wisdom ;  inju¬ 
dicious  ;  imprudent. 

“Be  not  taken  tardy  by  unwise  delay.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iv.  i. 

un-wl§e  -1^,  adv.  [Eng.  unwise;  - ly .]  In  an 
unwise  manner;  not  wisely;  imprudently,  injudi¬ 
ciously,  foolishly. 

“The  command  of  the  fort  was  most  unwisely  given  to 
Elphinstone.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

♦tin-wish.  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  wish,  v.] 
To  wish  away  ;  to  make  away  with  by  wishing. 

“Why,  now  thou  hast  unwished  five  thousand  men.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  FI,  iv.  3. 

un-wish ed  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  wished.'] 
Not  wished  for ;  not  desired ;  not  sought. 

“Whilst,  heaping  unwished  wealth,  I  distant  roam.” 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  iv.  113. 

♦tin-wist* ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  tcisf.] 

1.  Not  known,  though t,  understood,  perceived,  or 
conceived. 

“Thither  come  to  ns  unwist." 

Browne:  Shepherd's  Pipe ,  Eel.  L 

2.  Not  knowing,  ignorant. 

“He  shall  the  ese  unwist  of  it  himselve.” 

Chaucer:  Troylus  and  Cresside,  ii.  1,400. 

♦un-wit',  v .  t .  [Pref.  un -  (2),  and  Eng.  icit.]  To 
deprive  of  understanding. 

“As  if  some  planet  had  unwitted  men.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  8. 

♦un  -wit,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  wit.]  Want 
of  wit  or  understanding ;  ignorance,  folly. 

“Mine  unwit  that  euer  I  clambe  so  hie.” 

Chaucer:  Com.  of  Mars  and  Venus. 

♦un-witgh',  t\  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  witch.] 
To  free  from  the  effects  or  influence  of  witchcraft ; 
to  disenchant. 

“I  will  be  unwitched  and  revenged  by  law.” — Ben  Jon- 
son:  Every  Man  in  his  Humor ,  iii.  7. 

♦un-with-draw  -ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
withdrawing.]  Not  withdrawing ;  continually  lib¬ 
eral. 

“A  full  and  un  withdraw  ing  hand.” 

Milton :  Comus,  71L 

un-With'-ered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  with¬ 
ered.]  Not  withered ;  not  faded. 

“  The  yet  unwithered  blush.” 

Beaum.  ct  Flet.:  Coronation,  v. 

un-with'-er-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
withering.]  Not  withering;  not  liable  to  wither  or 
fade. 

“The  spiry  myrtle  with  unwithering  leaf.” 

,  Cowper:  Task,  iii.  570. 

♦un-with  -held  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
withheld.]  Not  withheld  or  kept  back,  retained,  or 
hindered. 

“  All  un  withheld,  indulging  to  his  friends 
The  vast  unborrow’d  treasures  of  his  mind.” 

Thomson:  To  Sir  I.  Newton. 

♦uu-Wlth-stOQd  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
withstood.]  Not  withstood;  not  opposed;  not  re¬ 
sisted, 

“  Vigor  unwithstood " 

Philips:  Cider ,  i. 

un-wit  -nessed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
witnessed.] 

1.  Not  witnessed  :  not  seen ;  not  recognized. 

“With  complaints 

By  thee  unwitnessed." 

Cowper:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  x. 

2.  Not  attested  by  witnesses;  having  no  testi¬ 
mony. 

“Lest  their  zeal  to  the  cause  should  any  way  be  unwit¬ 
nessed .  ’  ’ — Hooker . 

♦un-Wlt  -tl-1  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
tcittily.]  Not  wittily ;  without  wit. 

“  Unwittily  and  ungracefully  merry.” — Cowley. 


♦iin-wlt’-tlng,  ♦un-wyt-tynge,  a.  &  s .  [Prefix 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  witting.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Not  knowing;  unconscious,  ignorant. 

“Made  me  to  feare  an  answer  unwitting ." 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  ii. 

B.  As  subst. :  Ignorance. 

“And  now,  bretheren,  I  woot  that  by  unwittinge  ye 
diden.” — Wy cliff e:  Dedis  iii.  17. 

un-wit  -ting-1^,  adv.  [English  unwitting ;  -ly.] 
Not  wittingly  ;  not  knowingly ;  without  knowledge 
or  consciousness ;  ignorantly,  inadvertently.  (Scott: 
Marmion ,  v.  18.) 

un-wit  -ty,  ♦un-wit-ti,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  witty.] 

*1.  Foolish,  ignorant. 

“I  am  maad  unwitti" — Wyclijfe:  2  Corinth,  xii.  11. 

2.  Not  witty ;  deficient  in  wit. 

♦un-wlved’,  a.  [Pref.  u?i-  (1),  and  Eng.  wived.] 
Having  no  wife ;  unmarried  or  rendered  a  widower. 

“  My  Orgilns  had  not  been  now  unwived " 

Ford:  Broken  Heart,  ii.  2. 

♦un-wpm  -an,  v.  t.  [Prefix  un-  ( 2),  and  English 
woman.]  To  deprive  of  the  qualities  or  character¬ 
istics  of  a  woman. 

“  She  whose  wicked  deeds 
Unwoman' d  her.” 

Sandys:  Ovid;  Metam.  ii. 

un-Wpm  -^n-l adj.  Sc  adv.  [Pref.  un -  (1),  and 
Eng.  womanly.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Not  womanly ;  not  befitting  or  becom¬ 
ing  a  woman. 

“  Offering  me  most  unwomanly  disgrace. 

Daniel:  Compla  int  of  Rosamond. 

B.  -As  adv. :  In  a  manner  unbecoming  a  woman. 

“  Do  not  so  unwomanly  cast  away  yourself.” — Bunyan: 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

*un-w5n  -der,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  won¬ 
der.]  To  explain,  as  something  wonderful  or  mar¬ 
velous. 

“  Untcondet  me  this  wonder.” — Fuller:  Hist.  Cambridge 
Univ.,  i.  18. 

♦un-wdn  -der-in g,  adj.  [Pref.  un -  (1),  and  Eng. 
wondering.]  Not  wondering. 

“  The  unwondering  world.” 

Wolcott:  Peter  Pindar,  p.  236. 

un-wont  -ed,  ♦un-wont ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  wonted ,  xcont.] 

1.  Not  wonted;  not  accustomed;  not  common; 
unusual,  extraordinary,  rare,  infrequent. 

“Unwonted  lights  along  my  prison  shine.” 

Byron:  Lament  of  Tasso,  viii. 

♦2.  Unaccustomed,  unused;  not  made  familiar  by 
practice  or  use. 

“All  unwont  to  bid  in  vain.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  7. 

un-wont  -ed-ly,  adv.  [English  unwonted ;  -ly.] 
In  an  unwonted  manner  or  degree ;  unusually, 
strangely. 

un-wont -ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unwonted;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unwonted,  unusual, 
or  out  of  the  common ;  uncommonness. 

“  The  chief  thing  that  moved  their  passion  and  preju¬ 
dice  was  but  unwontedness  and  tradition.” — Bp.  Taylor: 
Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  12L 

un-wooed  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  wooed.] 
Not  wooed ;  not  courted ;  not  sought  in  marriage. 

♦un-word -ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
worded.]  Not  worded ;  not  spoken,  told,  or  men¬ 
tioned  . 

“Yon  should  have  found  my  thanks  paid  in  a  smile 
If  I  had  fell  unworded." 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Nice  Valor,  ii. 

un-work  ,  v.  t.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  work , 
v.]  To  undo. 

“  If  they  light  in  the  middle  or  bottom  of  a  dead  hedge, 
your  best  way  is,  softly  to  unicork  the  hedge  till  you  come 
to  them.” — C.  Butler:  Fern.  Mon.,  p.  92. 

♦un-work  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
workable.]  Not  workable;  not  capable  of  being 
carried  out ;  unmanageable. 

“Excellent  in  theory,  but  unworkable  in  practice.” — 
St.  James's  Gazette ,  Feb.  15,  1888. 

♦un-work_-ing,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
working.]  Not  working;  living  without  labor. 

“Lazy  and  unworking  shopkeepers.” — Locke:  On  Lower¬ 
ing  Interest  of  Money. 

un-work'-man-llke,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
workmanlike.]  Not  workmanlike ;  not  such  as  be¬ 
fits  or  is  worthy  of  a  good  workman. 

un-world -ll-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unworldly ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unworldly;  freedom 
from  worldliness. 

“Mr.  Alcott’s  unworldliness  appealed  to  Emersons 
magnanimity.” — Athenceum,  March  24,  1888,  p.  372. 


un-world  -If,  adj.  [Prefix  wn-  (1),  and  English 
worldly.]  Not  worldly;  not  influenced  by  worldly 
or  sordid  motives. 

un-wormed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  Eng.  worm,  and 
suff.  -ed.  1  Not  having  the  worm-like  ligament  cut 
from  under  the  tongue.  (Said  of  a  dog.) 

“  As  mad  as  ever  unworm'd  dog  was.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Women  Pleased,  iv.  3. 

♦un-worm'-woQd-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  English 
wormwood ,  and  suff. -ed.]  Not  mixed  with  bitter¬ 
ness. 

“  Unwormwooded  jests  I  like  well.” — Feltham :  Resolves 
pt.  i.,  res.  20. 

t  un-worn  ,  adj.  [Pref.  tm-  (1),  and  Eng.  worn. ]'• 
Not  worn ;  not  impaired  or  decayed  by  use. 

“Unimpaired  in  its  beauty,  unworn  in  its  parts.” — 
Bart'ow:  Sermons ,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  6. 

un-wor  -shlp,  subst.  [Pref.  un -  (1),  and  English- 
worship.]  Disgrace. 

“It  were  unworship  in  a  kynge.” — Gower:  C.  A.,  vii. 

♦un-wor'-shlp,  *un-wor-schip,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un- 
(2).  and  Eng.  worship.]  To  dishonor ;  to  treat  with 
dishonor. 

“Thou  that  hast  glorie  in  the  lawe,  unworschipist  God 
bi  brekyng  of  the  lawe.” — Wyclijfe:  Romans  ii.  23. 

♦iin  -wor  -ship-f  ul,  *un-wor-shyp-full,  adj. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  worshipful .]  Not  worthy 
of  adoration  or  reverence. 

“Nero  .  .  .  yafe  whilome  to  the  reuerent  senatours- 
the  unworshypfull  seates  of  dignities.” — Chaucer:  Boeoius, 
bk.  iii. 

*un-wor -shipped,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  Eng. 
worshipped.]  Not  worshiped  ;  not  adored. 

“He  resolv’d  to  leave 

Unworshipp' d,  unobey’d,  the  throne  supreme.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  670. 

♦un-worth',  *un-worthe,  a.  &  s .  [Pref.  un -  (1), 

and  Eng.  worth.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Unworthy  ;  little  worth. 

“  Many  things  might  be  noted  on  this  place  not  ordi¬ 
nary,  nor  unworth  the  noting.” — Milton:  Tetrachordon. 

B.  As  subst.:  Unworthiness. 

“Reverence  for  worth,  abhorrence  for  unworth." — 
Carlyle:  Past  and  Present,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ix. 

un-wor  -thl-l^,  adv.  [English  unworthy ;  -ly.] 
Not  worthily;  in  an  unworthy  manner;  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  desert  or  deserving;  either  .above  or  below 
merit. 

“  Thinking  .  .  .  too  unworthily  of  them  that  vnder- 
took  this  journey.” — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  ii.  135. 

iin-wor  -thi-ness,  *un-wor  -thy-nes,  s.  [Eng. 

unworthy ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unworthy  ;  want  of  worth  or  merit. 

“And  much  she  read,  and  brooded  feelingly 
Upon  her  own  unworthiness." 

Wordsworth.  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

iin-wor -thy,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  worthy.] 

1.  Not  worthy,  wanting  worth,  undeserving. 
(Usually  followed  by  of,  which  is,  however,  some¬ 
times  omitted.) 

“ Unworthy  of  his  care.” 

Cowper.  Olney  Hymns,  xli. 

2.  Not  worthy,  not  becoming,  not  befitting,  unbe¬ 
coming,  beneath  the  character  of.  (With  or  with¬ 
out  of.) 

“ Unworthy  the  high  race  from  which  we  came.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xx.  244. 

3.  Wanting  merit ;  worthless,  vile. 

“A  poor,  unworthy  brother  of  yours.” 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  i.  1. 

♦4.  Unbecoming,  shameful,  disgraceful. 

“Mov’d  with  unworthy  usage  of  the  maid.” 

Dry  den:  Theodore  and  Honor  ia,  127. 

5.  Not  having  suitable  or  requisite  qualities  or 
qualifications. 

“Nor  he  unworthy  to  command  the  host.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  ii.  862. 

*6.  Not  deserved,  not  justified. 

“Didst  unworthy  slaughter  upon  others.” 

Shakesp.  -.  Richard  III.,  i.  2. 

un-wound',  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.  [Unwind.] 

un-wound  -ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
wounded.] 

1.  Not  wounded,  not  hurt,  not  injured. 

“  Our  yet  unwounded  enemies.” — Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  466. 

2.  Not  hurt  or  offended. 

“We  may  hear  praises  when  they  are  deserv’d. 

Our  modesty  unwounded." 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Spanish  Curate,  i.  L 

un-wov  -$n,  ♦tin-wove  ,  pa.  par.  [Unweave. J 

wr  as  r. 

un-wrap  ,  *un-wrappe,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  arid 
Eng.  wrap.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wpl £  work,  who,  s&n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  oe^=e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


I 


unwrathfully 
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upanishad 


1.  Lit. :  To  open  or  undo,  as  something  that  has 
been  wrapped  or  folded  up. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  disclose,  to  reveal. 

“  To  unwrappe  the  hldde  causes  of  thinges.” — Chaucer: 
Boecius,  iv. 

*un-wrath'-f ul-ljf,  adverb.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
English  wrathfully.]  Without  wrath  or  anger; 
patiently,  calmly. 

“The  nombre  of  thinges  unwrathfully  and  prudently 
doen.” — Udall..-  Apoph.  of  Erasmus,  p.  316. 

*un-wray',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  wray.] 
To  take  the  clothes  off ;  to  uncover,  to  unwrie. 

*un-wreaked',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
wreaked .]  Unavenged,  not  avenged. 

“So  long  unwreaked  of  thine  enemy.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  xi.  9. 

un-wreath',  *un-wreathe',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2), 
and  Eng.  wreath,  wreathe .]  To  untwist,  to  undo  or 
untwine,  as  something  wreathed. 

“  The’ beards  of  wild  oats  .  .  .  continually  wreath 
and  unwreath  themselves.” — Boyle. 

*un-wrecked,  adi.  [Pref.  aw-  (1),  and  English 
wrecked .]  Not  wrecked,  not  ruined,  not  destroyed. 
“Escape  undrown’d,  unwreck’ d.” 

Drayton:  Lady  Aston’s  Departure. 

♦fin-wrie  ,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  unwrihan,  unwreon.]  To 
uncover,  to  unwray.  ( Chaucer :  Troilus  and  Cres- 
sida,  860.) 

fin-wrin-kle,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
wrinkle.']  To  reduce  from  a  wrinkled  state ;  to 
smooth. 

un-wrin  -kled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  wrinkled.] 

1.  Not  wrinkled;  not  marked  with  wrinkles  or 
furrows. 

“The  face  .  .  .  with  years  unwrinkled.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  116. 

*2.  Smooth,  flowing,  even. 

“  A  clear  unwrinkled  song.” 

Crashaw:  Musick’s  Duel. 

un-write',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  write.] 
To  cancel,  as  something  written  ;  to  erase. 

♦fin-wrlte'-ii-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  English 
write ,  and  suff.  -able.]  That  cannot  be  expressed 
in  writing. 

“Both  these  words  have  an  evident  resemblance  to  the 
unwriteable  sound  that  a  clock  really  makes.” — Tylor: 
Hist.  Mankind,  ch.  iv. 

*un-writ  -ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
writing.]  Not  assuming  the  character  or  office  of 
an  author. 

“The  peace  of  the  honest  unwriting  subject  was  daily 
molested.” — Arbuthnot. 

un-writ -ten,  *un-wry-ten,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  written.] 

1.  Not  written;  not  reduced  to  writing ;  oral,  tra¬ 
ditional. 

“It  [the  Brehon  law]  is  a  rule  of  right,  unwritten,  but 
delivered  by  tradition.” — Spenser:  View  of  the  State  of 
Ireland. 

2.  Not  distinctly  expressed,  laid  down,  or  formu¬ 
lated,  but  generally  understood  and  acknowledged 
as  binding. 

“The  fair  unwritten  rule  that. the  game  started  is  the 
quarry  of  the  gun  nearest  to  it.” — Field,  Dec.  17,  1887. 

3.  Not  written  upon,  blank  ;  not  containing  writ¬ 
ing. 

“  A  rude,  unwritten  blank.” — South:  Sermons.  (.Todd.) 

unwritten-law,  s.  \ 

Law:  Lex  non  scripta;  the  common  law;  law 
not  formulated  in,  or  inculcated  from,  written 
documents. 

“This  unwritten  or  common  law  is  properly  distinguish¬ 
able  into  three  kinds:  1.  General  customs;  which  are  the 
universal  rule  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  form  the  com¬ 
mon  law  in  its  stricter  signification.  2.  Particular  cus¬ 
toms;  which  for  the  most  part  affect  only  the  inhabitants 
of  particular  districts.  3.  Certain  particular  laws;  which 
by  custom  are  adopted  by  particular  courts.” — Blackstone: 
Comment.,  bk.  i.  (Introd.,  §  2.) 

fin-wrought '  (ough  as  a),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  wrought.]  Not  wrought ;  not  worked  up  ;  not 
manufactured;  raw. 

“They  usually  pay  him  unwrought  gold.”— Dampier: 
Voyages,  vol.  ii.,  cn.  vii. 

un-wrung',  a.  .  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  wrung.] 
Not  wrung,  not  pinched,  not  galled. 

“Our  withers  are  unwrung. ” — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 
fin-yield  -ed,  *un-yeeld-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l), 
and  Eng.  yielded.]  Not  yielded;  not  surrendered; 
not  given  up.  (Dry den:  Palamon  and  Arcite , 
iii.  661.) 

fin-yield'-Ing,  a.  [PTef.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  yield- 

Tkt  yielding  to  force  or  persuasion;  unbend¬ 
ing,  stiff,  firm,  obstinate. 


2.  Unceasing. 

“  Unyielding  pangs  assail  the  drooping  mind.” 

Byron:  Childish  Recollections. 

♦fin-yield  -Ing-ness,  *  un-yeeld-ing-nesse,  s. 

[Eng .unyielding;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
been  unyielding  ;  firmness,  obstinacy. 

“The  unyeeldingnesse  of  King  Malcolm.”  —  Daniel: 
Hist.  Eng.,  p.  47. 

un-yoke  ,  *un-yoak,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2), 
and  Eng.  yoke.] 

A.  Transitive: 


1.  Lit.:  To  loose  from  the  yoke;  to  free  from  a 
yoke. 

“  The  chief  himself  unyokes  the  panting  steeds.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xxiii.  596. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  part,  to  disjoint. 

“  Unyoke  this  seizure,  and  this  kind  regret.” 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  iii.  1. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  give  over,  to  cease. 

“Ay,  tell  me  that,  and  unyoke." — Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  v.  i. 

fin-yoked',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  yoked.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Not  yoked;  freed  or  loosed  from  the  yoke. 
( Congreve :  Ovid;  Art  of  Love,  iii.) 

*2.  Never  having  worn  a  yoke. 

“Seven  bullocks  yet  unyok’d  for  Phoebus  cnuse.” 

Dry  den.  (  Todd. ) 

*11.  Fig.:  Licentious,  unrestrained. 

“The  unyoked  humor  of  your  idleness.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  2. 

*un-yold-en,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Mid.  English 
2/oiden=yielded.]  Unyielded,  ungiven.  ( Chaucer : 
C.  T.,  2,644.) 

♦fin-zeal'-ofis,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  zeal¬ 
ous.]  Not  zealous;  devoid  of  zeal,  ardor,  fervor,  or 
enthusiasm. 

“Superstition,  zealous  or  unzealous." — Milton:  -4ns.  to 
Eikon  Basilike,  §  9. 

un-zoned',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  zoned.] 
Not  zoned,  not  provided  with  a  zone  or  girdle  ;  un¬ 
girdled,  uncinctured. 

“Full,  though  unzon’d,  her  bosom  rose.” 

Prior:  Solomon,  ii.  167. 

up,  adv.,  prep.,  &  s.  [A.  S.  up,  upp=np  (adv.) ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  op ;  Icel.  upp ;  Dan.  op ;  Sw.  upp ; 
Goth,  iup;  O.  H.  Ger.  uf;  German  auf;  allied  to 
Lat.  sitb=under;  Gr.  ftwpo=under;  Sansc.  upa— 
near,  on,  under.] 

A.  As  adverb: 

1.  To  a  higher  place  or  position  ;  from  a  lower  to 
a  higher  place  ;  in  the  direction  of  the  zenith;  in¬ 
dicating  movements  of  the  most  general  kind  re¬ 
sulting  in  elevation. 

“  They  presumed  to  go  up  unto  the  hill-top.” — Numbers 
xiv.  44. 

2.  In  a  high  place  or  position  ;  aloft,  on  high. 

“  Up  on  high.” — Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  v.  5. 

3.  Denoting  a  state  or  condition  of  being  raised, 
elevated,  erect,  or  upright;  not  in  a  recumbent 
position. 

(1)  Of  persons: 

(a)  Out  of  bed. 

“Ere  I  was  up.” — Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,277. 

(b)  Standing,  as  if  prepared  to  speak ;  on  one’s 
legs. 

(c)  Mounted ;  in  the  saddle. 

“When  Fordham  was  up  those  who  were  interested  in  a 
horse’s  success  felt  confident.” — London  Standard. 

SOf  things : 

)  Raised,  erect. 

“He  wore  his  beaver  up.”— Shakesp.  -  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

( b )  {Of  streets) :  Under  repair. 

“Streets  that  are  up.” — London  Daily  News. 

(3)  Games:  In  billiards=as  a  total,  in  all;  as, 
the  game  is  2,000  up.  In  cricket=on  the  telegraph- 
board  ;  as,  he  is  10  up.  Used  also  in  this  sense  in 
racing. 

4.  Used  elliptically  for  rise  up,  get  up,  rouse  up, 
or  the  like.  . ,  . 

“  Up,  up,  unhappy !  haste,  arise! 

Scott:  The  Gray  Brother. 

U  Used  elliptically,  and  followed  by  with,  it= 
raise  up,  erect,  set  up,  or  the  like. 

“  Up  with  my  tent!”— Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  v.  3. 

5.  In  a  state  of  action,  commotion,  excitement, 
tumult,  revolt,  insurrection,  or  the  like ;  in  arms. 

“In  twenty-four  hours  all  Devonshire  was  up.”— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

T[  Under  this  may  be  classed  such  colloquial 
expressions  as,  What  is  up  ?— What  is  going  on" 
what  is  the  matter?  Is  there  anything  up?  &c. 

6.  In  process  of  being  carried  on. 

“The  hunt  is  up.”— Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronious,  ii.  2. 


btfil,  b<5?;  p6tlt,  JtSWl;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cian.  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhfin.  -tious,  -cious, 


7.  Above  the  horizon.  {Judges  ix.  33.) 

8.  In  a  state  of  being  higher  or  more  advanced 
generally ;  higher  or  advanced  in  rank,  position, 
social  standing,  price,  &c. 

“M’Lawlay  .  .  .  got  down  with  a  fine  put,  and 
stood  again  one  up.” — Field,  Sept.  25, 1886. 

9.  Reaching  a  certain  point  measured  perpendic¬ 
ularly  ;  as  far  or  as  high  as. 

“  Up  to  the  ears  in  blood.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  1. 

10.  To  a  certain  point  or  time;  as  long  or  as 
far  as. 

“  We  were  tried  friends;  I  from  my  childhood  up 
Had  known  him.” — Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

11.  To  a  higher  altitude  or  stature;  to  a  more 
mature  condition  or  age. 

“  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go.” — Prov¬ 
erbs  xxii.  6. 

12.  To  or  in  a  state  or  position  of  equal  advance 
or  of  equality,  so  as  not  to  come  or  fall  short  of ; 
not  below  or  short  of.  (Followed  by  to.) 

“  We  must  not  only  mortify  all  these  passions  that 
solicit  us,  but  we  must  learn  to  do  well,  and  act  up  to  the 
positive  precepts  of  our  duty.” — Rogers:  Sermons. 

13.  Denoting  approach  to,  or  arrival  at,  a  place 
or  person. 

“Bring  up  your  army.” — Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  2. 

14.  Denoting  a  state  of  due  preparation  and  readi¬ 
ness  for  use. 

“He’s  winding  up  the  watch.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

15.  Denoting  a  state  of  being  deposited  in  a  place 
where  a  thing  is  kept  when  not  used. 

“Put  thy  sword  up.” — Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

16.  Denoting  a  state  of  being  contracted,  drawn,  or 
brought  together  into  order,  into  less  bulk,  into 
concealment,  &c. 

“Tie  my  treasure  up  in  silken  bags.” 

Shakesp. ;  Pericles,  iii.  2. 

17.  In  a  state  of  being  able  to  understand  or  do: 
in  a  condition  of  fitness,  capacity,  or  ability,  or  of 
being  acquainted  with.  (Followed  by  to:  as,  He 
is  up  to  all  the  tricks  of  the  trade.)  {Colloq.  or 
slangj 

18.  Denoting  adjournment  or  dissolution  ;  as,  The 
House  is  up. 

B.  As  preposition : 

1.  From  a  lower  to  a  higher  place  or  point  on ; 
along  the  ascent  of ;  toward  a  higher  point  of ;  at  or 
in  a  higher  position  on:  as,  far  wp  the  mountain 
side. 

2.  Toward  the  interior  (generally  the  more  ele¬ 
vated  part)  of  a  country  ;  in  a  direction  from  the 
coast  or  toward  the  head  or  source  of  a  stream  :  as, 
to  go  up  country,  to  sail  up  the  Mississippi. 

C.  Assubst.:  Used  in  the  phrase,  TJps  and  downs 
=rises  and  falls,  alternate  states  of  prosperity  and 
the  contrary ;  vicissitudes. 

“To  >ee  a  man’s  life  full  of  ups  and  downs." — Leighton: 
Comment  on  1  Peter  i. 

If  Up  is  frequently  inflected  as  a  verb  in  vulgar 
speech. 

“  She  ups  with  her  brawny  arm,  and  gave  Susy  ...  a 
douse  on  the  side  of  the  head.” — H.  Brooke:  Fool  of 
Quality,  i.  82. 

IT  1.  All  up:  All  over;  completely  done  for  or 
ruined. 

2.  To  come  up  with:  To  overtake;  to  catch  up. 

3.  To  go  up : 

(1)  To  return  to  one’s  University:  as,  When  do 
you  go  up?  (Chiefly  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Universities.  England.) 

(2)  To  sit  (for  an  examination). 

4.  To  have  (or  pull )  one  up :  To  bring  before  a 
magistrate  or  justice. 

5.  Up  and  down: 

(1)  Here  and  there;  hither  and  thither ;  in  one 
place  and  another. 

“Abundance  of  them  are  scattered  up  and  down,  like 
so  many  little  islands  when  the  tide  is  low.” — Addison. 

*{2 )  In  every  respect ;  completely. 

“Hewaseuen  Socrates  up  and  downe  in  this  point.” — 
Udall:  Apoph.  of  Erasmus,  p.  324. 

6.  Up  a  tree:  Done  for;  ruined.  {Slang.) 

7.  Up  sticks :  Pack  up  and  go.  {Slang.) 

8.  Up  to  date:  Abreast  of  the  times,  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time. 

9.  Up  to  snuff:  Knowing,  cunning,  acute,  sharp. 
(Slang.) 

10.  Up  to  the  knocker  (or  door) :  Good,  capital, 
excellent.  (Slang.) 

up  line,  s. 

Rail. :  The  line  of  a  railway  which  leads  to  the 
metropolis,  or  to  a  main  or  central  terminus. 

fi-pan  -Ish-ad,  s.  [Sans.  =  a  sitting.] 

Hindu  Sacred  Lit.  (pi.) :  Vedic  speculative  trea¬ 
tises  occupied  with  attempts  to  solve  problems 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £. 
-sious  =  shfis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  deL 
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Connected  with  the  universe  and  the  nature  and 
destiny  of  man.  They  are  108  or  more  in  number, 
each  Yeda  having  a  certain  number  of  Upanishads 
connected  with  it.  They  constitute  part  of  the 
Brahmanas  or  commentaries  belonging  to  the  Veda, 
presenting  the  Vedic  doctrine  in  a  comprehensive 
form,  and  being  of  a  more  dogmatic  character  than 
the  rest  of  the  Brahmanas.  They  vary  in  date  like 
the  Brahmanas,  which  extend,  according  to  Max 
Mailer,  from  800  to  600  B.  C.  ["Brahmanism.]  All 
Indian  philosophers  and  various  sects  profess  to 
derive  their  belief  from  the  Upanishads.  [Veda.] 
u'-pas,  subst.  [Malay  •upas— poison.]  The  Upas- 
tree  (q.  v.). 

upas-tieute,  s. 

Toxicol.  (&  Bot. :  The  poison  of  Strychnos  tieute,  a 
climbing  shrub  growing  in  Java.  The  natives  use 
it  to  poison  their  arrows,  its  deleterious  effects 
being  produced  by  the  presence  of  strychnine. 

upas-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Antiaris  toxicaria,  a  large  tree  growing  in 
Java.  Stem  naked  for  the  first  sixty,  seventy,  or 
eighty  feet  of  its  height ;  leaves  alternate,  stipulate, 
entire,  unequal-sided,  subcordate,  costately-veined ; 
flowers  in  axillary  or  lateral  drooping  peduncles, 
monoecious ;  males  numerous,  enclosed  in  a  hairy 
involucre,  calyx  with  three  or  four  divisions,  anth¬ 
ers  sessile,  three  or  four;  females  solitary,  calyx  in 
several  divisions  with  a  long  bipartite  style,  and 
ultimately  bearing  a  succulent, 
drupaceous  fruit.  The  inspis¬ 
sated  juice  of  the  upas-tree 
constitutes  a  virulent  poison 
called  by  the  natives  antjar, 
which  owes  its  deleterious  char¬ 
acter  to  the  presence  of  strych¬ 
nine.  The  smallest  wound  by 
an  arrow  tipped  with  this 
poison  is  fatal.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
a  Dutch  surgeon,  Foersch,  cir¬ 
culated  in  Europe  various 
myths  with  regard  to  the  upas- 
tree.  It  was  said  to  be  so  deadly 
that  the  poison  was  collected 
by  criminals  condemned  to 
death,  who  obtained  their  par¬ 
don  if  they  brought  away  the  poison,  which  was, 
however,  found  fatal  to  eighteen  out  of  every 
twenty  who  made  the  attempt.  It  was  destructive 
to  all  vegetable  life  but  its  own,  and  grew  in  the 
midst  of  a  desert  which  it  had  made.  It  is  now 
known  that  the  upas-tree  was  credited  with  the 
destruction  of  animal  life  really  attributable  to  the 
escape  of  carbon  dioxide  from  a  vent  or  vents  in  a 
valley  surrounded  by  volcanoes.  It  has  been  seen 
growing  with  other  trees  in  forests,  and  in  1844  was 
introduced  into  foreign  hothouses  with  no  deleter¬ 
ious  effect. 

*up  -a-ven-ture,  conj.  [Eng.  up,  and  aventure.] 
In  case.  {Bale:  Select  Works,  p.  66.) 

♦up-bar',  v.  t.  [Eng.  up,  and  bar,  v.] 

1,  To  lift  up  the  bar  of ;  to  unbar. 

“  He  running  down,  the  gate  to  him  upbard.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IY.  ix.  6. 

2.  To  fasten  with  a  bar ;  to  bar  up. 
up-bear',  v,  t.  [Eng.  up,  and  bear,  v.] 

1.  To  bear,  carry,  or  raise  aloft ;  to  lift ;  to  elevate ; 
{Gower :  C.  A.,  viii.) 

2.  To  sustain  aloft ;  to  support  aloft  or  in  an  ele¬ 
vated  position. 

“  The  pillars  high 

Himself  upbears,  which  separate  Earth  from  Heaven.” 

Cowper:  Homer's  Odyssey  i. 

3.  To  sustain,  to  support. 

“  Which  two  upbear 

hike  mighty  pillours,  this  frale  life  of  man.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  66. 

♦up-bind',  v.  t.  [Eng.  up,  and  bind.  ]  To  bind  or 
fasten  up.  ( Collins :  Ode  to  Peace.) 

♦up-blaze  ,  v.  i.  [Eng.  up,  and  blaze,  v.]  To 
blaze  or  flash  up. 

“  Now  its  wavy  point 

V pblazing  rose.”  Southey:  Thalaba,  vi. 

up  -block,  s,  [Eng.  up,  and  block,  s.]  A  horse¬ 
block  (q.  v.) . 

up-blow',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  up,  and  blow,  v.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  blow  up,  to  inflate. 

“  His  belly  was  upblowne  with  luxury.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  iv.  21. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  blow  up  from. 

“  The  watry  south-winde  from  the  sea-bord  cost 

Vpblowing.”  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  iv.  13. 

*up-bore',  pret.  ofv.  [Upbear.] 

♦up-borne'  *up-born’,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Upbear.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. ;  Sustained  or  supported  aloft. 

“By  the  light  air  upborne.” — Thomson:  Summer. 


up-braid',  *up-breide,  *up-breyd,  v.  t.&i.  [A. 

S.  upp =up,  and  bregdan,  bredan— to  braid,  to  weave, 
to  pull,  to  draw.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cast  some  fault  or  offense  in  the  teeth  of ;  to 
charge  reproachfully;  to  reproach.  (Followed  by 
with  or  for  before  the  thing  charged  or  imputed.) 

“To  upbraid  them  for  transgressing  old  establish¬ 
ments.” — Milton:  Eikonoklastes,  §  19. 

T[  (1)  Sometimes  used  with  to  before  the  person 
charged,  and  of  before  the  offense  charged. 

“May  they  not  justly  to  our  crimes  upbraid. 
Shortness  of  night?”  Prior:  Solomon,  i.  293. 

(2)  Sometimes  used  without  any  preposition. 

“  He  upbraids  Iago,  that  he  made  him 
Brave  me  upon  the  watch.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  v.  2. 

2.  To  reprove  with  severity. 

“  He  began  to  upbraid  the  cities  wherein  most  of  his 
mighty  works  were  done.” — Matthew  xi.  20. 

*3.  To  bring  reproach  on  ;  to  be  a  reproach  to. 

“How  much  doth  thy  kindness  upbraid  my  wickedness.” 
— Sidney. 

*4.  To  treat  with  contempt. 

“That  name  of  native  sire  did  foul  upbraid.” 

Spenser.  {Todd.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  utter  upbraidings  or  reproaches. 

“The  man  who  acts  the  least  upbraids  the  most.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  ii.  311. 

♦up-braid,  *up-braide,  s.  [Upbraid,  n.J  The 
act  of  upbraiding ;  reproach,  abuse. 

“How  cleane  I  am  from  blame  of  this  upbraide 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  xi.  41, 

up-braid  -er,  s.  [Eng.  upbraid;  - er .]  One  who 
upbraids,  reproaches,  or  reproves. 

“Yet  I  will  listen,  fair  unkind  upbraider.” 

Howe:  Tamerlane,  i. 

ap-braia  -lhg,  -  ^ 

A.  &  B.  As  pr  par.  ac  purnctp.  adj.:  (See  cue 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  words  of  one  who  up¬ 
braids  ;  severe  reproofs  or  reproaches. 

“With  suppliant  gestures  and  upbraidings  stern.” 

Wordsworth:  Hart  Leap  Well. 

up-braid  -ing-ly.  adv.  [Eur  upbraiding-’  ly.] 
In  an  uohrnbrlirur  > 

'eproacues- 

“He  is  upbraidingly  called  a  poet,  as  if  it  were  a  con¬ 
temptible  nick-name.” — Ben  Jonson. 

♦up  bray',  v.  t.  [Upbraid.]  To  upbraid,  to  re¬ 
proach,  to  abuse. 

“Scudamour,  his  foe  for  lying  so  long  upbrayes.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  i.  42. 

♦up-bray',  *up-braye,  s.  [Upbray,  u.]  Upbraid¬ 
ing,  reproach,  abuse. 

“After  long  troubles  and  unsweet  upbrayesj’ 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  vi.  60. 

up-break',  v.  i.  [Eng.  up,  and  break,  v.]  To 
break  or  force  a  way  upward ;  to  come  to  the  sur¬ 
face;  to  appear. 

up  -break,  subst.  [Upbreak,  v.]  A  breaking  or 
bursting  up  ;  an  upburst. 

♦up-breathe',  v.  t.  [Eng.  up,  and  breathe.']  To 
breathe  up  or  out ;  to  exhale. 

up-breed’,  v.  t.  [Eng.  up,  and  breed,  verb.]  To 
breed  up  ;  to  train  up  ;  to  nurse. 

“Being  both  berne  and  upbreed  in  a  forren  countrie.” 
— Holinshed:  Hist.  Scotland;  Couranus. 

♦up-bringing,  s.  [Eng.  up,  and  bringing.]  The 
process  of  bringing  up,  nourishing,  maintaining,  or 
training;  education. 

“Let  me  not  quarrel  with  my  upbringing.” — Carlyle: 
Sartor  Resartus,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  ii. 

♦up-brought'  (ough  as  a),  a.  [English  up,  and 
brought.  ]  Brought  up ;  educated,  nursed,  nur¬ 
tured. 

“  Long  in  darksome  Stygian  den  upbrought.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  vi.  9. 

♦up-buoy'-ange,  s.  [Eng.  up;  buoy,  and  -ance.] 
Support ;  lifting  up. 

“  With  your  wings  of  upbuoyance.” 

Coleridge:  Visit  of  the  Gods. 

up'-burst,  s.  [Eng.  up,  and  burst.]  A  bursting 
up  or  through ;  an  uprush  ;  as,  an  upburst  of  lava. 

UP  “by,  up  -bye,  adv.  [Eng.  up,  and  by,  bye.] 
A  little  way  farther  on ;  up  the  way.  (Scotch.) 

“There’s  three  good  pieces,  and  ye’ll  want  siller  upby 
yonder.” — Scott:  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ch.  xviii. 

*up-cast',  v.  t.  [Eng.  up,  and  casf,  v.]  To  cast 
or  throw  up. 

“At  Epnesus  the  sea  upcast 
The  coffin,  and  all  that  was  therein.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  viii. 


up-cast',  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  up,  and  cast,  s.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Thrown,  turned,  or  directed  upward. 

“  Beasts  with  upcast  eyes  forsake  their  shade.” 

Dry  den:  State  of  Innocence,  ii.  3. 

2.  Cast  up ;  a  term  in  bowls. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  taunt,  a  reproach. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  being  overturned.  (Scotch.) 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Bowls:  A  cast,  a  throw. 

“When  I  kissed  the  jack  upon  an  upcast  to  be  hit 
away!” — Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  ii.  1. 

2.  Geol. :  The  same  as  Upthrow  (q.  v.). 

3.  Min. :  The  shaft  or  pit  which  the  air  ascends 
after  ventilating  the  mine ;  in  contradistinction  to 
the  downcast. 

upcast-pit,  upcast-shaft,  s. 

Mining :  The  same  as  Upcast,  s.,  B.  II.  3. 

“The  force  of  the  explosion  went  in  the  direction  of 
the  up-oast  shaft.” — London  Times. 

up-caught’  (gh  silent) ,  a.  [Eng.  up,  and  caught.] 
Caught  or  seized  up. 

“W’ith  every  mouth 
She  bears  upcaught  a  mariner  away.” 

Cowper:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xii. 

up-$heer',  *up-$hear',  v.  t.  [English  up,  and 
cheer,  v.]  To  cheer  up,  to  encourage,  to  inspirit. 

“Who,  coming  forth  .  .  . 

Sir  Calydor  upcheard.” 

Spenser.  F.  Q.,  VI.  i.  44. 

up-Climb'  (b  silent),  v.  t.  or  i.  [English  up,  and 
climb.]  To  climb  up,  to  ascend. 

“  Upclimb  the  shadowy  pine.” 

Tennyson  -  Lotos  Eaters,  18. 

ip-8611  ,  v.  t.  or  i.  [Eng.  up,  and  coi'Z.J  To  coil 
ap  ;  to  make  or  wind  up  into  a  coil. 

*up-Curl  ,  v.  t.ori.  [English  up,  and  curl.]  To 
curl  or  wreathe  upward. 

“  Thro’  the  leaves  of  floating  dark  upcurl’d. 

Tennyson:  The  Poet. 

♦up-dive  ,  v.  i.  [Eng.  up,  and  dive.]  To  rise  to 
the  surface. 

“Thence  make  thy  fame  lipdive.” 

Davies-  Microcosmos,  p.  81. 
-dp-draw',  v.  t.  [Eng.  up,  and  draw,  v.] 

1.  Lit.:  To  draw  up,  to  raise,  to  lift.  (Milton: 
P.  L.,  ii.  871.) 

2.  Fig. :  To  train,  to  bring  up. 

“A  knight,  whom  from  childhode 
He  had  updrawe  into  manhode.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  V. 

U-pe-ne-ich  -thys,  s.  [Mod.  Latin  upene(us ), 
and  Gr.  ichthy s=a  fish.]  [Upeneus.] 

U-pe-ne-6i  -de§,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  upene(us),  and 
Gr.  etclos=form,  appearance.]  [Upeneus.] 

U-pe  -ne-us.s.  [Gr.  hypene=the  mustache,  but 
often  used  for  the  beard.] 

Ichthy.:  One  of  the  sub-genera  into  which  the 
genus  Mullus  (q.  v  )  is  sometimes  divided  on  account 
of  slight  modifications  of  the  dentition.  Upeneus 
has  two  close  allies :  Upeneichthys  andUpeneoides. 

♦up-fill',  v.  t.  [Eng.  up,  and  fill.]  To  fill  up  ;  to 
fill  completely. 

“  I  must  upfill  this  osier  cage  of  ours.” 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  3. 

up-flow',  v.  i.  [Eng.  up,  and  flow.]  To  ascend  t 
to  stream  up. 

“  No  eye  beheld  the  fount 
Of  that  upflowing  flame.” 

Southey:  Thalaba,  ii. 

*up-gath'-er,  v.  t.  [Eng.  up,  and  gather.]  To 
gather  up ;  to  contract ;  to  curl  or  coil  up. 

“  Himself  he  close  upgather’ d  more  and  more 
Into  his  den.”  Spenser:  Muiopotmos. 

up-gaze',  v.  i.  [Eng.  up,  and  gaze,  v.]  To  gaze  up. 

“Upgazing  still 

Our  menials  eye  our  steepy  way.” 

Scott:  Bridal  of  Triermain,  ii.  (Cone.) 

*up-grow',  v.  i.  [Eng.  up,  and  grow.]  To  grow 
up.  (Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  137.) 

♦up-grown  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Upgrow.]  Grown  up- 

“  So  standing,  moving,  or  to  height  upgrown 
The  tempter,  all  impassion’d,  thus  began.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  677. 

up'-growtb,  s.  [Eng.  up,  and  growth.]  The  proc¬ 
ess  of  growing  up  ;  rise  and  progress  ;  development. 

“The  new  and  mighty  upgrowth  of  poetry  in  Italy.” — 
J.  R.  Green. 

♦up-hat,  pret.  of  v.  [Upheave.] 

♦up'-hand,  a.  [Eng.  up,  and  hand.]  Lifted  by 
both  hands. 


Upas-tree. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot,, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  -  a.  qu  =  kw„ 
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*iip-hang’,  v.  t.  [Eng.  up ,  and  hang.']  To  hang 
up ;  to  suspend. 

“  Soone  on  a  tree  uphang’ d  I  saw  her  spoyle.” 

Spenser:  Visions  of  Bellay. 

♦up-hasp  ,  v.  t.  [Eng.  up ,  and  hasp.]  To  hasp 
or  fasten  up.  (Stanyhurst :  Virgil's  JEneid,  iv.  254.) 

up-haud',  v.t.  [Eng.  up,  and  Scotch  kcmd=hold.] 
To  uphold,  to  maintain.  (Scotch.) 

“It’s  Jamie  Martingale  that  furnishes  the  naigs  on 
contract,  and  uphauds  them.” — Scott:  Antiquary ,  ch.  i. 

up-haud  -en,  a.  [Uphaud.]  Upholden. 
♦up-heaped  ,  a.  [Eng.  up,  and  heaped.]  Heaped 
up,  piled  up. 

“Repaye  al  with  upheaped  mesure.” — Udall:  1  Peter  iv. 
up-heav  -3.1,  s.  [Eng.  upheav(e ) ;  -al.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  process  of  heaving  up, 
or  the  state  of  being  heaved  up.  (Lit.  &  fig.) 

“  Prior  to  that  great  religious  upheaval  the  monks  were 
the  principal  professors  of  dentistry.”—  London  Daily 
Telegraph. 


IT  In  Hist,  the  same  as  Undertakes,  II.  1  (q.  v.). 

*2.  An  undertaker ;  one  who  provides  for  or  car¬ 
ries  out  funerals. 

“  The  upholder,  rueful  harbinger  of  death, 

Waits  with  impatience  for  the  dying  breath.” 

Gay:  Trivia,  ii.  469. 

*3.  A  broker  ;  a  dealer  in  furniture,  an  auctioneer. 

“  Under  the  direction  of  an  upholder  from  London.” — 
Smollett:  Humphrey  Clinker,  ii.  190. 

♦up-hol  -ster,  s.  [Eng.  uphold ;  -ster.] 

1.  A  broker,  an  auctioneer. 

“  Euerard  the  upholster  can  wel  stoppe  a  mantel 
hooled.” — Caxton:  Book  for  Travelers. 

2.  An  upholsterer  (q.  v.). 

“  Thus  Nature,  like  an  ancient  free  upholster, 

Did  furnish  us  with  bedstead,  bed,  and  bolster.” 

John  Taylor:  Penniless  Pilgrimage. 

up-hol’-ster,  v.  t.  [Upholster,  s.]  To  furnish 
with  upholstery;  to  finish  off  with  upholsterer’s 
fittings. 


♦up-lead’,  v.  t.  [Eng.  up,  and  lead,  v.]  To  iead 
up  or  upward. 

“  Upled  by  thee.” — Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  12. 
*up-lean -Ifig,  s.  [Eng.  up,  and  leaning.]  Lean¬ 
ing,  resting. 

“This  shepheard  .  .  .  vpleaning  on  his  batt.” 

Spenser:  Virgil’s  Gnat. 

up-llft',  v.  t.  [Eng.  up,  and  lift,  v.]  To  lift  up, 
to  raise  up,  to  elevate. 

“  Uplifting  it  with  ease.” 

Cowper:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  ix. 

up-llft',  a.  &  s.  [Uplift,  v.] 

♦A.  Asadj.:  Uplifted,  raised. 

“  With  head  uplift  above  the  wave.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  193. 

B.  Assubst.:  Upheaval.  (Pron.  up' -lift.) 
♦up-lock',  v.  t.  [Eng.  up,  and  lock,  v.]  To  lock 
up. 

“His  sweet,  uplock’d  treasure. 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  52. 


2.  Geol. :  The  sudden  elevation  of  land,  or  its  slow 
rise  through  volcanic  or  earthquake  action.  This 
elevation  is  popularly  attributed,  as  it  was  by  the 
early  geologists,  to  a  recession  of  the  sea  ;  no  por¬ 
tion  of  which,  however,  could  recede  without  pro¬ 
ducing  a  universal  fall  in  the  level  of  the  ocean. 
No  known  natural  cause  could  produce  such  a 
phenomenon,  and  thepopular  hypothesis  is  embar¬ 
rassed  by  the  necessity  of  explaining  what  has 
become  of  the  water  which  has  disappeared,  and 
why  certain  strata  are  not  horizontal,  but  slanted 
at  all  angles  or  disposed  in  curves.  These  difficulties 
do  not  arise  when  it  is  held  that  the  permanent 
recession  of  the  ocean  is  only  apparent;  the  water 
has  remained  at  its  own  level,  and  it  is  the  land 
that  has  risen.  This  rise  of  the  land,  though  often 
very  extensive,  is  still  in  each  successive  case  only 
a  local  phenomenon.  [Upthrow.] 

“The  evidence  of  upheaval  in  the  atoll  regions  of  the 
Pacific.”—  Nature,  Ap.  26,  1888,  p.  604. 

up-heave',  v.  t.  [Eng.  up,  and  heave.]  To  heave 
up  ;  to  lift  up  from  beneath  ;  to  raise. 

“  Upheave  the  piles  that  prop  the  solid  wall.’1 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xii.  307. 

up-held  ,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  ofv.  [Uphold.]  Held 
up. 

u'-pher,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Arch. :  A  fir  pole  used  for  scaffoldings,  and  some¬ 
times  for  slight  and  common  roofs  ;  hence,  any  simi¬ 
lar  pole.  (Gwilt.) 

up-hill,  a.,  adv.  &  s.  [Eng.  up,  and  hill.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit..  Leading  or  going  up  a  hill  or  rising 
ground;  as,  an  uphill  road. 

2.  Fig. :  Difficult,  severe,  hard,  fatiguing. 

“Our  Government  is  engaged  in  a  very  uphill  task.” — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

B.  As  adv.:  Up  an  ascent ;  upward. 

C.  As  subst.:  Rising  ground;  ascent;  upward 
slope. 

“  The  countrey  is  full  of  uphilles  and  downhilles.” — 
Udall:  Luke  iii. 

♦up-hilt',  v.  t.  [Eng.  up,  and  hilt.]  To  plunge  in 
up  to  the  hilt. 

“His  bl ay d  he  with  thrusting  in  his  old  dwynd  carcas 
uphilted.”  Stanyhurst:  Virgil’s  Mneid,  ii.  577. 

♦up-hoard’,  v.  t.  [Eng.  up,  and  hoard.]  To  hoard 
up ;  to  store. 

“Thou  hast  up  hoarded  in  thy  life, 
Extorted  treasure  in  the  womb  of  earth.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

up-hold’,  ♦up-holde,  v.  t.  [English  up,  and 
hold,  v.l 

1.  To  hold  up ;  to  raise  or  lift  on  high  ;  to  elevate-- 
to  keep  raised  or  elevated. 

“Upholding  the  scales  in  his  left  hand.” 

Longfellow:  Evangeline,  i.  3. 

2.  To  keep  from  sinking  or  falling ;  to  support,  to 
sustain,  to  maintain. 

“He  whose  Spirit,  and  whose  word, 

Upholds  the  seven  stars.” 

Cowper:  Olney  Hymns,  xxi. 

*3.  To  support,  to  maintain. 

“Many  younger  brothers  have  neither  lands  nor  means 
to  uphold  themselves.” — Raleigh. 

4.  To  maintain,  to  approve. 

“  The  conviction  could  not  be  upheld.” — Field,  Dec.  24, 
1887. 

iip-hold'-er,  *vp-hold-ere,  s.  [English  uphold ; 
-er.) 

1.  One  who  upholds,  supports,  or  sustains ;  a  sup¬ 
porter,  a  defender,  a  maiutainer. 

“  The  great  Maker  and  Upholder  of  it  [the  world].”— 
Leighton:  Comment,  on  1  Peter  iii. 


“  Upholstered  in  figured  green-gold  plush.” — Century 
Magazine,  Dec.,  1875,  p.  606. 

up-hol  -ster-er,  s.  [Formed  from  Eng.  uphol¬ 
ster,  with  the  needless  addition  of  -er.  The  uphol¬ 
ster  was  a  broker  or  auctioneer,  so  that  the  name 
may  have  arisen  from  his  holding  up  wares  for 
inspection  while  trying  to  sell  them.  ( Skeat .)]  One 
who  supplies  beds,  curtains,  carpets,  covers,  cush¬ 
ions,  &c.,  for  the  furnishing  of  houses. 

“They  were  placed  in  an  handsome  apartment  at  an 
upholsterer' s  in  King  Street,  Oovent  Garden.” — Tatler, 
No.  171. 

upholsterer-bee,  s.  [Poppy-bee.] 

up-hol’-ster-y,  s.  [Eng.  upholster ;  -y.] 

1.  The  business  of  an  upholsterer. 

2.  The  articles  or  furnishings  supplied  by  uphol¬ 
sterers. 

“  Too  often  forgotten  human  nature  in  the  niceties  of 
upholstery,  millinery,  and  cookery.” — Essay  on  Dryden. 

uph’-roe,  s.  [Euphroe.] 

♦up-hurl',  v.  t.  [Eng.  up,  and  hurl.]  To  hurl  or 
cast  up. 

“  Thee  wals  god  Neptune  with  mace  three-forcked  up- 
hurleth.”  Stanyhurst:  Virgil’s  Mneid,  iii.  633. 

♦up'-keep,  s.  [English  up,  and  keep.]  Support, 
maintenance. 

“  They  ceased  to  give  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  upkeep.” 
— Field,  Jan.  16,  1886. 

up -land,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  up,  and  land.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  higher  grounds  of  a  district ;  elevated 
ground;  slopes  of  hills;  heights. 

“Its  uplands  sloping  deck  the  mountain’s  side.” 

Goldsmith:  The  Traveler. 

2.  The  country,  as  distinguished  from  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  towns  or  populous  districts;  hence, 
often  inland  districts. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  Pertaining  to  uplands  or  higher  grounds ;  sit¬ 
uated  on  the  uplands. 

“Great  loss  of  stock  must  occur  on  the  upland  farms.” 
— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

♦(2)  Pertaining  to  the  country  as  distinguished 
from  the  towns  ;  country. 

“Sometimes  with  secure  delight 
The  upland  hamlets  will  invite.” 

Milton:  L’ Allegro,  92. 

*2.  Fig. :  Rude,  rustic,  countrified ;  savage,  un¬ 
civilized. 

“This  heap  of  fortitude, 

That  so  illiterate  was,  and  upland  rude.” 

Chapman.  (Todd.) 

♦up  -land-er,  s.  [Eng.  upland;  -er.]  One  who 
dwells  in  the  uplands. 

♦up-land'-ish,  *up-land-islie,  adj.  [English 
upland;  -ish.] 

1.  Lit. :  Pertaining  to  the  uplands  or  country  dis¬ 
tricts  ;  upland. 

“He  caused  fifteen  miles’  space  of  uplandish  ground, 
where  the  sea  had  no  passage,  to  be  cut  and  digged  up.” 
— More:  Utopia  (ed.  Robinson),  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

2.  Fig. :  Rustic,  rude,  countrified,  boorish,  uncul¬ 
tured.  ,  ,  ,  , 

“His  presence  made  the  rudest  peasant  melt. 

That  in  the  vast  uplandish  country  dwelt.” 

Marlowe:  Hero  and  Leander,  sest.  i. 

♦up-lay”,  v.  t.  [Eng.  up,  and  lay.] 

1.  To  lay  up,  to  hoard  up. 

“  We  are  but  farmers  of  ourselves;  yet  may, 

If  we  can  stock  ourselves  and  thrive,  u play.” 

Donne:  Annunciation  and  Passion. 

2.  To  overturn. 

“  Thee  castel  of  Ilion  uplay’d.” 

Stanyhurst:  Virgil’s  Mneid,  ii.  648. 


♦up-look',  v.  i.  [Eng.  up,  and  look,  v.]  To  look 
up,  to  gaze  up. 

♦up  -ly-Ing,  a.  [Eng.  up,  and  lying.]  Upland. 

“The  favorite  haunt  of  the  wild  strawberry  is  an  up- 
lying  meadow.” — Scribner’s  Magazine,  Aug.,  1877,  p.  479. 

♦up  -most,  adj.  [Eng.  up,  and  most.]  Highest, 
uppermost,  topmost. 

“When  he  once  attains  the  upmost  round.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  L 

up-on',  prep.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  uppon.  uppan;  from 
«pp=up,  above,  and  on,  an= on ;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
upd,  uppd— upon;  Sw.  pd  (for  wppd)=upon ;  Dan. 
paa.] 

A.  As  preposition:  On;  resting  upon;  at  or  in 
contact  with  the  upper  surface  or  outer  part  of ; 
used  in  connection  with  words  expressing  or  imply¬ 
ing,  literally  or  figuratively,  a  ground,  foundation, 
standing  place,  dependence,  aim,  end,  and  the  like. 
Upon  is  used  in  all  the  senses  of  on,  with  which  it- 
may  consequently  be  said  to  be  interchangeable: 

1.  Denoting  contact  with. 

“The  earth  he  lies  upon.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

2.  Placed  before  that  by  which  a  thing  is  borne  or 
supported. 

“I  escaped  upon  a  butt  of  sack.” — Shakesp.:  Tempest, 
ii.  2. 

3.  Applied  to  articles  of  dress  covering  the  body 
or  part  of  it,  and  to  things  of  the  nature  of  or  resem¬ 
bling  dress. 

“Look  how  wall  my  garments  sit  upon  me.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

4.  Used  to  express  the  ground  or  occasion  of  any¬ 
thing  done. 

“Upon  this  promise  did  he  raise  his  chin.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  85. 

5.  In  consequence  of ;  as  a  result  of. 

“  She  died  upon  his  words.” 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado.  iv.  L 

6.  With  respect  to;  concerning. 

“  The  king’s  servants,  who  were  sent  for,  were  examined- 
upon  all  questions  proposed  to  them.” — Dryden. 

7.  On  the  occasion  of ;  at  the  time  of ;  noting  the 
time  when  an  event  came  or  is  to  come  to  pass. 

“You  shall  hence  upon  your  wedding  day.” 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

8.  Noting  collateral  position ;  on  the  side  of. 

“  Till  she  had  kindled  all  the  world 

Upon  the  right  and  party  of  her  son.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  i. 

9.  Noting  contiguity  or  neighborhood. 

“The  enemy  lodged  themselves  at  Aldermaston,  and 
those  from  Newberry  and  Reading  in  two  other  villages 
upon  the  river  Kennet,  over  which  he  was  to  pass.”—  Clar¬ 
endon. 

10.  Noting  the  direction  given  to  an  action. 

“To  turn  thy  hated  back  upon  our  kingdom.” 

Shakesp..-  Lear,  i.  1. 

♦11.  Used  to  denote  an  advantage  gained  over 
another ;  over. 

“  I  never  had  triumph’d  upon  a  Scot.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  3. 

12.  Denoting  a  business,  occupation,  or  design  in 
which  one  is  employed. 

“We  are  con  vented 
Upon  a  pleasing  treaty.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  ii.  2. 

13.  Denoting  multiplicity  or  addition. 

“Jest  upon  jest.” — Shakesp.:  Mu-h  Ado,  ii.  1. 

14.  Used  in  asseverations  and  observations. 

“  Upon  my  soul,  a  lie,  a  wicked  lie.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  v.  2. 

*15.  By  the  means  or  agency  of ;  by. 


b6il  b<5y;  pdut,  jowl;  cat,  jell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph-t 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bjl,  del.- 
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*16.  According  to ;  after. 

“It  was  upon  this  fashion  bequeathed  me.” 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  i.  L 

*17.  Amounting  to ;  at. 

“  Upon  or  near  the  rate  of  thirty  thousand.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  '1. 

18.  Noting  assumption  [as,  He  took  the  office  upon 
himself. 

19.  Noting  security. 

“  We  have  borrowed  money  for  the  king's  tribute,  and 
that  upon  our  lands  and  vineyards.” — Nehemiah  v.  4. 

*B.  As  adverb: 

1.  On. 

“That’s  insculped  upon.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  7. 

2.  Expressing  direction. 

“  Strike  all  that  look  upon  with  marvel.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  v.  3. 

3.  Expressing  progress  or  approach  in  time. 

“  The  hour  prefixed  .  .  .  comes  fast  upon.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  8. 
♦up-peak  ,  v.  i.  [Eng.  up,  and  peak.']  To  rise  in 
or  to  a  peak. 

“Hils  uppeaking.” 

Stanyhurst:  Virgil’s  Mneid,  iii.  209. 

up'-per,  a.  &  s.  [A  comparative  from  up  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Higher  in  place. 

“  I  nightly  lodge  her  in  an  upper  tower.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  iii.  1. 

2.  Superior  in  rank  or  dignity ;  as,  the  Upper 
House  of  Convocation. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  part  of  a  boot  or  shoe  above 
the  sole  and  welt  and  forward  of  the  ankle-seams. 

“Put  on  first-class  black  leather  uppers,  such  as  would 
turn  water  easily.” — Field,  Feb.  11,  1888. 

Upper  Cambrian,  a. 

Geol. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  connected  with  the 
upper  division  of  the  Cambrian  Rocks.  Used  also 
substantively.  [Cambkian.] 

“We  now  come  to  the  Upper  Cambrian  rocks  of  Sedg¬ 
wick,  the  Lower  Silurian  of  Murchison  ...  For  this 
series  Prof.  O.  Lapworth  in  1879  proposed  the  term 
Ordovician,  from  the  name  of  the  British  tribe  Ordovices. 
The  term  is  sometimes  corrupted  into  Ordovian.” — H.  B. 
Woodward:  Geol.  England  and  Wales  ,p.  66. 

upper-case,  s. 

Print. :  The  case  used  by  compositors  to  hold 
capital  letters,  reference  marks,  and  other  less- 
used  type.  [Case  (1) ,  s.,  II.  1. ] 
upper-crust,  s.  The  upper  circles  of  society; 
the  aristocracy.  {Slang  ) 
upper-hand,  s.  Superiority,  advantage. 

“The  nobles  thus  attained  the  upper  hand." — Buckle: 
Hist.  Civilization,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

Upper-House,  s.  In  England  applied  specific¬ 
ally  to  the  House  of  Lords,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Lower  House,  or  House  of  Commons. 

upper-leather,  s.  The  leather  for  the  vamps 
and  quarters  of  shoes, 
upper-lip,  s. 

Bot.  {of  the  Labiates,  Scrophulariacece,  dtc.) : 
The  upper  division  or  divisions  of  an  irregular 
flower 

IT  To  keep  a  stiff  upper  lip:  To  keep  up  one’s 
courage. 

Upper  Silurian,  s.  [Silurian  system.] 
♦upper-stocks,  s.  pi.  Breeches. 

“Thy  upper-stocks  be  they  stuft  with  silk  or  flocks.” 

Hey  wood:  Epigrams . 

upper-story,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  story  above  the  ground-floor. 

2.  Fig. :  The  head.  {Slang.) 

upper  ten  thousand,  s.  The  higher  circles ;  the 
leading  classes  of  society ;  the  aristocracy.  Orig¬ 
inally  applied  by  N.  P.  Willis  to  the  wealthier  or 
more  aristocratic  persons  in  New  York,  as  amount¬ 
ing  to  something  about  that  number.  (Often  con¬ 
tracted  to  The  Upper  Ten.) 

“Our  social  reformers  urge  that  the  mothers  of  the 
upper  ten  thousand  should  put  their  nurseries  under  the 
control  of  a  superior  nurse.” — Athenaeum,  Nov.,  1868,  p. 
719. 

upper-world,  s. 

1.  The  ethereal  regions ;  heaven. 

2.  The  earth,  as  opposed  to  the  lower  or  infernal 
regions. 

♦up-per-est,  a.  [English  upper ;  -est.]  Upper¬ 
most,  topmost,  highest. 

“  Climber  from  the  netherest  litter  to  the  upperest.” — 
Chaucer:  Boecius,  bk.  i. 

up  -per-most,  a.  [Eng.  upper,  and  most.] 

1.  Highest  in  place. 
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2.  Highest  in  power  or  authority ;  most  powerful ; 
predominant. 

“  The  politician  whose  practice  was  always  to  be  on  the 
side  which  was  uppermost." — Macaulay.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xiv. 

up-per-ten-d6m,  s.  [Eng  .upper;  ten,  and  suff. 
- dom .]  The  higher  or  wealthier  classes  ;  the  upper 
ten.  {Slang.) 

up-pile',  v.  t.  [Eng.  up,  and  pile,  v.]  To  pile  or 
heap  up. 

“A  green  mountain  variously  uppiled." 

Coleridge:  To  a  Young  Friend. 

up '-pish,  up'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  up ;  - ish .] 

1.  Proud,  arrogant. 

“She’s  upish  and  can’t  abide  it.” — Mrs.  Trollope: 
Michael  Armstrong,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Aiming  to  appear  higher  than  one’s  true 
social  position  ;  putting  on  airs  ;  stuck-up. 

3.  Tipsy. 

‘“Not  so  drunk,  I  hope,  but  that  he  can  drive  us? 
‘Yes,  yes,  Madam,  he  drives  best  when  he’s  a  little  up¬ 
ish.’  ” — Vanbrugh:  Journey  to  London,  i.  1. 

up'-pish-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  uppish;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  uppish  ;  arrogance. 

♦up-plow”,  v.  t.  [English  up,  and  plow.]  To 
plow  up  ;  to  tear,  as  by  plowing. 

“The  upplowed  heart,  all  rent  and  tore.” 

G.  Fletcher:  Christ’s  Victory. 

♦up-pluck',  v.  t.  [English  up,  and  pluck.]  To 
pluck,  pull,  or  tear  up. 

“And  you  sweet  flow’rs,  that  in  this  garden  grow, 

Yourselves  uppluck’d  would  to  his  funeral  hie.” 

G.  Fletcher:  Christ’s  Triumph  Over  Death. 
up-pricked',  adj.  [English  up,  and  pricked.] 
Pricked  up,  erected,  pointed. 

“  His  ears  upprick’d." 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  271. 
up-prop',  v.  t.  [Eng.  up,  and  prop.]  To  prop 
up  ;  to  sustain  by,  or  as  by,  a  prop. 

“Himself  he  [elephant]  upprops,  on  him  relies.” 

Donne-.  Progress  of  the  Soul,  s.  1. 

up'-put-tlng,  s.  [Eng.  up,  and  putting.]  Lodg¬ 
ing  ;  entertainment  for  man  and  beast.  {Scotch.) 

up-rai§e',  v.  t.  [Eng.  up,  and  raise.]  To  raise 
up ;  to  lift  up.  {Lit.  dkfig.) 

“  Our  joy  upraise." — Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  372. 

*up-rai§  -er,  ♦up-reis-er,  s.  [English  up,  and 
raiser .]  One  who  raises  up  or  elevates. 

“  The  horn  of  myn  heelth  (var.  reading,  myn  upreiser); 
and  my  refute.” — Wycliffe :  2  Kings  xxii.  3. 

up-rear',  v.  t.  [Eng.  up,  and  rear,  v.]  To  rear 
up  ;  to  raise  ;  to  elevate. 

“  Then  straight  commands,  that  at  the  warlike  sound 
Of  trumpets  loud  and  clarions  be  uprear’d 
His  mighty  standard.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  632. 

♦up-ridge',  v.  t.  [Eng.  up,  and  ridge.]  To  ridge 
up  ;  to  raise  up  in  ridges  or  extended  lines. 

“Many  a  billow,  then 

Upridg’d,  rides  turbulent  the  sounding  flood.” 

Cowper:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xiii. 

up'-rlght,  up-right’  (gh  silent) ,  *up-ryght,  a., 
adv.  &  s.  [Eng.  up,  and  right.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Erect,  perpendicular. 

“  Upright  as  the  palm-tree.” — Jeremiah  x.  6. 

2.  Erect  on  one’s  feet. 

“  Stand  upryght  on  thi  fete.” — Acts  iv.  (1661.) 

3.  Erect,  as  a  human  being;  not  crawling  or 
walking  on  four  feet. 

“  Whoever  tasted,  lost  his  upright  shape.” 

Milton:  Comus,  62. 

*4.  Straight;  lying  stretched  out. 

“  He  lay  upright 

Slepyng.”  Chaucer:  C.  T.,  14,480. 

5.  Erected ;  pricked  up. 

“  With  chattering  teeth,  and  bristling  hair  upright." 

Dryden:  Theodore  and  Honoria,  146. 

6.  Adhering  to  rectitude :  not  deviating  from  cor¬ 
rect  moral  principles  ;  high-principled  ;  of  unbend¬ 
ing  rectitude. 

“  He  that  is  upright  in  the  way  is  abomination  to  the 
wicked.” — Prov.  xxix.  27. 

7.  Conformable  to  moral  rectitude. 

“Live  an  upright  life.” 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  6. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Steam. :  A  term  synonymous  with  vertical,  as 
applied  to  a  boiler  whose  height  is  greater  than  its 
width,  and  to  a  steam-engine  in  which  the  stroke  is 
perpendicular. 

2.  Wood-working :  A  term  applied  to  a  molding- 
machine  whose  mandrel  is  perpendicular. 


uproar 

B.  As  adv. :  Straight  up,  erect,  perpendicular. 

“  Anon  he  rears  upright,  curvets  and  leaps.” 

Shakesp. :  Venus  and  Adonis,  279. 

C.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Arch.:  The  elevation  or  orthography  of  a 
building. 

“  You  have  the  orthography  or  upright  of  this  ground- 
plat.” — Moxon:  Mechanical  Exercises. 

2.  Building: 

^A  perpendicular  piece  of  timber  placed  verti- 
j  to  support  rafters  ;  a  pillar ;  a  post. 

“The  bridge  was  being  constructed  of  uprights,  upon 
which  other  timbers  were  placed.” — London  Daily  Chron¬ 
icle. 

(2)  The  newel  of  a  staircase. 

♦uprighteously  (as  up-rlf-yus-l^),  adv.  [Eng. 
up,  and  righteously.]  Righteously,  uprightly ;  in  a 
just  and  honorable  manner. 

“You  may  most  uprighteously  do  a  poor  wronged  lady  a 
merited  benefit.” — Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

*up-rightes,  adv.  [En g.  upright ;  adv.  suff.  -es.] 
Upright,  uprightly. 

“So  stant  there  nothyng  all  uprightes 

Gower:  C.  A.  (Prol.) 

up'-rlght-ly  (gh  silent),  *up-riglit-lye,  adverb. 
[Eng.  upright  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  upright  or  perpendicular  manner ;  perpen¬ 
dicularly. 

2.  With  strict  observance  of  rectitude;  honestly; 
in  accordance  with  high  principles. 

“He  was  sure,  he  said,  that  they  had  acted  uprightly." 
—Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

up  -rlght-ness  (gh  silent),  *up-right-nesse,  s. 
[Eng.  upright ;  -ness.  ] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  upright  or  per¬ 
pendicular. 

“  The  uprightness  of  the  pilaster.” — Knox:  Essay  79. 

2.  Integrity  in  principle  and  practice  ;  strict  ob¬ 
servance  of  rectitude. 

“The  strict  uprightness  of  the  great  philosopher.” — 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxii. 

up-rl§e  ,  v.  i.  [Eng.  up,  and  rise.] 

1.  To  rise  up  ;  to  rise,  as  from  a  bed  or  seat. 

“  To  whom  the  stern  Telemachus  uprose." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xviii.  452. 

2.  To  rise  above  the  horizon. 

“  The  sun’s  face  uprising." 

Longfellow:  Beatrice. 

3.  To  ascend,  as  a  hill ;  to  slope  or  rise  upward. 
up'-ri§e,  up-rl§e',  s.  [Eng.  up,  and  rise,  s.] 

*1.  A  rising  up  ;  uprising. 

“  Sweet  tidings  of  the  sun’s  uprise.” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  iii.  1. 

2.  Rise  and  development. 

“  The  rapid  uprise  and  general  extension  of  Jersey  cat- 
tie.” — Field,  Jan.  23,  1886. 

up-rl§  -lfig,  s.  [Eng.  up,  and  rising.] 

1.  The  act  of  rising,  as  from  a  bed  or  seat,  or 
above  the  horizon. 

“  Thou  knowest  my  downsitting  and  my  uprising.” — 
Psalm  cxxxix.  2. 

*2.  An  ascent,  a  slope,  a  rising. 

“  The  steep  uprising  of  the  hill.” 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor’s  Lost,  iv.  L 

*3.  A  riot,  a  rising;  a  rebellion. 

“  Yexed  with  such  tumults  and  uprisings  as  they  dailie 
procured.”—  Holinshed:  Cron.  England  (an.  1116), 

♦up-rlst',  s.  [Uprise,  s.]  Uprising,  rising. 

“And  in  the  gardin  at  the  sonne  uprist." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,064. 

♦up-rist'.pref.  of  v.  [Uprise,  u.]  (Chaucer;  C. 
T.,  4,248.) 

up'-roar,  ♦up-rore,  s.  [Dut.  oproer=an  uproar, 
tumult,  sedition,  from  op=up,  and  roeren= to  stir, 
to  move ;  cogn.  with  Sw.  wpror=revolt,  sedition ; 
Ran.  oprbr= revolt ;  Ger.  aufruhr= tumult,  from 
att/=up,  and  rilhren=to  stir  ;  Sw.  rOra ;  I)an.  rare ; 
Icel.  hreera;  A.  S.  hr&ran— to  stir.] 

*1.  Excitement;  disturbance. 

“His  eye  .  .  . 

Unto'a  greater  uproar  tempts  his  veins.” 

Shakesp. :  Eape  of  Lucrece ,  427. 

2.  A  noisy  tumult ;  violent  disturbance  and  noise ; 
bustle  and  clamor. 

“Who,  whilst  he  staid,  kept  in  a  gay  uproar 
Our  madden’d  Castle  all,  the  abode  of  sleep  no  more.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  63. 

♦up-roar',  v.  t.  & i.  [Uproar,  s.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  throw  into  confusion  or  an  uproar; 
to  disturb. 


“  Uproar  the  universal  space.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv .  3. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  hSr,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g6,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  w5rk,  whd,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite.  cQr,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  <ju  =  kw. 


uproarious 
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uptear 


B.  Intrans.:  To  make  an  uproar;  to  cause  a  dis¬ 
turbance. 

“To  act  or  uproar  for  his  own  safety.” — Carlyle:  French 
Revol.,  pt.  iii.,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  ii. 

up-roar  -1-oiis,  a.  [Eng.  uproar ; -ious.]  Making 
or  accompanied  by  an  uproar  or  great  noise  and 
tumult;  noisy,  tumultuous, riotous. 

“  Uproarious  laughter,  floral  tributes,  and  ringing 
cheers.” — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

up-roar -I-oiis-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  uproarious;  -ly.] 
In  an  uproarious  manner ;  tumultuously ;  noisily. 

up-roar'-l-ous-ness.s.  [Eng.  uproarious ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  uproarious ;  noisiness, 
tumult. 

up-roll',  *up-rowl,  v.  t.  [Eng.  up,  and  roll.'] 
To  roll  up. 

“  Uproll’d 

As  drops  on  dust.” — Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  290. 

up-root’,  v.  t.  [Pref.  up,  and  root,  v.]  To  root 
up  ;  to  tear  up  by  or  as  by  the  roots ;  to  eradicate, 
to  exterminate ;  to  remove  utterly. 

“The  plant,  uprooted,  to  his  weight  gave  way.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  ttti.  270. 

up-rou§e’,  v.  t.  [Eng.  up,  and  rouse.]  To  rouse 
up  ;  to  stir  up  ;  to  bestir,  to  arouse. 

“  Again  uproused,  the  timorous  prey 
Scours  moss,  and  moor,  and  holt,  and  hill.” 

Scott:  The  Chase,  xxii. 

up-run',  v.  i,  [English  up,  and  run.]  To  run, 
ascend,  or  mount  up. 

“Like  a  thriving  plant 
Upran  to  manhood.” 

Cowper:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xviii. 

up-rush’,  v.  i.  [Eng.  up,  and  rush,  v.]  To  rush 
upward. 

“  The  uprushing  wind 
Inflates  the  wings  above.” 

,  Southey:  Thalaba,  xii. 

*up’-see  Dutgh,  *up-sey  Dutgh,  adv.  [Dutch 
op-zyn-Deutsch=  with  Dutch  fashion.]  In  the  Dutch 
fashion;  Dutch-like;  as,  to  drink  upsee  Dutch=  to 
drink  in  the  Dutch  fashion,  i.  e.,  to  drink  deeply. 
So  upsee  Freeze  —  in  the  Frisian  fashion.  The 
phrase  was  also  used  to  denote  intoxication : 

“I  do  not  like  the  fullness  of  your  eye; 

It  hath  a  heavy  cast,  'tis  upsee  Dutch.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Alchemist,  iv.  4. 

That  is,  looks  like  intoxication. 

up-seek’,  v.  i.  [Eng.  up,  and  seek.]  To  seek  or 
strain  upward. 

“  Upseeking  eyes  suffus’d  with  transport-tears.” 

South,  j:  Thalaba,  xii. 

*up-see§’,  adv.  [See  def.]  Upsee-Dutch  (q.  v.). 
“Yet  whoop,  Barnaby!  off  with  thy  liquor, 

Drink  upsee s  out,  and  a  fig  for  the  vicar!” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  5. 

up-send’,  v.  t.  [Eng.  up,  and  send.]  To  send, 
cast,  or  throw  upward. 

“  Upsends  a  smoke  to  Heav’n.” 

Cowper:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xviii. 

up-set’,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  up,  and  set.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  set  or  place  up. 

“With  saile  on  mast  upsette.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  70. 

2.  To  overturn,  to  overthrow,  to  overset,  as  a 
carriage. 

3.  To  put  out  of  ones  normal  state;  to  discom¬ 
pose,  to  overcome ;  to  put  out  of  temper.  ( Colloq .) 

“The  wolf’s  nerves  were  so  much  upset  that  at  every 
blast  from  the  horn  he  stopped  short.” — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

4.  To  shorten  and  thicken  by  hammering,  as  a 
piece  of  metal.  [Upsetting.] 

5.  To  disappoint ;  to  make  wrong. 

“Cissy  upset  the  calculation  of  backers.” — Field,  July 
30,  1887. 

6.  To  annul,  to  nullify ;  to  make  void. 

“  We  do  not  see  why  Messrs. - ’s  custom  .  .  .should 

upset  one  of  the  best  rules  of  gambling.”— Field,  Deo.  81, 
1887. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  overturned  or  upset. 

“Then,  if  you  do  not  upset,  the  sail  gets  in  the  water.” 
—Field,  Feb.  4,  1888. 
up  -set,  a.  &  s.  [Upset,  r.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Set  up,  fixed,  determined. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  upsetting,  overthrow¬ 

ing,  or  discomposing ;  the  state  of  being  upset  or 
overthrown.  ...  .  . 

“  A  fascinating  and  thrilling  ride  without  a  single 
upset.’’— Scribner’s  Magazine,  Aug.,  1877,  p.  526. 

upset-price,  s.  The  price  named  by  an  auction¬ 
eer  when  he  exposes  an  article  for  sale ;  the  lowest 
pric©  at  which  any  subject,  as  lands,  tenements, 
&c.,  will  be  sold  by  auction. 


up-set’-tlfig,  s.  &  a.  [Upset,  t/.j 

A.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  contracting  a 
heated  metallic  object  by  blows  delivered  on  the 
end. 

B.  As  adj. :  Assuming,  conceited,  uppish.  (Scotch.) 
up-shoot’,  v.  i.  [Eng.  up,  and  shoot.]  Toshoot 

upward. 

“  The  trees  upshooting  hie.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  58. 

up'-shot,  s.  [Eng.  up,  and  shot.]  Final  issue; 
result,  conclusion,  end. 

“  The  upshot  upon  comparing  these  pleasures.” —  Wol¬ 
laston:  Relig.  of  Nature,  §9. 

up -side,  s.  [Eng.  up,  and  side,  s.]  The  upper 
side,  the  upper  part. 

IT  To  be  upsides  with :  To  be  even  with ;  to  be  quit 
with. 

“  I'se  be  upsides  wi’  him  ae  day.” — Scott:  Antiquary, 
ch.  xxi. 

upside-down,  adv.  Overturned  so  that  the  fide 
formerly  the  highest  is  now  lowest,  and  vice  versa; 
hence,  in  complete  disorder  or  confusion. 

*up’-slt-ting,  s.  [Eng.  up,  and  sitting.]  The  sit¬ 
ting  up  of  a  woman  after  her  confinement  to  see 
her  friends  ;  a  feast  held  on  such  an  occasion. 

“We  will  have  a  lying-in,  and  such  a  christening,  such 
upsitting  and  gossiping.” — Broome:  Jovial  Crew,  ii. 
*up’-Skip,  s.  [Eng.  up,  andsfcip.]  An  upstart. 

“  Put  all  to  the  hearing  of  velvet  coats  and  upskips,  as 
he  termed  them.” — Strype:  Eccles.  Mem.;  Edward  VI. 

*up-snatgh',  v.  t.  [English  up,  and  snatch.]  To 
snatch  or  seize  up. 

“Snap  the  tipstaffe  came  and  upsnatched  him.” — Ed¬ 
wards  :  Damon  and  Pythias. 

up-soar',  v.  i.  [Eng.  up,  and  soar.]  To  soar  up 
or  aloft ;  to  mount  up. 

*up-so-down,  *up-so-doun,  *up-so-doune, 
*up-so-downe,  adv.  [Eng.  up,  so— as,  and  down.) 
Upside  down. 

“The  londe  was  tourned  upsodowne.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  ii. 

*up-spear’,  *up-speare,  v.  i.  [English  up,  and 

spear.] 

1.  To  shoot  upward,  like  a  spear. 

“  Coarser  grass  upspearing  o’er  the  rest.” 

Cowper:  Task,  23. 

2.  To  root  up  ;  to  destroy. 

“  Adam  by  hys  pryde  did  Paradyse  upspeare.” 

Bale:  Enterlude  of  John  Baptist.  (1538.) 

*up-spout’,  v.  t.  [Eng.  up,  and  spout,  v.]  To 
spout  or  cast  up. 

“  Upspouted  by  a  whale  in  air.” 

Cowper:  Queen’s  Visit  to  London. 

*up’-sprlfig,  s.  [Eng.  up,  and  spring,  s.] 

1.  A  spring  up  ;  a  leap  in  the  air ;  a  kind  of  dance. 
( Chapman :  Alphonsus.) 

2.  An  upstart. 

“  The  swaggering  upspring  reels.” 

Shakesp..-  Hamlet,  i.  4. 

lip-spring',  v.  i.  [Eng.  up ,  and  spring ,  v.]  To 
spring  up. 

"  He  struck  his  hasty  foot,  his  heels  upsprungV 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad ,  xv.  780. 

*up'-spurn-er,  s.  [Eng.  up,  and  spurner.)  A 
spurner,  a  scomer,  a  despiser. 

“Pompeius,  that  upspumer  of  the  erth.” — Joye:  Expos, 
of  Daniel,  ch.  iv. 

up’-stair§,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  up,  and  stairs .] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  an  upper 
story  or  flat. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  or  toward  an  upper  story. 

“  Had  literally  to  be  carried  upstairs.”— Fall  Mall  Ga¬ 
zette. 

up-stand’,  v.  i.  [English  up,  and  stand,  v.]  To 
stand  up ;  to  rise  up ;  to  be  erected. 

“At  once  upstood  the  monarch,  and  upstood 
The  wise  Ulysses.” — Cowper:  Homer’s  Iliad,  vii. 

up-stare’,  v.  i.  [English  up,  and  stare,  v.]  To 
stare  or  stand  on  end ;  to  be  erect  and  conspicuous. 

“The  king’s  son,  Ferdinand, 

With  hair  upstaring.”  Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

iip-start',  v.i.  [Eng.  wp,  and  start.]  To  start  or 
spring  up  suddenly ;  to  jump  up. 

“And  nine,  the  noblest  of  the  Grecian  name, 
Upstarted  fierce.”— Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  vii.  197. 

up’-start,  s.  &  a.  [Upstabt,  p.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  suddenly  springs  from  a  humble  or 
poor  position  to  one  of  wealth,  power,  or  conse¬ 
quence  ;  a  parvenu. 

“They  had  a  common  speech  at  Rome,  to  call  them 
upstarts  that  were  no  gentlemen  born.” — North:  Plutarch, 
p.  289.  


*2.  One  who  assumes  a  lofty  or  arrogant  tone. 

II.  Botany  •  Colchicum  autumnale.  So  named  be¬ 
cause  its  flowers  start  at  once  from  the  ground, 
before  the  leaves  appear. 

B.  As  adj.:  Suddenly  raised  to  prominence  or 
consequence. 

“It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they  would  immedi. 
ately  transfer  to  an  upstart  authority  the  homage  which 
they  had  withdrawn  from  the  Vatican.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  i. 

*up-stay’,  v.  t.  [Eng.  up,  and  stay,  v  ]  To  sus¬ 
tain,  to  support. 

“The  tenth  on  bended  knee 
His  massy  spear  upstaid.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  195. 

*up'-stir,  *up-stirre,  s.  [Eng.  up,  and  stir,  s.] 
A  commotion,  a  tumult,  a  rising. 

“Better  redresse  was  entended,  then  your  upstirres  and 
unquietnesse  coulde  obtains.” — Cheeke:  Hurt  of  Sedition. 

up '-stroke,  subst.  [English  up,  and  stroke.]  An 
upward  line  made  by  a  pen  or  pencil  in  writing. 

*up-sty',  *up-stey,  v.  i.  [Eng.  up,  and  sty  (2),  v.] 
To  rise. 

“Leeue  me,  forsothe  now  vpsteyeth  the  morewetide.” — 
Wycliffe:  Gen.  xxxiii.  26. 

*up-sty-ing,  *up-sty-enge,  subst.  [Upsty.] 
Ascension. 

“For  grate  wonder  that  the  lower  aungelles  had  of  his 
upstyenge.” — The  Festival  (1528),  fo.  xii. 

up'-sun,  subst.  [Eng.  up,  andsrm.l  The  time 
during  which  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon ;  the 
time  between  sunrise  and  sunset. 

*up-sup’,  v.  t.  [Eng.  up,  and  sup.]  To  sip,  drink 
up,  or  absorb. 

“  The  tears  berain  my  cheeks  of  deadly  hue  ! 

The  which  as  soon  as  sobbing  sighs,  alas  ! 

Upsupped  have,  thus  I  my  plaint  renew.” 

Surrey  A  Prisoner  in  Windsor  Castle 

*up-swarm’,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  up,  and  stoarm.] 

A.  Transitive :  To  raise  in  swarms ;  to  cause  to 
swarm  up. 

“You  .  .  .  against  the  peace  of  heaven  and  him 
Have  here  upswarmed  them.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  2. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  rise  in  swarms  ;  to  swarm  up. 

“  Upswarming  show’d 

On  the  high  battlement  their  glitt’ring  spears.” 

Cowper:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xii. 

*up-sway',  v.  t.  [English  up,  and  sway,  v.]  To 
sway  or  swing  up  ;  to  brandish. 

“That  right-hand  Giant  ’gan  his  club  upsway, 

As  one  that  startles  from  a  heavy  sleep.” 

Scott:  Don  Roderick,  xvi. 

up-swell',  v.  i.  [English  up,  and  swell,  v.]  To 
swell  up,  to  rise  up. 

“Our  firste  foe,  the  serpent  Sathanas, 

Upswal  and  sayde:  O  Ebreik  peple,  alias!” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  13,490. 

*up’-sjf-tur-V3f,  adverb.  [Topsyturvy.]  Upside 
down ;  topsyturvy. 

“There  found  I  all  way  upsyturvy  turned.” 

Greene:  James  IV.,  iii.  3. 

*up’-tail§  all ,  phr.  [Eng.  up;  tails,  and  all.] 

1.  Confusion;  high  jinks. 

“  Love  he  doth  call 
For  his  uptailes  all.” 

Herrick:  Hesperides,  p.  265. 

2.  Good  fellows  ;  revelers. 

“  Feel,  my  uptails  all,  feel  my  weapon.” 

Decker:  Satiromastix. 

3.  An  old  game  at  cards. 

“Ruff,  slam,  whisk,  uptails  all,  new  cut.” 

Poor  Robin  (1767). 

*up'-take,  v.  t.  [Eng.  up,  and  take.] 

1.  To  take  up  ;  to  take  into  the  hand. 

“  He  hearkened  to  his  reason,  and  the  child 

Uptaking.”  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  ii.  11. 

2.  To  succor,  to  help. 

“The  right  hond  of  my  iust  man  uptook  thee.” — Wyo, 
liffe:  Isaiah  xii.  10. 

up-take’,  s.  [Uptake,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Conception,  understanding,  appro 
hension.  ( Prov .) 

“Everybody’s  no  sae  gleg  at  the  uptake  as  ye  are  your, 
Bell,  mither.” — Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch.  vii. 

2.  Steam..:  The  upcast  pipe  from  the  smoke-box 
of  a  steam-boiler  furnace,  leading  to  the  chimney 
or  stack. 

*up-tak’-er,  s.  [Eng.  uptak(e) ;  -er.]  A  helper, 
a  supporter. 

“  Thou  art  my  fadir,  and  the  vptaker  of  my  heelthe.” — 
Wycliffe:  Ps.  lxxxviii. 

up-tear’,  v.t.  [Eng.  up,  and  tear,  v.]  To  tear 
up ;  to  pull  or  pluck  up. 


5611,  boy;  pout,  J6wl;  cat,  gell,  chorus, 
-clan,  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e*ist.  ph  =  f. 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shfis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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up-throw,  s.  [Upthrow, v.] 

Geology:  Essentially  the  same  as  Upheaval 
(q.  v.),  but  used  chiefly  in  describing  the  difference 
of  level  on  the  two  sides  of  a  fault. 

up-throw',  v.  t.  [Eng.  up,  and  throw,  v.]  To 
throw  up ;  to  cast  or  hurl  up. 

“And  soon  the  tempest  so  outrageous  grew, 

That  it  whole  hedgerows  by  the  roots  upthrew 

Drayton :  The  Moon-Calf. 

*up-thun  -der,  v.  i.  [Eng.  up,  and  thunder,  v.] 
To  send  up  a  noise  like  thunder. 

“Central  fires  through  nether  seas  upthundering 

Coleridge:  To  the  Departing  Year . 

up-tie',  v.  t.  [Eng.  up.  and  tie,  v.]  To  tie  or 
twist  up ;  to  wind  up. 

“Having  all  his  band  againe  uptyde.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  iv.  24. 

up  -town,  a.  [Eng.  up,  and  town.']  Situated  in, 
living  in,  or  belonging  to  the  upper  part  of  a  town ; 
as,  uptown  people.  Used  also  adverbially. 

up-tra$e,’  v.  t.  [English  up,  and  trace,  v.]  To 
trace  up  ;  to  follow  up  ;  to  investigate. 

*up-train',  v.  t.  [English  up,  and  train,  v.J  To 
train  up  ;  to  bring  up ;  to  educate. 

“Three  fair  daughters  that  were  well  uptrained.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  27. 

*up-trill’,  v.  t.  [Eng.  up,  and  trill.']  To  sing  or 
trill  in  a  high  voice. 

“The  long-breath’d  singer’s  uptrilled  strain.” 

Coleridge:  In  a  Concert-Room. 

up-turn’,  v.  t.  [Eng.  up,  and  turn,  v.] 

1.  To  turn  up  ;  to  direct  upward. 

“Her  hands  were  clasp’d — her  eyes  upturned .” 

Moore:  The  Fire-Worshippers. 

2.  To  overturn  ;  to  throw  up  ;  to  turn  over. 

“Boreas  and  Csecias  and  Argestes  loud 

And  Thrascias  rendthe  woods  and  seas  upturn." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  700. 

up-turned',  a.  [Pref.  up-  and  English  turned.] 
Turned  so  that  the  Bottom  becomes  the  top. 

“To  make  a  seat  of  an  upturned  bushel  basket.” — Star, 
Feb.  14,  1888. 

u'-pu_P3i  s.  [Lat.,  connected  with  Gr.  epops— 
the  hoopoe  (q.  v.).] 

Ornith.:  The  sole  genus  of  Upupidse  (q.  v.),  with 
bill  long,  slender,  slightly  arched,  sharp,  and  much 
compressed ;  nos¬ 
trils  basal,  oval, 
partly  concealed 
by  feathers; 
tongue  very  short 
and  heart- 
shaped;  head 
with  an  erectile 
crest  of  oblong 
feathers,  set  reg¬ 
ularly  in  pairs 
for  the  whole 
length;  wings 
moderately  long, 
very  broad,  with 
ten  primaries ; 
tail  of  ten  feath¬ 
ers,  almost 
square  at  the  Upupa  Epops 

end,  feet  with  the  With  crest  erected  and  depressed, 
tarsi  scutellated 

behind  as  well  as  before  ;  three  toes  before,  one  be¬ 
hind,  outer  and  middle  united  as  far  as  first  joint; 
claws  but  slightly  curved.  One  species,  Upupa 
epops,  the  Common  Hoopoe  is  a  summer  visitor  to 
the  temperate  regions  of  Europe. 

U-pu'-pi-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  upup(a);  Latin 
fem.pl.  adj.  suff.  -idoe.] 

Ornith.:  A  family  of  semi-terrestrial,  insectivo¬ 
rous  Picarian  Birds  whose  nearest  affinities  are 
with  the  Hornbills.  It  contains  a  single  genus, 
Upupa  (q.  v.),  characteristic  of  the  Ethiopian 
region,  but  extending  into  the  south  of  Europe  and 
into  all  the  continental  divisions  of  the  Oriental 
region,  as  well  as  to  Ceylon,  and  northward  to 
Pekin  and  Mongolia.  (  Wallace.)  The  Wood- 
hoopoes  (q.  v.),  were  formerly  placed  in  this  family, 
but  now  more  generally  constitute  the  family  Irri- 
soridee,  with  the  single  genus  Irrisor. 

up-waft'-ed,  a.  [Eng.  up,  and  wafted.]  Wafted 
■upward  ;  carried  up  or  aloft. 

“  Mingled  his  taint  with  every  breath 
Upwafted  from  the  innocent  flowers!  ” 

Moore:  Paradise  and  the  Peri. 

up -ward,  *up-warde,  *uppe-warde,  *up- 

pard,  adv.,  adj.,  &  s.  [Eng.  up,  and  -ward.] 

A.  As  adverb : 

1.  Toward  a  higher  place  or  position ;  upward. 

“All  his  sad  companions  upward  gaze, 

Fixed  on  the  glorious  scene  in  wild  amaze.” 

Pope:  Statius;  Thebaid,  i.  644. 


*2.  With  respect  to  the  upper  or  higher  part  or 
parts. 

“  Dagon,  sea-monster;  upward  man, 

And  downward  fish.”  Milton ■  P.  L.,  i.  462. 

3.  More.  (Used  indefinitely.) 

“  I  am  a  very  foolish,  fond  old  man, 

Fourscore  and  upward,  not  an  hour  more  or  less.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  7. 

*4.  Toward  the  source  or  origin. 

“Thence  your  maxims  bring, 

And  trace  the  muses  upward  to  their  spring.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism,  127. 

5.  Noting  progress  or  advance  in  years  or  life; 
on. 

“From  the  age  of  xiiii.  yeres  uppewarde.” — Elyot:  Gov¬ 
ernor,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xvi. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Directed  or  turned  upward. 

“Titinius’  face  is  upward.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  v.  8. 

2.  Toward  the  source  or  origin. 

“Entirely  arresting  their  upward  migration.” — Field, 
Dec.  31,  1887. 

3.  Toward  a  higher  price  or  value. 

“Feeding  materials  of  all  kinds  are  unusually  reasona¬ 
ble  just  now,  although  an  upward  tendency  is  apparent.” 
— Field,  Oct.  3,  1885. 

*C.  As  subst. :  The  top,  the  summit. 

“  From  the  extremest  upward  of  thy  head 
To  the  descent  and  dust  below  thy  foot.” 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  v.  3. 

*1T  Upward  of:  [Upwards  of .] 

*up  -war d-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  upward;  -ly]  In  an 
upward  direction ;  upward. 

“  Upwardly  opening  valves.” — Knight:  Diet.  Mechanics, 
s.  v.  Ventilator. 

up'-w?ird§,  adv.  [Upward.] 

1.  Toward  a  higher  place  ;  in  an  upward  direction. 
(Opposed  to  doivnward.) 

“She  shall  be  buried  with  her  face  upwards.” — Shakesp. 
Much  Ado,  iii.  2. 

2.  Toward  the  source  or  spring. 

3.  More. 

“Some  of  them  worth  as  much  as  £30  and  upwards .” — 
London  Daily  Chronicle. 

1[  Upwards  of:  More  than;  above;  in  excess  of ; 
as,  He  has  been  here  upwards  of  ten  years. 

up-Whirl',  v.  i.  &  t.  [Eng.  up,  and  whirl.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  rise  upward  in  a  whirl ;  to  whirl 
upward. 

B.  Trans.:  To  raise  upward  in  a  whirling  direc¬ 
tion. 

up-wind',  v.  t.  [Eng.  up,  and  wind,  v.]  To  wind 
up;  to  roll  up;  to  involve.  ( Spenser :  F.  Q.,  I. 
i.  15.) 

up'-wind,  adv.  [Eng.  up,  and  wind,  s.]  Against 
or  in  the  face  of  the  wind. 

“For,  though  upwind  now,  they  could  merely  hunt.” — 
Field,  Feb.  4,  1888. 

up-wound',  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Upward.] 
up-wreath',  v.  i.  [Eng.  up,  and  wreath,  v.]  To 
curl  upward. 

iir'-a-chus,  s.  [Gr.  owron^urine,  and  echo=t o 
have.] 

Anat. :  A  fibrous  cord  connecting  the  summit  of 
the  bladder  with  the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  pass¬ 
ing  upward  between  the  linea  alba  and  the  peri¬ 
toneum  to  the  umbilicus.  In  foetal  life  the  urachus 
connects  the  bladder  with  the  allantois. 

U-rac  -6-nIte,  u-rac -o-nl§e,  subst.  [English 
ura(nium),  and  Gr.  fconis=dust.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  of  undetermined  crystalline 
form,  occurring  in  exceedingly  minute  scales,  or 
earthy, _  on  uraninite  (q.  v.),  at  Joachimsthal, 
Bohemia. _  Color,  lemon-yellow,  sometimes  orange. 
Composition:  Essentially  a  hydrated  sulphate  of 
the  sesquioxide  of  uranium. 

U-rse '-mi-3,,  s.  [Gr.  cwrori=urine,  and  haima= 
blood.] 

Pathol.:  A  disease  caused  by  the  retention  of  urea 
and  other  noxious  substances  in  the  kidneys  and 
bladder,  followed  by  blood  poisoning.  It  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  any  cause  which  prevents  the  periodical 
excretion  of  the  urine,  and  is  a  most  dangerous 
malady.  It  takes  three  forms :  Stupor,  followed  by 
coma,  convulsions  of  an  epileptic  type,  or  coma 
and  convulsions  combined.  [Albuminuria.] 

■q-rae'-mic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  urcem(ia) ;  Eng.  suff. 
-ic.]  Of  or  belonging  to  uraemia  ;  as,  uraemic  coma, 
uraemic  intoxication,  uraemic  poisoning. 

Ur  -3l,  s.  [See  def.] 

Geog. :  The  name  of  a  range  of  mountains  about 
1,250  miles  long,  constituting  the  northeastern 
boundary  of  Europe. 


Ural  Altaic,  a. 

Philol.:  The  same  as  Turanian. 

U-ra  -lI-311,  adj.  [See  def.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Ural  Mountains,  in  Russia. 

U-ral'-Ic,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Ural  Mountains ;  specifically  applied  to  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  Finnic  tribes,  from  it  being  generally 
supposed  that  the  original  seat  of  such  tribes  was 
in  the  Ural  Mountains. 

Ur'-3l-Ite,  s.  [After  the  Ural  Mountains,  where 
it  was  first  observed  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.) ;  Ger.  uralit .} 
Min. :  An  altered  form  of  Augite  (q.  v.) ,  where  the 
exterior  form  of  the  crystal  is  preserved,  but  the 
cleavage  is  that  of  hornblende.  The  crystals  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  composed  of  a  number  of  minute  prisms 
of  hornblende.  First  made  known  by  H.  Rose,  as 
occurring  in  a  green  porphyritic  rock  in  the  Urals, 
but  it  has  since  been  found  to  be  very  abundant  in 
many  rocks, 
uralite-porphyry,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  porphyry  in  which  the  mineral  uralite 
is  a  prominent  constituent. 

uralite-syenite,  s. 

Petrol..  A  variety  of  syenite  (q.  v.),  occurring 
near  the  village  of  Turgojak,  in  the  Ural  Mount¬ 
ains,  which  contains  uralite. 

iir-3l-ortli'-Ite,  s.  [After  the  Ural  Mountains, 
where  found,  and  Eng.  orthite.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Allanite  (q.  v.),  occurring  in 
large  dull  crystals  in  the  Ilmen  Mountains,  Urals. 
Hardness,  6‘0;  specific  gravity,  3'41-3'647 ;  color, 
pitch-black. 

U-ram'-ll,  subst.  [English  ur(anic),  and  amil .} 
[Dialuramide.] 

iir-3-mil  -ic,  adj.  [Eng.  uramil ;  -ic.]  Derived 
from  or  containing  uramil. 

uramilic-acid,  s. 

Chemistry :  (1).  Dialuramic  acid.  Ob¬ 

tained  by  boiling  a  solution  of  dialuramide  in  sul¬ 
phuric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  transparent  four¬ 
sided  prisms  or  in  silky  needles,  soluble  in  water 
and  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  insoluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  With  the  alkalies  it  forms  crystallizable 
salts. 

u-ran',  s.  [See  def.]  A  contraction  of  Uranium 
(q.  v.). 

uran-mica,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Uranite  (q.  v.). 
ur  -311-ate,  s.  [Eng.  uran(ic) ;  -afe.] 

Chem.  (pi.) :  Compounds  of  the  uranic  oxide  with 
basic  metallic  oxides.  ( Watts.) 

u-ran-3-tem-nIte,  s.  [Eng.  uran(ium) ;  Gr.  a= 
negative,  and  temno—  to  cut.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Uranin. 

U-ra  -ne-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  uran(ia) ;  Latin 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eoe.J 

Botany :  A  tribe  of  Musacese.  Seeds  numerous  in 
each  cell;  fruit  berried,  or,  if  capsular,  bursting 
through  the  cells.  (Lindley.) 

U-ra  -n.1-3,  subst.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Ourania—  the 
Heavenly  one,  later  regarded  as  the  muse  who  pre¬ 
sides  over  astronomy.] 

1.  Classic  Mythology : 

(1)  The  muse  of  Astronomy,  usually  represented 
as  holding  in  one  hand  a  globe,  in  the  other  a  rod, 
with  which  she  is  employed  in  tracing  out  some 
figure. 

(2)  A  surname  of  Venus=Celestial.  She  was  said 
to  be  the  daughter  of  Uranus  or  Coelus  by  the 
Light,  and  was  supposed  to  preside  over  beauty 
and  generation. 

2.  Astron. :  [Asteroid,  30.] 

3.  Botany:  The  typical  genus  of  Uraneee  (q.  v.). 
Only  known  species,  Urania  speciosa  (Ravenala 
madagascariensis) .  [Ravenala.]  It  has  leaves 
of  giant  size,  small  axillary  flowers,  and  fruits 
bearing  seeds,  surrounded  by  an  aril  of  an  ultra- 
marine  color.  It  yields  an  essential  oil,  and  the 
capsules  a  dye. 

4.  Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  Uraniidee  (q.  v.). 
Splendid  lepidopterous  insects,  often  about  three 
inches  across  the  wings,  which  are  transversely 
banded  with  black  and  green,  the  hinder  pair  ter¬ 
minating  posteriorly  in  a  long  tail,  sometimes  edged 
with  white.  All  the  species  are  South  American. 
Urania  fulgens  migrates  in  large  flocks  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama. 

U-ra  -nl-an  (1),  .a.  [Eng.  Urani(a) ;  -an.] 
Mythol.:  Of  or  belonging  to  heaven;  heavenly, 
celestial.  Used  of  Venus  when  regarded  as  the 
patroness  of  heavenly  or  chaste  love.  Or  it  may 
refer  to  her  being  the  daughter  of  Uranus. 
[Urania,  1,  (2).] 

“The  seal  was  Oupid  beat  above  a  scroll, 

And  o’er  his  head  Uranian  Venus  hung.” 

Tennyson:  Princess ,  i.  239. 


late,  fat,  fare,  3midst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  w5rk,  who,  s6n;  mute,  efib,  cure,  unite,  ctir,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian.  »,  ce=e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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U-ra'-nl-gm  (2),  a.  [Modern  Latin,  &c.,  a. 'anus 
(q.  v.)»  i  connect.,  and  Eng.  suff.  -a n.) 

Astron. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  planet  Uranus. 

“  The  most  singular  circumstance  attending  the  whole 
Uranian  system.” — Ball:  Story  of  the  Heavens,  p.  169. 

U-ran'-ic  (1),  a.  [Uranus.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  heavens;  celestial,  astronomical. 

u-ran'-ie  (2),  a.  [Eng.  uran(ium) ;  -ic.)  Con¬ 
tained  in  or  derived  from  uranium  (q.  v. ). 
uranic-acid,  s. 

Chem. ;  The  name  given  to  uranic  oxide  when 
in  combination  with  bases. 

uranic-nitrate,  s. 

Chem.:  (U02.T’(N03)2*6H20.  Prepared  by  dis¬ 
solving  pulverized  pitchblende  in  nitric  acid,  evap¬ 
orating  to  dryness,  adding  water,  filtering,  and 
allowing  filtrate  to  crystallize.  It  is  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol. 

uranic-oxide,  s. 

Chem.:  U0§.  Uranyl  oxide.  A  chamois-yellow 
powder,  obtained  by  heating  uranic  nitrate  in  a 
glass  tube  to  250°.  It  dissolves  in  acids  forming  the 
uranic  salts. 

uranic-oxychloride,  s. 

Chem.:  UO2CI2.  Uranyl  chloride.  Obtained  as 
an  orange-yellow  vapor,  which  solidifies  to  a  yellow 
crystalline  mass,  when  dry  chlorine  gas  is  passed 
over  red-hot  uranous  oxide.  It  is  soluble  in  water, 
and  forms  double  salts  with  the  chlorides  of  the 
alkali  metals. 

iir-a-nl -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  urani(a) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  Pages ;  a  family  of  Lepidoptera,  now 
believed  to  be  Hawk  Moths,  but  constituting  the 
transition  to  the  tribe  of  Butterflies  with  which 
they  were  formerly  placed.  They  are  large,  have 
long  slender  antenn®,  and  fly  by  day.  Found  in  the 
hotter  parts  of  the  world.  American  species  are 
brighter  in  color  than  those  from  the  East  Indies. 

ur  -a-nin,  iir  -a-nin  -ite,  s.  [Eng.  uran(ium) ; 
suff.  -in,  -inite  (Min.) ;  Ger.  uranerz,  schweruran- 
erz ;  Fr.  urane  oxyduli:.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  crystallizing  in  the  isometric  or 
cubic  system,  mostly,  however,  occurring  massive. 
Hardness,  5'5 ;  specific  gravity,  6'4-8 ;  luster,  greasy 
to  dull ;  color,  velvet-black,  grayish  ;  streak,  brown¬ 
ish-black  to  dark  olive-green  ;  opaque ;  fracture, 
somewhat  conchoidal.  Composition  :  Protoxide  of 
uranium,  32T ;  sesquioxide  of  uranium,  67'9  =  100, 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  formula  U0,U203.  Oc¬ 
curs  [sparingly  in  Cornwall,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  and 
a  few  other  localities. 

ur-a-nis-co  nl  tls,  subst.  [Gr.  ouraniskos= the 
palate ;  suff.  -itis.) 

Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  palate. 


[Gr. 


ouraniskos  =  the 
to  form, 


ur-a-nis-c5-plas-ty,  s. 

palate  ;  plastikos  =  forming,  from  plasso 
to  mold.] 

Surgery :  The  operation  of  engrafting  in  case  of 
deficiency  of  the  soft  palate'. 

ur-a-nls-cor  -a-phy  s.  [Gr.  ouraniskos  =  the 
palate,  and  rhape= a  suture.] 

Surg.:  The  operation  of  suture  in  the  case  of 
cleft  palate. 

iir  -audits > s-  [Eng.  uran(ium) ;  suff .  -if e  (Min.) ; 

Fr.  urane  oxyd&;  Ger.  uranit,  uranglimmer .) 

Mineralogy :  ... 

1.  A  tetragonal  mineral  occurring  in  square 
tables  or  plates  with  beveled  edges,  occasionally 
in  square  octahedrons  ;  cleavage,  basal,  micaceous. 

Hardness,  2-2*5 ;  specific  gravity,  3*4-3'6;  luster 
of  cleavage  faces,  pearly,  of  others,  sub-resmous ; 
color  and  streak,  various  shades  of  green;  trans¬ 
parent  to  subtranslucent.  Composition  :  A  hydrated 
phosphate  of  the  sesquioxide  of  uranium  and  pro¬ 
toxide  of  copper.  The  finest  varieties  of  this  min¬ 
eral  have  been  hitherto  found  in  the  mines  of 
Cornwall. 

2.  The  same  as  Autunite  (q.  v.). 
ur-an-It  - Ic,  a.  [Eng.  uranit(e) ;  -ic.]  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  or  containing  uranite. 

u-ran  -i-um,  s.  [Named  by  the  discoverer  after 
the  planet  Uranus  (q.  v.)  .] 

Chem.:  A  hexad  metallic  element,  discovered  by 
Klaproth  in  1789  as  a  metallic  oxide,  but  first  ob¬ 
tained  as  a  true  metal  by  Peligot  in  1840 ;  symbol  U  ; 
atomic  weight  120.  It  is  found  m  pitchblende, 
which  is  an  oxide,  and  in  uranite,  which  is  a  phos¬ 
phate.  The  metal  is  readily  obtained  by  decom- _ _ 

posing  the  chloride  with  potassium  or  sodium.  It  Theeyeswhich 
is  somewhat  malleable  and  hard,  with  a  color  re-  arevery  small, 

sembling  nickel  or  iron  ;  specific  gravity,  18’4;  per-  can  be  raised 
manentintlie  air  at  ordinary  temperature,  but  in  Gr  depressed  at 
the  pulverulent  state  it  takes  fire  at  about  207  ,  wjii.  The  spe- 
buming  with  great  splendor.  It  forms  two  classes  cjeg  are  small, 
of  compounds,  viz.,  the  uranous,  in  which  it  is  inactive  fishes, 

quadrivalent,  and  the  uranic,  in  which  it  is  sexva-  rarely  a  foot  .  ,  ,  , 

|ent  long,  generally  lying  hidden  at  the  bottom  between 

uranium-carbonate,  s.  [Liebigite,  Voglite].  stones  watching  for  their  prey.  The  filament  at- 
uranium-oxide,  s.  [Uranin,  Uraninite.]  attached  to  the  bottom  of, their  mouth,  and  playing 


uranium-phosphate,  s.  [Uranite,  Autunite.] 
uranium-sulphate,  subst.  [Johannite,  Uran- 

OCHALCITE,  MEDJIDITE,  ZlPPEITE,  YOGLIANITE, 

Uraconite.] 

iir-ano-,  pref.  [Uranium,  Uranus.] 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  sky. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  obtained  from  uranium  (q.  v.). 
U-ran-6-chal-gIte,  s.  [Pref.  urano-,  2. ;  Greek 

chalkos= brass,  copper,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.) ;  Ger. 
uranochalzit .] 

Min.:  A  name  given  to  a  mineral  occurring  in 
small  velvety  nodules  formed  of  radiating  crystal- 
fibers.  Hardness,  2-2‘5 ;  color  and  streak,  grass 
to  apple-green.  Composition:  Probably  sulphuric 
acid,  21*1 ;  oxide  of  uranium,  33‘5;  oxide  of  copper, 
7*0 ;  lime,  9’8;  water,  28'5=99,9. 

iir-an-6-cher,  iir-an-o-chre  (chre  as  ker),  s. 
[Pref.  uran(o)-,  2.,  and  Eng.  ocher.) 

Min.:  The  same  as  Uraconite  (q.  v.). 

U-r an-o-glr  -gite ,  s.  [Pref.  urano-,  2. ;  Lat.  cir¬ 
cus  =  a  circle,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.).) 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  strongly  resem¬ 
bling  autunite  (q.  v.),  for  which  it  had  been  long 
mistaken.  Specific  gravity,  3-53 ;  color,  yellowish- 
green.  Composition:  Phosphoric  acid,  14-0;  ses¬ 
quioxide  of  uranium,  56'75 ;  baryta,  15-07 ;  water, 
14T8=100,  thus  being  an  autunite  (q.  v.),  in  which 
baryta  replaces  the  lime.  Found  in  veins  in  the 
granite  of  Saxon  Yoigtland. 

U-ran-o-graph'-ic,  u-ran-6-graph'-ic-al>  adj. 

[Eng.  uranograph(y) ;  -ic,  -ical.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  uranography  (q.  v.). 

ur-^n-og  ra-phist,  s.  [Eng.  uranograph(y) ; 

- ist .  ]  One  who  is  versed  or  skilled  in  uranography. 

iir-an-og  -ra-phy,  s.  [Pref.  urano-,  1.,  and  Gr. 
graphd= to  write,  to  describe.]  A  description,  chart, 
or  orrery  of  the  heavens  ;  that  branch  of  astronomy 
which  consists  in  the  determination  of  the  relative 
situations  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  celestial  maps  and  globes,  <fcc. 

U-ran  -o-llte,  s.  [Pref.  urano-,  1.,  and  Gr.  lithos 
=  a  stone.]  A  meteoric  stone;  an  aSrolite. 

Ur-anoi-6-gy,  s 
logos = a  discourse.]  T 
ur-an-om  -et-ry,  s.*[Pref.  urano-,  1.,  andGr.  met- 
ron= a  measure.]  A  measurement  of  the  heavens. 

u-ran-o-nl  -o-blte,  s.  [Pref.  v  ■ ano -,  2.,  and  Eng. 
niobite .] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  The  same  as  Samarskite  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  same  as  Uranin  (q.  v.). 

U-ran  -o-phane,  s.  [Pref.  urano-,  2.,  and  Greek 
phaino=to  cause  to  appear.] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring  in  ex¬ 
ceedingly  minute  crystals  on  the  sides  of  fissures  in 
granite  at  Kupferberg,  Silesia.  Hardness,  2'5-3 ; 
specific  gravity,  2’6-2‘8 ;  color,  honey-yellow.  Com¬ 
position  :  Essentially  a  hydrated  silicate  of  sesqui¬ 
oxide  of  uranium,  alumina,  and  lime. 

U-ran-O-phyll-ite,  s.  [Pref.  urano-,  2.,  and  Eng. 
phyllite .] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Uranite  (q.  v.). 
U-ran-6-sco-pI  -na,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  urano- 
scop(us) ;  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - ina .] 

Ichthy. :  A  group  of  Trachinid®,  containing  sev¬ 
eral  genera.  The  eyes  are  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  head,  directed  upward ;  lateral  line  continuous. 

ur-a_U0S  -co-pus,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  ouranosko- 
pos=  Uranoscopus  scaber.  (Seedef.)] 

Ichthy.:  Stargazer.  A  genus  of  Uranoscopina 
(q.  v.),  with  eleven  species  from  the  Indo-Paciflc 
and  Atlantic,  and  one,  Uranoscopus  scaber,  known 
to  the  ancients,  from  the  Mediterranean.  Head 
large,  broad  and  thick,  partially  covered  with  bony 
plates;  mouth-cleft  vertical;  scales  very  small; 
two  dorsal  fins, 
ventrals  jugu¬ 
lar,  pectorals 
branched ;  vil- 
liform  teeth  in 
jaws,  on  vo¬ 
mer,  and  pala¬ 
tine  bones ;  a 
long  filament 
usually  pres¬ 
ent  before  and 
below  t  h  e 
tongue;  gill- 
cover  armed. 


[Pref.  urano-,  1.,  and  Greek 
Che  knowledge  of  the  heavens. 


in  the  current  of  water  passing  through  the  mouth, 
serves  to  allure  small  marine  animals  within  their 
reach. 

ur-an-OS'-CO-pf ,  subst.  [Pref.  urano-,  1.,  andGr. 
skoped= to  see,  to  observe.]  Contemplation  of  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

iir-a-no-so-,  pref.  [Mod.  Lat.  uranosus= ura¬ 
nous  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  Uranous  (q.  v.). 

uranoso-uranic  oxide,  s. 

Chem.:  U308=U02'2U03.  The  chief  constituent 
of  pitchblende,  obtained  artificially  by  igniting 
uranous  oxide  in  contact  with  air.  It  forms  a 
dark-green,  velvety  powder ;  specific  gravity,  7‘l-7‘3, 
hardly  acted  upon  by  dilute  acids,  but  dissolving 
without  alteration  in  concentrated  hydrochloric 
and  sulphuric  acids. 

U-ran-o-sphser-Ite  (seraser),s.  [Pref. urano-, 

2,  and  Eng.  spheerite  (Min.).) 

Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  semi-globular 
groups  of  microscopic  crystals,  witn  radiated  and 
concentric  structure.  Hardness,  2-3 ;  specific  grav¬ 
ity,  6’36 ;  color,  orange-yellow  to  brick-red ;  luster, 
greasy.  An  analysis  of  perfectly  pure  material 
yielded :  Sesquioxide  of  uranium,  50'88  ;  teroxide  of 
bismuth,  44'34;  water,  4-75=99'97,  which  gives  the 
formula  Bi032U203-|-3H0.  Found  at  the  Weisser 
Hirsch  Mine,  Schneeberg,  Saxony. 

U-ran-6-spIn-Ite  s.  [Pref.  urano-,  2. ;  Latin 
spina=a.  thorn,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.).) 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  m  scales  with  rectan¬ 
gular  contours.  Crystallization  orthorhombic ; 
hardness,  2-3;  specific  gravity,  3*45 ;  color-,  siskin- 
green.  An  analysis  by  Winkler  gave :  Arsenic  acid, 
19*37 ;  sesquioxide  of  uranium,  5918;  lime,  5*47 ; 
water,  16-29=100-31,  which  is  approximately  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  formula  CaO.UopsAsOs-l-SHO.  Found 
at  the  Weisser  Hirsch  Mine,  Schneeberg,  Saxony. 

u-ran-o-tan'-tal-Ite,  s.  [Pref.  urano-,  2.,  and 
Eng.  tantalite ;  Ger.  uranotantal .] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Samarskite  (q.  v.). 

U-ran-o-thall'-Ite,  s.  [Pref.  urano-,  2.,  and  Eng- 
thallite.) 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  aggregates  of  mi¬ 
nute  crystals  or  grains  as  encrustations  on  uranium 
ores.  Hardness,  2‘5-3’0 ;  color,  and  streak,  siskin- 
green  ;  luster,  vitreous,  on  cleavage  faces  pearly. 
Composition :  A  hydrated  carbonate  of  uranium 
and  lime.  Found  at  Joachimsthal,  Bohemia. 

U-ran-o-thor'-Ite,  s.  [Pref.  urano-,  2.,  and  Eng. 

thorite.) 

Mineral.:  A  variety  of  thorite  (q.v.),  containing 
nearly  10  per  cent,  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium. 
Found  in  the  Champlain  iron  region,  New  York. 

U-ran  -o-til,  s.  [Uranium.] 

Mineral. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring  in 
radiating  or  stellar  groups  of  acicular  crystals. 
Specific  gravity,  3‘95 ;  color,  lemon-yellow.  The 
mean  of  three  analyses  gave :  Silica,  13-78 ;  sesquiox¬ 
ide  of  uranium,  66-75  ;  alumina  and  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  0*51 ;  lime,  5*27  ;  phosphoric  acid,  0*45;  water, 
12’67=99’43,  which  resembles  the  composition  of 
uranophane  (q.  v.). 

ur  -a-nous,  a.  [Eng.  uran(ium) ;  -ous.)  Derived 
from  uranium. 

uranous-chloride,  s. 

Chem.:  UCI4.  Formed  by  burning  uranium  in 
chlorine  gas,  or  by  igniting  uranous  oxide  in  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  gas.  It  crystallizes  in  dark-green  deli¬ 
quescent  octahedrons,  soluble  in  water  with  a  hiss¬ 
ing  noise,  forming  an  emerald-green  solution.  When 
boiled  it  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid,  and  deposits 
a  finely-divided  brown  powder. 


Uranoscopus  Scaber. 


uranous-oxide,  s. 

Chemistry:  UO2.  Obtained  by  heating  uranoso- 
uranic  oxide  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  It  is  a 
brown  crystalline  powder,  soluble  in  acids,  and 
forming  greenish-colored  salts. 

Ur  -a-nus,  s.  [Mod.  Latin,  from  Greek  ouranos— 
heaven  ;  spec.,  the  celestial  vault.] 

1.  Greek  Mythology:  The  most  ancient  of  all  the 
gods.  He  married  Terra,  or  Earth,  by  whom  he 
had,  first,  the  children  called  the  hundred-handed, 
Briareus,  Gottus,  andGyges  ;  secondly,  the  Cyclopes, 
Arges,  Steropes,  and  Brontes  ;  thirdly,  the  Titanes, 
Oceanus,  Coeus,  Saturnus,  &c. ;  and  lastly,  the 
Giants.  He  was  dethroned  and  mutilated  by  his  son 
Saturnus,  and  from  his  blood  sprang  the  Furies, 
Alecto,  Tisiphone,  and  Meg®ra. 

2.  Astron. :  One  of  the  superior  planets  between 
Saturn  and  Neptune.  It  was  not  known  to  the 
ancients.  When  Sir  William  Herschel,  after  the 
construction  of  his  great  reflecting  telescope  [Tele¬ 
scope]  was  systematically  examining  with  it  all 
the  stars  above_  a  certain  magnitude,  he,  on  March 
13, 1781,  found  in  the  constellation  Gemini  a  star 
which  he  recognized  as  having  a  disk  which  the 
others  had  not.  He  took  it  for  a  comet,  and  other 


tdYi  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  f. 
-ciL.  -tian  =  shgm.  -tion.  -sion  -  shun;  -tion,  -5ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bd,  del. 
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contemporary  astronomers  held  the  same  view. 
Some  months  afterward,  as  its  motions  were 
traced,  the  opinion  arose  that  it  was  a  planet,  and 
in  January,  1783,  La  Place  laid  before  the  Academy 
of  Science,  at  Paris,  calculations  relating  to  its 
elliptic  orbit  which  established  beyond  a  doubt 
that  this  opinion  was  correct.  The  discovery  led  to 
the  appointment  of  Herschel  as  British  Astronomer- 
Royal,  and  the  establishment  of  the  observatory  at 
Slough,  in  Buckingham  County,  England.  Uranus 
had  been  noted  down  by  Flamsteed  as  a  fixed  star, 
in  his  Historia  Ccelestis  Britannica,  published  in 
1725,  and  he  had  measured  its  place  four  or  five 
times  between  1690  and  1715.  Lemonnier  had  ob¬ 
served  it  nine  times  without  identifying  it  as  a 
planet.  Bradley  and  Tobias  Mayer  had  done  so  at 
least  once.  Its  diameter  is  about  31,700  miles— 
about  four  times  that  of  the  earth,  its  bulk  about 
sixty-four  times  as  great;  but  being  of  light  ma¬ 
terial  its  weight  is  only  fifteen  times  as  great.  It 
has  been  reasoned  out  from  analogy  rather  than 
proved  by  actual  observation  that  it  rotates,  but 
the  time  of  this  rotation  is  wholly  unknown.  Its 
distance  from  the  sun  is  about  1,800,000,000  miles, 
and  it  travels  once  round  the  orbit  in  about  eighty- 
seven  years.  It  receives  only  about  one  three- 
thousandth  part  of  the  light  and  heat  from  the  sun 
which  fall  upon  the  earth.  It  is  attended  by  at 
least  four  satellites — Ariel,  Umbriel,  Titania,  and 
Oberon.  Their  orbits  all  lie  in  the  same  plane,  and 
are  at  right  angles  to  the  path  of  the  planet  itself — 
a  circumstance  not  known  in  the  case  of  any  other 
planet.  Called  also  Georgium  Sidus  and  Herschel 
(q-  v.h 

fi  ran'-fi-tan,  s.  [Ourang-outang.] 
iir-an-vlt-ri-ol,  swt>sf.  [English  uran(ium) ,  and 
vitriol .] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Johannite  (q.  v.). 
fir  -fi-nyl,  s.  [Eng.  uran(ium) ;  -yl.] 

Chem. :  U2O2.  The  hypothetical  radical  of  the 
uranic  compounds. 

uranyl-chloride,  s.  [Uranic-oxychloeide.] 
uranyl-oxide,  s.  [Uranic-oxide.] 

fi-ra'-O,  s.  [A  name  given  by  the  native  inhabit¬ 
ants  to  a  deposit  in  a  lake  near  Nerida,  Columbia, 
South  America.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Trona  (q.  v.). 
ur-ap-ter-yg  -i-dse,  s.  pi.,  fir-ap-ter-yx,  s. 

[OURAPTERYDiE,  OURAPTERYX.j  ( Newman .) 

fi-ra'-ri,  s.  [Cueari.] 


u-rar’-I-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  oura=a  tail, 
which  the  bracts  resemble.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Hedysarete.  Papilionaceous 
plants  with  pinnate  leaves,  having  generally  three 
leaflets,  purple  or  yellow  flowers,  and  nearly  sessile 
legumes  contracted  between  the  seeds.  Uraria 
lagopoides,  an  Indian  species,  is  considered  by  the 
Hinc  lus  to  be  alterative,  tonic,  and  anticatarrhal, 
and  is  an  ingredient  in  some  of  their  medicines. 
The  fruit  of  TJ.  picta,  another  Indian  species,  is 
applied  to  the  sore  mouths  of  children,  and  the 
plant  itself  is  deemed  an  antidote  for  the  bite  of 
a  Southern  Indian  snake  ( Echis  carinata ). 

U-ras-ter,  s.  [Pref.  wr(o).,  and  Gr.  aster=a  star¬ 
fish.] 

Zoology.:  A  synonymof  Asterias  (q.  v.).  [Star¬ 
fish.] 

fi-ras-ter-el'-lfi,  s,  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from 
waster  (q.  v.).] 

Paloeont.:  A  genus  of  Star-fishes,  having  the 
ambulacral  grooves  margined  by  a  row  of  ambula- 
cral  plates  only.  Found  in  the  Silurian.  Called  also 
Stenaster. 


fir-fite,  s.  [Eng.  ur(ic ) ;  - ate .] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  uric  acid. 


urate  of  ammonia,  s. 

Chem.:  CsHsCNH^NiOg.  A  salt  frequently  found 
in  urine,  and  prepared  by  adding  ammonia  to  uric 
acid.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether. 

fir-ban,  a.  [Lat.  wr&cmws=pertaining  to  a  city ; 
urbs  (genit.  urbis)—a  city.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  city  or  town;  living  or 
situated  in  a  city  or  town. 

“The  gradual  removal  of  urban  rookeries.” — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

*2.  Urbane  (q.  v.). 

fir-bane',  adj.  [Latin  w&am4s=urban  (q.  v.).] 
Courteous,  polite,  suave,  elegant, refined,  polished. 

"  Raising,  through  just  gradation,  savage  life 
To  rustic,  and  the  rustic  to  urbane.” 

Wordsworth:  Exoursion,  bk.  viii. 

Ur  -bfin-Ist,  s.  [Seedef.  II.  1,2.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  sort  of  dessert  pear  of  the  high¬ 
est  excellence. 


II.  Church  History  (pi.): 

^  1.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  those  of  the  Poor 
Clares  (q.  v.)  who  accepted  the  reform  of  Pope 
Urban  IV.  (1291-65). 

2.  The  adherents  of  Pope  Urban  VI.  (1378-89),  in 
opposition  to  whom  Clement  VII.  was  afterward 
elected.  The  latter  held  his  court  at  Fondi,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  afterward  at  Avignon. 

“As  Clement’s  party  drew  back,  the  Urbanists  took  up 
the  cry.” — Milman-.  Latin  Christianity,  viii.  51. 

ur-ban'-i-ty,  *ur-ban-i-tie,  s.  [Fr.  urbaniti, 
from  Lat.  urbanitatem,  accus.  of  urbanitas,  from 
Mr6omws=:urbane  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  urbane;  civility 
and  courteousness  of  manner ;  refinement,  suavity, 
polish,  politeness. 

“The  grace  and  urbanity  of  his  manners.” — Macaulay : 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

*2.  A  polished  humor  or  facetiousness. 


*3.  An  elf,  a  fairy,  from  its  being  supposed  to  take 
at  times  the  shape  of  a  hedgehog. 

“  Like  urchins,  ouphes  and  fairies.” 

Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  4. 

4.  A  familiar,  half  chiding  name  sometimes  given 
to  a  chiid. 

“  There  stood  the  urchin  as  you  will  divine.” 

Wordsworth:  Michael. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Botany :  The  key  of  the  ash-tree.  (Halliwell.) 
More  probably  the  fruit  of  the  horse-chestnut, 
JEsculus  hippocastanum.  ( Britten  &  Holland.) 

2.  Carding:  One  of  a  pair  of  rapidly  revolving 
small  card-cylinders,  arranged  around  the  periphery 
of  a  large  card  drum. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Prickly,  stinging,  rough.  (Milton.) 

2.  Trumpery. 


“Moral  doctrine,  and  urbanity  [says  Casaubon)  or  well- 
mannered  wit,  are  the  two  things  which  constitute  the 
Roman  satire.” — Dryden:  Juvenal.  (Dedic. ) 

ur'-bfin-Ize,  v.  t.  [English  urban(e) ;  -ize.]  To 
render  urbane. 

“Refined  nations,  whom  nature  and  knowledge  did  first 
urbanize  and  polish.” — Howell:  Instructions  for  Travel, 
p.  9.  (1642.) 

*fir-blc  -6-lOUS,  a.  [Lat.  urbs  (genit.  urbis)—  a 
city,  a  town,  and  colo= to  cultivate,  to  inhabit.]  In¬ 
habiting  a  city  or  town;  urban.  (Eclec.  Rev.,  in 
Annandale.) 

fir^e-p-lfi,  s.  [Lat.  urceolus  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Plumiere®.  Named  from  the 
form  of  the  corolla.  Leaves  opposite,  ovato-ob- 
long;  flowers  small,  greenish,  in  terminal  cymes; 
calyx  five-cleft ;  corolla  pitcher-shaped,  hairy, 
with  five  erect  teeth ;  stamens  five,  with  sagittate 
anthers ;  ovaries  two,  developing  into  fruit  the  size 
of  oranges.  Urceola  elastica  of  Roxburgh]  =  U. 
esculenta  of  Bentham)  is  an  extensive  woody 
climber  in  the  forests  of  Tenasserim  and  Pegu.  Mr. 
G.  W.  Strettell  believes  that  it  may  be  utilized  for 
supplying  caoutchouc.  (Calcutta  Exhib.  Report.) 

2.  Ecclesiol. :  A  pitcher  for  containing  water  for 
ritual  use  in  the  Eucharistic  service,  whether  for 
washing  the  ministrant’s  hands  or  for  cleansing  the 
vessels.  (Smith:  Christian  Antiquities.) 

ur-§e-6-lar’-i-a,  s.  [Lat.  urceolaris= of  or  be¬ 
longing  to  a  small  pitcher.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Limboridas,  closely  akin  to 
Lecanora,  and  named  from  the  form  of  the  shields. 
The  spermogonia  are  scattered  over  the  thallus, 
sometimes  on  the  border  of  the  apothecia.  They 
are  inconspicuous  on  account  of  their  pale  color. 
Urceolaria  scruposa  and  TJ.  cinerea  are  Crusta- 
ceous  Lichens,  used  in  dyeing.  The  former  is  the 
more  common,  growing  on  heaths,  walls,  and  rocks. 

2.  Z06I. :  A.  genus  of  Urceolariidee  (q.  v.),with  a 
single  species,  parasitic  on  Planaria  torva.  Free- 
swimming,  highly  elastic,  changeable  in  shape; 
sucking-disc  provided  with  a  simply  striated  horny 
ring;  the  anterior  region  usually  alternate,  and 
with  the  peristome  obliquely  set. 

fir-^e-o-l^i-ri'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  urceo. 
lari(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee. .] 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Peritrichous  Infusoria,  with 
four  genera,  from  salt  and  freshwater ;  all  parasitic 
or  commensal.  Animalcules  free-swimming  or  ad¬ 
herent  at  will,  discoidal,  turbinate,  or  hourglass¬ 
shaped  ;  anterior  border  more  or  less  circular,  with 
a  spirally  convolute  ciliary  wreath,  the  right  limb 
of  which  descends  into  the  oral  aperture ;  oral  sys¬ 
tem  consisting  usually  of  a  widened  anterior  en¬ 
trance  (the  vestibulum),  and  a  somewhat  prolonged 
pharyngeal  passage  ;  posterior  border  cup-shaped, 
adhesive,  ciliated,  and  generally  strengthened  in¬ 
ternally  with  a  horny  ring,  which  in  some  cases  is 
simple,  and  in  others  set  with  tooth-like  processes. 

fir'-ge  o-late,  a.  [Mod.  Latin  urceolatus,  from 
Lat.  urceolus  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Pitcher-shaped  (q.  v.). 
fir-<je'-&-lus,  s.  [Latin,  dimin.  from  urceus—  a 
water-pitcher.] 

Bot.  (ofacarex):  The  tube  made  by  two  bracts, 
which  becoming  confluent  at  their  edges,  enclose 
the  pistil.  Called  also  Perigynium. 

fir'-9hln,  *fir'-chon,  "ur-chone,  *ir-chon, 
*ur-gin,  *yrc-heon,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  iregon,  herigon, 
erigon;  Fr.  h6risson=  a  hedgehog,  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
ericionem,  accus.  of  ericio,  for  ericius—a  hedgehog; 
cogn.  with  Gr.  cher— a  hedgehog.] 

*A.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  name  given  to  the  hedgehog. 

“Round  as  a  ball,  skinned  like  an  yrcheon  or  hedge¬ 
hog.” — Holinshed:  Descript.  Scotland,  ch.  ix. 

2.  A  sea-urchin  (q.  v.). 

“The  urchins  of  the  sea  called  echini.” — P.  Holland : 
Pliny,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  xxxi. 


Cross  Urd6e. 


“How  easie  it  was  to  stride  over  such  urchin  articles.” 
— Hacket:  Life  of  Williams,  ii.  91. 

fir  -chon,  *ur-chone,  s.  [Urchin.] 

fir’-dee,  fir-djf,  a.  [Fr. 

urdSe.] 

Her. :  Pointed .  A  cross-urd6e 
is  one  in  which  the  extremi¬ 
ties  are  drawn  to  a  sharp  point 
instead  of  being  cut  straight. 

fird'-Ite,  s.  [After  Ur  da,  of 
Scandinavian  mythology; 
suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Min.:  A  name  given  by  D. 

Forbes  to  a  monazite  occur¬ 
ring  in  large  crystals  in  the 
granite  of  N  oterO,  near  Aren- 
odal,  Norway. 

fir  -dfi,  s.  &a.  [Hind.  urdu=(l)  an  army,  a  camp, 
a  market,  (2)  the  language  defined  in  the  article.] 

A.  Assubst.:  The  Hindustani  language,  as  spoken 
by  the  Mohammedan  population  of  India.  It  is  a 
lingua  franca,  which  became  the  medium  of  com¬ 
munication  between  the  Mohammaden  conquerors 
of  India  and  their  Hindu  subjects.  It  is  really  the 
Hindi  language,  which  is  of  the  Aryan  family,  with 
a  number  of  Persian,  Arabic,  and  Turkish  words 
introduced  into  it,  though  the  inflections  of  nouns 
and  verbs  remain  unaltered.  Many  consider  Urdu 
a  distinct  language  from  Hindi,  but  Beames  regards 
this  as  a  great  error  in  philology.  It  is  now  the 
language  most  largely  used  by  Europeans  in  theii 
intercourse  with  the  natives  of  India.  It  has  a 
literature,  chiefly  historic,  which  arose  under  the 
Mogul  emperors,  commencing  with  Akbar  (1556- 
1605). 

“By  a  curious  caprice  Hindi,  when  it  uses  Arabir 
words,  is  assumed  to  become  a  new  language,  and  is  called 
by  a  new  name— Urdu ;  but  when  Punjabi  or  Sindhi  do 
the  same,  they  are  not  so  treated.” — Beamec:  Comp.  Oram. 
Aryan  Lang.,  i.  39. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  the  language  so  called. 

*ure  (1),  s.  [  O.Fr.  eure,  euvre;  Fr.  cewwe=work. 

Cf.  manure,  inure.]  Use,  practice. 

“For  in  the  time  that  thieving  was  in  ure, 

The  gentler  fled  to  places  more  secure.” 

John  Taylor:  Penniless  Pilgrimage. 

♦fire  (2),s.  [O.  Fr.  eiir=  lot,  chance,  from  Lat. 
augurium— augury  (q.  v.).]  Chance,  destiny,  for¬ 
tune. 

“So  pitously  gan  cry 
On  his  fortune  and  on  ure  also.” 

Lydgate:  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight. 

fire  (3),  s.  [Urtjs.]  A  wild  bull ;  the  urus. 

“The  third  kind  is  of  them  that  are  named  ures.” — 
Goldinge:  Ccesar,  fol.  163. 

♦fire,  v.  t.  [Ure  (1),  s.]  To  inure;  to  accustom 
by  use  or  practice. 

fir-e-a,  s.  [Latinized  from  root  of  im‘n.a=urine 
(q-v.).]  NH2 

Chem.:  CH4N20.=(!j=0.  The  chief  organic  con- 
NH2 

stituent  of  urine,  first  obtained  in  an  impure  state 
by  Rouelle  the  younger,  in  1799.  It  is  readily 
obtained  by  evaporating  urine  to  dryness  on  the 
water-bath  and  exhausting  the  residue  with  alco¬ 
hol ;  or  it  may  be  prepared  synthetically  by  the 
action  of  ammonia  upon  carbonic  oxychloride.  1 
From  a  pure  aqueous  solution  it  crystallizes  in 
long,  flattened  prisms  without  terminal  faces,  is 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether, 
melts  at  120°,  and  decomposes  at  a  higher  tempera¬ 
ture.  The  synthesis  of  urea,  discovered  by  Wohler 
in  1828,  was  the  first  instance  of  an  undoubtedly 
organic  body  being  obtained  by  artificial  means. 

"fired,  a.  [Ure(2),s.]  Fortunate. 

“  In  my  body  I  was  well  ured.” — Chaucer:  Dream. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  w5rk,  wh6,  sin;  mate,  cub,  efire,  finite,  efir,  rfile,  fill;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


uredinacess 
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urinary 


Ur-e-dln-a'Hje-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  uredo  (q.  V.), 
gen.  uredin(is) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.:  The  same  as  Coniomycetes  (q.  v.).  ( Lind - 
ley.) 

iir-e-dln'-e-I,  subst.  pi.  [Lat.  uredo,  genit.  ure- 
din(is) ;  Lat.  masc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ei.] 

Bot.:  A  section  of  Pucciniaei.  Protospores  not 
septate,  and  disposed  in  regular  sori,  or  the  species 
have  two  kinds  of  fruit.  Some  alleged  species  are 
undoubtedly  only  the  secondary  state  of  other  Fun- 
gals,  but  there  are  Uredinei  which  appear  genuine. 
All  were  formerly  included  under  Uredo  (q.  v.). 

q-re  -do,  s.  [Lat.=a  blast  or  blight  of  plants; 
uro= to  burn.] 

Sot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Uredinei  (q.  v.). 
Protospores  brown  or  yellow,  composed  of  several 
layers  of  cells,  each  containing  a  spore.  Uredo 
circcece  is  found  on  Enchanter’s  Nightshade,  and  U. 
confluent  on  Mercurialis  perennis. 

iir'-e-Ide,  s.  [Eng.  ure(a) ;  -ide  ] 

Chem.  {pi.):  Compounds  containing  the  elements 
of  a  urea-salt,  minus  water;  thus  alloxan  is  a 
monuride  of  mesoxalic  acid,  being  a  compound  of 
that  acid  with  one  atom  of  urea  minus  2H2O. 

q-re  -nq,  s.  [From  uren,  the  Malabar  name  of 
the  species  defined.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Urenese  (q.v.).  Involu¬ 
cre  and  calyx  five-cleft;  style  divided  above  into 
ten  portions ;  carpels  five,  prickly  at  the  top. 
Urena  lobata,  a  shrub  commonly  occurring  with 
the  mango  and  bamboo  in  Bengal  and  throughout 
India,  and  U.  sinuata,  a  small  Indian  shrub,  have 
strong  fibers,  probably  well  adapted  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  sacking  and  twine.  ( Calcutta  Exhib. 
Report.)  In  Brazil  a  decoction  of  the  root  and 
stem  of  U.  lobata  is  employed  as  a  remedy  in  windy 
colic,  and  the  flowers  are  given  as  an  expectorant 
in  dry  and  inveterate  cough. 

Ur  -et,  s.  [Ubea.] 

Chem. :  This  name  has  been  applied  to  the  group 
CHoNO,  which  by  substitution  for  one  atom  of 
hydrogen  in  ammonia,  may  be  supposed  to  form 

urea,  ^  and  ^  substitution  for  two 

atoms  of  hydrogen,  biuret,  (NH2NO)  2  ^  jj.  {Watts.) 

T[  This  term  was  formerly  used  as  an  affix  indica¬ 
tive  of  combination  ;  thus  sulphuret  now  sulphide ; 
phosphuret,  phosphide,  &c. 

q-re'-t§r,  s.  [Gr.  owreter= the  urethra,  andowreo 
=to  pass  urine.] 

Anat.  (pi.):  Two  tubes  which  conduct  the  urine 
from  the  kidneys  into  the  bladder,  one  entering  at 
each  side  near  the  base.  They  are  from  fourteen 
to  sixteen  inches  long,  and  about  the  width  of  a 
goose  quill. 

U-re-ter-i'-tls,  subst.  [Eng.  ureter ;  suff.  -if is.] 
Inflammation  of  the  ureter. 

ur  -e-thane§,  s.pl.  [Eng.  ur(ic),  and  ethane.'] 
[Cabbamic-ethees.] 
q-re -thra,  s.  [Gr .  ourethra.] 

Anat.:  A  membranous  tube  running  from  the 
bladder  first  directly  downward  and  then  forward 
beneath  the  arch  of  the  pubes.  It  is  the  excretory 
passage  for  the  urine,  serving  also  in  the  male  for 
the  ejaculation  of  the  semen. 

q-re'-thrql,  [Eng.  urethr(a);  suff.  -al.]  Of 
or  belonging  to  the  urethra  ;  as,  urethral  abscess. 

q-re  -thra  tome,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  urethra,  andGr. 
tome= a  cutting.] 

Surg. :  A  knife  used  in  urethrotomy  (q.  v.). 
iir-e-thrl'-tis,  s.  [English  urethr( a) ;  suff. -ifis 
(q.  v.).] 

Pathol.:  Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  urethra  [Gonokehcea],  or  of  the  urethra 
itself. 

q-re-thro-plas’-tic,  a.  [Eng.  urethroplast(y) ; 
-ic.] 

Surg.:  Of  or  relating  to  urethroplasty, 
q-re-thr 6-plas  -ty ,  s.  [Gr.  ourethra=the  ure¬ 
thra,  and  plassd=to  mold.]  " 

Surg. :  An  operation  for  remedying  defects  in  the 
urethra. 

jir-e-throt  -6-my,  s.  [Ueethbatome.] 

Surg. :  The  operation  for  urethral  stricture. 

ffr-e'-thf  1-ane,  s.  [Eng.  ur(ic ) ;  ethyl,  and  suff. 
-one.]  [Meteylic-caebamate.] 

q-ret'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  ouretikos= pertaining  to  urine 

^ Med .:  Of  or  relating  to,  or  promoting,  the  flow  of 
urine. 

Urge,  v.  t.  &i.  [Lat.  urgeo- to  urge,  to  drive ; 
cogn.  with  Gr.  eirgo= to  repress,  to  restrain.] 


A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  force  or  drive  onward. 

*2.  To  hasten  or  push  forward  with  exertion  and 
vigor. 

“  Now  urge  the  course  where  swift  Scamander  glides.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad  xxi.  714. 

3.  To  press  the  mind  or  will  of;  to  serve  as  a 
motive  or  impelling  cause ;  to  impel,  to  constrain, 
to  stimulate. 

4.  To  press  or  ply  hard  with  arguments,  entreaties, 
or  the  like ;  to  importune,  to  solicit  with  more  or 
less  earnestness. 

“  And  he  urged  him  to  take  it.” — 2  Kings  v.  16. 

5.  To  press  upon  attention ;  to  put  forward  or 
advance  in  an  earnest  manner ;  to  press  by  way  of 
argument ;  to  plead  earnestly ;  to  insist  on. 

“These  arguments  .  .  .  were  doubtless  urged  with 
force  by  Dauby.”— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

*6.  To  press  closely  on ;  to  follow  closely. 

“  Heir  urges  heir,  like  wave  impelling  wave.” 

Pope :  Satires,  vi.  263. 

*7.  To  ply  hard  in  a  contest  or  argument;  to 
attack  briskly. 

“Though  every  man  have  a  right  in  dispute  to  urge  a 
false  religion.”— Tillotson 

*8.  To  demand  ;  to  insist  on. 

“  She  urged  conference.” — Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  i.  2. 

*9.  To  incite,  to  stimulate,  to  promote,  to  encour¬ 
age. 

“  Urging  the  carnage,  and  eyeing  with  pleasure  all  the 
horrors  of  war.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*10.  To  provoke,  to  irritate,  to  exasperate. 

“I’ll  in,  to  urge  his  hatred  more  to  Clarence.” 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  i.  1. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

*1.  To  press  onward. 

“He 

Strives  to  urge  upward,  and  his  fortune  raise.” 

Donne.  (Todd.) 

2.  To  incite  ;  to  stimulate. 

“The  combat  urges,  and  my  soul’s  on  fire.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  vi.  453. 

3.  To  make  a  claim  ;  to  insist,  to  persist. 

“  Urg’d  extremely  for  it.” — Shakesp.:  Timon,  iii.  2. 

4.  To  produce  arguments  ;  to  allege  proofs,  as  an 
accuser. 

“That  .  .  .  my  accusers 
May  stand  forth  face  to  face 
And  freely  urge  against  me.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  V.  3. 

Urge,  s.  [Fr.  orge= barley.]  Barley. 

*urge-wonder,  s.  A  variety  of  barley. 

“This  barley  is  called  by  some  urge-wonder." — Morti¬ 
mer. 

*urg  -0n§e,  subst.  [Lat.  urgens= urgent  (q.  v.)] 
Urgency. 

“  His  business  craves  dispatch, 

And  is  of  serious  urgence.” 

New  Tricke  to  Cheate  the  Divell. 

urg  -en-§y,  s.  [Eng.  urgen(t) ;  -cy.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
urgent ;  as — 

1.  Importunity ;  earnest  solicitation  or  pressing. 

“At  length  he  yielded  to  the  urgency  of  friends.” — 

Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  x. 

2.  Pressure  of  necessity. 

“Saving  only  in  case  of  so  great  urgency." — Hooker: 
Eccles.  Politie,  bk.  i.  g  8. 

II.  In  the  British  Parliament :  The  voting  by  a 
majority  of  three  to  one  in  a  house  of  not  less  than 
three  hundred  members,  that  a  certain  measure  pr 
resolution  is  urgent  in  the  interests  of  the  state,  in 
which  case  it  takes  precedence  of  all  other  busi¬ 
ness,  corresponding  to  the  American  emergency 
vote. 

urg'-qnt,  a.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  urgens,  pr.  par.  of 
urgeo=  to  urge  (q.  v.).] 

*1.  Oppressive. 

“The  heat  is  very  urgent.” — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  iii.  49. 

2.  Pressing,  cogent;  necessitating  immediate 
action ;  demanding  early  attention. 

“He  will  send  to  borrow  so  much  money,  pretending 
urgent  occasions  for  it.”— Dampier:  Voyages  ( an.  1686). 

3.  Pressing  or  soliciting  with  importunity ;  im¬ 
portunate. 

“The  Egyptians  were  urgent  upon  the  people,  that  they 
might  send  them  out  in  haste.” — Exodus  xii.  33. 

urg'-qnt-ly,  *urg~ente-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  urgent ; 
-ly.]  In  an  urgent  manner ;  with  pressing  impor¬ 
tunity  ;  pressingly,  forcibly. 

“  And  therefore  the  Jewes  called  more  urgently  upon  the 
matier.” — Udall:  Johnx ix. 

urg-er,  s.  [Eng.  urg(e)  ;  -er.]  One  who  urges; 
one  who  importunes ;  an  inciter. 

“Few  .  •  .  admonishers,  but  urgers  of  your  action.  * 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Valentinian,  i.  3. 


fir-gin  -e-q,  s.  [Named  by  Steinheil,  in  1834, 
after  Ben  Urgin,  a  tribe  of  Arabs  near  Bona, 
Algeria,  in  whose  territory  he  first  collected  a 
species  of  the  genus.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Scilleas,  akin  to  Scilla,  but  with 
a  more  spreading  perianth  and  more  numerous 
seeds.  Urginea  maritima  (  U.  Scilla  or  Scilla  mar- 
itima)  is  the  Squill  (q.  v.).  U.indica,  found  on 
the  sandy  shores  of  India,  is  sometimes  given  as  a 
substitute  for  the  officinal  squill,  to  which,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  much  inferior  in  value.  It  is.  chiefly 
used,  according  to  Dr.  Ainslie,  for  horses  in  cases 
of  strangury  and  fever. 

iir  '-I-q,  s.  [Lat.  urinor—  to  dive.] 

Ornith. :  Guillemot ;  a  genus  of  Alcidee,  with 
eight  species,  from  the  Arctic  and  north  temperate 
zones.  Bill  of  moderate  length,  strong,  straight, 
pointed,  compressed,  upper  mandible  slightly 
curved  near  the  point,  with  a  small  notch  in  the 
edge  on  each  side  ;  nostrils  lateral,  basal,  concave, 
pierced  longitudinally,  partly  closed  by  a  mem¬ 
brane,  which  is  itself  partly  covered  with  feathers ; 
feet  short,  placed  behind  the  center  of  gravity  in 
the  body  ;  legs  slender ;  feet  with  only  three  toes, 
all  in  front  and  entirely  webbed ;  wings  and  tail 
short. 

ur’-ic,  a.  [Eng.  ur(ea) ;  -t'c.]  Contained  in  or 
derived  from  urea  (q.  v.). 

uric-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C5H4N4O3.  Formerly  called  lithic  acid. 
A  general  constituent  of  the  Vertebrata,  and  usu¬ 
ally  prepared  from  serpents’  excrements  or  from 
guano,  by  boiling  with  dilute  potassic  hydrate,  and 
decomposing  by  hydrochloric  acid.  It  forms  a 
glistening,  snow-white  spongy  crystalline  powder, 
tasteless  and  inodorous,  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  By  destructive  dis¬ 
tillation  it  yields  cyanic  and  hydrocyanic  acids, 
carbon  dioxide,  and  ammonium  carbonate.  It  is 
readily  identified,  even  in  minute  quantity,  and. by 
dissolving  in  nitric  acid,  evaporating  the  solution 
to  dryness,  and  adding  excess  of  ammonia,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  deep  red  color  (murexide)  is  immediately  pro¬ 
duced.  It  forms  salts  called  urates. 

Ur  '-Im,s.  pi.  [Heb.  urim.  pi.  of  ur,  the  same  as 
or = light.] 

Hebrew  Antiq . :  Literally,  lights;  but  the  Septua- 
gint  translators  make  it  apparently  a  plural  of  ex¬ 
cellence,  in  which  case  is  would  signify,  light.  Used 
specially  in  the  compound  term  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim  [Thummim],  believed  to  mean,  light  and  per¬ 
fection.  Many  conjectures  have  been  hazarded  as 
to  their  nature,  but  the  subject  still  remains  very 
obscure.  They  were  to  be  put  “  on  the  breastplate 
of  judgment,”  and  on  or  over  the  heart  of  the  high 
priest  when  he  specially  entered  into  the  presence 
of  Jehovah  (Exod.  xxviii.  30;  Lev.  viii.  8).  On  the 
return  from  the  Captivity  the  Tirshatha  (governor) 
forbade  certain  sacerdotal  pretenders,  or  perhaps 
the  whole  body  of  Aaron’s  descendants  (for  the 
words  seem  ambiguous),  to  eat  of  the  most  holy 
things  till  there  should  stand  up  “a  priest  with 
Urim  and  with  Thummim”  (Ezra  ii.  63;  Nell.  vii. 
65).  In  one  place  the  order  of  the  two  words  is 
reversed  (Deut.  xxxiii.  8).  If  by  Urim  in  two  other 
passages  is  meant  Urim  and  Thummim,  then  they 
seem  to  have  constituted  an  oracle  to  or  by  which 
applications  might  be  made  to  Jehovah  for  counsel 
(Numb,  xxvii.  21 ;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6). 

iir’-in-ql,  s.  [Fr.,  from  urine=VLrine  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  vessel  for  containing  urine,  specifically  a  ves¬ 
sel  or  reservoir,  with  conductor,  used  in  cases  of 
incontinence  of  urine. 

“  Eke  thyn  urinals  and  thy  jordanes.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12,240. 

2.  A  convenience,  public  or  private,  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  persons  wishing  to  pass  urine. 

3.  A  bottle  in  which  urine  was  kept  for  inspec¬ 
tion. 

“  These  follies  shine  through  you  like  the  water  in  an 
urinal." — Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  ii.  1. 

*ur'-in-ql-ist,  s.  [Eng.  urinal;  -is#.]  One  who 
professed  to  be  able,  by  inspecting  the  urine,  to 
discover  from  what  disease  a  sick  person  was  suf¬ 
fering. 

“  My  urinalist  .  .  .  left  no  artery 

TJnstretcht  upon  the  tenters.” 

Decker:  Match  Me  in  London,  iii. 

iir'-In-qnt,  a.  [Lat.  urinans,  pr.  par.  of  urinor 
=to  duck  or  dive  under  water.] 

Her. :  A  term  applied  to  the  dolphin,  or  other 
fish,  when  borne  with  the  head  downward,  and  the 
tail  erect,  exactly  in  a  contrary  position  to  what  is 
termed  Haurient. 

iir'-in-qr-y,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  urin(e);  -ary.] 

A.  -4s  adj.  Of,  pertaining  to,  containing,  depos¬ 
ited  from,  or  affording  passage  to  urine:  as,  urin¬ 
ary  calculi,  urinary  deposits,  the  urinary  passage. 


bdil,  b6y;  pout,  j<Swl;  cat, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shqn.  -tion, 


$ell,  chorqs,  $hin,  bench; 
-sion  =  shqn;  -tion,  -gion 


go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§; 
:  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sions  = 


expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  =  f. 
shfis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dei. 


urinary-bladder 
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urogenital 


B.  Ms  substantive : 

1.  Agric. :  A  reservoir  or  plaee  for  the  reception 
of  urine,  &c.,  for  manure. 

*2.  The  same  as  Urinal,  2. 

urinary-bladder,  s. 

Anat. :  A  hollow  membranous  and  muscular  re¬ 
ceptacle  receiving  the  urine  poured  into  it  through 
the  ureter,  retaining  it  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  and  finally  expelling  it  through  the  urethra. 
In  the  male  it  is  situated  in  front  of  the  rectum  ;  in 
the  female  it  is  separated  from  the  rectum  by  the 
uterus  and  the  vagina.  When  completely  distended 
with  urine,  it  rises  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis 
and  becomes  egg-shaped,  the  larger  end  constitut¬ 
ing  its  base,  or  inferior  fundus,  and  being  directed 
toward  the  rectum  in  the  male  and  the  vagina  in 
the  female,  and  its  smaller  end,  or  summit,  resting 
against  the  wall  of  the  abdomen.  In  front  of  the 
base  is  the  cervix  or  neck  connecting  the  bladder 
below  with  the  urethra, 
urinary-fistula,  s. 

Pathol. :  An  abnormal  communication  between 
the  urinary  passages  and  the  external  surface, 
through  which  the  urine  finds  an  outlet  in  greater  or 
less  quantities. 

urinary-organs,  s.pl. 

Anat.:  A  collective  term,  including  (1)  the  kid¬ 
neys  which  secrete  urine ;  (2)  the  ureters  which  con¬ 
vey  it  to  (3)  the  bladder;  and  (4)  the  urethra,  by 
which  it  is  evacuated  from  the  body. 

urinary-vesicle,  s. 

Anat. :  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  allan¬ 
tois,  (q.  v.)  because  from  a  dilation  on  its  pedicle 
the  mammalian  bladder  is  produced. 

ur -In-ate,  v.  i.  [Urine.]  To  discharge  urine. 

iir-in-a  -tion,  s.  [Urinate.]  The  act  of  passing 
urine ;  micturition. 

*ur-In-at-Ive,  a.  [Eng.  urin(e) ;  - ative .]  Pro¬ 
voking  or  promoting  the  discharge  of  urine;  di- 
urectic. 

*ur’-m-&.t-or,  s.  [Low  Lat.  from  urinatus,  pa. 
par.  of  ur  inor=to  dive  or  duck  under  water.]  A 
diver  ;  one  who  searches  underwater  for  something, 
as  for  pearls. 

“  The  precious  things  that  grow  there,  as  pear],  may  be 
much  more  easily  fetched  up  by  the  help  of  this,  than  by 
any  other  way  of  the  urinators.” — Wilkins:  Mathematical 
Mayick. 

iir -ine,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tirf?ia=urine ;  cogn. 
with  Gr.  ouron— urine  ;  Sans,  vdri,  vdr= water ;  Icel. 
•dr— drizzling  rain  ;  ver=ihe  sea  ;  A.  S.icer=tlie  sea.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  &  Chem. :  The  secretion  of  the  kid¬ 
neys,  the  chief  fluid  excretion  of  man  and  of  the 
higher  animals.  (Watts.)  Healthy  human  urine 
is  a  transparent  light  amber-colored  liquid,  having 
a  saline  taste,  a  peculiar  aromatic  odor,  an  acid  re¬ 
action,  and  a  density  varying  from  l’OlO  to  1’025.  Its 
chief  constituents  are  urea,  uric,  lactic  and  hip- 
puric  acids,  and  creatine,  together  with  calcium  and 
magnesium  sulphates,  chlorides  and  phosphates, 
alkaline  salts,  certain  imperfectly  known  princi¬ 
ples,  and  a  coloring  substance.  The  urine  con¬ 
tains  the  liquid  portion  of  useless  and  noxious  resid¬ 
uum  left  after  the  assimilation  of  whatever  is  use¬ 
ful  to  the  structure.  [Ur-EMIA.1 

2.  Pathol.:  Morbid  states  of  the  urine  occur— the 

aqueous,  the  subaqueous;  thelithic,  the  phosphatic, 
the  purpuric,  the  albuminous,  and  the  saccharine. 
Aqueous  urine,  with  a  diminution  in  its  solid  con¬ 
tents,  is  passed  in  large  quantity  by  nervous  and 
hysteric  persons,  especially  when  they  approach  old 
age.  Subaqueous  urine,  in  some  respects  the  oppo¬ 
site  of  the  first,  carries  off  an  unduly  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  solid  matters,  and  exists  chiefly  in  decline 
of  the  bodily  powers,  which  it  tends  to  accelerate. 
Lithic  urine  deposits  a  pink  or  purple  sand  or 
“gravel,”  consisting  of  lithia  ;  its  ultimate  tendency 
is  to  produce  lithic  calculi.  _  Phosphatic  urine  con¬ 
tains  an  excess  of  phosphatic  salts,  and  deposits  a 
white  earthy  or  chalky  powder.  Purpuric  urine 
deposits  a  lateritious  sediment.  Albuminous  urine 
deposits  albumen  ;  sometimes  it  is  an  unimportant, 
but  at  others  a  very  formidable  disease.  [Albumi¬ 
nuria.]  Saccharine  urine  is  an  attendant  on 
diabetes  (q.  v.L  .  ,.  ,  ,,  .  . 

3.  Physiol.:  The  mechanism  by  which  the  urine  is 
secreted  is  apparently  of  a  double  kind :  (1)  urinif- 
erous  tubules,  which  seem  to  be  actively  secreting 
structures,  and  (2)  the  Malpighian  capsules,  which 
appear  to  act  rather  as  a  filtering  apparatus. 

*  iir'-ine,  V.  i.  [Fr.  uriner;  Sp.  urinar.]  To  pass 
urine;  to  make  water.  (Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  835.) 

iir-in-if '-er-0us,  adj.  [Lat.  urina= urine,  and 
fero= to  bear.]  Bearing  or  affording  passage  to 
urine. 

uriniferous-tubes,  s.pl. 

Anat.:  Small  tubes  or  ducts  opening  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  several  papillae  into  the  interior  of  the 
calices  of  the  kidneys. 


iir-In-Ip  -gx-ous,  adj.  [Lat.  wrma=urine,  and 
pario=  to  produce.] 

Anat.  dt  Physiol. :  Producing  or  secreting  urine. 
Used  of  certain  tubes  in  the  cortical  portion  of  the 
kidney. 

iir-In-6-&en'-I-tgl,  a.  [Urogenital.] 
ur-In-om  -e-ter,  s.  [Lat.  «rma=urine,  and  Gr. 
metron=  a  measure.] 

Physics:  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  spe¬ 
cific  gravity  of  urine.  It  is  constructed  on  the 
principle  of  the  hydrometer,  and  variations  in  the 
density  of  urine  as  detected  by  it  are  of  great 
importance  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 

iir'-In-ous,  *ur-In-ose,  a.  [Eng.  urin(e) ;  - ous , 
-ose.]  Full  of  urine,  emanating  from,  impregnated 
with,  or  smelling  of  urine.  Used  specially  of  an 
odor  of  urine  in  the  breath,  the  perspiration,  or  in 
vomited  matter. 

“Conveying  the  urinose  particles  to  the  pelvis  and 
ureters.” — Ray.-  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

fur'-iths,  s.  pi.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  bind¬ 
ings  of  a  hedge. 

*urle,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot. :  The  tare  ( Vicia  sativa) . 
urn,  *urne,  s.  [Fr.  me,  from  Lat.  urna;  prob. 
from  uro=to  burn,  urns  being  used  for  containing 
the  ashes  of  the  dead.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  vessel,  enlarged  in  the  middle  and  provided 
with  a  foot  or  pedestal;  specifically,  a  vessel  in 
which  the  ashes  of  the  dead  were  formerly  pre¬ 
served ;  a  cinerary  urn.  (Browne:  Hydriotaphia, 
ch.  iii.)  [Urn-burial.] 

2.  A  vase  or  vessel,  for  holding  water ;  hence,  a 
vessel  generally. 

“Ten  thousand  rivers  pour’d  at  his  command, 

From  urns  that  never  fail.” 

Cowper:  Retirement ,  73. 

3.  The  same  as  Tea-urn  (q.  v.). 

4.  A  ballot-box.  (Eng.) 

“  The  Reactionaries  broke  into  the  voting  hall  ;  .  .  . 

flung  the  traditional  ‘urn’  out  of  the  window.” — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

*5.  A  place  of  burial ;  a  grave.  (Fig.) 

“  Lay  these  bones  in  an  unworthy  urn.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 

*6.  A  Roman  measure  for  liquids,  containing  about 
three  gallons.  One  urn  was  four  times  the  congius 
and  half  the  amphora. 

II.  Bot. :  The  spore-case  of  any  moss  belonging  to 
the  Bryaceee.  [Urnmoss.] 

In  the  urn:  Unknown,  undiscovered.  (A  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  urn  of  destiny ;  cf.  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  432, 
Hor. :  Od.  III.  i.  16.) 

“  A  large  part  of  the  earth  is  still  in  the  urn  to  us.”  — 
Browne:  Hydriotaphia,  ch.  i. 

urn-burial,  s. 

Anthropology  :  An  expression  used  by  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  as  a  sub-title  to  his  Hydriotaphia,  and 
employed  to  denote :  (1)  the  deposition  of  human 
ashes  in  a  cinerary  urn  after  cremation ;  (2)  less 
commonly,  actual  interment  of  a  corpse  in  an  urn. 
Both  methods  were  practiced  by  the  ancient  Greeks, 
and  afterward  spread  westward.  The  Grecian^ntAos, 
which  resembled  in  size  and  shape  the  large  oil-jars 
of  southern  Europe,  was  used  as  an  urn  to  contain 
burnt  human  ashes ;  and  two  such  jars  placed  mouth 
to  mouth  sometimes  served  as  a  rude  coffin,  and  thus 
arranged  they  are  not  unfrequently  found  in  the 
tombs  of  the  Troad.  (Dennis :  Cities  and  Cemeter¬ 
ies  of  Etruria,  vol.  i.,  p.  cvii.) 

urn,  *urne,  v.  t.  [Urn,  s.]  To  inclose  in  or  as 
in  an  urn.  [Inurn.] 

“He  will  not  suffer  us  to  burn  their  bones, 

To  urn  their  ashes.”  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  i.  1. 
urn  -al,  a.  [Eng.  urn ;  -al.]  Pertaining  to,  re¬ 
sembling,  or  done  by  means  of  an  urn;  as,  urnal 
interment. 

“Urnal  interments  and  burnt  relics  lie  not  in  fear  of 
worms.” — Browne:  Hydriotaphia,  ch.  iii. 

urn'-ful,  s.  [Eng.  urn,  s. ;  -ful(l).]  As  much  as 
an  urn  will  hold. 

urn'-moss,  s.  [Eng.  «rn,  and  moss.] 

Bot,  (pi.)  :  TheBryacese.  (Lindley.) 

ur  -nif-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  urna— an 
urn  (q.  v.).j 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Tentaculifera  Suctoria.  Ani¬ 
malcules  bearing  a  single  retractile,  simple  or 
sparsely-branched,  filiform  tentaculate  appendage  ; 
excreting  and  inhabiting  a  membranous  lorica. 
They  multiply  by  the  production  of  free-swimming 
ciliated  embryos,  and  by  the  sub-division  of  the  en¬ 
tire  body  mass  into  sporul ar  elements.  There  is  but 
one  species,  Urnula  epistylidis,  which  lives  attached 
to  the  branching  pedicle  of  Epistylis  plicatilis. 

iir-O-,  pref.  [Gr.  our  a— a  tail.]  Tailed;  having 
a  tail  or  a  tail-like  process  or  processes. 


iir-6-a  -e-tus,  s.  [Pref.  uro-,  and  Gr.  aetos= an 
eagle.]  . 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Aquilinae,  with  one  species 
from  Australia  and  Tasmania. 

iir-6-9en  -trum,  s.  [Pref.  uro-,  and  Lat.  cen¬ 
trum—  a  sharp  pointj 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Peritrichous  Infusoria,  family 
Gyroccrid®,  with  one  species,  Urocentrum  turbo, 
from  salt  and  fresh  water.  Free-swimming,  ovate 
or  pyriform,  persistent ;  body  with  one  or  two  cir¬ 
cular  girdles  of  cilia ;  a  caudal  appendage  pro- 
duced  from  the  posterior  region ;  endoplast  and 
contractile  vesicle  conspicuously  developed. 

ur-6-$er'-I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  urocer(us); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  Tailed  wasps;  a  family  of  Phytophaga. 
Antennae  filiform,  of  uniform  thickness,  having 
from  eleven  to  twenty-four  joints,  middle  lobe  of 
the  mesonotum  reaching  to  the  scutellum,  and 
separated  from  it  by  a  transverse  line ;  abdomen 
elongated,  usually  nearly  cylindrical,  of  nine  seg¬ 
ments;  ovipositor  long;  tibiae  with  only  a  single 
spine  at  the  apex ;  larvae  like  those  of  beetles,  with 
six  thoracic  legs,  often  rudimentary,  and  generally 
no  prolegs.  The  species,  which  are  chiefly  from 
Europe  and  North  America,  are  not  numerous. 
Called  also  Siricidae.  [Sirex.] 

*U-ro9’-er-us,  s.  [Pref.  uro-,  and  Gr.  keras=a 
horn.] 

Entom.:  An  old  synonym  of  Sirex  (q.  v.).  [Uro- 

CEEID.E.] 

iir  -o-chord,  subst.  [Urochordata.]  Any  indi¬ 
vidual  of  the  Urochordata  (q.  v.). 

“  Amphioxus  has  no  external  skeleton,  nor  have  those 
Urochords  that  are  tailed  through  life.” — Bell:  Comp. 
Anat.,  p.  313. 

ttr-6  chor-da  -tg,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr. 
oura=the  tail,  and  chorde—a  string,  here=the 
notochord.] 

ZoOl. :  A  name  given  by  some  authors  to  the  Tuni- 
cata  (q.  v.).  The  group  is  divided  into  (1)  Peren- 
nichordata,  in  which  the  notochord  is  found  in 
the  tail  only,  and  is  retained  through  life;  and  (2) 
Caducichordata,  in  which  the  caudal  notochord  is 
present  in  the  larva  only  or  is  never  developed. 
The  notochord,  when  present,  may  be  regarded  as 
having  a  distinct  locomotory  function. 

ur-6-cor  -dy-lus,  s.  [Pref.  uro-,  and  Gr.  Tcordyle 
=  a  club,  a  cudgel.] 

Palce.ont. :  A  genus  of  Labyrinthodonts.  Skull 
triangular,  truncated  behind,  with  a  rounded 
snout;  teeth  small,  slightly  curved  ;  ventral  armor 
consisting  of  scutes  in  a  chevron  pattern,  reversed 
behind.  From  various  Coal-measures. 

*iir  o-cryp'-tus,  s.  [Pref.  uro-,  and  Gr.  kryptos 
=  hidden.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Bats,  now  merged  in  Saccopteryx 

(q-  v.).^ 

fu-rOQ'-jf-on,  s.  [Pref.  uro-,  and  Greek  kyon=a 
dog.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Canid®,  with  two  species  :  Uro- 
cyon  virginianus  (the  Gray  Fox)  from  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  TJ.  littoralis  (the  Coast  Fox)  from  Califor¬ 
nia.  (Gray:  Proc.  ZoOl.  Soc.,  1868.) 

iir-o-de-la,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  uro-,  and  Gr.  delos= 
visible,  manifest.] 

1.  ZoOl. :  A  division  of  Amphibians,  often  called 
Tailed  Amphibians,  from  the  fact  that  the  larval 
tail  persists  in  adult  life.  The  skin  is  naked,  and 
an  exoskeleton  is  rarely  present.  The  body  is  elon¬ 
gated  posteriorly  to  form  a  compressed  or  cylindri¬ 
cal  tail;  dorsal  vertebr®  biconcave,  or  concave 
behind  and  convex  in  front,  ribs  short  and  attached 
to  the  transverse  processes.  The  radius  and  ulna 
in  the  fore  limb,  and  the  tibia  and  fibula  in  the 
hind  limb,  do  not  grow  together  so  as  to  form  a 
single  bone.  Most  of  them  have  the  four  limbs 
well  developed,  but  in  some  the  posterior  limbs  are 
wanting.  The  Urodela  are  divided  into  two  sub¬ 
orders,  Salamandrin®  and  Ichthyoidea. 

2  Paloeont. :  From  the  Permian  onward.  [Sala- 

m/  NDEE.] 

u-rod'-e-lan,  s.  [Mod.  Latin  urodel(a) ;  Eng. 
suff.  -an.]  Any  individual  of  the  Urodela  (q.  v.). 

“The  former  .  .  .  is  believed  by  its  discoverer  to 

be  a  urodelan.” — Nicholson:  Paloeont.,  ii.  175. 

iir  -o-dele,  a.  &  s.  [Urodela.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Urodela. 

“  The  world’s  surface  may  be  divided,  according  to  its 
Urodele  population,  into  three  regions.” — Mivart:  The 
Common  Frog,  p.  49. 

B.  As  substantive :  Any  individual  of  the  Urodela 
(q.  v.). 

“The  largest  existing  Urodele  .  .  .  is  found  in  Japan.' 
—  Mivart:  The  Common  Frogf  p.  42. 

uro-gen-I-tgl,  iir-In-o-gen  -i-tgl,  a.  [Formed 
from  Eng.  urine,  and  genital.]  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  urine  and  genital  products ;  chiefly  used  of  the 
urogenital  or  urinogenital  passage,  of  which  the 
male  urethra  is  an  example. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  gmidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g5,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  4  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw, 


ursine 


uroglena 
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tir-6-gle  -na,  s.  [Pref.  uro-,  and  Gr.  glene=an 
«yeball.] 

ZoGl. :  A  genus  of  Flagellata-eustomata,  family 
f^bloromonadidse.  Animalcules  inclosed  socially 
within  a  sub-spheroidal  matrix  ;  flagella  two  ;  endo¬ 
plasm  inclosing  two  distinct  lateral  color-bands, 
and  usually  one  or  more  eye-like  pigment-spots. 
There  is  one  species,  Uroglena  volvox,  from  pond 
water,  formerly  regarded  as  an  imperfect  or  transi¬ 
tional  form  of  Volvox  (q.  v.). 

iir-6-g3?m  -nus,  s.  [Pref.  uro-,  andGr.  gymnos= 
naked,  unarmed.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Trygonid®  (q.  v.).  Tail  long, 
Unless  and  unarmed  with  spines ;  body  thickly  cov¬ 
ered  with  bony  tubercles;  teeth  flattened.  Uro - 

f  ymnus  asperrimus,  about  four  or  five  feet  long, 
_rom  the  Indian  Ocean,  is  the  only  species.  Its  skin 
is  used  for  covering  shields  and  the  handles  of 
swords  and  other  weapons,  its  rough  surface  afford¬ 
ing  a  firm  grip  to  the  hand. 

iir-o-lep'-tus,  s.  [Prefix  uro-,  and  Gr.  leptos = 
peeled.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Oxytrichid®,  with  seven  spe¬ 
cies,  all  from  fresh  water.  Animalcules  free-swim¬ 
ming,  elongate,  highly  elastic,  but  maintaining  the 
same  general  contour ;  posterior  extremity  usually 
produced  in  an  attenuate  tail-like  manner;  ventral 
surface  with  three  or  four  anterior  or  frontal  styles, 
and  usually  two  lines  of  set®. 

U-rol-6-gjf,  iir-6n-ol-6-gjf,  s.  [Greek  ouron= 
urine,  and  logos=  a  word,  a  discourse.] 

Med. :  That  branch  of  medicine  which  treats  of 
urine. 

U-rol'-o-phus.s.  [Pref.  uro-,  and  Gr.  lophos=a 
crest.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Trygonidae,  with  seven  small 
species  from  tropical  seas.  Tail  of  moderate  length, 
with  a  distinct  rayed  terminal  fin,  armed  with  a 
barbed  spine ;  rudimentary  dorsal  sometimes  pres¬ 
ent. 

iir-o-xnas'-tix,  s.  [Pref.  uro-,  and  Gr.  mastix—a 
whip.] 

ZoOl. :  Thorn-tailed  Agamas  ;  a  genus  of  Agamidae, 
with  five  species,  from  the  south  of  Russia,  northern 
Africa,  and  Central  India.  Body  covered  with  small 
scales  ;  tail  with  rings  of  large  spiny  scales. 
ur-o-ne'-mA,  s.  [Uronemus.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Pleuronemidae  (q.  v.),  with  one 
species,  Uronema  marinum,  from  vegetable  infu¬ 
sions  in  salt  and  fresh  water.  Animalcules  free- 
swimming,  oval  or  elongate,  persistent  in  shape ; 
oral  aperture  ventral ;  body  ciliated,  setae  at  pos¬ 
terior  extremity. 

iir-o-ne'-mus,  s.  [Pref.  uro-,  and  Gr.  nema=a 
thread.]  [Phaneropleuron.] 

*ur-6-nyc-ter-is,  s.  [Pref.  uro-,  and  Gr.  nykteris 
=a  bat.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  or  section  of  Bats,  erected  by  Gray 
0 Proc .  Z06I.  Soc.,  1862,  p.  262)  for  Cynopterus  albiven- 
ter,  which  is  now  merged  in  Harpyia,  under  the 
name  of  H.  cephalotes. 

ur-6-pel-ti-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  uropelt(is) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl. :  Rough-tail  Snakes,  Rough-tailed  Burrow¬ 
ing  Snakes ;  a  family  of  Innocuous  Colubriform 
Snakes,  with  five  genera  and  eighteen  species, 
strictly  confined  to  Ceylon  and  the  adjacent  parts 
of  southern  India.  Body  cylindrical,  head  sharp 
and  pointed,  tail  short  and  truncated,  with  a  naked 
terminal  plate,  which  is  sometimes  replaced  by 
keeled  scales  ;  teeth  in  both  jaws.  They  sometimes 
burrow  to  a  distance  of  four  feet  below  the  surface. 

iir-o  pel'-tls,  subst.  [Pref.  uro-,  and  Gr.  pelte= a 
shield.] 

ZoOl.:  The  type-genus  of  Uropeltid®,  with  one 
species,  from  Ceylon. 

fur-o-plan'-i-a.  s.  [Gr.  ottron=urine,  and  plane 
—&  wandering;  Fr.  uroplanie.) 

Pathol. :  The  transport  of  urine  to  some  part  of 
the  body  where  its  presence  is  abnormal. 

u-rop  -O-da  s.  [Pref.  uro-,  and  Gr.  pous  (genit. 
podos)  —  &  foot.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Gamasid®.  Palpi  and  rostrum 
inferior ;  dorsal  shield  of  a  single  broad  circular 
or  oval  piece ;  legs  nearly  equal.  Uropoda  vege¬ 
tans  is  a  small  mite,  parasitic  upon  beetles,  to 
which  these  pests  attach  themselves  by  a  cord  be¬ 
lieved  to  consist  of  their  excrement. 

U-rop'-sIle,  s.  [Uropsiltjs.]  Any  individual  of 
the  genus  Uropsilus  (q.  v.). 

ff-rop-si-lus,  s.  [Pref.  uro-,  and  Gr.  psilos— 
stripped  of  hair,  bare.]  _  ,  „  , 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Mygalid®,  closely  allied  to  the 
Shrews.  [Shrew-footed  Uropsile.] 
iir-o-pyg'-I-Al,  «•  [Uropvgium.]  Of,  belonging 
to,  or  connected  with  the  uropygium.  Specifically 
applied  to  a  peculiar  sebaceous  gland  developed  in 
many  birds  in  the  skin  covering  the  coccyx.  It 
secretes  an  oily  fluid,  which  the  bird  spreads  over 


its  feathers  by  the  operation  of  preening.  The 
fluid  passes  out  by  one  or  two  apertures,  commonly 
situated  upon  an  elevation,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  covered  with  feathers. 

tir-6-p$fg  -I-um,  s.  [Gr.  orropygion=the  rump 
of  birds  in  which  the  tail-feathers  are  set  (Arist.) ; 
generally  the  rump  or  tail  of  any  animal. 

Anat.:  The  coccyx  (q.  v.). 

y-ros'-CO-pjf,  s.  [Gr.  owron=urine,  and  skopeo= 
to  see,  to  observe.]  The  judgment  of  diseases  by 
inspection  of  the  urine  of  the  patient.  [Urinal- 

IST.] 

“In  thif  work,  attempts  will  exceed  performances;  it 
being  composed  by  snatches  of  time,  as  medical  vaca¬ 
tions,  and  urosoopy,  would  permit.” — Browne :  Vulgar 
Errors. 

iir'-o-sphen,  s.  [Prefix  uro-,  and  Gr.  sphen—a 
wedge.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Fistulariid®,  from  the  Eocene 
of  Monte  Bolca.  The  cylindrical  body  terminates 
in  a  large  wedge-shaped  fin,  whence  the  generic 
name. 

iir-o-stlc'-te,  subst.  [Pref.  uro-,  and  Gr. stiktos= 
spotted,  dappled.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Trochilid®,  with  two  species, 
from  Ecuador.  Bill  straight  and  longer  than  the 
head ;  nostrils  not  covered  with  plumes ;  wings 
pointed ;  tail  slight,  forked. 

iir-6-Sty  -lg.,  s.  [Pref.  uro-,  and  Greek  stylos=  a 
pillar.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Oxytrichid®,  with  four  species 
from  fresh  water.  They  have  the  general  character 
of  the  family,  but  the  ventral  set®  are  developed  in 
great  abundance. 

fi-rot  -rich  us,  subst.  [Pref.  uro-,  and  Gr.  thrix 
(genit.  trichos) =hair.] 

Zoology  :  A  genus  of  Mygalid®,  intermediate  be¬ 
tween  the  Desmans  and  the  Moles,  and  agreeing 
with  the  Shrews  in  having  only  two  incisors  in  the 
lower  jaw.  Nose  elongated  into  a  snout,  with  nos¬ 
trils  at  tip ;  tail  stodt,  covered  with  long  hairs. 
Two  or  three  species,  from  Japan  and  North  Amer¬ 
ica. 

iir  -ox,  s.  [Aurochs.] 

iir-ox-an'-ic,  adj.  [Eng.  ur(ic) ;  ( all)oxan ,  and 
suffix  -ic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  uric  acid 
and  alloxan. 

uroxanic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CsNiHioOg.  A  dibasic  acid  obtained  by 
boiling  uric  acid  with  strong  potash  lye,  allowing 
the  solution  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  air  for 
several  months,  and  decomposing  the  resulting  salt 
with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallizes 
in  colorless,  transparent  tetrahedrons,  slightly  solu¬ 
ble  in  cold  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol.  On  boiling 
with  water  it  is  decomposed,  carbonic  anhydride 
being  given  off. 

uroxanic-anhydride,  s. 

Chem.:  C5N4H8O5.  Uroxil,  Uroxyl.  A  yellowish 
hygroscopic  substance  obtained  by  heating  urox- 
anic  acid  at  130°,  till  the  weight  of  the  residue 
becomes  constant. 

u-rox -ll,  u-rox’-yl,  s.  [Eng.  urox(anic) ;  -il, 

- yl .]  [Uroxanic-anhydride.] 

U-rox’-In,  s.  [Eng.  urox(anic) ;  -in.]  [Allox¬ 
antin.] 

ur-peth-Ite,  subst.  [After  the  Urpeth  Colliery, 
where  found;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  member  of  the  Paraffin  group  of  hydro¬ 
carbons;  soft,  like  tallow;  specific  gravity,  0’885; 
color,  yellowish-brown.  An  analysis  yielded  John¬ 
son:  Carbon,  85'83;  hydrogen,  14T7=100.  Separated 
from  the  ozocerite  of  the  Urpeth  Colliery  by  its 
ready  solubility  in  cold  ether. 

iir'-ry,  s.  [Cf.  Gael.  uirlach= mold,  dust.]  Asort 
of  blue  or  black  clay,  lying  near  a  vein  of  coal. 
(Prov.) 

“In  the  coal-mines  they  dig  a  blue  or  black  clay,  that 
lies  near  the  coal,  commonly  called  urry,  which  is  an 
unripe  coal,  and  is  very  proper  for  hot  lands,  especially 
pasture  ground.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

Ur  -s$l,  s.  [Lat.=  (l)  a  she  bear,  (2)  a  constella¬ 
tion.] 

Astron. :  The  Bear  ;  the  first  word  in  the  name  of 
two  constellations. 

Ursa  Major,  s. 

Astron. :  The  Great  Bear.  The  most  conspicuous 
of  the  twenty  ancient  northern  constellations,  its 
seven  leading  stars  attracting  notice  all  the  more 
conspicuously  that  there  is  a  certain  absence  of 
visible  heavenly  bodies  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  the 
sky.  The  Semitic  conception  of  the  constellation 
was  that  it  resembled  a  bier  with  mourners  walk¬ 
ing  behind.  [Arcturus,  Benetnasch],  and  it  has 
sometimes  been  called  specifically  Lazarus’  bier, 
the  four  stars  constituting  a  four-sided  figure  being 
the  bier  and  the  other  three,  Mary,  Martha,  and 


Mary  Magdalene,  the  mourners.  It  is  much  like  a 
plow,  and  is  often  called  the  Plow,  the  rectangle 
constituting  its  body,  and  the  three  projecting  stars 
its  handle.  To  other  minds  it  suggests  a  vehicle, 
whence  it  has  been  called  the  Car  of  David,  and 
sometimes  Charles’  Wain,  or  Wagon.  The^  four 
stars  standing  together  are  the  wheels,  and  the 
three  behind  are  the  shaft.  Another  name  is  the 
Dipper.  But  astronomers  cling  to  the  old  classical 
conception  of  a  bear,  of  which  the  four  stars.  Alpha, 
Beta,  Gamma,  Delta,  Urs®  Majoris,  are  the  hind 
quarter,  and  the  three  the  tail.  The  remaining  por- , 
tions  of  the  animal  are  marked  out  by  sundry  small 
stars  of  the  third  and  fourth  magnitude.  The  Bear 
was  supposed  to  require  a  ward  or  keeper.  [Abc- 
tubus.J  The  Arabs  gave  the  seven  conspicuous 


Ursa  Major  and  Ursa  Minor. 
(The  Great  Bear  and  the  Little  Bear.) 


stars  names,  some  of  which  are  still  in  use.  They 
are  called  Alpha  Urs®  Majoris  or  Dubhe;  Beta, 
Merak  ;  Gamma,  Phecda;  Delta,  Megrez ;  Epsilon, 
Alioth ;  Zeta,  Mizar ;  and  Eta,  Alcaid,  or  Benet¬ 
nasch.  The  first  two  are  called  Pointers,  because 
a  line  drawn  from  Beta  through  Alpha  and  con¬ 
tinued  for  about  five  times  as  far  as  the  distance 
between  them  will  reach  the  pole-star.  Ursa  Major 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Draco  and  Camelopar¬ 
dalis,  on  the  south  by  Leo  Minor,  on  the  east  by 
Canes  Venatici,  and  on  the  west  by  Lynx  and  Cam¬ 
elopardalis.  Of  the  seven  stars  six  are  of  the  second 
magnitude,  the  remaining  one  (Delta)  being  at 
present  between  the  third  and  fourth  magnitude. 
Mizar  (Zeta)  is  a  double  star.  Powerful  telescopes 
show  that  the  Great  Bear  is  made  up  of  many 
thousand  other  stars. 

Ursa  Minor,  s. 

Astronomy :  The  Little  Bear ;  one  of  the  twenty 
ancient  northern  constellations,  bounded  by  Draco, 
Camelopardalis,  Cassiopeia  and  Perseus.  Its  con¬ 
tour  is  marked  out  by  seven  stars.  The  curvature 
of  the  tail  is  in  the  contrary  direction  to  that  of 
the  Great  Bear:  and  at  its  tip  is  a  star  of  the 
second  magnitude,  Alpha  Urs®  Minoris,  called 
Polaris,  or  the  Pole  Star  (q.  v.),  midway  between 
Cassiopeia  and  the  Great  Bear.  Next  in  bright¬ 
ness  are  Beta  Urs®  Minoris,  called  by  the  Arabs 
Kokab,  and  Gamma  Urs®  Minoris.  The  two  are 
sometimes  designated  the  Guards  of  the  Pole,  or 
simply  the  Guards.  Kokab  is  of  the  second,  and 
the  other  of  the  third.  The  remaining  stars  are 
smaller. 

ur  -sal,  s.  [Ursus.] 

ZoOl.:  The  Ursine-seal.  ( Annandale .) 

ur-si-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  urs(us);  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  ZoOl. :  Bears  ;  a  family  of  the  Carnivora,  group 
Arctoidea,  or,  in  older  classifications,  Plantigrada 
(q.  v.).  Claws,  five  on  each  foot,  large,  strong,  and 
curved,  non-retractile ;  tongue  smooth  ;  ears  small, 
erect,  and  rounded ;  tail  short;  nose  forming  a  mov¬ 
able  truncated  snout;  ctecum  absent.  Though 
ranged  with  the  Carnivora,  many  of  the  Ursid®  live! 
entirely  or  partially  on  vegetable  diet,  and  theiq 
teeth  are  modified  accordingly.  They  are  widely 
distributed,  but  are  entirely  absent  from  the  AusJ 
tralian  and  Ethiopian  regions,  and  only  one  species) 
Ursus  (or  Tremarctos)  ornatus.  from  the  Andes  of 
Peru  and  Chili.  Wallace  reckons  fifteen  species,1 
which  have  been  grouped  into  as  many  as  five 
genera  (Ursus,  Thalassarctos,  Helarctos,  Melursus 
or  Prochilus,  and  Tremarctos) ;  Mivart  (Proc.  ZoOl. 
Soc.  1885,  p.  395)  makes  two  genera  (Ursus  and 
Melursus) ;  and  Prof.  Flower  (Encyc.  Brit.  ed.  9th, 
art.  Mammalia)  includes  Ailuropus,  an  annectant 
form  connecting  Ursus  with  Ailurus  (q.  v.). 

2.  Palceont. :  The  family  appears  first  in  the  Mio¬ 
cene. 

ur  -si-form,  a.  [Lat.  ursus=a  bear,  and/orma= 
form.]  Having  the  form  or  shape  of  a  bear ;  resem¬ 
bling  a  bear. 

ur-slne,  a.  [Lat.  ursinus,  from  ursus=a  bear.] 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  bear. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  benqh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  f. 
-cia'n,  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious.  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =b?l,  del* 


usage 


ursine-dasyure 
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ursine-dasyure,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Dasyurus  ur  sinus,  the  Native  or  Tasmanian 
Devil.  In  outward  appearance  it  somewhat  resem- 
bl  e  s  a  small 
bear  with  a 
Ion  g  tail ;  t  h  e 
body  is  about 
two  feet  in 
length;  gen¬ 
eral  color,  a 
brown  is  11- 
black,  with  a 
broad  white 
band  across 
the  chest,  and 
another  over 
the  back  close 
to  the  tail.  Ursine-dasyure. 

They  commit 

great  havoc  among  sheep  and  poultry,  and  are  a 
match  for  an  ordinary  dog.  In  confinement  they 
appear  to  be  untamably  savage.  They  are  true 
Marsupials,  and  have  the  jaw  inflected,  but  in 
dental  characters  and  in  general  habits  they  resem¬ 
ble  the  Carnivora.  Found  only  in  Tasmania. 


ursine-howler,  s. 


ZoOl. :  Mycetesursinus,  a  large  monkey  from  South 
America.  The  body  is  about  three  feet  long,  and 
the  tail  slightly  longer ;  color,  rich  reddish-brown, 
ursine-seal,  s.  [Northern  Fur-seal.] 
ur-sl-tax  us,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  ursus ,  and  taxus 
(q.v.).] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Melid®,  allied  to  Mellivora 
(q.  v.),  from  the  Sivalik  Hills.  [Sivalik-strata.] 


iir'-s&n,  s.  [Prob.  from  Lat.  ursus  (q.  v.).] 
ZoOlogy  :  Erythizon  dorsatum,  a  North  American 
species  of  Tree-porcupine.  When  full-grown  it  is 
about  two  feet  long,  covered  with  woolly  nair  mixed 
with  long,  coarse,  dark-brown  hair,  with  white  or 
yellowish  points.  It  is  distributed  almost  univers¬ 
ally  over  the  Eastern  United  States,  and  north 
through  Canada  till  the  limit  of  the  trees  is  reached. 
Called  also  the  Canadian  Porcupine. 


fir  -sone,  s.  [Mod.  Latin  ( Arctostaphylos  uva -) 
urs(i)  ;  -one  (Chem.). ] 

Chem.:  CjoHigO  (V).  A  resinous  body,  obtained 
by  treating  the  leaves  of  the  red  bear-berry  (Arc¬ 
tostaphylos  uva-ursi )  with  „ther  in  a  displacement 
apparatus,  and  purifying  by  crystallization  from 
alcohol.  It  forms  slender,  colorless  needles,  hav¬ 
ing  a  silky  luster,  tasteless,  inodorous,  insoluble 
in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  melts  at  190° 
to  200°,  and  solidifies  again  in  the  crystalline  form 
on  cooling. 

Ur-sq-llne,  a.  &s.  [Named  after  St.  Ursula,  a 
famous  British  virgin  and  martyr,  who  is  said  to 
have  suffered  at  Cologne,  with  11,000  companions, 
in  the  fourth  century.  The  enormous  number  of 
St.  Ursula’s  companions  has  been  since  explained 
as  originating  in  a  mistake  of  the  early  copyists, 
who  found  some  such  entry  as — “  Ursula,  et  xi. 
M.  V.,”  which  (taking  M  for  millia )  they  read  as 
“Ursula  and  11,000  virgins,”  instead  of  “Ursula 
and  eleven  martyr  virgins.”  (Smith:  Christ.  Biog., 
iv.  1071.)] 

Church  History  : 


A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  congregations 
described  under  B. 


“In  the  Milanese  alone  there  were  eighteen  Ursuline 
houses  at  the  death  of  St.  Charles.” — Addis  <&  Arnold: 
Cath.  Diet.,  p.  827. 

B.  As  subst.  (pi.) :  An  order  of  nuns  developed 
from  a  society  founded  by  St.  Angela  Merici  of 
Brescia  (1470-1540)  in  1537,  under  the  invocation  of 
St.  Ursula  (seeetym.).  The  objects  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  were,  nursing  the  sick,  the  education  of  girls, 
and  the  sanctification  of  the  lives  of  the  members  ; 
and  the  foundation  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Paul 
III.  in  1544.  Till  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  vows  were  simple,  but  in  1612  a  bull  was 
obtained  from  Pope  Paul  V.,  making  the  congrega¬ 
tion  a  religious  order,  with  strict  inclosure  and  sol¬ 
emn  vows,  a  fourth — that  of  instructing  the  young 
— being  added  to  the  usual- three.  Since  that  time 
several  distinct  congregations  have  been  formed. 

ur  -sus,  s.  [Lat.=a  bear.] 

1.  ZoOlogy:  The  type-genus  of  Ursidse  (q.  v.), 
with  the  range  *f  the  family.  Dental  formula, 
i.  §,  c.  1,  pm.  i,  m.  1.  Milk  teeth  comparatively 
small,  and  shed  at  an  early  age;  body  heavy;  feet 
broad,  and  completely  plantigrade  ;  the  five  toes  on 
each  foot  all  well  developed,  and  armed  with  long, 
compressed,  slightly-curved,  non-retractile  claws ; 
palms  and  soles  naked  ;  tail  very  short ;  ears  mod¬ 
erate,  erect,  rounded,  hairy;  fur  generally  long, 
soft,  and  shaggy.  Prof.  Flower  groups  the  species 
in  the  following  sections : 

(1)  Thalassarctos.  Head  comparatively  small, 
molar  teeth  small  and  narrow,  soles  more  covered 
with  hair  than  in  the  other  sections.  Ursus  mari- 
timus,  the  Polar  or  White  Bear. 


(2)  Ursus  proper-  U.  arctos,  the  Common  Brown 
Bear  of  Europe  and  Asia,  a  very  variable  species, 
U.  syriacus  (the  Syrian),  and  U.  isabellinus  (the 
Isabelline  Bear),  if  really  distinct  species,  are 
nearly  related;  U.  tibetanus,  iaponicus,  and  ameri- 
canus,  the  Black  Bears  of  tne  Himalayas,  Japan, 
and  North  America;  U.  ornatus,  the  Spectacled 
Dear  of  the  Peruvian  Andes. 

(3)  Helarctos.  Head  short  and  broad,  molars 
comparatively  broad,  tongue  long  and  extensile, 
fur  short  and  smooth.  U.  malayanus,  the  Malay 
or  Sun  Bear. 

2.  Palceont.:  [Bear  (1),s.,  1. 1  (2).] 
tir-tl-cg.,  s.  [Lat.=a  nettle,  a  stinging  nettle; 
uro— to  burn.] 

Botany:  Nettle;  the  typical  genus  of  Urticace® 
(q.v.).  Herbs,  rarely  shrubs,  with  stinging  hairs 
and  a  tenacious  inner  bark.  Leaves  opposite, 
with  stinging  hairs ;  calyx  four-partite  ;  males  with 
four  stamens,  and  the  rudiments  of  an  ovary; 
females  with  a  subsessile,  penicillate  stigma ;  fruit 
an  achene.  Known  species  thirty-seven,  from  tem¬ 
perate  and  tropical  climes.  Urtica  urentissima , 
called  in  Timor  the  Daoun  Setan  (the  Devil’s  Leaf) 
is  said  by  the  natives  to  produce  effects  continuing 
about  a  year,  or  even  to  cause  death.  U.(-Laportea) 
crenulata,  an  Indian  species,  is  also  formidable. 
[Laportea.]  U.  stimulans  of  Java  is  less  violent. 
The  fibers  of  U.  tenacissima,  called  in  Sumatra, 
Caloose,  can  be  manufactured  into  very  tough  cord¬ 
age;  those  of  U.  cannabina  may  be  similarly 
employed.  The  tubers  of  U.  tuberosa  are  eaten  raw, 
boiled,  or  roasted  by  the  natives  of  India.  U. 
simensis,  the  Sama  of  Abyssinia,  though  acrid,  is 
eaten  in  that  country.  The  leaves  and  the  seeds  of 
U.  membranacea,  an  Egyptian  plant,  are  considered 
emmenagogue  and  aphrodisiac.  Flogging  with 
nettles  was  formerly  practiced  for  arthritis  and 
paralysis.  The  old  U.  heterophylla,  the  Neilgherry 
Nettle,  is  now  Girardinia  heterophylla.  [Girar- 
dinia.] 

fir-tl-ca'-$e-8e,  *&r-ti§'-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
urtic(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece,  -ece.] 

Bot. :  Nettleworts  ;  an  order  of  Diclinous  Exogens, 
typical  of  the  alliance  Urticales.  Trees,  shrubs,  or 
herbs,  never  milky.  Leaves  alternate,  usually 
covered  with  asperities  or  stinging  hairs;  stipules 
membranous,  often  deciduous  ;  flowers  small,  green, 
unisexual,  scattered,  clustered,  in  catkins  or  in  close 
heads ;  calyx  membranous,  persistent — in  the  males 
it  is  four  or  five-parted,  witii  four  or  five  stamens 
inserted  into  its  base  opposite  to  its  lobes ;  females 
with  a  tubular,  four  to  five-cleft  calyx,  three  to  five 
staminodes,  the  style  simple  or  wanting,  the  stigma 
simple,  fringed,  the  ovary  superior,  sessile,  one- 
celled,  with  a  single  erect  ovule  ;  the  fruit  a  simple 
indehiscent  nut  surrounded  by  the  calyx.  Nettle- 
worts  are  widely  distributed  over  the  world,  flour¬ 
ishing  both  in  hot  and  in  cold  countries,  and  often 
following  the  footsteps  of  man.  Known  genera, 
twenty-three;  species,  300  or  more.  (Lindley.)  Gen¬ 
era,  forty-three  ;  species,  500.  ( Sir  Joseph  Hooker. ) 

fir-tl-ca'-ge-ous  (or  ceous  as  shus),  a.  [Urti- 
cacea:.]  Having  the  character  of  a  nettle ;  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Urticace®. 
ilr-ti-cal,  a.  [Urticales.] 

Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  genus  Urtica  or  to 
the  order  Urticace®.  (Lindley.) 

tir-tl-ca'-le§,  s.  pi.  [Masc.  or  fem.  pi.  of  Mod. 
Lat.  urticalis .]  [Urtica.] 

Bot.:  The  Urtical  Alliance  ;  Lindley’s  nineteenth 
alliance  of  Exogenous  plants.  Diclinous  Exogens, 
with  scattered  monochlamydeous  flowers,  single 
superior  carpels,  and  a  large  embryo  lying  in  a  small 
quantity  of  albumen.  Orders :  Stilaginace®,  Urti¬ 
cace®,  Ceratophyllace®,  Cannabinace®,  Morace®, 
Artocarpace®,  and  Platanace®. 

ffr-ti-car  -I-a,s.  [Fem.  of  Mod.  Lat.  urticarius 
=stinging  like  a  nettle,  from  Lat.  urtica  (q.  v.).l 
Pathol.:  Nettle-rash;  anon-contagious  eruption 
on  the  skin,  producing  prominent  patches  or  wheals, 
accompanied  by  great  heat  and  itching.  It  may  be 
acute  or  chronic,  continuing  for  months  or  even  for 
years.  It  is  often  caused  by  derangement  of  the 
digestive  organs,  by  over  fatigue,  or  by  mental  anxi¬ 
ety.  Steel,  cold  or  tepid  baths,  and  a  simple  diet 
will  often  do  it  good. 

ur-ti-cate,  v.  i.  or  t.  [Urtica.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  act  so  as  to  annoy  or  irritate. 

“  He  not  only  urticates,  he  hurts.” — O.  A.  Sala:  America 
Revisited,  i.  271. 

B.  Trans. :  To  annoy,  to  irritate. 

“  While  he  urticates  you,  he  utters  a  low  crooning  mur¬ 
mur.” — G.  A.  Sala:  America  Revisited,  i.  270. 

ur'-tl-cat-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  adject.  [Urticate.] 
Stinging  like  a  nettle  ;  pertaining  to  urtication. 
urticating-cells,  s.  pi.  Thread-cells.  [Cnid^:.] 
ur-ti-ca’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  urtica=&  nettle.]  The 
stinging  of  nettles,  or  a  similar  stinging ;  the  whip¬ 
ping  of  a  benumbed  or  paralytic  limb  with  nettles 
to  restore  its  feeling. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  sunidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there; 

orP  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try, 


fl-rfl'-bfl,  s.  [Native  name.] 

Ornithology :  Cathartes  iota  (or  atrata),  from  the 
Southern  States  of  the  Union  and  Central  South 
America.  It  is  often  confounded  with  the  Turkey- 
buzzard  (q.v.),  from  which,  however,  it  may  be 
readily  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  the  ring  of 
feathers  round  the  throat.  General  color  black ; 
head  and  naked  part  of  neck  bluish-black  with 
warts  and  a  few  hair-like  feathers.  Called  also 
Black  Vulture  and  Zopilote. 
iir-us,  s.  [Lat.  See  def.] 

ZoOl.  &  Palceont. :  A  kind  of  ox,  the  Bos  urus  of 
C®sar  (De  Bello  Gallico,  vi.  28),  now  called  Bos 
primigenius.  It  differs  from  the  Aurochs  (q.  v.)  in 
its  larger  size,  the  double  curvature  of  its  horns, 
&c.  It  existed  from  the  Pleistocene  almost  to  his¬ 
toric  times,  always  diminishing  in  size,  and  Prof. 
Boyd  Dawkins  thinks  it  may  not  be  specifically  dis¬ 
tinct  from  Bos  taurus.  (Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc., 
xxiii.  392-401.)  [Bos,  Ox,  Keem.] 

“It  proves  that  the  urus  was  living  in  Britain  as  late  as 
the  Bronze  Age.” — Dawkins:  Early  Man  in  Britain,  ch.  x. 

fl-rfl  -shi,  s.  [See  def.]  The  Japanese  name  of 
the  varnish  or  lacquer  tree,  Rhus  vernix,  or  verni- 
cifera. 

iir'-us-Ite,  s.  [After  the  Urus  plateau,  Tsche- 
leken  Island,  Caspian  Sea;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  hydrated  sulphate  of  soda  and  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  probably  related  to  sideronatrite 
(q.  v.),  but  needing  further  examination. 

Qr'-VUi  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  native  name.] 

ZoOl. :  Crab-Mungoos ;  a  sub-genus  of  Herpestes, 
with  one  species,  Urva  cancrivora,  from  India.  It 
is  nearly  three  feet  in  length,  of  which  the  tail  occu¬ 
pies  about  a  third.  A  narrow  stripe  of  white  hairs 
runs  from  the  shoulders,  contrasting  very  decidedly 
with  the  grayish-brown  tint  of  the  fur ;  there  are 
some  very  faintly  marked  darker  bars  on  the  body, 
and  the  tail  is  marked  with  three  or  four  faint 
transverse  bars  ;  feet  and  legs  of, 
uniform  dark  tint.  Its  habits 
are  aquatic,  and  it  feeds  on  frogs 
and  crabs. 

ur  -v?,nt,  iir  -ved,  a.  [Etym. 
doubtful.] 

Heraldry:  Turned  or  bowed 
upward. 

ur-voel'-gy-lte  (e  long),su6st. 

[After  Urvblgy,  the  Hungarian 
name  for  Herrengrund,  where 
found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).]  Urvant. 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in 
semi-spherical  aggregations  of  thin  hexahedral 
plates,  associated  with  malachite  and  other  min¬ 
erals  in  a  conglomerate.  Hardness,  2‘5 ;  specific 
gravity,  3-132 ;  luster,  vitreous  to  pearly ;  color, 
shades  of  emerald  to  bluish  green.  Composition : 
A  hydrated  sulphate  of  copper  and  lime,  but,  as 
Dana  suggests,  it  “needs  further  examination  on 
the  chemical  side.”  More  frequently  known  under 
the  name  of  Herrengrundite. 

ffr-zel'-lg,,  s.  [West  African  native  name  of  the 
plant.] 

Bot.  <&  Comm. :  Roccella  fusiformis,  a  dye-lichen 
exported  from  Western  Africa. 

us,  *OUS,  *OWS,  pron.  [A.  S.  us  (dat.),  us,  usic, 
ussic  (accus.  pi.);  cogn.  with  Dut.  ons;  Icel.  oss 
(accus.  &  dat.) ;  Sw.  oss;  Dan.  os;  Ger.  uns;  Goth. 
uns,  unsis .]  The  plural  of  the  first  personal  pro¬ 
noun.  Used — 

(1)  As  the  accusative,  or  direct  object,  of  we. 

“Lead  us  not  into  temptation.” — Matt.  vi.  13. 

(2)  As  the  dative,  or  indirect  object,  of  we. 

“  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.” — Matt.  vi.  11. 

u§  -3,-ble,  *u§e'-3,-ble,  a.  [Eng.  us(e) ;  - able .J 
Able  to  be  used ;  fit  to  be  used. 

“If  it  be  neither  useable  nor  beneficial,  it  will  soon 
have  ending.” — Time’s  Storehouse,  p.  766. 

u§  -age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  The  mode  or  manner  of  using  or  treating;  treat¬ 
ment;  an  act  or  series  of  actions  performed  by  one 
person  toward  another. 

“  This  most  cruel  usage  of  your  queen.” 

Shakesp. :  Winter’s  Tale,  ii.  3. 

2.  Custom;  practice  or  use  long  continued;  cus¬ 
tomary  way  of  acting. 

“  Stokesley  of  London  .  .  .  was  very  earnest  with  him 
for  the  usages  of  the  church.”— Strype:  Eccles.  Mem.  (an. 
1538). 

3.  Established  or  customary  mode  of  employing 
some  particular  word ;  current  use  or  locution. 

“A  certain  community,  at  a  certain  time,  used  such 
and  such  a  sign  thus  and  so;  and  hence,  by  this  and  that 
succession  of  partly  traceable  historical  changes,  our  own 
usage  has  come  to  be  what  it  is.”—  Whitney:  Life  and 
Growth  of  Language,  ch.  viii. 

*4.  Manners,  behavior. 

pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


usager 
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ushership 


IF  Usage  is  what  one  has  been  long  used  to  do ; 
custom  is  what  one  generally  does;  prescription  is 
what  one  is  prescribed  to  do.  The  usage  acquires 
force  and  sanction  by  dint  of  time;  the  custom 
acquires  sanction  by  the  frequency  of  its  being 
done  or  the  numbers  doing  it ;  the  prescription 
acquires  force  by  the  authority  which  prescribes  it. 
Customs  vary  in  every  age,  usage  and  prescription 
supply  the  place  of  written  law. 

*u§  -ag-er  (ag  as  ig),  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  One  who  has  the  use  of  anything  in  trust  for 
mother.  ( Daniel :  Civil  Wars,  iii.) 

2.  A  Nonjuror  (q.  v.).  [Nonjuror’s-usages.] 

u§-an9e,s.  [Fr.] 

*1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Use,  usage,  employment,  treatment. 

“This  discriminative  usance  or  sanctification  of  things 
sacred.’’ — Mede:  Diatribe,  p.  60. 

2.  Custom,  usage,  practice. 

“It  was  that  tyme  suche  usance.” — Gower:  C.  A.,  vi. 

3.  Usury ;  interest  paid  for  the  loan  of  money. 

“He  lends  out  money  gratis,  and  brings  down 
The  rate  of  usance.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

II.  Comm. :  The  time  allowed  by  usage  and  cus¬ 
tom  for  the  payment  of  a  bill  of  exchange.  The 
length  of  usance  varies  greatly  in  different  coun¬ 
tries ;  long  usance  is  felt  to  be  very  objectionable, 
and  merchants  are  making  efforts  to  reduce  usance 
within  narrower  limits.  ( Bithell .) 

*u§'-§,nt,  a.  [O.  Fr.]  Using,  accustomed,  used. 

iis  -beg,  us'-beck,  s.  [See  def.l  A  member  of  a 
Turkish  or  Tartar  tribe  scattered  over  Turkestan 
in  Central  Asia. 

use,  *US,  s.  [Fr.  ws=use,  usage,  from  Lat.  usum, 
accus.  of  imis=use,  from  usus,  pa.  par.  of  utor=to 
use.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  using  or  employing  anything  for  any 
purpose  ;  the  state  of  being  used  or  employed ;  em¬ 
ployment  in  or  conversion  to  a  purpose,  especially 
to  a  profitable  purpose  ;  application. 

“I  know  not  what  use  to  put  her  to.” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 

2.  The  quality  which  makes  a  thing  useful  or 
proper  for  a  purpose ;  usefulness,  utility,  service, 
convenience,  advantage,  profit. 

“  God  made  two  great  lights,  great  for  their  use 
To  man.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  346. 

3.  Present  possession  ;  usufruct.  [II.  3.] 

“He  will  let  me  have  the  other  half  in  use, 

To  render  it,  ujjon  his  death,  unto  the  gentleman.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

4.  Occasion  or  need  for  employing;  necessity,  exi¬ 
gency,  need. 

“Here  is  no  use  for  gold.” — Shakesp.:  Timon,  iv.  3. 

5.  Continued  or  repeated  practice  or  employ¬ 
ment  ;  usage,  custom,  practice,  wont ;  habitual  exer¬ 
cise. 

“  It  hath  not  been  my  use  to  pray. 

Coleridge:  Pains  of  Sleep. 

*6.  Common  occurrence ;  ordinary  experience. 

“O  Caesar  !  these  things  are  beyond  all  use, 

And  I  do  fear  them.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  2. 

*7.  (PI.) :  Manners,  customs,  ways. 

“  How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 
Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world.” 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

*8.  Interest  for  money ;  usury. 

“The  Jews  were  forbidden  to  take  ms e  one  of  another, 
but  they  were  not  forbidden  to  take  it  of  other  nations.” 
— Selden:  Table-Talk;  Usury. 

*9.  The  practical  application  of  doctrines  ;  a  term 
particularly  affected  by  the  Puritans,  and  conse¬ 
quently  ridiculed  by  the  dramatists. 

“He  hath  begun  three  draughts  of  sack  in  doctrines 
And  four  in  uses.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Magnetic  Lady,  iii.  1. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Eccles.  and  Anglican  and  Romish  Church  His¬ 
tory  :  The  different  customs  which  prevailed  in  dif¬ 
ferent  dioceses  as  to  ritual,  especially  in  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  mass.  In  former  times  bishops  had  the  power 
of  making  changes  in  the  liturgy,  and  hese  customs 
or  uses  in  time  took  the  name  of  the  diocese  where 
each  prevailed.  [Sarum-use.]  At  the  present  day, 
in  Rituali=tic  churches,  where  the  seasons  are 
marked  oy  the  use  of  different  colors,  some  follow 
the  Roman,  others  the  Sarum  use. 

“And  whereas  heretofore  there  hath  been  great  divers¬ 
ity  in  saying  and  singing  in  churches  within  this  Realm, 
Borne  following  Salisbury  use,  some  Hereford  use,  and 
some  the  use  of  Bangor,  some  of  York,  some  of  Lincoln  ; 
now  henceforth  all  the  whole  Realm  shall  have  but  one 
use.” — Book  of  Common  Prayer.  (Pref. :  Concerning  the 
Service  of  the  Church.) 


2.  Forg. :  A  slab  of  iron  welded  to  the  side  of  a 
bar  near  the  end,  to  be  drawn  down  by  the  hammer 
in  prolongation  of  the  length  of  the  bar.  One  mode 
of  building  up  heavy  shafts  for  paddle-wheels,  &c. 

3.  Law:  The  benefit  or  profit  of  lands  and  tene¬ 
ments  that  are  in  the  possession  of  another,  who 
simply  holds  them  for  a  beneficiary.  He  to  whose 
use  or  benefit  the  trust  is  intended  enjoys  the  prof¬ 
its,  and  is  called  the  cestui  que  use.  The  term  trust 
is  now  commonly  used  to  denote  the  kind  of  estate 
formerly  signified  by  use.  [Trust,  s.,  II.]  Uses 
apply  only  to  land  of  inheritance ;  no  use  can  sub¬ 
sist  of  leasehold. 

IF  (1)  Contingent  use :  [Contingent.] 

(2)  Executed  use :  [Executed.] 

(3)  Future  use:  The  same  as  Contingent  Use 

(q.  V.). 

(4)  Resulting  use:  [Resulting.] 

(5)  Secondary,  or  Shifting  use:  That  use  which, 
though  executed,  may  change  from  one  to  another 
by  circumstances. 

(6)  Springing  use :  The  same  as  Contingent  Use 
(q.  v.). 

(7)  Use  and,  occupation :  The  form  of  words  usual 
in  pleadings  in  an  action  for  rent  against  a  person 
who  has  held  and  enjoyed  lands  not  under  a  written 
deed. 

*(8)  Useandwont:  Common  or  customary  practice 
( Tennyson :  In  Memoriam ,  xxix.  11.) 

*(9)  In  use: 

(а)  In  employment;  being  employed;  as,  The 
book  is  in  use. 

(б)  In  customary  practice,  observance,  or  em¬ 
ployment;  as,  Such  rites  are  still  in  use. 

(10)  To  have  no  use  for :  Not  to  need;  not  to  be 
able  to  make  profitable  or  advantageous  use  of. 

(11)  To  make  use  of:  To  employ  profitably  or  to  a 
good  purpose. 

‘‘  Make  use  of  time.” — Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  129. 

u§e,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  user,  from  Low  Lat.  uso,  from 
Lat.  usrts=use  (q.  v.).j 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  employ  or  make  use  of. 

(1)  To  employ  with  the  hands  ;  to  handle,  hold,  or 
move  for  some  purpose;  to  avail  one’s  self  of;  to 
act  with  or  by  means  of. 

“They  could,  use  both  the  right  hand  and  the  left  in 
hurling  stones.” — 1  Chron.  xii.  2. 

(2)  To  expend,  consume,  utilize,  or  exhaust  by 
employment;  to  employ;  as,  to  use  water  for  irri¬ 
gation. 

(3)  To  practice  customarily ;  to  make  a  practice 
of. 

“  Use  hospitality  one  to  another.” — 1  Peter  iv.  9. 

(4)  To  practice  or  employ  in  a  general  way  ;  to  do, 
exercise,  &c. 

“  Use  careful  watch.” — Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  V.  3. 

2.  To  act  or  behave  to ;  to  treat. 

“HowTarquin  must  be  used.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,195. 

3.  To  have,  possess,  occupy,  or  enjoy  for  a  time. 

“  Having  great  and  instant  occasion  to  use  fifty  talents.” 
— Shakesp. :  Timon,  iii.  1. 

4.  To  accustom,  to  habituate,  to  inure  ;  to  render 
familiar  by  practice  or  use.  (Most  commonly  in 
the  pa.  par.) 

“He  that  intends  to  gain  th’  Olympick  prize, 

Must  use  himself  to  hunger,  heat,  and  cold.” 

Roscommon. 

*5.  To  behave,  to  comport,  to  demean.  (Used 
reflexively.) 

“  Forgive  me,  if  I  have  used  myself  unmannerly.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  1. 

6.  To  frequent;  to  visit  often  or  habitually. 
( Colloq .) 

“He  finds  this  place  in  the  tavern  which  he  uses .” — 
Referee,  April  17,  1887. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  deal,  to  dispose. 

“I  .  .  .  brought  him  hither. 

To  use  as  you  think  needful  of  the  man.” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  v.  1. 

2.  To  be  accustomed ;  to  practice  customarily ;  to 
be  in  the  habit.  (Generally  in  the  past  tense.) 

“  Where  Adon  used  to  cool  his  spleen.” 

Shakesp.:  Passionate  Pilgrim,  76. 

3.  To  be  wont ;  to  be  customarily. 

“Fears  use  to  be  represented  in  such  an  imaginary 
fashion,  as  they  rather  dazzle  men’s  eyes  than  open 
them.” — Bacon. 

*4.  To  be  accustomed  to  go  ;  to  frequent. 

“Ye  valleys  low,  where  the  mild  whispers  use 
Of  shades.”  Milton:  Lycidas,  136. 

IF  To  use  up : 

1.  To  consume  entirely  by  using;  to  use  the  whole 
of ;  as,  It  used  up  all  my  money. 

2.  To  exhaust,  as  the  strength  or  powers  of ;  to 
wear  out. 


b6il,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  §bin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-clan,  -tian  =  sha.n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


u§e'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  use,  v. ;  -able.]  Capable  of 
being  used ;  fit  to  be  used. 

“Rendering  the  cut  harness  useable." — Field,  Sept.  11, 
1886. 

use'-ful,  a.  [English  use ;  ful(l).]  Full  of  use, 
advantage,  or  profit ;  valuable  for  use ;  profitable 
to  any  end ;  conducive  or  helpful  to  any  purpose ; 
producing  or  having  power  to  produce  good  ;  bene¬ 
ficial,  profitable,  advantageous. 

“Sunderland  was  able;  he  was  useful;  he  was  unprin¬ 
cipled  indeed.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxii. 

use-f  ul-ly,adu.  [Eng. useful:  -ly.]  Inauseful 
manner ;  profitably,  beneficially,  advantageously. 

“Without  it  [industry]  we  cannot  in  any  state  act 
decently  or  usefully.” — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  19. 

use'-f ul-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  useful-,  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  useful,  profitable,  or  bene¬ 
ficial  ;  conduciveness  to  any  end  or  purpose. 

“The  magnificence  of  Rome,  under  the  emperors,  was 
rather  for  ostentation  than  any  real  usefulness.” — Addison. 

use'-less,  a.  [Eng.  use;  -Zess.]  Having  no  use; 
not  useful,  profitable,  or  advantageous  ;  serving  no 
useful  end  or  purpose ;  answering  no  valuable  pur¬ 
pose  ;  not  advancing  the  end  proposed. 

“  Useless  are  all  words, 

Till  you  have  writ  performance  with  your  swords.” 

Beaum.  ch  Flet.:  Love’s  Cure,  i.  L 

use'-less-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  useless;  -ly.]  In  a  use¬ 
less  manner;  without  profit  or  advantage;  to  no 
purpose ;  unprofitably. 

“  To  be  so  idle  and  uselessly  employed.” — Locke:  On 
Human  Understanding,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

use-less-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  useless;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  useless ;  inutility,  unser¬ 
viceableness. 

“The  concluding  book  .  .  .  is  accused  of  obscurity, 

and  consequently  of  uselessness.” — Seeker:  Sermons,  vol. 
vi.,  ser.  31. 

u§  -er,  s.  [Eng.  us(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  uses,  employs,  or  treats; 
one  who  makes  use. 

“  They  may  chance  to  prove  the  bane  of  the  bold  userot 
them.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  11. 

2.  Law :  Right  of  user.  [TF-] 

IF  Right  of  user: 

“An  open  space  in  which  the  public  has  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  right  of  user  for  purposes  of  public  meeting.” — 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

ush-er,  *usch-ere,  *ussh-er,  s.  [O.  Fr.  ussier, 

uissier,  huissier ;  Fr.  huissier,  from  Lat.  ostiarium, 
accus.  of  ostiarius= a  doorkeeper,  from  ostium= a 
door,  an  entrance,  from  os=a  mouth.] 

1.  A  doorkeeper  ;  an  officer  or  servant  who  has  the 
charge  or  care  of  the  door  of  a  court,  hall,  chamber, 
or  the  like. 

“  That  dore  can  none  usher  shette, 

In  which  he  list  to  take  entre.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  i.  231. 

2.  An  officer  whose  business  it  is  to  introduce 
strangers,  or  to  walk  before  a  person  of  rank. 

3.  An  under  teacher  or  assistant  to  a  school-mas¬ 
ter  or  principal  teacher.  (Eng.) 

IF  In  some  of  the  old  English  foundation  schools 
one  of  the  assistant  masters  is  still  styled  the 
usher. 

IF  (1)  Gentleman  Usher:  [Gentleman -usher.] 

(2)  Usher  (or  Gentleman  Usher)  of  the  Black  Rod: 
[Black-rod]. 

(3)  Usher  of  the  Green  Rod:  An  officer  of  the 
British  Order  of.  the  Thistle,  who  attends  on  the 
sovereign  and  knights  assembled  in  chapter.  There 
are  also  ushers  doing  similar  duties  in  the  Orders 
of  the  Bath,  St.  Patrick,  &c. 

ush'-er,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Usher,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  act  as  an  usher  to;  to  attend  on,  as 
an  usher ;  to  introduce  ;  hence,  fig.,  to  introduce  as 
a  forerunner  or  harbinger.  (Followed  by  in,  forth, 
&c.) 

“  Ushering  forth  the  day  to  light  the  muse  along.” 

Drayton:  Polyolbinn,  s.  3. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  go  before  or  in  advance ;  to  pre¬ 
cede. 

“So  she  follow,  not  usher  to  her  lady’s  pleasure.” — Ben 
Jonson;  Silent  Woman,  iv.  1. 

*ush.'-er-g,n9e,  s.  [Eng.  usher,  s. ;  -ance.]  In¬ 
troduction. 

“  The  accidental  publication  .  .  .  gave  usherance  to 
its  companion.” — Lord  Shaftesbury:  Characteristics,  vol. 
iii. 

*tish'-er-d6in,  subst.  [Eng.  usher,  s. ;  -dom.]  The 
functions  or  powers  of  ushers  ;  ushers  collectively. 

ush-er-Tess,  a.  [Eng.  usher,  s. ;  -Zess.]  Desti¬ 
tute  of  an  usher. 

ush'-er-shlp,  s.  [English  usher,  s. ;  -ship.]  The 
office  or  post  of  an  usher. 

“His  years  of  ushership  had  been  the  most  wretched  of 
his  life.” — London  Daily  News. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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us'-ky,  s.  [See  def.]  A  contraction  of  Usque¬ 
baugh  (q.  v.). 

us  -ne-g,,  s.  [Arab.  achneh=a.  lichen.] 

Botany:  The  typical  genus  of  Usneidee  (q.  v.). 
Thalius  round,  branched,  and  generally  pendulous, 
with  a  central  thread  ;  apothecia  terminal,  orbicu¬ 
lar,  and  peltate,  of  the  substance  and  color  of  the 
thalius.  The  species  are  bright  green  while  they 
are  in  moist  places,  but  become  brownish-black 
when  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Usneapli- 
cata  can  be  used  for  a  dye. 

us-ne  -1-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  usne(a) ;  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Hymenothalameee.  Disc  from 
the  first  open,  thalius  generally  vertical  and 
shrubby,  hypothallus  none. 

us’-nlc,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  usn(ea) ;  Eng.  suff.  -ic.] 
(See  compound.) 
usnic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CisHisCb.  Usnin.  Found  in  all  members 
of  the  genus  Usnea,  and  in  many  other  lichens,  and 
obtained  from  them  by  treatment  with  warm  lime- 
water.  It  crystallizes  in  yellow  leaves  or  prisms, 
insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  melts  at  202°.  It  dissolves  in  the  alka¬ 
lies,  but  the  solutions  soon  take  up  oxygen  from 
the  air,  and  become  brown. 

us-nln,  s.  [Mod.  Lat .usn(ea);  Eng.  suff. -in.] 
[Usnic-acid.] 

us  -que-baugh  (gh silent), *usquebeatha,  subst. 
Irish  &  Gael.  uisgebeatha=usqxieba.xigk ,  whisky, 
it.= water  of  life  (cf.  Lat.  aqua  vitae.;  Fr.  eau  de 
vie),  from  w?s<;e=water,  whisky  (q.  v.),and  beatha 
(cogn.  with  Gr.  bios,  and  Lat.  wfa)=life.] 

1.  Whisky. 

“Usquebaugh  to  our  feast  in  pails  was  brought  up.” 

Swift:  Description  of  Irish  Feast. 

2.  A  strong  compound  cordial  made  of  brandy  or 
other  spirits,  raisins,  cinnamon,  cloves,  and  other 
ingredients. 

“Pewter  basins  of  usquebaugh  and  brandy  blazed  all 
night  in  the  tents.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

*us-self,  *us-silf,  pron.  [English  us,  and  self.'] 
Ourselves. 

“If  we  demyden  wiseli  ussilf,  we  sohulen  not  be 
denied.” — Wyoliffe:  1  Corinthians  xi.  81. 

us-tll-fi-gln-e-I,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ustilag{o), 
genit.  ustilagin{is);  Lat.  masc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ei.j 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Fungals,  order  or  sub-order  Puc- 
cinsei.  The  species  grow  in  the  interior  of  the 
ovaries,  anthers,  and  other  organs  of  flowering 
plants,  producing  deformity,  absorption  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  tissue  and  its  replacement  by  the  pulveru¬ 
lent  spores  of  the  Fungals,  constituting  a  dark- 
colored  and  fetid  powder.  The  protospores  are 
produced  from  very  delicate  branching  tissue,  or 
from  closely  packed  cells. 

us-ti-la'-go,  s.  [Latin=an  unidentified  plant, 
called  also  carduus  sylvaticus.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Ustilaginei  {Berkeley) , 
a  genus  of  Cseomacei  {Bindley).  The  spores  are 
simple,  with  a  simple  coat.  It  contains  the  various 
kinds  of  smut  so  destructive  to  corn,  to  reed-beds, 
&c.  [Smut,  II.  1.] 

*ust'-ion  (i  as  y),s.  [Latin  ustio,  from  ustum, 
sup.  of  uro=  to  burn.]  The  act  of  burning;  the 
state  of  being  burned. 

*us-tor'-I-Ous,  a.  [Ustion.]  Having  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  burning. 

“The  power  of  a  burning  glass  is  by  an  ustorious  qual¬ 
ity  in  the  mirror  or  glass.” — Watts. 

us-tu-late,  a.  [Latin  ustulatus,  pa.  par.  of  us- 
tulo=to  burn  a  little,  to  scorch,  dimin.  of  uro=to 
burn.] 

Bot.:  Blackened.  {Paxton.) 
us-tu-la-tion,  s.  [Ustulate.] 

*1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  burning,  scorching,  or  singeing. 

“It  seems  to  lie  in  a  kind  of  sindging  and  ustulation.” 
Petty,  in  Sprat’s  Hist.  Royal  Society,  p.  297. 

2.  Ardent  lustful  passion  ;  concupiscence. 

“They  chose  ustulation  before  marriage.” — Bp.  Taylor: 

Of  Repentance,  ch.  v.,  §  3. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Metall.:  The  operation  of  expelling  one  sub¬ 
stance  from  another  by  heat,  as  sulphur  and  arsenic 
from  ores,  in  a  muffle. 

2.  Pharmacy : 

(1)  The  roasting  or  drying  of  moist  substances  so 
as  to  prepare  them  for  pulverization. 

(2)  The  burning  of  wine. 

u’-§fi-al  (§aszh),  *u-su-all,  a.  [Lat.  usualis, 
tTom  usus—nse ;  Fr.  usuel.\  In  common  use;  such 
as  occurs  commonly  in  ordinary  practice,  or  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events;  customary,  habitual, 
ordinary,  frequent. 


usual-terms,  s.pl. 

Law:  An  expression  in  common-law  practice 
which  means  pleading  issuably,  rejoining  gratis, 
and  taking  short  notice  of  trial.  (  Wharton.) 

u  -§U-al-l?  (§  as  zh),  adv.  [English  usual;  - ly .] 
According  to  the  usual  or  common  course ;  com¬ 
monly,  ordinarily,  customarily. 

“  Usually  when  they  were  nearest  to  them,  they  did  most 
pluck  up  their  spirits.” — Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress, 
pt.  ii. 

u -§fi-fil-ness  (§  as  zh),  s.  [Eng.  usual;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  usual ;  commonness, 
frequency. 

“’Tis  only  usualness  or  unusualness  that  makes  the 
distinction.” — Clarke:  Evidences  of  Religion,  prop.  14. 

u§-fi-cap'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  usucaptio,  from  usus— 
use,  and  cap  tio—a  taking;  capio—  to  take.] 

Civil  Law :  The  acquisition  of  the  property  of  a 
thing  by  the  uninterrupted  possession  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  thereof  for  a  certain  term  of  years  prescribed 
by  law.  It  is  equivalent  to  prescription  in  the  com¬ 
mon  law. 

u§'-fi-fruct,  *us-u-fruite,  s.  [Lat.  usufructus, 
from  usus=use ,  and  fructus=  fruit ;  Fr.  usufruit.] 
Law :  The  temporary  use  and  enjoyment  of  lands 
or  tenements,  or  the  right  of  receiving  the  fruits 
and  profits  of  land,  or  other  things,  without  having 
the  right  to  alienate  or  change  the  property. 
u§-fi-fruc  -tfi-fi-ry,  s.  &  a.  [Usufruct.] 

A.  As  subst.:  One  who  has  the  usufruct,  or  use 
and  enjoyment,  of  property  for  a  time  without  hav¬ 
ing  the  title  or  property. 

“The  usufructuary  has  a  temporary,  or  limited  prop¬ 
erty.” — Wollaston:  Relig.  of  Nature,  §  6. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  relating  to  usufruct;  of  the 
ature  of  a  usufruct. 

*u-§fi-rar-i-Ous  (§  as  zh),  a.  [Lat.  usurarius. ] 
Usurious. 

“He  doubts  concerning  all  usurarious  contracts.” — Bp, 
Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

*u  -§fi-rfi-ry  (g  as  zh),  subst.  [Lat.  usurarius.] 
Usurious. 

“  Odious  and  severely  interdicted  usurary  contracts.” — 
Bp.  Hall:  Works,  vii.  373. 

*u  -§fire  (g  as  zh),  subst.  [Fr.  usure,  from  Latin 
usura.)  Usury. 

“Usure  of  gowle.  Usura.” — Prompt.  Parv. 

u  -gu-rer  (g  as  zh),  *u-ser-er,  *u-su-rere,  s. 
[Fr.  usurier,  from  Latin  usurarius,  from  uswra— 
usury  (q.  v.).] 

*1.  One  who  lent  money  at  interest  without  its 
being  implied  that  that  interest  was  exorbitant. 

“On  the  other  side  the  commodities  of  usury  are:  first, 
that  however  usury  in  some  respects  hindereth  merchan¬ 
dizing,  yet  in  some  other  it  advanceth  it;  for  it  is  certain 
that  the  greatest  part  of  trade  is  driven  by  young  mer¬ 
chants  upon  borrowing  at  interest;  so  as,  if  the  usurer 
either  call  in  or  keep  back  his  money,  there  will  ensue 
presently  a  great  stand  of  trade.” — Bacon:  Essays. 

2.  One  who  lends  money  at  exorbitant  interest; 
a  money-lender  who  exacts  exorbitant  or  excessive 
interest  for  his  money. 

“These  thoughts  when  usurer  Alphius,  now  about 
To  turn  mere  farmer,  had  spoke  out.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Praises  of  a  Country  Life. 
*u'-gyr-Ing  (g  as  zh),  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  usure= 
usury.]  Practicing  usury  ;  usurious. 

“  You  should  not  need  to  fear  me,  madam, 

I  do  not  love  the  usuring  Jew  so  well.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Night  Walker,  iv. 
y-giir  -I-OUS  (g  as  zh),  a.  [Eng.  usury ;  -ows.] 

1.  Practicing  usury;  exacting  exorbitant  inter¬ 
est  for  money  lent. 

“I  refer  me  to  your  usurious  cannibals,  or  such  like.” — 
Ben  Jonson:  Every  Man  out  of  His  Humor,  v.  4. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  acquired  by 
usury. 

“Holding  any  increase  of  money  to  be  indefensibly 
usurious.” — Blackstone .  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  30. 

y-gur'-l-ous-ly  (g  as  zh),  adv.  [Eng.  usurious ; 
-ly.]  In  a  usurious  manner. 

fi-§iir-I-ous-ness  (g  as  zh),  s.  [Eng.  usurious; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  usurious. 

y-gurp’,  *u-surpe,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  usurper,  from 
Lat.  usurpo=to  employ,  to  acquire,  to  usurp  ;  prob. 
for  usurapio—  to  seize  to  one’s  own  use:  wsus=use, 
and  rapio—  to  seize.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  seize  and  hold  possession  of,  as  of  some  im¬ 
portant  or  dignified  place,  office,  power,  or  prop¬ 
erty,  by  force  or  without  right ;  to  appropriate  or 
assume  illegally,  falsely,  or  against  right. 

“  Who  thus  usurp 

Dominion  here.” — Cowper :  Homer’s  Odyssey,  ii. 
*2.  To  counterfeit. 


B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  be  in  or  enter  into  a  place  contrary  to  right ; 
to  encroach. 

“Death  may  usurp  on  nature  many  hours.” 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  iii.  2. 

2.  To  be  or  act  as  an  usurper ;  to  commit  illegal 
seizure  or  appropriation. 

*y-gurp  -ynt,  a.  [Fr.]  Usurping. 

“Some  factions  .  .  .  ventured  to  be  extravagant  and 
usurpant.” — Gauden:  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  473. 

u-gur-pa'-tion,  *u-sur-pa-ci-on,  s.  [Fr.  its«r- 
pation,  from  Lat.  usurpationem,  accus.  of  usurpa¬ 
tion  [Usurp.] 

1.  The  act  of  usurping;  the  act  of  seizing  and 
holding  possession  of  some  place,  power,  functions, 
title,  property,  or  thelike,  of  another  without  right ; 
specifically,  the  unlawful  seizing  or  occupation  of 
a  throne. 

"Conquest  may  be  called  a  foreign  usurpation.’’ — 
Locke:  Of  Civil  Government,  ch.  xvii. 

*2.  An  encroachment,  an  intrusion  {in  or  upon)  . 

*3.  Use,  usage. 

*fi-§urp -fi-tor-jf,  a.  [English  usurp;  - atory .] 
Characterized  or  marked  by  usurpation ;  usurp¬ 
ing. 

*u-gilrp'-y-tyre,  subst.  [English  usurp ;  -ature.] 
Usurpation. 

“  God’s  gold  juBt  shining  its  last  where  that  lodges 
Palled  beneath  man’s  usurpature.” 

R.  Browning :  Master  Hugues  of  Saxe-Gotha. 

y-gurp'-er,  s.  [English  usurp;  -erf]  One  who 
usurps  a  throne,  or  other  dignity,  functions,  prop¬ 
erty,  or  an  advantage  to  which  he  is  not  rightfully 
entitled. 

“  The  usurper  would  soon  be  again  out  of  England.” — 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  oh.  xvi. 

y-gurp  -Ing,  a.  [Eng.  usurp ;  - ing .]  Acting  as  an 
usurper  ;  characterized  by  usurpation. 

“  Its  sanctuary  the  while  the  usurping  Moslem  pray’d.’* 
Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  163. 

y-g&rp'-Ing-l^,  adv.  [English  usurping;  -ly.] 
In  a  usurping  manner;  after  the  manner  of  a 
usurper  ;  by  usurpation.  {Shakesp. :  King  John,  i.) 

*y-gurp  -ress,  s.  [Eng.  usurper;  -ess.]  female 
usurper. 

“She  is  a  double  usurpresse.” 

Howell:  Dodona’s  Grove,  p.  19. 

u’-sy-r^  (s  as  zh),  *u-su-re,  *u-su-rie,  *u-su- 
rye,  *u-se-rie,  s.  [Fr.  usure=the  occupation  of  a 
thing,  usury,  from  Lat.  usura— use,  usury,  from 
usurus,  fut.  par.  of  utor= to  use.] 

*1.  Any  premium  or  interestpaid,  or  stipulated  to 
be  paid,  for  the  loan  of  money,  without  any  insinu¬ 
ation  that  the  interest  asked  was  exorbitant. 

“  Wherefore  then  gavest  thou  not  my  money  into  the 
bank,  that  at  my  coming  I  might  have  required  mine  own 
with  usury  t  ” — Luke  xix.  23. 

2.  An  excessive  or  exorbitant  interest  or  premium 
paid,  or  stipulated  to  be  paid,  for  the  loan  of  money. 

3.  The  practice  of  lending  money  at  interest ;  the 
practice  of  taking  interest  for  money  lent ;  specific¬ 
ally,  the  practice  of  taking  exorbitant  or  excessive 
interest  for  the  loan  of  money;  the  practice  of  ex¬ 
acting  interest  in  an  exorbitant  way  from  needy  or 
extravagant  borrowers. 

IT  In  the  ancient  world,  interest  was  always  usuri¬ 
ous  as  it  is  in  the  East  at  the  present  day.  The 
Mosaic  Law  prohibited  taking  interest  from  He¬ 
brews  (Exod.  xxii.  25  ;  Levit.  xxv.  35-37  ;  Deut.  xxiii. 
20);  and  Christ’s  words,  “Give  to  him  that  asketh 
thee,”  (Matt.  v.  42)  seem  to  be  of  still  wider  appli¬ 
cation.  The  Fathers  regarded  interest  as  usury, 
and  therefore  as  a  species  of  robbery;  and  this 
opinion  prevailed  in  the  Church  till  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  numbered  Luther  and  Melanchthon 
among  its  defenders.  Calvin  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  theologian  who  propounded  the  modern 
distinction  between  interest  and  usury. 

fit,  s.  [See  def.] 

Music :  The  name  given  to  the  first  or  key  note  in 
the  musical  scale  of  Guido,  from  being  the  first 
word  in  the  Latin  hymn,  “Ut  queant  laxis,"  &c. 
Except  among  the  French,  it  has  been  superseded 
by  do  (q.  v.).  [Gamut.] 

U’-tah  (or  Yu'-ta),  s.  [Named  from  a  tribe  of' 
Am.  Indians.]  One  of  the  States  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
Bounded  W.  by  Nevada,  N.  by  Idaho,  NE.  by  Wyo¬ 
ming,  E.  by  Colorado,  and  S.  by  Arizona.  Area, 
84,190  square  miles.  First  settlement  made  by  the 
Mormons  in  1847  on  the  border  of  Great  Salt  Lake. 
They  established  a  government  and  named  it  the 
State  of  Deseret.  In  1848  the  country  was  ceded  to 
the  United  States  by  Mexico.  September  9,  1850, 
Congress  organized  it  into  a  Territory  under  thf 
name  of  Utah.  The  Federal  assumption  of  author 
ity  met  with  determined  resistance,  and  in  1850 
the  United  States  appointees  to  territorial  office 
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were  driven  from  the  territory.  These  troubles  con¬ 
tinued  with  the  government  until  1858,  the  coun¬ 
try  being  occupied  by  detachments  of  the  United 
States  army.  In  the  early  years  of  the  settlement 
of  the  country  ( 1852)  occurred  the  infamous  Moun¬ 
tain  Meadow  massacre,  on  which  occasion  an 
entire  emigrant  train,  consisting  of  several  hun¬ 
dreds  of  persons,  was  exterminated  by  a  band  of 
Mormons  and  Indians  under  the  leadership  of  John 
D.  Lee  and  others.  For  this  crime,  after  the  res¬ 
toration  of  authority  in  the  Territory,  shortly  after 
the  close  of  the  civil  war,  Lee  was  arraigned,  tried, 
and  convicted,  and  in  1871  was  executed  by 
shooting.  Utah  was  admitted  as  a  btate  of  the 
U.  S.  A.,  January  4,  189tj.  It  is  famed  for  the 
grandeur  of  its  scenery  and  the  health-giving  prop¬ 
erties  of  its  climate.  The  mountains  range  from 
12,000  to  13,700  feet,  the  mean  elevation  being  6,110 
feet.  The  principal  rivers,  Colorado,  Grand  and 
Green.  Besides  the  Great  Salt  Lake  there  are 
numerous  smaller  salt  lakes,  and  a  number  of  fresh 
water  lakes,  the  largest  of  the  latter  being  Utah 
Lake,  which  lies  4,475  feet  above  sea  level.  The 
chief  industries  of  the  State  are  agriculture  and 
mining.  Wheat,  oats,  corn,  barley  and  potatoes  are 
produced  in  abundance.  Fruits  of  the  finest  flavor 
are  abundant.  The  live-stock  interest  is  important. 
The  principal  minerals  are  gold,  lead  and  copper. 
Salt  and  sulphur  are  produced  in  abundance.  Iron 
and  coal  are  mined.  Limestone,  granite,  sandstone 
and  slate  are  quarried.  Climate  mild  and  healthy. 
Spring  opens  in  April ;  cold  weather  begins  late  in 
November.  Principal  cities,  Salt  Lake  City,  the 
capital  and  metropolis ;  Ogden,  important  rail¬ 
road  and  manufacturing  center;  Provo  and 
Logan. 

fi'-tab-ite,  s.  [After  Utah,  where  found;  suff. 
•ite  (Min.).] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  occurring  in  minute  micaceous 
crystals  as  an  incrustation  upon  a  quartzite  in  the 
Eureka  Hill  mines,  Juab  Co.,  Utah.  Crystalliza¬ 
tion,  rhombohedral;  luster,  silky;  color,  brownish- 
yellow.  Composition:  Sulphuric  acid,  28’45  ;  arsenic 
acid,  3T9;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  58*82 ;  water,  9.35= 
99'81,  yielding  formula  As205,3Fe203,3S03-|-4H20. 
u  -tas,  s.  [Utis.] 

14-ten  -sll,  *u-ten-sile,  s.  [Fr.  utensile,  from 
Latin  utensilis—fit  for  use;  utensilia  (neut.  pi.)  = 
Utensils.  For  utentilis,  from  utens ,  pr.  par.  of  utor 
=to  use.]  An  implement,  an  instrument;  more 
articularly,  an  instrument  or  vessel  used  in  the 
itchen,  or  in  domestic  or  farming  work. 

u-ter-Ine,  a.  [Lat.  uterinus=born  of  the  same 
mother,  from  uterus  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  uterus  or  womb. 

2.  Born  of  the  same  mother,  but  by  a  different 
father. 

u-ter-O-,  pref.  [Lat.  uterus— the  womb.] 

Anat.,  Physiol .,  <&c.:  Of,  belonging  to,  or  car¬ 
ried  on  within  the  womb. 

fi-ter-6-ges-ta’-tion,  s.  [Pref .utero-,  and  Eng. 
gestation.] 

Biol. .  The  development  of  the  fecundated  ovum 
within  the  uterus.  [Pregnancy.] 
u'-ter-iis,  s.  [Lat.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  womb. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Anatomy: 

(1)  Compar.:  A  dilation  in  the  walls  of  the 
oviduct  foi  the  preservation  or  development  of  the 
ova.  in  Birds,  although  the  ova  are  developed  ex¬ 
ternally,  the  term  uterus  is  often  applied  to  that 
cavity  where  the  eggs  receive  the  shell.  In  most  of 
the  Viviparous  Fishes,  and  in  the  Viviparous 
Lacertilia  and  Opliidia  the  ova  develop  within 
the  uterine  cavity  without  any  assistance  or  nour¬ 
ishment  from  the  mother.  In  the  Prototheria  (  = 
Ornithodelphia  =  Monotremata)  the  oviducts,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  authorities,  have  no  distinct  uter¬ 
ine  or  Fallopian  portion,  but  open  directly  into  a 
cloacal  chamber.  Gegenbaur,  however,  calls  the 
lower  end  of  each  oviduct  a  uterus.  In  the  Meta- 
theria  (=Didelphia  =  Marsupialia)  each  of  the 
oviducts  is  differentiated  into  uterine  and  Fal¬ 
lopian  tracts,  opening  into  a  long  and  distinct 
vagina.  In  the  Eutheria  (=Monodelphia,  including 
all  other  Mammals)  the  uterus  is  variously  modi¬ 
fied.  In  the  Primates  it  is  normally  single,  though 
instances  of  a  double  uterus  occasionally  occur  ;  it 
is  two-horned  in  the  Ruminantia,  Pachydermata, 
Equid®,  and  Cetacea,  and  is  said  to  be  divided 
when  it  has  only  a  very  short  body,  which  speedily 
divides  externally  and  internally,  and  is  continuous 
with  the  oviducts  (as  in  most  of  the  Carnivora  and 
Edentata,  and  some  of  theRodentia) ;  it  is  actually 
double  in  some  of  the  Edentata  and  in  most  of 
the  Rodentia,  including  the  mouse  and  the  hare, 
each  oviduct  passing  into  an  intestiniform  uterus, 
which  has  two  completely  distinct  openings  lying 
near  to  each  other  within  the  vagina. 


(2)  Human:  A  hollow,  muscular  organ,  with 
very  thick  walls,  situated  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  be¬ 
tween  the  rectum  and  the  bladder.  The  virgin 
uterus  is  about  three  inches  long,  two  broad,  and 
one  inch  thick  at  its  upper  extremity.  The  middle 
Part  is  called  the  body,  the  upper  the  fundus,  and 
the  lower,  opening  into  the  vagina,  the  neck.  Its 
chief  function  is  to  receive  the  ovum  from  the 
Fallopian  tubes,  and  to  retain  and  support  it 
during  the  development  of  the  foetus,  which  it 
expels  by  muscular  contractions  at  parturition. 
During  uterogestation  the  uterus  becomes  greatly 
enlarged  and  undergoes  important  structural 
changes. 

Pathol.:  The  uterus  is  liable  to  many  affections 
and  diseases,  as  tumors,  ulceration,  catarrh,  tenes¬ 
mus,  hremorrhage,  &c. 

uterus  masculinus,  s. 

Compar.  Anat. :  The  prostatic  vesicle.  It  varies 
considerably  in  size  ;  in  man  it  is  small,  in  the  rab¬ 
bit  it  is  of  considerable  extent.  It  is  developed 
from  the  same  portion  of  the  embryo  as  the  female 
uterus.  [Uterus,  II.] 

fit -gard,  s.  [Icel.=out  yard.] 

Scand.  Mythol. :  The  uttermost  borders  of  the 
habitable  world,  where  antiquity  fixed  the  abode  of 
giants  andmonsters;  hell.  (Grimm.  Deut. Mythol., 
ed.  Stallybrass,  i.  245.) 

*u'-tile,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  utilis,  from  ic tor— to 
use.]  Useful,  profitable,  beneficial.  (Levins.) 

u-tll-I-tar'-l-an,  adj.  &  subst.  [Eng.  utilit(y) ; 

•arian.  J 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  utility. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  utilitarianism. 

“  The  author  of  this  essay  has  reason  for  believing  him¬ 
self  to  be  the  first  person  who  brought  the  word  utilitarian 
into  use.  He  did  not  invent  it,  but  adopted  it  from  a 
passing  expression  in  Mr.  Galt’s  ‘Annals  of  the  Parish.’ 
After  using  it  as  a  designation  for  several  years,  he  and 
others  abandoned  it  from  a  growing  dislike  to  anything 
resembling  a  badge  or  watchword  of  sectarian  distinction. 
But,  as  a  name  for  one  single  opinion,  not  a  set  of  opin¬ 
ions — to  denote  the  recognition  of  utility  as  a  standard, 
not  any  particular  way  of  applying  it — the  term  supplies 
a  want  in  the  language,  and  offers  in  many  cases  a  con¬ 
venient  mode  of  avoiding  tiresome  circumlocution.” — 
J.  S.  Mills  Utilitarianism,  ch.  ii.  (Note.) 

B.  As  subst.:  One  who  upholds  the  doctrine  of 
utilitarianism. 

“  Although  Utilitarians  hold  that  good  and  evil, 
right  and  wrong  are  properly  determined  by  acalculation 
of  the  consequences  as  regards  human  happiness,  they  do 
not  all  maintain  that  past  or  existing  systems  of  morals 
have  been  on  ail  points  founded  on  this  principle.” — 
Chambers'  Encyc.  (ed.  1867),  ix.  684. 

u-til-l-tar-I-9n-I§m,  subst.  [Eng.  utilitarian; 
-ism.] 

Ethics:  A  word  coined  by  J.  Stuart  Mill  to  denote 
that  system  which  makes  the  happiness  of  mankind 
the  criterion  of  right.  It  is  thus  more  extensive 
than  Epicureanism,  which  constituted  personal 
happiness  a  criterion  for  the  individual,  leaving  the 
happiness  of  others  out  of  the  question.  The  sys¬ 
tem  owes  its  origin  to  Bentham  (1748-1832),  was 
attacked  by  Macaulay  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
and  is  thus  defined  by  J.  S.  Mill :  “  The  creed  which 
accepts,  as  the  foundation  of  morals,  Utility,  or  the 
Greatest  Happiness  Principle,  holds  that  actions 
are  right  in  proportion  as  they  tend  to  promote 
happiness, wrong  as  they  tend  to  promote  the  reverse 
of  happiness.  By  happiness  is  intended  pleasure, 
and  the  absence  of  pain ;  by  unhappiness,  pain,  and 
the  privation  of  pleasure.  To  give  a  clear  view  of 
the  moral  standard  set  up  by  thetheory  much  more 
requires  to  be  said ;  in  particular  what  things  it  in¬ 
cludes  in  the  ideas  of  pain  or  pleasure ;  and  to  what 
extent  this  is  left  an  open  question.  But  these  sup¬ 
plementary  explanations  do  not  affect  thetheory  of 
life  on  which  this  theory  of  morality  is  grounded— 
namely,  that  pleasure  and  freedom  from  pain  are 
the  only  things  desirable  as  ends;  and  that  all  de¬ 
sirable  things  (which  are  as  numerous  in  the  utili¬ 
tarian  as  in  any  other  scheme  are  desirable  either 
for  the  pleasure  inherent  in  themselves,  or  as 
means  to  the  promotion  of  pleasures  and  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  pain.” 

U-tll’-I-tf,  *u-til-i-te,  *u-til-i-tie,  subst.  [Fr. 

utility,  from  Lat.  utilitatem,  accus.  of  utilitas=nse- 
fulness,  from  wfihs= useful,  from  utor— to  use;Sp. 
utilidad  ;  Ital.  utilita.  ] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  useful ;  useful¬ 
ness  ;  the  quality  of  being  serviceable  or  conducive 
to  some  desirable  end  or  purpose  ;  use,  advantage¬ 
ousness,  serviceableness. 

“  Utility  is  that  quality  in  things  in  virtue  of  which,  they 
afford  satisfaction  and  enjoyment  to  those  who  possess 
them,  or  create  a  desire  in  persons  to  get  possession  of 
them.  Utility  is  the  source  of  value  in  all  valuable  things. 
Anything  that  is  useless  for  any  purpose  whatever,  is 
without  any  value.  Nevertheless,  utility ,  like  value,  is 
not  a  quality  inherent  in  things  themselves,  but  arises 
from  the  fact  that  things  are  desired,  and  only  so  far  as 
tney  are  desired.” — Bithell:  Counting-House  Diet. 


2.  The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number; 
the  fundamental  principle  of  Utilitarianism  (q.  v.), 

“A  perfectly  just  conception  of  Utility  or  Happiness, 
considered  as  the  directive  rule  of  human  conduct.” — J. 
S.  Mill:  Utilitarianism,  ch.  ii. 

fi-til-I-za’-tion,  s.  [Eng.  utiliz(e) ;  -ation.]  The 
act  of  utilizing  or  turning  to  some  useful  account; 
the  state  of  being  utilized. 

u'-tll-Ize,  u'-tll-I§e,  v.  t.  [Fr.  utiliser,  from 
utile= useful.]  [Utile.]  To  turn  to  some  useful 
or  profitable  account ;  to  make  useful  or  profitable ; 
to  save  from  waste  or  loss  by  making  use  of. 

“  In  the  Edinburgh  Review,  for  1809  .  .  .  exception  ia 
taken  to  .  .  ,  utilize." — Fitzedward  Hall. 

Q'-tl  pos-sl-de’-tls,  phr.  [Lat.=as  you  possess.] 

1.  Civil  Law:  An  interdict  as  to  heritage,  ulti¬ 
mately  assimilated  to  the  interdict  utrubi  as  to 
movables  whereby  the  colorable  possession  of  a 
bond  fide  possessor  is  continued  until  the  final  set¬ 
tlement  of  a  contested  right. 

2.  International  Law:  The  basis  or  principle  of 
a  treaty  which  leaves  belligerent  parties  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  what  they  have  acquired  by  their  arms  dur¬ 
ing  the  war. 

*u-tls,  u'-tas,  *ou-tas,  s.  [From  a  Norm.  Fr. 

word  corresponding  to  O.  Fr.  oitaues,  oiteves,  pi.  of 
oitauve= octave  or  eighth  (day),  from  Lat.  octava 
(dies)  —  the  eighth  (day).]  [Octave.] 

1.  The  octave  of  a  legal  term,  saint’s  day,  or  other 
festival;  the  space  of  eight  days  after  it;  also  the 
festival  itself. 

“  To  assemble  the  utas  of  saint  George  at  Westmynster.” 
—Berners :  Froissart ;  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xcii. 

2.  Merriment,  festivity,  jollity,  stir,  bustle 

“Then  here  will  be  old  utis:  it  will  be  an  excellent 

Stratagem.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  4. 

*ut'-la  ry,  *ut'-law-ry,  s.  [A  corruption  of  out¬ 
lawry.]  Outlawry. 

“  Where  processeof  utlawry  lieth." — Camden:  Remainesi 
Surnames. 

*ut-le-ga'-tion,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  itf=out;  Lat.  lex 
(genit.  h?(7is)=law.]  The  act  of  outlawing ;  out¬ 
lawry. 

*ut-mer,  adj.  [Mid.  Eng.  wf=out;  mer= more.] 
Outer. 

“  Be  cast  out  into  utmer  darknesses.” — Wycliffe,  Matthew 
viii.  12. 

ut-m5st,  *oute-meste,  *ute-meste,  *ute- 
mseste,  *ut-mest,  o.  [A.  S.  ytemest,  ytmest ,  irom 
wf=out.  Utmost  is  thus  a  doubtlet  of  outmost .] 
[Out.]. 

1.  Being  or  situated  at  the  furthest  point  or 
extremity;  furthest  out;  extreme;  most  distant: 
furthest. 

“  Thou  shalt  see  but  the  utmost  parts  of  them.” — Num. 
xxiii.  13. 

2.  Being  in  the  highest  degree  or  quantity;  great¬ 
est;  extreme. 

“Six  or  seven  thousand  is  their  utmost  power.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  v.  3. 

If  Utmost  is  frequently  used  substantively,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  the ,  a  possessive  pronoun  or  noun,  or  other 
word  of  a  like  limiting  force,  to  signify,  the  most 
that  can  be ;  the  greatest  power,  th  e  highest  degree, 
the  greatest  effort,  or  the  like. 

“Though  he  perform  to  the  utmost  of  a  man.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  L 

U-to-pI-9,  subst.  [The  weight  of  authority  is  in 
favor  of  the  generally  accepted  derivation  from  Gr. 
ow=not,  and  topos=  a  place,  hence,  Utopia=nowhere 
(Cf.  Scotch  kennaquhair;  Ger.  Weissnichtwo,  used 
by  Carlyle  in  Sartor  Resartus) .  Another  derivation 
is  from  Gr.  ew=well  (in  comp.=happy,  fortunate, 
blessed),  and  topos= place,  when  Utopia  would=a 
happy  place,  a  land  of  perfection.  (See  Notes  and 
Queries,  7th  ser.,  v.  101 .) ] 

1.  A  name  coined  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  used  by 
him  (in  his  celebrated  work  so  called,  published  in 
1513),  to  signify  an  imaginary  island,  where  every¬ 
thing  is  perfect— the  laws,  the  morals,  the  politics, 
&c. ;  the  evils  and  defects  of  existing  laws  being 
shown  by  contrast. 

2.  A  place  or  state  of  ideal  perfection. 

U-t6  -pl-9.il,  a.  &  s.  [Utopia.] 

A.  As  adject.:  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling 
Utopia  ;  founded  on  or  involving  ideal  or  imaginary 
perfection ;  ideal,  imaginary. 

“They  would  like  strangers  greet  themselves,  seeing 
then 

Utopian  youth  grown  old  Italian.” 

Donne:  Let.  to  Sir  Henry  Wot  ton. 

-B.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  Utopia. 

2.  One  who  forms  or  favors  Utopian  schemes  ;  an 
ardent  but  impractical  political  or  social  reformer. 

“  Such  subtile  opinions,  as  few  but  Utopians  are  likel; 
to  fall  into.” — Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 
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*U-to'-pI-?LE-I§-er,  s.  [E ng.  Utopian; -iser.]  A 
former  of  an  Utopia,  or  of  Utopian  ideas  or 
schemes.  ( Southey :  The  Doctor,  ch.  cclxi.) 

U-t6  -pI-an-i§in,  s.  [Fug.  Utopian;  -ism.]  The 
views  or  schemes  of  an  Utopian ;  ideas  founded 
upon  or  relating  to  ideal  social  perfectibility. 

U-to’-pi-iin-ist,  s.  [English  Utopian;  -ist.]  An 
Utopian ;  an  Utopianiser. 

“  The  sentimental  Utopianists  and  Socialists  who  hope 
for  a  millennium  of  State  intervention.” — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

*U-top  a.  [Eng.  Utop(ia) ;  -ical.]  Uto¬ 

pian. 

“  Let  no  idle  Donatist  of  Amsterdam  dream  hence  of 
an  Utopical  perfection.” — Hall:  Beauty  and  Unity  of  the 
Church. 

+U'-t6-p!st,  s.  [Eng.  Utop(ia) ;  -ist.]  The  same 
as  Utopian,  2.  (q.  v.). 

“Like  the  utopists  of  modern  days,  Plato  has  developed 
an  a  priori  theory  of  what  the  State  should  be.” — Lewes: 
History  of  Philosophy  (ed.  1880),  i.  273. 

U  -tra-qulst,  s.  [Latin  utraque,  fem.  sing,  of 
uterque  — both.] 

Church  Hist.  ( pi .) :  A  name  given  in  1420  to  the 
Calixtines  because  they  received  the  Eucharist  in 
both  kinds. 

u  -tri-cle.  s.  [Latin  utriculus=a  small  skin,  a 
leather  bottle.] 

1.  Anatomy :  Anything  shaped  like  a  small  bag. 
There  is  a  utricle  of  the  male  urethra,  and  one  of 
the  vestibule  in  the  ear. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  Gen. :  A  little  bottle  or  bladder. 

(2)  Spec.:  A  simple  fruit,  one-celled,  one  or  few 
seeded,  superior,  membranous,  and  frequently  de¬ 
hiscing  by  a  transverse  incision.  Examples :  Ama- 
ranthus  and  Ghenopodium. 

q-tric -\l-l<ir,  a.  [Lat.  utricul(us ) ;  suff.  -ar.] 
Bot. :  Bearing  utricles. 

U-trlc-Ti-lar'-l-?,,  s.  [Lat.  utriculus.]  [Utbicle.] 
(See  def.) 

Bot.:  Bladderwort;  a  genus  of  Lentibulariacese. 
Slender  herbs,  often  floating  in  water.  Leaves  of 
some  species  multifid  with  float¬ 
ing  bladders  ;  calyx  bipartite,  the 
upper  lobe  entire,  the  lower  often 
notched  or  bidentate ;  corolla  per¬ 
sonate;  style  generally  wanting, 
if  present  filiform  and  persistent ; 
stigma  two-lipped ;  capsule  glo¬ 
bose,  bursting  irregularly;  seed 
oblong  or  peltate,  striated,  pitted, 
or  hairy.  Known  species  120  ( Sir 
J Wooker) ,  widely  diffused. 

U-tric'-ij-l^te,  a.  [Utbicu- 
ltjs.]  The  same  as  Utbiculab 
(q.  v.). 

U-tric'-u-li-form,  adj.  [Latin 
utriculus,  and/o?’ma=form.] 

Bot. :  Shaped  like  a  bottle. 

U-tric'-lj-ldid,  a.  [Lat. utricul(us)  \-oid.]  Shaped 
like  a  bladder ;  utricular. 

p  -tric  -u-lose,  a.  [Latin  utricul(us ) ;  Eng.  suff. 
-ose.] 

Bot. :  Bearing  many  utricles. 

U-trlc  -u-lus  (pi.  u-tric'-u-ll),  s.  [Lat.  utric¬ 
ulus  =  a  small  skin  or  leather  bottle ;  dimin.  of  uter 
—a  leather  bottle.]  [Utbicle,  2.] 
ut'-ter,  adject.  [A.  S.  utor,  uttor= outer,  utter, 
compar.  of  wf=out  (q.  v.).  Utter  and  outer  are  thus 
doublets.] 

*1.  Being  on  the  outer  or  exterior  side ;  situate  or 
being  outside. 

“To  the  Bridge’s  utter  gate  I  came.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  x.  11. 

*2.  Situate  or  being  on  the  extreme  limits  of  some¬ 
thing  else ;  outside  of  any  place  or  space  ;  remote 
from  the  center. 

“Drive  them  out  .  .  .  into  the  utter  deep.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  716. 

3.  Complete,  total,  perfect,  entire. 

“The  utter  loss  of  all  the  realm  of  France.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  V.  4. 

4.  Peremptory,  absolute,  unconditional,  unre¬ 
served. 

“  The  utter  refusal  of  the  auxiliary  regiments  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  Kent  to  march  farther.” — Clarendon. 

utter-barrister,  s.  [Baeeistee.] 
ut'-ter,  *out-ren,  *ut-tren,  v.  t.  [A  freq.  from 
Mid.  Eng.  outen—  to  put  out,  to  out  with,  from  A.  S. 
Utian-to  put  out,  to  eject,  from  ^7= out.] 

*1.  To  put  out  or  forth ;  to  expel,  to  eject,  to 
emit.  ,  , , 

“How  bragly  it  beginnes  to  budde 
And  utter  his  tender  head.” 

Spenser:  Shepherd’ s  Calendar;  March. 


*2.  To  expose ;  to  set  forth,  to  disclose,  to  ex¬ 
hibit. 

“The  godhed  which  than  and  never  before  uttred 
itself.” — Udall:  Luke  xvii. 

*3.  To  expose  for  sale. 

4.  To  dispose  of  to  the  public  or  in  the  way  of 
trade ;  to  put  into  or  offer  for  circulation,  as  money, 
notes,  base  coin,  &c.  (Now  applied  more  especially 
to  the  last.) 

5.  To  disclose ;  not  to  keep  secret ;  to  give  expres¬ 
sion  to. 

“  My  tongue  shall  utter  all.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,076. 

6.  To  speak,  to  pronounce.  (Sometimes  followed 
by  forth.) 

“  Uttering  foolish  things.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,813. 

ut  -ter-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  utter,  v. ;  -able.']  Capa¬ 
ble  of  being  uttered  or  expressed. 

“When  his  woe  became  utterable.”—Mad.  D’Arblay: 
Cecilia,  bk.  x.,  ch.  viii. 

ut-ter-an§e  (1),  s.  [Eng.  utter,  v. ;  -ance.] 

*1.  The  act  of  uttering,  putting  forth  in  public, 
or  circulating. 

2.  Emission  from  the  mouth ;  vocal  expression ; 
expression. 

“  Or  from  the  soul — an  impulse  to  herself  ; 

1  would  give  utterance  in  numerous  verse.” 

Wordsworth:  Recluse. 

3.  Power  of  speaking;  speech. 

“  God  has  not  bestowed  on  them  the  gift  of  utterance." 
— Drvden:  Aurung-Zebe.  (Ep.  Dedic.) 

4.  That  which  is  uttered  or  spoken;  speech, 
words. 

“Assuming  a  reference  to  himself  and  his  stable  to  be 

embodied  in  the  veiled  utterances  of - .” — Field,  Jan. 

21,  1888. 

*ut  -ter-ange  (2),  *ut-traunce,  s.  [A  corrupt, 
of  Fr.  outrance.]  The  last  or  utmost  extremity ; 
the  end  ;  death.  (Only  in  the  phrase  at  utterance, 
at  uttraunce(=Fr.  d  outrance.) 

“When  he  sawe  his  maister  almost  at  uttraunce  he  was 
sorie.” — Berners:  Froissart ;  Cronycle,  vol.  ii. ,  chap.  xxiv. 

ut'-ter-er,  subst.  [Eng.  utter,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
utters ;  as — 

(1)  One  who  utters  or  puts  into  circulation ;  as, 
an  utterer  of  base  coin. 

(2)  One  who  pronounces,  speaks,  discloses,  or 
publishes. 

“  Utterers  of  secrets  he  from  thence  debarred.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  25. 

*ut'-ter-est,  *ut-ter-este,  a.  [Eng.  utter,  a.; 
•es7.]  Uttermost,  utmost. 

“Whose  worke  I  labor  in  to  the  utterest  of  my  power.” 
— Wycliffe:  Romans  xv. 

*ut'-ter-less,  adj.  [Eng.  utter,  v. ;  -Zess.]  That 
cannot  or  may  not  be  uttered  or  expressed  in 
words ;  unutterable,  inexpressible. 

“To  endure  a  clamoring  debate  of  utterless  things.” — 
Milton:  Doct.  and  Disc,  of  Divorce,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxi. 

ut  -ter-ly,  *ut-ter-lie,  adv.  [Eng.  utter,  a. :  -ly.] 
To  the  full  or  utmost  extent ;  completely,  totally. 

“He  removed  them  utterlie  from  his  presence.” — Holin- 
shed:  Chron.  of  England;  Richard  I.  (an.  1189). 

*ut-ter-more,  a.  [Eng.  w77er,  a. ; -more.]  Outer, 
further. 

“The  uttermore  stand  not  farre  off.” — P.  Holland:  Cam¬ 
den,  p.  701. 

ut'-ter-most,  a.  [Eng.  utter,  a;  - most .] 

1.  Farthest  in  distance;  most  remote;  extreme. 

“I  shall  give  thee  .  .  .  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 

earth  for  thy  possession.” — Psalm  ii.  8. 

2.  Utmost,  extreme. 

IT  Uttermost  is  also  used  substantively  in  the  same 
way  as  utmost  =  the  most  that  can  be  done;  the 
utmost;  the  greatest  power,  degree,  or  effort. 

“They  .  .  .  seemed  resolved  to  defend  their  coast 
to  the  uttermost.” — Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  i. 

*ut-traunce,  s.  [Uttebance  (2).] 

+u  -vg.  (pi.  u  -vse),  s.  [Lat.  =  a  bunch  or  cluster 
of  grapes.] 

1.  Bot.:  A  succulent  indehiscent  fruit,  with  a 
central  placenta  and  a  very  thin  outer  pericarp. 
Examples:  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  that  of  solanum, 
&c.  Deemed  by  most  botanists  an  unnecessary 
term. 

2.  Pharm.  (pi.):  Raisins;  used  only  to  sweeten 
preparations. 

fuva  ursi,  s. 

Bot.  &  Pharm. :  Toumefort’s  name  for  the  genus 
now  called  Arctostaphylos  (q.  v.).  The  name  is 
still  retained  as  a  convenient  abbreviation  in  phar¬ 
macy,  bear-berry  leaves  being  called  Uvce  ursi  folia. 
[Beae-beeey.] 

\l-Var'-i-Sl,  subst.  [Lat.  uva—  a  bunch  of  grapes, 
which  the  fruit  resembles.] 


Utricularia  In¬ 
termedia. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there; 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  try 


Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Xylopese.  Flowers  hermaphro¬ 
dite,  petals  equal,  stamens  flattened,  ovaries  linear, 
cylindrical,  inserted,  as  are  the  stamens,  into  a  flat 
receptacle.  Natives  of  tropical  or  sub-tropical 
countries  in  the  eastern  hemisphere.  The  roots  of 
Uvaria  narum,  a  large,  woody,  Indian  climber, 
yield,  by  distillation,  a  sweet-scented,  greenish  oil, 
used  in  various  diseases  in  Malabar.  The  aromatic 
root  is  also  employed  medicinally.  The  bruised 
leaves  smell  like  cinnamon.  The  bark  of  U.  tripe- 
taloidea,  when  tapped,  yields  a  viscid  and  fragrant 
gum.  The  leaves  of  U.  triloba  are  applied  to  lan¬ 
guid  abscesses  to  bring  them  to  a  head.  The  fruit 
of  U.  febrifuga  is  regarded  by  the  Indians  of  the 
Orinoco  as  an  excellent  febrifuge. 

u'-vate,  s.  [Uva.]  A  conserve  made  of  grapes. 
(Simmonds.) 
u  -ve-a,  s.  [Uva.] 

Anat.:  A  covering  of  dark  pigmeDt  at  the  poste¬ 
rior  surface  of  the  iris, 
u  -ve-ous,  a.  [Uva.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Resembling  a  grape  or  a  bunch  of 
grapes. 

2.  Anat. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  uvea  (q.  v.) . 
“The  uveous  coat  or  iris  of  the  eye.” — Ray:  Creation, 
pt.  ii. 

q-Vlt'-ic,  adj.  [Lat.  uv(a)  =  a  grape;  Eng.  suff. 
- itic .]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  derived  from  grapes, 
uvitlc-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C9Hh04=C6H3(CH3)  (CO’OHD.  A  dibasic 
aromatic  acid,  obtained  by  boiling  pyroracemjc 
acid  with  excess  of  baryta  water.  It  crystallizes  in 
fine  needles,  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  more  read¬ 
ily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  melts  at  287°.  Heated 
with  lime  to  350°,  it  yields  calcic  carbonate  and 
metatoluate,  at  a  higher  temperature  yielding  tolu¬ 
ene. 

u'-vrou,  u  -vrow,  s.  [Eupheoe.] 
u'-vu-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  Lat.  uva 
(q.  v.).] 

Anatomy : 

1.  Gen. :  Any  projecting  portion  ;  as,  the  uvula  of 
the  bladder  or  of  the  cerebellum. 

2.  Spec. :  A  prolongation  of  the  soft  palate  at  the 
back  of  the  mouth.  It  is  a  small  cylindrical  body 
which  hangs  at  the  middle  of  the  posterior  margin 
of  the  softpalate.  It  possesses  some  minuteglands, 
and  can  be  elevated  and  shortened  by  a  muscle,  the 
azygos  uvulae.  A  relaxed  sore  throat  is  mainly  pro¬ 
duced  by  an  enlargement  of  the  uvula  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  oedema  ;  if  unusually  long  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  necessary  to  cut  it.  [Tonsil.] 

“  By  an  instrument  bended  up  at  one  end,  I  got  up 
behind  the  uvula.” — Wiseman:  Surgery. 

u  -vu-lar,  a.  [Uvula.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
uvula  ;  as,  the  uvular  glands. 

u-vq-lar'-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  uvular(ia); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Melanthacese. 
u-VU-lar'-i-<L  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  uvula  (q.  v.).] 
Botany:  The  typical  genus  of  Uvulareae  (q.  v.). 
Leaves  sessile,  amplexicaul ;  flowers  solitary,  droop¬ 
ing,  like  those  of  Polygonatum,  but  having  the  style 
three-cleft,  and  the  fruit  dry  and  three-celled.  The 
species  are  astringent,  and  the  bruised  leaves  of 
Uvularia  grandiflora  are  a  popular  remedy  for  the 
bite  of  the  rattlesnake. 

*u'-vu-lar-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  uvular;  -ly.]  With 
thickness  of  voice  or  utterance,  as  when  the  uvula 
is  too  long. 

“Number  Two  laughed  (very  uvularly).” — Dickens: 
Uncommercial  Traveler,  iii. 

u  -vy-lst-wort,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  uvula,  and  Eng. 
wort.] 

Bot.:  Campanula  trachelium,  the  Nettle-leaved 
Bell-flower.  Leaves  ovate,  lanceolate,  hispid, 
coarsely  doubly  serrate ;  peduncles  generally  few 
flowered ;  racemes  panicled ;  corolla  bluish-purple. 
So  named  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  of  use  in 
swelling  and  pain  of  the  throat.  [Theoatwoet  (1) .] 
fl-wa'-rd-wlte  (w  as  v),s.  [After  the  Russian 
Minister  Uwarof,  Uvarof,  Uvarov,  Uwarow;  Russ. 
ouvarovit.  ] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  garnet  (q.  v.)  of  an  emerald- 
green  color,  in  which  a  part  of  the  alumina  is 
replaced  by  sesquioxide  of  chromium.  Originally 
from  the  Ural  Mountains,  but  now  found,  though 
sparsely,  in  several  other  parts  of  the  world. 

*u?-or  -I-al,  a.  [Lat.  uxor— a  wife.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  wife  or  married  woman. 

“The  beauty  of  wives,  the  uxorial  beauty.”— Lytton:  My 
Novel,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  i. 

2.  Related  to  or  connected  with  one’s  wife. 

“All  your  uxorial  connections  living  in  the  neighbor, 
hood.” — Bp.  Wilberforce,  in  Life,  i.  105. 

3.  Uxorious. 

pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  -  kw. 


uxoricide 
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1"U?  or  I-§Ide,  s.  [Lat.  uxor= a  wife,  and  cccdo 
(in  compos,  -cido)  =  to  kill.] 

1.  The  murder  of  a  wife  by  her  husband. 

2.  A  husband  who  murders  his  wife. 

U?-or  -I-OUS,  adj.  [Lat.  uxorius ,  from  uxor— a. 
wife.]  Excessively  or  foolishly  fond  of  a  wife; 
doting  on  a  wife. 

“  But  he’s  an  ass  that  will  be  so  uxorious  to  tie  his  affec¬ 
tions  to  one  circle.” — Ben  Jonson:  Silent  Woman,  iv.  1. 

u?-or'-l-Ous-ljf,  adv.  [En g.  uxorious;  -ly.]  In 
an  uxorious  manner ;  with  foolish  or  fond  doting 
on  a  wife. 

“If  thou  art  thus  uxoriously  inclin’d.” 

Dry  den:  Juvenal,  vi.  292. 

u^-or  -l-ous-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  uxorious;  -ness.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  uxorious  ;  foolish  or 
fond  doting  on  a  wife. 

“  The  carnality  and  uxoriousness  of  the  Jews.” — More: 
Mystery  of  Godliness,  p.  100. 

u  -ze-ma,  s.  [Native  word.]  A  linear  measure 
in  the  Birman  Empire,  equal  to  about  twelve 
statute  miles. 


THE  twenty-second  letter,  and 
the  fifteenth  consonant  of  the 
English  alphabet,  represents 
a  labial  or  labio-dental  conso¬ 
nant  sound,  and  is  produced 
by  the  junction  of  the  lower 
lip  and  upper  teeth,  as  in 
ov.  eve,  vain.  The  sound  of  v 
differs  from  thatof/,  which  is 
produced  in  the  same  way,  in 
being  voiced,  while  that  of  f 
is  breathed.  Both  v  and /are 
also  continuous  consonants,  and  also  belong  to  the 
class  of  the  spirants.  V  in  Middle  English  is  com¬ 
monly  written  win  MSS.,  and  conversely  w  sometimes 
appears  as  v,  most  frequently  at  the  beginning  of 
words,  and  especially  in  the  word  vs,  vse,  vp,  vnto, 
vnder,  and  vn-,  used  as  a  prefix.  As  noted  under  U, 
w  and  v  were  formerly  the  same  letter,  and  in  dic¬ 
tionaries  and  alphabetical  lists  words  beginning 
with  U  and  V  were,  up  till  a  comparatively  recent 
date,  combined.  [U.j  The  Latin  v,  or  rather  con¬ 
sonant  u,  was  probably  pronounced  as  w:  as  in 
respa=wasp.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  words 
which  begin  with  v  are  of  French  or  Latin  origin, 
only  vane,  vat,  vinewed,  and  vixen  being  English. 
The  letter  v  did  not  exist  in  Anglo-Saxon,  its  sound 
being  represented  by  /,  as  in  /teo/on=  heaven,  of— 
of  (on).  [F.]  By  this  may  be.  explained  the  change 
of  consonant  in  the  plurals  in  such  words  as  thief, 
pi.  thieves,  wolf,  pi.  wolves ,  &c.  V  frequently 
replaces  /,  as  in  uat=Mid.  Eng.  fat;  vetches— Mid. 
Eng.  fetches  (at  the  present  day  so  pronounced  in 
the  Midland  counties),  &c.  In  the  dialects  of  the 
South  of  England  v  is  still  commonly  used  when 
other  dialects  had/;  as  vo=foe,  vinger= finger,  &c. 

V  in  some  Romance  words  represents  ph,  as  vial- 
phial.  Mid.  Eng.  visnomy =physiognomy,  &c.  Fhas 
been  changed  to  (1)  w  in  periwinkle— Ft.  pervenche, 
Lat. per ivinca;  (2)  to  m  in  malmsey— Mid.  Eng. 
malvesie,  O.  Fr.  malvoisie.  In  vulgar  speech,  espe¬ 
cially  of  Londoners,  v  is  sometimes  used  for  w,  and, 
conversely,  w  for  v ;  as,  veil  for  well,  wery  for  very. 

V  never  appears  as  a  final  letter  in  English  (though 
a  final  v  sound  often  occurs),  nor  is  it  ever  doubled. 

V  as  a  symbol  is  used : 

1 .  As  a  numeral:  For  5,  and  with  a  dash  over 
it  (V)  for  5,000. 

2.  In  Chem.:  For  the  element  Vanadium. 

3.  In  Her. :  For  vert,  in  the  tricking  of  arms  with 
a  pen  and  ink.  [Tkick,  v.,  3.] 

4.  In  Law ,  <&c. :  For  versus  (Lat.  =  against)  ;  as, 
John  Doe  v.  Richard  Roe. 

“The  popular  comparison  of  Free  Trade  v.  Protection 
to  the  Big  loaf  v.  Little  loaf.” — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

b.  In  Physics,  <£c. :  For  velocity  or  volume. 

6.  In  Music :  As  an  abbreviation  of  violino,  violini, 

voce,  volta,  &c.  . 

7.  In  Finance:  For  $5;  as.  I’ll  give  a  V  for  it. 
(From  the  letter  V  on  the  bill.) 

8.  In  Electrics :  As  a  symbol  for  volt. 

va,  v.  i.  [Ital.] 

Music :  Go  on ;  as,  va  crescendo=go  on  increasing 
the  power;  va  rallentando— go  on  dragging  the 
time. 

vaag  -mar,  s.  [Icel.  vdg-meri- wave-mare.] 

Ichthy.:  Trachypterus  arcticus,  from  the  North¬ 
ern  seas.  The  body  is  extremely  compressed, 
whence  it  is  also  called  the  Riband-shaped  Vaag- 
mar  and  Deal-fish. 


vaal  -Ite,  s.  [After  the  Vaal  River,  South  Africa ; 
suff.  -ite  (M».).] 

Min. :  A  monoclinic  mineral,  occurring  in  hexag¬ 
onal  prisms  in  an  altered  enstatic  rock  and  in  the 
“blue  ground”  of  the  diamond  mines  of  South 
Africa.  Composition :  A  hydrated  silicate  of  mag¬ 
nesia,  alumina,  and  sesquioxide  of  iron.  On  heat¬ 
ing,  it  expands  to  six  times  its  ordinary  size. 
Probably  an  altered  mica. 

*  vac-a-bond,  *  vac-a-bound,  a.  &  s.  [Vaga¬ 
bond.] 

va  -C3,n$e,  s.  [Fr.=vacancy  (q.  v.).]  Vacation; 
the  recess  of  a  court  or  school ;  holidays ;  espe¬ 
cially  harvest  or  summer  holidays.  It  is  generally 
treated  as  a  plural.  {Scotch.) 

va '-<39,11-93?,  *va-can-cie,  s.  [Fr.  vacance,  from 
Lat.  vacans=y acant  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  vacancia ; 
Ital.  vacanza .] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vacant,  empty,  or 
unoccupied;  as — 

*(1)  Emptiness. 

(2)  The  state  of  being  unoccupied  or  unfilled. 
“The  vacancy  of  the  throne  being  once  established.” — 
Blackstone.-  Comment .,  bk.  i.,  ch.  3. 

*(3)  Freedom  from  employment ;  leisure,  idleness. 
*(4)  Listlessness  ;  emptiness  of  thought. 

“All  dispositions  to  idleness  or  vacancy,  even  before 
they  are  habits,  are  dangerous.” — Wotton:  Remains. 

2.  That  which  is  vacant,  empty,  or  unoccupied; 
as — 

(1)  Empty  space;  vacuity;  outward  space  con¬ 
veying  no  impression  to  the  eye. 

“You  do  bend  your  eye  on  vacancy .” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

(2)  A  space  between  objects  or  things;  an  inter¬ 
mediate  space,  a  gap,  a  chasm. 

“The  reader  finds  a  wide  vacancy,  and  knows  not  how 
to  transport  his  thoughts  to  the  next  particular,  for  want 
of  some  connecting  idea.” — Watts:  Logic. 

*(3)  An  intermission ;  an  interval  of  time  not 
devoted  to  the  ordinary  duties  or  business  of  life ; 
hence,  unoccupied  or  unemployed  time ;  leisure, 
vacation,  relaxation. 

“If,  sometimes,  each  other’s  eyes  we  meet, 

Those  little  vacancies  from  toil  are  sweet.” 

Dry  den.  {Todd.) 

.  (4)  An  unoccupied,  unfilled,  or  vacant  post,  posi¬ 
tion,  or  office ;  a  post,  position,  or  office  destitute 
of  a  person  to  fill  it. 

“For,  if  the  throne  be  at  any  time  vacant,  the  right  of 
disposing  of  this  vacancy  seems  naturally  to  result  to  the 
Lords  and  Commons,  the  trustees  and  representatives  of 
the  nation.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  3. 

va'-cant,  *va-caunt,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vacans, 
pr.  par.  of  vaco=  to  be  empty,  to  be  devoid  of  some¬ 
thing,  to  be  at  leisure ;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  vacente .] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Having  no  contents  ;  unfilled,  empty,  void. 

“Filling  a  space  less  vacant.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

*2.  Devoid,  destitute,  wanting. 

“  Being  of  those  virtues  vacant.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VIII.,  v.  1. 

3.  Not  occupied  or  filled  by  an  incumbent,  pos¬ 
sessor,  or  official ;  unoccupied. 

“The  pope  had  accursed  the  English  people,  bicause 
they  suffred  the  bishops’  sees  to  be  vacant  so  long  a  time.” 
— Holinshed:  Hist.  England,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  xviii. 

*4.  Not  engaged  or  occupied  in  business  or  care; 
unemployed,  unoccupied,  leisure,  free. 

“At  such  vacant  times  as  they  lie  not  in  camp.” — Spen¬ 
ser:  State  of  Ireland. 

5.  Free  from  thought;  not  given  to  thought, 
study,  or  reflection  ;  thoughtless,  listless. 

“With  a  body  fill’d,  and  vacant  mind.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  iv.  1. 

II.  Law:  Abandoned;  having  no  heir ;  as,  vacant 
effects. 

vacant-book,  s.  (See  extract.) 

“Some  of  the  unions,  for  example,  do  part  of  the  work 
of  the  state  bureaux  of  labor— keeping  in  large  towns  a 
vacant-book,  recording  the  names  of  men  who  want  work 
and  of  masters  who  want  workmen.” — Hazel!  s  Cyclopcedia 
(1886),  s.  V.  Trades  Union. 

vacant-succession,  s.  A  succession  which  is 
claimed  by  no  one,  or  the  heir  to  which  is  unknown. 

va-cate’,  v.  t.  [Lat.  vacatus,  pa.  par.  of  vaco— 
to  be  vacant  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  make  vacant;  to  cause  to  be  empty;  to 
quit  the  occupancy  or  possession  of ;  to  leave  empty, 
unfilled,  or  unoccupied. 

“The  prospects  of  sport  in  the  countries  now  about  to 
be  vacated  will  be  regarded  as  promising.”— Field,  Jan. 
21,  1888. 

2.  To  annul ;  to  make  void  ;  to  deprive  of  validity 
or  authority. 


*3.  To  defeat ;  to  put  an  end  to. 

“He  vacates  my  revenge.” — Dryden.  {Todd.) 

va-ca-tion,  *va-ca-ci-on,  *va-ca-cy-on,  subst. 
[French  vacation,  from  Latin  vacationem,  accus.  of 
t;acalio=leisure,  from  vacatus,  pa.  par.  of  vaco— to 
be  vacant  (q.  v.);  Sp.  vacacion;  Ital.  vacazione.] 
1.  The  act  of  vacating : 

(1)  The  act  of  leaving  vacant  or  unoccupied ;  as, 
the  vacation  of  an  office. 

(2)  The  act  of  annulling:;  the  act  of  making 
vacant,  void,  or  of  no  validity  ;  invalidation,  abro¬ 
gation. 

*2.  Time  not  occupied  or  disposed  of;  leisure 
time. 

*3.  A  space  of  time  or  a  condition  in  which  there 
is  an  intermission  of  a  stated  employment  or  pro¬ 
cedure  ;  stated  interval  in  a  round  of  duties ;  inter¬ 
mission,  rest. 

“Benefit  of  peace,  quiet,  and  vacation  for  piety.” — 
Hammond:  Fundamentals. 

4.  Hence  specifically  : 

(1)  Temporary  cessation  of  judicial  proceedings  ; 
the  interval  between  the  end  of  one  term  and  the 
beginning  of  the  next ;  recess,  non-term. 

“As  these  clerks  want  not  their  full  task  of  labor  dur¬ 
ing  the  open  term,  so  there  is  for  them  whereupon  to  be 
occupied  in  the  vacation  only.” — Bacon:  Office  of  Aliena¬ 
tion. 

(2)  The  intermission  or  temporary  cessation  of 
the  regular  studies  of  a  college,  school,  or  other 
educational  institution,  when  the  pupils  have  a 
recess ;  holidays. 

5.  The  time  during  which  an  office  is  vacant  or 
unoccupied,  especially  the  time  during  which  a  see 
or  other  spiritual  dignity  is  vacant. 

vacation-sittings,  s.  pi. 

Law :  Sittings  of  a  judge  during  vacations.  It  is 
permissible  to  take  up  any  cases  which  may  arise 
or  may  remain  for  settlement,  but  the  custom  is  to 
dispose  only  of  those  standing  for  argument  or 
judgment.  Called  also,  Sittings  after  term, 
vac-car  -I-a,  s.  [Lat.  vacca= a  cow.  (See  def.)] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Sileneae,  akin  to  Saponaria,  but 
with  a  five-angled  calyx  enlarged  after  flowering. 
It  is  said  to  increase  the  secretion  of  milk  of  cows 
fed  upon  it. 

*vac'-car-3?,  *vac'-char-y,  s.  [Low  Lat.  vacca- 
rium,  from  Lat.  vacca= a  cow.]  Acow-house,  dairy, 
or  cow-pasture.  {Prov.) 
vac-91  -na,  s.  [Vaccinia.] 
vac-9ln'-al,  adj.  [Eng.  vaccin(e) ;  -all]  Of  or 
belonging  to  vaccine  matter,  or  vaccination, 
vaccinal-fever,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  slight  fever  often  arising  between  the 
sixth  and  ninth  day  after  vaccination.  Sometimes 
there  is  an  eruption  of  vaccine  lichen  or  roseola, 
continuing  about  a  week. 

vac  -91-nate,  v.t.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  vaccinatus, 
pa.  par.  of  vaccino=to  inoculate,  from  Lat.  vacci- 
?xws=pertaining  to  cows ;  Dacca = a  cow.]  To  inoc¬ 
ulate  with  the  cow-pox  by  means  of  vaccine  matter 
or  lymph,  taken  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  cow, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  immunity  from  small¬ 
pox,  or  of  mitigating  its  attack. 

vac-9ln-a’-tion,  s.  [Eng.  vaccinat(e) ;  -ion;  Fr, 
vaccination .] 

1.  Pathology :  The  act  or  art  of  vaccinating ;  the 
introduction  of  vaccine  matter  into  the  human 
frame  with  the  view  of  protecting  it  against  small¬ 
pox,  or  rendering  that  disease  less  formidable.  It 
was  at  first  supposed  that  the  cow-pox  (q.  v.)  had 
arisen  by  the  transmission  to  the  cow  of  a  disease 
in  the  horse  called  “  grease,”  the  purulent  matter 
of  which  was  largely  employed  by  Jenner  and 
others  for  vaccinating  purposes,  at  first  after  it 
had  been  passed  through  the  cow  and  afterward 
by  direct  transmission.  Its  employment  has  long 
since  been  abandoned.  The  cow-pox  is  Dot  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  human  frame  by  effluvia ;  actual 
inoculation  is  required.  When  vaccine  lymph  is 
introduced  into  the  arm  of  an  infant,  by  one  or 
more  punctures  of  a  lancet,  no  noticeable  effect 
is  discernible  for  two  days.  Then  a  slight  papula 
arises,  which,  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  becomes  of 
a  bluish  color  and  vesicular,  with  a  raised  head  and 
a  central  cup.  On  the  eighth  day  it  reaches  full 
development,  and  an  inflammatory  areola  appears, 
which  spreads  with  the  extension  of  the  vesicle  for 
two  more  days.  Then  a  crust  or  scale  is  produced 
in  the  center  of  the  vesicle,  and  gradually  extends 
till  it  covers  it  in  every  part.  On  the  fourteenth  or 
fifteenth  day  the  scale  becomes  hard  and  brown ;  it 
next  contracts,  dries,  and  blackens,  until,  between 
the  twentieth  and  the  twenty-fifth  day,  it  falls  off, 
leaving  a  permanent  circular,  depressed,  and  fove- 
ated  cicatrix.  Unless  it  possess  all  these  char¬ 
acters,  and  specially  unless  foveation  be  present, 
vaccination  is  imperfect,  and  cannot  be  relied  on 
as  a  prophylactic  against  smallpox.  It  has  been 
established  also  that  four,  or  at  least  two,  suck 


btfil  bdy;  pout.  Jowl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  feem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  =  t 
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cicatrices  are  essential  for  protection,  and  that  the 
operation  should  be  repeated  in  ten  to  twelve,  or, 
at  most,  in  fourteen  years.  [Revaccination.]  Va¬ 
rious  objections  have  been  brought  forward  against 
vaccination ;  the  only  one  to  which  importance  is 
attached  by  medical  men  is  that  a  danger  exists  of 
introducing  syphilis  into  the  frame  by  the  use  of 
infected  lymph.  Dr.  Farr  deduced  from  the  sta¬ 
tistics  of  smallpox  epidemics  that  if  100,000  vac¬ 
cinated  persons  be  exposed  to  certain  risks  of 
contagion,  100  will  be  attacked,  ten  of  which  will 
die  :  while  if  100,000  unvaccinated  people  be  exposed 
to  the  samerisks,  at  least  600  will  be  attacked,  of 
whom  270  will  die.  The  English  commission  of  1873 
settled  the  question  in  the  minds  of  legislators,  as 
all  statistics  have  since  done.  The  German  Vac¬ 
cination  Commission  of  1884  came  to  the  following 
conclusions : 

“With  rare  exceptions,  one  survived  attack  of  smallpox 
confers  immunity  against  subsequent  attacks.  Vaccina¬ 
tion  exerts  a  similar  protection.  The  duration  of  the  pro¬ 
tection  varies  within  wide  limits,  but  is,  on  the  average, 
ten  years.  At  least  two  well-developed  vaccine  vesicles 
are  necessary  to  insure  an  efficient  protection.  Revacci¬ 
nation  is  necessary  ten  years  after  primary  vaccination. 
The  vaccinated  condition  of  the  community  increases  the 
relative  protection  against  smallpox  acquired  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  hence  vaccination  is  beneficial  not  only  indi¬ 
vidually  but  generally.  V accination  may  have  an  injurious 
effect  under  certain  circumstances.  In  the  use  of  human 
lymph,  the  danger  of  transferring  syphilis,  however 
slight,  cannot  be  entirely  excluded.  Any  other  bad  effects 
are  apparently  only  due  to  the  consequences  of  the 
Wound,  e.  fir.,  erysipelas,  <Scc.  All  these  dangers  may  by 
recaution  be  reduced  to  such  a  minimum  as  to  make  the 
enefit  of  vaccination  infinitely  outweigh  them.  Since 
the  introduction  of  vaccination,  no  scientifically-proved 
increase  of  any  particular  disease  or  of  the  general  mor¬ 
tality  has  ocurred.  Since  the  dangers  to  health  and  life 
■(vaccination-syphilis,  Ac.)  occasionally  connected  with 
the  use  of  human  lymph  can  be  avoided  by  the  use  of 
animal  lymph,  and  since  vaccination  with  animal  lymph 
has  been  recently  so  perfected  as  almost  to  equal  vaccina¬ 
tion  with  human  lymph,  the  latter  is  to  be  gradually 
superseded  by  animal  lymph.” 

1  Anti-vaccinationists  allege:  (1)  That  vaccination 
does  not  prevent  smallpox.  (2)  That  it  does  not 
mitigate  smallpox,  since  in  Scotland  in  1871  there 
died  of  smallpox  517  vaccinated  infants  in  the  first 
year  of  life,  and  therefore  within  an  average  of  six 
months  of  their  vaccination,  these  alone  being  one- 
tenth  of  the  total  victims  in  that  country.  (3)  That 
vaccination  is  itself  a  grave  danger  to  life  and 
health,  as  proved  by  the  great  increase,  since  the 
enforcement  of  vaccination  by  law,  in  infant  mor¬ 
tality  from  diseases  confessedly  inoculable— skin 
diseases  having  increased  187  per  cent.,  scrofula  259 
per  cent.,  syphilis  more  than  300  per  cent.,  in  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  first  year  of  life. 

2.  Laiv :  In  most  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
United  States  civic  ordinances  require  the  vaccina¬ 
tion  of  children  before  their  admission  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  [Antivaccinationist.] 

vac'-gln-a-tor,  s.  [Eng.  vaccinat(e) :  -or.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  vaccinates. 

2.  Surg.:  An  instrument  for  introducing  vaccine 
virus  beneath  the  skin. 

vac'-flne,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  vaccinus,  from  vacca= a 
cow.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  cows  ;  derived  or 
obtained  from  cows. 

“Nothing  would  probably  disabuse  the  vaccine  intellect 
of  the  idea  that  a  new  sort  of  wild  animal  had  got  hold  of 
it.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

B.  Assubst.:  [Vaccine-lymph.] 

vaccine-lichen,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  kind  of  lichen  sometimes  appearing  in 
connection  with  Vaccinal  Fever  (q.  v.). 

vaccine-lymph,  vaccine-matter,  s. 

Med.:  A  pure  pellucid  liquid  taken  directly  or 
indirectly  from  the  udder  of  a  cow  suffering  from 
cow-pox.  [Vaccination.] 

vaccine-roseola,  s. 

Pathol.:  A  variety  of  roseola  occasionally  arising 
in  connection  with  vaccine  fever  (q.  v.). 

vac  -§in'-I-a.  vac-ji'-n?,,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
vacca—a  cow.] 

Pathol.:  Cowpox  (q.  v.). 

vac-$in-I-a'-9e-£e,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  vacci- 
ni(um)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - acece .] 

Bot. :  Cranberries ;  an  order  of  Epigynous  Exo¬ 
gens,  alliance  Cinchonales.  Much-branched  shrubs 
or  small  trees  often  evergreen,  sometimes  parasitic. 
Leaves  alternate  entire,  often  with  glandular 
notches,  exstipulate ;  flowers  solitary  or  in  racemes ; 
calyx,  superior,  entire,  or  with  four  to  six  lobes. 
Corolla  monopetalous,  with  the  same  number  of 
divisions  as  the  calyx,  imbricated  in  aestivation ; 
stamens  inserted  in  an  epigynous  disc,  twice  as 
many  as  the  lobes  of  the  eorolla ;  anthers  two¬ 
horned,  two-celled,  bursting  by  pores.  Ovary 
inferior,  with  four  to  ten  cells,  each  with  one  or 
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many  minute  seeds.  The  species  occur  in  temperate 
regions,  in  swamps  or  subalpine  districts.  They  are 
widely  diffused  over  both  hemispheres.  Their  bark 
and  leaves  are  astringent,  their  berries  pleasantly 
subacid.  Known  genera,  fourteen;  species,  two 
hundred.  ( LivMey .)  [Vaccinie.e.] 
vac-<jin'-ic,  a.  [Lat.  vaccin(us)—oi  or  belonging 
to  a  cow ;  Eng.  suff.  -ic.]  Contained  in  or  derived 
from  cow’s  milk, 
vaccinic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  Lerch’s  name  for  an  acid  he  obtained  by 
the  saponification  of  butter  from  cow’s  milk.  It 
appears  to  have  been  a  mixture  of  butyric  and 
cupric  acids. 

vac-cin-i-e'-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  vaccini(um) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.J 
Bot.:  A  sub-order  of  Ericaceae,  having  the  buds 
clothed  with  scales,  the  stamens  epigynous,  and  the 
ovary  inferior.  ( Sir  J.  Hooker.)  It  is  equal  in  ex¬ 
tent  with  the  order  Vacciniaceae  (q.  v.). 

vac-Qln'-I-fer,  s.  [Eng.  vaccine,  and  Lat.  fero— 
to  bear.]  One  from  whose  body  lymph  is  taken  for 
the  purpose  of  vaccination. 

“  The  child  of  such  parents  should  be  set  aside  and  not 
used  as  a  vaccinifer.” — Bryant:  Manual  of  Surgery  (1879), 
i.  95. 

vac'-fin-lst,  s.  [Eng.  vaccin(e) ;  -ist.]  A  vac¬ 
cinator. 

vac-Qln'-I-um,  s.  [Lat. = the  whortleberry  (Vac- 
cinium  myrtillus.)  See  def.] 

1.  Bot.:  Whortleberry;  the  typical  genus  of  Vac¬ 

ciniaceae  (q.  v.).  Shrubs  with  alternate,  and,  as  a 
rule,  evergreen  leaves ;  calyx  tube  short,  limb  four 
or  five-toothed ;  corolla, 
urceolate  or  campanu- 
late,  four  to  five  cleft; 
stamens,  eight  to  ten ; 
berry  globose,  four  to 
five  -  celled,  many  -  seed¬ 
ed.  Known  species, 
about  a  hundred,  from 
America,  Europe,  and 
Asia.  Fac cinium  Oxy- 
coccus,  of  Linnaeus,  is 
now  Oxycoccus  palus- 
tris.  [Bilbeeey,  Cban- 
bebey.]  The  Cowberry 
has  rigid,  wiry,  tortuous 
stems,  evergreen  obo- 
vate  leaves  dotted  be-  Vaccinium  Myrtillus  and 
neath,  terminal  droop-  Fruit. 

ing  racemes  of  p  a  1  e 

flesh-colored  flowers,  open  at  the  mouth  and  with 
spreading  segments.  It  is  found  on  heaths  and 
mountains  or  in  woods,  and  is  diffused  here  and 
there  in  the  north  of  Europe,  Siberia,  and  North 
America.  V.  leschenaultii,  growing  on  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Southern  India  and  Ceylon  from  4,000  to 
8,000  feet  high,  bears  an  edible  fruit. 

2.  Palceobot. :  A  species  occurs  in  the  Miocene  and 
one  in  the  Pleistocene.  (Etheridge.) 

vac-<jr-n6-,  prefix.  [Vaccine.]  Of,  pertaining 
to,  consisting  of  or  produced  by  vaccine  matter, 
vaccino-sypliilitic,  a. 

Pathol. :  Of  or  belonging  to  inoculation  partly 
vaccinic,  partly  syphilitic.  [Vaccination.] 
VA-Qhel'-li-A,  subst.  [Named  after  Rev.  G.  H. 
Vachell,  residing  in  China.] 

Bot. :  An  old  genus  of  Acaciese,  now  reduced  to  a 
sub-genus  of  Acacia,  or  altogether  merged  into  that 
genus.  Vachellia  farnesiana,  now  Acacia  farnesi- 
ana,  is  a  large  shrub  or  small  tree,  with  bipinnate 
leaves  having  four  to  eight  pinnee,  each  with  ten  to 
twenty  pairs  of  narrow,  blunt  leaflets.  The  flowers, 
which  are  in  little  globular  heads,  are  the  Cassie 
flowers  of  commerce,  which,  macerated  in  fine  olive 
oil,  yield  a  perfume  like  that  of  violets.  The  tree 
seems  to  be  indigenous  only  in  the  tropics  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  but  it  is  now  cultivated  in  most  hot  countries, 
and  has  extended  even  to  the  south  of  Europe. 

va-Qher  (er  as  a),  s.  [French,  from  vache  (Lat. 
vacca)  =  a  cow.]  The  stock  or  cattle-keeper  on  the 
prairies  of  the  southwest. 
va-Qher-y,  s.  [Fr.  vacherie,  from  vache= a  cow.] 

1.  A  pen  or  inclosure  for  cows. 

2.  A  dairy. 

3.  A  place-name  for  farms. 

If  Provincial  in  all  its  uses. 

*va9'-H-lan-<jy,  s.  [Latin  vacillans,  pr.  par.  of 
vacillo—  to  vacillate  (q.  v.).]  The  state  of  vascillat- 
ing  or  wavering ;  vacillation,  wavering,  inconstancy. 

“  I  deny  that  all  mutability  implies  imperfection, 
though  some  does,  as  that  vacillancy  in  human  souls.” — 
More:  Divine  Dialogues. 

va,9'-n-l3.nt,  adj.  [Latin  vacillans ,  pr.  par.  of 
vacillo.]  Vacillating,  wavering,  inconstant. 

va,9  -Il-late,  v.  i.  [Latin  vacillatus ,  pa.  par.  of 
vacillo=to  sway  to  and  fro,  to  reel,  to  vacillate. 
Prob.  allied  to  Eng.  wag  (q.  v.).] 


vacuole 

*1.  Lit. :  To  reel ;  to  sway  to  and  fro ;  to  stagger, 
to  waver. 

“  It  is  always  liable  to  shift  and  vacillate  from  one  axis 
to  another.” — Paley:  Natural  Theology,  ch.  xxii. 

2.  Fig.:  To  fluctuate  in  mind  or  opinion;  to 
waver  ;  to  be  inconstant  or  unsteady  in  opinion  or 
resolution. 

va9'-U-lat-lng,  pr.par.  or  a.  [Vacillate.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Lit. :  Swaying  to  and  fro  ;  reeling. 

2.  Fig. :  Fluctuating  or  wavering  in  opinion  ;  un¬ 
steady  in  opinion  or  resolution  ;  inconstant. 

va9'-U-lat-Ing-ly,  adv.  [English  vacillating; 
- ly .]  In  a  vacillating  or  wavering  manner  ;  unstead¬ 
ily-^ 

va.9-ll-la  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,from  Lat.  vacillationem, 
accus.  of  vacillatio,  from  vacillatus,  pa.  par.  of 
vacillo=to  vacillate  (q.  v.).] 

*1.  Lit. :  The  act  or  state  of  vacillating,  reeling, 
or  swaying  to  and  fro ;  a  reeling,  a  staggering. 

“  Put  in  motion  by  every  slip  or  vacillation  of  the  body.” 
Paley:  Nat.  Theology,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Fig.:  Vacillating  conduct,  fluctuation,  or  wa¬ 
vering  of  mind ;  inconstancy  of  opinion  or  resolu¬ 
tion. 

“  Vacillation  cannot  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  dishon. 
esty.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

va.9'-il-la-tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  vacillat(e) ;  -ory.] 
Inclined  to  vacillate  or  waver ;  vacillating,  un¬ 
steady. 

“Such  v  acillatory  accounts  of  affairs.” — North:  Examen, 
i.  25. 

va-CO'-A,  VA-cdu’-a,  s.  [Fr.  vacoa,  vacua,  va- 
coua.  (Littr&.)] 

Bot. :  Pandanusutilis.  It  grows  wild  in  Mauritius, 
&c.,  and  is,  moreover,  cultivated  for  its  leaves, 
which  are  made  into  square  bags  for  the  reception 
of  sugar  for  export. 

*vac-U-ate,  v.  t.  [Latin  vacuatus,  pa.  par.  of 
vacuo— to  empty,  from  i;ac'ims=empty.]  To  make 
empty,  to  evacuate,  to  empty,  to  annul. 

“Like  the  Pharisees’  Corban,  under  the  pretense  of  an 
extraordinary  service  to  God,  vacuates  all  duty  to  man.” 
— Secular  Priest  Exposed,  p.  27. 

*vac-ff-a'-tion,  s.  [Vacuate.]  The  act  of  empty¬ 
ing  ;  evacuation. 

vac  -ff-ist,  s.  [Vacuum.]  One  who  holds  the 
doctrine  of  a  vacuum  in  nature ;  opposed  to  a  ple- 
nist. 

“It  would  also  appear  that  there  may  be  a  much  sub¬ 
tiler  body  than  common  air,  and  as  yet  unobserved  by  the 
vacuists.” — Boyle:  Works,  iii.  251. 

VJFCu  -I-ty,  *va-cu-i-tie,  s.  [Fr.  vacuity,  from 
Lat.  vacuitatein,  accus.  of  vacuitas,  from  vacuus = 
empty.] 

*1.  The  state  of  being  vacuous,  empty,  or  unfilled ; 
emptiness. 

“Hungeris  such  a  state  of  vacuity,  as  to  require  a  fresh 
supply  of  aliment.” — Arbuthnot. 

*2.  The  state  of  being  devoid  or  destitute  of  any¬ 
thing. 

“  Men  are  at  first  without  understanding  or  knowledge 
at  all.  Nevertheless  from  this  vacuitie  they  grow  by  de¬ 
grees  till  they  come  at  length  to  be  even  as  the  angels 
themselves  be.” — Hooker:  Eccles.  Politie,  bk.  i.,  §  6. 

3.  Freedom  from  mental  exertion  ;  rest  from  brain- 
work  ;  vacancy. 

“  Teaching  his  brain  to  repose  with  a  wise  vacuity." — 
Blackie:  Lays  of  Highlands  and  Islands,  p.  98. 

4.  Absence  of  intelligence  in  look  or  countenance ; 
expression  showing  want  of  thought  or  intelligence; 
vacancy,  listlessness. 

*5.  Space  unfilled  or  unoccupied,  or  occupied  with 
an  invisible  fluid  only ;  a  vacuum. 

“  In  filling  up  vacuities,  turning  out  shadows  and  cere¬ 
monies.” — Hammond:  Fundamentals. 

*6.  Want  of  reality ;  inanity,  imbecility. 

“  Their  expectations  will  meet  with  vacuity  and  empti¬ 
ness.” — Glanvill. 

*7.  A  thing  of  no  import  or  sequence ;  an  idle 
nothing. 

“  No  sad  vacuities  his  heart  annoy.” 

Wordsworth:  Descriptive  Sketches. 

vac  -u-6-lat-ed,  a.  [English  vacuol(e) ;  -ated. J 
Full  of  vacuoles,  or  small  air-cavities. 

vac-R-O-la  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  vacuol(e) ;  -ation.] 

Biol.:  The  multiplication  of  vacuoles  in  the  germ 
development  or  in  that  of  animals  low  in  the  scale 
of  being.  [Vacuole.] 

vac  -ff-ole,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  vacuolum,  dimin.  from 
Lat.  vacuum  (q.  v.).l 

Biol.:  A  cavity,  chiefly  that  formed  in  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  a  mass  of  protoplasm  by  the  filtering  into  it 
of  drops  of  water.  It  is  used  in  this  sense  of  the 
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blood-corpuscles  which  are  destitute  of  granules, 
but  may  be  tilled  with  water.  The  term,  however, 
is  chiefly  applied  to  the  apparently  empty  spaces  in 
the  protoplasm  of  the  Rhizopoda,  Infusoria,  &c. 
These  spaces  are  of  two  kinds— water-spaces  com¬ 
paratively  persistent,  and  food-vacuoles  formed 
temporarily  around  particles  of  food  generally  en¬ 
veloped  in  a  drop  of  water.  [POLYGASTRICA.]  The 
term  vacuole  is  used  also  of  the  cells  which  occur 
in  the  protoplasm  of  plants. 

vac'-\i-ous,  a.  [Lat.  vacmts=empty,  from  vaco 
=to  be  empty.]  [Vacant.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Empty,  unfilled. 

“Boundless  the  deep,  because  I  AM  who  fill 
Infinitude;  nor  vacuous  the  space.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  169. 

*2.  Biol.:  Used  when  an  organ  does  not  contain 
what  normally  belongs  to  it;  thus,  bracts  are 
called  vacuous  when  they  contain  no  flower,  al¬ 
though  they  occupy  such  a  situation  as  to  suggest 
that  they  are  flower-bearing. 

vac'-\i-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  vacuous; -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  vacuous  or  empty  ;  empti¬ 
ness. 

“  In  their  vacuousness  the  winds  and  vapors  of  tedious¬ 
ness  and  displicence  rise.” — Mountague:  Devoute  Essa yes. 
pt.  i.,  treat.  9,  §  6. 

vac  -y-um  {pi.  vac  -ii-um§  or  vac-y-a),  subst. 
[Lat.  neut.  sing,  of  vacuus=e mpty,  from  uoco=to 
be  empty.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Avoid,  a  vacuity. 

2.  Physics :  A  space  which  contains  no  material 
substance.  The  general  way  of  obtaining  a  vac¬ 
uum  is  to  pump  the  air  out  of  a  closed  space  by 
means  of  an  air-pump  ;  but  the  vacuum  which  can 
be  obtained  by  an  ordinary  air-pump  is  not  very 
perfect.  Much  better  results  are  obtained  with  the 
mercury-pump,  of  which  there  are  several  forms, 
in  all  of  which  the  air  is  caught  by  a  falling  col¬ 
umn  of  mercury  and  carried  down  a  long  tube  out 
into  the  surrounding  air.  Another  method  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  vacuum  is  the  chemical  method,  which 
consists  in  filling  a  space  with  carbonic  acid  gas, 
and  afterward  introducing  some  caustic  potash, 
which  absorbs  the  gas.  Such  a  thing  as  a  perfect 
vacuum  has  never  been  obtained,  and  probably 
never  will  be  obtained.  Even  as  practically  meant, 
it  is  always  understood  that  the  vacuum  only 
extends  to  matter,  and  that  the  space  is  still  filled 
by  ether.  [Torricellian.] 

vacuum-brake,  s. 

Bail. :  A  form  of  steam-brake  in  which  the  power 
employed  is  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  pro¬ 
duced  by  creating  a  vacuum. 

vacuum-gauge,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  An  instrument  for  indicating  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  external  atmospheric  pressure  and 
the  pressure  inside  a  partially  exhausted  vessel ; 
such  as  a  steam-boiler  which  has  become  cold  and 
in  which  the  steam  has  condensed ;  a  condenser  in 
which  the  steam  from  the  cylinder  is  condensed ; 
the  receiver  of  an  air-pump. 

vacuum-pan,  s. 

Sugar-manuf. :  A  vessel  for  boiling  saccharine 
juices  in  vacuo  in  the  process  of  making  sugar.  Its 
form  is  usually  nearly  spheroidal,  and  it  is  made 
in  two  segmental  nearly  semi-globular  portions, 
united  at  the  eguator  by  external  flanges.  At  the 
top  is  a  dome,  into  which  the  vapor  rises,  and  from 
which  it  is  drawn  either  by  a  pump  or  a  condenser. 
The  peculiar  feature  of  the  vacuum-pan  is  that,  by 
the  exclusion  of  the  air,  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  crystallizable  sugar  are  increased,  a  smaller 
proportion  of  grape-sugar,  or  molasses  being  ob¬ 
tained. 

vacuum-pump,  s. 

Steam-engine : 

1.  A  pump  used  for  withdrawing  the  air  from  a 
boiler  or  chamber,  in  order  that  it  may  be  filled 
with  water  forced  m  under  atmospheric  pressure. 
It  is  employed  in  connection  with  marine  engines. 

2.  A  pump  in  which  the  condensation  of  steam  is 
made  use  of  to  produce  a  vacuum  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  water. 

vacuum-tubes,  s.  pi. 

Physics :  Tubes  blown  and  twisted  into  different 
shapes,  and  hermetically  sealed  with  two  platinum 
wires  or  electrodes  fused  with  them  for  the  passage 
of  an  electric  current  or  spark.  Previously  to  seal¬ 
ing  they  are  exhausted,  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  small  quantity  of  air  or  other  gases.  Under 
these  circumstances  electric  discharge  causes  vari¬ 
ous  phosphorescent  glows  (according  to  the  gas 
employed  in  the  tube)  which  may  assume  peculiar 
forms,  as  of  layers  or  strata.  Sometimes  phos¬ 
phorescent  glass  is  employed  for  the  tubes  them¬ 
selves,  which  is  illuminated  by  the  glow  in  the  gas. 
Called  also  Gassiot  or  Geissler  tubes,  from  the 
inventor  and  chief  investigator.  Another  distinct 
class  of  these  tubes  is  prepared  with  extremely 


high  vacua,  ranging  to  one  ten-millionth  of  an 
atmosphere,  and  with  various  contained  apparatus. 
In  such  vacua,  the  mean  free  path  of  the  gaseous 
molecules  is  vastly  increased,  and  many  phenomena 
occur,  which  were  discovered  and  mainly  investi¬ 
gated  by  Mr.  William  Crookes,  who  considers  them 
to  represent  a  fourth  state  of  matter,  as  distinct 
from  the  ordinary  gaseousform  as  that  is  from  the 
condition  of  a  fluid. 

.  vacuum-valve,  s.  A  reversed  safety-valve,  open- 
mg  inwardly  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
when  there  is  a  negative  pressure  in  the  boiler. 
Vade,  v.  i.  [A  weakened  form  of  fade  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  fade,  to  wither. 

“His  summer  leaves  all  vaded.” 

Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  i.  2. 

2.  To  go,  to  vanish  ;  to  pass  away  ;  to  depart. 

“  Her  power,  disperst,  through  all  the  world  did  vade.’ 

Spenser:  Ruins  of  Rome,  xx. 

va-de  me  -cum,  subst.  [Lat. =go  with  me.]  A 
book  or  other  thing  that  a  person  carries  with  him 
as  a  constant  companion  ;  a  manual ;  a  pocket  com¬ 
panion. 

*vad'-I-mon-y,  s.  [Latin  vadirnonium,  from  vas 
(genit.  vadis)  —  a  surety,  a  bail.] 

.  Old  Law :  A  bond  or  pledge  to  appear  before  a 
judge  on  a  certain  day. 

va’-dl-um,  s.  [Lat.  vas  (genit.  vadis)— a  surety, 
a  bail.] 

Scots  Law :  A  word,  a  pledge,  or  surety, 
vadium-mortuum,  s.  A  mortgage, 
vadium-  vivum,  s.  A  living  pledge, 
vae,  s.  [Voe.] 

*va-frous,  a.  [Lat.  vafer  =  sly,  cunning.]  Cun¬ 
ning,  crafty,  sly. 

“He  that  deals  with  a  fox  maybe  held  very  simple  if 
he  expect  not  his  vafrous  tricks.”  —  Feltham:  Resolves, 
res.  42. 

vag-y-bond,  v.  i.  [Vagabond,  adj .]  To  play 
the  vagabond  ;  to  wander  about  in  an  idle  manner ; 
to  vagabondize. 

“ Vagabonding  it  out  yonder.” — C.  Reade:  Cloister  and 
Hearth,  ch.  lvi. 

vag-y-bond,  *vac-a-bond,  *vac-  a-bonde, 
*vac-a-bound,  *vac-o-bond,  *vac-a-bund,  *vag- 
a-bund,  *vag-a-bunde,  adj.  &  s.  [Fr.  vagabond, 
from  Latin  vagabundus  —  wandering  about,  from 
vagor =  to  wander.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Wandering  about  without  having  any  settled 
habitation. 

“  Doubtless  the  author  of  this  libell  was  some  vagabond 
huckster  or  pedler.” — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  i.  686. 

2.  Floating  about  without  any  certain  direction  ; 
driven  to  and  fro. 

“  By  envious  winds 

Blown  vagabond  or  frustrate.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  16. 

3.  Pertaining  to  a  vagabond  or  worthless  stroller. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  One  who  wanders  about,  not  having  any  set¬ 
tled  home  ;  a  wanderer,  avagrant.  (Notnecessarily 
in  a  bad  sense.) 

“The  question  was  whether  he  and  his  posterity  should 
reign  on  an  ancestral  throne  or  should  be  vagabonds  and 
beggars.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

2.  An  idle,  worthless  stroller  from  place  to  place, 
without  any  fixed  habitation  or  means  of  living; 
hence,  in  law,  an  idle,  worthless  vagrant.  Nowin 
law  used  chiefly  in  the  phrase,  A  rogue  and  a  vaga¬ 
bond.  [Vagrant,  B.  II.] 

“To  vacobondys  and  other  that  lokyd  for  pylfry  and 
ryfflynge,  it  was  a  great  occasyon  &  styrynge.” — Fabyan: 
Chronycle  (an.  1456). 

3.  An  idle,  worthless  fellow;  a  scamp,  a  rascal. 

( Colloq .) 

“What  a  brainsick  vagabond  art  thou!  ” 

Cowper:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xviii. 

vag  -y-bond-age  (age  aslg),  vag-y-bond-I§m, 

8.  [Eng.  vagahpnd:  -age,  -ism.] 

1.  The  state,  condition,  ways,  or  habits  of  a  vaga¬ 
bond. 

“  Given  over  to  vagabondage  and  deeds  of  rascality.” — 
Scribner’s  Magazine,  March,  1880,  p.  769. 

2.  Vagabonds  collectively. 

“To  increase  the  vagabondism  of  the  neighborhood.”— 
May  hew:  London  Labor  and  London  Poor,  iii.  322. 
vag  -y-bond-1  §m,  s.  [Vagabondage.] 
vag  -y-bond-Ize,  vag  -y-bond-I§e,  v.  i.  [Eng. 
vagabond;  -ize,  -ise.]  To  wander  about  as  a  vaga¬ 
bond. 

“Afterward  vagabondising  for  a  couple  of  years.”  — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

vag  -y-bond-r;?,  s.  [English  vagabond ;  - ry .] 
Vagabondage. 


vag-y-bun-dae,  s.  pi.  [Fern.  pi.  of  Latin  vaga. 
bundus— strolling  about,  vagabond.] 

Zotil. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Spiders,  tribe  Dipneumones 
or  Dipneumoneee  (q.  v.).  Ocelli  usually  in  three 
rows.  The  species  wander  about,  spinning  no 
webs.  Families,  Salticidee  and  Lycosidas. 

*va'-gae,  s.  pi.  [Fern.  pi.  of  Lat.  vagus= strolling 
about,  wandering.] 

Botany :  The  sixty-eighth  order  in  Linnaeus’ 
Natural  System.  It  was  only  provisional,  and  con¬ 
tained  all  his  doubtful  genera. 

va  -gyl,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  vag(us) ;  Eng.  suff.  -ah] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  vagus  (q.  v.). 

*va'-gg,n-9f,  s.  [Lat.  vagans,  pr.  par.  of  vagor 
—  to  wander.] 

1.  Vagrancy. 

2.  Extravagance. 

“A  thousand  vagancies  of  glory  and  delight.” — Milton: 
Church  Government,  ch.  i. 

*va-gynt,  *va-gaunt,  a.  [Fr.  vagant .]  Wan¬ 
dering,  vagrant. 

“Fro  thi  face  I  shal  be  hid,  and  I  shal  be  vagaunt." — 
Wycliffe;  Genesis  iv.  14. 

fvy-gan'-te§,  s.  pi.  [PL  of  Lat.  vagans,  pr.  par. 
of  vago=  to  wander.] 

ZoOl.:  A  group  of  Walckn&er’s  Araneidee.  They 
are  the  same  as  his  Laterigradas  (q.  v.).  The 
name  Vagantes  was  given  because  these  spiders 
lead  a  wandering  life,  except  during  oviposition. 
*va-gy-rynt,  a.  [Vagrant.] 
va-gar-i-ous,  a.  [Eng.  vagary ;  -ous.]  Having 
vagaries ;  whimsical. 

“The  names  of  the  wandering  Jew  are  characteristic- 
ally  various,  not  to  say  vagarious — M.  D.  Conway:  Wan* 
dering  Jew ,  ch.  x. 

*va'-gyr-Ish,  a.  [Vagary.]  Wandering. 

“His  eyes  were  often  vagarish.” 

Wolcott:  P.  Pindar,  p.  305. 

vy-gar -y,  *va-gare,  *fi-gar-y,  s.  [Vagary,  v.] 
*1.  A  wandering ;  a  strolling. 

“  The  people  called  Phoenices  gave  themselves  to  long 
vagaries  and  continual  viages  by  sea.” — Barnaby  Rich. 

2.  A  wandering  of  the  thoughts ;  a  wild  freak ;  a 
whim  ;  a  whimsical  purpose. 

“  Straight  they  changed  their  minds, 

Flew  off,  and  into  strange  vagaries  fell.” 

Milton :  P.  L.,  vi.  614. 

*vy-gar'-y,  v.  i.  [Latin  vagor=  to  wander;  Fr. 
vaguer;  ltal.  vagare. J  To  wander  about;  to  wind. 

“The  three  rivers  that  vagary  up  to  her.” — \ashe: 
Lenten  Stuffe. 

*vy-ga  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  vagatio,  from  vagor— to 
wander.]  A  wandering ;  a  roving  about. 

va'-gi-ent,  a.  [Lat.  vagiens,  pr.  par.  of  vagio= 
to  cry  like  a  child.]  Crying  like  a  child. 

“The  cradle  of  the  Cretan  Jove, 

And  guardians  of  his  vagient  infancy.” 

More:  Song  of  the  Soul,  iii.  4,  42. 

vy-gl-ny,  s.  [Lat.=a  sheath,  a  scabbard.] 

1.  Anatomy: 

(1)  Comp. :  A  special  canal  in  the  female  for  the 
reception  of  an  intromittent  organ,  or  the  depo¬ 
sition  of  sperm-cells. 

(2)  Human:  A  dilatable  membranous  passage 
extending  from  the  vulva  to  the  uterus,  the  neck  of 
which  it  embraces.  It  rests  below  and  behind  on 
the  rectum,  and  supports  the  bladder  in  front. 

2.  Arch.:  The  upper  part  of  the  shaft  of  a  ter¬ 
minus,  from  which  the  bust  or  figure  seems  to  issue 
or  arise. 

3.  Bot. :  A  sheath,  as  of  grasses, 
vy-gl-nyl,  a.  [Vagina.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a 
sheath ;  as,  a  vaginal  membrane. 

2.  Anatomy ,  Pathology,  &c.: 

(1)  Of  or  pertaining  to  anything  shaped  like  a 
sheath  or  scabbard  ;  as,  the  vaginal  process  (q.  v.). 

(2)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  vagina  (q.  v.) ;  as,  the 
vaginal  artery.  The  term  is  frequently  used  in 
Pathology ;  as,  vaginal  catarrh,  cystocele,  enter- 
ocele,  hypersesthesia,  &c. 

vaginal-artery,  s. 

Anat. :  A  branch  of  the  internal  iliac  artery, 
vaginal-catarrh,  or  leucorrhaep,  s. 

Path.:  [Vaginitis]. 
vaginal-plexus,  s. 

Anat.:  The  lower  part  of  the  pelvic  plexus, 
whence  the  vaginal  nerves  disperse  without  again 
entering  into  a  plexiform  arrangement. 

vaginal-process,  s. 

Anat.:  The  lower  margin  of  the  tympanic  plate, 
which  constitutes  a  sharp  edge  partly  surrounding 
the  front  of  the  styloid  process. 
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*v8&-In-a'-le§,  s.  pi.  [Fem.  pi.  (with  Lat.  plantce 
=plants,  understood)  of  Mod.  Lat.  vaginalis=oB 
belonging  to,  or  possessed  of  a  sheath.] 

Bot. :  The  twenty-seventh  order  in  Linnaeus’ 
Natural  System.  Genera,  Polygonum,  Laurus,  <fcc. 
*vag-in-a'-lis,  s.  [See  def.] 

Ornith.:  Gmelin’s  rendering  of  Pennant’s  name 
(Sheathbill)  for  the  genus  Chionis,  named  by  Fors¬ 
ter,  and  which  therefore  has  priority.  [Sheath¬ 
bill.] 

va-gln'-g,nt,  adj.  [Mod.  Latin  vaginans  (genit. 
vaginantis).  (See  def.)] 

Bot. :  Sheathing  (q.  v.). 

*vag-i~na-ta,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  vagina 
(a- v.).] 

Zobl. :  Lamarck’s  name  for  Polypes  enveloped  in 
a  sheath  formed  by  a  calcareous  or  horny  polypary, 
as  Corals,  the  Sertularidse,  &c. 
va-gl  -nate,  a.  &  s.  [Vagina.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Bot.:  The  same  as  Vaginated  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  subst. :  One  of  the  Vaginata  (q.  v.). 
vg,-gr-nat-ed,  a.  [Vagina.] 

Bot. :  Sheathed,  inserted  in  a  sheath,  as  a  stalk 
in  a  sheath  formed  by  the  base  of  a  petiole. 


vag-I-nel'-la  (pi.  vag-l-nel'-lse),  s.  [Mod.  Lat., 
dimin.  from  vagina  (q.  v.).] 

Bot.:  The  same  as  Ramenta  (q.  v.). 
vag-i-ner'-vose,  a.  [Latin  V agus = w a n d e r i n g , 
and  nervosus= full  of  sinews.] 

Botany  (of  the  veins)  :  Not  running  in  any  fixed 
directions. 


vag-I-nic-6-la,  s.  [Lat.  vagina= a  sheath,  and 
colo= to  inhabit.] 

Zodlogy:  The  type-genus  of  the  sub-family  Vagi- 
nicolina,  with  several  genera  from  salt  and  fresh 
water.  Animalcules  elongate,  sub-cylindrical,  in¬ 
closed  singly  or  in  pairs  within  a  vase-shaped 
sheath,  to  the  bottom  of  which  they  are  affixed 
directly,  or  by  means  of  a  pedicel ;  oral  and  ciliary 
system  as  in  Vorticella  (q.  v.). 

vag-l-niC-6-li-na,  s.pl.  [Modern  Latin  vagi- 
nicol(a) ;  Lat.neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina. ] 

Zodl.:  A  sub-family  of  Vorticellidee,  with  eight 
genera,  from  salt  and  fresh  water. 
vag-in-i§-mus,  s.  [Vagina.] 

Pathol. :  The  name  given  by  Dr.  Marion  Sims  to 
the  involuntary  spasmodic  closure  and  over-sensi¬ 
tiveness  of  the  mouth  of  the  vagina.  It  requires  an 
operation  for  its  removal, 
vag-l-ni-tis,  s.  [Lat.  vagin(a) ;  suff.  -if is.] 
Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  vagina.  It  may  be 
acute  or  chronic.  The  former  is  sometimes  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  poison  of  scarlatina ;  the  latter  is 
called  also  Vaginal  Catarrh,  Vaginal  Leucorrhcea, 
simply  Leucorrhcea,  and  popularly  the  Whites. 

vg,-gI-no-pen-nous,  *vg,-gin-nI-pen'-nous,  a. 
[Latin  vagina=a  sheath,  and  penna= a  wing.] 
Sheath-winged ;  having  the  wings  covered  with  a 
hard  case  or  sheath,  as  some  insects. 


“All  vaginnipennous  or  sheath-winged  insects,  as 
beetles  and  dorrs.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  xv. 

V9,-gin-\i-ir-n3,,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  a  double  dimin. 
from  vagina  (q.  v.).] 

ZoOl.  <&  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Lagenidse,  with  a 
series  of  chambers  laterally  compressed.  From  the 
Trias  onward. 

vg,-gln'-u-lus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  vagina 
(q.  v.).] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Oncidiadse,  with  twenty  species 
from  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  India,  and 
the  Philippines.  Animal  elongated,  slug -like, 
covered  by  a  thick,  leathery  mantle,  under  which 
the  head  is  retracted  at  will ;  tentacles  four,  eyes 
on  upper  pair  ;  sexes  united.  The  species  are  found 
in  decayed  wood,  and  under  leaves. 

*va-gOUS,  a.  [Lat.  vagus.]  Wandering,  vagrant, 
unsettled. 


“Such  as  were  born  and  begot  of  a  single  woman, 
through  a  vagous  lust,  were  called  Sporii.” — Ayliffe. 

va -gran-gf ,  s.  [Eng.  vagran(t ) ;  -cy.~\ 

1.  The  state  of  wandering,  without  having  a 
settled  home.  (Not  necessarily  in  a  bad  sense.) 

“Therefore  did  he  spend  his  days  in  continual  labor, 
in  restless  travel,  in  endless  vagrancy,  going  about  doing 
good.” — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  4. 

2.  The  life  or  condition  of  a  vagrant.  [Vagkant, 
a.,  B.  II.] 

“He  shall  by  office  prosecute  them  for  the  offenses  of 
idleness,  drunkenness,  quarrelling,  gaming,  or  vagrancy, 
in  the  supreme  court.” — Burke:  Sketch  of  the  Negro  Code. 

va  -grant,  *va  -gar-ant,  a.  &  s.  [From  vagary, 
v.  (q.  v.)] 


A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Wandering  about  from  place  to  place  without 
having  any  settled  home. 

“The  people  remained  in  the  woods  and  mountains 
vagarant  and  dispersed  like  the  wild  beasts.” — Puttenham: 
English  Poetry,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Pertaining  to  one  who  wanders  from  place  to 
place ;  unsettled. 

“  [He]  had  ever  since  led  an  infamous  and  vagrant 
life.’’ — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

*3.  Moving  without  any  settled  or  certain  direc¬ 
tion. 

*4.  Unsettled,  unsteady,  inconstant. 

“  The  offspring  of  a  vagrant  and  ignoble  love.”  — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

fL  A  wanderer;  one  who  has  no  settled  home  or 
habitation. 

“  But  of  the  vagrant  none  took  thought.” 

Wordsworth:  Ruth. 

2.  An  idle  wanderer  or  stroller;  a  vagabond,  a 
tramp. 

“The  civil  war  expelled  all  sturdy  vagrants  from  the 
city.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  13. 

II.  Law:  In  law  the  term  vagrant  is  much  more 
comprehensive  than  in  ordinary  language,  and  the 
idea  of  wandering  is  almost  lost.  Vagrants  are 
divided  into  three  grades  : 

(1)  Idle  and  disorderly  persons,  or  such  as,  while 
able  to  maintain  themselves  and  families,  neglect 
to  do  so;  unlicensed  peddlers,  beggars,  common 
prostitutes,  &c. ;  all  of  whom  are  liable  to  impris¬ 
onment  or  fine  or  both. 

(2)  Rogues  and  vagabonds,  or  such  as  having 
been  convicted  of  being  idle  and  disorderly  per¬ 
sons,  have  been  found  guilty  of  a  repeated  offense ; 
fortune-tellers  and  other  like  impostors,  persons 
gambling  or  betting  in  public,  persons  having  no 
visible  occupation  and  unable  to  give  a  satisfactory 
account  of  themselves ;  all  of  whom  are  liable  to 
imprisonment  or  fine  or  both. 

(3)  Incorrigible  rogues,  or  such  as,  having  been 
convicted  as  rogues  and  vagabonds,  are  found 
guilty  of  a  repetition  of  the  offense  ;  persons  break¬ 
ing  out  of  legal  confinement,  &c. ;  all  of  whom  are 
liable  to  imprisonment,  sometimes  for  long  terms 
under  the  habitual  criminal  acts  of  some  of  the 
states. 

va-grant-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  vagrant ;  - ly. ]  In  a 
vagrant,  wandering,  or  unsettled  manner;  like  a 
vagrant. 

va  ~grant-ness,  s.  [Eng.  vagrant:  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  vagrant ;  vagrancy. 

*va  -gr6m,  adj.  [See  def.]  An  intentional  mis¬ 
spelling  of  Vagrant  (q.  v.).  ( Shakesp .:  Much  Ado, 
iii.  3.) 

vague,  a.  &  s.  [French  vague;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital. 
vago .]  [Vague,  u.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Wandering,  vagrant,  vagabond. 

“  Gray  encouraged  his  men  to  set  upon  the  vague  vil¬ 
lains.” — Hayward. 

2.  Unsettled,  as  regards  meaning,  scope,  or  the 
like;  unfixed,  indefinite,  unsettled;  not  clear- 
uncertain,  doubtful,  ambiguous. 

“  Neither  loosely  vague 

Nor  wordy.”  Cowper:  Homer’s  Iliad,  iii. 

3.  Proceeding  from  no  known  authority ;  uncer¬ 
tain  ;  as,  a  vague  report. 

*B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  wandering. 

“So  as  the  Scots  had  some  leasure  to  plaie  their  vagues, 
and  follow  their  accustomed  manner.”— Holinshed:  Hist. 
Scotland  (an.  1542). 

2.  A  vagary. 

3.  Vagueness.  ( Masson :  De  Quincey,  p.  196.) 

*vague,  v.  i.  [Fr.  vaguer,  from  Lat.  vagor,  from 
vagus=  wandering.]  To  wander,  to  ioam. 

“She  [the  soule]  doth  vague  and  wander  as  banished.” 
— P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  231. 

vague -ly,  adv.  [English  vague,  a.;  -ly.']  Ina 
vague  or  uncertain  manner ;  indefinitely ;  not 
clearly ;  ambiguously. 

vague  -ness,  subst.  [Eng.  vague,  a. ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  vague,  indefinite,  unset¬ 
tled,  or  uncertain  ;  indefiniteness,  ambiguousness. 

“Objections  of  some  writers  to  the  vagueness  of  the 
language.” — Mackintosh:  Law  of  Nature,  p.  8. 

va  -gus,  s.  [Lat.=wandering,  vagrant.  Named 
from  its  wandering  course.] 

Anat.:  The  Pneumogastric  nerve  (q.  v.). 

va’-he-a,  s.  [From  voua-here,  the  Madagascar 
name  of  Vahea  madagascariensis.) 


Bot. :  A  genus  of  Carissese.  Tall  climbing  shrubs 
or  trees,  with  opposite  leaves,  dense  terminal  cymes 
of  white  flowers,  and  round  fruit.  Known  species 
four,  all  African.  V.  madagascariensis  and  V.  gum- 
mifera ,  both  growing  in  Madagascar,  yield  a  kind 
of  caoutchouc. 

vaik,  v.  i.  [Vacant.]  To  become  vacant ;  to  be 
vacant ;  to  be  unoccupied.  (Scotch.) 

*vail  (l),s.  [Veil,s.] 

*vail  (2),  s.  [Vail  (2),  v.]  Submission,  descent, 
decline. 

vail  (3),  *vale,  subst.  [For  avai7=profit,  advan¬ 
tage.] 

*1.  Profit,  proceeds,  return. 

“  The  cave  where  the  young  outlaw  hoards  the  stolen 
vails  of  his  occupation.” — Chapman. 

*2.  An  unlooked  for  or  casual  acquisition ;  a 
windfall.  (Tooke.) 

3.  Money  given  to  servants  by  visitors.  (Gen¬ 
erally  in  the  plural.) 

“To  give  extravagant  vails  at  every  country  house 
which  they  visited.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

*vail  (1),  v.  t.  [Veil,  v.] 

*vail  (2),  *vaile,  *vale,  v.  t.  &  i.  [For  avail  or 
avale,  from  Fr.  avaler=  to  let  or  put  down,  from 
Lat.  ad= to,  and  vallis—  a  vale,  a  valley.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  let,  cast,  or  put  down  ;  to  lower ;  to  let  fall ; 
to  put  off. 

“She  vailed  her  eyelids.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  956. 

2.  To  lower  or  let  down  in  token  of  respect  or 
submission. 

“To  vaile  their  bonnets  for  the  queene  of  England.” — 
Hackluyt:  Voyages.  (Ep.  Ded. ) 

3.  To  let  sink,  as  through  fear. 

“Douglas  gan  vail  his  stomach.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  1. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  bow  ;  to  show  respect  by  bowing  or  uncover¬ 
ing. 

“  All  the  gallants  on  the  stage  rise,  vail  to  me,  kiss  their 
hand.” — Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Woman  Hater,  i.  3. 

2.  To  give  place ;  to  yield  ;  to  give  way. 

“Thy  convenience  must  vail  to  thy  neighbor’s  neces¬ 
sity.” — South. 

*vail  (3),  *vayle,  v.  i.  [Vail  (3),  s.]  To  profit, 
to  avail,  to  advantage. 

“Through  this  science  [physike]  it  is  full  sought 
Which  vaileth  and  which  vaileth  nought.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  vii. 

♦vail  -a-ble,  *vaile-a-ble,  adj.  [Eng.  vail  (3), 
v.;  -able.]  Profitable,  advantageous,  effectual. 
(Smith:  Commonwealth,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv.) 

*vail-er,  s.  [Eng.  vail  (2),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
vails ;  one  who  shows  respect  by  vailing  or  yield, 
ing. 

“  If  he  finds  not  a  good  store  of  vailers,  he  comes  home 
stiff.” — Overbury:  Characters,  E.  5,  b.  (1627). 

vain,  *vaine,  *vayn,  *vein,  *veyn,  a.  [Fr. 

vain,  from  Lat.  vanum,  accus.  of  vanus= empty, 
vain;  prob.  from  vacwus=empty.] 

1.  Producing  no  good  result ;  fruitless,  ineffectual, 
useless ;  destitute  of  force  or  efficacy ;  powerless, 
“Give  us  help  in  the  time  of  trouble;  for  naira  is  the 
help  of  man.” — Psalm  lx.  11. 

*2.  Powerless,  weak. 

“How  these  vain,  weak  nails  may  tear  a  passage.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  v.  6. 

3.  Having  no  real  value ;  empty,  unreal,  unsub¬ 
stantial,  idle,  worthless,  imsatisfying. 

“  Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye  !” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

*4.  Unwise,  foolish,  silly. 

“A  vain,  giddy,  shallow,  humorous  youth.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.f  ii.  4. 

*5.  Fallacious,  deceitful,  false. 

“All  hope  is  vain.”— Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  v.  L 
6.  Proud  of  petty  things  or  of  trifling  attainments ; 
elated  with  a  high  opinion  of  one’s  own  self,  or  or 
one’s  own  accomplishments,  or  of  things  more 
showy  than  valuable  ;  having  a  morbid  craving  for 
the  admiration  or  applause  of  others  ;  conceited, 
puffed  up,  inflated. 

“Sir  Plume,  of  amber  snuff-box  justly  vain.” 

Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock,  iv.  122. 

*7.  Showy,  ostentatious. 

“  Load  some  vain  church  with  old  theatric  state.” 

Pope:  Moral  Essays,  ±v.  29. 

IT  Vain  and  fruitless  are  both  applied  to  our 
endeavors ;  but  the  term  vain  is  the  more  general 
and  indefinite.  What  we  aim  at,  as  well  as  what 
we  strive  for,  may  be  vain;  but  fruitless  refers  only 
to  the  end  of  our  labors.  When  the  object  aimed  at 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thire; pine,  pit,  sire,  sir  marine-  g6 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cir,  rfile,  fill;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.’  qu’=  kw. 
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Is  general  in  its  import,  it  is  common  to  term  the 
endeavor  win  when  it  cannot  attain  this  object; 
when  labor  is  specifically  employed  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  a  particular  object,  it  is  usual  to  term  it 
fruitless  if  it  fail. 

.  H  *1.  For  vain:  To  no  purpose;  fruitlessly,  idly, 
rn  vain. 

“Which  the  air  beats  for  vain." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  4. 

2.  In  vain:  To  no  purpose;  ineffectually. 

“In  vain  they  do  worship  me.” — Matthew  xv.  9. 

3.  To  take  in  vain :  [Take,  v.,  H  29.] 

*vain'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  vain;  -ful.]  Vain,  empty. 
(Tusser  :  Husbandrie,  p.  10.) 

vain-glor  -I  ous,  *vaine-glor-y-ous,  a.  [Eng. 

vainglory  ;  - ous .] 

1.  Feeling  vainglory ;  vain  to  excess  of  one’s  own 
accomplishments  or  achievements  ;  boastful,  vaunt¬ 
ing. 

2.  Characterized  by  or  proceeding  from  vain¬ 
glory  ;  founded  on  or  prompted  by  vanity  ;  boastful. 
( Hackluyt :  Voyages,  ii.  169.) 

vain-glor-i-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  vainglorious; 
•ly.~\  In  a  vainglorious  manner ;  with  vainglory  or 
vaunting. 

“  Let  it  no  more  enter  into  your  hearts  to  thinke  with 
yourselves  vaingloriously.” — XJdall:  Luke,  ch.  iii. 

vain-glor-y,  *vaine-glor-ie,  *vein-gloir-e, 
*veyn-glor-y,  s.  [O.  Fr.  vein  glorie ,  from  Lat. 
vana  gloria=va.in  or  idle  boasting.]  Glory,  pride, 
or  boastfulness  that  is  vain  or  empty  ;  tendency  to 
unduly  exalt  one’s  self  or  one’s  own  achievements  ; 
excessive  vanity  ;  vain  pomp  or  show. 

“  If  Hector  break  not  his  neck  i’  the  combat,  he'll 
break  ’t  himself  in  vainglory." — Shakesp.:  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  iii.  3. 

vain-ly,  *veyn-li,  adv.  [Eng.  vain;  - ly .] 

1.  In  a  vain  manner;  to_  no  purpose;  in  vain,  in- 
•ffectually,  uselessly,  fruitlessly. 

“  Our  cannon’s  malice  vainly  shall  be  spent.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  ii. 

2.  In  a  vain,  arrogant,  or  conceited  manner; 
proudly,  conceitedly. 

*3.  Idly,  foolishly,  unreasonably. 

“  Supplies  beyond  necessity  of  the  present,  are  apt  to 
make  us  either  vainly  profuse,  or  vainly  confident.” — 
Hale:  Cont.;  Lord’s  Prayer. 

*4.  Falsely,  erroneously. 

“  Which  vainly  I  supposed  the  Holy  Land.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  II.,  iv.  5. 

vain'-ness,  *vaine-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  vain;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vain,  useless,  or 
ineffectual ;  inefficacy,  fruitlessness,  uselessness. 

2.  Vanity,  empty  pride. 

“Free  from  vainness  and  self-glorious  pride.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  v.  (Chorus). 

*3.  Foolishness,  folly. 

“  O  how  great  vainenesse  i9  it  then  to  scorne 
The  weake.”  Spenser:  World’s  Vanitie,  vi. 

*4.  Falseness,  falsehood,  deceit. 

“  I  hate  ingratitude  more  in  a  man 

Than  lying  vainness ,  babbling  drunkenness.” 

Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

vair,  *veir,  subst.  [French  vair=a  rich  fur  of 
ermines,  &c.,  from  Latin  varius— variegated.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  kind  of  fur. 

2.  Her. :  One  of  the  furs,  com¬ 
posed  of  several  pieces,  silver  and 
blue  (argent  and  azure),  cut  to 
represent  little  shields  or  (it  is 
said)  the  flower  of  the  campanula, 
and  opposed  to  each  other  in 
rows.  When  of  different  colors, 
these  are  specified  and  described, 
vair6  or  vairy ;  as,  vairy  argent 
and  vert.  [Counter-vair.] 

vair'-e,  vair -y,  *var-ry,  Vair. 

Ver-ry,  a.  [Fr.  vairi.) 

Her. :  Checkered  or  charged  with  vair  (q.  v.). 

Val-se'-shi-ka,  *•  [Sans.  vaisesha= an  atom.] 

Hindu  Philos. :  One  of  the  six  leading  systems  of 
Brahmanic  philosophy.  At  first  only  three  of  the 
gix—viz.,  the  two  Mimans&s  and  the  Ny&ya— were 
considered  orthodox;  but  ultimately  the  three 
rejected— the  Vaiseshika,  the  Sankhya,  and  the 
Yoga— were  exempted  from  the  ban  of  heresy.  The 
founder  of  the  Vaiseshika  system  was  Kan&da, 
whose  exact  dateis  unknown,  but  itmay  be  vaguely 
conjectured  as  about  500  B.  0.  The  system  assumes 
or  establishes  that  all  material  substances  are  com¬ 
posed  of  atoms  mechanically  united.  These  atoms 
it  regards  as  eternal  in  their  duration.  The  combi¬ 
nations  of  them  which  form  the  present  world  are, 
however,  but  transitory ;  so  also  is  the  present 
system  of  things.  The  Vaiseshika  philosophy  is 
generally  connected  with  the  Nyfiya  or  Logical 
school  of  Gautama,  of  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  a 
modification. 


VaIsh'-n3-V3,  s.  [Sansc.,  &c.] 

Hinduism  (pi.) :  A  primary  religious  section  of 
the  Hindus,  who  adore  Vishnu  in  preference  to,  if 
not  to  the  exclusion  of,  the  other  persons  of  the 
Hindu  Triad.  To  carry  individual  preference  to 
this  extent  is  not  considered  orthodox,  and  many  of 
those  who  do  so  have  united  themselves  into  monas¬ 
tic  bodies,  which,  drawing  their  devotees  from  vari¬ 
ous  castes,  virtually  merge  them  in  a  new  one— that 
of  the  Sectarian  brotherhood.  Horace  Hayman 
Wilson  divided  the  Vaishnavas  into  the  following 
sections:  (1)  RAm&nujas,  Sri  Sampraddyts,  or  Sri 
Vaishnavas;  (2)  RAmcLnandis,  or  R&m&vats ;  (3) 
Kabir  Panthis;  (4)  Kh&kls;  (5)  Maluk  D3sis ;  (6) 
D&du  Panthis;  (7)  RAyaDAsis;  (8)  SenAls ;  (9)  Val- 
labhAchArls,  or  Rudra  SampradAyls ;  (10)  MirA 
BAis  ;  (11)  MadhwAchAris  or  Brahma  SampradAyls  ; 
(12)  NlmAvats,  or  SanakAdi  SamprayadAyls ;  (13) 
the  Vaishnavas  of  Bengal;  (14)  RadhA  Vallabhls; 
(15)  the  Sakhl  BhAvas ;  (16)  (Jharan  DAsls;  (17) 
Harischandls  ;  (18)  SadhnA  Panthis  ;  (19)  MAdhavls; 
and  (20)  SannyAsls,  VairAgls,  and  NAgas. 

Vals'-y3,  s.  [Sansc.] 

Hinduism:  The  third  of  the  primary  Hindu  castes 
in  the  order  of  dignity.  Nominally  it  contains  the 
merchants  and  shopmen.  [Caste.] 
vai-vode,  s.  [Waywode.] 
va-keel',  subst.  [Hind.,  &c.,  wakil.]  In  the  East 
Indies  an  ambassador  or  agent  sent  on  a  special 
commission,  or  residing  at  a  court ;  a  native  attor¬ 
ney  ;  a  native  Indian  law-pleader. 

Va'-la,  s.  [A female  name(?).] 

Astron.:  [Asteroid,  131.] 

val-3-Ite,  s.  [After  M.  VAla;  suff .  -ite  (Min.).] 
Min. :  A  mineral  belonging  to  the  group  of  Res¬ 
ins,  occurring  in  small,  hexagonal  tables  and  mass¬ 
ive,  associated  with  hatchettite  (q.  v.),  in  the 
Rossitz-Oslawaner  Coal  formation,  Moravia.  Hard¬ 
ness,  about  1'5  or  lower ;  luster,  shining  ;  color  and 
streak,  black ;  aromatic  odor  when  rubbed ;  frac¬ 
ture,  uneven.  Composition  :  Not  yet  determined. 

var-g,n<je  (1),  val  enge,  "val'-l^nge,  ’Wal¬ 
lens,  s.  [From  Valence  in  France,  south  of  Lyons, 
where  silk  is  still  made.] 

1.  Fringes  of  drapery;  specif.,  the  drapery  hang¬ 
ing  round  a  bed,  couch,  &c, 

“  Valance  of  Venice,  gold  of  needlework.” 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii. 

2.  The  drooping  ledge  at  the  parting  of  a  trunk. 
val'-g,n9e  (2),  subst.  [O.Fr.  vallence,  valence.] 

Valor,  bravery,  worth. 

“And  there  the  valance  of  men,  is  demed  in  riches  out 
forthe.” — Chaucer:  Test,  oj  Love,  bk.  ii. 

va.r-3.n9e,  v.  t.  [Valance  (1),  s.]  To  furnish  or 
decorate  with  a  valance  or  fringe  ;  to  fringe  ;  hence, 
fig.,  to  decorate  with  a  beard. 

“  Thy  face  is  valanc’d  since  I  saw  thee  last;  com’st  thou 
to  beard  me?” — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

*V3-lan9he',  s.  [Avalanche.]  An  avalanche. 

“The  great  danger  of  traveling  here  .  .  .  proceeds 

from  what  they  call  the  valanches." — Smollett:  France  and 
Italy,  let.  xxxviii. 

♦val  -g,n-93f,  *val'-l3n-9y,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  val- 
anc(e) ;  -y.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  large  wig  that  hides  the  face. 

B.  As  adj. :  Hiding  the  face. 

“  Critics  in  plume  and  white  valiancy  wig.” 

Dry  den:  Ep.  iii. 

val-den’-si-3n,  a.  &  s.  [Waldensian.] 
vale  (1),  s.  [Vail  (3),  s.] 

vale  (2) ,  *val,  s.  [Fr.  val,  from  Lat.  vallem,  accus. 
of  vallis=  a  vale,  a  valley.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  tract  of  low  ground  between  hills ;  a  valley. 

(Dry den:  Ep.  iii.)  ,  ,  .  , 

IT  Vale  is  more  commonly  used  in  poetry,  valley 
in  prose.  ,  .  ,  , 

2.  A  little  trough  or  canal;  as,  a  pump  vale  to 
carry  off  the  water  from  a  ship’s  pump. 

*11.  Fig. :  A  state  of  decline  or  wretchedness. 

“  I  am  declined  into  the  vale  of  years.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  2. 

Wa'-le  (3),  s.  [Lat.  imper.  sing,  of  valeo— to  be 
well.]  A  farewell;  an  adieu. 

“I  dropt  a  tear  and  wrote  my  vale." 

Praed.  ( Annandale . ) 

♦vale,  v.  i.  [Vail,  v.]  To  descend. 

“Here  vales  a  valley,  here  ascends  a  mountain.” 

Sylvester:  Du  Bartas,  Seventh  day,  first  week,  63. 
val-e-dlc  -tion,  s.  [As  if  from  Lat.  valedictio, 
from  valedictus,  pa.  par.  of  valedico— to  say  fare¬ 
well,  from  vale= farewell,  and  dico=  to  say.]  [Vale 
(3),  s,]  A  bidding  farewell;  a  farewell;  an  adieu. 

“He  always  took  this  solemn  valediction  of  the  fel- 
lowes.” — Fuller:  Worthies;  Shropshire. 


val-e-dlc-tbr-ian,  s.  [Eng.  valedictory ;  -an-J 
In  American  colleges  the  student  who  pronounces 
the  valedictory  (q.  v.). 
val-e-dlc'  tor-y,  a.  &  s.  [Valediction.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Bidding  farewell ;  pertaining  or  re¬ 
lating  to  a  farewell  or  adieu ;  of  the  nature  of  s 
farewell;  farewell. 

“To  pay  to  their  popular  chief  governor  every  valedic¬ 
tory  honor.” — Cumberland:  Memoirs. 

B.  As  subst. :  In  American  colleges,  an  oration  or 
address  spoken  at  the  annual  commencement  by 
one  of  the  class  whose  members  receive  the  degree 
of  B.  A.,  and  take  their  leave  of  the  college  and  of 
each  other. 

V3-len’-cl-3  (c  as  sh),  s.  [See  def.  2.] 

1.  [Valentia.] 

_2.  A  province  on  the  east  coast  of  Spain,  and  a 
city,  the  capital  of  the  province. 

3.  (PI.) :  Raisins  grown  in  and  exported  from 
Valencia. 

V3-len'-9i-3n-Ite,  subst.  [After  the  Valenciana 
mine,  Mexico,  where  found;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  orthoclase,  much  resembling 
adularia,  associated  with  quartz. 

val-en-9i  -enne§,  s.  [See  def.]  A  term  applied; 
to  a  variety  of  lace  whose  meshes  are  of  the  form  of 
an  irregular  hexagon.  It  is  formed  of  two  threads, 
partly  twisted  and  plaited  at  top  of  the  mesh.  The 
pattern  is  worked  in  the  net.  Named  after  Valen¬ 
ciennes,  in  France,  where  it  is  made. 

val-en.-9I-en.-ne '-§1-3,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  M. 
Valenciennes,  a  French  professor  of  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Limneidse,  with  one  species, 
from  a  Tertiary  deposit,  near  Kertch,  Crimea.  The 
shell  resembles  a  gigantic  Ancylus  (q.  v.) ;  ape? 
much  incurved,  concentric  markings  on  surface. 

va-len-9^,  s.  [Lat.  valens,  pr.  par.  of  valeo=  to 
be  worth,  to  be  strong.] 

Chem.:  Atomicity  (q.  v.). 

val'-ene,s.  [Eng.  val(eric) ;  -ene.]  [Valerone. 
Va-len  -tI-3  (t  as  sh),  s.  [Etym.  not  apparent.] 
Fabric:  A  stuff  made  of  worsted,  cotton,  and 
silk,  used  for  waistcoats, 
val  -en-tlne,  s.  [See  def.] 

*1.  A  sweetheart  or  choice  made  on  St.  Valentine1 
day. 

“To-morrow  is  St.  Valentine’s  day, 

All  in  the  morning  betime! 

And  I  a  maid  at  your  window, 

To  be  your  Valentine." 

Shakesp..-  Hamlet,  iv.  6. 

H  According  to  the  legend,  St.  Valentine  was 
beheaded  on  Feb.  14,  at  Rome,  under  Claudius, 
The  old  notion  was  that  birds  began  to  couple  on 
that  day,  and  hence  arose  the  custom  of  young  per¬ 
sons  of  both  sexes  choosing  each  other  as  “valen* 
tines  ”  for  the  ensuing  year  by  a  species  of  lottery, 
and  of  sending  love  missives  to  each  other. 

2.  A  letter  or  other  missive  sent  by  young  persons 
of  both  sexes  to  each  other  on  Valentine’s  day ;  a 
printed  missive  of  an  amatory  or  satirical  nature, 
generally  sent  by  post  anonymously.  Some  valen¬ 
tines  are  highly  ornamental  and  artistic,  while 
others  are  caricatures,  designed  to  reflect  on  the 
personal  appearance,  habits,  character,  &c.,  of  the 
persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  The  practice 
of  sending  valentines  by  mail  appears  to  be  dimin¬ 
ishing  year  by  year,  the  later  practice,  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  children,  being  to  insert  them 
under  the  door  of  the  person  to  whom  they  are 
addressed,  and  then  to  knock  or  ring  the  door-bell 
and  hurry  away.  In  the  various  cities  of  the  coun¬ 
try  many  millions  of  hideous  caricatures  thus 
change  hands. 

Val-en-tln  -I-an§,  s.  pi.  [See  def.] 

Church  Hist.:  The  followers  of  Valentinus,  an 
Egyptian  gnostic,  whose  sect  arose  at  Rome,  then 
rooted  itself  deeply  in  Cyprus,  and  finally  spread 
throughout  a  great  part  of  southern  Europe,  west-' 
ern  Asia,  and  northern  Africa.  He  supposed  that 
in  the  Pleroma  (q.  v.)  there  were  thirty  male  and  as 
many  female  aeons  united  in  wedlock,  with  four  un¬ 
married,  these  latter  being  Horus,  Christ,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  Jesus.  The  youngest  aeon,  Sophia  (Wis¬ 
dom),  brought  forth  a  daughter,  Achamoth,  whence 
sprang  the  Demiurge,  who  created  mankind.  This 
Demiurge,  becoming  puffed  up  with  pride,  aspired 
to  be  regarded  as  the  only  god,  and  led  many 
angels  into  the  same  error.  To  repress  his  inso¬ 
lence,  Christ  descended,  Jesus,  one  of  the  highest 
seons-joining  him  when  he  was  baptized  in  Jordan. 
The  Demiurge  had  him  crucified;  but,  before  his 
death,  both  Jesus  the  Son  of  God  and  the  rational 
soul  of  Christ  had  separated,  leaving  only  the  sen¬ 
tient  soul  and  the  ethereal  body  to  suffer.  The 
Valentinians  were  divided  into  the  Ptolemaitic,  the 
Secundian,  the  Heracleonite,  the  Marcosian,  and 
many  other  sects. 


bfiil  bdy-  pout,  Jdwl;  cat,  $ell,  cborus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  £ 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh3n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -clous,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dels 
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valeroglyceral 


V9-len'-tIn-Ite,  s.  [After  Basil  Valentine,  an 
alchemist,  who  discovered  some  of  the  properties  of 
antimony;  suif.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  occurring  mostly 
in  crystals,  but  occasionally  massive.  Hardness, 
2'5-3 ;  specific  gravity,  5 '566 ;  luster,  adamantine  to 
pearly ;  color,  white,  peach-blossom  red,  ash-gray ; 
streak,  white ;  translucent  to  sub-transparent. 
Composition:  Oxygen,  16' 44;  antimony,  83'56=100, 
whence  the  formula  SbOs.  Results  from  the  decom¬ 
position  of  various  antimonial  ores. 

yg.-ler-g,-Qet-o-nI’-trIle,  s.  [Eng.  valeric),  and 
acetonitrile .] 

Chem.:  CjeHisN^Og.  A  mobile,  colorless  liquid 
found  in  the  neutral  oil  produced  by  distilling  glue 
with  potassium  chromate  and  sulphuric  acid.  _  It 
has  an  aromatic  odor,  is  very  inflammable,  burning 
with  a  faintly  luminous  flame,  moderately  soluble 
in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  ;  specific  grav¬ 
ity,  0'79  at  15° ;  boils  between  68°  and  71°. 

VSl-ler'-g.l,  s.  [Eng.  valeric) ,  and  al(dehyde) .] 
Chem. :  C5Hi0O=  £j|[3>  CH'CH2'CHO.  Valeralde- 

liyde,  valerianic  aldehyde,  valerylhydride.  A  mo¬ 
bile,  colorless  liquid,  discovered  by  Dumas  and 
Stas.  Obtained  by  oxidizing  amylic  alcohol  with 
nitric  or  chromic  acid,  or  by  distilling  fusel-oil 
with  sulphuric  acid.  It  has  a  burning,  bitter  taste, 
a  suffocating  apple-like  odor,  exciting  coughing,  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  all  proportions  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  volatile  oils ;  specific  gravity 
*8057  at  17°,  and  boils  at  96°  under  ordinary  atmos¬ 
pheric  pressure.  It  is  very  inflammable,  burning 
with  a  bright  blue-edged  flame.  When  exposed  to 
the  air  it  is  gradually  converted  into  valerianic 
acid. 

valeral-ammonia,  s. 

Chem.:  CsHioO'NHo^CsHgCNH^O.  A  crystalline 
body  prepared  by  adding  ammonia  to  valeral  mixed 
with  a  thousand,  times  its  bulk  of  water.  It  is  al¬ 
most.  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  melts  when  heated,  but  recrystallizes  on 
cooling. 

va-ler-al'-de-hyde,  subst.  [Eng.  valer^ic),  and 
aldehyde .]  [Valeral.] 

val-er-al’-dlde,  s.  [Valeraldehyde.] 
val-er-al'-dlne,  s.  [Eng.  valerald(ide) ;  - ine .] 

Chem.:  C15H31NS2.  A  viscid  oil  obtained  by  pass¬ 
ing  sulphydric  acid  into  valeral  ammonia  sus¬ 
pended  in  water.  It  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  a 
strong,  unpleasant  odor,  does  not  solidify  at — 20°,  is 
insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  volatilizes  without  decomposition. 

val-er-am'-Ic,  adj.  [Eng.  vcder(ic),  and  araic.] 
Derived  from  valeric  acid  and  ammonia. 

valeramic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C5H;iN02=C5Hg,(NH2)02.  Amidovaleric- 
acid,  valeramidic  acid.  Discovered  by  Gorup-Be- 
sanez  in  the  pancreas  of  an  ox,  and  prepared 
artificially  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  an  alco¬ 
holic  solution  of  bromovaleric  acid.  It  crystallizes 
in  colorless  leaves,  somewhat  sublimable,  is  slightly 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether, 
and  unites  with  acids  and  bases  to  form  crystalliz- 
able  compounds.  Heated  in  the  air,  it  burns  with 
a  bluish  flame ;  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  it  melts  and 
sublimes,  giving  off  alkaline  vapors  having  the 
odor  of  herring-pickle. 

V9-ler  -9-mide,  s.  [Eng.  valer(ic),  and  amide.'] 
Chem. :  CsHuNC^CsHgO'^N.  The  primary  amide 
of  valeric  acid,  produced  by  the  action  of  strong 
ammonia  on  ethylic  valerate.  Insoluble  in  water, 
melts  at  100°,  subliming  at  a  somewhat  higher  tem¬ 
perature,  and,  when  boiled  with  alkalies,  gives  off 
ammonia. 

V5t-ler-a-mld'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  valeramid(e) ;  -ic.J 
[Valerahic.] 

val-er-am’-Ine,  s.  [Eng.  valer(ic),  and  amine.] 
Chem. :  Wurtz’  original  name  for  amylamine. 
val-er-an-ll-Ide,  s.  [Eng.  valer(ic );  anil  (ine), 
and  suff.  -ide.) 

Chem.:  CnH,5NO=05Hio(C6H5)NO.  Phenyl-val- 
eramide.  A  crystalline  body,  obtained  by  the  action 
of  valeric  anhydride  on  aniline.  It  is  slightly  solu¬ 
ble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  melts 
at  115°,  and  distills  unaltered  at  220°. 
val-er  -ate,  s.  [Eng.  valer(ic ) ;  -ate.] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  valeric  acid, 
valerate  of  potassium,  s. 

Chem. :  C5H9KO2.  Obtained  by  saturating  valeric 
acid  with  potassium.  It  is  an  amorphous,  white, 
deliquescent,  saline  mass,  soluble  in  water  and  in 
strong  alcohol,  melts  at  140°,  and  decomposes  at  a 
higher  temperature. 

val'-er-ene,  subst.  [Eng.  valer(ic) ;  -ene.]  [Amy- 

LENE.] 


va-ler  -I-an,  s.  [Valeriana.] 

Botany  : 

1.  The  genus  Valeriana  (q.  v.). 

2.  Polemonium  cceruleum  ( Britten  &  Holland). 
[Greek-valerian,  Red-valerian,  Spur-valer¬ 
ian.] 

valerian-oil,  s. 

Chem. :  A  pale  yellow  or  greenish  oil,  obtained  by 
distilling  valerian  root  with  water.  It  has  the  odor 
of  valerian,  an  aromatic  taste,  an  acid  reaction ; 
specific  gravity  0'90-0'93 ;  boils  at  200° ;  becomes  vis¬ 
cid  at — 15°,  but  does  not  solidify  completely  even  at 
—40°.  It  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  several  sub¬ 
stances. 

valerian-pug,  s. 

Entom :  Eupithecia  valerianata ,'  a  rare  European 
geometer  moth,  with  ashy-brown  wings,  the  cater¬ 
pillar  of  which  feeds  on  the  common  valerian. 

va-ler-I-a  -na,  subst.  [From  Lat.  valeo  =  to  be 
strong;  so  named  from  the  powerful  medicinal 
qualities  of  some  species.] 

Bot. :  Valerian;  the  typical  genus  of  Valeriana- 
ceae  or  Valerianeee.  Herbs,  generally  perennial, 
with  radical  leaves  crowded,  those  of  the  stem 
opposite  or  whorled,  entire  or  pinnatifid ;  flowers 
cymose,  with  bracteoles;  corolla  five-cleft,  gibbous 
at  the  base,  stamens  three;  fruit  crowned  with  a 
feathery  pappus.  Known  species  about  130,  from 
the  North  Temperate  Zone  and  from  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  root, 
which  is  warm 
and  aromatic, 
is  used  in  phar¬ 
macy  in  hemi- 
crania,  spasms, 
hysteria,  epi¬ 
lepsy,  chorea, 
hypochondria¬ 
sis,  and  as  an 
auxiliary  to 
tonics  in  inter- 
mi  ttents.  Va¬ 
lerian  baths 
have  been 
found  of  much 
use  in  acute 
rheu  matism. 

In  excess  ive 

doses  it  pro-  _  ,  ,  . 

duces  head-  Valeriana  Officinalis, 

ache  and  men-  1.  Plant;  2.  Flower;  3.  Leaflets, 
tal  excitement. 

It  is  highly  attractive  to  rats,  and  also  to  cats, 
hence  it  is  called  Cats’  Valerian;  and  being  much 
used  by  the  poor  as  an  application  to  fresh  wounds, 
is  named  also  Allheal.  V.  pyrenaica,  which  has 
very  large,  cordate,  deeply-toothed  leaves,  is  a 
native  of  the  Pyrenees.  V.  celtica  and  V.saliunca, 
natives  of  the  mountains  of  Austria,  are  used  in  the 
east  of  Europe  to  aromatize  baths..  The  roots  of  V. 
celtica,  V.  officinalis,  and  V.phu  are  tonic,  bitter, 
aromatic,  spasmodic,  vermifugal,  and  perhaps 
febrifugal.  V.  sitkensis,  Dioscoridis,  &c.,  are  pow¬ 
erful  stimulants.  The  strong-scented  roots  of  V. 
hardwickii  and  V.  wallichii,  Himalayan  species, 
are  used  in  India  medicinally. 

V{i-ler-l-3,-na'-9e-3e,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Latin  Valeri¬ 
ana,  and  fern..  pi.  adj.  suff.  - acece .] 

Bot.:  Valerianworts  ;  an  order  of  Epigynous  Exo¬ 
gens,  alliance  Campanales.  Annual  or  perennial 
scented  herbs,  occasionally  twining.  Leaves  col¬ 
lected  in  rosettes  at  the  root,  or  distributed  upon 
the  stem,  opposite,  entire,  or  pinnately  divided. 
Flowers  in  cymes;  calyx  superior,  the  limb  mem¬ 
branous  or  resembling  feathery  pappus ;  corolla 
monopetalous,  tubular,  inserted  in  the  top  of  the 
ovary, _  two  or  three  lobed,  regular  or  irregular, 
sometimes  with  a  spur;  stamens  one  to  five, 
inserted  into  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  alternate 
with  its  lobes;  ovary  inferior,  one-celled,  some¬ 
times  with  two  other  abortive  cells  ;  seed  one,  pen¬ 
dulous.  Chiefly  in  temperate  climates.  Known 
genera  twelve  ;  species  185.  (Lindley.) 

v9.-ler-I-5Ln.-ate,  s.  [Eng.  valerian(ic)  ;  -ate.] 

1.  Chem.:  A  salt  of  valerianic  acid  (q.  v.). 

2.  Pharm. :  Valerianate  of  zinc  is  a  nervine  tonic, 
an  antispasmodic,  and  an  anthelmintic.  Valerian¬ 
ate  of  iron  and.  that  of  ammonia  act  somewhat 
similarly ;  valerianate  of  soda  acts  like  valerian 
root;  valerianate  of  quinine  is  useful  in  intermit¬ 
tent  and  spasmodic  neuralgic  affections. 

V9-ler-I-9-nel  -l9,  s.  [Dimin.  from  Mod.  Latin 
Valeriana  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Corn-salad ;  a  genus  of  V alerianace®.  Small 
annuals,  dichotomousiy  branched.  Flowers  small, 
bracteate,  solitary  or  cymose  in  the  forks  of  the 
branches ; .corolla  regular,  funnel-shaped;  stamens 
three  ;  fruit  two  or  three  celled,  one-seeded.  Known 
species  about  fifty,  chiefly  from  the  north  temper¬ 
ate  zone. 

V9-ler-I-a.il. -Ic,  adj.  [Eng.  valerian ;  -ic.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  derived  from  valerian. 


valerianic-acid,  a.  [Valeric-acid.] 
valerianic-aldehyde,  s.  [Valeral.] 
V9-ler'-I~9n-wort,  s.  [Eng.  valerian,  and  wort.] 
Bot.  (pi.):  Lindley’s  name  for  the  V alerianace® 
(q.  v.). 

V9-Ier'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  valer(ian) ;  -ic.]  Contained 
in  or  derived  from  valerian-root, 
valeric-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C5H10O2=^5§9®  ^  O.  Delphinic  acid; 

Phocenic  acid;  Butylcarbonic  acid;  Valerianic 
acid.  A  monobasic  acid,  first  obtained  by  Chevreul, 
in  1817,  from  the  fat  of  Delphinum  phocoena ,  but 
found  widely  diffused  throughout  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  in  valerian  root,  angelica  root,  and  in 
many  plants  of  the  composite  order.  It  if  prepared 
artificially  by  oxidizing  amylic  alcohol  wuh  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  acid  potassic 
chromate.  When  pure,  it  is  a  colorless,  mobile  oil, 
having  a  sour,  burning  taste ;  specific  gravity  0'937 
at  16° ;  slightly  soluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether  and  in  strong  acetic  acid  ;  does  not  solid¬ 
ify  at  — 16°,  and  boils  at  184°.  With  the  bases,  it 
forms  salts  called  valerates,  none  of  which  is  of  any 
importance. 

valeric-aldehyde,  s.  [Valeral.] 
valeric-anhydride,  s. 

CfLem. :  CioHiS03=((CH3)2:  CH'CH2*C0)2O.  Va¬ 
leric  oxide;  Valeric  valerate.  A  colorless,  mobile 
oil,  prepared  by  distilling  valerate  of  potassium 
with  oxychloride  of  phosphorus,  washing,  the  dis¬ 
tillate  with  sodic  carbonate,  dissolving  in  ether, 
and  evaporating.  It  has  a  faint  odor  of  apples: 
specific  gravity  0'934  at  15° ;  is  soluble  in  ether,  ana 
boils  at  215°.  Water  slowly  absorbs  it,  converting 
it  into  valeric  acid  ;  with  alcohol  it  forms  ethylic 
valerate.  [Valeric-ethers.] 
valeric-chloride,  s. 

Chem. :  C5H9O2CI.  A  colorless,  mobile,  fuming 
liquid,  produced  by  the  action  of  phosphorous  chlo¬ 
ride  on  valeric  acid.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
V005  at6°,  boils  at  117°,  and  is  easily  decomposed 
by  water  into  hydrochloric  and  valeric  acids, 
valeric-ethers,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Prepared  by  distilling  sodium  valerate 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  the  corresponding  alco¬ 
hols:  (1)  Methylic  valerate,  C5H9(CH3)02,  is  a  col¬ 
orless  liquid,  with  an  odor  of  valerian  and  wood 
spirit  ;  specific  gravity  0'8869  at  15°;  boils  at  116°. 
(2)  Ethylic  valerate,  C5H9(C2H5)02,  is  a  colorless 
liquid,  of  a  fruity  odor;  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol ;  specific  gravity  0'866  at  15° ; 
boils  at  133°. 

valeric-oxide,  valeric-valerate,  s.  [Valeric- 

anhydride.] 

val  -er-in,  s.  [Eng.  valer(ic),  and  (glycer)in.] 
Chem.  (pi.) :  A  series  of  glycerides  obtained  by 
heating  valeric  acid  with  glycerine:  (1)  Monoval- 
erin,  C8H1604=(C3H5),",(H0)2'(C5H902).  An  oily 
neutral  liquid  produced  by  heating  valeric  acid 
with  excess  of  glycerine  to  200°  for  three  hours.  It 
has  a  faint  odor;  specific  gravity  1'100  at  15°; 
mixes  with  half  its  bulk  of  water  to  a  clear  liquid, 
but  separates  on  the  addition  of  more  water,  and  is 
decomposed  by  alcohol,  even  in  the  cold.  (2)  Dival- 
erin,  Ci3H2405=(C3H5)  '’  'H0'(C§H902)2*  A  neutral 
oily  liquid,  obtained  by  heating  valeric  acid  and 
glycerine  to  275°.  It  has  a  disagreeable, fishy  odor; 
specific  gravity  1'059  at  15°,  solidifies  at  —40°, 
and  does  not  mix  readily  with  water.  (3)  Trival- 
erin;  Ci8H3206=(C3H5)"’'(C5H902)3.  A  neutral  oily 
liquid,  produced  by  heating  divalerin  to  220°,  with 
ten  times  its  weight  of  valeric  acid.  It  has  an  un¬ 
pleasant  odor,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether. 


val-er-I§  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  valer(ic);  Gr.  isos=the 
same  as,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ic.]  Contained  in  or  de¬ 
rived  from  valeric  acid. 

valerisic-acid,  s. 

Chem.  (pi.) :  Laurent’s  name  for  the  substitution 
products  of  valeric  acid,  in  which  three  atoms 
of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  chlorine  or  other 
radicles,  e.  g.,  chlorovaierisic  acid,  C5H7Cl302.  In 
like  manner,  those  products  in  which  four  atoms 
of  hydrogen  are  thus  replaced  are  called  valerosic 
acids.  , 

val-er-h-dl-chlor-hy-drln,  s.  [Eng.  valero(l ), 
and  dichlor hydrin.) 

Chem. :  C;  ,Hh02C12=(C3H5)”’(C5H90)0'C12.  a 
mobile  liquid,  produced  by  heating  epichlorhydrin 
with  valeric  chloride  to  100°.  It  smells  likD  amylic 
acetate,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1'149  at  11°,  and 
boils  at  245°. 


val-er-o-giy9'-er-al,  s, 
er(in),  and  suff.  -al.] 

n  (C3H5)- 

Chemistry :  C8H16O3  =  H 

(CsHjo)  . 

tained  by  heating  valeral  with  glycerine  to  180°, 


[Eng.  valero(l) ;  glyc- 
A  liquid  ob- 


r !°" 


fate,  fat,  fare,  9midst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g6,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  wpH;  w5rk,  who,  s&n;  mate,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cffr,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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valleriite 


for  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  sol¬ 
uble  in  alcohol,  specific  gravity  1‘027  at  0°,  and  boils 
at  224' — 228'. 

val-er-ol ,  s.  [Eng.  valerian) ;  -ol.] 

Chem. :  CgHjoO  ?  Produced  by  rapidly  distilling 
valerian  oil  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  anhydride.  It 
crystallizes  in  colorless,  transparent  prisms,  slightly 
soluble  ip  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  vola¬ 
tile  oils,  melts  at  20%  and  then  remains  liquid  at 
ordinary  temperatures. 

i  val-er-ft-lac'-tic,  a.  [Eng.  valero(l) ,  and  lactic.] 
Contained  in  or  derived  from  valeric  and  lactic 
acids. 


valerolactic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C5H10O3.  Produced  by  heating  bromo- 
valeric  acid  with  silver  oxide  and  water.  Its  zinc 
salts  crystallize  readily, 
val'-er-one,  s.  [Eng.  valer(ic) ;  -one.] 

Chemistry:  C9Hi80=  (  O.  Valene,  valeryl- 

butyl,  valeroyl-butyloxide.  A  transparent,  color¬ 
less,  mobile  liquid,  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation 
of  calcium  valerate,  mixed  with  one-sixth  of  its 
weight  of  lime.  It  is  lighter  than  water,  has  an 
etherial  odor  and  burning  taste,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  specific  gravity  0'823  at  20°,  and  boils  at 
181°. 

yal-er-6-nI'-trile,  subst.  [Eng.  valero(l),  and 
nitrile 

Chem.:  CsHgN  =  C4H9  "CN.  Butylic  cyanide.  A 
colorless  oil,  produced  by  heating  valeric  acid  with 
potassic  sulphocyanate.  It  has  the  odor  of  bitter 
almonds,  specific  gravity  0‘8164  at  0°,  and  boils  at 
140°. 

val  -er-o-nyl,  s.  [Eng.  valeron(e) ;  -yl.] 

Chem. :  Lowig’s  name  for  the  hydrocarbon  C4H9. 
(Watts.) 

val-er-ox'-yl,  s.  [Eng.  valer(ic) ;  ox(atyl) ;  -yl.] 
[Valeryl.] 

val'-er-dyl,  s.  [Eng.  valero(n» ) ;  -yl.] 
Chemistry:  A  name  applied  to  the  hydrocarbon 
C5H9,  according  to  which  denomination  valerene 
may  be  designated  as  hydride  of  valeroyl,  C5H9H ; 
valerone  as  valeroyl  butyloxide,  CsHg'C.iHgO,  &c. 
(  Watts.) 

val'-er-yl,  s.  [Eng.  valer(ic) ;  •yl.'] 

Chem.:  C5H9O.  Valeroxyl.  The  radicle  of  val¬ 
eric  acid  and  its  derivatives,  obtained  in  the  free 
state  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  ethylic  valerate, 
valeryl-butyl,  s.  [Valerone.] 
valeryl-chloride,  s.  [Valeric-chloride.] 
valeryl-hydride.s.  [Valerae.] 
valeryl-protoxide,  s.  [Valeric-anhydride.] 
val'-er-jfl-ene,  s.  [Eng.  valeryl;  -ene.] 

Chem. :  CsHg.  A  colorless,  mobile  liquid,  homol¬ 
ogous  with  acetylene,  obtained  by  heating  amylene 
bromide,  with  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of 
potash,  to  140°  for  several  hours,  washing  the  result¬ 
ing  product  with  water,  distilling,  and  collecting 
the  liquid  which  passes  over  between  44°  and  46°. 
It  has  a  pungent  alliaceous  odor,  is  insoluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  boils  at  46°,  and  has  a 
vapor  density  of  2‘356. 

*val’-et,  v.  t.  [Valet,  s.]  To  attend  on,  as  a 
valet. 

“Some  dandy  old  Brown,  whom  he  had  valeted  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.” — T.  Hughes:  Tom  Brown’s 
Schooldays,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii. 


val'-et  (or  as  val'-e),  *val-ett,  s.  [Fr.  valets  a 
groom,  a  yeoman.  The  same  word  as  V ARLET 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  A  man-servant  who  attends  on  his  master’s 
person  ;  a  valet-de-chambre.  Valets  or  varlets  were 
originally  the  sons  of  knights,  and  afterward  of  the 
nobility,  before  they  attained  the  age  of  chivalry. 


“The  king  made  him  his  valett  (equivalent  to  what 
afterward  was  called  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber.)” — 
Fuller:  Worthies ;  Yorkshire. 


2.  Manage:  A  kind  of  goad  or  stick  armed  with  a 
point  of  iron. 

valet-de-chambre,  s.  The  same  as  Valet,  s. 
(q.  v.) 

“  No  great  man  ever  appeared  great  in  the  eyes  of  his 
valet-de-chambre.” — Knox:  Essays,  No.  32. 


val-e-tu-dln-ar'-I-an,  «•  &  »•  [Eng.  valetudin¬ 
ary;  -an.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Sickly;  in  a  poor  state  of  health; 
infirm  ;  seeking  to  recover  health. 

“  Great  benefit  to  the  valetudinarian,  feeble  part  of 
mankind.”— Derham:  Physico-Theology,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  person  of  weak  health  or  infirm 
constitution;  an  invalid;  one  who  is  seeking  to 
recover  health. 


“That  sickly  tribe  who  are  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  valetudinarians." — Addison:  Spectator,  No.  25. 


val-e-tu-dln-ar'-I-an-l§m,  s.  [English  valetu¬ 
dinarian;  -ism.]  The  state  or  condition  of  a  vale¬ 
tudinarian  ;  a  weak  or  sickly  state  of  health. 

“At  an  age  when  most  men  are  condemned  to  valetudin¬ 
arianism."  —London  Daily  Telegraph. 

val-e-tu-din-ar-I-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  valetu¬ 
dinary ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vale¬ 
tudinary  ;  valetudinarianism. 

“Habitual  thinness,  leanness,  tenderness,  and  valetu- 
dinariness.” — Cheyne:  Method  of  Cure,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

*val-e-tu-din-ar'-:Lous,  a.  [Eng .valetudinary ; 
-OM.s.]  Valetudinary  (q.  v.). 

“About  the  beginning  of  January  he  began  to  be  very 
valetudinarious.” — Cotton  Mather:  Memorable  Providences 
(ed.  1689),  p.  55. 

val-e-tu'-dln-ar-y,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  vaUtudinaire , 
from  Latin  valetudinarius= sickly,  from  valetudo 
(genit.  valetudinis)  =  health,  good  or  bad,  espec.  ill- 
health,  from  valeoc=  to  be  in  good  health.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  (Of  persons):  In  weak  or  ill-health;  infirm, 
delicate. 

“  He  became  valetudinary  for  want  of  exercise.” — Gen¬ 
tleman’s  Magazine,  Aug.,  1757,  p.  359. 

2.  (Of  things):  Delicate. 

“It  renders  the  habit  of  society  dangerously  valetudin¬ 
ary.’’ — Burke:  Reflections  on  Revol.  in  France. 

B.  As  subst.:  One  who  is  in  weak  or  ill-health  ;  a 
valetudinarian. 

*val-e-tu-din-ous,  a.  [Valetudinary.]  Sickly, 
weak. 

“Affrighted  with  the  valetudinous  condition  of  King 
Edward.” — Fuller:  Hist.  Camb.,  vii.  35. 

Val-hal'-la,  s.  [Icel.  valhOll  (genit.  valhallar ) 
=the  hall  of  the  slain,  from  valr— slain,  slaughter, 
and  hdll,  hall— a.  hall.] 

1.  Scand.  Myth.:  The  place  of  immortality  for  the 
souls  of  heroes  slain  in  battle,  where  they  spent 
their  time  in  feasting  and  drinking. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  edifice  which  is  the  final  resting- 
place  of  many  of  the  heroes  or  great  men  of  a 
nation  ;  specif.,  applied  to  the  Pantheon  or  Temple 
of  Fame,  built  by  Louis  I.  of  Bavaria  at  Donau- 
stauf,  near  Ratisbon,  and  consecrated  to  all  Ger¬ 
mans  who  have  become  renowned  in  war,  states¬ 
manship,  literature,  science,  or  art. 

*  val'-ian<je,  *val'-ian-gy  (i  as  y),  *  val-i- 
aunce,  s.  [O.  Fr.  vaillance,  vallence,  valence ;  Fr. 
vaillance,  from  Lat.  valentia,  from  valens,  pr.  par. 
of  valeo= to  be  strong,  to  be  worth.]  [Valiant.] 
Valor,  bravery. 

“To  let  him  weet  his  doughty  valiaunce.” 

Spenser:  F.  O.,  II.  iii.  14. 

val-iant  (i  as  y),  *valiaunt,  *valyant,  a.&s. 

[Fr.  vaillant,  valant,  pr.  par.  of  valoir= to  profit, 
serve,  be  good  for,  from  Lat.  valeo=  to  be  strong,  to 
bo  worth  ;  Sp.  valiente;  Port.  &  Ital.  valente.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Strong;  vigorous  in  body;  strong  or  powerful 
generally. 

“The  scent  thereof  is  somewhat  valiant.”  —  Fuller: 
Worthies;  Cornwall,  i.  206. 

2.  Brave,  courageous,  intrepid,  puissant. 

“  Godlike  Achilles,  valiant  as  thou  art.” 

Cowper:  Homer’s  Iliad,  i. 

3.  Performed  with  valor  or  bravery;  heroic, 
intrepid. 

“To  celebrate  the  memory  of  such  a  valiant  combat.” 

— Kelson. 

4.  Noted  for  valor  or  bravery. 

“For  though  he  bore  a  valiant  name. 

His  heart  was  of  a  timid  frame.” 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe,  iii. 

*B.  As  subst.:  A  valiant  or  brave  person. 

“Four  battles  .  .  .  wherein  four  valiants  of  David 
slay  four  giants.” — 2  Samuel  xxi.  (Heading.) 

*val-iant-Ise  (i  as  y),  *val-yant-ise,  s.  [Eng. 

valiant ;  -ise.J  Valor,  bravery,  courage. 

“  Picks  quarrels  for  to  show  his  valiantise .” 

Bp.  Hall:  Satires,  iv.  4. 

Val'-i3.nt-ly  (i  as  y),  adv.  [En g.  valiant;  -ly.] 
In  a  valiant  manner;  with  valor  or  bravery; 
bravely,  courageously. 

“To  fight  valiantly  in  defense  of  their  religion.” — 
Addison:  Spectator,  No.  349. 

val  -iant-ness  (i  as  y),  *val-iant-nesse,  subst. 
[Eng.  valiant ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
valiant;  valor,  bravery,  intrepidity,  courage. 

“A  man  of  great  renowne  and  valiantnesse." — Holins- 
hed;  Chron.t  Edward  III. 

val  -Id,  a.  [French  valide,  from  Lat.  validus= 
strong,  from  valeo= to  be  strong;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital. 
valido.] 

*1.  Strong,  powerful,  efficient. 


2.  Supported  or  grounded  on  actual  fact;  well- 
grounded,  sound;  capable  of  being  justified  or 
defended;  not  weak  or  defective;  well-based;  as,  a 
valid  argument,  a  valid  excuse. 

3.  Having  sufficient  legal  strength  or  force ;  good 
or  sufficient  in  point  of  law ;  incapable  of  being 
lawfully  overthrown  or  set  aside;  executed  with 
the  proper  formalities  ;  binding  in  law. 

val-l-date,  v.  t.  [Low  Lat.  validatus,  pa.  par. 
of  valido— to  make  strong,  from  Lat.  validus— 
strong.] 

1.  To  make  or  declare  valid  ;  to  confirm. 

“All  the  elections  are  validated." — London  Standard. 

2.  To  test  the  validity  of ;  as,  to  validate  votes. 


*val-l-da'-tion,  subst.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  vali¬ 
datus,  pa.  par.  of  valido—  to  validate  (q.  v.).]  The 
act  of  giving  validity. 

va-lld  -I-ty,  *va-lid-i-tie,  subst.  [Fr.  validity, 
from  Lat.  v aliditatem,  accus.  of  validitas,  from 
validus=strong,  valid  (q.  v.).] 

*1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  strong;  strength, 
power. 

2.  Strength  or  force  derived  from  resting  on  or 
being  supported  by  fact ;  soundness,  justness,  valid¬ 
ness  ;  as,  the  validity  of  an  argument. 

3.  Legal  strength  or  force  ;  sufficiency  in  point  of 
law. 

*4.  Value. 

val'-id-ly,  adv.  [English  valid;  -ly.]  In  a  valid 
manner  ;  so  as  to  be  valid. 

val’-id-ness,  s.  [Eng .valid;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  valid  ;  validity. 

v^-linch',  ve-linehe',  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A 
tube  for  drawing  liquors  from  a  cask  by  the  bung- 
hole. 


va-lise%  *val-lies,  *val-lise,  s.  [Fr.  valise,  a 
word  of  doubtful  origin ;  Sp.  « alija;  Ital.  valigia.] 
A  small  leather  bag  or  portmanteau  to  hold  a  trav¬ 
eler’s  equipment  for  short  journeys,  &c. ;  a  port¬ 
manteau  ;  a  grip  sack. 

Val'-kyr,  Val  kyr  -i-a,  s.  [Icel.  valkyrja,  from 
valkr=  the  slain.] 

Scand.  Myth,  (pi.) :  One  of  the  twelve  nymphs  of 
Valhalla.  They  were  armed  and  mounted  on  fleet 
horses,  and  in  the  thick  of  battle  they  selected 
those  whom  the  Fates  had  destined  to  be  slain,  and 
conducted  them  to  Valhalla,  and  served  them  with 
mead  and  ale  in  the  skulls  of  their  enemies.  [Wish- 
maidens.] 

Val-kyr'-i-an,  a.  [Valkyr.]  Of  or  belonging 
to  the  Valkyrs  (q.  v.). 

*val'-lan-§y,  s.  [Valancy.] 
val’-lar,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  vallaris ,  from  vallum=a. 
palisaded  rampart,  from  vallus=&  stake.] 

A.  -4s  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  rampart  or  pal¬ 
isade. 


B.  As  subst. :  A  vallar-crown  (q.  v.). 
vallar-crown,  s. 


Roman  Antiq. :  A  crown  of  gold  presented  to  the 
soldier  who  first  surmounted  a  vallum,  and  forced 
an  entrance  into  an  enemy’s  camp. 

val-lar-ls,  s.  [Latin  vallaris  —  pertaining  to  a 
rampart  ;  vallum  =  a  rampart.  So  named  because 
one  species  is  used  in  Java  for  fences.] 

Botany:  A  genus  of  Parsonsem  (q.  v.).  Twining 
Indian  shrubs,  with  opposite  leaves,  dichotomous 
interpetiolar  peduncles,  salver-shaped  corollas  and 
follicular  fruit. 


val'-lar-y,  adj.  [Latin  vallaris.]  Tfie  same  as 
Vallar  (q.  v.). 

val-la  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  vallum=a  palisaded  ram¬ 
part.]  A  rampart,  an  intrenchment,  a  fortification. 
,  *val'-la-tor-y,  a.  [Vallation.]  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  a  rampart  or  vallum.  (See  extract  under 
Scriptory,  2.) 

val-le-a,  s.  [N amed  by  Mutis  after  Robert  V alle 
of  Rouen.] 

Botany:  A  genus  of  Elseocarpem  (q.  v.).  Peruvian 
trees,  with  entire  cordate  leaves,  large  leafy  stip¬ 
ules,  five  overlapping  petals,  many  stamens,  and  a 
muricate  capsular  fruit. 

val-lec-a-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.=Class.  Lat.  vallicula 
(q.  v.).] 

Anat. :  A  deep  fossa  separating  the  hemispheres 
of  the  cerebellum.  (Quain.)  Called  also  a  Valley. 


val-ler  -i-Ite,  s.  [After  the  Swedish  mineral- 
ogis*  Vallerius;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  mineral  of  very  complex  composition, 
occurring  as  nodular  masses  in  a  dark-greenish 
limestone  at  Nya  Kopparberg,  Wermland,  Sweden. 
Soft,  yielding  to  the  nail,  and  marking  paper  like 
graphite;  specific  gravity,  3*14 :  color  resembling 
that  of  pyrrhotite ;  luster  metallic.  From  several 
analyses  the  formula  2CuSF 62S3+2M gF egOgddHO 
is  deduced,  which,  as  Dana  suggests,  appears  to  be 
a  very  doubtful  compound. 


bdil,  bby;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  &em;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  -  f. 

-clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  <fcc.  =bel,  d®L 
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val'-lef,  *vale,  *val-eie,  s.  TO.  Fr.  valee;  5’r. 
valtee,  from  val= a  vale  (q.  v.) ;  Ital.  vallata .] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  hollow  or  depression  in  the  sur¬ 
face  bounded  by  hills  or  mountains,  and  generally 
traversed  by  a  stream  or  river,  which  receives  the 
drainage  of  the  surrounding  heights ;  a  vale. 

“On  the  3d,  Mr.  Banks  set  out  early  in  the  morning 
with  some  Indian  guides,  to  trace  our  river  up  the  v alley 
from  whence  it  issues,  and  examine  how  far  its  banks 
were  inhabited.” — Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  i,  ch.  xvi. 

H  A  level  tract  of  great  extent  and  traversed  by 
two  or  more  rivers  is,  properly  speaking,  not  a  val¬ 
ley,  but  a  plain ;  deep,  narrow  river-courses  are 
more  correctly  designated  as  gorges,  glens,  ravines, 
&c. 

li,  Technically : 

1.  Anat. :  [Vallecula.] 

_2.  Arch.:  The  internal  angle  formed  by  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  two  inclined  sides  of  a  roof. 

3.  Geol. :  A  long  depression  or  hollow  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth,  margined  by  ground  more  or  less 
high.  It  may  be  on  a  vast  scale  of  magnitude,  as 
the  bed  of  an  ocean  would  be  if  upheaved  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  become  land,  or  it  may  be  comparatively 
small  but  broad ;  or  narrow,  as  a  glen  or  a  deep 
gorge,  called  by  Americans  a  canon  or  gulch.  It 
may  be  surrounded  by  hills,  or  may  constitute  a  de- 

f session  crossing  a  country  from  sea  to  sea.  Val- 
eys  of  stratification  are  produced  by  the  decay  and 
removal  of  shale  or  other  soft  rocks,  while  the  less 
destructible  hard  rocks  remain.  Other  valleys 
have  been  excavated  by  rivers  alone.  Many  valleys 
on  low-lying  plains  adjacent  to  the  sea  have  origi¬ 
nally  constituted  river-beds  and  banks,  then  through 
a  depression  of  the  land  the  ocean  has  gained  ac¬ 
cess  to  them,  constituting  them  estuaries ;  then 
again  upheaval  has  made  them  land-valleys.  Other 
valleys  have  constituted  the  beds  of  old  lakes.  Val¬ 
leys,  resembling  troughs,  on  table-lands  are  in 
many  cases  produced  by  the  flexure  of  strata  later¬ 
ally,  so  as  to  constitute  a  series  of  elevations  and 
depressions.  A  small  number  of  valleys  occurring 
high  up  mountain-sides  may  constitute  old  craters 
of  eruption. 

Valley  of  death  tree : 

Bot.:  Tne  Upas-tree  (q.  v,). 

valley-board,  s. 

Arch. :  The  board  fixed  upon  the  valley-rafter  for 
the  leaden  gutter  to  lie  upon. 

valley-rafter,  valley-piece,  s. 

Arch. :  The  rafter  which  supports  the  valley. 

*val -ley-let,  s.  [Eng  .valley;  dimin.  suff.  -let.'] 
A  little  valley. 

“Stream  and  valley,  streamlet  and  valleylet.” — Green¬ 
wood:  Rain  and  Rivers  (1866),  p.  188. 

val-llc  -p-la,  subst.  [Dimin.  from  Lat.  vallis= a 
valley.] 

Bot.:  One  of  the  intervals  between  the  ribs  of 
the  fruit  of  Umbellifers. 

val-Tts-ner  ve-se,  val-lis-ner-I-a-ee-ae,  s.  pi. 

[Mod.  Lat.  vallisneria ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ecc, 
-acece.J 

Botany :  A  tribe  of  Hydrocharidace®,  having  the 
ovary  one-celled. 

val-lis-ner'-i-g,,  s.  [Named  after  Antonio  Val- 
lisneri  (1661-1730),  F.  R.  S.,  medical  professor  in  the 
University  of  Padua,  and  an  eminent  Italian  botan¬ 
ist.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Vallisnere®  (q.  v.). 
Fresh-water  plants,  with  dioecious  flowers.  Males 
on  a  spadix,  corolla  monope  talous,  with  three  seg¬ 
ments.  Females  singly 
in  a  spathe,  on  a  spiral 
peduncle ;  calyx  mono- 
phyllous,  corolla  poly- 
petalous,  capsules  one- 
celled,  many-seeded,  the 
seedsattached  to  a  pari¬ 
etal  placenta.  Both 
sexes  grow  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  running  water, 
and  to  effect  fertiliza¬ 
tion  the  spiral  peduncle 
of  the  female  flower  ele¬ 
vates  it  to  the  surface  of 
the  stream  as  the  male 
flowers  are  floating  past. 

There  are  two  species, 
one,  Vallisneria  spi¬ 
ralis,  found  in  various 
warm  or  hot  countries, 
including  the  south  of 
Europe;  the  other  Australian.  The  leaves  of  the 
first  are  beautiful  objects  for  the  microscope,  as 
they  exhibit  the  movements  of  the  fluids  within. 
V.  alternifolia  (Roxburgh),  a  sub-species  of  V.  spi¬ 
ralis,  is  one  of  the  plants  used  in  India  mechanic¬ 
ally  to  supply  water  to  sugar  when  it  is  being  re¬ 
fined. 


Val-i6m-br5'-§l-g.n,  s.  [Named  from  Vallom- 
brosa  in  the  Apennines.] 

Church  History  (pi.) : 

1.  A  branch  of  tne  Cluniacs  founded  at  Vallom- 
brosa  in  the  eleventh  century  by  St.  John  Gualbert, 
and  confirmed  by  Pope  Victor  II.  in  1055. 

2.  A  reformed  congregation  of  Benedictine  nuns 
established  in  1153. 

val'-lum,  s.  [Latin,  from  vallus=a  stake.]  A 
rampart ;  a  palisaded  rampart ;  a  line  of  entrench¬ 
ment;  specifically,  the  rampart  with  which  the 
Romans  surrounded  their  camps.  It  consisted  of 
two  parts,  the  agger  or  mound  of  earth,  and  the 
sudes  or  palisades,  which  were  driven  into  the 
ground  to  secure  and  strengthen  it. 

“The  vallum  or  ridged  bank,  seeming  a  vicinal  way,  if 
not  a  rampart,  crossing  the  Ikenild-street  within  two 
miles  of  Eueleme  and  near  Nuffield,  is  called  Grimes- 
ditch.” — War  ton Hist,  of  Kiddington,  p.  55. 

va-16-ni-a,  s.  [The  Italian  name  for  Quercus 
cegilops.  From  Mod.  Gr.  balania,  balanidia= the 
Holm  Oak  or  Scarlet  Oak.  ( Mahn .)] 

1.  Bot.:  A  genus  of  Hydrogastrid®  (Bindley),  the 
typical  genus  of  Valoniace®  (Berkeley).  It  forms 
irregular  masses  of  large  cells,  or  repeatedly  con¬ 
stricted  sacs,  which  might  be  mistaken  for  the  eggs 
of  a  mollusk. 

2.  Bot.  &  Comm.:  A  commercial  name  for  the 
large  acorn-cups  of  Quercus  cegilops. 

va-lo-nl-a’-^e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  valoni(a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Green-spored  Alg®.  Frond,  con¬ 
sisting  of  large  bladder-like  cells  filled  with  a  green 
watery  endochrome.  Found  in  the  warmer  seas. 
(Berkeley.) 

val'-or,  val'-our,  s.  [O.  Fr.  valor,  valur,  valeur 
=worth,  value,  worthiness,  from  Latin  valorem, 
accus.  of  valor=v/orth,  courage,  from  valeo= to  be 
strong,  to  be  worth.] 

*1.  Value,  worth. 

“The  valour  of  a  peny.” — Sir  T.  More:  A  Mery  Jest. 

2.  Personal  bravery ;  that  quality  which  enables 
a  man  to  encounter  danger  with  firmness  ;  courage, 
especially  as  regards  fighting  ;  intrepidity,  prowess. 

“His  frantic  valor  had  provoked 
The  death  he  seemed  to  wish  for  from  their  swords.” 

Rowe:  Fair  Penitent,  v. 

*3.  A  man  of  valor ;  a  brave  man. 

“Leading  young  valors,  reckless  as  myself.” 

Lytton:  Richelieu,  i.  1. 

val'-or-ous,  val'-our-ous,  a.  [Fr.  valeureux.] 
[Valok.]  Brave,  courageous,  valiant,  intrepid. 

“  Gathering  force  and  courage  valorous.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  18. 

val'-or-ous-ljf,  adv.  [En g.  valorous;  -ly.)  In  a 
valorous  or  valiant  manner ;  valiantly,  bravely. 

“Which  they  valorously  and  stoutly  performed.” — 
Camden:  Hist,  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (an.  1579). 

Val-sal  -va,  subst.  [Antonio  Maria  Valsalva,  an 
Italian  physician  and  author  (1666-1725).]  [If.] 

If  Sinuses  of  Valsalva: 

Anat. :  Sinuses  of  the  aortic  valves, 
val  -u  a  ble,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.]  [Value,  s.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Capable  of  being  valued,  or  of  having  the  value 
estimated,  measured,  or  assessed. 

“Commodities  are  movables  valuable  by  money,  the 
common  measure.” — Locke:  Rate  of  Interest. 

2.  Having  great  value  or  worth;  being  of  great 
value  or  price ;  precious. 

“We  found  besides  what  was  much  more  valuable  than 
the  rest  of  the  cargo.” — Anson:  Voyages,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

3.  Worthy,  estimable ;  deserving  of  esteem ;  as,  a 
valuable  companion. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  thing,  especially  a  small  thing,  of 
value  ;  a  choice  or  precious  article  of  personal  prop¬ 
erty.  (Usually  in  the  plural.) 

“Inclining  to  think  that  he  did  steal  the  valuables.” — 
Thackeray :  Roundabout  Papers,  xxxii. 

If  Valuable  signifies  fit  to  be  valued ;  costly,  cost¬ 
ing  much  money.  Valuable  expresses  the  idea  of 
value  directly ;  costly  expresses  the  same  idea  indi¬ 
rectly  ;  on  the  other  hand,  that  which  is  valuable  is 
only  said  to  be  fit  or  deserving  of  value ;  but  costly 
denotes  that  which  is  highly  valuable,  according  to 
the  ordinary  measure  of  valuing  objects — that  is, 
by  the  price  they  bear ;  hence,  the  latter  expresses 
the  idea  much  more  strongly  than  the  former. 

val-u-a-ble-ness,  s.  [English  valuable ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  valuable ;  worth, 
preciousness. 

“The  valuableness  of  my  principal  aim  may  atone  for 
running  some  little  hazard  of  giving  offense.” — Boyle: 
Works,  iii.  346. 

va.l'-v~3.-ble§,  s.pl.  [Valuable,  B.] 
val-u-a -tion,  s.  [Eng.  valu(e) ;  - ation .] 

1.  The  act  of  valuing. 


(1)  The  act  of  assessing,  estimating,  of  fixing  tiie 
Value  or  worth  of  a  thing;  the  act  of  fixing  tne 
price  of  a  thing ;  appraisement. 

“The  numbering  of  goods  and  places,  the  valuation  of 
goods  and  substance.” — Holinshed:  William  the  Conqueror, 
(an.  1084). 

(2)  The  act  of  valuing  or  esteeming  at  the  true 
value ;  estimation. 

“Humility  in  man  consists  not  in  denying  any  gift 
that  is  in  him,  but  in  a  just  valuation  of  it.” — Ray:  On  the 
Creation. 

2.  The  value  or  price  set  on  a  thing ;  estimated 
value  or  worth. 

“  Since  of  your  lives  you  set 
So  slight  a,  valuation.” — Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iv.  4. 

*3.  Value,  worth. 

“The  mines  lie  unlabored  and  of  no  valuation.” — 
Hackluyt:  Voyages,  iii.  466.  • 

val’-U-a-tor,  s.  [Eng.  valu(e) ;  - ator .]  One  who 
assesses  or  fixes  the  value  of  a  thing ;  an  .  ppraiser. 

“I  am  therefore  at  a  loss  what  kind  of  valuators  the 
bishops  will  make  use  of.” — Swift :  Cons,  upon  Two  Bills. 

val'-ue,  *val-ew,  s.  [O.  Fr.  value,  prop.  fern,  of 
valu,  pa.  par.  of  valoir=  to  be  worth;  Lat.  valeo.'] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Worth;  that  property  or  those  properties  of  a 
thing  which  make  it  useful,  estimable,  or  valuable ; 
the  degree  of  such  property  or  properties ;  utility, 
importance. 

“An  island  much  superior  to  Teneriffe  both  in  bulk  and 
value.”— Dampier:  Voyages  (an.  1699). 

*2.  Valor,  prowess. 

“  Therfor  the  duke  him  dight,  as  man  of  grete  value 
Roberd  Beleyse  with  myght,  the  sege  tliei  wend  remue.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  100. 

3.  Account,  estimation,  importance,  worth.  (Said 
of  persons.) 

“Ye  are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows.” — Matthew 
x.  31. 

4.  Estimate  of  the  worth  of  a  thing ;  valuation ; 
appreciation  of  worth. 

“  Green  talc,  upon  which  they  set  a  high  value.” — Cook: 
First  Voyaye,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  x. 

5.  Price  equivalent  to  the  intrinsic  worth  of  a 
thing;  equivalent. 

“  His  design  was  not  to  pay  him  the  value  of  his  pict¬ 
ures,  because  they  were  above  any  price.” — Dryden. 

6.  Market  price ;  the  price  for  which  a  thing  is 
sold  or  which  it  will  fetch  ;  amount  obtainable  for 
a  thing;  as.  The  value  of  a  thing  is  what  it  will 
fetch. 

7.  Import,  signification;  as,  the  value  of  a  word 
or  phrase. 

*8.  Esteem,  regard. 

“  My  value  for  him  so  great.” — Burnet. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Music:  The  relative  length  or  duration  of  a 
tone  or  note ;  as,  A  semibreve  is  of  the  value  of  two. 
minims,  or  four  crotchets,  or  eight  quavers,  &c. 

2.  Polit.  Econ. :  The  value  of  any  economic  quan¬ 
tity  is  any  other  economic  quantity  for  which  it, 
can  be  exchanged.  (McLeod.)  Worth  as  estimated 
by  the  power  of  purchasing  or  being  exchanged  for- 
other  commodities ;  the  command  which  tne  pos¬ 
session  of  a  thing  gives  over  purchasable  com¬ 
modities  in  general.  Value  differs  from  price,  in, 
that  the  latter  always  expresses  the  value  of  a 
thing  in  relation  to  money. 

“Economists  make  a  distinction  between  things  that, 
have  a  value  in  use,  and  those  which  have  a  value  in. 
exchange.  There  are  many  things — some  material,  6oma 
immaterial — which  are  very  valuable  in  use,  but  of  little 
value  in  exchange;  such  as  air,  water,  wild  flowers,  friend, 
ship,  love,  ease.  These  things,  either  on  account  of  thein- 
abundance,  or  because  they  are  not  susceptible  of  meas¬ 
urement  and  transfer,  have  little  value  set  upon  them  int 
the  markets  of  the  world,  yet  they  are  .  .  .  highly  valued 
for  the  sake  of  the  enjoyment  which  the  use  of  them 
affords.  .  .  .  Value  in  use  depends  mainly  on  the  feelings  , 
of  those  who  use  the  things  so  valued.  Value  in  exchange, 
while  largely  dependent  on  these  feelings,  is  also  greatly 
affected  by  qualities  in  the  things  themselves;  such  as. 
scarcity,  difficulty  of  attainment,  susceptibility  of  meas¬ 
urement  and  transfer,  the  labor  and  skill  embodied  in, 
them.” — Bit  hell:  Counting  House  Dictionary. 

val'-\ie,  v.  t.  [Value,  s.] 

*1.  To  be  worth. 

“The  peace  between  the  French  and! us. not  values 
ThecOBt.”  Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  i.  1, 

2.  To  estimate  the  value  or  worth  of ;  to  rate  or' 
assess  at  a  certain  price  ;  to  appraise. 

“  If  he  be  poorer  than  thy  estimation,  the  priest  shall 
value  him.” — Leviticus  xxvii.  8. 

3.  To  estimate  or  esteem ;  to.  rate,  whether  high . 
or  low. 

“  The  king  must  take  it  ill; 

So  slightly  valued  is  his  messenger.” 

Shakesp. ;  Lear,  ii.  2. 


Vallisneria  Spiralis. 

L  Female  Flower.  2.  Male 
Flower. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  6;;  ay  =  &.  qu  =  kw. 
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4.  To  rate  at  a  high  price ;  to  hold  in  high  esteem ; 
to  set  a  high  value  on;  to  prize;  to  appreciate 
highly ;  to  hold  in  respect  and  estimation. 

“Which  of  the  dukes  he  values  most.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear ,  i.  1. 

*5.  To  reckon  or  estimate  iD  regard  to  numbers  or 
power ;  to  reckon  at. 

“The  queen  is  valued  thirty  thousand  strong.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  v.  3. 
*6.  To  take  account  of. 

“If  a  man  be  in  sickness,  the  time  will  seem  longer 
without  a  clock  than,  with;  for  the  mind  doth  value  every 
moment.” — Bacon. 

*1.  To  compare  with  respect  to  price  or  excellence. 

“It  cannot  be  joined  with  the  gold  of  Ophir.”— Job 
xxviii.  16. 

*8.  To  give  value  to ;  to  raise  to  estimation ;  to 
•cause  to  have  value,  real  or  apparent ;  to  enhance 
in  value  or  worth. 

“Some  value  themselves  to  their  country  by  jealousies 
■of  the  crown.” — Temple. 

*9.  To  appraise  or  represent  as  having  plenty  of 
money  or  possessions. 

“Scriveners  and  brokers  do  value  unsound  men  to  serve 
their  own  turn.” — Bacon. 

val'-ued,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Value,  u.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective. :  Esteemed;  highly  estimated; 
regarded  as  of  high  value ;  as,  a  valued  friend. 

valued-policy,  s.  [Policy  (2),  s.,  1.] 
val'-ue-less,  *val~ue-lesse,  adj.  [En g.  value; 
-less.]  Being  of  no  value ;  having  no  value ;  worth¬ 
less. 

“A  counterfeit 

Besembling  majesty;  which,  touch’d  and  tried, 
Proves  valueless .”  Shakesp.:  King  John ,  iii.  1. 

val'-u-er,  s.  [Eng.  valu(e);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  values ;  an  appraiser. 

“The  new  valuer  came  round  to  assess  the  land.” — 
Field,  Feb.  11,  1888. 

2.  One  who  holds  in  esteem. 

“Great  valuers  of  their  skill.”— Bp.  Taylor •  Sermons, 
vol.  i.,  ser.  25. 

♦val'-ure,  s.  [O.  Fr.  valor ,  valur,  valeur=vahie, 
worth,  worthiness.]  Value,  worth. 

“His  desert  and  valure  in  writing.” — Holinshed.  De¬ 
script.  Ireland,  ch.  vii. 

val  -vse-form,  adj.  [Lat.  valva,  and  forma=a. 
form.]  [Valve,  s.] 

Bot. :  Shaped  like  a  valve.  ( Paxton .) 
va.r-vg.-sor,  s.  [Vavasor.] 
val-va  -tg.,  subst.  [Fern.  sing,  of  Lat.  valvatus— 
having  folding  doors.] 

Zo6l.  <&  Palceont.:  Valve-shell;  a  genus  of  Pal- 
udinidse,  with  eighteen  recent  species,  from  Britain 
and  North  America.  Shell  turbinated  or  discoidal, 
umbilicated ;  operculum  homy,  multispiral.  Ani¬ 
mal  with  a  produced  muzzle ;  tentacles  long  and 
slender,  eyes  at  their  outer  bases ;  lingual  teeth 
broad.  There  are  nineteen  fossil  species,  from  the 
Wealden  onward, 
valv'-ate,  a.  [Valvata.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Having  or  resembling  a  valve; 
serving  as  a  valve ;  consisting  of  valves. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  Applied  to  each  other  by  the  margins  only,  as 
the  petals  of  Umbelliferse,  or  the  valves  of  a  cap¬ 
sule.  "Used  chiefly  of  vernation  and  aestivation. 
The  Mallow  order  of  plants  have  valvate  aestiva¬ 
tion. 

(2)  Opening  like  a  valve.  (Paxton.) 

valve,  s.  [Fr.=a  folding-door,  from  Lat.  valva, 
sing,  of  valvce= the  leaves  of  a  folding-door;  allied 
to  volvo=to  roll,  to  turn  round.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  One  of  the  leaves  of  a  folding-door. 

“Opening  their  valves,  self-mov’d  on  either  side. 

The  adamantine  doors  expanded  wide.” 

Harte.  (Todd.) 

*2.  (PI.):  A  folding-door. 

“  In  ev’ry  tower, 

Strong  valves  and  solid  shall  afford  free  pass.” 

Cowper:  Homer’s  Iliad,  vii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  A  fold  or  elongation  of  the  lining  mem¬ 
brane  of  canals,  preventing  the  reflux  of  their  con¬ 
tents,  as  in  the  intestines,  blood-vessels,  and 
absorbents. 

2.  Botany  (pi.) : 

(1)  The  pieces  constituting  a  bract  in  grasses. 

(2)  The  two  longitudinal  portions  of  an  anther 
after  dehiscence  of  the  normal  kind  has  taken 
place. 

(3)  The  portions  into  which  certain  fruits  separ¬ 
ate  after  dehiscence,  spec,  the  divisions  of  a  cap¬ 
sule. 


3.  Mach.  A  lid,  cover,  leaf,  ball,  box,  disc,  plug, 
or  plate,  lifting,  oscillating,  rotating,  or  sliding  in 
connection  with  a  port  or  aperture,  so  as  to  permit 
or  prevent  the  passage  of  a  fluid  through  the  port 
which  it  guards.  Valves  are  of  several  classes,  and 
the  most  important  are  described  in  this  Dictionary 
under  their  distinctive  names,  as,  Cup-valve,  Safety- 
valve  (q.  v.),  &c. 

4.  Zobl. :  A  portion  of  a  shell  complete  in  itself. 
In  a  great  many  of  the  Mollusca  proper  the  shell 
consists  of  a  single  piece,  and  they  are  called  Uni¬ 
valves.  In  many  others  the  shell  consists  of  two 
separate  plates  or  valves,  and  these  are  called 
Bivalves.  In  others,  again,  as  in  the  Chiton,  the 
shell  consists  of  more  than  two  pieces,  and  is  said 
to  be  multivalve.  Most,  however,  of  the  multivalve 
shells  of  older  writers  are  in  reality  referable  to  the 
Cirripedia.  (Nicholson.) 

valve-bucket,  s.  A  bucket  provided  with  a  valve ; 
the  bucket  or  sucker  of  a  pump. 

valve-cage,  s.  [Cage,  s.,  II.  2.] 
valve-cock,  s. 

Mach. :  A  form  of  faucet  in  which  the  closure  of 
the  passage  is  by  a  valve  on  a  seat. 

valve-coupling,  s. 

Mach. :  A  pipe-coupling  which  includes  a  valve- 
plate. 

valve-gear,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  The  system  of  parts  by  which  a  valve 
is  worked. 

valve-seat,  s.  [Seat,  s.,  II.  1.] 
valve-shell,  s.  [Valvata.] 
valve-stem,  s.  [Stem,  s.,  II.  2.] 
valve-tailed  bat,  s. 

ZoOl.:  Diclidurus  albus,  a  native  of  Brazil.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  whitish  color,  and  the  presence 
of  a  curious  horny  case,  composed  of  two  parts, 
which  covers  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  and  is 
attached  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  interfemoral 
membrane,  whence  its  popular  and  generic  names, 
valved,  a.  [Eng.  valv(e) ;  -ed.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Having  valves  or  hinges;  com¬ 
posed  of  valves. 

2.  Bot. :  Consisting  of  valves  or  seed-cells ;  val¬ 
vular. 

valve ’-let,  subst.  [Eng  .valve;  dimin.  suff.  -let.) 
A  little  valve ;  a  valvule. 

val’-vu-lar,  a.  [Eng.  valvul(e) ;  suff.  - ar .] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Valved  (q.  v.). 
valvular-dissepiments,  s.pl. 

Bot. :  Partitions  in  the  center  of  valves. 


valvular-pyramid,  s. 

Zodl. :  A  series  of  small  plates,  arranged  in  a  py¬ 
ramidal  manner,  which  close  a  large  aperture  in  the 
calyx  of  Cystideans. 

val’-vule,  val'-vu-la,  s.  [Eng.  &  Mod.  Lat. 
dimin.  of  valva—  the  leaves  of  folding-doors,  valves.] 
*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  little  valve. 


II.  Technically : 

1.  Anat.:  A  small  valve;  a  doubling  of  the  veins 
and  lymphatic  vessels  designed  to  arrest  the  flow  of 
the  blood  when  it  regurgitates.  As  they  are  in 
pairs,  opposite  to  each  other,  they  close  the  cavity 
of  the  vessel. 

2.  Bot.  (pi.) :  The  bracts  of  a  sedge. 

val'-yl,  s.  [Eng.  val(eric) ;  -yl.) 

Chem.:  Kolbe’s  name  for  Tetryl  or  Butyl  (q.v.). 
( Watts.) 

val'-yl-ene,  s.  [Eng.  valyl;  -ene.) 

Chem.:  CsHfj.  A  liquid  possessing  an  alliaceous 
odor,  prepared  from  isovalerylene  dibromide  by 
boiling  with  alcoholic  potash.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  slightly  soluble ^ in  alcohol,  boils  at  50°,  and 
gives  a  yellow  precipitate  with  an  ammoniacal 
solution  of  copper. 


;vam'-brage,  *vam-brass,  *vant-brace,  *vant- 
brass,  s.  [Fr.  avant-bras,  from  aucm£=before,  and 
6rct.s=the  arm.] 

Old  Arm.:  The  portion  of 
armor  which  covered  the 
arm  from  the  elbow  to  the 
wrist.  It  originally  pro¬ 
tected  only  the  outside  of 
the  forearm,  being  buckled 
to  the  sleeve  of  the  hauberk, 
or  fastened  to  the  hinges  on 
the  rings  of  mail ;  after¬ 
ward  it  was  a  complete 
tube,  with  hinges  to  encircle 
the  arm.  (Fairholt.)  Vambrace. 


“The  vambrass  or  the  pouldron  they  should  prize.” 

Drayton:  Battle  of  Agincourt. 


vam'-braged,  a.  [Eng.  vambrac(e) ;  -ed.] 
Her. :  Armed  with  a  vambrace. 


vampire -bat 

vg,-moo§e',  vg,  mo§e,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Sp.  vamos= let 
us  go.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  decamp ;  to  be  gone ;  to  be  off ;  to 
leave  hastily. 

B.  Trans. :  To  decamp  from. 

vamp,  *vampe,  *vaumpe,  *vauntpe,  s.  [A  cor¬ 
rupt.  of  Fr.  avant-pied=the  part  of  the  foot  next 
to  the  toes,  from  avant— before,  and  pied= the  foot.] 

I.  Lit. :  The  part  of  a  boot  or  shoe  upper  in  front 
of  the  ankle  seams. 

“Hosen  withuten  vaumpez." — Ancren  Riwle,  p.  420. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  Any  piece  or  patch  intended  to  give  a  new 
appearance  to  any  old  thing;  a  piece  added  for 
appearance  sake. 

2.  An  improvised  musical  accompaniment. 

vamp  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Vamp,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  To  put  a  new  vamp  or  upper  leather  on. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  furbish  up  ;  to  give  a  new  appearance  to. 

“Tradition  and  an  old  pamphlet  (newly  vamped  with 

two  additions)  make  him  a  great  clothier.” — Fuller: 
Worthies;  Wiltshire. 

2.  To  improvise  a  musical  accompaniment  to. 

“  As  soon  as  I  could  get  into  vamp  the  tunes  on  the 
banjo  a  little.” — Mayhew:  London  Labor  and  London  Poor, 
iii.  201. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  improvise  musical  accompani¬ 
ments. 

“How  to  vamp  to  songs,  chords,  Ac.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

♦vamp  (2),v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  travel,  to 
proceed ;  to  move  forward. 

vamp'-er,  s.  [Eng.  vamp  (1),  v.  ;-er.] 

1.  One  who  vamps ;  one  who  patches  or  pieces  old 
things  with  something  new. 

2.  One  who  vamps  musical  accompaniments. 

vam'-per,  v.  i.  [A  nasalized  form  of  vapor 

(q.v.).]  To  vapor  or  swagger.  (Scotch.) 

vam'-pire,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.,  from  Ger.  vampyr,  from 
Serv.  ivamper,  wampira;  Pol,  upior;  Russ,  upir— a 
vampire.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  kind  of  nocturnal  demon,  supposed  to  eat 
out  the  hearts  and  souls  or  suck  the  blood  of  its 
victims.  This  superstition  had  its  rise  in  the  desire 
of  savage  animism  to  account  for  the  fact  that  cer¬ 
tain  patients  are  seen  becoming,  day  by  day,  with¬ 
out  any  apparent  cause,  thin,  weak,  and  bloodless, 
and  is  found  among  the  Karens,  in  Polynesia,  and 
in  the  Malay  Peninsula.  But  it  is  in  Slavonia  and 
Hungary  that  these  demon  bloodsuckers  have  their 
special  home,  and  it  is  from  these  countries  that 
their  name  of  “  vampire  ”  is  derived.  According  to 
Tylor,  there  are  two  theories  of  vampirism.  The 
first  is,  that  the  soul  of  a  living  man,  usually  a  sor¬ 
cerer,  leaves  its  own  body  and  goes  forth,  in  the 
visible  shape  of  a  straw  or  a  piece  of  fluff,  and 
attacks  its  sleeping  victim.  Should  the  sleeper 
awake  and  clutch  the  embodied  soul,  he  may 
through  it  have  his  revenge  by  maltreating  or 
destroying  its  bodily  owner.  The  second  theory  is 
that  the  soul  of  a  dead  man  goes  out  from  its  buried 
corpse  to  suck  the  blood  of  living  men.  The  corpse, 
thus  supplied  by  its  returning  soul  with  blood,  is 
believed  to  remain  unnaturally  fresh,  supple,  and 
ruddy;  and,  accordingly  the  means  of  detecting  a 
vampire  is  to  open  the  grave,  when  the  reanimated 
corpse  will  be  found  to  bleed  when  cut,  and  even 
to  move  and  shriek.  One  way  to  lay  a  vampire  is 
to  stake  down  the  corpse  (as  with  suicides,  and 
with  the  same  intention) ;  but  the  more  effectual 
plan  is  to  behead  and  burn  it.  (Prim.  Cult.  (ed. 
1873) ,  ch.  xv.) 

“  Vampires  are  not  mere  creations  of  groundless  fancy, 
but  causes  conceived  in  spiritual  form  to  account  for 
specific  facts  of  wasting  disease.” — Tylor:  Prin.  Cult.  (ed. 
1873),  ii.  122. 

2.  The  same  as  Vampire-bat  (q.  v.). 

II.  Fig.:  One  who  preys  on  others;  an  extortioner 
or  bloodsucker. 

“There  are  the  vampires  of  the  public  and  riflers  of 
the  kingdom.” — Forman:  On  Revol.  in  1688  (1741),  p.  11. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  vampire;  re¬ 
sembling  a  vampire  in  character ;  hence,  fig.,  blood¬ 
sucking,  extortionate. 

“  There  is  a  whole  literature  of  hideous  vampire  stories, 
which  the  reader  will  find  elaborately  discussed  in  Cal- 
met.” — Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  ii.  192. 

vampire-bat,  s. 

Zoblogy : 

*1.  A  name  formerly  given  to  Vampyrus  spectrum. 

“  The  vampire-bat  is  a  native  of  Southern  America,  and 
is  spread  over  a  large  extent  of  country.  It  is  not  a  very 
large  animal,  the  length  of  the  body  and  tail  being  only 
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six  inches,  or  perhaps  seven  in  very  large  specimens,  and 
the  spread  of  wings  two  feet  or  rather  more.  The  color 
of  the  vampire’s  fur  is  a  mouse  tint,  with  a  shade  of 
brown.” — Wood:  Ulus.  Nat.  Hist.,  i.  116. 

2.  Any  species  of  the  group  Desmodontes,  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  genera,  each  represented  by  a  single 
species.  They  differ  from  all  other  bats  in  the 
character  of  dentition,  the  upper  incisors  being 
very  large,  trenchant,  and  occupying  the  whole 
space  between  the  canines ;  premolars  very  narrow, 
with  sharp-edged  longitudinal  crowns ;  molars 
rudimentary  or  none ;  oesophagus  very  narrow ; 
cardiac  extremity  of  stomach  greatly  elongated, 
forming  along,  narrow  csecum.  ( Proc .  ZoOl.  Soc., 
1865,  p.  389.)  The  species  are  sanguivorous,  and 
cling  by  their  extremities  to  the  body  of  the  animal 
whose  blood  they  may  be  sucking. 

•‘The  Vampire  Bat  is  often  the  cause  of  much  trouble 
by  biting  the  horses  on  their  withers.  The  injury  is  gen¬ 
erally  not  so  much  owing  to  the  loss  of  blood,  as  to  the 
inflammation  which  the  pressure  of  the  saddle  afterward 

Sroduces.  The  whole  circumstances  have  lately  been 
oubted  in  England.  I  was  therefore  fortunate  in  being 
present  when  one  ( Desmodus  d’orbignyi,  Wat.)  was 


Vampire-bat. 

(With  skull,  showing  large  incisors.) 

actually  caught  on  a  horse’s  back.  We  were  bivouacking 
late  one  evening  near  Coquimbo,  in  Chili,  when  my 
servant,  noticing  that  one  of  the  horses  was  very  restive, 
went  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and,  fancying  he  could 
detect  something,  suddenly  put  his  hand  on  the  beast’s 
withers,  and  secured  the  Vampire.” — Darwin:  Naturalist’ s 
Voyage  (ed.  1838),  p.  22. 

vam'-pir-I§m,  *vam-pyr-I§m  (yras  Tr) ,  subst. 
[Eng.  vampir{e) ;  -ism.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Belief  in  the  existence  of  vampires ;  the  theory 
of  the  existence  of  vampires. 

“The  horrible  theory  of  vampyrism  is  that  persons  who 
have  been  victims  of  it  pass,  after  death,  from  the  passive 
into  the  active  state,  and  become  vampires  in  their  turn.” 
— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  The  action  of  a  vampire ;  blood-sucking. 

II.  Fig.:  The  practice  of  extortion,  or  preying  on 
others. 

“Treason,  delusion,  vampyrism,  scoundrelism.” — Car¬ 
lyle:  French  Revol.,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

vam  -plate,  *vam-plet,  *vam-palt,  subst.  [Fr. 
avant-plat=  front  or  fore-plate.]  [Vambrace.] 

Old  Arm. :  A  singular  shield  of  metal,  which  was 
affixed  to  the  lance  of  the  armed  knight  in  tilts  and 
tourneys  as  a  guard  or  shield  over  the  hand.  ( Fair- 
holt .)  By  some  authorities  considered  synonymous 
with  vambrace  (q.  v.). 

“  Amphialus  was  run  through  the  vamplate.” — Sidney > 
Arcadia,  bk.  iii. 

vam-pyr  -I,  s.  pi.  [Vampxrus.] 

ZoOl. :  A  group  of  Bats,  sub-family  Phyllostomineei 
with  thirteen  genera,  from  the  Neotropical  region. 
Muzzle  long  and  narrow  in  front ;  distance  between 
the  eyes  generally  less  than  distance  from  the  eye  to 
extremity  of  muzzle ;  nose-leaf  well  developed, 
horse-shoe- shaped  in  front,  lanceolate  behind ;  in- 
terfemoral  membrane  well-developed ;  tail  gener¬ 
ally  distinct.  Nearly  all  the  species  appear  to  be 
insectivorous,  so  that  the  name  applied  to  this 
group  cannot  be  considered  indicative  of  their  hab¬ 
its.  A  few,  if  not  all,  probably  supplement  their 
insect  diet  with  fruit. 

vam-pyr -ops,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  vampyr{us),  and 
Gr.  ops— the  countenance.] 

Zobl.:  A  genus  of  Stenodermata,  with  three  spe¬ 
cies,  from  the  Mexican  and  Brazilian  sub-regions. 

vam  pyr  -iis,  s.  [A  name  suggested  to  Geoifroy, 
and  adopted  by  Spix,  from  the  supposed  blood¬ 
sucking  habits  of  the  genus.] 

Zodlogy:  The  type-genus  of  the  group  Vampyri 
(q.  v.),  with  two  species,  from  the  Neotropical 
region.  There  are  two  species :  Vampyrus  spectrum, 
about  eight  inches  long,  commonly  called  the  Vam¬ 
pire-bat,  and  erroneously  said  to  be  sanguivorous, 
the  observations  of  modern  travelers  having  shown 
that  it  feeds  on  fruit  and  insects ;  and  V.  auritus, 
a  somewhat  smaller  bat. 


*va-mure  ,  s.  [Vantmure.] 
van  (1),  s.  [An  abbrev.  of  vanguard,  vantguard, 
vauntguard,  or  avant-garde',  from  O.  Fr.  avant- 
warde,  avant-garde = the  vanguard  of  an  army, 
from  avant  (Lat.  abante)  —  hoiu  in  front,  and  garde 
= ground.] 

*1.  The  front  generally. 

“  Sir  Roger,  you  shall  have  the  van.” 

Beaum.  <St  Flet. :  Scornful  Lady,  v. 

2.  The  front  of  an  army ;  the  front  line  or  fore¬ 
most  division  of  a  fleet,  either  sailing  or  drawn  up 
in  line  of  battle. 

“  I  fight  conspicuous  in  the  van  of  war.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xiii.  350. 

van  (2),  *vanne,  s.  [Fr.  van,  from  Lat.  vannum, 
accus.  of  vannus= a  fan.J  [Fan,  s.] 

*1.  A  fan  or  other  contrivance  for  winnowing 
grain. 

“The  other  token  of  their  ignorance  of  the  sea  was  an 
oar;  they  call  it  a  corn  van.” — Broome:  On  the  Odyssey. 

2.  A  shovel  used  in  sifting  ore.  A  peculiar  rock- 
ing motion,  called  Vanning,  is  given  to  the  shovel, 
separating  the  ore  powder  into  grades  of  varying 
gravity. 

*3.  A  wing. 

“  [They]  .  .  .  with  hideous  flapping  vans 
Clove  the  thick  air,  and  glared  with  great  round 
eyes.”  Blackie:  Lays  of  Highlands,  p.  36. 

van  (3),  s.  [An  abbrev.  of  caravan  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  large  covered  wagon  or  carriage ;  a  caravan. 

2.  A  kind  of  vehicle,  sometimes  open  and  some¬ 
times  shut,  used  by  tradesmen  and  others  for  car¬ 
rying  light  goods,  &c. 

3.  A  carriage  attached  to  a  railway  train  for  car¬ 
rying  passengers’  luggage,  parcels,  &c.,  and  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  guard.  {Eng.) 

van  (l),*vanne,  v.  t.  [Fr .  vanner.]  [Van  (2),s.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  To  winnow,  to  fan.  ( Cotgrave .) 
“The  corn  which  in  vanning  lieth  lowest  is  the  best.”— 

Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  671. 

2.  Min.:  To  cleanse,  as  a  small  portion  of  ore,  by 
means  of  a  shovel.  [Van  (2),s.,2.] 

Van(2),v.  t.  [Van  (3),s.]  To  carry,  convey,  or 
transport  in  a  vtin. 

van'-?L,-date,  s.  [Eng.  vanad{ic) ;  suff.  -ate.] 
Chem.  &  Min. :  A  salt  of  vanadic  acid  (q.  v.). 

][  Vanadate  of  Coppe-r=  Volborthite ;  Vanadate  of 
Lead=Z)esctot2fte,  Vanadinite;  Vanadate  of  Lead 
and  Copper=  Chileite ;  Vanadate  of  Lead  and  Zinc= 
Dechenite,  Eusynchite ;  Vanadate  of  Lime  andCop- 
per —Lime-volborthite. 

V(i-nad'-Ic,  a.  [English  vanad(ium) ;  -ic.]  Con¬ 
tained  in  or  derived  from  vanadium  (q.  v.). 
vanadic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  HVO3.  Hydrated  vanadic  oxide.  Ob¬ 
tained  by  heating  a  solution  of  an  anhydrovana- 
date  of  an  alkali  metal.  It  forms  a  bulky  flocculent 
precipitate,  which  dries  up  to  a  light  brown  red 
powder.  It  is  a  weak  acid,  and  combines  more 
readily  with  bases  than  with  acids  forming  vana¬ 
dates. 

vanadic-ocher.s. 

Mineral.:  A  pulverulent  mineral  found  incrusting 
native  copper  at  the  Cliff  Mine,  Lake  Superior. 
Composition:  Vanadic  acid,  V2O5. 
van'-a-dln,  s.  [Vanadium.] 
vanadin-augite,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Lavroffite  (q.  v.). 
vanadin-bronzite,  s. 

Min. :  A  bronzite  said  to  contain  vanadic  acid. 

vg,n-ad  -In-Ite,  subst.  [Eng.  vanadi{um) ;  n  con¬ 
nect.,  and  suff.  -He  {Min) ;  Ger.  vanadinit,  vanadin- 
bleierz,  vanadinbleispath .] 

Mineral.  :  A  mineral  occurring  mostly  in  simple 
hexagonal  prisms,  but  sometimes  with  other  forms. 
Hardness,  2’7-3 ;  specific  gravity  6'6623-7'23 ;  luster, 
resinous ;  color,  light  brownish-yellow,  straw  yel¬ 
low,  reddish-brown ;  bright  red ;  streak,  white  to 
yellowish  ;  sub-translucent  to  opaque ;  fracture,  un¬ 
even,  brittle.  Composition  :  Vanadate  and  chloride 
of  lead,  with  the  formula  3Pb3(V04)2+PbCl2.  Iso- 
morphous  with  pyromorphite.  Recently  found  in 
beautiful  crystals  of  a  bright  red  color  in  Colorado. 

vg.n.-ad  -I-6-lIte,  s.  [Eng.  vanadi{um) ;  o  con¬ 
nect.,  and  Gr.  lithos=a  stone.] 

Mineral.:  A  somewhat  doubtful  mineral  species  ; 
occurs  in  small  crystals  with  lavroffite  at  Slu- 
dianka,  Lake  Baikal,  Asiatic  Russia.  Specific 
gravity  3-96;  color,  dark-green  to  black;  luster, 
vitreous.  Hermann’s  analysis  yielded  silica,  15-61 ; 
alumina,  1’10;  protoxide  of  iron,  1'40 ;  lime,  34’43; 
magnesia,  2'61 ;  vanadic  acid,  44’85=100,  the  formula 
for  which  he  gives  as  3R0Si02+6Ca0,(V04-)-2V05). 
van'-a-dlte,  s.  [Vanadinite.] 


V3.-na  -dl-um,  s.  [Latinized  from  Vanadis,  a 
name  of  the  Scandinavian  goddess  Freyja,  from  the 
fact  of  its  discovery  in  Swedish  iron.] 

Chem. :  A  metallic  pentad  element,  discovered  by 
Sefstrbm  in  1830,  in  the  refinery  slag  of  the  iron  ores 
ofTaberg,  in  Sweden;  symbol,  V;  atomic  weight, 
51‘2.  1 1  is  extracted  from  the  finely-pulverized  slag 
by  deflagrating  with  niter  and  sodic  carbonate, 
digesting  the  fused  mass  with  a  saturated  solution 
of  sal-ammoniac,  and  igniting  the  product  in  an 
open  vessel.  On  heating  the  mass  with  potassium, 
and  washing  with  water,  pure  vanadium  is  obtained 
as  a  brilliant  metallic  powder,  having  a  silver-white 
luster.  It  is  non-volatile,  does  not  tarnish  in  the 
air,  burns  vividly  when  heated  in  oxygen,  is  insol¬ 
uble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  dissolves  slowly  in  hydro¬ 
fluoric  acid,  but  very  rapidly  in  nitric  acid,  form¬ 
ing  a  blue  solution.  It  forms  five  oxides,  analogous  , 
to  the  oxides  of  nitrogen,  and  three  chlorides,  viz., 
the  dichloride,  the  trichloride,  and  the  tetrachlo¬ 
ride. 

vanadium-oxides,  s.pl. 

Chem.:  Vanadium  forms  four  oxides:  (1)  Vana¬ 
dium  dioxide,  V2O2,  is  obtained  by  reducing  either 
of  the  higher  oxides  with  potassium.  It  forms  a 
light-gray  glittering  powder,  having  a  specificgrav- 
ity  of  3‘64,  and  is  insoluble  in  sulphuric  and  hydro¬ 
chloric  acids.  (2)  Vanadium  trioxide,  V2O3,  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  igniting  the  pentoxide  in  hydrogen  gas. 
It  is  a  black  powder,  with  an  almost  metallic 
luster,  aud  is  insoluble  in  acids.  (3)  Vanadium 
tetroxide,  V2O4,  is  obtained  by  allowing  the  trioxide 
to  absorb  oxygen  at  ordinary  temperatures,  form¬ 
ing  blue  shining  crystals.  It  is  soluble  in  acids, 
and  combines  with  bases  forming  vanadites,  none 
of  which  is  of  any  importance.  (4)  Vanadium  pent- 
oxide,  V205t  is  obtained  by  igniting  vanadate  of 
ammonium  in  an  open  platinum  crucible.  It  has  a 
more  or  less  reddish-yellow  color,  is  tasteless,  and 
dissolves  in  the  stronger  acids,  forming  red  or 
yellow  solutions. 

van-a-doiis,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  vanad{ium) ;  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -oms.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  vanadium. 

van-cou'-rl-er,  *vant-cur-reur,  ♦van-cur¬ 
rier,  s.  [Fr.  av ant-courier,  avant-coureur,  from 
avant  (Latin  abante)=tvom  in  front,  and  courier , 
coureur—a  runner,  a  courier  (q.v.).]  An  avant-cou- 
rier,  a  precursor. 

van-da.  subst.  [Sansc.  vdnda= a  parasitic  plant, 
generally  considered  to  be  of  this  genus,  but  re¬ 
garded  by  Prof.  W att  as  Loranthus  longiflorus .]  - 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Vandeee  (q.  v.).  Leaves 
distichous,  coriaceous,  from  a  few  inches  to  two 
feet  in  length.  Flowers  in  racemes,  beautifully 
colored — blue,  red,  yel¬ 
low,  brown,  <fcc. — and 
highly  fragrant.  They 
occur  in  India,  China, 
the  Moluccas,  &c.,  as 
parasites  upon  trees  in 
dense  forests,  from 
which  they  have  been 
introduced  into  hot¬ 
houses  in  America  and 
Europe.  They  may  be 
attached  to  a  piece  of 
wood  or  a  wire-basket, 
as  their  nourishment 
is  derived  from  the  at- 
mosphere  and  not 
from  the  soil.  More 
than  twenty  species 
are  known.  The  fra¬ 
grant  root  of  Vanda  roxburghii  is  given  by  Hindu 
doctors,  in  various  forms  in  rheumatism.  It  also 
enters  into  the  composition  of  several  medicinal 
oils. 

Van  -dal,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  Vandalus=&  Vandal,  one 
of  the  tribe  of  Vandali,  lit. = the  wanderers;  cogn. 
with  Eng.  wander  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  One  of  a  Teutonic  race,  originally  inhabit, 
ing  the  southern  shore  of  the  Baltic.  They  began 
to  be  troublesome  to  the  Romans  A.  D.  160.  In  A.  D, 
410  they  mastered  Spain  in  conjunction  with  the 
Alani  and  Suevi,  and  received  for  their  share  Van¬ 
dali  tia  (Andalusia).  In  A.  D.  429  they  crossed  into 
Africa  under  Genseric,  and  not  only  obtained  pos- 
session  of  Byzacium,  Gsetulia,  and  part  of  Numidia, 
but  crossed  over  into  Italy  (A.  D.  455),  and  plum, 
dered  Rome.  After  the  death  of  Genseric  the  Van¬ 
dal  power  declined. 

2.  Fia. :  One  who  willfully  or  ignorantly  destroys 
or  disfigures  any  work  of  art,  literature,  or  the 
like. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  Van- 
dais ;  V andalic. 

Van-dal'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  Vandal;  -ie.]  Of  or  per- 
taining  to  or  resembling  the  Vandals  ;  hence,  rude, 
barbarous,  ferocious,  hostile  to  the  arts  and 
sciences. 


Vanda  Cserulescens. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try.  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


Vandalism 
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Van’-dg.l-I§m,  s.  [English  FandaZ;  -ism.]  The 
6pirit,  practice,  or  conduct  of  the  Vandals;  willful 
or  ignorant  destruction  of  works  or  monuments  of 
art  and  literature;  hostility  to  or  irreverence  for 
art  and  literature ;  disregard  for  what  is  beautiful 
or  venerable. 

“The removal  of  the  stone  sea-horses  which  disfigure 
the  pediment  will  be  met  with  a  cry  of  Vandalism.” — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

van’-de-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  vand(a) ;  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  surf,  -eoe.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Orchidace® ;  parasitic  on  terres¬ 
trial  plants,  with  or  without  a  stem,  with  a  terminal 
or  rarely  a  dorsal  anther,  the  pollen  cohering  in 
definite  waxy  masses  ;  a  distinct  caudicle  united  to 
a  stigmatic  gland.  Found  in  Asia  and  America. 
Families:  Sarcanthid®,  Cryptochilid®,  Pachypliyl- 
lidw,  Maxillarid®,  Catasetid®,  Ionopsid®,  and  Cal- 
anthid®. 

van-dSl’-lI-fli,  s.  [Named  after  Dominico  Van- 
delli,  professor  of  botany  at  Lisbon,  who  died 
about  1815.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Linderniew,  found  in  Southern 
Asia,  South  America,  &c.  Flowers  axillary,  tufted, 
calyx  tubular  or  campanulate,  five-toothed  ;  upper 
lip  of  the  corolla  shorter  than  the  lower  one; 
anthers  coherent ;  fruit  a  globose  capsule,  two- 
valved,  with  many  seeds.  Vandellia  diffusa ,  a 
native  of  Guiana,  where  it  is  called  by  the  Dutch 
Bitter^blane,  is  an  antibilious  emetic  and  febrifuge 
given  in  malignant  fevers  and  dysentery. 

2.  Ichthy.:  [Stegophilus.] 

van-dyke’,  *van-dyck',  subst.  &  adj.  [After  the 
painter  Vandyke  (1599-1641). 

A.  As  subst. :  A  pointed  collar  of  lace  or  sewed 
Work  worn  by  both  sexes  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  of  England,  and  to  be  seen  in  portraits 
painted  by  Vandyke. 

“Laced  handkerchiefs,  resembling  the  large  falling 
band  worn  by  the  men,  were  in  fashion  among  the  ladies. 
This  article  of  dress  has  been  lately  revived,  and  called  a 
Vandyck.” — Granger •  Biog.  Hist.  Chas.  I. 

B.  As  adj. :  Applied  to  the  style  of  dress  in  which 
Vandyke  painted  his  portraits. 

vandyke-brown,  s.  A  pigment  obtained  from  a 
kind  of  peat  or  bog-earth  of  a  fine,  deep,  semi-trans¬ 
parent  brown  color.  It  owes  its  name  and  reputa¬ 
tion  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  the  brown  used 
by  Vandyke  in  his  pictures. 

van-dyke’,  van-dyck  ,  v.  t.  [Vandyke,  s.]  To 
scollop  the  edge  of,  as  a  piece  of  dress,  after  the 
manner  of  a  Vandyke  collar. 

“The  edges  are  best  scalloped  or  vandycked,  while  the 
foundation  ought  to  be  silk.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*vane,  a.  [Vain.] 

vane,  *fane,  s.  [A.  S.  fana— a  small  flag;  cogn. 
with  Dat.  vaan;  Icel.fani;  Dan  .fane;  Sw.&Goth. 
fana;  M.  H.  Ger.  fano;  Ger.  f aline ;  Lat.  pannus— 
a  piece  of  cloth  ;  Gr.  penos=the  woof.] 

1.  A  contrivance  attached  to  an  axis,  and  having 
a  surface  exposed  to  a  moving  current  of  fluid,  so 
as  to  be  actuated  thereby.  A  vane  indicates  direc¬ 
tion  or  rate  of  motion,  the  amount  of  fluid  passing, 
or  it  may  be  used  to  obtain  power ;  specifically — 

(1)  A  weather-cock,  flag,  or  arrow,  or  other  thin 
object,  which  points  in  the  direction  whence  the 
wind  proceeds.  [Do3-vane.[ 

(2)  The  arm  of  a  wind-mill;  the  wing  of  a  fan- 
ning-mill. 

(3)  The  blade  of  a  screw-propeller  and  the  like. 

*2.  A  flag  carried  by  a  knight  in  a  tournament. 

3.  The  broad  part  of  a  feather  on  either  side  of  the 
shaft ;  the  w“b. 

4.  A  cross-piece  on  a  leveling-staff  (q.  v.). 

5.  The  sight  of  a  quadrant  or  similar  instrument 
for  the  measurement  of  angles. 

vg-nel-lus,  s.  [The  name  was  formerly  spelled 
vannellus,  as  the  dimin.  from  Lat.  vannus  =  a  fan. 
(Charleton :  Exercitationes,  in  Yarrell:  Brit.  Birds 
(ed.  4th),  iii.  283,  Notef.)] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Charadriid®  tor,  if  that  fam¬ 
ily  is  divided,  of  Charadriin*),  with  three  species, 
from  Pakearctic  and  Neotropical  regions.  Bill 
straight,  shorter  than  head,  slightly  compressed, 
points  horny  and  hard  ;  nasal  groove  wide,  nostrils 
basal,  linear,  in  the  membrane  of  nasal  groove; 
legs  slender,  lower  part  naked ;  tarsi  reticulated 
behind,  scutellated  in  front;  feet  four-toed,  three 
before,  united  at  the  base  by  a  membrane,  hind  toe 
very  short,  articulated  on  tarsus;  wings  large, 
tuberculated  or  spurred  in  front  of  the  carpal  joint ; 
third  and  fourth  quill-feathers  longest.  Vanellus 
cristatus  is  the  common  Lapwing. 

va-nes'-sg,,  s.  [Modern  Lat.,  from  Gv.Plianes—a. 
mystic  divinity  in  the  Orphic  rites.] 

1.  Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Vanessin®,  or  Vanessidi.  Antenn®  with  the  club 
somewhat  prolonged;  fore  wings  with  a  distinct 


projection  in  the  hind  margin  above  the  middle, 
the  inner  margin  nearly  straight  •  hind  wings  gen¬ 
erally  with  a  short  pro¬ 
jection  in  the  hind  mar¬ 
gin.  Caterpillar  spiny. 

The  best  known  spe¬ 
cies  are :  Vanessa  ata- 
lanta  (—Pyrameis  ata- 
lanta,  Newman),  the 
Red  Admiral  [Admi¬ 
ral,  C.  11;  V.  io,  the 
Peacock  Butterfly 
(q.  v.) ;  V.  antiopa,  the 
White-bordered  But¬ 
terfly  (q.  v.),  called 
also  the  Camberwell 
Beauty ;  V.  polychloros , 
the  Large,  and  V.  ur- 
ticce,  the  Small  Tor¬ 
toiseshell.  [Tortoiseshell  Butterfly.]  Some¬ 
times  the  Comma  Butterfly,  Grapta  C.  album,  is 
called  Vanessa  C.  album ,  and  ranked  as  a  sixth 
species.  Darwin  ( Descent  of  Man ,  ed.  2d,  p.  311) 
notes  the  resemblance  of  the  closed  wings  of  some 
species  to  the  bark  of  trees;  but,  in  spite  of  their 
protective  coloring,  they  are  palatable  to  birds  and 
lizards  ( Proc .  Zo6l.  Soc.,  1887,  p.  263). 

2.  PalcBont. :  There  is  a  species,  Vanessa  pluto,  in 
the  Oligocene  of  Radoboj,  in  Croatia.  The  pattern 
of  the  wing  has  escaped  obliteration.  Called  also 
Mylothritis  pluto,  and  supposed  by  some  to  belong 
to  the  Pierin®. 

van-es-sl’-nse,  va-nes  -s!-dl,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
vaness(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince,  or  masc. 
-idi.) 

Entom.:  Angle-wings;  a  sub-family  of  Nympha- 
lid®.  Wings  angled;  caterpillar  spiny,  of  uniform 
thickness  throughout,  often  living  gregariously ; 
chrysalis  angulated,  head  cased,  the  points  sharp 
and  salient. 

van-fosse,  s.  [Fr.  avant=helore,  said,  fosse  (Lat. 
fossa)  =a  ditch.] 

Fort. :  A  ditch  on  the  outside  of  the  counterscarp. 

vang,  s.  [Dut.  vangen;  Ger .  fangen;  Eng./a?ig 
=  to  catch.]  [Fang,  v.) 

Naut. :  A  rope,  one  on  each  side,  to  steady  later¬ 
ally  the  peak  of  a  gaff.  It  is  usually  a  pendant, 
with  a  twofold  purchase. 

*vang,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  receive,  to  earn ;  to  catch,  to  throw. 
( Halliwell .) 

B.  Intrans.:  To  answer  for  a  person  at  the  bap¬ 
tismal  font.  ( Prov .  Eng.)  (Bay.) 

van’-ggt,  s.  [Latinized  from  native  name.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Laniid®  (or,  if  that  family  is 
divided,  of  Thamnophilinw),  with  four  species, 
from  Madagascar.  Bill  moderate,  straight,  com¬ 
pressed,  keeled,  with  tip  curved;  angle  of  mouth 
armed  with  bristles ;  nostrils  lateral,  basal, 
rounded ;  tail  rather  long,  graduated.  The  plum¬ 
age,  which  is  green-black  and  pure  white,  is  very 
conspicuous. 

van’-gee,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Naut. :  A  contrivance  for  working  the  pumps  of  a 
ship  by  means  of  a  barrel  and  crank-breaks. 

van  -glo,  van  -gloe,  s.  [See  def.] 

Bot. :  A  West  Indian  name  for  Sesamum  orientate. 
[Teel.] 

van-guard  (ua  as  a),  Want-guard,  *vaunt- 
guard,  *van-warde,  *vant-warde,  *vaunt- 
warde,  *vaun-warde,  Wawne-warde,  s.  [O.Fr. 

avantgarde,  avantwarde,  from  avant  (Lat.  abante) 
=from  in  front,  and  garde,  ?«arcfe=guard.]  The 
troops  who  march  in  the  front  or  van  of  an  army ; 
the  advance  guard ;  the  van. 

“  The  front  of  the  French  vanguard  makes 
Upon  the  English.” 

Drayton :  Battle  of  Ag incourt. 

van-guer'-I-a,  s.  [From  voa-vanga,  or  voa-van- 
guer,  the  Madagascar  name  of  one  species.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Guettardid®.  Shrubs,  having 
the  limb  of  the  calyx  minutely  toothed ;  the  corolla 
campanulate,  with  a  hairy  throat;  stamens  five, 
filaments  short;  fruit  succulent,  resembling  an 
apple,  with  five  seeds.  Natives  of  Madagascar  and 
India.  Vangueria  edulis,  a  small  tree,  a  native  of 
Madagascar,  has  edible  fruit;  it  has,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  been  introduced  into  India.  V.  spinosa,  a 
large,  thorny  shrub,  wild  in  eastern  Bengal,  Bur- 
mah,  Pegu,  and  Tenasserim,  has  a  round,  cherry¬ 
like  fruit,  yellow  when  ripe,  which  is  eaten  by  the 
Hindus. 

VSt-uH'-la,  s.  [Span.  wq/m7Ja,  dimin.  of  vayna= 
a  knife,  a  scissors-case.  So  named  because  the  pod, 
which  is  long  and  cylindrical,  is  like  the  sheath  of 
a  knife.] 


Vanessa  Io. 


Bot. ;  The  typical  genus  of  Vanillid®.  Climbing 
orchids,  not  parasitic.  Stem  square ;  leaves  fleshy, 
articulated  at  the 
base;  pollen 
masses  two,  bi- 
lobed  and  granu¬ 
lar.  Natives  of 
tropical  Asia  and 
America.  Vanilla 
claviculata  is  fra¬ 
grant  and  bitter; 
its  leaves  are  used 
in  the  West  Indies 
as  an  anti-syphi- 
litic  and  a  vulner¬ 
ary.  The  dried 
fruit  of  V.  plani- 
folia  and  other 
species  constitutes 
the  vanilla  of  com-  ,T 

merce,  an  agree-  Vanilla  Aromatica. 

able  aromatic  used  Showing  Flower  and  Seed-vessels, 
in  the  manufacture 

of  chocolate,  various  liqueurs,  and  confectionery. 
The  plant  is  cultivated  for  this  purpose  in  Mexico. 


vg-nille',  s.  [Fr.]  Vanilla. 


“You  flavor  everything:  you  are  the  vanille  of  society.’* 
— Sydney  Smith:  Works,  p.  329. 

va-nll'-lic,  a.  [English  vanill(ine) ;  -ic.]  Con¬ 
tained  in  or  derived  from  vanilline  (q.  v.). 

vanillic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C2Hs04=C0’0H  :0CH3 :0H.  A  crystalline 
substance  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  vanilline. 
It  forms  white  plates,  which  melt  at  211-12°,  and 
sublime  at  a  higher  temperature. 


va-nIT-11-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  vanill(a) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Botany:  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  Arethuse®. 
Lindley  formerly  made  it  a  distinct  order,  Vanilla- 
ce®,  on  account  of  its  succulent,  valveless  fruit,  its 
seeds  not  having  the  testa  of  other  Orchidace®,  its 
habit,  and  its  aromatic  properties, 
va-nll  -line,  s.  [Eng.  vanill(a);  -me.] 

Chem.:  CsHgOs^^^Q.CeHs’COH.  The  methyl 

ether  of  protocatechuic  aldehyde,  found  in  crys¬ 
tals,  in  vanilla  pods,  from  which  it  may  be  ex¬ 
tracted  by  alcohol.  It  crystallizes  in  long,  hard 
needles,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  very  soluble 
in  boiling  water  and  in  alcohol,  melts  at  80-81°,  and 
sublimes  at  150°.  Fused  with  potassic  hydrate  it  is 
converted  into  protocatechuic  acid. 


va-nil  -loe§,  s.  [Vanilla.] 

Bot.,  &c.:  A  bastard  kind  of  vanilla,  obtained 
from  Vanilla  pompona. 

*vg,-nIl  -6-qu$n9e,  s.  [Eng.  vaniloquen(t) ;  - ce .] 
Idle,  foolish,  or  vain  talk. 

*vg,-nH'-6-quent,  a.  [Lat.  uamrs=vain,  empty, 
and  loquens,  pr.  par.  of  loquor—  to  speak.]  Talk¬ 
ing  idly  or  foolishly. 

van'-ish,  *van-iss-en,  *van-shen,  *van-ysch, 

verb  i.  [From  Latin  vanesco— to  vanish  (lit.=to 
become  empty,  from  pawMS=empty),  through  an 
O.Fr.  vanir  (not  found),  pr.  par.  vanissant.  Cf. 
punish,  polish,  furnish,  &c.j 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  pass  from  a  visible  to  an  invisible  state;  to 
disappear ;  to  become  imperceptible ;  to  lose  per¬ 
ceptible  existence. 


“The  heavens  shall  vanish  away  like  smoke.” — Isaiah 
ii.  6. 


2.  To  pass  away  from  the  sight  or  out  of  view ;  to 
pass  beyond  the  limits  of  vision  ;  as,  a  ship  vanishes 
from  the  sight  of  spectators  on  the  land. 

*3.  To  pass  away ;  to  be  annihilated  or  lost. 

“Picked  from  the  worm-holes  of  long  vanish’d  days.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  ii.  i. 

*4.  To  issue ;  to  be  given  off  or  out,  as  breath. 

II.  Math. :  To  become  evanescent,  like  a  mathe¬ 
matical  quantity  when  its  arithmetical  value  is 
nothing.  [Vanishing-fraction.] 

van  -ish,  s.  [Vanish,  v.) 

Elocution:  A  sound  that  gradually  becomes 
weaker  till  it  ceases. 

van'-Ish-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [Vanish,  v.] 

vanishing-fraction,  s. 

Math.:  A  fraction  which  reduces  to  the  form  of 
8  for  particular  value  of  the  variable  which  enters 
it,  in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  a  common 
factor  in  both  terms  of  the  fraction,  which  factor 
becomes  0  for  this  particular  value  of  the  variable. 

vanishing-line,  s. 

Perspective:  An  indefinitely  extended  line  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  drawn  on  a  level  with  the  eye,  parallel 
to  the  horizon.  In  the  vanishing-line  the  vanishing 
points  are  situated. 


btfil,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  f 
-clan,  -tian  =  shgn.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  -§ion  *=  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =bgl,  del 


vanishing-point 
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vapor-bath 


vanishing-point,  s.  [Point,  s.,  II.  17  (3).] 
vanishing-stress,  s. 

_  Elocution :  Stress  of  voice  upon  the  closing  por¬ 
tion  of  a  syllable.  (Rush,  in  Goodrich  &  Porter.) 

♦van'-Ish-ment,  s.  [English  vanish,  v. ;  -merit.) 
-A  vanishing. 

Van’-Ist§,  s.  pi.  [Seedef.] 

Church  Hist.:  The  followers  of  Sir  Henry  Vane, 
an  Antinomian,  and  Governor  of  New  England  in 
1636. 

*van  -i-tied,  *van'-I-t^ed,  a.  [Eng .vanity;  -ed.] 
Affected  with  vanity. 

“Your  foolish,  your  low-vanity’ d  Lovelace.” — Richard¬ 
son:  Clarissa,  iv.  86. 

van-l-ty,  *van-i-te,  *van-i-tie,  *van-y-tee,  s. 
[Fr.  vanity,  from  Lat.  vanitatem,  accus.  of  vanitas 
=emptiness,  worthlessness,  from  vanus  —  empty, 
vain  (q.  v.).l 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  empty,  vain,  or 
worthless ;  worthlessness,  futility,  emptiness,  un¬ 
substantiality,  unreality,  unrealness,  illusion. 

“  Vanity  of  vanity,  gaith  the  Preacher,  all  is  vanity .” — 
Eccles.  i.  2. 

*2.  Groundlessness,  falseness ;  want  of  grounds  or 
foundation. 

3.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vain  or  elated 
with  a  high  opinion  of  one’s  own  accomplishments 
or  achievements,  or  with  things  more  showy  than 
valuable ;  empty  pride  inspired  by  an  overweening 
conceit  of  one’s  personal  attainments  or  decora¬ 
tions,  and  causing  its  possessor  to  be  morbidly 
anxious  for  the  notice,  admiration,  and  applause 
of  others ;  conceit.  [Pride,  If.] 

“  Vanity  ig  that  species  of  pride,  which,  while  it  pre¬ 
sumes  upon  a  degree  of  superiority  in  some  particular 
articles,  fondly  courts  the  applause  of  every  one  within 
itg  sphere  of  action,  seeking  every  occasion  to  display 
some  talent  or  gome  supposed  excellence.” — Cogan:  On  the 
Passions. 

4.  Ostentation  ;  ambitious  or  ostentatious  display ; 
vainglory,  vaunting,  pride,  conceit. 

“The  ground-work  thereof  is  true,  however  they, 
through  vanity,  whilst  they  would  not  seem  to  be  igno¬ 
rant,  do  thereupon  build  many  forged  histories  of  their 
own  antiquity.” — Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

5.  That  which  is  vain,  empty,  unreal,  or  unsub¬ 
stantial;  as — 

(1)  Empty  pleasure,  vain  pursuit,  idle  show,  un¬ 
reality. 

“All  their  exhortations  were  to  set  light  of  the  things 
in  this  world,  to  count  riches  and  honors  vanitie." — 
Hooker:  Eccles.  Pol.,  Pref.,  §  8. 

(2)  Fruitless  desire  or  endeavor;  effort  which  pro¬ 
duces  no  result. 

*(3)  An  empty  or  vain  conceit;  a  trifle. 

“Some  vanity  of  mine  art.” — Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iv. 
*(4)  Script.:  An  idol  (Jer.  xviii.  15).  In  this  sense 
it  is  generally  used  in  the  plural. 

“Are  there  any  among  the  vanities  of  the  Gentiles  that 
can  cause  rain,  or  can  the  heavens  give  showers.  Art 
thou  not  he,  O  Lord,  our  God?” — Jer.  xiv.  22.  (Cf.  also 
Deut.  xxxii.  21 ;  1  Kings  xvi.  13,  26;  Jer.  viii.  19.) 

*6.  A  character  in  the  old  moralities. 

“You  .  .  .  take  vanity  the  puppet’s  part.” — Shakesp.: 

Lear,  ii.  2. 

Vanity  Fair,  subst.  A  fair  described  by  Bunyan 
(Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.i.)  as  established  by  BeSlze- 
bub,  Apollyon-and  Legion,  for  the  sale  of  all  sorts 
of  vanities.  (Used  to  symbolize  a  collection  of  the 
most  alluring  temptations  of  the  world.) 
*van'-mure,  s.  [Vauntmure.] 
van  -ner,  s.  [Eng.  van  (1),  s. ;  -er.)  A  van  horse. 
(Eng.) 

“Twenty-five  Welsh  cobs,  cabbers,  and  vanners.” — 
Referee,  April  8,  1888. 

vanning,  s.  [Van  (2),  v.] 
van  -quish,  *ven-kis-en,  *ven-kus-en,  *ven- 
quish-en,  *ven-quis-en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.Fr.  veinquir 
(pr.  par.  veinquissant) ,  a  collateral  form  of  veincre 
(Fr.  vainer e,  pa.  t.  vanquis,  subj.  que  je  vainquisse) , 
from  Lat.  vinco— to  conquer.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  conquer;  to  overcome  or  subdue  in  battle, 
as  an  enemy. 

“The  enemies  beaten  on  all  sides,  and  in  so  many  sorts, 
with  artillery  were  put  backe,  and  vanquished.” — Hackluvt: 
Voyages,  ii.  84. 

*2.  To  overcome  or  defeat  in  any  contest,  as  in  an 
argument. 

*3.  To  confute,  to  refute;  to  prove  erroneous  or 
unfounded ;  to  upset. 

“This  bold  assertion  has  been  fully  vanquished  in  a 
late  reply  to  the  Bishop  of  Meaux’s  treatise.” — Atterbury. 

*4.  To  overpower,  to  prostrate. 

“Sorrow  and  grief  have  vanquished  all  my  powers.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  1. 


*5.  To  overpower  the  peculiar  virtue  or  proper¬ 
ties  of ;  to  destroy ;  to  render  inert  or  inefficacious ; 
to  neutralize. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  overcome,  to  conquer ;  to  get  the 
better. 

“  If  thou  vanquishest  thy  words  are  true.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  2. 

H  For  the  difference  between  to  vanquish  and  to 
conquer,  see  Conquer. 

vah'-qulsh,  vin'-qulsh,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
A  disease  in  sheep,  in  which  they  pine  away. 

van  -quIsh-gL-ble,  a.  [Eng.  vanquish,  v. ;  -able.) 
Capable  of  being  vanquished,  conquered,  or  sub¬ 
dued  ;  conquerable. 

“  That  great  giant  was  only  vanquishable  by  the  Knights 
of  the  Wells.” — Gayton:  Festivous  Notes  on  Don  Quixote. 

van-qulsh-er,  s.  [Eng.  vanquish,  v. ;  -er.)  One 
who  or  that  which  vanquishes ;  a  conqueror. 

“  I  am  alone  the  vanquisher  of  time.” 

Drayton:  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy . 

van'-qulsh-ment,  s.  [Eng.  vanquish,  v. ;  -ment.) 
The  act  of  vanquishing;  the  state  of  being  van¬ 
quished. 

“Yet  he  opposes  three  daies  pestilence  to  seven  years 
famine  and  three  moneths  vanquishment.” — Bp.  Hall: 
Balm  of  Gilead,  §  7. 

van  -sire,  s.  [Native  name.] 

ZoOl.:  Herpestes  galera;  a  small,  weasel-like  ani¬ 
mal,  from  Madagascar  and  the  Isle  of  France.  The 
color  is  deep-brown  speckled  with  yellow,  the  tail 
of  equal  thickness  throughout. 

*vant,  v.  i.  [Vaunt.]  To  vaunt,  to  boast. 

van-tage  (age  as  ig),  *vaunt-age,  subst.  [Fr. 
avantage= an  advantage  (q.  v.).] 

*1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Advantage,  gain,  profit. 

“Not  forrenowme  or  vauntage  sake,  but  for  the  loue  of 
his  name.” — Udall:  Hebrues  vi. 

2.  Advantage  ;  the  being  in  a  better  state  or  con¬ 
dition  for  action  or  defense  than  another;  vantage- 
ground;  condition  favorable  to  success. 

“He  sought  to  get  the  vantage.” — North:  Plutarch,  p. 
152. 

*3.  Opportunity,  convenience. 

“At  your  meetest  vantage  of  the  time.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  5. 

II.  Lawn  Tennis :  A  term  used  for  the  point  fol¬ 
lowing  the  stage  when  each  player  has  won  three 
points.  Probably  called  advantage,  and  often  used 
attributively  as  in  vantage  game  or  set. 


“Advantage  sets  are  played — i.  e.,  if  each  player  wins 
five  games,  the  set  is  continued  until  one  player  wins  two 
games  consecutively.  ‘  Vantage  all  ’  is  a  barbarous  term, 
introduced  by  some  genius  who  does  not  understand 
language,  to  express  the  fact  that  the  players  agree  to 
decide  the  set  by  the  best  of  three  games,  after  arriving 
at  five  games  all.  This  arrangement  is  not  allowed  in 
matches  where  advantage  sets  are  played.  The  term 
' vantage  all’  is  absurd,  as  both  players  cannot  win 
advantage  at  the  same  time.  The  correct  expression  is 
‘games  all.’  ” — Field,  Dec.  24,  1887. 


*TT  (1)  of  vantage,  To  the  vantage:  To  boot;  be¬ 
sides. 


“  Yes,  a  dozen;  and  as  many 
To  the  vantage,  as  would  store  the  world.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iv.  3. 


(2)  To  get  vantage  of:  To  get  the  better  of. 

“  If  they  get  ground  and  vantage  o/the  king.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  3. 


*van-tage  (age  as  Ig),  V.  t.  [Fr.  avantager.)  To 
profit,  to  advantage. 


“The  injuries  that  to  myself  I  do 
Doing  thee  vantage,  double  vantage  me.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  88. 


vantage-ground,  s.  Superiority  of  position  or 
place;  a  place  or  condition  which  gives  one  an 
advantage  over  another. 

“Upon  the  steadfast  vantage-ground  of  truth.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

fvantage-loaf,  subst  The  thirteenth  loaf  in  a 
baker’s  dozen.  (Brewer.) 

van  ux'-em-Ite,  s.  [After  Mr.  Vanuxem ;  suff. 
•ite  (Min.).) 

Min. :  A  white,  massive  mineral  substance,  occur¬ 
ring  with  zinc  ores  at  Sterling  Hill,  New  Jersey. 
Hardness,  2’5-3 ;  specific  gravity,  2’5.  An  analysis 
gave:  Silica,  35’64;  alumina,  11’70;  protoxide  of 
zinc,  32’48-36’0 ;  water,  14‘80-19’88.  As  Dana  points 
out,  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  species, 
but  rather  as  a  mixture  of  clay  with  hydrated  sili¬ 
cate  of  zinc. 

Van'-Wiird,  a.  [Eng.  van,  s. ;  -ward.)  Of,  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  situated  in  the  van  or  front. 

“ The  vanward  frontier.” — De  Quincey.  ( Annandale .) 

van’-zey,  s.  [Wanzey.] 


*vap,  *vappe,  s.  [Lat.  vapp>a= wine  that  has 
lost  its  flavor;  vapid  or  pallid  wine ;  allied  to  vapor 
=vapor.]  Wine  that  has  become  vapid  or  dead; 
vapid,  flat,  or  insipid  liquor. 

“The  dead  lees  and  vap  of  wine.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Rule  of 
Conscience,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

vap -id,  a.  [Lat.  vapidus,  from  vappa— vapid  or 
pallid  wine ;  Fr.  vapide.) 

*1.  Corrupt,  foul. 

“A  kind  of  vapid  atmosphere  about  that  planet.” — 
Glanvill:  Essays,  No.  vii. 

2.  Having  lost  its  life  and  spirit;  dead,  flat, 
insipid. 

“Thy  vines  let  feed  awhile 
On  the  fat  refuse;  lest  too  soon  disjoined, 

From  spritely  it  to  sharp  or  vapid  change.” 

Philips.  (Todd.) 

3.  Dull,  spiritless;  wanting  in  life  or  spirit ;  flat. 
“A  cheap,  bloodless  reformation,  a  guiltless  liberty, 

appear  flat  and  vapid  to  their  taste.” — Burke:  French 
Revolution.  ' 

va-pid'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  vapid ;  -ity.)  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  vapid ;  vapidness. 

“After  the  violent  ferment  in  the  nation,  a  remarkable 
deadness  and  vapidity  has  succeeded.” — Burke:  To  Mr. 
Shackleton,  July  31,  1771. 

vap  -Id-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  vapid;  -ly.)  In  a  vapid 
manner. 

vap-id-ness,  s.  [Eng.  vapid;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vapid,  flat,  dead, 
or  insipid ;  flatness,  deadness ;  as,  the  vapidness  of 
beer. 

2.  Dullness,  flatness  ;  want  of  life  or  spirit ;  mawk¬ 
ishness. 

va  -por,  va  -pour,  *wa-pure,  s.  [Fr.  papeut , 
from  Lat.  vaporem,  accus.  of  vapor— vapor ;  Sp. 
Port  .vapor;  Ital.  vapore.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

(2)  Any  visible  diffused  substance  floating  in  the 
atmosphere  and  impairing  its  transparency,  as  fog 
or  mist ;  hazy  matter. 

“  From  the  damp  earth  impervious  vapors  rise.” 

Pope:  Statius;  Thebaid,  i.  486. 
*(3)  Wind,  flatulence. 

“Ointments,  if  laid  on  anything  thick,  by  stopping  up 
the  pores,  shut  in  the  vapors,  and  send  them  to  the  head 
extremely.” — Bacon. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Something  unsubstantial,  fleeting,  or  transi¬ 
tory  ;  unreal  fancy  ;  vain  imagination. 

“He  hath  the  grace  of  hope,  though  it  be  clouded  over 
with  a  melancholy  vapor.” — Hammond. 

*(2)  (PI.):  A  hectoring  or  bullying  style  of  conver¬ 
sation  or  mode  of  behavior,  indulged  in  by  swag¬ 
gerers  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  real  or 
mock  quarrel,  consisting  in  flatly  contradicting 
whatever  was  said  by  a  speaker,  even  if  the  bully 
had  granted  what  was  asserted  just  before. 

“They  are  at  it  still,  sir;  this  they  call  vapors.” — Ben 
Jonson:  Bartholomew  Fair,  iv.  3. 

*(3)  (PI.):  A  disease  of  nervous  debility,  in  which 
a  variety  of  strange  images  float  in  the  brain,  or 
appear  as  if  real ;  hence,  hypochondriacal  affec¬ 
tions;  depression  of  spirits;  dejection,  spleen;  the 
blues. 

II.  Physics:  An  aeriform  fluid  into  which  some 
volatile  substance  is  changed  by  the  action  of  heat. 
Vapor  is  essentially  the  same  as  gas,  but  the  word 
vapor  is  conventionally  limited  to  the  gaseous 
state  of  a  body  which  is  liquid  or  solid  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  while  the  term  gas  is  applied  to 
aeriform  bodies  which  are  in  that  rarefied  state  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  Thus  we  speak  of  hydro¬ 
gen  gas,  but  of  watery  vapors.  Vapors,  like  gases, 
have  a  certain  elastic  force,  by  which  they  exert  a 
pressure  on  every  part  of  any  vessel  in  which  they 
are  enclosed.  Vapors  are  formed  instantly  in  a 
vacuum;  in  the  atmosphere  they  are  generated 
more  slowly.  When  not  saturated  they  exactly  re¬ 
semble  gases  in  their  action ;  when  saturated  and 
in  contact  with  the  liquid  by  which  they  were  gen¬ 
erated,  they  can  neither  be  compressed  nor  ex¬ 
panded,  but  remain  constant,  both  in  their  elastic 
force  and  in  their  density.  Vapors  of  different  com¬ 
position  vary  in  density.  Thus  if  atmospheric  air 
be  taken  as  unity,  the  vapor  of  wat,er=0‘6235,  that 
of  alcohol  1’6138,  that  of  sulphur  6’6542,  and  that  of 
mercury  6’9760. 

vapor-bath,  vapour-bath,  s. 

1.  The  application  of  vapor  or  steam  to  the  body 
in  a  close  place.  [Bath  (1),  s.,  B.  I.  2.]  Medicated 
vapor-baths  are  largely  employed,  the  aqueous  va¬ 
por  being  impregnated  with  mercury,  sulphur,  &c., 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

2.  The  place  or  bath  itself;  an  apparatus  for 
heating  bodies  by  the  vapor  of  water. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  ?,midst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wQjf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur[  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


variable-stars 


vapor-douche 

vapor-douche,  vapour-douche,  s.  A  topical 
vapor-bath,  which  consists  in  the  direction  of  a  jet 
of  aqueous  vapor  on  some  part  of  the  body, 
va  -por,  va'-pour,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Vapor,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Literally: 

.1.  To  pass  off  in  the  form  of  vapor ;  to  dissolve  or 
disappear,  as  into  vapor,  steam,  or  air;  to  be 
exhaled ;  to  evaporate. 

*2.  To  emit  or  give  out  vapor,  steam,  gas,  or  evap¬ 
orations. 

“Swift  running  waters  vapor  not  so  much  as  standing 
Waters.” — Bacon :  Natural  History. 

II.  Figuratively : 

*1.  To  pass  off  or  disappear  as  a  vapor. 

“He  now  is  dead,  and  all  his  furie  gone. 

And  all  his  greatnes  vapored  to  nought, 

That  as  a  glasse  vpon  the  water  shone.” 

Spenser:  The  Ruines  of  Time ,  219. 

2.  To  boast,  brag,  or  vaunt  with  ostentatious  dis¬ 
play  ;  to  hector,  to  bully. 

“  He  vapored  considerably.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 
*B.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  cause  to  pass  into  a  vaporous  state ; 
to  cause  to  dissolve,  pass  away,  or  disappear  in  a 
vaporous,  gaseous,  or  aeriform  condition;  to  cause 
to  melt  into  thin  air  or  other  unsubstantial  thing. 

“He’d  laugh  to  see  one  throw  his  heart  away, 
Another  sighing  vapor  forth  his  soul.” 

Ben  Jonson. 

2.  Fig. :  To  affect  with  the  vapors ;  to  disquiet, 
to  make  melancholy. 

“She  vapors  me  but  to  look  at  her.” — Mad.  D’Arblay: 
Camilla,  bk.  v.,  ch.  vi. 

va  por-51-bir-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  vaporable ;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  vaporable. 

va -por-ji-ble,  a.  [Eng.  vapor ;  -able.']  Capable 
of  being  vaporized,  or  converted  into  vapor. 

*va  -por-ate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  vaporatus,  pa.  par.  of 
vaporo= to  emit  steam  or  vapor,  from  vapors 
vapor.]  To  emit  vapor ;  to  evaporate. 

va-por-a -tion,  s.  [Lat.  vaporatio ,  from  vapor- 
atus, pa.  par.  of vaporo.]  [Vaporate.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  converting  into  vapor. 
“By  conflagration  and  congelation,  according  to  cer¬ 
tain  respects;  by  vaporation  and  evaporation.” — Biblio¬ 
theca  Biblica,  i.  438. 

2.  The  state  of  passing  off  in  vapor  ;  evaporation, 
va -pored,  va-poured,  adj.  [Eng.  vapor;  -ed.] 

Affected  with  the  vapors  ;  peevish,  dejected,  splen¬ 
etic. 

va-por-er,  va-pour-er,  s.  [Eng.  vapor;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  vapors,  brags,  or  hectors; 
one  who  makes  a  great  display  of  his  powers  or 
worth;  a  braggart,  a  bully,  a  boaster.  [Vapor,  s., 
I.  2.  (2).] 

“A  ruffian,  a  riotous  spendthrift,  and  a  notable  va- 
pourer.” — Camden:  Hist.  Elizabeth  (an.  1570). 

2.  Entorn.:  The  Vaporer-moth  (q.  v.). 
vaporer-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  Orgyia  antiqua.  The  fore  wings  of  the 
male  are  rich  brown,  clouded  with  darker  tints,  and 
having  a  small  spot  near  the  anal  angle  ;_the  hinder 
wings  are  brown.  In  the  females  the  wings  are  ru¬ 
dimentary.  The  male  is  common  from  July  to  Oc¬ 
tober,  and  is  often  seen 
in  the  streets  of  cities. 

The  female  remains  in 
the  cocoon,  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  which  she  depos¬ 
its  her  eggs  in  autumn. 

The  larvse,  which  first 
appear  in  June  and  con¬ 
tinue  for  some  months, 
are  slaty  gray,  having 
four  or  five  wa  r  t-li  ke  Vaporer-moth. 

spots  on  each  segment, 

with  yellow  and  black  tufts.  Common  in  gardens, 
on  rose-bushes  and  many  other  plants.  The  Scarce 
Vaporer-moth,  O.  gonostigma,  has  several  small 
white  spots  on  the  wings  of  the  male.  The  larva 
feeds  in  autumn  on  oak,  hazel,  and  bramble.  The 
perfect  insect  appears  in  June. 

va-por-If-er-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  vapor=v apor,  and 
fero=  to  bear,  to  bring.]  Conveying  or  producing 
vapor. 

va-por-lf  -1C,  a.  [Lat.  vapor  =  vapor,  and  facio 
=to  make.]  Forming  into  vapor,  converting  into 
steam,  or  expelling  in  a  volatile  form,  as  fluids. 

“It  is  tbe  product  of  vaporific  sublimation.” — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

va  -por  ing,  va’-pour-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  subst. 
[Vapor,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adject.:  Given  to 
bragging  or  boasting;  vaunting  ostentatiously  and 
vainly;  braggart. 
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C.  Ass'ubst.:  Bragging,  boasting; boasts,  vaunts. 
“Despite  the  vaporing  of  the  Minister  of  War.”—  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Telegraph. 

va  -por-Ing-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  vaporing ;  -ly.]  In 
a  vapor,  bragging,  or  boastful  manner. 

va  por-Ish,  va-pour-Ish,  adj.  [Eng.  vapor; 
-ish.] 

1.  Lit.:  Pull  of,  or  abounding  in  vapors;  vapor¬ 
ous. 

*2.  Fig. :  Affected  by  vapors;  splenetic,  hypo¬ 
chondriac,  whimsical. 

“  Nor  to  be  fretful,  vaporish,  or  give  way 
To  spleen.”  Crabbe:  Tales  of  the  Hall. 

*va-por-Ish-ness,  subst.  [En g.  vaporish;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  vaporish  ;  melancholy, 
vapors. 

“The  vaporishness  which  has  laid  hold  of  my  heart.” — 
Richardson:  Clarissa,  iv.  41. 

va -por-Iz-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  vaporiz(e) ;  - able ■] 
Capable  of  being  vaporized  or  converted  into  vapor. 

va-por-I-za  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  vaporiz(e) ;  -ation.] 
The  actor  process  of  vaporizing;  the  artificial  for¬ 
mation  of  vapor ;  the  state  of  being  vaporized. 

“We  cannot  as  yet  comprehend  in  what  manner  it 
[heat]  produces  the  liquefaction  or  vaporization  of  one 
body.” — Whewell:  Hist.  Scientific  Ideas,  ii.  46. 

Ii  Vaporization ,  evaporation,  and  boiling  differ 
slightly  in  meaning.  Vaporization  is  a  generic, 
e  vaporization,  a  specific  word;  the  former  signify¬ 
ing  the  passage  of  any  liquor  into  the  solid  state, 
without  reference  to  the  slowness  or  rapacity  with 
which  the  process  is  carried  out,  or  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  liquid  becoming  transformed  into  the 
vapor.  Evaporation  generally  implies  the  slow 
production  of  a  vapor  at  the  free  surface  of  a  liquid, 
and  boiling  always  signifies  the  rapid  production  of 
vapor  in  the  liquid  itself, 
va  -por-Ize,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  vapor ;  -ize.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  convert  into  vapor  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  heat  or  artificial  means ;  to  sublimate ;  to 
cause  to  evaporate. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  pass  off  in  vapor;  to  evaporate, 
va  -por-Iz-er,  s.  [Eng.  vaporiz(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 

or  that  which  vaporizes.  A  scent-vaporizer  is  a 
form  of  atomizer  (q.  v.),  for  converting  scent  into 
very  fine  spray. 

va  -por-ose,  a.  [Vaporous.] 

*va  por-os  -I-ty,  s.  [Eng .  vaporos(e) ; -ity .]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  vaporose  or  vaporous. 

“His  first  ideas  and  volcanic  vaporosity.” — Carlyle: 
Diamond  Necklace,  ch.  vi. 

va'-por-ous,  a.  [French  vaporeux,  from  Latin 
vaporosus.  ] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Being  in  the  form  of  or  having  the  nature  or 
character  of  vapor. 

2.  Promoting  exhalation,  or  the  flow  of  effluvia, 
vapor,  gases,  or  the  like  ;  hence,  windy,  flatulent. 

“If  the  mother  eat  much  beans,  or  such  vaporous  food> 
it  endangereth  the  child  to  become  lunatick.” — Bacon. 

3.  Full  of  vapors  or  exhalations. 

“  Upon  the  corner  of  the  moon 
There  hangs  a  vaporous  drop  profound.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  5. 

II.  Fig. :  Unsubstantial;  vainly  imaginative  or 
soaring;  whimsical. 

va'-por-ous-ness,  s.  [English  vaporous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  vaporous  or  full  of 
vapors. 

“The  warmth  and  vaporousness  of  the  air.” — Hist. 
Royal  Society,  vol.  iii. 

va'-por-y,  va'-pour-y,  a.  [Eng.  vapor;  -2/.] 

1.  Lit. :  Full  of  vapors  ;  of  the  nature  of  a  vapor  ; 
vaporous. 

“  Its  vapory  sail 

Hath  ceased  her  shaded  orb  to  veil.** 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  xxi. 

*2.  Fig.:  Affected  with  the  vapors;  melancholy;, 
splenetic. 

♦vap-fi-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  vapulo= to  be  flogged.] 
The  act  of  flogging,  beating,  or  whipping;  a  flog¬ 
ging. 

va-quer-o  (quask),s.  [Sp.  =  a  cowherd;  from 
vaca  iLatin  vacca )  =  a  cow.]  A  term  applied  in 
Mexico  and  the  Western  United  States  to  one  who 
has  the  charge  of  cattle,  horses,  or  mules;  a  herds¬ 
man. 

va-ra,  s.  [Native  word.]  A  Chilian  measure  of 
length,  equal  to  2’78061  English  feet, 
va-ran  ,  s.  [Uaran.] 

va-ran -gi-an,  s.  [Icel.  vceringjar,  lit.  =  sworn 
meri,  confederates,  from  varar  =  an  oath.]  One  of 
those  Scandinavians  who  entered  the  service  of  the 
Byzantine  Emperor,  and  became  the  Imperial  guard 
at  Constantinople.  Their  peculiar  weapon  was  the 
two-edged  battle-ax. 


va-ran'-I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  varan(us ) ;  Lat, 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.:  An  approximate  synonym  of  Monitorid© 
(ff-  v.). 

va-ra'-nus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  thenativenamo 
varan  (q.  v.) . ] 

1.  Zobl.:  The  type  genus  of  Varanid©  (q.  v.),  with 
eighteen  species,  having  the  range  of  the  family. 

2.  Palceont. :  From  the  Miocene  of  Greece  and 
India.  ( Wallace .) 

*var -din-gale,  *ver -din-gale,  s.  [Farthin¬ 
gale.] 

*vare,  s.  [Sp.  vara= a  rod,  a  wand.]  A  wand  or 
staff  of  office,  authority,  or  justice. 

“  The  proudest  don  of  Spain,  when  he  is  prancing  upon 
his  genet  in  the  street,  if  an  alguazil  show  him  his  v are., 
that  is,  a  little  white  staff  he  carrieth  as  a  badge  of  his 
office,  my  don  will  presently  off  his  horse  and  yield  him¬ 
self  his  prisoner.”— Howell:  Letters  (ed.  1728),  p.  161. 

var'-ec,  s.  [Fr.  varec= English  wrack  (q.  v.).] 
The  impure  carbonate  of  soda  made  in  Brittany ;  it 
corresponds  with  our  kelp.  ( Brande  &  Cox.) 

var-ga-slte,  s.  [After  CountVargas,  or  Wargas ; 
suff.  -ite  (Min.) ;  Ger.  wargasit .] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Pyrallolite  (q.  v.). 

*var-I,  s.  [Fr.  Remote  etym.  doubtful.] 

Zoiil. :  Lemur  catta,  or  varius.  [Ruffed-lemur, 
Macaco.] 

var-1-g.-blr-I-t^,  s.  [Eng.  variable;  -ity.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vari¬ 
able  ;  variableness. 

2.  Biol.:  The  state  or  condition  of  manifesting  or 
being  subject  to  variation  (q.  v.). 

“It  is  manifest  that  man  is  now  subject  to  much  vari. 
ability.  No  two  individuals  of  the  same  race  are  quite 
alike.” — Darwin:  Descent  of  Man  (ed.  2d),  p.  26. 

var'-I-a-ble,  *var-jr-a-ble,  a.  &  s.  [French, 
from  Latin  variabilis,  from  vario=  to  diversify,  to 
vary.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Capable  of  varying,  changing,  or  altering  in  a 
physical  sense;  liable  to  variation  or  change; 
changeable. 

“  Forms  are  variable,  and  decay 
By  course  of  kinde,  and  by  occasion.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  vi.  38. 

2.  Capable  of  being  varied,  altered,  or  changed: 
subject  to  being  changed ;  as,  to  place  a  number  of 
bodies  in  a  position  variable  at  pleasure. 

3.  Liable  to  change,  vary,  or  alter  in  a  moral 
sense ;  mutable,  changeable,  fickle,  inconstant,  un¬ 
steady. 

“Lest that  thy  love  prove  likewise  variable.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  That  which  is  variable;  that  which  varies  or  is 
liable  or  subject  to  vary,  change,  or  alter. 

2.  A  shifting  wind,  as  opposed  to  a  tradewind; 
hence,  the  variables,  the  space,  region,  or  belt  inter¬ 
mediate  between  the  northeast  and  the  southeast 
tradewinds.  This  region  varies  in  width  from  about 
150  to  500  miles,  being  widest  in  September  and  nar¬ 
rowest  in  December  or  January,  and  is  character¬ 
ized  by  calms,  shifting  breezes,  and  sometimes  vio¬ 
lent  squalls. 

II.  Math.:  A  variable  quantity  ;  a  quantity  which 
may  be  regarded  as  in  a  state  of  continual  increase 
or  decrease. 

variable-ixalus,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Ixalus  variabilis,  a  small  tree-frog,  from 
Ceylon.  The  body  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
and  the  hind  limbs  greatly  developed.  The  colora¬ 
tion  is  very  variable. 

variable-motion,  s. 

Mech. :  Motion  produced  by  the  action  of  a  force 
which  varies  in  intensity. 

variable-quantities,  s.  pi. 

Math. :  Quantities  which  admit  of  an  infinite 
number  of  set  of  values,  in  the  same  equation. 
Such  quantities  as  are  regarded  as  being  subject  to 
continual  increase  or  decrease,  in  opposition  to 
those  which  are  constant,  remaining  always  the 
same. 

variable-stars  s.  pi. 

Astron.:  Periodical  stars;  stars  which  vary  in 
their  luster  at  different  times.  Compared  with  the 
enormous  number  of  the  heavenly  bodies  they  are 
but  few.  Sir  John  Herschel  gave  a  list  of  sixty-six 
known  to  him,  and  considered  it  nearly  complete. 
The  most  remarkable  is  Algol  (q.  v.).  Another  is 
MiraCeti.  [Mira.]  Goodricke,  who  in  1782discov- 
ered  the  variability  of  Algol,  attempted  to  account 
for  it  by  the  hypothesis,  which  Sir  John  Herschel 


bfiil,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  <jell,  chorus,  <jhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  f. 
-cian,  -tian  —  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


variable-toad 

also  accepted,  that  some  opaque  body,  temporarily 
interposed  between  the  observer  and  the  star,  inter¬ 
cepted  a  large  part  of  the  emitted  light. 

variable-toad,  s. 

ZoOlogy:  Bufo  variabilis,  a  species  common  in 
France.  It  has  the  hind  limbs  and  feet  nearly  as 
large  as  those  of  the  Frog.  Called  also  the  Green 
Toad,  from  its  color. 

var'-I-k-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  variable;  -ness.'] 

1.  The  quality  or  s  tate  of  being  variable  or  change¬ 
able,  in  a  physical  sense ;  liability  to  or  suscepti¬ 
bility  of  material  change;  liableness  or  aptness  to 
alter  or  to  be  altered ;  changeableness. 

“We  lost  ground,  owing  to  the  variableness  of  the 
winds.” — Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  i. 

IT  Sometimes  used  in  the  same  sense  as  Varia- 
tion,  II.  2.  (1)  (q.  v.).  See  also  extract  under  Yae* 
IETAL. 

2.  Liability  to  change  or  alter  in  a  moral  sense; 
mutability,  changeableness;  fickleness,  incon¬ 
stancy. 

“The  Father  of  lights,  with  whom  is  no  variableness, 
neither  shadow  of  turning.” — James  i.  17. 

var'-I  ^-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  variable) ;  -ly.]  In  a 
variable  manner;  changeably,  mutably,  incon¬ 
stantly. 

var'-I-g,n$e,  *var-i-aunce  *  var-y-aunce,  s. 
[Lat.  varians,  pr.  par.  of  vario= to  vary.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  or  becoming  var¬ 
iant;  change  of  condition  ;  alteration  ;  a  variation. 

*2.  Difference,  disagreement. 

“Thei  shulden  haue  maad  no  doute  to  rederis,  ne  the 
variaunce  of  wordes  shulde  not  haue  ympugned  it  silf.” — 
Wycliffe:  James.  (Prol.) 

3.  Difference  that  produces  dispute  or  contro¬ 
versy  ;  disagreement,  discussion,  discord,  quarrel, 
falling  out. 

“  In  this  yere,  fyll  a  varyaunee  atwene  the  f elysshyppes 
of  goldsmythes  and  tayllours  of  London.” — Fabyan: 
Chronycle  (an.  1269). 

II.  Laiv:  An  alteration  of  something  formerly 
laid  in  a  writ,  or  a  difference  between  a  declaration 
and  a  writ,  or  the  deed  on  which  it  is  grounded ;  a 
departure  in  the  oral  evidence  from  the  statement 
in  the  pleadings. 

IT  At  variance  : 

*1.  In  a  state  of  disagreement  or  difference ;  dif¬ 
fering. 

2.  In  a  state  of  dissension,  discord,  or  contro¬ 
versy  ;  at  enmity. 

“  The  Britains  .  .  .  were  at  variance  amongst  them¬ 
selves.” — Holinshed:  Hist.  Eng.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xxi. 

var’-I-ant,  *var-i-aunt,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  variant , 
pr.  par.  of  varier—  to  vary  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Different,  diverse ;  having  a  different  form  or 
character. 

“Men  were  found  of  nature  variaunt.” 

Chaucer:  Court  of  Love. 

2.  Variable,  varying. 

B.  Assubst.:  Something  different  in  form  from 
but  essentially  the  same  as  another ;  a  different  form, 
reading,  version,  or  the  like. 

“There  are  the  usual  number  of  variants  .  .  .  from 
the  folklore  of  all  European  countries.” — Harper’s  Maga¬ 
zine,  Sept.,  1886,  p.  642. 

var'-I-ate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  variatus,  pa.  par.  of 
vario=  to  vary  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  different ;  to  vary,  to  diver¬ 
sify,  to  alter. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  alter,  to  vary,  to  change. 

“This  artificial  change  is  but  a  fixation  of  nature’s 
inconstancy,  helping  its  variating  infirmities.” — Jeremy 
Taylor:  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  43. 

var-I-at-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Variate.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Or d.  Lang. :  Varied,  diversified. 

“  Smooth,  variated,  unangular  bodies.” — Burke:  Sub¬ 
lime  and  Beautiful. 

2.  Her.:  Varriated  (q.  v.). 

var-I-a  -tion,  *var-i-a-ci-on,  *var-i-a-cy-on, 
6.  [Fr.  variation ,  from  Lat.  variationem,  accus.  or 
variatio,  from  variatus  pa.  par.  of  vario=  to  vary 
(q.  v.) ;  Ital.  variazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act,  process,  or  state  of  varying ;  partial 
change  in  the  form,  position,  state,  or  qualities  of 
a  thing ;  alteration,  change,  mutation,  modification. 

“Absolute  necessity,  in  which  there  can  be  no  variation 
in  any  kind  or  degree.”—  Clarke:  On  the  Attributes,  prop, 
vii. 
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2.  The  extent  to  which  a  thing  varies ;  the  degree, 
interval,  or  amount  of  departure  from  a  previous 
condition,  position,  or  form ;  amount  or  rate  of 
change. 

“  Another  thing  that  stumbled  me  here  was  the  varia¬ 
tion,  which,  at  this  time,  by  the  last  amplitude  I  had,  I 
found  to  be  but  7  deg.  68  min.”— Dampier:  Voyages  (an. 
1699). 

*3.  Difference. 

“There  is  great  variation  between  him  that  is  raised  to 
the  sovereignty  by  the  favor  of  his  peers  and  him  that 
comes  to  it  by  the  suffrage  of  the  people.” — Ben  Jonson: 
Discoveries. 

4.  The  act  of  deviating ;  deviation. 

“  He  observed  the  variation  of  our  English  from  the 
original,  and  made  an  entire  translation  of  the  whole  for 
his  private  use.” — Fell. 

*5.  Variance,  dissension,  discord,  disagreement. 

“  Thus  the  christen  realmes  were  in  variacyon,  and  the 
churches  in  great  dyfference.”— Berners:  Froissart’s  Cron- 
ycle,  ch.  cccxliv. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron. :  Any  deviation  from  the  mean  orbit  or 
mean  motion  of  a  heavenly  body  produced  by  the 
perturbation  of  another  body  or  bodies.  Thus  the 
planets  are  considered  to  move  mathematically  in 
elliptic  orbits,  which  would  be  the  case  if  they 
were  subject  to  the  attraction  of  the  sun  only,  but 
being  acted  on  by  each  other,  there  is  supposed  to 
be  a  minute  and  slow  but  constant  variation  in  the 
elements  of  the  ellipse.  Variations  which  are  com¬ 
pensated  in  short  intervals  are  called  periodic,  and 
those  which  require  for  their  compensation  a  long 
period  are  called  secular.  ( Herschel .  Astron., 
§  653-655.) 

2.  Biology: 

(1)  A  tendency  in  all  organisms  to  vary  slightly 
from  other  organisms  produced  by  the  same  par¬ 
ents. 

“  No  two  animals  or  plants,  even  when  born  of  the  same 
parents,  are  exactly  alike;  this  is  known  as  variation.”— 
Bay  Lankester:  Degeneration,  p.  13. 

(2)  Hereditary  modification. 

“We  shall  see  how  great  is  the  power  of  man  in  accum¬ 
ulating,  by  his  selection,  successive  slight  variations.” — 
Darwin:  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  2d),  p.  3. 

(3)  A  modification  directly  due  to  the  physical 
conditions  of  life  ;  such  as  the  dwarfed  condition  of 
shells  in  the  Baltic,  or  of  stunted  plants  on  Alpine 
summits.  ( Darwin :  Origin  of  Species,  ch.ii.) 

+  (4)  An  organism,  or  a  group  of  organisms,  ex¬ 
hibiting  modification  due  to  external  conditions. 

“The  term  variation  has  been  employed  by  some 
authors  to  designate  forms  less  permanent  than  varieties, 
but  the  term  has  not  obtained  general  acceptance.” — 
Chambers’  Encyclopaedia  (ed.  1867),  ix.  716. 

*3.  Gram.:  Change  of  termination  of  words,  as  in 
declension,  conjugation,  comparison,  and  the  like; 
inflection. 

“The  rules  of  grammar,  and  useful  examples  of  the 
variation  of  words,  and  the  peculiar  form  of  speech,  are 
often  appointed  to  be  repeated.” — Watts:  On  the  Mind. 

4.  Music:  An  air  or  theme  with  variations  is  a 
musical  composition  in  which  a  simple  melody  is 
first  given  out,  and  then  several  times  repeated, 
each  repetition  containing  changes  by  means  of 
broken  harmony,  counterpoint,  broken  rhythm,  the 
arpeggio,  scale-passages,  and  even  by  modification 
of  key._  The  earliest  forms  of  a  variation  were  the 
“  divisions”  added  to  a  ground-bass ;  then  there 
followed  the  changes  above  described,  but  the 
character  of  variations  in  modern  music  has  grad¬ 
ually  developed  into  a  series  of  sound-pictures,  of 
which  the  theme  is  indeed  the  main  subject,  but  is 
represented  under  various  phases  of  sentiment, 
expression,  thought,  and  aesthetic  coloring. 

5.  Physics  &  Navig.:  The  angle  included  between 
the  true  and  magnetic  meridians  of  any  particular 
place.  If  the  direction  of  the  true  meridian  at  any 
given  place  were  known,  the  variation  of  the 
needle  would  be  found  by  simply  taking  the  bearing 
of  this  line  with  the  compass.  If  the  bearing  of  the 
meridian  is  east,  of  north,  the  variation  is  to  the 
west;  if  the  bearing  is  west  of  north,  the  variation 
is  to  the  east.  In  order,  therefore,  to  find  the  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  needle  at  any  place,  we  first  find  the 
direction  of  the  true  meridian,  or  of  some  line  which 
makes  a  known  angle  with  it;  we  then  observe 
the  bearing  of  this  line ;  from  this  result  the  varia¬ 
tion  is  easily  computed.  The  line  most  usually 
employed  is  the  line  of  greatest  elongation  of  the 
pole  star,  either  to  the  east  or  west.  At  London,  in 
1550,  the  deviation  was  11°  17'  E. ;  about  1669  it  was 
0°.  It  then  began  to  deviate  to  the  west,  till  it 
attained  its  maximum  in  1815,  24°  17'  18”. 

IT  (1)  Annual  variation : 

Astron.:  The  annual  change  in  the  right  ascen¬ 
sion  or  declination  of  a  star  produced  by  the  com¬ 
bined  influence  of  its  own  motion  and  the  proces¬ 
sion  of  the  equinoxes. 

(2)  Calculus  of  variations :  [Calculus.] 


variegated-leaves 

(3)  Variation  of  elements:  . 

Astron.,  Physics,  <&  Math. :  Changes  m  the  ele¬ 
ments  entering  into  the  calculation  of  any  figure, 
rate  of  motion,  &c.  [Variation,  II.  1.,  &  if  (6).J  _ 

(4)  Variation  of  the  compass:  [Magnetism,  *| ; 
Variation,  II.  5.] 

(5)  Variation  of  the  moon: 

Astron.:  Irregularity  in  tba  Htoon  s  motion  and 
in  the  form  of  her  orbit,  depending  on  the  angular 
distance  of  the  luminary  fxma  the  sun.  When 
nearest,  the  earth  the  true  longitude,  as  seen  from 
the  earth,  is  gaining  on  the  znosn  longitude ;  it  will 
be  the  reverse  when  she  is  in  quadratures  (farthest 
from  the  earth),  and  at  intermediate  points  nearly 
coinciding  with  octants,  she  will  be  neither  gaining 
nor  losing.  But  at  these  points  the  amount  of  gain 
or  loss  wfl.1  have  reached  its  maximum.  The  entire^ 
variation  produced  by  this  cause  in  the  moon  s 
longitude  is  1°  4'.  ( Herschel :  Astron.,  §  705.) 

(6)  Variations  of  the  barometer :  [Barometer.] 
variation-compass,  s.  A  declination  compass 

(q.  v.). 

var-I-fel’-lg.,  S.  [Dimin.,  from  Mod.  Lat.  variola 

^Pathol. :  The  name  formerly  given  to  a  modified 
form  of  smallpox  [Varicelloid  Smallpox),  now 
confined  to  chicken-pox. 

var-I-cel-ldid,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  varicell (a) ,’  Eng. 
suff .  -oid.]  Resembling  varicella  (q.  v.). 
varicelloid  smallpox,  s. 

Pathol.:  Modified  smallpox,  in  which  the  erup¬ 
tion  seems  to  stop  at  its  vesicular  stage,  most  ol 
the  vesicles  drying  up  instead  of  developing  into 
pustules.  Called  also  Abortive  Smallpox. 

va-ri9'-I-form,  a.  [Lat.  varix  (genit.  varicis), 
and  forma= form.]  Resembling  a  varix  (q.  v.). 

Var'-l-c6-$ele,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  varix  (genit.  var¬ 
icis),  audGr.  kele— a  tumor.]  ... 

Pathol. :  A  varicose  condition  of  the  veins  of  the 
spermatic  cord,  due  to  increased  pressure  within 
the  vessels,  or  to  diminished  resistance  in  their 
walls  and  in  the  surrounding  structures. 

var-I-cose,  *var'-I-cous,  a.  [Latin  varicosus, 
from  varix  (genit.  varicis).]  [Varix.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Exhibiting  or  marked  by  a  varix;  preter- 
naturally  enlarged  or  permanently  dilated.  (Said 
of  veins.) 

“There  are  instances  of  one  vein  only  being  varicous, 
which  may  be  destroyed  by  tying  it  above  and  below  the 
dilatation.” — Sharp. 

2.  Designed  for  t  he  cure  or  relief  of  varicose  veins ; 
as,  varicose  stockings,  elastic  hose  to  compress  and 
support  distended  veins  in  the  leg  and  foot. 

II.  Bot. :  Swollen  here  and  there, 
varicose-aneurism,  a. 

Pathol. :  A  form  of  aneurism  in  which  a  com¬ 
munication  has  been  formed  between  the  aorta  and 
either  of  the  vence  cavce,  one  of  the  auricles,  the 
right  ventricle,  or  the  pulmonary  artery, 
varicose-veins,  s.  pi.  [Varix.] 
var-I-COS'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  varicoste) ;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  varicose.  (Said  of  a  vein.) 
*var'-I-cous,  a.  [Varicose.] 
var  -led,  pa. par.  &  a.  [Vary.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Partially  changed ;  altered,  changed. 

2.  Characterized  by  variety ;  consisting  of  various 
sorts  or  kinds  ;  diversified. 

3.  Differing  from  each  other ;  diverse,  various, 
var  -Ied-ly,  adv.  [English  varied;  -ly.]  In  a 

varied  manner ;  diversely. 

var'-l-e-gate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  variegatus,  pa.  par.  of 
variego—to  make  of  various  colors,  from  varius—oi 
diverse  colors,  various.]  To  diversify  by  means  of 
various  tints  or  hues  ;  to  mark  with  different  colors 
in  irregular  patches  ;  to  spot,  to  streak,  to  dapple, 
or  the  like. 

“The  skill  in  making  tulips  feathered  and  variegated, 
with  stripes  of  divers  colors.” — Fuller:  Worthies ;  Norfolk. 

var  -i-e-gat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Variegate.] 
Bot. :  Having  the  color  disposed  in  various  irreg¬ 
ular,  sinuous  spaces, 
variegated  copper-ore,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Bornite  (q.  v.). 
variegated-leaves,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Leaves,  particular  parts  of  which  are  white, 
or  of  some  other  color  than  the  normal  green.  The 
change  in  color  arises  from  disease.  [Variega¬ 
tion,  ll.,  2.]  In  exogens  the  pale  blotches  are  gen¬ 
erally  irregular,  in  endogens  they  tend  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  venation.  In  general,  the  disease 
almost  simultaneously  affects  all  the  leaves  of  a 
branch.  If  in  this  case  a  cutting  from  the  diseased 
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branch  be  planted,  the  plants  which  result  will 
have  all  the  leaves  with  white  blotches.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a  plant  in  which  the  disease  has 
arisen  while  it  grew  in  poor  soil  be  transferred  to 
richer  mold,  the  variegation  will  often  disappear, 
variegated-monkey,  s. 

Zo6l. :  Semnopithecus  nemceus,  the  most  brightly- 
colored  species  of  the  genus.  Head  and  back  gray ; 
thighs/  fingers,  and  toes  black ;  legs  and  ankles 
bright  red;  fore  arms,  throat,  and  tail  pure  white; 
throat  with  a  more  or  less  complete  circle  of  bright 
red.  They  are  natives  of  Cochin  China,  and  appear 
to  ba,  good-temperea,  but  little  is  known  of  them. 
Called  also  the  Douc. 

♦variegated-sandstone,  s. 

Geol. :  A  name  formerly  given  to  the  New  Red 
Sandstone  called  by  the  French  grbs  bigarrf.  and  by 
the  Germans  Bunter  Sandstein,  terms  all  implying 
its  parti-colored  character.  The  system  containing 
it  was  formerly  called  also  Poikilitic  (q.  v.). 
variegated-sole,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Solea  variegata,  a  small  species,  about 
eight  or  nine  inches  long,  with  very  small  pecto¬ 
rals  ;  color  brownish-gray,  with  dark  bands  extend¬ 
ing  between  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins.  It  is  common 
off  the  south  coast  of  Devonshire.  Called  also  the 
Banded  Sole. 

variegated  spider-monkey,  s. 

Z06I.:  Ateles  variegatus,  or  bartlettii  (Gray),  dis¬ 
covered  in  1866,  in  Eastern  Peru,  by  Mr.  E.  Bartlett. 
Fur  abundant,  long,  and  soft.  Black,  cheeks  white, 
band  across  the  forehead  bright  reddish-yellow; 
chest,  belly,  inner  side  and  front  and  back  part  of 
the  limbs,  and  side  and  under  surface  of  tail,  yel¬ 
low.  {Proc.  ZoOl.  Soc.,  1867,  p.  992.) 

var-I-e-ga -tion,  s.  [Vabiegate.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  act  of  variegating  or  the  state  of  being 
variegated  by  different  colors ;  diversity  of  colors 
or  tints. 

“They  will  soon  lose  their  variegations” — Evelyn: 
Kalendarium;  October. 

*2.  A  variety.  ( Glanvill :  Sermon  10.) 

II.  Botany: 

1.  The  disposal  of  the  color  in  various  irregular, 
sinuous  spaces.  Nearly  in  the  same  sense  as  I.  1. 
Called  also  Marking. 

2.  Spec.,  a  disease  of  plants  causing  their  leaves 
to  become  more  or  less  white  from  the  absence  or 
modification  of  chlorophyll.  It  is  distinguished 
from  chlorosis  in  being  permanent  and  in  leaving 
the  health  of  the  plant  unaffected.  [Vaeiegated- 

LEAVES.] 

*var-i-en,  v.  t.  [Vaey.] 

fvar'-I-er,s.  [Eng.  vary:  -er.]  One  who  varies ; 
one  who  strays  in  search  of  variety. 

“Pious  variers  from  the  church.” 

Tennyson :  Sea  Dreams,  19. 

vg,-rl'-e-tg,l,  adj.  [Eng.  variet{y) ;  -ah]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  variety,  as  distinguished  from  an 
individual  or  a  species. 

“Hares,  according  to  the  altitude  of  their  range,  show 
almost  every  degree  of  variableness  between  red  and 
white.  Our  common  hare  is  widely  distributed,  and  to 
euch  an  extent  do  varietal  forms  differ,  that  several  (so- 
called)  distinct  species  have  been  evolved  out  of  one.” — 
St.  James’s  Gazette,  Jan.  6,  1887. 

vg,-ri'-e-ty,  s.  [Fr .vari&U,  from  Lat.  varietatem. 
accus.  of  varietas,  from  t?arws=various  (q  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  varied  or  various  ; 
intermixture  of  different  things  or  of  things  differ¬ 
ent  in  form,  or  a  succession  of  different  things ; 
diversity,  multifariousness. 

“It  [the  world]  is  a  goodly  place  .  .  .  full  of  variety 

and  pleasantness.” — Bp.  Hall.  Contempt.;  Victory  of  Faith 
over  the  World. 

2.  Exhibition  of  different  characteristics  by  one 
individual ;  many-sidedness. 

“Age  cannot  wither  her  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 

*3.  Difference,  dissimilitude. 

“There  isa  variety  in  the  tempers  of  good  men,  with 
relation  to  the  different  impressions  they  receive  from 
different  objects  of  charity.” — Atterbury. 

*4.  Variation,  deviation;  change  from  a  former 
state. 

“  To  go  about  to  answer  those  reasons  by  suppositions 
of  a  variety  in  things.” — Hale.  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

5.  Something  differing  from  others  of  the  same 
general  kind;  one  of  many  things  which  agree  in 
their  general  features,  but  differ  in  detail ;  a  sort, 
a  kind. 

6.  A  collection  or  number  of  many  different 
things;  a  varied  assortment;  as,  He  deals  in  a 
variety  of  goods. 


IT  Used  also  adjectively  of  an  entertainment  con¬ 
sisting  of  singing,  dancing,  gymnastic  perform¬ 
ances,  &c.,  or  of  performers  engaged  in  such  an 
entertainment. 

“The  biggest  variety  company  ever  seen  at  the  East 
end  of  London.” — Referee,  March  26,  1886. 

7.  Absence  of  monotony  or  uniformity;  diversifi¬ 
cation,  change. 

“  Variety’s  the  very  6pice  of  life 
That  gives  it  all  its  flavor.” 

Cowper:  Task,  ii.  606. 

II.  Biol. :  A  group  of  organisms  (subordinate  to  a 
species,  but  not  susceptible  of  strict  definition). 
They  breed  true  to  characters,  but  are  not  invari¬ 
ably  fertile  with  other  varieties — e.  g.,  pouters 
among  pigeons,  and  some  kinds  of  maize  among 
plants.  The  line  of  demarcation  between  varieties 
and  species  is  indeterminable. 

“  Certainly  no  clear  line  of  demarcation  has  as  yet  been 
drawn  between  species  and  sub-species — that  is,  the 
forms  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some  naturalists,  come 
very  near  to,  but  do  not  quite  arrive  at,  the  rank  of  spe¬ 
cies;  or,  again,  between  sub-species  and  well-marked 
varieties,  or  between  lesser  varieties  and  individual  dif¬ 
ferences.  These  differences  blend  into  each  other  by  an 
insensible  series;  and  a  series  impresses  the  mind  with 
theidea  of  an  actual  passage.” — Darwin:  Origin  of  Species 
(ed.  2d),  p.  41. 

IF  The  term  is  often  used  more  loosely  of  minerals, 
rocks,  &c. ;  as,  varieties  of  amphibole,  varieties  of 
granite,  &c. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  variety  and  differ¬ 
ence , see  Difference. 

var'-i-form,  adj.  [Latin  uariits= various,  and 
forma— form.]  Having  various  or  different  forms 
or  shapes  ;  varying  in  form. 

var'-i-formed,  a.  [Eng.  variform;  -ed.]  Formed 
with  different  shapes. 

*  var’-i-fy,  *  var-i-fie,  v.  t.  [Latin  varius  =  va¬ 
rious,  and /acio= to  make.] 

1.  To  make  different ;  to  vary. 

“  Their  workes  to  varifie.” 

Davies:  Summa  Totalis,  p.  17. 

2.  To  variegate  ;  to  color  variously  ;  to  diversify. 

“  Lively  colors  lovely  variflde.” 

Sylvester:  The  Magnificence,  661. 
VB-rlg  -er-a,  subst.  [Modern  Latin  varix  (genit. 
varicis),  and  Lat.  gero= to  carry.] 

Palceont.;  A  genus  of  Tornatellid®  (q.  v.),  with 
eight  species,  ranging  from  the  Neocomian  to  the 
Chalk  of  France. 

vg,-rin'-ghl-g,n,  s.  [Vaeangian.] 

VB-rl'-O-lg,,  s.  [Fr.  variole,  from  Latin  varius= 
various,  spotted.] 

1.  Pathol.:  Smallpox  (q.  v.). 

2.  Botany:  One  of  the  pustular  shields  formed  in 
Variolaria,  &c.  (In  this  sense  there  is  a  plural, 
va-ri  -o-lce.) 

vg.-rr-0-lEr,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  variol(a) ;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -ar.]  Pertaining  to  variola  or  smallpox;  va¬ 
riolous. 

*V<i-rI-6-lar'-I-a,  subst.  [Mod.  Lat.  variola,  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aria.] 

Bot. :  A  spurious  genus  of  Fungais,  being  a  state 
of  a  lichen  with  abundant  soredia.  Variolaria 
lactea  is  used  in  dyeing. 

Vll-ri-O-lar'-In,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  variolar  {ia ) ;  -in.] 
Cliem. :  Robiquet’s  name  for  the  crystalline  body 
obtained  by  him  from  the  alcoholic  extract  of 
Variolaria  dealbata. 

var-I-ol'-Ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  variol(a) ;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -ic.]  V ariolous. 

var  -I-6-Hte,  s.  [Lat.  uan'o7(a)=the  smallpox; 
suff.  -ite  {Petrol.).] 

Petrol. :  A  rock  originally  found  in  pebbles,  hav¬ 
ing  small,  projecting  pustular  bodies,  resulting 
from  sub-serial  weathering.  It  is  an  aphanitic  dia¬ 
base,  inclosing  spherular  concretions  of  a  felspar, 
mostly  labradorite.  Has  recently  been  found  in 
situ  with  normal  diabase. 

var-l-o-llt'-ic,  a.  [Variola.]  Thickly  marked 
with  small  round  specks  or  dots  ;  spotted. 

var'-I-o-ldid,  a.  &  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  variol{a) ;  suff. 
-oid.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Resembling  variola  or  smallpox. 

2.  Resembling  measles  ;  having  the  appearance  of 
measles. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Pathol. :  The  name  given  to  a  disease  which  has 
the  characters  of  variola  in  a  mild  form,  but  which 
is  really  small-pox  modified  by  previous  vaccina¬ 
tion  or  inoculation.  , 

va-rl'-o-lous,  adj.  [Mod.  Lat.  variol(a) ;  Eng. 
adj.'  suff.  -ous.]  Pertaining  to  or  designating  small¬ 
pox  ;  variolar. 


var-I-or  -um,  adj.  [From  Lat.  ( editio  cum 
notis )  variorum  =  an  edition  (with  the  notes)  of 
various  persons.]  A  term  applied  to  an  edition  of 
some  work  in  which  the  notes  of  various  commen¬ 
tators  are  inserted;  as,  a  variorum  edition  of  a 
Greek  classic. 

va-rl-Ous,  var  -l-ous,  a.  [Lat.  varius=varie- 
gated,  diverse,  manifold.] 

1.  Differing  from  each  other;  different,  diverse, 
manifold. 

“He  .  .  .  in  derision  sets 

Upon  their  tongue  a  various  spirit,  to  rase 
Quite  out  their  native  language.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  53. 

2.  Divers,  several. 

“On  the  whole  we  lost  little  less  than  a  month  by  our 
attendance  upon  her  [the  Gloucester],  in  consequence  of 
the  various  mischances  she  encountered.” — Anson:  Voy¬ 
ages,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  i, 

*3.  Variegated.  (ALatinism.) 

“The  various  Iris  Juno  sends  with  haste.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  Mneid,  ix.  2. 

*4.  Changeable,  uncertain,  unfixed,  inconstant. 

“The  names  of  mixed  modes  want  standards  in  nature, 
whereby  to  adjust  their  signification;  therefore  they  are 
very  various  and  doubtful.” — Locke. 

♦5.  Exhibiting  different  characters  ;  multiform. 

“A  man  so  various  that  he  seem’d  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind’s  epitome.” 

Dryden:  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  i.  645. 

6.  Having  a  diversity  of  features  ;  not  uniform  or 
monotonous ;  diversified. 

“Herbs  of  every  leaf,  that  sudden  flowered, 
Opening  their  various  colors.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  318. 

V  For  the  difference  between  various  and  differ¬ 
ent,  see  Different. 

va-rl-ous-lf ,  var  -I-ous-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  vari¬ 
ous;  -ly.]  In  a  various  manner  or  degree  ;  in  vari¬ 
ous  or  different  ways  ;  diversely  ;  with  diversity ; 
multifariously. 

“So  sweet,  so  shrill,  so  variously  she  sung.” 

Dryden:  Flower  and  Leaf,  116. 

var-Is  -§Ite,  s.  [After  Variscia,  the  Latin  name 
for  Voigtland,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite.  {Min.)] 

Min. :  A  reniform  mineral  of  apple-green  color. 
Composition :  A  hydrated  phosphate  of  alumina. 
Is  probably  related  to  Calaite  (q.  v.). 

var-isse',  s.  [Cf.  varix.] 

Farr. :  An  imperfection  on  the  inside  of  the  leg 
of  a  horse,  differing  from  a  curb,  at  the  same  height, 
and  frequently  injuring  the  sale  of  the  animal  by 
growing  to  an  unsightly  magnitude.  {Craig.) 

var  -Ix,  s.  [Lat.] 

1.  Pathol. :  The  dilatation  and  thickening  of  the 
veins  with  lengthening  and  tortuosity,  and  projec¬ 
tion  of  certain  points  in  the  form  of  knots  or  knobs, 
in  which  the  blood  coagulates,  fibrin  is  deposited, 
and  in  the  center  sometimes  even-  osseous  matter ; 
in  addition  the  coats  of  the  veins  are  diseased. 
Occasionally  partitions  are  formed,  and  perfora¬ 
tions  communicating  with  the  surrounding  cellular 
tissue,  which  is  generally  more  or  less  diseased; 
this  form  is  chiefly  found  round  the  anus,  causing 
piles  or  haemorrhoids.  The  veins  chiefly  affected 
are  the  saphenous,  spermatic,  and  heemorrlioidal, 
most  of  all  the  first,  producing  varicose  veins  and 
ulcers  of  the  legs  in  women,  and  clerks  who  sit 
cross-legged  at  their  desks. 

2.  Zool.:  One  of  the  ridges  or  spinose  lines  which 
mark  the  former  position  of  the  mouth  in  certain 
univalve  shells.  (See  illustration  under  Univalve.) 

var -let,  var-lette,  s.  [O.  Fr.  varlet,  vaslet,  val- 
let ,  valet.  The  original  form  was  vaslet,  for  vas- 
salet,  dimin.  from  vassal— a.  vassal  (q.  v.).  Varlet 
and  valet  are  doublets.] 

*1.  A  page,  or  knight’s  follower ;  an  attendant  on 
a  gentleman  ;  a  serving-man,  a  groom  or  footman. 

“For  the  archers  who  were  to  the  nombre  of  iii.  M. 
shotte  faste  theyr  arowes,  nat  sparyng  maisters  nor  var- 
lettis.” — Berners:  Froissart’ s  Cronycle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xvi. 

f2.  A  term  of  contempt  for  a  low  fellow  ;  a  scoun¬ 
drel,  a  rascal. 

“  There’s  money  for  thee:  thou  art  a  precious  varlet. 

Be  fat,  be  fat,  and  blow  thy  master  backward.” 

Beaum.  cb  Flet.:  Women  Pleas’d,  ii.  4. 

♦3.  The  court  card  now  called  the  knave. 

*var-let-ess,  s.  [Eng.  varlet;  -ess.]  A  female 
varlet ;  a  waiting-woman. 

“  Losing  their  noble  varletess.” — Richardson:  Clarissa, 
i.  218. 

var  -let-ry,  s.  [Eng.  varlet;  -ry.]  The  rabble, 
the  crowd,  the  mob. 

“  Gay  swarms  of  varletry  that  come  and  go.” 

R.  Browning:  Sordello,  vi. 

var  -met,  s.  [O.  Fr.] 

Her.:  The  escallop  when  represented  without  the 
ears. 


bdil  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  (jell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  f. 
-cian,  -t’ian  =  sh&n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$lt  del. 
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var'-mlnt,  s.  [See  def.]  A  vulgar  corruption  of 
termin  (q.  v.),  often  applied  to  any  person  or  ani¬ 
mal,  specially  troublesome,  mischievous,  or  the 
like ;  specifically  in  hunting  slang,  a  fox. 

“  Decided  the  hound  in  question  to  go  for  the  varmint 
he  had  found.” — Field,  Feb.  4,  1888. 

var'-nlsh,  *ver-nisch,  *ver-nysche,  *ver- 
nysshe,  s.  [Fr.  uernis=varnish  ,  vernisser=  to  var¬ 
nish;  O.  Fr.  vernir  (pa.  par.  verni)  —  to  varnish; 
t>ernis= varnished,  from  a  supposed  Low  Lat.  vit- 
rino= to  glaze,  from  Lat.  vitrinus— pertaining  to  or 
resembling  glass,  from  vitrum= glass ;  Sp.  berniz, 
6arm«=varnish,  lacquer ;  barnizar=to  varnish,  to 
lacquer ;  Ital.  nermce=varnish  ;  vernicare,  verni- 
ciare=to  varnish  ;  cf.  Late  Gr.  beronike,  bernike= 
amber.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  thin,  resinous  fluid,  which,  when  spread 
over  the  surface  of  wood,  metal,  glass,  or  other 
solid  substance,  forms  a  shining  coating,  imper¬ 
vious  to  air  and  moisture.  Varnishes  are  prepared 
by  dissolving  certain  resins,  as  copal,  anime,  mas¬ 
tic,  lac,  &c.,  in  spirit  of  wine,  or  in  fixed  or  volatile 
oils,  thus  producing  spirit  varnishes  or  oil  var¬ 
nishes.  Amber  is  hard,  tough,  and  soluble  with 
difficulty;  it  makes  an  excellent  varnish,  but  is 
expensive  and  dries  slowly.  Copal  is  next  in  dura¬ 
bility  to  amber,  and  is  more  largely  used  than  any 
bther  gum  in  preparing  oil  varnishes.  Anime  dries 
quickly,  but  is  deficient  in  toughness,  and  is  liable 
to  crack.  Crystal  varnish  for  maps  or  drawings  is 
prepared  by  dissolving  Canada  balsam  in  the  pur¬ 
est  oil  of  turpentine.  Common  resin,  dissolved  by 
means  of  heat  in  linseed-oil  or  turpentine,  is  used 
as  a  varnish  for  some  common  purposes,  and  is 
mixed  with  other  varnishes  to  impart  brilliancy, 
but  unless  sparingly  used  renders  them  liable  to 
crack.  [See  Dammaein,  Lac-vaenish,  Mastic.] 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  glossy  or  lustrous  appearance,  natural  or 
artificial,  resembling  varnish ;  as,  the  varnish  of 
the  holly. 

(2)  An  artificial  covering  to  give  a  fair  outward 
appearance  to  any  act  or  conduct ;  outside  show ; 
gloss,  palliation. 

“We’ll  put  on  those  shall  praise  your  excellence, 

And  set  a  double  varnish  on  the  fame 
The  Frenchman  gave  you.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

For  the  difference  between  varnish  and  gloss, 
see  Gloss. 

varnish-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  The  name  given  to  various  trees  which  fur¬ 
nish  varnish.  They  are  chiefly  natives  of  the  hotter 
parts  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  and  the  Varnish- 
tree  of  each  country  or  large  province  is,  as  a  rule, 
different  from  that  of  others.  In  Tenasserim, 
Pegu,  &c.,  the  varnish-tree  is  Melanorrhcea  usita- 
tissima,  sometimes  specifically  called  the  Black,  or 
Martabam  varnish  ;  that  of  Japan  is  Rhus  verni- 
cifera  and  Stagmaria  vernicifl.ua ;  that  of  Sylhet, 
Semecarpus  anacardium.  The  varnish-tree  of  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  is  Rhus 
coriaria.  It  is  a  tree  the  leaves  of  which  are  di¬ 
vided  into  five  to  seven  pairs  of  hairy  leaflets  with 
a  terminal  one.  It  is  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high. 

var'-nlsh,  *ver-nish,  *ver-nysshe,  v.  t.  [Vae- 

NISH,  S.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  cover  with  varnish ;  to  lay  or  spread 
varnish  on  ;  to  cover  with  a  liquid  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  anything  a  glossy  surface,  and  also  of  pro¬ 
tecting  it  from  external  influences. 

“Such  painted  puppets!  6uch  a  varnish’d  race 

Of  hollow  gewgaws,  only  dress  and  face!  ” 

Pope:  Donne  Imitated,  sat.  4. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  To  cover  with  anything  that  gives  a  fair  out¬ 
ward  appearance  to  ;  to  give  an  improved  appear¬ 
ance  to. 

“Young  people  are  used  to  varnish  over  their  non-per¬ 
formance  and  forbearance  of  good  actions  by  a  pretence 
unto  humility.” — Feltham:  Resolves. 

(2)  To  give  a  fair  superficial  appearance  by  rhet¬ 
oric  ;  to  color,  to  gloss  over,  to  palliate. 

“With  seeming  good  so  varnishing  their  ill 
That  it  went  current  by  the  fair  event.” 

Drayton:  Barons  Wars,  67. 

var  -nish-er,  s.  [Eng.  varnish ,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  Lit.:  One  who  varnishes;  one  whose  occupa¬ 
tion  is  to  varnish. 

“An  oil  obtained  of  common  oil  may  probably  be  of 
good  use  to  surgeons  and  varnishers.” — Boyle. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  disguises,  glosses,  or  palliates. 

“Modest  dullness  lurks  in  thought’s  disguise; 

Thou  varnisher  of  fools.”  Pope:  On  Silence,  21. 

var -nlsh-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [  Vaenish,  v.~\ 

varnishing-day,  s.  A  day  which  precedes  the 
opening  to  the  public  of  an  exhibition  of  paintings, 
when  the  painters  of  the  pictures  are  invited  to  see 
their  works,  and  to  put  such  finishing  touches  upon 
them  as  may  seem  necessary,  or  to  varnish  them  if 


they  think  fit.  The  latter  is  an  operation  not  often 
performed  upon  new  pictures  for  fear  that  it  may 
cause  them  to  crack  as  they  dry.  Called  also  Touch¬ 
ing-day. 

var’-ri-at-ed,  a.  [Eng.  vair;  -iated.~] 

Her. :  Cut  in  the  form  of  vair ;  as,  a  bend  varri- 
ated  on  the  outsides. 

var'-rle§,  var’-ry§,  var  -rey§,  s.  pi.  [A  dimin. 
from  vair  (q.  v.).] 

Her. :  Separate  pieces  of  vair,  in  form  resembling 
a  shield. 

*var'-sal,  a.  [See  def.]  A  vulgar  corruption  of 
universal ,  frequently  used  simply  to  intensify  or 
emphasize.  (Swift:  Polite  Conv.,ii.) 

’Var  -si-ty,  s.  [See  def.]  University.  (Slang.) 
“The  parson — possibly  an  old  ’ Varsity  man.” — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

var-sd-vl-enne,  s.  [Fr.] 

Music :  A  celebrated  dance,  named  from  Warsaw, 
in  Poland,  where  it  probably  originated.  It  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  strong  accent  on  the  first  beat  of  the 
second  and  fourth  bars. 

var-ta-bad,  var -ta-bed,  var-ta-bet,  subst. 
Armenian  vartabad=a.  doctor,  in  the  sense  of  a 
earned  man.] 

Ecclesiol.  (pi.''. :  An  order  of  ecclesiastics  in  the 
Armenian  church,  consisting  of  clerics  with  monas¬ 
tic  vows,  in  this  differing  from  the  parochial  clergy 
who  must  not  merely  be  married,  but  have  at  least 
one  child,  before  they  are  appointed  to  office.  They 
are  the  only  men  under  monastic  vows  in  the 
Armenian  Church,  no  lay  monks  being  recognized. 
The  bishops  are  taken  from  the  Yartabads.  (Wil¬ 
son  :  Lands  of  the  Bible.) 

var  -us,  s.  [Lat.  =  bow-legged,  straddling.]  A 
variety  of  club-foot,  in  which  the  person  walks  on 
the  outer  edge  of  his  foot. 

var'-vel,  ver’-vel,  s.  [Fr.  vervelle  (O.  Fr.  verte- 
velle),  from  Low  Lat.  vertibella,  vertebolum,  from 
Lat.  verto=to  turn.] 

Falconry :  A  ring,  usually  of  silver,  placed  on  the 
leg  of  a  hunting-hawk,  on  which  the  owner’s  name 
is  engraved. 

var -veiled,  a.  [Eng.  varvel;  -ed.J  Having  var- 
vels  or  rings.  In  heraldry,  when  the  leather  thongs, 
or  jesses,  which  tie  on  the  bells  to  the  legs  of  hawks 
are  borne  flotant,  with  rings  at  the  ends,  the  bear¬ 
ing  is  then  termed  jessed,  belled,  and  varvelled. 

var  -vl-clte,  subst.  [After  Warwickshire,  where 
found.] 

Min. :  A  pseudomorph  of  pyrolusite,  after  manga- 
nite ;  some  varvicite  is  said  to  have  the  composition 
of  wad. 

va  -rf ,  var -f ,  *var-i-en,  *var-rey,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr. 
varier,  from  Lat.  vario= to  diversify,  to  vary,  from 
varius= various  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  &  Port,  variar ;  Ital.  & 
Sp.  variare.  J 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  To  change;  to  alter  in  form,  appearance,  sub¬ 
stance,  or  position  ;  to  make  different  by  a  partial 
change ;  to  modify. 

“  Shall  we  vary  our  device  at  will, 

Even  ae  new  occasion  appeares?  ” 

Spenser:  Mother  Hubberd’s  Tale. 

*2.  To  make  of  different  kinds ;  to  make  diverse 
or  different  from  each  other. 

“  God  hath  divided  the  genius  of  men  according  to  the 
different  affairs  of  the  world ;  and  varied  their  inclina¬ 
tions,  according  to  the  variety  of  actions  to  be  per¬ 
formed.” — Brown. 

3.  To  diversify. 

“  The  epithets  are  sweetly  varied.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  iv.  2. 

*4.  To  change  ;  to  make  unlike  itself. 

“Once  more  I’ll  mark  how  love  can  vary  wit.” 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor’s  Lost,  iv.  3. 

5.  To  relieve  from  monotony  or  uniformity ;  to 
diversify. 

II.  Music:  To  embellish,  as  a  melody  or  theme, 
with  passing  notes,  cadenzas,  arpeggios,  &c.j  to 
make  or  execute  variations  on.  [Vaeiation,  II.  4.] 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  alter ;  to  change  or  be  altered  in  any  way ;  to 
suffer  a  partial  change  or  alteration  ;  to  be  modified. 

“Fortune’s  mood  varies  again.” 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  iii.  (Prol.) 

2.  To  be  unlike  or  different;  to  differ;  to  be 
diverse. 

“  The  violet  varies  from  the  lily  as  far 
As  oak  from  elm  :  one  loves  the  soldier,  one 
The  silken  priest.”  Tennyson:  Princess,  v.  174. 


vascular-system 

3.  To  become  unlike  one’s  self ;  to  undergo  change 
or  variation,  as  in  purpose,  opinion,  or  the  like. 

“  So  vary’d  he,  and  of  his  tortuous  train, 

Curl’d  many  a  wanton  wreath.” 

Milton:  P.  L. ,  ix.  616. 

4.  To  deviate,  to  depart,  to  swerve. 

“All  they  of  his  counsaile  coude  nat  make  hym  to  vary 
fro  that  purpose.” — Berners:  Froissart ;  Cronycle,  vol.  i., 
ch.  ccxviii. 

*5.  To  disagree ;  to  be  at  variance ;  to  differ. 

“  Of  the  firste  comynge  of  these  Saxons  into  Britayne, 
auctors  in  party  varrey.” — Fabyan:  Cronycle,  ch.  lxxxiii. 

*6.  To  alter  or  change  in  succession ;  to  alter¬ 
nate  :  to  succeed. 

“While  fear  and  anger,  with  alternate  grace, 

Pant  in  her  breast,  and  vary  in  her  face.” 

Addison:  Cato. 

II.  Math. :  To  be  subject  to  continual  increase 
or  decrease.  One  quantity  is  said  to  vary  directly 
as  another,  when,  if  the  one  is  increased  or  dimin¬ 
ished,  the  other  is  also  increased  or  diminished  in 
the  same  proportion.  Quantities  are  said  to  vary 
inversely ,  when,  if  one  is  increased  or  diminished, 
the  other  is  diminished  or  increased  in  the  same 
proportion. 

“The  unit  of  velocity  varies  directly  as  the  unit  of 
length,  and  inversely  as  the  unit  of  time.” — Everett:  The 
C.  G.  S.  System  of  Units,  ch.  i.,  p.  8. 

♦va-rjf,  *var'-jf,  *var-ry,  *var-ye,  a.  &  s. 
[Vaey,  v .] 

A.  Asadj.:  Varied,  variegated,  various. 

“Rere  up  their  eyen,  and  se  alle  the  malis  steying  up 
upon  the  femalis,  varye  (Lat.  varios)  and  sprynklid  and 
spottid.” — Wycliffe:  Genesis  xxxi.  12. 

B.  As  subst.:  Change,  alteration,  variation. 

“  [They]  .  .  .  turn  their  halcyon  beaks 
With  every  gale  and  vary  of  their  masters.” 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  ii.  2. 

♦vary-colored,  a.  Colored  differently  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  ;  variegated ;  parti-colored ;  diversely  col¬ 
ored. 

“A  walk  with  vary-colored  shells.” 

Tennyson:  Arabian  Nights,  67. 

vas-cif-lar,  a.  [Modern  Lat.  vasculum  ( q.  v.) ; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -or.]  [Vase.] 

1.  Botany: 

1)  Composed  of  tubes  or  vessels.  (Paxton.) 

2)  Consisting  of  tissue  in  a  very  succulent  en¬ 
larged  state,  as  in  Potamogeton.  (Loudon.) 

(3)  Containing  spiral  vessels  or  their  modifica¬ 
tions  ;  vasculose ;  connected  with  the  circulatory 
system. 

2.  Zodl. :  Containing  blood-vessels. 

vascular-bundles,  s.  pi. 

Veg.  Physiol. :  The  fibrous  cords  which  form  the 
ribs,  veins,  &c.,  of  the  leaves,  petioles,  and  other 
appendicular  organs  of  all  plants  above  the  rank  of 
mosses,  and  which,  by  their  confluence  and  more 
considerable  development,  constitute  the  wood  of 
stems  and  trunks.  (Griffith  <&  Henfrey.) 

vascular-cryptogams,  s.pl. 

Bot.:  The  Cormophytes  (q.  v.). 

fvascular-glands,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Gland-like  bodies  supposed  to  effect 
some  change  in  the  blood  which  passes  through 
them.  They  are  the  spleen,  the  thyroid  body,  the 
pituitary  body,  the  lymphatic  glands,  &c. 

vascular-plants,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  A  primary  division  of  plants  established  in 
1813  by  De  Candolle.  He  defined  it  as  plants  fur¬ 
nished  with  cellular  tissue  and  vessels,  and 
whose  embryo  is  provided  with  one  or  more  cotyle¬ 
dons.  Called  also  by  him  Cotyledonous  Plants. 
This  division  comprehended  the  Exogens,  Endo- 
gens,  and  the  higher  Cryptogams, 
vascular-sedatives,  s.pl. 

Pharm. :  Medicines  which  possess  the  power  of 
depressing  the  action  of  the  heart,  or  other  por¬ 
tions  of  the  circulatory  system.  Some — as  digitalis, 
tobacco,  aconite,  &c. — act  chiefly  on  the  heart,  and 
others — as  acetate  of  lead,  ipecacuanha,  &c. — on  the 
smaller  vessels  and  capillary  system, 
vascular-system,  s. 

1.  Bot.:  That  portion  of  the  interior  of  a  plant  in 
which  spiral  vessels  or  their  modifications  exist. 
In  an  exogenous  stem,  the  vascular  system  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  space  between  the  pith  and  the  bark.  It 
chiefly  consists  of  ducts  and  pitted  or  woody  tissue 
collected  into  compact,  wedge-shaped,  vertical 
plates,  the  edges  of  which  rest  on  the  pith  and  the 
bark,  while  the  sides  are  in  contact  with  the  medul¬ 
lary  rays.  It  comprises  the  medullary  sheath, 
which  consists  of  spiral  vessels  and  woody  tissue 
intermixed.  In  an  endogenous  stem,  the  vascular 
system  exists  in  the  form  of  fibrous  bundles,  con¬ 
sisting  of  woody  tissue  containing  spiral  or  other 
vessels,  the  whole  imbedded  in  the  cellular  system. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  dire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  Xrf,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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2.  Comp.  Anat.:  The  circulatory  system.  >A  term 
applied  to  the  whole  series  of  vessels — arteries, 
veins,  lymphatics,  and  lacteals — directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  connected  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
The  vessels  of  which  it  is  composed  are  of  two 
leading  types— those  which  carry  blood,  and  those 
carrying  lymph  or  chyle.  The  first  constitute  tne 
sanguiferous  system,  and  include  the  heart,  the 
arteries,  the  capillaries,  and  the  veins.  The  second 
or  absorbent  system  includes  the  smaller  and 
larger  lymphatic  and  lacteal  vessels,  with  the  lym¬ 
phatic  and  mesenteric  glands.  [Artery,  Blood, 
II.  1.,  Circulation,  B.,  Lacteal,  Yein,  &c.] 
vascular-tissue,  s. 

Botany :  Tissue  consisting  of  a  series  of  tubes. 
[Vascular-system,  1.] 
vascular-tonics,  s.  pi. 

Pharm. :  Medicines  which  give  tone  or  strength 
to  the  heart,  and  other  parts  of  the  circulatory 
system,  when  these  are  weakened  by  disease. 
[Tonic,  B.  2.  (4.)] 

vas-CR-lar  -e§,  s.  pi.  [Masc.  and  fem.  pi.  of 
Mod.  Lat.  v«sctdarts=vascular.] 

Bot. :  A  class  of  plants  founded  by  Lindley  in 
1830.  It  was  not  quite  identical  with  De  Candolle’s 
Vascular  plants  (q.  v.),  for  it  included  only  Flower¬ 
ing  Plants,  with  the  two  sub-classes,  Exogens  and 
Endogens,  excluding  the  higher  Cryptogams,  which 
were  relegated  to  the  Cellulares  or  Flowerless 
Plants. 

vas-cu-lar’-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  vascular ;  -ityf]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  vascular. 

vas-cu-lif -er-oiis,  a.  [Latin  vasculum  ( q.  v.), 
and  fero= to  bear.] 

Bot. :  Having  seed-vessels  divided  into  cells, 
vas  -Cil-lose,  a.&s.  [Latin  vascul(um)  =  a  little 
vessel ;  -ose.] 
tA.  As  adjective: 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Vascular  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  substantive : 

Chem.:  Fremy’s  name  for  the  substance  consti¬ 
tuting  the  principal  part  of  the  wood-vessels  in 
plants.  It  is  insoluble  in  concentrated  acids,  and 
in  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper. 

vas'-cu-lum  (pi.  vas'-cu-lg,),  s.  *[Latin,  dimin, 
from  vas=a  vessel,  a  vase.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  A  botanist’s  case  for  carrying  speci¬ 
mens  as  he  collects  them. 

2.  Bot.:  A  pitcher,  as  in  Sarracenia  and  Nepen¬ 
thes. 

va§e  (or  as  va§e),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vasum,  vas 
=  a  vase,  a  vessel.  J 

I.  Ord.  Language :  A  vessel  of  various  forms  and 
materials,  applied  to  the  purposes  of  domestic  life, 
sacrificial  uses,  &c.  They  were  often  used  merely 
for  ornament,  or  were  at  least  primarily  ornamental 
in  character  and  design.  The  antique  vases  found 
in  great  numbers  in  ancient  tombs  and  catacombs 
in  Etruria,  Southern  Italy,  Greece,  Sicily,  &c.,  and 
used  to  contain  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  were  for  the 
most  part  made  of  baked  clay,  painted  and  glazed, 
though  by  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Ottomans 
other  materials,  such  as  precious  stones,  gold,  sil¬ 
ver,  bronze,  ivory,  and  glass,  were  used.  One  form 
of  vase  seems  to  have  been  peculiar  in  EtrurA— 
viz.,  black  or  red  vessels,  with  figures  in  relief  upon 
them.  A  favorite  kind  of  vase,  introduced  into 
Rome  by  Pompey,  was  called  Murrhine  (q.  v.). 
Another  kind  was  the  cameo  vase,  made  of  two  lay¬ 
ers  of  glass,  the  outer  of  which  was  opaque,  and  was 
cut  down  so  as  to  leave  figures  standing  out  upon 
the  lower  layer  as  aground.  To  this  class  belongs 
the  celebrated  Portland  Vase  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  glass  vases  of  Venice  became  famous  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  the  same 
and  following  centuries  many  vases  of  the  highest 
artistic  performance  were  produced  in  Italy.  France, 
and  Germany.  The  porcelain  vases  of  China  and 
Japan  are  also  characterized  by  great  elegance  of 
form  and  beauty  of  ornamentation. 

“The  toilet  stands  unveiled, 

Each  silver  vase  in  mystic  order  laid.” 

Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock,  i. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Architecture: 

(1)  A  sculptured  ornament  placed  on  socles  or 
pedestals  representing  the  vessels  of  the  ancients, 
as  incense-pots,  flower- pots,  &c.  Vases  usually 
crown  or  finish  facades  or  frontispieces. 

(2)  The  same  as  Drum,  s.,  II.  2  (q.  v.). 

*2.  Bot.:  A  calyx  (q.  v.). 
vase-shaped,  a. 

Bot.:  Shaped  like  a  flower-pot— i.  e.,  resembling 
an  inverted,  truncate  cone. 

vas  -e-line,  vas  -e-lene,  subst.  [Ger.  wasser  = 
water,  and  Gr.  elaion= Lat.  oleum=oi\.  Named  by 
Mr.  R.  A.  Cheesbrough,  and  applied  to  the  prepara¬ 
tions  of  the  Cheesbrough  Manufacturing  Co.] 
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Chem. :  Petroleum  jelly.  A  pale  yellow,  translu¬ 
cent,  semi-solid  substance,  consisting  of  a  mixture 
of  the  hydrocarbons  CujH.34  and  C20H40,  obtained  by 
treating  the  undistilled  portion  of  petroleum  with 
superheated  steam,  and  filtering  while  hot  through 
animal  charcoal.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  very 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  dissolves  freely  in 
ether,  chloroform,  benzine,  and  turpentine,  is  mis¬ 
cible  in  all  proportions  with  fixed  and  volatile  oils, 
melts  at  35°-40°,  and  commences  to  fume  at  160°. 
Its  density  in  the  melted  state  is  ’840-’866.  Pure  vas¬ 
eline  does  not  turn  rancid  on  exposure  to  the  air,  a 
property  which  renders  it  a  valuable  substitute  for 
lard,  &c.,  in  the  preparation  of  ointments  liable  to 
change.  It  is  also  said  to  possess  curative  powers 
of  its  own. 

va§-i-form,  s.  [Lat.  vas  (genit.  vasis)  =  a  vessel, 
and  forma — form . ] 

Biol. :  Having  the  shape  of  a  tube  or  duct. 

va  -§Ite,  s.  [Wasite.] 

va-so-,  pref.  [Lat.  vas= a  vessel.] 

Anat. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  connected  with  a 
blood  or  other  vessel, 
vaso-constrictor,  a. 

Anat.  &  Physiol.:  A  term  applied  to  nerves,  the 
stimulation  of  which  always  causes  constriction. 
Such  are  the  vaso-motor  fibers  of  the  cervical,  sym¬ 
pathetic,  and  splanchnic  nerves.  (Foster.) 

vaso-dentine,  s. 

Compar.  Anat. :  That  modification  of  dentine  in 
which  the  capillary  tracts  of  the  primitive  vascular 
pulp  remain  uncalcified,  and  carry  red  blood  into 
the  substance  of  the  tissue.  They  form  the  so- 
called  vascularor  medullary  canals,  and  are  usually 
more  or  less  parallel  in  their  course.  Vaso-dentine 
occurs  in  large  amount  in  the  central  part  of  the 
tooth  of  the  sloth  and  megatherium,  in  smaller 
amount  in  the  teeth  of  the  elephant  and  the  incis¬ 
ors  of  the  Rodentia.  (Page.) 
vaso-dilator,  a. 

Anat. :  Causing  dilatation  in  vessels.  Used  of 
nerves,  the  stimulation  of  which  causes  dilatation 
of  vessels.  (Foster.) 
vaso-motor,  vaso-motorial,  a. 

Anat. :  A  term  applied  to  nerves  which  govern 
the  motions  of  the  blood-vessels.  Quain  says  that 
the  term  is  a  convenient  one,  but  does  not  consider 
that  the  nerves  thus  indicated  constitute  a  dis¬ 
tinct  system.  Used  also  of  the  operation  of  those 
nerves. 

“Our  explanation  of  vaso-motor  action  would  be  very 
simple.” — Foster .-  Physiol,  (ed.  4th),  p.  208. 

vaso-motorial,  a.  [Vaso-motor.] 
vas  -sal,  *vas  -sail,  *vas-sell,  s.  &  a.  [French 
vassal= a  vassal,  a  subject,  a  tenant  (Low  Latin 
vassallus,  vassus,  vasus=a  servant) ,  from  Bret,  gwaz 
=  a  servant,  a  vassal;  Wei.  &  Corn.  gwas=  a  youth, 
a  servant.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  feudatory;  a  tenant  holding  lands  under  a 
superior  lord,  and  bound  by  his  tenure  to  feudal 
services. 

“The  grantor  fof  lands]  was  called  the  proprietor  or 
lord;  being  he  who  retained  the  dominion  or  ultimate 
property  of  the  feud  or  fee;  and  the  grantee  who  had 
only  the  use  and  possession,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
grant  was  styled  the  feudatory  or  vassal,  which  was  only 
another  name  for  the  tenant  or  holder  of  the  lands; 
though  on  account  of  the  prejudices  which  we  have  justly 
conceived  against  the  doctrines  that  were  afterward 
grafted  on  this  system,  we  now  use  the  word  vassal  oppro- 
briously,  as  synonymous  to  slave  or  bondsman.” — Black- 
stone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  4. 

2.  A  subject,  a  dependant,  a  retainer. 

“The  prince  who  had  lately  been  his  pensioner  and 
vassal." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

*3.  A  servant ;  one  who  attends  or  acts  by  the  will 
of  another. 

“Either  the  soul  becomes  servant  and  vassal  to  sin,  or 
at  the  best  it  is  led  away  captive  by  it.”— Hale:  Pont.;  Of 
Self-denial. 

*4.  A  bondsman,  a  slave,  alow  wretch. 

“  That  shallow  vassal." 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  i.  L 

B.  Asadj.:  Servile,  subservient. 

“  Thy  vassal  wretch  to  be.” — Shakesp.:  Sonnet  141. 

Rear-vassal:  One  who  holds  of  a  lord,  who  is 
himseif  a  vassal. 

*vas'-sg.l,  *vas-se.ll,  v.  t.  [Vassal,  s.J 

1.  To  subject  to  vassalage ;  to  treat  as  a  vassal. 
“How  am  I  vassaled  then?  make  such  thy  slaves, 

As  dare  not  keep  their  goodness  past  their  graves.” 

Beaum.  c£  Flet. :  Moral  Representation. 

2.  To  command ;  to  rise  over  or  above ;  to  domi¬ 
nate. 

“Some  proud  hill,  whose  stately  eminence 
Vassalls  the  fruitfull  vale’s  circumference.” 

Browne:  Britannia’s  Pastorals,  i.  6. 


vastidity 

vas’-sg,l-age,  Was  -sal-lage  (age  as  Ig),  Was- 
sel-lage,  Was-sel-age,  s.  [Fr.  vasselage.]  [Vas¬ 
sal,  s.J 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  a  vassal  or  feudatory ; 
dependence. 

“The  vassalage  that  binds  her  to  the  earth.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

2.  Political  servitude;  dependence,  subjection, 
slavery. 

*3.  Vassals  or  subjects  collectively. 

“  Like  vassalage  at  unawares  encountering 
The  eye  of  majesty.” 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  2. 

*4.  A  territory  held  in  vassalage ;  a  fee,  a  fief. 

“The  Countess  of  Foix  with  six  territorial  vassalages.” 
— Milman:  Hist.  Latin  Christianity,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  viii. 

Prowess  in  arms  ;  valor,  good  service. 

“For  all  foryetten  is  his  vassallage.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,066. 

*vas  -sal-ate,  v.  t.  [Eng.  vassal;  - ate. ]  To  re¬ 
duce  to  a  state  of  vassalage  or  subjection. 

“Clergymen  shall  vassalate  their  consciences  to  gratifle 
any  potent  party.” — Gauden:  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  496. 

Was-sal-ess,  *vas-sal-esse,  s.  [Eng.  vassal; 
-ess.]  A  female  vassal  or  dependant. 

“And  be  the  vassall  of  his  vassalesse.’’ 

Spenser:  Daphnaida. 

Was-sal-la-tion,  s.  [Vassalate.]  The  state  of 
being  vassal  or  subject ;  vassalage. 

“And  this  vassallation  is  a  penalty  set  by  the  true 
Judge  of  all  things,  upon  our  attempt  to  design  of  our 
own  heads,  the  forms  of  good  and  evil.” — Montague:  De- 
voute  Essayes,  treat.  IS,  §  2. 

Was-s{ll-ry,  s.  [Eng.  vassal;  -ry.~\  The  body  of 
vassals ;  vassals  collectively. 

*vas-sayl,  s.  [Wassail.] 

vast,  Waste,  *waste,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  vaste,  from 
Lat.  vastum,  accus.  of  vastus— vast,  of  great  ex¬ 
tent.]  [Waste,  s.] 

A.  As  adjective. 

*1.  Wide  or  extensive  and  vacant  or  occupied; 
waste,  desert,  lonely,  solitary,  deserted. 

“Antres  vast  and  deserts  idle.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  3. 

2.  Being  of  great  extent  ;  very  spacious,  wide  or 
large ;  boundless,  capacious. 

“Over  the  vast  world  to  seek  a  single  man.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  1. 

3.  Huge  in  bulk  and  extent;  enormous,  massive, 
immense. 

“Huge  statues,  called  Colosses,  which  they  cut,  will 
seem  more  vaste  and  mighty,  if  they  frame  them  strad- 
ling  with  their  legs.” — P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  241. 

4.  Very  great  in  numbers,  quantity,  or  amount; 
as,  a  vast  army. 

5.  Very  great  as  regards  degree  or  intensity. 

“  Others  with  vast  Typhean  rage,  more  fell, 

Rend  up  the  rocks.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  639. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  A  boundless  waste  or  expanse  ;  space,  immen¬ 
sity. 

“Through  the  vast  of  heav’n 
It  sounded.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  203. 

2.  A  great  deal ;  a  great  quantity.  (Prov.) 

*3.  Applied  by  Shakespeare  to — 

(1)  The  sea. 

“The  god  of  this  great  vast." — Pericles,  iii.  1. 

(2)  The  darkness  of  midnight  in  which  the  pros¬ 
pect  is  not  bounded  by  distinct  objects. 

“In  the  dead  vast  and  middle  of  the  night.” 

Hamlet,  i.  2. 

*vas'-t<i-9ie,  s.  [Vast.]  A  waste,  a  desert. 
“What  Lidian  desert,  Indian  vastacief ” 

Play  ctf  Claudius  Nero.  (1607.) 

Was  -tate,  a.  [Lat.  vastatus,  pa.  par.  of  vasto= 
to  lay  waste.]  Laid  waste  ;  wasted. 

“  The  vast  ate  ruins  of  ancient  monuments.” — Adams: 
Works,  iii.  19. 

Was-ta  -tion,  s.  [Latin  vastatio  from  vastatus ,° 
pa.  par.  of  vasto=to  lay  waste.]  A  laying  waote; 
waste,  devastation,  destruction. 

“  Such  was  the  vastation  he  made  of  townes  in  this 
country.” — Fuller:  Worthies-,  Hantshire. 

Was-ta-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  devastates  or 
lays  waste ;  a  devastator. 

“The  vastators  of  the  Church  of  England.” — Gauden: 
Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  86. 

Was-tld-I-ty,  s.  [Cf.  O.  Fr.  vastitS,  from  Latin 
vastitatem,  accus.  of  vastitas— vastness.]  Immen¬ 
sity,  vastness. 

“Perpetual  durance, 

Through  all  the  world’s  vastidity.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  L 


b<Sil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  jell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 

-cian.  -tian  =  sha,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious.  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del. 
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vault 


*vas'-ti-tude,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vastitudo .] 

1.  Vastness,  immensity. 

2.  Destruction,  vastation,  devastation. 

“And  aftir  the  bataill  there  sha]  be  an  vtter  perpetuall 
vastitude  and  destruccion  of  them.” — Joye:  Exposicion  of 
Daniel,  ch.  ix. 

*vast-I-ty,  s.  [Lat.  vastitas .]  Vastness,  immen¬ 
sity. 

“  The  huge  vastity  of  the  world  may  afford,  even  in  this 
region  beneath,  such  a  competent  space  as  is  meet  and 
convenient  for  motion.” — P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  951. 
vast'-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  vast ;  -ly.~\ 

*1.  Far  and  wide ;  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

“Like  a  late-sacked  island  vastly  stood 
Bare  and  unpeopled  in  this  fearful  flood.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,740. 

2.  In  a  vast  degree ;  to  a  vast  extent ;  very  greatly. 
“The  complaints  were  many,  the  abuses  great,  the 
causes  of  the  church  vastly  numerous.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Ser¬ 
mons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  7. 

vast'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  vast ;  -iiess.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vast  or  of  great 
extent;  immensity;  immense  extent. 

“The  Copernicans  .  .  .  suppose  the  vastness  of  the 
firmament  to  be  exceedingly  greater  than  the  ancients 
believed  it.” — Boyle:  Works,  ii.  21. 

2.  Immensity  of  bulk ;  massiveness. 

“Behemoth,  biggest  born  of  earth,  upheav’d 

His  vastness.”  Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  472. 

3.  Immensity  of  magnitude,  quantity,  or  amount; 
as.  the  vastness  of  an  army. 

4.  Immensity  in  degree  or  intensity. 

5.  Greatness  generally ;  extent,  wideness,  compre¬ 
hensiveness. 

“When  I  compare  this  little  performance  with  the  vast¬ 
ness  of  my  subject,  methinks  I  have  brought  but  a  cockle¬ 
shell  of  water  from  the  ocean.”—  Glanvill. 
vas  -to,  s.  [Lat.  =  to  lay  waste.]  [Vast.] 

Eng.  Law :  A  writ  against  tenants,  for  terms  of 
life  or  years,  for  committing  waste. 

*vast'-ure,  s.  [Eng.  vast;  -ure.]  Vastness. 

“  Whose  hugie  vastness  can  digest  the  ill?” 

Play  of  Edward  III.  (1596.) 

♦vast -y,  a.  [Eng.  vast;  -yf\  Vast,  boundless; 
of  immense  extent. 

“A  little  bird  .  . 

Had  lost  itself  in  the  broad  vasty  sky.” 

Drayton:  Earl  of  Surrey  to  Lady  Oeraldine. 
vat,  *fat,  *fate,  *fatte,  s.  [A.  S./oef  (pi.  fatu)  — 
a  vessel,  a  cask;  cogn.  with  Dutch  vat;  Icel.  fat; 
Dan.  fad ;  Sw.fat;  M.  H.  Ger.  vaz ;  Ger  /ass.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  large  tub,  vessel,  or  cistern,  used  for  many 
purposes,  such  as  for  mash,  wash,  hop  liquor,  in 
brewing  and  distilling.  Also  used  in  many  chem¬ 
ical  and  manufacturing  operations  in  which  the 
substances  used  are  boiled,  soaked,  steeped,  lixi¬ 
viated,  elutriated,  &c. 

“  Red  with  spirted  purple  of  the  vats.” 

Tennyson.  Princess,  vii.  187. 

2.  A  liquid  measure  in  the  Netherlands  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  hectoliter=22  imperial  gallons. 

IL  Technically. 

1.  Metallurgy : 

(1)  A  vessel  used  in  the  wet  treatment  of  ores. 

(2)  A  square  hollow  place  on  the  back  of  a  calcin¬ 
ing  furnace  in  which  the  tin  ore  is  laid  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  being  dried. 

2.  Ecclesiology : 

(1)  A  holy-water  stoup.  [Stoup,  2.] 

(2)  The  vessel,  usually  of  brass,  in  which  holy- 
water  is  carried  about  to  be  sprinkled  over  the 
faithful. 

vat,  v.  t.  [Vat,  s.]  To  put  or  treat  in  a  vat. 
V&-ter'-I-a,  s.  [Named  after  Vater,  once  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  medicine  at  Wurtemburg.l 
Bot..  A  genus  of  Dip tera  cote.  Calyx  five-cleft, 
with  the  segments  at  length  reflexed ;  petals  five, 
emarginate;  stamens  forty  to  fifty,  with  short  fila¬ 
ments  and  long  linear  anthers ;  fruit  capsular,  three- 
valved,  one-celled,  one-seeded.  Vateria  indica  is  a 
large  evergreen  tree,  sixty  feet  high,  with  whitish 
bark,  growing  in  India  in  the  Western  Ghauts  up  to 
the  height  of  4,000  feet.  The  seed  yields  a  white  or 
pale  yeilo.w  solid  and  concrete  fat  burnt  in  lamps 
■and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  candles  and  soap. 
'[Piney-talIjOW.]  When  the  tree  itself  is  wounded 
there  flows  from  it  a  resin  constituting  the  white 
dammar,  piney-resin  or  varnish,  or  Indian  copal. 
[Piney-besin.] 

vat'-ful,  8  [Eng.  vat,  s.,  and  ful(l).)  As  much 
as  a  vat  will  hold;  the  contents  of  a  vat. 

*vat'-Ic,  ♦vat  -Ic-?il,  o.  [Lat.  vates— a  prophet.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  proceeding  from  a  prophet; 
prophetic,  oracular,  inspired. 

"  Made  up  those  vatical  predictions.” — Bp.  Hall:  Works, 
ii.  650. 


vat  -I-cg.,  s.  [Lat.  vatica  (Kerb  a)  =  a  plant,  hen¬ 
bane.] 

Bot. :  A  synonym  for  Shorea  (q.  v.). 

Vat'-I-can,  s.  [From  Lat.  mons  Vaticanus= the 
Vatican  mount  or  hill,  one  of  the  hills  of  ancient 
Rome,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tiber.] 

1.  The  palace  of  the  Pope,  built  on  the  Vatican 
hill,  immediately  north  of  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter’s. 
Strictly  speaking,  it  consists  of  the  papal  palace, 
the  court  and  garden  of  Belvidere,  the  library,  and 
the  museum.  Thepresent  palace  was  builtby  Pope 
Eugenius  III  (1145-1153),  and  has  been  enlarged  and 
embellished  by  many  of  his  successors.  Immense 
treasures  are  stored  in  it,  including  the  Vatican 
library.  The  Vatican  has  been  used  more  or  less  as 
a  place  of  residence  by  the  popes  since  their  return 
from  Avignon  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  here  the  conclaves  always  meet  for  the 
election  of  new  popes.  Since  the  conversion  of 
Rome  into  the  capital  of  Italy  the  Vatican  has  been 
the  only  residence  of  the  pope. 

2.  The  papal  government  or  power. 

“The  resumption  of  these  relations  will  be  signalized 
by  the  despatch  of  a  Russian  diplomatic  agent  to  the 
Vatican." — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

IT  Thunders  of  the  Vatican:  The  anathemas  or 
denunciations  of  the  pope. 


Vatican  Council,  s. 

Church  Hist. :  The  First  Council 
or  the  Nineteenth  General  Council, 
on  December  8, 1869.  At  the  opening  sitting  719  prel¬ 
ates  were  present,  and  the  numbers  rose  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  to  764.  The  work  done  consisted  of  two 
constitutions — one,  “  Of  the  Catholic  Faith,”  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  primary  truths  of  natural  religion,  reve¬ 
lation,  faith,  and  the  connection  between  faith  and 
reason  ;  the  other,  “  Of  the  Church  of  Christ,”  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  primacy  of  the  Roman  See,  and  defining 
the  Papal  claims  to  authority  over  all  Christians. 
The  first  constitution  was  unanimously  accepted  in 
a  session  of  667  prelates,  and  confirmed  by  the  Pope 
(Pius  IX.)  on  April  20, 1870.  The  second  constitu¬ 
tion  led  to  a  long  discussion  ;  on  May  13  the  scheme, 
with  the  added  clauses  on  Papal  Infallibility,  was 
laid  before  the  Council,  and  on  July  18  the  bull  Pas¬ 
tor  JEternus,  containing  the  constitution  and  the 
definition  of  Papal  Infallibility,  was  read;  5S5  prel¬ 
ates  voted  in  favor  of  it,  two  voted  against  it,  while 
several  absented  themselves  from  the  public  ses¬ 
sion.  The  decree  was  then  confirmed  by  the  Pope. 
On  the  same  day  Napoleon  III.  declared  war  against 
Prussia  ;  on  September  20  the  Italian  royalists  took 
possession  of  Rome,  and  on  October  20  the  Pope  pro¬ 
rogued  the  Council,  which  has  never  reassembled. 
[Infallibility.] 

vat'-I-C<in-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  Vatican;  - ism. ]  The 
tenets  of  those  who  hold  extreme  views  as  to  the 
rights  and  supremacy  of  the  Pope ;  ultramontan- 
ism  ;  the  doctrines  and  tenets  promulgated  by  the 
Vatican. 

“  What  is  to  be  expected  of  him  is  yet  a  deeper  disgust 
with  Vaticanism.” — St.  James’s  Gazette,  April  30,  1888. 

vat’-I-can-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  Vatican;  -isf.]  A  devoted 
adherent  of  the  Pope  ;  an  ultramontanist. 

♦va'-tl-flde,  s.  [Lat.  vates— a  prophet,  and  caedo 
(in  comp.  -cido)= to  kill.] 

1.  The  murder  of  a  prophet. 

2.  The  murderer  of  a  prophet. 

“Then  first  (if  poets  aught  of  truth  declare) 

The  caitiff  vaticide  conceiv’d  a  prayer  ” 

Pope.  Dunciad,  ii.  78. 

*va-tl$'-ln-g,l,  adj.  [Lat.  vaiic(mts= prophetic, 
from  vates=a  prophet.]  Pertaining  to  or  contain¬ 
ing  predictions ;  prophetic,  vatic. 

“  He  [Thomas  Rhymer]  has  left  v aticinal  rhymes,  in 
which  he  predicted  the  union  of  Scotland  with  England.” 
—  War ton  •  English  Poetry,  §  79. 

♦va.-tI9-In-a.te,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Lat.  vaticinatus,  pa. 
par.  of  vaticinor= to  prophesy,  from  vaticinus= 
vaticinal  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  prophesy;  to  utter  prophecies  or 
predictions. 

“All  have  not  alike  learned  the  connection  of  natural 
things,  or  understand  what  they  signify,  or  know  how  to 
vaticinate  by  them.” — Berkeley:  Siris,  §  253. 

B.  Trans. :  To  prophesy,  to  foretell ;  to  utter  pro¬ 
phetically  or  as  a  prophet. 


of  the  Vatican, 
which  assembled 


*va-tI§-In-a'-tion,  s.  [Latin  vaticinatio,  from 
vaticinatus,  pa.  par.  of  vaticinor  =  to  vaticinate 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  prophesying;  prediction,  prophecy. 

“Unless  we  dare  ascribe  to  the  tyrant  a  spirit  of  vatic¬ 
ination,  we  cannot  acquit  the  author  of  the  letters  of  so 
manifest  a  cheat.” — Bentley:  Dis.  on  Phalaris,  §  4. 


2.  A  prediction,  a  prophecy. 

“  For  this  so  clear  vaticination,  they  have  no  less  than 
twenty-six  answers.”—  Bp.  Taylor:  Liberty  of  Prophesying. 


va-tI§'-in-a-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  prophesies 
or  predicts. 

“Listen  to  the  vaticinator.” — I.  Disraeli:  Curiosities  of 
Literature;  A  Bibliognoste. 

*va-tl9’-In-a-tress,  s.  [Eng.  vaticinator;  -ess.] 
A  prophetess. 

“  There  was  shown  unto  them  the  house  of  the  vaticina- 
tress.” — Urquhart:  Rabelais,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xvii. 

♦va'-tlg-Ine,  s.  [Latin  vaticinium.~]  A  predic¬ 
tion,  a  prophecy. 

“Then  was  fulfilled  the  vaticine  or  prophesie  of  old 
Merlin.”—  Holinshed:  Conquest  of  Ireland,  ch.  xxxiv. 

vat'-tlng,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [Vat,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  act  oi 
putting  in  a  vat ;  as,  vatting  charges  at  the  docks. 

vau-9her'-I-a,  s.  [Named  after  Rev.  M.Vaucher, 
of  Geneva,  a  botanical  author,  who  died  in  1841.} 
Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Vaucherieee  (q.  v.). 
Green-spored  Algee,  with  fronds,  or  filaments,  aggre¬ 
gated  capillary ;  with  an  internal  green  mass. 
Fructification  consisting  of  short  lateral  curved 
antheridia,  and  cysts  containing  a  single  zobspore 
of  a  dark-green  color.  The  species  occur  in  ponds, 
ditches,  damp  ground,  and  the  mud  of  saline 
streams  or  seashores. 

vau-9her-i-e  -£e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  vaucheri{a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.j 
Bot.:  A  sub-order  or  tribe  of  Fucacese.  Frond 
with  one  or  more  siphons,  without  bark ;  utricles 
forming  a  lateral  branchlet,  proceeding  from  th& 
upper,  or  more  rarely  from  the  lowest,  joint  of  the 
branch.  It  contains  the  following  families  of 
tribes:  Hydrogastridae,  Dasycladidee,  Ectocarpia.B, 
Batrachospermidee,  and  Chordaridee. 

vaudeville,  *vaudevil  (as  vod-viD,  s.  [Fi. 
vaudeville— a  country  ballad,  from  O.  Fr.  vau  (Fr. 
val )  de  FiVe=valley  of  Vire,  a  town  in  Normandy.] 

1.  A  term  originally  applied  to  a  country  song  of 
like  kind  with  those  written  by  Oliver  Basselin,  of 
the  valleys  of  Vaux  de  Vire,  in  Normandy,  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  These  songs,  which  were 
satirical,  had  for  their  subjects  love,  drinking,  and 
passing  events.  They  became  very  popular,  and 
were  spread  all  $>ver  France  under  the  name  Lais 
des  Vaux  de  Vire.  The  peculiarity  of  their  charac¬ 
ter  lived  after  their  origin  was  forgotten,  and  plays, 
interspersed  with  songs  of  this  description,  came 
to  be  called  Vaudevilles,  and  occasionally  Virelais. 

2.  A  light  gay  song,  frequently  embodying  a 
satire,  consisting  of  several  couplets  and  refrain 
burden,  sung  to  a  familiar  air,  and  often  intro¬ 
duced  into  theatrical  pieces;  a  ballad,  a  topical 
song. 

3.  In  French  drama  a  piece  whose  dialogue  is 
intermingled  with  light  or  comic  songs  sung  to 
popular  airs. 

“  A  series  of  matrimonial  adventures  which  might  well 
appall  the  most  daring  and  ingenious  of  our  vaudeville 
authors.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

vaudeville  theater,  s.  A  place  of  amusement 
devoted  to  variety  or  vaudeville  entertainments. 

Vaudois  (as  Vo-dwa),  a.  &s.  [Fr.,  from  Vaud , 
a  canton  of  Switzerland,  between  the  Jura  and  the 
Bernese  Alps.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  canton  Vaud,  its  people, 
or  their  dialect. 

“The  independent  critic  finds  it  impossible  to  dis.. 
cover  in  the  pre-Hussite  Vaudois  writings  anything  but 
Catholic  doctrine.” — Athenceum,  Ap.  7,  1888,  p.  429. 

2.  Waldensian  (q.  v.). 

“  The  doctrines  which  the  Inquisition  dragged  from 
the  later  Vaudois  heretics.” — Athenceum,  Ap.  7,  1888,  p. 
429. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  dialect  spoken  in  the  Canton  Vaud. 

2.  (PL) :  The  inhabitants  of  the  Canton  Vaud. 

3.  (PL):  The  same  as  Waldensians.  [Walden¬ 
sian,  B.j 

Vaudoux  (as  Vo-do' ),  s.  &  a.  [Voodoo.] 
vaugnerite  (as  van'-yer-Ite),  subst.  [After 
Vaugneray,  near  Lyons,  France,  where  found; suff. 
-ite  (Petrol.). ] 

Petrol.:  A  variety  of  granite  (q.  v.),  containing 
hornblende. 

vault  (1),  *vawte,  *vaut,  *vout,  *voute, 
♦vowte,  s.  [O.  Fr.  volte,  voute,  voulte,  vaute  (Fr. 
vohte)  =  a  vault;  volte  is  prop.  fem.  of  volt=bent  or 
bowed,  vaulted,  from  Low  Lat.  volta,  voluta=& 
vault,  from  Lat.  volutus,  pa.  par.  of  volvo= to  roll, 
to  turn,  from  the  rounded  or  arched  top  of  vaults  ; 
Ital.  volta. ] 

1.  An  arched  roof ;  a  concave  roof  or  roof -like 
covering,  hence  applied  figuratively  to  the  sky. 

“  Had  I  your  tongue  and  eyes,  I’d  use  them  so 
That  heav’n’s  vault  should  crack.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  v.  3. 


fAte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  w8rk,  whd,  sin;  mhte,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Sfrian.  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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2.  Arcli.:  An  extended  arch  covering 'an  apart¬ 
ment  so  constructed  that  the  stones,  bricks,  or 
other  material  of  which  it  is  composed  Sustain  and 
keep  each  other  in  their  places  Vaults  are  of 
various  kinds :  a  cylindrical  vault  has  a  semicircu¬ 
lar  arch ;  a  covered  vault  has  an  arch  which  springs 
from  all  sides  of  its  plan ;  a  groined  vault  is  one 
formed  by  two  vaults  intersecting  at  right  angles. 
When  a  vault  is  of  greater  height  than  half  its 
span,  it  is  said  to  be  surmounted,  and  when  of  less 
height  surbased.  A  rampant  vault  is  one  which 
springs  from  planes  not  parallel  to  the  horizon ; 
the  vault  placed  over  another  constitutes  a  double 
vault.  A  conic  vault  is  formed  of  part  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of  a  cone,  and  a  spherical  vault  of  part  of  the 
surface  of  a  sphere.  A  vault  is  simple  when  it  is 
formed  by  the  surface  of  some  regular  solid,  and 
compound  when  compounded  of  more  than  one  sur¬ 
face  of  the  same  solid,  or  of  two  different  solids. 

“  Then  echo’d  through  the  gloomy  vaults  of  all 

The  lofty  roof,  the  suitor’s  boist’rous  roar.” 

Cowper:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  i. 

3.  An  arched  chamber ;  a  passage  or  chamber 
with  an  arched  roof,  especially  a  subterranean 
chamber.  Used  as — 

(1)  A  place  of  interment. 

“The  knell,  the  shroud,  the  mattock,  and  the  grave. 

The  deep,  damp  vault,  the  darkness  and  the  worm.” 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  iv.  10. 

(2)  A  place  of  confinement;  a  prison,  a  dungeon. 

(3)  A  place  for  storing  articles  ;  a  cellar. 

“The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  lees 

Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

4.  A  chamber  or  space  arched  over  naturally ;  a 
cavern. 

“They  frequently  passed  under  vaults  formed  by  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  rock,  in  which  they  were  told  people  who 
were  benighted  frequently  passed  the  night.” — Cook: 
First  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xvi. 

vault  (2),  s.  [Fr.  volte— a.  round  or  turn,  a  "tum¬ 
bler’s  gambols,  from  Ital.  volta=a  turn,  a  vault; 
vault  (1)  and  (2)  are  thus  essentially  the  same 
word.]  A  leap  or  spring,  especially— 

*(1)  The  leap  of  a  horse. 

(2)  A  leap  by  means  of  a  pole  or  spring-board,  or 
assisted  by  resting  the  hand  or  hands  on  some¬ 
thing.  » 

vault  (l),  *vaut,  *vawt,  v.  t.  [Vault  (1),  s.] 

1.  To  form  with  a  vault  or  arched  roof ;  to  give 
the  shape  of  a  vault  or  arch  to. 

“The  houses  within  were  well  vaulted  with  stone.” — 
Berners:  Froissart;  Cronycle,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  lxxxix. 

2.  To  cover  with  or  as  with  an  arch  or  vault ;  to 
arch  over. 

“Fiery  darts  in  flaming  volleys  flew. 

And  flying  vaulted  either  host  with  fire.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  214. 

vault  (2) ,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  volter.]  [Vault  (2),  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  leap,  to  bound,  to  spring,  especially  with 
something  to  rest  the  hands  on. 

“Nestor  had  failed  the  fall  of  Troy  to  see, 

But,  leaning  on  his  lance,  he  vaulted  on  a  tree.” 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  viii.  134. 

2.  To  exhibit  equestrian  or  other  feats  of  tum¬ 
bling  or  leaping. 

3.  In  the  manage,  to  curvet. 

B.  Trans. :  To  leap  or  spring  over,  by  means  of  a 
ole  or  springboard,  or  by  resting  the  hand  or 
ands  on. 

♦vault -age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  vault  (l),s.; 
•age.]  Vaulted  work;  an  arched  cellar;  a  vaulted 
room. 

“  He’ll  call  you  to  so  hot  an  answer  for  it, 

That  caves  and  womby  vaultages  of  France 
Shall  chide  your  trespass.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  ii.  4. 

vault -ed,  *vaut-ed,  a.  [Eng.  vault;  - ed .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Formed  with  a  vault  or  arch ;  arched,  concave. 
“  With  clangor  rings  the  field,  resounds  the  vaulted 

sky.”  Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  682. 

2.  Covered  with  a  vault  or  arched  roof. 

*3.  Provided  with  vaults  or  subterranean  pas¬ 
sages. 

“The  said  citie  of  Alexandria  .  .  .  being  all  vauted 

underneath  for  provision  of  fresh  water.”  —  Hackluyt: 
Voyages,  ii.  281. 

II.  Botany:  Arched,  like  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 
Used  of  various  ringent  corollas. 

vault  -er,  s.  [Eng.  vault  (2),v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
vaults,  leaps,  or  tumbles ;  a  leaper. 

“Do  run  away  with  the  vaulter,  or  the  Frenchman  that 
walks  upon  ropes.” — Ben  Jonson:  Silent  Woman,  ii.  1. 

vault'-lng,  s.  [Eng.  vault  (1),  s. ;  -mg.] 
Architecture :  Vaulted  work;  vaults  collectively. 
Vaultings  are  supported  by  ribs  or  groins,  often 


intersecting  each  other,  meeting  in  a  boss  in  the 
center,  and  frequently  springing  from  corbels, 
brackets,  &c. 

vaulting-shaft,  vaulting-pillar,  s. 

Arch.:  A  pillar  sometimes  rising  from  the  floor 
to  the  spring  of  the  vault  of  a  roof ;  more  fre¬ 
quently,  a  short  pillar  attached  to  the  wall  rising 
from  a  corbel,  and  from  the  top  of  which  the  ribs  of 
the  vault  spring.  The  pillars  between  the  triforium 
windows  of  Gothic  churches  rising  to  and  support¬ 
ing  the  vaulting  are  examples, 
vault'-lng,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Vault  (2),  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  art  or  practice  of  a  vaulter. 
vaulting-horse,  s.  A  wooden  horse  in  a  gym¬ 
nasium,  for  practice  in  vaulting;  common  in 
ancient  times. 

♦vaulting-house,  s.  A  brothel, 
vaulting-monkey,  s. 

Zo6l. :  Cercopithecus  petaurista,  from  the  west 
coast  of  Africa.  Head  and  body  about  fifteen 
inches  long,  tail  nearly  two  feet.  Fur  darker 
above,  lighter  below ;  fringe  of  white  hair  round 
face  ;  white  spot  on  nose,  whence  it  is  often  called 
White-nose,  or  White-nose  Monkey.  It  is  a  graceful 
little  creature,  and  extremely  playful,  and  the 
agility  with  which  it  passes  from  bough  to  bough 
justifies  its  specific  and  popular  name. 

♦vaulting-school,  s.'  A  brothel.  (Smith:  Lives 
of  Highwaymen,  iii.  162.) 

♦vault-nre,  s.  [Eng.  vault  (1) ,  s. ;  -ure.]  Arch¬ 
like  shape ;  vaulted  work. 

“The  strength  and  firmness  of  their  vaulture  and 
pillars.” — Ray:  On  the  Creation,  ch.  iii. 

♦vault -y,  *vault-ie,  a.  [Eng.  vault  (1),  s. ;  -y.] 
Arched,  concave,  vaulted. 

“The  vanity  heaven  so  high  above  our  head.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet ,  iii.  5. 

♦vaunce,  v.  i.  [Advance.] 

vaunt,  *vaunte,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  vanter,  se  vanter 
=  to  vaunt,  to  boast,  from  Low  Lat.  vanito=to 
speak  vanity,  to  flatter,  to  boast,  from  Lat.  vanus 
=vain  (q.  v.) ;  Ital.  vantare.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  boast;  to  make  a  vain  or  boastful  display 
of  one’s  own  worth,  attainments,  achievements, 
decorations,  or  the  like  ;  to  brag. 

“  Ariovistus  .  .  .  vaunted  much  of  his  owne  prowesse.” 
— Golding:  Caesar,  fo.  36. 

*2.  To  glory,  to  exult. 

“  The  foe  vaunts  in  the  field.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  v.  3. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  boast  of ;  to  brag  of ;  to  magnify  or  glorify 
with  vanity. 

“  My  vanquisher,  spoiled  of  his  vaunted  spoil.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  251. 

*2.  To  display  or  put  forward  boastfully, 
vaunt  (l),s.  [Vaunt,  u.]  A  bragging,  a  boast¬ 
ing  ;  a  boast,  a  brag ;  ostentation  from  vanity. 

“  The  haughty  captive,  who  had  made  his  vaunts 
To  lay  their  dwellings  level.” 

Dryden:  Love  Triumphant,  i.  1. 

♦vaunt  (2), s.  [Fr.  a«an<=before,  in  front.]  The 
first  beginning;  the  first  part. 

“Our  play 

*  Leaps  o’er  the  vaunt  and  firstlings  of  those  broils.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida.  (Prol.) 

♦vaunt-courier,  s.  A  precursor,  a  van-courier. 

“  Vaunt-couriers  to  oak-cleaving  thunderbolts.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iii.  2. 

vaunt-mure,  *vai-mure,  *van-mure,  s. 

Fort. :  The  walk  or  gangway  on  the  top  of  a  wall 
behind  the  parapet. 

“With  another  engine,  named  the  warwolfe,  he  pierced 
with  one  stone,  and  cut,  as  even  as  a  thread,  two  vaunt- 
mures.” — Camden:  Remains. 

♦vaunt-parler,  *vant-perlor,  a.  A  spokesman. 

“The  councell  and  aduise  of  vant-perlors,  and  such  as, 
being  aduanced  from  base  degree  vnto  high  authoritie.” 
—Holinshed:  Hist.  Scotland  (an.  1487). 

vaunt  -er,  *vaunt-our,  s.  [Eng.  vaunt,  v. ;  -er.] 
One  who  vaunts  ;  a  boaster,  a  braggart. 

“  Some  feign 

To  menage  steeds,  as  did  this  vaunter;  but  in  vain.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  iv.  1. 

♦vaunt -er-y,  *vant-er-y,  s.  [Eng.  vaunt,  v. ; 
-ery.  J  The  act  of  vaunting  or  boasting ;  bravado. 

“This  vantery  and  glorious  boasting  of  a  man’s  selfe.” 
— P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  249. 

vaunt-ful,  *vaunt-full,  a.  [Eng.  vaunt  (1), 
s. ;  -full.]  Boastful,  braggart. 


vaunt-lfig,  pr.par.,  a.&s.  [Vaunt,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Boastful,  bragging,  braggart. 

C.  As  subst.:  Boasting,  bravado,  bragging. 

“  Make  your  vaunting  true.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  3. 

vaunt -Ing-1  f,adv.  [Eng.  vaunting ;  -ly.]  In  e 
vaunting  or  boastful  manner ;  boastfully. 

“  Vauntingly  thou  spakestit.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iv. 

vauqueline,  vauquelinite  (as  vok  -lin,  vok- 

lin-ite),  s.  [After  M.  Vauqueiin,  the  discoverer  of 
chromium;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

1.  Chem.  (of  the  form  Vauqueline):  Pelletier 
and  Caventou’s  original  name  for  strychnine. 

2.  Min.  (of  both  forms) :  A  monoclinic  mineral 
occurring  in  minute  crystals,  also  botryoidal  and 
granular,  Hardness,  2'5-3 ;  specific  gravity,  5’5-5‘78 ; 
luster,  adamantine  to  resinous,  becoming  dull  on 
exposure;  color,  shades  of  green  and  brown  to 
nearly  black  ;  streak,  greenish  or  brownish  ;  some¬ 
what  brittle.  An  analysis  by  Berzelius  yielded: 
Chromic  acid,  28'33 :  protoxide  of  lead,  60'87  :  pro¬ 
toxide  of  copper,  1<J'80=100,  corresponding  with  the 
formula  ((JuO  PbO^OrO.s,  which  requires,  chromic 
acid,  27-7  ;  protoxide  of  lead,  61’4 ;  protoxide  of  cop¬ 
per,  10‘9. 

*vaut,  s.  [Vault  (1),  s.] 

*vaut,  v.  t.  [Vault  (1),  v.] 
vav'-3,-sor,  *val-va  sor,  *vav-a-sour,  *vav- 
a-soure,  s.  [0.  Fr.  vavasor,  vavasseur,  from  Low 
Latin  vavassor,  vasvassor ,  prob.  a  contr.  of  vassus 
vassorum=  a  vassal  of  vassals.] 

Feudal  Law:  A  principal  vassal,  not  holding 
immediately  of  the  sovereign,  but  of  a  great  lord, 
and  having  other  vassals  who  held  of  him  ;  a  vassal 
of  the  second  degree  or  rank,  inferior  but  next  to 
the  higher  nobility.  The  title  was  rarely  used.  In, 
the  class  of  vavasors  were  comprehended  chatelains , 
who  owned  castles  or  fortified  houses,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  rights  of  territorial  justice. 

“The  first  name  of  dignity,  next  beneath  a  peer,  was 
antiently  that  of  vidames,  vice-domini,  or  valvasors,  who 
are  mentioned  by  our  antient  lawyers  as  viri  maguse 
dignitatis.  Our  legal  antiquaries  are  not  agreed  upon 
even  their  original  or  antient  office.” — Blackstone:  Com¬ 
ment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  12. 

vav  a-sor-y,  s.  [Fr.  vavassoire.] 

1.  The  quality  or  tenure  of  the  fee  held  by  a  vava¬ 
sor. 

2.  Lands  held  by  a  vavasor. 

“He  was  also  called  a  vavasor,  and  his  lands  nvavasory 
which  held  of  some  mesne  lord,  and  not  immediately  of 
the  king.” — Harrington:  Works,  p.  65. 

♦va.  -W3.rd,  s.  &  a.  [For  vanward,  from  van  — 
front,  and  toard=guard.] 

A.  As  subst.:  The  fore  part;  the  vanguard;  the- 
van. 

“  The  Earl  of  Huntley  had  the  vaward,  the  duke  the 
battele.” — Strype:  Eccles.  Mem.  (an.  1557.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Foremost,  front. 

“Where’s  now  the  victor  vaward  wing?” 

Scott:  Marmion,  vi.  33. 

ve-a’-der,  ve-a'-dar,  s.  [Heb.  veadar  =  Adar 
the  second.] 

Hebrew  Calendar :  A  supplementary  month  added 
by  the  later  Jews  sometimes  after  the  third,  some¬ 
times  after  the  second  sacred  year,  care  being  taken 
that  the  seventh  year  should  have  no  such  month 
appended  to  Adar  (q.  v.).  The  twelfth  sacred 
month  ended  in  February  or  March,  and  Veadar,  if 
introduced,  immediately  followed.  This  was  the 
method  of  adjusting  the  Hebrew  months  which 
were  lunar  to  the  solar  year. 

veal,  *veale,  *veel,  s.  [0.  Fr.  veSl  (Fr.  veau ), 
from  Latin  vitellum,  accus.  of  vitellus=  a  little  calf  ; 
vitulus=  a  calf,  orig.=a  yearling,  from  the  same- 
root  as  ue<us=old;  vetulus—a  little  old  man;  Gr- 
hetos=  a  year.] 

*1.  A  calf. 

“  Veil.  A  calfe  or  veale." — Cotgrave. 

2.  The  flesh  of  a  calf  killed  and  prepared  for  the- 
table. 

veal-cutlet,  s.  A  slice  of  veal  cut  off  for  frying: 
or  broiling. 

♦veck,  *vecke,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  Italian. 
vecchia,  from  Lat.  vetula.]  An  old  woman.  (Ro- 
maunt  of  the  Rose.) 

Vec  -tl-3.il,  Vec  -tine,  subst.  [For  etym.  see  ex¬ 
tract.] 

Geol. :  A  term  proposed  for  the  Lower  Greensand. 
(Used  also  adjectively.)  [Neocomian.] 

“The  name  Vectian,  recommended  in  1885  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
Jukes-Browne,  was  previously  applied  by  John  Phillips- 
to  the  Fluvio-Marine  Tertiary  Strata  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
while  the  name  of  Vectine  (from  Insula  vectis  of  the, 
Romans)  was  suggested  by  Filton  in  1845.” — H.  B.  Wood¬ 
ward:  Geol.  England  and  Wales  (ed.  2d),  p.  865. 


b6il,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 

-cia’n,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shfis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =bel,  deL 


vection 


♦vec'-tion,  s.  [Lab.  vectio,  from  vectus,  pa.  par.  of 
veho— to  carry.]  The  act  of  carrying;  the  state  of 
being  carried. 

*vec  -tis,  s.  [Lat.]  A  lever. 

*vec-ti-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  vectitatus,  pa.  par.  of 
vectito,  freq.  of  vecto,  intens.  of  veho  (pa.  par. 
vectus)  =to  carry.]  The  act  of  carrying;  the  state 
of  being  carried. 

“Their  enervated  lords  are  lolling  in  their  chariots  (a 
apecies  of  vectitation  seldom  used  among  the  ancients, 
except  by  old  men).” — Pope:  Martinus  Scriblerus. 

vec  -tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  veho  (pa.  par.  vectus)  = 
to  carry.] 

Mathematics : 

1.  The  same  as  Radius-vector  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  directive  quantity,  as  a  straight  line,  a  force, 
or  a  velocity.  The  simplest  manner  in  which  to 
represent  such  a  quantity,  which  involves  both 
direction  and  magnitude,  is  by  means  of  a  straight 
line  in  space.  Then  the  vector  may  be  regarded  as 
a  stepping  from  one  extremity  of  the  line  to  the 
other.  Vectors  are  said  to  be  equal  when  their 
direction  is  the  same  and  their  magnitudes  equal. 

*vec'-ture,  subst.  [Lat.  vectura,  from  veho  (fut. 
par.  vecturus)— to  carry.]  The  act  of  carrying; 
carriage. 

“  There  be  but  three  things  which  one  nation  selleth 
unto  another;  the  commoditie  as  nature  yieldeth  it;  the 
manufacture;  and  the  vecture  or  carriage.” — Bacon: 
Essays;  Of  Seditions  and  Troubles. 

Ve'-dg.,  s.  [Sansc.=knowledge ;  specif,  inspired 
knowledge,  from  vid— to  know,  cogn.  with  Latin 
videos  to  see ;  Gr.  oida  =  I  know ;  Eng.  wit,  wisdom, 
&c.] 

Hindu  Sacred  Lit.:  The  oldest  Hindu  sacred  vol¬ 
ume,  or  series  of  volumes,  divided  into  four  por¬ 
tions:  The  Rig-veda,  the  Sama-veda,  the  Y a j u r- 
veda,  and  the  Atharva-veda,  often  spoken  of  as 
separate  Vedas.  The  oldest  is  the  Rig-veda;  then 
the  Sama-veda  and  the  Yajur-veda  were  composed, 
and  after  an  interval  the  Atharva-veda  was  added. 
They  are  in  meter,  consisting  of  hymns  supposed  to 
have  been  divinely  revealed  to  certain  Rishis  or 
Brahmanical  sages.  The  hymns  of  the  Rig-veda  are 
arranged  in  ten  circles  according  to  the  families  of 
their  composers.  Some  are  named  after  their  indi- 
idual  authors.  The  Sama,  Yajur,  and  Atharva 
redas  consist  of  extracts  from  the  Rig-vedic  hymns 
nade  to  be  used  in  connection  with  sacrificial  off  er- 
ngs.  They  are  therefore  in  the  mass  more  modern 
;han  the  Rig-veda,  though  individual  portions  of 
the  Sama-veda  have  more  archaic  grammatical 
rorms  than  those  of  the  Rig-veda,  and  may  be 
jlder.  The  Atharva,  on  the  contrary,  is  so  much 
more  modern  that  it  did  not  obtain  its  present 
place  without  controversy.  To  the  Sanhita.  or  col¬ 
lection  of  hymns,  in  each  Veda  was  appended  a 
Brahmana,  or  prose  commentary  or  theological 
treatise.  With  these  were  connected  certain  upani- 
shads,  speculative  treatises.  [Upanishad.]  Then 
follow  sutras  (strings),  consisting  of  short  sen¬ 
tences  strung  together ;  but  these,  though  founded 
on  the  Vedas,  are  admitted  by  the  Brahmans  to 
have  been  only  of  human  origin.  The  Vedas  were 
composed  while  their  Aryan  authors  were  fighting 
their  way  forward  from  the  northwestern  boundary 
of  India  across  the  five  rivers  of  the  Punjaub 
onward  to  the  Ganges.  [For  the  theology  see 
Brahmanism  and  Rig-veda.] 

Ved-g,h,  Ved  -dg.li,  s.  [Native  name.] 
Ethnology  (pi.) :  A  tribe  inhabiting  the  forests  of 
the  interior  of  Ceylon,  probably  either  the  aborig¬ 
ines,  or  outcasts  from  the  Singhalese.  They  live  in 
a  primitive  state,  ruled  by  their  own  chiefs,  and 
c.onceal  their  villages  in  the  depths  of  the  jungle, 
a*s  far  as  possible  from  the  beaten  paths.  Their 
language  differs  but  little  from  the  common  Sin¬ 
ghalese. 

Ve-dan  -ga,  s.  [Sansc.  See  def.] 

Hindu  Sacred  Lit.  (pi.):  What  the  Brahmans 
call  “members  of  the  Veda.”  They  are  six  in 
number,  but  this  name,  says  Max  Mtiller  ( Ancient 
Sanscrit  Literature,  p.  109),  “does  not  imply  the 
existence  of  six  books  sor  treatises  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  their  sacred  writings,  but  merely  the 
admission  of  six  subjects,  the  study  of  which  was 
necessary  either  for  the  reading,  the  understand¬ 
ing,  or  the  proper  sacrificial  employment  of  the 
Veda.”  The  six  subjects  or  doctrines  usually  com¬ 
prehended  under  the  name  Vedangas  are:  Siksha 
(^pronunciation),  Chhandas  (= meter),  Vy&karana 
(=grammar),  Nirukta  (=explanation  of  words), 
Jyotisha  (  =  astronomy),  and  Kalpa  (=ceremonial). 
The  first  two  are  considered  necessary  for  reading 
the  Veda,  the  two  next  for  understanding  it,  and 
the  last  two  for  employing  at  sacrifices.  _  The 
writers  of  the  Vedangas  do  not  claim  inspiration. 
Ve-dan  -tg,,  s.  [Sansc.=conclusion  of  the  Veda.] 
Hindu  Philos. :  A  system  of  religion  and  philos¬ 
ophy  professedly  founded  on  the  Vedas.  It  is 
divided  into  the  Pfirva  mim&nsa  and  the  Uttara 
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mim&nsa,  or  the  former  and  latter  mimansas, 
which  constitute  two  of  the  leading  darsanas  or 
schools  of  philosophy.  As  the  first  of  these  is 
chiefly  practical,  the  Vedanta  philosophy  is  mainly 
derived  from  the  second.  It  was  founded  by  Vyasa, 
and  was  modified  by  Sankara,  its  commentator. 
The  former  identified  the  world  with  God,  and  con¬ 
tended  earnestly  for  the  reality  of  the  external  uni¬ 
verse,  which  he  held  to  have  been  created  by  God ; 
thelater  Vedantists  maintained  that  the  universe 
is  but  an  illusion  projected  by  God,  and  is  itself 
God.  The  present  Vedanta  system  is  Pantheistic. 
It  has  many  adherents  among  the  more  educated 
Hindus.  (Banerjee:  On  the  Hindu  Philosophy,  die.) 

Ve-dan’-tlc,  a.  [Eng.  Vedant(a) ;  -ic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Vedas;  founded  on  or  derived 
from  the  Vedas. 

Ve-dant’-ist,  s.  [English  Pedcmf  (a) -isf.]  One 
versed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Vedanta  (q.  v.). 

“The  Vedantist,  the  Buddhist,  and  the  Illuminated 
Western  Philosopher.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

ve-dette',  vi-dette',  s.  [Fr.  vedette=a  sentry,  a 
high  place  from  which  one  may  see  afar  off,  from 
Ital.  vedetta=a  sentry,  a  watch-tower,  for  veletta= 
a  sentry-box,  dimin.  of  veqlia=  a  watch,  watching, 
from  Lat.  vigilia  a  watching.]  [Vigil.]  A  sentinel 
on  horseback  stationed  on  an  outpost  or  elevated 
point  to  watch  an  enemy  and  give  notice  of  danger. 

Ve-dic,  a.  [Eng.  Ved(a);  -ic.]  Of  or  relating 
to  a  Veda  or  the  Vedas. 

“  Sanskrit  philology  has  no  longer  an  excuse  for  ignor- 
ing  the  Vedic  age.” — Max  Muller ;  Ancient  Sanscrit  Litera¬ 
ture  (1859),  p.  10. 

vee-na',  s.  [Vina.] 

veer,  *vear,  *vere,  *vire,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  wrer= to 
veer,  to  turn  round,  to  whirl  round,  from  Low  Lat. 
viro= to  turn;  wroto=a  ring;  Latin  viriola;  Sp. 
virar,  birar= to  wind,  to  twist,  tack,  or  veer  ;  Port. 
virar=  to  turn,  to  change  ;  Dut.  vieren=  to  veer.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  turn  ;  to  alter  its  course,  as  a  ship  by  turn¬ 
ing  her  head  away  from  the  wind. 

2.  To  shift;  to  change  its  direction,  as  the  wind. 

“The  wind  veered,  the  rain  ceased.” — London  Daily 

Chronicle. 

IT  The  wind  is  said  to  veer  when  it  shifts  with  the 
sun,  and  to  back  when  it  shifts  against  the  sun.  In 
nautical  language  it  is  said  to  veer  aft  when  it 
comes  to  blow  more  astern  ;  the  contrary  is  to  haul 
forward. 

3.  To  turn  round,  to  shift,  to  vary  ;  to  alter  one’s 
opinion:  to  be  otherwise  minded;  said  of  persons, 
opinions,  feelings,  and  the  like. 

‘  ‘Thou  weather-cock  of  government;  that  when  the  wind 
blows  for  the  subject,  point’st  to  privilege;  and  when  it 
changes  for  the  sovereign,  veers  to  prerogative.-’ — Dryden: 
Amphitryon,  v 

B.  Transitive: 

Nautical: 

1.  To  direct  into  a  different  course ;  specifically, 
to  wear,  or  cause  to  change  a  course  by  turning  the 
stern  to  windward,  in  opposition  to  tacking. 

2.  To  let  out,  to  veer  out. 

“  Veering  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms  of  cable, 
the  ship  was  happily  brought  up.” — Cook ■  First  Voyage, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

3.  To  turn,  to  shift,  to  change. 

“Sailing  farther,  it  veers  its  lily  to  the  west,  and 
regardeth  that  quarter  wherein  the  land  is  nearer  or 
greater.” — Browne. 

IT  (1)  To  veer  and  haul :  To  pull  tight  and  slacken 
alternately.  ' 

(2)  To  veer  away :  To  let  out ;  to  slacken  and  let 
run. 

(3)  To  veer  out:  To  suffer  to  run,  or  to  let  out  to  a 
greater  length 

“  This  obliged  us  to  let  go  our  sheet  anchor,  veering  out 
a  good  scope  of  cable,  which  sfeopt  us  till  10  or  11  o’clock 
the  next  day ."  —Dampier:  Voyages  (an.  1687). 

*veer’-g,-ble,  adj.  [Eng.  veer,  -able.)  Change¬ 
able,  shifting.  (Said of  winds.) 

“We  find  the  winds  south,  S.  by  W.  and  S.S.W.  fresh 
gales;  veerable  to  S.W.” — Dampier.  Discourse  of  Winds, 
ch.  v. 

veer'-ing,  a.  &  s.  [Veer,  v.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Shifting,  changing,  turning;  change¬ 
able. 

B.  Assubstant.:  The  act  of  shifting,  turning,  or 
changing  ;  fickle  or  capricious  change. 

“It  is  a  double  misfortune  to  a  nation  given  to  change, 
when  they  have  a  sovereign  that  is  prone  to  fall  in  with 
all  the  turns  and  veerings  of  the  people.” — Addison.  Free¬ 
holder. 

veer  -ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  veering ;  - ly .]  In  a 
veering  or  shifting  manner ;  shiftingly. 

veer'-y,  s.  [See  def.]  A  name  given  in  America 
to  Wilson’s  Thrush  (Turdus  fuscescens) . 


vegetable-kingdom 

Vg  -gg,  (1),  s.  [Arab.] 

Astronomy :  A  fixed  star  of  the  first  magnitude, 
called  also  Alpha  Lyrae.  It  is  one  of  the  brightest 
stars  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  Nootherlarge 
stars  are  near  it,  but  Vega,  Arcturus,  and  Polaris 
nearly  constitute  a  right-angled  triangle.  Another 
triangle  is  formed  by  Vega,  Deneb,  and  Altair. 
Vega  emits  a  brilliant  white  light.  Spectroscopic 
analysis  shows  that  it  contains  incandescent  hydro¬ 
gen,  sodium  and  magnesium.  It  is  accompanied  by 
a  small  telescopic  star. 

*ve  -gg,  (2),  s.  [Sp.]  An  open  plain;  a  tract  of 
level  and  fruitful  country. 

“Sometimes  marauders  penetrated  into  the  vega,  the 
beautiful  vega,  every  inch  of  whose  soil  was  fertilized 
with  human  blood.” — Prescott.  ( Annandale .) 

*veg-et-a-bH'-i-ty,  subst.  [Eng.  vegetable ;  - ity .] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  vegetable ;  vegetable 
nature. 

“  The  coagulating  spirits  of  salt,  and  lapidificial  juyee 
of  the  sea,  which  entring  the  parts  of  that  plant,  over¬ 
comes  its  vegetability,  and  converts  it  into  a  lapideous  sub., 
stance.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

veg'-et-g.-ble,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.= vegetable,  fit  or  able 
to  live,  from  Latin  veqetabilis= animating,  full  of 
life,  from  vegeto=to  enliven,  to  quicken,  fromnegre- 
tus  =  lively,  from  vegeo=to  excite,  to  quicken,  to 
arouse;  akin  to  vigeo=to  flourish;  Sp.  vegetable; 
Ital.  vegetabile .] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining,  belonging,  or  peculiar  to 
plants  ;  resembling  or  characteristic  of  a  plant,  or 
what  belongs  to  a  plant ;  having  the  nature  or  char¬ 
acteristics  of  a  plant ;  occupied  or  concerned  with 
plants. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  plant  (q.  v.) 

“The  whole  tribes  of  vegetables  or  plants.  These  may 
be  divided  into  herbs,  6hrubs,  and  trees.” — Locke:  Nat. 
Philosophy,  ch.  ix. 

2.  In  a  more  restricted  sense,  a  plant  used  for  cul¬ 
inary  purposes,  or  for  feeding  cattle,  sheep,  or  other 
animals.  Vegetables  used  for  such  purposes,  as 
cabbages,  turnips,  beans,  peas,  &c.,  are  of  a  more 
soft  and  fleshy  substance  than  trees  or  shrubs. 

vegetable-acids,  s.pl. 

Chem. :  Acids  derived  from  vegetable  matters, 
now  included  under  organic  acids.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  are  acetic,  oxalic,  tartaric,  citric,  &c. 

vegetable-aethiops,  s.  A  kind  of  charcoal  pre¬ 
pared  by  incinerating  a  sea-weed,  Fucus  vesiculo- 
sus,  the  Common  Bladder-wrack,  in  a  covered 
crucible. 

vegetable-albumin,  s. 

Chem. :  A  substance  occurring  in  small  quantities 
in  all  vegetable  juices.  It  has  not  yet  been  obtained 
pure,  but  appears  to  possess  the  general  properties 
of  the  albumins, 
vegetable-alkalies,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  The  proximate  principles  of  plants  which 
possess  alkaline  properties,  such  as  morphia,  qui¬ 
nine,  &c.  [Alkaloids.] 

vegetable-anatomy,  s. 

Bot. :  The  dissection  of  plants.  It  may  be  (1) 
Gross,  in  which  the  plant  is  first  examined  with 
the  aid  of  a  hand-lens,  or  (2)  Minute,  in  which 
every  part  is  subject  to  the  compound  microscope. 

vegetable-brimstone,  vegetable-sulphur,  s. 

[Brimstone,  Lycopode.] 

vegetable-butter,  s.  The  butter-like  concrete 
oil  of  various  trees.  [Butter,  A.  II.  3,  Butter- 
tree,  Cocoa-butter,  s.] 
vegetable-egg,  s. 

Bot.  •  Lucuma  mammosum.  [Lucuma.] 
vegetable  fire-cracker,  s. 

Bot. :  Brodicea  coccinea. 

vegetable-flannel,  s.  Pine-needle  wool  (q.  v.) 
vegetable-gelatine,  s.  [Glutin.] 
vegetable-gems,  s.  pi.  Bamboo  opals  and  cocoa- 
nut  pearls  (q.  v.). 

vegetable-gold,  s.  An  acid  extracted  from  tht- 
roots  of  Trixis  pipizahuac. 

vegetable-hair,  s. 

Bot. :  Tillandsia  usneoides.  [Tillandsia.] 
vegetable  horse-hair,  s. 

Bot. :  The  fiber  of  Chamcerops  humilis.  [Chamaj- 
rops.] 

vegetable-ivory,  s.  [Tagua,  Ivory,  If.] 
vegetable-jelly,  subst.  Pectin  (q.  v.).  The  popu¬ 
lar  name  appears  to  have  been  given  by  Lindley. 
(Introd.  to  Botany,  ed.  3d,  p.  46.) 

vegetable-kingdom,  s. 

Bot. :  The  English  equivalent  of  the  Latin  term 
Regnum  vegetabile,  used  by  Linnwus  to  designate 

go,  pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  gmidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine; 
or,  wore,  welf,  work,  wh6,  sfrn;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  efir,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a. 
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vegetable-leather 

and  comprehend  all  plants  of  whatever  affinity, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  In  his  Systema 
Natural  he  divided  it  into  three  tribes  :  Monocoty- 
ledones,  Dicotyledones,  and  Acotyledones ;  but  he 
made  no  subsequent  use  of  this  arrangement  either 
in  his  Artificial  or  in  his  Natural  System  of  classifi¬ 
cation.  For  Lindley’s  classification,  see  Botany. 
vegetable-leather,  s. 

Bot.:  Euphorbia  punicea. 

vegetable-life,  subst.  The  life  of  a  plant  as 
distinguished  from  that  of  an  animal.  Linnaeus 
described  a  vegetable  as  an  organized  being  pos¬ 
sessed  of  life  but  not  of  feeling.  Like  an  animal, 
it  has  the  powers  of  nutrition  or  self-support,  that 
of  assimilating  to  itself  particles  of  other  bodies 
suitable  for  its  nourishment  and  growth,  and  finally 
it  has  the  power  of  reproduction.  [Plant,  II.,  l.J 
vegetable-marrow,  s.  [Marrow  (l),  s.,  U  2.] 
vegetable-morphology,  s.  [Morphology.] 
vegetable-mold  or  soil,  subst.  Mold  or  soil  to  a 
certain  extent  formed  by  decaying  or  decayed  vege¬ 
tation.  It  might  be  supposed  that  this  would  tend 
to  increase  continually  in  thickness,  especially  in 
tropical  forests,  where  vegetation  is  so  luxuriant ; 
but  a  large  proportion  of  it  is  swept  away  by  the 
heavy  rains,  or,  decomposing  on  the  spot,  is  partly 
resolved  into  gaseous  elements, 
vegetable-oils,  s.  pi.  [Oil,  I.,  2.] 
vegetable-parchment,  s.  [Parchment-paper.] 
vegetable-pathology,  s. 

Biol. :  The  branch  of  pathology  or  of  botany 
which  treats  of  the  diseases  of  plants. 

vegetable-physiology,  s. 

Bot. :  The  physiology  of  plants,  the  branch  of 
physiology  or  of  botany  which  treats  of  the  func¬ 
tions  which  the  several  organs  of  plants  perform. 

vegetable-sheep, s. 

Bot.:  Raoulia  eximia,  a  New  Zealand  plant.  So 
called  because  from  its  growing  in  large,  white 
tufts  on  elevated  sheep-runs  it  is  liable  to  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  the  sheep  itself.  It  is  a  composite  flower 
— one  of  the  Helichryse®. 
vegetable-silk,  s. 

Bot.,&c.:  A  cotton-like  fiber  obtained  from  the 
seed  pods  of  a  tree,  Chorisia  speciosa,  used  by  the 
Brazilians  for  stuffing  pillows  and  cushions.  It  is  a 
Sterculiad,  akin  to  the  Silk  Cotton-tree,  1.  &  2. 
(q.  v.). 

vegetable-sulphur,  subst.  [Vegetable-brim¬ 
stone.] 

vegetable-tallow,  subst.  A  fatty  substance  •fa- 
tamed  from  Stillingia  sebifera,  Vateria  indica,  and 

other  plants. 

vegetable-tissue,  s.  [Tissue,  II.  2.] 
vegetable-wax,  s.  A  ceraceous  excretion  ob¬ 
tained  from  different  parts  of  various  plants,  as 
from  the  coating  on  the  fruits  of  Myrica  cerifera. 
[  Mybica-tallow.] 

*veg  -et-al,  *veg-et-all,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  v6g6tal.] 

[Vegetable.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  plant  or  plants; 
having  the  nature  or  characteristics  of  a  plant; 
vegetable. 

“  Necessary  concomitants  of  this  vegetal  faculty  are  life 
and  his  privation,  death.” — Burton:  Anat.  of  Melancholy, 

p.  21. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  class  of  vital  phenomena, 
common  to  animals  and  plants,  namely,  digestion 
and  nutritive  assimilation,  growth,  absorption, 
secretion,  excretion,  circulation,  respiration,  and 
generation,  as  contradistinguished  from  sensation 
and  volition,  which  are  peculiar  to  animals. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  plant,  a  vegetable. 

“  Let  brutes  and  vegetals  that  cannot  think 
So  far  as  nature  urges,  drink.” 

Waller:  The  Drinking  of  Healths 

*veg-e-tal'-I-t$r,  s.  [Eng.  vegetal;  - ity. ] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vegetal  or  vege¬ 
table  ;  vegetability. 

2.  The  aggregate  of  those  vital  phenomena  which 
constitute  the  life  or  existence  of  a  vegetable. 
[Vegetal,  A.  2.] 

veg-e-tar'-I-Stn,  s.  &  a.  [English  vegetable) ; 
-arian.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  abstains  from  animal  food,  living  ex¬ 
clusively  on  vegetables,  milk,  eggs,  and  the  like. 
The  more  strict  vegetarians  eat  vegetables  and 
farinaceous  food  only,  abstaining  from  eggs,  butter, 
and  milk. 

2.  One  who  maintains  the  doctrine  of  vegetarian¬ 
ism. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  vegetarians 
or  vegetarianism ;  of  or  belonging  to  the  diet  or 
system  of  vegetarians. 
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Vegetarian  Society,  s.  A  society  consisting  of 
members,  associates,  and  subscribers,  formed  at 
Manchester,  England,  in  1847,  since  extended  to 
other  countries,  to  promote  the  use  of  cereals,  pulse, 
and  fruit  as  articles  of  diet ;  and  to  induce  habits 
of  abstinence  from  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl  as  food. 
Members  are  pledged  to  adopt  the  vegetarian  diet, 
associates  simply  agreeing  to  promote  the  objects  of 
the  society. 

veg-e-tar'-!-an-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  vegetarian ;  -ism.] 
The  practice  of  living  solely  on  the  products  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom— grain,  pulse,  fruit,  and  nuts, 
with  or  without  the  addition  of  eggs  and  milk  and 
its  products  (butter  and  cheese),  to  the  exclusion  of 
flesh  ,  fish,  and  fowl.  Vegetarians  allege  in  support 
of  this  system  that  man  when  created  was  exclu¬ 
sively  frugivorous,  and  that  his  structure  is  not 
adapted  for  a  flesh  diet;  that  the  adoption  of  the 
vegetarian  method  of  living  would  enable  the 
country  to  support  a  greater  population,  and  ren¬ 
der  it  independent  of  a  foreign  food  supply ;  that 
vegetarianism  promotes  temperance,  a  peaceful 
disposition,  and  purity  in  thought  and  life  ;  that  it 
is  preferred  by  children  ;  that  it  is  infinitely  cheaper 
than  flesh  diet;  that  its  adoption  would  enable  the 
working  classes  not  only  to  live  better,  but  to  save 
money ;  that  it  would  stay  the  revolting  horrors  of 
the  slaughter-house ;  that  much  better  health  is 
invariably  enjoyed  by  vegetarians,  who  are  also  less 
liable  to  give  way  to  intemperance.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  most  imminent  physiologists,  while  admit¬ 
ting  that  a  theoretically  perfect  diet  can  be  obtained 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  hold  that  a  mixed  diet 
is  the  best,  and  the  structure  of  man’s  organs 
(especially  of  the  stomach  and  teeth)  is  held  to 
prove  an  adaptation  for  all  kinds  of  food.  Apart 
from  the  story  of  Genesis,  which  many  authorities 
hold  to  be  poetical  rather  than  literal,  there  are 
no  means.of  ascertaining  the  diet  of  the  first  man, 
but  practically  all  the  remains  that  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  show  that  at  a  very  early  stage  in  his  exist¬ 
ence  man  was  a  hunter,  and  lived  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  on  a  flesh  diet. 

Veg-e-tar-I-ang,  s.  pi.  [See  def.]  A  Chinese  sect 
who  advocate  and  practioe  vegetarianism  as  a 
religious  obligation. 

ve£-e-tate,  v.  i.  [Latin  vegetatus,  pa.  par.  of 
vegeto= to  enliven,  to  quicken.]  [Vegetable.] 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  grow  up  in  the  manner  of  a  plant  or  vege¬ 
table  ;  to  grow  by  vegetable  growth.  , 

“  The  seed,  being  sown,  was  left  to  vegetate." — Paley: 
Evidences,  vol.  i.,  pt.  iii.,  ch.  viii. 

(2)  To  promote  growth,  as  of  a  plant. 

2.  Fig. :  To  live  an  idle,  unthinking  life ;  to  have 
a  mere  existence. 

veg-e-ta'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vegetationem, 
accus.  of  vegetatio,  from  vegetatus,  past  par.  of 
vegeto=  to  quicken,  to  enliven  ;  Spanish  vegetacion ; 
Ital.  vegetazione.]  [Vegetate.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  vegetating ;  the  process 
of  growing  by  vegetable  growth. 

2.  Vegetables  or  plants  generally  and  collectively. 
( Thomson :  Summer,  439.) 

If  Lyell  considered  that  the  effect  of  vegetation 
was  conservative,  i.  e.,  that  itretarded  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  soil  and  the  subjacent  rocks  by  the  action 
of  running  water.  Thus,  when  the  woods  clothing 
the  steep  declivities  of  the  hills  bounding  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Arno  were  cut  down  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  quantity  of  sand  washed 
down  into  the  river  increased  enormously.  ( Prin - 
cip.  of  Geol.,  ch.  xlv.) 

II.  Pathol.:  The  term  usually  applied  to  growths 
and  deposits  connected  with  the  valves  of  the 
heart ;  used  also  of  excessive  granulations  on 
wounds,  and  of  warty  growths. 

*  If  Vegetation  of  salts : 

Chem.:  A  name  formerly  applied  to  the  crystal¬ 
lization  of  salts. 

veg'-e-ta-tlve,  *veg-e-ta-tife.  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  v6g6- 

tatif=vege tative,  lively.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Growing;  having  the  power  of  growing,  as 
plants. 

“Substantial  forms,  vegetative  souls,  abhorrence  of  a 
vacuum.” — Locke:  Human  Understand.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  x. 

2.  Having  the  power  to  produce  or  support  growth 
in  plants. 

“This  growth  is  a  constant  and  habitual  exercise  of 
vital  or  vegetative  souls.”— Blackie:  Self-Culture,  p.  41. 

II.  Z06I. :  Repeated  an  indefinite  number  of  times 
as  the  limbs  of  a  Millipede  or  the  segments  of  a 
worm. 

“  The  vermiform  type  of  the  articulated  sub-Kingdom 
in  which  the  vegetative  principle  of  development  by  the 
frequent  repetition  of  similar  parts  is  still  conspicuously 
manifested.” — Owen:  Anat.  Invert,  (ed.  1843),  pp.  129,  131. 

*B.  As  subst.:  A  vegetable. 


bfiil,  boy;  pout,  j<Swl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun:  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 
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vegetative-tissue,  s. 

Biol.:  The  same  as  Vegetable-tissue  (q.  v.). 
veg -e-ta-tive-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  vegetative ;  - ly .] 
In  a  vegetative  manner.  [Vegetative,  II.] 

veg  - e-ta-tive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  vegetative ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  vegetative,  or  of  pro¬ 
ducing  growth. 

*ve-gete',  adj.  [Lat.  wpefws=lively,  vigorous.] 
[Vegetable.]  Active,  vigorous. 

“That  he  had  lived  a  healthful  and  vegete  age  till  his 
last  sickness.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Holy  Dying,  ch.  iv.,  §  L 

*veg’-e-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  veget(e) ;  -ive.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Vegetable  ;  having  the  nature  of  a  plant ;  capa¬ 
ble  of  growth. 

“  The  tree  still  panted  in  the  unfinished  part; 

Not  wholly  vegetive,  and  heaved  her  heart.” 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  i. 

2.  Growing  vigorously ;  vigorous,  strong. 

“It  quickens  all  kind  of  seeds,  it  makes  them  vegetive." 
— Hakewell:  Apologie,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv.,  §1. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  vegetable,  a  plant. 

“  Better  than  those  vegetives, 

Whose  souls  die  with  them.” 

Massinger:  Old  Law,  i.  1. 

v8g~e-to-,  pref.  [Vegetous.]  Of  a  vegetable 
nature. 

vegeto-alkalies,  s.  pi.  [Vegetable-alkalies.] 
vegeto-animal,  a.  A  term  applied  to  an  organ¬ 
ism  supposed  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  an  animal 
and  of  a  vegetable.  * 

“In  1747,  the  Italian  chemist,  Fabroni,  made  the  capi¬ 
tal  discovery  that  the  yeast  ferment,  the  presence  of 
which  is  necessary  to  fermentation,  is  what  he  termed  a 
‘vegeto-animal  ’  substance.” — Huxley:  Critiques ,  p.  76. 

*veg'-e-tous,  adj.  [Latin  vegetus .]  [Vegete.] 
Vigorous,  lively,  active. 

“If  she  be  fair,  young,  and  vegetous,  no  sweetmeats 
ever  drew  more  flies.” — BenJonson:  Silent  Woman,  ii.  I. 

ve'-he-menge,  s.  [Fr.  v£h6mence,  from  Latin 
vehementia,  from  vehemens— vehement  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp. 
&  Port,  vehemencia .] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vehement;  vio¬ 
lent  ardor,  fervor,  or  impetuosity  ;  violence. 

“  To  declare  the  vehemence  of  his  mynde  in  the  matter 
of  fayth.” — Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  565. 

2.  Force  or  impetuosity  accompanying  energetic 
action  of  any  kind  ;  impetuous  force ;  impetuosity, 
violence,  fury. 

“A  universal  hubbub  wild  .  .  . 

Borne  through  the  hollow  dark,  assaults  his  ear 
With  loudest  vehemence.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  954. 

*ve  -he-men-5^,  *ve-he-meii-cie,  subst.  [Lat. 

vehementia.']  Vehemence,  violence. 

“The  river  arose  so  high,  and  ran  with  such  vehe- 
mencie.” — Holinshed:  Descript.  Britain,  ch.  xv. 

ve-he-ment,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  vehementem, 
accus.  of  ue/ie»iens=passionate,  eager,  vehement; 
lit.=carried  out  of  one’s  mind,  from  veho=  to  carry, 
and  me?is=mind;  Sp.  &.  Port,  vehemente;  Ital. 

veemente.] 

1.  Proceeding  from  or  characterized  by  strength, 
violence,  or  impetuosity  of  feeling  or  emotion ; 
very  ardent,  eager,  or  urgent ;  fervent,  passionate, 
fiery. 

“The  preparations  went  on  rapidly,  yet  too  slowly  for 
the  vehement  spirit  of  William.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  ix. 

2.  Acting  with  great  force,  energy,  or  violence; 
energetic,  violent,  furious;  as,  a  vehement  gale. 

ve-he-ment-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  vehement;  -ly.]  In 
a  vehement  manner ;  with  vehemence,  great  force, 
violence,  or  energy;  violently,  urgently  forcibly, 
furiously,  passionately. 

“They  would  again  retire  to  the  place  from  whence 
they  came,  and  would  bark  vehemently  a  long  time.” — 
Dampier:  Voyages  (an.  1676). 

ve'-hi  cle,  s.  [Latin  vehiculum,  from  veho—  to 
carry;  Fr.  v&hicule ;  Sp.  vehiculo;  Ital.  veiculo.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  Any  kind  of  carriage  moving  on  land, 
whether  on  wheels  or  runners;  a  coach,  a  car,  a 
carriage,  a  cart,  a  sledge,  sleigh,  or  the  like. 

2.  Fig. :  That  which  serves  as  the  instrument  or 
means  of  conveyance,  transmission,  or  communica¬ 
tion. 

“Painting,  with  all  its  technicalities,  difficulties,  and 
peculiar  ends,  is  nothing  but  a  noble  and  expressive  lan¬ 
guage,  invaluable  as  the  vehicle  of  thought,  but  by  itself 
nothing.” — Buskin:  True  and  Beautiful.  (Introd.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Art:  The  menstruum  or  medium  with  which  the 
various  pigments  are  applied  in  painting.  Of  these 
water  is  used  in  fresco  and  in  water-color  painting, 
the  colors  being  consolidated  with  gum-arabic; 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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size  is  used  m  distemper  painting.  In  oil-painting 
the  fixed  oils  of  linseed,  nut,  and  poppy  are  used ; 
in  encaustic  painting,  wax  is  the  vehicle. 

2.  Pharm.:  A  substance  in  which  medicine  is 
taken.  [Excipient,  B.  2.] 

ve'-hl-cled,  a.  [En g.vehicl(e);  -ed.']  Conveyed 
in  a  vehicle;  applied  or  imparted  by  means  of  a 
vehicle.  [Vehicle,  I.  2.] 

“Guard  us  through  polemic  life, 

From  poison  vehicled  in  praise.” 

Green:  The  Grotto. 

■ve-hlc'-u-l&r,  a.  [Lat.  vehicular  is,  from  vehicu- 
lum  =  a  vehicle  (q.  v.).]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
relating  to  a  vehicle  or  vehicles. 

“  Vehicular  traffio  was  impeded  and  blocked  in  the 
streets.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

ve-hIc  -\L-lar-y,  adj.  [English  vehicular;  -y.] 
Vehicular. 

ve-hIc  -\l-l?Lte,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  vehicle;  -ate.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  convey,  apply,  or  impart  by  means 
of  a  vehicle. 

“Try  various  other  means  of  vehiculating  and  convey¬ 
ing  safe.” — Carlyle:  Past  and  Present,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  r;de  or  drive  in  a  vehicle. 

“  Vehiculating  in  gigs  01  otherwise  over  that  piece  of 
London  Koad.” — Carlyle:  Cromwell's  Letters,  &c.,  iii.  34. 

ve-hic-u-la'-tion,  s.  [Vehiculate.]  Move¬ 
ment  of  vehicles ;  traffic. 

“The  new  Koad  with  its  lively  traffic  and  v ehiculation 
seven  or  eight  good  yards  below  our  level.” — Carlyle: 
Reminiscences,  i.  212. 

ve-hlc  -u-la-tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  vehiculat(e) ;  -ory.~\ 
Designed  for  carrying. 

“Logical  swim-bladders,  transcendental  life-preservers, 
and  other  precautionary  and  vehiculatory  gear  for  setting 
out.” —Carlyle :  Life  of  Sterling,  ch.  viii. 

v6h'-me  (v  as  f),  s.  [Vehmgerichte.] 

vehm-ge-rlch-te  (v  as  f,  ch  guttural),  s.  [PI.  of 
Gor.  vehmgericht,  from  O.  Ger.  veme,  feme,  fem= 
punishment,  and  gericht= a  court  of  justice.] 

Hist.:  A  system  of  secret  tribunals  which  origin¬ 
ated  during  the  Middle  Ages  in  Westphalia,  and 
then  spread  over.  Germany,  where  the  regular 
administration  of  justice  had  fallen  into  complete 
disorder.  The  supreme  government  of  the  Vehmic 
tribunals  was  vested  in  the  Great  or  General  Chap¬ 
ter,  composed  of  the  Freegraves  and  all  the  other 
initiated  members,  high  and  low.  The  assemblies 
of  the  tribunals  were  generally  held  in  broad  day¬ 
light  and  in  public,  sometimes  by  night  and  in 
secret.  The  last  tribunal  was  held  at  Zell  in  1568, 
but  a  few  Vehmic  tribunals  existed  in  name,  though 
without  possessing  any  remnant  of  their  pristine 
power,  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Westphalia  was  divided  into  districts,  each 
of  which  usually  contained  one,  and  sometimes 
many,  Vehmic  tribunals,  whose  boundaries  were 
accurately  defined.  The  court  itself  was  composed 
of  “  Echevins,”  nominated  by  the  Lord  or  Graff, 
and  divided  into  two  classes — (1)  the  ordinary,  and 
(2)  the  Wissender,  or  Witan— who  were  admitted 
under  a  strict  bond  of  secrecy.  The  criminal  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Vehmic  tribunals  took  the  very  widest 
range.  They,  like  the  Echevins,  were  of  two  classes 
— (1)  the  open  court,  or  Folkmoot,  and  (2)  the  far- 
famed  and  dreaded  Secret  Tribunal.  Charlemagne, 
according  to  the  tradition,  was  the  founder  of  the 
Vehmic  tribunal,  but  this  is  not  confirmed  either 
by  documentary  evidence  or  by  contemporary  his¬ 
tory.  More  probably  these  tribunals  were  the  orig¬ 
inal  summary  jurisdictions  of  the  old  Saxons, 
which  survived  the  subjugation  of  their  country. 
In  fact,  these  proceedings  differed  in  no  essential 
character  from  the  summary  jurisdiction  exercised 
in  the  townships  and  hundreds  of  Anglo-Saxon 
England.  (For  illustrations  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Vehmgerichte,  see  Sir  W.  Scott’s  Anne  of  Geier- 
stein.) 

vehm'-Ic  (v  as  f),  a.  [Eng.  vehm(e) :  -ic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Vehme  or  Vehmgerichte  (q.  v.). 

veil,  *vail,  *vaile,  *vayle,  *veile,  s.  [0.  Fr. 
veile  ;  Fr.  voile,  from  Lat.  velum= a  sail,  a  covering, 
from  veho— to  carry,  to  bear  along.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  Something  hung  up  or  spread  out  to  inter¬ 
cept  the  view ;  a  covering  hung  or  suspended  in 
front  of  or  over  something  to  prevent  it  from  being 
seen ;  a  screen,  a  curtain ;  specifically,  a  more  or 
less  transparent  piece  of  dress  worn  to  conceal, 
shade,  or  protect  the  face. 

“The  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain.” — Matt. 
xxvii.  51. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  that  prevents  observation ;  a 
covering,  mask,  disguise,  or  the  like. 

“Under  the  veile  of  darke  and  obscure  speeches." — 
Holinshed:  Hist.  Scotland  (an.  1279). 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.,  dtc. :  [Velum.] 

2.  Ecclesiol.:  The  name  given  to  more  or  less 
precious  fabrics  used  for  covering  persons  or  things. 
The  chief  are  the  Eucharistic  veils,  of  silk  or  fine 
linen,  used  to  cover  the  altar  vessels  or  the  ele¬ 
ments,  or  thrown  over  the  shoulders  of  the  priest  at 
Benediction  and  of  the  deacon  at  High  Mass 
[Humeral-veil]  ;  the  veil  worn  by  nuns  on  making 
their  profession ;  and  the  purple  veils  used  to  cover 
the  crucifix,  pictures,  and  statuary  in  churches  in 
Holy  week. 

IT  To  take  the  veil :  To  assume  the  veil  according 
to  the  custom  of  a  woman  when  she  becomes  a  nun ; 
to  retire  to  a  convent. 

“The  abbess  was  of  noble  blood, 

But  early  took  the  veil  and  hood.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  ii.  3. 

veil,  *vail,  v.  t.  [Veil,  s.] 

I.  Lit.:  To  cover,  hide,  or  conceal  with  a  veil, 
curtain,  or  the  like ;  to  put  a  veil  over. 

“  Veiling  his  face  through  fear  to  be  observ’d 
By  the  Phseacians  weeping  at  the  song.” 

Cowper:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  viii. 

II.  Figuratively . 

1.  To  keep  from  being  seen ;  to  hide,  to  conceal, 
to  disguise. 

“Yonder  blazing  cloud  that  veils  the  hill.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  229. 

2.  To  invest,  to  enshroud,  to  conceal. 

3.  To  mask,  to  disguise. 

“I  have  veiled  my  look.” 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  2. 

veiled,  *vailed,  a.  [Eng.  veil;  -ed.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Covered,  hidden,  or  protected  by  a  veil. 

*2.  Having  taken  the  veil;  having  become  a  nun. 

“  She  had  surely  been  sainted  if  vailed.” — Fuller: 
Worthies;  Essex. 

II.  Bot .:  The  same  as  Velate  (q.  v.). 
veiled- voice,  s. 

Music.  A  voice  which  is  not  clear,  but  sounds  as 
if  it  passed  through  some  interposed  medium. 
(.Grove.) 

veil-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  veil;  dug.]  A  veil;  a  thin 
covering. 

“Draped  with  a  light  veiling  of  white  mist-like  lisse.” 
— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

veil'-less,  a.  [Eng.  veil,  s. ;  -less.’]  Destitute  of 
a  veil. 

“He  drove  the  dust  against  her  veilless  eyes.” 

Tennyson:  Geraint  and  Enid. 

vein,  *vayne,  *veine,  *veyne,  subst,.  [Fr.  veine, 
from  Lat.  vena= a  vein,  from  the  same  root  as  veho 
=to  carry  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  vena .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  A  streak  or  wave  of  different  color,  appearing 
in  wood,  marble,  and  other  stones  ;  a  long,  irregular 
streak  of  color. 

3.  A  cavity,  fissure,  cleft,  or  hollow,  as  in  the 
earth  or  other  substance. 

“To  do  me  business  in  the  veins  o’  the  earth.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

4.  Any  distinctive  or  valuable  property  or  charac¬ 
teristic  considered  as  running  through,  or  inter¬ 
mingled  with  others ;  a  continued  strain ;  a  current, 
a  stream. 

“He  can  open  a  vein  of  true  and  noble  thinking.” — 
Swift.  {Todd.) 

5.  Manner  of  speech  or  action  ;  particular  style, 
character,  disposition,  or  cast  of  mind. 

“This  is  Ercles’  vein,  a  tyrant’s  vein.” — Shakesp.:  Mid¬ 
summer  Night’s  Dream,  i.  2. 

6.  Particular  mood,  disposition,  temper,  line  of 
thought  or  humor. 

“To  see  you  in  this  merry  vein.” 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  2. 

*7.  Favorable  moment ;  time  when  any  inclina¬ 
tion  is  predominant. 

“  Artisans  have  not  only  their  growths  and  perfections, 
but  likewise  their  veins  and  times.” — Wotton:  Architect¬ 
ure. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  (pi.) :  Thin  ramifying  elastic  tubes  aris¬ 
ing  in  the  extremities  of  the  body,  and  proceeding 
by  a  more  or  less  direct  course  to  the  heart,  to  which 
they  carry  back  the  blood  sent  forth  by  the  arteries 
and  transferred  to  them  by  the  capillaries  connect¬ 
ing  the  two  kinds  of  vessels.  They  fall  under  three 
great  divisions :  the  pulmonary,  the  systemic- veins, 
and  those  constituting  the  portal  system  The  pul¬ 
monary  veins  consist  of  four  short  venous  trunks 
which  carry  the  red  blood  back  from  the  lungs  to 
the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  which  are  found  two 
on  each  side  in  the  root  of  the  corresponding  lung. 
The  systemic  veins  arise  by  small  branches,  which 


receive  the  blood  from  the  capillaries  [Capillary- 
vessels]  throughout  the  body,  and  uniting  to  form 
larger  vessels  and  then  two  large  venous  trunks,  the 
superior  and  inferior  venae  cavce,  finally  enter  the 
right  auricle  of  the  heart,  into  which  the  coronary 
veins  also  conduct  the  blood  which  nourishes  that 
organ  itself.  These  systemic  veins  are  naturally  di¬ 
vided  into  two  groups,  according  to  the  channel  by 
which  they  enter  the  heart.  The  veins  of  the  head, 
the  neck,  the  upper  limbs,  the  spine,  the  heart,  and 
part  of  the  walls  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  make 
their  entrance  into  the  right  auricle  by  the  superior 
vena  cava,  while  those  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
trunk  and  the  abdominal  viscera  do  so  by  the  infe¬ 
rior  vena  cava.  The  veins  of  the  portal  system 
bring  back  the  blood  from  the  stomach,  theintes- 
tines,  the  spleen,  and  the  pancreas;  then  joining, 
they  form  the  great  portal  vein  which  ramifies  in 
the  surface  of  the  liver,  after  the  manner  of  an 
artery,  before  finally  entering  the  heart  by  the  infe¬ 
rior  vena  cava.  The  anastomoses  of  veins  are  much 
larger  and  more  numerous  than  those  of  arteries. 
In  many  parts  of  the  body  there  are  two  sets,  one 
superior,  the  other  more  deeply  seated,  with  fre¬ 
quent  communications  between  the  two.  Some 
veins  possess  valves,  while  others  are  destitute  of 
them.  All  the  ramifications  of  veins  are  named; 
the  most  important  will  be  found  in  this  dictionary. 
The  walls  of  the  veins  are  thinner  than  those  of  the 
arteries,  but  the  veins  themselves  are  less  elastic. 
The  total  capacity  of  the  veins  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  arteries ;  so  much  so  that  the  veins  alone 
can  hold  the  mass  of  blood  which  in  life  is  distrib¬ 
uted  over  both  arteries  and  veins.  While  there  is  a 
considerable  pressure  even  in  the  smaller  and  a 
greater  one  in  the  larger  arteries,  the  pressure  in 
veins  is  greatest  in  those  of  smaller  bore,  and  even 
in  them  is  but  slight;  hence,  while  a  pulse  is  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  arteries,  it  is  as  a  rule  absent  in  the  veins. 
The  velocity  of  the  blood  in  the  veins  is  least  in 
those  of  smaller  diameter  and  greatest  in  the  larger 
trunks,  which  is  the  reverse  of  the  rule  in  arteries. 
When  a  vein  is  cut  the  flow  from  the  distal  end— 
i.  e.,  from  the  end  nearest  the  capillaries — is  con¬ 
tinuous,  but  the  blood  is  ejected  with  little  force. 

2.  Bot.  (pi.) :  The  ramifications  of  the  petiole 
among  the  cellular  tissue  of  a  leaf,  of  which  they 
constitute  the  framework.  They  are  of  fibro-vascu- 
lar  tissue,  and  carry  sap  into  the  parenchyma.  The 
principal  vein,  that  which  forms  the  continuation 
of  the  petiole  and  the  axis  of  the  leaf,  is  called  the 
costa  or  midrib,  a  term  which  Lindley  proposes  to 
extend  to  all  main  veins  proceeding  direct  from  the 
base  to  the  apex  of  a  leaf,  or  to  the  points  of  its 
lobes.  The  ramifications  sent  out  by  the  midrib, 
called  by  some  lateral  ribs,  he  terms  primary  veins. 
They  curve  toward  the  apex,  and  anastomose  with 
the  back  of  the  primary  vein  which  lies  next  to 
them.  The  part  of  the  primary  vein  which  curves 
in  the  vicinity  of  this  anastomosis  he  calls  the 
curved  vein,  and  those  external  to  it  the  marginal 
veins.  Veins  running  at  right  angles  from  the  mid¬ 
rib  and  alternate  with  the  primary  veins  he  terms 
costal  veins.  [Veinlet,  Venation.] 

3.  Geol. :  A  crack  in  a  rock  filled  up  by  substances 
different  from  the  rock.  These  may  be  either 
earthy  or  metallic.  In  very  many  cases  the  fissures 
have  been  produced  by  volcanic  or  earthquake 
action,  and  they  often  coincide  with  faults.  Water 
descending  by  these  fissures  to  unknown  depths  has 
been  raised  to  so  high  a  temperature  that  it  has 
become  capable  of  holding  in  solution  various 
metallic  and  other  mineral  substances.  As  the 
water  has  cooled  it  has  gradually  deposited  these 
matters  held  in  solution,  not  doing  so  simultane¬ 
ously,  but  in  succession.  Metalliferous  veins  vary 
greatly  in  width,  being  sometimes  a  few  inches,  fre¬ 
quently  three  or  four  feet,  and  sometimes  much 
more.  The  thinner  portions  often  branch  off  into 
innumerable  slender  ramifications  like  the  veins  of 
an  animal,  whence  their  name.  Sometimes  part  of 
the  material  filling  veins  has  fallen  in  from  above 
or  been  segregated  from  the  rocks  constituting  the 
sides  of  the  fissure.  They  are  often  parallel,  are 
associated  with  dykes,  and  are  more  common  in  the 
palaeozoic  than  in  more  modern  strata.  They  vary 
in  age,  and  not  unfrequently  one  crosses  another. 

4.  Mining: 

(1)  A  lead  or  lode  of  ore-bearing  rock,  alive  or 
dead  ;  that  is,  containing  ore  or  not. 

(2)  A  seam  of  metalliferous  matter  filling  up  a 
former  fissure  in  rock.  [Pipe-vein,  Rake-vein.] 

5.  Pathol. :  The  chief  affections  to  which  veins 
are  subjected  are:  Inflammation,  varix,  hypertro¬ 
phy,  atrophy,  degeneration,  phlebolites,  parasites, 
and  new  growths.  In  surgical  operations  the  acci¬ 
dental  sudden  entry  of  air  often  causes  death  by 
arresting  the  pulmonary  circulation.  If  slowly  in¬ 
jected  an  enormous  quantity  maybe  (and  has  been) 
pumped  into  the  vein  with  impunity,  while  a  quan¬ 
tity  sufficient  to  fill  the  auricle,  entering  suddenly, 
would  certainly  prove  fatal.  The  first  recorded, 
case  of  spontaneous  entry  of  air  in  man  occurred  in 
1707,  though  experiments  had  been  made  on  the 
lower  animals  in  the  seventeenth  century. 


fate,  fat,  Fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t» 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s&n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  c&r,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  lew. 
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vein- stone,  vein- stuff,  s. 

Min. :  The  gangue  or  matrix  of  the  ore.  It  fre¬ 
quently  consists  of  crystallized  silica,  fluorspar,  or 
carbonate  of  lime. 

vein-stuff,  s.  [Vein-stone.] 

vein,  v.  t.  [Vein,  subst .]  To  fill  or  furnish  with 
veins  ;  to  cover  with  veins  ;  to  streak  or  variegate 
with  or  as  with  veins. 

“  Tho’  all  the  gold 

That  veins  the  world  were  packed  to  make  your  crown. ” 

Tennyson:  Princess,  iv.  622. 

♦vein  -age  (age  as  ig),  subst.  [Eng.  vein ;  -age.] 
Veining ;  veins. 

“  The  rich  fruit  glistening  with  the  ruddy  sun-streaks 
or  with  the  russet  veinage  mellowing.” — Blackmore:  Alice 
iiorraine,  ch.  xxii. 

♦vein  -al,  a.  [Eng.  vein,  s. ;  -al.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  the  veins  ;  venous. 

veined,  a.  [Eng.  vein,  s. ;  -ed.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Full  of  veins  ;  marked  with  or  as 
with  veins  ;  streaked,  variegated. 

“Meadows  often  veined  with  gentle-gliding  brooks.”  — 
Drayton:  Polyolbion.  (Pref.) 

2.  Bot. :  Traversed  by  veins,  as  the  parenchyma  of 
e  leaf. 

vein  -ing,  a.  [Eng.  vein,  s. ;  -ing. J 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  streaking  or  marking 
with  veins. 

2.  A  streaked  or  variegated  appearance,  as  if  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  network  of  veins. 

3.  A  kind  of  needlework  in  which  the  veins  of  a 
piece  of  muslin  are  wrought  to  a  pattern. 

II.  Technically: 


ve'-late,  a.  [Latin  velatus,  pa.  par.  of  velo= to 
veil.] 

Bot. :  Having  a  veil ;  veiled, 
vel-a-tfi  -r^,,  s.  [Ital.] 

Art:  A  mode  of  glazing  adopted  by  the  early 
Italian  painters,  by  which  the  color  was  rubbed  on 
by  all  the  fingers,  or  the  flat  of  the  hand,  so  as  to 
fill  the  interstices  left  by  the  brush,  and  cover  the 
entire  surface  of  the  picture  thinly  and  evenly. 
( Fairholt .) 

ve-lel’-l^,,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  velum,  =  a 
sail.] 

Zo6l. :  The  type-genus  of  Velellid®  (q.  v.).  The 
hydrosoma  consists  of  a  widely-expanded  rhom- 
boidal  pneumatophore,  carrying  on  its  upper  sur¬ 
face  a  diagonal,  vertical  crest,  which  is  exposed  to 
the  wind  like  a  sail.  The  species  are  about  two 
inches  in  length  by  one  inch  and  a  half  in  height. 

ve-lel'-li-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  velell(a) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  acfj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Oceanic  Hydrozoa,  with  two 
genera,  Yelelia  and  Porpita. 

vel'-I-g,,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Prob.  from  Latin 
Velia=(l)  an  elevated  part  of  the  Palatine  Hill, 
Rome ;  (2)  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Lucania.] 

Entomology:  A  genus  of  Hydrometrid®  (q.  v.). 
Antenme  filiform,  four-jointed,  the  first  joint  the 
longest,  the  others  about  equal  to  each  other  in 
length,  and  bent  at  an  angle  with  the  first.  Ros¬ 
trum  two-jointed;  legs  moderate,  nearly  equidis¬ 
tant. 

*ve-lif -er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  velum=  a  sail,  and  fero 
=  to  bear.]  Bearing  or  carrying  sails. 

“  They  invented  veliferous  chariots.” — Evelyn:  Naviga¬ 
tion  and  Commerce. 


1.  Bot.:  The  same  as  Venation  (q.v.). 

2.  Weaving:  A  stripe  in  the  cloth  formed  by  a 
vacancy  in  the  warp. 

vein'-less,  a.  [Eng.  vein,  s. ;  -less.]  Destitute  of 
veins;  as,  a  veinless  leaf.  Used  (p  botany  when 
there  are  no  veins  in  a  leaf,  except  a  slight  ap- 

£  roach  to  a  midrib,  as  in  the  Mosses  and  the  Fuci. 

leaves  of  this  kind  exist  only  in  the  lowest  tribes 
of  foliaceous  plants,  and  must  not  be  confounded 
with  fleshy  or  thickened  leaves  in  the  higher  orders 
in  which  the  veins  are  not  absent,  but  only  con¬ 
cealed  within  the  substance  of  the  parenchyma. 

vein  -let,  s.  [Eng.  vein,  s. ;  -let.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  little  vein  ;  a  vein  branching  off 
from  a  large  vein. 

“Joins  itself  with  other  veins  and  veinlets.” — Carlyle: 
Miscellanies,  iv.,  206. 

2.  Bot. :  A  vein  of  the  smallest  size.  Lindley 
describes  and  names  three  kinds  of  them  in  the 
leaves  of  plants:  (1)  Marginal  veinlets,  constitut¬ 
ing  a  fine  network  of  minute  veins  connecting  the 
external  veins  with  the  margin  of  the  leaf.  The 
primary  veins  are  themselves  connected  by  fine 
veins,  which  he  calls  (2)  Proper  veinlets,  where 
they  immediately  leave  the  primary  veins,  and  (3) 
Common  veinlets,  where  they  anastomose  in  the 
area  between  them.  [Vein,  II.  2.] 

vein'-ous,  a.  [Eng.  vein,  s. ;  -ous.]  Veined; 
having  the  veins  prominent  or  strongly  marked. 

“She clasped  his  veinous  and  knotted  hands.”  — Dickens; 
Tale  of  Two  Cities,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ix. 

vein’-jf,  o.  [Eng.  vein,  s. :  -y.]  Full  of  veins; 
veined.  ( Thomson :  Summer,  135.) 

♦veize,  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  Pheese.]  (See 
extract.) 

“Some  have  confidently  affirmed,  in  my  hearing,  that 
the  word  to  veize  (that  is,  in  the  West,  to  drive  away  with 
a  witness)  had  its  originall  from  his  [Vesty]  profligating 
of  the  lands  of  his  bishoprick;  but  X  yet  demurre  to  the 
truth  hereof.” — Fuller:  Worthies;  Warwickshire. 

ve'-lar,  a.  [Lat.  velum=a  cloth,  a  sail;  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ar.]  [Velum,  s.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
relating  to  a  veu ;  specifically,  in  philology,  a  term 
applied  to  certain  sounds,  as  those  represented  by 
the  letters  gw,  kw,  qu,  produced  by  the  aid  of  the 
veil,  or  soft  palate, 
ve-lar  -i-dm,  s.  [Lat.] 

Rom.  Antiq.:  The  great  awning  stretched  over 
the  roofless  Roman  theaters  or  amphitheaters,  as  a 
protection  against  rain  or  the  sun’s  rays.  These 
awnings  were  generally  of  wool  or  linen ;  cotton 
was  used  for  the  purpose  a  little  before  the  time  of 
Julius  Ceesar  ( Plin .,  H.  N.,  xix.  1,  6.)  This  vast 
extent  of  canvas  was  supported  by  masts  ( Lucr .,  vi. 
108)  fixed  in  rings  in  the  outer  wall.  In  the  Great 
Theater  at  Pompeii,  these  rings  may  still  be  seen  ; 
they  are  at  regular  intervals,  and  one  above 
another,  so  that  each  mast  was  fixed  in  two  rings. 
There  is  a  similar  contrivance  in  the  Coliseum  at 
Rome  ;  but  there  the  masts  were  on  the  outside 
of  the  walls,  and  rested  on  consoles,  passing 
through  holes  cut  in  the  cornice. 


▼el'-i-ger,  *•  [Veligerotts.]  The  embryo  of  a 
mollusk  in  the  peculiar  larval  st&ge  during  which 
it  possesses  a  swimming  membrane,  two  lateral 
wing-like  ciliated  expansions,  known  as  the  velum. 

v e-li  g'-er-oiis,  adj.  [Latin  velum  and  gero  =  to 
bear.]  Bearing  a  velum  (q.  v.). 

ve-lin§he',  va-lmqh  ,  s.  [Valinch.] 

*vel-i-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  velitatio,  from  velitatus, 
►pa.  par.  of  yelitor= to  skirmish,  from  veles  (genit. 
velitis)  =  a  light-armed  soldier.]  A  dispute  or  con¬ 
test  ;  a  slight  skirmish. 

“  But  all  these  were  but  email  velitations  aud  conflicts 
preparatory  to  the  main  battle.”  —  Hale:  Cont.;  Of  the 
Knowledge  of  Christ  Crucified. 

*ve-liv'-6-la,nt,  a.  [Lat.  velivolans,  from  velum 
=  a  sail,  and  volans,  pr.  par.  of  volo=  to  fly.]  Pass¬ 
ing  under  sail. 

veil,  s.  [Fell,  s.]  The  maw  or  stomach  of  a 
young  calf,  used  for  rennet.  ( Prov .) 

veil,  v.  t.  [  Vell,  s«6s£.]  To  cut  off  the  turf  or 
sward  of,  as  of  land.  (Prov.) 

vel-la,  s.  [Said  to  be  from  Celtic  veler ;  Gaelic 
biolar= a  cress.] 

Botany:  Cress-rocket;  the  typical  genus  of  V el- 
lid®  (q.  v.).  Calyx  erect;  pouch  swollent  two- 
celled,  with  a  dilated  flat-winged  style,  twice  as 
long  as  the  valves ;  seeds  four  in  each  cell.  Vella 
annua,  the  Annual  Cress-rocket,  is  said  to  have 
been  found  on  Salisbury  Plain,  but  not  since  the 
time  of  Ray. 

Vel'-le-da,  s.  [Lat.  Veleda= a  prophetic  virgin 
among  the  Germans,  regarded  as  a  divine  being. 
(Tacitus:  Hist.,  iv.  61;  Germ.,  viii. ;  cf.  Statius: 
Silvas,  I.  iv.  49.)] 

Astron. :  [Asteroid,  126.] 

vel-le’-I-tjf  ,$.  [Fr.  vell6it6,  as  if  from  a  Latin 
velleitatem,  accus.  of  velleitas ,  trom.uene=to  wish.] 
Inclination  in  the  way  of  volition  ;  an  indolent  or 
inactive  wish  or  inclination  toward  a  thing, ,  but 
unaccompanied  by  any  energetic  effort  to  obtain  it. 

vel'-ll-cate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  vellicatus,  pa.  par. 
oivellico;  freq.  from  vellon to  pull.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  twitch,  to  pluck  ;  to  cause  to  twitch 
convulsively  ;  applied  to  the  muscles  and  fibers  of 
animals. 

“  Bodies  which  are  rough  and  angular,  rouse  and  velli- 
cate  the  organs  of  feeling.”— Burke:  Sublime  and  Beauti¬ 
ful,  §  20. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  twitch;  to  move  spasmodically, 
vel-li-ca’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  vellicatio,  from  velli¬ 
catus,  pa.  par.  of  vellico.]  [Vellicate.] 

1.  The  act  of  twitching  or  of  causing  to  twitch. 

2.  A  twitching;  a  convulsive  or  spasmodic  move¬ 
ment  of  muscular  fiber. 

“And  therefore  we  see  that  almost  all  purgers  have  a 
kind  of  twitching  and  vellication ,  besides  the  griping 
which  cometh  of  wind.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  37. 

vel'-ll-ca-tive,  a.  [English  vellicat(e);  -iv*.] 
Having  the  property  or  power  of  vellicating,  twitch¬ 
ing,  or  plucking. 
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vel-li-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  vell(a) ;  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Orthoploceae,  having  the  pouch 
with  the  valves  convex  and  the  dissepiments  6road. 

vellon  (as  vel  -yon),  subst.  [Sp.,  same  word  as 
billon.]  A  kind  of  Spanish  money  of  account.  Also 
used  like  the  English  sterling.  The  reale  de  vellon 
is  equal  to  about  5  cents, 
vel -loped,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Her. :  Having  gills  of  such  or  such  a  tincture. 
Applied  to  a  cock  wThose  gills  are  borne  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  tincture  from  the  body, 
vel-lo  '-zi-a,  s.  [Etym.  unknown.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Vellozieee.  Stem 
dichotomously  branched ;  leaves  linear  or  linear- 
lanceolate,  generally  arranged  spirally ;  flowers 
large,  solitary,  white,  blue,  or  violet ;  perianth  con¬ 
nate;  stamens  six  or  indefinite;  ovary  inferior, 
three-celled :  capsules  sub-globose,  with  many  seeds. 
Characteristic  of  the  mountain-regions  of  Brazil. 

vel-16-zi-e  -se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  vellozi(a) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.) 

Bot. :  A  tribe  doubtfully  placed  by  Lindley  under 
Hsemodorace®. 

vel  lum,  *vel-am,*vel-lam,  *vel-im,*vel-ym, 

*vel-yme,  s.  [Fr.  vilin,  from  Low  Lat.  vitulinium, 
or  pellis  vifwima=prepared  calf-skin,  vellum,  from 
Lat.  vitulinus=  belonging  to  a  calf  ;  vitulus=a  calf. 
For  the  change  of  n  to  m,  cf.  venom.]  [Veal.]  A 
fine  parchment  made  of  calf-skin.  The  skins  are 
limed,  shaved,  washed,  stretched,  scraped,  and 
rubbed  down  with  pumice-stone.  The  term  is  also 
appled  to  a  superior  kind  of  writing-paper,  and  to 
a  kind  of  cotton  cloth  prepared  to  imitate,  more  or 
loss,  vellum  in  appearance. 

“The  tree,  so  pruned,  dressed,  and  cultivated,  was, 
within  a  few  days,  transplanted  into  a  large  sheet  of 
vellum,  and  placed  in  the  great  hall.” — Addison:  Specta¬ 
tor,  No.  612. 

vel'-liim-y,  a.  [Eng.  vellum;  -y.]  Resembling 
vellum. 

♦vel-liire,  s.  [Velure.] 
vel  -lus,  s.  [Lat.=a  fleece.] 

Bot. :  The  stipe  of  certain  fungals. 

*vel  -lute,  s.  &  a.  [Ital.  velluto .]  Velvet  (q.  v.)« 

“  Charges  of  coaches,  vellute  gowns.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Magnetic  Lady. 
ve-lo  -C§  (c  as  $h),  a.  [Ital.  quick.] 

Music :  A  direction  prefixed  to  a  passage  or  move¬ 
ment  to  indicate  that  it  is  to  be  performed  with 
great  quickness  or  swiftness. 

*ve-l09  -i-mjn,  s.  [Lat.  velox  (genit.  velocis )  = 
swift,  and  manus= the  hand.]  A  carriage  of  the 
nature  of  a  velocipede,  but  driven  by  hand. 

vel-6-§im’-e-ter,  s.  [Lat.  velox  (genit.  velocis ) 
=swift,  and  Eng.  meter.]  An  apparatus  for  meas¬ 
uring  and  ascertaining  the  speed  of  machines,  &c. 
There  are  numerous  varieties. 

“The  new  velocimeter  invented  by  Colonel  Sebert  for 
registering  recoils,  pressure  on  buffers,  and  velocity  of 
projectile  through  the  gun.” — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

ve-lo§  -l-pede,  s.  [Lat.  velox  (genit.  velocis )  = 
swift,  and  pes  (genit.  pedis)  =  a  foot.]  A  word  ap¬ 
plied  to  any  kind  of  carriage  driven  by  the  feet,  and 
formerly  to  bicycles  and  tricycles.  The  name  was 
first  used  in  France,  toward  the  end  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  when  riding  on  the  dandy-horse  became  popu¬ 
lar.  The  two  wheels  of  the  dandy-horse  were  of 
equal  size,  connected  by  a  bar,  on  which  a  saddle 
was  placed,  and  astride  of  which  the  rider  sat.  The 
impetus  was  given  by  the  rider’s  feet  touching  the 

ground,  alternately  pushing  and  being  raised. 

elf-propulsion  was  next  attempted  by  pulling  lev¬ 
ers  with  the  hands  or  treading  with  the  feet.  In 
this  kind  of  velocipede  there  were  three  wheels  ;  but 
it  never  became  very  popular,  on  account  of  the 
labor.  In  the  year  1868  the  bicycle  was  introduced 
into  this  country.  This  velocipede  consisted  of  two 
wheels— as  the  name  implies — of  equal  size.  The 
rider  sat  on  a  saddle  connected  with  the  backbone, 
and  propelled  himself  by  pressing  his  feet  on  pedals 
at  the  ends  of  cranks  which  turned  the  wheel.  It 
was  a  great  improvement  on  the  dandy-horse;  but, 
owing  to  the  heavy  weight  of  the  machine,  faulty 
bearings,  and  the  vibration — which  was  so  great 
that  this  form  of  the  velocipede  acquired  the  name 
of  “  bone-shaker  ’’—the  bicycle  never  became  really 
popular  until  the  introduction  of  the  indiarubber 
tire.  The  attention  of  manufacturers  was  now  at¬ 
tracted  toward  further  improvement.  Mr.  Starley, 
of  Coventry,  England,  invented  a  light  wheel,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  steel  rim,  grooved  for  the  reception  of 
the  tire,  with  stretched  spokes  of  thin  steel  wire. 
This  “  tension  ”  wheel  was  so  light  and  graceful, 
yet  strong,  that  it  at  once  superseded  the  old  one, 
and  virtually  created  the  modern  velocipede.  The 
size  of  the  hind  wheel  was  reduced  and  the  front 
one  enlarged,  and  the  bicycle  was  finally  perfected 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
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by  the  invention  of  almost  frictionless  “  ball-bear¬ 
ings,”  in  which  the  spindles  roll  between  free  pol¬ 
ished  steel  balls.  The  popularity  and  usefulness  of 
the  bicycle  led  manufacturers  to  improve  the  old 
three-wheeled  velocipede  by  adopting  the  spider- 
wheel  and  ball-bearings,  and  the  rotary  pedal  ac¬ 
tion.  In  these  machines  the  pedals  actuated  a 
toothed  wheel,  which  communicated  the  motion  by 
a  chain  to  another  toothed  wheel  on  the  axle  of  the 
driving-wheels.  By  varying  the  proportion  of  these 
chain-wheels,  a  small  wheel  is  made  equal  in  veloc¬ 
ity  to  a  larger  one,  and  this  is  termed  the  “gear¬ 
ing  ”  of  the  machine.  [Tricycle.]  Next  came  the 
sociable  (q.v.) ;  but,  on  account  of  its  weight  and 
cumbersomeness  on  the  road  and  in  stabling,  it  was 
soon  displaced  by  the  tandem  (q.  v.) .  The  veloci¬ 
pede  known  as  a  Safety  Bicycle  has  two  small  wheels 
of  the  same  size  (or  nearly  so),  the  rider  sitting  well 
back  from  the  front  wheel,  and  thus  possessing 
greater  security  from  falling  forward,  and  the  req¬ 
uisite  velocity  is  attained  from  the  small  wheels  by 
the  principle  of  “gearing-up,”  adopted  from  the 
tricycle,  the  various  classes  of  machines  thus  ap¬ 
propriating  improvements  from  each  other.  One  of 
the  latest  forms  of  velocipede  invented  is  a  tandem 
bicycle. 

tve-lo$'-I-ped-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  velociped{e) ;  -tsf.] 
One  who  uses  or  rides  on  a  velocipede. 

“Four  velocipedists  of  the  Tours  V61oce-Club.” — St. 
James’s  Gazette,  May  15, 1888. 

Ve-lOf'-i-tjf,  s.  [Fr.  velocity,  from  Lat.  veloci- 
tatem,  accus.  of  velocitas,  from  velox  (genit.  velocis) 
=swift,  from  the  same  root  as  vol  =  to  fly ;  Sp. 
velocidad ;  Port,  velocidade ;  Ital.  velocity.'] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Quickness  or  speed  in  motion  or 
movement;  swiftness,  rapidity,  celerity,  speed. 
(Seldom  applied  to  the  movements  of  animals.) 

2.  Physics:  Rate  of  motion,  whether  fast  or  slow; 
the  rate  at  which  a  body  changes  its  position  in 
space  ;  the  rate  of  change  of  position  of  a  point  per 
unit  of  time.  Velocity  is  said  to  be  accelerated 
■when  the  body  moving  passes  through  a  greater 
space  in  equal  successive  times,  as  in  the  case  of 
bodies  falling  under  the  action  of  gravity ;  and  to 
be  retarded  when  a  less  space  is  passed  through  in 
each  successive  portion  of  time.  (See  extract.) 

l  “  When  a  material  point  moves,  it  describes  a  contin¬ 
uous  line  which  may  be  either  straight  or  curved,  and  is 
called  its  path  and  sometimes  its  trajectory.  Motion 
which  takes  place  along  a  straight  line  is  called  recti¬ 
linear  motion;  that  which  takes  place  along  a  curved 
line  is  called  curvilinear  motion.  The  rate  of  the  motion 
of  a  point  is  called  its  velocity.  Velocity  may  be  either 
uniform  or  variable;  it  is  uniform  when  the  point 
describes  equal  spaces  or  portions  of  its  path  in  all  equal 
times;  it  is  variable  when  the  point  describes  unequal 
portions  of  its  path  in  any  equal  times.  Uniform  velocity 
is  measured  by  the  number  of  units  of  space  described  in 
a  given  unit  of  time.  The  units  commonly  employed  in 
this  country  are  feet  and  seconds.  Variable  velocity  is 
measured  at  any  instant  by  the  number  of  units  of  space 
a  body  would  describe  if  it  continued  to  move  uniformly 
from  that  instant  for  a  unit  of  time.  Thus,  suppose  a 
body  to  run  down  an  inclined  plane,  it  is  a  matter  of 
ordinary  observation  that  it  moves  more  and  more 
quickly  during  its  descent;  suppose  that  at  any  point  it 
has  a  velocity  15,  this  means  that  at  that  point  it  is  moving 
at  the  rate  of  15  feet  per  second,  or,  in  other  words,  if 
from  that  point  all  increase  of  velocity  ceased,  it  would 
describe  15  feet  in  the  next  second.” — Ganot:  Physics  (ed. 
Atkinson),  §  25. 

IT  (1)  Angular  velocity :  [Angular.] 

(2)  Initial  velocity :  The  rate  of  movement  of  a 
body  at  starting;  used  especially  of  the  velocity 
of  a  projectile,  as  it  issues  from  a  firearm. 

(3)  Unit  of  velocity :  That  velocity  with  which 
the  unit  length  would  be  described  in  the  unit  time. 
{Everett :  C.  G.  S.  System  of  Units ,  ch.  i.,  pt.  ii.) 

(4)  Virtual  velocity :  [Virtual.] 
ve-15  -ni-&,  s.  [Valonia.] 

ve-lour’,  s.  [Fr.  vellour.]  A  hatter’s  lustring 
and  smoothing  pad  of  silk  or  plush. 

ve-lour§  ,  s.  [Fr.=velvet  (q.v.).]  A  fabric  for 
upholstering,  carpentry,  &c.  It  is  a  velvet  or 
plush,  partly  of  linen  and  partly  of  double  cotton 
warps  with  mohair  yarn  weft. 

ve~lou -te,  s.  [Fr.=as  adj.,  velvety;  as  subst., 
any  substance  like  velvet.]  Velout6  sauce  (q.  v.). 
veloute-sauce,  s. 

Cook.:  A  superior  white  sauce  made  by  boiling 
down  veal,  poultry  and  ham.  When  veloute  is  re¬ 
duced  to  a  glaze  and  cream  added,  it  is  known  as 
Sauce  Supreme. 

velt’-fare,  s.  [See  def.]  A  fieldfare.  {Prov.) 
ve'-lum,  s.  [Lat.— a  covering,  awning,  curtain, 
veil,  or  cloth.] 

1,  Anat. :  A  veil,  a  partition ;  specif,  velum  palati, 
the  soft  palate,  a  compound  membranous  septum, 
which  prevents  the  food  from  ascending  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  pharynx.  The  term  velum  is  also 
used  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  medullary  valves 
of  the  cerebrum. 
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2.  Bot. :  The  horizontal  membrane  which  connects 
the  margin  of  the  pileus  with  the  stipes  of  a  fungus. 
Such  a  veil  when  adnate  with  the  surface  of  the 
pileus,  is  called  velum  universale  (a  universal  veil) , 
and  when  extending  only  from  the  margins  of  the 
pileus  to  the  stipes,  velum  partiale  (a  partial  veil). 

3.  ZoOlogy: 

(1)  A  single  or  double  ciliated  lobe  occurring  in 
the  young  of  some  bivalve  mollusks  when  they 
leave  the  parent.  {Nicholson.) 

(2)  An  extension  of  the  cephalic  integument  in 
the  young  of  the  Gasteropoda.  It  commences  as  a 
circlet  of  cilia  round  the  head.  {Nicholson.) 

(3)  The  membrane  which  surrounds  and  partially 
closes  the  mouth  of  the  disc  of  Medusae  or  of  Medu- 
siform  gonophores.  {Nicholson.) 

ve-lu  -men,  s.  [Lat.=a  fleece.] 

Bot. :  The  velvety  coating  produced  in  some  leaves 
by  short,  very  dense  and  soft,  but  rather  rigid  hairs, 
as  in  many  Lasiandras. 

*vel'-ure,  *vel’-liire,  s.  [Fr.  velours.']  Velvet 
(q.v.). 

“His  horse  with  one  girt,  six  times  pieced,  and  a 
woman’s  crupper  of  velure,  pieced  with  packthread.”— 
Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

vel-utl-na,  8.  [Mod.  Latin  ve(wf«ms= velvety, 
from  Lat.  vellus= a  fleece.] 

ZoOl.  &  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Naticidae,  with  four 
recent  species  from  Britain,  Norway,  and  North 
America.  Shell  thin,  with  a  velvety  epidermis; 
spire  small,  suture  deep,  aperture  very  large  and 
rounded,  no  operculum.  Margin  of  mantle  devel¬ 
oped  all  round  and  turned  up  over  the  shell ;  gills 
two,  head  broad,  tentacles  blunt,  far  apart,  with 
eyes  at  their  outer  bases.  The  animal  is  carniv¬ 
orous.  Three  fossil  species  from  the  Pliocene  of 
Britain. 

ve-lu'-tin-ous,  a.  [Ital.  velluto= velvet.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Resembling  velvet;  velvety,  soft. 

2.  Botany :  Velvety,  having  the  surface  hairy,  and 
with  the  look  and  feel  of  velvet,  as  in  Cotyledon 
coccineus. 

vel'-ver-et,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  velvet  (q.  v.).] 
An  inferior  kind  of  velvet. 

“No  doubt  his  lordship  recognizes 
The  coat  he  had  on  at  assizes ; 

A  v elveret,  genteel  and  neat, 

With  tabby  lined,  and  frogs  complete.” 

Anstey:  Pleader’ s  Guide,  lect.  7. 

vel-vet,  *  vel-et,  *  vel-let,  *  vel-ouet,  *  vel- 
ouette.  *  vel-wet,  *  vel-lure,  s.  &  a.  [0.  Italian 

veluto  (Ital.  velluto),  from  a  supposed  Low  Latin 
villutus= shaggy  (Lat.  villosus),  from  Lat.  villus = 
shaggy  hair,  a  tuft  of  hair.  The  form  vellure  is 
directly  from  French  ve lours = velvet,  from  Lat.  vil¬ 
losus .] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Fabric:  A  silk  fabric  in  which  the  warp  is 
passed  over  wires  so  as  to  make  a  row  of  loops 
which  project  from  the  backing,  and  are  thus  left 
by  withdrawing  the  wire  for  an  uncut  or  pile  vel¬ 
vet  ;  but  are  cut  by  a  knife  to  make  a  cut  velvet. 
[Velveteen.] 

“Another  piece  of  cloth  of  golde  raised  with  crimosin 
veluet  in  graine,  a  piece  of  purple  veluet.” — Hackluyt: 
Voyages,  i.  287. 

IT  The  manufacture  is  not  known  to  have  taken 
place  earlier  than  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is 
mentioned  byJoinville  in  1272.  For  a  time  it  was 
confined  to  Italy,  then  it  extended  to  France,  and 
finally  was  brought  to  England  by  the  refugees 
who  came  over,  in  1685,  on  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  N  antes. 

2.  A  delicate  hairy  integument  covering  the 
antlers  of  a  deer  in  the  first  stages  of  growth.  It  is 
provided  with  blood-vessels,  which  supply  nutri¬ 
ment  to  the  horn,  but  gradually  begins  to  shrivel 
and  peel  off,  its  complete  disappearance  being 
hastened  by  the  deer  rubbing  its  antlers  against 
trees,  &c. 

“  They  cannot  have  much  of  a  time  with  the  red  deer 
(Bara  singh),  whose  horns  are  likely  to  be  in  velvet  till 
the  last  weeks  of  that  month.” — Field,  Feb.  13,  1886. 

II.  Fig. :  That  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  a  trans¬ 
action  which  represents  clear  gain,  and  that  usually 
acquired  without  effort.  {Slang.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Made  or  consisting  of  velvet. 

“Will  any  man  thinke  that  a  veluet  cote  is  of  more  price 
than  a  linnen  coife  ?” — Hooker:  Eccles.  Pol.,  bk.  v.(  §  6. 

2.  With  a  surface  like  velvet ;  velvety. 

“The  cowslip’s  velvet  head.” — Milton:  Comus,  898. 

IT  To  stand  on  velvet:  To  have  made  one’s  bets  so 
that  one  cannot  lose,  and  must  in  all  probability 
win.  {Racing  slang.) 

velvet-bur,  s. 

Bot.:  Priva  echinata ;  a  plant  of  the  order  Ver- 
benace®. 


velvet  copper-ore,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Lettsomite  (q.  v.). 
velvet-cork,  subst.  The  best  kind  of  cork :  bark 
reddish,  supple,  and  not  woody  or  porous.  {Sim- 
monds.) 

velvet-dock,  s. 

Bot.:  Verbascum  thapsus.  Named  from  its  soft 
leaves.  {Prior.) 

velvet-duck,  s.  [Velvet-scoter.] 
velvet  fiddler-crab,  subst.  [Velvet  Swimming- 
crab.] 

velvet-flower,  s. 

Botany:  , 

1.  Amaranthus  caudatus  (Love-lies-a-bleedxng.) 
N  amed  from  its  velvety  crimson  tassels.  {Prior.) 

2.  Tagetes  patula.  {Turner  in  Britten  &  Holland.) 
[Tagetes.] 

♦velvet-guard,  s. 

1.  A  guard  or  ornamental  trimming  of  dress  worn 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

“Those  velvet-guards  and  black-lac’d  sleeves.” 

Decker:  Histriomastix. 

2.  A  person  wearing  such  trimmings  or  orna¬ 
ments. 

“  Velvet-guards  and  Sunday  citizens.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ill.  L 

velvet-leaf,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Cissampelos pareira.  [PAREIRA.]  . 

2.  Sida  abutilon,  a  broaddeaved  species  found  in 
India. 

3.  Lavatera  arborea.  [Lavatera.] 

velvet-loom,  s. 

Fabric :  A  pile-fabric  loom, 
velvet-moss,  s. 

Bot. :  Gyrophora  murina,  a  lichen  used  in  dyeing. 

velvet-painting,  s.  The  art  of  coloring  on  velvet 
with  transpareht  liquid  and  other  readily  diluted 
colors. 

velvet-paper,  s.  Flock-paper  (q.  v.). 
*velvet-pee,  subst.  [Cf.  pea-jacket.']  A  velvet 
jacket. 

“Your  lashed  shoulders  [covered]  with  a  velpet-pee.” — 
Beaum.  &Flet.:  Love’s  Cure,  ii.  1. 

velvet-pile  carpet,  s.  [Wilton-carpet.] 
velvet-runner,  s. 

Ornith. :  One  of  the  many  popular  names  of  Ral- 
lus  aquaticus,  the  Water-rail  (q.v.).  Called  also 
Bidcock,  Bilcock,  Brook-ousel,  Brook-runner,  and 
Runner. 

velvet-scoter, s. 

Ornith.:  Oidemia  fusca.  General  plumage  velvet 
black,  ends  of  secondary  quills  white,  forming  a 
conspicuous  bar  across  the  wings;  eyelids  and  a 
small  patch  behind  each  eye  white;  beak  pale 
orange,  legs  and  toes  crimson-red. 
velvet-seed,  s. 

Bot. :  Guettarda  elliptica. 
velvet-sponge,  s. 

ZoOl.:  Hippospongia  meandriformis. 
velvet  swimming-crab,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Portunus  puber ;  a  small  crab  with  a  hairy 
carapace,  armed  in  front  with  ten  or  more  spines. 
Claws  and  four  pairs  of  simple  legs  clothed  with  a 
dense  pile  of  fur.  General  color  brown,  longitu¬ 
dinal  ridges  in  the  joints  of  the  limbs  blue.  Called 
also  the  Velvet  Fiddler-crab, 
velvet-tree,  s. 

Puddling:  The  point  where  the  draught  from 
the  neck  of  the  furnace  is  turned  upward  into  the 
stack. 

*vel-vet,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Velvet,  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  paint  velvet. 

“Verditure  ...  is  the  palest  green  that  is,  but 
good  to  velvet  upon  black  in  any  drapery.” — Peacham:  On 
Drawing.  , 

B.  Trans.:  To  cover  with  velvet ;  to  cause  to  re¬ 
semble  velvet. 

vel-vet-ed,  a.  [Eng.  velvet;  -ed.]  Partaking 
of  the  nature  of  velvet ;  painted  so  as  to  resemble 
velvet;  velvety. 

vel-ve-teen',  3.  [A  dimin.  from  velvet  (q.v.).] 

1.  Lit. :  A  cotton  fabric  having  the  appearance  of 
velvet,  from  which  it  differs  only  in  respect  of  the 
material.  When  it  has  a  twilled  back  it  is  called 
Genoa. 

“A  passion  for  nature — a  deep,  imaginative  passion  for 
her  wild  scenes  and  solitary  beauty — very  often  lies  hid¬ 
den  under  the  rough  coat  of  the  fisherman,  the  velveteen 
shooting-jacket,  and  even  under  the  scarlet  coat.” — 
Emilia  Wyndham,  ch.  xii. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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venefical 


velveting 


2.  Fig.  (pi.) :  A  gamekeeper,  from  liis  dress. 

( Colloq .  Eng.  or  slang.) 

“Were  the  English  ‘velveteens’  less  conservative  and 
orthodox  in  his  views  of  what  the  limits  of  his  duties  are, 
he  might  take  a  hint  from  the  ‘foreigner’  in  trapping 
blue  rocks.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

vel'-vet-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  velvet;  -ing.)  The  fine 
nap  or  shag  of  velvet. 

vel'-vet-jf,  a.  [Eng.  velvet;  -y.]  Madeof  velvet ; 
resembling  velvet ;  velutinous  (q.  v.). 

“The  beautiful,  velvety  turf  of  the  gardens.” — Hughes: 
Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  ch.  xxv. 

vel'-vrll,  s.  A  substitute  for  rubber,  composed 
of  a  mixture  of  nitrated  linseed  oil,  or  castor  oil, 
with  nitrate-cellulose.  Its  elasticity  is  25  per  cent, 
and  its  durability  is  greater  than  that  of  rubber. 
It  can  be  molded  under  heat  and  pressure,  or  it 
can  be  worked  by  dissolving  in  a  suitable  solvent, 
then  evaporating  the  solvent.  It  is  non-explosive, 
not  more  inflammable  than  other  organic  products. 

ve'-n$i  (pi.  ve'-nse),  s.  [Lat.] 

Anat.  &  Bot. :  A  vein  (q.  v.) . 


said  to  be  simple.  The  three  leading  types  of  vena¬ 
tion  are  the  Reticulated,  Netted,  or  Angular,  found 
in  the  exogens  and  a  few  aberrant  endogens;  the 
Parallel,  or  Curved,  found  in  all  the  higher  endo¬ 
gens  ;  and  the  Furcate,  or  Forked,  characteristic  of 
Ferns.  Lindleymade  ten  divisions:  Veinless,  Equal- 
veined,  Straight  - veined,  Curve  -  veined,  Netted, 
Ribbed,  False’y-ribbed,  Radiating,  Feather-veined 
and  Hidden-veined.  Professors  McCosh  and  Dicki# 
considered  that  they  had  traced  a  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  ramifications  of  plants  and  their  vena¬ 
tion. 

*ve-nji-tbr'-I-£l,  a.  [Latin  venator =n  hunter.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  hunting  ;  venatic. 

vend,  v.  t  [French  vendre ,  from  Lat.  vendo,  con¬ 
tracted  from  venundo  (for  venum  do)  =  to  oiler  for 
sale,  from  venum— sale,  and  do=  to  give.]  To  sell; 
to  offer  to  sell  j  to  transfer  to  another  person  for  a 
pecuniary  equivalent. 

“  The  only  commodity  it  vends,  are  the  cacao  nuts  of 
which  the  chocolate  is  made.” — Dampier:  Voyages  (an. 
(1682). 

vend,  s.  [Vend,  v.]  Sale. 


A.  As  adj. :  Capable  of  being  vended  or  sold ;  to 
be  disposed  of  for  money;  salable,  marketable; 
for  sale. 

“Pepper  is  the  chief,  vendible  commodity  in  this  coun¬ 
try.” — Dampier:  Voyages  (an.  1690). 

B.  Assubst.:  Something  to  be  sold  or  offered;  a 
salable  commodity. 

“The  prices  of  all  vendibles  for  the  body  of  man  and 
horse.” — Life  of  A.  Wood,  p.  300. 

vend-i-ble-ness,  subst.  [En g.  vendible;  -ness. j 
Vendibility  (q.  v.). 

*vend-i-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  vendible) ;  -ly.]  In  a 
vendible  or  salable  manner. 

*ven-dl-cate,  v.  t.  [Fr.  vendiquer. ]  To  claim. 
[Vindicate.] 

“His  body  so  perteyneth  unto  hym,  that  none  other, 
without  his  consent,  may  vendicate  therein  any  proper- 
tie.” — Sir  T.  Elyot:  The  Governor,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

*ven'-dl-tate,  *ven-di-tat,  v.  t.  [Lat.  vendita- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  vendito,  freq.  of  vendo= to  vend 
(q.  v.).]  To  set  out,  as  for  sale;  hence,  to  set  out 
ostentatiously ;  to  make  a  show  of. 


vena-cava,  s. 

Anat. :  One  of  two  veins,  the  Inferior  and  the  Su¬ 
perior  venee  cavee.  The  inferior,  lower,  or  ascend¬ 
ing  vena  cava  returns  the  blood  from  the  lower 
limbs  and  from  the  viscera  of  the  pelvis  and  the 
abdomen.  A  large  valve,  that  of  Eustachius,  is 
situated  at  the  orifice  by  which  it  enters  the  right 
auricle  of  the  heart.  The  Superior  vena  cava  con¬ 
veys  to  the  heart  the  blood  which  is  returned  from 
the  head,  the  neck,  the  upper  limbs,  and  the  thorax. 
It  has  no  valves. 

vena-contracta,  s.  [Contracted-vein.] 
vena-portse,  s.  [Portal-vein.] 
ven-a'-dfc,  s.  [Native  name.]  [Pudtj.] 
ve  -I19.I  (1),  a.  [Lat.  vena— a  vein.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  a  vein  or  veins ;  contained  in  the  veins ; 
venous ;  as,  venal  blood. 

ve  -nal  (2),  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  venaHs=salable, 
for  sale,  from  venus,  venum=sale.]  Ready  to  be 
sold  for  money  or  other  consideration,  and  entirely 
from  sordid  motives ;  ready  to  be  bought  over  for 
lucre;  mercenary,  hireling,  sordid. 

“  The  venal  cry  and  prepared  vote  of  a  passive  senate.” 
— Burke:  State  of  the  Nation . 

ve-nal'-I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  venaliU,  from  Lat.  venali- 
tatem,  accusative  of  venalitas,  from  i>eraai7s=venal 
(q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  venal  or 
basely  influenced  by  money;  the  prostitution  of 
talents,  offices,  or  services  for  money  or  reward ; 
mercenariness. 

“Not  unacquainted  with  the  venality  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.” — Anson:  Voyages,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vii. 

fve-nan-te§,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  nomin.  pi.  of  venans 
(genit.  venantis) ,  pr.  par.  of  venor= to  hunt.] 

Zobl.:  In  Walcknaer’s  classification,  a  group  of 
Spiders  which  he  defines  as  incessantly  running  or 
leaping  about  in  the  vicinity  of  their  abode  to  catch 
their  prey.  The  group  was  approximately  equal  to 
the  more  modern  families  Mygalid®,  Salticid®,  and 
Lycosid®. 

ve'-ng.r-y,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  venor=  to  hunt.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  hunting1 
venatic. 

“There  be  three  for  venary  or  venatical  pleasure  in 
England,  viz.,  a  forest,  a  chace,  and  a  park.” — Howell • 
Letters,  bk.  iv.,  let.  15. 

B.  Assubst.:  The  art  of  hunting ;  the  chase. 

“  The  right  of  pur  suing  and  taking  all  beasts  of  chase  or 
venary .” —Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  27. 

ven-as -quite  (qu  as  k),  s.  [After  V6nasque, 
Pyrenees,  where  found  ;  suff .  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Ottrelite  (q.  v.),  occurring  in 
masses  with  a  lamellar  and  radiating  structure. 
Hardness,  5'5;  specific  gravity,  3'26 ;  color  and 
streak,  gray  to  grayish-black ;  composition,  essen¬ 
tially  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina  and  protoxid# 
of  iron. 

ve-nat-I-cg.,  s.  [Vinatico.] 

♦ve-nat’-ic-Jil,  a.  [Venatic.] 
ve-nat -Ic-gd-lJL  adv.  [Eng.  venatical;  -ly.]  In 
a  venatic  manner  ;  as  pertaining  to  hunting  or  the 
chase. 

“  I  do  not  know  whether  that  vernal  saint,  Valentine, 
was  venatically  minded.”  Field,  Feb.  26,  1887. 

*ve-na’-tion,  (l),s.  [Lat.  venatio,  from  venatus, 
pa.  par.  of  venor— to  hunt.] 

1.  The  actor  practice  of  hunting;  the  chase. 

“The  manner  of  their  [the  bever]  venations  in  Amer- 

ica.”— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  The  state  of  being  hunted, 
ve-na'-tion  (2),  s.  [Lat.  vena= a  vein.] 

Bot.  ■  The  arrangement  of  the  veins  in  the  leaves 
of  plants.  If  a  leaf  has  only  a  single  midrib  with¬ 
out  branches,  as  in  many  Conifer®,  the  venation  is 


“She  .  .  has  a  great  vend  for  them.” — Richardson: 

Clarissa,  iv.  165. 
vend,  s.  [Wend.] 

ven'-da§e,  s.  [O.  Fr.  vendese ;  Fr.  vandoise=the 
dace.] 

Ichthy.:  Coregonus  vendasius,  from  the  lakes  of 
Dumfriesshire.  Upper  surface  brown,  sides  tinged 
with  yellow.  Females  about  eight  inches  long, 
males  somewhat  less.  They  resemble  the  smeP  in 
flavor. 

Ven-de  -9.n,  a.  &  s.  [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  La  Vendee,  in 
France. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  La  Ven- 
d6e. 

ven-dee',  s.  [Eng.  vend,  v. ;  -ee.]  The  person 
to  whom  anything  is  sold ;  correlative  of  vendor. 

“If  a  vicar  sows  his  glebe,  or  if  he  sells  his  corn,  and 
the  vendee  cuts  it,  he  must  pay  the  tithes  to  the  parson.” 
—Ayliffe. 

vendemiaire  (as  van-de-mi-ar  ),  s.  [Fr.,  from 
Latin  vindemia— the  vintage.]  The  first  month  in 
the  French  Republican  calendar,  beginning  Sep¬ 
tember  22  or  23,  and  ending  October  21  or  22;  so 
called  from  its  being  the  vintage  season. 

vend  -er,  s.  [Eng.  vend,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  vends 
or  sells  goods ;  a  seller,  a  vendor. 

“The  venders  of  card-matches.” — Addison:  Spectator, 
No.  251. 

ven-det-t^.,  subst.  [Ital.,  from  Latin  vindicta= 
revenge.]  [Vindictive.] 

Anthrop. :  A  particular  case  of  the  wider  custom 
of  blood-feud,  by  which  every  member  of  a  stock,  or 
body  of  men  between  whom  blood-relationship  sub¬ 
sists,  is  bound  to  aid  in  taking  vengeance  (on  the 
offender  if  possible,  or  on  the  stock  to  which  he 
belongs)  for  a  personal  injury  done  to  any  of  his 
kinsmen.  The  vendetta  which  exists  in  Corsica, 
and  to  a  less  extent  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Cala¬ 
bria,  is  the  practice  of  taking  vengeance  on  the 
murderer  of  a  relative ;  and  this  duty  is  imposed 
primarily  on  the  next  of  kin,  but  in  a  less  degree  on 
all  the  relatives  of  the  murdered  individual.  If  the 
murderer  succeeds  in  eluding  his  pursuers,  then 
vengeance  may  be  taken  on  any  of  his  relatives. 
Between  1770  and  1800,  when  the  vendetta  was  at  its 
height,  some  7,000  murders  are  said  to  have 
occurred  in  Corsica  owing  to  this  practice  of  pri¬ 
vate  vengeance.  A  law  prohibiting  the  carrying  of 
arms  did  much  to  put  a  stop  to  the  vendetta,  but 
the  law  is  now  repealed  with  the  result  that  the 
number  of  murders  is  on  the  increase. 

“  It  is  now  apparent  that  the  vendetta  represents  a  sys¬ 
tem  which  prevailed  everywhere  before  the  consolidation 
of  society  into  the  state,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
police  capable  of  protecting  life  and  property.  The 
system  was  a  rude  substitute  for  government  and  the 
administration  of  justice.  The  family,  or  the  body  of 
kindred,  formed,  in  fact,  a  commonwealth  of  itself;  its 
members  held  firmly  together;  and  when  one  was  injured 
all  the  little  state  was  injured.”— Chambers’  Encyc.  (ed. 
1867),  ix.  746. 

If  Hence  applied  to  a  private  quarrel  that  can 
only  be  settled  by  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties 
concerned'at  the  hands  of  the  other. 

“E - ,  a  short-sighted,  plucky,  powerful  fellow,  fell 

out  with  J.  D - .  For  some  weeks  it  was  known  in  Chi¬ 

cago  that  a  meeting  between  them  meant  shooting. 
Later  ambassadors  between  the  pair  were  understood  to 
have  brought  about  a  sort  of  reconciliation.  The  vendetta 
was  to  drop.” — Referee,  April  8,  1888. 

vend-I-bir-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  vendible:  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  vendible  or  salable. 

“The  vendibility  of  commodities.”— Bp.  Taylor:  Rule  of 
Conscience,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  i. 

vend-I-ble,  vend  -a  ble,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  vendible , 
vendable;  Lat.  vendibilis ,  from  vendo— to  vend 
(q.v.).]  _ 


“  This  they  doe  in  the  subtilitie  of  their  wit,  to  make 
them  seeme  more  wonderfully  by  these  strange  words  of 
art,  as  if  they  would  venditat  them  for  the  very  wonders 
of  natures  worke.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxxvii.,  ch.  xii. 

*ven-dI-ta-tion,  s.  [Lat.  venditatio ,  from  ven¬ 
dito,  freq.  of  vendo=  to  sell,  to  vend  (q.v.).]  A 
boastful  display. 

“By  a  cunning  protestation  against  all  reading,  and 
venditation  of  their  own  naturals.” — Ben  Jonson. 

ven-dl'-tion,  s.  [French,  from  Lat.  venditionem, 
accus.  of  venditio,  from  venditus ,  pa.  par.  of  vendo 
=to  vend  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  selling ;  sale. 

“Byway  of  vendition,  or  sale,  he  gives  them  up.” — 
Langley:  Sermons  (1644),  p.  20. 

*ven  -di-tor,  subst.  [Latin.]  A  seller,  a  vendor. 
(Money  Masters  All  Things ,  p.  89.) 

ven'-dor,  s.  [Eng.  vend,  s. ; -or.]  One  who  sells; 
a  seller. 

“If  the  vendor  says  the  price  of  a  beast  is  four  pounds, 
and  the  vendee  says  he  will  give  four  pounds,  the  bargain 
is  struck.” — Blackstone:  Commentaries,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxx. 

*ven-due',  s.  [O.  Fr.,  prop.  fem.  of  vendu,  pa. 
par.  of  vendre= to  sell,  to  vend  (q.v.).]  A  public 
auction  or  sale. 

“  Having  purchased  a  laced  waistcoat  .  .  .  at  a  ven¬ 

due,  made  a  swaggering  figure. — Smollett:  Roderick  Ran¬ 
dom,  ch.  xxxvi. 

*vendue-master,  s.  An  auctioneer.  ( Wharton.) 
*vendue-room,  s.  A  saleroom, 
ve-neer',  v.t.  [German  furniren  =  to  inlay,  to 
veneer,  from  Fr.  fournir=to  furnish  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Lit.:  To  cover  with  veneer;  to  overlay  or  face 
over,  as  an  infe’rior  wood,  with  wood  of  a  finer  or 
more  valuable  kind,  so  as  to  cause  the  whole  mass 
to  present  the  appearance  of  being  made  of  the 
more  valuable  wood. 

2.  Fig. :  To  give  a  more  agreeable,  attractive,  or 
pleasant  appearance  to,  as  to  something  worthless 
unattractive,  or  bad  ;  to  gild  over ;  to  gloss. 

“  Veneer’d  with  sanctimonious  theory.” 

Tennyson :  Princess,  Prol.  117. 
ve-neer  ,  s.  [Veneer,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  thin  slip  of  wood  or  ivory  glued  or 
cemented  to  a  piece  of  other  material,  and  forming 
an  ornamental  covering  therefor.  Mahogany,  rose¬ 
wood,  walnut,  and  similar  beautiful  woods  are  prin¬ 
cipally  used. 

2.  Fig. :  Superficial  show  or  gloss. 

“The  West-end  economist  sees  only  the  veneer,  the 
hurry,  the  flurry.” — Family  Herald,  May  26,  1888,  p.  62. 

II.  Entom.  (pi.):  The  Grass-moths  (q.v.). 
veneer-saw,  s. 

Wood-work.:  A  circular  saw,  made  thick  at  the 
middle,  and  tapering  to  a  very  thin  edge  at  the 
periphery ;  used  for  cutting  veneers  from  a  solid 
block. 

ve-neer  -in g,  s.  [Eng.  veneer;  -ing.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act,  process,  or  art  of  covering  with 
veneer ;  the  act  of  laying  on  veneer ;  the  act  or  oper¬ 
ation  of  one  who  veneers. 

2.  The  same  as  Veneer,  s.,  1. 1.  (q.  v.). 

II.  Fig. :  The  same  as  Veneer,  s.,  I.  2. 
*ve-nef-Ic-al,  *ven-e-f  ic'-ial  (c  as  sh),  adj. 

[Latin  t'ewe/tctt.s= poisonous,  sorcerous,  from  ven- 
emim=poison,  and/acio=to  make,  to  do.] 

1.  Acting  by  poison ;  used  for  poisoning  or  sor¬ 
cery;  sorcerous. 

“  These  witches  came  forth — all  with  spindles,  timbrels, 
rattles,  or  other  venefical  instruments  making  a  con¬ 
fused  noise.”  —  Ben  Jonson:  The  Masque  of  Queens. 
(Introd.) 

2.  Addicted  to  sorcery  or  poisoning. 


bfiil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus, 
-cia’n,  -tian  =  shgin.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


gbin  bench;  so,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§,  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  f. 
tion,’  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble.  -die,  &c.  =b?l,  del. 


venefice 
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*ven'-e-fl$e,  s.  [Lat.  veneficium,  from  veneficus 
=poisonous.j  [Venefical.]  The  practice  of  poison¬ 
ing. 

*ven-e-fI’-cious,  a.  [Latin  venificus.\  [Venef¬ 
ical.]  Poisonous,  sorcerous  ;*  acting  by  poison  or 
sorcery. 

“  It  was  an  old  veneflcious  practice  to  hinder  the  deliv¬ 
ery  of  Alcmssna.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  v., 

eh.  xxi. 

*ven-e-fF-cious-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  veneflcious;  -ly.] 
By  poison,  sorcery,  or  witchcraft. 

“  Lest  witches  should  draw  or  prick  their  names  therein 
and  veneficiously  mischief  their  persons,  they  broke  the 
shell.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xxi. 

♦ven'-e-mous,  a.  [Venomous.] 

*ven’-e-nate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  venenatus,  pa.  par.  of 
veneno= to  poison,  from  venenum— poison.  ]  To  poi¬ 
son,  to  infect  with  poison. 

“These  miasms  entering  the  body,  are  not  so  energic 
as  to  venenate  the  entire  mass  of  blood  in  an  instant.” — 
Harvey:  On  Consumption. 

ven'-e-nsite,  adj.  [Venenate,  v.]  Poisoned; 
infected  with  poison ;  poisonous. 

“  By  giving  this  in  fevers  after  calcination,  whereby 
the  venenate  parts  are  carried  off.” — Woodward:  On 
Fossils. 

*ven-e-na'-tion,  s.  [Venenate,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  poisoning;  the  state  of  being 
poisoned. 

2.  Poison;  venom. 

“For  surely  they  are  subtiler  venenations,  such  as 
will  invisibly  destroy.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors ,  bk.  vii.f 
ch.  xix. 

*ve-nene’,  *ven  -e-nose,  adj.  [Lat.  venenosus, 
from  venenum= poison  ;  Fr.  v6n£neux.\  Poisonous, 
venomous. 

“  For  pestilence  is  properly  signified  by  the  spider, 
whereof  some  kinds  are  of  a  very  venenose  nature.” — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

tven-e-no-sg,,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Latin  vene- 
nos us=full  of  poison,  very  poisonous.] 

Zo&l. :  An  approximate  synonym  of  Thanatophidia 
(q-  v.).  ^ 

*ven-e:nos'-I-ty,  subst.  [Eng.  venenos(e) ;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  venenose  or  poisonous. 

ven-er-a-bH'-i-ty ,  s.  [Fr.  vln&rabiliti,  from 
Low  Lat.  venerabilitatem,  accus.  of  venerabilitas, 
from  Latin  venerabilis— v  oner  ah]  o  (q.  v.).l  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  venerable  ;  venerableness. 

“According  to  the  excellence  and  venerability  of  their 
prototypes,” — More:  Antidote  against  Idolatry,  ch.  viii. 

ven  -er-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  venerabilis— 
fit  to  be  reverenced ;  from  veneror=  to  reverence,  to 
venerate  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  venerable;  Ital.  venerabile.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Worthy  of  veneration  or  reverence;  deserving 
of  reverence,  respect,  and  honor  ;  reverend.  (Gen¬ 
erally  applied  to  persons  advanced  in  years.) 

“  Daniel  was  now  a  right  venerable  sage  old  father.” — 
Joye:  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  ch.  v. 

2.  Rendered  sacred  by  religious  or  other  lofty 
associations  ;  to  be  regarded  with  awe  or  reverence ; 
hallowed  by  associations  ;  as,  a  venerable  ruin. 

II.  Ecclesiology  : 

1.  A  title  formerly  given  to  the  dignitaries  of 
cathedrals  of  the  old  foundation,  now  confined  to 
archdeacons. 

2.  The  lowest  grade  of  canonization  in  the  Roman 
church. 

“  There  are  three  recognized  degrees  of  sanctity — that 
of  Venerable,  that  of  Blessed,  and  that  of  Saint.” — Addis 
<Sk  Arnold:  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  71. 

ven-er-g,-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  venerable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  venerable. 

“The  venerableness  and  impotence  of  old  age.” — South: 
Sermons,  vol.  xi. ,  ser.  4. 

ven-er-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  venerab(le) ;  -ly.]  In 
a  venerable  manner;  vo  as  to  excite  or  call  for 
veneration. 

“The  Palatine,  proud  Rome’s  imperial  seat, 

An  awful  pile!  stands  venerably  great.” 

Addison:  Italy;  Rome, 

fven-er-a'-ge-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  venus,  genit. 
verier  (is) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - acece .] 

Zodl.:  An  approximate  synonym  of  Venerid® 

(Q-Vj)- 

*ven'-er-ant,  adj.  [Latin  venerans,  pr.  par.  of 
veneror.]  [Venerate.]  Reverent. 

“When  we  pronounce  the  name  of  Giotto,  our  venerant 
thoughts  are  at  Assisi  and  Padua.” — Buskin:  Modern 
Painters  (ed.  1846),  ii.  9. 

ven'-er-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  veneratus,  pa.  par.  of 
veneror= to  reverence,  to  worship,  akin  to  venus 
(genit.  veneris)  —  love:  Sanscrit  van = to  serve,  to 
honor;  Fr.  vinirer;  Span.  &  Port,  venerar;  Ital. 


venerare. ]  To  regard  or  trea  t  with  reverence  and 
respect ;  to  look  up  to  with  veneration ;  to  reverence ; 
to  revere ;  to  regard  as  hallowed. 

“  The  shrine  is  that  which  thou  dost  venerate.” 

Herbert:  Church  Porch,  xliv. 

ven-er-a’-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  venerationem, 
accus.  of  veneratio,  from  veneratus,  pa.  par.  of 
veneror— to  venerate  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  venerating  ;  the  feeling 
of  one  who  venerates  ;  the  highest  degree  of  respect 
and  reverence;  reverend  regard;  respect  mingled 
with  some  degree  of  awe ;  a  feeling  or  sentiment 
excited  by  the  dignity,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  a 
person,  or  by  the  sacredness  of  his  character,  and, 
with  regard  to  places,  by  some  associations  which 
render  them  hallowed. 

“  Veneration  is  a  higher  degree  of  respect;  in  which 
the  mind  seems  to  be  more  forcibly  struck  with  wisdom, 
connected  with  the  sterner  virtues.” — Cogan:  On  the  Pas¬ 
sions,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii.,  §  3. 

2.  Phrenol. :  An  affective  sentiment  having  for  its 
object  any  person  or  thing  deemed  worthy  of  ven¬ 
eration  by  the  individual.  The  organ  is  situated 
on  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  is  peculiarly  liable  to 
disease,  so  that  high  devotional  excitement  arising 
from  excess  of  veneration  is  one  of  the  commonest 
forms  of  insanity. 

*ven’-er-a-t!ve,  s.  [English  venerat(ion) ;  -ive.] 
Feeling  veneration ;  respectful,  reverent. 

“  I  for  one,  when  a  venerative  youth,  have  felt  a  thrill 
of  joy.” — All  the  Year  Round,  Sept.  27,  1862,  p.  62. 

fven’-er-at-or,  s.  [Lat.  from  veneratus,  pa.  par. 
of  veneror=to  venerate  (q.  v.).]  One  who  vener¬ 
ates  or  reverences. 

“Not  a  scorner  of  your  sex, 

But  venerator."  Jenny  son:  Princess,  iv.  403. 

ve-ner  -e-gl,  *ve-ner-e-all,  *ve-ner'-i-g,ll,  a. 

Latin  venereus,  ve?ierws=pertaining  to  Venus 

genit.  Veneris)  =  the  goddess  of  love,  love.  J 

*1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  venery  or  sexual  love ;  re¬ 
lating  to  sexual  intercourse. 

“Nothing  is  feign’d  in  this  venereal  strife.” 

Dry  den:  Juvinal,  vi.  440. 

2.  Arising  from,  produced  by,  or  connected  with 
sexual  intercourse  ;  as,  venereal  disease. 

*3.  Adapted  to  the  cure  of  venereal  diseases ;  as, 
venereal  medicines. 

*4.  Adapted  to  excite  venereal  desires ;  aphro¬ 
disiac. 

*5.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  copper,  which 
was  called  Venus  in  the  mystical  language  of  the 
alchemists. 

“Blue  vitriol,  how  venereal  and  unsophisticated  soever, 
rubbed  upon  the  whetted  blade  of  a  knife,  will  not  im¬ 
part  its  latent  color.” — Boyle. 

*ve-ner'~e-ate,  v.  t.  [Venereal.]  To  render 
lascivious. 

“To  venereate  the  unbridled  spirits.” — Feltham:  Re¬ 
solves,  p.  46. 

*ve-ner'-e-ous,  *ve-ner'-e-gn,  *ve-ner-I-gn, 
*ve-ner-i-en,  *ve-ner  -I-ous,  a.  [Lat.  venereus; 
Fr.  v6n6rien.] 

1.  Lustful,  libidinous. 

“  For  certes  I  am  all  venerian 
In  feling.”  Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,192. 

2.  Exciting  or  strengthening  for  venery ;  aphro¬ 
disiac. 

■The  fifthe  sterre  is  of  magike. 

The  whose  kind  is  venerian.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  bk.  vii. 

3.  Love-sick. 

“  Taunting  words  of  a  venerean  squire.” 

Locrine,  v.  L 

*ven-er-er,  s.  [Venery  (2),  s.]  A  hunter. 

“  Our  venerers,  prickers,  and  verderers.” 

Browning:  Flight  of  the  Duchess. 

*ve-ner-I-g,n,  *ve-ner-i-en,  a.  [Venereous.] 

ve-ner  -i-d.se,  subst.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  venus,  genit. 
vener(is) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.'] 

1.  Zodl.:  A  family  of  Sinu-pallialia  (q.  v.),  with 
several  genera,  universally  distributed,  but  most 
abundant  in  the  tropics.  Shell  regular,  closed,  sub- 
orbicular,  or  oblong ;  ligament  external ;  hinge  usu¬ 
ally  with  three  teeth  in  each  valve ;  muscular 
impressions  oval,  polished;  pallial  line  sinuated. 
Animal  free,  locomotive,  rarely  attached  by  a  byssus 
or  burrowing.  The  shells  of  all  the  family  are 
remarkable  for  elegance  of  form  and  color,  and 
are  frequently  ornamented  with  chevron-like  mark¬ 
ings.  Their  texture  is  hard,  all  traces  of  structure 
being  usually  obliterated. 

2.  Palceont.:  They  appear  first  in  the  Oolite,  at¬ 
taining  their  greatest  development  in  the  present 
day. 

ven’-er-ite,  s.  [Lat.  vener(ius)=oi  Venus ;  suff. 
-ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  greenish  earthy  substance,  which  the 
microscope  shows  to  consist  of  minute  scales. 
Occurs  in  layers  in  schist  at  Springfield,  Berks 


County,  Pennsylvania.  An  analysis  yielded :  Silica, 
28*93;  alumina,  13*81 ;  sesquioxide of  iron,  5-04{  pro¬ 
toxide  of  iron,  0*27 ;  protoxide  of  copper,  16*55 ; 
magnesia,  17*47 ;  water,  12’08 ;  insoluble,  6*22=100*37. 

*ven'-er-ous,  a.  [Latin  venereus.]  Venereous, 
venereal  (q.  v.). 

“The  potato  and  such  venerous  roots.” — Holinshed: 
Descript.  England,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

ven-e-rfi-pls,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  venus,  and  Latin 
rupes=a  rock.]  [Venus,  5.] 

Zodl.  &  Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Venerid®,  with 
about  twenty  recent  species,  widely  distributed, 
and  living  in  crevices  of  rocks.  Shell  oblong,  radi- 
ately  striated,  and  ornamented  with  concentric 
lam  ell®;  three  small  teeth  in  each  valve.  Fossil 
species  occur  in  the  Miocene  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States. 

ven'-er-y  (1),  *ven'-er-ie,  subst.  [Venereal.] 
Sexual  intercourse. 

“  Contentment  without  the  pleasure  of  lawful  venery,  is 
continence;  of  unlawful,  chastity.” — Grew:  Cosmologia 
Sacra. 

*ven'-er-y  (2),  *ven'-er-!e,  s.  {Fv.vSnerie,  from 
O.  Fr.  vener ;  Lat.  venor= to  hunt.] 

1.  The  act,  practice,  or  sport  of  hunting;  the 
chase. 

“An  out  rider,  that  loved  venerie.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  166.  (Prol.) 

2.  Beasts  of  the  chase  ;  game. 

“[She]  follows  other  game  and  venery.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  vi.  22. 

3.  A  kennel  for  hunting-dogs. 

“The  venery,  where  the  beagles  and  hounds  are  kept.” 
— Urquhart:  Rabelais,  bk.  i.,  ch.  lv. 

ven-e-sec-tion,  *ven-se-sec  -tion,  subst.  [Lat. 
vena— a  vein,  and  sectio= a  cutting,  from  seco= to 
cut.]  The  act  or  operation  of  opening  a  vein  for 
the  purpose  of  letting  blood;  blood-letting,  phle¬ 
botomy. 

“If  the  inflammation  be  sudden,  after  evacuation  by 
lenient  purgatives,  or  a  clyster  and  venesection,  have 
recourse  to  anodynes.” — Wiseman:  Surgery. 

Ve-ne-tian,  adj.&s.  [Fr.  vknktien:  Ital.  vene- 
ziano ;  Sp.  veneciano,  from  Lat.  Venetia= the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Veneti.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  city  or  prov¬ 
ince  of  Venice,  in  Northern  Italy. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Venice. 

2.  A  Venetian-blind.  ( Colloa .) 

*3.  (PI.) :  A  peculiar  fashion  of  hose  or  breeches, 
originally  introduced  from  Venice. 

“To  make  Venetians  down  below  the  garter.” 

Harington:  Epigrams,  i.  20. 

Venetian-architecture,  subst.  A  variety  of  the 
Gothic  style,  of  which  examples  are  found  mainly 
in  palaces  which  form  a  class  apart  among  build¬ 
ings  constructed  in  the  Italian  Gothic  style.  In 
these  palaces  the  arches  of  the  windows  and  halls 
rest  upon  shafts,  and  terminate  in  intricate  designs 
of  open  tracery  work,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Palace  of  the  Doges.  The  arches  have  a 
wavy  shape,  which 
gives  them  an  ori¬ 
ental  appearance. 

The  enrichments, 
moreover,  display, 
as  they  usually  do 
in  Italy,  different 
mode  of  treatment 
from  that  which 
prevails  elsewhere 
in  the  Gothic  style. 

The  corners  of  the 
fagades  are  marked 
by  slender  shafts 
t  wisted  like  cables. 

The  moldings  and 
cornice  consist 
merely  of  narrow 
bands,  which  gen¬ 
erally  rest  on  con¬ 
soles.  A  method  of 
decoration  pecul¬ 
iar  to  these  build¬ 
ings  appears  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  Byzantine  models ;  fine 
marbles  of  various  colors,  of  which  red  porphyry 
and  green  serpentine  are  the  most  frequent,  are 
inserted  in  circular  and  angular  panels  and  border- 
ings,  and  form  a  sort  of  mosaic-work.  This  style 
of  ornamentation  is  employed  both  in  churches  and 
palaces.  [Renaissance-architecture.] 

Venetian-ball,  s.  An  ornamental  form  of  glass 
for  paper-weights,  &c.  It  consists  of  waste  pieces 
of  filigree-glass  conglomerated  together  in  a  bulb 
of  clear  flint-glass. 


Venetian  Architecture. 
(Arcade  from  the  Doge’s  Palace, 
Venice.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go  pot 
or,  were,  wql/,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rdle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu’  =  kw! 


Venetian -blind 


venom 
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Venetian-blind,  s.  A  louver  shutter  or  blind 
•made  of  slats  with  spaces  between  them  to  admit 
air.  In  some  cases  the  slats  are  fixed  at  a  certain 
angle  in  the  shutter ;  in  other  cases  they  are  movable, 
to  allow  the  passage  of  more  or  less  air  and  light, 
lhe  suspended  blind  has  cords  for  support,  and 
others  for  changing  the  positions  of  the  slats. 

Venetian-carpet,  s.  A  carpet  whose  warp  or 
chain  is  of  worsted,  and  generally  arranged  in 
stripes  of  different  colors.  The  shoot,  which  is 
generally  black,  is  concealed,  and  the  warp  ex- 
Posed  °n  the  two  surfaces.  The  weft  is  sometimes 
of  different  colors,  thus  producing  a  plaid  or  check 
pattern.  By  the  suitable  arrangement  of  the  hed- 
dles,  a  twill  may  be  given.  The  ordinary  loom  suf¬ 
fices,  as  no  figures  are  raised. 

Venetian-chalk,  subst.  The  same  as  French 
Chalk  (q.  v.). 

Venetian-door,  s.  A  door  with  long,  narrow 
side-lights  for  lighting  a  lobby,  entrance-hall,  &c. 

Venetian-glass,  s.  [Venetian-ball.] 

Venetian-red,  s.  True  Venetian  red  is  said  to 
be  a  native  ocher,  but  the  colors  sold  under  this 
came  are  prepared  artificially  from  sulphate  of 
iron,  or  its  residuum  in  the  manufacture  of  acids. 
They  are  all  of  redder  and  deeper  hues  than  light 
red,  are  very  permanent,  and  have  all  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  good  ochers.  Scarlet  ocher,  Prussian 
red,  English  red,  and  rouge  de  Mars  are  other 
names  for  the  same  pigment. 

Venetian  School,  s. 

Paint. :  k  school  of  painting  which  arose  and 
declined  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  of  which 
Titian  (14-77-1576)  is  considered  the  founder.  Among 
its  other  masters  were  Giorgione  (1477-1511),  Tin¬ 
toretto  (1512-1594),  and  Paul  Veronese  (1528-1581) 
The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  this  school 
were  a  mastery  of  color  and  a  consummate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  chiaro-oscuro. 

Venetian-white,  s.  A  carefully-prepared  car¬ 
bonate  of  lead. 

Venetian- window,  subst.  A  window  with  three 
separate  lights. 

*ven  -ey,  *ven'-ny,  *ven-ew,  s.  [Venue.]  An 
assault  or  attack  in  fencing  -  or  the  like  ;  sometimes 
applied  to  a  thrust  or  hit. 

“Playing  at  sword  and  dagger  with  a  master  of  fence; 
three  veneys  for  a  dish  of  stewed  prunes.”  —  Shakesp.: 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  1. 

Veney  at  wasters:  A  bout  at  cudgels. 

“To  play  half  a  dozen  venies  at  wasters  with  a  good 
fellow  for  a  broken  head.” — Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Philaster,  iv. 

*venge,  v.  t.  [French  venger,  from  Lat.  vendico, 
vindico=to  lay  claim  to,  to  avenge;  Sp.  vengar; 
Ital.  vengiare.]  [Vindicate.] 

1.  To  avenge. 

“I  am  coming  on 
To  venge  me,  as  I  may.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 

2.  To  revenge. 

“The  best  way  to  venge  my  Glo’ster's  death.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  i.  2. 

*venge -3,-ble,  *veng'-i-ble,  adj.  [Eng.  venge, 
-able.'] 

1.  Revengeful. 

“A  man  vengeable  in  wrath.” — Chaucer:  Testament  of 
Love. 

2.  Deserving  of  being  avenged  or  revenged;  call¬ 
ing  for  revenge. 

“Upon  myself  that  vengeable  dispight 
To  punish.”  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  iv.  30. 

3.  V  ery  great,  exceedingly  great,  strong,  or  intense. 
{Vengeance,  IT  3.] 

“A  vengible  fellow  in  linking  matters  together.” — P. 
Holland:  Camden. 

*venge  a~bly,  *venge-a-blie,  adv.  [English 
vengeable);  -ly.]  In  revenge. 

“And  vengeabiie  have  brent  a  great  towne  of  mine 
inheritance  in  Meth.” — Holinshed:  Chronicles  of  Ireland 
(an.  1421). 

venge  -ance,  *veng-aunce,  *venge-aunce, 
‘♦ven-i-aunce,  s.  [Fr.  vengeance,  from  venger—  to 
avenge,  to  venge  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Punishment  inflicted  in  return  for  an  injury  or 
offense.  It  generally  implies  a  feeling  of  indigna¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  person  inflicting  it,  together 
with  more  or  less  justice  in  the  nature  of  the  pun¬ 
ishment  inflicted.  It  may  be  also  inflicted  for  wrong 
or  injury  done  to  others. 

“Should  intermitted  vengeance  arm  again 
His  red  right  hand  to  plague  us.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  173. 

*2.  Harm,  mischief  or  evil  generally. 

“Whiles  the  eye  of  man  did  woo  me, 

That  would  do  no  vengeance  to  me.” 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  it,  iv.  3. 


.IT  (1)  Hence,  used  as  an  oath,  curse,  or  impreca¬ 
tion — 

“  A  vengeance  on ’t,  there ’t  is.” — Shakesp.:  Two  Gentle * 
men,  ii.  3. 

Similarly  in  the  phrases,  What  a  vengeance !  What 
the  vengeance!  equivalent  to  What  the  deuce !  What 
the  mischief! 

“  What  the  vengeance ! 

Could  he  not  speak’ em  fair?  ” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

(2)  With  a  vengeance :  With  excessive  vehemence, 
violence,  force,  or  the  like. 

*3.  Used  adverbially=:exceeding]y. 

‘‘ That’s  a  brave  fellow;  but  he’s  vengeance  proud,  and 
loves  not  the  common  people.” — Shakesp.:  Coriolanus. 
ii.  6. 

*venge-an§e-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  vengeance ;  - ly .] 
Extremely,  excessively ;  with  a  vengeance. 

“He  loves  that  veng’ancely.” 

Beaum.  dt  Flet.:  Prophetess,  i.  3. 
venge-f u.1,  ♦venge-f till,  a.  [Eng.  venge ; -full.] 
Vindictive,  revengeful,  retributive. 

“The  rattling  terrors  of  the  vengeful  snake.” 

Goldsmith:  Deserted  Pillage. 
venge  -f  ul-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  vengeful ;  -ly.]  In  a 
vengeful  or  vindictive  manner;  vindictively;  re¬ 
vengefully. 

*venge'-f  ul-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  vengeful;  -ness.] 
Vindictiveness,  revengefulness. 

“  The  two  victims  of  his  madness  or  of  his  vengefulness 
were  removed  to  the  London  Hospital.” — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

_  *venge'-men^,  s.  [O.  Fr.]  Avengement,  retribu¬ 
tion,  revenge. 

“In  vengement  of  her  mother’s  great  disgrace.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  vii.  30. 

*veng-er,  s.  [English  veng(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
avenges  or  revenges  ;  an  avenger. 

“His  bleeding  heart  is  in  the  venger’ s  hand.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  iii.  20. 

*veng  -er-ess,  s.  [Eng.  venger;  -ess.]  A  female 
avenger. 

“  The  three  goddesses  and  vengeresses  of  felonies.” — 
Chaucer:  Boecius,  bk.  iii. 

*veng-I-ble,  a.  [Vengeable.] 

*ve’-nl-5i-ble,  adjective.  [Latin  newia=pardon.] 
[Venial.]  Venial,  pardonable,  excusable. 

“  More  veniable  is  a  dependance  upon  the  philosopher’s 
stone.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xii. 

*ve -nl-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  veniab(le) ;  -ly.]  In 
a  venial  manner;  pardonably,  excusably,  veniably. 

ve’-ni-al,  *ve-ni-all,  a.  &  s.  [Old  Fr.  venial , 
from  Lat.  venialis,  from  wm'a=favor,  pardon  ;  Sp. 
&  Port,  venial;  Ital.  veniale. J 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  That  may  be  pardoned  or  forgiven ;  pardon¬ 
able  ;  not  unpardonable,  sinful,  or  wrong. 

2.  Excusable ;  that  may  bo  excused,  forgiven,  or 
allowed  to  pass  uncensured. 

“So  they  do  nothing,  ’t  is  a  venial  slip.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello ,  iv.  1. 

*3.  Allowed,  permitted. 

“  Permitting  him  the  while 
Venial  discourse  unblam’d.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  5. 

*B.  As  subst. :  A  venial  sin  or  offense. 

“And  [it]  gently  blanches  over  the  breaches  of  God’s 
law,  with  the  name  of  venialis  and  favorable  titles  of 
diminution.” — Bp.  Hall:  Dissuasive  from  Popery. 

venial-sin,  s. 

Roman  Theol.:  A  ein  which  is  not  against  the  end 
of  the  law,  i.  e.,  the  love  of  God ;  a  disease  of  the 
soul,  not  its  death.  Some  sins,  though  mortal  in 
their  nature,  are  held  to  be  venial  if  not  done  delib¬ 
erately,  and  if  the  amount  of  harm  done  is  small, 
e.  g.,  in  the  case  of  small  theft.  There  are  two 
classes  of  venial  sins,  deliberate  and  indeliberate. 
Casuists  speak  with  much  caution  on  this  subject, 
and  declare  that  the  distinction  between  mortal 
and  venial  sins  in  many  cases  must  rest  solely  on 
the  judgment  of  God.  [Mortal-sin.] 

ve-ni-al'-i-ty,  *ve-ni-al-i-tie,  subst.  [Eng. 
venial;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  venial, 
pardonable,  or  excusable. 

“They  palliate  wickedness  with  the  faire  pretense  of 
venialitie.” — Bp.  Hall:  Sermon  at  Westminster,  April  5, 
1628. 

ve'-m-{il-ly,  adverb.  [Eng.  venial;  -ly.]  In  a 
venial  manner  or  degree  ;  pardonably,  excusably. 

“He  sinneth  venially.” — Chaucer:  Parson’s  Tale. 

ve'-nl-al-ness,  s.  [English  venial;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  venial ;  veniality. 
*ven-i-aunce,  s.  [Vengeance.] 

Ven'-I$e,  s.  [see  def.] 

Geog. :  A  city  or  province  in  the  north  of  Italy. 


Venice-glass,  s.  A  glass  cup  or  goblet  of  the 
rarest  purity,  so  named  from  being  manufactured 
near  Venice.  They  were  believed  to  be  so  exquis¬ 
itely  sensitive  that  they  would  fly  to  pieces  if  poison 
were  put  into  them. 

Venice-turpentine,  s. 

Chem. :  A  ropy  liquid,  colorless  or  brownish,  in¬ 
clining  to  green ;  having  an  unpleasant  odor  and 
bitter  taste.  It  is  obtained  from  Terebinthina  ve- 
netia ,  and  is  said  to  be  contained  in  peculiar  sacs 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  stem.  According  to  Unver- 
dorben  it  contains  in  the  fresh  state  two  different 
oils,  one  easily  becoming  resinous,  also  two  acid 
resins,  a  neutral  resin  and  succinic  acid. 

*ven-ie,  v.  t.  [Venge.]  To  avenge,  to  revenge, 
“He  shall  venie  the  blood  of  his  seruantis.” — Wycliffe: 
2  Maccabees  xxxii.  43. 

*ven-i-er,  s.  [Venie.]  An  avenger. 

“Whether  ye  ben  the  venieris  of  Baal.” — Wycliffe , 
Judges  vi.  31. 

ven-il’-i-g.,  s.  [Lat. ;  (1)  the  name  of  the  mother 
of  Turnus  (  Virgil’s  ASneid,  x.  76) ;  (2)  of  the  wife, 
of  Jason  ( Ovid  •  Met.,  xiv.  334.).] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Geometer  Moths,  family  En- 
nomidae.  The  antennae  simple  in  the  males;  fore 
wings  slightly  indented  below  the  tip;  hind  wings 
entire.  Veniliamaculata  is  the  sole  European  spe¬ 
cies. 

*ven-ime,  s.  [Venom.] 

ve-n'ir  -e  de  no  -vo,  phr.  [Lat.=to  come  anew 
or  afresh.]  ; 

Law :  (See  extract) . 

“  A  ven ire  de  novo  is  the  old  common  law  mode  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  a  second  trial,  and  differs  materially  from  e 
new  trial,  which  is  granted  only  for  matter  entirely 
extrinsic  of  the  record.  It  is  where  some  defect  appears 
on  the  face  of  the  record  itself  that  a  venire  de  novo,  as  it 
is  called,  is  awarded;  this  term  being  derived  from  the 
name  of  the  ancient  jury  process,  which,  in  this  instance, 
was  awarded  afresh,  or  de  novo.  And  this  differs  in  effect 
also  from  a  new  trial,  for  here  no  costs  can  be  given,  nor 
conditions  imposed  on  either  party,  it  being  ordinarily 
awarded  where  the  finding  of  the  verdict  is  defective.” — 
Blackstone ;  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  14. 

ve-nir-e  fa  -gl-as,  ve-nir'-e,  phr.  [That  you 

cause  to  come.] 

Law:  A  writ  or  precept  directed  to  the  sheriff 
requiring  him  to  cause  a  jury  to  come  or  appear  in 
the  neighborhood  where  a  cause  is  brought  to  issue 
to  try  the  same. 

ven'-i-§5n  (or  ven'-§on),  *ven-e-son,  *ven-ei- 
son,  *ven-ey-sun,  *ven-y-son,  *ven-y  soun,  s.  & 

a,.  [O.  Fr.  veneison  (Fr.  i;e»iaison)=venison,  from 
Lat.  venationem,  accus.  of  venatio=a  hunting;  (2) 
that  which  is  hunted,  game,  from  venatus,  pa.  par. 
of  venor=to  hunt.  Venison  and  venation  are  thus 
doublets.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  flesh  of  such  wild  animals  as  are  taken  in 
the  chase  and  used  for  human  food.  (Now  restricted 
to  the  flesh  of  animals  of  the  deer  kind.) 

“We  were  so  desirous  of  their  [the  goats’]  flesh,  which 
we  all  agreed  much  resembled  venison,  that  we  got  knowl¬ 
edge,  I  believe,  of  all  their  herds.” — Anson:  Voyages,  bk, 
ii.,  ch.  i. 

*2.  Beasts  of  the  chase  ;  game. 

“  But  therein  is  venyson  and  other  wylde  beestes,  fowle, 
and  fysshe  great  plente.” — Fabyan:  Chronycle,  p.  168. 

B.  As  adj.:  Made  of  venison. 

“We  have  a  hot  venison  pasty  to  dinner.”—  Shakesp.: 
Merry  Wives,  i.  1. 

ve-nl  -te,  s.  [Lat.=Come  ye,  the  initial  word  of 
the  Psalm  in  question.] 

Ecclesiastical : 

1.  Psalm  xcv.  used  as  the  canticle  immediately 
preceding  the  Psalms  in  the  order  of  Morning 
Prayer,  except  on  Easter  day  and  on  the  nineteenth 
day  of  the  month. 

2.  A  musical  setting  of  the  same. 

ven -5m,  *ven-ime,  *  ven-ome,  *  ven-ym, 
♦ven-yme,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  venim  (Fr.  venin ),  from 
Lat.  vewemtm=poison.  For  the  change  of  n  tom, 
cf.  vellum.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Literally : 

1.  Poison  generally.  (Now  only  used  in  this  sense 
in  poetry.) 

“  If  thei  drynken  onv  venym  it  schal  not  noye  hem.” — 
Wycliffe:  Mark  xvi. 

2.  The  poisonous  fluid  secreted  by  animals  in  a 
state  of  health,  and  introduced  into  the  bodies  of 
their  victims  by  biting,  as  in  the  case  of  serpents, 
or  by  stinging,  as  the  case  of  scorpions,  &c. 

“For  venome  a  small  green  snake  is  bad  enough.”  — 
Dampier:  Voyages  (an.  1699). 

II.  Fig. :  Anything  that  poisons,  blights,  cankers, 
or  embitters;  hence,  spite,  malignity,  virulence. 

“  The  venom  of  such  looks.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  v.  2, 


b6il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-clan.  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d$L 


venom-mouthed 


ventanna 
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Asadj.:  Venomous,  poisonous. 

“  Infect  fair  founts  with  venom  mud.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  850. 

venom-mouthed,  a.  Venomous;  full  of  venom; 
ipiteful. 

“This  butcher’s  cur  is  venom-mouthed.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  III.,  i.  1. 

♦ven'-om,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Venom,  s.] 

A.  Trans . :  To  infect  with  venom  ;  to  envenom,  to 
poison. 

“For  men,  that  ben  venymed ,  thorg  grases  of  Yrlond 
Y-dronkehe  beth  y-clansed  sone,  thoru  Gode’s  sonde.0 

Robert  of  Gloucester ,  p.  43. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  as  if  infected  with  venom. 

“Take  out  the  temporal  sting,  that  it  shall  not  venom 

and  fester.” — Jeremy  Taylor:  Ductor  Dubitantium. 

ven-6med,  *ven-ymed,  a.  [Eng.  venom ;  -ed.] 
Envenomed,  poisonous,  poisoned. 

“Her  husband  .  .  .  had  catched  a  great  wounde  in 
his  arme  with  a  venomed  sworde.” — Vives:  Instruction  of 
a  Christian  Woman ,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

ven'-om-ous,  *ven-e-mous,  *ven-I-mous,  a. 

[O.  Fr.  venimeux ,  from  Lat.  venenosus= poisonous, 
from  venenum= poison.] 

I.  Lit. :  Full  of  venom  or  poison ;  noxious  or  fatal 
to  animal  life  from  venom ;  poisonous,  envenomed. 

“Beyond  it  is  the  port  Acone,  cursed  for  the  venemous 
hearb  and  poisonous  aconitum,  which  taketh  name 
thereof.” — P .  Holland:  Pliny ,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  i. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Proceeding  from  or  devised  by  a  malignant 
spirit;  malicious,  envenomed. 

“The  God  of  truth  defend  you,  and  all  other  that  main¬ 
tain  his  truth,  from  the  venomous  poyson  of  lyars.” — 
Strype:  Eccles.  Mem.  (an.  1556). 

2.  Designing  mischief ;  malignant,  spiteful,  mali¬ 
cious. 

“He  knoweth  thys  for  very  suretye,  and  is  of  malyce  so 
venemous  and  enuious,  that  he  had  leuer  double  his  own 
payn,  than  suffer  vs  to  scape  from  pain.” — Sir  T.  More: 
Workes ,  p.  78. 

*3.  Hurtful,  injurious,  noxious,  pernicious. 

“Thy  tears  are  .  .  .  venomous  to  thine  eyes.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus ,  iv.  1. 

venomous-colubrines,  s.  pi.  [Proterogly- 
phia.] 

ven'-om-ous-ly,  adverb.  [Eng.  venomous;  -lu.] 
In  a  venomous  manner ;  malignantly,  maliciously, 
spitefully. 

“His  praise  of  foes  is  venomously  nice.” 

Dry  den.  Hind  and  Panther. 

ven'-om-ous-ness,  s.  [English  venomous ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  venomous  ;  poisonous¬ 
ness,  malignity,  maliciousness,  spitefulness. 

ve'-nose,  a.  [Venous.] 

Bot.  {of  a  leaf):  Reticulated;  having  the  lateral 
veins  variously  divided. 

IT  Indirectly  venose  {of  a  leaf) :  Having  the  lateral 
veins  combined  within  the  margin,  and  emitting 
other  little  veins. 

ve-nos'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  venos{e) ;  -ity.] 

*1.  Ord.  Language :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
venous. 

2.  Path. :  A  somewhat  morbid  condition  in  which 
the  blood  appears  to  move  more  slowly  than  usual, 
all  being  more  venous,  and  having  the  specifically 
venous  blood  in  larger  proportion  than  in  a  state  of 
perfect  health. 

ve  -nous,  a.  Lat.  venosus ,  from  vena= a  vein.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  vein  or  veins  ;  contained 
in  the  veins. 

“The  respiratory  organs  receive  venous  and  return 
arterial  blood  into  the  general  circulation  without  its 
passing  through  the  branchiae  or  gills.” — Field ,  Sept.  25, 

2.  Consisting  of  veins ;  as,  the  venous  system 

venous-blood,  s. 

Anat.  &  Physiol. :  Blood  from  the  veins.  It  is  of 
a  purple  color  through  deficiency  of  the  haemo¬ 
globin.  It  contains  eight  to  twelve  per  cent,  less 
oxygen  and  six  per  cent,  more  carbon  dioxide  than 
arterial  blood. 

venous-pulse,  s. 

Physiol . :  A  feeble  pulse  or  pulsation  occurring  in 
certain  circumstances  in  some  of  the  larger  veins. 

vent  (1),  *fent,  *fente,  *vente,  s.  [Prop .  fent, 
from  O.  Fr.  fente=a  cleft,  rift,  chink,  or  slit,  from 

{endre  (Lat.  findo)  =  to  cleave.  The  word  is  popu- 
arly  connected  with  Fr.  vent=wind,  as  if  it  were  a 
hole  to  allow  the  passage  of  air  or  wind.] 

*1.  A  silt  at  the  collar  of  a  dress,  closed  by  a 
brooch,  serving  for  convenience  in  putting  on  a  robe 
so  fashioned  as  to  fit  closely  round  the  neck. 

“  The  collar  and  the  vente.” 

Chaucer:  Assemblee  of  Ladies ,  lxxvi. 


2.  Applied  generally  to  a  small  aperture  or  open¬ 
ing. 

“  How  thy  wounds  bled  at  many  vents.” 

Shakesp .:  Troilus  and  Cressida ,  v  8. 

3.  More  especially  a  small  aperture  or  opening  for 
the  passage  of  air. 

“  To  make  more  vent  for  passage  of  her  breath, 

Which,  thronging  through  her  lips,  so  vanisheth 
As  smoke.”  Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,040. 

4.  Applied  specifically  to — 

(1)  The  opening  in  the  top  of  a  barrel  to  allow 
air  to  pass  in  as  the  liquid  is  drawn  out. 

If  In  the  following  quotation  it  seems  to  mean  a 
vent-peg  (q.  v.). 

“To  draw  any  drink,  be  not  at  the  trouble  of  opening  a 
vent ;  or,  if  you  take  out  the  vent,  stay  not  to  put  it  in.” — 
Swift:  Instructions  to  Servants. 

(2)  Arch. :  A  crenelle,  or  loophole,  in  an  embat¬ 
tled  wall. 

(3)  Ordn .:  The  priming  and  firing  aperture  of  a 
gun ;  it  is  |  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

“  They  at  once  their  reeds 
Put  forth;  and  to  a  narrow  vent  appli’d 
With  nicest  touch.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  583. 

*(4)  The  flue  or  funnel  of  a  chimney. 

“The  scene  presented  it  self e  in  a  square  and  flat  up¬ 
right,  like  to  the  side  of  a  city;  the  top  thereof,  above  the 
vent  and  crest,  adorn’d  with  houses,  towers,  and  steeples, 
set  off  in  prospective.” — Ben  Jonson:  K.  James’  Enter¬ 
tainment. 

(5)  Found. :  The  term  employed  to  comprehend 
the  channels  and  passages  by  which  the  air,  or 
gases,  escape  from  the  mold. 

(6)  Steam-boilers :  The  sectional  area  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  for  gases,  divided  by  the  length  of  the  same 
area  in  feet. 

(7)  The  anus;  the  opening  at  which  the  excre¬ 
ments,  especially  of  birds,  reptilesCand  fishes,  are 
discharged. 

5.  A  means  or  place  of  discharge-;  an  outlet. 

“  Land-floods  are  a  great  improvement  of  land,  where  a 
vent  can  be  had.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

*6.  Discharge ;  emission. 

“Here  on  his  breast 
There  is  attend  of  blood.” 

Shakesp. :  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 

7.  Utterance,  expression,  publication. 

“Free  vent  of  words  love’6  fire  doth  assuage.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  334. 

8.  Scent*  the  odor  left  on  the  ground  by  which 
an  animal’s  track  is  followed.  [Fr.  vent—  breath, 
scent.] 

IT  (1)  To  give  vent  to:  To  suffer  to  escape ;  to  keep 
no  longer  pent  up  ;  as,  to  give  vent  to  one’s  feelings. 

*(2)  To  take  vent:  To  become  public  or  known. 

“It  failed  by  late  setting  out,  and  6ome  contrariety  of 
weather,  whereby  the  particular  design  took  vent  before 
hand.” — Wotton. 

vent-astragals,  s.pl. 

Ordn. :  The  molding  round  the  gun  on  one  side  of 
the  vent-field. 

vent-bit,  s.  An  auger  for  clearing  the  vent  of  a 
gun. 

vent-COCk,  s.  A  contrivance  for  admitting  air 
to  a  vessel  from  which  liquid  is  to  be  drawn,  or  for 
permitting  the  escape  of  gas. 

vent-cover,  s.  A  rectangular  piece  of  leather 
placed  over  the  vent  of  a  cannon  to  prevent  access 
of  moisture. 

vent-faucet,  s.  An  instrument  which  may  act 
as  a  vent-hole  borer  or  a  faucet  to  draw  a  portion 
of  liquor  from  the  vessel. 

vent-feather,  s.  One  of  the  feathers  of  a  bird 
which  lie  from  the  vent  or  anus  to  the  tail  under¬ 
neath. 

vent-field,  s. 

Ordn. :  The  raised  tablet  in  the  metal  near  the 
breech  of  a  gun,  in  which  the  vent  is  bored. 

vent-hole,  s. 

1.  The  same  as  Vent  (1),  s.,  4.  (1). 

2.  A  vent  or  outlet  for  air  or  gases. 

“For,  the  town  and  temple,  as  we  observed,  were  seated 
on  a  bare  and  hollow  rock;  which  would  here  and  there 
afford  vent-holes  for  such  fumes  as  generated  within  to 
transpire.” — Warburton:  Julian ,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

vent-peg,  s.  A  peg  to  stop  a  vent-hole  in  a 
cask. 

vent-piece,  s. 

Ordnance : 

(1)  A  plug  of  copper  containing  the  vent,  and 
screwed  into  its  position  in  the  gun. 

(2)  The  block  which  closes  the  rear  of  the  bore  in 
a  breech-loader. 

vent-pin,  s.  The  same  as  Vent-peg  (q.  v.). 

vent-pipe,  s.  An  escape-pipe  for  air  or  steam. 

vent-plug,  s.  A  stopper  for  the  vent  of  a  gun. 


vent-punch,  s.  A  punch  made  of  steel,  slightly 
less  in  diameter  than  the  vent,  and  used  for  clearing 
the  vent  when  it  has  become  foul  or  scaly. 

vent-stopper,  s.  A  plug  or  tap  to  close  the  vent¬ 
hole. 

vent-wire,  s. 

Found. :  A  long  steel  wire,  one  end  of  which  ter¬ 
minates  in  a  bow  and  the  other  in  a  sharp  point. 
It  is  used  for  giving  vent  to  green  and  dry  sand- 
molds. 

*vent  (2),s.  [French  vente— a  sale,  from  vendre 
(Lat.  vendo)= to  sell.  The  word  has  been  confused 
in  its  use  with  vent  (1),  s .,  and  Vent  (1),  v. ;  Sp. 
venta.] 

1.  Sale ;  the  act  of  selling. 

“He  drew  off  a  thousand  copies  of  a  treatise,  which  not 
one  in  threescore  can  understand,  can  hardly  exceed  the 
vent  of  that  number.” — Pope:  Letters.  {Todd.) 

2.  Opportunity  of  selling ;  market. 

“The  king  might  dispend  a  thousand  marks  sterling  a 
day,  such  vent  of  wools  had  the  English  merchants  in  that 
season.” — Holinshed:  Chron.  Edw.  III.  (an.  1355). 

3.  An  inn ;  a  baiting-place.  [Venta.] 

“He  perceived  an  inn  near  the  highway  ...  As 
soon  as  he  espied  the  vent ,  he  feigned  to  himself  that  it 
was  a  castle  with  four  turrits.” — Shelton:  Don  Quixote. 

vent  (1) ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Vent  (1) ,  s .] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  let  out  at  a  vent  or  small  aperture  ;  to  emit ; 
to  give  passage  or  outlet  to. 

“  Where  air  comes  out,  air  comes  in;  there’s  none  abroad 
so  wholesome  as  that  you  vent.” — Shakesp.:  Cymbeline ,  i.  2. 

2.  To  keep  no  longer  pent  up  in  one’s  mind;  to 
give  vent  to. 

“That  fatal  distemper  which  has  always  taken  a  par¬ 
ticular  pleasure  in  venting  its  spite  upon  the  nose.”— 
— Tatler,  No.  260. 

*3.  To  utter ;  to  report ;  to  publish. 

“Their  mind  runs  only  after  paradoxes;  these  they 
seek,  these  they  embrace,  these  alone  they  vent.” — Locke: 
Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  §  24. 

*4.  To  put  into  circulation  ;  to  circulate. 

“When  he  found  ill  money  had  been  put  into  his 
hands,  he  would  never  suffer  it  to  be  vented  again.” — 
Burnet:  Life  of  Hale. 

*5.  To  scent,  as  a  hound. 

“When  he  [a  hound]  smelleth  or  venteth  anything,  we 
say  he  hath  this  or  that  in  the  wind.” — Turberville. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  snuff;  to  snort;  to  snuff  up  or 
puff  out  air. 

“A  few  amateurs,  we  are  told,  hunt  the  otter  with  dogs, 
which  run  it  to  ground,  and  when,  after  being  driven  out 
into  the  river,  it  rises  to  vent ,  it  is  immediately  6hot  at.” 
— Field,  Jan.  23,  1886. 

IT  To  vent  up :  To  raise  so  as  to  admit  air. 

“  [She]  only  vented  up  her  umbriere.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  i.  42. 

♦vent  (2),  v.  t.  [Vent  (2),  s.]  To  sell;  to  vend. 

“Therefore  did  those  nations  vent  such  spice,  sweet 
gums,  and  pearls,  as  their  own  countries  yielded.” — Sir 
W.  Raleigh. 

♦ven’-t^L,  s.  [Sp.=a  sale,  a  market,  a  mean  road¬ 
side  inn.]  A  mean  inn ;  a  roadside  tavern.  [Vent 
(2  ),s.] 

vent'-age  (age  as  lg),  *vent  -lge,  s.  [Eng.  vent 
(1),  s. ;  -age.']  A  small  hole  for  the  passage  of  air; 
a  vent. 

“  Govern  these  ventages  with  your  finger  and  thumb.” — 
Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

ven  -tail,  *ven-taile,  *ven-tayle,  s.  [O.  Fr. 

ventaille ,  from  vent  (Latin  ventus)  =  wind.]  The 
lower  movable  part  of  the 
front  o  f  the  helmet, 
which  admitted  air  for 
breathing,  the  upper 
being  the  visor  (q.  v.). 

It  succeeded  the  nasal  of 
the  eleventh  century,  and 
the  term  was  afterward 
applied  to  all  defenses  of 
the  face,  whether  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  mail-hood 
or  a  plate  attached  to  the 
front  of  the  helmet. 

“  The  wicked  stroke  .  .  . 

Her  ventaile  shar’d  away.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  vi.  19. 

*vent'-<ll,  adj.  [Lat.  uen^us=wind.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  wind. 

“  The  strange,  rental  eccentricities  that  had  been  occur 
ring  on  our  coasts.” — Field,  Nov.  14,  1887. 

*ven-tan'-na,  *ven-ta -na,  subst.  [Sp.  ventana 
from  Lat.  ventus= the  wind.]  A  window. 

“What  after  pass’d 

Was  far  from  the  ventanna,  where  I  sat.” 

Dry  den.  ( Todd. ) 


French  B a  seine  t,  with 
Closed  Ventail. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
0r„  wore,  w$lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rtile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


ventriculous 


ventayle 
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ven-tayle,  s.  [Ventail.] 

*vent-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  vent  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  One 
yho  yents  or  gives  vent  to  anything ;  one  who  pub¬ 
lishes,  reports,  or  utters. 

“The  venter  of  them  doth  little  akill  the  use  of  speech.” 
—Barrow :  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  15. 

ven'-tSr  (2),  s.  [Lat.=the  belly.] 

1.  Anat.:  Any  large  cavity  containing  viscera. 
Hence  the  head,  the  thorax,  and  the  abdomen  were 
called  the  Three  Venters.  The  term  was  formerly 
applied  to  (1)  the  uterus ;  (2)  the  belly  of  a  muscle ; 
(3)  the  subscapular  fossa,  a  shallow  concavity  on 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  scapula.  It  receives  the 
subscapular  muscle, 

2.  Entom. :  The  lower  part  of  the  abdomen. 

3.  Law:  The  womb,  and  hence  a  mother. 

“A  has  issue  B  a  son  and  0  a  daughter  by  one  venter, 
and  D  a  son  by  another  venter.  If  B  purchases  in  fee, 
and  dies  without  issue,  it  shall  descend  to  the  sister  and 
not  to  the  brother  of  the  half  blood.” — Hale. 

*ven-tlc'-tl-l$,r,  a.  [A  dimin.  from  vent  (1),  s.] 
Consisting  of  small  holes  or  vents. 

“  Distinguished  from  genuine  examples  by  the  so-called 
* venticular  perforations  of  the  mezail,’  or  breathing 
holes.” — Athenaeum,  Oct.  14,  1882. 

ven'-tl-duct,  s.  [Lat.  ventus=wind,  and  ductus 
=a  passage ;  duco=  to  lead.] 

Arch.:  A  passage  for  wind  or  air;  a  subterraneous 
passage  or  pipe  for  ventilating  apartments. 

“Having  been  informed  of  divers  ventiducts,  I  wish  I 
had  had  the  good  fortune,  when  I  was  at  Borne,  to  take 
notice  of  these  organs.” — Boyle. 

ven’-tll,  *ven-tile,  s.  [Ger.,  from  Lat.  ventus— 
wind.] 

Music : 

(1)  A  valve,  by  means  of  which  brass  tubes  may 
be  made  to  sound  the  semitones  and  tones  between 
the  natural  open  harmonics. 

(2)  A  mechanical  contrivance  on  an  organ  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  off  the  wind  from  a  particular 
sound-board. 

ven-tll-a'-go,  s.  [Latin  ventilo=  to  fan  ( ventus 
=the  wind),  and  ago= to  drive  away.  So  named 
because  the  fruit  is  winged,  and  is  scattered  by  the 
wind.] 

Botany :  A  genus  of  Rhamnaceae.  Tall  climbing 
shrubs  with  woody  branches,  leathery  leaves,  and 
small  panicles  of  flowers.  They  are  all  from  the 
tropics  of  the  eastern  hemisphere.  Ventilago 
maderaspatana,  an  extensive  climber,  with  green, 
offensively  smelling  flowers,  a  native  of  Central 
and  Southern  India  and  Burmah,  is  said  to  yield  a 
gum.  The  root  bark  yields  a  red  dye,  orange  and 
chocolate  with  Oldenlandia  umbellata,  and  black 
with  galls.  The  fibers  of  the  bark  constitute  excel¬ 
lent  cordage,  and,  according  to  Rumphius,  the 
Amboyna  fishermen  employ  the  long  stems  instead 
of  ropes. 

ven  -ti-late,  *ven-ty-late,  v.  t.  [Lat.  ventila- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  ventilo= to  blow,  to  winnow,  to  ven¬ 
tilate,  from  ventus=v?ind ;  Fr.  ventiler;  Sp.  &  Port. 
ventilar .] 

*1.  To  winnow,  to  fan ;  to  remove  chaff  from. 

2.  To  blow  upon  ;  to  renew  or  refresh  by  blowing. 

“  Ventilate  and  warm  the  swelling  buds.” 

Cowper:  Task,  iii.  426. 

3.  To  expose  to  the  free  passage  of  air  or  wind; 
to  supply  with  fresh  air  and  remove  vitiated  air 
from  ;  as,  to  ventilate  a  room  by  opening  the  win¬ 
dows. 

4.  To  expose  to  commoi  or  public  talk  or  con¬ 
sideration  ;  to  allow  to  be  discussed  freely ;  to  ex¬ 
pose  to  examination  and  discussion. 

“Much  had  been  ventilated  in  private  discourse.”  — 
Harington •  Oceana,  p.  213. 

*ven'-til-ate,  adj.  [Ventilate,  v.]  Discussed, 
considered,  ventilated. 

“Those  counsayles  .  ,  .  were  before  trayted,  and 
(as  I  might  say)  ventilate.”  —  Elyot:  Governor,  bk.  i., 
ch.  xxv. 

ven  -til-at-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Ventilate,  v.] 
ventilating-brick,  s.  A  hollow  brick  (q.  v.). 
ventilating-heater,  s.  A  form  of  stove  in  which 
the  air  is  drawn  fresh  from  the  outside  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  warmed  in  the  passages  of  the  stove,  and  dis¬ 
charged  into  the  room. 

ven-tll-a-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ventilationem, 
accus.  of  ventilatio,  from  ventilatus,  pa.  par.  of 
ventilo=to  ventilate  (q.  v).] 

*1.  The  act  of  fanning  or  blowing;  the  state  of 
being  fanned  or  blown  on. 

“  The  soil,  worn  with  too  frequent  culture,  must  lie 
fallow,  till  it  has  recruited  its  exhausted  salts,  and  again 
enriched  itself  by  the  ventilations  of  the  air.” — Addison. 

2.  The  act  of  ventilating ;  the  state  of  being  ven¬ 
tilated  ;  the  process  of  removing  vitiated  air  from 
and  supplying  fresh  air  to  rooms,  buildings,  mines, 
and  other  confined  places,  so  as  to  maintain  the  at¬ 
mosphere  in  such  places  in  a  constant  state  of 


purity.  This  may  be  effected  either  by  withdraw¬ 
ing  the  foul  air  and  permitting  the  fresh  air  to  flow 
in  and  supply  its  place  (the  vacuum  process) ;  or  by 
forcing  in  fresh  air  (the  plenum  process),  which 
drives  the  foul  air  before  it  to  the  exit.  A  combi¬ 
nation  of  both  processes  is  also  used  in  certain 
cases. 

“In  the  ventilation  of  mines,  a  series  of  shafts,  termed 
winzes,  are  sunk  from  one  level  to  another,  permitting 
the  ascent  of  the  more  highly  heated  air  from  below, 
causing  an  ascending  current;  and  the  descent  of  the 
cooler  air  from  outside,  which  traverses  the  various  gal¬ 
leries,  is  usually  found  sufficient.  In  coal  or  other  mines 
where  large  quantities  of  dangerous  gases  are  generated, 
this  method  is  inadequate,  and  artificial  means  are  re¬ 
sorted  to  to  produce  a  more  powerful  ascending  current, 
and  cause  a  more  rapid  circulation  of  air.  The  most 
simple  means  of  doing  this,  and  that  generally  employed 
in  coal  mines,  is  by  means  of  two  shafts,  in  one  of  which 
a  fire  is  kept  up,  rarefying  the  air,  and  producing  a  strong 
draught,  which  causes  the  withdrawal  of  the  air  from  the 
set  of  galleries  with  which  this,  the  upcast  shaft,  is  con¬ 
nected.” — Knight:  Diet.  Mechanics. 

*3.  The  act  or  process  of  refrigerating  or  cooling ; 
'refrigeration. 

“  Prooure  the  blood  a  free  course,  ventilation,  and  trans¬ 
piration,  by  suitable  and  ecphractic  purges.” — Harvey. 

*4.  Vent,  utterance. 

“  To  his  secretary,  Dr.  Mason,  whom  he  let  lie  in  a  pal¬ 
let  near  him,  for  natural  ventilation  of  his  thoughts,  he 
would  breaa  out  into  bitter  eruptions.” — Wotton:  Life  of 
Duke  of  Buckingham. 

5.  Public  examination  ;  open  or  free  discussion. 

“  The  ventilation  which  this  superlatively  important 
subject  is  receiving.” — Field,  Dec.  31,  1887. 

ven’-tl-lat-Ive,  a.  [Eng.  ventilat(e) ;  -ive. ]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  ventilation  ;  producing  ventilation ; 
as,  ventilative  appliances. 

ven -tl-lat-5r,  s.  [Lat.=a  winnower,  from  venti¬ 
latus,  pa.  par.  of  ventilo— to  ventilate.]  An  arrange¬ 
ment  for  supplying  fresh  and  removing  vitiated  air 
from  buildings,  mines,  and  other  confined  spaces; 
specif.,  an  apparatus  made  to  turn  with  the  wind, 
and  placed  in  a  wall  or  roof,  in  order  to  throw  a 
due  quantity  of  fresh  air  into  a  close  apartment  or 
a  mine.  The  ventilator  for  stacks,  mows,  and  gran¬ 
aries  consists  of  a  perforated  air-duct  which  allows 
the  heated  air  and  moisture  to  pass  off.  The  venti¬ 
lator  for  ships  is  commonly  a  wind-sail  (q.  v.). 

vent’-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Vent  (1),  p.] 

♦venting-hole,  s.  A  vent-hole. 

“  Certaine  out-casts,  tunnels,  or  venting-holes." — P.  Hol¬ 
land:  Pliny,  bk.  xxxi.,  ch.  iii. 

♦vent’-less,  a.  [Eng.  vent  (1),  s. ;  -less.]  Having 
no  vent  or  outlet. 

“A  restlesse,  ventlesse  flame  of  fire.” 

Davies:  Microcosmos,  p.  61. 

ven’-tose,  a.  [Lat.  ventosus,  from  i;enf«s=wind.] 
Windy,  flatulent. 

*ven  -tose  (1),  s.  [Fr.  ventouse,  from  Lat.  ventosa 
cucurbita—u  cupping-glass,  from  ventus = wind.]  A 
cupping-glass. 

“They  haue  certaine  hollow  concavities  dispearsed 
within  their  clawes  or  armes  like  to  ventoses  or  cupping- 
glasses.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  xxix. 

Ven'-tose  (2),s.  [French,  from  Lat.  ventosus= 
windy,  from  venfws=wind.]  The  name  adopted  in 
October,  1793,  by  the  French  Convention  for  the 
sixth  month  of  the  Republican  year.  It  commenced 
on  Feb.  19,  and  was  the  third  winter  month. 

ven-tos-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  ventos(e),  a. ;  -ity.] 

1.  Lit.:  Windiness,  flatulence. 

“Democritus  banished  turneps  altogither  from  the 
bourd,  by  reason  of  the  ventosities  or  windinesse  that  it 
engendreth.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xx.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Fig. :  Empty  pride  or  boasting;  vainglory. 
(.Bacon.) 

*ven'-tous-lng,  s.  [Ventose  (1),  s.]  The  actor 
process  of  cupping. 

“  Neither  veine-blode,  nor  ventousing, 

Ne  drinke  of  herbes  may  ben  his  helping.” 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  2,750. 

ven'-trgd,  a.  [Lat.  ventralis,  from  venter  (genit. 
ventris ) = the  belly .  ] 

1.  Anat. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  kelly,  or  to  the 
surface  of  the  body  opposite  to  the  dorsal  side  or 
back  ;  as,  ventral  muscles. 

2.  Bot. :  Belonging  to  the  anterior  surface  of  any¬ 
thing. 

ventral-fins,  s.  pi. 

Ichthy. :  Paired  or  horizontal  fins,  inserted  on  the 
abdominal  surface,  behind,  below,  or  in  advance  of 
the  pectoral  fins,  whence  they  are  called  abdominal, 
thoracic,  or  jugular  ventral  fins  respectively.  They 
are  generally  narrow,  composed  of  a  small  number 
of  rays,  the  outer  of  which  is  ordinarily  bony.  In 
some  genera  of  the  Gobiid8e.  the  ventral  fins  are 
united  and  form  a  suctorial  disc. 


ventral-suture,  s.  [Suture,  s.,  II.  2.] 

*ven  -trie,  a.  [Ventricous.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  stomach. 

“  ‘ Magister  artis  .  .  .  venter,’  says  Persius  [Pro7.  10, 
11],  the  art  of  accurate  time-keeping  is  centric." — M.  Col¬ 
lins  :  Thoughts  in  my  Garden,  i.  41. 

ven  -trl-cle,  s.  [Fr.  venlricule ,  from  Latin  ven- 
triculum,  accus.  of  ventriculus=(l)  the  stomach, 
(2)  a  ventricle ;  double  dimin.  from  venter  (genit. 
ventris) = the  belly.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  A  small  cavity  in  an  animal  body ;  a  place  of 
organic  function. 

“Herophilus  [places  the  soul]  within  the  ventricle  or 
concavity  of  the  brain,  which  also  is  the  basis  or  founda¬ 
tion  of  it.” — P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  683. 

*2.  The  stomach. 

“Whether  I  will  or  not,  while  I  live  my  heart  beats, 
and  my  ventricle  digests  what  is  in  it.” — Hale. 

II.  Anat.:  The  name  given  to  various  cavities 
smaller  than  that  of  the  stomach.  [If.]  Thus  the 
cerebrum  has  several  ventricles,  and  the  cerebellum 
one.  Among  these  are  the  right  and  left  lateral 
ventricles.  The  third  ventricle  is  a  narrow  longi¬ 
tudinal  cleft  placed  between  the  optic  thalami  of 
the  cerebrum.  The  fourth,  called  also  the  ventricle 
of  the  cerebellum,  occupies  the  space  between  the 
medulla  oblongata  in  front  and  the  cerebrum  be¬ 
hind.  The  fifth,  called  also  the  ventricle  of  the 
septum,  or  sylvian  ventricle,  is  situated  between 
two  laminae  of  the  septum  lucidum,  a  thin  trans¬ 
parent  partition  placed  between  the  two  lateral 
ventricles. 

Ventricles  of  the  heart : 

Anat. :  Two  of  the  four  cavities  into  which  the 
heart  is  divided.  They  are  called  the  right  and  the 
left  ventricles.  The  right  or  anterior  ventricle 
occupies  most  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  right 
border  and  a  smaller  part  of  the  posterior  surface. 
The  upper  and  left  angle,  called  the  arterial  cone 
or  infundibulum,  is  prolonged  in  a  conical  form  to 
the  commencement  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  The 
muscular  wall  of  the  right  ventricle  is  thickest  at 
the  base,  and  becomes  thinner  toward  the  apex.  At 
its  base  are  two  orifices :  The  auriculo-ventricular 
orifice,  protected  by  the  tricuspid  valve,  and  that 
of  the  pulmonary  artery,  protected  by  the  semi¬ 
lunar  or  sigmoid  valves.  The  left  or  posterior  ven¬ 
tricle  occupies  the  left  border  of  the  heart,  about  a 
third  of  its  extent  appearing  on  the  anterior  sur¬ 
face,  the  rest  being  visible  behind.  It  is  longer  and 
narrower  than  the  right  ventricle,  and  oval  in 
cross-section.  Its  walls,  except  near  the  apex,  are 
three  times  as  thick  as  those  of  the  right  ventricle. 
Its  two  orifices  are  very  close  together.  One  is  the 
left  auricular,  the  other  the  aortic  opening,  the 
former  protected  by  the  bicuspid  or  mitral,  the 
latter  by  another  semilunar  or  sigmoid  valve,  while 
the  two  are  separated  only  by  the  attachment  of 
the  anterior  segment  of  the  mitral  valve.  The  ven¬ 
tricles  receive  the  blood  from  the  auricles,  and 
transmit  it  to  the  lungs  and  through  the  aorta  to 
the  body  generally.  [Heart,  II.  2.  (1).] 

ven'-tric-ous,  ven-trlc-ose,  adj.  [Low  Latin 

ventricosus,  from  Lat.  venter  (genit.  ventris) — the 
belly.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang,  (of  both  forms) :  Resembling  the 
belly  ;  hence,  swelled  out,  distended. 

II.  Bot.  (of  the  form  ventricose) :  Inflated.  [Bel- 
lving,  B.  2.J 

ven-tric'-u-lar,  adj.  [Eng.  ventricul(e) ;  -ar.] 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  ventricle ;  distended 
in  the  middle ;  bellied. 

“  The  general  ventricular  space  within  the  cerebrum.” 
— Quain:  Anat.  (ed  8th),  ii.  539. 

ven-tric'-p-llte,  s.  [Ventriculites.]  Any  in¬ 
dividual  of  the  genus  Ventriculites. 

ven-trlc-u-llt'-e§,  s.  pi.  [Latin,  dimin.  from 
venter— the  belly.] 

Palceont.:  The  typical  genus  of  Ven triculi tides 
(q.  v.).  Characteristic  of  the  Chalk. 

ven-trlc-fi-li-tl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ventric¬ 
ulites)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zo6l.  dt  Palceont. :  Sponges,  simple  or  compound. 
Cup,  funnel  or  top-shaped,  cylindrical  or  ramose. 
Wall  in  roeandrous  folds,  spicular  nodes  octoho- 
dral;  radial  canals  blind.  The  outer  or  under  sur¬ 
face  of  the  sponge  with  elongate  apertures  or 
vents,  the  inner  or  upper  surface  either  similar  to 
the  lower  or  with  circular  vents.  Dermal  layer  a 
cribriform  siliceous  membrane.  Root-appendage 
of  fasciculate  siliceous  fibers,  united  by  transverse 
extensions,  and  without  axial  canals.  (Hinde  in 
Palceontographical  Society’s  vol.  for  1886.)  They 
reach  their  maximum  in  the  Cretaceous  rocks. 
Only  one  genus  now  survives. 

veil-trie  -u-lous,  adj.  [Eng.  ventricul(e) ;  -ous.] 
The  same  as  Ventricular  (q.  v.). 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bcl,  del. 
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Ven-trl-lo  cQ'-tion,  subst.  [Lat.  venter  (genit. 
ventris)  — the  belly,  and  Eng.  locution.}  A  speaking 
after  the  manner  of  a  ventriloquist ;  ventriloquism. 

*ven -trl-loque  (quask),  ven-tri-lo'-qul-gl,  a. 

[Lat.  ventriloquus=a  ventriloquist;  venter  (genit. 
t)ewfris)=the  belly,  and  loquor—  to  speak.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  ventriloquism. 

"  Followed  by  a  faint  kind  of  ventriloquial  chirping.” 
— Dickens:  Sketches  by  Boz;  Mistaken  Milliner. 

ven-trIl-6-quI§m,s.  [Eng.  ventriloqu(y) ;  -ism.'] 
The  act  or  art  of  speaking  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
cause  the  hearers  to  believe  that  the  sound  comes 
not  from  the  person  speaking,  but  from  a  different 
source.  The  name  originated  from  the  erroneous 
supposition  that  the  sounds  uttered  were  formed  in 
the  belly,  whereas  they  are  formed  by  the  same 
organs  as  the  emissions  of  sound  commonly,  viz., 
the  larynx,  thepalate,  thetongue,  thelips,&c.,  only 
that  to  increase  the  illusion  the  performer  moves  the 
lips  as  little  as  possible.  The  art  of  ventriloquism 
depends  mainly  on  two  things:  (1)  The  power  of 
appreciating  the  value  of  sounds  at  certain  given 
distances,  or  when  hindered  by  obstacles ;  (2)  The 
power  of  imitating  or  reproducing  the  diminished 
value  of  such  sounds.  Thus,  to  represent  a  man 
speaking  outside  a  window,  the  ventriloquist  should 
know  exactly  the  value  of  such  sounds  inside  a 
room  if  actually  produced  outside,  and  also  be  able 
to  reproduce  them  by  accurate  imitation.  The  art 
of  ventriloquism  was  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans. 

ven-trll’-o-quist,  s.  [Eng.  ventriloqu(y) ;  -isf.] 
One  who  practices  or  is  skilled  in  the  art  of  ven¬ 
triloquism  ;  one  who  speaks  so  as  to  cause  his 
voice  to  appear  to  come  from  some  other  quarter. 

‘‘A  tuneful  bird  is  a  ventriloquist.” — Paley:  Nat.  The . 
ology,  ch.  x. 

♦ven-trll-ft-quls'-tlc,  adj.  [English  ventrilo¬ 
quist;  - ic .]  Pertaining  to  ventriloquism  or  ven¬ 
triloquists  ;  ventriloquial. 

ven-tril'-o-qulze,  v.i.  [English  ventriloqu(y)  ; 
-ize.]  To  practice  ventriloquism ;  to  speak  after 
the  manner  of  a  ventriloquist. 

ven-tril’-6-quou.S,  adj.  [Latin  ventriloquus.] 
[Venteiloque.  J  Speaking  after  the  manner  of  a 
ventriloquist;  ventriloquial. 

“In  the  same  tract,  chap.  6,  is  this  observation  of  t ten. 
triloquous  persons.” — Derham.  Physico-Theology,  bk.  iv., 
oh.  vii. 

ven-trll'-o-quy,  s.  [Lat.  ventriloquus .]  [Ven- 
TRILOQUE.]  Ventriloquism. 

Ven-tro-,  pref.  [Lat.  venter  (genit.  ventris)  =  the 

belly.] 

Anat. :  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  connected  with  the 
belly. 

ventro-inguinal,  a. 

Anatomy :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  belly  and  the 
groin ;  as,  ventro-inguinal  hernia. 

ventro-lateral,  s. 

Anat. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  belly  and  the  side ; 
as,  ventro-lateral  muscles. 

ven’-ture,  *venter,  subst.  [An  abbreviation  of 
aventure,  or  adventure  (q.  v.).J 

1.  An  undertaking  of  chance,  risk,  or  danger ;  the 
hazard  or  risking  of  something  upon  an  event,  the 
result  of  which  cannot  be  clearly  foreseen  ;  the  un¬ 
dertaking  of  chance  and  risk ;  a  trial  of  one’s 
chance  or  of  an  issue ;  hazard,  risk. 

“I  cannot  lose  much  by  the  venture,  sure.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Noble  Gentleman,  iv.  1. 

2.  Specifically,  a  commercial  speculation  or  enter¬ 
prise  ;  a  pecuniary  risk. 

3.  That  which  is  put  to  hazard  or  risk;  that  which 
is  staked;  a  stake,  a  risk;  especially  something 
sent  abroad  in  trade. 

“We  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves, 

Or  lose  our  venture." 

Shakesp.  •  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  3. 

4.  A  chance  occurrence,  an  accident ;  chance,  hap, 
contingency. 

“The  king  resolved  with  all  speed  to  assail  the  rebels, 
and  yet  with  that  providence  and  surety  as  should  leave 
little  to  venture  or  fortune.” — Bacon. 

At  a  venture  •  An  improper  spelling  of  at  aven¬ 
ture,  at  adventure  —  at  hazard,  at  random,  on 
chance. 

“  A  certain  man  drew  a  bow  at  a  venture.”  1  Kings 
xxii.  34. 

ven'-ture,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Venture,  s.] 

A.  Transitive ; 

1.  To  expose  to  hazard  or  risk ;  to  risk ;  to  hazard. 
(Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  ii.  2.) 

2.  To  run  the  hazard  or  risk  of  ;  to  expose  one’s 
self  to ;  to  chance. 

“  I  should  venture  Purgatory  for ’t.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iv.  3. 


*3.  To  put  or  send  as  a  venture  or  commercial 
speculation. 

“The  fish  ventured  for  France  they  pack  in  staunch 
hogsheads,  so  as  to  keep  them  in  their  pickle.” — Carew: 
Survey  of  Cornwall. 

*4.  To  confide  in ;  to  rely  on ;  to  trust ;  to  risk 
one’s  self  with. 

“To  buy  silks  of  one  whom  he  would  not  venture  to  feel 
his  pulse.” — Addison. 

B.  Intransitive: 


yen -Hie,  s.  [Latin  venuia,  dimin.  from  vena= a 
vein.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  small  vein. 

2.  Bot.:  A  veinlet  (q.  v.). 


*ven'-q-llte,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  venus,  and  Gr.  lithot 
a  stone.] 

Palceont.:  A  fossil  of,  or  akin  to,  the  genus  Venua 


(q.v.). 


ven'-R-lose,  a.  [Eng.  venul(e)  ;  -ose.] 
Bot. :  Full  of  small  veins. 


1.  To  hazard  one’s  self;  to  dare;  to  have  the 
courage  or  presumption  to  do,  undertake,  or  say. 

“Whosoever  ventured  in  must  nedes  gore  themselves 
uppon  the  sharp  pointes  of  the  stakes.” — Golding:  Ccesar, 
to.  225. 

2.  To  try  a  chance,  hazard,  or  risk;  to  run  all 
risks. 

“  Before  you  venture  for  me.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

IT  To  venture  at,  on,  or  upon:  To  dare  to  enter 
upon  or  engage  in ;  to  take  or  run  the  risk  of. 

“It  was  impossible  to  think  of  venturing  upon  this 
passage.” — Anson:  Voyages,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vii. 

ven’-tu-rer,  *ven-ter-er,  s.  [An  abbreviation 
of  adventurer  (q.  v.).] 

1.  One  who  ventures,  hazards  or  risks ;  an  adven¬ 
turer. 

“  Remember,  you’re  all  venturers,  and  in  this  play 
How  many  twelve-pence  ye  have  ’stow’d  this  day.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Mad  Lover.  (Prol.) 

2.  A  prostitute,  a  strumpet. 

ven’-ture-some,  a.  [Eng.  venture;  -some.] 

1.  Inclined  to  venture  ;  venturous,  bold,  daring. 

2.  Risky,  hazardous,  bold. 

“  That  bold  and  venturesome  act  of  his,” — Strype:  Eccles. 
Mem.;  Henry  VIII.  (an.  1546). 

Ven'-tqre-some-l^,  adverb.  [Eng.  venturesome  ; 
-ly.]  In  a  venturesome,  bold,  or  daring  manner. 

ven'-ture-some-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  venturesome  ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  venturesome ; 
riskiness,  boldness. 

“As  far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  the  venturesomeness  of 
travel  has  been  for  some  years  past  steadily  on  the  de¬ 
crease.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

ven’-tu-rine,  subst.  [Avanturine.]  Powdered 
gold  used  in  japanning  to  cover  varnished  surfaces. 

ven'-ty-rous,  *ven'-trous,  s.  [An  abbreviation 
of  adventurous  (q.  v.).]  Daring,  bold,  venturesome, 
adventurous, 

“  The  vent’rous  knight  is  from  the  saddle  thrown.” 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii. 

ven  -tu-rous-lf ,  *ven -trous-iy,  adverb.  [Eng. 
venturous;  -ly.}  In  a  venturous,  bold,  daring,  or 
venturesome  manner. 

“How  men  durst  die  so  ventrously  except  they  are  sure 
they  died  well.” — Hales:  Remains;  Sermon  on  Numbers 
xxxv.  33. 

ven'-tu-rous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  venturous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  venturous,  daring,  or 
venturesome ;  daring,  fearlessness. 

“Her  coming  into  the  place,  where  the  walls  and  ceil¬ 
ings  were  whited  over,  much  offended  her  sight,  and 
made  her  repent  her  vent’ rousness.” — Boyle:  Works,  i.  673. 

ven  -ue,  *ven’-ew  (ew  as  u),  *ven’-ny,  s.  [Fr. 
venue— a  coming,  an  arrival,  a  thrust  in  fencing; 
prop.  fern,  of  venu,  pa.  par.  of  venir  (Lat.  venio)  — 
to  come.] 

*1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  A  thrust  or  hit  received  in  a  contest  with 
swords  or  cudgels;  a  turn  or  bout  of  fencing  or 
cudgel-play. 

“Preventing  the  venue  of  their  stroke.” — P.  Holland: 
Plutarch,  p.  407. 

2.  Fig.:  A  combat,  a  trial  of  skill. 

“A  quick  venue  of  wit.” — Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor’s  Lost, 
v.  1. 

II.  Law:  The  place  where  an  action  is  laid.  In 
the  United  States,  the  county  in  which  the  trial  of 
a  particular  cause  takes  place  is  said  to  be  the 
venue  of  that  trial.  In  local  actions,  as  for  dam¬ 
ages  for  an  actual  trespass,  or  for  waste,  &c.,  affect¬ 
ing  land,  the  plaintiff  must  lay  his  declaration,  or 
declare  his  injury  to  have  happened  in  the  very 
county  and  place  that  it  really  did  happen  ;  but  in 
transitory  actions,  for  injuries  that  might  have 
happened  anywhere,  as  debt,  detinue,  slander,  and 
the  like,  the  plaintiff  may  declare  in  what  county 
he  pleases,  and  then  the  trial  must  be  had  in  that 
county  in  which  the  declaration  is  laid. 

1[  1.  To  lay  a  venue :  To  allege  or  fix  a  place  of 
trial. 

2.  To  pray  a  change  of  venue :  To  petition  that  a 
cause  may  be  tried  before  another  judge  or  in 
another  place  than  the  one  first  selected. 


venulose-hinoid,  a. 

Bot.:  The  same  as  Hinoid  (q.  v.).  (Link.) 

Ve’-nus,  subst.  [Lat.  =  the  goddess  of  love,  love; 
allied  to  Sansc.  van— to  love;  Eng.  win .1 

1.  Roman  Mythol.:  The  goddess  of  beauty  and 
love,  and  more  especially  of  sensual  love,  her  princi¬ 
pal  seats  being  the  islands  of  Cyprus  and  Cythera. 
This  goddess  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  of 
eastern  origin,  and  to  have  been  the  same  as  the 
Phoenician  Astarte.  Before  her  identification  with 
the  Greek  Aphrodite,  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and 
Dione,  who,  according  to  some  accounts,  arose  from 
the  foam  of  the  sea,  Venus  was  one  of  the  least 
important  divinities  (Macrob. :  Sat.  i.  12.)  The 
Romans  regarded  her  as  the  progenitress  of  their 
nation,  which  was  fabled  to  have  sprung  from 
iEneas,  the  offspring  of  her  union  with  the  Trojan 
Anchises.  She  was  married  to  Vulcan,  but  was  not 
remarkable  for  fidelity  to  her  husband,  and  her 
armour  with  Adonis  has  been  celebrated  by  classic 
poets  and  by  Shakespeare.  The  rose,  myrtle,  and 
apple  were  sacred  to  flier ;  among  birds,  the  dove, 
swan,  and  sparrow  were  her  favorites.  She  is 
generally  represented  with  her  son  Cupid  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  doves,  or,  at  other  times,  by  swans 
or  sparrows.  Among  the  most  famous  statues  of 
Venus  are  the  Venus  of  Cnidus,  by  Praxiteles  (of 
which  the  Venus  de  Medici,  found  at  Tivoli,  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  copy),  the  Venus  of  Capua,  and  the 
Venus  of  Milo  or  Milos,’ found  in  the  island  of  Milos. 
In  the  best  days  of  art  she  was  always  represented 
as  draped,  in  later  times  nude. 

2.  Astrom. :  The  second  of  the  known  inferior 
planets,  if  the  arrangement  be  made  according  to 
their  relative  distances  from  the  sun.  With  the 
exception  of  the  moon,  Venus  is  the  nearest  of  all 
the  heavenly  bodies  to  the  earth,  and,  when  near 
its  extreme  eastern  or  western  elongation,  is  much 
brighter  than  even  the  largest  of  the  fixed  stars.  It 
stands  first  in  this  respect  also  of  all  the  planets, 
the  nearest  approach  to  it  being  that  made  at  cer¬ 
tain  times  by  Jupiter.  When  Venus  is  at  its  max¬ 
imum  of  brightness,  it  can  sometimes  be  seen  by  the 
naked  eye  in  sunlight  within  an  hour  of  noon.  Its 
comparative  nearness  to  the  sun  causes  it  to  be  for 
six  months  a  morning  and  for  the  other  six  months 
an  evening  star.  In  the  first  state,  it  is  the  Lucifer 
of  the  Latins  and  the  Phosphor  of  the  Greeks ;  in 
the  latter,  it  is  the  Hesperus  of  classical  antiquity 
and  of  modern  poetry.  It  undergoes  phases  like 
the  moon.  Father  Castelli,  a  famous  Florentine 
philosopher,  reasoned  this  out,  and,  questioning' 
Galileo  on  the  subject,  induced  him  to  look  with 
his  telescope  and  see.  On  December  30, 1610,  he  was 
able  to  announce  to  Castelli  that  the  phases  had 
been  actually  discerned.  They  are  not  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  to  which  the  planet  is  simply  a  brilliant 
speck,  too  small  to  reveal  its  actual  form,  which  is 
much  more  globular  than  that  of  the  earth.  Its 
diameter  is  about  7,826  miles,  or  about  93  miles  lese 
than  that  of  the  earth.  Were  man  placed  on  the 
surfaceof  Venus,  the  earth  would  look  a  trifle  larger 
and  brighter  than  Venus  does  to  us  in  our  sky.  The 
mass  of  Venus  is  about  three-quarters  that  of  the 
earth,  or  \stas  that  of  the  sun ;  its  density  is  about 
0-850that  of  the  earth;  its  specific  gravity 4-81,  as 
against5'66,  thatof  the  earth.  While  a  stone  falling 
toward  the  earth  passes  through  a  little  more  than 
sixteen  feet  in  the  first  second,  it  would,  if  falling 
to  the  surface  of  Venus,  pass  through  about  thirteen 
feet  only  in  the  same  time.  The  excessive  bright¬ 
ness  of  Venus  makes  the  time  of  its  rotation  some¬ 
what  doubtful;  it  is  provisionally  placed  at  23 
hours  21’.  Its  mean  distance  from  the  sun  is 
67,000,000,  its  greatest  distance  67,500,000,  and  its 
least  66,600,000  of  miles.  These  numbers  show  that 
its  orbit  departs  but  slightly  from  a  circle.  Its 
periodic  time  is  224’7  mean  solar  days.  Observation 

the  passage  of  the  planet  over  the  sun’s  disc  is 
the  best  method  of  ascertaining  the  distance  of  the 
great  luminary  [Transit];  it  has  also  revealed  the 
fact  that  Venus  has  an  atmosphere,  but  its  compo¬ 
sition  is  as  yet  uncertain.  Old  observers  thought 
they  detected  a  satellite;  modern  astronomers  have 
not  confirmed  this  view,  and  believe  it  to  have  been 
founded  on  optical  delusion. 

3.  Her.:  The  green  tincture  in  coat-armor  when 
borne  by  princes  ;  vert. 

*4.  Old,  Chem. :  A  name  given  to  copper. 

5.  ZoOl.  <&  Palceont. :  The  type-genus  of  Venerid® 
(q.  v.),  with  176  recent  species,  universally  dis¬ 
tributed,  from  low  water  to  140  fathoms.  Shell 
is  thick,  ovate,  smooth,  sulcated,  or  cancelated; 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir  marine-  go  pot. 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rffle,  full;  try,  Syrian.  *,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu  =  kw! 
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margins  minutely  crenellated;  hinge  teeth  3-3;  pal- 
lial  sinus  small,  angular;  ligament  prominent, 
lunule  distinct.  Animal  with  mantle-margins 
fringed ;  siphons  unequal,  more  or  less  separate ; 
foot  tongue-shaped.  All  the  species  are  edible. 
Venus  mercenaria  is  known  on  the  east  coast  of 
North  America  as  the  Round  Clam,  and  from  the 
6ea-worn  fragments  of  the  shell  of  this  species  the 
Red  Indians  used  to  make  coinage,  by  perforating 
and  stringing  them  on  leather  thongs. 

Fossil  species  200,  from  the  Oolite 
onward. 

Venus’s  basin,  bath,  or  cup,  s. 

Bot.:  Dipsacus  sylvestris.  [Tea¬ 
sel.] 

Venus’s  basket,  s. 

ZoOlogy:  A  popular  name  for  any 
species  of  the  genus  Euplectella 
(q.  v.).  Called  also  Venus’s  Flower- 
basket.  The  species  figured  is  Euplec • 
tella  suberea,  from  the  Philippines. 

Venus’s  comb,  s. 

1.  Bot. :  Scandix  Pecten  -  Veneris. 

[Scandix.]  So  named  because  the 
slender,  tapering  beaks  of  the  seed- 
vessels  are  set  together  like  the  teeth 
of  a  comb. 

2.  ZoOl. :  Murex  tribulus,  a  beautiful  and  delicate 
shell,  with  long  thin  spines,  from  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Venus’s  fan,  s. 

ZoOl.:  Gorgonia  flabellum,  a  much  branched  and 
reticulated  zoOphyte,  which  has  been  found,  but 
i>nly  accidentally,  on  the  British  coast. 

Venus’s  fly-trap,  s.  [Dionjea.] 

Venus’s  girdle,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Cestum  veneris,  a  free-swimming  Hydro- 
soOn,  from  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  a  long,  nar¬ 
row,  strongly-compressed,  active  creature,  covered 
with  cilia,  and  swims  with  a  graceful  undulatory 
motion. 


Venus’s 

Basket. 


Venus’s  hair,  s. 

Botany :  Adiantum  capillus-veneris.  [Adiantum, 
Maiden-hair.] 

Venus’s  looking-glass,  s. 

Bot.:  Specularia  speculum ;  a  Campanula-like 
plant,  with  purple  flowers,  from  continental  Europe. 
Venus’s  navel-wort,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Omphalodes  (q.  v.). 

Venus’s  slipper,  s. 

ZoOl.:  The  genus  Carinaria  (q.  v.). 

ve-nu'-§I-a,  subst.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  Venus 
(q.  v.).] 

Entomology:  A  genus  of  Geometer  Moths,  family 
Acidalidee.  Antennee  of  the  male  slightly  pecti¬ 
nated;  abdomen  slender ;  wings  entire,  rounded. 

*ve-nflst',  adj.  [Latin  venustus ,  from  venus— 
beauty.]-  Beautiful,  amiable. 

“As  the  infancy  of  Rome  was  venust,  so  was  its  manhood 
notably  strenuous.” — Waterhouse:  Comment ..  Fortescue. 

p.  187. 

*ven-ym,  *ven-yme,  s.  [Venom,  s.  &  v.] 

#  ve-prec'-R-lffi,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  pi.  of  veprecula=a 
little  thorn  or  briar  bush,  dimin.  from  vepres=  a 
thorn-bush.] 

Bot. :  The  fifty-fourth  order  in  Linnseus’ Natural 
System.  Genera :  Rhamnus,  Lycium,  Daphne,  &c. 
*ver,  s.  [Lat.]  The  spring.  {Chaucer.) 
ver'-a,  adv.  [Very.]  (Scotch.) 
ve-ra  -cious,  a.  [Latin  verax  (genit.  veracis ), 
from  verus=true.] 

1.  Observant  of  truth;  habitually  speaking  the 
truth. 

“  The  Spirit  is  most  perfectly  and  absolutely  veracious.” 
—Barrow :  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  34. 

2.  Characterized  by  truth  and  accuracy ;  true ;  as, 
a  veracious  account. 

*3.  Leading  to  or  reporting  actual  facts. 
Ve-ra-cious-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  veracious;  -ly.]  In 
a  veracious  manner;  with  truth;  truthfully. 

ve-ra,9'-I-t]f,  s.  [Latin  veracitas,  from  verax= 
veracious  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  truthful  or  observ¬ 
ant  of  truth ;  habitual  regard  or  observance  of 
truth ;  truthfulness,  truth. 

“His  veracity  and  unchangeableness  secure  our  trust  in 
him.” — Clarke:  Evidences,  prop.  L 

2.  Consistency  of  report  with  truth  or  fact ;  agree¬ 
ment  with  facts ;  truth. 

“There  was  no  reason  to  doubt  the  veracity  of  those 
facts  which  they  related.” — Addison. 

*3.  That  which  is  true ;  that  in  which  truth  lies  ; 
truth.  (Carlyle.) 

*ve-ra-ment,  adv.  [O.  Fr.  veraiment.]  [Very.] 
Truly,  really. 


ve-ran’-da,  ve-ran'-dah,  *fe-ran  da,  s.  [Port. 

varanda—  a  balcony;  O.  Sp.  barav.da,  from  vara~ 
a  rod;  or  from  Pers.  bar-dmadah—  a  porch,  a  ter¬ 
race,  a  balcony,  from  bar-dmadan=to  ascend,  to 
arise,  to  emerge,  to  grow  out,  from  bar= up,  and 
amadan=  to  come,  to  arrive;  or  from  Sansc.  var- 
andct=a  portico,  from  vri—  to  cover.]  An  open 
portico  attached  to  a  house  ;  a  sortof  lightexternal 
gallery  in  the  front  of  a  house,  having  a  sloping 
roof  supported  by  slender  pillars,  and  frequently 
partly  enclosed  in  front  with  lattice-work. 

“Uppercross  Cottage,  with  its  veranda,  French  win¬ 
dows,  and  other  prettinesses.” — Miss  Austen:  Persuasion, 
ch.  v. 

Ve-ra.-tr9.te,  s.  [Eng.  veratr(ic)  ;  -ate.] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  veratric  acid  (q.  v.). 
ve-ra '-tre-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ve ratr(um) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.l 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Melanthacese.  Divisions  of  the 
perianth  free,  sessile,  shortly  unguiculate,  or  co¬ 
hering  into  a  short  tube. 

ve-ra  -trl-a,  s.  [Veratrine.] 

ve-ra ’-trie,  a.  [English  veratr(ine) ;  - ic .]  Con¬ 
tained  in  or  derived  from  Veratrum  sabadilla. 

veratric-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C9Hio04=CfiH3(OCH3)oCO-OH.  A  mono¬ 
basic  acid  discovered  by  Merck,  in  1839,  in  saba¬ 
dilla  seeds.  It  is  prepared  by  exhausting  the 
bruised  seeds  with  alcohol  containing  sulphuric 
acid,  neutralizing  with  milk  of  lime,  filtering  and 
evaporating  the  filtrate  to  dryness.  It  crystallizes 
in  colorless  four-sided  prisms,  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether. 
Heated  to  100°  it  gives  off  water  and  becomes 
opaque  ;  at  a  higher  temperature  it  melts,  and  sub¬ 
limes  without  decomposition. 

ver'-a-trin,  s.  [Eng.  veratr(um) ;  ■in.'] 

Chem.:  Veratrum-resin  (q.  v.). 

Ver’-9-trIne,  s.  [Eng.  veratr(um) ;  - ine .] 

Chem.:  C32H50N2O8.  Veratria.  An  organic  base 
discovered  by  Meissner,  in  1818,  in  sabadilla  seeds, 
and  readily  obtained  by  boiling  the  bruised  seeds 
in  strong  alcohol,  and  precipitating  by  an  alkali. 
In  its  pure  state  it  is  a  white  or  greenish-white 
crystalline  powder,  inodorous,  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  very  poisonous ; 
melts  at  115°,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  resinous 
mass.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  colors  it  first  yellow, 
then  carmine  red,  and  lastly  violet.  It  dissolves  in 
dilute  acids,  forming  colorless  salts,  which  are  very 
poisonous. 

Ver  -9-trol,  s.  TEng.  veratr(ic)  ;  -oh] 

Chem.:  C.sHioCb.  A  colorless  oil  obtained  by  dis¬ 
tilling  veratric  acid  with  excess  of  baryta.  It  has 
an  agreeable,  aromatic  odor,  specific  gravity  1’086 
at  15°,  solidifies  at  15°,  and  boils  at  202°-205°. 

ve-ra  trum,  subst.  [Latin=a  plant,  Veratrum 

o.lbum.] 

1.  Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Vera trese.  Perianth 
of  six  equal  divisions,  sessile,  persistent ;  stamens 
six,  springing  from  the  perianth  ;  styles  three,  per¬ 
sistent;  stigmas  three,  spreading;  capsules  three; 
seeds  numerous.  Plants  with  perennial  roots,  erect 
stems,  ovate  pointed  leaver,  and  panicles  of  polyg¬ 
amous  flowers.  Natives  of  Europe  and  North 
America.  Veratrum  album  is  the  White  Hellebore. 
The  stem  is  two  to  four  or  five  feet  high,  the  pedun¬ 
cles  downy,  the  flowers  in  a  thrice-compound  pan¬ 
icle.  It  grows  in  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy 
and  in  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  a  powerful  emetic  and 
drastic  purgative,  formerly  given  in  mania,  epi¬ 
lepsy,  &c. ;  externally  it  is  used  in  itch.  Another 
European  species  is  V.  nigrum,  the  Dark-flowered 
Veratrum.  V.  viride  is  the  Green  or  American  Hel¬ 
lebore,  found  on  the  east  coast  of  North  America, 
from  Canada  to  Carolina .  It  is  called  also  the  Poke- 
root  and  the  Swamp  Hellebore.  The  rhizome  is  a 
powerful  cardiac,  arterial,  and  nervous  sedative, 
lowering  the  pulse,  the.respira  tion, and  the  heat  of 
the  body.  It  is  used  in  pneumonia,  rheumatism, 
gout,  neuralgia,  asthma,  and  in  some  cardiac  affec¬ 
tions.  V.  sabadilla,  a  Mexican  and  West  Indian 
species,  was  formerly  believed  to  yield  Cevadilla 
(q.  v.). 

2.  Pharm.:  The  rhizome  of  Veratrum  album.  [1.] 
veratrum-resin,  s. 

Chem.:  C14H36N2O3C?).  Veratrin.  A  brownish 
resin,  extracted  from  sabadilla  seeds.  It  is  insolu¬ 
ble  in  water,  ether,  and  alkalies,  soluble  in  alcohol, 
melts  at  185°,  and  decomposes  at  a  higher  tempera¬ 
ture. 

verb,  *verbe,  s.  [Fr.  verbe,  from  Lat.  verbum— 
a  word,  a  verb;  cognate  with  Eng.  word  (q.  v.).] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  word. 

“  In  whiche  speache,  the  verbe  that  cuppleth  the  wordes 
[fleshe]  and  [meat]  together:  knitteth  them  together  in 
their  propre  signification.” — Bp.  Gardner:  Explication, 
fol.  8. 


II.  Gram. :  That  part  of  speech  which  predicates 
something  in  regard  to  something  else  (the  sub¬ 
ject  or  thing  spoken  of) ;  as,  The  man  lives,  The 
boy  threw  a  stone.  Verbs  affirm  action  or  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  subject  under  certain  conditions  or 
relations  called  voice,  mood,  and  tense.  (See  these 
words.)  Verbs  may  be  classified  into :  (1)  Transi. 
tive,  requiring  an  object,  as,  He  learns  his  lesson; 
and  (2)  Intransitive,  as,  He  runs.  [Active,  Pass¬ 
ive,  Transitive,  Intransitive.]  Transitive  verbs 
include  reflexive  verbs.  [Reflexive.]  Some  trans¬ 
itive  verbs  are  reflexive  in  meaning  though  not  i& 
form,  and  appear,  at  first  sight,  as  if  used  intransi¬ 
tively  ;  as,  He  keeps  out  of  danger,  i.  e.,  He  keeps 
himself,  &c.  Sometimes  a  transitive  verb  has  a 
passive  sense  with  an  active  form ;  as,  The  cakes 
ate  short  and  crisp.  Some  verbs  are  sometimes 
transitive  and  sometimes  intransitive;  as,  'Refloats 
a  scheme,  The  body  floats.  Only  transitive  verbs 
have  a  passive  voice.  Some  intransitive  verbs,  by 
means  of  a  preposition,  become  transitive,  and  may 
be  used  passively ;  as,  He  laughed  at  the  act,  The 
act  was  laughed  at  by  him.  Intransitive  verbs  in¬ 
clude  a  large  number  that  might  be  classed  as 
frequentative,  diminutive,  inceptive,  desiderative, 
&c.  Some  intransitive  verbs  have  a  causative 
meaning,  and  take  an  object:  I  run,  I  ran  a  pin 
into  my  finger.  Intransitive  verbs  may  take  a  noun 
of  kindred  meaning  as  object  (called  the  cognate 
object) ;  as,  to  sleep  a  sleep,  to  run  a  race,  to  live  a 
life,  verbs  used  with  the  third  person  only  are 
called  impersonal  verbs;  as,  methinks,  it  rains,  it 
snoivs.  In  the  case  of  some  verbs,  the  transitive 
form  is.  distinguished  from  the  corresponding  in¬ 
transitive  by  a  change  of  vowel ;  as,  raise,  rise ;  set, 
sit;  fell,  fall.  Such  verbs  are  called  causative 
(q.  v.).  The  past  tense  of  strong  verbs  is  expressed 
by  a  change  of  vowel  only;  as,  throw,  threw ;  the 
past  tense  of  weak  verbs  by  adding  to  the  verbal 
root  the  syllable  -ed:  as,  shout,  shouted:  or  its 
euphonic  substitute  d  (-ed) ;  as  love,  loved.  [Strong, 
Weak.]  Auxiliary  verbs  are  used  in  forming  the 
tenses  of  other  verbs ;  as,  I  have  seen.  [Auxiliary.] 

“You  have  told  me  that  a  verb  is  (as  every  word  also 
must  be)  a  noun;  but  you  added,  that  it  is  also  something 
more;  and  that  the  title  of  verb  was  given  to  it  on  account 
of  that  distinguishing  something  more  than  the  mere 
nouns  convey.” — Tooke:  Diversions  of  Pur  ley,  pt.  ii.,  ch. 
viii. 

ver'-bal,  *ver'-ball,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  verbal,  from 
Lat.  ver6ah's=pertaining  to  a  word,  from  verbum 
=  a  word,  a  verb  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  verbal;  Ital.  verbale.) 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  words;  respecting  word* 
only  ;  as,  a  verbal  dispute. 

2.  Spoken ;  expressed  to  the  ear  in  words ;  not 
written  ;  oral.  (Shakesp. :  Lear,  iv.  3.) 

*3.  Consisting  in  mere  words. 

“Great  acclamations  and  verbal  praises  .  .  .  ar» 
but  a  piece  of  mockery  and  hypocritical  compliment.” — 
Hale:  Cont.;  Of  Afflictions. 

4.  Literal ;  having  word  answering  to  word. 

“  Whosoever  offers  at  verbal  translation,  shall  have  the 
misfortune  of  that  young  traveler,  who  lost  his  own 
language  abroad,  and  brought  home  no  other  instead  of 
it.”—  Denham. 

5.  Minutely  exact  in  words ;  attending  to  wordt 
only. 

“Neglect  the  rules  each  verbal  critic  lays.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism,  261. 

*6.  Plain-spoken ;  wording  one’s  thoughts  with= 
out  reserve. 

“You  put  me  to  forget  a  lady’s  manners, 

By  being  so  verbal.” 

Shakesp.  ■  Cymbeline,  ii.  3. 

II.  Grammar  : 

1.  Derived  from  a  verb.  The  infinitive  mood, 
gerund,  and  supine  are  properly  verbal  nouns, 
implying  action  or  state,  only  without  the  power  of 
assertion. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  verb  or  verbs. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Gram. :  A  noun  derived  from  a  verb. 

verbal-note,  s. 

Diplomacy :  An  unsigned  memorandum  or  note 
when  an  affair  has  continued  for  a  long  time  with¬ 
out  any  reply.  It  is  designed  to  show  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  not  urgent,  but  that  at  the  same  time  it  has 
not  been  overlooked. 

ver'-b9l-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  verbal;  -ism.]  Something 
expressed  verbally  or  orally;  a  verbal  remark  or 
expression. 

ver-bal-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  verbal;  - ist .]  One  who 
deals  in  words  only;  a  literal  adherent  to,  or  a 
minute  critic  of  words  ;  a  verbarian. 

“  Yet  not  ashamed  these  verbalists  still  use 
From  youth,  till  age  or  study  dims  their  eyes, 

To  engage  the  grammar  rules  in  civil  war.” 

Lord  Brooke:  On  Human  Learning. 


bfiil,  b<5y;  pout,  J<5wl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -hie.  -die.  &c.  =  hel,  del. 


verbality 
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verdigris 


•ver-bsjl'-i-tjf,  s.  [Eng.  verbal;  -ity.]  The  qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  verbal;  mere  words;  bare  lit¬ 
eral  expression. 

“This  controversy  hath  in  it  more  verbality  than  mat¬ 
ter.” — Bp.  Hall:  Peacemaker,  §  i. 

ver-bgtl-i-za  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  verbaliz(e) ;  - ation .] 
The  act  of  verbalizing;  the  state  of  being  verbal¬ 
ized. 

ver'-bg,l-Ize,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  verbal;  - ize .] 

A.  Trans. :  To  convert  or  change  into  a  verb ;  to 
form  a  verb  of. 

“Nouns  for  brevity,  are  sometimes  verbalized;  as,  to 
complete,  to  contrary,  to  experience.” — Instructions  for 
Oratory,  p.  81. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  use  many  words  ;  to  be  verbose 
or  diffuse. 

ver  -bg.l-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  verbal ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  verbal  manner  ;  by  word  of  mouth  ;  orally  ; 
by  words  uttered  ;  in  words. 

“Would  God  I  might  not  Bay,  even  the  Lord’s  anointed, 
whom  they  verbally  professe  to  honor.” — Bp.  Hall:  Episc. 
by  Divine  Right,  pt.  iii.,  §8. 

2.  Word  for  word;  literally,  verbatim. 

“’Tis  almost  impossible  to  translate  verbally,  and  well, 
at  the  same  time.” — Dryden.  (Todd. ) 

*ver~bar'-i-an,  subst.  [Latin  verbum—  a  word.] 
A  word-coiner. 

“In  ‘The  Doctor,’  Southey  gives  himself  free  scope  as 
a  verbarian.” — Fitzedward  Hall:  Modem  English,  p.  21. 

ver-bas-ge-se,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Latin  verbasc(um) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff .  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Antirrhinide®.  Leaves  alternate  ; 
inflorescence  centripetal ;  corolla  rotate ;  stamens 
five,  decimate,  unequal, 
ver-bas -cum,  s.  [Lat.=mullein.  See  def.] 
Botany:  Mullein,  the  typical  genus  of  Verbasce® 
(q.  v.).  Tall,  erect,  tomentose  or  woolly  plants, 
usually  biennial.  Leaves  alternate ;  inflorescence 
in  racemes ;  calyx  five-partite ;  corolla  rotate  or 
regular ;  stamens  five,  the  three  upper  ones  or  all 
five  hairy;  capsule  of  two  cells  and  two  valves, 
septicidal ;  seeds  many.  Known  species  about 
eighty,  chiefly  from  Europe  and  Asia.  The  flowers 
of  the  Great  Mullein,  when  dried  in  the  sun,  give 
out  a  fatty  matter,  used  in  Alsace  as  a  cataplasm 
in  hffimorrhoids.  Its  root  is  administered  in  India 
as  a  febrifuge.  The  seeds  of  V.  thapsus  and  V. 
nigrum  are  used  by  poachers  to  poison  fish,  and  the 
flowers  of  V.  lychnitis  to  destroy  mice, 
ver-ba'-tim,  a<iv.  [Lat.] 

1.  Word  for  word ;  in  the  identical  words. 

“He  could  verbatim  repeat  the  whole  without  booke.” — 
Holinshed:  Chron.  (Epis.  Ded. ) 

2.  By  word  of  mouth  ;  orally. 

“  Verbatim  to  rehearse  the  method  of  my  pen.” 

Shakesp. ;  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  L 

Verbatim  et  literatim:  [Literatim.] 
ver-be-na,  s.  [Latin  verbence  —  sacred  boughs; 
ver6ewaca=vervain.]  •» 

Bot.:  Vervain;  the  typical  genus  of  Verbenace® 
(q.  v.).  Herbs  or  undershrubs  with  four-sided 
stems,  opposite  or  ternate  leaves,  simple,  pinnatifid, 
or  three-partite.  Flowers  in  terminal  spikes  or 
racemes.  Calyx  tubular,  the  limb  with  five  teeth, 
one  usually  shorter  than  the  rest.  Corolla  tubular, 
the  limb  not  quite  regular,  five-cleft.  Stamens  in¬ 
cluded,  four  aidynamous,  rarely  two.  Ovary  with 
four  cells,  each  one-seeded.  Capsule  dividing  into 
four  one-seeded  achenes.  Known  species  seventy, 
chiefly  from  America.  Popularly  the  name  is  used 
in  a  wider  sense  than  the  scientific  genus ;  as  the 
Lemon-scented  Verbena.  [Aloysia.] 

ver-be-na'-ge-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  verben(a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - acece .] 

Bot. :  Verbenes;  an  order  of  Perigynous  Exogens, 
alliance  Echiales.  Trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs.  Leaves 
generally  opposite,  simple  or  compound,  without 
stipules.  Flowers  in  opposite  corymbs,  or  spiked 
alternately,  or  in  dense  heads,  or  rarely  axillary 
and  solitary.  Calyx  tubular,  persistent,  inferior. 
Corolla  hypogynous,  monopetalous,  tubular,  de¬ 
ciduous,  the  limb  generally  irregular.  Stamens 
generally  four,  didynamous,  or  of  equal  length, 
rarely  two.  Style  one ;  stigma  bifid  or  undivided ; 
ovary  two  or  four  celled  ;  fruit  nucamentaceous  or 
berried,  composed  of  two  or  four  nucules  in  a  state 
of  adhesion.  Closely  akin  to  Labiat®,  but  the 
ovary  is  not  four-lobed,  nor  is  there  the  aromatic 
smell.  The  species  are  found  chiefly  in  the  tropics, 
and  in  South  America  beyond  them.  In  hot  coun¬ 
tries  they  are  generally  shrubs  or  trees,  in  temper¬ 
ate  climates  they  are  mostly  herbs.  Known  genera 
forty-five,  species  663  ( Bindley ) ;  genera  forty,  spe¬ 
cies  550  ( Sir  J.  Hooker ) . 

ver-be-nate,  v.  t.  [Latin  verbenatus= adorned 
with  a  garland  of  verbena  (q.  v.).]  To  strew  or 
sanctify  with  sacred  boughs  according  to  an  an¬ 
cient  custom. 


ver-bene  ,  s.  [Verbena.] 

Bot.  {pi.}:  The  Verbenace®  (a.  v.).  ( Lindley .) 
*ver-ber-ate,  V.  t.  [Lat.  verberatus ,  pa.  par.  of 
verbero—to  beat,  to  whip,  from  verber= a  whip.] 
To  beat,  to  strike. 

“The  sound  that  both  by  sea  and  land  out-flies, 
Rebounds  again,  and  verberates  the  skies.” 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  16. 


ver-ber-a  -tion,  subst.  [Latin  verberatio,  from 
verberatus,  pa.  par.  of  verbero= to  beat.] 

1.  The  act  of  beating  or  striking;  a  blow,  a  per¬ 
cussion. 

“Distinguishing  verberation,  which  was  accompanied 
with  pain,  from  pulsation,  which  was  attended  with 
none.”  —Blackstone .-  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  8. 


2.  The  impulse  of  a  body  which  causes  sound, 
ver-be-si-na,  subst.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  verbena 
(q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Verbesine®  (q.  v  ). 
Herbs,  shrubs,  or  small  trees  growing  in  America 
with  pinnately-lobed  leaves,  and  flowers  generally 
yellow,  or  the  ray  florets  white,  those  of  the  disc 
yellow;  the  achenes  with  two  stiff  awns  at  the 
apex.  [Guizotia.] 


ver-be  si  -ne-ae,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat .  verbesin(a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  A  sub-tribe  of  Senecionide®.  Heads  heter- 
ogamous,  with  the  florets  of  the  ray  ligulate  and 
female,  rarely  homogamous  and  discoid.  Achenes 
generally  compressed,  with  stiff  bristles  at  the  top. 


ver -bi-age  (age  as  ig),  subst.  [Fr.,  from  O.  Fr. 
verboier=to  talk.]  [Verb.]  The  use  of  many  words 
without  necessity  ;  superabundance  of  words ;  ver¬ 
bosity,  wordiness. 

“Its  verbiage  prevented  it  from  touching  the  hearts  of 
the  people.” — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

ver  -bi-cul-tffre,  s.  [Lat.  verbum=a  word,  and 
cwMwa= cultivation,  culture.]  The  study  and  coin¬ 
age  of  words.  ( Special  coinage.) 

“Fruits  which  would  not  have  shamed  the  most  deliber¬ 
ate  verbiculture .”  —  Fitzedward  Hall:  Modern  English, 
p.  289. 

*verb-i-fy,  v.  t.  [Eng.  verb,  i  connect.;  suffix 
•fy.]  To  make  into  a  verb ;  to  use  as  a  verb ;  to 
verbalize. 


ver’-blee,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Her. :  Applied  to  a  hunting-horn,  when  edged 
round  with  metal  of  different  tincture  from  the 
rest. 


ver-bose',  adj.  [Lat.  verbosus,  from  verbum=a. 
word.]  [Verb.]  Abounding  in  words  ;  using  many 
words  without  necessity,  or  using  more  words  than 
are  necessary ;  prolix ;  tedious  by  multiplicity  of 
words. 

“  These  precepts,  as  they  are  not  over  numerous,  so 
neither  verbose,  but  very  sentenciously  exprest  in  a  few 
comprehensive  words.” — Grew:  Cosmo.  Sacra,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  viii. 


ver-bose -ly,  adverb.  [Eng  verbose ;  -ly.]  In  a 
verbose  or  prolix  manner ;  with  superabundance  of 
words. 


ver-bose  -ness,  s.  [Verbosity.] 
ver-bos-i-ty,  *ver-bose  -ness,  *ver-bos-i-tie, 

subst.  [Eng.  verbose;  -ity,  -ness.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  verbose ;  use  of  a  multiplicity  or 
superabundance  of  words ;  wordiness,  prolixity ; 
tediousness  by  multiplicity  of  words ;  verbiage 

“  The  one  of  these  he  carped,  as  a  man  of  no  witte  and 
uerie  meane  learning:  the  other,  for  his  verbositie  and 
negligence  in  penning  his  historic. ” — P.  Holland:  Plu¬ 
tarch,  p.  139. 

♦verd,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  viridis=  green.] 

1.  Orel.  Lang. :  Greenness,  verdancy,  freshness. 

“  Like  an  apothecaries  potion,  or  new  ale,  they  have 
their  best  strength  and  verd  at  the  first.” — Declaration  of 
Popish  Impostures.  (1603.) 

2.  Old  Law:  The  same  as  Vert  (q.  v.). 
ver'-dim-gy,  s.  [Eng.  verdan(t ) ;  -cy.] 

1.  Lit.:  The  quality  or  state  of  being  verdant  or 
green ;  greenness. 

2.  Fig.:  Rawness,  inexperience,  greenness,  inno¬ 
cence. 


“  Forget  his  verdancy  and  grotesque  appearance.” — 
Scribner’s  Magazine,  Oct.,  1878,  p.  790. 

ver  -dant,  a.  [O.  Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  verdir=to  wax 
green,  from  verd=gveen,  from  Lat.  viridem,  accus. 
of  viridis= green.] 

1.  Lit.:  Green;  covered  with  growing  plants  or 
grass ;  fresh,  flourishing. 

“The  verdant  grass.” — Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  310. 

2.  Fig.  Green  in  knowledge ;  simple  by  inexpe¬ 
rience  ;  innocent ;  easily  deceived  or  taken  in  ;  raw. 
( Colloq .  or  slang.) 

verd  an-tique’  (que  ask),  s.  [Fr.,  from  verd= 
green,  and  antique = ancient,  antique.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  term  applied  to  a  green  incrus¬ 
tation  on  ancient  brass  or  copper  coins.  [iERUGO.] 


2.  Petrol. :  A  name  given  to  a  variety  of  marble 
(carbonate  of  lime)  of  a  clouded  green  color,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  serpentine,  which  sometimes  oc¬ 
curs  in  angular  patches.  Also  applied  to  serpentine 
rocks  of  shades  of  green  which  are  veined  with 
greenish  calcite  or  dolomite.  Sometimes  applied, 
though  erroneously,  to  the  green  porphyry  used  by 
the  Romans. 

ver  -dant-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  verdant;  -ly.] 

1.  Lit.:  In  a  verdant,  green,  or  flourishing  man- 
ner. 

2.  Fig. :  Like  one  green  or  inexperienced ;  inno¬ 
cently. 

v§r  -de,  a.  or  s.  [Fr.]  Green. 

verde  di  Corsica,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  name  given  to  certain  varieties  of  gab- 
bro  (q.  v.) ,  occurring  in  the  island  of  Corsica,  which, 
from  their  hardness,  permit  of  being  used  for  orna¬ 
mental  work. 

verde-eterno,  subst.  A  neutral  acetate  of  copper, 
prepared  by  dissolving  verdigris  in  hot  acetic  acid, 
then  leaving  the  filtered  solution  to  cool,  when 
beautiful  dark-green  crystals  are  deposited.  These 
were  much  used  by  the  early  Venetian  painters,  as 
weU  for  solid  painting,  as  for  glazings.  ( Fairholt .) 

*ver  -de-a,  s.  [Ital.  =  a  peculiar  sort  of  white 
grape,  the  wine  made  from  it.]  (See  compound.) 

*verdea-wine,  subst.  A  kind  of  Italian  wine,  so 
called  from  the  grape  of  which  it  was  made. 

“  Say  it  had  been  at  Rome,  and  seen  the  relics, 
Drunk  your  verdea-wine,  and  rid  at  Naples.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Elder  Brother,  ii.  L 

*ver-de-grese,  *verd-grese,  s.  [Verdigris.] 

ver  -der-er,  *ver-der-or,  s  [Fr.  verdier,  from 
Low  Latin  viridarius,  from  Lat.  viridis  (Fr.  verd, 
vert)  =green.]  An  officer  of  the  royal  forests,  whose 
peculiar  charge  was  to  take  care  of  the  vert,  that  is, 
the  trees  and  underwood  of  the  forests,  and  to  keep 
the  assizes,  view,  receive,  and  enroll  attachments 
and  presentments  of  all  manner  of  trespasses. 

“A  forest  .  .  .  hath  also  her  peculiar  officers,  as 
foresters,  verderers,  regarders,  agisters,  Ac.” — Howell: 
Letters,  bk.  iv.,  let.  16. 

ver'-dict,  *ver-dit,  *ver-dite,  *ver-dyt,  subst. 
[Prop,  verdit,  from  O.  Fr.  verdit  (Fr.  verdict) ;  Low 
Lat.  veredictum=&  true  saying,  a  verdict,  from  Lat. 
vere  dictum=  truly  said ;  uere=truly,  and  dictum, 
neut.  sing,  of  dictus,  pa.  par.  of  dico— to  say.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Decision,  judgment ;  opinion  pro¬ 
nounced. 

“According  to  the  verdict  of  their  own  consciences.” — 
Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  6. 

2.  Law:  The  answer  of  a  jury  to  the  court  con¬ 
cerning  any  matter  of  fact  in  any  cause,  civil  or 
criminal,  committed  to  their  trial  and  examination. 
In  criminal  cases  the  verdict  in  this  country  and  in 
England  is  “guilty  ”  or  “  not  guilty  ;  ”  in  Scotland 
it  may  be  “  not  proven.”  In  civil  cases  it  is  a  find¬ 
ing  for  the  plaintiff  or  defendant,  according  to  the 
facts.  These  are  general  verdicts  ;  special  verdicts 
are  also  sometimes  found.  [Special  Verdict, 
Jury.]  A  verdict  may  be  set  aside,  and  a  new  trial 
ordered,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  against  the 
weight  of  evidence.  Verdicts  must  be  found 
unanimously  by  the  jury. 

“Formerly,  if  the  verdict  were  notoriously  wrong,  the 
jurors  might  have  been  punished,  and  the  verdict  set 
aside  by  writ  of  attaint  at  the  suit  of  the  Crown;  but  not 
at  the  suit  of  the  prisoner.  But  the  practice,  which  at 
one  time  prevailed,  of  fining,  imprisoning,  or  otherwise 
punishing  jurors,  merely  at  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
for  finding  their  verdict  contrary  to  the  direction  of  the 
judge,  was  arbitrary,  unconstitutional,  and  illegal.”  — 
Blackstone :  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  27. 

“The  decision  of  a  judge  or  referee  upon  an  issue  of 
fact  is  not  called  a  verdict,  but  a.  finding,  or  a.  finding  of 
fact." — Abbott. 

ver'-di-gris,  ver-de-gris,  *verd-grese,  *ver- 
de-grese,  *ver-di-grease,  s.  [Old  Fr.  verderis; 
Fr.  verd  de  gris=ve rdigrease,  Spanish  green  ( Cot- 
grave ) ;  from  Low  Lat.  viride  ceris=g reen  of  brass  ; 
viride,  neut.  sing,  of  viridis=green,  and  ceris  (genit. 
of  CES)=brass.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  green  incrustation  which  is 
found  on  copper  or  brass  when  left  in  contact  with 
fatty  or  other  acids. 

“  Others  say  that  he  [Achilles]  tooke  both  the  said  rust 
or  verdegrese,  and  also  the  hearbe  Achilleos  to  worke  his 
cure.” — P.  Ijolland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxv.,  ch.  v. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Chem. :  A  green  pigment  prepared  in  the  south 
of  France,  by  exposing  thin  plates  of  copper  for 
some  time  to  the  action  of  the  refuse  of  the  grape 
from  which  wine  has  been  made.  In  this  country 
it  is  sometimes  prepared  by  placing  copper  plates 
in  contact  with  woolen  cloths,  which  have  been 
soaked  in  pyroligneous  acid.  It  is  soluble  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  is  very  poisonous. 

2.  Pharm.:  Verdigris  is  occasionally  used  exter¬ 
nally,  in,  powder  or  mixed  with  honey  and  vinegar, 
as  an  escharotic.  ( Garrod .) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


verdigris-green 
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verity 


verdigris-green,  s. 

Bot.:  iErugineous  (q.  v.), 

*ver  -dl-grls,  v.  t.  [Veedigeis.]  To  cover  or 
coat  with  verdigris  ;  to  cause  to  be  covered  or  coated 
with  verdigris. 

♦ver’-din-gale,  s.  [Faethingale.] 

*ver-dit,  *ver-dite,  s.  [Veedict,] 

ver  -di-ter,  *ver  -di-tyre,  s.  [Fr.  verd-de-terre 
=green  of  earth.] 

Chem.:  A  blue  pigment  prepared  by  adding  chalk 
or  whiting  to  a  solution  of  copper  in  nitric  acid. 
It  is  made  into  crayons,  or  used  as  a  water-color. 

ver'-ddy,  a.  [Fr.  verdoyer=to  be  green.] 

Her. :  Applied  to  a  border  charged  with  flowers, 
leaves,  or  other  vegetable  charges ;  as,  a  border-ver- 
doy  of  trefoils,  cinquefoils,  &c. 

*ver-du  -go,  s.  [Sp.  (Seedefs.)] 

1.  An  executioner. 

2.  A  severe  stroke. 

“Have  you  got  the  pot  verdugo t” 

Beaum.  <&  Flet.:  Scornful  Lady,  ii.  1. 
♦ver-du-gosMp,  s.  [Eng.  verdugo;  -ship.] 

1.  The  office  of  a  hangman. 

2.  A  mock  formal  style  of  addressing  a  hangman 
or  executioner. 

“  His  great 

Verdugoship  has  not  a  jot  of  language.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Alchemist,  iii.  2. 

ver  -dure,  s.  [Fr.=greenness,  vegetation,  from 
verd,  vert  (Lat.  viridis)=  green.]  Green, greenness; 
fresh  vegetation. 

“The  earth  will  not  appear  painted  with  flowers,  nor 
the  fields  covered  with  verdure .” — Looke:  Human  Under¬ 
stand.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xiii. 

fver'-dured,  a.  [Eng.  verdur{e) ;  -ed.]  Covered 
with  verdure. 

“One  small  island,  profusely  verdured.” — Poe:  Island 
of  the  Fay. 

fver -dure-less,  a.  [Eng.  verdure;  -less.]  Des¬ 
titute  of  verdure  or  vegetation ;  barren,  bleak. 

“The  district  is  one  wide  verdureless  waste  of  black 
basalt.” — Chambers’  Journal,  Feb.  27,  1886. 

fver'-du-rous,  a.  [Eng.  verdur(e) ;  -ows.]  Cov¬ 
ered  with  verdure  ;  clothed  with  the  fresh  color  of 
vegetation ;  verdant. 

“From  the  verdurous  uplands  rolled 
A  sultry  vapor  fraught  with  death.” 

T.  B.  Aldrich:  Friar  Jerome’s  Beautiful  Book. 
*ver-e-cund,  a.  [Lat.  verecundus ,  from  vereor 
= to  fear,  to  feel  awe  of.]  Bashful,  modest. 

*yer-e-cun  -di-ous,  adj.  [Latin  verecundus.] 
Modest,  bashful,  unassuming. 

“A  certain  verecundious  generosity  graceth  your  eyes.” 
— Reliquiae  Wottoniance,  p.  156. 

*ver-e-cun  -di-ty,  s.  [Latin  verecunditas,  from 
verecundus= verecund  (q.  v.) .]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  modest  or  bashful ;  modesty,  bashfulness. 

ver-e-til'-li-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  veretill(um ) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suif.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Sclerobasic  Zoantharia,  hav¬ 
ing  an,  elongate  axis,  with  retractile  zoOidsover  its 
entire  surface,  and  its  lower  part  bulbous,  naked, 
or  soft.  It  is  divided  longitudinally  by  two  inter¬ 
secting  membranes,  with  a  calcareous  axis  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  stem,  or  it  may  be  simple  and 
fleshy. 

ver-e-tll'-lum,  s.  [From  Lat.  veretilla.] 

ZoOl.:  The  typical  genus  of  Veretillid®  (q.  v.), 
formerly  placed  under  the  Pennatulidee.  Upper 
part  of  the  colony  club-shaped, 
ver-gy-loo  ,  vir-gy-loo  ,  ver-gy-liefi',  subst. 

[VlEGOLEUSE.] 

verge  (1),  *virge,  s.  [Fr.  verge=a  rod,  wand,  or 
stick,  a  yard,  a  hoop,  a  rood  of  land,  from  Latin 
virga= a  twig,  rod,  wand.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

*(1)  A  rod,  wand,  or  staff  carried  as  an  emblem  of 
authority  or  ensign  of  office  ;  the  mace  of  a  bishop, 
dean,  or  other  functionary. 

“His  whistle  of  command,  seat  of  authority, 

And  virge  to  interpret,  tipt  with  silver,  sir.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Tale  of  a  Tub,  v.  3. 

*(2)  The  stick  or  wand  with  which  persons  are 
admitted  tenants  by  holding  it  in  the  hand  and 
swearing  fealty  to  the  lord.  Such  tenants  are  called 
tenants  by  the  verge. 

*(3)  A  quantity  of  land,  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
acres;  a  virgate;  a  yardland. 

*(4)  A  yard  in  length.  ( Prompt .  Parv .) 

*(5)  A  ring ;  a  circlet  or  hoop  of  metal ;  a  circle. 

“The inclusive  verge 

Of  golden  metal  that  must  round  my  brow.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iv.  1. 


*(6)  Compass ;  space ;  room  ;  scope. 

*(7)  Compass ;  comprehension. 

“Within  the  verge  and  comprehensions  of  the  Eternal 
mercy.”— Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  8. 

(8)  The  extreme  side  or  edge  of  anything;  the 
brink,  border,  or  margin. 

“  Or  here,  or  elsewhere,  to  the  furthest  verge 
That  ever  was  survey’d  by  English  eye.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  L 

2.  Fig. :  The  brink  or  border. 

“At  length  brought  us  to  the  verge  of  civil  war.” — Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Architecture: 

(1)  The  shaft  of  a  column ;  a  small,  ornamental 
shaft. 

(2)  The  edge  of  a  tiling  projecting  over  the  gable 
of  a  roof,  that  on  the  horizontal  portion  being 
called  eaves. 

2.  Horol. :  The  spindle  or  arbor  of  a  watch-bal¬ 
ance.  The  term  is  commonly  applied  to  that  of  the 
old  vertical  movement,  whose  balance-arbor  has 
two  pallets,  which  alternately  engage  with  teeth  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  a  crown-wheel,  whose  axis  is 
at  right-angles  to  that  of  the  verge. 

3.  Hort.:  The  grass-edging  of  a  bed  or  border;  a 
slip  of  grass  dividing  the  walks  from  the  borders  in 
a  garden. 


verge-board,  s. 

Build.:  The  same  as  Baege-boaed  (q.  v.). 
verge-file,  s.  A  fine  file,  with  one  safe  side,  for¬ 
merly  used  in  working  on  the  verge  of  the  old  verti¬ 
cal  escapement. 

♦verge  (2),  s.  [Veege  (2).u.]  The  actor  state  of 
verging  or  inclining;  inclination. 

“  I  mean  their  verges  toward  the  body  and  its  joys.” — 
Digby.  Preexistence  of  Souls,  ch.  xiv. 

verge  (1),  v.  i.  [Veege  (1),  s.]  To  border,  to  ap¬ 
proach,  to  come  near.  (With  on  or  upon.) 

“  Taking  another  look  at  the  clock,  the  hand  of  which 
•was  verging  on  the  five  minutes  past.” — Dickens:  Pick¬ 
wick,  ch.  x.\ iv. 

verge  (2) j  v.  i.  [Lat.  vergo=to  bend,  to  incline.] 
To  tend,  to  incline,  to  bend,  to  slope. 

“  And  henceforth  the  sun  of  the  king’s  cause  declined, 
verging  more  and  more  westward.” — Fuller:  Worthies; 
Somersetshire. 

ver'-g?n-§y,  s.  [Eng.  vergen(t) ;  -cy.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  state  of  verging,  tend¬ 
ing,  or  inclining;  approach. 

2.  Optics :  The  reciprocal  of  the  focal  distance  of 
a  lens,  used  as  a  measure  of  the  divergence  or  con¬ 
vergence  of  the  focus  of  rays. 

verg  -$nt,  a.  [Lat.  vergens,  pr.  par.  of  vergo— 
to  bend,  to  incline.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Drawing  to  a  close. 

2.  Oeol.:  Declining;  the  name  given  to  a  series  of 
Appalachian  strata,  equivalent  to  the  Chelmung 
group  of  New  York,  and  of  the  age  of  the  Middle 
Devonian  rocks  of  England.  These  strata  are  nearly 
5,000  feet  thick  in  Pennsylvania.  ( Professor  H.  D. 
Rogers:  Geology  of  Pennsylvania.) 

verg'-er  (1),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  virgiarius= 
an  apparitor;  from  wrao=a  rod,  awand.]  One  who 
carries  a  verge.  Specifically — 

(1)  An  officer  who  bears  the  wand  or  staff  of  office 
before  a  bishop,  dean,  canon,  or  other  dignitary  or 
ecclesiastic. 

“The  emperor  again  laid  aside  his  imperial  mantle, 
and,  taking  the  wand  in  his  hand,  officiated  as  verger, 
driving  the  laity  from  the  choir.” — Byron:  Childe  Harold, 
iv.  (Note  6.) 

(2)  The  official  who  takes  care  of  the  interior  of 
the  fabric  of  a  church. 

♦verg'-er  (2),  *ver-gere,  s.  [Fr.  vergier,  from 
Latin  viridarium=a  garden,  from  viridis= green.] 
A  garden.  (Rom.  of  the  Rose,  3,618.) 

ver-gette',  subst.  [Dimin.  from  verge=a  rod  or 
wand.] 

Her.:  A  pallet;  also  a  shield  divided  with  pallets. 
ver-g6u-lefi§e’,  s.  [Viegoleuse.] 
*ve-rld'-ic-yl,  a.  [Latin  veridicus=verum= the 
truth,  and  dico= to  say.]  Speaking  or  telling  the 
truth ;  truthful,  veracious. 

“Who  shall  read  this  veridical  history.” — Urquhart: 
Rabelais,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxviii. 

ver'-I-f  I-y-ble,  a.  [Eng.  verify ;  -able.]  Capable 
of  being  verified  ;  admitting  of  verification  or  con¬ 
firmation  of  incontestible  evidence. 

“  The  instance  is  verifiable  upon  it,  in  every  one  of  the 
alledged  particulars.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  2. 

ver-I-fl-ca  -tion,  s.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  verifying 
or  proving  to  be  true;  the  act  of  confirming  or 
establishing  the  authenticity  of  any  power  granted, 
or  of  any  transaction  by  legal  or  competent  evi¬ 
dence;  the  state  of  being  verified;  authenticity, 
confirmation. 

“It  hath  only  the  traditional  verification  of  the  evidence 
of  a  past  fact.” — Warburton:  Discourse  xxviii. 


ver'-l-fl-ca-tfve,  adj.  [Eng.  verify  ;  c  connec¬ 
tive,  and  suff.  -ative.]  Serving  to  verify,  confirm, 
or  establish ;  verifying. 

ver’-i-fi-er,  s.  [Eng .  verify ;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  verifies. 


ver  -I-f  y,*ver-i-fie,*ver-i-fye,  v.  t.  (Ft. verifier, 
from  Lat.  verifico=  to  make  true:  verws=true,  and 
facio=  to  make.] 

1.  To  prove  to  be  true ;  to  prove  the  truth  of ;  to 
confirm  ;  to  establish  the  truth  of ;  to  prove. 

“The  verifying  of  that  true  sentence,  the  first  shall  be 
last.” — Milton:  Hist.  Eng.,  bk.  ii. 

2.  To  confirm  the  truthfulness  of ;  to  confirm  the 
truth  of,  as  a  prediction. 

“The  words  of  Isaiah  were  literally  verified.” — Clarke: 
On  the  Evidences,  prop.  14. 

3.  To  prove  to  have  spoken  truly ;  to  prove  or  con¬ 
firm  the  truthfulness  of. 


“So  shalt  thou  best  fulfil,  best  verify 
The  prophets  old.”  Milton:  P.  R.,  iii.  177. 

4.  To  confirm  or  establish  the  authenticity  of,  as 
a  title  or  power,  by  examination  or  competent  evi¬ 
dence  ;  to  authenticate. 

♦5.  To  affirm  ;  to  maintain. 

“They  have  verified  unjust  things.” 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  V.  1. 

*6.  To  back  up ;  to  support  the  credit  of ;  to  second. 
“I  have  ever  verified  my  friends,” 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  v.  2. 

♦ver-Il  -6-quent,  a.  [Latin  verus— true,  and 
loquens,  pr,  par.  of  loquor= to  speak.]  Speaking 
the  truth,  truthful,  veracious. 


ver'-I-ly,  *ver-ai-ly,  *ver-rai-ly,  *ver-e-ly> 
*ver-e-lye,  *ver-ray-ly,  *ver-y-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
very ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  truth;  in  very  truth  or  deed;  of  a  truth; 
truly. 


“  Verily  this  man  was  Goddis  son. —  Wycliffe.  Mark  xv. 
39. 


2.  Really,  truly  ;  with  great  confidence  •  m  sincere 
earnestness. 

“I  verily  did  think 
That  her  old  gloves  were  on.” 

Shakesp. :  As  You  Like  It,  iv.  3. 


Ver-i-sim-il-yr,  a.  [Latin  verisimilis,  from 
verus=tr\ie,  and  siwwKs=like.]  Having  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  truth  ;  probable,  likely. 

“  How  verisimilar  it  looks.” — Carlyle:  Miscell.,  vi.  69. 

ver-l-sl  mll  -I-tude,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  verisi¬ 
militude,  from  verus=  true,  and  simi(ihtdo= simili¬ 
tude  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  verisimilar;  ap¬ 
pearance  of  truth  ;  probability,  likelihood. 

“  That  proportion  forms  an  essential  attribute  of  truth, 
and  consequently  of  verisimilitude,  or  that  which  renders 
a  narration  probable.” — Scott:  Life  of  Swift,  §  6. 

2.  That  which  is  verisimilar ;  that  which  has  the 
appearance  of  fact. 

♦ver-i-si-mil-i-ty,  s.  [Lat.  verisimilis  =  prob¬ 
able.]  Verisimilitude,  probability. 

“As  touching  the  verisimility  or  probable  truth  of  this 
relation.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxi. 

♦ver-i-sim'-il-Ous,  a.  [Lat.  verisimilis.]  [Yee- 
isimilae.]  Having  the  appearance  of  truth ;  prob¬ 
able,  verisimilar. 

“Supported  by  verisimilous  and  probable  reasons.” — 
White.  (Todd.) 

ver’-it-a-ble,  *ver-yt-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 

verus= true.] 

1.  Agreeable  to  truth  or  fact ;  true,  real,  genuine. 

“Indeed  !  is ’t  true? 

Most  veritable;  therefore  look  to ’t  well.” 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  iii.  4. 

2.  Truthful,  veracious. 

“In  verities  he  was  very  veritable.” — Qolden  Boke,  ch. 
xiv. 


ver'-it-y-bly,  adverb.  [Eng.  veritab(le) ;  -ly.]  In 
truth  ;  truly,  really,  verily. 

“Hercules  must  ascend  the  funeral  pyre,  and  there  be 
veritably  burnt  to  death.” — Farrar:  Early  Days  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  ch.  iv. 

ver-i-tas,  s.  [Fr.]  A  register  of  shipping  estab¬ 
lished  in  Paris  on  the  principle  of  the  English 
Lloyds.  Commonly  called  the  Bureau  Veritas. 

ver'-I-tf,  ♦ver-i-tie,  *ver-y-te,  *ver-y-tie, 
*ver-y-tye,  s.  [Fr.  v6rit6,  from  Latin  _  veritatem, 
accus.  of  veritas,  from  verus= true ;  Spanish  verdad ; 
Ital.  veritd.  1 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  true ;  truth,  real¬ 
ity  ;  true  or  real  nature ;  agreement  of  a  statement, 
proposition,  or  other  thing  with  fact. 

“I  would  prove  the  verity  of  certain  words.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  i.  2. 


bfill,  boy;  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph-f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan-  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


verjuice 

2.  That  which  is  true ;  a  true  assertion  or  tenet ; 
a  truth,  a  fact,  a  reality. 

“There  are  many  veritees,  which  yet  may  be  no  soche 
artycles  of  oure  fayth.” — Boke  made  by  Jon  Fryth,  p.  107. 
*3.  Faith,  honesty. 

“Justice,  verity,  temperance.” 

Shalcesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

IT  Of  a  verity :  Verily ;  in  very  truth  or  deed. 
ver'-Jflige,  *ver-geous,  *ver-ious,  *ver-juce,  s. 
[Fr.  ver  jus — verj uice  (lit.  green  juice),  from  vert, 
verd— green,  and  jns= juice.] 

1.  Literal:  An  acid  liquor  expressed  from  crab- 
apples,  unripe  grapes,  &c,  and  used  for  cooking  and 
other  purposes. 

“Then  bids  fall  on  ;  himself  for  saving  charges, 

A  peeled  sliced  onion  eats,  and  tipples  verjuice.” 

Dryden:  Persius,  sat.  iv. 

*2.  Fig. :  Sourness  or  acidity  of  temper  or  man¬ 
ner  ;  crabbedness. 

“  The  fashion  in  which  the  narrator  chose,  from  inher¬ 
ent  bonhomie,  or  from  inherent  verjuice,  to  put  the 
thing.” — A.  K.  II.  Boyd:  Bee.  Country  Parson;  Art  of  Put¬ 
ting  Things. 

ver  -meil,  *ver'-mlll,  s.  [Fr.  vermeil=ve rmilion 
...  a  little  worm,  from  Lat.  vermiculus,  dimin. 
from  t)emw=a  worm.]  ("Vermilion.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Vermilion  ;  the  color  of  vermilion.  (Only  used 
in  poetry.) 

“  In  vermeil  colors  and  in  gold.” 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe,  ii. 

2.  Silver  gilt ;  gilt  bronze. 

3.  A  jeweler’s  name  for  a  crimson-red  garnet  in¬ 
clining  slightly  to  orange. 

II.  Gild. :  A  liquid  applied  to  a  gilded  surface  to 
give  luster  and  fire  to  the  gold,  making  it  resemble 
ormolu.  It  is  composed  of  arnotto,  gamboge,  ver¬ 
milion,  dragon’s  blood,  salt  of  tartar,  and  saffron, 
boiled  in  water. 

*ver'-mel-et,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  vermeil  (q.  v.).] 
Vermilion. 

“Who  made  thy  color  vermelet  and  white?” 

Chaucer:  Court  of  Love. 

ver-me-ol  -6-gIst,  s.  [Eng.  vermeolog{y ) ;  -ist.] 
A  helminthologist  (q.  v.) . 

*ver-me-ol  -6-g$r,  s.  [Lat.  vermis= a  worm,  and 
Gr.  logos=a  word,  a  discourse.]  Helminthology 
(q.  v.). 

ver  -mes,  s.pl.  [Plural  of  Lat.  remM=a  worm 
(q.v.).] 

ZoOlogy : 

*1.  The  sixth  class  in  the  arrangement  of  Lin¬ 
naeus,  comprising  all  the  animals  which  could  not  be 
arranged  under  Vertebrata  and  Insecta.  He  di¬ 
vided  the  class  into  five  orders :  Intestina,  Mollusca, 
Testacea,  Lithophyta,  andZoOphyta. 

2.  A  phylum  of  the  Metazoa.  It  contains  a  large 
number  of  allied  animal  forms,  which  may  possibly 
represent  more  than  one  phylum.  Gegenbaur 
makes  nine  classes:  Platyhelminthes,  Nematel- 
minthes,  Chsetognathi,  Acanthocephali,  Bryozoa, 
Rotatoria,  Enteropneusti  (Balanoglossus),  Geph- 
yrea,  and  Annulata.  This  phylum  includes  the 
Scolecida,  the  Annelida,  and  the  Polyzoa  of  Hux¬ 
ley.  [Zoology.] 

ver-me'-tl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  ver  melt  us) , 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suit,  -idee.] 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Holostomatous  Gasteropoda, 
with  two  genera,  Vermetus  and  Siliquaria.  {Tate.) 
The  shells  are  closely  akin  to  those  of  the  Serpul®, 
but  are  distinguished  from  them  by  the  presence  of 
a  spiral  nucleus  and  of  concave  smooth  interior 
septa.  [Vermetus.] 

ver-me'-tus,  s.  [Mod.  Latin  from  Latin  vermis 
(q.  v.).J 

ZoOlogy  &  Paloeont. :  Worm-shell;  according  to 
Woodward  a  genus  of  Turritellid®  (q.  v.),  but  made 
by  Tate  the  type  of  a  family,  Vermetid®  (q.  v),  with 
thirty-one  recent  species  from  Portugal,  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  Africa,  and  India.  Shell  is  tubular, 
attached;  sometimes  regularly  spiral  when  young; 
always  irregular  in  its  adult  growth ;  tube  repeat¬ 
edly  partitioned  off  ;  aperture  round ;  operculum 
circular,  concave  externally.  Fossil  species  twelve, 
from  the  Lower  Greensand  of  Britain,  France,  &c. 

ver-ml-gel'-li  (or  9  as  gh),  s.  [Ital.  vermicelli= 
little  worms,  pi.  of  vermicello=  a  little  worm,  dimin. 
from  verme= a  worm,  from.  Lat.  vermem,  accus.  of 
vermis = a  worm.] 

Cook.:  An  Italian  mixture  prepared  of  flour, 
cheese,  yolks  of  eggs,  sugar,  and  saffron,  manufac¬ 
tured  in  the  form  of  long  slender  tubes  or  threads, 
and  so  named  from  their  worm-like  appearance. 
Vermicelli  differs  from  macaroni  only  in  being 
made  in  smaller  tubes.  Both  are  prepared  in  per¬ 
fection  at  Naples,  where  they  are  a  favorite  dish 
with  all  classes,  and  form  a  principal  item  in  the 
food  of  the  population.  Vermicelli  is  used  in 
soups,  broths,  &c. 
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*ver-mIc-eous  (c  as  sh),  *ver -ml'-cious,  adj. 
[Lat.  vermis= a  worm.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  worms ; 
wormy. 

ver  -ml-glde,  subst.  [Lat.  vermis= a  worm,  and 
ccedo  (in  comp.  -cido.)=to  kill.]  A  worm-killer ;  one 
of  that  class  of  anthelmintics  which  destroy  intes¬ 
tinal  worms ;  a  vermifuge. 

*ver'-ml-cle,  s.  [Vermicule.] 
ver-mlc'-\l-lsir,  a.  [Fr.  vermiculaire,  from  Lat. 
vermiculus,  double  dimin.  from  vermis=  a  worm; 
Sp.  &  Port,  vermicular .] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Pertaining  to  a  worm  ^resembling 
a  worm  ;  especially  resembling  the  motion  or  track 
of  a  worm. 

“  A  twisted  form  vermicular.” — Cowper:  Task,  i.  30. 

II.  Bot.:  Worm-shaped,  thick  and  almost  cylin¬ 
drical,  but  bent  in  different  places,  as  the  roots  of 
Polygonium  Bistorta. 

vermicular-motion,  s. 

Physiol.:  Peristaltic  motion  (q.v.). 
vermicular-work,  vermiculated-work,  s. 

Architecture,  <&c. : 

1.  A  sort  of  ornamental  work,  consisting  of  frets 
or  knot  s  in  mosaic  pavements,  winding  and  resem¬ 
bling  the  tracks  of  worms. 

2.  A  species  of  rusticated  masonry,  so  wrought  as 
to  have  the  appearance  of  having  been  eaten  into 
or  formed  by  the  tracks  of  worms. 

ver'-mic-U'lar  -i-a,  s.  [Lat.  vermiculus=a  little 
worm.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Serpnlid®,  ranging  from 
the  Lower  Oolite  to  the  Eocene. 

ver-mic’-\i-late,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Vermiculate,  a.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  dispose  in  wreathed  lines  like  the 
undulations  of  worms ,  to  form  work  by  inlaying 
resembling  the  motion  or  the  tracks  of  worms. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  become  full  of  worms;  to  be 
eaten  by  worms. 

“  Speak,  doth  his  body  there  vermiculate , 

Crumble  to  dust.”  Elegy  upon  Dr.  Donne. 

ver-mic'-u-late,  a.  [Latin  vermiculatus=  (1) 
full  of  worms,  (2)  inlaid  so  as  to  resemble  the  tracks 
of  worms,  from  vermiculus=a  vermicule  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  Worm -like  in  shape  or  appearance ;  cov¬ 
ered  with  worm-like  elevations. 

*2.  Fig. :  Creepingor  crawlinglike  a  worm  ;  hence, 
creeping,  insinuating,  sophistical. 

“  Idle,  unwholesome,  and,  as  I  may  term  them,  vermic¬ 
ulate  questions.” — Bacon:  Advance,  of  Learning,  bk.  i. 

til.  Bot.:  Of  a  vermilion  color, 
ver-mlc’-ii-lat-ed,  a.  [Eng.  vermiculat(e) ;  -edf] 
Formed  with  a  worm-like  pattern.  [Vermicular.] 
ver-mlc-U-la'-tion,  s.  [Latin  vermiculatio, 
from  vermic-idafws=vermiculate  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  moving  after  the  manner 
of  a  worm  ;  continuation  of  motion  from  one  part 
to  another,  as  in  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intes¬ 
tines. 

“My  gutB  [move]  by  the  motion  of  vermiculation.”— 
Hale:  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  31. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  forming  worm-like  orna¬ 
ments  ;  a  worm-like  ornament  or  body  of  any  kind. 

3.  The  state  of  being  worm-eaten  ;  the  act  of  pierc¬ 
ing  or  boring  through,  as  by  worms. 

“This huge  oliTe,  which  flourished  so  long,  fell,  as  they 
say,  of  vermiculation,  being  all  worm-eaten  within.” — 
Howell:  Vocall  Forest,  p.  70. 

*ver’-ml-cule,  *ver'-ml-cle,  s.  [Lat.  vermicu- 
lus.J  [Vermicular.]  A  little  grub  or  worm ;  a 
small,  worm-like  body. 

“  We  see  many  vermicles  toward  the  outside  of  many  of 
the  oak  apples.” — Derham:  Physico-Theology,  bk.  viii., 
ch.  vi. 

ver-mic -ij-llte,  s.  [Lat.  vermicul{or)= I  breed 
worms;  suff.  -ite  {Min.)f\ 

Min. :  A  name  given  to  a  mineral  occurring  in 
small  mica-like  scales  in  steatite,  at  Milbury,  near 
Worcester,  Massachusetts.  Crystallization,  hexag¬ 
onal  ;  hardness,  1  to  2  ;  specific  gravity,  2*756  ;  luster, 
like  talc ;  color,  grayish.  An  analysis  yielded : 
Silica,  35‘74;  alumina,  16*42 ;  protoxide  of  iron, 
10*02 ;  magnesia,  27*44;  water,  10*30=  99*92.  Exfoli¬ 
ates  on  heating,  twisting  into  worm-like  bodies.  A 
decomposition-product  of  mica,  to  which  other 
named  substances  of  similar  origin  may  be  referred. 

ver-mlc  -u-lous,  ver-mlc'-u-lhse,  adj.  [Lat. 
vermiculosus,  from  vermiculus=a vermicule  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Full  of  or  containing  worms  or  grubs. 

2.  Resembling  worms. 

Ver '-ml-form,  a.  [Fr.  vermiforme,  from  Lat.  ver¬ 
mis— a  worm,  and /or  m.a= form.]  Having  the  form 
or  shape  of  a  worm,  or  of  its  motions ;  helminthoid. 


vermilion 

vermiform  -  appendage,  vermiform  -  appen¬ 
dix,  s. 

Compar.  Anatomy :  Appendix  cocci  vermiformis . 
[Appendix,  1. 1.]  So  far  as  is  known,  this  append¬ 
age  is  peculiar  to  man,  certain  of  the  higher  apes, 
and  the  wombat. 

IT  The  vermiform  appendage  in  the  human  species 
hangs  from  the  caecum,  which  is  the  point  of  junc¬ 
tion  between  the  smaller  intestines  and  the  ascend¬ 
ing  colon.  In  size  and  shape  it  resembles  a  man’s 
little  finger.  Its  lining  membrane  secretes  a  mucus 
which  in  health  constantly  wells  up  into  the  lower 
end  of  the  colon  where  the  ileo-csecal  valve  opens, 
and  this  mucus  acts  as  a  lubricant  to  the  valve. 
Sometimes  the  appendix  becomes  ingested  with 
f®cal  matter  and  serious  and  even  fatal  inflamma¬ 
tion  results.  [Appendicitis.] 

“The  vermiform  appendix  is  a  little  portion  of  the 
intestine  resembling  somewhat  in  size  and  shape  the 
little  finger.  It  is  situated  on  the  right  side  of  the  belly, 
above  the  groin.  Its  inflammation  is  called  appendicitis. 
While  with  proper  care  this  trouble  usually  heals  by 
itself,  there  are  cases  where  an  abscess  forms.  Then 
arises  the  danger  of  this  abscess  bursting  and  pus  and 
contents  of  the  bowels  escapinginto  the  belly  (abdominal 
cavity),  thereby  causing  a  general  inflammation  of  the 
lining  of  the  abdominal  cavity. —  peritonitis.  General 
peritonitis,  as  a  rule,  leads  to  death.  The  object  of  any 
operation  in  a  case  of  appendicitis  is  to  ward  off  general 
peritonitis.  This  is  accomplished  by  emptying  the  ab¬ 
scess  outwardly  or  by  cutting  away  (tying  off)  the  vermi¬ 
form  appendix  before  it  bursts,  or  soon  enough  after 
rupture  before  general  peritonitis  has  time  to  develop. 
In  the  first  case  the  operation  is  simple  enough,  amount¬ 
ing  to  no  more  than  incising  the  belly  wall.  In  the 
second  it  is  somewhat  jnore  complicated.  The  operation, 
however,  is  always  efficacious,  since  the  focus  of  disease 
and  infection  is  thereby  done  away  with  at  once.  An 
operation  is  preSminently  efficacious  also  in  case  of 
relapsing  appendicitis,  which  means  a  case  of  repeated 
attacks  of  the  disease.  The  removal  of  the  appendix  dur¬ 
ing  an  interval  of  the  disease  is  sound  logic  in  such  a 
case,  because  such  an  appendix  invariably  contains  par¬ 
ticles  of  faecal  matter  or  pus  with  the  germs  for  new 
attacks  of  inflammation.  .  .  .  Those  allowing  them¬ 

selves  to  suffer  with  chronic  constipation  should  bear  in 
mind  that  among  their  number  we  chiefly  meet  with 
appendicitis  cases.  They  should  never  make  light  of  a 
sudden  onset  of  pain  in  the  right  side,  but  call  in  their 
medical  adviser  at  once.” — Dr.  H.  Banga  in  New  York 
World. 

vermiform- carnivora,  s.  pi. 

ZoOlogy :  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  Mus- 
telin®  (q.  v.),  from  their  long  lithe  bodies. 

ver-ml-for  -me§,  s.  pi.  [Latin  vermis=a  worm, 
and/orma=form.] 

Entom.:  A  term  applied  by  Newman  to  Worm- 
shaped  or  Cylindrical  Caterpillars.  He  considers 
it  an  order  of  Butterflies,  and  divides  it  into  three 
families:  Rhodocerid®,  with  the  British  genera 
Colias  and  Rhodocera  ;  Papilionid®,  with  the  genus 
Papilio ;  and  Pierid®,  with  the  genera  Leucophasia, 
Anthocharis,  Pieris,  and  Aporia. 

ver-ml-for  -mi-a,  s.pl.  [Vermiformes.] 

ZoOl.:  Rolleston’s  name  for  a  group  of  Vermes, 
with  a  single  marine  genus,  Phoronis,  with  several 
species.  It  occurs  on  the  British  coasts  in  societies 
of  separate  individuals ;  often  placed  in  the  Ser- 
pulid®. 

ver-mif-n-gal,  a.  [En g.vermifug{e) ;  -al.~\  Of 
the  nature  of  a  vermifuge;  tending  to  prevent  or 
destroy  worms,  or  to  expel  them  from  animal 
bodies;  anthelmintic. 

ver'-mi-fuge,  s.  [French,  from  Latin  vermis—  a 
worm,  and  fugo  =  to  put  to  flight.]  A  medicine  or 
substance  that  destroys  or  expels  worms  from  ani¬ 
mal  bodies  ;  an  anthelmintic  (q.  v.) . 

IT  Often  used  adjectively,  as  in  the  example. 

“To  rescue  from  oblivion  the  merit  of  his  vermifuge 
medicine.” —Edinburgh  Review,  June,  1826,  p.  48. 

*ver-mil,  *ver-mill,  s.  [Vermeil.] 

fver-ml-le'-o,  s.  [Lat.  vermis=a  worm,  and  leg 
=  a  lion.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Leptid®  erected  for  Vermileo, 
more  generally  called  degeeri  =  Leptis  vermilio. 
[Leptis.] 

ver-mil’-1-a,  s.  [Lat.  vermis=a  worm.] 

ZoOl.  &  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Serpulid®,  in  which 
the  tortuous  shell  or  sheath  is  attached  to  some 
foreign  body  by  its  whole  length.  Found  in  the 
seas  of  Europe.  Fossil  from  the  Lower  Oolite 
onward. 

tver-ml-lin'-gue§,  fver-ml-lln'-gui-a  (u  a9 

W),  s.  pi.  [Lat.  vermis= a  worm,  and  lingua= the 
tongue.] 

ZoOl. :  A  group  of  Lacertilia,  consisting  of  the 
single  family  Chameleontid®  (q.  v.) 

ver-mil’-ifln,  *ver-mir-li6n  (i  as  y) ,  *ver-myl- 
oun,  *ver-myl-yone  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  vermillon=\ er- 
milion  .  .  a  little  worm,  from  Lat.  vermiculus, 

double  dimin.  of  vermis=a  worm ;  so  called  from 
being  of  a  red  or  scarlet  color,  such  as  that  obtained 
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Veronica 


from  tiiekermes  or  cochineal  insect ;  Sp.  bermellon; 
Port,  vervielhao;  Ital.  vermiglione.]  [Cochineal, 
Crimson.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Tiie  cochineal  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  bisulphuret  of  mercury  used  as  a  pigment 
In  oil  and  water  colors.  It  is  of  a  bright  red  color, 
Inclining  to  yellow,  of  good  body,  and  of  great  use¬ 
fulness  in  its  compounds  with  white  pigments.  It 
is  also  used  in  making  sealing-wax  and  for  other 
purposes.  It  occurs  in  nature  as  a  common  ore  of 
mercury,  of  a  carmine-red  color. 

3.  Hence,  a  color  such  as  that  of  the  above  pig¬ 
ment  ;  a  beautiful  red  color. 

“  The  armes  that  earst  so  bright  did  show. 

Into  a  pure  Vermillion  now  are  dide.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  v.  9. 

II.  Bot.:  Scarlet  with  a  decided  mixture  of  yel¬ 
low. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  a  beautiful  red  color;  resembling 
vermilion. 

ver-mll  -i&n  (i  as  y),  v.  t.  [Vermilion,  s.]  To 
color  with,  or  as  with,  vermilion;  to  dye  red;  to 
cover  or  suffuse  with  a  delicate  red. 

“See,  youth  vermilions  o’er  his  modest  face.” 

Qrainger:  Tibullus,  i.  9. 

*ver-m!l-jf,  a.  &  s.  [English  vermil;  -y.]  Ver¬ 
milion.  ( Spenser :  F.  Q.,  III.  viii.  6.) 

ver'-mln,  *ver-mayne,  *ver-mine,  s.  [Fr.  ver- 
mine— vermin  .  .  .  lice,  fleas,  ticks,  mice,  rats, 
&c.,  as  if  from  a  Lat.  verminus ,  from  vermis— a 
worm.] 

1.  Literally: 

*1.  Any  wild  or  noxious  animal;  a  reptile. 

“The  crocodile  is  a  mischievous,  four-footed  beast,  a 
dangerous  vermin  used  to  both  elements.” — P.  Holland: 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  p.  212. 

2.  A  name  applied  generally  to  certain  mischiev¬ 
ous  or  offensive  animals,  as— 

(1)  To  the  smaller  mammalia,  and  certain  kinds 
of  birds  which  damage  man’s  crops,  or  other 
belongings,  as  otters,  foxes,  polecats,  weasels,  rats, 
mice,  moles,  kites,  &c. 

“They  shulde  ete  all  manner  of  vermayne,  as  cattes, 
rattes,  dogges,  and  others.” — Fabyan:  Chronycle,  ch.  ccxix. 

(21  To  noxious,  offensive,  or  destructive  insects 
or  the  like,  as  grubs,  flies,  lice,  fleas,  &c. 

II.  Fig. :  Applied  to  low,  noxious,  or  despicable 
human  beings  in  contempt. 

“They  had  been  regarded  by  the  Saxon  population  as 
hateful  vermin  who  ought  to  be  exterminated  without 
mercy.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

vermin-killer,  s.  A  name  commonly  applied  to 
a  poisonous  preparation  intended  to  kill  rats,  mice, 
or  other  vermin. 

*ver  -min,  v.  t.  [Vermin,  s.]  To  clear  of  vermin. 

(Tusser :  Husbandries-  72.) 

ver  -min-ate,  v.  i.  [Latin  verminatum,  sup.  of 
vermino— to  have  worms,  from  vermis— a  worm.] 
To  breed  vermin. 

“The  seed  of  the  serpent,  and  its  verminating  princi¬ 
ple.” — Bibliotheca  Sacra,  i.  452. 

ver-min-a'-tion,  s.  [Verminate.] 

1.  The  breeding  or  generation  of  vermin,  espe¬ 
cially  of  parasitic  vermin. 

“Experiments  relating  to  the  vermination  of  serpents 
and  flesh.” — Derham.:  Physico-Theology. 

2.  A  griping  of  the  bowels. 

*ver  -min-ljf,  a.  or  adv.  [Eng.  vermin;  - ly .]  Of 
the  nature  of  vermin  ;  like  vermin. 

fver’-min-ous,  a.  [Eng.  vermin;  -ous.] 

1.  Tending  to  breed  vermin ;  infected  with  ver¬ 
min. 

“The  bird  may  be  in  moult,  or  it  may  have  been 
crowded  and  neglected  and  have  become  verminous.” — St. 
James’s  Gazette,  Aug.  23,  1886. 

2.  Caused  by  or  arising  from  the  presence  of 
vermin. 

ver'-min-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  verminous;  -ly.] 
In  a  verminous  manner,  so  as  to  breed  vermin  ;  as 
if  infested  with  vermin. 

ver-mip  -3.-rous,  adj.  [Latin  vermis=a  worm, 
and  pario— to  bear.]  Producing  worms;  breeding 
worms. 

“Hereby  they  confound  the  generation  of  vermiparous 
animals  with  oviparous.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

ver-miv  -or-ous,  a.  [Lat.  vermis=n  worm,  and 
VOro  =  to  devour.]  Devouring  worms ;  feeding  on 
worms. 

Ver-mont  ,  s.  [Fr.  uerd=green,  and  mont= 
mountain.  Named  from  its  principal  iauge  of 
mountains.]  One  of  'he  States  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  nick¬ 
named  “the  Green  Mountain  State.”  Bounded  W. 
by  New  York  and  Lake  Champlain,  N.  by  Canada 


(Quebec),  E.  by  New  Hampshire,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Connecticut  river.  Vermont  was 
first  settled  at  Fort  hammer  in  1724  by  emigrants 
from  Massachusetts.  Admitted  as  a  State  of  the 
D.  S.  A.,  March  4, 1791.  Chief  industry,  agriculture. 

ver  -mont-Ite,  s.  [After  Vermont,  where  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

.  Min.:  A  variety  of  arsenopyrite  (q.  v.),  contain¬ 
ing  cobalt,  and  referred  by  Dana  to  his  cobaltic 
group  of  that  species. 

ver-mofith,  ver  -mfith  (th  as  t),  s.  [Fr.  Ver¬ 
mont,  vermouth,  from  Ger.  wermuth— absinthe.]  A 
stimulating  liquor,  composed  of  white  wine,  ab¬ 
sinthe,  angelica,  and  other  aromatic  herbs,  pro¬ 
fessedly  used  to  excite  the  appetite, 
ver'-na-cle,  s.  [Vernicle.] 
ver-nac-u-lg,r,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  vernaculus=be- 
longing  to  home-born  slaves,  domestic,  native,  or 
indigenous;  a  double  dimin.  from  verna= a  home- 
born  slave.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Native;  belonging  to  the  country  of 
one’s  birth  ;  belonging  to  one’s  native  speech.  (Al¬ 
most  exclusively  used  of  the  native  language  or 
every-day  idiom  of  a  place  or  country;  native  and 
indigenous.) 

B.  As  subst. :  One’s  native  tongue ;  the  native 
idiom  of  a  place  or  country. 

“  Some  of  the  peoples  and  tribes  whose  vernaculars  that 
class  comprises.” — Athenaeum,  March  4,  1882. 

vernacular-disease,  s. 

Pathol.:  A  disease  which  prevails  in  a  particular 
country  or  district ;  an  endemic  disease. 

ver-nac  -U-l^r-I§m, s.  [Eng .vernacular ;  -ism.] 
A  vernacular  idiom. 

*ver-nac-\i-lar'-I-tf,  s.  [Eng.  vernacular ;  -ity.] 
A  vernacularism  ;  an  idiom. 

“  Rustic  Annandale  .  .  .  with  its  homely  honesties,  its 
rough  vernacularities.” — Carlyle:  Beminiscenoes,  i.  335. 

ver-nac-u-lg,r-I-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  vernacular; 
-ization.]  The  act  or  process  of  making  vernacu¬ 
lar;  the  state  of  being  made  vernacular. 

“Thousands  of  words  .  .  .  candidates  for  vernacular i- 
zation.” — Fitzedward  Hall:  Modern  English,  p.  105. 

ver-nac'-R-l^r-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  vernacular ;  -ly.] 
In  a  vernacular  manner,  as  one’s  native  language. 

“We  have  most  of  us  known  one  language  vernacu¬ 
larly.” — Earle:  Philology  of  the  English  Tongue.  (Pref.) 

*ver-nac'-ff-lous,  a.  [Lat.  vernaculus.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  slaves  or  the  rabble  ;  hence, 
scurrilous,  insolent,  scoffing. 

“Subject  to  the  petulancy  of  every  vernaculous  orator 
that  were  wont  to  be  the  care  of  kings  and  happiest  mon- 
archs.” — Ben  Jonson:  Volpone.  (Dedic.) 

2.  Vernacular. 

*ver'-nage  (age  as  lg),  subst.  [O.  Fr.]  A  sweet 
wine. 

“  Never  pyement  ne  vernage 

Was  halfe  so  swete  for  to  drynke.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  vi. 

ver'-ng,l,  *ver-nall,  adj.  [Lat.  vernalis,  from 
vernus= pertaining  to  spring;  uer=spring ;  cogn. 
with  Gr.  ear=spring;  Icel.  var;  vor ;  Dan.  vaar ; 
Sw .v&r;  Ir.  earrach;  Russ,  vesna .] 

1.  Lit.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  spring;  appearing  in 
the  spring. 

“  Not  to  me  returns, 

Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer’s  rose.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  618. 

2.  Fig. :  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  youth ;  the 
spring  of  life. 

vernal-equinox,  s.  [Equinox.] 
vernal-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Anthoxanthum  odoratum,  a  native  of  Great 
Britain,  and  found  in  every  county.  It  is  one  of  the 
earliest  grasses,  and  possesses  a  highly  aromatic 
smell  and  taste.  Called  also  Sweet-scented  Vernal- 
grass. 

vernal- signs,  s.  pi.  The  signs  in  which  the  sun 
appears  in  the  spring, 
vernal  whitlow-grass,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Erophila  (q.  v.). 

♦ver'-nant,  a.  [Lat.  vernans,  pr.  par.  of  verno— 
to  flourish,  from  ver=spring.]  Flourishing  in  the 
spring ;  vernal. 

“  The  spring 

Perpetual  smil’d  on  earth,  with  vernant  flow’rs.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  618. 

*ver'-nate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  vernatum,  sup.  of  verno 
=  to  flourish.]  [Vernant.]  To  be  vernant :  to  flour¬ 
ish. 

ver-na-tion,  s.  [Vernate.] 

Bot.:  The  manner  in  which  the  young  leaves  are 
arranged  within  the  leaf-bud.  It  is  of  great  prac¬ 
tical  importance  for  distinguishing  species,  genera, 


and  even  natural  orders.  Thus  the  vernation  of 
the  Cherry  is  conduplicate,  that  of  Prunus  domes¬ 
tic  a  convolute,  and  that  of  Ferns  and  Cycadace® 
circinate.  Called  also  Prwfoliation. 

ver'-nl-cle,  s.  [Veronica.]  A  copy  of  the  hand¬ 
kerchief  of  St.  Veronica,  said  to  have  been  miracu¬ 
lously  impressed  with  the  features  of  Our  Lord.  It 
was  worn  as  a  sign  by  pilgrims  to  Rome. 

"  A  vernicle  hadde  he  sewed  upon  his  cappe.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  688.  (Prol.) 

ver'-nl-c6se,  a.  [Low  Lat.  vernix  (genit.  ver- 
nicis)  =varnish.] 

Bot. :  Covered  with  a  natural  varnish, 
ver  -nl-er,  s.  [Named  after  the  inventor,  Peter 
Vernier,  of  Brussels,  who  described  it  in  a  tract 
printed  in  1631.]  Acontrivance  for  meas¬ 
uring  fractional  portions  of  one  of  the 
equal  spaces  into  which  a  scale  or  limb, 
or  a  graduated  instrument  is  divided. 

The  vernier  consists  of  a  graduated 
scale,  so  arranged  as  to  cover  an  exact 
number  of  spaces  on  the  primary  scale, 
or  limb,  to  which  it  is  applied.  The 
vernier  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
equal  parts,  greater  or  less  by  1,  than 
the  number  of  spaces  which  it  covers 
on  the  limb.  That  applied  to  the  ba¬ 
rometer  will  illustrate  its  principle,  a 
representing  the  mercurial  column,  b 
the  vernier,  and  c  the  barometer-scale, 
divided  into  inches  and  tenths.  The  Vernier, 
vernier  scale  is  1^  inches  in  length,  and 
is  divided  into  ten  equal  parts,  each  embracing  ^ 
of  an  inch,  and  therefore  exceeding  each  division  of 
the  scale  by  TJ,j  of  an  inch.  If,  therefore,  any  divis¬ 
ion  of  the  vernier  coincide  with  a  division  on  the 
scale,  that  division,  counting  downward,  when  the 
0  of  the  vernier  coincides  with  the  top  of  the  mer¬ 
curial  column,  indicates  the  number  of  hun¬ 
dredths  of  an  inch  to  be  added  to  the  tenths  division 
on  the  scale  next  above  which  the  0  of  the  vernier 
stands. 

vernier-compass,  s.  A  surveyor’s  compass  whose 
compass-circle  is  fitted  with  a  vernier  attachment. 

vernier-transit,  s.  A  transit  having  a  vernier- 
attachment  to  the  compass.  [Transit,  s.,  II.  3.] 

♦ver'-nile,  adj.  [Latin  vernilis,  from  verna= a 
slave.]  Suiting  or  characteristic  of  a  slave;  servile, 
slavish. 

*ver-nil’-l-tjb  s.  [Lat.  vernilitas,  from  vernilis 
=vernile  (q.  v.).]  Servility;  fawning  behavior,  like 
that  of  a  slave. 

*ver-nish,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Varnish.] 
ver-no'-ni-?.,  s.  [Named  after  William  Vernon, 
a  botanical  traveler  in  North  America.] 

Bot. :  A  large  genus  of  Heterocome®,  the  typical 
one  of  Vernoniace®.  Style  cylindrical,  with  taper¬ 
ing  branches,  everywhere  covered  with  bristles. 
More  than  400  species  are  known,  chiefly  from  the 
hotter  parts  of  the  western  hemisphere.  The  seeds 
of  Vernonia  anthelmintica  (=Serratula  anthelmin- 
tica  of  Roxburgh),  a  plant  found  in  the  Himalayas 
and  some  other  parts  of  India,  yield  an  oil.  The 
seeds  themselves  are  a  valuable  tonic  and  stom¬ 
achic,  and  are  said  to  be  diuretic.  They  are  used 
as  an  anthelmintic,  and  bruised  and  mixed  with 
lime-juice  to  destroy  pediculi.  The  Hindus  consider 
them  of  great  use  in  white  leprosy  and  other  skin 
diseases.  A  decoction  of  V.  cinerea,  another  Indian 
species,  is  used  in  India  to  promote  perspiration. 

ver-no-ni-a’-ije  ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  vernoni(a) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Tubuliflor®.  Style  cylindrical, 
its  arms  generally  long  and  subulate,  occasionally 
short  and  blunt,  wholly  covered  with  bristles.  Sub¬ 
tribes  :  Ethulie®,  Heterocome®,  Elephantope®,  Ro- 
landre®,  Bojerie®,  Liabe®,  and  Pectide®. 

Ve-ro'-na,  s.  [See  def.]  A  city  and  province  in 
the  north  of  Italy. 

Verona-serge,  subst.  A  thin  fabric  of  various 
colors  made  of  worsted  and  cotton,  and  sometimes 
of  mohair  and  cotton. 

Ver-6-ne§e',  a.  &  s.  [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Verona. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Verona; 
as  a  plural,  the  inhabitants  of  Verona  collectively. 

Ve-ron-i-cg.,  *Ver-one-i-ke,  s.  [See  def.  1.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  traditional  name  of  the  woman  who  was 
cured  of  an  issue  of  blood  (Mark  v.  25-34),  origin¬ 
ally  given  as  Bernice,  or  Berenice.  The  name 
Veronica  soon  came  to  be  popularly  explained  as 
equivalent  to  the  words  vera  icon=true  likeness, 
and  hence  arose  the  legend  that  St.  Veronica  was  a 
holy  woman  who  wiped  the  perspiration  from  the 
face  of  the  Savior,  when  toiling  to  Calvary,  upon 
the  sudarium  which  she  carried,  and  which  imme¬ 
diately  received  an  impression  of  his  features.  A 
relic,  purporting  to  be  this  very  napkin,  is  still 
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preserved  in  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome.  Copies  of  the 
portrait  were  called  Veronicas,  or  Veroniculae, 
whence  the  English  vernicle  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  copy  of  the  portrait  or  impression  of  Our 
Lord’s  features  imprinted  on  the  sudarium  of  St. 
Veronica;  a  vernicle. 

II.  Bot. :  Speedwell;  the  typical  genus  of  Vero- 
niceae.  Herbs  or  shrubs,  generally  with  opposite, 
sometimes  with  whorled,  leaves  ;  calyx  four  to  five 
partite ;  corolla  rotate,  four  cleft,  the  lowest  seg¬ 
ment  the  narrowest;  stamens  two ;  capsule  two- 
celled.  Known  species  about  160,  from  the  north 
temperate  zone  and  from  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land.  All.  have  a  certain  delicate  beauty.  One  of 
the  finest  is  Veronica  chamcedrys,  frequent  in  May 
and  June  in  woods,  pastures,  and  on  hedge-banks. 
Its  stem  has  the  soft  hairs  disposed  on  two  oppo¬ 
site  lines,  changing  their  position  above  each  joint ; 
the  leaves  are  wrinkled,  the  corolla  very  bright 
blue^  V.  officinalis ,  a  pubescent  plant,  with  a  pro¬ 
cumbent  stem,  ovate-serrate  leaves,  and  spicate 
racemes,  is  abundant  in  woods  and  pastures;  its 
bitter  and  astringent  leaves  infused  make  a  kind  of 
tea,  which  has  been  used  medicinally.  Other  some¬ 
what  common  species  are  V.  arvensis,  V.  agrestis, 
V.  serpyllifolia,  V.  viontana,  and  V.  hedercefolia. 

ver-o-nig-e-ae,  subst.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  veronic(a) 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Rhinanthidete.  Inflorescence  cen¬ 
tripetal ;  leaves  opposite;  corolla  almost  regular; 
stamens  two,  diverging.  ( Sir  J.  Hooker.) 

*verre  (1),  *verr,s.  [Fr.  verre.)  Glass. 
“Nebeholde  thou  the  win,  when  it  floureth,  whan  schal 
shine  in  the  verr  the  color  of  it.” — Wycliffe:  Prov.  xxiii.  31. 

*verre  (2),  s.  [Vair.] 

*ver'-rel,  *ver'-rule,  s.  [Ferule.] 
ver-rfi  -ca  (pi.  ver-rfi'-gae),  s.  [Latin=a  steep 
place,  a  height ;  a  wart.] 

1.  Bot.  (pi.):  Warts  or  sessile  glands.  They  vary 
greatly  in  figure,  and  may  be  round,  oblong,  reni- 
form  or  cupulate,  cylindrical,  or  conical.  In  Cassia 
they  are  seated  upon  the  upper  edge  of  the  petiole, 
in  the  Crucifer®  they  rise  from  the  base  of  the 
ovary,  and  in  the  leafless  Acacias  they  are  on  the 
upper  edge  of  the  phyllodium. 

2.  Palceont.:  [Verrucide.] 

3.  Pathol.:  Warts. 

ver-rfi'-gae-form,  ver-rfi'-gl-form,  adj.  [Latin 
verruca  (q.  v.),  and/orma=form.] 

Bot.:  Wart-shaped. 

ver-rfi-car'-I-fi,  s.  [T,at.=verrucaria  herba,  a 
plant  able  to  remove  warts,  probably  Euphorbia 
helioscopia .] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Verrucaridte  and  Ver- 
rucarieei.  They  have  a  thin  crust  producing  go- 
nidia.  Generally  distributed  over  the  world,  but  the 
finest  species  are  from  the  tropics.  Verrucaria 
submersa  is  nearly  aquatic,  a  very  exceptional 
character  among  lichens. 

ver-rfi-car'-i-ae-I,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  verru- 
cari(a)  (q.  v.) ;  Lat.  masc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -cei.] 

Bot.:  An  order  of  Lichens  of  the  Angiocarpous 
division.  [Lichenaceas,  1.]  They  are  found  on 
the  trunks  of  trees,  on  rocks,  and  occasionally  on 
pebbles  immersed  in  water. 

*ver-ru-c  ar  -I-dae ,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  verru- 
car(ia) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Bot.:  A  family  of  Gasterothalameee.  (Bindley.) 
Equivalent  to  Verrucarisei  (q.  v.). 

ver-rfi -gi-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  verruc(a) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Zobl.  <£  Palceont. :  A  family  of  Sessile  Cirripedes, 
order  Thoracica,  with  a  single  genus,  Verruca. 
Shell  of  six  valves,  unsymmetrical,  the  scuta  and 
terga,  which  together  form  the  operculum,  mova¬ 
ble,  but  not  furnished  with  a  depressor  muscle. 
From  the  Chalk  onward. 

ver’-rfi-c6se,  ver-rfi-cous,  a.  [Lat.  verrucosus, 
from  verruca= a  wart.]  Warty ;  having  little  knobs 
or  warts  on  tho  surface.  In  Botany  the  same  as 
Tubercled  (q.  v.). 

ver-rfi'-Cfi-lose,  a.  [A  dimin.  from  verrucose 
(q.  v.).]  Having  minute  wart-like  prominences. 

*ver-ry,  *ver-rai,  *ver-rei,  *ver-rey,  a.  [Old 
Fr.  verai ;  Fr.  vrai.)  [Very.]  True. 

“  Verrei  man.” — P.  Plowman,  xxii.  153. 
ver-ry,  ver-rey,  s.  [Vair,  Vairy.] 
*ver-sa-bil’-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  versable ;  -ity.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  versable  ;  aptness  to  be 
turned  round. 

“By  the  versability  of  this  great  engine  round  which 
they  are  twisted.” — Sterne:  Tristram  Shandy,  iv.  137. 

*ver'-sg,-ble,  a.  [Lat.  versabilis,  from  versor — 
to  turn.]  Capable  of  being  turned. 

♦ver'-sa-ble-ness,  s.  [Lat.  versable ;  -ness.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  versable ;  versability. 


*ver  -sal,  adj.  [An  abbreviation  of  universal.) 
Universal,  whole. 

“  Some  for  brevity, 

Have  cast  the  versal  world’s  nativity.” 

Butler:  Hudibras ,  pt.  ii.,  c.  iii. 

*ver-Sfint,  a.  [Lat.  versans,  pr.  par.  of  verso= 
to  turn.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Familiar,  acquainted,  conver¬ 
sant  ;  having  to  do  with. 

“Thoroughly  v ersant  in  ecclesiastical  law.” — Sidney 
Smith:  First  Letter  to  Archdeacon  Singleton. 

2.  Her. :  Erected  or  elevated. 

ver'-sant,  subst.  [Fr.  =  a  mountain  slope.]  All 
that  part  of  a  country  which  slopes  or  inclines  in 
one  direction  ;  the  general  lie  or  slope  of  country  ; 
aspect. 

ver  -sa-tlle,  a.  [Fr.  uersaft7=quickly  turning, 
from  Lat.  versatilis,  from  verso,  frequent,  of  verto— 
to  turn.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Capable  of  being  moved  or  turned  round. 

“  Versatile,  and  sharp-piercing  like  a  screw.” 

Harte:  Eulogius. 

2.  Changeable,  variable,  unsteady,  varying. 

“Those  versatile  representations  in  the  neck  of  a  dove.” 

— Olanvill. 

3.  Turning  with  ease  from  one  thing  to  another; 
readily  applying  one’s  self  to  a  new  task  or  occupa¬ 
tion,  or  to  various  subjects  ;  many-sided. 

“Nature  seems  incapable  of  such  extraordinary  combi¬ 
nations  as  composed  his  versatile  capacity.” — Byron: 
Childe  Harold,  iv.  (Note  47.) 

II.  Bot.  (of  an  anther) :  Adhering  slightly  by  the 
middle,  so  that  the  two  halves  are  nearly  equally 
balanced  and  swing  backward  and  forward,  as  in 
the  Grasses. 

ver-sa-tlle-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  versatile;  -ly.)  In 
a  versatile  manner. 

ver-sa-tll'-I-ty,  *ver'-sa-tlle-ness,  s.  [Eng. 

versatil(e) ;  -ity,  -ness.) 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  versatile  ;  readi¬ 
ness  to  be  turned ;  variableness. 

2.  The  quality  or  faculty  of  turning  with  ease 
from  one  task  or  occupation  to  another ;  facility  in 
taking  up  various  intellectual  pursuits  or  lines  of 
thought. 

“This  versatility  and  duplicity  of  the  grand  monde 
may,  indeed,  constitute  a  man  of  the  world.” — Knox, 
Essay  No.  12. 

verse,  *veerce,  *fers,s.  [A.  S. /ers=a  verse,  a 
line  of  poetry,  from  Lat.  versus=  a  turning,  aline, 
a  row,  so  named  from  the  turning  to  begin  a  new 
line,  from  versus,  pa.  par.  of  verto=to  turn.  From 
the  same  root  come  many  other  English  words,  as 
advert,  convert,  pervert,  per  verse,  inverse,  traverse, 
ve?-tebra,  vertex,  vortex,  &c.;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital. 
verso ;  Fr.  vers.) 

1.  A  line  of  poetry,  consisting  of  a  certain  number 
of  metrical  feet,  disposed  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  particular  species  of  poetry  which  the  author 
intends  to  compose.  Verses  are  of  various  kinds, 
according  to  the  number  of  feet  in  each,  as  hex¬ 
ameter,  pentameter,  tetrameter,  &c. 

“Waller  was  smooth;  but  Dryden  taught  to  join 

The  varying  verse,  the  full  resounding  line.” 

Pope:  Satires,  v.  268. 

2.  Poetry,  metrical  language,  poetical  composi¬ 
tion,  versification. 

“  Who  says  in  verse  what  others  say  in  prose.” 

Pope-  Satires,  v.  202. 

3.  A  short  division  of  any  composition  ;  as — 

(1)  A  short  division  of  one  of  the  chapters  of  the 
Scriptures. 

“To  reherse  thys  verse  whereby  they  maye  auoyde  the 
greate  perylles  of  this  wretched  worlde.” — Fisher:  Seuen 
Psalmes;  De  profundis.  (Posts.) 

(2)  A  short  division  of  a  metrical  composition ;  a 
stanza. 

“Let  me  hear  a  staff,  a  stanze,  a  verse.”—  Shakesp.: 
Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  iv.  2. 

(3)  A  portion  of  an  anthem  or  service  intended  to 
be  sung  by  a  single  voice  to  a  part.  [Anthem,  s.,2.] 

*4.  A  piece  of  poetry  or  rhyme  ;  a  poem. 

“My  love  shall  in  my  verse  ever  live  young.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  19. 

V  (1)  Blank  verse:  [Blank -verse.] 

(2)  Heroic  verse:  [Heroic-verse.] 

*verse-maker,  subst.  One  who  writes  verses ;  a 
verse-monger. 

verse-man,  *  verse-monger,  s.  A  writer  of 
verses.  (Used  humorously  or  contemptuously.) 

“It  takes  all  sorts  of  verse  and  verse-men  to  make  a 
Parnassus.” — Saturday  Review,  July  15,  1882,  p.  9L 

*verse,  v.  t.  &i.  [Verse,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  tell  in  verse  or  poetry ;  to  relate  poetic¬ 
ally. 

“  Playing  on  pipes  of  corn,  and  versing  love.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’ s  Dream,  ii.  1. 


2.  To  turn  over ;  to  revolve. 

“  Versing  in  his  mind  this  thought.” — Adams:  Works, 
i.  344. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  make  verses;  to  versify.  (Sid¬ 
ney.) 

versed,  a.  [For  versate,  from  Lat.  versatus,  pa. 
par.  of  versor=  to  turn  ;  Fr.  vers6.)  Thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  ;  skilled,  familiar,  conversant. 

“  They  are  all  completely  versed  in  the  art  of  coquetry.* 
— Cook:  Second  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xiv. 

versed-sine,  s.  [Sine.] 

vers  -er,  s.  [Eng.  vers(e) ;  -er.)  One  who  writes 
or  makes  verses  ;  a  mere  versifier. 

“  Hearken  unto  a  verser  who  may  chance 
Khyrne  thee  to  good.” 

Herbert:  Church  Porch. 

*vers-et,  *vers-ett,  *vers-ette,  s.  [Fr.]  A 
verse,  as  of  Scripture. 

“Because  they  bear  an  equal  part  with  the  priest  in 
many  places,  and  have  their  cues  and  versets  as  well  as- 
he.” — Milton:  Remonstrant’s  Defence. 

ver-si-cle,  *ver-sy-cle,  s.  [Latin  versiculus, 
dimin.  from  versus= a  verse.]  A  little  verse,  specif., 
a  short  verse  in  divine  service  which  is  spoken  or 
chanted  by  the  priest  or  minister  alternately  with 
a  response  from  the  people. 

“A  sort  of  office  or  service  to  St.  Edmund,  consisting  of 
an  antiphone,  versicle,  response,  and  collect,  is  intro¬ 
duced.” — T.  Warton:  English  Poetry,  ii.  56. 

ver-si-col-or,  *ver-sI-c6l-ored,  a.  [Latin 
versicolor,  from  ve rsus = turned,  and  color = color. J 
Having  variable  colors  ;  changeable  in  color. 

“Neate  gardens  full  of  exotic,  versicolor,  diversely 
varied,  sweet  smelling  flowers.” — Burton:  Anat.  Melan¬ 
choly,  p.  283. 

ver-sic'-fi-lar,  a.  [Lat.  versiculus=&  versicle- 
(q.  v.).]  Of  or  pertaining  to  verses;  denoting  dis¬ 
tinct  divisions  of  a  writing. 

ver-sl-f  l-ca'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  versifica- 
tionem,  accus.  of  versificatio,  from  versificatus,  pa. 
par.  of  versifico=to  versify  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act,  art,  or  practice  of  versifying  or  com¬ 
posing  poetic  verse  ;  metrical  composition. 

“  The  order  of  writing  an  history  there  withal,  pres¬ 
ently  came  down  as  one  would  say  from  the  stately 
chariot  of  versification  to  prose,  and  went  afoot.” — P.  Hol¬ 
land:  Plutarch,  p.  977. 

2.  The  construction  of  poetry ;  the  formation, 
style,  or  measure  of  verse  or  poetry. 

“What  can  be  said  of  his  versification  will  be  little 
more  than  a  dilatation  of  the  praise  given  it  by  Pope.” — 
Johnson:  Life  of  Dryden. 

*ver-si-fl-cat-or,  s.  [Latin,  from  versificatus, 
pa.  par.  of  versifico=to  versify  (q.  v.).]  A  writer  of 
verses ;  a  versifier. 

“  Statius,  the  best  versificator  next  to  Virgil.” — Dryden i 
Juvenal.  (Ded.) 

*ver  -sl-f l-ca-trix,  s.  [Lat.]  A  female  versi¬ 
fier. 

ver'-sl-fl-er,  *  ver-ci-fi-er,  *  ver-si-fi-our, 
*ver-si-fy-er,  s.  [En g.  versify;  -er.) 

1.  One  who  writes  or  composes  verses. 

“  Sandys,  the  best  versifier  of  the  former  age.” — Dry¬ 
den:  Palamon  and  Arcite.  (Pref. ) 

2.  One  who  converts  into  verse,  or  who  expresses 
in  verse  the  ideas  of  another  written  in  prose:  as, 
Tait  and  Brady  were  versifiers  of  the  Psalms. 

*ver -si-form,  a.  [Lat.  versiformis,  from  versus 
^turned,  and  forma  =  form.]  Varied  in  form, 
changing  form. 

ver-sl-fy,  *ver-si-fie,  v.  i.  &  t.  [French  versifier , 
from  Lat.  versifico,  from  versus— a  verse,  and  facio 
=  to  make.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  make  verses ;  to  write  verses. 

“They  that  make  verses  expressynge  thereby  none 

other  lernynge  but  the  craft  of  versifienge  be  not  of 
auncient  writers  named  poetes,  but  only  called  versify- 
ers.” — Elyot:  Governor,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xiii. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  relate  or  describe  in  verse ;  to  treat  as  the 
subject  of  verse. 

2.  To  turn  or  convert  into  verse  ;  as,  to  versify  the 
Psalms. 

*vers'-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  vers(e)  ;  -ing.)  The  act  of 
writing  verse ;  versification. 

“Prosing  or  versing,  but  chiefly  this  latter.*' — Milton. 

( Annandale .) 

ver-sion,  subst.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  versionem, 
accus.  of  versio=  a  turning,  from  Lat.  versus,  pa. 
par.  of  verto= to  turn;  Sp.  version;  Ital .  versione.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*1.  The  act  of  turning ;  the  state  of  being  turned; 
change,  transformation,  conversion. 

*2.  A  turning  round  or  about. 

*3.  Change  of  direction ;  direction. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mate,  cub,  cure,  finite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  ■=  6;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw 
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*4.  The  act  of  translating  or  rendering  from  one 
language  into  another ;  translation. 

6.  A  translation ;  that  which  is  translated  or  ren¬ 
dered  from  one  language  into  another.  [Revised- 
version.] 

6.  A  statement,  account,  or  description  of  inci¬ 
dents  or  proceedings  from  some  particular  point  of 
view;  as,  He  gave  quite  another  version  of  the 
affair. 

7.  A  school  exercise  consisting  of  a  translation  of 
one  language,  generally  one’s  vernacular,  into 
another. 

II.  Obstetrics:  The  operation  of  bringing down  the 
feet,  or  some  part  of  the  lower  extremities  of  the 
child,  when  its  presentation  is  such  as  to  preclude 
delivery  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

ver'-sion-ist,  s.  [Eng.  version;  •ist.'] 

1.  One  who  makes  a  version  ;  a  translator. 

2.  One  who  favors  a  certain  version  or  transla¬ 
tion. 

verst,  s.  [Russ.  verstaj]  A  Russian  measure  of 
length,  containing  1,166%  yards  or  3,500  feet ;  hence, 
equal  to  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile. 

ver’-sus,  prep.  [Lat.  =  turned  in  the  direction  of, 
toward;  prop.  pa.  par.  of  verto=to  turn.]  Against; 
chiefly  used  in  legal  language ;  as,  John  Doe  versus 
Richard  Roe,  and  generally  abbreviated  to  v.  or  vs. 

*ver'-sute,  a.  [Lat.  versutus ,  from  versus,  pa. 
par.  of  verto=  to  turn.]  Crafty,  wily. 

Vert  (1),  s.  [An  abbrev.  of  pervert  or  convert,  s. 
(q.  v.)]  A  pervert  or  convert.  ( Colloq .) 

“Old  friends  call  me  a  pervert;  new  acquaintance  a 
convert;  the  other  day  I  was  addressed  as  a  vert.”— Expe¬ 
riences  of  a  Vert,  in  Union  Review,  May,  1864. 

vert  (2),  *verd,  s.  [0.  Fr.  verd ;  Fr.  vert= green, 
from  Lat.  viridem,  accus.  of  viridis= green,  from 
vireo=to  be  green.] 

*1.  Forest  Law  : 

(1)  Everything  within  a  forest  that  grows  and 
oears  a  green  leaf,  which  may  serve  as  a  covert  for 
deer,  but  especially  great  and  thick  coverts. 

(2)  Power  or  liberty  to  cut  green  trees  or  wood. 

2.  Her. :  A  green  color  ;  in  coats  of  nobility  it  is 

called  Emerald,  and  in  those  of  princes  Venus.  It 
is  expressed  in  engraving  by  diagonal  lines,  drawn 
from  dexter  chief  to  the  sinister  base. 

“  Between  three  plates,  a  chevron  engrailed  checquy, 
or,  vert,  and  ermius.” — Ben  Jonson:  Every  Man  out  of  his 
Humor,  iii.  1. 

vert,  v.  i.  [Vert  (1),  s.]  To  change  one’s  relig¬ 
ion;  specif.,  to  leave  the  Church  of  England  for 
the  Roman  Communion,  or  vice  versd. 

ver  -taut,  a.  [Fr.] 

Her. :  The  same  as  Flected  and  Reflected— 
i.  e.,  formed  like  the  letter  S  reverted. 

ver-te-bra  ( plural  ver-te-brse),  *ver-te-bre 
(bre  as  ber),  s.  [Lat.=a  joint,  a  vertebra,  from 
verto= to  turn;  Fr.  vertbbre ;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital. 

VdT't&bircLt  ] 

Compar.  Anat.:  One  of  the  bony  segments  of 
which  the  spine,  or  backbone,  consists.  Theoret¬ 
ically,  a  typical  vertebra  consists  of  a  central  piece 
or  body,  from  which  two  arches  are  given  off,  one 
(the  neural),  protecting 
the  nervous  system,  the 
other  (the  haemal)  pro¬ 
tecting  the  organs  of 
circulation,  and  thus 
corresponding  to  the 
doubly  tubular  structure 
of  the  body  of  the  Ver- 
tebrata.  (See  illustra¬ 
tion  under  Vertebra- 
ta.)  In  practice  the 
second  archis  only  recog¬ 
nizable  with  difficulty, 
the  parts  being  either 
absentor  much  modified, 
but  a  good  example  may 
be  seen  in  the  human 
thorax.  The  fundamen¬ 
tal  element  of  each  ver¬ 
tebra  is  the  body  or  cen¬ 
trum  (c),  from  the  sur¬ 
face  o  f  which  spring 
two  bony  arches  (n  n), 
called  the  neural  arches, 
or  neurapophyses,  be¬ 
cause  they  form  with 
the  body  the  neural 
canal,  which  incloses 
the  spinal  cord.  From 
the  point  of  junction 
there  is  usually  devel- 
oped  a  spine,  called  the  spinous  process,  or  neural 
spine  (s),  rudimentary  in  the  atlas  or  first  cervical 
vertebra.  From  the  neural  arches  are  also  devel¬ 
oped  the  articular  process  or  zygapophyses  (o  a), 
which  aid  the  centra  in  uniting  the  vertebrae  to 
each  other.  From  the  sides  of  the  body  proceed 
the  transverse  processes  (d  d).  The  number  of 


Vertebral  Column  and 
Vertebrae. 

A.  Side  view  of  Human  Ver¬ 
tebral  Column;  B.  First 
Cervical  Vertebra  or  Atlas; 
C.  Side  view  of  Dorsal  Ver¬ 
tebra;  D.  LumbarVertebra. 
(For  other  references  see 
text.) 


vertebrae  varies  greatly  in  different  animals.  The 
vertebral  column  is  divisible  into  distinct  regions, 
of  which  the  following  are  recognizable  in  the 
higher  Vertebrata:  The  cervical  vertebrae  (seven 
in  man),  composing  the  neck  (1) ;  the  dorsal  (twelve 
in  man),  usually  carrying  well-developed  ribs  (2); 
the  lumbar  (five  in  man)  (3).  These  form  the  cer¬ 
vical,  dorsal,  and  lumbar  regions  respectively,  and 
are  sometimes  called  True  Vertebrae,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  False  Vertebrae,  which  consist  of 
those  in  the  sacral  region  usually  anchylosed  to 
form  a  single  bone,  the  os  sacrum  (4),  and  a  variable 
number  of  vertebrae  forming  the  caudal  region  or 
tail  (5)._  The  spaces  between  the  vertebrae  are 
filled  with  an  elastic  substance,  admitting  of  an 
amount  of  motion  which,  though  slight  between 
each  pair,  is  in  the  aggregate  sufficient  to  give  the 
spinal  column  considerable  flexibility.  The  verte¬ 
brae  and  their  projections  or  processes  afford 
attachments  for  a  number  of  muscles  and  ligaments, 
and  passage  for  blood-vessels  and  for  the  nerves 
passing  out  of  the  spinal  cord. 

ver'-te-bral,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  vertebr(a ),*  -ah] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  vertebra  or  joints  of 
the  spine. 

“  The  carotid,  vertebral  and  splenick  arteries.” — Ray: 
On  the  Creation. 

2.  Having  a  backbone  or  spinal  joints ;  vertebrate. 

*B.  Assubst.:  An  animal  belonging  to  the  divis¬ 
ion  Vertebrata  (q.  v.) ;  a  vertebrate. 

vertebral-column,  s. 

Comp.  Anat.:  The  spine.  [Vertebra.] 

ver-te-bra '-ta,  s.  pi.  [Neut.pl.  of  Latin  verte. 
bratus= join  ted,  vertebrated.] 

Zobl. :  A  division  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  insti¬ 
tuted  by  Lamarck,  comprising  animals  in  which 
the  body  is  composed  of  a  number  of  definite  seg¬ 
ments  [Vertebra],  arranged  along  a  longitudinal 
axis ;  the  nervous  system  is  in  its  main  masses 
dorsal,  and  the  neural  and  heemal  regions  of  the 
body  are  always  completely  separated  by  a  parti¬ 
tion ;  the  limbs  are  nevermore  than  four  in  num¬ 
ber  ;  generally  there  is  a  bony  axis  known  as  the 
spine  or  vertebral 
column,  and  a 
notochord  is  al¬ 
ways  present  in 
the  embryo, 
though  it  may  not 

f>ersist  in.  adult 
ife„  A  specialized 
hsemal  system  is 
present  in  all,  and 
in  all  but  Amphi- 
oxus  there  is  a 
heart  with  never 
less  than  two 
chambers,  and  in 
the  higher  verte¬ 
brates  with  four. 

The  V  e  rtebra  ta 
are  usually  di¬ 
vided  into  five 
classes:  Pisces, 

Amphibia,  Rep- 
tilia,  Aves,  and  Mammalia,  and  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  gather  these  classes  into  groups.  One 
plan  is  to  divide  them  into  Branchiata  (Fishes  and 
Amphibians),  because  at  some  portion  of  their  life 
they  are  provided  with  gills,  and  Abranchiata  (Rep¬ 
tiles,  Birds,  and  Mammals),  having  no  gills.  The 
latter  are  sometimes  called  Amniota  or  Allantoi- 
dea,  because  the  embryo  is  provided  with  an  am¬ 
nion  and  an  allantois,  while  both  these  are  absent 
in  the  Branchiata,  which  are  therefore  called 
Anamniota  or  Anallantoidea.  Owen  made  two  sec¬ 
tions:  Hsematocrya,  or  Cold-blooded  Vertebrates 
(Fishes,  Amphibia,  and  Reptiles),  and  Hsemato- 
therma,  or  Warm-blooded  Vertebrates  (Birds  and 
Mammals  ;  and  Huxley  three :  Ichthyopsida  (Fishes 
and  Amphibia),  Sauropsida  (Reptiles  and  Birds), 
and  Mammalia.  A  later  classification  is  totreatall 
the  Vertebrata  as  a  division  of  a  larger  group, 
Chordata,  distinguished  by  (1)  the  temporary  or 
permanent  possession  of  a  rod  (the  notochord)  un¬ 
derlying  the  central’dorsally-placed  nervous  system  ; 
and  (2)  the  temporary  or  permanent  presence  of 
visceral  clefts  (q.v.).  The  Chordata  are  divided 
into  three  groups:  (l)  Cephalochordata,  in  which 
the  notochord,  pointed  at  the  extremities,  extends 
from  one  end  of  the  body  to  the  other;  (2)  Uro- 
chordata  (q.v.).  and  (3)  the  true  Vertebrata,  or 
Craniata,  in  which  the  anterior  end  of  the  central 
nervous  system  is  enlarged  into  a  brain,  ■which 
becomes  surrounded  and  protected  by  a  cartilage 
inous  capsule  or  skull, 
ver'-te-brate,  a.  &  s.  [Vertebrata.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Zobl.:  Belonging  to  the  sub-kingdom  Verte¬ 
brata  (q.  v.) 


Transverse  Section 

A.  Of  body  of  one  of  the  higher  In- 
vertebrata;  a.  Body-wall;  b.  Ali¬ 
mentary  canal;  c.  Hsemal  system; 
n.  Nervous  system;  B.  Of  a  Ver¬ 
tebrate  animal :  a.  b.  c.  as  be¬ 
fore;  n.  Sympathetic  system  of 
nerves;  n' .  Oerebro-spinal  system 
of  nerves;  ch.  Notochord. 


2.  Bot.  (of  a  leaf) :  Contracted  at  intervals  with 
an  articulation  at  each  contraction. 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  the  sub-kingdom 
Vertebrata  (q.  v.). 

ver'-te-brat-ed,  a.  [English  vertebrat(e) ;  -ed.] 
The  same  as  Vertebrate  (q.  v.). 

*ver'-te-bre  (bre  as  ber),  s.  [Vertebra.] 

ver'-tex  (pi.  ver’-tl-$e§  (Latin),  ver’-tex-ef 
(Eng.),  s.  [Lat.=:the  top,  prop. = the  turning-point, 
and  especially  the  pole  of  the  sky,  the  zenith  ;  from 
verto=  to  turn.  Vertex  and  vortex  are  doublets.] 

*1.  Ord.Lang.:  A  turning-point;  the  principal  or 
highest  point ;  the  top,  the  summit,  the  apex.  Ap¬ 
plied  specifically  to — 

(1)  The  zenith  or  point  of  the  heavens  directly 
overhead. 

“  These  keep  the  vertex:  but  betwixt  the  bear 
And  shining  zodiack,  where  the  planets  err, 

A  thousand  figured  constellations  roll.” 

Creech:  Lucretius . 

(2)  The  top  or  crown  of  the  head. 

(3)  The  summit  or  top  of  a  hill,  or  the  like. 

“Mountains  especially  abound  with  different  species  of 

vegetables;  every  vertex  or  eminence  affording  new  kinds.” 
— Derham:  Physico-Theology. 

II.  Math.:  The  point  in  any  figure  opposite  to 
and  most  distant  from  its  base. 

If  (1)  Vertex  of  a  curve:  The  point  from  which 
the  diameter  is  drawn  or  the  intersection  of  the 
diameter  and  the  curve.  In  the  parabola,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  vertex  is  the  vertex  of  the  axis  of  the 
curve ;  in  the  ellipse,  the  left-hand,  and  in  the  hyper¬ 
bola  the  right-hand,  vertex  of  the  transverse  axis. 

(2)  Vertex  of  an  angle:  The  point  at  which  the 
two  lines  meet  to  form  the  angle. 

ver’-tl  cal,  *ver'-tl-call,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  vertical; 
from  Lat.  verticalis,  from  vertex  (genit .  verticis)  = 
a  vertex.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  vertex;  situ¬ 
ated  at  the  vertex,  apex,  or  highest  point ;  placed 
in  the  zenith  or  point  in  the  heavens  directly  over¬ 
head. 

“’T  is  raging  noon;  and,  vertical,  the  sun 
Darts  on  the  head  direct  his  forceful  rays.” 

Thomson:  Summer,  432. 

(2)  Being  in  a  position  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  horizon ;  placed  or  acting  perpendicularly, 
or  in  an  upright  position  or  directly  upright; 
plumb. 

“The  compound  motion  of  the  lower  jaw,  half  lateral, 
and  half  vertical.” — Paley:  Natural  Theology,  ch.  ix. 

*2.  Fig. :  At  the  highest  point  or  zenith  ;  occupy* 
ing  the  highest  place. 

“  He  was  vertical  in  the  esteem  of  the  soldiery.” — Fuller . 
Worthies;  Herefordshire. 

II.  Bot. :  Placed  in  a  direction  from  the  base  to 
the  apex.  All  dissepiments  are  vertical. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  vertical  circle,  plane,  or  line. 

“The  direction  of  a  vertical  is  normal  to  the  surface  of 

a  free  fluid.” — Davies  &  Peck:  Math.  Diet. 

If  Prime-vertical: 

Astron.:  That  vertical  circle  which  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  and  which 
passes  through  the  zenith  and  the  east  and  west 
points  of  the  horizon. 

vertical-angles,  s.pl. 

Geom.:  Opposite  angles  (q.  v.). 

vertical-anthers,  s.pl. 

Bot. :  Anthers  which  are  at  the  upper  extremities 
of  the  filaments,  and  being  inserted  by  their  base 
point  upward. 

vertical-circle,  s. 

Astron. :  A  great  circle  passing  through  the  zenith 
and  the  nadir.  The  meridian  of  any  place  is  a 
vertical-circle. 

vertical-dial,  s.  [Dial,  s.,  I. 3.] 

vertical-escapement,  s. 

Horol. :  An  old  form  of  escapement  in  watches,  in 
which  the  axis  of  the  scape-wheel  is  at  right-angles 
to  that  of  the  verge,  thus  making  its  plane  of  revo¬ 
lution  vertical,  the  plane  of  oscillation  of  the 
balance  being  assumed  to  be  horizontal. 

vertical-fins,  s.  pi. 

Ichthy.:  Fins  situated  in  the  median  dorsal  line 
from  the  head  to  the  tail,  and  in  the  ventral  line  of 
the  tail.  Sometimes  the  vertical  fins  are  continu¬ 
ous,  or  nearly  so,  but  usually  three  vertical  fins  are 
distinguished— one  in  the  dorsal  line  (the  dorsal 
fin),  one  in  the  ventral  line  behind  the  anus  (the 
anal  fin),  and  one  confined  to  the  extremity  of  the 
tail  (the  caudal  fin),  called  also  Unpaired  fins. 
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vertical-leaves,  s.pl. 

Bot.:  Leaves  which  present  one  of  their  edges 
directly  upward,  so  that  neither  side  can  be  called 
upper  or  lower. 

vertical-line,  s. 

Surv. :  A  perpendicular  line ;  a  line  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  [Vertical,  B.] 
vertical-plane,  s. 

1.  [Plane,  V 6.] 

2.  Conic  sections:  A  plane  passing  through  the 
vertex  of  a  cone  and  through  its  axis. 

vertical  steam-engine,  s.  A  form  of  steam- 
engine  in  which  the  piston  reciprocates  vertically, 
as  distinguished  from  the  horizontal,  inclined,  or 
rotary.  [Steam-engine.] 
vertical-strata,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  Strata  dipping  at  an  angle  of  90°.  They 
constitute  one  side  of  a  large  basin  or  trough. 
Example,  the  strata  at  Alum  Bay  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight. 

*ver-tl-cal'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  vertical;  -ity.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  vertical  or  in  the  zenith. 

“Unto  them  the  sun  is  vertical  twice  a  year;  making 
two  distinct  summers  in  the  different  points  of  the  verti- 
oality.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  xi. 

ver  -ti-cal  ly,  adv.  [English  vertical;  •ly.~\  In 
a  vertical  manner,  position,  or  direction  in  the 
zenith ;  perpendicularly. 

“  [The  sun]  .  .  .  vertically  pasaetli  over  the  habita¬ 

tions  of  Peru  and  Brasilia.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors, 
bk.  vi.,  ch.  x. 

vertically-compressed,  s. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Depressed. 
ver'-tl-cal-ness,  s.  [Eng.  vertical;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  vertical, 
ver'-ti-gil,  ver'-tl-gel,  s.  [Verticillus.] 
Botany:  A  term  applied  (1)  to  leaves  when  they 
stand  around  the  stem  in  a  circle,  or  when  more 
than  two  of  them  are  opposite;  (2)  to  flowers  when 
two  verticillasters  are  united ;  (3)  more  rarely  to 
branches  when  several  spring  from  the  stem  at  the 
same  height.  The  use  of  the  word  was  introduced 
by  Linnaeus.  Link  used  the  expression  Spurious 
Verticil  or  False  Whorl. 

ver-ti-gil-lar'-I-il,  s.  [Formed  from  Mod.  Lat. 
verticillus  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Clusiese,  containing  one  species, 
Verticillaria  acuminata ,  a  Peruvian  tree  with  acu¬ 
minate  leaves,  two  colored  sepals,  and  many  sta¬ 
mens,  and  a  three-valved  capsular  fruit. 

ver-tl-gil-las’-ter,  s.  [Mod.  Latin  verticillus , 
and  Lat.  aster= a  star.] 

Bot. :  Hoffmansegg’s  name  for  a  cyme  reduced  to 
a  very  few  flowers.  This  is  the  normal  inflores¬ 
cence  in  the  Lamiacese,  in  the  species  of  which  two 
verticillasters  are  situated  opposite  to  each  other 
in  the  axils  of  opposite  leaves. 

*ver-tl-  gll-la’-tse,  s.  pi.  [Fern.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat. 
verticillatus=y(ivticA\\ate.'] 

Bot.:  The  fifty-eighth  order  of  plants  in  Linnaeus’ 
Natural  System.  It  corresponded  to  the  modern 
Labiatae. 

ver-tl-gil'-late,  ver-tlg'-il-lat-ed,  a.  [Yerti- 
cillata;.] 

1.  Bot.:  Whorled  (q.  v.).  Having  leaves,  flowers, 
or  more  rarely  branches,  arranged  in  verticils  or 
whorls. 

2.  ZoOl. :  Arranged  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel, 
ver-tl-gil’-lus,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  spindle  whorl ;  dimin. 

■from  vertex  (genit.  verticis)  =  a  vertex  (q.  v.).] 

Bot.:  The  same  as  Verticil  (q.  v.). 
*ver-ti§'-i-ty,  s.  [BY.  verticiti,  from  Lat.  vertex 
(genit.  verticis)  =  a  vertex  (q.v.).l  The  property  or 
power  of  turning;  rotation,  revolution. 

“It  will  appear  endowed  with  a  stronger  and  more  dur¬ 
able  verticity.” — Boyle:  Works,  iii.  313. 

ver'-tl-cle,  s.  [Latin  verticulum,  dimin.  from 
vertex  (genit.  verticis)  = a  vertex  (q.  v.).]  An  axis,  a 
hinge,  a  turning-point. 

“The  verticle  is  near,  when  admiration  from  abroad, 
and  luxury  at  home,  threaten  our  change.” — Waterhouse: 
Apology  for  Learning,  p.  51. 

ver'-ti-dlne,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  ] 

Chem. :  An  organic  base,  said  to  exist  in  the  tar 
of  bituminous  shale.  It  has  not  yet  been  isolated. 

ver-tlg  -ln-ous,  adj.  [Lat.  vertiginosus,  from 
vertigo  (genit.  vertiginis)  =  verti go  (q.  v.)  ;  BY.  ver- 
tigineux ;  Sp.,  Port.  &  ltal.  vertiginoso .] 

1.  Turning  round;  revolving,  .otary. 

“This  vertiginous  motion  gives  day  and  night  succes¬ 
sively  over  the  whole  earth,  and  makes  it  habitable  all 
around.” — Bentley. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  vertigo  ;  affected  with  vertigo  ; 
dizzy,  giddy. 

“I  was  sicke  before  of  a  vertiginous  giddiness  and  irre¬ 
solution.” — Donne:  Devotions,  p.  193. 


3.  Causing  vertigo ;  apt  to  affect  one  with  giddi¬ 
ness. 

“The  smells  of  meat  and  vertiginous  drinkings.” — Bp, 
Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  i„  ser.  15. 

4.  Apt  to  turn  or  change  ;  unstable,  fickle,  incon¬ 
stant. 

“Depending  upon  .  .  .  the  winds  and  the  tides  of 
this  vertiginous  world.” — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  6. 

ver-tlg-In-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  vertiginous  ;-ly .] 
In  a  vertiginous  manner  ;  with  a  whirling  or  giddi¬ 
ness. 

“Goto!  The  smoothest,  safest  of  you  all  ... 

Will  rock  vertiginously  in  turn  and  reel.” 

Browning :  Ring  and  Book,  xi.  2,365. 

ver-tlg'-in-ofis-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  vertiginous ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vertiginous  ;  a 
whirling,  or  sensation  of  whirling ;  giddiness  ;  diz¬ 
ziness. 

“  The  vertiginousness  of  our  own  braine.” — Barrow: 
Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  9. 

ver'-tl-go,  ver-tl  -go,  s.  [Lat.,  from  verto=to 
turn.] 

Pathol. :  Giddiness ;  a  feeling  as  if  external 
objects  whirled  round,  or  as  one  had  been  whirling 
round,  or  were  about  to  fall,  which  one  tends  to  do 
unless  he  grasp  something  fixed,  or  sit  down. 
Sometimes  there  is  staggering  without  any  consid¬ 
erable  sense  of  giddiness,  and  at  others  the  exact 
reverse.  The  malady  is  most  common  in  advanced 
life,  and  is  sometimes  the  precursor  of  apoplexy  or 
paralysis.  The  staggering  of  a  drunken  man  is  a 
form  of  vertigo  produced  by  alcoholic  poisoning; 
that  of  a  patient  on  first  attempting  to.  rise  after  a 
long  illness  is  caused  by  weakness.  It  is  a  common 
symptom  of  excessive  or  defective  supply  of  blood 
to  the  brain,  and  also  of  derangement  of  the  diges¬ 
tive  organs.  Except  when  there  is  obvious  plethora 
of  the  system,  tonic  medicines  are  required. 

*ver-tl-li  n  -e-g,r ,  adj.  [English  vertical),  and 
linear.']  Straight,  rectangular. 

ver'-tu,  vlr'-tu,  ver-tff',  vlr-tfi  ,  subst.  [Ital. 
virtu,  yertu,  for  virtute= virtue,  excellence,  espe¬ 
cially  in  a  love  of  the  fine  arts,  from  Lat.  virtutem, 
accus.  of  virtus= virtue  (q.v.).]  Artistic  excellence, 
that  quality  which  commends  articles  to  the  col¬ 
lectors  of  works  of  arts  ;  hence,  works  of  art,  anti¬ 
quity,  or  curiosity  collectively,  especially  such  as 
are  preserved  in  museums,  private  collections,  or 
the  like. 

“I  had  thoughts  in  my  chamber  to  place  it  in  view, 

To  be  shown  to  my  friends  as  a  piece  of  virtu.’’ 

Goldsmith:  The  Haunch  of  Venison. 

*ver  -tue,  s.  [Virtue.] 

*ver'-tq.-g?il,  subst.  [Seedef.J  A  doubtful  word, 
probably  the  same  as  Farthingale  (q.  v.),  or  Var- 
dingale,  as  the  author  (see  extract)  is  speaking  of 
Sardanapalus,  who  was  extremely  effeminate  and 
wore  women’s  clothes. 

“Amid  his  vertugals  for  ayde  he  drew 
From  his  Lieutenant,  who  did  him  pursew.” 

Hudson.  Judith,  v.  215. 
♦var-tu-les,  a.  [VlRTUELESS.] 

*ver-tum’-ng,l,  a.  [From  Latin  Vertumnus=&n 
Etruscan  deity,  the  god  of  the  changing  year,  from 
verto—  to  change.]  A  term  of  doubtful  meaning. 
Davies  ( Supp .  Gloss.)  thinks  Adams,  having  the 
first  syllable  (Lat.  ver=spring)  chiefly  in  his  mind, 
uses  the  word  as=spring. 

“Her  smiles  are  more  reviving  than  the  vertumnal  sun¬ 
shine.” — Adams:  Works,  ii.  333. 

*ver'-tff-ous,  a.  [Virtuous.] 
ver  -q-cous,  a.  [Verrucose.] 

Ver-Tj-la  -mi-an,  adj.  [Latin  Verulamium,  the 
ancient  name  of  St.  Albans.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
St.  Albans,  or  to  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Verulam. 

“A  temper  well  fitted  for  the  reception  of  ohe  Veru- 
lamian  doctrine.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

ver’-vain,  *var-vin,  *ver-vaine,  *ver-vine, 
ver-veyne,  s.  [Fr.  verveine,  from  Latin  verbena.] 
[Verbena;] 

Bot.:  The  genus  Verbena  (q.  v.),  specially  V.  offic¬ 
inalis. 

“  She  nightshade  strows  to  work  him  *11, 
Therewith  the  vervain,  and  the  dill, 

That  hindreth  witches  of  their  will.” 

Drayton.  Nymphidia. 

vervain-mallow,  s. 

Bot.:  Malva  alcea,  a  native  of  Germany, 
verve,  s.  [Fr.J  Spirit;  enthusiasm. 

“Act  with  genuine  verve  and  impulse.” — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

ver  -vel,  *ver  -vall,  subst.  [Fr.  vervelle.]  A 
label  tied  to  a  hawk,  and  containing  the  owner’s 
name,  &c. 

“Free  beauteous  slave,  thy  happy  feet 
In  silver  fetters  vervails  meet.”  -. 

Lovelace:  Lucasta  Posthuma;  The  Falcon. 


Ver  -Vet,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

ZoOlogy :  Cercopithecus  pygerythrus,  a  small 
monkey,  from  Senegal  ana  surrounding  districts. 
Prevailing  tint  greenish ;  head,  throat,  and  breast 
light  dun,  paws  dark. 

ver  ’-f,  *ver-ai,  *ver-ra,  *ver-ray,  *ver-rei, 
*ver-rey,  *verye,  a.  &  adv.  [O.  F.  verai,  vray 
(Fr.  vrai),  from  a  supposed  Low  Lat.  veracus,  from 
Lat.  verax,  genit.  ueracis= veracious  (q.  v.) ;  cf.  O. 
Fr.  ver ,  veir,  voir= true,  from  Lat.  verus ;  Ger.  wahr 
true ;  Russ,  viera— faith,  belief.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Veritable,  real,  true,  actual. 

“  Very  God  of  very  God.” — Nicene  Creed. 

*2.  True,  exact,  correct. 

“These  sothely  (ben)  the  measures  of  the  auter  in  a 
cubit  most  verve.” — Wycliffe:  Ezekiel  xliii.  13. 

3.  Used  before  substantives  to  denote— 

(1)  Exact  conformity  or  identity  with  what  i9 
expressed. 

“The  very  night  before  he  went  away.” 

Wordsworth:  The  Brothers. 

(2)  To  indicate  that  the  word  is  to  be  understood 
in  its  full  and  unrestricted  sense. 


“  The  sailors  mutinied  from  very  hunger.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

(3)  To  give  emphasis,  intensity,  or  force  gener¬ 
ally.  (Equivalent  to  the  adverb  even.) 

“  Thou  away,  the  very  birds  are  mute.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  97. 

(4)  Used  as  equivalent  to  alone,  mere. 

“  Nothing  but  the  very  smell  were  left  me.” 

Shakesp. :  Venus  and  Adonis,  441. 

(5)  Used  as  equivalent  to  full,  complete,  perfect. 
(Frequently  in  the  comparative,  and  more  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  superlative.) 

‘•Thou  hast  the  veriest  shrew  of  all.” 

Shakesp. .  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  v.  2. 

B.  As  adv.:  In  a  high  degree;  to  a  great  extent; 
greatly,  extremely,  exceedingly. 

“  Very  weak  and  faint.” — Milton:  Psalm  vi. 
c[  Formerly  used  commonly  to  qualify  past  par¬ 
ticiples  ;  as,  very  altered  ;  now  seldom  used  without 
an  interposed  adverb  expressive  of  degree ;  as,  very 
much  (or  little)  altered,  very  greatly  astonished, 
very  highly  valued,  &c. 

“They  were  very  frightened.’ — G.  W.  Dasent:  Tales 
from  the  Norse,  p.  499. 

V  Very  lord  and  very  tenant : 

Law:  They  that  are  immediate  lord  and  tenant 
one  to  another. 

ve-sa-nl-U,  s.  [Lat.=madness.] 

Mental  Pathol. :  Derangement  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral  faculties  without  coma  or  fever.  Many 
nosologists  have  used  this  as  a  generic  term,  under 
which  they  have  included  different  kinds  of  mental 
alienation.  ( Dunglison .) 
ve§'-bine,  s.  [Vesbium.] 

Mineral. :  A  name  given  by  Scacchi  (_Att.  Accad. 
Napoli,  Dec.  13,  1879)  to  the  thin,  yellow  coatings 
formed  on  the  lava  of  1631,  Vesuvius,  in  the  belief 
that  it  contained  a  new  element,  vesbium  (q.  v.). 
ve§’-bi-um,  subst.  [Lat.  Vesbius—Vesvius,  a  con¬ 
tracted  form  of  Vesuvius .]  IVesbine.] 
ve-si’-ca,  s.  [Lat.=  a  bladder.] 

Anat. :  A  bladder. 

vesica-piscis,  s.  [Lit.=the  fish’s  bladder.] 
Eccles.  Art. :  A  term  employed  by  some  antiquari¬ 
ans  to  designate  the  elliptic  aureole  in  which  the 
Savior  is  sometimes  depicted.  It  is 
formed  of  two  equal  circles  cutting  each 
other  in  their  centers.  It  was  a  very 
common  symbol  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
the  term  is  supposed  to  have  been  de¬ 
rived  from  the  sacred  character  of  a  fish 
as  a  symbol  of  Our  Lord,  the  Greek  word 
for  fish,  Ichthys,  containing  in  consecu¬ 
tive  order  the  initial  s  of  the  Greek  words 
I(esous),  ch(rist.os),  th(eou),  (H)y(tos), 
s(oter) — Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the 
Savior.  The  seals  of  abbeys,  colleges,  Fim,,..,  in 
and  other  religions  establishments  were  Vesica- 
invariably  made  in  this  form.  piscis.* 

ves'-lc-!ll,  a.  [Latin  vesica=a.  blad¬ 
der.  J 

Anat.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  bladder, 
vesical-catarrh,  s. 

Pathol.:  Chronic  Cystitis  (q.  v.). 
vesical-hsemorrhage,  s. 

Pathol. :  Haemorrhage  from  the  bladder,  a  form 
of  Heematuria  (q.  v.). 

ves-L-cant,  s.  [Low  Latin  vesicans,  pr.  par.  of 
v esico  =  to  blister,  from  Latin  vesica  —  a  blister,  a 
bladder.]  A  blistering  agent ;  an  epispastic,  a  vesi¬ 
catory.  The  chief  are  Cantharides,  Glacial  Acetic- 
acid,  &c. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cffr,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian.  33,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


vesicate 
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vest 


Ves  -l-cate,  v.  t.  [Low  Latin  vesico ,  from  Latin 
vesica  =  a  blister,  a  bladder.]  To  raise  vesicles, 
blisters,  or  little  bladders  on  ;  to  blister  ;  to  inflame 
and  separate  the  cuticle  of. 

.  ^  saw  the  cuticular  vesicated ,  and  shining  with  a  burn¬ 

ing  heat.” — Wiseman:  Surgery ,  bk.  i.,ch.  i. 

ves-i-ca'-tion,  s.  [Vesicate.]  The  act  or  pro¬ 
cess  of  vesicating  or  raising  blisters  on  the  skin. 

“Defending  the  vesication  with  pledgets.”—  Wiseman: 
Surgery,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

Ves  -I-ca-tor-Jf,  adj.  &  s.  [Fr.  visicatoire,  from 
Lat.  vesica= a  blister,  a  bladder.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Having  the  property  or  quality  of 
raising  a  blister  or  blisters  on  the  skin;  blistering. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  blistering  application  or  plaster; 
an  epispastic. 

“Hasten  revulsion  by  vensesection  or  vesicatories.” — 
Wiseman:  Surgery,  bk.  v.,  ch.  i. 

ves  -1-cle,  s.  [Lat.  vesicula,  dimin.  from  vesica 
=  a  blister,  a  bladder;  Fr.  visicule.) 

1.  Anat.:  Any  sac,  cyst,  or  receptacle,  like  a  lit¬ 
tle  bladder.  Used  spec,  of  the  umbilical  and  semi¬ 
nal  vesicles. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  A  small  cell  or  bladder.  It  is  by  an  infinite 
number  of  such  vessels  that  cellular  tissue  is  built 
up.  [Germinal-vesicle,  Primordial-utricle  or 

VESSEL.] 

(2)  Any  holiow  excrescence  like  a  bladder.  Spec, 
(a)  An  inflation  of  the  thallus  of  Algals  filled  with 
air,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  float ;  (b)  a  peti¬ 
ole  dilated  by  air,  which  floats  the  leaves  of  a  plant, 
as  in  Trapa  natans  and  Pontederia  crassipes.  (De 
Candolle .) 

3.  Pathol.:  A  slight  elevation  of  the  epidermis 
containing  a  serous  fluid,  generally  transparent, 
but  occasionally  opaque  or  sero-purulent.  [Vesic¬ 
ula.] 

ves-I-co-,  pref.  [Lat.  vesica= the  urinary  blad¬ 
der.] 

Anat.,  dbc.:  Pertaining  to  the  bladder. 

vesico-prostatic,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  prostate  gland  and 
the  bladder  ;  as,  tho  vesico-prostatic  artery. 

vesico-uterine,  a. 

Anat.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  uterus  and  the 
bladder ;  as,  the  vesico-uterine  folds. 

vesico-vaginal,  a. 

Sura.,  (&c.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  vagina  and  to 
the  bladder;  as,  vesico-vaginal  hernia. 

ve-sic  -ii-la  (pi.  ve-sic  -u-lse),  s.  [Latin  =  a 
little  vesicle,  a  blister.] 

Pathol,  (pi.) :  An  order  of  cutaneous  diseases, 
characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  vesicles.  These 
may  be  globular,  umbilicated,  or  acuminated. 
They  arise  on  any  part  of  the  body,  and  resemble 
drops  of  water  on  the  spots  where  they  exist.  The 
fluid  in  them  may  be  absorbed,  or  it  becomes 
effused,  causing  excoriation  and  small  thin  incrus¬ 
tations.  The  order  contains  three  diseases :  Sudam- 
ina,  Herpes,  and  Eczema. 

ves-I-cu  -lae-form,  a.  [Lat.  vesiculce,  genit.  of 
vesicula,  and/orma^form.J  Having  the  form  of  a 
vesicle  or  vesicles. 

ve-sic'-u-lg.r,  a.  [Fr.  visiculaire,  from  Latin 
vesicula=  a  vesicle  (q.  v.).]  Pertaining  to  or  con¬ 
sisting  of  vesicles ;  like  a  vesicle ;  bladdery,  cellu¬ 
lose;  full  of  interstices. 

“Special  accumulations  of  vesicular  matter.” — Todd  £ 
Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  i.  349. 

vesicular-emphysema,  s. 

Pathol. :  The  enlargement  of  the  air-cells  of  the 
lungs,  followed  by  the  perforation  of  their  walls,  so 
as  to  produce  small  oval  openings,  ultimately 
enlarging.  Called  also  Pulmonary  Emphysema. 

ve-slc'-u  late,  adj.  [Latin  vesicular  a  vesicle; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ate.))  Full  of  vesicles  or  small  blad¬ 
ders  ;  vesicular. 

ve-sic-u-llf-er-l,  subst.  pi.  [Lat.  vesicula= a 
vesicle,  and  /ero= to  bear.  Named  from  the  small 
globose,  transparent  sac  in  which  the  spores  are 
first  enclosed.] 

Bot.:  The  same  as  Physomycetes  (q.  v.). 

*ve-slc-\i-16'-s?i,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat.  vesicu- 
losus.J  [VesiculoseJ,  ,  ,  _  .  •„ 

Entom.:  A  tribe  of  Diptera  created  by  Latredle. 
It  was  equivalent  to  Leach’s  family  Acrocerid®. 
There  are  two  genera,  AcrocGra  (  =  Syrphus,  in  part) 
andHenops  (=Ogcodes),  both  composed  of  small 
insects,  having  the  abdomen  much  swollen.  Species 
few  in  number,  chiefly  exotic ;  found  upon  plants 
and  among  flowers. 

ve-slc’-u-lose,  ve-slc-p-lous,  adj.  [Lat.  vesic- 
ulosus,  from  vesicula- a  vesicle  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  v6sicu- 
leux .]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  vesicles ; 
vesicular. 


ves  -pg,,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  wasp.] 

Entom.:  Wasp:  the  type-genus  of  the  family 
Vespid®  (q.  v.),  with  numerous  species,  universally 
distributed.  Abdomen  broad;  mandibles  broad, 
oblique  at  t:p  and  toothed;  clypeus  quadrate, 
truncate  in  front. 

ves'-per,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.=the  evening,  the  evening 
star;  ves»era= even- tide ;  cogn.  with  Gr.  hesperos= 
evening  (adj.  &  subst.)  ;.0.  Fr.  vespre  (Fr.  vSpre)  ; 
vespres=eve  n-song.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  evening  star;  a  name  applied  to  the  planet 
Venus  when  she  is  to  the  east  of  the  sun  and  ap¬ 
pears  after  sunset. 

“  Vesper  fair  Cynthia  ushers,  and  her  train.” 

P.  Fletcher:  Purple  Island,  v. 

*2.  Hence,  fig.,  evening. 

“  Thou  hast  seen  these  signs: 

They  are  black  vesper’s  pageants.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  12. 

3.  Ecclesiology  (pi.) : 

(1)  The  time  of  evening  service. 

(2)  The  sixth  hour  of  the  Roman  Breviary.  W hen 
said  or  sung  in  public,  vespers  form  the  usual 
evening  service  of  the  Roman  Church,  approxi¬ 
mately  corresponding  to  the  Evening  Prayer  of  the 
Anglican. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  even¬ 
ing  or  to  the  service  of  vespers  ;  as,  a  vesper- bell,  a 
vesper-hymn,  &c. 

IT  Sicilian  Vespers:  [Sicilian-vespers.] 
*ves'-per-{j,l,  adj.  [Eng.  vesper;  -al. ]  Vesper, 
evening. 

ves-per-tll  -1-0,  s.  [Lat.=a  bat,  from  vesper= 
evening.] 

1.  Zobl.:  The  type-genus  of  Vespertiliones  (q.  v.), 
with  forty-three  species,  ranging  over  the  temperate 
and  tropical  regions  of  both  hemispheres.  Muzzle 
long:  glandular  prominences  between  the  eyes 
small;  nostrils  opening  by  simple  crescentic  aper¬ 
tures  ;  crown  of  the  head  vaulted ;  ears  separate, 
oval,  generally  equaling  and  often  exceeding  the 
length  of  the  head ;  tragus  long,  generally  acute,  ’ 
and  attenuated  upward;  tail  less  than  length  of 
head  and  body ;  face  hairy.  Most  of  the  species 
appear  to  live  in  woods;  some,  either  habitually  or 
occasionally,  live  in  caves  or  under  the  roofs  of 
houses.  The  position  of  attachment  of  the  wings 
to  the  hinder  extremities  and  the  size  of  the  foot 
appear  to  be  connected  with  the  nature  of  their 
dwellings ;  those  which  live  in  caves  have  larger 
feet,  more  or  less  free  from  the  wing-membrane, 
while  those  living  in  woods  have  much  smaller 
feet,  enclosed  in  the  wing-membrane  to  the  base  of 
the  toes. 

2.  Palceont. :  Vespertilio  parisiensis  appears  in 
the  Upper  Eocene  of  Montmartre. 

ves-per-til-I-o'-ne§,  s.  pi.  [PI.  of  Mod.  Lat. 

vespertilio  (  q.v.).] 

ZoOl. :  A  group  of  Vespertilionid®,  with  eight 
genera,  having  the  range  of  the  family.  Nostrils 
simple,  opening  by  crescentic  or  circular  apertures 
at  the  extremity  of  the  muzzle ;  ears  generally 
moderate ;  forehead  not  grooved. 

ves-per-tll-I-o-m-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  vesper¬ 
tilio,  genit.  vespertilion(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-idee.) 

1.  Zodl.:  A  family  of  Microchiroptera,  with  three 
groups  (Plecoti,  Vespertiliones,  and  Minioptera), 
generally  distributed  throughout  the  temperate  and 
tropical  regions  of  both  hemispheres.  They  are 
easily  distinguished  from  all  other  bats  by  their 
simple  nostrils  at  the  extremity  of  the  conical, 
somewhat  elongated  muzzle,  by  the  long  tail  pro¬ 
duced  to  the  hinder  margin  of  the  large  interfem- 
oral  membrane,  and  by  the  upper  incisor  teeth, 
which  are  separated  by  a  wide  space,  and  placed 
near  the  canines.  The  eyes  are  minute,  and  the 
inner  margins  of  the  ears  arise  from  the  sides  of  the 
head,  not  from  the  forehead.  (Dobson.) 

2.  Palceont. :  From  the  Eocene  Tertiary. 
ves-per-tll-I-O-nine,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  vespertilio 

(q.  v.),  genit.  vespertilion(is) :  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ine.) 
Of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling  the  genus  Vesper¬ 
tilio  or  the  family  Vespertilionid®  (q.  v.). 
vespertilionine-alliance,  s. 

Zobl. :  The  name  given  by  Dobson  to  a  division  of 
his  Microchiroptera.  It  consists  of  three  families : 
Rhinolophid®,  Nycterid®,  and  Vespertilionid®. 

ves  -  pertlne,  a.  [Lat.  vespertinus,  from  vesper 
^evening.] 

*1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  evening;  happening  or  being 
in  the  evening. 

“The  stars,  their  matutine  and  vespertine  motions,  rise 
and  fall.” — Sir  T.  Herbert:  Travels. 

2.  Late ;  hence,  full,  complete. 

“That  vespertine  knowledge  of  the  saints.”— Bp.  Hall: 
The  Best  Bargain. 


bdil  bby;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious, 


II.  Geology:  The  term  applied  to  the  thirteenth 
series  of  the  Appalachian  strata,  equivalent  to  the 
lowest  Carboniferous  group  of  Europe.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  thickness  in  Pennsylvania  exceeds  2,000  feet. 
(Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers:  Geology  of  Pennsylvania.) 

ves-per-u’-go,  s.  [Lat.=a  bat,  from  vesperus= 
evening.] 

Zobl. :  A  genus  of  Vespertiliones,  with  twenty-two 
species,  universally  distributed,  but  more  common 
in  the  temperate  and  subtropical  regions  of  the 
eastern  hemisphere.  This  genus  has  also  the  most 
northernly  range  of  the  Chiroptera,  one  species — 
Vesperugo  borealis — having  been  found  close  to  the 
limits  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  The  Bats  of  this  genus 
are  the  Common  Bats  of  all  countries,  and  may  be 
easily  known  by  their  comparatively  thick  bodies, 
flat,  broad  heads,  and  obtuse  muzzles  (the  thickness 
of  which  is  increased  in  front  by  the  rounded  gland¬ 
ular  elevations)  ,  short,  broad,  and  triangular  ob¬ 
tusely-pointed  ears,  obtuse  and  slightly  incurved 
tragus,  short  legs,  and  by  the  presence  in  most 
species  of  a  well-developed  post-calcaneal  lobule, 
which  probably  acts  as  a  kind  of  adhesive  disc  in 
securing  the  animal’s  grasp  when  climbing  over 
smooth  surfaces. 

ves’-pl~9,-ry,  s.  [Lat.  vespa— a  wasp.]  A  nest 
or  habitation  of  wasps,  hornets,  &c. ;  a  colony  or 
community  of  such  insects. 

ves  -pi  dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  vesp(a) ;  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee. ] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Diploptera  (having  the  an¬ 
terior  wings  longitudinally  duplicate),  with  thir¬ 
teen  genera  and  about  1,000  species,  universally  dis¬ 
tributed.  Head-shield  nearly  square;  mandibles 
short,  toothed  at  tips;  antenn®  twelve-jointed  in 
females  and  neuters,  an  extra  joint  in  those  of  the 
males. 

ves-pll-lo,  s.  [Lat.,  from  vesper=eve ning.] 
Rom.  Antiq. :  One  who  carried  out  the  dead  in 
the  evening  for  burial. 

“  By  raking  into  the  bowels  of  the  deceased,  continual 
sight  of  anatomies,  skeletons,  or  cadaverous  reliques,  like 
vespilloes,  or  grave  diggers,  I  am  (not)  become  stupid, 
nor  have  I  forgot  the  apprehension  of  mortality.  ’  — 
Browne:  Religio  Medici,  pt.  i.,  §38. 

ves’-sel,  *ves-sell,  *ves-selle,  s.  [O.  French 
vaissel,  veissel,  vessel  (Fr.  vaisseau),  from  Lat.  vas- 
cellum=  a  small  urn  or  vase;  dimin.  from  vas— a 
vase  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  vasillo;  Ital.  vascillo,  vasello.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  utensil  for  holding  liquids  and  other  things, 
as  a  jug,  a  cup,  a  dish,  a  cask,  a  barrel,  &c. 

“  The  wise  took  oil  in  their  vessels  with  their  lamps.” — 
Matt.  xxv.  4. 

(2)  A  ship  or  craft  of  any  kind,  but  more  particu¬ 
larly  one  larger  than  a  mere  boat. 

“  Like  a  weather-beaten  vessel  holds 
Gladly  the  port,  though  shroud  and  tackle  torn.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  1,043. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  conceived  as  formed  for  or  ca¬ 
pable  of  receiving  and  containing ;  hence,  in  Script¬ 
ural  language,  a  person  into  whom  anything  is  con¬ 
ceived  as  being  poured  or  infused,  or  to  whom 
something  has  been  imparted ;  a  receptacle ;  a 
recipient. 

“  Vessels  of  mercy  .  .  .  prepared  unto  glory.” — 

Bom.  ix.  22,  23. 

II.  Technically  (pi.) : 

1.  Anat. :  Any  tube  or  canal  in  which  . the  fluids  of 
the  body  are  contained,  secreted,  or  circulated. 
Used  of  the  arteries,  the  veins,  and  of  the  lym¬ 
phatics. 

2.  Bot.:  (sometimes  used  in  the  Latin  form  vasa)  : 
Tubes  occurring  in  the  interior  of  plants,  and 
serving  for  the  conveyance  of  sap  and  air.  They 
are  of  various  kinds,  as  annular,  barred  and  imper¬ 
fectly  barred  dotted,  milk,  punctated,  reticulated, 
scalariform,  spiral,  tracheary,  and  transitory  ves¬ 
sels. 

If  The  weaker  vessel :  A  term  frequently  applied 
to  a  woman,  in  allusion  to  1  Peter  iii.  7. 

“  I  must  comfort  the  weaker  vessel,  as  doublet  and  hose 
ought  to  show  itself  courageous  to  petticoat.” — Shakesp.i 
As  You  Like  It,  ii.  4. 

*ves  -sel,  v.  t.  [Vessel,  subst.)  To  place  or  put 
into  a  vessel. 

“  Take  earth,  and  vessel  it,  and  in  that  set  the  seed.” — 

Bacon. 

*ves-sell,  *ves-selle,  s.  [Vessel,  s.] 
ves-set§,  ves  -se§,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Fabric:  A  sort  of  worsted.  (Prov.) 
ves’-slg-non,  s.  [Fr.  vessignon,  from  Lat.  vesica 
=  a  blister,  a  bladder.  1  A  kind  of  soft  swelling  on  a 
horse’s  leg ;  a  windgall. 

vest,  s.  [Lat.  vestis—a.  garment,  a  dress ;  vestio 
=to  clothe.  From  the  same  root  as  Sans.  vas=to 
put  on  (clothes) ;  Gr.  ennymi=to  dress,  to  clothe; 
es(Aes=clothing  ;  Goth.  gawasjan= to  clothe  ;  wasti 
= clothes;  Fr.  veste.) 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shu  s.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =b$l,  del. 


vest 


1.  Literally: 

*(1)  An  article  of  dress  covering  the  person  ;  an 
outer  garment ;  a  vesture,  a  dress,  a  gown. 

“  The  vests  that  holy  rites  require.” 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  193. 

(2)  A  short,  sleeveless  garment,  worn  by  men 
under  the  coat,  and  covering  the  upper  part  of  the 
body ;  a  waistcoat  (q.  v.).  (A  tailor’s  word.) 

IT  Pull  down  your  vest:  An  American  slang 
expression,  intended  to  interrupt  and  confuse  a 
speaker.  It  is  tantamount  to  the  other  slang  expres¬ 
sions  “ Shut  up,”  “ Come  off,”  &c. 

*2.  Fig. :  Dress,  array,  garments. 

vest,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Vest,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  clothe  with  or  as  with  a  garment,  vesture, 
or  dress ;  to  dress,  to  robe. 

“  Concerning  the  vesting  of  the  priests  in  the  Levitical 
ministrations.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  10. 

2.  Hence,  to  cover,  surround,  or  envelop  closely. 

“  The  verdant  fields  with  those  of  heaven  may  vie, 

With  ether  vested  and  a  purple  sky.” 

Dryden.  (Todd.) 

3.  To  invest  or  clothe,  as  with  authority;  to  put 
in  possession ;  to  endow  with  ;  to  confer  upon  ;  to 

ut  more  or  less  formally  in  possession.  (Followed 

y  with.) 

“This  company,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  paid  to  the 
king,  is  vested  with  the  property  of  all  diamonds  found  in 
Brazil.” — Anson:  Voyages,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

4.  To  place  or  put  in  the  possession  or  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of;  to  give  or  confer  an  immediate  fixed  right 
of  present  or  future  possession  of  or  authority  over. 
(Followed  by  in.) 

“  Truelie  vested  in  his  possession  by  the  forfeiture  which 
Duncan,  sometime  county  of  Fife,  had  doone  in  K.  Rob¬ 
ert  Bruses  daies.” — Holinshed:  History  of  Scotland  (an. 
1357). 

*5.  To  lay  out,  as  money  on  capital;  to  invest. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  come  or  descend;  to  be  fixed  to 
take  effect,  as  a  title  or  right;  to  devolve  (followed 
by  in) ;  as,  upon  the  death  of  the  ancestor  the 
estate,  or  right  to  the  estate,  vests  in.  the  heir. 

Ves'-tg,,  s.  [Lat.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  Fig.:  A  wax  match,  which  ignites  by  friction. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron. :  [Asteroid,  4.] 

2.  Rom.  Mythol.:  One  of  the  great  divinities  of 
the  ancient  Romans,  identified  with  the  Greek 
Hestia,  the  virgin  goddess  of  the  hearth.  She  was 
worshiped,  together  with  the  Penates,  at  every 
meal,  when  the  family  assembled  round  the  hearth, 
which  was  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  The  sacred 
fire,  said  to  have  been  brought  by  JSneas  from  Troy, 
burned  perpetually  on  her  altar,  and  was  tended  by 
the  Vestal  Virgins.  The  fire  was  never  willingly 
permitted  to  expire ;  but  if  such  an  accident  oc¬ 
curred  through  neglect,  it  was  considered  an  omen 
of  the  worst  description,  and  required  the  most 
Careful  and  solemn  expiations.  In  the  Augustan 
age  Vesta  was  represented  as  a  personification  of 
Terra,  or  the  Earth,  and  at  a  later  period  she  was 
confounded  with  Ops,  Rhea,Cybele,  Bona  Dea,  and 
Maia.  Her  festivals,  called  Vestalia,  were  cele¬ 
brated  June  8th. 

ves'-tg.l,  *ves'-tgll,  a,  &  s,  [Lat.  Vestalis,  from 
Vesta  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Lit. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  goddess 
Vesta;  sacred  to  Vesta. 

“Those  institutions  which  .  .  .  have  still  kept  the 
Sight  burning  like  the  vestal  fire.” — Knox:  Essays,  No.  112. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Pure,  innocent,  chaste ;  such  as  would  become 
a  Vestal  Virgin. 

“In  pure  and  vestal  modesty.” 

Shakesp.:  Borneo  and  Juliet,  iii.  8. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  a  nun. 

“My  vestal  habit  me  contenting  more, 

Than  all  the  robes  adorning  me  before.” 

Drayton:  Matilda  to  King  John. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  One  of  the  Vestal  Virgins  (q.  v.). 

2.  Fig.:  A  virgin;  a  woman  of  spotless  chastity; 
a  chaste  woman  in  general.  Sometimes  applied  to 
a  woman  who  devotes  herself  to  religion ;  a  relig* 
ieuse,  a  nun. 

“How  happy  is  the  blameless  vestal’s  lot, 

The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot.” 

Pope:  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  207. 

Entomology:  Sterrha  sacraria ;  a  European 
Geometer  Moth,  having  the  fore  wings  pale  yellow 
with  a  pink  stripe.  The  caterpillar  feeds  on  various 
species  of  Rumex,  on  the  camomile,  &c. 
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Vestal  Virgins,  s.  pi. 

Roman  Mythol.:  The  name  given  to  the  virgin 
priestesses  who  had  charge  of  the  temple  of  the 
goddess  Vesta,  at  Rome,  and  the  superintendence 
of  the  sacred  fire  which  blazed  perpetually  on  tier 
altar.  Their  number  was  originally  four,  but  was 
afterward  increased  to  six ;  and  the  period  of  their 
service  extended  to  thirty  years.  The  first  ten 
years  were  spent  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  their 
duties,  the  second  in  discharging  them,  and  the 
third  in  instructing  the  novices.  During  the  whole 
of  this  time  they  were  bound  to  continue  in  a  state 
of  maidenhood;  but,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
period,  they  were  free  to  return  to  the  world,  and 
even  to  marry  if  they  thought  fit.  When  a  vacancy 
occurred  in  their  number,  it  was  filled  by  the  Pon- 
tifex  Maximus,  to  whose  control  they  were  subject. 
If,  however,  through  carelessness,  they  allowed,  the 
sacred  fire  to  be  extinguished,  they  were  chastised 
with  rods  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  and,  if  any  of 
them  violated  their  vows  >of  chastity,  they  were 
condemned  to  be  buried  alive  in  the  Campus 
Sceleratus.  The  abolition  of  the  Vestal  Virgins 
was  effected  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius. 

“The  institution  of  the  vestal  virgins  is  generally 
attributed  to  Numa;  though  we  meet  with  the  sacred  fire 
long  before,  and  even  in  the  time  of  iEneas.” — Kennett- 
Antiquities  of  Rome,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

vest'-an,  subst.  [After  Vesta,  the  goddess  of  the 
domestic  hearth.] 

Min.:  A  name  given  by  Jenzsch  to  a  variety  of 
quartz  supposed  to  crystallize  in  the  triclinic  sys¬ 
tem.  Found  in  the  Melaphyres  of  Saxony  and  the 
Thuringian  forest, 
vest'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Vest,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Dressed;  wearing  vestments ;  habited. 

“Just  Simeon  and  prophetic  Anna  .  .  . 

Before  the  altar  and  the  vested  priest.” 

Milton:  P.  R.,  i  257. 

2.  Fixed ;  not  in  a  state  of  contingency  or  suspen¬ 
sion. 

“A  power  which  was  vested  in  others  to  sell  or  lease 
them.” — Walton:  Life  of  Hooker. 

vested-interests,  s.  pi. 

Law :  Future  interests  not  made  to  depend  on  an 
uncertain  period  or  event, 
vested-legacy,  s. 

Law :  A  legacy  the  right  to  which  commences  in 
presenti,  and  does  not  depend  on  a  contingency,  as 
a  legacy  to  be  paid  when  the  legatee  attains  to 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  if  the  legatee  dies  be¬ 
fore  the  testator,  his  representative  shall  receive  it. 
( Blackstone .) 

fvested-remainder,  s.  [Remainder.] 

Law :  An  estate  settled  to  remain  to  a  selected 
person  after  the  particular  estate  is  spent.  (Black- 
stone,  Kent.) 

*vest'-er,  subst.  [Eng.  vest,v.  ;-er.]  One  who  in¬ 
vests  money  or  the  like ;  an  investor. 

“But  in  another  of  their  papers  .  .  .  they  declare  that 
their  vestors  aim  at  nothing  short  of  a  community  in 
land  and  in  goods.” — Southey:  letters,  iv.  146. 

ves-tl-ar'-i-an,  a.  [Eng.  vestiary;  - an .]  The 
same  as  Vestiary  (q.  v.). 

ves-tLg,r-y,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  vestiarins— pertaining 
to  clothes.]  [Vest,  s.] 

*A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  costume,  vest¬ 
ments,  or  dress ;  vestiarian. 

“  Some  are  for  manuary  trades,  others  for  vestiary  ser¬ 
vices.” — Bp.  Hall:  Select  Thoughts,  §  93. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  room  or  place  for  the  keeping  of 
vestments,  robes,  & c. ;  a  wardrobe,  a  robing-room. 

Ves-tIb’-11-lg.r,  a.  [Eng.  vestibul(e) ;  -ar.)  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  resembling  a  vestibule. 

ves'-tl-bule,  s.  [Lat.  vestibulum,  prob.  from  a 
root  ve-=  away,  apart,  and  stabulum= an  abode ;  Fr. 
vestibule.) 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  passage,  hall,  or  ante-chamber 
next  the  outer  door  of  a  house,  and  from  which 
doors  open  into  the  various  inner  rooms  of  a  house ; 
a  porch,  a  lobby,  a  hall. 

II.  Anatomy: 

1.  A  chamber;  as  the  vestibule  of  the  ear,  which 
is  the  central  chamber  of  the  labyrinth;  as  the 
vestibule  of  the  aorta,  which  is  a  small  compart- 
-ment  constituting  the  part  of  the  ventricle  which 
adjoins  the  aorta. 

2.  An  angular  interval ;  as,  the  vestibule  of  the 
vulva,  which  is  an  angular  interval  between  the 
nymphse. 

vestibuled-traln,  s.  A  railway  passenger  train 
having  the  platforms  between  the  adjacent  cars 
inclosed,  so  as  to  form  an  antechamber  or  vestibule, 
ves-tlb'-u-lum,  s.  [Lat.] 

Anat.:  The  same  as  Vestibule  (q.  v.). 


vestry 

*ves-tl-gate,  v.  t.  [Latin  vestigatus,  pa.  par.  ot 
vestigo— to  search  out.]  To  investigate. 

ves’-tige,  *ves-ti-gie,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vestU 
gium=a  footstep,  a  track.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  mark  of  a  foot  made  in  pass¬ 
ing  ;  a  footstep,  a  footprint,  a  track,  a  trace ;  hence, 
a  mark,  sign,  trace,  or  impression  of  something  no 
longer  present  or  existing ;  a  sensible  evidence  or 
sign  of  something  absent,  lost,  or  gone ;  remains. 

“And  countless  generations  of  mankind 
Depart  and  leave  no  vestige  where  they  trod.” 

Wordsworth •  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

II.  Biol.:  (See extract.) 

“Anatomists  who  are  careful  in  the  use  of  terms,  and 
yet  have  had  to  content  themselves  with  using  one  and  the 
same  word,  rudiment,  for  disappearing  and  for  imper- 
fected  structures,  will  welcome  a  suggestion  recently 
made  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Ryder  (Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  1886,  p.  80). 
He  writes:  ‘  Structures  which  are  disappearing  should  be 
called  vestiges.  Structures  which  are  still  imperfect,  but 
are  appearing,  ought  to  be  called  rudiments.  As  it  is,  the 
word  rudiment  is  usually  misapplied  so  far  as  concerns 
its  literal  sense  when  speaking  of  rudimentary  organs.” 
— Athenaeum,  Oct.  16,  1886. 

ves-tlg'-I-gl,  a.  [Lat.  vestigium— a  footprint; 
Eng.  adj.  suff’.  -ah]  Of  the  nature  of  a  trace,  sign, 
or  mark. 

vestigial-structure,  s. 

Biol. :  A  vestige.  [Vestige,  II.] 

“  But  these  are  not  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  vestigial  strut*, 
tures  that  may  be  seen  in  the  Bird’s  skull,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  skeleton  generally;  they  are  sufficient,  however,  to 
justify  the  assumption  that  Birds  arose  by  secular  trans¬ 
formation,  either  from  the  lowest  and  most  ancient  of  thw 
true  Reptiles,  or  equally  with  Reptiles  from  archaic 
Amphibia,  low  in  structure,  but  full  of  potential  excel¬ 
lence,  and  ready,  pro  re  nata,  to  become  Reptile,  Bird, 
or  even  Mammal,  as  the  case  might  be.” — Nature,  March 
22,  1888,  p.  502. 

*ves-ti-gie,  s.  [Vestige.] 
vest'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Vest,  n,] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  ct  particip.  adj.:  (See  th® 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  Cloth  for  vests. 

“  Fancy  trouserings  and  vestings  hold  their  position 
steadily.” — London  Times. 

*ves'-tl-t\ire,  s.  [O.  Fr.]  [Vesture,  s.] 

1.  The  manufacture  or  preparation  of  cloth. 

2.  Investiture. 

*vest'-let,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Eng.  vest,  s.  (*?).] 

Zobl. :  A  fanciful  name  for  Cerianthus  rnembran- 
aceus  =  Edwardsia  vestita.  (Gosse:  Actinologia 
Britannica,  p.  268.)  The  name  never  came  into  gen¬ 
eral  use. 

vest  -ment,  *  vest- i- meat,  *  vest-y-ment, 
*vest-y-mente,  s.  [O.  Fr.  vestiment,  vestement 
(Fr.  vbtement),  from  Lat.  vestimenturn = a  garment, 
from  vestio— to  clothe  ;  Spanish  &  Ital.  vestimento .J 
[Vest,s.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  clothing,  dress,  garment,  or 
robe ;  a  piece  or  part  of  clothing  or  dress,  especially 
some  article  of  outer  clothing. 

“  On  other  thoughts  meantime  intent,  her  charge 
Of  folded  vestments  neat  the  princess  plac’d 
Within  the  royal  wain.” 

Cowper.-  Homer’s  Odyssey,  vi. 

2.  Ecclesiol.:  A  term  used  in  several  senses;  (1) 
Any  priestly  garment;  (2)  a  chasuble;  f(3)  the 
whole  set  of  Eucharistic  robes— the  amice,  alb, 
girdle,  stole,  maniple,  and  chasuble,  sometimes  in¬ 
cluding  the  vestments  of  the  deacon  and  sub-deacon 
and  antependium.  It  was  formerly  held  that 
Christian  vestments  were  derived  from  those  of 
the  Jewish  priests,  but  more  probably  they  are  only 
developments  from  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  early 
Christians.  The  Roman  Church  makes  use  of  five 
colors;  White  (for  feasts  of  Our  Lord,  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  Virgins  and  Confessors),  red  (for  feasts  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  Martyrs),  green  (for  ferias), 
purple  (in  Lent  and  Advent),  and  black  (in  masses 
for  the  dead).  By  the  decision  in  the  Folkestone 
Ritual  case  (1877),  the  use  of  Eucharistic  vestments 
is  forbidden  in  the  English  Church. 

ves'-trf,  *ves-trye,  subst.  [Altered  from  O.  Fr. 
vestiaire=  the  vestry  in  a  church,  from  Lat.  vesti- 
arium=SL  wardrobe,  prop.  neut.  sing,  of  vestiarius 
—  pertaining  to  a  vest  or  clothes,  from  vestis  — 
dress.  [Vestiary.] 

1.  A  room  or  place  attached  to  an  Episcopal 
church,  in  which  the  ecclesiastical  vestments  are 
kept,  and  in  which  the  clergy,  choristers,  &c.,  robe 
themselves. 

“And  he  said  to  him  that  was  over  the  vestry,  Bring 

forth  vestments  for  all  the  worshipers  of  Baal.” _ 

2  Kings  x.  22. 

2.  The  place  in  which  the  qualified  parishioners 
of  a  parish  meet  to  consult  on  parochial  business. 

3.  A  meeting  of  the  parishioners  of  a  parish  to 
consult  on  parochial  business.  So  called  from  the 
place  of  meeting  being  properly  the  vestry  of  the 
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parish  church.  In  this  country  the  business  of  a 
vestry  is  confined  entirely  to  church  matters,  and 
the  term  is  used  exclusively  in  connection  with  the 
Episcopal  church.  It  is  a  modification  of  the 
vestry  of  the  Church  of  England  described  below. 

IT  In  England  the  vestry  of  a  parish  consists  gen¬ 
erally  of  the  minister,  churchwardens,  and  chief 
men  of  the  parish;  and  the  minister,  whether 
rector,  vicar,  or  perpetual  curate,  is  ex  officio  chair¬ 
man  of  the  meetings.  Vestries  are  of  two  sorts; 
(1)  General  (or  ordinary),  and  (2)  Select.  A  gen¬ 
eral  (or  ordinary)  vestry  is  one  to  which  every 
parishioner  or  out-dweller  assessed  to  or  paying 
poor-rates  has  a  right  of  admission.  Its  powers 
extend  to  the  investigation  into  and  restraint  of 
the  expenditure  of  the  parish  funds,  the  repair, 
alteration,  or  enlarging  of  the  churches  or  chapels 
■within  the  parish,  the  appointment  of  certain 
-officers,  as  vestry-clerk,  overseers,  &c.  A  select 
vestry  is  one  elected  annually  in  certain  large  and 
populous  places  by  the  ratepayers,  with  powers 
and  duties  similar  to  those  of  local  boards. 

“The  local  vestries  keep  the  roads  in  wretched  repair.’’ 
— London  Globe. 

*vestry-board,  s.  The  vestry  of  a  parish. 

vestry-clerk,  s.  An  officer  appointed  by  a  ves¬ 
try  to  keep  the  books,  accounts,  &c. 

vestry-hall,  subst.  The  building  containing  the 
offices,  meeting-room,  &c.,  of  a  vestry. 

vestry-man,  *vestri-man,  s.  A  member  of  a 
vestry. 

vestry-room,  subst.  The  place  of  meeting  of  a 
vestry. 

*ves'-try-dom-  s.  [Eng .vestry ;  -dom.]  The  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  government  of  parishes  by  vestries. 
(.Eng.) 

“Relieved  from  the  incubus  of  omnipotent  vestrydom.” 

. London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*ves'-ty.-ral,  a.  [Eng.  vestur(e) ;  -al.]  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  clothes  or  dress. 

“The  vestural  tissue — namely,  of  woolen  or  other 
cloth.” — Carlyle:  Sartor  Resartus,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

ves  -tlire,  s.  [0.  Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  vestitura = 
clothing,  from  Lat.  vestitus,  pa.  par.  of  vestio=to 
clothe;  Sp.  &  Port,  vestidura;  Ital.  vestura,  vesti¬ 
tura.  Vesture  and  vestiture  are  doublets.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*1.  A  garment  6r  garments  generally ;  dress, 
clothes,  apparel,  robes. 

“A  hewen  sepulcre,  very  richly  decked  with  vestures  fit 
for  such  a  purpose.” — Hackluyt:  Vovages,  i.  466. 

2.  That  which  invests,  clothes,  covers,  or  envel¬ 
ops  ;  a  covering  generally. 

“But  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  us  in.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  v. 

*11.  Law : 

1.  All,  except  trees,  that  grows  and  covers  the 

land. 

2.  Investiture,  seisin,  possession. 

*ves'-tnre,  v.  t.  [Vestuee,  s.]  To  clothe,  to 

dress,  to  apparel,  to  array. 

“They  are  clothed  in  veluet  and  chamlet,  furred  with 
grise,  and  we  be  vestured  with  pore  clothe.” — Berners- 
Froissart;  Cronycle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ccclxxxi. 

ve-sfi'-vi-an,  a.  &  s.  [See  def.] 

A.  Asadj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Vesuvius,  a  vol¬ 
cano  near  Naples,  Italy. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  kind  of  match,  not  easily  extin¬ 
guished,  used  for  lighting  cigars  or  pipes.  It  is 
really  a  miniature  squib. 

“Not  all  the  vesuvians  in  the  world  could  have  kept  his 
cigar  alight.” — Black:  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton,  ch.  xix. 

2.  Min.:  The  same  as  Idocrase  (q.  v.).  Called 
also  Vesuvianite. 

vesuvian-salt,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Aphthitalite  (q.  v.). 

ve-sfi'-  vi-an-Ite,  subst.  [ English  vesuvian ;  -ite.] 
[Vesuvian,  B.  2.] 

*ve-sfi'-vi-ate,  v.  i.  [Vesuvian.]  To  make  an 
eruption. 

“  It  vesuviates.  This  sudden  heat  in  the  atmosphere 
has  something  to  do  with  the  eruption  of  the  mountain 
which  killed  Pliny  the  elder.” — M.  Collins:  Thoughts  in 
my  Garden,  i.  166. 

ves-zel'-ylte,  subst.  [After  M.  Veszelyi;  suff.  -te 
( Min.).~]  . 

Min. :  A  triclinic  mineral  found  mcrusting  a  gar¬ 
net  rock  and  granite  at  Morawicza,  Banat,  Hun¬ 
gary.  Hardness,  3*5-4 ;  specific  gravity,  3*531 ;  color 
and  streak,  greenish-blue.  Composition:  Arsenic 
acid,  12*13 ;  phosphoric  acid,  7*48;  protoxide  of  cop¬ 
per,  37*68 ;  protoxide  of  zinc,  25*62  ;  water,  17-08=100, 
which  yields  the  chemical  formula  2(ZnCu)3As208+ 
9(ZnCu)H202+9aq. 
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Vet,  s.  [See  def.]  A  colloquial  or  slang  contrac¬ 
tion  of  veterinary  (q.  v.). 

“Show his  horse’s  feet  to  a  vet,  and  ask  his  opinion.” — 
Field,  Feb.  4,  1888. 

vet$h,  *ficche,  s.  [O.  Fr.  veche ,  vesse 

(Fr.  vesce) ,  from  Lat .  vicia  (q.  v.).] 

Botany : 

1.  A  name  applied  to  some  species  of  Vicia 
(q.  v.),  spec.,  V.sativa. 

f2.  Vicia  sepium. 

3.  A  name  applied  to  certain  plants  more  or  less 
resembling  Vicia,  as  the  Bitter-vetch  (Orobus  syl- 
vatica  and  Ervum  ervilia),  Horseshoe-vetch,  Kid- 
ney-vetch,  Milk-vetch,  Tare-vetch,  and  Wood-vetch 
(q.v.). 

vetQh'-ling,  s.  [Eng.  vetch;  •ling.'] 

Bot. :  The  genus  Lathyrus. 
vet§h'-y,  a.  [Eng.  vetch;  -y.] 

1.  Consisting  of  vetches  or  of  pea-straw. 

“There  maist  thou  bigge  in  a  vetchy  bed.” 

Spenser:  Shepherd’s  Calendar;  Sept. 

2.  Abounding  in  vetches. 

vet  -er~an,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  veteranus= old,  veteran, 
experienced,  a  veteran,  from  vetus  (genit.  veteris)  = 
old,  aged,  from  the  same  root  as  Gr.  etos= a  year.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Old,  aged;  having  had  long  experi¬ 
ence  ;  long  practiced  or  experienced,  especially  in 
the  art  of  war  and  duties  of  a  soldier. 

“  Then,  drawing  nigh,  Minerva  thus  addressed 

The  veteran  king.” 

Cowper:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xxiv. 

B.  As  subst.:  One  who  has  had  long  experience  or 
practice  in  any  service,  duty,  or  art,  especially  in 
the  art  of  war ;  one  who  has  grown  old  in  service, 
especially  as  a  soldier. 

“  For  thee  the  hardy  veteran  drops  a  tear.” 

Pope:  On  Gen.  II.  Withers. 

IT  In  the  United  States,  applied  to  a  soldierwho 
reSnlists  after  the  expiration  of  his  first  term  of 
service. 

vet'-er-an-ize,  v.  i.  [English  veteran;  -ize.]  To 
re6nlist  for  service  as  a  soldier. 

vet-er-In-ar-l-an,  s.  [Eng.  veterinary;  -an.] 
One  who  is  skilled  in  the  diseases  of  cattle  and 
other  domestic  animals  ;  a  veterinary  surgeon. 

“  French  veterinarians  consider  that  symptomatic  an¬ 
thrax  is  less  frequent  than  anthrax.” — Field ,  Feb.  19, 1887. 

vet  -er-In-ar-y,  a.  &s.  LLat.  veterinarius = ( a . ) 
of  or  belonging  to  beasts  of  burden,  (s.)  a  cattle- 
doctor,  from  ueterwus=pertaining  to  beasts  of 
burden;  veterince= beasts  of  burden;  Fr.  v&i&ri- 
naire;  Sp.  &  Ital.  veterinario.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  art,  science,  or  pro¬ 
fession  of  treating  or  healing  the  diseases  of  domes¬ 
tic  animals,  as  oxen,  horses,  sheep,  pigs,  and  the 
like. 

“It  is  curious  to  notice  the  entire  absence  of  any  idea 
of  specific  infection  among  the  older  veterinary  writers.” 
— Field,  Jan.  21,  1888. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  skilled  in  the  diseases  of 
cattle  and  other  domestic  animals;  a  veterinary 
surgeon.  [Vet.] 

IT  The  first  person  who  made  Veterinary  science  a 
regular  profession  is  said  to  have  been  Claude 
Bourgelet  (1712-1799).  The  first  veterinary  school 
set  up  was  at  Lyons,  France,  in  1761. 

vet  -I-ver,  vet-I-vert,  subst.  [Fr.]  The  Khus- 
khus  (q.  v.). 

ve'-to,  s.  [Lat.  veto= I  forbid;  orig.=to  leave  in 
the  old  state  (from  the  same  root  as  reftts=old)  ; 
hence=to  vote  against  change  in.] 

*1.  Rom.  Antiq.:  The  power  possessed  by  the 
Tribunes  of  the  People  of  interfering  so  as  at  once 
to  put  a  stop  to  any  measure  which  they  deemed 
injurious  to  their  order,  this  power  being  exercised 
by  pronouncing  the  solemn  word  veto. 

2.  The  power  or  right  which  one  branch  of  the 
executive  of  a  state  has  to  negative  the  resolutions 
of  another  branch;  the  right  of  the  executive 
branch  of  government  of  a  state,  as  the  king,  presi¬ 
dent,  or  governor,  to  reject  the  bills,  measures,  or 
resolutions  of  the  other  branches ;  also  the  act  of 
exercising  such  right.  In  the  United  States  the 
President  may  veto  all  measures  passed  by  con¬ 
gress,  but  after  such  right  has  been  exercised,  the 
rejected  measures  may  be  passed  over  the  veto  if 
carried  by  two-thirds  of  each  house  of  congress. 
In  Great  Britain  the  right  of  veto  belongs  to  the 
Crown,  but  has  not  been  exercised  since  1707. 

3.  The  word  whereby  forbiddal  was  expressed  in 
certain  political  assemblies,  where  the  official  lan¬ 
guage  was  more  or  less  Latin,  and  where  a  single 
voice  on  the  negative  side  could  prevent  the  passing 
of  a  resolution  otherwise  unanimous  ;  the  Liberum 
Veto,  or  Free  Veto,  of  the  Polish  Diets  being  the 
most  famous  historical  instance  of  it.  (Latham.) 

4.  Hence,  any  authoritative  prohibition,  refusal, 
negative,  or  interdict. 
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Veto  Act,  s. 

Scottish  Church :  An  Act  of  the  General  Assembly 
passed  on  May  27, 1834,  by  184  to  138  votes.  It  pro¬ 
vided  that  when  a  patron  issued  a  presentation  to 
a  parish  in  favor  of  a  minister  or  probationer,  the 
disapproval  of  the  presentee  by  a  majority  of  male 
heads  of  families  being  communicants,  should  be 
deemed  sufficient  ground  for  his  rejection,  it  being 
enacted  that  no  objection  should  be  valid  unless  the 
person  making  it  was  prepared  to  state  before  the 
Presbytery  that  he  was  not  actuated  by  factious 
or  malicious  motives,  but  solely  by  a  conscientious 
regard  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  himself  or  the 
congregation.  The  passing  of  this  Act  was  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  Disruption  (q.v.). 

ve'-to,  v.  t.  [Veto,  s.]  To  put  a  veto  on ;  to  pro¬ 
hibit,  to  forbid,  to  interdict,  to  negative. 

ve'-to-ist,  s.  [Eng.  veto;  -ist.]  One  who  exer¬ 
cises  the  right  of  veto ;  one  who  supports  the  use  of 
the  veto. 

*vetoyn,  s.  [Betony.] 

vet-td-ra,  s.  [Ital.,  from  Lat.  vectura—a  bear¬ 
ing,  a  conveyance  ;  prop.  fern.  sing,  of  vecturus,  fut. 
par.  of  veho= to  carry;  Fr.  voiture.]  An  Italian 
four-wheeled  carriage. 

vet-tfi-ri  -no  (pi.  vet-tfi-ri'- ni),  s.  [Italian.] 
[V ettura.]  One  who  lends  carriages  for  hire ;  one 
who  drives  a  vettura  or  carriage.  Also  applied  to 
the  conveyance. 

“The  road  bears  the  slow  diligence  or  lagging  vetturino 
by  the  shallow  Rhine.” — Thackeray:  Roundabout  Papers; 
On  a  Lazy  Idle  Boy. 

*ve-tust',  a.  [Lat.  vetustus,  an  extension  of  vetus 
=  old.]  Old,  ancient. 

vex,  *vex-en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  vexer= to  vex,  from 
Lat.  vexo=to  vex,  lit.=to  keep  on  carrying  or  mov¬ 
ing  a  thing  about;  an  intensive  form  of  veho  (pa.  t. 
vexi)  =to  carry  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  vexar;  Ital.  vessare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  toss  about ;  to  toss  into  waves ;  to  agitate. 
(Milton:  P.L.,  i.  306.) 

*2.  To  toss  or  throw  to  and  fro,  or  up  and  down ; 
hence,  to  twist  or  weave. 

“Some  English  wool,  vex’d  in  a  Belgian  loom.” 

Dryden:  Annus  Mirabilis,  ccvii. 

*3.  To  cause  to  be  tossed  or  thrown  about ;  to  har¬ 
ass. 

“For  I  had  purpos’d  yet  with  many  a  storm 
To  vex  Ulysses,  ere  he  reach’d  his  home.” 

Cowper:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xiii. 

4.  To  cause  trouble,  grief,  or  pain  to ;  to  plague, 
to  torment. 

“The  wicked  spirites  wer  sore  vexed,  &  could  not  abide 
the  diuine  power.” — Udall:  Matt.  viii. 

5.  To  make  sorrowful ;  to  grieve,  to  afflict,  to  dis¬ 
tress. 

“A  sight  to  vex  the  father’s  soul  withal.” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  v.  1. 

6.  To  make  angry  by  little  provocations  ;  to  cause 
slight  anger  or  annoyance  to  ;  to  annoy,  to  tease,  to 
fret,  to  irritate. 

“Stay’st  thou  to  vex  me  here?” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  i v.  4. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  be  annoyed,  angry,  or  provoked  ; 
to  tret ;  to  be  irritated  or  teased. 

“We  vex  and  complain.” — Killingbeck. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  vex  and  to  dis¬ 
please,  see  Displease. 

*vex’-{i-ble,  adj.  [Eng.  vex:  -able.]  Capable  of 
being  vexed ;  liable  to  be  vexed.  (Southey.) 

vex-a'-tion,  *vex-a-ci-on,  s.  [French  vexation, 
from  Lat.  vexationem,  accus.  of  vexatio=  a  vexing, 
from  vexatus,  pa.  par.  of  vexo  —  to  vex  (q.  v.) ;  Sp. 
vexacion;  Port .vexacao;  Ital.  vessazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  vexing,  annoying,  grieving,  troub¬ 
ling,  distressing,  or  displeasing. 

2.  The  state  of  being  vexed,  annoyed,  irritated, 
grieved,  or  distressed ;  annoyance  ;  irritation,  grief, 
worry,  fretting. 

“Sorrow  may  degenerate  into  vexation  and  chagrin.” — 
Cogan:  On  the  Passions,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii.,  §  3. 

3.  That  which  causes  irritation,  annoyance,  dis¬ 
tress,  sorrow,  grief,  or  worry;  an  annoyance,  an 
affliction. 

“Your  children  were  vexation  to  your  youth.” 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 

f4.  A  harassing  by  process  of  law;  a  troubling, 
annoying,  or  vexing,  as  by  a  malicious  or  frivolous 
suit. 

“Albeit,  the  party  grieved  thereby  may  have  some  reason 
to  complain  of  an  untrue  charge,  yet  may  ho  not  call  it  an 
unjust  vexation.” — Bacon. 

1[  Vexation  springs  from  a  variety  of  causes,  act¬ 
ing  unpleasantly  on  the  inclinations  or  passions  of 
men  ;  mortification  is  a  strong,  degree  of  vexation, 
which  arises  from  particular  circumstances  acting 
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on  particular  passions.  Vexation  arises  princi¬ 
pally  from  the  crossing  our  wishes  and  views ;  morti¬ 
fication  from  the  hurting  our  pride  and  self-import¬ 
ance  ;  chagrin  from  a  mixture  of  the  two ;  disap¬ 
pointments  are  always  attended  with  more  or  less 
vexation,  according  to  the  circumstances  which  give 
ain  and  trouble :  an  exposure  of  our  poverty  may 
e  more  or  less  of  a  mortification,  according  to  the 
value  which  we  set  on  wealth  and  grandeur;  a 
refusal  of  our  request  will  produce  more  or  less  of 
chagrin  as  it  is  accompanied  with  circumstances 
more  or  less  mortifying  to  our  pride, 
vex-a'-tious,  a.  [Eng.  vex ;  -atious.] 

1.  Causing  vexation,  annoyance,  irritation,  trou¬ 
ble,  worry,  or  the  like ;  annoying,  teasing,  worry¬ 
ing,  troublesome,  vexing. 

“His  second  wife’s  vexatious  carriage.” — Camden:  Hist, 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  (an.  1691). 

2.  Distressing,  harassing,  afflictive. 

“Consider  him  maintaining  his  usurped  title  by  t-exo- 
tious  wars  against  the  kings  of  Judah.” — South. 

3.  Full  of  troubles,  disquiet,  or  uneasiness; 
uneasy,  worried. 

“He  leads  a  vexatious  life,  who  in  his  noblest  actions 
is  so  gored  with  scruples  that  he  dares  not  make  a  step 
without  the  authority  of  another.” — Digby. 

IT  Frivolous  and  vexations:  Applied  to  a  state¬ 
ment  or  objection  made  without  any  grounds. 

vexatious-suit,  s. 

Law :  A  suit  commenced  for  the  purpose  of  caus* 
ing  trouble,  or  without  cause. 

Vex-a’-tious-l^,  adv.  [Eng  .vexatious;  -ly.]  In 
a  vexatious  manner;  so  as  to  cause  vexation, 
trouble,  or  worry. 

“Quarantine  had  been  rigidly  and  vexatiously  exer¬ 
cised.” — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

vex-a  -tious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  vexatious ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  vexatious, 
vexed,  vext,  pa.  par.  &a.  [Vex.  ] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Annoyed,  worried,  troubled;  filled  with  vexa¬ 
tion. 

“  In  the  evening  we  returned  to  our  boat  weary  and 
vext  at  our  ill  success.” — Dampier:  Voyages  (an.  1676). 

2.  Much  debated,  disputed,  or  contested ;  unset¬ 
tled. 

“  It  would  be  interesting  to  have  an  authoritative  pro¬ 
nouncement  on  this  vexed  question.” — London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph. 

_*vex  -ed-ljf,  adv.  [En g.  vexed; -ly.]  With  vexa¬ 
tion  ;  with  a  sense  of  annoyance  or  vexation. 

“  My  heart  is  vexedly  easy.” — Richardson:  Clarissa,  ii. 
165. 

*vex  -ed-ness,  s.  [En g. vexed; -ness.]  Vexation, 
annoyance. 

“A  loud  laugh,  which  had  more  of  vexedness  than  mirth 
in  it.” — Richardson:  Sir  C.  Orandison,  vi.  74. 

vex’-er,  s.  [Eng.  vex;  -er.]  One  who  vexes  or 
annoys. 

vex  -il,  s.  [Vexillum.] 

vex  -il-lar,  a.  [Lat.  vexillarius,  from  vexillum 
=  a  standard,  a  flag;dimin.  from  velum= a  sail,  a 
veil  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  vexillaire.]  The  same  as  Vexil- 
LAEY  (q.  V.). 

vex  -il-lur-jf,  a.  &  s.  [Vexillar.J 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  flag  or 
standard. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  Of  or  belonging  to  the  vexillum. 

(2)  (0/  aestivation) :  A  term  used  when  one  piece 
is  much  larger  than  the  others,  and  is  folded  over 
them,  they  being  arranged  face  to  face,  as  in  papili¬ 
onaceous  flowers. 

*B.  As  subst.:  One  who  carries  a  vexillum;  a 
standard-bearer. 

“  In  letters  like  to  those  the  vexillary 
Hath  left  crag-cavern  over  the  streaming  Gelt.” 

Tennyson:  Gareth  and  Lynette. 

vex-il-la’-tion,  s.  [Lat.  vexillatio,  from  vexil¬ 
lum— a.  standard.]  A  company  of  troops  under  one 
vexillum  or  ensign, 
vex  -il-lum,  s.  [Lat.]  [Vexillak.] 

*1.  Roman  Antiquities : 

(1)  The  standard  of  the  cavalry,  consisting  of  a 
square  piece  of  cloth  expanded  upon  a  cross,  and 
perhaps  surmounted  by  some  figure.  [Standakd, 

*.,  1. 1J 

(2)  The  troops  serving  under  one  vexillum ;  a 
company,  a  troop. 

2.  Ecclesiastical: 

(1)  A  processional  cross. 

(2)  A  strip  of  silk  or  linen  attached  to  the  upper 
part  of  a  crosier,  and  folded  round  the  staff  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  metal  being  stained  by  the  moisture  of  the 
hand. 
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3.  Ornith. :  The  rachis  and  web  of  a  feather  taken 
together ;  the  whole  of  a  feather,  except  the  cala¬ 
mus  or  quill. 

4.  Bot.:  [Standard,  s.,  II.  1.] 
vex-ing.pr.  par.  or  a.  [Vex.] 
vex-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  vexing;  -ly.]  In  a  vex¬ 
ing  manner;  so  as  to  vex,  annoy,  or  worry;  vexa¬ 
tiously. 

V-gear  wheel,  s.  [See  def.]  A  duplex  arrange¬ 
ment  of  skew-gearing,  in  which  each  tooth  is  of  the 
shape  of  the  letter  V. 

V- hoQk,  s.  [See  def.] 

Steam-eng. :  A  gab  at  the  end  of  an  eccentric  rod, 
with  long  jaws  shaped  like  the  letter  V- 
vl'-g,,  adv.  [Lat.=a  way.] 

1.  By  way  of ;  by  the  route  of ;  as,  to  send  a  letter 
via  Chicago^by  way  of  Chicago. 

*2.  It  was  used  formerly  as  an  interjection  of 
encouragement.  [From  the  Italian  “  via,  an  adverb 
of  encouragement  used  by  commanders,  as  also  by 
riders  to  their  horses.”  ( Florio .)] 

“  Via t  says  tbe  fiend!  away!  says  the  fiend.” — Shakesp.: 
Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  2. 

Via-lactea,  s. 

Astron. :  The  galaxy  or  milky  way.  [Galaxy.] 
vl-g,-bll'-l-t^,  s.  [Eng.  viable ;  -ity.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  viable ;  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  living  after  birth. 

“Recurrency  is  a  measure  of  viability. ” — Proc.  Royal 
Society,  Feb.  21,  1869. 

2.  The  capacity  of  living  or  being  distributed 
over  wide  geographical  areas  ;  as,  the  viability  of  a 
species. 

Vl’-3-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  vie  (Lat.  uifa)=life.] 
Forensic  Med.:  A  term  applied  to  a  new-born 
child,  to  express  its  capability  of  sustaining  inde¬ 
pendent  existence. 

“  Viable  .  .  .  likely  to  live,  [is]  applied  to  that  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  child  at  oirth.” — Mayne:  Expository  Lexicon,  die. 

VI - 3-duct,  subst.  [Lat.  via  ducta= a  way  led  (or 
conducted)  across;  from  via= a  way,  and  ducta, 
fem.  sing,  of  ductus,  pa.  par.  of  duco— to  lead,  to 
conduct.]  [Way.]  A  term  applied  to  extended  con¬ 
structions  of  arches  or  other  artificial  works  to 
support  a  roadway,  and  thus  distinguished  from 
aqueducts,  which  are  similar  constructions  to  sup¬ 
port  waterways.  This  term  has  become  familiar 
during  the  present  century,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  number  of  vast  structures  so  designated 
which  have  been  erected  in  various  parts  of  the 
civilized  world  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  rail¬ 
ways  or  roadways  over  valleys  and  districts  of  low 
levels,  or  above  surface  roads,  and  the  general 
name  of  viaduct  is  now  recognized  as  applicable  to 
all  elevated  roadways  for  which  artificial  con¬ 
structions  of  timber,  iron,  bricks,  or  stonework  are 
established  ;  and  accordingly  among  the  principal 
railway  works  are  to  be  enumerated  viaducts  of  all 
these  materials. 

vl  -g.1,  *vi-all,  *vi-ol,  *vi-ole,  *vi-oll,  *vi-olle, 
*vy-0le,  *vy-0ll,  subst.  [0.  Fr.  viole,  fiole,  fiolle, 
phiole;  Fr.  fiole.]  [Phial.]  A  small  glass  vessel 
or  bottle  ;  a  phial  (q.  v.). 

“She  said;  and  bad  the  vial  to  be  brought, 

Where  she  before  had  brew’d  the  deadly  draught.” 

Dryden:  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  705. 

IT  To  pour  out  vials  of  wrath  upon  one :  To  take 
vengeance  on  one.  (The  reference  is  to  Rev.  xvi.) 

vi  -3I,  v.  t.  [Vial,  s.]  To  put  in  a  vial  or  vials. 
( Milton :  Comus,  874.) 

vl-am'-e-ter,  s.  [Latin  via= a  way,  a  road,  and 
Eng.  meter.]  An  odometer  (q.  v.). 

vi’-und,  *vi-ande,  s.  [Fr.  viande= meat,  food, 
from  Lat.  wi>e«,da= things  to  be  lived  on,  provisions ; 
prop.  neut.  pi.  of  vivendus,  fut.  pass.  par.  of  vivo— 
to  live  ;  Ital.  vivanda.]  Meat  dressed  ;  food,  vict¬ 
uals,  provisions.  (Used  almost  exclusively  in  the 
plural.) 

“  Within  the  chariot  wine  and  bread  dispos’d, 

With  viands  such  as  regal  state  requires.” 

Cowper:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  iii. 
*vl'-3nd-er,  s.  [Eng.  viand ;  -er.] 

1.  A  feeder,  or  eater. 

2.  One  who  provides  viands ;  a  host. 

“  To  purchase  the  name  of  a  sumptuous  frankelen  or 
a  good  viander.” — Holinshed:  Description  of  Ireland,  ch. 
iv. 

*vl  -3nd-ry,  *vi-and-rie,  s.  [Eng.  viand ;  -ry.] 
Food,  viands,  provisions. 

“Yet  was  there  but  verai  small  provision  of  viandrie.” 
— Vdall:  Luke  xxiv. 

*vl'-5ir-y,  a.  [Latin  via=  a  way,  a  road.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  happening  on  roads  or  on  jour¬ 
neys. 

“  In  beasts,  in  birds,  in  dreams,  and  all  viary  omens, 
they  are  only  conjectural  interpretations  of  dim-eyed 
man.” — Feltham:  Resolves,  i.  96. 
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*Vl  -3-tec-ture,  s.  [Lat.  via=  a  road,  away,  and 
English  ( architecture .]  The  art  or  science  of  con¬ 
structing  roads,  bridges,  canals,  &c. 

Vi-at-Ic,  a.  [Lat.vfaficits=pertainingto  a  road 
or  journey,  from  via=  a  road,  a  way.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  a  journey  or  traveling. 

vi-at'-I-Cum,  s.  [Latin  neut.  sing,  of  viaticus = 
viatic  (q.  v.).J 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Provisions,  &c.,  for  a  journey 
“  Sith  thy  pilgrimage  is  almost  past, 

Thou  need’st  the  lesse  viaticum  for  it.” 

Davies:  Witte’s  Pilgrimage,  sign.  S.  4  b. 

II.  Technically : 

*1.  Roman  Antiq.:  A  traveling  allowance  to  offi¬ 
cers  who  were  sent  into  the  provinces  to  exercise 
any  office  or  perform  auy  service. 

2.  Ecclesiology  and  Church  History : 

*(1)  The  Eucharist,  as  the  support  of  Christians 
in  their  earthly  pilgrimage. 

*(2)  The  absolution  and  communion  of  the  dying. 

(3)  {In  the  Roman  Church ) :  The  Sacrament  of  the 
Eucharist  given  to  persons  in  danger  of  death.  The 
form  is :  “Receive, brother  [or  sister],  the  viaticum 
of  the  body  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  May  he  guard 
thee  from  the  malignant  foe,  and  lead  thee  to  eter¬ 
nal  life.” 

vl-a-tor,  s.  [Lat.=a  traveler,  from  via— a.  road, 
a  way.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  traveler. 

2.  Roman  Antiq. :  A  servant  who  attended  upon 
and  executed  the  commands  of  certain  Roman  mag¬ 
istrates  ;  a  summoner  or  apparitor. 

*vl-  a-tbr'-i-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  viator ;  - ial,-ly .] 
As  regards  traveling. 

“  They  are  too  far  apart  viatorially  speaking.” — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

vi'-bex  {pi.  vi-br-§e§),  s.  [Lat.=the  mark  of  a 
blow  or  stripe,  a  weal.] 

Path,  {pi.)  :  Haemorrhagic  spots  of  some  magni¬ 
tude  arising  on  the  skin  in  Purpura  (q.  v.).  They 
are  larger  than  Petechiee  and  smaller  than  Ecchy- 
moses. 

vl-brac  -vi-lura  {pi.  vl-brac'-u-l3),  s.  [Modern 

Lat.,  from  vibro=  to  agitate.] 

ZoGl.  {pi.)  :  Filamentous  appendages  in  the  Poly- 
zoa.  They  generally  consist  of  long  bristles,  capa¬ 
ble  of  movement  and  easily  excited.  They  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  organs  of  defense.  {Darwin :  Origin  of 
Species  (ed.  6th),  pp.  193-4.) 

vP -brant,  a.  [Lat.  vibrans,  pr.  par.  of  vibro— to 
vibrate(q.  v.).]  Vibrating,  tremulous,  resonant. 

“There  is  the  vibrant  tap  of  the  woodpecker  on  the  bar- 
post.” — Harper’s  Magazine,  May,  1882,  p.  858. 

vl'-brate,  v.  i.  &t.  [Latin  vibratus,  pa.  par.  of 
vibro=  to  shake,  to  swing,  to  brandish;  cf.  Icel. 
veifa—  to  vibrate,  to  wave.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  swing,  to  oscillate ;  to  move  one  way  and 
the  other;  to  play  to  and  fro. . 

“Pendulums,  which  (being  of  equal  lengths  and  un¬ 
equal  gravities)  vibrate  in  equal  times.” — Clarke:  On  the 
Attributes,  prop.  3. 

2.  To  move  up  and  down,  or  to  and  fro  with  alter-, 
nate  compression  and  dilation  of  parts,  as  an  elastic 
fluid ;  to  undulate. 

“The  eustachian  tube  [is]  like  the  hole  in  a  drum,  to  let 
the  air  pass  freely  into  and  out  of  the  barrel  of  the  ear,  as 
the  covering  membrane  vibrates.” — Paley:  Natural  Theol., 
ch.  iii. 

3.  To  produce  a  vibratory  or  resonant  effect ;  to 
quiver,  to  sound. 

“The  whisper  that  to  greatness  still  too  near, 
Perhaps,  yet  vibrates  on  his  sovereign’s  ear.” 

Pope.-  Prol.  to  Satires,  857. 

4.  To  fluctuate  or  waver,  as  between  two  opinions. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  move  backward  and  forward  or  to  and  fro  ; 
to  swing,  to  oscillate. 

2.  To  affect  with  vibratory  motion ;  to  cause  to 
quiver. 

“  Breath  vocalized,  that  is  vibrated  or  undulated.”— 
Holder. 

3.  To  measure  or  indicate  by  vibrations  or  oscil¬ 
lations  ;  as,  A  pendulum  vibrates  seconds. 

*4.  To  throw  with  a  vibratory  motion  ;  to  launch, 
to  hurl,  (A  Latinism.) 

“A  glorious  people  vibrated  again 
The  lightning  of  the  nations.” 

Shelley:  Ode  to  Liberty. 

Vi  -bra-tile ,  a.  [Lat.  vibratilis ,  from  vibratus, 
pa.  par.  of  vibro=to  vibrate  (q.  v.)  ;  Fr.  vibratile.] 
Adapted  to  or  used  for  vibratory  motion ;  vibratory, 
vibratile-cilia,  s.  pi.  [Cilia,  3.] 
vi-br  a-til  -l-ty ,  s.  [Eng.  vibratil{e) ;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  vibratile;  disposition  to 
vibrate  or  oscillate. 
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Vi-brat  -liig,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Vibrate.] 

vibrating-piston  steam-engine,  s.  A  steam- 
engine  in  which  the  power  is  communicated  to  the 
crank  through  pistons  which  are  vibrating  in  their 
motion,  and  which  move  through  an  arc  of  a  circle. 

vl-bra'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  vibratio,  from  vibratus, 
pa.  par.  of  vibro=  to  vibrate  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  vibration ; 
Bp.  vibracion  ;  ltai.  vibrazione .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  vibrating  or  swinging  to  and  fro. 

2.  The  state  of  that  which  vibrates ;  oscillation. 
(See  extract.) 

“As  understood  in  England  and  Germany,  a  vibration 
comprises  a  motion  to  and  fro ;  in  France,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  a  vibration  means  a  movement  to  or  fro.”— Ganot; 
Physics  (ed.  Atkinson),  §  220. 

3.  A  resonant  sound  ;  a  resonance. 

“The  deep  vibrations  of  his  witching  song.” 

Thomson:  Cattle  of  Indolence,  i.  20. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Physics :  The  reciprocating  motion  of  a  body, 
as  of  a  pendulum,  a  musical  chord,  elastic  plate, 
the  air  or  the  ether.  The  term  oscillation  is,  how¬ 
ever,  more  frequently  used  to  denote  a  slow  recip¬ 
rocating  motion,  as  that  of  a  pendulum  which  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  gravity  on  the  whole 
mass  of  the  body  ;  while  vibration  is  generally  con¬ 
fined  to  a  motion  having  quick  reciprocations,  as 
that  of  a  sonorous  body,  and  proceeding  from  the 
reciprocal  action  of  the  molecules  of.  the  body  on 
each  other  when  their  state  of  equilibrium  has  been 
disturbed. 

2.  Philos,  db  Physiol.:  A  sensorial  motion.  [Sen¬ 
sorial-motions.] 

*vl-bra'-ti-uh-cl6  (ti  as  shi),  s.  [Eng.  vibra¬ 
nt  on)  ;  dimin.  suff.  •uncle.']  A  small  vibration. 
[vibration,  II.  2.] 

“The  renewed  vibration  being  less  vigorous  than  the 
original  one  (unless  when  excited  by  the  presence  of  the 
object,  or  in  certain  morbid  cases)  is  called  a  miniature 
vibration  or  vibratiuncle .” — Belsham:  Philos,  of  the  Mind , 

§4- 

Vi  -bra-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  vibrat(e) ;  -ive.]  Vibrat¬ 
ing,  vibratory. 

“Heat  is  only  an  accident  of  light,  occasioned  by  the 
rays  putting  a  fine,  subtile,  ethereal  medium,  which  per¬ 
vades  all  bodies,  into  a  vibrative  motion,  which  gives  us 
that  sensation.” — Newton. 

vI'-brSL-tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  vibrat(e) ;  -ory ;  Fr.  vi- 
bratoire.]  .  , 

1.  Vibrating;  consisting  of  or  belonging  to  vibra¬ 
tion  or  oscillation. 

“The  vibratory  agitations  of  light  and  of  air.” — 
Belsham:  Philos,  of  the  Mind,  §  i. 


*Vl-brI-on  -i-d8e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  vibrio ,  genit. 
vibrion{is) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl. :  A  lapsed  family  of  Ehrenberg’s  Infusoria. 
These  organisms  are  now  known  to  be  Nematoid 
Worms,  and  are  classed  in  the  family  Anguillulid® 
(q.  v.). 

vi-brls'-sse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.=the  small  hairs  in  the 
nostrils,  so  called,  according  to  Festus,  because 
their  extraction  causes  a  person  to  shake  nis  head.l 

Biol. :  Hairs  or  bristles  attached  to  the  lips  of 
many  mammals,  and  especially  developed  in  the 
Carnivora  and  Rodentia.  Thevibriss®  are  organs 
of  touch,  and  give  warning  of  external  obstacles, 
and  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  are  distrib¬ 
uted  to  their  roots.  Cats  are  rendered  unable  to 
catch  mice  when  their  whiskers  are  removed,  and 
various  experiments  have  shown  that  rabbits, 
without  the  assistance  of  their  eyes,  can  by  means 
of  these  hairs,  find  an  outlet  in  narrow  passages. 
Popularly  known  as  Smellers  and  Whiskers.  In 
many  birds  the  nasal  apertures  are  covered  with 
stiff,  imperfect  feathers  (also  called  bristles),  to 
which  the  name  Vibriss®  is  sometimes  applied. 
These,  however,  are  not  organs  of  touch,  but  serve 
to  prevent  the  nostrils  becoming  obstructed  by  dust. 

vl'-bro -scope,  subst.  [Eng.  vibra{tion) ,  and  Gr. 
skoped= to  see,  to  observe.]  An  instrument  invented 
by  Duhamel  for  graphically  recording  the  vibrations 
of  a  tuning-fork,  by  means  of  an  attached  style  on 
a  piece  of  smoked  paper  gummed  around  a  cylin¬ 
der.  The  fork  is  made  to  vibrate,  and  the  cylinder 
turned,  the  style  making  a  mark  whose  waves  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  number  of  vibrations  in  a  second. 

vl-biir'-nlc,  adj.  [Eng.  viburn,,-  n' .  ]  De¬ 

rived  from  the  viburnum. 

viburnic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  A  term  formerly  applied  to  an  acid  found 
in  the  bark  of  the  guelder-rose,  probably  valeric 
acid. 

vl-bur -num,  s.  [Lat. =  the  wayfaring-tree.] 

Bot. :  Guelder-rose  ;  a  genus  of  Sambuce®.  Shrubs 
or  trees  with  opposite  branches,  simple  leaves,  and 
terminal  or  axillary  panicles  of  white  or  pink 
flowers  ;  calyx  limb  five-cleft,  corolla  campanulate 
or  funnel-shaped,  five-lobed ;  stamens  five,  stigmas 
three,  sessile,  ovary  one  to  three  celled;  fruit  an 
inferior  one-seeded  berry.  Species  numerous.  The 
branches  yield  a  yellow  dye  [Guelder-rose.]  V. 
tinus  is  the  Laurustinus  (q.  v.).  An  oil  extracted 
from  the  seeds  of  V.  coriaceum,  a  large  Himalayan 
shrub,  is  used  by  the  Nepaulese  for  food  and  for 
burning.  The  fruit  of  V.  cotinifolium,  V.  foetens, 
V.  nervosum  ,  and  V.  stellulatum,  Himalayan  shrubs, 
are  eaten  by  the  natives.  The  wood  of  V.  erubescens, 
a  small  Himalayan  tree,  is  very  hard,  close,  and 
even-grained. 


2.  Causing  vibration. 

vl'-brl-o,  subst.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  vibro—  to 
shake,  to  quiver.] 

*1.  Zool..  The  type-genus  of  Ehrenberg’s  Vibrion- 
id®  (q.  v.).  It  approximately  corresponds  to  the 
modern  genus  Anguillula  (q.  v.).  Used  also  of  any 
individual  of  the  genus. 

-[2.  Bot..  According  to  Cohn,  a  genus  of  Schizo- 
mycetes,  but  Grove  ( Bacteria  and  Yeast  Fungi) 
classes  that  genus  and  Ophidomonas  (Ehrenberg) 
with  Spirillum,  which  he  thus  defines :  Cells  cylin¬ 
drical  or  slightly  compressed,  simply  arcuate,  or 
spirally  twisted,  rigid,  with  a  flagellum  at  each  end 
(doubtfulin  some  species).  Multiplication  by  trans¬ 
verse  division,  the  daughter-cells  for  the  most  part 
soon  separating.  At  times,  also,  a  zobgloea  is 
formed.  The  species  are  found  in  infusions,  in 
brackish  water,  and  in  the  slime  of  the  teeth.  Zopf 
asserted  that  minute  spherical  “  cocci,”  short  rod- 
lets  (“  bacteria”),  longer  rodlets  (“  bacilli”),  and 
filamentous  (“  leptothrix  ”)  forms,  as  well  ascurved 
and  spiral  threads  (“vibrio,”  “spirillum”),  &c., 
occur  as  vegetative  stages  in  one  and  the  same 
Schizomycete.  ( EncyC .  Brit.  (ed.  9th) ,  xxi .  399. ) 

“It  may  be  noted  that  Vibrio  is  here  [/.  e.,  in  Ehren¬ 
berg’s  Die  Infusions thierchen,  p.  75]  conceived  to  be  nat¬ 
urally  straight-lined,  but  capable  of  bending  in  undula¬ 
tions  of  a  serpentine  form,  being  thus  distinguished 
from  Spirillum  by  the  fact  that  the  undulations  lie  all  in 
one  plane.  But  most  modern  observers  are  agreed  that 
the  species  referred  to  Vibrio  belong  to  two  classes— the 
one,  in  which  the  undulations  are  serpentine,  being 
merely  Bacillus;  the  other,  in  which  they  are  spiral, 
beino-  undistinguishablefrom  Spirillum.  This  is,  there¬ 
fore,  another  reason  .  .  .  why  the  name  Vibrio  should  be 
dropped.”— IF.  B.  Grove:  Bacteria  and  Yeast  Fungi,  p.  69. 

tvT-bri-&n-<ll,  a.  [Modern  Latin  vibrio,  genit. 
vibrion(is) ;  Eng.  suff.  -al.]  Of,  belonging  to,  or 
induced  by  vibrios.  In  the  last  sense  the  word  is 
incorrectly  employed,  the  fungi  of  the  genus  Spiril¬ 
lum  and  the  lapsed  genus  Vibrio  not  being  pathog- 


vic'-3,r,  *vic-aire,  *vic-are,  *vic-ar-ie,  *vic- 
ar-ye,  *vik-er,  *vyk-er,  s.  [Fr.  vicaire— a  vicar, 
a  deputy,  from  Lat.  vicarium,  accus.  of  vicarius= a 
substitute,  a  deputy,  from  vicis=  a  turn,  change, 
succession;  Spanish  &  lt&\.  vicar  io;  Yort.vigairo.] 
[Vice-,  pre/.  ] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  deputy;  a  person  deputed  or 
authorized  to  perform  the  duties  or  functions  of 
another. 

“They  might  appoint  a  deputy  or  vicar  to  do  it  for 
them.” — Spelman:  On  Tythes,  ch.  xxix. 

2.  Eng.  Canon  Law:  The  priest  of  a  parish,  the 
predial  tithes  of  which  are  impropriated  or  appro¬ 
priated  ;  that  is,  belong  to  a  chapter  or  religious 
house,  or  to  a  layman  who  receives  them  and  allows 
the  vicar  only  the  smaller  tithes  or  a  salary. 
[Rector.] 

“These  appropriating  corporations,  or  religious  houses, 
were  wont  to  depute  one  of  their  own  body  to  perform 
divine  service  in  those  parishes  of  which  the  society  was 
thus  the  parson.  This  officiating  minister  was  in  reality 
no  more  than  a  curate,  deputy,  or  vicegerent  of  the  appro- 
nriator,  and,  therefore,  called  vicarius  or  vicar.” — Black- 
stone:  Comment,  bk.  i.,  ch.  12. 

K  Vicar  of  Christ:  A  title  in  the  early  Church 
common  to  all  bishops,  but  now  confined  to  the 
Pope. 

vicar-apostolic,  s. 

Roman  Church:  A  name  formerly  given  to  a 
bishop  or  archbishop,  generally  of  some  remote  see, 
to  whom  the  Pope  delegated  a  portion  of  his  author¬ 
ity,  or  to  any  ecclesiastic  invested  with  power  to 
exercise  episcopal  jurisdiction  in  some  place  where 
the  ordinary  was  for  some  reason  incapable  of  dis¬ 
charging  his  duties  efficiently.  .  Now  vicars-apos- 
tolic,  who  are  nearly  always  titular  bishops,  are 
appointed  where  no  episcopate  has  been  estab¬ 
lished,  or  where  the  succession  has  been  interrupted. 
There  are  at  present  a  large  number  of  such  vicari¬ 
ates  in  existence. 


enous. 

“Virchow,  who  examined  a  sample,  considered  the 
granules  found  on  these  growths  as  not  fungoid,  but 
vibrional.” — Blyth:  Diet.  Hygiene,  p.  72. 


vicar-choral,  s. 

1.  A  priest-vicar;  a  minor-canon  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  lay-vicar  (q.  v.). 


b6U,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan-  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


vicar-forane,  s. 

Roman  Church:  A  dignitary  or  parish  priest 
appointed  by  a  bishop  to  exercise  a  limited  juris¬ 
diction  in  a  particular  town  or  district  of  his 
diocese.  The  chief  duty  of  vicars-forane  is  to 
maintain  ecclesiastical  discipline,  report  to  the 
bishop  on  the  lives  of  the  clergy,  to  preside  at  their 
local  conferences,  the  care  of  sick  priests,  the 
administration  of  Church  property,  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  sacred  buildings.  In  Ireland  almost 
their  sole  function  is  to  grant  episcopal  dispensa¬ 
tions  for  the  non-publication  of  banns, 
vicar-general,  s. 

1.  Roman  Church:  A  clerk,  usually  (but  not  nec¬ 
essarily)  in  holy  orders,  and  having  a  degree  in 
canon  law,  appointed  by  a  bishop  to  assist  in  the 
discharge  of  episcopal  functions.  In  matters  of 
jurisdiction  the  vicar-general  is  regarded  as  the 
ordinary,  and  there  is  no  appeal  from  the  former  to 
the  latter ;  but  the  vicar-general  may  not  do  any  of 
those  things  which  belong  to  the  episcopal  order. 
A  bishop  is  not  obliged  to  appoint  a  vicar-general, 
but  may  appoint  two  or  more  if  necessary.  The 
office  corresponds  closely  to  that  of  an  archdeacon 
(q.  v.)  in  the  early  and  medi®val  church. 

2.  Anglican  Church :  An  officer  employed  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  some  other  bishops 
to  assist  in  such  matters  as  ecclesiastical  causes 
and  visitations. 

vlc'-^r-age  (age  as  Ig),  *vlc'-?,r-ldge,  *vyc- 
rage,  s.  [Eng.  vicar;  -age.) 

*1.  The  condition  or  state  of  a  substitute  or 
deputy ;  substitution. 

“  They  have  sole  jurisdiction,  and  the  presbyters  only 
in  substitution  or  vicaridge.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Episcopacy 
Asserted,  §  60. 

2.  The  benefice  of  a  vicar. 

“Some  vicarages  are  more  liberally,  and  some  more 
scantily,  endowed.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  12. 

3.  The  house  or  residence  of  a  vicar. 
vlc'-g,r-ess,  subst.  [Eng  .vicar;  -ess.]  A  female 

vicar.  Also  used  of  the  wife  of  a  vicar  when  she 
has  the  character  of  interfering  in  parish  business. 

“  Mother  Austin  was  afterward  vicaress  several  years.” 
— Archceologia,  xxviii.  198. 

vl-car  -i-al,  a.  [Eng.  vicar;  -ial.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  vicar ;  small. 

“In  some  parishes  rectorial,  and  in  some  vicarial 
tithes.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  11. 

2.  Vicarious,  delegated. 

“All  derived  and  vicarial  power  shall  be  done  away,  as* 
no  further  necessar y.”— Blackwell:  Sacred  Classics ,  ii. 
(Pref.,  p.  xxix.) 

3.  Holding  the  office  of  or  acting  as  a  vicar. 

“  But  the  great  proprietors  of  land  soon  found  the  in¬ 
convenience  of  a  ministry  so  precarious  and  distant, 
intolerable;  and  obtained  for  each  a  resident  pastor, 
either  rectorial  or  vicarial ,  either  an  incumbent  or  a  sub¬ 
stitute.” — Knox:  Sermons,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  26. 

*vl-car'-l-?tn,  s.  [Eng.  vicar ;  -ian.]  A  vicar. 
vl-car’-i-3.te,  *vl-car'-l-g.t,  a.  &  s.  [Low  Latin 

vicariatus.] 

*A.  As  adj.:  Having  delegated  power  ;  delegated. 
“  Held  up  by  the  vicariat  authority  of  our  See.”— Bar- 
row:  Works,  i.  261. 

B.  As  substantive: 

*1.  The  office,  position,  or  power  of  a  vicar;  a 
delegated  office  or  power;  vicarship. 

“  Rules  the  church  by  a  vicariate  of  his  spirit.” — Bp. 
Hall:  Revelation  Revealed. 

2.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  vicar-apostolic  (q.  v.). 
“The  College  of  the  Propaganda  Eide  has  divided  the 
hitherto  existing  Apostolic  Vicariate  of  Natal  into  three 
jurisdictions.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 
vl-car’-i-ous,  a.  [Lat.  vicarius.]  [Vicar.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  vicar,  deputy,  or  substi¬ 
tute  ;  deputed,  delegated ;  as,  vicarious  power  or 
authority. 

2.  Acting  for  or  on  behalf  of  another;  acting  as  a 
deputy,  delegate,  or  substitute ;  as,  a  vicarious 
agent. 

3.  Performed,  done,  or  suffered  for  or  instead  of 
another  ;  suffered  or  done  by  deputy. 

“The  death  of  Christ  was  .  .  .  a  vicarious  punishment 
of  sin.” — Water  land:  Works,  vii.  72. 

II.  Medicine:  Occurring  in  one  place  instead  of 
another;  as,  a  vicarious  secretion. 

vi-car'-l-ous-ly,  adv.  [En g.  vicarious;  -ly.]  In 
a  vicarious  manner ;  as  deputy,  delegate,  or  substi¬ 
tute  for  another ;  by  means  of  a  deputy  or  substi¬ 
tute. 

“Their  preparation  is  most  of  it  done  vicariously, 
through  their  dressmakers.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

vic'-ar-sMp,  s.  [Eng.  vicar ;  -ship.]  The  office 
of  a  vicar ;  the  ministry  of  a  vicar. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  L 
-sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d@L 


vicary 
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vicinage 


*vic-ar-y,  *vlc-ar-ye,  s.  [Vicae.] 
vige  (1),  *vyge  (1),  *vis,  s.  [Fr.  vice,  from  Lat. 
vitium=a  vice,  a  fault.] 

1.  A  fault,  a  blemish,  a  defect,  an  imperfection. 

“You  hare  a  rice  of  mercy  in  you.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and,  Cressida,  v.  3. 

2.  Any  immoral  or  evil  habitor  practice :  any  evil 
habit  or  practice  in  which  a  person  indulges;  a 
moral  fault  or  failing ;  immorality  ;  customary  de¬ 
viation  in  a  single  respect  or  in  general  from  a  right 
standard;  specif.,  the  indulgence  of  immoral,  im- 

are,  or  degrading  appetites  or  passions. 

“Let  me  persuade  you  to  think  of  that  vice  which,  from 
_y  experience  and  from  the  testimony  of  others,  is  de- 
nstating  your  life.” — Canon  Knox-Little,  in  London  Echo. 

3.  Depravity  or  corruption  of  manners.  (Used  in 
a  general  or  collective  sense,  and  without  any  plu¬ 
ral  ;  as,  an  age  of  vice.) 

4.  A  fault ;  a  bad  habit  or  trick  in  a  horse. 

*5.  The  general  title  of  the  buffoon  of  the  old 
moralities  or  moral  plays.  Often  named  after  one 
specific  vice,  as  Iniquity,  Covetousness,  Fraud,  &c. 
“Like  to  the  old  Vice  .  .  . 

Who  with  dagger  of  1  ath, 

In  his  rage  and  his  wrath, 

Cries,  ah,  ha!  to  the  devil.” 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  iv.  2. 

♦vice-bitten,  a.  Corrupted  with  vice ;  a  prey  to 
vice. 

“  What  a  paltry  creature  is  a  man  vice-bitten.” — Rich¬ 
ardson:  Sir  C.  Grandison,  vi.  181. 

vige  (2),  vise,  *vyge  (2),*vys,  *vysse,  s.  &  a.  [Fr. 
vis  (O.  Fr.  viz)  = a  vice,  a  spindle  of  a  press,  a  wind¬ 
ing  stair,  from  Lat.  vitis— a  vine,  bryony,  lit.=that 
which  winds  or  twines ;  cf.  Ital.  vile—  a  vine,  a  vice, 
a  screw.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  winding  stair,  a  spiral  staircase. 

“Then an  angell  came  downe  from  the  stage  on  hygh 
by  a  vyce.” — Caxton:  Chronicle  of  England,  pt.  vii.,  p. 
136  b. 

2.  An  instrument  with  two  jaws,  between  which 
an  object  may  be  clamped  securely,  leaving  both 
hands  free  for  work.  The  hand-vice  is  not  a  vice 

E roper,  but  has  a  tang  which  is  grasped  by  one 
and,  while  the  other  holds  the  tool  to  work  upon 
the  object  held. 

“The  maine  planke  or  upper  stocke  of  the  presse,  went 
with  a  vice  in  manner  of  a  skrew.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny, 
bk.  xviii.,  ch.  xxxi. 

3.  Plumb. :  A  tool  used  by  plumbers  for  drawing 
lead  into  flat  grooved  rods,  called  pames,  for  lattice- 
windows. 

*11.  Fig.:  Grasp,  gripe. 

“An’ I  but  fist  him  once,  an’  a’ come  but  within  my 
vice.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  1. 

*B.  As  adj. :  Winding,  spiral. 

“  There  were  somtyme  houses  with  vyce  arches  and 
voules  in  the  manerof  rome.” — Caxton:  Descript.  Britain, 

p.  16. 

vlg e-,pref.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  vice = in  place  of, 
from  vicis  (genit.)  =  a  turn,  change,  stead.]  A  pre¬ 
fix,  denoting  in  its  compounds,  one  who  acts  in 
place  or  as  deputy  of  another,  or  one  second  in 
rank;  as,  vice-president,  vice-chairman,  &c. 

IT  (1)  In  colloquial  language  it  is  frequently  used 
independently  as  a  noun,  the  compound  for  which 
it  stands  being  indicated  in  the  context. 

“Mr.  Dumkins  acting  as  chairman,  and  Mr.  Luffey 
officiating  as  vice." —Dickens :  Pickwick,  ch.  vii. 

(2)  It  is  also  commonly  used  as  a  preposition  or 
adverb,  with  the  force  of  “in  the  place  of,”  “to 
succeed.” 

vice-admiral,  s. 

*1.  The  second  commander  of  a  fleet.  [In  the 
United  States  it  is  provided  by  law  that  the  naval 
ranks  of  admiral  and  vice-admiral  shall  cease  at  the 
death  of  the  persons  now  holding  those  offices.] 

“  The  vice-admiral  in  the  middle  of  the  fleet,  with  a 
great  squadron  of  gallies,  struck  sail  directly.” — Knolles; 
Hist.  Turkes. 

2.  [Admieal,  1[.] 

vice-admiralty,  s. 

1.  The  office  of  a  vice-admiral. 

“The  vice-admiralty  is  exercised  by  Mr.  Trevanion.”— 
Carew. 

2.  A  vice-admiralty  court. 

Vice-admiralty  Courts :  Tribunals  established  in 
the  British  possessions  beyond  the  seas,  with  juris¬ 
diction  over  maritime  causes,  including  those  relat¬ 
ing  to  prizes. 

♦vice-agent,  s.  One  who  acts  in  place  of  another. 
“A  vassal  Satan  hath  made  his  vice-agent,  to  cross 
whatever  the  faithful  ought  to  do.” — Hooker. 


vice- chair,  s. 

1.  The  seat  occupied  by  a  vice-chairman. 

2.  A  vice-chairman  (q.  v.). 

vice-chairman,  s.  A  deputy  chairman ;  also  one 
who  occupies  the  seat  at  the  end  of  the  table,  facing 
the  chairman. 

vice-chamberlain,  s.  The  deputy  of  a  cham¬ 
berlain  ;  in  the  English  royal  household,  the  deputy 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

vice-chancellor,  s.  An  officer  next  in  rank  to 
a  chancellor  ;  the  deputy  of  a  chancellor: 

1.  Eng.  Law :  A  judge  in  the  Chancery  division  of 
the  High  Court  of  Justice  in  England,  holding  a 
separate  court.  The  office  was  abolished  by  the 
Judicature  Act.  [Judge,  s.,  II.  1.]  The  first  Vice- 
Chancellor  was  appointed  in  1813 ;  the  last  holder  of 
the  office  was  Sir  James  Bacon,  who  retired  Nov.  11, 
1886.  In  Ireland  there  is  a  Vice-Chancellor,  and  the 
judge  of  the  local  Court  of  Chancery  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster  is  also  styled  a  Vice-Chancellor.  . 

H  In  some  of  the  states  of  the  Union  there  exists  a 
judicial  office  analogous  to  the  British  institution 
described  above.  The  office  usually  has  a  purely 
civil  jurisdiction. 

2.  Univ.:  An  officer  who  acts  as  deputy  of  the 
chancellor,  discharging  nearly  all  the  duties  of  the 
latter  in  his  absence. 

“Ouer  each  vniuersitie  also  there  is  a  seuerall  chan- 
celor,  whose  offices  are  perpetuall,  howbeit  their  sub¬ 
stitutes,  whom  we  call  vice-chancellors,  are  changed  euerie 
yeare.” — Holinshed:  Descript.  England,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

vice- chancellorship,  s.  The  office  or  dignity  of 
a  vice  _  h„ncc  lor. 

Vic  3- Consul,  s.  An  officer  who  acts  in  place  of  a 
consul ;  a  subordinate  officer  to  whom  consular 
functions  are  delegated,  in  some  particular  part  of 
a  district  already  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  consul. 

vice-king,  s.  One  who  acts  in  the  place  of  a 
king;  a  viceroy. 

“His  deputie  or  vice-king  seeing  us  at  sea,  came  with 
his  canoe  to  us.” — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  iii.  739. 

vice-legate,  subst.  A  subordinate,  assistant,  or 
deputy  legate. 

vice-presidency,  s.  The  office  or  position  of  a 
vice-president. 

vice-president,  s.  One  who  holds  office  next  to 
a  president. 

H  The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States:  The 
Vice-President  is  the  second  executive  officer  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  elected  at  the  same  time  and 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  President.  During  the 
life  and  active  health  of  the  President  his  executive 
functions  are  in  abeyance,  his  duties  being  confined 
to  the  presidency  of  the  senate  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress.  In  the  senate  he  has  no  vote,  except 
in  case  of  a  tie  between  the  opposing  parties  on  a 
division  of  the  house.  Then,  as  is  usual  with  par¬ 
liamentary  presiding  officer,  he  has  the  casting 
vote.  In  the  event  of  the  death  or  incapability  of 
the  President,  the  Vice-President  assumes  the  duties 
of  the  office  and  continues  to  discharge  them  (in 
case  of  the  President’s  death)  till  the  end  of  the 
term  for  which  the  two  were  elected,  or  (in  case  of 
temporary  disability)  till  the  disability  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident  shall  have  passed  away.  Several  times  in  the 
history  of  the  country  has  the  Vice-President  been 
called  to  the  Presidential  chair — the  first  case  be¬ 
ing  that  of  John  Tyler,  who  succeeded  W.  H.  Har¬ 
rison  ;  then  came  Millard  Fillmore,  who  succeeded 
Zachary  Taylor;  Andrew  Johnson,  who  succeeded 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  Chester  A.  Arthur,  who  sue 
ceeded  James  A.  louneid  ;  then  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
who  succeeded  William  McKinley. 

♦vige,  v.  t.  [Vice  (2),  s.] 

1.  To  press  or  squeeze  with,  or  as  with,  a  vice ;  to 
hold  in,  or  as  in,  a  vice. 

2.  To  screw  ;  to  force  or  press,  as  in  a  vice. 

“As  he  had  seen  ’t  or  been  an  instrument 
To  vice  you  to ’t.”  Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  l.  2. 
♦viged,  a.  [Eng.  vic(e),  (1),  s.;  -ed.~\  Vicious, 
wicked,  corrupt.  [See  extract  under  High-viced.] 
*vlge-ger'-gnge,  *vige-ger  -gn-gy,  s.  [English, 
vicegerent) ;  -ce,  -cy.]  The  office  of  a  vicegerent; 
deputed  power ;  lieutenancy  ;  agency  under  another. 

“To  the  great  vicegerency  I  grew, 

Being  a  title  as  supreme  as  new.” 

Drayton:  Legend  of  Thomas  Cromwell. 
vige-ger’-gnt,  a.  &  s.  [Latin  vice— in  place  of, 
and  aerens,  pr.  par.  of  gero— to  carry  on,  to  act,  to 
rule.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Having  or  exercising  delegated  power;  acting 
as  a  vicegerent,  or  in  the  place  of  another. 

“  But  whom  send  I  to  judge  them?  whom  but  Thee 
Vicegerent  Son?”  Hilton:  P.  L.,  x.  66. 

*2.  Carried  out  or  exercised  under  delegated 
authority. 

“  Under  his  great  vicegerent  reign  abide 
United,  as  one  individual  soul.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  609. 


B.  As  subst. :  An  officer  deputed  by  a  superior  or 
proper  authority  to  exercise  the  powers  or  functions 
of  another ;  one  acting  with  delegated  authority ; 
a  deputy,  a  substitute. 

“  To  haue  the  autoritie  as  a  notable  vicegerent  in  so 
excellent  and  paynefull  an  o dice.” — Vdall:  Timothye  i. 

vige-mg,n,  s.  [Eng.  vice  (2),  s.;  and  man.']  A 
man  who  works  at  a  vice  ;  specifically,  a  smith  who 
works  at  a  vice  instead  of  an  anvil. 

vig'-en-ar-y,  a.  [Latin  vicenarius,  from  viceni 
=twenty  each  ;  wgrinfi=twenty.]  Pertaining  to  or 
consisting  of  twenty. 

vi-gen-ni-al,  c1  [Lat.  vicem'=twentyeach,  and 
annus=a  year.]  Lasting  or  continuing  twenty 
years. 

vicennial-prescription,  s. 

Scots  Law :  A  prescription  of  twenty  years ;  one 
of  the  lesser  prescriptions  which  is  pleadable 
against  holograph  bonds  not  attested  by  witnesses. 

Vlge-re’-gg.l,  a.  [Pref.  vice-,  and  English  regal.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  viceroy  or  to  viceroyalty 

“No  public  ceremony  could  be  performed  in  a  becom¬ 
ing  manner  under  the  Viceregal  roof.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

vlge'-roy,  s.  [Fr.  viceroi,  from  nice = in  place 
of,  and  roi= king.]  A  vice-king ;  one  who  acts  as 
the  governor  or  ruler  of  a  kingdom,  country,  or 
province  in  the  place  and  name  of  the  sovereign, 
and  with  regal  authority. 

vige-rby'-gl-ty,  s.  [Eng.  viceroy;  - alty .]  The 
dignity,  office,  or  jurisdiction  of  a  viceroy. 

“So  important  a  concentration  of  Imperial  authority 
over  Ireland  as  would  be  implied  in  the  definite  abolition 
of  the  viceroyalty.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

vige  -rdy-sMp,  s.  [English  viceroy;  -ship.]  The 
dignity  or  office  of  a  viceroy  ;  viceroyalty. 

♦vig'-e-ty,  s.  [Eng.  vice  (1),  s. ;  -fy.]  Fault,  de¬ 
fect,  imperfection.  ( Ben  Jonson:  Love's  Welcome 
at  Welbeck.) 

vi-ge  ver'-sg.,  phr.  [Latin  =  the  turn  being 
changed.]  Contrariwise;  on  the  contrary;  the  re¬ 
verse  ;  the  terms  or  the  case  being  reversed. 

vig'-i-g,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  vetch.] 

Bot. .  Vetch,  Tare;  the  typical  genus  of  Viciese 
(q.  v.).  Climbing  or  diffuse  herbs  with  abruptly 
pinnate  leaves,  nearly  always  ending  in  a  tendril. 
Flowers  in  axillary  racemes,  blue,  purple,  or  yellow ; 
wings  of  the  corolla  adnate  to  the  keel;  style  fili¬ 
form,  with  the  upper  part  hairy  all  round,  or  with 
a  tuft  of  hair  beneath  the  stigma.  Known  species 
about  a  hundred;  from  the  north  temperate  zone 
of  South  America.  One  of  the  most  common  is 
Vicia  hirsuta,  which  is  found  in  cornfields  and 
hedges.  It  has  weak,  straggling,  and  climbing 
stems,  two  or  three  feet  long,  and  insignificant  pale 
blue  flowers.  V.  cracca ,  found  in  bushy  places, 
has  numerous  and  fine  bluish-purple  flowers.  V. 
orobus,  with  unilateral  racemes  of  purplish-white 
flowers,  and  V.  sylvatica,  with  numerous  and  very 
beautiful  flowers— white  Streaked  with  bluish  veins 
— are  found  in  rocky  or  mountainous  regions.  V. 
sepium,  with  dull  pale  purple  flowers,  is  frequent 
in  woods  and  shady  places,  while  V.  lutea  flourishes 
best  near  the  sea.  V.  sativa  has  six  to  ten  leaflets, 
one  or  two  axillary,  nearly  sessile  flowers,  and  silky 
legumes.  It  is  frequent  in  cultivated  ground.  V. 
lathy roides,  is  a  small  species,  with  two  to  six  leaf¬ 
lets,  and  solitary  flowers.  Vicia  faba  is  the  Com¬ 
mon  Bean.  [Bean.]  , 

♦vic  -I-ate  (c  as  sli),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Vitiate.] 

vig-I-e  -se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  vici(.a);  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Papilionacese.  The  ten  filaments 
of  the  stamens,  or  at  least  nine  of  them,  connate; 
cotyledons  fleshy  ;  leaves  generally  cirrhose.  Gen¬ 
era:  Cicer,  Pisum,  Ervum,  Vicia,  Lathyrus,  &c. 

vig '-in-age  (age  asig),*voi-sin-age,  s.  [Prob. 

voisinage,  from  F r.  voisinage = neigh borhood ,  from 
voisin=  neigh  boring,  from  Lat.  vicinum,  accus.  of 
vicmus=neighboriug,  near;  lit.  =  belonging  to  the 
same  street,  from  vicus  (whence  A.  S.  wic;  Eng. 
wick=a  town)  =  a  street;  cogn.  with  Gr.  oikos= a 
house;  Sansc.  vega= a  house,  an  entrance;  vic= to 
live.] 

1.  Neighborhood;  the  place  or  places  near  to  or 
adjoining  each  other ;  vicinity. 

“To  summon  the  Protestant  gentry  of  the  vicinage  to 
the  rescue.”  —Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

*2.  The  quality,  condition,  or  state  of  being  a 
neighbor  or  neighborly;  nearness  or  closeness  of 
situation  or  position. 

“The  vicinage  of  the  travelling  studio  was  an  occasion 
and  a  pretext  for  unprecedented  larks.”  —  Scribner’s 
Magazine,  March,  1880,  p.  660. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  gmidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try..  Syrian,  ss,  ce  -  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw'. 


vicinal 
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vl§  -in-3,1,  *vi§  -Ine,  adject.  [Latin  vicinalis, 
from  tucmus=near.]  [Vicinage.] 

1.  Near,  neighboring,  close. 

“  Under  whose  [God’s]  merciful  hand  nan  gants  aboue 
all  other  creatures  naturally  bee  most  nigh  and  vicine” 
— Uackluyt:  Voyages,  i.  229. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  village  or  town  (7). 

“  The  vallum  or  ridged  bank,  seemingly  a  vicinal  way 
if  not  a  rampart.” — Warton:  Hist.  Kiddington,  p.  65. 

vl-$ln  -I-ty,  *vi-cin-i-tie,  s.  [French  viciniU, 
from  Latin  vicinitatem,  accus.  of  vicinitas=neigh- 
borhood,  nearness,  from  vicinus  =  neighboring, 
nearj 

1.  The  quality]  or  state  of  being  near ;  nearness, 
proximity,  propinquity. 

*2.  Close  relationship. 

3.  Neighborhood;  neighboring  or  adjoining 
places  or  country ;  district  or  space  immediately 
surrounding  or  adjacent  to  anything. 

*vI-ci-os  -I-ty,  *vI-ti-os'-I-ty  (ci,  ti  as  shl),  s. 
[Lat.  vitiositas ,  from  vitiosus= vicious  (q.  v.).]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  vicious;  corruption  of 
manners ;  viciousness. 

vl'-cious,  *vT-tiOUS,  a.  [Fr.  vicieux,  from  Lat. 
V!'G'osms= vicious,  from  vitium— vice ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
vicioso:  Ital.  vizioso.)  [Vice  (1) ,  s. J 

1.  Characterized  by  some  vice,  fault,  or  blemish  ; 
faulty,  imperfective,  defective  ;  as,  a  vicious  system 
of  government. 

2.  Contrary  to  moral  principles  or  to  rectitude ; 
immoral,  bad,  evil.  (Of  actions.) 

3.  Addicted  to  vice  or  immoral  habits  or  prac¬ 
tices  ;  corrupt  in  principles  or  conduct ;  immoral, 
depraved,  wicked,  abandoned.  (Of  persons.) 

4.  Addicted  to  some  fault,  bad  habit,  or  trick  ;  not 
properly  tamed  or  broken.  (Said  of  a  horse.) 

*5.  Vitiated,  foul,  impure  ;  as,  vicious  air. 

6.  Corrupt,  faulty ;  not  genuine  or  pure ;  incor¬ 
rect;  as,  a  vicious  style  of  writing. 

7.  Spiteful,  malignant,  virulent,  bitter ;  as,  a 
vicious  attack.  ( Colloq .) 

vicious-intromission,  s. 


vicontiel-writs,  s.  pi. 

Old  English  Law :  Writs  triable  in  the  county  or 
sheriffs’  court. 

*vI-coun -tl-el,  a.  [Vicontiel.] 

vlc'-tlm,  s.  [Fr.  victime,  from  Latin  victima,  a 
word  of  doubtful  origin,  prob.  from  victus  (pa.  par. 
of  vinco= to  conquer)  =the  conquered  one.] 

1.  A  living  creature  sacrificed  to  some  deity  or  in 
the  performance  of  some  religious  rite  ;  usually  some 
beast  slain  in  sacrifice,  but  the  practice  of  immo¬ 
lating  human  beings  has  also  been  followed  by  many 
nations. 

“  The  chief  part  of  the  sacrifice  was  the  victim,  concern¬ 
ing  which  it  may  be  observed  in  the  first  place  that  it 
was  required  to  be  whole,  perfect  and  sound  in  all  its 
members,  without  spot  or  blemish.” — Potter:  Antiq.  Greece, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  A  person  or  thing  destroyed  or  injured  in  some 
manner  by  some  casualty. 

“  Another  theater  wrapped  in  flames,  together  with  the 
sacrifice  of  scores,  perhaps  of  hundreds  of  victims  doomed 
to  die  the  most  dreadful  death  imaginable.” — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

3.  A  person  or  thing  sacrificed  in  the  pursuit  of 
an  object ;  a  person  or  thing  destroyed  or  injured 
from  application  to  some  object;  as,  a  victim  to 
avarice,  a  victim  to  jealousy. 

4.  A  living  being  sacrificed  by  or  suffering  severe 
injury  from  another. 

5.  Hence,  one  who  is  cheated  or  duped ;  a  dupe,  a 
gull. 

“  To  control  the  credulity  of  the  victims  of  Herodotus.” 
— London  Globe. 

vlc'-tlm-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  victimatus ,  pa.  par.  of 
victimo=  to  sacrifice.]  To  sacrifice;  to  make  a  vic¬ 
tim  of ;  to  immolate. 

vlc'-tlm-Ize,  vlc'-tlm-i§e,  v.  t.  [En g.  victim; 
-ize.J  To  make  a  victim  of ;  especially,  to  make  the 
victim  of  a  swindle  or  fraud  ;  to  dupe,  to  swindle, 
to  defraud,  to  cheat. 

“  She  victimized  large  numbers  of  tradesmen  in  Edin¬ 
burgh.” — St.  James’s  Gazette,  March  2,  1888. 


botanist  Haenke  in  1801 ;  Bonpland  afterward  met 
with  it.  Orbigny,  in  1828,  sent  home  specimens  to 
Paris ;  others  also  subsequently  saw  it  growing,  but 
it  excited  no  attention  till,  in  1837,  Sir  Robert 
Schomburgk  found  it  in  the  Berbice  River  in  British 
Guiana.  The  rootstock  is  thick  and  fleshy,  the  leaf¬ 
stalks  prickly,  the  leaf  peltate,  its  margin  circular, 
its  diameters  from  six  to  twelve  feet,  the  edge  so 
turned  up  as  to  make  the  leaves  floating  in  tranquil 
water  look  like  a  number  of  large  trays.  Theleaves 
are  green  above,  and  covered  with  small  bosses,  be¬ 
low  they  are  deep  purple  or  violet;  the  undeveloped 
flowers  are  pyriform;  the  sepals  four,  each  about 
seven  inches  long  by  four  broad,  purple  externally, 
whitish  internally ;  the  petals  numerous,  in  several 
rows,  passing  insensibly  into  stamens,  fragrant,  the 
outer  ones  white,  the  inner  ones  roseate;  stamens 
numerous,  the  outer  fertile,  the  inner  sterile ;  ovary 
many  celled,  cup-shaped  above,  with  many  small 
stigmas  along  its  upper  margin ;  fruit  a  prickly 
berry.  A  native  of  South  American  rivers,  especially 
the  tributaries  of  the  Amazon.  The  seeds  are  said 
to  be  eatable,  and  the  plant  is  in  consequence  called 
Water  Maize  by  the  natives  of  the  region  where  it 
grows. 


Victoria. 


4.  Vehicles:  A  park-carriage,  having  a  low  seat 
for  two  persons,  a  calash-top,  and  an  elevated 
driver’s  seat  in  front. 


Scots  Law:  The  intermeddling  of  the  effects  of 
another  without  any  authority.  [Intromission.] 
vl  -ciOUS-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  vicious;  -ly.) 

1.  In  a  vicious,  faulty,  or  incorrect  manner; 
faultily. 

2.  In  an  immoral,  depraved,  or  corrupt  manner; 
immorally. 

3.  Spitefully,  malignantly,  bitterly  ;  with  malice. 
{Colloq.) 

vl'-cious-ness,  *vi-cious-nesse,  subst.  [Eng. 
vicious;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vicious,  faulty,  or 
imperfect. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  contrary  to  mor¬ 
ality  or  rectitude  ;  immorality,  depravity. 

3.  Addictedness  to  vice  or  immorality  ;  depravity 
of  principles  or  manners  ;  habitual  violation  of  the 
moral  law  or  of  moral  duties. 

“A  person  deceased,  generally  and  justly  hated  for  his 
viciousnesse.” — Fuller:  Worthies ;  General. 

4.  Unruliness,  refractoriness.  (Said  of  a  horse.) 

5.  Spitefulness,  malignancy;  malicious  bitter¬ 
ness. 

vl-cls-sl-tude,  s.  [Latin  vicissitudo  =  change, 
from  mcts=change.] 

1.  Regular  change  or  succession  from  one  thing 
to  another. 

“This  succession  of  things  upon  the  earth  is  the  result 
of  the  vicissitude  of  seasons.” —  Woodward. 

2.  A  change  or  passing  from  one  state  or  condi¬ 
tion  to  another;  change,  mutation,  revolution. 

“Through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

vi-ijls-sl-tu  -dln-ar-y,  adj.  [Latin  vicissitudo, 
genit.  vicissitudin{is)  —  change ;  English  adj.  suff. 
-ary.)  Subject  to  vicissitudes  or  changes;  char¬ 
acterized  by  or  exhibiting  vicissitudes, 

“The  days  of  man  [are]  vicissitudinary ,  as  though  he 
had  as  many  good  days  as  ill.” — Donne:  Devotions,  p.  313. 

vI-§Is-sI-tu'-din-ous,  a.  [Vicissitudinary.] 
Full  of  vicissitudes  or  changes ;  characterized  by 
or  subject  to  a  succession  of  changes. 
vl-$ls'-sy,  s.  [See  compound.] 
vicissy-duck,  s. 

Ornith. :  A  bird  described  by  Simmonds  as  a 
“  West-Indian  water-fowl,  smaller  than  the  Euro¬ 
pean,  and  affording  excellent  food.”  It  is  probably 
the  Widow-duck  (q.  v.). 

vl-con'-tl-el,  adj.  [Mid.  English  vicounte — vis¬ 
count  (q.  v.).]  _  ,  .  .  ...  ,  ._ 

Old  English  Law:  Pertaining  to  the  sheriff  or 
vicount. 

vicontiel-rents,  s.  pi. 

Old  English  Law:  Certain  farms  for  which  the 
sheriff  pays  a  rent  to  the  king. 


vie  -tlm-Iz-gr,  vie  -tlm-i^-er,  s.  [Eng.  victim¬ 
ize),  ( victimis(e ) ,’  - er .]  One  who  victimizes,  swin¬ 
dles,  or  defrauds  another. 

“  They  are  helpless  in  the  hands  of  their  victimizers.” — 
Citizen,  Jan.  9,  1886. 

vic  -tor,  *vic-tour,  *vyc-tor,  s.  &  a.  [Latin 
victor,  from  victus,  pa.  par.  of  vinco  (pa.  t.  vici)= to 
conquer ;  from  the  same  root  as  Goth,  weigan, 
weihan  (pa.  par.  wigans)=  to  strive,  to  contend  ;  A.  S. 
toigr=war.  Ital.  vittore .] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  One  who  is  victorious  in  a  contest;  one  who 
wins  or  gains  the  prize  or  advantage  in  a  contest; 
one  who  vanquishes  another  in  any  struggle ;  espe¬ 
cially,  one  who  is  victorious  in  war ;  a  vanquisher. 

“  Some  time  the  flood  prevails,  and  then  the  wind, 
Both  tugging  to  be  victors,  breast  to  breast.” 

Shakesp.:  Henvy  VI.,  Pt.,  III.  ii.  5. 

*2.  One  who  ruins  or  destroys ;  a  destroyer. 

“  There,  victor  of  his  health,  his  fortune,  friends, 

And  fame,  this  lord  of  useless  thousands  ends.” 

Pope :  Moral  Essays,  iii.  813. 

*B.  As  adj. :  Victorous. 

“  Despite  thy  victor  sword.” — Shakesp.:  Lear,  v.  3. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  victor  and  con¬ 
queror,  see  Conqueror. 

*vIc  -tor-d6m,  *vic-tor-dome,  s.  [Eng.  victor ; 
- dom .]  The  condition  of  a  victor ;  victory. 

“  Then  will  I  stand  by,  and  looke  on,  and  see  what 
victordome  thou  shalt  get.” — Barnes:  Workes,  fol.  278. 

*vIc  -tor-er,  s.  [Eng.  victor;  -er.]  A  victor,  a 
conqueror. 

“  The  chariots  of  noble  victorers  riding  in  triumph.” — 
P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxviii.  ch.  iv. 

*vIc'-tor-ess,  *vic-tor-esse,  s.  [English  victor ; 
-ess.]  A  female  victor. 

“When  the  victoresse  arrived  there.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  xii.  44. 

Vic-tor -1-3,  s.  [L a t.= victory  (q.  v.)<) 

1.  Rom.Mythol.:  One  of  the  deities  of  the  Romans, 
called  by  the  Greeks  Nike.  She  was  Sister  of 
Strength  and  Valor,  and  was  one  of  the  attendants 
of  Jupiter.  Sylla  raised  her  a  temple  at  Rome,  and 
instituted  festivals  in  her  honor.  She  was  repre¬ 
sented  with  wings,  crowned  with  laurel,  and  hold¬ 
ing  the  branch  of  a  palm-tree  in  her  hand. 

2.  Astron.:  [Asteroid,  12.] 

3.  Botany:  A  genus  of  Euryalidro  (q.  v.),  akin  to 
Euryale,  from  which  it  differs  by  the  sepals  being 
deciduous,  by  the  petals  gradually  passing  into 
stamens,  and  by  the  cells  of  the  ovary  being  more 
numerous.  Species,  one  or  three.  The  type  is  Vic¬ 
toria  regia,  named  by  Lindley  after  Queen  Victoria. 
It  is  the  most  magnificent  of  all  known  water-lilies, 
and  is  the  more  acceptable  that  it  came  from  a 
region  in  which  it  had  been  supposed  that  no  Nym- 
phseacese  occurred.  It  was  first  discovered  by  the 


“With  silent  morosity  he  hands  her  into  her  victoria.” 
—  Rhoda  Broughton:  Second  Thoughts,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii., 
ch.  viii. 

V  Royal  Order  of  Victoria  and  Albert:  An  order 
instituted  by  Queen  Victoria,  Feb.  10, 1862,  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  Prince  Consort,  who  died 
Dec.  14,  1861.  It  was  enlarged  Oct. 

10, 1864,  Nov.  15,  1865,  and  again  on 
March  15,  1880.  It  consists  of  her 
Majesty,  as  Sovereign  of  the  Order, 
and  fifteen  ladies  of  the  Royal  fam¬ 
ilies  of  Europe,  who  form  the  First 
class.  The  second  class  consists  of 
eight  ladies  of  the  Royal  families  of 
Europe,  and  related  to  the  British 
royal  family.  The  th  ird  class  includes 
twenty-one  lady  members  of  the 
British  nobility,  and  the  fourth  class 
fifteen  lady  members  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry.  The  badge  is  composed 
of  likenesses  in  profile  of  her  Maj¬ 
esty  and  Prince  Albert,  surmounted  Badge  of  Or- 
by  a  border  of  precious  stoms  (dif-  derofVicto- 
ferent  for  each  class)  for  the  first,  ria  and  Albert, 
second  and  third,  and  the  mono¬ 
gram  “V.  A.”  for  the  fourth  class,  all  surmounted 
by  an  Imperial  crown.  Ribbon,  white  moir6. 

Victoria  Cross,  s.  A  British  naval  and  military 
decoration  instituted  by  royal  warrant,  Jan.  29, 
1856,  and  bestowed  for  “con¬ 
spicuous  bravery  or  devotion” 
to  the  country  in  the  presence 
of  the  enemy.  It  is  the  most 
coveted  of  all  British  decora¬ 
tions,  and  is  open  to  all  officers 
and  men  of  the  regular,  auxil¬ 
iary,  and  reserve  forces.  It 
consists  of  a  bronze  Maltese 
cross  with  the  royal  crest  in  the 
center,  and  underneath  an 
escrol  bearing  the  inscription, 

“For  Valour.”  It  is  worn  at¬ 
tached  to  the  breast  by  a  blue 
ribbon  in  the  case  of  the  navy, 
and  by  a  red  in  the  case  of  the 
army.  For  every  additional  act 
of  bravery  an  additional  clasp  .  _ 

may  be  added.  The  cross  car-  Victoria  Cross, 
ries  with  it  a  special  pension  of 
£10  a  year,  and  each  additional  clasp  an  additional 
pension  of  £5  a  year. 

Victoria  crowned-pigeon,  s. 

Ornith. :  Goura  victories,  a  large  pigeon  from  New 
Guinea  and  the  adjacent  islands.  General  color 
slaty  blue,  with  reddish-brown  under  surface ; 
bluish-gray  stripes  on  wings,  and  a  broad  grayish- 
white  line  at  the  end  of  the  tail.  It  has  a  crest  of 
numerous  small  feathers,  which  terminate  in 
spatules. 


bdil  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  f. 
-cia’n,  -t'ian  =  sh3n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -blet  -die,  &c.  =b$l,  d$L 
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Victoria  Institute,  s.  An  institution  having  its 
headquarters  in  London,  England,  and  founded  to 
harmonize  Scripture  and  science. 

*vIc-tor  -i-al,  a.  [Eng.  victory ;  -ah]  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  or  in  celebration  of  a  victory. 

“Wrote  this  victorial  ditton.” — Urquhart:  Rabelais,  bk. 
ii.,  ch.  xxvii. 

Vlc-tor  -I-un,  a.  [See  defs.] 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria, 
who  ascended  the  throne  1837. 

“He  touched  his  readers  less  than  any  other  Victorian 
poet  of  the  first  rank.” — Athenceuin,  April  21,  1888,  p.  501. 

3.  Of  or  belonging  to  Victoria,  a  division  of 
-Australia,  named  after  Queen  Victoria  in  1851. 

VlC'-tor-ine,  s  [Named  after  Queen  Victoria.] 

1.  A  small  fur  tippet  worn  by  ladies. 

“A  warm  .  .  .  victorine  of  cat-skin  that  encircled 
her  neck.”— IF.  S.  Mayo:  Never  Again,  ch.  viii. 

2.  A  variety  of  peach. 

vic-tor -i-ous,  *  vic-tor-y  ous,  *vyc-tor-y- 
OUS,  a.  [Fr.  viciorieux,  from  La t.  victoriosus—  full 
of  victory,  from  victor=  a  victor  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.&  Port. 
victorioso ;  Ital.  vittorioso .] 

1.  Having  obtained  victory ;  having  conquered  in 
battle  or  conflict  of  any  kind ;  having  overcome  an 
antagonist;  especially,  having  obtained  victory 
over  an  enemy  in  war ;  conquering. 

“Sung  triumph,  and  him  sung  victorious  king.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  886. 

2.  Associated  or  connected  with  victory ;  charac¬ 
terized  by  victory ;  producing  victory. 

“  Sudden  these  honors  shall  be  snatch’d  away, 

And  curst  forever  this  victorious  day.” 

Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock,  iii.  104. 

3=  Emblematic  of  victory;  betokening  conquest. 

“  Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  victorious  wreaths.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  1. 

vlc-tor  -i-ous-lf ,  * vyc-tor-y-ous-ly,  adverb. 
[English  victorious ;  -ly .]  In  a  victorious  manner ; 
with  victory ;  as  a  victor ;  triumphantly. 

“  That  grace  will  carry  ns  .  .  .  victoriously  through 
all  our  difficulties.” — Hammond. 

vic-tbr  -I-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  victorious ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  victorious. 

vie  -tor-Ite,  s.  [After  V ictor  Meunier;  suff.  -ite 
( Min .).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  enstatite  (q.  v.),  entirely  free 
from  iron.  Occurs  in  acicular  crystals,  sometimes 
in  rosette-like  groups,  in  cavities  in  the  meteoric 
iron  of  Deesa,  Chill. 

Vic-to'-rl-um,  s.  [After  Queen  Victoria.]  A 
chemical  element  discovered  in  1891,  by  Sir  William 
Crookes.  It  is  of  a  pale  brown,  and  ranks  between 
yttrium  and  erbium.  Its  atomic  weight  is  seven¬ 
teen, and  its  spectrum  lies  in  the  ultra  violet  region. 

vic  -tor-^,  *vic-tor-ie,  s.  [O.  Fr.  victorie  (Fr. 
victoire),  from  Lat.  victoria= conquest,  from  victor 
=a  victor  (q.  v.) ;  Span.  &  Port,  victoria ;  Italian 
vittoria.\ 

1.  The  defeat  of  an  enemy  in  battle,  or  of  an 
antagonist  or  opponent  in  any  contest ;  a  gaining 
of  the  supremacy  or  superiority  in  war  or  any 
contest, 

“Nor  cease  again  till  victory  descend 
From  all-deciding  Heav’n  on  us  or  you.” 

Cowper:  Homer’s  Iliad,  vii. 

2.  Advantage  or  superiority  gained  in  any  conflict 
or  struggle,  as  over  self  or  one’s  passions  or  appe¬ 
tites,  or  over  temptations,  or  other  like  struggle 

“It  is  a  great  instancy  of  a  victory  over  the  most  refrac¬ 
tory  passions.” — Taylor. 

3.  The  same  as  Victoria.  1. 

fvic  -tress,  subst.  [Eng  victor:  -ess.]  A  female 
victor. 

“She  shall  bo  sole  victress,  Caesar’s  Caesar.” 

Shakesp.  Richard  III.,  iv.  4, 

♦vlc-trlge,  s.  [Victrix.]  A  victress. 

“  With  boughs  of  palm  a  crowned  victrice  stand.” 

Ben  Jonson .  Elegy  on  his  Muse. 

*vic  -trlx,  a.&s,  [Lat.  fern,  of  victor=  a  victor 
(q.  v.).] 

vlct'-us-l,  *vlct'-uall  (c  silent),  *vit-aile,  *vit- 
aille,  *vyct-ual,  *vyt-aile,  *vyt-aylle,  s.  [Fr. 

vitaille  (O.  Fr.  victuaille),  from  Lat.  victualia= 
provisions,  victuals,  prop.  neut.  pi.  of  victualis 
—  belonging  to  food  or  nourishment,  from  victus— 
food,  nourishment;  prop.  pa.  par.  of  vivo=  to  live. 
From  the  same  root  come  viand ,  vital,  vivacious, 
vivid,  revive,  survive,  viper,  &c.  Sp.  vitualla;  Port. 
vitualha,  victualha;  Ital.  vittuaglia,  vittoraglia, 
vettovaglia.  The  present  incorrect  spelling  of  the 
word  is  due  to  a  pedantic  desire  to  represent  the 
Latin  ultimate  origin,  ignoring  the  direct  deriva¬ 
tion  from  the  French ;  the  true  orthography  is, 
however,  fairly  represented  by  the  pronunciation, 
vit'-tle  The  word  is  not  now  used  in  the  singular.] 


1.  Supplies  for  the  support  of  life;  provisions, 
food ;  especially  food  for  human  beings,  prepared 
for  consumption. 

“You  had  musty  victual,  and  he  hath  holp  to  eat  it.”— 
Shakesp. :  Much  Ado,  i.  L 

2.  Corn  or  grain  of  any  sort.  (Scotch.) 
vlct-ual  (c  silent),  *vit-ell,  *vit-ule,  *vyt-ayl, 

v.  t.  [Victual,  s.]  To  supply  or  store  with  vict¬ 
uals  or  provisions  for  food  and  sustenance;  to  pro¬ 
vide  with  stores  of  food. 

“  To  see  that  the  crew  properly  victual  themselves.” — 
Field,  Dec.  24,  1887. 

*victualage  (as  vit-tel-Ig),  s.  [Eng.  victual , 
s.;  - age .]  Food,  provisions,  victuals. 

“I  could  not  proceed  with  my  cargo  of  victualage.n~~ 
C.  Bronte:  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xvii. 

vlct  -ual-er  (c  silent),  *vyt-ail-er,  *vyt-ayll- 

er ,  s.  [Eng.  victual,  v. ;  -er.l 

1.  One  who  supplies  victuals  or  provisions,  as  for 
an  army,  fleet,  &c. ;  one  who  contracts  to  victual  a 
body  of  men. 

“  The  victuallers  soon  found  out  with  whom  they  had 
to  deal.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  One  who  keeps  an  inn  or  house  of  entertain¬ 
ment  ;  an  innkeeper,  a  tavern-keeper. 

“All  victuallers  do  so.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II., 

ii.  4. 

3.  A  ship  employed  to  carry  provisions  for  other 
ships,  or  for  supplying  troops  at  a  distance. 
(Smyth.) 

“  There  remained  in  company  only  our  own  squadron 
and  our  two  victuallers.” — Anson :  Voyages,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

4.  Acorn-factor;  one  who  deals  in  grain.  (Scotch.) 
H  Licensed  victualer :  [Licensed.] 
vlct'-u&l-lhg  (c  silent),  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Vict¬ 
ual,  u.] 

victualing-bill,  s.  A  British  custom-house 
document,  warranting  the  shipment  of  such  stores 
as  the  master  of  an  outward-bound  merchantman 
may  require  for  his  intended  voyage. 

*victualing-jhouse,  s.  A  house  where  provision 
is  made  for  strangers  to  eat ;  an  eating-house. 

victualing-note,  s.  An  order  given  to  a  sea¬ 
man  in  the  British  Navy  by  the  paymaster  when  he 
joins  a  ship,  which  is  handed  to  the  ship’s  steward, 
as  his  authority  for  victualing  the  man.  (Sim- 
monds.) 

victualing-ship,  s.  The  same  as  Victualer, 

3.  (q.v.) 

victualing-yard,  s.  A  yard  generally  contigu¬ 
ous  to  a  dockyard,  containing  magazines,  in  which 
provisions  and  other  like  stores  for  the  navy  of  a 
state  are  deposited,  _  and  where  war -vessels  and 
transports  are  provisioned. 

vict  -uals  (c  silent), s.pl.  [Victual,  s.] 
vicugna,  vicufia  (both  as  vl-cfln'-ysl.s.  [From 
the  Spanish  form  of  the  native  name.] 

Zodlogy :  Av.chenia  vicugna,  a  native  of  the  most 
elevated  localities  of  Bolivia  and  Northern  Chili. 
It  is  very  wild, 
and  has  resisted 
all  attempts  to 
reduce  it  to  a 
state  of  domes- 
tication.  It  is 
the  smallest  spe¬ 
cies  of  the  genus, 
standing  only 
about  thirty 
inches  at  the 
shoulder.  Color¬ 
ation  nearly  uni¬ 
form  lion-brown, 
tinged  with  yel¬ 
low  on  the  back 
and  fading  into 
gray  on  the  ab¬ 
domen.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  active 
and  sure-footed, 
and  is  seldom  Vicugna, 

taken  alive.  In 

habit  it  somewhat  resembles  the  chamois,  as  it 
lives  in  herds  in  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow. 
The  soft,  silky  fur  is  iD  much  request  for  making 
delicate  fabrics,  and  many  thousands  of  these  ani¬ 
mals  are  slaughtered  annually  for  the  sake  of  the 
skins. 

*vi-dame',  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  vice-dominus— 
a  vice-lord,  from  vice— in  place  of,  and  dominus=& 
lord.]  In  France,  an  officer  who  originally,  under 
the  feudal  system,  represented  the  bishop,  abbot, 
&c.,  in  temporal  affairs,  as  in  the  command  of  sol¬ 
diers,  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  like. 
In  process  of  time  these  dignitaries  erected  their 
offices  into  fiefs,  and  became  feudal  lords.  ( Bra.nde 
<&  Cox.)  The  title  continued  to  the  Revolution  of 
1789. 


Vl  -de,  v.  [Latin,  imper.  sing,  of  video— to  see.] 
See ;  a  word  used  as  a  reference  to  something  stated 
elsewhere,  as  vide  ante,  vide  supra=see  before,  see 
above— that  is,  in  a  previous  part  of  the  same  book ; 
vide  infra,  vide  post— see  below,  see  after,  that  is, 
in  a  subsequent  place ;  quod  vide  (generally  abbrevi¬ 
ated  into  q.  v.)=which  see;  vide  ut  supra— see  as 
above,  see  as  mentioned  before. 

vi-del'-I-get,  adv.  [Lat.,  contr.  for  videre  licet= 
it  is  easy  to  see,  hence,  plainly,  to  wit:  videre= to 
see,  and  licet= it  is  allowable;  cf.  scilicet .]  To  wit, 
namely,  that  is.  In  old  MSS.  and  books  the  abbre¬ 
viation  for  Latin  -et  (final)  closely  resembled  the 
letter  z,  hence  the  abbreviation  viz.  (in  which  form 
videlicet  is  generally  found)  stands  for  viet. 

“In  all  this  time  there  was  not  any  man  died  in  his 
own  person,  videlicet  in  a  love  cause.” — Shakesp.:  As  You 
Like  It,  iv.  1. 

vl-dette',  s.  [Vedette.] 

Vld  -I  ^n,  adj.  [See  def.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  otf 
discovered  by  Vidus  Vidius,  a  Florentine  physician 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Used  in  Anatomy,  in 
which  there  are  a  Vidian  artery,  canal,  and  nerve. 
Vidian-canal,  s. 

Anat.:  A  canal  passing  horizontally  from  before 
backward  through  the  sphenoid  bone,  at  the  base 
of  the  internal  pterygoid  plate.  It  transmits  the 
vidian  nerve  and  vessels.  Called  also  the  Pterygoid- 
canal. 

*vi'-dl-mus,  s.  [Latin=we  have  seen,  first  pers. 
pi.  perf.  indie,  of  mdeo=to  see.] 

1.  An  examination  or  inspection ;  as,  a  vidimus  of 
accounts. 

2.  An  abstract  or  syllabus  of  the  contents  of  a 
document,  book,  or  the  like. 

vl-do  -nl-a,  s.  [Sp.]  A  white  wine,  produced  in 
Teneriffe,  and  resembling  Madeira,  but  inferior  in 
quality,  and  of  a  tart  flavor. 

“On  the  road  we  get  a  familiar  reference  to  Canary 
sack  and  Malmsey  wine,  whose  degenerate  descendant  is 
the  white  wine  known  as  vidonia,  in  which  no  modern 
duke  would  willingly  commit  suicide.” — London  Globe. 

vld -y-a,  s.  [A.corrupt  Latinized  form  of  Whi- 
dah,  a  territory  in  Eastern  Africa.]  [Widow-bird.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Ploceidse  (q.v.),  with  seven 
species,  from  tropical  and  southern  Africa.  Bill 
compressed,  nostrils  hidden  by  plumes  ;  wings  third 
to  fifth  quills  longest,  first  spurious ;  tail-feathers 
and  tail-coverts  lengthened  variously ;  tarsi  with 
divided  scales  in  front. 

vld  ~u-age  (age  as  Ig),  subst.  [Lat.  vidua= a 
widow.]  The  state  of  a  widow ;  widowhood ;  wid¬ 
ows  collectively. 

*vld-u-al,  adj.  [Low  Lat.  vidualis,  from  Lat. 
vidua=  a  widow,  prop.  fern,  of  rid widowed.] 
[Widow,  s.]  Of,  pertaining,  or  relating  to  the  state 
of  a  widow. 

*vid-u-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  vidua= a  widow.]  The 
state  of  being  widowed  or  bereaved ;  loss,  bereave^ 
ment. 

*vi-du'-I-tf,  *vi-du-i-tie,  s.  [Lat.  viduitas , 
from  ridwws=widowed ;  Fr.  viduitST]  The  state  or 
condition  of  a  widow  ;  widowhood. 

“A  vow  of  continued  viduitie.” — Bp.  Hall:  Honor  of 
Married  Clergy,  bk.  i.,  §  6. 

♦vid'-u-ous,  adj.  TLatin  viduus.}  Widowed,  be¬ 
reaved. 

“She  gone,  and  her  viduous  mansion,  your  heart,  to 
let.” — Thackeray:  Newcomes  ch.  lxvi. 

vie,  *vye,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A  contr.  form  of  envie ;  Mid. 
Eng.  envien,  from  O.  Fr.  envier  (au  jeu)  =  to  vie 
( Cotgrave ) ;  lit.=to  invite  or  challenge  (to  a  game), 
from  Lat.  invito— to  invite  (q.  v.)  ;  cf.  Sp.  envidar— 
among  gamesters,  to  invite  or  to  open  the  game  by 
staking  a  certain  sum;  Ital.  inuitare  (al  giuoco)  — 
to  vie  or  revie  at  any  game,  to  drop  vie;  inuito=& 
vie  at  play,  a  vie  at  any  game;  also,  an  inviting, 
proffer,  or  bidding.  (Florio.)  The  true  sense  of 
with  being  against  (as  in  withstand,  fight  with),  to 
vie  with— to  stake  against,  to  wager  against. 
(Sheaf. )  ] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*1.  In  old  games,  as  gleek,  primero,  &c.,  to  wager 
on  the  value  of  one’s  hand  against  that  of  an  oppo¬ 
nent.  [Revie.] 

2.  Hence,  to  strive  for  superiority ;  to  contend,  to 
endeavor ;  to  be  equal  or  superior  ;  to  rival.  (Said 
ot  persons  or  things,  and  followed  by  with  before  the 
person  or  thing  contended  against,  and  by  in  ox  for 
before  the  object  of  contention.) 

“Now  voices  over  voices  rise; 

While  each  to  be  the  loudest  vies.” 

Swift:  Journal  of  a  Modern  Lady. 

*B.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  offer  as  a  stake ;  to  stake,  to  wager ;  to  play 
as  for  a  wager  with. 

“  She  vied  and  revied  others  to  the  contrary.” — Row. 

ley:  Search  for  Monty. 
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2.  To  sIigw  or  practice  in  competition ;  to  pat  or 
bring  into  competition ;  to  contend  in  or  with  re¬ 
spect  to ;  to  try  to  outdo  in. 

“Ou* ,  thou  camelion  harlot!  now  thine  eyes 
Vi*  tears  with  the  hyaena.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Fox,  iv.  2. 

Vie,  s.  [Vie,v.j  A  challenge,  a  wager ;  hence,  a 
contest  or  struggle  for  superiority ;  a  contention  in 
the  way  ol  rivalry. 

‘‘Then  came  in  Theon  also  with  his  vie,  adding  more¬ 
over  and  saying  that  it  could  not  be  denied.” — B.  Holland: 
Plutarch,  p.  519. 

fvi-elle',  s.  [Fr.,  akin  to  viol  (q.  v.).] 

Music:  The  hurdygurdy  (q.  v.). 

Vi-en-ng,,  s.  [Ger.  Wien.] 

Geog. :  The  capital  of  the  Austrian  empire,  now 
Austro-Hungary. 

Vienna-basin,  s. 

Geol.  .*A  series  of  beds— the  lowest  Oligocene,  the 
highest  Pliocene — found  in  a  basin-shaped  hollow 
in  the  older  rocks  in  and  around  Vienna.  The 
Oligocene  contains  remains  of  Mastodon  tapiroides , 
Rhinoceros  sansaniensis,  &c.,  and  the  Pliocene, 
Dinotherium,  Mastodon,  Rhinoceros,  Machairodus, 
Hyaena,  Cervus,  Antilope,  &c.,  with  birch,  alder, 
oak,  beech,  chestnut,  hornbeam,  liquidambar. 

Vl-en-ne§e\  a.  &  s.  [See  def.] 

A.  AsadJ.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Vienna  or  its  in¬ 
habitants. 

B.  As  subst.:  A.  native  or  inhabitant  of  Vienna; 
as  a  plural,  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna  collectively. 

Vl-er’-zon-Ite,  s.  [After  Vierzon,  Cher,  France, 
Where  found;  sun.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Melinite  (q.  v.). 
vi  et  ar'-mis,  phr.  [Lat.] 

Law:  With  force  and  arms.  (Words  made  use  of 
in 'indictments  and  actions  of  trespass  to  show  the 
violent  commission  of  any  trespass  or  crime ;  hence, 
with  force  and  violence  generally.) 

“If  a  gamekeeper  sees  a  poacher  at  work  in  daytime, 
he  must  be  content  to  summon  him,  and  has  no  right 
then  and  there  to  collar  him  vi  et  armis.” — Field,  March 
8,  1888. 

viet-ihg-hof-ite,  swfesf.  [After  Mr.  Vietinghof ; 
Bull,  -ite  ( Min ._).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Samarskite  (q.  v.),  containing 
23  per  cent,  of  protoxide  of  iron.  Found  near  Lake 
Baikal,  Asiatic  Russia. 

vieusseuxia(as  vyfl-su'-zl-g),s.  [Named  after 
M.  Vieusseux,  a  physician  of  Geneva.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Iridacese.  Root  tuberous ;  stem 
branched;  leaves  narrow,  sword-shaped;  perianth 
six-parted,  in  two  series  of  segments,  the  inner 
smaller.  Natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

view  (as  vu),  s.  [0.  Fr.  veuS= the  sense,  act,  or 
instrument  of  seeing,  the  eyes,  a  glance,  a  view,  a 
look,  sign,  &c. ;  prop.  fem.  of  veu= viewed,  seen,  pa. 
par.  of  v&oir  (Fr.  voir)— to  view,  see,  from  Lat.  video 
=to  see ;  Fr.  vue.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  viewing,  seeing,  or  beholding ;  sur¬ 
vey  or  examination  by  the  eye ;  look,  sight. 

“  Whose  eye 

Views  all  things  at  one  view.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  188. 

2.  Range  of  vision ;  reach  of  sight ;  extent  of  pros¬ 
pect;  power  of  seeing  physically. 

“Soar  above  the  view  of  men.” 

Shakesp.i  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  L 

3.  The  act  of  perceiving  by  the  mind;  mental 
survey  or  examination ;  intellectual  inspection, 
observation,  consideration. 

“If  the  mind  has  made  this  inference  by  finding  out 
the  intermediate  ideas,  and  taking  a  view  of  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  them,  it  has  proceeded  rationally.” — Locke. 

4.  Mental  or  intellectual  range  of  vision;  power 
of  perception  mentally. 

5.  That  which  is  viewed,  seen,  or  beheld ;  that 
which  is  looked  upon;  a  sight  or  spectacle,  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  eye ;  scene,  prospect. 

“*T  is  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view." 

Campbell:  Pleasures  of  Hope,  l.  7. 

*6.  Appearance,  show,  aspect,  look. 

“You  that  choose  not  by  the  view." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

7.  A  scene  as  represented  by  painting  or  drawing; 
a  picture,  sketch,  or  drawing,  as  a  landscape  or  the 

like. 

“Mere  views,  mere  panoramas  are  not  pictures.”— Pali 
Mall  Gazette. 

8.  Manner  or  mode  of  looking  at  things;  manner 
of  regarding  subjects  on  which  various  opinions 
may  be  held ;  judgment,  opinion,  way  of  thinking, 
notion,  idea,  theory. 

“By  constant  repetition  of  the  same  fundamental  views, 
he  forced  them  as  it  were  upon  the  minds  o±  his  country, 
men.” — Brit.  Quart.  Review,  Svii.  68. 


,  9-  Something  looked  toward  or  forming  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  consideration;  intention,  purpose,  design, 
aim. 

“No  man  sets  himself  about  anything,  but  upon  some 
view  or  other  which  serves  him  for  a  reason.” — Locke. 

II.  Law :  An  inspection  of  property  in  dispute,  or 
of  a  place  where  a  crime  has  been  committed,  by  the 
jury  previous  to  the  trial  of  the  case. 

f  (1)  Field  of  view:  [Field,  s.,  A.  II.  3.] 

(2)  In  view  :  In  sight ;  possible  to  be  seen. 

“The  enemy’s  in  view.” — Shakesp.:  Lear,  v.  1. 

(3)  In  view  of:  In  consideration  of ;  considering ; 
having  regard  to. 

(4)  On  view :  Open  or  submitted  to  public  inspec¬ 
tion  ;  exhibited  or  open  to  the  public ;  as,  The  goods 
are  now  on  view. 

(5)  Point  of  view:  The  point  or  direction  from 
which  a  thing  is  seen ;  hence,  figuratively,  the  par¬ 
ticular  mode  or  manner  in  which  a  thing  is  viewed, 
looked  at,  or  considered ;  a  standpoint. 

(6)  To  have  in  view:  To  have  as  one’s  objector 
aim ;  to  have  regard  to. 

*(7)  To  the  view:  So  as  to  be  seen  by  everybody ; 
in  public. 

Shall  uplift  us  to  the  view." 

Shakesp. :  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 

*(8)  View  of  frankpledge:  [Feankpledge,  “.] 

view -halloo,  s. 

Hunt. :  The  cry  of  the  huntsman  on  seeing  the  fox 
break  cover. 

“  There  was  nothing  left  but  to  trot  back  to  Sapcote, 
where  there  was  first  a  view-halloo  ...  and  then  a 
kind  of  scare.” — Field,  Dec.  17,  1887. 

view  (as  vu),  *vewe,  *vieu,  v.  t.  &  i.  [View, 

BIlfesL] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  see ;  to  look  on ;  to  behold ;  to  perceive  with 
the  eye. 

“He,  too,  was  viewed  making  for  the  wood." — Field,  Dec 
81,  1887. 

2.  To  examine  with  the  eye;  to  look  on  with  at¬ 
tention,  or  for  the  purpose  of  examining  closely ;  to 
inspect,  to  survey,  to  explore. 

“  Go  up  and  view  the  country.” — Joshua  vii.  2. 

3.  To  survey  mentally  or  intellectually ;  to  exam¬ 
ine  with  the  mental  eye ;  to  consider. 

“The  happiest  youth,  viewing  his  progress  through.” 

Shakesp..  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iii.  L 

4.  To  regard ;  to  consider  in  a  particular  light. 

“The  appointment  was  viewed  with  general  approval." 

—Brit.  Quart.  Review,  lvii.  66. 

*5.  To  peruse. 

"View  these  letters.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  /.,  i.  L 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  look;  to  take  a  view. 

IT  To  view  away : 

Fox-hunt.:  To  observe  (a  fox)  breaking  cover. 
(Eng.) 

View'-er  (iew  as  u),  s.  [Eng.  view,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  views,  inspects,  surveys,  or  examines;  specif. - 

(1)  An  official  appointed  to  superintend  or  in¬ 
spect  something ;  an  overseer. 

“The  door-keepers  were  summoned  before  the  over¬ 
seer,  or,  as  you  call  him,  the  viewer.” — Miss  Edgeworth: 
Lame  Jervas,  ch.  i. 

(2)  One  of  a  body  of  jurors  who  are  appointed  by 
the  court  to  view  or  inspect  the  property  in  contro¬ 
versy,  or  the  place  where  a  crime  has  been  com¬ 
mitted.  In  Scotland  two  parties  called  “  shewers  ” 
point  out  the  subjects  to  be  viewed. 

view'-I-ness  (iew  as  u),  s.  [Eng.  viewy  ; -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  viewy. 

“Written  with  characteristic  tendency  to  over-general- 
ization  and  viewine ss.” — Guardian,  May  23, 1860,  p.  473. 

•View'-less  (iew  as  u),  adj.  [Eng.  view ’.-less.] 
Incapable  of. being  viewed  or  seen;  invisible ; not 
seen  or  perceived  by  the  eye. 

“Thou  must  be  viewless  to  Empedocles.” 

Matthew  Arnold:  Empedocles  on  Etna,  L  L 

View'-ly  (iew  as  u),  a.  [Eng.  View;  -ly.]  Pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  view.  (Prov.) 

view-some  (iew  as  u),  adj.  [En  g.view;  -some.] 
Pleasing  to  the  sight.  (Prov.) 

view--y  (iew  as  u),  a.  [Eng.  view ;  -y.]  Hold¬ 
ing  or  disposed  to  hold  peculiar  views;  given  to 
views  or  schemes  that  are  speculative  rather  than 
practical. 

Vlf'-dg,  viv’-dg,  S.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  Icel. 

vei/a=to  wave.]  In  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands, 
beef  or  mutton  hung  and  dried  without  salt. 

vl-ges'-I-mgl,  a.  [Lat.  vigesimus.]  Twentieth 

*VI-ges-I-ma  -tion,  subst.  [Latin  vigesimus  = 
twentieth.]  The  act  of  putting  to  death  every 
twentieth  man.  [Decimation.] 


vlg’-Il,  *vig-Ile,  ‘•‘vig-ill,  Wig-ille,  subst.  [Fr. 
vigile,  from  Lat.  vigilia=s.  watch,  watching,  from 
vigil = a  wake,  vigilant,  watchful,  from  vigeo=to 
flourish,  to  thrive,  from  the  same  root  as  Eng.  wake  ; 
Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  vigilia.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  keeping  awake ;  abstinence 
from  sleep  at  the  natural  or  ordinary  hours  of  rest ; 
sleeplessness;  hence,  the  state  of  being  awake  or 
watchful ;  watchfulness,  wakefulness,  watch. 

“His  delicate  frame  worn  out  by  the  labors  and  vigils 
of  many  months.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

2.  Devotional  watching ;  hence,  devotions,  serv¬ 
ice,  praise,  prayer,  or  the  like,  performed  during 
the  customary  hours  of  rest ;  nocturnal  devotions. 

II.  Ecclesiastical  and  Church  History: 

1.  Originally  the  watch  kept  on  the  night  before 
a  feast,  then  (from  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century] 
the  day  and  night  preceding  a  feast.  The  practice 
of  spending  the  night  in  public  prayer,  which  is 
probably  older  than  Christianity,  prevailed  in  the 
early  Church,  and  down  to  the  fourteenth  century 
was  the  usual  prelude  to  the  greater  festivals.  But 
there  were  many  objections  to  the  custom,  which, 
from  about  that  date  was  gradually  discontinued. 
In  the  Roman  Church  the  Midnight  Mass  before 
the  feast  of  Christmas  is  the  only  relic  of  the  old 
custom.  [Watchnight.]  Broadly  speaking,  the 
vigils  of  the  Roman  Church  have  been  transferred 
tq  the  English  Prayer  Book.  Theoretically,  all 
vigils  ar6  fast-days,  but  in  the  Roman  Church  the 
customs  of  different  countries  vary  slightly. 

2.  The  devotional  exercises  or  services  appropri¬ 
ate  to  the  vigil  or  eve  of  a  festival. 

*Vigils  or  Watchings  of  flowers: 

Bot.:  The  rendering  of  Lat.  vigilice.  the  name 
used  by  Linnseus  (Syst.  Nat.,  ed.  13th,  ii.  20)  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  faculty  possessed  by  certain  plants  of 
opening  and  closing  their  flowers  at  certain  hours 
of  the  day.  He  places  it  under  the  heading  Horo¬ 
logium.  [FloeAl-clock.] 

vlg’-Il-gnce,  Wlg'-ll-enge, s.  [Fr., from  Lat. 
vigilantia,  from  vigifez«s=vigiiant  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  vigilancia ;  Ital.  vigilanza .] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vigilant  or  watch¬ 
ful  ;  attention  of  the  mind  in  discovering  or  guard¬ 
ing  against  danger,  or  in  providing  for  safety; 
watchfulness,  wariness,  circumspection. 

“They  .  .  .  made  haste  to  make  appear 
With  righteous  plea,  their  utmost  vigilance .” 

Milton:  P  L.,  x.  30. 

*2.  Forbearance  of  sleep  ;  wakefulness. 

‘Ulysses  yielded  unreasonably  to  sleep,  and  the  strong 
passion  for  his  country  should  have  given  him  vigilance." 

— Broome . 

*3.  A  guard,  a  watch. 

“  In  at  this  gate  none  pass 
The  vigilance.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  680. 

Vigilance-committee,  s. 

1.  A  committee  or  body  formed  to  watch  the  prog¬ 
ress  or  carrying  out  of  some  measure,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  certain  interests  supposed  to 
be  imperiled,  or  for  restraining  any  abuse  or  nui¬ 
sance. 

2.  In  this  country  the  term  vigilance  committee  is 
used  to  denote  a  band  of  citizens  organized  to  sum¬ 
marily  punish  crime,  or  prevent  the  commission  of 
crime,  in  such  instances  as  the  civil  and  lawfully 
constituted  authorities  seem  powerless  to  reach 
these  desired  results. 

IT  The  vigilance  committee  has  never  been  a  pop¬ 
ular  institution  in  the  older  portions  of  the  Union, 
but  has  found  its  principal  growth  in  the  newly 
settled  communities,  and  especially  in  those  locali¬ 
ties  in  which  the  presence  of  a  large  foreign  element 
seemed  at  times  to  menace  the  preservation  of  good 
order,  life  and  property.  The  most  noted  vigilance 
committees  in  the  history  of  the  country  were  those 
formed  in  San  Francisco,  and  contiguous  territory 
in  the  Western  States,  and  in  New  Orleans,  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Union.  In  the  earlier  years 
of  San  Francisco  the  city  was  so  overrun  with  the 
lawless  element  among  the  miners  and  adventurers 
that  the  administration  of  justice  became  in  the 
hands  of  the  constituted  authorities  buta  travesty. 
It  was  then  that  the  work  of  the  vigilance  commit¬ 
tee,  or  Vigilantes ,  as  they  were  styled,  began.  That 
work  was  short,  sharp  and  terrible.  Thieves  and 
murderers  were  hanged  on  every  side,  while  others 
were  forced  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  As  the  mining 
operations  extended  eastward  into  Nevada  and 
Montana,  the  work  of  the  vigilance  committee  was 
again  called  into  requisition,  with  the  happy  effect 
of  clearing  the  country,  for  a  time  at  least,  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  lawless  element.  One  of  the 
most  noted  members  of  the  Montana  vigilance  com¬ 
mittee  was  “  Judge  ”  Alexander  Davis,  under  whose 
direction  the  notorious  outlaw  Slade  was  hanged  at 
Virginia  City  early  in  the  sixties.  Slade  had  him¬ 
self  been  a  most  useful  man  in  clearing  the  country 
of  desperadoes,  but  had.  under  the  influence  of 
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drink,  committed  some  notorious  and  heinous 
crimes.  He  was  warned  to  amend  his  ways,  but 
defied  the  court  and  threatened  the  judge  with  a 
loaded  pistol.  The  result  was  that  he  was  over¬ 
powered  and  taken  by  a  body  of  several  hundred 
miners  and  hanged.  In  New  Orleans  the  last  in¬ 
stance  of  the  organization  of  a  vigilance  committee 
was  in  1891,  when  a  body  of  citizens  took  from  the 
city  jail  a  number  of  Italians,  suspected  of  being 
members  of  the  Italian  fraternity  of  murderers 
known  as  the  Mafia,  and  accused  of  being  the  mur¬ 
derers  of  Chief  of  Police  David  Hennesey,  and  put 
them  to  death  by  shooting  and  hanging.  This  action 
produced  serious  complications  between  the  Italian 
government  and  that  of  this  country,  and  partook 
more  of  the  nature  of  mob  violence  than  the  work 
of  the  vigilance  committees  of  the  Western  States, 
who  to  excuse  their  actions  could  truthfully  allege 
the  inability  of  the  civil  authorities  to  meet  the  ex¬ 
igencies  of  the  case.  Directly  after  the  civil  war, 
there  were  frequent  lynchings  of  murderers  and 
ravishers  in  the  South,  but  these  actions  were  rather 
those  of  an  infuriated  mob  than  those  of  a  well- 
organized,  coolly-conducted  committee.  In  various 
rural  districts,  bands  of  men  under  different  names 
have  attempted  to  mete  out  punishment  to  obnox¬ 
ious  persons,  but  these  efforts  have  been  generally 
•sternly  repressed  by  the  authorities.  [White- 
caps.] 

“  But  at  least  it  is  well  that  the  lawless  and  offensive 
zeal  of  vigilance-committees  has  received  a  decisive  check.” 
— People,  April  22,  1888. 

*vlg'-ll-g,n-93f,  s.  [Eng.  vigilanc{e) ;  -y.]  Vigil¬ 
ance. 

“  Their  vigilancy  is  honored  with  this  heavenly  vision.” 
— Bp.  Hall:  Cont.;  Birth  of  Christ. 

vIg’-11-g.nt,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vigilans,  pr.  par. 
of  vigilo= to  watch ;  from  vigil— watchful ;  Sp.,  Port., 
&  Ital.  vigilante .]  [Vigil.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Ever  awake  and  on  the  alert, 
watchful,  wakeful,  wary,  circumspect ;  attentive  to 
discover  or  avoid  danger. 

2.  Her. :  Applied  to  a  cat  when  borne  in  a  position 
as  if  on  the  lookout  for  prey. 

vl£-Il-unt-iy,  adv..  [Eng.  vigilant ;  -ly .]  In  a 
vigilant  manner ;  with  vigilance ;  watchfully, 
warily,  circumspectly. 

“  They  had  a  strong  cordon  around  the  castle  vigilantly 
watching  it.” — London  Daily  Telegraphs 

*vig-ill,  *vig-ille,  s.  [Vigil.] 

*vl  &-In-tI  v -ir-ute ,  s.  [Latin  viginti=  twenty, 
and  viri= men;  cf.  Triumvirate ,  &c.]  A  body  of 
officers  of  government,  consisting  of  twenty  men. 

vlg’-nu,  s.  [Named  after  Dominic  Vigna,  a  com¬ 
mentator  on  Theophrastus.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Phaseoleae.  Papilionaceous 
plants,  with  nearly  cylindrical  legumes  constricted 
between  the  seeds,  which  are  separated  by  thin, 
spurious  partitions.  Known  species  more  than 
thirty,  chiefly  from  the  tropics.  Vigna  catiang 
{—Dolichos  sinensis )  has  a  legume  about  two  feet 
long,  with  a  number  of  pea-like  seeds,  which  are 
used  for  food,  or  the  young  legume  may  itself  be 
cooked  with  its  contents.  The  plant  is  cultivated 
throughout  the  tropics,  and  is  used  in  India  to 
strengthen  the  stomach  but  is  said  to  be  hot,  dry, 
diuretic,  and  difficult  of  digestion.  V.  pilosa  is 
also  cultivated  in  India  andBurmah. 

vignette  (as  vln-yet,  orvi-net),  *vig-net,  s. 

(Fr.=a  little  vine  ;  vignettes=bT&nches,  or  branch- 
ike  borders  or  flourishes ;  dimin.  from  vigne—a. 
vine  (q.  v.)  _] 

*1.  Originally  applied  to  a  running  ornament  of 
vine-leaves,  tendrils,  and  grapes,  used  in  Gothic 
architecture. 

*2.  Ornamental  flourishes,  consisting  of  tendrils 
and  vine-leaves  upon  silver. 

*3.  The  flourishes  in  the  form  of  vine-leaves, 
branches,  &c.,  with  which  the  capital  letters  in 
ancient  manuscripts  were  often  ornamented. 

4.  Any  kind  of  printer’s  ornaments,  such  as  flow¬ 
ers,  head  and  tail  pieces,  &c. ;  more  recently,  any 
kind  of  wood-cut  or  engraving  not  inclosed  within 
a  definite  border,  especially  such  as  are  placed  on 
the  title-page  of  a  book  opposite  the  frontispiece. 
Eastoldt,  in  1471,  is  credited  with  the  introduction 
of  this  mode  of  portraying  initials,  flowers,  &c. 
Pynson  (1520)  was  the  first  English  printer  to  use 
borders  and  vignettes  in  his  books. 

“This  lady,  with  the  dagger  at  her  breast,  and  a  ridicu¬ 
lous  expression  of  agony  in  her  face,  formed  a  vignette  to 
most  of  his  books.” — Ben  Jonson:  Cynthia’s  Revels,  v.  2. 
(Note  2.) 

5.  A  photographic  portrait,  showing  only  the  head 
and  shoulders,  the  edges  fading  away  insensibly 
into  the  background. 

vignette  (as  vin-yet’,  orvi-net'),  v.  t.  [Vig¬ 

nette,  s.] 

1.  Photoa.  {of  a  portrait)  :  To  show  only  the  head 
and  shoulders,  the  lower  part  fading  insensibly 
away. 


2.  Engrav.:  To  lighten  the  outer  portions  of  a 
block  or  plate,  so  that  the  edges  fade  away  insen¬ 
sibly. 

vignetter  (as  vln-yet'-ter  or  vl-net'-ter) ,  subst. 
[Eng.  vignett(e) ;  -er.]  An  instrument  for  vignet¬ 
ting  a  photographic  picture. 

vignettist  (as  vin-yet'-tlst  or  vl-net-tlst),  s. 

Vignette.]  An  artist  who  produces  vignettes. 

Vignette,  4.] 

“A  singularly  interesting  paper  upon  Viol  let-1  e-Duc  as 
a  vignettis  .’’—Notes  and  Queries,  Mar.  26,  1887,  p.  260. 

vignite  (as  vin'-ylt),  s.  [After  Vignes,  Moselle, 
France,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).] 

Min. :  An  impure  variety  of  magnetite  (q.  v.). 

Vi-go -nl-U,  subst.  [Fr.  vigogne— the  vicugna 
(q.v.).]  A  dress  fabric,  either  all  wool  or  a  mixture 
of  silk  and  wool. 

Vlg'-or,  s.  [O.  Fr.  vigur,  vigor  (Fr.  vigueur), 
from  Lat.  vigorem,  accus.  of  i;7gor =liveliness,  force ; 
from  vigeo=to  be  lively;  Sp.  &  Port,  vigor;  Ital. 
vigore.] 

1.  A  flourishing  state;  possession  of  energy  or 
strength,  physical  or  mental. 

“He  had  passed  his  seventieth  year;  but  both  his  mind 
and  body  were  still  in  full  vigor.’’ — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  ix. 

2.  Physical  or  active  strength  or  force  of  body  in 
animals. 

“Unto  his  limmes  (though  tir’d), 

His  mother’s  touch  a  vigor  fresh  inspir’d.” 

May:  Lucan;  Pharsalia,  iv. 

3.  Strength  of  mind ;  intellectual  force ;  energy. 

4.  Strength  in  animal  or  vegetable  nature  or 
action;  healthiness;  as,  the  vigor  of  a  plant’s 
growth. 

*5.  Efficacy,  efficiency,  potency,  energy. 

“In  the  fruitful  earth 
His  beams,  unactive  else,  their  vigor  find.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  97. 

*6.  Vehemence,  violence. 

“  Have  felt  the  vigor  of  his  rage.” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  4. 

vig'-5r,  v.  t.  [Vigor,  s.]  To  invigorate. 

vlg  o-ro  -so,  adv.  [Ital.] 

Music:  With  energy. 

vlg-or-ous,  *vyg-or-ouse,  a.  [Fr.  vigoureus ;  O. 
Fr.  vigoros,  from  vigor ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  vigoroso.] 
[Vigor.] 

1.  Possessing  vigor;  full  of  physical  strength  or 
active  force :  strong,  robust,  lusty. 

“Then  vigorous  most 
When  most  unactive  deem’d.” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  1,705. 

2.  Exhibiting  or  characterized  by  vigor,  energy, 
or  strength ;  resulting  from  vigor,  either  physical 
or  mental;  strong,  powerful,  forcible,  energetic. 

“  They  had  60  sharpe  and  vigorous  answers,  that  there 
was  not  one  mantellet  that  abode  whole  an  houre.”— 
Hackluyt:  Voyages ,  ii.  81. 

3.  Strong  in  growth  ;  healthy,  robust. 

“  The  vigorous  vegetation  which  constantly  takes  place 
there.” — Anson:  Voyages,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

4.  Expressed  in  energetic  or  forcible  language ; 
as,  a  vigorous  protest. 

vig'-or-OUS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  vigorous;  -ly.]  In  a 
vigorous  manner  ;  with  vigor,  energy,  or  force,  phys¬ 
ical  and  mental;  energetically,  strongly,  forcibly. 

“  To  shoot  as  vigorously  as  if  just  gathered  from  the 
plant.” — Paley:  Natural  Theology,  ch.  xx. 

vlg'-or-ous-ness, s.  [Eng. vigorous;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  vigorous ;  vigor,  force, 
energy,  strength. 

“If  the  elephant  knew  his  strength,  or  the  horse  the 
vigorousness  of  his  own  spirit,  they  would  be  as  rebel¬ 
lious.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  19. 

vlk  -Ing,  vT-klng,  subst.  [Icel.  vikingr=a  free¬ 
booter,  rover,  pirate,  lit.  =  a  creek-dweller,  from  vik 
=  a  creek,  inlet,  bay;  suff.  -ingr  (A.  S.  -ing)=son  of, 
belonging  to;  Sw.  vik ;  Dan.  vig=  a  creek,  cove; 
Icel.  vikja= to  turn,  to  veer,  to  trend,  to  recede.]  A 
rover,  freebooter,  or  pirate ;  used  especially  in  the 
Icelandic  sagas  of  the  bands  of  Scandinavian  war¬ 
riors  who,  during  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries, 
harried  the  British  Isles  and  Normandy.  From  a 
misapprehension  of  the  etymology,  the  second  pro¬ 
nunciation  is  often  used,  the  word  being  confounded 
with  sea-king,  with  which  it  is  wholly  unconnected. 
A  sea-king  was  a  man  of  royal  blood,  and  entitled 
to  the  name  of  king  when  in  command  even  of  a 
single  ship ;  the  sea-kings  were  often  vikings,  but 
not  every  viking  was  a  sea-king. 

If  The  vikings  were  prettily  commemorated  at  the 
World’s  Columbian  Exposition  by  an  exact  repro¬ 
duction  of  an  old  Norse  battleship,  sent  to  this 
country  by  the  Scandinavians. 

*vil-ains-ly,  adv.  [Villainously.] 


*vild,  *vllde,  a.  [See  def.]  An  obsolete  form  of 
vile  (q.  v.). 

“Till  ye  have  rooted  all  the  relics  out 
Of  that  vilde  race.” — Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  xi.  17. 

*Vlld'-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  vild;  -ly.]  Vilely. 

“With  foule  reproaches  and  disdainful  spight 
Her  vildly  entertaines.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  iii.  44. 

Vile,  *Vil,  *vyle,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  vil,  fem.  vile,  from 
Lat.  vilem ,  accus.  of  vilis=of  small  price,  cheap, 
worthless,  vile ;  Sp.  &  Port,  vil;  Ital.  vile.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*1.  Of  little  value;  held  in  little  esteem;  worth¬ 
less,  poor. 

“  A  poor  man  in  vile  raiment.” — James  ii.  2. 

2.  Morally  base  or  impure;  depraved,  wicked, 
abject,  villainous. 

“Wisdom  and  goodness  to  the  vile  seem  vile." 

Shakesp.;  Lear,  iv.  2. 

3.  Frequently  used  as  an  epithet  of  contempt,  dis¬ 
gust,  or  opprobrium  generally. 

“  In  durance  vile  here  must  I  wake  and  weep.” 

Burns-.  Ep.from  Esopus  to  Maria. 

*B.  As  subst.:  A  vile  thing. 

“  Which  soever  of  them  I  touch  is  a  vyle." — Gossan: 
Schoole  of  Abuse,  p.  25. 

*vlled,  a.  [Eng.vi7(e) ;  -ed;  cf.  vild.]  Vile,  scur¬ 
rilous. 

“He  granted  life  to  all  except  one,  who  had  used  viled 
speeches  against  King  Edward.” — Hayward. 

vile  -ly,  *vil-iche,  adv.  [Eng.  vile;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  vile  manner;  basely,  meanly,  abjectly,  dis¬ 
gracefully,  shamefully. 

“The  Yolscians  .  .  .  vilely  yielded  up  the  town.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

2.  In  a  worthless  manner ;  ill,  sorrily,  poorly, 
badly. 

“An  agate  very  vilely  cut.” — Shakesp.;  Much  Ado,  iii.  L 

vile  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  vile ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vile ;  baseness, 
meanness,  contemptibleness,  despicableness. 

“And  this  appellation  is  the  common  mark  of  the  last 
vileness  and  contempt  in  every  language.” — Burke:  On 
the  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 

2.  Moral  or  intellectual  baseness;  depravity, 
impurity,  wickedness,  sinfulness,  degradation. 

“Sensible  of  our  corruption  and  vileness.” — Barrow: 
Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  7. 

3.  Extreme  poorness  or  badness  ;  as,  the  vilenest 
of  a  painting. 

*vll-l-a  -c6,  s.  [O.  Ital.  vigliacco.]  A  villain,  a 
scoundrel,  a  coward.  {Bert  Jonson .) 

*vH-i-cate,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  vile.]  To  depreciate,  to 
defame,  to  villify,  to  disparage. 

‘‘Baseness  what  it  cannot  attaine,  will  vilicate  and 
deprave.” — Junius :  Cure  of  Misprision. 

vll-I-fl-ca  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  vilify;  c  connective; 

- ation .]  The  fact  of  vilifying  or  defaming  ;  defama¬ 
tion. 

“  This  is  that  which  sets  them  upon  perpetual  bicker¬ 
ings  and  mutual  vilifications.”  —South:  Sermons,  vol.  x., 
ser.  6. 

Vil'-I-fl-er,  subst.  [Eng.  vilify;  -er.]  One  who 
vilifies  or  defames  ;  a  defamer. 

vll  -I-fy,  *vil-i-fie,  v.  t.  [Lat.  viliflco=to  make 
or  esteem  of  little  value;  filis=worthless,  vile,  and 
facio= to  make.] 

*1.  To  make  vile ;  to  debase,  to  degrade,  to  dis¬ 
grace. 

“Themselves  they  vilifl’d 

To  serve  ungovern’d  appetite.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  516. 

*2.  To  treat  as  worthless,  vile,  or  of  no  account. 

“You  shall  not  find  our  Savior  .  .  .  so  bent  to  con¬ 
temn  and  vilifie  a  poor  suitor.” — Hales;  Sermon  on  Luke 
xviii.  1. 

3.  To  attempt  to  degrade  by  slander ;  to  traduce. 

“Ungratefully  vilify  the  persons,  of  those  whose  sole 
object  is  our  own  peace  and  prosperity.” — Burke:  Cause  of 
the  Discontents. 

Vil'-l-fy-mg,  s.  [Vilefy.]  The  act  of  defaming 
or  traducing ;  defamation,  slander. 

“In  the  midst  of  all  the  storms  and  reproaches,  and 
vil ify ings  that  the  world  heaps  upon  me.” — Hale:  Cont.; 
A  Preparation  against  Afflictions. 

vll'-I-pend,  v.  t.  [Latin  vilipendo=to  count  of 
little  value;  nilfs=worthless,  vile,  and  pendo= to 
weigh,  to  value,  to  esteem.]  To  express  a  dispar¬ 
aging  opinion  of ;  to  traduce,  to  slander,  to  vilify, 
to  depreciate ;  to  treat  or  speak  of  slightingly  or 
contemptuously. 

“He  doth  vilipend  and  mock  Socrates  most.” — P.  HoL 
land:  Plutarch,  p.  914. 
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*vll-l-pen  -den-$y,  s.  [Lat.  vilipendens,  pr.  par. 
of  w7ipendo= to  vilipend  (q.  v.).]  Disesteem,  slight, 
disparagement. 

“The  mighty  Goliahs  of  Rome,  by  this  way  of  vili¬ 
pendency  hope  to  give  our  clergy’s  flesh  to  be  food  for  the 
fowls  of  the  air.” — Waterhouse:  Apology  for  Learning ,  p. 

149. 

*vll  -I-ty,s.  [Lat.  vilitas,  from  vilis= vile  (q.v.).] 
Vileness,  baseness. 

vill,  s.  [O.  Fr.  ville= a  village,  from  Lat.  villas 
a  small  village,  a  farm.]  [Villa.]  A  small  collec¬ 
tion  of  houses ;  a  manor,  a  farm  ;  the  outpart  of  a 
parish. 

“As  owners  of  freehold  land  in  the  vill  or  parish  of 
Mitcham.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

vll  -lg,,  s.  [Latin=a  small  village,  a  farmhouse, 
dimin,  from  vicus= a  village.] 

1.  A  country  residence,  or  seat,  usually  of  some 
pretensions. 

"Another  to  his  villa  would  retire, 

And  spurs  as  hard  as  if  it  were  on  fire.” 

DryAen:  Lucretius,  iii. 

2.  Commonly  applied  to  a  small  private  residence 
in  the  suburbs  of  a  town,  and  generally  detached  or 
6emi-detached. 

tvU’-lflL-dfcm,  s.  [Eng .  villa ; -dom,."]  Villas  col¬ 
lectively  ;  hence,  applied  to  the  middle  classes. 

“The  outlying  districts  are  not  sacred  to  villadom." — 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Feb.  29,  1888. 

vll'-lage  (age  as  ig),  s.&a.  [French,  from  Latin 
villaticus= pertaining  to  a  villa  (q.  v.).J 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  small  assemblage  of  houses,  less 
than  a  town  or  city,  and  greater  than  a  hamlet. 
“These  were  thy  charms,  sweet  village  l  sports  like  these. 

With  sweet  succession,  taught  e’en  toil  to  please.” 

Goldsmith:  Deserted  Village. 

2.  Law:  Sometimes  a  manor,  sometimes  a  whole 

parish  or  subdivision  of  it ;  most  commonly  an  out¬ 
part  of  a  parish,  consisting  of  a  few  houses  separate 
from  the  rest ;  a  vill.  .  * 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  a  village ; 
characteristic  of  a  village  ;  hence,  rustic,  countrified. 

“How  soft  the  music  of  those  village  bells!” 

Cowper:  Task,  vi.  2. 

village- cart,  s.  A  light,  two-wheeled  vehicle, 
drawn  by  a  horse  or  pony. 

vil  -lag-er  (ag  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  villag(e) ;  -er.] 
An  inhabitant  of  a  village. 

“Brutus  had  rather  be  a  villager.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  2. 

*vll-lag-er-f  (ag  as  Ig),  *villagree,  s.  [Eng. 
village;  -ryj]  A  district  or  number  of  villages. 

“Robin  Goodfellow,  are  you  not  he 
That  frights  the  maidens  of  the  villagery?” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night' s  Dream,  ii.  1. 

vil  -lain,  vll  -lpin,  *vil-ayn,  *vil-ein,  *vil- 
eyn,  *vil-laine,  s.  &  a.  [O.  French  mlem=servile, 
base;  vilain—  a  villain,  bondsman,  servile  tenant, 
from  Lat.  villanus— a  farm-servant,  a  serf,  from 
villa— a  farm.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

*1.  A  serf  or  peasant  attached  to  a  villa  or  farm. 

“We  yield  not  ourselves  to  be  your  villains  and  slaves 
[non  in  servitatem  nos  tradimus],  but  as  allies  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  you.” — D.  Holland:  Livy,  p.  935. 

2.  A  member  of  the  lowest  class  of  unfree  persons 
under  the  feudal  system  ;  a  feudal  serf.  A  villain 
had  in  respect  of  persons  other  than  his  lord,  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  freeman,  but  in 
respect  of  his  lord  he  had  no  rights,  save  that  the 
lord  might  not  kill  or  maim  him,  nor  ravish  his 
females.  The  villain  could  not  acquire  or  hold  any 
property  against  his  lord’s  will,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  perform  all  the  menial  services  demanded  of  him 
by  his  lord;  the  house  and  land  occupied  by  him 
were  held  solely  at  the  will  of  the  lord.  Villains 
were  of  two  classes :  (1)  Regardant  and  (2)  in  gross. 
The  former  were  annexed  to  the  soil  (adscripti  or 
adscriptitii  glebse)  belonging  to  a  manor  as  a  fix¬ 
ture,  and  passing  with  it  when  sold  or  inherited. 
They  could  not  be  sold  or  transferred  separate  from 
the  land.  Villains  in  gross  were  not  annexed  to  a 
manor,  but  belonged  personally  to  their  lord,  who 
could  sell  or  transfer  them  at  pleasure.  If  they 
ran  away  or  were  purloined  they  might  be  recovered 
by  action  like  beasts  or  other  chattels.  [Villen- 
age.] 

“This  they  called  villenage,  and  the  tenants  villeins, 
probably  a  villa,  because  they  lived  chiefly  in  villages, 
which  they  could  not  leave  without  the  lord’s  permis¬ 
sion.”—  Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii  ,  ch.  6. 

3.  An  ignoble,  base-born  person  generally ;  a  boor, 

a  4.  A  person  extremely  depraved,  and  guilty  or 
capable  of  great  crimes ;  a  vile,  wicked  wretch  ;  a 
scoundrel,  a  rascal,  a  wretch. 

“O  villain 1  villainl  his  very  opinion  in  the  letter. 
Abhorred  villain!  unnatural,  detested,  brutish  villainl  ’ 
— Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  2. 


5.  Sometimes  used  in  a  less  opprobrious  sense, 
particularly  in  addresses,  and  sometimes  even  as  a 
term  of  endearment. 

“Sweet  villain!  most  dearest!  my  collop.” — Shakesp.: 
Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

*B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Vde,  base,  villainous. 

“The  villain  Jew.” 

Shakesp. .-  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  8. 

2.  Appropriate  to  or  characteristic  of  a  villain  or 
slave ;  servile,  base. 

“  Villain  bonds  and  despot  sway.” 

Byron.  ( Annandale .) 

*vil-l3.in,  *vil-ayn,  v.  t.  [Villain,  s.]  To  dis¬ 
grace,  to  degrade,  to  debase. 

“  When  they  have  once  vilayned  the  sacrament  of  mat- 
rimonye.” — Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  344. 

*vir-lain-Ize,  v.  t.  [Villanize.] 
vxl'-lg,in-ous,  *  vil-an-ouse,  *  vll'-l^n-ous, 
*vyl-anous,  a.  [Eng.  villain;  -oms.] 

1.  Suited  to  or  characteristic  of  a  villain;  like  a 
villain ;  very  wicked  or  depraved. 

“A  natural  abhorrence  ...  of  that  which  is  vil¬ 
lainous  or  base.” — Wollaston:  Religion  of  Nature,  §  9. 

2.  Proceeding  from  extreme  wickedness  or  deprav¬ 
ity  ;  as,  a  villainous  action. 

3.  Pitiful,  sorry,  mean,  wretched,  vile. 

“There’s  villainous  news  abroad.”  —  Shakesp.:  Henry 

VI.,  Ft.  I.,  ii.  4. 

II  Sometimes  used  adverbially. 

“Foreheads  villainous  low.” 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  iV. 

vir-iain-ous-ly,*viLains-ly,*vn>lanous-l]f, 

adv.  [Eng.  villainous;  -ly.) 

1.  In  a  villainous  manner;  wickedly,  depravedly, 
basely. 

“The  wandering Numidian  falsified  his  faith,  and  vil¬ 
lainously  slew  Selymes  the  king,  as  he  was  bathing  him¬ 
self.” — Knowles:  Hist.  Turkes. 

2.  Sorrily,  pitifully,  meanly, 

vll  -l^tin-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  villainous ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  villainous ;  extreme 
baseness  or  depravity,  villainy. 

vll  -l^in-y,  *vil-lan-y,  *vil-an-ie,  *vil-en-ye, 
*vyl-an-y,  s.  [O.  Fr.  vilanie,  vilenie,  from  vilein 
=vile.] 

*1.  Disgrace,  opprobrium. 

“  That  now  me,  thoru  warn  he  hab  of  the  maistrie, 
Dryue  he  wolde  out  of  ys  lond  myd  gret  vilenye.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  54. 

*2.  Low  disposition  or  nature. 

“  Firste  I  praie  you  of  your  curtesie. 

That  ye  ne  wrette  it  not  my  vilanie.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  728.  (PrOl.) 

*3.  Foul  language  ;  obscene  speech  ;  obscenity. 

“  In  our  modern  language  it  [foul  speech]  is  termed 
villainy,  as  being  proper  for  rustic  boors,  or  men  of 
coarsest  education  and  employment,  who,  having  their 
minds  debased  by  being  conversant  in  meanest  affairs,  do 
vent  their  sorry  passions  in  such  strains.”—  Barrow:  Ser¬ 
mon  16. 

*4.  An  unbecoming  action  ;  ill-treatment. 

5.  The  quality  or  state  of  a  villain ;  extreme  de¬ 
pravity  or  wickedness. 

“  Those  hideous  features  on  which  villainy  seemed  to 
be  written  by  the  hand  of  God.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  iv. 

6.  Criminal  or  wicked  conduct ;  roguery,  rascal¬ 
ity. 

“  That  he  had  not  achieved  more  was  attributed  chiefly 
to  the  villainy  of  the  commissariat.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

♦vll'-lSt-kin,  s,  [Eng.  villa;  dimin.  suif.  -fcin.] 

1.  A  little  villa. 

“I  am  every  day  building  villakins,  and  have  given 
over  that  of  castles.” — Gay:  Letter  to  Swift,  March  31,  1730. 

2.  A  little  village. 

*vH'-lan-age,  vll'-len-age  (age  as  Ig),  subst. 
[Eng .  villain;  -age.]  ...... 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  a  villain  or  serf. 

“  The  other  grand  division  of  tenure  is  that  of  villein 
socage,  or  villenage,  which  is  either  pure  or  privileged 
villenage;  from  whence  have  arisen  two  other  species  of 
our  modern  tenures.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch. 
vi. 

*2.  Baseness,  infamy,  villany. 

“  If  in  thy  smoke  it  ends,  their  glories  shine; 

But  infamy  and  villanage  are  thine.” 

Dryden:  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale,  443. 

♦VIl-la  neT.  s.  [French  villanelle.]  A  ballad. 

[VlLLANELLA.] 

“  In  our  Gascon  vi  Panels  and  songs.”— Cotton:  Mon¬ 
taigne,  ch.  xli. 


b6il,  b«5y;  pout,  Jowl;  cat>  Sel1*  chorus, 
-cian.  -tian  =  shau-  -tion.  -fiion  =  shun; 


$hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


vil-la-nel’-la  (pi-  vll-la-nel-le),  subst.  [Ital. 
= a  country  girl.] 

Music:  An  unaccompanied  part-song  of  light 
rustic  character. 

vll-la-nelle',  subst.  [Fr.]  A  poem  written  in 
tercets  and  on  two  rhymes,  the  first  and  third  verse 
of  the  first  stanza  alternating  as  the  third  line  in 
each  successive  stanza,  till  they  finally  form  the 
close  as  a  couplet. 

“  The  villanelle  has  been  called  ‘the  most  ravishing 
jewel  worn  by  the  Muse  Erato.’” — E.  C.  Gosse,  in  CornhiU 
Magazine,  July,  1877,  p.  64. 

*vil-la-nette',  s.  [A  dimin.  from  villa  (q.v.).] 
A  small  villa  or  residence. 

*vll-lan-lze,  *vH-lain-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  villain; 
-izef\  To  debase,  to  degrade,  to  defame,  to  cor¬ 
rupt. 

“  Those  writings  which  villanize  mankind.” — Law; 
Theory  of  Religion ,  pt.  iii. 

*  vll’-lan-Iz-er,  *  vll'-l?i.n-l§-er,  subst.  [Eng. 
villainiz(e) ;  -er.]  One  who  villainizes,  degrades, 
debases,  or  defames. 

“  Villanisers  of  his  saints  and  scorners  of  his  service.” 
— Sandy s:  State  of  Religion,  P.  3.  b. 

vil '-lg,n~ous,  a.  [Villainous.] 

vll'-lan-y,  s.  [Villainy.] 
vll-lar  -si-3,,  s-  [Named  after  D.  Villars  (1745- 
1814),  a  French  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Menyanthe®.  Leaves  entire  or 
toothed,  with  small  spots  beneath  ;  flowers  in  axil¬ 
lary  umbels  or  terminal  panicles ;  flowers  yellow, 
petals  fringed ;  ovary  with  five  glands  beneath  it ; 
capsule  opening  by  two-cleft  valves.  Natives  of  the 
warmer  countries.  Villarsia  indica  is  given  for 
cobra-bites.  [Limnanthemum.] 

vll-lar'-slte,  subst.  [After  M.  Villars;  suff.  -ite 

(Mm.).] 

Min.:  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  occurring  mostly 
in  rounded  grains,  with  mica,  quartz,  and  magne¬ 
tite,  at  Traversella,  Piedmont.  Hardness,  4-5 ; 
specific  gravity  2'978-2’99.  Color,  yellowish-  to 
olive-green ;  translucent.  Composition  :  Essentially 
a  hydrated  silicate  of  magnesia  and  protoxide  of 
iron. 

vll-lat’-Ic,  a.  [Lat.  villaticus=ot  or  pertaining 
to  a  farm  or  villa  (q.v.).]  Pertaining  to  a  farm ; 
country. 

“  Tame  villatic  fowl.” 

Milton :  Samson  Agonistes,  1,693. 

vll-le-brfi'-ne-a.  subst.  [Etym.  doubtful;  prob. 
from  a  prop,  name.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Urticacew.  Villebrunea  appen- 
diculata  is  a  small  tree,  growing  in  the  north-east¬ 
ern  Himalayas,  Chittagong,  &c.  It  yields  a  strong 
and  flexible  brown  fiber,  made  into  ropes,  nets,  and 
coarse  cloth  in  Sikkim  and  Assam.  ( Calcutta 
Exhib.  Report.)  V.  frutescens,  a  shrub  or  small 
tree  found  in  the  Himalayas,  also  yields  a  fiber  suit¬ 
able  for  fishing-lines  and  nets. 

vll-lein,  s.  &  a.  [Villain.] 
villein-services,  s.  pi. 

Old  Eng.  Law:  Base,  but  certain  and  determined 
services  performed  in  consideration  of  the  tenure  of 
land. 

villein-socage,  s. 

Old  Eng.  Law :  A  species  of  tenure  of  lands  held 
of  the  king  by  certain  villein  or  base  services.  [Vil¬ 
lenage.] 

vill  -em-Ite,  s.  [Willemite.J 
vll'-len-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Villain.] 

1.  Feudal  Law:  A  tenure  of  land  by  base  services ; 
the  tenure  of  a  villain.  It  was  of  two  kinds:  (1) 
Pure  villenage,  where  the  service  was  base  in  its 
nature  and  undefined  as  to  time  and  amount,  and 
(2)  privileged  villenage  (also  called  villein  socage), 
in  which  the  service,  although  of  a  base  nature, 
was  certain  and  defined.  When  lands  held  in  vil¬ 
lenage  descended  from  father  to  son  in  uninter¬ 
rupted  succession,  the  occupiers  or  villeins  became 
entitled  by  prescription  or  custom  to  hold  their 
lands  against  the  lord,  so  long  as  they  performed 
the  services  required  of  them  under  their  tenure, 
and  according  to  the  custom  of  the  manor.  These 
customs  were  preserved  and  evidenced  in  the  rolls 
of  the  several  courts-baron  in  which  they  were 
entered  or  kept  on  foot  by  the  constant  immemo¬ 
rial  usage  of  the  several  manors  in  which  the  lands 
lay.  Tenants  holding  such  lands,  having  nothing 
to  show  as  title  to  their  estates  but  the  entries  in 
these  rolls,  or  copies  of  them  authenticated  by  the 
stewards,  came  in  time  to  be  called  tenants  by  copy 
of  court-roll,  and  their  tenure  copyhold.  [Copy- 
hold.] 

“  Some  faint  traces  of  the  institution  of  villenage  were 
detected  by  the  curious  so  late  as  the  days  of  the  Stuarts.” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 


sin,  a§ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  L 
-sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


villenous 


4414 


vindicatress 


*2.  Bondage,  thraldom. 

“Exercise  most  bitter  tyranny 
Upon  the  parts  brought  into  their  bondage  ; 

No  wretchedness  is  like  to  sinful  villenage." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  xi.  1. 

vll'-len-ous,  a.  [Eng.  villein;  -ows.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  a  villein, 
villenous-judgment,  s. 

Law:  A  judgment  which  deprived  one  of  his  lex 
libera ,  whereby  he  was  discredited  and  disabled  as 
a  juror  or  witness,  forfeited  his  goods  and  chattels 
and  lands  for  life,  wasted  the  lands,  razed  the 
houses,  rooted  up  the  trees,  and  committed  his 
body  to  prison.  ( Wharton.) 

vll  -li,  s.  pi.  [PI.  of  Latin  villus=shaggy  hair,  a 
tuft  of  hair.] 

1.  Anat. :  Hairs  set  closely  together,  so  as  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  surface  like  the  pile  of  velvet.  They 
are  most  fully  developed  on  the  mucous  coat  of  the 
small  intestines.  They  are  really  little  elevations 
or  processes  of  the  superficial  part  of  the  corium, 
The  chorion  of  the  ovum  is  also  densely  clothed 
with  villi  or  vascular  processes,  which,  when  fully 
developed,  form  the  foetal  placenta. 

2.  Bot. :  Long,  close,  rather  soft  hairs, 
vil-ll-form,  a.  [Latin  villi=\ illi,  and  forma  = 

form.]  Having  the  form,  appearance,  or  character 
of  villi ;  resembling  the  plush  or  pile  of  velvet, 
villiform-teeth,  s.  pi. 

Ichthy. :  (See  extract.) 

“Very  fine  conical  teeth  arranged  in  a  band  are  termed 
villiform  teeth;  when  they  are  coarser,  or  mixed  with 
coarser  teeth,  they  are  card-like.”  —  Gunther:  Study  of 
Fishes,  p.  126. 

vil  -lose,  a.  [Villous.] 

Vil-los  -I-ty,  subst.  [Eng.  villos(e)  ;  - ity .]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  villous,  or  covered  with 
long,  smooth  hairs. 

Vil  -lous,  Vll'-15se,  adj.  [Latin  villosus ,  from 
villus= hair.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Abounding  or  covered  with  villi ; 
having  the  surface  covered  with  hair  or  woolly 
substance. 

“  The  quick  sensation  of  the  inward  villous  coat  of  the 
Stomach.” — Arbuthnot :  Of  Aliments,  ch.  1. *  * 

2.  Bot. :  Covered  with  very  long,  soft,  erect  and 
straight  hair. 

villous-cancer,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  kind  of  cancer,  not  truly  malignant, 
but  simply  consisting  of  a  papillary  overgrowth 
from  a  mucous  membrane,  which  bleeds.  It  most 
frequently  occurs  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bladder,  in  which  case  it  may  be  fatal  from  haemor¬ 
rhage. 

vil  -lus,  s.  [Villi.] 

vll  -nlte,  s.  [After  Vilna,  Lithuania,  one  of  its 
localities;  suff.  -ite  ( Min .).] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Wollastonite  (q.  v.). 

*vim,  subst.  [Lat.  accus.  sing,  of  ws=strength.] 
Force,  energy,  vigor, 
tvi  -men,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  twig.] 

Bot. :  A  long  and  flexible  shoot. 

Vim  -In-9,1,  a.  [Lat .  vimen  (genit.  viminis)  =  a 
twig.]  Pertaining  to  twigs ;  producing  twigs ;  con¬ 
sisting  of  twigs. 

vl-mln  -e-ous,  a.  [Lat.  vimineus,  from  vimen= 
t.  twig.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Made  of  twigs  or  shoots. 

“  In  the  hive’s  vimineous  dome 
Ten  thousand  bees  enjoy  their  home.” 

Prior:  Alma,  iii. 

2.  Bot.:  Having  many  long,  flexible  shoots,  like 
osiers, 

vl-na',  vee-na',  s.  [Bina.] 

vl-na -ceous  (ce  as  sh),a.  [Lat.  vinaceus,  from 
vinum= wine.  J 

1.  Pertaining  to  wine  or  grapes. 

2.  Of  the  nature  or  color  of  wine. 

“The  general  color  of  the  bird  is  brown,  changing  to 
vinaceous  red  on  the  breast.” — White:  Journal,  p.  146. 

*vl-na-g0,  s.  [Low  Lat.,  found  in  the  Onomast. 
Lat.  Or.  as  a  rendering  of  Gr.  oinas;  hence,  the 
meaning  may  be  (1),  a  vine;  (2),  a  vine-branch;  or 
(3),  a  wild-dove  (Forcellini) .]  [Teeron.] 
vln-ai-gTette',  s.  [Fr.,  from  vinaigre = vinegar 

^1.  A  small  box  of  gold,  silver,  glass,  &c.,  having 
perforations  in  the  top  for  holding  aromatic  vine¬ 
gar  contained  in  a  sponge,  or  smelling-salts. _ 

2.  A  smelling-bottle  containing  aromatic  vinegar. 
*3.  A  vinegar  sauce. 

*4.  A  small,  two-wheeled  vehicle,  to  be  drawn  like 
a  bath-chair  by  a  man  or  boy. 

*vin'-aig-rous,  a.  [Fr.uinai<;re=vinegar  (q.v.).] 
Sour,  like  vinegar ;  hence,  sour-tempered,  crabbed, 
morose. 

“Even  the  ancient  vinaigrous  Tantes  admit  it.” — Car¬ 
lyle:  Fr.  Revol.,  pt.  i.,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  ix. 


vln-at'-I-co,  ven-at'-I-co,  s.  [Port.] 

Bot.  <fk  Comm.:  A  coarse  kind  of  mahogany, 
obtained  in  Madeira,  from  Persea  indica.  It  is 
recognized  at  Lloyds  as  suitable  for  shipbuilding. 
( Treas .  of  Bot.) 

vln’-cu,  s.  [Lat. = trailing.]  [Periwinkle  (2).] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Plumiereae  (q.v.).  Perennial 
herbs  or  undershrubs,  with  evergreen  leaves.  Flow¬ 
ers  solitary,  calyx  five-partite;  corolla  salver¬ 
shaped,  white,  blue,  or  purple,  the  segments  ob¬ 
lique  ;  follicles  two,  erect ;  seeds  without  seed-down. 
Known  species  about  ten,  from  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa.  It  has  procumbent  stems  (the  barren  ones 
not  rooting) ,  oblong-lanceolate  leaves  with  glabrous 
margins,  the  calyx-teeth  also  glabrous,  the  corolla 
bluish-purple.  V.  major,  the  Greater  Periwinkle, 
has  a  sub-erect  stem  (the  barren  ones  not  rooting), 
ovate-cordate  leaves  ciliate  on  the  margin,  and  is 
twice  the  size  of  the  first  species. 

VIn-gen’-tian,  a.  &  s.  [See  def.  A.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Founded  by  or  connected  with  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  (1577-1660).  He  was  canonized  by 
Pope  Clement  XII.  in  1737. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Church  Hist,  (pi.):  The  Lazarists  (q.  v.).  (See 
also  extract.) 

“The  name  Vincentian  is  also  sometimes  given  to  other 
associations  founded  by  Vincent  de  Paul.  Of  these  there 
are  several  sisterhoods,  that  of  Charity  being  the  most 
remarkable,  and  the  Charitable  Lay  Association,  which 
has  numerous  branches  in  all  Roman  Catholic  countries.” 
— McClintock  <Sb  Strong:  Bib.  Cyclop.,  x.  789. 

vln-ge-tox  -i-ciim,  s.  [Lat.  vinco= to  conquer, 
and  toxicum= poison.] 

Botany:  A  genus  of  true  Asclepiadese.  Perennial 
herbs  or  undershrubs,  generally  with  opposite 
leaves,  and  small,  flat-topped  heads  of  flowers,  a 
five-lobed  corolla,  and  a  fleshy,  saucer-shaped, 
staminal  corona,  and  a  fruit  of  two  smooth  follicles. 
Nearly  thirty  are  known,  chiefly  from  Asia.  Vince- 
toxicum  officinale  is  a  drastic  purgative. 

Vin-gl-ble,  a.  [Lat.  vincibilis,  from  vinpo— to 
conquer ;  Fr.  vincible ;  Sp.  vencible ;  Port,  vencivel ; 
Ital.  vincibile.]  Capable  of  being  conquered,  sub¬ 
dued,  or  vanquished. 

“He  commanded  an  inquiry  to  be  made  by  physicians, 
whether  such  a  kindness  and  debility  were  vincible  by 
human  aid.” — Paley:  Evidences  of  Christianity ,  prop.  ii. 

vin'-gl-ble-ness,  *vln-gl-bil'-l-ty,  s.  [English 
vincible ;  -ness,  -ity.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
vincible ;  capability  of  being  conquered  or  over¬ 
come. 

“I  don’t  know  what  to  say  to  the  vincibility  of  such  a 
love.” — Richardson:  Sir  C.  Grandison ,  vi.  49. 

*vlnc-ture,  s.  [Lat.  vinctura,  prop.  fern.  sing, 
of  vincturus,  fut.  par.  of  vincio= to  bind.]  A  bind¬ 
ing. 

vln-eu-lar -i-a,  subst.  [Lat.  vinculum=a  bond ; 
fern.  sing.  adj.  suff.  -aria.] 

ZoOl.  &  Palceont. :  The  typical  genus  of  Vinculari- 
adae,  with  one  recent  species.  Fossil  from  the  Coal- 
measures  onward. 

vin-Cff-l?L-rI'-g,-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  vincu- 
laria;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.  Palceont. :  A  family  of  Polyzoa.  Polyzoary 
erect,  rigid,  calcareous,  branched ;  the  cells  dis- 
osed  alternately  round  an  imaginary  axis,  and 
aving  a  raised  border  in  front.  Chiefly  from  the 
Irish  Carboniferous  Limestone  (Morris  <&  Ether¬ 
idge).  From  the  Cretaceous,  or  perhaps  from  the 
Palaeozoic  rocks.  ( Nicholson .) 
vin  -cu-lum,  s.  [Lat.,  from  vincio—to  bind.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  tie  ;  a  bond  of  union  ;  a  fetter. 
2.  Math.:  A  sign  or  character  in  the  form  of  a 
horizontal  bar  written  over  several  terms,  to  show 
that  they  are  to  be  considered  together;  thus, 

a2  +  2a6  +  c  X  «2 — 4c,  indicates  that  the  sum  of  the 
first  three  terms  is  to  be  multiplied  by  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  last  two. 

V  Divorce  a  vinculo  matrimonii:  [Divorce,  s., 
IL,  1.  (2).] 

*vlnd  -age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  O.  Fr. 
vendange=a  vintage  ;  through  confusion  with  vint¬ 
ner,  vintry,  &c.]  Vintage  (q.  v.). 

Vindemiaire  (as  Van-de-mi-are'),  subst.  [Fr., 
from  Lat.  vindemia=v intage.]  The  name  adopted 
in  1793  by  the  French  Convention  for  the  first  month 
of  the  republican  year.  It  was  the  first  autumnal 
month,  and  commenced  on  September  22. 

*vin-de  -mi-<jl,  a.  [Lat.  vindemialis,  from  vin- 
demia=\ intage,  from  vinum=  wine,  and  demo=  to 
take  away.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  vintage  or 
grape  harvest. 

*vln-de  -ml-ate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  vindemiatum,  sup. 
of  vindemio,  from  vindemia— vintage.]  To  take  or 
gather  the  vintage. 

“  Now  vindemiate,  and  take  your  bees  toward  the  expirr  - 
tion  of  this  month.” — Evelyn:  Kalendarium;  August. 


*v!n-de-mI-a'-tion,  s.  [Vindemiate.]  The  act 
of  gathering  grapes. 

vln-de-mi-a'-trlx,  s.  [So  named  by  the  Latins, 
because  their  vintage  began  when  the  sun  neared 
this  star.] 

Astron. :  A  fixed  star  of  the  third  magnitude; 
called  also  Epsilon  Virginis. 

*vin  -de-my,  s.  [Lat  .vindemia.]  A  vintage. 

“At  the  vindemy,  in  a  fair  calm  morning,  shut  up  close, 
all  the  stalls  in  your  garden.” — C.  Butler:  Female  Monu¬ 
ments,  p.  75. 

vin-dl-cst-bH -I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  vindicable;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  vindicable,  or  capable- 
of  being  supported  or  justified. 

vln-di-ca-ble,  adj.  [Vindicate.]  Capable  of 
being  vindicated,  supported,  justified,  or  main¬ 
tained. 

vln  -dl-cate,  v.  t.  [Latin  vindicatus,  pa.  par.  of 
vindico=tolay  legal  claim  to,  to  arrogate,  to  avenge, 
from  vindex  (genit.  vindicis)  —  a  claimant,  a  main- 
tainer.  From  the  same  root  come  avenge,  revenge, 
and  vengeance.] 

*1.  To  assert  a  right  to;  to  lay  a  claim  to;  to- 
claim. 

“Never  any  touched  upon  this  way,  which  our  poet 
justly  has  vindicated  to  himself.” — Dryden.  (Todd.) 

2.  To  defend  with  success  ;  to  maintain  ;  to  prove 
to  be  true  or  valid ;  to  sustain ;  as,  to  vindicate  a 
claim. 

3.  To  clear  from  censure,  accusation,  or  the  like; 
as,  to  vindicate  one’s  honor. 

4.  To  defend  or  support  against  an  enemy ;  ta 
maintain  the  cause  or  rights  of;  to  deliver  from- 
wrong,  oppression,  or  the  like. 

“Arise  and  vindicate 

Thy  glory,  free  thy  people  from  their  yoke.” 

Milton:  P.  B.,  ii.  47. 

5.  To  support  or  maintain  as  true  or  correct ;  to 
defend,  to  justify. 

“  And  how  that  vindicates  the  making  use  of  identical 
propositions  for  the  improvement  of  knowledge,  from 
the  imputation  of  trifling.  I  do  not  see.” — Locke:  Human 
Understand.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  viii. 

*6.  To  punish. 

“  We  ought  to  have  added,  how  far  an  holy  war  is  to  be 
pursued;  whether  to  enforce  a  new  belief,  and  to  vindi¬ 
cate  or  punish.  infidelity.” — Bacon.  (Todd.) 

*7.  To  avenge. 

“  Assemble  ours,  and  all  the  Theban  race, 

To  vindicate  on  Athens  thy  disgrace.” 

Dryden.  (  Todd. ) 

V  For  the  difference  between  to  vindicate  and  to 
defend,  see  Defend. 

vln-dl-ca  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  vindicatio,  from  vindi¬ 
catus,  pa.  par.  of  vindico— to  vindicate  (q.  v.) ;  Fr. 
vindication;  Sp.  vindicacion;  Ital.  vendicazione. J 
The  act  of  vindicating ;  the  state  of  being  vindi¬ 
cated. 

(1)  The  act  of  descending  or  supporting  against 
wrong,  oppression,  or  the  like  ;  defense,  support. 

“  Another  undertakes  his  patronage,  defense,  and  vin¬ 
dication:' — Hale:  Contempt. ;  Of  Humility. 

(2)  Justification  against  denial,  censure,  objec¬ 
tion,  or  accusation. 

“Had  given  me  this  occasion  for  the  vindication  of 
this  passage  of  my  book.” — Locke:  Third  Letter  to  Bp.  of 
Worcester. 

(3)  The  act  of  supporting  by  proof  or  legal  proc¬ 
ess;  the  proving  of  anything  to  be  just,  right,  or 
valid ;  as,  the  vindication  of  a  claim. 

*vln-dlc  -a-tfve,  a.  [English  vindicat(e) ;  -ive; 
Fr.  vindicatif .] 

1.  Tending  or  serving  to  vindicate. 

2.  Vindictive,  revengeful. 

“  He  in  heat  of  action 
Is  more  vindicative  than  jealous  love.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  6. 

*vln'-dic-g.-tive-ness,  s.  [English  vindicative ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vindicative; 
vindictiveness. 

vin  -dl-ca-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  vindicates; 
one  who  justifies,  defends,  supports,  or  maintains. 

“I  should  have  had  your  lordship  for  my  guarantee 
and  vindicator  in  that  point.” — Locke  ■  Second  Letter  to 
Bp.  of  Worcester. 

vln-dl-ca-tor-jf,  a.  [Eng.  vindicat(e) ;  -ory. J 

1.  Tending  or  serving  to  vindicate  or  justify. 

2.  Punitory  ;  serving  the  purpose  of  punishment; 
avenging,  vindictive. 

“The  afflictions  of  Job  were  no  vindicatory  punish* 
ments  to  take  vengeance  of  his  sins.” — Bramhall:  Answel 
to  Hobbes. 

♦vin-di-ca-tress,  s.  [En g.  vindicator ;  -ess.]  A 
female  vindicator. 

“Had  the  vindicatress  of  the  ‘Rights  of  Women’  lived 
in  these  days.” — C.  Knight:  Once  Upon  a  Time,  ii.  201. 

go,  pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine; 

or.  '  wore,  well,  wdrk,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a. 


vindictive 
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vinifactenr 


vin  dicative,  adj.  [A  shortened  form  of  vtndto 
ative  (q.  v.).] 

*1.  Punitory ;  serving  as  punishment. 

“Though  there  be  much  vindictive  justice.”— Bishop 
Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  iii.,.  ch.  iii. 

2.  Given  to  revenge ;  revengeful ;  characterized  or 
prompted  by  revenge. 

“A  religion  which  had  never  effectually  restrained  their 
vindictive  or  their  licentious  passions.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

vindictive-damages,  s.pl. 

Law :  Damages  given,  not  merely  to  compensate 
the  plaintiff,  but  to  punish  the  defendant. 

vln-dlc'-tlve-l^,  adv.  [En g.  vindictive; -ly.]  In 
a  vindictive  manner  or  spirit ;  by  way  of  revenge ; 
revengefully. 

vin-dlc -tlve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  vindictive ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  vindictive ;  revengeful 
spirit;  revengefulness. 

“There  is  a  vindictiveness  in  fear,  which  may  render  it 
dangerous  to  its  most  innocent  cause.” — Coy  an:  On  the 
Passions,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

vine,  *vyne,  s.  [Fr.  vigne= a  vine,  from  Latin 
vinea—  (1)  a  vineyard,  (2)  a  kind  of  pent-house  for 
sheltering  besiegers ;  prop.  fern.  sing,  of  vineus=ot 
or  pertaining  to  wine,  from  vinum  =  wine;  cogn. 
with  Greek  oinos= wine  :oine=the  vine ;  oinas=the 
vine,  grape,  wine;  A.  S.  wingeard  =  a  vineyard.] 
(Wine.] 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  The  genus  Vitis  (q.  v.),  and  spec.  Vitis  vini- 
fera,  the  Common  or  Grape  Vine.  It  is  a  climbing 
plant  furnished  with  tendrils.  The  leaves  are 
Iobed,  pinnately  toothed,  naked,  or  downy;  the 
flowers,  as  in  other  species,  small,  greenish,  in  pan¬ 
icles  opposite  the  leaves ;  its  berries,  called  grapes, 
oval,  large,  juicy,  growing  in  clusters  or  bunches, 
are  the  finest  of  fruits.  The  native  country  of  the 
vine  is  the  region  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  Ar¬ 
menia,  and  the  adjacent  regions,  extending  perhaps 
to  the  northwestern  Himalaya.  From  a  very  early 
period.it  was  cultivated  in  Western  Asia  and  Egypt 
(Gen.  ix.  20,  21 ;  xl.  10),  whence  it  has  spread  to  all 
the  parts  of  the  world  suitable  for  its  cultivation. 
The  climate  and  soil  of  central  and  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  are  especially  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  grape-vine.  They  are  produced  in  great  abun¬ 
dance  and  varieties,  and  the  manufacturing  of 
wines  is  a  leading  industry.  It  thrives  best  on  the 
sunny  sides  of  hills  between  32°  and  50°_N.  Itsfruit 
is  made  into  wine  or  brandy ;  the  dried  fruits  of 
some  varieties  constitute  raisins  [Raisin],  while 
those  of  another  variety  are  the  currants  of  com¬ 
merce  [Currant].  It  flourishes  best  in  districts  or 
countries  where  there  are  not  late  frosts  in  spring, 
or  hot  autumns.  It  prefers  a  deep,  loose,  rocky 
soil,  where  its  roots  may  penetrate  deeply,  and  gain 
access  to  moisture,  while  the  surface  soil  is  parched. 
Local  situation  as  well  as  soil  has  much  effect  on 
the  fruit.  There  are  many  varieties.  One  of  the 
easiest  to  cultivate  is  the  Black  Hamburg  or 
Frankenthal  vine. 

(2)  The  long  slender  stem  of  any  plant  that  trails 
along  the  ground,  or  climbs  and  supports  itself 
by  winding  round  a 
fixed  object,  or  by 
seizing  any  fixed 
thing  by  its  tendrils, 
or  clasps;  as,  a  hop 
vine,  a  cucumber 
vine,  &c. 

2.  Roman  Antiq. : 

A  military  engine; 
named  from  its  re¬ 
semblance  to  a  bower 
formed  of  vine- 
branches.  (See  ex¬ 
tract.) 

“Wherefore  fortify¬ 
ing  hys  camp  he  made 
vines  (an  instrument  of 

war  made  of  timber  and  .....  ... 

hurdles  for  men  to  go  vnder  safelye  to  the  walls  of  a 
towne).” — Goldinge:  Ccesar,  fol.  62. 

vine-bower,  s. 

Bot.:  Clematis  viticella. 

tvine-bunch,  s.  A  bunch  of  grapes. 

“  Between  the  shadows  of  the  vine-bunches 
Floated  the  glowing  sunlights  as  she  moved.” 

Tennyson:  (Enone,m, 

Vine-clad,  a.  Covered  or  clad  with  vines. 

“In  an  oriel  on  the  summer  side. 

Vine-clad,  of  Arthur’s  palace  toward  the  stream. 

They  met.”  Tennyson:  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  1,172. 

Vine-culture,  s.  Viticulture  (q.  v.). 

“Germany  has  over  a  kindred  and  fifty  schools  of 
agriculture,  horticulture,  arboriculture,  and  vine-culture, 
with  farms,  gardens,  and  vineyards  attached.” — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 


Vine. 


vine-disease,  s. 

Vegetable  Pathol.:  Any  disease  attacking  the 
vine,  spec. : 

(1)  That  produced  by  the  attacks  of  Oidium 
tuckeri.  [Vine-mildew.]  In  general  it  forms  a 
white  and  very  delicate  cottony  layer  upon  the 
leaves,  young  shoots,  and  young  grapes  of  the  vine, 
Which  soon  causes  them  to  be  covered  by  brown 
spots,  and  then  become  first  indurated  and  finally 
destroyed.  The  fruit  becomes  abortive,  or  dwarfed 
and  juiceless,  and  decay  follows.  There  is  a  pre¬ 
disposition  to  the  disease  in  certain  states  of  the 
atmosphere.  It  first  broke  out  in  Kent,  England, 
in  1845,  whence  it  spread  to  the  continent  of 
Europe,  to  Madeira,  and  to  the  English  vines  in¬ 
troduced  into  America,  though  American  vines 
themselves  escaped.  Soon  after  its  appearance,  Mr. 
Tucker,  a  gardener  at  Margate,  England,  was  the 
first  to  try  sulphur  as  a  remedy.  It  is  still  the  best 
known,  and  the  fungus  has  been  named  after  its 
human  destroyer. 

(2)  A  disease  of  the  vine  produced  by  an  aphis. 
Phylloxera  vastatrix.  [Phylloxera.1  The  para¬ 
sites  cause  the  roots  to  swell,  and  finally  to  be 
incapable  of  discharging  their  functions,  so  that 
the  plant  wastes  away  or  perishes.  They  are  as 
difficult  to  destroy  as  other  aphides. 

*vine-dragon,  s.  An  old  and  fruitless  branch  of 
a  vine. 

vlne-dresser,  subst.  One  who  dresses,  trims  or 
prunes,  and  cultivates  vines. 

vine-fretter,  vine-grub,  s. 

Entom.:  Aphis  vitis,  &  small  insect  that  injores 
vines. 

Vine-fungus,  s.  [Vine-mildew.] 

Vine-grub,  s.  [Vine-fretter.] 

Vine-leek,  s. 

Bot. :  Allium  ampeloprasum. 
vine-mildew,  vine-fungus,  s. 

Botany:  Oidium  tuckeri,  a  naked-spored  mold 
which  attacks  the  vine.  [Vine-disease,  1.] 

vine-sawfly,  s. 

Entom. :  Selandria  vitis,  a  species  of  Sawfly,  the 
caterpillar-like  larva  of  which  feeds  on  the  vine. 

*vl’-ne-al,  «•  [Lat.  vineus.]  Relating  to  or  con¬ 
sisting  of  vines. 

Vlned,  adj.  [Eng.  vin(e) ;  -ed.~]  Having  leaves 
like  those  of  the  vine;  ornamented  with  vine 
leaves. 

“Wreathed  and  vined  and  figured  columns.” — Wot  ton. 

vln'-e-gar,  *vin'-e-ger,  *vin-e-gre,  *vyn-e- 
gre,  s.  &  a.  [Lit.=sour  wine,  from  Fr.  vinaigre= 
vinegar,  from  vin=  v/ine,  and  aigre= sharp,  sour.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Lit. :  A  weak  solution  of  acetic  acid,  containing 
in  most  cases  a  certain  proportion  of  extractive  mat¬ 
ter  and  mineral  salts,  according  to  the  source  from 
which  it  has  been  derived.  Malt  vinegar  contains 
from  four  to  six  per  cent,  of  real  acetic  acid,  which 
is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  acetous  fermenton 
a  fermented  extract  of  malt  and  grain.  It  is  usu¬ 
ally  of  a  deep  red-brown  color,  and  is  the  kind  of 
vinegar  most  esteemed  by  the  public.  Wine  vinegar 
made  in  France  by  the  acetification  of  poor  and 
weak  wines,  contains  usually  the  same  amount  of 
acetic  acid  as  malt  vinegar,  but  possesses  a  differ¬ 
ent  flavor.  A  great  deal  of  vinegar  is  prepared  from 
crabs  or  sour  apples,  but  it  has  neither  the  flavor 
nor  the  strength  of  that  made  from  wine.  Cider 
vinegar,  largely  used  in  cider  districts,  is  prepared 
by  adding  sugar  to  a  very  acid  cider,  and  allowing 
it  to  stand  in  a  warm  room  for  some  time,  or  is 
simply  expressed  from  crab  apples,  when  it  is  known 
as  crab-vinegar.  German  vinegar  is  made  by  pass¬ 
ing  weak  alcohol  over  wood  shavings  in  presence  of 
air.  The  acetification  proceeds  much  more  rapidly 
than  in  the  case  of  malt  vinegar,  but  the  flavor  is 
not  so  good.  Distilled  vinegar  (white  vinegar),  i.  e., 
malt  or  wine  vinegar,  which  has  been  subjected  to 
distillation,  contains  from  five  to  seven  per  cent,  of 
acetic  acid,  and  also  some  of  the  essential  princi¬ 
ples  present  in  the  vinegar  from  which  it  is  derived. 
Wood  vinegar  is  crude  acetic  acid  produced .in  the 
destructive  distillation  of  wood.  When  highly  puri¬ 
fied  and  diluted,  it  is  notunfrequently  sold  as  white 
vinegar.  [Acetic-acid.]  Vinegar  is  largely  used 
as  a  condiment  in  cookery,  salads,  &c.,  and_  as  a 
preservative  ingredient  in  pickles.  Taken  inter¬ 
nally,  it  is  a  refrigerant.  Much  diluted,  it  may  be 
used  to  sponge  the  body  in  fever,  to  check  excess¬ 
ive  perspiration,  and  as  an  ingredient  in  cooling 

*02!°f!p.:  Anything  really  or  metaphorically  soar; 
sourness  of  temper. 

“  There’s  vinegar  and  pepper  in  it.” — Shakesp.  •  Twelfth 
Night,  iii.  4.  


B.  Aa  adj. :  Sour,  crabbed. 

“And  other  of  such  vinegar  aspect, 

That  they’ll  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile 
Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  I. 

Vinegar  Bible,  s.  A  Bible  printed  A.  D.  1717  at 
Hie  Clarendon  Press  in  Oxford.  So  named  because 
in  the  running  headline  of  Lukexxii.  vineyard  was 
misprinted  vinegar. 

.  vinegar-cruet,  s.  A  small  glass  bottle  for  hold¬ 
ing  vinegar. 

vinegar-eel,  s. 

ZoOl.:  Anguillula  aceti,  a  microscopic  nematoid 
worm,  narrowed  posteriorly,  and  terminated  by  a 
drawn-out  point ;  oesophagus  cylindrical.  Formerly 
found  very  commonly  in  vinegar,  but  now  rarely 
met  with,  owing  to  the  absence  of  mucilage  from 
the  more  modern  vinegar  and  the  presence  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid, 
vinegar-plant,  s. 

Botany : 

(1)  Penicillum  glaucum,  a  mold  found  in  layer* 
on  the  surface  of  saccharine  liquids  undergoing 
acetous  fermentation,  which  it  tends  greatly  to  aid. 
Under  the  microscope,  the  fungoid  layers  are  found 
to  consist  of  interlaced  and  branched  threads. 

(2)  [Vinegar-tree.] 
vinegar-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Rhus  typhina.  Staghorn  Sumac,  a  tree  or 
shrub  with  eight  to  ten  pinnate  leaflets  and  an  odd 
one.  Its  fruit  is  so  sour  that  it  isused  in  the  United 
States,  where  it  grows,  as  a  substitute  for  vinegar. 

vinegar-yard,  s.  A  yard  where  vinegar  is  made 
and  kept. 

*vln -e-gar,  v.  t.  [Vinegar,  s.] 

1.  To  make  into  vinegar ;  to  make  sour  with  or  aa 
with  vinegar. 

2.  To  apply  vinegar  to ;  to  pour  vinegar  over.  (See 
extract  under  Titillate,  B.  1.) 

vln-e-gar-ette’,  s.  [Vinaigrette.] 
fvin'-e-gar-y,  adj.  [Eng.  vinegar ;  -y.]  Sour, 
sharp, crabbed. 

“In  a  vinegary,  snappish  way."  —  Fenn;  Man  with  a. 
Shadow,  ch.  xlvi. 

*vln'-er,  s.  [Eng.  vin(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  A  vine-dresser, 

2.  A  member  of  the  Vintners’  Company.  [Vint¬ 
ner,  T-] 

vln  -er-y,  *vyn-er-y,  s.  [Eng.  vine;  -ry.] 

*1.  A  vineyard. 

“The  vynery  of  Rainer.” — Fabyan:  Chronicle  (an.  8). 
2.  A  kind  of  greenhouse  in  which  vines  are  culti¬ 
vated  and  grapes  are  ripened  by  artificial  heat  frown 
stoves  or  flues. 

*vineter,  *viniter,  s.  [Fr.  vinetier.]  A  vintner 
(q.  v.). 

“The  Mayor  was  viniter  hii  breke  the  viniterie.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  642. 

vi-nette',  s.  [A  dimin.  from  vine.']  A  sprig  or 
branch.  (Prov.  J 

*vin-ew  (ew  as  A),  s.  [Vinewed.]  Moldiness.. 
“Soon  would  it  catch  a  vine w,  begin  to  putrifie,  and  so 
continue  but  awhile.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xix.,  ch.  iii. 

vln'-ewed,  vln’-newed  (ew  as  d),  adj.  [Prop. 
finewed,  from  A.  S.  finegan,  fynegian  =  to  become* 
moldy  or  musty,  tlQmfinig,Jynig=mo\dy.]  Moldy, 
musty. 

“Many  of  Chaucer’s  words  are  become,  as  it  were, 
vinew’d  and  hoarie  with  over  long  lying.” — Beaumonts 
letter  to  Speght.  ( Chaucer ,  16U2.) 

*vin-ewed-ness,  *vln  -newed-ness  (ew  as  d) 

s.  [Eng.  vinewed;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  o 
being  vinewed  or  moldy ;  moldiness,  mold. 

“  Hoariness  or  vinnewedness,  such  as  is  on  bread  os 
meat  long  kept.” — Barrett:  Alvearie,  in  voce  Hoarie. 

vine -yard,  *vine-yarde,  *vyn-yerd,  s.  [A.  8. 

wlngeard .]  A  plantation  of  vines  producing  grapes. 

“For  thrice,  at  least,  in  compass  of  the  year, 

Thy  vineyard  must  employ  the  sturdy  steer.” 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgia  ii.  66L 

vingtaine  (as  vaft-tan'),  subst.  [Fr.  =  a  score! 
One  or  the  divisions  into  which  the  parishes  in  Jeiw 
sey  are  divided. 

vingtenier  (as  va6-ta-ny§),  s.  [Vingtaine.] 
A  collector  of  rates  in  the  vingtaines  or  Jersey,  Eng. 

Vingt  et  un  (as  vafit  -8-dn),  s.  [Fr.  =  twenty- 
one.] 

Cards:  A  game  in  which  the  object  is  to  make 
the  number  or  value  of  the  pips  on  the  cards  as 
nearly  as  possible  twenty-one. 

vin  -Ic,  a.  [Lat.  vm(wwi)=wine;  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-ac.]  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  wine. 

vln-I-f  a c '-teur,  s.  [Fr.]  An  apparatus  for  col¬ 
lecting  the  alcoholic  vapors  that  escape  from 
liquids  during  the  process  of  vinous  fermentation,. 


bdil,  b<5y;  p6ut,  jtfwl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


chin  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 

-tion,  -gion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sicus  =  shus.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dyl. 


viniferae 
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violation 


It  is  a  conical  vessel  or  cap,  covering  a  hole  in  the 
top  of  the  fermenting-tun,  which  is  in  other  respects 
made  air-tight.  The  conical  vessel  is  surrounded 
by  a  reservoir  of  cold  water,  so  that  the  spirituous 
vapors  rising  from  the  liquid  will  be  condensed  on 
the  side  of  the  reservoir,  and,  running  down  its 
sides,  be  returned  to  the  tun.  A  tube  carries  off 
uncondensed  vapors. 

yi-nlf  -er-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  mnwm=wine,  and fero 
= to  bear.] 

Bot. :  Jussieu’s  name  for  the  Yitace®  (q.  v.). 
•viniter,  s.  [Vineteb.] 

♦viniterie,  s.  [Vintby.] 

♦vln'-newed  (ew  as  u),  a.  [Vinewed.] 
vln'-ny,  a.  [A.  S.  flrdg,  fynig.)  Moldy,  musty, 
vinewed. 

*vI  -no-len-$^,  s.  [Lat.  vinolentia,  from  vinum 
=wine.]  Drunkenness;  tippling. 

*V1 -no-lent,  a.  [Lat.  vinolentus ,  from  vinum— 
wine.]  Drunken ;  given  to  tippling. 

“Than  wol  they  sain  thou  art  a  great  gloton, 

A  devourer,  or  els  vinolent.” 

A  Ballad  of  Oood  Counsail. 

vl-nom  -e-ter,  s.  [Lat.  vinum=vnne,  and  Eng. 
meter.]  A  form  of  hydrometer  for  measuring  the 
strength  of  wine. 

vin  ordinaire  (as  van  or-dl-nar  ),  s.  [French 
=ordinary  wine.]  A  kind  of  cheap  claret.  Also 
applied  to  the  cheaper  varieties  of  many  kinds  of 
wine,  white  or  red ;  the  common  wine  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

vl-nose,  a.  [Vinous.] 

vi-nos’-l-tf ,  s.  [Eng.  vinos(e) ;  -ity.)  The  qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  vinous. 

vin'-ous,  Vi’-nose,  a.  [Lat.  vinosus,  from  vinum 
=wine.]  Having  the  qualities  of  wine ;  pertaining 
to  wine. 

“Water  will  imbibe 

The  small  remains  of  spirit,  and  acquire 
A  vinous  flavor.”  J.  Philips:  Cider,  ii. 

vinous-fermentation,  s.  Alchoholic  fermenta¬ 
tion.  [Feementation,  II.] 
vlh’-qulsh,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  disease  in 
sheep,  in  which  they  pine  and  languish  away. 

*vlnt,  v.  t.  [From  vintage  (q.v.).]  To  gather  at 
the  vintage ;  to  make  into  wine. 

“I  wouldn’t  give  a  straw  for  the  best  wine  that  everwas 
vinted.” — Trollope:  Barchester  Towers,  oh.  xxi. 

vlnt'-age  (age  as  lg),  vynt-age,  s.  [A  corrupt, 
of  Mid.  Eng.  vindage,  vendage,  ventage,  for  ven- 
dange;  Fr.  vendange,  vendenge—a  vintage,  from 
Lat.  vindemia=a  vintage,  from  vinum—  (1)  wine, 
(2)  grapes,  and  demo= to  take  away,  from  de=off, 
away,  and  emo= to  take.] 

1.  The  produce  of  the  vine  for  a  particular  season. 

2.  The  wine  produced  by  the  crop  of  grapes  in  one 
season ;  as,  the  vintage  of  1874. 

3.  The  time  of  gathering  the  crop  of  grapes. 


“The  grape-gatherer  in  time  of  vintage.” — P.  Holland: 
Pliny,  bk.  xiv.,  oh.  i. 


4.  Wine  generally. 
97.) 


{Tennyson:  Will  Waterproof, 


vintage-spring,  s.  A  wine-fount. 

*vlnt'-age  (age  as  lg),  v.t.  [Vintage,  s.]  To 
gather,  as  grapes,  at  the  vintage. 

vint'-ag-er  (ag'as  lg),  s.  [Eng.  vintag(e) ;  -erf) 
One  who  gathers  the  vintage. 


"The  star  named  in  Latine  Vindemiator,  i.  e.  the  vin¬ 
tager.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xviii.,  ch.  xxxi. 


vint’-ag-Ing  (ag  as  lg),  subst.  [Eng.  vintag(e); 
-mg.]  The  act  of  gathering  a  vintage. 

vlnt-ner,  *vint-on-ner,  *vynte-ner,  *vynte- 
nere,  s.  [Prop,  vineter,  from  Fr.  vinetier;  Low 
Lat.  vinetarius—  a  wine-seller,  from  Lat.  vinetumj= 
a  vineyard,  from  vinum=v/ine.)  One  who  deals  in 
wine ;  a  licensed  victualer,  a  wine-dealer ;  a  tavern- 
keeper. 

“He  staved  all  the  wine  in  a  vintner’s  cellar.” — Macau¬ 
lay  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

*vint  -ner-^,  s.  [Eng.  vintner;  -?/.]  The  trade 
or  occupation  of  a  vintner. 

“The  father  of  him  did  .  .  .  perform  cookery  and 
vintnery.” — Carlyle ■  Fr.  Revolution,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ii. 

vint'-r f,  vint-rie,  s.  [A  contraction  for  viniterie 
(q.v.).]  [VINTNEE.]  A  place  where  wine  is  stored 
or  sold. 


vin  -y,  a.  [Eng.  vine;  -?/.]  Pertaining  or  re¬ 
lating  to  vines ;  producing  vines,  abounding  in 

vines. 

“From  thence  he  furrow’d  many  a  churlish  sea, 

The  viny  Khene,  and  Volgha’s  self  did  pass,” 

P.  Fletcher:  Piscatory  Eclogues,  ii. 
vln'-yl,s.  [Lat. vin(um)= wine;  -yl.) 

Chem. :  C2H3.  The  hypothetical  radical  of  vinyl 
alcohol. 


vinyl- alcohol,  s. 

Chem.:  C2H40=C^ 


The  name  applied  to  the 


pungent  liquid  supposed  to  be  the  first  member  of 
the  allyl  series  of  alcohols,  and  obtained  by  agitat¬ 
ing  acetylene,  C2H2,  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  distill¬ 
ing.  It  has  since  been  shown  to  correspond  with 
crotonic  aldehyde, 
vinyl- chloride,  s. 


Chem.:  C3H3CI.  A  gas  having  an  alliaceous  odor, 
and  liquefying  at  18°.  It  is  obtained  by  first  form¬ 
ing  ethene  chloride,  C2H4CI2,  and  then  treating  it 
with  silver  oxide,  2C2H4Cl2+Ag20=2C2H3Cl+2AgCl 
+H2O.  The  bromide  and  iodide  are  similarly 
formed. 


vl  -ol  (1),  *vi’-al,  *vi-oll,  *vy-ol,  s.  [Fr.  yiole, 
violle ;  Prov.  viola,  viula,  from  Low  Lat.  vitula, 
vidula,=a  viol,  from  Lat.  vitulor= to  celebrate  a 
festival,  keep  a  holiday,  prop. =to  sacrifice  a  calf, 
from  vitulus=a  calf;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  viola.  Viol 
and  fiddle  are  doublets.] 

Music:  A  stringed  instrument  a  little  larger  than 
the  violin ;  it  was  furnished  with  five  or  six  strings, 
had  a  fretted  finger-board,  and  was  played  with  a 
bow.  The  viol  is  found  depicted  in  MSS.  as 
early  as  the  eleventh  century.  In  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Italy  the  number  of  the  strings  varied 
between  three  and  six.  It  is  supposed  that  they 
were  tuned  in  fourths  and  thirds.  A  chest  of  viols 
consisted  of  six  instruments  of  various  sizes,  the 
smaller  ones  were  called  treble,  the  next  mean,  and 
the  larger  bass  viols :  The  treble  viol  was  somewhat 
larger  than  the  violin,  and  the  music  for  it  was 
written  in  the  treble  clef;  the  mean  (or  tenor)  viol 
was  about  the  same  length  and  breadth  as  the 
modern  tenor  violin,  but  was  thicker  in  the  body ; 
its  music  was  written  in  the  C  clef.  The  bass  viol 
was  much  about  the  same  size  as  the  violoncello, 
and  the  music  for  it  was  written  in  the  bass  clef. 


“  His  heart  dances  to  the  melody  of  the  harp  and  the 
viol;  he  pampers  every  bodily  sense,  till  pleasure  itself  is 
converted  into  pain  or  insensibility.” — Knox:  Christian 
Philosophy,  §  66. 

viol  d’amore,  s. 

Music :  An  obsolete  instrument  of  the  violin  fam¬ 
ily.  In  addition  to  catgut  strings,  metal  strings 
were  placed  under  the  finger-board,  which,  by  the 
production  of  sympathetic  sounds,  gave  a  peculiar 
quality  of  tone  to  the  instrument.  [Violet,  (2).] 
Vl  -ol  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Naut.:  A  large  messenger  used  in  weighing  an 
anchor  by  the  capstan, 
viol-block,  s. 

Naut.:  A  large  snatch-block  (q.  v.). 
vI’-6-lgi  (l),s.  [Ital.]  [Viol,  (1).] 

Music:  The  tenor  violin.  It  has  four  strings,  A, 
D,  g,  o.  The  two  lowest  are  covered  strings.  Music 
for  this  instrument  is  written  in  the  alto  clef, 
whence  it  is  sometimes  called  alto  viola. 


viola-bastarda,  s.  [Viola-pomposa.] 
viola  da  gamba,  s.  [Gamba.] 
viola  di  bordone,  s. 

Music :  An  instrument  of  the  violin  kind,  strung 
with  six  or  seven  catgut  strings,  c,  B,  G,  D,  A,  E,  c. 
Beneath  the  gut  were  metal  strings  varying  in  num¬ 
ber  from  sixteen  to  as  many  as  forty-four,  arranged 
in  a  diatonic  order.  The  sympathetic  strings  were 
occasionally  plucked  with  the  left  hand  in  playing. 
The  instrument  is  now  obsolete.  It  was  also  called 
viola  di  fagatto,  viola  bastarda,  and  barytone, 
viola-pomposa,  s. 

Music :  A  species  of  viol  da  gamba,  invented  by 
John  Sebastian  Bach.  It  had  five  strings  ;  the  four 
lower  strings  were  tuned  in  fifths,  and  the  fifth 
string  was  tuned  to  E,  by  means  of  which  greater 
facility  in  the  execution  of  extended  passages  was 
possible.  . 

Vi  -6-la  (2) ,  s.  [Lat. = a  violet.] 

Bot.:  Violet;  the  typical  genus  of  Viole®  (q.v.). 
Low  herbs,  more  rarely  shrubs,  with  radical  or 
alternate  leaves  or  flowers ;  on  one,  rarely  on  two- 
flowered  peduncles;  calyx  of  five  sepals,  extended 
at  the  base:  petals  five,  unequal,  the  under  one 
spurred  at  the  base;  anthers  connate,  two  of  them 
spurred  behind;  capsule  of  three  elastic  valves; 
seeds  ovoid  or  globose.  Known  species  a  hundred, 
from  temperate  countries.  Five  of  the  most  famil¬ 
iar  are  native  in  temperate  Europe  and  America: 
Viola  palustris,  the  Marsh ;  V.  odorata,  the  Sweet; 
V.  hirta,  the  Hairy  ;  V.  canina,  Gerard’s  or  the  Dog 
Violet;  and  V.  tricolor,  the  Pansy  Violet,  Pansy,  or 
Heart’s-ease.  The  first  has  a  subterranean  creeping 
rootstock,  glabrous  stems,  reniform  cordate  leaves, 
and  white  or  lilac  scentless  flowers.  The  second 
has  broadly  cordate  leaves,  and  fragrant  blue, 
white,  or  reddish  purple  flowers ;  found  in  woods, 
pastures,  or  on  banks.  The  third,  with  faintly 
scented  flowers,  is  found  chiefly  in  the  east  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland,  and  parts  of  North  America. 


The  fourth,  with  broadly  cordate  leaves,  ciliate 
dentate  stipules,  and  blue,  lilac,  gray,  or  white 
flowers,  is  common  in  woods,  dry  pastures,  clefts  of 
rocks,  and  banks ;  and  the  fifth,  having  flowers 
variegated,  purple,  white,  and  yellow,  is  frequent 
on  banks  and  in  fields.  The  bruised  leaves  of  V.  tri¬ 
color  smell  like  peach  kernels;  they  were  once 
believed  to  be  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  skin  dis* 
eases.  The  petals  of  V.  odorata  are  used  as  a  laxa* 
tive  for  children.  The  seeds  have  similar  qualities, 
and  the  root  is  emetic  and  purgative.  V.  ovata  is  a 
reputed  antidote  to  the  poison  of  the  rattlesnake. 
V.  serpens,  a  small,  procumbent,  Himalayan  herb, 
yields  an  oil.  The  flowers  are  considered  diapho¬ 
retic  and  laxative,  the  seeds  diuretic  and  emetic, 
viola-emetin,  s.  [Violin  (2).] 

Vi  -6-la-ble,  a.  [Lat.  violabilis,  from  violo  =  to 
violate  (q.  v.).]  Capableof  being  violated,  broken, 
or  injured. 

vl-o-l^t-je-ffl,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  viol  (a) ;  Latin 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.) 

Bot.:  Violetworts;  an  order  of  Hypogynous  Exo¬ 
gens,  the  typical  one  of  the  alliance  Violales. 
Herbs  or  shrubs,  with  simple,  usually  alternate 
leaves,  involute  in  vernation.  Sepals  five,  persist¬ 
ent,  generally  elongated  at  the  base ;  aestivation 
imbricated;  petals  five,  ®stivation  convolute;  sta¬ 
mens  five,  inserted  on  a  hypogynous  disk ;  filaments 
dilated,  lengthened  beyond  the  anthers,  two,  when 
the  flowers  are  irregular,  often  with  an  appendage 
or  gland  at  the  base ;  style  single,  usually  declinate ; 
stigma  oblique,  hooded ;  ovary  one-celled,  with 
three  parietal  placentae,  rarely  one-seeded;  capsule 
three-valved,  having  the  placentae  in  their  axis. 
Roots  often  emetic.  Found  in  most  continents,  but 
the  typical  species  are  from  the  North  Temperate 
Zone.  Tribes  or  sub-orders  two:  Violese  and  Also- 
deae.  Known  genera  eleven,  species  300  (Lindley) ; 
genera  twenty-one,  species  240  ( Sir  J.  Hooker). 

vi-6-la-ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Lat.  violaceus, 
from  viola— a  violet.]  Resembling  a  violetin  color. 
vI’-6-lgl,  a.  [Violales.] 

Bot. :  Resembling  the  genus  viola,  or  the  order 
Violacese,  as  the  Violal  alliance. 

vI-6-la  -le§,  s.  pi.  [Masc.  and  fern.  pi.  of  Mod. 
Lat.  violalis,  from  Lat.  viola  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  The  Violal  alliance ;  an  alliance  of  Hypogy¬ 
nous  Exogens.  Flowers  monodichlamydeous,  pla¬ 
centae  parietal  or  sutural,  embryo  straight,  with 
little  or  no  albumen.  Twelve  orders,  viz.:  Fla- 
courtiacese,  Lacistemacese,  Samydacese,  Passiflora- 
cese,  Malesherbiace®,  Moringace®,  Violace® ,  Frank- 
eniace®,  Tamaricace®,  Sauvagesiace®,  Crassula- 
cew,  and  Turnerace®. 

vl  -o-lan,  s.  [Lat.  w'oi(a)=the  violet ;  Eng.  suff. 
-an.) 

Min. :  A  member  of  the  group  of  pyroxenes,  occur¬ 
ring  mostly  massive  or  fibrous,  though  crystals  are 
occasionally  met  with.  Oolor;  dark  violet-blue. 
Found  in  small  seams  with  various  other  minerals 
in  the  braunite  of  San  Marcel,  Val  d’Aosta,  Pied¬ 
mont. 

vl-o  lan  -tin,  s.  [English  viol(et),  and  ( allox )- 
antin.\ 

Chemistry:  CsHeN^Og.  A  compound  obtained  by 
heating  hydurilic  acid  with  dilute  nitric  acid.  It 
separates  as  a  yellowish-white  crystalline  mass, 
and  contains  the  elements  of  violuric  and  dilituric 
acids,  and  is  resolved  into  these  two  acids  by'simple 
treatment  with  water.  Vapor  of  ammonia  colors 
violantin  blue. 

vl'-o-late,  *vy-o-late,  v.  t.  [Lat.  violatus,  pa. 
par.  violo= to  treat  with  force,  to  violate ;  from  the 
same  root  as  vis^force.] 

*1.  To  treat  roughly  and  injuriously;  to  do  vio¬ 
lence  to ;  to  outrage,  to  injure. 

“  He  who  attempts  to  violate  the  happiness  of  another.” 

— Wollaston:  Religion  of  Nature,  §9. 

2.  Specifically,  to  outrage  or  deflower  by  force ;  to 
ravish. 

3.  To  desecrate,  to  dishonor,  to  treat  irreverently ; 
to  meddle  irreverently  or  profanely  with. 

“The  soudyours  of  saynt  Amande  .  .  .  burnt  the 
towne,  and  vyolated  the  Abbey.” — Berners.-  Froissart; 
Crony cle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  liv. 

4.  To  sin  against;  to  break  (as  a  vow);  to  in¬ 
fringe  or  transgress  (as  a  law,  contract,  promise,  or 
the  like) ,  either  by  commission  or  omission. 

“  By  him  the  violated  law  speaks  out 
Its  thunders.”  Cowper:  Task,  ii.  340. 

*5.  To  break  in  upon,  to  disturb,  to  interrupt. 

“  To  violate  sleep,  and  those 
Whose  dwelling  God  hath  planted  here  in  bliss.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  883. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  violate  and  to 
infringe,  see  Infeinge. 

vl-6-la'-tion,  *vi-o-la-ci-on,  s.  [Fr.  violation, 
from  Lat.  violationem,  accus.  of  violatio,  pa.  par. 
of  violo  =  to  violate  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  violacion;  Italian 

violazione .] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


violative 
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violist 


*1.  The  act  of  treating  roughly,  violently,  and 
injuriously. 

2.  Specifically,  the  act  of  deflowering  or  ravishing ; 
ravishment,  rape. 

“If  your  pure  maidens  fall  into  the  hand 
Of  hot  and  forcing  violation.” 

Shakesp.;  Henry  V.,  iii.  3. 

3.  The  act  of  desecrating  or  dishonoring;  desecra¬ 
tion  ;  an  act  of  irreverence ;  profanation  or  irreverent 
treatment  of  anything  sacred  or  venerable. 

“  Without  any  violation  or  breache  of  the  Sabboth.” — 
Udall:  Marke  iii. 

.  4.  The  act  of  violating,  infringing,  or  transgress¬ 
ing;  infringement. 

“  The  violation  of  my  faith.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  4. 

*5.  The  act  of  interrupting ;  interruption,  disturb¬ 
ance. 

.  *vl  -6-lat-ive,  a.  [Eng.  violat(e) ;  -ive.]  Tend¬ 
ing  to  or  causing  violation ;  violating. 

vi  -6-lat-or,  *vT-o-lat-er,  s.  [Latin  violator, 
from  yiolatus,  pa.  par.  of  violo  =  to  violate  (q.  v.) ; 
Fr.  violateur ;  Sp.  &  Port,  violador;  Ital.  violatore.] 

1.  One  who  violates,  injures,  interrupts,  or  dis¬ 
turbs. 

2.  A  ravisher. 

“  Angelo  is  an  adult’ rous  thief, 

An  hypocrite,  a  virgin  violator.” 

Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  v. 

3.  One  who  infringes  or  transgresses. 

“  A  grieuous  penaltie  of  money  being  imposed  upon 
the  violaters  of  the  same  statute.” — Hackluyt:  Voyages, 
i.  174. 

4.  One  who  violates,  desecrates,  profanes  or  treats 
with  irreverence  anything  sacred  or  venerable ;  a 
desecrater ;  a  profaner. 

“  But  Guy  de  Montford  was  excommunicated,  as  a  vio- 
later  of  the  church,  a  murderer,  and  a  traitor.” — Holin- 
shed :  Edward,  I.  (an.  1274). 

vi-6-le  -se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  viol(a) ;  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -eceTJ 

Bot. :  The  typical  tribe  of  Violaceae,  character¬ 
ized  by  having  irregular  flowers. 

vi'-o-lenge,  *vy-0-lence,  s.  [Fr.  violence,  from 
Lat.  violentia,  from  violentus—  violent  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp. 
&  Port,  violencia;  Ital.  violenza.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  violent;  force; 
vehemence ;  intensity  or  strength  of  action  or  mo¬ 
tion. 

“  Blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 
The  pendent  world.” 

Shakesp. .-  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

2.  Power  exerted  unjustly  or  illegally ;  unjust 
force ;  force  employed  against  liberty,  law,  rights, 
or  the  like  ;  outrage,  injury,  hurt,  attack,  assault. 

‘  ‘  Offer  him  no  violence.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  i.  1. 

3.  Vehemence  or  impetuosity  of  feeling;  excessive 
eagerness  or  ardor. 

“With  what  violence  she  first  loved  the  Moor.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  1. 

*4.  The  act  of  ravishing:  ravishment,  rape. 

*5.  Injury  done  to  anything  which  is  entitled  to 
respect,  reverence,  or  observance ;  desecration,  pro¬ 
fanation,  infringement,  transgression,  violation, 
infraction. 

![  For  the  difference  between  force  and  violence, 
see  Force. 

IT  (1)  By  violence:  By  force. 

(2)  To  do  violence  on :  To  attack,  to  murder. 

“  She  ...  as  it  seems,  did  violence  on  herself.” 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 

(3)  To  do  violence  to:  To  injure,  to  outrage.  [Lit. 

dbfig.) 

ilDo  violence  to  no  man.” — Luke  iii.  14. 

♦vl-o-lenje,  v.  t.  [Violence,  s.] 

1.  To  do  violence  to ;  to  attack,  to  assault,  to 
injure. 

“Nature  violenced  in  both  these.” 

Ben  Jonson:  The  Devil  is  an  Ass,  ii.  2. 

2.  To  bring  by  violence  ;  to  drive,  to  compel. 

“The  high  court  of  justice,  to  which  the  loyal  and  the 

noble,  the  honest  and  the  brave,  were  violenced  by  ambi¬ 
tion  and  malice.” — Felthani:  Resolves. 

*vI-6-len-?f ,  subst.  [Eng.  violen(t) ;  -cy.]  Vio¬ 
lence,  excess. 

“To  avoid  these  violencies  and  extremities  of  nature.” 
— Bp.  Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  iii.  2. 

Vl-&-len'-lC,  a.  [From  Lat.  violas  a  violet  (q.v.).] 
Derived  from  or  contained  in  the  violet. 

violenic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  A  colorless  acid,  extracted  from  the  flow¬ 
ers  of  the  violet.  It  crystallizes  in  silky  needles, 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  forms  yel¬ 
lowish  salts,  which  stain  the  skin. 


vi  -o-ljnt,  *vy-o-lent,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  violent,  from 
Latin  violentus=violent,  full  of  might,  from  the 
same  root  as  violate  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  vio - 
lento.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Characterized  by  the  exertion  of  force  accom¬ 
panied  with  rapidity  of  motion  ;  forcible  and  quick 
or  sudden ;  furious,  impetuous ;  full  of  violence  or 
force. 

“  With  violenter  sway  fall  turrets  steep.” 

Surrey:  Of  the  Golden  Mean. 

2.  Produced,  effected,  caused,  or  continued  by 
force ;  produced  or  attended  by  extraneous  or  un¬ 
natural  force ;  unnatural. 

“  Die  a  violent  death.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  4. 

3.  Acting  or  produced  by  force  and  violence; 
characterized  or  effected  by  force  or  violence  un¬ 
justly  or  unlawfully  exercised ;  outrageous. 

“  Some  violent  hands  were  laid  on  Humphrey’s  life.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  2. 
.4.  Unreasonably  or  excessively  vehement;  pas¬ 
sionate,  furious,  bitter,  malignant ;  as,  a  violent 
speech,  a  violent  attack. 

5.  Acting  with  violence;  passionate,  hot-tem¬ 
pered. 

“The  man  is  besyde,  so  vyolent  and  so  ieoperdous,  that 
none  of  them  dare  be  a  knowen  to  speake  of  it.” — Sir  T. 
More:  Workes,  p.  909, 

6.  Severe,  acute,  sharp,  extreme. 

“These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends.” 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  6. 
*7.  Enormous,  excessive,  outrageous,  huge. 

‘  ‘  Let  this  kiss 

Repair  those  violent  harms  that  my  two  sisters 

Have  in  thy  reverence  made.” 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  iv.  7. 

*8.  Extorted ;  not  voluntary  ;  not  binding. 

“  Vows  made  in  pain,  as  violent  and  void!” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  97. 

*B.  As  subst.:  An  assailant. 

“Such  violents  shall  not  take  heaven,  but  hell,  by 
force.” — Dr.  H.  More. 

IT  When  violent  and  furious  are  applied  to  the 
same  objects,  the  latter  expresses  a  higher  degree 
of  the  former ;  thus  a  furious  temper  is  violent  to 
an  excessive  degree ;  a  furious  whirlwind  is  violent 
beyond  measure. 

violent-presumption,  s. 

Law:  [Presumption.] 
violent-profits,  s.  pi. 

Scots  Law :  The  penalty  due  by  a  tenant  who  for¬ 
cibly  or  unwarrantably  retains  possession  after  he 
ought  to  have  removed. 

*vI'-6-lent,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Violent,  a.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  urge  with  violence. 

“I  find  not  the  least  appearance  that  his  former  adver¬ 
saries  violented  anything  against  him  under  that  qeeen.” 
— Fuller:  Worthies ;  Anglesey. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  violent ;  to  act  with  violence. 

“  The  grief  is  fine,  full,  perfect,  that  I  taste, 

And  violenteth  in  a  sense  as  strong 

As  that  which  causeth  it.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  4. 
vi  -6-l$nt-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  violent,  a. ;  -ly.]  In  a 
violent  manner ;  by  or  with  violence  ;  forcibly,  vehe¬ 
mently,  furiously. 

“The  punishment  of  blood  violently  shed.” — Smith: 
Commonwealth,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iii. 

*vi'-o-ler,  s.  [Eng.  viol;  -er.] 

1.  One  skilled  in  playing  on  the  viol. 

2.  A  violinist,  a  fiddler. 

“A  violer  .  .  .  was  serenading  in  the  night-time 

with  his  fiddle.” — Fountainhall. 

vi-6-les-§ent,  *vI-6-las'-§ent,  adj.  [Formed 
from  Lat.  viola=  a  violet,  with  the  incep,*'.  suff. 
-escent,  -ascent.]  Tending  to  a  violet  color. 

vl -o-let  (1),  *vi-o-lette,  *vy-o-let,  s.  &  a.  [Fr. 
violet,  violette,  dimin.  from  viole=  a  gillifiower,  from 
Lat.  viola=  a  violet,  cogn.  with  Gr.  ion  for  vion—a 
violet;  Sp.  &  Port,  violeta;  Ital.  violetta.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

“  Meadows  of  softest  verdure,  purpled  o’er 
With  violets.”  Cowper:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  v. 

2.  A  bluish  purple  color  or  pigment  like  that  of 
the  violet ;  it  is  produced  by  a  mixture  of  red  and 
blue. 

3.  One  of  the  primary  colors  or  kinds  of  light, 
being  the  most  refrangible  of  the  colored  rays  of 
the  spectrum.  [Color.] 

4.  Dress  or  clothes  of  a  violet  color. 

“All  the  aldermenne  in  scarlette,  with  five  hundred 
horse  of  the  citezens  in  violette,  received  hym.” — Sir  T. 
More:  Workes,  p.  44. 


II.  Botany: 

1.  The  genus  Viola  (q.  v.). 

2.  Various  plants,  moreor  less  superficially  resem¬ 
bling  it,  as  the  W  ater-violet.  [Hottonia.] 

B.  As  adj. :  Resembling  or  having  the  color  of  a 
violet ;  of  a  bluish  purple  color, 
violet  carpenter-bee,  s. 

Entom. :  Xylocopa  violacea,  from  the  south  of 
Europe,  ranging  northward  to  Germany.  [Carpen¬ 
ter-bee.] 

violet-ears,  s.pl. 

Ornith.:  A  popular  name  for  the  genus  Peta- 
sophora  (q.  v.). 
violet  land-crab,  s. 

Zo&l. :  Gecarcinus  ruricola,  formerly  very  abun¬ 
dant  in  Jamaica,  and  still  numerous  in  the  other 
sugar-producing  islands  of  the  West  Indies. 

violet-powder,  s.  Starch  reduced  to  a  very  fine 
powder,  and  scented  with  orris-root  or  other  per¬ 
fume.  It  is  used  for  nursery  and  toilet  purposes, 
violet-snail,  s. 

ZoOl.:  The  popular  name  for  the  genus  Ianthina 
(q.  v.),  from  the  color  of  the  shell, 
violet-wood,  s. 

Botany  and  Commerce : 

(1)  The  same  as  Kingwood  (q.  v.). 

(2)  The  wood  of  Acacia  pendula. 

(3)  The  wood  of  Andira  violacea. 
tv! -6-let  (2 ),s.  [Viola  (1).] 

Music:  The  Viol  d’Amore  (q.v.). 
vI'-&-let-wort,  s.  [Eng.  violet  (1),  and  wort.] 
Bot.  (jpl.):  The  order  Violaceae.  (Bindley.) 
vi-6-lIn  (1),  s.  [Ital.  violino,  dimin.  from  viola 

=a  viol  (q.  v.).] 

Music :  The  most  familiar  of  all  stringed  instru¬ 
ments  played  with  a  bow.  It  is  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  old  viol,  as  its  name  implies.  Like  the 
rest  of  the  family  it  represents,  it  consists  of  a 
wooded  chest  of  peculiar  form,  made  of  two  curved 
surfaces,  called  the  back  and  the  belly,  united  by 
sides,  and  with  a  hollow  on  each  side  half-way  in 
the  length.  A  neck  at  one  end  serves  hs  a  finger¬ 
board,  over  which  the  four  strings  pass,  being 
fastened  at  one  end  of  the  chest  or  body  to  a  tail¬ 
piece,  and  kept  in  tune  and  position  by  a  series  of 
pegs  at  the  head  or  end  of  the  neck.  The  strings 
are  raised  above  the  belly  by  the  bridge,  supported 
at  the  point  of  greatest  tension  by  a  sound-post, 
which  is  fixed  upright  between  the  back  and  the 
belly.  In  the  belly  are  two  holes,  called  the  /  holes 
from  their  similarity  to  the  shape  of  that  letter. 
The  sound  is  produced  by  drawing  a  bow  of  horse¬ 
hair  charged  with  rosin  across  the  strings,  which 
are  tuned  in  fifths,  the  changes  of  pitch  being 
gained  by  “  stopping  ”  the  strings  with  the  fingers 
of  the  left  hand  against  the  finger-board,  thus 
shortening  the  vibrating  portion  of  the  string.  The 
harmonics  of  the  violin  are  very  telling  in  quality, 
and  are  produced  by  touching  the  strings  lightly 
instead  of  pressing  them  upon  the  finger-board. 
The  sordino  or  mute,  placed  upon  the  bridge,  pro¬ 
duces  a  peculiar  modification  of  tone,  and  a  special 
effect  is  gained  by  plucking  the  strings,  as  in  play¬ 
ing  a  guitar.  [Pizzicato.]  The  violin  is  capable 
of  producing  a  limited  harmony  by  means  of  double 
stops  and  bowing  in  “  arpeggio,”  while  as  to  power 
of  expression  and  execution  there  is  no  other  in¬ 
strument  which  can  be  compared  to  it.  It  has  a 
wide  range  of  sounds,  to  which  any  degree  of  loud¬ 
ness  or  softness,  staccato  or  legato,  can  be  given. 
Compass  from  g  below  the  stave.  [Cremona.] 
violin-clef,  s. 

Music:  The  G  clef  placed  upon  the  first  line  of  the 
stave. 

Vi  -6-lin  (2),  s.  [Eng.  viol(et)  (1) ; -in.] 

Chem.:  Viola-emetin.  An  emetic  substance  con¬ 
tained,  according  to  Boullay,  in  all  parts  of  the 
common  violet.  It  has  not  been  obtained  pure,  and 
is,  perhaps,  identical  with  emetin  from  ipecacu¬ 
anha-root.  (  Watts.) 

vl-o-lin-jel'-lo  (or  as  vi-o-lon-§iel-ld),  subst. 
[Violoncello.] 

vi -o-line,  s.  [Eng.  viol(et) ;  - ine .] 

Chem.:  Price’s  name  for  the  blue  substance  ob¬ 
tained  by  treating  aniline  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
lead  peroxide. 

vl-o-lln'-ist,  s.  [Eng.  violin  (1),  s. ;  -ist.]  A 
performer  on  a  violin. 

*Vl-6l-ist,  8.  [Eng.  viol  (1)  ;  -ist.]  A  player  on 
the  viol. 

vl-dlle  ,  s.  [After”’ Jules  Violle,  French  physi¬ 
cist.]  Theobso]etestandardoflight=tho  luminous 
intensity  produced  in  a  perpendicular  direction  by 
one  square  centimeter  of  platinum  at  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  its  solidification. 


bdil,  b<Sy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  jell,  chorus,  jhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  i 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion.  -sion  -  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious.  -cious,  -sious  -  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del 
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vT-t-l5n-§8l’-lIst  (or  as  vi-6-lon-$hel  -list),  s. 
[Bag.  violoncell(o)  ;  -isf.]  A  performer  on  the  vio¬ 
loncello. 

vl-i-lon-jel'-lo  (or  as  vi-o-lon-shel-lo),  s. 
[Ital.,  dimin.  from  violone— a  bass-viol.] 

Music:  A  bow  instrument  of  the  viol  class,  held 
by  the  performer  between  the  legs,  and  filling  a 
place  between  the  viola  and  the  double-bass.  It  is 
strung  with  four  gut  strings,  the  lower  two  covered 
with  silver  wire,  and  tuned  in  fifths.  The  compass 
usually  employed  extends  from  c  on  the  second 
ledger-line  below  the  bass-staff  to  A  on  the  second 
space  of  the  treble,  though  soloists  play  an  octave 
higher,  with  all  the  intermediate  semitones. 
(Spelt  also  Violincello.) 
vi-6-lo  -ne ,  s.  [Ital.] 

Music:  The  same  as  Double-bass  (q.  v.). 

*vl  -0-lous,  a.  [Violent.]  Violent,  impetuous. 

“You  are  so  violous.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.i  Maid,  in  the  Mill,  iii.  1. 
vl-o-liir -1C,  a.  [English  viol(antin) ,  and  uric.) 
Derived  from  or  containing  violantin  and  uric  acid, 
violuric-acid,  s. 

Chern.:  C4H3N3O4.  Obtained  by  the  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  violantin,  but  best  prepared  by  the  action 
of  a  warm  solution  of  nitrate  of  potassium  on 
hydurilic  acid.  The  salt  formed  is  treated  with 
chloride  of  barium,  and  the  baric  violurate  exactly 
decomposed  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in 
shining,  yellowish,  rhombic  octahedrons,  which  dis¬ 
solve  moderately  in  cold,  easily  in  hot  water.  Its 
salts  are  distinguished  by  the  beauty  and  variety  of 
their  colors.  The  ammonium  and  potassium  salts 
are  deep  blue,  those  of  barium  and  lead  being  red. 

*vI-par-I-ous,  a.  [Lat.w(fa)=life,  and  pario= 
to  produce.]  From  the  etym.  the  word  would  seem 
=life-producing ;  but  in  the  example  it— tenacious 
of  life. 

“A  cat  the  most  viparious  is  limited  to  nine  lives.” — 
Lytton:  Caxtons,  bk.  xii.,  ch.  ii. 

Vl'-per,  s.  [Fr.  vipbre,  from  Lat.  viper a=  a  viper, 
lit.=(the  serpent)  that  produces  living  young,  for 
vivipara,  fern,  of  vivip amis = p rodti c ing  live  young, 
from  vivt(s= alive,  and  pario= to  bring  forth;  Sp. 
&  Port  .vibora;  Ital.  viper  a.] 

1.  Literally  and  Zoblogy : 

(1)  The  common  name  of  a  poisonous  European 
reptile,  Pelias  berus  or  Vipera  communis,  of  which 
there  are  two  or  three  varieties  differing  slightly  in 
color.  [Adder,  1. 1.,  Pelias.] 

(2)  A  book-name  for  any  of  theViperid®  (q.  v.). 
They  do  not  attain  any  great  size,  but  their  venom 
is  usually  very  powerful ;  this  they  appear  to  know, 
for,  having  bitten  their  prey,  they  leave  it  to  die, 
and  then  prepare  to  swallow  it.  The  best-known 
species  are  the  Common  Viper  ( Vipera  communis), 
from  Europe  ;  the  Cerastes  ( V.  cerastes) ,  the  Horned 
(V.  cornuta),  and  the  River  Jack  Viper  (F.  rhinoc¬ 
eros),  from  Africa;  and  Russell’s  Viper  ( Daboia 
russellii?),  from  India. 

2.  Fig. :  A  person  or  thing  of  a  mischievous  or 
malignant  nature  or  disposition. 

“  Where  is  this  viper 
That  would  depopulate  the  eity,  and 
Be  every  man.  himself?” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 
viper-gourd,  s.  [Trichosanthes.] 
viper’s  bugloss,  s. 

1.  Bot.:  The  genus  Echium  (q.  v.). 

2.  Entom. :  Dianthoecia  echii,  a  European  night- 
moth,  family  Hadenidee  The  antennas  nearly  sim¬ 
ple  ;  fore  wings  ochrey,  with  markings  and  an  ocel- 
Jate  white  spot  in  the  center.  The  caterpillar  feeds 
on  the  Viper’s  bugloss,  after  which  it  is  named. 

viper’s  grass,  s.  [Scorzonera.] 

"’viper’s  herb,  s. 

Bot. :  Echium  vulgare.  [Viper’s  bu&loss.] 
vl’-per-a,  s.  [Viper.] 

Z06I :  The  type-genus  of  Viperidee  (q.  v.),  with 
which  Pelias  is  often  amalgamated.  Wallace  puts 
the  species  at  seventeen,  with  the  range  of  the  fam¬ 
ily.  H  ead  with  shields,  flat  and  high  on  sides ;  nos¬ 
trils  in  middle  of  a  shield ;  nose  curved  somewhat 
upward  (more  flat  in  Pelias). 

*vl'-per-ess,  *vi-per-esse,  s.  [Eng .viper;  -css.] 
A  female  viper. 

“Portia  did  confesse. 

My  sons  I  would  have  poyson’d.  Viperesset  ” 

Stapylton:  Juvenal,  vi.  676. 

Vl-per’-I-d®,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  viper  {a) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  sufE.  -idee.] 

1.  Zobl.:  True  Vipers ;  a  family  pf  Viperina  (q.  v.), 
distinguished  from  the  Crotalid®  (Pit  Vipers)  by 
the  absence  of  any  depression  between  the  eyes  and 
nostrils.  They  are  especially  characteristic  of  the 
Pal®arctic  and  Ethiopian  regions,  only  one  species 
being  found  over  a  large  part  of  the  Oriental  region, 
and  another  reaching  Central  India.  They  are  very 


abundant  in  Africa  and  on  the  Pal®  arctic  confines  of 
south-western  Asia.  The  Common  Viper  ranges 
across  the  whole  Pal®arctic  region,  from  Portugal 
to  Saghalien  Island,  reaching 67°  N.  in  Scandinavia, 
and  58°  N.  in  Siberia.  Some  authorities  include  the 
genus  Acanthophis  in  this  family,  which  would  then 
be  represented  in  the  Australian  region;  others 
transfer  it  to  the  Elapid®.  Wallace,  following 
Strauch,  puts  the  genera  at.  throe  (Vipera,  Echis, 
and  Atheris),and  the  species  at  twenty-two ;  Gfin- 
ther  adds  Daboia  and  Cerastes,  which  are  some¬ 
times  treated  as  sub-genera. 

2.  Palceont.:  An  extinct  species  of  True  Viper 
has  occurred  in  the  Miocene^.*  France. 

vl-perl  form,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  vipera,  and  Lat* 
/orraa=shape,  appearance.]  Having  the  form  of 
a  viper ;  vipenne ;  as,  viperiform  snakes.  ( Duncan , 
in  Cassell's  Nat.  Hist.,  iv.  300.) 
vl-per-I-nu,  s.pl.  [Viperine.] 

ZoOl. :  A  synonym  of  Solenoglyphia  (q.  v.). 
vl'-per-ine,  adj.  &  subst.  [Lat.  viperinus=ot  or 
belonging  to  a  viper  (q.  v.)  or  snake.] 

A.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  a  viper  or  vipers ; 
specif.,  belonging  to  or  having  the  characteristics 
of  the  Solenoglyphia  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  subst.:  Any  individual  of  the  Viperina 
(q.  v.). 

viperine-snakes,  s.  pi.  [Solenoglyphia.] 
vl  -per-Ish,  adj.  [Eng.  viper;  -ish.)  Somewhat 
viperous  or  malignant. 

vl-per-ous,  *vi-per-ouse,  a.  [English  viper ; 
-ows.]  Having  the  qualities  or  nature  of  a  viper ; 
malignant,  venomous. 

vl’-per-ous-ly,  *vi-per-ous-lie,  adv.  [English 
viperous;  -ly.)  In  a  viperous  or  malignant  manner. 
*vippe,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot.:  Pinus  sylvestris. 

vlr-a-gln’-I-un,  a.  [Lat.  virago  (genit.  virtu 
ginis)=a  virago  (q.  v.).]  Having  the  qualities! 
nature,  or  disposition  of  a  virago. 

vir-a-gln-i-ty,  s.  [Viraginian.]  The  quali* 
ties,  nature,  or  characteristics  of  a  virago. 
Vl-ra’-go,  s.  [Lat.,  from  virgo  (q.  v.).] 

*1.  A  woman  of  masculine  stature,  strength,  and 
courage ;  a  woman  who  has  the  robust  body  and 
masculine  mind  of  a  man  ;  a  female  warrior. 

2.  A  bold,  impudent,  turbulent  woman ;  a  terma¬ 
gant. 

_  Vire.s.  [O.  Fr.=an  arrow  for  a  cross-bow,  from 
virer—  to  turn,  to  veer;  Sp.  vira= a  kind  of  light 
dart.]  [Vireton.]  A  barbed  arrow  for  the  cross¬ 
bow  ;  a  quarrel. 

*vire,  v.  i.  [Fr.  virer.']  To  veer,  to  turn. 

Vlr'-e-lay,  s.  [Fr.  virelai,  from  virer= to  turn, 
and  lai=  a  song.]  An  ancient  French  song  or  short 
poem,  always  in  short  lines  of  seven  or  eight  sylla¬ 
bles,  and  wholly  in  two  rhymes  with  a  refrain. 

“  The  band  of  flutes  began  to  play, 

To  which  a  lady  sung  a  virelay.” 

Dryden:  Flower  and  Leaf,  365. 
*vir  -ent,  a.  [Lat.  virens,  pr.par.  of  vireo— to  be 
green.]  Green,  verdant,  fresh  ;  not  faded  or  with¬ 
ered.  ( Browne :  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi.) 

vlr'-e-o,  s.  [Lat.=an  unidentified  bird,  perhaps 
the  greenfinch.] 

Ornithology : 

1.  The  type-genus  of  Vireonid®  (q.  v.)  ,  with  four¬ 
teen  species,  rangingover  Central  America  and  the 
Antilles  to  Canada.  Bill  stout,  scarcely  compressed, 
sub-cylindrical. 

2.  Any  individual  of  the  family  Vireonid®  (q.  v.). 
vlr^e  o  -nl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  vireo,  genit. 

vireon(is)  ,*  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Ornith. :  Greenlets ;  a  family  of  small  ny-catching 
Passerine  Birds,  with  seven  genera  and  sixty  spe¬ 
cies,  restricted  to  the 
American  continent, 
where  they  range  from 
Paraguay  to  Canada. 

Bill  conical,  much 
compressed,  decurved 
at  end,  and  notched, 
but  scarcely  toothed ; 
frontal  feathers  bristly 
and  erect,  or  bent  but 
slightly  forward;  nos¬ 
trils  overhung  by  mem¬ 
brane;  ten  primaries; 
tarsus  lo  nger  than 
middle  toe  and  claw; 
lateral  toes  generally 
unequal,  outer  claw 
reaching  half-way 
along  middle  claw. 

vIr-e-6-sfl’-vI-U,  subst.  [Mod.  Latin  vireo,  and 
sylvia  (q.  v.).] 

Ornithology:  A  genus  of  Vireonid®,  with  thirteen 
species,  ranging  from  Venezuela  to  Mexico,  the 


Antilles,  the  Eastern  States,  and  Canada.  Bill  con* 
pressed,  narrow,  culmea  and  commissure  straight, 
tip  abruptly  curved. 

vl-res’-9en§e,  s.  [Eng.  virescen(t) ;  -ce.] 

Bot.  (of  a  plant ) :  The  act  or  state  of  growing 
green  by  the  development  of  chlorophyll. 

Vl-r8s'-$ent,  adj.  [Latin  virescens,  pr.  par.  of 
viresco=  to  grow  green,  incept,  from  vireo=  to  be 
green.] 

Botany : 

1.  Green,  flourishing. 

2.  Approaching  green  in  color,  of  a  shade  of  clear 
green  not  so  bright  as  grass-green. 

vire'-ton,  s.  [Fr.,  from  virer—  to  turn,  to  veer 
(q.  v.).]  A  species  of  arrow  or  quarrel,  spirally 
winged  with  brass,  so  as  to  give  it  a  whirling  mo¬ 
tion  when  shot  from  the  cross-bow. 

*vlr-gg,>  s.  [Virge.] 

tvir'-gAl,  adj.  [Latin  virga— a  rod,  a  switch.] 
Made  of  twigs. 

“  Oroquemitaine  and  his  frightful  spouse  flourish  their 
virgal  scepters.”— O.  A.  Sala :  America  Revisited,  ii.  37. 

vlr  -g?L-lo6,  S.  [VlRGOLEUSE.] 

*Vir'-g<lte,  s.  [Lat.  virga=a  rod ;  in  Low  Lat.  a 
measure  of  land ;  cf.  Eng.  rod  andpoZe.]  A  yard  of 
land  (q.  v.). 

“  Elizabeth  Montacute  .  .  .  possessed  one  virgate  about 
the  year  1330.” — T.  Warton:  Hist.  Kiddington,  p.  45. 

Vir  '-gsite,  Vir-gat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  virgatus=made 
of  twigs  ;  virga— a  rod.] 

Bot. :  Twiggy ;  producing  many  twigs. 

*vlrge,  s.  [Lat.  virga=a  rod.]  A  mace;  a  wand 
of  office. 


“The  silver  virge,  with  decent  pride, 
Stuck  underneath  his  cushion  side.” 


Swift. 


Vireo  Olivaceus. 


*vir’-ger,  s.  [Verger.] 

Vir-gil  -i-a,  subst.  [Named  after  the  Latin  poet 
Virgil,  B.  C.  70-19,  whose  Georgies  contain  observa¬ 
tions  interesting  to  botanists.  ] 

Botany:  A  genus  of  Sophore®.  Calyx  unequally 
five-toothed;  two  lower  petals  combined  from  the 
middle  to  the  tip,  and  curved  like  a  beak ;  stamens 
ten,  free;  legumes  leathery,  in  dehiscent.  Virgilia 
capensis  is  a  tree  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  which 
grows  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Its  wood  is  used 
for  yokes,  spars,  &c.,  but  it  is  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  worms. 

VIr-gil  -I-9.il,  a.  [See  def.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Maro  Publius  Virgilius 
(Virgil),  the  Latin  poet,  born  about  B.  C.  70,  died 
B.  C.  19. 

2.  Resembling  or  in  the  style  of  Virgil. 

vlr  -gin,  *vir-gine,  *ver-gyn,  *vir-gyn,  s.  &  a. 
[O.  Fr.  virgine  (Fr.  vierge),  from  Latin  virginem , 
accus.  of  virgo— a  virgin  ;  Sp.  virgen;  Port,  virgem; 
Ital.  virgine,  vergine .] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

*1.  A  man  who  has  preserved  his  chastity. 

“This  is  Jon  euangelist  oon  of  the  disciplis  of  the 
Lord,  the  which  is  a  virgyn  chosun  of  God.” — Wycliffe: 
Prol.  to  Jon. 

2.  A  woman  who  has  preserved  her  chastity ;  a 
maiden  of  inviolate  chastity. 

“  The  damsel  was  very  fair  and  a  virgin .” — Genesis 
xxiv.  16. 

3.  An  insect  producing  eggs  from  which  young 
come  forth,  though  there  has  been  no  fecundation 
by  the  male.  [Parthenogenesis.] 

4.  The  sign  or  constellation  Virgo  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Pure,  chaste,  undefiled. 

“Pardon,  goddess  of  the  night, 

Those  that  slew  thy  virgin  knight." 

Shakesp..-  Much  Ado,  v.  3. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  virgin;  becoming  a  virgin; 
maidenly,  modest. 

“Rosed  over  with  the  virgin  crimson  of  modesty.” 

Shakesp..-  Henry  V.,  v.  2. 

3.  Untouched,  unsullied,  fresh,  new,  unmixed. 

“I  have  found  virgin  earth  in  the  peat-mar  shea  of 

Cheshire.” — Woodward. 

4.  Unsullied,  pure. 

*  The  white  cold  virgin  snow  upon  my  heart.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iv. 

*5.  Undelivered ;  not  yet  a  mother. 

“Ceres  in  her  prime, 

Yet  virgin  of  Proserpina  from  Jove.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  896. 

*6.  Pure,  uncolored. 

“The  virgin  lillie  and  the  primrose  true.” 

Spenser:  Epilhalamion. 

IT  The  Virgin,  The  Blessed  Virgin:  The  Virgin 
Mary,  the  mother  of  Our  Lord. 
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virilescence 


virgin-born 


virgin-born,  a.  Born  of  a  virgin. 
Our  Lord.) 


(Applied  to 


Virgin-dip,  s.  The  first  year’s  flow  of  turpentine 
after  making  an  incision  into  the  tree.  (N.  Caro¬ 
lina  Colloq.) 

*yirgin-knot,  s.  Maidenly  chastity,  in  allusion 
to  the  girdle  worn  by  Greek  and  Roman  virgins 
when  of  marriageable  age.  ( Shakesp Tempest , 


Virgin-oil,  s.  The  substance  which  flows  first 
from  the  pulp  of  the  ripe  juice  of  the  olive  when  ex¬ 
pressed.  ( Ogilvie .) 

Virgin-worship,  s.  Mariolatry  (q.  v.). 

“  My  business  is  to  copy  that  omission,  as  I  should  in 
the  opposite  case  have  copied  the  introduction  of  virgin- 
worship  into  the  original  tale.”—  C.  Kingsley:  Saint’s 
Tragedy.  (Introd.) 

virgin’s  bower,  s. 


Botany :  Clematis  vitalba,  C.  flammula,  and  some 
other  species  of  the  same  genus. 

♦virgin’s  milk,  s.  A  cosmetic,  one  ingredient  of 
which  is  benzoin. 

virgin’s  tree,  s. 


Bot.:  Sassafras  parthenoxyloh.  [Sassafras.] 
♦vlr'-gin,  v.  i.  [Virgin,  s.]  To  play  the  virgin ; 
to  be  or  remain  chaste. 


“  My  true  lip 

Hath  virgin’ d  it  e’er  since.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  v.  3. 

vir’-gin-al,  vir-gm-all,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  virginal , 
from  Latin  virginalis,  from  virgo  (genit.  virginis )=' 
a  virgin.] 

*A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  or  becoming  a  virgin; 
pure,  chaste,  maidenly. 

“Where  gentle  court  and  gracious  delight 
She  to  them  made  with  mildnesse  virginall.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  20. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Music :  A  stringed  instrument  played  by  means  of 
a  key-board,  like  the  modern  pianoforte.  It  was  in 
form  like  a  box,  or  desk  of  wood  without  legs  or 
supports,  and  was  usually  placed  upon  a  table  or 
stand.  The  strings  were  of  metal,  one  for  each  note, 
and  the  sound  was  made  by  means  of  pieces  ox 


quill,  whalebone,  leather,  or  occasionally  elastic 
metal,  attached  to  slips  of  wood  called  “  jacks,” 
which  were  provided  with  metal  springs.  The  com¬ 
pass  was  about  three  octaves.  The  virginal  was  a 
kind  of  oblong  spinnet,  and  the  precursor  of  the 
harpsichord,  now  superseded  by  the  pianoforte. 
The  form  virginals,  a  pair  of  virginals,  is  an  old 
dual  (as  in  organs,  regals,  a  pair  of  organs )  signify¬ 
ing  a  graduation  or  sequence.  (Cf.  a  pair  of  stairs.) 

♦vlr  ’-gln-kl,  v.  i.  [Virginal,  s.]  To  tap  or  pat ; 
to  strike  as  on  a  virginal. 

“Still  virginalling 
Upon  his  palm.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  i.  2. 

fvlr  -gin-hood,  *vir '-gin-head,  s.  [Eng.  virgin ; 
■hood,  -head.']  The  condition  of  a  virgin  ;  virginity. 

“  But  thou,  my  girl,  how  will  thy  virginhood 
Conclude  itself  in  marriage  fittingly  ?” 

B.  Browning :  Balaustion’ s  Adventure. 

I,  VTr-gin'-i-a,  s.  [Lat.  virgo  (genit.  virginis) = a 
’virgin.  Named  from  Queen  Elizabeth  (“the  Virgin 
Queen”)  of  England.]  One  of  the  thirteen  original 
States  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  nicknamed  “the  Old  Domin¬ 
ion,”  also  “Mother  of  Presidents.”  Bounded  W.  by 
Kentucky  and  West  Virginia,  N.  by  Maryland,  E. 
and  SE.  by  the  Potomac  river  and  the  Atlantic,  and 
S.  by  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina.  Area,  42,450 
Bquare  miles.  Virginia  is  the  oldest  English  settle¬ 
ment  in  the  original  thirteen  States.  First  settle¬ 
ment  made  at  Jamestown  in  1607.  The  State  has 
furnished  the  nation  some  of  its  ablest  statesmen 
and  generals,  among  whom  were  Washington.  Jef¬ 


ferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  four  Lees,  Patrick  Henry, 
and  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Madison,  Monrue  and  Tyler,  all  presidents  of  the 
United  States,  were  citizens  of  Virginia,  and  Presi¬ 
dent  W.  H.  Harrison  was  a  native,  though  not  a 
citizen,  at  the  time  of  his  election.  In  1861,  West 
Virginia  was  formed  from  the  NW.  portion  of  the 
State,  and  in  June,  1863,  was  admitted  as  a  separate 
State.  Agriculture  is  the  leading  industry.  Coal 
and  iron  abound.  Principal  cities,  Richmond,  the 
capital  and  metropolis;  Norfolk,  Portsmouth, 
Petersburg,  Lynchburg  and  Roanoke. 

2.  A  largely-used  kind  of  tobacco,  grown  and 
manufactured  in  Virginia. 

3.  Astron. :  [Asteroid,  50.] 

Virginia-fence,  s.  A  zig-zag  rail  fence  muGh 
used  in  rural  Virginia. 

If  Toivalka  Virginia  fence:  To  walk  in  a  zig-zag 
manner,  as  a  drunken  person. 

.  Virginia-reel,  s.  A  popular  name  for  the  Eng¬ 
lish  contra  (country)  dance. 

Virginia-rose,  s. 

Bot. :  Lupinus  luteus. 

Vlr-gln’-I-im,  a.  &  s.  [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  state  of  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Virginia. 

Virginian-creeper,  s. 

Bot:  Ampelopsis  hederacea,  a  shrubby  climber; 
called  also  the  American  Joy. 

Virginian-deer,  s. 

Zobl.:  Cervus  virginiacus,  the  “common”  deer  of 
North  America.  Itis  slightly  smaller  than  the  Fal¬ 
low  Deer  (q.  v.) ;  reddish-yellow  in  summer,  light 
gray  in  winter  ;  antlers  rucervine ;  tail  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  long.  These  deer  are  timid  and  wild,  and 
therefore  domesticated  with  difficulty.  Their  flesh 
formerly  constituted  the  staple  food  of  the  native 
Indians. 

Virginian  eared-owl,  s. 

Ornith. :  Bubo  virginianus,  a  large  species  com¬ 
mon  over  the  northern  states  of  the  American  Union. 
Length  about  two  feet ;  reddish-brown  on  upper 
surface,  mottled  with  black,  and  covered  with  regu¬ 
lar  bands  of  the  same  hue,  lighter  beneath  ;  throat 
white ;  beak  and  claws  black. 

Virginian-hemp,  s. 

Bot. :  Acnida  cannabina.  [Acnida.] 

Virginian-opossum,  s. 

Zool. :  Didelphys  virginianum,  the  Common  Opos¬ 
sum.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  domestic  cat;  head 
long,  large,  and  pointed,  ending  in  a  naked  snout. 
Hair  long,  soft,  and  woolly,  whitish  at  the  roots  and 
brownish  at  the  tips,  giving  the  animal  a  dusky 
appearance. 

Virginian-poke,  s. 

Bot. :  Phytolacca  decandra.  [Phytolacca.] 

Virginian-poplar ,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Liriodendron  (q.  v.). 

Virginian-quail,  s.  , 

Ornith. :  Ortyx  virginianus ;  ranging  from  Canada 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Plumage  reddish  brown 
above,  whitish  yellow  beneath,  marked  with  darker 
shades  ;  a  white  and  a  black  band  across  the  brow, 
white  patch  on  the  throat.  Length  about  nine 
inches. 

Virginian-silk,  s. 

Bot. :  Periploca  grceca.  [Periploca.] 

Virginian  snake-root,  s. 

Bot. :  Poly  gala  senega.  [Senega.] 

Virginian-stock,  s. 

Bot. :  Malcolmia  maritima,  a  crucifer  with  violet 
flowers  growing  in  the  south  of  Europe. 

vTr-gln’-ic,  a.  [Eng.  virgin(ian) ;  -ic.]  (See  def. 
of  compound.) 

virginic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  A  reddish  yellow  oil  obtained  by  heating 
the  fat-oil  of  the  Virginian  senega-root  to  200°.  It 
has  a  strong  odor,  and  a  sharp  taste,  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

vlr-gln’-i-tjr ,  *vir-gin-i-tee,  *vir-gin-i-tie,  s. 
[Fr.  virginiU,  from  Lat.  virginitatem,  accus.  of  vir- 
ginitas,  from  virgo  (genit.  virginis)  =  a  virgin.]  The 
state  or  condition  of  a  virgin ;  virginhood ;  invio¬ 
late  chastity ;  maidenhood. 

“  No  goblin  or  swart  faery  of  the  mine, 

Hath  hurtful  pow’r  o’er  true  virginity.” 

Milton:  Comus,  437. 

*vlr -gln-l]r,  a.  [En g.  virgin;  -ly.]  Befitting  or 
becoming  a  virgin ;  maidenly. 

“  To  bee  the  enclosure  and  tabernacle  of  the  virginly 
chastitie.” — Udall:  Luke  xxiv. 


Vir'-gO,s.  [Lat. = a  virgin.] 

Astronomy :  The  Virgin;  (1)  One  of  the  twelve 
ancient  zodiacal  constellations.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  BoOtes  and  Coma  Berenices  ;  ori  the 
south  by  Corvus,  Crater,  and  Hydra.  _  Its  principal 
star,  Alpha  Virginis,  is  called  Spica  Virginis  (q.  v.), 
or  simply  Spica.  Itis  in  the  hand  of  the  imaginary 
virgin  which  holds  ears  of  corn,  typifying  the  har¬ 
vest  which  took  place  in  Greece  while  the  sun 
passed  through  this  part  of  the  ecliptic..  [(2)].  The 
next  most  remarkable  star  in  Virgois  Vindemiatrix 
(q.  v.).  (2)  The  sixth  sign  of  the  zodiac  (i]C).  The 

sun  enters  it  about  Aug.  23,  and  leaves  it  about 
Sept.  23. 

virgo-intacta,  phr. 

Law :  A  pure  virgin. 

vir'-go-lefl§e,  s.  [Fr.  virgouleuse,  from  Virgou- 
16e,  a  village  near  Limoges  in  France.]  A  variety 
of  pear;  the  virgaloo- 

vlr-gu-lar'-I-a,  s.  [Lat.  virgula=a  little  rod.] 
ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Pennatulidee  (q.  v.).  Shaft 
elongate,  slender,  naked  below,  pinnated  above. 
Pinn»  small,  unarmed. 

*vTr  -gule,  s.  [French,  from  Lat.  virgula=(l)  a 
little  rod,  (2)  a  critical  or  accentual  mark,  dimin. 
from  virga=  a  rod.]  A  comma. 

“  In  the  MSS.  of  Chaucer  the  line  is  always  broken  by  a 
caesura  in  the  middle,  which  is  pointed  by  a  virgule.” — 
Hallam:  Lit.  of  Middle  Ages,  i.  593. 

*vir-gul'-tate,  a.  [Virgule.]  Rod-shaped. 

Vir-gul’-tum,  s.  [Lat.,  contract,  from  virgule- 
turn  =  a  bush,  a  thicket,  from  virqula  =  a  small 
wand.] 

Bot. :  A  young  slender  branch  of  a  tree  or  shrub, 
♦vir'-id.  adj.  [Latin  viridis,  from  vireo= to  be 
green.]  Green,  verdant. 

“  The  virid  marjoram.” — Crompton. 

vlr-I-des-genge,  s.  [Eng.  viridescen(t) ; -ce.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  viridescent. 

vir-I-des  -gpnt,  adject.  [Latin  viridis=g reen.] 
Slightly  green ;  greenish. 

vl-rld  -ic,  a.  [Lat.  virid(is)=  green;  suff.  -ic,] 
Green.  (See  compound.) 
viridic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  Produced  by  oxidation  of  caffeotannic 
acid  in  presence  of  ammonia.  The  green  color 
formed  is  precipitated  by  a  salt  of  lead,  and  the 
lead  compound  decomposed  with  sulphydric-acid. 
On  evaporation  it  forms  a  green  amorphous  mass, 
very  soluble  in  water. 

v!r'-i-dln,  s.  [Lat.  virid{is )—  green  ;  suff.  -in.] 
[Chlorophyll.] 

vlr’-I-dlne,  s.  [Lat.  virid(is)  =green  ;  suff.  -ine.] 
Chem.:  C12H19N.  A  member  of  the  pyridine  group 
of  organic  bases  obtained  from  coal-tar  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  their  intolerable  odor.  Boiling  point, 
230°;  specific  gravity=l,017.  Is  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Vir  -I-dlte,  s.  [Latin  vir  id  (is) = green;  suff.  -ite 
{Min.).] 

Min.:  A  name  given  by  Vogelsang  to  the  green 
decomposition  products  found  in  many  rocks,  which 
are  essentially  hydrated  silicates  of  protoxide  of 
iron  and  magnesia. 

♦vl-rid’-i-ty,  s.  [Latin  viriditas,  from  viridis— 
green.]  Greenness,  verdure;  the  color  of  fresh 
vegetation ;  freshness. 

“The  apple  maintaineth  it  selfe  longest  in  viridity  and 
vigor,  of  all  other  fruits.” — P.  Holland;  Plutarch,  p.  595. 

vlr-Id-ness,  s.  [Eng.  virid;  -ness.]  Viridity, 
greenness. 

Vir’-lle,  Vir  -lle,  s.  [French  wYiZ= virile,  manly, 
from  Lat.  virilis,  from  vir—  a  man,  a  hero;  cogn. 
with  Gr.  herds,  for  veros= a  hero ;  Sansc.  vira  =  a 
hero,  heroic ;  Zend,  vira  —  a  hero ;  Irish  fear  =  a 
man;  Goth,  wair ;  A.  S.  wer ;  O.  H.  Ger.  wer.] 
[Virtue.]. 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  man  as  opposed  to  a  woman ; 
belonging  to  the  male  sex. 

“If  there  be  any  charm  to  overcome  man  and  all  his 
virile  virtues,  ’tis  woman  that  does  affect  it.” — Feltham: 
Discourse  on  Luke  xiv.  20. 

2.  Pertaining  to  procreation ;  procreative. 

“The  knot  which  debilitated  and  enfeebled  his  virile 
inclinations.”— P.  Bicaut;  Oreek  and  Armenian  Churches, 
p.  314. 

3.  Becoming  or  characteristic  of  a  man ;  mascu¬ 
line,  manly;  not  puerile  or  effeminate. 

“His  instrument  broke  for  want  of  a  firm  and  even 
hand  to  use  it — a  virile,  devoted  master  to  prolong  the 
strain.” — Scribner’s  Magazine,  May,  1880,  p.  124. 

vir-Iles'-genge,  s.  [Lat.  viriiis=virile.] 

Med.:  That  condition  in  an  aged  woman  when 
she  assumes  certain  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
man.  ( Dunglison .) 


bdil,  bdy;  pout,  Jdwl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
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♦vi-rll'-I-tf ,  s.  [Fr.  virility,  from  Lat.  virilita- 
tem,  accus.  or  virilitas,  from  vir  ilis—y  veils  (a.  y.) .] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  virile ;  manhood ; 
the  state  of  one  of  the  male  sex  who  has  arrived  at 
the  maturity  and  strength  of  a  man  and  has  the 
power  of  procreation. 

2.  The  power  of  procreation;  the  organs  of  pro¬ 
creation. 

“For  castrated  animals  in  every  species  are  longer 
lived  than  they  which  retained  their  virilities.'’ — Browne: 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ix. 

.3.  Character,  conduct,  or  habits  of  a  man  ;  mascu¬ 
line  conduct  or  action. 

“The  lady  made  generous  advances  to  the  borders  of 
Virility.” — Johnson:  Rambler. 

4.  Manly  appearance. 

“Yet  could  they  never  observe  and  keep  the  virility  of 
Visage,  and  lyonlike  look  of  his  [Alexander].” — P.  Hol¬ 
land:  Plutarch,  p.  1,038. 

*vi-rlp  -6-tent,  adj.  [Latin  vir  (genit.  viri)=& 
man,  and  potens  (genit.  potentis)  =  able,  potent 
(q.  v.).]  Fit  for  a  husband ;  marriageable, 
♦vir-mil-ion,  s.  &  a.  [Vermilion.] 
vl-role’,  s.  [Fr.,  from  virer—  to  turn,  to  veer.] 
Her.  :_The  hoop,  ring,  or  mouthpiece  of  the  bugle 
or  hunting-horn. 

vl-rdled',  vl-rolled’,  a.  [Eng.  virol(e) ;  -ed.] 
Her.:  Applied  to  the  garnishings  of  the  bugle- 
horn,  being  the  rings  or  rims  which  surround  it  at 
various  parts. 

vir'-dse,  adj.  [Lat.  virosus,  from  virus = poison, 
virus.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Poisonous. 

2.  Bot. :  Emitting  a  fetid  odor, 
vir-tfi,  s.  [Vertu.] 

vlr  -tq-g.1,  a.  [Fr.  virtuel,  as  if  from  a  Lat.  vir¬ 
tually,  from  virtus— virtue  (q.  v.)  ;  Span.  &  Port. 
virtual ;  Ital.  virtuale.) 

1.  Having  the  power  of  acting  or  of  invisible  effi¬ 
cacy  without  the  material  or  sensible  part;  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  or  characterized  by  transference  of 
virtue,  that  is,  force,  energy,  or  influence. 

“  Heat  and  cold  have  a  virtual  transition,  without  com¬ 
munication  of  substance.” — Bacon. 

2.  Being  in  essence  or  effect,  not  in  fact;  not 
actual,  but  equivalent,  so  far  as  effect  is  concerned. 

“It  contains  all;  not  only  in  general,  but  in  special; 
not  only  virtual,  but  actual.” —  Bp.  Taylor:  Dissuasive 
from  Popery,  §  3. 

*3.  Potential, 
virtual-focus,  s. 

Optics:  The  point  from  which  rays  which  have 
been  rendered  divergent  by  reflection  or  refraction 
appear  to  issue. 

virtual-force,  s. 

Physics :  A  potential  force ;  a  force  which,  if  ex¬ 
erted,  would  be  capable  of  producing  certain  effects, 
as  distinguished  from  one  actually  in  operation. 


virtual-image,  s. 

Optics:  (See  extract.) 

“  There  are  two  cases  relative  to  the  direction  of  rays 
reflected  by  mirrors  according  as  the  rays  after  reflection 
are  convergent  or  divergent.  In  the  first  case  the  re¬ 
flected  rays  do  not  meet,  but  if  they  are  supposed  to  be 
produced  on  the  other  side  of  the  mirror,  their  prolonga¬ 
tions  coincide  in  the  same  point.  The  eye  is  then 
affected,  just  as  if  the  rays  proceeded  from  this  point, 
and  it  sees  an  image.  But  the  image  has  no  real  exist¬ 
ence,  the  luminous  rays  do  not  come  from  the  other  side 
of  the  mirror;  this  appearance  is  called  the  virtual  image. 
The  images  of  real  objects  produced  by  plane  mirrors  are 
•f  this  kind.” — Ganot:  Physics  (ed.  Atkinson),  §  506. 

virtual-velocity,  s. 

Mech. :  The  velocity  which  a  body  in  equilibrium 
would  actually  acquire  during  the  first  instant  of 
its  motion  in  case  of  the  equilibrium  being  dis¬ 
turbed.  The  proposition  known  as  the  Principle 
of  Virtual  Velocities  is  thus  stated: 


“  Suppose  a  system  of  forces  in  equilibrium,  and  imag¬ 
ine  the  points  of  application  of  the  forces  to  undergo 
very  slight  displacements,  then  the  algebraical  sum  of  the 
products  of  such  force  into  its  virtual  velocity  vanishes; 
and,  conversely,  if  this  sum  vanishes  for  all  possible  dis¬ 
placements,  the  system  of  forces  is  in  equilibrium.” 

Suppose  that  A  is  the  point  of  application  of  a 
force  P ;  conceive  the  point  A  to  be  moved  in  any 
direction  to  a  new  position,  a,  at  a  very  slight  dis¬ 
tance,  and  from  a  draw  a  perpendicular,  a  p,  on  the 
line  of  action  of  the  force 
p ;  then  A  p  is  called  the 
virtual  velocity  of  the 
point  A  with  respect  to 
the  force  p;  and  the  com¬ 
plete  phrase  is  abbrevi¬ 
ated,  sometimes  into  “the  virtual  velocity  of  the 
point  A,”  and  sometimes  into  “  the  virtual  velocity 
of  the  force  P.”  The  virtual  velocity  is  considered 
to  be  positive  or  negative  according  as  p  falls  in  the 


P 
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direction  of  p  or  in  the  opposite  direction.  Thus 
in  the  figure  the  virtual  velocity  is  positive.  (Tod- 
hunter.) 

vlr-tu-al’-l-t^,  *ver-tu  al-i-ty,  subst.  [Eng. 
virtual;  -ity.  j 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  virtual  or  not 
actual. 

*2.  Potentiality;  potential  existence. 

“  Se  in  one  grain  of  corne  .  .  .  there  lieth  dormant 
the  vertuality  of  many  other.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors, 
bk.  vii.,  ch.  ii. 

vlr'-tu-al-lf ,  *ver-tu-al-ly,  adv.  [English  vir . 
tual;  -ly.]  In  a  virtual  manner;  in  effect  or  effi¬ 
cacy,  if  not  in  actuality;  in  effect  though  not 
materially ;  practically. 

“The  Messiah  was  yet  virtually,  though  not  yet  corpo¬ 
rally,  among  them.” — Seeker:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.f  ser.  16. 

*vlr  -ty-ate,  v.  t.  [Eng.  virtu(e) ;  -ate.)  To  make 
efficacious ;  to  give  virtue  or  efficacy  to. 

“Medea  now  invokes  the  earth,  aire,  winds,  mountains, 
Ac.,  as  either  producing  or  virtuating  magicall  ingre¬ 
dients.” — Sandys:  Ovid:  Metamorphoses  vii.  [Note.] 

vir  tue,  *ver-tu,  *ver-tue,  *ver-tew,  s.  [Fr. 

vertu,  from  Lat.  virtutem ,  accus.  of  virZws=manly 
excellence,  capacity,  worth ;  from  tir=  a  man;  Sp. 
virtud:  Port,  virtude ;  Ital. virtu,  vertu.]  [Virile.] 

*1.  Manly  strength  or  courage  ;  bravery,  valor. 

“  Trust  to  thy  single  virtue.” — Shakesp.:  Lear,  v.  3. 

2.  Active  quality  or  power;  an  inherent  power; 
property  capable  of  producing  certain  effects ; 
strength,  force,  efficacy.  (Frequently  applied  to 
medicinal  power  or  efficacy.) 

“  The  virtue  of  your  eye  must  break  my  oath.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  v.  2. 

*3.  Secret  agency ;  efficacy,  without  visible  or 
material  action. 

“She  moves  the  body,  which  she  doth  possess; 

Yet  no  part  toucheth,  but  by  virtue’s  touch.” 

Davies. 

*4.  The  essence ;  the  very  substance  or  best  part 
of  a  thing. 

“  Pity  is  the  virtue  of  the  law.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon,  iii.  5. 

*5.  A  great  deed ;  a  mighty  work  ;  a  miracle. 

“Thanne  Jhesus  bigan  to  seye  repreef  to  citees  in 
whiche  ful  many  vertues  of  him  weren  don.” — Wycliffe: 
Matthew  xi.  23. 

6.  Moral  goodness  ;  the  practice  of  moral  duties, 
and  abstention  from  vice  ;  a  conformity  of  life  and 
conversation  to  the  moral  law ;  uprightness,  recti¬ 
tude,  morality.  (The  opposite  of  vice.) 

“  The  exemplary  desire  of  regulating  our  thoughts  and 
pursuits  by  right  principles,  constitutes  virtue.” — Cogan: 
On  the  Passions,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

7.  A  particular  moral  excellence. 

“  Be  to  her  virtues  very  kind. 

Be  to  her  faults  a  little  blind.” 

Prior:  English  Padlock. 

8.  Specifically,  female  purity ;  chastity. 

“  Angelo  had  never  the  purpose  to  corrupt  her;  only  he 
hath  made  an  assay  of  her  virtue.” — Shakesp.:  Measure  for 
Measure,  iii.  1. 

f9.  Any  good  quality,  merit,  or  accomplishment ; 
any  excellence. 

“  I  can  sing,  weave,  sew,  and  dance, 

With  other  virtues.”  Shakesp.:  Pericles,  iv.  6. 

*10.  One  of  the  orders  of  the  celestial  hierarchy. 
They  are  generally  represented  in  art  as  angels  in 
complete  armor,  bearing  pennons  and  battle-axes. 
“Hear,  all  ye  Angels,  Progeny  of  Light, 

Thrones,  Dominations,  Princedoms,  Virtues,  Powers.” 

Milton .  P.  L.,  v.  601. 

IT  (1)  Cardinal  virtues:  A  name  for  justice,  pru¬ 
dence,  temperance,  and  fortitude. 

(2)  In  virtue  of,  t  By  virtue  of:  By  or  through  the 
efficacy  or  authority. 

“You  may  suspect  him, 

By  virtue  of  your  office,  to  be  no  true  man.” 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  iii.  3. 

3)  Seven  principal  virtues:  [Seven,  If  (6).] 

4)  Theological  virtues:  [Theological-virtues.] 

*virtue-proof,  adj.  Irresistible  in  or  through 
virtue. 

“  No  veil 

She  needed,  virtue-proof.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  884. 

*vlr  -tyed,  adj.  [Eng.  virtu(e) ;  -ed.]  Endued 
with  some  power  or  virtue.  [Virtue,  s.  2.] 

“Hath  the  virtued  steel  a  power  to  move?” 

Quarles:  Emblems,  V.  iv.  a. 

*vlr'-tue-fy,  v.  t.  [Eng.  virtue;  -fy.]  To  give 
virtue  to. 

“  It  is  this  which  virtuefies  emotion,  even  though  there 
be  nothing  virtuous  which  is  not  voluntary.” — Chalmers: 
Constitution  of  Man,  pt.  ii. 

vlr  -tue-less,  *ver-tue-lesse,  *ver-tu-lesse, 

adj.  [Eng.  virtue ;  -Zess.] 


1.  Destitute  of  virtue,  efficacy,  or  operating  qua! 
ities. 

“  Virtueless  she  wished  all  herbs  and  charms. 

Wherewith  false  men  increase  their  patients’  harms.” 

Fairfax. 

2.  Destitute  of  excellence  or  merit ;  valueless. 

“They  depraued  the  name  of  Jesus,  as  a  thyng  ver- 

tulesse.” — Udall:  Marke  ix. 

3.  Destitute  of  virtue  or  moral  goodness ;  vicious, 
wicked. 

“  Who  so  knoweth  how  nought  and  vertulesse  he  is.” — 
Udall:  Marke  ii. 

'Vlr-t\l-OS'-I-t^,  s.  [Eng.  virtuos(o) ;  -ity.] 

1.  The  study  of  some  branch  of  the  fine  arts. 

“  I  have  been  cultivating  some  virtuosities.”  —  Century 
Magazine,  June,  1883,  p.  280.  / 

2.  Lovers  of  the  fine  arts  collectively  •  the  virtuosi. 
(Carlyle.) 

vlr-tu-o -so  (pi.  vTr-tu-6-sI),  s.  [Italian=(a.) 
virtuous,  learned,  (s.)  a  person  skilled  in  the  fine 
arts,  from  Lat.  virZws=virtue  (q.  v.).]  A  man  skilled 
in  the  fine  arts,  as  painting,  music,  or  sculpture ;  a 
skilled  performer  on  some  musical  instrument ;  a 
connoisseur  of  antiquities,  curiosities,  and  the  like. 

“Will  had  picked  up  a  small  pebble  of  so  odd  a  make, 
that  he  said  he  would  present  it  to  a  friend  of  his,  an  emi¬ 
nent  virtuoso.” — Addison:  Spectator,  No.  77. 

vlr-tu-d  -so-shlp,  subst.  [Eng.  virtuoso;  -ship.] 
The  pursuits  or  occupation  of  a  virtuoso. 

“  Let  us  view  philosophy,  like  mere  virtuosoship,  in  its 
usual  career.” — Shaftesbury :  Characteristics ;  Misc.,  iii.  1. 

vlr  -tu-ous,  *ver-tu-ous,  *ver-tu-os,  *ver-tu- 
ouse,  a.  [Fr.  vertueux,  from  Low  Latin  virtuosos, 
from  Lat.  virZws=virtue  (q.  v.) ;  Span.,  Port.,  & 
Ital.  virtuoso.] 

*1.  Brave,  valiant,  valorous,  manly,  strong. 

“  I  know  too  well  your  virtuous  spirit.” 

Chapman:  Gentleman  Usher,  i.  1. 

*2.  Strong,  mighty. 

“  Then  will  I  to  Olympus’  top  our  virtuous  empire 
bind.”  Chapman:  Homer’s  Iliad,  viii.  22. 

3.  Efficacious  by  inherent  qualities ;  having  singu¬ 
lar  qualities  or  powers ;  potent,  powerful ;  full  of 
virtue. 

“  It  is  a  wine  of  virtuous  powers, 

My  mother  made  it  of  wild  flowers.” 

Coleridge:  Christabel,  i. 

4.  Having  excellent  qualities  ;  specifically,  chaste, 
pure,  unspotted.  (Applied  to  women.) 

“  Mistress  Ford,  the  honest  woman,  the  modest  wife, 
virtuous  creature,  that  hath  the  jealous  fool  to  her  hus¬ 
band.” — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  iv.  2. 

5.  Morally  good ;  acting  in  conformity  with  the 
moral  law ;  practicing  the  moral  law,  and  abstain¬ 
ing  from  vice ;  upright. 

“  Virtuous  and  vicious  every  man  must  be, 

Few  in  the  extreme,  but  all  in  the  degree.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  ii.  231. 

6.  Being  or  done  in  conformity  with  the  moral  or 
divine  law. 

“  Blessings  ever  wait  on  virtuous  deeds.” 

Congreve:  Mourning  Bride,  v.  12. 

vlr-tu-ous-ly,  *ver-tu-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  vir. 
tuous;  - ly .]  In  a  virtuous  manner ;  in  conformity 
with  the  moral  or  divine  law  or  with  duty. 

“  Men  ought  in  all  reason  to  live  piously  and  virtuously 
in  the  world.” — Clarke:  On  the  Attributes.  (Introd.) 

vlr  -tp-ous-ness,  *ver-tu-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng. 
virtuous;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vir¬ 
tuous. 

“All  resembled  theyr  mother  in  excellent  beautie,  but 
they  resembled  not  their  father  in  honesty  and  vertuous- 
ness.” — Golden  Boke:  ch.  xxxviii. 

vir  -p-l^nge,  S.  [Fr.  virulence,  from  Latin  vim- 
lentia,  from  r i rttZmZws = vi  rulent  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
virulencia ;  Ital.  virulenza.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  virulent  or 
extremely  poisonous,  venomous,  or  injurious  to  life, 

“A  general  dejection  prevailed  amongst  us,  which 
added  much  to  the  virulence  of  the  disease.” — Anson,- 
Voyages,  bk.  i.,  ch.  x. 

2.  Fig. :  Extreme  acrimony,  bitterness,  or  malig¬ 
nity. 

“  The  virulence  of  party  hesitates  not  to  represent  roy¬ 
alty  itself*in  situatious  which  must  render  it  contempti¬ 
ble.” — Knox:  Winter  Evenings,  even.  27. 

vir'-\l-len-9#,  s.  [Eng.  virulenc(e) ;  -y.]  Viru¬ 
lence. 

“The errors  of  men  may  be  sufficiently  refuted  without 
satirical  virulency.” — Barrow:  Sermoyis,  vol.  i.,  ser.  29. 

vir  -u-l$nt,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  virulent  us = pois¬ 
onous,  from  t»rits=slime,  poison ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital. 
virulento.  ] 

1.  Lit. :  Full  of  virus  or  poison  ;  extremely  poison¬ 
ous,  venomous,  or  actively  injurious  to  life. 

2.  Fig. :  Extremely  bitter,  acrimonious,  or  malig¬ 
nant  ;  as,  a  virulent  speech. 


fate,  fat,  Fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 

or.  wore,  wolf,  w5rk,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rllle,  full;  It?,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu’=kw’ 
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*vlr'-u-l$nt-ed,  a.  [Eng.  virulent ;  -ed.]  Filled 
with  virulence  or  venom. 

“Certain  spirits  virulented  from  the  inward  humor.”— 
Feltham:  Resolves,  pt.  ii.,  res.  66. 

vlr  -R-lent-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  virulent;  -ly.]  In  a 
virulent  manner ;  poisonously  ;  venomously ;  fatally  ; 
with  acrimony  or  malignity. 

vir'-us,  s.  [Lat.==slime,  poison.] 

1.  Lit.  &  Pathol.:  (1)  Any  organic  poison;  any 
contagious  or  noxious  matter,  as  the  pus  from  an 
ulcer,  the  venom  of  a  snake  or  scorpion.  (2)  The 
matter,  unappreciable  by  the  senses,  which,  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  system,  generates  a  specific  disease; 
as,  the  variolous  or  the  syphilitic  virus.  In  this 
second  sense  it  does  not  include  the  poison  of  a  ser- 
•pent,  which  is  a  natural  secretion,  while  a  virus  is 
the  result  of  some  morbid  action  on  the  system. 

2.  Fig.:  Virulence;  extreme  acrimony  or  malig¬ 
nity. 

vis  (l),s.  [Lat.,  pi. vires.']  Force,  power,  strength, 
energy,  vigor. 

IT  1.  Vis  acceleratrix :  Accelerating  force. 

2.  Vis  impressa:  Impressed  force;  that  is,  the 
force  exerted  as  in  moving  a  body  or  in  changing 
its  direction. 

3.  Vis  inertice : 

(1)  Lit.:  The  resistance  of  matter,  as  when  a 
body  at  rest  is  set  in  motion,  or  a  body  in  motion  is 
brougli  t  to  rest,  or  has  its  motion  changed  either  in 
direction  or  velocity. 

(2)  Fig. :  The  resistance  offered  by  the  innate  in¬ 
ertness  of  persons,  or  their  unwillingness  to  alter 
habits,  or  that  which  is  established. 

4.  Vis  medicatrix  natures: 

Therapeutics :  The  power  which  nature  has  (un¬ 
aided  by  a  physician)  of  effecting  cures. 

“The  body  possesses  a  perfectly  marvelous  power 
whereby  it  protects  itself  against  diseases,  wards  off  some, 
cures  in  the  best  and  speediest  way  many  of  those  that 
have  set  in,  and  by  a  process  of  its  own  brings  others 
more  slowly  to  a  favorable  issue.  This  innate  power  is 
called  the  vis  natures  medicatrix.” — Gregory:  Consp.  Medi¬ 
cines  Theoreticae  (ed.  6th),  §65. 

5.  Vis  mortua :  Dead  force  ;  force  doing  no  work, 
but  merely  producing  pressure,  as  a  body  at  rest. 

6.  Vis  nervosa:  The  property  of  nerves  by  which 
they  convey  stimuli  to  muscles.  ( Quain .) 

7.  Vis  viva:  Living  force;  the  force  of  a  body  mov¬ 
ing  against  resistance,  or  doing  work.  It  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  product  of  the  mass  of  a  body  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  square  of  its  velocity. 

vis  (2),  s.  [Fr.=a  visage,  from  Lat.  visum,  accus. 
of  uisMS=the  vision,  sight.]  [Visage.]  Face.  (Only 
used  in  the  phrase  vis-d-vis.) 

vis-a-vis  (pron.  viz-a-vi  ),  adv.  &  s.  [Fr.=face 
to  face.] 

A.  As  adjective :  In  a  position  facing  each  other- 
standing  or  sitting  face  to  face. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  is  opposite  to  or  face 
to  face  with  another;  specifically,  one  who  faces 
another  in  certain  dances,  as  in  a  quadrille. 

“Miss  Blanche  was  indeed  the  vis-a-vis  of  Miss  Laura.” 
— Thackeray :  Pendennis,  ch.  xxvii. 

2.  A  light  town  carriage  for  two  persons,  who  are 
seated  opposite  each  other,  instead  of  side  by  side. 

“Could  the  stage  be  a  large  vis-a-vis, 

Reserved  for  the  polished  and  great.” 

II.  &  J.  Smith:  Rejected  Addresses,  p.  105. 

vi  -§3.,  s.  [Vise.]  A  vis6. 

“Were  unable  to  obtain  the  Russian  visa  at  Stock¬ 
holm.” — Field,  April  4,  1885. 

vi'-§fl,  v.  t.  [Visa,  s.]  To  vis6. 

vl§-age  (age  as  Ig),  *vys-age,  s.  [Fr.,  from  ins 
=  the  visage,  face,  from  Lat.  visum,  accus.  of  visus= 
the  vision,  sight ;  hence,  look,  mien,  face  ;  prop.  pa. 
par.  of  video=  to  see.]  The  face,  countenance,  or 
look  of  a  person  or  animal.  (Mainly  applied  to 
human  beings.) 

“Representing  either  a  human  visage  or  that  of  some 
animal.” — Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  i. 

*vi§'-age  (age  as  Ig),  v.  t.  [Visage,  s.]  To  front 
or  face  a  thing. 

vl§’-aged  (aged  as  Igd),  *vys-aged,  a.  [Eng. 
visag(e);  -ed.]  Having  a  visage,  countenance,  or 
look  of  a  particular  type. 

“  Grim  visaged  war  hath  smooth’d  his  wrinkled  front.” 

Sho.kesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  1. 

Vl§  -Strd,  s.  [Visoe.]  A  mask,  a  visor. 

vl§'-?trd,  v.  t.  [Visaed,  s.]  To  mask. 

*vls-ca  -§e-ae,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  visc(um) ;  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -acecec]  .  ^ 

Bot.:  An  order  of  Epigs'nous  Exogens,  alliance 
Asarales,  proposed  by  Miers  for  the  reception  of 
Viscum  and  its  immediate  allies,  which  he  consid¬ 
ered  more  akin  to  Santalacese  than  to  Loranthaceie 
Lindley  leaves  the  genera  in  Loranthaceee. 


Vls-ca  -5I19,,  s.  [Span.] 

ZcOl.:  Lagostomus  trichodactylus,  a  stout-built 
rodent,  resembling  a  Marmot,  from  eighteen  inches 
to  two  feet  long,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  is  from 
from  six  to  eight 
inches.  Four  dig¬ 
its  on  the  fore, 
and  three  on  the 
hind  limbs,  the 
latter  furnished 
with  long,  com¬ 
pressed,  and 
pointed  nails: 
mufBe  broad,  and 
covered  with  a  vel¬ 
vet-like  coat  of 
brown  hair;  fur 
mottled  gray 
above,  yellowish- 
white  beneath ; 
dark  band  on  each 
cheek,  a  white 
band  on  muzzle, 
running  back  on  each  side  almost  as  far  as  the  eye. 
They  are  nocturnal,  and  resemble  Rabbits  in  their 
movements,  but  are  less  active.  They  are  found  on 
the  Pampas,  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Patagonia. 
These  animals  have  the  strange  habit  of  dragging 
all  sorts  of  hard  and  apparently  useless  objects  to 
the  mouth  of  their  burrow,  where  bones,  stones, 
thistle-stalks,  and  lumps  of  earth  may  be  found 
collected  into  a  large  heap,  sufficient,  according 
to  Darwin,  to  fill  a  wheelbarrow. 

vls-caut'-schln  (au  as  ow),  s.  [Formed  from 
Eng.  viscous ,  and  Ger.  kautschuk  (=caoutchouc), 
with  suff .  -in.'] 

Chemistry :  The  portion  of  crude  viscin  which  is 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  specific  gravity, 
0-978.  It  is  the  substance  to  which  bird-lime  owes 
its  adhesive  properties,  and  is  insoluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  Heated  to  120°,  it  has  the  consistency  of 
olive  oil. 

vls-§ene,  subst.  [Lat.  visc(um)  — bird-lime ;  suff. 
-ene.j 

Chem. :  A  mobile,  yellowish  oil,  obtained  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  viscin.  It  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  0"85,  and  distills  almost  completely  at  226°. 

vls’-cer-a,  s.  pi.  [Latin,  pi.  of  viscus= an  en- 
trail.] 

Anat. :  The  contents  of  the  great  cavities  of  the 
body,  as  of  the  skull,  chest,  and  abdomen,  but  in 
popular  language  restricted  to  the  organs  of  the 
thorax  and  abdomen  ;  the  bowels  ;  the  entrails. 

vls'-ger-al.  a.  [Visceba.] 

1.  Lit.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  viscera. 

“No  appearance  of  visceral  disease  could  be  discov¬ 
ered.” — Field,  Aug.  27,  1887. 

*2.  Figuratively :  Having  fine  sensibility  ;  sensi¬ 
tive,  tender. 

“  Love  is  of  all  other  the  inmost  and  most  visceral 
affection;  and  therefore  called  by  the  apostle  ‘bowels  of 
love.’  ” — Bp.  Reynolds:  On  the  Passions,  ch.  xi. 

visceral-arch,  s. 

Anat.  <&  Embryol.  (pi.) :  A  series  of  parallel 
ridges  at  the  sides  of  and  behind  the  mouth,  trans¬ 
versely  to  the  axis  of  the  body.  The  intervals  be¬ 
tween  them  widen  into  clefts. 

vls'-cer-ate,  v.  tran.  [Visceea.]  To  eviscerate 
(q.  v.). 

vls'-$ld,  adj.  [Fr.  viscide,  from  Latin  viscidus= 
clammy,  like  bird-lime,  from  wscMm=mistletoe, 
bird-lime.]  Sticky  or  adhering,  and  having  a  ropy 
or  glutinous  consistency ;  semifluid  and  sticky ; 
clammy. 

“  Gross  viscid  humors.” — Wiseman:  Surgery,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  ix. 

vls-$id  -I-tjf ,  *vis-cid-i-tie,  s.  [Fr.  visciditi, 
from  viscide= viscid.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  viscid ;  glutinous¬ 
ness,  stickiness,  clamminess. 

“To  mend  viscidity  of  blood.” — Green:  The  Spleen. 

*2.  Glutinous  concretion. 

“Cathartics  of  mercurials  precipitate  the  viscidities  by 
their  stypticity.” — Floyer. 

vis'-§Iil,  s.  '  [Lat.  visc(um) ;  -in.] 

Chemistry :  A  waxy  substance,  the  principal  con¬ 
stituent  of  bird-lime,  extracted  from  the  stalks, 
leaves,  and  berries  of  the  mistletoe.  _  It  is  clear, 
colorless,  inodorous,  and  tasteless,  insoluble  in 
water,  but  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  has  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  honey  at  ordinary  temperatures, _  but 
becomes  more  fluid  at  30°.  Heated  to  100°,  it  is  as 
fluid  as  almond  oil. 

vls'-gin-ol,  s.  [Eng.  viscin;  -oh] 

Chem. :  A  fragrant  oil  prepared  by  mixing  viscene 
with  soda-lye,  and  distilling  the  resulting  crystalline 
mass  with  water. 


Yiscacha. 


♦vls-con-tl-el,  s.  [Vicontiel.] 

Vls-COS-Im -e-ter,  subst.  [Eng.  viscosi(ty),  and 
meter.] 

Chem. :  A  name  given  by  Dollfus  to  an  apparatus 
for  measuring  the  viscosity  of  coloring  liquids 
thickened  with  gum,  by  comparing  the  time 
required  by  a  given  quantity  of  the  liquid  to  pass 
through  a  certain  aperture,  with  that  required  by 
an  equal  quantity  of  water.  ( Watts.) 

vls-cos'-I-ty,  *vis-cos-i-tie,  s.  [Fr.  viscosite, 
from  Lat.  mscosus= viscous  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  viscous ;  sticki¬ 
ness,  glutinousness,  adhesiveness,  viscidity,  tenac¬ 
ity. 

“The  air  being  mixed  with  the  animal  fluids,  deter¬ 
mines  their  condition  as  to  rarity,  density,  viscosity, 
tenuity.” — Arbuthnot. 

2.  A  glutinous  or  viscous  body  or  substance. 

“A  tenuous  emanation,  or  continued  effluvium,  after 
some  distance,  retraceth  unto  itself,  as  is  observable  in 
drops  of  syrups  and  seminal  viscosities." — Browne. 

vis -count  (s  silent),  *vi-cont,  *vl  -count,  *vi- 
counte,  *vy-count,  s.  [Fr.  vicomte;  O.  Fr.  vis- 

conte,  from  Latin  vicecomitem,  accus.  of  vicecomes 
= one  who  fills  the  place  of  a  count  or  earl:  vice= 
in  the  place  of,  and  comes=  a  companion,  a  count, 
an  earl.] 

*1.  An  officerwho  supplied  the  place  of  the  count 
or  earl,  and  acted  as  his  deputy  in  the  management 
of  the  affairs  of  the  county,  in  reality  filling  the 
office  of  sheriff. 

“The  viscont,  called  either  procomes  or  vicecomes,  in 
time  past  gouerned  in  the  countie  vnder  the  earle.” — 
Holinshed:  Descr.  England,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

2.  A  degree  or  title  of  nobility  ranking  next  below 
an  earl,  and  above  a  baron.  It  is  the  most  recently 
established  English  title  of  nobility,  having  been 
first  conferred  by  letters  patent  from  Henry  YI.  on 
John  Lord  Beau¬ 
mont,  in  A.  D.  1440. 

The  title  of  viscount 
is  frequently  held  in 
England  as  the  sec¬ 
ond  title  of  aD  earl, 
and  is  borne  by  the 
eldest  son  as  a  cour¬ 
tesy  title  during  the 
life  of  his  father. 

The  coronet  of  a  vis¬ 
count  of  England  is 
composed  of  a  circle 
of  gold,  chased,  „  ...  ,  XT.  ,,  „  , 

having  on  the  edge  British  Yiscount  s  Coronet, 
twelve,  fourteen,  or 

sixteen  pearls  ;  the  cap  of  crimson  velvet,  turned  up 
with  ermine,  and  closed  at  the  top  with  a  rich  tas¬ 
sel  of  gold. 

3.  An  officer  of  the  Crown  in  Jersey,  who  performs 
the  duties  of  an  English  coroner.  He  has  a  deputy 
viscount,  who  acts  in  his  absence. 

vis-count-ess  (is  as  I),  s.  [English  viscount; 
-ess.]  The  wife  of  aviscount ;  a  peeress  of  the  fourth 
degree  of  nobility. 

vis  -count-ship,  vis  -count-y,  vis  -count  -$f 

(is  as  I),  s.  [English  viscount;  -ship,  -cy,  -y.]  The 
quality,  rank,  or  degree  of  a  viscount. 

“If  a  barony  made  him  a  Conservative,  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  a  viscounty  t  ” — London  Daily  News. 

vls'-cous,  a.  [Lat.  viscosus,  from  viscum= bird¬ 
lime.]  Glutinous,  sticky,  adhesive,  viscid. 

“Full  of  a  grosse  and  viscous  humor.” — P.  Holland: 
Pliny,  bk.  xvi.,  ch.  xxvii. 
viscous-fermentation,  s. 

Chem.:  A  change  brought  about  in  saccharine 
solutions  by  the  aid  of  a  particular  ferment,  con¬ 
sisting  of  an  aggregation  of  single  cells,  each  con¬ 
taining  a  single  bright  nucleus.  The  product  of 
fermentation  is  a  gum-like  ropy  substance,  the 
presence  of  which  in  a  solution  has  the  power  of 
arresting  ordinary  or  vinous  fermentation. 

vls  -cous-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  viscous;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  viscous ;  viscidity,  vis¬ 
cosity. 

vis  -cum,  s.  [Lat.=the  mistletoe.] 

Bot.:  Mistletoe  ;  a  genus  of  Loranthacese  (q.  v.]. 
Leaves  opposite,  whorled,  or  wanting ;  flowers  uni¬ 
sexual  ;  males  with  the  calyx  obsolete,  four  petals, 
ovate,  fleshy,  united  at  the  base,  and  bearing  each 
a  single  anther,  adnate  with  its  upper  surface. 
Fertile  flowers,  with  a  superior  calyx  having  an 
obscure  margin  ;  four  erect,  ovate,  very  minute  pet¬ 
als,  and  a  sessile  stigma.  Known  species  believed 
to  be  about  100  (Sir  J.  Hooker ) ;  from  hot  and  tem¬ 
perate  climates, 
vls'-cus,  s.  [Lat.] 

Anat.:  An  entrail;  one  of  the  contents  of  the 
head,  thorax,  or  abdomen.  [Yisceea.] 

*vi§e  (1),  *ve§e,  s.  [Fr.  bise— the  north  wind.]  A 
blast  of  wind ;  a  storm,  a  commotion. 


bdil,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus, 
-clan,  -tian  =  shsm.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xsnophon,  e^ist.  ph  f. 
tion,’  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =b$l,  del. 
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vl'-§e  (2),s.  [Fr.,  pa.  par.  of  viser= to  put  a  visd  to, 
from  Lat.  visits,  pa.  par.  of  video= to  see.]  An  in¬ 
dorsement  made  upon  a  passport  by  the  properly 
constituted  authority,  whether  ambassador,  consul, 
or  police,  showing  that  it  had  been  examined  and 
found  correct. 

*vi§e  (3),  s.  [Vice,  s.] 

*vi-§e,  v.t.  [Vise  (2),s.]  To  put  a  visfi  on;  to 
examine  and  indorse,  as  a  passport. 

,  Vlsh-noo,  VIsh'-nfi,  subst.  [Sans.,  from  vis=  to 
enter,  to  pervadej 

Brahmanism :  The  second  person  of  the  modern 
Hindu  Trimurti  (q.  v.).  When  he  first  appears  in 
Vedic  times,  he  is  simply  the  God  of  the  Shining 
Firmament,  the  younger  brother  of  Indra,  and  in¬ 
ferior  to  him  in  dignity.  By  the  time  that  the  epic 
poems,  the  Ramayana  and  the  Mahabharat,  were 
composed,  Vishnu  had  made  a  considerable  ad¬ 
vance  to  his  present  position,  the  fuli  attainment  of 
which,  however,  was  reserved  for  the  period  of  the 
Puranas.  One  of  these  books  is  called  the  Vishnu 
Purana.  Heisregardedasthemember  of  the  Triad 
whose  special  function  is  to  preserve.  To  do  this  he 
nine  times  successively  became  incarnate,  and  will 
do  so  once  more.  The  first  time  he  appeared,  it  was 
as  a  fish  to  warn  a  righteous  king,  Manu,  of  an  ap¬ 
proaching  deluge,  and  save  the  sacred  Vedas  from 
being  lost.  His  second  appearance  was  as  a  tortoise 
to  support  the  world,  while  the  gods  and  goddesses 
churned  the  sea ;  the  third,  as  a  boar,  to  lift  up  the 
submerged  world  on  his  tusks ;  the  fourth,  as  a 
man-lion,  to  tear  to  pieces  an  impious  king;  the 
fifth,  as  a  dwarf,  to  recover  for  the  gods  their  su 
premacylost  by  their  neglect;  the  sixth,  as  Paras- 
urama,  to  wash  away  the  sins  of  the  earth  by  the 
destruction  of  the  Kshatriya  race — probably  an  al¬ 
lusion  to  the  historic  fact  that  when  the  Aryan 
Brahman  and  Kshatriya  warriors  had  well  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  in  India,  jealousies  arose  between 
them,  and  the  Kshatriyas  were  vanquished,  and  in 
large  measure  destroyed,  by  the  Brahmans ;  the 
seventh,  was  as  Rama,  the  hero  of  the  Ramayanaj 
the  eighth,  as  Krishna;  the  ninth,  as  Buddha; 
and  the  tenth,  as  Kalki,  or  the  White  Horse,  is  still 
to  come.  When  it  arrives,  Vishnu  shallappear  on 
a  white  horse,  with  a  drawn  sword,  wherewith  he 
shall  destroy  the  wicked,  and  thus  prepare  the  way 
for  a  renovated  world.  Vishnu  himself  is  gener¬ 
ally  represented  as  a  dark-blue  man,  with  four 
arms,  tne  first  holding  a  war-club,  the  second  a 
conch-shell,  the  third  a  quoit-like  weapon  called 
Chakra,  and  the  fourth  a  water-lily.  His  two  most 
popular  incarnations  are  as  Rama  and  Krishna. 
His  most  enthusiastic  followers  are  generally 
drawn  from  the  middle  classes  of  Hindu  society. 
His  mark  on  their  foreheads  is  a  trident,  with  a  yel¬ 
low  fork  in  the  center,  and  a  white  one  on  each  side. 
Many  monastic  sects  worship  him  almost  exclu¬ 
sively.  [Vaishnava.] 

visj-I-bll'-I-tjf,  s.  [Fr.  visibilite.\  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  visible  or  perceivable  by  the  eye ; 
perceptibility,  conspicuousness. 

“Depict  him  that  hath  no  color  or  figure,  no  parts  nor 
body,  no  accidents  or  visibility." — Bp.  Taylor:  Rule  of  Con¬ 
science,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

vi§-I-ble,  *vys-y-ble,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Latin 
visibilis,  from  visas ,  pa.  par.  of  video  —  to  see ;  Sp. 
visible ;  Ital.  visibile.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Perceivable  by  the  sight;  capable  of  being 
seen  ;  perceptible  by  the  eye ;  in  view. 

‘‘ The  visible  world,  the  proper  object  of  sight,  is  not 
external,  but  in  the  mind.” — Reid:  On  the  Mind,  ch.  vi., 
§11. 

2.  Apparent,  open,  conspicuous. 

“Though  his  actions  were  not  visible ." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,iii.  4. 

B.  As  subst.:  That  which  is  or  can  be  seen  by  the 

eye. 

“The  mathematical  consideration  of  visible  figure, 
which  we  shall  call  the  geometry  of  visibles." — Reid:  On 
the  Mind,  ch.  vi.,  §  8. 

Visible  Church,  s. 

Theol.:  The  Church,  as  seen  by  man,  not  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  God.  It  includes  the  whole  body  of  pro¬ 
fessing  Christians,  some  of  them  regenerate,  others 
unregenerate ;  the  two  classes  commingled,  as  were 
the  wheat  and  tares  mentioned  in  the  parable 
(Matt.  xiii.  24-30).  It  is  distinguished  from  the  In¬ 
visible  Church,  consisting  only  of  the  regenerate; 
but  who  are  worthy  of  this  designation  is  known 
only  to  God.  (Cf.  1  Kings  xix.  10, 14, 18.) 

visible-horizon,  s.  The  line  that  bounds  the 
sight. 

visible-speech,  subst.  A  term  applied  by  its 
inventor,  Prof.  A.  Melville  Bell,  to  a  system  of  alpha¬ 
betical  characters  designed  to  represent  every  pos¬ 
sible  articulate  utterance  of  the  organs  of  speech, 
each  organ  and  each  mode  of  speech  having  its 
appropriate  symbol.  By  means  of  this  system  the 
deaf  and  dumb  are  taught  to  speak. 


vi§’-l-ble-ness,  s.  [English  visthie ,'  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  visible ;  visibility. 

vl§'-l-blf,  *vys-y-bly .adverb.  [En g.visibl(e); 
•ly.] 

1.  In  a  visible  manner ;  so  as  to  be  perceivable  by 
the  eye ;  openly,  manifestly,  plainly,  perceptibly. 

“  By  the  head  we  make  known  more  visibly  our  suppli¬ 
cations,  our  threatenings.” — Dryden.  {Todd.) 

2.  Plainly,  clearly,  evidently,  manifestly. 

“  Visibly  beneficial  to  all.” — Locke:  Human  Understand., 
bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 


vl§  -le,  vlz  -le,  s.  [Fr.  vis6e=an  aim,  taking  a 
sight  at,  from  viser—  to  aim,  to  mark.]  [Vise.] 

1.  The  aim  taken  at  an  object,  as  by  one  about  to 
shoot. 

2.  A  scrutinizing  view  or  look. 

3.  The  knot  or  sight  on  the  muzzle  of  a  gun  by 
which  aim  is  taken. 

IT  Scotch  in  all  its  senses. 

VI§ -1-goth,  s.  [See  def.]  One  of  the  Western 
Goths,  or  that  branch  of  the  Gothic  tribes  which 
settled  in  Dacia,  as  distinguished  from  the  Ostro¬ 
goths,  or  Eastern  Goths.  [Ostrogoth.] 

Vi§-i-g0th'-lc,  adj.  [Eng.  Visigoth;  -ic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Visigoths. 

vls'-ion  (s  as  zh),  *vis-i-oun,  *vys-y-on,  *vys- 
ion,  subst.  [Fr.  vision  —  a  vision,  sight,  from  Lat. 
visionem,  accus.  of  visio— Right,  from  visus,  pa.  par. 
of  video  =  to  see  ;  cogn.  with  Sansc.  vid  —  to  know  ; 
Goth.  &  A.  S.  witan;  Eng.  wit,  wot.] 

1.  The  act  of  seeing  external  objects;  actual 
sight. 

“The  intuitive  vision  of  God  in  the  world  to  come.” — 
Hooker:  Eocles.  Politie,  bk.  i.,  §  11. 

2  The  faculty  of  seeing  ;  that  power  or  faculty  by 
which  we  perceive  the  forms  and  colors  of  objects 
through  the  sense  of  sight ;  sight. 

“And  these  pictures,  propagated  by  motion  along  the 
fibers  of  the  optick  nerves  into  the  brain,  are  the  cause  of 
vision.” — Newton:  Opticks. 

3.  That  which  is  seen  or  perceived  by  the  eye ;  an 
object  of  sight. 

4.  Specif.,  that  which  is  seen  otherwise  than  by 
the  ordinary  sight,  or  the  rational  eye;  a  supernat¬ 
ural,  prophetic,  or  imaginary  appearance;  some¬ 
thing  seen  in  a  trance,  dream,  ecstasy,  or  the  like ; 
a  phantom,  a  specter,  an  apparition. 

“Upon  the  foot  of  this  construction,  it  is  supposed  that 
Isaiah  in  prophetic  dream  or  vision  heard  God  speaking 
to  him  (like  as  St.  Peter  heard  a  voice,  and  saw  a  vision, 
while  he  lay  in  a  trance),  and  that  in  idea  he  transacted 
all  that  God  so  ordered  him  to  do.” — Waterland:  Works, 
vi.  228. 

5.  Anything  unreal  or  imaginary;  a  creation  of 
fancy. 

If  Vision  is  the  act  of  seeing  or  the  thing  seen ; 
apparition,  the  thing  that  appears.  Vision,  signi¬ 
fying  a  thing  seen,  is  taken  for  a  supernatural 
exertion  of  the  vision  ;  apparition  refers  us  to  the 
object  seen,  which  may  be  true  or  false,  according 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  presents  itself.  Joseph 
was  warned  by  a  vision  to  fly  into  Egypt;  Mary 
Magdalen  was  informed  of  the  resurrection  by  an 
apparition;  feverish  people  often  think  they  see 
visions;  timid  and  credulous  people  sometimes 
take  trees  and  posts  for  apparitions.  Strictly 
speaking,  a  phantom  is  a  false  apparition,  or  the 
appearance  of  a  thing  otherwise  than  it  really  is ; 
thus  the  ignis-fatuus,  or  will-o’-the-wisp,  is  a  phan¬ 
tom ..  A  specter  is  the  apparition  of  any  spiritual 
being ;  a  ghost  is  the  spirit  of  a  dead  person  appear¬ 
ing  to  the  living.  {Crabb.) 

(1)  Arc  of  vision: 

Astron. :  An  arc  which  measures  the  least  dis¬ 
tance  at  which,  after  sunset,  a  fixed  star  or  planet 
emerging  from  the  sun’s  rays  becomes  visible. 

(2)  Beatific  vision.  [Beatific.] 

(3)  Direct  (or  simple)  vision: 

Optics:  Vision  performed  by  means  of  rays  pass¬ 
ing  directly  or  in  straight  lines  from  the  radiant 
point  to  the  eye.  The  distance  at  which  objects 
can  be  seen  with  the  greatest  distinctness  varies  in 
different  individuals,  and  in  the  same  individual  it 
is  often  different  in  the  two_  eyes.  For  small 
objects,  such  as  ordinary  print,  it  is  from  fourteen 
to  fifteen  inches  in  normal  cases. 

(4)  Field  of  vision  : 

Optics:  The  same  as  Field  of  view  (q.  v.). 

(5)  Reflected,  vision : 

Optics :  Vision  .  performed  by  means  of  rays 
reflected,  as  by  mirrors. 

(6)  Refracted  vision : 

Optics:  Vision  performed  by  means  of  rays 
refracted  or  deviated  by  passing  through  mediums 
of  different  densities. 

vis  -ion  (s  as  zh),  v .  t.  [Vision,  s.]  To  see  as 
in  a  vision ;  to  perceive  by  the  eye  of  the  intellect 
or  in  imagination, 

“We  in  the  morning  eyed  the  pleasant  fields 
Visioned  before.”  Southey:  Joan  of  Arc,  v iii. 


vis'-i&n-Al  (s  as  zh),  a.  [English  vision,  s. ;  -af.J 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  vision. 

“  The  visional  interpretation  appears  to  be  preferable 
to  the  other.” — Waterland:  Works,  vi.  228. 

vis’-ion-ar-I-ness  (§  as  zh),  s.  [Eng.  visionary ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  visionary. 

vis  -i&n-g,r-y  (s  as  zh),  a.  &  s.  [English  vision ; 
•ary.  J 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  visions;  appropriate  to  or 
characterized  by  the  appearance  of  visions. 

“  At  the  visionary  hour  .  .  . 

Angelic  harps  are  in  full  concert  heard.” 

Thomson:  Summer,  556. 

2.  Existing  in  imagination  only ;  not  real;  irnag-/ 
inary  ;  having  no  real  or  solid  foundation  ;  unsub¬ 
stantial. 

“  Our  victories  only  led  us  to  further  visionary  pros¬ 
pects.” — Swift. 

3.  Affected  by  phantoms  or  fancies ;  disposed  to , 
receive  impressions  on  the  imagination  ;  apt  to  re¬ 
ceive  and  act  on  mere  fancies  or  whims,  as  if  they 
were  realities ;  disposed  or  given  to  day-dreamm®, 
fanciful  theories,  or  the  like. 

*4.  Spectral. 

“  On  the  neighboring  plain 

Lay  heaps  of  visionary  soldiers  slain.” 

Dryden :  Tyrannic  Love,  i.  1. 

B.  As  substantive: 

*1.  One  who  sees  visions  or  unreal  sights. 

2.  One  who  forms  impracticable  or  quixotic 
schemes  ;  one  given  to  day-dreaming,  fanciful  the¬ 
ories,  or  the  like. 

“  Some  celebrated  writers  of  our  own  country,  who, 
with  all  their  good  sense  and  genius,  were  visionaries  on 
the  subject  of  education.” — Knox:  Remarks  on  Grammar 
Schools. 

*vls'-i6ned  (s  as  zh),  a.  [Eng.  vision,  s ;  -ed.] 

1.  Seen  in  a  vision  or  dream  ;  formed  by  the  fancy ; 
visionary,  spectral. 

“  For  them  no  visioned  terrors  daunt.” 

Scott.  ( Annandale .) 

2.  Having  the  power  of  seeing  visions ;  hence,  in¬ 
spired. 

“  Oh!  not  the  visioned  poet  in  his  dreams  ... 

So  fair,  so  bright,  so  wild  a  shape 

Hath  yet  beheld.”  Shelley:  Queen  Mab,  i. 

vl§  -ion-Ist  (§  as  zh),  subst.  [Eng.  vision;  -ist.] 
One  who  sees  or  believes  he  sees  visions ;  a  believer 
in  visions. 

vi§  -ion-less  (5  as  zh),  a.  [Eng.  vision;  - less .] 
Destitute  of  vision ;  blind. 

vl§ -It,  *vis-yt,  v.t.&i.  [Fr.  visiter,  from  Lat. 
visito= to  go  to  see,  to  visit,  freq.  of  visa = to  survey, 
from  visus,  pa.  par.  of  video= to  see  ;  Sp.  &.  Port. 
visitor ;  Ital.  visitare .] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  go  or  come  to  see  (a  person  or  object)  in 
the  way  of  friendship,  business,  curiosity,  cere¬ 
mony,  duty,  or  the  like ;  to  call  upon ;  to  pay  a  visit 
to. 

“  Thee,  Sion,  and  the  flowery  brooks  beneath, 

Nightly  I  visit."  Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  32. 

2.  To  come  and  attend  on,  as  on  one  in  sickness. 
{Matt.  xxv.  36.) 

3.  To  come  or  go  to  generally  ;  to  call  at ;  to  enter, 
to  frequent;  as,  Swallows  visit  this  country  in  the 
summer. 

4.  To  attend  on  ;  to  accompany ;  to  follow. 

“It  [sleep]  seldom  visits  sorrow.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  ii.  L 

5.  To  go  or  come  to,  as  for  purposes  of  inspection, 
supervision,  examination,  correction  of  abuses,  or 
the  like  ;  as,  a  bishop  visits  his  diocese. 

6.  To  afflict,  to  overtake,  to  attack. 

“Ere  he  by  sickness  had  been  visited." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  1. 

7.  In  Scriptural  language,  to  send  a  judgment 
from  heaven  upon,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  pun¬ 
ishing,  chastising,  or  afflicting,  or  of  comforting, 
encouraging,  or  consoling. 

“Therefore  hast  thou  visited  and  destroyed  them.” — 
Isaiah  xxvi.  14. 

8.  To  inflict  punishment  for. 

“The  sins  of  my  mother  should  be  visited  upon  me.”— 
Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  5. 

*9.  To  attack  in  a  hostile  manner. 

“  Ere  the  king 

Dismiss  his  power,  he  means  to  visit  us.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  4. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  examine,  to  inspect,  to  see. 

“  [Eve]  .  .  .  went  forth  among  her  fruits  and  floWOTB, 

To  visit  how  they  prosper’d.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  45. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  Amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw4 


visit 
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visual-point 


2.  To  practice  calling  on  or  visiting  others ;  to 
keep  up  friendly  intercourse,  by  making  visits  or 
calls  at  the  houses  of  friends  or  relatives. 

vi§'-It,  s.  [Fr.  visite.]  [Visit,  u.] 

1.  The  act  of  visiting,  or  going  to  see  a  person, 
place,  or  thing;  a  call;  a  short  stay  of  friendship, 
ceremony,  business,  duty,  curiosity,  or  the  like. 

“In  visits 

Like  those  of  angels,  short  and  far  between.” 

Blair:  The  Grave,  ii.  587. 

2.  A  formal  or  official  visit  or  inspection ;  a  vis¬ 
itation. 

If  (1)  Right  of  visit :  [Visitation,  II.  2.]. 

(2)  To  pay  a  visit:  To  visit.  [Visit,  v.,  A.  1.,  B.  2.] 

♦visit-day,  s.  A  day  on  which  a  lady  in  society 
was  “  at  home  ”  to  receive  callers. 

“  On  visit-days  she  bears 
To  mount  her  fifty  flights  of  ample  stairs.’” 

Parnell:  Elegy  to  an  Old  Beauty. 
vl§'-lt-g,-ble,  a.  [Eng.  visit;  -able.]  Liable  or 
subject  to  be  visited. 

‘‘All  hospitals  built  since  the  Reformation  ate  visit¬ 
able  by  the  king  or  Lord  Chancellor.” — Ayliffe. 

tVi§-I-tan'-dine,  s.  [Fr.  See  extract.]  A  nun 
of  the  Order  of  the  Visitation.  [Visitation,  If  (1).J 

“Many  houses  of  ‘Visitandines’  —  so  these  nuns  are 
called  in  France — soon  arose.” — Addis  dt  Arnold,  Cathol. 
Diet.,  p.  847. 

a.  &  s.  [Latin  visitans,  pr.  par.  of 
visito= to  visit  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj.:  Acting  the  part  of  a  visitor;  paying  a 
visit. 

“  He  knew  the  rocks  which  angels  haunt 
On  the  mountains  visitant .” 

Wordsworth:  Song  at  the  Feast  of  Brougham  Castle. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  visits ;  one  who  goes  or 
Comes  to  visit  or  see  another ;  a  visitor ;  one  who  is 
a  guest  in  the  house  of  another. 

“  The  great  visitant  approach’d.” 

Milton :  P.  L.,  xi.  225. 

vlg-i-ta  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  visitationem , 
aecus.  of  visitatio,  from  visitatus,  pa.  par.  of  visito 
«=to  visit  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*1.  The  act  of  visiting  or  of  paying  a  visit ;  a  visit. 

“  To  pay  Bohemia  the  visitation .” 

Shakesp. :  Winter’s  Tale,  i.  L 

2.  Specifically,  a  formal  or  official  visit  paid 
periodically  by  a  superior,  inspecting,  or  superin¬ 
tending  officer,  or  other  duly  qualified  authority,  to 
a  corporation,  colleget  church,  or  the  like,  for  the 

urpose  of  examining  into  the  manner  in  which  the 

usiness  of  the  corporation  or  body  is  carried  on 
how  its  laws  and  regulations  are  observed,  and  the 
like. 

“  *  Will  you  submit,’  said  the  bishop,  ‘  to  our  visita¬ 
tion  f’” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

*3.  The  object  of  a  visit. 

“  O  flowers, 

My  early  visitation  and  my  last.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  275. 

4.  A  special  dispensation  or  judgment  sent  from 
heaven ;  a  communication  of  divine  favor  or  good¬ 
ness,  but  more  usually  of  divine  indignation  and 
retribution;  divine  chastisement  or  affliction;  re¬ 
tributive  affliction  or  trouble. 

“What  will  ye  do  in  the  day  of  visitation,  and  in  the 
desolation  which  shall  come  from  far?  ” — Isaiah  x.  3. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anglican  Church:  An  annual  assembly,  chiefly 

of  clergy  and  churchwardens,  called  together  at 
one  or  more  convenient  centers  for  the  purpose  of 
admitting  churchwardens  elect  to  office,  of  receiv¬ 
ing  presentments,  and  of  officially  reviewing  the 
condition  of  parishes,  and  of  the  diocese  or  arch¬ 
deaconry,  in  a  charge  by  the  bishop  or  archdeacon, 
founded  on  answers  to  the  inquiries  of  the  bishop 
to  the  clergy,  and  of  tne  archdeacon  to  church¬ 
wardens,  and  frequently  embodying  digests  of 
recent  Acts  of  Parliament  bearing  on  subjects  of 
interest  to  the  Church.  The  archdeacon  holds  his 
visitation  annually,  but  delivers  no  charge  when 
the  bishop  is  “  on  visitation ;”  the  bishop,  for  the 
most  part,  triennially.  These  assemblies  are  always 
very  largely  attended  by  the  clergy,  and  much  more 
by  churchwardens  than  was  the  case  a  few  years 
since.  _  ,  ,  , 

2.  Internal.  Law:  The  act  of  a  naval  commander 

who  visits  or  enters  on  board  a  vessel  belonging  to 
another  state,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  her 
character  and  object,  but  without  claiming  or 
axercising  the  right  of  search.  The  right  of  per¬ 
forming  this  act  is  called  the  Right  of  Visit,  or 
Right  of  Visitation.  .  , 

IT  (1)  Order  of  the  Visitation :  An  Order  of  nuns, 
founded  at  Annecy,  in  1610,  under  the  direction  of 
St.  Francis  de  Sales,  then  Bishop  of  Geneva,  by  St. 
Jane  Frances  de  Chantal.  As  the  object  of  the 


bishop  was  to  make  it  possible  for  invalid  ladies 
to  join  this  new  body,  the  rule,  which  was  a  modi¬ 
fied  form  of  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  included  few 
corporal  austerities.  At  first  there  was  no  inclos¬ 
ure,  so  that  the  nuns  could  visit  the  sick  in  their 
own  homes ;  but  the  rule  of  inclosure  was  adopted 
in  1618. 

(2)  Right  of  Visitation: 

Internat.  Law:  [Visitation,  II.  2.] 

(3)  Visitation  of  the  Sick: 

Eccles. :  An  office  of  the  Anglican  Church  for  the 
comfort  and  consolation  of  sick  persons.  It  is 
founded  on  the  offices  of  ancient  liturgies, omitting 
the  formal  procession  of  the  priest  and  his  clerks  to 
the  house  of  the  sick,  the  saying  of  the  Penitential 
Psalms,  and  the  anointing  with  oil.  With  these 
exceptions,  it  is  substantially  the  same  as  Extreme 
Unction  (q.v.).  The  form  for  anointing  was  in¬ 
serted  in  the  Prayer  Book  of  1549,  but  was  omitted 
in  tha.;  of  1552. 

(4)  Visitation  of  the  Virgin  Mary : 

Eccles. :  A  festival,  celebrated  on  July  2,  insti¬ 
tuted  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  by 
Pope  Urban,  to  commemorate  the  Virgin’s  visit 
(Luke  i.  39-56)  to  Elizabeth,  the  mother  of  John 
the  Baptist. 

vI§-I-ta,-tbr'-I-g,l,  a.  [Lat.  msitator—a  visitor; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ial.)  [Visitation.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  a  judicial  visitor  or  visitation. 

“A  visitatorial  power  of  vast  and  undefined  extent.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist,  Eng.t  ch.  i. 

vi-§ite’,s.  [Fr.]  A  light  cape  or  short  cloak  of 
lace  or  silk  worn  by  ladies  in  summer. 

vl§’-lt-er,  subst.  [Eng.  visit,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
visits ;  a  visitor. 

vl§  -lt-lng,jpr.par„  a.,  &  s.  [Visit,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  visits ;  em¬ 
powered  or  authorized  to  make  visits ;  as,  a  visit¬ 
ing  committee. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  paying  a  visit  or  visits. 

*2.  Prompting,  influence,  attack,  fit. 

“That  no  compunctious  visiting s  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpose.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  1.  5. 

visiting-ant,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Anomma  arcens,  the  Driver-ant  (q.  v.). 

visiting-book,  s.  A  book  in  which  are  written 
the  names  of  persons  to  be  visited. 

visiting-card,  s.  A  small  card,  bearing  one’s 
name,  <fcc.,  to  be  left  on  making  calls  or  paying  vis¬ 
its. 

vl§’-lt-8r,  *vis-it-0ur,  s.  [Fr.  visiteur,  from 
visiter = to  visit.] 

1.  One  who  visits ;  one  who  makes  a  visit  or  call ; 
a  visitor. 

“  Distinguishing  the  familiar  riend  or  relation  from 
the  most  modish  visitor.” — Tatler,  No.  105. 

2.  A  superior  or  officer  authorized  to  make  a  vis¬ 
itation  of  a  corporation  or  any  institution  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  that  the  laws  and  regulations  are 
observed,  or  that  the  duties  and  conditions  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  founder  or  by  law  are  duly  per¬ 
formed  and  executed. 

“After  they  had  discharged  bishops,  they  agreed  to 
have  superintendents,  commissioners,  and  visitors.” — 
Holinshed:  Histoids  of  Scotland,  (an.  1583). 

vlg-I-tor'-I-Al.  a.  [Eng.  visitor;  -ial.~[  Visita¬ 
torial. 

“An  archdeacon  has  visitorial  power  in  parishes.” — 
Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

*vl§'-lt-ress,  s.  [English  visit; -ress.]  A  female 
visitor. 

“Keenly,  I  fear,  did  the  eye  of  the  visitress  pierce  the 
young  pastor’s  heart.” — Charlotte  Bronte:  Jane  Eyre,  oh. 
xxxii. 

*Vl§'-Ive,  a.  [Fr.  visif,  from  Lat.  visus,  pa.  par. 
of  video— to  see;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  visivo.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  power  of  seeing ;  visual. 

“Our  visive  beams.” — Bp.  Hall:  Of  Prophanenesse,  bk. 
i„  §  5. 

vl§  -mi-?t,  s.  [Named  after  M.  de  Visme,  a  mer¬ 
chant  in  Lisbon.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Elodeee.  Trees  or  shrubs,  with 
quadrangular  branches,  opposite  entire  leaves, 
sometimes  with  glandular  dots,  and  terminal 
cymes  of  yellow  or  greenish  flowers.  Sepals  five  or 
four ;  petals  as  many,  usually  villous  on  the  inside, 
and  with  black  glandular  dots ;  stamens  many,  in 
five  bundles ;  fruit  a  berry,  with  five  cells  and  many 
seeds.  Known  species  more  than  twenty,  the  ma¬ 
jority  from  tropical  America,  therest  from  tropical 
Africa.  Vismia  guianensis  is  a  small  Mexican  and 
Guianan  tree,  about  eight  feet  high,  with  ovate- 
lanceolate  acuminate  leaves,  dilated  at  the  base, 
smooth  above,  rufous  beneath.  The  bark,  leaves, 


and  fruit,  when  wounded,  yield  a  gum-resin, 
called  in  commerce  American  Gummi-Gutta,  which, 
when  dry,  becomes  hard  and  resembles  gamboge. 
It  is  given  in  medicine  as  a  purgative.  V.  micran - 
tha  and  V.  laccifera  also  yield  a  drastic  gum-resin 
like  gamboge.  [Elodea,  2.] 

visne,  s.  [Norm.  French,  from  Lat.  vicinia=  a 
neighborhood,  from  uicmus— neighboring.]  Neigh¬ 
borhood.  [Venue.] 

*vl§'-n6-mie,  *vls'-n6-m^,  s.  [See  def.]  A  cor¬ 
ruption  of  physiognomy  (q.  v.). 

“Thou  out  of  tune,  psalm-singing  slave,  spit  in  hi* 
visnomy.” — Beaum.  cfr  Flet.:  Women  Pleased,  iv.  i. 

fvl’-son,  s.  [See  def.] 

Zo6l.:  The  French -Canadian  name  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Mink  ( Putorius  vison) .  It  is  used  also  in  Eng¬ 
lish  books. 


vi§’-6r,  viz-5r,  vis'-Ard,  viz'-sird,  *vl§’-§r, 
*vis-ere,  ♦vis-our,  *vis-ure,  *vys-ere,  s.  [Fr. 

visi&re,  from  vis=the  face,  from  Lat.  visum ,  accus. 


of  wsits= sight.  [Vision.^ 
viseira  ;  Ital.  visiera.] 

*1.  A  head-piece  or 
mask  used  for  conceal¬ 
ment  or  disguise. 

“A  man  in  a  vizcr,  and 
acting  the  part  of  a  king  in 
a  play.” — Milton:  Def.  of  the 
People  of  England,  die. 

■  2.  Old  Arm. :  That  part 
of  a  helmet  which  defends 
the  face,  and  which  can 
be  lifted  up  and  down  at 
pleasure ;  it  is  perforated 
with  holes  for  seeing  and 
breathing. 

“The  Cyclops,  a  people  of 
Sicily,  remarkable  for  cruel¬ 
ty,  might,  perhaps,  in  their 
wars,  use  a  headpiece,  or 
vizor.” — Broome;  Odyssey. 


Spanish  visera;  Port, 


Helmet  with  Visor, 


3.  The  fore  part  of  a  cap,  projecting  over  and  pro- 
tecting  the  eyes. 

*4.  A  mask  or  disguise  generally. 

“Under  the  viser  of  enuie 
Lo  thus  was  hid  the  trecherie.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  bk.  ii. 

visor-bearer,  vizor-bearer,  s. 

Omith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of  tha 
genus  Augastes,  from  the  fantastic  arrangement  of 
the  feathers  of  the  head.  Two  species  are  known, 
Augastes  superbus  and  A.  lumachellus ,  both  from 
Brazil. 


♦visor-mask,  s.  A  prostitute,  a  strumpet. 

“  The  visor-mask  that  ventured  her  half-crown.” 

J.  Banks:  Virtue  Betrayed.  (Epilogue.) 

vI§‘-ored,  a.  [Eng.  visor;  -ed.]  Wearing  a 
visor ;  masked,  disguised,  concealed. 

‘‘Visor’ d  falsehood  and  base  forgery.” 

Milton:  Comus,  698. 

♦vi§-6r-y,  a.  [Lat.  visws=sight.]  Visual;  hav¬ 
ing  power  of  vision. 

“The  optic  nerves  and  the  visory  spirits.” — Adams: 
Works,  ii.  879. 

vls'-tft,  s.  [Ital.=sight,  a  prospect,  a  view,  fem. 
of  visto,  pa.  par.  of  vedere— to  see,  from  Lat.  video.] 
A  view  or  prospect  through  an  avenue,  as  between 
rows  of  trees ;  hence,  applied  to  the  trees  or  other 
objects  forming  the  avenue. 

“  An  interminable  vista  of  tree  trunks  on  both  side*.” 
—Field,  Feb.  4,  1888. 

*vls'-t0,  s.  [Vista.]  A  vista ;  a  prospect. 

“Then  all  beside  this  glade  and  visto, 

You’d  see  nymphs  lying  like  Calisto.” 

Gay:  To  a  Young  Lady. 

vis'-R-Al,  *vl§'-u-All  (or  §  as  zb),  a.  [Fr. 

visual,  from  Lat.  visu a  1  is = p e r t a i n iu g  to  the  sight, 
from  visits = sight,  vision  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  &  Port,  visual i 
Ital.  visuale .] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  sight  or  seeing;  used  in 
sight  or  seeing ;  serving  as  the  instrument  of  seeing. 

“  Visual  beams  refracted  through  another’s  eye.”— 
Drayton:  Polyolbion.  (To  the  Reader.) 

*2.  Visible ;  perceptible  by  the  sight. 

“Many  remarkable  particulars  that  attended  his  first 
perceptions  and  judgments  on  visual  objects.’’ — Burke : 
Sublime  and  Beautiful,  §  115. 

visual -angle,  s.  [Optic-angle,  1.] 
visual-cone,  s. 

Perspect. :  A  cone  whose  vertex  is  at  the  point  of 
sight. 

visual-plane,  s. 

Perspect. :  Any  plane  passing  through  the  point  of 
sight. 

visual-point,  s. 

Perspect. :  A  point  in  the  horizontal  line  in  which 
all  the  visual  rays  unite. 


bdil  boy*  pout,  jowl;  cat,  (jell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  - 1 

otfia'n.  -t'ian  ~  shgin  -tion,  -sion  -  shun;  tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =bel,  d$L 


visual-purple 
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vitiation 


visual-purple,  s. 

Physiol. :  A  pigment,  of  a  purple  color,  occurring 
in  the  retina  of  some  V ertebrates.  Under  the  action 
of  light,  it  becomes  first  what  Foster  proposes  to 
call  a  visual  yellow,  and  then  a  visual  white.  ( Fos¬ 
ter :  Physiol,  (ed.  4th),  p.  517.) 
visual-rays,  s.pl. 

Optics :  Rays  of  light,  imagined  to  come  from  the 
object  to  the  eye. 

visual-white,  s.  [Visual-purple.] 
visual-yellow,  s.  [Visual-purple.] 
*vl§-u-al'-l-t^  (or§aszh),s.  [Eng.  visual ; -ity .] 
A  sight ;  a  glimpse. 

“We  must  .  .  .  catch  a  few  more  v is uali ties.” — Car¬ 
lyle:  Miscell.,  iv.  242. 

vl§  -u-al-Ize,  vl§  -u~al-I§e  (or  vl§  as  vlzh),  v. 
t.  & i.  [Eng.  visual;  -ize,  -ise.\ 

*A.  Trans. :  To  make  visual  or  visible. 

“What,  is  this  me?  A  Voice,  a  Motion,  an  Appearance 
— some  embodied  visualised  idea  in  the  eternal  mind.” — 
Carlyle:  Sartor  Resartus,  bk.  i.,  ch.  viii. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  call  up  a  mental  image  or  picture 
with  a  distinctness  approaching  actual  vision. 

“All  this  is  difficult  to  understand  by  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  persons  who  cannot  visualize."— Athenaeum,  March 
20,  1880. 

Vl’-SUS,  s.  [Lat.=a  seeing,  a  looking.] 

Law:  View  or  inspection.  ( Cowel .) 
vl-ta  -9e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  vit(is) ;  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj .  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.:  Vineworts;  an  order  of  Hypogynous  Exo¬ 
gens,  alliance  Berberales.  Scrambling,  climbing 
shrubs  with  tumid  separable  joints,  or  erect  bushes ; 
woody  tissue  having  large,  dotted  ducts,  at  certain 
seasons  pouring  forth  sap.  Leaves  simple  or  com¬ 
pound,  the  lower  ones  opposite,  the  upper  alternate ; 
peduncles  racemose,  often  opposite,  the  leaves 
sometimes  changed  into  tendrils;  flowers  small, 
green,  in  thyrsps,  umbels,  or  panicles  ;  calyx  small, 
its  margin  nearly  entire ;  petals  four  or  five,  inserted 
in  a  disc  surrounding  the  ovary ;  stamens  equal  in 
number  to  the  petals  and  opposite  them,  also  in¬ 
serted  in  the  disc  ;  style  one,  very  short ;  stigma  sim¬ 
ple  ;  ovary  superior,  two  to  six-celled ;  ovules  erect, 
definite  in  number ;  berry  round,  pulpy,  often  by 
abortion  one-celled ;  seeds  four  or  five,  long.  Found 
in  the  East  Indies  and  other  warm  countries.  Tribes 
two,  Viteae  and  Leeee ;  known  genera  seven ;  species 
260.  (Bindley.) 

*vit-aille,  s.  [Victuals.] 
vl'-tg,l,  •vl’-tflill,  *vy-tall,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  vital, 
from  Lat.  vitalis= pertaining  to  life,  from  vita= 
life  ;  vita  is  prob.  short  for  vivita,  and  allied  to  vivo 
=to  live ;  Sp.  &  Port,  vital;  Ital.  vitale.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  life,  animal  or  vegetable. 

“When  I  have  pluck’d  the  rose 
I  cannot  give  it  vital  growth  again.” 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  v.  2. 

2.  Contributing  to  life ;  necessary  to  or  support¬ 
ing  life. 

“His  enfeebled  spright 
Gan  suck  this  vitall  aire  into  his  brest.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  66. 

3.  Containing  life ;  life-giving. 

“  Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame, 

Quit,  oh  quit  this  mortal  frame.” 

Pope:  Dying  Christian  to  his  Soul. 

4.  Being  the  seat  of  life  ;  being  that  on  which  life 
depends:  as,  to  be  wounded  in  a  vital  part  of  the 
body.  _ 

5.  Viable  (q.  v.). 

“  Pythagoras  and  Hippocrates  not  only  affirm  the  birth 
of  the  seventh  month  to  be  vital.” — Browne. 

6.  Very  necessary  or  important;  indispensable, 
essential. 

B.  As  subst.:  [Vitals]. 

vital-affinity,  s. 

Chem.  &  Physiol. :  The  change  in  the  chemical 
qualities  in  the  nutrient  material  of  a  plant  or 
animal  after  the  former  has  acquired  determinate 
form.  [Metabolic.] 

*vital-air,  s.  An  old  name  for  oxygen,  as  essen¬ 
tial  to  animal  life. 

vital-capacity,  s.  [Vital-volume.] 
vital-contractility,  s.  [Contractility,  H.] 
vital-fluid,  s. 

Bot. :  Latex  (q.  v.).  (Schultz.) 
vital-force,  s.  [Vitality,  II.] 
vital-functions,  subst.  pi.  Those  functions  or 
faculties  of  the  body  on  which  life  immediately 
depends,  as  respiration,  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
&c. 


vital-principle,  s. 

Biol. :  The  principle  which,  in  association  with 
matter,  as  in  organized  bodies,  controls  its  mani¬ 
festations  and  properties.  Nothing  is  known  of  it, 
except  as  a  force  in  connection  with  organization. 
(Carpenter.) 

vital-vessels,  s.pl. 

Bot.:  Laticiferous  tissue  (q.  v.).  (Schultz.) 
vital-volume,  vital-capacity,  s. 

Physiol. :  Dr.  Hutchinson’s  name  for  the  quantity 
of  air  expired  from  the  lungs  after  the  most  com¬ 
plete  inspiration.  It  always  increases  with  stature, 
and  is  measured  by  the  spirometer  (q.  v.). 

Vl-t3,l-l§m,  s.  [Eng.  vital ;  -ism.] 

Biol.:  The  doctrine  which  holds  that  the  vital 
principle  or  vitality  is  something  distinct  from 
physical  forces. 

vl'-t^l-Ist,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  vital ;  -ist.] 

A.  As  subst.:  A  believer  or  supporter  of  Vitalism 
(q.  v.).] 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Vitalism  (q.  v.). 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Germ-theory  (q.  v.). 

Vl-tal'-i-tf,  subst.  [Lat.  vitalitas,  from  vitalise 
v.).J 


vital  (q, 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

_  1.  The  state  of  showing  vital  powers  or  capaci¬ 
ties;  the  principle  of  animation  or  of  life. 

2.  Animation ;  manifestation  of  life  or  lasting¬ 
ness  ;  life ;  as,  an  institution  devoid  of  vitality. 

II.  Biol.:  (See  extract.) 

“  Considered  apart  from  the  phenomena  of  conscious¬ 
ness,  the  phenomena  of  life  are  all  dependent  upon  the 
working  of  the  same  physical  and  chemical  forces  as 
those  which  are  active  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  may 
be  convenient  to  use  the  terms  ‘vitality’  and  ‘vital  force’ 
to  denote  the  causes  of  certain  great  groups  of  natural 
operations,  as  we  employ  the  names  of  ‘electricity’  and 
‘electrical  force’  to  denote  others;  but  it  ceases  to  be 
proper  to  do  so,  if  such  a  name  implies  the  absurd 
assumption  that  either  ‘electricity’  or  ‘vitality’  are 
entities  playing  the  part  of  efficient  causes  of  electrical 
or  vital  phenomena.” — Huxley:  Anat.  Invert.  Anim.,  p.  9. 

Vl-t?Ll-I-za'-tioil,  s.  [Eng.  vitaliz(e);  - ation .] 
The  act  or  process  of  vitalizing ;  the  act  of  infusing 
the  vital  principle. 

vl -tal-ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  vital;  -ize.]  To  give  life 
to ;  to  infuse  the  vital  principle  into ;  to  animate. 

Vl-t9,l-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  vital ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  vital  manner ;  so  as  to  give  or  receive  life. 

“New  particles  of  matter  vitally  united  to  the  living 

plant.” — Locke:  Human  Understand,.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxvii. 

2.  Essentially,  indispensably. 

3.  In  a  manner  affecting  the  very  existence  of  a 
thing ;  in  a  highly  important  manner  or  degree. 

“Those  whose  interests  were  more  vitally  affected.” — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

vi-tal§,  s.  pi.  [Vital.] 

1.  The  internal  parts  or  organs  of  animals  essen¬ 
tial  to  life.  (Used  vaguely  or  generally.) 

“  The  inexhaustible  repast 
Drawn  from  his  vitals.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

*2.  The  parts  of  a  complex  whole  essential  to  its 
life,  existence  or  soundness. 

Vl  -ta-SCope,  s.  _  [Lat.  ihfa^life,  and  Gr.  skopeo= 
to  see.]  A  device  invented  by  Thomas  A.  Edison  for 
projecting  upon  canvas  lifelike  animated  pictures 
of  moving  objects  taken  by  a  kinetograph  or  simi¬ 
lar  instrument.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  stereop- 
ticon  in  which  the  gelatin  photographic  strips  from 
a  kinetograph  (q.  v.)  are  substituted  for  the  ordi¬ 
nary  stereopticon  slides.  As  the  transparent  gelatin 
film  moves  past  the  lens,  each  picture  stops  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  a  second,  while  the  light  is  thrown  through 
it  on  the  screen. _  Then  for  another  small  fraction 
of  a  second  the  light  is  shut  off,  the  film  moves  ahead 
again,  and  another  picture  is  flashed  on  the  screen. 
This  operation  is  carried  on  so  fast  that  the  eye  can¬ 
not  separate  one  view  from  another,  and  the  pro¬ 
jected  image  is  made  to  appear  as  if  in  motion  or 
endowed  with  life.  About  2,000  photographs  are 
used  to  make  a  picture  lasting  not  over  one  minute. 
The  vitascope  reproduces  photographs  in  colors  to 
perfection,  and  by  a  possible  phonographic  attach¬ 
ment  objects  may  be  made  to  appear  with  the  sounds 
which  naturally  accompany  them.  Other  instru¬ 
ments  of  a  similar  character  have  been  introduced 
under  the  names  of  biograph,  cinematograph,  eidol- 
oscope,  magniscope,  mutoscope,  zoogyroscope,  etc. 

vl  -te-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  vit(is) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -ece.J 

Bot. :  The  typical  tribe  of  Vitacese  (q.  v.).  Ten¬ 
drils  present,  petals  distinct,  stamens  also  distinct ; 
ovules  in  pairs. 


Vlt'-el-l&r-jf,  s.  [Latin  vitellus=  the  yolk  of  an 
egg.]  The  place  where  the  yolk  of  an  egg  swims  in 
the  white. 

vl-tel  -lI-Cle,  subst.  [Dimin.  from  Lat.  vitellus 
(q.v.).] 

Biol. :  The  bag  developed  round  the  food-yolk,  or 
that  part  of  the  yolk  not  converted  into  the  germ- 
mass  and  embryo.  The  constricted  part  at  which 
it  is  continued  into  the  wall  of  the  intestinal  canal 
is  called  the  Vitelline  duct. 

vl-tel'-lin,  s.  [Eng.  vitell(us) ;  -in,  - ine .] 

Chemistry :  A  name  formerly  given  to  the  albu- 
minoidal  substance  of  the  yolk  of  birds’  eggs,  now 
known  to  be  a  mixture  of  albumin  and  casein. 

vi-tel  -line,  a.  [Vitellus.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  yolk  of  eggs,  more 
especially  to  the  dentoplasm. 

2.  Colored  like  the  yolk  of  an  egg;  dull-yellow, 
just  turning  to  red. 

vitelline-duct,  s.  [Vitellicle.] 
vitelline-membrane,  s. 

Anatomy:  The  firm,  transparent,  vesicular  mem¬ 
brane  surrounding  the  yolk  of  an  egg;  the  yolk-sac. 
Called  also  Zona  pellucida. 

vl-tel'-lus,  s.  [Lat.=the  yolk  of  an  egg.] 

1.  Anat.:  The  yolk  of  an  ovum  or  egg.  It  is  a 
mass  of  granular  protoplasm  filling  the  vesicle, 
and  having  suspended  in  it  a  multitude  of  oil- 
globules  of  variable  size.  It  contains  also  the  ger¬ 
minal  vesicle  (q.  v.)  and  the  germinal  spot  or 
macula. 

2.  Botany :  Gtertner’s  name  for  a  fleshy  sac  inter¬ 
posed  between  the  albumen  and  the  ovule,  and 
enveloping  the  latter.  Robert  Brown  found  that  it 
was  the  sac  of  the  amnion  in  a  thickened  state. 

vi  -tex,  s.  [Lat.=the  chaste  tree.  (See  def.)] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Viticeee.  Calyx  short, 
campanulate,  five-toothed;  corolla  irregular,  five- 
lobed,  somewhat  labiate ;  stamens  four,  didyna- 
mous ;  fruit  a  globular  berry,  covered  at  its  base  by 
the  calyx,  and  containing  four  one-seeded  cells. 
Vitex  agnus-castus  is  the  chaste-tree,  a  native  of 
Southern  Europe.  It  has  digitate  leaves,  with  five 
to  seven  leaflets,  fragrant  flowers,  and  globular 
fruits  with  an  acrid  and  aromatic  taste.  [Agnus- 
castus.]  Vitex  trifolia,  the  Wild  Pepper,  is  a  small 
tree  or  shrub,  wild  in  India  and  Burmah.  The  roots 
yield  a  sweet,  greenish  oil.  It  is  believed  that  an 
oil  can  be  extracted  also  from  the  seeds.  The  plant 
is  anodyne,  diuretic,  and  emmenagogue.  Vitex  ne- 

?undo  is  a  shrub  with  pretty  blue  flowers,  found  in 
ndia,  Ceylon,  and  Cochin  China.  Its  ashes  are 
largely  used  as  an  alkali  in  dyeing.  Its  root  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Hindus  to  be  tonic,  febrifugal,  and 
expectorant,  and  its  leaves  aromatic,  tonic,  and 
vermifugal ;  the  dried  fruits  are  also  vermifugal. 
A  pillow  stuffed  with  the  leaves  is  said  to  relieve 
headache,  and  a  vapor  bath  prepared  with  them  is 
employed  in  Mysore  in  fever,  catarrh,  and  rheuma¬ 
tism.  The  bark  and  roots  of  V.  leucoxylon,  a  large 
deciduous  tree  from  India  and  Burmah,  are  astrin¬ 
gent;  its  fruit  is  eaten  by  the  Burmese.  Mr.  E.  B. 
Manson  believes  that  its  wood  and  that  of  V.  altis- 
sima,  the  latter  a  large  Indian  tree,  would  be  use¬ 
ful  for  furniture.  The  bark  of  V.  taruma  is  given 
in  Brazil  in  syphilitic  affections. 

vit-i-ate,  *vic'-I-ate  (it,  ic  as  ish),  v.t.  [Lat. 
vitiatus,  pa.  par.  of  vitio= to  deprave,  to  injure,  to 
spoil,  from  vitium= vice.]  [Vice,  1.] 

1.  To  render  vicious,  faulty,  or  imperfect;  to 
impair,  to  deprave,  to  spoil. 

“Those  are  such  as  most  commonly  owe  their  being  to 
a  vitiated  taste.” — Wollaston:  Religion  of  Nature,  §  9. 

2.  To  injure  or  impair  the  quality  or  substance 
of ;  to  render  noxious  or  injurious  to  health. 

“ The  lethal  gas  .  .  .  was  gradually  vitiating  and  dig. 
placing  the  ordinary  atmosphere.”—  London  Daily  Chron¬ 
icle. 

3.  To  cause  to  fail  of  effect,  either  wholly  or  in 
part ;  to  render  invalid  or  of  no  effect ;  to  destroy 
the  validity  or  binding  force  of,  as  of  a  legal  instru¬ 
ment;  to  invalidate,  to  annul. 

“A  transposition  of  the  order  of  the  sacramental  words, 
in  some  men’s  opinion,  vitiates  baptism.” — Ayliffe:  Par- 
ergon. 

*vit-i-ate,  *vic'-i-ate  (it,  ic  as  ish),  a.  [Latin 
vitiatus.]  [Vitiate,  verb.]  Vitiated,  depraved, 
tainted, infected. 

“Scripture  adulterate  and  viciate  with  false  gloses  and 
wrong  exposicions.” — More:  Workes,  p,  638. 

vit-i-a  -tion  (it  as  ish),  s.  [Lat.  vitiation,  from 
vitiatus,  pa.  par.  of  vitio—  to  vitiate  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  vitiating,  depraving,  impairing, 
spoiling,  or  corrupting ;  the  state  of  being  vitiated. 

“Theforesaid  extenuation  of  the  body  is  imputed  to 
the  blood’s  vitiation  by  malign  putrid  vapors  smoking 
throughout  the  vessels.”— Harvey:  On  Consumption. 

.2.  A  rendering  invalid  or  of  no  effect;  invalida¬ 
tion. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  ciir,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


viticese 
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vitta 


vl-  tl§’-e-8e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  vitex  (q.  v.),  genit. 
vitic{is);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Botany:  A  tribe  of  Verbenacese.  Inflorescence 
eymose,  ovules  laterally  attached. 

vl-tlc -\l-l9-,  s.  [Lat.=a  little  vine,  dimin.  from 
vitis  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Vine,  2.  {Fuchs.) 

Vl-tIC'-U-lo§e,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  viticulosus.] 

Bot.:  Furnished  with  viticulse. 

+vit'-l-cul-ttire,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vitis= a  vine, 
and  cqzifwm^culture,  cultivation.]  The  culture  or 
cultivation  of  the  vine. 

“The  development  of  viticulture  in  Russia.” — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

[vit-i-cul'-tu-rlst,  s.  [Eng.  viticultur(e) ;  -isf.] 
One  engaged  in  the  culture  or  cultivation  of  the 
vine ;  a  vine-grower. 

“  The  honest  viticulturist  whose  money  Quimby  bor¬ 
rowed.”  -Town  and  Country  Journal  (Sydney),  Dec.  19. 
1885,  p.  1282. 

vi  tll'-i-go,  s.  [ Lat. = a  tetter.  Named  from  Lat. 
vitulus=a  calf  ,  from  the  glistening,  veal-like  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  skin  in  this  disease.  ] 

Pathol.:  A  rare  skin  disease,  order  Tubercula.  It 
is  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  more  or  less 
permanent,  smooth  white,  shining  tubercles  on  the 
ears,  neck,  face,  or  on  the  greater  part  of  the  body, 
with  shining  papulae  intermixed.  It  is  sometimes 
accompanied  or  produced  by  derangement  of  the 
liver. 

*vitri-lit  -1-gate ,  v.  i.  [Lat.  vitilitigatum,  sup. 
of  vitiligo ,  from  vitium—y ice,  and  litigo= to  quar¬ 
rel.]  [Litigate.]  To  contend  in  law  litigiously  or 
vexatiously. 

*vIt-I-llt-l-ga-tion,  s.  [Vitilitigate.]  Vexa¬ 
tious  or  quarrelsome  litigation. 

“I’ll  force  you,  by  right  ratiocination, 

To  leave  your  vitilitigation.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  I.  iii.  1,26L 

Vit-l-OS'-I-tjf  (it  as  Ish),  subst.  [Lat.  vitiositas, 
from  vitiosus=\icioas  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  vicious ;  depravity,  corruption. 

“  Unless  it  were  justly  chargeable  upon  the  vitiosity  or 
defect  of  its  principles  or  rules.” — Pleydell:  Sermon  at 
Olanvill’s  Funeral. 

vl-tious,  vT-tious-ly,  vl'-tious-ness.  (See 

Vicious,  Viciously,  &c.) 

Vl’-tls,  s.  [Lat.=a  vine.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Viteee  and 
the  order  Vitaceae.  Calyx  generally  five-toothed ; 
petals  five,  cohering  at  the  tip,  falling  off  without 
separating ;  stamens  five ;  style  wanting ;  berry  two- 


vitreous-fusion,  s.  The  intermediate,  soft  con-  vLtri  -na,  s.  [Mod.  Latin,  from  Latin  vitrurn— 
dition  of  iron,  glass,  &c.,  between  rigidity  and  glass.] 

fluidity.  Zoology:  Glass-snail;  a  genus  of  Helicidee,  with 

vitreous-rocks  nl  eighty-seven  species,  most  abundant  in  northern 

PoO-n/  •  i  ;  ..  -  ,  .  ,  parts  of  the  Old  World.  Shell  imperforate,  very 

ln«ioT-°  F. « A ? J s  ° f  e r u p t i v o  rocks  having  glassy  thin,  depressed;  spire  short,  last  whorl  large;  ani- 
frni'HnT,CO'riiv1 „,L  *rKCvre’  an^  ®nJy  single  re-  mai  elongated,  too  large  for  complete  retraction 
Tuim/r^'and  P^ehstone,  perlite,  into  shell.  The  species  are  occasionally  animal- 

feeders,  like  the  slugs. 


[Vitrea.] 


celled;  cells  four-seeded,  the  seeds  often  abortive,  substance;  to  vitrify 


pumice,  and  tachylyte 

vitreous-sponges,  s.  pi. 
vitreous-table,  s. 

Anat. :  The  inner  table  or  bony  layer  of  the 
cranium.  It  is  close-grained,  shining,  hard,  and 
brittle. 

vlt'-re-ous-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  vitreous ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  vitreous;  resem¬ 
blance  to  glass. 

vl-tres’-§enge,  §.  [En g.  vitrescen{t) ;  -ce.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  vitrescent;  a  tendency  to 
become  glassy ;  susceptibility  of  being  formed  into 
glass ;  glassiness. 

vl-tres’-$ent,  a.  [Lat.  vitrum= glass.]  Tending 
to  become  glass  or  glassy ;  susceptible  of  being 
formed  into  glass. 

vi-tres  -gi-ble,  a.  [Lat.  mfrum=glass.]  Capa¬ 
ble  of  being  vitrified ;  verifiable. 

vlt  -rlc,  adj.  [Lat.  vitr(um)= glass ;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  - ic .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  fused  compounds 
in  which  silex  predominates,  such  as  glass  and 
some  of  the  enamels,  in  contradistinction  to 
ceramic. 

vit-rl-f  ac'-tion,  subst.  [Lat.iufr«m=glass,  and 
facio=  to  make.]  The  art,  process,  or  operation  of 
vitrifying,  or  of  converting  into  glass,  or  a  glassy 
substance,  by  heat. 

vlt'-ri-fac-ture,  subst.  [Viteif action.]  The 
manufacture  of  glass. 

Vlt  -rl-f  1-9,-ble,  a.  [Eng .  vitrify ;  -able.]  Cap¬ 
able  of  being  vitrified  or  converted  into  glass  by 
heat  and  fusion. 

“I  remarked  that  at  Dun  Mac  Sniochain  itself  the 
materials  of  the  hill  itself  were  not  vitrifiable.” — Maccul- 
loch:  Highlands  and  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  i.  292. 

vitrifiable-colors,  subst.  pi.  Metallic  pigments 
which  become  vitrified  when  laid  on  surfaces. 
Such  are  used  in  enamels,  pottery,  and  stained 
glass. 

vl-trif  -lc-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  vitrify ;  c  connect., 
and  suff.  -able.)  Capable  of  being  converted  into 
glass ;  vitrifiable. 

*vl-trif  -I-cate,  v.  t.  [Latin  vitrum— glass,  and 
/acfo=  to  make.]  To  convert  into  glass  or  a  glassy 


Climbing  plants  with  tendrils  opposite  the  leaves, 
which  are  either  simple,  undivided,  or  lobed,  or  are 
compound.  Natives  of  Asia  and  North  America. 
Vitis  vinifera  is  the  Vine  (q.  v.).  V.  indica,  which 
grows  in  the  west  of  the  peninsula,  from  the  Konkan 
southward,  has  a  round  fruit  about  as  large  as  a 
currant.  V.  lanata,  from  the  Himalayas,  &c.,  has 
purple  fruit  the  size  of  a  pea.  The  leaves  and  young 
shoots  of  V.  quadrangular  is,  another  Indian  spe¬ 
cies,  are  powdered  and  given  by  the  Hindus  in 
bowel  complaints. ,  Every  part  of  V.  setosa,  also 
from  India,  is  acrid,  and  the  leaves  toasted  and 
oiled  are  applied  in  India  to  indolent  tumors  to 
bring  on  suppuration. 

2.  Palceobot. :  A  species,  Vitis  britannica,  is  in  the 


“We  have  glasses  of  divers  kinds,  and  amongst  them 
some  of  metals  v  itrificated,  and  other  materials.” — 
Bacon:  New  Atlantis. 

vlt-rl-fl-ca-tion,  s.  [French.]  [Vitrificate.] 
The  act  or  process  of  converting  into  glass  by  means 
of  heat. 

“Therefore  vitrification  maketh  bodies  brittle.”  — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

vlt’-rl-f  led,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Vitrify.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Converted  into  glass  or  a  glassy  sub¬ 
stance. 

vitrified-forts,  s.pl.  A  class  qf  prehistoric  hill 


vlt  -ri-ol,  *vit  ri-ole,  subst.  [Ft.  vitriol;  Prov. 
vetriole ;  Sp.  &  Port,  vitriolo;  Ital.  vitriuolo:  Low 
Lat.  vitriolum,  from  Lat.  vitrum= glass.  Named 
perhaps  from  its  color  and  translucency.] 

Chem.:  An  old  name  for  sulphates,  still  often 
used  in  commerce,  and  sometimes  erroneously 
applied  to  sulphuric  acid.  The  vitriols  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  their  colors  or  the  metals  they  contain: 
White,  or  Zinc  Vitriol ;  Green,  or  Iron  Vitriol;  Lead 
and  Nickel  Vitriols,  &c. 

*r  Oil  of  vitriol :  [SULPHURIC-ACID.] 

vitriol-ocher,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Glockerite  (q.  v.). 
vitriol-throwing,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  throwing  vitriol  in  the  face  of 
a  person  as  an  act  of  private  vengeance. 

2.  Fig. :  Violent  abuse. 

“  This  sort  of  vitriol-throwing  is  not  even  effective  as 
controversy.” — St.  James’s  Gazette,  Dec.  13,  1887. 

fvit  -ri-6-late,  v.  t.  [English  vitriol ;  -ate.)  To 
convert  into  a  vitriol,  as  iron  pyrites,  by  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  oxygen,  which  reduces  the  iron  to  an  oxide 
and  the  sulphur  to  sulphuric  acid.  Thus,  the  sul¬ 
phide  of  iron,  when  vitriolated,  becomes  sulphate 
of  iron,  or  green  vitriol. 

vit  -ri-6-late,  vlt'-rl-o-lat-ed,  adj.  [Vitbio- 

LATE,  V.) 

1.  Converted  into  a  sulphate  or  a  vitriol. 

“A  vitriolate  or  copperose  quality.” — Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  Impregnated  with  vitriol. 

“Iron  may  be  dissolved  by  any  tart,  salt,  or  vitriolated 
water.” — Bacon:  Physiological  Remains. 

vlt-ri-o-la'-tion,  s.  [Vitriolate,  v.]  The  act 
or  process  of  converting  into  a  sulphate  or  a  vitriol, 
vlt-ri-ol  -Ic,  a.  [Fug.  vitriol;  - ic .] 

1.  Lit.:  Pertaining  to  vitriol;  having  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  vitriol ;  obtained  from  vitriol. 

“A  vitriolic  substance,  tasting  like  alum.” — Cook:  Sect¬ 
or:  d  Voyage,  bk.  ii.,  ch  v. 

2.  Fig. :  Sharp  biting,  bitter,  malignant. 
“Followed  by  one  of  Mr.  L — — ’s  pungent  vitriolic  dis¬ 
charges  of  undiluted  Radicalism.”  —  London  Evening 
Standard. 

*vit  -rI-6-lme,  a.  [En g.  vitriol;  -ine.]  Of ,  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  resembling  vitriol ;  vitriolic. 

“In  a  moorish,  boggie  ground  ariseth  a  Spring  of  a 
vitrioline  tast  and  odor.”  —  Fuller:  Worthies;  Wilts, 
ii.  493. 

vIt  -ri-6-liz-g.-ble,  a.  [Eng.  vitrioliz(e) ;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  vitriolized  or  converted  into  a 
vitriol. 

vit-ri-o-ll-za'-tion,  subst.  [Eng.  vitrioliz(e) ; 
-ation.)  The  act  or  process  of  vitriolizing ;  vitriola- 
tion. 

vlt  -rl-o-llze,  v.  t.  [Fug.  vitriol;  - ize .] 

1.  To  convert  into  a  vitriol;  to  vitriolate. 

2.  To  poison  or  injure  with  vitriol. 


Bovey  Tracey  Oligocene  (?)  beds,  and  three  others  fortresses,  principally  found  on  the  crests  of  hills  “The  jury  did  not  believe  that  the  child  from  the  same 


in  the  Miocene.  ( Etheridge .) 

fvit'-re-g,,  s.  pi.  [Neuter  pi.  of  Latin  vitreus= 
glassy,  from  vitrum= glass.] 

ZoOl. :  An  old  synonym  of  Hexactinellidse  (q.  v.). 
vIt-re-67,  pref.  [Vitreous.]  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  resembling  glass. 


in  the  Scotch  Highlands,  but  occurring  also  in  motive  vitriolized  himself.” — London  Daily  News. 


France,  the  walls  of  which  are  partially  or  en¬ 
tirely  transformed  into  a  glassy  substance.  The 
Scotch  vitrified  forts  were  first  made  known,  in  1777, 
in  a  series  of  published  letters  to  G.  C.  M.,  Esq., 
Edinburgh,  by  Mr.  John  Williams,  a  civil  engineer, 
who  was  then  conducting  mining  operations  in  the 


vltreo -electric,  adj.  Containing  or  exhibiting  Scottish  Highlands  under  the  Board  of  Annexed 
positive  electricity  (q.  v.).  (?'.  e.  Forfeited)  Estates.  Williams  discovery  was 

y  first  doubted,  then  discussion  arose  whether  the 


vl-trl  -6-lous,  a.  [Eng.  vitriol ;  -ous.]  Contain¬ 
ing  vitriol ;  vitriolic. 

vi-tro,  s.  [Ital.,  from  Lat.  wt?-M?n=glass.]  (See 
compound.) 

vitro  de  trino,  s.  Reticulated-glass  (q.  v.). 
vlt’-ro-type,  s.  [Latin  vitrum= glass,  and  Eng. 
type.] 


Vit'-re-ous,  adj.  [Latin  vitreus,  vitrius= glassy,  ““  PxHncTvolcanoL  or  artificial  Photon. :  A  name  given  to  the  processes  which 

from  vitrum= glass,  prop  vidtrum=an  instrument  ^^cfions  Now  tho  volcanic  hypothesis  is  quite  involved  the  production  of  collodion  film  pictures 
°V^tenal  tor  seeing .with,  from  vtdeo=to  see ;  Fr.  and  the  erections  are  regarded  as  old  °n  giass.  .  ..  . 

wtr6;  Sp.  &  Port. yttreo.)  .  fo^ts>  Their  vitrification  seems  to  have  been  inten-  vl-trfi-vi-an,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  glass ;  obtained  from  glass.  j  and  to  have  been  facilitated  by  the  employ-  Marcus  Vitruvius  Pollio,  a  celebrated  Roman  archi- 

2.  Consisting  or  composed  of  glass.  _  ment  ’of  rocks  easy  of  fusion,  such  as  granite,  tect,  born  about  80  B.  C. 

3.  Resembling  .glass;  glassy.  Used  in  describing  [f^estoneTc,  these  being  often  brought  from  a 

th<R  v;3fter  °1  Vrnrmor ^Chalfocite'  Vitreous  silver-  distance  when  less  fusible  rocks  might  have  easily 
If  Vitreous  copper- Chalcocite ,  Vitreous  silver-  beea  obtained  from  the  vicinity. 

Argentite.  vit'-rl-form,  a.  [Lat.  mfrwm=glass,  and  forma 

vitreous  body  or  humor,  s.  =form.]  Having  the  form  or  appearance  of  glass ; 

Anat .  .*  A  body  or  humor  occupying  the  center  of  resembling  glass.  _ _ 

the  eyebaU.  It  is  of  gelatinous  consistency,  is  quite  Vit'-ri-f  vv.t.&i.  rFr.  vitrifier,  from  Lat.  vit-  scrolls.  [Vitruvian.]  .  It 

pellucid,  and  constitutes  four-fifths  of  the  eyeball.  ,  f  cio  (pass.  fio)=to  make.]  occurs  frequently  in  friezes  of  the  Composite  order. 

It  is  surrounded  except  front  by  a  hyaloid  mem-  ritm-giass,  anuy  aoio  ipao  j  1  j  /„7  „  ri 

ic  is  sur  A.  Trans.:  To  convert  into  glass  or  a  glassy  sub-  Vlt  -tg,  {pi.  Vlt  -tse) ,  s.  [Bat.] 

stance  by  heat  and  fusion.  1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  head-band,  fillet,  or  garland; 

B  Intrans.:  To  become  glass;  to  be  converted  specif.,  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  a 
into  ilass  ribbon  or  fillet  used  as  a  decoration  of  sacred  per- 

“  Besides  we  see  metals  will  vitrify.” -Bacon:  Physio-  sons  or  things,  as  of  priests,  victims,  altars,  statues, 
logical  Remains.  and  the  like: _ 


vitruvian-scroll,  s. 

Arch.:  A  varied  and 
fanciful  architectural 
ornament  named  after 
Vitruvius,  and  consisting 
of  a  series  of  convoluted 


Vitruvian  Scroll. 


forane 

vitreous-electricity,  s. 

Elect.:  Positive  electricity  (q.  v.). 
vitreous-foraminifera,  s. 

Z06I. :  Foraminifera  with  a  glassy  test. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus, 
-ciaa,  -tiau  =  sh^u.  -tun,  -sion  —  shun; 


chin  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  f. 
-tion,  -gion  =  zhun,  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  d?L 


vittate 
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vivid 


2.  Botany  (pi.) : 

(1)  The  clavate  vessels  of  oil  occurring  in  the 
fruits  of  the  Umbelliferee.  They  are  not  generally 
visible  except  on  making  a  transverse  section  of  the 
fruit. 

(2)  Internal  projections  or  inflections  of  the 
valves  of  Diatoms.  They  form  imperfect  septa, 
and  appear  as  dark  lines. 

Vit-t^te,  a.  [Lat.  vittatus,  from  pitta.) 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Provided  with  a  vitta  or  vittee. 

2.  Bot. :  Striped,  having  longitudinal  stripes  of  a 
color  differing  from  the  ground  tint. 

vl-tu-ll  -ngi,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  Vitula— 
the  Goddess  of  Victory,  of  Exultation.  ( Macrob . : 
Sat.  iii.  2.)] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Orthidee,  from  the  Devon¬ 
ian  of  New  York.  Shell  resembling  that  of  Tropido- 
leptus,  but  the  dental  processes  are  not  crenulated 
nor  distinctly  separated  from  the  area,  as  in  that 
genus. 

Vlt'-u-llne,  a.  [Lat.  vitulinus,  from  vitulus=a 
calf.]  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  calf  or  veal. 

“A  double  allowance  of  vituline  brains.’ — Lowell: 
Among  my  Books,  p.  167. 

Vl-tu  -per-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  vituperabilis,  from 
vitupero—  to  vituperate.]  Deserving  of  or  liable  to 
vituperation  or  abuse ;  blameworthy,  censurable. 

Vl-tu’-per-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  vituperatus,  pa.  par. 
of  vitupero=to  censure,  abuse ;  prop.— to  find  fault : 
vitium= fault,  and  paro— to  prepare.]  To  find 
fault  with  abusively;  to  blame  with  abusive  lan¬ 
guage  ;  to  abuse  verbally ;  to  rate. 

vl-tq-per-a-tion,  *vi-tu-per-a-cy-on,  s.  [Fr. 
vituperation,  from  Lat.  vituperationem,  accus.  of 
vituperatio ,  from  vituperatus ,  pa.  par.  of  vitupero= 
to  vituperate  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  vituperating  or 
abusing ;  abuse,  railing,  rating. 

“When  a  man  becomes  untractable  and  inaccessible, 
by  fierceness  and  pride,  then  vituperation  comes  upon 
him,  and  privation  of  honor  follows  him.” — Donne:  Hist, 
of  the  Sept.,  p.  155. 

vi-tu. -per-a-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  vituperate) ;  -ive.l 
Serving  to  vituperate  ;  containing  or  characterized 
by  abuse;  abusive. 

“The  vituperative  style  of  his  patron.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

vi-tu  -per-a-tlve-ly,  adv.  [English  vituper¬ 
ative  ;  - ly .]  In  a  vituperative  or  abusive  manner ; 
with  vituperation  or  abuse ;  abusively. 

vi-tu  -per-a-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  vituperates 
or  abuses  verbally  ;  a  railer,  a  reviler. 

♦vl-tii-per-I-Ous,  a.  [Vituperate.]  Worthy 
of  vituperation  ;  blameworthy,  disgraceful. 

“ It  is  intituled  with  a  vituperous  and  vile  name.” — Shel¬ 
ton:  Don  Quixote,  pt.  iv.,  ch.  vi. 

vl  -va,  interj.  [Ital.]  An  Italian  exclamation 
of  applause  or  joy,  equivalent  to  the  French  vive. 
(q.  v.). 

IT  Sometimes  used  substantively ;  as.  He  passed 
amid  the  vivas  of  the  people, 
vi-va'-ce  (c  as  9I1),  adv.  [Ital.] 

Music :  Briskly ;  a  direction  that  the  passage  to 
which  it  is  prefixed  is  to  be  performed  in  a  brisk, 
lively  manner. 

Vl-va '-cious,  adj.  [Lat.  vivax  (genit.  viyacis)  = 
tenacious  of  life,  vigorous,  from  wims=alive ;  Fr. 
&  Ital.  vivace ;  Sp.  vivaz.) 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Attaining  to  a  great  age  ;  long-lived ;  tenacious 
of  life. 

“Hitherto  the  English  bishops  have  been  vivacious 
almost  to  .wonder.  For  necessarily  presumed  of  good 
years  before  entering  on  their  office  in  the  first  year  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  it  was  much  that  but  five  died  for  the 
first  twenty  years  of  her  reign.” — Fuller:  Church  Hist.,  bk. 
is.,  §  xxvii. 

2.  Lively,  active,  sprightly,  gay ;  proceeding  from 
or  characterized  by  vivacity. 

“His  gestures  note — and  hark!  his  tones  of  voice 
Are  all  vivacious  as  his  mien  and  looks.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

II.  Botany: 

1.  Lively ;  possessing  tenacity  of  life,  as  the  roots 
of  various  thistles.  ( Loudon .) 

2.  Living  throughout  the  winter,  or  from  year  to 
year;  perennial.  (Goodrich.) 

Vl-va  -cious-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  vivacious;  ■ly.']  In 
a  vivacious  or  sprightly  manner ;  with  sprightliness 
or  vivacity. 

vl-va -cious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  vivacious ;  -ness.] 

*1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  long-lived  ;  lon¬ 
gevity. 

“Such  their  fleetnesse,  they  will  outrun  many  horses’ 
vivaciousnesse,  they  outlive  most  men.” — Fuller:  Wor- 
thies;  Devonshire. 

2.  Sprightliness,  vivacity,  liveliness. 


vl-vag'-l-ty,  s.  [Fr.  vivaciU;  from  Lat.  vivaci- 
tatern,  accus.  of  m«acitas=natural  vigor,  from  vivax 
(genit.  vivacis)—  tenacious  of  life,  vigorous;  Sp. 
vivacidad;  Port. vivacidade ;  Ital. vivOcita.)  [Viva¬ 
cious.] 

*1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  long-lived  or 
tenacious  of  life ;  longevity ;  length  of  life. 

“James  Sands,  of  Horborn,  in  this  county,  is  most 
remarkable  for  his  vivacity,  for  he  lived  140  years.” — 
Fuller:  Worthies:  Staffordshire. 

2.  Liveliness  of  manner  or  character;  sprightli¬ 
ness  of  temper  or  behavior;  animation,  cheerful¬ 
ness,  briskness. 

“He  had  great  vivacity  in  his  fancy,  as  may  appear  by 
his  inclination  to  poetry.” — Burnet:  Life  of  Hale. 

vi-vafi-di-ere',  s.  [Fr.,  fem.  of  vivandier,  from 
Italian  vivandiere=a  suer,  from  vivanda=tood.] 
[Viand.]  A  woman  attached  to  French  and  other 
European  continental  regiments,  who  sells  provis¬ 
ions  and  liquor.  Their  dress  is  generally  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  that  of  the  regiment  to  which  they  are 
attached. 


vl-var  -I-um,  s.  [Lat.,  from  vivus  =  alive.]  A 
place  artificially  prepared,  in  which  land  animals, 
&c.,  are  kept  alive,  in  as  nearly  as  possible  their 
natural  state,  as  a  park,  a  warren,  or  the  like. 
[Aquarium.] 

“  The  Formigas  constitute  a  very  warren,  or  vivarium 
for  all  kinds  of  fishes.” — Field,  March  17,  1888. 

*vr-v&r-$f,  subst.  [Lat.  vivarium.]  A  vivarium 
(q.  v.). 


“That  cage  and  vivary 
Of  fowls  and  beasts.” 

Donne:  Progress  of  the  Soul. 

Vi'-Vat  (t  silent),  interj ’.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vivat ,  3d 

Eers.  sing.  pres,  subjunctive  of  two=to  live.]  May 
e  (or  she)  live;  long  live;  an  exclamation  of 
applause  or  joy ;  a  viva.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
substantive. 

“Behold  him  everywhere  welcomed  with  vivats  or  awe¬ 
struck  silence.” — Carlyle:  Miscellaneous  Essays:  Count 
Cagliostro. 

vl'-va  VO’-9e,  phr.  [Lat.— with  the  living  voice.] 
By  word  of  mouth  ;  orally. 

“Answers  to  questions  .  .  .  shall,  instead  of  being 
given  vivd  voce,  be  printed  with  the  votes.” — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

IT  It  is  often  used  adjectively ;  as,  a  viva  voce 
examination,  and  sometimes  substantively,  as  in 
the  example. 

“  Attainments  which  can  be  tested  by  written  questions 
and  vivd  voces  and  be  estimated  in  marks.” — St.  James’s 
Gazette,  April  10,  1888. 

viv'-da,  s.  [Vifda.1 

*vive,  a.  [Fr.,  fem.  of  vif;  Lat.  vicws=alive.) 

*1.  Lively,  vivacious,  bright. 

“Sylvester  gives  it  this  true  and  vive  description.” — 
Herbert:  Travels,  p.  4. 

*2.  Forcible ;  spirited. 

“He  [Jasper  Coligni]  by  a  vive  [the  4to  reads  lively ) 
and  forcible  persuasion  moved  him  [Charles  the  9th]  to  a 
war  upon  Flanders.” — Bacon:  On  War  with  Spain. 

3.  Bright,  clear,  distinct.  (Scotch.) 
vive,  interj.  [Fr.,  from  vivre ;  Lat.  vivo— to  live.) 
Long  live  ;  success  to ;  as,  Vive  le  roi=long  live  the 
king. 

*vive'-Iy,  adv.  [English  vive,  a. ;  -ly.)  In  a  lively, 
bright,  or  animated  style  or  manner. 


“ - proving  and  describing  the  effects  of  love  so 

vively.” — Ben  Jonson:  New  Inn.  (Argument.) 

*vi  -ven-9y,  s.  [Latin  vivens,  pi.  par.  of  vivo— to 
live.]  Manner  of  supporting  or  continuing  life,  or 
vegetation. 

“A  distinct  and  indisputable  way  otvivency.” — Browne: 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

vi-ver-ru,  s.  [Lat.=a  ferret.] 

ZoOl.:  Civet-cat;  the  type  genus  of  Viverridee 
(q.  v.),with  the  range  of  the  family.  Body  elon¬ 
gated  and  compressed ;  head  pointed  in  front,  ears 
rather  small;  extremities  short,  feet  small  and 
rounded;  toes  short,  five  on  each  foot;  tail  moder¬ 
ate  or  long ;  a  pair  of  large  glandular  follicles,  sit¬ 
uated  on  the  perineum,  in  both  sexes  and  secreting 
in  most  species  an  oily  substance  of  a  penetrating 
odor.  All  the  species  are  extremely  active,  fierce, 
and  rapacious,  and  feed  chiefly  on  small  mammals 
and  birds.  The  genus  is  an  extensive  one,  and  is 
often  divided  into  groups,  to  which  some  natural¬ 
ists  give  generic  rank.  The  chief  are  (1)  Yiverra 
proper,  including  the  largest  species.  Fur  rather 
long  and  loose,  and  elongated  in  the  median  line 
of  the  neck  and  back,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  crest 
or  mane.  (2)  Viverricula,  and  (3)  Genetta,  contain¬ 
ing  smaller  species,  differing  slightly  from  the  first 
group  in  dentition. 

vi-ver  -ra-vus,  s.  [Mod.  Latin  viverr(a),  and 
Lat.  avus=an  ancestor.]  [Yiverrida:,  2.] 


vl-ver-rlc'-u-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from 

viverra  ( q.  v.).]  [Yiverra.] 
vl-ver  -ri-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  viverr(a) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Carnivorous  Mammals,  sec¬ 
tion  jEluroidea,  confined  to  the  Old  World;  p.  M. 
§  or  i,  m.  ]  or  % ;  digits  usually  f ,  but  the  pollex  or 
hallux,  or  both,  may  be  wanting..  There  are  three 
sub-families :  Cryptoproctinae,  Yiverrinse,  and  Her- 
pestinse. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  family  commences  in  the  Eo¬ 
cene,  in  which  formation  in  America  Yiverravus 
occurs. 

vl-ver-rl'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  viverr(a) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.l 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  sub-family  of  Viverridee  (q.  v.), 
with  several  genera,  having  approximately  the 
range  of  the  family. 

vl-ver’-rlne,  a.  &s.  [Yiverrinal] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling  the 
sub-family  Yiverrinse  or  the  genus  Yiverra. 

“A  curious  otter-like  modification  of  the  Viverrine 
type.” — Encyc.  Brit .  (ed.  9th),  xv.  436. 

B.  As  subst.:  Any  individual  of  the  sub-family 
Yiverrinse  or  the  genus  Yiverra  (q.  v.). 

“  All  the  essential  characters  .  .  .  of  a  Viverrine .” — 
Prof.  Parker,  in  Cassell’s  Nat.  Hist.,  ii.  86. 

viverrine-cat,  s. 

Zoology :  Felis  viverrina,  a  large  Tiger-cat,  from 
India.  Ears  small  and  blunt,  fur  coarse  and  dull, 
limbs  short  and  strong ;  snout  narrow,  and  drawn 
out  like  that  of  a  Civet,  whence  the  specific  name ; 
color  gray,  lighter  beneath,  banded  and  spotted 
with  black.  The  skull  is  remarkable  from  the  fact 
that  the  orbit  is  completed  behind  by  bone,  which 
is  quite  exceptional  among  the  Carnivora. 

viverrine-dasyure,  s. 

ZoOl.:  A  variety  of  Dasyurus  maugei  from  New 
South  Wales  and  Van  Dieman’s  Land.  General 
color  black,  brown, or  gray  ;  head  and  body  spotted 
with  white,  under  parts  white. 

viv’-er§,  s.  [Fr.iwres=provisions,  victuals,  from 
vivre;  Lat.  vivo— to  live.]  Food,  eatables,  provis¬ 
ions,  victuals.  (Scotch.) 

vlve§,  s.  [Fr.  avives,  from  mue=lively,  brisk ;  eau 
v*ue=running  water,  because  the  animals  are  said  to 
contract  this  complaint  through  drinking  running 
water.  (Littr6.))  [Fives.] 
viv-I-a-nl-U,  s.  [Named  after  Signor  Viviana, 
M.  D.,  a  botanist  of  Genoa.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Yivianiacese  (q.  v.). 
TJndershrubs  with  opposite  ovate  leaves,  covered 
beneath  with  white  down,  and  terminal  panicles  of 
white,  pink,  or  purple  flowers.  N atives  of  Chili  and 
Brazil. 

viv-i-a-nl-a'-9e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  viviani(a) ; 
Let.  fem.pl.  adj.  suff.  -acece.) 

Bot.:  Yivianiads;  an  order  of  Hypogynous  Exo¬ 
gens,  alliance  Malvales.  Herbs  or  undershrubs, 
with  opposite  or  whorled,  exstipulate  leaves,  often 
hoary  on  their  lower  side  with  down.  Flowers  in 
panicles  or  corymbs,  white,  red,  or  pink.  Calyx 
ten-ribbed,  with  five  divisions ;  petals  five,  with 
claws  often  remaining,  after  withering  around  the 
ovary ;  stamens  ten ;  filaments  distinct ;  anthers 
two-celled ;  stigmas  three,  sessile ;  ovary  free,  three- 
celled  ;  ovules  two  in  each  cell,  one  ascending,  the 
other  suspended ;  capsule  three-lobed,  three-celled ; 
seeds  roughish.  Natives  of  Chili  and  the  South  of 
Brazil.  Known  genera  four,  species  fifteen.  (Lind- 
ley.) 

viv-I-a  -nl-ad,  s.  [Mod.  Latin  vivian(a) :  Eng. 
suff. -ad.] 

Bot.  (pi.):  The  order  Yivianiacese  (q.  v.).  (Bind¬ 
ley.) 

vlv-I-qm-Ite,  s.  [After  the  English  mineralogist, 
J.  G.  Vivian;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).) 

Min.:  A  mineral  crystallizing  in  the  monoclinic 
system,  but  sometimes  occurring  in  an  earthy  form. 
Hardness,  1*5—2 ;  specific  gravity,  2'58-2-68;  luster 
on  cleavage  faces  pearly,  others  vitreous  ;  colorless 
when  pure,  but,  owing  to  the  rapid  oxidation  of 
the  iron,  changing  to  blue  or  green ;  transparent 
to  translucent.  Composition:  Phosphoric  acid, 
28*3 ;  protoxide  of  iron,  43-0;  water,  28’7=100,  which 
is  equivalent  to  the  formula  3Fe0,P05+8H0. 

vlv’-Id,  a.  [Lat.  vividus=  animated,  true  to  life, 
from  vivus—  alive  ;  Fr.  vivide ;  Ital.  vivido .] 

1.  Exhibiting  the  appearance  of  life  or  freshness  ; 
clear,  bright,  fresh,  lively  ;  life-like,  strong,  intense. 

“A  bed  of  tulips  presents  only  a  glare  of  vivid  colors.” 
— Knox:  Winter  Evenings,  even.  7. 

2.  Forming  brilliant  images,  or  painting  in  bright 
colors ;  life-like,  striking,  realistic ;  giving  a  strik¬ 
ing  or  life-like  character  or  account. 

“  Being  minute  without  being  dull,  and  vivid  without 
undue  effusiveness.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  s'ire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  xfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  -  a.  qu  =  kw. 


vocal 


vividity 
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•vl-vld’-l-ttf,  s..  [Eng.  vivid ;  -ity.)  The  quality 
Or  state  of  being  vivid ;  vividness. 

vlv-Id-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  vivid;  -ly.) 

1.  In  a  vivid  manner;  with  strength  or  intensity. 

“  Full  oft  the  innocent  sufferer  sees 
Too  clearly,  feels  too  vividly 

Wordsworth:  Excursion ,  bk.  iv. 

2.  In  bright,  clear,  or  glowing  colors :  in  a  strik¬ 
ing  or  realistic  manner ;  so  as  to  present  a  life-like 
picture  to  the  mind ;  as,  a  scene  vividly  described. 

Vlv'-Id-ness,  s.  [Eng.  vivid;  -ness.) 

.1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vivid ;  liveliness, 
Vivacity,  spnghtliness,  intensity. 

“The  vividness  of  their  scarlet  color.”— London  Daily 
Telegraph. 


2.  Strength  of  coloring;  strikingness;  as,  the 
vividness  of  a  description. 

♦vl-vlf-lc,  *vl-vlf-lck,  *vl-vlf-lc-al,  a.  [Lat. 

vivificus,  from  alive,  and  facio  (pass.  fio)=to 

make.]  [Vivify.]  Giving  life,  making  alive :  vivi¬ 
fying. 


“Without  whose  salutary  and  viviflck  beams,  all  motion, 
both  animal,  vital,  and  natural,  would  speedily  cease.,,«— 
Bay:  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

*vi-vlf -I-cant,  adj.  [Lat.  vivificans,  pr.  par.  of 
mvifico=to  vivify  (q.  v.).J  Vivific,  vivifying. 

“Which  hath  no  vivificant  nor  quickening  power.”— 
P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  685. 

*vl-vlf-i-cate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  vivificatus,  pa.  par.  of 
Vivifico— to  vivify  (q.  v.).] 

,!•  Oi'd.  Lang.:  To  give  life  to;  to  animate,  to 
vivify. 

“God  viviflcotes  and  actuates  the  whole  world.”— More: 
Philosophical  Cabbala,  ch.  i. 

2.  Old.  Chem. :  To  restore  or  reduce  to  the  natural 
or  to  a  metallic  state,  as  metal  from  an  oxide, 
Solution,  or  the  like ;  to  revive. 

♦vlv-i-fl-ca'-tion,  s.  [Fr.]  [Viyificate.]  The 
act  of  vivifying  or  giving  life;  the  state  of  being 
Vivified ;  the  act  of  vivificating ;  revival. 

“The  nature  of  vinification  is  very  worthy  the  inquiry.” 
— Bacon :  Nat.  Hist.,  §  695. 

viy'-I-fl-ca-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  vivificat{e)  ,*  -ive.) 
Tending  or  able  to  vivify,  animate,  or  give  life ; 
capable  of  vivifying. 


“That  lower  viviflcative  principle  of  his  soul  did  grow 
strong.” — More:  Philosophical  Cabbala,  ch.  i. 


vlv  -i-fy,  *viv-i-fie,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  vivifier,  from 
Lat.  vivifico ,  from  mmM= alive,  and  facio  (pass,  fio) 
=to  make.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  endue  with  life;  to  animate;  to 
quicken ;  to  give  life  to. 

“  Gut-worms,  as  soon  as  vivified,  creep  into  the  stomach 
for  nutriment.” — Harvey:  On  Consumption. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  impart  life  or  animation;  to 
quicken. 

“Which  should  shew,  that  snow  hath  in  it  a  secret 
warmth  ;  for  else  it  could  hardly  vivific." — Bacon:  Nat. 
Hist.,  §  696. 


♦vl-vlp’-ar-?,,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat.  viviparus.) 
["Viviparous.] 

ZoOl.:  De  Blainville’s  name  for  the  Mammalia 
(q.v.). 

viv-i-par'-I-t^,  s.  [English  viviparous) ;  -ity.) 
The  quality,  state,  or  character  of  being  vivipar¬ 
ous.  (See  extract  under  Oviparity.) 


vl-vip’-JJi-rous,  a.  [Lat.  viviparus,  from  virus— 
alive,  and  »ario=  to  bring  forth.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  <&  Zo6l.:  Producing  young  alive. 
The  term  is  used  in  the  two  following  senses : 

(1)  Of  those  animals  in  which  the  chorion,  or 
external  tunic  of  the  ovum,  contracts  a  vascular 
adhesion  to  the  uterus. 

“It  is  not  very  easy  to  conceive  a  more  evidently  pros¬ 
pective  contrivance  than  that  which,  in  all  viviparous 
animals,  is  found  in  the  milk  of  the  female  parent.” — 
Paley:  Nat.  Theol.,  ch.  xiv. 

(2)  Of  those  animals  the  young  of  which  are  extri¬ 
cated  from  their  egg-coverings  in  the  oviduct  and 
produced  alive. 

2.  Bot. :  Bearing  young  plants  in  place  of  flowers 
and  seeds,  as  Marica  ccerulea.  There  are  some 
viviparous  ferns,  as  Asplenium  bulbiferium.  [Bul¬ 
bil,  Gemma.] 

viviparous-blenny,  s. 

Ichthyology :  Zoarces  viviparus ,  a  species  about 
a  foot  long,  common  on  the  European  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  ranging  into  the  German  Ocean  and  the 
Baltic.  The  female  produces  her  young  alive,  and 
these  are  so  well  developed  at  their  birth  that  they 
Immediately  swim  about  almost  as  boldly  as  the 
adults.  From  two  to  three  hundred  are  produced 
by  one  female,  and  directly  before  parturition  the 
abdomen  is  so  distended  that  it  is  impossible  to 
touch  it  without  causing  some  of  the  young  to  be 
extruded.  [Zoarces.] 


viviparous-fishes,  s.  pi. 

Ichthyology  .-  Fishes,  the  females  of  which  produce 
their  young  alive,  as  the  result  of  actual  congress, 
the  males  in  most  cases  being  furnished  with  intro- 
mittent  organs.  Among  these  are  many  of  the 
Chondropterygians,  the  families  Embiotocidce, 
many  of  the  Blenniid®  and  CyprinodontidaB,  and 
several  Lophobranchs. 

viviparous-larva,  s. 

Entom. :  The  larva  of  the  genus  Miastor  (q.  v.). 
viviparous-lizard,  s. 

ZoOlogy :  Lacerta  vivipara,  a  European  species, 
from  four  to  six  inches  long.  The  colors  and  mark¬ 
ings  vary  greatly;  the  general  ground  tint  of  the 
upper  parts  is  a  greenish-brown  dotted  with  black ; 
the  under  surface  in  the  male  bright  orange  spotted 
with  black,  in  the  female  pale  grayish-green. 

vi-vip'-a-rous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  viviparous;  - ly .] 
In  a  viviparous  manner. 

vi-vip'-a-rous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  viviparous;  -ness.] 
l  he  quality,  state,  or  character  of  being  viviparous  ; 
viviparity. 

vIv-I-per-§ep"-tion,  s.  [Lat.  vwus= alive,  and 
Eng.  perception .]  The  perception  of  the  processes 
of  vital  functions  in  their  natural  action.  (Opposed 
to  observation  by  vivisection.)  (J.  G.  Wilkinson.) 

*vlv'-l-sect,  verb  tr.  [Vivisection.]  To  dissect 
while  still  living. 

.  “The  great  physiologist  .  .  .  is  represented  stand¬ 
ing,  and  at  his  feet  a  little  rabbit  waiting  to  be  vivi¬ 
sected.” — St.  James’s  Gazette,  Feb.  9, 1886. 

vlv-I-sec-tion,  s.  [Lat.  vunts=  alive,  and  sectio 
=a  cutting,  a  section  (q.  v.).] 

Natural  Science  : 

1.  A  term  denoting,  in  its  strict  signification,  the 
dissection  of  living  animals,  butpopularly  employed 
to  denote  the  practice  of  performing  operations 
with  the  knife  on  living  animals,  with  the  view  (1) 
of  increasing  physiological  knowledge ;  (2)  of  con¬ 
verting  speculative  into  positive  conclusion;  and 

(3)  of  acquiring  manual  dexterity  in  operative  sur¬ 
gery.  In  this  last  sense  vivisection  is  principally 
confined  to  the  French  veterinary  schools.  By 
biologists  the  term  is  extended  to  include  the  per¬ 
formance  of  all  scientific  experiments  of  a  kind 
calculated  to  inflict  pain  upon  living  animals,  and 
having  for  their  object  the  investigation  of  the 
laws  which  govern  life,  the  processes  of  disease, 
the  action  of  heat  and  cold,  poisons,  and  thera¬ 
peutic  remedies.  The  practice  appears  to  have 
been  introduced  by  the  Alexandrian  school  in  the 
fourth  century  B.  C. ;  and  to  this  practice  we  owe, 
among  many  other  benefits,  the  discovery  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  by  Harvey ;  the  treatment 
of  aneurism  by  ligatures  by  Hunter :  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  the  sensory  and  motor  nerves  by  Bell ;  the 
introduction  of  chloroform ;  and  the  improved 
treatment  of  cerebral  diseases  which  resulted  from 
the  researches  of  Brown-Sequard  and  Bernard. 
Among  the  chief  investigators  by  this  method  of 
research  at  the  present  day  are  Burdon-Sanderson, 
Greenfeld,  and  Klein,  in  England;  Pasteur  in 
France,  and  Koch  in  Germany.  {Haydn.) 

2.  Any  painful  scientific  experiment  performed 
upon  a  living  animal. 

“We  must  conclude  that  vivisections  are  not  justifi¬ 
able  for  the  mere  instruction  of  ordinary  students.” — 
Westminster  Review,  Jan.,  1866,  p.  160. 

viv-i-sec  -tion-al,  a.  [English  vivisection ;  - al .) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  vivisection  (q.  v.). 

“  It  is  impossible  by  vivisectional  experiment  to  know 
which  microscopical  elements  of  the  tissues  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  we  destroy.  — Westminster  Review,  Jan.,  1866,  p.  148. 

ViV’-I-seC-tion-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  vivisection;  -ist.) 
One  who  practices  or  upholds  vivisection ;  a  vivi- 
sector. 

“  Then  we  are  introduced  to  a  certain  vivisectionis 
London  Echo. 

vlv’-l-sec-tor,  s.  [Lat.  vivus=allve,  and  sectors 
a  cutter.]  [Sector!]  One  who  practices  vivisec¬ 
tion. 

“It  is  obviously  impossible  ...  to  yield  the  re¬ 
quired  trust  in  the  vivisectors." — Contemporary  Review, 
Feb.,  1887,  p.  346. 

vix-en,  s.  [The  fern,  of  fox ;  cf.  Ger.  filchsin, 
fem.  oifuchs=&  fox.  This  is  the  only  surviving  in¬ 
stance  of  the  old  English  mode  of  forming  the  femi¬ 
nine  by  adding  the  suff.  -en  to  the  masculine.] 

1.  Lit.:  A  she-fox. 

“These,  from  their  size,  are  not  difficult  to  overcome, 
especially  if  dog  .nd  vixen  hunt  in  company.” — St. 
James’s  Gazette,  Feb.  10,  1887. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*(1)  An  ill-tempered,  snarling  man. 

(2)  A  turbulent,  quarrelsome  woman;  a  terma¬ 
gant,  a  scold. 

‘“That  may  be  very  honorable  in  you,’ answered  the 
pertinacious  vixen.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 


btfil,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  ^  &em;  thin,  this; 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 


Vlx'-en-Ish,  a,  [Eng.  vixen;  -ish .]  Pertaining 
to  or  resembling  a  vixen ;  ill-tempered,  cross. 

“So  Tom  Smart  and  his  clay-colored  gig  with  the  red 
wheels,  and  the  vixenish  mare  with  the  fast  pace,  went  on 
together.” — Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  xiv. 

vlx'-en-l^,  a.  [ English  vixen ;  -ly.)  Having  the 
qualities  of  a  vixen ;  ill-tempered,  snappish. 

viz.,  conj.  [Seedef.]  A  contraction  of  videlicet 
(q.  v.). 

*vi'-z5t-m§nt,  s.  [See  def.]  A  corruption  of  ad¬ 
visement.  {Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives ,  i.  1.) 

*vlz  -ard,s.  [Visor.] 

*vlz  -g.rd,  v.  t.  [Vizard,  s.]  To  mask. 

“Degree  being  vizarded, 

The  unworthiest  shows  as  fairly  in  the  mask.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  L  3. 

*vlz-ca'-§ha, «.  [Viscacha.] 
vl-zier',  vl-zir",  vl-§ier',  s.  [Arabic  wazir  —  a 
counselor  of  state,  minister,  viceregent,  orig.=a 
porter ;  hence,  one  who  bears  the  burden  of  state 
affairs,  from  wazara= to  bear  a  burden,  to  support, 
to  sustain.]  The  title  of  a  high  political  officer  in 
the  Turkish  empire  and  other  Mohammedan  states. 
The  title  is  given  in  Turkey  to  the  heads  of  the 
various  ministerial  departments  into  which  the 
divan  or  ministerial  council  is  divided,  and  to  all 
pashas  of  three  tails.  The  prime-minister,  or  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  divan,  is  styled  the  grand-vizier,  vizier- 
azam,  or  sadr-azam.  In  India  vizier  was  tbe  title 
of  the  highest  officer  at  the  Mogul  court  at  Delhi ; 
and  nawab-vizier  ultimately  became  the  hereditary 
title  in  the  dynasty  ruling  at  Oude. 

vl-zier'-ate,  s.  [Eng.  vizier;  - ate .]  The  office, 
state,  or  authority  of  a  vizier. 

vi-zier'-I-al,  a.  [Eng.  vizier;  -ial.)  Of,  pertain¬ 
ing  to ,  or  issued  by  a  vizier, 
viz -or,  s.  [Visor.] 

vlz'-8r,  v.  t.  [Vizor,  s.]  To  cover  with  or  as 
with  a  vizor ;  to  mask, 
vlac-ke  vark,  s.  [Dut.] 

ZoOl. ;  The  name  given  by  the  Dutch  colonists  of 
South  Africa  to  Phacochoerus  ethiopicus.  [Wart- 
hog.] 

V  -moth,  s.  [Seedef.] 

Entom. :  Halia  wavaria,  a  rather  common  Euro¬ 
pean  geometer  moth,  family  Macaridee.  Antennee 
of  the  male  pectinated,  those  of  the  female  simple. 
Wings  gray,  tinged  with  a  faint  iridescence  or 
purple  gloss ;  the  fore  wings  streaked,  and  having 
four  conspicuous  spots,  the  second  one  shaped  like 
a  V,  whence  the  name.  The  caterpillar  feeds  on  the 
gooseberry. 

v5-g,nd-zel'-g,,  s.  [From  the  Malagasy  name.] 
Bot.:  A  genus  of  Phaseolese.  Voandzeia  subter - 
ranea  has  at  last  subterranean  fruit.  It  is  a  native 
of  Africa,  but  is  cultivated  also  in  America  for  its 
eatable  seeds  and  legumes. 

voc  -gi-ble,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  vocabulum—wa 
appellation,  designation,  or  name,  from  voco=  to 
call,  from  vox  (genit.  vocis)=  the  voice  (q.  v.).]  A 
word,  a  term,  a  name;  specif.,  a  word  considered  as 
composed  of  certain  sounds  or  letters,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  its  meaning. 

“To  conjure  with  the  magic  vocables  ‘peace,’  ‘  liberty,’ 
and  ‘humanity.’  ” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

vo-cab'-u-lkr-jf,  s.  [Fr.  vocabulaire,  from  voc¬ 
able— a  vocable  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  list  or  collection  of  the  words  of  a  language, 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and  briefly  ex¬ 
plained;  a  dictionary,  a  lexicon,  a  word-book. 

“  A  vocabulary  made  after  this  fashion  would  with  more 
ease,  and  in  less  time,  teach  the  true  signification  of 
many  terms.” — Locke:  Human  Understand.,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  ii. 

2.  The  sum  or  stock  of  words  used  in  a  language ; 
the  range  of  words  employed  in  a  particular  pro¬ 
fession,  trade  or  branch  of  science. 

“Their  structure  and  vocabulary  have  been  fully  illus¬ 
trated  by  Schiefner  and  F.  Miiller.” — Athenceum,  Deo. 
20.  1884. 

If  For  the  difference  between  vocabulary  and 
dictionary  see  Dictionary. 

VO-cab’-\i-list,  subst.  [Eng.  vocabul{ary) ;  -ist.] 
The  writer  or  compiler  of  a  vocabulary. 

VO’-cal,  *v6'-call,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  vocal,  from  Lat. 
vocaiis= sonorous,  vocal,  from  vox  (genit.  vocis)  = 
the  voice.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  voice  or  speech;  uttered 
or  delivered  with  the  voice. 

“The  bells  of  Rylstone  seemed  to  say  .  .  . 

With  vocal  music,  ‘  God  us  ayde!  ’  ” 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe .  viL 

2.  Having  a  voice,  endowed  with,  or  as  if  with,  a 
voice. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  i 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


vocal-chords 
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voice 


fl.  Technically: 

1.  Phonetics: 

(1)  Uttered  with  voice,  as  distinct  from  breath; 
voiced,  sonant.  (Said  of  certain  letters,  as  z  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  s,  or  v  as  distinguished  from  /.) 
[Voice,  s.,  II.  4.] 

(2)  Having  a  vowel  character ;  vowel. 

2.  Music : 

(1)  For  or  by  the  voice.  (Only  applied  to  music 
intended  to  be  sung.) 

(2)  Applied  to  compositions  so  written  as  to  be 
easy  and  effective  for  the  voice. 

(3)  Applied  to  the  singing  quality  of  tone  obtained 
from  an  instrument, 

B.  As  substantive: 

Roman  Church:  A  man  who  has  a  right  to  vote  in 
certain  elections. 

vocal-chords,  vocal-cords,  s.  pi. 

Anat.:  The  inferior  thyro-arytenoid  ligaments; 
elastic  membranes,  the  edges  of  which  form  the  side 
of  the  glottis.  They  are  attached  in  front  to  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  and  end  behind  in  a  process  of 
the  arytenoid  cartilages.  They  nearly  close  the 
aperture  of  the  windpipe.  (For  the  use  of  the  vocal 
chords  see  Voice,  s.,  II.  1.)  In  addition  to  them 
there  are  upper  or  false  vocal  chords,  which  are  not 
immediately  concerned  in  the  production  of  the 
voice.  [Voice,  s.,  II.  1.] 

vocal-tube,  s. 

Anat. :  The  part  of  the  air-passages  above  the 
inferior  ligaments  of  the  larynx,  including  the  pas¬ 
sages  through  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  ( Dunglison .) 

vo-cal'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  vocal ;  -ic.’J  Relating,  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  consisting  of  vowel  sounds. 

“Take  the  word  few,  in  which  it  has  only  a  vocalic 
sound.” — Earle:  Philology  of  English  Language,  §129. 

vd'-cal-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  vocal ;  - ism .] 

1.  The  exercise  of  the  vocal  organs  ;  vocalization. 

“  There  is  one  dialect  of  our  family  which  is  distin¬ 
guished  for  such  a  vocalism,  and  that  is  Maeso-Gothic.” — 
Earle:  Philology  of  English  Tongue,,  §  1139. 

2.  A  vocalic  sound. 

“To  utter  such  thick-lipped  vocalisms  as  Mosos.” — Earle: 
Philology,  §  126. 

vo -cal-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  vocal ;  -ist.]  A  vocal  musi¬ 
cian;  a  singer,  as  opposed  to  an  instrumental  per¬ 
former. 

VO-cal'-I-t^,  s.  [Eng.  vocal;  -ity.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  utterable  by  the 
voice. 

“Smoothness  and  freeness  of  vocality.” — Holder. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  a  vowel ;  vocalic  character. 

vo-cal-i-za’-tion,  vo-cal-i-gi-tion,  s.  [Eng. 

vocaliz(e),  vocalis(e) ;  - ation .J 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  vocalizing  ;  the  state  of  being  vocal¬ 
ized. 

2.  The  formation  and  utterance  of  vocal  sounds. 

II.  Music: 

1.  Control  of  the  voice  and  vocal  sounds. 

2.  Method  of  producing  and  phrasing  notes  with 
the  voice. 

“Not  merely  was  her  vocalization  beyond  reproach,  but 
her  acting  was  quite  up  to  the  Bame  high  level.” — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

VO’-CSLl-Ize,  vo'-csil-I§e,  v.  t.  [French  vocaliser, 
from  vocals  vocal  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  form  into  voice ;  to  make  vocal. 

“ It  is  one  thing  to  give  an  impulse  to  breath  alone; 
another  thing  to  vocalize  that  breath.” — Holder. 

2.  To  utter  with  voice,  and  not  merely  breath  ;  to 
make  sonant. 

VO'-CS^l-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  vocal;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  vocal  manner;  with  voice '  with  an  audible 
sound. 

2.  In  words ;  verbally. 

“We  .  .  .  commemorate  mentally,  vocally,  and  manu¬ 
ally  .  .  .  the  death  and  burial  of  Christ  our  Lord.” — 
Waterland:  Works,  viii.  222. 

3.  As  regards  vowels  or  vocalic  sounds. 

“Syllables  which  are  vocally  of  the  lowest  considera¬ 
tion.” — Earle:  Philology  of  English  Tongue,  §  647. 

vo'-cal-ness,  s.  [Eng.  vocal ;  -mess.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  vocal ;  vocality. 

vd-ca'-tion,  subst.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vocationem , 
accus.  of  vocation  &  calling,  bidding,  invitation, 
from  vocatus,  pa.  par.  of  voco— to  call,  from  vox , 
(genit.  vocis)  =  the  voice;  Sp .vocacion;  Port,  voca- 
c do ;  Ital.  vocazione .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language .* 

1.  A  calling  or  designation  to  a  particular  state, 
profession,  or  business  ;  a  summons,  an  injunction, 
a  call. 


2.  One’s  calling,  profession,  business,  employ¬ 
ment,  trade,  or  occupation. 

“  If  honesty  be  the  heart,  industry  is  the  right  hand  of 
every  vocation.” — Barrow :  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  14. 

II.  Scripture  &  Ecclesiol. :  The  Greek,  word  Jclesis 
so  translated  in  Eph.  iv.  1,  but  generally  in  the 
Authorized  Version  rendered  “calling,”  is  applied 
to  the  position  of  all  Christian  men.  (See  extract.) 
In  a  more  restricted  sense  the  term  is  taken  for  that 
“  disposition  of  Divine  Providence  whereby  persons 
are  invited, to  serve  God  in  some  special  state,”  e.  g., 
as  clerics,  or  (in  the  Roman  Church)  as  religious. 
[Calling,  C.  II.  1,  Religious,  B.] 

“  Receive  our  supplications  and  prayers,  which  we  offer 
before  thee  for  all  estates  of  men  in  thy  holy  church,  that 
every  member  of  the  same,  in  his  vocation  and  ministry, 
may  truly  and  godly  serve  thee.” — Second  Collect  for  Good 
Friday. 

*vd-ca’-tion~5il,  a.  [Eng.  vocation;  -ah]  Per¬ 
taining  or  relating  to  a  vocation  or  occupation. 

“Sailors  are  a  class  apart,  but  only  in  a  vocational 
sense.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

VOC'-gi-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  vocativus,  from  voca¬ 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  voco= to  call ;  Fr.  vocatif ;  Sp.,  Port., 
&  Ital.  vocativo.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  calling  or 
addressing  by  name ;  appellative.  Applied  to  the 
grammatical  case  of  nouns  in  which  a  person  or 
thing  is  addressed. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  term  of  address ;  specif.,  in  gram¬ 
mar,  that  case  which  is  employed  in  calling  upon 
a  person  or  thing. 

“This  document,  interspersed  with  ceremonial  voca¬ 
tives. — ‘O  Most  High  Prince  !’  ‘O  Mighty  Emperor  !’  ” — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*voch  -y-a,  s.  [Vochtsia.] 

voch-jf-a  -$e-Ee,  vo-chy§-l-a'-$e-ae,  subst.  pi. 
[Mod.  Lat.  *vochy(a),  vochysi(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -aceoe.] 

Bot. :  Vochyads;  an  order  of  Hypogynous  Exo¬ 
gens,  alliance  Sapindales.  Trees  or  shrubs  with 
opposite  branches,  four-angled  when  young. 
Leaves  normally  opposite,  the  upper  ones  some¬ 
times  alternate,  with  glands  or  two  stipules  at 
their  base  ;  flowers  generally  in  terminal  panicles 
or  large  gayly-colored  racemes ;  sepals  four  to  five, 
unequal  in  size,  the  upper  one  the  largest  and  having 
a  spur ;  petals  one,  two,  three,  or  five,  unequal ;  sta¬ 
mens  one  to  five,  generally  opposite  to  the  petals, 
most  of  them  sterile,  but  one  having  a  four-celled 
fertile  anther :  style  one ;  stigma  one  ;  ovary  three- 
celled,  each  with  one,  two,  or  many  ovules  ;  capsule 
three-angled,  three-celled,  three-valved,  or  occa¬ 
sionally  one-celled,  one-seeded ;  seedusually  winged. 
Natives  of  tropical  America. 

voch-y-ad,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  vochy  (sia) ;  Eng.  suff. 
-ad.] 

Bot.  (pi.).*  The  Vochyaceee  (q.  v.).  ( Lindley .) 

VO-chy§’-i-a,  *voch-y-a,  s.  [From  vochy,  the 
Guianan  name  of  Vochy sia  guianensis. ] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Vochyacese  (q.  v.). 
Tropical  American  trees  with  ovate  entire  leaves, 
opposite  or  verticillate.  Flowers  in  panicles, 
yellow  or  orange,  with  a  smell  of  violets ;  calyx 
five-cleft,  one  segment  spurred ;  petals  three,  one 
larger  than  the  others;  stamens  three ;  capsule  tri¬ 
angular,  with  three  cells,  each  containing  a  one¬ 
winged  seed. 

*vo-cIf -er-§,n§e,  s.  [English  vociferan(t) ;  - ce .] 
Noise,  clamor. 

“  All  now  is  wrangle,  abuse,  and  vociferance.” 

B.  Browning:  Master  Hugues  of  Saxe-Gotha. 

VO-<}If '-er-3,nt,  a.  [Lat .vociferans,  pr.  par.  of 
vocifero— to  vociferate  (q.  v.).]  Vociferating,  clam¬ 
orous,  vociferous. 

“  That  plhcid  flock,  that  pastor  vociferant.” 

R.  Browning:  Christmas  Eve,  iv. 

vo-§if  -er-ate,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Latin  vociferatus,  pa. 
par.  of  v ociferor,  from  vox  (genit.  vocis)=  the  voice, 
and  fero= to  bear,  to  lift  up.] 

A.  Intrans,:  To  cry  out  loudly;  to  bawl;  to  ex¬ 
claim  loudly ;  to  shout  out. 

“Through the  ranks  vociferating  call’d 
His  Trojans  on.” 

Cowper:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xv. 

B.  Trans.:  To  utter  with  a  loud  or  clamorous 
voice  ;  to  shout  out. 

“The  poor  plebeian,  though  he  ma y  vociferate  the  word 
liberty,  knows  not  how  to  give  it  an  effectual  support.”— 
Knox:  Essays,  No.  81. 

v6-<jif~er-a'-tion,  *vo-cif-er-a-cy-on,  s.  [Fr. 

vociferation,  from  Lat.  vociferationem,  accus.  of 
vociferation  an  outcry.]  [Vocifekate.]  The  act  of 
vociferating;  a  violent  outcry;  a  elamorous  or 
vehement  utterance  of  the  voice. 

“The  vociferations  of  emotion  or  of  pain.” — Byron: 
Childe  Harold,  iv.  (Note  3.) 


*vo-9if  -er-a-t8r,  s.  [Lat.,  from  vociferatus,  pa. 
par.  of  vocifero— to  vociferate  (q.  v.).]  One  who 
vociferates ;  a  clamorous  shouter. 

“He  defied  the  vociferators  to  do  their  worst.’  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Telegraph. 

*V0-9lf-er-0S'-I-tf,  s.  [Eng.  vociferous;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  vociferous ;  clamor¬ 
ousness. 

“In  its  native  twanging  vociferosity.”— Carlyle:  Mis- 
cell.,  iv.  91. 

V0-9if -er-ous,  a.  [English  vocifer(ate) ;  -ous.] 
Uttering  a  loud  noise;  crying  out  or  shouting 
vehemently ;  bawling,  clamorous. 

“  Was  no  less  vociferous  in  his  harangue.” — Cook:  Third 
Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xiii. 

V0-9if  -er-ous-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  vociferous;  -ly.] 
In  a  vociferous  manner ;  with  great  noise  or  clamor. 

vo-9if  -er-ous-ness,  s.  [English  vociferous; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vociferous; 
noisiness,  clamorousness. 

voc  -\i-lar,  adj.  [Latin  vox  (genit.  vocis)  — the 
voice.]  Vocal. 

“The  series  of  vocular  exclamations.” — Dickens:  Oliver 
Twist,  ch.  vii. 

voc  -dle,  subst.  [A  dimin.  from  Lat.  vox  (genit. 
vocis)=the  voice.]  A  faint  or  weak  sound  of  the 
voice,  as  that  made  in  separating  the  lips  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  letters  p,  t,  or  fc. 

vod  -ka,  s.  [Russ.]  An  intoxicating  spirit  dis¬ 
tilled  from  rye,  and  much  used  in  Russia. 

voe,  subst.  [Icel.  vdr.]  An  inlet,  bay,  or  creek. 
( Orkney  and  Shetland.) 

“In  the  voes  of  Orkney,  Haco, 

Thou  didst  spread  thy  prideful  sail.” 

Blackie:  Lays  of  Highlands  and  Islands,  p.  60. 

vcelk -ner-ite  (ce  as  e),  s.  [After  Captain  Volk- 
ner;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  talc-like  mineral,  occurring  massive  and 
foliated  with  yellow  serpentine,  at  Snarum,  Nor¬ 
way,  and  at  Slatoust,  Urals.  Crystallization,  hex¬ 
agonal.  Hardness, 2*0 ;  specific  gravity,  2*04 ;  color, 
white ;  luster,  pearly  ;  feel,  greasy ;  translucent  to 
transparent.  Composition :  Alumina,  16*8 ;  mag¬ 
nesia,  39*2;  water.  44*0=100,  yielding  the  formula 
Al203,3HO-t-6MgOHO+6HO. 

vo-gie,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful;  perhaps  connected 
with  vogue  (q.  v.).]  Vain,  merry,  cheerful,  well- 
pleased.  (Scotch.) 
vo'-gle,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Min. :  A  cavity  in  a  lode  or  vein,  a  vugg  or  ingle, 
vog -li-?m-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  J.  F.  Vogl, 
of  Bohemia.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  globular  or  earthy 
encrustations  on  uraninite  (q.  v.).  Soft.  Color 
and  streak,  shades  of  green.  Composition :  A  basic 
sulphate  of  uranium.  Found  near  Joachimsthal, 
Bohemia. 

VOg'-lIte,  S.  [VOGLIANITE.] 

Min. :  The  name  given  to  aggregations  of  rhom- 
boidal  scales  occurring  implanted  on  uraninite  at 
Joachimsthal,  Bohemia.  Luster,  pearly ;  color, 
emerald  to  grass-green.  An  analysis  yielded  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  26*41 ;  protoxide  of  uranium,  37*0 ;  lime, 
14*09;  protoxide  of  copper,  8*40;  water,  13*90=99*80, 
which  yields  the  formula  2UOCC>2+2CaOCOo-|- 
3Cu0,2C02+14H0. 

vogue,  s.  [Fr.= vogue,  sway,  authority,  power, 
fashion;  lit. = the  swaying  motion  of  a  ship,  hence 
its  sway,  drift,  or  course  ;  prop.  pa.  par.  of  voguer= 
to  sail,  from  Ital.  vogra=the  stroke  of  an  oar  in  the 
water,  from  vogare= to  row,  from  Ger.  wogen—  to 
fluctuate,  to  be  in  motion  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  wagon,  from 
waga=  a  wave;  Sp.  5ofiro=the  act  of  rowing;  estar 
en  boaa=to  be  in  vogue.]  [Wag,  v.] 

*1.  Sway,  currency,  prevalent  use,  power,  or 
authority. 

“Considering  these  sermons  bore  so  great  a  vogue 
among  the  papists. — Strype:  Eccles.  Memor.;  1  Mary  (an. 
1563). 

2.  The  mode  or  fashion  prevalent  at  any  particu¬ 
lar  time ;  popular  reception  for  the  time ;  popular 
repute  or  estimation. 

“  The  vogue  of  the  hansom  in  Paris  was  transient.” — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

1[  Now  generally  used  in  the  phrase  in  vogue ;  as, 
the  fashion  now  in  vogue. 

voi9e,  *vois,  *voyce,  *voys,  s.  [O.  Fr.  vois  (Fr. 
voix)  =  a  voice,  sound,  from  Lat.  vocem,  accus.  of 
voa:=the  voice  ;  cf .  Sansc.  vach— to  speak ;  vachas— 
speech.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  sound  uttered  by  the  mouths  of  living 
creatures,  whether  men  or  the  lower  animals ;  es¬ 
pecially,  human  utterances  in  speaking,  singing,  or 
otherwise ;  the  sound  made  when  a  person  speaks 
or  sings. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  simidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thgre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

or,  wore,  wq>lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


voice 


2.  A  particular  mode  or  character  of  speaking  or 
° o ouuds  uttered ;  as,  a  loud  voice,  a  low  voice. 

3.  1  be  faculty  or  power  of  speaking  or  singing  • 
speech  ;  as,  to  lose  one’s  voice. 

4.  A  sound  produced  by  an  inanimate  object,  and 
regarded  as  representing  the  voice  of  an  intelligent 
being ;  sound  emitted ;  as,  the  voice  of  a  trumpet. 

5.  Anything  analogous  to  human  speech,  which 
conveys  impressions  to  any  of  the  senses. 

‘Unworthy  be  the  voice  of  fame  to  hear, 

That  sweetest  music  to  an  honest  ear.” 

Pope:  Horace ,  sat.  ii. 


*6.  A  word,  a  term,  a  vocable. 
7.  Language,  words,  speech. 


_  “No  man  coude  know 
His  speche  ne  his  vois,  though  men  it  herd.” 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  1,374. 

*8.  That  which  is  said  or  spoken  ;  talk,  report. 

“  The  common  voice,  I  see,  is  verified 
Of  thee.”  Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  v.  3. 

*9.  Opinion  expressed  ;  judgment. 

“The  voice  of  Christendom.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  2. 

10.  The  right  of  expressing  an  opinion  or  judg¬ 
ment  ;  a  vote,  a  suffrage. 

The  one  thing  which  the  laborer  wants  is  a  voice  in 
the  management  of  the  workhouse.”— London  Echo. 

11.  A  wish,  order,  or  injunction  expressed  or  made 
known  in  any  way ;  a  command,  a  precept. 

“Ye  would  not  be  obedient  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
your  God.” — Deut.  viii.  20. 


*12.  One  who  speaks ;  a  speaker. 

“A  potent  voice  of  Parliament.” 

Tennyson:  In  Memoriam,  cxii.  11. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Physiol. :  A  sound  emitted  from  the  larynx 
(q.  v.),  which  is  the  organ  of  voice.  To  produce  it 
a  blast  of  air,  driven  by  a  more  or  less  prolonged 
expiratory  movement,  throws  the  vocal  cords 
(<3-.  v.)  into  vibration,  they  again  imparting  their 
vibrations  to  the  column  of  air  above  them.  When 
a  note  is  to  be  uttered  the  vocal  cords  become  par¬ 
allel  to  each  other,  and  thus  more  easily  vibrate  by 
a  moderate  blast  of  air.  The  true  vocal  cords  and 
the  parts  of  the  larynx  which  affect  them  constitute 
the  essential  vocal  apparatus,  while  the  parts 
above— viz.,  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx  with  the 
false  vocal  cords,  the  pharynx,  and  the  cavity  of 
the  mouth— constitute  a  resonance  tube.  In  a 
voice  are  to  be  distinguished  loudness  and  pitch, 
the  former  dependent  on  the  strength  of  the  expira¬ 
tory  blast,  the  latter  on  the  length  and  degree  of 
tension  of  the  vocal  cord.  The  shrill  voice  of  a 
child  arises  from  the  shortness  of  its  cords  in  in¬ 
fancy  ;  soprano,  tenor,  and  barytone  voices  also 
depend,  respectively  on  the  length  of  the  cords, 
those  of  a  man  being  about  one-third  longer  than 
those  of  a  woman  or  of  a  boy.  The  breaking  of  the 
voice  at  puberty  arises  from  the  rapid  development 
of  the  larynx. 

2.  Gram. :  That  form  of  the  verb  or  body  of  in¬ 
flections  which  shows  the  relation  of  the  subject  of 
the  affirmation  or  predication  to  the  action  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  verb.  In  English  and  many  other 
languages  there  are  two  voices — active  and  passive 
(see  these  words) ;  in  Greek  and  some  other  lan¬ 
guages  there  is  a  third  voice— the  middle  (q.  v.). 

3.  Music:  Voices  may  be  arranged  in  six  orders 
or  classes,  according  to  gravity  or  acuteness,  viz., 
the  bass,  barytone,  tenor,  alto,  or  contralto,  mezzo- 
soprano,  and  soprano  (see  these  words).  The  first 
three  are  the  natural  voices  of  men,  and  the  second 
three  those  of  women.  The  compass  or  range  of 
notes  is  different  in  each  voice,  but  it  is  not  com¬ 
pass  alone  which  determines  the  class  to  which 
any  voice  may  belong,  as  very  frequently  a  bary¬ 
tone  quality  of  voice  is  limited  to  the  range  of  a 
bass,  and  a  tenor  quality  to  the  compass  of  a  bary¬ 
tone. 

4.  Phonetics:  Sound  uttered  with  resonance  of 
the  vocal  chords,  and  not  with  a  mere  emission  of 
breath ;  sonant  utterance. 

If  *(1)  In  my  voice :  In  my  name.  (Shakesp.: 
Measure  for  Measure,  i.  3.) 

(2)  With  one  voice :  Unanimously. 

“  The  Greekish  heads,  which,  with  one  voice. 

Call  Agamemnon  head  and  general.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 

vfiige,  *voyce,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Voice,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  give  utterance  to ;  to  speak  of ;  to  an¬ 
nounce,  to  report,  to  rumor. 

“Is  this  th’  Athenian  minion,  whom  the  world 
Voic’d  so  regardfully?  ” — Shakesp.:  Timon,  iv.  3. 

2.  To  fit  for  producing  the  proper  sounds  ;  to  reg¬ 
ulate  the  tone  of ;  as,  to  voice  the  pipes  of  an  organ. 

*3.  To  nominate ;  to  adjudge  by  vote ;  to  vote. 

“Made  you,  against  the  grain, 

To  voice  him  consul.” — Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  ii.  3. 
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*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  clamor,  to  make  outcries. 

“Stir  not  questions  of  jurisdiction;  and  rather  assume 
thy  right  in  silence  than  voice  it  with  claims.” — Bacon. 

2.  To  vote. 


“  The  people’s  power  of  voicing  in  councils.” — Bp.  Tay¬ 
lor:  Episcopacy  Asserted,  §  41. 

v6i$ed,  *voyced,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Voice,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Having  a  voice. 


Inat  s  Erythsea, 

Or  some  angel  voic’d  like  her.” 

Denham.  (Todd.) 

*2.  Spoken  of. 

“  Much  voyced  in  common  discourse  for  their  probabil¬ 
ity  to  such  preferment.”—  Fuller:  Worthies;  General. 

II.  Phonetics :  Uttered  with  voice.  [Voice,  s., 
II.  4.J 

voige'-f  ul,  *voyce-full,  a.  [Eng.  voice,  s. ;  -full.'] 
Having  a  voice ;  vocal. 


“The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssee 
Rise  to  the  swelling  of  the  voiceful  sea.” 

Coleridge:  Fancy  in  Nubibus. 
Vdige'-less,  a.  [English  voice ;  -Zess.J 

1.  Having  no  voice  ;  silent. 

“But  the  tomb,  the  end  of  mortality,  is  voiceless  still.” 
— Scribner’s  Magazine,  May,  1880,  p.  114. 

2.  Having  no  vote  or  right  of  judging. 

3.  Not  sounded  with  voice.  [Voice,  s.,  II.  4.] 
“Many  of  the  final  voice  consonants  become  either 

voiceless  or  whispered.” — Sweet :  Hist.  English  Sounds, 
p.  9. 

v6i§e  -less-ness,  s.  [English  voiceless;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  voiceless  ;  silence. 

“I  have  no  right  to  seek  a  hiding-place  within  the  pale 
of  her  possessions  by  keeping  her  in  a  condition  of  voice¬ 
lessness.” —  W.  E.  Gladstone,  in  a  letter  in  Life  of  Bishop 
Wilberforce,  ii.  353. 


voig'-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.  [Voice,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  substantive : 


*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  using  the  voice;  rais¬ 
ing  of  a  rumor,  report,  or  the  like ;  expressing  in 
words. 

2.  Music:  In  the  construction  of  organ-pipes, 
paring  away  the  upper  edge  of  the  block  in  a  wooden 
mouth-pipe,  opposite  to  the  lip  which  imparts  the 
vibration  to  the  air  issuing  from  the  plate  of  wind 
(q.  v.).  The  upper  edge  is  obliquely  serrated,  to  di¬ 
vide  the  issuing  stream  of  air,  the  result  of  which  is 
to  prevent  a  chirping  at  the  commencement  of  the 
note.  The  voicing  of  the  metallic  mouth-pipe  is  by 
making  parallel  notches  on  the  beveled  surface  of 
the  lip  at  an  angle  with  the  axis  of  the  pipe. 


vflid,  *  voide,  *  voyd,  *  voyde,  a.  &  s.  [0.  Fr. 

voide,  vuide  (Fr.  vide)  =void,  empty,  from  Latin 
viduum,  accus.  of  viduus= deprived,  bereft,  waste, 
empty.]  [Widow.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Empty ;  not  containing  matter  ;  not  occupied ; 
unfilled,  vacant. 

“  The  earth  was  without  form  and  void." — Gen.  i.  2. 

2.  Having  no  holder,  possessor,  or  incumbent; 
vacant,  unfilled. 

“To  supply  divers  great  offices,  that  had  been  long 
void.” — Camden:  Remains. 

3.  Being  without;  destitute,  wanting,  without, 
free.  (Followed  by  of  before  an  object.) 

“  A  conscience  void  of  offense  toward  God.” — Acts  xxiv. 
16. 

*4.  Separated  from,  without. 

“  To  espye  when  he  were  voyde  of  his  company.” — 
Fabyan:  Chronycle ;  Richard  I.  (an.  1198). 

*5.  Not  taken  up  with  business  ;  unoccupied,  leis¬ 
ure. 

“  I  chain  him  in  my  study,  that  at  void  hours 
I  may  run  over  the  story  of  his  country.” 

Massinger.  ( Annandale .) 

*6.  Unsubstantial,  unreal,  imaginary. 

“Senseless,  lifeless!  idol  void  and  vain!” 

Pope:  Dunciad,  ii.  46. 

7.  Having  no  legal  or  binding  force;  null;  not 
effectual  to  bind  parties,  or  to  convey  or  support  a 
right;  as,  A  contract  gained  by  fraud  is  void. 

II  A- transaction  is  void  when  it  is  a  mere  nullity, 
and  incapable  of  confirmation  ;  whereas  a  voidable 
transaction  is  one  which  may  be  either  avoided  or 
confirmed  ex  post  facto. 

*8.  Ineffectual ;  not  having  effect. 

“  My  word  .  .  .  shall  not  return  unto  me  void,  but 

it  shall  accomplish  that  which  I  please.” — Isaiah  lv.  11. 


B.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  empty  space ;  a  vacuum. 

“  They  have  left  an  aching  void 
The  world  can  never  fill.” 

Cowper:  Walking  with  God. 

*2.  The  last  course  or  remove ;  the  dessert. 

“  There  was  a  void  of  spice-plates  and  wine.” — Corona¬ 
tion  of  Anne  Boleyn.  (Eng.  Garner,  ii.  50.) 

IT  To  make  void  : 

(1)  To  render  useless  or  of  no  effect. 

“  Deceitful  Warwick!  it  was  thy  device 
By  this  alliance  to  make  void  my  suit.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  III.,  iii.  3. 

(2)  To  treat  as  of  no  force  or  importance  ;  to  dis> 
regard. 

“  It  is  time  for  thee,  Lord,  to  work,  for  they  have  made 
void  thy  law.” — Psalm  cxix.  126. 

void-space,  s. 

Phys.:  A  vacuum  (q.  v.). 

void,  *voyd,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  voider,  vuider,  from 
voide=Y oid  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  make  or  leave  empty  or  vacant ;  to  quit,  to 
leave. 

“  All  such  as  eyther  by  sicknes  or  age  were  unnecessary 
for  the  warres,  should  void  the  towne.” — Goldinge :  Ccesar, 
fol.  230. 

*2.  To  clear,  to  empty,  to  free. 

“  The  parlament  shall  void  her  upper  house  of  the- 
same  annoyances.” — Milton:  Reformation  in  England, 
bk.  ii. 

3.  To  discharge  ;  to  empty. 

“He  doth  voyde  into  it  the  trenchers  that  lyeth  under 
the  knyues  poynt.” — Leland:  Collectanea,  vi.  11. 

4.  To  emit  or  throw  out ;  to  discharge  ;  specifically, 
to  evacuate  from  the  bowels. 

*5.  To  cast  away  from  one’s  self ;  to  divest  one’s 
self  of.  (Barrow.) 

*6.  To  avoid,  to  shun. 

7.  To  invalidate  ;  to  make  void  or  null ;  to  annul ; 
to  nullify. 

8.  To  make  or  declare  vacant ;  to  vacate. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  be  emitted  or  evacuated. 

“By  the  use  of  emulsions,  and  frequent  emollient  in¬ 
jections,  his  urine  voided  more  easily.” — Wiseman:  Sur¬ 
gery. 

vdid'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  void,  v. ;  -able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  voided  or  evacuated. 

2.  Capable  of  being  annulled  or  confirmed. 
[Void,  a,  7.  If.] 

“No  marriage  is  voidable  by  the  ecclesiastical  law,  .  .  • 
unless  for  the  canonical  impediments  of  precontract. 
Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  15. 

*vdld’-g,nge,  s.  [Eng.  void,  v. ;  -ance.\ 

1.  The  act  of  voiding,  emptying,  or  evacuating, 

2.  The  act  of  ejecting  from  a  benefice ;  ejection. 

3.  The  state  of  being  void  or  vacant ;  vacancy. 

4.  The  act  of  casting  away  or  getting  rid  of. 

5.  Evasion ;  subterfuge. 

*voide,  a.  &  v.  [Void.] 

void  -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Void,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Emitted;  evacuated. 

2.  Annulled ;  nullified. 

II.  Her. :  Applied  to  a  charge  or  ordinary  pierced 
through,  or  having  the  inner  part 
cut  away,  so  that  the  field  appears, 
and  nothing  remains  of  the  charge 
but  its  outer  edges. 

void'-er,  *voyd-er,  s.  [English 
void,  v. ;  -er.] 

*1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  voids, 
empties,  vacates,  annuls  or  nulli¬ 
fies. 

2.  A  tray  or  basket  in  which 
utensils  or  dishes  no  longer  re¬ 
quired  at  table  are  carried  away;  specif.,  a  basket 
in  which  broken  meat  was  carried  from  the  table. 

“For  other  glorious  shields 
Give  me  a  voider.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Woman  Hater,  i.  3. 

f  II.  Her. :  One  of  the  ordinaries,  whose  figure  is 
much  like  that  of  the  flanch  (q.  v.),  but  is  not  quite 
so  circular  toward  the  center  of  the  field. 

vfiid'-Ing,  *voyd-ing,pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Void,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  or  of  that  which  voids. 

*2.  That  which  is  voided ;  a  fragment,  a  remnant ; 
voided  matter.  (Hackluyt:  Voyages,  ii.  69.) 


Cross  Voided. 


bdil,  tody;  pout,  j<Swl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  -  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh?tn.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  >ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del. 


voiding-knife 
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volcanic-regions 


‘voiding-knife  s.  A  knife  used  to  collect  frag-  one  sound,  and  words  are  always  written  as  they  are  vol-a-tU’-l-ty,  s.  [Fr.  volatility,  from  volatile 
ments  of  food  to  put  into  a  voider.  pronounced,  and  pronounced  as  they  are  written,  volatile  (q.  v.).] 

w/ViS’-nSaa  ri-n oaoe  q  nfnir  iWf?  a  .  „nP°o  l  The  alphabet  consists  of  twenty-seven  letters,  eight  1.  The  qualify  or  state  of  being  volatile ,  aispo- 
void  ness,  void  nesse.s.  I  g.  ,  •  >  .J  ^eing  vowels  and  nineteen  consonants.  The  con-  sition  to  evaporate;  that  quality  of  a  substance 
1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  void,  empty,  or  sonants  are  sounded  as  in  English,  with  the  excep-  which  disposes  it  to  diffuse  itself  more  or  less  rap- 
vacant;  emptiness.  tion  of  c,  which  always  has  the  sound  of  ch  as  in  idly  in  the  atmosphere;  capability  of  diffusing, 

child ;  j,  which  always  has  the  sound  of  sh,  as  in  evaporating,  or  dissipating  at  ordinary  atmospheric 
shade ;  and  or,  which  is  always  hard ;  h  is  used  as  an 
aspirate.  The  accent  is  invariably  on  the  last 


“Through  him  the  cold  began  to  couet  heate  ... 

And  voidnesse  to  seeke  full  satietie.” 

Spenser:  Colin  Clout’s  Come  Home  Againe. 

2.  The  state  of  being  null  and  void ;  nullity,  inef¬ 
ficiency. 

3.  W  ant  of  substantiality. 

“Their  nakedness  and  voidness  of  all  mixt  bodies.**— 
H akewill. 

4.  A  void,  a  vacuum. 

“The  schoole  of  Pythagoras  holdeth  that  there  is  a 
voidnesse  without  the  world.” — P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p. 

671. 

vdlg'-tlte,  s.  [After  Herr  Yoigt,  of  Saxe-Weimar ; 
suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  mica-like  mineral,  occurring  in  a  peg- 


_ _ _  _ accent  __  _ 

syllable,  and  to  the  simple  French  construction  is 
added  the  advantage  of  only  one  conjugation,  and 
there  are  no  irregular  verbs  or  artificial  genders. 
The  method  of  derivation  is  always  the  same.  The 
adjectives,  verbs,  and  adverbs  being  regularly 
formed  from  the  substantive  and  analogous  in 
termination,  a  knowledge  of  all  the  nouns  practi¬ 
cally  means  the  acquirement  of  the  language.  W 
becomes  v,  and,  for  the  benefit  of  eastern  people  to 
whom  the  pronuncia  tion  of  r  is  always  a  stumbling- 
block,  l  is  generally  substituted  for  it.  The  words 
are  generally  reduced  to  one  syllable ;  thus  fat— 
father,  dol  (Lat.  dolor)  =  pain,  gan  (Ger.  gans)  = 
ve  but  one  declension  and  only 


temperatures. 

“That  pure,  elaborated  oil,  which,  by  reason  of  its 
extreme  volatility,  exhales  spontaneously.” — Arbuthnot. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  volatile,  flighty, 
giddy,  or  fickle ;  flightiness,  thoughtlessness ;  light 
or  thoughtless  behavior. 

vol-a-tll-iz'-?L-ble,  a.  [Eng.  volatiz(e);  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  volatilized. 

vol-a-til-I-za'-tion,  «d/.  [English  volatiliz(e) ; 
-ation.]  The  act  or  process  of  volatilizing  or  ren¬ 
dering  volatile ;  the  state  of  being  volatilized. 

“The  volatilization  of  the  salt  of  tartar.” — Boyle 
Works,  ii.  122. 

vol’-a-tll-lze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  volatile) ;  -ize.]  To 


matite  near  Ilmenau,  Thuringia.  Hardness,  2-3;  goose.  Nouns  have _ _  _ _ _ ,  .. ..  t _ „ _  ... 

specific  gravity,  2’91;  luster,  pearly;  color,  leek-  four  cases;  gender  is  indicated  by  the  prefix  of; .  render  volatile ;  to  cause  to  exhale,  evaporate,  or 
green,  but  more  often  brownish.  Composition  :  The  thus,  schoolmaster,  of-tidel— schoolmistress.  pass  off  in  vapor  or  invisible  effluvia,  and  to  rise 

same  as  that  of  biotite  (q.  v.),  with  the  addition  of  Adjectives  are  formed  by  adding  ik  to  the  substan-  and  float  in  the  air. 

water.  Dana  suggests  that  it  is  probably  the  latter  tives,  and  adverbs  by  adding  o  to  the  adjectives ;  “Many  learned  men  .  .  .  do  not  think  it  credible 
mineral  hydrated.  thus,  /am=glory,  famik= glorious,  famiko—  glori-  that  at  ieast  corporal  gold  should  be  volatilized  by  quick- 

*voire  (as  vwar)  dire,  s.  [0.  Fr.=to  say  the  ously.  _  silver.”— Boyle:  Works,  i.  648. 

truth,  from  Lat.  verum  dicere.]  _  _  “This  much  may  be  said  for  Volapiik,  that  although  it  vol-au-vent  (as  V0l-0-Van),  s.  [Fr.=a  puff  of 

Law :  An  oath  administered  to  a  witness  either  is  only  a  year  or  two  since  it  was  first  invented,  600,000  -  - 

before  or  after  being  sworn  in  chief,  requiring  him  persons  are  already  said  to  be  using  it.”— Pall  Mall  Go¬ 
to  speak  the  truth,  or  make  true  answers  in  refer-  zette. 

ence  to  matters  inquired  of,  to  ascertain  his  interest  Vol-a-puk-Ist,  s.  [English  Volapuk;  -ist.]  An 
in  the  cause  as  affecting  his  competency.  (Green-  advocate  of  the  adoption  of  Volapuk  as  a  univer- 
leaf-J  _  .  sal  language,  by  means  of  which  men  speaking  .tfe  (' Min .).] 

*vf>l-sln-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Fr.,  from  voisin—  different  languages  may  correspond  with  each  Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  small  tabular  crys- 
noighboring,  from  Lat.  vicinus.]  Neighborhood,  other.  tals  on  a  sandstone  of  the  Permian  formation  in 

“The  Volapilkists  have  thirteen  newspapers  in  different  the  Urals. .  Crystallization,  hexagonal ;  hardness, 
parts  of  the  world,  printed  in  the  new  idiom.” — Pall  Mall  3-3*5  ;  specific  gravity,  3'55  ;  luster,  pearly ;  color. 
Gazette.  olive -green,  citron  -  yellow ;  streak,  yellowish 

VO  -lar,  a.  [Lat.  wia=the  palm  of  the  hand.] 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  palm  of  the  hand ; _  J _  _ 

protoxide  of  copper,  38'41 ;  baryta,  6‘17  ;  lime,  6'77 ; 
[Volery.]  A  bird-cage,  large  water,  29*02=100. 


v.).] 


vicinage. 

vffl’-ture,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Ital.  vettura  (q. 

[Vecture.]  A  carriage. 

“  They  ought  to  use  exercise  by  voiture  or  carriage.*  * — 

Arbuthnot .  _ 

*V0l'-Sl-ble,  a.  [Prob.  for  voluble  (q.  v.),  which  as,  the  volar  artery 
is  the  reading  of  the  folios  and  second  quarto,  or  a  subst  ,  , 

coinage  from  Latin  «o7o= to  fly.]  Nimblewitted.  h  for  birds  to  fly  about  in. 

( Shakesp .  •  TxmtAn  T.nhnr’x  T.nst..  111.1  ° 


wind.]  ...  .  ,  , 

Cook. :  A  raised  pie  made  with  a  case  of  very  light 
and  rich  puff  paste ;  a  kind  of  enlarged  and  highly- 
ornamented  patty. 

vol -borth-Ite,  s.  [After  Dr.  A.  Volborth ;  suff. 


green,  - - 

green.  Analyses  made  by  Genth  gave  results  which 
justified  the  following  formula:  (Cu,Ba,Ca)3V208+ 
3CuH20o-|-12aq.,  which  requires,  vanadic  acid,  19*63 ; 
ddi 


Love' s  Labor’ s  Lost ,  iii.) 

*v6-la  -cious,  a.  [Lat.  volo= to  fly.]  Apt  or  fit 
to  fly. 

*vo-lage,  a.  [Fr.,from  voter;  Lat.  volo = to  fly.] 
Light,  giddy,  fickle.  (Chaucer.) 

vo-la'-llle  ( lie  silent) ,  s.  [Fr.] 

Cookery :  Chicken,  fowl. 

1[  Supr&me  de  Volaille:  The  white  meat  of  the 
breast.  [Veloute.] 

vo  -lg-nt,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  voter;  Lat .volo 
—to  fly.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Passing  through  the  air;  flying. 

“  In  manner  of  a  star  volant  in  the  air.”— P.  Holland: 
Plutarch,  p.  625. 

2.  Freely  circulating  or  passing  from  place  to 
place ;  current. 

“The  English  silver  was  now  current,  and  our  gold 
volant  in  the  Pope’s  court.” — Fuller. 

3.  Light  and  quick ;  nimble,  active,  rapid. 

“  Blind  British  bards  with  volant  touch 
Traverse  loquacious  strings.” 

J.  Philips:  Cider,  n. 

II.  Her. :  Applied  to  a  bird,  &c.,  represented  as 
flying  or  having  the  wings  spread  as  in  flight. 

*B.  As  subst.:  A  shuttlecock;  hence,  one  who 
fluctuates  between  two  parties ;  a  trimmer. 

“  The  Dutch  had  acted  the  volant."— North:  Examen, 
p.  474. 

*volant-piece,  s. 


“And  now  sits  penitent  and  solitary. 

Like  the  forsaken  turtle  in  the  volary .” 

Ben  Jonson:  New  Inn,  v.  i. 

VOl-a-tlle,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  volatil,  from  Lat.  vola- 
tilis,  from  volatus= flight,  from  volo— to  fly;  Sp.  & 
Port,  volatil ;  Ital.  volatile.'] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Passing  through  the  air  on  wings ;  flying. 

“  There  is  no  creature  only  volatile,  or  no  flying  animal 
out  hath  feet  as  well  as  wings.” — Bay:  On  the  Creation. 

2.  Having  the  quality  of  evaporating  or  of  pass¬ 
ing  off  by  spontaneous  evaporation ;  diffusing  more 
or  less  freely  in  the  atmosphere,  as  alcohol,  ether, 
essential  oils,  &c. 

3.  Lively,  sprightly,  brisk,  gay ;' hence,  fickle,  apt 
to  change ;  thoughtless,  giddy. 

“Gay,  volatile,  ingenious,  quick  to  learn.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

*4.  Transient;  not  permanent ;  not  lasting. 

“  Volatile  and  fugitive  instances  of  repentance.” — Bp. 
Taylor:  Of  Bepentance,  ch.  v.,  §  6. 

*B.  Assubst.:  A  winged  creature, 

“Foure  f ootid  beestis  and  crepinge  beestis  and  volatilis 
of  heuene.” — Wycliffe:  Dedis  xi. 

volatile-liquids,  s.  pi.  [Liquid,  s.,  1. 1  H.] 

volatile-oils,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Essential  oils  ;  oils  which  can  be  distilled 
without  decomposition.  They  are  classed  under 
two  heads:  mineral  and  vegetable;  the  former 
being  composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  andgener- 
ically  known  as  paraffins.  The  vegetable  oils, .which 
are  generally  procured  by  distilling  the  odoriferous 


,  1  rvt  i  j  v  _  are  cu_L,y  piut/uicu  uy  uia  iilliii^  uuuiuciuus 

Old  Arm. :  An  extra  plate  of  metal  amxeci  to  tne  substance  with  water,  may  be  divided  into  three 
front  of  a  knights  helmet,  and  screwed  to  tho  great  classes:  (1)  Oils  composed  of  carbon  and 

grande  garde,  which  covered  *  -  *' *  . . 

the  breast.  It  was  chiefly 
used  in  tournaments,  and 
being  made  with  a  sharp 
salient  angle,  the  lance  of 
the  opponent,  unless  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  coronel,  was 
almost  certain  to  glance  off. 

Vol-a-puk',  subst.  [From 
two  words  in  the  new  lan¬ 
guage,  vol— world,  universe, 
and  pMfc=speech,  discourse, 
language.]  An  attempt  to 
form  a  universal  language 
by  Johann  Maria  Schleyer, 
a  German  priest,  by  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  words  from  most  of  the  European  languages, 

English  in  particular.  The  difficulties  of  pronuncia¬ 
tion  are  obviated  by  making  each  letter  have  only 


Volant-piece. 


hydrogen  (binary  volatile  oils!,  of  which  oil  of  tur¬ 
pentine  may  be  considered  the  type ;  (2)  oils  con¬ 
taining  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  (oxygenated 
oils) ,  which  include  most  of  those  used  in  medicine 
and  perfumery  ;  and  (3)  oils  containing  sulphur 
(sulphuretted  oils) ,  characterized  by  their  extreme 
pungency  and  suffocating  odor,  such  as  oil  of  mus¬ 
tard,  asatetida,  &c.  The  volatile  oils  are  generally 
more  limpid  and  less  unctuous  than  the  fixed  oils, 
and  are  almost  colorless  after  rectification.  They 
are  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  and  mix  in  all  proportions  with  the  fixed 
oils. 

volatile-salts,  s.  pi.  [Sal-volatile.] 
vol'-a-tlle-ness,  s.  [En g.  volatile ; -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  volatile ;  volatility. 

“The  animal  spirits  cannot,  by  reason  of  their  subtility 
and  volatileness,  be  discovered  to  the  sense.” — Hale. 


*vol-ca-nI-au,  a.  [Eng.  volcan(o) ;  -ian.]  _  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  resembling  a  volcano  ;  volcanic. 

“A  deep  volcanian  yellow.” — Keats:  Lamia. 
vol-can'-lc,  a.  [Fr.  volcanique.]  Pertaining  to 
a  volcano ;  proceeding  from  or  produced  by  a  vol¬ 
cano  ;  resembling  a  volcano. 

“  Its  situation  is  romantic,  at  the  foot  of  a  volcanic 
mountain.” — Field,  Feb.  4,  1888. 
volcanic-action,  s. 

Geol. :  The  influence  exerted  by  the  heated  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  earth  on  its  external  covering.  ( Lyell .) 
[Vulcanism.] 

volcanic-ash,  s. 

Petrol. :  An  ash-like  substance  derived  from  the 
attrition  of  volcanic  scoria  by  the  explosion  of 
steam  and  gases  in  volcanic  craters.  The  indurated 
volcanic  ashes  of  early  geological  periods  have  had 
a  similar  origin, 
volcanic-bomb,  s. 

Petrology  :  A  name  given  to  semi-fused,  rounded 
masses  of  rocks,  of  various  mineral  composition, 
sometimes  ejected  from  volcanic  craters  during 
eruptions.  [Bomb,  II.  2.] 
volcanic-breccia, s. 

Petrol. :  A  breccia  formed  by  the  consolidation  of 
angular  fragments  of  volcanic  rocks.  {Lyell.) 
volcanic-dike,  s.  [Dike,  s.,  II.  1.] 
volcanic-foci,  s.  pi. 

Geol.:  The  subterranean  centers  of  action  in  vol¬ 
canoes,  where  the  heat  is  supposed  to  be  in  the 
highest  degree  of  energy.  (Lyell.) 

volcanic-glass,  s. 

Petrol.:  The  same  as  Obsidian  (q.  v.). 
volcanic-mud,  s.  [Moya.] 
volcanic-regions,  s.  pi. 

Geology  <&  Geog. :  Certain  regions  of  tho  world 
throughout  which  volcanic  and  earthquake  action 
specially  prevails.  They  run  in  lines.  The  region 
of  the  Andes  extends  from  lat.  43°  South  to  2° 
North;  that  of  Mexico  follows,  then  that  of  the 
West  Indies.  Another  extends  from  the  Aleutian 
Islands  to  the  Moluccas  and  the  Isles  of  Sunda, 
another  from  Central  Asia  to  the  Canary  Islands 
and  the  Azores.  There  is  one  in  the  Grecian  Archi¬ 
pelago,  having  its  chief  focus  at  Santorin,  known 
to  have  been  active  at  intervals  for  two  thousand 
years ;  then  that  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  having  vents 
in  Etna,  Vesuvius,  and  Ischia.  One  region  is  in 
Iceland,  with  Hecla  as  its  chief  vent.  Volcanoes 
are  generally  near  the  sea.  Jorullo,  in  Mexico,  is, 
however,  an  exception,  being  120  miles  from  the 
nearest  ocean. 


fate,  fat, 
or,  wore. 


fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
wolf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cfir,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  -  a.  qu  =  kw 
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volcanic-rocks,  s.  pi. 

Geol.:  Rocks  which  have  been  produced  at  or 
near  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  ancient  or  modern 
times  by  the  action 
of  subterranean  heat, 
by  water,  and  press- 
u  r  e.  ( Lyell .)  They 
form  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  divisions  of 
rocks,  and  resemble 
Plutonic  rocks  (q.v.) 
in  being  generally  un¬ 
stratified  and  desti¬ 
tute  of  fossils,  but 
are  distinguished 
from  them.  Volcanic 
are  more  partially 
distributed  than 
aqueous  rocks.  Old 
volcanic  rocks  are  so 
nearly  identical  with 
the  products  of  mod¬ 
ern  volcanoes,  that 
the  two  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  produced 
in  a  similar  manner. 

The  leading  volcanic 
rocks  are  basalt,  an¬ 
desite,  and  trachyte, 
volcanic-sand,  s. 

Geology :  Sand  ejected  from  a  crater.  It  differs 
from  ash  in.  having  a  coarser  grain.  The  puzzolana 
of  Naples  is  volcanic-sand. 

volcanic-soil,  subst.  Soil  largely  consisting  of 
the  decomposed  products  of  eruption.  It  is  well 
adapted  for  wine-growing. 

♦vol-can  -Ic-al-ljf,  adv.  [En g.  volcanic ;  -al,  -ly.] 
Like  a  volcano. 

“Blasted  asunder  volcanically.” — Carlyle:  Heroes,  led- 
iv.,  p.  187. 

vol-can-iq'-l-tjf ,  s.  [Eng.  volcanic;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  volcanic  ;  volcanic  power. 

VOl'-can-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  volcan(o) ;  -ism.]  Vol- 
canicity. 

vol  -can-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  v olcan(o) ;  -ist.] 

1.  One  versed  in  the  history  and  phenomena  of 
volcanoes. 

2.  A  vulcanist  (q.  v.). 

vol -can-Ite  (1),  s,  [English  volcan(o) ;  su 3. -ite 
( Min .).] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Pyroxene  (q.  v.). 
vol’-can-ite  (2 ), subst.  [After  the  island  Volcano, 
where  first  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  sulphur  containing  selenium, 
found  in  stalactitic  forms  and  as  an  encrustation. 
Color,  orange  or  brownish. 

♦vol-can  -I-ty  s.  [Eng.  volcan(o) ;  -ity.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  volcanic,  or  of  volcanic 
origin. 

vol-can-i-za  -tion,  subst.  [English  volcaniz (e) ; 
-ation.]  The  act  or  power  of  vulcanizing ;  the  state 
of  being  volcanized. 

vol'-can-Ize,  Vm  f,  [English  volcan(o) ;  -ize.]  To 
subject  to,  or  cause  to  undergo  volcanic  heat  and 
be  affected  by  its  action. 

vol-ca  -no,  s.  [Ital.  volcano,  vulcano,  from  Lat. 
Volcanus,  Vulcanus  [Vulcan];  Sp.  &  Fr.  volcan.] 

1.  Geol. :  A  more  or  less  perfectly  conical  hill  or 
mountain  formed  by  the  successive  accumulations 
of  ejected  matter  in  a  state  of  incandescence  or 
high  heat,  and  having  one  or  more  channels  of  com¬ 
munication.  {Lyell.)  Volcanoes  are  of  three  kinds : 
Active,  Dormant,  and  Extinct.  An  active  volcano 
is  one  which  still  continues  at  intervals  to  break 
into  eruptions.  A  dormant  volcano  is  one  which 
after  being  quiescent  for  a  long  interval,  as  if  its 
fires  were  extinct,  then  breaks  forth  anew.  An 
extinct  volcano  is  one  not  known  to  have  been  in 
eruption  since  man  has  been  upon  the  earth.  The 
connection  between  earthquakes  and  volcanoes  is 
so  close  that  intense  seismic  action  occurs  only  in 
the  regions  where  volcanoes  exist.  [Volcanic- 
regions.]  Earthquakes  often  precede  volcanic 
eruptions,  and  become  less  violent  when  the  vol¬ 
cano  in  the  vicinity  breaks  forth,  as  if  the  explosive 
material  struggling  to  obtain  room  for  expansion 
produced  the  earthquake,  and  found  vent  in  the 
volcano.  Thus  a  volcano  is  a  natural  safety-valve, 
and  saves  vastly  more  human  lives  than  it  destroys. 
The  following  is  the  hypothetical  genesis  of  a  vol¬ 
cano.  Some  seismic  convulsion  produces  a  deep 
fissure  in  the  ground,  communicating  beneath  with 
a  lake  of  molten  matter.  From  this  aperture  lava 
flows  forth,  showers  of  scori®  or  ashes,  dust,  and 
sand  are  hurled  into  the  air,  boiling  water  rises  in 
enormous  jets,  steam  and  various  gases  ascend. 
Certain  of  these  materials,  such  as  the  ashes,  the 
sand,  and  the  dust  falling  around  the  aperture, 
form  a  tiny  eminence,  the  sides  of  which  slope  at 
the  highest  angle pt  which  falling  material  can  rest 


without  sliding  to  the  bottom.  By  this  process  re¬ 
peated  an  indefinite  number  of  times  a  hill  tends 
to  arise  of  a  conical  form,  and  the  fissure,  whatever 
its  original  form,  to  become  a  round  crater.  The 
first  flow  of  lava  from  a  fissure  on  a  plain  would  be 
nearly  horizontal,  but,  as  there  arose  a  volcanic 
cone  of  material  which,  though  loose  at  first  would 
tend  to  cohere,  it  would  descend  the  slope  at  an 
angle.  Earthquakes  continually  upheave  regions 
or  districts,  and  might  aid  in  raising  the  small  vol¬ 
cano  to  a  higher  elevation  above  the  sea.  Similar 
action  might  in  certain  cases  produce  what  have 
been  called  “  craters  of  elevation,”  but  those  of 
eruption  are  far  more  numerous.  Then  when  the 
volcano  becomes  elevated  the  pressure  of  the  lava 
is  so  great  as  to  break  through  the  side  of  the 
crater,  and  allow  the  molten  mass  to  escape  by  a 
fresh  aperture,  around  which  a  minor  cone  is  pro¬ 
duced.  Eighty  such  minor  cones  are  known  on  the 
flanks  of  Etna.  The  top  of  a  volcano  may  also  fall 
in  and  disappear.  A  small  volcano  may  arise  in  a 
night,  as  did  Monte  Nuovo  450  feet  high,  in  the 
Phlegrsean  fields  near  Naples,  in  1538,  but  an  im¬ 
mense  time  is  needful  to  build  up  such  a  mountain 
as  Etna  (height  10,874  feet)  or  Cotopaxi  (18,858 feet). 
About  three  hundred  active  volcanoes  are  known. 
Besides  these  there  are  submarine  volcanoes,  which 
occasionally  come  to  the  surface  of  the  sea,  as  did 
Graham’s  Island,  in  the  Mediterranean  near  Sicily, 
in  1831.  Volcanoes  have  existed  in  all  bygone  geo¬ 
logical  ages.  Arthur’s  Seat,  near  Edinburgh,  is  an 
old  volcano,  its  summit  being  formed  by  lava 
formerly  filling  the  hollow  of  the  crater,  but  from 
which  the  softer  material  of  the  cone  has  in  some 
submergence  been  washed  away. 

2.  Astron. :  There  are  numerous  and  large  extinct 
volcanoes  in  the  moon  (q.  v.). 

*V0l-ca  -n6-I§m,  s.  [English  volcan{o) ;  -ism.] 
Eruptiveness. 

“Blaze  out,  as  wasteful  volcanoism  to  scorch  and  con¬ 
sume.” — Carlyle :  Past  and  Present,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  x. 

♦vole  (1),  8.  [Fr.  from  voler  (Lat.  volo)= to  fly,  to 
dart  upon,  as  a hird  of  prey.]  A  deal  at  cards  that 
draws  all  the  tricks. 

"And  at  backgammon  mortify  my  soul 
That  pants  for  loo,  or  flutters  at  a  vole.” 

Colman.-  Epilogue  to  School  for  Scandal. 
vole  (2) ,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  wofd=neld,  plain,  and  hence=field-mouse.] 
Zobl.:  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of  the 
Arvicolinse,  a  sub-family  of  Murid®,  with  three 
genera — Arvicola,  Fiber,  and  Myodes.  They  are 
mouse  or  rat-like  rodents  of  a  rather  stout  build, 
with  the  limbs  and  tail  of  moderate  length,  or  short, 
and  the  latter  more  hairy  than  in  the  true  Murines ; 
the  ears  are  short,  often  nearly  concealed  beneath 
the  fur.  [Water-vole.]  Several  species  range  over 
Central  Europe  and  into  Western  Asia,  but  the 
voles  are  most  abundant  (b4th  as  species  and  indi¬ 
viduals]  in  the  northern  and  northwestern  parts  of 
North  America. 

♦vole,  v.  t.  [Vole  (1),  s.] 

Cards :  To  win  all  the  tricks  by  a  vole. 

*vo-lee',  s.  [Fr.=a  flight,  from  voter = to  fly.] 
Music :  A  rapid  flight  or  succession  of  notes, 
♦vo'-lent-ljf,  adv.  [Lat.  volens,  pr.  par.  of  volo= 
to  wish.]  Willingly. 

“Ran  so  volently,  so  violently  to  the  brink  of  it.” — 
Adams:  Works,  i.  237. 

♦vo’-ler-jf,  s.  [Fr.  volibre— an  aviary,  a  pigeon- 
house,  from  voler=  to  fly.] 

1.  A  large  bird-cage  in  which  birds  have  room  to 
fly ;  a  volary. 

2.  A  flight  of  birds. 

“An  old  boy  at  his  first  appearance  ...  is  sure  to  draw 
on  him  the  eyes  and  chirping  of  the  whole  town  volery.” 
— Locke:  Of  Education,  §  94. 
vol'-et  (t  silent) ,  s.  [Fr.,  from  voler= to  fly.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  gauze  veil  worn  by  ladies  at 
the  back  of  the  head  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

2.  Paint. :  A  term  applied  to  the  wings  or  shut¬ 
ters  of  a  picture,  forming  a  triptych. 

♦volge,  s.  [Lat.  vulgus.]  [Vulgar.]  The  vul¬ 
gar  ;  the  mob. 

“We  must  speak  with  the  volge,  and  think  with  the 
wise.” — Fuller:  Worthies;  London. 

vol'-ger-Ite,  s.  [After  G.  H.  O.  Volger ;  suff.  -ite 
(Min.)  A 

Min. :  An  oxide  of  antimoy  occurring  massive  or 
pulverulent.  Color, white.  Composition:  Oxygen, 
19-3;  antimony,  58‘9 ;  water,  2T8=100,  with  the  form¬ 
ula  Sb05+5H0. 

♦vol-it-a  ble,  a.  [Eng.  volatile);  -able.]  Ca¬ 
pable  of  being  volatilized. 

“This  volitable  spirit  is  soon  spent.”— Hopkins:  Ser¬ 
mons  ;  John  iii.  5. 

♦vol-I  ta  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  volito,  freq.  from  volo- 
to  fly.]  The  act  or  state  of  flying  ;  flight. 


vo-ll’-tient  (ti  as  sh) ,  a.  [Volition.]  Having 
power  to  will ;  exercising  the  will ;  willing. 

“  What  I  do 

I  do  volitient,  not  obedient.” 

E.  B.  Browning :  Drama  of  Exile. 
vo-H-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  a  supposed  Low  Lat. 
volitionem,  accus.  of  volitio,  from  Lat.  volo=  to 
wish.] 

1.  The  act  of  willing ;  the  exercise  of  the  will ;  the 
act  of  determining  choice  or  of  forming  a  purpose. 

“The  actual  exercise  of  that  power,  by  directing  any 
particular  action,  or  its  forbearance  is  that  which  we  call 
volition,  or  willing.” — Locke:  Human  Understanding,  bk. 
ii.,  ch.  xxi. 

2.  The  power  of  willing ;  will. 

vo-li’-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  volition;  -al.]  Pertain¬ 
ing  or  relating  to  volition. 

“  To  acquire  a  proper  volitional  control  over  the  current 
of  thought.” — Victoria  Magazine,  Nov.,  1866,  p.  95. 

vol'-I-tlve,  a.  [Volition.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Having  the  power  to  will ;  exercising  volition. 

2.  Originating  in  the  will. 

II.  Gram.:  Used  in  expressing  a  wish  or  permis¬ 
sion  ;  as,  a  volitive  proposition. 

fvol-I-tor-e§,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  volito 
=  to  fly  to  and  fro,  to  flutter.] 

Ornith.:  In  Owen’s  classification  an  order  of 
Birds  moving  solely  by  flight;  skeleton  light  and 
highly  pneumatic ;  sternum  with  a  simple  manu¬ 
brium,  in  most  with  two  notches  on  each  side; 
intestinal  ceeca  usually  absent  or  large,  wings 
powerful,  in  some  long  and  pointed ;  legs  small  and 
weak.  They  are  monogamous,  and  nest  in  holes  of 
trees  or  in  the  earth ;  head  large,  gape  wide  ;  food 
taken  on  the  wing.  The  order  includes  Owen’s 
families:  Cypselid®,  Trochilid®,  Caprimulgid®, 
Trogonid®,  Prionitid®,  Meropid®,  Galbulid®,  Cor- 
aciacid®,  Capitonicte,  Alcedinid®,  andBucerotid®. 

vol-kgt-mer’-x-g,,  s.  [Named  after  John  G.  Vol- 
kamer,  a  German  botanist,  who  published  a  flora 
of  Nuremberg  in  1700.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Vitice®  (q.  v.).  Akin  to  Clero- 
dendron,  but  having  fleshy  or  corky  fruit  with  two 
stones,  each  two-celled.  Known  species  two,  one 
from  tropical  America,  the  other  from  Nubia.  Both 
have  white  flowers  in  cymes. 

vclk-man'-nl-a,  s.  [Named  after  Volkmann,  its 
discoverer.] 

PalcBobot.:  A  genus  of  Equisetace®,  from  the 
Coal  Measures.  They  have  verticillate  leaves,  and 
at  their  extremities  cones,  and  are  supposed  to  be 
Asterophyllites  in  fructification. 

volks  -raad  (folks-rat),  s.  [South  African 
Dutch.]  The  legislative  body  of  the  Transvaal  or 
South  African  Republic. 

“  The  Transvaal  has  a  constitution.  By  this  constitu¬ 
tion  the  volksraad  is  declared  to  be  the  supreme  power  in 
the  State.” — London  Truth,  April  10,  1897. 

vol-lejL  *vol'-ly,  s.  [Fr.  volie= a  flight,  a  vol¬ 
ley,  a  flight  of  birds,  from  Lat.  volata,  fern,  of 
volatus,  pa.  par.  of  volo= to  fly;  Ital.  volata= a 
flight,  a  volley.] 

1.  A  flight  of  missiles,  as  of  shot,  arrows,  &c. ;  a 
simultaneous  discharge  of  a  number  of  missiles,  as 
small-arms. 

“Welcomed  one  another  with  a  thundering  volley  of 
shot.” — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  iii.  82. 

2.  A  noisy  or  explosive  burst  or  emission  of  many 
things  at  once. 

3.  (In  tennis  and  other  ball  games) :  A  return  of 
the  ball  before  it  touches  the  ground.  A  return 
immediately  after  the  ball  has  touched  the  ground 
is  called  a  Half -volley. 

IT  (1)  Half-volley :  [Volley,  s.,  3.] 

*(2)  On  the  volley:  At  random, 
vol’-ley,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Volley,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  discharge  in,  or  as  in  a  volley. 

“  He  strove,  with  volleyed  threat  and  ban.” 

Scott:  Hokeby,  v.  38. 

*B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  discharge  at  once,  Or  in  a  volley. 

“  Cannon  to  right  of  them  .  .  . 

Volley’d  and  thunder’d.” 

Tennyson :  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade. 

2.  To  sound  like  a  volley  of  artillery. 

“And  there  the  volleying  thunders  pour.” 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  ii. 

3.  (In  tennis,  <&c.) :  To  return  a  ball  before  it 
touches  the  ground.  [Volley,  s.,  3.] 

♦vol-ow,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  fulwian.]  To  baptize, 
volt  (l),s.  [Fr.  wife,  from  Lat.  voluta,  fem.  of 
volutus,  pa.  par.  of  volvo— to  turn.]  [Vault,  s.] 

1.  Manage :  A  round  or  a  circular  tread  ;  a  gait  of 
two  treads,  made  by  a  horse  going  sideways  round  a 
center,  so  that  these  two  treads  make  parallel 


btfil  bdy;  pdut,  Jdwl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  £ 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan-  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  —  shus.  -ble,  -die,  <fcc.  =  bcl,  del. 


“Birds  or  flying  animals  are  .  .  .  only  prone  in  the  act 
of  volitation” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors ,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  1. 


Volcanic  Rocks. 

(At  the  Cascade,  Bains  du  Mont 
Dore,  Puy-de-D6me,  France.) 
a.  Earthy  trachyte;  b.  Tuff,  with 

Jiumice,  &c. ;  c.  Augitic  phono- 
ite;  d.  Basaltio  breccia;  e.  Ba¬ 
salt,  highly  ferruginous;  /. 
Trachytic  tuff. 


volt 
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volumenometer 


tracks— the  one  which  is  made  by  the  forefeet 
larger,  and  the  other  by  the  hinder  feet  smaller — 
the  shoulders  bearing  outward,  and  the  croup 
approaching  toward  the  center.  ( Farrier's  Diet.) 
[Demivolt.] 

2.  Fencing:  A  sudden  movement  or  leap  to  avoid 
a  thrust. 

volt  (2)lsubst.  [Named  in  honor  of  Alessandro 
Volta.]  [Voltaic.] 

Elect.:  The  unit  which  expresses  difference  of 
potential.  Anelectrical  current  is  in  many  respects 
analogous  to  a  flow  of  water.  The  fundamental 
unit  (Unit,  K  4.)  is  one  of  mere  quantity,  the 
Coulomb,  and  merely  expresses  sufficient  current 
to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work.  But  the  same 
quantity  of  water  would  flow  through  a  large  pipe 
at  one  inch  per  second,  and  through  one-half  the  di¬ 
ameter  at  four  inches  per  second.  Hence  we  get  the 
unit  expressing  quantity  per  second  (the  ampfere) ; 
and  thirdly,  as  a  greater  pressure  or  force  is  re¬ 
quired  to  drive  water  at  a  given  rate  per  second 
through  a  small  pipe,  or  greater  resistance,  so  as 
to  maintain  a  given  quantity  per  second,  in  elec¬ 
trical  currents  we  have  this  force  or  pressure,  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  difference  of  potential  or  electrical 
pressure  at  the  two  ends  of  the  circuit  of  wire.  The 
resistance  of  a  wire  to  the  passage  of  a  circuit  is 
measured  in  ohms  (units),  and  a  volt  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  potential  required  to  drive  an  effective  cur¬ 
rent  of  one  ampere,  through  a  wire  interposing  the 
resistance  of  one  ohm. 


volt-ampere,  s.  The  same  as  Watt  (q.  v.). 
VOlt-COUlomb,  s.  The  same  as  Joule  (q.  v.). 
vol'-tij-  (pi.  vol'-te),  s.  [Ital.=a  turn,  from  Lat. 
voluta.]  [Volt  (1).] 

Music :  A  direction  that  the  part  is  to  be  repeated 
ene,  two,  or  more  times;  as,  Una  volta= one  repeat; 
due  volte— two  repeats. 

VOl-ta-,  pref.  [See  def.]  Voltaic  (q.  v.). 
tvolta-electric,  a.  Galvanic;  pertaining  to  or 
produced  by  galvanism  (q.  v.). 
volta-electrometer,  s.  [Voltametek.] 

.  volt -age,  s.  Electromotive  force  as  expressed 
m  volts. 

vol-ta’-ic,  adj.  [See  def.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Alessandro  Volta,  an  Italian  physician  (1745-1826). 
[Voltaism.] 

voltaic-pile,  s.  [Pile  (1),  s.,  II.  1.  (l).] 
tVol-tair’-i§m,  tVol-taire  -I§m,  s.  [See  def.] 
The  principles  or  practices  of  Francois  -  Marie 
Arouet  (1694-1778),  better  known  as  Voltaire.  He 
was  a  bitter  opponent  of  Christianity,  which  he 
assailed  with  merciless,  ridicule ;  hence  the  word 
has  come  to  mean  any  kind  of  mocking  scepticism. 


Vol  -tSL-I§m,  s.  [See  def.] 

Physics :  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  Galvanism 
(q.v.),  from  the  fact  that  Volta’s  explanations  of 
Galvani’s  experiments  on  frogs  led  to  the  correct 
appreciation  of  the  source  of  the  electricity  so  gen¬ 
erated. 

vol  -tSL-Ite,  s.  [After  the  eminent  physicist  A. 
Volta;  suff.  -ite  ( Min.).] 

Min. :  An  isometric  mineral  occurring  in  octahe¬ 
drons,  cubes,  and  other  forms,  at  the  Solfatara, 
near  Naples.  Luster,  resinous ;  color,  dull  green  to 
brown  or  hlack;  streak,  grayish-green;  opaque. 
Composition :  A  hydrated  sulphate  of  sesquioxide 
and  protoxide  of  iron,  with  the  formula,  Fe0S03+ 
F  CM  0;-j3S  24110 . 

vol-tam'-e-ter,  s.  [Pref.  volta-,  and  Eng.  meter .] 

Elect.:  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  work, 
and  thus  indirectly  the  strength  of  a  voltaic  cur¬ 
rent.  This  is  done  by  the  amount  of  electro-chem¬ 
ical  decomposition,  a  certain  current  reducing  a 
certain  amount  of  hydrogen  from  water,  silver  or 
copper  from  their  salts,  &c.  This  must  not  be  con¬ 
founded  with  Voltmeter  (q.  v.). 

Vol'-ta-plast,  s.  [Pref.  volta-,  and  Gr.  plastos= 
molded,  from  plass6=to  mold.]  A  voltaic  battery 
specifically  adapted  for  the  electrotyping  process. 

*VoT-ta,-type,  s.  [Pref.  volta-,  and  Eng.  type.] 
An  electrotype  (q.v.). 


vol'-tl,  v.  i.  [Italian,  imper.  voltare=to  turn.] 
[Volt  (1).] 

Music :  A  direction  to  turn  over  the  leaf ;  as,  Volti 
«u6tfo=turn  over  the  leaf  quickly. 


vol-tl'-geur  (g  as  zb),  s.  [Fr.,  from  voltiger= to 
vault  (q.v.).] 

*1.  A  leaper,  a  vaulter,  a  tumbler. 

2.  A  foot-soldier  in  a  select  company  of  every  regi¬ 
ment  of  French  infantry.  They  were  established  by 
Napoleon  during  his  consulate..  Their  duties,  ex¬ 
ercises  and  equipments  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
English  light  companies. 
vSlt'-me-ter,  s.  [Eng.  volt  (2) ,  and  mefer.] 

Elect. :  Any  instrument  for  measuring  the  press¬ 
ure,  electromotive  force,  or  difference  of  potentials 


at  the  ends  of  an  electric  current.  The  gold-leaf 
electroscope  is  a  kind  of  voltmeter,  but  will  only 
measure  large  differences  of  potential.  If  the  ter¬ 
minals  are  connected  with  flat  plates  arranged 
parallel  to. each  other,  one  of  which  is  movable, 
the  attractive  force  between  the  plates  at  a  given 
small  distance  will  be  a  voltmeter.  This  methbd 
is  too  coarse  for  ordinary  currents,  but  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  it  is  employed  in  Thomson’s  quadrant  elec¬ 
trometer.  In Cardew’s  voltmeter  the nesting  effect 
of  the  current  in  a  wire,  which  varies  with  the  elec¬ 
tromotive  force,  and  is  measured  by  the  expansion 
produced,  is  employed.  In  the  majority  of  instru¬ 
ments  the  electro-magnetic  action  is  employed  in 
some  form  of  galvanometer.  These  are  more 
usually  wound  to  act  as  ammeters,  but  if  wound 
with  very  thin  wire  the  high  resistance  allows  the 
electromotive  force  required  to  drive  a  certain  cur¬ 
rent  through  them  to  be  calibrated  and  denoted  in 
volts.  Such  instruments  are  adjusted  or  calibrated 
by  comparison  with  a  “  standard  ”  voltaic  cell  or 
voltameter. 

volt-zi-si,  s.  [Named  after  Voltz,  of  Strasburg.] 

Palceobotany :  A  genus  of  Conifer®,  consisting  of 
lofty  trees  with  pinnated  branches,  having  on  all 
sides  sessile  leaves,  in  form  and  imbrication  like 
those  of  Araucaria.  It  has  also  affinities  to  the 
Cypress.  Found  in  the  Permian  and  the  Trias  of 
Britain  and  Germany. 

voltz  -ine,  voltz -ite,  subst.  [After  the  French 
mining  engineer  Voltz  ;  suff.  -ine,  -ite  ( Min .).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  mammillary  groups 
of  globules,  having  a  concentric  lamellar  structure, 
optically  uniaxial.  Hardness,  4-4'5 ;  specific  gravity 
3'66-3'81 ;  luster,  greasy,  sometimes  pearly  on  a 
cleavage  surface  ;  color,  yellowish,  brownish.  Com¬ 
position  :  An  oxysulphide  of  zinc,  with  the  formula 
4ZnS+ZnO,  which  represents:  Sulphide  of  zinc, 
82'73 ;  protoxide  of  zinc,  17'27=100. 

vo-lu'-bi-l&te,  vol'-tt-Hle,  a.  [Voluble.] 

Bot.:  Twining,  voluble. 

vol-u-bil'-i-ty,  *vol-u-bil-i-tie,  s.  [Fr.  volu¬ 
bility,  from  Lat.  volubilitatem,  accus.  of  volubilitas, 
from  'UoZw£n7«s=voluble  (q.  v.).] 

*1.  A  rolling  or  revolving ;  aptness  to  roll  or  re¬ 
volve  ;  revolution. 

“  The  world  with  continual  volubilitie  and  turning 
about.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  ii. 

*2.  Liableness  to  revolution  or  change ;  muta¬ 
bility. 

“And  this  volubility  of  human  affairs  is  the  judgment 
of  Providence,  in  the  punishment  of  oppression.” — V Es¬ 
trange. 

3.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  voluble  in  speech; 
over-great  readiness  of  the  tongue  in  speaking; 
excessive  fluency  of  speech  ;  garrulousness. 

“  The  shameless  volubility  with  which  he  uttered  false¬ 
hoods.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

yol  -q-ble,  a.  [Fr.=easily  turned  or  rolled,  fickle, 
glib,  from  Lat.  volubilem,  accus.  of  volubilis=e&sily 
turned  about,  from  volutus ,  pa.  par.  of  volvo=bo 
turn,  to  roll ;  Sp.  voluble;  Ital.  volubile.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Formed  so  as  to  roll  or  revolve  easily;  apt  to 
roll  or  revolve ;  rotating. 

“  This  less  voluble  earth.” — Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  694. 

*2.  Changeable,  fickle,  mutable. 

“Almost  puts 

Faith  in  a  fever,  and  deifies  alone 
Voluble  chance.”  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  i.  2. 

*3.  Of  fluent  speech,  without  conveying  the  impu¬ 
tation  that  there  was  a  deficiency  of  thought  in 
what  was  said. 

“  He  [Archbishop  Abbot]  was  painful,  stout,  severe 
against  bad  manners,  of  a  grave  and  voluble  eloquence.” 
— Hacket:  Life  of  Williams,  pt.  i.,  p.  66. 

4.  Characterized  by  an  excessive  flow  of  words,  or 
by  glibness  of  speech;  speaking  with  over-great 
fluency;  glib. 

“An  old  Communist  here  interruptedjthe  voluble  fury.” 
— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

II.  Bot. :  Twining  (q.  v.). 

*vol'-u-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  voluble ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  voluble ;  volubility. 

VOl'-U-bly ,  adv.  [Eng.  volub(le) ;  -ly.]  In  a  vol¬ 
uble  or  over-fluent  manner ;  with  volubility. 

VOl-UHjel-lU,  s.  [Dimin.  from  Latin  volucer= 
flying,  winged.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Syrphidse,  akin  to  Syrphus, 
but  stouter  and  less  gayly  colored.  The  larvae  are 
wrinkled,  and  have  on  each  side  a  double  row  of 
short  spines,  while  at  the  extremity  are  four  to 
six  longer  spines  arranged  in  a  radiated  manner. 
Beneath  are  sixpairsof  tubercles  with  claws,  which 
serve  as  prolegs.  They  reside  in  the  nests  of  bumble 
bees,  on  the  young  of  which  they  feed.  The  perfect 
insect  resembles  a  Bombus. 


VoT-ume,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  volumen— &  roll,  a 
scroll ;  hence,  a  book  written  on  a  parchment  roll ; 
from  the  same  root  as  volutus,  pa.  par.  of  volvo= to 
roll;  Sp.  volumen;  Ital.  &  Port,  volume .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Something  rolled  or  convolved;  a  convolution, 
a  coil,  a  fold,  a  wreath,  a  roll,  as  a  fold  of  a  serpent, 
or  the  like. 

“Th’  Inachians  view  the  slain  with  vast  surprise, 

Her  twisting  volumes,  and  her  rolling  eyes.” 

Pope:  Statius;  Thebaid,  i.  728. 

2.  Specially,  a  written  document  (as  of  parch¬ 
ment,  papyrus,  &c.),  rolled  up  in  a  convenient  form 
for  preservation  or  use ;  a  roll,  a  scroll.  The  books 
of  the  ancients  were  rolls  wound  round  a  stick, 
called  an  umbilicus,  to  the  extremities  of  which, 
called  the  cornua  (or  horns)  was  attached  a  label 
bearing  the  name  of  the  author,  &c.  The  whole 
was  placed  in  a  wrapper,  and  generally  anointed 
with  oil  of  cedar-wood  to  protect  it  from  the  attacks 
of  insects. 

3.  Hence,  applied  to  a  collection  of  printed  sheets 
bound  together,  whether  containing  a  single  com¬ 
plete  work,  part  of  a  work,  or  more  than  one  work ; 
a  book,  a  tome.  In  a  narrower  sense,  that  part  of 
an  extended  work,  which  is  bound  together  in  one 
cover ;  as,  a  book  in  three  volumes. 

“  The  miscreant  bishop  of  Spalatto  wrote  learned  vol¬ 
umes  again'st  the  pope.” — Milton:  Animad.  upon  Remon¬ 
strant's  Defense.  (Postcript.) 

4.  The  space  occupied  by  a  body ;  dimensions  in 
length,  breadth,  and  depth;  compass,  mass,  bulk. 

5.  (PI.) :  A  great  deal.  (Chiefly  in  the  phrase,  to 
speak  volumes  —  that  says  a  great  deal,  that  is  full 
of  meaning.) 

“‘There!’  ‘And  there!’  as  he  faced  about,  and 
pointed  his  hand,  told  what  writers  are  apt  to  term  ‘vo4» 

umes.’  ” — London  Echo. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem. :  The  volume  of  an  irregular  body  may 
be  found  from  its  weight  and  specific  gravity ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  weight  of  a  unit  volume.  If  w  be  the 
weight  of  the  body  in  grammes,  and  s  its  specific 

gravity,  the  fraction  ~  gives  its  volume  in  cubic 

centimeters.  The  capacities  of  vessels  are  deter¬ 
mined  by  filling  them  with  water  or  mercury  from 
a  measuring-tube,  or  other  vessel  whose  capacity  is 
previously  known  ;  or,  when  very  great  accuracy  is 
required,  by  determining  the  weight  of  water  or 
mercury,  at  the  standard  temperature,  which  fills 
the  vessel.  (Watts.) 

2.  Music :  A  term  applied  to  the  power  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  tone  of  a  voice  or  instrument,  or  of  a  com¬ 
bination  of  sounds. 

3.  Physics :  The  volume  of  a  body  may  be  real  or 
apparent ;  the  former  is  the  portion  of  space  actu¬ 
ally  occupied  by  the  matter  of  which  the  body 
is  composed,  the  latter  is  the  sum  of  its  real  volume 
and  the. total  volume  of  its  pores.  The  real  volume 
is  invariable,  the  apparent  volume  can  be  altered  in 
various  ways ;  for  instance,  it  diminishes  as  a  rule 
on  the  solidification  of  the  body.  ( Ganot .) 

IT  (1)  Atomic  volume:  [Atomic.] 

(2)  Unit  of  volume :  The  volume  of  the  cube  con¬ 
structed  on  the  unit  of  length.  (Everett:  The  C.  Q. 
S.  System  of  Units,  p.  1.) 

.  *vol’-ume,  V.  i.  [Volume,  s.]  To  swell ;  to  rise 
in  bulk  or  volume. 

“  The  mighty  steam  which  volumes  high 
From  their  proud  nostrils  burns  the  very  air.” 

Byron:  The  Deformed  Transformed,  i.  2. 

vol'-umed,  a.  [Eng.  volum(e)  ;  -ed.] 

*1.  Having  the  form  of  a  rounded  mass ;  in  vol¬ 
umes  ;  forming  volumes  or  rounded  masses ;  con¬ 
sisting  of  moving  or  rolling  masses. 

“With  volumed  smoke  that  slowly  grew 
To  one  white  sky  of  sulphurous  hue.” 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  vii. 

2.  Consisting  of  so  many  volumes.  (Used  in  com¬ 
position  ;  as,  a  th lee-volumed  novel,  &c.) 

vol-u-men-om'-e-ter,  vol-u-mom-e-tSr,  subst. 
[Latin  volumen  =  a  volume,  and  Eng.  meter.]  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  volume  of  a  solid 
body  by  the  quantity  of  a  liquid  or  of  the  air  which 
it  displaces,  and  thence  also  for  determining  its 
specific  gravity.  A  very  simple  volumenometer 
consists  of  a  globular  flask  with  a  narrow  neck 
about  twelve  inches  long,  and  graduated  from 
below  upward  to  indicate  grains  of  water.  The 
flask  has  a  tubulure,  accurately  fitted  with  a  ground 
stopper  for  admitting  the  solid  body  to  be  measured. 
The  instrument  being  filled  to  the  mark  0°  on  the 
neck  with  a  liquid,  as  water,  which  does  not  act 
upon  the  solid,  it  is  inclined  on  one  side,  the  stop¬ 
per  removed,  and  the  solid  body  introduced.  The 
s, topper  is  then  replaced,  and  the  number  of  divis¬ 
ions  through  which  the  liquid  is  raised  in  the  stem 
gives  at  once  the  volume  of  the  body  in  grain-meas¬ 
ures. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go  pot 
or,  w'ore,  wolf,  work.  wh6,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  cs  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu’=  kw. 


volumenometry 
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voluptuous 


JJ  [Eng.  volumenometer ;  5.  Done  by  design  or  intentionally ;  intentional,  voluntary-principle,  s.  The  principle  of  Vol- 

y-i  the  act  or  art^of^aetermimng  the  volumes  or  designed,  intended,  purposed  ;  not  accidental.  nntaryism  (q.  v.). 


space  occupied  by  bodies ;  applied  generally,  how¬ 
ever,  only  to  solid  bodies ;  stereometry. 

vol-u-met'-rlc,  a.  [Eng.  volume ,  and  metric .] 

Chem. :  Pertaining  to  or  performed  by  measured 
volumes  of  standard  solutions  of  reagents. 

volumetric-analysis,  s.  [Analysis.] 

vol-ij -met  -ric-al-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  volumetric ; 
•al:  -ly.]  By  volumetric  analysis. 

vo-lu'-mln-ous,  adj.  [Latin  voluminosus,  from 
volumen  (genit.  voluminis)—a.  volume  (q.  v.);Fr. 
volumineux .] 

*1.  Consisting  of  many  folds,  coils,  or  convolu¬ 
tions.  ( Milton :  P.  L.,  ii.  652.) 

2.  Of  great  volume,  bulk,  or  size ;  bulky,  massive, 
extensive,  large. 

“I  am  not  so  voluminous  and  vast, 

But  there  are  lines,  wherewith  I  might  be  embrac’d.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Underwoods. 

3.  Having  written  much  ;  having  produced  many 
or  bulky  books ;  hence,  copious,  diffuse :  as,  a 
voluminous  writer. 

VO-lu'-min-OUS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  voluminous ;  - ly. ] 
In  a  voluminous  manner ;  in  many  volumes  ;  very 
copiously  or  diffusely. 


“Giving  myself  a  voluntary  wound.”  Voluntary-schools,  s.  pi.  Public  elementary 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  1.  schools  managed  by  voluntary  bodies  (mainly 
6.  Of,  pertaining,  or  relating  to  voluntaryism,  or  religious),  the  cost  of  such  schools  being  partly 
the  doctrines  of  the  voluntaries.  [C.  II.  1.]  defrayed  by  voluntary  subscriptions. 

“  What  voluntary  churches  have  done  and  are  doing,  in  Voluntary-Waste,  S. 

°lvff  mlnistry-”—  British.  Law:  Waste  which  is  the  result  of  the  voluntary 

y«a?  teriy  Review,  Ivu.  49.  (187„.)  act  Gf  the  tenant  of  property;  as  where  he  cuts 

II.  Law :  According  to  the  will,  consent,  or  agree-  down  timber,  pulls  down  a  wall,  or  the  like,  with- 
ment  of  a  party  ;  without  a  valuable  (but  possibly  out  the  consent  of  the  proprietor, 
with  a  good)  consideration ;  gratuitous,  free. 

*B.  As  adv.:  Voluntarily;  of  one’s  own  freewill 


vol’-un-tar-y-igm,  «.  [Eng.  voluntary;  - ism .] 
fl.  Ord.  Lang.:  Spontaneity  (q.  v.). 

“He  said  voluntaryism  was  a  most  precious  ingre¬ 
dient  in  all  good  works,  but  it  needed  regulation  by  au¬ 
thority.” — Victoria  Magazine,  Nov.,  1866,  p.  64. 

2.  Theol.  <&  Church  Hist.:  The  view  or  tenet  that 


or  choice. 

“I  serve  here  voluntary — Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cres- 
sida,  ii.  1. 

*c.  Ms  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  engages  in  any  act  or  the  Church  should  derive  its  support  only  from  the 
affair  of  his  own  free  will  and  choice;  a  volunteer,  voluntary  contributions  of  its  members,  and  can- 

“  Hash,  inconsiderate,  fiery  voluntaries .”  not,  without  becoming  a  party  to  political  injus- 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  ii.  tice,  losing  its  own  liberty,  and  running  the  risk  of 
II.  Technically  •  having  its  purity  corrupted,  ask  or  accept  estab- 

,  ,  lishment,  endowment,  or  financial  support  from 

.  Lccles. :  One  who  holds  the  tenets  of  Voluntary-  the  State,  or  from  inferior  civil  authorities.  Car- 
ism  (q.  v.).  ried  out  with  logical  rigor,  voluntaryism  should 

“  He  thinks  that  in  every  district  where  the  Voluntaries  also  decline  to  permit  its  churches  and  Sunday- 
are  the  majority  the  fabric  and  the  endowment  of  the  school  buildings  to  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of 
Church  should  be  made  over  to  the  Genevan  Presbyte-  taxes.  This  extreme  view  is  entertained  only  by  in* 
nans.  —St.  James’s  Gazette.  dividuals ;  the  immense  mass  of  those  who  profess 

2.  Music:  An  organ  solo  played  before,  during,  or  Voluntaryism  hold  that  this  limited  amountof  sup- 
after  any  office  of  the  Church ;  hence,  called  re-  port  or  endowment  is  indirect,  and  need  not  be- 

1  The  oualitv  or  state  of  being  voluminous-  spectively  introductory,  middle,  or  concluding.  Such  rejected.  [Voluntary-controversy.]  ' 

Iilkinessqual  ty  °r  ^ *  *  be  S  V0lumm0us  .  solos  were  formerly,  and  are  often  now  unpremedi-  “Elsewhere  in  Scotland  the  same  conviction  has  led  to 

rated,  or.  improvisations,  as  the  name  voluntary  a  farewell  to  establishment,  and  to  a  voluntaryism  more 
Seems  to  imply.  consolidated  than  any  other  in  Europe.” — Pall  Mall  Go- 

“  The  vergers  seemed  to  have  settled  among  themselves 
that  no  visitor  to  the  abbey  has  a  right  to  hear  the  con¬ 
cluding  voluntary —London  Evening  Standard. 


“  They  insisted  on  them  so  constantly  and  so  volumin¬ 
ously.” — Bolingbroke:  Fragments  of  Essays,  §  33. 


vo-lu-min-ous-ness,  s 
■mess.] 


[English  voluminous; 


bulkiness. 

“The  snake’s  adamantine  voluminousnes s.” 

Shelley:  A  Vision  of  the  Sea. 

2.  Copiousness ;  diffuseness. 

“His  works  mount  to  that  voluminousness  they  have 
very  much  by  repetitions.” — Dodwell:  Letters  of  Advice, 

let.  2. 


voluntary-affidavit  (or  oath),  s. 

,  „  .  rT_,  ,  Law:  An  affidavit  (or  oath)  made  in  an  extra- 

*VOl  -If-mist,  s.  [Eng.  volum(e) ;  -ist.]  A  writer  judicial  matter,  or  in  a  case  for  which  the  law  has 
-  not  provided. 


of  a  volume  or  volumes  ;  an  author. 

“Hot  volumists  and  cold  bishops.” — Milton:  Animad. 
upon  Remonstrant’ s  Defence.  (Post.) 

vol-vi-mom  -e-ter,  s.  [Volumenometer.] 
vol-un-tar-i-ly,  *vol  un-tar- i-lie,  *vol-un- 
tar-y-ly,  adv.  [Eng .  voluntary ;  -ly.]  In  a  volun¬ 
tary  manner ;  of  one’s  own  free  will  or  choice ; 
spontaneously;  without  being  moved,  influenced, 
or  compelled  by  others  ;  freely. 

“God  acts  not  necessarily,  but  voluntarily.” — Clarke: 
On  the  Passions,  prop.  12. 

vol  -un-tgr-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  voluntary ;  -ness.'] 
*1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  voluntary  or  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  power  of  choosing,  willing,  or 
determining, 


voluntary-controversy,  s. 

Church  Hist.:  A  controversy  which  arose  in  Scot¬ 
land  in  1831  with  regard  to  the  mutual  relations 
which  should  subsist  between  the  Civil  Government 


zette. 

*vol'-un-te,  *vol-un-tee,  s.  [Volunty.] 

Vol-un-teer’,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  voluntaire  =  a  volun¬ 
teer,  from  Lat.  voluntarius= voluntary  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  One  who  enters  into  any  service,  or  undertakes 
any  duty  of  his  own  free  will. 

“Honest  instinct  comes  a  volunteer.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  88. 

2.  Specifically,  one  who  of  his  own  free  will  offers 
his  services  to  the  state  in  a  military  capacity. 


m  - ^  - - ~ - -  ■  ^  ^  uvi  r  xov/o  no  cuu  o  laiio  aaa  a.  1 1 1  ii  i  icii  j  uapatiibj* 

and  the  Church.  About  the  year  1780  a  member  of  without  the  stipulation  of  pay  or  other  substantial 
the  Burgher  denomination  [Burgher]  published  a  reward. 


pamphlet,  in  which  he  advocated  what  is  now 
called  Voluntaryism  (q.  v.),  and  in  May,  1795,  pro¬ 
posed  a  modification  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  in 
conformity  with  the  new  views.  The  Synod  ulti¬ 
mately  granted  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  a  minor¬ 
ity  withdrawing  in  1799  and  becoming  known  as  the 
Old  Light  Burghers.  The  same  change  of  views  ap¬ 
peared  with  similar  results  somewhat  later  among 
the  Autiburghers.  In  May,  1804,  they  superseded 
their  “Act  and  Testimony,”  which  was  in  favor  of 


9  mialitv  or  state  of  being  done  or  nroduced  tneir  "Act  ana  Testimony,  wnicn  was  in  iavor  c 

vnlu  ntard  v nr  of  free will  and  chcfice-  as  the  wi-  Establishments,  by  the  “  Narrative  and  Testimony, 
voluntarily  or  ot  tree  will  and  choice  ,  as,  tne  voi  the  acceptance  of  which  they  made  a  condition  of 

untarmess  of  an  action  or  gi  t.  Communion.  Four  ministers  withdrawing  in  1806, 

VOl-un-tar'-I-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  voluntarius.]  Vol-  formed  themselves  into  the  Constitutional  Associ- 
untary,  free 


“Men  of  voluntarious  wil  withsitte  that  heuens  gouer- 
neth.” — Chaucer:  Test,  of  Love,  ii. 

*vol-un-tar-I-ous  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  voluntarious ; 
•ly.]  Voluntarily,  willingly. 

“  Most  pleasantly  and  voluntariously  to  bear  the  yoke 
of  his  most  comfortable  commandments.” — Strype:  Eccles. 
Mem.;  Edw.  VI.  (an.  1650). 

voT-un-tar-f,  *vol-un~tar-ie,  adj.,  adv.,  &  s. 


B.  As  adj.:  Entering  into  any  service,  or  under¬ 
taking  any  duty  of  one’s  own  free  will;  consisting 
of  volunteers. 

“  A  volunteer  force  of  nearly  3,000  officers  and  men  will 
be  engaged.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

vol-un-teer',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Volunteer,  s.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  offer  or  bestow  voluntarily,  or  of 
one’s  own  free  will  and  choice. 

“  Agents  who  had  already  volunteered  their  services 
against  him.” — Ben  Jonson:  Poetaster,  iii.  1.  (Note.) 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  offer  one’s  service  voluntarily; 
specifically,  to  offer  to  serve  as  a  volunteer. 

“  You’ll  need  an  equipage  for  volunteering.” 

Dryden:  King  Arthur.  (Prol.) 

*v6l’-un-t]f,  *VOl'-un-te,  s.  [Fr.  volonU.]  Free¬ 
will. 

Of  his  owne  mere  volunte  and  fre  wyll.” — Fabyar.: 


ate  Presbytery.  The  two  denominations,  which  had 
on  one  point  modified  their  creed,  joining  in  1820, 
became  the  United  Secession.  Up  till  this  time, 
and  for  some  years  subsequently,  the  Voluntary 

Controversy  had  attracted  litttle  notice,  but  in  1831  „. 

it  began  to  excite  great  attention  throughout  ScoD  Chronycle;  Richard  II.  (an.  1399.) 

land,  the  leading  ministers  of  the  Established  „  .. _  rn  m  i  »  .  ,  . 

Church  on  theone  hand,  andthoseof  the  UnitedSe-  vol-p.  pere,  s.  [0.  Fr.]  A  cap,  a  night-cap. 

cession  on  the  other,  carrying  it  on  with  the  great*  “Hire  white  volupere.”— Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,241. 

_ - , - est  ardor.  The  controversy  had  far-reaching  con-  vo-lup'-tH-?L-ry,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  voluptuaire,  from 

rO.  Fr.  voluntaire  ;  Fr.  volontaire,  from  Lat.  volun -  sequences.  To  a  certain  extent  it  was  to  strengthen  voluptuarius= devoted  to  pleasure,  ivomvolup- 

tarms= voluntary,  from  voluntas— tree*  will,  from  the  Established  Presbyterian  Church  on  points  on  ias=pleasure,  from  volo=to  wish.] 


volontario.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Unrestrained  by  any  external  influence,  force, 
or  interference ;  not  compelled,  prompted,  or  sug¬ 
gested  by  another ;  acting  of  one’s  or  its  own  free 
will,  choice,  or  accord ;  spontaneous,  free. 


Seven  Psalmes;  De  Frofundis. 

2.  Proceeding  from  the  will ;  done  or  produced  of 
one’s  own  free  will,  accord,  or  choice;  spontane¬ 
ous. 

“An  action  is  neither  good  nor  evil,  unless  it  be  volun. 
tary  and  chosen.”— Bp.  Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  1. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  will;  subject  to,  controlled, 
or  regulated  by  the  will ;  as,  the  voluntary  motions 
of  animals. 


with  the  unexpected  resultof  ultimately  producing  the  gratification  of  the  appetite  and  other  sensual 
the  Disruption.  In  the  contest  on  the  part  of  pleasures. 

English  Nonconformists  for  “religions  equality”  “  In  poverty  and  exile  he  rose  from  a  voluptuary  into  a 
they  maintain  essentially  the  same  views  as  the  hero.”— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

0 . B.  As  adj.:  Wholly  given  or  devoted  to  pleasure: 

voluptuous. 

“  Art  voluptuary,  which  Tacitus  truly  ealled  erudite 
luscus.”-~Bacon:  Adv.  of  Learn.,  bk.  ii. 

*v6-lup'-tu-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  vo(Mp(as= pleasure.] 
To  convert  or  devote  to  pleasure. 

Tis  watching  and  labor  that  voluptuate  repose  and 


Scottish  United  Secessionists  did  in  the  Voluntary 
Controversy.  [Liberation-society.] 

voluntary-conveyance,  s. 

Law:  A  conveyance  which  may  be  made  merely 


'Almyghtye  God  of  his  owne  voluntarye  will.”— Fisher:  Qn  a  good,  but  not  a  valuable  consideration.  [VOL¬ 


UNTARY,  A.  II.] 

voluntary-jurisdiction,  s -  .„ 

Law:  A  jurisdiction  exercised  in  matters  admit-  sleep ,”-Feltham:  Resolves,  43. 
ting  of  no  opposition  or  question,  and  therefore  *vo-lup-tuos-i-ty,  *vo-lup-tu-OS-i-tie,  *vo- 
cognizable  by  any  judge,  in  any  place,  on  any  law-  lup-tu-os-y-te,  subst.  [Lat.  voluptuosus=iu\l  of 
ful  day  '  pleasure,  voluptuous  (q.  v.).]  A  disposition  to  in- 

voluntary-muscles,  s.  pi.  dulg0  in  sensual  pleasures ;  voluptuousness. 

Anat.dk  Physiol.:  Muscles  excited  by  the  stimu-  Spark68  °f 

lus  of  the  will  or  volition  acting  on  them  through  Ltyot.  governor,  ™.  i.,  cn.  vi. 

4alEndowed  with  the  power  of  willing,  or  of  act-  the  nerves,  though  some  of  them  habitually,  and  vo-lup -tu-ous  a.  [Fr.  voluptueux,  from  Lat. 
ine  of  one’s  own  free  will  or  choice,  or  according  to  all  of  them  occasionally,  act  also  under  the  infiu-  w^ptuosus—full  of  pleasiire,fromRoiMp(as—pleas- 
anfs  Wn  j  udgment.  ence  of  other  stimuli.  They  are  the  muscles  of  loco-  ure,  from  volo= to  wish  ;  Sp.  .&  Port,  voluptuoso.] 

2°Sl"jW°rk  88  °  neCe888ry’  bUt  S  V°lUntarV  aDd  SOme  se^Ss^’  Pr°Ceedmg  fr°m>  °r  ba8ed  OIi 


b6il  b(Jy;  pout,  j<5wl;  cat,  geU,  chorus,  5hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph- £ 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  -  shus.  -hie,  -die.  &c.  b?l,  del 
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Voodoo 


voluptuously 
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2.  Contributing  to  sensual  pleasure ;  exciting,  or 
tending  to  excite,  sensual  desires;  gratifying  the 
senses  ;  sensual ;  as  voluptuous  charms. 

3.  Passed  or  spent  in  sensual  pleasures. 

4.  Given  or  devoted  to  sensual  pleasures  or  grati¬ 
fications  ;  sensual. 

vo-lup  -ty-oiis-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  voluptuous ;  -ly.] 
In  a  voluptuous  manner ;  with  free  indulgence  in 
sensual  pleasures ;  luxuriously,  sensually. 

vo-lup  -tu-ous-ness,  *  vo-lup-tu-ous-nes,  s. 
[Eng.  voluptuous ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  voluptuous,  or  addicted  to  free  indulgence  in 
sensual  pleasures ;  luxuriousness,  sensuality. 

*v6-lup'-tjf,  *VO-lup-tie,  s.  [Latin  voluptas- 
pleasure.]  Voluptuousness.  (Sir  T.  Elyot :  Gover¬ 
nor,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xix.) 

Vol'-us-pu,  s.  [Properly  the  lay  or  song  of  the 
VOlva,  a  Scandinavian  prophetess,  but  applied  in 
error  by  Sir  W.  Scott  to  the  prophetess  herself.]  A 
Scandinavian  prophetess  or  sibyl. 

vo-lu'-t?i,  s.  [Lat.,  fern,  of  volutus,  pa.  par.  of 
volvo—  to  roll.] 

*1.  Arch.:  A  volute  (q.  v.). 

2.  Z06I.&  Palceont.:  The  type-genus  of  Volutid®, 
with  seventy  recent  species  from  the  West  Indies, 
Cape  Horn,  West  Africa,  Australia,  Java,  and  Chili, 
and  eighty  fossil  species,  from  the  Chalk  onward, 
but  the  genus  is  mainly  Tertiary  and  recent.  Shell 
,ventricose,  thick ;  spire  short,  apex  mammillated ; 
•aperture  large,  deeply  notched  in  front ;  columella 
with  several  plaits ;  operculum  present  in  a  few 
species.  There  are  many  sub-genera  ;  the  most  im¬ 
portant  is  Volutilithes,  in  which  the  plaits  of  the 
columella  are  indistinct,  with  one  recent  species ; 
fossil  in  the  Eocene. 

VOl'-\l-t?L-ry,  a.  [Lat.  volutus,  pa.  par.  of  volvo 
=to  roll.]  (See  compound.) 


Tate  adds  Columbellina,  which  Woodward  reckons 
a  sub-genus  of  Columbella,  of  the  Buccinid®.  Shell 
turreted  or  convolute;  aperture  notched  in  front; 
columella  obliquely  plaited;  no  operculum.  Ani¬ 
mal  with  a  recurved  siphon ;  foot  very  large,  partly 
hiding  the  shell;  mantle  often  lobed  and  reflected 
over  the  shell ;  eyes  on  tentacles  or  near  their  base. 
The  living  members  are  chiefly,  from  warm  seas, 
and  are  often  remarkable  for  their  brilliant  colora¬ 
tion. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  family  appears  late  in  the 
Chalk,  but  is  abundant  in  the  Tertiaries,  and 
attains  its  maximum  in  recent  times. 

vo-lu-tI-lIth-e§,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  voluta,  and  Gr. 
lithos=  a  stone.]  [Voluta,  2.] 

vo-lu'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  volutio,  from  volutus ,  pa. 
par.  of  volvo  —  to  roll.]  A  spiral  turn,  a  convolution, 
a  revolution. 

“  The  swift  volution  and  the  enormous  train.” 

Falconer:  Shipwreck,  ii.  43. 

*vo-lu  -tlte,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  volut(a) ;  suff.  -ite.J 
A  fossil  Voluta.  [Voluta,  2.] 

VOl-VU,  s.  [Lat.=a  wrapper,  a  covering.] 

Botany:  The  involucre-like  base  of  the  stipe  of 
Agaricus.  Originally  it  was  a  bag  enveloping  the 
whole  plant,  which,  however,  elongating,  burst 
through  it,  leaving  it  torn. 

vol-var  -I-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  volva= a 
wrapper,  from  volvo—  to  roll.] 

ZoQl.  <&  Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Volutid®  (q.  v.), 
with  twenty-nine  recent  species,  from  tropical  seas. 
Shell  cylindrical,  convolute ;  spire  minute,  aperture 
long  and  narrow ;  columella  with  three  oblique 
plaits  in  front.  Fossil  in  the  Eocene  of  Britain  and 
France. 

*VOlve,  v.  t.  [Latin  volvo  =  to  roll,  to  turn.]  To 
turn  over.  ( Berners :  Froissart ;  Cron.  Pref.) 


vom  -I-CU,  s.  [Lat.=a  sore,  a  boil.] 

Pathol. :  An  abscess  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs 
produced  by  the  resolution  of  tubercles. 

*vom-ing,  *vom-yng,  s.  [Vome.]  Vomiting; 
vomit.  (Wy cliff e:  Jer.  xlviii.  56.) 
vom -it,  *vom-ete,  *vo-myt,  v.  t-&  i.  [LatiH 

vomito,  from  vomitus—  a  vomiting,  vomit  (q.  v.); 
Sp.  &  Port,  vornitar ;  Ital.  vomitare.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  eject  thecontents  of  the  stomach 
by  the  mouth  ;  to  spew,  to  puke. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  throw  up  or  eject  from  the  stomach  by 
the  mouth  ;  to  spew  out.  (Often  with  up,  forth,  or 
out.) 

“The  fish  vomited  out  Jonah  upon  the  dry  land.” — 
Jonah  ii.  10. 

2.  Fig. :  To  eject  or  discharge,  as  from  a  hollow 
place  ;  to  belch  out. 

“  The  volcano,  which  was  about  four  miles  to  the  west  of 
us,  vomited  up  vast  quantities  of  fire  and  smoke.” — Cook : 
Seoond  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  v. 

vom-It,  *vom-ite,  *vom-yte,  s.  [Lat.  vomitus= 
vomit,  prop.  pa.  par.  of  vomo—  to  vomit ;  cogn.  with 
Gr.  emo— to  vomit;  Sansc.  vam;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital. 
vomito.'] 

1.  The  matter  ejected  from  the  stomach  in  vomit¬ 
ing.  (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  20.) 

2.  A  medicine  or  other  preparation  which  causes 
the  stomach  to  discharge  its  contents ;  an  emetic. 
(Arbuthnot.) 

U  Black  vomit:  [Black-vomit.] 
vomit-nut,  s.  [Vomic-nut.] 
vom-lt-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Vomit,  s.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  d  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 


volutary-press,  s.  A  clamming-machine  (q.v.). 

♦vol-p-ta  -tion,  subst.  [Lat.  volutatio,  from  vol- 
utatus ,  pa.  par.  of  voluto,  frequent,  of  volvo  (pa. 
par.  volutus)  —  to  roll.]  The  act  or  state  of  rolling 
or  wallowing,  as  of  a  body  on  the  earth. 

vol-ute’,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  voluta ,  fern,  of 
volutus,  pa.  par.  of  volvo— 
to  roll.  ] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Bot.:  Rolled  up. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Arch. :  A  kind  of  spiral 
scroll  used  in  Ionic,  Co¬ 
rinthian,  and  Composite 
capitals,  of  which  it  is  a  Ionic  Capital,  show- 
principal  ornament.  The  ing  Volutes, 
number  of  volutes  in  the 

Ionic  order  is  four.  In  the  Corinthian  and  Com- 
osite  orders  they  are  more  numerous,  in  the  former 
eing  accompanied  by  smaller  ones,  called  helices. 
Called  also  voluta. 

2.  Zoblogy .  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Voluta 
(q.  v.). 

volute-compasses,  s.  pi.  A  draftsman’s  com¬ 
passes  in  which  the  legs  are  gradually  expanded, 
so  as  to  trace  a  spiral, 
volute-spring,  s.  A  helical  spring  (q.  v.). 
volute-wheel,  s. 

1.  A  volute-shaped  shell,  that  in  revolving  pre¬ 
sents  its  open  mouth  to  the  air,  which  is  thus 
gathered  into  the 
tube  and  discharged 
through  the  hollow 
axis.  Itis  a  common 
and  effective  sort  of 
blower. 

2.  A  water-w heel 
with  radial  or  curved 
buckets,  in  which  the 
periphery  of  the 
wheel  is  surrounded 
by  a  volute-shaped 
casing  or  scroll, 
which  confines  the 
water  against  the 
wheel.  (See  illustra¬ 
tion.) 

vo-lut'-ed,  adj. 

[Eng.  volut(e) ;  -ed.] 

Arch. :  Having  a 
volute  or  spiral 
scroll. 

tvol-U-tel'-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  voluta 
(q.  v.).] 

ZoOl.:  D’Orbigny’s  name  for  Voluta  (q.v.). 
VO-lu’-tl-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  volut(a) ;  Latin 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zobl. :  A  family  of  Siphonostomatous  Gastero¬ 
poda.  Woodward  enumerates  five  genera  (Voluta, 
Cymba,  Mitra,  Volvaria,  and  Marginella),  to  which 


Volute-wheel. 
a.  Water  pouring  into  the 
buckets,  b.  Waste  water. 


vol-vo-$In’-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  volvox,  genit. 
volvoc(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Confervace®,  placed  by  Ehren- 
berg  under  his  Infusoria,  but  which  Siebold,  Will¬ 
iamson,  Busk,  and  Cohn  have  shown  to  be  confer- 
void  Alg®.  Nearly  microscopic  plants,  composed 
of  many  zoOspore-like  bodies  associated  into  spher¬ 
ical  or  quadrangular  colonies,  the  separate  mem¬ 
bers  of  which ,  connected  or  held  together  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways  by  cell  membranes,  retain  their  distinct 
individuality  for  all  purposes  of  nutrition,  growth, 
and  reproduction.  They  are  inhabitants  of  fresh¬ 
water  ponds,  in  which  the  whole  colony  is  carried 
in  a  circular  and  progressive  movement  by  the 
vibratile  motion  of  the  cilia,  which  project  from  the 
separate  individuals  through  the  jelly  into  the 
water.  They  exhibit  in  their  maturity  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  transitory  zoOspores  of  other  confer- 
voids. 

vol -vox,  s.  [Lat.  volvo= to  roll.  Named  from 
its  rotary  motion.  (See  def.)] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Volvocine®  (q.  v.), 
with  one  species,  Volvox  globator.  To  the  naked 
eye  it  resembles  a  minute  pale-green  globule  float¬ 
ing  about  in  the  water.  Under  the  microscope  it 
is  seen  to  be  a  spherical  membranous  sac,  studded 
with  innumerable  green  points,  really  apertures 
giving  exit  to  cilia,  which  enable  it  to  roll  over  and 
over  in  the  water.  Within  the  sac  are  various  dense 
globules,  generally  green  in  summer,  but  often  of  an 
orange-color  in  autumn  and  early  winter.  They 
are  zoOspore-like  bodies,  each  sending  a  pair  of 
cilia  through  separate  orifices.  There  is  a  reddish- 
brown  spot  .  and  a  contractile  vacuole.  Found 
abundantly  in  clear  pools  on  open  commons  and 
similar  localities. 

vol'-vp-liis,  s.  [Lat.  volvo= to  roll,  to  turn 
about.] 

Pathol.:  The  iliac  passion,  because  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  arise  from  a  twitching  of  the  bowels. 

♦vome,  s.  [Lat.  vomo— to  vomit.]  Vomit. 

“All  forsothe  ben  fulfild  with  the  vome  and  filthis.”— 
Wycliffe:  Isaiah  xxviii.  8. 

vd'-mer,  s.  [Lat.=a  plowshare.] 

1.  Comp.  Anat. :  A  small  thin  bone  in  the  median 
line,  forming  the  posterior  and  principal  portion 
of  the  partition  between  the  nostrils  in  man.  It 
exhibits  many  modifications  in  the  different  classes 
of  Vertebrata.  In  Fishes  an  important  character 
is  the  presence  or  absence  of  teeth  on  the  vomer 
(that  is,  along  the  middle  line  of  the  roof  of  the 
mouth).  The  bone  is  so  named  from  the  fact  that 
in  man  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  plowshare. 
[Etym.] 

2.  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Carangid®,  allied  to 
Caranx,  from  the  Chalk  of  Comen  in  Istria. 

VO  -mer-Ine,  a.  [Eng.  vomer ;  -ine.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  vomer ;  situated  on  the  vomer. 
(Giinther.) 

vom’-lc,  a.  [Vomica.]  Purulent,  ulcerous. 

vomic-nut,  subst.  The  nut  of  Strychnos  nux 
vomica.  [Nux-vomica,  Stbtchnos.] 


C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  ejecting  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
by  the  mouth. 

1[  Vomiting  is  generally  preceded  by  feelings  of 
nausea,  during  which  there  is  a  copious  flow  of 
saliva  into  the  mouth.  This  being  swallowed  carries 
down  with  it  a  certain  quantity  of  air,  which,  assist¬ 
ing  in  (the  opening  of  the  cardiac  sphincter,  facili¬ 
tates  the  discharge  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach. 
There  generally  follows  ineffectual  retching,  during 
which  there  is  a  deep  inspiration,  by  which  the  dia¬ 
phragm  is  thrust  down  as  low  as  possible  against 
the  stomach,  the  lower  ribs  being  at  the  same  time 
drawn  in.  Then  there  is  a  sudden  expiratory  con¬ 
traction  of  the  abdominal  walls,  so  that  the  stomach 
is  compressed  without,  and  its  contents  sent  up  the 
oesophagus.  The  primary  origin  of  vomiting  may 
be  gastric  or  cerebral. 

2.  That  which  is  vomited ;  vomit. 

“And  why  may  not  Pancirone  as  well  bid  his  servant* 
.  .  .  hold  the  chalice  to  beastly  vomitings  t” — Bp.  Tay¬ 
lor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  i. 

vo-ml-tion,  s.  [Lat.  vomitio,  from  vomitus.] 
[Vomit,  s.]  The  act  or  power  of  vomiting. 

“If  the  stomach  had  wanted  the  faculty  of  vomition, 
they  had  inevitably  died.” — Grew.  Cosmo.  Sacra. 

vom'-l-tlve,  a.  [Fr.  vomitif.]  Causing  to 
vomit ;  emetic. 

“Glass  of  antimony  and  crocus  metallorum,  being 
either  of  them  infused  in  a  great  proportion  of  wine,  will 
make  it  vomitive .” — Boyle:  Works,  iii.  671. 

vo-ml-to,  s.  [Sp.=vomit.]  [Vomit,  s.  If.]  The 
yellow  fever  in  its  worst  form,  when  it  is  usually  at¬ 
tended  with  black  vomit. 

vom’-I-tor-y,  *vom-i-tor-ie,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  vom- 
itorius= causing  vomiting ;  vomiting ;  hence  vom- 
itoria  (neut.  pi. ),  passages  in  a  theater,  by  which 
people  entered  and  came  out,  from  vomo—  to  vomit.] 

*A.  As  adj. :  Causing  vomiting ;  emetic. 

“By  taking  vomitories  privately.” — Harvey:  On  Con- 
sumption. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

*1.  An  emetic. 

“Usually  taken  to  the  foresaid  weight,  with  honey,  for 
a  vomitorie.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxvi.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  Arch. :  An  opening,  gate,  or  door,  in  an  ancient 
theater  or  amphitheater,  which  gave  ingress  and 
egress  to  the  spectators. 

“Sixty-four  vomitories  .  .  .  poured  forth  the  im¬ 
mense  multitude.” — Gibbon:  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xii. 

vom-i-tu-rl'-tion,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  vom- 
iturio,  desiderative  from  vomito= to  vomit.] 

1.  An  ineffectual  attempt  to  vomit ;  a  retching. 

2.  The  vomiting  of  but  little  matter;  vomiting 
with  little  effort. 

Voo  doo  ,  Vaudoux  (as  Vo-do  ), s.&a.  [Native 
African=the  all-powerful  and  supernatural  being, 
the  non-venomous  serpent  on  whom  depend  all  the 
events  which  take  place  in  the  world.  (Spencer  St. 
John:  Hayti,  p.  186.)  Mr.  NeweU  (Amer.  Jour . 


fate,  fat,  fare,  umidst,  what,  fill,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rile,  fill;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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Folkdore,  No.  1)  suggests  that  the  word  is  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  Vaudois  (q.  v.),  but  the  suggestion  has 
found  little  favor  among  English  anthropologists.} 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  (See  extract.) 

“As  generally  understood,  Voodoo  means  the  persist- 
enoe,  in  Hayti,  of  abominable  magic,  mysteries,  and  can¬ 
nibalism  brought  originally  from  Africa.” — London  Daily 
News. 

2.  A  negro  sorcerer  or  witch  who  practices  human 
sacrifice  and  cannibalism. 

IT  In  the  Southern  States  of  the  union  there  was 
at  one  time  a  wide-spread  and  deep-rooted  belief  in 
the  power  of  these  sorcerers.  As  the  negroes  ad¬ 
vance  in  education,  the  belief  is  dying  away.  At 
one  time,  however,  despite  all  efforts  of  religious 
teachers  to  banish  the  mastery  of  this  belief  from 
the  minds  of  the  slaves,  the  Voodoo  “doctor”  was 
an  almost  omnipotent  individual  in  the  estimation 
of  his  fellows.  No  slave  could,  under  any  pretext, 
be  persuaded  to  expose  himself  to  the  vengeance  or 
wrath  of  one  of  these  conjurors.  In  some  cases 
there  was  a  reasonable  foundation  for  these  fears; 
for  in  not  a  few  instances  has  it  been  proven  that 
some  of  the  Voodoos  were  skillful  poisoners,  and 
while  the  great  mass  of  their  professed  art  was  a 
rank  imposture,  still  they  possessed  enough  of 
devilish  skill  to  render  them  objects  of  wholesome 
dread.  Their  methods  were  as  varied  and  variable 
as  the  winds.  Anything  that  was  mysterious,  or 
likely  to  impress  the  ignorant  mind  with  a  feeling 
of  terror  was  eagerly  seized  upon  and  improved  by 
them  to  their  own  advantage.  Their  services  were 
more  often  invoked  in  destructive  than  in  curative 
offices.  If  a  negro  desired  to  destroy  an  enemy,  he 
sought  the  aid  of  the  Voodoo,  who,  in  many  cases, 
would  undertake  to  remove  the  obnoxious  one,  and 
the  removal  was  generally  accomplished  through 
the  medium  of  poison.  No  doubt  exists  that  in 
many  cases  the  victim  of  a  Voodoo  died  from  sheer 
fright,  for  whenever  a  negro  had  reason  to  think 
that  he  was  possessed  by  the  spell  of  the  Voodoo, 
he  at  once  gave  up  all  hope,  thus  hastening  the 
accomplishment  of  the  end  toward  which  the 
energies  of  the  sorcerer  were  directed.  Their  in¬ 
cantations  and  spell-workings  were  always  con¬ 
ducted  with  the  greatest  secrecy,  no  one  being 
allowed  to  witness  the  more  occult  and  potent  por¬ 
tion  of  their  ritual.  They  were  frequently  employed 
by  dusky  swains  to  gain  for  them  the  affections  of 
their  hard-hearted  inamoratas,  and  love-powders 
and  other  accessories  for  “tricking”  constituted 
their  stock  in  trade,  and  in  some  instances  yielded 
them  no  insignificant  revenue.  The  field  in  which 
Voodooism  flourished  best  was  the  far  south  among 
the  rice,  cotton,  and  sugar  plantations,  where  the 
negroes  were  not  brought  into  contact  so  closely 
with  their  masters  as  they  were  further  north. 

“Mr.  Newell’s  case  would  be  stronger  if  he  could  show 
that  the  Vaudoises  were  accused,  like  the  Voodoos,  of 
serpent-worship.”—  London  Daily  News. 

B.  As  adj.:  Belonging  to,  connected  with,  or 
practicing  a  system  of  magic,  human  sacrifice,  and 
cannibalism.  [A.  1.] 

Vo6'-do6-i§m,  s.  [Voodoo.]  Belief  in  or  practice 
of  voodoo  magic. 

VO-ra-ciOUS,  adj.  [Lat.  vorax  I" genit.  voracis)— 
greedy,  voracious,  from  voro—  to  devour ;  Fr.  &  Ital. 
vorace;  Sp.  &  Port,  voraz .] 

1.  Greedy  in  eating  ;  eating  food  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties;  ravenous,  gluttonous. 

“  They  are  very  voracious,  and  will  dispatch  a  carcass 
in  a  trice.” — Dampier:  Voyages  (an.  1676). 

2.  Marked  by  voracity  or  greediness. 

“  They  are  men  of  a  voracious  appetite,  but  no  taste.” — 
Addison:  Spectator,  No.  462. 

3.  Ready  to  swallow  up  or  devour ;  as,  a.  voracious 
gulf. 

4.  Rapacious. 

vo-ra'-cious-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  voracious;  -ly.~\  In 
a  voracious  manner ;  with  greedy  appetite ;  raven¬ 
ously. 

vo-ra'-cious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  voracious;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  voracious ;  greediness 
of  appetite ;  ravenousness,  voracity. 

“Distinguishing  himself  by  a  voraciousness  of  appe¬ 
tite.” — Tatler,  No.  266. 

vo-rag-I-ty,  *vo-rac-i-tie,  s.  [French  voracity, 
from  Latin  voracitatem ,  accus.  of  voracitas,  from 

vora*=:voracious  (q.  v.).]  _ 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  voracious ;  raven¬ 
ousness  ;  voraciousness. 

“What  a  nature  is  that  which  feedeth  the  most  greedie 
voracitie  in  the  whole  world.”— P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  ii., 
oh.  cvii. 

2.  Rapacity,  greed. 

“Who  then  shall  check  his  voracity,  or  calm  his 
revenge  V’—Bp.  Taylor :  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  18. 


*V0-rag  -In-ous,  a.  [Lat.  voraginosus,  from  vor- 
ago,  genit.  voraginis=a  deep  and  almost  bottom¬ 
less  abyss,  from  voro— to  devour,  to  swallow  up.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  gulf  or  whirlpool;  hence, 
devouring,  swallowing. 

“A  cavern’s  jaws,  voraginous  and  vast.” 

Mallet:  Amyntor  and  Theodora,  i. 

*VO-ra  -go,  s.  [Lat.]  A  gulf,  an  abyss. 

“The  famous  Sicilian  swimmer  diving  into  the  voragos 
and  broken  rocks  by  Charybdis.” — Browne:  Tract  xiii.,  §  2. 

vor  ant,  a.  [Lat.  vorans,  pr.  par.  of  two— to 
devour.] 

Her. :  Devouring  (Applied  to  an  animal  depicted 
as  devouring  another.) 

vo-rau'-llte  (auas  ow),  s.  [After Vorau,Styria, 
where  found,  and  Gr.  lithos= a  stone ;  Ger.  vorau- 
lith.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Lazulite  (q.  v.). 

vor-hau-§er-Ite  (au  as  ow),  s.  [After  J.  Vor- 
hauser;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  resinous  variety  of  the  mineral  Serpen¬ 
tine  (q.v.),  of  a  brown  to  greenish-black  color. 
Hardness,  3’5  ;  specific  gravity,  2’45.  Found  in  the 
Fleims  Valley,  Tyrol. 

vor  -tex  (pi.  vor  -ti-ce§,  vor-tex-e§),  s.  [Lat. 

vortex,  vertex,  from  verto=  to  turn.] 

Physics:  The  form  assumed  when  any  portion  of 
a  fluid  is  set  rotating  on  an  axis  ;  a  whirling  or  cir¬ 
cular  motion  of  any  fluid,  either  of  water  or  air, 
forming  a  kind  of  cavity  in  the  center  of  the  circle, 
and  in  some  instances  drawing  up  the  water  or 
absorbing  other  things.  Eddies,  whirlpools,  water¬ 
spouts,  whirlwinds,  <ftc.,  are  familiar  examples. 

*T[  Descartes'  vortices: 

Astron.  &  Physics:  An  hypothesis  proposed  by 
Rend  Descartes  (A.  D.  1596-1650)  to  account  for  the 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  He  supposed 
space  filled  with  fluid  matter,  and  that  each  fixed 
star  or  planet  exerted  some  influence  on  the  matter 
for  a  certain  distance  round  itself ;  this  space  he 
called  its  “heaven.”  The  sun’s  heaven  was  moved 
around  it  after  the  manner  of  a  vortex  or  whirl¬ 
pool,  carrying  with  it  the  planets,  around  which 
their  heavens  moved  as  minor  vortices.  Newton 
controverted  the  Cartesian  view,  which  long 
retarded  the  acceptance  of  the  gravitation  theory 
on  the  Continent. 

vortex-atom,  s. 

Physics :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  ultimate 
parts  of  matter  which,  on  the  vortex-theory  of  Sir 
W.  Thomson,  may  be  inconceivably  small  vortices 
in  the  ether. 

vortex-ring,  s. 

Physics:  A  vortical  moldCTIlitr  filament  or  column 
returning  into  itself  so  as  to  form  a  ring  composed 
of  a  number  of  small  rotating  circles  placed  side  by 
side.  All  such  rings  have  two  motions  ;  a  motion  of 
translation,  and  a  vortical  motion;  but  the  vorti¬ 
cal  motion  of  the  inner  portions  of  the  ring  appears 
to  coincide  with  the  motion  of  translation,  while 
that  of  the  outer  portions  is  in  a  contrary  direction 
to  it.  Vortex-rings  may  be  made  in  a  glass  of  water 
by  dropping  milk  or  ink  into  it,  but  the  rings  are  so 
small  that  the  only  motion  perceptible  is  that 
which  carries  them  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass.  The 
simplest  method  of  showing  vortex-rings  in  the  air 
is  to  take  an  ordinary  match-box  and  make  a  small 
round  hole  in  one  end ;  in  the  inner  portion  of  the 
box  put  a  little  dry  tobacco,  light  it,  and  close  the 
box.  By  giving  the  end  of  the  box  opposite  the  hole 
a  smart  tap  with  the  finger,  tiny  smoke-rings  will 
issue  from  the  orifice.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  smoke  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  vortex, 
which  is  in  the  air— the  smoke  only  readers  it 
visible. 

vortex-theory,  s.  [Voetex-atom.] 

vortex-wheel,  vortex  water-wheel,  s.  A  kind 
of  turbine  in  which  the  water  enters  tangentially  at 
the  surface  and  is  discharged  at  the  center. 

vor  -tl-cg.1,  *Vor -tl-C3.il,  a.  [Lat.  vortex  (genit. 
vorticis)  =  a  vortex  (q.v.).]  Pertaining  to  or  resemb¬ 
ling  a  vortex  ;  whirling,  revolving. 

“  It  is  not  a  magnetical  power,  nor  the  effect  of  a  vorti¬ 
cal  motion.” — Bentley:  Sermons. 

vor'-tlcal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  vortical;  -ly.]  In  a 
vortical  manner ;  with  a  whirling  or  revolving  mo¬ 
tion. 

VOr-ti-§er-l3,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  Latin 
vortex  (q.  v.).] 

Zobl.:  TJell-animalcule ;  the  type-genus  of  Vorti- 
cellina  (q.  v.),  with  numerous  species  from  salt  and 
fresh  water.  Attached  posteriorly  by  a  simple,  un¬ 
divided,  contractile  thread-like  pedicle,  inclosing 
an  elastic  muscular  fibrilla,  and  assuming  on 
contraction  a  much  shortened  and  usually  cork¬ 
screw-like  contour.  (See  illustration  under  Bell- 
animalcule.)  The  adoral  system  consists  of  a 
spirally  convolute,  ciliary  wreath,  the  right  limb  of 


which  descends  into  the  oral  or  vestibular  fossa, 
the  left  obliquely  elevated  and  encircling  the  rota¬ 
tory  or  ciliary  disc  ;  oral  fossa  on  ventral  side,  con¬ 
tinued  into  a  conspicuous  pharynx. 

vor-tl-gel'-lld,  vor-tl-gel -11-dan,  s.  [Vorti- 
Cellidse.]  Any  individual  of  the  Vorticellidse 
(q.v.).  (Saville  Kent:  Infusoria,  ii.  671.) 

vor-tl-gel'-li-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  vorticell(a)  ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Z06I. :  A  family  of  Peritrichous  Infusoria,  with 
three  sub-families:  Vorticellina,  Vaginicolina,  and 
Ophrydina.  Animalcules  sedentary  or  attached, 
from  salt  or  fresh  water,  ovate,  campanulate,  or 
sub-cylindrical ;  oral  aperture  terminal,  eccentric, 
associated  with  a  spiral  fringe  of  adoral  cilia,  the 
right  limb  of  which  descends  into  the  oral  aperture, 
the  left  limb  encircling  a  more  or  less  elevated,  pro- 
trusible,  and  retractile  ciliary  disk.  They  increase 
by  fission,  by  the  conjugation  of  two  dissimilar 
zOoids,  the  one  (male?)  minute  and  migrant,  the 
other  (female?)  normal  and  sedentary,  and  by  the 
development  out  of  the  endoplast  of  minute  free- 
swimming  germs. 

vor-tl-gel-ll-na,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  vorticell(a) ; 
Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.] 

Zobl.:  A  sub-family  of  Vorticellidse.  with  eleven 
genera.  Animalcules  naked,  long,  sessile. 
vor  -tI-ge§,  s.  pi.  [Voetex.] 

*vor-ti'-cial  (ci  as  sh),  a.  [Vortical.]  Whirl¬ 
ing,  vortical  (q.  v.). 

“  Cyclic  and  seemingly  gyrating  or  vortical  move¬ 
ments.” — Poe:  Eureka  (Works,  1864),  ii.  205. 

vor'-tl-cose,  a.  [Lat.  vortex  (genit.  vorticis)  — 
a  vortex  (q.  v.).]  Whirling,  vortical,  revolving. 

*vor-tIg'-in-ouS,  adject.  [Voetex.]  Having  a 
motion  revolving  round  an  axis  or  center;  vortical. 

“  Lifting  high  his  angry  tide 
Vertiginous."  Cowper:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xxi. 

VO§'-gIte,  s.  [After  the  Vosges,  where  found; 
suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  An  altered  labradorite  found  in  a  porphy- 
ritic  rock.  Specific  gravity,  2*771 ;  color,  white  to 
greenish  or  bluish ;  luster,  greasy. 

vo'-tar-ess,  *  vot'-ress,  s.  [Eng.  votary ;  -ess.] 
A  female  votary ;  a  female  devoted  to  any  service, 
worship,  or  state  of  life. 

“  Thy  votress  from  my  tender  years  I  am.” 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  226. 

VO-tar-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  votary;  -ist.]  A  votary. 

“  A  study  which  every  votarist  of  the  dramatic  muse* 
ought  to  pay  attention  and  respect  to.” — Observer,  No. 
76. 

v5'-tar-jr,  *vo-tar-ie,  a.  &s.  [Latin  vot(um)=> 
a  vow ;  Eng.  suff.  -ary.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Consecrated  by  a  vow  or  promise ; 
consequent  on  a  vow  ;  devoted,  votive. 

“  Votary  resolution  is  made  equipollent  to  custome.” — 
Bacon:  Essays:  Of  Custom. 

B.  As  subst.:  One  who  is  devoted,  consecrated, 
or  promised  under  a  vow ;  hence,  more  generally, 
one  who  is  devoted,  given,  or  addicted  to  some  par¬ 
ticular  worship,  service,  study,  or  the  like;  a  de¬ 
votee. 

“The  Actes  of  English  Votaries,  comprehendynge  their 
vnehaste  practices  and  examples  by  all  ages.” — Bale: 
English  Votaries.  (Pref.) 

vote,  s.  [Lat.  votum—a.  vow,  a  wish,  prop.  neut. 
sing,  of  votus,  pa.  par.  of  voveo=  to  vow  (q.  v.)  ;  Fr. 
vote ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  voto .] 

*1.  An  ardent  wish ;  a  prayer,  a  suffrage. 

2.  The  expression  of  a  decided  wish,  opinion, 
desire,  will,  preference,  or  choice  in  regard  to  any 
measure  proposed  or  to  any  candidate  put  forward, 
in  which  the  person  voting  has  an  interest  with 
others,  either  in  passing  or  rejecting  a  proposed 
law,  rule,  regulation,  &c.,  or  in  electing  or  rejecting 
a  proposed  candidate  for  any  particular  office  or 
post.  Votes  of  this  sort  can  be  given  in  various 
ways,  as  by  raising  the  hand,  by  word  of  mouth 
(vivd  voce),  by  ballot,  by  a  ticket,  &c. ;  suffrage. 

“Bishops  give  not  their  rotes  by  blood  in  parliament, 
but  by  an  office  annext  to  them,  which  being  taken  away 
they  cease  to  vote,  therefore  there  is  not  the  same  reason 
for  them  as  for  temporal  lords.” — Selden:  Table  Talk,  p.  11. 

3.  Expression  of  will  by  a  majority ;  result  of  vot¬ 
ing  ;  decision  by  some  expression  of  the  minds  of  a 
number. 

4.  That  by  means  of  which  will,  preference,  or 
decision  is  given  in  elections  or  in  deciding  propo¬ 
sitions,  as  a  ballot,  a  ticket,  &c. 

5.  That  which  is  voted,  given,  granted,  allowed, 
or  conveyed  by  the  will  of  a  majority ;  a  thing  con¬ 
ferred  or  granted  by  vote  ;  a  grant. 

“Then  a  vote  of  thanks  was  moved  to  the  mayor  for  hi* 
able  conduct  in  the  chair.” — Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  xiii. 

6.  Votes  collectively  ;  votes  given. 

“  Alluding  to  the  large  amount  of  the  illiterate  vote  in. 
Ireland.” — London  Daily  Chronicle. 


bfiil,  b6y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  jell,  chorus,  jhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  Ph  -  L 
-clan,  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion,  -Sion  =  shun;  tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious.  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  -bel,  d$L 
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vow-breaker 


Vote,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  voter.]  [Vote,  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  give  a  vote ;  to  express  or  signify 
the  mind,  will,  or  preference,  as  by  ballot,  a  ticket, 
or  other  authorized  means,  in  electing  candidates 
to  any  office  or  post,  or  in  passing  or  rejecting 
motions,  laws,  regulations,  or  the  like,  or  in  decid¬ 
ing  upon  any  proposition,  ih  which  one  has  an 
interest  with  others. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  choose  by  suffrage ;  to  elect  by  some  expres¬ 
sion  of  will. 

2.  To  enact  or  establish  by  vote  or  by  some  expres¬ 
sion  of  will. 

“But  the  late  long  lasting  parliament  voted  it  a  monop¬ 
oly.’’ — Fuller:  Worthies;  Yorkshire. 

3.  To  grant,  allow,  or  confer  by  vote  or  expression 
of  will. 

4.  To  declare ;  to  set  down ;  to  characterize. 

“It  has  come  to  be  voted  rather  a  vulgar  thing  to  be 
married  by  banns  at  all.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*VOte'-less,  a.  [Eng.  vote,  s. ;  -less.]  Not  having 
or  not  entitled  to  a  vote. 

“A  small  knot  of  the  voteless  have  gathered.” — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

yot'-er,  s.  [Eng.  vot{e ),  v.;  -er.]  One  who  has 
or  is  legally  entitled  to  vote  or  give  his  suffrage ;  aa 
elector.  [Registration,  U  4.] 
voting-machine,  s.  A  mechanical  device  for  re¬ 
cording  and  counting  votes  cast  at  a  general  elec¬ 
tion.  A  number  of  machines  of  this  character  have 
been  invented,  and  their  use  is  recommended  by 
ballot  reform  advocates.  Also  called  vote-recorder. 

voting-paper,  s.  A  paper  by  means  of  which  a 
voter  gives  his  vote ;  a  balloting  paper.  Such  papers 
are  used  only  where  the  number  of  persons  nomin¬ 
ated  exceeds  the  number  of  vacancies  ;  they  contain 
a  list  of  the  candidates  alphabetically  arranged, 
and  are  filled  up  by  the  voter  secretly  by  affixing 
a  mark  to  the  names  of  the  candidates  he  votes  for. 

*VOt'-ist,  s.  [Eng.  vot(e) ;  -isf.]  One  who  makes 
a  vow ;  a  vower. 

“A  poore  woman,  votist  of  revenge.” 

Chapman:  Bussy  D’Ambois,  iii. 
vo  -tive,  a.  [Lat.  votivus,  from  votum—a  vow; 
Fr.  votif;  Sp.  &  Port,  votivo.] 

1.  Given,  paid,  or  consecrated  in  consequence  or 
in  fulfillment  of  a  vow. 

“  So  that  the  old  man’s  life  described,  was  seen 
As  in  a  votive  table  in  his  lines.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Poetaster.  (Dial.) 
*2.  Observed  or  practiced  in  consequence  or  in 
fulfillment  of  a  vow. 

“  Votive  abstinence  some  constitutions  may  endure.” — • 
Feltham:  Resolves,  i.  85. 

votive-mass,  s.  [Mass  (2),  s.,  IT  16.] 
votive-medal,  subst.  A  medal  struck  in  grateful 
commemoration  of  some  auspicious  event,  as  a  vic¬ 
tory,  the  recovery  of  a  prince  from  illness,  &c. 
votive- offering,  s.  An  ex-voto  (q.  v.). 
vo'-tive-ly,  adv.  [English  votiv(e) ;  -ly.]  In  a 
votive  manner ;  by  vow. 

VO  -tive-ness.  subst.  [Eng.  votive;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  votive. 

vot'-o-graph,  s.  [Eng.  vote,  and  Gr.  grapho  = 
to  write.]  A  name  given  to  a  voting-machine  in¬ 
vented  by  John  W.  Rhines,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.  It 
was  the  first  mechanical  vote-recorder  invented, 
vot'-ress,  s.  [Votaress.] 

VOU§h,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Norm.  Fr.  voucher— to  vouch, 
cite,  or  call  in  aid  in  a  suit,  from  Lat.  voco— to  call, 
to  call  upon,  to  summon,  from  vox  (genit.  vocis)  = 
the  voice.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  To  call  to  witness  ;  to  obtest ;  to  call  upon. 
“Do allege  the  same  histories  and  vouche  (as  I  mought 
say)  to  theyr  aide  the  autoritie  of  the  writers.”— Elyot: 
Qovernor,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxiv. 

*2.  To  warrant ;  to  be  surety  for ;  to  answer  for ; 
to  guarantee. 

“  Vouched  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  unsuspected 
witnesses.” — Locke:  Human  Understand.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xvi. 

3.  To  assert,  to  maintain,  to  affirm,  to  attest,  to 
witness. 

“  What  can  you  vouch  against  him  ?” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  v. 
*4.  To  support ;  to  back  up  ;  to  follow  up. 

“Bold  words  vouched  with  a  deed  so  bold.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  66. 

II.  Law:  To  call  or  summon  into  court  to  war¬ 
rant  and  defend,  or  to  make  good  a  warranty  of 
title. 

‘He  vouches  the  tenant  in  tail,  who  vouches  over  the 
common  vouchee.” — Blackstone:  Comment. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  To  bear  witness ;  to  give  testimony  or  attesta¬ 
tion. 


2.  To  answer ;  to  be  surety  or  guarantee. 

“  Until  the  Elector  of  Hanover  shall  vouch  for  the  truth 
of  what  she  hath  solemnly  affirmed.” — Swift. 

3.  To  maintain,  to  assert,  to  aver,  to  affirm. 

“A  man  that  never  yet 
“Did,  as  he  vouches,  misreport  your  grace.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  v. 

II.  Law :  To  give  evidence  of  a  warranty  of  title. 

*V0UQh,  s.  [Vouch,  v.]  Approving  or  attesting 
voice ;  warrant,  attestation,  testimony. 

“  What  praise  couldst  thou  bestow  on  a  deserving 
woman  indeed;  one  that,  in  the  authority  of  her  merit, 
did  justly  put  on  the  vouch  of  very  malice  itself?” — 
Shakesp. :  Othello,  ii.  1. 

VOU§h-ee’,  s.  [Eng.  vouch,  v. ;  -ee.] 

Law :  The  person  vouched  or  summoned  in  a  writ 
of  right. 

v6u§h'-er,  s.  [Eng.  vouch,  v. ;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  vouches  or  gives  witness  or  attesta¬ 
tion  to  anything. 

“I  shall  have  many  vouchers,  who  will  be  ready  to 
justify  me.” — Burnet:  Life  of  Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  A  book,  paper,  or  document  which  serves  to 
vouch  for  or  guarantee  the  truth  of  accounts,  or  to 
confirm  and  establish  facts  of  any  kind ;  specif.,  the 
written  evidence  of  the  payment  of  a  debt,  as  a  dis¬ 
charged  acccount  and  the  like. 

3.  A  guarantee ;  testimony,  witness. 

“The  stamp  is  a  mark,  and  a  publick  voucher,  that  a 
piece  of  such  denomination  is  of  such  a  weight.” — Locke. 

II.  Law: 

1.  The  tenant  in  a  writ  of  right;  one  who  calls  in 
another  to  establish  his  warranty  of  title.  In  com¬ 
mon  recoveries  there  may  be  a  single  voucher  or 
double  vouchers. 

2.  (See  extract.) 

“Voucher  is  the  calling  in  of  some  person  to  answer  the 
action,  that  hath  warranted  the  title  to  the  tenant  or 
defendant.” — Blackstone:  Comment bk.  iii.,  ch.  20. 

*vou§h'-ment,s.  [Eng. vouch;  -ment.]  A  solemn 
assertion  or  declaration. 

“  Their  vouchment  by  their  honor  in  that  tryal  is  not  an 
oath.” — Hacket:  Life  of  Williams,  i.  7?. 

VOUfh  -or,  s.  [Eng.  vouch,  v. ;  -or.] 

Law:  The  same  as  Voucher,  II.  1. 

v6u§h-safe',  *vouche-safe,  *vouche- salve, 
*vo  u  ch-s  a  ve,  *vouch-en-sauf,  *vouche-sauf, 
*vouche-saufe.  v.  t.  &  i.  [Prop,  two  words,  vouch 
safe= to  vouch  or  warrant  as  safe,  to  guarantee,  to 
grant.]  [Vouch,  u.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  As  two  words:  To  grant,  to  allow. 

“  So  Philip  is  wild,  on  that  wise  we  it  take 
As  ye  haf  mad  present,  the  kyng  vouches  it  suite.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  260. 

II.  As  one  word : 

1.  To  condescend  to  grant ;  to  concede  ;  to  grant  in 
condescension. 

“  She  vouchsafes  no  notice,” 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  ii.  3. 

*2.  To  receive  or  accept  in  condescension ;  to 
deign  to  receive. 

“  Upon  which  better  part  our  prayers  come  in 
If  thou  vouchsafe  them.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  iii.  1. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  As  two  words : 

1.  To  guarantee ;  to  be  surety. 

“But  wold  ye  vouchen  sauf  upon  surtee 
Two  yere  or  three  for  to  respiten  me.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  11,886. 

2.  To  grant,  to  concede,  to  agree. 

“  Vowche  sent/ that  his  sone  hire  wedde.” 

William  of  Palerne,  1,449. 

II.  As  one  word:  To  deign,  to  condescend,  to 

yield. 

“  Vouchsafe  to  alight  thy  steed.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  13. 

■Vuu$h-safe-ment,  s.  [En g.  vouchsafe;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  vouchsafing  ;  that  which  is  vouchsafed ;  a 
grant  or  concession  in  condescension. 

“And  that  God  is  in  him  of  a  truth,  in  a  special  way  of 
manifestation  and  vouchsafement.” — Glanvill:  Sermons, 
ser.  1. 

*v6ulge  (g  as  zh),  s.  [O.  French  voulge,  vouge. 
Origin  doubtful.] 

Old  Arm. :  A  langue-de-boeuf  (q.  v.). 

*VOure,  v.  t.  [Lat.  voro.]  To  devour.  ( Wycliffe : 
2  Kings,  xviii.  8.) 

voussoir  (as  vos-swar),  s.  [Fr.,  from  wussurc 
=the  curvature  of  a  vault,  from  a  verb  vousser 
(supposed  Low  Lat.  volutio)  =  to  make  round,  from 
Lat.  volutus,  pa.  par.  of  volvo=  to  turn.] 


Arch. :  One  of  the  stones  which  immediately  form 
the  arch  of  a  bridge,  vault,  &c.,  and  are  always  cut 
more  or  less  in  the 

shape  of  a  truncated  -fr _ 4-  4’-. 

pyramidorwedge.  .  ir 

The  under  sides  of 
the  voussoirs  form 
the  intrados  or  soffit 
of  the  arch,  and  the 
upper  sides  the  ex- 
trados.  The  middle 
voussoir  is  called  the 
keystone  of  the  arch. 


Arch  of  Waterloo  Bridge. 


*VOU-ter-y,  subst.  a  a.  Voussoirs  ;  6.  Keystone ;  c  c. 
[AVOUTERIE.]  Adul-  Intrados  or  soffit, 

tery.  ( Wycliffe :  J er- 
emiah,  xvii.  27.) 

vow,  *vou,  *vowe,  s.  [O.  Fr.  vou,vo,  veu  (Fr. 
vceu)  =  a  vow,  from  Lat.  votum—a  thing  vowed,  a 
vow ;  prop.  neut.  sing  of  votus,  pa.  par.  of  voveo=  to 
promise,  to  vow  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  voto.  Vote  and  vow  are 
doublets.  Avow  is  a  compound  from  vow,  by  the 
prefixing  of  a-=Lat.  ad.]  [Avow.] 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  solemn  promise  ;  a  kind  of  promissory  oath 
made  to  God,  or  to  some  deity,  to  perform  some  act, 
or  to  dedicate  to  the  deity  something  of  value,  on 
the  fulfillment  of  certain  conditions,  or  in  the  event 
the  vower  receives  something  specially  desired,  as 
recovery  from  illness,  deliverance  from  danger,  suc¬ 
cess  in  an  enterprise,  or  the  like. 

“A  vow,  being  a  promise  made  solemnly  to  God,  par¬ 
takes  of  the  nature  of  an  oath.” — Seeker:  Works,  vol.  vi., 
lect.  20. 

2.  A  solemn  promise  to  follow  out  some  line  of 

conduct,  or  to  consecrate  or  devote  one  s  self, 
wholly  or  in  part,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  to 
some  act  or  service.  . 

3.  A  solemn  promise  or  declaration  of  fidelity  and 
constancy. 

“  It  is  the  hour  when  lovers’  vows 
Seem  sweet  in  every  whispered  word.” 

Byron •  Parisina,  i. 

*4.  A  solemn  asseveration  or  declaration. 

“To  entertain  my  vows  of  thanks  and  praise.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  9. 

II.  Eccles.  &  Church  History :  A  special  promise 
made  to  God  to  do  or  forego  something  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  his  glory.  The  subject-matter  must, 
always  consist  of  “a  greater  good,”  in  ecclesiast¬ 
ical  language  “  de  bono  meliori.”.  The  practice  of 
making  vows  appears  in  the  religious  history  of  all 
races  in  any  degree  civilized.  It  entered  largely 
into  the  Mosaic  Dispensation  (Gen.  xxviii.  20-22; 
Lev.  xvii.  2  ;  Num.  xxx.  2,  &c.)  In  Deut.  xxiii.  21, 
the  necessity  of  fulfilling  a  vow  is  insisted  on  (cf. 
Eccles.  v.  4,  5),  but  in  the  following  verse  it  is 
pointed  out  that  there  is  no  sin  in  forbearing  to 
make  a  vow.  The  practice  continued  among  the 
Jews  in  New  Testament  times  (Acts  xviii.  18). 
With  theriseof  monachism  (q.  v.),  vows  to  observe- 
the  evangelical  councils  of  voluntary  poverty,  per¬ 
petual  chastity,  and  entire  obedience  became  com- 
mon  and  prevailed  in  the  Church  till  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  when  the  Reformers  taught  that,  since  it  was- 
the  duty  of  every  man  to  devote  himself  and  all.  his 
possessions  to  the  service  of  God,  vows  were  unnec¬ 
essary.  Vows,  however,  still  enter  largely  into  the- 
religious  system  of  the  Roman  Church.  To  the- 
three  vows  (poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience) 
taken  by  all  religious  [Religious,  B.],  a  fourth, 
that  of  stability  (=remaining  in  the  order)  is 
sometimes  added.  In  addition  to  these  there  are 
private  vows — of  chastity,  pilgrimage,  &c.  Vows 
are  of  two  kinds,  simple  and  solemn,  the  difference 
between  them  being  that  the  latter  are  instituted  as 
such,  and  accepted  as  irrevocable  by  the  Church,, 
and  they  constitute  one  of  the  marks  of  a  re¬ 
ligious  order  as  distinguished  from  a  congrega¬ 
tion  [Order,  s.,  IT  (9)].  Simple  and  solemn  vows 
differ  also  in  their  effects.  A  simple  vow  makes 
marriage  unlawful,  and  deprives  the  person  who- 
has  made  it  of  a  right  to  use  any  property  he  may 
possess ;  a  solemn  vow  makes  marriage  invalid,  and 
takes  away  all  dominion  over  property.  Solemn 
and  certain  simple  vows,  as  those  of  chastity  and  of 
greater  pilgrimage,  can  only  be  dispensed  by  the 
Pope,  or  by  a  superior  specially  delegated  for  the 
purpose;  but  most  of  the  simple  vows  can  be  dis¬ 
pensed  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  the 
person  who  has  made  the  vow  resides. 


♦vow-breach,  *vow-break,  s.  The  breaking  of 

a  vow  or  vows. 

“Sacrilege  and  vow-break  in  Ananias  and  Sapphiramade- 
them  descend  quick  into  their  graves.” — Jeremy  Taylor: 
Holy  Dying. 

*VOW-breaker,  s.  One  who  breaks  his  vow  or 
vows. 

“And  this  is  that  holy  bishop  Paphnutius,  whome  these- 
euangelical  vow-breakers  pretende  to  be  their  proctour 
for  theire  vnlaufui  mariages.” — Jewell:  Defence  of  Apolo- 
gie,  p.  162. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot* 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  \mite,  efir,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kwk 


vow-fellow 


vulcanization 
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♦vow-fellow,  s.  One  who  is  bound  by  the  same 

vow. 

“  Vow-fellows  with  this  virtuous  king.” 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost ,  ii. 

v6w,  *vowe,  *vow-en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  voer 
(Fr.  vcmer).]  [Vow,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  promise  solemnly;  to  give,  consecrate,  or 
dedicate  by  a  vow  or  solemn  promise,  as  to  God  or  a 
deity. 

“  When  thou  vowest  a  vow  defer  ifot  to  pay  it  .  .  . 
pay  that  which  thou  hast  vowed.” — Eccles.  v.  4. 

2.  To  threaten  or  denounce  solemnly  or  upon  oath. 

‘‘That  he  may  vow  revenge  on  him.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,179. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  a  vow  or  solemn  promise;  to  bind 
one’s  self  by  a  vow. 

“  He  that  vows  never  to  have  an  ill  thought,  never  to 
commit  an  error,  hath  taken  a  course  that  his  little 
infirmities  shall  become  crimes.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons 
vol.  i.,  ser.  14. 

2.  To  asseverate  or  protest  solemnly. 

“We  heard  him  swear  and  vow  to  God, 

He  came  but  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  I.,  iv.  2. 

vdwed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Vow,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Devoted,  consecrated,  or  dedicated  by  a  vow. 

“Never  faith  could  hold,  if  not  to  beauty  v owed.” 

Shakesp.:  Passionate  Pilgrim,  58. 

*2.  Confirmed  by  oath ;  sworn  to. 

“  With  a  vowed  contract.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  v. 

3.  Sworn,  constant,  inveterate,  confirmed. 

“  [The]  vowed  foe  of  my  felicitie.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  xii.  19. 

v<5w'-el,  *vow-ell,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  voyelle— a  vowel, 
from  Lat.  vocalem,  accus.  of  vocalis= sounding, 
vocal  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  vocal;  Port,  vogal;  Ital.  vocale. j 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  sound  that  is  uttered  by  simply  opening  the 
mouth  or  vocal  organs ;  a  sound  produced  by  the 
vibration  of  the  vocal  chords.  The  pitch  or  tone 
of  a  vowel  is  determined  by  the  vocal  chords,  but 
its  quality  depends  upon  the  configuration  of  the 
mouth  or  buccal  tube.  A,  i,  and  u  are  by  philolo¬ 
gists  called  the  primitive  vowels,  and  from  them  all 
the  various  vowel  sounds  in  the  Aryan  languages 
have  been  developed.  A  vowel  differs  from  a  con¬ 
sonant  in  that  the  former  can  be  pronounced  by 
itself,  while  a  consonant  requires  the  aid  of  a  vowel 
to  be  sounded  with  it.  While  there  are  only  five 
vowels,  i.  e.,  characters  representing  such  sounds, 
yet  there  are  fourteen  vowel  and  five  diphthongal 
sounds  in  English. 

“For  the  formation  of  the  three  principal  vowels,  we 
give  the  interior  of  the  mouth  two  extreme  positions.  In 
one  we  round  the  lips  and  draw  down  the  tongue  so  that 
the  cavity  of  the  mouth  assumes  the  shape  of  a  bottle 
without  a  neck,  and  we  pronounce  u.  In  the  other  we  nar* 


vox,  s.  [Lat.=a  voice.]  A  voice, 
vox-angelica,  s.  [Lat.] 

Music :  An  organ-stop  consisting  of  two  ranks1  of 
pipes  of  small  scale  and  delicate  quality  of  tone, 
one  of  which  is  tuned  slightly  sharp,  in  order  to 
produce  a  wavy  and  tremulous  sound.  Called  also 
Voix  celeste,  unda  maris,  &c. 

vox-humana,  s.  [Lat.] 

Music :  A  reed  stop  in  the  organ  intended  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  sounds  of  the  human  voice,  consisting  of  a 
large  reed  and  short  tube  ;  called  voce  humana  in 
Italian,  voix  humaine  in  French,  and  also  anthro- 
poglossa. 

voy  -age  (age  as  ig),  *ve-age,  *vi-age,  *vy- 
age,  s.  [O.  Fr.  veiage  (Fr.  voyage),  from  Lat.waf- 
icwm=provisions  or  requisites  fora  journey;  from 
viaticus— pertaining  to  a  journey,  from  via=  a  way, 
a  journey;  ltal.  viaggio;  Sp.  viage;  Prov.  viatge.] 
[Way.]. 

*1.  A  journey,  whether  by  land  or  by  sea. 

“To  Scotland  now  he  fondes,  to  redy  his  viage.” 

Robert  de  Brunne ,  p.  814. 

2.  A  journey  or  passing  by  sea  or  water  from  one 
place  or  country  to  another,  especially  a  journey  by 
water  to  a  place  far  distant. 

*3.  The  practice  or  habit  of  traveling,  especially 
from  one  country  to  another. 

“All  nations  have  interknowledge  of  one  another,  by 
voyage  into  foreign  parts,  or  strangers  that  come  to 
them.” — Bacon. 

*4.  Any  course  or  way  taken  ;  an  attempt. 

“If  he  should  intend  this  voyage  toward  my  wife.” — 
Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  ii.  1. 

IT  One  of  the  most  remarkable  voyages  of  antiq¬ 
uity  was  that  of  Solomon  and  Hiram’s  navigators 
to  India,  or  some  place  to  which  its  productions 
were  brought.  The  names  of  the  apes,  peacocks, 
&c.,  obtained  are  Malabar  words,  which  suggests 
that  Southwestern  India  itself  was  visited.  An 
exploring  expedition  sent  out  by  Pharaoh  Necho 
about  604  B.  C.  is  said  to  have  sailed  round  Africa. 
The  Periplus  of  Hanno  the  Carthaginian,  B.  C.400, 
was  also  a  great  nautical  exploit.  The  discovery 
of  America  by  Columbus,  1492,  and  the  passage  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Vasco  de  Gama,  with  his 
ultimate  arrival  in  India  (A.  D.  1497),  constitute 
two  of  the  greatest  nautical  enterprises  of  modern 
times.  After  these  rank  the  expeditions  which  cir¬ 
cumnavigated  the  globe  [Circumnavigator]  and 
those  for  the  discovery  of  the  Northeast  and  North¬ 
west  passages.  [Northeast,  IT ;  Northwest,  H.] 
vdy’-age  (age  as  Ig),  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  voyager.'] 
[Voyage,  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  travel;  to  make  a  journey  or  voy¬ 
age  ;  to  travel  by  water. 

“Life  hath  not  been  unexpensive  in  learning,  and  voy¬ 
aging  about.” — Milton:  Apol.for  Smectymnuus,  §  8. 

B.  Trans.:  To  travel  or  pass  over  ;  to  traverse. 

“I  with  pain 

Voyag’d  th’  unreal,  vast  unbounded  deep.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  471. 

vdv  -age-a-ble  (age  as  Ik),  adj.  [Eng.  voyage ; 


ism.]  The  use  of 
•ed.]  Furnished 


and  in  its  natural  position,  we  pronounce  a.  .between 
these  three  elementary  articulations  there  is  an  indefinite 
variety  of  vowel  sounds.” — Morris:  Hist.  Outlines  of  Eng* 
lish  Accidence ,  §  47. 

2.  A  letter  or  character  representing  such  a  sound* 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  a  vowel ;  vocal. 

vowel-points,  s.pl.  [Point,  s.,  IT  16.] 

*vdw-el-Ish,  adj.  [English  vowel;  -ish.]  Of  the 
nature  of  a  vowel. 

•‘Th©  power  is  always  vowelish,  even  where  it  leads  th© 
vowel  in  any  syllable.”— Ben  Jonson:  English  Grammar , 
Oh.  iii. 

*vow  -el-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  vowel  ; 
vowels. 

vow-eled,  adj.  [Eng.  vowel ; 
with  or  containing  voweis. 

“Pauses,  cadence,  and  well  vowel’ d  words.” 

Dry  den:  To  the  Earl  of  Roscommon. 

vow’-er,  s.  [Eng.  vow,  s. ;  -er.]  One  who  makes 
a  vow  or  vows. 

“Thegyfte  .  .  not  promysed  to  that  kynde  of  vowers.” 
— . Bale :  Apologie.  (Pref.) 

*vow"-ess,  *vow-esse,  s.  [Eng.  vow;  -ess.]  A 
woman  who  has  taken  a  vow  ,  a  nun. 

“In  that  churche  also  lieth  this  ladie,  buried  ...  in 

the  habit  of  a  v«wess.”—Holinshed:  Description  of  Eng¬ 
land,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

*vdw'-less,  *vow-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  vow,  s. ;  -less.] 
Free  from  or  not  bound  by  a  vow  or  vows. 

“He  hath  done  with  their  owne  vowes,  and  now  descends 
to  us;  whom  he  confesses  vowlesse.  — Bp.  Hall:  Honor  of 
the  Married  Clergie,  §  17. 


“Long  shall  the  voyager,  with  th’  Ionian  blast, 

Hail  the  bright  clime  of  battle  and  of  song.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  ii.  91. 

vdy'-si-geur  (gas  zh),  s.  [Fr.]  A  traveler;  spe¬ 
cifically  applied  in  Canada  to  a  class  of  men 
employed  by  the  fur  companies  in  transporting 
goods  by  the  rivers  and  across  the  land  to  and  from 
the  remote  stations  of  the  northwest.  They  are 
nearly  all  French  Canadians  or  half-breeds, 
vdy  -3.1,  voy'-6l,  s.  [Viol  (2) ,  s.] 
voy'-rsi,  s.  [The  Guianan  name  of  one  species.] 
Bot.:  A  parasitic  genus  of  Gentianeee,  akin  to  the 
Orobanchaceee.  They  grow  on  the  trunks  of  old 
trees.  The  tuberous  roots  of  V.  rosea  are  eaten  in 
Guiana  like  potatoes. 

V  -pug,  s.  [Seedef.] 

Entom.:  Eupithecia  coronata,  a  pug-moth  (q.v.). 
The  fore  wings  are  green  with  numerous  black 
and  pale  markings,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which 
is  a  V-shaped  black  mark,  whence  the  name.  The 
caterpillar  feeds  on  the  traveler’s  joy.  the  agri¬ 
mony,  the  golden  rod,  and  the  wild  angelica. 

vraisemblance  (as  vra-§an-blans),  s.  [Fr.] 
An  appearance  of  truth. 

vreck'-Ite,  s.  [After  Ben  Bhreck,  or  Vreck,  near 
Tongue,  Sutherland,  where  found;  suffix  -ite 

(Min.).  ]  .  . 

Min.:  A  soft,  granular  mineral  occurring  as  a 
coating  on  crystals  of  quartz.  Color,  light  apple- 
green.  An  analysis  yielded:  Silica,  .4'92 ;  alumina, 


b<fil  bov:  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  shin, 
.Cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion, 


bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 

-§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


7T6 ;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  12‘71 ;  protoxide  of  iron, 
2*11 ;  protoxide  of  manganese,  0.41;  lime,  16'08; 
magnesia,  8*26 ;  water,  17‘77=99‘42. 

vugg,  vugh,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Min. :  A  cavity ;  a  hollow  in  a  rock,  or  in  a  lode ; 
a  vogle. 

Vul  -can,  s.  [Lat.  Vulcanus.] 

1.  Rom.Antiq.:  The  god  who  presided  over  the 
working  of  metals.  He  was  the  son  of  Jupiter, 
who,  incensed  at  his  interference  on  the  part  of  his 
mother,  Juno,  cast  him  out  of  heaven ;  he  fell  in 
the  isle  of  Lemnos,  and  broke  his  leg  in  the  fall. 
He  was  the  patron  of  armorers  and  workers  in 
metal.  There  is  about  the  character  of  Vulcan 
much  of  the  usual  confusion  belonging  to  Greek 
mythology.  Cicero  mentions  three  Vulcans,  besides 
the  son  of  Jupiter ;  one,  the  child  of  Uranus ;  an¬ 
other,  of  Nilus,  who  reigned  in  Egypt;  a  third  of 
Meenalius.  A  peculiarity  attending  the  worship  of 
Vulcan  was  that  the  victims  were  wholly  consumed, 
in  reference  to  his  character  as  god  of  fire.  In 
sculpture  he  is  represented  as  bearded,  with  a  ham¬ 
mer  and  pincers,  and  a  pointed  cap.  He  had  under 
him,  as  workmen,  the  Cyclopes,  whose  workshop 
was  on  Mount  Etna,  where  thunderbolts  were 
forged.  He  is  identified  with  the  Greek  Hephsestos. 

*2.  Astron.:  The  name  given  to  a  planet,  imagin¬ 
ary  or  real,  between  the  Sun  and  Mercury.  On 
March  26, 1859,  M.  Lescarbault,  a  village  physician  of 
Orgferes,  Eure-et-Loire,  France,  saw,  or  fancied  that 
he  saw,  a  small  dark  planet-like  body  pass  across 
the  sun’s  disc.  In  September  the  alleged  discovery 
reached  Leverrier,  who  eagerly  grasped  it,  as  he 
had  previously  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
motions  of  Mercury  were  affected  by  the  perturba¬ 
tion  of  a  planet  between  it  and  the  sun.  He  even 
went  so  far  as  hypothetically  to  calculate  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  new  planet.  M.  Liais  stated  that  he 
was  examining:  the  sun  at  the  very  moment  of  M. 
Lescarbault’s  supposed  discovery,  and  was  certain 
that  no  dark  body  passed  across  the  disc.  The 
planet  was  called  by  anticipation  Vulcan,  but  its 
existence  still  remains  unconfirmed.  ( Dunkin : 
Midnight  Sky.) 

Vul-ca'-m-an,  a.  [Lat.  Vulcanius,  from  Vul- 
canus= Vulcan.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Pertaining  to  Vulcan  ;  formed  by  Vulcan. 

“The  Vulcanian  panoply  which  Achilles  lent  to  hi* 

feebler  friend.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  volcanoes  ;  volcanic. 

II.  Geol. :  Of,  pertaining,  or  relating  to  the  geo¬ 
logical  theory  of  the  Vulcanists. 

Vul-can'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  Vulcan;  -ic.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Vulcan. 

2.  Volcanic ;  vulcanian. 

vul-can-I§'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  vulcanic;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  vulcanic  or  volcanic ;  vol¬ 
canic  power  or  action  ;  vocanicity. 

vul-C3,n-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  Vulcan;  -ism.] 

Geol. :  A  collective  term  for  the  phenomena  due 
to  internal  fire  or  heat,  as  volcanoes,  hot  springs, 
&c. 

“  A  grander  phase  of  vulcan  ism  than  that  now  displayed 
either  by  Vesuvius  or  Hecla.” — Chambers’  Journal,  Feb. 
27,  1886. 

Vul'-cg-n-Ist,  s.  [Lat.  Vulcanus  =  (1)  the  god  of 
fire ;  (2)  fire.] 

Geol. :  One  who  attributed  to  igneous  agency  the 
formation  of  various  rocks,  notably  basalt,  <fcc., 
supposed  by  the  Neptunists,  led  by  Werner  (1750— 
1817),  to  have  been  deposited  from  a  chaotic  aque¬ 
ous  fluid.  The  controversy  became  vehement,  and 
the  two  parties  degenerated  into  warring  factions, 
the  Vulcanist  hypothesis  ultimately  holding  the 
field.  Called  also  Plutonists.  [Geology,  I. ;  Hut- 

TONIAN-THEORY,  WERNERIAN.] 

“  The  bitter  controversies  of  the  Neptunists  and  Vul¬ 
canists.” — Brown:  Our  Earth  and  its  Story,  i.  99. 

vul’-cgn-Ite,  s.  [En g.  vulcan;  -ite.] 

1.  Ord.  Lana. :  A  hard  and  non-elastic  variety  of 
vulcanized  rubber,  used  for  making  combs,  dental 
plates,  and  numerous  other  objects.  It  contains 
from  30  to  60  per  cent,  more  sulphur,  and  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  higher  and  more  prolonged  heat  in  cur¬ 
ing  than  ordinary  vulcanized  rubber.  It  is  of  a 
brownish-black  color,  is  hard  and  tough,  cuts  easily, 
is  susceptible  of  a  good  polish,  and  is  not  affected 
by  water  or  any  of  the  other  caoutchouc  solvents.  It 
evolves  a  considerable  amount  of  electricity  when 
rubbed,  and  is  hence  much  used  in  the  construction 
of  electric  machines. 

2.  Petrol. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  Pyroxene 
(q.  v.). 

Vul-Cfin-I-za'-tion,  subst.  [Eng.  vulcaniz(e) ; 
-ation.]  The  act  or  process  of  vulcanizing,  or  of 
treating  caoutchouc  or  india-rubber  with  some 
form  of  sulphur,  to  effect  certain  changes  in  its 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 

-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =b$l,  del. 


vulcanize 
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properties,  as  to  render  it  insensible  to  atmos¬ 
pheric  changes,  increase  its  durability,  and  adapt 
it  for  various  purposes  in  the  arts.  This  was  origi¬ 
nally  effected  by  dipping  the  rubber  in  melted  sul¬ 
phur,  and  heating  it  to  nearly  300°.  Several  other 
methods  have  been  employed.  The  substance  thus 
formed  is  elastic  at  all  temperatures,  cannot  be 
dissolved  by  the  ordinary  solvents,  and  resists  the 
effects  of  heat  within  a  considerable  range  of  tem¬ 
perature.  Vulcanized  india-rubber  is  largely  used 
for  many  useful  purposes,  as  for  waterproofing 
cloth,  for  boots,  shoes,  mats,  toys,  belting,  buffers, 
wheel-tires,  washers,  valves,  pipes,  fire-hose,  medi¬ 
cal  and  surgical  appliances,  &c.  [Vulcanite.] 

vul'-cg-n-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  vulcan;  -ize.]  To  treat 
by  the  process  of  vulcanization,  as  india-rubber, 
vul  -csm-Ized,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Vulcanize.] 

vulcanized  india-rubber,  s.  India-rubber  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  process  of  vulcanization  (q.  v.). 

vul'-can-lz-er,  s.  [Eng.  vulcaniz{e) ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  vulcanizes;  specifically,  the 
apparatus  used  in  vulcanizing  india-rubber. 

♦vul-can-ol'-o-glst,  subst.  [Eng.  vulcanolog(y)  ; 
-ist.l  One  who  studies  or  is  versed  in  vulcanology  ; 
a  volcanist. 

*Vul-C3,n-or-&-&y,  s.  [English  vulcano— a  vol¬ 
cano;  suff.  -ology.  1 

Physics:  That  department  of  natural  science 
which  concerns  itself  with  igneous  phenomena,  as 
volcanoes,  hot  springs,  <fcc. 

“Under  Vulcanology  he  treats  of  the  volcanic  eruptions 
during  the  two  years.” — Nature,  Oct.  22,  1885,  p.  609. 

Vul-gar,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  vulgaire= vulgar,  common, 
from  Lat.  vulgaris,  from  vulgus— the  common  peo- 
le,  lit-=a  crowd  or  throng;  from  same  root  as 
ansc.  varga=a  troop;  vrajce—  a  flock,  a  herd,  a 
multitude ;  Eng.  urge.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  common  people; 
plebeian. 

“Talk  like  the  vulgar  sort  of  market-men.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  2. 

2.  Characteristic  of  or  suiting  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  ;  as,  vulgar  sports,  vulgar  life. 

3.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to,  or  characteristic  of 
the  lower  or  less  refined  classes  ;  unrefined  ;  hence, 
somewhat  coarse  ;  rude,  boorish,  low. 

“Stale  and  cheap  to  vulgar  company.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  2. 

4.  Common,  ordinary ;  in  general  use ;  hence,  ver¬ 
nacular,  national. 

“Ye  are  to  take  care  that  this  child  be  brought  to  the 
Bishop  to  be  confirmed  by  him,  so  soon  as  he  can  say  the 
Creed,  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments  in 
the  vulgar  tongue.” — Book  of  Common  Prayer;  Order  of 
Baptism. 

*5.  Ordinary,  commonplace ;  of  ordinary  or  com¬ 
mon  occurrence. 

“As  common 

As  any,  the  most  vulgar  thing  to  sense.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

*6.  Lowering  one’s  self,  with  loss  of  dignity  or 
self-respect ;  making  one’s  self  too  cheap. 

“Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  8. 

*7.  Of  common  or  general  circulation;  commonly 
bruited;  public. 

“A  vulgar  comment  will  be  made  of  it.” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  1. 

*8.  Consisting  of  common  persons. 

“  The  vulgar  heaps  of  slaughter.” — Rambler. 

*B.  As  substantive: 

1.  One  of  the  common  people ;  a  vulgar  person. 

“As  bad  as  those  that  vulgars  give  boldest  titles.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  ii.  1. 

2.  The  vernacular  tongue  or  common  language  of 
a  country. 

“Abandon — which  is  in  the  vulgar,  leave.” — Shakesp.: 
As  You  Like  It,  v.  1. 

IT  The  vulgar:  The  common  people  collectively; 
the  uneducated  or  unrefined  class  of  people. 

“Drive  away  the  vulgar  from  the  streets.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  1. 

vulgar  era,  s.  The  common  era  used  by  Chris¬ 
tians,  dating  from  the  birth  of  Christ, 
vulgar-fraction,  s.  [Fraction,  II.] 

Vul-gar -I- an.  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  vulgar;  -ian.] 

*A.  Asadj.:  Vulgar. 

“With  a  fat  vulgarian  sloven.” 

Denham.:  To  Sir  J.  MenniS. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  vulgar  person  ;  particularly  a  rich 
person  with  low  or  vulgar  ideas ;  as,  a  purseproud 
vulgarian. 


Vul  -gar-l§m,  s.  [Eng.  vulgar;  -ism.] 

1.  Coarseness,  rudeness,  or  grossness  of  manners 
or  language ;  vulgarity. 

“  [Fletcher]  .  .  .  has  never  descended  to  vulgarism 
or  affected  obscurity.” — P.  Fletcher:  Pise.  Eel.,  1.  (Note.) 

2.  A  vulgar  phrase  or  expression. 

“All  vulgarisms,  solecisms,  and  barbarisms,  in  the  con¬ 
versations  of  boys  .  .  .  must  be  noticed  and  cor¬ 
rected.” — Knox:  Liberal  Education,  §  14. 

vul-gar -I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  vulgar;  -ity.] 

*1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vulgar;  mean 
condition  of  life. 

2.  Coarseness,  grossness,  or  clownishness  of  man¬ 
ners  or  language ;  acts  of  low  manners  or  coarse¬ 
ness. 

“The  reprobate  vulgarity  of  the  frequenters  of  Bar¬ 
tholomew  Fair.” — Ben  Jonson:  Bartholomew  Fair,  ii.  1. 
(Note  by  Gifford.) 

*3.  The  vulgar ;  the  common  people ;  the  mob. 

“The  mere  vulgarity  (like  swine)  are  prone  to  cry  out 
more  for  a  little  bite  by  the  eare  than  for  all  the  sordid¬ 
ness  of  sin.” — Gauden:  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  3.  (Pref. ) 

vul- gar  iza’-tion,  subst.  [Eng.  vulgariz(e) ; 
-ation.]  The  act  or  process  of  making  common  or 
vulgar. 

“  The  vulgarization  of  Rossetti  has  been  going  on  for 
some  time  paBt  with  really  remarkable  success.”— Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

vul'-gar-Ize,  vul'-gar-Ife,  v.  t.  &  i.  [English 

vulgar;  -ize. J 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  vulgar  or  common. 

“He  .  .  .  reduces  and  vulgarizes  the  standard  of  his 
own  work.” — Scribner's  Magazine,  Dec.,  1878,  p.  297. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  act  in  a  vulgar  or  low  manner ;  to 
lower  or  debase  one’s  self. 

“  Nor  ever  may  descend  to  vulgarise, 

Or  be  below  the  sphere  of  her  abode.” 

Daniel:  To  Lady  Anne  Clifford. 

vul'-gar-ly,  *vul-gare-ly,  adv.  [English  vul. 
gar;  - ly .] 

fl.  In  a  vulgar,  common,  or  ordinary  manner; 
commonly ;  ordinarily ;  among  the  common  people. 

“  There  is  a  large  cave  on  the  said  mount,  which  is  vul¬ 
garly  believed  to  contain  hidden  treasures.” — Dennis: 
Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria,  i.  66. 

2.  In  a  vulgar,  coarse,  rude,  or  clownish  manner; 
rudely,  coarsely  ;  as,  to  speak  vulgarly. 

*3.  Publicly  ;  before  all  the  people ;  openly. 

“  So  vulgarly  and  personally  accused.” 

Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  v. 

vul  -gar-ness,  s.  [ English  vulgar;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  vulgar ;  vulgarity. 

Vul  -gate,  s.  [Lat.  vulgatus= general,  common, 
pa.  par.  of  vulgo— to  make  common,  general,  or  uni¬ 
versal ;  vulgus— a  crowd,  the  public.] 

Biblical  Versions:  The  most  celebrated  and  most 
widely  diffused  version  of  the  Bible  into  the  Latin 
language.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  made  by 
St.  Jerome,  who  was  born  in  Dalmatia  A.  D. 
329,  and  died  at  Bethlehem  A.  D.  420.  The  early 
Church  seems  for  a  considerable  time  to  have  con¬ 
sisted  mainly  of  members  who  spoke  Greek,  and 
the  necessity  for  a  Latin  version  of  the  Scriptures 
was  first  felt  in  Northern  Africa.  One  or  more 
Latin  translations  were  made  in  that  quarter, 
which  after  a  time  were  superseded  by  the  Italic 
Version  (q.  v.).  In  383  Pope  Damasus  urged  Jerome 
to  revise  tne  Latin  version  of  the  New  Testament 
by  the  Greek  original.  Undertaking  the  work,  he 
found  innumerable  false  readings,  interpolations, 
and  corruptions,  and  though  he  acted  cautiously  to 
avoid  alarming  the  ignorant  and  the  timid,  his 
version  was  a  great  advance  on  its  predecessors. 
He  next  revised  the  Latin  version  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  by  the  aid  of  the  Greek  Septuagint.  Finally 
acquiring  the  Hebrew  tongue  after  he  was  forty- 
five  years  of  age,  he  translated  the  Old  Testament 
directly  from  the  original  language.  Although  his 
version  had  at  first  to  encounter  the  hostile  clamors 
of  the  ignorant,  it  made  way  by  its  own  merits, 
without  much  assistance  from  authority,  through 
the  whole  Latin-speaking  portion  of  ancient  Chris¬ 
tendom.  Gradually,  however,  the  text  was  cor¬ 
rupted,  and  recensions  became  needful.  One  was 
commenced  A.  D.  about  802  by  Alcuin  at  the  instance 
of  Charlemagne,  a  second  by  Lanfranc,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  A.  D.  about  1089,  and  there  were 
others.  The  invention  of  printing  led  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  issue  about  1455  of  the  Mazarin  Vulgate, 
printed  at  Mainz  by  Gutenberg  and  Fust,  others 
following  at  intervals.  In  1546  a  commission  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Council  of  Trent  reported  that  the 
text  of  the  Vulgate  was  very  corrupt.  In  1587  an 
edition  of  the  Vulgate  appeared,  the  proof-sheets 
of  which  were  partly  corrected  by  Pope  Sixtus  V., 
who  used  his  authority  to  procure  acceptance  for 
the  work.  But  further  study  showed  that  many  of 
the  attempted  emendations  were  erroneous,  and 


there  was  a  further  revision  by  Toletus  under  the 
auspices  of  Pope  Clement  VIII.  It  was  issued  in 
1592,  and  is  the  authorized  edition  in  the  Roman 
Church.  It  bears  the  name  of  both  pontiffs,  being 
entitled  “Biblia  Sacra  Latina  Vulgatee  editionis 
Sixti  V.  et  dementis  VIII.”  Wycliffe’s  version  of 
the  Bible  was  made  from  the  Vulgate;  and  thus 
that  version  has  affected  the  Authorized  version,  as 
it  has  those  published  in  the  languages  of  Western 
Europe.  A  large  number  of  the  theological  terms 
nowin  use,  such  as  “  sacrament,”  “justification,’ 
&c.,  have  been  adopted  from  the  Latin  of  the  Vul¬ 
gate. 

“The  Latin  Church  found  in  the  Vulgate  an  instrument 
for  reaching  all  hearts  and  guiding  all  tongues.” — J.  S. 
Brewer:  English  Studies,  p.  345. 

U  Hence,  sometimes  applied  to  the  ordinary  text 
of  any  author. 

“Let  us  pass  from  ‘The  Tempest’  to  the  ‘Comedy  of 
Errors,’  v.  ii.,  ‘My  heavy  burden  are  delivered.’  So  the 
folio,  and  rightly.  The  vulgate  gives  ‘burdens,’  redupli¬ 
cating  the  plural.” — Notes  and  Queries,  May  i9,  1888,  p. 
882. 

vulned,  a.  [Lat.  vulnus— a  wound.] 

Her. .  An  epithet  applied  to  any  animal  that  is 
wounded  and  bleeding ;  as,  a  bind’s  head  vulned.  | 

vul-ner-?i-bll'-l-tjf ,  s.  [Eng.  vulnerable ,  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  vulnerable;  vulner¬ 
ableness. 

“  Vulnerability  by  an  enemy’s  bullets.” — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

vul-nera  ble,  adj.  [Latin  vulnerabilis,  from 
vulnus  (genit.  vulneris)= a  wound  ;  Sp.  vulnerable  ; 
Ital.  vulnerabile.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  wounded  ;  susceptible  of  oi 
liable  to  wounds  or  external  injuries. 

“Seeking  where  he  was  vulnerable  most.” 

Cowper  ■  Homer’s  Iliad,  *xii. 

2.  Liable  to  injury ;  subject  to  be  affected  injuri¬ 
ously. 

“If  you  are  vulnerable  in  your  character  you  will  be 
deeply  wounded.” — Knox:  Essay  85. 

*3.  Wounding. 

“To  throw  the  vulnerable  and  inevitable  darte.”—  Bari 
Misoell.,  v.  440. 

vul  -ner-a~ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  vulnerable ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  vulnerable ;  vulnera¬ 
bility. 

vul  -ner-a-rjf,  *vul-ner-a-rie,  a.  &  s.  [Latin 

vulnerarius=pertaining  to  a  wound  or  wounds, 
from  vulnus  (genit.  vulneris)=a  wound;  Fr.  vul- 
niraire.  ] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Useful  in  healing  wounds ;  adapted  to  the  cure 
of  external  injuries. 

“  The  vulnerary  herbs  and  surgical  art  of  the  country.” 
— Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ix. 

*2.  Causing  wounds  ;  wounding. 

“The  aspect  of  his  eye  alone  does  sometimes  become 
not  only  vulnerary,  but  mortal.” — Feltham:  Resolves,  pt. 
ii.,  res.  56. 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  plant,  drug,  or  composition 
useful  in  the  cure  of  wounds  or  external  injuries; 
as  certain  unguents,  balsams,  and  the  like. 

“  Like  a  balsamic  vulnerary,  heal  the  sore  which  oppo¬ 
sition  would  cause  to  rankle.” — Knox:  Christian  Philoso¬ 
phy,  §  38. 

*vul'-ner-ate,  v.  t.  \jL.at.vulneratus ,  pa.  par.  of 
vulnero=to  wound,  from  vulnus  (genit.  vulneris)  — 
a  wound.]  To  wound,  to  injure. 

“Thou  thy  chastitie  didst  vulnerate." 

Davies:  Wittes  Pilgrimage,  p.  17. 

*vul-ner-a -tlon,  s.  [Vulnerate.] 

1.  The  act  of  wounding  or  injuring. 

2.  The  state  of  being  wounded  or  injured;  a 
wound. 

“He  speaks  of  the  son  of  God,  which  was  to  be  the  son 
of  Man,  and  by  our  nature  liable  to  vulneration.” — Pear¬ 
son  :  On  the  Creed,  art.  4. 

vul'-ner-ose,  adj.  [Latin  vulnus  (genit.  vul¬ 
neris)  =  a  wound.]  Full  of  wounds  ;  havingwounds; 
wounded. 

vul-nlf-Ic,  vul-nlf '-ic-al,  a.  [Lat.  vulnus=a 
wound,  and  facio  (pass.  flo)  =  to  make.]  Causing 
wounds. 

vuln'-ing,  a.  [Lat.  vulnus=a  wound.] 

Her.:  Wounding;  a  term  applied  particularly  to 
the  pelican,  which  is  always  depicted  as  wounding 
or  piercing  her  breast.  (See  illustration  under 
Pelican.) 

*vul-pan-ser,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  vulpes  (q.  v.),  and 
Lat.  anser—a  goose.] 

Ornith. :  A  lapsed  synonym  of  Tadorna  (q.  v.). 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  carnal,  her,  th§re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  tr?,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


wabble 


vulpavus 
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Vul -pa-VUS,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  vulpes  (q.  v.),  and 
Lat.  auus=an  ancestor.] 

Zobl.:  A  genus  of  Canid®,  from  the  Eocene  of 
North  America. 

vul-pec'-u-lg,,  s.  [Lat.=alittlefox,  dimin.  from 
vulpes  (q.  v.).]  (See  etym.  and  compound.) 

vulpecula-et-anser,  s. 

Astron. :  The  Fox  and  the  Goose;  a  modern  con¬ 
stellation  between  Aquila  and  Cygnus  introduced 
in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Hevelius.  Bode  regis¬ 
ters  within  its  limits  127  small  stars. 

♦vul-pec'-p-lsir,  adj.  [Lat.  vulpecula,  dimin. 
from  vulpes= a  fox.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  fox: 
vulpine. 

tvul'-pe§,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  fox.] 

ZoOl. :  An  old  genus  of  Canid®,  having  for  its 
type  Canis  vulpes  (f  Vulpes  vulgaris),  the  Common 
Fox.  It  is  now  generally  mado  a  sub-genus  of 
Canis  (q.  v.).  The  species  or  varieties  are  numerous 
and  widely  distributed  over  North  America,  the 
South  of  India,  and  Africa.  They  have  the  tail 
clothed  with  soft  fur  and  long  hair  uniformly  mixed. 
[Vulpavus,  Vulpine-series.] 

Vul1 -pic,  adj.  _  [Mod.  Lat.  ( Cetraria  vulp(ina) ; 
suff.  -ic.]  Contained  in  or  derived  from  Cetraria 
vulpina. 

vulpic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C19H14O5.  Vulpulic  acid.  An  acid  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  lichen  Cetraria  vulpina.  The  iichen  is 
macerated  with  warm  water,  in  presence  of  milk 
of  lime,  the  extract  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  the  flocculent  precipitate  of  vulpic  acid  puri¬ 
fied  by  recrystallization  from  boiling  alcohol  or 
ether.  Itieparates  from  ether  in  transparent  yel¬ 
low  needles,  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water  and  abso¬ 
lute  alcohol,  more  easily  soluble  in  ether,  and 
melts  at  100°.  Its  salts  are  of  no  importance. 

vul'-pi-qide,  vul'-pe-qlde,  s.  [Latin  vulpes=a 
fox,  and  ccedo  (in  comp,  -cido)  =  to  kill.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  killing  a  fox  otherwise 
than  by  hunting.  Such  an  act  is  considered  by  fox- 
hunters  as  extremely  unsportsmanlike  and  dis¬ 
graceful. 

“The  word  vulpicide  has  been  created  to  denounce  a 
mo9t  hated  crime.” — Fortnightly  Review,  Dec.,  1869,  p. 

623. 

2.  One  who  kills  a  fox  otherwise  than  by  hunting 

it. 

“  Their  father  bore  (let  us  hope  falsely-)  the  awful  re¬ 
pute  of  being  a  vulpecide.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

vul  -plne,  a.  [Latin  vulpinus,  from  vulpes= a 

fox.] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of  a  fox ; 
resembling  a  fox. 

“A  singular  instance  of  vulpine  sagacity  and  daring 
was  witnessed.” — Field,  Oct.  3,  1885. 

2.  Crafty,  cunning. 

vulpine-opossum,  s.  [Vulpine-phalanger.] 
vulpine-phalanger,  s. 

Zobl. :  Phalangista  vulpeculus,  an  Australian  Mar¬ 
supial,  resembling  a  fox  in  appearance,  being  two 
feet  long  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  is  some  fifteen 
inches  more.  Upper  parts  covered  with  dark  gray 
fur,  lighter  beneath.  Called  also  Vulpine  and 
Brush-tailed  Opossum. 

vulpine-series,  s. 

Z06I. :  One  of  the  two  sections  into  which  Huxley 
divides  the  genus  Canis.  It  includes  Vulpes  (with 
Urocyon  (q.  v.),  and  Leucocyon  ( Gray)  =  C .  lagopus, 
the  Arctic  Fox)  and  Fennecus.  Called  also  the 
Alopecoid  series 

*vul  -pln-l§m,  s.  [Eng.  vu lpin(e) ;  -ism.]  The 
Duality  of  being  vulpine  ;  craft,  artfulness,  cunning. 
(Carlyle.) 

vul  -pln-lte,  subst.  [After  Vulpino,  Lombardy, 
where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  granular  variety  of  anhydrite  (q.  v.). 
Sometimes  used  for  ornamental  purposes, 
vul-pu-lic,  a.  [Vulpic.] 

vul-py-lin,  s.  [Eng.  vulpul(ic) ;  -in.]  [Vulpic- 
acid.] 

vul  -tur,  s.  [Lat.=a  vulture  (q.  v.).] 

Ornith.:  Vulture  (q.  v.) ;  the  type-genus  of  Vul- 
turin®,  with  one  species,  Vultur  monachus,  ranging 
over  Spain  and  North  Africa,  through  Nepaul  to 
China,  north  of  Ningpo.  Bill  moderate,  thick, 
higher  than  broad,  hooked ;  nostrils  in  cere,  naked; 
vertical ;  wings  long ;  tail  moderate,  rounded ;  tarsi 
strong,  reticulated,  with  small  scales. 

vul'-tfire,  s.  [Lat.  vultur  =  a  vulture,  lit.  =  a 
plucker  or  tearer,  from  the  same  root  as  vello  (pa.  t. 
vulsi)  =to  pluck,  to  tear.] 

1.  Lit.  (t  Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species 
of  the  Vulturid®  (q.  v.).  They  are  large  birds  of 


repulsive  habits  and  appearance,  but  extremely 
useful,  since  they  perform  the  office  of  scavengers 
in  the  warm  countries  which 
they  inhabit.  They  feed  on 
the  ground,  where  they  walk 
with  comparative  ease,  their 
large  feet beingwell fitted  for 
progression.  Unlike  eagles, 
they  do  not  carry  food  to  their 
young,  but  devour  the  carrion 
and  feed  their  nestlings  by 
regurgitating  food  from  tneir 
crop.  It  has  long  been  a 
vexed  question  as  to  whether 
they  discover  their  prey  by 
sight  or  by  smell,  and  experi¬ 
ments  show  that  they  possess 
both  senses  in  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  degree,  but  the  balance 
of  evidence  goes  to  prove  that 
they  generally  find  their  food 
by  sight.  The  chief  species 
are  :  The  Black  Vulture  ( Vul¬ 
tur  monachus) ,  the  Griffon  or  Griffon  Vulture. 

Fulvous  Vulture  ( Gyps  ful- 

vus),  the  Sociable  or  Eared  Vulture  ( Otogyps  auric- 
ularis),  the  Nubian  Vulture  < O.  nubicus),  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Vulture  ( Neophron  percnopterus) ,  and  the 
King  Vulture  ( Sarcorhamphus  papa).  Gypaetus 
barbatus,  the  Bearded  Vulture,  does  not  belong  to 
the  modern  family. 

2.  Fig. :  A  person  of  a  rapacious  disposition. 


“  Ye  dregs  of  baseness,  vultures  amongst  men, 

That  tyre  upon  the  hearts  of  generous  spirits.” 

Beaum.  <£■  Flet.:  Honest  Man’s  Fortune,  ii. 

3.  Scripture: 

(1)  Heb.  dayyah,  daah.  Probably  not  a  real  vul¬ 
ture,  but  a  species  of  Kite,  perhaps  Milvus  ater. 
(Lev.  xi.  14 ;  Deut..  xiv.  13 ;  Isa.  xxxiv.  15.) 

(2)  Ay  yah.  Probably  Milvus  regalis.  (Jobxxviii. 

1.) 

vul-tUr-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  vultur ;  Latin 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith.:  Vultures;  a  family  of  Accipitres,  with 
two  sub-families,  Vulturin®  and  Sarcorhamphin® 
(both  which  see).  Bill  moderate,  culmen  straight 
at  base,  constricted  in  front  of  cere,  curved  toward 
the  tip  ;  upper  mandible  with  margin  sinuate  ;  nos¬ 
trils  with  a  bony  septum  ;  tarsi  reticulate,  some¬ 
times  hirsute  or  semi-hirsute ;  middle  toe  the 
longest,  outer  toes  conjoined  at  base  by  a  mem- 
bra»e;  claws  slightly  curved,  obtuse.  In  most  of 
the  species  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck 
are  naked  or  beset  with  scattered  plumules ;  eyes 
surrounded  by  the  flattened  face,  not  placed  in  a 
depression  under  exsert  plumes. 

vul-t\l-rl'-nae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  vultur;  Latin 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith.:  Old  World  Vultures;  the  typical  sub¬ 
family  of  Vulturid®  (q.  v.),  with  the  characters  of 
the  family.  There  are  six  genera,  with  sixteen 
species,  entirely  confined  to  the  Old  World. 

Vul  -tur-Ine,  a.  [Lat.  vulturinus,  from  vultur 
=a  vulture  (q.  v.).]  Belonging  or  pertaining  to 
the  vulture ;  having  the  qualities  of  or  resembling  a 
vulture. 

“No  rustic  who  saw  the  fowl  could  have  failed  to  notice 
its  vulturine  head  and  bare  neck.” — London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

vulturine  sea-eagle,  s. 


Ornith. :  Gypohierax  angolensis,  from  the  west 
coast  of  Africa.  Called  also  the  Angola  Vulture, 
from  its  habitat. 


vul-tur-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  vultur(e);  -ish.]  Like 
a  vulture ;  rapacious. 

“Of  temper  most  accipitral,  hawkish,  aquiline,  not 
to  say  vulturish.” — Carlyle:  Miscel.,  iv.  245. 

vur-tur-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  vultur  (e) ;  -ism.]  The 
attitude, nature,  or  character  of  a  vulture;  rapacity. 

“  Their  owlisms,  vulturisms,  to  an  incredible  extent, 
will  disappear  by  and  by.” — Carlyle:  Past  and  Present, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  xvii. 

vul  -  tur-ous,  a.  [Eng.  vultur(e) ;  - ous .]  Like 
a  vulture’;  vulturish,  rapacious. 

“A  vulturous  nature  which  easily  smeleth  out,  and 
hastily  flyeth  toward,  and  greedily  feedeth  on  carrion.” — 
Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  xx. 

vul-va,  S.  [Lat.] 

1.  Anat. :  The  fissure  in  the  external  parts  of  gen¬ 
eration  in  the  female,  extending  from  the  mons 
veneris  to  the  anus. 

2.  Zodlogy  :  A  long  and  considerable  depression, 
often  occurring  behind  the  summit  of  bivalve 
shells,  at  the  dorsal  part  of  the  external  surface. 

vul'-var,  a.  [Lat.  vulv(a) ;  Eng.  suff.  -ar.J 

Med.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  vulva. 

vul  -vi-form,  a.  [Lat.  vulva  (q.  v.),  and  forma 
=form.]  1  . 

Bot.:  Like  a  clteft  with  projecting  edges,  as  the 
pappus  of  the  genus  Melampodium. 


Vul-Vl-tis,  s.  [Lat.  vulv(a) ;  suff.  -it is.] 

Pathol.:  Inflammation  of  the  vulva.  It  may  be 
simple,  follicular,  or  gangrenous. 

Vul  -vo-,  prefix.  [Latin  vulva  (q.  v.).]  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  vulva. 

vulvo-uterine,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  uterus  and  the 
vulva,  as  the  vulvo-uterine  canal=the  vagina. 

vulvo-vaginal,  a. 

Med.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  vagina  and  the 
vulva,  as  the  vulvo-vaginal  glands. 

vy -lng,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [Vie.] 

vy  -Ing-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  vying ;  - ly .]  In  a  vying 
manner;  emulously. 


THE  twenty-third  letter  of  the 
English  alphabet.  It  takes 
its  form  and  its  name  from  the 
union  of  two  V’s,  the  charac¬ 
ter  V  having  formerly  the 
name  and  force  of  U.  [U,  V.] 
The  name  “  double  u  ”  is  not, 
however,  a  very  suitable  one, 
being  given  to  the  letter  from 
its  form  or  composition,  and 
not  from  its  sound.  In  the 
Anglo-Saxon  alphabet  W  had 
a  distinctive  ch  aracter  of  its  own ,  the  modern  letter 
being  adopted  in  the  thirteenth  century.  W  repre¬ 
sents  two  sounds :  (1)  The  distinctive  sound  properly 
belonging  to  it,  being  that  which  it  has  at  the 
beginning  of  a  syllable,  and  when  followed  by  a 
vowel,  as  in  was,  will,  woe,  forward,  houseivork,  &c. ; 
(2)  at  the  end  of  syllables,  in  which  position  it  is 
always  preceded  by  a  vowel,  it  has  either  no  force 
at  all  (or  at  most  only  serves  to  lengthen  the  vowel), 
as  in  law,  paw,  grow,  lawful,  &c.,  or  it  forms  the 
second  element  in  a  diphthong,  as  in  few,  new, 
now,  vow,  &c.,  being  in  such  cases  really  a  vowel, 
and  equivalent  to  the  u  in  bough,  neutral,  &c.  It  is 
formed  by  opening  the  mouth  with  a  close,  circular 
configuration  of  the  lips,  the  organs  having  exactly 
the  same  position  as  they  have  in  pronouncing  the 
00  in  foot.  W  is  hence  often  spoken  of  as  a  vowel ; 
but  it  is  not  so,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  woo, 
wood,  and  woman,  in  which  w  is  not  equivalent  to 
00.  Wisnowsilentinmany  words  and  positions :  (1) 
In  words,  as  in  gunwale,  boatsivain,  answer,  su-ord, 
two,  twopence,  &c. ;  (2)  when  initial  and  followed 
by  r,  as  in  wrap,  write,  wrong,  Ac.  (It  is,  however, 
still  sounded  in  this  position  in  Scotland.)  The 
initial  wh,  in  Anglo-Saxon,  hw,  asimvho  (A.S.  hwa), 
whelp  (A.  S.  hwelp ),  had  originally  a  guttural 
sound,  as  seen  in  the  Scotch  quhat=what,  quhan= 
when,  &c.  It  represents  the  cognate  Icelandic  hv, 
and  Latin  initial  gu.  .  In  English  pronunciation, 
in  initial  wh,  the  w  is  silent  in  who,  whom ;  in  other 
words  it  is  generally  pronounced  with  a  slight 
aspiration  after  it,  as  in  when,  what,  which,  though 
there  is  often  a  tendency  to  suppress  the  h  and  pro¬ 
nounce  w  pure  and  simple.  The  Anglo-Saxon  initial 
sound  wl  has  become  simple  l,  as  in  lisp;  A.  S. 
wlisp.  W  has  disappeared  from  some  words,  as  from 
ooze= A.  S.  w6s;  four— A.  S.  feower;  tree= A.  S. 
treow ;  knee= A.  S.  kneow.  It  has  crept  into  whole 
and  its  derivatives=A.  S.  hal,  hoi;  sowhoop=Fr. 
houper.  It  has  disappeared  from  the  combinations, 
tw,  thw,  and  sw,  as  tush  =  A.  S.  twisc;  thong  = 
A.  S.  thwang;  sister— A.  S.  swister,  swuster ;  such 
=A.  S.  swilc.  It  represents  v  in  periwinkle= Fr. 
pervenche,  Latin  perivinca ;  and  g  in  law  —  A.  S. 
lagu;  saw— A.  S.  sage;  dawn=  A.  S.  dagian;  mar- 
row= A.  S.  mearg,  &c. ;  so  wafer=  O.  Fr.  gauffre, 
goffre,  Lat.  gafrum.  Coming  before  an  a,  the  w 
often  gives  the  vowel  an  o  sound,  as  in  wad,  wallow , 
&c. 

W.  As  an  initial,  is  used  for  West,  as  in  charts: 
W.  S.  W.=West-South-West,  &c. 

W.  As  a  symbol,  is  used: 

In  chem. :  For  the  element  Tungsten  (Wolfram). 

wa’,  s.  [See  def.]  A  wall  (q.  v.).  (Scotch.) 

“  Stately  stepped  he  east  the  wa’.” 

Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  xiii. 

wa'-bash,  v.  t.  [Etym.  unknown.]  To  cheat;  to 
overreach  or  defraud.  ( Western  U.  S.  slang.) 

wab -ble,  wob -ble,  v.  i.  [A  weakened  form  of 
wapple,  a  frequent,  of  wap  =  to  flutter,  to  beat  the 
wings ;  cf.  Low  Ger.  wabbeln,  quabbeln=to  wabble  ; 
Prov.  Eng.  quabbe—a  bog,  a  quagmire.]  To  incline 
to  the  one  side  and  then  to  the  other  alternately, 
as  a  wheel,  top,  spindle,  or  other  rotating  body, 
when  not  properly  balanced  ;  to  move  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  rotating  disc,  when  its  plane  vibrates  from 
side  to  side ;  to  rock,  to  vacillate,  to  move  unstead¬ 
ily- 

“The  wabbling  of  the  shot,  owing  to  the  imperfect  fit, 
has  been  the  great  drawback.” — London  Times. 


b6il,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  qell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Kenophon,  egist.  ph  -  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shau-  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =bel,  del. 


wabble 
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wafer- woman 


wab'-ble,  wob-ble,  s.  [Wabble,  v.)  A  rocking, 
uneven  motion,  as  of  a  wheel  unevenly  hung,  or  of 
a  top  imperfectly  balanced. 

wabble-saw,  s.  A  circular  saw  hung  out  of  true 
on  its  arbor.  Used  in  cutting  dovetail  slots,  mor¬ 
tises,  &c. 

wab  -bier,  s.  [Eng.  wabbl(e) ;  -er.)  One  who  or 
that  which  wabbles ;  specifically,  a  drunken  cutter 
(q-  v.). 

wab-biy,  wob'-bljf,  adj.  [Eng.  wabbl(e) ;  - y .] 
Inclined  to  wabble ;  shaky,  rocking,  unsteady, 
wa'-bron,  wa'-bert,  s.  [Watbbead.] 
wab  -ster,  s.  [Websteb.]  A  webster;  weaver. 
(Scotch.) 

“The  like  o’  thae  grit  men  wadna  mind  the  like  o’  me, 
a  puir  wabster  body.” — Scott:  Bob  Boy,  ch.  xxvi. 

wach-en-dor  -fe-se  (or  w  as  v),  s.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.  wachendorf(ia) :  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Liliacese  or  of  Heemodorace®. 

wach-en-dor -fi- A  (or  w  as  v),  s.  [Named  after 
E.  J.  Wachendorf  (1702-1758),  Professor  of  Botany 
at  Utrecht.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Wachendorfe®  (q.  v.). 
Herbs,  often  hairy,  with  a  tuberous  rhizome ;  nar¬ 
rowly  elliptical  leaves,  often  nerved,  the  larger  ones 
radical ;  stem  round,  with  bracts  and  small  leaves; 
flowers  in  a  terminal  panicle,  purplish-red  or  yel¬ 
low  ;  perianth  six-cleft,  in  two  divisions ;  stamens 
six  theoretically,  but  three  are  abortive  and  some¬ 
times  wanting.  From  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Wachendorfia  thyrsiflora ,  Tall-flowering  Wachen- 
dorfia,  is  grown  in  greenhouses,  or,  in  fine  seasons, 
in  the  open  air.  It  has  fine  golden-colored  flowers. 

wack  -e,  s.  [See  def.] 

Petrol. :  A  name  in  use  among  German  miners 
nd  quarrymen,  and  adopted  by  Werner.  It  in¬ 
cludes  the  tuffs  of  igneous  rocks  of  various  geolog¬ 
ical  ages,  and  also  rocks  of  similar  origin  so  far 
decomposed  as  to  render  them  almost  earthy,  which 
made  their  identification  before  the  application  of 
the  microscope  exceedingly  difficult. 

wack-en-it  -ic,  a.  [Wacke.] 

Petrol. :  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  wacke  (q.v.). 
wack-en-rod'-Ite,  subst.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  prob. 
after  one  Wackenrode ;  suff.  -ite  (Afire.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  wad,  said  to  contain  12’33  per 
cent,  of  protoxide  of  lead.  [Wad  (4.)] 

wad  (1),  *wadde,  s.  [Sw.  vadd— wadding;  O. 
Sw.  Mad=clothing,  cloth,  stuff  ;  Icel.  vadftr=stuff, 
only  in  the  comp.  vad7wreaf=:wadmal  (q.  v.) ;  Dan. 
vaf= wadding;  Ger.re>atfe=wadding,  wad  ;  watten= 
to  dress  cloth,  to  wad ;  waf=cloth.]  [Weed  (2),  s.] 
*1.  A  bundle,  as  of  hay. 

“When it  [lupines]  is  cut  downe,  make  it  into  wads  or 
bottles  [manipula],  and  so  burie  them  at  the  roots  of 
trees.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xvii.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  A  soft  mass  of  some  fibrous  material,  such  as 
hay,  tow,  cotton-wool,  or  other  yielding  substance, 
used  for  various  purposes,  such  as  stopping  up  an 
opening,  stuffing  an  interior,  or  the  like. 

3.  Specifically,  a  small  mass  of  soft  or  flexible 
material,  such  as  tow,  paper,  old  rope-yarn,  &c., 
used  to  hold  the  charge  in  position  at  the  rear  of 
the  chamber  of  a  gun  or  to  prevent  windage.  Wads 
for  ordnance  are  of  various  kinds.  For  small-arms 
the  wad  is  usually  a  disk  of  felt,  punched  by  a  cir¬ 
cular  wad-cutter. 

4.  A  roll  of  paper  money ;  a  lunch  or  light  meal. 
(Slang.) 

wad-book,  subst,.  A  spiral  tool  for  withdrawing 
wads ;  a  worm. 

wad-puncb,  s.  A  tubular  steel  punch  used  for 
cutting  gun-wads,  &c.  A  similar  punch  is  used  by 
leather-workers  and  others. 

wad  (2),s.  [A.  S.  wed— a  pledge;  O.  Dut.  wedde 
=  a  pledge,  a  pawn ;  Icel.  udh ;  Sw.  vad ;  Ger. 
welle.)  [Wed.]  A  wager,  pledge,  hostage,  stake. 
(Scotch.) 

Wad  (4),  wadd,  s.  [A  provincial  word.] 
Mineralogy : 

1.  A  name  given  to  certain  hydrated  manganese 

oxides  of  variable  composition  and  physical  char¬ 
acters.  Hardness,  O’ 5  6 ;  specific  gravity,  3-4’26. 
Dana  makes  three  sub-groups :  (1)  Manganesian,  or 
Bog  Manganese  (Groroilite,  Reissacherite,  and 
Ouatite) ;  (2)  Cobaltiferous,  or  Asbolite  (Cacoch- 
lore) ;  and  (3)  Cupriferous,  or  Lampadite  (Peloko- 
nite).  _ 

2.  A  provincial  name  for  Graphite  (q.  v.). 
wad,  v.  aux.  [See  def.]  Would.  (Scotch.) 

“O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us.” 

Burns :  To  a  Louse. 

wad  (1),  v.  t.  [Wad  (1),  s.] 

1.  To  form  into  a  wad  or  wadding ;  to  make  wad- 
ling  of. 


3.  To  stuff  or  line  with  wadding,  as  a  dress,  to 
give  more  roundness  or  fullness  to  the  figure,  or  to 
keep  out  the  cold,  or  the  like. 

3.  To  put  a  wad  into ;  to  furnish  with  a  wad ;  as, 
to  wad  a  fire-arm. 

*4.  To  stuff  generally. 

“  His  skin  with  sugar  being  wadded, 

With  liquid  fires  his  entrails  burned.” 

Cooper:  Ver-Vert,  iv. 

Wad  (2),  v.  t.  [Wad  (2),  s.]  To  wager,  to  stake, 
to  pledge. 

“  I’ll  wad  my  best  buckskins.” — Scott:  Guy  Mannering, 
ch.  xxxii. 

wadd, s.  [Wad  (4).] 

wad -die,  wad -dy,  s.  [See  def.]  An  Australian 
name  for  a  thick  club. 

“  Her  husband  quiets  her  with  a  tap  of  his  waddle.” — 
C.  Kingsley:  Two  Years  Ago,  ch.  xiii. 
wad’-difig,  s.  [Eng.  wad  (1),  s. ;  -ing.) 

1.  The  materials  for  wads ;  any  soft,  flexible  sub¬ 
stance  of  which  wads  may  be  made. 

2.  A  spongy  web  of  cotton  wool  made  by  the  card- 
ing-machine,  and  attached  by  a  coat  of  size  to  tissue- 
paper,  or  treated  on  one  side  with  a  film  of  glue  or 
gelatine.  It  is  used  for  stuffing  various  parts  of 
articles  of  dress. 

3.  A  kind  of  soft,  loosely  woven  stuff  used  by  tail¬ 
ors. 

wad -die,  s.  [Waddle,  v.]  The  act  or  habit  of 
waddling ;  a  waddling,  rocking  gait, 
wad’-dle,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A  freq.  from  wade  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  rock  or  sway  from  side  to  side  in 
walking  ;  to  move  with  short,  quick  steps,  swaying 
the  body  from  side  to  side  ;  to  walk  in  a  tottering 
or  wabbling  fashion ;  to  toddle. 

“  It  knows  it  cannot  move  fast  .  .  .  and  scorns  to  do 
more  than  waddle  away  moderately.” — London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  tread  down  by  wading  or  wad¬ 
dling  through,  as  high  grass. 

“  They  tread  and  waddle  all  the  goodly  grass. 

That  in  the  field  there  scarce  a  corner  was 
Left  free  by  them.”  Drayton:  The  Moon-Calf. 
wad’-dler,  s.  [Eng.  waddl(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
waddles. 

wad'-dllng,  pr.par.  or  a.  [Waddle,  v.] 
wad  -dling-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  waddling ;  -ly.)  With 
a  waddling  or  rocking  gait. 

wade,  *wad-en,  v.  i  &  t.  [A.  S.  wadan  (pa.  t. 
wdd)— to  wade,  to  trudge,  to  go;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
waden= to  wade,  to  ford ;  Icel.  vadha  (pa.  t.  vddh) 
=  towade;  vadh= a  ford ;  Dan.  vade;  Sw.  vada;  O. 
H.  Ger.  watan  (pa.  t.  ivuot) ;  Ger.  waten=to  wade; 
wat=  a  ford;  Lat.  vado— to  go;  vadum=a  ford,  a 
shallow.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  go,  to  pass. 

“  Whan  might  is  joined  unto  crueltee, 

Alasl  to  depe  wol  the  venime  wade.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  14,413. 

2.  To  walk  or  pass  through  any  substance  that 
impedes  the  free  motion  of  the  limbs  ;  to  move  step¬ 
wise  through  a  fluid  or  semi-fluid  medium,  as  water, 
snow,  mud,  &c. 

“  Foreseeing  a  necessity  of  wading  through  rivers  fre¬ 
quently  in  our  land-march.” — Dampier:  Voyages  (an. 
1681). 

3.  To  move  or  pass  with  difficulty  and  labor;  to 
make  way  against  or  through  obstacles  or  embar¬ 
rassments  ;  to  struggle  through. 

“  Which  speak  a  mind  not  all  degraded, 

Even  by  the  crimes  through  which  it  waded." 

Byron:  Giaour. 

B.  Trans.:  To  pass  through  or  across  by  wading; 
to  ford. 

“  While  his  friend,  the  strong  man  Kwasind, 

Swam  the  deep,  the  shallows  waded.” 

Longfellow:  Hiawatha,  vii. 

wade,  8.  [Wade,  ».]  The  act  of  wading. 

“  It  was  a  wade  of  fully  a  mile,  and  every  now  and  then 
the  water  just  touched  the  ponies’  bellies.” — Field,  April 
4,  1885. 

wad’-er,  s.  [Eng.  wad(e) ;  v.  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  wades. 

2.  A  pair  of  long  water-proof  boots  used  by  sports¬ 
men  for  wading  through  water. 

“  Waders  are  of  as  much  service  on  the  swampy  ground 
round  the  pool  as  for  actually  reaching  fish  rising  some 
way  out.” — Field,  Sept.  11, 1886. 

II.  Zodlogy  (plur.):  Wading  Birds.  The  name  is 
sometimes  confined  to  the  families  Charadriidse 
and  Scolopacid®. 

Wad  -hurst,  s.  [See  def.] 

Geog.:  A  parish  and  market  town  of  England, 
county  Sussex. 


Wadhurst-clay,  s. 

Geol. :  A  sub-division  (the  second  from  the  top) 
of  the  Hastings  Sand.  Toward  its  base  there  are 
nodules  and  thin  beds  of  Clay  Ironstone,  which, 
from  the  time  of  Henry  III.  till  the  first  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century, furnished  the  chief  iron-ore 
smelted  in  England. 
wad'-Ing,  pr.par.  or  a.  [Wade,  r.] 
wading-birds,  s.  pi. 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  the  Grallse  or  Gral- 
latores  (q.v.).  In  many  classifications  the  Lin- 
naean  name  (Grallse)  is  now  revived. 

*wad'-llng,  subst.  [Wattle.]  A  wattled  fence. 

( Tusser  :  Husbandrie,  p.  83.) 

wad-mal,  wad  -maal,  wad-m6ll,sw&sf.  [Icel. 
uddhradl—v/aAraal',  vadh,  v6dh,  vodh=a  piece  of 
stuff,  cloth  as  it  leaves  the  loom  ;  Sw  vadmal ;  Dan. 
vadmil .]  A  kind  of  very  coarse  and  thick  woolen 
cloth. 

“Cootesof  wadmoll  and  course  grose  clothe.” — Berners 
Froissart;  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  ccxv. 

wad'-mlll,  subst.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  ct.wadmal .] 
(See  compound.) 

wadmill-tilt,  s.  A  covering  for  a  field-gun  and 
carriage  formerly  used  in  the  British  service. 
Length,  14  ft.  6  in. ;  breadth,  11  ft.  6  in. ;  weight, 
50  lbs. 

wad'-ng,,  v.  i.  [See  def.]  Would  not.  (Scotch.) 
“  Wadna  hae  ventured  upon  the  Halket-head  craigs 
after  sun-down.” — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  vii. 

*w£d'-set,  *wad'-sett,  s.  [Eng.  &  Scotch  ivad= 
a  pledge,  and  set— to  place,  to  set.]  An  old  Scots 
Law  term  for  a  mortgage  or  bond  and  disposition 
in  security. 

wad  -set-ter,  s.  [Eng.  wadset;  -er.) 

Scots  Law :  One  who  holds  by  a  wadset, 
wad  -y,  s.  [Arab,  wddi— the  channel  of  a  river, 
a  ravine,  a  valley.]  The  channel  of  a  watercourse 
which  is  dry,  except  in  the  rainy  season ;  a  water¬ 
course  ;  a  stream, 
wae  (l),s.  [Woe.]  (Scotch.) 

*wae  (2),  s.  [Wave,  s.] 
wae-ful,  a.  [Woeful.]  (Scotch.) 
wae  -some,  a.  [Scotch  woe=woe;  suff.  -some.] 
Woeful,  sad.  (Scotch.) 

“So  piteously  sad  and  woesome.” — Scott:  Bob  Boy,  ch. 
xxxv. 

wae -sucks,  interj.  [Scotch  wae  (1),  s.,  and  sake.) 
Alasl  O  the  pity.  (Scotch.) 

“  Waesucks!  for  him  that  gets  nae  lass.” 

Burns:  The  Holy  Fair. 

waf,  waff,  adj.  [Prob.  a  variant  of  waif  (q.  v.).] 
Worthless,  insignificant,  paltry,  low,  mean.  (Scotch.) 

“  Is  it  not  an  oddlike  thing  that  ilka  waf  carle  in  the 
country  has  a  son  and  heir.” — Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch. 
xxxix. 

wa  -fer,  wa-fre,  *waf-fre,  *wa-fur,  s.  [O.  Fr. 

waufre,  gauffre,  goffre;  Fr.  gaufre,  from  O.  Dut. 
waeffel=a  wafer;  Dut.  wafel;  Low  Ger.  wafeln — 
wafers;  Ger.  waff  el— water  ;  Dan.uaJ fel;  Sw  .v&ffla. 
Prob.  named  from  a  supposed  resemblance  to  a 
honeycomb  ;  cf.  Ger.  wabe=a  honeycomb,  a  cake  of 
wax.]  A  thin  cake  or  leaf  of  paste,  generally  disc¬ 
shaped  ;  applied  specifically  to— 

(1)  A  small,  thin,  sweet  cake,  made  of  flour,  cream, 
white  wine,  and  lump  sugar,  and  flavored  with  cin¬ 
namon. 

(2)  A  thin  adhesive  disc  of  dried  paste  used  for 
sealing  letters,  fastening  documents  together,  and 
the  like  ;  made  of  flour,  mixed  with  water,  gum,  and 
some  non-poisonous  coloring  matter.  Transparent 
wafers  are  made  by  dissolving  fine  glue  or  isinglass 
with  such  quantity  of  water  that  the  solution  when 
cold  shall  be  of  proper  consistency. 

(3)  A  term  applied  by  Protestants  to  the  sacra¬ 
mental  bread  used  by  Roman  _  Catholics  in  the 
Eucharist ;  a  thin  circular  portion  of  unleavened 
bread,  generally  stamped  with  the  Christian  mono¬ 
gram,  the  cross,  or  other  sacred  symbol. 

wafer-cake,  s.  A  thin  cake,  a  wafer. 

“  For  oaths  are  straws,  men’s  faiths  are  wafer-cakes." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  ii.  3. 

wafer-irons,  s.  pi.  A  pincer-shaped  instrument, 
the  legs  of  which  terminate  in  flat  blades  about 
twelve  inches  long,  by  nine  in  breadth,  used  for' 
making  wafers.  The  blades  are  heated  in  a  coke 
fire,  the  paste  is  then  put  between  them,  and  by 
pressure  formed  into  a  thin  sheet  of  paste,  from 
which  discs  of  the  desired  size  are  cut  out  with  a 
punch. 

♦wafer-woman,  s.  A  woman  who  sold  wafers. 
Such  women  were  often  employed  in  love  affairs  and 
intrigues. 

“’Twas  no  set  meeting, 

Certainly,  for  there  was  no  wafer-woman  with  her 
These  three  days.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Woman-hater,  ii.  1. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  Amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p8t, 
or,  wore,  wglf,  work,  who,  s5n:  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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Wa'-fer,  v.  t.  [Wafer,  s.] 

1.  To  seal  or  close  with  a  wafer, 

“Put  it  into  his  pocket,  wafered,  and  ready  for  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Post.” — Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  xxxiii. 

2.  To  attach  or  fasten  with  a  wafer. 

“This  little  bill  is  to  be  wafered  on  the  shop-door.”-— 
Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  1. 

*wa-f  er-er,  *waf-frer,  s.  [Eng.  wafer ,  s. ;  -er.l 
A  man  who  made  or  sold  wafers.  They  appear  to 
have  been  employed  as  go-betweens  in  love  affairs 
and  intrigues.  [Of.  Wafer-woman.] 

“  A  waffrer  with  waff  res.” — P.  Plowman,  p.  253. 

♦waferestre,  *wafrestre,  s.  [Eng.  wafer,  and 
fem.  suff.  -sfer.j  A  woman  who  sold  wafers. 

“Wyte  God,  quath  a  wafrestre.” 

P.  Plowman,  p.  125. 

waff  (1),  s.  [A  variant  of  whiff  (q.  v.).J  A  blast. 
(Scotch.) 

“A  cold  waff  of  wind.” — Scott:  Heart  of  Mid.  Lothian,  ch. 

xxxix. 

waff  (2),  s.  [The  same  word  as  wave  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  waving ;  a  signal  made  by  waving. 

2.  A  hasty  motion. 

3.  A  slight  stroke  from  a  soft  body. 

4.  Sudden  bodily  ailment. 

If  Scotch  in  all  its  senses. 

waff,  v.  t.  [Waff,  subst.]  To  wave,  to  shake. 
(Scotch.) 

“With  wynd  wafflng  his  hairs  lowsit  of  tres.” 

Douglas:  Virgil’s  Mneid,  i.  319. 

waf -fie,  s.  [Dut.  ivqfel;  Old  Dut.  waeffel;  Ger. 
waffel=  a  wafer  (q.  v.).J  A  thin  cake  baked  hard 
and  rolled,  or  a  soft  indented  cake  baked  in  an  iron 
utensil  on  coals. 

waffle-iron,  subst.  A  cooking-utensil  having  two 
hinged  portions  to  contain  batter,  which  is  quickly 
cooked  by  the  relatively  large  surface  of  heated 
iron,  owing  to  square  projections  which  make 
cavities  in  the  batter-cake. 

waf '-fie,  v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  prob.  of  onoma- 
fopoetic  origin.]  (See  extract.) 


“Out  they  went  into  the  bleak  bitterness,  the  dogs  run¬ 
ning  before  them,  and,  as  the  people  say,  ‘waffling’ — that 
is,  snuffing  and  whining — in  their  eagerness  to  get  on.” — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*wa-foure,  s.  [Wafer.] 

Waft,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A  variant  of  wave,  v,,  formed  by 
taking  the  pa.  t.,  waved  (corrupted  to  waft  by  rapid 
pronunciation),  as  the  infinitive  mood  of  a  new 
verb  ;  thus  Shakespeare  has  waft  both  for  the  pa.  t. 
and  pa.  par.  of  wave  (see  Merchant  of  Venice,  v., 
and  King  John,  ii.)  ;  cf.  Mod.  Eng.  hoist,  which  is 
due  to  hoised,  pa.  t.  of  Mid.  Eng.  hoise,  and  Mod. 
Eng.  graft,  due  to  graffed,  pa.  t.  of  Mid.  Eng.  graft; 
cf.  also  Scotch  waff =to  wave,  to  shake.] 


A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  beckon  to;  to  make  a  signal  to;  to  give 
notice  to  or  call  the  attention  of  by  waving  some¬ 
thing. 

“But,  soft,  who  wafts  us  yonder?” 

Shakesp. :  Contedy  of  Errors,  ii.  2. 

*2.  To  cast  or  turn  quickly. 

‘‘Wafting  his  eyes  to  the  contrary.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  i.  2. 

3.  To  bear  or  carry  through  a  fluid  or  buoyant 
medium  ;  to  bear  or  convey  through  the  air  or  sea. 

“The  self-same  gale  that  wafts  the  fragrance  round.” 

Cowper:  Heroism. 

*4.  To  buoy  up ;  to  cause  to  float ;  to  keep  from 
sinking. 

“Their  lungs  being  able  to  waft  up  their  bodies.” — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 


*B.  Intrans. :  To  move  or  pass  as  in  a  buoyant 
medium ;  to  float. 

“And  now  the  shouts  waft  near  the  citadel.” 

Dry  den.  (Todd.) 

waft,  s.  [Waft,  v.] 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  or  that  which  wafts;  a 
sweep.  ,  „  . 

*2.  A  breath  or  current,  as  of  air. 

“  One  wide  waft.” — Thomson:  Winter,  271. 


3.  (See  extract.) 

“Made  as  well  as  he  could  a  boat,  or  rather  a  waft, 
wherewith  he  wafted  over  the  drivers.” — Smith:  Lives  of 
Highwaymen,  iii.  74. 

II.  Naut.:  A  flag  stopped  at  the  head  and  middle 
portions,  hoisted  as  a  signal.  The  meaning  of  the 
signal  varies  according  to  the  place  where  it  is 
hoisted  ;  at  the  main,  peak,  &c.  (Also  spelt  w heft.) 

waft -age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  waft,  v. ;  ■age.'] 
The  act  of  wafting  ;  the  state  of  being  wafted  ;  con¬ 
veyance  or  transportation  through  a  buoyant 
medium,  as  air,  water,  &c. 


‘  Like  a  strange  soul  upon  the  Stygian  banks, 
Staying  for  waftage.” 

Shakesp.  ■  Trioilus  and  Cressida,  m.  2. 


waft'-er,  s.  [Eng.  waft,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  wafts  or  transports. 

“  The  wafter  of  the  souls  to  bliss  or  bane.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Mad  Lover,  iv.  L 

2.  A  boat  for  passage. 

3.  A  blunted  sword,  formerly  used  in  military 
exercises  and  sword-and-buckler  play.  ( Meyrick .) 
[But  see  note  s.  v.  Waster,  A.  3.] 

*waft'-or,  s.  [Wafter.] 

*waft’-ure,  subst.  [Eng.  waft ;  -wre.]  The  act  of 
waving ;  a  waver. 

“With  an  angry  wafture  of  your  hand.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  1. 
wag,  *wagge,  v.i.&t.  [O.  Sw.  wagga=to  wag, 
to  fluctuate ;  wagga—(s.)  a  cradle,  (v.)  to  rock  a 
cradle;  Sw.  vagga=( s.)  a  cradle,  (v.)  to  rock  a 
cradle;  Icel.  vagga=  a  cradle;  Dan.  imgge=(s.)  a 
cradle,  (v.)  to  rock  a  cradle.  Allied  to  A.  S.  wagian 
—to  move,  to  rock,  to  vacillate;  Eng.  weigh  and 
waggon.) 

A.  Intransitive :  * 

1.  To  move  backward  and  forward,  up  and 
down,  or  from  side  to  side  alternately,  as  if  con¬ 
nected  with  a  larger  body  by  a  joint,  pivot,  or 
any  flexible  attachment ;  to  oscillate,  to  rock,  to 
swing  or  sway ;  to  vibrate. 

“His  head  wagged  up  and  down.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,406. 

2.  To  be  in  motion ;  to  stir,  to  move. 

“Tremble  and  start  at  wagging  of  a  straw.” 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  iii.  ft. 
*3.  To  make  progress  ;  to  progress,  to  continue. 
“Thus  may  we  see,  quoth  he,  how  the  world  wags.” 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 
*4.  To  move  off  or  away ;  to  pack  off ;  to  be  off  or 
gone. 

“  Come,  neighbors,  we  must  wag.” 

Cowper:  Yearly  Distress. 

B.  Trans.:  To  cause  to  move  up  and  down,  back¬ 
ward  and  forward,  or  from  side  to  side  alter¬ 
nately,  as  a  small  body  jointed  or  attached  to  a 
larger  body  by  a  joint,  pivot,  or  any  flexible 
attachment;  to  cause  to  oscillate,  rock,  surge,  or 
vibrate ;  to  shake.  It  is  often  used  with  an  idea  of 
playfulness,  sportiveness,  mockery,  or  derision. 

“  Let  me  see  the  proudest 
He,  that  dares  most,  but  wag  his  finger  at  thee.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VIII.,  v.  3. 

wag,  s.  [Wag,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  wagging  or  shaking;  a  shake;  as, 
to  give  a  wag  of  one’s  head. 

2.  One  who  makes,  or  is  in  the  habit  of  making 
jokes  ;  one  who  is  of  a  merry,  frolicsome,  or  humor¬ 
ous  disposition  ;  a  droll,  humorous  fellow  ;  a  humor- 
orist,  a  wit,  a  joker.  Formerly  applied  to  a  person 
who  indulged  in  coarse,  low,  or  broad  humor  or 
buffoonery,  such  as  practical  jokes,  <fcc. 

“A  wag  is  the  last  order  even  of  pretenders  to  wit  and 
good  humor.” — Tatler,  No.  184. 

IT  In  this  meaning  the  word  is  probably  an  abbre¬ 
viation  of  Wag-halter  (q.  v.). 

*wag-halter,  s.  A  common  term  for  a  rogue  or 
gallows-bird;  one  who  is  likely  to  wag  in  a  halter; 
a  rascal.  (Cf.  Scotch  hempie=ono  fond  of  merry, 
frolicsome  pranks,  a  joker;  lit.=one  fitted  for  a 
hempen  rope.) 

wage,  *wagen,  v.  t.  &  i.  [0.  Fr.  wager,  gager, 
gagier=  to  pledge,  from  LowLat.  wadio=  to  pledge, 
from  wadius,  vadium=a  pledge,  from  Goth,  wadi— 
a  pledge  ;  gawadjon=to  pledge.  Gage  and  wage  are 
doublets.]  [Wed.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  put  to  the  hazard  or  risk  of  an  event;  to 
stake,  to  pledge,  to  bet,  to  wager,  to  risk. 

“X  will  wage  against  your  gold,  gold  to  ii.”  —Shakesp.: 
Cymbeline,  i.  5. 

*2.  To  hazard,  to  attempt,  to  risk  ;  to  venture  on ; 
to  encounter. 

“  Dared  him  to  wage  this  battle  at  Pharsalia.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  7. 

3.  To  engage  in,  as  in  a  contest;  to  carry  on,  as  a 
war;  to  undertake. 

“From  scenes  where  Satan  wages  still 
His  most  successful  war.” 

Cowper:  Olney  Hymns,  xlvi. 

*4.  To  hire  for  pay ;  to  engage  for  wages ;  to  em¬ 
ploy. 

“  If  thei  icage  men  to  werre.” — Piers  Plowman,  p.  405. 

*5.  To  set  to  hire ;  to  hire  or  let  out. 

“Thou  .  .  .  must  wage 

Thy  workes  for  wealth,  and  life  for  gold  engage.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  18. 

*6.  To  pay  wages  to ;  to  pay  the  wages  of. 

“Wanting  money  to  wage  his  souldiers.”— Prynne: 
Antipathie,  p.  77. 


*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  bind  or  engage  one’s  self  by  a  pledge ;  to  go 
bail. 

“  I  wil  wage  for  wrong,  he  wil  do  so  namore.” 

Piers  Plowman,  B.  iv.  96. 

2.  To  be  opposed  as  a  stake ;  to  be  equal ;  to  bal¬ 
ance. 

“  The  commodity  wages  not  with  the  danger.” — 
Shakesp . :  Pericles ,  iv.  2. 

3.  To  be  opposed  in  combat ;  to  contend,  to  strive. 
“  Choose  to  wage  against  the  enmity  o’  the  air.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  ii.  4. 

wage-work,  s.  Labor  for  which  money  is  paid, 

wage-worker,  s.  One  who  is  paid  wages  for  hia 
labor. 

“  Number  of  our  wage-tcorkers Total  numberof  people 
engaged  in  occupations  of  all  kinds  in  1890  was  22,735,661.” 
— Chicago  Tribune,  Jan.  18,  1897. 

wage,  s.  [O.  Fr.  wage,  gage- a  gage,  pledge, 
guarantee,  from  wager,  gager,  gagier  =to  wage 
(q.  v.).] 

*1.  A  gage,  a  pledge,  a  stake. 

“The  elfin  knight,  which  ought  that  warlike  wage. 
Disdained  to  loose  the  meed  he  wonne  in  fray.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  iv.  39. 

2.  Hire;  pay  for  services.  (Now  generally  used 
in  the  plural.) 

“Ilk  man  thou  reft  his  wage.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  319. 

*wage'-df>m,  s.  [Eng.  wage,  s. ;  -dom.]  The  sys¬ 
tem  of  paying  wages  for  work  done. 

“  By  the  substitution  of  industrial  partnership  in  place 
of  wagedom." — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

wag  -ol,s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Not  found  in  Lex¬ 
icon  Cornu- Brit.) 

Ornith. :  According  to  Willughby  (Ornith.,  p.  349), 
the  Great  Black-backed  Gull  ( Larus  marinus). 
Willughby  was  followed  by  Pennant,  who  after¬ 
ward  changed  his  opinion,  and  in  his  Arctic  Zool¬ 
ogy  (ii.  243),  describes  the  Wagel  as  the  young  of 
the  “Herring  Gull,”  the  Linntean  Larus  fuscus,  the 
Lesser  Black-backed  Gull  of  modern  ornithology, 
wage  -less,  a.  [Eng.  wage,  s. ;  -less.] 

1.  Not  receiving  wages. 

*2.  Not  paying  wages. 

♦wage -ling,  s.  [Eng.  wage,  s. ;  dimin.  suff. 
-ling.]  A  hireling. 

“Deceivers,  wolves,  wagelings,  Judases.” — Bale:  Select 
Works,  p.  439. 

wak  -er,  *wa-Jour,  s.  [O.  Fr.  wageure,  gageure, 
from  Low  Lat.  wadiatura,  from  wadiatus,  pa.  par. 
of  wadio= to  wage  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Something  deposited,  staked,  or  hazarded  on 
the  event  of  a  contest  or  some  unsettled  question ; 
something  staked  by  each  of  two  persons  in  support 
of  his  own  opinion  concerning  a  future  or  an  un¬ 
known  event ;  a  stake.  The  party  whose  opinion 

roves  to  be  correct  receives  what  has  been  staked 
y  both.  By  statutes  of  the  United  States,  all  con¬ 
tracts  or  agreements,  whether  in  writing  or  parole, 
depending  on  wagers,  are  null  and  void,  and  the 
wager  or  money  due  thereon  cannot  be  recovered  in 
a  court  of  law.  A  wager  lost  is,  therefore,  only  a 
debt  of  honor. 

“For  most  men  (till  by  losing  rendered  eager) 

Will  back  their  own  opinions  with  a  wager.” 

Byron:  Beppo,  xxvii. 

2.  An  occasion  upon  which  two  persons  make  a 
bet ;  a  bet. 

3.  That  on  which  bets  are  laid;  the  subject  of  a 
bet. 

II.  Eng.  Law:  An  offer  to  make  oath  of  inno¬ 
cence,  or  of  non-indebtedness ;  or  the  act  of  making 
oath,  together  with  the  oaths  of  eleven  compurga¬ 
tors,  to  fortify  the  defendant’s  oath, 
wager-policy,  s.  [Policy  (2),  s.,  ff.] 
wag  -er,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Wager,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  stake,  hazard,  or  risk  on  the  issue 
of  some  event,  or  on  some  question  to  be  decided, 
or  on  some  casualty ;  to  bet,  to  stake. 

“I’d  wager  twenty  pounds 
That,  if  he  is  alive,  he  has  it  yet.” 

Wordsworth:  The  Brothers. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  a  wager  or  wagers ;  to  bet. 

“  I  durst  to  wager  she  is  honest.” 

Shakesp. .  Othello,  iv.  2. 

Wag'-er-er,  s.  [Eng.  wager ,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
wagers  or  bets. 

“  It  will  be  very  obliging  if  you  please  to  take  notice  of 
wagerers.” — Addison:  Spectator,  No.  145. 

wag'-er-Ing,  pr.par.  or  a.  [Wager^  p.'J 
wagering-policy,  s.  [Policy  (2),  s.,  If.] 
wag'-e§,  subst.  pi.  [Wage,  s.]  The  payment  for 
work  done  or  services  performed ;  the  price  paid 
for  labor ;  the  return  made  or  compensation  paid 
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to  those  employed  to  perform  any  kind  of  labor  or 
service  by  their  employers  ;  hire,  pay,  recompense, 
meed.  The  rate  of  wages  is  determined  by  the 
ratio  which  the  capital,  for  the  productive  use  of 
which  labor  is  sought,  bears  to  the  number  of 
laborers  seeking  that  kind  of  employment.  When 
the  capital  increases  more  rapidly  than  the  labor¬ 
ing  population  of  a  country,  wages  rise;  when  it 
increases  more  slowly,  they  fall.  But  in  the  United 
States,  and  most  countries,  the  rise  of  wages  pro¬ 
duces  an  increase  in  the  number  of  marriages  and, 
in  due  time,  of  population,  with  the  result  of  ulti¬ 
mately  causing  wages  again  to  fall.  All  attempts 
to  fix  wages  by  law  are  inoperative  and  mischiev¬ 
ous.  The  effort  was  made,  in  England,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  (1350),  on  the  part  of  capitalists, 
after  the  Black  Death,  in  1346,  had  swept  away  so 
large  a  part  of  the  population,  both  in  Britain  and 
the  continent,  that  wages  naturally  and  greatly 
rose.  [Laborer,  TJ -1  .If,  on  the  other  hand;  the 
capitalist  were  required  by  law  to  give  higher 
wages  than  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand 
fixed,  his  motive  for  continuing  to  carry  on  his 
business  would  become  less  potent,  or  might  wholly 
cease,  and  ultimate  injury  be  done  to  those  whom 
it  was  sought  to  bemefit.  [Truck.] 

“  The  produce  of  labor  constitutes  the  natural  recom¬ 
pense  or  wages  of  labor.”  —  Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  viii. 

IT  Although  a  plural,  wages  sometimes  has  the 
verb  in  the  singular. 

“The  wages  of  sin  is  death.” — Romans  vi.  23. 

H  Wages  in  ordinary  language  is  restricted  to  the 
payment  for  mechanical  or  muscular  labor,  and 
especially  to  that  which  is  ordinarily  paid  for  at 
short,  stated  intervals,  as  daily,  weekly,  fort¬ 
nightly,  &c.,  to  workmen.  Strictly  speaking,  how- 
everjthe  term  wages  comprehends  as  well  the  pay 
of  officers,  the  fees  of  barristers,  medical  men,  &c., 
the  salary  of  clerks,  the  stipends  of  clergymen,  as 
the  remuneration  for  mechanical  labor. 

wages-fund,  s. 

Polit,  Econ, :  (See  extract.) 

“A  fund  theoretically  assumed  to  exist,  and  out  of  which 
wages  are  paid.  Practically,  also,  such  a  fund  is  known  to 
exist,  from  the  fact  that  wages  are  actually  paid  out  of  it. 
It  is  made  up  of  two  principal  items.  (1)  A  portion  of  the 
produce  of  past  labor;  and  (2)  credit  based  on  the  antici¬ 
pation  of  the  profits  of  future  labor.  But  the  absolute 
amount  of  the  wages-fund  is  never  accurately  known,  and 
it  is  probably  never  the  same  for  two  days  together.” — 
Bit  hell:  Counting-house  Dictionary. 

*wages-less,  a.  Not  receiving  wages;  unpaid. 
( Lytton :  Pelham ,  ch.  xlix.) 

*waget,  a.  or  s.  [Prob.  the  same  as  Watchet 
(q.  v.)7j  Light-blue,  or  cloth  of  a  light-blue  color. 
(Chaucer.) 

wag'-ger-jf,  s.  [Eng.  wag ,  s.;  -eryf\  The  man¬ 
ner,  actionSj  or  pranks  of  a  wag  ;  mischievous  mer¬ 
riment  ;  frolicsome  humor ;  sportive  trick  or  gayety ; 
jocular  sayings  or  doing  ;  pleasantry. 

“He  became  a  mark  for  the  insolent  derision  of  fops 
and  the  grave  waggery  of  Templars.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  lii. 

wag’-glsh,  a.  [Eng.  wag,  s. ;  -ish.] 

1.  Like  a  wag ;  full  of  mischievous  merriment, 
frolicsome  humor,  and  pleasantry ;  roguish  in  mer¬ 
riment  or  good  humor. 

“As  waggish  boys  in  game  themselves  forswear.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’ s  Dream,  i.  1. 

2.  Done,  made,  or  laid  in  waggery  or  for  sport; 
sportive,  frolicsome,  humorous,  pleasant. 

“And  own  the  Spanish  did  a  waggish  thing, 

Who  cropt  our  ears,  and  sent  them  to  the  king.” 

Pope:  Epil.  to  Sat.,  dial.  L 

wag'-gish-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ivaggish;  -ly.]  In  a 
waggish  manner ;  in  sport  or  frolic  ;  sportively. 

“Now  we  are  in  private,  let’s  wanton  it  a  little,  and  talk 
waggishly.” — Ben  Jonson:  Silent  Woman,  v.  1. 

wag'-glsh-ness,  s.  [Eng.  waggish;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  waggish  ;  frolicsome  mer¬ 
riment;  pleasantry,  jocularity,  humor. 

“  For  the  sake  of  his  waggishness  I  requested  that  he 
would  supply  me  with  a  couple  of  specimens  of  his  best 
brands.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

Wag-gle,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A  frequent,  from  wag  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intrans. ;  To  move  with  a  wagging  motion  ;  to 
wag  or  sway  from  side  to  side  quickly  and  fre¬ 
quently. 

“  The  crow  waggling  along  the  shore.” 

May  ■  Lucan,  Pharsalia,  v. 

B.  Transitive:  To  cause  to  wag  quickly  and  fre¬ 
quently  ;  to  wag  or  move  one  way  and  another. 

wag  -gle,  s.  [Waggle,  «.]  A  quick,  frequent 
wagging  or  movement  one  way  and  another. 

“And  whenever  a  puff  of  wind  went  by  the  hat  on  the 
head  stirred  ominously,  the  sleeves  had  a  dreadful  wag¬ 
gle.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 


wa  -glte  (or  w  as  v),  subzl.  [After  Herr  Waga,  of 
Warsaw;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).) 

Mineral. :  A  concretionary  variety  of  zinc  silicate 
from  the  Urals. 

*wag'-m6ire,  s.  [Eng.  wag,  and  mire.)  A  quag¬ 
mire  (q.  v.).  ( Spenser :  Shep.  Cal.;  Sept.) 

wag'-ner-Ite,  s.  [After  Herr  Wagner ;  suffix  - ite 
(Min.).) 

Min. :  A  rare  mineral  occurring  in  veins  of  quartz 
in  clay-slate  atHOilgraben,  near  Werft'en,  Salzburg. 
Hardness,  5-5’5 ;  specific  gravity,  3'068 ;  luster,  vit¬ 
reous  ;  color,  shades  of  yellow,  grayish ;  streak, 
white  ;  brittle.  Composition  :  Phosphoric  acid,  43’8 ; 
magnesia,  37T  ;  fluorine,  11*7  ;  magnesium,  7’4=100= 
to  the  formula  (MgODPOs+MgF. 

wag'-on,  wag-gon,  s.  [Dut.  wagen,  cogn.  with 
A.  S.  wcegh=si  wain  (q.  v.) ;  Icel.  &  Sw.  vagn;  O.  H. 
Ger.  wag  an.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  four-wheeled  vehicle  for  the  transport  of 
goods,  freight,  and  produce.  The  ordinary  wagon 
is  a  strong,  heavy  vehicle,  drawn  by  two  (or  some¬ 
times  more)  horses  yoked  abreast.  The  fore-wheels 
are  smaller  than  the  hind-wheels,  and  their  axle  is 
swiveled  to  the  body  of  the  vehicle,  so  as  to  facili¬ 
tate  turning.  Most  wagons  are  supplied  with  strong 
springs,  on  account  of  the  weight  of  the  vehicle, 
and  to  make  up  for  the  absence  of  the  steadying 
power  of  the  horses,  who  expend  their  force  in  pull¬ 
ing  only,  the  weight  being  distributed  over  the  four 
wheels.  A  vehicle  on  four  wheels  of  equal  diameter 
is  of  lighter  draught  than  one  in  which  the  fore¬ 
wheels  are  smaller  than  the  hind-wheels,  unless  the 
load  is  distributed  on  the  wheels  in  proportion  to 
their  diameter.  Common  examples  of  the  wagon 
are  the  brewer’s  dray,  the  agricultural  wain,  and 
the  railway  truck.  Carriers’  wagons  are  generally 
provided  with  wooden  bows,  over  which  can  be 
stretched  a  covering  of  heavy  canvas  or  other  mate¬ 
rial,  so  as  to  protect  the  goods  carried  from  rain, 
&c.  The  ends  of  the  bows  are  inserted  in  staples  on 
each  side  of  the  vehicle,  so  that  cover  and  bows  can 
be  removed  when  not  required. 

“  One  of  the  wheel  es  of  the  wagon  wherin  I  was,  brake, 
so  that  by  that  meanes  the  other  wagons  went  afore.” — 
Hackluyt:  Voyages,  iii.  484. 

2.  An  open,  four-wheeled  vehicle  for  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  goods  on  railways  ;  a  truck. 

*3.  A  chariot. 

“  I’hcebus  pure 

In  western  waues  his  weary  waggon  did  recure.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  v.  44. 

II.  Goldbeating:  A  tool  having  four  edges  of 
cane  mounted  in  a  frame,  and  used  to  trim  the 
edges  of  gold-leaf  to  a  size  for  a  book  ;  that  is,  about 
314  inches  on  a  side.  The  cane  is  used  in  preference 
to  steel,  as  the  gold  does  not  adhere  to  it. 
wagon-boiler,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  A  boiler  having  a  semicircular  top 
and  flat  or  concave  bottom.  So  called  from  the 
resemblance  of  its  shape  to  that  of  a  wagon  covered 
with  its  tilt. 

*wagon-borough,  *waggon-borough,  s.  The 

part  of  a  camp  in  which  the  wagons  and  baggage 
are  kept. 

“We  entrenched  our  carriages  and  waggon-borough.” — 
Patten:  Expedition  to  Scotland  (1548). 

wagon-bow,  s.  An  arch-shaped  slat  with  its 
ends  planted  m  staples  on  the  wagon-bed  sides. 
Used  to  elevate  the  tilt  or  cover, 
wagon-ceiling,  s. 

Arch. :  A  ceiling  of  a  cylindrical  form, 
wagon-coupling,  s.  A  coupling  for  attaching 
the  hind  axle  to  the  fore.  Known  also  as  a  reach 
or  perch  in  carriages, 
wagon-drag,  s.  [Drag,  s.,  II.  3.] 
wagon-hammer,  s.  The  vertical  bolt  which 
connects  the  double-tree  to  the  tongue,  and  upon 
which  the  double-tree  swings, 
wagon-headed,  a. 

Arch.:  Having  an  arched  or  semicircular  top  or 
head,  like  the  cover  or  tilt  of  a  wagon  when 
stretched  over  the  bows;  round-arched;  as,  a 
wagon-headed  ceiling,  roof,  or  vault. 

wagon-jack,  s.  A  jack  for  lifting  the  wheels  of 
a  wagon  clear  of  the  ground,  that  the  wheels  may 
be  removed  and  the  spindle  greased.  The  varieties 
are  numerous. 

wagon-lock,  s.  A  contrivance  to  bring  a  fric¬ 
tion  on  the  wheels  of  a  wagon,  to  retard  its  motion 
in  descending  hills. 

wagon-master,  s.  A  person  who  has  charge  of 
one  or  more  wagons  ;  especially,  an  officer  in  charge 
of  wagons  in  a  military  train. 

wagon-roofed,  a. 

Arch. :  Having  a  semicircular  or  wagon-headed 
roof. 


wagon-tipper,  s.  A  device  for  tilting  a  wagoD 
in  order  to  dump  its  load. 

wagon-train,  s.  A  train,  service,  or  collection 
of  wagons,  draught-animals,  &c.,  organized  for  a 
special  purpose ;  especially,  the  collection  of 
wagons,  &c.,  accompanying  an  army,  to  convey 
provisions,  ammunition,  the  sick,  wounded,  &c. 

wagon-wrigbt,  s.  A  wrightwho  makeswagons. 

wag'-on,  wag’-gon,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Wagon,  s.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  convey  or  transport  in  a  wagon  or 
wagons. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  convey  or  transport  goods  in  a 
wagon  or  wagons. 

wag'-on-age,  wag'-gon-age  (age  as  ig),  subst. 

[Eng.  wagon ;  -age.) 

1.  Money  paid  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  in 
wagons. 

2.  A  collection  of  wagons. 

“  Wagonage ,  provender,  and  two  or  three  pieces  of 
cannon.” — Carlyle . 

wag'-6n-er,  wag  -gon-er,  s.  [Eng.  wagon;  - er .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  One  who  drives  or  leads  a  wagon ;  a  wagon- 
driver. 

“The  wagoners  drove  off  at  full  speed.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

*2.  A  charioteer. 

“  Stab  them,  or  tear  them  on  thy  chariot-wheels; 

And  then  I’ll  come,  and  be  thy  waggoner." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  v.  2. 

3.  A  constellation,  Charles’  Wain.  [Ursa  Ma¬ 
jor.] 

“  By  this,  the  Northern  wagoner  had  set 
His  seuenfold  teme  behind  the  stedfast  star.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  ii.  1. 

II.  Astron.:  (1)  The  constellation  Auriga;  (2) 
the  constellation  Bootes  (q.  v.). 

*wag -on-ess,  *wag -gon-ess,s.  [Eng.  wagon; 
-ess.]  A  female  wagoner,  driver,  or  charioteer.  (An 
improper  formation.) 

“Her  waggoness  was  she  that  paints  the  air.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Iliad,  v.  348. 

wag-on-ette',  wag-gon-ette  ,  subst.  [A  dimim 
from  wagon  (q.  v.). 


Wagonette. 

Vehicles:  A  kind  of  four-wheeled  pleasure-car¬ 
riage  of  light  construction. 

“There  was  a  large  wagonette  of  varnished  oak.”— 
Black:  Princess  of  Thule,  ch.  i. 

*wag'-6n-rjf,  ♦wag’-gon-r^,  s.  [Eng.  wagon; 
•ry.)  Conveyance  by  means  of  wagons;  wagons 
collectively. 

“This  unlawful  waggoniy  wherein  it  rides.” — Milton: 
Of  Church  Government,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

*wag-pas-tle,  s.  [Eng.  wag,  v.,  and  pasty.]  A 
rogue,  an  urchin. 

“With  a  little wagpastie 
A  deceiver  of  follies  by  subtill  craft  and  guile.” 

Vdall :  Roister  Doister,  iii.  2. 

wag  -tail,  s.  [Eng.  wag,  v.,  and  tail.) 

1.  Lit.  &  Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species 
of  the  genus  Motacilla,  called  more  fully  Water- 
Wagtail.  They  are  active,  graceful  birds,  of  sober 
plumage,  black,  white,  and  gray  being  the  prevail¬ 
ing  colors.  They  frequent  grass-plots,  the  edges  of 
ponds,  and  the  sandy  banks  of  rivers,  in  search  of 
their  insect  food,  and  may  be  readily  known  by  their 
restless  activity  and  ceaseless  motion  of  their  tails, 
whence  their  scientific  and  popular  name.  [Mota¬ 
cilla,  Water-wagtail.] 

*2.  Fig.:  A  pert  person. 

“Spare  me  my  gray  beard,  you  wagtail.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear ,  ii.  2. 

wagtail-fantail,  s. 

Ornith. :  Rhipidura  motacilloides,  an  Australian 
bird,  about  five  inches  long,  and  closely  resembling 
the  Pied  Wagtail  (Motacilla  lugubris ),  whence  the 
popular  and  specific  names. 

*wag’-taU,  *wag-tayl,  v.  i.  [English  wag,  and 
tail.)  To  flutter. 

“  From  bush  to  bush,  wagtayling  here  and  there.” 

Sylvester:  The  Trophies,  p.  137. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  carnal,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cfib,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rifle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qrx  =  kw. 


wah 
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waist -block 


wah,  wha,  s.  [See  extract.] 

Z06I.:  Ailurus  fulgens.  [Panda.] 

“It  .  .  .  is  frequently  discovered  by  its  loud  cry  or 
call,  resembling  the  word  wha,  often  repeating  the  same. 
Hence  is  derived  one  of  the  local  names  by  which  it  is 
known.” — Eng.  Cyclop.  (Nat.  Hist.),  iv.  186. 

Wi^-ha'-bi,  Wa  ha  -bee,  s.  [Named after  Abdul- 
Wahhab  —  the  servant  of  Him  who  gives  every¬ 
thing.] 

Mohammedanism  (pi.)  :  A  sect  founded  by  Abdul 
Wahhab,  born  toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
oentury,  near  Der’aiyoh,  the  capital  of  Nejd,  in 
Arabia.  During  the  Saracen  period  the  Moham¬ 
medan  sacred  places  were  in  Arab  custody.  When 
the  Saracen  was  succeeded  by  the  Turkish  power 
they  passed  over  into  Turkish  keeping.  It  is  obli¬ 
gatory  on  every  Mussulman  who  can  afford  the  ex- 


II.  Law: 

1.  Goods  of  which  the  owner  is  not  known. 

2.  Such  goods  as  a  thief,  when  pursued,  throws 
away  to  prevent  be*ng  apprehended.  They  belong 
to  the  state,  unless  the  owner  takes  the  necessary 
steps  for  prosecuting  and  convicting  the  thief. 

B.  Asadj.:  Vagabond,  worthless,  ignoble,  mean. 
(Scotch.) 

H  Waifs  and  strays:  The  homeless  poor. 

*waift,  s.  [Eng.  waif,  with  excrescent#,  due  to 
the  pa.  par.  waived.']  A  waif. 

“  For  that  a  waift,  the  which  by  fortune  came 
Upon  your  seas,  he  claim’d  as  propertie.” 

Spenser;  F.  Q.,  IV.  xii.  31. 

wail  (1),  *waile,  *wayl,  *wayle,  *weil,  *weyl, 

v.  t.  &  i.  [Icel.  vcela,  vdla,  vola= to  wail ;  orig.=to 
cry  woe  ;  from  vce,  vei— woe  I  (interj.)  ;  cf.  Ital.  gua- 


pense,  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  at  least  once  .  .  .... 

in  his  life.  The  Arabs  were  greatly  scandalized  by  jolare,  guaire=to  wail,  cry  woe ;  from  guai— woe ! ; 
laxity  of  some  of  the  pilgrims,  and  it  Goth,  wai—woel;  cf.  also  Wavment.' 


the  moral  _  ______  J _ ; _ 

became  painfully  apparent  that  even  the  best  of 
them  had  largely  departed  from  the  purity  of  the 
faith,  according  divine  honors  to  Mohammed,  ele¬ 
vating  tradition  to  the  same  level  as  revealed  script¬ 
ure,  and  quietly  ignoring  any  precept  of  the  Koran 
which  required  self-denial  for  its  performance. 
Abdul  Wahhab  felt  it  a  duty  to  make  a  determined 
effort  to  restore  Mohammedanism  to  its  pristine 
purity,  and  the  most  earnest  Moslems  gradually 
became  his  followers.  Converting  to  his  views  Mo¬ 
hammed  Ibu  Saud,  the  powerful  Sheikh  of  Der’- 
aiyeh,  whose  daughter  he  married,  he  induced  his 
father-in-law  to  draw  the  sword  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  pure  Mohammedan  theocracy.  The 
Bedouins  flocked  to  his  standard ;  the  towns  of 
Arabia,  less  inclined  to  adopt  the  new  faith,  had  to 
be  conquered.  The  Pasha  of  Bagdad,  A.  D.  1748 
and  1749,  somewhat  retarded,  but  did  not  perma¬ 
nently  arrest  their  progress.  In  A.  D.  1765  (1172  of 
the  Hegira)  the  father-in-law  died,  and  on  June  14, 
1787  (A.  H.  1206),  the  revivalist  or  reformer.  The 
former  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Abdul-Aziz.  In 
1797  the  Wahabees  pillaged  the  town  and  tomb  of 
Husein ;  in  1803  they  captured  Mecca,  and  in  1804 
Medina,  where  they  plundered  the  tomb  of  Moham¬ 
med  himself.  By  this  time  Abdul-Aziz  had  been 
succeeded  by  his  son  Saud,  by  whose  orders  the 
Khootba  (public  prayer)  was  no  longer  allowed  to 
be  offered  in  the  name  of  the  Sultan.  With  the 
exception  of  the  territory  subject  to  the  Imam  of 
Muscat,  all  Arabia  now  submitted  to  the  Wahabees. 
They  also  captured  some  Arabic  towns  on  the  coast 
of  Persia,  and  Wahabee  pirates  infested  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf.  In  1809  these  pirates  were  severely  pun¬ 
ished  by  the  British,  in  conjunction  with  the  Imam 
of  Muscat.  The  same  year  Mehemet  Ali,  Pasha  of 
Egypt,  prepared  to  attack  them.  In  1812  he  took 
Medina,  and  in  1813  Mecca.  In  1816 Ibrahim  Pasha, 
the  son  of  Mehemet  Ali,  assumed,  the  command  of 
the  Egyptian  troops,  and,  entering  Arabia,  took 
Der’aiyeh  in  1818,  and  capturing  Abdullah,  son  and 
successor  of  Saud,  sent  him  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  was  beheaded.  In  1827,  1834,  1838,  and 
1839  the  Wahabees  attempted  to  excite  insurrec¬ 
tions,  and  required  continual  vigilance  from  Egypt. 
In  1862  and  1863  Palgrave  found  them  numerous  in 
Arabia.  The  Wahabee  movement  is  not  now  con¬ 
fined  to  Arabia;  it  has  spread  throughout  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  world,  and  though  quiescent  at  present, 
still  possesses  vigorous  life,  and  will  doubtless 
again  from  time  to  time  break  forth.  _  Many  adher¬ 
ents  of  the  sect  are  believed  to<  exist  in  India, 
Patna  being  considered  one  of  their  strongholds. 

W9-ha-bi-I§m,  Wa-ha -bee-i§m,  s.  [English 
Wahabi,  Wahabee ;  -ism.]  The  doctrines,  prin¬ 
ciples  and  practices  of  the  Wahabis. 

*wah-len-ber -gi-a  (orwasv).s.  [Named  after 
George  Wahlenberg,  M.  D.,  author  of  the  Flora  of 
Japan.]  , 

Bot. :  An  old  genus  of  Campanulaceee,  reduced  by 
Sir  J.  Hooker  to  a  sub-genus  of  Campanula.  Wah- 
lenbergia  hederacea  is  now  Campanula  hederacea. 
The  flowers  of  W.  g raminiflora  are  used  by  the 
mountaineers  of  Southern  Europe  for  epilepsy,  and 
W.  linarioides  in  Chili  for  pains  in  the  bowels. 

wa'-hoo,  s.  [American  Indian.]  A  name  given 
to  several  trees  of  the  elm  family;  specifically, 
ulmus  alata. 

*waid,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Weigh.] 

waif,  weif,  s.  &  a.  [0.  French  waif  ,gaif-  a  thing 
lost  and  not  claimed,  from  Icel.  veif  =  anything 
flapping  about,  as  the  fin  of  a  seal ;  veifa^ to  shake, 
to  vibrate.]  [Waff,  Waive.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1  Anything  found  astray  or  lying  without  an 
owner;  anything  blown  by  the  wind  or  drifted  in 
by  the  ocean  ;  a  thing  preserved  or  coming  as  by 
chance  ;  a  stray  or  odd  piece  or  article. 

2.  A  w3.nd.GrGr  j  spoor,  iiGglGC ted,  iiomGlGss  wrotern 


•] 

A.  Trans.:  To  lament  over,  to  bewail,  to  mourn. 

“She  wails  the  absence  of  her  lord.” 

Mason;  Elfrida. 

B.  Intransitive:  To  express  sorrow  audibly;  to 
lament,  to  mourn. 

“Nor  wail’d  his  father  o’er  th’  untimely  dead.” 

Pope;  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xxiv.  345. 

wail  (2) ,  v.  t.  [Wale  (2),  v.] 

wail,  s.  [Wail.u.]  Loud  lamentation  or  weep¬ 
ing  ;  mourning  or  sorrow  audibly  expressed. 

“Around  the  woods 

She  sighs  her  song,  which  with  her  wail  resound.” 

Thomson. 

wail'-er,  subst.  [Eng.  wail  (1),  v.  -er.]  One  who 
wails  or  laments  violently. 

wail'-ful,  *waile-full,  a.  [Eng.  wail,  s. ;  full.] 
Sorrowful,  mournful,  sad. 

“You  must  lay  lime,  to  tangle  her  desires. 

By  wailful  sonnets.” 

Shakesp.;  Two  Gentlemen,  iii.  2. 

wail-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Wail  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  expressing  grief,  sorrow, 
or  lamentation  audibly ;  violent  or  loud  lamenta¬ 
tion. 

“I  bade  my  harp’s  wild  wailings  flow.” 

Scott:  Glenflnlas. 

wail -Ing-ly,  adv.  [English  wailing;  -ly.]  In  a 
wailing  manner ;  with  wailing  and  lamentation. 

♦wail'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  wail  (l),v. ;  -ment.]  Wail¬ 
ing,  lamentation. 

“O  day  of  wailment  to  all  that  are  yet  unborn.” — 
Hacket:  Life  of  Williams,  ii.  224. 

*wail'-ment,  v.  i.  [Wailment,  s.]  To  lament, 
to  wail. 

“  Therefore  well  may  I  wailment.” 

Tylney:  Locrine,  ii.  2. 

U  Perhaps  a  misprint  for  waiment  (q.  v.). 

*wail'-ster,  s.  [English  wail  (l),v. ;  fem.  suffix 
-ster.]  A  woman  who  wails  or  laments ;  a  female 
mourner. 

wain,  *waine,  *wayn,  s.  [A.  S.  wcegn,  v:cen=& 
wain;  cogn.  with  Dutch  wagen=&  wagon  (q.  v.) ; 
O.  Sax.  wagan;  Icel.  vagn;  Dan.  vogn;  Sw.  vagn; 
O.  H.  Ger.  wagan ;  Ger.  wagen.] 

1.  A  four-wheeled  vehicle  for  the  transportation 
of  goods,  corn,  hay,  &c. ;  a  wagon. 

“There  from  the  sunburnt  hayfield  homeward  creeps 

The  loaded  wain.”  Cowper:  Task,  i.  295. 

*2.  A  chariot. 

“  Trembling  he  stood  before  the  golden  wain, 

And  bow’d  to  dust  the  honors  of  his  mane.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xix.  448. 

3.  A  constellation  ;  Charles’ Wain  ;  Ursa  Major. 

*wain-bote,  subst.  An  allowance  of  timber  for 
wagons  and  carts. 

wain-house,  s.  A  house  or  shed  for  wagons  and 
carts. 

wain-rope,  s.  A  rope  for  yoking  animals  to,  or 
binding  a  load  to  a  wain  or  wagon  ;  a  cart-rope. 

“  Oxen  and  wain-ropes  cannot  hale  them  together.” — 
Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  2. 

*wain,  *waine,  v.  t.  [Wain,  s.] 

1.  To  fetch  or  convey  in  a  wain  or  wagon. 

“If  any  you  see 

Good  servant  for  dairie  house,  waine  her  to  me.” 

Tusser:  Husbandrie,  p.  107. 

2.  To  waft. 

“  So  swift  they  wained  her  through  the  light.” 

Hogg. 

3.  To  raise,  to  lift. 

wa.in  -9.-ble,  a.  [Eng.  wain,  v. ;  -able.]  Capable 
of  being  tilled ;  as,  wainable  land. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  .cat,  sell,  chorus,  $hin, 
-cia’n,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion, 


bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


wain’-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  wain,  s. ;  -age.] 
The  finding  of  carriages  or  vehicles  for  carrying 
goods. 

*waine,  s.  &  v.  [Wain,  s.  &v.] 

♦wain-m^n,  s.  [English  wain,  s.,  and  man.]  A 

wagoner. 

wain’-sc&t,  s.  [Dutch  wagen-schot  =  wainscot ; 
Low  Ger.  wagenschot=the  best  kind  of  oak  timber, 
well-grained,  and  without  knots.  The  Dutch  word 
is  from  wagen— a.  wagon,  a  carriage,  a  coach,  and 
schot=a  partition,  a  wainscot.] 

*1.  A  fine  kind  of  oak  timber,  not  liable  to  warp 
or  cast,  and  working  freely  under  the  tool. 

“A  wedge  of  wainscot  is  fittest  and  most  proper  for 
cleaving  of  an  oaken  tree.” — Urquhart:  Tracts,  p.  153. 

2.  A  wooden  lining  or  casing  of  the  walls  of 
apartments,  usually  made  in  panels,  and  so  called 
because  the  paneling  was  originally  made  of  the 
oak  timber  known  as  wainscot. 

“The  mouse 

Behind  the  mouldering  wainscot  shriek’d.” 

Tennyson:  Mariana. 

wainscot-moth,  s. 

Entomology  : 

1.  Leucania  pallens,  a  very  common  night-moth, 
having  the  fore  wings  pale  ocher-yellow,  with  the 
veins  paler,  and  three  faint  dark  dots ;  hind  wings 
whitish  or  very  pale  gray.  Expansion  of  wings  an 
inch  and  a  quarter.  The  caterpillar  feeds  in  spring 
on  various  grasses.  The  Wainscot  moths  frequent 
marshy  localities,  and  as  a  rule  measure  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  across  the  wings. 

2.  (PI.) :  The  family  Leucanidee  (q.  v.). 
wain'-scot,  v.  t.  [Wainscot,  s.] 

1.  To  line  with  wainscoting. 

“Musick  soundeth  better  iu  chambers  wainscotted, 
than  hanged.” — Bacon. 

*2.  To  line  with  different  materials. 

“It  is  most  curiously  lined,  or  wainscotted,  with  a  white 
testaceous  crust.” — Grew:  Musceum. 

wain'-sc6t-Ing,  subst.  [Eng.  wainscot;  -ing.] 
Wainscot,  or  the  material  used  for  it. 

“He  hid  them  behind  the  wainscotting  of  his  study.” — 
Burnet:  Life  of  Hale. 

wain-wrlght  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  wain,  s.,  and 
wright.]  A  wagonwright. 

wair,  v.  t.  [Icel.  verja  =  to  invest,  to  lay  out,  to 
clothe,  to  wrap,  to  wear.]  To  lay  out;  to  expend; 
to  waste,  to  squander.  (Scotch.) 

wair,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  piece  of  timber 
two  yards  long,  and  a  foot  wide.  (Bailey.) 

wai§e,  w@i§e,  wey§e,  v.  t.  [Icel.  visa;  Ger. 
weisen  =  to  show,  to  teach.]  To  lead,  to  direct. 
(Scotch.) 

waist,  *wast,  *waste,  subst.  [From  A.  S.  *wcest, 
*wcext ,  wcestm—lorm.,  shape,  figure,  from  weaxen= 
to  grow,  to  wax  (q.  v.);  Icel.  v<5x#r=stature,  shape, 
from  vaxa= to  grow  ;  Dan.vaxt;  S>w.vaxt= growth, 
size.] 

*1.  Shape,  figure,  form. 

2.  That  part  of  the  human  body  which  is  imme¬ 
diately  below  the  ribs  or  thorax ;  the  small  part  of 
the  body  be¬ 
tween  the  tho¬ 
rax  and  hips. 

3.  The  middle 
part  of  various 
objects ;  specif¬ 
ically, in  a  ship, 
the  midship 
part  between 
the  forecastle 
and  quarter- 
deck,  or  the 
main  and  fore 
hatchways,  or 
the  half-deck 
and  galley. 

“Theuxifs^of  a  Ship,  showing  Waist, 

ship  of  this  kind 

is  an  hollow  space  of  about  five  feet  in  depth,  contained 
between  the  elevations  of  the  quarter-deck  and  the  fore¬ 
castle,  and  having  the  upper  deck  for  its  base,  or  plat¬ 
form.” — Falconer:  Shipwreck,  ii.  (Note  37.) 

*4.  Something  bound  or  fastened  round  the  waist ; 
a  girdle. 

“  I  might  have  given  thee  for  thy  pains 
Ten  silver  shekels  and  a  golden  waist.” 

G.  Peele:  David  and  Bethsabe. 

*5.  The  middle. 

“  This  was  about  the  waste  of  day.” 

Loves  of  Hero  and  Leander,  p.  114. 
waist-belt,  *waste-belt,  s.  A  belt  worn  round 
the  waist. 

“  I’ll  write  a  play,  says  one,  for  I  have  got 
A  broad-brim’ d  hat,  and  waste-belt  toward  a  plot.” 

Dryden:  Conquest  of  Granada,  pt.  i.  (Prol.) 

waist-block,  s.  A  bulwark  sheave  in  the  waist 
of  a  vessel. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  del 


wake 


waist-deep 
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waist-deep,  a.  or  adv.  So  deep  as  to  reach  up 
to  the  waist. 

“  The  eager  Knight  leap’d  in  the  sea 
Waist-deep,  and  first  on  shore  was  he.” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  v.  14. 

waist-tree,  s. 

Nautical:  A  rough-tree  or  spar  placed  along  the 
waist  in  place  of  bulwarks. 

waist -band,  s.  [Eng.  waist,  and  band.] 

1.  The  band  or  upper  part  of  breeches,  trousers, 
or  pantaloons,  which  encompasses  the  waist. 

2.  A  sash-band  worn  by  ladies  round  the  waist ; 
A  waist-belt. 

Waist  -Cloth,  8.  [Eng.  waist,  and  cloth.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  cloth  or  wrapper  worn  about 
the  waist ;  specifically,  a  cotton  wrapper  so  worn 
■by  natives  of  India. 

2.  Naut. :  A  covering  of  canvas  or  tarpauling  for 
the  hammocks,  stowed  in  the  gangways,  between 
the  quarter-deck  and  the  forecastle. 

waist-c5at,  *waste-coat,  *wast-coate,  subst. 
[Eng.  waist,  and  coat.] 

1.  A  short  coat  or  garment  without  sleeves,  worn 
under  the  vest,  covering  the  waist,  and  extending 
only  to  the  hips  ;  a  vest. 

“’Twas  a  sad  sight  before  they  march’d  from  home 

To  see  our  warriors  iu  red  waistcoats.' 

Dryden;  Marriage  a-la-Mode.  (Prol.) 

*2.  A  similar  garment,  formerly  worn  by  women. 
When  worn  without  a  gown,  or  upper  dress,  the 
waistcoat  was  considered  the  mark  of  a  mad  or 
profligate  woman. 

♦waist  -coat-eer,  s.  [Eng.  waistcoat ;  -eer.l  A 
woman  who  wears  a  waistcoat;  specifically,  a  low, 
profligate  woman;  a  strumpet. 

“I  knew  you  a  waistcoateer  in  the  garden  alleys.”— 
Massinger:  City  Madam,  iii.  1. 

Waist  -er,  s.  [Eng.  ivaist;  -er.] 

Naut. :  An  inexperienced  or  broken-down  seaman, 
such  as  used  to  be  placed  in  the  waist  of  a  man-of- 
war  to  do  duty  not  requiring  much  exertion  or  a 
knowledge  of  seamanship;  a  green  hand. 

wait,  *waite,  v.  i.  &  t.  [0.  Fr.  waiter,  waitier , 
gaiter,  gailier  (Fr.  guetter)  —  to  watch,  to  mark,  to 
need,  to  note,  to  lie  in  wait  for,  from  O.  H.  German 
wahta;  M.  H.  Ger.  wahte;  Ger.  wachte= a  guard,  a 
watch;  wachter—  a  watchman ;  Icelandic  vahta=to 
watch,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  wahh6n;  Ger.  wachen= to 
be  brisk,  to  be  awake ;  cogn.  with  A.  S.  wacian, 
wacan=  to  watch,  to  wake.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  stay  or  rest  in  expectation  or  patience ;  to 
stop  or  remain  stationary,  or  in  a  state  of  quies¬ 
cence,  expectation,  or  inaction,  as  till  the  arrival 
of  some  person  or  thing,  or  till  the  proper  moment 
or  favorable  opportunity  for  action,  or  till  freedom 
for  action  has  been  given. 

‘‘All  things  come  round  to  him  who  will  but  wait.” 

Longfellow:  Student’s  Tale. 

2.  To  be  ready  to  serve;  to  serve;  to  remain  in 
readiness  to  execute  the  orders  of  a  person ;  to  per¬ 
form  the  duties  of  a  servant  or  attendant. 

*3.  To  be  in  attendance ;  to  follow  or  accompany 
a  person. 

“  Wait  close,  I  will  not  see  him.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  2. 

4.  To  wait  at  table.  [If  2.] 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  stay  or  wait  for;  to  rest  or  remain  in  expec¬ 
tation  of  the  arrival  of. 

“  Wait  the  season  and  observe  the  times.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  v.  2. 

2.  To  defer,  to  put  off,  to  postpone.  (Said  col¬ 
loquially  of  a  meal ;  as,  to  wait  dinner  for  a  per¬ 
son.) 

*3.  To  attend ;  to  accompany  or  follow. 

“  She  made  a  mannerly  excuse  to  stay. 

Proffering  the  Hind  to  wait  her  half  the  way.” 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  i.  557. 

*4.  To  attend  as  a  consequence  of ;  to  follow,  to 
await,  to  accompany. 

“  Such  doom 

Waits  luxury.”  Philips.  ( Todd .) 

1[  *1.  To  wait  attendance:  To  be  or  wait  in 
attendance.  ( Shakesp . :  Timon,  i.  1.) 

2.  To  wait  at  table :  To  attend  on  persons  at  table 
and  supply  their  wants. 

“  A  parcel  of  soldiers  robbed  a  farmer  of  his  poultry, 
and  then  made  him  wait  at  table.” — Swift. 

3.  To  wait  on  (or  upon ) : 

(1)  To  attend  on  or  upon  as  a  servant;  to  per¬ 
form  menial  services  for;  to  pay  servile  attendance 
to. 

“I must  wait  on  myself,  must  I?” — Shakesp.:  Merry 
Wives,  i.  1. 


(2)  To  attend ;  to  go  to  see ;  to  visit  on  business  or 
for  ceremony. 

“  After  some  inferior  agents  had  expostulated  with  her 
in  vain,  Shrewsbury  waited  on  her.” — Macaulay;  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

(3)  To  attend,  accompany  oc  follow  as  a  result  or 
consequence;  to  be  attached  or  united  to;  to  be 
associated  with ;  to  accompany. 

“  Respect  and  reason  wait  on  wrinkled  age.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  275. 

(4)  To  attend. 

“Heralds,  wait  on  us!” — Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I., 
*(5)  To  look  watchfully. 

“  It  is  a  point  of  cunning  to  wait  upon  him  with  whom 
you  speak,  with  your  eye,  as  the  Jesuits  give  it  in  pre¬ 
cept.” — Bacon. 

*(6)  To  attend  to ;  to  perform. 

“Aaron  and  his  sons  .  .  .  shall  wait  on  their  priest’s 
office.” — Numbers  iii.  10. 

*(7)  To  be  ready  to  serve;  to  obey. 

“  Tea,  let  none  that  wait  on  thee  be  ashamed.” — Psalm 
xxv.  3. 

(8)  To  be  directed  toward ;  to  look  toward. 

“  The  eyes  of  all  wait  upon  Th ee.”— Psalm  cxlv.  15. 

wait,  ♦waite,  *wayghte,  *wayte,  s.  [0.  Fr. 

Waite,  wayte.]  [Wait,  n.] 

♦1.  A  watchman,  a  spy. 

*2.  One  of  a  body  of  minstrels  or  musical  watch¬ 
men  attached  to  the  households  of  kings  and  other 
great  persons,  who  paraded  an  assigned  district 
sounding  the  hours  at  night.  Many  cities  and 
towns,  both  English  and  foreign,  encouraged  and 
licensed  their  waits,  Exeter  among  other  places 
having  a  regular  company  as  early  as  the  year  1400. 
As  a  plural,  the  word  was  sometimes  used  to  de¬ 
scribe  those  who  acted  as  the  town  musicians,  but 
who  did  not  do  duty  as  watchmen,  and  any  com¬ 
pany  of  performers  when  employed  as  serenaders. 
The  instruments  used  were  a  species  of  hautboys, 
called  also  shawms,  and  from  their  use  “  waits.” 

“The  ivaits  often  help  him  through  his  courtship;  and 
my  friend  Banister  has  told  me  he  was  proffered  five  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  by  a  young  fellow,  to  play  but  one  winter 
under  the  window  of  a  lady,  that  was  a  great  fortune,  but 
more  cruel  than  ordinary.” — Tatler,  No.  222. 

3.  One  of  a  band  of  persons  who  promenade  the 
streets  during  the  night  and  early  morning  about 
Christmas  or  New  Year,  performing  music  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  season. 

4.  The  act  of  waiting  for  some  person  or  thing; 
as.  Be  had  a  long  wait. 

IT  (.1)  To  lie  in  wait:  [Lib  (2),  v.,  IT  15.] 

(2)  To  lay  wait:  [Lay,  v.,  H  32.] 
wait-er,  *wayt-er,  s.  [Eng.  wait,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  waits  ;  one  who  remains  in  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  the  happening  of  some  event,  or  the  arrival 
of  some  persons,  opportunity,  time,  or  the  like. 

2.  A  male  attendants  the  guests  in  a  hotel,  inn, 
or  other  place  of  public  entertainment. 

“Entering  the  tavern  where  we  met  every  evening,  I 
found  the  waiters  remitted  their  complaisance.” — Ram¬ 
bler,  No.  26. 

3.  A  vessel  or  tray  on  which  plates,  dishes,  &c., 
are  carried ;  a  salver,  a  sewer. 

4.  The  person  in  charge  of  the  gate  of  a  city. 
(.Scotch.) 

wait'-ing,  *wayt-ing,  pr.  par.,  adj,  &  subst. 
[W  ait,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Serving,  attending;  in  attendance. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  staying  in  expec¬ 
tation  ;  attendance. 

TT  In  waiting:  In  attendance ;  as,  Lords  in  wait¬ 
ing,  officers  of  the  royal  household. 

waiting-maid,  waiting-woman,  s.  A  female 
servant  who  waits  on  a  lady  ;  a  maid. 

“  A  waiting-woman  was  generally  considered  as  the  most 
suitable  helpmate  for  a  parson.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng 
ch.  iii. 

♦waiting-vassal,  s.  An  attendant. 

“  When  your  carters  or  your  waiting-vassals 
Have  done  a  drunken  slaughter.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  ii.  1. 
wait'-ing-ly,  adv.  [English  waiting ;  -ly.]  By 
waiting. 

wait’-ress,  *wait'-er-ess,  s.  [Eng. waiter:  -ess.] 
A  female  attendant  in  a  hotel,  inn,  or  other  place  of 
public  entertainment. 

“  A  number  of  waitresses  and  the  family  were  sleeping.” 
— - London  Times . 

waits,  s.pl.  [Wait.s.] 

♦waive,  s.  [Waif.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  waif ;  a  poor,  homeless  wretch ; 
a  castaway. 

2.  Law:  A  woman  put  out  of  the  protection  of 
the  law. 


waive,  *weive,  *weyve,  *wave,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr. 

waiver ,  guesver— to  waive,  refuse,  abandon,  to  give 
over,  to  resign;  from  Icel.  veifa— to  vibrate,  to 
swing  aboutj  to  move  to  and  fro  loosely ;  Norw. 
veiva— to  swing  about;  O.  H.  Ger.  weibdn ;  M.  H. 
Ger.  weiben,  waiben=  to  fluctuate,  to  swing  about; 
O.  Fr.  waif,  wayve,  gaif=a  waif;  Low  Lat.  wavio— 
to  waive ;  wayvium—a  waif.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  To  remove ;  to  push  aside. 

*2.  To  shun,  to  forsake,  to  abandon,  to  desert. 
(Gower:  C.A.,  ii.) 

3.  To  abandon  or  relinquish  for  a  time;  to  defer 
for  the  present ;  to  forego ;  not  to  insist  on. 

“  But  let  us  waive  the  question  of  payment.” — Lewes 
History  of  Philosophy ,  i.  111. 

*4.  To  move,  to  turn  aside. 

“Thou  by  whom  he  was  deceived 
Of  love,  and  from  his  purpose  weived. 

Gower:  C.  A.,  ii. 

II.  Law: 

1.  To  throw  away,  as  a  thief,  stolen  goods  in  his 
flight. 

“Waifs,  bona  waviola,  are  goods  stolen  and  waived,  or 
thrown  away  by  the  thief  in  his  flight,  for  fear  of  being 
apprehended.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  8. 

2.  To  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law,  as  a 
woman. 

waiv'-er,  s.  [Eng.  waiv(e) ,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  Comm.:  The  discharge  by  the  holder  of  a  bill, 
or  note,  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to  it. 
[ Consideration •  ]  It  may  be  given  by  word  of 
mouth  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  or  in  writing. 

2.  Late: 

(1)  The  act  of  waiving;  the  passing  by  or  declin¬ 
ing  to.  accept  a  thing.  (Applied  to  an  estate,  or  to 
anything  conveyed  to  a  man,  also  to  a  plea,  &c.) 

(2)  The  legal  process  by  which  a  woman  is  waived, 
or  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law. 

wai'-wode,  vai  -vode,  s.  [Waywode.] 

wake,,  *wak-i-en  (pa.  t.  *wook,  ivoke,  *waked ), 
v.  t.  &i.  [ A.  S.  wacan=  to  arise,  to  come  to  life,  to  be 
born  (pa.  t.  wdc,  pa.  par.  wacen ) ;  wacian=  to  wake, 
to  watch  (pa.  t.  wacode,  wacede ) ;  cogn.  with  Goth. 
wakan  (pa.  t.  wok,  pa.  par.  wakans)—  to  wake,  to 
watch;  wakjan=  to  wake  from  sleep  ;  But.  waken: 
Icel.  vaka ;  Dan.  vaage ;  Sw.  vaka ;  Ger.  wachen.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  watch,  to  keep  watch. 

“Hir  frendes  fulle  faste  waited  aboute  and  woke.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  120. 

*2.  To  be  vigilant  or  watchful. 

3.  To  be  awake ;  to  continue  awake ;  not  to  sleep. 

“Troilus  al  night  for  sorow  woke.” 

Chaucer:  Troilus  and  Cresseide,  bk.  v. 

4.  To  be  excited  or  roused  from  sleep ;  to  cease 
to  sleep  ;  to  awake ;  to  be  awakened. 

“  I  only  waked  to  sob  and  scream.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  22. 

♦5.  To  be  in  a  state  of  activity ;  not  to  be  quies¬ 
cent. 

“  To  keep  thy  sharp  woes  waking 

Shakesp..-  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,136. 

*6.  To  be  alive ;  to  be  quick ;  to  live. 

“The last  assizes  keep, 

For  those  who  wake  and  those  who  sleep.” 

Dryden:  Mrs.  A.  Killigrew,  x. 

*7.  To  be  put  in  action  or  motion ;  to  be  excited 
from  a  dormant  or  inactive  state. 

“To  fan  the  earth  now  t cak’d.” — Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  94. 

*8.  To  sit  up  for  amusement;  to  hold  a  nightly 
revel. 


“  The  king  doth  wake  to-night  and  takes  his  rouse.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  4. 

B.  Transitive: 


1.  To  rouse  from  sleep ;  to  awake. 

“  Waked  with  note  of  fire.” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  iv.  20l 

2.  To  arouse,  to  excite;  to  put  in  motion  or 
action. 

“To  wake  the  note  of  mirth.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  vi.  29. 

3.  To  disturb. 

“  No  murmur  waked  the  solemn  still.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iii.  26. 

4.  To  bring  to  life  again,  as  from  the  sleep  of 
death  ;  to  revive,  to  reanimate. 

“Swells  the  high  trump  that  wakes  the  dead.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  vi.  81. 

5.  To  watch  prior  to  burial,  as  a  dead  body ;  to 
hold  a  wake  for. 

wake  (1),  s.  [A.  S.  wacu,  in  comp.  niht-uxwu— 
a  night-wake.] 

*1.  The  act  of  waking  or  of  being  awake;  the  state 
of  not  sleeping  or  of  being  awake. 

“  Making  6uch  difference  ’twixt  icake  and  sleep.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  L 


fate,  fS.t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,-  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

or,  .wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s&n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  = 


wake-at-noon 
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*2.  The  state  of  forbearing  sleep,  especially  for  a 
solemn  or  religious  or  festive  purpose;  a  vigil ; 
specif.,  the  feast  of  the  dedication  of  a  parish 
church,  kept  by  watching  all  night.  Each  church 
on  its  consecration  was  dedicated  to  some  particu¬ 
lar  saint,  and  when  the  anniversary  of  the  day  of 
consecration  came  round,  the  parish  wake  was 
held  ;  and  in  many  parishes  a  second  wake  was  held 
on  the  birthday  of  the  saint.  Tents  were  erected  in 
the  churchyard  to  supply  refreshments  to  the 
crowd  on  the  morrow,  which  was  kept  as  a  public 
holiday.  The  original  motive  of  devotion  and  rev¬ 
erence  was  soon  lost  at  these  meetings,  which  degen¬ 
erated  into  mere  fairs  or  markets,  characterized  by 
merry-making,  and  often  disgraced  by  riot  and  dis¬ 
sipation  ;  hence  the  term  came  to  mean  merry¬ 
making  generally  ;  a  festive  gathering. 

“Some  pretty  fellow, 

With  a  clean  strength  that  cracks  a  cudgell  well. 

And  dances  at  a  wake,  and  plays  at  nine-holes.’’ 

Beauin.  it.-  Flet.:  Captain,  i.  2. 

3.  The  watching  of  a  dead  body  prior  to  burial  by 
the  friends  and  neighbors  of  the  deceased.  Such  a 
custom  was  formerly  prevalent  in  Scotland,  and  is 
still  common  in  Ireland.  It  probably  originated  in 
a  superstitious  notion  with  respect  to  the  danger 
of  a  dead  body  being  carried  off  by  some  of  the 
agents  of  the  invisible  world,  or  exposed  to  the 
ravages  of  brute  animals.  Though  professedly  held 
for  the  indulgence  of  reverential  sorrow,  wakes  are 
too  often  converted  into  drunken  and  riotous  orgies. 

“The  first  time  I  knew  him  was  at  my  mother’s  wake .” 
— Croker:  Fairy  Legends  of  Ireland,  p.  80. 

wake-at-noon,  s. 

Bot.:  Ornithogalumumbellatum.  (Britten  db  Hol¬ 
land.) 

wake-robin,  s. 

Bot.:  Arummaculatum.  [Arum.] 

♦wake-time,  s.  The  time  during  which  one  i3 
awake.  ( E .  B.  Browning.) 

wake  (2),  s.  [Icel.  vbk  (genit.  sing,  and  nom.  pi. 
vtikar)  —  a  hole,  an  opening  in  ice;  Sw.  vak—  an 
opening  in  ice ;  Norw.  vok;  Dan.  vaage;  Dut.  wak; 
original  meaning  a  moist  or  wet  place  ;  Icel.  vOkr= 
moist;  vdkva—(y.)  to  moisten,  (s.)  moisture;  Fr. 
ouaiche,  ouage,  houache— the  wake  of  a  ship.] 

1.  A  row  of  green  damp  grass.  { Prov .) 

2.  The  track  left  by  a  ship  in  the  water,  formed 
by  the  meeting  of  the  water,  which  rushes  from 
each  side  to  fill  the  space  made  by  the  ship  in  pass¬ 
ing  through  it.  This  track  can  be  seen  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  distance  behind  the  ship’s  stern,  being 
smoother  than  the  rest  of  the  sea. 

“  In  a  storm  they  will  hover  close  under  the  ship’s  stern, 
in  the  wake  of  the  ship  (as  ’tis  called)  or  the  smoothness 
which  the  ship’s  passing  has  made  on  the  sea.” — Dampier: 
Voyages  (an.  1699). 

3.  A  track  generally ;  a  line  following  something 
else. 


“A  torpedo  could  be  sent  so  closely  in  the  wake  of  an¬ 
other  as  to  take  instant  advantage  of  the  opening  made 
in  the  netting.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 


wake '-ful,  *wake’-full,  a.  [Eng.  wake  (1),  s.; 
-full.] 

1.  Watchful,  vigilant. 

“Intermit  no  watch 

Against  a  wakeful  foe.” — Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  463. 

2.  Keeping  awake,  not  sleeping ;  not  disposed  to 
sleep. 


“All  night  long  I  lie 
Tossing  and  wakeful.” 

Matthew  Arnold:  Sohrab  and  Rustum. 


*3.  Rousing  from  or  as  from  sleep. 

“The  wakeful  trump  of  doom  must  thunder  through  the 
deep.”  Milton:  Ode  on  the  Nativity. 

wake  -ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  wakeful;  - ly .]  In  a 
wakeful  manner ;  with  watching  or  watchfulness. 

“  To  have  care  of  the  watch,  which  he  knew  his  own 
fear  would  make  him  very  wakefully  perform  .’’—Sidney: 
Arcadia,  bk.  iii. 

wake'-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  wakeful;  -ness.]  The 
l  quality  or  state  of  being  wakeful ;  watchfulness. 
[Insomnia.] 

♦wake  -m$,n,  s.  [English  wake,  and  man.]  The 
chief  magistrate  of  the  town  of  Ripon,  Yorkshire. 
( Crabb .) 

'  Wake’-ma.n-ite§,  s.pl.  [Seedef.] 

Church  Hist. :  A  small  party  of  fanatics  existing 
at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1855,  who  regarded  an  old 
and  apparently  insane  woman,  named  Rhoda  W ake- 
mau,  as  a  divinely-commissioned  prophetess,  who 
had  been  raised  from  the  dead.  At  her  bidding, 
some  of  her  followers  murdered  a  small  farmer, 
Justus  Matthews,  who,  she  said,  was  possessed  by 
an  evil  rpirit.  The  unfortunate  man  willingly  sub¬ 
mitted  t  »r.he  sentence  pronounced  by  thepseudo- 
prophete  m,  but  the  extinction  of  the  sect  followed 
as  a  matr.i  r  of  course. 


,  wak -en,  *wakenen,  *wakne,  *waknen,  v.  i.  & 

t.  [A.  S.  wcecnan  —  to  arise,  to  be  aroused;  allied 
to  wacan= to  wake  (q.  v.)  ;  Icel.  vakna—  to  become 
awake;  Sw.  vakna;  Danish  vaagne;  Goth,  gawak- 
nan .] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  wake;  to  cease  from  sleeping;  to  be  awak¬ 
ened. 

“He  bigau  to  wakne.” — Havelok,  2,164. 

*2.  To  lie  or  keep  awake ;  not  to  sleep  ;  to  watch. 
“  Look  with  the  eyes  of  heaven  that  nightly  waken 
To  view  the  wonders  of  the  glorious  Maker.” 

Beaum.  dtr  Flet. :  Mad  Lover,  v. 

B.  Transitive: 


1.  To  excite  or  arouse  from  sleep  ;  to  awaken. 

“A  man  wakened  out  of  sleep.” — Zechariah  iv.  1. 

2.  To  excite  or  stir  up  to  action  or  motion ;  to 
rouse. 

“It  was  necessary  that  .  .  .  the  drowsiness  of  hesi¬ 
tation  [should  be]  wakened  into  resolve.”  —  Idler,  No.  43. 

3.  To  excite,  to  produce ;  to  call  forth. 

“  They  .  .  .  waken  raptures  high.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  869. 

*W<Lk'-$n,  a.  [Waken,  u.]  Awake ;  not  sleeping ; 
watchful. 

“  But  that  grief  keeps  me  waken,  I  should  sleep.” 

Marlowe.  ( Annandale . ) 

wak'-en-er,  s.  [Eng.  waken,  v. ;  -er.l  One  who 
or  that  which  wakens,  or  arouses  from  sleep. 
Wak'-^n-lng,  pr.par.,  a.  &s.  [Waken,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  cfr  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  one  who  wakens;  an 
awakening. 

wak  -er,  s.  [Eng.  wak(e),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  watches;  one  who  is  wakeful  or 
watchful. 

“  The  waker  gose,  the  cuckowe  ever  unkind.” 

Chaucer:  Assemblie  of  Foules. 

2.  One  who  wakes  or  rouses  from  sleep  ;  an  awak- 
ener. 

3.  One  who  attends  at  or  takes  part  in  a  wake, 
♦wake  -rife,  *wauk-rife,  a.  [Eng.  wake  (1) ,  s. ; 

-rife.]  Wakeful. 

“And  wakerife  through  the  corpsgard  oft  he  past.” 

Hudson:  Judith,  iii.  89. 

wak  -ing,  *wak-yng,  *wak-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a. 

&s.  [Wake,  u.J 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Being  awake ;  not  asleep ;  not  sleeping. 

**  When  woes  the  waking  sense  alone  assail.” 

Pope:  Homer1  s  Odyssey ,  xx.  99. 

2.  Rousing  from  sleep ;  exciting  to  action  or 
motion. 

3.  Awakening :  becoming  awake. 

4.  Coming  at  the  time  of  awakening. 

“  Fair  gladsome  waking  thoughts.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  27. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

*1.  The  act  or  state  of  watching ;  a  watch. 

“  In  the  f  ourthe  wakyng  of  the  nyght  he  cam  to  hem 
walkynge  above  the  see.” — Wycliffe:  Matthew  xiv. 

♦2.  The  state  or  period  of  being  awake. 

“  The  time  it  wasteth  night  and  day, 

And  steletli  from  us,  what  prively  sleping, 

And  what  thurgh  negligence  in  our  leaking.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,443. 

3.  The  act  of  holding  a  wake  or  of  watching  the 
dead. 

waking-hours,  s.  pi.  The  hours  during  which 

one  is  awake. 

wal’-3.-ite,  s.  [Yalaite.] 

♦wa-la-wa,  inter j.:  [Mid.  Eng.  wo,  lo,  wo!]  Alas, 
welaway  (q.  v.). 

Wal-cher-en  ( ch  guttural),  s.  [See  def.] 

Geog. :  The  most  westerly  island  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Scheldt,  province  of  Zealand,  Holland. 

♦Walcheren-fever,  s. 

Pathol. :  Remittent  fever  which  caused  the  death 
of  about  7,000  British  troops  when  an  army  en¬ 
camped  in  the  marshes  of  Walcheren  in  1809. 

walch’-I-?L,  subst.  [Named  after  J.  E.  E.  Walch 
(1725-1778),  a  German  theologian  and  naturalist.] 
Palceobot.:  A  genus  of  Coniferous  trees  akin  to 
the  Cypress.  It  has  short  leaves.  One  species  is  in 
the  Permian,  one  in  the  Trias,  and  one  in  the  Ju¬ 
rassic  rocks  of  England.  The  best-known  species  is 
the  Permian  one,  Walchia  piniformis. 

wal'-chow-Ite,  subst.  [After  Walchow,  Moravia, 
where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  native  resin,  occurring  in  yellow  trans¬ 
lucent  to  opaque  masses  in  a  brown  coal.  Hardness, 
1*5—2 ;  specific  gravity,  rO-1’069.  Composition: 
Carbon,  80’41 ;  hydrogen,  10'66 ;  oxygen,  8’93=10Ci. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-clan,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cions, 


wale 

walck-e-n&’-er-a,  S.  [From  Walckenaer,  author 
of  a  work  on  spiders.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Tneridiid®,  having  the  portion 
of  the  cephalothorax  which  bears  the  eyes  more  or 
less  elevated.  Type  Walckenaera  acuminata,  a 
small  spider  found  under  stones  and  on  rails  in 
England. 

Wal-den'-se§,  Val-den'-se§,  s.pl.  [Named  from 
Peter  Waldo,  their  alleged  founder,  born  at  Yaux 
(Lat.  Waldum)  on  the  Rhone,  early  in  the  twelfth 
century.] 

Church  Hist.:  A  sect  which  for  many  centuries 
has  maintained  its  independence  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  from  which  it  differs  in  tenets  and  govern¬ 
ment.  Its  chief  seats  have  long  been  in  the  three 
high  valleys  of  Piedmont,  situated  in  the  Cottian 
Alps,  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  main  chain,  but  so 
near  the  great  pass  between  France  and  Italy,  that 
French  as  well  as  Italian  is  spoken  in  the  valleys. 
They  claim  to  have  arisen  in  apostolic  times,  main¬ 
taining  an  unbroken  succession  of  bishops,  but  the 
claim  is  unfounded,  and  they  probably  derived  their 
origin  from  Peter  Waldo  [see  etym.],  a  rich  mer¬ 
chant  of  Lyons,  and  deeply  pious  man,  who  at  first 
had  no  desire  to  depart  from  the  tenets  of  the 
Roman  Church,  but  simply  aimed  at  deepening  the 
religious  feeling  of  its  adherents.  He  was  ultimately 
brought  into  collision  with  the  Church  authorities 
when,  in  and  after  1160,  he  had  the  four  gospels 
translated  from  Latin  into  French,  and  adopted  the 
view  that  it  was  lawful  for  laymen  to  preach.  His 
opinions  spread  rapidly ;  his  followers,  like  him¬ 
self,  not  at  first  greatly  differing  in  doctrine  from 
the  Church  of  Rome.  According  to  Comba  (Hist, 
de  Vaudois  d’  Italie)  they  had  no  distinctive  Wal- 
densian  literature,  nor  any  wide  religious  influence; 
until  after  they  had  been  influenced  by  the  teaching 
of  Wycliffe  and  his  disciple  Huss.  [Hussites.]  M. 
Montet  (Histoire  Littlraire  des  Vaudois)  divides 
Waldensian  literature  into  three  periods:  (1)  The 
Catholic  period,  during  which  the  dogmas  and 
practices  of  the  Church  were  accepted.  (2)  The 
Hussite  period,  in  which  the  Pope  is  fiercely  at¬ 
tacked,  the  Sa  craments  are  invalid  by  reason  of  the 
wickedness  of  the  priests,  and  there  is  a  strong 
leaning  toward  the  Universal  Priesthood.  (3)  The 
Calvinistic  period,  marked  by  falsification  of  docu¬ 
ments,  forgery,  and  mutilation,  with  the  object  of 
showing  that  the  Waldensian  is  a  Christian  body 
which  had  descended  from  Apostolic  times,  pre¬ 
serving  their  faith  through  the  ages  in  primitive 
form.  This  fiction  M.  Montet  has  destroyed,  though, 
as  he  acknowledges,  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Bradshaw 
had  already  exposed  the  real  character  of  some  of 
the  documents  adduced.  After  the  Reformation, 
persecution,  which  had  already  been  directed 
against  them,  became  more  fierce.  Numbers  were 
siain  by  Francis  I.  of  France  in  1545  and  1546,  by 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  1560,  and  by  Charles  Emmanuel 
II.  in  1655.  Other  persecutions  followed  in  1663, 
1664,  and  1686,  great  sympathy  for  the  sufferers  be¬ 
ing  shown  by  Protestant  nations,  especially  by 
England,  during  the  Protectorate.  Gradually  the 
Waldensians  obtained  toleration  ;  on  December  15, 
1853,  they  received  permission  from  Victor  Emman¬ 
uel  II.  to  erect  a  church  in  Turin,  and  it  is  probable 
that  they  will  unite  with  the  Free  Church  of  Italy. 
The  services  are  of  the  plainest  type  of  Genevan 
Protestantism,  the  people  only  joining  in  the  occa¬ 
sional  singing  of  a  hymn. 

Wal-den'-sl-gin,  a.  &  s.  [Waldenses.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Waldense3 
(q.  v.). 

“It  would  appear  that  only  after  Luther’s  declaration 
in  favor  of  clerical  marriage  did  the  ascetic  life  cease  to 
be  a  part  of  the  Waldensian  doctrine.” — Athenaeum,  April 
7,  1888,  p.  430. 

B.  As  subst.:  Any  person  holding  Waldensian  doc¬ 
trines. 

“What  is  known  of  the  earlier  Vaudois  writings  shows 
that  the  Waldensians  were  far  more  likely  to  adopt  an 
existing  Catholic  translation  than  to  originate  one  for 
themselves.” — Athenaeum,  April  7,  1888,  p.  429. 

•wald'-grave,  s.  [Ger.  wald= a  forest,  and  graf 
=  a  ruler.]  [Grieve,  s..  Weald.]  In  the  old  Ger¬ 
man  Empire,  a  head  forest-ranger.  [Wiedgrave.] 

wald-heim-Ite,  s.  [After  Waldheim,  Saxony, 
where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  An  altered  mineral,  resembling  the  actino- 
lite  variety  of  hornblende  found  in  serpentine.  It 
contains  over  12  per  cent,  of  soda,  which  suggests  a 
relationship  to  arfvedsonite  (q.  v.).  (Dana.) 

Wald  -I§m,  subst.  [Named  from  Peter  Waldo.] 
[Waldenses.] 

Church  History :  The  doctrines  of  theWaldense. 
(q.  v.). 

wald  -wol-le (was  v).,  s.  [German=wood  wool.] 
Pine-needle  wool  (q.  v.). 

wale  (1),  subst.  [A.  S.  walu  (pi.  wala)= a  weal,  a 
mark  of. a  blow  ;  cogn.  with  O.  Fries,  walu— a.  rod,  a 
wand ;  Icel.  vblr  (genit.  valar )  —  a  round  stick,  a 
staff;  Sw.  dial.vcd=a  round  stick,  a  cudgel,  a  flail- 
handle;  Goth.  walus=a  staff.] 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  b?l,  dpi. 


wale-knot 
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walking-staff 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  streak  or  stripe  produced  by  the  stroke  of  a 
rod  or  whip  on  animal  flesh. 


“The  wales,  marks,  scars  and  cicatrices.” — P.  Holland: 
Plutarch,  p.  459. 


2.  A  ridge  or  streak  rising  above  the  surface  of 
cloth. 


“  Thou  art  rougher  far 
And  of  a  coarser  wale.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Four  Plays  in  One. 


3.  A  timber  bolted  to  a  row  of  piles  to  secure  them 
together  and  in  position. 

II.  Shipwright. :  A  wide  plank  at  certain  portions 
of  a  ship’s  side,  extending  from  stem  to  stern,  and 
describing  the  curve  of  the  strokes. 


wale-knot,  wall-knot,  s. 

Naut.:  A  particular  sort  of  large  knot,  raised 
upon  the  end  of  a  rope  by  untwisting  the  strands 
and  interweaving  them  among  each  other.  It  is 
made  so  that  it  cannot  slip,  and  serves  for  sheets, 
tackles,  and  stoppers. 


wale-piece,  s.  A  horizontal  timber  of  a  quay  or 
jetty,  bolted  to  the  vertical  timbers,  or  secured  by 
anchor-rods  to  the  masonry,  to  receive  the  impact  of 
vessels  coming  or  lying  alongside. 

wale  (2), s.  [Wale  (2),  v.]  The  act  of  choosing ; 
a  choice  ;  a  person  or  thing  that  is  excellent ;  the 
pick,  the  best.  (Scotch.) 

“The  Bertrams  were  aye  the  wale  o’  the  country  side.” 
'—Scott;  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  lv. 

wale(l),v.  t.  [Wale  (l),s.]  To  mark  with  wales 
or  stripes. 

wale  (2),  v.  t.  [Icel.  velja;  Dan.  valge ;  Sw.  valja; 
Ger.  wahlen;  Goth.  waljan=to  choose  or  select; 
Icel.  val;  Ger.  wahl—a.  choice.]  To  choose,  to  se¬ 
lect,  to  pick  out.  (Scotch.) 

“An’  like  a  godly  elect  bairn 
He’s  waled  us  out  a  true  ane.” 

Bums:  The  Ordination. 

wal-hal-la,  s.  [Valhalla.] 

wa'-lle,  wa-lle,  adj.  [Wale  (2),  n.]  Ample, 
large,  excellent. 

“  Clap  in  his  walie  newe  blade.” 

Burns:  To  a  Haggis. 

wa-lise',  s.  [Valise.]  (Scotch.) 

walk  (l  silent),  *walck,  *walcke,  *walke  (pa.  t. 
walked,  *welk,  pa.  x>av.  walked,  *walke),  v.  i.  &  t. 
[A.  S.  wealcan  (pa.  t.  wedlc,  pa.  par.  wealcen)  =to 
roll,  to  toss  one’s  self  about,  to  rove  about;  cognate 
with  Dut.  walken— to  work  or  make  a  hat ;  0.  Dut. 
walcken= to  press  or  squeeze;  Icel.  valka,volka= 
to  roll,  to  stamp,  to  roll  about;  vdlk=  a  tossing 
about ;  Sw.  valka= to  roll,  to  full,  to  work  ;  Danish 
valke— to  full,  to  mill;  Ger.  walken=  to  full;  0.  H. 
Ger.  walchan— to  full,  to  roll  or  move  about ;  Latin 
volvo— to  roll.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  advance  by  alternate  steps,  setting  one  foot 
before  the  other,  without  running,  or  so  that  one 
foot  is  set  down  before  the  other  is  taken  up ;  to 
step  along.  ( Wy cliff e :  Mark  ii.) 

2.  To  go  or  travel  on  foot ;  to  ramble ;  especially, 
to  move  or  go  on  foot  for  recreative  exercise  or  the 
like. 

“Will  you  walk  with  me  about  the  town?” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  2. 

3.  To  go,  to  come,  to  step. 

“  Pray  you,  walk  near.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  ii.  2. 

4.  To  move  about  as  a  spirit  or  specter,  or  as  one 
in  a  state  of  somnambulism. 

“The spirits  o’  the  dead  may  walk  again.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  iii.  8. 

5.  To  move  off;  to  push  off;  to  depart.  (Colloq.) 

6.  To  live,  act,  and  behave  in  any  particular  man¬ 
ner;  to  conduct  one’s  self;  to  pursue  a  particular 
course  of  life.  (Micah  vi.  8.) 

*7.  To  act,  to  move. 

“In  him  the  spirit  of  a  hero  walk’d." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion ,  bk.  vii. 

*8.  To  be  in  action  or  motion ;  to  act,  to  wag. 
(Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II. iv.  5.) 

*9.  To  roll,  to  turn. 

“His  rolling  eies  did  never  rest  in  place, 

But  walkte  eachwhere  for  feare  of  hid  mischaunce.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  xii.  15. 

*10.  To  revolve,  to  turn. 

“From  euery  coast  that  heauen  walks  about, 

Haue  thither  come  the  noble  martiall  crew.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  vii.  45. 

*11.  To  be  stirring ;  to  be  or  go  abroad ;  to  mix  in 
iociety. 

“  ’Tis  pity  that  thou  livest 
To  walk  where  any  honest  men  resort.” 

Shakesp..-  Comedy  of  Errors,  v. 


B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  pass  through,  over,  along,  or  upon. 

“  She  walks  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life.” 

Byron:  Corsair,  i.  3. 

IT  An  elliptical  use,  in,  through,  &c.,  being 
omitted. 

2.  To  cause  to  walk  or  step  slowly ;  to  lead,  drive, 
or  ride  with  a  slow  pace. 

“To  walk  my  ambling  gelding.” — Shakesp.:  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 

3.  To  subject  to  the  process  of  fulling ;  to  full. 
(Scotch.) 

“  That  the  walker,  and  fuller  shall  truly  walke,  full 
thicke,  and  worke  every  webbe  of  woollen  yarne.” — Rastal: 
Coll,  of  Stat.  Henry  VIII.  (an.  6). 

4.  To  train,  as  a  young  foxhound. 

“  Returned  his  thanks  to  those  who  had  walked  pup¬ 
pies.” — Field,  Aug.  27,  1887. 

5.  To  complete  or  perform  by  walking, 

“  About  the  realm  she  walks  her  dreadful  round.” 

Pope:  Statius;  Thebaid,  710. 

6.  To  frequent,  as  a  prostitute.  [Stkeet-walk- 
ING.] 

“  The  other  prisoner  was  in  the  habit  of  walking  the 
Quadrant.” — St.  James’s  Gazette,  July  2,  1887. 

1l  1.  To  walk  into: 

(1)  To  scold  severely ;  to  give  a  drubbing  or  severe 
punishment  to.  (Colloq.) 

(2)  To  devour  ;  to  eat  up.  (Colloq.  or  slang.) 

2.  To  walk  over:  In  racing,  to  go  over  a  race¬ 
course  at  a  walk  or  at  one’s  leisure.  (Said  of  a 
horse  which  alone  comes  to  the  starting-post  out  of 
all  the  entries,  and  has  only  to  go  over  the  course 
to  be  entitled  to  the  prize.) 

“  He  then  proceeded  to  walk  over  the  imaginary  course 
for  the  imaginary  plate.” — Field,  Aug.  13,  1887. 

*3.  To  walk  alone :  To  be  an  outcast ;  to  be  for¬ 
saken  or  shunned. 

“  To  walk  alone,  like  one  that  had  the  pestilence.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  ii.  L 

4.  To  walk  the  hospitals:  To  attend  the  medical 
and  surgical  practice  of  a  general  hospital,  as  a 
student,  under  one  or  more  of  the  regular  staff  of 
physicians  or  surgeons  attached  to  such  hospital. 

“  You  never  see  a  postboy  in  that  ’ere  hospital  as  you 
walked.” — Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  Ii. 

5.  To  walk  the  plank:  [Plank,  s.,  If.] 

6.  To  walk  the  chalk:  To  pursue  a  straightfor¬ 
ward  course. 

walk  (l  silent),  s.  [Walk,  u.] 

1.  The  act  of  walking. 

“  My  very  walk  should  be  a  jig.” — Shakesp.:  Twelfth 
Night,  i.  3. 

2.  The  pace  of  one  who  walks ;  as,  He  went  at  a 
walk. 

3.  The  act  of  walking  for  recreation,  exercise,  or 
the  like. 

4.  Manner  of  walking ;  gait,  step,  carriage. 

“Morpheus,  of  all  his  num’rous  train,  express’d 

The  shape  of  man,  and  imitated  best 

The  walk.”  Dryden.  (Todd.) 

5.  The  length  of  way  or  circuit  through  which  one 
walks.  (Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  3.) 

6.  A  piece,  of  ground  fit  to  walk  or  stroll  on ;  a 
place  in  which  one  is  accustomed  to  walk. 

7.  A  place  laid  out  or  set  apart  for  walking;  an 
avenue,  promenade,  pathway,  or  the  like  : 

(1)  An  avenue  set  with  trees,  or  laid  out  in  a 
grove  or  wood.  (Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5.) 

(2)  A  garden-path. 

8.  The  state  of  being  in  training,  as  a  young 
hound. 

“  The  puppies  have  been  taken  in  from  walk.”— Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

9.  A  rope-walk. 

10.  A  district  habitually  served  by  a  hawker  or 
itinerant  vendor  of  any  commodity ;  as,  a  milkman’s 
walk. 

11.  A  district  or  piece  of  ground  in  which  animals 
graze ;  a  tract  of  some  extent  where  sheep  feed ;  a 
pasture  for  sheep  ;  a  sheep-walk,  a  sheep-run. 

*12.  In  the  London  Royal  Exchange,  any  portion 
of  the  ambulatory  which  is  specially  frequented  by 
merchants  or  traders  to  some  particular  country. 
(Simmonds.) 

*13.  Manner  or  course,  as  of  life;  way  of  living; 
as,  a  person’s  walk  and  conversation. 

*14.  Intercourse. 

“  Oh  !  for  a  closer  walk  with  God.” 

Cowper:  Olney  Hymns,  i. 

15.  Space,  range ;  sphere  of  action ;  a  department, 
as  of  art,  science,  or  literature. 

“To  achieve  fame  in  the  higher  walks  of  art.” — Cassell’s 
Technical  Educator,  pt.  xi.,  p.  323. 

*walk-mill,  *waulke-mill,  s.  A  fulling-mill. 

“  A  waulke-mill  or  fullers  worke-house.” — P.  Holland: 
Pliny,  bk.  xxxv.,  ch.  xi. 


walk-over,  s.  In  racing,  the  traversing  of  th© 
course  by  a  horse  which  is  the  only  starter  ;  hence, 
an  easy  victory  ;  a  victory  without  opposition. 

“  In  cases  where  no  second  horse  exists  in  racing  law, 
either  for  want  of  placing  or  by  reason  of  a  walk-over.” — 
Field,  June  25,  1887. 

walk-able  (lk  ask),  adj.  [Eng.  walk;  -able.'] 
Fit  for  walking ;  capable  of  being  walked  over. 

“  Your  now  walkable  roads  had  not  roused  your  spirit.” 
— Swift:  Letter  to  Sheridan,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1C. 

Walk'-er  (l  silent),  subst.  [Various  persons  so 
named.] 

Walker’s  battery,  s. 

Elect.:  A  battery  resembling  Smee’s  battery  (q.v.), 
except  that  the  electro-negative  plate  is  gas  graph¬ 
ite  or  platinized  graphite.  It  is  excited  by  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  (Ganot.) 
fWalker’s  earth,  s. 

Geol. :  The  name  given  in  Herefordshire  to  an, 
unctuous  fuller  s  earth,  occurring  in  beds  separat¬ 
ing  the  Aymestry  or  Ludlow  limestone  (Upper  Silu¬ 
rian).  It  tends  to  decay  and  produce  landslips. 
(Murchison:  Siluria.) 

walk'-er  (l  silent),  s.  [Eng.  walk,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  walks ;  a  pedestrian. 

“  They  are  not  always  the  less  pleasant  to  the  walker  or 
spectator.” — Reynolds:  Discourses,  No.  13. 

*2.  That  with  which  one  walks  ;  a  foot. 

“  Lame  Mulciber,  his  walkers  quite  misgrown.” 

Chapman :  Homer’s  Iliad,  xx.  36. 

*3.  Forest  Law :  An  officer  appointed  to  walk  over 
a  certain  space  for  inspection  ;  a  forester. 

*4.  One  who  deports  himself  in  a  particular  man¬ 
ner. 

5.  One  who  walks  or  fulls  cloth ;  a  fuller.  (See  ex¬ 
tract  under  Walk,  v.,  B.  3.) 

6.  One  who  trains  young  hounds. 

“  In  giving  the  toast  ‘Success  to  foxhunting,  and  the 
puppy  walkers  of  England.’  ’’—Field,  Aug.  27,  1887. 

walk’-er-Ite  (l  silent),  s.  [After  Dr.  Walker  of 
Edinburgh  ;  suff .  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Pectolite  (q.  v.). 
Walk’-er-Ite§  (l  silent),  s.  pi.  [See  def.] 

Church  Hist. :  An  Irish  body  of  Sandemanians, 
established  by  a  minister  named  Walker,  who 
seceded  from  the  original  body  early  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century. 

walk  -ihg  ( l  silent) ,  *walck-ynge,  *walk-ynge, 

pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Walk,  v .] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  cfe  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  walks. 

2.  A  mode  or  manner  of  living ;  course  of  life. 
(Deut.  ii.  7.) 

3.  The  act  or  process  of  fulling  cloth. 

If  In  walking,  the  center  of  gravity  in  successive 
steps  describes  a  series  of  consecutive  curves,  with 
their  convexities  upward,  very  much  resembling 
the  line  of  flight  of  many  birds.  The  movement  of 
the  top  of  the  head  is  similar  to  that  traced  by  the 
center  of  gravity.  (Foster:  Physiol.) 
walking-beam,  s.  [Beam  (1) ,  s.,  II.  3.] 
walking-  cane ,  s.  Aw  alking-stick  made  of  cane, 
walking-delegate,  s.  A  peripatetic  official  of  a 
trade  union,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  the  various 
places  at  which  members  of  his  craft  are  employed, 
and  personally  ascertain  that  no  laws  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  trade  guild  are  infracted  by  the  workmen  ; 
also,  in  cases  where  an  unexpected  strike  has  been 
ordered  by  the  executive  board,  it  devolves  on  him 
to  notify  men  connected  with  the  union  to  cease 
work, 

“Surely  it  should  be  about  time  to  call  down  these 
walking-delegates  and  let  them  know  they  have  come  to 
the  wrong  country,  that  their  methods  best  befit  those  of 
an  oriental  despotism,  not  the  land  of  the  free.” — Chicago 
Tribune,  July  27,  1894. 

walking-fern,  s. 

Bot. :  Lycopodium  alopecuroides,  a  North  Ameri¬ 
can  species.  (Loudon.) 

walking-fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of  the 
Ophiocephalidee  (q.  v.). 

walking-gentleman,  s. 

Theatrical:  An  actor  who  fills  subordinate  parts 
requiring  a  gentlemanly  appearance. 

walking-lady,  s. 

Theat. :  A  lady  who  fills  parts  analogous  to  thost 
taken  by  a  walking-gentleman, 
walking-leaf,  s. 

Bot.:  Camptosorus  rhizophyllus. 
walking-leaves,  s.pl.  [Leaf-insects.] 
walking- staff,  s.  A  walking-stick. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  gmidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  fti.ll;  try,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  --  kw 


walking-stick 
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walled-area 


walking-stick,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  staff  or  stick  carried  in  the  hand 
tor  support  or  amusement  in  walking. 

"You  may  take  me  in  with  a  walking-stick. 

Even  when  you  please,  and  hold  me  with  a  pack¬ 
thread.”  Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Beggar's  Bush,  v.  1. 

2.  Entom. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of  the 
family  Phasmidee  (q.  v.)  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
destitute  of  wings,  and  re¬ 
semble  dry  twigs  so  closely 
that,  except  for  their  motion, 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  they 
are  really  alive.  They  are 
natives  of  sub-tropical  and 
the  warmer  temperate  re¬ 
gions,  and  walk  gently 
among  the  branches  of  trees, 
reposing  in  the  sun,  with 
their  long,  antennae-like  legs 
stretched  out  in  front.  Called 
also  Animated  Sticks,  Walk¬ 
ing  Straws,  &c. 

Walking-stick  insect : 

IWalking-stick,  2.]. 

walking-straw,  s. 

Entom. :  Any  species  of  the 
family  Phasmidae  (q.  v.)  ; 
specif.  Acrophylla  ( phasma ) 
titan ,  a  gigantic  species  from 
New  South  Wales. 

walking-ticket,  walking-paper,  s.  An  order 
to  leave  an  office ;  an  order  of  dismissal.  (Slang.) 

walking-tyrant,  s.  [Cheysolophus.] 
walking-wheel,  s. 

1.  A  pedometer  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  cylinder  which  is  made  to  revolve  about  an 
axle  by  the  weight  of  men  or  animals  climbing 
by  steps  either  its  internal  or  external  periphery. 
Employed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  water,  grind¬ 
ing  corn,  and  various  other  operations  for  which  a 
moving  power  is  required.  [Teead-wheel.] 

walk'-ist,  s.  [Eng.  walk ;  -ist.')  A  pedestrian. 
(Generally  applied  to  a  professional.) 

wal-kyr,  s.  [Valkyr.] 

wall  (1),  *wal,  *walle,  s.  [A.  S.  weal,  weall=a 
rampart  of  earth,  a  wall  of  stone,  from  Lat.  vallum 
=  a  rampart,  from  vailits=  a  stake,  a  pale,  a  pali¬ 
sade;  Wei.  gwal—  a  rampart;  Dut.  wal;  Sw.  vail; 
Ger.  ivall.'] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  work  or  structure  of  stone,  brick,  or  similar 
material,  raised  to  some  height,  and  serving  to 
inclose  a  space,  form  a  division,  support  super¬ 
incumbent  weights,  form  a  defense,  shelter,  or 
security ;  one  of  the  upright  inclosing  sides  of  a 
building  or  room  ;  a  solid  and  permanent  inclosing 
fence,  as  around  a  field,  a  park,  a  town,  or  the  like. 

“They  gave  them  also  thir  help  to  build  a  new  wall,  not 
of  earth  as  the  former,  but  of  stone.” — Milton:  Hist.  Eng., 
bk.  iii. 

2.  A  rampart;  a  fortified  enceinte  or  barrier. 
(Generally  in  the  plural.) 

“Why  should  I  war  without  the  walls  of  Troy, 

That  find  such  cruel  battle  here  within?  ” 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  1. 

3.  Anything  resembling  a  wall ;  as,  a  wall  of 
armed  men. 

*4.  A  defense ;  a  means  of  security  or  protection. 

“They  were  a  wall  unto  us  both  by  night  and  day.” — 
1  Samuel  xxv.  16. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Mining:  The  rock  inclosing  a  vein.  The  upper 
and  lower  portions  are  known  as  the  roof  and  floor 
respectively.  Where  the  dip  is  considerable,  the 
upper  boundary  is  the  hanging-wall,  and  the  lower 
the  foot-wall. 

2.  Naut. :  A  large  knot  worked  on  the  end  of  a 
rope  ;  as  of  a  man-rope,  for  instance. 

If  *(1)  To  go  to  the  wall:  To  get  the  worst  of  a 
contest. 

“That  shews  thee  a  weak  slave;  for  the  weakest  goes  to 
the  wall.” — Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 

(2)  To  hang  by  the  wall :  To  hang  up  neglected ; 
hence,  not  to  be  made  use  of. 

“  I  am  richer  than  to  hang  by  the  walls.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 

*(3)  To  push  (or  thrust)  to  the  wall:  To  force  to 
give  place ;  to  crush  by  superior  power. 

“  Women,  being  the  weaker  vessels,  are  ever  thrust  to 
the  wall."— Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 

*(4)  To  take  the  wall  of:  To  get  the  better  of. 

“I  will  take  the  wall  of  any  man  or  maid.” — Shakesp.: 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  L 

wall-barley,  s. 

Botany :  Hordeum  murinum,  a  species  with  long 
brittle  awns,  which  stick  in  the  (throat  of  the  cattle 
which  feed  upon  them. 


Walking-stick 

Insects. 


wall-bearing,  s. 

Mach. :  A  bearing  for  receiving  a  shaft  when 
entering  or  passing  through  a  wall, 
wall-box,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  box  let  into  a  wall  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  letters  for  post. 

2.  Mach.:  A  device  for  supporting  a  plummer- 
block  in  which  a  shaft  rests  in  passing  through  a 
wall.  It  consists  of  a  rectangular  cast-iron  frame, 
having  arrangements  for  receiving  and  holding  the 
box  in  fixed  position. 

wall-butterfly,  s. 

Entom.:  Lasiommata  megcera  (Stainton),  Pyr- 
ary  a  megcera  (Newman),  a  European  butterfly. 
Wings  fulvous,  with  dark-brown  markings;  the 
fore  ones  with  a  black  spot  having  a  white  center, 
and  the  hind  ones  with  three  similar  spots  and  the 
rudiments  of  a  fourth.  Caterpillar  green,  with 
two  yellowish  lines  on  each  side  ;  the  head  and  the 
tail  reddish.  It  feeds  on  Timothy  grass. 

wall-clamp,  subst.  A  brace  or  tie  to  hold  walls 
together,  or  the  two  parts  of  a  double  wall,  to  pre¬ 
vent  spreading, 
wall-creeper,  s. 

Ornith. :  Ticliodroma  muraria,  a  native  of  south¬ 
ern  and  central  Europe.  It  frequents  walls  and 
perpendicular  rocks  in  preference  to  trees,  the 
favorite  resort  of  the  genus  Certhia.  It  is  a  very 
pretty  bird,  about  six  inches  long ;  plumage  light 
gray,  with  bright  crimson  on  the  shoulders,  the 
larger  wing  coverts,  and  the  inner  webs  of  the 
secondaries ;  the  rest  of  the  wings  black  ;  tail  black, 
tipped  with  white.  Called  also  Spider-catcher, 
from  its  habit  of  feeding  on  spiders  and  insects. 
(Willughby :  Ornithology  (ed.  Ray),  p.  143.) 
wall-cress,  s.  [Cress,  s.,  IT  (32).] 
wall-desk,  s.  A  bracket  desk  attached  to  a  wall, 
wall-fern,  s. 

Bot.;  Poly  podium  vulgare. 

wall-fruit,  s.  Fruit  grown  on  trees  planted  and 
trained  against  a  wall, 
wall-germander,  s. 

Bot. :  Teucrium  chamcedrys. 

wall-ink,  s. 

Bot.:  Veronica  beccabunga.  [Brooklime.J 
wall-knot,  s.  [Wale-knot.] 
wall-lettuce,  s. 

Bot. :  Lactuca  (formerly  Prenanthes)  muralis.  It 
is  an  annual  or  biennial,  one  to  three  feet  high, 
with  narrow  membranous  leaves  and  yellow  flowers. 
Found  on  old  walls  and  in  rocky  copses, 
wall-lizard,  s. 

Zoblogy : 

1.  Lacerta  muralis,  common  in  the  south  of 
Europe. 

2.  Any  species  of  Geckotidee  (q.  v.).  [Gecko.] 
fwall-newt,  s.  An  unidentified  reptile. 

“Poor  Tom;  that  eats  .  .  .  the  wall-newt  and  the 
water.” — Shakesp Lear ,  iii.  4. 

wall-paper,  s.  Paper-hangings, 
wall-pellitory,  s.  [Pellitory,  IT  (2).] 
wall-pennywort,  s. 

Bot.:  Cotyledon  umbilicus.  [Cotyledon.] 
wall-pepper,  s. 

Bot. :  Sedum  acre.  [Sedtjm.] 
wall-piece,  s.  A  piece  of  artillery  mounted  on  a 
wall. 

wall-plate,  s. 

1.  Building: 

(1)  A  piece  of  timber  let  into  a  wall  to  serve  as  a 
bearing  for  the  ends  of  the  joists. 

(2)  A  raising-plate  (q.  v.). 

2.  Mach. :  The  vertical  back-plate  of  a  plummer- 
block  bracket,  for  attachment  to  the  wall  or  post. 

wall-rocket,  s. 

Bot.:  Diplotaxis  tenuifolia.  [Diplotaxis.] 

wall-rue,  s. 

Bot. :  Asplenium  ruta-muraria,  a  European  fern, 
with  the  wiry  stipes  black  below,  fronds  one  to 
two  inches  long,  recurved,  often  deltoid,  bipinnate. 
Found  on  walls  and  rocks. 

wall-saltpeter,  s.  A  popular  name  for  Nitrocal- 
cite  (q.  v.). 
wall-sided,  a. 

Naut. :  Said  of  a  ship  with  upright  sides  above  the 
water-line ;  in  contradistinction  to  the  term  tum¬ 
bling-home,  in  which  the  ship  bulges  below,  and  has 
less  beam  at  the  upper  deck  than  at  the  water-line. 

wall-spleenwort,  s. 

Bot.:  Asplenium  trichomanes,  a  European  fern, 
with  the  stipes  brown  above,  black  below,  the  frond 
six  to  twelve  inches  high,  linear  pinnate,  with 
fifteen  to  forty  pinnas. 


wall-spring,  s.  A  spring  of  water  issuing  from 

stratified  rocks. 

wall-tent,  s.  A  tent  or  marquee  with  upright 
sides. 

wall-tree,  s. 

Hort. :  A  fruit-tree  nailed  to  the  wall  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  exposure  of  the  fruit  to  the  sun,  for  the  radiation 
of  the  heat  of  the  wall,  and  for  protection  from  high 
winds. 

wall-washer,  s.  A  large  plate  at  the  end  of  a  tie- 
rod  to  extend  theexternal  bearing.  They  are  known, 
as  bonnets,  stars,  S’s,  according  to  shape. 

wall-wasp,  s. 

Bot. :  Odynerus  parietum.  [Odynerus.] 

wall  (2),  s.  [Well,  s.] 

wall  (3),  subst.  [Icel.  vagl=a  beam,  a  beam  or 
disease  in  the  eye.]  (See  compound.) 

wall-eye,  *waule-eye,  *whal-eie,  *whall- 
eye,  s.  An  eye  in  which  the  iris  is  of  a  very  light 
gray  or  whitish  color.  (Said  commonly  of  horses.) 

“A  pair  of  wall-eyes  in  a  face  forced.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Cynthia’s  Revels,  v.  2. 

wall-eyed,  a. 

1.  Having  an  eye,  the  iris  of  which  is  of  a  very 
light  gray  or  whitish  color.  (Said  of  horses.) 

2.  Having  eyes  with  an  undue  proportion  of  white  ; 
having  the  white  of  the  eye  very  large  and  distorted, 
or  on  one  side.  (Prov.) 

*3.  Glaring-eyed,  fierce-eyed. 

“  Wall-eyed  wrath  or  staring  rage.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  iv.  3. 

wS.ll,  v.t.  [Wall,  s.] 

*1.  To  inclose  with  or  as  with  a  wall  or  walls. 

“  Amphioun, 

That  with  his  singing  walled  the  citee.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  17,067. 

*2.  To  defend  by  or  as  by  walls  ;  to  fortify. 

“  Walled  by  nature  'gainst  invaders  wrong.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  x.  6.. 

*3.  To  obstruct  or  hinder,  as  by  a  wall  opposed.. 

“  To  wall  thee  from  the  liberty  of  flight.” 

Shakesp..-  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  2. 

*4.  To  fill  up  with  a  wall. 

5.  In  university  slang,  to  gate  (q.  v.). 

Wal'-l^t-bg,,  s.  [Guianan  name.]  [Eperua.J 

Wallaba-tree,  s. 

Bot.:  Eperuafalcata. 

wal  -la-bjf,  whal -la-bjf ,  wal’-la-bee,  s.  [See- 

extract.] 

ZoOl. :  Any  individual  or  species  of  the  genus  or 
sub-genus  Halmaturus  (q.  v.). 

“  The  kangaroos  of  this  section  have  also  the  muffle 
naked,  but  they  are  rather  smaller  species  [than  those  of 
Macropus  proper  and  of  the  sub-genus  Osphranter],  fre¬ 
quenters  of  forests  and  dense  impenetrable  bushes  and 
scrubs,  and  hence  often  called  bush-kangaroos,  though  a 
native  name  ‘  wallaby  ’  is  now  generally  applied  to  them.” 
— Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xiii.  840. 

Wal-lach,  s.  [Wallachia.]  A  Wallachian ;  the 
language  spoken  by  the  Wallachians. 

W?tl-lach'-I-?tn,  a.  &  s.  [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Wallachia,  its 
language,  or  inhabitants. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Wallachia. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Wallachians:  that 
dialect  of  the  Romance  languages  spoken  in  Wal¬ 
lachia  and  Moldavia. 

Wallachian-sheep,  s. 

ZoOl. :  A  variety  of  Ovis  aries,  remarkable  for  the 
enormous  development  of  its  horns,  which  resemble, 
those  of  the  Koodoo.  The  fleece  is  composed  of  a 
soft  woolly  undercoat,  covered  with  and  protected 
by  long  drooping  hair.  Natives  of  Western  Asia  and 
the  adjacent  portions  of  Europe;  common  in  Wal¬ 
lachia,  Hungary,  and  Crete.  Called  also  the  Cretan 
sheep. 

-wal'-ltth,  suffix.  [Hind.,  Mahratta,  &c.]  The 
agent  in  doing  anything,  as  Ghodi walla  or  Ghori- 
wallah=a  horse-keeper,  one  who  looks  after  a 
horse  ;  Competition-waifa/i,  one  who  has  succeeded 
in  a  competitive  examination.  ( Anglo-Indian .) 

wal-l^-roo,  s.  [Native  Australian  word.] 

ZoOl. :  The  name  applied  in  Australia  to  various 
species  of  kangaroo. 

walled,  adj.  [Eng.  ivall  (1),  s. ;  -ed.]  Provided 
with  a  wall  or  walls ;  inclosed  or  fortified  with 
walls;  fortified. 

“  The  cities  are  great,  and  walled  up  to  heaven.” — Deut¬ 
eronomy  i.  28. 

walled-area,  s. 

Metall. :  An  ore-roasting  space  inclosed  by  three 
walls,  or  by  four,  with  the  exception  of  a  doorway. 


bfili,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus, 
-clan,  -tian  =  she-n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  ejpist.  ph  =  f. 
tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =b$l,  del. 


wallenia 
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walrus 


Wal-le  -ni-a,  s.  [Named  after  an  Irishman,  Mat¬ 
thew  Wallen,  who  helped  P.  Browne  with  his  Nat- 
ural  History  of  Jamaica.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Myrsinaceee,  tribe  Ardisiese. 
Shrubs  with  the  leaves  leathery,  entire ;  flowers 
in  terminal  panicles ;  calyx  campanulate,  four¬ 
toothed  ;  corolla  tubular,  four-parted stamens 
four ;  fruit  round,  fleshy.  Found  in  tropical  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  seeds  of  Wallenia  laurifolia  are  peppery. 

wall'-er,  s.  [Eng.  wall  ( 1),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
builds  walls. 

wall-er'-I-an,  wall-er  '-I-un-Ite ,  s.  [After  the 
Swedish  mineralogist  Wallerius;  suff.  -an, -anite 
(Min.).  ] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Aluminous  Hornblende  (q.v.). 

wal'-let,  *wal-et,  *watel,  s.  [The  same  word  as 
wattle  (q.  v.) ;  cf.  Ger.  wat^cloth ;  watsack ,  wad- 
sack=a  wallet;  O.  Sw.  wad— cloth;  Eng.  wad.] 

1.  A  bag  or  sack  for  containing  articles  which  a 
person  carries  with  him,  as  a  bag  for  carrying  the 
necessaries  for  a  journey  or  march  ;  a  knapsack  or 
peddler’s  or  beggar’s  pack,  bundle,  or  bag. 

“He  entered  into  a  long  gallery,  where  he  laid  down 
his  wallet.” — Addison:  Spectator,  No.  289. 

2.  A  pocket-book  for  money. 

3.  Anything  protuberant  and  swagging. 

“Whose  throats  had  hanging  at  them 
Wallets  of  flesh.” — Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  3. 

4.  A  supply. 

“An  old  trapper,  who  had  a  good  wallet  of  stories  for 
the  camp-fire.” — Geikie,  in  Macmillan's  Magazine,  July, 
1881,  p.  237. 

*wal-let-eer’,  s.  [Eng.  wallet',  -eer.]  One  who 
bears  a  wallet ;  one  who  travels  with  a  wallet  or 
knapsack. 

wall-flow-er,  s.  [Eng.  wall,  and  flower.] 

1.  Literally  and  Botany : 

(1)  The  genus  Cheiranthus,  and  spec.  Cheiranthus 
cheiri.  It  is  a  perennial  crucifer,  with  a  stem 
shrubby  below,  adpressed  bipartite  hairs,  lanceo¬ 
late,  acute,  entire  leaves,  large  racemed  flowers 
having  petals  with  long  claws,  a  four-angled  pod, 
and  seeds  shortly  winged  above. 

(2)  Brassica  cheiranthus ,  a  sub-species  of  B. 
monensis.  It  is  hispid,  with  a  branched  and  leafy 
stem,  and  is  grown  in  Jersey  and  Alderney. 

(3)  Manulea  cheiranthus.  It  is  a  Scrophularia- 
ceous  plant  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2.  Fig. :  A  person  who  at  a  ball  looks  on  without 
dancing ;  either  from  choice  or  inability  to  obtain  a 
partner.  ( Colloq .) 

“The  maiden  wallflowers  of  the  room 
Admire  the  freshness  of  his  bloom.” 

Praed:  County  Ball. 

Wall'-iiig,  s.  [Eng.  wall  (1),  s. ;  -ing.]  Walls  in 
general ;  material  for  walls. 

“  A  few  steps  from  the  gate  of  the  town  is  another  bit 
of  the  ancient  walling  of  Nepete.” — Dennis:  Cities  and 
Cemeteries  of  Etruria,  i.  83. 

*wall'-nut,  s.  [Walnut.] 

W3I-I061T,  s.  &  a.  [A  name  given  by  the  Teutons 
to  the  Celts  of  Flanders  and  the  Isle  of  Walcheren  ; 
from  the  same  root  as  A.  S.  wealh—  foreign ;  Ger. 
walsche = foreign  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  walah—a.  foreigner.] 
[Walnut,  Welsh.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  of  the  descendants  or  the  old  Gallic  Belgee, 
who  occupy  the  Belgian  provinces  of  Hainault, 
Lifege  and  Namur,  Southern  Brabant,  Western  Lux¬ 
embourg,  and  a  few  villages  in  Rhenish  Prussia. 

2.  The  language  spoken  in  these  provinces  ;  it  is 
a  dialect  or  patois  of  French,  with  a  great  propor¬ 
tion  of  Gallic  words  preserved  in  it. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Wal¬ 
loons. 

Walloon  Protestants,  s.  pi. 

Church  Hist. :  A  branch  of  the  French  Calvinists, 
who  settled  in  the  Netherlands  at  the  Revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685.  They  are  gradually 
dying  out  as  a  separate  body. 

wal'-lop,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A  doublet  of  gallop  (q.  v.), 
from  A.  S.  weallan ;  0.  Fris.  walla ;  Low  Ger.  wallen 
=to  boil.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  boil  with  a  continued  bubbling  or  heaving 
and  rolling  of  the  liquid  accompanied  with  noise. 
( Prov .) 

2.  To  move  quickly  with  great  effort ;  to  gaRop. 
(Prov.) 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  castigate,  to  flog ;  to  thrash  soundly ;  to 
drub. 

“  Trying  to  get  at  a  good  place  to  wallop  you  with  his 
ferule.” — Scribner’s  Magazine,  Nov.,  1888,  p.  79. 

2.  To  tumble  over;  to  dash  down.  (Prov.) 


wal-l&p,  s.  [Wallop,  v.] 

1.  A  quick  motion  with  much  agitation  or  effort. 
(Prov.) 

2.  A  severe  blow.  (Slang  &  Prov.) 

wal-lop-er,  s.  [Eng.  wallop ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  wallops. 

2.  A  pot-walloper  (q.v.). 

IT  In  some  states  of  the  Union  there  has  been 
at  various  times  a  property  qualification  as  a  pre¬ 
requisite  for  voting ;  particularly  was  this  true  in 
some  of  the  southern  states.  Thus,  in  Virginia, 
prior  to  the  civil  war,  a  man  to  be  entitled  to  a 
vote  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  taxable  prop¬ 
erty,  or  in  other  words  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the 
administration  of  the  government.  This  fact  gave 
rise  to  the  use  of  the  word  walloper  in  connection 
with  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage.  A  man 
who  was  the  head  of  a  family,  a  householder,  was 
called  a  pot-walloper,  and  before  he  was  entitled  to 
a  vote,  in  state  elections  at  least,  he  must  establish 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  pot-walloper.  Hence  the 
word  became  by  metonymy = to  a  qualified  voter. 

wal-low  (1),  v.  i.  [Wallow,  a.]  To  wither,  to 
fade,  to  sink,  to  droop.  (Prov.) 

wal  -low,  *wal-ew,  *wal-ow,  *walwe,  v.  i.  &  t. 

[A.  S,  wealwian— to  roll  round;  cogn.  with  Goth. 
walwjan=toroil;  Lat.  volvo .] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  roll  one’s  body  on  the  ground,  in  mire, 
or  in  other  substance ;  to  tumble  and  roR  in  any¬ 
thing  soft. 

“The  sow  that  walloweth  in  the  mire.” — Gilpin:  Ser¬ 
mons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  20. 

2.  To  roll  or  toss  about. 

“  And  bended  dolphins  play:  part,  huge  of  bulk, 
Wallowing  unwieldy.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  41. 

*3.  To  live  in  filth  or  gross  vice. 

*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  roll. 

“  He  walewide  a  gret  stoon  to  the  dore  of  the  biriel  & 
went  awey.” — Wycliffe:  Matthew  xxxii. 

2.  To  roll  about  on  the  ground,  in  mire,  or  the 
like. 

“  Gird  thee  with  sackcloth,  and  wallow  thyself  in 
ashes.” — Jeremiah  vi.  26. 

Wal  -low, s.  [Wallow  (2),  «.]  A  kind  of  roll¬ 
ing  walk. 

“  One  taught  the  toss,  and  one  the  French  new  wallow.” 

Dryden:  Man  of  Mode.  (Epilogue.) 

wal  -low,  a.  [A.  S.  wealg;  Icel.  valgr,  vdlgr— 
lukewarm.]  Insipid,  tasteless.  (Prov.) 

wal  -low-er,  s.  [Eng.  wallow  (2),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  wallows. 

“Eternal  wallowers  in  Circe’s  sty.” 

Neville:  Imit.  of  Juvenal. 

2.  A  lantern-wheel  (q.  v.). 

*wal'-low-Ish,  *wal-ow-yshe,  adj.  [English 
wallow;  - ish .]  Insipid,  flat,  nauseous. 

“  To  muche  myngle  mangled,  and  walowyshe.” — Udall: 
James  iv. 

wall§'-end,  s.  [See  def.]  A  superior  variety  of 
English  coal,  so  called  from  having  been  dug  at 
Wallsend,  on  the  Tyne,  near  the  spot*where  the 
wall  of  Severus  ended.  The  original  mines  have 
long  been  exhausted. 

wall  -wort,  wale-wort,  subst.  [A.  S.  woel- 
slaughter,  from  growing  at  the  village  of  Slaughter- 
ford,  in  Wiltshire,  where,  it  is  said,  a  Danish  army 
was  destroyed;  or  from  A.  S.  w>eaM,=foreign. 
(Prior.)] 

Bot. :  (1)  Parietaria  officinalis  [Pellitoby]  ;  (2) 
Sedum  acre  [Stoneckop]  ;  (3)  Sambucus  ebulus 
[Danewokt]  ;  (4)  Cotyledon  umbilicus. 

wal'-ly-drai-gle,  wal'-ly-drag-gle,  s.  [Etym. 
doubtful ;  perhaps=the  dregs  of  the  wallet.J  The 
youngest  bird  in  a  nest,  and  hence  used  for  any 
feeble,  ill-grown  creature.  (Scotch.) 

“And  wives  wi’  their  rocks  and  distaffs,  the  very  wally- 
draigles  o’  the  country  side.” — Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxxiv. 

*walm,  v.  i.  [Whelm.]  To  rise. 

“  A  smokis  fume  walmeth  up  with  many  turnings  like 
waves.”— P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xliii. 

walm’-sted-tlte  (l  silent),  s.  [After  the  Swedish 
chemist  Walmstedt ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Breunnerite  (q.  v.),  containing 
nearly  2  per  cent,  of  protoxide  of  manganese. 
Found  in  the  Hartz  Mountains. 

*wal-note,  s.  [Walnut] 

wal-nut,  *wal-not,  *wal-note,s. &a.  [Lit.= 

foreign  nut,  from  A.  S.  wealh—  foreign,  and  hnut=  a 
nut;  cogn.  with  Dut.  walnoot ;  O.  Dut.  walnote; 
Icel.  valhnot;  Dan.  valndd;  Sw.  valnOt;  Ger.  wall- 
nusz,  walsche  nusz.] 


A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Bot. :  Any  species  or  tree  of  the  genus  Juglans, 
specif.  Juglans  regia  (the  Common  Walnut),  or  its 
fruit.  The  Common  Walnut  is  a  large  tree  with  a 
thick  trunk  and  deeply  furrowed  bark,  strong, 
spreading  branches,  leaves  with  from  five  to  nine 
oval,  glabrous,  slightly  serrated,  yellowish-green 
leaflets,  which,  when  bruised,  give  forth  a  strong 
aromatic  odor.  The  fruit  has  a  fleshy  husk  enclos¬ 
ing  the  nut,  which  has  a  hard  shell  and  two  valves; 
when  young  it  is  pickled  with  the  husk  ;  when  more 
mature,  it  is  used  as  a  ’dessert  fruit.  The  walnut  is  a 
native  of  Ghilan  in  Persia,  immediately  south  of 
the  Caspian  Sea.  the  northwestern  Himalayas, 
part  of  China,  &c.  It  was  cultivated  by  the  Romans 
in  the  first  century  A.  D.,  or  earlier,  for  its  wood  and 
its  fruit.  In  mediaeval  times  it  was  largely  culti¬ 
vated  in  Europe  for  its  wood,  which  was  held  to  be 
the  best  known  till  mahogany  was  discovered,  and 
is  still  exceedingly  prized  for  gunstocks,  one  of  the 
best  known  species  for  such  purposes  being  cf.  nigra, 
from  various  parts  of  this  country. 

2.  Comm. :  The  wood  of  the  walnut-tree ;  it  is  of 
reat  value  as  a  cabinet  and  furniture  material, 
eing  very  durable,  and  taking  a  fine  polish. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  the  wood  of  the  walnut-tree ; 
as,  a  walnut  table. 

walnut-oil,  subst.  The  oil  obtained  from  tha 
albumen  of  the  seeds  of  the  walnut-tree  by  reducing 
them  to  a  pulp,  and  subjecting  them  to  pressure, 
first  with  and  then  without  heat.  In  Cashmere  the 
oil  is  largely  used  in  cookery  and  as  an  illuminant, 
but  it  is  not  elsewhere  much  employed  for  food,  the 
taste  being  offensive  to  many  persons, 
walnut-tree,  s.  [Walnut,  A.  1] 
walnut-wood,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  The  wood  of  the  walnut-tree  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  the  wood  of  the  walnut-tree; 
as,  a  walnut-wood  table. 

wal-purg'-ine,  wal-piirg -Ite  (w  as  v),  subst. 
[After  the  Walpurgis-lode,  in  which  it  was  found; 
suff.  -ine,-ite  (Min.).] 

Mineral. :  A  triclinic  mineral,  occurring  in  thin, 
scale-like  crystals,  with  various  other  uranium 
compounds,  at  the  Weisser  Hirsch  mine,  near 
Schneeberg,  Saxony.  Specific  gravity,  5 ’8;  luster, 
somewhat  adamautine  to  greasy  ;  color,  wax-yellow. 
Composition  :  A  hydrated  arsenate  of  bismuth  and 
uranium,  with  the  suggested  formula  4R2O3ASO5-I- 
5HO,  in  which  R203=the  oxides  of  bismuth  and 
uranium. 

Wal-piirg  -Is  (W  as  V),s.  [See  compound.] 

Walpurgis-night,  s.  The  eve  of  May  1,  which 
has  become  associated  with  some  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  witch  superstitions  of  Germany,  though  its  con¬ 
nection  with  Walpurgis,  Walpurga,  or  Walburga,  a 
female  saint  of  the  eighth  century,  is  not  satis¬ 
factorily  accounted  for,  her  feast  falling  properly 
on  Feb.  25.  On  this  night  the  witches  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  ride  on  broomsticks  and  he-goats  to  some 
appointed  rendezvous,  such  as  the  highest  point  of 
the  Hartz  Mountains  or  the  Brocken,  where  they 
held  high  festival  with  their  master,  the  devil. 

wal'-rus,  subst.  [Orig.from  Scandinavian  ;  cogn. 
with  Sw.  vallross;  Danish  hvalros;  Icel.  (in  an 
invertedform)  hross-hvalr=  a  horse-whale,  the  name 
being  given  (it  is  suggested)  from  the  noise  made 
by  the  animal  sometimes  resembling  a  neigh ;  A.  S. 
7iors-i<;/iceZ=horse-whale,  a  walrus.  (Skeat.)  1 
Zoology :  Trichechus  rosmarus;  called  also  the 
Morse,  Sea-horse,  and  Sea-cow.  The  Walrus  is 
now  confined  to  the  regions  within  the  Arctic 
Circle,  though  its  extinct  ancestors  had  a  much 
wider  geographical  range.  It  is  a  large  carnivor¬ 
ous  marine  mammal,  ordinarily  from  ten  to  twelve 
feet  long,  with  a  girth  of  nearly  as  much;  “it  is 
said  that  it  sometimes  attains  a  length  of  twenty 
feet”  (Van  Hoeven) ;  muzzle  abruptly  truncated, 
with  long  and  remarkably  strong  bristly  mous¬ 
taches  ;  small  eyes ;  external  ear  wanting,  though 
the  orifice  is  distinctly  visible  ;  body  large  and  sack¬ 
like,  tapering  toward  the  tail ;  hind  limbs  short, 
connected  by  a  membrane  which  covers  the  tail, 
fore  limbs  strong  and  stumpy,  all»with  five  digits. 
The  hide  is  of  a  tawny-brown  color,  with  difficulty 
penetrated  by  bullets,  and  has  been  likened  to  a 
tough,  flexible  coat  of  mail.  The  upper  canines  are 
developed  in  adults  of  both  sexes  into  immense 
tusks,  each  from  fifteen  inches  to  two  feet  long,  and 
weighing  ten  pounds  and  upward.  In  some  indi¬ 
viduals  the  points,  converge  toward,  and  in  others 
they  diverge  from  each  other.  This  was  one  reason 
why  Fremery  wished  to  adopt  two  species;  but 
aundevall  has  shown  that  scarcely  two  skulls  can 
be  examined  without  minute  differences  in  the  size 
and  direction  of  the  tusks  being  perceived.  The 
most  important  function  of  these  tusks  is  digging 
shell-fish,  the  favorite  food  of  the  Walrus,  out  of 
the  banks  and  mud  of  shoal-water.  They  are  also 
employed  to  raise  the  body  out  of  the  water,  by 
digging  them  into  ice-floes,  which  probably  ga\e 
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they  form  terrible  weapons^? offense? al^by^ a  quffik  m master  P.~Z  von" Wakew’  mfif  )R]USSian 

turn  of  the  neck  the  animal  can  strike  upward  Min  ■  A  vnm'atv  r.f  (Mm.).] 

^^&S^andt?5?1fS?dSit&eWal‘  iu'excfe?^  weVdefiS^sA  JioffiaTed 

shore  and  on  iceX’es  some  fclnlT  with  perofskite  and  other  mineral  species  at  the 
those  of  the  main  body  sleep, Xd  fhenXS  ^’Xaje-Maxlmlli;inowsk  mme>  near  Achmatowsk, 

threatens  the  sentinels  awaken  the  others  by  bel-  .  rnr 

lowing.  They  are  said  to  be  monogamous,  and  the  ^alwe.v.  t.  [Wallow,  s.] 
female  brings  forth  atnine months  one  calf,  usually  wa'-lle,  *wale,  a.  &  s.  [Perhaps  from 

on  the  icefloes.  In  disposition  they  are  quiet  and  (O.  Icel.  veil) ;  0.  H.  Ger.  wala- choice  Is): 

inoffensive,  unless  attacked  or  during  the  love-sea-  Goth.  ualis=choice  (a.).]  (Scotch.) 
son,  or  if  their  young  are  in  danger,  when  they  A.  As  adjective  • 
become  desperately  aggressive,  and  furiously  attack 
the  hunters  on  the  ice  or  in  boats.  The  habitat 
of  the  Walrus  and  its  numbers,  owing  to  reckless 
slaughter  by  sealers  and  whalers,  are  fast  decreas¬ 
ing,  and  the  few  remaining  seek  unfrequented  spots 
in  high  latitudes  inaccessible  to  sealers.  At  one 
time _ there  was  a  considerable  trade  in  Walrus- 
hunting,  but  it  is  now  at  a  very  low  ebb  ;  the  tusks 


1.  Beautiful,  excellent,  choice. 

“The  wale  burde.”— Gaieaj/ree,  1,010. 

2.  Large,  ample,  strong. 

B.  Assubst.:  Something  pretty;  an  ornament,  a 
gewgaw. 

Va'-lf,  inferj.  [A  shortened  form  of  A.  S.  wd- 


alone  have  any  commercial  value  at  the  present  bd-wa— welaway  (q.  v.).]  Alas  !  welaway  1  (Scotch.)  acter; 


wandering 

wan,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Wan,  a.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  or  render  wan  or  pale. 

B .  Intrans. :  To  become  wan  or  pale. 

“All  his  visage  wanned." — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

' Wtin.pret.&pa.par.ofv .  [Win,!;.]  (Scotch.) 

Wan'-ghan-gjf,  adj.  [A  corruption  of  unchancy 
(q.  v.).]  Unlucky.  (Scotch.) 

“Some  wanchancy  person — I  suspect  John  Heathen 
blatter  the  auld  gamekeeper.” — Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  lxiv. 

wand,  s.  [Icel.  vbndr  (genit.  vandar)  =  a  wand, 
a  switch;  O.  Sw.  wand;  Dan.  vaand;  Goth,  wane 
dus.  From  0.  Scand.  wand ,  vand,  pa.  t.  of  O.  Sw. 
winda;  Icel .vinda;  Dan.  vinde— to  wind  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  small  stick,  staff,  or  rod. 

“  With  a  single  wand  in  his  hand.” — Milton:  Hist.  Br  it¬ 
ain,  bk.  iv. 

2.  A  rod  or  staff,  having  some  special  use  or  char¬ 


time  ;  but  formerly  Walrus-hides  were  used  for 
various  purposes,  such  as  machine-bands,  &c. 

*walt,  adj.  [A.  S.  wealt  =  unsteady ;  unwealt  = 
steady,  from  wealtan=  to  roll.] 

Naut. :  An  old  term  equivalent  to  crank.  (Smyth.) 

*walt,  v.  i.  [Walt,  a.]  To  roll  over ;  to  totter, 
to  fall,  to  throw,  to  rush.  [Weltee.J 

wal’-ter,  v.  i.  [Walt,  a.] 

*1.  To  roll,  to  welter. 


(1)  A  rod  used  by  conjurers,  diviners,  or  magi¬ 
cians. 


“  If  I  but  wave  this  wand. 

Your  nerves  are  all  chained  up  in  alabaster.** 

Milton:  Comus,  659. 

(2)  A  staff  of  authority. 

**  Then  the  Corrigidor  hauing  an  officer  with  him  which 
bare  a  white  wand  in  his  hand,  sayd  •  •  •  yeeld  your 
selfe.** — Hackluyt:  Voyages ,  ii.  118. 

(3)  A  small  baton,  forming  part  of  the  insignia  of 


*wam-bais,  s.  [Gambeson.] 
warn  -ble,  *wam-mle,  *wam  -mql,  *wam-le, 
v.i.  [Dan.  vamle= to  nauseate,  to  become  squeam¬ 
ish;  i;ammef=nauseous ;  Icel.  vcema= to  nauseate, 
to  loathe ;  veema— nausea.] 
l-.To  rumble,  heave,  or  be  affected  with  nausea. 

(Said  of  the  stomach.) 

“  Then  shall  ye  sometime  see  there  some  other,  <£c., 
theyr  bodye  frete,  their  stomake  wamble." — Sir  T.  More i 
Works,  p.  322. 

“  Wherein  the  sinner  waltereth  and  wrappeth  hym  selfe,  2:  T?  move  irregularly  to  and  fro;  to  roll,  to  the  messenger  of  a  court  of  justice  in  Scotland,  and 
asowe  walloweth  in  the  stynkyng  gore  pit.” — Fisher:  Wriggle.  which  he  must  exhibit  before  making  a  caption; 

Seven  Psalmes;  Ps.  vi.  “  When  your  sold  salads  without  salt  or  vinegar  Called  more  fully  a  wand  of  peace. 

2.  To  upset;  to  be  overturned.  Be  wambling  in  your  stomachs.  .  “The  legal  officer,  confronted  with  him  of  the  mili- 

■nroit-h  „  rTO^.T^TTi  r.i  *.  •  u  ,,.  0  rr  .  '  .  Lowr'  **  tary,  grasped  with  one  doubtful  hand  the  greasy  bludgeon 

Wciluil,  s,  L  Wealth. J  x  lenty,  ricues*  wealtii.  3.  ^.o  move  in  an  undulating,  serpentine,  or  eel-  which  was  to  enforce  his  authority,  and  with  the  other 
‘•Peppercorn,  wehae  walth  of  them.” — Scott:  Antiquary,  Ilk©  manner  ;  to  wriggle.  ( Prov .)  produced  his  short  official  baton,  tipped  with  silver,  and 

oh.  xi.  *wamble-cropped,  a.  Lit.,  sick  at  the  stomach;  ^ving  a  movabl?  ri.°g  uP°n  i*-‘ Captain  M’lntyre.-Sir, 

wU-tMr;A-*(w»T, [Namedafter  fetched, humiliated.  _  SSTdXKS 

Irror.  A.  Waitner,  or  l^eipsic.J  Wain -ble,  s.  [WAMBLE,  p.]  A  heaving  or  rum-  self  deforced.*  .  .  .  And  he  slid  his  enigmatical  ring 

Bot» :  A  genus  of  Hermannese.  Herbs  or  shrubs  bling  in  the  stomach  ;  a  feeling  of  nausea  ;  squeam-  from  one  end  of  the  baton  to  the  other,  being  the  appro* 
With  serrated  leaves,  some  stellate  hairs,  and  axil-  ishness.  priate  symbol  of  his  having  been  forcibly  interrupted  in 

lary  or  terminal  heads  generally  of  yellow  flow-  “  Dissolved  incontinently  all  wambles." -P.  Holland, •  the  discharge  of  his  duty”-&>ott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xlii. 

ers.  Calyx  persistent,  campanulate,  five-cleft,  sur-  piutarch,  p.  675. 
rounded  by  a  one  to  three-leaved  deciduous  involu-  „„  „  r-c7 , 

cel;  petals  five,  stalked ;  style  somewhat  lateral;  warn,  brace,  s.  [Vambeace.] 

stigma  fringed  or  tubercled ;  fruit  capsular.  Wal -  wame,  s.  [A.  S.  wamb— the  belly,  the  stomach, 

theria  douradinha,  which  abounds  in  mucilage,  is  the  womb.]  The  womb,  belly.  (Lit.  & fig.)  (Scotch.) 
used  in  Brazil  in  diseases  of  the  chest,  and  exter¬ 
nally  as  an  application  to  wounds ;  and  W.  a mer~ 
icana  in  Surinam  in  fevers. 

wame  -ffi’,  wame-fofi’,  subst.  [Scotch  wame= 
womb,  and  - fu\  -/ow’=full.]  A  belly  full.  (Scotch.) 

“  This  may  do — maun  do,  Sir,  wi’  them  wha 
Maun  please  the  great  folk  for  a  wamefou’ .” 

Bums:  A  Dedication ;  To  Oavin  Hamilton ,  Esq. 

wam-mel,  wam  -mle,  v.  i.  [Wamble,  v.] 
wam-pee',s.  [Chinese.] 

Bot.,  <Sbc. :  The  fruit  of 
Cookia  punctata.  It  is  a 


‘At  the  back  of  the  dyke,  in  a  wealth  o’  snaw,  or  in  the 
wame  o’  a  wave,  what  signifies  how  the  auld  gaberlunzie 
dies?” — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  vii. 


wal'-ther-ite  (w  as  V,  th  as  t),  s.  [Etymology 
doubtful,  but  prob.  after  one  Walther;  suffix  -ite 
(Min.).) 

Min. :  Probably  a  variety  of  Bismutite  (q.  v.)  ;  an 
undetermined  mineral. 


Wal -ton,  s.  [See  def.] 

Geog.:  Walton-on-the-Naze,  in  Essex,  England. 

Walton-crag,  s. 

Geol.:  A  bed  of  crag  existing  at  Walton-on-the  round  berry  about  the  size 
Naze.  It  is  considered  to  be  the  oldest  portion  of  of  a  pigeon’s  egg,  with  five 
the  Red  Crag,  and  to  have  been  deposited  while  the  or  a  smaller  number  of 
climate  was  warmer  than  it  immediately  afterward  cells.  It  is  highly  esteemed 
became. 

wal’-tron,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  walrus. 

“  The  morse,  or  waltron,  is  called  the  sea-horse.” — 

Woodward. 

wal-ty,  a.  [Eng.  wait,  a.,*  - y .]  Unsteady, crank. 

(Said  of  a  vessel.) 

waltz,  s.  [A  shortened  term  of  Ger.  walzer—  a 
jig,  a  waltz,  from  walzen= to  roll,  to  revolve,  to 
waltz  ;  cogn.  with  A.  S.  wealtan=to  roll,  to  twist.] 

Music : 

1.  A  dance  said  to  have  originated  in  Bohemia, 
now  of  almost  universal  adoption.  It  is  performed 
by  couples,  who,  almost  embracing  each  other, 
swing  round  the  room  with  a  whirling  motion. 

2.  The  musiccomposed  for  such  a  dance.  The  time 
is  of  triple  measure  in  crotchets  or  quavers,  and 
consists  of  eight  or  sixteen  bar  phrases.  Modem 
waltz-writers  frequently  add  to  the  original  dance' 


*wand-like,  a.  Likea  rod  or  staff. 

“Her  stature  to  an  inch ;  as  wand-like  straight 
As  silver-voiced  j  her  eyes  as  jewel-like.” 

Shakesp. :  Pericles,  v.  L 

Wan-der,  *wan-dren,  *wan-dri-en,  v.  i.  &  t. 

[A.  S.  wandrian,  a  frequent,  from  wendan= to  go, 
to  wend  (q.  v.)  ;  Dut.  wandelen= to  walk ;  Ger.  wan- 
deln=t o  wander,  to  travel,  to  walk;  Dan.  vandre; 
Sw.  vandra ;  O.  Dut.  wanderen .] 

A.  Intransitive; 

1.  To  ramble  here  and  there  without  any  certain 
course  or  object  in  view ;  to  travel  or  move  from 
place  to  place  without  any  fixed  purpose  or  desti¬ 
nation;  to  rove,  range,  or  roam  about;  to  stroll,  to 
stray. 


“  They  wandered  in  the  wilderness  in  a  solitary  way.” — 
Psalm  evii.  4. 


Wampee. 


in  China  and  the  Indian 
Archipelago. 

wamp'-ish,  v.  t.  [Etym. 
doubtful.]  To  toss  about 
in  a  frantic,  threatening 
manner ;  to  wave  violent¬ 
ly;  to  flourish,  to  brand¬ 
ish.  (Scotch.) 

“It's  fearsome  baith  to  see 
and  hear  her  when  she  warn- 

pishes  about  her  arms.” — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxxix. 

wam'-pum,  s.  [From American-Indian  wampum, 
wompam,  from  Massachusetts  wdmpi;  Delaware 
wdpi= white.]  Small  beads  made  of  shells,  used  by 
the  American  Indians  as  money ;  or  wrought  into 
belts,  &c.,  as  an  ornament. 

“Clad  from  hea? to  foot  in  wampum." 

Longfellow:  Hiawatha,  ix. 

[A.  S.  wann,  wonn  —  dark,  black ;  orig- 


2.  To  leave  one’s  home  or  settled  place  of  abode ; 
to  migrate. 

“When  God  caused  me  to  wander  from  my  father’s 
house.” — Genesis  xx.  13. 

3.  To  depart  or  stray  from  any  settled  course  or 
path;  to  go  astray,  as  from  the  paths  of  duty;  to 
stray,  to  err,  to  deviate. 

“O  let  me  not  wander  from  thy  commandments.” — 
Psalm  cxix.  10. 

4.  To  be  delirious ;  not  to  be  under  the  guidance 
of  reason  ;  as,  The  mind  wanders. 

5.  To  digress  from  the  subject  in  hand. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  wander  over;  to  travel,  roam,  or 
stroll  over  or  through,  without  any  fixed  course, 
object,  or  destination. 

“  Forty  days  Elijah  without  food. 
Wander'd  this  barren  waste.” 

Milton:  P.  R.,  i.  354. 

wan-der-er,  *wan-dre-er,  s.  [Eng.  wander; 
*e?\] 

1.  One  who  wanders ;  one  who  travels  about,  hav- 


an  introduction  and  coda  The  “Vienna”  wan,  a.  LA.  to.  wann,  wonn  -  aarx,  Diacx ;  ong- 
waXls  Characterized  aby  a  mpid  movement  and  kal  doubtful,  prob.  from  wann  worn;  pa  t  of  mg  no  fixed  home  or  place  of  abode. 

strict  unbroken  time.  Landler  are  slower  and  vnnnan=  to  toil,  to  strive,  to  contend  hence  the  - ^  " 

more  dignified  than  the  waltz.  “Classical  waltzes  ”  crigmal  meaning  would  be.wornout  with  tod.tired 
are  compositions  in  waltz-form  intended  for  set  out,  and  ,s°  worn  out  or  pallid  with  sleeplessness.] 
pieces,  not  for  dance  tunes.  In  them  greater  scope  Tlnp  &  P&*6  °r  sic^y  ^ue  ’  Pat0> 

is  o-iven  to  the  composer  and  performer  than  is  Suid  ot  look 


is  given  to  the  composer  and  performer  than  is 
compatible  with  the  rhythm  of  the  dance. 

waltz-song,  s.  A  song  written  to  the  rhythm 
and  movement  of  a  waltz. 

waltz,  v.  i.  [Waltz,  s.] 

1.  To  dance  a  waltz. 

2.  To  move  as  in  a  waltz ;  to  trip. 

waltz '-er,  subst.  [Eng.  waltz ,  v. ;  -er.J  One  who 
dances  a  waltz. 


‘The  woman  also  looked  pale  and  wan.”— Banyan:  Pil- 
grim* s  Progress ,  pt.  ii. 

2.  Pale,  white. 

“  With  the  wan  moon  overhead.” 

Longfellow:  Beleaguered  City . 

3.  Black,  gloomy.  (Applied  to  water,  streams, 
pools,  &c.  (Scotch.) 

wan-thriven,  a.  Stunted,  decayed;  in  a  state 
of  decline.  (Scotch.) 


The  youth,  obedient  to  his  sire’s  commands, 

Sets  off  a  wanderer  into  foreign  lands.” 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error,  3781 

2.  One  who  wanders  or  strays  from  the  path  of 
duty. 

wan'-der-Ing,  *wan'-drlng,  *wan-drynge,  pr. 

par.,a.&s.  [Wandeb.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Given  to  wander;  roaming,  roving 
unsettled. 

“  Nor  shall  one  wandering  thought  of  mine 
At  such,  our  Prophet’s  will,  repine  !” 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abydos,  i.  13. 


boil  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph-£ 
-tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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C.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  roaming  or  traveling  about  without  a  fixed 
course,  object,  or  destination. 

“Through  ten  years’  wandering,  and  through  ten  years’ 
war.” — Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xiii.  343. 

2.  Aberration ;  deviation  from  rectitude ;  a  stray¬ 
ing  or  swerving  from  the  path  of  duty. 

“If  any  man’s  eagerness  of  glory  has  made  him  over¬ 
see  the  way  to  it,  let  him  now  recover  his  wanderings." — 
Decay  of  Piety. 

3.  A  roving  or  straying  of  the  mind  or  thoughts ; 
mental  aberration. 

“  Suited  to  my  present  wanderings  of  thought.” — Budg- 
cll:  Spectator,  No.  425. 

.4.  Indulgence  in  digressions  or  disquisitions  for¬ 
eign  to  the  subject  in  hand. 

*i[  The  Wandering  Jew:  A  legendary  character, 
condemned  to  wander  from  place  to  place  till  the 
Day  of  Judgment.  According  to  one  version,  that 
,of  Matthew  Paris  ( Chron .  St.  Alban’s  Abbey),  he 
was  Oartophilus,  the  doorkeeper  of  the  Judgment 
Hall,  in  the  service  of  Pontius  Pilate,  and  struck 
our  Lord  as  he  led  Him  forth,  saying{  “Get  on 
faster,  Jesus  I  ”  whereupon  our  Lord  replied,  “  I  am 
going,  but  thou  shalt  tarry  till  I  come  again.”  An¬ 
other  legend  is  that  Jesus,  pressed  down  with  the 
weight  of  His  cross,  stopped  to  rest  at  the  door  of 
one  Ahasuerus,  a  cobbler.  The  craftsman  pushed 
Him  away,  saying,  “  Get  off !  Away  with  you, 
away!”  Our  Lord  replied,  “Truly  I  go  away,  and 
that  quickly,  but  tarry  thou  till  I  come.”  A  third 
legend  says  that  it  was  the  cobbler  who  hauled 
Jesus  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Pilate,  saying  to 
him,  “Faster,  Jesus,  faster!”  The  legend  has 
formed  the  basis  of  many  poems  and  novels, 
wandering-albatross,  s. 

Ornith.:  Diomedea  exulans.  [Albatross.] 

wan'-der-Iiig-iy,  *wan-drlng-iy,  adv.  [Eng. 
wandering ;  - ly .]  In  a  wandering,  roving,  or  un¬ 
settled  manner. 

“Your  shafts  of  fortune  .  .  . 

Yet  glance  full  wand’ ringly  on  us.” 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  Lii.  3. 

*wan’-der-ment,  s.  [Eng.  wander;  -rnent.)  The 
act  or  state  of  wandering. 

“  Genus  and  species  long  since  barefoote  went 
Upon  their  ten-toes  in  wilde  wanderment.” 

Bp.  Hall:  Satires,  ii.  3. 

wan-der-oo',  wan-der-fi  ,  s.  [Fr.  Ouanderou, 
from  wanderu ,  the  Cingalese  form  of  Hind,  bandar 
=  a  monkey.] 

ZoOlogy : 

1.  Macacus  silenus,  from  the  south  of  Hindustan, 
especially  the  country  bordering  the  Malabar  coast. 
It  is  about  two  feet  in  length,  tail  ten  to  twelve 
inches.  TheWander- 
oos  have  long,  slim 
bodies,  covered  with 
deep-black  hair,  tail 
of  the  same  color, 
tufted.  The  head 
looks|  very  large,  be¬ 
cause  of  a  mane,  or 
ruff,  and  beard  which 
sticks  out  round  the 
face.  This  mass  of 
long  hair  is  either 
gray  or  white,  and 
adds  to  the  sly  look 
of  the  broad  face,  soft 
dull  eyes,  and  broad 
muzzle.  The  name  is 
misleading,  as  Maca¬ 
cus  silenus  is  not  a 
native  of  Ceylon.  Mr. 

Blanford  (Proc.  ZoOl. 

Soc.,  1887,  p.  623)  proposed  to  substitute  for  it  the 
name  Lion-tailed  Monkey,  used  by  Pennant. 

2.  Any  species  of  the  eenusSemnopithecus  (q.  v.). 
S.ursinus  is  the  Great  Wanderoo  [Maha.] 

“The  name  wanderu  has  clung  to  the  Malabar  Monkey 
ever  since  [the  publication  of  Buffon’s  Nat.  Hist.)  ;  but 
really  applies,  as  Templeton,  Kelaart,  Tennent,  and 
others  have  shown,  to  the  Ceylonese  Semnopitheci,  and 
was  rightly  employed  for  those  animals  by  Knox  and 
Ray.” — Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1887,  p.  623. 

*wand'-y,  a.  [Eng.  wand;  -y.)  Long  and  flexi¬ 
ble,  like  a  wand. 

wane,  *waine,  *wayne,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  wanian, 
wonian— to  decrease,  to  grow  less,  from  wan,  won= 
deficient ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  vana= to  diminish,  from 
vanr  —  lacking,  wanting ;  O.  H.  Ger.  &  M.  H.  Ger. 
wandn,  ivan&n  =  to  wane,  from  wan  —  deficient.] 
[Waist.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  grow  less ;  to  be  diminished ;  to  decrease ; 
applied  especially  to  the  illuminated  portion  of  the 
moon,  as  opposed  to  wax. 

“States  thrive  or  wither,  as  moons  wax  and  wane." 

Cowper:  Expostulation,  324. 


2.  To  become  shorter. 

“Night  wanes,  O  King!  ’tis  time  for  sleep!” 

Longfellow :  Musician’ s  Tale,  vi. 

3.  To  decline,  to  fail,  to  sink ;  to  approach  the 
end. 

“I’m  waning  in  his  favor.” 

Dryden:  All  for  Love,  iii. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  cause  to  decrease, 
wane,  *waine,  s.  [Wane,  u.] 

1.  The  decrease  of  the  illuminated  part  of  the 
moon  to  the  spectator’s  eye. 

“He  is  in  the  wane.’’  —  Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,  v. 

2.  Decline,  failure,  diminution,  decrease,  declen¬ 
sion. 

“In  her  wane  of  pride.” 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  17. 

wa’-ney,  subst.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  feather- 
edge  or  acute  angular  edge  of  a  slab-board,  cut 
from  a  round  log  without  previous  squaring,  or  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  process  of  squaring. 

wafig  (1),  s.  [A.  S.  wang ;  Icel.  vangr.)  Afield. 
*wang  (2),  *wong,  subst.  [A.  S.  wange,  wonge, 
wenge=th.e  cheek,  the  jaw  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  wanga;  Icel. 
vangi .] 

1.  The  jaw,  the  jaw-bone,  the  cheek-bone. 

2.  The  same  as  Wang-tooth  (q.  v.). 

“Our  manciple  I  hope  he  wol  be  ded, 

Swa  werkes  ay  the  wanges  in  his  hed.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,028. 

*wang -tooth,  *wang-toth,  s.  A  cheek-tooth  or 
grinder. 

“  Out  of  a  wang-toth  sprang  anon  a  welle.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  14,051. 

wan'-gii-la,  wan-glo,  subst.  [Guianan  name.] 
The  seeds  of  Sesamum  orientate.  [Sesame-oil.] 
waiig’-an,  s.  [Amer.  Indian.]  A  name  applied 
in  Maine  to  a  lumberman’s  boat  for  carrying  tools, 
provisions,  &c. 

*wafig'-er,  subst.  [A.  S.  wangere,  from  wange= a 
cheek,  a  jaw.]  A  pillow  for  the  cheek. 

“His  brighte  helm  was  his  w anger.’’ 

Chaucer:  Rime  of  Sire  Thopas. 

wafig'-hee,  whang'-hee,  s.  [Native  name.] 
Bot.:  Phyllostachys  nigra,  a  bamboo  imported, 
perhaps  with  others  of  the  genus,  into  Europe  from 
China  and  Japan  to  be  made  into  walking-sticks. 
*wan'-hope,  s.  [A.  S.  wan= deficient,  and  hope .] 

1.  Despair ;  want  or  absence  of  hope. 

“  Wanhope  of  helpeis  throughout  me  ronne  truelie.” — 
Chaucer:  Testament  of  Love,  bk.  iv. 

2.  Yain  hope;  delusion. 

“I  maie  bringe  in  the  foolish  wanhope  (imagine  we)  of 
some  usurer.” — Chaloher:  Translation  of  Morice  Encomium 
II.,  3  b. 

wan-horn,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Siamese  name.]  An 
unidentified  species  of  Ksempferia  (q.  v.). 

*wan'-I-6n,  *wan'-l-hnd,  *wan  -nl-on,  subst. 
[Prob.  waniand  is  the  original  and  correct  form, 
being  the  northern  form  of  the  pr.  par.  of  A.  S. 
wanian= to  wane  (q.  v.) ;  hence,  in  the  waniand— 
in  the  waning,  and  with  a  wanion—  with  diminu¬ 
tion,  detriment,  or  ill-luck.]  A  misfortune  or  calam¬ 
ity  ;  a  curse,  mischief.  (Chiefly  used  as  an  impreca¬ 
tion  in  the  phrases,  With  a  wannion,  Wanions  on 
you.) 

“I’ll  teach  you  to  take  place  of  tradesmen’s  wives,  with 
a  wannion  to  you.” — Dryden:  Wild  Gallant,  iii. 

wan'-kle,  adj.  [A.  S.  wancol = unstable ;  O.  & 
Prov.  Ger.  wanfceZ=tottering ;  wanken=  to  totter.] 
Weak,  unstable;  not  to  be  depended  on.  ( North  of 
England.) 

wan'-le  (le  as  el),  a.  [Wannle.] 
wan'-luck,  s.  [A.  S.  tt>an=deficient,  and  Eng. 
luck.)  Want  of  luck;  unluckiness, 
wan'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  wan;  -ly.) 

1.  In  a  wan  or  pale  manner. 

2.  Wastingly. 

“  Wanly  did  displace 
“The  rose-mixt  lilies  in  her  lovely  face.” 
Sylvester:  Du  Bartas,  fifth  day,  first  week,  1,028. 

wanned,  *wannyd,  a.  [Eng.  wan;  -ed.)  Made 
or  become  wan  or  pale  ;  pale,  wan. 

“  Whoom  deth  soo  stern  wyth  his  wannyd  hewe. 

Hath  now  pursuyd.” 

Fabyan:  Chronycle  (an.  1489.) 
wan’-ness,  s.  [Eng.  wan;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  wan  or  pale ;  paleness. 

“The  complexion  was  pale,  even  to  wanness." — Lytton: 
Oodolphin,  ch.  xii. 

*wan'-nI-on,  s.  [Wanion.] 
wan’-nish,  adj.  [Eng.  wan;  - ish .]  Somewhat 
wan  or  pale  ;  of  a  pale  hue. 

“No  tree  in  all  the  grove  but  has  its  charms, 

Though  each  its  hue  peculiar;  paler  some 
And  of  a  wannish  gray.”  Cowper:  Task,  i.  309. 


wan’-nle,  wan'-le  (le  as  el),  ct.  [Cf.  Icelandic 
vcenligr  =  hopeful,  fine.]  Active,  strong,  healthy. 
(Scotch.) 

“And  grew  up  to  be  a  fine  wanle  fellow.” — Scott:  Anti • 
quary ,  cli.  xxiv. 

wan-rest'-f  ull,  adj.  [A.  S.  wan— deficient,  and 
Eng.  restful .]  Restless.  (Scotch.) 

“An’  may  they  never  learn  the  gates, 

Of  ither  vile,  wanrestfu’  pets.” 

Burns:  Death  of  Poor  Mailie. 

want,  *wonte,  a.  &  s.  [Icel.  vant,  neut.  of  vanr 
=lacking,  deficient;  vansi= want ;  vanta= to  want. 
From  the  same  root  as  wane  (q.  v.).] 

*A.  As  adjective:  Wanting,  deficient.  (Omiulum 
14,398.) 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  not  having;  the  con¬ 
dition  of  being  without  anything ;  lack. 

“Evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought. 

As  well  as  want  of  heart.” 

Hood:  Lady’s  Dream. 

2.  Absence,  scarcity,  lack ;  deficiency. 

“  Worth  makes  the  man,  and  'want  of  it  the  fellow.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  203. 

3.  Occasion  for  something;  need,  necessity. 

“  To  supply  the  ripe  wants  of  my  friend." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

4.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  without  means; 
penury,  indigence,  poverty. 

“  Want  makes  us  know  the  price  of  what  we  avile.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Prince  Henry’s  Barriers. 

5.  That  which  is  not  possessed,  but  is  necessary 
or  desired  for  use  or  pleasure. 

“  Nature’s  wants,  he  knows  how  few  they  are.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

*want-grace,  s.  A  reprobate. 

“Want  a  want-grace  to  performe  the  deede.’ 

Davies:  Microcosmos,  p.  57. 

*want-wit,  s.  A  person  destitute  of  wit  or  sense; 
a  fooi. 

“  Such  a  want-wit  sadness  makes  of  me, 

That  I  have  much  ado  to  know  myself.” 

Shakesp. :  Merchan  t  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

want,  *wante,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Icel.  vanta .]  [Want, 
s.] 

A.  Transitive 

1.  To  be  without ;  to  be  destitute  of ;  to  lack ;  not 
to  have. 

“  Those  happy  places  thou  hast  deigned  awhile 

To  leant.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  365. 

2.  To  be  deficient  in ;  to  be  lacking  in  respect  of 
or  to  the  amount  of ;  to  fall  or  come  short  in. 

3.  To  have  occasion  for,  as  something  requisite, 
necessary,  useful,  proper,  or  desirable  ;  to  need,  to 
require. 

“He  persisted  in  remaining  where  he  was  not  wanted." 
— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch  xvii. 

4.  To  feel  a  desire  for,  as  for  something  absent, 
needed,  lost,  or  the  like ;  to  feel  the  need  of ;  to 
wish  or  long  for  ;  to  desire,  to  crave. 

“  I  want  more  uncles  here  to  welcome  me.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  L 

5.  To  desire  to  speak,  or  to  do  business  with ;  to 
desire  the  presence  or  assistance  of. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  lacking  or  wanting ;  to  be  absent. 

“  There  wanted  leysure  not  only  to  place  theym  vnde* 
theyr  ante-signes,  but  also  to  put  on  theyr  skuls.” — Gold- 
inge:  Ccesar,  fol.  57. 

2.  To  be  deficient;  not  to  be  sufficient;  not  to 
come  up  to  a  certain  standard ;  to  fail ;  to  come  or 
run  short. 

“  There  wanteth  but  a  mean  to  fill  your  6ong.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  i.  2. 

3.  To  be  missed  ;  not  to  be  present. 

“  Granivorous  animals  have  a  long  colon  and  caecum, 
which  in  carnivorous  are  wanting.” — Arbuthnot:  On  Ali¬ 
ments. 

4.  To  be  in  want ;  to  suffer  indigence  or  want. 

“Why  should  you  want?  Behold,  the  earth  hath  roots; 

Within  this  mile  break  forth  a  hundred  springs.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon,  iv.  3. 

5.  To  be  desirous  or  disposed ;  to  wish ;  as,  He 
does  not  want  to  go.  (Colloq.) 

IT  To  be  wanted :  A  euphemistic  phrase,  signify¬ 
ing  that  the  person  referred  to  is  being  sought  for 
by  the  police  on  some  charge. 

“  Two  men  supposed  to  be  on  board  of  a  vessel  which 
was  loading  at  Hebburn  Coal  staithes,  were  wanted  in 
Germany  for  murder.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*want  (2),s.  [O.  Fr.  want  (Fr.  gant),  from  Low 
Lat.  wantus,  from  the  Teutonic  ;  Icel.  vOttr;  Dan. 
vante ;  Sw.  wante .]  A  glove. 

*want  (3),  s.  [A.  S.  wand;  Prov.  Ger.  wond .]  An 
old  name  for  the  mole  or  moldwarp. 


Wanderoo. 
(Macacus  silenus.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wQlf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


wa’n’t 
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wa  n  t,  v.  aux.  [See  def.]  A  colloquial  and  vul¬ 
gar  contraction  of  was  not. 

want'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  want  (1),  s.r 
^age.]  That  which  is  wanting ;  deficiency. 

.  *want  -er,  s.  [Eng.  want,  v. ;  -er.)  One  who  is 
m  want  or  need. 


“The  wanters  are  despised  of  God  and  man.” 

Davies:  Scourge  of  Folly,  p.  21. 

wan-tfiriv  -$n,  adj.  [A.  S.  w:an=deficient,  and 
English  thriven .]  Stunted,  decayed ;  in  a  state  of 
decay  or  decline.  (Scotch.) 

“And  what  am  I  but  a  poor,  wasted  wanthriven  tree 
dug  up  by  the  roots?”—  Scott:  Heart  of  Micl-Lothian,  ch.  xx. 

want -less, ’haraut-les,  adj.  [Eng.  rocmt  (1),  s. ; 
•iess.J  Havmgno  want;  abundant,  fruitful. 

“The  wantles  counties,  Essex,  Kent.” 

Warner:  Albions’  England,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xiv. 

wan -ton,  *wan-toun,  *wan-towen,  *wan- 

towne,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  wan=  deficient,  and  towen, 
tor  togen,  pa.  par.  of  te6n=to  draw,  to  educate,  to 
bring  up ;  hence,  the  original  meaning  is  unre¬ 
claimed,  uneducated,  not  taken  in  hand  by  a  mas¬ 
ter.]  [Wane,  Tug,  r.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*1.  Unruly,  dissipated,  wild. 

“He  .  .  .  associate  vnto  hym  ceTteyn  wanton  per. 
sones,  &  bete  his  mayster.” — Fabyan :  Chronycle,  chap, 
cxxvii. 


2.  Indulging  the  natural  appetites  or  impulses 
without  restraint ;  licentious,  dissolute. 

3.  Unrestrained  by  the  rules  of  chastity;  lascivi¬ 
ous,  lewd,  lustful,  licentious. 


“  Froward  by  nature,  enemy  to  peace, 
Lascivious,  wanton.’’ 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  I.,  iii.  1. 

4.  Characterized  or  marked  by  licentiousness  or 
lewdness ;  lewd. 

“To  do  him  wanton  rites,  which  cost  them  woe.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  414. 

5.  Moving,  wandering,  or  roving  about  in  gayety 
or  sport ;  playful,  frolicsome,  sportive. 

“All  wanton  as  a  child,  skipping  and  vain.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  v.  2. 
*6.  Moving  or  flying  loosely  ;  hanging  or  playing 
freely. 

"Tresses  .  .  .  in  wanton  ringlets  wav’d.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  306. 

7.  Causing  loose  movements  ;  fresh,  brisk. 

“Now  hoist  the  sail,  and  let  the  streamers  float 

Upon  the  wanton  breeze.” — Cowper:  Task,  ii.  256. 

8.  Running  to  excess  ;  unrestrained,  loose. 

*9.  Light,  trifling,  idle. 

“Every  idle,  nice,  and  wanton  reason.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  1. 

*10.  Luxuriant  in  growth ;  over-fertile  or  abun¬ 
dant;  rank,  luxurious. 

“What  we  by  day  .  .  .  prop  or  bind, 

One  night  or  two  with  wanton  growth  derides, 
Tending  to  wild.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  211. 

11.  Arising  from  or  characterized  by  extreme  fool¬ 
hardiness  or  recklessness,  or  from  an  utter  disre¬ 
gard  of  right  or  consequences. 

“A  wanton  or  injurious  exercise  of  this  great  preroga¬ 
tive.” — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  7. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  lewd  person  ;  a  lascivious  man  or  woman. 

“To  lip  a  wanton  in  a  secure  couch.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iv.  1. 

*2.  A  merry,  frolicsome  rogue  ;  a  sportive  crea¬ 
ture;  a  trifler. 

“The  sportive  wanton  pleas’d  with  some  new  play.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xv.  418. 


2.  To  spend  or  waste  in  wantonness. 

“  Hee  wantons  away  his  life  foolishly,  that,  when  he  is 
well,  will  take  physiek  to  make  him  sick.” — Bp.  Hall: 
Defeat  of  Crueltie. 

*wan'-tdn-ing,  s.  [Eng.  wanton',  - ing .] 

1.  The  act  of  playing  the  wanton. 

2.  A  wanton. 

“  The  Muses  to  be  woxen  wantonings.” 

Hall:  Satires,  I.  ii.  84. 

*Wan-t6n-Ize,  V.  i.  [Eng.  wanton;  -ize.)  To 
frolic ;  to  wanton ;  to  play  the  wanton. 

“The  prettie  rill  a  place  espies 

Where  with  the  pebbles  she  would  wantonize.” 

Browne:  Britannia’ s  Pastorals,  i.  4. 

Wan’-ton-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  wanton ,  a. ;  - ly .] 

1.  In  a  wanton  manner;  lasciviously,  lewdly, 
sportively,  frolicsomely,  playfully,  carelessly. 

“  This  carrion-flesh  which  thou  wantonly  infectest  with 
the  false  colors  of  thy  pride.” — Bp.  Hall:  Pharisaisme  and 
Christianitie. 

2.  With  utter  disregard  of  the  consequences; 
recklessly. 

“A  plague  so  little  to  be  fear’d, 

As  to  be  wantonly  incurr’d.” 

Cowper:  Mutual  Forbearance. 

wan-ton-ness,  *wan-ton-es,  *wan-ton-esse, 
*wan-ton-nesse,  *wan-toun-esse,  s.  [English 

wanton,  a. ;  -ness.] 

*1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  wanton ;  license ; 
disregard  of  restraint. 

“To  abuse  all  acts  of  grace,  and  turn  them  into  wanton¬ 
ness.” — King  Charles:  Eikon  Bdsilike. 

2.  Licentiousness,  lewdness,  lasciviousness. 

3.  Sportiveness,  frolicsomeness,  gayety,  sport. 

“  Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  night, 

Only  lor  .wantonness.” 

Shalcesp.:  King  John,  iv.  1. 

*4.  Effeminacy. 

“  Somewhat  he  lisped  for  his  icantonnesse. 

To  make  his  English  swet-e  upon  his  tonge.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  266.  (Prol.) 

5.  An  utter  disregard  of  consequences  or  right; 
recklessness  ;  as,  the  wantonness  of  an  attack. 

6.  A  wanton  or  outrageous  act. 

“  It  were  a  wantonness,  and  would  demand 
Severe  reproof.  ’ 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

♦wan  -trust,  *wan-truste,  subst.  [A.  S.  wan- 
deficient,  and  Eng.  trust.]  Distrust. 

“I  saie  not  these  thynges  for  no  wantruste  that  I  have.”. 
•—Chaucer:  Testament  of  Love,  bk.  i. 

*want'-y  (1),  s.  [Eng.  want  (3),  s. ;  -y.)  A  mole; 
a  moldwarp. 

“  Some  creatures,  albeit  they  be  alwaies  covered  within 
the  ground,  yet  live  and  breath  nevertheless,  and 
namely  the  wanty  or  mold-warpes.” — P,  Holland:  Pliny, 
bk.  ix.,  ch.  vii. 

want'-y  (2),  s.  [Cf.  Dutch  wa.?if=cordage,  tack¬ 
ling.]  A  leather  tie  or  rope ;  a  broad  girth  of 
leather  by  which  the  load  is  bound  upon  the  back 
of  a  beast.  ( Prov .) 

“A  pannell  and  wanty,  pack  saddle,  and  ped.” 

Tusser:  Husbandry  Furniture,  p.  11. 

*wanze,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  wansian ,  from  Iranian— to 
wane  (q.  v.).]  To  wane,  to  waste,  to  wither. 

“Many  bewrayed  themselves  to  be  time-servers,  and 
warned  away  to  nothing,  as  fast  as  ever  they  seemed  to 
come  forward.” — Rogers:  Naaman  the  Syrian. 

wan-zey,  van’-zejf,  s.  [See  def.] 

Bot.:  An  Abyssinian  name  for  Cordia  abyssinica. 

wap  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [A  variant  of  whap ;  Middle 
Eng.  quappen— to  palpitate.] 


wap  -9,-too,  s.  [Wappatoo.] 

*waped,  adj.  [Awhape.]  Crushed  by  misery: 
downcast,  dejected,  rueful, 
wa  -pen-shaw,  wa  -pin-schaw,  subst.  [Lit.  a 

weapon-show.]  An  appearance  or  review  of  persons 
under  arms,  made  formerly  in  Scotland  at  certain 
times  in  every  district.  These  exhibitions,  or  meet¬ 
ings,  were  not  designed  for  military  exercises,  but 
only  for  showing  that  the  lieges  were  properly  pro¬ 
vided  with  arms.  The  name  has  been  revived  in 
some  quarters,  and  applied  to  the  periodical  gath¬ 
erings  of  the  volunteer  corps  of  a  more  or  less  wide 
district  for  review,  inspection,  shooting  competi¬ 
tions,  and  the  like. 

wa'-pen-take,  wa'-pen-tac,  s.  [A.  S.  wcepenge ■ 
tcece  (dat.)  =  a  district,  a  wapentake,  nom.  wcepenge- 
tciec,  weepentde;  Low  Latin  wapentac,  wapenta- 
gium,  from  Iceland  vdpnatak—a  weapon  taking  or 
touching;  hence,  a  vote  of  consent  so  expressed,  and, 
lastly,  a  subdivision  of  a  shire  in  the  Danish  part 
of  England  corresponding  to  the  hundred  in  other 
parts ;  from  Icel.  vdpna  (genit.  pi.  of  vapn )  =  a 
weapon,  and  tak=  a  taking,  a  hold,  a  grasp,  from 
taka= to  take,  to  seize,  to  grasp,  to  touch.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  custom  of  the  chiefs  of  a 
particular  district  meeting  at  a  certain  day  at  a 
specified  spot,  when  the  head  chief,  alighting  from 
his  horse,  raised  his  spear  in  the  air,  and  the  infe¬ 
rior  chiefs,  also  on  foot,  touched  this  spear  with 
their  lances,  and  so  acknowledged  their  fealty.]  A 
name  formerly  given  in  some  of  the  northern  shires 
of  England,  ana  still  retained  in  Yorkshire,  to  a  ter¬ 
ritorial  division  of  the  county  corresponding  to  the 
hundred  of  the  southern  counties. 

“  The  hundred  and  the  wapentake  is  all  one,  as  I  read 
in  some,  and  by  this  division  not  a  name  appertinent  to  a 
set  number  of  townes  (for  then  all  hundreds  should  be  of 
equal  quantitie)  but  a  limited  jurisdiction.” — Holinshed: 
Descript.  Eng.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

wap'-I-ti,  s.  [North  Amer.  Indian.] 

Zoology :  Cervus  canadensis,  a  native  of  North 
America,  ranging  from  Carolina  to  56-57°  N.  lati¬ 
tude.  It  is  closely  allied  to  but  considerably  larger 
than  the  Stag  (q.  v.),  standing  about  fifty-four 
inches  at  the  shoulder.  Yellowish  brown  on  upper 
parts ;  sides  gray,  long  coarse  hair  in  front  of  neck, 
like  a  dewlap;  antlers  large,  brow-tine  duplicated. 
It  freqents  low  grounds,  or  woody  tracts  near  savan¬ 
nahs  or  marshes.  The  venison  is  of  little  value,  as 
it  is  coarse  and  dry  ;  but  the  hide  makes  excellent 
leather.  Called  also,  but  erroneously,  the  Elk  and 
Gray  Moose. 

wapp,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Naut. :  A  leader  on  the  end  of  a  pendant,  acting 
as  a  fair-leader. 
wa.p  -p3.-t06,  s.  [See  def.] 

Botany :  The  name  given  by  the  Indians  of  north¬ 
western  America  to  (1)  the  tubers  olSagittaria  lit- 
toralis,  which  they  eat ;  (2)  to  the  potato.  (Treas. 
of  Bot.) 

wappe,  s.  [Wappet.] 

*wap'-pened,  a.  [See  def.]  A  word  only  found 
in  the  passage  given  below,  and  of  doubtful  origin 
and  meaning;  one  suggestion  is  that  it  is  connected 
with  wap,  in  the  old  sense  of,  to  have  sexual  inter¬ 
course.  A  proposed  emendation  is  wappered  (q.  v.). 

“This  [gold]  it  is 

That  makes  the  wappened  widow  wed  again.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon,  iv.  3. 

wap'  per,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  name  given 
to  the  smaller  species  of  river-gudgeon. 

wap -per,  v.  i.  [A  freq.  from  wap  (q.  v.) ;  Dutch 
wapperen= to  waver,  to  fluctuate,  to  vacillate.]  To 
move  quickly  and  tremulously,  as  from  natural 
infirmity  ;  to  totter,  to  twitter,  to  blink. 


3.  A  pampered,  petted  creature;  one  brought  up 
in  luxury ;  an  effeminate  person ;  one  spoiled  by 
indulgence. 

“A  beardless  boy,  a  cockered,  silken  wanton.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  V.  L 

twan  -t6n,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Wanton,  a.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  sport  or  dally  in  lewdness  or  licentiousness ; 
to  sport  lasciviously. 

“To  toy,  to  wanton,  dally,  smile,  and  jest.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  1 06. 

2.  To  frolic  ;  to  play  sportively. 

“Now  wanton’d  lost  in  flags  and  reeds, 

Now  starting  into  sight.” 

Cowper:  Dog  and  Water-lily. 

H.  To  grow  luxuriantly.. 

“Nature  here 

Wanton’d  as  in  her  prime,  and  play’d  at  will 
Her  virgin  fancies.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  295. 

B.  Transitive: 

I.  To  make  wanton. 

“If  he  does  win,  it  wantons  him  with  overplus,  and 
enters  him  into  new  ways  of  expense.” — Feltham :  Resolves, 
ii.  68. 


A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  strike  or  knock  against;  to  beat.  (Prov.) 

2.  To  wallop;  to  give  a  beating  to;  to  whop. 
(Colloq.) 

*3.  To  have  sexual  intercourse  with. 

4.  To  throw  quickly  ;  to  toss.  (Scotch.) 

B.  Intrans.:  To  flutter;  to  beat  the  wings  vio¬ 
lently.  (Prov.) 

wap,  s.  [Wap  (1),  verb.]  A  throw  ;  a  quick  and 
smart  stroke.  (Scotch.) 

*wap,  v.  i.  [Yap.]  To  yelp,  to  yap  (q.  v.). 

“’Tis  the  little  wapping  of  small  dogs  that  stirs  up  the 
cruel  mastives.” — Cotton  Mather:  A  Discourse  on  Witch¬ 
craft  (ed.  1689),  p.  24. 

wap-a-cuth-a,  s.  [North  American 

Snowy  Owl  (q.  v.). 

“  Mr.  Hutchins,  in  his  manuscript  observations  on  the 
habits  of  birds  in  the  Hudson’s  Bay  territory,  says  of  his 
‘Spotted  Owl’  or  ‘Wapacutha,’  that  it  ‘makes  a  nest  in 
the  dry  grounds,’  and  ‘lays  from  five  to  ten  eggs  in  May.’ 
...  I  think  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  it  was 
the  Snowy  Owl.” — Prof.  Newton,  in  Proc.  Zo6l.  Soc.,  1861, 
p.  394. 


wap'-a-cut, 
Indian  name.] 
Ornith. :  The 


“  But  still  he  stole  his  face  to  set  awrye, 

And  wappering  turned  up  his  white  of  eye.” 

Mirror  for  Magistrates. 

wapper-eyed,  s.  Having  eyes  that  move  in  a 
quick,  tremulous  manner.  (Prov.) 

wap -pered,  a.  [Wappek,  v.J  Restless,  fatigued, 
worn  out.  (Prov.) 

wap -pet,  s.  [See  def.]  A  kind  of  cur,  said  to 
be  so  named  from  his  yelping  voice.  (Prov.) 

wap  -pler-ite  (w  as  v) ,  s.  [After  Herr  W appler 
of  Dresden  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).) 

Min. :  A  magnesiau-pharmacolite  crystallizing  in 
the  triclinic  system.  Crystals  small,  sometimes  in 
globular  encrustations.  Hardness,  _2-2‘5 ;  specific 
gravity,  2’48 ;  color,  white  ;  luster,  vitreous.  Com¬ 
position  :  A  hydrated  arsenate  of  lime  and  mag¬ 
nesia,  the  mean  of  two  analyses  yielding  the  for¬ 
mula  2Ca0As05+8H  where  some  of  the  lime  is 
replaced  by  magnesia.  Found  at  Joachimsthal, 
Bohemia. 

war,  *warre,  *werre,  *wyrre,  s.  [An  English 
word,  appearing  in  the  Laws  of  Canute,  De  Foresta, 
§  9.  Cogu.  with  O.  Fr.  werre  (Fr.  guerre),  from  O. 
H.  Ger.  trerra= vexation,  strife,  confusion,  broil ; 


b<m,  bdy;  pout,  Jdwl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  Qhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  £ 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


war-captain 
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war- ship 


vt&rren— to  bring  into  confusion,  to  entangle,  to 
embroil ;  0.  Dan.  werre= war,  hostility,  from  wer- 
ren ,  verwerren= to  embroil,  to  bring  into  disorder 
or  confusion  ;  Dut.  ivar— entanglement,  confusion; 
warren— to  disturb,  to  embroil.J 

1.  A  contest  between  nations  and  states  (Inter¬ 
national  War),  or  between  parties  in  the  same  state 
(Civil  War) ,  carried  on  by  force  of  arms,  and  resorted 
to  either  for  purposes  of  advantage  or  of  revenge. 
The  one  party  possesses  or  takes  possession  of  some¬ 
thing  which  the  other  has  resolved  to  seize,  or  has 
inflicted  some  real  or  supposed  injury  on  the  other, 
which  he  determines  to  punish  by  the  infliction  of 
a  corresponding  chastisement.  Formerly,  war  was 
waged  at  the  will  of  despotic  monarchs ;  now  wars 
usually  arise,  in  the  first  instance,  from  disputes 
concerning  territorial  possessions  and  frontiers, 
unjust  dealings  with  the  citizens  of  one  state  by 
another,  questions  of  race  and  sentiment,  jealousy 
of  military  prestige,  or  mere  lust  of  conquest.  Civil 
wars  arise  from  the  claims  of  rival  competitors  for 
the  supreme  power  in  a  state,  or  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  some  important  point  connected  with  civil 
or  religious  liberty.  In  all  cases,  the  object  of  each 
contending  party  is  to  destroy  the  power  of  the 
other  by  defeating  or  dispersing  his  army  or  navy, 
by  the  occupation  of  some  important  part  of  his 
country,  such  as  the  capital,  or  the  principal 
administrative  and  commercial  centers,  or  the  ruin 
of  his  commerce,  thus  cutting  off  his  sources  of 
recuperation  in  men,  money,  and  material.  An 
international  or  public  war  can  only  be  authorized 
by  the  sovereign  power  of  the  nations,  and  previous 
to  the  commencement  of  hostilities  it  is  now  usual 
for  the  state  taking  the  initiative  to  issue  a  decla¬ 
ration  of  war,  which  usually  takes  the  form  of  an 
explanatory  manifesto  addressed  to  the  neutral 
states.  An  aggressive  or  offensive  war  is  one  carried 
into  the  territory  of  a  hitherto  friendly  power ;  and 
a  defensive  war  is  one  carried  on  to  resist  such 
aggression.  Certain  laws,  usages,  or  rights  of  war 
are  recognized  by  international  law.  By  such  laws 
it  is  allowable  to  seize  and  destroy  the  persons  or 
property  of  armed  enemies,  to  stop  up  all  their 
channels  of  traffic  or  supply,  and  to  appropriate 
everything  in  an  enemy’s  country  necessary  for  the 
support  or  subsistence  of  the  invading  army.  On 
the  other  hand,  though  an  enemy  may  lawfully  be 
starved  into  a  surrender,  wounding,  except  in  bat¬ 
tle,  mutilation,  and  all  cruel  and  wanton  devasta¬ 
tion,  are  contrary  to  the  usages  of  war,  as  are  also 
the  bombarding  of  a  defenseless  town,  firing  on  a 
hospital,  the  use  of  poison  in  any  way,  or  torture  to 
extort  information  from  an  enemy.  [Succession,  If 

(7.).] 

“Upon  the  same  principle  also  the  sole  prerogative  of 
making  war  and  peace  is  vested  in  the  crown.  For  the 
right  of  making  war,  which  by  nature  subsisted  in  every 
individual,  is  given  up  by  all  private  persons  that  enter 
into  society,  and  is  vested  in  the  sovereign  power.” — 
Blackstone :  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  7. 

2.  Any  contest. 

“  Excel  us  in  this  wordy  war.” 

Pope:  Homer’ s  Iliad,  xx. 

3.  The  profession  of  arms  ;  the  art  of  war. 

“Nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither 

.shall  they  learn  tear  any  more.” — Isaiah  ii.  4. 

*4.  Instruments  of  war,  {Poetical.) 

“  The  god  of  love  inhabits  there, 

"With  all  his  rage,  and  dread,  and  grief,  and  care; 

His  complement  of  stores  and  total  war." 

Prior.  {Todd.) 

*5.  Forces,  army.  {Poetical.) 

“  On  their  embattled  ranks  the  waves  return, 

And  overwhelm  their  war." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  214. 

6.  A  state  of  hostility  or  violent  opposition ;  a 
hostile  actor  action;  hostility,  enmity. 

“Duncan's  horses 

Turn’d  wild  in  nature,  broke  their  stalls,  flung  out, 
Contending  ’gainst  obedience,  as  they  would 
Make  war  with  man.”  Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  ii.  4. 

If  The  word  is  sometimes  used  in  the  plural  form 
with  the  same  signification  as  it  has  in  the  singu¬ 
lar. 

“Is  Signior  Montanto  returned  from  the  wars?” 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  i.  1. 

If  (1)  Articles  of  war :  [Article.] 

(2)  Civil  war :  [Civil.] 

(3)  Council  of  war :  [Council.] 

(4)  Holy  war:  A  war  undertaken  from  religious 
motives ;  a  crusade ;  as,  the  wars  undertaken  to  de¬ 
liver  the  Holy  Land  from  infidels. 

(5)  Honors  of  war :  [Honor,  s.] 

(6)  Wars  of  the  Boses :  [Rose.  J 

♦war-captain,  s.  A  general. 

“Flags  on  graves,  and  great  war-captains 
Grasping  both  the  earth  and  heaven!” 

Longfellow:  Hiawatha,  xiv. 

•war-chariot,  s.  [Chariot,  A.  1.] 

war-cloak,  s.  A  military  cloak. 

“But  the  rude  litter,  roughly  spread 
With  war-cloaks,  is  her  homely  bed.” 

Moore:  Lalla  Bookh. 


war-club,  s.  A  club  used  by  savages  in  war. 

“  Laden  with  war-clubs,  bows  and  arrows.” 

Longfellow:  Hiawatha,  XT. 

*War-craft,  s.  The  art  or  science  of  war. 

“  He  had  officers  who  did  ken  the  war-craft.” — Fuller: 
Worthies:  Lancashire,  i.  658. 

war-cry,  s.  _A  cry  or  phrase  used  in  war  for 
mutual  recognition  and  encouragement;  a  short, 
pithy  expression  or  phrase  used  in  common  by  a 
body  of  troops  or  the  like  in  charging  an  enemy. 

“And  the  war-cry  was  forgotten.” 

Longfellow:  Hiawatha,  xiii. 

war-dance,  s. 

1.  A  dance  engaged  in  by  savages,  before  a  war¬ 
like  expedition. 

2.  A  dance  simulating  a  battle, 
war-department,  subst.  That  department  of  the 

government  which  is  charged  with  the  maintenance, 
direction,  and  efficiency  of  the  forces  of  a  state; 
specifically,  the  department  of  the  United  States 
government  performing  the  functions  enumerated. 

H  The  war  d-partment  of  the  United  States  is 
under  the  supervision  of  a  Secretary  of  War,  who 
has  entire  control  of  all  matters  relating  to  the 
equipment,  discipline,  &c.,  of  the  military  forces  of 
the  country,  and  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  carry¬ 
ing  into  effect  all  laws  relative  to  the  army  enacted 
by  Congress.  His  authority  in  military  matters  is 
second  only  to  that  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  is  a  Cabinet  officer,  and  is  usually 
accounted  the  third  in  point  of  dignity  and  import¬ 
ance,  the  portfolios  of  State  and  the  Treasury  being 
the  first  two.  During  the  stormy  career  of  the 
republic  this  office  has  several  times  been  one  on 
which  devolved  the  conduct  of  weighty  affairs.  The 
first  Secretary  of  War  was  Henry  Klox  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  whose  term  of  office  began  with  that  of 
President  Washington.  During  the  second  war  with 
Great  Britain  three  secretaries  of  war  followed  each 
other  in  quick  succession.  They  were  John  Arm¬ 
strong,  James  Monroet  and  William  H.  Crawford. 
The  secretary  at  the  time  that  war  broke  out  was 
William  Eustis.  During  the  Mexican  War  William 
L.  Marcy  guided  the  department.  During  Buchan¬ 
an's  administration,  the  exciting  period  just  pre¬ 
ceding  the  Civil  War,  John  B.  Floyd  was  the  head 
of  the  department,  and  it  was  charged  that  his 
Southern  sympathies  induced  him  to  store  a  large 
amount  of  war  supplies  in  the  South,  which  sup¬ 
plies  when  appropriated  by  the  seceding  states 
enabled  them  to  levy  war  against  the  general  gov¬ 
ernment.  He  was  succeeded  by  Joseph  Holt,  who, 
upon  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  severed  his 
connection  with  the  department,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Simon  Cameron,  who  in  the  same  year  (1861) 
gave  place  to  Edwin  M.  Stanton, under  whose  guid¬ 
ance  the  department  waged  the  long  and  bloody 
war  of  secession.  Stanton  during  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  period  was  succeeded  ad  interim  by  Gen.  U.  S. 
Grant,  and  the  following  secretaries  succeeded  in 
the  order  named:  Lorenzo  Thomas,  John  M.  Scho¬ 
field,  John  A.  Rawlins,  William  T.  Sherman  and 
W.  W.  Belknap,  whose  term  of  office  expired  when 
the  country  was  once  more  in  statu  quo. 
war-drum,  s.  A  military  drum. 

“Till  the  war-drum  throbbed  no  longer.” 

Tennyson:  Locksley  Hall,  127. 
♦war-field,  s.  A  battle-field. 

“  Through  the  war-field’ s  bloody  haze.” 

Moore:  Paradise  and  the  Peri. 
♦war-flame,  s.  A  beacon-fire  placed  on  an  emi¬ 
nence  to  rouse  the  inhabitants  of  a  county  or  district 
in  case  of  invasion  or  attack  ;  a  fire-signal. 

♦war-garron,  subst.  A  war-horse ;  a  jade  used  in 
war.  {Carlyle.) 

♦war-gear,  s.  Accouterments  or  equipment  for 
war. 

“Armed  himself  with  all  hi9  war-gear.” 

Longfellow:  Hiawatha,  ix. 

war-god,  s. 

Anthrop.:  The  personified  spirit  of  tribal  war;  a 
deity  supposed  to  watch  over  tribal  or  national 
interests  in  time  of  war.  In  some  cases  the  war-god 
seems  to  have  been  the  chief  deity ;  in  classic  times 
the  war-gods  (Ares  and  Mars)  were  among  the  supe¬ 
rior  gods;  the  Jews  seem  to  have  conceived  that 
the  function  of  a  war-god  was  a  fitting  attribute  of 
Jehovah  fcf.  2  Sam.  xvii.  45) ;  and  traces  of  this 
mode  of  thought  linger  in  the  familiar  expression, 
The  God  of  Battles. 

“  Polynesia  is  a  region  where  quite  an  assortment  of 
war-gods  may  be  collected.” — Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873), 
ii.  307. 

war-horse,*.  A  horse  used  in  war;  a  charger; 
a  trooper’s  horse. 

“On  burnished  hooves  his  war-horse  trode.” 

Tennyson:  Lady  of  Shalott,  iii.  29. 

♦war-man,  s.  A  warrior. 

“The  sweet  war-man  is  dead  and  rotten.” — Shakesp.: 
Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  v.  2. 


♦war-marked,  a.  Bearing  the  marks  or  traces 
of  war ;  approved  in  war  ;  veteran. 

“  Distract  your  army,  which  doth  most  consist 
Of  war-marked  footmen.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ill.  3. 

twar-minister,  s.  A  minister  charged  with  or 
distinguished  for  military  administration. 

“  Its  new  name  of  Pittsburg  commemorates  the  tri¬ 
umphs  of  the  great  war-minister.” — Taylor:  Words  and 
Places  (1878),  ch.  ii. 

♦war-monger,  s.  One  who  makes  a  trade  or  pro¬ 
fession  of  war ;  a  mercenary  soldier.  {Spenser :  F.  Q. 
III.  x.  29.) 

twar-music,  s.  Military  music. 

“And  I  that  prated  peace,  when  first  I  heard 
War-music  felt  the  blind  wild  beast  of  force.” 

Tennyson:  Princess,  v.  256. 

♦war-note,*.  A  war-cry. 

“  The  war-note  of  Lochiel,  which  Albyn’s  hills  , 

Have  heard.”  Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iii.  26. 

war-office,  s.  A  British  public  office  or  depart¬ 
ment  in  which  military  affairs  are  superintended  or 
administered  ;  it  is  presided  over  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  assisted  by  one  parliamentary 
and  one  permanent  under-secretary  of  state.  It  is 
subdivided  into  three  departments — military,  ord¬ 
nance,  and  financial,  under.  the  control  respect¬ 
ively  of  the  commander-in-chief,  the  surveyor-gen¬ 
eral  of  the  ordnance,  and  the  financial  secretary. 

war-paint,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  Paint  put  on  the  face  and  other  parts  of 
the  body  by  North  American  Indians  and  other 
savages  on  going  to  war,  with  the  object  of  making 
their  appearance  more  terrible  to  their  enemies. 

“Painted  was  he  with  his  war-paints, 

Stripes  of  yellow,  red,  and  azure.” 

Longfellow:  Hiawatha,  viii. 

2.  Fig.:  Official  costume;  applied  also  to  even¬ 
ing  dress.  {Slang.) 

“Sir  William  Jenner,  in  his  war-paint  as  President  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.” —  St.  James’s  Gazette, 
April  9,  1888. 

war-path,  s.  The  route  or  path  taken  on  going 
to  war;  a  warlike  expedition  or  excursion.  (Used 
chiefly  in  regard  to  North  American  Indians.) 

H  On  the  warpath:  On  a  hostile  or  warlike  ex¬ 
pedition  ;  hence,  colloquially,  about  to  make  an 
attack  on  an  adversary  or  measure. 

war-risk,  s.  A  name  given  by  insurance  men  to 
policies  written  on  property  obnoxious  to  destruc¬ 
tion  or  damage  by  reason  of  a  war  then  being  waged ; 
applied  generally  to  marine  insurance. 

“The  trouble  between  China  and  Japan  has  stimulated 
marine  insurance  by  creating  a  demand  for  war-risks. 
The  war-risk  is  taken  by  companies  against  seizure  or 
destruction  of  merchandise  by  a  belligerent  power.” — 
Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 

war-ship,  s.  An  armed  vessel,  for  the  purpose 
of  waging  war  upon  the  water:  a  naval  vesseL 
[Navy,  Cruiser,  Iron-clad,  Torpedo-boat.] 

1[  Warships  have  always  been  an  important  factor 
in  the  armament  of  those  states  which  have  a  por¬ 
tion  or  the  whole  of  their  territory  contiguous  to 
the  seas  of  the  world.  In  no  branch  of  warfare 
have  the  means  of  offense  and  defense  been,  in  a 
few  years,  the  subjects  of  so  much  change,  both  in 
type  and  effectiveness,  as  in  naval  construction  and 
armament.  For  many  centuries  after  the  invention 
of  firearms  the  progress  in  the  direction  of  invul¬ 
nerable  war-ships  was  very  slow,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  naval  operations  of  the  American  Civil  W  ar 
had  given  to  the  civilized  nations  of  earth  a  great 
obj  ect  lesson  that  the  development  of  ships  as  fight¬ 
ing  machines  was  accelerated.  Prior  to  that  time 
the  strength  of  naval  vessels  was  considered  to  lie 
entirely  in  the  number  of  men  and  guns  that  a  ship 
carried.  The  building  by  the  Confederate  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  iron-clad  ram  “Virginia”  directed 


A  Typical  Warship— the  United  States  Cruiser 
“  Minneapolis.” 


attention  to  the  value  of  armor-clad  ships,  and 
especially  such  ships  when  armed  with  a  beak  or 
ram,  as  a  means  of  offense.  The  construction  by 
Captain  Ericsson  of  the  “  Monitor,”  and  the  suc¬ 
cessful  fight  of  that  vessel  against  the  “Virginia,” 
convinced  naval  architects  that  the  wooden  war¬ 
ship  had  suddenly  become  obsolete.  From  this 
point  the  development  of  strength  in  war-ships  is 
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marvelous.  Each  civilized  nation  vied  -with  the 
other  in  the  production  of  what  was  vainly  imag¬ 
ined  would  prove  invincible  and  invulnerable  ships, 
but  as  fast  as  the  defensive  power  of  armor  was 
increased  the  offensive  power  of  the  guns  with 
which  other  ships  were  armed  was  augmented. 
This  led  to  a  great  reaction  in  the  methods  of  naval 
construction,  and  the  efforts  of  engineers  were  di¬ 
rected  to  the  production  of  warships  of  the  swift 
bruiser  type,  rather  than  that  of  the  battleship,  and 
for  awhile  the  U.  S.  government  constructed  only 
swift  armored  and  protected  cruisers.  The  first  con¬ 
tract  for  first-class  battleships  for  the  U.  8.  navy 
was  signed  in  1890,  and  they  were  officially  designated 
“coast-line  battleships.”  They  were  three  in  num¬ 
ber,  named  respectively  the  Oregon,  the  Indiana  and 
the  Massachusetts.  The  first  of  these  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  was  the  Indiana  in  November,  1895.  Half  a 
year  later  the  Massachusetts  was  commissioned,  and 
a  month  later,  the  Oregon.  These  three  battleships 
are  precisely  similar  in  all  respects,  and  represent 
the  first  of  the  type  ever  attempted  by  American 
shipbuilders.  They  are  each  of  10,300  tons  displace¬ 
ment,  and  have  a  main  armament  of  four  13-inch 
guns  in  two  circular  turrets,  fore  and  aft,  on  the 
same  deck  ;  eight  8-inch  guns  in  four  turrets  on  deck 
above  the  deck  of  the  13-inch  guns  ;  and  four  6-inch 
guns  on  upper  deck  in  broadside.  Each  has  also  a 
secondary  battery  of  rapid-fire  guns.  These  ships 
cost  about  $3,100,000  each  to  build.  In  one  of  their 
prominent  features  they  differ  materially  from  simi¬ 
lar  ships  in  foreign  navies — that  is,  in  the  mounting 
of  8-inch  guns  in  connection  with  13-inch  guns  and 
6-inch  guns.  This  is  also  the  case  with  the  first-class 
battleship  Iowa,  that  was  next  constructed,  only 
the  latter  has  13-inch  in  place  of  the  13-inch  guns. 
The  Iowa  was  denominated  “seagoing  coast-line  bat¬ 
tleship  No.  1.”  The  contract  tor  her  construction 
was  signed  in  Feb.,  1893,  and  she  was  four  years  in 
building,  her  first  commission  bearing  date  of  June, 
1897.  The  Iowa  has  a  displacement  of  11,340  tons, 
and  her  main  armament  consists  of  four  12-mch  guns 
in  two  circular  turrets,  forward  turret  on  higher 
deck;  eight  8-inch  guns  in  four  turrets  on  same 
deck  as  forward  12-inch  guns;  and  six  4-inch  guns 
on  upper  deck  in  broadside.  She  cost  over  $3,000,- 
000.  In  1895,  Congress  authorized  the  construction 
of  the  Kentucky  and  the  Kearsarge,  and  three  years 
were  given  the  contractors  in  which  to  complete 
them.  Each  of  these  first-class  battleships  was  to 
be  of  11,525  tons  displacement  and  have  a  main 
armament  of  four  13-inch  guns  in  two  circular  tur¬ 
rets  on  same  deck ;  four  8-inch  guns  in  two  turrets 
on  top  of  the  13-inch  gun  turrets;  and  fourteen  5- 
inch  guns  in  broadside.  Their  cost  was  to  be 
about  $2,600,000  each.  A  year  later,  in  1896,  Congress 
appropriated  money  for  the  construction  of  the 
Alabama,  the  Illinois  and  the  Wisconsin.  Each  of 
these  new  first-class  battleships  was  to  be  of  11,525 
tons  displacement,  and  have  a  main  armament  of 
four  13-inch  guns  in  two  eliptical  turrets,  forward 
turret  on  deck  higher  than  the  after  one,  and  four¬ 
teen  6-inch  guns  in  broadside.  These  were  con¬ 
tracted  for  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  for  about 
$2,600,000  each,  and  three  years  were  given  as  the 
time  in  which  to  build.  They  are  of  a  different 
type,  in  that  their  armament  consists  of  13-inch  and 
6-inch  guns  to  the  exclusion  of  the  8-inch  guns.  In 
each  succeeding  group  of  our  first-class  battleships 
there  has  been  an  enlargement  of  displacement, 
with  the  corresponding  advantages  that  go  with  big 
6hips — namely,  better  seakeeping  and  seagoing 
qualities,  larger  coal  supply,  better  distribution  of 
the  armor,  and  heavier  armament.  The  last  of  these 
advantages — the  armament — is,  other  things  being 
approximately  equal,  the  prime  factor  determining 
the  value  of  the  battleship  as  a  fighting  machine. 
Besides  the  main  battery  armament  each  of  the 
battleships  is  provided  with  a  secondary  battery, 
which,  in  the  ships  of  the  Alabama  type,  consists  of 
sixteen  6-pounder  rapid-fire  guns,  two  Colt  guns  and 
two  field  guns.  Each  is  also  provided  with  several 
torpedo  tubes.  One  very  striking  advantage  these 
new  battleships  of  the  Alabama  type  have  over  those 
previously  launched  is  their  high  freeboard,  giving 
them  splendid  seagoing  powers  and  enabling  them 
to  work  their  guns  from  their  great  elevation  above 
water  in  seas  so  heavy  that  the  guns  of  the  lower 
vessels  would  be  submerged  and  useless.  Their 
speed  capacity  is  from  16  to  17  knots  an  hour,  and  it 
is  altogether  probable  that  this  latest  type  of  Ameri¬ 
can  battleship  is  thus  far  the  supreme  achievement 
in  naval  construction.  [Battleship.] 

war-song,  subst.  A  song  having  war  or  warlike 
deeds  for  its  subject;  a  patriotic  song  inciting  to 
war;  more  specif.,  such  a  song  sung  by  soldiers 
about  to  charge  the  foe  or  at  a  war  dance. 

war-wasted,  a.  Wastedby  war;  devastated, 
war-wearied,  adj.  Wearied  by  war;  fatigued 
with  fighting. 

war-whoop,  s.  A  shout  or  yell  raised  in  presence 
of  the  enemy ;  a  shout  such  as  Indians  raise  when 
entering  into  battle.  (Often  used  figuratively.) 


war-worn,  a.  Worn  with  military  service, 
war,  *warre,  *werre,  *wer-rei-en,  v.  i.  &  t. 

[A.  8.  werrien.'] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  or  carry  on  war ;  to  carry  on  or  engage 
in  hostilities. 

2.  To  contend ;  to  strive  violently ;  to  be  in  a  state 
of  violent  opposition. 

“All  the  i earring  winds  that  sweep  the  sky.” 

Dry  den:  Virgil;  Georgia  i.  432, 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  war  upon  ;  to  fight  against. 

“To  werre  each  other  and  to  slea.”— Gower:  C.  A.  ill. 

2.  To  carry  on,  as  warfare  or  a  contest. 

war  -a-teh,  war'-r^-taJi,  s.  [Native  Australian 
name.]  [Telopea.] 

r ,^ar  -bie  (1),  *wer-bel-en,  *wer-ble,  v.  t.  &  i. 

[O.  hr.  werbler= to  quaver  with  the  voice,  to  speak 
in  a  high  tone,  from  M.  H.  Ger.  werbelenj  German 
imrbeln;  O.  H.  Ger.  hwerban= to  be  busy,  to  set  in 
movement,  to  whirl,  to  warble.  Warble  and  whirl 
are  doublets.]' 

A.  Transitive: 

.1.  To  utter  or  sing  in  a  trilling,  quavering,  or 
vibrating  manner;  to  modulate  with  turns  or 
variations. 

“Such  notes  as  warbled  to  the  string, 

Drew  iron  tears  down  Pluto’s  cheek.” 

Milton:  II  Penseroso,  106. 

2.  To  sing  or  carol  generally. 

‘‘Warbling  the  Grecian  woes  with  harp  and  voice.1' 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  i.  446. 

*3.  To  cause  to  vibrate  or  quiver. 

B.  Intransitive: 

!.  To  sing  with  sweetly  flowing,  flexible,  trilling 
notes ;  to  carol  or  sing  with  smoothly  gliding  notes  ; 
to  trill. 

“By  the  nightingale  warbling  nigh.” 

Ccwper:  Catharina. 

2.  To  have  a  trilling,  quivering,  or  vibrating 
sound  ;  to  be  produced  with  free,  smooth,  andrapid 
modulations  in  pitch ;  to  be  uttered  in  flowing, 
gliding,  flexible  melody. 

3.  To  give  out  a  smooth,  flowing  sound. 

“The  gentle  warbling  wind  low  answered  to  all.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  71. 

*4.  To  shake,  to  quaver,  to  wobble. 

“It  but  floats  in  our  brains;  we  but  warble  about  it.” — 
indrewes :  Works,  i.  16. 

war-ble  (2),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Falconry :  To  cross  the  wings  upon  the  back. 

war  -ble  (l),  *wer  belle,  wer-ble,  «.  [Wabble 
(1),  v.]  A  soft  sweet  flow  of  melodious  sounds;  a 
strain  of  clear,  rapidly  uttered,  gliding  tones;  a 
trilling,  flexible  melody ;  a  carol,  a  song. 

“All  kinds  of  birds  ywrought 
Well  tune  their  voice  with  warble  small,  as  Nature  hath 
them  taught.” 

Surrey:  Having  Defied  the  Power  of  Love, 
war'-ble  (2),  *war-blet,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Farriery :  One  of  those  small,  hard  tumors  on  the 
backs  of  horses  occasioned  by  the  heat  of  the  saddle 
in  traveling,  or  by  the  uneasiness  of  its  situation ; 
also  a  small  tumor  produced  by  the  larvae  of  the 
gadfly  on  the  backs  of  horses,  cattle,  &c. 

“He  was  either  suffering  from  warbles  or  another  form 
of  skin  eruption.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

warble-fly,  s.  The  gadfly. 

“Among  the  pests  was  named  the  ox-bot,  or  warble-fly, 
which  Miss  Ormerodhas  recently  investigated.” — London 
Daily  Chronicle. 

war  -bler,  s.  [Eng.  warbl(e ) ;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  warbles ;  a 
singer,  a  songster.  (Applied  especially  to  birds.) 

“Ten  thousand  warblers  cheer  the  day  and  one 
The  livelong  night.”  Cowper  ■  Task,  i.  200. 

II.  Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  of  the  Sylvi- 
id®  (q.  v.),  many  of  which,  however,  are  better 
known  by  other  popular  names,  as  the  Nightingale, 
Blackcap,  Chiffchaff,  Hedge-Sparrow,  &c.;  while 
others  receive  the  name  Warbler  with  some  qualif y- 
ing  epithet,  as  the  Reed-warbler,  Dartford  Warbler, 
&c.  MoBt  of  the  latter  belonging  to  the  old  genus 
Sylvia,  now  divided.  Many  of  the  Sylviin®  (q.  v.), 
sometimes  called  True  Warblers,  are  distinguished 
for  the  sweetness  and  compass  of  their  vocal  power ; 
in  some  of  the  other  sub-families  the  popular  name 
has  no  special  significance — e.  g.,  in  the  case  of  the 
Hedge-Sparrow.  Most  of  the  Warblers  areof  sober, 
or  even  dull,  plumage,  but  some  of  the  Australian 
species  are  brilliantly  colored. 

war ’-bllng,  pr. par.,  a  &s.  [Wabble  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  participial  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 


C.  As  subst. :  A  singing  with  sweetly  flowing, 
flexible,  or  trilling  notes ;  a  warble,  a  carol,  a  song. 
“And  thou,  whose  faint  warblings  my  weakness  can  tell. 
Farewell,  my  loved  harp!  my  last  treasure,  farewell  !” 

Scott:  Last  Words  of  Cadwallon,  vi. 
war-bllng-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  warbling ;  -ly']  In  a 
warbling  manner. 

-ward,  suff.  [A.  S.  -weard,  as  in  tdweard— to¬ 
ward  (q.  v.) ;  Icel.  -verdhr ;  Goth,  -wairths;  O.  H. 
Ger.  -wert,  -wart ;  Lat.  versus.  So  also  - wards ,  from 
A.  S.  -i veardes,  where  -es  is  a  genitival  suffix,  giving 
an  adverbial  force;  Ger.  -warts;  Dut.  -waarts.l  A 
common  suffix,  denoting  the  direction  toward  which 
a  person  or  thing  tends;  as,  upward,  backward, 
for  ward,  homeward,  iroward,  &c. 

“That  eche  of  you  to  shorten  with  youre  way, 

In  this  viage,  shal  tellen  tales  tway, 

To  Canterbury-ward.”  Chaucer:  C.  T.,  796. 

ward,  *warde,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  weardian  =  to 
keep,  to  watch  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  vardha= to  warrant ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  warden;  Ger.  warten=  to  watch,  from 
which,  through  the  French,  comes  the  Eng.  guard 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  watch  over ;  to  keep  in  safety  ;  to  guard. 
“Whose  porch,  that  most  magnificke  did  appeare, 
Stood  open  wyde  to  all  men  day  and  night, 

Yet  warded  well  by  one  of  mickle  might.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  ix.  22. 

2.  To  defend,  to  protect. 

“A  hand  that  warded  him 
From  thousand  dangers.” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  iii.  1. 

3.  To  fend  off  ;  to  repel ;  to  turn  aside,  as  anything 
mischievous  that  approaches.  (Generally  followed 
by  off.) 

“Up  and  down  he  traverses  his  ground; 

Now  wards  a  felling  blow,  now  strikes  again.” 

Daniel.  {Todd.) 

4.  To  line,  to  cover,  as  a  dog  a  bitch. 

“She  used  to  live  in  kennel  with  my  beagles,  and  when 
about  a  year  old  came  in  season,  and  was  warded  in  kennel 
by  one  of  the  hounds.” — Field,  March  17,  1888. 

*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  vigilant;  to  keep  watch  or  guard;  to 
guard. 

2.  To  act  on  the  defensive  with  a  weapon ;  to 
defend  or  guard  one’s  self. 

“  Full  oft  the  rivals  met,  and  neither  spar’d 
His  utmost  force,  and  each  forgot  to  ward." 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  620. 

3.  To  lodge  ;  to  be  lodged. 

“His  menne  warded  in  Base  Boleine  that  night.” — Fab- 
van:  Cronycle;  Henry  VIII.  (an.  1646). 

ward,  *warde,  s.  [A.  S.  weard— a  guard,  a 
watchman;  a  guarding,  a  watching;  protection; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  vbrdhr,  genit,  vardhar=(l )  a 
watcher,  a  watchman ;  (2)  a  watch ;  Ger.  wart= a 
warder;  Goth.  wards=  a  keeper;  in  the  compound, 
daurawards= a  doorkeeper.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  watching  or  guarding;  watch,  guard. 

“  Some  of  the  soldiers  are  employed  in  keeping  watch 
and  ward  for  the  security  of  private  men.” — Dampien 
Voyages  (an.  1688). 

*2.  Care,  protection,  charge. 

“He  tokethe  chiide  into  his  ivarde." 

Gower:  C.  A.,  iii. 

*3.  Means  of  guarding;  protection,  defence,  pre» 
servation. 

“  The  best  ward  of  mine  honor  is  rewarding  my  depen¬ 
dents.” — Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  iii. 

*4.  A  person,  or  body  of  persons,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  guard,  protect,  or  defend;  a  guarding  or  defen¬ 
sive  force ;  a  garrison. 

“The  assieged  castle’s  ward 
Their  stedfast  stonds  did  mightily  maintains. ” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  xi.  15. 

5,  That  which  defends  or  protects ;  defence. 

“Oh  !  not  corselet’s  ward  .  .  . 

Could  be  thy  manly  bosom’s  guard.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  vi.  5. 

6.  A  guarding  or  defensive  motion  or  position,  at 
in  fencing  or  the  like ;  a  parrying  or  turning  aside, 
or  intercepting  of  a  blow,  thrust,  &c. 

“Strokes,  wounds,  wards,  weapons,  all  they  did  de¬ 
spise.”  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  TV.,  iii.  36. 

*7.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  under  a  guard¬ 
ian  ;  the  state  of  being  in  the  custody,  confinement, 
or  charge  of  a  guard,  warder,  or  keeper  ;  custody. 

“He  put  them  in  ward  in  the  house  of  the  captain  of 
the  guard.” — Genesis  xl.  3. 

8.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  under  the  care 
of  a  guardian  or  protector ;  control,  guardianship, 
wardship,  privilege. 

«  I  must  attend  his  majesty’s  command,  to  whom  I  am 
now  in  ward.” — Shakesp.:  All’s  Well,  i.  1. 


b6il,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  f. 
-p)nn  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


ward-corn 
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warehousing 


9.  .Guardianship ;  right  of  guardianship. 

“It  is  also  inconvenient,  in  Ireland,  that  the  wards 
and  marriages  of  gentlemen’s  children  should  be  in  the 
disposal  of  any  of  those  lords.” — Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

10.  One  who  or  that  which  is  guarded,  or  is  under 
watch,  control,  or  care ;  specifically,  a  minor  or  per¬ 
son  under  guardianship. 

If  Ward  in  Chancery :  A  minor  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  a  Court  of  Chancery,  generally  called  a 
Ward  in  Chancery,  or  a  Ward  of  Court.  For  the 
due  protection  of  such  wards  the  court  has  power 
to  appoint  a  proper  guardian,  where  there  is  none, 
or  to  remove,  whenever  sufficient  cause  is  shown,  a 
guardian,  no  matter  by  whom  appointed  ;  but  in  all 
cases  there  must  be  property.  The  court  has  also 
full  power  to  use  vigilant  care  over  the  conduct  of 
the  guardians,  to  see  that  the  wards  are  duly  main¬ 
tained  and  educated;  and  should  any  one  marry  a 
ward  of  court  without  the  sanction  of  the  court, 
even  with  the  consent  of  the  guardian,  he  may  be 
committed  to  prison  for  contempt,  and  be  kept  there 
till  he  consents  to  such  a  settlement  as  the  court 
may  direct. 

11.  A  certain  division,  section  or  quarter  of  a  town 
or  city,  such  as  is  under  the  charge  of  an  alderman, 
or  is  constituted  for  the  convenient  transaction  of 
local  public  business  through  committees  appointed 
by  the  inhabitants. 

“  Makes  all  the  matches  and  the  marriage  feasts 
Within  the  ward.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Magnetic  Lady,  i.  1. 

12.  A  territorial  subdivision  of  some  English 
counties,  as  Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  and  Dur¬ 
ham,  equivalent  to  the  hundred  of  the  midland 
counties. 

*13.  A  division  of  a  forest. 

14.  One  of  the  apartments  into  which  a  hospital 
is  divided. 

“  A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  witness  left  the  ward.” — 
London  Daily  Chronicle. 

II.  Locksmithing : 

1.  A  curved  ridge  of  metal  inside  a  lock  which 
opposes  an  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  a  key  which 
is  not  correspondingly  notched. 

2.  The  notches  or  slots  in  a  key  are  also  called  key 
wards,  somewhat  in  violation  of  the  meaning  of  the 
term. 

“She  took  the  wards  in  wax  before  the  fire.” 

Pope:  January  and  May,  510. 

♦ward-corn,  s. 

The  duty  of  keeping  watch  and  ward  with  a  horn 
[Lat.  cornu ]  in  time  of  danger  to  blow  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  a  foe. 

♦ward-penny,  s. 

The  same  as  Waedage  (q.  v.). 

ward-room,  s. 

Naut.:  A  cabin,  on  board  large  ships  of  war,  for 
the  accommodation  of  commissioned  officers.  Used 
also  adjectively;  as,  ward-room  mess,  ward-room 
steward. 

*ward-staff,  s.  A  constable’s  or  watchman’s 

staff. 

♦ward  -age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  ward,  s. ;  -age.] 

Old  Eng.  Law :  Money  paid  and  contributed  to 
watch  and  ward. 

*ward-corps,  *ward-e-corps,  subst.  [O.  Fr. 
warde— watch,  ward,  and  corps  (Lat.  corpus)  =  a 
body.]  A  body-guard. 

“Though  thou  pray  Argus  with  his  hundred  eyen 
To  be  my  wardecorps,  as  he  can  best.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  5,941, 

♦warde-mote,  s.  [Wardmote.] 

ward  '-en,  ♦wardein,  *ward-eyn,  *ward-un, 
s.  [O.Fr.  wardein,  gardein,  gardain=a  warden,  a 
guardian,  from  warder— to  guard.  Cf.  Low  Lat. 
gardianus—  a  guardian.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  guard,  a  watchman,  a  keeper,  a  guardian. 

“  The  wardein  of  the  gates  gan  to  call 
The  folk.” — Chaucer:  Troilus  andCreseide,  v. 

2.  A  chief  or  principal  officer ;  a  keeper,  a  head 
official,  a  principal. 

“A  fraternity  of  brethren  and  sisters,  with  a  warden,  or 
master.” — Pennant:  Joui-ney  from  Chester  to  London,  p. 

203. 

3.  A  churchwarden  (q.  v.). 

*4.  A  kind  of  pear,  so  called  because  it  would  keep 
long  without  rotting.  It  was  principally  used  for 
roasting  or  baking. 

“Ox-cheek  when  hot,  and  wardens  bak’d,  some  cry.” 

King:  On  Cookery. 

II.  Eccles. :  The  title  given  to  the  heads  of  some 
colleges  and  schools  and  to  the  superiors  of  some 
conventual  churches. 

T[  (1)  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque-ports:  [Cinque- 
ports.] 

(2)  Warden  of  the  Marches:  [March  (1),  s.] 


warden-pie,  subst.  A  pie  made  of  warden  pears, 
baked  or  stewed,  without  crust,  and  colored  with 
saffron. 

“I  must  have  saffron  to  color  the  warden-pies.” — 
Shakesp. :  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

warden-raid,  s.  An  inroad  commanded  by  the 
W arden  of  the  Marches  in  person. 

“  ‘  And  by  my  faith,’  the  gate-ward  said, 

‘I  think  ’twill  prove  a  Warden-raid.’  ” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iv.  4. 

war’-den-shlp,  *war  -den-rjf,  subst.  [English 
warden ;  -ship,  - ry .] 

1.  The  office  of  a  warden. 

“In  the  wardenship  of  Mert.  Coll,  succeeded  Nat. 
Brent,  LL.D.” — Wood:  Athence  Oxon.,  vol.  i 

2.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  warden. 

“  All  through  the  western  wardenry.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iv. 

ward'-er,  s.  [Eng.  ward,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  wards  or  keeps ;  a  keeper,  a  guard. 

“  The  warders  of  the  gate  but  scarce  maintain 
Th’  unequal  combat,  and  resist  in  vain.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  ii.  451. 

*2.  A  truncheon  or  staff  of  authority  carried  by  a 
king,  commander-in-chief,  or  other  important  dig¬ 
nitary,  by  which  signals  were  given  ;  as,  the  throw¬ 
ing  down  of  it  was  a  signal  to  stop  proceedings,  the 
raising  it  a  signal  to  charge,  or  the  like. 

“  Take  thou  my  warder  as  the  queen 
And  umpire  of  the  martial  scene.” 

Scott:  Bridal  of  Triermain,  ii.  20. 

♦war-der-ere,  s.  [Warder.] 

♦ward  -er-ess,  s.  [Eng.  warder;  -ess.]  A  female 
warder. 

“On  one  occasion  she  met  the  warderess  as  she  was 
leaving  the  prison.” — London  Echo. 

♦ward'-hold-ing,  s.  [Eng.  ward,  and  holding .] 
The  ancient  military  tenure  in  Scotland,  by  which 
vassals  were  at  first  obliged  to  serve  their  superior 
in  war  as  often  as  his  occasion  called  for  it. 


♦ward -wit,  s.  [First  element,  Eng.  ward;  sec¬ 
ond,  doubtful.] 

Law :  The  state  of  being  quit  of  giving  money  for 
the  keeping  of  wards.  ( Spelman .) 
fware,  pret.  ofv.  [Wear,  v.] 


♦ware  (1) ,  *war,  a.  [A.  S.  wcer=cautious,  wary 
(q.  v.).]  > 

1.  Cautious,  wary. 

‘‘Ware  they  be  what  offensive  weapons  they  have.*—- 
P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  On  one’s  guard ;  watchful ;  provided  against. 


“  Of  whom  be  thou  ware  also.” — 2  Timothy  iv.  15. 


fware  (2) ,  a.  [A  shortened  form  of  aware  (q.  v.).] 
Aware,  conscious. 

“Thou  overheard’st  ere  I  was  ware 
My  true  love’s  passion.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

ware  (1),  v.  t.  [Ware  (l),a.]  To  take  heed  to; 
to  guard  against ;  to  beware  of. 

“  A  shuffled,  sullen,  and  uncertain  light, 

That  dances  through  the  clouds,  and  shuts  again. 
Then  ware  a  rising  tempest  on  the  main.” 

Dryden.  (Todd.) 

ware  (2),  v.  t.  [Wear,  d.] 

ware  (3),  v.  t.  [Wair,  u.]  To  expend,  to  spend. 
(Scotch.) 

“To  ware  at  any  tyme  a  couple  of  shyllynges  on  a  new 
bowe.” — Ascham:  Toxophilus,  p.  122. 

ware  (l),s.  [A.  S.  ware  (pi.  warw)=watch,  wares; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  waar—  a  ware,  a  commodity;  Icel. 
vara=wares ;  Dan.  vare;  Sw.  vara;  Ger.  waare  ] 
Articles  of  merchandise;  goods,  commodities; 
manufactures  of  a  particular  kind.  Properly  a  col¬ 
lective  noun,  as  in  the  compounds  hardware,  tin¬ 
ware,  chinaware,  &c.,  but  generally  used  in  the 
plural  form  when  articles  for  sale  of  different 
kinds  are  meant. 

“  A  capricious  man  of  fashion  might  sometimes  prefer 
foreign  wares,  merely  because  they  were  foreign. — Smith: 
Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ii. 


ward-I-an,  a.  [Seedef.l  A  term  applied  to  an 
air-tight  inclosure,  with  glass  sides  and  top,  for 
preserving  or  transporting  plants,  &c. ;  after  the 
inventor,  Mr.  E.  B.  Ward,  to  whom  the  idea  of  con¬ 
structing  them  first  suggested  itself  by  observa¬ 
tions  made  in  1829. 

“The  Calcutta  Garden  sent  out  .  .  .  forty-two  Wardian 
cases  of  plants  to  foreign  countries.” — Nature,  March  15, 
1888,  p.  476. 

ward  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Ward,  r.] 

warding-file,  s.  A  flat  file,  having  a  constant 
thickness,  and  only  cut  upon  the  edges.  Used  in 
filing  the  ward-notches  in  keys. 

♦ward’-less,  a.  [Eng.  ward,  v. ;  -less.]  That  can¬ 
not  be  warded  off  or  avoided. 

“He  gives  like  destiny  a  wardless  blow.” 

Dryden:  Juvenal,  ix. 

ward-mote,  *warde-moot,  *warde-mote,  s. 
[Eng.  ward,  and  mote  (A.  S.  m6t)=&  meeting.]  A 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  ward. 

“  For  of  the  wardmote  quest,  he  better  can 
The  mystery,  than  the  Levitic  law.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Magnetic  Lady ,  i.  1. 

ward  -robe  (1),  *warde-robe,  s.  [O.  Fr.  warde- 
robe,  garderobe,  from  warder = to  ward,  keep,  pre¬ 
serve,  and  ro6e=a  robe.] 

1,  A  place  in  which  wearing  apparel  is  kept.  Of¬ 
ten  applied  to  a  piece  of  furniture,  resembling  a 
press  or  cupboard,  in  which  dresses  are  hung  up. 

“Hereof  be  bags  and  quilts  made,  and  those  if  they  be 
laid  in  a  wardrobe  amongst  clothes  and  apparell,  causeth 
them  to  smell  sweet.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxi.,  ch.  xix. 

2.  Wearing  apparel  in  general. 

“I’ll  murder  all  his  wardrobe,  piece  by  piece.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  IV,,  Pt.  I.,  v.  3. 

*3.  The  same  as  Wardrope  (q.  v.). 

*ward'-rob-er,  s.  [Eng.  wardrob(e) ;  -er.]  The 
keeper  of  a  wardrobe. 

♦ward  -rope,  *ward'-robe  (2), subst.  CFr.  garde- 
robe.]  A  privy  ;  a  house  of  office  ;  a  water-closet. 

“In  a  wardrope  they  him  threwe.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T. ,  13,502. 

ward  -ship,  ♦warde-shyppe,  s.  [Eng.  ward; 
-ship.] 

1.  The  office  of  a  ward  or  guardian  ;  care  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  ward ;  right  of  guardianship  ;  guardian¬ 
ship. 

“The  ivardship  consisted  in  having  the  custody  of  the 
body  and  lands  of  such  heir.”— Blackstone.-  Comment.,  bk. 
ii.,  ch.  5. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  a  ward  or  under 
guardianship ;  pupilage. 

“It  was  the  wisest  act  that  ever  I  did  in  my  wardship.” 
— Ben  Jonson:  Bartholomew  Pair,  iii.  1. 

*ward§  -man,  s.  [Eng.  ward,  and  man.]  One 
who  keeps  watch  and  ward  ;  a  guard. 


ware  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  (See  example.) 

“To  be  in  a  position  to  supply  the  enormously-increas¬ 
ing  demand  now  existing,  and  lacking  a  fall  of  ‘spat,’ 
they  have  to  buy  ‘brood,’  ‘half-w>are,’  and  ‘ware,’  from 
their  neighbours  on  the  opposite  Essex  shore.  These  are 
the  technical  names  of  the  young  oyster  in  its  various 
stages  until  it  arrives  at  a  marketable  age,  which  is  from 
three  to  five  years,  when  it  is  called  an  oyster  and  sold.” 
— London  Evening  Standard. 

ware  (3),s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  perhaps  the  same 
as  Ware  (1),  s.=salable  stuff.]  A  trade  name  fof 
a  certain  size  of  potatoes. 

“In  order  to  come  under  the  head  of  ware,  the  tubers 
must  be  too  large  to  pass  through  a  riddle,  the  holes  of 
which  are  in.  square — if  they  do  go  through,  then  they 
are  called  middlings. — London  Daily  Telegraph.. 

♦ware  (4),  *warre,  *werre,  s.  [A.  S.  wearr.]  A 
tough  or  hard  knot  in  a  tree. 

“  Fessynnyt  sa  is  in  the  ware  the  grip.” 

Douglas:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  xii. 

ware  (5),  s.  [A.  S  .war;  Dut.  mer=sea-weed.J 
Sea-ware  (q.  v.). 

♦ware -fill,  a.  [Eng.  ware  (1),  a. ;  -full.]  Cautious» 
wary,  watchful. 

*ware-f ul-ness,  s.  [En %.  wareful;  -ness.]  Tha 
quality  or  state  of  being  wareful  or  wary  ;  wariness, 
cautiousness. 

“His  eyes  are  curious,  search  but  vail’d  with  warefup 
ness.”  Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  ii. 

ware  -house,  s.  [Eng.  ware  (l),s.,  and  house.] 
A  house  or  building  in  which  wares  or  goods  are 
kept ;  as— 

(1)  A  store  for  the  safe  keeping  of  goods. 

2.  A  building  in  which  imported  goods,  on  which 
customs  duties  have  not  been  paid,  are  stored. 

“  When  a  man  hath  bought  a  parcel  of  commodities, 
he  sets  his  mark  upon  them,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
rest  in  the  warehouse.”— Bp.  Hall:  Sermon  on  Ephesians. 
iv.  30. 

(3)  A  store  for  the  sale  of  goods  wholesale ;  also, 
often,  a  large  retail  establishment. 

warehouse-man,  s. 

1.  One  who  keeps  or  is  engaged  in  a  warehouse. 

2.  A  wholesale  dealer  in  goods. 

ware'-hou§e,  v.  t.  [Warehouse,  s.] 

1.  To  deposit  or  secure  in  a  warehouse. 

2.  To  place  in  the  government  warehouses  or  cus¬ 
tom-house  stores  to  be  kept  until  the  duties  are 
paid. 

ware’-h6u§-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Warehouse, 
verb.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  placing  goods  in  a  ware¬ 
house  or  in  a  custom-house  store. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ss,  ce  =  6;  ey  =  a.  qu.=  kw. 


warm 


warehousing-system 
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■warehousing-system,  s. 

Coram.:  A  customs  regulation,  by  which  imported 
goods  may  be  lodged  in  public  or  bonded  ware- 
**  reasonable  rent,  without  payment  of 
the  duties  on  importation,  until  they  be  withdrawn 
for  home  consumption,  thus  lessening  the  pressure 
of  the  duties,  which  would  otherwise  cripple  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  merchant.  In  the  United 
fetates  the  warehousing-system  has  been  extended 
to  other  than  imported  goods.  Thus  spirituous 
Jiquors  may  be  deposited  by  the  manufacturer  in 
government  warehouses  and  payment  of  the  inter¬ 
nal  revenue  duty  delayed  until  the  liquors  are  with¬ 
drawn.  Liquors  so  held  are  said  to  be  in  bond. 
Jware'-less,  *ware-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  ware  (1),  a. ; 

1.  Unwary,  incautious,  unaware. 

11  Both  they  vnwise  and  warelesse  of  the  euill 
That  by  themselues,  vnto  themselues  is  wrought.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  ii.  3. 

2.  Heedless. 


“Bis  owne  mouth  that  spake  so  warelesse  word.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  v.  17. 

3.  Suffered  or  experienced  unawares;  unexpected. 

“When  he  wak’t  out  of  his  warelesse  paine.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.t  V.  i.  22. 

♦ware -ljt,  adverb.  [English  ware  (1),  a.;  -ly.] 
Cautiously,  warily.  ( Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  I.  xii.  36.) 

war  -en$e,  s.  [Low  Latin  varantia,  verantia, 
from  verus= true ;  Fr.  garance.  (Prior.) I 

Pot.:  Madder  (q.  v.). 

ware'-room,  s.  [English  ware  (1),  s.,  and  room.] 
A  room  in  which  articles  are  stored  or  offered  for 
sale. 

war  -fare,  s.  [Eng.  war,  and  fare=  a  journey.] 

*1.  A  warlike  or  military  expedition. 

‘‘And  the  kynge  of  Scottes  wente  into  the  wylde  Scotty- 
ehe,  bicause  he  was  nat  in  good  poynt  to  ride  a  warfare.’’ 
•—Berners :  Froissart ;  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  Military  service  ;  military  life  ;  contest  or  strug¬ 
gle  carried  on  between  enemies  ;  hostilities ;  war. 

“The  Philistines  gathered  their  armies  together  for 
warfare.” — 1  Samuel  xxviii.  1. 

3.  Contest,  struggle. 

“The  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal.” — 2  Co¬ 
rinth.  x.  4. 

war-fare,  v.  i.  [Warfare,  «.]  To  carry  on 
war ;  to  engage  in  or  wage  war ;  to  lead  a  military 
life ;  to  struggle ;  to  contend. 

“That  was  the  only  amulet,  in  that  credulous  warfaring 
age,  to  escape  dangers  in  battles.” — Camden  ■  Remains. 


A.  Trans. :  To  defend  or  protect  from ;  to  heal,  to 
cure. 

“  Warish  and  cure  the  stinging  of  serpents.”— P.  Hoi- 
land,:  Pliny,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  ii. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  healed ;  to  recover. 

“  Your  doughter  shall  warish  and  escape.” 

Chaucer:  Tale  of  Melibeus , 

♦war'-l-son,  *war-e-son,  *war-i-soun,  *war- 
ri-son,  s.  [O.  Fr.  warison,  garison= surety,  safety, 
provision,  healing,  from  warir,  garir—  to  keep,  to 
protect,  to  heal ;  Fr.  gufrrir—  to  heal;  Goth,  warjan 
—  to  forbid,  to  keep  off  from  ;  0.  H.  German  werjan 
-to  protect;  Ger.  wehren— to  defend,  to  restrain; 
O.  Dut.  varen= to  keep,  to  guard.  From  the  same 
root  as  wary  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Protection. 

“War  thorn  hym  and  ys  men  in  fair  wareson  he 
broghte.”  Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  144. 

2.  A  reward. 

“Thre  hundred  marks  he  hette  unto  his  warisoun 
That  with  him  so  mette,  or  bring  his  hede  to  toun.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  325. 

wark,  s.  [Work.]  (Scotch.) 
war-k3,-moo'-wee,s.  [Native  name.] 

Naut. :  A  canoe  with  outriggers,  used  at  Point  de 
Galle,  Ceylon. 

It  is  generally 
manned  by 
four  or  five 
Lascars,  who 
sit  grouped  to- 
gether  for 
hours  at  t  h  e 
end  of  the  le¬ 
ver,  adding  or 
taking  away  a 
man  according 
to  the  strength 
of  the  wind. 

These  canoes 
often  sail  ten 
miles  an  hour, 
and  their  navi- 
gat  o  r  s  will 
venture,  even 
through  very 
high  winds,  as  Warkamoowee. 

far  as  twenty 

to  twenty-five  miles  from  land  for  the  purpose  of 
fishing,  or  to  carry  fruit  to  vessels  in  the  offing. 

wark'-loom,  wark-lfime,  subst.  [Eng.  wark= 
work,  and  loom  =  a  tool.]  A  tool  to  work  with. 
(Scotch.) 


War  -lock-rf,  s.  [Eng.  warlock  (2) ;  -ry.]  The 
condition  or  practices  of  a  warlock ;  impishness. 

“The  true  mark  of  warlockry.” — Joanna  Baillie. 

♦war’-ly  (1),  adj.  [English  war  (Id)—  world  ;  -ly.] 
Worldly.  (Scotch.) 

“Awa’  ye  selfish  warly  race.” 

Burns:  Epistle  to  J.  Lapraik. 

war-ly  (2),  a.  [Eng.  war ;  -ly.]  Warlike. 

“The  erle  of  Huntyngdon  also  this  yere  was  sent  into 
Fraunce  with  a  warly  company.” — Fabyan:  Chron.  (an. 
1433). 

warm,  *warme,  *wharme,  adj.  &  subst.  [A.  S. 
wearm;  cogn.  with  Dut.  warm ;  Icel.  varmr ;  Dan. 
&  Sw.  varm;  Ger.  warm;  cf.  Goth.  warmjan= to 
warm;  Gr.  thermos = hot ;  Sansc.  g7iarma= heat.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Having  or  containing  heat  in  a  moderate  de¬ 
gree  ;  neither  cold  nor  hot. 

2.  Having  the  sensation  of  heat;  feeling  one’s 
self  hot ;  glowing,  flushed,  heated. 

“The  body  is  warme  by  the  heate,  which  is  in  the 
body.” — Booker .  Discourse  of  Justification,  §  6. 

3.  Caused  by  the  sun  to  have  a  high  temperature ; 
having  a  prevalence  of  hot  weather;  subject  to 
heat ;  as,  a  warm  day,  a  warm  climate. 

4.  Full  of  zeal,  ardor,  or  affection;  zealous,  ar 
dent,  enthusiastic  ;  as,  a  warm  supporter. 

5.  Full  of  welcome  or  affection. 

“Not  unrejoiced  to  see  him  once  again, 

Warm  was  his  welcome  to  the  haunts  of  men.” 

Byron ;  Lara,  i. 

6.  Somewhat  ardent  or  excitable ;  easily  excited ; 
irritable,  hot. 

“With  lively  spirits  and  warm  passions  to  mislead 
them.” — Seeker.  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  3. 

7.  Stirred  up;  somewhat  hot  or  excited;  as,  He 
becomes  warm  when  contradicted. 

8.  Furious,  violent,  animated,  brisk,  keen. 

“Welcome,  daylight;  we  shall  have  warm  workon’t.” 

Dryden  Spanish  Friar. 

*9.  Vigorous,  lively,  sprightly  ;  full  of  activity  or 
life. 

“Now  warm  in  youth,  now  with’ring  in  my  bloom.” 

Pope:  Abelard  and  Eloisa,  37. 

10.  Strong,  forcible.  (Said  of  language.)  (Colloq. 
or  slang.) 

11.  Causing  or  producing  ease  and  comfort ;  said 
of  wealth  or  of  a  wealthy  person  ;  comfortable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  moderate  riches ;  moderately  rich, 
well-off.  (Colloq.) 

12.  Being  close  upon  the  discovery  of  something 
searched  or  hunted  for.  (Colloq.) 


war  -f  ar-er,  s.  [English  warfar(e) ; -er.]  One 
engaged  in  war  or  warfare ;  a  warrior. 

♦war-field,  s.  [Eng.  war,  and  field.]  The  field 
of  war  or  battle  ;  a  battle-field, 
war-gear,  s.  [Prob.=wea?-,  and  gear.] 

Mining :  A  general  term  for  tools,  timbers,  ropes, 
and  everything  belonging  to  a  mine.  ( Weale.) 

*war-ha-ble,  a.  [Eng.  war,  and  hable,  habile= 
able.]  Fit  for  war ;  warlike,  military. 

“The  weary  Britons,  whose  warhable  youth 
Was  by  Maximian  lately  led  away.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  62. 

*wa-ri-an-gle,  s.  [O.  Low  Ger.  wargingel;  O. 
H.  Ger.  warchengil ;  Ger.  wilrg-engel= a  shrike  or 
butcher-bird,  from.  wilrgen=to  choke,  to  kill.]  A 
shrike  or  butcher-bird. 

♦war-ice,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Warish.] 
war'-I-ljf,  adverb.  [Eng.  wary; ■  -ly.]  In  a  wary 
manner ;  cautiously ;  with  caution,  care,  and  fore¬ 
sight. 

“  I’ll  make  sure  for  one  .  .  . 

Warily  guarding  that  which  I  have  got.” 

Marlowe:  Jew  of  Malta,  i.  1. 

♦war'-I-ment,  subst.  [Eng.  wary  ;  -ment.]  Wari¬ 
ness,  caution,  care,  heed. 

“  They  were  all  with  so  good  wariment 
Or  warded,  or  avoyded  and  let  goe.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  iii.  17. 

war'-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  wary;  -ness.]  The  qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  wary  ;  caution,  foresight ;  pru¬ 
dent  care  in  foreseeing  and  guarding  against  evil  or 
danger. 

“  Look  with  great  caution  and  wariness  on  those  pecul¬ 
iarities  or  prominent  parts,  which  at  first  force  them¬ 
selves  upon  view. ’’  —Reynolds:  Discourses,  No.  vi. 

war'-Ing-ton-ite,  war'-ring-ton-Ite,  s.  [After 
Warington  Smyth  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Brochantite  (q.  v.),  of  pale 
4,'reen  color,  occurring  in  doubly  curved,  wedge- 
shaped  crystals  at  the  Fowey  Consols  mine,  Corn¬ 
wall. 

♦war'-Ish,  *war-ice,  *war-issh-en,  v.  t.  &  i. 

[O.  Fr.  warissant,  garissant,  pr.  par.  of  warir,  garir 
=to  keep,  to  protect,  to  heal ;  Fr.  guSrir.]  [Wari¬ 
son.]  _ 

bbil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh?tn.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun 


“  The  best  war klume  i*  the  house  .  .  . 

Is  instant  made  no  worth  a  louse.” 

Bums:  Address  to  the  Beil . 

♦war-lawe,  subst.  [A.  S.  wderloga= one  who  lies 
against  the  truth,  a  traitor,  from  wcer= the  truth, 
and  loga= a  liar,  from  ledgan,  pa.  par.  logen— to  lie.] 
A  deceiver.  (P.  Plowman’s  Crede,  783.) 
warld,  s.  [World.]  (Scotch.) 
war'-like,  a.  [Eng.  war,  and  like.] 

1.  Fit  for  war ;  disposed  or  inclined  to  war ;  as,  a 
warlike  nation. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  war ;  military. 

“  Him  they  served  in  war, 

And  him  in  peace,  for  sake  of  warlike  deeds.” 

Cowper:  Task,  v.  234. 

3.  Having  a  martial  appearance;  having  the  ap¬ 
pearance  or  qualities  of  a  soldier  ;  soldierlike. 

4.  Becoming  a  soldier  or  an  enemy  ;  hostile. 

“The  warlike  tone  again  he  took.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  v.  19. 

5.  Fit  for  use  or  service  in  war. 

“Argos  the  fair,  for  warlike  steeds  renown’d.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  vi.  190. 

war'-llke-ness,  s.  [Eng.  warlike;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  warlike ;  warlike  disposi¬ 
tion  or  character. 

“Braveness  of  mind  and  warlikeness.’’— Sir  E.  Sandys. 
♦war -lliig,  s.  [A  word  of  doubtful  origin,  occur¬ 
ring  only  in  the  proverb  quoted ;  perhaps  coined 
from  war,  in  imitation  of  darling,  and  meaning  one 
often  quarreled  with.]  (See  etym.) 

“Better  be  an  old  man’s  darling  than  a  young  man’s 
warling — Camden:  Remains. 

war -lock  (1),  *wfir-luck,  *war-loghe,  s.  &  a. 

[A.  S.  wcerloga= a  traitor.]  [Warlawe.] 

A.  As  subst. ;  A  man  presumed  to  have  obtained 
supernatural  knowledge  and  power  by  supposed 
compact  with  evil  spirits  ;  a  wizard. 

“  Gae  to  six  feet  deep— and  a  warlock’s  grave  should  na’ 
be  an  inch  mair.”— Scott :  Bride  of  Lammennoor,  ch.  xxiv. 

*B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  warlocks ; 
impish. 

war -lock  (2),*war-lok,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Bot.:  Sinapis  nigra. _ 

!,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  £ 

;  -tion,  ,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 


B.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  warming,  a  heating ;  as,  to  have  a  good 
warm.  (Colloq.) 

2.  Warmth,  neat. 

“The  winter’s  hurt  recovers  with  the  warm.” 

Surrey:  Having  Endeavored  to  Subdue  his  Passion . 

warm-blooded,  a.  Having  warm  blood. 

Warm-blooded  animals,  s.  pi. 

Zoology:  A  popular  term  applied  to  Owen’s 
Heematotherma  (q.  v.),  which  includes  Mammals 
and  Birds,  in  all  of  which  the  temperature  of  the 
blood  exceeds  that  of  the  medium  in  which  the  ani¬ 
mals  live.  In  man  and  in  the  ox  the  mean  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  interior  of  the  body  is  100°,  in  the  mouse 
90°,  in  the  whale  103°,  in  birds  it  ranges  from  106- 
112°F.  In  hibernating  animals  there  is  commonly 
a  loss  of  from  11”-12°  during  their  winter-sleep, 
and  in  the  bat  the  temperature  falls  as  low  as  40°  F. 
at  this  period. 

warm-colors,  s.pl. 

Paint.:  Such  colors  as  have  yellow,  or  yellow- 
red,  for  their  basis  ;  as  opposed  to  cold  colors,  such 
as  blue  and  its  compounds. 

♦warm-headed,  adj.  Easily  excited,  excitable; 
somewhat  hot-headed ;  fanciful. 

“The  advantage  will  be  on  the  warm-headed  man’s 
side.” — Locke . 

warm-sided,  a. 

Naut. :  Mounting  heavy  metal.  (Said  of  a  ship 
or  fort.)  (Colloq.) 

Warm-tints,  s.  pi.  Modifications  of  warm-colors. 

warm-with,  a dv.  A  slang  abbreviation  for 
“With  warm  water  and  sugar.” 

warm,  *warme,  verbt.&i.  [A.  S.  wearmian.] 
[Warm,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  warm;  to  communicate  a  moderate 
degree  of  heat  to. 

“  Before  the  sunne  hath  warmed  the  ayre.” — Hackluyt: 
Voyages,  iii.  25. 

2.  To  make  earnest,  ardent,  or  enthusiastic ;  to 
interest ;  to  excite  ardor  or  zeal  in ;  to  stir  up,  to 
excite,  to  arouse. 

“  To  warm  these  slow  avengers  of  the  sea.” 

Byron:  Corsair,  i.  13. 

Ln,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
sious  =  shus  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dcL 


warmer 
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3.  To  animate,  to  enliven,  to  inspirit ;  to  give  life 
and  color  to ;  to  cause  to  glow. 

“It  would  warm,  his  spirits.” 

Shakesp. :  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  18. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  warm,  or  moderately  heated ;  to 
warm  one’s  self. 

“There  shall  not  be  a  coal  to  warm  at.” — Isaiah 
xlvii.  14. 

(  2.  To  become  warm,  ardent,  zealous,  or  animated; 
to  be  inflamed,  excited,  or  quickened. 

1  “His  heart  always  warmed  toward  the  unhappy.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

Warm’-er,  s.  [Eng.  warm,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  warms ;  specifically,  a  warming  appa¬ 
ratus  for  a  room,  <fcc. 

*warm'-fiil,  *warme-ful,  adj.  [English  warm ; 
• ful{l ).]  Giving  warmth  or  heat. 

“A  mandilion  .  .  .  curl’d  with  warmeful  nap.” 

Chapman:  Homer’s  Iliad,  x. 

Warm-heart-ed  (ea  as  a),  adj.  [English  warm , 
and  hearted .] 

1.  Having  a  warm  heart;  having  a  disposition 
that  readily  shows  affection,  friendship,  or  inter¬ 
est  ;  having  a  kindly  heart  or  feelings. 

2.  Characterized  hy  warmheartedness. 

warm-heart-ed-ness  (ea  as  a),  subst.  [English 

warmhearted ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  be¬ 
ing  warmhearted ;  warmth  or  kindliness  of  disposi¬ 
tion. 

“His  proved  bravery  and  well-known  warmhearted¬ 
ness." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

■warm’-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Warm,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  warm  ;  the  state 
of  becoming  warm  or  warmer. 

waianing-pan,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  covered  pan  containing  hot  coals  for 
airing  and  warming  a  bed. 

2.  Fig.:  A  person  put  into  an  office,  situation,  or 
post  to  hold  it  temporarily  till  another  becomes 
qualified  for  it.  {Slang.) 

“It  is  not  usual  to  inform  a  man  that  you  propose  to 
use  him  as  a  warming-pan,  however  excellently  suited  he 
may  be  for  such  a  purpose.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

warm -ljf,  *warme-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  warm,  a.; 
%•] 

*1.  In  a  warm  manner ;  with  warmth  or  moderate 
heat. 

2.  With  warmth  of  feeling ;  ardently,  earnestly, 
vigorously ;  as,  He  spoke  warmly. 

warm -ness,  *warme-nesse,  subst.  [English 
warm  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  warm ; 

warmth. 

“  The  warmnesse  of  the  weather  brought  it  out  of  the 
ground.” — Udall:  Mark  iv. 

War’-mot,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  perhaps  a  cor¬ 
rupt.  of  wormwood .] 

Bot.:  Artemisia  absinthium. 

warmth,  * wermthe,  s.  [Eng.  warm;  ~th.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  warm  ;  moderate 
or  gentle  heat ;  the  sensation  of  heat. 

“He  taketh  warmth  and  heat  by  the  coles  of  the  wicked 
Jewes.” — Udall:  Luke  xxiv. 

2.  A  state  of  warm,  lively,  or  excited  feelings; 
ardor,  zeal,  earnestness,  fervor,  enthusiasm,  in¬ 
tensity. 


*2.  To  ward  off 

3.  To  make  ware  or  aware ;  to  give  notice  to ;  to 
inform  beforehand. 

“Just  Simeon  and  prophetic  Anna,  warn'd 
By  vision.”  Milton:  P.  11.,  i.  265. 


warn'-Ing-l$f,  adv.  [Eng.  warning;  -ly."j  In  a 
warning  manner. 

“He,  however,  somewhat  warningly  writes.” — London 
Echo. 


.  *war-nise,  *war-nish,  *war-nys,  v.  t.  [Gab- 

4.  To  give  notice  to  of  approaching  or  probable  nish.]  To  .store ;  to  furnish  with  provisions,  stores, 
evil  or  danger,  so  that  it  may  be  avoided ;  to  cau-  &c. 


tion  against  anything  that  may  prove  dangerous  or 
hurtful. 

“Dr.  Solander  himself  was  the  first  who  found  the  incli¬ 
nation,  against  which  he  had  warned  others,  irresistible.” 

-—Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

*5.  To  admonish  as  to  any  duty ;  to  expostulate 
with. 

“  Warn  them  that  are  unruly.” — 1  These.,  v.  14. 

6.  To  notify  by  authority  ;  to  order,  to  direct. 

“Euery  cytezyn  wamyd  to  haue  his  barneys  by  hym.” — 

Fabyan:  Chronycle  (an.  1320). 

*7.  To  notify ;  to  give  notice  to ;  to  inform,  to 
summon. 

“  Out  of  your  hostelrie  I  saw  you  ride. 

And  warned  here  my  lord  and  soverain.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,069. 

*1T  God  warn  us :  God  guard  us  !  God  forbid  I 
“For  lovers  lacking — God  warn  us!  matter.” — Shakesp. t 
As  You  Like  It,  iv.  1. 

warn-er,  s.  [Eng.  roam;  -er.) 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  warns  or  admonishes. 

*2.  Apparently  some  kind  of  dish. 

“The  first  course  at  my  lorde’s  table  in  the  great  hall. 

First,  a  warner, conveyed  upon  a  round  boorde.”— Leland: 

Coll.  Inthronization  of  Warham. 

war-ner'-I-u,  s.  [Named  after  Richard  Warner, 

1711-1775,  resident  at  Woodford,  in  Essex,  England, 
and  author  of  Plantce  woodfordienses.j 
Bot.:  The  same  as  Hydrastis  (q.  v.). 

*war-nes,  *war-nesse,  s.  [English  ware  (1),  a. ; 

-wess.]  Wariness,  caution,  foresight,  wisdom. 

“Israel  is  a  folk  without  counsel,  and  without  war- 
nesse.” — Wycliffe:  Deuteronomy  xxxii.  28. 

*warnestore,  *warnstour,*warnstor,  *warne- 
Sture,  s.  [Warnise.]  Store,  number. 

“In  eche  stude  hey  sette  these  strong  warnesture  and  anchor  or  post. 

'O  zl  ^  ^  __  P  olltf  f  {T  /  /in  /i/i  f  Q/f  ‘  ... 


“His  wynes  were  ther  leid,  and  warr.!:,d  that  cite.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  293. 

■warp,  *warpe,  s.  [A.  S.  wearp—a  warp,  from 
wearp,  pa.  t.  of  weorpan= to  throw,  to  cast;  cogn. 
with  Icel.  varp= a  casting,  a  throwing,  from  varp, 
pa.  t.  of  verpa  =  to  throw;  Dan.  varp  =  a  warp 
(naut.) ;  Sw.  arp ;  O.  H.  Ger.  warf,  from  warf,  pa. 
t.  of  werfen—  to  throw;  Ger.  iverfte.j 

*1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

2.  The  state  of  being  warped  or  twisted;  the 
twist  of  wool  in  drying. 

“Your  hair  wove  into  many  a  curious  warp.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Faithful  Shepherdess,  ii. 

3.  Young  prematurely  cast,  as  a  colt,  a  calf,  a 
lamb,  &c.  ( Prov .) 

4.  Four  of  fish,  especially  of  herrings;  hence, 
applied  to  four  of  anything.  {Prov.) 

“Not  a  warpeoi  weeks  forerunning.” — Nashe:  Lenten 
Stuffe. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Agriculture: 

(1)  An  irrigating  process  to  cover  the  land  with 
alluvial  sediment ;  an  alluvial  deposit  of  water 
artificiaHy  introduced  into  low  lands.  (Sometimes 
used  attributively.) 

(2)  (PI.) :  Distinct  pieces  of  plowed  land  sep¬ 
arated  by  the  furrows.  ( Halliwell .) 

2.  Geology:  The  alluvial  sediment  deposited  by 
rivers,  and  which  is  used  for  the  purpose  described 
under  II.  1. 

“The  sediment  called  waip,  which  subsides  from  the 
muddy  water  of  the  Humber  and  other  rivers.” — Lyell: 
Princ.  of  Geology,  ch.  xix. 

3.  Naut. :  A  rope  smaller  than  a  cable.  It  is  used 
in  towing,  or  in  moving  a  ship  by  attachment  to  an 


god.” — Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  94. 

*warnestore,  *warnestoore,  v.  trans.  [Warne- 
Store,  s.]  To  store,  to  furnish. 

“  Over  alle  thinges  ye  shuln  do  your  diligence  to  kepe 
youre  persone,  and  to  wamestore  your  house.” — Chaucer: 
Tale  of  Melibceus. 

warn'-ing,  *warn-yng,  pr.  par.,  adj.  &  subst. 
[Warn.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adject.:  Giving  notice  beforehand ;  admon¬ 
ishing,  cautioning. 

“To-day  the  Warning  Spirit  hear.” 

Scott’ :  Chase ,  ix. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  cautioning  against  impending  or 
probable  ill  or  danger. 

“  Preserve  your  line.  This  warning  comes  of  you; 

And  Troia  stands  in  your  protection  now.” 

Surrey:  Virgil’s  JEneis,  ii. 

2.  The  act  of  admonishing  against  evil  practices 
or  habits. 

3.  Previous  notice. 

“  To  be  on  foot  at  an  hour’s  warning." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  3. 

4.  Specifically,  notice  to  quit  given  by  an  em- 


“  What  warmth  is  there  in  your  affection  toward  any  of  ployer  to  a  servant,  or  by  a  servant  to  an  employer. 

“We’ll  both  give  warning  immediately.”  —  Coleman, 
Man  of  Business,  iv. 


these  princely  suitors?” — Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice, 

L.  2. 

3.  Cordiality,  geniality  ;  hearty  kindness  or  good 
feeling;  warmheartedness. 

“A  grasp 

Having  the  warmth  and  muscle  of  the  heart.” 

Tennyson:  Aylmer’s  Field,  180. 

4.  Vigor,  heat,  forcibleness,  strong  feeling. 

“The  great  warmth  and  energy  of  expression  with 

Which  they  declare  their  conviction.” — Bp.  Horsley:  Ser¬ 
mons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  24. 

II.  Paint.:  That  glowrng  effect  which  arises  from 
the  use  of  warm  colors  (q .  v.)  in  painting,  and  of 

f transparent  colors  in  the  process  of  glazing. 
Opposed  to  leaden  coldness.) 

*warmth’-less,  a.  (Eng.  warmth;  -less.)  Desti¬ 
tute  of  warmth  ;  not  communicating  warmth. 


5.  A  summons,  a  calling,  a  bidding. 

“At  his  [the  cock’s]  warning  ... 

The  erring  spirit  hies  to  his  confine.” 

Shakesp.  ■  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

6.  That  which  warns  or  admonishes;  that  which 
serves  to  warn. 

“A  warning  to  those  that  come  after.” — Bunyan:  Pil¬ 
grim’s  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

■warning-piece,  s. 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  gun  fired  to  give  warning. 

“Upon  the  shooting  of  the  first  warning-piece.” — Hey- 
lin. 

2.  Horol.:  An  oscillating  piece  in  the  striking 
parts  of  a  clock  which  is  actuated  by  a  pin  on  the 


warn,  *warne,  *warn-en,  *werne,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  hour:wheel,  so  as  to  release  the  fly,  which  causes  a 


wearnian,warnian—{\)  to  take  heed,  (2)  to  warn  . 
from  wearn=  a  refusal,  denial,  obstacle;  original 
meaniug=a  guarding  or  defense;  cf.  Icel.  vOrn=a 
defense ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  varna= to  warn  off,  to 
refuse,  to  abstain  from  ;  Sw.  varna= to  warn ;  Ger. 
toarnen.) 

*1.  To  forbid,  to  deny,  to  refuse. 

“He  is  to  grete  a  nigard  that  wol  werne 
A  man  to  light  a  candel  at  his  lanterne.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,916. 


rustling  noise  before  the  striking. 

warning-stone,  s.  [See  extract,.] 

“The  bakers  in  our  county  take  a  certain  pebble,  which 
they  put  in  the  vaulture  of  their  oven,  which  they  call 
the  warning-stone,  for  when  that  is  white  the  oven  is 
hott.” — Aubrey:  MS.  Hist,  of  Wilts. 

warning-wheel,  s. 

Horol. :  That  wheel  in  a  clock  which  produces  an 
audible  sound  at  a  certain  time  before  striking. 


“As  we  shorted  vpon  ye  said  warpe  the  anker  came 
home.” — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  i.  277. 

4.  Weaving:  The  threads  running  the  long  way 
of  a  fabric.  The  threads  of  the  warp  are  wound  on 
the  warp-beam,  and  are  carried  up  and  down  by 
the  heddles  of  the  harness,  forming  a  track  called 
the  shed,  along  which  the  shuttle  flies,  leaving  the 
weft,  woof,  or  filling,  as  it  is  variously  called.  The 
warp  is  known  also  as  the  twist  or  the  chain,  and 
in  silk  as  organzine. 

warp-beam,  s. 

Weaving:  The  roller  on  which  the  warp  is 
wound,  and  from  which  it  is  paid  off  as  the  weav¬ 
ing  proceeds. 

warp-frame,  warp-net  frame,  subst.  A  warp- 
machine  (q.  v.). 

warp-lace,  subst.  Lace  having  a  warp  which  is 
crossed  obliquely  by  two  weft-threads. 

warp-machine,  s.  A  lace-making  machine  hav¬ 
ing  a  thread  for  each  needle. 

warp-thread,  s.  One  of  the  threads  forming  the 
warp. 

warp,  *warpe,  V.  t.  &  i.  [Icel.  varpa= to  throw, 
to  cast,  from  varp— a.  throwing,  a  casting,  a  warp 
(q.  v.).  Cf.  Sw.  varpa;  Danish  varpe— to  warp  a 
ship,  from  Sw.  uarp=the  draught  of  a  net;  Danish 
varp  =  a  warp ;  varpanker  =  a  warp-anchor  or 
kedge.]  [Warp.s.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  To  throw,  to  cast. 

“  Ful  gone  it  was  ful  loude  kid 
Of  Havelok,  how  he  warp  the  ston 
Ouer  the  londes  euerichon.” 

Havelok,  1,061 

*2.  To  lay,  as  an  egg. 

“To  warp  au  egge.  Ovum  ponere.” — Manip.  Vocabw- 
lorum. 

*3.  To  send  out ;  to  utter. 

4.  To  turn  or  twist  out  of  shape,  or  out  of  a 
straight  direction,  by  contraction ;  as,  The  heat  of 
the  sun  will  warp  timber. 

5.  To  turn  aside  from  the  true  line  or  direction; 
to  pervert ;  to  cause  to  bend  or  deviate. 

“T’  adorn  the  state. 

But  not  to  warp  or  change  it.” 

Cowper:  Task,  v.  343. 

6.  To  cast  (young)  prematurely,  as  cattle,  sheep, 
&c.  (Prov.) 

*7.  To  weave,  to  fabricate,  to  contrive,  to  plot. 
“Why  doth  he  mischief  warp  ?  99 

Sternhold  Hopkins:  Psalms . 


fate,  fat, 
O* .  wore. 


fare, 

wolf, 


amidst, 

work, 


what, 

who. 


fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite. 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit, 
cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian. 


sire,  sir, 
e,  ce  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


warrantable 


warpage 
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•3.  To  change  in  general. 

“Though  thou  the  waters  warp, 

Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 
As  friend  remember’d  not.” 

Shakesp.:  4s  You  Like  It,  ii.  7.  (Song.) 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Agric. :  To  fertilize,  as  poor  or  barren  land,  by 
means  of  artificial  inundation  from  rivers  which 
hold  large  quantities  of  earthy  matter,  or  warp 
(c[.  v.),  in  suspension.  The  operation,  which  con¬ 
sists  in  inclosing  a  body  or  sheet  of  water  till  the 
sediment  it  holds  in  suspension  has  been  deposited, 
can  only  be  carried  out  on  flat,  low-lying  tracts 
which  may  be  readily  submerged.  This  system  was 
first  systematically  practiced  on  the  banks  of  the 
Trent,  Ouse,  and  other  rivers  which  empty  them¬ 
selves  into  the  estuary  of  the  Humber,  England. 

2.  Naut.:  To  tow  or  move  with  a  line  or  warp 
attached  to  buoys,  to  anchors,  or  to  other  ships,  <fcc., 
by  means  of  which  a  ship  is  drawn  usually  in  a 
bending  course  or  with  various  turns. 

“We  warped  the  ship  in  again,  and  let  go  the  anchor  in 
forty-one  fathom.” — Anson :  Voyages,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

.  3-  Ropemaking:  To  run,  as  yarn,  off  the  winches 
into  hulks  to  be  tarred. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  turn,  twist,  or  be  twisted  or  turned  out  of  a 
straight  line  or  direction. 

“Wood  that  curbeth  and  warpeth  with  the  fire.” — P. 
Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  561. 

2.  To  turn  or  to  incline  from  a  straight  line  or 
course ;  to  deviate,  to  swerve. 

“There’s  our  commission, 

From  which  we  would  not  have  you  warp.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  1. 

3.  To  change  for  the  worse ;  to  turn  in  a  wrong 
direction. 

“  My  favor  here  begins  to  tcarp.” 

Shakesp . :  Winter’s  Tale,  i.  2. 

*4.  To  fly  with  a  bending  or  waving  motion ;  to 
turn  and  wave  like  a  flock  of  birds  or  insects. 

“Locusts,  waiping  on  the  eastern  wind.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  341. 

5.  To  slink ;  to  cast  the  young  prematurely,  as 
cattle,  sheep,  &c.  ( Prov .) 

*6.  To  be  in  process  of  formation  ;  to  be  in  prepa¬ 
ration. 

“  She  acquainted  the  Greeks  underhand  with  this  trea¬ 
son,  which  was  a  warping  against  them.” — P.  Holland: 
Plutarch,  p.  409. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Manuf. :  To  wind  yarn  off  bobbins ;  to  form 
the  warp  of  a  web. 

2.  Naut. :  To  work  a  ship  forward  by  means  of  a 
warp  or  rope. 

“Out  of  the  road  soon  shall  the  vessel  warp.” 

Surrey:  Virgil’s  Mneid,  iv. 

warp'-age  (ageaslg),  s.  [English  warp ;  -age.'] 
The  act  of  warping ;  also,  a  charge  per  ton  made  on 
shipping  in  some  harbors. 

warped,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Warp,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  4s  adjective : 

1.  Twisted  or  turned  out  of  a  straight  line  or  out 
of  shape,  as  timber,  by  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  crooked, 
gnarled. 

“Now  to  the  oak’s  warped  roots  he  dings.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  ii.  14. 

*2.  Curved. 

“  Restore  the  god  that  they  by  ship  had  brought 
In  warped  keels.”  Surrey:  Virgil’s  Mneid,  ii. 

3.  Twisted  from  the  true  course  or  direction; 
perverted,  unnatural. 

“  Scripture  warp’d  from  its  intent.” 

Coivper:  Progress  of  Error,  487. 

*4.  Malignant. 

“Here’s  another,  whose  waiped  looks  proclaim 

What  store  her  heart  is  made  on.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iiL  6. 

warp'-er,  s.  [Eng.  warp,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  warps  or  distorts. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  prepares  the  warp  of 
webs  for  weaving. 

warp'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Warp,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  d  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  twisting  or  bending; 
the  state  of  being  twisted  or  warped. 

2.  Agricult. :  The  process  of  reclaiming  land  on 
estuaries,  by  a  system  of  banks  and  sluices,  by 
which  tide-waters  are  retained  until  they  have  de¬ 
posited  their  sediment,  and  then  discharged  and 
renewed  until  the  whole  level  of  the  surface  is  per¬ 
manently  elevated. 

“Egypt,  or  rather  Lower  Egypt,  well  named  ‘The  River 
Land,’  has  been  transformed  from  its  original  condition 


ef  a  sandy  desert  by  the  mud-bearing  Nile,  which,  over¬ 
topping  its  sources,  has  for  ages  deposited  deep  layers  of 
alluvium,  and  created  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries 
in  the  world  by  the  same  process  as  that  which,  artifi¬ 
cially  produced,  is  called  in  Lincolnshire  warping.” — ■ 
Illust.  London  News,  July  30,  1859,  p.  113. 

warping-bank,  s.  A  bank  or  mound  of  earth 
raised  round  a  field  for  retaining  the  water  let  in 
for  the  purpose  of  enriching  the  land  with  thewarp 
or  sediment. 

warping-hook,  s. 

1.  The  brace  for  twisting  yarn  in  the  rope-walk. 

.  2.  A  hook  for  hanging  the  yam  on  when  warping 
into  hauls  for  tarring. 

warping-jack,  s.  A  heck-box  (q.  v.). 
warping-mill,  warping-machine,  s. 

Weaving :  An  apparatus  for  laying  out  the  threads 
of  a  warp  and  dividing  them  into  two  sets. 

warping-penny,  s.  Money  paid  to  the  weaver 
by  the  spinner  on  laying  on  the  warp.  (Prov.) 

warping-post,  s.  A  strong  post  used  in  warping 
rope-yarn. 

*war'-plfime,  subst.  [Eng.  war,  and  plume.']  A 
plume  worn  in  war. 

War '-proof,  a.  &s.  [Eng.  war,  and  proof.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Able  to  resist  a  warlike  attack. 

B.  As  subst.:  Valor  tried  by  or  proved  in  war; 
tried  or  proved  valor. 

“On,  on,  you  noblest  English, 

Whose  blood  is  fet  from  fathers  of  warproof.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iii.  i. 

War'-r?L-g?il,  s.  [See  def.]  One  of  the  native 
Australian  names  for  the  Dingo  (q.  v.). 

war  -rg,n,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Warrant.]  (Scotch.) 

war  -r^in-dl^e,  s.  [Warrant.] 

Scots  Law:  The  obligation  by  which  a  party  con¬ 
veying  a  subject  or  right  is  bound  to  indemnify  the 
grantee,  disponee,  or  receiver  of  the  right  in  case  of 
eviction  or  of  real  claims  or  burdens  being  made 
effectual  against  the  subject,  arising  out  of  obliga¬ 
tions  or  transactions  antecedent  to  the  date  of  the 
conveyance.  Warrandice  is  either  personal  or  real. 
Personal  warrandice  is  that  by  which  the  grantee 
and  his  heirs  are  bound  personally.  Real  warran¬ 
dice  is  that  by  which  certain  lands,  called  warran¬ 
dice  lands,  are  made  over  eventually  in  security  of 
the  lands  conveyed. 

war'-rgtnt,  *war-ent-en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  war - 
artir  (Fr.  garantir)—  to  warrant,  guarantee,  from 
wirant,  guar  ant— a  warrant  (q.  v.).]  [Guaran¬ 
tee.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  give  an  assurance,  guarantee,  or  surety  to; 
to  guarantee  or  assure  against  harm,  loss,  or  injury ; 
to  secure. 

“  By  the  vow  of  mine  order  I  warrant  you.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  2. 

2.  To  give  authority  or  power  to  do  or  forbear  any¬ 
thing,  by  which  the  person  authorized  is  secured  or 
held  harmless  from  any  loss  or  damage  arising 
from  the  act. 

3.  To  support  by  authority  or  proof ;  to  justify,  to 
sanction,  to  allow,  to  support. 

“No  part  of  his  life  warrants  us  in  ascribing  his  con¬ 
duct  to  any  exalted  motive.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xxii. 

4.  To  furnish  sufficient  grounds  or  evidence  to; 
to  satisfy. 

“  Could  all  my  travels  warrant  me  they  live.” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  L  1. 

5.  To  give  one’s  word  for  or  concerning ;  to  guar¬ 
antee  ;  to  assure. 

“  A  noble  fellow,  I  warrant  him.” 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  v.  2. 

6.  To  justify  in  an  act  or  action ;  to  sanction. 

“  If  the  sky 

Warrant  thee  not  to  go  for  Italy.” 

May:  Lucan;  Pharsalia,  v. 

7.  To  declare  with  assurance;  to  assert  as  un¬ 
doubted  ;  to  pledge  one’s  word  concerning.  (Used 
in  asseverations,  and  followed  by  a  clause.) 

“What  a  galled  neck  have  we  here!  Look  ye,  mine’s  as 
smooth  as  silk,  I  warrant  ye.”— V Estrange. 

*8.  To  mark  as  safe ;  to  guarantee  to  be  safe. 

“In  a  place 

Less  warranted  than  this,  or  less  secure.” 

Milton:  Comus,  327. 

*9.  To  avow,  to  acknowledge ;  to  make  good ;  to 
defend. 

“That  in  their  country  did  them  that  disgrace, 

We  fear  to  warrant  in  our  native  place.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  2. 


II.  Law: 

1.  To  secure  to,  as  a  grantee  an  estate  granted ;  cc 
assure. 

2.  To  secure  to,  as  to  a  purchaser  of  goods  the 
title  to  the  same,  or  to  indemnify  him  against  loss. 

3.  To  give  a  pledge  or  assurance  in  regard  to  ;  as, 
to  warrant  goods  to  be  as  represented.  [War¬ 
ranty.] 

“But,  with  regard  to  the  goodness  of  the  wares  so  pur¬ 
chased,  the  vendor  is  not  bound  to  answer,  unless  he 
expressly  warrants  them  to  be  sound  and  good.” — Black- 
stone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  16. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  give  a  warranty ;  a  guarantee. 
“Prudent  people  are  just  as  chary  of  warranting  at 
auction  as  when  they  sell  by  private  contract.” — Field, 
March  17,  1888. 

war -rant,  *war-raunt,  *  war-ant,  s.  [O.  Fr. 

war  ant,  guar  ant,  garant=n  warrant,  a  supporter, 
a  defender ;  Low  Lat.  warantum ,  warrantum,  from 
O.  H.  Ger.  warjan,werjan ;  M.  H.  Ger.  worn,  weren; 
Ger.  wehren=  to  protect,  to  give  heed,  from  O.  H. 
Ger.  wara;  M.  H.  Ger.  w>ar=heed,  care.]  [Wary.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  act,  instrument,  or  obligation  by  which  one 
erson  authorizes,  another  to  do  something  which 
e  has  not  otherwise  a  right  to  do  ;  an  act  or  instru¬ 
ment  investing  one  with  a  certain  right  or  authority. 

“And  haue  hym  thilke  letter  rad, 

Whiche  he  them  sent  for  warrant.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  ii. 

2.  Hence,  anything  which  authorizes  or  justifies 
an  act ;  authorization. 

“  Bertram  brings  warrant  to  secure 
His  treasures.”  Scott:  Rokeby,  i.  34. 

3.  That  which  secures  ;  assurance  given ;  surety, 
pledge,  guarantee. 

“  His  worth  is  warrant  for  his  welcome.” 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen,  ii.  4. 
*4.' A  voucher ;  that  which  attests  or  proves;  an 
attestation. 

“Any  bill,  warrant,  quittance,  or  obligation.” — Shake¬ 
speare:  Merry  Wives,  i.  1. 

5.  An  instrument  or  negotiable  writing  authoriz¬ 
ing  a  person  to  receive  money  or  other  things  ;  as,  a 
dividend  warrant,  a  dock  warrant. 

*6.  Right,  legality,  lawfulness,  allowance. 

“  There’s  warrant  in  that  theft.” 

Shakesp..-  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Law :  An  instrument  giving  power  to  arrest  or 
execute  an  offender. 

“Truly,  sir,  I  would  desire  you  to  clap  into  your 
prayers  ;  for,  look  you,  the  warrant ’s  come.” — Shakesp.: 
Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  3. 

2.  Mil.  d  Naval :  A  writ  or  authority  inferior  to 
a  commission.  [Warrant-officer.] 

][  (1)  Distress-warrant: 

Law:  A  warrant  issued  for  raising  a  sum  of 
money  upon  the  goods  of  a  party  specified  in  the 
warrant. 

(2)  General-warrant :  [General-warrant.] 

warrant  of  arrest,  s. 

Law:  An  instrument  issued  by  a  justice  of  the 
peace  for  the  apprehension  of  those  accused  or 
suspected  of  crimes.  A  warrant  may  also  be  issued 
for  bringing  before  a  court  a  person  who  has  re¬ 
fused  to  attend  as  a  witness  when  summoned, 
warrant  of  attorney,  s. 

Law: 

fl.  An  authority  by  which  one  person  authorizes 
another  to  act  for  him  in  a  certain  matter. 

2.  An  instrument  by  which  a  person  authorizes 
another  to  confess  judgment  against  him  in  an 
action  for  a  certain  amount  named  in  the  covenant 
of  attorney.  It  is  generally  given  as  security  by 
one  who  is  about  to  borrow  money.  If  necessary 
the  creditor  obtains  judgment  without  the  delay, 
expense,  and  risk  of  an  action, 
warrant  of  commitment,  s. 

Law :  A  written  authority  committing  a  person  to 
prison. 

warrant-officer,  s.  A  British  officer  next  below 
a  commissioned  officer,  acting  under  a  warrant 
from  a  department  of  state,  and  not  under  a  com¬ 
mission,  as  a  gunner  or  boatswain  in  the  navy,  a 
master-gunner  or  quartermaster -sergeant  in  the 
army.  The  designation  for  these  grades  in  the 
United  States  army  and  navy  is  simply  noncommis¬ 
sioned  officers. 

war'-rant-a-ble,  a.  [En g.  warrant ;  -able.) 

1.  Capable  of  being  warranted;  justifiable,  de¬ 
fensible,  lawful. 

“  That  error  was  not  great,  but  always  excusable,  if  not 
warrantable.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Diss.  from  Popery,  pt.  ii.,  bk. 
ii.,  §  6. 

2.  Of  sufficient  age  to  be  hunted. 

“The  first,  though  a  warrantable  stag,  was  much  the 
smaller  deer  of  the  two.” — Field,  Sept.  24,  1887. 
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war'-r&nt-sj.-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  warrantable ; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  warrantable 
or  justifiable. 

“The  warrantableness  of  this  practice  may  be  inferred 
from  a  parity  of  reason.”—  Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  i. 

war -r9.nt-9.-bly,  adverb.  [Eng.  warrantable) ; 
-ly.]  In  a  warrantable  or  justifiable  manner  or 
degree  ;  justifiably. 

“Conjugal  love  .  .  .  may  be  warrantably  excused  to 
retire  from  the  deception  of  what  it  justly  seeks.”— Mil- 
ton:  Tetraehordon. 

war-r^nt-ee',  s.  [English  warrant;  -ee.]  The 
person  to  whom  land  or  other  thing  is  warranted, 
war-r^nt-er,  s.  [Eng.  warrant ,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  warrants  ;  one  who  gives  authority  or 
legally  empowers. 

2.  One  who  assures  or  covenants  to  assure ;  one 
who  contracts  to  secure  another  in  a  right  or  to 
make  good  any  defect  of  title  or  quality ;  one  who 
guarantees ;  a  guarantor. 

“  I  stand  warranter  of  the  event 
Placing  my  honor  and  my  head  in  pledge.” 

Coleridge:  Picoolomini,  i.  12. 

*war-rant-I§e,  *war-rant-Ize,  v.  t.  [English 
warrant;  -ise,  -ize.]  To  warrant,  to  assure,  to  guar¬ 
antee. 

“In  regard  hereof  you  wil  vndertake  to  warrantize 
and  make  good  vnto  vs  those  penalties.”—  Hackluyt:  Voy¬ 
ages,  i.  144. 

*war'-r9iLt-I§e,  *war'-r9,nt-Ize,  s.  [Warrant- 
ise,  v .] 

1.  Authority,  security,  warranty,  guarantee. 

“There  is  such  strength  and  warrantise  of  skill.” 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  150. 

3.  Authorization,  allowance. 

“Her  obsequies  have  been  as  far  enlarged 
As  we  have  warrantise.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

war-rant-or',  s.  [Eng.  ivarrant;  -or.]  Onewho 
warrants  ;  the  correlative  of  warrantee, 
war'-rant-y,  *war-raunt-y,  *war-rant-ie,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  warantie,  garantie.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Authority,  warrant,  justificatory  mandate  or 
precept. 

“From your  love  I  hswe  a  warranty 
To  unburden  all  my  plots  and  purposes.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

*2.  Security,  assurance,  guarantee,  warrant. 

“The  matter  was  first  shewed  mee  by  a  light  felowe  who 
coulde  not  bring  anye  witnes  or  xvarranty  of  his  tale.”  — 
Brende:  Quintius  Curtius,  fol.  165. 

II.  Law: 

1.  A  promise  or  covenant  by  deed,  made  by  the 
bargainer,  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  to  warrant  or 
secure  the  bargainee  and  his  heirs  against  all  men  in 
the  enjoyment  of  an  estate  or  other  thing  granted. 
The  use  of  warranties  in  conveyances  has  long  been 
superseded  by  covenants  for  title,  whereby,  as  the 
covenanter  engages  for  his  executors  and  admin¬ 
istrators,  his  personal  as  well  as  his  real  assets  are 
answerable  for  the  performance  of  the  covenant. 

2.  Any  promise  (express  or  implied  bylaw,  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances)  from  a  vendor  to  a  purchaser, 
that  the  thing  sold  is  the  vendor’s  to  sell,  and  is 
good  and  fit  for  use,  or  at  least  for  such  use  as  the 
purchaser  intends  to  make  of.it.  Warranties 
in  insurance  are  absolute  conditions,  non-compli¬ 
ance  with  which  voids  the  insurance.  When  express, 
these  warranties  should  appear  in  the  policy,  but 
there  are  certain  implied  warranties. 

“Some  few  years  ago  an  ill-advised  cabman  brought  an 
action  in  one  of  the  Superior  Courts  to  contend  that  quiet 
in  harness  involved  a  warranty  of  soundness.” — Field, 
March  17,  1888. 

war'-rgmt-y,  v.  t.  [Warranty,®.]  To  warrant, 
to  guarantee. 

war  -r9-tab,  s.  [Waratah.] 

*war-ray',  *war-rey’,  *wer-rei-en,».  t.  [O.  Fr. 

werreier,  werrier  (Fr.  guerroyer) ,  from  werre  (Fr. 
guerre)  =war.]  To  make  war  upon  ;  to  wage  war 
with  ;  to  lay  waste. 

“The  Christian  lords  1  carraid  the  Eastren  land.” 

Fairefax:  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  i.  6. 

*warre,  s.  [War.] 

*warre,  a.  [A.  S.  wcerra.]  Worse. 

“When  the worlde  woxe  old,  it  woxe  warre  old.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  viii.  31. 

war-ree',  s.  [Native  name.]  [Tagtjicati.] 
war-ren,  *war-eine,  subst.  [O.  Fr.  warenne, 
varenne,  varene  (Fr.  aarenne),  from  Low  Lat. 
warenna=a.  preserve  for  rabbits,  hares,  or  fish, 
from  O.  H.  Ger.  warjan=  to  protect,  to  keep,  to  pre¬ 
serve;  cf.  Dut.  warande= a  park.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  piece  of  ground  appropriated  to  the  breeding 
and  preservation  of  game  or  rabbits. 

2.  A  preserve  for  fish  in  a  river. 


II.  English  Law:  A  franchise  or  place  privileged 
by  prescription  or  grant  from  the  crown  for  keeping 
beasts  and  fowls  of  warren,  which  are  hares,  rab¬ 
bits,  partridges,  and  pheasants,  though  some  add 
quails,  woodcocks,  and  water-fowl.  The  warren  is 
the  next  franchise  in  degree  to  the  park,  and  a  for¬ 
est,  which  is  the  highest  in  dignity,  comprehends  a 
chase,  a  park,  and  a  free-warren. 

war'-ren-er,  *  war-in-er,  *  warn-er,  *  war- 
yn-er,  s.  [English  warren;  -er.]  The  keeper  of  a 
warren. 

“A  large  army  of  professional  warreners  and  rabbit- 
catchers.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*warriangle,  s.  [Wariangle.] 

*war-rie,  *war-ie,  *war-i-en,  *war-y,  v.  t.  [A. 

S.  wergian;  O.  H.  Ger.  wergen;  Goth,  gawargjan — 
to  curse.]  To  curse,  to  execrate,  to  speak  ill  of,  to 
abuse. 

war'-rlhg,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [War,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Engaged  in  war  ;  fighting. 

**  To  view  the  warring  deities.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad ,  v.  165. 

*2.  Conflicting,  adverse,  antagonistic ;  as,  warring 
opinions. 

war'-rl-or,  *war-ri-our,  *war-ry-our,  *wer- 
re-our,  s.  [O.  Fr.  werrieur,  guerrieur,  from  werre 
=  war.] 

1.  A  soldier ;  a  fighting  man ;  a  man  engaged  in 
military  life. 

“  Must  I  the  warriors  weep, 

Whelm’d  in  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  deep?  ” 
Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  iv.  668. 

2.  A  brave  man  ;  a  good  soldier. 

warrior-ant,  s. 

Entom.:  Formica  sanguine  a,  (or  sanguinaria) .  It 
keeps  workers  of  other  species  in  its  nest. 

warrior’s  belt,  s. 

fAstron. :  The  belt  of  Orion. 

*war'-rl-5r-ess,  *war-ri-our-esse,  s.  [Eng. 

warrior;  -ess.']  A  female  warrior. 

“That  warriouresse  with  haughty  crest 
Did  forth  issue  all  ready  for  the  fight.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  vii.  27. 

*war'-rlsh,  a.  [Eng.  war;  -ish.]  Militant,  war¬ 
like. 

“  Attack  her  temple  with  their  guns  so  warrish." 

Wolcott:  P.  Pindar,  p.  21'  ‘. 

*war-rI-son,  s.  [As  though  from  warry  and 
sound.]  A  note  of  assault,  a  battle-cry. 

“Straight  they  sound  their  warrison.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iv. 

war  -rl  war'-rl,  s.  [Native  name.]  A  kind  of 
fan  made  by  the  natives  of  Guiana  from  the  leaves 
of  the  acuyuru  palm  ( Astrocaryum  aculeatum) . 

*war  -scot,  s.  [Eng.  roar,  and  scot.]  A  contribu¬ 
tion  toward  war ;  a  war-tax. 

warse,  a.  [Worse.]  (Scotch.) 

warst,  a.  [Worst.]  (Scotch.) 

wars-tle,  war-sell,  wras-tle,  s.  &  v.  [Wres¬ 
tle,  s.  &  v.]  (Scotch.) 

wart,  *wert,  *werte,  subst.  [A.  S.  wearte,  cogn. 
with  Dut.  wrat ;  O.  Dut.  warte,  wratte ;  Icel.  varta ; 
Dan.  vorte;  Sw .varta;  Ger.  warze.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

“The  great  wart  on  my  left  arm.” — Shakesp.:  Comedy 
of  Errors,  iii.  2. 

2.  Anything  resembling  a  wart ;  as — 

(1)  A  spongy  excrescence  on  the  hinder  pasterns 
of  a  horse. 

(2)  A  roundish  glandule  on  the  surface  of  plants. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Anat.  dk  Surg._  (pi.) :  _  Excrescences  or  small 
tumors  on  the  skin,  consisting  of  hypertrophied 
cutaneous  papillee,  either  with  each  papilla  sepa¬ 
rate  and  merely  covered  with  thin  cuticle,  or  with  a 
bundle  of  them  bound  together  by  hard,  scaly  epi¬ 
thelium.  They  are  generally  conical,  with  a  radi¬ 
ated  structure,  are  hard,  insensible,  and  darker 
than  the  surrounding  parts.  They  may  be  caused 
by  whatever  irritates  the  skin,  and  may  occur  singly 
or  in  groups,  generally  on  the  hands  or  fingers; 
and  are  most  common  in  young  people.  They  may 
in  general  be  cured  by  attention  to  cleanliness  and 
by  the  application  of  some  caustic,  or  may  be 
removed  by  a  pair  of  curved  scissors,  and  the  wound 
afterward  dressed  with  a  lotion.  Sometimes  they 
dissappear  if  stimulated  strongly.  Warts  on  the 
faces  of  old  people,  and  those  produced  by  soot  on 
chimney-sweeps,  are  mostly  forms  of  epithelial 
cancer.  Called  also  Vegetations  and  Verrucse. 

2.  Bot.:  [Verruca,!.] 


wart-cress,  s. 

Botany:  Senebiera  coronopus  (= Coronopus  ru- 
ellii) .  So  named  from  its  wart-shaped  fruit, 
wart-herb,  s. 

Bot. :  Bhynchosia  minima. 

wart-hog,  s. 

ZoOl. :  A  popular  name  for  either  of  the  species 
of  the  genus  Phacochoerus  (q.  v.),  from  the  protu¬ 
berances  under  the 
eyes.  The  African  wart- 
hog  (Phacochoerus  oeli- 
anus):  a  native  of 
Abyssinia  and  the  cen¬ 
tral  regions  of  Africa, 
the  coast  of  Guinea, 
and  Mozambique,  is 
about  four  feet  long, 
with  a  naked,  slender 
tail  of  twelve  inches ;  it 
is  sparsely  covered 
with  light-brown  bris¬ 
tles,  and  has  a  long, 
stiff  mane  extending 
from  between  the  ears 
along  the  neck  and  Head  of  Wart-hog. 
back.  Another  species 

(P.  cethiopicus) ,  the  Vlacke  Vark  of  the  Dutch  colo¬ 
nists  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  inhabits  the  South 
of  Africa,  and  differs  from  the  first  species  chiefly 
in  having  the  facial  warts  more  fully  developed  in 
its  peculiarly-shaped  head.  Both  species  are 
hunted,  and  their  flesh  is  in  high  esteem, 
wart-shaped,  a.  [Verruciform.] 
wart-snakes,  s.pl. 

Zoblogy :  The  family  Acrochordid®,  consisting  of 
two  genera  of  Innocuous  Colubriform  Snakes 
(formerly  grouped  with  the  Hydropbidw),  from  the 
Oriental  region.  They  are  non- venomous  and  vivip¬ 
arous;  the  tail  is  prehensile,  and  the  body  and 
head  are  covered  with  wart-like  scales,  which  do 
not  overlap.  One  species,  Chersydrus  granulatus, 
is  aquatic.  [Acrochordon.] 
wart-spurge,  wart-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  Euphorbia  helioscopia.  So  named  from  its 
being  used  to  remove  warts, 
wart  -ed,  a.  [Eng.  wart;  -ed.] 

Bot. :  Covered  with  wart-like  protuberances. 
*warth,  s.  [Probably  the  same  word  as  ward,  s.] 
Old  Eng.  Law :  A  customary  payment  for  castle 
guard.  (Cowel.) 

wart’-less,  a.  [English  wart;  -less.]  Free  from 
warts. 

*wart’-let,  s.  [Eng.  wart;  dimin.  suff.  -let.] 
ZoOlogy:  A  fanciful  name  for  several  species  of 
Actinia.  It  never  came  into  general  use.  (Gosse: 
Actinologia  Britannica,  p.  206.) 
wart  -wort,  s.  [Eng.  wart,  and  wort.] 

Bot.:  (1)  Euphorbia  helioscopia  [Wart-weed]; 
(2)  Senebiera  coronopus ;  (2)  Chelidonium  majus. 
wart-y,  a.  [Eng.  wart;  -y.] 

1.  Overgrown  with  warts  ;  full  of  or  covered  with 
warts. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  wart. 

*3.  Rough,  as  though  covered  with  warts. 

“I  never  look  to  see 
Deane,  or  thy  warty  incivility.” 

Herrick:  Hesperides,  i.  27. 

warty-faced  honey-eater,  s.  [Wattle-bird,] 
war  -wick-Ite  (second  w  silent) ,  s.  [After  War¬ 
wick,  Orange  Co.,  New  York,  where  it  is  said  to 
have  been  found;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  slender  rhombic 
prisms  in  granular  limestone,  near  Edenville,  New 
York.  Hardness,  3’4;  specific  gravity,  3’19-3’43; 
luster,  somewhat  metallic  to  vitreous  ;  color,  dark- 
brown,  with  sometimes  a  copper-red  tint ;  streak, 
bluish-black  ;  brittle.  Composition  :  A  borotitanate 
of  magnesia  and  iron. 

*war  -WQlf  (1),  s.  [Werewolf.] 

*war'-w<?lf  (2),  *war-wolfe,  s.  [Eng.  war,  and 
wolf.]  An  old  military  engine.  (See  extract  under 
Vaunt-mure.) 

war'-y,  *war'-Ie,  adj.  [A.  S.  wcer =cautious; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  varr ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  var ;  Goth,  wars; 
cf.  O.  H.  Ger.  wara— heed,  caution  ;  Ger.  gewahr= 
aware.  The  original  form  is  ware  (q.  v.).J 

1.  Cautious  or  suspicious  of  danger ;  carefully 
watching  and  guarding  against  deception,  artifices, 
and  dangers;  ever  on  one’s  guard;  circumspect, 
prudent,  wily. 

“  The  wary  Trojan  shrinks.” 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  viii.  303. 

2.  Guarded;  careful  as  to  doing  or  uot  doing 
something. 

“  Others  grew  wary  in  their  praises  of  one,  who  sets  too 
great  a  value  on  them.” — Addison:  Spectator. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
cr,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  -  kw. 


wary 
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3.  Characterized  by  caution;  proceeding  from 
caution ;  guarded. 

“He  is  above,  and  we  upon  earth  :  and  therefore  it 
behoveth  our  words  to  be  wary  and  few.” — Hooker. 

*war-y,  *war-ie,  v.  i.  [W aerie.] 

wa§,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  wesan= to  be,  whence  pr.  indie, 
sing,  trees,  woere,  wees,  pi.  wtieran,  woeron,  or 
wdzrun;  pr.  subj.  sing,  woere,  pi.  wderen,  woeron; 
cogn.  with  Dutch  wezen— to  be;  pr.  indie,  sing. 
was,  waart,  was,  pi.  waren,  waart,  waren;  subj. 
sing,  ware,  wareb,  ware,  pi.  waren,  waret,  woeren; 
Icel.  vera= to  be;  indie,  sing,  var,  vart,  vas,  pi. 
vdrum,  vdrut,  vdru;  subj.  sing,  veer  a,  veerir,  vaeri, 
pi.  veerirn,  voerit,  vaeri;  Dan.  vicere=to  bo;  irulic. 
sing.  &  pi.  var ;  subj.  sing.  &  pi.  uc ere;  Sw .  vara= 
to  be;  indie,  sing,  var,  pi.  voro,  voren,  voro;  subj. 
sing,  voro,  pi.  vore,  voren,  voro;  Doth.  wisan=  to 
be,  to  dwell,  to  lemain  ;  pa.  t.  indie,  sing,  was,  wast, 
was;  dual  wesu,  wesuts,  pi.  wesum,  wesutli,  wesun; 
subj.  sing,  wesjan,  weseis ,  wesi;  dual  weseiwa, 
weseits,  pi.  weseima,  weseith,  weseina;  Ger.  pa.  t. 
sing,  war,  warest,  or  warst,  war,  pi.  waren,  waret, 
waren;  subj.  sing,  w&re,  wdrest  or  warst,  ware,  pi. 
waren,  wdret,  waren.  The  original  meaning  was 
thus  to  dwell,  to  remain;  cf.  Sans.  vas= to  dwell, 
remain,  live ;  Gr.  astu= a  dwelling-place,  a  city.  In 
the  second  person  the  A.  S.  form  was  woere,  whence 
Eng.  were,  as  in  “  Thou  were  betraied”  {Chaucer : 
C.  T.,  14,690).  Wast  was  formed  (by  analogy  with 
hast)  from  the  dialectal  was,  which  was  probably 
northern.  When  you  came  to  be  used  for  thou,  the 
phrase  you  was  took  the  place  of  thou  was,  and  is 
very  common  in  writings  of  the  eighteenth  century  ; 
cf.  I  has,  I  is,  ye  is,  thou  is.]  [Were.]  The  past 
tense  of  the  verb  to  be ;  as,  I  was,  thou  wast  (or 
wert),  he  was;  we,  you,  or  they  were. 

IT  Sometimes  used  elliptically  tor  there  was. 

“In  war,  was  never  lion  raged  more  fierce, 

In  peace,  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  ii.  1. 

wage  (l),s.  [Icel.  vasi;  Sw.  vase=a  sheaf.] 

1.  A  wisp  or  rude  cushion  put  on  the  head  by 
porters,  &c.,  to  soften  the  pressure  of  a  load. 
(Prov.) 

2.  A  wisp  or  bottle  of  hay  or  straw.  (Scotch.) 

*wa§e  (2) ,  s.  [Ooze.] 

wash,  *waisch,  *wasch-en,  *wasshe,  *wesch- 

en  (past  t.  *wesh,  *wessh,  *wishe,  *wosch,  *woshe, 
*washe,  washed ;  pa.  par.  *wafchen,*woshen,  washed, 
*wesshyd ),  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  wascan,  waxan  (pa. 
t.  wdsc,  w6x;  pa.  par.  wascen,  wcescen)  ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  wasschen ;  Icel.  &  Sw.  vasha;  Dan.  vashe; 
Ger.  waschen  (pa.  t.  wusch ,  pa.  par.  gewaschen).] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  cleanse  by  ablution;  to  free  from  impuri¬ 
ties  or  foreign  matter  by  dipping,  rubbing,  or  pass¬ 
ing  through  water ;  to  apply  water  or  other  liquid  to 
for  the  purpose  of  cleansing ;  to  scour,  scrub,  or  the 
like  with  water  or  other  liquid.  (Matthew  xxvii.  24.) 

2.  Hence,  to  free  from  the  stains  of  guilt,  sin,  cor¬ 
ruption,  or  the  like  ;  to  purify,  to  cleanse.  (Revela¬ 
tion  i.  10.) 

3.  To  cover  with  water  or  other  liquid ;  to  fall 
upon  and  moisten ;  to  overflow ;  to  flow  or  dash 
against ;  to  sweep  or  flow  over  or  along. 

“That  vast  shore  washed  with  the  farthest  sea." 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  and  Juliet ,  ii.  2. 

4.  To  remove  by  ablution  or  by  the  cleansing 
action  of  water  or  other  liquid  ;  to  dispel  by  wash¬ 
ing,  or  as  by  washing,  literally  or  figuratively. 
(Used  with  away,  out,  off,  &c.) 

“Cain  had  already  shed  a  brother’s  blood; 

The  deluge  wash’d  it  out." 

Cowper:  Task,  v.  209. 

5.  To  overwhelm  and  sweep  away  or  carry  off  by 
or  as  by  a  rush  of  water. 

“The  tide  will  wash  you  off.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  v.  4. 

6.  To  cover  with  a  watery  or  thin  coat  of  color ;  to 
tint  lightly  or  slightly. 

7.  To  overlay  with  a  thin  coat  of  metal;  as,  to 
wash  copper  or  brass  with  gold. 

8.  To  moisten,  to  wet. 

II.  Min.  &  Metall. :  To  separate  from  the  earthy 
and  lighter  matters  by  the  action  of  water ;  as,  to 
wash  ores. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  perform  the  act  of  ablution  on  one’s  self. 
(An  elliptical  use.) 

2.  To  perform  the  act  or  business  of  cleaning 
clothes  by  washing  them  in  water. 

“  She  can  wash  and  scour.” — Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen, 
iii.  1. 

wash,  s.  &  a.  [Wash,  d.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  washing  or  of  cleansing 
by  water ;  ablution. 

2.  The  state  of  being  washed. 


3.  The  quantity  of  clothes,  linen,  or  the  like 
washed  at  one  time. 

4.  The  flow  or  sweep  of  a  body  of  water ;  a  dashing 
against  or  rushing  over,  as  of  the  tide  or  waves. 

“Katie  walks 

By  the  long  wash  of  Australasian  seas.” 

Tennyson :  The  Brook. 

5.  The  rough  water  left  behind  by  a  rowing-boat,  a 
steam-launch,  steamer,  or  the  like. 

“  The  wash  that  might  have  damaged  the  start  of  the 
Thames  crew.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

6.  A  piece  of  ground  washed  by  the  action  of  the 
sea  or  river,  or  sometimes  overflowed  and  some¬ 
times  left  dry ;  a  shallow  part  of  a  river  or  of  an 
arm  of  the  sea ;  also,  a  morass,  a  marsh,  a  bog,  a 
quagmire. 

“These  Lincoln  washes  have  devoured  them.” 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  v.  6. 

7.  Substances  collected  and  deposited  by  the 
action  of  water,  such  as  alluvium  and  the  like. 
[Wabp,  s.,  II.  1,  2.] 

“The  wash  of  pastures,  fields,  commons,  and  roads, 
where  rainwater  hath  a  long  time  settled,  is  of  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  all  land.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

8.  Waste  liquor,  consisting  of  the  refuse  of  food, 
collected  from  the  washed  dishes  of  the  kitchen, 
and  often  used  as  food  for  pigs  ;  swill,  swillings. 

“The  stillness  of  a  sow  at  her  wash.”— South:  Sermons, 
vol.  i.,  ser.  1. 

9.  A  liquid  preparation  with  which  the  surface  of 
anything  is  washed,  painted,  tinted,  coated, 
smeared,  moistened,  or  the  like ;  as — 

(1)  A.  liquid  used  for  toilet  purposes,  such  as  a 
cosmetic,  a  liquid  dentifrice,  a  hair-wash,  &c. 

“He  tried  all  manner  of  washes  to  bring  him  to  a 
better  complexion;  butthere  was  no  good  to  be  done.” — 
V  Estrange. 

(2)  A  medical  preparation  for  external  applica¬ 
tion  ;  a  lotion. 

(3)  A  thin  coating  of  color  spread  over  surfaces 
of  a  painting. 

(4)  A  thin  coat  of  metal  applied  to  anything  for 
beauty  or  preservation. 

“  Imagination  stamps  signification  upon  his  face,  and 
tells  the  people  he  is  to  go  for  so  much,  who  oftentimes 
being  deceived  by  the  wash,  never  examine  the  metal,  but 
take  him  upon  content.” — Collier. 

10.  The  blade  of  an  oar. 

11.  A  measure  for  shell-fish.  (See  extract.) 

“Each  smack  takes  with  her  for  the  voyage  about  forty 

wash  of  whelks,  the  wash  being  a  regular  measure 
which  holds  twenty-one  quarts  and  a  pint  of  water.” — 
Cassell’s  Nat.  Hist.,  v.  60. 

II.  Distilling: 

1.  Fermented  Wort.  It  usually  contains  from  4 
to  7  per  cent,  of  alcohol  by  weight.  The  alcohol  is 
first  recovered  from  the  wash  by  distillation,  and 
the  crude  product  purified  by  a  second  distillation 
— the  finished  article  being  neutral  alcohol,  whisky, 
or  rum,  according  to  the  ingredients  from  which 
the  wort  was  obtained. 

2.  A  mixture  of  dunder,  molasses,  scummings, 
and  water  used  in  the  West  Indies  for  distillation. 
( Bryan  Edivards.) 

*B.  Asadj.:  Washy,  weak. 

“They’re  only  made  for  handsome  view,  not  handling; 

Their  bodies  of  so  weak  and  wash  a  temper.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Bonduca,  iv.  1. 

wash-back,  s.  [Back  (2),  s.,  B.  II.] 

*wash-ball,  subst.  A  ball  of  soap  to  be  used  in 
washing  the  hands  or  face. 

“I  asked  a  poor  man  how  he  did  ;  he  said  he  was  like  a 
wash-ball,  always  in  decay.” — Swift. 

wash-basin,  s.  A  basin  for  containing  water  in 
which  the  hands  and  face  are  washed. 

wash-beetle,  s.  A  batlet  (q.  v.). 

wash-board,  s. 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  board  or  slab  with  a  ribbed  sur¬ 
face  for  washing  clothes  on.  They  are  made  of 
wood,  of  corrugated  zinc,  earthenware,  vulcanized 
rubber,  &c. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Carp. :  A  skirting  around  the  lower  part  of  the 

wall  of  an  apartment.  •  . 

2.  Mining :  A  place  in  which  ore  is  washed. 

« We  have  had  the  best  show  of  gold  on  the  wash¬ 
board.”— Money  Market  Review,  Nov.  7,  1885. 

3.  Naut. :  A  board  above  the  gunwale  of  a  boat  to 
keep  the  water  from  washing  over. 

wash-bottle,  s. 

Chem. :  An  apparatus  of  great  utility  in  analytical 
chemistry,  used  for  delivering  a  fine  jet  or  stream 
of  liquid  on  to  a  precipitate  for  the  purpose  of 
washing  it,  or  for  removing  any  residue  of  a  solu¬ 
tion  or  solid  particles  from  one  vessel  to  another. 
It  consists  of  a  flask  of  hard  glass,  fitted  with  a 
cork  or  india-rubber  stopper  perforated  in  two 


places.  Through  each  perforation  is  passed  a  piece 
of  bent  glass  tubing,  one  being  carried  to  within 
half  an  inch  of  the  bottom  of  the  flask,  and  the  por¬ 
tion  of  tubing  outside  drawn  to  a  fine  open  point. 
The  other  tube  is  carried  just  within  the  bottle,  and 
it  is  to  the  outer  end  of  this  that  the  lips  are  applied 
in  blowing  into  the  apparatus  in  order  to  expel  the 
liquid  contained  in  it,  water,  alcohol,  or  ether,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

wash-gilding,  s.  Water-gilding  (q.  v.). 
wash-hand  basin,  s.  A  basin  for  washing  the 

hands  in.  (Eng.) 

wash-hand,  stand,  s.  A  wash-stand  (q.  v.). 
wash-hole,  s. 

Mining :  A  place  where  the  refuse  is  thrown, 
wash-house,  s.  [Washhouse.] 
wash-leather,  s.  Split  sheep-skins  prepared 
with  oil  in  the  manner  of  chamois,  and  used  for 
domestic  purposes,  as  cleaning  glass  or  plate,  pol¬ 
ishing  brasses,  and  the  like;  also  alumed  or  buff 
leather  for  regimental  belts.  (Also  used  attribu- 
tively.) 

“The  greengrocer  put  on  a  pair  of  wash-leather  g loves 
to  hand  the  plates  with.” — Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  xxxvii. 
wash-off,  a. 

Calico-print. :  A  term  applied  to  certain  colors 
or  dyes  which  will  not  stand  washing;  fugitive, 
wash-pot,  s. 

1.  A  vessel  in  which  anything  is  washed. 

“  Behold  seven  comely  blooming  youths  appear, 

And  in  their  hands  seven  golden  w ash-pots  bear.” 

Cowley. 

2.  An  iron  pot  containing  melted  grain  tin,  into 
which  iron  plates  are  dipped  after  a  dip  in  the 
tin-pot  (q.  v.),  and  draining. 

wash-stand,  s.  A  piece  of  furniture  for  hold¬ 
ing  the  ewer  or  pitcher,  basin,  &c.,  for  washing 
the  person. 

wash-tub,  subst.  A  tub  in  which  clothes  are 

washed. 

♦wash-woman,  s.  A  washerwoman. 

“You  would  sooner  be  taken  for  her  wash-woman.” — 
Miss  Burney:  Evelina,  vol.  i.,  let.  14. 

wash'-a-ble,  adj.  [Eng.  wash,  v. ;  -able.]  Capa¬ 
ble  of  being  washed  without  injury  to  the  fabric  or 
color. 

“It  has  a  perfectly  smooth,  flesh-colored,  washable  sur¬ 
face.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*wash -?n,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Wash,  v.] 
wash-er,  s.  [Eng.  wash,  v. ;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  washes ;  a  washer¬ 
woman  ;  a  laundress. 

“Quickly  is  his  laundress,  his  washer,  and  his  wringer.” 
— Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  i.  2. 

2.  Applied  to  domestic  apparatus  for  cleansing; 
as,  window-washer,  dish -washer,  vegetable-washer, 
&c. 

3.  A  pavement-plug,  where  a  hose  may  be  at* 
tached  to  water  the  street. 

4.  A  contrivance  for  precipitating  smoke  or  fumes 
by  a  shower  of  water. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mach.:  A  ring  of  metal  or  wood  which  slips 
over  a  bolt,  and  upon  which  the  nut  is  screwed 
fast.  Washers  are  also  placed  beneath  bolt-heads, 
and  form  packing  between  surfaces  which  are 
screwed  together. 

2.  Mining :  An  apparatus  for  washing  ores. 

3.  Paper-making :  A  rag-engine  (q.  v.). 

4.  Plumb. :  A  bottom  outlet  in  cisterns,  &c. 
washer-hoop,  s.  A  gasket  between  the  flange 

and  curb  of  a  water-wheel, 
washer-man,  s.  A  man  who  washes  clothes, 
washer-woman,  subst.  A  woman  who  washes 
clothes  for  hire  ;  a  laundress, 
wash  -house,  s.  [Eng.  wash,  and  house.] 

1.  A  building  furnished  with  boilers,  tubs,  &c., 
for  washing  clothes  ;  a  laundry. 

2.  A  room  in  a  house  where  the  dishes,  &c.,  are 
washed ;  a  scullery. 

wash'-I-ba,  s.  [Guianan.] 

Bot.  &  Comm.:  A  strong,  hard,  durable,  and  elas¬ 
tic  wood,  from  Guiana,  much  used  by  the  Indians 
for  making  bows.  (Treas.  of  Bot.)  It  has  not  been 
identified. 

fwash'-I-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  washy ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  washy,  watery,  or  weak. 

wash'-Ing,  *wasch-yng,  *wash-ynge,  *wassh- 
ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.  [Wash,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Used  in  or  intended  for  the  act  or  process  of 
cleansing  by  water. 


bfiil,  b6y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus, 
•clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


§hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  =b$l,  del. 


waste 


washing- engine 
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*2.  Swashing  (?). 

“To  give  her  but  a  washing  blow.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Wild  Goose  Chase,  ▼.  4. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  cleansing  by  water ;  ablution. 

2.  The  clothes  washed,  especially  those  washed 
at  one  time ;  a  wash. 

3.  The  results  or  product  of  the  washing  of  ores. 

4.  A  fictitious  sale  of  stocks  or  bonds,  made  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  securities  quoted. on 
’change,  and  creating  a  demand  for  them  by  setting 
the  price  at  a  high  figure. 

washing-engine,  s. 

Paper-making :  A  rag-engine  (q.  v.). 

washing-horn,  s.  The  sounding  of  a  horn  for 
washing  before  dinner,  a  custom  still  observed  in 
the  Temple,  London.  ( Wharton.) 

washing-house,  s.  A  washhouse. 

washing-machine,  s.  A  machine  for  cleansing 
linen,  clothes,  <fcc.,  with  water  and  soap.  There  are 
numerous  varieties,  the  general  feature  of  all  being 
that  the  clothes  are  agitated  by  artificial  means  in 
a  vessel  containing  water,  soap,  &c. 

washing-powder,  s.  A  preparation  of  soda-ash 
and  Scotch  soda  much  used  in  washing  clothes. 

washing-stuff,  s. 

Mining :  Any  stuff  or  matrix  containing  sufficient 
gold  to  pay  for  washing  it. 

Wash-iiig-ton,  s.  [Named  from  George  Wash¬ 
ington.]  One  of  the  States  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  nick¬ 
named  “the  Chinook  State.”  Bounded  W.  by  the 
Pacific,  N.  by  British  Columbia,  E.  by  Idaho,  andS. 
by  Oregon.  Area,  69,180  square  miles.  The  first  per¬ 
manent  settlement  was  made  at  New  Market,  now 
Tumwater,  by  Americans,  in  1845.  Territory  organ¬ 
ized  in  1853.  Admitted  as  a  State  of  the  U.  S.  A.  in 
Nov.,  1889.  Principal  products,  wheat,  oats,  hops, 
and  fruits  of  all  kinds  except  tropical.  State  ranks 
third  in  Pacific  coast  fisheries.  Its  mining  interests 
are  important.  Principal  cities,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 
Spokane  Falls,  and  Olympia,  the  capital. 

wash'-Ing-ton-Ite,  s.  [After  Washington,  Con¬ 
necticut,  where  found  ;  surf,  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Menaccanite  (q.  v.). 

Wash'-Ing-ton  Mon'-u-ment,  s.  A  magnificent 
monument  erected  by  the  American  people,  in  honor 
of  George  Washington.  It  stands  in  the  Mall,  a 
public  park  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  and  Tiber 
Creek,  Washington  City.  The  corner-stone  was  laid 
by  President  Polk,  July  4,  1848,  and  December  6, 
1884,  the  cap-stone  was  set  in  position.  The  founda¬ 
tions  are  12614  feet  square  and  36  feet  8  inches  deep. 
The  base  of  the  monument  is  55  feet  114  inches 
square,  and  the  walls  15  feet  14  inch  thick.  At  the 
500  foot  mark,  where  the  pyramidal  top  begins,  the 
shaft  is  34  feet  514  inches  square  and  the  walls  are 
18  inches  thick.  The  monument  is  made  of  blocks 
of  marble  two  feet  thick,  and  it  is  said  there  are 
over  18,000  of  them.  The  height  above  the  ground 
is  555  feet.  The  pyramidal  top  terminates  in  an 
aluminum  tip,  which  is  9  inches  high  and  weighs 
100  ounces.  The  mean  pressure  of  the  monument 
is  5  tons  per  square  foot,  and  the  total  weight,  foun¬ 
dation  and  all,  is  nearly  81,000  tons.  The  door  at 
the  base,  facing  the  capitol,  is  8  feet  wide  and  16 
feet  high,  and  enters  a  room  25  feet  square.  An 
immense  iron  framework  supports  the  machinery 
of  the  elevator,  which  is  hoisted  with  steel  wire 
ropes  two  inches  thick.  At  one  side  begin  the 
6tairs,  of  which  there  are  fifty  flights,  containing 
eighteen  steps  each.  Five  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
from  the  base  there  are  eight  windows,  18x24  inches, 
two  on  each  face.  The  area  at  the  base  of  the  pyra¬ 
midal  top  is  1,18714  feet,  space  enough  for  a  six- 
room  house,  each  room  to  be  12x16  feet.  The  Cologne 
Cathedral  is  525  feet  high  ;  the  pyramid  of  Cheops, 
486;  Strasburg  Cathedral,  474;  St.  Peter’s,  at  Rome, 
448;  the  capitol  at  Washington,  306, .  and  Bunker 
Hill  monument,  221  feet.  The  Washington  monu¬ 
ment  is  the  highest  monument  in  the  world;  total 
cost,  $1,500,000. 

wash-wort,  s.  [Eng.  wash,  and  wort.] 

Bot.:  The^genus  Ulva. 

wash-y,  *wash-ie,  a.  [Eng.  wash;  -y.'] 

*1.  Watery,  damp,  moist. 

“And  on  the  washy  ooze  deep  channels  wore.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  303. 

2.  Too  much  diluted ;  watery,  weak,  thin. 

“The  first  shall  be  a  palish  clearness,  evenly  and 
smoothly  spread,  not  over-thin  and  washy,  but  of  a  pretty 
solid  consistence.” — Wotton:  Remains,  p.  79. 

3.  Wanting  in  solidity,  substantialness,  strength, 
stamina,  or  the  like ;  feeble,  worthless. 

“Our  women  are  but  washy  toys.” 

Dryden:  Union  of  Companies.  (Epilogue.) 


wa'-§Ite,  s.  [Eng.  wasium;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  of  a  brownish-black  color  re¬ 
sembling  allanite,  found  on  the  island  of  Rbnsholm, 
near  Stockholm.  It  contains  silica,  alumina, 
yttria,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  cerium,  didymium,  cal¬ 
cium,  manganese.  &c.,  with  a  supposed  new  metal 
(wasium) ;  a  doubtful  species. 

wa'-§l-um,  s.  [Named  in  honor  of  Gustavus 
Vasa,  who  delivered  Sweden  from  the  yoke  of  the 
Danes  in  1523.] 

Chem.:  A  supposed  new  metal,  which  on  exami¬ 
nation  proved  to  be  Thorina  (q.  v.). 

wasp,  *waspe,  s.  [A.  Sweeps;  cogn.  with  O.  H. 
Ger.  wefsa,  wafsd;  Ger.  wespe;  Lat.  vespa; 
Lithuan.  wapsd= a  gadfly ;  Russ.  osa=a  wasp.] 

1.  Lit.  &  Entom. :  Any  species  of  the  genus  Vespa 
or  of  the  family  Vespidse  (q.  v.),  particularly  the 
Common  Wasp,  Vespa  vulgaris.  It  lives  in  a  hole 
in  the  ground,  generally  about  six  inches  beneath 
the  surface,  approached  by  a  crooked  entrance  of 
about  an  inchin  diameter.  Thispassagoleads  to  a 
subterranean  room,  in  which  is  the  vespiary  made 
of  gray  paper  or  pasteboard  in  layers  one  above  the 
other,  and  constituting  a  ball  of  thirteen  or  four¬ 
teen  inches  in  diameter,  and  pierced  with  two 
round  holes,  through  which  the  wasps  come  in  and 
go  out.  The  interior  is  occupied  by  horizontal 
tiers  of  combs,  like  floors  in  a  house,  supported  by 
columns,  and  with  passages  between.  Each  cell  is 
hexagonal,  as  in  the  combs  of  bees,  but  the  mater¬ 
ial  is  paper.  These  tiers  of  cells  are  built  in  suc¬ 
cession  ,  the  upper  ones  first.  Sexually,  wasps  are  of 
three  kinds,  males,  females  and  neuters,  the  two 
latter  armed  with  an  exceedingly  venomous  sting. 
The  last  are  the  workers  in  the  hive ;  they  also  go 
out  to  bring  in  provisions  for  the  community. 
Wasps  are  nearly  omnivorous,  feeding  on  honey, 
jam,  fruit,  butcher’s  meat,  and  any  insects  which 
they  can  overpower.  A  share  of  these  viands  is 
given  to  the  males  and  females,  whose  work  lies 
more  in  the  vespiary.  The  combs  of  a  large  nest 
may  amount  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand.  In 
these  the  females,  which  are  few  in  number,  deposit 
eggs,  hatched  in  eight  days  into  larvae.  These 
again  go  into  the  chrysalis  state  in  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  days  more,  and  in  ten  more  are  perfect  insects. 
The  males  do  no  work.  Most  of  the  workers  and  all 
the  males  die  at  the  approach  of  winter,  and  in  the 
spring  each  surviving  female,  having  been  impreg¬ 
nated  in  autumn,  looks  out  for  a  suitable  place  to 
form  a  new  vespiary.  A  wasp’s  nest  may  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  burning  sulphur  inside  the  hole.  The 
economy  of  the  other  social  wasps  is  essentially  the 
same,  whether  like  Vespa  holsatica,  they  build  a 
nest  of  paper  in  trees,  or,  like  other  Polistes,  place 
their  combs  in  trees  or  bushes  without  a  papery  de¬ 
fense.  The  economy  of  the  solitary  wasps  is  essen¬ 
tially  that  of  their  type,  Odynerus  (q.  v.),  differing 
only  in  the  material  and  locality  of  their  nests, 
some  building  them  of  clay  or  agglutinated  sand, 
and  attaching  them  to  or  placing  them  in  holes  in 
walls,  while  a  few  burrow  in  sandy  ground. 
[Eumenid.®.] 

*2.  Fig.:  A  person  characterized  by  ill-nature, 
petulance,  peevishness,  irritability,  or  petty  malig¬ 
nity. 

“  Come,  come,  you  wasp:  i’  faith,  you  are  too  angry.” — 
Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  2. 

fwasp-bee,  s. 

Entom. :  A  cuckoo  bee.  [Nomada.] 

wasp-beetle,  s. 

Entom.:  Clytus  arietis.  [Clytus.] 

wasp-fly,  s. 

Entom. :  Chrysotoxum  fasciolatum ,  a  two-winged 
insect  of  the  family  Syrphid®,  somewhat  resem¬ 
bling  a  wasp  in  having  yellow  spots  on  a  black 
body. 

*wasp-stung,  a.  Stung  by  a  wasp ;  hence,  highly 
irritated. 

“  Why,  what  a  wasp-stung  and  impatient  fool 
Art  thou,  to  break  into  this  woman’s  mood.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  3. 

*wasp-tongued,  adj.  Waspish,  snappish,  petu¬ 
lant. 

wasp  -Ish,  a.  [Eng.  wasp;  -ish.] 

1.  Resembling  a  wasp  in  form ;  having  a  slender 
waist,  like  a  wasp. 

2.  Quick  to  resent  any  trifle,  injury,  or  affront; 
snappish,  petulant,  irritable,  irascible. 

“  He  [S.  Jerome]  was  naturally  a  waspish  and  hot 
man.”  —  Bp.  Hall:  Episcopacy  by  Divine  Right,  pt.  ii.,  §  20. 

3.  Marked  or  characterized  by  snappishness  or 
petulance. 

“A  prose  Dunciad,  waspish  and  unfair,  but  full  of 
cleverness.” — Scribner’s  Magazine,  May,  1880,  p.  118. 

♦waspish-headed,  a.  Irritable,  petulant,  iras¬ 
cible. 

“Her  waspish-headed  son  has  broke  his  arrows.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iv.  1. 


wasp -Ish-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  waspish;  - ly .]  In  a 
waspish  or  snappish  manner ;  petulantly,  peevishly, 
snappishly. 

wasp-Ish-ness,  s.  [En g.  waspish;  -ness.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  '  being  waspish  or  snappish ; 
snappishness,  petulance,  peevishness. 

was  -sail,  *was-hael,  *was ’-s9.il,  *was-sayl, 
*was'-sel,  *was-seyl,  s.  &  a.  [Lit.=be  of  good 
health,  from  A.  S.  wes=be  thou,  imper.  sing,  of 
wesan— to  be,  and  Adl= whole ;  Icel.  Aeill=whole, 
hale  (q.  v.J.  The  legend  is  that  Rowena  presented 
a  cup  to  Vortigem,  with  the  words  wees  heel,  and 
that  Vortigem,  who  knew  no  English,  was  told  to 
reply  by  saying  drinc  heel.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

*1.  A  form  of  salutation  in  drinking. 

“A-kne  to  the  kyng  heo  seyde,  lord  kyng,  wasseyl.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  117. 

2.  A  festive  occasion  or  meeting  where  drinking 
and  pledging  of  healths  are  indulged  in  ;  a  drinking- 
bout,  a  carouse. 

“And  soon  in  merry  wassail,  he  ..... 

Peals  his  loud  song.”  Scott:  Rokeby,  iii.  16. 

3.  The  liquor  used  on  such  occasions,  especially 
about  Christmas  or  the  New  Year.  It  consists  of 
ale  (sometimes  wine),  sweetened  with  sugar  aDd 
flavored  with  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  cloves,  roasted 
apples,  &c.  Called  also  Lamb’s  Wool. 

“A  wassel  of  good  ale.” 

Ritson:  Ancient  Songs ;  Carrol  for  a  Wassel  Bowl. 

*4.  A  merry  drinking-song. 

“This,  I  tell  you,  is  our  jolly  wassel, 

And  for  twelfth-night  more  meet  too.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Christmas  Masque. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  connected  with 
wassail  or  festivities ;  convivial ;  as,  a  wassail 
candle. 

wassail-bout,  s.  A  jovial  drinking-bout. 

wassail-bowl,  *wassel-boul,  *wassel-bowl,  s. 

A  large  bowl  in  which  the  wassail  was  mixed  and 
placed  on  the  table  before  a  festive  company.  .  It 
was  an  old  custom  in  England  to  go  about  with 
such  a  bowl,  containing  wassail,  at  the  time  of  the 
New  Year,  &c.,  singing  a  festival  song,  and  drink¬ 
ing  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  and  collecting 
money  to  replenish  the  bowl. 

“A  mighty  wassel-bowl  he  took.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  i.  15. 

wassail-cup,  s.  A  cup  from  which  wassail  was 
drunk. 

was-sail,  *was'-sal,  v.  i.  [Wassail,  s.]  To 

hold  a  merry  drinking-meeting ;  to  attend  at  was¬ 
sails  ;  to  tope. 

“Spending  all  the  day,  and  a  good  part  of  the  night,  in 
dancing,  carolling,  and  wassailing.” — Sidney:  Arcadia, 
bk.  iii. 

was  -sail-er,  s.  [Eng.  wassail,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
joins  in  a  wassail  or  drinking-feast ;  a  toper,  a 
feaster,  a  reveler. 

“  I  am  no  wassailer; 

Command  me  in  all  service  save  the  Bacchant’s.” 

Byron:  Sardanapalus,  ii.  1. 

*Was-ser-man,  subst.  [Ger.  =  waterman.]  A  sea- 
monster  in  the  shape  of  a  man. 

“  The  griesly  Wasserman  that  makes  his  game 
The  flying  ships  with  swiftness  to  pursue.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  24. 

wast,  v.  i.  [See  def.]  The  second  person  singu¬ 
lar  of  was  (q.  v.). 

wast'-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  wast(e);  -age.] 
Loss  by  use,  decay,  leakage,  and  the  like. 

waste,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  waster  =  to  lay  waste,  to 
waste,  from  Lat.  vasto;  Fr .gdter.]  [Waste,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  bring  to  ruin ;  to  devastate,  to  desolate,  to 
ruin,  to  destroy. 

“  Wasted  the  country  of  the  children  of  Ammon.” — 1 
Chron.  xix.  1. 

2.  To  diminish  by  continued  loss ;  to  wear  away 
gradually ;  to  consume,  to  spend,  to  use  up. 

“  Feed  the  fire  that  wastes  thy  powers  away.” 

Cowper:  Retirement,  264. 

3.  To  expend  without  valuable  return ;  to  spend 
vainly,  foolishly,  or  uselessly ;  to  employ  or  use 
prodigally,  unnecessarily,  carelessly,  or  lavishly  ;  to 
squander. 

“They  that  folily  wasten  and  dispendenthe  goodesthat 
they  han.” — Chaucer:  Tale  of  Melibceus. 

II.  Law:  To  damage,  injure,  or  impair,  as  an 
estate,  voluntarily,  or  by  allowing  the  buildings, 
fences,  or  the  like,  to  go  to  decay. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  grow  less  or  diminish  in  bulk,  substance, 
strength,  value,  or  the  like ;  to  decrease  gradually ; 
to  dwindle ;  to  be  consumed.  (Often  with  away.) 

“E’en  while  he  lives,  he  wastes  with  secret  woe.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  viii.  515. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  gmidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite.  cur  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


waste 
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watch 


2.  To  bring  down  one’s  weight  to  a  certain  point. 

a,n*w^StingaS.most  •>ockeys  waste  is  the  surest  possible 
way  to  prevent  anyone  called  upon  for  exertion  doing 
himself  justice.  — Referee,  Dec.  12,  1886.  g 

,„7aste.  a •  &  s‘  CO.  Fr.  wast  (in  the  phrase 

fane  wast- to  lay  waste),  gast ,  gaste= waste,  from 

frAmT  “  a  wastei  wasten=to  lay  waste, 

from  Lat.  vastus  =  waste,  desolate,  vast;  cf.  A.S. 
iceste=waste.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Iated>eVaStated’  ravaged*  ruined,  spoiled,  deso- 


The  Lord  maketh  the  earth  empty,  and  maketh  it 
waste,  and  turneth  it  upside  down.” — Isaiah  xxiv.  1. 


?•  Resemkling'  a  desert  or  wilderness ; 
wild,  dreary ;  bare  and  dismal. 


desolate, 


.  j0un<^  kim.  ln  a  desert  land,  and  in  the  waste  howl- 

Ing  wilderness.  — Deuteronomy  xxxii.  10. 


3.  Not  tilled  or  cultivated;  producing  no  crops  or 
wood ;  as,  waste  land. 

.  4-  Spoiled,  injured,  or  rendered  unfit  for  its  orig- 
juui  er  intended  use  in  the  process  of  manufacture, 
handling,  employment,  or  the  like;  rejected  from 
the  material  reserved  for  a  desired  purpose  ;  of  little 
or  n°  value;  refuse  ;  as,  waste  paper. 

5.  Lost  for  want  of  occupiers  or  usage ;  superflu¬ 
ous,  exuberant. 


“  Strangled  with  her  waste  fertility.” 

Milton:  Comus,  729. 

*6.  In  a  state  of  ruin  or  decay;  ruinous,  decayed. 

“  Certayne  olde  wast  and  broken  howeses.” — Berners: 
Froissart;  Cronycle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  cclxix. 

B.  As  substantive: 

*1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  wasting;  the  state  or  process  of 
being  wasted  ;  the  act  of  spoiling,  ruining,  or  devas¬ 
tating;  destruction,  devastation. 

“  ’Gainst  him,  whose  wrongs  give  edge  unto  the  swords, 
That  make  such  waste  in  brief  mortality.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 

2.  The  act  of  squandering  or  spending  lavishly  or 
wastefully. 

“  If  you  had  made  waste  of  all  I  have.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

3.  Gradual  decrease  in  bulk,  quantity,  strength, 
value,  &c.,  from  the  effects  of  time  or  use;  con¬ 
sumption,  loss. 

“  Beauty’s  waste  hath  in  the  world  an  end.” 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  9. 

4.  That  which  is  or  has  been  made  waste  or  deso¬ 
late  ;  a  waste,  devastated,  or  desert  region;  a  wil¬ 
derness,  a  desert. 

‘‘An  unpeopled  tract  of  mountain  waste." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

5.  Hence,  an  unoccupied  place  or  space ;  a  dreary 
void. 


“  In  the  dead  waste  and  middle  of  the  night.” 

Shakesp..  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

6.  Unfilled  or  uncultivated  ground ;  a  tract  of 
land  not  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  and  producing 
little  or  no  vegetation  or  wood. 

“  His  tall  mill  that  whistled  on  the  waste." 

Tennyson:  Enoch  Arden,  340. 

7.  The  refuse  of  a  factory  or  shop  ;  as — 

(1)  Broken  or  spoiled  castings  which  go  to  the 
heap  to  be  remelted. 

(2)  The  refuse  of  wool,  cotton,  or  silk,  resulting 
from  the  working  of  the  fiber.  (Used  as  swabs  for 
wiping  machinery,  as  an  absorbent  in  railway  axle- 
boxes,  &c.) 

(3)  Paper  scraps  of  an  office,  printing-office,  book¬ 
binding  establishment,  &c. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Hydraulics: 

(1)  A  contrivance  for  allowing  the  escape  of  sur¬ 
plus  water,  as  the  waste-weir,  waste-pit,  or  waste 
sluice  of  a  reservoir. 

(2)  The  water  so  escaping ;  through  a  gate,  for 
instance,  rather  than  into  the  mill-race  or  pen¬ 
stock. 

(3)  Overflow  water  from  a  sink  or  trap.  A  pipe 
for  running  waste-water  from  a  bath,  standing 
wash-tub,  or  sink. 

2.  Mining:  A  vacant  space  in  the  gob  or  goaf; 
old  workings. 

3.  Law:  Spoil,  damage,  or  injury  done  to  houses, 
woods,  farms,  lands,  Ac.,  by  a  tenant  for  life  or 
for  years,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  heir,  or  of  him  in 
reversion  or  remainder.  Waste  is  voluntary,  as  by 
felling  timber,  pulling  down  houses,  &c. ;  or  permis¬ 
sive,  as  the  suffering  of  damage  to  accrue  for  want 
of  doing  the  necessary  acts  to  keep  buildings  and 
lands  in  order.  Whatever  does  a  lasting  damage  to 
the  freehold  is  a  waste. 

IT  1-  To  lay  waste :  To  render  desolate ;  to  devas¬ 
tate,  to  ruin. 

2.  To  run  to  waste :  To  become  useless,  exhausted, 
or  spoiled  from  want  of  proper  management,  atten¬ 
tion,  care,  skill, or  the  like ;  to  become  lost  for  any 
useful  purpose. 


■waste-basket,  s.  [  Waste-paper  basket.'] 

waste-board,  s.  The  same  as  Washboaed,  2. 

waste-book,  s.  A  book  containing  a  regular  ac¬ 
count  of  a  merchant’s  transactions,  set  down  in  the 
order  of  time  in  jvhich  _  they  took  place,  previous 
to  their  being  carried,  in  book-keeping  by  double 
entry  to  the  journal,  or  in  simple  entry  to  the  led¬ 
ger;  a  day-book. 

waste-gate,  s.  A  gate  to  allow  the  passage  of 
surplus  water  from  a  pond  or  canal. 

*waste-gOOd,  s.  A  prodigal,  a  spendthrift. 

“This  first  .  .  .  is  a  waste-good  and  a  spendthrift.” 
— Greene:  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier. 

waste-lands,  s.  pi.  Lands  left  in  their  natural 
C°Q<11  tion  because  they  are  not  worth  cultivating, 
or  because  their  owner  has  not  capital  enough  to 
turn  them  to  proper  account. 

waste-paper,  s.  Spoiled  or  used  paper. 

•  Waste-paper  basket:  A  small  wicker  basket,  used 
m  offices,  &c.,  to  hold  waste  or  worthless  papers. 

waste-pipe,  s.  A  discharge-pipe  for  superfluous 
water. 

waste-steam  pipe,  s. 

Steam-engin. :  The  pipe  leading  from  the  safety- 
valve  to  the  atmosphere. 

♦waste-thrift,  s.  A  spendthrift. 

waste-trap,  s.  A  form  of  trap  for  allowing  sur¬ 
plus  water  to  escape  without  permitting  air  to 
pass  in  the  other  direction. 

waste-water  pipe,  s. 

Steam-engin. :  The  pipe  for  carrying  off  the  sur¬ 
plus  water  from  the  hot-well. 


w&st  -er,  *wast-our,  s.  [Eng.  waste,  v. ;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  wastes,  squanders,  or 
consumes  extravagantly ;  a  prodigal,  a  spendthrift. 

“If  Lucullus  were  not  a  waster,  and  a  delicate  given  to 
belly-cheare.” — P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  361. 

2.  An  excrescence  in  the  snuff  of  a  candle,  which 
causes  it  to  run  to  waste.  Also  called  a  thief. 
( Colloq .) 

*3.  A  kind  of  cudgel ;  a  blunt  sword  used  as  a  foil. 

“  With  a  good  waster  he  so  mortified  this  old  Adam  of 
his  son-in-law  squire,  that  he  needed  no  other  penance 
than  this.” — Harington:  Brief  View  of  the  Church,  p.  22. 

IT  In  this  sense  perhaps  a  misprint  for  wafter 
(q.  v.). 

.  4.  A  kind  of  barbed  spear  or  tridentused  for  strik¬ 
ing  fish.  Called  also  a  Leister.  (Scotch.) 

II.  Found. :  A  casting  which  is  spoiled  and  sent 
to  the  scrap-heap. 

wast'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Waste,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Desolating ;  laying  waste  ;  devastating,  ruin¬ 
ous. 

“  Wasting  fire,  and  dying  groan.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  vi.  31. 

2.  Wearing  out,  consuming,  enfeebling. 

“  Wasting  years.” — Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  iv.  364. 

C.  Assubst.:  Waste;  specif.,  the  act  of  reducing 
one’s  weight  below  what  it  should  normally  be. 

“Death  from  consumption  is  not  an  unusual  end  for  a 
jockey,  whose  constitution  is  often  injured  by  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  ‘  wasting,’  in  order  to  ride  at  an  unnaturally  light 
weight.” — London  Standard. 


waste-weir,  s.  A  cut  in  the  side  of  a  canal  for 
carrying  off  surplus  water, 
wast'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Waste,  p.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Laid  waste ;  made  waste  or  desolate ;  devas¬ 
tated. 

“As  mountain  waves  from  wasted  lands, 

Sweep  back  to  ocean  blue.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  vi.  34. 

2.  Spent  or  consumed  recklessly  or  to  no  use; 
squandered. 

3.  Diminished  in  bulk,  quantity,  size,  or  the  like ; 
worn  away. 

“  Wasted,  wrinkled,  old,  and  ugly.” 

Longfellow:  Hiawatha,  xii. 

waste'-ful,  *waste'-f  ull,  *wast-ful,  a.  [Eng. 

waste;  - ful(l).~\ 

1.  Pull  of  or  causing  waste  or  ruin ;  destructive  to 
property  or  to  anything  of  value  ;  ruinous. 

“Once  more  attend!  avert  the  wasteful  woe.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  i.  696. 

2.  Spending  that  which  is  valuable  recklessly,  un¬ 
necessarily,  or  foolishly;  lavish,  prodigal. 

“The  wasteful  expenditure  of  the  court.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

*3.  Lying  waste ;  desolate,  waste. 

“His  chosen  people  he  did  bless 
In  the  wasteful  wilderness.” 

Milton:  Psalm  cxxxvi. 


wasting-palsy,  s. 

Pathol. :  The  name  given  by  Dr.  W.  Roberts  to 
palsy  characterized  by  degeneration  and  loss  of  vol¬ 
ume  and  power  of  the  voluntary  muscles  without 
any  diminution  of  the  sensibility  or  the  intelligence. 
*wast-or,  *wast-our,  s.  [Wasteb.] 
wast  -rel,  *was  -tor-el,  s.  [Waste.] 

*1.  Anything  cast  away  as  bad  or  useless ;  any 
waste  substance  ;  refuse,  rubbish. 

2.  Anything  allowed  to  run  to  waste  or  to  remain 
neglected ;  as — 

(1)  Wasteland;  common. 

“Their  [tynners]  workes,  both  streame  and  load,  lie 
either  in  seueral  or  in  wastrell,  that  is,  in  inclosed 
grounds  or  in  commons.” — Carew:  Survey  of  Cornwall, 
fol.  13. 

(2)  A  neglected  child  ;  a  street  Arab. 

“Sending  out  not  wastrels,  paupers,  and  ne’er-do-wells, 

but  capable  mechanics  and  laborers,  to  Australia.” — Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Telegraph. 

(3)  A  profligate.  ( Prov .) 

wast'-rie,  wast'-er-ie,  *wast-rye,  s.&a.  [Eng. 

waste;  - rie,-ry .] 

A.  Assubst.:  Prodigality,  wastefulness.  (Scotch.) 
*B.  Asadj.:  Wasteful,  destructive. 

“  The  pope  and  his  wastrye  workers.”  —  Bale:  Select 
Works,  p.  138. 

♦wat  (1) ,  s.  [Compare  Tom,  applied  to  a  cat,  Ned 
to  an  ass,  &c.]  An  old  familiar  name  for  a  hare. 
(Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  22.) 


waste-ful-ly,  *wast-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  waste¬ 
ful  ;  -ly.\  In  a  wasteful  manner  ;  lavishly  ;  prodi¬ 
gally. 

“Her  lavish  hand  is  wastefully  profuse.” 

Dry  den:  Aurengzebe. 

waste'-ful-ness,  *waste-ful-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 

wasteful;  -ness.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
wasteful ;  lavishness,  prodigality. 

♦was’-tel,  *was'-tell,  s.  [O.  Fr.  wastei,  gastel 
(Fr.  gdteau)  =  a  cake,  from  M.  H.  Ger.  waslel= a 
kind  of  bread.]  A  kind  of  fine  white  bread,  inferior 
only  to  the  finest  (called  simnel-bread),  and  for¬ 
merly  in  common  use  among  the  more  wealthy  and 
luxurious  of  the  middle  classes. 

♦wastel-bread,  *wastel-brede,  s.  The  same  as 
Wastel.  (q.  v.). 

“With  rosted  flesh  and  milk,  and  wastel-brede.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  147.  (Prol.) 

♦wastel-cake,  *wastell-cake,  subst.  A  cake  of 
wastel-bread. 

♦waste  -less,  a.  [Eng.  waste;  -less.)  Incapable 
of  being  wasted,  consumed,  or  expended;  inex¬ 
haustible. 

“From  their  wasteless  treasures  heap  rewards 
More  out  of  grace  than  merit  on  us  mortals.” 

May:  The  Heir,  iv. 

♦waste -ness,  s.  [Eng.  waste;  -ness.)  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  waste ;  solitude,  desolation. 

“  She  of  nought  afraid, 

Through  woods  and  wasteness  wide  him  daily  sought.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  iii.  3. 


wat  (2),  s.  [See  def.]  A  Siamese  term  for  a  sacred 
place,  within  which  are  pagodas,  monasteries, 
idols,  tanks,  &c. 

wat,  a.  [Wet,  a.] 

1.  Wet. 

2.  Addicted  to  drinking ;  thirsty.  (Scotch.) 

wat,  v.  t.  [Wit,  v.]  (Scotch.) 

watch,  ♦wacche,  s.  [A.  S.  wcecce= a  watch,  from 
wacian=to  watch,  from  wacan=  to  wake  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  The  state  of  being  awake;  forbearance  of 
sleep ;  wakefulness,  watchfulness. 

“  Fell  into  a  sadness,  then  into  a  fast, 

Thence  to  a  watch.’’ — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  watching ;  a  keeping  awake 
for  the  purpose  of  attending,  guarding,  preserving, 
or  the  like;  attendance  without  sleep;  vigilance, 
vigil. 

“  Had  your  watch  been  good, 

This  sudden  mischief  never  would  have  fallen.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  L 

*3.  Vigilance;  close  observation  or  attention. 

“  Follow  her  close,  give  her  good  watch, 

I  pray  you.”  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  6. 

4.  A  person  or  number  of  persons  set  for  a  guard 
over  the  persons,  property,  or  interests  of  others ; 
a  watchman  or  body  of  watchmen ;  a  sentry,  a  sen¬ 
tinel,  a  guard. 

“To  him  that  cannot  so  much  as  see,  to  discharge  the 
office  of  wateh.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  6. 


btfil,  boy;  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  cell,  cborus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  Ph  =>  £. 

-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  dcL 


watch 
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watchful 


5.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

6.  The  period  of  time  during  which  one  person,  or 
a  body  of  persons,  watch  or  stand  sentinel,  or  the 
time  from  one  relief  of  sentinels  to  another ;  hence, 
applied  to  a  division  of  the  night  when  the  pre¬ 
cautionary  setting  of  a  watch  is  more  generally 
necessary.  Among  the  Romans,  the  time  from  sun¬ 
set  to  sunrise  was  divided  into  four  equal  spaces 
or  watches,  severally  distinguished  as  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  watches,  each  containing  three 
hours ;  but  these  hours  varied  in  length,  being  long¬ 
est  in  winter  and  shortestin  summer,  and  the  watch 
contained  three  of  our  hours  only  at  the  equinoxes. 
The  Greeks  also  divided  the  night  into  four  watches. 
The  proper  J ewish  reckoning  recognized  only  three 
of  these  watches,  the  first,  from  sunset  till  about  10 
P.  M.,  the  second,  or  middle  watch,  from  10  P.  M. 
to  2  A.  M.,  and  the  third,  or  morning  watch,  from  2 
A.  m.  to  sunrise.  After  the  establishment  of  the 
Roman  power,  the  watches  were  increased  in  num¬ 
ber  to  four,  which  were  known  as  first,  second,  &c., 
or  as  even,  midnight,  cock-crowing,  and  morning, 
the  watches  terminating  respectively  at  9  p.  m., 
midnight,  3  A.  m.,  and  6  A.  m.  (Exodus  xiv.  24, 
Judges  vii.  19,  Matthew  xiv.  25,  Mark  xiii.  35.) 

7.  Any  contrivance  by  which  the  progress  of  time 
is  perceived  and  measured ;  as — 

*(1)  A  candle  marked  out  into  sections,  each  of 
which  denoted  a  certain  portion  of  time  in  burning. 

“Give  me  a  watch.” — Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  v.  3. 

(2)  A  time-keeper  actuated  by  a  spring,  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  carried  on  the  person.  The  essential 
difference  between  a  clock  and  a  watch  has  been 
defined  to  be  that  the  latter  will  run  in  any  posi¬ 
tion,  but  the  former  in  a  vertical  position  only. 
Since  the  invention  of  the  cheap  spring-clock  this 
definition  must  be  abandoned.  Another  character¬ 
istic  which  was  formerly  distinguishing  was  that 
the  watch  escapement  was  always  controlled  by  a 
balance-wheel  and  spring,  while  the  clock  escape¬ 
ment  was  generally  governed  by  a  pendulum. 
Watches  are  said  to  have  been  invented  at  Nurem¬ 
berg,  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  or  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  essentia]  portions  of  a 
watch  are  the  dial,  on  which  the  hours,  minutes, 
and  seconds  are  markedj  the  hands,  which  by  their 
movement  round  the  dial  point  out  the  time,  the 
train  of  wheels,  which  carry  round  the  hands;  &c., 
the  balance,  which  regulates  the  motion  of  the 
wheels,  and  the  mainspring,  whose  elastic  force 
produces  the  motion  of  the  whole  machinery. 
The  works  are  inclosed  in  a  case  of  metal,  usu¬ 
ally  silver  or  gold.  The  shape  is  now  univer¬ 
sally  circular  and  flat,  so  as  to  be  easily  carried 
in  the  pocket.  The  early  watches  had  but  one 
hand,  and  required  winding  twice  a  day.  The 
spring  was  at  first  merely  a  straight  piece  of  steel, 
not  coiled.  A  spring  to  regulate  the  balance  was 
first  applied  by  Dr.  Hooke,  1658;  this  was  at  first 
made  straight,  but  soon  improved  by  making  it  of 
spiral  form.  A  repeating-watch,  or  repeater,  has  a 
small  bell,  gong,  or  other  sounding  object,  on  which 
the  hours,  half-hours,  quarters,  &c.,  are  struck  on 
the  compression  of  a  spring.  The  most  perfect 
form  of  watch  is  the  chronometer  (q.  v.). 

*8.  The  place  where  a  watch  is  set  or  kept. 

“  I  must  to  the  watch” — Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  3. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Nautical:  ,  , 

(1)  The  period  of  time  occupied  by  each  part  of  a 

ship’s  crew  alternately  while  on  duty.  This  period 
is  one  of  four  hours,  the  reckoning  beginning  at 
noon  or  midnight.  But  in  order  to  prevent  the  con¬ 
stant  falling  of  the  same  watch  to  the  same  portion 
of  the  crew,  the  time  between  4  p.m.  and8p.  M.  is 
divided  into  two  short  watches  of  two  hours  each, 
technically  known  as  dog-watches.  Thus,  the  watch 
from  12  noon  to  4  p.  m.  is  the  first  afternoon  watch : 
that  from  4  P.  M.  to  6  F.  M.  the  first  dog-watch  ;  and 
that  from  6p.m. to  8p.m.  the  second  dog-watch; 
from  8  P.  M.  to  midnight  is  the  first  night-watch; 
from  midnight  to  4  A.  M.  the  middle  watch  ;  from  4 
A.  m.  to  8  A.  M.  the  morning  watch ;  and  from  8  A.  M. 
to  noon  the  forenoon  watch.  When  this  alternation 
of  watches  is  kept  up  during  the  twenty-four  hours, 
it  is  termed  having  watch  and  watch,  in  distinction 
from  keeping  all  hands  at  work  during  one  or  more 
watches.  An  anchor-watch  is  a  small  watch  com¬ 
posed  of  one  or  two  men  set  to  look  after  the  ship 
while  at  anchor  or  in  port.  ,  . 

(2)  A  certain  portion  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  a 

ship  who  together  attend  to  working  hec  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  period.  [(1).>  The  crew  of  every  ship  while  at 
sea  is  generally  divided  into  two  portions— the  star¬ 
board-watch,  which  in  the  merchant  service  is  the 
captain’s  watch,  and  is  often  commanded  by  the 
second  mate ;  and  the  port-watch,  which  in  the 
merchant  service  is  commanded  by  the  first  mate. 
In  the  navy  these  watches  are  commanded  by  the 
lieutenants  successively.  ,  ,  . 

2.  Pottery :  A  trial  piece  of  fire-clay  so  placed  in 
a  pottery-kiln  as  to  be  readily  withdrawn,  to  enable 
the  workmen  to  judge  of  the  heat  of  the  fire  and 
tne  condition  of  the  ware. 


If  (1)  The  Black  Watch:  [Black  WATCH.] 

(2)  Watch  and  ward:  The  ancient  custom  of 
watching  by  night  and  by  day  in  towns  and  cities. 
A  distinction  was  drawn  between  the  terms  watch 
and  ward ,  the  former  being  applied  to  watching 
and  guarding  by  night,  and  the  latter  to  watching 
and  guarding  by  day;  hence,  the  expression, 
watch  and  ward  denotes  a  constant  watching  and 
guarding  by  day  and  night. 

■watch-alarm,  s.  [Alakm-watch.] 
watch-barrel,  s.  The  brass  box  in  a  watch  con¬ 
taining  the  mainspring, 
watch-bell,  s. 

Naut. :  A  large  bell  in  ships  which  is  struck  when 
the  half-hour  glass  is  run  out,  to  make  known  the 
time  or  division  of  the  watch, 
watch-bill,  s. 

Naut. :  A  list  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  a  ship 
who  are  appointed  to  the  watch,  together  with  the 
several  stations  to  which  each  man  belongs, 
♦watch-birth,  s.  A  midwife. 

“Th*  eternal  watch-births  of  thy  sacred  wit." 

Sylvester:  The  Magnificence,  1,197. 

♦watch-box,  s.  A  sentry-box. 
watch-case,  s. 

1.  The  case  of  a  watch. 

*2.  A  word  of  doubtful  meaning  occurring  in 
Shakespeare : 

“O  thou  dull  god  [why  liest  thou  with  the  vile 
In  loathsome  beds,  and  leavest  the  kingly  couch 
A  watch-case  or  a  common  ’  1  arum-bell  t  ” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  1. 
Schmidt  ( Lexicon )  thinks  it=sentry-box.  Hanmer 
considers  that  it  “  alludes  to  the  watchman  set  in 
garrison  towns  upon  some  eminence,  attending 
upon  an  alarum-bell,  which  was  to  ring  out  in  case 
of  fire  or  any  approaching  danger.  He  had  a  case 
or  box  to  shelter  him  from  the  weather.” 
watch-clock,  s. 

1.  An  electromagnetic  watch-clock  (q.  v.). 

2.  An  alarum. 

“  The  early  watch-clock  of  the  eloathf  ul  sleeper.” 

Sylvester:  Handie  Crafts,  105. 

watch-dog,  s.  A  dog  kept  to  watch  and  guard 
remises  or  property,  and  to  give  notice  of  intruders 
y  barking  and  the  like. 

watch-fire,  s.  A  fire  kept  up  during  the  night 
as  a  signal,  or  for  the  use  of  a  watch,  guard,  sen¬ 
tinels,  Ac. 

“And  with  their  thousand  watch-fires 
The  midnight  sky  was  red.” 

Macaulay:  Battle  of  the  Lake  Regillus,  ix. 

watch-glass,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  concavo-convex  glass  for  cover¬ 
ing  the  face  of  a  watch. 

2.  Naut.:  An  hour  or  half-hour  glass  used  on 
board  ships  to  measure  the  time  of  a  watch  on  deck. 

watch-guard,  s.  A  chain,  cord,  ribbon,  <fcc.,  by 
which  a  watch  is  attached  to  the  person. 

watch-gun,  s. 

Naut. :  The  gun  which  is  fired  on  board  ships  of 
war  at  the  setting  of  the  watch  in  the  evening  and 
relieving  it  in  the  morning, 
watch-house,  s. 

1.  A  house  in  which  a  watch  or  guard  is  placed. 
“Upon  the  walles  every  night  doe  watohe  fifteene  men 

In  watch-houses,  for  every  watch-house  five  men.” — Hack- 
luyt:  Voyages,  ii.  108. 

2.  A  house  where  the  night-watchmen  assemble 
previous  to  the  hour  on  which  they  enter  on  their 
respective  beats,  and  where  disturbers  of  the  peace, 
seized  by  them  during  the  night,  are  lodged  and  kept 
in  custody  till  the  morning,  when  they  are  brought 
before  a  magistrate ;  a  lock-up. 

watch-jewel,  s.  [Jewel,  s.,  II.] 
watch-key,  s.  An  instrument  with  a  socket  to 
fit  the  fusee  square  or  winding  arbor  of  a  watch, 
whereby  the  watch  is  wound. 

watch-light,  s.  A  light  used  while  sitting  up  or 
watching  during  the  night,  especially,  in  former 
times,  a  candle  with  a  rush  wick. 

“Item,  a  dozen  pound  of  watch-lights  for  the  servants.” 
—Addison:  The  Drummer. 

watch-night,  s.  Among  certain  religious  sects 
the  last  night  of  the  year,  on  which  occasion  serv¬ 
ices  are  held  till  the  advent  of  the  new  year. 

♦watch-paper,  s.  #  An  old-fashioned  fancy  orna¬ 
ment  or  thin  tissue  lining  for  the  inside  of  a  watch- 
case. 

watch-pocket,  s.  A  small  pocket  in  a  garment 
for  carrying  a  watch ;  also  a  similar  pocket  in  the 
head-curtain  of  a  bed,  or  the  like. 

♦watch-rate,  s.  A  rate  or  tax  authorized  to  be 
levied  in  England  for  watching  and  lighting  a 
parish  or  borough. 


watch-regulator,  s.  [Regulatob,  II.  2  (4).] 
watch-spring,  s.  [Mainspbing,  1.] 
watch-tackle,  s.  [Tail-tackle.] 
watch-tower,  s. 

1.  An  elevated  tower  on  which  a  sentinel  is  placed 
to  watch  for  enemies,  the  approach  of  danger,  or 
the  like. 

*2.  A  light-house. 

“  The  use  of  this  watch-tower  is  to  show  light  as  a  <an- 
thorne.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxxvL,  ch.  xiii. 

watch-work,  watch-works,  s. 

Horol. :  The  machinery  of  a  watch. 

watph,  *wacche,  ♦watche,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Watch,  ».] 

A.  Inransitive: 

1.  To  be  awake;  to  be  or  continue  without  sleep; 
to  keep  vigil. 

“  They  that  watch  see  time  how  slow  it  creeps.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,675. 

2.  To  be  attentive,  circumspect,  or  vigilant ;  to  ' 
keep  close  observation ;  to  notice  carefully ;  to  give 
heed. 

“  Watch  thou  in  all  things.” — 2  Timothy  iv.  1. 

3.  To  act  as  a  watchman,  guard,  sentinel,  or  the 
like ;  to  keep  watch  or  guard. 

4.  To  look  forward  with  expectation ;  to  be  ex¬ 
pectant  ;  to  wait. 

“  My  soul  waiteth  for  the  Lord,  more  than  they  that 
watch  for  the  morning.” — Psalm  cxxx.  6. 

5.  To  act  as  an  attendant  or  nurse  on  the  sick  by 
night;  to  remain  awake  to  give  attendance,  assist¬ 
ance,  or  the  like. 

“That  I  might  sit  all  night  and  watch  with  you.” 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  iv.  1. 

6.  To  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  (Said  by 
seamen  of  a  buoy.) 

B.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  look  with  close  attention  at  or  on ;  to  keep 
carefully  and  constantly  in  view  or  under  supervis¬ 
ion  ;  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  over  or  on  ;  to  keep  an 
eye  on;  to  observe  or  regard  with  vigilance  and 
care. 

“ They  watched  him  and  6ent»forth  spies  .  .  .  that 
they  might  take  hold  of  his  words.” — Luke  xv.  20. 

2.  To  have  in  charge  or  keeping ;  to  tend,  to  guard. 
“Shepherdes  abydyng  in  the  felde,  and  watchynge 

their  flocke  by  night.” — Luke  ii.  8  (1541). 

3.  To  look  for,  to  wait  for,  to  await. 

“We  will  stand  and  watch  your  pleasure.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  3. 

♦4.  To  surprise  and  baffle. 

“I  think  we  have  watched  you  now.” — Shakesp.:  Merry 
Wives,  v.  5. 

II.  Falconry :  To  keep  awake ;  to  keep  from  sleep, 
as  a  hawk,  for  the  purpose  of  exhausting  and  tam¬ 
ing  it. 

“I’ll  watch  him  tame,  and  talk  him  out  of  patience.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  3. 

If  (1)  To  watch  out:  To  observe  carefully  the  out¬ 
going  or  departure  of.  ( Dickens :  Oliver  Twist , 
ch.  xiii.) 

(2)  To  watch  over:  To  be  carefully  observant  of ; 
to  guard  from  error,  danger,  or  slipping. 

Watph’-er,  s.  [Eng.  watch,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  watches  or  keeps  guard ;  a  guard. 

“On  the  fronters  .  .  .  were  set  watchemen  and 

watchers  in  dyuers  manners.” — Berners:  Froissart: 
Cronycle,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xlix. 

2.  One  who  lies  awake. 

“  Get  on  your  nightgown,  lest  occasion  call  us. 

And  show  us  to  be  watchers.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 

3.  One  who  attends  upon  the  sick  by  night. 

“I,  a  faded  watcher  by  thy  pillow.” 

Matthew  Arnold:  Tristram  and  Iseult,  ii, 

4.  One  who  observes  closely ;  a  close  observer. 

“  Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies. 

When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken.” 

Keats:  Sonnet  1L 

♦watph’-et,  *wag  -et,  a.&s.  [Etym.  doubtful; 
perhaps  from  a  Low  Lat.  wadio= to  dye  with  woad, 
from  Ger.  waid— woad.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Blue,  pale  blue. 

“  Grim  Auster,  drooping  all  with  dew. 

In  mantle  clad  of  watchet  hue.” 

Warton:  Ode  on  Approach  of  Summer. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  blue  or  pale  blue  color  or  tint. 

“  Here  see  we  watchet  deepened  with  a  blewe.” 

Browne;  Britannia’s  Pastorals,  ii.  3. 

watph'-ffil,  *watche-ful,  *watph'-full,  adj 
[Eng.  watch;  •ful(l).']  Full  of  watch  or  vigilance; 
vigilant,  observant;  careful  to  observe;  cautious, 
wary.  (Followed  by  of  before  a  thing  to  be  regu¬ 
lated,  and  by  against  before  a  thing  to  be  avoided.) 


“His  watchful  dog.” — Thomson:  Summer,  497. 

ate,  ftt^  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  campl,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  ’  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Sfrian.  as,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw, 


watchfully 
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water-bath 


S^Stoh’-fdl-ljf,  adv.  [En g.  watchful;  -ly.]  In  a 
■watchful  manner ;  with  watchfulness  or  vigilance; 
vigilantly,  heedfully ;  with  cautious  observance 
and  consideration. 

“He  mast  watchfully  look  to  Ms  own  steps.” — Barrow, 
sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  19. 

watQh'-ful-ness,  *watch-ful-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 

watchful;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  watchful  or  wake¬ 
ful;  wakefulness,  sleeplessness. 

“  Watchfulness,  sometimes  called  a  coma  vigil,  often 
precedes  too  great  sleepiness.” — Arbuthnot;  On  Diet. 

2.  Vigilance,  heed ;  careful  and  diligent  observa¬ 
tion  against  danger,  mistakes,  or  misconduct ;  heed¬ 
fulness,  wariness,  cautiousness. 

“To  demand  the  strongest  exhortations  to  care  and 
watchfulness.” — Gilpin;  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  hint  19. 

watQh'-ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Watch,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  state  of  one  who  watches; 
Watchfulness,  wakefulness. 

“Returning  home  from  the  watchings 

Longfellow;  Evangeline,  ii.  5. 


is  so  highly  charged  with  saline  or  gaseous  constit¬ 
uents,  as  to  have  a  peculiar  taste  or  smell,  and  is 
unfitted  for  ordinary  use,  it  is  called  mineral-water 
(q.  v.),  and  when  the  amount  of  these  constituents 
does  not  sensibly  affect  its  taste,  &c.,  it  is  described 
as  fresh-water.  Sea-water  is  essentially  a  mineral 
water,  its  saline  constituents  consisting  of  the 
chlorides  and  sulphates  of  sodium,  potassium,  mag¬ 
nesium,  and  calcium,  together  with  minute  quanti¬ 
ties  of  silica,  bromine,  iodine,  phosphoric  acid,  <fcc. 
The  total  solid  contents  of  sea-water  in  mid-ocean 
varies  from  30  to  40  grms.  per  litre,  being  largest 
near  the  equator  and  smallest  near  the  poles. 

IT  A  cubic  inch  of  fresh  water  at  42°  weighs  ’036126 
pounds.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  62’321  pounds.  A 
cubic  foot  contains  6’2321  gallons.  One  gallon 
weighs  10  pounds.  A  ton  comprises  35-943  cubic 
feet.  Salt  water  is  slightly  heavier  than  fresh. 

2.  Water  collected  in  a  body,  as  the  ocean,  a  sea, 
a  lake,  a  river ;  any  collection  of  water. 

“The  annihilating  loafers  roar 
Above  what  they  have  done.” 

Byron;  Heaven  and  Earth,  i.  3. 

8.  Water  from  the  heavens;  rain. 

“By  sudden  floods  end  fall  of  waters. ” 

Shakesp. ;  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 


Watph  ’-m2,k-er,  s.  [Eng.  watch,  s.,  and  maker."] 
One  whose  occupation  is  to  make  and  repair 
watches  and  clocks. 

“ Smithing  comprehends  all  trades  which  use  forge  or 
Are,  from  the  anchorsmith  to  the  watchmaker.” — Moxon. 

watchmaker’s  glass,  s.  A  double  convex  lens 
set  in  a  tubular  socket,  adapted  to  be  held  to  the 
eye  by  the  contraction  of  the  orbital  muscles. 

watch’-mak-ing,  s.  [Eng.  watch,  s..  and  making .] 
The  art  or  operation  of  making  watches ;  the  busi¬ 
ness  or  profession  of  a  watchmaker. 

watch'-man,  *watche-man,  s.  [Eng.  watch,  s., 
and  man.] 

1.  A  person  set  to  keep  watch ;  a  guard,  a  sentinel. 


4.  Applied  to  other  fluids,  liquid  secretions,  hu¬ 
mors,  Ac.,  as: 

(1)  Tears. 

“  Then  they  seemed  all  to  be  glad,  but  the  water  stood 
in  their  eyes.” — Bunyan ;  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

(2)  Urine. 

“Carry  Ms  water  to  the  wise  woman.” 

Shakesp.;  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

5.  Applied  to  the  color  or  luster  of  a  diamond  or 
pearl,  and  occasionally  of  other  precious  stones ; 
as,  a  diamond  of  the  first  water— i.  e.,  one  perfectly 
pure  and  transparent. 

“The  diamonds  of  a  most  proved  water.” 

Shakesp.;  Pericles,  iii.  2. 


“  Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ?” — Isaiah  xxi.  11. 

2.  One  who  guards  the  streets  of  a  city  or  town, 
or  a  large  building,  by  night. 

3.  One  who  watches  over  or  guards  anything. 

“The  special  watchmen  of  our  English  weal.”  _ 

Shakesp.;  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  & 

♦watch ’-ment,  s.  [English  watch,  s.,  -ment.]  A 
State  of  vigilance. 

“  My  watchments  are  now  over  by  my  master’s  direction.” 
— Bichardson ;  Pamela,  i.  207. 

watch-word,  *watche-word,  s.  [Eng.  watch, 
and  word.]  .  ,  ,  .  . 

1.  The  word  given  to  sentinels,  and  to  such  as 
have  occasion  to  visit  the  guards,  used  as  a  signal 
by  which  a  friend  may  be  known  from  an  enemy, 
or  a  person  who  has  a  right  to  pass  the  watch  from 
one  who  has  not;  a  countersign,  a  password,  a 

parole^ce,  any  preconcerted  indication  or  a  direc¬ 
tion  eagerly  watched  for,  as  a  signal  for  action. 

“All  have  their  ears  upright,  waiting  when  the  watch¬ 
word  shall  come,  that  they  should  arise  into  rebellion.”— 
Spenser;  State  of  Ireland. 

3.  A  word  used  as  a  motto,  as  expressive  of  a 
principle  or  rule  of  action. 

“  Shouting  the  watchword  of  Progress  and  Enlighten- 
ment.”— G.  H.  Lewes;  Aristotle.  (Pref.  p.  vii.) 

wa'-ter,  s.  [A.  S.  wceter ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  water ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  wazar,  ivazzar ;  Ger.  wasser.  From 
another  root  come  the  Scandinavian  forms:  as  Icel. 
vain;  Dan.  vand;  Sw.  valten ;  Goth,  wato  (plural 
watna).  Cf.  Russ,  voda;  Gr.  hydor;  Lat.  unda ; 
Sansc.  udan.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  clear,  colorless,  transparent  liquid,  destitute 
of  taste  and  smell,  and  possessing  a  neutral  reac¬ 
tion.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  most 
widely-distributed  substances  in  nature,  occurring 
universally  in  one  or  other  of  its  three  physical 
states  =  liquid,  solid,  or  gaseous.  As  a  liquid  it 
constitutes  the  great  mass  of  the  oceans,  rivers,  and 
lakes,  which  cover  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
earth’s  surface ;  in  the  solid  state  it  exists  perma¬ 
nently  in  the  form  of  ice  or  snow  in  the  polar  re¬ 
gions  ■  and  as  a  vapor  is  a  constituent  of  the  aSnal 
envelope  of  the  earth,  and  the  exhalations  of  vol¬ 
canoes  and  boiling  springs.  It  occurs  incombm i- 
tion  in  many  mineral  substances,  and  also  in  organic 
bodies,  animals  and  plants  containing  from  80  to  90 
per  cent.  Water  is  the  most  efficient  of  all  solvents, 
there  being  few  substances  which  are  not,  to  some 
extent,  affected  by  it,  hence  natural  waters  never 
occur  absolutely  pure,  but  contain  in  solution  more 
©r  loss  of  the  constituents  of  tne  strata  tnrougii 
which  they  have  passed.  Rain-water  contains  sub¬ 
stances  derived  in  minute  quantities  from  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  such  as  ammonia,  nitrate  of  ammonia,  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  nitrous  and  sulphurous  acids.  Spring- 
water  always  contains  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
dissolved  substances  than  rain-water.  When  this 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem.:  H2O.  Water  was  long  regarded  as  an 
element,  but  toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  it  was  shown  by  Lavoisier  to  be  a  com¬ 
pound,  and  to  consist  of  two  parts  by  weight  of 
hydrogen  to  sixteen  of  oxygen,  or  two  volumes  of 
hydrogen  to  one  of  oxygen.  When  pure  it  is  free 
from  taste  and  smell,  and  at  ordinary  pressure  is 
liquid  between  0*  and  100”,  boils  at  100°,  and 
freezes  at  0°C.,  expanding  totheextent  of  one-elev¬ 
enth  of  its  volume.  The  quantity  of  heat  absorbed 
in  the  melting  of  ice  is  sufficient  to  raise  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  an  equal  weight  of  water  79’2°,  and  the 
quantity  of  heat  rendered  latent  by  water  at  100°, 
becoming  vapor,  would  raise  the  temperature  of 
water  5’37  times  as  much  as  from  0°  to  100°.  Water 
is  825  times  heavier  than  air,  and  when  converted 
into  steam  expands  to  nearly  1,600  volumes.  One 
cubio  centimetre  at  4°,  and  under  a  pressure  ot  760 
mm.  of  mercury,  weighs  15’432349  grains,  or  one 
gramme,  the  unit  of  weight  in  the  metric  system. 

2.  Comm.:  Stock  issued  without  any  provision 
being  made  for  the  payment  of  interest  thereon. 

“  But  it  is  said  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
PubliO  Finance,  that  ‘  more  than  half  of  this  stock  is 
water,  and  could  not  have  come  into  existence  had  not 
this  business  been  superior  to  the  control  of  competi¬ 
tion.  ” — St.  James’s  Gazette,  June  14,  1888. 

3.  Geol.:  Water  is  one  of  the  two  most  potent 
agencies  in  working  geological  changes  on  the 
earth’s  surface.  In  most  cases  it  acts  in  direct  an¬ 
tagonism  to  the  other  very  potent  cause,  fire.  Every 
river  descending  a  mountain-slope,  or  crossing  a 
plain,  to  reach  the  ocean  carries  with  it,  especially 
after  heavy  rain,  abundant  sediment,  as  does  every 
tributary  great  or  small.  Much  of  this  sediment 
reaches  the  sea,  where,  if  the  water  be  deep,  it  is 
lost  for  a  time,  while,  if  the  water  be  shallow,  it 
may  gradually  build  up  a_  delta,  which  an  earth¬ 
quake  shock  may  convert  into  land  fully  reclaimed 
from  the  ocean.  The  bouldc.s,  gravel,  &c.,  too 
heavy  to  be  transported  so  far,  are  arranged  accord- 
ing  to  their  weight,  the  heaviest  falling  first.  The 
expansion  of  water  when  it  freezes  in  the  crevices 
of  rocks  enables  it  in  many  cases  to  rend  them 
asunder,  and  leave  them  of  more  manageable  size 

t04^ta?«TLandClis  field  to  include  water,, but  not 
water  land.  If  the  possession  of  a  lake  be  disputed, 
the  action  must  be  brought,  not  for  so  many  acres 
of  water,  but  for  so  many  acres  of  land  covered  with 

W^fe(l)  AOrated  water:  Carbonated  water.  [Cae* 

BONATED.]  pur  _  09  i 

(2)  Hard  water:  [Hard,  22.J 

(3)  Mineral  waters :  [Mineral.] 

(41  Soft  water:  [Soft,  A.  14. J 

*(5)  Strong  waters ;  [Strong- watees.] 

(6)  To  hold  water:  [Hold,  v.,  'I  13. J 

(7)  To  keep  above  water,  To  keep  ones  head  above 

water:  To  manage  to  struggle  through  or  overcome 
financial  difficulties.  _ 


bfll  5s?-  p6ut,  Kiwi;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go  jem;  thm,  this 
j..  ,  shan.  -tion,  -siou  =  shun;  -lion,  -Sion  =  shun,  -tious.  -clous. 


(8)  Water  of  crystallization:  [Ceystalliza 

TION,  IF.]  ■ 

(9)  Water  on  the  brain,  Water  in  the  head : 
Path.:  A  popular  name  for  Hydrocephalus  (q.v.,). 
*(10)  Where  the  water  sticks:  The  point  in  dis¬ 
pute. 

water-agrimony,  s. 

Bot. :  Bidens  tripartita.  (Prior.)  It  grows  in 
watery  places. 
water*aloe,  s. 

Bot. :  Stratiotes  aloides. 


water-analysis,  s. 

Chem. :  The  estimation  of  the  dissolved  contents 
of  water  under  the  three  heads  of  gaseous,  mineral, 
and  organic  matter,  the  latter  including  floating 
microcosms ;  but  the  term  more  generally  refers,  in 
the  case  of  potable  waters,  to  the  determination  of 
the  organic  matter  and  total  mineral  residue,  with¬ 
out  the  separation  of  the  latter  into  its  constituent 
parts.  No  process  of  analysis  does  more  than  esti¬ 
mate  the  relative  amount  of  organic  matter ;  nor, 
excepting  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  is  any 
attempt  made  to  differentiate  between  what  is 
harmless  and  what  is  presumably,  hurtful.  Wank- 
lyn’s  method  involves  the  estimation  of  the  ammo¬ 
nia  produced  by  boiling  with  permanganate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  and  the  amount  of  oxygen  consumed  as  shown 
by  the  reduction  of  the  permanganate.  Frankland 
proceeds  to  determine  the  organic  nitrogen  and 
carbon,  and  from  the  results  arrives  at  his  conclu¬ 
sions  respecting  the  purity  of  the  water.  Tidy 
allows  the  permanganate  to  react  on  the  water  at 
common  temperatures,  and  determines  the  loss  of 
permanganate  at  the  end  of  one  hour, and  three 
hours  respectively.  Whichever  method  is  adopted, 
there  are  certain  minimum  limits  below  which  a 
water  is  considered  good,  and  above  which  it  is 
regarded  as  either  of  doubtful  quality  or  likely  to 

firove  injurious.  The  statement  of  the  various 
imits  and  attendant  circumstances  connected  with 
the  source  of  the  water  supply,  and  which  go  to 
qualify  the  results  obtained,  are  to  be  found 
described  at  length  by  the  authors  referred  to  in 
their  published  methods  of  analysis, 
water-anchor,  s. 

Naut. :  A  drag-anchor  (q.  V.). 
water-antelope,  s. 

Zoblogy : 

1.  [Water-buck.] 

2.  (PL) :  A  comprehensive  name  for  the  genus 
Eleotragus  and  its  allies,  from  the  fact,  that  most 
of  the  species  abound  in  marshy  districts  on  the 
banks  of  the  African  rivers. 


water-apple,  s. 

Bot.:  The  Custard-apple  (q.  v.). 

water-avens,  s.  [Avens.] 

water-back,  s.  A  permanent  reservoir  at  the 
back  of  a  stove  or  range,  to  utilize  the  heat  of  the 
fire  in  keeping  a  supply  of  hot  water. 

water-bailiff,  s. 

English  Law: 

1.  A  custom-house  officer  in  a  port  town  for 
searching’  ships* 

*2.  An  officer  of  the  London  corporation  who  saw 
to  the  observance  of  the  statutes  and  bylaws  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  river  Thame® 

3.  An  officer  employed  to  watch  a  fishing-river  to 
prevent  poaching. 

water-balance  subst.  An  oscillating  pendulous 
frame,  having  a  senes  of  trougns  in  vertical  series 
and  inclined  in  alternate  directions,  so  that,  as  the 
frame  oscillates,  tne  water  dipped  by  the  lower  one 
shall  be  poured  into  the  next  above,  which,  on  the 
return  motion,  shall  pour  it  into  the  next,  and 
so  on. 

water-barometer,  subst,  A  barometer  in  which 
water  is  employed  instead  of  mercury  for  indicat¬ 
ing  the  fluctuations  in  atmospheric  density. 

water-barrel,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  water-cask. 

2,  Mining:  A  large  wrought-iron  barrel  with  a 
self-acting  valve  in  the  bottom,  used  in  drawing 
water  where  there  are  no  pumps. 

water-barrow,  s.  A  two-wheeled  barrow,  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  tank  mounted  on  trunnions  Used 
by  gardeners  and  others. 

water-bath,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  bath  of  fresh  or  salt  water,  as  distinguished 
from  a  vapor-bath. 

2.  A  bain-marie. 

II.  Chem.:  A  copper  vessel,  having  the  upper 
cover  perforated  with  circular  openings  from  two 
to  three  inches  in  diameter  When  in  use  it  is 
nearly  filled  with  water,  which  is  kept  boiling  by 
means  of  a  gas-burner,  and  the  metallic  or  porcelain 
basin  containing  the  liquid  intended  to  be  evapor¬ 
ated  is  placed  over  the  openings  mentioned  above. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d$L 


water- ermine 


water-battery 
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water-battery,  s. 

Elect. :  A  voltaic  battery  in  which  water  is  the 
Liquid  used  to  excite  electric  action. 
*water-baylage,  s.  (See  extract.) 

“  Water-baylage,  a  tax  demanded  upon  all  goods  by  the 
City,  imported  and  exported.” — Pepys:  Diary,  Jan.  20, 
1668-9. 

water-bean,  s. 

Bot.  (pi.):  The  order  Nelumbiacese(q.  v.).  ( Lind - 
ley.) 

water-bearer,  s. 

Astron.:  Aquarius  (q.  v.). 
water-bearing,  s. 

Mach.:  A  contrivance  in  which  water  or  steam 
pressure  is  employed  to  counterbalance  the  down¬ 
ward  pressure  upon  a  rotating  shaft,  thereby  obvi¬ 
ating  friction, 
water-bears,  s.  pi. 

ZoQl.:  Sloth-animalcules  (q.  v.}. 
water-bed,  s. 

1.  A  bed  composed  of  water,  inclosed  in  a 
caoutchouc  case.  On  this  bed  all  sensible  pressure 
on  any  part  of  the  body  is  removed,  so  that  bed¬ 
sores  are  averted,  and  great  relief  from  suffering 
afforded. 

*2.  A  bed  on  board  ship, 
water-beetles,  s.  pi. 

Entom.:  The  Hydradephaga  (q.  V.)# 
water-bellows,  s.  A  form  of  blowing-machine 
consisting  of  two  or  more  inverted  vessels  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  ends  of  a  working-beam,  and 
alternately  rising  and  falling  in  the  cisterns,  which 
are  nearly  full  of  water.  Induction  and  eduction 
pipes  pass  from  below  upward  into  the  cisterns, 
their  upper  open  ends  being  above  the  level  of  the 
water.  The  induction-pipes  have  valves  on  the 
top,  and  the  eduction-pipes  have  valves  at  the 
bottom,  so  that  the  air  cannot  pass  in  the  wrong 
direction. 


water-betony,  s. 

Bot.:  Scrophularia  aquatica.  (Prior.) 

Water-betony  moth  :  _ 

Ent.:  A  European  Night-moth,  Cucullia  scrophu- 
larice.  Fore-wings  pale  ocher,  with  a  dark-brown 
stripe,  the  hinder  margin  with  two  whitish  cres¬ 
cents.  Caterpillar  greenish-white,  feeding  on 
Scrophularia  nodosa  and  S',  aquatica,  &c. 

water-bewitched,  s.  A  term  applied  to  any  very 
weak  liquid  or  greatly  diluted  drink. 

water-birds,  s.  pi. 

Ornith.:  A  general  term  for  the  Wading  and 
Swimming  Birds  taken  together. 


water-blinks,  s. 

Bot.:  Montia fontana. 


water  boatmen,  s.pl.  [Notonectidai.] 
water-borne,  a.  Borne  by  the  water;  floated; 
having  water  sufficient  to  float. 

water-bosh,  s.  A  metallic  basin  in  a  puddling 
or  boiling  furnace,  which  is  made  double,  so  that 
water  may  circulate  therethrough  to  protect  the 
furnace  from  the  destructive  action  of  heat  and 
binder. 

water-bottle,  s.  A  glass  toilet-bottle ;  a  bottle 
for  holding  water  at  table. 

water-brash,  s.  A  form  of  indigestion;  called 
also  Water-qualm.  [Pyrosis.] 

*water-break,  s.  A  little  wave ;  a  ripple, 
water-bridge,  s. 

Steam:  A  low  vertical  partition  at  the  back  of  a 
furnace  to  deflect  the  flame  upward, 
water-buck,  water-antelope,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Kobus  ellipsiprymnus,  a  l*»rge  antelope  from 
South  Africa.  Ground  color  dark  rusty  iron-gray 
or  grayish-brown,  with  an  elliptical  white  patch 
near  the  root  of  the  tail.  It  stands  about  four  feet 
and  a  half  high  at  the  shoulders, 
water-buckler,  s.  •* 

Bot.:  The  genus  Hydropeltis  (q.  v.). 


water-budget,  water-bouget,  s. 

Her. :  A  heraldic  device  intended  to  represent  a 
vessel,  or  rather  two  vessels,  connected  by  a  yoke, 
anciently  used  by  soldiers  for  carry¬ 
ing  water  in  long  marches  and 
across  deserts;  and  also  by  water- 
carriers  to  convey  water  from  the 
conduits  to  the  houses  of  the  citi¬ 
zens.  It  is  a  bearing  frequent  in 
English  coat-armor.  [Bouget.] 
water-bugs,  s.  pi. 

Entom. :  A  popular  name  for  the 
Hydrocores  (q.  v.). 

water-butt, subst.  Alargeopen¬ 
headed  cask,  usually  set  upon  end  in  an  outhouse 
or  close  to  a  dwelling,  and  serving  as  a  reservoir 
for  rain  or  pump-water. 


Water-budget. 


water-caltraps  or  caltrops, 

Bot.:  The  genus  Trapa  (q.  v.). 
water-can,  s. 

Botany : 

(1)  Nuphar  lutea.  So  named  from  the  shape  of 
the  seed-vessels.  (Prior.) 

(2)  Nymphcea  alba.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 
water-canker,  s. 

Pathol.:  Ulcerative  stomatitis.  [Noma.] 
water-carpet,  s. 

Entomol. :  A  European  geometer  moth  ACidaria 
suffumata ,  of  which  two  varieties  exist.  The  fore 
wings  in  both  are  very  glossy,  the  former  with  two, 
the  latter  with  one  shade  of  brown, 
water-carriage,  s. 

1.  Transportation  or  conveyance  by  water. 

*2.  Means  of  conveyance  hy  water;  a  vessel  or 
boat. 

water-carrier,  s. 

1.  One  who  conveys  water  from  the  conduits, 
wells,  &c.,  to  the  houses  of  the  citizens. 

2.  A  form  of  water-elevator  in  which  the  bucket 
lifted  from  the  well  or  cistern  is  transported  on 
wires  to  the  house  at  a  considerable  distance. 

3.  A  grip  or  furrow  for  conveying  water  overland. 
“  Grips  and  water-carriers  pervade  the  whole  area  of 

this  river-basin.” — Field,  Feb.  13,  1886. 

water-cart,  s.  A  cart  carrying  water  for  sale, 
or  for  watering  streets,  gardens,  &c.  In  the  latter 
case  it  contains  a  large  tank,  at  the  end  of  which 
runs  a  pipe  perforated  with  small  holes,  through 
which  the  water  is  sprinkled  on  the  streets,  &c. 

water-cask,  s.  A  large  strong,  hooped  barrel, 
used  in  ships  for  holding  water  for  use  on  board. 
*water-caster,  s.  Aurinalist  (q.  v.). 

‘‘A  face  with  rubies  mixed  like  alabaster, 

Wastes  much  in  physicke  and  her  water-caster.” 

Taylor  (  The  Water-poet). 

Water-cement,  s.  A  cement  which  possesses  the 
property  of  hardening  under  water,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  employed  in  structures  which  are  built  under 
water,  and  also  for  lining  cisterns,  coating  damp 
walls  on  basement  stories,  &c. 
water-chats,  s.pl. 

Ornith.:  Swainson’s  name  for  the  Fluvicolin® 
(q.  v.). 

water-chestnut,  s. 

Bot. :  Trapa  natans.  The  English  name  is  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  French  Marron  d’eau. 
water-chickweed ,  s. 

Bot. :  Montia  fontana. 
water-chrysolite,  s.  [Bottle-stone.] 
water-cicadas,  s.  pi. 

Entom. :  The  same  as  Water-boatmen.  (Swain- 
son.) 

water-clock,  s.  An  instrument  to  indicate  the 
time  by  the  passage  of  water  into  or  from  a  vessel. 
[Clepsydra.] 

water-closet,  s.  A  commode  with  water  supply 
to  flush  the  basin,  carry  off  the  contents,  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  rise  of  sewer-gas. 
water-color,  water-colour,  s.&a. 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  color  carefully  ground  up  with  water  and 
isinglass,  or  other  mucilage,  instead  of  oil.  Water- 
colors  are  often  prepared  in  the  form  of  small  cakes 
dried  hard,  which  can  be  rubbed  on  a  moistened 
palette  when  wanted.  Moist  water-colors  in  a  semi¬ 
fluid  state  are  also  used.  They  are  generally  kept 
in  metal  tubes,  which  preserve  them  from  becom¬ 
ing  dry  and  hard. 

“  Such  water-colors,  to  impaint  his  cause,” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  I.,  v.  1. 

2.  A  water-color  painting. 

“  The  water-colors  exhibited  by  Mr.  Gifford  are  remark, 
able  for  nicety  of  observation.” — Scribner’s  Magazine, 
Sept.,  1878,  p.  313. 

B.  Asadj.:  Painted  or  executed  in  water-colors. 
Water-color  painting  : 

1.  The  art  of  painting  in  water-colors. 

2.  A  painting  executed  in  water-colors, 
water-colorist,  water-colourist,  s.  One  who 

paints  in  water  colors. 

water-column,  s.  A  column  or  pillar  of  water. 

“  Rising  like  water-columns  from  the  sea.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold ,  iv.  18. 
water-course,  s.  [Watercourse.] 
water-craft,  s.  Vessels  or  boats  plying  on 
water. 

fwater  crake,  s. 

Ornith.:  The  Water-ousel  (q.  v.).  (Willughby : 
Ornithology  (ed.  Ray),  p.  149.) 


Water-crane,  s.  A  goose-neck  apparatus  fos 
supplying  water  from  an  elevated  tank  to  the  ten¬ 
der  of  a  locomotive-engine, 
fwater-crow,  s. 

Ornithology : 

1.  [See  extract  under  Ousel,  IT  (2).] 

2.  [Water-turkey.] 
water- crowfoot,  s. 

Bot.:  Ranunculus  aquatilis.  The  stem  is  sub¬ 
mersed,  the  leaves  beneath  the  water  being  capilla- 
ceously  multifid,  those  which  float  trifid  or  tripar¬ 
tite,  with  cut  or  crenated  lobes,  the  petals  white. 
Common  in  lakes,  ponds,  and  ditches,  flowering 
from  May  to  August, 
water-cup,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Hydrocotyle  (q.  v.). 
water-cure,  subst.  The  same  as  Hydropathy 
(q.  v.). 

water- deck,  s. 

Mil.:  A  painted  piece  of  canvas  used  for  covering 
the  saddle  and  bridle,  girths,  &c.,  of  a  dragoon’s 
horse.  (Annandale.) 

water-deer,  s. 

Zool. :  Hydropotes  inermis,  a  small  deer  from 
China. _  It  is  about  the  size  of  the  Muntjac  (q.  v.), 
which  it  resembles  in  having  the  upper  canines 
developed  into  tusks,  but  there  is  no  tuft  on  the 
head.  Color  light  red-brown, 
water-deerlet,  s. 

Zo6l. :  Tragulus  aquaticus,  from  Sierra  Leone  and 
the  Gambia  district.  Coat  deep  glossy  brown,  with 
longitudinal  white  stripes,  and  irregularly  spotted 
with  white. 

water-deity,  s. 

Anthrop.:  A  deity  supposed  to  preside  over  some 
river,  sea,  or  lake.  (See  extract  under  Water- 

WORSHIPER.) 

water-demon,  s. 

Anthrox>ology :  A  demon  supposed  to  inhabit  the 
water.  (See  extract  under  Water-kelpie.) 
water-devil,  s. 

Entomol. :  Hydrous  or  Hydrophilus  piceus. 
water-distilling  ship,  s.  The  same  as  Distill¬ 
ing-ship  (q.  v.). 
water-dock.  s. 

Botany:  Rumex  hydrolapathum ,  a  large,  erect 
branched  dock,  three  to  six  feet  high,  growing  in 
ditches  and  by  river-sides, 
water-doctor,  s. 

1.  A  urinalist  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  hydropathist, 
water-dog,  s. 

1.  A  dog  accustomed  to  the  water,  and  having  con¬ 
siderable  swimming-powers  ;  specifically,  a  water- 
spaniel  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  name  given  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
States  to  various  species  of  salamanders. 

3.  A  name  for  small,  irregular,  floating  clouds  in 
a  rainy  season,  supposed  to  indicate  rain.  (Prov.  <& 
Scotch.) 

4.  A  sailor,  especially  an  old  sailor ;  an  old  salt. 
(Colloq.)  [Sea-dog,  3.J 

water-drain,  s.  A  drain  or  channel  for  carrying 
off  water. 

water-drainage,  s.  The  drainage  off  of  water, 
water-dressing,  s. 

Surg. :  The  treatment  of  wounds  and  ulcers  by 
the  application  of  water,  or  of  dressings  saturated 
with  water  only. 

water-drop,  8.  A  drop  of  water;  hence,  a  tear. 
(Shakesp. :  Lear,  ii.  4.) 
water-dropwort,  s.  [(Enanthe.] 
water-elder,  s. 

Botany:  Viburnum  opulus.  (Prior.)  [ Guelder- 
rose.  ] 

water-elephant,  s.  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
the  hippopotamus, 
water-elevator,  s. 

1.  A  contrivance  for  raising  buckets  in  wells.  The 
forms  are  various. 

2.  An  elevater  for  warehouses  and  other  build¬ 
ings,  operated  by  water  acting  through  the  medium 
of  gravity  or  by  hydraulic  pressure. 

water-engine,  s. 

1.  An  engine  driven  by  water,  as  a  water-wheel. 
The  term  is  somewhat  more  definitely  applied  to  an 
engine  in  which  water  under  pressure  of  a  head  acta 
upon  a  piston. 

2.  An  engine  to  raise  water, 
water-ermine,  s. 

Entomology:  A  Tiger-moth,  Arctia  urticce.  Wingi 
white,  the  fore  pair  each  with  a  black  dot ;  head  and 
thorax  white,  body  yellow,  the  tip  snowy  white, 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 
or,  *  wore.  w<?lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  -  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw 
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with  a  row  of  black  spots  down  the  back,  and  one 
on  each  side.  Caterpillar  black,  very  hairy.  It 
reeds  in  marshy  places  on  mint,  willow-herb,  &c., 
concealing  itself  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves. 
The  moth  appears  in  June. 

water-featherfoil,  s. 

Bot. :  Hottonia  palustris.  (.Prior.) 
water-fennel,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  CEnanthe  phellandrium.  (Prior.) 

2.  Callitriche  verna.  (Britten  &  Holland.)  [Wa- 
tee-staewobt.] 

water-fern,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Osmunda  regalis ;  (2)  Ceratopteris  tha- 
lictroides.  Its  fronds  are  boiled  and  eaten  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago. 

water-fight,  s.  A  naval  engagement. 

“Such  a  various  and  floating  water-fight.”— Milton:  Hist. 
England,  bk.  ii. 

water-fire,  s. 

Botany :  Bergia  ammanioides,  a  species  of  water- 
pepper  found  on  the  borders  of  Indian  tanks.  The 
trivial  name  is  translated  from  the  Tamil  Neer-mel- 
neripoo. 

water-flag,  s. 

Bot. :  Iris  pseudacorus. 

water-flannel,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Conferva  crispata,  one  of  the  Confervas  form¬ 
ing  beds  of  entangled  filaments  on  the  surface  of 
water.  [Crow-silk.] 

2.  Water-net  (q.v.). 

water-flea,  s. 

ZoOl. :  A  popular  name  for  any  of  the  Branchio- 
poda  (q.  v.). 

water-float,  s.  A  device  in  a  cistern,  boiler,  &c., 
which,  floating  on  the  water,  actuates  a  valve, 
water-flood,  s.  A  flood  of  water ;  an  inundation. 

water-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  Geum  rivale.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 
♦water-flowing,  a.  Flowing  like  water ;  stream¬ 
ing. 

“My  mercy  dried  their  water-flowing  tears.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iv.  8. 

water-fly,  s. 

1.  Ordinary  Language  and  Entomology  : 

(1)  The  genus  Perla  (q.  v.).  Applied  loosely  to 
any  winged  insect  frequenting  the  surface  of  water. 

(2)  The  genus  Gyrinus  (q.  v.). 

*2.  Fig.:  Used  as  an  emblem  of  emptiness  and 
vanity. 

“Dost  know  this  water-fly  t” — Shakesp:  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

water-fowl,  s. 

1.  A  bird  that  frequents  the  water,  or  lives  about 
rivers,  lakes,  or  in  or  near  the  sea  ;  an  aquatic-fowl. 
The  term  is  generally  applied  to  web-footed  birds, 
but  is  also  used  of  herons,  plovers,  and  other  birds 
that  frequent  rivers,  lakes,  and  the  sea-shore. 

2.  Such  birds  collectively ;  wild  fowl. 

water-fox,  subst.  A  name  given  to  the  carp,  on 
account  of  its  supposed  cunning. 

“As  the  carp  is  accounted  the  water-fox  for  his  cunning, 
60  the  roach  is  accounted  the  water-sheep.” — Walton: 
Angler. 

Water-frame,  s.  A  name  given  to  the  spinning- 
jenny,  from  the  fact  that  at  first  it  was  driven  by 
water. 

water-furrow,  v.  t.  To  drain  by  drawing  fur¬ 
rows  across  the  ridges  in  the  lowest  part  of  the 
ground. 

‘‘Water-furrow  thy  ground, 

That  raine,  when  it  cometh.  may  run  away  round. 

l'usser.  Husbandrie,  p.  48. 

water- furrow,  s. 

Agric. :  A  channel,  furrow,  or  grip  for  conducting 
water  from  the  land ;  a  watercourse, 
water-gage,  s.  [Water-gauge.] 
water-gall,  s. 

1.  A  cavity  made  in  the  earth  by  a  torrent  of  water. 

2.  An  appearance  in  the  sky  known  from  experi¬ 
ence  to  presage  the  approach  of  rain ;  a  rainbow- 
colored  spot ;  an  imperfectly  formed,  or  a  secondary 
rainbow ;  a  weather-gall. 

“These  water-galls  .  .  .  foretell  new  storms.” 

Shakesp..  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,588. 

water-gang,  s.  A  trench  or  course  for  conveying 
a  stream  of  water. 

water-gas,  s.  Gas  obtained  by  the  decomposl 
tion  of  water.  Water  in  the  form  of  steam  is  passed 
over  red-hot  coke,  resolving  it  into  hydrogen  and 
carbonic  oxide,  the  oxygen  being  absorbed.  The 
hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide  are  then  passed 
through  a  retort,  in  which  carbonaceous  matter. 


such  as  resin,  is  undergoing  decomposition,  aosorb- 
mg  therefrom  sufficient  carbon  to  render  it  lumi¬ 
nous  when  burned. 

water-gate,  s.  A  water  plug  or  valve, 
water-gauge,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  wall  or  bank  to  restrain  or  hold 
back  water. 

2.  Steam-eng. :  An  instrument  or  attachment  to  a 
steam-boiler  to  indicate  the  depth  of  water  therein. 

water-gavel,  s. 

Law:  A  rent  paid  for  fishing  or  any  other  benefit 
derived  from  some  river, 
water-germander,  s. 

Bot. :  Teucrium  Scordium . 

water-gilder,  s.  One  who  practices  the  art  of 
water-gilding  (q.  v.). 

water-gilding,  s.  A  mode  of  gilding  by  an  amal¬ 
gam  in  which  the  articles  are  pickled  and  then 
dipped  in  or  brushed  with  a  dilute  solution  of 
nitrate  of  mercury  and  gold,  called  quick-water, 
which  leaves  a  film  of  amalgam  on  the  surface. 
After  dipping,  the  articles  are  exposed  to  heat  in  a 
cage  within  a  furnace,  and  the  mercury  is  thus 
driven  off.  The  gold  surface  is  then  polished  with 
a  bloodstone  burnisher, 
water-gladiole,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Butomus.  ( Gerarde .) 
water-glass,  s. 

*1.  A  water  clock  or  clepsydra. 

2.  Soluble  glass  (q.  v.). 
water-god,  s. 

Anthrop.:  (See  extract.) 

“  Divine  springs,  streams,  and  lakes,  water-spirits,  dei¬ 
ties  concerned  with  the  clouds  and  rain,  are  frequent,  and 
many  details  of  them  are  cited  here,  but  I  have  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  finding  among  the  lower  races  any  divinity 
whose  attributes,  fairly  criticised,  will  show  him  or  her 
to  be  an  original  and  absolute  elemental  Water-god." — 
Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  ii.  274. 

water-gruel,  subst.  A  liquid  food  composed  of 
water  and  a  small  portion  of  meal  or  other  farina¬ 
ceous  substance  boiled  and  seasoned  with  salt. 

“I  could  eat  water-gruel  with  thee  a  month  for  this 
jest.” — Ben  Jonson:  Cynthia’s  Revels,  ii.  1. 

water-gut,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Enteromorpha  (q.v.). 
water-hammer,  s.  (See  extract.) 

“In  a  vacuum,  however,  liquids  fall  like  solids  without 
separation  of  their  molecules.  The  water-hammer  illus¬ 
trates  this:  The  instrument  consists  of  a  thick  glass  tube 
about  a  foot  long,  half  filled  with  water,  the  air  having 
been  expelled  by  ebullition  previous  to  closing  one  ex¬ 
tremity  with  the  blow-pipe.  When  such  a  tube  is  suddenly 
inverted,  the  water  falls  in  one  undivided  mass  against 
the  other  extremity  of  the  tube,  and  produces  a  sharp, 
dry  sound,  resembling  that  which  accompanies  the  shock 
of  two  solid  bodies.” — Atkinson:  Oanot’s  Physics.  §  77. 
water-hemlock,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Cicuta  (q.  v.). 
water-hemp,  s. 

Bot. :  Bidens  tripartita. 

Water-hemp  agrimony : 

Bot. :  (1)  [Water-hemp.]  (2)  The  Hemp-agrimony 
(q.  v.). 

water-hen,  s. 

Ornith.:  Gallinulus  chloropus,  generally  distrib¬ 
uted  throughout  the  world.  Length  of  male  about 
thirteen  inches ;  back,  wings,  rump,  and  tail  rich 
dark  olive-brown;  head,  neck,  breast,  and  sides 
dark  slate-gray :  thighs  and  flanks  streaked  with 
white,  belly  and  vent  grayish  white;  under  tail- 
coverts  white;  beak  yellowish,  becoming  red,  as 
Pennant  notes,  in  the  breeding  season  ;  naked  patch 
on  forehead  red ;  red  garter  above  tarsal  joint ;  legs 
and  toes  greenish-yellow,  claws  dark-brown.  The 
female  rather  larger  and  more  vividly-colored  than 
the  male.  They  frequentponds  covered  with  aquatic 
herbage,  overgrown  watercourses}  and  the  banks  of 
slow  rivers,  swimming  and  diving  with  facility, 
assisted  by  an  expansion  of  the  membrane  along 
the  sides  of  the  toes, 
water-hog,  s. 

Zoology: 

1.  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of  Potamo- 
choerus  (q.  v.). 

“The  species  of  Potamochoerus  frequent  swampy 
grounds,  and  sometimes  receive  the  name  of  water-hog .” 
— Chambers’ s  Encyc.  (ed.  1868),  x.  73. 

2.  The  genus  Hydrochoarus  (q.  v.). 
water-hole,  s. 

Mining:  A  sump  (q.  v.). 
water-horehound,  s. 

Bot. :  Ly copus  europceus. 
water-horsetail,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Chara  (q.  v.). 


water-hyssop,  s. 

Bot. :  Gratiola  officinalis. 

water-inch,  s. 

Hydraul. ;  A  measure  of  water  equal  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  discharged  in  the  twenty-four  nours  through  a 
circular  opening  of  one  inch  diameter  leading  from 
a  reservoir  under  the  least  pressure,  that  is  when 
the  water  is  only  so  high  as  to  cover  the  orifice. 
This  quantity  is  500  cubic  feet  very  nearly, 
water-indicator,  s.  A  water-gauge  (q.  v.). 
water-injector,  subst.  A  form  of  pump  used  on. 
steam  boilers. 

water-kelpie,  s. 

Anthrop. :  A  water-spirit  (q.  v.). 

“That  confusion  between  the  spiritual  water-demon  and 
the  material  water-monster,  which  runs  on  into  the  midst 
of  European  mythology  in  such  conceptions  as  that  of  the 
water-kelpie  and  the  6ea-serpent.” — Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed. 
1873),  ii.  210. 

*water-lade,  s.  A  gutter,  a  drain. 

“The  water-lades  [were]  stopped  up.” — P.  Holland: 
Camden,  p.  741. 

water-laid,  a.  Coiled  “  against  the  sun,”  that 
is,  over  to  the  left ;  as,  a  water-laid  rope. 

water-leaf,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  The  genus  Hydrophyllum ;  (2)  Rhody- 
menia  palmata. 

water-leg,  s.  A  vertical  water-tube  in  a  steam- 
boiler,  connecting  other  water-spaces,  and  crossing 
a  flue-space  by  which  its  contents  are  heated, 
water-lemon,  s. 

Bot. :  Passiflora  laurifolia. 

water-lentil,  water-lens,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Lemna  (q.  v.). 
water-lettuce,  s. 

Bot. :  Pistia  stratiotes.  (  West  Indian.) 

water-level,  s. 

1.  The  level  formed  by  the  surface  of  still  water, 

2.  A  leveling  instrument  in  which  water  is  em¬ 
ployed  instead  of  spirit.  It  consists  of  a  metal  tube, 
bent  at  both  ends,  in  which  are  fitted  glass  tubes. 
It  is  placed  on  a  tripod,  and  water  poured  in  until 
it  rises  in  both  legs.  When  the  liquid  is  at  rest,  the 
level  of  the  water  in  both  tubes  is  the  same ;  that  is, 
they  are  both  in  the  same  horizontal  plane. 

water-lily,  s. 

Bot. :  The  popular  name  for  various  plants  of  the 
order  Nymphmacete,  the  resemblance  of  which  to 
the  Lilium,  or  true  lily  genus,  is  not  close,  they 
being  exogenous  and  it  endogenous.  The  White 
Water-lily  is  Nymphcea  alba,  the  Yellow  Water-lily, 
Nuphar  lutea. 

“  Where  among  the  water-lilies 

Pishnekuh,  the  brant,  were  sailing.” 

Longfellow:  Hiawatha,  xvii. 
water-lime,  s.  Hydraulic  lime, 
water-line,  s. 

1.  Shipbuild.:  One  of  the  ship’s  lines  drawn  par¬ 
allel  with  the  surface  of  the  water,  at  varying 
heights.  In  the  sheer  plan  they  are  straight  and 
horizontal ;  in  the  half-breadth.  plan  they  show  the 
form  of  the  ship  at  the  successive  heights  marked 
by  the  water-lines  in  the  sheer  plan.  [Key-model.] 

2.  Naut. :  The  line  up  to  which  the  hull  of  a  ves¬ 
sel  is  submerged  in  the  water. 

water-lizards,  s.  pi. 

ZoOl.:  The  Monitoridse  or  Varanid®  (q.  v.). 
water-locust,  s. 

Botany:  Gleditschia  monosperma ,  the  Swamp 
Locust-tree  (q.  v.). 

water-lot,  s.  A  name  given  in  San  Francisco  to 
a  building  lot  near  the  water  of  the  bay,  and  some¬ 
times  inundated  by  the  tide, 
water-lotus,  s. 

Bot. :  Nelumbium  speciosum. 
water-lute,  s.  An  air-trap  (q.  v.). 
water-mark.  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  mark  or  limit  of  the  rise  of  a  flood;  the 
mark  indicating  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide. 

2.  The  same  as  Watee-line  (q.  v.). 

II.  Paper-making :  Any  distinguishing  device  or 
devices  indelibly  stamped  in  the  substance  of  a 
sheet  of  paper  while  yet  in  a  damp  or  pulpy  condi¬ 
tion.  Tbe  device  representing  the  water-mark  is 
stamped  in  the  fine  wire  gauze  of  the  mold  itself. 
The  design  is  engraved  on  a  block,  from  which  an 
electrotype  impression  is  taken;  a  matrix,  or 
mold,  is  similarly  formed  from  this.  These  are 
subsequently  mounted  upon  blocks  of  lead  or 
guttapercha,  to  enable  them  to  withstand  the 
necessary  pressure,  and  serve  as  a  cameo  and 
intaglio  die,  between  which  the  sheet  of  wire  gauze 


b6il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-clam  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious, 
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sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =b$l,  da* 


water-meadow 
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water-screw 


Is  placed  to  receive  an  impression  in  a  stamping- 
press.  The  water-marks  used  by  the  earlier  paper- 
makers  have  given  names  to  several  of  the  present 
standard  sizes  of  paper,  as  pot,  foolscap,  crown, 
elephant,  fan,  post. 

“The  water-mark  on  Mr.  Denison’s  manuscript  consists 
of  an  open  hand.” — Athenaeum,  May  8,  1884,  p.  663. 

water-meadow,  s.  A  meadow  capable  of  being 
kept  in  a  state  of  fertility  by  being  flooded  with 
water  at  certain  seasons  from  an  adjoining  stream. 
Generally  applied  to  meadows  intersected  by  chan¬ 
nels,  which,  by  means  of  dams,  can  at  any  time  be 
made  to  overflow  the  land. 

water-measure,  s.  A  measure  formerly  in  use 
for  articles  brought  by  water,  as  coals,  oysters,  &c,. 
The  bushel  used  for  this  purpose  was  larger  than 
the  Winchester  bushel  by  about  three  gallons, 
water-measurer,  s. 

Entom.  (pi.) :  A  book-name  for  the  Hydrometridse 
(q-  v.). 

water-melon,  s. 

Bot.:  Citrullus  vulgaris  ( —  Cucumis  citrullus). 
The  leaves  are  deeply  lobed  and  gashed ;  the  fruit 
large,  round,  with  a  spotted  rind ;  cold,  watery, 
pink  or  white  flesh,  and  black  seeds.  It  is  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  United  States,  India,  China,  Japan, 
the  Eastern  Peninsula,  Egypt,  &c.,  for  its  juice, 
which  is  cool  and  refreshing,  but  somewhat  insipid. 
It  is  the  melon  of  Scripture.  [Melon,  2.] 
water-meter,  s. 

1.  A  contrivance  for  measuring  the  amount  of 
water  received  or  discharged  through  an  orifice. 
There  are  numerous  varieties. 

2.  An  instrument  for  determining  the  amount  of 
water  evaporated  in  a  given  time,  as  from  a  steam- 
boiler. 

water-mice,  s.  pi. 

Zobl.:  The  genus  Hydromys  (q.  v.),  sometimes 
elevated  to  a  sub-family  (Hydromyinse).  The  species 
are  small  rat-like  animals  of  slender  form,  with 
long  tails  and  skort  limbs ;  toes  partially  webbed, 
water-milfoil,  s. 

Bot. :  Myriophyllum  verticillatum. 

Water-mill,  s.  A  mill  whose  machinery  is  moved 
by  the  agency  of  water, 
water-mint,  s. 

Bot. :  Mentha  aquatica ,  a  mint  having  the  leaves 
ovate,  serrate,  stalked,  the  flowers  dense  in  terminal 
obtuse  heads  or  spikes,  or  sometimes  in  remote 
axillary  whorls.  It  is  frequent  by  the  side  of  rivers 
and  marshes. 

water-mites,  s.  pi.  [Hydrachnida.] 
water  moccasin-snake,  s.  [Water-viper.] 
water-mole,  s.  [Duckbill.] 
water-monster,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Any  huge  marine  animal.  (See 
extract  under  Water-kelpie.) 

2.  Anthrop.:  A  water-spirit  (q.  v.). 

“Among  the  Sioux  Indians  it  is  ‘  TJng-tahe,’  the  water- 
monster,  that  drowns  his  victims  in  flood  or  rapid.” — 
Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  i.  110. 
water-moss,  s. 

Bot. :  Fontinalis  antipyretica. 
water-motor,  s.  An  application  of  the  water¬ 
wheel  to  domestic  purposes,  such  as  running  sew¬ 
ing-machines,  organs,  &c.,  by  water  from  the  cus¬ 
tomary  mains. 

water-murrain,  s.  A  kind  of  murrain  affecting 
cattle. 

water-net,  s. 

Botany :  Hydradictyon  utriculatum ,  a  confervoid 
algal,  constituting  a  tubular  net  with  pentagonal 
or  hexagonal  meshes  and  viviparous  articulations. 
It  floats  on  water, 
water-newt,  s.  [Triton,  2.] 
water-nixie,  s.  A  water-spirit ;  an  elf  inhabit¬ 
ing  the  water.  (Prov.) 

“The  shallowness  of  a  water-nixie' s  soul  may  have  a 
charm  until  she  becomes  didactic.” — George  Eliot:  Middle- 
fiarch,  ch.  Ixiv. 

water-nut,  s.  A  Singhara-nut  (q.  v.). 
water-nymph,  s. 

1.  Bot. :  The  genus  Nymphsea. 

2.  Mythol. :  A  naiad  (q.  v.). 
water-opossum,  s.  [Yapock.] 

water-ordeal,  s.  An  ancient  form  of  trial  by 
means  of  water.  [Ordeal,  Witch.] 
water-ousel, s.  [Ousel,  s.,  If  (2).] 
water-oven,  s. 

Chem.:  An  apparatus  employed  for  drying  sub¬ 
stances,  at  or  near  the  temperature  of  boiling  water, 
without  the  vessel  containing  them  coming  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  vapor  of  water,  as  in  the  case  of  the 

fate,  fat, 
or,  wore. 


open  water-bath.  It  consists  usually  of  an  oblong 
copper  vessel,  surrounded  with  a  jacketof  the  same 
metal,  the  intervening  space  being  nearly  filled  with 
water,  which  is  kept  continuously  at  the  boiling- 
point  by  means  of  a  gas-burner  placed  under  the 
apparatus.  The  steam  generated  in  the  interior  is 
condensed  bypassing  through  a  lengthened  vertical 
pipe,  by  means  of  which  the  water  again  returns  to 
the  vessel.  If  it  is  desired  to  attain  a  heat  rather 
over  100°,  a  little  salt  is  dissolved  in  the  water  con¬ 
tained  in  the  apparatus, 
water-packer,  s. 

Well-boring :  A  cap  on  the  top  of  a  pipe  to  exclude 
surface-water. 

water-padda,  s. 

Zobl. :  Breviceps  gibbosus,  a  toad  from  the  Gape 
of  Good  Hope.  Upper  surface  with  small  warts, 
belly  granulate.  Brown  above,  with  a  broad, 
brownish-yellow,  serrated  dorsal  band ;  an  obsolete 
lateral  streak  of  the  same  color, 
water-parsnip,  s. 

Bot. :  Sium  latifolium. 

♦water-parting,  s.  A  watershed  (q.  v.). 
water-partridge,  s.  The  American  ruddy  duck, 
water-pepper,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Polygonum  hydropiper. 

2.  Elatine  hydropiper. 

3.  (PI.).'  TheElatinacese.  (Lindley.) 

water-pig,  s. 

Zobl. :  The  genus  Hydrochoerus  (q.  v.). 
water-pillar,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  waterspout  (q.  v.). 

2.  Mach.:  A  water-crane  (q.  v.). 
water-pimpernel,  s. 

Bot. :  Veronica  beccabunga.  [Brooklime.] 
water-pipe,  s.  A  pipe  for  the  conveyance  of 
water.  [Pipe,  s.] 

water-pipit,  s. 

Ornith. :  Anthus  spipoletta  (misprinted  spinoletla 
in  Linn. :  Syst.  Nat.,  ed.  12th,  i.  288),  a  native  of  the 
center  and  south  of  Europe,  north  Africa,  ranging 
into  Asia  as  far  as  China.  It  is  about  seven  inches 
long ;  plumage  grayish-brown  above,  slightly  mot¬ 
tled  with  darker  streaks  along  the  middle  of  each 
feather ;  warm  vinaceous  buff  on  throat  and  breast, 
becoming  lighter  on  belly, 
water-pitcher,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  pitcher  for  holding  water. 

2.  Bot.  (pi.) :  A  popular  name  for  the  Sarraceni- 
acese  (q.  v.).  Named  from  the  pitchers  constituted 
by  the  nollowurn-shaped  petioles. 

water-plant,  s. 

Bot.:  A  plant  growing  in  the  water,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  terrestrial  and  an  aerial  plant, 
water-plantain,  s. 

Bot.:  Alisma plantago. 

water-plate,  s.  A  plate  with  a  double  bottom 
filled  witn  hot  water  to  keep  food  warm. 

“  This  kind  of  dish  above  all,  requires  to  be  served  up 
hot,  or  sent  off  in  water-plates ,  that  your  friend  may  have 
it  almost  as  warm  as  yourself.” — C.  Lamb:  Essays  of  Elia; 
Distant  Correspondence. 

water-platter,  s. 

Bot. :  Victoria  regia. 

water-poise,  s.  A  hydrometer,  or  instrument 
for  ascertaining  the  specific  gravity  of  different 
liquids. 

water-pot,  s. 

1.  A  vessel  for  holding  or  conveying  water. 

“There  were  set  six  water-pots  of  stone.” — John  ii.  6. 

2.  A  watering-pot. 

*3.  A  chamber-pot. 

water-power,  s.  The  power  of  water  employed, 
or  capable  of  being  employed,  as  a  prime  mover  in 
machinery, 
water-pox,  s. 

Pathol.:  Varicella  (q.  v.). 

water-press,  s.  A  hydrostatic-press  (q.  v.). 

water-privilege,  s. 

1.  The  right  to  use  running  water  to  turn  ma¬ 
chinery. 

2.  A  stream  or  body  of  water  capable  of  being 
utilized  in  driving  machinery. 

water-propeller,  s.  A  rotary-pump  (q.  v.). 
water-pump,  s.  An  air-pump  in  which  a  falling 
or  driven  body  of  water  is  made  the  means  of  in¬ 
ducing  an  exhaust  current  of  air,  or  air  and  steam, 
from  a  room,  a  vacuum-pan,  a  condenser,  &c. 

water-purpie,  s.  Veronica  beccabunga,  found 
in  moist  places.  [Brooklime.]  According  to  Jamie¬ 
son,  the  latter  element  in  the  compound  has  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  color  of  the  flowers.  (Scotch.) 


water-purslane,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Peplis  (q.  v.). 

♦water-quake,  s.  A  disturbance  of  water  pro¬ 
duced  by  volcanic  action. 

“Wittlesmere  .  .  .  doth  sometimes  .  .  .  rise  tempestu¬ 
ously,  as  it  were,  into  violent  water-quakes." — P.  Holland: 
Camden,  p.  600. 

water-qualm,  s.  The  same  as  Water-brash 
(q.  v.). 

♦water-quintain,  s.  A  tilt  on  the  ice.  (Strutt.) 
water-rabbit,  s. 

Zobl. :  Lepus  aquaticus,  an  American  species,  most 
abundant  in  the  swampy  tracts  bordering  on  the 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  in  the  southwestern 
States,  whence  it  is  also  called  the_ Swamp  Hare.  It 
is  an  excellent  swimmer,  and  subsists  chiefly  on  the 
roots  of  aquatic  plants.  Fur  dark  grayish-brown 
above,  white  below,  coarse  in  texture;  ears  and 
tail  long. 

water-radish,  s. 

Bot. :  Nasturtium  amphibium,  an  aquatic  plant, 
two  to  four  feet  high,  with  pinnatifid  leaves  and 
yellow  flowers,  growing  in  wet  places,  and  flowering 
from  June  to  September. 

water-rail,  s. 

Ornith. :  Rallus  aquaticus,  generally  distributed 
over  America  and  Europe,  and  fairly  common, 
though  not  often  seen,  from  its  shy,  retired  habits. 
The  male  is  about  eleven  inches  in  length,  female 
somewhat  smaller;  general  plumage  brown, 
streaked  with  black  ;  lores  and  eyebrows,  sides  of 
face,  and  underparts  slaty  -  gray.  It  frequents 
marshes  and  bogs,  and  swims  and  dives  well,  but  is 
bad  on  the  wing.  It  is  a  delicious  bird  for  the 
table. 

water-ram,  s.  A  machine  for  raising  water;  a 
hydraulic  ram. 

water-rat,  s. 

Lit.  db  Zobl. :  A  common  but  misleading  popular 
name  iorArvicola  amphibius,  the  Water-vole  (q.  v.). 

water-rate,  s.  A  rate  or  charge  for  the  supply 
of  water. 

water-rattle,  s. 

Zoblogy:  Crotalus  adamanteus,  the  Diamond 
Rattlesnake.  It  sometimes  reaches  eight  feet  in 
length;  yellowish-brown  with  dark  brown  spots, 
belly  yellowish,  tail  black  or  barred  with  black. 
Found  in  damp  and  shady'places  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  to  Texas,  and  varieties  of  it  range  into  Califor¬ 
nia  and  Mexico.  It  is  exceedingly  poisonous. 

water-reed,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Arundo  (q.  v.). 
water-retting,  s.  [Retting.] 
water-rice,  s. 

Bot. :  Zizania  aquatica. 
water-rites,  s.  pi. 

Anthropology :  Rites  connected  with  water-wor¬ 
ship  (q.v.). 

“Elsewhere  in  Europe,  the  list  of  still-existing  water- 
rites  may  be  extended.” — Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873). 
ii.  214. 

water-rocket,  s. 

1  .  Ord.  Lang.:  A  kind  of  firework  to  be  dis¬ 
charged  in  the  water. 

2.  Bot. :  Sisymbrium  sylvestre. 

water-room,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  The  space  in  a  steam-boiler  occupied 
by  water,  as  distinct  from  that  which  contains 
steam. 

water-rose,  s. 

Bot. :  Nymphcea  alba ;  (2)  Nuphar  lutea. 
water-rot,  V.  t.  To  rot  or  ret  by  steeping  in 
water. 

♦water- rug,  s.  A  species  of  dog. 

“Shoughs,  water-rugs  and  demiwolves  are  clept 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  L 

water-sail,  s. 

Naut. :  A  sail  set  in  very  light  airs  and  smooth 
water,  below  the  lower  studding-sail  booms  and 
next  to  the  water. 

water-salamander,  c. 

Zobl. :  A  newt  (q.  v.). 
water-sallow,  s  [Water- willow.] 
water-sapphire,  s. 

Min.:  A  jeweler’s  name  for  the  transparent  vari¬ 
ety  of  Iolite  (q.  vA,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
Oriental  Sapphire  (Corundum), 
water-scorpions,  s.  pi.  [Nepida:,  Nepa.] 
water-screw,  s.  An  Archimedean  screw  (q.  v.) 


fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g5,  p5t, 
wplf,  w6rk,  wh6,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


water-sheep 
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water-worship 


water-sheep,  subst.  [See  extract  under  Watee- 
rox.] 

water-shell,  s. 

Ordn. :  A  common  shell  or  cast-iron  cylinder  filled 
with  water,  into  which  is  fitted  a  small  cylinder 
containing  a  quarter,  or,  at  the  most,  half  an  ounce 
of  gun-cotton  ;_  it  is  then  hermetically  sealed ;  a  few 
grains  of  fulminate  of  mercury  are  placed  between 
the  gun-cotton  and  the  fuse,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
latter  is  fitted,  the  shell  is  ready  for  firing, 
water-shield,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  The  genus  Hydropeltis. 

2.  (PI.) :  The  order  Cabombace®  (q.  v.). 

water-shoot,  s. 

).  A  sprig  or  shoot  from  the  root  or  stock  of  a 
tree.  ( Prov .) 

2.  A  wooden  trough  for  discharging  water  from  a 
building.  (Gwilt.) 
water-shrew,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Crossopus  fodiens,  common  over  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe  as  far  north  as  the  Baltic,  found  in 
many  parts  of  Britain,  but  not  known  to  occur  in 
Ireland.  About  three  inches  long,  tail  two  inches ; 
generally  black  above  and  white  beneath  ;  but  there 
is  great  variation  in  the  color  of  different  speci¬ 
mens,  some  of  which  have  been  described  as  distinct 
species.  [Oared-shrew.] 

♦water-shut,  s.  A  well-cover. 

“A  large,  well-squared  stone,  which  he  would  cut 
To  serve  his  style,  or  for  some  water-shut.” 

Browne:  Britannia’ s  Pastorals. 

water-side,  s.  [Waterside.] 
water-sky,  s.  [For  def.  see  extract.] 

“Navigators  can  judge  of  the  extent  of  ice  beyond  the 
horizon  by  a  peculiar  glistening  of  the  atmosphere  known 
as  the  ice-blink;  over  open  water  the  sky  looks  dark  and 
is  known  as  water-sky.” — Bipley  &  Dana:  Amer.  Cyclop., 
mi.  653. 

water-slater,  s. 

ZoOl.:  The  genus  Asellus. 
water-snail,  s. 

1.  Hydr.:  A  spiral  pump  (q.  v.). 

2.  ZoOl.  (pi.) :  A  general  name  for  snails  inhabit¬ 
ing  water,  as  the  Limneeidee.  It  is  opposed  to  the 
term  Land  Snails,  as  the  Helicid®. 

water-snake,  s. 

Zoology : 

1.  Tropidonotus  natrix.  [Snake.] 

2.  Any  individual  of  the  Hydrophid®  (q.  v.). 
water-soak,  v.  t.  To  soak  or  fill  the  interstices 

of  with  water. 


water-socks,  s. 

Bot. :  Nymphcea  alba.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 
♦water-sodden,  adj.  Soaked  and  softened  in 
water. 

water-soldier,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  The  genus  Stratiotes  (q.  v.)  ;  spec.,  S.aloides. 

2.  Pistia  stratiotes.  (Loudon.) 

water-spaniel,  s.  [Spaniel,  A.  1.  (2).] 
water-speedwell,  s. 

Bot. :  Veronica  maritima. 


water-spider,  s. 

1.  Entorn. :  The  genus  Hydrometra  (q.  v.). 

2.  ZoOl.:  The  Diving-spider  (q.  v.).  Applied  also 
to  any  of  the  Natantes  (q.  v.). 

water-spike,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Potamogeton  (q.  v.). 


water-spirit,  s. 

Anthrop.:  A  spirit  supposed  to  reside  in  lakes, 
rivers,  and  the  sea.  Water-spirits  were  believed  to 
be  the  active  agents  in  all  cases  of  drowning  and 
shipwreck,  and  to  avenge  the  rescue  of  drowning 
persons  on  their  rescuers.  Hence  arose  the  wide¬ 
spread  superstition  that  it  was  unlucky  to  save  a 
shipwrecked  person  or  one  who  had  fallen  into  the 
water.  (Cf.  Scott:  Pirate ,  ch.  vii.)  The  belief  in 
water-spirits  was  almost  universal  at  an  early  stage 
of  culture,  and  still  lingers  in  a  poetic  form  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  (Cf.  Heine's  Lorelei.)  [Water- 
worship.  See  also  extract  under  Waterman,  II. J 


“  From  this  point  of  view,  it  is  obvious  that,  to  save  a 
sinking  man  is  to  snatch  a  victim  from  the  very  clutches 
of  the  water-spirit,  a  rash  defiance  of  deity  which  would 
hardly  pass  unavenged.” — Tylor:  Prim.  Cult .  (ed.  1873), 
i.  110. 

water-sprite,  s.  A  sprite  or  spirit  inhabiting 

the  water.  .  ,  ,  .  .  ..  „ 

“  As  if  it  dodged  a  water-sprite.” 

Coleridge:  Ancient  Mariner. 


♦water-standing,  adj.  Perpetually  filled  with 
tears ;  wet. 

«  Manv  an  orphan’s  water-standing  eye. 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  0. 


water-starwort,  s. 

Bot.:  The  common  name  of  British  plants  of  the 
genus  Callitriche.  [Starwort.] 

♦water-stead,  s.  An  old  name  for  the  bed  of  a 
river.  (Smyth.) 

water-supply,  s.  The  amount  of  water  supplied 
to  a  community  for  drinking,  culinary,  detergent, 
and  other  purposes  ;  as,  the  water-supply  of  a  town, 
water-tabby,  s. 

Fabric :  A  waved  silk  stuff.  [Tabby.] 

water-table,  s. 

Arch. :  A  coping  or  projecting-stone  to  shed  the 
wet.  Water-tables  occur  on  the  various  stages  of 
buttresses,  tops  of  battlements,  &c. 

water-tank,  s.  A  fixed  cistern  on  shore  or  a 
metal  receiver  on  board  shop  for  holding  water. 
(Simmonds.) 

water-tap,  s.  A  tap  or  cock  by  which  water 
maybe  drawn  from  any  supply. 

water-tath,  s.  [Tath,  a  provincial  term  forcow’s 
or  sheep’s  dung  dropped  in  a  pasture ;  hence,  the 
luxuriant  grass  growing  about  such  dung  ;  Icel.  tath 
=dung;  tatha=hay  of  a  dunged  field.]  Coarse, 
rank  grass  growing  in  wet  ground,  and  supposed  to 
be  injurious  to  sheep.  (Prov.) 

water-thermometer,  s.  An  instrument  in  which 
water  is  substituted  for  mercury,  for  ascertaining 
the  precise  degreeof  temperature  at  which  water  at¬ 
tains  its  maximum  density.  This  is  at  39'2°  Fahr., 
or  4°  Cent.,  and  from  that  point  downward  to  32° 
Fahr.,  or  0°  Cent.,  or  the  freezing-point,  it  expands, 
and  it  also  expands  from  the  same  point  upward  to 
212°  Fahr.,  or  100°  Cent.,  or  the  boiling-point. 

♦water-thief,  s.  A  pirate.  (Shakesp. :  Merchant 
of  Venice,  i.  3.) 
water-thyme,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Anacharis  (q.  v.),  and  especially 
Anacharis  alsinastrum. 

water-tick,  s. 

ZoOl. :  The  same  as  Water-spider,  1.  (q.  v.) 
water-tight,  a.  [Watertight.] 
fwater-tofana,  s.  [Aqua-tofana.] 
water-torch,  s. 

Bot. :  Typha  latifolia. 
water-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Tetracera  alnifolia,  a  tree  about  sixteen 
feet  high,  with  yellow  flowers,  growing  in  Guinea. 
The  Red  W  ater-tree  is  Erythi  ophlceum  guiniense. 

water-trefoil,  s. 

Bot. :  Menyanthes  trifoliata.  [Menyanthes.] 
water-trunk,  s.  A  square  rain-water  pipe. 

water-tupelo,  s. 

Bot. :  Nyssa  denticulata.  It  is  a  large  tree,  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  Southern  States  of  America,  and  yielding 
a  fruit  sometimes  made  into  a  preserve, 
water-turkey,  s. 

Ornith. :  Plotus  anhinga. 

“  This  bird  is  a  constant  resident  in  Florida,  and  the 
lower  parts  of  Louisiana,  Alabama,  and  Georgia;  in 
spring  it  goes  up  as  far  north  as  North  Carolina,  breed¬ 
ing  along  the  coast;  in  these  various  localities  it  bears  the 
name  of  water  crow,  Grecian  Lady,  water  turkey,  and  cor¬ 
morant.” — Ripley  &  Dana:  Amer.  Cyclop .,  v.  692. 

water-tuyere,  water-twyer,  s. 

Metall. :  A  tuyere  so  constructed  that  cold  water 
is  made  to  flow  in  a  continuous  stream  around  a 
blast  of  air. 
water-twist,  s. 

Cotton-manuf. :  Yarn  made  by  the  water-frame 
(q.  v.). 

water-twyer,  s.  [W ater-tttyere.] 
water-vascular,  a. 

Biol. :  A  term  applied  to  a  system  of  canals,  in 
the  Annuloidea.  They  communicate  with  the  exte¬ 
rior,  and  open  internally  into  the  perivisceral  cavity. 
Their  function  is  not  certainly  known,  but  they  are 
probably  excretory  and  respiratory, 
water-vine,  s. 

Botany :  . 

1.  Phytocrene  aigantea,  a  large  Climber  occurring 
in  Martaban.  The  wood,  which  is  soft  and  porous, 
discharges  when  wounded  a  quantity  of  pure,  taste¬ 
less,  and  wholesome  fluid,  drunk  by  the  natives. 

2.  Tetracera  potatoria,  a  climber  about  twenty 
feet  long,  with  yellow  flowers.  A  native  of  Sierra 
Leone. 

water-violet,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Hottonia  (q.  v.). 
water-viper,  s. 

ZoOlogy:  Cenchris  piscivorus ;  a  venomous  snake, 
about  forty-four  inches  long,  ranging  over  the 
southern  states  of  the  union  from  the  Carolinas  to 


Texas.  Greenish-brown, yello  wish  on  sides,  banded 
witli  blackish-brown.  Called  also  Cotton  Mouth 
and  Water  Moccasin  Snake, 
water-vole,  s. 

ZoOl.:  Arvicola  amphibius,  popularly  known  as 
the  Water-rat.  It  is  a  small  rodent,  about  a  foot 
long,  of  which  the  tail  occupies  nearly  five  inches. 
Fur  thick  and  shining,  rich  reddish-brown  above, 
yellowish-gray  beneath.  These  animals  haunt  the 
banks  of  rivers  and  ponds,  and,  though  the  feet  are 
not  webbed,  swim  with  facility  not  only  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  but  below  the  water.  They  have  been  accused 
of  destroying  fish-spawn,  and  feeding  on  young  fish 
and  even  on  ducklings,  but  the  charge  is  probably 
unfounded,  as  their  food  appears  to  be  entirely 
vegetable.  Common  in  England,  throughout  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Asia,  to  China, 
water-wagtail,  s. 

Ornithology : 

1.  The  Pied  Wagtail,  Motacilla  lugubris,  a  well- 
known  European  bird.  Length,  about  seven  inches ; 
forehead,  cheeks,  sides  of  neck,  and  lower  parts 
pure  white;  back  and  sides  ash  color,  the  rest 
black;  wing-coverts  black,  bordered  with  white, 
two  outer  tail-feathers  white.  In  winter  the  black 
patch  on  throat  is  diminished  to  a  circlet. 

2.  (PI.) :  Any  species  of  the  genus  Motacilla  as 
distinguished  from  Budytes  (q.  v.). 

water-wash,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Ulva  (q.  v.). 
water-way,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  part  of  a  river,  arm  of  the  sea,  &c., 
through  which  vessels  enter  or  depart;  the  fair¬ 
way. 

2.  A  navigable  stream,  canal,  or  the  like. 

“They  have  decided  to  lay  down  light  rails  along  the 

banks  of  this  water-way,  which  is  their  own  property,  and 
to  tow  the  barges  with  small  steam-engines  instead  of 
with  horses.” — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

II.  Shipbuild. :  A  strake  on  the  inside  of  a  vessel 
above  the  ends  of  the  beams.  It  is  bolted  down¬ 
ward  through  the  beam  and  shelf,  and  laterally 
through  the  futtock  and  planking.  It  is  also  secured 
by  a  fore-and-aft  dowel  to  the  beam.  It  forms  a 
channel  to  lead  the  water  to  the  scuppers.  In  iron 
vessels  the  water-ways  assume  many  different 
forms. 

“A  good-sized  stern  locker  and  water-ways.’’ — Field, 
Feb.  11,  1888. 

♦water-weak,  a.  Weak  as  water;  very  feeble. 

“If  lustie  now,  forthwith  am  water-weak.” 

Davies:  Muses  Sacrifice,  p.  10. 

water-weed,  s. 

Bot.:  A  common  name  for  aquatic  plants  gener¬ 
ally,  but  applied  specifically  to  Anacharis  alsi¬ 
nastrum,  or  Water-thyme, 
water-wheel,  s. 

Hydraulics : 

1.  A  kind  of  wheel  for  raising  water  in  large  quan¬ 
tities. 

2.  A  wheel  moved  by  water,  and  employed  to  turn 
machinery.  There  are  four  principal  kinds  of 
water-wheels — the  overshot  wheel,  the  undershot 
wheel,  the  breast  wheel,  and  the  turbine  (see  these 
terms!. 

3.  The  paddle-wheel  of  a  steamer. 

water-willow,  s. 

Bot.:  Salix  aquatica,  called  also  Water-sallow, 
water-wing,  s.  A  wall  erected  on  the  bank  of  a 
river,  next  to  a  bridge,  to  secure  the  foundations 
from  the  action  of  the  current. 

water-witch  (or  wizard),  s.  An  individual  who 
pretends  to  be  able  by  divination  to  discover  the 
course  of  a  subterranean  vein  of  water ;  they  are 
much  in  request  in  some  places  for  the  purpose  of 
locating  wells, 
water-withe,  s. 

Botany:  Vitis  cariboea,  a  species  from  the  West 
Indies. 

water-wood,  s. 

Bot. :  Chimarrhis  cymosa. 
water-work,  s.  [Waterwoek.] 
water-worm,  s. 

ZoOl. :  A  popular  name  for  any  of  the  Naidid®. 
water-worn,  adj.  Worn  by  the  action  of  water ; 
especially  smoothed  by  the  force  or  action  of  running 
water,  or  water  in  motion ;  as,  water-worn  pebbles, 
water-worship,  s. 

Compar.  Religion:  A  branch  of  Nature-worship 
(q.  v.),  formerly  common  among  Ary  an  nations,  and 
still  practiced  by  races  of  low  culture.  No  race 
seems  to  have  risen  to  the  abstract  conception  of 
water  as  an  element,  but  seas,  rivers,  and  lakes 
were  all  separately  worshiped.  [Holy -well, 
Lake-worship,  River-god.] 

“Africa  displays  well  the  rites  of  water-worshiv." — 
Tyler:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  ii.  211. 


bdil,  hoy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus, 
-cian.  -tian  =  shaft-  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  —  f. 
-lion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  d$L 


water-worshiper 
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waterman’s  knot 


water-worshiper,  s. 

Anthrop.:  One  who  pays  divine  honors  to  water. 
[Water-worship.  1 

“It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  the  savage 
water-worshippers  should  necessarily  have  generalized 
their  ideas,  and  passed  beyond  their  particular  water- 
deities  to  arrive  at  the  conception  of  a  general  deity  pre¬ 
siding  over  water  as  an  element.” — Tylor-.  Prim.  Cult.  (ed. 
1873),  ii.  274. 

*water-worth,s.  An  aquavalent  (q.v.). 

“They  are  thus  arranged  according  to  the  number  of 
molecules  of  attached  water,  or  in  what  might  be  called 
their  ‘  aquavalents,’  if  this  expression  were  not  too  sym- 
phonious  with  ‘equivalents.’  Say,  therefore,  ‘ water- 
worths’  ” — Prof.  F.  Guthrie,  in  Trans.  Phys.  Soc.,  London, 
pt.  ii. 

water-wraith,  subst.  A  supposed  water-spirit, 
whose  appearance  prognosticates  death  or  woe  to 
the  person  seeing  it. 

“The  water-wraith  was  shrieking.” 

Campbell:  Lord  Ullin’s  Daughter. 

water-yam,  s. 

Bot.:  The  Lattice-leaf  (q.  v.). 

wa'-ter,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  wcetrian.]  [Water,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  irrigate;  to  overflow  with  water;  to  wet 
with  water. 

“Thou  sowedst  thy  seed,  and  wateredst  it.” — Deuteron¬ 
omy  xi.  10. 

2.  To  supply  with  water  or  streams  of  water. 

3.  To  supply  with  water  for  drink. 

“Airing  and  watering  our  master’s  grey  pad.” — Steele- 
Spectator,  No.  313. 

4.  To  soak  or  steep  in  water. 

“To  foresee  that  neither  the  yarne  be  burnt  in  tarring, 
nor  the  hempe  rotted  in  the  watering.” — Hackluyt:  Voy¬ 
ages,  i.  298. 

II.  Fig. :  To  add  stock  to  that  already  issued  by 
a  company  or  state,  without  making  any  additional 
provision  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  same. 
(Comm.  Slang.)  [Water,  s.,  II.  2.] 

“Those  which  relate  to  the  betrayal  of  trusts,  the 
watering  of  stocks.” — Scribner’s  Magazine,  Oct.,  1878, 
p.  896. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Literally : 

1.  To  shed  water  or  liquid  matter. 

“If  thine  eyes  can  water  for  his  death.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  L  4. 

2.  To  make  water ;  to  void  urine. 

3.  To  get  or  take  in  water. 

“Raleigh  having  thus  landed  after  he  had  watered, 
marched  forward  with  his  men.” — Camden .  Hist.  Eliza¬ 
beth,  bk.  iv. 

*4.  To  drink ;  to  swallow  liquid. 

“When  you  breathe  in  your  watering  they  cry  ‘hem!’” 
—Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  4. 

5.  To  gather  saliva,  as  a  symptom  of  appetite; 
hence,  to  have  a  longing  desire. 

“A  Spaniard’s  mouth  so  watered.” 

Shakesp. :  Pericles,  iv.  2. 

II.  Fig. :  To  weaken  anything  by  or  as  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  water.  [A.  II.] 

“But  the  Attorney-General  .  .  .  interposed  with  a 
watering  amendment.” — London  Daily  News. 

wa'-ter-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  water;  -age.] 
Money  paid  for  transportation  by  water. 

wfl -tered,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Water,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Wetted  with  water. 

2.  Fabric :  Applied  to  stuffs  which  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  process  by  which  the  surface  assumes  a 
variety  of  shades,  as  if  the  cloth  were  covered  with 
a  multitude  of  waving  and  intersecting  lines. 

wa  -ter-course,  s.  [Eng.  water ,  s.,  and  course.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  stream  of  water ;  a  brook,  a  river. 

2.  A  channel  or  canal  made  for  the  conveyance  of 
water. 

**  For  scowring  the  watercourses  thorow  the  cities.” 

Beaum.  <tt  Flet.:  Prophetess,  iii.  L 

II.  Law:  Aright  to  the  benefit  or  flow  of  a  river 
or  stream,  including  that  of  having  the  course  of 
the  stream  kept  free  from  any  interruption  or  dis¬ 
turbance  to  the  prejudice  of  the  proprietor  by  the 
acts  of  persons  without  his  own  territory,  whether 
owing  to  the  diversion  of  the  water,  or  to  its  ob¬ 
struction  or  pollution. 

wa'-ter-cress,  s.  [Eng.  water ,  s.,  and  cress."] 

Bot,  dt  Comm. :  Nasturtium  officinale,  an  aquatic 
plant,  having  pinnate  leaves,  with  five  to  seven 
leaflets,  the  terminal  one  being  the  largest  and 


roundest,  all  somewhat  succulent;  petals  twice  as 
large  as  the  calyx,  white,  the  pods  linear.  It  is 
common  in  brooks  and  rivulets,  flowering  from  May 
to  October,  and  is  largely  used  at  table  as  a  salad 
plant.  [Nasturtium.] 

wfi-ter-er,  s.  [Eng.  water ,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  waters;  one  who  seeks  or  procures 
water. 

“  The  natives  kept  perpetually  harassing  our  waterers 
with  stones.” — Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  v.,  ch.  iv. 
wa'-ter-fall,  s.  [Eng  water,  and  fall.] 

1.  A  fall  or  perpendiculur  descent  of  the  water  of 
a  river  or  stream,  or  a  descent  nearly  perpendicu¬ 
lar  ;  a  cascade,  a  cataract. 

“  But  it  is  not  to  list  to  the  waterfall 
That  Parisina  leaves  her  hall.” 

Byron:  Parisina,  ii. 

H  A  waterfall  tends  slowly  to  recede  up  the 
stream  on  which  it  exists.  This  retrogression  is 
greatly  aided  when  the  strata  consists  of  alternate 
hard  and  soft  beds  dipping  up  the  stream.  The 
running  water  and  the  spray  soon  scoop  out  the 
soft  beds,  leaving  the  harder  ones  without  ade¬ 
quate  support  and  causing  masses  of  them  to  fall 
from  time  to  time.  As  the  waterfall  recedes,  a 
gorge  is  left  on  the  parts  of  the  stream  from  which 
it  has  gradually  moved  back.  The  gorge  below  the 
falls  of  Niagara  produced  by  the  recession  of  the 
reat  cataract  extends  seven  miles,  and  must,  as 
ir  Charles  Lyell  has  shown,  have  required  some 
thousand  years  for  its  excavation.  A  similar 
gorge  on  the  Rhine,  from  Bingen  to  Rolandseck, 
cut  by  a  now  departed  waterfall,  is  sixty  miles 
long.  Just  beneath  the  waterfall  there  is  a  hole 
like  a  “swallow  hole.”  It  is  often  called  a  kettle. 
It  has  a  spiral  form,  and  may  be  four  times  as 
deep  as  wide,  or  of  less  proportion.  It  is  excav¬ 
ated  by  an  eddy  carrying  round  pebbles. 

Heights  of  Remarkable  Waterfalls. 


Feet. 

Nile  Cataracts,  Upper  Egypt .  40 

Tivoli  Cascade,  near  Rome .  40 

Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  Upper  Mississippi .  60 

Passaic  Falls,  New  Jersey .  71 

Waterfall  Mountain  Cascade,  South  Africa .  85 

Missouri  Falls,  North  America .  90 

Genesee  Falls,  Rochester,  N.  Y .  96 

Lidford  Cascade,  Devonshire,  England .  100 

Niagara  Falls,  North  America .  164 

Fryer’s,  near  Loch  Ness,  Scotland .  200 

Montmorency  Falls,  Quebec,  Canada... .  250 

Falls  of  Terni,  near  Rome .  300 

Natchikin  Falls,  Kamtschatka .  300 

Lauterbaum,  Lake  Theen,  Switzerland .  900 

Falls  of  Arve,  Savoy . .'. .  1,100 

Cerosola  Cascade,  Alps,  Switzerland . 2,400 

Yosemite  Falls,  Mariposa  county,  Cal . 2,550 


2.  A  neckcloth  or  scarf  that  comes  down  over  the 
breast. 

“  In  gaudy-figured  satin  waistcoat  and  waterfall  of  the 
same  material.”— Hughes.  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  ch. 
xx  vi. 

3.  A  style  of  lady’s  coiffure. 

wa-ter-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  watery;  -ness.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  watery. 

“Wateriness  and  turgidity  of  the  eyes.” — Arbuthnot. 

wa  -ter-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Water,  v.) 

A  &B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  overflowing,  sprinkling,  or  wetting 
with  water 

2.  The  act  of  supplying  with  water  for  drinking 
or  other  purposes ;  the  act  of  getting  or  taking  in 
water. 

“  [Bees]  near  the  city  walls  their  wat’ring  take.” 

iDryden:  Virgil;  Georgia  iv.  282. 

3.  The  act  or  state  of  shedding  water  or  liquid 
matter. 

“Applied  unto  the  eyes,  for  to  stay  their  continuall 
watering.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxiii.,  ch.  iv. 

4.  The  place  where  water  is  supplied  or  procured; 
a  watering-place. 

5.  The  process  of  giving  a  wavy  or  wave-like  ap¬ 
pearance  to  anything;  a  mode  of  ornamentation 
whereby  a  wave-pattern  is  produced,  or  where  the 
article  subjected  to  the  process  is  made  to  exhibit 
a  wavy  luster  and  different  plays  of  light ;  specif. : 

(1)  Fabric:  A  process  (said  to  have  been  invented 
by  Octavius  May,  at  Lyons,  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury)  of  giving  a  wave-like  appearance  to  fabrics, 
by  passing  them  between  metallic  rollers  variously 
engraved,  which,  bearing  unequally  upon  the  stuff, 
render  the  surface  unequal,  so  as  to  reflect  the 
light  differently. 

(2)  The  wave-like  markings  so  produced. 

“  Some  of  these  are  made  in  watered  silk,  the  waterings 
of  which  are  arranged  in  rather  narrow  stripes.” — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

(3)  A  similar  effect  produced  on  metal,  as  on  a 
sword-blade,  by  welding  together  various  qualities 
of  steel. 


(4)  A  similar  effect  produced  in  house-painting  by 
wiping  the  ground  with  a  dry  brush,  in  a  flowing  or 
irregular  manner,  while  wet  with  color. 

6.  Steeping  (q.  v.). 

watering- call,  s. 

Mil. :  A  call  or  sound  of  a  trumpet  on  which  the 
cavalry  assemble  to  water  their  horses. 

watering-can,  s.  A  watering-pot  (q.  v.). 

watering-cart,  s.  A  water-cart  (q.  v.). 
watering-place,  s. 

1.  A  place  where  water  may  be  procured,  as  for 
cattle,  a  ship,  &c. 

“In  Australia  special  water-demons  infest  pools  and 
t catering-places.” — Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  ii.  209. 

2.  A  town  or  place  to  which  people  resort  at  cer¬ 
tain  seasons,  in  order  to  drink  mineral  waters,  or 
for  bathing,  as  at  the  seaside. 

watering-pot,  s.  A  hand-vessel,  with  a  rose,  for 
sprinkling  water  on  plants  and  the  like  ;  a  watering- 
can,  a  water-pot. 

Watering-pot  shell : 

Zodl. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Aspergillum. 
The  minute  valves  at  the  extremity  of  the  tube  bear 
some  resemblance  to  the  rose  of  a  watering-pot. 

watering-trough,  s  A  trough  at  which  horse9 
or  cattle  drink. 

wa'-ter-ish,  *wat-er-ishe,  adj.  [Eng.  water ; 
• ish .] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Somewhat  or  rather  watery ;  resembling  water; 
thin  as  a  liquor. 

“  Fed  upon  such  nice  and  waterish  diet.” 

Shakesp..-  Othello,  iii.  3. 

2.  Moist,  damp,  humid,  wet. 

“  Not  all  the  dukes  of  waterish  Burgundy.” 

Shakesp. :  Lear ,  i.  1. 

II.  Fig.:  Weak,  insipid,  poor. 

“  The  vnsauoury  and  waterishe  lettre  of  Moses  lBwe.” — 
Vdall:  John  ii. 

wa  -ter-Ish-ness,  s.  [English  waterish;  -ness.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  waterish. 

“  Waterishness,  which  is  like  the  serosity  of  our  blood.” 
—Flayer. 

Wa-ter-land-er§,  s.  pi.  [See  def.] 

Church  Hist. :  A  name  given  to  the  less  rigid  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Mennonites,  because  the  majority  of 
them  belonged  to  a  district  called  Waterland,  in 
the  north  of  Holland.  They  are  almost  exactly 
similar  in  their  principles  to  the  English  Baptists. 
They  are  sometimes  called  Johannites,  from  Han 
(= John)  de  Rys,  one  of  their  leaders  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century. 

wa’-ter-less,  *wa'-ter-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  water; 
-less.]  Destitute  of  water ;  dry. 

“The  parched  earth  will  be  more  waterless  than  ever.” 
—Field,  Jan.  21,  1888. 

wa'-ter-logged,  a.  [English  water;  log;  -ed.} 
Lying  like  a  log  on  the  water.  (Said  of  a  ship, 
when  by  leaking  and  receiving  a  great  quantity  of 
water  into  her  hold  she  has  become  so  heavy  as  to 
be  nearly  if  not  altogether  unmanageable,  though 
still  keeping  afloat.) 

wa  -ter-mam-ma,  s.  [Eng.  water,  and  mamma.] 

Anthrop.:  A  water-spirit  (q.  v.). 

“They  have  also  dreadful  stories  concerning  a  horrible 
beast  called  the  watermamma,  which  when  it  happens  to 
take  a  spite  against  a  canoe,  rises  out  of  the  river,  and,  in 
the  most  unrelenting  manner  possible,  carries  both  canoe 
and  Indians  down  to  the  bottom  with  it,  and  there  de¬ 
stroys  them.”  —  Water  ton:  Wanderings,  First  Journey, 
ch.  i. 

wa’-ter-m^n,  s.  [Eng.  water,  and  man.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  manages  water-craft;  a  boatman,  a 
ferryman  ;  one  who  plies  for  hire  on  rivers,  &c. 

“They  ordered  the  waterman  to  let  fall  their  oars  more 
gently.” — Dryden:  Essays ;  Of  Dramatic  Poesie. 

2.  A  man  who  waits  at  a  cab-stand  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  supplying  the  horses  with  water,  calling  the 
cabmen  when  absent,  and  the  like,  for  which  he 
receives  a  small  fee  from  the  men. 

“‘Here  you  are,  sir,’  shouted  a  strange  specimen  of  the 
human  race,  in  a  sackcloth  coat,  and  apron  of  the  same, 
who,  with  a  brass  label  and  number  round  his  neck* 
looked  as  if  he  were  catalogued  in  some  collection  of  raril 
ties.  This  was  the  waterman.” — Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  ii. 

II.  Anthrop. :  A  water-demon. 

“In  Bohemia,  a  recent  account  (1864)  says  that  thn 
fishermen  in  Bohemia  do  not  venture  to  snatch  a  drown¬ 
ing  man  from  the  waters.  They  fear  that  the  waterman 
(i.  e.,  water-demon)  would  take  away  their  luck  in  fishing, 

and  drown  themselves  at  the  first  opportunity.” _ Tvlor- 

Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  i.  109.  «  ’ 

■waterman’s  knot,  s.  A  sailor’s  mod^-a,]  bending 
a  rope  to  a  post  or  bollard. 


fate  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  w6,  w£t,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t 

or,  flbre,  woT£  vSrK  who.  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  fill;  try,  Syrian,  as.  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu’  =  kw’ 


watermanship 

*wa  ter  rnan  shlp,  s.  [Eng.  waterman ;  -ship.] 
me  art,  skill,  or  science  of  managing  a  boat. 

'\Y£termanshipi3  uot  acquired  in  a  day  ."—Field,  Dec. 
12,  1885. 

wa'-ter-proof,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  water,  and  proof.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Impervious  to  water;  so  firm  and 
compact  as  to  resist  water  ;  as,  waterproof  cloth, 
leather,  &c.  Many  solutions  and  compositions 
have  been  employed  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
cloth,  &c.,  waterproof,  but  india-rubber  has  now 
nearly  superseded  all  other  agents. 

“My  waterproof  coat  did  uot  keep  me  dry.”— Field. 
April  4,  1885.  ’ 

B.  As  subst. :  Cloth  rendered  impervious  to  water ; 
specif.,  a  coat,  cloak,  or  other  article  of  dress  made 
of  such  material. 

wa'-ter-proof,  v.t.  [Waterproof,  a.] 

1.  To  render  impervious  to  water,  as  cloth, 
leather,  &c. 

2.  To  dress  or  wrap  in  a  waterproof. 

wa'-ter-proof-ing,  subst.  [English  waterproof: 
•mg.\ 

.  1.  The  act  or  process  of  rendering  waterproof  or 
impervious  to  water. 

2.  Any  substance,  as  caoutchouc,  a  solution  of 
soap  and  alum,  or  of  isinglass  with  infusion  of 
galls,  for  rendering  cloth,  leather,  &c.,  impervious 
to  water. 

wa'-ter-scape,  s.  [Formed  from  Eng.  water ,  s., 
on  analogy  of  landscape  (q.  v.).]  A  painting  repre¬ 
senting  a  scene  on  a  river  or  lake  or  at  sea. 

“The  new  Associate  will  send  to  the  Academy  a  picture 
representing  a  Scotch  waterscape.’’ — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

wa-ter-shed,  subst.  [Eng.  water,  s.,  and  shed.  1 
[Shed  (1),  s.] 

Phys.  Geog. :  A  dividing  line,  generally  formed  by 
a.  mountain  range,  running  between  adjacent 
rivers,  seas,  lakes,  &c.,  and  representing  the  limit 
from  which  water  naturally  flows  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tions.  When  a  watershed  casts  its  water  in  more 
than  two  directions,  it  is  said  to  be’quaquaversal. 

wa’-ter-side,  s.  [Eng.  water,  s.,  and  side.']  The 
brink  of  water ;  the  bank  or  margin  of  a  river, 
stream,  lake,  &c. ;  the  sea-shore. 

“He  now  departed  from  the  waterside  in  tranquillity.” 
— Goldsmith:  Essay  3. 

IT  Sometimes  used  attributively. 

wa  -ter-spout,  s.  [Eng.  water,  s.,  and  spout.] 

Meteor.:  A  remarkable  phenomenon  occurring 
for  the  most  part  at  sea,  but  occasionally  on  land, 
though  generally  in  this  latter  case  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  water.  A  waterspout  at  sea  is  usually 
formed  in  the  following  manner:  a  dense  cloud  pro¬ 
jects  from  its  center  a  body  of  vapor,  in  form  some¬ 
thing  like  a  sugar-loaf  with  the  point  downward. 
This  cone  is  agitated  by  the  wind  until  it  assumes 
a  spiral  form,  and  gradually  dips  more  and  more 
toward  the  sea,  where  a  second  cone  is  formed  hav¬ 
ing  its  point  upward.  The  clouds  above  and  the 
water  below  are  violently  agitated  by  the  physical 
influences  at  work.  Suddenly  the  descending  and 
ascending  cones  of  water  or  vapor  meet  in  mid-air, 
and  form  one  united  pillar  which  moves  onward 
vertically  in  calm  weather,  but  obliquely  to  the 
horizon  when  acted  on  by  the  wind.  The  junction 
of  the  two  cones  is  generally  accompanied  by  an 
electric  flash.  After  continuing  in  this  form  for  a 
short  time  the  waterspout  bursts,  in  some  cases 
with  terrific  violence,  and  to  the  destruction  of  any¬ 
thing  in  the  vicinity.  Many  a  ship  has  been  over¬ 
whelmed  in  this  manner,  and  sunk  in  a  moment 
with  all  on  board.  In  November,  1855,  five  vessels 
were  destroyed  by  a  waterspout  in  the  harbor  of 
Tunis.  Waterspouts  on  land  are  cones  or  pillars  of 
vapor,  descending  from  the  clouds.  Laud  water¬ 
spouts  are  usually  very  destructive  in  their  effects. 
On  Aug.  30, 1878,  the  town  of  Miskolcz,  in  Hungary, 
was  destroyed  by  a  waterspout  with  considerable 
loss  of  life.  These  phenomena  are,  however,  more 
common  in  India  than  in  Europe.  One  which 
occurred  at  Dum-Dum,  near  Calcutta,  was  ascer¬ 
tained  to  be  1,500  feet  in  height,  and  it  deluged  half 
a  square  mile  of  territory  to  a  depth  of  six  inches. 
The  cause  of  these  phenomena  has  been  assumed 
to  be  (1)  electricity;  (2)  vortical  motion:  or  (3)  a 
combination  of  these  causes.  M.  Weyher  has,  how¬ 
ever,  succeeded  in  producing  them  artificially,  and 
his  method  shows  that  vortical  motion  is  the  great 
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wattled 


, . WA'-ter-tlght  (gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  water,  and  color,  white;  luster,  silky.  Composition:  Essen- 
tight. J  So  tight  as  to  retain  or  not  to  admit  water,  tially  a  hydrated  sulphate  of  lime,  soda,  potash, 
“  Sufficiently  watertight  for  use  without  caulking  magnesia,  yielding  the  typical  formula,  RSO4  + 
Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xviii.  2H2Q 


w&'-ter-work,  s.  [Eng.  water,  s.,  and  work,  s.] 
*1.  Cloth  painted  with  water-color,  size,  or  dis¬ 
temper,  sometimes  used  for  hangings,  instead  of 
tapestry,  and  for  tents. 

“  For  thy  walls  a  pretty  slight  drollery,  or  the  German 
hunting  in  waterwork,  is  worth  a  thousand  of  these  bed- 
hangings,  and  these  fly-bitten  tapestries.” — Shakesp.: 
Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  1. 

2.  Ornamental  wall-painting  in  which  distemper 
is  used.  ( Weale.) 

3.  Plural: 

(1)  A  term  commonly  applied  to  the  aggregate 
of  the  constructions  and  appliances  for  the  collec¬ 
tion,  preservation,  and  distribution  of  water  for 
domestic  purposes,  for  the  working  of  machinery, 
or  the  like,  for  the  use  of  communities. 

*(2)  The  structure  or  structures  in  which  a  spout, 
jet,  or  shower  of  water  is  produced  ;  also,  an  orna¬ 
mental  fountain  or  fountains;  also,  an  exhibition 
or  exhibitions  of  the  play  of  fountains.  (Bp.  Wil¬ 
kins.) 

(3)  The  urinary  organs  (q.  v.).  (Slang.) 
wa’-ter-wort,  s.  [Eng.  toaier,  8.,  and  worf.] 
Botany : 

1.  (Sing.):  (1)  The  genus  Elatine  (q.  v.),  spec.  2?. 

hydropiper ;  (2)  Asplenium  trichomanes.  (Brit¬ 

ten  &  Holland.) 

2.  (PL):  The  order  Philydrace®  (q.v.).  ( Lind - 

ley.) 

wa'-ter-y,  *wa-ter-ie,  a.  [Eng.  water,  s. ;  -y.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  water. 

2.  Resembling  water;  thin  or  transparent,  like 
water. 

3.  Consisting  of  water. 

“  When  Phoebe  doth  behold 
Her  silver  visage  in  the  watery  glass.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  i.  I 

4.  Filled  with  water ;  abounding  with  water. 

.  “This  gross  watery  pumpkin.” 

Shakesp.;  Merry  Wives,  iii.  3. 

5.  Hence,  tasteless,  insipid,  vapid. 

“  The  opinion  being  that  they  are  more  watery  when 
cooked  than  any  other  kind.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

6.  Filled  with  tears ;  tearful,  weeping. 

“Her  wat’ry  eyes 
Bent  on  the  earth.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Maid’s  Tragedy,  i. 

7.  Running  with  any  liquid  secretion  or  humor. 
“To  stay  the  running  and  waterie  eyes.” — P.  Holland: 

Pliny,  bk.  xxi.,  ch.  xix. 

*8.  Having  a  longing  or  vehement  desire ;  vehe¬ 
mently  desiring ;  watering. 

“  When  that  the  watery  palate  tastes  indeed 
Love’s  thrice  repured  nectar.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii  2. 

II.  Her.:  A  term  sometimes  used  for  Ond6  (q.  v.). 
watery-flounder,  s. 

Ichthy. :  A  popular  name  for  the  American  or 
Spotted  Turbot,  Rhombus  maculatus.  It  is  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  long,  and  resembles  the 
Brill  more  than  any  other  European  fish.  It  occurs 
along  the  coast  of  New  England  and  the  middle 
states,  and  is  excellent  eating.  (Ripley  &  Dana.) 

watery-fusion,  s. 

Chem. :  The  dissolving  of  a  salt  in  its  own  water 
of  crystallization  on  heating. 

wat-so'-m-?,,  subst.  [Named  by  Miller  after  his 
friend,  Dr.  Wm.  Watson,  a  London  apothecary.] 
Bot.:  A  genus  of  I  ridace®,  closely  akin  to  Gladi¬ 
olus.  The  species,  which  are  many,  are  natives  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Several  are  cultivated  in 
greenhouses.  Watsonia  brevifolia  has  blossoms  of 
micaceous  hue,  which  glitter  in  the  sun ;  W.  mexi- 
cana  is  also  very  showy ;  W.  iridifolia  is  a  border 
plant. 

watt,  s.  [After  James  Watt  (1736-1819),  the  cele¬ 
brated  engineer.] 

Elect.:  (See  extract.)  [Unit,  II.  3  (2),  4  (7).] 

“Dr.  Siemens  brought  forward  the  proposals  contained 
in  his  presidential  address  for  some  additions  to  the  list 
rtf  ‘ Tvrnv»t.if»n.l  units’  fimnlnvfld  bv  electricians.  Two  of 


factor  in  the  production  of  waterspouts.  By  means  _ r _ 

of  a  rotating  tourniquet  placed  over  cold  water,  an  of ‘practical  units’  employed  by  electricians.  Two  of 
aGrial  eddy  is  caused  which  draws  up  the  water,  in  his  units  were  unanimously  approved— namely,  (1)  the 
the  form  of  a  spout  composed  of  drops,  to  a  con-  watt,  which  is  the  rate  of  doing  work  when  a  current  of 
siderable  height ;  when  the  water  is  heated  a  one  ampere  passes  through  a  resistance  of  one  ohm. 
clearly  defined  waterspout  is  seen.  With  from  1,500  •  •  .Onehorsepowerisequalto  746  wa«ts.-Afhe- 

to  2,000  rotations  per  minute,  the  vapor  from  heated  ticeum,  bept.  z,  ihbz. 

water  condenses  into  a  visible  sheath,  enveloping  a  watte -vill-ite,  s.  [After  M.  V.  Watteville,  of 
clearly-defined  and  rarefied  nucleus,  conical,  and  Paris ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

tapering  downward.  As  in  natural  marine  spouts,  Mm.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  very  minute  acicu- 
water-drops  are  carried  up  and  thrown  out  beyond  lar  crystals,  forming  finely  fibrous  aggregates; 
the  influence  of  the  upward  current.  crystallization,  uncertain;  specific  gravity,  1'81; 

bilih  b<5y;  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  §eLl,  chorus,  chin, 

-clan.  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tfon, 


wat'-tle,  *wat-el,  *wat-le,  subst.  [A.  S.  watel, 
watul,  the  original  sense  being  something  twined 
or  woven  together,  a  hurdle  woven  with  twigs,  a 
bag  of  woven  stuff:  hence,  the  baggy  flesh  on  a 
bird’s  neck.  (Skeat.)] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  hurdle  made  of  interwoven  rods  or  wands. 
“No  hearth  the  fire,  no  vent  the  smoke  receives. 

The  walls  are  wattles,  and  the  covering  leaves.” 

Scott:  Poacher. 

2.  A  rod  laid  on  a  roof  to  support  the  thatch. 

(Simmonds.) 

3.  A  twig,  a  wand.  (Scotch.) 

“Nae  whip  nor  spur,  but  just  a  wattle 
O’  saugh  or  hazel.” 

Burns:  Auld  Farmer  to  his  Auld  Mare. 

4.  The  fleshy  lobe  that  grows  under  the  throat  of 
the  domestic  fowl,  or  any  appendage  of  the  like 
kind,  as  an  excrescence  about  the  mouth  of  some 
fishes. 

“  Nor  are  his  comb  and  his  wattles  in  vain,  for  they  are 
an  ornament  becoming  his  martial  spirit.” — More:  Anti - 
dote  against  Atheism,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xi. 

II.  Bot.:  A  colonial  Australian  and  Tasmanian 
name  loosely  applied  to  various  species  of  Acacia. 
Black  Wattle  is  (1)  Acacia  decurrens,  (2)  A.  mollis- 
sima;  Green  Wattle  is  also  A.  decurrens,  and  Silver 
Wattle,  A.  mollissima.  The  Wattle  of  Tasmania  is 
A.dealbata.  Called  also  Wattles.  [Wattle-bark.] 
IT  Wattle  and  daub:  The  name  given  to  a  rough 
method  of  constructing  cottages.  It  consists  of 
twigs  interwoven  and  covered  with  mud  or  clay. 

“  Their  cottages  were  of  wattle  and  daub." — Field. 
March  20.  1886. 

wattle-bark,  s.  The  bark  of  various  Australian 
Acacias,  spec.  Acacia  decurrens,  A.  melanoxylon, 
A.  dealbata,  A.  floribunda,  and  A.  afflnis.  It  is 
largely  exported  to  Europe  to  be  used  in  dyeing, 
and  the  trees  are  so  largely  destroyed  to  furnish  it 
that  vast  tracts  of  Acacia  forest  in  Australia'  are 
now  left  bare.  A.  decurrens  is  cultivated  for  its 
bark  in  the  N  eilgherrjr  Hills  and  some  other  parts 
of  India ;  but  the  ordinary  Indian  wattle-bark  is 
furnished  by  A.  arabica . 

wattle-bird,  s. 

■  Ornithology : 

1.  Meliphaga  phrygia  ( =Anthochcera  caruncu- 
lata).  Called  also  Wattled  and  Warty-faced  Honey- 
eater.  [Meliphaga.] 

2.  The  Brush-turkey  (q.  v.). 

wattle-crow,  s. 

Ornith.  (pi.) :  Swainson’s  name  for  the  Glauco- 
pin®  (q.  v.). 

wattle-turkey,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  Brush-turkey  (q.  v.). 
wattle-wood,  s. 

Bot. :  Lcctia  thamnia. 
wattle-work,  s.  Wicker-work. 

“The  huts  were  probably  more  generally  made  of 
wattle-work,  like  those  of  the  Swiss  lakes.” — Dawkins ; 
Early  Man  in  Britain,  ch.  viii. 

waf-tle,  *wat-el-en,  v.  t.  [Wattle,  s.] 

1.  To  bind  with  twigs. 

“And  watelide  hit  and  wallyde  hit." 

Piers  Ploughman,  p.  383. 

2.  To  twist,  to  interweave,  to  interlace,  to  plait; 
to  form  into  a  kind  of  net-work  with  flexible 
branches. 

“The  sides  and  top  of  the  house  are  filled  up  with 
boughs  coarsely  wattled  between  the  poles.” — Dampier: 
Voyages  (an.  1691). 

3.  To  form  by  interwoven  twigs. 

‘‘His  wattled  cotes  the  shepheard  plants.” 

Warton:  Ode  on  the  Approach  of  Spring. 

wat’-tled  (le  as  el).  «•  [Eng.  wattl(e) ;  - ed .] 

1.  Ord.Lang.  <fb  ZoGl.:  Furnished  with  wattles. 
[Wattle,  s.,  1. 4.] 

“The  wattled  cooks  strut  to  and  fro.” 

Longfellow:  The  Wayside  Inn.  (Prelude.) 

2.  Bot.:  Having  processes  like  the  wattles  of  a 
cock,  as  Rhinanthus  alectrolophus, 

wattled  and  combed,  a. 

Her. :  Said  of  a  cock,  when  the  gills  and  comb  are 
borne  of  a  different  tincture  from  that  of  the  body, 
wattled  bird  of  paradise,  s. 

Ornith.:  Paradigalla  carunculata,  from  New 
Guinea. 

wattled  honey-eater,  s.  [Wattle-bird.] 


bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del, 


waver 


wattling 
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w&t'-tllng,  *wat’-llng,  subst.  [Eng.  wattl(e); 

•irig-l 

1.  The  act  of  plaiting  or  interweaving  boughs  or 
twigs  together, 

2.  The  framework  so  formed. 

“  Made  with  a  watling  of  canes  or  sticks.” — Dampier: 
Voyages  (an.  1688). 

wau’-ble,  v.  i.  [Wobble.]  To  swing,  to  reel. 
(Scotch.) 

‘‘An’  ran  them  till  they  a’  did  wauble .” 

Burns:  Auld  Farmer  to  his  Auld  Mare. 

wauch,  W&ugh  ( ch,  gh  guttural),  a.  [Cf.  Icel. 
valgr  ^lukewarm ;  A.  S.  wealg .]  Unpleasant  to  the 
taste  or  smell ;  nauseous,  bad,  worthless. 

waucht,  waught  ( ch,gh  guttural),  s.  [A  vari¬ 
ant  of  quaght,  itself  a  variant  of  quaff.)  A  large 
draught  of  any  liquid.  (Scotch.) 

“  To  gie  them  a  waught  o’  drink  and  a  bannock.” — 
Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch.  iv. 

wauf,  wauff,  s.  [Wave.]  A  wave,  a  flap. 

‘‘Dell  awauffot  his  coat-tail  could  I  see.” — Scott:  Heart 
»/  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  li. 

wauk'-rlfe,  adj.  [Scotch  toawfc=wake ;  -rife.) 
Wakeful. 


“Wail  through  the  dreary  midnight  hour 
Till  waukrife  morn!” 

Bums:  Elegy  on  Captain  Henderson. 

w3.ul  (1),  v.  i.  [From  the  sound  made.]  To  cry 
as  a  cat ;  to  squall, 
waul  (2),  v.  i.  [Wawl  (2).] 

Waur,  a.  [See  def.]  Worse.  (Scotch.) 

“  ‘Vanity  and  waurl’  said  the  Dominie.” — Soott:  Ouy 
tlannering,  ch.  v. 

waur,  v.  t.  [Waur,  a.)  To  overcome,  to  worst. 
(Scotch.) 

“  Was  like  to  be  waured  afore  the  session  for  want  of  a 
paper.” — Scott:  Antiquity,  ch.  ix. 

wau'-re-gan,  a.  [American  Indian  tvunnegan= 
flue,  gaudy .J  Gaudy,  showy,  flashy.  ( U.  S.  Colloq.) 

wave,  s.  [Wave,  v.) 

Z.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

“He  that  wavereth  is  like  a  wave  of  the  sea  driven  with 
the  wind  and  tossed.” — James  i.  6. 

2.  Anything  resembling  a  wave  in  character  or 
appearance;  as— 

(1)  One  of  a  series  of  undulating  inequalities  on  a 
surface ;  an  undulation  ;  a  swelling  outline. 

"Without  whose  numberless  i caves  or  curls,  which 
usually  arise  from  the  sand-holes  a  little  smoothed  m 
polishing  with  putty.” — Newton. 

(2)  The  undulating  streak  or  line  of  luster  on 
cloth,  watered  and  calendered. 

(3)  Anything  which  advances  and  recedes,  rises 
and  falls,  comes  and  goes,  or  increases  and  dimin¬ 
ishes  with  some  degree  of  regular  recurrence,  like  a 
wave;  as,  a  wave  of  prejudice,  a  wave  of  popular¬ 
ity,  <fcc. 

3.  Water.  (Poetical.) 

“By  the  salt  wave  of  the  Mediterranean.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  v.  1. 

*4.  A  throng  of  people  borne  along  together. 
(Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  v.  3.) 

5.  A  waving  or  undulating  motion  ;  a  signal  made 
by  waving  the  hand,  a  flag,  or  the  like. 

II.  Physics:  An  undulation;  a  movement  which, 
though  it  seems  progressive,  is  in  reality  only  up 
and  down,  or,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  and  fro,  though 
it  is  transmitted  to  a  distance  by  the  fact  that  at 
each  successive  point  the  otherwise  similar  motion 
of  a  single  particle  takes  place  a  little  later  in 
time=the  time  which  it  takes  for  the  motion  to  be 
communicated  from  the  preceding  moving  particle. 
Waves  exist  in  water,  in  air  (sound-waves),  in  ether 
(light-waves),  &c.  [Sound,  Undulatory-theory.] 
A  wave  upon  the  open  ocean  alternately  rises  into 
a  ridge  and  sinks  into  a  depression  (the  trough  of 
the  sea).  Anything  floating,  say  a  quantity  of 
sargasso  sea-weed,  rises  on  a  billow  and  sinks  again 
as  the  wave  falls,  without  otherwise  changing  its 
place.  Even  the  undulatory  movement  affects  the 
water  only  to  a  few  feet  in  depth,  where,  unless 
there  are  submarine  currents,  all  is  still.  When  a 
wave  comes  inshore  and  enters  a  narrow  gulf,  it  be¬ 
comes  affected  both  by  the  return  of  the  reflex 
waves  from  its  sides  and  the  friction  of  the  bottom, 
if  the  water  be  shallow,  so  that  instead  of  a  move- 
mentmainly  up  and  down,  itnow  becomes  progress¬ 
ive,  and  breaks  in  a  series  of  billows  on  the  sands 
or  rocks.  In  the  former  case  the  water  runs  up  the 
sand,  and  then  recedes  considerably  before  the 
next  wave  comes  in.  Sea  waves  are  mainly  caused 
by  the  wind.  If  a  breeze  blowing  off  the  shore 
cause  ripples  near  the  land,  these  will  rise  higher 
the  farther  they  are  from  the  shore  if  the  cause 
which  brought  them  into  being  continues  to  oper¬ 
ate.  Out  ou  tne  open  ocean  they  rise  to  some  feet 
in  elevation,  but  it  is  a  great  exaggeration  to  call 


them  “  mountains  high  ” ;  they  have,  however,  been 
witnessed  approximately  sixty  feet  from  trough  to 
summit  in  the  Atlantic.  When  they  rise  into  a 
sharp  ridge,  and  the  wind  is  strong,  they  crest  over, 
break,  and  fall  on  the  leeward  side  with  abundant 
spray ;  but  this  does  not  occur  on  the  ocean  to  the 
same  extent  as  near  shore.  The  force  of  waves  is  so 
great  that,  geologically  viewed,  they  are  a  potent 
force  in  altering  the  conformation  of  coasts.  When 
in  a  storm  they  break  with  transcendent  force  on  a 
shore  they  scoop  out  soft  shales  into  caves,  allowing 
the  harder  rocks  above  in  time  to  fall  in,  or  they 
break  off  portions  of  those  harder  rocks  themselves, 
besides  grinding  against  each  other  any  fallen 
slabs  which  may  already  be  lying  on  the  beach. 

wave-borne,  a.  Borne  or  or  carried  on  or  by  the 
waves. 

wave-breast,  s. 

Judaism:  The  breast  of  an  animal  which  has 
been  offered  in  sacrifice  used  as  a  wave-offering 
(q.  v.). 

wave-length,  subst.  The  distance  between  the 
crests  of  two  adjacent  waves,  or  between  the  low¬ 
est  parts  of  the  depressions  on  each  side  of  a  wave. 

wave-line  principle,  s. 

.  Ship-build. :  The  principle  of  building  ships  with 
contours  scientifically  adapted  to  the  curves  of  the 
sea-waves  they  have  to  traverse.  It  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Scott  Russell  in  consequence  of  experiments 
made  by  him  in  1834.  The  principle  is  now  gener¬ 
ally  adopted, 
wave-loaf,  s. 

Judaism:  A  loaf  for  a  wave-offering  (q.  v.). 
wave-moths,  s. 

Entom. :  The  Acidalid®,  a  family  of  Geometer 
Moths. 

wave-motion,  s.  Motion  in  curves  alternately 
concave  and  convex,  like  that  of  the  waves  of  the 
sea ;  undulatory  motion. 

wave-offering,  s. 

Judaism:  Heb.  tenuphah=  agitation,  tumult,  a 
wave-offering,  from  nuph=  to  agitate,  to  wave.  An 
offering  which  is  believed  by  the  Rabbis  to  have 
been  waved  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass,  “  be¬ 
fore  the  Lord,”  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  sov¬ 
ereignty  over  the  earth.  It  is  often  combined  with 
the  similar  heave-offering,  believed  to  have  been 
waved  upward  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  rule 
over  heaven.  It  is  connected  also  with  the  peace¬ 
offering,  of  which  it,  as  a  rule,  constituted  a  part. 
When  an  animal  was  presented  in  sacrifice,  the 
shoulder  was  often  offered  as  a  heave-offering  and 
the  breast  as  wave-offering.  [Wave-breast.]  Both 
afterward  became  the  perquisites  of  the  priests. 
On  the  second  day  of  the  Passover  a  sheaf  was 
waved.  At  Pentecost  two  lambs  of  the  first  year 
were  to  be  offered  as  a  peace-offering,  and  both 
were  to  be  waved  (Lev.  x.  14,  xxiii.  11-15,  20;  Numb, 
vi.  20,  xviii.  11.) 

“And  waved  them  for  a  wave-offering  before  the  Lord.” 
— Lev.  viii.  27. 

wave-path,  s. 

Physics:  Any  radial  line  along  which  an  earth¬ 
quake  is  propagated  from  its  origin.  [Seismic- 
center.] 

wave-shell,  s. 

Physics:  One  of  the  waves  of  alternate  compres* 
sion  and  expansion,  propagated  during  an  earth¬ 
quake  in  all  directions  from  the  seismic  center  to 
the  earth’s  surface.  Theoretically  these  should 
have  the  form  of  concentric  shells;  but,  as  the 
earth’s  crust  is  made  up  of  rocks  varying  greatly  in 
density  and  elasticity,  the  waves  will  necessarily 
have  greater  velocity  in  one  direction  than  in  an¬ 
other,  while  the  transit  of  the  wave  may  be  inter¬ 
rupted  by  breach  of  continuity  in  the  transmitting 
medium.  (Encyc.  Brit.) 

wave-trap,  s. 

Hydr.  Eng.:  A  widening  inward  of  the  sides  of 
piers,  to  afford  space  for  storm-waves  which  roll  in 
at  the  entrance  to  spread  and  extend  themselves. 

wave-wine,  s. 

Rot.:  Convolvulus,  or  Calystegia sepium,  and  Con¬ 
volvulus  arvensis.  (Britten  <&  Holland.) 

wave-worn,  a.  Worn  by  the  waves. 

“The  wave-worn  horns  of  the  echoing  bank.” 

Tennyson:  Dying  Swan,  39. 

Wave  (l),v.i.&  t.  [A.  S.  wafiah;  cogn.  with 
O.  Icel .vafa,  vafra,  vafla= to  waver;  uoy7=hesita- 
tion;  vafa,  v6fa,  vafa=  to  swing,  to  vibrate;  M.  H. 
Ger.  ivaben=to  wave ;  waberen,  wabelen,  webelen— 
to  fluctuate.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  moved  loosely  one  way  and  the  other ;  to 
play  loosely ;  to  float,  to  flutter. 

“Those  fotemen  .  .  .  saw  the  baners  and  standerdes 
wave  with  the  wynde.” — Berners:  Froissart;  Cronycle,  vo). 
i.,  ch.  ciii.' 


+2.  To  be  moved  as  a  signal ;  to  beckon. 

*3.  To  waver ;  to'be  in  an  unsettled  state ;  to  hes¬ 
itate,  to  fluctuate. 

“He  waved  indifferently  betwixt  doing  them  neither 
good  nor  harm.” — Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  ii.  2. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  move  one  way  and  the  other ;  to  move  to 
and  fro  ;  to  brandish. 

“  King  Helenus  wav’d  high  the  Thracian  blade.  ’ 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xiii.  728. 

f2.  To  signify,  command,  or  denote  by  a  waving 
motion ;  to  indicate  by  a  wave  of  the  hand  or  the 
like ;  to  give  a  waving  signal  for. 

“She  spoke,  and  bowing  waved 
Dismissal.”  Tennyson:  Princess,  ii.  84. 

*3.  To  raise  into  irregularities  of  surface. 

*4.  To  waft;  to  bear  or  carry  through  a  buoyant 
medium. 

5.  To  attract  the  attention  of,  or  to  direct,  by  a 
waving  motion :  to  signal  by  waving  the  hand  or 
the  like ;  to  beckon. 

“It  waves  me  forth  again; — Til  follow  it.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  L  4. 

wave  (2),  u.  t.  [Waive.] 

*wave,  pret.  ofv.  [Weave.] 

waved,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Wave  (1),  u.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Moved  to  and  fro,  or  one  way  and  the  other; 
brandished. 

*2.  Variegated  in  luster ;  watered. 

“  The  waved  water  chamelot  was  from  the  beginning 
esteemed  the  richest  and  bravest  wearing.” — P.  Holland • 
Pliny,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  xlviii. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Rot.:  [Undulated,  2.J 

2.  Entomology:  Having  the  margin  of  the  body 
indented  with  a  series  or  succession  of  arched  seg¬ 
ments  or  incisions. 

3.  Her.:  The  same  as  Ond£  (q.  v.). 

waved  black-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  A  Geometer  moth,  Boletobia  fuliginaria. 
Prevalent  color,  smoky  brown,  with  a  black  wavy 
line.  Taken  occasionally  in  kitchens,  but  is  rare. 

waved-carpet,  s. 

Entom.:  Asthena  sylvata,  a  Geometer  moth,  of  a 
pale-gray  color  with  darker  zig-zag  lines. 

waved-parrakeet,  s.  [Shell-parrakeet.] 

waved-umbre,  s. 

Entomology:  A  Geometer  moth,  Hemerophila 
abruptaria,  of  the  family  Boarmid®.  The  wings 
are  ocherous,  with  brown  or  blackish  markings, 
their  expansion  about  an  inch  and  a  half.  The 
caterpillar  feeds  on  lilac  and  privet. 

wave  -less,  adj.  [Eng.  wave,  s.;  -less.]  Free 
from  waves  ;  not  waving ;  not  disturbed  or  agitated ; 
still. 

wave  -let,  s.  [En g.wave,  s. ;  dimin.  suff.  -let.) 
A  little  wave  ;  a  ripple  on  water. 

“How  its  wavelets  laugh  and  glisten.” 

Longfellow :  Drinking  Song. 

wave’-llke,  a.  [Eng.  wave,  s.,  and  like.]  Like 
or  resembling  a  wave  or  waves. 

wa  -vell-Ite,  s.  [After  Dr.  Wavell,  who  discov¬ 
ered  it ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.) .] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  mostly  occurring 
in  globular  or  hemispherical  groups  of  radiating 
crystals.  Hardness,  3‘25-4 ;  specific  gravity,  2’337  ; 
luster,  vitreous,  sometimes  resinous;  color,  white, 
shades  of  yellow,  green,  gray,  brown,  black.  Com¬ 
position  :  Phosphoric  acid,  34‘4 ;  aluminum,  37'3 ; 
water,  28'3=100,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  formula, 
3AI2O32PO5+I2HO. 

wav  -er,  r.  «.  [A  frequent,  from  wave  (l),v. ;  A. 
S.  wcefre  =  wandering,  restless ;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
vafra= to  hover  about ;  Norw.  vavra— to  flap  about.] 

1.  To  play  or  move  here  and  there,  or  to  and  fro  ; 
to  move  one  way  and  the  other ;  to  flutter. 

“  It  leavers  as  long  as  it  is  free,  and  is  at  rest  when  it 
can  choose  no  more.” —  Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  iii., 
ser.  7. 

2.  To  be  unsettled  in  opinion  ;  to  be  undetermined ; 
to  fluctuate,  to  hesitate,  to  vacillate. 

“His  authority  and  example  had  induced  some  of  his 
brethren,  who  had  at  first  wavered,  to  resign  their  bene¬ 
fices.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

*3.  To  be  in  danger  of  falling  or  failing;  to  totter, 
to  reel. 

“  Though  it  were  waverynge  and  in  daunger  to  fall.” — 
Sir  T.  Elyot:  Governor,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xi. 

wav  -er,  s.  [Prob.  from  wave,  s.]  A  sapling  01 
young  timber-tree.  (Evelyn.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


waverer 
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wav'-er-er,  s.  [Eng.  waver,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
wavers,  hesitates,  or  vacillates ;  one  wno  is  unset¬ 
tled  in  opinion. 

“  But  come,  young  waverer,  come,  go  with  me.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  3. 
wav-er-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Waver,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

“  Its  wavering  image  there.” 

Longfellow:  The  Bridge. 

C.  As  subst. :  Doubt ;  unsettled  state  of  mind. 

“The  people  wer  in  a  wavering.” — Udall:  Luke  vi. 
wav'-er-ing-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  wavering;  -ly.]  In 
a  wavering,  hesitating,  or  vacillating  manner ;  with 
hesitation,  doubt,  or  vacillation. 

“Loke  not  waveringly  about  you.” — Udall:  1  Peter,  ch.  v, 

wav  -er-Ing-ness ,  s.  [Eng.  wavering;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  wavering;  hesitation, 
doubt,  vacillation. 

“Th e  waveringness  of  our  cupidities.” — Montague:  De¬ 
vout  Essays.  (Pref.) 

wave '-son,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful,  but  prob.  con¬ 
nected  with  waif  rather  than  wave.]  A  term  applied 
to  goods  which,  after  shipwreck,  appear  floating  on 
the  sea. 

wav'-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  icany; -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  wavy. 

♦wav'-tire,  s.  [Eng.  wave  (2),  v. ;  -wre.]  The  act 
of  waving  or  putting  off. 
wav'-J,  *wav-ie,  a.  [Eng.  wav(e),  s. ;  -y.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Rising  or  swelling  in  waves ;  full  of  waves. 
“Thirtie  hollow  bottom’d  barks  divide  the  wavie  seas.” 

Chapman.  (Todd.) 

2.  Showing  undulations  or  fluctuations  of  any 
kind ;  rising  and  falling  as  in  waves ;  moving  or 
playing  to  and  fro. 

“  Long  wavy  wreaths 

Of  flowers.”  Cowper:  Task,  v.  166. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot .:  [Undulated,  2.] 

2.  Her.:  Ond6  (q.  v.). 

*wawe,  s.  [Icel.  vdgr;  Dan.  vove ;  Ger.  wage.] 
A  wave. 

“Theiweren  dryuen  hidir  and  thidir  with  wawis.” — 
Wy cliff e:  Luke  viii. 

*wawl  (1),  *wawle,  v.  i.  [Prob.  a  variant  of 
wail.]  To  cry,  to  wail. 

“The  first  time  that  we  smell  the  air, 

We  wawle  and  cry.”  Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  6. 
wawl  (2),  waul  (2 ),v.i.  [Prob.  allied  to  A.  S. 
wealwian;  Eng.  wallow.]  To  look  wildly;  to  roll 
the  eyes.  (Scotch.) 
waw'-ly,  a.  [Walt.] 

wax,  s.  [A.  S.  weax ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  was;  Icel. 
&  Swedish  vax ;  Dan.  vox ;  German  wachs ;  Russ. 
vosk' ;  Lith.  waszkas.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  same  as  Sealing-wax  (q.  v.). 

2.  Cerumen  (q.  v.). 

3.  A  rage.  (Schoolboys'  slang.) 

“She’s  in  a  terrible  wax.” — H.  Kingsley:  Ravenshoe, 
ch.  v. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.:  Any  substance  more  or  loss  resembling 
beeswax.  Secretions  or  excretions  of  such  a  kind 
exist  as  a  delicate  bloom  on  the  plum ;  as  dense 
agglomerations  of  rods  or  needles  on  the  leaf 
of  the  rye;  as  simple  coatings  or  granules  on  the 
“  frosted  ”  leaves  of  many  lilies,  as  coatings  of  rods 
standing  vertically  on  the  surface  of  the  cuticle,  as 
on  the  leaves  of  the  banana,  or  as  incrustations,  as 
in  Opuntia.  (Thomi.) 

2.  Ohem.:  A  term  originally  restricted  to  beeswax, 
but  now  extended  to  various  bodies  possessing  sim¬ 
ilar  characters,  found  widely  diffused  in  the  veg¬ 
etable  kingdom,  occurring  as  a  coating  on  various 
parts  of  plants,  as  leaves,  fruits,  &c.  They  contain 
but  a  small  proportion  of  oxygen,  and  appear  to 
consist  of  the  higher  members  of  the  fatty  acids, 
combined  with  alcohol  radicals.  At  ordinary  tem¬ 
peratures  they  are  more  or  less  hard,  become  soft 

'when  warmed,  and  melt  below  100°;  insoluble  in 
water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  soluble  in 
ether,  in  chloroform,  and  in  the  fixed  and  volatile 
oils.  [Beeswax,  Chinese-wax,  Mineral-wax, 
Spermaceti.]  .  , 

3.  Manuf.dk  Comm.:  Vegetable  wax  is  believed 
to  have  been  used  for  candles  in  China  earlier  than 

in^Europe^.  _  .g  emo]Jient  and  demulcent ;  it 

is  used  in  the  preparation  of  ointments,  plasters, 
&c. 

wax-basket,  s.  A  fancy  basket  made  of  wire  and 
coated  with  wax.  (Simmonds.)  _ 


wax-bill,  s.  [Waxbill.] 
wax-candle,  s.  A  candle  made  of  wax. 
*wax-chandler,  s.  A  maker  or  seller  of  wax- 
candles. 

wax-cloth,  s.  A  popular  but  erroneous  name 
for  floor-cloth  (q.  v.). 

wax-cluster,  s. 

Bot. :  Gaultheria  hispida.  The  berries  are  white, 
with  a  taste  somewhat  like  that  of  the  gooseberry, 
but  more  bitter.  Found  in  Tasmania, 
wax-coal,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Pyropissite  (q.  v.). 
wax-doll,  subst.  A  child’s  doll  made  entirely  or 
partly  of  wax. 

wax-end,  waxed-end,  s.  A  shoemaker’s  sewing- 
thread  covered  with  resin  (shoemaker’s  wax),  and 
having  a  bristle  fastened  at  the  end,  to  enable  it  to 
lead  through  the  hole  made  by  the  awl. 

wax-flower,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  An  artificial  flower  made  of  wax. 

2.  Bot. :  Clusia  insignis.  [Clusia.] 

wax-insect,  s. 

Entom. :  Coccus  sinensis ,  or  Pela,  a  small  white 
insect,  a  native  of  China,  valuable  on  account  of 
the  wax  it  produces.  It  feeds  chiefly  on  a  kind  of 
sumach  (Rhus  succadaneum) ,  and  the  wax  is  de¬ 
posited  on  the  branches  as  a  coating  which  resem¬ 
bles  hoar-frost.  This  is  scraped  off  and  used  for 
making  candles.  [Ceryl-cerotate.] 
*wax-kernel,  subst.  A  kind  of  concretion  in  the 
flesh. 

“  A  fontanel  in  her  neck  was  much  inflamed,  and  many 
wax-kernels  about  it.” — Wiseman:  Surgery. 

wax-light,  s.  A  taper  made  of  wax. 
wax-modeling,  subst.  The  act  or  art  of  making 
models  and  figures  in  wax.  Called  also  the  Cero- 
plastic  Art.  The  process  has  been  generally  super¬ 
seded  by  that  of  clay  and  sand  modeling,  though 
wax  is  still  employed  by  silversmiths, 
wax-moth,  s. 

Entom.:  Any  individual  of  the  family  Galleridee 
(q.  v.)  ;  specif.,  Galleria  mellonella,  the  larva  of 
which  feeds  on  wax  in  hives. 

wax-myrtle,  s. 

Bot. :  Myrica  cerifera.  [Bayberry,  2,  Candle* 
berry,  Myrtle.] 

wax-opal,  s. 

Min. ;  A  variety  of  opal,  presenting  a  waxy  luster 
on  fracture  surfaces. 

wax-painting,  subst.  The  same  as  Encaustic* 
painting  (q.  v.). 
wax-palm,  s. 

Bot. :  Humboldt’s  name  for  Ceroxylon  andicola, 
a  fine  palm,  growing  in  the  Andes  of  New  Grenada, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Magdalena  and  Cauca  rivers. 
It  has  a  straight  stem,  somewhat  thicker  at  its 
middle  part  than  above  or  below,  and  terminating 
above  in  a  tuft  of  six  or  eight  large  pinnate  leaves. 
The  flowers,  which  are  polygamous,  are  in  panicles, 
the  calyx  of  three  small  scales,  the  petals  three,  the 
stamens  numerous,  with  short  filaments  ;  the  fruit, 
a  small  round  drupe  with  a  single  seed.  The  trunk 
is  covered  by  a  coating  of  wax,  which  exudes  from 
the  space  between  the  insertion  of  the  leaves.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Vauquelin,  this  wax  is  a  concrete  inflam¬ 
mable  substance,  consisting  of  one-third  of  actual 
wax  and  two-thirds  of  resin. 

wax-paper,  subst.  A  kind  of  paper  prepared  by 
spreading  over  its  surface  a  coating  made  of  white 
wax,  turpentine,  and  spermaceti. 

*wax-red,  a.  Of  a  bright-red  color,  resembling 
that  of  sealing-wax. 

“Set  thy  seal-manual  on  my  wax-red  lips.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  616. 

*wax-SC0t,  s.  A  duty  anciently  paid  in  England 
twice  a  year  toward  the  charge  of  wax-candles  in 
churches. 

wax-tree,  s. 

1.  A  name  common  to  plants  of  the  genus  Vismia 
(q.  v.).  The  -wax-tree  of  Guiana  is  Vismia  guianen- 
sis;  that  of  Cayenne,  V.  cayanensis.  These,  with 
all  other  species  of  the  genus,  yield  a  waxy  or  resin¬ 
ous  juice. 

2.  Ligustrum  lucidum.  A  kind  of  vegetable  wax 
is  said  to  be  obtained  from  it  in  China. 

wax-wing,  s.  [Waxwing.] 
wax-work,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Work  executed  in  wax,  esp.,  figures  formed  in 
wax  in  imitation  of  real  beings ;  also,  anatomical 
preparations  in  wax,  models  of  fruit,  flowers,  &c. 
The  art  of  modeling  in  wax  is  very  ancient;  the 
Romans  used  to  set  up  wax  images  of  their  ances¬ 
tors  in  the  atrium  of  their  houses.  (Sallust:  Jug., 
iv.  6.) 


t  2.  (PI.) :  An  exhibition  of  wax  figures  represent* 
ing  celebrated  or  notorious  characters  ;  the  place 
where  a  collection  of  such  figures  is  exhibited. 

“  Wax-works  is  the  kind  of  a  business  as  a  man  gets  used 
to  and  friendly  with,  after  a  manner.” — Scribner’s  Maga¬ 
zine,  Aug.,  1877,  p.  467. 

II.  Bot. :  Celastrus  scandens,  a  native  of  North 
America.  The  name  is  given  from  the  scarlet  coh¬ 
ering  of  the  seeds.  [Celastrus.] 

wax-worker,  s. 

1.  One  who  works  in  wax;  a  maker  of  wax-work. 

2.  A  bee  which  makes  wax. 

wax  (l),v.<.  [Wax,  s.] 

1.  To  smear  or  rub  with  wax ;  to  apply  wax  to ;  to 
treat  or  join  with  wax. 

“Unequal  in  their  length,  and  waxed  with  care.” 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  L 

2.  To  chastise  in  anger ;  as,  I’ll  wax  him.  (Slang.) 

3.  To  overreach  or  deceive  another. 

wax  (2),  *waxe,  *wex  (pa.  t.  waxed, *wex,  *wox; 
past  part,  waxed,  *waxen.  *wexen,  *woxen),  v.  i. 
[A.  S.  weaxan  (pa.  t.  wedx,  pa.  par.  aeweaxen)  ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  ivassen;  Icel.  vaxa;  Dan.  vcexe; 
Sw.  v&xa;  Ger.  wachsen;  Goth,  wahojan.  From 
the  same  root  come  Lat.  augeo=  to  increase;  vigeo 
—to  flourish ;  Eng.  eke,  vigor ,  &c.] 

1.  To  increase  in  size  ;  to  become  larger;  to  grow. 
(Cowper:  Nature  Unimpairedby  Time.) 

2.  To  pass  from  one  state  to  another ;  to  become. 
“We  may  observe  it  growing  with  age,  waxing  bigger 

and  stronger.” — Barrow-  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  4. 
wax  -bill,  s.  [Eng.  wax,  and  bill  (1).] 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  Swainson’s  genus 
Estrelda,  from  the  waxy-red  color  of  their  bills. 
Estrelda  amandava  is  the  Red  and  E.  formosa  the 
Green  Waxbill. 

“In  the  form  of  their  beak  the  Waxbills,  as  Blyth  calls 
them,  deviate  toward  the  Finches  and  Linnets.” — Jerdon: 
Birds  of  India,  ii.  359. 
wax-en,  a.  [Eng.  wax,  s. ;  - en .] 

1.  Made  or  consisting  of  wax. 

“  Within  the  cave  the  clustering  bees  attend 
Their  waxen  works,  or  from  the  roof  depend.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xiii.  131. 

2.  Covered  with  wax  ;  waxed  over. 

“  To  pitch  the  waxen  flooring  some  contrive.” 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgic  iv.  237. 
*3.  Resembling  wax;  soft  as  wex;  impressible 
(Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,240.) 
waxen-chatterer,  s. 

Ornith.:  The  Bohemian  Waxwing  (q.  v.). 
wax’-er,  s.  [Eng.  wax  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  waxes  ;  specif.,  an  attachment  to  wax 
the  thread  in  a  sewing-machine  used  for  shoemak¬ 
ing,  harness-making,  &c. 

wax'-I-ness,  s.  [Eng .  waxy ; -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  waxy. 
wax-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Wax  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  process  of  finishing  leather. 

2.  The  treatment  of  thread  with  soft  wax  in  the 
sewing-machine  for  boots  and  shoes. 

3.  The  process  of  stopping  out  colors  in  calico- 
printing. 

wax  -wing,  s.  [Eng.  wax,  s.,  and  wing.] 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of  the 
genus  Ampelis  (=  fBombycilla),  from  the  fact  that 
in  two  of  the  three  species  the  secondary  and  ter¬ 
tiary  quills  terminate  in  horny  expansions  of  the 
shaft,  somewhat  resembling  pieces  of  red  sealing- 
wax.  Ampelis  garrula,  the  European  or  Bohemian 
Waxwing  (q.  v.),  and  A.  cedrorum,  the  American 
Waxwing  or  Cedar-bird  (q.  v.),  have  these  spots; 
but  they  are  absent  in  A.  phcenicoptera,  the  Asiatic 
or  Japanese  Waxwing, 
wax-y,  *wax’-ey,  a.  [Eng.  wax,  s. ;  -y.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Made  or  consisting  of  wax  ;  abounding  in  wax, 

2.  Resembling  wax  in  appearance,  softness,  plas¬ 
ticity,  impressibility,  or  the  like;  hence,  yielding, 
pliable,  impressionable. 

“  He  is  servile  in  imitation,  waxey  to  perswasions.”— 
Bp.  Hall:  Characterisms,  bk.  ii. 

8.  Angry,  cross.  (Schoolboys'  slang.) 

“I  could  make  him  a  little  waxey  with  me.” — Dickens; 
Bleak  House,  ch.  xxiv. 

II.  Botany:  Having  the  texture  and  color  of  new 
wax,  as  the  pollen  masses  of  various  orchids. 
[Ceraceous.] 

waxy-degeneration,  s. 

Pathol.:  The  transformation  of  the  liver  into  a 
tough  substance  resembling  yellow  wax,  the  organ 
increasing  ultimately  in  weight  till  it  weighs  eight 


bdil  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  —  f. 

-cian,  -tian  =  shan-  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


waxy-infiltration 

or  nine  instead  of  three  to  four  pounds.  The  disease 
is  constitutional,  comes  on  insidiously,  and  is  incur¬ 
able.  Called  also  Amyloid,  Albuminous,  Larda- 
ceous,  or  Scrofulous  Degeneration  of  the  Liver. 

waxy-infiltration,  s. 

Pathol. :  The  infiltration  of  waxy  matter  into  any 
organ  of  the  body.  The  most  higmy-developed  and 
dangerous  form  of  it  is  waxy  degeneration  of  the 
the  liver  (q.  v.). 

waxy-kidney,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  kidney  affected  by  lardaceous  disease 
(q.  v.). 

waxy-yellow,  a.  &  s. 

Bot. :  Dull  yellow  with  a  soft  mixture  of  reddish- 
brown. 

♦way  (1),  *waye,  v.  t.  [Weigh.] 

♦way  (2),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Way,  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  go  in  ;  to  proceed  along. 

2.  To  go  or  journey  to. 

3.  To  put  in  the  way ;  to  teach  to  go  in  the  way ; 
to  break  to  the  road.  (Said  of  horses.) 

B.  Intrans.:  To  journey,  to  travel,  to  go. 

“  On  a  time,  as  they  together  waved.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  ii.  12. 

way,  *waye,  *wey,  *weye,  s.  [A.  S.  weg;  cogn. 
withDut.  wea;  Icel.  vegr ;  Dan.  vei;  Sw.  vag;  O. 
H.  Ger.  wee ;  Ger.  weg ;  Goth,  wigs ;  Lat.  via ;  Sansc. 
vaha= a  road,  from  vah= to  carry.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  A  track  or  path  along  which  one  goes,  passes, 
or  journeys;  a  place  for  passage;  a  path,  road, 
route,  street,  or  passage  of  any  kind. 

“A  very  great  multitude  spread  their  garments  in  the 
way.” — Matthew  xxi.  8. 

*2.  Passage,  passing. 

“Shut  the  doors  against  his  way.” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  3. 

3.  A  going,  moving,  or  passing  from  one  place  to 
another;  progression,  transit,  journey. 

“The  Lord  .  .  .  prosper  thy  way.” — Genesis  xx iv.  40. 

4.  Path  or  course  in  life.  ( Prov .  xiii.  15.) 

5.  Length  of  space  ;  distance. 

“’Tis  but  a  little  way  that  I  can  bring  you.’’ 

Shakesp..-  Othello,  iii.  4. 

6.  Direction  of  motion,  progress,  or  travel ; 
course;  relative  position  or  motion  to  or  from  a 
certain  point ;  tendency  of  action. 

“  He  turns  his  lips  another  way.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  90. 

7.  The  means  by  which  anything  is  reached,  at¬ 
tained,  obtained,  or  accomplished ;  proceeding, 
course,  scheme,  plan,  device. 

“My  best  way  is  to  creep  under  his  gaberdine.” 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  ii.  2. 

8.  Method  or  manner  of  proceeding ;  mode,  fash¬ 
ion,  style. 

“As  when  two  pilgrims  in  a  forest  stray, 

Both  may  be  lost,  but  each  in  his  own  way.” 

Cowper:  Hope,  277. 

♦9.  Character,  kind,  tendency. 

“Men  of  his  way  should  be  most  liberal.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  i.  3. 

10.  Usual  mode  of  action  or  conduct;  mode  of 
dealing;  method  of  life  or  action ;  regular  or  ha¬ 
bitual  course  or  scheme  of  life  ;  habit. 

“All  flesh  had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the  earth.” — 
Genesis  vi.  12. 

II.  Resolved  plan  or  mode  of  action ;  course  de¬ 
termined  on  or  chosen  as  one’s  own  ;  particular  will 
or  humor. 

“If  I  had  my  way 

He  had  mewed  in  flames  at  home,  not  in  the  senate.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Catiline,  iv.  3. 

12.  Respect,  point,  view. 

“You  wrong  me  every  way.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  3. 

13.  Sphere  of  observation. 

“The  general  officers  and  the  public  ministers  that  fell 
in  my  way  were  generally  subject  to  the  gout.” — Temple. 

11.  Nautical  I 

1.  Progress  or  motion  through  the  water;  as,  a 
vessel  under  way. 

2.  Speed,  motive  power;  as,  The  boat  had  a  good 
deal  of  way  on  when  the  accident  occurred. 

3.  Plural: 

(1)  [Bilge-way.] 

(2)  Balks  or  skids  for  rolling  up  weights  or  for 
sliding  them  down. 

1[  Way  and  ways  are  used  in  certain  phrases  in 
the  sense  of  wise. 

“But  if  he  shall  any  ways  make  them  void  after  he  hath 
heard  them,  then  he  shall  bear  her  iniquity.” — Numbers 
xxx.  15. 
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IT  Way  is  both  general  and  indefinite ;  manner 
and  method  are  species  of  the  way  chosen  by  design ; 
the  course  and  the  means  are  the  way  which  we 
pursue  in  our  moral  conduct. 

1.  By  the  way:'  [By,  C.  9.] 

2.  By  way  of: 

(1)  By  the  route  or  road  of ;  as,  to  travel  by  way 
of  Chicago. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of ;  as  being;  to  serve  for  or 
in  lieu  of  ;  as,  He  said  this  by  way  of  introduction. 

3.  Come  your  way ,  Come  your  ways:  Come,  come 
on ;  a  phrase  often  used  as  an  encouragement  or 
invitation  to  approach  or  accompany  the  speaker. 

“  Come  your  way,  sir.” — Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure, 
iii.  2. 

4.  Covered  way ,  Covert  way :  [Covered-way.] 

5.  In  the  family  way :  [Family-way.] 

6.  In  the  way :  In  a  position  to  obstruct  or  hin¬ 
der;  of  such  a  nature  as  to  obstruct,  hinder,  or 
impede  ;  as,  He  is  always  in  the  way. 

7.  In  the  way  of: 

(1)  So  as  to  meet,  fall  in  with,  or  gain  ;  as,  He  put 
me  in  the  way  of  doing  business. 

(2)  In  respect  of  ;  as  regards. 

“  What  my  tongue  can  do  in  the  way  of  flattery.” 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  iii.  2. 

8.  Milky  way :  [Galaxy.] 

9.  On  the  way :  In  going,  traveling,  or  passing 
along;  hence,  in  a  state  of  progression  or  advance¬ 
ment  toward  completion  or  accomplishment. 

“You  should  have  been  well  on  your  way  to  York.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  1. 

10.  Out  of  the  way : 

(1)  Not  in  the  proper  course ;  in  such  a  position 
or  condition  as  to  pass  or  miss  one’s  object ;  in 
such  a  place  or  state  as  to  be  hindered,  impeded, 
incommoded,  or  prevented. 

“Men  who  go  out  of  the  way  to  hint  free  things,  must 
be  guilty  of  absurdity  or  rudeness.”  —  Richardson: 
Clarissa. 

(2)  Not  in  its  proper  place,  or  where  it  can  be 
found  or  met  with;  hence,  concealed,  lost,  hidden, 
gone. 

“Is ’t  lost?  is ’t  gone?  speak,  is  it  out  of  the  way?" 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  4. 

(3)  Not  in  the  usual,  ordinary,  or  regular  course; 
out  of  the  beaten  track  ;  hence,  unusual,  extraordi¬ 
nary,  remarkable,  striking,  notable;  as,  That  is 
nothing  out  of  the  way.  ( Colloq .) 

(4)  Used  as  an  order  to  make  room. 

“  Out  of  the  way,  I  say.” — Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  1. 

11.  Right  of  way : 

Law:  A  privilege  which  an  individual  or  a  par¬ 
ticular  description  of  individuals  may  have  of 
going  over  another’s  grounds,  subject  to  certain 
conditions  or  sanctioned  by  the  custom  by  virtue  of 
which  the  right  exists.  A  right  of  way  may  be  claimed 
by  prescription  and  immemorial  usage,  such  right 
being  absolute  and  indefeasible  if  proved  to  be 
used  down  to  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the 
action.  It  may  also  be  granted  by  special  permis¬ 
sion,  as  when  the  owner  of  lands  grants  to  another 
liberty  of  passing  over  his  grounds  in  order  to  go  to 
church,  market,  or  the  like,  in  which  case  the  gift 
is  confined  to  the  grantee  alone,  and  dies  with  him. 
Again,  a  right  of  way  may  arise  by  act  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  law,  as  when  a  man  grants  a  piece  of  ground 
in  the  middle  of  his  field  he  at  the  same  time  tacitly 
and  impliedly  grants  a  way  to  come  at  it. 

IT  When  works  of  public  utility,  such  as  railroads, 
are  to  be  constructed  the  law  of  most  states  will 
compel  the  conveyance  to  the  corporation  of  a  right 
of  way  upon  tender  of  fair  value  to  the  owner  of 
land. 

12.  To  give  way:  [Give,  T[  23.] 

13.  To  go  one's  way  (or  ways )  .•  To  take  one’s  de¬ 
parture  ;  to  depart ;  to  go  off.  (Often  used  as  im¬ 
plying  reproach.) 

“  Go  thy  ways,  I  begin  to  be  aweary  of  thee.” — Shakesp. : 
All’s  Well,  iv.  5. 

14.  To  go  the  way  of  all  flesh  (or  of  all  the  earth )  : 
To  die.  (1  Kings  ii.  2.) 

15.  To  have  way,  To  have  one's  way :  To  have  free 
scope. 

“  Let  him  have  his  way.” — Shakesp.:  All’s  Well,  iii.  6. 

16.  To  hold  one's  way :  To  keep  one’s  course ;  to  go 
on ;  not  to  stop. 

17.  To  lead  the  way :  To  be  the  first  or  most  ad¬ 
vanced  in  a  march,  procession,  progress,  or  the  like ; 
to  act  the  part  of  a  leader,  guide,  &c. 

18.  To  make  one’s  way  :  To  advance  successfully ; 
to  find  and  pursue  a  successful  career ;  to  prosper ; 
to  advance  in  life  by  one’s  own  exertions. 

19.  To  make  way :  [Make,  v.,H  36.] 

20.  To  take  one's  own  way :  To  follow  one’s  own 
fancy,  opinion,  plan,  or  inclination. 


wayfare 

22.  Way  of  the  rounds: 

Fort.:  A  space  left  for  the  passage  round  be¬ 
tween  a  rampart  and  the  wall  of  a  fortified  town. 

23.  W ays  and  means : 

*(1)  Methods,  resources,  facilities. 

“Then  eyther  prynce  sought  the  wayes  and  meanys 
howe  eyther  of  theym  myght  dyscontent  other.” — Fabyan: 
Chronyele  (an.  1335). 

(2)  Specif,  in  legislation,  means  of  raising  money ; 
resources  of  revenue.  In  this  sense  generally  in  the 
expression,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

*way-baggage,  s.  The  baggage  or  luggage  of  a 
way-passenger  on  a  railroad  or  in  a  stage-coach. 
*way-beaten,  a.  Way-worn,  tired, 
way-bennet,  way-bent,  s. 

Bot.:  Hordeum  murinum.  [Wall-barley.] 
way-bill,  s.  A  list  of  the  names  of  passengers 
who  are  carried  in  a  public  conveyance,  or  the 
description  of  goods  sent  with  a  common  carrier  by 
land. 

♦way-bound,  adj.  Hindered  or  prevented  froir. 
pursuing  one’s  journey,  as  by  snow  or  the  like. 

“  To  tell  how  poor  travelers  are  way-bound.  ’ — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

*way-door,  s.  A  street-door 

“  On  his  way-door  fix  the  horned  head.” 

Bp.  Hall  Satires,  III.,  iv.  7. 

way-end,  s. 

Mining:  A  term  applied  in  iron-stone  mines  to 
that  part  of  the  face  where  the  road  enters, 
way-farer,  s.  [Wayfarer.] 
way- gate,  s. 

1.  The  tail-race  of  a  mill. 

2.  Right  of  way.  (Scotch.) 

“  He  [Irving]  took  me  into  his  library  .  .  .  and  said, 
cheerily  flinging  out  his  arms:  ‘  Upon  all  these  you  have 
will  and  way-gate,’  an  expressive  Annandale  phrase  of  the 
completest  welcome.” — Carlyle:  Reminisoences,  i.  101. 

way-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Polygonum  aviculare. 
way-leave,  s.  Right-of-way. 

“  Another  thing  that  is  remarkable  is  their  way-leaves-: 
for  when  men  have  pieces  of  ground  between  the  colliery 
and  the  river,  they  sell  leave  to  lead  coals  over  their 
ground.” — North:  Lord  Guilford,  i.  265. 

♦way -maker,  subst.  One  who  makes  away;  a 
precursor. 

“  Way-makers  ...  to  the  restitution  of  the  evan¬ 
gelical  truth.” — Bp.  Hall. 

way-mark,  subst.  A  mark  to  guide  persons  in 
traveling.  ( Cowper :  Prog,  of  Error,  HI.) 
way-measurer,  s.  [Odometer.] 
way-pane,  s.  A  slip  left  for  cartage  in  watered 
land. 

way-passenger,  s.  A  passenger  picked  up  by 
the  way— that  is,  one  taken  up  at  some  place  inter¬ 
mediate  between  the  regular  or  principal  stopping- 
places  or  stations, 
way-post,  s.  A  finger-post. 

“  You  came  to  a  place  where  three  cross-roads  divide, 
Without  any  way-post  stuck  up  by  the  side.” 

Barham:  Ingoldsby  Leg.;  St.  Romwold. 

way-shaft,  s. 

Steam  Eng. :  A  shaft  in  a  lever-beam  engine  which 
actuates  the  slide-valve. 

way-station,  s.  An  intermediate  station  on  a 
railroad, 
way-thistle,  s. 

Bot. :  Carduus  or  Cnicus  arvensis. 
way-thorn,  s. 

Bot. :  Rhamnus  catharticus. 

way-train,  s.  A  railroad  train  that  stops  at  inter¬ 
mediate  or  way  stations. 

way-warden,  s.  The  surveyor  of  a  road  or  high¬ 
way.  {White:  Selborne,  lett.  xxviii.  To  Son.  D. 
Barrington.) 

way  -board,  s.  [Eng.  way,  and  board.'] 

Mining  &  Geol. :  A  mining  term  now  somewhat 
extensively  adopted  by  geologists  to  designate  the 
bands  or  layers  separating  thicker  strata,  and 
marking  the  line  at  which  the  latter  tend  to  sepa¬ 
rate.  Thus  thick  beds  of  limestone,  or  of  sandstone, 
may  be  separated  by  thin  layers  of  shale.  [Page.) 

way  -bread,  s.  [A.  S.  weg-breede,  from  its  grow¬ 
ing  by  the  wayside.] 

Bot. :  Plantago  major. 

*way'-f  are,  v.  i.  [Eng.  way,  s.,  and  fare,  v.]  To 
travel,  to  journey. 

“A  certain  Laconian  as  he  way  fared  came  unto  a  place 
where  there  dwelt  an  old  friend  of  his.” — P.  Holland: 
Plutarch,  p.  390. 

♦way-fare,  s.  [Wayfare,  v.]  The  act  of  travel¬ 
ing  or  journeying;  travel. 


“  Take  your  own  way.” — Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  i.  5. 

21.  To  take  one's  way :  To  start ;  to  set  out. 

“  Take  your  way  for  home.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well,  ii.  5. 


ate,  fat,  fare,  simidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wqlf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


wayfarer 
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weak-spirited 


way’-f  ar-er,  s.  [En g.ivayfar{e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
travels  or  journeys ;  a  traveler. 

“Frequented  with  many  wayfarers” — Carew.  Survey  of 
Cornwall,  fol.  66. 

way’-far-Ing,  *wai-far-ing,  *way-fair-yng, 

a.  &  s.  [Eng.  wayfar{e)  ;  -ing .] 

A.  As  adj.:  Traveling,  journeying;  being  on  a 
journey. 

“To  compell  euen  wayfairyng  menne  to  stay  whether 
they  will  or  no.” — Goldinge;  Caesar,  fol.  87. 

tB.  Assubst.:  Journey,  pilgrimage. 

“  And  wayworn  6eemed  he  with  life’s  wayfaring." 

A.  C.  Swinburne:  Tristram  of  Lyonesse,  ii. 

■wayfaring-tree,  s. 

Botany:  Viburnum  lantana,  a  large  and  much- 
branched  shrub,  six  to  twenty  feet  high,  the  young 
shoots  very  downy.  Leaves  elliptic,  cordate  at  the 
base,  serrate,  veined,  downy  beneath,  the  pubes¬ 
cence  being  stellate  ;  flowers  white,  in  large  dense 
cymes;  berry  purplish- black.  It  flowers  in  May 
and  June. 

way'-go-iiig,  adj.  [English  way,  s.,  and  going.'] 
Going  away,  departing ;  of,  pertaining  to,  or  belong¬ 
ing  to  one  who  goes  away. 

waygoing-crop,  subst.  The  crop  which  is  taken 
from  the  land  the  year  the  tenant  leaves  it.  Called 
also  Out-going  crop. 

way'-goose,  subst.  [Wayzgoose.]  The  same  as 
Wayzgoose,  3.  (q.  v.) 

“  The  way-gooses  were  always  kept  about  Bartholomew- 
tide;  and  till  the  master-printer  have  given  this  way-goose 
the  journeymen  do  not  use  to  work  by  candle-light.” — 
C.  II.  Timperley:  Diet.  Printers  and  Printing,  p.  516. 

way-lay',  way’-lay,  v.  t.  [English  way,  s.,  and 
faj/.]  To  watch  insidiously  in  the  way,  with  a  view 
to  rob,  seize,  or  slay ;  to  beset  by  the  way. 


“A  dancing  shape,  an  image  gay, 

To  haunt,  to  startle,  and  waylay." 

Wordsworth:  Poems  of  the  Imagination. 

way-lay -er,  way'-lay-er,  s.  [English  waylay ; 
•er.]  One  who  waylays ;  one  who  waits  for  another 
in  ambush,  with  a  view  to  rob,  seize,  or  slay  him. 

way -less,  a.  [Eng.  way,  s. ;  -less.]  Having  no 
way,  road,  or  path ;  pathless,  trackless. 

“Her  through  the  wayless  woods  of  Cardiff  to  convey.1* 
Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  5. 

*way’-ment,  *wai'-ment,  v.  i.  [Q.  Fr .  wai- 
menter,  a  variant  of  lamenter  =  to  lament.]  To 
lament,  to  bewail. 

“  With  that  she  wept  and  wof  ullie  waymented." 

Spenser:  Tears  of  the  Muses,  855. 

*way’-ment,  s.  [Wayment,  -t.]  Lamentation, 
wailing. 

“  For  pittie  of  the  sad  wayment 
Which  Orpheus  for  Eurydice  did  make.” 

Spenser:  liuines  of  Time,  390. 

*way’-ment-ing,  *way-ment-ynge,  s.  [Way¬ 
ment,  v.  ]  Lamentation,  lamenting. 

“  That  in  this  world  nys  creature  lyvynge. 

That  herde  such  another  waymentynge." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  904. 


way'-slde,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  way,  s.,  and  side.] 

A.  As  subst. :  The  side  of  the  road  or  way ;  the 
border  or  edge  of  a  highway. 

“Itstood  also  hard  by  the  wayside." — Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s 
Progress ,  pt.  i. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  side  of  a  road  ; 
situated  on,  lying  near,  or  growing  on  the  wayside ; 
as,  a  wayside  inn,  a  wayside  flower. 

way  -ward,  *wei-ward,  *wey-ward,  adj.  [A 
headless  form  of  aweucard=awayward ;  thus,  ivay- 
tt)ord=awayward,  i.  e.,  turned  away,  perverse. 

(Skeat.)  J  .  , 

1.  Perverse,  froward ;  full  of  peevish  caprices  or 
whims ;  capricious,  obstinate. 

“Make  their  whole  being  a  wayward  and  uneasy  condi¬ 
tion.”— Steele:  Spectator,  No.  202. 

2.  Growing  or  running  where  not  wanted. 

“Send  its  rough  wayward  roots  in  all  directions.”— 

Smithson:  Useful  Book  for  Farmers,  p.  32. 

way'-ward-ly,  adv.  [En y.  wayward;  -ly.]  In 
a  wayward  manner ;  perversely,  frowardly. 

“  Wciywardly  proud,  and  therefore  bold,  because  ex- 
(tremely  faulty.” — Sidney. 

wav’-ward-ness,  *wei-ward-nesse,  s.  [Eng, 
wayward;'  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
Wayward ;  perverseness,  frowardness. 

“Her  rather  aggravating  waywardness  and  willfulness.” 

— London  Echo. 

way'-wl§e,  adj.  [English  way,  s.,  and  wise ,  a.] 
Expert  in  finding  or  keeping  the  way. 

way’-wls-er,  s.  [Ger.  wegweiser=  a  guide,  from 
weQ= way,  and  weisen= to  direct.]  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  distance  which  one  has  traveled 
on  a  road;  an  odometer  or  pedometer.  {Evelyn: 
Diary,  Aug.  6,  1655.) _ _ 


way'-wode,  *wai'-wode,  subst.  [Pol.  &  Russ. 

woyewoda— army-leader,  from  woi=  an  army,  and 
wodit=  to  lead.]  A  name  originally  given  to  mili¬ 
tary  commanders  in  various  Slavonic  countries, 
and  afterward  to  governors  of  towns  and  provinces. 
It  was  borne.  for  a  time  by  the  rulers  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia,  who  subsequently  took  the  title  of 
Hospodar. 

way’-w5de-sMp,  s.  [Eng.  wayivode;  -ship.] 
The  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a  waywode. 

Tway'-worn,  adj.  [Eng.  way,  s.,  and  worn.] 
Wearied  by  traveling;  tired.  (See  extract  under 
Wayfaking,  B.) 

way  -wort,  s.  [Eng.  way,  and  wort.] 

Bot.:  Anagallis  arvensis. 
wayz-goose,  s.  [Seedef.  3.] 

*1.  A  stubble-goose.  {Bailey.] 

*2.  An  entertainment  given  to  journeymen  at  the 
beginning  of  winter.  {Bailey.) 

3.  An  annual  dinner  of  the  persons  employed  in 
an  English  printing-office ;  a  printer’s  bean-feast. 
Timperley  {Diet.  Printers  <&  Printing,  p.516)  says; 
“The  derivation  of  this  term  is  not  generally  known. 
It  is  from  the  old  English  word  wayz=stubble.  A 
stubble-goose  is  a  known  dainty  in  our  days.  A 
wayz-goose  was  the  head  dish  at  the  annual  feast 
of  the  forefathers  of  our  fraternity.” 

we,  pers.  pron.  [A.  S. ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  wij ;  Icel. 
vir,  veer ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  vi;  Ger.  wir;  Goth,  weis.] 
The  plural  of  the  first  personal  pronoun :  I  and  an¬ 
other,  or  others  ;  I  and  he  or  she,  or  I  and  they. 

H  1.  We  is  often  used  indefinitely ,  or  vaguely,  like 
they,  in  the  sense  of  people  generally,  the  world, 
&c.,  and  corresponding  to  the  French  on  and  the 
German  man.  In  this  use  we  differs  from  they  in 
that  by  using  it  the  speaker  identifies  himself  more 
or  less  directly  with  the  statement,  whereas  the  use 
of  they  does  not  imply  any  such  identification. 

2.  We  is  frequently  used  by  individuals,  as  editors, 
authors,  and  the  like,  when  alluding  to  themselves, 
in  order  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  egotism,  which 
would  arise  from  the  too  constant  use  of  the  pro¬ 
noun  I.  We  is  also  used  by  kings  and  other  potent¬ 
ates  in  official  documents.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
first  so  used  by  King  John,  of  England  (1204-15). 

“  We  charge  you,  on  allegiance  to  ourself. 

To  hold  your  slaughtering  hands.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  1. 

weak,  *weake,  *waik,  *weik,  *weke,  *wycke, 
*wyke,  a.  [Icel.  veikr,  veykr,  rdfcr=weak  ;  Sw.  vek; 
Dan.  wgr=pliant;  A.  S.  wdc  —  pliant,  weak,  easily 
bent;  Dut.  iveek;  Ger.  weich.  The  original  mean¬ 
ing  was  yielding,  giving  way  easily;  cf.  Icel  .vikja 
(pa.  t.  veik,  pa.  par.  vikinn)  =  to  turn,  to  turn  aside ; 
A.  S.  wican  (pa.  t.  wdc,  pa.  par.  wicen)  —to  give 
way ;  Ger.  weichen  (pa.  t.  wich,_ pa.  par.gewichen)=: 
to  give  way ;  Gr .  eiko,  for  veiko)=  to  yield,  to  give 
way.  From  the  same  root  come  wick  and  wicker.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Wanting  or  deficient  in  physical  strength  ;  as — 

(1)  Deficient  in  bodily  strength;  not  able  to  do 
severe  or  difficult  tasks  or  work,  or  to  raise  heavy 
weights,  or  the  like ;  wanting  in  robustness  or  vigor ; 
feeble,  exhausted  ;  not  strong  ;  infirm,  sickly. 

“Him  to  be  yet  weak  and  weary  well  she  knew.” 

Spenser :  F.  Q.,  I.  ix.  20. 

(2)  Not  able  to  sustain  a  heavy  weight,  pressure, 
or  strain. 

“A  mantel  hong  her  fast  by 
Upon  a  bench  weake  and  small.” 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

(3)  Not  having  the  parts  firmly  united  or  adhe¬ 
sive  ;  easily  broken  or  separated  into  pieces  ;  brittle ; 
as,  a  weak  vessel. 

(4)  Not  stiff  ;  pliant,  easily  bending,  soft;  as,  the 
weak  stem  of  a  plant. 

(5)  Not  able  to  resist  onset  or  attack  ;  easily  sur¬ 
mounted  or  overcome  ;  as,  a  weak  fortress. 

2.  Unfit  for  purposes  of  attack  or  defense,  either 
from  want  of  numbers,  training,  courage,  or  other 
martial  resources  ;  not  strong  in  arms  ;  too  small  in 
numbers  or  insufficiently  prepared ;  as,  a  weak  force. 

3.  Not  strongly  or  numerously  supplied ;  not  hold¬ 
ing  a  large  number. 

“  Being  weak  in  trumps,  you  should  play  the  trump 
next  in  value  to  the  turn-up.” — Field,  Dec.  12,  1885. 

4.  Deficient  in  force  of  utterance  or  sound  ;  hav¬ 
ing  little  volume,  loudness,  or  sonorousness  ;  as,  a 
weak  voice. 

5.  Wanting  in  ability  to  perform  its  functions  or 
office;  powerless  in  operation  ;  inefficacious ;  defi¬ 
cient  in  functional  energy,  activity,  or  force. 

“  Goes  against  my  weak  stomach.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iii.  2. 

6.  Not  abundantly  or  sufficiently  impregnated 
with  the  essential  required,  or  with  the  usual  ingre¬ 
dients,  or  with  stimulating  or  nourishing  sub¬ 
stances  or  properties  ;  not  of  the  usual  strength  ; 
poor;  as,  weak  tea,  weak  ale,  &c. 


7~=r.  P6ut,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


7.  Not  possessing  moral  or  mental  strength,  yigoA 
or  energy  ;  deficient  in  strength  of  intellect  or  judg 
ment ;  wanting  in  btrength  of  mind  or  resolution. 

“If  they  were  weak  enough  to  recall  him,  they  woulu 
soon  have  to  depose  him  again.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Bug., 
ch.  xii. 

8.  Having  imperfect  mental  faculties ;  foolish,, 
silly,  fatuous,  stupid. 

“To  dally  much  with  subjects  mean  and  low. 

Proves  that  the  mind  is  weak,  or  makes  it  so.” 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  645. 

9.  Not  having  acquired  full  confidence  or  convic¬ 
tion  ;  not  firmly  settled  or  established ;  wavering, 
vacillating. 

“Him  that  is  weak  in  the  faith  receive  ye,  but  not  to 
doubtful  disputations.” — Romans,  xiv.  1. 

10.  Deficient  in  steadiness  or  firmness;  not  able 
to  resist  temptation,  persuasion,  urgency,  or  the 
like;  easily  moved,  impressed,  er  overcome. 

“  Wicked  and  thence  we,ak." 

Milton ■  P.  L.,  iv.  856. 

11.  Resulting  from  or  indicating  want  of  judg¬ 
ment,  discernment,  or  firmness ;  arising  from  or 
characterized  by  want  of  moral  courage,  of  self- 
denial  or  of  determination  ;  injudicious  ;  as,  a  weak 
compliance. 

12.  Not  having  effective  or  prevailing  power;  not 
potent ;  inefficacious. 

“  My  ancient  incantations  are  too  weak.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  8. 

13.  Not  having  power  to  convince  ;  not  supported 
by  the  force  of  reason  or  truth  ;  unsustained,  con¬ 
trovertible. 

“  Weaker  reasons  than  these  would  have  satisfied  the 
Whigs  who  formed  the  majority  of  the  Privy  Council.”— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch  xi. 

14.  Not  founded  in  right  or  justice ;  not  easily  de¬ 
fensible. 

“  My  title ’s  weak.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  i.  L 

15.  Deficient  in  power  or  vigor  of  expression  ;  not 
having  pith,  pregnancy,  or  point;  as,  a  weak  style. 

*16.  Slight,  inconsiderable,  little,  petty. 

“  This  weak  and  idle  theme.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Bight’s  Dream,  V. 

II.  Grammar :  A  term  applied  to  verbs  the  past 
tense  and  past  participle  of  which  are  formed  by 
the  addition  of  -ed,  -d;  as,  I  love,  I  loved;  opposed 
to  strong  verbs  (q.  v.).  Also  applied  to  nouns  the 
plurals  of  which  are  formed  by  the  addition  of  -s, 
-es. 

*weak-built,  a.  Ill-founded. 

“Yet  ever  to  obtain  his  will  resolving, 

Though  weak-built  hopes,  persuade  him  to  abstaining.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  130. 

weak-eyed,  a.  Having  weak  eyes. 

weak-fish,  s.  [Squeteagtje.] 

weak-lieaded,  a.  Having  a  weak  head  or  intel¬ 
lect. 

weak-hearted,  a.  Having  little  courage ;  spir¬ 
itless. 

‘  ‘  More  miseries  and  greater  far 
Than  my  weak-hearted  enemies  dare  offer.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

*weak-hinged,  a.  Weak,  ill-founded. 

“  Not  able  to  produce  more  accusation 
Than  your  own  weak-hinged  fancy.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  ii.3. 

weak-kneed,  a.  Having  weak  knees ;  hence,  fig., 
giving  way  easily ;  not  strong  of  mind  or  resolution  ; 
weak. 

“  Such  another  weak-kneed  effort  .  .  .  will  lead  to 
no  good  result.” — St.  James's  Gazette,  Jan.  14,  1888. 

weak-made,  a.  Having  by  nature  little  strength ; 
weak,  feeble. 

“  Those  proud  lords,  to  blame, 

Make  weak-made  women  tenants  to  their  shame.” 

Shakesp.  ■  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,260. 

weak-minded,  a.  Feeble  in  mind  or  resolution. 

weak-mindedness,  s.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  weak-minded  ;  irresolution,  indecision. 
“Brook  no  continuance  of  weak-mindedness.’’ 

Wordsworth:  To  B.  K.  Haydon,  Esq. 

weak-side,  s.  That  side  or  aspect,  of  a  person’s 
character  or  disposition  by  which  he  is  most  easily 
affected  or  influenced. 

“To  quell  the  tyrant  love,  and  guard  thy  heart 
On  this  weak  side,  where  most  our  nature  fails.” 

Addison:  Cato. 

Weak-sighted,  a.  Having  weak  sight. 

weak-sister,  s.  An  unreliable  person;  [inter¬ 
changeable  with  weak-vessel.] 

weak-spirited,  a.  Having  a  weak  or  timorous 
spirit;  pusillanimous. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  £ 
-sious  =  shns.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  deL 


weak 

*w6ak,  *wek-en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  wtiecan , 
■Kvacian.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  make  weak;  to  weaken. 

“It  .  .  .  weaketh  our  hertes  in  vertues.” — Golden 
Boke,  let.  8. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  weak ;  to  lose  strength  ; 
to  abate. 

“Somwhat  to  weken  gan  the  paine.” 

Chaucer:  Troilus  and  Cresseide,  iv. 

weak'-en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  weak ,  a. ;  -en.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  make  weak  ;  to  lessen  the  strength 
•of ;  to  deprive  of  strength  ;  to  debilitate  ;  to  lessen 
the  force,  power,  or  authority  of. 

“How  strangely  is  the  force  of  this  motive  weakened  by 
-those  who  make  Christ  a  mere  man.” — Atterbury:  Ser¬ 
mons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  3. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  weak  or  weaker ;  to  lose 
strength. 

“His  notion  weakens.” — Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  4. 

weak  -en-er,  *weak  -ner.s.  [Eng.  weaken;  -er.] 
One  who  or  that  which  weakens. 

“Huge  helps  to  piety,  great  weakners  of  sin.” — South: 
. Sermons ,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  11. 

weak'-en-Ihg,pr.pa?\  &  a.  [Weaken.] 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Having  the  property  or  quality  of 
reducing  strength  ;  as,  a  weakening  disease. 

weak'-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  weak,  a. ;  -ish.\  Somewhat 
weak;  rather  weak. 

weak-Ish-ness,  s.  [English  weakish;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  weakish  ;  slight  weak¬ 
ness. 

weak'-llng,  *weak-lyng,  s.  &  a.  [En g.weak; 
-ling .] 

tA.  As  subst. :  A  weak  or  feeble  person. 

“This  was  a  feat  not  to  be  attempted  by  a  weakling.” — 
Field,  April  4,  1885. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Weak,  feeble. 

“He  [Eschines]  was  but  weakling ,  and  very  tender.” — 
North:  Plutarch ,  p.  700. 

weak'-ly,  *weake-ly,  adv.  &  a.  [Eng.  weak,  a; 

•ly.] 

A.  As  adverb : 

1.  In  a  weak  manner;  with  little  physical 
Strength ;  feebly,  faintly ;  not  strongly  or  forcibly. 

2.  With  want  of  efficacy  ;  with  little  or  no  result. 

3.  With  feebleness  of  mind  or  intellect;  indis¬ 
creetly,  injudiciously. 

“Plato  .  .  .  weakly  advises  men  to  worship  inferior 
gods,  daemons,  and  spirits.” — Clarke:  On  the  Evidences, 
prop.  6. 

B.  As  adj.:  Not  strong  of  constitution  or  growth  ; 
weak,  infirm. 

“  Than  be  tempted  to  plant  a  xveakly  grower.” — Field, 
Oct.  15,  1887. 

weak-ness,  *weake-nesse,  subst.  [Eng.  weak; 
• ness .1 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  weak ;  want  of 
physical  strength ;  want  of  force  or  vigor ;  feeble¬ 
ness,  infirmity. 

“  The  weakness  of  mine  eyes.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  3. 

2.  Want  of  mental  or  moral  strength;  want  of 
moral  courage,  resolution,  or  strength  of  will ;  irreso¬ 
lution. 

“  Weakness  to  resist 
Philistian  gold.” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  830. 

3.  Want  of  spiritedness,  life,  or  sprightliness. 

“New  graces  yearly  like  thy  works  display. 

Soft  without  weakness,  without  glaring  gay.” 

Pope:  Epistle  to  Mr.  Jervas,  66. 

*4.  Want  of  moral  force  or  influence  upon  the 
mind  ;  want  of  cogency. 

“She  seems  to  be  conscious  of  the  weakness  of  those 
testimonies.” — Tillotson. 

5.  A  fall  in  price. 

“  The  trade  there,  in  fact,  has  been  rather  inclined  to 
harden  than  show  weakness." — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

6.  A  defect,  failing,  or  fault;  a  foible;  as,  Every 
one  has  his  weakness.  (In  this  sense  it  takes  a 

plural.) 

weal  (1),  *wele,  *weale,  s.  [A.  S.  wela,  weala, 
weoZa=opulence,  prosperity,  weal,  from  wel= well 
(q.  v.) ;  cogn.  with  Danish  vel— weal,  welfare;  Sw. 
vdl;  O.  H.  Ger.  weld,  wola,  wolo;  Ger.  wohl.l 

1.  A  sound,  healthy,  or  prosperous  state,  whether 
of  persons  or  things;  the  state  of  being  well ;  wel¬ 
fare,  prosperity. 

“  By  every  chief  who  fought  or  fell, 

For  Albion’s  weal  in  battle  bold.” 

Scott:  Bard’s  Incantation. 

*2.  The  body  politic;  the  state,  the  common¬ 
wealth. 

“The  special  watchmen  of  our  English  weal.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  1. 
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IT  The  public,  general,  or  common  weal :  The  well¬ 
being,  welfare,  or  prosperity  of  the  community, 
state,  or  society. 

“A  foe  to  the  public  weal.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

*weal-balanced,  a.  Kept  in  just  proportion  by 
reasons  of  state. 

“  By  cold  gradation  and  weal-balanced  form.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  3. 

*weal-public,  *weal-publick,  s.  The  public 

weal;  the  commonwealth. 

“Set  upon  spoil  on  either  part  they  were, 

Whilst  the  weal-publick  they  in  pieces  tear.” 

Drayton:  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret. 

*weals-man,  s.  A  man  who  consults  or  professes 
to  consult  the  public  weal. 

“  Meeting  two  such  weals-men  as  you  are.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 

weal  (2),  *wheal,  s.  [A.  S.  walu .]  The  mark  of 
a  stripe  ;  a  wale  (q.  v.) . 

“  Like  warts  or  weals  it  hangs  upon  her  skin.” 

Donne. 

*weal  (1),  v.t.  [Weal  (l),s.]  To  promote  the 
weal  or  welfare  of. 

weal  (2),  wale,  v.  t.  [Weal  (2),s.]  To  mark 
with  weals  or  stripes. 

“  Thy  sacred  body  was  stripped  of  thy  garments,  and 
waled  with  bloody  stripes.” — Bp.  Hall:  Contempl.,  bk.  iv. 

*weal'-g,-way,  interj.  [Welaway.] 

weald,  *wald,  *walt,  wold,  *weeld,  s.  [A.  S. 
weald,  ivald— a  wood,  a  forest;  cogn.  with  0.  H. 
Ger.  wait;  Ger.  wald.]  [Wold.]  Apiece  of  open 
forest-land ;  a  woody  place  or  woody  waste  ;  a  wold. 

1[  As  a  proper  name  it  is  applied  to  a  valley  or 
tract  of  English  country  lying  between  the  north 
and  south  downs  of  Kent  and  Sussex. 

Weald-clay,  s. 

Geol. :  The  upper  stratum  or  series  of  strata  of 
the  British  Wealden  formation.  It  is  about  1,000 
feet  thick,  and,  with  the  exception  of  its  upper  por¬ 
tion,  which  is  fluvio-marine,  is  of  fresh-water  origin. 
It  constituted  the  delta  of  a  great  river,  which 
slowly  subsided  till  at  length  the  ocean  was  let  in. 
The  delta  was  inhabited  by  great  Saurians,  of  the 
genera  lguanodon,  Hypsilophodon.  Pelorosaurus, 
Ornithopsis,  and  Hylseosaurus.  These,  becoming 
submerged  as  the  delta  sank,  became  imbedded,  not 
in  the  Weald  clay,  but  in  the  overlying  Kentish  Rag 
which  succeeded  the  clay,  and  rests  on  it  conform¬ 
ably.  Throughout  the  clay  itself  are  casts  of 
Cyprides,  and  there  are  occasional  bands  of  Sussex 
marble  composed  almost  entirely  of  a  species  of 
Paludina.  The  Weald  clay  constitutes  a  valley 
between  the  elevated  ridges  of  the  Hastings  Sand 
and  the  chalk  downs  of  Kent,  Surrey,  Hampshire, 
and  Sussex,  from  Hythe  by  Tunbridge,  Harting- 
combe,  and  Hailsham  to  Pevensey. 

Weald  -en,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  weald;  -en.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  weald ;  specif¬ 
ically,  pertaining  to  the  weald  of  Kent  and  Sussex, 
England,  or  to  the  formation  described  under  B. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Geol.:  A  formation  or  group  of  rocks  consisting 
of  clay,  shale,  sand,  sandstones,  grits,  and  lime¬ 
stones,  constituting  the  lowest  part  of  the  Creta¬ 
ceous  system.  In  1822  Mr.  Gideon  Algernon  Mantell 
(afterward  Dr.  Mantell,  F.  R.  S.)  correctly  showed 
that  it  was  of  fluviatile  origin,  though  intercalated 
between  marine  Oolite  below,  and  Greensand,  also 
marine,  above.  The  name,  Wealden  Formation, 
was  first  introduced  by  Mantell,  to  whom  it  had 
been  suggested  by  his  friend  J.  P.  Martin,  Esq.,  of 
Pulborough.  The  Wealden  has  been  generally  di¬ 
vided  into  the  Weald  Clay,  constituting  the  upper 
beds,  the  Hastings  Sand  in  the  middle,  and  Purbeck 
beds  below ;  but  the  Purbeck  beds  are  now  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  Oolite,  or  to  be  intermediate  between  the 
Oolite  and  the  Wealden.  The  thickness  of  the  true 
Wealden  formation  in  Swanage  Bay,  where  it  is 
most  highly  developed,  may  be  2,000  feet.  Its  fauna 
consists  of  great  reptiles,  fishes  of  the  genus  Le- 
pidotus,  and  freshwater  mollusks,  Physa,  Limnfea, 
&c. ;  its  flora  of  Conifers,  Cycads,  and  Ferns,  but 
no  Dicotyledonous  Angiosperms.  The  delta  of  the 
old  Wealden  river  has  been  traced  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  a  hundred  miles 
from  north  to  south.  Much  has  been  swept  away 
by  denudation.  The  Quorra  or  Niger  in  Africa 
covers  25,000  square  miles ;  the  Wealden  river  there¬ 
fore  probably  approached,  and  may  possibly  have 
exceeded  it  in  magnitude.  It  drained  a  largo  part 
of  a  continent,  the  area  and  exact  situation  of 
which  are  unknown.  The  W ealden  of  Hanover  and 
Westphalia  constitutes  the  delta  of  a  second  river 
distinct  from  the  first.  [Weald-clay,  Hastings- 

SAND,  PUEBECK-BEDS.] 

*weald  -ish,  adj.  [English  weald;  -ish.]  Of  or 
belonging  to  a  weald,  and  especially  to  the  weald 
of  Kent  and  Sussex,  England. 

“The  wealdish  man.” — Fuller:  Worthies;  Kent. 


weanedness 

*weal-f  ul,  *weale-full,  a.  [Eng.  weal  (1),  and 
full.]  Happy. 

“To  telle  the  jerkes  with  joy,  that  joy  do  bring, 

Is  both  a  wealefull  and  a  wofull  thing.” 

Davies:  Holy  Roode,  p.  13. 

wealth,  *wealthe,  *welthe,  s.  [Eng.  weal  (1), 
s. ;  -th;  cf.  health,  from  heal,  dearth,  from  dear,  &c.; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  weelde  =  luxury,  from  «ieZ=well 
{adv.).] 

1.  Ordinary  Language ! 

*1.  Weal,  prosperity,  welfare,  eternal  happiness. 

“Let  no  man  seek  his  own,  but  every  man  another’s 
wealth.” — 1  Corinth,  x.  24. 

2.  A  collective  term  for  riches;  material  posses¬ 
sions  in  all  their  variety ;  large  possessions  of 
money,  goods,  or  lands  ;  that  abundance  of  worldly 
estate  which  exceeds  the  state  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  community  ;  affluence,  opulence. 

“  That  wealth  consists  in  money  or  in  gold  and  silver, 
is  a  popular  notion.” — Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  i. 

3.  Abundance,  affluence,  profusion. 

“  With  new  wonder  now  he  views  .  .  . 

In  narrow  room  nature’s  whole  wealth,  yea  more, 

A  heav’n  on  earth.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  207. 

II.  Polit.  Econ. :  A  term  embracing  all  and  only 
such  objects  as  have  utility  and  can  be  appropri¬ 
ated  in  exclusive  possession,  and  _  therefore 
exchanged.  Political  economists  consider  labor 
as  the  only  source  of  wealth ,  and  political  economy 
treats  mainly  of  the  means  of  promoting  the  in¬ 
crease  of  national  wealth,  and  of  removing  obstruc¬ 
tions  to  its  development. 

*wealth'-ful,  ^wealth  -full,  a.  [Eng.  wealth ; 
-ful{l).]  Full  of  wealth  or  happiness;  prosperous. 

“Likelie  righte  wel  to  prosper  in  wea Ithfull  place.” — 
More:  Works,  p.  39. 

*wealth'-f  ul-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  wealthful ;  -ly.]  In 
prosperity  or  happiness  ;  prosperously. 

“To  lead  thy  life  wealthfully.” — Vines:  Instruct,  of  a 
Christian  Woman,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

wealth'-I-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  wealthy;  -ly.]  In  a 
wealthy  manner ;  in  the  midst  of  wealth  or  riches  ; 
richly. 

“I  came  to  wive  it  wealthily  in  Padua.” 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2. 

wealth’-I-ness,  *welth-i-nes,  s.  [Eng.  wealthy ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  wealthy ; 
riches,  opulence. 

“This  in  tract  of  tyme  made  him  welthy,  and  by  meane 
of  this  welthines  ensued  pryde.” — Fabyan:  Chronycle, 
ch.  Ivi. 

wealth-^,  *welth-y,  a.  [Eng.  wealth ;  -y.] 

1.  Having  wealth  or  riches  ;  having  large  posses¬ 
sions  in  lands,  goods,  money,  or  securities,  or  larger 
than  the  generality  of  people;  rich,  opulent,  afflu¬ 
ent. 

“  I  will  be  married  to  a  wealthy  widow 
Ere  three  days  pass.” 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  2. 

*2.  Rich  in  any  sense,  as  in  beauty,  ornament, 
endowments,  &c. 

*3.  Large  in  point  of  value  ;  ample. 

“Her  dowry  wealthy.” 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  6. 

wean.,  *wene,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  wenian= to  accustom  ; 
dwenian= to  wean;  cogn.  with  Dut.  wennen— to 
accustom,  to  inure  ;  afwennen= to  wean;  Icel  .venja 
=to  accustom;  Dan.  vanne— to  accustom;  Sw. 
vdnja— to  accustom  ;  v&nja  af=  to  wean  ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
wenjan,wennan;  M.  H.  Ger.  wenen;  Qer.gewOhnen 
=to  accustom;  entwbhnen— to  wean.  From  the 
same  root  as  wont,  s.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  Lit. :  To  separate  from  the  breast,  or  from  the 
mother’s  milk  as  food ;  to  accustom  and  reconcile 
as  a  child  or  other  young  animal  to  a  want  or  depri¬ 
vation  of  the  breast ;  to  ablactate. 

“And  she  was  wean’d — I  never  shall  forget  it — 

Of  all  the  days  of  the  year  upon  that  day.” 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  3. 

2.  Fig. :  To  detach  or  alienate,  as  the  affections 
from  any  object  of  desire  ;  to  reconcile  to  the  want 
or  loss  of  anything  ;  to  disengage  from  any  habit, 
former  pursuit,  or  enjoyment. 

“It  was  the  sightof  thy  dear  cross 
First  wean’d  my  soul  from  earthly  things.” 

Cowper :  Olney  Hymns,  liii. 

wean,*-.  [Wean,  r.] 

1.  A  child;  a  little  one.  {Scotch.) 

“  The  puir  doggie  balanced  itsell  as  one  of  the  weans 
wad  hae  done.” — Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xlv. 

2.  An  infant,  a  weanling.  {Prov.) 

weaned,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Wean,  v.] 

wean-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  weaned;  -ness.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  state  or  condition  of  being  separated 
from  the  breast. 

2.  Fig.:  Detachment. 

“  Weanedness  from  and  weariness  of  the  world.” — Cotton 
Mather:  Memorable  Providences  (ed.  1689),  p.  55. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  tlffire;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


weanel 
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wearisomely 


♦wean  -^1,  *wean-ell,  *wen-nell,  s.  [English 
wean;  -el.]  An  animal  newly  weaned ;  a  weanling. 
“A  lamb,  or  a  kid,  or  a  weanel  wast.” 

Spenser :  Shepherd1  s  Calendar ;  September. 

wean'-Ing,  pr.  par .  or  a.  [Wean,  v.] 
weaning-brash,  s. 

Med. :  A  severe  form  of  diarrhoea,  which  super¬ 
venes  at  times  on  weaning. 

twean'-lihg,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  wean ,  s. ;  -ling.'] 

A.  As  substantive :  A  child  or  other  animal  newly 
weaned. 

B.  As  adj . :  Newly  weaned. 

“Mine,  the  fairest  hands,  took  freedom  first  into  them 
A  weanling  child.” 

A.  C.  Swinburne:  Litany  of  Nations ;  Greece. 

weap’-Sn  (or  as  wep'n),  *wap-en,  *wep-en, 
♦wep-on,  s.  [A.  S.  wcepan=  a  weapon,  shield,  or 
sword;  cogn.  with  Dut.  wapen;  Icel.  vdpn;  Dan. 
vaahen;  Sw.  vapen;  O.  H.  Ger.  wdfan,  wappen; 
Ger.  waffe;  Goth,  wepna. ] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  instrument  of  offense:  particularly  any 
instrument  used,  or  designed  to  be  used,  in  destroy¬ 
ing  or  annoying  an  enemy,  as  a  sword,  a  dagger,  a 
rifle,  a  cannon,  a  club,  or  the  like. 

“  Full  on  the  shield’s  round  boss  the  weapon  rung.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad ,  xiii.  256. 

2.  An  instrument  for  contest  or  for  combating 
enemies,  either  for  offense  or  defense ;  anything  that 
may  be  used  as  a  help  or  arm  in  a  contest. 

“  The  chief  weapons  of  the  Commons  had  been  the  power 
of  the  purse.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

II.  Botany :  Any  process  or  structure  by  which  a 
plant  is  defended,  spec,  a  thorn  or  prickle. 

♦weapon-salve,  s.  A  salve  which  was  supposed 
to  cure  a  wound  by  being  applied  to  the  weapon 
which  had  caused  it.  [Sympathetic-powder.] 

“That  the  sympathetic  powder  and  the  weapon-salve 
constantly  perform  what  is  promised,  I  leave  others  to 
believe.” — Boyle. 

weapon-schaw,  s .  A  wapenshaw  (q.  v.). 
“Already  on  dark  Ruberslaw 
The  Douglas  holds  his  weapon-schaw .” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel ,  iv.  25. 

♦weapon-smith,  s.  One  who  makes  weapons  of 
war;  an  armorer. 

weap  -oned,  *weapned,  *wep-oned,  a.  [Eng. 
weapon ;  -ed.]  Furnished  with  a  weapon  or  weap¬ 
ons  ;  armed,  equipped. 

“  Stand  you  up 

Shielded  and  helmed,  and  weaponed  with  the  truth.” 

Coleridge:  Piccolomini ,  i.  7. 

weap  -on-less,  ♦weap-on-lesse,  adj.  [English 
weapon;  -less.  ]  Having  no  weapon  or  arms;  un¬ 
armed. 

“In  self-defense,  with  a  warrior’s  brow, 

He  stood,  nor  weaponless  was  now.” 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe,  v. 

weap'-on-r^,  subst.  [English  weapon,  s;  -ry.] 
Weapons  in  general. 

wear  (1),  *weare,  *weren  (pa.  t.  Hvare,  *wered , 
wore ,  pa.  par.  worn) ,  v.  t.  &  i .  [A.  S.  werian  (pa.  t. 
werode) ;  cogn.  with  Icel,  verja= to  wear;  O.  H. 
Ger.  werian ;  Goth.  wasjan= to  clothe.  From  the 
same  root  comes  vest .] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  carry  covering  the  body,  as  clothes ;  to  be 
dressed  in. 

“Men  wearing  the  same  tartan,  and  attached  to  the 
same  lord,  were  arrayed  against  each  other.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  To  carry  appendant  to  the  body,  as  ornaments, 
a  sword,  &c. 

“This  jewel  ; 

Accept,  and  wear  it,  kind  my  lord.” 

Shakesp. :  Timon ,  i.  2. 

♦3.  To  carry,  to  bear. 

“Where  the  wasp  doth  wear  his  sting.” 

Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew ,  ii. 

4.  To  allow  to  grow  in  a  particular  fashion, 

“If  any  of  the  Chinese  is  found  wearing  long  hair  in 
China,  he  forfeits  his  head.”  —  Dampier:  Voyages  (an. 
1687). 

5.  To  consume  by  frequent  or  habitual  use;  to 
deteriorate,  waste  away,  or  use  up,  as  clothes. 

6.  To  waste  or  impair  by  rubbing  or  attrition ;  to 
lessen  or  consume  by  constant  action  upon;  to 
destroy  by  degrees  ;  to  waste  away. 

“  When  water-drops  have  worn  the  stones  of  Troy.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida ,  iii.  2. 

*7.  Hence,  to  weary,  to  exhaust,  to  fatigue. 

“To  wear  your  gentle  limbs  in  my  affairs.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well ,  v.  1. 

*8.  To  efface  from  the  memory  ;  to  forget. 

“This  few  days’  wonder  will  be  quickly  worn.” 

Shakesp .  •  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  4. 


9.  To  cause  or  produce  by  constant  percussion  or 
attrition;  to  form  by  continual  attrition;  as,  A 
constant  current  of  water  will  wear  a  channel  in 
stone. 

10.  To  have  or  present  an  appearance  of ;  to  bear, 
to  carry,  to  exhibit. 

“He  wears  the  rose  of  youth  upon  him.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  13. 

11.  To  bring  about  gradually ;  to  affect  by  degrees ; 
hence,  to  cause  to  think  or  act  in  a  certain  direc¬ 
tion,  way,  or  line.  (Often  with  in  or  into.) 

“  Trials  wear  us  into  a  liking  of  what,  possibly,  in  the 
first  essay  displeased  us.” — Locke. 

*12.  To  consume,  pass,  or  spend  tediously.  (Fol¬ 
lowed  by  away.) 

“  What  masks,  what  dances, 

To  wear  away  this  long  age  of  three  hours.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’ s  Dream,  r.  1. 
B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  undergoing  gradual  impairment  or 
diminution ;  to  waste  gradually ;  to  diminish  or 
pass  away  by  attrition,  use,  or  time. 

“Though  marble  wear  with  raining.” 

Shakesp. :  Rap  e  of  Lucrece,  560. 

2.  To  pass  away,  as  time;  often  with  an  idea  of 
tediousness.  (Followed  by  away ,  off ,  out ,  &c.) 

“  The  day  wears  away.” — Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  ii. 

♦3.  To  he  worn  appendant  to  the  body ;  to  be  the 
fashion. 

“  Like  the  brooch  and  the  toothpick,  which  wear  not 
now.”—  Shakesp.:  All’s  Well,  i.  1. 

*4.  To  become  fit  by  wearing,  as  a  garment. 

“So  wears  she,  to  him. 

So  sways  she  level  in  her  husband’s  heart.” 

Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4. 

5.  To  last  in  wearing;  as,  This  cloth  will  not 

wear. 

6.  To  move  or  advance  slowly ;  to  make  gradual 
progress. 

*7.  To  become,  to  grow. 

“The  Spaniards  began  to  ware  weary,  for  winter  drew 
on.” — Berners:  Froissart;  Cronycle,  i.  671. 

IT  1.  To  wear  away :  To  impair,  diminish,  or  de¬ 
stroy  by  gradual  attrition  or  imperceptible  action. 

2.  To  wear  off : 

(1)  Trans.:  To  remove  or  diminish  by  attrition; 
to  rub  off. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  pass  away  by  degrees. 

3.  To  wear  out: 

S  Transitive : 

)  To  render  useless  by  wearing;  to  wear  till 
useless. 

(6)  To  waste,  destroy,  or  consume  by  degrees. 

“  Wear  out  thy  youth  with  shapeless  idleness.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  i.  1. 

(c)  To  harass,  to  exhaust. 

“He  shall  wear  out  the  saints.” — Daniel  vii.  25. 

(d)  To  waste  or  consume  the  strength  of. 

“  This  very  rev’ rent  lecher,  quite  worn  out 
With  rheumatisms,  and  crippled  with  his  gout.” 

J.  Dry  den,  jui ..-  Juvenal,  xiv.  76. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  become  useless  from  wear. 

“  They  showed  him  all  manner  of  furniture  which  their 
Lord  had  provided  for  pilgrims,  as  sword,  shield,  helmet, 
breastplate,  all-prayer,  and  shoes  that  would  not  wear 
out.” — Bunyan:  Pilgrim’ s  Progress,  pt.  i. 

4.  To  wear  the  breeches:  To  be  the  master.  (Said 
of  a  husband  or  wife.) 

“  You  must  not  look  to  be  my  Mr.  Sir, 

Nor  talk  i’  the  house  as  though  you  wore  the  breeches. 
No,  nor  command  in  anything.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Rule  a  Wife  and  have  a  Wife,  ii. 

5.  To  wear  the  collar : 

Politics:  To  be  subject  to  the  dictation  of  a  polit¬ 
ical  leader  or  boss. 

6.  To  wear  well  (or  ill) : 

(1)  To  be  wasted  away  or  worn  out  slowly  (or 
quickly);  to  last  a  long  (or  short)  time  in  use ;  to 
be  affected  by  time  or  use  with  difficulty  (or  ease). 
(2)  To  look  well  (or  ill)  for  one’s  years.  ( Colloq .) 

wear  (2),  verb  t.  &  i.  [The  same  word  as  Veer 
(q.  v.).l 
Nautical : 

A.  Trans. :  To  bring  on  the  other  tack  by  turning 
the  vessel  round  stern  to  the  wind, 

“We  were  obliged  in  the  afternoon  to  wear  ship.” — 
Anson:  Voyages ,  bk.  i.,  ch.  viii. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  come  round  on  the  other  tack. 

wear  (3),  v.  t.  [A.  Sk  werian,  cogn.  with  Icel. 
verja;  Dan.  vcerge ;  Goth,  warjan.] 

1.  To  guard,  to  watch,  to  defend. 

2.  To  ward  off ;  to  prevent  from  approaching  or 
entering  ;  as,  to  wear  a  wolf  from  sheep. 

wear  (1  ),s.  [Wear  (1),v.] 

1.  The  act  of  wearing ;  the  state  of  being  worn ; 
as,  I  have  this  coat  in  wear. 


2.  Diminution  by  attrition,  use,  time,  or  the  like; 
as,  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  dress. 

*3.  That  which  is  worn ;  the  style  of  dress ;  hence, 
fashion,  vogue. 

“Motley’s  the  only  wear.” 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

IT  Wear  and  tear :  The  loss  arising  from  wearing ; 
the  waste,  diminution,  decay,  or  injury  which  any¬ 
thing  sustains  by  being  used. 

“  In  the  wear  and  tear  of  coin,  and  in  that  of  plate.”— 
Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

wear  (2),  s.  [Weir.] 

wear'-3,-ble,  [Eng.  wear;  -able.'] 

A.  As  adj.:  Capable  of  being  worn ;  fit  to  be  worn, 

B.  As  subst.:  Anything  capable  of  being  worn; 
dress. 

wear'-er,  s.  [Eng.  wear  (1),  v. ;  - er .] 

1.  One  who  wears  or  carries  on  or  appendant  to 
the  body  ;  one  who  has  something  on  his  body. 

“  Were  I  the  wearer  of  Antonius’  beard.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 

2.  That  which  wears,  wastes,  or  diminishes. 

wear'-i-a-ble,  a.  [En g.  weary ;  -able.]  Capable 
of  becoming  wearied  or  fatigued. 

wear '-i-f ul,  a.  [Eng.  weary;  -ful{l).]  Full  of 
weariness  ;  causing  weariness ;  wearisome. 

“  It  was  of  course  suggested  by  the  Jubilee;  but  con¬ 
tained  no  direct  reference  to  that  weariful  word.” — Atl * 
enoeum,  Aug.  13,  1887,  p.  222. 

wear -i-f  ul-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  weariful;  -ly.]  In 
a  weariful  or  wearying  manner ;  wearisomely. 

wear'-I-less,  a.  [Eng.  weary;  -less.]  Untiring, 
incessant,  indefatigable. 

“  Wise  by  weariless  observation.” — Lowell:  Among  My 
Books,  p.  171. 

wear'-ily,  *wer-y-ly ,  adv .  fEng.  weary ,  a. ;  Ay.] 

1.  In  a  wearied  or  fatigued  manner;  like  one 
wearied. 

2.  So  as  to  weary  or  fatigue ;  wearisomely. 

wear'-i-ness,  *wer-i-nesse,  *wer-y-nysse, 
*weyr-y-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  weary,  a. ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  weary  or  fatigued; 
lassitude  or  exhaustion  of  strength  induced  by 
labor  or  exertion  ;  fatigue. 

“At  length  with  weariness  and  wine  oppressed; 

They  rise  from  table,  and  withdraw  to  rest.” 

Dry  den:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses ,  xii. 

2.  Uneasiness  proceeding  from  monotonous  con¬ 
tinuance  ;  ennui,  tedium,  languor. 

“Malady — in  part,  I  fear,  provoked 
By  weariness  of  life.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion ,  bk.  ii. 

3.  Wearisomeness,  tediousness,  fatigue. 

“  The  more  remained  out  of  the  weariness  and  fatigue 
of  their  late  marches.” — Clarendon. 


wear’-Ihg,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Wear  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Applied  to  what  is  worn ;  fit  for  wear, 
ing ;  as,  wearing  apparel. 

C.  As  substantive : 


1.  The  act  or  state  of  carrying  on  or  appendant  to 
the  body ;  the  state  of  having  on,  as  clothes. 

“And  they  do  so  commend  and  approve  my  apparel, 
with  my  judicious  wearing  of  it,  it’s  above  wonder.” — Ben 
Jonson:  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humor,  ii.  2. 

2.  That  which  is  worn ;  dress,  clothes,  garments. 

“  The  waved  water  chamelot,  was  from  the  beginning 
esteemed  the  richest  and  bravest  wearing.” — P.  Holland  • 
Pliny,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  xlix. 


wear'-lsh,  *wer-ish,  *wer-ishe,  *wer-yshe,  a. 

[Etym.  doubtful;  probably  connected  with  weary 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  Wizened,  shrunk,  withered. 


“Behind  the  goodly  horse  he  placed  a  little  wearish 
man,  and  seeming  to  sight  to  have  but  small  strength.”— 
North:  Plutarch,  p.  492. 

2.  Mischievous,  evil-disposed,  malicious,  shrew¬ 
ish. 

“A  wretched  wearish  elfe.” — Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IY.  v. 34. 


3.  Worthless;  of  naught. 


“Being  ouerwhelmed  with  werishe  opinions.” — Udall: 
Matthew  v. 

wear -i-some,  a.  [Eng.  weary ,  a.;  -some.]  Caus¬ 
ing  weariness;  tiresome,  fatiguing,  tedious,  irk¬ 
some,  monotonous,  wearying. 

“The  march  of  the  preceding  night  had  been  weari¬ 
some.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

wear'-l-some-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  wearisome;  -ly.] 
In  a  wearisome  manner  ;  so  as  to  cause  weariness; 
tediously. 

“Neither  to  hurry  over  any  part  thoughtlessly,  nor 
lengthen  it  wearisomely .” —  Seeker:  Works,  vol.  vi., 
lect.  38. 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion. 


gell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench; 
-sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion 


go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§; 
zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  = 


expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del. 


wearisomeness 
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weather-fend 


wear  -I-some~ness,*wear-i-some-nesse,  subst. 
[Eng .wearisome',  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  wearisome ;  tiresomeness,  tediousness. 

“  But  no  worthy  enterprise  can  be  done  by  us  without 
continuall  plodding  and  wearisomeness.” — Milton:  Tetra- 
ohordon. 

wear'-f ,  *wear-ie,  *wer-i,  *wer-ie,  *wer-y,  a. 

[A.  S.  wkrig = tired ;  cogn.  with  Old  Sax.  w6rig= 
weary,  as  sidh-w6rig— fatigued  with  a  journey;  O. 
H.  Ger.  wdrag.  According  to  Skeat  connected  with 
A.  S.  w6rian= to  wander,  to  travel,  from  w6r-=  a 
moor  or  swampy  place;  hence,  the  orig.  meaning 
was  to  tramp  over  wet  or  swampy  places,  the  most 
likely  to  cause  fatigue.  W6r  is  identified  by  Skeat 
with  w6s,  tods  =  ooze  ;  so  that  wdrig  =  w.!<1stVy= be¬ 
daubed  with  mire;  draggled;  cf.  Icel.  vds= ooze, 
wetness,  toil,  fatigue.] 

1.  Having  the  strength  much  exhausted  by  labor 
or  violent  exertion ;  having  the  strength,  endur¬ 
ance,  patience,  or  the  like  worn  out ;  tired,  fatigued, 
exhausted. 

“The  weary  wanderer  sunk  to  rest.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  vi.  i. 

2.  Impatient  of  the  continuance  of  something 
painful,  tedious,  irksome,  or  the  like;  disgusted, 
sick. 

“  I  am  weary  of  this  charge.” — Shakesp.:  Timon,  iii.  4. 

3.  Causing  fatigue  or  tedium;  tiresome,  weari¬ 
some,  irksome. 

“Their  weary  hours  the  warders  wore.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  v.  3. 

*4.  Causing  disgust  or  loathing ;  hateful,  odious. 

“The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life.” 

Shakesp..-  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

5.  Feeble,  sick,  puny.  ( Prov .  db  Scotch.) 

wear  -f,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Weary,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  weary;  to  reduce  or  exhaust  the 
strength  or  endurance  of ;  to  tire,  to  fatigue,  to 
exhaust. 

“  Many  hauing  a  long  time  wearied  their  armes,  chose 
rather  to  cast  their  targets  out  of  their  hands. "—Goldinge: 
Ccesar,  fol.  19. 

2.  To  exhaust  the  patience  of ;  to  make  impatient 
of  continuance. 

“  Till  God  at  last, 

Wearied  with  their  iniquities,  withdraw 

His  presence.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  107. 

*3.  To  harass  by  something  irksome. 


“To  weary  him  with  my  assiduous  cries.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  310. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  weary,  tired,  or  fatigued ; 
to  tire  ;  to  become  impatient  of  continuance. 

U  To  weary  out:  To  subdue  or  exhaust  by  fatigue 
or  irksomeness. 

wear  -f,  subst.  [A.  S.  werg=&  curse.]  A  curse. 
(Only  used  in  the  phrase  “  Weary  fa’  you,”  “  Weary 
on  you,”  &c.=a  curse  on  you.)  (Scotch.) 

wear'-^-ful,  a.  [Weariful.] 
wea'-§aud,  *wea-zon,  *we-sand,  *we-sande, 
*we-zand,  s.  [A.  S.  wasend,  wbesend— the  gullet, 
prob.  pr.  par.  of  wheeze  (q.  v.),  and  so=the  wheez- 
mg-thing;  cogn.  with  O.  Fries,  wasende,  ivasande ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  weisunt;  M.  H.  Ger.  weisant .]  The  wind¬ 
pipe  or  trachea. 

“The  fiend  go  down  my  weasand  with  a  bare  blade  at 
his  belt.” — Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxxvi. 

wea-§el,  *we-sel,  *we-sele,  *we-zill,  s.  [A.S. 

wesle ;  cogn.  with  Dutch  wezel ;  Icel.  visla ;  Danish 
vessel;  Sw.  vessla;  O.  H.  Ger.  visala,  wisela:  Ger. 
wiesel.  Probably  from  the  same  root  as  Wizen 
(q.  v.).] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Zodl.:  The  genus  Putorius;  specif.,  Putorius 
vulgaris,  the  Common  Weasel.  Length  about 
twelve  inches,  of  which  the  tail  occupies  nearly  a 
quarter.  Body  extremely  slender  and  arched,’ -head 
small  and  flattened,  eyes  black  and  remarkably 
cpiick  and  lively,  ears  short  and  rounded ;  the  neck 
is  long,  being  but  little  shorter  than  the  trunk  and 
very  flexible ;  tail  short,  and  without  a  terminal 
tuft  of  hair ;  legs  short  and  furred  to  end  of  toes. 
U pper  part  light  reddish-brown,  under  surface  quite 
white.  It  feeds  on  mice  and  rats,  moles  and  small 
birds,  and,  according  to  Bell  ( British  Quadrupeds, 
p.  183),  it  would  appear  that  this  animal  ought 
rather  to  be  fostered  as  a  destroyer  of  vermin  than 
extirpated  as  a  noxious  depredator.  Occasionally 
the  weasel  becomes  white  in  winter,  though  the  tail 
always  retains  its  reddish  tinge,  as  that  of  the 
Ermine  does  its  black  tip.  In  this  white  stage  the 
Weasel  is  the  Mustela  nivalis  of  Linnaeus. 

*2.  Ornith. :  A  bird  which  Browne  calls  Mustela 
variegata.  Probably  the  Smew  (q.  v.) ;  Mergus 
albellus,  the  M.  mustelaris  of  Gesner. 

“Divers  other  sorts  of  dive-fowl  .  .  .  the  variegated  or 
party-colored  weazel,  so  called  from  the  resemblance  it 
beareth  unto  a  weasel  in  the  head.”— Browne:  Birds  of 
Norfolk. 


*11.  Fig. :  A  lean,  mean,  sneaking  fellow. 

“  The  weasel  Scot 

Comes  sneaking.”  Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 

weasel-coot,  s.  [Weasel,  I.  (2).] 
weasel-faced,  a.  Having  a  sharp,  thin  face, 
like  a  weasel. 

weasel-fish,  s.  [Whistle-fish.] 
weasel-lemur,  s. 

ZoGl. :  Lepilemur  mustelinus.  [Lepilemur.] 
*weasel-ling,  *weazel-ling,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Probably  the  Five-bearded  Rockiing, 
Motella  mustela,  the  Gadus  mustela  of  Linnaeus. 

“ Mustela  marina,  called  by  some  a  weazel-ling,  which, 
salted  and  dried,  becomes  a  good  Lenten  dish.” — Browne: 
Norfolk  Fishes. 

wea  -§el-sn6ut,  s.  [Eng.  weasel  and  snout.’] 
Named  from  the  form  of  the  corolla. 

Bot. :  The  sub-genus  Galeobdolon  (q.  v.). 

*wea§’-i-ness,  *weas-y-nes,  s.  [Eng.  weasy; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  weasy  ;  carnal 
pride. 

“But  he  acknowledged  not  God  to  be  the  auctor  of 
them.  And  therefore  of  pryde  and  weasynes  gaue  him- 
selfe  vp  vnto  his  owne  lustis.” — Joye:  Expos,  of  Daniel, 
ch.  xi. 

*wea§'-y,  a.  [Lit. = wheezing  or  breathing  hard, 
from  being  puffed  up  with  high  and  good  living.] 
Gluttonous,  sensual. 

“  They  wexed  weasy  and  fatte,  as  saith  the  song  of 
Moses.” — Joye:  Expos,  of  Daniel,  ch.  iv. 

weath  -er,  *wed-er,  *wed-re,  *wed-yr,  s.  &  a. 

tA.  S.  weder;  cogn.  with  Dut.  weder;  Icel.  vedhr ; 
)an.  veir;  Sw.  vdder;  O.  H.  Ger.  wetar;  Ger. 
wetter=  weather ;  gewitter—&  storm;  cf.  Icel.  land- 
vidhri=a  land-wind;  fteidft.-vidkri=brightweather; 
Lith.  wGtra—a  storm,  stormy  weather ;  Russ,  vieter', 
w'e<r’=wind,  breeze.  From  the  same  root  as  Wind 
(!),«-] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  general  term  for  the  atmospheric  conditions, 
or  the  state  of  the  air,  with  special  reference  to  the 
questions  of  cold  or  heat,  pressure,  dryness,  humid¬ 
ity,  presence  or  absence  of  rain,  occurrence  of  sun¬ 
shine,  or  any  other  meteorological  phenomena ;  as 
warm  weather,  dry  weather,  wet  weather,  stormy 
weather,  hazy  weather ,  &c.  The  science  which 
investigates  the  causes  of  these  changes  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  attempts  to  trace  them  to  their 
origin  is  called  Meteorology  (q.  v.). 

“  When  the  wind  is  thus  settled,  we  have  commonly 
fair  weather — Dampier:  Discourse  of  Winds ,  ch.  i. 

1[  In  some  tropical  countries  the  seasons  are  so 
regular  that  the  weather  for  any  particular  month 
may  be  predicted  long  beforehand  without  any  con¬ 
siderable  liability  to  error.  For  instance,  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  from  November  1  to  June  1  in 
Central  India  there  will  be  only  two  or  three  rainy 
days,  while  between  June  15  and  September  15  there 
will  be  few  days  that  are  not  rainy.  [Monsoon, 
Season.]  Prediction  in  any  particular  year  in 
temperate  climates  is  much  more  liable  to  error, 
though  on  a  series  of  years  there  is  tolerable  uni¬ 
formity,  so  that  such  expressions  have  arisen  as 
March  winds,  April  showers,  and  November  fogs. 
The  popular  belief  that  the  weather  can  be  pre¬ 
dicted  by  noting  the  changes  of  the  moon  is  errone¬ 
ous.  Most  other  popular  notions  regarding  weather 
signs  are  more  or  less  accurate.  In  predicting  the 
weather  in  Great  Britain  the  meteorologists  labor 
under  this  great  disadvantage,  that  the  approach, 
say,  of  a  depression  from  the  Atlantic,  the  ordinary 

E recursor  of  a  storm,  cannot  be  telegraphed  till  it 
as  reached  the  west  coast  of  Ireland.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  a  storm  crossing  this  country  from  the 
southwest  be  moving  toward  New  York,  its  progress 
can  be  telegraphed  to  that  city  whenever  it  reaches 
the  Pacific  shores  of  the  continent. 

*2.  Change  of  the  state  of  the  air. 

*3.  Hence,  fig.,  vicissitude,  cflange  of  condition. 
“An  ancient  family,  which  have  stood  against  the  waves 
and  weathers  of  time.” — Bacon. 

*4.  A  light  rain,  a  shower.  (Wy cliff e:  Deuter¬ 
onomy  xxxii.  2.) 

*5.  Wind. 

*6.  A  storm,  a  tempest. 

“  Roaring  louder  than  the  sea  or  weather.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  iii.  3. 

*7.  Bad,  wet,  or  inclement  weather. 

“  Seynge  this  bysshop  with  his  company  syttyng  in  the 
weder.” — Fabyan:  Chronycle,  ch.  Ixxxiii. 

8.  The  inclination  or  obliquity  of  the  sails  of  a 
windmill  to  the  plane  of  revolution. 

II.  Naut. :  The  side  of  the  vessel  exposed  to  the 
wind ;  in  contradistinction  to  the  lee  or  leeward 
side,  which  is  away  from  the  wind. 


B  .As  adjective: 

Nautical:  Toward  the  wind;  windward.  (Used! 
frequently  in  composition;  as,  weather -quarter, 
weather -gauge,  &c.) 

*[  *(1)  To  make  fair  weather:  To  flatter;  to  con¬ 
ciliate  by  fair  words  and  a  show  of  friendship. 
[Fair-weather,  2.] 

“  I  must  make  fair  weather  yet  awhile.” 

Shakesp.,  Henry  VI.  Pt.  II.,  v.  1. 

(2)  To  make  good  (or  bad)  weather : 

Naut. :  To  behave  well  (or  ill)  in  a  storm ;  to  ship 
little  (or  much)  water, 
weather-anchor,  s. 

Naut. :  The  anchor  lying  to  windward,  by  which 
the  ship  rides  when  moored. 

weather-beaten,  a.  Beaten  by  the  wind;  sea¬ 
soned  by  exposure  to  all  sorts  of  weather. 

IT  It  is  probable  that  weather-beaten  should  really 
be  weather-bitten  (q.v.).  In  some  cases  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  corruption  of  the  latter  word :  as  in 
Shakesp. :  Winter's  Tale,  v.  2 : 

“Like  a  weather-bitten  conduit.” 

Weather  Bureau,  s.  A  bureau  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  It  has  charge  of  the  weather  signal 
service.  v- 

♦weather-bit,  *weather-bitten,  a.  [Cf.  Sw. 
ud<2er6ifen=:weather-bitten  ;  Norw.  vederbiten.]  Bit¬ 
ten,  nipped,  or  frozen  by  the  weather.  [Weather- 
beaten.] 

♦weather-blown,  a.  Weather-beaten;  exposed. 

“Strong  Enispe  that  for  height  is  weather-blown .” 

Chapman.  Homer’s  Iliad ,  ii.  532. 

weather-board,  v.  t.  To  nail  boards  upon,  as 
on  a  roof  or  side  of  a  house,  lapping  one  over  an¬ 
other,  in  order  to  prevent  rain,  snow,  &c.,  from 
penetrating  it. 
weather-board,  s. 

1.  Nautical: 

(1)  That  side  of  a  ship  which  is  toward  the  wind ; 
the  windward  side. 

(2)  A  piece  of  plank  placed  in  the  ports  of  a  ship 
when  laid  up  in  ordinary,  and  serving  as  a  protec¬ 
tion  from  bad  weather.  They  are  fixed  in  an  in¬ 
clined  position,  so  as  to  turn  off  the  rain  without 
preventing  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  air. 

2.  B uild.  (pi.)  : 

Weather- boardin  g 
(q.v.) 

weather-  bo  a r  d  - 
ing,  s.  Boards  nailed 
with  a  lap  on  each 
other  to  prevent  the 
penetration  of  rain, 
snow,  &c.,  as  on  roofs, 
the  sides  of  houses, 

&c, 

weather-boarding 
gauge,  s.  [Boarding- 
gauge.] 

weather-bound,  a.  Delayed  or  restrained  from 
sailing  by  bad  weather, 
weather-bow,  s. 

Naut.:  The  side  of  a  ship’s  bow  that  is  to  wind¬ 
ward. 

weather-box,  s.  A  kind  of  hygrometer,  usually 
in  the  shape  of  a  toy  house,  in  which  certain  me¬ 
chanical  results  from  the  weight  or  fixture  of 
materials  due  to  dampness  are  made  to  move  a 
figure  or  pair  of  figures — a  man  and  a  woman  on  a 
poised  arm,  for  instance,  so  that  the  former  ad¬ 
vances  from  his  porch  in  wet,  and  the  latter  in  dry 
weather. 

weather-breeder,  s. 

1.  A  distant,  but  approaching  cloud.  (TJ.  S.  Col- 
loq.) 

2.  A  fine  day  which  is  supposed  to  presage  foul 
weather.  (Prov.  Eng.) 

weather-cloth,  s. 

Naut. :  A  long  piece  of  canvas  or  tarpauling  used 
to  preserve  the  hammocks  from  injury  by  the 
weather,  when  stowed,  or  to  defend  persons  from 
the  wind  and  spray. 

weather-cock,  s.  &v.  [Weathercock.] 
weather-driven,  a.  Driven  by  winds  or  storms’, 

forced  by  stress  of  weather. 

“  Philip,  during  his  voyage  towards  Spain,  was  weather- 
driven  into  Weymouth.” — Carew:  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

weather-eye,  s.  The  eye  that  looks  at  the  sky 
to  forecast  the  weather. 

If  To  keep  one's  weather-eye  open  (or  awake) :  To 
be  sharply  on  one’s  guard ;  to  have  or  keep  one's 
wits  about  one.  (Slang.) 

weather-fend,  v.  t.  To  defend  or  shelter  from 
the  weather. 

“The  lime-grove,  which  weather-fends  your  cell.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  v.  1. 


1 

IjliEH 

fpiisi 

WjWiI 

House,  with  Weather¬ 
boards. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


weather-fish 


weave 
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weather-fish,  s. 

Ichthu. :  Misgurnus  fossilis,  called  also  the  Mud¬ 
fish  and  Thunder-tish.  It  is  about  a  foot  in  length, 
dark-brown  above,  flecked  with  black;  abdomen 
orange,  with  black  spots.  In  Germany  and  Austria 
it  is  regarded  as  a  weather-prophet,  because  it 
usually  comes  to  the  surface  about  twenty-four 
hours  before  bad  weather,  and  moves  about  with 
unusual  energy.  This  habit  has  sometimes  led  to 
its  being  confined  in  a  glass  globe  as  an  animated 
barometer.  (Seeley :  Freshwater  Fishes  of  Europe.) 
weather-gage,  s.  [Weather-gauge.] 
weather-gall,  s.  The  same  as  Water-gall 
(q.  v.). 

weather-gauge,  weather-gage,  s. 

1.  Lit.  <&  Naut.:  The  advantage  of  the  wind; 
specifically  the  position  or  station  of  one  ship  to 
the  windward  of  another. 


“Take  a  turn  round  the  back  o’  the  hill  to  gain  the 
wind  on  them;  and  when  thou’stgot  the  weather-gage  thou 
mayst  drive  them  before  thee  as  gently  as  so  many  inno¬ 
cent  lambs.” — Scott:  Ivanhoe,  ch.  i. 

*2.  Fig. :  Advantage  of  position ;  superiority, 

vantage. 

“Were  the  line 

Of  Rokeby  once  combined  with  mine, 

I  gain  the  weather-gage  of  fate  !” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  vi.  24. 

weather-gaw,  s.  [Weather-gall.] 
weather-glass,  s. 

Physics:  A  popular  name  for  a  barometer  (q.  v.), 
the  weather  indications  of  which  are  often  gradu¬ 
ated  thus : 


Height.  State  of  the  weather. 

31  inches . . . Very  dry. 

30%  “  . Settled  weather. 

30  Vi  “  . Fine  weather. 

80  “  . Variable. 

29%  “  . Rain  or  wind. 

29%  “  . Much  rain. 

29  “  . Tempest. 


weather-gleam,  s.  A  peculiar  clear  sky  near  the 
horizon.  ( Prov .) 

“  You  have  marked  the  lighting  of  the  sky  just  above 
the  horizon  when  clouds  are  about  to  break  up  and  dis¬ 
appear.  Whatever  name  you  gave  it  you  would  hardly 
improve  on  that  of  the  weather-gleam,  which  in  some  of 
our  dialects  it  bears.” — Trench:  English  Past  and  Present, 
lect.  5. 

♦weather-hardened,  a.  Weather-beaten ;  sea¬ 
soned  by  exposure  to  the  weather. 

“  A  countenance  weather-hardened  as  it  was.” — Southey: 
Doctor,  ch.  ix. 

t  weather-harp,  s.  A  large  iEolian  harp.  (Ros- 
siter.) 

♦weather-headed,  a.  Having  a  sheepish  look. 
(Scotch.) 

“That  old  weather-headed  fool  ."—Congreve:  Love  for 
Love,  ii.  7. 

Tf  Probably  a  corruption  of  wether-headed. 

weather-helm,  s. 

Naut. :  A  ship  is  said  to  carry  a  weather-helm 
when,  owing  to  her  having  a  tendency  to  gripe,  the 
helm  requires  to  be  kept  a  little  to  windward,  or 
a-weather,  in  order  to  prevent  her  head  from  com¬ 
ing  up  in  the  wind  when  sailing  close-hauled. 

♦weather-house,  subst.  A  weather-box  (q.  v.). 
(Cowper:  Task,  i.  211.) 

weather-line,  s.  The  line  where  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  touches  and  rises  above  the  soil,  and  is  thus 
exposed  to  the  weather. 

“The  weather-line,  just  by  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
where  the  durability  of  timber  is  put  to  the  severest 
test.” — Mudie:  Pop.  Guide  to  the  Obs.  of  Nature. 

weather-moldings,  s.  pi. 

Arch.:  Dripstones  or  canopies  over  a  door,  in¬ 
tended  to  throw  off  the  rain. 

weather-proof,  a.  Proof  against  the  weather; 
able  to  afford  adequate  protection  against  a  tem¬ 
pest  or  to  pass  through  one  uninjured. 

“Our  bark’s  not  weather-proof.” — Quarles:  History  of 
Jonah,  E.  i.  b. 

weather-prophet,  s.  One  who  foretells  coming 
weather;  one  who  is  weather-wise. 

weather-quarter,  s. 

Nautical:  The  quarter  of  a  ship  which  is  od  the 
windward  side. 

weather-roll,  s. 

Naut. :  The  roll  of  a  ship  to  the  windward  in  a 
heavy  sea,  upon  the  beams.  (Opposed  to  lee-lurch.) 

weather-shore,  s. 

Nautical:  The  shore  which  lies  to  windward  of  a 
ship. 

weather-side,  s. 

Naut. :  That  side  of  a  ship  under  sail  upon  which 
the  wind  blows,  or  which  is  to  windwarch _ 


weather-signal,  s.  A  signal  for  indicating 
weather  conditions.  Five  flags  are  used  by  the  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau  to  indicate  the  temperature  and 
ordinary  conditions  of  the  weather.  They  are  num¬ 
bered  1  to  5,  but  some  are  used  in  couples  to  form 
combinations.  No.  1  is  a  perfect  white  square  and 
indicates  “  clear  or  fair  weather.”  No.  2  is  all  blue, 
also  square,  and  its  meaning  is  “rain  or  snow.” 
No.  3  is  a  black  triangle  and  is  called  the  “  temper- 
atnre  sjgnal."  It  is  always  used  in  combination 
with  either  the  white  or  blue  square.  When 
placed  above  the  white  or  blue  flag  it  means  that 
the  weather  will  be  warmer,  and  when  below,  that 
it  will  be  colder.  When  itii  omitted  altogether,  the 
significance  is  that  the  temperature  will  be  sta¬ 
tionary.  Sometimes  three  flare  are  used  in  com¬ 
bination.  For  example,  when  the  triangular  flag  is 
at  the  top  of  the  pole,  with  the  white  square  imme¬ 
diately  below  it,  and  the  blue  square  below  the 
white,  the  signal  reads  “warmer,  fair  weather, 
followed  by  rain  or  snow.”  No.  4  is  the  “  cold 
wave”  signal.  It  is  a  whito  square  with  a  black 
square  in  the  center  of  the  white.  It  shows  up 
very  clearly,  and  can  never  be  mistaken  for  any¬ 
thing  else.  No.  5  indicates  “  local  rains  or  show- 
ers.”  It  is  a  square  flag,  of  which  tho  upper  half  is 
white  and  the  lower  blue.  [Storm  Signal.] 

♦weather-spy,  s.  An  astrologer;  one  who  fore¬ 
tells  the  weather;  a  weather  prophet. 

“  A  gulling  weather-spy.'’ — Donne:  Satire  i. 

weather-stain,  s.  A  stain  or  mark  caused  by 
exposure  to  the  weather. 

weather-strip,  s.  A  piece  of  board,  rubber,  or 
the  like,  which  closes  accurately  the  space  between 
the  shut  door  and  the  threshold. 

weather-tide,  s. 

Naut. :  The  tide  which  sets  against  the  leeside  of 
a  ship,  impelling  her  to  windward. 

weather-tiling,  s. 

Build. :  Tiling  placed  in  a  vertical  position  on  the 
side  of  a  house. 

♦weather-vane,  s.  A  vane ;  a  weather-cock, 
weather-wind,  s. 

Bot. :  Convolvulus  sepium. 

weather-wise,  a.  Wise  or  skillful  in  foreseeing 
or  predicting  changes  of  the  weather. 

'  “After  I  perceaued  them  to  be  weather-wise.” — Hack- 
luyt:  Voyages,  i.  281. 

♦weather-wiser,  s.  Something  which  predicts 
or  foreshows  the  weather. 

“The  flowers  of  pimpernel,  the  opening  and  shutting 
of  which  are  the  countryman’s  weather-wiser.” — Derhani: 
Physico-Theol.,  bk.  x. 

weather-worn,  a.  Worn  by  the  action  of  or  by 
exposure  to  the  weather ;  weathered. 

♦weather-wrack,  s.  Something  damaged  by 
exposure  to  the  weather. 

weath'-er,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Weather,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*1.  To  air  ;  to  expose  to  the  air. 

2.  To  bear  up  against  and  overcome,  as  danger  or 
difficulty  ;  to  sustain  the  effects  of  or  pass  through 
without  permanent  injury  or  loss ;  as,  to  weather 
difficulties. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Geol. :  To  cause  to  alter  in  color,  coherence,  or 
composition,  and  to  decay  through  the  influence  of 
the  weather.  (Spec,  in  the  pa.  and  pr.  par.) 
[Weathered,  II.  2.,  Weathering,  II.  2.] 

2.  Nautical: 

( 1 )  To  sail  to  the  windward  of ;  to  pass  to  wind¬ 
ward. 

(2)  To  boar  up  against  and  come  through,  though 
with  difficulty.  (Said  of  a  ship  in  a  storm,  as  also 
of  a  captain  or  pilot.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

Geol. :  To  undergo  alteration  tending  to  decom¬ 
position,  to  decay  by  the  action  of  the  weather. 

If  1.  To  weather  a  point : 

(1)  Naut.:  To  gain  a  point  toward  the  wind,  as  a 
ship. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  gain  or  accomplish  a  point  against 
opposition. 

2.  To  weather  out:  To  endure  ;  to  hold  out  to  the 
end  against. 

weath  -er-cock,  *wed-yr-cok,  subst.  [English 
weather,  and  cock,  s.] 

1.  Lit.:  A  vane;  a  weather-vane ;  a  figure  placed 
on  the  top  of  a  spire,  steeple,  roof,  or  the  like, 
which  turns  with  the  wind,  and  shows  its  direction. 
So  called  because  the  figure  of  a  cock,  as  an  em¬ 
blem  of  vigilance,  was  a  favorite  form  of  vane. 


2.  Fig. :  Any  person  or  thing  that  turns  easily  and 
frequently ;  a  fickle,  inconstant  person. 

“  ‘Where  had  you  this  pretty  weathercock t ’  ‘1  cannot 
tell  what  the  dickens  his  name  is  my  husband  had  him 
of.’  ” — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  iii.  2. 

weath-er-cock,  v.  t.  [Weathercock,  s.]  To 
serve  as  a  weathercock  to  or  upon. 

“  Whose  blazing  wyvern  weathercocked  the  spire.” 

Tennyson:  Aylmer’s  Field,  17. 

weath -ered,  a.  [Eng  .weather;  -ed.~] 

I.  Ord.  Language :  Seasoned  by  exposure  to  the 
weather ;  weather-beaten. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  Applied  to  surfaces  which  have  a  small 
slope  or  inclination  given  to  them  to  prevent  water 
lodging  on  them,  as  window-sills,  the  tops  of  classic 
cornices,  and  the  upper  surface  of  most  flat  stone¬ 
work. 

“  So  much  of  the  outer  surface  as  protrudes  from  the 
wall  is  weathered,  or  sloped  off  to  carry  the  water  away.” 
— Cassell’s  Technical  Educator,  pt.  xi.,  p.  294. 

2.  Geol.:  Altered  and  more  or  less  decomposed, 
disintegrated,  or  decayed  through  the  operation  of 
the  weather. 

weath'-er-Ing,  ♦wed-er-ynge,  subst.  [English 

weather ;  - ing .] 

♦I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Weather. 

“Which  would  haue  bene,  with  the  weathering  which 
we  had,  ten  or  twelve  dayes  worke,” — Hackluyt:  Voyages, 
iii.  515. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Arch. :  The  act  of  giving  an  inclination,  or  the 
inclination  given  to  a  surface  so  as  to  enable  it  to 
throw  off  water. 

2.  Geol. :  The  disintegration  and  decay  of  rocks 
under  the  influence  of  the  weather.  The  alterna¬ 
tions  of  heat  and  cold  often  make  rocks  brittle. 
The  freezing  of  water  within  their  interstices  also 
has  a  destructive  effect.  When  rocks  are  composed 
of  two  or  more  minerals,  which  expand  differently 
when  heated,  and  contract  differently  when  they 
become  cold,  a  powerful  destructive  agency  is  es¬ 
tablished.  The  carbon  dioxide  of  the  air  acts  on 
rocks  containing  lime,  and  rain  and  wind  remove 
the  bicarbonate.  Wind  also  at  times  raises  sand, 
which  scours  the  rocks  and  somewhat  wastes  them 
away.  (Lyell.) 

weath -er-ll-ness,  s.  [Eng.  weatherly;  -ness.] 

Naut. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  weatherly. 

“The  properties  in  a  yacht  which  govern  speed  or 
weatherliness.” — Field,  April  4,  1885. 

weath-er-ly,  a.  [Eng.  weather;  - ly .] 

Naut. :  Applied  to  a  ship  when  she  holds  a  good 
wind  ;  that  is,  when  she  presents  so  great  a  lateral 
resistance  to  the  water,  when  close-hauled,  that 
she  makes  very  little  leeway. 

“It  was  considered  desirable  she  should  possess  more 
weatherly  power.” — Field,  Feb.  11,  1888. 

weath'-er-most,  a.  [Eng.  weather ;  -most.] 

Naut. :  Being  furthest  to  the  windward. 

“  The  weathermost  portion  of  the  sail  exercises  very 
little  power  on  the  ship.” — Field,  Feb.  25,  1888. 

♦weath-er-ol'-o  gy,  s.  [Eng.  weather;  - ology .] 
A  humorously  coined  word  to  express  the  science  of 
the  weather.  (Byron.) 

weave  (1),  *weve  (pa.  t.  *waf,  *weaved,  wove, 
pa.  par.  *weaved,  woven,  *wovun),  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S. 
ivefan  (pa.  t.  wcef,  pa.  par.  wefen) ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
weven;  Icel.  vefa  (pa.  t.  vaf,  pa.  par.  ofinn) ;  Dan. 
veeve ;  Sw.  vefva ;  Ger.  weben  (pa.  t.  wob,  pa.  par. 
gewoben) ;  Sansc.  va,  ve,  vap.~\ 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  form  by  the  interlacing  of  anything  flexible, 
such  as  threads,  yarns,  filaments,  or  strips  of  differ¬ 
ent  materials;  to  form  by  texture,  or  by  the  inser¬ 
tion  and  interlacingof  onepartof  a  material  within 
another. 

“  The  women  wove  hangings  for  the  grove.” — 2  Kings 
xxiii.  7. 

2.  To  form  a  texture  with ;  to  interlace  or  inter¬ 
twine  so  as  to  form  a  fabric. 

“  When  she  weaved  the  sleided  silk.” 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  iv.  (Chorus.) 

3.  To  entwine  ;  to  unite  by  intermixture  or  close 
connection  ;  to  unite  closely  or  intimately. 

“Those  [notions]  which  are  supposed  woven  into  the  very 
principles  of  their  being.” — Locke:  Human  Understand., 
bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

*4.  To  contrive,  fabricate,  or  construct  with  design 
or  elaborate  care ;  as,  to  weave  a  plot. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  practice  weaving ;  to  work  with  a  loom. 

“Whether  they  be  .  .  .  spinning,  weaving,  sowing, 
or  brushing.” — Vives:  Instruct,  of  a  Christian  Woman, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  x. 


btfil,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  -chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,^  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cian,  -t'ian  =  slagm.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tiou.  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =bel,  del. 


weave 
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2.  To  become  woven  or  interwoven. 

“The  amorous  vine  which  in  the  elm  still  weaves. n 

W.  Browne. 

II.  Manage:  To  make  a  motion  of  the  head, neck, 
and  body  from  side  to  side,  like  the  shuttle  of  a 
weaver.  (Said  of  a  horse.) 

♦weave  (2) ,  v.  i.  &  t.  [ W ave,  e.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  wave,  to  float,  to  fluctuate,  to 
waver. 

“’Twixt  life  and  death,  long  to  and  fro  she  weaved." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  v.  10. 

B.  Ti  ■ans. :  To  wave,  to  shake,  to  brandish. 

“  Shaking  a  pike  .  .  .  and  weaving  them  amaine.”— 
Backluyt:  Voyages,  iii.  566. 

♦weaved,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.  [Weave  (1),  v .] 

weav'-er,  *weyv-er,  s.  [Eng.  weave  (1),  v. ;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  weaves ;  one  whose  occu¬ 
pation  is  to  weave  cloth,  &c. 

“Then  weavers  stretch  your  stays  upon  the  weft.” 

Dryden:  Virgil-,  Georgie  i.  381. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Ornith A  weaver-bird  (q.  v.). 

“  Weavers  prefer  to  build  on  trees  where  the  long 
slender  twigs  droop  towards  the  ground,  and  so  afford  a 
nice  vertical  slender  support.” — Nature,  May  31,  1888,  p. 

104. 


Mahali  Weaver- 
bird  and  Nest. 


2.  ZoOl.  {pi.):  The  Tubitelse  (q.  v.).  {Griffiths: 
Cuvier,  xiii.  404.) 

weaver-bird,  s. 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of  the 
family  Ploceidae  (q.  v.).  Both  the  scientific  and 
trivial  names  of  these  birds  have 
reference  to  the  remarkable  struc¬ 
ture  of  their  nests.  The  Weaver- 
birds  are  large  finches,  with 
somewhat  elongated  bodies,  mod¬ 
erate  wings,  long  tails,  and  very 
bright  coats,  the  latter  often 
varied  in  the  breeding  sea¬ 
son.  Yellow  and  yellowish- red  are 
the  prevailing  tints,  but  species 
occur  in  which  black,  red,  white, 
or  gray  predominates.  The 
Weaver-birds  are  extremely  social, 
and  many  of  the  species  live  in 
large  colonies  during  the  period 
of  incubation.  The  nests  of  the 
various  species  differ  considera¬ 
bly  in  shape  and  general  structure, 
some  (as  the  genus  Oriolinus), 
building  a  separate  nest  for  the 
male,  while  the  female  sits  in 
another  on  her  eggs,  till  relieved 
by  her  mate ;  others  again  contain 
more  than  one  chamber,  as  that 
of  the  Golden  Weaver-bird,  Plo- 
ceus  galbula;  while  the  Social  Weaver-birds,  Plo- 
ceus  or  Philceterus  socius,  construct  an  um¬ 
brella-like  roof,  under  which  from  800  to  1,000 
separate  nests  have  been  found.  But  in  all  cases 
fibers,  slender  twigs,  or  blades  of  grass  are 
the  materials  employed,  the  whole  being  tightly 
woven,  after  having  been  rendered  more  flexible 
and  adhesive  by  the  application  of  saliva.  The 
nests  themselves  consist  of  a  more  or  less  globular 
portion,  elongated  into  a  tube  below,  with  the 
entrance  at  the  bottom  or  at  the  side.  They  are 
very  generally  suspended  at  the  extremities  of 
branches,  and  often  over  water,  probably  as  afford¬ 
ing  security  against  monkeys,  snakes,  and  other 
enemies.  The  Mahali  Weaver-bird  ( Ploceus  taha) 
is  said  to  insert  thorns  into  its  nest,  as  a  further 
protection  against  marauders.  It  is  a  noteworthy 
feet  that  the  Golden  Weaver-bird  has  begun  to 
build  ovi  the  telegraph  wires  by  the  side  of  the  rail¬ 
way  in  Natal,  owing  to  the  rapid  destruction  of  the 
willows  before  advancing  civilization  {Nature,  May 
31,1888). 

weaver-finch,  s. 

Ornith.:  Any  individual  of  the  Ploceidae  (q.  v.). 

“The  Ploceidae,  or  Weaver-finches,  are  especially  char, 
octeristic  of  the  Ethiopian  region.”— Wallace :  Geog.  Dist. 
Animals,  ii.  286. 

weaver-fish,  s.  [Weevee.] 
weaver’s  shuttle,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Ovulum  volva.  The  popular  name  has 
reference  to  its  shape. 

*weav’-er-ess,  s.  [Eng.  iceaver;  -ess.]  A  female 
weaver. 


“In  the  hands  of  an  ancient  weaver  and  weaveress."— 
J.  H.  Blunt:  Bist.  of  Dursley,  222. 

weav  -IfLg,  ♦wev-yng,  pr.par.,  a.,  &s.  [Weave 

(1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst . :  The  act  of  one  who  weaves ;  the  act 
or  process  of  producing  cloth,  &c.,  by  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  flexible  fibres.  It  is  an  art  of  very  remote 


antiquity.  The  frame  or  apparatus  on  which  cloth 
is  woven  is  termed  a  loom  (q.  v.).  In  all  kinds  of 
weaving,  whether  plain  or  figured,  one  system  of 
threads,  called  the  woof  or  weft,  is  made  to  pass 
alternately  under  and  over  another  system  of 
threads  called  the  warp,  web,.  or  chain.  The 
essential  operation  of  weaving  is  the  successive 
raising  of  certain  threads  of  the  warp,  and  the  de¬ 
pression  of  others  for  the  reception  of  the  weft- 
shot.  This  operation  is  called  shedding.  The  web, 
which  is  of  any  convenient  length,  is  kept  stretched 
between  two  parallel  beams,  fixed  horizontally  be¬ 
tween  upright  standards.  The  one  beam,  on  which 
the  warp  is  wound,  is  called  the  yarn-roll,  and  the 
other  on  which  the  cloth  is  wound,  the  cloth-beam 
or  roll.  The  weft-shot  is  introduced  or  carried 
through  the  shed  by  the  shuttle.  Weaving  is  per¬ 
formed  by  hand  on  hand-looms,  and  by  steam  or 
other  motive  power  on  power-looms.  In  its  most 
general  sense,  the  term  comprehends  not  only  the 
making  of  those  textile  fabrics  prepared  in  the 
loom,  but  also  net-work,  lacework,_&c.  Where  the 
color  of  the  yarn  in  warp  and  weft  is  the  same,  the 
process  is  called  plain  weaving,  and  the  result  is  a 
fabric  of  uniform  color,  in  which  the  warp  and  weft 
threads  regularly  interlace.  Pattern  weaving  con¬ 
sists  either  in  using  different  colors  in  warp  or  weft 
or  in  both,  or  in  weaving  with  more  complicated 
machines,  or  in  combining  both  variations.  Double 
weaving  consists  in  weaving  two  webs  simulta¬ 
neously  one  above  the  other,  and  interweaving  the 
two  at  intervals  so  as  to  form  a  double  cloth. 
Kidderminster  or  Scotch  carpeting  is  the  chief  ex- 
ample.of  this  process.  Pile  weaving  is  the  process 
by  which  fabrics  like  velvet,  velveteen,  corduroy, 
and  Turkish  carpets  are  produced.  [Loom  (1), 
Jacqtjaed.] 

If  Though  skins  of  animals  formed  the  chief 
clothing  material  in  the  Stone  Age,  yet  the  arts  of 
spinning  and  weaving  were  practiced,  spindle- 
whorls  and  fabrics  (the  material  is  flax,  hemp  being 
unknown)  having  been  found  in  the  Swiss  lake- 
dwellingsof  that  period.  The artof  weavingseems 
to  have  existed  in  China  and  in  India  from  a  remote 
period  of  antiquity.  It  is  also  represented  in  sculp- 
tureon  the  Egyptian  monumentsatThebes.  Women, 
many  of  them  slaves  or  devotees  attached  to  tem¬ 
ples,  wove  fabrics  in  Greece  and  Rome,  while  in 
Egypt  the  work  was  performed  by  men.  The  prime¬ 
val  looms  were  everywhere  rude,  but  the  Hindus, 
with  humble  machines,  turn  out  excellent  fabrics. 
In  1132  and  1331  continental  weavers  settled  in  Eng¬ 
land.  In  1738,  Mr.  Charles  Wyatt,  of  Birmingham, 
and  Mr.  Lewis  Paul,  a  foreigner  with  whom  he  was 
in  partnership,  took  out  a  patent  for  spinning  by 
means  of  rollers,  as  did  Arkwright  in  1769.  The 
first,  power  loom  for  cotton-weaving  was  established 
in  Glasgow  in  1798.  In  1801,  Jacquard  exhibited  in 
Paris  the  loom  called  after  him.  In  1809,  John 
Heathcoat,  a  stocking-weaver,  invented  the  bobbin- 
net  machine. 

weaz'-en,  adj.  _  [A.  S.  wisnian  =  to  become  dry; 
Icel.  visna  =  to  wither,  from  visinn  =  withered,  pal¬ 
sied,  dried  up;  Dan.  &  Sw.  vissen  =  withered  ;  Sw. 
vissna=to  fade  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  wSsaren=  to  dry.]  Thin, 
lean,  wizened,  withered. 

“His  shadowy  figure  and  dark  weazen  face.” — Irving: 
Sketch-Book ;  Christmas  Dinner. 


Weazen-faced,  a.  Wizen-faced,  withered. 

“The  door  .  .  .  was  opened,  and  a  little  blear-eyed, 
weazen-faced  ancient  man  came  creeping  out.” — Dickens: 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xi. 

web,  webbe,  s.  [A.  S.  webb,  web ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
web,  webbe ;  I  cel.  vefr,  genit.  vefjar;  Danish  veev; 
Sw.  vdf;  O.  H.  Ger.  weppi,  wappi;  German gewebe. 
From  the  same  root  as  weave  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  which  is  woven ;  the  piece  of  cloth  woven 
in  a  loom ;  a  texture. 

“To  compete  with  the  costlier  webs  turned  out  at  Spit- 
alfields.” — London  Standard. 


2.  A  piece  of  linen  cloth. 

3.  The  plexus  of  very  delicate  threads  or  filaments 
which  a  spider  spins,  and  which  serves  as  a  web  to 
catch  flies  and  other  insects  for  its  food ;  a  cob¬ 
web. 

“  Over  them  Arachne  high  did  lift 
Her  cunning  web,  and  spread  her  subtile  net.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  28. 

4.  Hence,  fig.,  anything  carefully  contrived  and 
artfully  put  together  or  woven,  as  a  plot,  scheme, 
or  trap. 

“  What  a  tangled  web  we  weave 
When  first  we  practice  to  deceive.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  Vi.  17. 

5.  Something  resembling  a  web  or  sheet  of  cloth : 
specif.,  a  large  roll  of  paper  such  as  is  used  in  the 
web-press  for  newspapers  and  the  like. 

6.  Applied  to  any  plain,  flat  surface ;  as — 

(1)  A  sheet  or  thin  plate  of  metal. 

“  And  there  with  stately  pompe  by  heapes  they  wend. 
And  Christians  slaine  rolle  up  in  webs  of  lead.” 

Fairefax:  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  viii.  26. 


*(2)  The  blade  of  a  sword. 

*•  The  brittle  web  of  that  rich  sword,  he  thought 
Was  broke  through  hardnesse  of  the  counties  sheeld.” 

Fairefax:  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  vii.  4. 

(3)  The  plate,  or  its  equivalent,  in  a  beam  or 
girder  which  connects  the  upper  and  lower  flat 
plates  or  laterally  extending  portions. 

“This  interval  was  strengthened  by  horizontal  -webs  of 
iron  plates.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

(4)  The  corresponding  portion  between  the  tread 
and  foot  of  a  railway-rail. 

(5)  That  portion  of  a  wheel,  as  of  a  railway-car¬ 
riage,  which  extends  between  the  hub  and  the  rim, 
occupying  the  space  where  spokes  would  be  in  an 
ordinary  wheel. 

(6)  The  blade  of  a  saw. 

(7)  In  vehicles,  a  stout  band  of  textile  fabric,  used 
as  straps  to  limit  the  extension  of  the  hood. 

(8)  That  portion  of  an  ordinary  anvil  which  is  of 
reduced  size  below  the  head,  and  from  which  the 
divergent  horns  proceed. 

(9)  The  solid  portion  of  the  bit  of  a  key. 

(10)  The  arm  of  a  crank  connecting  the  shaft  and 
the  wrist. 

(11)  The  thin  sharp  part  of  the  coulter  of  a  plow. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Entom. :  The  term  web  is  sometimes  used  of  the 
silky  sheath  formed  by  various  caterpillars  within 
the  rolled  leaves  constructed  for  their  habitation 
and  defense,  the  cocoon  of  the  silkworm,  &c. 

2.  Ornith. :  A  membrane  in  the  Swimming  Birds, 
uniting  the  three  anterior  toes,  and  in  one  order 
(the  Steganopodes)  extending  also  along  the  side 
of  the  foot  to  the  great  toe.  In  a  rudimentary  form 
the  web  is  found  also  in  some  waders. 

3.  ZoOl.:  Chiefly  in  the  sense  1. 3.  All  spiders  do 
not  weave  webs,  and  those  which  do  vary  in  the 
more  or  less  regular  form  of  the  web  produced. 
Two  of  the  finest  weavers  are  the  Garden  Spider, 
Epeira  diadema,  the  web  of  which  is  of  a  fine  geo¬ 
metric  form,  and  the  Common  House  Spider,  Aranea 
domestica.  [Spinneret.]  Used  also  of  the  mem¬ 
branes  between  the  digits  of  some  animals  which 
are  specially  adapted  for  swimming,  or  are  amphibi¬ 
ous,  as  the  Ornithorhynchus,  the  Otter,  some 
breeds  of  Dogs,  the  Crocodiles,  and  the  Water-liz¬ 
ards. 

If  Web  and  pin,  Pin  and  web:  The  same  as  Pin 
(lj,  «•>  I-  9. 
web-eye,  s. 

Pathol.:  A  disease  of  the  eye  arising  from  a  film 
suffusing  it ;  caligo. 

web-fingered,  a.  Having  the  fingers  united  by 
a  membrane. 

“He was,  it  is  said,  web-footed  naturally,  and  partially 
web-fingered.” — Mayhew:  London  Labor  and  London  Poor. 

web-foot,  s.  A  foot  the  toes  of  which  are  united 
by  a  web  or  membrane. 

Web-fOOted,  a.  Having  web-feet ;  palmiped. 

“  Web-footed  fowls  do  not  live  constantly  upon  the  land, 
nor  fear  to  enter  the  water.” — Ray:  On  the  Creation. 

web-press,web  printing-machine,  e.  A  print¬ 
ing-machine  which  takes  its  paper  from  the  web  or 
roll. 

web-saw,  s.  A  frame-saw  (q.  v.). 

web-wheel,  s.  A  wheel  in  which  the  hub  and 
rim  are  connected  by  a  web  or  plate,  which  is  some¬ 
times  perforated. 

web,  v.  t.  [Web,  s.]  To  cover  with  or  as  with  a 
web;  to  envelop. 

♦webbe,  s.  [A.  S.  webba. ]  A  weaver,  a  webber. 
{Chaucer:  C.  T.,  364.) 

Webbed,  a.  [English  web,  s. ;  -ed.]  Having  the 
toes  united  by  a  membrane  or  web ;  as,  The  webbed 
feet  of  a  goose  or  duck. 

♦web'-ber,  s.  [English  web;  -er .]  A  weaver. 

web'-blng,  s.  [Eng.  web,  s. ;  - ing. ]  A  woven  band 
of  cotton  or  flax,  generally  striped  and  used  for 
girths,  straining-pieces  of  saddles,  surcingles,  bed- 
bottoms,  &c. 

Web'-by,  adj.  [Eng.  web,  s. ;  -yj]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  a  web;  consisting  of  or  resembling  a 
web. 

“Bats  on  their  webby  wings  in  darkness  move.’* 

Crabbe:  Parish  Register. 

fwS'-ber  (w  as  v),  s.  rWilhelm  Eduard  Weber 
(born  1804),  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  University 
of  Gottingen.] 

KUctro-mdgnectics:  A  coulomb.  [Unit,  If  4.  (1).J 

Weber’s  Law,  s. 

Physiol.:  There  is  always  a  constant  ratio  be¬ 
tween  the  strength  of  the  stimulus  and  the  intensity 
of  the  sensations.  The  stronger  the  stimulus 
already  applied,  the  stronger  must  be  the  increase 
of  the  stimulus  in  order  to  cause  a  perceptible  in¬ 
crease  of  the  sensation. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf.  wfcc*.  w^o,  s6n;  mute,  tub,  sure,  \mite,  eiir,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  lew. 


webless 

♦web-less.  adj.  [Eng.  iveb,  s. ;  -less.]  Without 
webs ;  hence,  standing  idle. 

“O’er  still  and  webless  looms.” 

Kingsley:  Saint’s  Tragedy,  ii.  4. 

web -sky-Ite  (w  as  v)  ,  s.  [After  Prof.  Websky, 
of  Berlin;  suit. -ife  (ll/m.).]  • 

Min. :  An  amorphous  mineral  occurring  in  the 
ohvine-diabase  (palseopicrite),  of  Amelose,  Bieden- 
kopt,  Hesse.  Hardness,  3'0 ;  specific  gravity,  1’771  • 
color,  pitch-black,  in  thin  splinters,  bright-green ; 
streak,  brownish-green.  Composition  :  A  hydrated 
silicate  ot  magnesia  with  some  iron  protoxide.  An 
analysis  jdelded  the  formula  H6R4Si3013+6H;i0, 
where  R— Mg.  and  Fe. 

*web'-ster,  *webbe-ster,  s.  [A.  S.  it>ebbestre=a 
female  weaver,  from  webba=a  weaver,  and  fern, 
suff.  -ster  (q.  v.j.]  A  weaver. 

“  Webbesters  and  walkers,  and  wynners  with  handen.” 

Piers  Plowman ,  p.  11. 

-ster-Ite,  s.  [After  Mr.  Webster,  who  found 
it  in  Sussex;  suff.  -ite  ( Min .).] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Aluminite  (q.  v.). 

wecht  (c/t  guttural),  s.  [A.  S.  ivegan=to  lift,  to 
carry.]  [Weigh,  v.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  winnowing  corn  made  in  the 
form  of  a  sieve,  but  without  holes. 

“  Meg  fain  wad  to  the  barn  gaen 

To  win  three  wechts  o’  naething.” 

.  „  .  Burns:  Halloween. 

*2.  A  sort  of  tambourine. 

wed,  *wedde,  *wed-den,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  wed- 
dian—  to  pledge,  to  engage,  from  wed= a  pledge; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  wedden=  to  lay  a  wager,  from  O. 
Dut.  wedde— a  pledge,  a  pawn;Icel.  vedhja=to 
wager,  from  vedh=  a  pledge;  Dan. vedde=to  wager; 
Sw.  vddja= to  appeal,  from  vad= a  bet,  an  appeal ; 
Her.  wetten=  to  wager,  from  wetter  a  wager;  Goth. 
gawadjon=to  pledge,  to  betroth,  from  wadi=  a 
pledge;  Lat.  vas  (genit.  vadis)  —  a  pledge;  cf.  Lith. 
ivbsti ,  pr.  t.  wedu= to  marry,  to  take  home  a  bride  ; 
Sansc.  vadhti=a  bride.  From  same  root  as  wage 
wager,  gage .] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  marry,  to  take  in  marriage ;  to  take  as  hus¬ 
band  or  wife. 

“  The  emperour  in  this  lond  weddede  tho  a  wyf.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  75. 

2.  To  join  in  marriage  ;  to  give  in  wedlock. 

“  In  Syracusa  was  I  born;  and  wed 

Unto  a  woman,  happy  but  for  me.” 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  1. 

3.  To  join  or  attach  one’s  self  or  itself  to. 

“  They  led  the  vine 

To  wed  her  elm.” — Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  215. 

4.  To  unite  closely  in  affection  ;  to  attach  firmly 
by  passion,  inclination,  or  prejudice. 

“Aged  kings,  wedded  to  will,  that  work  without  advice.” 

Surrey:  Paraphrase  on  Ecclesiastes,  iii. 

*5.  To  unite  forever  or  inseparably. 

“  Thou  art  wedded  to  calamity.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  3. 

6.  To  unite  generaUy. 

“The  ease  with  which,  when  in  proper  mood,  he  could 
ably  wed  the  tone  to  the  word.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*1.  To  espouse  ;  to  take  part  with. 

“They  positively  and  concernedly  wedded  his  cause.” — 
Clarendon. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  marry  ;  to  contract  matrimony. 

“Men  shulden  wedden  after  hir  estate, 

For  youth  and  elde  is  often  at  debate.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,230. 

*wed,  *wedde,  subst.  [A.  S.  wed.]  [Wed,  verb.] 
A  pledge,  a  pawn,  a  security. 

“And  thus  his  trouth  he  leyth  to  wedde." 

Gower:  C.  A.,  i. 

wed'-ded,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Wed,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Married ;  united  in  marriage. 

“Let  wealth,  let  honor,  wait  the  wedded  dame.” 

Pope:  Elo'isa  to  Abelard,  77. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  matrimony;  as, 
wedded  life,  wedded  bliss. 

3.  Intimately  united,  joined,  or  attached  by 
interest,  passion,  or  prejudice. 

“But  man  in  general,  wedded  to  the  world,  despises  its 
call  [Christianity].” — Gilpin:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  hint.  2. 

wed-der,  s.  [Wether.] 

wed  -ding,  *wed-dyng,pr.  par.,  a. &s.  [Wed,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  used  at  a  wedding 
or  weddings. 

“  If  she  affirmed  herself  a  virgin,  she  must  on  her  wed¬ 
ding  day,  and  in  her  wedding  clothes,  perform  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  going  alone  into  the  den,  and  stay  an  hour  with 
the  lions.” — Swift. 
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C.  As  subst.:  Marriage,  nuptials;  nuptial  cere¬ 
mony  or  festivities. 

Wedding  Anniversaries :  First  anniversary,  Cot¬ 
ton  wedding;  second,  Paper ;  third,  Leather ;  fifth, 
Wooden;  seventh,  Woolen;  tenth,  Tin;  twelfth, 
Silk  and  Fine  Linen ;  fifteenth,  Crystal ;  twentieth, 
China;  twenty-fifth,  Silver;  thirtieth,  Pearl;  for¬ 
tieth,  Ruby;  fiftieth,  Golden;  seventy-fifth,  Dia¬ 
mond. 

wedding-bed,  s.  The  bed  of  a  newly-married 
pair ;  a  nuptial-bed. 

wedding-cake,  s.  A  cake  covered  with  icing, 
and  richly  decorated.  It  is  cut  by  the  bride  during 
the  wedding  feast  and  distributed  to  the  guests, 
portions  of  it  being  afterward  sent  to  absent 
friends. 

wedding-card,  s.  One  of  a  set  of  cards  contain¬ 
ing  the  names  of  a  newly-married  couple,  sent  to 
friends  to  announce  the  wedding,  and  to  state  when 
they  wiU  be  at  home  to  receive  calls  of  congratula¬ 
tion. 

wedding-clothes,  s.  pi.  Garments  to  be  worn  by 
a  bride  or  bridegroom  at  the  marriage  ceremony. 

wedding-day,  subst.  The  day  of  marriage,  or  its 
anniversary. 

“  To-morrow  is  our  wedding-day." 

Cowper.-  John  Gilpin. 

wedding-dower,  s.  A  marriage  portion. 

“Let  her  beauty  be  her  wedding-dower.” 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen,  iii.  1. 

wedding-favor,  s.  A  bunch  of  white  ribbons,  or 
a  rosette,  &c.,  worn  by  guests  attending  a  wedding. 

wedding-feast,  s.  A  feast  or  entertainment  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  guests  at  a  wedding. 

wedding-knot,  s. 

Naut. :  A  tie  for  uniting  the  looped  ends  of  two 
ropes. 

wedding-ring,  s.  A  plain  gold  ring  placed  by 
the  bridegroom  on  the  third  finger  of  the  left  hand 
of  the  bride  during  the  marriage  ceremony. 

*wede  (1),  s.  [Weed  (1),  s.] 

*wede  (2),  subst.  [A.  S.  wcede,  wced=  a  garment.] 
A  garment ;  clothing,  apparel.  [Weed  (2),  s.] 

“  Hi  sende  her  feble  messagers  in  pouere  monne  weede." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  165. 

we-del'-I-Jt  (w  as  v),  s.  [Named  after  George 
Wolfgang  Wedel,  a  German  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Heliopsidete.  Herbs  or  under¬ 
shrubs  with  serrate  or  three-cleft  leaves  and  yellow 
radiate  and  composite  flowers,  with  a  pappus  of 
toothed  or  hairy  scales.  Natives  of  America.  The 
leaves  of  Wedelia  calendulacea ,  a  composite  with 
a  slight  camphoraceous  smell,  are  used  in  India  as 
a  hair-dye  and  to  promote  the  growth  of  hair.  In 
Lohardagga,  in  Bengal,  the  root  is  pounded,  and 
gives  a  black  dye  with  salts  of  iron.  ( Calcutta 
Exhib.  Report.)  The  leaves  are  considered  to  be 
tonic  and  alterative  ;  the  seeds,  flowers,  and  leaves 
in  decoction  are  deobstruent. 

wedge  (1),  *wegge,  s.  [A.  S.  wecg= a  mass  of 
metal,  a  wedge;  cogn.  with  Dut.  wig,  wigge  —  a 
wedge;  Icel.  veggr ;  Dan.  vceqge;  Sw.  vigg ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  wekki,  weggi;  M.  H.  Ger.  weche= a  wedge. 
From  the  same  root  as  wag.] 

1.  A  piece  of  wood  or  metal,  thick  at  one  end  and 
tapering  to  a  thin  edge  at  the  other.  It  is  a  body 
contained  under  two  triangular  and  three  rectan¬ 
gular  surfaces.  The  wedge  is  one  of  the  mechani¬ 
cal  powers,  and  is  used  for  splitting  wood,  rocks, 
<fec.,  for  exerting  great  pressure,  as  in  the  oil-press 
[Wedge-press],  and  for  raising  immense  weights, 
as  when  a  ship  is  raised  by 
wedges  driven  under  the 
keel.  All  cutting  and  pene¬ 
trating  instruments,  as 
knives,  swords,  chisels, 
razors,  axes,  nails,  pins, 
needles,  &c.,  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  wedges,  the  angle  of 
the  wedge  being  in  such 
cases  more  or  less  acute,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended.  In 
the  diagram,  ABC  is  an  isos¬ 
celes  wedge  introduced  into 
a  cleft  D  f  E,  power  being  ap¬ 
plied  at  the  point  h,  in  the  center  of  A  b.  The  re¬ 
sistance  on  each  side  and  the  power  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  three  forces  in  equilibrium,  and  meeting 
in  a  point  G.  The  sides  of  the  triangle  ABC  are 
severally  perpendicular  to  the  directions  of  the 
three  forces,  and  therefore,  P :  Vi  R : :  AB :  AC,  or  the 
power  is  to  the  total  resistance  as  half  the  back  of 
the  wedge  is  to  the  side  of  the  wedge.  The  mechan¬ 
ical  power  of  the  wedge  is  increased  by  making  the 
angle  of  penetration  more  acute.  But  no  certain 
theory  can  be  laid  down  concerning  the  power  of 
the  wedge,  since  being  usually  produced  by  the 
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percussion  of  a  hammer,  mallet,  &c.,  every  stroke- 
of  which  causes  a  tremor  in  the  wedge,  the  resist¬ 
ance  at  the  sides  is  for  the  instant  thrown  off. 
“Forth  goes  the  woodman  .  .  .  to  wield  the  axe 
And  drive  the  wedge,  in  yonder  forest  drear.” 

Cowper  •  Task,  v.  43. 

*2.  A  mass  of  metal,  especially  one  in  the  shape  of- 
a  wedge. 

“  Kwedge  ot  gold  of  fifty  shekels  weight.” — Joshua  \ iii 

21. 

3.  Something  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge. 

“The  legion  when  they  saw  their  time,  bursting  out 
like  a  violent  wedge,  quickly  broke  and  dissipated  what 
opposed  them.” — Milton:  Hist,  of  Britain,  bk.  ii. 

1[  The  thin  (or  small )  end  of  the  wedge :  A  term 
used  figuratively  to  express  the  first  move,  appar¬ 
ently  of  little  importance,  but  destined  or  calcu¬ 
lated  ultimately  to  lead  to  important  results. 

wedge-bills,  s.pl.  [Schistes.] 

wedge-press,  s  A  form  of  press,  more  used  for¬ 
merly  than  now,  for  expressing  oil  from  crushed 
seeds. 

wedge-shaped,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  the  shape  of  a  wedges 
cuneiform. 

2.  Bot.:  Cuneate  (q.  v.). 

H  Wedge-shaped  character :  [Cuneiform.] 

wedge-shell,  s. 

ZoOl. :  A  species  of  small  marine  bivalve  belong¬ 
ing  to  Donax  and  allied  genera  in  which  the  shell  is 
wedge-shaped. 

wedge-tailed  eagle,  s. 

Ornith. :  Uraetus  audax ,  from  Australia.  Back 
and  sides  rust-color,  rest  of  body  blackish-brown 
feathers  of  wings  and  upper  tail-coverts  tipped  with 
pale-brown. 

wedge-wise,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  wedge. 

“And  thus  wedge-wise  by  little  and  little  they  spread 
broader  and  broader  behind.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  x., 
ch.  xxiii. 

Wedge  (2),  s.  [See  def.]  In  Cambridge  (Eng¬ 
land)  University  a  name  given  to  the  man  who 
stands  last  in  the  list  of  the  classical  tripos  ;  said 
to  be  taken  from  the  name  ( Wedgwood)  of  the  man 
who  occupied  this  place  on  the  first  list  in  1824. 
(Also  called  Wooden-wedge.)  [Spoon,  s.,  If  (4).] 

wedge,  v.t.  [Wedge  (1),  s.] 

*1.  To  cleave  with  a  wedge  or  wedges;  to  rive. 
(Lit.  &  fig.) 

“When  my  heart, 

As  wedged  with  a  sigh,  would  rive  in  twain.” 

Shakesp.  .■  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  1. 

2.  To  drive  in  a  wedge ;  to  crowd  in  ;  to  compress- 
“  Wedged  in  one  body  like  a  flight  of  cranes.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xvii.  846. 

*3.  To  force,  as  a  wedge  forces  its  way. 

“Part  .  .  .  rang’d  in  figure,  wedge  their  way 
Intelligent  of  seasons.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  426. 

4.  To  fasten  with  a  wedge,  or  with  wedges. 

“  Wedge  on  the  keenest  scythes, 

And  give  us  steeds  that  snort  against  the  foe.” 

A.  Philips.  (Todd.) 

5.  To  fix  in  the  manner  of  a  wedge. 

“They  often  find  great  lumps  wedged  between  the  rock» 
as  if  it  naturally  grew  there.” — Dampier:  Voyages  (an. 
1685). 

wedg'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Wedge,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

Pottery :  The  process  of  dividing  a  lump  of  clay 
and  dashing  the  parts  together  in  a  direction  differ¬ 
ent  from  its  former  contact.  It  brings  the  mass  to  a 
homogeneous  condition,  develops  plasticity,  and 
expels  air-bubbles. 

Wedg'-woQd,  Wedge -wood,  subst.  [See  com¬ 
pounds.] 

*Wedgwood-pyrometer,  s. 

Physics:  A  pyrometer  in  which  temperature  was 
ascertained  by  the  contraction  of  baked  clay,  meas¬ 
ured  before  and  after  its  subjection  to  the  action  of 
heat.  It  was  not  trustworthy,  for  clay  exposed  for 
a  long  period  to  a  moderate  amount  of  heat  will  be 
as  much  reduced  in  bulk  as  by  an  intensely  high 
temperature  continued  for  a  brief  period. 

Wedgwood-ware,  s. 

Pottery :  A  peculiar  kind  of  English  pottery  ware 
made  by  Josiah  Wedgwood  (1730-95),  in  which 
artistic  designs  and  treatment  were  joined  to 
mechanical  and  technical  excellence.  Professor 
Church  thus  enumerates  the  several  varieties  or 
“bodies”  of  the  ware  in  the  order  of  invention 
or  improvement:  1.  Cream-colored  ware,  called 
Queen’s  ware,  in  various  hues  of  cream-color, 
saffron,  and  straw.  2.  Egyptian  black,  or  basalte& 
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ware,  used  for  seals,  plaques,  life-size  busts,  medall¬ 
ion  portraits,  &c.  3.  Red  ware^  or  Rosso  antico, 
not  equal  in  quality  of  color  or  fineness  of  grain  to 
the  earlier  work  of  John  Philip  Elers,  of  Brad- 
well  Wood,  England.  4.  White  semi-porcelain, 
or  fine  stoneware,  differing  from  the  white  jas¬ 
per  in  its  pale  straw-colored  or  grayish  hue, 
and  in  its  waxlike  smooth  surface  and  sub- 
translucency.  5.  Variegated  ware,  of  two  kinds, 
one  a  cream-colored  body,  marbled,  mottled, 
or  spangled  with  divers  colors  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  and.  under  the  glaze;  the  other  an  im¬ 
proved  kind  of  agate  ware,  in  which  the  colored 
clays  in  bands,  twists,  stripes,  and  waves  consti¬ 
tuted  the  entire  substance.  6.  Jasper  ware,  in 
which  the  chief  triumphs  of  Wedgwood  were 
wrought,  resembling  outwardly  the  finest  of  his 
white  terra-cotta  and  semi-porcelain  bodies.  One 
of  his  earliest  recipes  for  this  last-named  ware 
was,  in  percentage,  barytes,  571 ;  clay,  28’6;  flint, 
9*5 ;  barium  carbonate,  4*8 ;  the  novelty  of  these 
components  being  theuse  of  the  barytes  and  barium 
carbonate.  A  very  little  cobalt  was  occasionally 
added,  even  to  the  white  jasper  ware,  to  neutralize 
the  yellowish  hue,  and  by  introducing  a  little  Corn¬ 
ish  stone  or  other  felspathic  material  it  became  less 
opaque  and  more.wax-like.  There  are  seven  colors 
in  this  ware  besides  the  white — blue  of  various 
shades,  lilac,  pink,. sage-green,  olive-green,  yellow, 
and  black — and  it  is  remarkable  for  the  absence  of 
bubbles  and  holes,  the  flatness  of  the  field,  and  the 
uniformity  of  grain.  It  was  produced  in  number¬ 
less  forms — cameos,  intaglios,  portrait  medallions, 
statuettes,  vases,  &c.,  and  the  yellow  variety  is 
rare.  Wedgwood’s  artistic  work  consists  not  only 
in  copies  of  antique  gems  and  in  the  adaptation  of 
antique  designs,  but  in  the  original  productions  of 
many  English  and  foreign  draughtsmen  and  model¬ 
ers;  foremost  among  the  former  must  be  placed  the 
great  artist  Flaxman.  His  chief  mark  is  the  name 
“Wedgwood,”  impressed  in  Roman  characters  in 
the  paste  before  firing,  the  size  of  the  letters  rang¬ 
ing  from  1  to  3'i  of  an  inch  in  height.  During  his 
partnership  with  Bentley  the  name  of  the  latter 
was  conjoined  to  his  own.  In  some  cases  the  word 
“Etruria”  is  added.  The  name  “Josiah  Wedg¬ 
wood,”  with  a  date  beneath,  belongs  to  a  time 
when  the  works  at  Etruria — now  a  town  of  about 
5,000  inhabitants— were  carried  on  by  the  son  of  the 
founder ;  in  more  recent  times  the  simple  name 
“  Wedgwood  ”  has  been  reverted  to.  Small  marks, 
chiefly  those  of  workmen,  are  found  on  pieces  of 
old  Wedgwood  ware  ;  Miss  Meteyard  gives  no  fewer 
than  one  hundred  of  these,  but  Wedgwood — like  too 
many  other  manufacturers,  both  past  and  present 
— suppressed  as  far  as  possible  such  indications  of 
the  individuality  of  his  designers. 

Wedg'-y,  a.  [Eng.  wedge  (1),  s. ;  -y.]  Wedge- 
shaped  ;  like  a  wedge. 

“Pushed  his  wedgy  snout  into  the  straw  subjacent.” — 
Landor.  ( Annandale .) 

wed  -lock,  *wed-lok,  *wedloke,  s.  [A.  S.  wed- 
ldk=a  pledge,  from  wed=a  pledge,  and  Zdc=sport, 
a  gift,  in  token  of  pleasure,  hence  the  gift  given  to  a 
bride.  The  reference  is  to  the  practice  of  giving  a 
present  to  the  bride  on  the  morning  after  marriage  ; 
cf.  German  morgengdbe— a  nuptial  (lit.  morning) 
gift.] 

*1.  Marriage,  matrimony. 

“Boweth  youre  nekke  under  the  blisful  yok  .  .  . 

Which  that  men  clepen  spousaile  or  wedlok.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7,992. 

2.  The  married  state. 

“I  pray’d  for  children,  and  thought  barrenness 
In  wedlock  a  reproach.” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  35. 

*3.  A  wife. 

“Which  of  these  is  thy  wedlock,  Menelaus?  thy  Helen, 
thy  Ducrece?  that  we  may  do  her  honor,  mad  boy.” — Ben 
Jonson:  Poetaster,  iv.  1. 

*4.  Marriage  vows. 

“Howe  be  it  she  kept  but  euyll  the  sacrament  of  matri¬ 
mony,  but  brake  her  wedloke.”  —  Berners:  Froissart; 
Crony cle,  vol.  i.,  ch .  xxi. 

IT  Sometimes  used  adjectively. 

“Whiles  a  wedlock  hymn  we  sing, 

Feed  yourselves  with  questioning.” 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  v.  4. 

*wedlock-bands,s.ph  Marriage.  {Milton:  Sam¬ 
son  Agonistes,  986.) 

♦wedlock-bound,  a.  Married.  ( Milton :  P.  L., 
x.  905.) 

*wedlock-treachery,  s.  An  offense  against  the 
marriage  tie;  adultery.  ( Milton :  Samson  Agon¬ 
istes,  1,009.) 

*wed  -lock,  v.  t.  [Wedlock,  subst .]  To  unite  in 
marriage ;  to  marry. 

“Man  thus  wedlocked." — Milton.  ( Annandale .) 

Wednesday  (as  Wen§  -day),  *Wednysday,  s. 

[A.  S.  Wddnes  dceg=the  day  of  Woden  (q.  v.) ;  Dut. 


Waensdag ,*  Icel.  6dhineda.gr ;  Sw.  &  Dan.  onsdag ,* 
for  odensdag.)  The  fourth  day  of  the  week ;  the 
day  following  Tuesday. 

“In  the  worshyp  of  the  which  god  [Woden],  the  thirds 
feryall  daye  in  the  weke  they  named  Wodnesday,  whiche 
at  this  day  we  call  Wednysday.” — Fabyan:  Chronycle,  ch. 
lxxxiii. 

wee,  *we,  s.  &  a.  [The  Scandinavian  form  of 
Eng.  way,  derived  from  Dan.  vei;  Sw.  vdg;  Icel. 
vegr= a  way.  That  the  constant  association  of 
little  with  we  (=way)  should  lead  to  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  the  words  little  and  wee  are  synonymous 
seems  natural  enough.  (Skeat.)] 

*A.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  bit. 

“Behynd  hir  a  littill  we 
It  fell.”  Barbour:  Bruce,  xvii.  677. 

2.  A  little  time ;  a  moment.  (Scotch.') 

B.  Asadj.:  Small,  little.  (Colloq.) 

“  I  made  up  a  wee  bit  minute  of  an  ante-nuptial  con¬ 
tract.” — Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  Ixxi. 

weed  (l),*wede  (1),  subst.  [A.  S.  we6d,  wi6d; 
O.  Sax.  wiod;  Dut.  wiede .] 

I.  Lit.  :  A  general  name  for  any  useless  or  trouble¬ 
some  plant ;  a  term  applied  indefinitely  and  gen¬ 
erally  to  any  plant,  or  botanical  species  growing 
where  it  is  not  wanted,  and  either  of  no  use  to  man, 
or  absolutely  injurious  to  crops,  &c. 

“No  grass,  herb,  leaf,  or  weed.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  1,055. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Any  useless  or  troublesome  substance,  espe¬ 
cially  such  as  is  mixed  with  or  is  injurious  to  more 
valuable  substances  ;  anything  worthless  or  trashy. 

2.  A  sorry,  -  worthless  animal,  useless  for  the 
breeding  of  stock;  especially  a  leggy,  loose 
bodied  horse ;  a  race-horse,  having  the  appearance 
of,  but  lacking  all  the  qualities  of,  a  thorough¬ 
bred. 

“No  doubt  there  are  plenty  of  Weeds  among  their 
‘mobs,’  bred  almost  wild.” — London  Globe. 

3.  A  cigar,  or  tobacco  generally  (Slang.) 
*weed-fish,  s.  An  unidentified  fish  mentioned 

by  Browne  (Norfolk  Fishes).  He  describes  it  as 
“  somewhat  like  a  haddock,  but  larger,  and  dryer 
meat.” 

weed-grown,  a.  Overgrown  with  weeds, 
weed-hook,  s.  A  weeding-hook  (q.  v.). 

“  In  May  get  a  weed-hook,  a  crotch,  and  a  glove, 

And  weed  out  such  weeds  as  the  corn  doth  not  love.” 

Tusser:  Husbandry. 

weed  (2),*wede  (2),  *weed e,  subst.  [A.  S .wdede, 
weed— a  garment ;  cogn.  with  O.  Fries  wede,  wed; 
O.  Sax.  wddi;  O.  Dut.  ivade;  Icel.  vddh=a  piece  of 
cloth,  a  garment;  O.  H.  Ger.  wat,  w6t— clothing, 
armor;  cf.  Goth,  gawidan,  pa.  t.  gawath;  O.  H. 
Ger.  wetan= to  bind  together;  Zend.  vadh=  to 
clothe.  From  the  same  root  as  weave,  withy,  wat¬ 
tle,  wind  (2),  v.] 

*1.  An  outer  or  upper  garment. 

“Another  of  the  Pharisaicall  sorte  goyng  in  a  white 
wede.” — XJdall:  Luke  xix. 

*2.  Any  garment;  an  article  of  dress;  dress. 

“  They  who,  to  be  sure  of  Paradise, 

Dying  put  on  the  weeds  of  Dominic.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  479. 

3.  An  article  of  dress  worn  in  token  of  mourning ; 
mourning-dress;  mourning.  (Now  only  used  in  the 
plural,  and  applied  specifically  to  the  mourning- 
dress  of  a  widow.) 
weed  (3),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  A  general  name  for  any  sudden  illness  from 
cold  or  relapse,  usually  accompanied  by  febrile 
symptoms,  which  attacks  females  after'  confine¬ 
ment  or  during  nursing.  (Scotch.) 

2.  A  similar  disease  in  horses. 

“  It  is  well  known  that  an  ordinary  case  of  strangles  or 
nasal  gleet  is  often  reported  as  glanders,  and  a  common 
attack  of  weed  as  farcy.” — Field,  Dec.  17,  1887. 

weed,  *wead,  *wed-en,  *weede,  v.  t.&i.  [Weed 

(1),  s. ;  Dut.  wieden ;  Low  Ger.  wedeni] 

A.  Transitive: 

1  To  free  from  weeds  or  noxious  and  useless 
plants ;  to  clear  away  the  weeds  from ;  to  clear  of 
weeds. 

“  Founds  hym  weadyng  of  hys  grounds.” — Brende: 
Quintus  Curtius,  p.  60. 

2.  To  take  away,  as  weeds  or  noxious  plants ;  to 
remove  what  is  injurious,  offensive,  or  unseemly  ;  to 
extirpate. 

“  Each  word  .  .  hath  weeded  from  my  heart 

A  root  of  ancient  envy.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  5. 

3.  To  free  from  anything  hurtful  or  offensive. 

“He  weeded  the  kingdom  of  such  as  were  devoted  to 

Elaiana,  and  manumized  it  from  that  most  dangerous  con¬ 
federacy.” — Howel:  Vocal  Forest. 


4.  To  pick  out  and  reject,  as  useless,  offensive,  or 
injurious. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  root  up  and  clear  away  weeds 
from  any  ground. 

“There  are  a  great  number  of  negro  slaves  brought 
from  other  parts  of  the  world,  some  of  which  are  continu¬ 
ally  weeding,  pruning,  and  looking  after  it.” — Dampier: 
Voyages  (an.  1691). 

weed-bind,  s.  [Eng.  withwind  (?).] 

Bot. :  Convolulus  arvensis  and  C.  sepium. 
*weed'-ed,  adj.  [Eng.  weed;  -ed.]  Overgrown 
with  weeds. 

“  Weeded  and  worn  the  ancient  thatch 
Upon  the  lonely  moated  grange.” 

Tennyson:  Mariana* 

weed  -er,  s.  [Eng.  weed,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  weeds,  or  frees  from  anything  noxious, 
useless,  or  injurious ;  an  extirpator. 

“A  weeder  out  of  his  proud  adversaries, 

A  liberal  rewarder  of  his  friends.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  8. 

2.  A  weeding  tool. 

weeder-clips,  s.  Weeding-shears.  (Scotch.) 
*weed  -er-y,  s.  [Eng.  weed  (1),  s. ;  -ery.~\ 

1.  Weeds. 

“A  place  all  covered  o’er 
With  clinging  nettles  and  such  weederyV 

More:  Life  of  Soul,  ii.  141* 

2.  A  place  full  of  weeds. 

weed  -i-ness,  s.  [En g.  weedy ; -ness.]  The  qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  weedy,  or  overgrown  with 
weeds. 

“  Weediness  in  a  lawn  is  commonly  the  effect  of  poverty 
in  the  soil.” — Field,  March  17,  1888. 
weed'-Ing.pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Weed,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  clearing  away  weeds,  or  anything 
noxious  or  injurious. 

Weeding  by  electricity  :  (See  extract.) 

“In  many  parts  of  the  south,  where  swamps  and  jun- 
gles  abound,  all  kinds  of  vegetation  are  very  rapid  in 
growth,  and  it  has  been  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  as 
well  as  of  considerable  expense,  for  the  railroad  com¬ 
panies  to  keep  the  roadbeds  from  being  overgrown  with 
wild  grasses  and  noxious  weeds  of  one  kind  and  another. 
Fire  was  tried  in  getting  rid  of  the  pest,  but  it  only 
scorched  the  tops,  leaving  the  roots  still  strong  and  vig¬ 
orous.  Strong  brine  was  poured  over  the  roadbeds.  It 
was  more  efficacious  in  killing  the  vegetation,  but  its  use 
was  very  expensive  and  it  corroded  the  rails.  A  jet  of 
steam  was  turned  on  the  vegetation,  but  it  had  little 
effect,  and  gasoline  burners  were  suspended  from  the 
locomotives  passing  over  the  weeds,  but  they  failed  to 
destroy  the  weeds.  At  last  it  occurred  to  A.  A.  Sharp, 
division  superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Central  Hail- 
road  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  to  try  if  this  obnoxious 
growth  might  not  be  destroyed  by  electrocution,  and 
he  devised  and  patented  a  contrivance  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  To  an  ordinary  flatcar  he  attached  a  machine  in 
the  form  of  a  circular  brush  suspended  at  right  angles  to 
the  track  and  of  sufficient  length  to  extend  over  the  ends 
of  the  ties.  It  was  studded  thickly  with  fine  copper  wire, 
which  came  into  contact  with  the  weeds  and  grasses  on  the 
track  as  the  car  passed  over  the  road,  the  brush  being  so 
constructed  that  it  could  be  raised  or  lowered  at  will. 
This  brush  was  attached  to  an  electric  generator  by  fine 
wire,  through  which  a  strong  current  of  electricity 
passed  to  the  brush  and  from  it  to  the  weeds  through 
which  it  was  driven.  Its  touch  killed  the  weeds,  root  and 
branch.  The  machine,  after  thorough  trial,  has  been 
pronounced  a  great  weeding  success  and  is  likely  to  come 
into  general  use  in  that  part  of  the  country.” — Railway 
Age. 

*2.  Weeds. 

“He  weeds  the  corn,  and  still  lets  grow  the  weeding.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  i.  1. 

weeding-chisel,  s.  A  tool  with  a  divided  chisel- 
point  for  cutting  the  roots  of  large  weeds  within 
the  ground. 

weeding-forceps,  s.  pi.  An  instrument  for  pull¬ 
ing  up  some  sorts  of  plants  in  weeding,  as  thistles. 

weeding-fork,  s.  A  strong  three-pronged  fork, 
used  in  clearing  ground  of  weeds, 
weeding-hoe,  s.  A  hoe  used  in  weeding  ground, 
weeding-hook,  s.  A  hook  used  for  cutting  away 
or  extirpating  weeds. 

weeding-iron,  s.  The  same  as  Weeding-fork 
(q.  v.). 

weeding-pincers,  s.  pi.  [Weeding-forceps.] 
weeding-rhim,  s.  An  implement,  somewhat  like 
the  frame  of  a  wheelbarrow,  used  for  tearing  up 
weeds  or  summer-fallows,  &c.  (Prov.) 

weeding-shears,  s.  pi.  Shears  used  for  cutting 
weeds. 

weeding-tongs,  s.  pi.  The  same  as  Weeding- 
forceps  (q.v.). 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


weeding-tool 

weeding-tool,  s.  Any  implement  for  pulling  up, 
digging  up,  or  cutting  weeds. 

♦weed -less,  a.  [Eng.  weed  (1),  s. ;  -Zess.]  Free 
from  weeds  or  noxious  matter. 

“So  many  weedless  paradises  be, 

Which  of  themselves  produce  no  venomous  sin.” 

Donne:  Anatomy  of  the  World, i. 

weed  -wind,  s.  [See  def.] 

Bot.:  A  corruption  of  Withwind  (q.  v.).  (Prior.) 

weed  (1),  a.  [Eng.  weed  (1),  s. ;  -j/.] 

*1.  Consisting  of  weeds. 

“Her  weedy  trophies.”—  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

2.  Abounding  with  weeds. 

“  By  weedy  pool  or  pestilential  swamp.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

3.  Not  of  good  blood  or  breeding ;  lank,  thin,  and 
long-legged ;  hence,  worthless,  as  for  breeding  or 
racing  purposes.  (Probably  from  growing  rank  like 
a  weed.) 

“The  bigger  Australian  youth,  say  between  ten  and  six¬ 
teen  years,  has  a  tendency,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  to 
become  long-legged,  weedy,  and  ‘  lanky.’  ” — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

*weed-jf  (2) ,  a.  [Eng.  weed  (2),  s. ;  - y .]  Clad  in 
weeds  or  widow’s  mourning. 

“She  was  as  weedy  as  in  the  early  days  of  her  mourn¬ 
ing.” — Dickens.  ( Annandale .) 

weed-jf-weed'-^,  subst.  [Native  name.]  A  West 
Indian  plant  resembling  spinach,  much  eaten  in 
the  West  Indies. 

weefs,  s.  pi.  [See  def.] 

Timber  Trade :  A  name  given  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  to  what  are  more  commonly  termed  binders 
(q.  v.).  They  are  called  weefs,  from  weave,  because 
they  are  used  in  weaving  materials  together,  espe¬ 
cially  in  crate-making.  ( Timber  Trade  Journal .) 

week,  *weeke,  *weke,  *wike,  *woke,  *wouke, 
*wycke,  *wyke,  s.  [A.  S.  wice,  wicu,  wuce,  wucu ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  week;  I  cel.  vika ;  Sw.  vecka;  O.  H. 
Ger.  wecha,  wehha;  M.  H.  Ger.  woche;  T)a.u.uge.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  The  space  of  seven  days ;  the  space  from  one 
Sunday,  Monday,  &c.,  to  another ;  the  most  obvious 
and  convenient  division  of  the  natural  or  lunar 
month.  The  division  of  time  into  weeks  did  not 
exist  among  the  aborigines  of  America  when  the 
New  World  was  discovered,  nor  did  it  exist  among 
the  Polynesians,  the  Japanese,  or,  it  is  now  be¬ 
lieved,  the  Chinese.  It  is  nearly  universal  in  India, 
and  was  found  thoroughly  rooted  when  the  first 
Christians  went  to  that  country.  So  has  it  been 
from  a  period  of  high  antiquity  in  Scandinavia,  the 
names  of  the  several  days  being  connected  with 
identically  the  same  planets  in  the  two  regions :  so 
that,  if  at  noon  on  Sunday  in  Sweden  one  could  be 
transported  in  a  moment  to  India,  he  would  find  it 
Aditwar  (  =  Sunday)  there,  and  so  of  any  other  day 
in  the  week.  The  Hebrews,  and  it  is  thought  the 
other  Semites,  had  the  institution  of  weeks  [II.], 
the  days  apparently  being  simply  numbered  first, 
second,  third,  <fcc.  During  the  early  centuries  of 
their  history  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  had  not 
the  institution  of  weeks,  there  having  been  ancient 
forgery  in  connection  with  Homer’s  oft-quoted 
passages  on  the  subject.  Dion  Cassius,  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  century  after  Christ  ( Hist .,  xxxvii.  18),  consid¬ 
ered  that  the  week  with  the  planetary  names  of  the 
days  had  been  introduced  into  Rome  only  recently, 
and  from  Egypt.  The  establishment  of  Christian¬ 
ity  under  Constantine  confirmed  the  change,  and 
thence  the  septenary  division  of  time  spread  to  the 
whole  Christian,  and  subsequently  to  the  Moham¬ 
medan  world.  One  school  of  theologians  attributes 
the  wide  prevalence  of  septenary  institutions  to 
the  Sabbath  having  been  divinely  instituted  at  the 
Creation :  another  regards  the  week  as  a  fourth 
part  of  a  lunar  month. 

*2.  Applied  to  the  week-days,  or  working-days,  as 
opposed  to  Sundays. 

“Divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  L 

II.  Script. :  In  Genesis  ii.  2,  3,  the  reason  why  the 
division  of  time  into  weeks  began  is  stated  to  be 
that  God  occupied  six  days  in  the  work  of  crea¬ 
tion,  and  rested  upon  the  seventh  day,  which  He 
consequently  hallowed.  Seven  from  this  time  forth 

1  constantly  occurs,  and  obviously  becomes  a  sacred 
number.  (Cf.  Gen.  iv.  15,  vii.  2,  xxi.  28,  xxix.  18,  20, 
xxxiii.  3,  &c.)  Traces  of  division  of  time  into 
weeks  appear  in  Gen.  vii.  4,  viii.  10,12,  &c.,  till  the 
Sabbath  (q.  v.)  is  mentioned  by  name  (Exod.  xvi. 
23,  26).  A  week  of  weeks  (=49  days)  was  also  recog¬ 
nized.  [If  (1).]  The. first  day  of  the  seventh  month 
was  a  Sabbath  (Lev.  xxiii.24),  and  the  whole  month 
was  somewhat  sacred,  being  little  more  than  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  feasts  and  Sabbaths  (verses  27,  28,  34,  39, 
<&c.).  The  seventh  year  was  sacred,  the  very  land 
obtaining  Sabbatic  rest  (Exod.  xxiii.  11,  Lev.  xxv. 
1-7,  Deut.  xv.  9,  12)  ;  and  after  seven  times  seven 
years  came  the  Jubilee  (q.  v.)  (Lev.  xxv.  8-55). 
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Seventy,  as  having  seven  for  one  of  its  factors, 
was  sacred  (Exod.  xxiv.  1) ,  and  seventy  weeks  con¬ 
stituted  a  prophetic  period  (Dan.  ix.  24-27). 

IT  1.  Feast  of  Weeks : 

Jewish  Antiq.:  A  name  for  the  Feast  of  Pente- 
( cost  (q.  v.)  (Deut.  xvi.  9, 10). 

2.  Passion-week : 

(1)  The  same  as  Holy-week  (q.  v.). 

f(2)  Sometimes,  and  more  correctly,  applied  to 
the  week  which  begins  with  the  fifth  Sunday  in 
Lent,  because  on  that  day  the  more  solemn  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  Passion  begins. 

(3)  This  (or  that )  day  week:  On  the  same  day  a 
week  previously  or  afterward ;  on  the  corresponding 
day  in  the  preceding  or  succeeding  week. 

"week-day,  s.  Any  day  of  the  week  except  Sun¬ 
day.  (Often  used  attributively.) 

“  Takes  upon  himself  to  be  the  week-day  preacher.”— 
Thackeray :  English  Humorists ;  Swift. 

week  -If ,  a.,  adv.  &  s.  [Eng.  week;  -ly.) 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Pertaining  to  a  week  or  week-days. 

“  Put  their  German  names  upon  our  weekly  days.” 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  1L 

2.  Continuing  or  lasting  for  a  week;  produced 
within  a  week. 

3.  Coming,  happening,  produced,  or  done  once  a 
week. 

"  So  lived  our  sires,  e’er  doctors  learned  to  kill, 

And  multiplied  with  theirs,  the  weekly  bill.” 

Dryden:  To  John  Driden,  Esq. 

B.  As  adj.:  Once  a  week;  in  or  by  weekly  pe¬ 
riods  ;  each  week  ;  week  by  week. 

“These  are  obliged  to  perform  divine  worship  in  their 
turns  weekly,  and  are  sometimes  called  hebdomadal 
canons.” — Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

C.  As  subst.:  A  newspaper  or  periodical  published 
once  a  week. 

“A  furious  onslaught  upon  the  company  in  one  of  the 
financial  weeklies.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

weel  (1),  *wel,  ’•’wele, subst.  [A.S.woeZ;  O.Dut. 
wael.]  A  whirlpool. 

weel  (2),  weel'-y,  *weele,  s.  [Prob.  from  being 
made  of  willows  (q.  v.).]  A  kind  of  trap  or  snare 
for  fish  made  of  twigs. 

“These  rushes  are  used  to  make  leaps  and  weels  for 
fishers  at  sea,  and  fine  and  daintie  wicker  vessels.” — 
P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxi.,  ch.  xviii. 

weel  (3), s.  [Weal(1),s.]  (Scotch.) 

weel,  adv.  [Well,  adv.]  (Scotch.) 

weem,  subst.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  An  earth-house 
(q.  v.).  (Scotch.) 

ween,  *wene,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  w6nan= to  imagine,  to 
hope,  to  expect,  from  w6n=  expectation,  supposi¬ 
tion,  hope;  cogn.  with  Dut.  wanen=  to  fancy,  from 
waom=conjecture ;  Icel.  vdna=to  hope,  from  vdn— 
expectation ;  Ger.  wahnen,  from  wahn;  O.  H.  Ger. 
wdn=expectation ;  Goth,  wenj an— to  expect,  from 
we?(s=: expectation.  From  the  same  root  as  win.) 
To  be  of  opinion ;  to  have  the  idea  or  notion ;  to 
imagine,  to  think,  to  believe,  to  fancy.  (Now  only 
used  in  poetry.) 

“Thy  father,  in  pity  of  my  hard  distress, 

Levied  an  army,  weening  to  redeem 
And  reinstal  me  in  the  diadem.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  5. 

weep,  *weepe,  *wepe  (pa.  t.  *weep,  *wep,  wept , 
*wop.  *wope ,  *wepte),  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  w6pan  (pa.  t. 
wedp)—  lit.  to  raise  an  outcry,  from  w6p=a  clamor, 
outcry,  lament,  cogn.  with  O.  Sax.  w6pian=to  raise 
an  outcry, from  w6p= an  outcry;  Gotn.  wopjan— to 
cry  out ;  O.  H.  Ger.  wuofan= to  lament,  to  weep, 
from  wuof,  wuaf=an  outcry;  Icel.  cep  a = to  shout, 
to  cry,  from  6p= a  shout;  Russ.  vopite= to  sob,  to 
lament,  to  wail;  Sansc.  vdg-to  cry,  to  howl;  Eng. 
voice.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  express  sorrow,  grief,  &c.,  by  an  outcry. 

“A  voice  was  herd  an  high  weepynge  &  myche  weilynge.” 
—  Wy cliff e:  Matthew  ii. 

2.  To  express  sorrow,  grief,  anguish,  &c.,  by  shed¬ 
ding  tears. 

“  She  wolde  wepe  if  that  she  saw  a  mous 
Oaughte  in  a  trappe.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  Prol.  145. 

*3.  To  lament,  to  complain. 

* 1  They  weep  unto  me,  saying,  Give  us  flesh  that  we  may 
eat.” — Numbers  xi.  13. 

4.  To  let  fall  drops ;  to  drop  water ;  hence,  to  rain. 

“When  heaven  doth  weep,  doth  not  the  earth  o’erflow.” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  iii.  L 

*5.  To  drop  or  flow  as  tears. 

“  The  blood  weeps  from  my  heart.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  4. 

*6.  To  give  out  moisture ;  to  be  very  damp. 

“Eye-grass  grows  on  clayey  and  weeping  grounds.” — 
Mortimer. 


weeping-spring 

*7.  To  fall  as  a  tear. 

“  Many  a  dry  drop  seemed  a  weeping  tear.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,375. 
*8.  To  have  the  branches  drooping  or  hanging 
downward,  as  if  in  sorrow ;  to  be  pendent ;  to  droop ; 
as,  a  weeping  tree. 

*9.  To  overflow,  to  run. 

“When  our  vaults  have  wept 

With  drunken  spilth  of  wine.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon,  ii.  2. 

10.  To  shed  tear-like  drops  of  sap  from  a  wounded 
branch.  (Used  especially  of  the  grape-vine.) 

*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  lament,  to  bewail,  to  bemoan. 

“She  weeps  Troy’s  painted  woes.” 

Shakesp..-  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,492. 

2.  To  shed  or  let  fall  drop  by  drop,  as  tears ;  to 
pour  forth  in  drops. 

“My  heart  wept  blood.” — Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  v.  2. 

3.  To  celebrate  by  weeping  or  shedding  tears. 

4.  To  spend  or  consume  in  tears  or  in  weeping ;  to 
wear  out  or  exhaust  by  weeping;  to  get  rid  of  by 
weeping.  (Usually  followed  by  away,  out ,  from , 
&c.) 

“I  could  weep 
My  spirit  from  mine  eyes.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ckesar,  iv.  3. 

5.  To  form  or  produce  by  shedding  tears. 

“We  vow  to  weep  seas,  live  in  fire,  eat  rocks.” — Shakesp.: 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  2. 

6.  To  extinguish  by  shedding  tears  over.  (Fol¬ 
lowed  by  out.) 

“  In  compassion  weep  the  fire  out.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  IT.,  v.  L 

*weep'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  weep;  -able.]  Exciting 
or  calling  for*tears ;  lamentable,  grievous, 
weep-er,  s.  [Eng.  weep ;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  weeps ;  one  who  sheds  tears ;  a  mourner. 
“The  sides  of  the  tombs  are  often  embellished  with 

figures  of  the  offspring  of  the  deceased;  frequently  with 
figures  of  mourners,  pleurers,  or  weepers,  generally  in 
monastic  habits,  as  whole  convents  were  wont  and  still  are 
accustomed,  in  Catholic  countries,  to  pour  out  their  pious 
inhabitants  to  form  processions  at  the  funerals  of  the 
great.” — Pennant:  London. 

2.  A  sort  of  white  linen  cuff,  border,  or  band  on  a 
dress,  worn  as  a  token  of  mourning. 

“The  Lord  Chancellor  and  most  of  the  Queen’s  Counsel 
appearing  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  yesterday  wore 
their  mourning  robes  and  bands,  with  weepers  on  their 
sleeves.  ’ — London  Echo.  — 

3.  A  long  hat-band  of  crape  or  cloth  worn  by  males 
at  a  funeral. 

11.  Zo6l. :  Cebus  capucinus,  from  South  America. 
*weep’-ful,  adj.  [Eng.  weep;  ■ ful(l ).]  Full  of 

weeping;  grieving. 

weep’-ing,  *wep-ing,  *wep-inge,  *wep-yng, 
*wep-ynge,  pr.par.,  a.  &s.  [Weep.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.dk  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

0.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  one  who  weeps;  lamen¬ 
tation,  mourning. 

“Fastings,  weepings,  and  austerities.” 

Dodsley:  Religion. 

weeping-ash,  s. 

Bot.  <&  Hort. :  Fraxinus  excelsior,  var.  pendula . 
The  branches  grow  downward,  and  constitute  a 
natural  arbor.  It  is  said  to  have  been  produced 
accidentally  in  Cambridgeshire,  England, 
weeping-birch,  s. 

Bot.  &  Hort. :  A  species  of  birch,  Betula pendula, 
differing  from  the  common  Betula  alba  in  having 
drooping  branches,  in  the  smoothness  of  its  young 
shoots,  &c.  Common  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 

“Where  weeping-birch  and  willow  round, 

With  their  long  fibers  sweep  the  ground.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  25. 

♦weeping-cross,  subst.  A  cross,  often  of  stone, 
erected  on  or  by  the  side  of  a  highway,  where  peni¬ 
tents  particularly  offered  their  devotions. 

][  *To  return  (or  come  home)  by  Weeping  Gross: 
To  meet  with  a  painful  defeat  in  any  enterprise ;  to 
be  worsted;  to  repent  sorrowfully  for  having  taken 
a  certain  course  or  having  engaged  in  a  particular 
undertaking. 

weeping-monkey,  s.  [Weepeb,  II.] 
*weeping-ripe,  a.  Ripe  or  ready  for  weeping. 

“  They  were  all  in  lamentable  cases; 

The  king  was  weeping-ripe  for  a  good  word.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  v.  2. 

Weeping-rock,  s.  A  porous  rock  from  which 
water  exudes  or  trickles, 
weeping-spring,  s.  A  spring  that  slowly  dis- 

charges  water. 


b<)il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
•clan  -tian  =  shaa.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  lion,  -§ion  -  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =bel,  del. 
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weeping-tree 

weeping-tree,  s. 

Bot.  &  Hort. :  A  general  name  for  a  tree  with  pen¬ 
dulous  branches.  In  most  cases  it  is  a  variety  of 
one  with  erect  or  spreading  branches. 

•weeping-willow,  s. 

Botany:  Salix  babylonica,  a  willow  with  delicate 
pendulous  branches,  fancifully  supposed  to  resem¬ 
ble  long,  disheveled  hair  like  that  of  the  Jewish 
captives  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon.  (Psalm  cxxxvii. 
1, 2.)  It  has  lanceolate,  acuminate,  finely-serrate 
leaves.  It  is  indigenous  in  China;  on  the  Euphra¬ 
tes  and  some  other  rivers  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  ia 
the  North  of  Africa.  It  is  cultivated  in  Europe  and 
America  for  its  elegance  and  its  sacred  associa¬ 
tions. 

weep'-Ing-ljf,  *wep-yng-ly,  adv.  [English 
weeping:  -ly.]  In  a  weeping  manner;  with  weep¬ 
ing  ;  with  tears. 

“[She]  wepyngly  had  shewed  hym  all  her  nede  and 
besynesse.” — Berners:  Froissart ;  Cronycle,  vol.  i. ,  ch.  vii. 

weer-ish,  a.  [Wearish.] 

wee’-§el,  s.  [Cf.  Prov.  German  woesling,  waisel. 
wdsel  =  the  gullet  of  animals  that  chew  the  cud.] 
The  weasand. 

“The  mastiffs  of  our  land  shall  worry  ye, 

And  pull  the  weesels  from  your  greedy  throats.” 

G.Peele;  David  and  Bethsabe. 

weet  (1),  *wete  (pa.  t.  wot),  v.  i.  [Wit,  u.]  To 
know ;  to  be  informed ;  to  wit. 

“  Ye  weten  that  aftir  tweyn  dayes,  Paske  schal  be  maad.” 
Wycliffe:  Matthew  xxvi. 

*weet  (2),  v.  t.  [Wet,  v.] 

weet,  subst.  [Weet  (2),  u.]  Rain,  moisture,  wet. 
(Scotch.) 

weet  -ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Weet  (1),  u.] 
♦weet’-iiig-iy,  *wet-ing-ly,  *wet-yng-lye, 
adv.  [Eng .  weeting ;  -ly .]  Knowingly,  consciously, 
wittingly. 

“Yf  We  se  .  .  .  Christes  institucion  broken,  and 
voetinglye  receyve  it,  we  make  ourselfes  partakers  of  the 
ary  me.” — Fryth:  Consecration  of  the  Sacrament,  p.  75. 

♦weet  -less,  *weete-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  weet  (1),  v.; 
-less.] 

1.  Unknowing,  ignorant,  unthinking,  uncon¬ 
scious. 

“  Stay,  stay,  sir  knight  for  loue  of  God  abstains, 
From  that  vnwares  yee  weetlesse  do  intend.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  viii.  17. 

2.  Unknown ;  not  understood ;  unmeaning. 

wee  -ver,  subst.  [The  same  word  as  Yiper  and 
Wyvern  (q.  v.).]  [Quaviver.] 

Ichthy. :  The  popular  name  of  two  European 
Ashes :  Trachinus  draco,  the  Greater,  and  T.  vipera, 
the  Lesser  Weever.  The  first,  which  is  the  rarer  of 
the  two,  is  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  long,  and 
an  excellent  food-fish ;  the  second,  which  is  from 
four  to  five  inches  long,  is  common  on  the  coasts  of 
the  English  Channel.  These  fish  have  the  power  of 
inflicting  painful  wounds  with  their  dorsal  and 
opercular  spines.  No  special  organ  for  the  secre¬ 
tion  of  poison  has  been  found,  but  the  mucus  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  spines  has  decidedly  poisonous  prop¬ 
erties.  The  dorsal  spine  and  the  spine  on  the  oper¬ 
culum  have  a  deep  double  groove  in  which  the 
mucus  lodges,  and  by  which  it  is  introduced  into 
punctured  wounds.  In  France,  the  fishermen  are 
required,  under  a  penalty,  to  cut  off  the  spines  of 
weevers  before  selling  them. 

wee'-vll,  *we-vel,  *wi-uel,  *we-vyl,  wy-vel,  s. 

tA.  S.  wifel,  wibil=&  kind  of  beetle ;  Low  Ger.  &  O. 
)ut.  wevel;  O.  H.  Ger.  wibil,  wibel;  Lith.  wabalas.] 
Entorn. :  The  popular  English  name  for  any  beetle 
of  the  family  Curculionidee,  and  especially  those 
which  force  themselves  on  notice  by  damage  done 
by  their  larvae,  and  sometimes  also  by  themselves, 
in  fields,  granaries,  &c.  Rhynchites  betuli ,  a  small 
blue  or  green  glossy  beetle,  attacks  the  vine  and 
the  pear-tree ;  R.  alliarice-,  a  still  smaller  one, 
attacks  the  leaves  of  fruit  trees  in  general ;  and  R. 
cupreus,  the  shoots  and  the  fruit  of  the  p’um  and 
the  apricot.  Nemoicus  oblongus  feeds  on  the  young 
leaves  of  fruit  trees ;  Hylobius  abietis  and  Pissodes 
notatus,  on  the  wood  of  the  pine ;  Calandra  gran- 
aria,  on  the  grain  in  granaries ;  Ceutorynchns 
assimilis  and  C.  contractus,  on  the  leaves  of  turnips, 
and  there  are  many  others.  The  Nut  Weevil  is 
Balaninus  nucum;  the  Rice  Weevil,  Silophilus 
oryzee. 

wee'-vllled,  a.  [Eng.  weevil;  -ed.]  Infested  by 
weevils. 

wee'-Vil-l^,  adj.  [Eng.  weevil ;  -y.]  Infested 
with  weevils ;  weeviled. 
wee -zel,  s.  [Weasel.] 

♦weft,  pret.  of  v.  [Wave,  v.] 

♦weft  (l),s.  [Waif.] 

1.  A  thing  waived,  cast  away, or  abandoned;  a 
waif  or  stray. 

2.  A  homeless  wanderer ;  a  waif. 
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weft  (2),  s.  [Wave,  ©.]  A  signal  made  by  wav¬ 
ing. 

♦weft  (3),  s.  [Waft.]  A  gentle  blast. 

“  The  strongest  sort  of  smells  are  best  in  a  weft  afar 
off.” — Bacon. 

weft  (4),  s.  [A.  S.  weft,  ivefta,  from  wefan= to 
weave ;  cogn.  with  Icelandic  veftr,  vipta,  vifta.  The 
woof  or  piling  of  cloth,  running  from  selvage  to 
selvage. 

“But  fair  fa’  the  weaver  that  wrought  the  weft  o’fc.”— 

Scott:  Bob  Boy,  ch.  xxxi. 

weft-fork,  s. 

Weaving : 

1.  An  instrument  used  in  certain  kinds  of  looms, 
where  the  filling  is  laid  in,  one  piece  at  a  time. 

2.  An  arrangement  for  stopping  the  loom  if  the 
weft-thread  should  break  or  fail. 

weft-hook,  s. 

Weaving :  A  hook  for  drawing  in  the  filling  in  the 
case  of  slat-weaving  looms  and  some  forms  of  nar¬ 
row-ware  and  ribbon  looms. 

♦weft-age  (age  as  Ig),  subst.  [Eng.  weft  (4),  s. ; 
•ape.]  Texture. 

“The  whole  muscles,  as  they  lie  upon  the  bones,  might 
be  truly  tanned;  whereby  the  weftage  of  the  fibers  might 
more  easily  be  observed.” — Grew:  Museum. 

♦wefte,  pa.  par.  of  v.  [Waive.] 

*we'-g0-tlsm,  s.  [Formed  from  we  on  analogy 
of  egotism  (q.  v.).]  Frequent  or  excessive  use  of 
the  pronoun  we ;  weism. 

“Individual  merit  would  no  longer  be  merged,  as  it  is 
now,  in  what  is  called  the  wegotisn i  of  the  press.” — U.  J. 
Jennings:  Curiosities  of  Criticism,  p.  156. 

*wehr’-geld,  s.  [Wergild.] 

wehr-llte,  s.  [After  A.  Wehrle,  who  analyzed 
the  two  minerals  thus  named;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  A  mineral  resembling  tetradymite  (q.v.).  Crys¬ 
tallization,  hexagonal ;  hardness,  1-2 ;  specific  grav¬ 
ity,  S‘44;  luster,  bright  metallic  ;  color,  light  steel- 
gray.  An  analysis  yielded :  Tellurium,  29-74 ;  sulphur, 
2'33;  bismuth,  61‘15  ;  silver,  2‘07=95'29,  which  yields 
the  formula,  Bi(Te,S).  Found  at  Deutsch  Pilsen. 
Hungary. 

2.  The  same  as  Lievrite  (q.  v.). 
wel-ge'-ll-a,  wel'-gel-a  (w  as  v),  s.  [Named 

after  C.  E.  Weigel,  author  of  Observationes  Bota- 
niece,  published  in  1772.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lonicerese,  sometimes  merged 
into  Diervilla,  but  distinguished  from  it  by  its 
winged  seeds,  and  its  crustaceous  seed  vessel. 
Ornamental  plants  with  roseate  or  white  flowers, 
from  China  and  Japan. 

weigh  (gh  silent),  *wegh-en,  *wei-en,  *weye, 
*wey-en,  *weygh,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  wegan—  to  carry, 
to  bear,  to  move  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  wegen=  to  weigh  ; 
Icel.  vega= to  move,  to  carry,  to  lift,  to  weigh  ;  Dan. 
veie= to  weigh  ;  Sw.  vdga=to  weigh  ;  O.  H.  German 
wegan=  to  move;  Ger.  wegen— to  move  ;  wiegen= to 
move  gently,  to  rock;  wcigen=to  weigh;  Lat.  veho 
=to  carry.] 

A.  Transitive  .* 

1.  To  lift,  to  raise ;  to  bear  ur>. 

“With  that,  their  anchors  he  commands  to  weigh.” 

Fope:  Homer’s  Odyssey ,  xv.  590. 

2.  To  examine  by  a  balance,  so  as  to  ascertain  the 
weight  or  heaviness  of;  to  determine  or  ascertain 
the  heaviness  of  by  showing  their  relation  to  the 
weights  of  other  bodies  which  are  known,  or  which 
are  assumed  as  general  standards  of  weight ;  as,  to 
weigh  tea,  to  weigh  gold,  &c. 

3.  To  be  equivalent  to  in  weight;  as,  that  weighs 
five  pounds. 

*4.  To  pay,  allot,  take,  or  give  by  weight. 

“They  weighed  for  my  price  thirty  pieces  of  silver.”— 
Zechariah  x  i.  12. 

5.  To  consider  or  examine  for  the  purpose  of  form¬ 
ing  an  opinion  or  coming  to  a  conclusion ;  to  esti¬ 
mate  deliberately  and  maturely;  to  balance  in  the 
mind ;  to  reflect  on  carefully ;  to  compare  in  the 
mind. 

“  Weighing  diligently  the  nature  and  importance  of  the 
undertaking  in  which  you  are  about  to  engage.” — Seeker: 
Sermon;  Instructions  to  Candidates. 

*6.  To  consider  as  worthy  of  notice ;  to  make  ac¬ 
count  of ;  to  care  for ;  to  regard. 

“My  person,  which  I  weigh  not.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  V.  L 

*7.  To  estimate,  to  esteem,  to  value,  to  account. 

“  Her  worth  that  he  does  weigh  too  light.” 

Shakesp.:  Ml’s  Well,  iii.  4. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  have  weight. 

“  How  heavy  weighs  my  lord !  ” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  5. 


weighing-machine 

2.  To  be  considered  as  important;  to  carry  weight 
to  have  weight  in  the  intellectual  balance. 

"Your  vows  to  her  and  me  .  .  .  will  even  weigh? 

Shakesp.  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  iii.  & 

3.  To  raise  the  anchor.  (An  elliptic  use.) 

4.  To  bear  heavily ;  to  press  hard. 

“  That  perilous  stuff 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  V.  4. 

*5.  To  be  depressed ;  to  sink. 

“Her  heart  weighs  sadly.” — Shakesp.:  AIVs  Well,  iii.li 

*6.  To  consider,  to  reflect. 

“The  soldier  less  weighing,  because  Jess  knowing; 
clamored  to  be  led  on  against  any  danger.” — Milton:  Hilt. 
Eng.,  bk.  iii. 

IT  To  weigh  down : 

1.  Transitive: 

(1)  To  oppress  with  weight  or  heaviness ;  to  over¬ 
burden. 

“  Thou  [sleep]  no  more  wilt  weigh  mine  eyelids  down 
Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  L 

(2)  To  preponderate  over. 

“He  weighs  King  Bichard  down.” 

Shakesp.:  Bichard  II.,  iii.  4. 

*2.  Intrans.:  To  sink  by  its  own  weight  or  bur¬ 
den. 

weigh  (gh  silent)  (l),s.  [Weigh,  u.l  A  certain 
quantity  or  measure  estimated  by  weight ;  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  weight.  [Wey.] 

weigh-bauk,  weigh-bawk,  s.  The  beam  of  a 
balance  for  weighing;  hence,  in  plural=a  pair  of 
scales.  (Scotch.) 

“  Capering  in  the  air  in  a  pair  of  weigh-bauks,  now  op, 
now  down.” — Scott:  Bedgauntlet,  ch.  xxiv. 

weigh-board,  s. 

Mining:  Clay  intersecting  the  vein. 

weigh-bridge,  s.  A  scale  for  weighing  loaded 
vehicles. 

weigb-bouse,  s.  A  building  (generally  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  character)  at  or  in  which  goods  are  weighed  by 
suitable  apparatus. 

weigh-lock,  s.  A  canal-lock  at  which  barges 
are  weighed,  and  their  tonnage  settled. 

weigb-sbaft,  s. 

Steam-engine :  The  rocking-shaft  used  in  working 
the  slide-valves  by  the  eccentric. 

Weigh  (gh  silent)  (2),s.  (Seedef.) 

Nautical :  A  corruption  of  way,  used  only  in  tfa® 
phrase,  Under  weigh,  as  a  ship  under  weigh — i.  e., 
making  way  by  aid  of  its  sails,  paddles,  propeller. 
&c. 

weigh'-a-ble  (gh  silent),  adj.  [Eng.  weigh,  v. ; 
•able.]  Capable  of  being  weighed. 

weigh-age  (as  wa'-Ig),  subst.  [Eng.  weigh,  v.; 
-age.]  A  rate  or  toil  paid  for  weighing  goods. 

weighed  (gh  silent) ,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Weigh,  v.J 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

*B.  As  adj.:  Experienced. 

“In  an  embassy  of  weight,  choice  was  made  of  som& 
Bad  person  of  known  experience,  and  not  of  a  young  man, 
not  weighed  in  state  matters.” — Bacon. 

weigh’-er  (gh  silent), s.  [English  weigh,  v. ;  -er.l 
One  who  or  that  which  weighs ;  an  officer  appointee 
to  weigh  goods  or  to  test  weights. 

weigh ’-ifig  (gh  silent),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Weigh, 
verb.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  ascertaining  the  weight  of  goods. 

2.  As  much  as  is  weighed  at  once ;  as,  a  weighing 
of  beef. 

weighing-cage,  subst.  A  cage  in  which  live  ani. 
mals  may  be  conveniently  weighed,  as  pigs,  sheep, 
calves,  &c. 

weighing-house,  s.  The  same  as  Weigh-hottsb 
(q.v.). 

weighing-machine,  subst.  A  machine  for  ascer¬ 
taining  the  weight  of  any  object;  a  common  bal¬ 
ance,  a  spring  balance,  a  steelyard,  or  the  like. 
The  term  is,  however,  generally  applied  to  machines 
which  are  employed  to  ascertain  the  weight  of 
heavy  bodies,  such  as  those  used  for  determining 
the  weight  of  loaded  vehicles,  machines  for  weigh¬ 
ing  cattle,  or  heavy  goods,  such  as  large  casks, 
ba)  les,  or  the  like.  Some  are  constructed  on  the 
principle  of  the  lever  or  steelyard,  others  on  that  of 
a  combination  of  levers,  and  others  on  that  of  th© 
spring  balance.  The  term  also  applies  to  an  auto¬ 
matic  device  that  will  register  the  weight  of  a  per¬ 
son  standing  on  a  platform  after  a  coin  has  been 
dropped  into  a  receptacle  through  an  opening  called 
a  slot. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  efir,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw- 


welcome 


weight 
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weight,  *waight  (gh  silent),  *wayght,  *weght, 
►weyght,  *wight,  s.  [A.  S.  gewiht ;  cogn.  with  O. 
Dut.  wicht,  gewicht;  Dut.  gewigt;  Ger.  gewicht ; 
Ic Qi.vcE.tt;  Dam  vcegrt;  Sw.  vigt.)  [Weigh,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  property  of  bodies  through  which  they 
tend  toward  the  center  of  the  earth ;  gravity. 

2.  The  measure  of  the  force  of  gravity,  as  deter¬ 
mined  for  any  particular  body  ;  in  a  popular  sense, 
the  amount  which  any  body  weighs  ;  the  quantity 
of  matter  as  estimated  by  the  balance,  or  expressed 
numerically  with  reference  to  some  standard  unit. 

“The  weight  of  an  hair  will  turn  the  scales  between 
their  avoirdupois.” — Shakesp..-  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  i. 

3.  A  piece  (usually)  of  metal  of  known  gravity, 
and  used  with  scales  to  determine  the  gravity  of 
other  bodies. 

4.  A  particular  scale,  system,  or  mode  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  relative  heaviness  of  bodies:  as,  troy 
weight,  avoirdupois  weight,  &c.  Weights  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  commodity  they  are  intended  to 
weigh.  Thus  the  following  are  all  in  use:  (1)  The 
grain,  computed  decimally,  for  scientific  purposes ; 
(2)  troy  weight ;  (3)  troy  ounce,  with  decimal  mul¬ 
tiples  and  divisions,  called  bullion  weight;  (4) 
bankers’ weights  for  sovereigns;  (5)  apothecaries’ 
weight;  (6)  Diamond  weight  and  pearl  weight, 
including  the  carat;  (7)  Avoirdupois  weight;  (8) 
weights  for  hay  and  straw ;  (9)  wool-weights,  using 
as  factors,  2,  3,  7,  13,  and  their  multiples  ;  (10)  coal- 
weights,  decimal  numbers  1,  '5,  ‘2,  T,  '05,  ’025.  Be¬ 
sides  these  the  gramme,  &c.j  of  French  metric  sys¬ 
tem,  are  used  by  many  scientists.  The  hundred 
weight  may  mean  100  lbs.,  112  lbs.,  or  120  lbs.  A 
pound  weight  varies  in  the  avoirdupois  and  tho 
troy. 

5.  A  heavy  mass ;  something  heavy. 

“  A  man  leapeth  better  with  weights  in  his  hands  than 
without.” — Bacon:  Natural  History. 

6. _  In  clocks,  one  or  two  masses  of  metal  which  by 
their  weight  actuate  the  machinery. 

7.  Pressure,  burden,  load. 

“  Burdened  with  like  weight  of  pain.” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  1. 

8.  Importance,  consequence,  moment,  impressive¬ 
ness. 

“Such  a  point  of  weight,  so  near  mine  honour.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  1. 

9.  Power,  influence,  importance,  consideration. 
“If  any  man  of  weight,  loyal,  able  and  well  informed, 

would  repair  to  Saint  Germains  and  explain  the  state  of 
things,  his  majesty  would  easily  be  convinced.” — Mac¬ 
aulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Physics:  The  measure  of  the  force  of  a  body 
acted  on  by  gravitation  ;  the  downward  pressure  of 
a  body  thus  acted  upon.  As  it  is  produced  by  the 
influence  of  gravity  on  all  the  particles  of  the  body, 
it  is  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the 
body.  Weight  obviously  exists  in  solids  and  liquids; 
it  does  so  also  in  gases,  though  their  extreme 
fluidity  and  expansibility  may  seem  to  suggest  the 
contrary.  Weight  being  produced  by  the  action  of 
gravity,  it  slightly  increases  as  the  body  is  removed 
from  the  equator  toward  the  poles,  owing  to  the 
flattening  of  the  earth  in  the  latter  region ;  the 
diminished  speed  at  which  the  earth  rotates  in 
high  latitudes  has  a  similar  influence;  a  body  also 
weighs  less  on  a  mouutain  top  than  on  a  plain, 
being  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  earth’s  mass. 
It  is  also  slightly  affected  by  the  temperature  of 
the  air  and  its  barometric  pressure.  [Density, 
Gravity.] 

2.  Mech. :  The  resistance  which  in  a  machine  has 
to  be  overcome  by  the  power ;  in  the  simpler  mechan¬ 
ical  powers,  as  the  lever,  wheel  and  axle,  pulley,  and 
the  like,  usually  the  heavy  body  that  is  set  in 
motion  or  held  in  equilibrium  by  the  power. 

3.  Pathol. :  A  sensation  of  heaviness  or  pressure 
over  the  whole  body,  or  any  portion  of  it ;  as,  a 
weight  on  the  stomach.  In  the  case  of  the  organ 
just  mentioned,  this  generally  arises  from  undi¬ 
gested  food. 

IT  Deadioeight:  A  heavy,  oppressive,  or  greatly 
impeding  burden. 

weight-carrier,  subst.  A  horse  stout  and  strong 
enough  to  carry  a  heavy  rider. 

“  Fifteen  weight-carriers,  including  Redskin.” — Field, 
March  20,  1886. 

weight-nail,  s. 

Naut. :  A  nail  heavier  than  a  deck-nail,  and  used 
for  fastening  buttons,  cleats,  &c. 

weight-rest,  s. 

Lathe:  A  rest  which  is  held  steadily  upon  the 
shears  by  a  weight  suspended  beneath. 

weight-thermometer,  s. 

Instruments :  A  glass  cylinder  to  which  is  joined 
a  bent  capillary  glass  tube,  open  at  the  end.  It  is 
weighed  first  empty,  and  then  when  filled  with 
mercury,  the  subtraction  of  the  smaller  from  the 


larger  number  gives  the  weight  of  the  mercury.  It 
is  then  raised  to  a  known  temperature,  when  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  the  expanding  mercury  passes  out. 
From  this  the  temperature  can  he  deduced. 

weight  (gh  silent),  v.  t.  [Weight,  s.]  To  add  or 
attach  a  weight  or  weights  to ;  to  load  with  ad¬ 
ditional  weight ;  to  cause  to  carry  additional 
weight ;  to  add  to  the  heaviness  of. 

“Dark  arts  are  in  certain  quarters  practiced  to  a  la¬ 
mentable  extent  in  disguising  and  weighting  teas.” — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

weight'-ed  (gh  silent ),pa.par.  or  a.  [Weight, v.] 

weighted-lathe,  s.  A  lathe  in  which  the  rest  is 
held  down  firmly  on  the  shears  by  a  suspended 
weight. 

Weight -I-ly  (gh  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  weighty; 
•ly.) 

1.  In  a  weighty  manner ;  heavily,  ponderously. 

2.  With  force,  influence,  or  impressiveness;  with 
moral  power  or  force ;  seriously,  impressively. 

“Is  his  poetry  the  worse,  because  he  makes  his  agents 
speak  weightily  and  sententiously  ?  Browne:  On  the 
Odyssey. 

weight  -l-ness  (gh  silent) ,  s.  [English  ive ig hty ; 
-ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  weighty ;  heavi¬ 
ness,  gravity,  ponderosity,  weight. 

“The  cave  in  which  these  beares  lay  sleeping  sound. 
Was  but  of  earth,  and  with  her  weightiness 
Upon  them  fell.”  Spenser:  Ruines  of  Time. 

2.  Solidity,  force,  impressiveness ;  power  of  con¬ 
vincing  ;  as,  the  weightiness  of  an  argument. 

3.  Importance. 

“Before  a  due  examination  be  made  proportionable  to 
the  weightiness  of  the  matter.” — Locke:  On  Human  Under¬ 
stand.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxi. 

weight'-ing  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  weight;  - ing .] 

Found.:  The  act  of  holding  down  the  flasks  in 
which  the  mold  has  been  made  so  as  to  resist  the 
upward  pressure  of  the  metal. 

*weight'-less  (gh  silent.) ,  adj.  [English  weight; 
•less.) 

1.  Having  no  weight ;  light,  imponderable. 

“Light  and  weightless  down 
Perforce  must  move.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  4. 

2.  Of  no  importance  or  consideration. 

“And  so  [they]  are  oft-times  emboldned  to  roule  upon 
them  as  from  alofte  very  weake  and  weightlesse  dis¬ 
courses.” — Bp.  Hall:  Apol.  against  Brownists,  §  1. 

weight  -ment  (gh  silent),  subst.  [Eng.  weight; 
-ment. )  The  act  of  weighing. 

“  Accepted  after  full  examination,  approval,  and  weight- 
merit  by  the  respondents.” — London  Times. 

weight'-f,  *waight'-y  (gh  silent),  *wayght-y, 
a.  [Eng.  weight,  s. ;  -y.] 

1.  Having  or  being  of  great  weight ;  heavy,  pon¬ 
derous. 


“It  is  too  weighty  for  your  grace  to  wear.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  1. 


2.  Important,  serious,  momentous,  of  great  im¬ 
portance. 

“Will  you  go 

To  give  your  censures  in  this  weighty  business.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  ii.  2. 

3.  Calculated  or  adapted  to  turn  the  scale  in  the 
mind  ;  convincing,  cogent,  forcible. 

“  My  reasons  are  both  good  and  weighty.” 

Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  L 

4.  Burdensome ;  hard  to  bear. 


“The  cares  of  empire  are  great,  and  the  burthen,  which 
lies  upon  the  shoulders  of  princes,  very  weighty.” — After - 
bury:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  8. 

*5.  Grave  or  serious  in  aspect. 

*6.  Entitled  to  authority  on  account  of  experience, 
ability,  or  character. 

*7.  Rigorous,  severe. 

“If,  after  two  days’  shine,  Athens  contains  thee, 
Attend  our  weightier  judgment.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon,  iii.  6.  • 


well,  wiel,  subst.  [A.  S.  wcel;  O.  Dut.  wael .]  A 
small  whirlpool.  (Scotch.) 

“Claymores  o’  the  Hielanders,  and  the  deep  waters  and 
weils  o’  the  Avendow.” — Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxxv. 

weln-man-ne-se  (w  as  v),  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin 
weinmann(ia) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Cunoniaceee  (q.  v.). 
weln-man.'-nl-?t  (W  as  v),  s.  [Named  after  John 
Wm.  Weinmann,  a  Ratisbon  apothecary  and  bot¬ 
anist,  who  about  1750  published  his  Phytantlioza 
Iconographica.) 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Weinmannese  (q.  v.). 
Evergreen  shrubs  or  trees,  with  reticulated  petioles, 
compound  or  simple  leaves,  calyx  four-parted,  pet¬ 
als  four,  stamens  eight,  an  hypogynous  disk,  fruit 
a  many-seeded  capsule.  About  forty  species  are 
known,  from  South  America,  South  Africa,  Mada¬ 
gascar,  New  Zealand,  &c.  The  bark  is  astringent; 


that  of  one  species  is  used  in  Peru  for  tanning- 
leather,  and  for  adulterating  Peruvian  bark(q.  v.). 
and  that  of  W.  tincioria  is  employed  in  Bourbon  ■ 
for  dyeing  red. 

weir,  *wear,  *wer,  subst.  [a.  S.  wer= a  weir,  a 
dam;  lit.  =  a  defense,  and  allied  to  werian=  to 
defend,  to  protect ;  Icel.  vOrr—  a  fenced-in  landing- 
place  ;  ver=  a  fishing-station ;  Ger.  wehr= a  defense ; 
wehren= to  defend;  muhlwehr—  a  mill-dam.] 

1.  A  dam  across  a  stream  to  raise  the  level  of  the 
water  above  it.  The  water  may  be  conducted  to  a 
mill,  a  sluice,  or  a  fish-trap. 

“  A  pleasant  rumor  smote  the  ear, 

Like  water  rushing  through  a  weir.” 

Longfellow:  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn.  (Prelude.) 

2.  A  fence  or  inclosure  of  stakes,  twigs,  or  nets, 
set  in  a  stream,  or  in  a  bay  or  inlet  of  the  sea,  to 
catch  fish. 

weird,  *wierd.  *wirde,  *wyrde,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S. 

wyrd,  wird,  wurd= fate,  destiny;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
widhr=tate;  M.  H.  Ger.  wurth= fate,  death,  from 
the  same  root  as  A.  S.  weordhan;  Icel.  verdha ; 
Ger.  werden=  to  become.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Fate,  destiny;  formerly  one  of  the  Noms  or 
Fates. 

“And  this  weird  shall  overtake  thee.” 

Scott:  Bridal  of  Triermain,  ii.  26. 

2.  A  spell,  a  charm. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  fate  or  destiny; 
influencing  or  able  to  influence  fate. 

2.  Relating  to  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
witchcraft ;  supernatural,  unearthly,  wild  ;  suggest¬ 
ive  of  unearthliness. 

“Those  sweet,  low  tones,  that  seemed  like  a  weird  incan¬ 
tation.”  Lonfellow:  Evangeline,  ii.  4. 

weird  -ness,  s.  [En g. weird;  -ness.]  Thequality 
or  state  of  beingweird;  unearthliness,  eeriness. 

“Mingling  in  daintiest  fashion  the  weirdness  of  fairy 
lore  with  what  Parisians  call  the  latest  ‘  cry  of  actuality.’  ” 
— London  Daily  Chronicle. 

weige,  weize,  v.  t.  [Icel.  visa;  Dan.  vise;  Ger. 
weisen=to  show,  to  point  out,  to  indicate.]  To 
direct,  to  guide,  to  turn,  to  incline.  (Scotch.) 

we'-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  we;  -ism.)  The  excessive  or 
too  frequent  use  of  the  pronoun  we ;  wegotism. 

welss -I~a  (w  as  v),s.  [Named  after  F.  W.  Weiss, 
a  German  botanist.  ] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Weissiei  (q.  v.). 
welss-i-e'-I  (w  as  v),  s.  pi.  [Mod. Lat.  weissi(a); 
Lat.  masc.  pi.  adj.  suff  -ei.J 
Botany:  An  order  or  a  tribe  of  Pleurocarpoua 
Mosses,  having  leaves  of  close  texture,  an  erect 
equal  capsule,  a  peristome  either  absent  or  with 
sixteen  teeth,  and  a  dimidite  veil.  (Berkeley.) 

welss -lg-Ite  (w  as  v),s.  [After  Weissig,  near 
Dresden,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.). ] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  orthoclase  felspar  occurring  in 
very  small  whitish  twinned  crystals  in  cavities  of 
an  amygdaloidal  rock. 

welss '-Ite  (w  as  v),  subst.  [After  the  crystal- 
lographer,  Prof.  Weiss,  of  Berlin  ;  suff.  -ite.  (Min.).) 

Min.:  An  altered  form  of  Iolite  (q.  v.),  resem¬ 
bling  fahlunite  in  most  of  its  characters,  and 
included  by  Dana  under  that  species. 

*weive  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Waive.] 

*weive  (2),  v.  t.  [Weave.] 

weize,  verb  trans.  [Whiz.]  To  drive  with  force. 

(Scotch. ) 

“  I  had  weized  the  slugs  through  him,  though  I  am  but 
sic  a  little  feckless  body.” — Scott:  Ouy  Mannering,  ch. 
xxxii. 


*weke,  a.  [Weak.] 

*weke,  s.  [Week.] 

*wel,  adv.  [Well.] 

wel'-away,  *weal-a-way,  interj.  [A.  S.  uxT  id' 
wd = woe !  lol  woel]  An  exclamation  of  sorrow, 
grief,  or  despair ;  alas  !  Often  corrupted  into  wet- 
laday. 


“Allas!  Constaunce,  thou  ne  has  no  champioun, 

Ne  fighte  canstow  nat,  so  welawayt  ” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  5,052. 

Welch,  a.  &  s.  [Welsh,  a.] 
welch  -er,  s.  [Welsher.] 

Welch  -man,  s.  [Welshman.] 
wel  -come,  *wel-com,  *wil-kome,  subst.,  a.  & 
interj.  [A.  S.  wilcuma— one  who  comes  so  as  to 
please  another,  from  wil-,  pref.,  allied  to  willa— 
will,  pleasure,  and  cuma=u  comer,  from  cuman= to 
come  ;  cogn.  with  Ger.  wilkommen=welcome ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  willicomo,  from  willjo=wUl,  pleasure,  and 
komen  (Ger.  kommen)  =  to  come.  The  change  in 
meaning  was  due  to  Icel.  veZfcomt'nn= welcome,  from 
vei=well,  and  kominn,  pa.  par.  of  koma  =  to 
come ;  Dan.  velkommen=we\corae ;  Sw.  v&lkommen. 
(Skeat.)  ] 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -lion,  -gion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  b$l.  del. 


welcome 
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well-drain 


A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  salutation  of  a  new-comer. 

“Their  shout  of  welcome,  shrill  and  wide, 

Shook  the  steep  mountain’s  steady  side.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iii.  81, 

2.  A  kind  reception  of  a  guest  or  new-comer. 

“  Whoe’er  has  traveled  life’s  dull  round, 

Where’er  his  stages  may  have  been, 

May  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 
His  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn.” 

Shenstone:  Lines  Written  on  Window  of  an  Inn. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Received  with  pleasure  or  gladness ;  admitted 
willingly  to  one’s  house,  entertainment,  or  com* 
pany. 

"When  the  glad  soul  is  made  heaven’s  welcome  guest.1* 
Cowper:  Progress  of  Error,  166. 
Producing  gladness  or  pleasure ;  pleasing, 
grateful. 

3.  A  term  of  courtesy  implying  readiness  to  serve 
another,  the  granting  of  a  liberty,  freedom  to  have 
and  enjoy,  and  the  like. 

“  ‘Lord  Helicane,  a  word.’ 

‘With  me  t  and  welcome  /’  ” 

Shakesp. :  Pericles,  ii.  4. 

C.  As  interj. :  A  word  used  in  welcoming  or  salut¬ 
ing  a  new-comer. 

“  He  waved  his  huntsman’s  cap  on  high. 

Cried,  ‘  Welcome,  welcome,  noble  lord!’  ” 

Scott;  The  Chase ,  vii. 

IT  Welcome  to  our  House  : 

Bot. :  Euphorbia  cyparissias. 

wel'-come,  v.  t.  [Welcome,  s.] 

1.  To  salute,  as  a  new-comer,  with  kindness ;  to 
receive  with  kindness  or  hospitality. 

“I  was  aboard  twice  or  thrice,  and  very  kindly  wel¬ 
comed.’’ — Dampier:  Voyages  (an.  1682). 

2.  To  receive  with  pleasure ;  to  be  pleased  with. 

“  A  brow  unbent  that  seemed  to  welcome  woe.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,509. 

weT-come-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  welcome ;  -ly.]  In  a 
welcome  manner.  ( Annandale .) 

wel-come-ness,  *wel-com-ness,  s.  [Eng.  wel¬ 
come;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  wel¬ 
come  ;  agreeableness,  gratefulness. 

“Yet  will  they  really  still  continue  new,  not  only  upon 
the  scores  of  their  welcomeness,  but  by  their  perpetually 
equal,  because  infinite,  distance  from  a  period.” — Boyle: 
Works,  i.  291. 

wel'-com-er,  subst.  [Eng.  welcom(e) ;  -er.]  One 
who  welcomes ;  one  who  bids  welcome ;  one  who 
receives  with  kindness  or  pleasure. 

“  Farewell,  thou  woful  welcomer  of  glory.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iv.  1. 

weld  (1),  *welde,  *wold,  *wolde,  s.  [Skeat 
believes  it  an  English  word,  perhaps  from  well,  s., 
because  it  is  boiled  for  dyeing.  Scotch  wald;  Ger. 
wau ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  vau ;  Dut.  wouw ;  Fr.  gaude :  ltal. 
guado;  Port,  gualde,  gauda;  Sp.  gualda.  Mahn 
identifies  it  with  woad,  from  which,  however,  it  is 
distinct.] 

Bot. :  Reseda  luteola.  It  is  a  branched  Mignon¬ 
ette,  two  or  three  feet  high,  with  linear,  lanceolate, 
undivided  leaves,  long  spike-like  racemes  of  flowers, 
three  or  five  yellow  petals,  four  sepals,  and  three 
stigmas.  It  occurs  in  Europe,  western  Asia  and 
northern  Africa,  and  has  been  introduced  into  the 
United  States.  It  yields  a  yellow  dye.  A  paint  is 
also  made  from  it  called  Dutch  pink.  Dyers’  green¬ 
ing  weld  is  Genista  tinctoria.  [Dyeb’s-weed,  2 ;  Re¬ 
seda.] 

weld  (2),  s.  [Weld,  r.]  The  junction  of  metals 
by  heating  and  hammering  the  parts.  It  differs 
from  soldering  and  brazing  in  that  no  more  fusible 
metal  is  made  to  form  a  bond  of  union  between  the 
parts.  The  partial  fusion  of  the  parts  may  be 
assisted  by  a  flux,  bofax  for  instance.  Great  press¬ 
ure  may  make  a  perfect  weld  without  applied  heat. 
It  is  probable  that  heat  is  developed  at  the  point  of 
junction. 

'’weld  (1),  *welde,  v.  t.  [Wield.] 

weld  (2),  v.  t.  [Prob.  well,  the  d  being  excrescent, 
the  word  being  a  particular  use  of  the  verb  well=  (1) 
to  boil  up,  (2)  to  spring  up  as  a  fountain,  (3)  to 
heat  to  a  high  degree,  (4)  to  beat  heated  iron ;  cf. 
Sw  .valla  (lit.=to  well)  =  to  weld;  Dut.  wellen=  to 
boil,  to  unite,  to  weld.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  unite  or  join  together,  as  two  pieces 
of  metal,  by  hammering  or  compressing  them  after 
they  have  been  raised  to  a  great  heat.  The  press¬ 
ure  is  applicable  to  but  few  of  the  metals,  iron 
fortunately  being  preeminent-  among  these.  Plati¬ 
num  also  possesses  this  property,  which  is  utilized 
in  forming  the  granules  in  which  it  is  received 
from  its  sources  of  production  into  masses  of  suffi¬ 
cient  size  to  be  practically  useful  in  the  arts.  Horn, 
tortoiseshell,  and  a  few  other  substances  may  also 
be  joined  by  welding. 


2.  Fig. :  To  unite  very  closely. 

“To  weld  the  three  kingdoms  into  an  inseparable  union 
of  sentiment  and  heart,  as  well  as  of  interest.” — London 
Weekly  Echo . 

weld -a  ble,  a.  [Eng.  weld  (2),  v. ;  -able.]  Capa¬ 
ble  of  being  welded.' 

“  Steel,  like  wrought  iron,  possesses  the  important 
quality  of  being  weldable.” — Cassell’s  Technical  Educator, 
pt.  xii.,  p.  356. 

weld  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Weld  (2),  v.] 

welded-tube,  s.  A  gas  or  water-pipe  made  of  a 
skelp  bent  to  a  circular  form,  raised  to  a  welding- 
heat  in  an  appropriate  furnace,  and  as  it  leaves, 
almost  at  a  point  of  fusion,  it  is  dragged  by  the 
chain  of  a  draw-bench  through  a  pair  of  bell¬ 
mouthed  jaws.  These  are  opened  at  the  moment 
of  introducing  the  end  of  the  skelp,  which  is 
welded  without  the  agency  of  a  mandrel. 

♦weld -er  (1),  subst.  [Eng.  weld  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  In 
Ireland,  a  manager;  an  actual  occupant;  a  tenant 
of  land  under  a  middleman  or  series  of  middlemen. 

“  Such  immediate  tenants  have  others  under  them, 
and  so  a  third  and  fourth  in  subordination,  till  it  comes 
to  the  welder,  as  they  call  him,  who  sits  at  a  rack-rent, 
and  lives  miserably.” — Swift:  Against  the  Power  of 
Bishops. 

weld  -er  (2) ,  s.  [Eng.  weld  (2) ,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
welds. 

weld'-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Weld  (2),  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  c&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  process  of  uniting  two  pieces  of 
a  fusible  material  together  by  hammering  or  by 
compression  while  softened  by  heat. 

welding-heat,  s.  The  heat  necessary  for  welding 
two  pieces  of  metal ;  specifically,  the  white  heat  to 
which  iron  bars  are  brought  when  about  to  undergo 
this  process. 

welding-machine,  s.  A  machine  for  uniting  the 
edges  of  plates  previously  bent,  so  as  to  lap  within 
a  chamber  when  they  are  exposed  to  a  gas-flame, 
and  from  which  they  pass  to  the  rolls  or  hammer 
which  completes  the  joint. 

welding-swage,  s.  A  block  or  fulling-tool  for 
assisting  the  closure  of  a  welded  joint. 

weld  -wort,  s.  [Eng.  weld  (1),  and  wort.] 

Bot.  (pi.):  The  order  Resedaceee  (q.  v.).  Called 
also  in  English  Resedads.  (Bindley.) 

♦weld-y,  a.  [English  weld  (1),  v. ;  -2/.]  Wieldy, 
active. 

♦weld-ynge,  s.  [Wteld  (1),  v.]  Power,  govern¬ 
ance,  direction. 

“  Ye  have  them  in  youre  might  and  in  youre  weldynge.” 
— Chaucer:  Tale  of  Melibceus. 

♦wele,  adv.  [Well,  adv.] 

*wele,s.  [Weal.] 

*wele-ful,  a.  [Wealful.] 

♦wele-ful-ness,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  weleful;  -ness.] 
Happiness,  prosperity,  good  fortune. 

*welew,  t>.  i.  [Probably  the  same  word  as  welk 
(q.  v.).]  To  fade,  to  wither. 

“  Whanne  the  sunne  roos  up  it  welewide  for  hete,  and  it 
driede  up.” —  Wycliffe:  Mark  iv. 

wel’-fare,  s.  [Eng.  well,  adv.,  and  fare.]  The 
state  of  faring  well ;  a  state  of  exemption  from  mis¬ 
fortune,  trouble,  calamity,  or  evil;  the  enjoyment 
of  health  and  prosperity  ;  well-being,  success,  pros¬ 
perity. 

“We  have  been  praying  for  our  husbands’  welfare.” — 
Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  v. 

♦wel-ful,  a.  [Wealful.] 

♦welk,  *welke,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Dut.  &  Ger.  welken— 
to  wither,  to  fade ;  from  welk=  dry,  lean.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  fade,  to  wither. 

2.  To  decline,  to  set,  to  fall,  to  wane. 

“When  ruddy  Phcebus  gins  to  welke  in  west.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  23. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  fade,  to  wither. 

2.  To  contract,  to  shorten. 

“  Now  sad  Winter  welked  hath  the  day.” 

Spenser:  Shepherd’ s  Calendar;  November. 
♦welk,  s.  [Whelk.] 

♦welked  (1),  adj.  [Welk,  v.]  Faded,  declined, 
waned,  set. 

“  By  that  the  welked  Phoebus  gan  availe 
His  wearie  waine.” 

Spenser:  Shepherd’ s  Calendar;  January. 

welked  (2),  a.  [Whelked.] 
wel-kin,  *wel-ken,  *wel-kine,  *wel-kne, 
♦wel  kene,  *weolcene,  *wolcne,  *wolkne,  s.  &  a. 

[A.  S.  M>oZc?iw=clouds ;  pi.  of  wolcen— a  cloud; 


O.  Sax.  wolkan;  O.  H.  Ger.  wolchan;  Ger.  wolke. 
Origin  doubtful,  perhaps  from  wealcan— to  roll,  to 
walk.] 

A.  As  subst.:  The  sky ;  the  vault  of  heaven.  (Now 
only  used  in  poetry.) 

“  Black  stormy  clouds  deform’d  the  welkin’s  face, 

And  from  beneath  was  heard  a  wailing  sound.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  44. 

*B.  As  adj. :  Sky-blue. 

“  Look  on  me  with  your  welkin  eye.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

well,  *wel,  *welle,  s.  [A.  S .wella,well,jvylla, 
wylle,  wyll,  from  weallan  (pa.  t.  weol,  pa.  par. 
weallen)  =  to  well  up,  to  boil ;  cogn.  with  tcel.  vell= 
ebullition,  from  vella=  to  well,  to  boil  (pa.  t.  vail)  ; 
Dut.  wel=  a  spring;  Dan.uceW=a  spring;  Ger .  wel- 
len=  a  wave,  from  w alien— to  undulate,  to  boil,  to 
bubble  up.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  spring,  a  fountain;  water  issuing  from  the 
earth. 

“  Of  welles  swete  and  cold  ynou.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  1. 

(2)  An  artificial  structure  from  which  a  supply 
of  water  is  obtained  for  domestic  or  other  pur¬ 
poses  ;  a  shaft  dug  or  bored  in  the  ground  to  obtain 
water,  and  walled  or  lined  with  bricks,  &c.,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  caving  in  of  the  sides. 

“  The  book  of  Genesis  (the  most  venerable  monument 
of  antiquity,  considered  merely  with  a  view  to  history), 
will  furnish  us  with  frequent  instances  of  violent  con¬ 
tentions  concerning  wells;  the  exclusive  property  of 
which  appears  to  have  been  established  in  the  first  digger 
or  occupant,  even  in  such  places  where  the  ground  and 
herbage  remained  yet  in  common.” — Blackstone:  Com¬ 
ment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  1. 

(3)  A  similar  structure  or  shaft  sunk  into  the 
earth  to  procure  oil,  brine,  &c. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  spring,  a  source,  an  origin. 

“  Crist,  that  of  perfeccion  is  welle.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  5,690. 

(2)  The  space  in  a  law-court,  immediately  in  front 
of  the  judge’s  bench,  occupied  by  counsel,  &c. 

(3)  The  hollow  part  between  the  seats  of  a  jaunt¬ 
ing-car,  used  for  holding  luggage,  &c. 

♦(4)  (See  extract.) 

“A  well,  in  the  language  of  those  seas,  denotes  one  of 
the  whirlpools,  or  circular  eddies,  which  wheel  and  boil 
with  astonishing  strength,  and  are  very  dangerous.” — 
Scott:  Pirate,  ch.  xxxviii.  (Note.) 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Arch.:  The  space  in  a  building  in  which  wind¬ 
ing-stairs  are  placed,  usually  lighted  from  the  roof ; 
sometimes  limited  to  the  open  space  in  the  middle 
of  a  winding-staircase,  or  to  the  opening  in  the 
middle  of  a  staircase  built  round  a  hollow  newel. 
Called  also  a  Well-hole  and  Well-staircase. 

2.  Mil.  mining :  An  excavation  in  the  earth,  with 
branches  or  galleries  running  out  of  it. 

3.  Mining :  The  lower  part  of  a  furnace  into  which 
the  water  falls. 

4.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  partition  to  enclose  the  pumps  from  the 
bottom  to  the  lower  decks,  to  render  them  acces¬ 
sible,  and  prevent  their  being  damaged. 

(2)  A  compartment  in  a  fishing-vessel,  formed  by 
bulkheads  properly  strengthened  and  tightened  off, 
having  the  bottom  perforated  with  holes,  to  give 
free  admission  to  the  water,  so  that  fish  may  be 
kept  alive  therein. 

IT  (1)  Artesian  well :  [Artesian-well.] 

(2)  Dark  well:  [Dark- well.] 

(3)  Mineral  well:  A  well  containing  mineral 
waters.  [Mineral-waters.] 

well-boat,  s.  A  fishing-boat  having  a  well  in  it 
to  convey  fish  alive  to  market.  TWell,  s.,  B.  4 
(2).] 

well-borer,  s.  One  who  or  that  which  digs  or 
bores  for  water ;  a  well-digger  or  maker. 

well-bucket,  s.  A  vessel  used  for  drawing  water 
from  a  well. 

well-deck,  s. 

Naut. :  An  open  space  in  a  ship  between  the  fore¬ 
castle  and  poop.  (Used  also  adjectively.) 

“  The  objection  to  the  well-deck  ship  is  not  due  to  struc¬ 
tural  form,  but  to  the  simple  point  whether,  if  a  sea 
should  flood  the  hollow  between  her  forecastle  and  her 
poop,  her  capacity  of  buoyancy  is  equal  to  the  support  of 
this  additional  load  of  tons  upon  tons  weight  of  water.” 
— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

well-drain,  s. 

1.  A  drain  or  vent  for  water,  somewhat  like  a  pit 
or  well,  serving  to  discharge  the  water  of  wet  land. 

2.  A  drain  leading  to  a  well. 

♦well-drain,  v.  t.  To  drain,  as  land ,  by  means  of 
wells  or  pits,  which  receive  the  water,  and  from 
which  it  is  discharged  by  means  of  machinery. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw' 
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well-dressing,  s. 

.  Anthrop. :  An  old  custom  observed  at  Tissington, 
in  Derbyshire,  England,  of  dressing  the  wells  and 
springs  with  flowers  on  Ascension  Day.  After 
morning  prayer,  a  procession  is  formed,  headed  by 
the  clergymen,  and  the  wells  are  visited  and  prayers 
offered  and  hymns  sung  at  each  well.  The  custom 
is  said  to  commemorate  a  fearful  drought  which 
visited  Derbyshire  in  the  summer  of  1615,  during 
which  time  the  wells  of  Tissington  flowed  as  usual. 
More  probably  it  is  a  survival  of  water-worship 
(q.  v.). 

“In  consequence  of  its  questionable  origin,  whether 
Pagan  or  Popish,  we  have  heard  some  good  but  strait- 
laced  people  condemn  the  well-dressing  greatly.”— Cham¬ 
bers:  Book  of  Days,  i.  697. 

well-flowering,  s. 

Anthrop.:  Well-dressing  (q.v.). 

“The  pure  sparkling  water  .  .  .  makes  this  feast  of 
the  well-flowering  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  old 
customs  that  are  left  in  ‘  merrie  England.’” — Chambers: 
Book  of  Days,  i.  696. 

well-grass,  fwell-kerse,  s. 

Bot. :  Nasturtium  officinale,  (Scotch.) 

well-head,  s.  The  source,  head,  or  origin  of  a 
river,  &c.,  a  spring  of  water. 

“Up  to  the  saddle-girths  in  a  well-head,  as  the  springs 
are  called.” — Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch.  xv. 

well-hole,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  cavity  which  receives  a  counter¬ 
balancing  weight  in  some  mechanical  contrivances. 

2.  Arch. :  The  same  as  Well,  s.,  II.  1. 
*well-kerse,  s.  [Well-grass.] 
well-packing,  s.  A  bag  of  flaxseed — known  as  a 

seedbag— or  some  other  material  placed  around  a 
well-tube  in  an  oil-well  to  isolate  the  oil-bearing 
strata  from  water  above  or  below, 
well-room,  s. 

1.  A  room  built  over  a  spring,  or  to  which  its 
waters  are  conducted,  and  where  they  are  drunk. 

2.  A  place  in  the  bottom  of  a  boat  where  the 
water  is  collected,  and  where  it  is  thrown  out  with 
a  scoop. 

well-sinker,  s.  One  who  digs  or  sinks  wells, 
well-sinking,  s.  The  operation  of  sinking  or 
digging  wells;  the  act  or  process  of  boring  for 
water. 

well-spring,  s.  A  source  of  continual  supply. 
“Understanding  is  a  well-spring  unto  him  that  hath 
it.” — Proverbs  xvi.  22. 

well-staircase,  s.  [Well,  s.,  II.  1.] 
well-sweep,  s.  A  swape  or  swipe  for  a  well, 
well-trap,  s.  A  stink-trap. 

well-tube  point,  s.  An  auger  or  spear-point  at 
the  bottom  end  of  a  perforated  tube  for  a  driven 
well. 

well-water,  s.  The  water  which  flows  into  a 
well  from  subterraneous  springs  ;  water  drawn  from 
a  well. 

Well,  *welle,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  wellan,  wyllan.'] 
[Well,  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  spring ;  to  issue  forth,  as  water 
from  the  earth  or  a  spring ;  to  flow. 

“  Blood  that  welled  from  out  the  wound.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  x.  1,184. 

B.  Trans. :  To  pass  forth,  as  from  a  well. 

“  To  her  people  wealth  they  forth  do  well. 

And  health  to  every  foreign  nation.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  H.  x.  26. 

Well,  wel,  adv.  &  a.  [A.  S.  wel,  well,  cogn.  with 
Dut.  wel',  Icel.  vel,  val;  Dan.  vel;  Sw.val;  Goth. 
waila;  O.  H.  Ger.  wela,  wola;  Ger.  wohl.wol.  From 
the  same  root  as  Lat.  volo—to  wish  ;  Gr.  boulomai= 
to  wish;  Sansc.  vara— better;  vara=  a  wish;  vri— 
to  choose ;  Eng.  will,  weal,  and  wealth .] 

A.  As  adverb : 

1.  In  a  proper  or  right  manner ;  justly ;  not  ill  or 
wickedly. 

“  If  thou  doest  not  well,  sin  lieth  at  the  door.” — Genesis: 
iv.  7. 

2.  Justly,  fairly,  excusably,  reasonably. 

“  He  might,  indeed,  well  be  appalled.”— Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

3.  In  a  satisfactory  manner ;  happily,  fortunately. 
“We  prosper  well  in  our  return.” — Shakesp.:  Tempest, 

ii.  1. 

4.  Satisfactorily,  properly. 

“A  well  proportioned  steed.” 

Shakesp. :  Venus  and  Adonis,  290. 

5.  To  or  in  a  sufficient  degree ;  adequately ;  fully, 
perfectly. 

“  Let  us  go  up  at  once  and  possess  it;  for  we  are  well 
able  to  overcome  it.” — Numbers  xiii.  30. 


6.  Thoroughly,  fully;  as,  Let  the  cloth  be  well 
cleaned. 

7.  Sufficiently,  abundantly,  amply. 

“The  plain  of  Jordan  .  .  .  was  well  watered  every¬ 
where.” — Genesis  xiii.  10. 

8.  Very  much;  greatly;  to  a  degree  that  gives 
pleasure. 

“I  can  be  well  contented.” 

Shakesp..-  Venus  and  Adonis,  SIS. 

9.  Favorably ;  with  praise  or  commendation. 

“  All  the  world  speaks  well  of  you.” — Pope.  (Todd.) 

10.  Conveniently,  suitably,  advantageously,  eas¬ 
ily  ;  as.  I  cannot  well  go  to-day. 

11.  Skillfully;  with  due  art;  as,  The  work  is  well 
done. 

*12.  Quite,  fully. 

“  Wel  nine-and-twenty  in  a  compagnie.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  prol.  26. 

13.  Far;  considerably;  not  a  little. 

“Abraham  and  Sarah  were  old,  and  well  stricken  in 
age.” — Genesis  xviii.  11. 

B.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Acting  in  accordance  with  right;  upright, 
just. 

“The  prestis  that  ben  wel  gouernouris.” — Wycliffe-.  1 
Timothy  v. 

2.  Just,  right,  proper ;  as,  It  was  well  to  do  this. 

3.  In  accordance  with  wish  or  desire ;  satisfact¬ 
ory,  fortunate  ;  as  it  should  be. 

“It  was  well  with  us  in  Egypt.” — Numbers  xi.  18. 

4.  Satisfactory. 

“  To  mar  the  subject  that  before  was  well.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  103. 

5.  Being  in  health ;  having  a  sound  body  with  a 
regular  performance  of  the  natural  and  proper 
functions  of  all  the  organs  ;  not  ailing,  diseased,  or 
sick ;  healthy. 

“You  look  not  well.” 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

6.  Comfortable ;  not  suffering  inconvenience ;  sat¬ 
isfied. 

“‘Will’t  please  your  worship  to  come  in?’  ‘No,  I 
thank  you,  heartily;  I  am  very  well.”’ — Shakesp.:  Merry 
Wives,  i.  1. 

*7.  Being  in  favor ;  favored. 

“He  was  well  with  Henry  the  Fourth.” — Dryden. 
(Todd.) 

*8.  At  rest;  free  from  the  cares  of  the  world; 
happy.  (Said  of  the  dead.) 

“We  used  to  say  the  dead  are  well.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  6. 

V  Well  is  now  always  used  predicatively ;  it  is 
therefore  frequently  difficult  to  decide  when  it  is 
used  as  an  adjective  and  when  as  an  adverb.  It  is 
sometimes  used  substatively,  as  in  the  example. 

‘‘Well  be  with  you,  gentlemen.” — Shakesp.:  Hamlet, ii.  2. 

If  (1)  Aswell:  Bather  right,  convenient,  or  proper 
than  otherwise  ;  as,  It  may  be  as  well  to  go. 

(2)  As  well  as:  Together  with;  one  as  much  as 
the  other. 

“  Coptos  was  the  magazine  of  all  the  trade  from  Ethi¬ 
opia,  by  the  Nile,  as  well  as  of  those  commodities  that 
came  from  the  west  by  Alexandria.” — Arbuthnot :  On  Coins. 

*(3)  To  leave  (or  let)  well  alone:  To  be  content 
with  circumstances. 

(4)  Well  enough:  In  a  moderate  degree  or  man¬ 
ner;  fairly,  satisfactorily,  sufficiently  well:  as,  He 
acted  well  enough. 

*(5)  Well  to  live:  Having  a  competence  ;  well-off. 

“His  father  .  .  .  is  well  to  live.” — Shakesp.:  Merchant 
of  Venice,  ii.  2. 

(6)  Used  elliptically  for  “It  is  well,”  and  as  an 
expression  of  satisfaction,  acquiescence,  or  conces¬ 
sion,  and  sometimes  as  a  mere  expletive,  or  to  avoid 
abruptness :  as,  Well,  it  shall  be  so. 

IT  Well  is  used  in  combination  with  many  words, 
principally  adjectives  and  adverbs,  to  express  what 
is  right,  fit,  laudable,  satisfactory,  or  not  defective. 
The  meanings  of  many  of  these  compounds  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  obvious,  as  well-designed,  well-adjusted, 
well-directed,  &c. 

*well-according,  a.  Agreeing  well ;  in  accord. 
“Blest  are  the  early  hearts  and  gentle  hands 

That  mingle  there  in  well-according  bands.” 

Byron:  Lara,  i.  20. 

*well-acquainted,  a.  Having  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  or  personal  knowledge ;  well-known. 

“There’s  not  a  man  I  meet,  but  doth  salute  me 
As  if  I  were  their  well-acquainted  friend.” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  3. 

Well-advised,  a.  Under  good  advice ;  advisedly. 

“  My  grandsire,  well-advised,  hath  sent  by  me 
The  goodliest  weapons  of  his  armoury.” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  iv.  2. 


b6il,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


*well-a-near,  adv.  Almost. 

“  Well-a-near 

Does  fall  in  travail  with  her  fear.” 

Shakesp. :  Pericles,  iff. 

well-appareled,  a.  Well-dressed,  adorned. 

“  Well-appareled  April.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet ,  i.  2. 

well-appointed,  a.  Fully  armed  or  equipped; 
fully  prepared  for  service. 

“  In  him  thy  well-appointed  proxy  see.” 

Cowper:  Tirocinium ,  676. 

*well-approved,  a.  Of  proved  or  known  skill. 

“There  dwelt  also  not  far  from  thence  one  Mr.  Skill,  an 
ancient  and  well-approved  physician.”  —  Bunyan:  Pil¬ 
grim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

well-armed,  a.  Well  furnished  with  arms  or 
weapons  of  offense  or  defense. 

“But  Ajax,  glorying  in  his  hardy  deed, 

The  well-armed  Greeks  to  Agamemnon  lead.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  vii.  379. 

well-attempered,  a.  Well  regulated  or  harmon¬ 
ized.  ( Tennyson :  Ode  on  Wellington.) 

well-authenticated,  adj.  Supported  by  good 
authority. 

well-balanced,  a.  Rightly  or  properly  balanced. 
“And  the  well-balanced  world  on  hinges  hung 
And  cast  the  dark  foundations  deep.” 

Milton:  Ode  on  the  Nativity. 

well-behaved,  a. 

1.  Of  good  behavior ;  courteous  in  manner. 

*2.  Becoming,  decent. 

“  Gave  such  orderly  and  well-behaved  reproof  to  all 
uncomeliness.” — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  L 

well-beloved,  a.  Greatly  beloved. 

“How  happily  he  lives,  how  well-beloved.” 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  3. 

*well-beseeming,  a.  Well  becoming. 

“Rome’s  royal  empress, 
“Unfurnish’d  of  her  well-beseeming  troop.” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  3. 

well-born,  a.  Of  good  birth ;  not  of  mean  or  low 
birth . 

well-bought,  a.  Won  by  hard  exertion. 

“  Conquest’s  well-bought  wreath.” 

Scott:  Don  Roderick,  xiii.  (Concl.) 

*well-breathed,  adj.  Of  good  bottom ;  having 
good  wind. 

“The  well-breath’ d  beagle  drives  the  flying  fawn.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xxii.  244. 

well-bred,  a. 

1.  Of  good  breeding ;  refined  in  manners;  polite, 
cultivated. 

“Say  what  strange  motive,  Goddess! could  compel 
A  well-bred  Lord  t’  assault  a  gentle  Belle?  ” 

Pope :  Rape  of  the  Lock,  i.  8. 

2.  Of  good  breed,  stock,  or  race :  well-born.  Ap¬ 
plied  especially  to  horses,  and  other  domestic  ani¬ 
mals,  which  have  descended  from  a  race  of  ances¬ 
tors  that  have  through  several  generations  pos¬ 
sessed  in  a  high  degree  the  properties  which  it  is 
the  great  object  of  the  breeder  to  attain. 

well-chosen,  a.  Selected  with  good  judgment. 

“His  well-chosen  bride.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III., 
iv.  1. 

well-complexioned,  a.  Having  a  good  com¬ 
plexion  . 

well-concerted,  a.  Designed  or  planned  with 
skill. 

“With  well-concerted  art  to  end  his  woes,” 

Pope:  Homed s  Odyssey,  xxiii.  33. 

well-conditioned,  a. 

1.  Ord  Lang.:  Being  in  a  good  or  wholesome  frame 
of  mind  or  body. 

“  See  in  this  well-condition’ d  soul  a  third.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

2.  Surg. :  Being  in  a  state  tending  to  health ;  as,  a 
well-conditioned  wound  or  sore. 

well-conducted,  a. 

1.  Properly  conducted,  led  on,  or  managed;  as,  a 

well-conducted  expedition.  ...  . 

2.  Being  of  good  moral  conduct ;  behaving  and  act¬ 
ing  well ;  as,  a  well-conducted  boy. 

well-conned,  a.  Carefully  or  attentively  exam¬ 
ined.  ((  j,rom  m0i  thug  nurtured,  dost  thou  ask 
The  classic  poet’s  well-conned  task.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  iii.  (Introd.) 

*well-COnsenting,  a.  In  complete  accord. 

“  Let  both  unite,  with  well-consenting  mind.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  i.  370. 

well-content,  well-contented,  adj.  Satisfied 
happy. 

“If  thou  survive  my  well-contented  day.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  32. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f, 

-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


well-couched 
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well-sailing 


♦well-couched,  a.  Planned  with  skill;  crafty, 
artful. 

“Not  force,  but  well-couch’ d  fraud,  well-woven  snares.’’ 

Milton:  P.  R„  i.  97. 

♦well-dealing,  a.  Fair  in  dealing  with  others ; 
honest. 

“To  merchants,  our  well-dealing  countrymen.” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  1. 

well-defined,  a.  Clearly  defined,  explained,  or 
marked  out ;  as,  a  well-defined,  line. 

well-derived,  a.  Good  by  birth  and  descent. 

“  My  son  corrupts  a  well-derived  nature.” 

Shakesp..-  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  iii.  2. 

well-deserving,  a.  Full  of  merit ;  worthy. 

“I’ll  give  thrice  so  much  land 
To  any  well-deserving  friend.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  1. 

♦well-desired,  adj.  Much  sought  and  invited. 
{ Shakesp . :  Othello,  ii.  1.) 
well-directed,  a.  Properly  or  rightly  addressed. 

“They  breathed  in  faith  their  well-directed  prayers.” 

Cowper.-  Expostulation,  239. 

well-disciplined,  a.  Well-trained ;  kept  under 
good  discipline. 

*‘The  power  of  self-government  which  is  characteristic 
or  men  trained  in  well-disciplined  camps.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

well-disposed,  a.  Being  of  a  right  or  fair  dis¬ 
position  ;  well-affected,  loyal,  true. 

“  You  lose  a  thousand  well-disposed  hearts.” 

Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  ii.  1. 

well-disputed,  a.  Well  contested  or  fought. 

“Curs’d  be  the  man  (e’en  private  Greeks  would  say) 
Who  dares  desert  this  well-disputed  day.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xvii.  475. 

well-doer,  subst.  One  who  performs  rightly  his 
moral  and  social  duties. 

well-doing,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  Eight  performance  of  duties ;  up¬ 
right  conduct. 

B.  As  adj.:  Acting  uprightly ;  upright ;  acquit¬ 
ting  one’s  self  well. 

“  I  am  safe,  not  for  my  own  deserts,  but  those 
Of  a  well-doing  sire.” 

Byron:  Heaven  and  Earth,  i.  3. 

♦well-famed,  a.  Famous. 

“  My  well-famed  lord  of  Troy,  no  less  to  you.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilxm  and  Cressida,  iv.  5. 

well-favored,  well-far’d,  well-fa’ur’d,  adj. 
Handsome  ;  well-formed  ;  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

“The  boy  was  in  very  mean  clothes,  but  of  a  fresh  and 
well-favored  countenance.” — Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress, 
pt.  ii. 

♦well-feasted,  a.  Having  enjoyed  a  good  feast. 

“Lords  are  lordliest  in  their  wine; 

And  the  well-feasted  priest  then  soonest  fired 

With  zeal.”  Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  1,419. 

well-fed,  a.  Supplied  with  good  food  in  pienty. 

“And  well-fed  sheep  and  sable  oxen  slay.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xxiii.  205. 

well-filled,  adj.  Plentifully  supplied  or  fur¬ 
nished. 

“  He  left  no  well-filled  treasury.” 

Longfellow:  Coplas  de  Manrique.  (Trans.) 

♦well-forewarning,  adj.  Giving  good  or  true 
warning.  (Shakesp. :  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  2.) 

well-forged,  a.  Well  devised  or  contrived. 

“He  schooled  us  in  a  well-forged  tale.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  vi.  9. 

well-formed,  adj.  Based  or  founded  on  true 
principles. 

“Hence,  it  is  evident  that  in  a  well-formed  education, 
a  course  of  history  should  ever  precede  a  course  of 
ethics.” — Goldsmith:  Polite  Learning,  ch.  xiii. 

well-fought,  *well  -  foughten,  adj.  Bravely 
fought. 

“To  toil  and  struggle  through  the  well-fought  day.” 

Pope :  Homer’s  Iliad,  xiii.  4. 

♦well-found,  adj.  Standing  the  test ;  tried,  ap¬ 
proved. 

“The  present  consul,  and  last  general 
In  our  well-found  successes.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  v.  2. 

well-founded,  a.  Founded  or  based  on  true  or 
sure  grounds. 

well-governed,  a.  Well-mannered. 

“And,  to  say  truth,  Verona  brags  of  him, 

To  be  a  virtuous  and  well-govem’d  youth.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  5. 

Well-graced,  a.  In  favor,  popular. 

“After  a  well-graced  actor  leaves  the  stage.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  v.  2. 

well-grounded,  adj.  Based  on  good  grounds; 
well-founded. 


♦well-havened,  a.  Having  good  harbors. 

“  As  a  gallant  bark  from  Albion’s  coast  .  .  . 
Shoots  into  port  at  some  well-haven’ d  isle.” 

Cowper:  My  Mother’s  Picture. 

well-informed,  adj.  Correctly  informed;  well 
furnished  with  information ;  intelligent. 

“  The  mind  was  well-inform’ d,  the  passions  held 
Subordinate.”  Cowper:  Task,  ii.  715. 

well-instructed,  a.  Well-taught. 

“But  let  the  wise  and  well-instructed  hand 
Once  take  the  shell  beneath  his  just  command.” 

Cowper:  Conversation,  903. 

well-intentioned,  a.  Having  good  or  honorable 
intentions. 

“He  always  designated  those  Dutchmen  who  had  sold 
themselves  to  France  as  the  well-intentioned  party.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

well-judged,  adj.  Estimated,  calculated,  or 
judged  correctly. 

“  The  well-judged  purchase,  and  the  gift 
That  graced  his  letter’d  store.” 

Cowper:  On  the  Burning  of  Lord  Mansfield’s  Library. 

well-judging,  a.  Having  good  judgment,  dis¬ 
cernment,  or  observation. 

“  So  it  is,  when  the  mind  is  endued 
With  a  well-judging  taste  from  above.” 

Cowper:  Catharina. 

well-knit,  adj.  Strongly  compacted;  having  a 
firm  or  strong  frame. 

“O  well-knit  Samson!  strong-jointed  Samson!” — 
Shakesp. :  Love’s  Labor's  Lost,  i.  2. 

well-known,  a.  Fully  or  generally  known  or 
acknowledged. 

“  No  voice,  well-known  through  many  a  day, 

To  speak  the  last,  the  parting  word.” 

Moore:  Paradise  and  the  Peri. 

♦well-labored,  adj.  Worked  or  wrought  with 
care. 

“  And,  last,  a  large,  well-labor’ d  bowl  had  place.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xxiv.  287. 

♦well-laboring,  a.  Working  hard  and  success¬ 
fully. 

“  Whose  well-laboring  sword 
Had  three  times  slain  th’  appearance  of  the  king.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  1. 

♦well-learned,  a.  Full  of  learning;  learned. 

“  Well-learned  Bishops.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  5. 

♦well-liking,  a.  Good-conditioned ;  plump. 

“  They  also  shall  bring  forth  more  fruit  in  their  age: 
and  shall  be  fat  and  well-liking.” — Psalm  xcii.  14.  (Prayer 
Book.) 

well-lodged,  adj.  Having  suitable  lodging  or 
abode. 

“  A  mind  well-lodged  and  masculine  of  course.” 

Coxoper:  Table  Talk,  221. 

well-looking,  a.  Of  fairly  good  appearance. 

“A  well-looking  animal.” — Dickens.  ( Annandale .) 

♦well-lost,  a.  Lost  in  a  good  cause. 

“  Would  your  honor 

But  give  me  leave  to  try  success,  I’d  venture 
The  well-lost  life  of  mine  on  his  grace’s  cure.” 

Shakesp.:  All’s  Well,  i.  3. 

♦well-loved,  adj.  Much -loved;  well -beloved. 
(Tennyson:  Ulysses,  35.) 

well-mannered,  a.  Well-bred;  polite,  courte¬ 
ous,  complaisant. 

“A  noble  soul  is  better  pleased  with  a  zealous  vindica¬ 
tor  of  liberty,  than  with  a  temporizing  poet,  or  well-man¬ 
nered  court-slave.” — Dryden:  Juvenal.  (Dedic. ) 

well-meaner,  s.  One  whose  intention  is  good. 

“  Well-xneaners  think  no  harm;  but  for  the  rest, 

Things  sacred  they  pervert,  and  silence  is  the  best.” 

Dryden.  (Todd.) 

well-meaning,  adj.  Having  good  intentions ; 
well-intentioned. 

“My  brother  Gloster,  plain  well-meaning  soul.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  ii.  1. 

well-meant,  a.  Rightly  or  honestly  meant  or 
intended ;  sincere ;  said  or  done  with  good  intent. 

“  How  oft,  my  brother,  thy  reproach  I  bear, 

For  words  well-meant,  and  sentiments  sincere.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xii.  246. 
♦well-measured,  a.  Written  in  true  measure  or 
meter.  (Milton:  Sonnet  13.) 
well-met,  interj.  A  term  of  salutation ;  hail ! 

“ Once  more  to-day  well-met,  distemper’d  lords.” 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  iv.  3. 

♦well-minded,  a.  Well-disposed,  well-meaning ; 
loyal. 

“  Well-minded  Clarence,  be  thou  fortunate.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iv.  8. 

well-molded,  adj.  Of  good  frame  ;  proportion¬ 
ately  built  or  grown. 

“A  quick  brunette,  well-molded.” 

Tennyson.  Princess,  ii.  91. 


well-natured,  adj.  Good-natured ;  kindly  dis¬ 
posed. 

“On  their  life  no  grievous  burden  lies, 

Who  are  well-natur'd,  temperate,  and  wise.” 

Denham:  Old  Age,  58. 

well-nigh,  *wel-nigh,  adv.  Almost,  nearly. 
“Had  Rokeby’s  favor  well-nigh  won.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  iv.  14. 

well-off,  adj.  In  a  good  condition  or  circum¬ 
stances,  especially  as  regards  property. 

well-oiled,  a.  Supplied  with  abundance  of  oil ; 
hence,  smooth,  flattering. 

“  I  was  courteous,  every  phrase  well-oiled 
As  man’s  could  be;  yet  maiden-meek  I  pray’d 
Concealment.”  Tennyson:  Princess,  iii.  117. 

well-ordered,  a.  Rightly  or  correctly  ordered, 
regulated,  or  governed. 

“  The  applause  that  other  people’s  reason  gives  to  vir¬ 
tuous  and  well-ordered  actions,  is  the  proper  guide  of 
children.” — Locke:  Education. 

well-paid,  a.  Receiving  good  pay  for  services 
rendered. 

“His  banners,  and  his  well-paid  ranks.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  L 

well-painted,  a. 

1.  Skillfully  painted. 

*2.  Artfully  feigned  or  simulated. 

“Proceed  you  in  your  tears. — 

Concerning  this,  sir. — O  x cell-painted  passion!" 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iv.  L 

well-paired,  a.  Well-matched. 

“  From  these  the  well-pair' d  mules  we  shall  receive.” 

Pope-.  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xv.  98. 

well-pleased,  a.  Well-satisfied;  fully  pleased. 

“  Well-pleas’ d  the  Thunderer  saw  their  earnest  care.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xv.  176. 

♦well-pleasedness,  s.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  well-pleased ;  satisfaction. 

♦well-pleasing,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  pleasing  or  satisfying. 

“The  fruits  of  unity,  next  unto  the  well-pleasing  to 

God,  which  is  all  in  all,  are  towards  those  that  are  without 
the  church;  the  other  toward  those  that  are  within.” — 
Bacon. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pleasing,  gratifying. 

“The  exercise  of  the  offices  of  charity  is  always  well¬ 
pleasing  to  God,  and  honorable  among  men.” — Atterbury. 

♦well-plighted,  adj.  Well  or  properly  folded. 
(Spenser.)  [Plight  (2),  u.] 

♦well-poised,  a.  Carefully  weighed  or  consid¬ 
ered. 

“His  well-poised  estimate  of  right  and  wrong.” 

Cowper:  Hope,  611. 

♦well-practised,  a  '.  Experienced. 

“  Your  well-practised,  wise  directions.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  v.2. 

well-proportioned,  adj.  Well-shaped;  well- 
formed;  having  good  proportions. 

“His  well-proportion’ d  beard  made  rough  and  rugged.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  2. 

♦well-proved,  a.  Tried,  tested,  proved. 

“A  well-prov’d  casque,  with  leather  braces  bound.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  x.  309. 

well-read,  a.  Having  extensive  reading;  well 
instructed  in  books. 

♦well-reeved,  a.  Carefully  fastened  by  reeving. 

[Reeve  (1),  u.] 

“And  oh  !  the  little  warlike  world  within  ! 

The  well-reeved  guns,  the  netted  canopy.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  ii.  18. 

well-refined,  a.  Polished  in  a  high  degree ;  free 
from  any  rudeness  or  impropriety. 

“To  every  hymn  that  able  spirit  affords. 

In  polish’d  form  of  well-refined  pen.” 

Shakesp . :  Sonnet  85. 

well-regulated,  a.  Conducted  under  good  reg¬ 
ulations;  well-ordered. 

well-remembered,  adj.  Fully  or  perfectly  re¬ 
tained  in  the  memory. 

“  Vain  wish  !  if  chance  some  xvell-remember’ d  face, 
Some  old  companion  of  my  early  race.” 

Byron:  Childish  Recollections. 
well-reputed,  a.  Of  good  repute  or  reputation ; 
respected. 

“  Gentle  Lucetta,  fit  me  with  such  weeds 
As  may  beseem  some  well-reputed  page.” 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  7. 

♦well-respected,  a. 

1.  Highly  respected  or  esteemed. 

2.  Ruled  by  reasonable  considerations. 

“If  well-respected  honor  bid  me  on.” 

Shakesp.:  Henx-y  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  3. 
♦well-sailing,  a.  Moving  or  passing  swiftly  by 
means  of  sails  ;  swiftly  sailing. 

“  Well-sailing  ships,  and  bounteous  winds  have  brought 
This  king  to  Tharsus.”  Shakesp.:  Pericles,  iv.  I. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fail,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th6re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. . 
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welsome 


well-saying 


♦well-saying,  s.  The  use  of  good,  proper,  or 
kind  words. 

“And  ever  may  your  highness  yoke  together, 

As  I  will  lend  your  cause,  my  doing  well 

With  my  well-saying.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII,  iii.  2. 
♦well-seeing,  a.  Having  good  or  sharp  sight; 
quick-sighted. 

“O  cunning  Love,  with  tears  thou  keep’st  me  blind, 
Lest  eyes  well-seeing  thy  foul  faults  should  find.” 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  148. 

♦well-seeming,  a.  Having  a  good  or  fair  appear¬ 
ance. 

“O  heavy  lightness!  serious  vanity! 

Misshapen  chaos  of  well-seeming  forms  !” 

Shakesp. :  Borneo  and  Juliet,  i.  L 

♦well-seen,  a.  Accomplished,  well-versed,  well- 
approved. 

“  Well-seen  and  deeply  read.” 

Beaumont  <£•  Fletcher.  ( Annandale .) 

well-set,  a. 

1.  Firmly  set ;  properly  placed  or  arranged. 
“Instead  of  well-set  hair,  baldness.” — Isaiah  iii.  24. 

2.  Having  good  and  strong  parts  or  proportions. 

♦well-skilled,  a.  Skillful. 

“  The  well-skilled  workman.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,520. 
well-sped,  a.  Having  good  success ;  successful, 
well-spent,  a.  Spent  or  passed  in  virtue ;  spent 
or  used  to  the  best  advantage. 

I  “What  a  refreshment  then  will  it  be  to  look  back  upon 
a  well-spent  life!  ” — Calamy-  Sermons. 

I  well-spoken,  adj.  Speaking  with  grace  or  elo¬ 
quence;  eloquent. 

“As  of  a  knight  well-spoken,  neat,  and  fine.” 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  2. 

♦well-spread,  *well-spred,  a.  Wide,  broad, 
extensive. 

“Proud  of  his  well-spread  walls  he  views  his  trees, 
That  meet  no  barren  interval  between.” 

Cowper:  Task,  iii.  408. 

well-stored,  a.  Fully  furnished  or  stocked ; 
well-provided. 

“The  w ell-stor'd  quiver  on  his  shoulders  hung.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xv.  520. 

well-sung,  a.  Widely  or  properly  sung  or  cele¬ 
brated.  {Pope:  Eloisa  and  Abelard,  365.) 
♦well-thewed,  a. 

1.  Having  strong  limbs  and  muscles. 

2.  Distinguished  for  or  characterized  by  wisdom. 

“  To  nought  more  Thenot,  my  mind  is  bent 
Than  to  hear  novells  of  his  devise. 

They  bene  so  well-thewed  and  so  wise.” 

Spenser:  Shepherd’s  Calendar;  February. 

weU -timbered,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Filled  with  growing  trees. 

“A  well-timbered  lawn.” — London  Times. 

♦2.  Fig. :  Well-built ;  having  strong  limbs ;  sturdy. 
“There’s  Grimaldi,  the  soldier,  a  very  well-timbered 
Sallow.” — Ford:  ’Tis  Pity,  i. 

well-timed,  a. 

1.  Done  or  given  at  a  proper  time;  opportune, 

timely. 

“There  is  too  often  the  truest  tenderness  in  well-timed 
correction.” — Goldsmith:  The  Bee,  No.  6. 

2.  Keeping  good  time. 

“  The  well-timed  oars 

With  sounding  strokes  divide  the  sparkling  waves.” 

Smith.  {Todd.) 

well-to-do,  a.  In  good  circumstances;  well-off. 
“A  well-to-do  farmer  .  .  .  was  fired  at  through  the 

window  of  his  parlor.” — St.  James’s  Gazette,  May  11,  1887. 

TT  The  well-to-do :  People  in  good  circumstances ; 
tiie  middle  classes. 

“Most  of  the  Bethnal-green  house-hovels,  let  off  in 
rooms  occupied  by  adults  and  children  of  all  ages,  pro¬ 
duce  more  than  is  paid  for  many  a  residence  of  the  well- 
to-do.” — London  Echo. 

♦well-to-do-ness,  s.  Prosperity;  good  circum¬ 
stances. 

“Men  of  all  crafts  and  varying  degrees  of  well-to-do¬ 
ness  drove  up  together.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 
♦well-took,  a.  Well  taken,  well  undergone. 

“Meantime,  we  thank  you  for  your  well-took  labor.” 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

well-tried,  a.  Tried,  tested,  approved. 

“Confirm’d  by  long  experience  of  thy  worth 
And  well-tried  virtues.”  Cowper:  Task,  i.  148. 

well-trod,  well-trodden,  a.  Frequently  trod¬ 
den  or  walked  on  or  over. 

♦weH-tuned,  adj.  In  tune;  melodious,  harmo¬ 
nious,. 

“If  the  true  concord  of  well-tuned  sounds, 

By  unions  married,  do  offend  thine  ear.” 

Shakesp. .  Sonnet  8. 


♦well-turned,  adj.  Skillfully  turned  or  finished. 
“Broad  spread  his  shoulders,  and  Ms  nervous  tMghs, 
By  just  degrees,  like  well-turn’ d  columns,  rise.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xviii.  77. 
♦well-urged,  a.  Ably  urged  or  argued. 

“  Now  the  heart  he  shakes, 

And  now  with  well-urg’ d  sense  th’  enlighten’d  judgment 
takes.”  Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  67. 

well-used,  a.  In  frequent  use ;  often  used. 

“Where  the  well-used  plow 
Lies  in  the  furrow.”  Thomson:  Spring,  36. 

♦well-warranted,  adj.  Proved  to  be  good  and 
trustworthy ;  approved. 

‘  ‘  You,  my  noble  and  well-warranted  cousin.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  L 
well-weighed,  a.  Carefully  considered. 

“The  well-weighed  and  prudent  letter  of  William  was 
read..’’— -Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  oh.  viii. 

♦well-weighing,  a.  Weighing  heavily ;  of  great 
weight.  ' 

“  Whether  he  thinks  it  were  not  possible,  with  well- 
weighing  sums  of  gold,  to  corrupt  him  to  a  revolt.” — 
Shakesp. :  All’s  Well,  iv.  3. 

♦well-welcome,  a.  Extremely  welcome.  {Shakes¬ 
peare  :  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  2.) 

♦well-wilier,  s.  One  who  means  well  or  kindly ; 
a  well-wisher. 

“I  beseech  you,  be  ruled  by  your  well-willers.” — Shakes¬ 
peare:  Merry  Wives,  i.  1. 

♦well-willing,  adj.  Meaning  or  wishing  well; 
propitious. 

fwell-willingness,  s.  Good  or  kind  feelings ; 
willingness. 

“  I  moniste  you  to  comen  with  wel-willingnesse.” — Wyc- 
liffe:  Ecclus.,  Prol.  p.  123. 

♦well- willy,  a.  Favorable,  propitious. 

“Venus  I  mene,  the  well-willy  planate.’ 

Chaucer:  Troilus  and  Cresseide,  iii.  1,257. 

well-wish,  s.  A  wish  of  happiness ;  a  kind  or 
kindly  wish. 

“Let  it  not  enter  into  the  heart  of  any  one,  that  hath  a 
well-wish  for  his  friends  or  posterity,  to  think  of  a  peace 
with  France,  till  the  Spanish  monarchy  be  entirely  torn 
from  it.” — Addison. 

♦well-wished,  adj.  Attended  by  good  wishes; 
beloved. 

“The  general,  subject  to  a  well-wished  king, 

Quit  their  own  part,  and  in  obsequious  fondness. 
Crowd  to  Ms  presence.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  4. 
well-wisher,  subst.  One  who  wishes  well  to 
another ;  one  who  is  friendlily  disposed  or  inclined. 

“  His  hazardous  journey  has  got  many  well-wishers  to 
his  ways.” — Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

well-won,  a.  Hardly  earned ;  honestly  gained. 
“He  hates  our  sacred  nation,  and  he  rails 
On  me,  my  bargains,  and  my  well-won  thrift.” 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

well-worded,  a.  Couched  in  proper  terms. 

“Glad  at  each  well-worded  answer.” 

Longfellow :  Children  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

well-worn,  a. 

1.  Much  worn  or  used ;  old.  {Lit.  <&  fig.) 

“A  well-worn  pathway  courted  us.” 

Tennyson:  Gardener’ s  Daughter,  108. 

2.  Becoming. 

“He  showed  not  deference  or  disdain, 

But  that  well-worn  reserve  which  proved  he  knew 
No  sympathy  with  that  familiar  crew.” 

Byron:  Lara,  i.  27. 

well-woven,  a.  Skillfully  contrived  or  planned. 
(See  extract  under  Well-couched.) 

well-<J.-day,  interj.  [A  corruption  of  welaway 
(q.  v.).]  Alas  I  lackaday  !  welaway  1 
“When,  welladay,  we  could  scarce  help  ourselves.” — 
Shakesp.:  Pericles,  ii.  1. 

well  -be-Ing,  s.  [English  well,  adv.,  and  being.] 
Welfare,  happiness,  prosperity. 

“  Opportunely  I  had  a  dream  of  the  well-being  of  my 
husband.” — Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

♦well-fare,  s.  [Welfare.] 
well'-Ing-ton,  s.  [Named  after  the  great  Duke 
of  Wellington.]  A  kind  of  long-legged  boot,  much 
worn  by  men  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury. 

“  Common  Wellingtons  turn  Romeo  boots.” 

Keats:  Modem  Love. 

well-ifig-to  -nl-?,,  s.  [Wellington.] 

Botany : 

1.  An  old  genus  of  Abietese,  founded  by  Lindley 
for  the  reception  of  Wellingtonia  gigantea,  of 
Northwestern  America.  Some  patriotic  botan¬ 
ists,  thinking  that  so  splendid  a  tree,  growing  in 
the  Western  Continent,  should  be  dedicated  to  the 


memory  of  an  American  rather  than  of  a  British 
hero,  altered  the  name  to  Washingtonia.  It  is  now, 
however,  considered  to  be  identical  with  Sequoia 
(q.  v.).  [Mammoth-tree.] 

2.  A  synonym  of  Meliosma  (q.  v.). 

♦well'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  well,  a. ;  -ness.]  The  state 
of  being  well  or  in  good  health.  {Hood.) 

Welsh,  *Walsh,  *WelQh,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  tvcelisc, 
welisc,  from  wealh— a  foreigner.]  [Walnut.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  Wales  or  its  inhabit¬ 
ants. 


B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  language  spoken  by  Welsh  people.  It  is  a 
member  of  the  Celtic  family  of  languages,  and 
forms  with  the  Breton  and  the  now  extinct  Cornish 
language  the  group  known  as  the  Cymric.  It  is 
noted  for  its  remarkable  capacity  of  forming  com¬ 
pounds. 

2.  {PL):  The  people  of  Wales  collectively. 

Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists,  s.pl. 

Ecclesiol.  &  Church  Hist. :  A  name  for  the  Cal¬ 
vinistic  Methodists  (q.  v.),  the  great  majority  of 
whose  congregations  are  in  Wales,  and  consist  in 
large  measure  of  members  speaking  the  Welsh 
tongue. 

Welsh  clear-wing,  s. 

Entom.:  A  British  Hawk-moth,  Trochilium  sc o- 
liceforme,  found  in  Wales,  the  caterpillar  feeding 
on  birchwood. 


Welsh-flannel,  subst.  A  very  fine  kind  of  flannel, 
chiefly  handmade,  from  the  fleeces  of  the  sheep  or 
the  Welsh  mountains. 


♦Welsh-glaive,  s.  An  ancient  military  weapon 
of  the  bill  kind,  hut  having,  in  addition  to  the  cut¬ 
ting-blade,  a  hook  at  the  back. 

Welsh-groin,  s. 

Arch. :  A  groin  formed  by  the  intersection  of  two 
cylindrical  vaults,  of  which  one  is  of  less  height 
than  the  other. 


♦Welsh-hook,  s.  The  same  as  Welsh-glaive 
(q.  v.). 

“Swore  the  devil  Ms  true  liegeman  upon  the  cross  of  a 
Welsh-hook.” — Shakesp.;  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  4. 

♦Welsh-main,  subst.  A  match  at  cock-fighting, 
where  all  must  fight  to  death. 

“No  cat  would  stand  a  fairer  chance  of  winning  a 
Welsh-main.” —Southey :  Doctor;  Cats  of  Greta  Hall. 


Welsh-mortgage,  s.  A  mortgage  in  which  there 
is  no  proviso  or  condition  for  repayment  at  any 
time.  The  agreement  is  that  the  mortgagee  to 
whom  the  estate  is  conveyed  shall  receive  the  rents 
till  his  debt  is  paid,  and  in  such  case  the  mortgagor 
is  entitled  to  redeem  at  anytime. 


Welsh-mutton,  s.  A  choice  and  delicate  kind 
of  mutton  obtained  from  a  small  breed  of  sheep  fed 
on  the  Welsh  mountains. 


Welsh-onion,  s.  [Lit.=the  foreign  onion.]  A 
name  given  to  Allium  fistulosum.  It  has  a  very- 
small  bulb,  but  large,  succulent,  fistular  leaves, 
which  have  a  strong  flavor.  It  is  sown  in  autumn, 
as  a  scallion  or  spring  salad  onion,  and  is  ready  for 
use  by  spring. 

♦Welsh-parsley,  s.  A  burlesque  name  for  hemp, 
or  the  halters  made  of  it. 


Welsh-poppy,  s. 

Bot. :  Meconopsis  cambrica,  so  named  because  it 
grows  in  Wales.  [Meconopsis.] 

Welsh-rabbit,  s.  [Rabbit.] 

Welsh-wig,  s.  A  worsted  cap.  {Simmonds.) 

welsh,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  cheat  by  receiving  sums  staked  as 
bets  upon  horse-races,  and  then  decamping  when 
the  race  is  over. 

“  He  stakes  his  money  with  one  of  the  book-makers 
whom  he  has  seen  at  his  stand  for  many  years,  with  the 
certainty  that  he  will  receive  his  winnings,  and  run  no 
risk  of  being  ‘welshed’ — which  would  probably  be  his  fate 
on  an  English  racecourse — if  he  be  astute  or  lucky  enough 
to  spot  the  right  horse.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  act  as  a  welsher. 

“Two  men  .  .  .  were  convicted  of  welshing  at  Ascot 
races.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

welsh'-er,  *welch’-er,  s.  [Eng.  welsh,  v.  ;-er.] 
A  professional  betting-man  who  receives  the  sums 
staked  by  persons  wishing  to  back  particular  horses, 
and  does  not  pay  if  he  loses. 

“The  public  has  always  understood  that  the  law  cannot 
be  made  to  touch  a  ‘welsher;’  and  hence  it  is  that  forcible 
measures  are  often  taken  to  inflict  private  vengeance.” — 
St.  James’s  Gazette,  June  2,  1887. 

Welsh ’-man,  s.  [Eng.  Welsh,  a.,  and  man.]  A 
native  of  the  principality  of  Wales. 

♦wel’-some,  wel-sum,  adj.  [Eng.  well,  a.,  and 
some.]  Well,  prosperous.  {Wy cliff e.) 


b6il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  deL 


wennel 


welsomely 
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*wel'-some-ly,  *wel-sum-li,  adv.  [Eng.  wel- 
some;  - ly .]  In  prosperity. 

“I  shall  be  turned  again  welsumli.” — Wycliffe:  Genesis 
xxviii.  21. 

welt,  *welte,  s.  [Wei.  gwald=a  hem,  a  welt; 
gwaltes— the  welt  of  a  shoe;  gwaldu=to  welt,  to 
hem;  gwaltesio= to  form  a  welt ;  Gael.  balt=&  welt 
of  a  shoe,  a  border;  baltaich=&  welt,  a  belt,  a 
border;  Ir.  balt=  a  belt,,  a  welt,  a  border;  baltach= 
welted,  striped ;  baltadh= a  welt,  a  border,  the  welt 
of  a  shoe.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  border,  a  hem,  a  fringe. 

“In  phrensie,  wherein  men  are  bestraught  of  their 
right  wits,  to  have  a  care  of  the  skirts,  fringes  and  welts 
of  their  garments,  that  they  be  in  good  order.” — P.  Hol¬ 
land:  Pliny,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  li. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Her.:  A  narrow  border  to  an  ordinary  or 
charge. 

2.  Knitting -mach. :  A  flap  of  work  (as  a  heel-piece) 
disengaged  laterally  and  knitted  separately  from 
the  main  body,  and  subsequently  joined  thereto  by 
reengagement  of  loops  or  by  hand-knitting. 

3.  Sheet-iron  work:  A  strip  riveted  to  two  con¬ 
tiguous  portions  which  form  a  butt-joint,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  a  lap  or  turned  joint. 

4.  Shipbuilding :  A  strip  forming  an  additional 
thickness  laid  over  a  seam  or  joint,  or  placed  in  an 
angle  to  strengthen  it.  Applied  to  a  form  of  back- 
strip  which  covers  a  flush  joint. 

5.  Shoemaking:  A  strip  of  leather  around  the 
shoe,  between  the  upper  and  the  sole. 

“If  the  welts  were  made  to  project  well  beyond  the  tops, 
the  latter  could  be  dubbined.” — Field,  Feb.  11,  1888. 

welt-cutter,  s. 

Shoemaking  :  A  machine  to  cut  the  notches  in  the 
edge  of  the  welt  to  permit  it  to  be  bent  around  and 
laid  smoothly  at  the  toe. 

welt-machine,  s. 

Shoemaking:  A  machine  to  cut  leather,  cloth, 
&c.,intoa  series  of  parallel  strips,  to  be  used  as 
welts  in  side-seaming. 

welt-shoulders,  s.  pi. 

Leather :  Curried  leather  fit  for  the  welts  of  boots 
and  shoes. 


welt-trimmer,  s.  A  cutting-tool  for  trimming 
the  welts  of  shoes. 

welt  (1),  v.  t.  [Welt,  subst.)  To  furnish  with  a 
welt ;  to  fix  a  welt  on  ;  to  ornament  with  a  welt. 

“  The  bodies  and  sleeves  of  green  velvet,  welted  with 
white  satin.” — Shelton:  Don  Quixote,  pt.  iii.,  ch.  xiii. 

•welt  (2),  *welte,  v.  i.  [Wilt,  v.] 

welt'-ed,  a.  [Welt  (2),  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Ropy  or  stringy.  ( Prov .) 

2.  Bot.:  Flaccid,  drooping,  as  Carduus  acan- 
thoides. 

welt-er,  *walt-er,  v.i.&t.  [A  frequent,  from 
Mid.  Eng.  walten  =  to  roll  over,  to  overturn,  to 
totter,  to  fall,  to  rush,  from  A.  S.  wealtan,  wyltan — 
to  roll  round;  cogn.  with  Icel.  velta  (pa.  t.  velt)= to 
roll;  veltask=  to  rotate;  Dan.  vcelte=  to  roll,  to 
overturn  ;  Sw.  valtra— to  roll,  to  wallow,  to  welter, 
frequent,  from  valta= to  roll ;  Ger.  walzen—  to  roll, 
to  wallow,  to  welter,  from  walzen— to  roll;  Goth. 
uswaltjan= to  subvert.]  [Waltz.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  roll,  as  the  body  of  an  animal ;  to  tumble 
about;  especially  to  roll  or  wallow  in  some  foul 
matter,  as  mud,  filth,  blood,  &c. 

“A  purple  flood 

Flows  from  the  trunk  that  welters  in  the  blood.” 

Dnjden:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  ix.  447. 

*2.  To  rise  and  fall,  as  waves ;  to  tumble  over,  as 
billows. 


*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  rise  and  fall  as  waves;  to  toss 
about. 


“  And  foamy  Kerens  .  .  . 

From  bottom  depth  doth  weltre  up  the  seas.” 

Surrey:  Virgil’s  ASneid,  ii.  447. 


2.  To  make  or  force,  as  by  wallowing  or  moving 
through  something  foul  or  liquid.  {Carlyle.) 

welt-er,  s.  [Welter,  v .] 

1.  That  in  which  one  welters ;  mud,  filth,  slime, 
or  the  like. 

*2.  Confusion. 

“I  leave  the  whole  business  in  a  frightful  welter.” — 
Carlyle:  French  Revol.,  pt.  iii.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iii. 

IT  Used  adjectively  in  horse-racing,  and  applied 
to  the  heaviest  weighted  race  of  the  meeting.  (In 
old  racing  lists  the  word  is  swelter.) 

Wel-wltseh  (or  w  as  v),  s.  [See  compound.] 

Welwitsch’ s  bat,  s. 

Zo6l. :  Vespertilio  (f  Scotophilus)  welwitschii,  a 
bat  of  variegated  colors — brown,  orange,  yellow, 
and  black — described  by  Gray  from  a  specimen  sent 
from  Angola  by  Dr.  Welwitsch. 


wel-Wltseh  -l- a  (or  w  as  7),  s.  [Named  from 
its  discoverer,  Dr.  Welwitsch,  an  African  explorer, 
who  died  in  1872.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Gnetace®,  with  but  one  known 
species,  Welwilschia  mirabilis.  It  rises  from  the 
sand  in  which  it  grows,  putting  forth  two  cotyle¬ 
donary  leaves,  which  ultimately  become  about  six 
feet  long,  or  rather  more,  coriaceous  and  ragged. 
No  other  leaves  follow,  but  the  connecting  stem 
increases  horizontally 
both  above  and  below 
the  insertion  of  the 
leaves,  which  it  clasps 
in  a  marginal  slit  or 
cavity.  From  the  up¬ 
per  side  of  the  stem  at 
the  base  of  the  leaves 
there  are  annually  de- 
veloped  several  dich¬ 
otomous  stems  six 
inches  to  a  foot  high, 
articulated,  and  with 
two  small  opposite 
scales  at  each  joint, 
the  several  branches 
terminated  by  oblong 
cones. _  These  contain 
two  kinds  of  flowers, 
one  hermaphrodite  and  the  other  female,  with 
naked  ovules,  To  a  certain  extent  the  plant  con¬ 
nects  Gymnosperms  with  Angiosperms.  It  grows 
in  sandy  deserts  in  Africa  between  14-23°  S.,  and 
attains  a  great  age;  some  specimens  being  esti¬ 
mated  as  at  least  one  hundred  years  old. 

•wem  (1),  *wemme,  s.  [A.  S.  wem,  warn,  wamm.) 
A  spot,  a  scar,  a  fault,  a  blemish. 

“  That  thou  kepe  the  commandement  without  wemme.” 
—  Wycliffe:  1  Timothy  vi. 

*wem(2),s.  [Wame.] 

•wem,  *wem'-my,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  wemman .]  [Wem, 
subst.]  To  corrupt,  to  vitiate,  to  defile. 

“  He  wolde  thys  tendre  thyng  wemmy  foule  y-nou.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  206. 

•wem'-less,  *wemme-les,  a.  [Eng.  wem  (1) ,  s. ; 
-less.)  Free  from  spot  or  blemish  ;  spotless,  immac¬ 
ulate. 

“  And  thou,  vergine  icemmeles.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  15,616. 

•wemmed,  *wembde,  a.  [Eng.  wem  (1),  s. ;  -ed.) 
Spotted,  marked  with  spots  or  blemishes. 

“  The  verie  crounes  and  scepters  of  best  monarks,  and 
princes  had  bene  rustie,  wembde,  and  warpde  with  obliu- 
ion.” — Drant:  Horace;  Arte  of  Poetrie.  ( Dedic . ) 

wen,  wenne.s.  [A.  S.  wenn;  cogn.  with  Dutch 
wen ;  Low.  Ger.  ween;  Prov.  Ger.  ivenne,  wehne, 
wane.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  <&  Surg.:  A  tumor  in  the  form  of  a 
bag  or  cyst  varying  in  the  character  of  its  contents, 
and  occurring  on  some  part  of  the  human  body, 
very  frequently  in  the  neck.  [Goiter.]  Some  are 
filled  with  a  thin  fetid  brown  fluid,  interspersed 
with  flakes  of  fibrum,  some  of  serum,  others  of  cal¬ 
careous  matter,  or  of  a  black  fluid,  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  their  occurrence  near  the  eyebrows,  even  of 
hair.  They  can  only  be  removed  by  a  surgical 
operation. 

2.  Fig. :  An  excrescence. 

“I  do  allow  this  wen  to  be  as  familiar  with  me  as  my 
dog.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  2. 

wench,  *wenche,  s.  [Prop,  wenchel ,  from  A.  S. 
wencle=  a  maid,  a  daughter;  allied  to  wencel,  wen- 
cele  =  weak  ;  wancol,  woncol  =  tottery,  unstable ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  wankel;  O.  H.  Ger.  wanchal;  Prov.  Ger. 
wankel  =  tottering,  unstable;  Ger.  wanken  =  to 
totter,  to  reel,  to  stagger,  to  waddle.] 

1.  A  general  term  for  a  young  girl  or  woman ;  a 
maid. 

“Bear  thou  my  hand,  sweet  wench,  between  thy  teeth.” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  iii.  1. 

2.  Now  generally  applied  to  a  bold,  forward  girl; 
a  girl  of  loose  character. 

“  But  the  rude  wench  her  answered  nought  at  all.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  iii.  11. 

3.  A  mistress. 

“  He  .  .  .  can  inform  you  from  which  of  the  French 
king’s  wenches  our  wives  and  daughters  had  this  manner 
of  curling  their  hair.” — Steele:  Spectator,  No.  2. 

4.  A  black  or  colored  female  servant;  a  negress. 

( U.  S.  Colloq.) 

■wench-like,  a.  Becoming  or  appropriate  to  a 
wench ;  womanish. 

“  Do  not  play  in  wench-like  words  with  that 
Which  is  so  serious.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

•wench,  v.  i.  [Wench,  s.]  To  commit  fornica¬ 
tion. 

“  Given  he  was  exceedingly  to  wenching.” — P.  Hollands 
Pliny,  bk.  xxxv.,  ch.  x. 

•wenche,  s.  [Wench.] 


*wench-er,  s.  [Eng.  wench,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
wenches  ;  a  fornicator;  a  lecherous  man. 

“The  fellow  that  was  a  great  wencher.” — Selden:  Table 
Talk;  Clergy. 

•wench  -ing,  a.  [Eng.  wench ;  -ing.]  Ruining 
after  women  of  loose  character  ;  lecherous. 

“What’s  become  of  the  wenching  rogues?” — Shakesp.- 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  4. 

•wench  -less,  a.  [Eng.  wench;  -less.]  Having 
no  wenches  or  women  of  loose  character.  ( Special 
coinage.) 

“We  lost  too  much  money  this  mart,  by  being  too 
wenchless.” — Shakesp. :  Pericles,  iv.  3. 

wend,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  ivendan=  (1)  to  turn,  to  go, 
from  ivand,  pa.  t.  of  windan= to  wind  ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  wenden=to  turn,  to  tack;  Icel.  venda=v/end, 
turn,  change;  Dan.  vende;  Swedish  vdnda;  Goth. 
wandjan;  Ger.  wenden .] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  turn  round. 

“The  lesser  [ship]  will  turn  her  broadside  twice,  before 
the  greater  can  wend  once.”— Raleigh. 

2.  To  go,  to  pass,  to  travel ;  to  take  one’s  way. 

“  For  know  that  on  a  pilgrimage 
Wend  I,  my  comrade  and  this  page.” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  iii.  24. 

B  Transitive : 

*1.  To  undertake,  as  a  journey ;  to  accomplish  in 
travel. 

“Uncompanied,  great  voyages  to  wend.” 

Surrey:  Virgil’s  Alneid,  iv. 

2.  To  go,  to  direct,  to  turn. 

“Now  back  they  wend  their  watery  way.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  26. 

•wend  (l),s.  [W’end,  v.]  A  certain  quantity  or 
circuit  of  ground. 

Wend  (or  w  as  v)  (2),  Vend,  s.  [Seedef.]  One  of 
a  powerful  Slavic  people,  now  absorbed  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  race,  which  formerly  inhabited  the  Dorth  and 
east  of  Germany.  A  remnant  of  them  still  remains 
in  the  eastern  district  of  Sachsen-Altenburg  and  in 
the  country  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Persante. 
•wende,  v.  i.  [Wend,  v.] 

Wend  -Ic  (or  w  as  v),  subst.  [Eng.  Wend  (2),  s.  ; 
-ic.]  The  language  of  the  Wends.  It  belongs  to 
the  Slavonic  group  of  the  Aryan  family  of  lan¬ 
guages. 

wen  -dl-go,  s.  [North  American  Indian.]  A  hob¬ 
goblin  or  bogie  man. 

Wend-ish  (or  w  as  v),  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  Wend  (2), 
s. ;  - ish .] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Wends. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  Wendic. 
wend-lan -dl-a  (or  w  as  v),  s.  [Named  after 

Henry  Ludovicus  W endland,  Curator  of  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Hanover.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  fledyotid®.  East  Indian  trees 
or  shrubs,  with  terminal  panicles  of  small  white 
flowers  and  capsular  fruit.  Wendlandia  tinctoria , 
a  small,  handsome  tree  with  large,  crowded  pani¬ 
cles  of  small,  white,  sweet-scented  flowers,  found  in 
forests  in  India  and  Burmah,  is  used  as  a  mordant 
in  dyeing.  The  leaves  of  W.  exserta  are  given  in 
parts  of  India  to  cattle  as  fodder. 

•wene,  s.  [Wene,  v.]  Guess,  conjecture. 

•wene,  v.  i.  [Ween.] 

wen  -l-vel,  wen-i-wel,  s.  [Ceylonese.] 

Bot. :  [Coscinium.] 

Wen  -lock,  s.  [Seedef.] 

Geog.:  A  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough 
in  Shropshire,  England. 

Wenlock  formation  or  group,  s. 

Geol.:  A  formation  of  Upper  Silurian  age,  imme¬ 
diately  succeeding  the  Llandovery-formation,  and 
having  above  it  the  Ludlow-formation.  If  the 
Llandovery  beds,  which  are  of  a  transition  charac¬ 
ter,  be  made  to  constitute  the  base  of  the  Upper 
Silurian,  then  the  Wenlock-formation  is  its  center. 
It  is  well  developed  in  the  vicinity  of  Wenlock,  and 
is  considered  to  be  above  four  thousand  feet  in 
thickness.  It  is  of  a  concretionary  nature,  some  of 
the  concretions,  locally  termed  ballstones,  being 
eighty  feet  in  diameter.  The  whole  Wenlock  fauna 
consists  of  171  genera  and  530  species.  Of  these 
there  are  76  species  of  Actinozoa,  68  of  Echinoder- 
mata,  78  of  Crustacea,  101  of  Brachiopoda,  44  of 
Lamellibranchiata,  and  169  of  other  classes.  The 
Wenlock-formation  is  represented  at  Niagara,  &c. 
Wenlock-limestone,  s.  [Wenlock-formation.] 
Wenlock-shale,  s.  [Wenlock-formation.] 

•wen  -nel,  s.  [Weanel.]  A  newly-weaned  ani¬ 
mal. 

“  Pinch  never  thy  wennels  of  water  or  meat, 

If  ever  ye  hope  to  have  them  good  neat.” 

Tusser:  Husbandry ;  May. 


Welwitschia  Mirabilis. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  -  a.  qu  =  kw. 


wennish 
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wester 


•wen'-nish.  *wen  -ny,  a.  [Eng.  wen ;  -y.]  Hav¬ 
ing  the  nature  or  appearance  of  a  wen. 

“A  wennish  tumor  grown  on  his  thigh.”—  Reliquiae 
Wottoniance,  p.  484. 

we-no'-na,  s.  [North  American  Indian.] 
Zoology:  A  snake  found  in  the  sand  regions  and 
western  prairies  of  North  America,  a  sand-snake  of 
the  family  Erycidce. 

"went,  pret.  &  old  pa.  par.  of  v.  [Wend,  v.] 

A.  As  pret.:  The  past  tense  of  wend,  and  now 
used  as  the  past  tense  of  go. 

H  Sunk  with  his  heart;  his  color  went  and  came.” 

Pope.-  Homer’s  Iliad,  xxiv.  443 
♦B.  As  pa.  par.  of  ivend :  [Wend,  v.] 

*went,  s.  [Wend.]  A  way,  a  passage ;  a  turning 
backward  and  forward. 

“  Farre  under  ground  from  that  of  living  went  .  .  . 

Their  dreadful  dwelling  is.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IY.  ii.  47. 

wen  tie-trap,  s.  [Ger.  ivendeltreppe  =  winding 
stair,  from  the  shape  of  the  species.] 

Zoology :  A  popular  name  for  the  genus  Scalaria 
(q.  v.).  Those  in  which  the  whorls  are  close  are 
called  by  collectors  False  Wentle- 
traps;  those  in  which  they  are 
contiguous  are  known  as  True 
Wentletraps.  Of  the  former, 
some  are  found  in  northern  seas, 
and  the  latter  are  all  natives  of 
warm  seas.  One,  the  Precious 
Wentletrap  (.S'. Pretiosa) ,  from,  the 
southeast  of  Asia,  was  formerly 
in  such  esteem  that,  a  very  fine 
specimen  is  said  to  have  sold  for 
$1,022,  though  good  shells  may 
now  be  bought  for  a  dollar.  It  is 
about  two  inches  long,  snow-white 
or  pale  flesh-colored,  with  eight 
separated  whorls;  sometimes 
called  staircase  shell. 

♦wep ,  pret.  of  v.  [Weep.] 

.  *wepe-ly,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  wepe= weep;  -ly.]  Caus¬ 
ing  weeping  or  tears  ;  pathetic,  lamentable. 
*wep-en,  s.  [Weapon.] 
wept,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  ofv.  [Weep.] 

*wep-yng,  pr.  par.  &  s.  [Weeping.] 

♦werche,  s.  &  v.  [Wobk.] 

were,  v.  t.  [Was.]  The  plural  of  teas.  Used  as 
•he  indicative  past  tense  plural  of  the  verb  to  be, 
v-md  the  past  or  imperfect  subjunctive. 

♦were  (1) ,  s.  [Weir.] 

♦were  (2),  s.  [War.] 

♦were  (3),  s.  [See  def.]  The  same  as  Weregild 
<q.  v.). 

♦were  v.  t.  [Wear,  v.] 

Jwere  -geld,  *were  -gild,  *wer  -glld,  *wehr- 

geld,  s.  [A.  S.  wergild,  from  wer— a  man,  and  gild , 
geld= payment,  compensation  ...  a  guild.] 
Anglo-Saxon  Law:  A  kind  of  fine  for  man¬ 
slaughter  and  other  offenses  against  the  person, 
on  payment  of  which  the  offender  was  cleared  from 
any  further  liability  or  punishment.  The  fine  or 
compensation  due  from  the  offender  varied  in 
amount  according  to  his  rank  and  station  and  that 
of  the  person  killed  or  injured,  and  also  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  injury.  It  was  in  general  paid 
to  the  relatives  of  the  person  killed,  or,  in  the  case 
of  a  wound,  or  other  bodily  harm,  to  the  person  in¬ 
jured  ;  but,  if  the  cause  was  brought  before  the 
community,  the  plaintiff  only  received  part  of  the 
fine,  the  community,  or  the  king,  when  there  was 
one,  receiving  the  other  half. 

“The  Roman  ‘  con  viva  Regis  ’  .  .  .  was  estimated  in  his 
weregild  at  half  the  price  of  the  Barbarian  Antrustion, 
the  highest  known  class  at  the  Merovingian  court,  and 
above  the  common  alodial  proprietor.” — Hallam:  Middle 
Ages. 

♦were -gild,  s.  [Weregeld.] 

♦weren,  v.  i.  [Were,  v.] 

were  -ng,,  v.  i.  [See  def.]  Were  not.  {Scotch.) 

“X  trow,  gin  ye  werena  blinded  wi’  the  graces  and 
favours,  and  services  and  enjoyments,  and  employments 
and  inheritances  of  this  wicked  world.” — Scott:  Waver- 
ley,  ch.  xxxvi. 

were  -wplf,  ♦wer  wolf,  subst.  [A.  S.  werewulf, 
from  wer= a  man,  and  wulf=  a  wolf ;  cogn.  with  Ger. 
wdhrwolf ;  M  H.  Ger.  werwolf .] 

Anthrop. :  A  person  supposed  to  have  the  power 
of  transforming  himself  at  certain  seasons  into  a 
wolf,  and  assuming  all  the  ferocity  of  that  animal, 
joined  to  the  practice  of  disinterring  and  feeding  on 
dead  bodies.  [  Lycanthropia,  Lycanthropy.]  In 
Bulgaria  the  legends  of  werewolves  are  inextric¬ 
ably  mixed  up  with  those  of  the  vampires  [Vam¬ 
pire,  A.  1. 1.],  and  the  same  sign— the  meeting  of 
the  eyebrows,  as  if  the  soul  were  about  to  take 


Precious  Wen¬ 
tletrap. 


flight  to  enter  some  other  body— is  held  to  be  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  that  a  person  belongs  to  one  of 
these  classes. 

“The  Budas  of  Abyssinia  .  .  .  are  at  once  the  smiths 
and  potters,  sorcerers  and  werewolves  of  their  district.” — 
Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  i.  113. 

twere  -WQlf-i§m,  subst.  [Eng.  werewolf;  -ism.] 
Lycanthropy  (q.  v.). 

“  Traditional  belief  in  werewolftsm  must,  however,  have 
remained  long  in  the  popular  mind.” — S.  B.  Gould:  Were¬ 
wolves,  ch.  viii. 

wer-ish,  a.  [Wearish.] 

♦werke,  s.  &  v.  [Work,  s.  &v.] 

♦werne,  v.  t.  [Warn.] 

Wer-ner-I-an,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  belonging 
to  Abraham  Gottlob  Werner,  one  of  the  founders  of 
geological  science.  He  was  born  on  Sept.  25,  1750, 
atWeslauon  the  Queiss,  in  Upper  Lausitz,  where 
his  father  was  superintendent  of  a  foundry.  In 
1774  Werner  published  a  little  work  which  revolu¬ 
tionized  the  science  of  mineralogy  and  led  to  his 
being  appointed  in  1775  Professor  of  Mineralogy  in 
the  School  of  Mines  at  Freiberg.  He  introduced 
the  geological  use  of  the  word  “  formation,”  and 
taught  that  the  exterior  of  the  earth  consists  of  a 
series  of  such  formations  arranged  in  determinate 
order.  He  was  the  author  of  the  Neptunian  Theory 
or  Hypothesis  (q.  v.).  He  died  on  June  30, 1817. 

wer-ner-Ite,  s.  [After  the  celebrated  mineralo¬ 
gist  A. G.  Werner;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).  1 
Min.:  A  name  originally  given  by  d’Andrada  to 
some  minerals  from  Norway  which  subsequently 
were  found  to  vary  in  chemical  composition,  and 
are  now  known  as  the  scapolites,  wernerite  being 
retained  for  the  name  of  a  member  of  the  group. 
Crystallization,  tetragonal ;  hardness,  5-6  ;  specific 
gravity,  2'63-2’8 ;  luster,  vitreous  when  pure,  other¬ 
wise  pearly  to  resinous ;  fracture  sub-conchoidal. 
Composition,  owing  to  its  liability  to  alteration, 
somewhat  variable,  the  mean  being;  Silica,  48’4; 
alumina,  28*5 ;  lime,  18'1 ;  soda,  5'0=100,  with  the 
formula  (  Vs  (  CaONaO  )3  +  ^AloO.s^  3Si02  +  Si02. 
Dana  includes  in  this  species  Nuttallite,  Chelms- 
fordite,  and  Glaucolite,  and  as  altered  forms,  Athe- 
riastite,  Stroganovite,  Algerite,  Wilsonite,Terenite, 
Micarelle,  and  Gabronite  (see  these  words). 

We-row  -an§e,  s.  [North  American  Indian.]  A 
name  given  in  Virginia  and  Maryland  by  the  In¬ 
dians  to  their  head  chief. 

wersh,  warsch,  adj.  [Prob.  the  same  as  Wear- 
ish.1 

1.  Insipid,  tasteless. 

2.  Delicate;  having  a  pale  and  sickly  look. 
(Scotch.) 

♦werst,  *werste,  a.  [Worst,  a.] 
wert,  v.  i.  [See  def.]  The  second  person  singu¬ 
lar  of  were.  [Were  (1) ,  v.] 

werth -e-man-Ite  (werth  as  vert),  s.  [After 
A.  Wertheman  ;  -ite  (Iin.).l 

Min.:  A  massive  mineral  related  to  aluminite 
(3.  v.) ;  specific  gravity,  2'80;  color  white.  Compo¬ 
sition:  A  hydrated  sulphate  of  alumina,  e.  g.,  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  34'50;  alumina,  45’0;  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  T25  ;  water,  19'25=100,  which  gives  the  formula 
AljSOo+Saq. :  this  differs  from  aluminite  in  con¬ 
taining  less  water.  Found  in  a  bed  of  clay  near 
Chachapoyas,  Peru. 

♦wertherian  (as  ver-ter  -I-9U),  a •  [After  the 
hero  of  Goethe’s  Sorrows  of  Werther .]  Sentimental, 
nambypamby. 

we’§e,  v.i.  [See  def.]  We  shall.  (Scotch.) 

“Weel,  weel,  we’se  no  dispute  that  e’ennow” — Scott: 
Antiquary ,  ch.  xli. 

*wesh,  *weshe,  pret.  ofv.  [Wash,  v.] 

*we-sil,  s.  [Weasand.]  The  windpipe. 

Wes  -ley-911,  a.  &  s.  [See  def.] 

Ecclesiology  and  Church  History : 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  John  Wesley  or 
the  sect  founded  by  him.  [Wesleyan  Methodism.] 

B.  As  subst.:  A  Wesleyan  Methodist  (q.v.). 
Wesleyan  Methodism,  s. 

Ecclesiol.  <&  Church  Hist.:  The  largest  and  most 
important  British  Methodist  denomination,  and 
the  parent  of  some  smaller  religious  bodies  now 
independent  of  its  government.  [Methodism. J 

Wesleyan  Methodist,  s. 

Ecclesiol.  &  Church  Hist. :  A  member  or  adherent 
of  Wesleyan  Methodism  (q.  v.).  Used  also  adjec- 
tively  in  the  same  sense  as  Wesleyan,  A.  (q.  v.). 
Wes'-ley-an-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  Wesleyan;  •ism.) 
Church  Hist.:  The  doctrines  and  polity  of  the 
Wesley ans  ;  Methodism  generally  (q.  v.). 

“To  the  historian  of  Wesleyanism the  volume  is  little 
short  of  indispensable.” — Athenaeum,  Nov.  26,  1887,  p.  706. 


west,  s.,  a.  &  adv.  [A.S.  v;est,  westan= westward ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  west  (a.  &  adv.) ;  Icel.  vesfr=the 
west;  Dan.  & Sw.  vesf=the  west ;  Ger. west;  French 
ouest.  Probably  the  allusion  is  to  the  apparent 
resting-place  or  abiding-place  of  the  sun  at  night. 
From  the  same  root  as  Sansc.  uas=to  dwell,  to  pass 
the  night;  Icel.  vist=  an  abode,  a  dwelling,  a  lodg¬ 
ing-place  ;  vista = to  lodge ;  Gr.  asty— a  city ;  hesperos 
—evening ;  Lat.  vesper.] 

A.  .4s  substantive : 

1.  One  of  the  four  cardinal  points,  exactly  oppo¬ 
site  to  the  east ;  a  point  toward  the  sunset,  mid* 
way  between  the  north  and  south  poles,  of  the 
heavens ;  that  point  of  the  horizon  in  which  the 
sun  appears  to  set  at  the  equinox ;  the  intersection 
of  the  prime  vertical  with  the  horizon  on  that  side 
where  the  sun  sets.  In  a  less  strict  sense,  the  region 
of  the  heavens  near  a  point  where  the  sun  sets 
when  in  the  equator. 

“From  west  her  silent  course  advance.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  163. 

2.  The  region,  tract,  country,  or  locality  lying 
opposite  to  the  east,  or  situated  nearer  the  west 
point  than  another  point  of  reckoning,  as  America 
with  regard  to  England. 

“  The  utmost  corner  of  the  west.” 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  ii. 

♦3.  A  wind  coming  or  blowing  from  the  west. 

“  A  south  west  blow  on  ye.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

IT  The  West:  Specifically  used  of  the  Western 
States  of  the  Union — those  lying  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  river. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Being  in  the  west  or  lying  toward  the  west. 
(Numbers  xxxiv.  6.) 

2.  Coming,  moving,  or  blowing  from  the  west  or 
western  region;  westerly. 

C.  As  adv.:  Toward  the  west;  at  the  westward; 
more  westward. 

“  West  of  this  forest.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  L 

IT  1.  Empire  of  the  West:  The  western  portion  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  the  capital  of  which  was  Rome, 
when  the  Empire  was  divided  between  his  two  sons, 
Honorius  and  Arcadius,  by  Theodosius  in  A.  D.  395. 

2.  The  West  End:  The  aristocratic  or  fashionable 
quarter  of  London,  and  of  many  other  cities.  (Often 
used  adjectively.) 


West  African  river-shrew,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Potamogale  velox.  [Potamogale.] 

West  Indian,  s. 

Geog. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  West  Indies  (q.  v.). 
West  Indian  Firefly : 

Entom.:  Pyrophorusnoctilucus.  [Pyrophorus.] 


West  Indies,  s.  pi. 

Geog.:  An  archipelago  of  Islands,  the  Antilles, 
extending  from  the  Gulf  of  Florida  to  the  Gulf  of 
Paria,  just  north  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  They  are 
so  named  because  when  first  they  were  discovered 
they  were  supposed  to  lie  near  India.  When  the 
error  was  discovered,  the  distinctive  names  East  In¬ 
dies  (q.  v.)  and  West  Indies  arose. 

West  Point,  s.  The  name  of  a  post  town  situated 
on  the  Hudson  river  in  Orange  county,  New  York. 
The  United  States  Military  Academy  is  located 
here. 


West-Pointer,  s.  An  officer  of  the  United  States 
army  who  has  been  graduated  from  the  West  Point 
military  school ;  a  student  of  the  West  Point  acad¬ 
emy. 

West  Virginia,  s.  [Virginia.]  One  of  the 
States  of  the  U.  S.  A.  Formed  from  the  N  W.  part  of 
Virginia  and  admitted  as  a  State,  June  2),  1863. 
Area,  24,780  square  miles.  Rich  in  coal  and  iron. 
Capital  and  metropolis.  Wheeling. 

♦west, v.i.  [West,s.] 

1.  To  pass  to  the  west;  to  set,  as  the  sun. 

“  Twice  hath  he  risen  where  he  now  doth  west.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  i.  (Introd.) 

2.  To  assume  a  westerly  direction ;  to  change  to 
the  west. 

“If  the  wind  varies  toward  the  north  of  the  west,  his 
westing  will  be  considerable.”—  Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  i., 
ch.  vi. 

west  -an-ite,  s.  [After  Westana,  Sweden,  where 
found;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  radiated  crystalline 
masses,  sometimes  in  prismatic  crystals,  with  pyro- 
phyllite.  Hardness,  2-5 ;  color,  brick-red.  Compo¬ 
sition  ;  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina ;  probably  an 
altered  fibrolite  (q.  v.). 

♦west'-er,  v.  i.  [Eng.  west;  - er .]  To  tend  toward 
the  west. 

Nor  paused  till  in  the  westering  sun 
We  sat  together  on  the  beach.” 

Browning:  Paracelsus,  iv. 


b6il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  £ 

-cian,  -tiat  =  shgm.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  —  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  deL 


whale 


westerly 
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west  -er-iy,  a.  &  adv.  [English  wester(n) ;  - ly .] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Being  or  situated  toward  the  west ;  situated  in 
the  western  region. 

“These  bills  give  us  a  view  of  the  most  easterly,  south¬ 
erly,  and  westerly  parts  of  England.” — Graunt:  Bills  of 
Mortality. 

2.  Coming  from  the  westward. 

“The  wind  was  westerly." — Field,  Sept.  4,  1886. 

B.  As  adv. :  Tending,  moving,  or  going  toward 
the  west ;  as,  a  man  traveling  westerly. 

west'-ern,  *weast-erne,  a.  [Eng.  west;  -ern.] 

1.  Being  or  situated  in  the  west,  or  in  the  region 
nearly  in  the  direction  of  west ;  lying  or  being  in 
that  quarter  where  the  sun  sets. 

“  At  the  western  gate.” 

Dry  den:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  656. 

2.  Moving  toward  the  west,  or  toward  the  point 
where  the  sun  sets;  as,  A  ship  sails  a  western 
course. 

3.  Coming  or  proceeding  from  the  west;  as,  a 
western  wind. 

Western-church,  s. 

Church  Hist. :  The  Latin,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Greek  church ;  the  Roman  Church.  [Eastern- 
church.] 

Western  Empire,  s.  The  western  portion  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  having  Rome  as  its  capital,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  Eastern,  with  its  capital  at 
Constantinople.  The  Romau  Empire  was  thus 
divided  by  the  Emperor  Theodosius  the  Great 
between  his  two  sons  Honorius  and  Arcadius,  in  395 
A.  D. 

Western  Reserve,  s.  The  name  applied  to  a 
tract  of  country  reserved  by  the  state  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  at  the  time  of  the  cession  of  the  northwest  ter¬ 
ritory  to  the  General  Government,  in  1800.  From 
the  sale  to  settlers,  in  small  lots,  of  the  land  thus 
reserved  the  state  derived  its  school  fund.  The 
tract  consisted  of  nearly  four  millions  of  acres, 
and  now  forms  a  portion  of  the  state  of  Ohio. 

west'-ern-er,  s.  [Eng.  western;  -er.]  A  native 
or  inhabitant  of  the  west. 

west'-ern-most,  adj.  [English  western;  -most.'] 
Farthest  toward  the  west ;  most  western . 

“This  westernmost  and  highest  of  the  three  prairie 
plateaux.” — Field,  Jan.  21,  1888. 

west-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  west;  -ing. J  Space  or  dis¬ 
tance  westward;  space  reckoned  from  one  point  to 
another  westward  of  it;  specif.,  in  navigation,  the 
difference  of  longitude  made  by  a  ship  when  sail¬ 
ing  to  the  westward ;  the  departure  of  a  course 
when  the  course  lies  to  the  west  of  north. 

♦west'-llng,  *weste-ling,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  west; 
•ling.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Coming  from  the  west ;  westerly. 

“  And  yf  hyt  be  a  colde  westeling  wynde  and  a  darke 
lowrying  day,  than  wyl  the  fysche  commynly  bite  all 
day.” — Dame  Juliana  Berners:  Book  of  Angling. 

B.  As  subst. ;  An  inhabitant  of  the  west ;  one  who 
inhabits  a  western  country  or  district. 

West  -min-ster,  s.  [Eccles.  Lat.  Westmonaster- 
iensis.  Probably  the  abbey  was  so  named  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  the  monastery  of  East  Minster, 
formerly  situated  on  what  is  now  called  Tower 
Hill.] 

Geog.:  A  celebrated  abbey,  with  the  adjacent 
region,  a  “city,”  joining  the  City  of  London  at  the 
spot  formerly  marked  by  Temple  Bar.  The  City  of 
Westminster  was  created  by  Henry  VIII. 
Westminster  Assembly,  s. 

Hist. :  An  assembly  of  divines,  lay  assessors,  &c., 
which  met  in  obedience  to  an  ordinance  of  the 
Lords  and  Commons,  issued  June  12, 1643— 

“For  the  calling  of  an  assembly  of  learned  and  godly 
divines  to  be  consulted  with  by  the  Parliament  for  the 
settling  of  the  government  and  liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  for  the  vindicating  and  clearing  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  said  Church  from  false  aspersions  and  inter¬ 
pretations.” 

A  hundred  and  twenty  clergymen,  with  ten  lords 
and  twenty  commoners,  or  lay  assessors,  were  nom¬ 
inated  to  carry  out  the  ordinance.  The  meeting 
was  forbidden  by  the  king  on  June  22,  but  no  notice 
was  taken  of  the  prohibition.  On  July  1  sixty-nine 
of  the  nominated  members  attended  in  Henry  VII. ’s 
Chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  assembly 
began.  They  sat  1,163  times,  their  last  meeting 
being  on  Feb.  22,  1649.  On  Sept.  15,  1643,  commis¬ 
sioners  arrived  from  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  aid 
in  the  deliberations.  On  April  20,  1643,  the  Assem¬ 
bly  submitted  to  Parliament  a  Directory  for  Public 
Worship  ;  between  Oct.  1  and  Nov.  26,  1644,  the  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith,  in  two  portions  [Confession.  III. 
4  (2)];  on  Nov.  5,  1647,  the  Shorter  Catechism 
(q.  v.). ;  and  on  Sept.  15, 1648,  the  Longer  Catechism] 
The  great  majority  of  the  members  were  Presby¬ 
terians,  a  small  but  active  body  were  Independents, 


and  a  yet  smaller  one,  but  containing  able  men, 
were  Erastians.  The  Parliament  itself  was  Eras- 
tian,  and,  though  accepting  and  ratifying  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  Assembly,  did  not  allow  the  spiritual 
independence  which  the  majority  of  its  members 
earnestly  desired  to  obtain.  [Presbyterian.] 
♦west -most,  a.  [Eng.  west,  and  most.]  Farthest 
to  the  westward. 


♦west-ren,  adv.  [Western.]  Toward  the  west. 
( Chaucer :  Troilus,  bk.  ii.) 

west-rln-gl-o,,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  Westring, 
physician  to  the  king  of  Sweden.] 

Botany :  A  genus  of  Prostantherese.  Australian 
shrubs,  one  to  three  feet  high,  with  entire  leaves,  a 
ten-nerved  calyx,  labiate  flowers,  in  whorls  of  three 
or  four ;  four  stamens,  only  two  of  them  fertile. 
About  ten  species  are  known. 

west -WArd,  *west-warde,  adv.  &  subst.  [A.  S. 
westeweard.] 

A.  As  adv. :  Toward  the  west. 

“Tourned  downewarde  and  westewarde  to  the  ryver  of 
Meroea.” — Fabyan:  Cronycle,  ch.  lxxxiii. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  country  or  district  lying  toward 
the  west. 

west -ward-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  westward;  -ly.]  In 
a  direction  toward  the  west ;  westward. 

“  If  our  loves  faint,  and  westwardly  decline, 

To  me  thou  falsely  thine. 

And  I  to  thee  mine  actions  shall  disguise.” 

Donne:  Lecture  upon  the  Shadow. 

west-wg,rd§,  adverb.  [English  westward ,  with 
adverbial  suff.  s.]  Westward. 

♦west'-jr,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Dizzy,  confused. 

“Whiles  he  lies  wallowing,  with  a  westy  head.” 

Bp.  Hall  ■  Satires,  iv.  1. 

wet,  *weet,  a.  &s.  [A.  S.  wcet;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
vdtr;  Dan.  vaad;  Sw.  vdt.  From  the  same  root  as 
water  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Containing  water;  soaked  or  drenched  with 
water ;  humid. 

2.  Consisting  of  water  or  fluid. 

3.  Rainy,  drizzly,  very  damp  ;  as,  wet  weather. 

4.  Having  consumed  a  good  deal  of  liquor ;  drunk. 

“  When  my  lost  lover  the  tall  ship  ascends, 

With  music  gay,  and  wet  with  jovial  friends.” 

Prior.  ( Annandale . ) 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Water  or  wetness;  moisture  or  humidity  in 
considerable  quantity. 

“  Now  the  sun,  with  more  effectual  beams, 

Had  cheer’d  the  face  of  th’  earth,  and  dry’d  the  wet 
From  drooping  plant.”  Milton:  P.  R.,  iv.  433. 

2.  Rainy  weather  ;  rain. 

“This  distemper’d  messenger  of  wet." 

Shakesp. :  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  i.  3. 

3.  A  drink,  a  dram  ;  as,  to  have  a  wet.  (Slang.) 

*1T  With  a  wet  finger :  A  proverbial  expression  of 

doubtful  origin,  and  probably  meaning  ivithease. 

“  A  portermight  fetch  him  with  a  wet  finger." — Dekker. 

wet-compress,  s. 

Therapeutics :  A  compress  consisting  of  two  or 
three  folds  of  thin  flannel  or  calico,  wrung  out  in 
cold  water,  laid  upon  the  abdomen,  and  covered 
with  guttapeicha  or  impermeable  cloth.  It  is  ben¬ 
eficial  in  congestion  of  the  liver. 


wet-dock,  s.  A  tidal  or  shipping  dock.  In  the 
basin  the  water  is  maintained  at  such  a  height  as 
to  float  the  vessels  therein  at  all  times.  The  dock 
is  connected  by  a  lock,  with  the  navigable  waters, 
and  the  gates  maintain  the  level  of  water  in  the 
basin  irrespective  of  the  water  outside.  [Lock  (1), 
s.,11.3.  (1).] 

wet-nurse,  s.  A  woman  who  nurses  and  suckles 
a  child  not  her  own. 


wet-press,  s. 

Papermaking :  The  second  press  in  which  hand¬ 
making  paper  is  compacted  and  partially  drained 
of  its  water. 

wet-puddling,  s. 

Metall.:  The  same  as  Pig-boiling  (q.  v.). 

♦wet-quaker,  s.  A  quaker  who  is  not  very  strict 
in  the  observances  of  his  sect. 

“  Socinians  and  Presbyterians, 

Quakers  and  wet-quakers  or  merry-ones.” 

Ward:  England’ s  Reformation,  p.  175. 

wet-sheet  packing,  s. 

Therapeutics :  The  packing  or  envelopment  of  a 
patient  in  a  sheet  dipped  in  cold  or  tepid  water  and 
well  wrung  out.  Round  this  a  blanket  is  rolled, 
and  other  blankets  added  above.  The  patient  is 
usually  thrown  into  a  healthful  perspiration.  [Hy¬ 
dropathy.] 

♦wet-shot,  a.  Shot  up  by  or  from  a  wet  soil; 
growing  in  damp  or  wet  land.  ( Prov .) 


wet,  *wete,  *wetten,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  wcetan.] 

1.  Lit.:  To  make  wet  |  to  moisten,  drench, or  soak 
with  water  or  other  liquid;  to  dip  or  steep  in  a 
liquid. 

“Never  a  white  wing  wetted  by  the  wave, 

Yet  dared  to  soar.” 

Byron:  Heaven  and  Earth,  i.  3. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  moisten  with  drink. 

IT  (1)  To  wet  one’s  whistle:  [Whistle,  s.] 

(2)  To  wet  ( something  new ) :  To  treat  one’s  ac¬ 
quaintances  to  drink  on  the  occasion  of  appearing 
for  the  first  time  in  a  new  garment  or  article  of 
apparel ;  as,  to  wet  a  new  coat  or  pair  of  shoes. 

weth’-er  (l),s.  [A.  S .wedher;  cogn.  with  O.  S. 
wethar,  withar ;  Icel.  vedhr ;  Dan .  vceder,  vcedder; 
Sw.  vadur ;  Ger.  widder;  O.  H.  Ger.  widar ;  Goth. 
withrus=a  lamb;  Latin  vitulus= a  calf;  Sanscrit 
vatsa.]  A  castrated  ram. 

*weth'-er  (2),  s.  [Weather.] 
weth-er-el'-ll-g,,  subst.  [Named  by  Bowerbank 
after  his  friend,  N.  T.  Wetherell,  of  Highgate,  Lon¬ 
don,  England,  who  had  long  studied  the  London 
Clay.] 

Palceobot. :  A  genus  of  fossil  fruits  from  the  Lon¬ 
don  Clay.  The  pericarp  was  three,  four,  or  five 
celled,  each  cell  with  a  single  seed  inclosed  within 
a  thin  compressed  sac,  pubescent  internally.  Sac 
surrounded  by  cellular  tissue,  which  was  divided 
into  two  lobes  as  the  fruit  expanded.  Seeds  pendu¬ 
lous,  nearly  three  times  as  long  as  broad,  com¬ 
pressed  sideways,  attached  to  a  centralplacenta  by 
a  short  funiculus ;  testa  reticulated.  Only  known 
species  Wetherellia  variabilis,  the  most  abundant 
of  the  Sheppey  fossil  fruits,  locally  known  as  Coffee. 
(Bowerbank :  Fossils  of  the  London  Clay.) 

♦wet -Ing,  s.  [Wete(2),u.]  Knowledge, 
wet  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  wet,  a. ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  wet,  either  by 
being  soaked  or  drenched  with  liquor,  or  by  having 
a  liquid  adhering  to  it ;  humidity. 

“The  wetness  of  these  bottoms  often  spoils  them  for 
corn.” — Mortimer :  Husbandry . 

2.  A  moist  state  of  the  atmosphere;  a  state  of 
being  rainy,  foggy,  or  misty ;  as,  the  wetness  of  the 
weather. 

3.  Wet  matter;  moisture. 

wet  -shod,  *wet-schode,  *whet-shod,  a.  [Eng. 

tvet,  and  shod .1  Wet  over  the  feet ;  having  the  feet 
wet  with  the  shoes  or  boots  on. 

“  So  he  went  over  at  last,  not  much  above  wetshod.” — 
Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

wet'-tlsh,  a.  [Eng.  wet,  a. ;  -ish.]  Somewhat 
wet ;  moist,  humid. 

wey  (2) ,  *weye  (2),  s.  [A.  S.  wcege,  from  wdsg-, 
stem  of  pa.  t.  of  wegan—tobear,  to  carry,  to  weigh.] 
A  certain  English  weight  or  measure.  A  wey  of 
wool  is  6]  tods,  or  182  lbs. ;  of  butter,  from  2  cwt.  to 
3  cwt. ;  of  oats  and  barley,  48  bushels  ;  of  wheat,  5 
quarters;  of  cheese,  224  lbs.;  of  salt,  40  bushels, 
each  56  lbs.  (Simmonds.) 
wey-ther-noy,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot. :  Py rethrum  parthenium.  (Brit.  <&  Holl .} 
wez  -and,  s.  [Weasand.] 
wha,  pron.  [Who.]  (Scotch.) 
wha,s.  [Wah.] 
whaap,  whap,  s.  [Whaop.] 
whack,  v.  t.  &  i.  [The  same  word  as  thwack 
(q.  v.).l 

A.  Trans. :  To  thwack,  to  thrash  ;  to  give  a  heavy 
and  sounding  blow  to. 

“Father  whacks  her  and  the  children  in  turns.” — Field, 
Sept.  24,  1887. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  strike  or  continue  striking  any¬ 
thing  with  heavy,  sounding  blows. 

“Yet  the  Flannigans  and  the  Murphys  paid  no  heed  to 
him,  but  whacked  away  at  each  other  with  increasing 
vigor.” — London  Daily  Telegraph, 

whack,  s.  [Whack,  v.] 

1.  A  heavy,  sounding  blow  ;  a  thwack. 

“  A  blow  descended  .  .  .  it  was  a  whack.” — Barham* 
Ingoldsby  Legends  {Lady  Rohesia). 

2.  A  large  piece  ;  a  share,  a  portion.  (Slang.) 

“  This  young  bachelor  had  taken  his  share  (what  be 
called  his  whack)  of  pleasure.” — Thackeray:  Shabby-gen¬ 
teel  Story,  ch.  v. 

whack'-er,  subst.  [Whack.]  Something  uncom¬ 
monly  large  ;  a  whopper  ;  a  great  lie.  (Slang.) 

“  Good  half-pounders  every  one,  with  an  occasional 
whacker  of  ten  ounces.” — Field,  Nov.  14,  1887. 

whack'-Iiig,  a.  [Whack.]  Very  large  or  big; 
whopping. 

whai'-zle,  v.  i.  [A  frequent,  from  wheeze  (q.  v.).] 
To  wheeze.  (Scotch.) 

whale,  *whal,  *qual,  subst.  [A.  S.  hwcel;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  twa7visch=whale-flsh ;  Icel.  hvalr;  Dan. 
&  Sw.  hval;  Ger.  wal,  wallfisch .] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cuh,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  -  a.  qu  =  kw. 


whale-bird 
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whap 


1.  ZoGl. :  The  popular  name  of  any  species  or  in¬ 
dividual  of  the  modern  order  Cetacea  (the  Cetacea 
Ordinaria  of  older  writers).  [Cetacea.]  The  head 
is  generally  large,  and  in  some  species  constitutes 
more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  length ;  mouth 
always  wide,  with  stiff,  immobile  lips ;  fore  limbs 
reduced  to  flattened  tin-like  paddles,  no  external 
traces  of  hind  limbs,  though  sometimes  the  vestige 
of  a  femur  is  present  in  the  shape  of  a  nodule  of 
bone  about  the  size  of  a  walnut.  Immediately  be¬ 
low  the  skin  is  a  thick  layer  of  fat,  held  together 
by  fibrous  tissue,  constituting  the  blubber  [Blub¬ 
ber,  8.,  2.]  ;  and  in  nearly  all  there  is  a  dorsal  fin. 
The  eye  is  small  j  there  is  no  external  ear,  but  a 
minute  auditory  aperture,  and  the  nostrils,  which 
are  usually  called  “  blowholes,”  are  situated  on  the 
'  top  of  the  head,  except  in  the  Sperm  Whale,  which 
/has  them  at  the  extremity  of  the  snout.  Whales 
are  found  in  all  seas,  and  some,  like  the  Beluga 
(q.  v.),  ascend  large  rivers.  All  pass  their  lives  in 
water,  and  are  absolutely  helpless  on  land.  They 
ri*  frequently  to  the  surface  to  breathe,  and  usu¬ 
ally  expose  the  highest  part  of  the  head  where  the 
nostrils  are  situated.  The  so-called  “ spouting”  of 
the  whale  is  only  the  ordinary  act  of  breathing. 
When  the  animal  rises  to  the  surface  it  forcibly  ex¬ 
pels  from  the  lungs  the  air  taken  in  at  the  last  pre¬ 
vious^  inspiration,  which  is  of  course  heated  and 
loaded  with  watery  vapor.  As  this  rapidly  con¬ 
denses  when  expelled,  it  forms  a  column  of  spray, 
which  has  been  erroneously  assumed  to  be  water 
taken  in  by  the  mouth  and  ejected  by  the  nostrils. 
In  hunting  the  whale  the  harpoon  may  pierce 
the  lungs  or  air  passages,  and  then  a  column 
of  blood  may  be  forced  high  in  the  air  through 
the  nostrils,  but — making  due  allowance  for  the 
different  methods  of  breathing — similar  result  fol¬ 
lows  wounds  in  the  respiratory  organs  of  other 
mammals.  All  the  Cetacea  prey  on  living  food  of 
some  kind — chiefly  fish,  small  floating  Crustacea, 
pteropods,  and  squids.  The  genus  Orca  alone 
attacks  and  devours  other  warm-blooded  animals, 
6uch  as  seals  and  individuals  of  its  own  order. 
Whales  are  for  the  most  part  timid,  inoffensive  ani¬ 
mals,  active  and  affectionate,  especially  the  cows 
toward  their  calves,  of  which  they  produce  but  one, 
or  rarely  two,  at  a  time.  They  generally  swim  in 
herds,  or  “  schools,”  though  some  species  have  been 
met  with  singly  or  in  pairs.  In  size  they  differ 
greatly;  some  of  the  Delphinidse  are  only  about 
four  feet  in  length,  while  the  gigantic  Sperm-whale, 
or  Cachalot  (q.  v.),  reaches  some  fifty  feet,  which 
appears  to  be  never  greatly  exceeded  in  this  spe¬ 
cies,  though  stories  are  told  of  animals  nearly 
double  as  long,  and  Balcenoptera  sibbaldii, probably 
the  largest  living  whale,  attains  the  length  of  eighty 
feet.  Popularly  the  name  is  used  in  a  more 
restricted  sense  than  that  in  which  it  is  employed 
scientifically.  The  members  of  the  Platani stidse 
and  Delphinidee  are  called  Freshwater  Dolphins 
and  True  Dolphins  respectively,  though  the  Pilot- 
whale,  the  Beluga,  or  White  Whale,  and  the  Nar¬ 
whal  belong  to  the  latter  family.  The  great  com¬ 
mercial  value  of  the  oil  which  all  the  Cetacea  yield, 
and  the  special  products  of  some  —  whalebone, 
spermaceti,  ivory — subject  them  to  relentless  per¬ 
secution,  which  has  vastly  diminished  their  num¬ 
bers.  “  It  is  maintained  that  the  present  wholesale 
slaughter  carried  out  by  Norwegian  and  Russian 
steamers,  equipped  with  harpoon  guns,  will  event¬ 
ually  extirpate  these  animals,  and  some  measure 
for  their  preservation  is  contemplated.”  The  Right 
Whale,  or  Greenland  Whale  ( Balcena  mysticetus }, 
the  chief  object  of  pursuit  of  the  whalers,  is  confined 
to  the  Arctic  regions.  It  was  formerly  thought  to 
extend  to  the  Antarctic  circle,  but  the  Cape  or 
Southern  Whale  ( B .  australis )  is  now  generally 
admitted  to  specific  distinction.  The  former  is 
from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  long,  velvety  black  above, 
with  the  lower  parts  white ;  the  latter  somewhat 
smaller  and  of  a  uniform  black.  Other  species  are 
the  Biscay  Whale  (B.  biscayensis),  the  object  of  a 
fishery  by  the  Basques  down  to  the  end  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century;  the  Japan  whale  ( B.japonica ),  and 
the  South  Pacific  whale  ( B .  antipodarum) .  They 
are  exceedingly  alike  in  habit,  and  they  do  not  differ 

freatly  in  appearance.  [Humpbacked  -  whales, 
'hyseter,  II.,  Rorqual,  Zeuglodon.] 

2.  Script.:  The  rendering  of  Gr.  ketos=  any  sea 
monster  or  large  fish,  in  Matt.  xii.  40,  in  the  A.  V., 
and  in  the  text  (not  the  margin)  of  the  R.  V.  It 
was  taken  from  the  Septuagint  of  Jonah  ii.  1,11. 
The  Hebrew  has  simply  dag  gadhol— great  fish; 
probably  the  White  Shark  (q.  v.). 

3.  Fig. :  Anything  very  large. 

T[  Very  like  a  whale :  A  phrase  applied  to  any¬ 
thing  very  improbable,  and  denoting  disbelief  in 
what  is  stated.  ( Shakesp . :  Hamlet,  iii,  2.) 

whale-bird,  s. 

Ornithology : 

1.  A  popular  name  for  Prion  vittatus ,  called  also 
the'  Duck  Petrel,  peculiar  to  the  southern  hemi¬ 
sphere.  Length,  about  ten  inches;  plumage  light 
grayish-blue  on  back,  pearly  white  beneath. 


2.  Phalaropusfulicarius.  [Phalarope.] 

“Mr.  Kumlien  mentions  seeing  several  flocks  of  Gray 
Phalaropes  about  two  hundred  miles  oil  the  coast  of  Lab¬ 
rador,  at  which  place  they  were  known  as  the  Whale-bird, 
from  the  habit  they  have  of  following  the  whales,  and 
approaching  closely  when  they  blow,  in  order  to  catch 
the  small  insects  that  are  disturbed.” — W.  Swaysland: 
Familiar  Wild  Birds,  iii.  120. 

whale-boat,  s. 

Naut. :  A  clinker-built  boat,  sharp  at  both  ends, 
generally  from  twenty  to  twenty-eight  feet  in  length, 
and  rather  deep  for  its  width.  It  pulls  four  or  six 
oars,  and  is  steered  by  an  oar ;  the  ends  have  a  con¬ 
siderable  sheer. 

Whale-calf,  s.  The  young  of  the  whale. 

whale-fin,  s.  A  name  commonly  given  in  com¬ 
merce  to  whalebone  (q.  v.). 

*whale-fish,  s.  A  whale. 

“By  what  name  a  whale-fish  is  to  be  called  in  our 
tongue.” — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  i.  668. 

whale-fishery,  s. 

1.  The  fishing  for  or  occupation  of  catching  whales. 

_2.  A  part  of  the  ocean  where  whale-fishing  is  car¬ 
ried  on. 

whale-fishing,  s.  The  act  or  occupation  of 
catching  whales. 

whale-headed  stork,  s. 

Ornith.:  Balceniceps  rex.  Called  also  the  Shoe- 
bird. 

whale-louse,  s. 

Zobl. :  The  popular  name  of  the  genus  Cyamus 
(q.  v.).  The  species  are  parasitic  on  Cetacea,  at¬ 
taching  themselves  to  the  skin  by  means  of  tbeir 
claws.  Cyamus  ceti  is  said  to  infest  the  Scombrid®. 

whale-ship,  s.  A  ship  engaged  in  whale-fishing. 

“  As  far  as  the  whale-ships  go.” 

Longfellow :  Discoverer  of  the  North  Cape. 

♦whale-shot,  s.  An  old  name  for  spermaceti. 

♦whale's  bone,  s.  An  old  term  for  ivory,  per¬ 
haps  from  the  circumstance  that  the  ivory  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  the  tooth  of  the 
walrus,  which  may  have  been  confounded  with  the 
whale.  (Nares.) 

“To  show  his  teeth  as  white  as  whale's  bone.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  v.  2. 

whale,  v.  t.  [A  variant  of  wale  (q.  v.).]  To  lash 
with  stripes ;  to  thrash,  to  beat,  to  whack. 

whale  -back,  s.  [Eng.  wfiate,  s.,  and  hack.]  The 
name  of  a  new  form  of  steam-vessel  invented  by 
Capt.  Alexander  McDougall,  of  West  Superior, 
Wisconsin,  in  1874.  The  name  whaleback  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  resemblance  of  the  visible  portions  of 
the  vessel,  when  afloat,  to  the  back  of  a  whale. 
Capt.  McDougall’s  idea  was  to  build  a  vessel  of 
steel  with  top-sides  and  erections  rounded  in 
such  form  as  would  reduce  the  resistance  to  both 
wind  and  water  to  a  minimum.  The  spoon-bow  is, 
also,  one  of  the  greatest  features  of  the  whaleback 


for  vessels  for  the  transatlantic  passenger  busi¬ 
ness.  A  number  of  tow-barges  and  freight  steameiss 
have  been  built,  some  of  which  are  in  use  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  It  is  also  believed  that  this  style  of 
vessel  is  well  adapted  for  warships. 

whale -bone,  s.  [Eng.  whale,  s.,  and  bone.}  A 
horny  substance,  occurring  in  long,  thin  plates, 
fringed  at  the  edges,  and  acting  as  a  strainer  to  de¬ 
tain  the  whale’s  food  when  the  animal  ejects  the 
water  which  it  has  swallowed  with  the  medus®  and 
small  fry  which  constitute  its  food.  The  principal 
source  of  whalebone  is  the  “  right  whale,”  so  called, 
the  Balcena  mysticetus  or  australis.  Some  300  of  the 
plates  are  found  in  the  mouth  of  an  adult  whale, 
and  vary  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  length.  Being 
very  flexible,  strong,  elastic,  and  light,  whalebone 
is  employed  for  many  purposes,  as  for  ribs  to  um¬ 
brellas  and  parasols,  for  stiffening  ladies’  corsets, 
&c.  Also,  and  more  properly,  called  baleen, 
whalebone-whales,  s.pl. 

ZoOl. :  The  Mystacoceti  (q.  v.).  More  properly 
called  Baleen  Whales. 

whale  -man,  s.  [Eng.  whale,  s.,  and  man.'}  A 
man  employed  in  whale-fishing. 

whal'-er,  s.  [Eng.  whal(e),  s. ;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  person  employed  in  whale-fishing;  a  whale¬ 
man. 

2.  A  ship  employed  in  the  whale-fishery. 

II.  Fig.:  Anything  abnormally  or  monstrously 
large  ;  as,  He  is  a  whaler. 

whal  -ing,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  whal(e),  s. ;  - ing .] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  fish¬ 
ing  for  whales ;  as,  a  whaling  voyage. 

B.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  occupation  of  fishing 
for  whales. 

whall,  whaul,  s.  [Prob.  the  same  as  wall  in 
wall-eyed  (q.  v.).  A  disease  of  the  eyes  ;  glatKoma. 
whal'-l3,-bee,  s.  [Wallaby.] 
whal  -ly,  *wha'-ly,  a.  [Eng.  whall;  -y.}  Of  a 
greenish-white  color, 
whalp,  v.  i.  [Whelp,  u.]  (Scotch.) 
whame,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  fly  of  the  genus 
Tabanus  (q.  v.) ;  the  breeze  or  burrel-fly. 

“  The  whame,  or  burrel-fly,  is  vexatious  to  horees  in 
summer.” — Derham:  Physico-Theology. 

wham -mel,  whem -mel,  whum-mle,  v.  #- 

[Whemmle.]  To  turn  upside  down.  (Prov.) 
wham'-pee,  s.  [Wampee.] 

wham  -pie,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  stroke,  *■ 

slash.  (Scotch.) 

“Let  me  hae  a  whample  at  him.”  —  Scott:  Bride  of  Lam. 
mermoor,  ch,  xxv. 

whang,  s.  [A  variant  of  thong  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  leather  string,  a  thong. 

2.  Tough  leather  adapted  for  strings,  thongs, 
belt-lacing,  &c. ;  calf-hide  commonly. 


Whale  back  steamer  “101.” 


design,  as  it  gives  such  an  easy  entrance ;  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  cleaving  the  water,  rides  over  it.  The  ves¬ 
sels  are  constructed  after  the  ordinary  model  in 
the  bottom,  with  double  bottom  for  water  ballast, 
but  the  frames  are  continuous  from  center  line  of 
keel  to  center  line  of  deck,  thus  making  the  deck 
and  sides  much  stronger  than  the  deck  and  top- 
sides  of  an  ordinary  vessel.  The  hatches  are  so  ar¬ 
ranged  as  to  give  back  the  full  strength  to  the  hull 
when  the  hatch  plates  are  bolted  on,  a  feature  that 
the  ordinary  type  of  vessel  lacks,  as  there  is  simply 
an  opening  covered  with  wood  and  the  strength  is 
not  renewed.  From  the  “  101,”  the  first  vesselof  the 
whaleback  model  t  hat  was  built,  down  to  the  ‘‘Chris¬ 
topher  Columbus,”  about  forty  vessels  of  this  type 
have  been  constructed,  and  designs  are  already  out 


3.  Something  large;  a  large  slice  or  piece. 
(Scotch.) 

“  Wi’  sweet-milk  cheese  in  monie  a  whang, 

An’  farls,  bak’d  wi’  butter.” 

Burns:  Holy  Fair. 

whang,  v.  t.  [Whang,  subst.}  To  beat,  to  flog. 
(Prov.) 

whafig'-dOO-dle,  s.  [Etym.  unknown.] 

ZoSl. :  A  fanciful  creature  whose  shape,  size,  and 
peculiarities  are  left  to  one’s  imagination. 

whafig'-hee,  s.  [Wanghee.] 

whap,  wap,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Cf.  Low  Ger.  quabbeUi— 
to  palpitate;  Welsh  chwap  =  a  sudden  stroke," 
chwapio— to  strike,  to  slap.] 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-clan,  -tian  =  shsm.  -tion, 


Cell,  chorus,  shin,  bench; 
-sion  =  shun;  tion,  -§ion 


go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§; 
zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  = 


expect,  Xenophon,  egist.  ph  =  £, 
shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =b$l, 
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wheal 


whap 


A.  4Yans.:  To  beat,  to  strike. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  plump  suddenly  down,  as  on  the 
floor ;  to  flop  ;  to  turn  suddenly.  ( Colloq .) 

whap,  s.  [Whap,  v.] 

1.  A  heavy  blow. 

2.  A  sudden  plump;  as,  He  came  down  with  a 
whap.  (Colloq.) 

Whap -per, s.  [English  whap;  -er.]  Something 
very  large  or  out  of  the  way ;  a  whopper.  (Slang.) 

whap -per-j awed,  a.  [Eng.wftapper,  and  jawed.] 
Having  a  protruding  under-jaw  ;  under-shot. 

whap'-ping,  a.  [Eng.  whap;  -ing.)  Very  large 
or  out  of  the  way ;  whopping.  (Slang?) 
whar,  whaur,  adv.  [Where.]  (Scotch.) 
wharf,  *warf,  *wharfe  (pi.  wharfs,  wharve§), 
eubst.  [A.  S.  hwerf  =  a  dam  or  bank  to  keep  out 
water,  from  hwearf,  pa.  t.  of  hiveorfan  =  to  turn,  to 
turn  about ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  werf==  a  warf,  a  yard ; 
Icel.  hvarf  =a  turning  away,  a  shelter,  from  hvarf, 
pa-  t.  of  hverfa=to  turn  ;  Danish  vcerft=  a  wharf,  a 
dockyard;  Sw.  varf  =  a  shipbuilder’s  yard  ;  O.  Sw. 
hwarf,  from  hwerfwa=to  turn,  to  return.  The  orig¬ 
inal  meaning  seems  thus  to  have  been  a  turning  or 
turning-place;  hence  applied  to  a  dam  or  embank¬ 
ment  which  served  to  turn  away  or  aside  the  water.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  A  landing-place  for  cargoes;  a  sort  of  quay, 
constructed  of  wood  or  stone,  on  the  margin  of  a 
river,  harbor,  or  roadstead,  alongside  which  ships 
or  barges  are  brought  to  discharge  or  take  in 
cargo. 

“  Near  the  town  a  wharf  of  wood  is  run  out  to  a  propel 
distance  for  the  convenience  of  landing  and  shipping 
goods.” — Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xiv. 

*2.  The  bank  of  a  river  or  the  shore  of  a  sea. 

“  The  fat  weed 

That  roots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe  wharf. 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  S. 

II.  Law:  Wharfs  are  of  two  kinds,  viz: 

1.  Legal  wharfs:  Certain  wharfs  in  all  seaports 
legalized  by  the  government. 

2.  Sufferance  wharfs:  [Sufferance-wharf.] 

wharf-boat,  subst.  A  kind  of  boat  moored  on  a 
river,  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  a  wharf  where 
tiie  rise  of  the  water  is  so  variable  as  to  render  a 
fixed  wharf  unserviceable. 

wharf-rat,  s. 

1.  Zobl. :  A  rat  infesting  or  living  in  a  wharf. 

2.  Fig. :  A  water-side  dweller  ;  a  river  thief  (usu¬ 
ally  in  a  bad  sense) . 

wharf,  v.  t.  [Wharf,  s.] 

1.  To  guard  or  secure  by  a  wharf  or  firm  wall  of 
timber  or  stone.  [Wharfing,  2.] 

“Two  elms  .  .  .  set  on  the  very  brink  of  a  ditch  .  .  , 
vsharfed  with  a  wall  of  a  brick  and  a  half  in  thickness.” — 
Evelyn:  Sylva,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  To  place  or  lodge  on  a  wharf. 

wharf -age  (age  as[Ig),s.  [Eng.  wharf;  -age.] 

1.  The  duty  or  toll  paid  for  the  privilege  of  using 
a  wharf  for  loading  or  discharging  cargo. 

“Without  paying  wharfage,  pontage,  or  pannage.” — 
Hackluyt:  Voyages,  i.  135. 

2.  A  wharf  or  wharfs  collectively. 

“The  massive  stone  wharfage  that  lines  the  glorious 
river.” — Scribner’s  Magazine,  August,  1880,  p.  569. 

wharf  '-ing,  s.  [Eng.  wharf;  - ing. ] 

*1.  Or  d.  Lang.:  A  structure  in  the  form  of  a  wharf; 
materials  of  which  a  wharf  is  constructed ;  wharfs 
in  general.  (Evelyn.) 

2.  Hydr.  Eng. :  A  mode  of  facing  sea-walls  and 
embankments  by  means  of  driving  upright  planks 
in  the  manner  of  sheet-piles,  the  joints  being 
backed  by  other  planks,  and  the  whole  secured  by 
land-ties  and  tigntly-driven  earth  in  the  rear. 

wharf '-In-ger,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  wharf ager ; 
cf.  messenger,  passenger,  &c.]  A  person  who  owns 
or  has  the  charge  of  a  wharf. 

“Mr.  Winkle  is  a  wharfinger,  sir,  at  the  canal,  sir.” — 
Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  1. 

*wharle,  *wharr-ing,  subst.  [Prob.  from  the 
sound.]  Inability  to  pronounce  the  letter  r;  a 

burr. 

“The  Northumberland  E,  or  Wharle.” — De  Foe.  Tour 
thro’  Great  Britain,  iii.  233. 

Wharp,  s.  [See  def.]  A  local  name  for  Trent 
Sand  (q.  v.). 

fwharre,  s.  [Wei.  chweru—  austere,  bitter.] 

Bot . :  The  crab-apple  tree. 

Whar ’-ton,  s.  [See  def.]  The  discoverer  of  the 
duct  and  jelly  which  follow. 

Wharton’s  duct,  s. 

Anat. :  The  duct  of  the  submaxillary  gland. 


Wharton’s  jelly,  s. 

Anat. :  Jelly-like  connective  or  mucous  tissue, 
occurring  at  an  early  stage  of  embryonic  develop¬ 
ment. 

wharve§,  s.  pi.  [Wharf,  s.] 

whase,  poss.  pron.  [Whose.]  (Scotch.) 

what,  *whatte,  pron.,  adv.  &  s.  [4.  S.  hwcet, 
neut.  of  hwd^-who  (q.  v.) ;  cogn.  with  Dutch  wat; 
Icel.  hvat;  Dan.  hvad;  Sw.  hvad;  Ger.  was;  Latin 
quid ;  Goth,  hwataf] 

A.  As  pronoun: 

1.  An  interrogative  pronoun,  used  in  a  correspond¬ 
ing  manner  to  who,  in  asking  questions  as  to 
things,  circumstances,  events,  ideas,  &c.,  and  as  to 
individuality,  quantity,  kind,  and  the  like.  Used— 

(1)  Substantively : 

“  What  seest  thou  in  the  ground?” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  118. 

(2)  Adjectively : 

“  What  great  danger  dwells  upon  my  suit?  ” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  206. 

2.  Used  absolutely  in  introducing  a  question  em¬ 
phatically,  or  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  an  inter¬ 
jection,  and  equivalent  to  “Do  you  mean  to  say 
that?  ”  “  Can  it  be  that?  ”  or  the  like. 

"What,  could  ye  not  watch  with  me  one  hour?” — 
Matthew  xxvi.  40. 

3.  Used  to  introduce  an  intensive  or  emphatic 
phrase  or  exclamation. 

(1)  Adjectively = how  great  1  how  extraordinary! 
how  remarkable ! 

"What  a  sight  it  was  !” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  343. 

(2)  Adverbially =to  what  a  degree!  to  what  an 
extent  1  how  greatly  !  how  remarkably  ! 

“  What  fine  change  is  in  the  music  P* 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  iv.  2. 

4.  Having  the  force  of  a  compound  relative  pro¬ 
noun. 

(1)  Substantively =the  thing  (or  things)  which, 
that  which. 

“Controlling  what  he  was  controlled  with.” 

Shakesp. .-  Venus  and  Adonis,  270. 

(2)  Adjectively= the  .  .  .  which,  the  sort  of 
thing  .  .  .  which,  such  ...  as. 

“  What  strength  I  have  is  mine  own.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest.  (Epilogue.) 

(3)  Referring  to  a  precedingsubstantive=that  (or 

those)  which,  such  as.  » 

“  Draw  no  swords  but  what  are  sanctified.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  4. 

5.  Used  for  who,  but  only  in  the  predicate. 

“  What  is  this  maid?” — Shakesp.:  Tempest,  y. 

6.  What  thing  or  person  soever ;  whatever  or 
whoever,  whatsoever  or  whosoever. 

*  *  Be  what  thou  wil  t,  thou  art  my  prisoner.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  3. 

7.  Partly  by ;  partly  in  consequence  of.  (Now 
always  followed  by  with.) 

“  What  with  the  war,  what  with  the  sweat,  what  with  the 
gallows,  and  what  with  poverty,  I  am  custom-shrunk.” — 
Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  2. 

8.  Used  elliptically,  in  certain  phrases,  as— 

(1)  What  «/=what  would  be  the  consequence  if  ? 
what  will  it  matter  if  ?  what  would  you  say  if  ? 

“  What  if  this  mixture  do  not  work  at  all?” 

Shakesp.:  Borneo  and  Juliet,  iv.  3. 

(2)  What  o/=what  follows  from?  why  do  you 
mention?  what  is  the  matter  with? 

“All  this  is  so,  but  what  of  this,  my  lord?  ’ 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  iv.  1. 

IT  In  the  expression,  What  of  the  night?  (Isa. 
xxi.  11)  there  is  an  ellipsis  of  the  word  “  part,”  so 
that  the  inquiry  is,  What  remains  of  the  night? 
How  much  of  it  is  past?  The  Vulgate,  however 
(Quid  de  node?)  follows  the  commoner  but  less  cor¬ 
rect  interpretation,  What  tidings  as  to  the  state  of 
the  night? 

(3)  Hence,  What  of  that  ?=no  matter,  nevermind. 

“The  night  is  spent,  why,  what  of  that  f” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  717. 

(4)  What  though=vi\\&t  does  it  matter  though? 
granting  or  supposing  that ;  admitting  that. 

“  What  though  care  killed  a  cat?” — Shakesp.:  Much  Ado, 
v.  1. 

*1[  Also  used  alone=no  matter,  never  mind,  it  is 
all  one. 

“But  what  though!  courage!” 

Shakesp. :  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  3. 

9.  In  such  obsolete  or  poetical  phrases  as  what 
time,  what  day,  what  hour,  &c.,  what= at  the  time, 
day,  &c.,  when. 

“  I  made  thee  miserable, 

What  time  I  threw  the  people’s  suffrages 
On  him.”  Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  iv.  3. 


10.  In  such  phrases  as  I’ll  tell  you  what,  <fcc.,  what 
either  anticipates  the  succeeding  statement,  or  is 
used  to  lay  some  stress  on  what  is  about  to  be  stated, 
and  not  as  of  merely  introducing  a  clausecommuni¬ 
cating  information. 

*B.  As  adverb: 

1.  For  what  purpose ;  why. 

2.  In  or  to  a  certain  degree. 

*C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Something,  thing,  stuff.  , 

“Come  downe,  and  learne  the  little  what. 

That  Thomalin  can  saine.” 

Spenser:  Shepherd’ s  Calendar;  July. 

2.  A  certain  quantity. 

“  Then  the  kynge  anone  called  his  seruant,  that  hadde 
but  one  lofe  and  a  lyteWwhatteoi  wyne.” — Fabyan:  Chrony - 
cle,  ch.  clxxii. 

IT  (1)  To  know  what's  what :  To  know  the  nature 
of  things;  to  have  a  sufficient  knowledge,  judg¬ 
ment,  or  experience;  to  be  knowing.  (Slang.) 
(Udall:  Roister  Doister,  i.  2.) 

*(2)  What  else?  (ell iptical  for  What  else  can  be ?)  : 
A  phrase  formerly  used  as  a  strong  affirmative,  as 
if  equivalent  to  “Could  you  imagine  anything  else 
to  be  the  case  ?” 

(3)  What  ho!  An  exclamation  of  calling. 

(4)  What  not:  A  term  used  in  concluding  an 
enumeration  of  several  articles,  or  particulars,  and 
forming  an  abbreviated  or  elliptical  clause,  gener¬ 
ally  equivalent  to  “What  may  I  not  add  or  men¬ 
tion?”  “etcetera.” 

(5)  Wliat's  his  (its)  name ?  What  do  you  call  it? 
&c. :  Colloquial  phrases,  generally  used  to  signify 
that  the  speaker  cannot  supply  a  definite  name  for 
some  person  or  thing,  or  that  the  name  has  slipped 
his  memory,  or  that  the  person  or  thing  is  of  so 
trivial  consequence  as  not  to  be  deserving  of  a 
specific  name.  The  phrase  is  often  formed  into  a 
compound,  as,  Tell  Mr.  What's-his-name  to  come. 

What-cheer,  s.  The  watchword  or  shibboleth  of 
the  people  of  Rhode  Island.  It  is  derived  from  the 
fact  that  the  Indians  of  that  state  thus  greeted  the 
founder  of  the  colony,  Roger  Williams,  as  he  and 
his  companions  landed  from  a  canoe  on  Sekonk 
River,  near  the  present  site  of  the  city  of  Provi¬ 
dence. 

*what-like,  adj.  Of  what  kind,  appearance,  or 
character. 

*what  -a~bouts,  adv.  [Eng.  what ,  and  about?] 
On  what  business. 

“Might  know  of  all  my  goings  on,  and  whatabouts  and 
whereabouts  from  Henry  Taylor.”  —  Southey:  Letters,  iv. 

>' '  '  t-e’er’,  pron.  [See  def.]  A  contracted  form 
atever,  used  in  poetry. 

“He  strikes  whate’ er  is  in  his  way.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  623. 

what-ev'-er,  pron.  [Eng.  what,  and  ever.] 

1.  Substantively:  Anything  soever  that:  be  it  what 
it  may  that;  the  thing  or  things  of  any  Kind  that; 
all  that. 

“  Whate’ er  is  is  right.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  145. 

2.  Adjectively :  Of  any  kind  soever ;  no  matter 
what. 

3.  Interrogatively  :  What  in  the  world  ?  (Colloq.) 

*what’-ness,  s.  [Eng.  what ;  -ness.] 

Metaph. :  A  quiddity. 

“  Pressing  for  definition,  you  never  get  much  further 
than  that  each  given  quiddity  means  a  certain  whatness." 
— Fortnightly  Review  March,  1867,  p.  335. 

what  -not,  s.  [Eng.  what ,  and  not.]  A  piece  of 
furniture,  having  shelves  for  papers,  books,  &c. ; 
an  6tagbre. 

*What'-so,  a.  or  pron.  [English  what,  and  so.] 
Whatsoever  (q.  v.) . 

what-so-e’er’,  pron.  [See  def.]  A  contracted 
form  of  whatsoever,  used  in  poetry. 

“To  doom  the  offenders,  whatsoe’er  they  be.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  4. 

What-so-ev'-er,  a.  [Eng.  what,  so,  and  ever.] 
No  matter  what  thing  or  things ;  a  more  emphatic 
word  than  whatever,  and  like  it  used  adjectively  or 
substantively. 

“And  into  whatsoever  city  or  town  ye  shall  enter,  in¬ 
quire  who  in  it  is  worthy.” — Matthew  x.  11. 

whaup,  whaap,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  perhaps 
from  its  cry.  See  extract.] 

Ornith. :  The  Curlew  (q.  v.). 

“In  Scotland,  where  it  is  generally  distributed  during 
the  breeding  season  in  suitable  localities,  frequenting 
the  coasts  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  the  curlew  is  called 
a  whaap,  or  wliaup,  which  in  Jamieson’s  Scottish  Diction¬ 
ary  is  said  to  be  a  name  for  a  goblin,  supposed  to  go 
about  under  the  eaves  of  houses  after  nightfall,  having  a 
long  beak.” — Yarrell:  Brit.  Birds  (ed.  4th),  iii.  501,  502. 

Wheal  (1),  subst.  [Com.  huel=a  mine.]  Amine, 
especially  a  tin-mine. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g5,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  wort,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  tr^,  Syrian,  se.  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw' 


wheal 
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wheal  (2),  s.  [Weal.] 

1.  A  weal  or  wale. 

2.  A  pimple  or  pustule. 


wheal-worm,  s.  The  harvest-bug  (q.  v.) . 
wheat,  *whete,  s.  [A.  S.  hwdete;  Icel.  hveiti; 
Sw.  hvete;  Dan.  hvede;  Dutch  weite,  we  it;  Goth. 
hvaiti,  hvaiteis ;  Ger.  weizen,waizen.  N amed  from 
its  white  color,  which  distinguishes  it  from  rye. 
and  from  the  black  oats  and  the  black  barley  of 
Northern  Asia.] 

Bot. :  Triticum  vulgare,  an  annual  cereal  grass, 
possessing  a  four-cornered  imbricated  spike,  with 
four-flowered  spikelets,  having  their  valves  ventri- 
cose,  ovate,  truncate,  mucronate,  compressed  under 
the  apex,  the.  nerve  somewhat  prominent.  Its  na¬ 
tive  country  is  not  known,  but  has  been  supposed 
to  be  Persia  or  Siberia.  The  plant  may  have  been 
so  altered  by  cultivation  as  now  to  be  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  parent.  Fabre  and  Prof.  Buckman 
think  that  it  may  have  been  developed  from 
ASgilops  (q.  v.),  a  genus  allied  to  Triticum,  though 
Henfrey  objects  to  this  identification.  Wheat  was 
cultivated  from  an  early  period  in  Egypt  and  the 
neighboring  countries  [2.1,  as  also  by  the  Greeks, 
the  Romans,  &c.  Now  it  has  spread  over  a  great 
part  of  the  world,  flourishing  in  climates  consider¬ 
ably  differing  from  each  other.  Two  leading  sub¬ 
species  or  marked  varieties  exist,  viz.,  Triticum 
cestivum,  and  T.  hybernum.  There  are  also  many 
sub-varieties.  It  is  cultivated  for  its  grain,  which, 
after  the  removal  of  the  husks,  is  ground  into  flour. 
It  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  minute  fungals,  the 
larvae  of  certain  midges  (see  the  compounds),  and  a 
little  worm  ( Anguillula  tritici). 

IT  1.  Wheat  and,  Indian :  A  mixture  of  wheat  flour 
and  Indian  Maize  meal  made  into  bread. 

2.  The  world,' s  wheatfields :  The  following  figures 
based  on  the  latest  returns  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  show  the  approximate 
wheat  crop  of  the  world  for  any  year  of  the  decade 
1888tol898:  UnitedStates,  4  2,000,000  bushels ;  Can¬ 
ada,  51,075,000 ;  Argentina,  36,888,000;  Chile,  15,181,000; 
Austria,  52,683,862;  Hungary,  135,896,905;  France, 
269,562,000;  Italy,  109,420,870 ;  Germany,  108,307,500; 
Great  Britain,  79,178,632 ;  Russia,  387,035,000 ;  Spain, 
104,343,316  ;  Turkey  in  Europe,  2S, 375, 000  ;  Bulgaria, 
29,794,000;  Belgium,  21,281,000;  British  India, 
180,000,000;  Asia  Minor,  316,098,000;  Australasia, 
24,402,000.  The  world,  2,390,035,085  bushels.  The 
greatest  wheat-producing  district  of  North  America 
is  the  North  Western  section  of  the  United  States 
(east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains)  and  Manitoba,  the 
soil  and  climate  of  the  North  Western  States,  par¬ 
ticularly  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas,  being  espec¬ 
ially  adapted  to  its  successful  cultivation,  although 
it  is  raised  with  considerable  success  in  many  other 
localities. 

wheat-barley,  s.  [Naked-barley.] 
wheat-drill,  s.  [Grain-drill.] 
wheat-ear,  s.  An  ear  of  wheat, 
wheat-eel,  s.  A  disease  in  wheat,  called  also 
Ear-cockle  and  Purples. 


wheat-fly,  s. 

Entom. :  Cecidomyia  tritici;  a  yellow  and  orange 
colored  two-winged  fly,  about  a  tenth  of  an  inch 
long,  with  black  eyes,  the  female  of  which  deposits 
her  eggs  in  the  heart  of  the  wheat  blossom.  These 
eggs  soon  give  exit  to  yellow  or  orange-colored 
larvae,  popularly  known  as  red  maggots,  which 
feed  on  the  reproductive  organs  of  the  plant,  pre¬ 
venting  the  seed  from  coming  to  perfection.  When 
full-grown  they  descend  the  stem,  and  undergo  their 
transformation  into  the  chrysalis  state  in  the  earth. 

wheat-grass,  s. 

Bot.:  Various  species  of  Triticum  (q.  v.). 

wheat-midge,  s. 

Entomology : 

1.  Cecidomyia  tritici.  [Wheat-fly.] 

2.  Lasioptera  obfuscata.  It  is  a  small,  two-winged 
fly  of  a  black  color,  with  hi  /bits  like  those  of  No.  1. 


wheat-mildew,  s. 

Bot.:  Puccinia,  gram- 
inis.  [Rust,  s.,  II. J 

wheat-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  The  grain-moth 
(q.  v.). 

wheat-starch,  s. 

Micros.:  The  starch  or 
flour  of  wheat,  frequently 
used  in  the  adulteration 
of  mustard,  pepper,  &c. 

It  can  be  readily  identi¬ 
fied  by  the  microscope,  - 

the  larger  granules  being  (Magnified  100  diameters.) 
round  and  slightly  flat- 

tened  on  one  side,  the  smaller  ones,  when  exam¬ 
ined  by  a  high  power,  being  distinctly  angular. 
Each  granule  has  a  hilum,  or  central  spot,  and 
many  of  the  larger  ones  exhibit  faintly  marked 
concentric  rings. 


Wheat-starch. 


wheat -ear,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful,  Some  connect 
the  name  with  A.  S.  /ui)cef=keen,  a  supposed  keen¬ 
ness  of  hearing  being  suggested  by  the  decided 
markings  of  the  feathers  near  the  auditory  aper¬ 
tures.  Halliwell  gives  Line.  whitter=to  complain. 
Smollett  ( Travels .  lett.  iii.)  says  the  name  is  cor¬ 
rupted  from  white-arse ,  which  is  supported  by  the 
French  name  cul  blanc,  and  the  English  names 
White-tail,  White-rump.] 

Ornith. :  Saxicola  cenanthe ;  called  also  the  Fal¬ 
low-chat  and  Fallow-finch.  A  well-known  Euro¬ 
pean  singing-bird.  Length  about  six  inches  ;  upper 
parts  light  silver-gray,  with  patch  of  white  on 
rump  ;  quill-feathers,  coverts,  middle  tail-feathers, 
and  tips  of  rectrices  (which  are  white),  deep  black; 
black  streak  from  edge  of  beak  to  ear,  enveloping 
the  eye  and  spreading  to  ear-coverts;  breast, 
orange-buff ;  belly,  white. 

“The  wheatear  is  another  early  visitor.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  tlie  Laureate’s  ‘  sea-blue  bird  of  March,  ’but  I  believe 
he  has  never  spoken  conclusively  on  the  point.” — St. 
James’s  Gazette,  March  9,  1887. 

wheat'-en,  adject.  [Eng.  wheat;  -en.]  Made  of 
wheat ;  obtained  from  wheat. 

“His  diet  was  of  wheaten  bread, 

And  milk,  and  oats,  and  straw.” 

Cowper :  Epitaph  on  a  Hare. 

Wheat  -on,  v.  i.  [From  Dr.  Wheaton,  a  post  sur¬ 
geon  formerly  at  West  Point  military  academy.] 
To  sham  sickness ;  to  deceitfully  appear  at  sur¬ 
geon’s  call.  (Confined  to  West  Point  academy.) 

Wheat  -stone,  s.  [See  def.]  Sir  C.  Wheatstone, 
the  electrician  (1802-75). 

Wheatstone’s  bridge,  s.  [Electric-bbidge.] 
*wheder,  pron.  or  conj.  [Whethee.] 

Whee  -die,  v.  t.  &  i.  [According  to  Skeat,  proba¬ 
bly  for  weedle,  from  Ger.  wedeln=to  wag  the  tail,  to 
fan,  from  wedel=  a  fan,  a  tail,  a  brush;  M.  H.  Ger. 
wadel ;  O.  H.  Ger.  wadol=  a  tail.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  entice  with  soft  words;  to  gain  over  by 
coaxing  and  flattery  ;  to  coax,  to  cajole,  to  flatter. 

“A  fox  stood  licking  of  his  lips  at  the  cock,  and  wheed¬ 
ling  him  to  get  him  down.” — L’  Estrange:  Fables. 

2.  To  gain  or  procure  by  flattery  or  coaxing. 

“I  have  already  a  deed  of  settlement  of  the  best  part  of 
her  estate,  which  I  wheedled  out  of  her;  and  that  you  shall 
partake  at  least.” — Congreve:  Wag  of  the  World,  iii. 

3.  To  gain  from  by  coaxing  or  flattery.  (Followed 
by  out  of  before  the  thing  gained.) 

“  He  wheedled  Tillotson  out  o/some  money.” — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  flatter,  to  coax,  to  cajole. 

“A  laughing,  toying,  wheedling,  whimp’ring  she.” 

Rowe:  Jane  Shore,  i. 

whee'-dle,  s.  [Wheedle;  p.]  Enticement,  coax¬ 
ing,  flattery. 

wheed-ler,  s.  [Eng.  wheedl(e),  y.;  -er.]  One 
who  wheedles,  coaxes,  or  cajoles, 
wheed  -ling,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Wheedle,  p.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  Coaxing,  flattering,  cajoling. 

“By  murm’ring,  wheedling,  stratagem,  and  force.” 

Pope:  Wife  of  Bath,  163. 

wheed  -llng-ly,  adv.  [English  wheedling;  - ly .] 
In  a  wheedling  manner  ;  with  coaxing  or  flattery. 

Can’t  you  do  nothing  for  him?’  she  said  wheedlingly.” 
— J.  S.  Le  Fanu:  In  a  Glass  Darkly,  i.  243. 

wheel,  *weol,  *wheele,  s.  [A.  S.  hwedl,  hweohl, 
hweowol;  cogn.  with  Dut.  wiel;  Icel.  hj6l;  Dan. 
huil;  Sw.  hjul.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  circular  frame  or  solid  disc  turning  on  an 
axis.  The  essential  feature  of  a  wheel  is  rotation, 
partial  or  entire.  Its  motion  may  be  intermittent, 
oscillatory,  or  continuous.  Its  form  may  be  circu¬ 
lar  or  otherwise ;  its  contour  regular  or  irregular. 
Its  function  may  be  to  transmit  motion  or  to  modify 
it.  Its  application  may  necessitate  cogs  of  a  given 
form,  or  it  may  be  smooth,  its  surface  being  free 
fron  contact  with  other  portions  of  the  machine.  It 
may  be  hollow,  for  the  conveyance  or  measurement 
of  fluids ;  or  it  may  be  the  means  of  propulsion  of 
fluids;  or  conversely  it  maybe  propelled  by  them. 
It  may  form  a  support,  and,  by  rotation,  be  made 
effective  in  assisting  transportation.  As  used  for 
vehicles,  the  wheel  has  a  wooden  or  cast-iron  hub 
(nave),  wrought-iron  tire,  and  wrought-iron  or 
wooden  spokes.  The  felly  has  holes  flariDg  to  the 
outside,  so  as  to  hold  the  ends  of  the  spokes,  which 
have  heads  to  fit  the  openings.  The  inner  ends  of 
the  spokes  pass  through  the  outer  rim  of.tlie  hub, 
and  when  of  iron  are  secured  by  nuts.  The  insertion 
of  the  spokes  in  circles  near  the  ends  of  the  hubs 
gives  them  an  extended  base  or  bearing,  and 
strengthens  the  wheel  against  lateral  strain. 
Wheels  receive  different  names  according  to  the 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  (jell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


purpose  for  which  they  are  used ;  as,  balance-wheel, 
cog-wheel,  crown-wheel,  fly-wheel,  paddle-wheel , 
pinion-wheel,  scape-wheel,  tread-wheel,  turbine,  &c., 
which  will  be  found  described  under  their  respect¬ 
ive  heads. 

2.  A  machine  for  spinning  yarn  or  thread ;  a  spin¬ 
ning-wheel  (q.  v.). 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

4.  An  apparatus,  machine,  instrument,  or  other 
object  having  a  wheel-like  shape,  or  the  essential 
feature  of  which  is  a  wheel ;  as — 

(1)  The  revolving  disc  used  by  potters  in  model¬ 
ing  ;  a  potter’s  wheel. 

(2)  An  instrument  of  torture  formerly  used  for 
criminals  of  the  most  atrocious  class.  In  some 
places  it  consisted  of  a  carriage-wheel,  on  which 
the  criminal  was  placed  with  his  face  upward,  and 
his  legs  and  arms  extended  along  the  spokes.  On 
the  wheel  being  moved  round,  the  executioner 
broke  the  victim’s  limbs  by  successive  blows  with 
a  hammer  or  iron  bar,  and  after  a  more  or  less  pro¬ 
tracted  interval  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings  by  two 
or  three  severe  blows,  called  coups  de  grace  (mercy- 
strokes)  on  the  chest  or  stomach,  or  by  strangling 
him.  In  Germany  its  use  lingered  down  to  the 
commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

“Let  them  pull  all  about  mine  ears,  present  me 
Death  on  the  icheel,  or  at  wild  horses’  heels.” 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  iii.  2. 

*(3)  A  circular  body,  a  disc,  an  orb. 

*(4)  A  carriage,  a  chariot. 

“A  carbuncle  of  Phoebus’  wheel." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

(5)  A  bicycle. 

“  Gen.  Brooke  was  pleased  with  the  demonstration  of 
the  utility  of  the  wheel  for  courier  purposes  and  will 
recommend  it  to  the  War  Department  and  advocate  a 
special  corps  of  bicycle  riders  for  each  department.” — 
Chicago  Record. 

f5.  A  circular  motion;  a  revolution;  rotation, 
circumgyration. 

“According  to  the  common  vicissitude  and  wheel  of 
things,  the  proud  and  the  insolent,  after  long  trampling 
upon  others,  come  at  length  to  be  trampled  upon  them¬ 
selves.” — South. 

6.  One  of  the  attributes  of  Fortune  as  the  emblem 
of  mutability. 

“The  giddy  round  of  Fortune’s  wheel." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iii.  6. 

*7.  The  burden  or  refrain  of  a  ballad. 

“You  must  sing  a-down,  a-down, 

An  you  call  him  a-down-a. 

O,  how  the  wheel  becomes  it !” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Naut.:  A  tiller-wheel ;  a  steering-wheel  (q.  v.). 

2.  Pyrotechnics :  A  firework  of  a  circular  shape, 
which,  while  burning,  revolves  on  an  axis  by  th» 
action  of  the  escaping  gas. 

If  1.  To  break  upon  the  wheel:  To  subject  to  the 
punishment  described  under  Wheel,  s.,  1.4.  (2). 

2.  To  break  a  fly  ( butterfly ,  die.)  on  the  wheel: 

(1)  To  subject  to  a  punishment  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  gravity  of  the  offense  and  importance 
of  the  offender. 

(2)  To  employ  great  means  or  exertions  for  trifl¬ 
ing  ends. 

3.  To  put  one’s  shoulder  to  the  wheel:  [Shoulder, 
subst.]. 

4.  Wheel  and  axle:  A  modification  of  the  lever 
(q.  v.),  and  one  of  the  mechanical  powers.  Its 
most  simple  form  is  a  cylindrical  axle,  on  which  a 
concentric  wheel  is  firmly  fastened,  the  whole  being, 
suspended  horizontally.  When  this  power  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  raise  heavy  weights,  the  weight  is  at¬ 
tached  to  a  rope  wound  round  the  axle,  and  the 
power  applied  to  a  rope  placed  in  the  grooved  rim 
of  the  wheel,  or  to  a  handle  fixed  at  right  angles  to 
the  rim  of  the  wheel,  for  which  an  ordinary  wineb 
may  be  substituted.  From  the  diagram  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  machine  is  a  lever,  the  extremities 
of  which  are  not  points  as  in  the 
normal  form  [Levee,  s.],  but 
the  circumference  of  the  circles 
(the  wheel  and  the  axle),  whose 
radii  are  C  A,  c  b  respectively. 

Hence  the  power  and  the  weight 
are  not  attached  to  particular 
points  in  these  circumferences,  but 
to  cords  wound  round  them ;  and 
the  imaginary  simple  lever  A  b 
(formed  by  joining  the  points  A,  b, 
where  the  cords  become  tangents  to 
the  circles)  remains  unaltered  in 
position  and  magnitude.  The  con¬ 
ditions  of  equilibrium  are  that  pX  Transverse 
C  A  =  w  X  c  b  ;  or,  since  the  cir-  Section  of 
cumferences  of  circles  are  propor-  Wheel  and 
tional  to  their  radii,  that  p  :w:  :  Axle, 

circumference  of  the  axle  :  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  wheel  (or,  if  a  winch  is  em¬ 
ployed,  the  circumference  of  the  revolution  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  power). 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?!,  d?L 
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"5.  Wheel  of  life:  [Zoeteope.] 

6.  Wheels  within  wheels:  A  complication  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  motives,  influences,  or  the  like. 

7.  To  grease  the  wheels:  To  attain  one’s  end  by 
bribery. 

wheel-animalcules,  s.  pi.  [Rotifeea.] 
wheel-band,  s.  The  tire  of  a  wheel. 

***  Dispurpled  from  the  horses’  hoofs  and  from  the  wheel- 
band’s  beat.”  Chapman:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xi.  466. 

wheel-barometer,  s.  [Babometeb.] 
wheel-barrow,  *wheele-barrow,  s.  A  sort  of 
band-machine,  consisting  of  a  frame  with  two  han¬ 
dles  or  trams,  and  frequently  a  box,  supported  on  a 
single  wheel  and  rolled  by  a  single  individual. 

“Who  [Flemmings]  had  brought  their  horses  and 
cartes,  and  wheele-barrowes,  and  plankes  for  their  barrowes 
Sbo  runne  vpon.” — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  iii.  693. 

If  Wheelbarrow  boat:  A  stem-wheel  steamboat, 
such  as  is  used  on  shallow  Western  rivers. 

wheel-bird,  s. 

Ornith. :  One  of  the  many  popular  names  of  the 
Goatsucker  ( Caprimulgus  europceus) .  It  has  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  fancied  resemblance  of  the  note  of  the 
bird  to  the  noise  of  a  spinning-wheel. 

Wheel-boat,  s.  A  boat,  with  wheels,  to  be  used 
either  on  water  or  on  inclined  planes  or  railways, 
wheel-bug,  s.  [Abiltjs.] 

wheel-carriage,  s.  A  carriage  moved  on  wheels, 
as  a  coach,  gig,  wagon,  cart,  railway  carriage,  &c. 

wheel-chair,  subst.  A  bath-chair;  an  invalid’s 
chair. 

wheel-coulter,  s. 

Aaric. :  A  sharp-edged  wheel  running  in  advance 
of  the  breast  of  the  plow,  to  cut  the  sod  or  weeds 
in  the  line  of  the  furrow. 

Wheel-cutting,  s.  The  operation  of  cutting  the 
teeth  in  the  wheels  used  by  watch  and  clock 
makers,  and  for  other  mechanical  purposes. 

wheel-fire,  8.  A  fire  encompassing  a  crucible 
without  touching  it. 
wheel- guard  plate,  s. 

Ordn. :  An  iron  guard  on  each  side  of  the  stock  of 
a  field  or  siege  gun-carriage,  to  prevent  its  being 
chafed  by  the  wheels  when  turning.  Used  also  on 
carriages. 

wheel-horse,  s.  The  same  as  Wheeleb. 

“The  wheel-horse  rider  of  one  of  the  captured  Federal 
teams  took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance.” — Field,  Sept.  4, 
.1886. 

wheel-house,  s. 

Nautical :  A  kind  of  round  house,  built  over  the 
■steering-wheel  in  large  ships,  for  the  shelter  of  the 
steersman. 

wheel-jack,  s.  A  lifting-jack  with  a  low  toe,  to 
catch  beneath  the  tire  of  a  wheel. 

wheel-lathe,  subst.  A  lathe  for  turning  railway- 
wheels  and  other  large  work. 

wheel-lock,  s. 

*1.  Firearms:  A  form  of  lock  consisting  of  a  fur¬ 
rowed  wheel  of  steel,  whose  friction  against  a  piece 
of  flint  produced  sparks  which  ignited  the  priming. 
2.  Locksmithing :  A  letter-lock  (q.  v.). 
wheel-ore,  s.  [Ger.  radelerz .] 

Min.:  A  name  given  by  the  miners  of  Kapnik, 
Hungary,  to  a  variety  of  Bournonite  (q.  v.)  occur¬ 
ring  in  wheel-like  groups  of  crystals. 

wheel-pit,  s.  A  walled  hole  for  the  heavy  fly¬ 
wheel  of  a  train  of  rolls,  &c. 
wheel-plow,  s. 

1.  A  plow  supported  in  part  by  a  wheel  or 
■wheels  as  a  gauge  of  depth. 

2.  A  plow  with  a  wheel  in  the  space  between  the 
landside  and  mold-board,  and  reducing  the  friction 
©f  the  plow  by  bearing  the  weight. 

wheel-race,  subst.  The  place  in  which  a  water¬ 
wheel  is  fixed, 
wheel-rope,  s. 

Naut. :  A  rope  rove  through  a  block  on  each  side 
of  the  deck,  and  led  round  the  barrel  of  the  steer¬ 
ing-wheel  to  assist  in  steering.  Chains  are  now 
much  more  commonly  used  for  the  purpose. 

wheel-shaped,  a.  Shaped  like  a  wheel;  rotate 
<0-  v.). 

wheel-swarf,  s.  A  clayey  cement  or  putty,  made 
from  the  dust  derived  from  abrasion  of  the  grind¬ 
stones,  and  used  in  furnaces  where  steel  is  manu¬ 
factured  for  coating  the  layers  of  iron  and  char- 

«&al. 

Wheel- tire,  s.  The  iron  band  which  encircles  a 
wooden  wheel.  [Tiee  (2),  8.] 
wheel-train,  s.  A  number  of  wheels  so  arranged 
that  the  revolution  of  one  causes  the  revolution  of 


wheel-window,  s. 

Gothic  Arch.:  A  circular  window  with  radiating 
mullions  resembling  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  [Rose- 
window.] 

wheel-work,  s.  The  combination  of  wheels  which 
communicate  motion  to  one  another  in  machinery, 
the  motion  being  communicated  from  the  one  wheel 
to  the  other  by  belts  or  straps  passing  over  the  cir¬ 
cumferences  of  both,  or  by  teeth  cut  in  those  cir¬ 
cumferences  and  working  in  one  another,  or  by 
cogs.  The  most  familiar  examples  of  wheel-work 
are  to  be  found  in  clocks  and  watches. 

*wheel-worn,  a.  Worn  by  the  action  or  traffic 
of  wheeled  vehicles. 

“  The  chariots  bounding  in  her  wheel-worn  streets.” 

Cowper:  Expostulation,  21. 

wheel,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Wheel  (1),  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  turnon  an  axis,  pivot,  center,  or  the 
like ;  to  cause  to  revolve  or  rotate ;  to  give  a  circu¬ 
lar  motion  to ;  to  turn  round ;  to  whirl. 

2.  To  convey  on  wheels,  or  in  a  vehicle  mounted 
on  wheels ;  as,  to  wheel  a  load  of  hay,  earth,  &c. 

3.  To  make  or  perform  in  a  circle ;  to  give  a  circu¬ 
lar  direction  to. 

“  The  fierce  malicious  foe, 

Wheeling  round  his  watchful  flight.” 

Cowper:  Olney  Hymns,  xxiv. 

4.  To  provide  or  furnish  with  a  wheel  or  wheels ; 
as,  to  wheel  a  cart. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  turn  on,  or  as  on,  an  axis;  to  revolve,  to 
rotate. 

“The  moon  carried  about  the  earth  always  shows  the 
same  face  to  us,  not  once  wheeling  upon  her  own  center.” 
— Bentley. 

2.  To  change  direction ;  as  though  by  moving  on 
an  axis  or  pivot.  , 

“Thus  step  by  step,  where’er  the  Trojan  wheel’d, 
There  swift  Achilles  compass’d  round  the  field.” 

Pope.-  Homer’s  Iliad,  xxii.  249. 

3.  To  make  a  circular  or  spiral  flight. 

“  The  sea-bird  wheeling  round  it,  with  the  din 
Of  wings.”  Longfellow:  The  Lighthouse. 

4.  To  ride  a  bicycle  or  tricycle. 

“  One  young  girl  .  .  .  was  attended  by  a  youth  on  a 
bicycle,  who  wheeled  attentively  at  her  side.” — Century 
Magazine,  Sept.,  1884,  p.  648. 

♦5.  To  roll  forward  or  along. 

“Thunder  mixed  with  hail, 

Hail  mixed  with  fire,  must  rend  the  Egyptian  sky, 

And  wheel  on  the  earth,  devouring  where  it  rolls.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  183. 

*6.  To  turn  or  change  in  opinion  ;  to  take  a  differ¬ 
ent  side  or  course. 

“  In  the  change  at  the  Restoration,  they  wheel’d  about 
and  acted  like  Protei.” — Wood:  Athence  Oxon.,  vol.  ii. 

*7.  To  fetch  or  compass ;  hence,  to  wander  about. 

“  I  was  forced  to  wheel 
Three  or  four  miles  about.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  6. 

wheel  -age  (age  as  i£),  s.  [Eng.  wheel,  s. ;  -age.] 
Duty  or  toll  paid  for  wheeled  vehicles  passing  over 
certain  ground. 

wheeled,  adj.  [English  wheel ,  s. ;  -ed.]  Having 
wheels ;  conveyed  or  supported  on  wheels. 

“  At  all  times  elaborate  exhibitions  are  made  on  wheeled 
vehicles.” — Scribner’s  Magazine,  Aug.,  1880,  p.  611. 

wheel'-er,  s.  [Eng.  wheel ,  v. ;  - er .] 

1.  One  who  wheels. 

*2.  One  who  makes  wheels ;  a  wheelwright. 

3.  A  wheel-horse,  or  the  horse  next  the  wheels  of 
a  carriage. 

4.  A  worker  on  sewed  muslin. 

wheel'-er-lte,  s.  [After  Lieut.  G.  M.  Wheeler ; 
suff.  -ite  {Min.).\ 

Min. :  A  resin  occurring  in  lignite  beds  of  Creta¬ 
ceous  age  in  northern  New  Mexico.  A  mean  of  two 
analyses  yielded:  Carbon,  72'97 :  hydrogen,  7-92; 
agreeing  with  the  formula  wCCsHeO) ,  where  n  equals 
5  or  6, 

*wheel'-er-y,  s.  [Eng.  wheel,  s. ;  -ery.]  Circum¬ 
gyration,  revolution. 

“  With  curlings  and  .  .  .  twirls  and  wheeleries.” 

Barham:  Ingoldsby  Legends;  The  Truants. 

wheel'-ing, pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Wheel,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  practice  of  riding  a 
bicycle  or  tricycle. 

wheel'-less,  a.  [Eng.  wheel,  s. ;  -less.]  Destitute 
of  wheels;  without  wheels. 

“  The  broken-down,  wheelless,  shaftless  buggies.” — Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Telegraph. 


wheel  -man,  s.  [Eng.  wheel,  s. ;  and  man.]  One 
who  uses  a  bicycle  or  tricycle ;  a  cyclist. 

wheer-WQmg,n,  s.  [Eng.  wheel,  s. ;  and  man.] 
A  woman  who  rides  a  wheel;  a  woman  cyclist. 

wheel -wrlght  (gh  silent),  *wheele-wright,  s. 

[Eng.  wheel,  and  wright.)  A  man  whose  occupa¬ 
tion  is  to  make  wheels  ana  wheeled  carriages. 

wheel'-^,  a.  [Eng.  wheel,  s. ;  - y .]  Circular; 
suitable  for  rotation. 

“  Give  a  wheely  form 

To  the  expected  grinder.”— J.  Philips:  Cider,  ii. 
wheen,  s.  [A.  S.  hwine,  hwcene.]  A  parcel;  a 
number  of  persons  or  things ;  a  quantity.  {Scotch.) 

“I  have  six  terriers  at  hame,  forbye  twa  couple  of  slow- 
hunds,  five  grews,  and  a  wheen  other  dogs.” — Scott:  Guy 
Mannering,  ch.  xxii. 

wheeze,  s.  [Wheeze,  u.]  A  joke,  anecdote,  or 
dialogue  not  strictly  connected  with  a  piece  that  is 
being  played,  but  introduced  by  an  actor  some¬ 
times  with  the  assistance  and  for  the  benefit  of 
others.  Applied  also  to  the  dialogues  between  the 
songs  at  negro-minstrel  entertainments,  and  to  the 
jokes  of  circus  clowns.  {Eng.  Theat.  slang.) 

“  The  man  who  propounds  conundrums  to  puzzle  ‘  Brud- 
der  Bones,’  and  puts  on  the  most  solemn  air  of  attention 
while  the  comic  men  spin  out  their  “wheezes.” — Referee, 
May  1,  1887. 

wheeze,  *whes-en,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  hwSsan ;  cf.  Icel. 

hvcesa=  to  hiss;  Danish  hvcese= to  hiss,  to  wheeze. 
Prob.  akin  to  weasand,  whisper,  and  whistle!]  To 
breathe  hard  and  with  an  audible  sound,  as  a  person 
affected  with  asthma. 

“Catarrhs,  loads  o’  gravel  i’  the  back,  lethargies,  cold 
palsies,  raw  eyes,  dirt-rotten  livers,  wheezing  lungs.” — 
Shakesp. :  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  1. 

wheez  -  f,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  wheez{e ) ;  -y.\ 

A.  As  adj. :  Affected  with  or  characterized  by 
wheezing.  (Used  either  of  a  person  or  of  his  voice.) 

B.  As  subst.:  A  free  translation  of  Vind6miaire 
(Vintage),  the  first  month  of  the  French  Republi¬ 
can  year. 

wheft,  s.  [Waft,  s.,  II.] 

whelk  (1),  8.  [A  dimin.  from  tvheal  (2)  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  small  pustule  or  pimple,  especially  on  the 
face ;  an  eruptive  protuberance ;  any  similar  pro¬ 
tuberance. 

“His  face  is  all  bubukles  and  whelks,  and  knobs,  and 
flames  o’  fire.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iii.  6. 

2.  The  skin  disease  technically  known  as  Acne  or 
Lycosis. 

whelk,  (2),  *wilk,  *wylke,  s.  [A.  S.  wiloc,  weoluc, 
tveluc;  allied  to  wealcan= to  roll,  to  walk  (q.  v.). 
Named  from  its  convoluted  shell.  {Skeat.)] 

Zoology : 

1.  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of  the  genus 
Buccinum  (q.  v.) ;  specif.,  the  Common  Whelk 
{Buccinum  undatum) .  It  is  one  of  the  commonest 
mollusks  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  occurring  from  low-water  mark  to  106 
fathoms.  Shell  grayish  or  brownish-white,  with 
numerous  raised  ridges  and  spiral  striae.  The  whelk 
is  much  used  as  an  article  of  food  by  the  poorer 
classes ;  it  is  boiled  and  eaten  with  vinegar  and 
pepper.  Common  on  the  North  American  coasts. 

2.  The  Periwinkle.  (In  this  sense  the  spelling  is 
generally  Wilk.)  [Littobina,  Peeiwinkle,  1.] 

whelk-tingle,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Nassa  reticulata,  the  Dog-whelk.  These 
Gasteropods  bore  into  shells  of  oysters  with  their 
rasp-like  tongues,  and  do  great  damage  to  the  beds. 

whelked,  a.  [Eng.  whelk  (1),  s. ;  -ed.]  Marked 
with  whelks  or  protuberances. 

“Horns  whelked  and  waved  like  th’  enridged  sea.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  6. 

whelk -y,  a.  [Eng.  whelk  (2),  s.  \-y.)  Shelly; 
in  the  sheR. 

“Ne  ought  the  whelky  pearles  esteemeth  hee.” 

Spenser:  Virgil’s  Gnat. 

whelm,  *whelm-en,  *whelm-yn,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A 

modification  of  Mid.  Eng.  whelven,  hwelfe—to  over¬ 
whelm  ;  cf.  Dan.  hvalve— to  arch  to  vault  over.  The 
final  m  is  due  to  the  fact  that  whelm,  verb,  is  really 
formed  from  a  substantive  whelm;  and  the  sub¬ 
stantive  whelm  stands  for  whelfm,  which  was  simply 
unpronounceable,  so  that  the  f  was  perforce  1 
dropped.  {Skeat.)] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally  : 

1.  To  overwhelm,  to  engulf,  to  submerge ;  to  cover 
by  immersion  in  something  that  envelops  on  all 
sides. 

“She  is  my  prize,  or  ocean  whelm  than  all !” 

Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives,  ii.  2. 

*2.  To  throw  or  place  over,  so  as  to  cover. 

“  No  bodie  lighteth  a  candle  (saith  he)  and  hideth  it  in 
a  priuie  derke  corner,  or  couereth  it  by  whelming  a  bushell 
ouer  it.” — Udall:  Luke  xi. 


all. 

fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cfir,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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II.  Fig.  :  To  overwhelm,  to  brush,  to  ruin,  to  de¬ 
stroy. 

“  Some  accidental  gust  of  opposition  .  .  . 

O’erturns  the  fabric  of  presumptuous  reason, 

And  whelms  the  swelling  architect  beneath  it.” 

Johnson:  Irene,  ii.  3. 

*B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  overturn. 

2.  To  swell  up,  to  boil  up, 

“  The  water  is  euer  fresh  and  newe 
That  wkelmeth  vp,  with  waues  bright.” 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

3.  To  rise  round  so  as  to  submerge  or  engulf. 

“  The  waves  whelm’d  over  him, 

And  helpless  in  his  heavy  arms  he  drown’d.” 

Dry  den:  Don  Sebastian,  i.  1. 

_whelp,  *whelpe,  subst.  [A.  S.  hwelp;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  welp ;  Icel.  hvelpr ;  Dan.  hvalp ;  Sw.  valp;  Old 
Swod,  hwalp;  M.  H.  Ger.  welf. ] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  young  of  a  dog ;  a  pup ;  a  puppy. 

“The  rest  in  shape  a  beagle’s  whelp  throughout.” 

Dry  den:  Cock  and  Fox,  120. 

(2)  The  young  of  a  beast  of  prey. 

“A  bear  robbed  of  her  whelps .” — 2  Samuel  xvii.  8. 

2.  Fig.  ;  A  son  ;  a  young  man.  (Used  in  contempt 
or  sportiveness.) 

“Two  of  thy  whelps,  fell  curs  of  bloody  kind.” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  3. 

II.  Nautical: 


*1.  A  species  of  ship,  probably  of  a  small  kind. 

“Aboard  one  of  the  king’s  ships  called  the  ninth  whelp.” 
— Brereton:  Travels,  p.  164. 

2.  One  ©f  the  inclined  bars  on  a  capstan  or  wind¬ 
lass,  upon  which  the  hawser  or  cable  is  wound. 

whelp,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Whelp,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive :  To  bring  forth  young.  (Said  of 
bitches  and  some  beasts  of  prey.) 

“A  lioness  hath  whelped  in  the  streets, 

And  graves  have  yawn’d.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  ii.  2. 

8,  Trans. :  To  bring  forth,  as  a  bitch  or  lioness 
does ;  hence  to  bring  forth  or  produce.  (Said  in  con¬ 
tempt.) 

“Thou  hast  whelped  a  dog.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon,  ii.  2. 

whelp -less,  adj.  [Eng.  whelp,  s. ;  -less.]  Having 
bo  whelps ;  deprived  of  her  whelps. 

“The  living  fire 

That  haunts  the  tigress  in  her  whelpless  ire.” 

Byron:  Lara,  ii.  25. 

when.,  *whan,  *whanne,  *whenne,  adv.  [A.  S. 
kwcenne,  hwonne ;  cogn.  with  O.  Dut.  ivan;  Goth. 
hmtan;  O.  H.  Ger .hwanne;  Ger.  wann.  Originally 
a  case  of  the  interrogative  pronoun,  h«d=who  ;  cf. 
Goth.  hwana,  accus.  masc.  of  hwas  =  who ;  Lat. 
£*»m=when,  from  qwzs=who.J 

1.  At  what  or  which  time.  (Used  interrogatively.) 

“  When  shall  these  things  be  ?” — Matthew  xxiv.  3. 

2.  At  what  op  which  time.  _  ("Not  inter  rogatively), 
as,  I  do  not  know  when  he  will  come 

3.  At  the  time  that:  at  or  just  after  the  moment 
that .  (Used  relatively.) 

“He  hath  it  when  he  cannot  use  it.  * 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  852. 

4.  At  which  time  (the  subordinate  clause  being 
logically  the  main  proposition). 

“The  time  was  once  when  thou  unurged  would’st  vow.” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  2. 

5.  At  the  same  time  that ;  while ;  while  on  the 
contrary ;  while,  instead,  whereas.  (Used  in  the 
manner  of  a  conjunction  to  introduce  an  adversa¬ 
tive  clause  or  a  phrase  implying  a  contrast.) 

“You  rub  the  sore 
When  you  should  bring  the  plaster.” 

Shakesp..-  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

6.  Which  time;  then.  (Used  elliptically  as  a  sub¬ 
stantive,  and  preceded  by  since  or  till.) 

“  Till  when  go  seek  thy  fortune.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  6. 

*T,  Elliptically  used  as  an  exclamation  of  impa- 
tience. 

‘  "Tien  !  Lucius,  when  !  awake,  I  say  !” 

Shakesp..-  Julius  Caesar,  ii.  1. 

If  Wh  was  formerly  often  followed  by  as  and 
that,  w’  out  any  real  change  in  the  meaning.  In 
tiie  cas-  >f  as  the  two  words  were  often  spelled  as 

on*,  f  HEN  AS.] 

*•  wi  as  his  mother  Mary  was  espoused  to  Joseph.”  — 
Matth  i.  18. 

wl  l'-a§,  adv.  [Eng.  when,  and  as.] 

1.  .  hen. 

“  Whenas  the  Palmer  came  in  hall.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  i.  28. 


*2.  Whereas. 

“  Whenas  if  they  would  inquire  into  themselves  they 
would  find  no  such  matter.”— Barrow. 

whence,  *whennes,  *whens,  adv.  [From  A.  S. 
hwanan,  hwanon= whence,  with  the  adverbial  suff. 
-es,  as  in  twice  (  —  twies),  needs  (ned.es) ,  hence 
(=hennes) ,  from  A.  S.  heonan— hence).] 

1.  From  what  place.  (Used  interrogatively.) 

“  Whence  come  you?” — Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Ve¬ 
rona,  iv.  1. 

2.  From  what  or  which  source,  origin,  cause, 
premises,  antecedents,  principles,  parts,  or  the 
like;  how.  (Used  interrogatively.) 

“  Whence  hath  this  man  this  wisdom?” — Matthew 

xiii.  54. 

3.  From  which  place. 

“Go  .  .  . 

To  Rome,  whens  that  she  came.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  ii. 

4.  From  which  source,  origin,  cause,  premises, 
antecedents,  principles,  facts,  or  the  like. 

“  I  have  shown  whence  the  understanding  may  get  all 
the  ideas  it  has.” — Locke. 

5.  For  which  cause;  wherefore. 

“Recent  urine,  distilled  with  a  fixed  alkali,  is  turned 
into  an  alkaline  nature;  whence  alkaline  salts,  taken  into 
a  human  body,  have  the  power  of  turning  its  benign  salts 
into  fiery  and  volatile.” — Arbuthnot :  On  Aliments. 

IT  (1)  From  whence :  A  pleonastic  expression 
often  met  with  in  literature,  and  rather  more  em¬ 
phatic  than  the  simple  whence. 

“From  whence  come  wars  and  fightings  among  ye?” — 
James  iv.  1. 

*(2)  Of  whence:  A  pleonastic  expression  equiva¬ 
lent  to  whence. 

“  He  ask’d  his  guide, 

What  and  of  whence  was  he  who  press’d  the  hero’s  side?  ’ 
Dryden:  Virgil’s  Mneid,  vi.  1,192. 

*whenge'-f  orth,  adv.  [Eng.  whence,  and/orf/t.] 
Forth  from  which  place. 

“  Whenceforth  issues  a  warlike  steed  in  sight.” 

Spenser:  Muiopotmos. 

whenge-so-ev -er,  whenge-so-e’er',  adv.  [Eng. 
tohence ;  so,  and  ever.)  From  what  place  soever ; 
from  what  cause  or  source  soever. 

“  To  these  emotions,  whencesoe’ er  they  come  .  .  . 

I  would  give  utterance.”  Wordsworth:  Recluse. 

*wheng-ev’-er,  adv.  [Eng.  whence,  and  ever.] 
Whencesoever. 

when-ev'-er,  when-e’er',  adv.  [English  when, 
and  ever.]  At  what  ever  time ;  at  what  time 
soever. 

*whennes,  adv.  [Whence.] 

When-sd-ev-er,  adv.  [English  when;  so,  and 
ever.]  At  what  time  soever ;  whenever. 

“  Whensoever  ye  will,  ye  may  do  them  good.” — Mark 

xiv.  7. 

*wher,  adv.  or  cow/.  [See  def.]  A  contracted 
form  of  whether  (q.  v.).  (  Wy cliff e :  John  vii.) 

where,  *wher,  adv.  [A.  S.  hwar,hwcer,  a  deriva¬ 
tive  of  hwd= who;  cogn.  with  Dut.  waar ;  Iceland. 
hvar;  Dan.  hvor;  Swedish  livar;  O.  H.  Ger.  hwdr; 
M.  H.  Ger.  wdr ;  wd;  Ger.  wo;  Goth,  hwar.] 

1.  At  or  in  which  place.  (Used  interrogatively.) 

“  Where  am  I?” — Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  493. 

2.  In  what  position,  situation,  circumstances,  or 
the  like.  (Used  interrogatively.) 

3.  At  or  in  which  place.  (Used  relatively.) 

“I  know  where  you  are.” 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  v.  2. 

4.  In  what  case,  position,  circumstances,  or  the 
like.  (Used  relatively.) 

5.  To  which  place,  whither.  (Used  interroga¬ 
tively.) 

“  Where  runn’sfc  thou  so  fast?” — Shakesp.:  Comedy  of 
Errors,  iii.  2. 

6.  Whither.  (Used  relatively.) 

“Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

7.  Wherever. 

“Attend  me  where  I  wheel.” 

Shakesp..-  Coriolanus,  v.  7. 

*8.  Whereas.  (Used  as  a  conjunction.) 

“And  where  thou  now  exactest  the  penalty  .  .  . 

Thou  wilt  not  only  loose  the  forfeiture.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

9.  From  what  place  or  source ;  whence. 

“  Where  have  you  this?  ’  Tis  false!” 

Shakesp..-  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  1. 

If  (1)  Where  is  sometimes  found  used  as  a  sub- 
stantive=place,  situation,  position,  &c. 

“Thou  losest  here,  a  better  where  to  find.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  x.  1. 

(2)  Where  is  largely  compounded  with  preposi¬ 
tions,  as  whereby,  wherein,  &c. 


where  -i).-b6ut,  adv.  [Eng.  where ,  and  about.] 

1.  About  or  near  where;  near  what  or  which 
place.  (Used  interrogatively),  as,  Whereabout  did 
you  drop  it? 

2.  Near  what  or  which  place.  (Used  relatively.) 

“It  is  one,  said  he,  that  comes  from  whereabout  I 

dwelt.” — Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

*3.  Concerning  which ;  about  which ;  on  what 
purpose ;  why.  » 

“  Let  no  man  know  anything  of  the  business  whereabout 
I  send  thee.” — 1  Samuel  xxi.  2. 

If  Whereabout  is  frequently  used  as  a  substan¬ 
tive. 

“Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
The  very  stones  prate  of  my  whereabout.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  ii.  1. 

where  -a-bouts,  adv.  [Eng.  whereabout,  with 
the  adverbial  suff.  -8.]  Near  what  or  which  place ; 
whereabout.  (Used  interrogatively,  relatively,  or 
as  a  substantive,  in  the  same  manner  as  where¬ 
about.)  , 

wh§re-a§',  conj.  [Eng.  where,  and  as.] 

1.  While  on  the  contrary;  the  fact  or  case  really 
being  that;  while  in  fact. 

“Are  not  those  found  to  be  the  greatest  zealots  who  are 
most  notoriously  ignorant?  whereas  true  zeal  should 
always  begin  with  true  knowledge.” — Sprat:  Sermons. 

2.  The  thing  being  so  that ;  considering  that  things 
are  so.  Implying  an  admission  of  facts,  sometimes 
followed  by  a  different  statement,  and  sometimes 
by  inferences  or  something  consequent,  as  in  the 
law  style,  where  a  preamble  introduces  a  law. 

“Whereas  wars  are  generally  causes  of  poverty,  the 
special  nature  of  this  war  with  Spain,  if  made  by  sea,  is 
likely  to  be  a  lucrative  war.” — Baeon. 

*3.  Where.  (In  this  sense  often  written  as  two 
words.) 

“At  last  he  spide,  whereas  that  wofull  squire 

.  .  .  Lay  tombled  in  the  mire.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  vii.  45. 

Where-at',  adv.  [Eng.  where,  and  at.] 

*1.  At  what.  (Used  interrogatively  ;  as,  Whereat 
are  you  offended?) 

2.  At  which.  (Used  relatively.) 

“Whereat  she  wonder’d  much.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  Iv.  18. 

Where-by',  adv.  [Eng.  where,  and  by.] 

1.  By  what.  (Used  interrogatively.) 

“Whereby  shall  I  know  this?  ” — Luke  i.  18. 

2.  By  which.  (Used  relatively.) 

“  The  means  whereby  I  live.” 

Shakesp.  •  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

WhSr-e’.er  ,  adv.  [See  def.]  A  contracted  form 
of  wherever  (q.  v.). 

where-fore,  adv.&  conj.  [Eng.  where,  and  for.] 

A.  As  adverb : 

1.  For  what  or  which  reason  ;  why.  (Used  inter¬ 
rogatively.) 

“Wherefore  hast  thou  rent  thy  clothes?” — 2  Kings  v. 8. 

2.  For  which  reason.  (Used  relatively.) 

“Wherefore  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.” — Matt. 

vii.  20. 

3.  For  what  purpose ;  why. 

“Wherefore  was  I  born?” 

Shakesp..-  Richard  II.,  ii.  3. 

B.  As  conj.;  Accordingly;  so;  in  consequence  of 
which. 

If  Wherefore  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substantive^ 
a  reason  why. 

“Dispute  learnedly  the  whys  and  wherefores." 

Beaum.  &  Flet..  Rule  a  Wife,  etc.,  iii. 

where-In  ,  *wher-in,  adv,  [Eng.  ivhere,  and  in.] 

1.  In  what  time,  place,  respect,  &c.  (Used  inter¬ 
rogatively.) 

“  Wherein  have  you  been  galled  by  the  king?” 

Shakesp.  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  1. 

2.  In  which ;  in  which  thing,  time,  respect,  book, 
&c.  (Used  relatively.) 

“Hath  for  him  selfe  his  chare  araied 
Wherin  he  wolde  ride.”  Gower:  C.  A.,  i. 

whgre-ln-to  ,  adv.  [Eng.  where,  and  into.] 

1.  Into  what.  (Used  interrogatively.) 

2.  Into  which.  (Used  relatively.) 

“Where’s  the  palace  whereinto  foul  things 
Sometimes  intrude  not?  ” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  3. 

♦where -ness,  subst.  [Eng.  where;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  having  a  place  or  position; 
ubication. 

“  A  point  hath  no  dimensions,  but  only  a  whereness,  and 
is  next  to  nothing.” — Grew:  Cosmologia. 


Mil,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  f. 
-®ian,  -tian  =  sh$.n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shiin;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhfin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  byl,  del. 
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where  of '  (f  as  v),  *wher-off,  adv.  [English 
where ,  and  of.] 

1.  Of  what  or  which.  (Used  interrogatively.) 

“  Whereof  are  you  made?” — Shakesp.:  Sonnet  53. 

2.  Of  which.  (Used  relatively.) 

“Who  at  his  hand 

Have  nothing  merited,  nor  can  perform 
Aught  whereof  he  hath  need.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  419. 

where-on’,  adv.  [Eng.  where,  and  on.] 

1.  On  what  or  which.  (Used  interrogatively.) 

“  Whereon  do  you  look?” — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

2.  On  which.  (Used  relatively.) 

“Infected  be  the  air  whereon  they  ride.” 

Shakesp..-  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

♦whereout',  adv.  [Eng.  where,  and  out.] 

1.  Out  of  which  or  what.  (Used  interrogatively.) 

2.  Out  of  which.  (Used  relatively.) 

“Where  no  leaf  blooms  or  blushes 
Save  this  whereout  she  crushes 
For  dead  men  deadly  wine.” 

A.  0.  Swinburne:  Garden  of  Proserpine. 

*where-SO,  adv.  [English  where,  and  so.]  The 
same  as  Wheeesoeveb  (q.  v.). 

where-so-e’er',  adv.  [See  def.]  A  contracted 
form  of  Wheresoever  (q.  v.). 

where-so-ev-er,  adv.  [English  where;  so,  and 
ever] 

1.  In  what  place  soever ;  in  whatever  place. 

“Conquerors,  who  leave  behind 
Nothing  but  ruin,  wheresoe’  er  they  rove.” 

Milton :  P.  11.,  iii.  79. 

*2.  To  what  place  soever;  whithersoever. 

“The  noise  pursues  me  wheresoe’ er  I  go.” 

Dry  den.  ( Todd .) 

*where-through'  (gh  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  where, 
and  through.]  Through  which  ;  by  reason  of  which. 
“Deep  double  shells  wherethrough  the  eye-flower  peers.” 

A.  C.  Swinburne:  Bondel. 

Where-t6',  adv.  [Eng.  where,  and  to.] 

1.  To  what ;  to  what  end.  (Used  interrogatively.) 

“  Whereto  tends  all  this?” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night's  Dream ,  iii.  2. 

2.  To  which.  (Used  relatively.) 

“  Whereto  we  have  already  attained.” — Phil.  iii.  16. 
*where-un-tH',  adv.  [Eng.  where,  and  until.] 
Whereunto ;  to  what. 

“  We  know  it  whereuntil  it  doth  amount.” 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Laboi''s  Lost ,  v.  2. 

Where-un’-t6,  adv.  [Eng.  where,  and  unto.] 

1.  To  what ;  to  what  end  or  purpose.  (Used  inter¬ 
rogatively.) 

2.  To  which ;  after  which.  (Used  interrogatively.) 
where-up-on’,  adv.  [Eng.  where,  and  upon.] 

1.  Upon;  after  or  inconsequence  of  what.  (Used 
interrogatively.) 

2.  Upon  which  (thing). 

3.  In  consequence  of  or  immediately  after  which. 
“  The  townsmen  mutinied,  and  sent  to  Essex;  where¬ 
upon  he  came  thither.” — Clarendon. 

wh§r-ev-er,  adv.  [Eng.  where,  and  ever.]  At 
or  in  whatever  place. 

“  Fear  not  that  time,  where’er  we  rove, 

Or  absence,  shall  abate  my  love.” 

Cowper:  To  Delia. 

where-with',  adv.  [Eng.  where,  and  with.] 

1.  With  what  or  which.  (Used  interrogatively.) 
“  Wherewith  shall  I  save  Israel?” — Judges  vi,  15. 

2.  With  which.  (Used  relatively.) 

“The  love  wherewith  thou  hast  loved  me.” — John  xvii.  26. 
where-with-al',  adv.&conj.  [Eng.  where,  and 
withal.] 

A.  As  adv.:  With  which  or  what ;  wherewith. 

«  Wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed V’— Matthew  vi.  21. 

B.  Asconj.:  Upon  which  ;  whereupon. 

«  Wherewithall  unto  the  hartes  forest  he  fleeth.” 

Wyat:  The  Lover  for  Shame-fastness,  <&c. 

«[  Often  used  substantively  with  the  definite  arti¬ 
cle  in  the  sense  of  means,  and  especially  of  pecuni¬ 
ary  means. 

“  jq. _ _  however,  had  not  the  wherewithal  to  furnish  a 

marriage  portion  of  seven  camels.” — London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph. 

*wherne,  s.  [Queen.]  A  handmill. 

“  Her  hands  are  on  the  w heme,  and  her  fingers  on  the 
distaff.” — Dr.  Clarke:  Sermons,  p.  472. 

*wher'-ret,  *whir'-ret,  v.  t.  [A  freq.  of  whir 
(q.  vA-] 

1.  To  hurry,  to  trouble,  to  tease. 

“Don’t  keep  wherreting  me  with  your  nonsense.” — 
Bicker  staff:  Love  in  a  Village,  i.  5. 

2.  To  give  a  blow  on  the  ear  to. 


*wher -ret,  *whir  -ret,  subst.  [Wheeeet,  u.]  A 
blow  or  box  on  the  ear. 

“How  meekly 

This  other  fellow  here  receives  his  whirrit.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Nice  Valor,  iv. 

wher'-ry  (1),  *wher-y,  *whir-ry,s.  [Icel.  hverfr 
=shifty,  crank  (said  of  a  ship)  ;  Norw.  hverv= 
crank,  unsteady,  swift,  from  Icel.  hverfa  (p.  t. 
hvarf)= to  turn.] 

1.  A  light,  shallow  boat,  seated  for  passengers, 
and  plying  on  rivers. 

“James  was  conveyed  to  Millbank,  where  he  crossed 
the  Thames  in  a  wherry.” — Macaulay.:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  A  light,  half-decked  fishing  vessel  used  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

wher’-ry  (2),s.  [Wei.  chwerw= bitter.]  A  liquor 
made  from  the  pulp  of  crab-apples  after  the  ver¬ 
juice  is  expressed.  (Sometimes  called  Crab- 
wherry.)  ( Prov .) 

wher'-ry-man,  s.  [Eng.  wherry  (1),  and  man.] 
One  who  rows  a  wherry. 

*wherve,  subst.  [A.  S.  hweorfan—  to  roll.]  A  bal¬ 
ance  (?). 

“  So  fine,  so  round,  and  even  a  thread  she  [the  spider] 
spinnes,  hanging  thereunto  herselfe,  and  using  the 
weight  of  her  owne  bodie  instead  of  a  wherve.” — P.  Hol¬ 
land:  Pliny,  bk.  xi.,  ch.  xxiv. 

whet,  *whette,  *whet-ten,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  hwettan— 
to  sharpen,  from  hivat— keen,  bold,  brave,  from  O. 
Sax.  ftwat=sharp,  keen ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  wetten— 
to  sharpen;  Icel.  hvetja— to  sharpen,  to  encourage, 
from  M’atr=bold,  active,  vigorous;  Sw.  vattja=to 
whet ;  Ger.  wetzen;  O.  H.  Ger.  hwazan,  from  hwas= 
sharp.] 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  sharpen ;  to  make  sharp  by  rubbing  on  a 
stone  or  similar  substance. 

“  The  bows  they  bend,  and  the  knives  they  whet.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  25. 

(2)  To  rub  with  or  on  a  stone  or  similar  substance 
for  the  purpose  of  sharpening. 

(3)  To  sharpen  generally. 

“  Here  roams  the  wolf,  the  eagle  whets  his  beak.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  ii.  42. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  make  sharp,  keen,  or  eager ;  to  excite,  to 
stimulate. 

“  The  usual  prefaces  amongst  such  people  to  whet  each 
other’s  courage.” — Clarendon:  Religion  and  Policy,  ch.  ix. 

*(2)  To  provoke;  to  make  angry  or  acrimonious. 

“  Since  Cassius  first  did  whet  me  against  C®sar.” 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  1. 

*TT  To  whet  on.  To  whet  forward :  To  urge  on  ;  to 
instigate. 

“  Whet  on  Warwick  to  this  enterprise.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  i.  2. 

whet,  s.  [Whet,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  whetting  or  sharpening  by  friction. 

2.  Something  which  whets  or  stimulates  the 
appetite. 

“  An  iv’ry  table  is  a  certain  whet; 

You  would  not  think  how  heartily  he’ll  eat.” 

Dryden:  Juvenal  xi. 

wheth'-er,  *weth-er,  *whed-ir,  pron.,  adj.,& 
conj.  [A.  S.  hwcedher=which  of  two;  cogn.  with 
Icel.  hvarr ;  M.  H.  Ger.  weder ;  O.  H.  Ger .hwedar; 
Goth,  hwathar.  Formed  with  comparative  suffix 
from  7uod= who.] 

A.  As  pron.:  Which  of  two;  which  one  of  two. 
(Used  interrogatively  and  relatively.) 

“  Whether  of  those  twain  did  the  will  of  his  father?  ” — 
Matthew  xxi.  31. 

*B.  As  adj. :  Which  of  two. 

“  And  so  wrought, 

That  when  the  father  him  bethought, 

And  sighe  to  whether  side  it  drough.” 

Gower.  C.  A.,  ii. 

C.  As  conjunction : 

*1.  Used  as  the  sign  of  a  question. 

“  Whether  is  not  this  the  sone  of  a  carpenter?  ” — 
Wycliffe:  Matthew  xiii. 

2.  Which  of  two  or  more  alternatives  ;  used  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  first  of  a  series  of  alternative  clauses, 
the  succeeding  clause  or  clauses  being  connected 
by  or  or  by  or  whether. 

“Thou  shalt  speak  my  words  unto  them,  whether  they 
will  hear,  or  whether  they  will  forbear.” — Ezekiel,  ii.  7. 

If  (1)  Sometimes  the  correlative  clause  is  simply 
a  negative. 

“  You  have  said;  but  whether  wisely  or  no,  let  the  forest 
judge.” — Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

(2)  In  many  cases,  where  the  second  of  two  alter¬ 
natives  is  the  mere  negative  of  the  first,  the  second 
is  omitted,  and  whether  stands  without  any  correla¬ 
tive,  and  has  simply  the  force  of  if. 

Tf  Whether  or  no:  In  either  alternative ;  as,  I  will 
go  whether  or  no. 


*wheth  -er,  adv.  [Whithee.] 
wheth'-er-iiig,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Thereten- 
tion  of  the  after-birth  in  cows, 
whet  -lie,  s.  [See  def.] 

Ornith.:  A  woodpecker  (q.  v.). 

“  In  some  counties  a  Woodpecker  is  called  a  ‘  Whetile,’ 
and  in  others  a  '  Wood  wale,’ — two  words  which  seem  to 
have  the  same  derivation.  The  first  has  been  supposed 
to  be  merely  a  corruption  of  whittle — a  knife — formerly 
written  ‘whytel’;  but  a  still  more  ancient  form  of  this 
word  is  ‘thwitel,’ which  renders  the  conjecture  very  un¬ 
likely.  On  the  other  hand,  ’Woodwale,’  or  ‘Woodwall,’ 
may  be  traced  from  ‘  Witwall,’  as  found  in  Hollyband’s 
Dictionarie — cognate  with  the  Low-Dutch  Weedewael,  and 
the  Old-German  Wittevaal  ...  of  which  Whetile  is 
but  an  easy  corruption;  and  it  is  certain  that,  whatever 
the  second  syllable  may  mean,  the  first  is  only  wood — in 
old  Anglo-Saxon  widu  ...  In  some  form  or  other  the 
word  occurs  not  unfrequently  in  old  poems.” — Yarretl: 
Brit.  Birds  (ed.  4th),  ii.  461,  462. 
whet  -saw,  s.  [Eng.  whet,  and  saw.] 

Ornith.:  Sitta  canadensis,  the  white-breasted 
nuthatch. 

whet'-slate,  subst.  [Eng.  whet,  verb,  and  slate.] 
[Whetstone,  II.] 

whet'-stdne,  s.  [A.  S.  hwatstdn.]  [Whet,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  A  piece  of  stone,  usually  a  rectangular 
slab,  used  for  sharpening  cutlery  or  tools.  Scythe- 
stones  are  bellied,  and  taper  toward  the  ends. 
Many  varieties  of  stone,  especially  of  the  slaty  kinds, 
are  more  or  less  perfectly  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
Some,  however,  are  peculiarly  suited  for  imparting 
a  fine  edge  to  tools,  command  a  high  price,  and  are 
generally  used  in  the  workshop  as  oilstones. 

“ I’d  rather,  I, 

Be  like  a  whetstone,  that  an  edge  can  put 
On  steel,  though’t  self  be  dull  and  cannot  cut.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Horace;  Art  of  Poetry. 

2.  Fig.:  Anything  which  sharpens,  excites,  or 
stimulates. 

II.  Petrol.:  A  siliceous  clay-slate,  compact  and  of 
homogeneous  texture.  Used  for  sharpening  edge- 
tools.  Called  also  Whetslate  and  Whetstone-slate. 

U  *To  give  the  whetstone,  To  deserve  the  whetstone  : 
Old  phrases,  in  which  the  whetstone  is  associated 
with  lying,  and  regarded  as  the  proper  premium  for 
accomplishment  in  that  art. 
whetstone-slate,  s.  [Whetstone,  II.] 
Whet’-ter,  s.  [Eng.  whet,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  whets,  sharpens,  or 
stimulates. 

“The  air  upon  Banstead  Downs  is  nothing  to  it  for  a 
whetter;  yet  I  never  see  it,  but  the  spirit  of  famine 
appears  to  me.” — Congreve:  Love  for  Love,  i. 

*2.  One  who  indulges  in  whets  or  drams;  a  tippler; 
a  dram-drinker. 

“  The  whetter  is  obliged  to  refresh  himself  every 
moment  with  a  liquor  as  the  snuff-taker  with  a  powder.” — 
Steele:  Tatler,  No.  141. 

whew  (ew  as  u),  inter j.  or  s.  [From  the  sound 
made.]  A  sound  expressive  of  astonishment,  aver¬ 
sion,  or  contempt. 

“  Lepel  suppressed  a  whew.” — Hannay  Singleton  Fonte- 
noy. 

whew-duck,  s.  [See  extract  under  Wheweb.] 
whew  (ew  as  u),  v.  i.  [Whew,  interj.]  To  whistle 
with  a  shrill  pipe,  as  plovers.  (Prov.) 

whew’-ell-ite  (whew  as  hu),  s.  [After  the  late 
Prof.  Whewell,  of  Cambridge  ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).] 
Min. :  A  rare  monoclinic  mineral  occurring  in  well- 
defined,  mostly  twinned  crystals  on  calcite  (q.  v.), 
of  unknown  locality,  though  suggested  by  Quen- 
stedt,  from  Hungary.  Hardness,  2’5-2’75 ;  luster, 
vitreous  to  sub-resinous ;  brittle ;  fracture,  con- 
choidal.  Composition,  an  oxalate  of  lime, 
whew  -er  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Eng.  whew,  v. ;  -er.] 
Ornith.:  The  widgeon  (q.  v.). 

“The  note  of  the  Widgeon  is  a  shrill  whistle,  and  in 
some  parts  of  England  it  is  in  consequence  called  the 
Whew-duck  and  Whewer.” — Yarrell:  Brit.  Birds  (ed.  4th), 
iv.  400. 

whey,  s.  [A.  S.  hwceg;  cogn.  with  Dut.  hui,  wei : 
cf.  Wei.  chwig= whey  fermented  with  sour  herbs.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  serum  or  watery  part  of 
milk  separated  from  the  more  thick  or  coagu- 
lable  part,  especially  in  the  process  of  making 
cheese,  in  which  process  the  thick  part  is  termed 
curd,  and  the  thin  whey.  Various  preparations  of 
whey  are  medicinally  used  as  sudorifics. 

“In  sightof  the  fields  and  castles  which  they  regarded 
as  their  own,  they  had  been  gl  ad  to  be  invited  by  a  peasant 
to  partake  of  his  whey  and  his  potatoes.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  Chem.:  [Sebum,  2.] 

whey-face,  s.  A  pale-faced  person.  (Used  in 
contempt.) 

“What  soldiers,  whey-face  t” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  v.  3. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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whey-faced 

whey-faced,  a.  Pale-faced. 

“As  many  whey-faced  girls.” — Richardson:  Clarissa. 
vi.  8. 

whey  -ey,  a.  [En g.whey;  -ey.]  Of  the  nature 
of  whey ;  resembling  whey. 

“  In  sending  down  the  wheyey  part  of  the  blood  to  the 
reines.” — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist. 

whey-ish,  a.  [Eng.  whey ;  -ish.]  Resembling 
whey ;  wheyey. 

“Wretched  he  that  quaffs 
Such  wheyish  liquors.”  J.  Philips:  Cider,  i. 

whey'-ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  wheyish;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  wheyish. 

*wMb'-len,  *wMb-lIn,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
A  eunuch. 

“God’s  my  very  life,  he’s  a  very  mandrake,  or  else 
(God  bless  us)  one  of  those  whiblins;  and  that’s  worse.” — 
Dekker:  Honest  Whore. 

whl§h,  *wMlk,  *wich,  *wuch,  *whiche, 
*wiche,  pron.  [A.  S.  hwilc,  hwelc,  hwylc ,  a  con¬ 
tracted  form  of  hwilic= why  -like,  from  hwi,  hwy— 
why  (from  hwd= who),  and  Hc=like  ;  cogn.  with  O. 
Sax.  hwilik,  from  7iwf=why,  and  Ufc=like  ;  O.  Fries. 
hwelik, hwelk,  hivek;  Dut.  welk;  Icel.  hvilikr=ot 
what  kind,  from  hvi,  instrumental  case  of  hverr= 
who,  and  Ztfcr=like;  Dan.  hvilken  (masc.),  hvilket 
(neut.) ;  Sw.  hvilken,  hvilket ;  Ger.  welcher ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  hwelik,  from  hweo=how,  and  Zifc=like;  Goth. 
hioeleiks,  from  hwe,  instrumental  case  of  hwas— 
who,  and  leiks= like  ;  Lat.  qualis—ol  what  sort.  As 
an  interrogative  pronoun,  which  is  used  of  any 
gender,  but  as  a  relative  it  is  now  only  neuter.] 

1.  An  interrogative  pronoun,  by  which  one  or 
more  out  of  a  number  of  persons  or  things,  fre¬ 
quently  one  out  of  two,  is  inquired  for  or  is  desired 
to  be  pointed  out  or  definitely  described. 

“  Which  of  you  convinceth  me  of  sin  ?” — John  viii.  46. 

2.  A  relative  pronoun,  serving  as  the  neuter  of 
who,  and  having  as  its  antecedent  one  or  more  per¬ 
sons  or  things.  It  is  now  confined  to  things  ;  such 
expressions  as  “Our  father  which  art  in  heaven  ” 
being  now  obsolete.  Sometimes  the  antecedent  is 
a  clause  or  sentence  ;  as,  He  is  ill,  which  I  am  sorry 
for. 

3.  Used  adjectively,  or  with  a  noun,  the  relative 
coming  before  the  noun. 

“What !  whilke  way  is  he  gone  ?  he  gan  to  me.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,076. 

4.  Used  as  an  indefinite  pronoun,  standing  for 
whichever,  any  one  which,  that  which,  those  which, 
or  the  like ;  as,  Take  which  you  please. 

1[  (1)  Which  was  formerly  frequently  preceded  by 
the. 

“  Do  they  not  bl  aspheme  that  worthy  name  by  the  which 
ye  are  called  ?” — James  ii.  7. 

(2)  Which  was  formerly  sometimes  followed  by 
as  or  that,  with  the  effect  of  emphasis  or  definite¬ 
ness. 

(3)  It  was  also  sometimes  followed  by  the  in¬ 
definite  article. 

“I  shall  him  tellen  whiche  a  gret  honor 
It  is.”  Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,875. 

(4)  Which  is  which :  Which  is  the  one  and  which 
is  the  other.  A  phrase  commonly  used  to  denote 
inability  to  distinguish  between  two  persons  or 
things. 

(5)  Which  sometimes  had  whose  as  its  genitive. 

“Of  man’s  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world.” 

Milton :  P.  L.,  i.  2. 

whl$h-ev  -er,  wM$h-s6-ev'-er,  pron.  [English 
which;  -ever ,  -soever .1  Whether  one  or  the  other; 
no  matter  which.  (Used  both  as  an  adjective  and  a 
noun;  as,  Take  whichever  road  you  please;  which¬ 
ever  of  the  roads  he  takes.) 

twhlck  -?n,  s.  [Wicken.] 

Wind,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Cf.  Welsh  chwid  =  a 
quick  turn.] 

1.  The  motion  of  a  hare  running  but  not  fright¬ 
ened. 

2.  A  lie.  (Burns :  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook.) 

wind,  v.  i.  [Whid.]  (Scotch.) 

1.  To  whisk  ;  to  move  nimbly. 

“  An’  morning  poussie  whiddin*  seen.” 

Burns:  To  J.  Lapraik. 

2.  To  lie,  to  fib. 

whl  -dg-li,  why  -dgh,  s.  [Native  name.] 

Geog. :  A  maritime  province  of  Dahomey,  on  the 
Bight  of  Benin. 

whidah-bird,  whydah-bird,  s. 

Ornith.:  The  Widow-bird  (Vidua  paradisea),  or 
Broad-shafted  Whidah-bird,  from  equatorial  West 
Africa.  Male  black  on  head,  back,  and  tail ;  brill¬ 
iant  red  upon  the  nape  and  lower  parts  of  the 
body  ;  female  brownish-yellow  on  head,  breast  and 
borders  of  wings  rose  color.  Length  of  body  about 
five  inches,  tail  eleven  inches ;  female  somewhat 

bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun 
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smaller.  The  song  is  simple  but  pleasing,  and 
these  birds  are  brought  to  Europe  in  considerable 
numbers  and  sold  as  cage  birds.  They  are  gener¬ 
ally  called  by  dealers  Birds  of  Paradise,  and  some¬ 
times  Paradise  Widow-birds.  Used  in  a  wider  sense 
of  any  species  of  the  genus  Vidua  (q.  v.).  The  name 
Widow-bird,  or  Widow,  is  also  applied  with  a  quali¬ 
fying  epithet  to  allied  genera  ;  the  speciesof  Colius- 
passer  being  popularly  known  as  Mourning  Widows, 
and  the  single  species  of  Chera  (Chera  caffra)  as 
the  Long-tailed  Widow-bird. 

whidah-finch,  whydaw-finch,  s. 

Ornithology : 

1.  The  Whidah-bird  (q.  v.). 

“  The  bird  on  the  wing  is  the  whydah-finch,  remarkable 
for  the  enormous  plumes  with  which  the  tail  of  the  male 
bird  is  decorated  during  the  breeding  season.” — Wallace: 
Geog,  Dist.  Animals,  i.  264. 

2.  Any  species  of  the  genus  Vidua,  consisting  of 
tropical  and  South  African  finches,  with  long  wings 
and  a  boat-shaped  tail,  the  two  middle  feathers  of 
which  become  excessively  lengthened  in  the  male 
in  the  breeding  season  and  drop  off:  when  incuba¬ 
tion  is  over.  Most  of  the  species  seek  their  food  on 
the  ground,  generally  subsisting  on  grass  seeds  and 
insects ;  but  they  pass  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
breeding  season  among  the  branches  of  trees,  as 
affording  the  most  convenient  situation  for  the 
bestowal  of  their  abnormally  long  tails,  while  some 
are  found  inhabiting  the  reedy  parts  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  in  the  neighborhood  of  great  rivers.  Their 
nests  closely  resemble  those  of  the  Weaver-birds. 
The  best  known  species  are  the  Vidua  paradisea 
[Widow-bird],  and  V.  erythrorhynchus,  the  Red¬ 
billed  Whidah-finch,  which  is  somewhat  smaller. 

*whid-er,  adv.  [Whither.] 

*wMd-er-ward,  adv.  [Whitherward.] 

whiff,  *weffe,  s.  [An  imitative  word.  Cf.  puff, 
pipe, etc.;  cogn.  with  Welsh  chwiff=&  whiff,  a  puff  ; 
chwiffis— to  puff  ;  chwoff=  a  gust;  Dan.  vift=a  puff, 
a  gust ;  Ger.  piff-paff,  used  to  denote  a  sudden, 
explosive  sound.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  sudden  explosion  of  smoke,  or  the  like,  from 
the  mouth ;  a  puff. 

“  The  skipper  he  blew  a  whiff  from  his  pipe, 

And  a  scornful  laugh  laughed  he.” 

Longfellow:  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus. 

2.  A  short  blast  or  gust  of  air ;  a  gust  of  air  con¬ 
veying  some  smell. 

“A  whiff 

Of  stale  debauch,  forth  issuing  from  the  sties 
That  Law  has  licensed.”  Cowper:  Task,  iv.  459. 

3.  A  hasty  view  ;  a  glimpse.  (Prov.) 

4.  A  name  used  at  Oxford  and  other  places  on  the 
Thames  for  a  light  kind  of  outrigged  boat.  It  is 
timber-built  throughout,  thus  differing  from  a  skiff, 
which  is  a  racing-boat,  usually  of  cedar,  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  canvas  for  some  distance  at  the  bow  and 
stern. 

II.  Ichthy.:  [Mary-sole.] 

whiff,  v.  t.  [Whiff,  s.] 

1.  To  puff  ;  to  emit  in  puffs  or  whiffs. 

2.  To  consume  in  whiffs  ;  to  smoke. 

3.  To  blow  ;  to  carry  on  the  wind. 

“The  smoke  took  him  [Empedocles],  and  whift  him  up 
into  the  moon.” — Ben  Jonson:  News  from  the  New  World. 

*4.  To  carry,  as  by  a  slight  blast  or  puff  of  wind ; 
to  blow. 

“It  was  scornfully  whiffed  aside.”  —  Carlyle:  French 
Revol.,  pt.  i.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ii. 

*5.  To  drink ;  to  consume  by  drinking.  (Perhaps 
in  this  sense  confounded  with  quaff.) 

“  Gargantua  whiffed  the  great  draught.”  —  Urquhart: 
Rabelais,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xxxix. 

whif-f  et,  s.  [English  whiff,  s. ;  dimin.  suff .  -et.\ 
A  little  whiff. 

whlff-Ing,  s.  [Whiff.]  A  mode  of  fishing  for 
bass,  mackerel,  pollack,  &c.  (See  extract.) 

“  Whiffing,  the  process  of  slowly  towing  the  bait  (scull¬ 
ing  or  pulling  in  the  known  haunts  of  the  fish).” — Field, 
Dec.  26,  1885. 

whif'-fle,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A  frequent,  from  whiff,  verb 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  veer  about  as  the  wind  does. 

“If  the  winds  whiffle  about  to  the  south.” — Dampier: 
Disc,  of  Winds,  ch.  vi. 

*2.  To  change  from  one  opinion  or  course  to 
another ;  to  use  evasions ;  to  prevaricate ;  to  be 
fickle  and  unsteady. 

“  For,  just  as  inf  rest  whiffled  on  his  mind, 

He  Anatolians  left,  or  Thracians  join’d.” 

Harte:  Eulogius. 

*3.  To  drink,  to  quaff. 

,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 

;  tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -clous, 


*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  disperse  with  a  whiff  or  puff ;  to  blow  away ; 
to  scatter,  to  dissipate. 

“  Whiffle  away  these  truths.” — More. 

2.  To  shake  or  wave  quickly. 

whlf  -fle,  subst.  [A  dimin.  from  whiff,  s.  (q.  v.)] 
A  fife  or  small  flute. 

Whiffle-tree,  s.  A  bar  to  which  the  traces  of  an 
animal’s  harness  are  connected,  and  whereby  the 
vehicle  is  drawn  ;  a  whipple-tree.  The  terms  single, 
double,  and  treble  tree  are  more  convenient,  and 
expressive  of  their  capacity. 

*whlf  '-fler,  s.  [Eng.  whiffle,  s. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  whiffles  ;  one  who  frequently  changes 
his  opinions  or  course ;  one  who  uses  shifts  or 
evasions  in  arguments ;  a  fickle  or  unsteady  person ; 
a  trifler. 

2.  A  piper  or  fifer. 

3.  A  wand-bearer  to  head  a  procession ;  an  officer 
who  led  the  way  in  processions,  and  who  cleared 
the  way  by  blowing  a  horn  or  trumpet ;  any  person 
who  led  the  way  in  a  procession. 

“  Whifffers  originally  headed  armies  or  processions  as 
fifers  or  pipers ;  in  process  of  time  the  word  whifffers, 
which  had  always  been  used  in  the  sense  of  a  fifer,  came 
to  signify  any  person  who  went  before  in  a  procession.” — 
Douce:  Illustrations  of  Shakespeare. 

IT  Hence,  a  harbinger  of  any  kind.  (See  extract 
under  Shoeing-horn,  II.  1.) 

whlf-fllng-pln,  subst.  [Eng.  whiffl(e) ;  -ing,  and 
pin.]  A  game  played  with  a  plate  or  circular  disk 
which  is  made  to  revolve  on  edge,  and  the  player 
whose  name  is  called  by  the  spinner  must  catch  the 
plate  before  it  ceases  to  revolve. 

whlg(l),s.  [Whey.] 

*1.  Acidulated  whey,  sometimes  mixed  with  but¬ 
termilk  and  sweet  herbs,  used  as  a  cooling  bever¬ 
age.  (Prov.) 

“With  leeks  and  onions,  whig  and  whey.” 

Breton:  Works  of  a  Young  Wit. 

2.  Whey.  (Scotch.) 

whig  (2),  *whlgg,  s.  &  a.  [For  etym.  see  ex¬ 
tract.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Eng.  Hist. :  A  term  applied  to  the  members  of  one 
of  the  great  political  parties  in  Great  Britain. 
Originally  it  was  a  Scottish  term,  and  appears  to 
have  been  first  used  in  Scotland  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  and  in  England  in  that  of  Charles  II. 
According  to  Bishop  Burnet’s  account  (Own  Times, 
bk.  i.)  of  the  origin  of  the  word : 

“  The  south-west  counties  of  Scotland  have  seldom  corn 
enough  to  serve  them  all  the  year  round,  and  the  north¬ 
ern  parts  producing  more  than  they  used,  those  in  the 
west  went  in  summer  to  buy  at  Leith  the  stores  that  came 
from  the  north.  From  the  word  whiggam,  used  in  driving 
their  horses,  all  that  drove  were  called  the  whiggamors, 
contracted  into  whigs.  Nowin  the  year  before  the  news 
came  down  of  duke  Hamilton’s  defeat,  the  ministers  ani¬ 
mated  their  people  to  rise  and  march  to  Edinburgh  ;  and 
they  came  up,  marching  on  the  head  of  their  parishes, 
with  an  unheard-of  fury,  praying  and  preaching  all  the 
way  as  they  came.  The  marquis  of  Argyle  and  his  party 
came  and  headed  them,  they  being  about  6,000.  This 
was  called  the  ‘Whiggamors’  Inroad’;  and  ever  after 
that  all  who  opposed  the  court  came  in  contempt  to  be 
called  whigs.” 

From  Scotland  the  term  was  transferred  to  England, 
and  was  applied  to  the  political  party  opposed  to 
the  Tories.  It  was  first  assumed  as  a  party  name 
by  those  who  were  chiefly  instrumental  in  placing 
William  III.  on  the  throne.  As  a  political  term  it 
has  now  almost  fallen  out  of  use,  being  superseded 
by  the  term  Liberal,  the  more  extreme  members  of 
which  party  have  assumed  the  name  of  Radicals. 
[Liberal,  Radical,  Tory,  Whig amore.]  Another 
explanation  is  generally  given— as,  for  instance,  by 
Macaulay — that  Whig  was  derived  from  wheg= 
whey  [Whig  (l),2.],and  was  intended  to  stigma¬ 
tize  the  temper  of  the  Covenanters  soured  by 
oppression.  Skeat  considers  this  incorrect,  and 
accepts  Burnet’s  Etymology,  as  given  in  the  extract 
above. 

U.  S.  History  :  The  name  Whig  was  first  applied 
in  this  country  to  the  supporters  of  the  cause  of  the 
colonies  against  the  English  King  in  the  war  for 
independence.  The  name  was  doubtless  applied  to 
the  opponents  of  the  king,  from  the  fact  that  in 
England  the  same  name  was  applied  to  the  opposers 
of  the  royal  prerogative  in  the  time  of  J  ames  II. ,  who 
were  ultimately  successful  in  unseating  that  mon¬ 
arch.  After  the  revolution  had  been  successfully 
accomplished  the  name  Whig  disappeared  from 
politics,  and  the  people  of  the  country  divided  into 
Federalists  and  Democrats.  The  party  platform  of 
both  parties,  being  gradually  altered  to  meet  exist¬ 
ing  exigencies,  the  name  Federalist  was  dropped 
and  the  term  Whig  again  resuscitated  and  applied 
to  the  opponents  of  the  Democratic  party.  This 
name  was  retained  until  the  agitation  of  the  slavery 
question  induced  the.  formation  of  a  new  party, 
advocating  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  composed 
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of  recruits  from  the  ranks  of  both  the  Democratic 
and  Whig  parties.  To  this  new  party  the  name 
Republican  was  applied,  and  since  its  formation  the 
name.Whig  has  disappeared  from  the  glossary  of 
American  politics. 

B.  Asadj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Whigs ; 
composed  of  or  proposed  by  Whigs. 

“Attached  to  the  Whig  party.” — Burke:  Appeal  from 
■the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs. 

Whig,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Prob.  connected  with  A.  S.  wec- 
•gan= to  move,  to  agitate,  to  move  along.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  move  at  an  easy  and  steady  pace ; 
to  jog  along. 

“Was  whigging  cannily  awa’  hame.” — Seott:  Guy  Man- 
nering,  ch.  xxiv. 

B.  Trans. :  To  urge  forward,  as  a  horse. 

IT  Scotch  in  both  uses. 

whig  -a-more,  whlg'-ga-mbre,  s.  [Whig,  s.] 
A  whig  ;  a  term  of  contempt  applied  to  a  Scotch 
Presbyterian. 

“Itisna  good  for  my  health  to  come  in  the  gate  o’  the 
echigamore  bailie  bodies.” — Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxv. 

whigamores’  raid,  s.  [Engagement,  II.  2.] 

*whlg -gar-Chy,  s.  [Formed  from  whig.s.,  on 
analogy  of  oligarchy ,  &c.]  Government  by  Whigs. 

“They  will  not  recognize  any  government  in  Great 
Britain  but  whiggarchy  only.”  —  Swift:  Conduct  of  the 
Allies.  (Appendix.) 

whlg’-ger-jf,  subst.  [Eng.  whig,  s. ;  -ery.]  The 
principles  of  the  Whigs ;  Whiggism. 

Whlg’-glsh,  a.  [Eng.  whig,  s. ;  -is7i.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  Whigs ;  partaking  of  the  principles 
of  Whigs ;  characteristic  of  Whigs. 

“A  portion  of  the  Tories,  with  their  old  leader,  Danby, 
at  their  head,  began  to  hold  Whiggish  language.”— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

Whlg-glsh-llf,  adv.  [Eng.  whiggish;  -ly.]  In  a 
whiggish  manner. 

whlg'-gi§m,  subst.  [Eng.  whig,  s. ;  -ism.]  The 
principles  of  the  Whigs  ;  whiggery. 

“And,  though  he  had  never  been  factious,  his  political 
opinions  had  a  tinge  of  Whiggism.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

Whig  -ling,  subst.  [Eng.  whig,  s. ;  dimin.  suff. 
-ling.]  A  petty  or  insignificant  Whig.  (Used  in 
"contempt.) 

whlg-mgi-leer’-Ie,  s.  &  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

A.  As  subst.:  A  trinket,  a  nicknack,  a  whim. 
{Scotch.) 

“  Nane  o’  yere  whigmaleeries  and  curlieworlies.” — Scott: 
Rob  Roy,  ch.  xix. 

B.  Asadj.:  Dealing  in  gimcracks ;  whimsical. 

while,  *whil,  *whyle,  *wyle,  s.  &  conj.  [A.  S. 

hwil= a  time;  cogn.  with  Icel.  hvila=  a  place  of 
rest,  abed;  Dan.  hvile=rest ;  Sw.  hvila=rest ;  O.  H. 
■German  hwila;  Ger.  weile;  Goth,  hweila— a  time, 
season ;  and  perhaps  also  with  Lat.  qities=rest.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  time;  a  space  of  time;  especially  a  short 
space  of  time  during  which  something  happens,  or 
is  to  happen,  or  be  done. 

‘  ‘I  for  a  while  will  leave  you.” 

Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  v. 

*2.  A  turn,  a  return.  ( Wy cliff e :  I  Kings  xxiv.  20.) 

B.  As  conjunction : 

1.  During  the  time  that ;  as,  While  I  write  you 
sleep. 

2.  As  long  as  ;  whilst. 

“Use  your  memory;  you  will  sensibly  experience  a 

f’radual  improvement,  while  you  take  care  not  to  over- 
oad  it.” — Watts. 

3.  At  the  same  time  that. 

“Painfully  to  pore  upon  a  book 
To  seek  the  light  of  truth:  while  truth  the  while 
Doth  falsely  blind  the  eyesight  of  his  look.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  i.  1. 

*4.  Till. 

“  While  then,  God  be  with  you!” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

H  (1)  The  while:  During  the  time  that  something 
else  is  going  on  ;  in  the  meantime. 

“Put  on  the  gown  the  while.” 

Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  2. 

(2)  Worthwhile:  Worth  the  expenditure  of  time 
which  would  be  required ;  worth  the  time,  pains, 
labor,  or  expense  involved. 

*(3)  While  was  formerly  used  in  exclamations  of 
grief ;  as,  Alas,  the  while! 
while,  v.  t.  &  i.  [While,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1,  To  cause  to  pass  pleasantly,  or  without  languor, 
irksomeness,  or  weariness.  (Usually  followed  by 
•away.) 

“Here  in  seclusion,  as  a  widow  may, 

The  lovely  lady  whiled  the  hours  away.” 

Longfellow:  Student’s  Tale. 


*2.  To  spend. 

“To  while  so  much  time  in  perusing  this  disquisition.” 
— Pegge:  Anecdotes,  p.  229. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  loiter;  to  pass  slowly. 

“To  pass  away  the  whiling  moments.” — Steele:  Specta¬ 
tor,  No.  522. 

*whlle'-mele,  adv.  [English  while,  and  suffix 
-mele,  as  in  piecemeal,  &c.]  By  turns. 

“Ten  thousand  by  eche  moneth  whilemele.” — Wycliffe: 
3  Kings  v.  14. 

*whlle’-ness,  s.  [Eng .while;  -ness.]  Change. 

“Anentis  whom  is  .  .  .  nether  schadewing  of  whiter 

ness  or  tyme.” — Wycliffe:  James  i.  17. 

*whll-ere’,  *whyle-are,  adv.  [English  while, 
and  ere.]  A  little  time  ago  or  before ;  some  time 
ago ;  erewhile. 

“  Let  us  be  jocund.  Will  you  troll  the  catch 
You  taught  me  but  whilere  t  ” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  2. 

Whlle§,  adv.  [Eng.  while,  with  adverbial  suffix 
-es.] 

*1.  While;  during  the  time  that;  as  long  as;  at 
the  same  time  that. 

“  Whiles  his  most  mighty  father  on  a  hill 
Stood  smiling.”  Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  v.  2. 

2.  Sometimes ;  at  times.  (Scotch.) 

“For  a’  the  nonsense  maggots  that  ye  whiles  take  into 
your  head.” — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxxviii. 

Whll'-Ing,  pr.par.  or  a.  [While,  v.] 
*whiling-time,  s.  A  time  of  waiting. 

“The  whiling-time,  the  gathering  together  and  waiting 
a  little  before  dinner,  is  the  most  awkwardly  passed  away 
of  any  in  the  four-and-twenty  hours.” — Steele:  Spectator, 
No.  448. 

whllk,  s.  [Whelk.] 
whllk,  pron.  [Which.]  (Scotch.) 
whll’-ly,  v.t.  [Probably  connected  with  wheedle 
(q.  v.).]  To  cajole  by  wheedling;  to  whillywha. 

whll'-lf-wha,  whll'-ly-whaw,  v.  trans.  &  i. 
[Whilly.J 

A.  Trans.:  To  cajole,  to  wheedle;  to  delude  by 
specious  pretenses. 

B.  Intransitive :  To  utter  cajolery  or  wheedling 
speeches.  (Scotch.) 

whll  -l^-wha,  whll’-ll-whaw,  s.  &  a.  [Whil¬ 
lywha,  v.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Idle  cajoling  speeches;  flummery. 

“  Learn  the  way  of  blawing  in  a  woman’s  lug  wi’  a  your 
whillywhas  l” — Scott:  Old  Mortality ,  ch.  v. 

2.  A  shuffler. 

“You  soon  begin  to  suspect  a  whillywha — J.  Wilson: 
Nodes  Ambr'osiance,  i.  119. 

B.  As  adj. :  Characterized  by  cajolery  ;  not  to  be 
depended  on. 

whll-om,  *whll'-6me,  *whyl-ome,  adv.  [A.  S. 
hivilum,  dat.  of  hwll=  a  while.]  Formerly,  once,  of 
old,  erewhile. 

“On  sloping  mounds,  or  in  the  vale  beneath, 

Are  domes  where  whilome  kings  did  make  repair.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  i.  22. 

Whilst,  *whilest,  adverb.  [English  whiles,  with 
excrescent  t,  as  in  amidst,  amongst,  &c.]  While. 

“Whilst  your  great  goodness,  out  of  holy  pity, 
Absolved  him  with  an  ax.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

*  The  whilst : 

(1)  In  the  meantime. 

“I’ll  call  Sir  Toby  the  whilst.” — Shakespeare:  Twelfth 
Night,  iv.  2. 

(2)  While. 

“  The  whilst,  amus’d,  you  hear.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  18. 
whim  (1),  s.  [Icel.  hvima— to  wander  with  the 
eyes,  as  a  silly  person ;  mm=giddiness,  folly.]  A 
sudden  turn  or  start  of  the  mind ;  a  sudden  fancy ; 
a  freak,  a  caprice. 

“Touching  thy  harp  as  the  whim  came  on  thee.” 

Matthew  Arnold:  Empedocles  on  Etna. 

If  For  the  difference  between  freak  and  whim,  see 
Feeak. 

whim  (2),  subst.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  hoisting- 
device  operated  by  horse-power,  to  wind  a  rope  and 
draw  a  kibble  or  bucket  from  a  mine.  The  rope  is 
passed  over  a  pulley  and  around  a  drum  on  a  verti¬ 
cal  shaft  provided  with  a  cross-bar,  to  which  a  pair 
of  traces  is  connected.  (Also  written  ivhin.) 

IT  Whim  is  used  locally=mine,  subst.  Thus  Tully 
Whim,  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck= Tully  Mine, 
whim-gin,  s. 

Mining:  The  same  as  Whim  (2). 

whim-rope,  s. 

Mining :  A  rope  by  which  the  kibble  is  attached 
to  the  winding-engine  or  whim. 


whim-shaft,  s. 

Mining :  The  shaft  by  which  the  stuff  is  drawn 
out  of  a  mine. 

*whlm,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Whim  (1),  s.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  indulge  in  whims;  to  be  subject 
to  whims  or  capricious  fancies  ;  to  be  giddy.  (Con¬ 
greve  :  Way  of  the  World,  iv.) 

B.  Trans. :  To  influence  by  whims  or  odd  fancies. 
“How  he  came  to  be  whimmed  ofi  from  it,  as  his  expree- 

sion  was.” — Ward:  Life  of  Dr.  Henry  More. 

whlm'-hle,  s.  [Wimble.] 

whlm'-hrel,  s.  [Etym.  not  apparent ;  prob.  from 
the  cry  of  the  bird.  Cf .  titterel.] 

Ornith.:  Numenius  phceopus,  widely  distributed  . 
from  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia  to  the  north  of 
Africa  and  India,  visiting  England  in  its  spring  and 
autumn  migrations,  occasionally  breeding  in  the 
Shetland  Islands.  It  resembles  the  Curlew  (q.  v.),  , 
but  is  smaller,  and  has  a  proportionately  shorter 
bill ;  length  of  male  sixteen  inches,  female  some¬ 
what  larger.  Plumage  bright  ash-color,  with  streaks 
of  brown  on  neck  and  breast:  a  band  of  yellowish- 
white  on  middle  of  head,  with  a  wider  brown  band 
on  each  side ;  belly  and  abdomen  white  ;  feathers  of 
back  and  scapulars  deep  brown  in  the  middle,  bor¬ 
dered  with  brighter  brown  ;  tail  ashy-brown,  with 
oblique  brown  bands;  bill  blackish,  inclining  to 
red  at  base;  feet  lead-color.  The  Whimbrel  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  “Curlew-knave”  of  the  old  Household 
Books ;  its  flesh  is  still  esteemed  for  the  table,  and 
its  eggs  are  as  highly  valued  as  those  of  the  Plover. 

whim-ling,  s.  [Eng.  whim  (1),  s. ;  dimin.  suff. 
•ling.]  A  person  fall  of  whims. 

“  Go,  whimling,  and  fetch  two  or  three  grating  loaves 
out  of  the  kitching.” — Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Coxcomb,  iv. 

whlm-ma-dld-dle,  s.  [A  fanciful  word.]  The 
name  given  in  some  of  the  Southern  states  to  a  four- 
wheeled,  two-seated  vehicle,  similar  to  a  carryall. 

•Whlm'-mjf,  a.  [Eng.  whim  (1),  s. ;  -y.]  Full  of 
whims;  whimsical, capricious. 

"  The  study  of  Rabbinical  literature  either  finds  a  man 
whimmy,  or  makes  him  so.” — Coleridge. 

*whlmpe,  *whympe,  v.  i.  [Low  Ger.  wemern, 
Ger.  wimmern— to  whimper.]  To  whimper. 

“There  shall  be  intractabiles,  that  will  whimpe  and 
whine.” — Latimer:  Ser.  before  Edw.  VI.,  March  22. 

whlm'-per,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A  frequent,  from  whimpe 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  cry  with  a  low,  whining  voice ;  to 
whine. 

“The  father  by  his  authority  should  always  stop  this 
sort  of  crying,  and  silence  their  whimpering.” — Locke: 
On  Education. 

B.  Trans.:  To  utter  in  a  low,  whining  tone;  as, 
to  whimper  out  complaints. 

whlm’-per,  s.  [Whimper,  v.]  A  low,  peevish  or 
whining  cry. 

“The  first  whimper  was  borne  upon  our  ears.” — Field, 
April  4,  1885. 

IT  To  be  on  the  whimper:  To  be  in  a  peevish,  cry¬ 
ing  state.  (Colloq.) 

whlm'-per-er,  s.  [Eng.  whimper,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  whimpers. 

whlm’-per-Ing,  pr.  par.,a.&s.  [Whimper,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  A  low,  muttered  cry ;  a  whimper. 
“What  was  there  in  thy  purse,  thou  keep’st  such  a 

whimpering t” — Ben  Jonson:  Gipsies  Metamorphosed. 

*whlm’-pled  (le  as  $1),  a.  [Prob.  connected 
with  whimper.]  Distorted  with  crying. 

“This  whimpled,  whining,  purblind,  wayward  boy.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  iii.  1. 

whlm'-§ey  (l),s.  [Norw.  kvimsa;  Dan.  vimee 
=to  skip;  jump  from  one  thing  to  another.] 
[Whim  (1),  s.]  A  whim,  a  freak,  a  caprice,  an  odd 
fancy. 

“I  can  feel 

A  whimsey  in  my  blood.”  Ben  Jonson:  Volpone. 
whlm’-§ey  (2),  s.  [Whim  (2),  s.J 

1.  Mining:  An  engine  used  to  draw  up  coals  ;  the 
term  is  particularly  applied  to  the  old  atmospheric 
engines. 

2.  A  small  warehouse-crane  for  lifting  goods  to  . 
the  upper  stories. 

*whim'-§ey,  v.  t.  [Whimsey  (1), «.]  To  fill  with 
whimseys  or  whims. 

“To  have  a  man’s  brains  whimsied  with  his  wealth.” — 
Beaum.  <&  Flet. :  Rule  a  Wife  and  have  a  Wife. 

wMm'-§Ic-g.l,  a.  [Eng.  whims(ey) ;  - ical .] 

1.  Full  of  whims  ;  capricious  ;  having  fanciful  or 
capricious  fancies ;  odd. 

“  If  still,  from  false  pride,  your  pangs  she  deride. 

This  whimsical  virgin  forget.” 

Byron:  Reply  to  some  Verses. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  gmidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  hSr,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
<or,  wore,  wolf,  w5rk.  who,  s6n;  mute,  cfib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  -  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


whimsicality 
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2.  Strange,  curious,  freakish. 

“Offering  a  whimsical  insult  to  the  government”— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

3.  Odd  in  appearance ;  fanciful,  fantastic. 

“I  am  not  for  adding  to  the  beautiful  edifices  of 
Mature,  not  for  raising  any  whimsical  superstructure  upon 
her  plans.” — Addison:  Spectator,  No.  98. 

Whlm-gl-cal'-I-t#,  s.  [Eng.  whimsical',  - ity .] 
Whimsicalness. 

“The  whimsicality  of  my  father’s  brain  was  far  from 
having  the  whole  honor  of  this.” — Sterne:  Tristram 
Shandy,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  xxxiii. 

Whlm'-gl-CijG-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  whimsical;  -ly.] 
In  a  whimsical  manner;  oddly,  freakishly,  fantas¬ 
tically. 

“There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  more  whimsically  dismal  fig¬ 
ure  in.  nature.” — Goldsmith:  The  Bee,  No.  1  (Introd.) 

whim  -gl-CijQ-ness,  s.  [Eng.  whimsical;  -ness.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  whimsical ;  whimsical 
disposition ;  odd  temper. 

“Every  one  values  Mr.  Pope;  one  for  .  .  .  another 
tor  his  whimsicalness.’’ — Pope:  Letter  to  Mr.  Blount. 

whlm'-g^,  s.  [Whimsey.] 

*whlm-wham,  s.  [A  reduplication  of  Eng.  whim 
(1),  s.]  A  plaything,  a  toy,  a  whim,  a  fancy. 

“They’ll  pull  ye  all  to  pieces  for  your  whimwhams.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Little  Thief. 

whin  (1),  s.  [Wei.  chwyn=  (1)  weeds,  (2)  a  weed. 
{Skeat.)  Prior  suggests  Dan.  7iven=bent  grass.] 

1.  Botany : 

(1)  One  of  the  popular  names  for  the  genus  Ulex, 
and  especially  for  Ulex  europceus. 

If  Used  in  the  plural  for  whin-bushes  growing,  as 
they  do,  gregariously,  so  as  to  cover  a  larger  or 
smaller  space  with  a  thorny  brake. 

“Mr.  Laidlay  drew  his  tee  shot  and  got  among  the 
whins.” — Field,  Oct.  3,  1885. 

f(2)  Ononis  arvensis. 

2.  Petrol.:  Whinstone  (q.  v.). 

whin-ax,  s.  An  instrument  used  for  extirpat¬ 
ing  whin  from  land. 

whin-berry,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Vaccinium,  specially  V.myrtil- 

this. 

*whin-bird,  s. 

Ornith.:  An  unidentified  bird;  probably  the  whin- 
chat  (q.  v.) 

“Great  variety  of  finches  and  other  small  birds,  whereof 
one  very  small,  called  a  whin-bird,  marked  with  five  yel¬ 
low  spots,  and  lesser  than  a  wren.” — Browne:  Norfolk 
Birds. 

Whin-bruiser,  subst.  A  machine  for  cutting  and 
bruising  furze  or  whins  for  fodder  for  cattle. 

whin  (2),  subst.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  same  as 
Whim  (2). 

whin  (3) ,  s.  [ Wheen  ,  s.  ] 

whln'-ghat,  s.  [Eng.  whin  (1),  and  chat.] 

Ornith. :  Saxicola  rubetra,  closely  allied  to  and 
externally  resembling  the  Stonechat  (q.  v.),  from 
which  it  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  white 
streaks  on  the  head  and  neck,  by  the  absence  of 
white  on  the  wing-coverts,  and  by  the  border  of 
rusty  yellow  on  the  feathers  of  the  upper  parts. 
(Cf.  extract  under  Whin-bibd.]  Length  about  five 
inches. 

whine,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  hwinan;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
vhina=to  whiz,  to  whir ;  Dan.  /twine = to  whistle,  to 
whine;  Sw.  hvina=to  whistle;  cf.  Icel.  kveina=to 
wail;  Goth.  kwainon=  to  mourn;  Sansc.  kvan= to 
buzz.] 

1.  To  express  sorrow,  distress,  or  complaint  by  a 
plaintive,  drawling  cry  ;  to  moan  ;  to  complain  in  a 
mean  or  unmanly  way. 

“’  Tis  true,  I  could  not  whine  nor  sigh, 

I  know  but  to  obtain  or  die.” 

Byron:  The  Giaour. 

2.  To  make  a  similar  noise.  (Said  of  dogs  and 
other  animals.) 

“I  like  a  dog,  could  bite  as  well  as  whine.” 

Pope:  Wife  of  Bath’s  Prologue,  152. 

whine,  subst.  [Whine,  w.]  A  drawling,  plaintive 
tone;  the  nasal,  puerile  tone  of  mean  complaint; 
-mean  or  unmanly  complaint. 

“The  cant  and  whine  of  a  mendicant.” — Cogan:  On  the 
Passions,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

whln  -er,  s.  [Eng.  whin(e),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
whines. 

“The  sect  of  whiners  or  grumblers  (for  it  deserves  to 
be  stigmatized  by  no  very  honorable  name),  furnishes  a 
very  proper  subject  for  ridicule.” — Knox •  Winter  Even¬ 
ings,  even.  14. 

whlnge,  v.  i.  [Whine,  v.]  To  whine  (Scotch). 

“If  ony  whiggish  whingin’  sot, 

To  blame  poor  Matthew  dare  man.” 

Burns:  Elegy  on  Capt.  Henderson.  (The  Epitaph.) 


Whlng'-er,  subst.  [Whinyaed.]  A  sort  of  hanger 
used  as  a  knife  at  meals  and  in  broils ;  a  poniard. 
(Scotch.) 

“  Wi’  the  pistol  and  the  whinger  in  the  tae  hand,  and 
the  Bible  in  the  other.” — Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch.  xiv. 

whin'-Ing,  *whyn-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Whine, 
verb.] 

whln'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  whining;  -ly.]  In  a 
whining  manner. 

whln'-ny,  a.  [Eng.  whin  (1),  s. ;  -y.] 

1.  Abounding  in  whins  or  furze-bushes. 

“  Gateskale  being  a  whinny  place.” — Nicholson  &  Bum: 
Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  ii.  319. 

2.  Abounding  in  or  resembling  whinstone. 

whln'-ny,  v.i.  [An  imitative  word;  cf.  English 

whine,  and  Lat.  hinnio— to  whinny.]  To  utter  the 
sound  of  a  horse ;  to  neigh. 

“And  tho’  he  were  as  naked  as  my  nail, 

Yet  he  could  whinny  then,  and  wag  the  tail.” 

Drayton:  The  Moon-Calf. 

,  whln'-njf,  s.  [Whinny,  v.]  The  act  of  whinny¬ 
ing;  a  neigh. 

whin-stone,  *quhin-stane,  *quhyn-stane,  s. 

[Etym.  doubtful;  prob.  from  English  whin  (1),  and 
stone.] 

Petrol. :  A  term  used  as  synonymous  with  green¬ 
stone  (q.  v.),  but  applied  by  miners  and  quarrymen 
to  any  hard,  resisting  rock  which  comes  in  the  way 
of  their  operations.  (Page.) 

*whln'-yg.rd,  *whln'-I-?ird,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful; 
perhaps  from  A.  8.  winnan=to  fight ;  and  geard=  a 
rod,  a  yard.]  A  sword  or  hanger. 

“He snatch’d  his  whinyard  up.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  I.  ii. 

whip,  *whip-pen,  *whyp-pyn,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Orig¬ 
inal  meaning,  to  move  rapidly  ;  cf.  Dut.  wippen=  to 
skip,  to  hasten,  to  flog ;  Low  Ger.  wippen,  wuppen 
=to  go  up  and  down,  as  on  a  seesaw ;  Dan.  vippe= 
to  seesaw,  to  rock;  Sw.  vippa= to  wag,  to  jerk,  to 
flog ;  Ger.  wippen=  to  move  up  and  down,  to  seesaw, 
to  flog;  Gael,  cuip—a.  whip:  Wei.  chwip= a  quick 
turn;  chwipio= to  move  briskly  or  nimbly.  The  h, 
therefore,  appears  not  to  have  belonged  to  the  word 
originally.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  move  suddenly  and  quickly ;  to  take  or  seize 
with  a  sudden  motion  ;  to  snatch  ;  to  carry,  convey, 
or  move  suddenly  and  rapidly.  (Generally  followed 
by  a  preposition,  as  away,  off ,  out ,  up,  &c.) 

“The  sultan,  furious,  called  a  mute,  and  said, 

‘  O  Musta,  straightway  whip  me  qjfliis  head.’  ” 

T.  B.  Aldrich:  The  World’s  Way. 

2.  To  make  to  turn  or  rotate  with  lashes ;  as,  to 
whip  a  top. 

3.  To  strike  with  a  whip  or  lash,  or  with  anything 
tough  and  flexible  ;  to  lash. 

“Wee  were  constrained  to  beat  and  whip  on  our 
horses.”— Huckluyt:  Voyages,  i.  112. 

4.  To  furnish  with  a  whip,  scourge,  birch,  or  the 
like ;  to  flog. 

“  Let  them  be  whipp'd  through  every  market  town,  till 
they  come  to  Berwick,  whence  they  came.” — Shakesp.: 
Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  1. 

5.  To  drive  with  lashes. 

“  Consideration  like  an  angel  came, 

And  whipp’d  th’  offending  Adam  out  of  him.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  i.  1. 

*6.  To  thrash  ;  to  beat  out,  as  grain,  by  striking; 
as,  to  whip  wheat. 

*7.  To  lash  in  a  figurative  sense;  to  treat  with 
cutting  severity,  as  with  sarcasm,  abuse,  or  the  like. 

“Wilt  thou  whip  thine  own  faults  in  other  men  Y” 
Shakesp.:  Timon,  v.  1. 

8.  To  beat  into  a  froth,  as  eggs,  cream,  &c.,  with 
a  whisk,  fork,  spoon,  or  the  like. 

9.  To  fish  by  casting  a  line  on  a  stream.  [Fly¬ 
fishing.] 

10.  To  beat,  to  overcome,  to  surpass.  (Amer. 
slang.) 

*11.  To  sew  slightly;  to  form  into  gathers;  as,  to 
whip  a  ruffle. 

12.  To  sew  over  and  over,  as  the  two  selvages  of 
stuffs  stitched  together. 

11.  Naut. :  To  hoist  or  purchase  by  means  of  a 
rope  passed  through  a  single  pulley. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  move  or  turn  nimbly  ;  to  start  suddenly  and 
run  ;  to  turn  and  run. 

“In  fight  he  sets  up  his  taile,  and  whips  aboute,  turn¬ 
ing  his  taile  to  the  enemie.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  viii-, 
ch.  xxiv. 

2.  (See  extract.) 

“She  and  Scully  robbed  a  sailor  in  Devonshire  street, 
and  Scully  was  guilty  of  what  is  known  in  Billingsgate 
as  whipping— that  is,  being  interpreted,  keeping  part  of 
the  plunder.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Feb.  1,  1888. 


5[  1.  To  whip  in : 

(1)  Intransitive : 

(a)  To  act  as  whipper-in  (q.  v.). 

“Also,  whipped-in  for  some  time  to  the  Bedale.”— 
Field,  Nov.  19,  1887. 

(b)  To  come  last. 

“ - whipped-in,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  every  oae 

an  extraordinary  stand  was  made.” — London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph. 

(2)  Trans. :  To  keep  from  scattering,  as  hounds  in 
a  hunt ;  hence,  to  bring  or  keep  the  members  of  a 
party  together,  as  in  a  legislative  assembly. 

2.  To  whip  off:  To  drive  hounds  off  a  scent. 

“The  difficult  nature  of  the  covert,  and  tho  fact  that 

they  were  running  in  view,  prevented  hounds  from  being 
whipped  off  at  the  outset.”— Field,  April  4,  1885. 

3.  To  whip  the  cat : 

(1)  To  practice  the  most  pinching  parsimony. 
(Prov.) 

(2)  To  work  from  house  to  house  by  the  day,  as  a 
tailor,  dressmaker,  carpenter,  or  the  like.  (Prov.) 

“Mr.  Hugh  Haliburton  dilates  upon  the  custom  of 
‘whipping  the  cat’ — i.  e.,  working  for  people  at  their 
houses,  as  was  once  the  wont  of  Scottish  tailors.  A  minis¬ 
ter  who  fills  another’s  pulpit  (for  a  consideration^  is 
equally  said  to  ‘flog  pouss.’  ” — St.  James’s  Gazette,  MoJp2, 
1888. 

4.  To  whip  the  devil  around  the  stump :  To  pre¬ 
varicate  or  circumlocute. 

whip,  whippe,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  An  instrument  used  for  driving  horses  and  other 
animals,  or  for  correction;  commonly  consisting 
of  a  handle,  a  thong  of  plaited  leather,  and  a  lash 
of  plaited  hemp  or  other  fiber.  Frequently,  how¬ 
ever,  the  handle  and  thong  are  in  one  piece,  form¬ 
ing  a  tapering,  flexible  rod ;  riding-whips  are  made 
in  this  way. 

“To  thy  speed  add  wings. 

Lest  with  a  whip  of  scorpions  I  pursue 
Thy  ling’ring.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  701. 

2.  A  coachman,  or  driver  of  a  carriage. 

“None  of  the  London  whips  .  .  .  wear  wigs  now.” — 
Sheridan:  Rivals,  i.  1. 

3.  A  whipper-in. 

“The  first  whip  was  unlucky  in  meeting  with  a  nasty 
accident  some  two  or  three  weeks  back.” — Field,  Oct.  15, 
1887. 

4.  An  endless  line,  used  in  saving  life  from  a 
wreck. 

“The  whip  passes  rapidly  toward  the  wreck,  and  arriv¬ 
ing  there  the  sailors  make  fast  the  tail-block  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  directions  on  the  tally-board,  and  show  a 
signal  to  the  shore.” — Scribner’s  Magazine,  Jan.  1880,  p. 

5.  A  flag  used  for  signaling. 

6.  The  arm  of  a  windmill,  on  which  a  sail  is  ex¬ 
tended  ;  also  the  length  of  the  arm  reckoned  from 
the  shaft. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Nautical:  A  form  of  hoisting-tackle.  A  single 
whip  is  the  most  simple  purchase  in  use.  If  the 
fall  of  the  rope  of  a  single  whip  be  spliced  round 
the  block  of  another  whip,  it  becomes  whip  on  whip, 
or  whip  and  runner.  Thus  two  single  blocks  afford 
the  same  purchase  as  a  tackle  having  a  double  and 
a  single  block,  with  much  less  friction. 

2.  Parliamentary : 

(1)  A  member  who  performs  the  important  duties 
of  looking  after  the  interests  of  his  party,  and  who 

4  secures  the  attendance  of  as  many  members  as  pos¬ 
sible  at  an  important  division. 

“The  Liberal  whips  have  issued  a  somewhat  similar 
invitation.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

(2)  A  call  made  upon  the  members  of  a  party  to 
attend  in  their  places  at  a  certain  time,  as  when  an 
important  division  is  expected. 

“  Urgent  whips  have  been  issued  by  both  sides.” — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

*Tf  Used  as  an  exclamation=immediately. 

“  You  are  no  sooner  chose  in,  but,  whip  t  you  are  as 
proud  as  the  devil.” — Centlivre:  Gotham  Election. 

If  (1)  To  whip  with  six  strings :  [Six,  If  (2)]. 

(2)  Whip  and  derry : 

Mining:  An  arrangement  for  raising  the  kibble, 
by  means  of  a  rope  merely  passing  over  a  pulley 
and  attached  to  a  horse. 

3)  Whip  and  runner :  [Whip,  s.,  II.  1.] 

4)  Whip  and  spur:  With  the  greatest  haste. 

“  Each  staunch  polemick 

Came  whip  and  spur,  and  dash’d  thro’  thin  and  thick.” 

Pope:  Dunciad,  iv.  197. 

whip-cord,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  hard-twisted  cord  of  which 
lashes  for  whips  are  made. 

“O  for  a  lash  of  whip-cord.” — Ben  Jonson:  Tale  of  a 
Tub,  ii.  1. 

2.  Bot. :  The  genus  Chordaria. 


&611,  bo^;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e;ist.  ph  =  f. 

-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =bel,  d©L 
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whip-cordy 


*Whip-COrdy,  a.  Like  whip-cord;  sinewy,  mus¬ 
cular. 

“  The  bishop  wonderfully  hale  and  whip-cordy.” — Bp. 
Wilberforoe,  in  Life,  ii.  336. 


whip- crane,  s.  A  crane  of  simple  construction, 
for  whipping  or  quickly  hoisting  goods  in  unload¬ 
ing  vessels. 

whip-graft,  s. 

Hort.:  A  graft  made  by  cutting 
the  scion  and  stock  in  a  sloping 
direction,  so  as  to  fit  each  other, 
and  by  inserting  a  toDgue  in  the 
scion  into  a  slit  on  the  stock. 

whip-graft,  v.  t.  To  graft  by 
the  method  described  under 
Whip-graft,  s.  (q.  v.). 

Whip-hand,  s.  The  hand  in 
which  the  whip  is  held  in  riding 
or  driving ;  hence,  fig.,  power,  ad¬ 
vantage.  Whip-graft. 

IT  To  get  or  have  the  whip-hand 
of:  To  get  or  have  the  advantage  over. 


“A  scheme  to  get  the  whip-hand  of  the  owner.” — Field, 
Dec.  24,  1887. 


♦whip-king,  s.  A  ruler  of  kings  ;  a  king-maker. 
“Richard  Nevill,  that  whip-king.” — P.  Holland:  Cam¬ 
den,  p.  671. 


whip-lash,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  lash  or  striking  end  of  a 
whip. 

“  Have  whip-lash  well  knotted  and  cartrope  inough.” 

Tusser:  Husbandrie. 

2.  Bot. :  Chorda  filum. 

whip-maker,  s.  One  who  makes  whips. 

Whip-net,  s.  A  simple  form  of  network  fabric 
produced  in  the  loom  by  a  systematic  crossing  of 
the  warps. 


whip-on-whip,  s.  [Whip,  s.,  II.  1.] 


Whip-poor-Will,  s. 


Ornith. :  Caprimulgus  ( antrostomus )  vociferus,  a 
Goatsucker  common  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
United  States.  About  ten 
inches  long ;  plumage 
tawny  brown,  much  mot¬ 
tled  and  indistinctly 
marked  with  small 
transverse  bands,  top  of 
the  head  streaked  with 
black,  and  a  narrow 
white,  collar  on  throat. 

The  popular  name  of  the 
bird  is  derived  from  the 
cry,  which  bears  some 
resemblance  to  these 
words.  Nuttall  ( Or - 
nithol.  United  States') 
says  that  “in  the  lower  vvinr,  r,™,.  will 
part  of  the  state  of  Dela-  VV  hlP-POor-Will. 

ware  he  found  these  birds  troublesomely  abundant 
in  the  breeding  season,  so  that  the  reiterated  echoes 
of  ‘whip-poor-will,’  ‘whip-peri-will,’  issuing  from 
several  birds  at  the  same  time,  occasioned  such  a 
confused  vociferation  as  at  first  to  banish  sleep.” 
The  habits  of  the  bird  are  like  those  of  the  Euro- 
apen  Goatsucker.  [Caprimulgus.] 


whip-ray,  s.  The  same  as  Sting-ray.  So  called 
from  its  long  and  slender  tail. 

whip-roll,  s. 

Weaving :  A  roller  or  bar  over  which  the  yarn 
passes  from  the  yarn-beam  to  the  reed.  By  the  press¬ 
ure  on  the  whip-roll  the  rate  of  let-off  (q.  v.)  is 
adjusted. 

whip-round,  s.  A  collection  or  subscription 
among  friends  or  neighbors. 

“[Her]  neighbors,  who  knew  that  she  had  no  money, 
instituted  a  whip-round,  and  soon  raised  the  necessary 
amount.” — London  Echo. 


whip-saw,  s.  A  thin,  narrow  saw-blade,  strained 
in  a  frame,  and  used  as  a  compass-saw  in  following 
curved  lines.  [Whipsaw,  v.  t.~\ 

whip-shaped,  adj.  Shaped  like  the  lash  of  a 
whip.  [Flagellifokm.] 

whip-snake,  s. 

Zoology :  Any  species  of  the  family  Dryiophidas. 
They  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  their  exces¬ 
sively  slender  back  and  tail,  which  has  been  com¬ 
pared  to  the  thong  of  a  whip,  and  long  and  narrow 
head,  which  ends  in  a  protruding  rostral  shield  or 
in  a  flexible  snout.  They  are  arboreal  in  habit, 
usually  green  in  color,  and  feed  on  birds  and 
lizards.  Wallace  puts  the  genera  at  five  and  the 
species  at  fifteen,  all  from  the  tropical  regions. 

Whip-socket,  s.  A  pocket,  usually  on  the  edge 
of  the  dashboard  of  a  vehicle,  to  hold  the  whip. 


whip-staff,  s. 

Nautical :  A  piece  of  wood  fastened  to  the  helm, 
which  the  steersman  holds  in  his  hand  to  move  the 
helm  and  turn  the  ship.  (Bailey.) 
whip-stalk,  s.  A  whip-stock, 
whip-stick,  s.  The  handle  of  a  whip ;  a  whip¬ 
stock. 

whip-stitch,  v.  t. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  sew  slightly ;  to  whip. 

2.  Agric.:  To  half-plow  or  rafter  (q.  v.).  (Prov.) 
whip-stitch,  s. 

*1.  A  tailor.  (In  contempt.) 

*2.  A  hasty  composition.  (Dryden.) 

3.  Agriculture :  A  sort  of  half-plowing,  otherwise 
called  raftering.  (Prov.) 

Whip-Stock,  s.  The  rod  or  handle  to  which  the 
lash  of  a  whip  is  fastened. 

“  He  broke  his  whip-stock.” 

Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  i.  2. 

Whip-Tom-Kelly,  s. 

Ornithology :  Vireosylvia  calidris,  a  native  of  the 
West  Indian  Islands;  plumage  olive-brown  above, 
under  parts  white,  top  of  head  ash-colored.  [Vire¬ 
osylvia.] 

“This  bird,  in  Brown’s  History  of  Jamaica,  is  called 
Whip-tom-kelly,  from  the  supposed  resemblance  of  its 
notes  to  these  articulate  sounds,  and  this  popular  appel¬ 
lation  has  been  given  it  by  various  other  writers.  Mr. 
Gosse,  however,  in  his  Birds  of  Jamaica,  calls  this  bird 
‘  John-to-whit,’  and  can  find  no  resemblance  in  its  notes 
to  the  words  referred  to.” — Baird,  Brewer  c&  Ridgway: 
Birds  of  North  America,  i.  361. 

whip-tongue,  s. 

Bot. :  Galium  aparine.  [Goosegeass.] 

whip-worm,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Any  species  of  the  genus  Trichocephalus 
(q.  v.). 

“  They  are  sometimes  called  whip-worms,  the  thickened 
body  answering  to  the  handle  of  the  whip.” — Quain:  Diet. 
Med.  (ed.  1883),  p.  1659. 

♦whlp'-can,  s.  [Eng.  whip,  and  can.]  A  boon 
companion ;  a  hard  drinker. 

“He  would  prove  a  singular  whipcan.” — XJrquhart : 
Rabelais,  bk.  i.,  ch.  viii. 

*WhIp'-cat,  a.  [Eng.  whip,  and  cat.']  Drunken. 
“With  whipcat  bowling  they  kept  up  a  merry  carous¬ 
ing.”  Stanyhurst:  Virgil’s  ASneid,  iii.  367. 

Whip  -crop,  s.  [Eng.  whip,  and  crop,  s.  (1).] 
Bot.:  (1)  Pyrus  aria:  (2)  Viburnum  lantana; 
(3)  Viburnum  opulus.  (Britten  <&  Holland.) 

♦whip  -jack,  *whippe-jack,  s.  [Eng.  whip,  and 
jack.]  A  vagabond  who  begged  for  alms  as  a  dis¬ 
tressed  seaman;  hence,  a  general  term  of  reproach 
or  contempt. 

“One  Bonner  (a  bare  whippejack).” — Maitland:  Refor¬ 
mation,  p.  74. 

♦whip'-mas-ter,  s.  [Eng.  whip,  and  master.]  A 
(logger. 

“  Ho  is  a  greater  whipmaster  than  Busby  himself.” — 
Bailey:  Apoph.  of  Erasmus,  p.  66. 

Whip’-per,  s.  [Eng.  whip,  v. ;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  whips,  particularly  one  who  inflicts 
the  penalty  of  legal  flogging  or  whipping. 

2.  A  coal-whipper  (q.  v.). 

*3.  Something  superexcellent.  (Slang.) 

“  This  relique  here  is  a  whipper.” — Heywood:  Four  P.’s. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Church  Hist.:  The  Flagellants  (q.  v.). 

“A  brood  of  mad  hereticks,  which  arose  in  the  church; 
whom  they  called  Flagellantes,  ‘the  i shippers.’” — Bp, 
Hall:  Women’s  Vail. 

2.  Spinning :  A  simple  kind  of  willow  or  willy, 
whipper-in,  s. 

1.  Hunting :  A  man  employed  to  keep  the  hounds 
from  wandering,  and  to  whip  them  in  if  necessary 
to  the  line  of  scent. 

“He  was  .  .  .  made  what  sportmen  call  a  whipper- 
in.” — Fielding:  Joseph  Andrews,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Pari. :  The  same  as  Whip,  s. 
whipper-snapper,  s.  An  insignificant,  diminu¬ 
tive  nerson ;  a  whipster. 

“  There  spoke  up  a  brisk  little  somebody. 

Critic  and  whipper-snapper  in  a  rage 
To  set  things  right.” 

R.  Browning :  Balaustion’s  Adventure. 

IT  Often  used  adjectively. 

“A  parcel  of  whipper-snapper  sparks.”  —  Fielding; 
Joseph  Andrews,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  vi. 
whlp'-plng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Whip,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 


C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  punishing  with  a  whip  j 
the  act  of  flogging ;  the  punishment  inflicted. 

“Do  not  flay  him  who  deserves  alone 
A  whipping  for  the  fault  that  he  hath  done.” 

Creech:  Horace;  Sat.,  iii.  1. 

IT  In  mediaeval  times  in  England  the  punishment 
of  whipping  was  inflicted  on  persons  of  low  rank 
convicted  of  petty  larceny  and  other  small  offenses. 
By  Act  1  George  IV.,  c.  57,  this  punishment  was 
abolished  in  the  case  of  women.  By  24  &  25  Viet., 
c.  96-100,  boys  below  sixteen  years  old  are  liable  to 
be  whipped;  25  Viet.,  c.  18,  limits  the  number  of 
strokes  to  twelve,  with  a  birch-rod.  for  a  boy  under 
twelve  yearsold.  The  Act26&27  Vict.,c.  44,  extends 
whipping  to  males  of  any  age  convicted  of  robbery 
with  violence,  such  as  garroting.  The  criminal 
may  be  whipped  once,  twice,  or  three  times.  If  he 
be  under  sixteen,  the  number  of  strokes  inflicted  at 
each  whipping  must  not  exceed  twenty-five ;  if  he 
be  above  sixteen,  they  must  not  exceed  fifty.  In 
the  United  States  whipping  as  a  punishment  has 
been  everywhere  abolished,  with  the  exception  of 
the  state  of  Delaware,  where  it  is  still  inflicted  for 
wife-beating. 

♦whipping-boy,  s.  A  boy  formerly  educated 
with  a  prince  and  punished  in  his  stead.  (Fuller: 
Church  Hist.,  ii.  382.) 

♦whipping-cheer,  subst.  Flogging,  flagellation, 
chastisement. 

“  She  shall  have  whipping-cheer  enough,  I  warrant  her.” 
— Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  II.,  v.  4. 

♦whipping-crust,  s.  (See  extract.) 

“I’ll  give  thee  white  wine,  red  wine  .  .  .  malmsey 
and  whipping-crust.” — Marlowe:  Doctor  Faustus,  ii.  3. 

whipping-hoist,  s.  A  steam  hoisting  device  for 
use  in  buildings,  &c. 

Whipping-post,  s.  A  post  to  which  offenders 
are  tied  when  whipped. 

♦whipping- snapping,  a.  Insignificant,  dimin¬ 
utive. 

“  AH  sorts  of  whipping-snapping  Tom  Thumbs.”—  Thack¬ 
eray:  Roundabout  Papers,  xv. 

whipping-top,  s.  A  boy’s  top  made  to  spin  by 
whipping. 

whip -pie,  *whyp-ple,  a.  [A  frequent,  from 
whip  (q.  v.).j  (See  compound.) 

whipple-tree,  *whippe-tree,  *whipul-tree, 
♦whypple-tree,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  Swingle-tree  (q.  v.). 

*2.  Bot. :  A  tree  suitable  to  be  employed  for  mak¬ 
ing  a  swingle-tree. 

“Maple,  thorn,  beech,  hazel,  yew,  whipul-tree.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,925. 

H  Skeat  says,  “Whether  Chaucer  here  speaks 
seriously,  or  whether  there  was  a  special  tree  whence 
whipple-trees  were  made,  and  which  was  named 
from  them,  we  cannot  certainly  say.” 

*whlp'-py,s.  [Whip,  v.]  A  girl  or  young  woman, 
especially  a  forward,  pert  young  woman. 

whip-saw,  v.  t.  [Eng.  whip,  s.,  and  saw,  v.]  To 
overreach  or  circumvent  by  a  stratagem ;  to  balk 
or  disappoint  in  expectation. 

whlp'-ster,  s.  [Eng.  whip;  -ster.l  A  nimble 
young  fellow;  a  sharp  fellow.  (Used  with  some 
degree  of  contempt.) 

“Every  puny  whipster  gets  my  sword.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  v.  2. 
whlpt,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Whip,  t\] 

Whir,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Prob.  imitative,  like  whiz.  Cf. 
Dan.  livirre= to  whirl,  twirl ;  Sw.  dial,  liwirra .] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  whiz,  to  fly,  dart,  revolve,  or 
otherwise  move  quickly  with  a  whizzing  or  buzzing 
sound. 

“  Whirring  thence,  as  if  alarm’d.” 

Thomson:  Spring,  693. 

*B.  Trans. :  To  hurry  away  with  a  whizzing  noise. 

“  Whirring  me  from  my  friends.” 

Shakesp. :  Pericles,  iv.  1. 

Whir,  *whlrr,  subst.  [Whir,  v.]  A  whirring  or 
whizzing  sound. 

“  The  wide  simnltaneous  whirr  of  shouldered  muskets.” 
— Carlyle:  French  Revol.,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

whirl,  *whyrle,  v.  t.  &  i.  [For  whirfle,  from  Icel. 
hvirfla= to  whirl,  frequent,  of  hverfa  (pa.  t.  hvarf) 
=to  turn  round ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  hvirvle= to  whirl  ; 
Sw.  hvirfha= to  whirl ;  hvarf—  a  turn  ;  O.  Dut.  wer- 
velen ;  Ger.  wirbeln— to  whirl.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  turn  round  or  cause  to  revolve  rapidly ;  to 
turn  with  velocity. 

“  The  Mehaigne  whirled  down  its  bridges  to  the  Meuse.” 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

2.  To  carry  away  or  remove  by  something  that 
turns  round ;  as,  He  was  whirled  away  in  his  car¬ 
riage. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  ?.midst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  tr?,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  -  a.  qu  =  kw. 


whirl 
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whiskery 


3.  To  carry  along  rapidly  ;  to  hurry. 

“  Uplifted  by  the  blast,  and  whirled 
Along  the  highway  of  the  world.” 

Longfellow:  Golden  Legend,  ii. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  revolve  or  rotate  rapidly;  to  turn  round 
with  velocity  ;  to  mo»e  round  rapidly. 

‘‘The  water  as  it  were  whirling  and  overfalling,  as  if  it 
were  the  fall  of  some  great  water  through  a  bridge.”— 
Hacklmjt:  Voyages,  iii.  113. 

2.  To  move  along  swiftly. 

“I’ll  come  and  be  thy  waggoner, 

And  whirl  along  with  thee  about  the  globe.” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  v.  2. 

whirl,  *whirle,  s.  [Whirl,  v .] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 


2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  revolution,  a  rotation. 

“  And  thus  the  whirligig  ot  time  brings  in  his  revenges.” 
— Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  v.  1. 

*(2)  A  caprice,  a  whim. 

“The  whirligigs  of  women.” — Beaum.dk Flet.:  Corona¬ 
tion,  iii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Milit.Antiq. :  An  instrument  for  punishing  petty 
offenders,  as  a  Grind  of  wooden  cage,  turning  on  a 
pivot,  in  which  the  culprit  was  whirled  round 
with  great  velocity. 

whirligig-beetle,  s. 

Entom. :  Any  individual  of  the  family  Gyrinid®. 
Named  from  their  extraordinary  mode  of  locomo¬ 
tion — a  rapid  skimming  in  circles  or  curves  over  the 


1.  A  turning  with  rapidity  or  velocity ;  rapid  rota-  surface  of  t he  wa ten  _Used  specially  of  Gyrinus 
tion  or  circumvolution ;  quick  gyration. 

“Stunn’d  in  the  whirl,  and  breathless  with  the  fall.’ 


Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xv.  28. 
*2.  Something  that  moves  with  a  whirling  motion. 
*3.  A  spinning-wheel. 

“Meddle  you  with  your  spindle  and  your  whirle.” — 
KJdall:  Roister  Doister,  i.  3. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  &  Zotil.:  [Whorl,  II.] 

2.  Ropemaking : 

(1)  A  reel  by  which  a  strand  of  hemp  or  a  gut  is 
twisted  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 

(2)  A  rope-winch  (q.  v.). 

whirl-about,  s. 

1.  Something  that  whirls  about  with  velocity;  a 
whirligig. 

2.  A  whirl-whale  (q.  v.) . 

“Shall  I  omit  the  monstrous  whirl-about f” 
Sylvester:  Du  Bartas;  fifth  day,  first  week,  88. 

Whirl-bat,  s.  Anything  moved  rapidly  round 


natator.  [  Gyrinus  ,  W hirl wig  .  ] 
whlrl'-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Whirl,  u.] 

whirling-machine,  s.  The  same  as  Whirling- 

table,  1. 

whirling-plant,  s. 

Bot. :  Desmodium  gyrans. 

whirling-table,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  machine  contrived  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  exhibiting  the  principal  effects  of  centripe¬ 
tal  or  centrifugal  forces  when  bodies  revolve  in  the 
circumference  of  circles  or  on  an  axis. 

2.  Pottery:  A  throwing-table.  [Potter’s  wheel.] 
whirl  -pool,  *  whirl-pole,  *  whirle-poole,  s. 

[Eng.  whirl,  and  pool.'] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  &  Hydrology :  A  spot  in  a  river  or  in 
the  sea  in  which,  through  obstructions  to  flowing 
water,  produced  by  banks,  islands,  rocks,  or  by 
winds  or  currents,  a  rotatory  motion  is  imparted  to 
the  moving  fluid.  Revolutions  of  such  a  nature  on 
a  minute  scale,  may  be  seen  on  nearly  every  stream- 


to  give  a  blow.  It  is  frequently  used  by  the  poets  let  >  but  the  term  whirlpool  is  used  almost  exclu- 
•  sively  of  the  same  phenomenon  on  a  large  scale. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  vortical  motion  below  most 
waterfalls.  The  Maelstrom,  which  obtained  such 
celebrity,  is  in  large  measure  mythic.  A  strong 
tidal  current  runs  between  the  islands  of  MoskOe 
and  Warae,  where  it  exists,  at  one  time  from  north 
to  south,  at  another  in  the  reverse  direction.  When 
the  wind  acts  obliquely  on  the  tidal  current,  a  cer¬ 
tain  approach  to  vortical  motion  may  be  discerned, 
but  there  is  no  genuine  whirl.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  classic  whirlpool  alleged  to  exist  between  Scylla 
and  Charybdis.  There  is  a  tumult  of  waters  in 
stormy  weather,  but  nothing  more.  The  whirlpool 
of  Coryvrechan,  or  Corrievreken,  alluded  to  by 
Scott  {Lord  of  the  Isles,  iv.  11),  is  situated  between 
the  north  of  Jura  and  the  little  island  of  Scarba  in 
the  Hebrides.  The  strong  current  which  runs 
through  the  channel  between  the  two  islands  en- 


for  the  ancient  cestus. 

“  The  whirl-bat’ s  falling  blow  they  nimbly  shun.” 

Creech:  Translation  of  Manilius. 

whirl-blast,  s.  A  whirling  blast  of  wind;  a 
whirlwind. 

“  A  whirl-blast  from  behind  the  hill.” 

Wordsworth:  Poems  of  the  Fancy. 

♦whirl-bone,  *whirle-bone,  s. 

1.  The  bone  of  a  ball-and-socket  joint,  as  in  the 
hip. 

“  The  hollow  hetchell  or  whirle-bones  of  their  hips, 
about  which  their  hucklebones  turne.” —  P.  Holland.- 
Pliny,  bk.  xxviii.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  The  patella ;  the  knee-cap. 

whirl-current,  s. 


Physics:  A  current  of  air  or  water  having  a  cir-  counters  a  pyramidal  rock  rising  to  within  fifteen 


cular  or  whirling  motion,  as  in  a  whirlwind  or 
waterspout. 

“  Brought  within  the  influence  of  the  whirl-currents.” 
— Nature,  May  31,  1888,  p.  105. 

’•whirl-fire,  s.  Electric  fluid. 

“  The  whirle-fire’ s  cracking  flash.” 

Sylvester:  The  Lawe,  1,011 

♦whirl-pit,  s.  A  whirlpool. 

“  The  deepest  whirl-pit  of  the  rav’nous  seas.” 

Ben  Jons  on:  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humor,  ii.  2. 

♦whirl-puff,  *whirle-puff,  s.  A  whirlwind. 

“  It  makes  a  whirle-puffe  or  ghust  called  Typhen.” — 
P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xlviii. 

♦whirl-water,  s.  A  waterspout  (q.  v.). 

♦whirl-whale,  s.  A  monster  of  the  whale  spe¬ 
cies;  a  whirl-about;  a  whirlpool. 

“Another  swallow’d  in  a  whirl-whale’s  womb.” 

Sylvester:  The  Lawe,  732. 


fathoms  of  the  surface,  and,  becoming  deflected 
from  the  straight  course,  takes  a  circular  form. 

*2.  ZoGl. :  A  kind  of  whale  ;  a  whirl-whale. 

“  The  ork,  whirlpool,  whale,  or  huffing  physeter.” 

Sylvester:  Du  Bartas,  fifth  day,  first  week. 

whirl'-wlg,  s.  [Eng.  whirl,  and  A.  S.  wiega,  a 
kind  of  insect,  a  species  of  bug  or  beetle,  &c.] 
Entom. :  Gyrinus  natator.  [Gyrinus.] 
whirl  -wind,  *whyrle-wynde,  s.  [Icel.  hvir- 
filvindr;  Dan.  hvirvelvind;  Sw .  hvirfoelvind.) 

1.  Lit.  &  Meteor. :  A  violent  wind  moving  spirally, 
as  if  revolving  round  an  axis,  which  has  at  the  same 
time  progressive  motion.  Whirlwinds  are  produced 
by  two  currents  of  air  proceeding  in  different  direc¬ 
tions,  and  the  course  of  the  whirlwind  is  determined 
by  the  stronger  of  the  two  currents.  Thus,  suppos¬ 
ing  a  whirlwind  to  arise  from  a  north  wind  blowing 
somewhat  to  the  west  of  a  south  wind,  when  the 
outer  currents  come  in  contact  if  the  north  wind  is 
the  stronger,  the  direction  of  the  whirl  would  be 


rT7,  ,  .  ,  —  north,  west,  south,  east ;  but  the  whirl-current  will 

, « u^wh* i fi 1 1  v—  °U°  wh°  move  in  a  contrary  direction  if  the  south  wind  be  the 

»  sPeciYcally  ,  ,,  i  «  stronger.  Whirlwinds  often  originate  m  the  trop- 

(1)  One  of  the  rotating  hooks  on  which  the  end  of  •  especially  in  flat,  sandy  districts,  during  the  hot 

it  is twisted^nTovarn asthe  man  recedes^ack^ard  season.  The  ground  becoming  unequally  heated  by 
it  is  twisted,  into  yarn  as  tne  man  recedes  backward  SUD)  gjveg  rise  to  ascending  columns  of  heated 


I  from  it,  paying  out  the  hemp  as  he  goes 

(2)  A  revolving,  top,  invented  by  Troughton,  to 
serve  as  an  artificial  horizon. 

I  i  ♦whirl -i-cote,  s.  [Whirl.]  An  ancient  open 
1  car  or  chariot. 

whlrl-I-glg,  ♦whirl-y-gigge,  s.  [Eng.  whirl, 
and  pip.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  toy  which  children  spin  or  whirl  round. 

“  He  found  that  marbles  taught  him  percussion,  and 
whirligigs  the  axis  in  peritrochio.” — Arbuthnot  and  Pope: 
Martinus  Scriblerus 


air,  which  result  in  whirl-currents  drawing  up  large 
clouds  of  dust,  and  frequently  doing  great  damage 
to  buildings  and  crops.  [Simoom,  Waterspout.] 
“In  this  dire  season,  oft  the  whirlwind’s  wing 
Sweeps  up  the  burden  of  whole  wintry  plains 
At  one  wide  waft.”  Thomson:  Winter,  269. 

2.  Fig. :  A  violent  rush. 

“The  deer  was  flying  through  the  park,  followed  by  the 
whirlwind  of  hounds  and  hunters.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xxi. 

*whlrl'-jf-bat,  s.  [Whirlbat.] 

whlr’-ret,  whlr’-It,  whlr-ick,  s.  [Wherret,  s.] 

whlr'-rlng,  s.  [Whir,  u.]  The  sound  of  some- 

.  1 th  i  „.L  Z  n  -U  rr  nn  tli  n  li  n  wen  ti  nf  n  AT  f  no 


(2)  A  frame,  with  wooden  horses  or  seats,  on  thing  that  whirs ;  a  whiz,  as  the  harsh  note  of  the 
hioh  nersons  aie  whirled  around  as  an  amusement.  Nightjar.  ( Macgillivray :  Brit.  Birds,  m.  641.) 


which  persons  ai  e  whirled  around  as 

b6xl>  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh&n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


whir'  ry,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Whir,  v.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  hurry  off. 

“They  are  gaun  to  whirry  awa  Mr.  Henry,  and  a’  wi* 
your  nash-gab,  deil  be  wi’  it.” — Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch. 
viii. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  fly  rapidly  with  noise;  to  hurry, 
to  whir. 

whlr  -tle,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  perforated 
steel  plate  through  which  pipe  or  wire  is  drawn  to 
reduce  its  diameter.  {Knight.) 

whisht,  s.  [Whist.]  Silence. 

IT  To  hold  one's  whisht :  To  be  silent. 

“  Ye  needna  doubt,  I  held  my  whisht.” 

Burns:  The  Vision. 

whisk  (1),  >:<wisk,  s.  [Whisk,  u.] 

1.  The  act  of  whisking  ;  a  rapid,  sweeping  motion, 
as  of  something  light,  a  sudden  puff  or  gale. 

2.  A  small  bunch  of  grass,  straw,  hair,  or  the  like, 
used  as  a  brush  ;  hence,  a  small  brush  or  besom. 

“If  you  break  any  china  with  the  top  of  the  whisk  on  the 
mantle-tree,  gather  up  the  fragments.” — Swift:  Instruc¬ 
tions  to  Servants. 

If  Sometimes  used  spec,  for  the  flowerspikes  of 
Sorghum  vulgare,  used  for  this  purpose.  {Treas.  of 
Bot.) 

3.  An  instrument  for  rapidly  agitating  or  whisk¬ 
ing  certain  articles,  as  cream,  eggs,  &c. 

“  The  white  of  an  egg,  though  in  part  transparent,  yet 
being  long  agitated  with  a  whisk  or  spoon,  loses  its 
transparency.” — Boyle. 

*4.  Part  of  a  woman’s  dress;  a  kind  of  tippet  or 
cape. 

“  Wearing  a  lawn  whisk  instead  of  a  point  de  Venice.” 
— Sir  J.  Child:  Discourse  on  Trade. 

5.  A  cooper’s  plane  for  leveling  the  chines  of 
casks. 

6.  An  impertinent,  light  fellow.  ( Prov .) 

♦whisk  (2),  s.  [See  def.]  A  corruption  of  Whist 

(ff-  v.). 

“Whose name  is  Whisk,  whose  treat  a  toast  in  sack.” 

Pope:  Epistle  to  Mrs.  Blount. 

whisk,  *whysk,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Prop.,  to  brush  or 
sweep  along  rapidly,  from  Dan.  viske=to  wipe,  to 
rub,  to  sponge,  from  visk=  a  wisp,  a  rubber;  Sw. 
viska=  to  wipe,  to  sponge,  to  wag  the  tail,  from  viska 
=a  whisk;  Icel.  visk=&  wisp  of  hay  or  the  like; 
Ger.  wisch= a  whisk.  Prom  the  same  root  as  wash 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  sweep,  brush,  or  agitate  with  a  light,  rapid 
motion;  as,  .to  whisk  dust  from  a  table,  to  whisk 
eggs. 

2.  To  move  nimbly,  as  when  one  sweeps  ;  to  move 
with  a  rapid,  sweeping  motion. 

“He  that  walks  in  gray,  whisking  his  riding  rod.” — 
Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Noble  Gentleman,  ii. 

3.  To  carry  off  suddenly  and  rapidly.  (Usually 
followed  by  away,  off,  or  up.) 

“To see  three  rows  of  corn-sheaves  suddenly  whisked  up 
into  the  air.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  move  rapidly  and  nimbly. 

“He  was  whisking  along,  with  his  tail  streaming.” — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

whlsk'-er,  s.  [Eng.  whisk  (1),  s. ;  -er,  from  the 
resemblance  to  a  small  brush.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  One  who  or  that  which  whisks,  or  moves  along 
in  a  rapid,  sweeping  motion. 

*2.  A  moustache. 

3.  {PI.)  :  The  long  hair  growing  on  the  cheeks  of 
a  man. 

IF  Whiskers  exist  also  in  some  monkeys. 

4.  (PI.) :  The  bristly  hairs  growing  on  the  upper 
lip  of  a  cat,  or  other  animal,  at  each  side.  [Vibris¬ 
sa:.] 

“Eating  tiger’s  flesh  gives  one  courage;  but  unless  the 
whiskers  are  first  singed  off,  the  tiger’s  spirit  will  haunt 
you.” — St.  James’s  Gazette,  May  10,  1888. 

II.  Naut.  (pi.) ;  Projecting  booms  at  the  bows,  to 
spread  the  guys  of  the  jib-boom. 

whls'-kered,  a.  [En g.  whisker;  -ed.) 

1.  Furnished  with  whiskers ;  wearing  whiskers. 
(Gowper :  Colubriad.) 

♦2.  Formed  into  whiskers. 

whiskered-bat,  s. 

ZoGl. :  Vespertilio  mystacinus,  inhabiting  Central 
Europe,  and  widely  distributed  throughout  Asia, 
occurring  occasionally  in  England.  It  is  a  small 
bat,  dark  chestnut-brown  above,  ashy-brown  be¬ 
neath  ;  the  hairs  on  the  upper  lip  are  longer  than 
the  rest,  whence  the  specific  and  popular  names. 

whiskered-tern,  s. 

Ornith. :  Sterna  leucopareia. 

*whls'-ker-y,  a.  [English  whisker;  -y.)  Having 
or  wearing  whiskers  ;  whiskered. 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d§L 


whisket 


whistle 
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Whis'-ket,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  A  basket.  ( Prov .) 

2.  A  small  lathe  for  turning  wooden  pins. 

whls -key  (1),  whis-ky  (1),  s.  [Gaelic  uisge- 
beafha  —  water  of  life,  whiskey.]  [Usquebaugh.] 
An  ardent  spirit,  distilled  generally  from  barley, 
but  sometimes  also  from  wheat,  rye,  sugar,  molas¬ 
ses,  &c.  There  are  two  varieties — viz.,  malt-whiskey 
and  grain-whiskey.  The  former  is  of  finer  quality, 
and  made  principally  from  malted  oarley  or  bere, 
and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  from  rye.  The  lat¬ 
ter  is  cheaper  but  stronger,  and  is  made  from 
various  substances,  as  sugar,  molasses,  potatoes, 
but  principally  from  unmalted  grain,  as  Indian 
corn,  barley,  oats,  <fcc.,  dried  and  ground  up.  If 
kept  sufficiently  long,  it  is  equal  in  quality  to  malt- 
whiskey. 

whiskey-bloat,  subst.  A  person  bloated  from 
drinking  whiskey.  (U.  8.  Colloq.) 

Whiskey-mill,  s.  A  slang  name  for  a  grog-shop. 
(  U .  S.  Colloq.) 

whiskey-root,  s.  The  North  American  Indian 
Pieoke,  a  species  of  cactus,  growing  in  Southern 
Texas.  Its  root,  if  chewed  and  its  juice  swallowed, 
will  produce  effects  similar  in  intensity  and  quality 
t©  those  of  whiskey. 

Whiskey-Skin,  subst.  A  drink  make  of  whiskey, 
sugar,  and  garden  mint.  Is  is  sometimes  called 
whiskey  smash,  to  discriminate  it  from  a  julep,  in 
which  the  mint  is  not  crushed. 

whiskey-sodden,  adj.  Steeped  or  soaked  with 
whiskey ;  as,  a  whiskey -sodden  loafer. 

whls'-kejf  (2),  whls’-ky  (2),  s.  [See  the  com¬ 
pound  and  extract.] 

whiskey-jack,  s. 

Ornith ..*  Corvus  canadensis  (Linn.),  the  Moor- 
bird,  or  Canada  Jay. 

“These  birds  are  known  throughout  the  fur  countries 
by  the  name  of  Whiskey- Jack,  not  from  any  supposed 
predilection  for  that  beverage,  but  probably  .  .  .  from 
a  corruption  of  the  Indian  name  for  these  birds,  Wiss-ka- 
chon,  which  has  been  contorted  into  Whiskey-John,  and 
thence  into  Whiskey-Jack.” — Baird,  Brewer  &  Ridyway: 
North  American  Birds,  ii.  300. 

whis'-kejf  (3),  whis'-kjf  (3),  s.  [A  corruption  of 
britschka.']  [Bkitzska.]  A  kind  of  one-horse  chaise; 
a  Tim-whiskey. 

44 Thy  coach  of  hackney,  whiskey ,  one-horse  chair, 

And  humblest  gig  through  sundry  suburbs  whirl.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold ,  i.  69. 

whls -key-fled,  whls -ky-f  led,  a.  [English 
whiskey  (1),  whisky  (1)  ;  -fied.)  Subjected  to  the 
operation  of  whiskey ;  intoxicated. 

“The  two  whiskeyfled  gentlemen  are  up  with  her.” — 
Thackeray:  Virginians,  ch.  xxxviii. 

whisk'-Ing,  pr.par.  &  a.  [Whisk,  u.] 

A.  As  pr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Sweeping  along  lightly  and  rapidly. 

2.  Great,  large.  (Prov.) 

whlsp,  s.  [Wisp.] 

whls  -per, *whis-per~en,*whis-per-yn,  v.  i.  &  t. 
[Old  Northum  brian  hwisprian;  cogn.  with  A.  S. 
hwistlian=to  whistle  ;  O.Dut.  wisperen ,  wispelen= 
to  whisper ;  Ger.  wispeln ;  Icel.  hviskra:  Sw.  hviska 
=Dan.  hvishe ;  Eng.  whistle. _, 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  speak  softly  or  in  a  low  tone ;  to  speak  with¬ 
out  uttering  voice  or  sonant  breath ;  to  speak  with 
a  low  voice,  so  as  not  to  be  heard  but  by  the  ear 
close  to  the  speaker. 

2.  To  converse  in  whispers. 

“Juno  and  Ceres  whisper  seriously.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

3.  To  make  a  low,  sibilant  sound. 

“Each  whispering  wind  hath  power  now  to  fray.” 

Surrey:  Virgil’s  Mneid,  ii. 

*4.  To  speak  under  the  breath,  as  one  plotting, 
speaking  of,  or  insinuating  mischief ;  to  devise  mis¬ 
chief  in  whispers. 

“To  whisper  and  conspire  against  my  youth.” 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen,  i.  2. 

B.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  speak  to  or  address  in  a  whisper  or  low 
voice. 

“  Whisper  her  ear  and  tell  her.” 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  iii.  1. 

*2.  To  inform  quietly  or  privately. 

“  To  whisper  him,  that  there  was  no  such  passage  in 
Homer  !” — Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey.  (Postscript.) 

3.  To  utter  in  a  low  and  not  vocal  tone ;  to  say 
under  the  breath. 

“She  whispers  in  his  ears  a  heavy  tale.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  1,125. 


4.  To  mention  or  speak  about  privately  and  con¬ 
fidentially. 

"It  was  at  the  same  time  whispered  as  a  great  secret 
that  he  meant  to  retire  altogether  from  business.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

*5.  To  prompt  secretly. 

“He  came  to  whisper  Wolsey.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  i.  1. 

whls-per,  s.  [Whispek,  u.] 

1.  A  low,  soft,  sibilant  voice ;  the  utterance  of 
words  without  any  vocal  sound. 

“And  gently  oped  the  door,  and  spake 
In  whispers — ne’er  was  voice  so  sweet!” 

Byron:  Mazeppa,  xix. 

2.  Words  uttered  by  whispering;  hence,  some¬ 
thing  communicated  stealthily  or  secretly. 

“  Full  well  the  busy  whisper  circling  round 
Convey’d  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frown’d.” 

Goldsmith:  Deserted  Village,  202. 

3.  A  low,  sibilant  sound ;  as,  the  whispers  of  the 
wind. 

4.  A  hint,  a  suggestion,  an  insinuation. 

“Never  had  they  breathed  a  whisper  against  arbitrary 
power.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 
whis'-per-er,  s.  [Eng.  whisper,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  whispers. 

“Next  to  these  bawlers,  is  a  troublesome  creature  who 
comes  with  the  air  of  your  friend  and  your  intimate,  and 
that  is  your  whisperer.” — Steele:  Spectator,  No.  148. 

2.  One  who  tells  secrets  or  mischievous  commu¬ 
nications  ;  a  secret  slanderer. 

“A  froward  man  soweth  strife;  and  a  whisperer  separat- 
eth  chief  friends.” — Proverbs  xvi.  28. 

*3.  A  conveyer  of  secret  information ;  a  secret 
agent,  a  spy. 

*whls  -per-h00d,  s.  [Eng.  whisper ;  -hood.']  The 
state  of  being  a  whisper ;  a  time  when  a  rumor  is 
first  suggested  or  insinuated. 

“I  know  a  lie,  that  now  disturbed  half  the  kingdom 
with  its  noise  .  .  I  can  remember  its  whisperliood.” 

— Swift:  Examiner,  No.  15. 

whls  -per-Ing,  *  whys-per-ynge,  pr.  par., 
a.  &  s.  [Whispek,  u.] 

A.  As  pr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Speaking  in  whispers. 

*2.  Making  secret  insinuations  of  evil;  back¬ 
biting. 

3.  Making  a  soft,  low,  sibilant  sound. 

“  Soft  whispering  airs  shall  lull  the©  to  repose!” 

Cowper:  Elegy  on  the  Approach  of  Spring, 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  one  who  whispers;  a 
whisper. 

IT  Whispering  is  speech  without  any  employment 
of  the  vocal  chords,  and  is  effected  chiefly  by  the 
lips  and  tongue.  (Foster:  Physiol.) 

whispering-gallery,  whispering-dome,  subst. 
A  gallery  or  dome  of  an  elliptical  or  circular  form,  in 
which  faint  sounds  conveyed  around  the  interior 
wall  may  be  readily  heard,  while  the  same  are 
inaudible  elsewhere  in  the  interior.  Thus  in  an 
elliptical  chamber  if  a  person  standing  in  one  of  the 
foci  speak  in  a  whisper,  he  will  be  heard  distinctly 
by  a  person  standing  in  the  other  focus,  although 
the  same  sound  would  not  be  audible  at  the  same 
distance  under  any  other  circumstances  or  at  any 
other  place  in  the  chamber.  There  is  a  Whispering 
Gallery  in  the  capitol  at  Washington,  one  at  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral,  London,  and  another  at  Glou¬ 
cester  Cathedral,  England. 

“  Whispering-galleries  are  formed  of  smooth  walls  hav¬ 
ing  a  continuous  curved  form.  The  mouth  of  the  speaker 
is  presented  at  one  point,  and  the  ear  of  the  hearer  at 
another  and  distant  point.  In  this  case,  the  sound  is  suc¬ 
cessively  reflected  from  one  point  to  the  other  until  it 
reaches  the  ear.” — Atkinson:  Ganot’s  Physics,  §  234. 

whls'-per-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  whispering ;  -ly.} 
In  a  wir  spering  manner ;  in  a  whisper  or  low  voice. 

“  He s .id  to  Hopeful,  whisperingly,  ‘There  is  more  hope 
of  a  fool  than  of  him.’  ” — Bunyan:  Pilgrim’ s  Progress,  pt.  i. 

*whis'-per-Ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  whisper ;  -ous; 
•lyf]  In  a  whisper ;  whisperingly. 

“The  Duchess  .  .  .  gabbles  on  whisperously.”  — 
Lytton:  What  will  he  do  with  it?  bk.  v.,  ch.  viii. 
whis-sle,  v.  &s.  [Whistle,  v.  &  s.] 
whist,  interj.,  a.  &  s.  [A  slight  sound,  expressive 
of  the  breath  ing  or  whispering  of  some  one  appoach- 
ing;  cf.  Lat.sf/=hist;  Ger.  st.1  bst!  pst/  =  hush,  hist.] 
*A.  As  interj. :  Hush !  silence  !  be  still ! 

“  Whist,  wanton,  still  ye.” — Lodge:  Euphues;  Golden 
Legacie. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Not  speaking;  not  making  a  noise ; 
mute,  quiet,  still.  (Generally  used  as  a  predicate.) 

“Underneath  a  hill 

Far  from  the  town  (where  all  is  whist  and  still).” 

Marlowe:  Hero  and  Leander,  sest.  i. 


C.  As  subst. :  A  game  at  cards,  so  called  from  the 
silence  necessary  to  play  it  attentively  and  cor¬ 
rectly.  It  was  formerly  also  called  whisk.  It  is 
played  by  four  persons,  two  of  whom  are  partners 
against  the  other  two.  The  full  pack  of  fifty-two 
cards  is  used,  thirteen  being  dealt  out  to  each 
player  in  order,  the  dealer  beginning  with  himself, 
and  dealing  from  left  to  right.*  Thelast  card  dealt 
is  turned  face  up  on  the  table,  and  is  called  the 
trump  card;  the  suit  to  which  it  belongs  has  for 
the  hand  the  privilege  of  taking  or  being  superior 
to  any  card  of  any  other  suit.  The  cards  rank  im 
value  as  follows;  Ace  (the  highest),  king,  queen, 
knave,  ten,  nine,  eight,  and  soon.  The  game  is  com¬ 
menced  by  the  player  on  the  left  hand  of  the  dealer 
laying  one  card  face  upward  on  the  table,  this 
being  called  leading  off  ;  the  player  on  his  left  then 
plays  a  card  of  the  same  suit  (if  he  has  one),  and 
is  followed  similarly  by  the  player  on  his  left. 
When  all  have  played,  the  person  who  has  played 
the  highest  card  takes  up  the  four  cards  played, 
these  constituting  what  is  termed  a  trick.  If  a 
player  has  no  card  of  the  suit  led  off,  he  may  play 
one  of  any  other  suit.  The  winner  of  the  first  trick 
then  leads  off  with  any  card  he  pleases  for  the 
second  trick,  the  winner  of  which  becomes  the 
leader  of  the  third  trick,  and  so  on.  The  score  is 
taken  as  follows  when  tbe  hand  is  played  out:  the 
partners  who  conjointly  have  won  the  majority  out 
of  the  thirteen  tricks,  score  onepoint  for  every  trick 
over  six.  The  ace,  king,  queen,  and  knave  are  called 
honors,  and  the  partners  who  hold  between  them 
three  of  these  cards  score  two  points,  and  if  they, 
hold  all  of  them  they  score  four  points  ;  this  is  tech¬ 
nically  known  as  scoring  two  (or  four)  by  honors.  If 
each  side  holds  two  of  these  cards,  honors  are  said  to 
be  divided  oreasy.  Inlongwhistjnow  becoming  ob¬ 
solete)  ten  points  make  a  game;  in  short  whist  only 
five  points  are  required,  and  in  this  it  is  usual  to 
count  by  tricks  alone.  A  rubber  consists  of  three 
games,  and  is  won  by  the  partners  who  score  two  of 
them.  If  one  side  wins  the  first  two  games  the  third 
is  not  played  out.  There  are  several  modifications 
of  the  game,  such  as  solo  whist,  three-handed 
whist,  &c. 

“With  rhyme  by  Hoare,  and  epic  blank  by  Hoyle: 

Not  him  whose  page,  if  still  upheld  by  whist, 
Requires  no  sacred  theme  to  bid  us  list.” 

Byron:  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

*whlst,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Whist,  interj .] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  be  or  become  silent,  mute,  or  still. 

“  They  whisted  all.” — Surrey:  Virgil’s  JEne.id,  ii.  L 

B.  Trans. :  To  make  silent,  mute,  or  still ;  to  hush. 

whls-tle  (tie  as  el)»  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  hwistlan, 

hwistlian ;  cogn.  with  Dan.  hvisle= to  whistle,  to 
hiss ;  Sw.  hvissla=  to  whistle.  A  word  of  imitative 
origin,  like  whisper ,  whiz ,  &c.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  a  musical  sound  with  the  lips  and 
breath  without  using  the  vocal  cords ;  the  hollow 
of  the  mouth  forming  a  resonance-box. 

“  ‘  Have,  then,  thy  wish!  ’ — he  whistled  shrill.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  9. 

2.  To  utter  a  more  or  less  shrill  or  piercing  sound, 
or  series  of  sounds,  as  a  bird. 

“The  blackbird  whistles  from  the  thorny  brake.” 

Thomson:  Spring,  604. 

3.  To  produce  a  sound  or  sounds  by  means  of  a 
particular  kind  of  wind  instrument  (or  whistle) 
or  by  means  of  steam  forced  through  a  small  orifice. 

4.  To  sound  shrill  or  like  a  pipe. 

“The  wild  winds  whistle,  and  the  billows  roar.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  vii.  367. 

5.  To  cause  a  sharp,  shrill  sound. 

“A  bullet  whistled  o’er  his  head.” 

Byron:  The  Giaour. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  form,  utter,  or  modulate  by  whistling. 

2.  To  call,  direct,  or  signal  by  a  whistle. 

“He  cast  off  his  friends,  as  a  huntsman  his  pack, 

For  he  knew,  when  he  pleased,  he  could  whistle  them 
back.”  Goldsmith:  Retaliation,  107. 

*(1)  To  go  whistle :  To  go  to  the  deuce. 

“Your  fame  is  secure,  let  the  critics  go  whistle .” 

Shenstone :  Poet  and  the  Dun. 

(2)  To  whistle  for  a  wind :  A  superstitious  prac¬ 
tice  among  old  sailors  of  whistling  during  a  calm 
to  obtain  a  breeze.  Such  men,  on  the  contrary,  will 
not  whistle  during  a  storm. 

*  (3)  To  whistle  off : 

Falconry  :  To  send  off  by  a  whistle  ;  to  send  from 
the  fist  in  search  of  prey ;  hence,  to  dismiss  or  send 
away  generally  ;  to  dismiss.  Hawks  were  always  let 
fly  against  the  wind;  if  they  flew  with  the  wind 
behind  them  they  seldom  returned.  If,  therefore, 
a  hawk  was  for  any  reason  to  be  dismissed  or 
abandoned  she  was  let  off  down  the  wind. 

“If  I  could  prove  her  haggard, 

Though  that  her  jesses  were  my  dear  heartstrings, 

I’d  whistle  her  off,  and  let  her  down  the  wind, 

To  prey  at  fortune.”  Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  3. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
©r,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cilr,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  ^  kw. 
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whis'-tle  (tie  as  el),  «•  [Whistle,  v.] 

1.  A  more  or  less  piercing  sound  produced  by 
forcing  the  breath  through  a  small  opening  formed 
by  contracting  the  lips. 

2.  Any  similar  sound  :  as— 

(11  The  sharp  or  shrill  note  of  a  bird. 

(2)  A  similar  sound  produced  by  an  instrument ; 
as.  the  whistle  of  a  locomotive,  or  fog-signal. 

(3)  A  sound  made  by  the  wind,  or  by  a  body  pass¬ 
ing  rapidly  through  the  air ;  as,  the  whistle  of  a 
bullet. 

3.  An  instrument  or  apparatus  for  producing  such 
a  sound ;  as— 

(1)  A  small  tin  or  wooden  pipe,  pierced  with  holes, 
and  used  as  a  musical  toy. 

(2)  A  small  instrument  used  for  signaling,  &c.,  by 
boatswains,  policemen,  sportsmen,  &c. 

(3)  The  instrument  sounded  by  escaping  steam, 
used  for  signaling  on  railway  engines,  steamships, 
and  the  like. 

4.  The  mouth  or  throat ;  used  principally  in  the 
slang  phrase,  To  wet  one'swhistle=to  take  a  draught 

or  draw. 

*  “  My  whistle  once  wet , 

I’ll  pipe  him  such  a  paven.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Mad  Lover,  ii. 

If  (1)  At  one’s  whistle:  Ready  at  one’s  call. 

“  Ready  at  his  whistle  to  array  themselves  round  him  in 
arms  against  the  commander-in-chief.” — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

(2)  To  pay  for  one's  whistle,  to  pay  dear  for  one's 
whistle :  To  pay  a  high  price  for  what  one  fancies ; 
to  pay  dearly  for  indulging  one’s  whim,  caprice, 
fancy  or  the  like.  _  The  allusion  is  to  a  story  told  by 
Dr.  Franklin  of  his  nephew,  who  set  his  mind  on  a 
common  whistle,  which  he  bought  of  a  boy  for  four 
times  its  value. 

“It  a  man  likes  to  do  it,  he  must  pay  for  his  whistle .” — 
O.  Eliot:  Daniel  Deronda,  ch.  xxxv. 

(3)  Worth  the  whistle:  Worth  calling,  worth  in¬ 
viting  ;  worth  notice.  The  dog  is  worth  the  pains 
of  whistling  for.  Thus  Heywood,  in  one  of  his 
dialogues,  consisting  entirely  of  proverbs,  says,  “It 
is  a  poor  dog  that  is  not  worth  the  whistling.” 
Goneril  says  to  Albany — 

“I  have  been  worth  the  whistle." 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  iv.  2. 

*whistle-drunk,  a.  Completely  drunk, 

“He  was  indeed,  according  to  the  vulgar  phrase, 
whistle-drunk." — Fielding:  Tom  Jones,  bk.  xii.,  ch.  ii. 

whistle-fish,  s. 

Ichthy.:  Motella  tricirrhata,  the  Three-bearded 
Rockling.  Pennant  says  the  name  was  applied  to 
the  fish  because  “  the  Cornish  fishermen  whistle 
when  desirous  of  taking  this  fish,  as  if  by  that  they 
facilitated  its  capture.”  (See  extract.) 

“I  believe,  indeed,  that  while  preserving  the  sound  of 
the  name,  the  term  has  been  changed,  and  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  word  substituted,  and  that  for  whistle-fish  we  ought  to 
read  weasel-fish.  Both  the  Three  and  Five-bearded  Rock- 
lings  were  called  mustela  from  the  days  of  Pliny  to  those 
of  Rondelet,  and  thence  to  the  present  time.” — Yarrell: 
British  Fishes,  i.  677. 

*whistle-tankard,  s.  A  tankard  fitted  with  a 
whistle,  so  arranged  as  to  sound  when  the  vessel 
was  emptied,  thus  warning  the  drawer  that  more 
liquor  was  required. 

whlst'-ler  (t  silent),  s.  [Eng.  whistle) ;  -er.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  whistles. 

2.  A  broken-winded  horse ;  a  roarer. 

“The  latter  of  whom  is  spoken  of  as  a  non-stayer  and  a 
whistler.” — Field,  Aug.  27,  1887. 

3.  The  keeper  of  an  unlicensed  spirit  shop. 
[Whistle,  v.,  H  (2),  Whistle-tankaed.] 

“The  turnkeys  knows  beforehand,  and  gives  the  word 
to  the  whistlers,  and  you  may  whistle  for  it  wen  you  go  to 
look.’* — Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  xlv. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Ornithology: 

(1)  [Rattle- wing.] 

(2)  The  Green  Plover.  [Plovee  1.  (1).] 

2.  ZoOl. :  Arctomys  pruinosa,  the  Hoary  Marmot. 
It  is  about  two  feet  long,  exclusive  of  the  tail. 
Common  in  the  north-western  parts  of  America. 

whlst’-llng  (t  silent),  pr.  pa.  or  a.  [Whistle, 
i>.] 

Whistling-buoy,  s.  A  sea  buoy  having  a  device 
attached  which  produces  a  whistling  sound  when 
agitated  by  the  waves. 

*whistling-shop,  s.  A  place  in  which  spirits 
are  sold  without  a  license.  ( Slang  Diet.) 

“A  whistling-shop,  sir,  is  where  they  sell  spirits.” — 
Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  xlv. 

whistling-swan,  s. 

Omith.:  Cygnus  musicus.  [Hoopee  (2),  Swan, 
II.  2.] 


*whlst-ljf ,  *wlst-ly,  adverb.  [Eng.  whist;  - ly .] 
Silently ;  in  silence. 

“Stood  wistly  watching  for  the  herd’s  approach.” 

Arden  of  Faversham,  1,699. 

whit,  *wit,  *wight,  s.  [Prop,  vjiht,  from  A.  S. 
wiht=(  1)  a  person,  a  wight,  (2)  a  whit,  a  bit;  so 
owi/i(=anght;  ndwiht^ naught.]  [Wight,  s.] 

*1.  A  space  of  time. 

“  She  was  falle  aslepe  a  litil  wight.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,281. 

2.  A  jot,  an  iota,  a  point;  the  smallest  part  or 
particle  imaginable;  used  adverbially,  and  gener¬ 
ally  with  a  negative. 

“  He  was  very  much  the  worse  man  for  it,  but  no  whit 
the  worse  painter.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk. 
iv.,  ch.  i. 

whit-plotting,  s.  A  visit  made  among  relatives. 
(New  England  Colloq.) 

white,  *  whit,  *  whighte,  *  whyt,  *  whyte, 
*wyte,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  hwit\  cogn.  with  Dut.  wit; 
Icel.  hvitr ;  Dan.  hvid;  Sw.  hvit;  Goth,  hweits;  O. 
H.  Ger.  hwiz ;  G©r .weiss;  Sansc.  (?vefa=white,  from 
Qvit= to  be  white,  to  shine.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Being  of  the  color  of  pure  snow ;  not  tinged  or 
tinted  with  any  of  the  proper  colors  or  their  com¬ 
pounds  ;  the  opposite  to  black,  dark,  or  colored. 

“The  next  to  him  was  dressed  in  a  large  white  wig  and  a 
black  cravat.” — Ooldsmith:  Essays,  i. 

2.  Destitute  of  color  in  the  cheeks,  or  of  the  tinge 
of  blood-color ;  pale,  pallid  ;  bloodless,  as  from  fear 
or  cowardice. 

“  To  turn  white  and  swoon.” 

Shakesp.:  Complaint,  308. 

3.  Having  the  color  of  purity  ;  pure,  clean,  spot¬ 
less,  stainless  ;  free  from  spot  or  guilt. 

“  Calumny  the  whitest  virtue  strikes.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  2. 

4.  Gray,  grayish- white,  silvery  or  hoary,  as  from 
age,  grief,  fear,  &c. 

“  Their  berdes  weren  hore  and  white.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  i. 

*5.  Fair,  specious. 

“For  all  your  wordes  white.” 

Chaucer.  ( Annandale .) 

*6.  Lucky,  favorable,  happy.  (A  Latinism.) 

“  On  the  whole  the  Dominie  reckoned  this  as  one  of  the 
white  days  of  his  life.” — Scott;  Guy  Mannering. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  of  the  natural  colors  of  bodies.  [White- 
light.] 

“  How  white  and  red  each  other  did  destroy.” 

Shakesp. :  Venus  and  Adonis,  346. 

2.  Something,  or  a  part  of  something,  having  the 
color  of  snow ;  as — 

*(1)  The  central  part  in  the  butt  in  archery, 
which  was  formerly  painted  white ;  the  center  or 
mark  at  which  a  missile  is  aimed ;  hence,  that 
which  is  aimed  at ;  a  mark. 

“  The  immortality  of  my  fame  is  the  white  I  shoot  at.” 
— Massinger:  Emperor  of  the  East,  iv.  4. 

(2)  The  albumen  of  an  egg ;  the  pellucid,  viscous 
fluid  which  surrounds  the  yolk;  also  the  name 
given  sometimes  to  the  corresponding  part  of  a 
seed,  or  the  farinaceous  matter  surrounding  the 
embryo. 

“  The  yolke  of  the  egge  can  not  be  without  the  whyte, 
nor  the  whyte  without  the  yolke.” — Berners:  Froissart; 
Chronycle,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xlii. 

(3)  That  part  of  the  ball  of  the  eye  surrounding 
the  iris  or  colored  part. 

“Turns up  th’  white  o’  the  eye  to  his  discourse.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  6. 

(4)  A  member  of  the  white  race  of  mankind. 

3.  Plural:  [Whites.] 

II.  Entom.  (pi.) :  The  sub-family  Pieridi.  The 
Black-veined  White  is  Aporia  cratcegi;  the  Green- 
chequered,  Pieris  daplidice;  the  Green-veined,  P. 
napi ;  the  Large  White,  P.  brassicce ;  the  Marble 
White,  Melanagria  galathea ;  the  Small  White, 
Pieris  rapoe ;  and  the  Wood  White,  Leucophasia 
sinapis. 

IT  (1)  In  the  white:  (See  extract.) 

“  It  may  be  here  explained  that  in  the  white  is  a  cabinet¬ 
making  term  for  unpolished  goods.” — Echo,  Nov.  30,  1886. 

(2)  White  softening  of  the  brain : 

Pathol. :  [Softening.] 

IT  White-antimonial  ore  =  Valentinite ;  White- 
arsenic= Arsenolite ;  White-copper  as = Goslarite  or 
Coquimbite ;  White-copper  ore  =  Kyrosite ;  White- 
gamet —Leucite;  White-iron  pyrxtes=Marcasite; 
White-lead  ore  =  Cerussite ;  White-nickel  =  Ram- 
melsbergite;  White-tellurium  =  Sylvenite ;  White- 
vitriols  Goslarite. 


white-admiral,  s. 

Entomology :  Limenitis  Camilla  (or  Sibylla) .  [An 
mieal,  C.  2.J 

white-amphisbaena,  s. 

ZoOlogy:  Amphisbcena  alba,  eighteen  to  twenty 
inches  iong,  and  about  as  thick  as  a  man’s  finger. 
[Amphisbanidal] 

white-antimony,  s.  [Valentinite.] 

white-ants,  s.pl. 

Entomol.:  A  popular  name  for  any  of  the  Termi- 
tidae  (q.  v.).  The  resemblance  to  the  ants,  Formi- 
cidse,  &c.,  is  in  the  general  aspect,  their  life  in 
social  communities,  the  appearance  at  certain 
times  of  many  winged  individuals,  and  the  nature 
of  the  habitations.  But  they  belong  to  different 
orders,  the  venation  of  the  wings  being  different. 
A  white  ant  looks  not  unlike  a  soft  immature  ear¬ 
wig,  but  without  the  forceps.  White  ants  consti¬ 
tute  the  most  destructive  insect  pest  to  be  found  in 
the  tropics.  They  do  not  attack  human  beings, 
their  ravages  being  confined  to  property.  They 
make  their  way  into  houses  through  some  minute 
aperture  which  they  have  themselves  formed  in  the 
floor  or  in  the  wall.  Up  to  the  moment  of  emer¬ 
gence  they  give  no  indication  of  their  existence, 
and  when  they  come  forth,  which  they  do  in  thous¬ 
ands,  they  take  every  means  in  their  power  to  shun 
observation,  while  busily  engaged  in  destructive 
work.  Nothing  external  may  reveal  the  fact  that 
the  joists  or  rafters  on  which  they  have  been  operat¬ 
ing  are  weakened  and  rendered  unsafe  by  being 
all  pierced  internally  with  their  galleries.  If  they 
can  effect  an  entrance  into  a  library  they  bring  up 
mud  and  construct  tunnels  with  it  so  as  to  glue  one 
book  to  another,  and  eat  away  the  leather  or  cloth 
by  which  the  boards  were  affixed  to  the  book  itself, 
besides  rounding  off  the  angles  of  a  number  of  the 
volumes.  Whatever  is  in  danger  of  them  is  placed 
on  a  table  or  frame,  the  legs  of  which  rest  on  gtone 
stands,  surrounded  by  water;  but  sooner  or  later 
the  native  servant  forgets  to  replenish  the  water, 
the  white  ants  immediately  taking  advantage  of  the 
neglect,  or  they  attempt  to  swim.  Some  perish, 
while  the  survivors  pass  the  fosse  on  the  dead 
bodies  of  their  comrades  and  are  soon  at  work. 
Every  historical  document  in  India  is  in  danger 
from  these  destructive  creatures.  Professor  Drum¬ 
mond  suggests  that  white  ants  probably  render  the 
same  service  in  the  tropics  which  earthworms  do 
in  temperate  lands. 

white-arsenic,  s.  [Aesenious-oxide.] 

white-ash,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  An  American  tree,  Fraxinus  americana  ," 
(2)  Pyrus  aucuparia.  (Britten  <&  Holland.) 

white-ash  herb,  s. 

Bot. :  JEgopodium  podagraria.  ( Britten  &  Hol¬ 
land.) 

white-back,  s. 

Bot.:  Populus  alba.  Named  from  the  white  color 
of  the  leaves  on  their  lower  side. 

white-backed  coly,  s. 

Ornithology:  Colius  capensis,  from  South  Africa. 
Length  about  fourteen  inches;  ash-colored,  rump 
and  lower  back  glossed  with  red,  white  line  (bor¬ 
dered  on  each  side  with  a  broader  black  one)  from 
shoulders  to  rump, 
white-backed  skunk,  s. 

ZoOlogy :  Mephitis  (or  Spiloaale)  putorius,  from 
South  America,  Mexico,  and  the  southwest  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  larger  than  the  Common 
Skunk,  from  which  it  is  also  distinguished  by  its 
short  white  tail. 

white-barred  clearwing,  s. 

Entom.:  A  European  Hawk  Moth.  Trochilium 
sphegiforme  (Stainton)  =Sesia  sphegiformis.  (New¬ 
man.)  The  caterpillar  feeds  on  the  stem  of  the 
alder. 

white-bay,  s. 

Bot.:  Magnolia glauca.  (Ogilvie.) 

white-beam,  s. 

Bot.:  Pyrus  aria.  Named  from  the  white  down 
on  the  young  shoots  and  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves. 

white-bear,  s. 

ZoOl.:  Ursus  maritimus,  the  Polar  Bear  (q.  v.). 
The  name  is  somewhat  of  a  misnomer,  as  only  the 
young  bears  are  really  white,  the  fur  in  adults 
changing  to  a  creamy  tint,  whence  Scotch  whalers 
sometimes  call  this  animal  the  Brownie. 

white-beard,  s.  A  man  having  a  white  or  gray 
beard  ;  a  gray-beard ;  an  old  man. 

“  White-beards  have  armed  their  thin  and  hairlesB 
scalps.”  Shakesp.:  Riohard  II.,  iii.  2. 

white-bearded,  adj.  Having  a  white  or  gray 
beard. 

ivhite-bearded  monkey : 

ZoOl. :  Semnopithecus  nestor,  a  native  of  Ceylon. 


bdil,  b6y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
'Clan,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =bel,  del. 
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white-beech,  s. 

Bot. :  Fagus  sylvatica,  var.  americana. 
white-bellied  sea-eagle,  s. 

Ornith. :  Haliceetus  leucogaster,  from  Australia 
and  the  Moluccas,  ranging  to  India  and  Cochin 
China. 

white-bellied  seal,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Monachus  albiventer.  [Monk-seal.] 
white-bellied  watermouse,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Hydromys  leucogaster,  a  small  rat-like 
rodent  from  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Dieman’s 
Land. 

white-ben,  s. 

Bot. :  Silene  inflata. 

white-bismuth  s. 

Chemistry  <&  Comm. :  Bismuth  subnitrate.  [Bis¬ 
muth,  3.] 

white-blaze,  s.  [White-face.] 
white-blow,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Draba  verna ;  (2)  Saxifraga  tridacty¬ 
lites. 

*white-bonnet,  s.  A  fictitious  or  sham  bidder  at 
sales  by  auction  ;  a  puffer, 
white-bordered  butterfly,  s. 

Entomology :  Vanessa  antiopa,  a  butterfly,  better 
known  as  the  Camberwell  Beauty.  Wings  purplish- 
chocolate,  with  broad  whitish  hind  margins,  and  a 
broad  black  band  with  six  or  seven  blue  spots  on 
each  wing,  the  fore  pair  also  with  two  whitish 
spots.  Caterpillar  spinous,  black,  dotted  with 
white,  and  with  a  red  spot  on  each  segment  from 
the  fourth  to  the  eleventh  ;  it  feeds  on  Salix  alba. 
white-bottle,  s. 

Bot. :  Silene  inflata.  So  named  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Blue-bottle,  Centaurea  cyanus. 

white-boy,  white-boyism,  subst.  [Whiteboy, 
Whiteboyism.] 
white-brant,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  Snow-goose  (q.  v.). 

White-brass,  subst.  An  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc, 
with  sufficient  of  the  latter,  or  of  nickel,  lead,  &c., 
to  give  it  a  white  color. 

white-bream,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Abramis  blicca,  a  British  and  European 
species.  It  is  about  a  footlong,  silvery-white,  some¬ 
times  with  a  bluish  tinge. 

fwhite-breasted,  a.  Having  a  white  breast  or 
bosom.  ( Tennyson :  <Enone,56.) 

White-Brethren,  s.  pi. 

Church  History :  A  body  of  enthusiasts  who  ap¬ 
peared  in  Italy  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and,  under  the  leadership  of  a  priest 
claiming  to  be  Elias,  declared  a  crusade  against 
the  Turks  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  the  Holy 
Land.  They  were  met  at  Viterbo  by  the  Papal 
troops,  and  were  dispersed.  Their  leader  was  car¬ 
ried  to  Rome,  where  he  was  burnt  as  a  heretic  in 
1403. 

white-brindled  moth,  s. 

Entom. :  A  common  European  moth,  Scopula 
olivalis.  Fore  wings  dark-gray,  with  a  white  blotch 
and  spots.  Larva  transparent,  feeding  on  various 
low  plants. 

white-bristle,  s.  [Splenic-fevek,  3.] 

white-bug,  s.  An  insect  which  injures  vines  and 
some  other  species  of  fruit. 

white-butterfly,  s. 

Entom.  {pi.)  :  The  genus  Pieris,  or  the  sub-family 
Pieridi  (q.  v.). 

white  cabbage-butterfly,  s. 

Entom. :  The  genus  Pieris  (q.  v.). 

white-campion,  s. 

Bot. :  Lychnis  vespertina.  The  flowers  are  fra- 

frant  in  the  evening.  It  grows  in  fields,  under 
edgerows,  &c. 

white-candlewood,  s. 

Bot. :  Amyris  toxifera,  a  large  tree  with  pinnate 
leaves  and  bunches  of  purple  pear-shaped  fruits, 
tasting  like  the  balsam  of  copaiba.  The  juice  of 
the  tree  is  as  black  as  ink  ;  its  wood  has  a  pleasant 
smell  and  takes  a  fine  polish.  It  grows  in  the  Car- 
olinas.  [Janca.] 
white-canons,  s.  pi. 

Church  Hist. :  A  popular  name  for  the  Premon- 
stratensians. 

white-cap, s.  1.  Bot.:  Agaricus arvensis.  [Agar- 
ICTJS.]  2.  ZoOl.:  The  tree  Sparrow  or  Mountain 
Sparrow,  Pyrgita  montana.  3.  Same  as  Regula¬ 
tor  (q,  v.). 


white-caterpillar,  s 

Entom.:  The  larva  of  the  Magpie  Moth  (q.  v.). 
white-cedar,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Cupressus  thyoides;  (2)  Melia  azeda- 
rach. 

white-centaury,  s. 

Botany:  Centaurea  alba ,  a  native  of  Southern 
Europe. 

white-chalk,  s. 

Geol.:  [Chalk,  A.  II.  2.  (1).] 
white-clergy,  s. 

Ecclesiol.  &  Church  Hist. :  The  parish  priests  in 
Russia,  as  distinguished  from  the  black  clergy  or 
monks. 

white-clover,  s. 

Bot. :  Trifolium  repens,  a  perennial  creeping  plant, 
sometimes  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  the  leaflets  obo- 
vate  or  obcordate,  toothed,  sometimes  with  a  semi¬ 
lunar  band  at  the  base  ;  flowers  white  or  somewhat 
roseate. 

white-coat,  s.  (See  extract.) 

“  The  phenomenon  so  carefully  described  by  him  was 
simply  a  ‘white-coat,'  or  young  six-weeks-old  seal.” — 
BlackwoocCs  Magazine,  July,  1873,  p.  64. 

white-cola,  s. 

Bot. :  The  seeds  of  Sterculia  macrocarpa.  They 
are  very  bitter  and  are  used  by  the  negroes  of  the 
Guinea  coast  as  a  condiment.  [Cola.] 

white-colon,  s. 

Entom.:  Mamestra  albicolon,  a  European  Night- 
moth.  The  wings  are  dark- brown,  mottled  and 
marbled  with  darker  colors.  The  caterpillar  feeds 
on  lettuce,  &c. 

white-copper,  s.  White  tombac.  [Tombac.] 
white-corpuscles,  s.pl.  [Corpuscle,  II.  2.  (1).] 
white-crested  plantain-eater,  s. 

Ornith.:  Corythaix  musophaga.  [Musoph  agin.e.] 
white-crime,  s.  An  offenseagainst  the  lawwhich 
is  not  condemned  by  the  feeling  of  the  community. 

White  Cross,  s.  An  organization  similar  in  many 
respects  to  the  famous  Red  Cross,  from  which  it  dif¬ 
fers  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  it  is  distinctly  American. 
It  was  founded  in  1898  by  Mrs.  Jane  Creighton,  of 
Portland,  Ore.,  who  became  its  first  president.  Its 
emblem  is  designed  to  represent  the  cross  bandages 
of  white  upon  the  blood-red  field  of  war,  encircled 
by  the  blue  of  the  firmament,  comprising  the  triple 
color  of  the  Union.  The  motto  of  the  organization 
is  ‘Truth,  Charity  and  Philanthropy,”  and  its  pur¬ 
poses  include  not  only  the  caring  for  wounded  and 
sick  American  soldiers  and  sailors,  but  the  aiding  of 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  are  killed  in 
battle  or  die  of  disease  or  accident.  The  organi¬ 
zation  is  self-supporting,  and  all  it  asks  of  the 
national  government  is  recognition  and  protection. 

white-cross  knight,  s.  A  Knight  Hospitaller. 
The  order  wore  a  white  cross  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  Knights  Templar,  who  wore  a  red  one. 

White-cross  Society,  s.  A  society  instituted  in 
or  about  1883,  at  Bishqp-Anckland,  Edgland,  to  urge 
upon  men  the  obligation  of  personal  purity  ;  to  raise 
the  tone  of  public  opinion  upon  questions  of  mo¬ 
rality  ;  and  to  inculcate  a  respect  for  womanhood, 
white-dammar,  s. 

Bot.  &  Comm. :  A  gum  resin  produced  by  Vateria 
indica.  [Vateria.] 

white-deal,  s.  The  timber  of  Abies  excelsa. 
white-ear,  subst.  A  bird,  the  Fallow-finch  or 
Wheatear. 

white-elephant,  s. 

1.  Lit.  <£  ZoOl. :  An  elephant  affected  with  albin¬ 
ism.  Such  animals  appear  to  have  been  known  to 
the  ancients  ( JElian .  iii.  46;  Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1.  195). 
They  are  highly  esteemed  by  some  eastern  poten¬ 
tates,  and  are  considered  sacred  in  Siam.  A  speci¬ 
men  purchased  by  Mr.  Barnum  from  KingTheebaw 
of  Burmah  was  brought  to  America  in  1884.  It 
stood  seven  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  the  face,  ears, 
front  of  trunk,  fore  feet,  and  part  of  breast  were  of 
a  light  ash  color. 

2.  Fia.:  A  present  which  does  one  much  more 
harm  than  good,  or  more  generally  any  nominal  ad¬ 
vantage  which  has  this  effect.  It  is  generally  re¬ 
ported  that  when  the  king  of  Siam  desires  to  ruin 
any  one,  he  makes  him  a  present  of  a  white  ele¬ 
phant  [1.].  The  sacred  elephant  has  an  enormous 
appetite,  and,  being  sacred,  it  is  a  crime  to  let  it 
die.  so  that  the  gift  generally  entails  ruin  on  the 
recipient. 

white-ermine,  s. 

Entom.:  Spilosomamenthastri.  { Stainton .)  Arc- 
tia  menthastri.  {Newman.)  One  of  the  Chelonidse 
(approximately=Arctiidse,  q.  v.).  Fore  wings,  yel¬ 
lowish  white,  with  four  curved,  transverse  rows  of 


white-goby 

black  spots ;  hind  wings  white,  spotted  with  black. 
Expansion  of  wings,  lj  or  If  inches.  Abdomen  yel¬ 
low,  with  black  spots.  Larva  black,  with  long 
hairs ;  it  feeds  on  various  low  plants. 

white-eye,  s. 

Ornithology :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of 
Zosterops  (q.v.l,  from  the  fact  that  the  eyes  are 
encircled  with  compact  white  feathers. 

fwhite-eyed,  adj.  Having  pale,  lusterless  eyes. 
{Tennyson:  Palace  of  Art,  239.) 

White-eyed  duck : 

Ornith. :  Fuligula  nyroca,  allied  to  the  Pochard 
(q.  v.),  but  distinguished  from  it  by  having  the 
ii'ides  white,  and  a  broad  white  bar  on  the  wing. 
An  irregular  winter  and  spring  visitor  to  Britain, 
principally  occurring  on  the  east  coast, 
white-eyelid  monkey,  s.  [Mangabey.] 

white-face,  white-blaze,  s.  A  white  mark  in 
the  forehead  of  a  horse,  descending  almost  to  the 
nose. 

white-faced,  a. 

1.  Having  a  white  or  pale  face,  as  from  fear,  grief, 
illness,  or  the  like ;  pale-faced. 

2.  Having  a  white  front,  surface,  or  aspect. 

“  That  pale,  that  white-faced  shore, 

Whose  foot  spurns  back  the  ocean’s  roaring  tides.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  ii.  1. 

White-faced  duck : 

Ornith.:  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  female 
of  the  Scaup,  from  its  having  a  white  band,  which 
grows  broader  with  age,  at  the  base  of  the  bill. 
[Scaup  (3).] 

fwhite-favored,  adj.  Wearing  or  decked  with 
white  rosettes  or  favors.  {Tennyson:  In  Memoriam, 
Cone.  90.) 

white-feather,  s.  The  symbol  of  cowardice,  a 
term  introduced  in  the  days  when  cock-fighting  was 
in  vogue.  As  a  thoroughbred  gamecock  has  no 
white  feathers,  a  white  feather  was  a  proof  that 
the  bird  was  not  game.  (Generally  used  in  the 
phrases,  To  shoiu  the  white-feather ,  To  have  a  white 
feather  in  one’s  wing.) 

white-film,  s.  A  white  film  growing  over  the 
eyes  of  sheep  and  causing  blindness, 
white-florin,  s. 

Bot. :  Agrostis  alba. 

white-fish,  s. 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  general  term  for  whitings  and 
haddocks. 

II.  Ichthyology : 

1.  A  popular  name  for  the  genus  Leuciscus. 
{Gunther :  Study  of  Fishes,  p.  599.) 

2.  An  American  name  for  the  genus  Coregonus. 
{Giinther :  Study  of  Fishes,  p.  648.) 

white-flowered,  adject.  Bearing  white  flowers. 
{Tennyson:  Godiva,  63.) 
white-flag,  s. 

1.  A  flag  of  truce. 

2.  The  flag  of  France  under  the  Bourbons.  The 
field  was  white,  with  the  royal  arms  on  an  escutch¬ 
eon,  surmounted  by  a  crown. 

white-flux,  s. 

Metall. :  A  compound  of  potassic  carbonate  and 
niter. 

white-foot,  s.  A  white  mark  on  the  foot  of  a 
horse,  from  the  fetlock  to  the  corona, 
white-footed  hapalote,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Hapalotis  albipes,  from  the  mountainous 
parts  of  New  South  Wales.  It  is  about  the  size  of 
a  rat,  smoky  brown  in  color,  with  the  feet  and  belly 
white. 

white-footed  mouse,  s.  [Deer-mouse.] 

*White  Friars,  s.pl. 

Church  Hist.:  A  popular  English  name  in  pre- 
Reformation  times  for  the  friars  of  Our  Lady  of 
Mount  Carmel,  now  generally  known  as  Carmelites. 
The  name  had  reference  to  the  fact  that  they  wore 
over  the  brown  habit  a  white  scapular  and  cloak. 
[Carmelite,  Scapular,  B.  l.] 

“They  were  recognized  as  one  of  the  Mendicant 
orders;  onr  ancestors  knew  them  as  the  White  Friars." — 
Addis  &  Arnold:  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  121. 

white-fronted  lemur,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Lemur  albifrons,  from  Madagascar.  It  is 
easily  distinguished  by  the  broad  band  of  white 
fur  encircling  the  forehead,  cheeks,  and  ears, 
white-frost,  s.  Hoar-frost, 
white-goby,  s. 

Ichthy.:  Latrunculus  pellucidus,  a  very  small 
Goby,  common  in  some  localities  in  Europe.  It  is 
distinguished  by  its  transparent  body,  wide  mouth, 
and  single  row  of  teeth.  It  lives  but  one  year,  and 
is  the  only  known  instance  of  what  may  be  called 
an  “  annual  ”  vertebrate.  The  spawning  season  is 
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white-grouse 

June  and  July ;  the  eggs  are  hatched  in  August,  and 
the  young  fish  attain  their  full  growth  between 
October  and  December.  In  July  and  August  the 
adults  die  off,  and  by  September  only  the  fry  are  to 
be  found.  (Gunther :  Study  of  Fishes.) 

white-grouse,  white-ptarmigan,  s. 

Ornith. :  Lagopus  alhus.  [Willow-grouse.] 

white-gum,  s.  A  kind  of  gum-rash,  Strophulus 
albidus ,  in  which  the  pimples  are  small,  hard,  and 
whitish.  [Strophulus.] 

white-gunpowder,  s.  A  blasting  mixture  com¬ 
posed  of  chlorate  of  potash,  dried  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  and  sugar.  It  is  now  rarely  used  owing 
to  its  liability  to  explode  during  manufacture, 
transport,  or  the  like. 

white-haired,  a.  Having  white  hair.  (Tenny¬ 
son:  Tithonus,&.) 

white-handed,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Having  white  hands. 

“  White-handed  mistress,  one  sweet  word  with  thee.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost ,  v.  2. 

2.  Fig. :  Having  clean  or  unstained  hands ;  free 
from  guilt. 

White-handed  gibbon :  [Lar-gibbon.] 
white-hass,  s.  Sausages  stuffed  with  oatmeal 
and  suet.  (Scotch.) 

“There  is  black-pudding  and  white-hass — try  whilk  ye 
like  best.’' — Scott:  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ch.  xii. 

White  Hats,  s.  pi. 

Hist. :  The  name  given  to  a  democratic  faction 
which,  commencing  in  1377  at  Ghent,  the  next  year 
rose  in  revolt,  and  continued  to  give  trouble  till  the 
accession  of  Philip  II.  of  Burgundy,  in  1384. 
white-head,  s. 

Bot. :  Parthenium  hysterophorus,  from  Jamaica. 

white-headed  duck,  s. 

Ornith. :  Erismatura  leucocephala,  from  south¬ 
eastern  Europe  and  northern  Africa.  [Stiff- 
tailed  Ducks.] 

white-headed  saki,  s.  [Saki.] 
white-headed  titmouse,  s. 

Ornith. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  a  species  of 
Acredula,  from  Scandinavia  and  Germany,  in  which 
the  whole  of  the 
head  is  white. 

It  is  closely  allied 
to,  if  not  identi¬ 
cal  with,  the  Long¬ 
tailed  Titmouse , 

Acredula  caudata 
(t Parus  caud  a  - 
tus). 

white-heat,  s.  Titmice. 

The  degree  of  heat  A,  White-headed  Titmouse, 
at  which  bodies  b.  Long-tailed  Titmouse, 
become  incandes¬ 
cent  and  appear  white  from  the  bright  glow  which 
they  emit. 

white-hellebore,  subst.  [Hellebore,  H,  Vera- 
trum.] 

white-herring,  s.  The  common  herring,  fresh 
or  salted,  but  not  smoked  for  preservation,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  red-herring. 

white-hoop,  s. 

Bot. :  A  Jamaica  name  for  Tournefortia  bicolor. 
♦white-hooved,  a.  Having  white  hoofs. 

“A  jet-black  goat,  white-horned,  white-hooved.” 

Tennyson  (Enone,  50. 

white-horehound,  s.  [Marrubium.] 
white-horned,  adj.  Having  white  horns.  (See 
extract  under  White-hooved.) 

white-horse,  s. 

Bot.:  Portlandia  grandiflora,  a  Jamaica  plant, 
white-horses,  s.  pi.  A  name  given  to  tossing, 
white-topped  waves. 

“The  bay  is  now  curling  and  writhing  in  white-horses.” 
— C.  Kingsley,  in  Life,  i.  168. 

White  House,  s.  A  name  applied  to  the  Presi¬ 
dential  mansion  in  Washington.  The  name  arose 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  built  of  stone  and  painted 
white.  By  metonymy  the  name  has  been  applied 
to  the  office  of  the  presidency  itself. _  There  are 
several  other  mansions  and  plantations  in  the 
southern  states  which  have  borrowed  this  title, 
white-indigo,  s.  [Indigogen.] 
white-iron,  s.  Thin  sheet-iron  covered  with  a 
coating  of  tin. 
white-lady,  s. 

Bot.:  The  Snowdrop  (q.  v.).  Britten  &  Holland 
give  this  on  the  authority  of  Ouida  in  Strathmore. 

white-land,  s.  A  tough,  clayey  soil,  of  a  whitish 
hue  when  dry,  but  blackish  after  rain. 
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white-laurel,  s.  [Beaver-tree.] 
white-lead,  s.  A  dense  white  powder,  insoluble 
in  water,  but  easily,  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  or 
acetic  acid ;  extensively  employed  in  painting. 
[Ceruse,  1.,  Lead-carbonate,  l.j 

white-leaf  tree,  s.  * 

Bot.:  Pyrus  aria.  (Evelyn.)  Named  from  the 
silvery  under-surface  of  the  leaves. 

white-league,  s.  The  name  given  a  semi-mili¬ 
tary  organization ,  gathered  to  repress  the  negroes 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  who,  it  was  asserted, 
were  meditating  insurrection.  The  organization 
had  its  inception  in  the  City  of  New  Orleans,  in 
1874,  and  upon  the  refusal  of  the  city  authorities  to 
allow  the  landing  of  a  cargo  of  fire-arms,  which  the 
league  had  imported  from  New  York,  a  riot  ensued 
which  resulted  in  more  than  one  hundred  deaths. 
The  league  afterward  became  a  powerful  factor  in 
Louisiana  politics,  and,  more  than  any  other 
agency,  helped  the  Democrats  to  a  control  of  the 
state  government,  although  the  colored  voting 
population,  which  was  almost  a  unit  of  Republican 
politics,  largely  out-numbered  the  white  Demo¬ 
crats.  The  existence  of  this  organization,  was  an 
occasion  of  much  rancorous  argument,  their  oppo¬ 
nents  charging  them  with  fraud  and  intimidation 
in  the  matter  of  elections,  while  their  friends  on 
the  other  hand,  and  perhaps  justifiably,  claimed 
that  such  an  organization  was  necessary  to  hold  in 
check  a  lawless  and  irresponsible  element  with 
which  the  municipal  and  state  governments  had 
shown  themselves  utterly  unable  to. cope.  In  late 
years  the  organization  has  been  in  a  state  of 
quiescence,  for  although  on  more  than  one  occasion 
mob  violence  has  temporarily  been  exerted  in  the 
state,  the  acts  done  could  not  be  traced  to  the 
agency  of  the  league, 
white-leather,  s.  [Whitleather,  1.] 
white-leg,  s. 

Pathol.:  Phlegmasia  dolens  (q.v.). 
white-legged,  a.  Having  white  legs, 
white-leprosy,  s. 

Pathol. :  Leprosy  characterized  by  morbid  white¬ 
ness  of  the  skin.  (2  Kings  v.  27;  cf.  also  Exod.  iv. 
6.)  Heb.  tsaraath,  from  tsara=  (l)  to  prostrate  ;  (2) 
to  affect  with  leprosy.  Probably  the  tuberculated 
variety  of  Elephantiasis  grceca. .  It  does  not  exactly 
correspond  to  the  ancient  description,  but  diseases 
often  somewhat  alter  their  character.  It  is  still 
characterized  atone  stage  by  white  spots,  and  the 
change  to  white  of  the  hair  of  the  head  and  beard, 
but  the  whole  surface  of  the  skin  is  not  white. 
There  is  also  a  leucopathic  sub-variety  of  the  non- 
tuberculated  leprosy,  in  which  there  are  white 
spots  or  blotches  on  the  skin.  [Elephantiasis, 
Leprosy.] 

*White  Lias,  s. 

Geol.:  The  name  given  by  Mr.  William  Smith  to 
certain  cream-colored  limestones  in  the  West  of 
England,  since  shown  by  Mr.  Charles  Moore  to 
belong  to  the  Rhsetic  formation. 

white-lie,  s.  A  lie  for  which  some  kind  of  excuse 
can  be  made ;  a  false  statement  made  in  the  interest 
of  peace,  reconciliation,  harmless  sport,  or  the  like  ; 
a  harmless  or  non-malicious  falsehood ;  a  pious 
fraud.  [Cf.  White-crime,  White-witch.] 

“  Sir  George  has  told  me  a  lie — a  white-lie  he  says,  but  I 
hate  a  white-lie." — Mad.  D’  Arblay:  Diary,  iv.  287. 

white-light,  s. 

Optics:  The  apparently  simple  sensation  whicms 
nevertheless  really  produced  on  the  retina  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  mixture  of  colors.  Ordinarily  white  light  is 
composed  of  the  whole  of  the  visible  colors  of  the 
spectrum,  as  in  sunlight;  and  the  fact  of  white 
resulting  from  this  mixture  can  be  demonstrated  in 
many  ways,  as  by  re-uniting  the  spectral  colors 
themselves,  or  by  revolving  rapidly  a  disc  [New¬ 
ton’s  disc]  painted  with  the  colors  in  separate  sec¬ 
tors.  A  similar  mixture  of  pigments  fails,  partly 
because  the  pigments  themselves  are  never  pure 
colors,  and  partly  and  chiefly  because  pigments  act 
rather  as  absorbents  of  the  light  reflected  from  the 
paper  or  other  colors  underneath  than  as  additional 
illuminating  colors.  White  light  can,  however,  be 
also  compounded  of  three,  or  of  only  two  colors, 
which  are  then  called  complementary  colors.  Such 
white  is  quite  undistinguishable  by  the  eye  from 
white  compounded  of  all  the  colors ;  and  hence  it 
follows  that  the  eye  is  not  an  ultimate  appeal  in 
such  matters,  but  is  easily  deceived  by  apparently 
similar  total  results  really  compounded  of  quite 
different  materials.  The  same  applies  to  colors, 
which  can  also  be  imitated  so  far  as  the  eye  can 
judge,  but  analysis  by  the  prism  reveals  the  differ¬ 
ent  composition  of  the  light  instantly, 
white-lily,  s. 

Bot.:  Lilium  candidum.  [Lilium,  If.] 
white-lime,  s.  A  solution  or  preparation  of  lime 
used  for  whitewashing;  a  variety  of  whitewash. 


white -pinion 

white-limed,  adj.  Whitewashed,  or  plastered 
with  lime. 

“Ye  white-limed  walls!  ye  alehouse  painted  signs!” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  iv.  2. 

white-line,  s. 

1.  Print. :  A  blank  space  between  lines  of  type. 

2.  Naut. :  An  untarred  cord  or  rope. 

white-line  dart,  s. 

Entom. :  A  very  common  European  Night  Moth, 
Agrotis  tritici.  Wings,  dark-brown,  varied  by  brown 
of  paler  tint.  The  caterpillar  feeds  on  garden  weeds 
and  vegetables. 

white-liner,  s.  A  member  of  the  white  or  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  as  opposed  to  one  of  the  Republican  ©r 
negro  party  in  the  South, 
white-lipped  peccary,  s.  [Peccary.] 
♦white-listed,  a.  Having  white  stripes  or  lists 
on  a  darker  ground.  (Tennyson:  Merlin  and  Vivien, 
788.) 

♦white-livered,  a.  Cowardly,  pusillanimous. 
"White-liver’ d  runagate,  what  doth  he  there?” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 

I  From  the  old  notion  that  cowardly  persons  had 
e-colored  or  bloodless  livers. 

“How  many  cowards  .  .  .  inward  searched 
Have  livers  white  as  milk.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

white-magic,  s.  [Magic,  TT  (5).] 
white-manganese,  s.  An  ore  of  manganese; 
carbonate  of  manganese, 
white-marked  moth,  s. 

Entom.:  A  European  Night-moth,  Tceniocampa 
leucographa.  Fore  wings  of  a  brick-dust  color,  with 
spots  and  dots  ;  hind  wings  pale  reddish  brown, 
white-meat,  s. 

1.  Food  composed  of  milk,  cheese,  butter,  eggs, 
and  the  like. 

“  The  country-men  who  fed  on  white  meats  made  of 
milk.” — Camden:  Hist.  Q.  Elizabeth  (an.  1586). 

2.  Certain  delicate  flesh  used  for  food,  as  poultry, 
rabbits,  veal,  and  the  like.  (Simmonds.) 

white-metal,  s. 

1.  A  term  usually  applied  to  an  alloy  in  which 
zinc,  tin,  nickel,  or  lead  is  in  such  quantity  as  to 
give  it  a  white  color. 

2.  Any  of  the  soft  metals,  usually  of  a  light  color, 
used  for  bearings  in  machinery. 

white-mold,  s. 

Bot.  (pi.) :  The  Mucedines  (q.  v.). 
♦white-money,  s.  Silver  coin, 
white-mouse,  s. 

ZoOl. :  An  albino  variety  of  the  Common  Mouse 
(Mus  musculus) .  [Mouse,  s.,  II.  3.] 

white-mustard,  s. 

Bot. :  Brassica  or  Sinapis  alba.  It  is  hispid,  with 
reflexed  hairs,  the  stem  one  to  three  feet  high,  the 
leaves  lyrato-pinnatifid  or  pinnate,  the  flowers 
yellow. 

white-necked  otary,  s. 

Zodl. :  Otaria  albicollis  (Neophoca  lobata,  Gray), 
from  Australia.  Adult  males  from  eight  to  nine 
feet  long,  and  larger  specimens  are  said  to  occur. 
Face,  neck,  under-surface,  back,  and  sides  blackish- 
brown,  passing  into  slaty-gray  on  the  extremities ; 
hinder  half  of  the  crown,  nape,  and  back  of  neck 
rich  fawn.  Called  also  Australian  Sea  Lion,  Gray’s 
Australian  Hair  Seal,  and,  from  the  peculiar  light 
color  on  the  head,  Cowled  and  Counsellor  Seal, 
white-noddy,  white-tern,  s. 

Ornith. :  Gygis  caudida,  from  the  South  Pacific. 
The  plumage  is  pure  white  and  of  silky  softness, 
whence  it  is  also  called  the  Silky  Tern, 
white-nosed  monkey,  s.  [Vaulting-monkey.] 
white-nun,  s.  The  Smew  (q.  v.). 
white-oak,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Quercus  pedunculaia;  (2)  Q.alba;  (3) 
In  New  South  Wales,  Casuarina  leptoclada. 

White-oak  cheese,  s.  Tough,  hard  cheese,  made 
from  skim  milk.  1 

White  Penitents,  s.  pi. 

Church  Hist. :  The  White  Brethren  (q.  v.). 
white-pepper,  s.  [Pepper,  s.  2.] 
white-pine,  s. 

Botany  &  Commercial : 

1.  Pinus  strobus.  It  is  the  American  tree  best 
adapted  for  masts.  Called  also  the  Weymouth 
Pine. 

2.  Pinus  tceda.  [Pinus.] 

white-pinion  spotted  moth,s. 

Entom.:  A  European  Geometer  Moth  (Cory da 
taminata),  with  white  wings.  The  caterpillar, 
which  is  green  or  purple-brown,  feeds  on  the  wild 
cherry. 
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white-point 

white-point,  «. 

Entom. :  A  European  Night-moth,  Leucania  albi • 
p uncta. 

white-poplar,  s.  [Abele,  Populus.] 
white-poppy,  s. 

Bot. :  Papaver  somniferum.  [Pap  aver.] 
white-pot,  subst.  A  kind  of  dish  made  of  milk, 
sliced  rolls,  eggs,  sugar,  &c.,  baked  in  a  pot  or  in  a 
bowl  placed  in  a  quick  oven. 

“  Cornwall  squab-pye,  and  Devon  white-pot  brings.” 

King:  On  Cookery. 

white-potherb,  s. 

Bot. :  Valerianella  olitoria. 

white-precipitate,  s. 

Chem. :  (NH2Hg")01.  Ammonio-chloride  of  mer¬ 
cury.  Discovered  by  Raymond  Lully  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  and  obtained  by  adding  ammonia 
to  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  (mercuric 
chloride).  It  is  a  heavy  white  powder,  inodorous, 
but  possessing  a  metallic  taste  ;  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  and  easily  decomposed  by  heat. 
It  is  a  violent  poison,  but  is  used  in  pharmacy  in 
the  form  of  an  ointment,  as  a  stimulating  applica¬ 
tion  in  chronic  skin  diseases,  and  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  lice. 

white  prominent-moth,  s. 

Entom.:  A  European  moth,  Notodonta  tricolor. 
Fore  wings  white,  with  black  spots  ;  hind  wings 
light  and  spotless. 

white-pudding,  s. 

1.  A  pudding  made  of  milk,  eggs,  flour,  and  butter. 

2.  A  kind  of  sausage  made  of  oatmeal  mixed  with 
suet,  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  stuffed 
into  a  proper  intestine. 

white-pyrites,  s.  [White,  If.] 

White  Quakers,  s.pl. 

Church  Hist. :  The  name  given  to  those  Quakers 
who  seceded  from  the  Irish  body  about  1840,  from 
their  habit  of  dressing  in  white.  They  form  a  small 
community,  chiefly  confined  to  Dublin.  Blunt  says 
they  are  “Antinomians  of  the  worst  description.” 
white-rag  worm,  s.  [Lurg.] 
white-rent,  s. 

1.  In  Devon  and  Cornwall,  England,  a  rent  or 
duty  of  eightpence  payable  by  every  tinner  to  the 
Duke  of  Cornwall,  as  lord  of  the  soil. 

2.  A  kind  of  rent  paid  in  silver,  or  white-money, 
white-rhinoceros,  s.  [Rhinoceros,  1.  (1)  (c).] 
White  Ribbon  Gospel  Army,  s. 

Church  Hist. :  A  religious  sect  or  Christian  society 
giving  special  attention  to  moral  purity.  They  first 
registered  places  of  worship  in  England  in  1884,  and 
have  since  extended  to  this  country, 
white-robed,  a. 

1.  Wearing  white  robes. 

“The  white-robed  choir  attendant.” 

Wordsworth:  Thanksgiving  Ode,  Jan.  18, 1816. 
*2.  White  with  foam  or  spray. 

“When  copious  rains  have  magnified  the  streams 
Into  a  loud  and  white-robed  waterfall.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii 

white-root,  s. 

Bot.:  Polygoncitum  officinale. 

White-rope,  s.  [White-line,  2.] 
white-rose,  s. 

Bot. :  The  popular  name  for  any  rose  of  which  the 
bloom  is  white.  [Rose,s.,  ][  (2).] 

white-rot,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  One  of  the  popular  names  for  the  genus 
Hydrocotyle  (q.  v.) ;  (2)  Pinguicula  vulgaris. 

white-rubber,  s.  Caoutchouc  mixed  with  such 
quantity  of  any  white  pigment  as  to  give  a  dead 
white  color  to  it.  The  ingredients  are  added  in 
combination  with  sulphur,  so  as  to  make  a  white 
vulcanite  (q.  v.)  when  heat  is  applied.  This  name 
is  also  sometimes  applied  to  celluloid  (q.  v.). 

white-rump,  white-tail,  subst.  [Wheat-ear, 
Etym.] 

white-rust,  s.  [Cystopus,  1.] 
white-salt,  s.  Salt  dried  and  calcined;  decrepi¬ 
tated  salt, 
white-satin,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Gin.  (Slang.) 

2.  Entom. :  Stilpnotia  salicis,  one  of  the  Lipar- 
idse„  Wings  satiny- white,  somewhat  transparent; 
expansion  of  wings,  two  inches.  Larva  whitish, 
tubercled,  feeding  on  poplars  and  willows. 

white-shafted  fantail,  s. 

Ornith. :  Bhipidura  albiscapa. 
white-shark,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Carcharias  vulgaris ,  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  formidable  of  the  family.  It  is  a  native 
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of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  seas,  and  has  occasion¬ 
ally  strayed  to  the  British  coast.  Specimens  have 
been  known  to  attain  a  length  of  thirty  feet ;  ashen- 
brown  above,  white  below, 
white-sheep,  s. 

Hist. :  An  appellation  given  to  the  Turkomans 
who  conquered  Persia  about  1468,  but  were  expelled 
in  1501.  Named  from  their  having  a  white  sheep  on 
their  banner, 
white-skin,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Made  of  a  white  skin. 

“Lay  aside  your  white-skin  wrapper.” 

Longfellow:  Hiawatha,  vii. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  member  of  the  white  race  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  a  white. 

“  The  whole  of  the  white-skins  .  .  .  capable  of  mas¬ 
tering  the  deadly  science.” — Field,  Feb.  4,  1888. 

white-smut,  s. 

Veg.  Pathol. :  The  white  slime  occurring  on  hya¬ 
cinth  bulbs  affected  with  hyacinth  pest  (q.  v.). 

white-spot,  s. 

Entomology : 

1.  A  European  Night  Moth,  Dianthcecia  albima- 
cula.  Fore  wings  smoky  black,  tinged  with  olive, 
and  with  black  and  white  markings.  The  caterpil¬ 
lar  feeds  on  Silene  nutans. 

2.  A  European  Moth,  Ennychia  octomaculata. 
Found  in  recently  cleared  places  in  woods. 

white-spotted  pinion,  s. 

Entom. :  A  European  Night-moth,  Cosmia  diffinis. 
Fore  wings  reddish  brown ;  hind  wings  grayish 
brown,  fringed.  The  caterpillar  feeds  on  elm. 

white-spotted  pug,  s. 

Entom. :  A  European  Geometer  Moth,  Eupithecia 
albipunctata.  Wings  brown  speckled  with  a  darker 
color.  The  caterpillar  feeds  on  the  blossoms  of 
Angelica  sylvestris  and  Heracleum  sphondylium. 

white-spruce,  s. 

Bot.:  Abies  alba.  [Spruce-fir.] 

white-spur,  s. 

Her. :  A  kind  of  esquire.  ( Cowel .) 
white-squall,  s.  [Squall,  s.,  ^  (3).] 
white  stony-corals,  s.pl.  [Madreporaria.J 
white-stork,  s. 

Ornith. :  Ciconia  alba.  [Stork.] 

white-stuff,  s. 

Gilding:  A  composition  of  size  and  whiting  used 
by  gilders  to  cover  woodwork  on  which  gold-leaf  is 
to  be  laid. 

white-Sundays,  s.  pi. 

Bot.  :  Narcissus  poeticus.  ( Treas .  of  Bot.) 
white-swelling,  s. 

Pathol.:  A  popular  name  for  Phlegmasia  alba 
dolens  (q.  v.).  So  named  because  the  color  of  the 
skin  remains  unaltered  notwithstanding  the  inflam¬ 
mation. 

white-tail,  s.  [White-rump.] 
white-tailed  eagle,  s.  [Eagle  (1),  U  (14).] 
white-tailed  gnu,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Catoblepas  gnu,  the  Common  Gnu,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  C.  gorgon,  the  Brindled  Gnu,  in 
which  the  tail  is  black. 

white-tailed  mole,  s. 

Zodl. :  Talpa  leucura,  an  Indian  species,  closely 
allied  to  the  Common  Mole,  but  differing  in  den¬ 
tition  from  the  genus  Talpa  (q.  v.). 
white-tern,  s.  [White-noddy.] 
white-thorn,  s.  [Whitethorn.] 
white-throat,  s.  [Whitethroat.] 
white-throated  monitor,  s. 

Zoblogy :  Monitor  albogularis,  a  large  terrestrial 
species  from  South  Africa. 

white-throated  sparrow,  s.  [Zonotrichia.] 
white-tincture,  subst.  A  preparation  which  the 
alchemists  believed  would  turn  any  of  the  baser 
metals  into  silver, 
white-tips,  s.pl. 

Ornith.:  The  genus  Urosticte  (q.  v.). 
white-tombac,  s.  [Tombac.] 
white-trash,  subst.  A  contemptuous  appellation 
applied  by  the  Southern  slaves  to  the  poorer  non- 
slave-owning  whites  ;  usually  intensified  into  poor 
white  trash. 
white-tree,  s. 

Bot.:  Melaleuca  ieucadendron',  an  East  Indian 
evergreen  tree,  with  alternate,  long,  lanceolate, 
acuminated,  falcate,  three  to  five  nerved  leaves, 
the  flowering  brandies  pendulous,  the  flowers  in 
spikes.  Cultivated  in  Britain  as  a  stove  plant. 


whitebait 

*white-upturned,  a.  Turned  up  so  as  to  show 
the  white.  (Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2.) 

white-vine,  s. 

Bot. :  Clematis  vitalba.  [Clematis,  Traveler’s 
Joy  (1)-] 

white-vitriol,  s.  [Zinc-sulphate.] 
white-wagtail,  s. 

Ornith. :  Motacilla  alba.  The  beak  is  broader 
than  in  the  Pied  Wagtail  (M.  lugubris,  or  fwar- 
rellii),  and  in  its  summer  plumage  the  White 
Wagtail  has  only  the  throat  and  head  black,  while 
in  the  Pied  Wagtail  that  color  extends  over  the 
whole  of  the  head,  chest,  and  neck. 

white-walled,  a.  Having  white  walls.  (Byron: 
Prisoner  of  Chillon,  xiii.) 
white-walnut,  s.  [Butternut.] 
white-wash,  s.  &  v.  [Whitewash,  s.  &  v.] 
white-water,  s.  A  dangerous  disease  affecting 
sheep. 

white  water-lily,  s. 

Bot.:  Nymphcea  alba.  [Nymphjja.] 

white-wave,  s. 

Entom. :  A  common  European  Geometer  Moth, 
Caberia  pusaria.  Fore  wings  white,  dusted  with 
gray,  and  with  three  equidistant  gray  lines,  cater* 
pillar  feeding  on  birch, 
white-wax,  s.  Bleached  beeswax, 
white-weed,  s. 

Botany:  (1)  Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum ;  (2) 
Anthriscus  sylvestris ;  (3)  Achillea  Ptarmica.  (Brit¬ 
ten  &  Holland.) 

white -whale,  s.  [Beluga,  2.] 
white  wild-vine,  s. 

Bot. :  Bryonia  dioica.  [Bryony,  I.  1.]  So  named 
to  distinguish  it  from  Black  bryony  (q.  v.) 
white-willow,  s. 

Bot. :  Salix  alba.  [Salix.] 
white-wine,  s. 

1.  Any  wine  of  a  clear  transparent  color,  Dorder- 
ing  on  white,  as  the  sour  Rhine  wines,  madeira, 
sherry,  &c.  Opposed  to  wine  of  a  deep-red  color; 
as  port  or  burgundy. 
f2.  Gin.  (Slang.) 

“If  he  would  call  that  first  of  goes 
By  that  genteeler  name — white-wine.” 

Randall’s  Diary.  (1820.) 

white-winged  chough,  s. 

Ornith. :  Corcorax  melanorhamphus,  the  sole  spe¬ 
cies  of  the  genus,  from  Australia. 

white-winged  crossbill,  s. 

Ornith.:  Loxia  leucoptera ;  an  American  species 
sometimes  found  in  Europe.  It  is  distinguished 
from  the  Common  Crossbill  by  the  wings  being 
barred  with  white,  and  from  Loxia  bifasciata,  the 
Two-barred  Crossbill,  by  the  smaller  size  of  the 
white  bars. 

white-winged  lark,  s. 

Ornith.:  M elanocorypha  (falauda)  sibirica,  a 
native  of  Asiatic  Russia,  ranging  into  Europe.  It 
is  of  stouter  build  than  the  Skylark  (q.  v.),  and  has 
the  primaries  edged  with  dull  white.  Little  is 
known  of  its  habits. 

white-witch,  s.  A  witch  or  wizard  said  to  ex¬ 
ert  supernatural  powers  for  good  and  not  for  evil 
purposes.  [Witchcraft.] 

“  There  is  mention  of  creatures  that  they  call  white- 
witches,  which  do  only  good  turns  for  their  neighbors.” — 
Cotton  Mather:  A  Discourse  on  Witchcraft  (ed.  1689),  p.  6. 

white-wizard  s.  [White- witch.] 
white-wolf,  s.  [Wolf.] 
white-wood,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  A  term  applied  to  a  large  number  of 
trees,  as  Tilia  americana,  Liriodendron  tulipifera, 
and  the  genus  Petrobium,  spec.  Petrobium  arbor- 
eum,  from  St.  Helena  ;  (2)  The  Alburnum  (q.  v.). 
White-wood  bark:  [Canella-bark.] 
white-worm,  s. 

Entom. :  The  larva  of  the  Cockchafer  (q.  v.) 
*whlte,  *whyte,  v.  t.  &  i.  [White,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  make  white  ;  to  whiten,  to  whitewash. 

“  It  is  to  be  supposed  your  passion  hath  sufficiently 

whited  your  face.”— Here  Jonson:  Cynthia’s  Revels,  iii.  3. 

2.  Fig. :  To  gloss  over. 

“  Whit’ st  over  all  his  vices.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Bloody  Brothers,  iv.  L 

B.  Intrans.:  To  grow  or  become  white;  to  whiten. 
White  -bait,  s.  [English  white ,  and  bait.) 
Ichthyology : 

1.  A  small  European  fish  to  which  specific  and,  by 
some  authorities,  generic  distinction  has  been 
given ;  in  the  first  case  as  Clupea  alba ,  in  the  second 
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as  Rogenia  alba,  now  known  to  bo  the  fry  of  the 
herring  (Clupea  harengus ).  Whitebait  are  caught 
chiefly  in  the  estuary  of  the  Thames,  and  are  not 
uncommon  in  the  Firth  of  Forth.  The  fishery  be¬ 
gins  in  Aj>ril  andlasts  till  September,  bag-nets  sunk 
four  or  five  feet  below  the  water  being  employed. 
The  whitebait  brought  to  market  are  from  three  to 
four  inches  long,  pale  ashy-green  above,  silvery- 
white  beneath.  They  are  of  exquisite  flavor,  and 
Greenwich  and  Blackwall  are  noted  for  whitebait 
dinners.  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers  for  some  years 
had  a  whitebait  dinner  at  Greenwich  before  the  pro¬ 
rogation  of  Parliament  in  the  autumn,  but  the  last 
official  whitebait  dinner  was  in  the  year  1883,  when 
the  members  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  ministry  dined  to¬ 
gether  at  Greenwich. 

2.  A  local  name  for  Salanx  chinensis,  called  also 
Japanese  Whitebait.  [Salanx.] 

white -boy,  s.  [Etym.  in  sense  1.,  doubtful;  in 
sense  2.  see  extract.] 

*1.  An  old  term  of  endearment  applied  to  a  favor¬ 
ite  son,  dependant,  or  the  like  ;  a  darling. 

“One  of  God’s  i vhiteboys.” — Bunyan.  ( Annandale .) 

2.  A  member  of  a  secret  agrarian  association  or¬ 
ganized  in  Ireland  about  1759  or  1760.  It  was  com¬ 
posed  of  starving  laborers,  evicted  tenants,  and 
others  in  a  like  situation,  who  assembled  at  night 
to  destroy  the  property  of  harsh  landlords,  or  their 
agents,  the  Protestant  clergy,  tax  or  tithe  collect¬ 
ors,  and  others  who  had  made  themselves  obnoxious 
in  the  locality.  In  many  cases  they  even  went  to 
the  extreme  of  murder. 

“The  Whiteboys  so  styled  themselves  because  during 
their  nocturnal  excursions  they  covered  their  usual  attire 
with  white  shirts.  This  disguise  was  used  principally  to 
enable  them  while  scouring  through  the  darkness  to  rec¬ 
ognize  each  other.  The  Whiteboys  made  war  ostensibly 
against  the  exaction  of  tithes.” — Banim.  (  Annandale .) 

IT  Walpole  {Letters,  iii.  250)  applies  the  term  to 
London  rioters. 

white -boy -I§m,  s.  [English  whiteboy;  -ism,.'] 
The  principles  or  practices  of  the  Whiteboys. 

White  -§hap  el,  s.  [See  def.]  A  district  in  the 
east  of  London,  England. 

whitechapel-cart,  subst.  A  light,  two-wheeled 
spring  cart,  such  as  is  used  by  grocers,  butchers, 
Ac.,  for  delivering  goods  to  their  customers.  Often 
called  Chapel-cart  or  Whitechapel.  {Eng.) 

*whlt  -ed,  *whit-id,  *whyt-ed,  adj.  [White, 
v.]  Made  white  externally  ;  whitened. 

“Thanne  Poul  seide  to  him,  thou  whitid  wal.” — Wyc- 
life:  Dedis,  xxiii. 

[White-field  -I-g,n§,  s.pl.  [See  def.] 

Church  History :  The  followers  of  George  White- 
field  (1714-70),  who  separated  from  the  Wesleys  in 
1741  on  the  question  of  personal  election,  and  estab¬ 
lished  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  (q.  v.).  In  1748 
Whitefield  became  chaplain  to  the  Countess  of 
Huntingdon,  and  since  then  the  name  Whitefield- 
ian  has  fallen  into  disuse.  [Huntingdon,  H.] 
♦white  -flaw,  s.  [Whitflaw.] 

♦whlte'-ly,  adj.  [Eng.  white ;  -ly.]  Like  or  ap¬ 
proaching  white  m  color ;  whitish,  wfiitey,  pale. 

“You  have  his  whitely  look.” — Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Prog¬ 
ress,  pt.  ii. 

whlt'-en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  whit{e) ;  -en.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  make  white,  as  by  the  application 
of  coloring  matter  ;  to  bleach,  to  blanch. 

“And  human  bones  yet  whiten  all  the  ground.” 

Pope:  Statius;  Thebaid,  i.  391. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  grow  or  become  white. 

“  The  waves  roll  whitening  to  the  iand.” 

Scott:  Bard’s  Incantation. 
whit  ~cned,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Whiten,  v.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  the  verb.) 

II.  Botany: 

1.  Covered  with  a  very  opaque  white  powder,  as 
the  leaves  of  many  cotyledons. 

2.  {Of  color).  Slightly  covered  with  white  upon  a 
darker  ground. 

whlt’-en-er,  S  [Eng.  whiten;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  whitens  or  bleaches. 

white -ness,  *  white-nesse,  *whyt-nesse,  s. 
[Eng.  white ,  a. ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  white;  white 
color ;  freedom  from  or  absence  of  color,  darkness, 
or  obscurity. 

“It  fell  short  of  the  natural  whiteness  of  the  lily.” — Bp. 
Taylor  •  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.iii.,  ch.  iv. 

IT  Whiteness  in  animals  inhabiting  snowy  regions 
is  advantageous,  and  probably  arose  from  natural 
selection.  The  same  color  in  birds  resident  in  a 
warm  country  is  to  a  certain  extent  detrimental,  as 
rendering  them  more  conspicuous  to  their  enemies. 
It  probably  arose  in  such  birds  as  the  egrets  from 
sexual  selection  {Darwin:  Descent  of  Man  (ed. 
2d),  pp.  494,  542.) 
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2.  Want  of  a  sanguineous  tinge  in  the  face ;  pale¬ 
ness,  as  from  grief,  illness,  terror,  or  the  like. 

“  A  milky  whiteness  spreads  upon  her  cheeks.” 

Longfellow:  Blind  Girl  of  Castel-Cuille. 

,  3.  Purity,  cleanness ;  freedom  from  stain,  blem¬ 
ish,  or  guilt. 

whlte’-ning,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Whiten.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

.  1.  The  act  of  making  white ;  the  state  of  becom¬ 
ing  white. 

2.  The  same  as  Whiting  (q.  v.). 

,  II.  Leather :  The  process  of  c’  aning  hides  by  pass¬ 
ing  a  knife  with  a  fine  edge  htly  over  the  flesh 
side. 

whitening-stone,  s. 

1.  A  sharpening  and  polishing  stone  used  by  cut¬ 
lers. 

2.  A  finishing  grindstone  of  particularly  fine  tex¬ 
ture.  {Simmonds.) 

whites,  s.  pi.  [White,  a.] 

1.  The  same  as  Leucorrhcea  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  superior  kind  of  flour  made  from  white 
wheat. 

3.  Cloth  goods  of  a  plain  white  color. 

“  Long  cloths  for  the  Turkey  trade,  called  Salisbury 
whites.” — Be  Foe:  Tour  thro’  Great  Britain,  i.  324. 

*4.  White  vestments. 

“  The  Dean  of  our  chappell  ...  in  his  whites.” — Bey¬ 
lin:  Life  of  Laud,  p.  262. 

5.  A  cricket  or  boating  suit  of  white  flannel. 

“Unless  a  man  can  combine  cycling  and  boating,  he 

should  never  .  .  .  ride  his  machine  in  whites.” — Bi¬ 
cycling  News,  July  14,  1888,  p.  19. 

6.  The  white  of  the  eyes. 

“Lifting  up  both  his  hands  and  whites  to  heaven.” — 
Barnard:  Life  of  Hey lin,  p.  clxxx. 

White '-smith,  s.  [Eng.  white,  and  smith.] 

1.  A  tinsmith. 

2.  A  worker  in  iron  who  finishes  off  or  polishes  the 
work,  in  distinction  from  those  who  forge  it. 

white  -ster,  subst.  [Eng.  white ;  suff.  -ster.]  A 
bleacher,  a  whitster.  {Prov.) 

white  -stone,  s.  [Eng.  white,  and  stone.]  A  pop¬ 
ular  name  for  a  kind  of  granite  with  albite  in  its 
composition. 

Whlte'-thorn,  s.  [Eng.  white,  and  thorn.] 

Bot.:  The  Hawthorn  (q.  v.).  So  called  to  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  the  Blackthorn  (q.  v.) . 

white  -throat,  s.  [Eng.  white,  and  throat.] 

Ornithology : 

1.  The  popular  name  of  two  species  of  Old  World 
warblers  ;  Curruca  cinerea,  the  Greater,  and  C.  syl- 
viella ,  the  Lesser  Whitethroat.  Length  of  the  first 
species  rather  more  than 
five  inches ;  pi  u  m  a  g  e 
various  shades  of  brown, 
breast  and  belly  brown¬ 
ish-white,  tinged  with 
rose-color  in  the  male. 

It  feeds  on  berries  and 
insects,  and  makes  an 
excellent  cage-bird,  a  s 
the  song  is  sweet  and 
lively.  The  Lesser  White- 
throat  is  rather  smaller. 

Plumage  on  upper  sur¬ 
face  shades  of  brownish- 
gray  ;  under  surface 
white, with  yellowish-red 
on  breast. 

2.  A  popular  name  for 
any  species  of  Leuco- 
chlorist  a  genus  of  Hum¬ 
ming-birds,  with  one  species  {Leucochloris  albicol- 
lis) ,  from  Brazil.  Tail  rounded ;  bill  longer  than 
the  head  and  somewhat  curved ;  tarsi  clothed. 

white-wash,  subst.  [Eng.  white,  and  wash.]  A 
wash  or  liquid  composition  for  whitening  anything; 
as— 

*(1)  A  wash  for  making  the  skin  fair. 

“  I  have  heard  a  whole  sermon  against  a  whitewash.”— 
Addison. 

(2)  A  mixture  of  lime  and  water  used  for  whiten¬ 
ing  walls.  Its  extreme  whiteness  is  sometimes 
moderated  by  a  little  black  or  other  color.  An  ad¬ 
dition  of  size  renders  it  more  durable. 

“  The  walls  were  covered  with  whitewash  ...  a 
favorite  decoration  in  this  island  from  time  immemor¬ 
ial.” — J.  S.  Brewer:  English  Studies,  p.  436. 

white  -wash,  v.  t.  [Whitewash,  s.] 

I.  Lit.:  To  whiten  with  whitewash;  tocoverwith 
a  white  liquid  composition. 


whiting 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  make  white  or  pure ;  to  free  or  clear  from 
imputations ;  to  restore  the  reputation  of. 

“Attempts  to  whitewash  the  character  of  Biohard  III. 
.  .  .  have  been  frequent." — Notes  and  Queries,  Nov.  28, 
1885,  p.  439. 

2.  To  clear,  as  an  insolvent  or  bankrupt  of  his 
debts  by  going  through  the  Bankruptcy  Court. 
{Eng.) 

“The  impecunious  man  could  get  the  Bankruptcy 
Court  to  whitewash  him.” — London  Baily  Telegraph. 

3.  To  prepare  a  report  from  an  investigating  com¬ 
mittee  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exonerate  one  of 
charges  preferred  against  him.  (Usually  in  a  bad 
sense.) 

whlte'-wash-er,  s.  [Eng.  whitewash,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  Lit.:  One  who  whitewashes  the  walls  or  ceil¬ 
ings  of  rooms,  &c. 

_  2.  Fig. :  One  who  clears  or  restores  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  a  person,  or  gives  a  true  account  of  an  event 
generally  misrepresented. 

“  If  the  Sicilian  Vespers  .  .  .  have  not  as  yet  taken 
their  place  in  the  record  of  virtue,  it  is  probably  because 
the  white, washer  has  been  too  busy  upon  other  undertak¬ 
ings.” — St.  James’s  Gazette,  March  17,  1888. 

white -wash-lng,  s ,  [Eng.  whitewash ;  -ing.] 

1.  Lit:  The  act  or  business  of  whitewashing  ceil¬ 
ings,  walls,  &c. 

2.  Fig.  The  act  of  restoring  or  clearing  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  a  person  or  giving  a  true  account  of  an 
event  which  it  is  claimed  has  been  misrepresented. 

“I  have  not  aimed  altogether  at  a  whitewashing  of 
Bramwell  Bronte.”—  Academy,  Nov.  21,  1885,  p.  342. 

White '-wort,  s.  [Eng.  white,  and  wort.] 

Bot.:  (1)  Matricaria  parthenium  [Feverfew] 
and  M.  chamomilla;  (2)  Polygonatum  multiflorum 
and  P.  officinale. 

whlt'-ey-brown,  whlt’-jf-brdwn,  a.  [Eng. 
white,  and  brown.]  Of  a  color  between  white  and 
brown. 

“The  swains  are  clothed  in  ‘smock  frocks  of  whitey- 
brown  drabbet’.” — Athenaeum,  March  4,  1892. 

♦whlt'-flaw,  *whlck'-flaw,  *whit-flowe,  s.  [A 

corrupt,  of  quick-flaw. \  A  whitlow  (q.  v.).  {Wise¬ 
man:  Surgery,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xi.) 

whith'-er,  *whid-er,  *whid-ir,  *whid-or,  adv. 
[A.  S.  hwider,  hwyder ;  cogn.  with  Goth,  hwadre— 
whither,  and  closely  allied  to  whether  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  what  or  which  place.  (Used  interroga¬ 
tively.) 

“Vile  miscreant  (said  he)  whither  dost  thou  flie?” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  39. 

2.  To  which  place.  (Used  relatively.) 

“That  lord  advanced  to  Winchester,  whither  sir  John 
Berkeley  brought  him  two  regiments  more  of  foot.”— 
Clarendon:  Civil  War. 

*3.  To  what  point  or  degree  ;  how  far. 

“  Whither  at  length  wilt  thou  abuse  our  patience?” 

Ben  Jonson:  Catiline. 

IT  This  is  a  literal  translation  of  Cicero’s  words 
in  his  First  Oration  against  Catiline.  “Quousque 
tandem  abutere  patientia  nostra?” 

4.  Whithersoever. 

“Thou  shalt  let  her  go  whither  she  will.” — Beut.  xxi.  14. 

T[  Where  is  now  commonly  used  in  the  place  of 
whither:  as,  Where  are  you  going?  Whither  is  re¬ 
tained  for  the  more  serious  or  elevated  style,  or 
where  precision  is  required. 

*wMth'-er-ev-er,  *whid-ir-ev-er,  adv.  [Eng. 
whither,  and  ever.]  Whithersoever.  {Wy cliff e: 
Mark  xiv.) 

wMth'-er-SO-ev-er,  adv.  [Eng.  whither;  so,  and 
ever.]  To  what  place  soever ;  to  whatever  place. 

“  Whithersoever  it  turneth,  it  prospereth.” — Proverbs 
xvii.  8. 

whlth'-er-ward,  *whid-er-ward,  *wed-er- 
warde,  adverb.  [Eng.  whither;  -ward.]  Toward 
what  or  which  place. 

“  [He]  axeth  of  hire  whiderward  she  wente.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  11,815. 

whlt'-Ing,  *whyt-ynge,  s.  [Eng.  white,  with 
termination  of  a  verbal  noun  in  sense  1,  and  with 
dimin.  suff.  -ing  in  sense  2.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Fine  chalk  pulverized  and  freed 
from  all  impurities  by  elutriation.  It  is  used  in 
whitewashing,  distemper,  painting,  cleaning  plate, 
&c. 

“  When  you  clean  your  plate,  leave  the  whiting  plainly 
to  be  seen  in  all  the  chinks.” — Swift:  Birections  to  Serv¬ 
ants. 

2.  Ichthy.:  Gadus  merlangus  (f  Merlangus  vul¬ 
garis)  ,  usually  from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches  long, 
and  from  a  pound  to  a  pound  and  a  half  in  weight, 
though  far  larger  specimens  have  been  taken. 
Dusky  yellow  on  the  back,  sides  paler,  belly  silvery 
white.  The  whiting  is  met  with  on  all  the  coasts  of 


Greater  Whitethroat. 
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Northern  Europe,  and  is  caught  in  great  numbers 
with  hook  and  line.  The  fish  derives  its  English 
name  from  the  pearly  whiteness  of  its  flesh,  which 
is  highly  esteemed,  and  large  quantities  of  which 
are  salted  and  dried.  Couch’s  Whiting  ( Gadus 
poutassou,  fMerlangus  cdbus)  is  less  common.  It  is 
more  slender  than  the  Common  Whiting,  and  the 
upper  jaw  is  a  little  longer  than  the  lower. 

*whiting-mop,  s. 

1.  A  young  whiting. 

“  They  will  swim  you  their  measures,  like  whiting-mops, 
as  if  their  feet  were  fins.” — Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Love’s  Cure, 
ii.2. 

2.  A  fair  lass  ;  a  pretty  girl. 

“  I  have  a  stomach,  and  would  content  myself 
With  this  pretty  whiting-mop.” 

Massinger. 

Whiting-pollack,  subst.  The  same  as  Pollack 

(q.  V-). 

whiting-pout,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Gadus  luscus  ( fMorrhua  lusca ) ,  a  well- 
known  British  fish,  fairly  common  on  many  parts  of 
the  coast.  Color,  light  brown,  with  dark  cross¬ 
bands  ;  weight  rarely  exceeding  five  pounds. 

“From  a  dark  spot  at  the  origin  of  the  pectoral  fin,  in 
which  it  resembles  the  whiting,  one  of  its  most  common 
names  is  whiting-pout;  and  from  a  singular  power  of 
inflating  a  membrane  which  covers  the  eyes  and  other 
parts  about  the  head,  which,  when  thus  distended,  have 
the  appearance  of  bladders,  it  is  called  Pout,  Bib,  Blens, 
and  Blinds.” — Yarrell:  British  Fishes,  i.  541. 

*whiting-time,  s.  Bleaching  time.  ( Shakesp .: 
Merry  Wives,  iii.  3.) 

whlt'-ish,  adj.  [Eng.  whit(e ),  a. ;  -ish.]  Some¬ 
what  white ;  rather  white ;  white  in  a  moderate 
degree. 

“I  have  by  contusion  obtained  whitish  powders  of  gran- 
ates,  &c.” — Boyle:  Works,  i.  703. 

whit'-ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  whitish;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  whitish  or  somewhat 
white. 

“A  very  considerable  degree  of  whitishness.” — Boyle. 

whit’-leath-er,  s.  [Eng.  white,  and  leather.] 

1.  Leather  dressed  with  alum;  white  leather. 

“  Her  lips  as  dry  as  good  whitleather.” 

Suckling:  A  Deformed  Mistress. 

2.  Paxwax  (q.  v.). 

whit  -ling,  subst.  [Eng.  white,  and  dimin.  suff. 
•ling.]  The  young  of  the  bull-trout. 

“If  I  am  not  mistaken,  large  quantities  of  young 
salmon  are  to  be  found  among  our  herling,  or  whitling, 
as  many  call  them,  before  turning  peal.” — Field,  Oct.  15, 
1887. 

Whit -low,  s.  [A  corruption  of  quick-flaw,  i.  e., 
a.  flaw  or  flaking  off  of  the  skin  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  quick,  or  sensitive  part  of  the  finger  round 
the  nail.  The  form  ivhick-flaw  (=quick-flaw)  is 
still  used  in  parts  of  England,  and  whitflaw  and 
whitflowe  are  old  forms.] 

Surg. :  Inflammation  arising  in  the  phalanges  of 
the  fingers,  or  more  rarely  of  the  toes,  and  gener¬ 
ally  advancing  to  suppuration.  Its  seat  may  be  in 
the  skin,  in  the  tendons,  in  the  periosteum,  or  in 
the  cellular  tissue  under  the  nail,  or  may  affect  the 
bone.  The  deeper  it  is  seated  the  more  trouble¬ 
some  and  even  dangerous  it  is.  It  may  arise  spon¬ 
taneously  or  be  caused  by  the  prick  of  a  needle,  a 
pin,  or  a  thorn,  and  a  burning,  shooting  pain  and 
swelling  arise.  In  aggravated  cases  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  extends  up  the  arm,  and  sometimes  caries  of 
the  bone  takes  place.  As  a  rule  a  whitlow  requires 
surgical  treatment,  for  which  it  is  inconveniently 
situated  when  it  occurs  under  the  nail.  [Onychia, 
Paronychia.] 

whitlow-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Draba. 

whit-ldw-wort,  s.  [Eng.  whitlow,  and  wort.] 

Bot. :  The  genus  Paronychia  (q.  v.). 

Whlt-mon  -day,  s.  [From  white,  and  Monday, 
to  match  Whitsunday  (q.  v.).]  The  day  following 
Whitsunday ;  the  Monday  in  Whitsun-week.  Also 
called  Whitsun-Monday. 

whit-ney-Ite,  s.  [After  Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney; 
suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  massive  mineral,  tarnishing  rapidly  on 
exposure.  Hardness,  3'5 ;  specific  gravity,  8‘246- 
8'471 ;  fracture,  submetallic  when  fresh  fractured  ; 
color,  before  exposure,  pale  reddish-white,  often 
iridescent,  opaque;  malleable.  Composition  :  Ar¬ 
senic,  ll-64 ;  copper,  88’36=100,  with  formula  CU9AS2. 

whit’-ret,  *whit'-tret,  subst.  [Etym.  doubtful, 
perhaps  from  Icel.  hvat(r) =quick,  bold,  active, 
and  rati= a  traveler,  occurring  in  the  Icelandic 
name  of  the  squirrel,  ratatbskr.]  The  Scotch  name 
for  the  weasel. 

“We  maun  off  like  whittrets.” — Scott:  Guy  Mannering, 

ch.  xxiii. 


whit-sour,  s.  [Prob.  from  white  and  sour.]  A 
sort  of  apple. 

*whit-ster,  s.  [Eng.  whit(e),  and  suff.  -sfer.]  A 
whitener,  a  bleacher. 

“Carry  it  among  the  whitsters  in  Datchet  mead.” — 
Shakesp..-  Merry  Wives,  iii.  3. 

*whit-sul,  subst.  [Eng.  whit(e),  and  Mid.  Eng. 
soul,  soot— a.  relish  eaten  with  bread.]  (See  ex¬ 
tract.) 

“Their  meat  was  whitsul,  ae  they  call  it;  namely,  milk, 
sour  milk,  cheese,  curds,  butter.” — Carew:  Survey  of  Corn¬ 
wall. 

Whit-sun,  *Whit-Son,  a.  [An  abbreviation  of 
Whitsunday  (q.  v.).]  Pertaining,  relating  to,  or 
observed  at  Whitsuntide.  (Generally  used  in  com¬ 
position.) 

“  Methinks,  I  play  as  I  have  seen  them  do 
In  Whitsun  pastorals.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  3. 

IF  Whitsun  Monday ,  Whitsun  Tuesday,  die. :  The 
Monday,  Tuesday,  &c.,  in  Whitsun-week. 

*Whitsun-ale,  *Whitson-ale,  subst.  A  festival 
formerly  held  at  Whitsuntide  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  various  parishes  who  met  in  or  near  a  large 
barn  in  the  vicinity  of  the  church,  and  feasted  and 
engaged  in  various  games  and  sports. 

*  Whitsun  -  farthings,  *  Whitson  -  farthings, 

s.  pi.  The  same  as  Pentecostals  (q.  v.). 

*Whitsun-lady,  *Whitson-lady,  s.  The  lead¬ 
ing  female  character  in  the  merry-makings  at  Whit¬ 
suntide. 

*Whitsun-lord,  *Whitson-lord,  s.  The  master 
of  the  Whitsuntide  revels. 

“Antique  proverbs  drawn  from  Whitson-lords .” 

Ben  Jonson:  Tale  of  a  Tub.  (Prol.) 
Whitsun-week,  subst.  The  week  in  which  Whit¬ 
sunday  occurs ;  Whitsuntide. 

Whit- sun'-day,  Whit-sun-day,  *Whit-son- 
daie,  s.  [Lit.=  White  Sunday,  from  A.  S.  hwita 
Sunnan-dceg= White  Sunday ;  cf.  Icel.  hvitasunnu- 
dagr= White  Sunday  ;  hwita-daga  (lit. = white  days), 
a  name  for  Whitsun-week,  which  was  also  called 
hvita-daga-vika—  Whitedays-week,  and  hvitasunnu- 
daf7S-mfca=Whitsunday’s-week  ;  so  also  Norw.  kvit- 
sunndag  (lit.=White  Sunday)  =  Whitsunday,  and 
kvitsunn-vika  =  Whitsun-week.  The  name  was  de¬ 
rived  from  the  white  garments' worn  on  that  day  by 
candidates  for  ordination  and  children  presented 
for  baptism.  The  older  name  was  Pentecost  (q.  v.). 
(Skeat.)] 

1.  The  seventh  Sunday  after  Easter  ;  a  festival  of 
the  Church  in  commemoration  of  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

2.  In  Scotland  the  name  given  to  one  of  the  term- 
days  (May  15,  or  May  26,  old  style),  in  which  rents, 
annuities,  ministers’  stipends,  &c.,  are  paid,  serv¬ 
ants  are  engaged  and  paid,  and  the  like.  The 
Whitsunday  removal  term  in  the  towns  is  now 
legally  fixed  for  May  28. 

Whit  -sun-tide,  s.  [Eng.  Whitsun(day) ;  -tide.] 
The  week  commencing  with  Whitsunday  (q.  v.), 
especially  Whitsunday,  Whitmonday,  and  the  Tues¬ 
day  immediately  following.  [Whitsun.  ] 
whit'-taw,  whit'-taw-er,  s.  [Eng.  whit(e),  and 
taw,  tawer .]  A  worker  in  white  leather ;  a  sad¬ 
dler.  ( Prov .) 

“McGoby  the  whittaw,  otherwise  saddler.” — George 
Eliot:  Adam  Bede,  ch.  vi. 

whit-ten,  s.  [Prob.  from  white,  a.  (q.  v.).]  (See 
compound.) 

whitten-tree,  s. 

Bot.:  Viburnum  opulus.  The  name  is  used  also 
in  some  parts  of  England  for  V.  lantana.  ( Britten 
&  Holland.) 

whit  -tie  what’-tie,  subst.  [A  reduplicated  form 
based  on  wheet-wheet,  an  imitation  of  the  piping 
note  uttered  by  birds  when  fondling  each  other.] 

1.  Vague  shuffling  or  cajoling  language. 

2.  A  person  who  employs  cajolery  or  other  de¬ 
scriptive  means  to  gain  an  end. 

T[  Scotch  in  both  senses. 

Whit'-tie  what'-tie,  v.  i.  [Whittle  Whattie, 
s.]  To  waste  time  by  vague  cajoling  language;  to 
talk  frivolously  ;  to  shilly-shally.  (Scotch.) 

“  What  are  ye  whittie  whattieing  about?  ’’—Scott:  Pirate, 
ch.  vi. 

whit'-tle  (l),sw6sf.  [A  corruption  of  thwitel=a 
knife,  from  thwitan=to  cut,  to  pare.]  A  knife. 
(Prov.) 

“The  rude  whittles  fabricated  there  had  been  sold  all 
over  the  kingdom.”— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

whit'-tle  (2) ,  *whitel,  s.  [A.  S.  hwilel=& blanket, 
lit.=a  small,  white  thing,  from  /«<fff=white ;  cogn. 
with  Icel.  hvitill=  a  whittle,  from  hvitr = white  ; 
Norw.  kirtel,  from  kirt.]  A  double  blanket,  worn 
by  west-country  women  over  the  shoulders  like  a 
cloak. 

whittle-shawl,  subst.  A  fine  kerseymere  shawl 
bordered  with  fringes. 


whit’-tle,  *whitle,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Whittle  (1),  a.J 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  Literally: 

(11  To  cut  or  dress  with  a  knife. 

(2)  To  edge,  to  sharpen. 

2.  Fig. :  To  reduce  by  degrees. 

“  The  object  was  year  by  year  to  whittle  down  the  land¬ 
lord’s  dues,  and  by  thus  enhancing  the  value  of  the 
tenant’s  right  to  establish  ultimately  a  claim  for  the 
absolute  abolition  of  rent.” — London  Standard. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  cut  up  a  piece  of  wood  with  a  knife. 

“The  word  as  well  as  the  practice  of  whittling  for 

amusement  is  so  much  more  common  with  us,  especially 
in  New  England,  than  in  the  old  country,  that  its  use 
may  not  improperly  be  regarded  as  an  Americanism.” — 
Bartlett. 

2.  Fig. :  To  confess  on  the  gallows.  (Slang.) 

“I’ll  see  you  all  damn’d  be'ore  I  will  whittle.” 

Swift:  Clever  Tom  Clinch. 

*whit-tled,  *whit-led  (le  as  $1),  a.  [Whit¬ 
tle,  p.]  Affected  with  drink  ;  drunk. 

“Certain  Chians  .  .  .  chanced  to  be  well  whittled 

and  stark  drunk.” — P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  387. 

whit'-tler,  s.  [English  whittl(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
whittles. 

whit'-tret,  s.  [Whitret.] 

whit'-wall,  s.  [Witwall.] 

Ornith.:  The  same  as  Witwall,  1  (q.  v.).  [Yaf- 
pil,  Yaffingale.] 

“The  ringing  of  the  i chitwall’s  shrilly  laughter.” 

Hood:  Haunted  House. 

Whit  -worth,  s.  [See  compounds.] 

Whitworth-ball,  s.  [Whitworth-gun.] 

Whitworth-gun,  s. 

Ordn. :  A  wrought  iron  or,  afterward,  steel  gun 
invented  by  Mr.  Whitworth.  It  had  a  hexagonal 
spiral  bore,  the  angles  of  which  were  rounded  off, 
and  fired  a  projectile  (sometimes  called  the  Whit¬ 
worth-ball),  the  middle  part  of  which  fitted  the 
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Section  of  Whitworth-gun. 
b.  Reinforce  band;  c.  Breech-block;  k.  Cartridge  chamber. 

bore,  but  the  rear  part  tapered  somewhat,  and  did 
not  touch  the  rifling,  while  the  point  was  rounded. 
Both  muzzle-loading  and  breech -loading  patterns 
were  made.  There  was  very  little  windage,  and 
good  ranges  were  obtained. 

whlt-y-brown,  a.  [Whiteybrown.] 

whiz,  v.  i.  [An  imitative  word,  aUied  to  whistle  ; 
cf.  Icel.  hvissa,= to  hiss.]  To  make  a  humming  or 
hissing  sound,  like  an  arrow  or  ball  flying  through 
the  air. 

“The  exhalations,  whizzing  in  the  air.” 

Shakesp..-  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  1. 

whiz,  subst.  [Whiz,  v.]  A  humming  or  hissing 
sound. 

“He  never  once  ducked  at  the  whiz  of  a  cannon-ball.” — 
Guardian,  No.  92. 

*whiz  -le  (le  as  el),  v.  i.  [A  frequent,  from  whiz 
(q.  v.).]  To  whiz,  to  whistle. 

“The  winds  through perst  chinck  narroyle  whizling.” 

Stanyhurst:  Virgil’s  AEneid,  i.  92. 

whiz  -zing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Whiz,  v.J 

whiz'-zing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  whizzing;  -ly.]  With 
a  whizzing  sound. 

who  (w  silent)  (poss.  whose,  accus.  whom),pron. 
[A.  S.  hwd=wao  (interrogative),  masc.  &  fern.; 
wheet,  neut. ;  gen.  hwces,  for  all  genders,  dat.  hwdm. 
hwcern,  accus.,  masc.  &  fern,  hwone,  neut.  hwcet, 
instrumental  hwi,  hwy  (Eng.  why) ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
wie=who;  M>at=what;  w«ens=whose;  wien=whom 
(dat.  &  accus.)  ;  Icel.  hverr,  hver=vtho  ;  hvat— what; 
hvers= whose;  liver jum = whom  (masc. j,  pi.  hverir ; 
Dan.  Aro=who;  /ivad=what;  livis— wnose;  hvem= 
whom  (dat.  &  accus.)  ;Sw.  kuem=who,  whom  ;hvad—  1 
what;  hvems,  ftva»-s= whose ;  Ger.  wer= who  ;  wasi 
=wliat;  wessen, wess=whose ;  wem= to  whom;  wen 
=whom  (accus.)  ;  Goth.  nom.  hwas,  hwo,  hwa  (or 
hwata),  genitive  hwis,  hioizos,  hivis,  dat.  hwamma, 
hwizai,  hwamma,  accusative  hwana,  hwo,  hwa  (or 
hwata),  instrumental  hwe,  pi.  hvai,  &c. ;  Ir.  &  Gael. 
co;  Wei.  pwy ;  Lat.  quis,  quae.,  quid;  Buss,  kto, chto 
=who,  what;  Lith.  kas= who;  Sansc.  k«s=who; 
fcim=what;  tom  =  whom.  “Formerly  who,  what, 
which  were  not  relative  but  interrogative  pronouns: 
which,  whose,  whom  occur  as  relatives  as  early  as 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  but  who  not  until 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  was  not  in  common  use 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine*  go  p5t 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian.  £e,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  ’  qu  =  kw! 
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whop 


before  the  sixteenth  century.”  ( Morris :  Hist.  Out¬ 
lines  of  Ena.  Accidence ,  §  188.)  In  genuine  idio¬ 
matic  Scotch  ivho,  or  wha  (including  also  the  pos¬ 
sessive  and  objective),  is  still  only  an  interrogative, 
that,  or  ’at,  being  the  relative.]  A  relative  and 
interrogative  pronoun,  always  used  substantively 
(that  is,  not  joined  to  a  noun),  and  referring  to  one 
or  more  persons.  It  is  uninflected  for  number,  but 
has  whose  for  its  possessive,  and  whom  for  the 
objective. 

1.  4s  an  interrogative  pronowu=what  person  or 
persons? 

“  Who  hath  woe?  who  hath  sorrow?  who  hath  conten¬ 
tions?  ” — Proverbs  xxiii.  29. 


2.  As  a  relative  pronoun— that. 

“Happy  the  man,  and  happy  he  alone, 

He  who  can  call  to-day  his  own.” 

Dryden:  Imit.  Horace,  bk.  iii.,  ode.  29. 

3.  Used  elliptically—ho  (or  they)  who. 


“  Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash.  ’ 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  3. 


4.  Whoever. 


“Let  it  be  who  it  is.” 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  3. 

If  Who  is  used  as  a  relative  referring  to  persons, 
which  to  things,  and  that  to  either  indifferently. 
Who  and  which  are  used  in  two  ways :  (1)  To  con¬ 
nect  two  coordinate  sentences  ;  as,  I  met  a  man  who 
told  me  ;  I  read  the  book  which  pleased  me.  Each 
of  these  sentences  could  be  turned  into  two  propo¬ 
sitions  ;  as,  I  met  a  man  and  he  told  me ;  I  read  the 
book  and  it  pleased  me.  (2)  To  introduce  subor- 
-dinate  or  adjectival  clauses  ;  as,  The  book  which  you 
are  reading  ;  the  man  who  told  me.  In  these  cases 
who  and  which  cannot  be  turned  into  and  he  or  and 
it. 

IT  As  who  should  say :  As  if  one  should  say  ;  as  one 
who  said. 


“  Hope  throws  a  generous  contempt  upon  ill  usage,  and 
looks  like  a  handsome  defiance  of  a  misfortune;  as  who 
should  say,  you  are  somewhat  troublesome  now,  but  I 
ehall  conquer  you.” — Collier:  Against  Despair. 

Whoa,  exclam.  [From  the  sound  uttered.]  Stop  ! 
stand  still ! 


♦whode,  s.  [Hood.]  A  hood. 

“A  foxes  tayle  for  a  scepture,  and  a  whode  with  two 
eares.” — Bale:  English  Votaries,  p.  104. 

who-ev'-er  ( w  silent),  pron.  [Eng.  who,  and 
-ever.]  Anyone  without  exceptiou  who  ;  no  matter 
who ;  any  person  whatever. 

“  Whoever  doth  to  temperance  apply 
His  stedfast  life.”  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  v.  L 

whdle  ( w  silent),  *hol,  *hole,  *wholl,  *wholle, 

■a.  &  s.  [Properly  spelled  hole,  the  original  sense 
being  hale  or  sound.  The  spelling  hole  continued 
in  use  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
For  the  prefixed  w  cf.  whot—hot  (Spenser :  F .  Q.,  II. 

i.  58) ;  whore= hore  ;  whode= hood,  &c.  A.  S.  hdl  — 
whole  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  heel ;  Icel.  heill ;  JDan.  heel; 
Sw.  hel ;  Ger.  heil ;  Goth,  hails ;  Gr.  kalos=excellent, 
good,  hale;  Sansc.  kalza  =  healthy,  hale.  Whole 
and  hale  are  doublets,  the  latter  being  from  the  Icel. 
heill.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Hale  and  sound;  in  a  healthy  state;  restored 
to  a  sound  state  ;  healed. 

“They  that  be  whole  need  not  a  physician.” — Matt.  ix.  12. 

2.  Unimpaired,  uninjured. 

“My  life  is  yet  whole  in  me.” — 2  Samuel  i.  9. 

3.  Not  broken,  not  fractured,  intact ;  as,  The  plate 
is  still  whole. 

4.  Complete,  entire ;  not  defective  or  imperfect ; 
having  all  its  parts. 

“  ‘Hast  any  more  of  this?’  ‘The  whole  butt,  man.’  ” — 
Shakesp.:  Tempest,  ii.  2. 

5.  Containing  the  total  number  or  amount ;  com¬ 
prising  all  the  parts,  units,  divisions,  &c.,  that 
make  up  an  aggregate  total;  all  the.  (Generally 
preceded  by  the.) 

“Where  armies  ichole  have  sunk.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  594. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  entire  thing;  a  thing  complete  in  all  its 
parts,  units,  &c. ;  a  thing  complete  in  itself ;  the 
entire  or  total  assemblage  of  parts  ;  all  of  a  thing, 
without  deduction,  defect,  or  exception ;  the  en¬ 
tirety. 

“Love,  that  of  every  woman’s  heart 
Will  have  the  whole,  and  not  a  part.” 

Longfellow :  Golden  Legend,  iv. 

2.  A  complete  system;  a  complete  and  regular 
combination  of  parts. 

“All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 

Whose  Body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  soul.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  i.  267. 

][  Whole  excludes  subtraction ;  entire  excludes 
division ;  complete  excludes  deficiency.  A  whole 
-orange  has  nothing  taken  from  it ;  an  entire  orange 


is  not  yet  cut;  and  a  complete  orange  is  grown  to 
its  full  size;  it  is  possible,  therefore,  for  a  thing  to 
bo  whole  and  not  entire;  and  to  he  both,  and  yet 
not  complete :  An  orange  cut  into  parts  is  whole 
while  all  the  parts  remain  together,  but  it  is  not 
entire:  Hence  we  speak  of  a  whole  bouse,  an  entire 
set,  and  a  complete  book.  The  wholeness  or  integ¬ 
rity  of  a  thing  is  destroyed  at  one’s  pleasure  ;  the 
completeness  depends  upon  circumstances.  (Crabb.) 

♦IT  (1)  By  whole  sale;  By  the  whole:  Wholesale. 

“If  the  currier  bought  not  leather  by  the  whole." 

Greene:  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier. 

(2)  Upon  the  _  whole  :  All  things  considered ;  tak¬ 
ing  all  things  into  account;  upon  a  review  of  the 
whole  matter;  altogether. 

(3)  Of  the  whole  cloth :  Unmitigated ;  unrelieved 
by  any  extenuating  circumstance;  as,  a  lie  out  of 
the  whole  cloth ;  i.  e.,  a  lie  pure  and  simple. 

whole-and-half  compass,  s.  Bisecting-divid- 
ers  (q.  v.). 

whole-blood,  s. 

Law :  Blood  in  descent  which  is  derived  from  the 
same  pair  of  ancestors. 

whole-footed,  a.  Sound,  worthy  of  confidence; 
the  opposite  of  cloven-footed. 

whole-hoofed,  a.  Having  an  undivided  hoof; 
solidungulate. 

whole-length,  a.  Sts. 

A.  4s  adjective: 

1.  Extending  from  end  to  end. 

2.  Full-length  ;  as,  a  whole-length  portrait. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  portrait  or  statue  exhibiting  the 
whole  figure. 

whole-meal,  s.  Flour  produced  by  grinding 
wheat,  deprived  of  a  portion  of  its  husk,  between 
steel  rollers.  It  is  recommended  as  possessing 
greater  nutritive  properties  than  ordinary  flour. 
(Used  also  adjectively ;  as,  whole-meal  bread.) 

whole-number,  s.  An  integer  (q.  v.). 

whole-skinned,  a.  Uninjured ;  whole  and  sound. 

“  He  is  whole-skin’ d,  has  no  hurt  yet.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Rule  a  Wife  and  have  a  Wife,  i. 

whole-souled,  a.  Generous,  large-hearted,  benev¬ 
olent,  sincere,  honest. 

whole-ness  (w  silent),  s.  [Eng.  whole;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  whole,  entire,  complete, 
or  sound ;  entirety,  totality,  completeness. 

whole-sale  (w  silent),  s.,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng  .whole, 
and  sale,  originally  two  words.] 

A.  Assubst.:  The  sale  of  goods  by  the  piece  or 
large  quantities,  as  distinguished  from  retail  (q.  v.). 

B.  4s  adjective: 

I.  Literally . 

1.  Buying  or  selling  by  the  piece  or  large  quanti¬ 
ties. 

“  A  considerable  wholesale  merchant  in  the  same  place.” 
— Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  i.,  ch.  x. 

2.  Pertaining  to  trade  by  the  piece  or  large  quan¬ 
tities  ;  as,  the  wholesale  price. 

II.  Fig. :  In  great  quantities ;  extensive,  indis¬ 
criminate  ;  as,  wholesale  slaughter. 

C .  As  adv. :  By  the  piece  or  in  large  quantities  ;  as, 
to  sell  goods  wholesale. 

11  By  wholesale  :  In  the  mass  ;  in  great  quantities  ; 
hence,  without  due  discrimination  or  distinction. 

‘‘Some  from  vanity  or  envy,  despise  a  valuable  book, 
and  throw  contempt  upon  it  by  wholesale." — Watts. 

whole  -some  (w  silent),  *hole-some,  *hol-som, 
*hol-SUm,  a.  [Icel.  heilsamr  =  salutary,  from 
heill— whole  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Tending  to  promote  health ;  favoring  health  ; 
healthful,  healthy,  salutary,  salubrious  ;  as,  whole¬ 
some  air  or  diet. 

“With  wholesome  syrups,  drugs,  and  holy  prayers.” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  v.  i. 

*2.  Healthy,  sound. 

“Like  a  mildewed  ear 
Blasting  his  wholesome  brother.” 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

3.  Contributing  to  the  health  of  the  mind ;  pro¬ 
moting  or  favoring  morals,  religion,  or  prosperity ; 
sound,  salutary. 

“The  style  of  the  best  writers  of  wholesome  fiction.” — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*4.  Prosperous. 

“When  thou  shalt  see  thy  wholesome  days  again.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

*5.  Reasonable. 

“I  cannot  make  you  a  wholesome  answer;  my  wit’s  dis¬ 
eased.” — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

♦6.  Salutary,  profitable,  advantageous,  suitable. 

“It  seems  not  meet  nor  wholesome  to  my  place.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  1. 


whole’-sfime-lj?  (w  silent),  *whol-som-ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  wholesome ;  -ly.]  In  a  wholesome  or  salutary 
manner. 

“It  is  seasonable  and  good,  and  may  wholsomly  feade 
the  flocke  of  Jesus  Christ.” — Bale:  Apologie,  fol.  42. 

whdle-some-ness  ( w  silent),  s.  [English  whole¬ 
some:  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  wholesome  or  of 
contributing  to  or  promoting  health  ;  salubrity. 

“The  wholesomeness  of  his  meat  or  drink.” — Locke: 
Human  Understanding,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Conduciveness  to  the  health  of  the  mind ;  salu¬ 
tariness  ;  tendency  or  power  to  promote  morals, 
religion,  or  prosperity;  as,  the  wholesomeness  of 
advice  given. 

whol  -ly  (w  silent),  *hol-ly,  *hol-y,  *whol-y, 
*whol-lye,  adv.  [Eng.  whol(e) ;  -ly.] 

1.  Entirely,  completely. 

“I  was  not  wholly  without  my  share.” — Cook:  First 
Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Totally,  entirely,  fully,  exclusively. 

“Eve 

Intent  now  wholly  on  her  taste.” 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  786. 

whom  ( w  silent),  *whome,  pron.  [A.  S.  hwdm.] 
The  objective  (originally  the  dative)  of  who  (q.  v.). 

whom  -ble,  whom  -le  (le  as  ol),u.  t.  [Appar¬ 
ently  a  variant  of  whelm  (q.  v.).]  To  whelm,  to 
overturn,  to  overwhelm.  (Scotch.) 

“I  think  I  see  the  coble  whombled  keel  up.” — Scott: 
Antiquary,  ch.  xl. 

*whom’-ev-er  (w  silent),  pron.  [Eng.  whom,  and 
ever.]  The  objective  of  whoever  (q.  v.). 

“  Whomever  they  axiden.” — Wycliffe:  Mark  xv. 
♦whom  -SO  (w  silent),  pron.  [English  whom,  and 
so.]  Whomsoever. 

“Cruelly  doth  wound  whomso  she  wills.” 

Spenser :  F.  Q.,  Y.  xii.  36. 

whfim-so-ev'-er  ( w  silent),  *whome-so-ev-er, 

pron.  [English  whom;  so,  and  ever.]  Any  person 
whatever.  (Objective  of  whosoever.) 

“With  whomsoever  thou  findest  thy  goods,  let  him  not 
live.” — Genesis  xxxi.  32. 

*whoo'-bub  (w  silent),  *who-bub,  s.  [Whoop.] 
A  hubbub  (q.  v.). 

“All  the  chambermaids  in  such  a  whobub." 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Monsieur  Thomas,  iv.  2. 

whoop,  *whoope,  s.  [Whoop,  v.] 

1.  A  cry  of  excitement,  encouragement,  enthusi¬ 
asm,  vengeance,  terror,  or  the  like ;  as,  the  whoop 
of  a  savage. 

“  Let  them  breathe  a  while,  and  then, 

Cry  whoop,  and  set  them  on  again.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  L  ii. 

2.  A  hooping  or  hooting  cry  or  noise. 

*3.  A  popular  name  for  the  hoopoe  (q.  v.) ,  from  its 
cry  [Upupa],  whence  Browne  (Birds  of  Norfolk)  calls 
it  the  Hoope-bird.  Cotgrave  calls  it  “  a  sort  of 
dunghill  cock,  that  loves  to  nestle  in  a  man’s 
ordure,”  a  fable  borrowed  from  classic  natural 
history.  The  habits  of  the  bird  during  incubation, 
in  leaving  its  nest  in  a  filthy  condition,  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  give  currency  to  the  story,  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Dung-bird. 

“As  copped  and  high-crested  as  marish  whoops.” — 
Urquhart:  Rabelais,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xii. 

whoop,  *hOup-en,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Properly  hoop,  the 
w  being  excrescent,  as  in  whole  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  houper= 
to  call,  shout;  cf.  Goth,  hwopjan— to  boast.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  shout  or  cry  out  with  a  loud, 
clear  voice  ;  to  call  out  loudly,  as  in  excitement ;  to 
halloo. 

“Swarming  and  whooping,  and  shouting  out  snatches 
of  the  songs.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*B.  Trans. :  To  insult  with  shouts  ;  to  drive  with 
shouts. 

“Suffer’d  me  by  the  voice  of  slaves  to  be 
Whoop’d  out  of  Rome.” 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  iv.  5. 
whoop-er,  s.  [Hooper  (2),  Swan,  II.  2.] 
whoop-lfig,  pr.par.  or  a.  [Whoop,  v.] 

A.  4s  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Loud-sounding ;  as,  “  a  ivhooping  bil¬ 
low.”  ( Longfellow .) 

whooping-cough,  s.  [Hooping-cough.] 

♦whoot,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Here,  as  in  whoop,  the  w  is 
excrescent,  the  proper  form  being  hoot  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  hoot;  to  make  a  hooting  noise. 
(Beaum.  <&  Flet. :  Spanish  Curate,  ii.  4.) 

B.  Trans. :  To  hoot ;  to  drive  with  hoots. 

“I  would  give  the  boys  leave  to  whoot  me  out  o’  the 
parish.” — Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Rule  a  Wife,  Ac.,  i. 
whop,  V.  t.  &  i.  [Whap.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  strike,  to  beat. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  fall  or  come  down  suddenly ;  to 
plump  down. 


b(ul,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  £em;  thin,  tliis;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shgm.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  d$L 
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wicked 


whop 

whop,  subst.  [Whop,  t>.]  A  sudden  blow  or  fall. 
( Colloq .  or  slang?) 

whop -per,  s.  [Whop,  v.,  frorh  the  association 
of  idea  of  greatness  or  size  with  a  heavy  blow ;  cf. 
whacker,  thumper,  &c.] 

1.  One  who  whops. 

2.  Something  uncommonly  large,  especially  a 
monstrous  lie.  (Colloq.  or  slang .) 

“Not  content  with  two  whoppers,  as  Mr.  Jo  Gargery 
might  call  them,  Surtees  goes  on  to  invent  a  perfectly 
vnoredible  heraldic  bearing.” — St.  James’s  Gazette,  March 
2,  1888. 

“This  is  a  whopper  that ’s  after  us.” 

Marryat:  Frank  Mildmay,  xx. 

whop’-plng,  a.  Unusually  large ;  as  a  whopping 
big  baby.  (Colloq.  or  slang.) 

whore  (w  silent),  *hore,  s.  [The  to  is  excrescent, 
as  in  whole  (q,  v.) ;  Icel.  h6ra=an  adulteress,  from 
hdrr—  an  adulterer;  h6r=  adultery  ;  Dan.  hore;  Sw. 
hora;  Dut.  hoer;  O.  H.  Ger.  huora ;  German  hure; 
Goth,  hors— an  adulterer.  Prob.  connected  with 
Latin  carus=dear,  beloved;  so  that  the  original 
meaning  would  be  “  lover.”] 

1.  A  woman  who  prostitutes  her  body  for  hire;  a 
harlot,  a  prostitute,  a  courtezan,  a  strumpet. 

2.  A  woman  of  gross  unchastity  or  lewdness ;  an 
adulteress  or  fornicatress. 

whore  (w  silent),  v.  i.  &  t.  [Whore,  s.] 

A.  Intrans .:  To  fornicate ;  to  have  unlawful  sex¬ 
ual  intercourse.  (Dry den;  Juv.,  xvi.  94.) 

*B.  Trans.:  To  debauch;  to  have  sexual  inter¬ 
course  with. 

whore'-d6m  (w  silent),  *hor-dom,  *whore- 

dome,  s.  [Icel.  hdrddmr ;  Sw.  hordom.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Fornication ;  the  practice  of  un- 
lawful  commerce  with  the  other  sex.  It  is  applied 
to  either  sex,  and  to  any  kind  of  illicit  commerce. 

2.  Script. :  The  desertion  of  the  worship  of  the 
true  God  for  that  of  idols  ;  idolatry. 

“O  Ephriam,  thou  committest  whoredom,  and  Israel  is 
defiled.” — Hosea  v.  34. 

Whore -mas-ter  (w  silent),  s.  [Eng.  whore,  s., 
and  master .] 

1.  One  who  procures  or  keeps  whores  for  others ; 
a  pimp. 

2.  One  who  converses  with  prostitutes  ;  a  whore¬ 
monger. 

“The  deputy  cannot  abide  a  whoremaster.” — Shakesp.: 
Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  2. 

whore  -mas-ter-ly  (w  silent),  adj.  [English 
whoremaster ;  - ly .]  Having  the  character  or  dis¬ 
position  of  a  whoremaster ;  lecherous,  lewd,  libidin¬ 
ous. 

“That  Greekish  whoremasterly  villain.”  —  Shakespeare : 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  4. 

whore'-mon-ger  (w  silent),  s.  [Eng.  whore,  and 
monger .]  One  who  has  to  do  with  whores ;  a  forni¬ 
cator,  a  whoremaster,  a  lecher. 

“Slaves  to  a  most  filthye  whore,  and  to  her  whoredome 
and  whoremongers.” — Bale:  English  Votaries.  (Pref.) 

♦whore  -mong-ing  (w  silent),  s.  [English  whore- 
mong(er)  ;  -ing.]  Fornication,  whoring. 

“Neither  haue  they  mynde  of  anything  elles,  than 
vpon  whoremonging,  and  other  kyndes  of  wickednes.” — 
Vdcdl:  2  Peter. 

♦whore  -son  (w silent), *whor-son,  s.  &  a .  [Eng. 
whore,  and  son.) 

A.  As  subst. :  A  bastard  ;  a  word  used  in  contempt 
or  in  coarse  familiarity,  and  without  exactness  of 
meaning,  and  sometimes  even  in  a  kind  of  coarse 
tenderness. 

“Well  said!  a  merry  whoreson,  ha!” 

Shakesp. :  Borneo  and  Juliet,  iv.  4. 

B.  As  adj. :  Bastard-like,  mean,  scurvy.  (Used  in 
contempt,  dislike,  or  coarse  familiarity.) 

“A  whoreson  dog,  that  shall  palter  thus  with  us.” 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  3. 

whor'-ing  (w  silent),  s.  [Whore,  t\] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Fornication  ;  the  conversing  with 
whores. 

2.  Script.:  The  practice  of  idolatry. 

“They  shall  no  more  offer  their  sacrifices  unto  devils, 
after  whom  they  have  gone  a  whoring.” — Lev.  xvii.  7. 

whor-ish  (w  silent),  a.  [English  whore;  -ish.\ 
Addicted  to  whoring  or  unlawful  sexual  inter¬ 
course;  incontinent,  lewd,  unchaste. 

“You,  like  a  lecher,  out  of  whorish  loins 
Breed  your  inheritors.” 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  1. 
wh'dr'-ish-ly  (w  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  whorish; 
4y.)  In  a  whorish  or  lewd  manner ;  lewdly. 

whor'-ish-ness  (w  silent),  *whor-ysh-nesse, 
subst.  [En g.  whorish;  -ness.)  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  whorish ;  the  character  of  a  whore  or  lewd 
woman. 

“Marke  how  abhominable  whoryishness  ...  is 
auaunced  of  that  whorish  Rome  churche,  to  the  great 
blemyshynge  of  godly  marry  age.” — Bale:  English  Vota¬ 
ries,  fol.  18. 


wh5rl,  ♦wharl,  *wharle,  *whorle,  s.  [A  con¬ 
traction  for  wharvel,  whorvel,  as  shown  in  the 
Prompt.  Parv.,  “  Whorwyl,  whorwhil,  whorle  of  a 
spyndyl,  Vertebrum."  The  A.  S.  name  was  hweorfa, 
from  hweorfan— to  turn  ;  cf.  wharf  and  whirl.  The 
particular  form  whorl  may  have  been  borrowed 
from  O.  Dut.  and  introduced  by  the  Flemish  weav¬ 
ers  ;  cf.  O.  Dut.  warvel= a  spinning-whirle  (Hex¬ 
ham)  ;  also  worvelen— to  turn,  to  reel,  to  twine. 
(Skeat,)) 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  volution  or  turn  of  the  spire  of  a  univalve 
shell. 

“  See  what  a  lovely  shell, 

Made  so  fairly  well, 

With  delicate  spire  and  whorl.” 

Tennyson:  Maud,  ii.  2. 

2.  The  fly  of  a  spindel,  generally  made  of  wood, 
sometimes  of  hard  stone. 

II.  Bot. :  A  ring  of  organs  all  on  the  same  plane. 
The  same  as  verticil. 

whorled,  a.  [Eng.  whorl;  -ed.)  Furnished  with 
whorls ;  verticillate. 

whorl-er,  s.  [Eng.  whorl;  -er.)  A  whirling- 
table  (q.  v.). 

whom,  s.  [Eng.  horn  with  excresent  w,  as  in 
whole  (q.  v.).]  A  horn.  (Scotch.) 

“  And  loomed  down  the  creature’s  throat  wi’  ane 
whom.” — Soott:  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  xxviii. 

whort,  subst.  [An  abbreviation  of  whortle,  or 
whortleberry  (q.  v.).]  The  fruit  of  the  whortle¬ 
berry,  or  the  shrub  itself. 

whor  -tie,  s.  [A.  S.  wyrtil.)  The  whortleberry 
(q.  v.). 

whor  -tle  ber-ry,  ♦whur'-tle-ber-rf ,  «.  [A.S. 
wyrtil=a  small  shrub,  dimin.  of  wyrt= a  wort 
(q.  v.),  and  Eng.  berry.) 

Bot.:  The  genus  Yaccinium,  spec.  (1)  Vaccinium 
myrtillus,  the  Bilberry  (q.  v.).,  and  V.  vitis-idcea, 
the  Crowberry  ;  (2)  Oxycoccos  palustris. 

wh6§e  (w  silent),  *whOS,  pron.  [A.  S.  hwces.) 
The  possessive  or  genitive  case  of  who  or  which. 
(Applied  either  to  persons  or  things,  and  used  in¬ 
terrogatively  or  relatively.) 

“  Whose  tongue  is  music  now  ?” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  1,077. 

whd§e-so-ev-er,  (w  silent), pron.  [Eng .whose; 
so,  and  ever.)  Of  whatever  person  ;  the  possessive 
or  genitive  of  whosoever  (q.  v.). 

“  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted;  and 
whosesoever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained.” — John, 
xx.  23. 

wh6-SO  ( w  silent),  pron.  [Eng.  who  and  so.] 
Whoever,  whosoever. 

“Now  whoso  seeth  not,  that  his  laughter  is  more  madde 
than  the  laughter  of  the  mad  man,  I  hold  him  madder 
than  they  both.” — Sir  T.  More:  Workes,  p.  73. 

who-so-ev-er  (w  silent),  pron.  [Eng.  who,  so, 
and  ever.)  Whoever,  whatever  person,  any  person, 
whatever  that. 

“  Whosoever  will,  let  him  take  of  the  water  of  life 
freely.” — Rev.  xxii.  17. 

♦whot,  *whote,  *whott,  adj.  [Eng.  hot,  with 
excrescent  w,  as  in  ivhole  (q.  v.).]  Hot.  (Brende: 
Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  61.) 

whum-mle,  v.t.  [A  freq.  from  whelm  (q.  v.).] 
To  overwhelm,  to  turn  over,  to  turn  upside  down. 

“Your  high-flying  dominie  bodie  who  whumles  them 
outright.” — M.  Scott:  Tom  Cringle’s  Log,  ch.  xvi. 

whum-mle,  s.  [Whummle,  v.)  An  overturning, 
an  overthrow. 

“Nae  doubt,  nae  doubt;  ay,  ay,  it’s  an  awfu’  whummle.” 
— Scott:  Bob  Roy,  ch.  xxii. 

whun  -stane,  s.  [See  def.]  The  Scotch  form  of 
Whinstone  (q.  v.).  (Burns:  Holy  Fair.) 

whur,  v.  i.  [A  variant  of  whir  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  make  a  whirring  sound;  to  make  a  rough 
sound,  as  one  who  pronounces  the  letter  r  with  too 
much  force  ;  to  birr. 

2.  To  make  a  growling  or  snarling  noise  like  a 
dog. 

whur,  *whurr,  s.  [Whur,  v .] 

1.  The  sound  of  a  body  moving  through  the  air 
with  great  voloc.ity. 

2.  A  whirl,  a  turn. 

“They  flapt  the  door  full  in  my  face,  and  gave  me  such 
a  whurr  here.” — Vanburgh:  Journey  to  London,  ii.  1. 

3.  A  driving  or  pressing  forward  in  haste  ;  hurry. 

“  Whippe  and  whurre  .  .  .  never  make  good  furre.” 

Udall:  Roister-Doister,  i.  3. 

Whur'-ry,  v.  t.  [Eng.  whur;  -y.)  To  move  with 
haste ;  to  whisk  along  quickly  ;  to  hurry. 

whurt,  s.  [Whort.]  A  whortleberry. 


why,  *whi,  adv.,  interj.,  &  s.  [Properly  the 
instrumental  case  of  who,  and  accordingly  fre 
quently  preceded  by  the  prep,  for;  A.  S.  hwi,  hwy. 
hwig ;  instrum,  case  of  hwd= who;  for  hwig— why; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  hvl= why;  allied  to  hverr= who, 
hvat=who ;  Danish  hvi:  Sw.  hvi;  O.  H.  Ger.  hwid, 
will,  hid,  instrum,  case  of  hwer  (Ger.  wer)— who; 
Goth,  hve;  instrum,  case  of  hvas— who.  How  is 
closely  related  to  why.) 

A.  As  adverb: 

1.  For  what  cause,  reason,  or  purpose.  (Used 
interrogatively.) 

“Turn  ye,  turn  ye  .  .  .  for  why  will  ye  die?” — 
Ezekiel  xxxiii.  11. 

In  such  sentences  as,  “  I  know  not  why,"  why 
is  the  indirect  or  dependent  interrogative. 

2.  For  which  reason,  cause,  or  purpose ;  for  what, 
for  which.  (Used  relatively.) 

“  To  Scotland  for  to  go,  to  wite  why  &  what  wise, 

Ther  kyng  &  other  mo  withsaid  him  his  seruise.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  271. 

B.  As  interjection: 

1.  Gsed  emphatically,  or  almost  as  an  expletive 
to  enliven  the  speech,  especially  when  something 
new  is  perceived  or  comes  into  the  mind. 

“  Whence  is  this?  why,  from  that  essential  suitableness 
which  obedience  has  to  the  relation  which  is  between  « 
rational  creature  and  his  Creator.” — South. 

♦2.  Used  as  a  call  or  exclamation. 

“  Why,  Jessica,  I  say!  Why,  Jessica!” 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  5. 

C.  As  subst.:  The  reason,  cause,  or  purpose  of 
anything. 

“  The  why — the  where — what  boots  it  now  to  tell.” 

Byron:  Corsair,  i.  14. 

IF  Why  so: 

(1)  For  what  reason,  wherefore,  why. 

“And  why  so,  my  lord?” 

Shakesp. :  Winter’s  Tale,  ii.  1. 

(2)  An  expression  of  content  or  of  unwilling 
acquiescence. 

“  Why  so!  Go  all  which  way  it  will.” 

Shakesp. :  Bichard  II.,  ii.  2. 

why,  s.  [Icel.  kviga=a  young  cow.]  A  young 
heifer.  (Prov.) 
why'-do-h,  s.  [Whidah.] 
whyle§,  adv.  [Whiles.] 

♦why  -not,  s.  [Eng.  why,  adv.,  and  not.) 

1.  A  violent  and  peremptory  proceeding.  (Butler: 
Hudibras,  II.  ii.  528.) 

2.  Any  sudden  or  unexpected  event  or  turn ;  a 
dilemma. 

“  Now,  dame  Sally,  I  have  you  at  a  whynot.” — Richard¬ 
son:  Sir  C.  Grandison,  vi.  156. 

Wl’,  prep.  [See  def.]  With.  (Scotch.) 

“The  auld  gamekeeper,  that  was  out  wi’  me  in  the 
year ’15.” — Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  lxiv. 

wigh,  s.  [Witch  (2).] 

wicht-ine,  wicht-i§-Ite,  subst.  [After  Wichty, 
Wichtis,  Finland,  where  found ;  suff.  -ite.  (Min.)) 

Min. :  A  massive  mineral  with  rectangular  cleav¬ 
ages.  Hardness,  above  6‘0:  specific  gravity,  3-03; 
luster,  dull;  color,  black.  Composition:  A  silicate 
of  alumina,  lime,  iron,  magnesia,  &c.  A  doubtful 
species. 

-wick,  -wigh,  suff.  [A.  S.  wic=a  village,  town, 
from  Lat.  vicus=a  village.]  A  common  element  ia 
English  place-names,  as  in  Warwick,  Sandwich,  &c., 
and  denoting  village,  town. 

Wick  (1),  s.  [Icel.  vik=a  creek,  a  bay,  a  harbor.] 

1.  An  open  bay.  (Shetland.) 

2.  A  brine-pit.  [Wvch  (2).] 

3.  In  the  game  of  curling,  a  narrow  port  or  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  rink  or  course  flanked  by  the  stones  of 
those  who  have  played  before. 

4.  As  an  element  in  place-names=(l)  a  bay  or 
creek,  as  in  Greenwich;  (2)  a  brine-pit,  as  in  Nant- 
wich,  Droitwic/i,  &c. 

wick  (2),  ♦wicke,  *weik,  *weeke,  *weyke, 
♦wike,  s.  [A.  S.  weoca,  wecca,  cogn.  with  O.  Dut 
wiecke= a  wick  ;  Low  Ger.  wefce=lint;  Dan.  vcege= 
a  wick;  Sw.  vekej  O.  H.  Ger.  wieche,  weche.  The 
original  meaning  is  the  soft  or  pliant  part,  and  the 
word  is  closely  allied  to  weak  (q.  v.).]  A  bundle  of 
fibers  to  lead  oil  to  the  flame,  where  the  oil  is 
evolved  as  gas  to  maintain  combustion.  It  acts  by 
capillary  attraction,  and  usually  consists  of  a 
bundle  of  soft-spun  cotton  threads. 

“The  pith  whereof  [rushes]  when  the  rind  is  pilled, 
maketh  wicke  for  watch-candles.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk. 
xvi.,  ch.  xxxvii. 

wick.  v.  t.  [Wick  (1),  s.] 

Curling :  To  strike  a  stone  in  an  oblique  direction, 
wick-ed  (1),  *wicke,  *wik,  *wikke,  *wik-ked, 
♦wick-id,  *wick-ide,  adj.  [Orig.  a  pa.  par.,  = 
rendered  evil,  as  if  from  a  verb  wikken=  to  make 
evil,  from  wikke=ev il,  originally  a  substantive= 
A.  S.  wicca= a  wizard,  wicce= a  witch.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camgl,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  gd.  pStt 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  \inite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


wicked 
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wide-mouthed 


1.  EvA  in  principle  or  practice ;  deviating  from 
the  divine  law;  addicted  to  evil  or  vice;  sinful, 
immoral,  bad,  wrong,  iniquitous.  Applied  both  to 
persons  and  things,  and  comprehending  everything 
that  is  contrary  to  the  moral  law. 

"There is  no  peace,  saiththe  Lord,  unto  the  wicked.” — 
Isaiah  xlviii.  22. 

2.  Mischievous;  prone  or  disposed  to  mischief; 
roguish. 

“That  same  wicked  bastard  of  Venus.” 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iv.  1. 
*3.  Hurtful,  pernicious,  baneful,  cursed. 

‘‘As  wicked  dew  as  e’er  my  mother  brush’d 
With  raven’s  feather  from  unwholesome  fen.” 

Shalcesp.;  Tempest,!.  2. 

*4.  Inhabited  by  or  belonging  to  wicked  persons. 

“  Yet  not  for  thy  advice  or  threats  I  fly 
These  wicked  tents  devoted.” 

Milton;  P.  L.,  v.  890. 

^  (1)  The  Wicked: 

Script. :  One  of  the  two  great  classes  into  which, 
On  moral  and  scriptural  considerations,  the  Bible 
divides  all  mankind,  or  at  least  all  who  have  had 
opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  revela¬ 
tion.  No  third  or  intermediate  class  is  recognized ; 
nor  do  the  two  great  classes  in  any  way  shade  into 
each  other.  The  primary  error  of  the  wicked  is  that 
they  contemn  God  (Psalm  x.  13)  and  will  not  seek 
him.  They  plot  and  carry  out  evil  projects  (Psalm 
ix.  16,  xi.  2) ,  and  hence  the  Lord  is  far  from  them 
(Prov.  xv.  29) .  and  is  angry  with  them  everyday 
Psalm  vii.  11).  At  last  the  wicked  shall  be  severed 
,rom  the  just  and  cast  into  “  a  furnace  of  fire,”  in 
other  words  the  place  of  woe  (Matt.  xiii.  49,  60). 

(2)  The  Wicked  Bible:  An  edition  published  A.  D. 
1632,  by  Barber  and  Lucas,  in  which  the  word  not  is 
omitted  from  the  seventh  Commandment. 

H  For  the  difference  between  wicked  and  bad,  see 
Bad. 

Wicked  (2),  a.  [Eng.  wick  (2),  s. ;  suff.  -ed.]  Fur¬ 
nished  with  a  wick.  Chiefly  m  composition;  as,  a 
two-wicked  lamp. 

wlck'-ed-ly,  adv.  [English  wicked;  -ly.]  In  a 
wicked  manner;  in  a  manner  or  with  motives  con¬ 
trary  to  the  moral  or  divine  law  ;  viciously  ;  iniqui- 
tously ;  criminally. 

“But  they,  who  get  wickedly,  spend  for  the  most  part, 
foolishly,  perhaps  wickedly,  too.” — Seeker:  Works,  vol.  vi., 
lect.  26. 

wick  -ed-ness,  *  wik-ked-nes,  *  wik-ked- 
nesse,  *wick-ed-nesse,  *wick-id-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 

wicked ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  wicked;  depravity 
or  corruption  of  heart;  sinfulness;  a  depraved  or 
corrupt  disposition  or  heart. 

“All  this  arose  from  infirmity,  not  wickedness.” — 
Seeker  ■  Works,  vol.  i.,  ser  9. 

2.  Departure  from  the  divine  law ;  evil  practices ; 
vice,  immorality,  crime,  sin. 

3.  A  wicked  thing  or  act ;  an  act  of  iniquity  or 
immorality. 

“What  wickedness  is  this  that  is  done  amongst  you  ?” — 
Judges  xx.  12. 

*4.  Wicked  persons ;  the  wicked. 

“  Those  tents  thou  sawest  so  pleasant,  were  the  tents 
Ot  wickedness.”  Milton:  P.  L.t  xi.  607. 

wlck'-en,  wig -gin,  s.  [A.  S.  wice,  wicean.'] 
Bot.:  Pyrus  aucuparia. 

wicken-tree,  s.  [Wicken.] 

wick  -er,  *wik-er,  *wik-ir,  *wyk-yr,  wyck-er, 

S.  &  a.  [From  the  same  root  as  weak  (q.  v,).  and 
hence=a  pliant  twig;  cf.  O.  Sw.  wika— to  bend, 
whence  weck=  a  fold ,  ivickla=  to  fold,  to  wrap  up  ; 
Sw.  dialects  vekare,  vekker,  vikker— the  sweet  bay¬ 
leaved  willow  (Salix  pentandra),  from  veka= to 
bend;  Dan.  dialects  vbge,  vOgger,  vegre—n  pliant 
rod,  a  withy ;  veeger,  voegger=&  willow  ;  Ger.  wickel 
=  a  roll.] 

*A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  small  pliant  twig ;  an  osier ;  a  withe. 

“Which  hoops  are  knit  as  with  wickers.” — Wood:  Athence 

Gxon.,  i. 

2.  A  piece  of  wicker-work  ;  specifically,  a  wicker 
basket. 

"  Each  having  a  white  wicker  overbrimmed 
With  April’s  tender  younglings.” 

Keats:  Endymion,  u 

3.  A  twig  or  branch  used  as  a  mark ;  a  withe. 

B.  As  adj. ;  Made  of  plaited  twigs  or  osiers  ;  cov¬ 
ered  with  wicker-work. 

‘‘High  in  wicker-baskets  heap’d.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  ix.  293. 

wicker-work,  s.  A  texture  of  twigs;  basket- 
work. 

“Baskets  .  .  .  very  neatly  made  of  wicker-work.” — 

Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  x. 


*wlclt'-§red ,adj.  [Eng.  wicker;  -ed.]  Made  or 
covered  witn  wicker-work. 

“Ships  of  light  timber  wicker’d  with  osier  between.” — 
Milton:  Hist .  Britain,  bk.  ii. 

wlck'-et,  *wik-et,  *wyck-et,  s.  [O.  Fr.  wiket, 
yiquet  (Fr.  guichet) = a  wicket;  lit. = a  small  turn¬ 
ing  thing,  from  Icel.  vikinn,  pa.  par.  of  vikja=to 
move,  to  turn  ;  Sw.  vika= to  give  way ;  A.  S.  wlcan— 
to  give  way  ;  O.  Dut.  wicket— &  wicket,  from  wicken 
— to  shake  or  wag .  ]  [  W eak.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  small  gate  or  doorway,  especially  a  small  door 
or  gate  forming  part  of  a  larger  one. 

“And  now  Saint  Peter  at  heaven’s  wicket  seems 
To  wait  them.”  Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  484. 

2.  A  hole  in  a  door  through  which  to  communicate 
without  opening  the  door,  or  through  which  to  view 
persons  or  objects  without. 

*3.  The  mouth. 

“  Least  quickly  her  wicket  seeme  easie  to  ope.” 

Tusser:  Husbandrie,  p.  169. 

4.  A  gate,  formed  like  a  butterfly-valve,  in  the 
chute  of  a  water-wheel,  to  graduate  the  amount  of 
water  passing  to  the  wheel.  It  has  a  central  spin¬ 
dle  with  a  wing  on  each  side. 

5.  A  place  of  shelter  or  camp  made  of  tree  boughs 
by  the  Maine  lumbermen. 

II.  Cricket: 

1.  The  object  at  which  the  bowler  directs  his  ball, 
and  before  but  a  little  to  one  side  of  which  the 
batsman  or  striker  stands.  It  consists  of  three 
stumps,  having  two  bails  set  in  grooves  on  their 
tops.  [Cricket.] 

“Flush’d  with  his  rays  beneath  the  noontide  sun, 

In  rival  bands  between  the  wickets  run.” 

Byron :  Childish  Recollections. 

2.  The  ground  on  which  the  wickets  are  pitched. 
“The  club  on  a  good  wicket,  and  in  such  pleasant 

weather,  may  be  said  to  have  been  disposed  of  cheaply  for 
155  runs.” — Field,  July  23,  1887. 

3.  A  batsman. 

“  In  all,  the  last  wicket  added  75  runs.” — London  Stand¬ 
ard. 

wicket-door,  s.  The  same  as  Wicket,  1. 1. 

“  Through  the  low  wicket-door  they  glide.” 

Scott ;  Rokeby,  v.  29. 

wicket-gate,  s.  A  small  gate ;  a  wicket. 

“  I  am  going  to  yonder  wicket-gate  before  me.”  —  Bun- 
yan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  i. 

wicket-keeper,  s. 

Cricket :  The  player  who  stands  behind  the  wicket 
to  stop  such  balls  as  may  pass  the  batsman,  and  to 
put  the  wicket  down  when  the  striker  is  out  of  his 
ground. 

Wlck'-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  wick  (2),  s. ;  -mgr.]  The  ma¬ 
terial,  especially  loosely  braided  cotton  thread,  of 
which  wicks  are  made. 

wick  -less,  adj.  [Eng.  wick  (2) ,  s. ;  -less.~\  Desti¬ 
tute  of  or  having  no  wick ;  as,  a  wickless  lamp. 

wIck-strce-mI-9„  wlk-stro '-mi-3,,  s.  [Named 
after  Wickstroem,  a  Swedish  botanist  (1789-1856).] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Thymelaceee.  Shrubs  and  small 
trees  with  deciduous  leaves,  axillary  racemes  or 
spikes  of  small  flowers,  a  four-lobed  calyx,  eight 
stamens,  an  ovary 
with  four  small  scales 
below  it,  and  a  bac¬ 
cate  fruit  with  numer¬ 
ous  seeds  imbedded  in 
the  pulp.  Wickstrce- 
mia  indica  is  found 
on  the  coasts  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  the  South 
Sea  I  s  la  n  d  s  .  The 
fibers  of  the  bark  are 
made  into  fishing 
lines,  nets,  and  cord¬ 
age,  by  the  people  of 
Fiji.  Its  bark  is  used 
externally  for  wounds 
and  internaliyfor 
coughs.  An  inferior 
sort  of  paper  and  rope  .  . 

is  made  from  W.  virgata  in  Kumaon,  m  India. 

Wlc-llff-lte,  WIck'-lIff-ite,  s.  [Wycliffite.] 
Wlc'-o-pjf,  s.  [Native  name  (7).] 

Bot. :  Dirca  palustris.  [Dirca.] 
wld-d^,  8.  [A  variant  of  withy  (q.  »./.j  A  rope; 
more  especially  a  rope  made  of  withs  or  willows  ;  a 
halter  ;  the  gallows.  (.Scotch.) 

wide,  *wid,  *wyde,  a.,  adv.  &  s.  [A.  S.  wld; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  vnjd ;  Icel.  vidhr ;  Sw.  &  Dan.  vid ; 
Ger.  weit;  O.  H.  Ger.  wit.\ 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Having  a  great  or  considerable  distance  or  ex¬ 
tent  across  or  between  the  sides ;  broad ;  opposed  to 
narrow. 


Wickstroemia  Indica. 
1.  Flower.  2.  Fruit. 


2.  Having  a  great  eVtent  every  way  ;  broad,  vast, 
extensive. 

“  For  nothing  this  wide  universe  I  call 
Save  thou,  my  rose;  in  it  thou  art  my  all.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  119. 

3.  Broad  to  a  certain  degree ;  of  a  certain  size  or 
measure  across  or  between  the  sides ;  as,  three  feet 

wide. 

4.  Comprehensive,  extensive ;  not  narrow  or  lim¬ 
ited. 

“  Wide  in  soul  and  bold  of  tongue.” 

Tennyson:  Two  Voices,  124. 

6.  Very  great;  as,  There  is  a  wide  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two. 

6.  Capacious  ;  holding  much. 

“  Weed  wide  enough  to  wrap  a  fairy  in.” 

Shakesp. :  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  ii.  1. 

7.  Failing  to  hit  a  mark ;  deviating  from  the  right 
line:  hence  remote  or  distant  from  anything,  as 
truth,  propriety,  &c. ;  as,  The  statement  is  wide  of 
the  truth. 

*8.  Far  from  what  is  pleasant  or  agreeable  to  de¬ 
sire. 

“  It  would  be  wide  with  the  best  of  us  if  the  eye  of  God 
should  look  backward  to  our  former  estate.” — Bp.  Hall: 
Contemp.;  Rahab. 

*9.  Apparent,  open,  obvious. 

“  With  more  wider  and  more  overt  test.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  8. 

II.  Cricket :  Said  of  a  ball  which  is  bowled  so  far 
to  one  side  of  the  wicket  that  the  batsman  cannot 
reach  it  with  his  bat ;  such  a  ball  counts  one  against 
the  side  of  the  bowler  by  whom  it  is  delivered. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  So  as  to  have  a  great  extent  or  space  from  one 
side  to  another,  or  so  as  to  form  a  great  opening. 

“The  door  he  opens  wide." 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  859. 

2.  To  a  great  distance  or  extent;  far  and  near. 
(Frequently  in  conjunction  with  far.) 

“Proves  thee  far  and  wide  a  broad  goose.” — Shakesp .: 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

*3.  At  a  distance ;  apart. 

“A  little  wide 

There  was  a  holy  chapel  edify’ d.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  94. 

4.  With  great  extent;  widely.  (Used  chiefly  in 
composition,  as  wide-extended,  wide-spreading,  &c.) 

5.  Far  from  the  mark  or  from  the  purpose ;  so  as 
to  miss  the  aim ;  so  as  to  deviate  from  the  poi**4; 
aimed  at ;  as,  He  shot  wide  of  the  target. 

*6.  Bound  about,  but  at  a  little  distance. 

“Him  beside 

His  aged  wife,  with  many  others  wide.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  xi.  18. 

C.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Ord.Lang.:  Wideness; width, extent, breadth. 

“Emptiness  and  the  vast  wide 
Of  that  abyss.”  Tennyson:  Two  Voices,  119. 

2.  Cricket:  A  ball  bowled  so  far  to  one  side  of  the 
wicket  that  the  batsman  cannot  reach  it  with  his 
bat.  Such  a  ball  counts  one  against  the  side  of  the 
bowler  by  whom  it  is  delivered,  and  is  reckoned  one 
of  the  extras,  the  others  being  byes  and  no-balls. 

*[[  Obvious  compounds :  Wide-extended,  wide-flung 
wide-glittering,  &c. 
wide-awake,  a.  &s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Havingone’s  eyes  open ;  on  the  alert; 
ready,  prepared ;  keen, sharp,  knowing.  (Colloq.  or 
slang. ] 

“Our  governor’s  wide-awake,  he  is.” — Dickens:  Sketches 
by  Boz i  Watkins  Tattle. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  kind  of  soft  felt  hat  with  a  broad 
brim  turned  up  all  round. 

“When  Effendis  will  wear  wide-awakes  when  in  mufti." 
— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

Wide  Awakes,  s.  pi.  The  name  adopted  by  polit¬ 
ical  clubs  of  Republican  affinities,  organized,  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  election  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  during  the  presidential  campaign  of  1860. 
The  first  club  was  organized  in  Hartford,  Conn. 
They  were  so  popular  at  home,  and  their  torchlight 
processions  aroused  so  much  enthusiasm,  that  the 
organization  grew  rapidly  and  was  imitated  in 
many  other  places.  It  is  stated  that  in  New  York 
City  there  were  on  one  occasion  20,000  of  them 
marching  in  procession. 

*wide-chapped,  a.  Opening  the  mouth  wide; 
having  a  wide  mouth. 

“  This  wide-chapped  rascal.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  1. 

wide-gauge,  s. 

Railway  Engineering :  The  same  as  Broad-gauge* 
[Gauge,  s.,  II.  7.] 

wide-mouthed,  adj.  Having  a  wide  mouth  or 
opening. 

“  Warm  by  the  wide-mouthed  fireplace.” 

Longfellow:  Evangeline,  i.  2. 


bdll,  bdy;  pout,  Jdwl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 

-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cions,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del. 


wide-skirted 

♦wide-skirted,  a.  Having  wide  borders ;  exten¬ 
sive. 

“With  plenteous  rivers  and  wide-skirted  meads.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  L 

wide-spread,  a. 

1.  Spread  to  a  great  distance  ;  extended. 

“  How  sweet  to  rest  her  wide-spread  wings.” 

Wordsworth:  Ode. 

2.  Diffused  or  spread  over  a  wide  extent ;  exten¬ 
sive. 

“Thus  call  forth  a  wide-spread  movement  in  Arabia, 
carrying  with  it  the  Caliph  himself.” — London  Daily  Tel¬ 
egraph. 

♦wide-stretched,  a.  Large ;  extensive.  ( Shake¬ 
speare :  Henry  V.,  ii.  4.) 

♦wide-where,  adv.  Widely ;  far  and  near. 

Wlde'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  wide;  -ly. ] 

1.  In  a  wide  manner  or  degree  ;  with  great  extent 
each  way ;  far  and  wide ;  extensively. 

“The  huge  size  and  venerable  age  of  the  trees,  the 
beauty  of  the  gardens,  the  abundance  of  the  springs,  were 
widely  famed.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

*2.  So  as  to  leave  a  wide  space  between. 

“  Widely  shun  the  Lilybean  strand.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  iii.  927. 

3.  Very  much  ;  to  a  great  degree  or  extent. 

“Their  tempers  differed  widely.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 

ch.  xi. 

4.  Remotely,  far. 

“The  light  which  the  remote  parts  of  truth  will  give 
to  one  another,  will  so  assist  his  judgment,  that  he  will 
seldom  be  widely  out.” — Locke. 

wld'-en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  totd(e) ;  -en.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  wide ;  to  cause  to  extend  in  breadth ; 
to  cause  to  spread ;  to  increase  in  width  ;  to  enlarge. 

“To  widen  the  market,  and  to  narrow  the  competition.” 
— Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  To  throw  open. 

“So  now  the  gates  are  ope;  now  prove  good  seconds; 

’Tis  for  the  followers  fortune  widens  them.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  4. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  grow  or  become  wider  or  broader; 
to  enlarge,  to  spread ;  to  extend  itself. 

“The  general  tendency  of  schism  is  to  widen.” —Macau¬ 
lay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

wlde’-ness,  *'wyde-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  wide;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  wide,  or  great  in 
extent  from  side  to  side ;  breadth,  width. 

“Wheras  the  roches  cessed,  there  begaune  a  dike  of  a 
wounderful  deapth  and  wydenesse.” — Brende:  Quintius 
Curtius,  to.  237. 

2.  Large  or  wide  extent  in  every  direction ;  as, 
the  wideness  of  the  ocean. 

3.  Greatness,  extent;  as,  the  wideness  of  differ¬ 
ence  between  two  things. 

widg-eon,  s.  [Wigeon.] 
wid-ow  (l),  *wed-ew,  *wid-dow,  *wid-ewe, 
*wid-iwe,*wid-we,  *wyd-ewe,  *wyd-dowe,  s.  [A. 

S.  widwe,  weoduwe,  wudwe.wuduwe,  toydewe ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  weduwe;  O.  H.  Ger.  wituwa,  witewa,  wit- 
iwa;  Ger.  wittwe;  Goth,  widuwo,  widowo;  Latin 
vidua ,  fem.  of  wdims= deprived  of,  bereft  (whence 
Eng.  void) ;  Ital.  vedova ;  Sp.  viuda ;  Fr.  veuve  ; 
Welsh  gweddw;  Russ,  vdova;  Sansc.  vidhavd.]  A 
■woman  jwho  has  lost  her  husband  by  death,  and 
also  remains  unmarried. 

“There  came  a  certain  poor  widow,  and  she  threw  in 
two  mites,  which  make  a  farthing.” — Mark  xii.  42. 

IT  Often  used  adjectively : 

1.  Widowed. 

“This  widow  lady.” — Shakesp.:  King  John,  ii. 

2.  Bereaved  of  its  mate. 

‘‘A.  widow  bird  sat  mourning  for  her  love.” 

Shelley:  A  Song. 

'♦widow-bench,  s. 

Old  Eng.  Law:  That  share  which  a  widow  is 
allowed  of  her  husband’s  estate  beside  her  jointure. 
(  Wharton.) 

♦widow-bewitched,  s.  A  woman  separated  from 
her  husband;  a  grass-widow. 

“Who’d  ha’  thought  of  yo’r  husband  .  .  .  makin’  a 
moonlight  flittin’  and  leavin’  yo’  to  be  a  widow-bewitched.” 
—Mrs.  Gaskell:  Sylvia’s  Lovers,  ch.  xxxix. 

widow-burning,  s. 

Anthrop.:  The  same  as  Suttee,  1.  (q.  v.) 

“This  looks  like  a  mitigated  survival  from  an  earlier 
custom  of  actual  widow-burning.”— Ty lor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed. 
1873),  i.  461. 

widow-duck,  s. 

Ornith. :  Dendrocygna  viduata,  ranging  from 
South  America  to  Africa.  Length  about  eighteen 
inches ;  face  and  throat  white ;  hack  of  head,  nape, 
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and  sides  of  neck  bright  reddish-brown ;  sides  of 
breast  and  back  reddish-olive,  darkly  spotted  and 
marked  ;  lower  back,  center  of  tail,  and  under  side 
below  the  breast  black  ;  sides  grayish-white,  striped 
with  dark-brown ;  upper  wing-coverts  reddish- 
brown,  secondary  quills  olive-brown  with  green 
edges;  quills  and  tail-feathers  greenish-black. 
According  to  Schomburgk  (Reisen,  i.  407,  iii.  762), 
the  natives  of  British  Guiana  call  this  bird  Vis-sis- 
si,  from  its  cry.  [Vicissy-duck.] 

widow-hunter,  subst.  One  who  seeks  or  courts 
widows  for  their  fortunes. 

“The  widow-hunters  about  town  often  afford  them  great 
diversion.” — Addison. 

♦widow-maker,  s.  One  who  makes  widows  by 
bereaving  women  of  their  husbands. 

“  That  I  must  draw  this  metal  from  my  side, 

To  be  a  widow-maker.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  v.  2. 

widow-monkey,  s. 

Zo6l.:  Callithrix  lugens,  from  South  America.  It 
has  been  compared  to  a  diminutive  black  dog  with 
a  white  face;  the  neck 
and  fore  limbs  are  also 
white,  and  this  disposi¬ 
tion  of  color  has  given 
rise  to  the  popular 
name  bestowed  on  the 
animal  by  the  Creoles, 
who  see  in  the  white¬ 
ness  of  the  face,  neck, 
and  arms  some  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  veil,  hand¬ 
kerchief,  and  gloves 
worn  by  widows  of  their 
own  race. 

widow  -  sacrifice,  s. 

Anthrop. :  A  form  of 
funeral-  sacrifice  i  n 
which  the  widow  was 
slain  or  induced  to  com-  Widow-monkey, 

mit  suicide  so  that  she 

might  be  buried  with  her  husband  and  accompany 
him  to  the  world  of  spirits.  This  practice  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  existing  among  the  Greeks  by  Euripides 
( Supl .,  983)  and  Pausanias  (iv.  2) ,  and  from  Caesar 
(de  Bello  Gall.,  vi.  19)  it  may  be  inferred  that  it 
existed  also  in  Gaul.  Widow-sacrifice  is  still  the 
custom  in  many  African  tribes ;  traces  of  it  may  be 
found  in  China  ;  it  lingered  till  late  in  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  in  Fiji,  and  though 
abolished  by  law  in  British  India  in  1829,  is  not  yet 
abandoned.  [Suttee,  1.] 

“  Widow-sacrifice  is  found  in  various  regions  of  the 
world  under  a  low  state  of  civilization,  and  this  fits  with 
the  hypothesis  of  its  having  belonged  to  the  Aryan  race 
while  yet  in  an  early  and  barbarous  condition.”  —  Tylor: 
Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  i.  467. 

widow-wail,  s. 

Botany:  (1)  The  genus  Cneorum,  and  specially 
Cneorum  tricoccos ;  t  (2)  Frittillaria  meleagris. 

♦widow’s  Chamber,  s.  The  apparel  and  furni¬ 
ture  of  the  bedchamber  of  the  widow  of  a  London 
freeman,  to  which  she  was  formerly  entitled. 

widow’s  man,  s.  (See  extract.) 

“  Widow’s  men  are  imaginary  sailors,  borne  on  the 
books,  and  receiving  pay  and  prize-money  which  is 
appropriated  to  Greenwich  Hospital.”—  Marryat:  Peter 
Simple,  ch.,vii.  (Note.) 

widow’s  port,  s.  An  inferior  kind  of  port  wine. 

“We  have  all  heard  of  widow’s  port,  and  of  the  instinct¬ 
ive  dread  all  persons  who  have  any  respect  for  their 
health  have  for  it.” — Times,  in  Brewer:  Phrase  and  Fable. 

widow’s  terce,  s.  [Tekce,  4.] 

Wid’-OW  (2),  s.  [See  compound.] 

widow-bird,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  Whidah-bird  (q.  v.). 

“  The  name  Widow-bird  is  altogether  an  erroneous  title, 
although  it  is  supposed  by  many  persons  to  have  been 
given  to  the  bird  on  account  of  its  dark  color  and  long 
train,  as  well  as  in  consequence  of  its  evidently  disconso¬ 
late  state  when  the  beautiful  tail-feathers  have  fallen  off 
after  the  breeding  season  .  .  .  In  point  of  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  the  proper  name  is  Whidah-bird,  a  title  that  was 
originally  given  to  it  by  the  Portuguese,  because  the  first 
specimens  that  were  brought  to  Europe  came  from  the 
kingdom  of  Whidah,  On  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.” — 
Wood:  Illus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii.  457. 

wid’-ow,  v.  t.  [Widow  (l),s.] 

1.  To  reduce  to  the  state  or  condition  of  a  widow ; 
to  bereave  of  a  husband. 

“  In  this  city  he 

Hath  widowed  and  unchilded  many  a  one.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  v.  6. 

*2.  To  endow  with  a  widow’s  right. 

“For  his  possessions, 

We  do  instate  and  widow  you  withal.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  v. 
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3.  To  strip  or  bereave  of  anything  good  ;  to  be 
reave  generally. 

“Trees  of  their  shrivel’ d  fruits 

Are  widow’d.”  Philips:  Cider, 

♦4.  To  be  a  widow  to  ;  to  survive  as  the  widow  of. 

“Let  me  be  married  to  three  kings  in  a  forenoon,  and 
widow  them  all.” — Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  2. 

wld -owed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Widow,  u.] 

A.  As  pa. par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Reduced  to  or  being  in  the  state  or  position  of 
a  widow  ;  bereft  of  her  husband. 

“The  daughter  of  a  widowed  housekeeper.” — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  Deprived  of  support. 

“  Sees  thee  like  the  weak,  and  widow’d  vine, 

Winding  thy  blasting  tendrils  o’er  the  plain.” 

Mason :  Ode  to  Indep  endence. 

3.  Pertaining  to  a  widow. 

“  Sleeplesse  .  .  .  in  her  now  widow’d  bed.” 

May:  Lucan;  Pharsalia,  v. 

wid  -ow-er,  *wid-ew-er,  *wid-wer,  *wyd-ew- 
er,  *wyd-ow-er,  s.  [Eng.  widow  (1),  s. ;  -er.] 

1.  A  man  who  has  lost  his  wife  hy  death  and  re¬ 
mains  unmarried. 

“  Tell  him,  in  hope  he’ll  prove  a  widower  shortly. 

I’ll  wear  the  willow  garland  for  his  sake.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iii.  3. 

*2.  (See  extract). 

“Let  there  be  widowers,  which  you  call  releevers, 
appointed  everywhere  to  the  church-service.” — Bp.  Hall: 
Apologie  against  Brownists ,  §  19. 

wld’-bw-er-hood,  s.  [Eng.  widower ;  -hood.] 
The  state  of  a  widower. 

wid  -bw-ho<?d,  *wid-ow-hed,  *wid-ewe-hode, 

♦wyd-ow-head,  s.  [Eng.  widow  (l),  s. ;  -hood.) 

1.  The  state  of  a  woman  who  has  lost  her  husband 
by  death  and  remains  unmarried;  the  state  or  con¬ 
dition  of  a  widow  ;  the  time  during  which  a  widow 
remains  unmarried. 

“  God,  that  helped  her  in  her  widowhood.” 

Tennyson:  Dora,  11L 

*2.  Estate  settled  on  a  widow. 

“  For  that  dowry,  I’ll  assure  her  of 
Her  widowhood,  be  it  that  she  survives  me. 

In  all  my  lands.” 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii. 

wld’-ow-ly,  adj.  [English  widow;  -ly.]  Like  a 
widow  ;  becoming  a  widow. 

width,  s.  [English  und(e) ;  -th.]  Breadth,  wide¬ 
ness  ;  the  extent  of  a  thing  across  or  from  side  to 
side. 

“  From  the  width  of  many  a  gaping  wound, 

There’s  many  a  soul  into  the  air  must  fly.” 

Drayton:  Battle  of  Agincourt.  * 

♦wld-ii-al,  *wyd-u-al,  a.  [Widow  (1),  s.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  widow  ;  vidual. 

“The  estate  of  wydual  clennesse.”— Bale:  Apologie,  fol. 
38. 

wield,  *weld,  *welde,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  geweldan, 
gewyldan=to  have  power  over,  from  wealdan  (pa.  t. 
we6ld,  pa.  par.  wealden)  =  to  have  power  over,  to 
govern,  to  rule,  to  possess  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  valda = 
to  wield;  Dan.  volde,  forvolde =to  occasion;  Sw. 
v&lla  (for  vdlda)=to  occasion  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  waltan= 
to  dispose,  to  manage,  to  rule;  Ger.  walten;  Goth. 
waldan.  From  the  same  root  as  Lat.  valeo— to  be 
strong;  Eng.  valid.] 

*1.  To  possess,  to  enjoy. 

“  No  childe  had  he  neuer,  his  heritage  myght  to  wende, 
Welth  inou  to  welde,  vntille  his  lyue’s  ende.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  10. 

*2.  To  rule,  to  govern,  to  command. 

“  For  so  hette  S.  Dunstan,  he  suld  alle  his  lyue 
With  werre  his  lond  welde,  &  with  his  suerd  stryue.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  40. 

*3.  To  sway,  to  influence. 

“Whose  resistless  eloquence 
Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democratic.” 

Milton:  P.  R.,  iv.  269. 

♦4.  To  possess,  to  keep. 

“Nile  ye  welde  gold  neither  silver  ne  money  in  youre 
girdils.” — Wy  cliff e:  Matthew  x. 

5.  To  have  the  management  or  employment  of ;  to 
manage,  to  employ. 

“  Edward  the  Third  being  dead,  had  left  this  child  .  .  . 
The  crown  and  scepter  of  this  realm  t owield.” 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  i. 

6.  To  handle;  to  use  or  employ  with  the  hand. 
(Often  used  humorously.) 

“Base  Hungarian  wight,  wilt  thou  the  spigot  wield  ?  ” 
Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  3. 

7.  To  use  with  full  command  or  power,  as  a  thing 
not  too  heavy  for  the  holder  ;  to  hold  aloft  or  swing 
freely  with  the  arm. 

“  For,  trained  abroad  his  arms  to  wield, 
Fitz-James’s  blade  was  sword  and  shield.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  15. 
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Wield'-a-ble,  a.  [Erg.  wield;  - able .]  Capable 
©f  being  wielded. 

♦wield '-an$e,s.  [Eng.  wield;  - ance .]  The  act 
or  power  of  wielding. 

M  This  spiritual  edge  shall  either  turne  againe,  or 
(through  our  weake  weildance)  not  enter  the  stubburne 
and  thick  hide  of  obdured  hearts.”— Bp.  Hall:  St.  Paul’s 
Combat,  pt.  ii.  (A  Sermon. ) 

wield  -er,  subst.  [Eng.  wield,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
wields  or  manages. 

♦wield’-less,  *weeld-lesse,  adj.  [Eng.  wield; 
•less.]  Not  to  be  wielded  ;  unmanageable,  unwieldy. 

“The  weight  of  his  owne  weeldlesse  might.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  iii.  19. 

♦wield’-sfcme,  a.  [En g.  wield;  -some.]  Capable 
of  being  easily  wielded  or  managed. 

“The  facion  was  more  straunge  to  the  sauage  Britons, 
and  the  mouing  more  redy  and  wieldsome.”  —Qoldina : 
Ccesar,  fol.  100. 

fwield'-^,  a.  [En g.  wield;  -y.]  Capable  of  being 
wielded  or  managed  ;  manageable ;  wieldable.  (Now 
only  in  the  compound  unwieldy  (q.  v.). 

“So  freshe,  so  yong,  so  weldy  seemed  he.” 

Chaucer.  Troilus  and  Cresseide,  ii. 

wier,  s.  [Weib.] 

♦wier’-y  (1),  a.  [Wiey.] 

*wier-y  (2),  a.  [A.  S.  wcer=  a  place  for  catching 
or  keeping  fish.]  Wet,  moist. 

♦wif,  s.  [Wife.] 

wife,  *wif,  *wyf,  *wyfe  (pi.  wives,  *wyves) ,  subst. 
[A.  S.  wif;  cogn.  with  Out.  wyf—a  woman,  a  wife ; 
Icel.  vlf;  Dan.  viv;  Ger.  weib;  O.  H.  Ger.  wif.  1 
[Woman.] 

1.  A  woman  lawfully  married ;  a  woman  who  is 
united  to  a  man  in  the  lawful  bonds  of  wedlock  ;  a 
married  woman.  (The  correlative  of  husband.) 

“  By  marriage  the  husband  and  wife  are  one  person  in 
law.” — Blackstone:  Commentaries,  bk.  i.,  ch.  15. 

2.  A  woman  of  mature  age,  that  is  or  might  be 
married.  (Commonly  so  applied  in  Scotland.  In 
literature  now  only  used  in  this  sense  in  compounds, 
as  fish -wife,  al e-wife.) 

“I  find  thee  a  wise  young  wife." 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Buie  a  Wife  and  have  a  Wife,  ii. 

IT  For  the  legal  relations  between  husband  and 
wife,  see  Maeeiage,  II.  2.,  and  for  anthropological 
6tatus  see  Maeeiage  II.  1. 

♦wife-bound,  a.  Devoted  or  tied  down  to  a  wife, 
wife-ridden. 

“A  wife-bound  man,  now  dost  thou  rear  the  walls 
Of  high  Carthage  ? ” — Surrey:  Virgil;  Mneis  iv. 
Wife-carle,  s.  A  man  who  busies  himself  about 
household  affairs,  or  women’s  work.  (Scotch.) 

“An’  ye  will  be  a  wife-carle,  and  buy  fish  at  your  ain 
hands.” — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xiv. 

wife-ridden,  a.  Unduly  influenced,  commanded, 
or  ruled  by  a  wife. 

“listen  not  to  those  sages  who  advise  you  always  to 
scorn  the  counsel  of  a  woman,  and  if  you  comply  with  her 
request  pronounce  you  wife-ridden.” — Mrs.  Piozzi. 

wife ’-Hood,  ♦wife-hode,  s.  [Eng.  wife;  -hood.] 
The  state,  condition,  or  character  of  a  wife. 

“Perfect  wifehood  and  pure  lowlihead.” 

Tennyson:  Isabel ,  12. 

wife'-less,  *wif-less,  *wyfe-les,  *wyf-les,  adj. 
[En  g.wife;  -Zess.]  Having  no  wife;  without  a  wife; 
unmarried. 

“  Wifeless  and  heirless.” 

Tennyson:  Elaine,  1,362. 

Wife '-like,  a.  [Eng.  wife,  and  like.']  Having  the 
characteristics  or  qualities  of  a  woman  ;  womanly. 

“  Wifelike  government.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  4. 
wlfe'-ljf,  *wif-ly,  *wyve-ly,  adj.  [Eng.  wife; 
- ly .]  Like  a  wife  ;  becoming  a  wife, 

“All  the  tenderness  of  wifely  love.” 

Dryden:  Amphitryon,  iii. 
♦wlf-Hood,  s.  [Wifehood.] 

♦wif-les,  a.  [Wifeless.] 

♦wif-Iy,  a.  [Wifely.] 

♦wig  (D,  *wigg,  s.  [Dutch  weage= a  kind  of  cake 
or  loaf ;  Ger.  week,  wecke=a  roll  of  bread;  perhaps 
originally  of  a  wedge  shape.]  [Wedge.]  A  sort  of 
cake. 

“Home  to  the  only  lenten  supper  I  have  had  of  wiggs 
and  ale.” — Pepys:  Diary,  April  8,  1664. 

Wig  (2),  s.  [A  shortened  form  of  periwig  (q.  v.).] 
An  artificial  covering  for  the  head,  used  generally 
to  conceal  baldness,  but  formerly  worn  as  a  fashion¬ 
able  means  of  decoration.  Wigs  are  usually  made 
to  imitate  the  natural  hair;  but  curled  wigs  are 
worn  professionally  by  judges  and  lawyers,  and 
sometimes  by  servants  in  livery.  They  are  also 
much  used  on  the  stage  for  disguise. 

“Cato’s  long  wig,  flow’r’d  gown,  and  lacquer’d  chair.” 

Pope:  Imitation  of  Horace,  ii. 
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wig-block,  s.  A  block  or  shaped  piece  of  wood, 

for  fitting  wigs  on. 

wig- tree,  s. 

Hot. :  Rhus  cotinus. 
wig,  v.  t.  [Wig,  s.]  To  rate,  to  scold, 
wlg'-an,  s.  [Prob.  from  the  town  of  Wigan,  in 
Lancashire.]  An  open,  canvas-like  fabric,  used  as 
a  stiffening  in  the  lower  ends  of  the  legs  of  panta¬ 
loons,  and  as  a  skirt-protector  on  the  lower  inside 
surface  which  drags  on  the  pavement.  It  is  some¬ 
times  sold  in  strips,  fluted,  and  attached  to  a  band. 

wig'-eon,  fwldg'-eon,  s.  [Probably  French ;  cf. 
O.  Fr.  vigion,  vingeon,  gingeon—R r.  canard  siffleur 
=  the  wigeon.]  [Whew-duck.] 

1.  Ornith. :  Any  species  or  individual  of  the  genus 
Mareca  (q.  v.),  specif.,  Mareca  penelope.  Length 
about  eighteen  inches ;  the  male  has  the  forehead 
and  top  of  head  white,  cheeks  and  hind  nart  of  the 
neck  reddish-chestnut,  upper  parts  grayish  white, 
irregularly  zigzagged  with  black ;  wing-coverts 
white  tipped  with  black,  primaries  dark  brown, 
speculum  green,  edged  with  black  ;  throat  rufous, 
breast  and  belly  white ;  the  female  has  sober  plum¬ 
age  of  various  shades  of  brown.  The  wigeon  is  one 
of  the  commonest  ducks  of  the  extreme  north  of 
Europe,  frequenting  grassy  swamps,  lakes,  and 
rivers,  and  feeding  in  the  daytime,  chiefly  on 
aquatic  vegetation.  The  American  wigeon  (Mareca 
americana)  is  larger  than  the  European  or  Com¬ 
mon  Wigeon,  and  has  the  upper  parts  finely  waved 
transversely  with  black  and  reddish-brown,  top  of 
head  and  under  parts  white.  It  breeds  chiefly  in 
the  northern  parts  of  America  and  is  common  in 
winter  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  and  in  the 
rice  fields.  The  flesh  of  both  species  is  esteemed 
for  the  table. 

*2.  Fig. :  _  (From  the  wigeon  being  supposed  to  be 
a  foolish  bird.)  A  fool,  a  silly  fellow.  [Goose.] 
“The  apostles  of  their  fierce  religion, 

Like  Mahomet’ 8,  were  ass  and  wigeon .” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  I.  i.  23L 

wlgged,  a.  [Eng.  wig;  -ed.]  Having  the  head 
covered  with  a  wig ;  wearing  a  wig ;  bewigged. 
*wig-ger-f ,  s.  [Eng .wig;-ery.\ 

1.  False  hair. 

“From  the  nature  of  the  wiggeries  that  she  wore.” — 
Trollope:  Last  Chronicle  of  Bar  set,  ch.  xxiv. 

2.  Empty  formality  ;  red-tapeism. 

“Amid  such  mountain  of  wiggeries  and  folly.” — Car¬ 
lyle:  Past  and  Present,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xvii. 

wlg’-glng,  s.  [Wig,  v.]  A  rating,  a  scolding,  a 
rebuke,  especially  one  given  in  public.  (Slang.) 
Wlg-gle,  v.i.  [See  def.]  To  wriggle.  (Prov.) 
*wigher,  v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  neigh,  to 
whinny.  (Beaum.  <&  Flet.,  in  Annandale.) 

wight  (1),  (gh  silent) ,  *wyght,  *wyht,  s.  [A.  S. 
wiht,  wuht,  wy ht=  a  creature,  an  animal,  a  person, 
a  thing ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  wicht—  a  child ;  Icel.  veettr 
—  a  wight;  vcetta=a  whit ;  Dan.  vcette=an  elf ;  Ger. 
wicht ;  Goth,  waihts  (fem.),  waiht  (neut.)=a  whit, 
a  thing.  Wight  and  whit  are  doublets.] 

*1.  A  preternatural  or  supernatural  creature  or 
being. 

“The  poet  Homer  speaketh  of  no  guirlands  and  chap¬ 
lets  but  due  to  the  celestiall  &  heavenly  wights.” — P.  Hol¬ 
land:  Pliny,  bk.  xvi.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  A  human  being,  a  creature,  a  person,  either 
male  or  female. 

“No  living  wight  could  work,  ne  cared  even  for  play.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  2. 

*3.  A  moment,  an  instant,  a  portion  of  time, 
♦wight  (2),  s.  [Weight.] 

♦wight,  *wyght  (gh  silent),  a.  [Icel.  vigr— in 
fighting  condition,  serviceable  for  war,  from  vlg= 
war,  vega—  to  fight;  A.  S.  wig— war;  Sw.  tng=nim- 
ble,  agile,  active ;  vigt =nimbly ;  A.  S.  wiglic=waT- 
like.] 

1.  Fit  for  war ;  warlike  ;  martial ;  distinguished 
by  prowess.  (Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  17.) 

2.  Nimble,  active,  agile. 

“He  was  so  nimble  and  so  wight." 

Spenser:  Shepherd’s  Calendar;  March. 

Wlght'-I-a  (gh  silent) ,  subst.  [Named  after  Dr. 
Wight,  the  Indian  botanist.] 

Rot. :  A  genus  of  Cheloneae.  Only  known  species, 
Wightia  fomentosa,  an  immense  tree,  clinging  by 
means  of  aerial  roots  to  the  stems  on  which  it  is  a 
parasite,  and  rising  into  the  air  with  masses  of 
pink  flowers.  It  is  found  in  the  forests  of  Sikkim 
and  Bhootan,  in  the  zone  from  three  to  seven  thou¬ 
sand  feet  in  elevation,  and  is  used  for  making  Bud¬ 
dhist  idols.  (Calcutta  Exhib.  Rep.) 

♦wlght'-ly  (gh  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  wight,  a. ;  -ly.] 

1.  Stoutly;  with  strength,  power,  or  prowess. 

2.  Nimbly,  actively,  quickly. 

“  For  day,  that  was,  Is  wightly  past. 

And  now  at  earst  the  dirke  night  thou  hast.’ 

Spenser:  Shepherd’ s  Calendar;  September. 


wild 

Wlg'-less,  a.  [Eng .  wig ; -less.]  Without  a  wig; 
having  no  wig. 

“Though  wigless,  with  his  cassock  torn.0 

Colman:  Vagaries  Vindicated,  p.  206. 

Wig'-mak-er,  s.  [Eng.  wig,  and  maker.]  One 
whose  occupation  is  to  make  wigs. 

♦wlg'-reve,  subst.  [A.  S.  wig-gerSfa,  from  wia=  a 
village,  a  dwelling,  and  ger6fa= a  reeve  (q.  v.).]  A 
hamiet  bailiff  or  steward. 

♦wig-wag,  adj.  &  s.  [Formed  by  reduplication 
from  Wag,  s.]  [Wag,  v.J 

A.  As  adj.:  Writhing,  wriggling. 

“  His  midil  embracing  with  wigwag  circuled  hooping.” 

Stanyhurst:  Virgil’s  Atneid,  ii.  230. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  rubbing-instrument  used  upon 
and  driven  by  a  watchmaker’s  lathe. 

wlg'-wam,  s.  [Algonquin  Indian  dialect  wek— 
house  or  dwelling,  and  ou-om-ut= in  his,  or  their, 
house.  The  whole,  wekou-om-ut,  has  been  con¬ 
tracted  by  the  English  into  weekwam  and  wigwam.] 
An  Indian  but  or  cabin.  They  are  generally  of  a 
conical  shape,  formed  of  bark  or  mats  laid  over 
stakes  planted  in  the  ground,  and  converging 
toward  the  top,  where  there  is  an  opening  for  the 
escape  of  the  smoke. 

IT  The  word  has  recently  been  applied  to  a  large 
temporary  structure  for  public  gatherings ;  as.  the 
wigwam  in  which  the  Democratic  National  Con¬ 
vention  was  held  in  Chicago,  in  1892. 

Wlke  (1),  s.  [A  contracted  form  of  wicker  (q.  v.).] 
A  temporary  mark,  as  with  a  twig  or  tree  branchlet, 
used  to  divide  swaths  to  be  mown  in  commons,  &c. 
Called  also  Wicker.  (Prov.) 

♦wlke  (2),  s.  [A.  S.  wig.]  A  home,  a  dwelling,  a 
house. 

WU’-bilr-Ite§,  s.  pi.  [See  def.] 

Church  History :  A  section  of  American  Quakers 
named  from  their  leader,  John  Wilbur,  who  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  main  body  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  on  the  ground  that  the  Quakers 
were  abandoning  their  original  principles, 
wild,  *wielde,  *wilde,  *wyld,  *wylde,  a.  &  s. 
A.  S.  wild;  cogn.  with  Dut.  wu'Zd=proud,  savage; 
cel.  villr  ( for  vildr)=  wild,  bewildered,  confused; 
Dan.  &  Sw.  vild ;  O.  H.  Ger.  wildi ;  Ger.  wild ;  Goth. 
wiltheis.  From  the  same  root  as  will.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Livingin  a  state  of  nature;  inhabiting  the  for¬ 
est  or  open  field ;  not  tamed  or  domesticated ;  rov¬ 
ing,  wandering. 

“  Sleeps  by  day  more  than  the  wild  cat.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  5. 

2.  Savage,  uncivilized,  furious,  sanguinary.  (Used 
of  persons  or  actions.) 

“The  Wild  Scotch,  as  they  were  sometimes  called.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

3.  Growing  or  produced  without  culture ;  pro¬ 
duced  by  nature  unassisted  or  by  wild  animals  ;  not 
cultivated  ;  native ;  as,  tvild  flowers. 

4.  Desert,  uncultivated,  uninhabited. 

“  To  trace  the  forests  wild  ” 

Shakesp. :  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  ii.  L 

5.  Turbulent,  tempestuous,  stormy,  furious. 

“  The  wild  waters.” — Shakesp. :  Tempest,  i.  2. 

6.  Violently  agitated  or  disturbed  in  mind  or  the 
like. 

“  While  men’s  minds  are  wild.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  ±- 

7.  Violent,  disorderly,  unregulated. 

“Then  the  fight  became  wild  and  tumultuous.” — Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

8.  Violent,  furious,  inordinate,  passionate. 

Desperate,  wild,  and  furious. 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 

9.  Unreasonable,  extravagant. 

“It  was  exaggerated  by  the  wild  hopes  of  one  party  and 
by  the  wild  fears  of  the  other.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xiii. 

10.  Loose  or  disorderly  in  conduct ;  going  beyond 
due  bounds ;  ungoverned.  (Sometimes  used  in  a 
bad  sense,  but  frequently  as  a  term  of  light  re- 
proach=giddy,  wanton,  frolicsome.) 

“He  kept  company  with  the  wild  Prince  and  Poins.”— 
— Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  iii.  2. 

11.  Reckless  ;  incautious ;  rash ;  inconsiderate ; 
not  in  accordance  with  reason  or  prudence ;  as,  a 
wild  adventure. 

12.  Bewildered,  distracted,  mad. 

“Your  looks  are  pale  and  wild.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  L 

13.  Indicating  or  proceeding  from  strong  excite¬ 
ment. 

“  Wild  and  whirling  words.” 

Shakesp . :  Hamlet,  i.  5. 


btfil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cia’n,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =b?l,  del. 
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wild-lichen 


14.  Wanting  order,  regularity,  or  composure  in 
any  manner;  irregular,  eccentric,  fantastic,  extrav¬ 
agant,  inordinate. 

“So  wild  in  their  attire.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

15.  Anxiously  eager ;  ardent  to  pursue,  perform, 
or  obtain. 

16.  Not  allowing  a  person  to  approach ;  as,  the 
grouse  were  wild. 

II.  Botany: 

1.  Growing  in  a  state  of  nature. 

2.  Having  a  certain  resemblance  to  some  other 
plant,  but  inferior  to  it  in  appearance. 

If  Used  adverbially=wildly. 

“If  I  chance  to  talk  a  little  wild,  forgive  me.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  i.  4. 

*B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  desert;  an  uninhabited  or  uncultivated  tract 
or  region ;  a  forest  or  sandy  desert ;  a  wilderness. 

“We  sometimes 

Who  dwell  this  wild.”  Milton:  P.  R.,  i.  331. 

2.  The  same  as  Weald  (q.  v.). 

“A  franklin  in  the  wild  of  Kent.” — Shakesp.:  Henry 
IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  1. 

If  1.  To  run  wild: 

(1)  To  escape  from  cultivation  and  grow  in  a  wild 
state. 

(2)  To  grow  wild  or  savage ;  to  take  to  vicious 
courses  or  a  loose  way  of  living. 

(3)  To  become  extravagant ;  as,  He  lets  his  imag¬ 
ination  run  wild. 

2.  A  wild  shot:  A  random  or  chance  shot, 
■wild-animals,  s.  pi.  [Feka;  Nature.] 
wild-apple,  s.  [Crab-apple.] 
wild-artichoke,  s. 

Bot, :  Onopordon  acanthium. 
wild-ass,  s. 

1.  ZoOl. :  The  popular  name  of  three  species  of  the 
genus  Equus:  Equus  hemionus,  the  Kiang  or  Djig- 
getai  (q.  v.) ;  E.  onager  [Onager,  2],  and  E.  hemip- 

Sms,  nearly  akin  to  the  second  form,  of  which  per- 
aps  it  is  only  a  variety.  They  are  characteristic 
of  the  deserts  of  the  Palaearctic  region  from  North 
Africa  and  Syria  to  Western  India,  Mongolia,  and 
Manchuria.  They  are  all  larger  than  the  Domestic 
Ass  ( Equus  asinus ),  which  they  greatly  excel  in 
speed. 

2.  Script.:  (1)  Heb.  arodh,  Job  xxxix.  5;  Dan.  v. 
21.  It  seems  correctly  translated  both  in  the  A.  V. 
and  R.  V.  It  is  from  aradh= to  flee,  in  Syriac  and 
Ethiopic=to  be  indomitable.  (2)  pere,  Job  vi.  5, 
xi.  12,  xxiv.  5  xxxix.  5,  6.  From  para=to  run 
quickly.  This  may  be  the  same  animal  as  No.  1,  or 
may  be  the  Djiggetai. 
wild-basil,  s. 

Bot.:  Calamintha  clinopodium  (— Clinopodium 
vulgare).  [Basil  (5).] 

wild-bean,  s. 

Bot. :  Apios  tuberosa,  a  papilionaceous  plant,  a 
native  of  the  United  States.  The  root  consists  of 
small  eatable  tubers. 

wild-beast,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  An  undomesticated  or  savage  animal. 

2.  Fig. :  An  overpowering  passion  or  emotion. 

“The  blind  wild-beast  of  force 
Whose  home  is  in  the  sinews  of  a  man.” 

Tennyson:  Princess,  v.  256. 

wild-bees,  s.  pi. 

Entom. :  Bees  living  in  a  state  of  nature,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  those  domiciled  by  the  contrivance 
of  man  in  hives.  Both  social  and  solitary  wild 
bees  are  found  in  this  country.  The  latter,  though 
pretty  numerous  in  genera  and  species,  attract  lit¬ 
tle  attention,  while  the  most  unobservant  are  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  social  bees  of  the  genus  Bombus 
(q.  v.). 

wild-beet,  s. 

Bot.:  Statice  limonium. 

wild-birds,  s.  pi.  Birds  not  domesticated. 

wild-blite,  s. 

Bot. :  Amaranthus  blitum. 
wild-boar,  s.  [Boar  (l),  s.,  A.  1.  If.] 

Wild-boar's  tree : 

Bot. :  The  name  given  in  San  Domingo  to  Hedwi- 
gia  balsamifera. 

*wild-brain,  s.  A  harebrain  or  scatterbrain. 

“I  must  .  .  .  turn  wild-brain.” — Middleton;  A  Mad 
World,  i.  1. 

wild-bugloss,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  or  sub-genus  Lycopsis  (q.  v.), 
spec.  L.  arvensis.  [Bugloss.] 

wild-cat,  s. 

1.  Zo6l. :  Felis  catus,  common  in  America,  Europe, 
the  north  of  Asia,  and  Nepaul.  It  is  much  larger 
and  more  stoutly  built  than  the  domestic  species ; 


fur  gray,  inclining  to  yellow  on  the  face,  and  nearly 
white  on  the  belly  ;  black  band  on  back  from  which 
transverse  dark  gray  bands  proceed,  fading  as  they 
reach  the  under  surface;  tail  thick,  ringed  with 
gray  and  black.  Wild  cats  are  exceedingly  savage, 
and  if  wounded  will  attack  man.  They  breed  freely 
with  the  domestic  species. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  business  enterprise  of  an  uncertain 
or  unreliable  nature.  Specif,  a  swindling  or  untrust¬ 
worthy  insurance  or  banking  company.  The  name 
was  applied  in  the  days  when  there  was  no  national 
banking  system  in  this  country,  and  when  credit 
was  a  franchise,  and  almost  every  man  could  put 
upon  the  market  his  individual  promise  to  pay  and 
have  it  received  as  currency.  “Banks”  sprang  up 
like  mushrooms,  and  in  many  instances  the  alleged 
locality  of  the  bank  as  it  appeared  on  some  of  these 
notes  was  mythical.  The  name  “wild-cat”  was 
first  applied  to  the  notes  of  the  state  banks  of  Mich¬ 
igan.  afterward  notoriously  unsound,  for  the 
reason  that  upon  the  face  of  these  notes  was  printed 
a  panther.  When  these  notes  were  found  worth¬ 
less  they  became  the  type  of  a  worthless  cur¬ 
rency,  and  all  money  and  banks  of  that  qual¬ 
ity  were  consequently  called  wild-cat.  From 
banks  the  term  has  extended  to  other  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness,  particularly  to  the  insurance  business. 

“The  amount  of  insurance  carried  was  $7,000,  and  the 
names  of  the  companies  caused  considerable  amusement 
on  LaSalle  street,  for,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
well-known  wildcats,  the  list  was  not  recognized  by  men 
who  have  been  in  the  insurance  business  a  quarter  of  a 
century.” — Chicago  Tribune,  Sept.  6,  1894. 
wild-celery,  s.  [Apium.] 
wild-chamomile,  s. 

Bot. :  Matricaria  chamomilla.  [Matricaria.] 
wild-cherry,  s. 

Bot. :  The  fruit  of  various  species  of  Prunus,  spec, 
in  Europe  Prunus  Cerasus,  sub-species  Avium,  the 
Gean,  and  in  America  P.  virginiana,  P.  pennsyl- 
vanica  and  P.  serotina.  The  first  ana  third  have 
racemose  flowers,  the  third  has  peduncles  sub-um¬ 
bellate  or  solitary,  the  first  has  black,  and  the 
second  and  third  have  red  drupes, 
wild-cinchona,  s. 

Bot.:  Musscenda frondosa. 
wild-cinnamon,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Canella  alba  [Canella]  ;  (2)  Myrtus 
coriacea,  an  evergreen  tree  about  thirty  feet  high 
with  white  flowers,  a  native  of  Hispaniola. 

wild  clove-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Myrtus  acris. 

wild-colewort,  s. 

Bot. :  Brassica  oleracea,  var.  sylvestris. 

wild-cucumber,  s. 

Bot.:  The  squirting  cucumber  (q.  v.). 

wild-cumin,  s. 

Bot. :  Lagoecia  cuminoides,  a  small  annual  um- 
bellifer  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe. 

wild-dog,  s. 

1.  ZoOl. :  A  feral  dog,  such  as  Canis  dingo,  the 
Australian,  or  C.  primcevus,  the  Indian  wild-dog. 
[Dingo.] 

2.  A  pariah-dog  (q.  v.). 

“  The  wild-dog  howls  o’er  the  fountain’s  brim, 

With  baffled  thirst,  and  famine  grim.” 

Byron:  The  Qiaour. 

wild-duck,  s. 

Ornith.:  Anas  boskas  (t boschas),  widely  distrib¬ 
uted  in  temperate  and  arctic  regions,  known  as  a 
bird  of  passage.  Length  of  male  about  twenty-four 
inches ;  head  and  neck  rich  shining  green,  collar 
pure  white;  back  chestnut-brown,  deepening  into 
black  on  upper  tailcoverts  ;  four  central  tail-feath¬ 
ers  velvety-black  and  curled,  the  rest  ashen  gray, 
edged  with,  white ;  greater  wing  coverts  with  bold 
white  bar,  and  tipped  with  velvet-black ;  wings  pur¬ 
ple,  white,  and  velvet-black;  upper  part  of  breast 
dark  chestnut,  rest  of  undersurface  grayish-white, 
penciled  under  wings  with  dark  gray  lines.  Female 
somewhat  smaller;  plumage  various  shades  of 
brown.  The  wild  duck  is  the  stock  whence  all  the 
breeds  of  the  domesticated  duck  have  sprung.  It 
pairs  when  free,  but  becomes  polygamous  on  domes¬ 
tication. 

wild-fire,  *wilde-fyre,  *wylde-fur,  s. 

1.  A  composition  of  inflammable  materials,  read¬ 
ily  catching  fire  and  hard  to  be  extinguished ;  Greek 
fire. 

2.  A  kind  of  lightning  unaccompanied  by  thunder. 

3.  A  name  for  erysipelas ;  also,  a  name  for  Lichen 
circumscriptus,  an  eruptive  disease,  consisting  of 
clusters  or  patches  of  papulae. 

4.  A  name  given  to  a  disease  of  sheep,  attended 
with  inflammation  of  the  skin. 

Wild-fire  rash : 

Pathol. :  A  popular  name  for  a  variety  of  stroph¬ 
ulus  (q.  v.) ,  S.  volaticus,  in  which  the  papulae  form 
circular  patches,  coming  out  successively  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  body. 


wild-fowl,  8.  A  general  name  for  birds  of  vari¬ 
ous  species  which  are  pursued  as  game,  but  more' 
particularly  applied  to  birds  of  the  order  Gralla- 
tores  and  Natatores;  water-fowl. 

wild-fringed,  a.  Irregularly  bordered, 
twild-germander,  s. 

Bot. :  Teucrium  scorodonia. 
wild-ginger,  s. 

Bot. :  Asarum  canadense.  It  has  broadly  reni- 
form  leaves  in  twos,  and  a  woolly,  deeply  tripartite 
calyx. 

wild-goat,  8. 

Zobl. :  A  popular  name  for  any  undomesticated 
species  of  the  genus  Carpa,  many  of  which  have  been 
erected  into  separate  genera  by  some  authorities. 
They  are:  Capra pyrenaica  (Spanish  Ibex),  C.  ibex 
(the  Ibex,  q.  v.),  C.  cegagrus,  C.  caucasica,  C.  sin- 
aitica  (the  Sinaitic  Ibex),  C.  walie,  C.  sibirica,  C. 
falconer i  (f  megaceros,  the  Markhoor  q.  v.),  C.  jem- 
lanica,  (the  ianr,  q.  v.),  and  C.  hylocrius  (the  Neil- 
gherry  Ibex). 

wild-goose,  s. 

1.  Lit.  &  Ornith.:  Any  species  of  undomesticated 
goose — especially  the  Canadian  goose,  Branta  can¬ 
adensis;  the  European  bean  goose  and  the  graylag. 

f2.  Fia.  (pi).:  A  term  applied  to  the  recruits  for 
the  Irish  Brigade  in  the  service  of  France  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

“The  wild-geese  are  coming  at  length  o’er  the  sea 
And  Eirinn,  green  Eirinn  once  more  shall  be  free." 

M.  J.  Barry:  The  Wildgeese  ( Spirit  of  the  Nation). 
Wild-goose  chase:  The  pursuit  of  anything  in 
ignorance  of  the  course  it  will  take;  hence,  a  fool¬ 
ish  pursuit  or  enterprise.  According  to  Dyce;  a 
wild-goose  chase  was  a  kind  of  horse-race,  in  which 
two  horses  were  started  together,  and  whichever 
rider  could  get  the  lead,  the  other  was  obliged  to 
follow  him  over  whatever  ground  he  chose  to  go. 

“If  our  wits  run  the  wild-goose  chase,  I  have  done;  for 
thou  hast  more  of  the  wild-goose  in  one  of  thy  wits,  than 
I  have  in  my  whole  five.” — Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
ii.  4. 

wild-honey,  s.  Honey  made  by  wild  bees,  that 
is  by  bees  not  kept  by  man. 

wild-horse,  s. 

Zoblogy :  Any  undomesticated  individual  of  the 
species  Equus  caballus.  According  to  Darwin,  no 
aboriginal  or  truly  wild  horse  is  known,  and  the 
herds  of  so-called  wild  horses  in  Asia  are  probably, 
as  those  in  America  and  Australia  are  certainly, 
descended  from  ancestors  which  escaped  from  the 
control  of  man. 

wild-hunt,  s.  [Wild-huntsman.] 
wild-huntsman,  s. 

Anthrop. :  The  principal  figure  in  an  Aryan  storm- 
myth,  in  which  the  phenomena  of  a  tempest  are 
represented  as  incidents  in  a  hunt  or  chase.  (The 
legend  was  popularized  by  Scott  in  his  Wild  Hunts¬ 
man,  an  imitation  of  Barger’s  Wilde  J&ger.) 

“The  peasant  who  keeps  up  in  fireside  talk  the  memory 
of  the  Wild  Huntsman,  Wodejager,  the  Grand  Veneur  of 
Fontainebleau,  Herne  the  hunter  of  Windsor  Forest,  has 
almost  lost  the  significance  of  this  grand  old  storm-myth. 
By  mere  force  of  tradition,  the  name  of  the  ‘Wish’  or 
‘  Wush’  hounds  of  the  Wild  Huntsman  has  been  preserved 
through  the  west  of  England;  the  words  must  for  ages 
past  have  lost  their  meaning  among  the  country-folk, 
though  we  may  plainly  recognize  in  them  Woden’s 
ancient  well-known  name,  old  German  ‘  Wunsch.’  As  of 
old,  the  Heaven-god  drives  the  clouds  before  him  in  rag¬ 
ing  tempest  across  the  sky,  while,  safe  within  the  cottage 
walls  the  tale-teller  unwittingly  describes,  in  personal 
legendary  shape,  this  same  Wild  Hunt  of  the  Storm.”— 
Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  ii.  362. 

wild-hyacinth,  s. 

Bot.:  Scilla  nutans.  [Hyacinth,  I.  2.] 

wild-indigo,  s. 

Bot. :  Baptisia  tinctoria,  a  papilionaceous  plant 
with  yellow  flowers,  growing  in  North  America.  It 
yields  an  inferior  kind  of  indigo.  The  root  and 
leaves  are  considered  to  be  astringent  and  anti¬ 
septic. 

wild-land,  s.  Land  not  cultivated,  or  in  a  state 
that  renders  it  unfit  for  cultivation ;  land  lying 
waste  or  unoccupied, 
wild-leek,  s. 

Bot.:  Allium  ampeloprasum. 

wild-lemon,  s. 

Bot. :  Podophyllum  peltatum.  [May-apple,  1.] 

wild-lichen,  s. 

Pathol. :  Lichen  agrius,  the  most  severe  form  of 
lichen.  It  commences  with  fever,  then  inflamed 
papulae  follow,  which  go  on  to  furfuraceous  des¬ 
quamation  or  fissures  in  the  skin,  sending  forth  a 
sero-purulent  fluid.  Mild  cases  last  a  fortnight, 
more  severe  ones  several  months.  [Lichen,  2.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  wh6,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cfir,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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wild- lime,  s. 

Bot. :  Atalantia  monophylla,  a  shrub  with  white 
flowers,  belonging  to  the  Aurantiacese.  Its  wood, 
which  is  heavy,  closely  grained,  and  yellow,  is  used 
on  the  Coromandel  coast  for  cabinet  purposes. 

wild-liquorice,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Ononis  arvensis ;  (2)  [Abbus]. 
*wild-mare,  s.  An  untamed  mare. 

IT  To  ride  the  wild  mare :  To  play  at  see-saw. 
(Shakesp. :  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  4.) 

wild-oat,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Avena  fatua.  [Oat,  1.]  (2)  Arrhena- 
therurn  elatior  (=A.  avenaceum) . 

II  To  sow  one's  wild  oats:  [Oat.] 

wild-olive,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  [Elaiagnus]  ;  (2)  Daphne  thymeloea,  a 
Spanish  shrub,  about  three  feet  high,  with  yellow 
flowers ;  (3)  Bhus  cotinus.  [Fustic,  2.J 

wild-parsnip,  s. 

Bot.:  Pastinaca  sativa.  [Paesnip.] 

wild-pepper,  s. 

Bot. :  Vitex  trifolia. 

wild-pigeon,  s.  [Passengee-pigeon.] 

wild-pine,  s. 

Bot.:  Tillandsia  utriculata. 

wild-plantain,  s. 

Bot.:  The  name  given  in  North  America  and  Bra- 
ail  to  various  species  of  Canna,  spec.  C.  patens, 
C.  indica,  and  C.  coccinea.  {Loudon.) 

wild-purslane,  s. 

Bot. :  Euphorbia  peplis}  an  annual  glabrous  spe¬ 
cies  of  spurge,  with  dimidiate,  cordate,  sub-entire 
leaves.  Common  on  the  shores  of  Continental 
Europe. 

wild-radish,  s. 

Bot. :  Raphanus  raphanistrum.  It  has  white  or 
straw-colored  flowers,  and  occurs  as  a  weed  in  corn¬ 
fields. 

wild-rhubarb,  s. 

Bot. :  Begonia  obliqua. 

wild-rice,  s.  [Zizania.] 
wild-rosemary,  s. 

Botany:  (1)  Croton  Cascarilla  {West  Indian). 
Called  also  Sweet-wood  bark  and  Eleutheria  bark. 
(2)  A  variety  of  Andromeda  polifolia. 
wild-service  tree,  s. 

Bot.:  Pyrus  torminalis.  [Seevice-teee,  2.] 
wild-sheep,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Any  undomesticated  species  of  the  genus 
Ovis.  They  are  distinguished  by  their  greater  size, 
massive  horns  present  in  both  sexes,  shorter  tail, 
and  in  some  cases  by  a  beard  and  mane.  The  most 
noteworthy  are  the  Wild  Sheep  of  the  Alpine  ranges 
and  plateaux  of  central  Asia  {Ovis  karelini  and  0. 
ammon),  the  Wild  Sheep  of  Kamtchatka  and  north¬ 
western  America  (0.  nivalis),  the  Argabi  or  Big¬ 
horn  (0.  canadensis),  the  Mouflon  of  Corsica  and 
Sardinia  (0.  musimon),  the  Burrhel  ( O.nahura ), 
the  Barbary  Sheep  (0.  tragelaphus),  and  Marco 
Polo’s  Sheep  {O.poli),  from  Central  Asia. 

wild-spaniard,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Acipliylla  squarrosa ;  (2)  A.  colensoi. 
wild-succory,  s.  [Chicoey,  Cichobium.] 
wild-swan,  s.  [Hoopee  (2),  Swan,  II.  2.] 

wild-tamarind,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Dialium  (=Codarium),  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Cynometreee  (q.  v.). 

wild-tansy,  s. 

Bot.:  Potentilla  anserina.  [Silveb-weed.J 

wild-thyme,  s. 

Bot. :  Thymus  serpyllum.  [Thymus.] 

Wild-train,  s.  A  railroad  train  not  running  on 
schedule  time  and  therefore  not  entitled  to  right 
of  way  over  the  track. 

wild-turkey,  s. 

Ornith.:  Meleagris  gallopavo.  [Tuekey.] 

wild-vine,  s. 

Botany:  Vitis  labrusca,  a  North  American  vine, 
with  broadly  cordate,  angularly  sub-lobed  leaves, 
tomentose  beneath,  small  racemes  of  flowers,  and 
large  berries,  inferior  in  value  to  those  of  the  true 
vine. 

wild-williams,  wild  sweet-williams,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Lychnis  flos-cuculi. 

*wild-wind,  s.  A  hurricane. 

“Then  happened  an  Hirecano  or  wild-wind.”— Fuller: 
Worthies;  Essex,  i.  338. 


Wild-WOOd,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  wild, 
uncultivated,  or  unfrequented  woods ;  as,  wild-wood 
flowers.  (Burns.) 
wil'-de-beest,  s.  [Dut.=wild-ox.] 

Zodl. :  The  name  given  by  the  Dutch  colonists  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  White-tailed  Gnu 
(q.  v.). 

wll'-der,  v.  t.  [A  shortened  form  of  bewilder 
(q.  v.).]  To  cause  to  lose  the  way  or  track ;  to  puz¬ 
zle  with  mazes  or  difficulties ;  to  bewilder. 

“The  wildered  traveler  sees  her  glide.” 

Scott:  Cadyow  Castle. 

♦wil'-dered,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Wildee.] 

*wll -dered-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  wildered;  -ly.  1  In 
a  wildered  or  bewildered  manner ;  wildly,  bewilder- 
edly. 

wll  -der-ment,  s.  [A  shortened  form  of  bewil¬ 
derment  (q.  v.) .]  Bewilderment,  confusion. 

“And  snatched  her  breathless  from  beneath 

This  wilderment  of  wreck  and  death.” 

Moore:  The  Fire-Worshipers. 

wll  -der-ness,  *wil-der-nesse,  *wyl-der-nes, 
•wyl-der-nesse,  s.  [For  wildernnesse,  from  Mid. 
English  wilderne= a  wilderness,  from  A.  S.  wildern 
(not  found)  =  wild,  desert,  from  wilder=&  wild  ani¬ 
mal,  a  shortened  form  of  wild  dedr=wild  deer,  a 
wild  animal ;  Dut.  wildernis ;  Dan.  vildnis ;  Ger. 
wildnis8=a.  wilderness.] 

1.  A  tract  of  land  uninhabited  or  uncultivated  ;  a 
desert;  a  wide,  barren  place,  whether  forest  or 
plain. 

“  Would  God  we  had  died  in  this  wilderness.” — Numbers 
xiv.  2. 

2.  A  wild  ;  a  waste  of  any  kind. 

“Environ’d  with  a  wilderness  of  sea.” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  iii.  1. 

3.  A  scene  of  disorder  or  confusion. 

“  The  rest  appears  a  wilderness  of  strange 
But  gay  confusion.”  Cowper:  Task,  iv.  78. 
*4.  Wildness,  confusion. 

“The  paths  and  bow’rs  doubt  not  but  our  joint  hands 
Will  keep  from  wilderness  with  ease.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  245. 

*5.  A  portion  of  a  garden  set  apart  for  things  to 
grow  in  unchecked  luxuriance. 

6.  A  confused  or  bewildering  mass,  heap,  or  col¬ 
lection. 

“We  are  not  encumbered  with  a  wilderness  of  fishing 
impedimenta.” — Field,  Oct.  15,  1887. 

Wild  -grave,  subst.  [Ger.  wildgraf,  from  wild= 
ame,  wild  animals,  and  graf—  a  count,  a  reeve.]  A 
ead  forest-keeper  in  Germany  ;  an  official  having 
the  superintendence  of  the  game  in  a  forest. 

“A  wildgrave,  or  keeper  of  a  royal  forest,  named  Falk- 
enburg.”—  Scott:  The  Chase.  [Note.] 

*wlld-lng,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  wild;  - ing .] 

A.  As  adj. :  Growing  wild ;  wild ;  not  cultivated 
or  domesticated. 

“Thine  are  these  early  wilding  flowers.” 

Shelley:  Queen  Mab.  (Dedic.) 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  plant  that  is  wild  or  grows  without  cultiva¬ 
tion,  as  a  crab-apple. 

“There  is  a  kind  of  crab  tree  also  or  wilding,  that  in 
like  manner  beareth  twice  a  yeere.” — P.  flolland:  Pliny, 
bk.  xvi.,  ch.  xxvii. 

2.  The  fruit  of  such  a  plant. 

“  Oft  from  the  forest  wildings  he  did  bring, 

Whose  sides  empurpled  were  with  smiling  red.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  vii.  17. 

Wlld'-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  wild ;  - ish .]  Somewhat  or 
rather  wild. 

“He  is  a  little  wildish,  they  say.” — Richardson:  Pamela, 
i.  129. 

wlld  -ly,  adv.  [Eng.  wild;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  wild  manner  or  state ;  without  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

“That  which  grows  wildly  of  itself  is  worth  nothing.” 
— More. 

2.  In  a  rough,  rude,  or  uncultivated  manner  or 
fashion. 

“Prisoners  wildly  overgrown  with  hair.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  V.  2. 

3.  Savagely,  fiercely ;  as,  to  rage  wildly. 

4.  In  a  disordered,  perturbed,  or  agitated  man¬ 
ner  ;  with  perturbation  or  distraction. 

“You  who  with  haggard  eyes  stare  wildly  on  me.”  . 

Rowe ■  Ambitious  Stepmother,  ii. 

5.  Without  attention  or  care;  heedlessly,  fool¬ 
ishly,  recklessly. 

“  I  prattle  something  too  wildly." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  1. 

6.  Capriciously,  extravagantly,  irrationally. 

“  Who  is  there  so  wildly  sceptical  as  to  question 
whether  the  sun  shall  rise  in  the  east  1  ” — Wilkins. 


*7.  Without  keeping  within  due  bounds ;  wan¬ 
tonly. 

“Thei  might  have  lived  in  other  places  wildly  and 
wantonly.” — Calvin:  Foure  Godlye  Sermons,  ser.  iii. 

•wlld'-ness,  *wylde-nesse,  *wyld-nesse,  subst. 
[Eng.  wild ;  -ness.]  ' 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  wild,  untamed, 
or  undomesticated. 

2.  The  state  of  being  uncultivated,  wild,  or  waste. 

3.  Unchecked  or  disorderly  growth,  as  of  a  plant. 

“  Vineyards  .  .  .  fallows  grew  to  wildness.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  v.  2. 

4.  Irregularity  of  manners ;  licentiousness. 

“Prate  to  me  of  the  wildness  of  his  youth.” — Shakesp.: 

Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  2. 

5.  Savageness,  fierceness. 

“Wilder  to  him  than  tigers  in  their  wildness .” 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  980. 

*6.  Want  of  sober  judgment  or  discretion. 

“  Our  youths  and  wildness  shall  no  whit  appear.” 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  L 

7.  Alienation  of  mind ;  distraction,  madness. 

“X  do  wish, 

“  That  your  good  beauties  be  the  happy  cause 
Of  Hamlet’s  wildness.’’— Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

8.  The  quality  of  being  undisciplined  or  not  sub¬ 
jected  to  method  or  rules. 

9.  Extravagance,  unreasonableness ;  as,  the  wild¬ 
ness  of  a  scheme. 

10.  A  wild,  extravagant,  or  disorderly  action. 

“  To  remonstrate  with  authority  and  effect  against  their 
excesses  and  wildnesses.” — Seeker:  Works,  v.  470. 

wile,  *wyle,  s.  [A.  S.  wil,  if  lie ;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
v6l,  voel— an  artifice,  craft,  trick,  wile.  Wile  and 
guile  are  doublets.]  [Guile,  s.]  A  trick  or  strata¬ 
gem  practiced  for  ensnaring  or  deception;  a  sly, 
insidious  artifice. 

“Thy  looks,  thy  cunning,  and  thy  wiles.” 

Wordsworth:  Poems  on  the  Affections. 

wile,  v.  t.  [Wile,  «.] 

*1.  To  deceive,  to  beguile,  to  trick,  to  impose  on- 

“  He  Malbeccoes  halfen  eye  did  wile.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  x.  5. 

2.  To  cajole,  to  wheedle.  (Scotch.) 

3.  To  draw  or  turn  away,  as  by  diverting  the> 
mind  ;  to  cause  to  pass  pleasantly  ;  to  while  away. 

“In  talk  and  sport  they  wiled  away 
The  morning  of  that  summer  day.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  27. 

■wll'-ffll,  wlll  -ful,  *wyl-ful,  *wylle-ful,  adj. 

[Eng.  will  (1)  ;  -ful(l).] 

*1.  Voluntary  ;  done  or  suffered  voluntarily  or  by 
design  ;  in  accordance  with  one’s  free  will. 

“  To  follow  Christ  and  his  apostles  in  wilful  poverty.” 
— Foxe. 

2.  Intentional ;  done  by  design. 

“  Can  there  be  wilfuller  destruction.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet. .-  Nice  Valor,  v.  2. 

3.  Governed  by  the  will,  without  listening  to 
reason ;  not  to  be  moved  from  one’s  notions,  in¬ 
clinations,  purposes,  or  the  like  by  counsel,  advice, 
commands,  instructions,  &c. ;  obstinate,  perverse, 
inflexible. 

“What  means  this  wilful  silence?” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  7. 

*4.  Willing,  pleased,  ready. 

“When  walls  are  so  wilful  to  hear  without  warning.” 

Shakesp. :  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  v. 

*5.  Regardless,  reckless. 

“Like  a  wilful  boy,  that  which  I  owe  is  lost.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

wll'-ful-ly,  wlll-ful-ly,  *wil-ful-li,  *wyl- 
ful-ly  ,  adv.  [Eng.  willful ;  -ly.] 

*1.  Of  free  will ;  voluntarily. 

“  Fede  ye  the  flock  of  God  that  is  among  you,  and  pur¬ 
vey  ye,  not  as  constreyned  but  wilfulli.” — Wycliffe: 

1  Peter  v.  2. 

f2.  By  design  ;  intentionally ;  of  set  purpose. 

‘‘Wilfully  make  thyself  a  wretched  thrall.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  17. 

3.  In  a  willful,  obstinate,  or  perverse  manner; 
stubbornly,  obstinately. 

“Why  thou  against  the  church  so  wilfully  dost  spurn.” 

Shakesp . :  King  John,  iii.  1. 

*4.  With  willingness  or  pleasure  ;  gladly. 

“And  whanne  ye  camen  to  Jerusalem  britheren  ressey. 
uyden  us  wilfulli." — Wycliffe:  Dedis  xxi. 

wll-ful-ness,  wIll'-fuTness,  a.  [Eng.  willful ; 
-nessA 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  willful,  obstinate, 
or  perverse  ;  self-will,  obstinacy,  stubborness. 

“  There  was  1  atent  in  her  character  a  hereditary  willful¬ 
ness.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  The  character  of  being  done  with  intent  or 
design ;  intention. 


b6il,  bdy;  pflut,  jdwl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cia'n,  -tian  =  sh&n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


wilhelmite 
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williamsonia 


wll'-helm-Ite,  s.  [Willemite.] 

Wl  -ll-ljf,  adv.  [English  wily ;  -ly.]  In  a  wily, 
cunning,  or  crafty  manner ;  by  stratagem  or  artifice ; 
craftily. 

"  They  did  work  wilily." — Joshua  ix.  4. 

wl-ll  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  wily;  -ness.']  The  quality 
©r  state  of  being  wily ;  craftiness,  cunning,  guile. 

“  Let  them  be  taken  in  the  crafty  wiline.ss  that  they 
have  imagined.” — Psalm  x.  2. 

wilk,  s.  [Whelk.] 

will  (1),  *wille,  s.  [A.  S.  willa,  from  willan—to 
wish,  to  will  (q.  v.) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  wil;  Icel.  vili; 
Dan.  villie ;  Sw.  vilja;  Ger.  wille;  Russ,  volia;  Lat. 
voluntas.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2.  (1) . 

,2.  The  act  of  willing ;  the  act  of  determining,  de¬ 
ciding,  or  making  choice  ;  volition. 

3.  The  determination  or  choice  of  one  possessing 
authority ;  discretionary  pleasure,  command,  de¬ 
cree  :  divine  determination. 

“  Thy  will  be  done.” — Matthew  vi.  10. 

4.  Arbitrary  power,  disposal,  or  authority ;  abso¬ 
lute  power  to  control,  determine,  or  dispose. 

“Whose  will  stands  but  mine?” 

Shakesp. ;  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  3. 

5.  Strong  wish  or  inclination;  desire,  intention, 
disposition  pleasure. 

“  My  will  is  something  sorted  with  his  wish.” 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen,  i.  3. 

8. 'That which  is  strongly  desired  or  wished  for; 
as,  He  had  his  will. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Law:  The  legal  declaration  of  a  man’s  inten¬ 
tions  as  to  the  disposal  of  his  property  after  his 
death ;  a  testament.  In  England,  from  the  laws  of 
which  that  of  the  United  States  is  taken,  no  will  is 
valid  unless  it  be  in  writing  and  signed  at  the  foot 
or  end  by  the  testator,  or  by  some  person  in  his 
presence  and  by  his  direction.  Such  signature 
must  further  be  made  or  acknowledged  by  the  tes¬ 
tator  in  the  presence  of  two  or  more  persons  who  in 
his  presence,  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other, 
must  sign  their  names  as  witnesses.  An  exception 
is  made  in  the  case  of  soldiers  on  active  service  and 
mariners,  who  have  power  to  make  noncupative 
wills.  [Noncupative. ]  In  Scotland,  formerly  only 
personal  property  could  be  disposed  of  by  will,  real 
property  being  conveyed  by  a  disposition  or  deed  in 
which  the  testator’s  life-rent  in  the  subject  was  re¬ 
served  ;  but  heritable  property  can  now  be  so  dis¬ 
posed  of. 

“The  statute  1  Viet.,  c.  36,  having  repealed  the  act  of 
Geo.  II.,  re-enacts  and  extends  some  of  its  provisions.  It 
avoids  bequests,  not  only  to  an  attesting  witness,  but  to 
the  husband  or  wife  of  such  witness;  and  expressly  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  incompetency  of  a  witness  to  prove  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  a  will,  shall  not  render  it  invalid.  It  further 
enacts  that  any  creditor,  or  the  wife  or  husband  of  any 
creditor,  whose  debt  is  charged  upon  the  property  devised 
or  bequeathed  by  the  will,  may  be  admitted  to  prove  the 
execution  thereof  as  an  attesting  witness;  and  that  an 
executor  of  a  will  may  be  admitted  to  prove  its  execution, 
a  point  on  which  some  doubts  had  previously  existed.” — 
Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  20. 

2.  Philosophy : 

(1)  Though  the  word  mil  has  often  been  used,  as 
it  popularly  is,  in  two  senses — the  power  of  the 
mind  which  enables  a  person  to  choose  between 
two  courses  of  action,  and  the  actual  exercise  of 
that  power — strict  reasoners  separate  these  mean¬ 
ings,  calling  the  former  toil!  and  the  latter  volition. 
Will  in  this  limited  senseis  that  mental  power  or 
faculty  by  which,  of  two  or  more  objects  of  desire 
or  courses  of  action  presented  to  it,  it  chooses  one, 
rejecting  the  other  or  others.  To  what  extent  this 
power  of  selection  is  arbitrary,  or  is  the  result  of 
necessity,  has  been  for  ages  a  subject  of  controversy. 
[Free-will.]  The  division  <pf  the  mental  powers 
which  came  down  from  antiquity,  and  was  most 
generally  adopted  by  philosophers,  was  into  the 
powers  belonging  to  the  understanding,  and  those 
belonging  to  the  will.  Reid  adopted  it,  though 
considering  it  not  quite  logical.  “  Under  the  will,” 
he  says,  “  we  comprehend  our  active  powers,  and 
and  all  that  lead  to  action  or  influence  the  mind  to 
act,  such  as  appetite,  passions,  affections.”  ( Essays 
on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man,  essay  1,  ch.  ii., 
1 1,  2.)  Brown  denounced  this  classification  as  very 
illogical,  considering  that  the  will  was  not  in  any 
way  opposed  to  the  intellect,  but  exercised  in  the 
intellectual  department  an  empire  almost  as  wide 
as  in  that  which  was  allotted  to  itself.  “We  rea¬ 
son,”  he  says,  “  and  plan  and  invent,  at  least  as 
voluntarily  as  we  esteem  or  hate,  or  hope  or  fear” 
(Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind, sect.  xvi.).  The 
term  Active  Powers  used  by  Reid  is  a  synonym  for 
the  will. 

(2)  The  conception  of  will  is  taken  by  Schopen¬ 
hauer  (1788-1860)  in  a  far  broader  sense  than,  that 
given  to  it  by  common  usage.  He  includes  in  it  not 


only  conscious  desire,  but  also  unconscious  instinct, 
and  the  forces  which  manifest  themselves  in  inor¬ 
ganic  nature.  As  intermediate  between  the  one 
universal  Will  and  the  individuals  in  which  it 
appears,  he  posits,  following  the  example  of  Plato, 
various  ideas,  which  are  the  stages  of  the  objecti¬ 
fication  of  will.  His  ethical  requirements  are 
sympathy  with  the  suffering  which  is  connected 
with  all  objectifications  of  the  will  to  live,  and  the 
mortification,  not  of  life,  but  rather  of  the  will  to 
live,  through  asceticism.  The  world,  in  his  system, 
is  the  worst  of  all  possible  worlds ;  sympathy  alle¬ 
viates  suffering,  while  asceticism  destroys  it  by 
destroying  the  will  to  live,  in  the  midst  of  life. .  In 
its  negation  of  the  sensuous  nature  in  man,  with¬ 
out  positive  determination  of  the  true  end  of 
spiritual  life,  Schopenhauer’s  teaching  resembles 
the  Buddhist  doctrine  of  Nirvana.  ( Ueberweg .) 

IT  (1)  At  will:  At  pleasure;  as,  to  hold  an  es¬ 
tate  or  office  at  will,  i.  e.,  to  enjoy  the  possession 
during  the  pleasure  of  another,  and  to  be  liable  to 
be  ousted  at  any  time  by  him. 

(2)  Good-will:  [Goodwill.] 

(3)  To  have  one’s  will:  To  obtain  what  one  de¬ 
sires  ;  to  be  able  to  act  as  one  wishes. 

(4)  To  work  one's  will:  To  act  absolutely  ac¬ 
cording  to  one’s  will,  wish,  pleasure,  or  discretion ; 
to  do  or  be  able  to  do  exactly  as  one  fancies. 

(5)  With  a  will:  With  willingness,  pleasure,  and 
zeal ;  with  all  one’s  heart ;  heartily. 

’•‘Will-less,  a.  Involuntary. 

“  Join  blind  duty  and  will-less  resignation.” — Richard¬ 
son:  Clarissa,  i.  99. 

*will-worsliip,  s.  Worship  according  to  one’s 
own  fancy ;  worship  imposed  merely  by  human 
will,  not  on  divine  authority;  superogatory  wor¬ 
ship. 

“  Which  things  have  indeed  a  show  of  wisdom  in  will- 
worship.” — Col.  ii.  23. 

♦will-worshipper,  s.  One  who  practices  will- 
worship. 

“  He  that  says,  God  is  rightly  worshipped  by  an  act  or 
ceremony  concerning  which  himself  hath  no  way  ex¬ 
press’d  his  pleasure,  is  superstitious  or  a  will-worshipper.” 
—Bp.  Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

will  (2),  subst.  [See  def.]  An  abbreviation  of 
William. 

will-o’-the-wisp,  will-with-a-wisp,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  Ignis  fatuus  (q.  v.). 

2.  Bot. :  Tremella  nostoc. 

will  (pres.  I  will,  *1  wol,  thou  wiliest,  thou  wilt 
(as  v.  i.  &  aux.),  he  wills,  he  (you,  we,  they)  will; 
pa.  t.  would,  *wolde) ,  v.  i.,  t.  &  aux.  [A.  S.  willan, 
wyllan  (pa.  t.  wolde,  pi.  woldan,  ivoldon,  woldun ) ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  willen;  Icel.  vilja  (pa.  t.  vilda) ; 
Dan.  ville;  Sw.  vilja;  Ger.  wollen  (pr.  t.  will,  pa.  t. 
wollte) ;  Goth,  wiljan  (pa.  t.  wilda ) ;  Lat.  volo  (infin. 
velle,  pa.  t.  volui) ;  Gr.  boulomai=to  wish,  to  desire ; 
Sansc.  vri— to  choose ;  to  select,  to  prefer.  From  the 
same  root  come  well,  adv.,  weal,  willful,  wild,  vol¬ 
untary,  &c.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  determine  by  an  act  of  choice;  to  form  a 
wish  or  volition ;  to  exercise  an  act  of  the  will ;  to 
decide. 

“  Not  so  the  king  of  men  :  he  will'd  to  stay.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  iii.  176. 

2.  To  desire,  to  wish. 

“  Nevertheless,  not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt.” — Mat¬ 
thew  xxvi.  39. 

3.  To  be  willing ;  to  consent. 

“Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  make  me  clean.” — Mat¬ 
thew  viii.  2. 

*4.  To  dispose  of  one’s  effects  by  will  or  testa¬ 
ment  ;  to  make  one’s  will. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  determine  by  an  act  of  choice ;  to  decide ;  to 
ordain ;  to  form  a  volition  of. 

“A  man  that  6its  still  is  said  to  be  at  liberty,  because  he 
can  walk  if  he  wills  it.” — Locke. 

2.  To  have  an  intention,  purpose,  or  desire  of;  to 
desire,  to  wish,  to  intend. 

“  Not  willing  any  further  conference.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  2. 

*3.  To  be  inclined,  resolved,  or  anxious  to  have; 
to  desire. 

“There,  there,  Hortensio,  Will  you  any  wife?” 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  L 

*4.  To  convey  or  express  a  command  or  authori¬ 
tative  instructions  to  ;  to  direct,  to  order. 

“They  willed  me  say  so.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  1. 

*5.  To  desire  or  wish  to  produce  or  cause ;  to  be 
anxious  for. 

6.  To  dispose  of  by  testament ;  to  give  as  a  legacy ; 
to  bequeath. 

IT  In  the  two  following  uses  directly  from  the 
noun.  [Will,  2.] 


C.  As  an  auxiliary  verb : 

1.  A  word  denoting  either  simple  futurity  or 
futurity  combined  with  volition,  according  to  the 
subject  of  the  verb. 

“  I  am  your  wife,  if  you  will  marry  me.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest ,  iii.  L 

(1)  In  the  first  person  singular  and  plural,  I  (we) 
will,  the  verb  denotes  willingness,  consent,  inten¬ 
tion,  determination,  or  fixed  purpose,  thus  differ¬ 
ing  from  shall,  which  in  the  first  person  denotes 
simple  futurity ;  as,  I  will  go  if  you  wish  it,  I  will 
speak  if  I  please.  (2]  In  the  second  and  third 
persons,  will  denotes  simple  futurity  or  certainty, 
the  idea  of  volition,  purpose,  or  wish  being  lost ;  as. 
He  will  certainly  come. 

2.  Would  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  will  as 
should  to  shall,  and  is  mainly  employed  in  subjunc¬ 
tive,  conditional,  or  optative  senses,  in  the  last 
case  having  often  the  functions  and  force  of  an 
independent  verb ;  as — 

(1)  Subjunctive  or  conditional: 

“  Backward  she  thrust  him  as  she  would  be  thrust.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  4L 

(2)  Optative: 

“  I  would  my  valiant  master  would  destroy  thee.” — 
Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  2. 

(3)  Also  used,  by  omission  of  the  pronoun,  as  an 
exclamation  of  wish,  prayer,  or  desire. 

“  Would  to  God  we  had  died  in  Egypt.” — Exodus  xvi.  3. 

IT  In  such  sentences  as,  It  would  seem,  It  would 
appear,  &c.,  would  retains  almost  nothing  of  con¬ 
ditionality,  having  merely  the  effect  of  softening  a 
direct  statement.  Would  sometimes  is  used  to  ex¬ 
press  a  habit  or  custom ;  as,  He  would  read  all  day. 
In  such  sentences  as,  He  would  go  and  you  see  the 
result,  would  has  nearly  the  force  of  a  simple  past 
indicative,  but  is  more  emphatic.  Will  and  would 
were  formerly  used  elliptically  with  adverbs  and 
prepositional  phrases  to  express  motion  or  change 
of  place,  where  we  should  now  say  will  go,  would 
go,  or  the  like. 

“I’ZZ  never  to  sea  again.” 

Shakesp. Merry  Wives,  ii.  L 

A  similar  elliptical  use  occurs  in  such  phrases 
as;  What  would  you?=What  would  you  have,  do, 
or  wish? 

will  -cox  Ite,  subst.  [After  Col.  Joseph  Willcox ; 
suff.  -ite.] 

Min. :  A  talc-like  mineral  occurring  as  a  coating 
on  corundum,  and  probably  resulting  from  its  alter¬ 
ation.  Color,  white  to  greenish  or  grayish-white; 
luster,  pearly.  Composition :  A  silicate  of  alumina, 
magnesia,  soda,  potash,  sesquioxide  and  protoxide 
of  iron. 

wlll-de-now'-I-a,  subst.  Named  after  Charles 
Louis  Willdenow (1765-1812),  Professor  of  Botany  at 
Berlin. 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Restiaceee  from  South  Africa. 
Stems  rushlike,  leafless,  flowers  dioecious. 

will-em-ite,  s.  [After  William  I.,  King  of  the 
Netherlands;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  belonging  to  the  group  of  Uni¬ 
silicates  of  Dana.  Crystallization,  rhombohedral. 
Hardness,  5-5;  specific  gravity,  3'89-4’18;  luster, 
vitreous  to  resinous ;  color,  pale  honey-yellow, 
greenish-yellow,  apple-green,  flesh-red.  Composi¬ 
tion  :  Silica,  27'1 ;  oxide  of  zinc,  72'9=100,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  formula  (ZnO)2SiC>2. 

wlll'-er,  *wyll-er,  s.  [Eng.  ivill,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  wills. 

“Cast  a  glance  on  two  considerations;  first,  What  the 
will  is,  to  which,  secondly,  who  the  wilier  is,  to  whom  we 
must  submit.” — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  4. 

2.  One  who  entertains  a  wish  or  feeling.  (Only 
in  composition ;  as,  an  ill -wilier.) 

wll-let,  s.  [Named  from  its  cry,  which  has  been 
syllabled  pill-will-willet.  (Baird,  Brewer  <&  Ridg- 
way :  Water  Birds  of  North  America,  i.  288.)] 

Ornith.:  Symphemia  semipalmata,  a  wading  bird 
widely  distributed  over  America.  Length  from  fif¬ 
teen  to  seventeen  inches  ;  plumage  light  brownish- 
gray  above,  with  irregular  blackish  markings, 
white  beneath,  inclining  to  ash  color  on  fore-neck 
and  huff  on  side.  In  the  winter  the  markings  be¬ 
come  faint  or  disappear. 

wlll-ful,  wlll-ful-iy,  will-ful-ness,  &c. 

[Wilful,  &c.] 

wlll'-iam§-lte  (i  as  y)  (1),  s.  [After  Mr.  Will¬ 
iams,  of  Texas,  Pa.,  who  found  it ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Mineral.:  An  apple-green  variety  of  Serpentine 
(q.  v.).  Owes  its  color  to  the  presence  of  nickel. 

Will -i3.m§-Ite  (iasy)  (2),s.  [Willemite.] 

will  -ig,m-so  -nl-U  (i  as  y),  s.  [Named  after 
Wm.  C.  Williamson,  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Professor  of 
Botany  in  Owens  College,  Manchester,  England.] 

Palceobot. :  A  genus  of  Cycads.  Three  species  are 
found  in  the  Lower  Jurassic  rocks  of  England. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  ?,midst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  c&r,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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wil -lle-waught  [gh  guttural),  s.  [First  ele¬ 
ment  doubtful,  second  prob.  Gael.  &  Irish  cuach= 
cup.]  [Quaff.]  A  copious  draught  of  liquor. 
[Scotch.) 

“And  we’ll  tak  a  right  guid  williewaught 
For  Auld  Lang  Syne.” 

Burns:  Auld  Lang  Syne. 

will'-lfig,  *will-yng,  *wyll-yng,  a.  [English 
t mil;  -mg.) 

1.  Ready  to  do,  grant,  or  concede ;  having  the 
mind  inclined  to  anything ;  not  disposed  to  refuse ; 
not  averse;  inclined  to  comply;  consenting,  com¬ 
plying,  ready. 

“  I  trouble  thee  too  much,  but  thou  art  willing .” 

Shake8p.:  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  3. 

*2.  Pleased,  contented,  gratified. 

“  He  strays  with  willing  sport  to  the  wild  ocean.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  ii.  7 

*3.  Received,  accepted,  given,  or  submitted  to  of 
free  choice  or  will ;  voluntary. 


“  What  willing  ransom  he  will  give.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iii.  5. 

*4.  Spontaneous,  self-moving. 

“No  spouts  of  blood  run  willing  from  a  tree.” 

Dryden. 

*5.  Favorable,  propitious. 

“  Mount  the  decks,  and  call  the  willing  winds.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  ix.  655. 

♦willing-hearted,  a.  Well-disposed;  having  a 
willing  or  ready  mind  or  disposition ;  readily  con¬ 
senting. 

“  They  came,  both  men  and  women,  as  many  as  were 
willing- hearted.” — Exodus  xxxv.  22. 

Wll’-llfig-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  willing ;  -ly. ] 

1.  In  a  willing  manner  ;  with  willingness ;  volun¬ 
tarily  ;  of  one’s  own  free  choice. 


“ To  give  up  willingly  that  noble  title.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  L 

2.  Readily,  gladly. 


“  Thou  knowest  how  willingly  effect  the  match.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  iii.  2. 

*3.  On  purpose ;  knowingly. 

“Still  thou  mistakest,  or  else  commit’ st  thy  knaveries 
Willingly." — Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Eight's  Dream,  iii.  2. 

Wll'-llfig-ness,  s.  [Eng.  willing ;  ness.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  willing ;  freedom  from  re¬ 
luctance  ;  readiness ;  free  choice  or  consent  of  the 
will. 

Wil  -l&ck,  s.  [See  extract.] 

Ornith. :  The  young  of  XJria  troile,  the  Common 
Guillemot. 


“Theory  of  the  young  Guillemot  is  willock,  willock, 
whence  its  local  name,  and  the  same  is  probably  the 
origin  of  the  French  derived  Guillemot  for  the  adult;  a 
term  seldom  employed  by  the  fishermen  and  cliffmen, 
excepting  when  speaking  to  strangers.” — Yarrell:  Brit. 
Birds  (ed.  4th),  iv.  72. 

wil-lfiugh-be'-?.  [gh  silent),  subst.  [Willugh- 

BEIA.] 

wll-low,  *wil-ow,  *wilwe,  subst.  [A.  S.  welig ; 
cogn.  with  0.  Dut.  wilge ;  Dut.  wilg ;  Low  Ger. 
wilge.  From  the  same  root  as  walk,  welkin,  and 
withy.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.  &  Bot.:  Any  species  of  the  genus  Salix 
(q.  v.).  Used  also  in  a  more  limited  sense  for  any 
Salix  which  is  not  known  as  an  osier  or  a  sallow. 
[Osier,  Sallow.]  Some  of  the  willows  in  the  lim¬ 
ited  sense  furnish  good  timber.  The  Bedford  wil¬ 
low,  Salix  russelliana,  a  variety  of  S.  fragilis ,  the 
Crack  W illow  orWithy ,  is  a  tree  sometimes  attaining 
fifty  feet  in  height  andtwelve  in  girth.  Itwasfirst 
brought  into  notice  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  whence 
its  name,  and  is  very  valuable  for  its  timber,  the 
bark  containing  much  tannin,  and  a  larger  amount 
of  salicine  (q.  v.)  than  any  other  of  the  genus. 
Another  valuable  timber  tree  isS.  alba,  the  Hunt¬ 
ingdon  or  White  Willow.  It  is  eighty  feet  high, 
with  a  girth  of  twenty  feet.  The  timber  is  used  for 
carpentry  and  for  fuel,  and  the  bark  for  tanning. 
It  is  common  in  America.  [Salix.] 

2.  Figuratively  : 

*(1)  Mourning. 

“  We  see  your  willow  and  are  sorry  for ’t. 

And  though  it  be  a  wedding  we  are  half  mourners.’ 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Night  Walker,  i. 

(2)  In  cricketing  slang,  the  bat,  so  called  from  the 
material  of  which  it  is  made. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Weaving :  A  machine  for  cleaning  cotton,  wool, 
or  hemp  ;  a  devil.  [Devil,  s.,  II.  3  (1) .] 

“  The  term  willow  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  early  forms  of  the  machine  a  cylindrical 
willow  cage  was  used.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
term  is  derived  from  the  willow-wands  wherewith  the  cot¬ 
ton  was  beaten,  to  loosen  it  and  eject  the  impurities,  be¬ 
fore  the  invention  of  machinery  for  the  purpose.” — 
Knight:  Diet.  Mechanics. 


2.  Script.:  Probably  the  Oleander  (q.  v.). 

*  If  To  wear  the  willow :  To  assume  mourning  or 
grieve  for  a  lost  lover. 

willow-beauty,  s. 

Entomology :  A  European  Geometer-moth,  Boar- 
mia  rhomboidaria.  Wings  grayish-brown,  with  a 
darker  spot  and  lines.  The  caterpillar  is  very  com¬ 
mon  in  September  on  roses,  plums,  &c. 

willow-fly,  s. 

Entom.:  (1)  Chloroperla  viridis  ;  (2)  Nemura  va- 
riegata.  [Peklida:.] 

willow-gall,  s. 

Veg.  Pathol. :  A  gall  produced  on  willows  by  the 
puncture  of  a  dipterous  insect,  Cecidomyia  strobi- 
lina.  in  the  leaf  buds,  which  causes  arrest  of  growth 
so  that  the  stem  scarcely  develops,  and  the  leaves 
are  crowded  together  into  a  close  rosette. 
[Thom6.) 

willow-ground,  s.  A  piece  of  marshy  ground  in 
which  osiers  are  cultivated ;  an  osier  bed. 

willow-grouse,  s. 

Entom.:  Lagopus  albus,  from  the  northern  por¬ 
tions  of  both  hemispheres.  It  resembles  the  Ptar¬ 
migan  in  plumage,  and,  like  that  species,  becomes 
white  in  winter.  Called  also  White  Grouse  and 
White  Ptarmigan. 

“  With  us  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  assume  the 
white  winter  plumage  like  its  congeners;  and  yet  there 
can  be  no  question  that  our  bird  is  the  local  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  white  willow-grouse  which  ranges  over  the 
whole  of  Northern  Europe.” — St.  James’s  Gazette,  Jan.  6, 
1887. 

willow-herb,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  The  genus  Epilobium  and  specially  E.  angusti- 
folium ;  called  more  fully  the  Rosebay  willow  herb, 
or  simply  the  Rose-bay.  It  is  a  tall  undershrub, 
four  to  six  feet  high,  with  scattered  lanceolate,  or 
linear  lanceolate,  veined,  glabrous,  willow-like 
leaves,  three  to  six  inches  long  (whence  its  name), 
irregular,  rose-purple  flowers  an  inch  in  diameter. 
It  is  found  by  moist  river-sides  and  copses,  chiefly 
in  Scotland,  also  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  in 
temperate  Asia,  and  North  America.  Ale  and  vine¬ 
gar  are  made  in  Kamtchatka  from  the  fermenta¬ 
tion  of  the  pith  dried  and  boiled ;  the  young 
leaves  are  sometimes  eaten,  the  mature  ones  are 
narcotic.  From  the  scent  of  its  flowers  the  plant  is 
sometimes  called  Apple  Pie. 

2.  Lysimachia  vulgaris. 

♦willow-lark,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  Sedge-warbler.  [Pennant :  British 
ZoOl.,  ed.  1768,  ii.  241.) 

willow-leaves,  s.  pi. 

Astron.:  Another  name  for  Rice-grains  (q.  v.). 
[Sun.] 

willow-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  Caradrina  cubicularis,  a  common  Euro¬ 
pean  Night-moth,  called  by  Newman  the  Pale 
Mottled  Willow  Moth.  Fore  wings  ochery  gray, 
with  two  dark  spots  on  thecosta ;  hind  wings  white, 
with  a  dark  brown  line  on  the  posterior  margin. 
The  caterpillar,  which  is  small  at  harvest  time,  be¬ 
comes  housed  with  the  grain,  the  peas,  &c.,  and  do¬ 
ing  immense  damage.  It  changes  to  a  chrysalis  in 
May. 

willow-oak,  s. 

Bot.:  Quercus  phellos.  Leaves  smooth,  mem¬ 
branous,  linear,  lanceolate,  pointed,  entire  ;  acorn 
roundish.  A  large  tree  with  strong  coarse  timber, 
growing  in  swampy  forests  near  the  southern  shores 
of  the  United  States. 

willow-pattern,  s.  A  well-known  pattern  for 
stone  and  porcelain  ware,  generally  executed  in 
dark  blue,  in  imitation  of  a  Chinese  design.  The 
name  is  taken  from  a  willow-tree,  which  is  a  promi¬ 
nent  object  in  the  design. 

willow-thorn,  s. 

Bot.:  HippophaS  rhamnoides.  So  named  because 
it  is  a  thorny  shrub  with  the  habit  of  a  willow. 

willow-warbler,  s.  [Willow-wren.] 

willow-weed,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Lythrum  salicaria;  (2)  various  species 
of  Polygonum,  specially  P.  lapathifolium. 

willow-wren,  willow-warbler,  s. 

Ornith.:  Phylloscopus  (f Sylvia)  trochilus;  called 
also  the  Willow-warbler,  and  Yellow-wren,  from  the 
localities  it  frequents  and  the  general  color  of  its 
plumage.  Length  about  five  inches  :  dull  olive-green 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  body ;  chin,  throat,  and 
breast  yellowish-white  ;  abdomen  nearly  pure  white, 
In  temperate  climates  the  Willow-wren  begins  to 
couple  about  the  end  of  April.  The  nest  is  placed 
on  the  ground,  most  commonly  against  a  bank 
among  long  grass  or  weeds,  but  often  at  the  foot 
of  a  bush,  and,  like  that  of  the  Wood-wren,  is 


covered  with  a  dome  having  a  rather  wide  hole  in 
the  side,  whence  this  species  and  its  congeners  are 
called  “  Oven-birds.”  The  Willow-wren  is  a  graceful, 
active  bird,  flitting  restlessly  from  twig  to  twig,  and 
the  song  is  loud  and  sweet. 

wll-low,  wil'-ly,  v.  t.  [Willow,  s.l  To  open 
and  cleanse,  as  cotton,  by  means  of  a  willow. 

“  When  the  cotton  has  been  willowed.” — London  Morning 
Chronicle. 

twil'-lowed,  a.  [Eng.  willow ;  -ed.)  Abounding 
or  planted  with  willows. 

“Along  thy  wild  and  willowed  shore.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iv. 

wll'-low-er,  8.  [Eng.  willow,  v. ;  -er.)  The  same 
as  Willow,  s.,  B.  2. 

wll'-low-lsh,  a.  [Eng.  willow,  s. ; -ish.)  Resem¬ 
bling  the  willow  ;  of  the  color  of  willow. 

“Make  his  body  with  greenish  colored  crewel  or  willow- 
ish  color.” — Walton:  Angler,  pt.  i.,  ch.  v. 
wil'-low-wort,  s.  [Eng.  willow,  and  wort.) 
Botany : 

1.  Lysimachia  vulgaris. 

2.  [PI.) :  The  order  Salic  ace®.  [Lindley.) 
wil'-low-jf,  a.  [Eng.  ivillow,  s. ;  -y.) 

1.  Abounding  with  willows. 

“Where  willowy  Camus  lingers  with  delight!” 

Gray:  Ode  for  Music. 

2.  Resembling  a  willow ;  flexible,  drooping,  pen¬ 
sile,  graceful. 

wil-lugh-bei'-&,  wIl-lough-bei-3,  [gh silent), s. 

S Named  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  after  Francis  Willughby, 
\  R.  S.,  naturalist  (1635-1672).] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Willughbeie®  (q.  v.). 
Milky  plants  with  opposite  leaves  and  tendrils,  and 
axillary  and  terminal  cymes  of  flowers,  with  salver- 
shaped  corollas.  Fruit  about  the  size  of  an  orange, 
the  pulp  with  many  seeds  enclosed.  Willughbeia 
edulis,  a  large  climber  found  in  the  forests  of  Chit¬ 
tagong,  has  eatable  fruits.  This  species,  and  W. 
martabanica  yield  caoutchouc. 

wll-lfigh-bei -e-ae,  *wil-lofigh-bei'-  as  [gh 

silent)  ,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  willughbei[a) ;  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -eoe.) 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Apocynace®. 

wil’-ljf,  s.  [A  corruption  of  Willow  (q.  v.).J  A 
willower  (q.  v.). 

wU'-ljf,  v.  t.  [Willow,  u.] 

will'-yurt,  wil  -ygxd,  s.  [From  wild,  a.]  Wild, 
strange,  unaccountable,  shy.  [Scotch.) 

“Eh,  sirs,  but  human  nature’s  a  willful  and  wilyard 
thing  .’’—Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxv. 

wil'-ljf  nil’-lf,  phr.  [Eng.  will,  v.,  and  nill.) 
Will  he  or  will  he  not ;  will  ye  or  will  ye  not. 

♦wilne,  v.  t.  [A.  S .wilnian.)  To  will ;  to  desire. 

Wll'-some,  a.  [In  sense  1,  from  Eng.  will,  s. ;  in 
sense  2,  perhaps  from  Eng.  will,  v. ;  but  cf.  Icel. 

astray;  in  sense  3,  probably  from  English 
well,  a.] 

1.  Obstinate,  stubborn,  willful. 

2.  Doubtful,  uncertain. 

3.  Fat,  indolent. 

♦wil'-some-ness,  *wil~sum-nesse,  s.  [English, 
will,  s.,  -some, -ness.]  Willfulness,  obstinacy.  [Wyc- 
liffe:  Ecclus.  xxxi.  40.) 

Wil'-son.  subst.  [See  def .]  A  celebrated  Scotch 
naturalist  (1766-1813),  author  of  American  Ornithol¬ 
ogy- 

Wilson’s  petrel,  s. 

Ornith. :  Oceanites  oceanicus. 

Wilson’s  phalarope,  s.  [Phalarope.] 
wil'-son-Ite,  subst.  [After  Dr.  Wilson,  who  first 
found  it;  suif.-ife  [Min.).] 

Min.:  A  massive  mineral  yielding  square  prisms 
by  cleavage.  Hardness,  3‘5  ;  specific  gravity,  2‘76-2’78 ; 
luster,  vitreous  to  pearly;  color,  reddish-white  to 
rose  or  peach  blossom  red.  Analyses  indicate  that 
it  is  an  altered  scapolite.  Occurs  at  Bathurst, 
Canada;  and  in  northern  New  York. 

wilt,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Probably  a  corruption  of  welk 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  fade,  to  decay,  to  drop,  to  wither, 
as  flowers  that  have  been  plucked. 

**  He  positively  withered  up,  shrivelled  away,  and 
almost  vanished  from  mortal  sight,  like  an  uprooted 
weed  that  lies  wilting  in  the  sun.” — Hawthorn:  Scarlet 
Letter ,  xxiv. 

B.  Trans.:  To  cause  to  wither  or  become  languid, 
as  a  plant;  hence,  figuratively,  to  destroy  the 
energy  or  vigor  of ;  to  depress. 

wilt,  v.  i.  [See  def.]  The  second  person  singular 
of  will,  v.  (q.  v.). 

Wil  -ton,  s.  [See  def.] 

Geog.:  The  name  of  a  town  in  Wiltshire. 


bdll,  hoy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  f. 
•cian,  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion.  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  deL 


Wilton-carpet 

Wilton-carpet,  s.  A  carpet  made  like  Brussels, 
excepting  that  the  wire  is  flattened  instead  of  being 
round,  and  has  a  groove  along  the  upper  surface, 
which  acts  as  a  director  for  the  knife  by  which  the 
loops  are  cut  and  the  wire  liberated.  So  called 
from  the  place  of  its  manufacture. 

wll'-u-Ite,  subst.  [After  the  River  Wilui,  Asiatic 
Russia,  where  found;  suff.  -ite  ( Min .).] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  A  name  applied  to  a  variety  of  Idocrase  (q.  v.), 
occurring  in  well-defined  doubly-terminated  crys¬ 
tals  in  achtaragdite  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  same  as  Grossularite  (q.  v.). 

wl'-ly,  adj.  [Eng.  wile ;  -y~\  Using  or  capable  of 
using  wiles  ;  subtle,  cunning,  crafty,  sly. 

“Fitz- James  knew  every  wily  train 
A  lady’s  fickle  heart  to  gain.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  18. 

wlm  -ble,  *wlm-bll,  *wlm'-bel,  *wym-byl,  s. 
Dan.  vimmel= an  auger,  a  tool  for  boring,  a  paral- 
el  form  to,  or  a  familiar  pronunciation  of  vindel= 
something  of  a  spiral  shape,  from  vinde,  Sw.  vinda ; 
Ger.  winden=  to  wind,  to  turn,  to  twist;  hence,  a 
wimble=&  winder  or  turner;  cf.  0.  Dut.  wemelen — 
to  pierce  or  bore  with  a  wimble  ;  weme= a  wimble. 
Gimblet  or  gimlet  is  a  dimin.  from  wimble .] 

Mech. :  The  old-fashioned  name  of  the  gimlet, 
then  of  the  brace  ;  a  brace  used  by  marble-workers 
in  drilling  holes. 

“  [They]  ply  the  wimble  some  huge  beam  to  bore.” 

Pope.-  Homer’s  Odyssey,  ix.  458. 

wlm  -ble,  *wym-bel-yn,  *wym-mel-yn,  v.  t, 

[Wimble,  s.  Cf.  0.  Dut.  wemelen=  to  pierce  or  bore 
with  an  auger.]  To  bore  with,  or  as  with,  a  wimble 
or  auger. 

“The  soldier  .  .  .  wimbled  a  hole  into  the  coffin  that 
was  largest.” — Herbert:  Mem.  King  Charles  I.,  p.  124. 

*wlm'-ble,  adj.  [Connect,  with  Sw.  vimmel,  in 
comp.  vimmelkantig = giddy ,  whimsical.]  [Whim 
(1),*.]  Active,  nimble,  quick. 

“He  was  so  wimble  and  so  wight, 

From  bough  to  bough  he  leaped  light.” 

Spenser:  Shepherd’s  Calendar;  March. 

wlm'-brel,  s.  [Whimbeel.] 

Wi-m&  dau  -sis,  s.  [A  composite  name  formed 
from  the  words,  wife,  mother,  daughter  and  sister. ] 
A  secret  society  composed  exclusively  of  the  wives, 
mothers,  unmarried  daughters  and  unmarried 
sisters  of  Master  Masons.  It  originated  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  in  1895.  The  object  of  the  society  is; 
"To  promote  friendship  and  a  kindly  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  members,  and  to  stimulate  intellectual 
activity  by  an  interchange  of  thought  on  all  subjects 
which  will  tend  to  the  mutual  advancement  of  the 
wives,  mothers,  daughters  and  sisters  of  Master 
Masons.”  [Eastern  Star.] 

wlm  -pie,  *wim-pel,  s.  [A.  S.  wimpel;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  wimpel= a  streamer,  a  pendant;  Icel. 
vimpill;  Dan.  &  Sw. 
vimpel ;  Ger  .wimpel 
=  a  pennon  (whence 
Fr.  guimpe,  English 
pimp).] 

fl.  A  covering  of 
silk  or  linen  for  the 
neck,  chin,  and  sides 
of  the  face,  worn 
usually  outof  doors. 

It  was  often  bound 
on  the  forehead  by 
a  fillet  of  gold,  plain 
or  set  with  jewels, 
or  by  a  band  of  silk. 

It  is  still  retained  as 
a  conventual  dress 
for  nuns. 

“The  Lord  will  take 
away  the  changeable 
suits  of  apparel,  and 
the  wimple s.” — Isaiah  ii.  22. 

*2.  A  pendant,  pennon,  flag,  or  streamer. 

3.  A  winding  or  fold.  (Scotch.) 

“There’s  aye  a  wimple  in  a  lawyer’s  clew.” — Scott:  Heart 
of  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  xxiv. 

wim'-ple,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Wimple,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  cover,  as  with  a  wimple  or  veil. 

2.  To  lay  in  plaits  or  folds  ;  to  draw  down  in  folds. 
(Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  4.) 

II.  Fig. :  To  hoodwink. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  laid  in  wimples  or  folds. 

2  To  meander.  (Scotch.) 

8.  To  resemble  or  suggest  wimples;  to  ripple,  as  a 
brook. 
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win,  *winne,  *win-nen,  *wynne  (pa.  t.  *wan, 

*wanne,  won, pa.  par.  won, *wonnen),  v.t.&i.  [A.S. 
winnan= to  fight,  to  labor,  to  endure  (pa.  t.  wann, 
pa.  par.  wunnen) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  winnen  (pa.  t. 
won ,  pa.  par.  gewonnen) ;  Icel.  vinna  (pa.  t.  vann, 
pa.  par.  unnin)  =to  work,  toil,  win  ;  Dan.  vinde  (for 
vinne) ;  Sw.  vinna;  0.  H.  Ger.  winnan;  Ger.  gewin- 
nen=  to  fight,  to  strive,  to  earn,  to  suffer  ;  Goth,  win- 
nan  (pa.  t.  wann,  pa.  par.  wunnans)—  to  suffer.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  gain  by  proving  one’s  self  superior  in  a  con¬ 
test  ;  to  earn  or  procure  by  proving  one’s  self  the 
best  in  a  competition  ;  to  be  victorious  in  ;  to  gain 
as  victor.  (Followed  by  from  or  of  when  a  person 
is  mentioned  from  whom  something  is  gained.) 

“To  win  this  easy  match.” 

Shakesp. :  King  J ohn,  v.  2. 

2.  To  gain  or  obtain  in  any  way,  but  especially 
implying  exertion,  effort,  or  struggle;  to  earn  for 
one’s  self. 

“Her  husband’s  fame  icon  in  the  fields.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  107. 

3.  In  a  more  limited  sense,  to  gain  by  fighting,  to 
get  possession  of  by  conquest. 

“To  win  back  their  country  by  their  swords.” — Arnold: 
Hist,  of  Rome,  i.  116. 

4.  To  earn  or  gain  by  toil  or  as  the  reward  of 
labor. 

“  He  kept  that  he  won  in  the  pestilence, 

For  gold  in  physic  is  a  cordial.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  444.  (Prol.) 

*5.  To  accomplish  by  effort ;  as,  to  win  one’s  way. 

*6.  To  attain  or  reach  to,  as  a  goal,  by  effort,  or 
struggle ;  to  gain,  as  the  end  of  one’s  journey. 

“  When  the  stony  path  began 

By  which  the  naked  peak  they  wan.” 

Scott.  ( Annandale .) 

*7.  To  come  up  to  ;  to  overtake,  to  reach. 

“  Even  in  the  porch  he  did  him  win.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.,  i.  23. 

8.  To  gain  to  one’s  side  or  party,  as  by  solicitation 
or  other  influence ;  to  gain  over ;  to  procure  the 
favor  or  support  of,  as  for  a  cause  which  one  has 
at  heart.  (Generally  followed  by  over.) 

“Pray  heaven  she  win  him.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  2. 

9.  To  attract,  to  please. 

“His  face  was  of  that  doubtful  kind 
That  wins  the  eye.”  Scott:  Rokeby,  v.  16. 

10.  To  allure  to  kindness  or  compliance  ;  to  bring 
to  a  favorable  or  compliant  state  of  mind;  to  gain 
or  obtain,  especially  by  solicitation  or  courtship. 

“  Gentle  thou  art,  and  therefore  to  be  won.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet 41. 

*11.  To  prevail  on;  to  induce. 

“Cannot  your  grace  win  her  to  fancy  him?  ” 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen,  iii.  1. 

11.  Mining:  To  obtain  as  the  result  of  mining 
operations  ;  as,  to  win  ore,  to  win  coal. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  superior  in  a  contest  or  struggle ;  to  be 
victorious  ;  to  gain  the  victory  ;  to  be  or  prove  suc¬ 
cessful. 

“That  is  not  the  cry  of  men  who  are  going  to  win." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  To  attain  or  arrive  at  any  particular  state  or 
degree;  to  become,  to  get.  (Always  with  an  ac¬ 
companying  word,  as  an  adjective  or  preposition; 
as,  to  win  loose,  to  win  free,  to  win  at,  to  win  away.) 
(Scotch.) 

“  Vera  weel!  How  ye  maun  get  to  Bessy’s  Apron,  that’s 
the  muckle  braid  flat  blue  stane — and  then,  I  think,  wi’ 
your  help  and  the  tow  together,  I’ll  win  at  ye." — Scott: 
Antiquary,  ch.  vii. 

*K  To  win  on  (or  upon) : 

1.  To  gain  favor  or  influence. 

“Vou  express  yourself  very  desirous  to  win  upon  the 
judgment  of  your  master.” — Bacon. 

2.  To  gain  ground  on. 

‘  ‘The  rabble  .  .  .  will  in  time  win  upon  power.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 

win  (1),  s.  [Win,  u.]  A  success,  a  victory ;  as,  to 
score  a  win. 

win(2),s.  [Wind, s.]  (Scotch.) 

win,  v.  t.  [Win  (2),  s.l  To  dry,  as  corn,  hay,  or 
the  like,  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

win9e,  *winche,  *winse,  *winch,  *wyn-syn, 
*wynche,  *wynse,  v.  i.  [O.  Fr.  winchir ,  not  found, 
but  necessarily  the  older  form  of  guinchir ,  guenchir 
=to  wriggle,  wmce,  from  M.  H.  Ger.  wenken,  wen- 
chen— to  wince,  from  wane— a  start  aside,  from  M. 
H.  Ger.  wank,  pa.  t.  winken=  to  move  aside,  to  nod ; 
cogn.  with  Eng.  wink  (q.  v.).] 

*1.  To  kick. 

“Paul,  whom  the  Lord  hadde  chosun,  long  tyme  wynside 
agen  the  pricke.”  —  Wycliffe:  Prolog  on  the  Dedes  of 
Apostles. 


wind 

2.  To  twist,  shrink,  or  turn,  as  in  pain  or  uneasi¬ 
ness  ;  to  shrink,  as  from  a  blow  or  pain ;  to  start 
back. 

“  Three  hundred  and  seventeen  stripes  were  inflicted; 
but  the  sufferer  never  winced.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  vi. 

wln9e(l),s.  [Wince,  v.]  The  act  of  one  who 
winces  ;  a  start  or  shrinking,  as  from  pain. 

win9e  (2),  winze,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  An  oath. 
(Scotch.)  (Burns:  Halloween,  xxiii.) 

■win9e  (3),  s.  (A.  S.  wince.) 

Dyeing,  <&c. :  A  reel  placed  over  the  division-wall 
between  two  pits,  so  as  to  .draw  the  cloth  from 
either,  discharging  it  into  the  other,  according  as  , 
the  handle  is  turned.  The  wincing-machine  is  a  1 1 
succession  of  winces  over  which  the  cloth  passes 
continuously  over  reels  dipping  into  tanks  placed  1 
in  succession,  and  holding  a  mordant,  a  dye,  soap¬ 
suds,  solution  of  bleaching-powder,  a  chemical 
solution  of  any  kind,  or  water.  The  tanks  are 
called  wince-pits  or  wince-pots, 
wince-pit,  wince-pot,  s.  [Wince  (3),  s.] 
wln9'-er,  s.  [English  winc(e),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
winces,  shrinks,  or  kicks. 

“  A  slovenly  wincer  of  a  confutation.” — Milton  Apology 
for  Srnectymnuus.  (Fret. ) 

win  -9ejf,  s.  [Probably  a  corruption  of  linsey- 
woolsey,  the  successive  steps  being  linsey-winsey, 
then  winsey  or  wincey  alone.] 

Fabric:  A  strong  and  durable  cloth,  plain  or 
twilled,  composed  of  a  cotton  warp  and  a.  woolen 
weft.  It  is  much  worn  by  women  as  skirtings  and 
petticoats,  and  a  lighter  class  is  used  for  men’s 
shirts. 

winch  (1),  *winche,  *wynche,  s.  [A.S  .wince; 
cf.  M.  H.  Ger.  wenke= a  bending  or  crooking.] 

1.  The  crank,  projecting  handle,  or  lever  by  which 
the  axis  of  a  revolving  machine  is  turned,  as  in  the 
windlass,  grindstone,  &c. 

2.  A  reel  on  a  fishing-rod. 

3.  The  most  simple  form  of  hoisting-machine, 
consisting  of  a  roller  on  which  the  rope  is  wound, 
the  turning-power  being  a  crank.  It  has  many 
modifications  in  respect  of  its  adaptation  to  cranes 
and  derricks.  Increased  power  is  obtained  by  plac¬ 
ing  a  large  spur-wheel  on  the  roller-shaft  and  turn¬ 
ing  it  by  a  pinion  on  the  crank-shaft.  When  on  a 
movable  frame,  with  drum  and  gearing,  and 
adapted  for  hauling  in  the  fall  of  the  hoisting- 
tackle  of  derricks,  &c.,  it  is  called  a  crab  (q.  v.). 

winch.  (2),  8.  [A  corruption  of  wince  (l),s.]  A 
kick,  as  from  impatience  or  fretfulness,  as  of  a 
horse  ;  a  twist  or  turn. 

“  The  mule  .  .  .  within  two  or  three  winches  overthrew 
him.” — Shelton:  Don  Quixote,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  1. 

winch,  v.  i.  [Winch  (2),  s.]  To  kick  with  impa¬ 
tience  ;  to  shrink,  to  wince. 

WIn  -9hes-ter  (1).  s.  [See  def.] 

1.  Geog.:  The  name  of  the  capital  city  of  Hamp¬ 
shire. 

*2.  A  Winchester  pint,  i.  e.,  a  quart. 

“Seal’d  Winchester  of  three  penny  guzzle.” — T.  Brown: 
Works,  ii.  180. 

*Winchester-bushel,  s.  A  dry  measure  used  in 
England  from  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  year 
1836,  when  the  imperial  bushel  was  made  the  stan¬ 
dard  measure.  It  contained  2150’42  cubic  inches. 

*Winchester-goose,  s.  A  cant  term  for  a  vene¬ 
real  sore,  said  to  have  originated  from  the  public 
stews  in  Southwark,  England,  being  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester.  (Shakesp. : 
Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  3.) 

Winchester-measure,  subst.  The  same  as  Win¬ 
chester-bushel  (q.  v.). 

Wln’-<$ies-ter  (2),  s.  [See  def- and  compound.] 
The  name  of  the  inventor. 

Winchester-rifle, Winchester  repeating-rifle, 

subst. 

Fire-arms :  A  magazine  rifle,  the  reserve  chamber 
of  which  contains  sixteen  cartridges,  which  can  be 
discharged  in  as  many  seconds. 

wlng-ing,  adj.  [Eng.  wince  (3),  s. ;  -ing.~\  [See 
compound.] 

wincing-machine,  s.  [Wince  (3),  s.] 
*wln-c6-pipe,  s.  [Wink-a-peep.] 
wind  (in  poetry  often  wind)  (1),  *winde,  *wynd, 
*wynde,  s.  [A.  S.  wind;  cogn.  with  Dut.  wind; 
Icel.  vindr;  Dan.  &  Sw.  vind;  O.  H.  Ger.  wint; 
Goth,  loinds,  winths;  German  wind;  Latin  ventus ; 
Welsh  gwynt;  from  the  San-sc.  root  vd— to  blow.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  A  direction  from  which  the  wind  may  blow  r 
point  of  the  compass,  especially  one  of  the  carding 
points. 

“  Come  from  the  four  winds,  O  breath,  and  breathe  upon 
these  slain.” — Ezekiel  xxxvii.  9. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  *  wore,  wclf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full:  try,  Syrian,  ae,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


Wimple. 

(From  a  Monument  in  Wingfield 
Church,  Suffolk.) 
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3.  Air  artificially  set  in  motion  from  any  force  or 
action. 

“  With  the  whiff  and  wind  of  his  fell  sword.” 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  iii.  3. 

4.  The  lungs  or  organs  of  breathing. 

“Blow  till  thou  burst  thy  wind." —Shakesp.:  Tempest, 

5.  Power  of  respiration  ;  lung-power ;  breath. 

“Is  not  your  voice  broken?  your  wind  short?  ’’—Shakes¬ 
peare:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  2. 

*6.  Breath  modulated  by  the  respiratory  organs 
or  by  an  instrument. 

“Their  instruments  were  various  in  their  kind; 

Some  for  the  bow,  and  some  for  breathing  wind.” 

Dry  den:  Flower  and  Leaf,  357. 

7.  Air  impregnated  with  animal  odor  or  scent. 

“To  save  his  life  he  leapt  into  the  main, 

But  there,  alas!  he  could  no  safety  find, 

A  pack  of  dog-fish  had  him  in  the  wind.” 

Swift.  (Todd.) 

8.  Air  or  gas  generated  in  the  stomach  or  bowels ; 
flatulence. 

9.  A  disease  of  sheep  in  which  the  intestines  are 
distended  with  air,  or  rather  affected  with  a  vio¬ 
lent  inflammation.  It  occurs  immediately  after 
shearing. 

10.  That  part  of  the  body  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  stomach,  a  blow  on  which  causes  temporary 
inability  to  breathe.  (Slang.) 

11.  Anything  light  or  insignificant  as  wind,  such 
as  empty  or  idle  words,  idle  threats,  unmeaning 
talk,  or  the  like. 

“  Stop  in  your  wind.” 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  2. 

*12.  A  sigh. 

“Storming  her  world  with  sorrow’s  wind  and  rain.” 

Shakesp.:  Complaint  of  a  Lover,  7. 
II.  Meteor.:  A  current  of  air  moving  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  in  any  direction  or  with  any  velocity.  Winds 
are  produced  by  variations  of  temperature  in 
different  latitudes,  or  at  different  portions  of  the 
same  latitude.  Heated  air  tends  to  ascend,  and,  to 
prevent  a  void  from  arising  in  the  lower  portion  of 
the  atmosphere  from  which  it  has  ascended,  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  air,  colder,  and  therefore  denser,  takes  its 
place.  This  phenomenon  is  most  obvious  in  the 
tropics,  from  which  hot  rarefied  air  is  ever  ascend¬ 
ing,  one  part  toward  the  Northern,  and  the  other 
toward  the  Southern  Pole.  From  these  two  regions, 
cold  currents  of  air  proceed  near  the  surface  of  the 

f round  or  the  ocean  to  supply  the  threatened  void. 

if  ere  the  earth  at  rest,  the  hot  currents  would 
depart  from,  and  the  cold  currents  strike  the 
equator  at  right  angles,  but  owing  to  the  rotation 
of  the  earth  from  west  to  east,  more  quickly  than 
its  friction  can  carry  the  atmosphere  with  it,  the 
latter  is  somewhat  deflected  to  the  westward,  the 
hot  current  leaving  and  the  cold  one  striking  the 
equatorial  line  at  an  oblique  instead  of  a  right 
angle.  As  the  circles  to  be  traversed  by  the  rotating 
sphere  or  spheroid  vary  in  magnitude  in  everylati- 
tude,  cyclones  tend  to  be  generated  which  rotate  in 
one  direction,  when  they  arise  to  the  north,  and  in 
another  when  they  are  generated  south  of  the 
equator.  [Cyclone.]  The  heat  of  the  vertical  or 
nearly  vertical  sun  rarefies  the  atmosphere  in  the 
tropics  over  both  land  and  water,  not,  however,  to 
the  same  extent.  Land  is  easily  heated  during  the 
day  and  cooled  during  the  night.  Water  is  less 
easily  changed  in  temperature,  hence  every  tropical 
island  is  like  a  separate  furnace,  at  work  during 
the  day  rarefying  the  air  and  sending  it  upward, 
while,  falling  below  the  temperature  of  the 
ocean  during  the  night,  it  modifies,  suspends,  or 
reverses  the  process,  especially  if  the  absence  of 
clouds  make  radiation  great.  Hence,  land  and  sea 
breezes  arise ;  the  former  blowing  during  the  day 
from  the  sea  to  the  land,  the  latter  during  the  night 
in  a  contrary  direction.  Next,  every  high  mountain 
is  a  refrigerating  apparatus,  capable  of  sending 
down  its  slope  cooled  air  on  ail  its  sides,  and  conse¬ 
quently  from  every  point  of  the  compass.  Even 
apart  from  these  local  complications,  the  higher 
the  heated  air  which  ascends  from  the  tropics  rises, 
the  colder  the  atmospheric  region  into  which  it 
enters;  it  therefore  ultimately  parts  with  the 
caloric  which  enabled  it  to  ascend,  and  begins  to 
fall,  while  the  cold  polar  currents  blowing  toward 
the  equator  become  heated,  especially  where  their 
course  is  over  the  land,  and  ascend.  Observation 
shows  that  in  consequence  of  these  causes,  there 
are  eight  principal  directions  in  which  winds  blow: 
From  the  north,  the  northeast,  the  east,  the  south¬ 
east  the  south,  the  southwest,  the  west,  and  the 
northwest.  A  north  wind  is  one  which  blows  from 
the  north,  not  one  blowing  to  that  region,  and  so 
with  the  others.  Classified  according  to  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  they  blow,  winds  are  divided  into 
Regular,  Periodical,  and  Variable  Winds.  The  first 
are  winds  which  blow  all  the  year  round  in  the  same 
direction,  as  the  Trade  winds ;  the  second  those 
which  blow  regularly  at  the  same  seasons  and  the 
same  hour3  of  the  day,  as  the  monsoons,  the  land 


and  sea  breezes,  and  the  simoon the  third,  which 
bl°w  sometimes  in  one  direction  and  sometimes  in 
another,  as  the  prevalent  winds  of  the  temperate 
and  arctic  zones.  The  direction  of  the  wind  is 
easily  ascertained  by  a  vane.  [Anemometer.] 

*1  Characteristics  of  wind:  At  5  miles  per  hour  a 
wind  is  called  a  gentle  breeze  ;  at  10,  a  brisk  wind ; 
at  from  20  to  25,  a  very  brisk  wind ;  at  35,  a  high 
wind  ;  at  45,  a  very  high  wind  ;  at  50,  a  storm  ;  at  60, 
a  great  storm ;  at  80,  a  hurricane ;  at  100,  a  great 
hurricane,  carrying  trees  before  it.  The  pressure 
per  square  foot  increases  from  nearly  2  pounds 
when  the  wind  is  20  miles  per  hour  to  nearly  50 
pounds  when  it  is  100  miles  per  hour. 

H  1.  Between  wind  and  water : 

(1)  Lit.:  That  part  of  a  ship’s  side  or  bottom 
which  frequently  rises  above  the  surface  of  the 
water  through  the  rolling  of  the  vessel  or  by  fluctu¬ 
ation  of  the  water’s  surface.  Any  breach  effected 
by  a  shot  in  this  part  is  especially  dangerous. 

(2)  Fig.:  Any  part  or  point  generally  where  a 
blow  or  attack  will  most  effectually  injure. 

2.  Dovm  the  wind : 

(1)  Lit. :  In  the  direction  of  and  moving  with  the 
wind. 

*(2)  Fig. :  Toward  ruin,  decay,  or  adversity. 

“A  man  that  had  a  great  veneration  for  an  image  in  his 
house,  found  that  the  more  he  prayed  to  it  to  prosper  him 
in  the  world,  the  more  he  went  down  the  wind  still.” — 
L’  Estrange. 

3.  How  (or  which  way )  the  wind  blows  (or  lies) : 

(1)  Lit. :  The  direction  or  velocity  of  the  wind. 

(2)  Fig. :  The  position  or  state  of  affairs ;  how 
things  are  going  on,  or  are  likely  to  turn  out. 

“Indications  are  not  wanting  to  show  which  way  the 
wind  blows.” — Field,  Oct.  17,  1885. 

4.  In  the  wind's  eye;  In  the  teeth  of  the  wind: 
Toward  the  direct  point  from  which  the  wind 
blows ;  in  a  direction  exactly  opposite  to  that  of 
the  wind. 

5.  Second  wind :  [Second-wind.] 

6.  Three  sheets  in  the  wind:  Tipsy,  unsteady  from 
drink.  (Slang.)  [Sheet,  s.,  H  (1).] 

7  .To  be  in  the  wind:  To  be  about  or  likely  to 
happen  ;  to  be  within  the  region  of  surmise  or  sus¬ 
picion  ;  as,  There  is  something  in  the  wind  now. 
(Colloq.) 

8.  To  carry  the  wind : 

Manbge:  To  toss  the  nose  as  high  as  the  ears. 
(Said  of  a  horse.) 

9.  To  get  wind:  [Get  (2),  v.,  T[  29,  30.] 

*10.  To  have  the  wind  of:  To  keep  a  strict 
watch  on. 

“My  son  and  I  will  have  the  wind  of  you.” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  iv.  2. 

11.  To  raise  the  wind :  [Raise,  u.,  1]  (7).] 

12.  To  sail  close  to  the  wind : 

(1)  Lit.  &  Naut. :  To  sail  with  the  ship’s  head  as 
near  to  the  wind  as  to  fill  the  sails  without  shaking 
them  ;  to  sail  as  much  against  the  direction  of  the 
wind  as  possible. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  border  or  act  very  closely  upon  dis¬ 
honesty  or  indecency. 

*13.  To  sow  the  wind  and  reap  the  whirlwind :  To 
act  wrongly  and  recklessly  with  the  result  of  future 
punishment  for  such  conduct..  (Hosea  viii.  7.) 

*14.  To  take  wind:  To  get  wind  (q.  v.). 

“  The  design  .  .  .  might  have  taken  wind.” — North: 
Life  of  Lord  Ouilford,  i.  101. 

15.  To  take  the  wind  out  of  one's  sails :  To  circum¬ 
vent  ;  to  get  or  take  an  advantage  of,  as  by  one 
vessel  sailing  between  the  wind  and  another  vessel. 

*16.  Wind  of  a  ball:  [Wind-contusion.] 

wind-band,  s. 

1.  A  band  of  musician;  who  play  only  or  princi¬ 
pally  on  wind-instruments. 

2.  The  part  of  an  orchestra  which  consists  of 
wind-instruments . 

wind-barrow,  s.  [Wind-caebiage.] 

*wind-beam,  s. 

Build. :  Formerly  a  cross-beam  used  in  the  prin¬ 
cipals  of  roofs,  occupying  the  situation  of  the  col¬ 
lar  in  modern  king-post  roofs. 

wind-berry,  s. 

Bot. :  Vaccinium  myrtillus. 

wind-bill,  s. 

Scots  Law :  An  accommodation  bill ;  a  bill  of 
exchange  granted,  without  value  having  been 
received  by  the  acceptors,  for  the  purpose  of  rais¬ 
ing  money  by  discount. 

wind-bore,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  extremity  of  the  suction-pipe 
of  a  pump,  usually  covered  with  a  perforated  plate 
to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  foreign  substances. 

2.  Min. :  The  pump  at  the  bottom  of  a  set  of 
pumps. 

*wind-break,  v.  t.  To  break  the  wind  of. 

“I  would  wind-break  a  mule  to  vie  burdens  with  her.”— 
Ford.  ( Annandale .) 

♦wind-broken,  a.  Broken-winded  (q.  v.). 


wind-car,  wind-barrow,  subst.  A  car  or  barrow 
driven  wholly  or  partially  by  the  wind.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  have  sails  on  barrows,  to  be  used  when  the 
wind  is  favorable. 

♦wind-changing,  a.  Changing  like  the  wind; 

fickle,  inconstant. 

‘‘Wind-changing  Warwick  now  can  change  no  more.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  III.,  v.  1. 

wind-chest,  s. 

Music:  An  air-tight  box  in  an  organ  or  other 
wind-instrument  played  by  keys,  into  which  the  air 
is  received  from  the  wind-trunk,  and  from  which  air 
is  admitted  by  valve-ways  through  the  channels  of 
the  sound-board,  to  the  air-ducts  communicating 
with  the  respective  pipes, 
fwind-contusion,  s. 

Milit.Surg.:  A  name  formerly  applied  to  any  in¬ 
ternal  injury  produced  by  a  shot  or  bullet  without 
any  external  mark  of  violence,  the  injury  itself 
being  erroneously  attributed  to  what  was  called 
“  the  wind  of  the  ball,”  i.  e.,  air  violently  displaced 
by  the  velocity  of  a  projectile.  It  is  now  known 
that  such  injuries  are  produced  either  by  spent 
balls  or  by  projectiles  striking  the  body  at  an  ob¬ 
lique  angle,  when  the  skin  does  not  always  give 
way,  though  deep-seated  structures,  such  as  the 
muscles,  or  large  organs,  as  the  liver,  may  be  com¬ 
pletely  ruptured  or  crushed, 
wind-cutter,  s. 

Music :  In  an  organ-pipe,  the  lip  or  edge  against 
which  the  issuing  sheet  of  air  impinges.  The  vibra¬ 
tion  thereby  imparted  is  communicated  to  the  col¬ 
umn  of  air  in  the  pipe,  producing  a  musical  note 
whose  pitch  is  determined  by  the  length  of  the  pipe, 
the  quality  of  the  tone  by  the  size  of  the  pipe  and 
the  material  of  which  it  is  made,  &c. 

wind-dropsy,  s.  A  swelling  of  the  belly  from 
wind  in  the  intestines ;  tympanitis. 

wind-egg,  s.  An  imperfect  egg;  such  eggs  are 
often  produced  by  hens  which  have  been  injured  or 
are  growing  old.  They  are  frequently  destitute  of 
a  shell,  being  surrounded  only  by  a  skin  or  mem¬ 
brane,  or  sometimes  by  a  very  thin  shell. 

“  Sound  eggs  sink,  and  such  as  are  addled  swim;  as  do 
also  those  termed  hypenemia,  or  wind-eggs." — Browne: 
Vulgar  Errors.  (Todd.) 

wind-flower,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  The  genus  Anemone  (q.  v.).  (2)  Gen- 
tiana  pneumonanthe.  It  has  an  upright  stem  four 
to  six  or  eight  inches  high,  and  terminal  or  axil¬ 
lary  flowers  deep  blue,  with  five  broad  greenish 
lines.  It  grows  in  moist  heathy  places  in  several 
parts  of  England.  Called  also  Marsh  Gentian. 
[Gentian.] 

wind-furnace,  s.  A  blast-furnace  (q.  v.). 

wind-gall,  s.  A  soft  tumor  on  the  fetlock  joints 
of  a  horse. 

“  His  horse  .  .  .  full  of  wind-galls  and  raied  with 
spavins.” — Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

wind-gauge,  twind-gage,  s. 

1.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  velocity  and 
force  of  the  wind;  an  anemometer  (q.  v.). 

2.  An  apparatus  or  contrivance  for  measuring  or 
indicating  the  amount  of  the  pressure  of  wind  in 
the  wind-chest  of  an  organ. 

wind- god,  s. 

Anthrop. :  A  deity  presiding  over  the  wind.  This 
might  be  one  of  the  principal  gods,  as  iEolus,  of 
classic  mythology  (Homer's  Odyssey ,  x.,  Virgil's 
JEneid,  i.) ,  with  minor  deities  subject  to  him;  or 
one  of  tne  minor  deities,  as  among  the  North 
American  Indians  of  the  present  day.  (See  Long¬ 
fellow's  Song  of  Hiawatha.) 

“  In  the  polytheism  of  the  lower  as  of  the  higher  races, 
the  wind-gods  are  no  unknown  figures.” — Tylor:  Prim. 
Cult.  (ed.  1873),  ii.  266. 

*wind-gun,  s.  A  gun  discharged  by  the  force  of 
compressed  air;  an  air-gun.  (Pope:  Dunciad.  i. 
181.) 

wind-hatch,  s. 

Mining :  The  opening  or  place  where  the  ore  is 
taken  out  of  the  earth. 

wind-hole,  s. 

Min.:  A  shaft  or  sump  sunk  to  convey  air;  an 
air-shaft. 

wind-instrument,  s. 

Music :  An  instrument  played  by  wind  forced  into 
pipes  or  through  reeds,  by  means  of  bellows,  or 
directly  from  the  mouth  of  the  performer.  An  organ 
contains  both  flute  (flue)  and  reed  pipes;  harmo¬ 
niums  and  American  organs  contain  free-reeds. 
Flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons  in  an  orches¬ 
tra  are  called  the  wood-wind  in  opposition  to  the 
brass  wind-instruments,  such  as  trumpets,  horns, 
and  trombones. 

wind-mill,  s.  [Windmill.] 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus, 
-clan.  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e*ist.  ph  =  t 

tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =bel,  del. 


wind-plant 
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winder 


wind-plant,  s. 

Bot. :  Anemone  nemorosa. 

Wind-pump,  s.  A  pump  driven  by  a  wind-wheel, 
wind-rode,  a. 

Naut. :  The  same  as  Tide-eode  (q.  v.). 

wind-rose,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lana. :  A  card  or  table,  with  lines  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  points  of  the  compass,  showing  the 
connection  of  the  wind  with  the  barometer,  &c. 

2.  Bot. :  (1)  Rcemeria  hybrida.  [Rcemekia.]  (2) 
Papaver  argemone,  a  British  poppy  with  small 
flowers,  having  narrow  scarlet  petals  and  a  clavate 
capsule,  hispid,  with  erect  bristles. 

wind-row,  s. 

1.  A  row  or  line  of  hay  raked  together  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  being  rolled  into  cocks  or  heaps ;  also 
sheaves  of  corn  set  up  in  a  row  one  against  an¬ 
other,  in  order  that  the  wind  may  blow  between 
them. 

“Thegrasse  .  .  .  must  be  tedded,  brought  into  wind¬ 

rows,  and  turned  eftsoones  with  the  sunne.” — P.  Holland: 
Pliny,  bk.  xviii.  ch.  xxviii. 

2.  The  green  border  of  a  field  dug  up  in  order  to 
Carry  the  earth  on  other  land  to  mend  it. 

3.  A  row  of  peats  set  up  for  drying,  or  a  row  of 
pieces  of  turf,  sod,  or  sward,  cut  in  paring  and  burn¬ 
ing. 

wind-row,  v.  t.  To  rake  or  gather  into  wind¬ 
rows. 

wind-sail,  s. 

1.  Naut. :  A  canvas  tube  used  as  a  wind-conductor, 
having  its  open  mouth  pre¬ 
sented  toward  the  wind, 
or  in  the  direction  of  motion,  as 
on  board  a  steamship,  where  it 
is  used  to  direct  a  current  of 
air  down  into  the  engine-room 
to  moderate  the  intense  heat 
and  improve  the  draught  of  the 
fires.  The  wind-sail  is  used 
quite  commonly  on  ships  to 
ventilate  and  cool  the  cabins 
and  “  ’tween  decks,”  especially 
on  board  vessels  in  tropical  cli¬ 
mates. 

2.  One  of  the  vanes  or  sails  of 
a  windmill. 

wind-shake,  *wind-shock,  s. 

Veg.  Pathol.:  Anemosis,  a  condition  of  timber 
which  has  caused  it  to  part  asunder  at  the  circular 
lines  of  junction  connecting  the  several  zones  of 
wood.  The  defect  is  not  discovered  till  the  timber 
is  felled,  for  there  is  no  external  evidence  of  its  ex¬ 
istence.  Wind-shake  is  popularly  attributed  to  the 
agitation  produced  by  violent  winds,  but  Berkeley 
thinks  it  more  probable  that  it  arises  from  light¬ 
ning  or  from  frost. 

“The  wind-shock  is  a  bruise  and  shiver  throughout  the 
tree,  though  not  constantly  visible.” — Evelyn:  Sylva. 

♦wind-shaked,  a.  Driven  and  agitated  by  the 
wind. 

“The  wind-shaked  surge.” — Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  1. 

♦wind- shaken,  a.  Trembling  and  tottering  in 
the  wind. 

“The  oak  not  to  be  wind-shaken.” 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  v.  2. 

♦wind- side,  s.  The  windward  fide. 

♦wind-sucker,  s. 

1.  Lit.  &  Ornith.:  A  windhover  (q.  v.). 

2.  Fig. :  A  person  ready  to  pounc*  on  any  person 
or  on  any  blemish  or  weak  point. 

♦wind- swift,  a.  Swift  as  the  wind. 

“Therefore  hath  the  wind-swift  Cupid  wings.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  5. 

Wind-tight,  a.  So  tight  as  to  exclude  the  wind. 

“Cottages  not  high  built,  yet  wind-tight  and  water¬ 
tight.” — Bp.  Hall:  Remains,  p.  46. 

wind-trunk,  s. 

Music:  The  air-duct  which  conducts  air  from  the 
bellows  to  the  wind  chost  of  an  organ  or  similar 
instrument. 

wind-way,  s. 

Mining :  A  passage  for  air. 

wind-wheel,  s.  A  wheel  acted  upon  by  the  wind 
and  used  to  communicate  power.  Among  its 
familiar  applications  are  the  wind-mill,  wind-pump, 
and  anemometer. 

♦wind-worn,  a.  Worn  or  battered  by  the  wind 
or  weather. 

“Its  wind-worn  battlements  are  gone.” 

Byron:  Ohilde  Harold,  iii.  22. 

♦wind  (2),  s.  [Wind  (2),  «.]  A  winding,  a  turn¬ 
ing,  a  bend ;  as,  The  road  takes  a  wind  to  the  right. 


Wind  (1)  (pa.  t.  winded),  v.  t.  [Wind  (1),  s.] 

1.  To  give  wind  to  with  the  mouth ;  to  blow ;  to 
sound  by  blowing. 

“Each  to  Loch  Ranza’s  margin  spring: 

That  blast  was  winded  by  the  King  !  ” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  iv.  18. 

IT  In  this  sense  the  word  is  pronounced  wind,  and 
the  pa.  t.  is  commonly  wound,  through  confusion 
with  Wind  (2),  v. 

2.  To  perceive  or  follow  by  the  wind  or  scent ;  to 
scent ;  to  nose,  as  a  hound. 

“Unluckily  they  heard  or  winded  us  before  we  saw 
them.” — Field,  Feb.  11,  1888. 

3.  To  expose  to  the  wind ;  to  winnow,  to  ventilate. 

4.  To  drive,  ride,  or  cause  to  run  fast,  so  as  to  ren¬ 
der  scant  of  wind  or  breath ;  to  put  out  of  breath. 

5.  To  rest,  as  a  horse,  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
recover  his  breath  or  wind;  to  breathe. 

IT  To  wind  a  ship : 

Naut. :  To  bring  it  round  until  the  head  occupies 
the  place  where  the  stern  was,  so  that  the  wind  may 
strike  the  opposite  side. 

Wind  (2)  (pa.  t.  *wand,  *wond,  * winded ,  wound, 
pa.  par.  wound,  *wonde,  *wunden,  v.  t.  &  i.)  [A.  S. 
windan  (pa.  t.  wand,  wond,  pa.  par.  wunden ) ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  winden;  Icel.  vinda;  Dan.  vinde;  Sw. 
vinda= to  squint;  O.  H.  Ger.  wintan;  Ger.  winden 
(pa.  t.  wand,  pa.  par.  gewunden) ;  Goth,  windan  (in 
composition).  From  the  same  root  come  wend , 
wander,  wonder,  wand,  &c.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  turn  in  this  and  that  direction ;  to  cause  to 
turn  or  move  in  various  directions. 

“Dress,  and  undress,  turn  and  wind  me.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  The  Noble  Gentleman,  ii. 

2.  To  turn  round  on  an  axis  or  some  fixed  object ; 
to  form  coils  or  convolutions  of  round  something ; 
to  twine,  to  twist,  to  wreathe ;  to  roll  round ;  to 
form  into  a  ball. 

“To-morrow  I  must  be  Pippa  who  winds  silk 

The  whole  year  round.” 

R.  Browning :  Pippa  Passes,  ii. 

3.  The  same  as  to  wind  up  (iii.) ;  as,  to  wind  a 
watch. 

4.  To  entwist,  to  enfold,  to  encircle. 

“I  will  wind  thee  in  mine  arms.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  iv.  1. 

♦5.  To  pursue  by  following  the  twinings  or  wind¬ 
ings  of ;  to  chase  by  winding. 

*6.  To  turn  by  shifts  or  expedients. 

“He  endeavors  to  wind  and  turn  himself  every  way  to 
evade  its  force.”  —  Waterland. 

♦7.  To  introduce  by  insinuation  ;  to  worm. 

“  To  wind 

Yourself  into  a  power  tyrannical.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  3. 

*8.  To  change  or  vary  at  will;  to  bend  or  turn  to 
one’s  pleasure ;  hence,  to  exercise  complete  control 
over. 

“He  might  wind  and  turn  our  constitution  at  his  pleas¬ 
ure.  ” — Addison. 

♦II.  Naut. :  To  warp. 

“The  Hollanders  .  .  .  layd  ou,  haulsers,  and  wound 
themselues  out  of  the  way  oi  vs.” — Hackluyt:  Voyages. 
iii.  710. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  turn,  to  change,  to  twist. 

2.  To  turn  or  coil  round  something;  as,  Vines 
wind  round  a  pole. 

3.  To  have  a  circular  or  spiral  direction. 

4.  To  turn,  twist,  or  bend  ;  to  have  a  course  marked 
by  bendings  or  windings  ;  to  meander. 

“  He  took  the  path  that  windeth  to  the  cave.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  v.  71. 

5.  To  advance  or  make  one’s  way  by  bendings  or 
windings ;  to  move  in  a  winding  course. 

“At  daybreak  winding  through  the  wood.” 

Byron:  Mazeppa,  xii. 

6.  To  have  a  twisting  or  uneven  surface,  or  a  sur¬ 
face  whose  parts  do  not  lie  in  the  same  plane,  as  a 
piece  of  wood. 

*7.  To  fetch  a  compass;  to  make  an  indirect 
advance. 

“  Spend  but  time 

To  wind  about  my  love  with  circumstance.” 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

IT  1.  To  wind  off:  To  unwind,  to  uncoil. 

*2.  To  wind  out  of:  To  be  extricated ;  to  escape. 

“To  wind  himself  out  of  the  labyrinth  he  was  in.” — 
Clarendon. 

3.  To  wind  up : 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  coil  up  into  a  small  compass  or  ball,  as  a 
skein  of  thread ;  to  form  into  a  ball  or  coil  round  a 
bobbin,  reel,  or  the  like. 


(6)  To  tighten,  as  the  strings  of  certain  musical 
instruments,  so  as  to  bring  them  to  the  proper 
pitch ;  to  put  in  tune  by  stretching  the  strings  over 
the  pegs. 

“  Wind  up  the  slacken’d  strings  of  thy  lute.” 

Waller:  Chloris  and  Hylas. 

(c)  To  bring  into  a  state  of  renewed  or  continued 
motion,  as  a  watch,  clock,  or  the  like,  by  coiling 
anew  the  spring  or  drawing  up  the  weights. 

“I  frown  the  while,  and  perchance  wind  up  my  watch, 
or  play  with  some  rich  jewel.” — Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night, 
ii.  6. 

_  (d)  To  bring  to  a  conclusion,  as  a  speech  or  opera, 
tion  ;  to  arrange  for  a  final  settlement  of,  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  ;  specif.,  in  law,  to  close  a  business  or  company, 
balance  the  accounts,  and  distribute  the  assets  ;  as, 
The  company  was  ordered  to  be  wound  up. 

♦(e)  To  restore  to  harmony  or  concord ;  to  bring 
to  a  natural  or  healthy  state. 

“Th’  unchanged  and  jarring  senses,  O  wind  up, 

Of  this  child-changed  father.” 

Shakesp..-  Lear,  iv.  7. 

(/)  To  bring  to  a  state  of  great  tension;  to  sub¬ 
ject  to  severe  strain  or  excitement ;  to  put  on  the 
stretch. 

“Thus  they  wound  up  his  temper  to  a  pitch,  and  treach¬ 
erously  made  use  of  that  infirmity.” — Atterbury. 

♦(a)  To  raise  or  bring  to  a  certain  state  or  stage 
by  degrees ;  to  incite. 

“  These  he  did  so  wind  up  to  his  purpose,  that  they 
withdrew  from  the  court.” — Hayward. 

*{h)  To  prepare  for  continued  movement,  action, 
or  activity  ;  to  arrange  or  adapt  for  continued  opera¬ 
tion  ;  to  give  fresh  or  continued  activity  or  energy 
to ;  to  restore  to  original  vigor  or  order. 

“  Fate  seemed  to  wind  him  up  for  fourscore  years.” 

Dry  den.  (  Todd. ) 

(2)  Intrans.:  To  come  to  a  conclusion;  to  con¬ 
clude,  to  finish. 

“  Just  like  the  winding  up  of  some  design 
Well  form’d,  upon  the  crowded  theater.” 

Dryden:  Love  Triumphant,  v. 
Wind-up,  s.  The  conclusion,  settlement,  or  final 
adjustment  of  any  matter,  as  of  a  speech,  business, 
meeting,  entertainment,  or  the  like  ;  the  close. 

“  There  will  be  four  days’  more  sport  this  week  in  the 
Midlands,  with  a  wind-up  at  Sandown  Park.” — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

♦win-dace,  *wyn-dace,  s.  [Windlass.] 
wind  -age  (age  as  Ig),  subst.  [Eng.  wind  (1),  s. ; 
-age.] 

1.  Ordnance: 

(1)  The  difference  between  the  bore  of  the  gun 
and  the  diameter  of  the  shot  fired  therefrom.  It 
varies  from  15  inches  to  9  inches  for  spherical  pro¬ 
jectiles.  Rifled  guns  are  intended  to  avoid  wind¬ 
age,  various  kinds  of  packing  and  sabots  being 
used  to  fill  up  the  space  around  the  projectile. 

“  In  the  case  of  muzzle-loaders  a  certain  amount  of 
clearance  or  ‘windage’  has  to  be  allowed  for.” — London 
Daily  News. 

(2)  The  rush  or  concussion  of  the  air  produced 
by  the  rapid  passage  of  a  shot. 

(3)  The  influence  of  the  wind  in  deflecting  a 
missile,  as  a  ball,  arrow,  or  the  like,  from  its  direct 
path  or  aside  from  the  point  or  object  at  which  it  is 
aimed;  also,  the  amount  or  extent  of  such  deflec¬ 
tion. 

2.  Surg.:  The  same  as  Wind-contusion  (q.  v.). 
wind  -bag,  s.  [Eng.  tvind  (1),  s.,  and  bag.]  A 

bag  inflated  with  wind  or  air  ;  hence,  figuratively, 
a  man  of  mere  words  ;  an  empty,  noisy  pretender. 

♦wind  -ball,  s.  [Eng.  wind  (1) ,  s.,  and  ball.]  A 
ball  inflated  with  air. 

“  Puffed  up,  as  it  were  a  windbalV’—Puttenham:  English 
Poesie,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 

wind  -bound,  adject.  [English  wind  (1),  s.,  and 
bound,  adj.]  Prevented  from  sailing  by  contrary 
winds. 

“No  matter  though  this  fleet  be  lost, 

Or  that  lie  windbound  on  the  coast.” 

Prior:  Mercury  and  Cupid. 

♦wind'-broagh,  subst.  [First  element  Eng.  wind ; 
second  probably  a  corruption  of  Ger.  bratsche=a 
viola  or  tenor  violin.]  A  hurdy-gurdy  or  vielle. 

“Endeavoring  to  fumble  out  a  fine  sonata  upon  a  wind- 
broach.” — T.  Brown:  Works ,  ii.  234. 

♦winde  (l),v.  i.  [Wind  (2),  u.] 

♦winde  (2),  v.  i.  [Wend,  u.] 

wind -er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  wind  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  A  blow 
which  deprives  one  of  breath.  {Slang.) 

wlnd'-er  (2),  s.  [Eng.  wind  (2),  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  winds  ;  specifically — 

(1)  A  machine  for  winding  yarn,  cotton,  or  silk  on 
reels,  shuttles,  bobbins,  &c.  [Bobbin-windee.] 

(2)  A  person  who  winds  cotton,  yarn,  thread,  or 
the  like. 

“  Wherein  the  winder  shows  his  workmanship  so  rare.” 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  6. 


fate,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  mil,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu’  =  kw* 


winder 
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window 


(3)  A  plant  that  winds  or  twists  itself  round 
•athers. 

"  Winders  and  creepers,  as  ivy  and  briony.”— Bacon: 
Jfaturall  Historie,  §  636. 

(4)  An  instrument  for  winding  up  a  machine 
•worked  by  springs. 

“To  keep  troublesome  servants  out  of  the  kitchen, 
leave  the  winder  sticking  on  the  jack.” — Swift .  Directions 
So  Servants. 

(5)  The  winding-step  of  a  staircase, 
wind  -er,  v.  t.  [Wind  (1),  s.] 

1.  To  fan ;  to  clean  grain  with  a  fan.  (Prop.) 

*2.  To  wither,  to  fade,  to  fall. 

“The  herb  .  .  .  would  •  .  .  t Binder  and  die.”— 
P.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xix.,  ch.  iii. 

Wln-der-mere,  s.  [See  def.] 

Geog. :  The  name  of  a  parish  and  lake  eight  miles 
north  of  Kendal,  Westmoreland,  England. 
Windermere-charr,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Salmo  willughbii. 

wind-fall,  s.  [Eng.  wind  (1),  s.,  and  fall.'] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Something  blown  down  by  the  wind,  as  fruit 
from  a  tree,  or  trees  in  a  forest. 

“  Crossing  tracts  of  burnt  timber  or  windfalls,  where 
the  huge  logs  lay  piled  over  each  other  in  inextricable 
■confusion.” — Field,  Feb.  17,  1887. 

2.  A  violent  gust  of  wind  rushing  from  coast 
ranges  and  mountains  to  the  sea. 

3.  The  track  of  a  whirlwind  or  tornado  in  a  forest 
where  the  trees  are  laid  prostrate.  ( Amer .) 

“  These  windfalls  were  great  places  for  rabbits  and  part¬ 
ridges.” — Hammond:  Wild  Northern  Scenes,  p.  220. 

II.  Fig. :  An  unexpected  piece  of  good  fortune,  as 
an  unexpected  legacy. 

“As  a  body,  the  farmers  found  the  rinderpest  a  wind¬ 
fall.” — British  Quarterly  Review,  lvii.  213.  (1873.) 

wlnd-fall-en,  a.  [Eng.  wind  (l),s.,  and  fallen.} 
Blown  down  by  the  wind. 

‘‘Windfallen  sticks.” — Drayton:  Polyolbion,  8.  13. 
Wind-hov-er,  s.  [Eng.  wind,  s.;  and  hover,  v.] 
(See  extract.) 

Ornith.:  Falco  tinnunculus.  By  many  authori¬ 
ties  it  has  been  separated  from  the  genus  Falco, 
and  made  the  type  of  a  genus,  Tinnunculus,  with 
the  specific  name  alaudarius.  [Kesteel.] 

“It  has  acquired  the  name  of  windhover  from  its  habit 
of  remaining  with  outspread  tail  suspended  in  the  air, 
the  head  on  these  occasions  always  pointing  to  windward; 
.and  it  is  also  called  Stonegall  or  Stannell.” — Yarrell; 
Brit.  Birds  (ed.  4th),  i.  79. 

wlnd'-l-ness,  *wind-i-nesse,  s.  ['Eng.  windy; 
-wess.l  • 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  windy  or  tempes¬ 
tuous  ;  boisterousness ;  as,  the  windiness  of  the 
Weather. 

2.  Fullness  of  wind ;  flatulency. 

“For  to  represse  the  said  windinesse  and  flatuositie.” — 
P,  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxviii.,  ch.  xix. 

3.  Tendency  to  produce  wind  or  flatulency. 

“Sena  loses  somewhat  of  its  windiness  by  decocting.”— 

Bacon:  Nat.  History. 

*4.  Tumor ;  puffiness. 

“The  swelling  windiness  of  much  knowledge.” — Brere- 
icood.  On  Language. 

wind  -Ing,  *wynd-ynge,  pr.par.,  a.  &  «.  [Wind 

(2),  v.] 

A.  As  pr, par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. ;  Turning ;  twisting ;  bending ;  crooked. 
XPope :  Homers  Iliad,  xviii.  606.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  twisting,  curling,  or  bending. 

2.  A  turn  or  turning;  a  bend;  a  curve;  flexure, 
meander. 

“A  hill  which  looks  down  on  the  windings  of  the  Seine.” 
—Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

3.  A  twist  in  any  surface,  so  that  all  its  parts  do 
not  lie  in  the  same  plane ;  the  same  as  casting  or 
warping.  ( Gwili .) 

II.  Naut. :  A  call  by  the  boatswain’s  whistle, 
winding-engine,  s. 

Min.:  A  hoisting  steam-engine  employed  to  draw 
Up  ore,  &c.,  from  a  mine. 

winding-machine,  s.  [Windee  (2),  s.  (1).] 
winding-sheet,  *wyndynge-shete,  s. 

1.  The  sheet  in  which  a  corpse  is  wrapped. 

“I  look  upon  ye  like  my  winding-sheet, 

The  coffin  of  my  greatness,  nay,  my  grave.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Prophetess,  v.  3. 

2  A  piece  of  tallow  or  wax  hanging  down  from  a 
burning  candle.  Regarded  by  the  superstitious  as 
jn  omen  of  death. 


winding-stairs,  s.  pi.  Stairs  ascending  in  a 
spiral  line  around  a  solid  or  open  newel, 
winding-sticks,  s.  pi. 

Joinery:  Two  sticks  or  strips  of  wood  plaeed 
across  the  two  ends  of  a  board  to  ascertain  whether 
it  is  a  plane  surface,  or  if  it  warps  or  winds, 
winding-tackle,  s. 

Nautical:  A  purchase  of  one  fixed  three-sheave 
block,  and  a  movable  double  or  treble  block,  sus¬ 
pended  from  a  lower-masthead,  and  used  in  getting 
in  or  off  heavy  freight,  stores,  or  armament. 

wlnd'-Ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  winding ;  -ly.]  In  a 
winding,  circuitous,  or  meandering  manner. 

wlnd-l&ss  (1),  *wind-ase,  *wind-as,  *wind- 
las,  *wind-lasse,  *wynd-ace,  s.  [The  spelling  is 
a  corruption  due  to  popular  etymology  (as  if  from 
wind  (2),  v.,  and  lace),  and  to  confusion  with  wind¬ 
lass  (2),  s.  (<p  v.).  From  Icel.  vindldss= a  windlass, 
li t.  =  a  winding-pole,  from  vinda= to  wind,  and  ass 
=a  pole,  rafter,  yard  of  a  sail,  &c. ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
windas,  and  O.  Dut.  windaes= a  windlass.  The  l  is 
therefore  excrescent,  and  may  have  crept  in 
through  the  influence  of  windle  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  machine  for  raising  weights,  such  as  coals, 
from  a  pit,  consisting  of  a  cylinder  or  roller  moving 
on  an  axle  supported  on  a  frame,  and  turned  by 
levers  inserted  in  square  holes  cut  in  the  cylinder, 
or  by  a  crank  fitted  on  to  one  or  both  ends  of  the 
axle.  The  end  of  a  rope  or  chain  is  attached  to  the 
cylinder,  and  the  other  to  the  weight,  which  is 
raised  by  the  rope  being  shortened  in  passing  round 
the  roller.  Smaller  hoisting  engines  turned  by 
cranks  are  called  winches.  [Winch  (1),  s.]  The 
windlass  used,  on  board  ships  for  raising,  the 
anchor  or  obtaining  a  purchase  on  other  occasions, 
consists  of  a  large  horizontal  roller  journaled  in 
standards  (windlass-bitts),  and  rotated  by  hand¬ 
spikes  or  other  means.  It  differs  from  the  capstan 
principally  in  the  horizontality  of  its  axis.  The 
windlass  is  a  modification  of  the  wheel  and  axle 
(q.  v.). 

“The  windlass  is  a  sort  of  large  roller,  used  to  wind  in. 
the  cable  or  heave  up  the  anchor.” — Falconer:  Shipwreck, 
ch.  i.,  note  8. 

2.  A  handle  by  which  anything  is  turned  ;  specif¬ 
ically,  a  winch-like  contrivance  for  bending  the 
arblast,  or  crossbow  (q.  v.). 

"The  arblast  was  a  crossbow,  the  windlace  the  machine 
used  in  bending  that  weapon.” — Scott:  Ivanhoe,  ch.  xxviii. 
(Note.) 

windlass-bitts,  s.  [Windlass  (1),  s.,  1.,  Bitt.] 
wind  -lass  (2),  *  wind-lace,  *  wind-lasse, 
♦wind-lesse,  s.  [Apparently  compounded  of  wind, 
(2),  and  lace,  the  old  sense  of  which  was  a  snare  or 
bit  of  twisted  string.] 

1.  A  circuit;  a  circular  way,  route,  or  course;  a 
circle,  a  compass. 

“  Bidding  them  fetche  a 'windlasse  a  greate  waye  about.” 
— Ooldinge :  Ccesar,  fol.  206. 

2.  Any  indirect  or  artful  course ;  art  and  contriv¬ 
ance  ;  indirect  advances  ;  shift,  subtleties. 

“  And  thus  do  we  of  wisdom  and  of  reach, 

With  windlaces  and  with  assays  of  bias.” 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  ii.  L 

♦wlnd'-l&ss  (1),  v.  t.  or  i.  [Wtndlass  (2),  s.]  To 
use  a  windlass ;  to  raise  something  by,  or  as  by  a 
windlass. 

“  None  of  our  windlassing  will  ever  bring  her  up.” — 
Miss  Edgeworth:  Helen,  ch.  xiv. 

*wInd’-l?LSS  (2),  V.  i.  [Windlass  (2),s.] 

1.  To  take  a  circuitous  path  ;  to  fetch  a  compass. 
“A  skilful  woodsman  by  windlassing  presently  gets  a 

shoot,  which,  without  taking  a  compass.  ...  he  could 
never  have  obtained.” — Hammond. 

2.  To  adopt  an  indirect,  artful,  or  cunning  course ; 
to  have  recourse  to  shifts  or  subtleties. 

“She  is  not  so  much  at  leisure  as  to  windlass  or  use 
craft  to  satisfy  them.” — Hammond. 

*wln’-dle,  *wln’-d$l,  s.  [A.  S.  windel=a  woven 
basket,  a  reel,  from  windan= to  wind  (q.  v.).] 

*1.  A  winch,  wheel  and  axle,  or  windlass. 

2.  A  kind  of  reel ;  a  turning-frame  upon  which 
yarn  is  put  to  be  wound  off.  (Scott:  Pirate, ch.  vii.) 

windle-strae,  windle-straw,  s.  [A.  S.  windel- 
streow,  from  windel,  and  streow= straw  (q.  v.).] 
Botany : 

1.  Crested  dog’s-tail  grass ;  bent  grass. 

“I  had  rather  that  the  rigs  of  Tillietudlem  bare  noth¬ 
ing  but  windle-straes." — Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch.  vii. 

2.  (PI.) :  The  old  stalks  of  various  species  of 
grass  ( Britten  <&  Holland),  specially  (1)  Cynosurus 
cristatus,  (2)  the  Spreading  Silky  Bent  Grass 
( Agrostis  or  Apera  spica-venti) . 

wlnd-less,  *wind-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  wind  (1),  s. ; 
•iess.] 

1.  Free  from  or  unaffected  by  wind  ;  calm,  smooth. 

2.  W anting  or  having  lost  the  wind ;  out  of  breath ; 
breathless. 


*wlnd’-llft,  s.  [Prob.  from  Eng.  wind  (2),  v.,  and 
lift.]  A  windlass. 

“  The  author  intends  no  good  in  all  this,  but  brings  it 
in  as  a  windlift  to  heave  up  a  gross  scandal.” — North: 
Examen,  p.  354. 

wind  -mill,  *wind-mulle,  *wynd-mylle,  subst. 
[Eng.  wind  (l),s.,  and  mill.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  mill  which  receives  its  motion  by  the 
wind  acting  on  sails,  and  which  is  used  for  grinding 
grain,  raising  or  pumping  water,  and  other  pur¬ 
poses.  When  wind  is  employed  as  the  first  mover 
of  machinery,  it  may  be  applied  in  two  ways :  (1)  By 
receiving  it  upon  sails  which  are  nearly  vertical, 
and  which  give  motion  to  an  axis  nearly  horizon  tal, 
in  which  case  the  machine  is  called  a  vertical  wind¬ 
mill  ;  or  (2)  by  receiving  it  upon  vertical  sails  which 
move  in  a  horizontal  plane,  and  give  motion  to  a 
vertical  axis,  in  which  case  it  is  called  a  horizontal 
wind-mill.  Sometimes  the  whole  mill  is  made  to 
turn  upon  a  strong  vertical  post,  and  is  then  called 
a  post  mill;  but  more  commonly  the  roof  or  head 
(f)  only  revolves,  carring  with  it  the  wind-wheel 
and  its  shaft,  this  weight  being  supported  on  fric¬ 
tion  rollers.  In  the  cut,  which  is  a  section  of  the 


upper  part  of  a  vertical  windmill,  the  sails  or 
vanes  aa  are  attached  by  the  frames  to  the  extrem¬ 
ities  of  the  principal  axis  or  wind-shaft  (b),  which 
is  set  nearly  horizontally,  so  that  the  sails  revolve 
in  a  plane  nearly  vertical,  and  give  motion  to  the 
driving-wheel  (c).  which  in  its  turn  communicates 
motion  to  the  shaft  (d)  and  the  machinery  connected 
with  it.  As  it  is  necessary  that  the  extremity  of  the 
wind-shaft  must  always  be  placed  so  as  to  point  to 
the  quarter  from  which  the  wind  blows,  a  large 
vane  or  weather-cock  (e)  is  placed  on  the  side  which 
is  opposite  the  sails,  thus  turning  them  always  to 
the  wind.  But  in  large  mills  the  motion  is  regulated 
by  a  small  supplementary  wind-wheel,  a  pair  of  sails 
occupying  the  place  of  the  vane,  and  situated  at 
right  angles  to  the  principal  wind-wheel.  When  the 
windmill  is  in  its  proper  position  with  the  shaft 
parallel  to  the  wind,  these  supplementary  sails  do 
not  turn;  but  when  the  wind  changes  they  are 
immediately  brought  into  action,  and,  by  turning  a 
series  of  wheel-work,  they  gradually  bring  round 
the  head  to  its  proper  position.  On  account  of  the 
inconstant  nature  of  the  motion  of  the  wind,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  some  provision  for  accommodat¬ 
ing  the  resistance  of  the  sails  to  the  degree  of  vio¬ 
lence  with  which  the  wind  blows.  This  is  done  by 
clothing  and  unclothing  the  sails ;  that  is,  by  cover¬ 
ing  with  canvas  or  thin  boards  a  greater  or  smaller 
portion  of  the  frame  of  the  sails  according  to  the 
force  of  the  wind. 

*2.  Fig.:  A  visionary  project  or  scheme,  a  fancy; 
a  chimsera. 

“  He  lived  and  died  with  general  councils  in  his  pate, 
with  windmills  of  union  to  concord  Rome  and  England, 
England  and  Rome,  Germany  with  them  both.”— Hacket: 
Life  of  Williams,  i.  102. 

windmill-cap,  s.  The  movable  upper  story  of 
the  wind-wheel  which  turns  to  present  the  sails  in 
the  direction  of  the  wind. 

windmill-plant,  s. 

Bot. :  Desmodium  gyrans. 

windmill-propeller,  s.  An  application  of  a 

wind-wheel  to  the  propulsion  of  a  boat. 

*wlnd'-mil-l^,  a.  [Eng .  windmill; -y.]  Abound¬ 
ing  with  windmills. 

“A  windmilly  country  this,  though  the  windmills  are  so 
damp  and  rickety.” — Dickens;  Uncommercial  Traveller, 
xxv. 

*wln'-dore,  s.  [Eng.  wind  (1),  s.,  anddore=door, 
from  an  idea  that  window  was  a  corruption  of  these 
words.]  A  window. 

“  Nature  has  made  man’s  heart  no  windores 
To  publish  what  he  does  within  doors.” 

Butler:  Hudibras,  I.  ii.  214. 

win’-dow,  *win-dowe,  *win-doge,  *win-dohe, 
*wyn-dow,  *wyn-dowe,  s.  [Lit.  wind-eye,  i.  e., 
an  eye  or  hole  for  the  wind  to  enter  at ;  an  opening 
for  air  and  light  (cf.  A.  S.  edgdura=  eye-door). 
From  Icel.  vindauga=  a  window,  lit.=wind-eye, 
from  vindr=  wind,  and  auga=an  eye;  cogn.  with 
Dan.  vindere=  a  window  ;  cf.  mnd=wind,  and  6ie— 
an  eye.] 


b6il,  boy;  pout,  Jowl;  cat, 
-clan,  -tiau  =  sh^n.  -tion, 


§ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench; 
-sion  =  shun;  tion,  -§ion 


go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§; 
zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  = 


expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =bel,  d@L 


window-bar 
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wine-glass 


I.  Lit.  <&  Arch. :  An  opening  in  the  wall  of  a  build¬ 
ing,  originally  for  ventilation ;  afterward  an  aper¬ 
ture  for  the  admission  of  light,  protected  by  mica, 
oiled  linen,  horn-paper,  or  glass.  In  modern  houses 
this  opening  is  usually  capable  of  being  opened  and 
shut,  either  by  casements  or  sashes,  except  in  the 
case  of  large  shops,  or  the  like.  The  sashes  contain 
panes  of  glass,  which  are  made  of  various  sizes, 
and  slide  in  frames.  [Double-wing,  Double¬ 
window,  Jamb,  Lintel,  Sill.] 

“But  softl  what  light  through  yonder  window  breaks?” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  An  aperture  or  opening  resembling  a  window, 
or  suggestive  of  a  window. 

“The  window  of  my  heart,  mine  eye.” 

Shakesp. :  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  v.  2. 

*2.  The  sash  or  other  thing  that  covers  an  aper¬ 
ture. 

“To  thee  I  commend  my  watchful  soul 
Ere  I  let  fall  the  windows  of  mine  eyes.” 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  v.  8. 

*3.  A  figure  formed  by  lines  crossing  each  other, 
as  in  a  lattice-window. 

“The  favorite  .  .  .  makes  great  clatter, 

Till  he  has  windows  on  his  bread  and  butter.” 

King:  On  Cookery. 

*4.  A  blank  space  in  a  writing. 

“That  your  said  collection  have  a  window  expedient  to 
■et  what  name  I  will  therein.” — Cranmer:  Works,  ii.  249. 

window-bar,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  One  of  the  bars  of  a  window-sash  or  lat¬ 
tice. 

*2.  Fig.  (pi.):  Lattice-work  on  a  woman’s  stom¬ 
acher  (q.  v.). 

“Those  milk-paps 

That  through  the  window-bars  bore  at  men’s  eyes.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

Window-blind,  s.  A  curtain,  shade,  or  shutter 
to  close  the  window  against  light,  or  to  make  it 
safe  against  intrusion. 

window-bole,  s.  The  part  of  a  cottage  window 
that  is  filled  by  a  wooden  blind.  (.Scotch.) 

“Like  MacGibbon’s  crowdy,  when  he  set  it  out  at  the 
window-bole.” — Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxv. 

window-cleaner,  s. 

1.  A  person  whose  business  it  is  to  clean  win¬ 
dows. 

2.  An  apparatus  for  cleaning  windows. 

window-curtain,  s.  _  A  curtain,  usually  orna¬ 
mental,  hung  over  the  window  recess  inside  a  room. 

window-duty,  s.  [Window-tax.] 

window-frame,  subst.  The  frame  of  a  window 
which  receives  and  holds  the  sashes. 

window-glass,  s.  Glass  for  windows,  commoner 
in  quality  than  piate-glass. 

window-jack,  s.  A  scaffold  for  carpenters,  paint¬ 
ers,  or  cleaners,  enabling  them  to  reach  the  outside 
of  the  window.  The  frame  has  pivoted  brace-bars 
to  rest  against  the  outside  of  the  house,  and  hold¬ 
fasts  hinged  to  an  adjustable  block;  these  rest 
against  the  inside  of  the  window-frame, 
window-sash,  s.  [Sash  (2),s.,  1.] 
window-seat,  s.  A  seat  in  the  recess  of  a  win¬ 
dow. 

“Chair,  window-seal,  and  shelf.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 

Window- shade,  s.  A  rolling  or  projecting  blind 
or  sun-shade,  sometimes  transparent  or  painted,  at 
other  times  canvas  on  spring  rollers;  a  window- 
blind. 

window-shell,  s.  [Placuna.] 
window-shutter,  s.  [Shutter,  8.,  II.  1.] 
window-sill,  s.  [Scll  (1),  s.,  1. 1.] 
window-tax,  window-duty,  s.  A  tax  formerly 
imposed  in  Britain  on  all  windows  in  houses  (lat¬ 
terly  above  six  in  number).  It  was  abolished  in 
1851,  a  tax  on  houses  above  a  certain  rental  being 
•ubstituted. 

*wIn'-dow,  v.  t.  [Window,  s.] 

1.  To  furnish  with  windows. 

2.  To  set  or  place  in  or  at  a  window. 

“Would’st  thou  be  window’d  in  great  Borne,  and  see 

Thy  master  thus?” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  12. 
wln'-dowed,  a.  [Eng.  window,  s. ;  -ed.] 

1.  Lit. :  Furnished  with  or  having  a  window  or 
Windows. 

“The  whole  room  was  windowed  round  about.” — Re* 
liquice  Wottoniance,  p.  46. 

*2.  Fig. :  Having  many  openings  or  rents. 

“Your  loop’d  and  window’d  raggedness.” 

Shakesp . :  Lear,  iii.  4. 


wln'-d6w-l§ss,  a.  [English  window,  s. ;  -less.] 
Destitute  of  a  window  or  windows. 

“Naked  walls  and  windowless  rooms.” — H.  Brooke:  Fool 
of  Quality,  i.  877. 

*wln  -d6w-f,  a.  [Eng.  window,  s. ;  -y.]  Having 
little  crossings  like  the  sashes  of  a  window. 

“  Strangling  snare,  or  windowy  net.” 

Donne:  The  Bait. 

Wind  -pipe,  8.  [Eng.  wind  (1),  s.,  and  pipe.] 

1.  Anat.:  The  trachea  (q.  v.). 

2.  Mining :  A  pipe  for  conveying  air  into  a  mine. 
WInd-§or,  s.  [See  def.] 

Geog. :  A  town  in  Berkshire,  England. 
Windsor-bean.s.  [Bean,  s.,  A.  1. 1.] 
Windsor-chair,  s. 

1.  A  kind  of  strong,  plain,  polished  chair,  made 
entirely  of  wood,  seat  and  back. 

2.  A  sort  of  low  wheel-carriage. 
*Windsor-knight,  s.  One  of  a  body  of  military 

pensioners  having  their  residence  within  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  Windsor  Castle.  They  are  now  called 
Military  Knights  of  Windsor,  and  sometimes  Poor 
Knights  of  Windsor. 

windsor-soap,  s.  A  kind  of  fine-scented  soap, 
formerly  manufactured  chiefly  at  W indsor,  England. 

wind -storm,  s.  A  storm  characterized  by  vio¬ 
lent  wind,  with  little  or  no  rain. 

wlnd'-w^rd,  adv.,  a.  &  s.  [English  wind  (1),  s. ; 
-ward.] 

A.  As  adv.:  Toward  or  in  the  direction  of  the 
wind. 

B.  As  adj. :  Being  on  the  side  toward  the  point 
from  which  the  wind  blows. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  point  or  direction  from  which 
the  wind  blows. 

*1f  To  lay  an  anchor  to  the  windward :  A  figur¬ 
ative  expression  meaning  to  adopt  early  measures 
for  success  or  security. 

*wInd’-W9,rd§,  adv.  &  s.  [Eng.  windward,  with 
adverb,  suff .  -s.] 

A.  As  adv. :  Windward. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  windward. 

“Weweyed  and  turned  to  the  windwards.” — Hackluyt: 
Voyages,  i.  276. 

wind-weed,  *wind-weede,  s.  [Eng.  wind  (2) ,  s., 
and  weed.] 

Bot. :  Polygonum  convolvulus,  the  climbing  Bind¬ 
weed.  Common  in  grain-fields.  [Polygonum.] 
wlnd'-jf,  *wind-ie,  a.  [Eng.  wind  (1),  s. ;  -y.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Consisting  of  wind ;  resembling  wind. 

“Blown  with  the  windy  tempest  of  my  soul.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  6. 

2.  Tempestuous,  boisterous,  stormy. 

“When  a  windie  tempest  bloweth  hie.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.,  viii.  48. 

3.  Exposed  to  or  beaten  by  the  wind. 

“Overhead  .  .  . 

Bises  Pilatus,  with  his  windy  pines.” 

Longfellow:  Oolden  Legend,  v. 

4.  Next  to  the  wind  ;  windward. 

“Still  you  keep  o’  the  windy  side  o’  the  law.” — Shakesp.: 
Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

5.  Tending  to  generate  wind  or  gas  on  the  stomach ; 
flatulent. 

“  In  such  a  windy  colic,  water  is  the  best  remedy  after  a 
surfeit  of  fruit.” — Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments. 

6.  Caused  or  attended  by  wind  or  flatqlence ;  trou¬ 
bled  with  wind  in  the  stomach. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  Applied  to  words  and  sighs  as  resembling  the 
wind. 

“  With  her  ivindy  sighs.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  5L 
*2.  Empty,  airy,  vain. 

“The  windy  satisfaction  of  the  tongue.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  iv.  1,092. 

3.  Vain,  vaunting;  given  to  boasting  or  bragging. 
(Scotch.) 

*Windy-footed,  a.  Swift  as  the  wind. 

“  The  windy-footed  dame.” 

Chapman;  Homer’s  Iliad,  xv.  168. 
wine,  *win,  *wyn,  *wyne,  subst.  [A.  S.  win,  from 
Lat.  vinum=vfine ;  cogn.  with  Goth,  wein ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  win;  Icel.  vin ;  Dut.  wijn;  Ger.  wein;  Sw.  vin; 
Dan .viin;  Gr.  omos=wine;  ome=the  vine;  O.  Ir. 
fin— wine.  From  the  same  root  as  withy.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  The  juice  of  certain  fruits  prepared  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  wine  obtained  from  grapes,  but  distin¬ 
guished  by  naming  the  source  from  whence 
obtained ;  as,  gooseberry  wine,  currant  wine,  &c. 


3.  The  unfermented  juice  of  certain  plants;  as, 
palm  wine.  .  , 

*4.  The  effects  of  drinking  wine  in  excess ;  intoxi¬ 
cation. 

“Noah  awoke  from  his  wine.” — Genesis  ix.  24. 

*5.  The  act  of  drinking  wine  or  intoxicating 
liquors. 

“  Who  hath  redness  of  eyes?  They  that  tarry  long  at 
the  wine.” — Proverbs  xxiii.  29,  80. 

6.  A  wine  party.  (Eng.  TJniv.  slang.) 

“It  is  he  who  presides  at  the  wine  given  to  celebrate 
Jack’s  rise  to  the  Peerage,  though  surely  such  a  wine  was 
never  given  at  Oxford  in  any  gentleman’s  room.” — London 
Echo. 


II.  Technically : 

1.  Chem.:  The  fermented  juice  of  the  grape. 
The  must  or  expressed  juice  of  the  grapes  has  a 
density  of  from  1065’0  to  1154’0,  and  contains  from 
15  to  33  per  cent,  of  sugar.  It  develops  within  itself 
the  yeast  necessary  for  the  fermentative  process, 
and  the  action  is  allowed  to  proceed  until  nearly 
all  the  sugar  has  been  changed  into  alcohol  and 
carbonic  anhydride.  The  stronger  wines,  such  as 
sherry  and  port,  are  nearly  always  fortified  for  for¬ 
eign  markets  by  the  addition  of  refined  alcohol. 
The  term  wine  is  also  applied  to  various  fermented 
extracts  of  fruit — e.  g.,  currant  and  elderberry 
wines.  Besides  alcohol,  wine  contains  sugar,  bitar¬ 
trate  of  potash,  odoriferous  matter,  with  small 
quantities  of  tannin,  gum,  acetic  and  malic  acids, 
lime,  &c.  The  specific  gravity  of  wine  varies  from 
•970  to  1'045.  The  following  proportions  of  alcohol 
have  been  found  in  wines  of  the  under-mentioned 
descriptions : 


Per  cent, 
by  weight. 


Port  (average) . 16 '20 

Sherry . 15  37 

Madeira  (strong) . 16'90 

Marsala . 14  '60 

Sauterne . 11 '40 

Burgundy  (average).  ,11'20 
Champagne . 10  00 


Per  cent, 
by  weight. 


Hock . 9 ’60 

Hock,  Budesheimer. . .  8 '40 

Claret . 9'78 

Claret  (Ordinaire) _ 8'99 

Gooseberry . 9'50 

Orange . 900 

Elderberry . 7 '40 


2.  Pharm.  (pi.) :  Medicinal  preparations  in  some 
respects  resembling  wine.  Sherry  is  generally  em¬ 
ployed  as  the  menstruum.  There  is  thus  less  alco- 
chol  in  them  than  in  tinctures  (q.  v.),  but  enough 
to  prevent  their  decomposition. 

If  (1)  Oil  of  wine:  Ethereal  oil,  a  reputed  anodyne, 
but  only  used  in  the  preparation  of  other  com¬ 
pounds. 

(2)  Quinine  wine:  Sherry  holding  sulphate  of 
quinine  in  solution. 

(3)  Spirit  of  wine :  Alcohol  (q.  v.). 

(4)  Wine  of  iron  (Vinumferri) :  [Steel-wine.] 
*wine-bag,  s. 

1.  A  wine-skin  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  person  who  indulges  frequently  and  to  excess 
in  wine.  ( Colloq .) 

wine-berry,  wimberry,  s. 

Botany  : 

1.  Various  species  of  Ribes,  spec.  Ribes  rubrum, 
R.  nigrum,  and  R.  grossularia.  (Britten  &  Hol¬ 
land.) 

2.  Vaccinum  vitis-idcea  (Britten  <&  Holland)  and 
V.  myrtillus.  The  last-named  species  is  so  called 
because  wine  was  formerly  made  from  it  in  Eng¬ 
land,  as  it  still  is  in  Russia.  (Prior.) 

wine-biscuit,  subst.  A  light  biscuit  served  with 
wine. 

wine-cask,  s.  A  cask  in  which  wine  is  or  has 
been  kept. 


Wine-cellar,  s.  An  apartment  or  cellar  for  stor¬ 
ing  wine.  They  are  generally  underground  in  the 
basement  of  a  house,  so  as  to  keep  the  wine  cool, 
and  at  an  equal  temperature, 
wine-colored,  a.  Vinaceous  (q.  v.). 

wine-cooler,  s.  A  tub  or  bath  in  which  bottles 
of  wine  are  surrounded  by  ice  to  render  the  con¬ 
tents  more  palatable  in  warm  weather.  They  are 
made  of  various  materials.  An  ordinary  variety 
consists  of  a  porous  vessel  of  earthenware,  which, 
being  dipped  in  water,  absorbs  a  considerable 
quantity  of  it.  A  bottle  of  wine  being  placed  in  the 
vessel,  the  evaporation  which  takes  place  from  the 
vessel  abstracts  heat  from  the  wine.  Wine-coolers 
for  the  table  are  made  of  silver  or  plated  metal,  and 
have  ice  placed  in  them, 
wine-fancier,  s.  A  connoisseur  of  wines, 
wine-fat,  s.  The  vat  or  vessel  into  which  the 
liquor  flows  from  the  wine-press. 

“  Wherefore  art  thou  red  in  thine  apparel,  and  thy 
garments  like  him  that  treadeth  in  the  wine-fat  t 
Isaiah  lxiii.  2. 


fwine-flask,  s,  A  flask  or  bottle  of  wine, 

**  The  wine-flask  lying  couched  in  moss.” 

Tennyson:  In  Memoriam,  lxxxviii.  44. 

wine-glass,  s.  A  small  glass  from  which  wine 
is  drunk. 


Cite,  fat,  fare,  gmidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  ,  =  kw! 


wine-grower 
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wing 


wine-grower,  s.  One  who  cultivates  a  vineyard 
and  makes  wi*e  ;  a  proprietor  of  a  vineyard. 

wine-growing,  s.  The  cultivation  of  vineyards 
for  the  purpose  of  making  wine. 

♦wine-heated,  a.  Affected  or  excited  by  wine. 
( Tennyson :  Enid,  1,200.) 

^ine'niaking,  s.  The  act  or  process  of  making 
wines. 

♦wine-marc,  s.  [Marc  (2),  s.]  (See  extract.) 

For  as  many  [grapes)  as  have  lien  among  wine-marc , 
or  the  refuse  of  kernels  &  skins  remaining  after  the 
presse,  are  hurtfull  to  the  head.”—  P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk. 
xxiii.,  ch.  i. 

♦wine-measure,  s.  An  old  English  measure  by 
which  wines  and  spirits  were  sold.  In  this  meas¬ 
ure  the  gallon  contained  231  cubic  inches,  and  was 
to  the  imperia)  standard  gallon  as  5  to  6  nearly. 

wine-merchant,  s.  A  merchant  who  deals  in 
wines. 

♦wine-offering,  s.  A  sacrificial  offering  of  wine. 

“With  large  wine-offerings  pour’d,  and  sacred  feast.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  21. 

♦wine-overtaken,  wine-o’ertaken,  a.  Intoxi¬ 
cated  with  wine. 

“  Now  the  Satyrs,  changed  to  devils, 

Frighten  mortals  wine-o’ ertaken.” 

Longfellow:  Drinking  Song. 

.  Wine-palm,  s.  Any  palm  from  which  palm-wine 
is  obtained.  [Palm-wine.] 

Wine-press,  s.  A  machine,  apparatus,  or  place 
in  which  the  juice  is  pressed  out  of  grapes.  The 
wine-press  of  the  Bible  was  a  vat,  in  which  the  juice 
was  expressed  by  the  feet  of  men  who  trampled  the 
fruit  therein,  staining  their  legs  and  garments  with 
the  color  of  the  must. 

Wine-sap,  s.  A  much-esteemed  American  apple. 

wine-skin,  s.  A  bottle  or  bag  of  skin  used  in 
various  countries  for  carrying  wine  (cf.  Matt.ix.  17, 
Mark  ii.  22,  Luke  v.  37). 


(3)  A  leaf  of  a  gate  or  double-door. 

(4)  Used  emblematically  of— 

(a)  Swiftness,  or  of  anything  that  carries  the 
mind  upward  or  along;  means  of  flight  or  rapid 
motion  ;  as,  Fear  lent  icings  to  his  flight. 

*(b)  Care  or  protection.  (Often  used  in  the 
plural.) 

“In  the  shadow  of  thy  wings  will  I  rejoice.” — Psalm 
lxiii.  7. 


(5)  A  shoulder-knot  or  small  epaulette. 
II.  Technically: 


1.  Architecture: 

(1)  A  side  projection  of  a  building  on  one  side  of 
the  central  or  main  portion. 

(2)  A  wing-wall  (q.  v.). 

2.  Bot.:  [Ala,  II.  1.] 

3.  Comparative  Anatomy : 

(1)  One  of  the  organs  of  flight  in  Insects.  The 
wings,  of  which  there  are  normally  two  pairs,  are 
extensions  of  the  thorax,  developed  from  sac-like 
dilatations  of  the  integument, which  come  in  contact 
and  adhere  when  the  insect  has  arrived  at  maturity. 
They  are  traversed  and  supported  hy  nervures. 
[Nervure,  3.]  The  wings  of  Insects  differ  greatly 
m  their  character,  and  form  a  criterion  for  classi¬ 
fication.  [Insecta.] 

(2)  One  of  the  anterior  limbs  of  Birds,  which  are 
homologous  with  the  fore  limbs  of  the  Mammalia. 
The  wing  is  supported  by  the  arm  {humerus),  fore¬ 
arm  ( cubitus ) ,  and  hand  ( manus ) ,  and  is  normally 
furnished,  throughout  its  length  with  a  range  of 
elastic  quills  greatly  extending  its  surface  and  con- 


wine-stone,  s.  A  deposit  of  crude  tartar  or 
argal,  which  settles  on  the  sides  and  bottoms  of 
wine-casks. 

wine-taster,  s. 

1.  A  person  employed  to  taste  and  judge  the 
quality,  &c.,  of  wines  for  purchasers. 

2.  A  valinch  (q.  v.).  A  burette  will  answer  for 
taking  a  sample  from  a  bottle. 

wine-vault,  s. 

1.  A  vault  in  which  wine  is  stored  in  casks. 

2.  A  name  frequently  assumed  by  public-houses 
where  the  wine  and  other  liquors  are  served  at  the 
bar  or  at  tables.  (Generally  in  the  plural  form.) 

“A  peculiar  fragrance  was  borne  upon  the  breeze  as  if 
a  passing  fairy  had  hiccoughed,  and  had  previously 
been  to  a  wine-vault.” — Dickens:  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch. 
XXV. 

wine-warrant,  s.  A  warrant  to  the  keeper  of  a 
bonded  warehouse  for  the  delivery  of  wine.  (Eng.) 

Wine-Whey,  subst.  A  mixture  of  wine,  milk  and 
water. 

♦wine,  v.  t.  [Wine,  subst.]  To  supply  or  provide 
with  wine. 

wine'-blb-ber,  subst.  [Eng.  wine,  s.,  and  bibber.] 
One  who  drinks  much  wine  ;  a  great  drinker. 

wine  -bib-bing,  s.  [Eng.  wine,  s.,  and  bibbing.] 
The  practice  of  indulging  freely  in  wine. 

“He  was  not  content  with  lecturing  and  winebibbing, 
but  must  also  take  to  conspiring.” — O.  H.  Lewes:  Hist,  of 
Philosophy,  ii.  41. 

Wine'-SOUr,  s.  [Eng.  wine,  s.,  and  sour  (1).] 

Bot.  &  Hort. :  A  variety  of  Prunus  domestica ,  the 

Wild  Plum. 

wifig,  *wenge,  *winge,  *wyng,  *wynge,  subst. 
[Icel.  voengr  —  a  wing ;  Dan.  &  8w.  vinge.  A  nasal¬ 
ized  form  from  the  same  root  as  wag  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

(2)  The  act  or  manner  of  flying ;  passage  by  fly¬ 
ing;  flight. 


1.  Bones  and  2.  Feathers  of  Wing  of  Bird. 

1.  a.  Humerus;  B.  Cubitus;  c.  Ulna;  d.  Radius;  E.  Manus, 
or  hand;  /.  Carpus;  g.  h.  i.  Metacarpus;  k.  Pollex,  or 
thumb;  l.  Second  digit;  m.  Third  digit. 

2.  A.  Feathers  of  the  manus,  or  primary  quills;  B.  Feath¬ 
ers  of  the  cubitus,  or  secondary  quills;  O.  Coverts  of  the 
manus,  or  primary-coverts;  D.  Lesser  primary-coverts; 
E.  Coverts  of  the  cubitus,  or  secondary-coverts;  F.  Me¬ 
dian  coverts;  G.  Lesser  coverts;  H.  Feathers  of  the 
thumb,  or  bastard  wing. 

sequent  resistance  to  the  air.  In  the  vast  majority 
of  the  Carinat®  the  wings  are  true  organs  of  flight, 
but  in  the  Impennes  they  are  modified  to  serve  as 
swimming  organs,  when  the  feathers  with  which 
they  are  covered  closely  resemble  scales  [Pen¬ 
guin,  1]  j  in  the  Ratit®  they  are  mere  aids  in  run¬ 
ning,  as  in  the  ostriches,  or  are  functionless,  as  in 
the  Apterygid®. 

(3)  The  term  wing  is  loosely  applied  to  the  wing- 
membrane  (q.  v.)  of  Bats  and  of  the  extinct  Ptero¬ 
dactyls.  [Patagium.] 

4.  Fort. :  The  longer  side  of  a  crown  or  horn  work 
uniting  it  to  the  main  work. 
f5.  Geol.:  One  of  the  slopes  of  an  anticlinal. 

6.  Hydraulic  Engineering : 

(1)  An  extension  endways  of  a  dam,  sometimes  at 
an  angle  with  the  main  portion. 

(2)  A  side  dam  on  a  river  shore  to  contract  the 
channel. 

7.  Mach.:  A  thin,  broad  projection,  as  the  wings 
of  a  gudgeon,  which  keep  it  from  turning  in  the 
wooden  shaft  of  which  it  forms  the  pivot.  [Wing- 
gudgeon.] 

8.  Milit. :  One  of  the  extreme  divisions  or  two 
side-bodies  of  an  army,  regiment,  &c. 

9.  Milling  :  A  strip,  commonly  of  leather,  attached 
to  the  skirt  of  the  runner  to  sweep  the  meal  into 
the  spout. 

10.  Agric.:  The  portion  of  a  plowshare  which 
cuts  the  bottom  of  the  furrow. 

11.  Shipbuilding: 

(1)  The  sponson  (q.v.). 

(2)  [Wing-passage.] 

12.  Theat. :  One  of  the  sides  of  the  stage  of  a  the¬ 
ater ;  also,  one  of  the  long,  narrow  scenes  which  fill 
up  the  picture  on  the  side  of  the  stage. 


“The  crow  makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood.” 

Shakesp, :  Macbeth ,  iii.  2. 


♦(3)  A  bird. 

“To  whose  sound  chaste  wings  obey.” 

Shakesp.:  Phenixand  Turtle,  4. 


2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Something  which  moves  with  a  wing  -  like 
motion,  or  which  receives  a  wing-like  motion  from 
the  action  of  the  air,  as  a  fan  used  to  winnow  grain, 
the  vane  or  sail  of  a.  windmill,  the  feather  of  an 
arrow,  the  sail  of  a  ship,  &c. 

*(2)  Applied  to  the  front  leg  or  shoulder  of  some 
quadrupeds. 

“Smile  at  our  wing  of  a  rabbit.”—  Fuller:  Worthies; 
Norfolk,  ii.  124.  _ 


“  The  official  report  on  the  fire  states  that  it  was  caused 
by  the  wings  catching  fire  from  a  gas  jet,  whereby  the 
whole  of  the  scenery  on  the  stage  was  almost  immediately 
afterward  enveloped  in  flames.’ — London  Echo. 

13.  Vehicles:  The  side  or  displayed  portion  of  a 
dashboard. 

Jj  1.  On  or  upon  the  wing: 

1)  Flying  ;  in  flight. 

“  Birds  are  said  to  be  fairly  numerous  and  strong  upon 
the  wing.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

(2)  Speeding  to  the  object ;  on  the  road. 

“  When  I  had  seen  this  hot  love  on  the  wing.”  . 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

2.  Upon  the  wings  of  the  wind :  With  the  utmost 
speed  or  haste. 


3.  Wing  and  wing : 

Naut. :  Said  of  a  fore-and-aft  vessel  going  before 
the  wind,  with  her  fore-sail  hauled  over  to  one  side 
and  main-sail  to  the  other  side, 
wing-case,  s.  [Elytron,  1.] 
win£- compass,  s.  A  joiner’s  compass  with  an 
arc-shaped  piece  which  passes  through  the  opposite 
leg  and  is  clamped  by  a  set-screw, 
wing-cover,  s.  [Elytron,  1.] 
wing-coverts,  s.  pi. 

Comp.  Anat. :  The  smaller  wing-feathers  of  birds ; 
the  tectrices.  [See  illustration  2  under  Wing,  s.,  II. 
3(2).] 

wing-dam,  s.  A  dam  constructed  but  part  way 
across  a  stream.  Such  dams  are  much  used  in 
western  mining  operations. 

wing-footed,  a. 

1.  Having  wings  on  the  feet ;  hence,  swift-footed. 

“  Wing-footed  messenger  of  Jove’s  command.” 

Cowper:  Elegy  ii. 

2.  Swift;  moving  or  passing  with  rapidity;  as, 
wing-footed  time. 

Wing-gudgeon,  s.  A  metallic  shaft  forming  a 
journal  for  water  or  other  wheels  having  wooden 
axles.  The  wings  are  let  into  the  ends  of  the  wood 
and  confined  by  wrought-iron  bands,  put  on  hot 
which  become  tight  by  shrinking. 

wing-handed,  a. 

Zodl.:  Cheiropterous  (q.  v.). 

“  The  animals  belonging  to  this  wing-handed  family 
embrace  those  which  come  under  the  genus  Vespertilio  of 
Linnaeus.” — Eng.  Cyclop.  ( Zool .),  i.  962. 

wing-membrane,  s. 

Comp.  Anat. :  The  thin,  leathery  membrane  which 
extends  between  the  fore  and  hind  limbs  of  bats. 

wing-passage,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  A  passage-way  around  the  cabins  of 
the  orlop-deck  in  ships  of  war,  to  allow  access  to 
the  ship’s  side  for  repairing  during  action. 

wing-rail,  s.  [Guard-rail.] 
wing-shell,  s. 

+1.  An  elytron.  (Grew.)  [Elytron,  1.] 

2.  ZoOl. :  A  popular  name  for  any  animal  or  shell 
of  the  families  Aviculid®  or  Strombid®,  or  of  the 
class  Pteropoda. 

wing-stroke,  s.  The  stroke  or  sweep  of  a  wing, 
♦wing- swift,  a.  Of  rapid  flight.  | 
wing-transom,  s.  [Transom,  s.,  4.] 
wing-wale,  s. 

Shipbuild.:  The  sponson-rim  (q.v.).  [Wing,  s., 
II.  11.] 

wing-wall,  s.  One  of  the  lateral  walls  of  an 
abutment,  which  form  a  support  and  protection 
thereto,  to  prevent  the  access  of  water  to  the  rear 
and  act  as  breast-walls  to  support  the  bank, 
wing,  v.  t.  &i.  [Wing,  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  furnish  with  wings ;  to  enable  to  fly. 

2.  To  enable  or  cause  to  move  with  celerity,  as  in 
flight. 

“  My  dreaming  fear  with  storms  hath  wing’d  the  wind.” 

Byron:  Corsair,  i.  14. 

3.  To  supply  with  side  parts  or  divisions,  as  an 
army,  a  house,  &c. 

‘  ‘  The  main  battle  .  .  . 

Shall  be  well  winged  with  our  chiefest  horse.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  v.  8. 

4.  To  transport  by  flight ;  to  cause  to  fly,  as  on 
wings.  (In  this  sense,  reflexively.) 

“For  this  he  wing’d  him  back.” 

Moore:  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan. 

5.  To  traverse  in  flying ;  to  move  or  pass  through 
in  flight. 

“The  crows  and  choughs  that  wing  the  midway  air.” 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  iv.  6. 

6.  To  direct  in  flight  or  by  flying ;  to  pass  over 
with  great  rapidity. 

“  The  first  bold  javelin  .  .  .  wing’d  its  course.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xiv.  466. 

7.  To  cut  off  the  wing  or  wings  of. 

8.  To  wound  with  shot  in  the  wing ;  by  extension, 
to  disable  a  bird  without  killing  it. 

“The  one  I  knocked  over  was  only  winged.” — Field, 
Dec.  19,  1886. 

9.  To  disable  a  limb  of ;  to  wound  in  the  arm. 

“  ‘  All  right,’  said  Mr.  Snodgrass,  ‘  be  steady  and  wing 
him.’  ” — Dickens:  Pickwick ,  ch.  ii. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  fly ;  to  exert  the  power  of  flight. 
“Unclean  vultures,  sulkily  winging  over  the  flat.” — ■* 

Field,  Dec.  17,  1887. 

Tf  To  wing  a  flight :  To  proceed  by  flying ;  to  fly. 


1X511,  bdy;  p6ut,  Jdwl;  cat,  gell,  chorus, 
-clan,  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


5hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 

-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -clous,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  deL 


winged 

iriftged,  a.  [Eng.  wing,  s. ;  -ed.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Furnished  with  wings. 

“Whom  the  wing’d  harpy,  swift  Podarge,  bore.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xvi.  184. 
*2.  Fanned  with  wings ;  swarming  with  wings. 

“The  winged  air  dark  with  plumes.” 

Milton:  Comus,  730. 

3.  Feathered,  as  an  arrow. 

*4.  Soaring  on  wings  or  as  on  wings ;  soaring, 
lofty,  elevated,  sublime. 

“How  winged  the  sentiment  that  virtue  is  to  be  followed 
for  its  own  sake,  because  its  essence  is  divine.” — J.  S.  Har • 
foot. 

5.  Swift,  rapid  ;  passing  or  moving  quickly. 

“Those  winged  words  like  arrows  sped.” 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abydos,  i.  8. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot,  &  Zobl. :  Alated  (q.  v.). 

2.  Her.:  Represented  with  wings,  or  having  wings 
of  a  different  color  from  the  body. 

winged-bull,  s. 

Arch.:  An  architectural  decoration  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  ancient  Assyrian  temples,  where 
winged  human-headed  bulls  and  lions  of  colossal 
size  usually  guarded  the  portals.  They  were  evi¬ 
dently  typical  of  the  union  of  the  greatest  intellect¬ 
ual  and  physical  powers, 
winged-horse,  s.  [Pegasus.] 
winged-lion,  s.  The  symbol  of  the  evangelist 
St.  Mark,  adopted  as  the  heraldic  device  of  the 
Venetian  republic,  when  St.  Mark  supplanted  St. 
Theodore  as  the  patron  saint  of  Venice.  A  cele¬ 
brated  bronze  figure  of  the  winged  lion  of  St.  Mark, 
surmounting  a  magnificent  red  granite  column 
formed  out  of  a  single  block,  stands  in  the  Piazzetta 
of  St.  Mark  at  Venice, 
winged-pea,  s. 

Bot. :  Tetragonolobus  edulis.  [Tetragonolobus.] 
wing  -er,  s.  [Wing,  s.] 

Naut. :  A  smaller  water-cask  stowed  in  a  vessel’s 
hole  where  the  sides  contract  fore  and  aft,  and  are 
relatively  smaller  than  those  amidships. 

wing’-less,  adj.  [Eng.  wing;  -less.]  Having  no 
Wings.  Used  in  Natural  Science — 

(1)  Of  birds  in  which  the  forelimbs  are  absent,  as 
Was  probably  the  case  in  the  genera  Dinornis  and 
Meionornis. 

“Prof.  Newton  thinks  that  they  were  absolutely  wing¬ 
less.” —  Wallace:  Oeog.  Dist.  Anim.,  ii.  368. 

(2)  Of  birds  in  which  the  forelimbs  are  rudiment¬ 
ary  and  unfitted  for  flight.  These  include  all  the 
Struthiones  (q.  v.),  and  thelmpennes,  or  Penguins. 
Often  applied  specifically  to  the  Apterygidse  (q.  v.) 

“  A  paper  was  read  on  wingless  birds.” — Nature,  May  14, 
1885,  p.  46. 

(3)  Of  insects,  as  a  translation  of  Aptera  (q.  v.) ; 
more  generally  applied  to  those  forms  in  which  the 
wings  are  rudimentary  or  wanting,  owing  to  sex  or 
modification  of  sex. 

Wing  -let,  s.  [Eng.  wing,  s. ;  dimin.  suff .  -let.']  A 
little  wing,  specifically,  the  bastard  wing  of  a 
bird,  or  the  rudimentary  wing  of  some  insects. 

“When  he  took  off  the  winglets,  either  wholly  or  par¬ 
tially,  the  buzzing  ceased.” — Kirby  &  Spence:  Entomology, 
ii.  882. 

*wlng'-y,  s.  [Eng.  wing,  s. ;  -y.] 

1.  Having  wings.  (The  Globe  edition  of  Spenser 
reads  winged .) 

“Pale  of  hue  and  wingy  heeled.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.,  xii.  12. 

2.  Rapid,  swift. 

“With  wingy  speed  outstrip  the  eastern  wind.” 

Addison:  Ovid :  Story  of  Phaeton. 

3.  Soaring,  as  if  on  wings  ;  airy,  volatile,  vain. 

“Those  wingy  mysteries  and  airy  subtleties  in  relig¬ 
ion.” — Browne;  Religio  Medici,  sect.  9. 

wlfik,  *winke,  *wynk,  *wynke,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S. 

wincian ;  cogn.  with  wancol=  wavering,  and  Eng. 
wench  (q.  v.)  ;  O.  Dut.  wincken,  wencken= to  wink; 
tccmcfce£:=unsteady ;  wanck= a  moment,  an  instant, 
lit.=the  twinkling  of  an  eye ;  Icel.  vanka— to  wink, 
to  rove;  Dan.  vinke= to  beckon;  Sw.  vinka  =  to 
beckon,  to  wink;  M.  H.  Ger.  winken ;  Ger  winken 
=tonod,  to  make  a  sign.  From  the  same  root  come 
wince,  winch,  winkle.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

I.  Literally : 

1.  To  close  and  open  the  eyelids  quickly  and  invol¬ 
untarily  ;  to  blink,  to  nictitate. 

“I  have  not  winked  since  I  saw  the  sights.” — Shakesp.: 
Winter’s  Tale,  iii.  3. 

*2.  To  close  the  eyes  ;  to  shut  the  eyelids  so  as  not 
to  see. 

“And  I  will  wink  ;  so  shall  the  day  seem  night.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  121. 
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3.  To  give  a  significant  sign  by  a  motion  of  the 
eyelids. 

“  You  saw  my  master  wink  and  laugh  upon  you?  ” 
Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  4. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  twinkle ;  to  glimmer  with  dubious  light. 

“  The  tapers  wink,  the  chieftains  shrink.” 

Byron:  Oscar  of  Alva. 

2.  To  seem  or  affect  not  to  see ;  to  willfully  shut 
the  eyes  or  take  no  notice ;  to  overlook,  as  some¬ 
thing  not  perfectly  agreeable,  or  which  one  does 
not  wish  to  see ;  to  connive.  (Followed  by  at.) 

“  And  the  times  of  this  ignorance  God  winked  at.” — 
Acts  xvii.  30. 

B.  Trans. :  To  close  and  open  rapidly,  as  the  eye¬ 
lids  ;  as,  to  wink  one’s  eye. 

wink,  s.  [Wink,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  closing  the  eyelids  rapidly. 

“  As  well  as  the  wink  of  an  eye.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Cynthia’s  Revels,  v.  3. 

2.  A  hint  or  sign  given  by  shutting  the  eye  with  a 
significant  cast. 

“  Nod,  wink,  and  laughter  all  were  o’er.” 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  i.  31. 

3.  No  more  time  than  is  necessary  to  shut  the 
eyes. 

“  In  a  wink  the  false  love  turns  to  hate.” 

Tennyson:  Merlin  and  Vivien,  701. 

IT  Forty  winks:  A  short  nap.  ( Colloquial  and 
humorous.) 

wink-a-peep,  wink-and-peep,  s. 

Bot. :  The  Scarlet  Pimpernel,  Anagallis  arvensis. 
So  named  because  the  flower  closes  or  winks  on 
damp  days,  while  opening  or  peeping  again  when 
the  weather  becomes  fine.  Called  also  Wincopipe. 
( Britten  dt  Holland.) 
wlnk  -er,  s.  [Eng.  wink,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  winks. 

“  A  set  of  nodders,  winkers,  and  whisperers,  whose 
business  is  to  strangle  all  others’  offspring  of  wit  in  their 
birth.” — Pope.  (Todd.) 

fwinker-muscle,  s.  (See  extract.) 

“  The  fixed  point  of  attachment  of  the  winker-muscle 
(orbicularis  palpebrarum)  is  to  the  inner  side  of  the  rim 
of  the  orbit.” — Journ.  Anthrop.  Instit.,  iv.  244.  (Note.) 

wlfik'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Wink,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  -4s  subst.:  The  act  of  one  who  winks;  a  wink. 
IT  Like  winking :  Very  rapidly;  very  quickly  and 

with  vigor.  ( Colloq .) 

“Nod  away  at  him,  if  you  please,  like  winking.” — Dick¬ 
ens:  Great  Expectations,  ch.  xxi. 

wlnk’-Iflg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  winking;  -ly.]  Like 
one  who  winks  ;  with  the  eye  almost  closed. 

“  He  vieweth  it  winkingly,  as  those  do  that  are  pur¬ 
blind.” — Peacham:  On  Drawing. 

win -kle,  s.  [A.  S.  wincle.]  A  kind  of  shellfish; 
the  periwinkle. 

Win-kle-hawk,  s.  [Dutch  winkel- an  angle,  and 
haak— a  rent  or  tear.]  An  angular  hole  or  rent  in  a 
piece  of  cloth  or  a  garment. 

wink  -ler-Ite,  s.  [After Dr.  C.  Winkler;  suff. -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min. :  An  amorphous  mineral  occurring  with  vari¬ 
ous  other  species  at  Pria,  near  Motril,  Spain.  Hard¬ 
ness,  3’0 ;  specific  gravity,  3-432 ;  color,  bluish-  to  vio¬ 
let-black  ;  streak,  dark-brown  ;  fracture,  conchoidal. 
Analyses  showed  a  compound  of  an  arsenate  of 
cobalt  and  copper  mixed  with  a  carbonate.  A  very 
doubtful  species. 

wlnk-worth-Ite,  s.  [After  Winkworth,  Nova 
Scotia,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  mineral  described  by  H.  How  as  occur¬ 
ring  in  nodules  imbedded  in  gypsum.  Hardness,  2 
to  3;  luster,  glistening;  colorless  to  white.  Analy¬ 
ses  yield  varying  proportions  of  sulphuric,  boracic, 
and  silicic  acids,  with  the  lime  and  water  fairly  con¬ 
stant.  Probably  a  mixture. 

win-le,  subst.  [See  def.]  A  corruption  of  windle 
(q.  v.). 

wln'-nu,  subst.  [Guianan  name.]  A  layer  of  the 
dried  bark  of  Lecythis  Ollaria,  used  in  Guiana  as 
wrappers  for  cigarettes.  ( Treas.  of  Bot.) 

wln'-na,  wun'-ng,,  verb  i.  [See  def.]  Will  not. 
(Scotch.) 

*wln'-ng,-ble,  a.  [En g.  win; -able.]  Capable  of 
being  won  or  gained. 

“  All  the  rest  are  winnable — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
wln'-ner,  s.  [Eng.  win,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  wins 
or  gains  by  success  in  any  contest  or  competition  ;  a 
victor. 

“  The  event 

Is  yet  to  name  the  winner.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iii.  5. 


winter 

wln-nlng,  *wyn-nynge,  pr  par,,  a.  &  s.  [Win, 

verb.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  -4s  adj. :  Attractive;  adapted  to  gain  favor; 
charming. 

“  Her  smile,  her  speech,  with  winning  sway.” 

Scott  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  Iff. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  gaining. 

“  The  winning  and  finall  ruine  of  Numantia.” — P.  Hol¬ 
land:  Pliny,  bk.  xxxiii.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  The  sum  won  in  any  game  or  competition. 
(Usually  in  the  plural.) 

“A  friendly  trial  of  skill,  and  the  winnings  to  be  laid 
out  in  an  entertainment.” — Congreve:  Double  Dealer,  ii. 

II.  Mining: 

1.  A  new  opening.  [Coal-mining,  B.] 

2.  A  portion  of  a  coal-field  to  be  worked, 
winning-hazard,  s.  [Hazard,  s.,  II.] 
winning-post,  s.  A  post  or  goal  in  a  race-course. 

the  passing  of  which  determines  the  issue  of  the 
race. 

winning-stroke,  s.  A  successful  stroke  com¬ 
pleting  a  game  or  contest. 

wln  -nlng-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  winning;  -ly.]  In  a 
winning  or  attractive  manner ;  charmingly. 

wln'-n6ck,  wln-dbck,  s.  [See  def.]  A  window. 
(Scotch.) 

wln'-now,  *wlnde-wen,  *wyne-wen,  winow, 

v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  windwian,  from  wmid^wind  (1),  s. ; 
cf.  Icel.  vinza,  from  um<fr=wind ;  Lat.  veiptilo,  from 
ven£us=wind.j 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  separate  and  drive  the  chaff  from  by 
means  of  wind. 

“In  the  sun  your  golden  grain  display, 

And  thrash  it  out  and  winnow  it  by  day.”  _ 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  Georgic,  i.  400. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  fan  ;  to  beat  as  with  wings. 

“  With  quick  fan 
Winnows  the  buxom  air.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  270. 

(2)  To  examine ;  to  sift ;  to  try,  as  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  separating  falsehood  from  truth,  good  from 
bad. 

“  If  some  be  friends. 

They  may  with  ease  be  winnow’ d.” 

Dryden:  Don  Sebastian,  ii.  1. 

B.  Intrans  :  To  separate  chaff  from  corn. 

“  Winnow  not  with  every  wind.” — Ecclus.  v.  9. 
win’-now-er,  s.  [Eng.  winnow:  -er.)  One  who 
winnows  ;  a  winnowing  machine. 

“As  a  winnower  pourgeth  the  chaff  from  the  come.”— 
Udall:  Luke.  (Pref.) 

win  -now-Ihg,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Wtnnow.] 
wlnnowing-machine,  s.  A  machine  in  which 
grain  is  cleansed  from  chaff,  dirt,  grass-seeds,  dust, 
&c.,  by  being  subjected  to  a  shaking  action  on  rid¬ 
dles  and  sieves  in  succession,  while  an  artificial 
blast  of  wind  is  driven  against  it  on  and  through 
the  sieves,  and  as  it  falls  from  one  to  another, 
wln'-row,  s.  &  v.  [Wind-row.] 
wln'-sey,  s.  [Wincey.] 

wln-sfane,  wln  -som,  a.  [A.S.  wynsum- delight¬ 
ful,  from  wyn= joy,  delight,  from  wun-,  stem  of  pa. 
par.  of  winnan=  to  win,  with  suff.  -sum=  Eng.  -some. J 

1.  Lively;  pretty;  of  engaging  appearance;  at¬ 
tractive. 

“This  winsome  young  gentleman’s  horse,  that’s  just 
come  frae  the  North.”— Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  xxx. 

2.  Cheerful,  merry,  gay.  (Prov.) 
wln-s6me-ness,  s.  [Eng.  winsome;  -ness.)  The 

quality  or  state  of  being  winsome  ;  attractiveness, 
winningness. 

win-ter  (1),  *wyn-ter,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  winter— & 
winter,  a  year  (pi.  winter,  wintru)  ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
winter :  Icel.  vetr;  O.  Icel.  vettr,  vittr;  Dan.  &  Sw. 
vinter;  O.  H.  Ger.  wintar ;  Ger.  winter;  Goth,  win- 
trus.  Probably  a  nasalised  form  allied  to  wet 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  cold  season  of  the  year.  Astronomically 
considered,  winter  begins  in  northern  latitudes 
when  the  sun  enters  the  sign  of  Capricorn,  or  at  the 
solstice  about  December  21,  and  ends  at  the  equinox 
in  March ;  but  in  its  ordinary  sense  it  is  taken  to 
include  the  months  of  December,  January,  and 
February.  [Season,  1.] 

“  Winter’s  not  gone  yet,  if  the  wild  geese  fly  that  way." 

Shakesp. :  Lear ,  ii.  4. 

2.  A  year.  The  part  being  used  (in  the  same  sense 
as  summer)  for  the  whole. 

“He  seemed  some  seventy  winter’s  old.” 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  ii.  19. 
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winter-aconite 

*3.  Used  as  an  emblem  of  any  cheerless  situation, 
as  poverty,  misfortune,  destitution,  old  age,  or 
death. 

“Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 
Made  glorious  summer  by  this  «un  of  York.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  1. 

4.  The  part  of  a  printing-press  which  sustains  the 
carriage.  (Eng.) 

5.  An  implement  made  to  hang  on  the  front  of  a 
grate  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  tea-kettle  or  the 
like  warm. 

6.  The  last  portion  of  corn  brought  home  at  the 
end  of  harvest,  or  the  state  of  having  all  the  grain 
on  a  farm  reaped  and  inned ;  also,  the  rural  feast 
held  in  celebration  of  the  ingathering  of  the  crop. 
(Scotch.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining,  relating,  or  suitable  to 
winter ;  winterly ;  wintry. 

“  Winter  garments  .  .  .  are  finally  put  on  one  side.” 
— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

winter-aconite,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Eranthis  (q.  v.) ;  specially  E. 
hyemalis.  So  called  from  flowering  in  midwinter. 
(Prior.) 

Winter-apple,  s.  An  apple  that  keeps  well  in 
winter,  or  that  does  not  ripen  till  winter, 
winter-assizes,  s.  pi. 

Eng.  Law :  Assizes  held  in  winter.  The  Winter 
Assizes  Act,  39,  40  Yict.,  c.  57,  allows  counties  to  be 
combined  by  Order  of  Council  for  winter  assizes, 
that  prisoners  may  more  speedily  be  brought  to 
trial. 

winter-barley,  s.  A  kind  of  barley  sown  in 
autumn. 

winter-beaten,  adj.  Harassed  by  wintry  or 
severe  weather. 

“His  owne  winter-beaten  flocke.” — Spenser.-  Shepherd’s 
Calendar;  Jan.  (Arg.) 

winter-bloom,  s. 

Bot. :  Hamamelis  virginica.  So  named  because 
its  flowers  appear  late  in  autumn,  while  the  leaves 
are  falling  [Hamamelis.] 

winter- cherry,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Phy salis  alkekengi;  a  downy  herb,  With  a 
creeping,  yjerennial  root,  ovate,  deltoid  leaves,  an 
inflated,  reddish-yellow  calyx,  a  campanula  te-rotate 
corolla  of  a  dirty  white  color,  and  a  red  fruit.  So 
named  from  its  red,  cherry-like  berry,  so  conspic¬ 
uous  in  winter.  (Prior.)  [Alkekengi, Phvsalis.] 

2.  Solanum  pseudo-capsicum. 

3.  Cardiospermum  halicacabum.  [Carbiospee- 
mum.] 

winter-circuit,  s. 

Eng.  Law :  A  circuit  for  the  holding  of  winter- 
assizes  (q.  v.). 

winter-citron,  s.  A  sort  of  pear. 

♦winter- Clad,  adj.  Clothed  for  winter;  warmly 
clad.  (Tennyson:  Princess,  ii.  105.) 

winter-cough,  s.  A  popular  name  for  chronic 
bronchitis.  [Bronchitis.] 
winter-crack,  s. 

Bot. :  A  small  green  plum  or  buHace,  which  ripens 
very  late. 

winter-cress,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Barbarea,  specially  B.  prcecox. 
[Belleisle-cress.] 

winter-crop,  subst.  A  crop  which  will  stand  the 
severe  cold  of  winter,  or  which  may  be  converted 
into  fodder  during  the  winter. 

winter-fallow,  s.  Ground  that  is  fallowed  in 
winter. 

fwinter-fauvette,  s. 

Ornith.:  The  genus  Accentor  (q.  v.). 
winter-garden,  s. 

1.  An  ornamental  garden  for  winter,  entirely  or 
partially  covered  in. 

2.  An  inclosed  space  of  public  entertainment, 
where  wines  and  liquors  are  sold.  The  ornamenta¬ 
tion  usually  consists  of  hothouse  evergreen  plants, 
&c.,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  garden. 

winter-grape,  s. 

Bot.:  Vitis  cordifolia,  a  North  American  species 
of  vine,  with  cordate  leaves.  It  is  one  of  the  Fox- 
grapes.  [Fox-grape.] 

winter-greens,  s.  pi.  A  comprehensive  name  for 
such  greens  as  are  in  season  in  the  winter  months. 
The  chief  are  broccoli,  Brussels  sprouts,  and  Scotch 
kale. 

I  winter-ground,  v.  t.  To  protect  from  the  in¬ 
clemency  of  the  winter  season,  like  a  plant  covered 
with  straw  or  the  like. 

“Furred  moss  besides  to  winter-ground  thy  corse.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 
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♦winter-gull,  winter-mew,  s. 

Ornith. :  [See  extract.] 

“The  Common  Gull  [ Larus  canus)  in  the  immature 
state  has  been  described  by  the  name  of  the  Winter-Gull.” 
— Pennant:  Brit.  Zool.,  ii.  182. 

winter-hellebore,  s. 

Bot. :  Eranthis  hyemalis.  [Winter-aconite.] 
winter-kill,  v.  t.  To  kill  by  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather  in  winter;  as,  to  winter-kill  wheat  or 
clover. 

fwinter-lodge,  winter-lodgment,  s. 

Botany :  A  bud  or  bulb  protecting  an  embryo  or 
very  young  shoot  from  injury  during  the  winter. 
[Hibernacle,  II.  1.] 

♦winter-love,  s.  Cold,  conventional,  or  insin¬ 
cere  love. 

“  Making  a  little  winter-love  in  a  dark  corner.” — Ben 
Jonson:  Discoveries. 

winter-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  A  European  Geometer  Moth,  Cheima- 
tobia  brumata,  one  o>  tne  Larentidee.  Fore  wings 
of  the  male  grayish,  tinged  with  ocher ;  hind  wings 
pale ;  wings  of  the  female  so  short  as  to  be  una¬ 
dapted  for  flight. 

winter-ova,  winter-eggs,  s.  pi.  [Summer-ova.] 
winter-pear,  subst.  Any  pear  that  keeps  well  in 
winter,  or  that  ripens  in  winter. 

winter-proud,  *winter-prowd,  a.  Too  green 
and  luxuriant  in  winter.  (P.  Holland:  Pliny ,  bk. 
xvii.,  ch.  ii.) 

winter-quarters,  subst.  pi.  The  quarters  of  an 
army  during  the  winter ;  a  winter  residence  or  sta¬ 
tion. 

winter-rig,  v.  t.  To  plow  in  ridges  and  let  lie 
fallow  in  winter.  (Prov.) 

♦winter-settle,  s.  A  winter  seat  or  dwelling; 
winter  quarters.  (Freeman.) 
winter-solstice,  s.  [Solstice.] 
winter-spice,  s. 

Bot.:  Chimonanthus fragrans.  [Chimonanthus.] 

winter-sweet,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Origanum,  spec.  O.  heracleoticum, 
a  marjoram  with  white  flowers  from  Southern 
Europe. 

winter-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  A  popular  name  for  any  small  weed  in  corn 
which  survives  and  flourishes  during  the  winter,  as 
Stellaria  media  (Chickweed),  Veronica  hederifolia, 
&c.  The  last-named  species  is  so  called  from  its 
being  the  weed  which  spreads  most  in  winter. 
(Prior. ) 

winter-wheat,  s.  Wheat  sown  in  autumn,  and 
growing  during  the  winter. 

win  -ter,  *wyn-ter,  *wyn-tre,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Win¬ 
ter  (1),  s.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  keep,  feed,  manage,  or  maintain 
during  the  winter. 

“  The  possibility  of  wintering  stock  with  a  minimum  of 
roots.” — Field,  Dec.  81,  1887. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  pass  the  winter ;  to  hibernate. 
(Isaiah  xviii.  6.) 

Win’-ter  (2),  s.  [Wintera.]  (See  compound.) 
Winter’s  bark,  s.  [Drimxs.] 

♦win'-ter-^.,  s.  [Named  after  William  Winter, 
a  captain  in  the  Royal  Navy,  who  sailed  round  the 
world  with  Sir  Francis  Drake.] 

Bot. :  A  synonym  of  Drimys  (q.  v.). 
win'-ter-ber-ry,  s.  [Eng.  winter  (1),  and  berry.] 
Bot. :  (1)  The  genus  Prinos  (q.  v.) ;  (2)  Ilex  mon- 
tana. 

win-ter -e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  winter(a) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - ece .] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Magnoliaceae.  Carpels  whorled 
in  a  single  row  ;  leaves  with  pellucid  dots,  and  often 
exstipulate. 

fwln  -ter-er,  s.  [Eng.  winter,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
retires  to  winter  quarters. 

“Luxuries  denied  to  the  winterer  on  board  ship.” — 
Athenoeum,  March  5,  1886,  p.  319. 
wln’-ter-green,  s.  [Eng.  winter,  and  green.] 
Botany : 

1.  (Sing.):  (1)  The  genus  Pyrola  (q.  v.) ;  (2)  the 
genus  Trientalis  (q.  v.) ;  (3)  Gaultheriaprocumbens. 

2.  (PI.):  The  order  Pyrolacese  (q.  v.).  ( Lindley .) 
win’-ter-ing,  s.  [Eng.  winter;  -ing.] 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  winters. 

2.  Food  or  fodder  to  support  cattle  during  the 
winter. 

wln’-ter-ljr,  a.  [Eng.  winter  (1),  s.;  -ly.]  Such 
as  is  suitable  to  winter  ;  of  a  wintry  kind;  wintry, 
cheerless,  uncomfortable,  cold. 

“The  air  growing  more  winterly.” — Camden:  Hist.  Eliz¬ 
abeth  (an.  1595). 


wiper 

iwin’-ter-tlde,  s.  [Eng.  winter ,  s.,  and  fide.] 
Winter;  the  winter  season. 

“Fruits 

Which  in  wintertide  shall  star 

The  black  earth  with  radiance.” 

Tennyson:  Ode  to  Memory,  ii. 

wln’-ter-^,  a.  [Eng.  winter  (1),  s. ;  -y.]  Like  or 
suitable  to  winter  ;  wintry. 

Win ’-tie,  v.  i.  [Prob.  connected  with  to  wind.] 
To  stagger,  to  reel;  to  roll  or  tumble  gently  over. 
(Scotch.) 

wln-tle,  s.  [Wintle,  v.]  A  staggering  motion ; 
a  gentle  rolling  tumble. 

“  [He]  tumbl’d  wi’  a  wintle.” — Burns:  Halloween. 

♦wln'-trous,  adj.  [Eng.  winter;  -ous.]  Wintry, 
stormy. 

“  The  more  wintrous  the  season  of  life  hath  been.” — 
T.  Boyd. 

win’-try,  a.  [En g.  winter ; -y.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  winter ;  of  the  nature  of  winter ;  brumal,  hyemal, 
wintery,  cold,  cheerless. 

“In  wintry  age  to  feel  no  chill.” 

Cowper:  To  Mary. 

*wm'-y,  a.  [Eng.  win(e);  -?/.]  Having  the  na¬ 
ture,  taste,  or  qualities  of  wine. 

“See  whether  the  melons  will  not  be  more  winy.” — 
Bacon. 

winze  (1),  s.  [Icel.  vinza= to  winnow  (q.  v.).] 

»* 

1.  A  shaft  sunk  from  one  level  to  another  for  com¬ 
munication  or  ventilation. 

2.  A  wheel  and  axle  for  hoisting. 

Winze  (2),s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  curse,  an  im¬ 
precation.  (Scotch.) 

wipe,  *wype,  V.  t.  [A.  S.  wipian— to  wipe,  from 
a  hypothetical  wip= a  wisp  of  straw;  cf.  Low  Ger. 
wiep= a  wisp  of  straw,  a  rag  to  wipe  anything 
with.]  [Wisp.] 

1.  To  rub  with  something  soft  for  cleaning;  to 
clean  by  gentle  rubbing. 

“Hire  over  lippe  wiped  she  so  clene.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  134.  (Prol.) 

2.  To  strike  or  brush  off  gently.  (Often  with 
away,  from,  off,up,&c.) 

“  Wiping  the  tears  from  her  suffused  eyes.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  vii.  10. 

♦3.  To  cleanse,  as  from  evil  practices  or  abuses- 
(2  Kings  xxi.  13.) 

4.  To  efface,  to  obliterate,  to  remove. 

“  One  who  will  wipe  your  sorrow  from  your  eyes.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  70. 

♦5.  To  cheat,  to  defraud,  to  trick.  (With  out.) 

“The  next  bordering  lords  commonly  encroach  one 
upon  another,  as  one  is  stronger,  or  lie  still  in  wait  to 
wipe  them  out  of  their  lands.” — Spenser;  State  of  Ireland. 

*[  1.  To  wipe  away :  To  remove  by  rubbing  or  tor¬ 
sion  ;  hence,  figuratively,  to  remove,  to  remove  or 
take  away  generally. 

2.  To  wipe  one's  eye : 

(1)  Trans. :  To  shoot  game  which  another  has 
missed ;  hence,  to  obtain  an  advantage  by  superior 
activity.  (Slang.) 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  take  another  drink.  (Slang.) 

(3)  To  wipe  out:  To  efface,  to  obliterate,  to  ex¬ 
terminate. 

“Death,  which  wipes  out  man, 

Finds  him  with  many  an  unsolved  plan.” 

Matthew  Arnold:  Resignation. 

wipe  (1),  s.  [WTpe,  v .] 

1.  The  act  of  rubbing  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning. 

2.  A  blow,  a  stroke.  (Slang.) 

♦3.  A  gibe,  a  sneer ;  a  severe  sarcasm. 

“To  touch  with  a  satiric  wipe 
That  symbol  of  thy  power,  the  pipe.” 

Cowper :  To  Rev.  William  Bull. 

♦4.  A  mark  or  note  of  infamy ;  a  brand. 

“  Worse  than  a  slavish  wipe  or  birth-hour’s  blot.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  537. 

5.  A  handkerchief.  (Slang.) 

“  This  here  warment’s  prigged  your  wipe.” 

Barham:  Ingoldsby  Legends;  The  Forlorn  One. 

Wipe  (2),  s.  [Sw.  vipa=the  lapwing;  Dan.  vibe; 
Scotch  weep,  peesweep  (from  the  cry).]  The  lap¬ 
wing  or  peewit  (q.  v.).  (Prov.) 

wlp’-er,  s.  [Eng.  wip(e),Y. ;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  wipes. 

2.  That  which  is  used  for  wiping. 

“And  the  wipers  for  their  noses.” 

Ben  Jonson  ■  Masque  of  Owlet. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mach. :  A  cam  which  projects  froma  horizontal 
shaft  and  acts  periodically  upon  a  toe  whose  eleva¬ 
tion  lifts  the  valve-rod  and  puppet-valve.  The 
wiper  has  usually  a  rotary  reciprocation  ;  when  the 
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wireworm 


rotary  motion  is  continuous,  it  becomes  a  wiper- 
wheel  (q.  y.),  which  may  have  a  number  of  cams 
acting  consecutively  in  the  course  of  a  revolution. 

2.  Small-arms :  A  worm  cr  sponge. 

wiper-wheel,  s. 

Mach. :  A  cam-wheel  placed  below  the  shank  of  a 
tilt-hammer  to  lift  it  periodically,  allowing  it  to 
fall  by  its  own  weight.  The  motion  is  found  in 
many  other  machines,  such  as  stamping-mills  for 
ore  and  stone,  &c. 

wire,  *wier,  *wir,  *wyer,  *wyr,  *wyre,  subst. 
[A.  S.  wlr=  a  wire  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  virr=wire  ;  Sw. 
mre= to  wind,  to  twist;  cf.  O.  H.  Ger.  wiara,  M.  H. 
German  wiere= an  ornament  of  refined  gold;  Lat. 
virice— armlets  of  metal ;  Icelandic  vlravirki= wire- 
work,  filigree-work.] 

1.  A  metallic  rod,  thread,  or  filament  of  small  and 
uniform  diameter.  The  largest  size,  numbered  0000, 
of  the  Birmingham  wire-gauge,  has  a  diameter  of 
‘454  inch;  but  smaller  sizes  even  than  this,  except 
when  drawn  out  to  considerable  lengths,  are  gen¬ 
erally  known  as  bars  or  rods.  Lead-wire  for  the 
manufacture  of  bullets  may  considerably  exceed 
the  above  diameter.  Wire  is  usually  cylindrical, 
but  it  is  also  made  of  various  other  forms,  as  oval, 
half-round,  square,  and  triangular,  and  of  more 
complicated  shapes  for  small  pinions  ;  for  forming 
the  pattern  on  blocks  used  in  calico-printing,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

“With  golden  wire  to  weave  her  curled  head.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  HI.,  viii.  7. 

2.  Used  absolutely  for  telegraph  wire,  and  hence, 
colloquially,  applied  to  the  telegraph  itself ;  as,  to 
send  a  message  by  wire. 

3.  Hence  applied  to  a  message  sent  by  telegraph ; 
a  telegram  ;  as,  He  sent  me  a  wire.  ( Colloq .) 

4.  Used  in  hunting  language  for  wire-fencing. 

5.  A  pickpocket.  (Slang.) 

IF  Wire  of  Lapland :  A  shining  slender  substance 
made  from  the  sinews  of  the  reindeer,  soaked  in 
water,  beaten  and  spun  into  thread.  Being  then 
coated  with  tin,  it  is  used  by  the  Laplanders  to  em¬ 
broider  their  clothes.  (Ogilvie.) 
wire-bent,  s. 

Bot. :  Nardus  stricta. 

Wire-bridge,  s.  A  bridge  suspended  by  cables 
made  of  wire. 

wire-cartridge,  s.  A  cartridge  for  fowling  in 
which  the  charge  of  shot  ha§  wire  ligaments. 

Wire-Cloth,  s.  A  fabric  whose  woof  and  weft  are 
of  wire  ;  the  size  of  the  wire,  the  shape  and  sizes  of 
the  meshes,  being  adapted  to  the  uses  of  the  com¬ 
pleted  screen,  sifter,  or  sieve,  or  the  character  of 
the  machine  in  which  it  is  to  be  used. 

wire-edge,  s.  A  thin  wire-like  edge,  formed  on  a 
cutting  tool  by  over-sharpening  it  on  one  side. 

wire-fence,  wire-fencing,  s.  A  fence  made  of 
parallel  strands  of  wire,  generally  galvanized, 
strained  between  upright  posts  placed  at  suitable 
distances  apart.  Of  late  years  wire-fencing  has  to 
a  considerable  extent  taken  the  place  of  the  old 
hedge,  board,  and  rail  fences ;  being  easily  trans¬ 
ferred  from  place  to  place,  so  as  to  inclose  different 

fortions  of  ground  at  different  times  as  required. 

t  also  has  the  advantages  of  being  durable  and  of 
overshadowing  or  occupying  no  cultivable  ground. 
Usually  the  wire  has,  at  intervals  of  about  18 
inches,  small  barbs  orprickles,  which  are  intended 
to  prevent  cattle  from  running  against  or  attempt¬ 
ing  to  leap  these  fences.  In  the  cattle-raising  dis¬ 
tricts,  however,  barbed  wire  is  objectionable  for 
fences,  as  in  many  cases,  when  cattle  have  by  acci¬ 
dent  run  against  these  sharp  points,  serious  wounds 
and  great  disfigurement  have  resulted,  sometimes 
valuable  animals  dying  from  loss  of  blood  before 
they  are  discovered. 

wire-gauge,  subst.  A  gauge  for  measuring  the 
thickness  of  wire  and  sheet-metals.  It  is  usually  a 
plate  of  steel  having  a  series  of  apertures  around  its 
edge,  each  corresponding  in  width  to  the  diameter 
of  wire  of  a  certain  number. 

wire-gauze,  subst.  A  fine,  close  quality  in  wire- 
cloth. 

wire-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  A  name  given  to  Eleusine  indica  and  Poa 
compressa. 

wire-grate,  s.  A  grate  or  contrivance  of  fine 
wire-work,  used  to  keep  insects  out  of  vineries,  hot¬ 
houses,  &c. 

wire-grub,  s.  [Wire-worm.] 
wire-guard,  subst.  A  framework  of  wire-netting 
used  as  a  guard  in  front  of  a  fire. 

wire-heel,  s.  A  defect  and  disease  in  the  feet  of 
a  horse  or  other  boast. 

wire-iron,  s.  Black  rod-iron  for  drawing  into 
wire.  (Simmonds.) 

wire-mattress,  s.  A  mattress  having  a  web  of 
wire-cloth  or  chain  stretched  in  a  frame  for  sup¬ 
porting  a  bed. 


wire-micrometer,  subst.  A  micrometer  having 
spider  lines  of  very  fine  wire  across  the.  field  The 
wires  are  arranged  in  parallel  •md  intersecting 
series,  and  some  are  movable  by  screws.  [Microm¬ 
eter-screw.] 

wire-netting,  s.  A  texture  of  wire  coarser  than 
wire-gauze  and  wire-cloth. 

wire-puller,  s.  One  who  pulls  the  wires,  as  of  a 
puppet,  one  who  operates  by  secret  means ;  one 
who,  being  himself  behind  the  scenes  and  unknown, 
exercises  a  powerful  influence,  especially  in  politi¬ 
cal  affairs ;  an  intriguer. 

“An  obscure  knot  of  local  wire-pullers ,  who  style  them¬ 
selves  an  association”' — Observer,  Sept.  27, 1885. 

wire-pulling,  s.  The  act  of  pulling  the  wires, 
as  of  a  puppet ;  hence,  secret  influence  or  manage¬ 
ment;  intrigue. 

“Disgusted  with  the  amount  of  wire-pulling  which  has 
been  carried  on  of  late  by  the  numerous  committees.” — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

wire-road,  s.  [Wire-teamway.] 
wire-rope,  s.  A  collection  of  wires  twisted  or 
bound  together,, so  as  to  act  in  unison  in  resisting  a 
strain.  It  is  composed  of  strands  of  untwisted  hard 
wire  laid  spirally  aroynd  a  central  core  of  hemp  or 
wire ;  a  number  of  these  strands,  without  any  addi¬ 
tional  twist  being  placed  around  a  hempen  core, 
form  the  rope. 

wire-tapper,  s.  (See-  extract  under  Wire-tap¬ 
ping.) 

wire-tapping,  s.  A  method  of  surreptitiously 
obtaining  telegraphic  news,  by  connecting  wires 
with  the  telegraph  lines,  and  establishing  an  inter¬ 
mediate  station  between  two  authorized  stations 
of  a  company.  It  is  an  indictable  offense,  and  is 
committed  usually  in  order  to  obtain,  ahead  of  pub¬ 
lication,  some  information  that  can  be  turned  to 
profit  by  the  perpetrators,  as  for  instance  the  fluc¬ 
tuations  of  distant  stock  markets  or  the  results  of 
foreign  or  distant  races — upon  which  bets  are  gen¬ 
erally  taken  up  to  the  hour  of  publication. 

“Wire-tappers  have  been  busy  during  the  last  week 
making  ready  to  fall  on  Joe  TJllman’s  foreign  book  at  the 
Hawthorne  track,  but  Captain  Waldo  and  his  men  put  an 
end  to  their  work  yesterday  and  now  John  Meyers  and  a 
complete  wire-tapping  outfit  are  safely  locked  up  at  the 
track.  Captain  Waldo  noticed  a  suspicious-looking  man 
lurking  about  the  track,  inspecting  the  telegraph  wires. 
Two  policemen  were  detailed  to  watch  him.  After  leav¬ 
ing  the  track  the  man  was  followed  to  the  comer  of  Re¬ 
becca  and  47th  streets,  where  he  entered  a  two-story  house. 
When  the  officers  returned,  Captain  Waldo  and  a  few  of 
his  best  men  set  out  for  the  place,  but  on  their  arrival 
found  it  hard  to  gain  an  entrance.  Finally  their  call  was 
answered,  and  on  entering  the  house  a  completely  fitted 
telegraph  office  was  found.  The  man  in  charge  and  all 
the  tools  were  captured.” — Chicago  Record,  September  8, 
1894. 

wire-tramway,  s.  A  mode  of  conveyance  by  or 
upon  a  wire  supported  on  posts.  Called  also  Wire- 
road  and  Wire-way. 

wire-twist,  s.  A  kind  of  gun-barrel  made  of  a 
ribbon  of  iron  and  steel,  coiled  around  a  mandrel 
and  welded.  The  ribbon  is  made  by  welding  to¬ 
gether  laminte  of  iron  and  steel,  or  two  qualities 
of  iron,  and  drawing  the  same  between  rollers  into 
a  ribbon. 

wire-way,  s.  [Wire-tramway.] 

wire-wheel,  s.  A  brush-wheel  made  of  wire, 
iron,  or  brass,  instead  of  bristles,  used  for  cleaning 
and  scratching  metals,  preparatory  to  gilding  or 
silvering,  or  matting  polished  metallic  surfaces. 
Wire-work,  s.  Any  kind  of  fabric  made  of  iron. 

wire-worker,  s.  One  who  manufactures  arti¬ 
cles  from  wire. 

wire-worm,  wire-grub,  s.  [Wireworm.] 
wire-wove,  a.  A  term  applied  to  a  paper  of 
fine  quality  and  glazed,  used  chiefly  for  letter-paper. 

“Wrapped  up  in  hot-pressed  and  wire-wove  paper.”— 
Knox:  Essay  No.  174. 
wire,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Wire,  s.J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  bind  with  wire ;  to  apply  wire  to ;  as,  to 
wire  a  cork. 

2.  To  put  upon  a  wire ;  as,  to  wire  beads. 

3.  To  form  of  wire  ;  to  insert  wire  in. 

“Almost  every  fence  seems  to  be  wired.”— Field,  April 
4, 1885. 

4.  To  snare  by  means  of  a  wire ;  as,  to  wire  birds. 
[Wirer.] 

5.  To  send  by  telegraph,  as  a  message;  to  tele¬ 
graph. 

“Scarcely  had  the  news  been  wired  from  Newmarket.” 

—London  Daily  Telegraph. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  flow  in  currents,  as  thin  as  wire. 

“Then  in  small  streams  (through  all  the  isle  wiring’).” 

P.  Fletcher:  Purple  Island,  vi. 


2.  To  communicate  by  means  of  the  telegraph;  to 
telegraph. 

wire’-draw,  *wier-draw,  v.  t.  [Eng.  wire ,  and 
draw.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit. :  To  form  into  wire,  as  a  metal,  by  forcibly 
pulling  through  a  series  of  holes,  gradually  decreas¬ 
ing  in  diameter. 

*2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  To  draw  out  into  length ;  to  elongate. 

(2)  To  draw  or  spin  out  to  great  length  or  tenu¬ 
ity  ;  as,  to  wiredraw  an  argument. 

(3)  To  draw  by  act  or  violence ;  to  twist. 

“Nor  am  I  for  forcing,  or  wiredrawing  the  sense  of  the 
text.” — South;  Sermons,  vol.  v.,  ser.  ii. 

II .  .Steam-eng . .  To  draw  off,  as  steam,  through 
narrow  ports,  thus  wasting  part  of  its  effect. 

wire-drawer,  *wier-draw-er,  s.  [Eng.  wire, 
and  drawer.]  One  who  draws  metal  into  wire. 
(Chaucer:  Test.  Love,  bk.  iii.) 

wire’-draw-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Wiredraw.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  or  process  of  drawing  metal  into 
wire.  The  metal  to  be  extended  is  first  hammered 
into  a  bar  or  rod.  The  rods,  from  Vito  Vs  inch  in 
diameter,  received  from  the  rolling-mills  in  bundles, 
are  heated  and  re-rolled  in  grooved  rollers,  one 
above  the  other,  so  that  the  rod  runs  from  the  first 
roll  to  the  second,  and  so  on,  without  reheating. 
The  rollers  run  with  great  rapidity,  reducing 
the  rod  to  a  coarse  wire,  which  is  then  passed 
through  the  successive  holes  in  the  draw-plate,  a 
flat  piece  of  hard  steel  having  holes  corresponding 
to  the  various  numbers  or  sizes  of  wire.  The  best 
are  made  of  a  combined  plate  of  highly-tempered 
steel  and  wrought-iron.  The  holes  are  tapering,  the 
smallest  opening  being  on  the  steel  side  through 
which  the  wire  first  enters.  [Draw-plate.]  Very 
fine  gold  and  platinum  wires,  used  for  the  spider¬ 
lines  of  telescopes,  are  formed  by  coating  the  metal 
with  silver,  which  is  then  drawn  down  to  a  great 
tenuity,  after  which  the  silver  coating  is  removed 
by  nitric  acid,  leaving  an  almost  invisible  interior 
wire,  which  has  been  so  attenuated  that  a  mile  in 
length  weighed  only  a  grain. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  act  of  drawing  out  an  argument  or 
discussion  to  prolixity  and  attenuation  by  useless 
refinements,  distinctions,  disquisitions,  and  the  like. 

wire'-drawn,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Wiredraw.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Drawn  out  or  extended  to  pro¬ 
lixity,  as  an  argument,  &c. 

2.  Steam :  A  term  applied  to  the  condition  of 
steam  when  thepipes  or  ports  leading  to  the  cylin¬ 
der  have  not  sufficient  carrying  capacity. 

wire'-less,  a.  [Eng.  wire;  -less.]  Without  a 
wire  or  wires. 

wireless  submarine-telephone,  s.  A  device  for 
signaling  under  the  sea,  by  means  of  which  persons 
on  ships  12  miles  apart  may  converse  with  one 
another  without  wires,  lights,  flags,  whistles  or  fog¬ 
horns.  In  communicating  from  shore  a  large  bell, 
sunk  30  feet  in  the  sea,  rings  out  the  signals  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  pressure  on  the  keys  of  an  apparatus  sta¬ 
tioned  above,  with  which  its  hammer  is  electrically 
connected.  A  special  receiving  and  annunciating 
apparatus  is  used  on  the  ships  by  means  of  which  a 
bell  12  miles  distant  can  not  only  be  heard,  but 
echoed  on  a  large  gong  in  the  pilot-house.  In  place 
of  the  “sea  bell,”  for  sending  out  messages  the 
ships  have  powerful  gongs  on  the  sides  or  bottom. 
The  system  was  invented  by  Professor  Elisha  Gray 
and  perfected  by  Arthur  J.  Mundy.  It  was  in  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  in  Boston  harbor,  September,  1901. 

wireless-telegraphy,  s.  Electric  telegraphing 
without  a  wire  or  wires.  [Electric-telegraph.] 

Wire  -worm, s.  [Eng. wire,  and  worm.]  [Seedef.] 

Entom.  <&  Agric.:  The  name  given  by  farmers  and 
others  to  a  kind  of  vermiform  larva,  long,  slender, 
cylindrical,  and  somewhat  rigid.  Most  wireworms 
are  the  larvae  of  the  Elateridae.  Some  live  in  rotten 
stumps  of  trees,  others  gnaw  roots  of  kitchen  gar¬ 
den  and  other  plants,  cereals,  grass  on  lawns,  &c. 
Some  of  them  live  in  the  larva  state  for  three 
years.  One  of  the  most  common  wireworms  is  the 
larva  of  Cataphagus  sputator.  The  last  segment  of 
the  body  islong,  entire,  and  wirelike.  Itis  believed 
that  the  form  of  this  species  suggested  the  prefix 
wire  in  the  name  wireworm.  It  attacks  the  roots  of 
lettuces,  eating  them  as  far  as  the  collar,  with  the 
effect  of  killing  the  plant.  Agriotes  lineatus  simi¬ 
larly  devours  the  roots  of  the  oat,  causing  the  leaves 
to  wither  and  the  plant  to  die.  The  larva  of  Hemi- 
rhipus  segetis  feeds  on  the  roots  of  plants  with  the 
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same  destructive  effect.  The  rook,  the  domestic 
fowl,  and  the  mole  are  natural  foes  of  the  wire- 
worms.  The  name  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
Iulidee. 

w'ir'-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  wiry ; -ness.)  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  wiry. 

Wir'-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Wire,  v.] 
■wiring-machine,  s.  An  apparatus  for  securing 
a  soda-water,  beer,  or  other  bottle  while  the  cork  is 
being  wired. 

*wlr'-Tf,  v.  t.  [Worry,  v.] 

wir'-f,  *wier-y,  *wir-ie,  adj.  [Eng.  wir(e), 

i/liade  of  wire ;  like  wire. 

“  Bending  her  yellow  looks  like  wirie  gold." 

Spenser:  Ruines  of  Time,  10. 

2.  Lean  but  sinewy ;  tough. 

•*  Mounted  on  wiry  station  horses.”— London  Globe. 
wls,  adv.  [See  def.]  A  fictitious  verb  given  in 
many  dictionaries,  with  a  pa.  t.  wist,  and  with  the 
meanings  to  know,  to  be  aware,  to  think,  <fcc.  The 
mistake  arose  from  the  adverb  iwis,  ywis— cer¬ 
tainly,  in  which  the  prefix  (like  most  other  prefixes) 
was  frequently  written  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
word,  and  not  infrequently  the  i  was  represented 
by  a  capital  I.  so  that  it  appeared  as  I  wis.  Hence 
the  I  has  been  mistaken  for  the  first  personal  pro¬ 
noun  and  the  verb  wis  created.  [Ywis.  j 
wis-alls,  wis-omes,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The 
leaves  and  tops  of  carrots  and  parsnips.  (Prov.) 
wig'-gird,  s.  [Wizard.] 

Wis-con  -sin,  s.  [Am.  Indian=the  gathering  of 
the  waters.  Named  from  the  Wisconsin  river.]  A 
State  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  nicknamed  “the  Badger  State.” 
Bounded  W.  by  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  N.  by  Lake 
Superior  and  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  S.  by  Illi¬ 
nois.  Area,  56,040  square  miles.  First  settled  by 
the  French  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century. 
Territory  organized  in  1836.  Admitted  as  a  State 
May  29,  1848.  The  country  is  rolling  prairie  and 
forest  land,  without  mountains.  Chief  products, 
cereals;  rich  in  mines  and  quarries.  Principal 
cities,  Milwaukee,  La  Crosse,  Oshkosn,  Eau  Claire, 
Sheboygan,  and  Madison,  the  capital. 

wis'-dom.  *wis-dam,  *wys-dome,  * wyse- 

dome,  s.  [A.  S.  wisddm,  from  w>is=wise,  and  suff. 
-ddni=Eng.  doom— judgment;  Icel.  visddmr ;  Sw. 
visdom;  Dan.  visdom,  vilsdom.) 

*1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  wise  ;  the  power 
or  faculty  of  seeing  into  the  heart  of  things  and  of 
forming  the  fittest  and  best  judgment  in  any  mat¬ 
ter  presented  for  consideration ;  knowledge  and  the 
capacity  to  make  due  use  of  it;  knowledge  of  or 
the  capacity  to  discern  the  best  ends  and  the  best 
means ;  a  combination  of  discernment,  judgment, 
sagacity,  or  similar  powers  with  knowledge,  espe¬ 
cially  that  knowledge  which  is  gained  from  experi¬ 
ence.  (It  is  often  nearly  synonymous  with 
discretion,  sagacity,  or  prudence,  and  frequently  it 
implies  little  more  than  sound  common-sense,  per¬ 
fect  soundness  of  mind  or  intellect,  and  hence  is 
often  opposed  to  folly.) 

“  Show  your  wisdom,  daughter, 

In  your  close  patience.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  Iv.  3. 

2.  Human  learning,  science,  knowledge,  erudi¬ 
tion  ;  knowledge  of  arts  and  sciences. 

“  Moses  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians.” 
— Acts  vii.  22. 

*3.  Quickness  of  intellect ;  readiness  of  apprehen¬ 
sion  ;  dexterity  in  execution. 

“  In  the  hearts  of  all  that  are  wise  hearted  I  have  put 
wisdom  that  they  may  make  all  that  I  have  commanded 
thee.” — Exodus  xxxi.  7. 

*4.  Natural  instinct  and  sagacity. 

“God  hath  deprived  her  [the  peacock]  of  wisdom, 
neither  hath  he  imparted  to  her  understanding.” — Job 
xxxix.  17. 

*5.  With  a  possessive  pronoun,  used  as  a  title  of 
respect.  (Cf.  your  highness,  your  worship,  &c.) 

“Under  such  a  religious  orderly  Government  as  your 
Wisdomes,  upon  the  abolishing  of  Episcopacy,  shall 
please  to  erect  among  us.” — W.  Prynne:  Antipathie,  pt.  11. 

II.  Script.:  Right  judgment  concerning  religious 
and  moral  truth ;  true  religion  ;  piety ;  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  fear  of  God  and  sincere  and  uniform 
obedience  to  his  commands. 

“So  teach  us  to  number  our  days,  that  we  may  apply 
our  hearts  unto  wisdom.’’— Psalm  xc.  12. 

If  (1)  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon  : 

Apocrypha:  An  apocryphal  book,  named  in  Gr. 
Sophia  Salomon,  or  Salomontos,  generally  placed 
sixth  in  order  between  “  the  rest  of  Esther  ”  and 
Ecclesiasticus.  Its  author  professes  that  he  is  a 
king  (vii.  1-6 :  ix.  7),  and  son  of  a  worthy  father, 
also  a  king  (12).  He  himself  prayed  to  God  for 


wisdom  and  received  it,  wealth  being  snperadded 
(vii.  7-13).  God  directed  him  to  build  a  temple  on 
the  holy  mount  on  the  model  of  the  Tabernacle 
(ix.  8),  from  all  which  it  is  obvious  that  the  author 
claims  to  be  Solomon,  the  son  of  David,  King  of 
Israel.  The  book  is  now  divided  into  nineteen 
chapters.  The  first  of  these  exhorts  judges  to  love 
righteousness,  and  commends  wisdom  to  them  and 
others.  The  second  denounces  the  unbelief  of  the 
ungodly,  and  traces  to  this  source  the  wickedness 
of  their  lives.  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  point 
out  that  for  the  righteous  there  is  a  happy  future, 
while  an  opposite  destiny  awaits  the  wicked. 
Chapters  vi.-ix.  highly  commend  wisdom.  Portions 
of  them  resemble  corresponding  exhortations  and 
descriptions  in  the  Books  of  Proverbs  (cf.  Wisd.  vi. 
12-15,  with  Prov.  viii.  17-21 ;  ix.  9  with  Prov.  viii. 
25-30).  The  advantages  of  wisdom  are  shown  in 
chapters  x.-xii.  by  illustrations  taken  from  the 
history  recorded  in  the  Pentateuch  (it  is  remark¬ 
able  that  the  author  adds  no  more  modern  exam¬ 
ples). _  In  chapters  xiii.-xv.  the  folly  of  idolatry  is 
exhibited  in  language  of  great  beauty  and  force, 
and  a  philosophic  explanation  of  its  origin  is  at¬ 
tempted.  (Cf.  Wisd.  xiii.  11-16  with  Isaiah  xliv. 
12-20).  The  last  four  chapters  contrast  the  provi¬ 
dence  which  watches  over  the  wise  and  the  pious 
with  the  judgments  which  overtake  idolaters  and 
the  ungodly,  historical  illustrations,  as  before, 
being  derived  solely  from  the  Mosaic  writings. 
Though  the  book  is  called  “The  Wisdom  of  Solo¬ 
mon,’’  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  its 
author.  It  was  composed  originally  in  Greek, 
probably  by  some  Jew  resident  in  Alexandria.  It 
incorporates  words  from  the  Septuagint  version  of 
Isaiah  iii.  10,  xliv.  20  (circ.  B.  C.  284-246),  and  there¬ 
fore  was  subsequent  to  that  date.  The  Apostle 
Paul  was  evidently  acquainted  with  this  booK  (cf. 
Wisd.  xiv.  21-27  with  Rom.i.  19-32;  Wisd.  xv.  7  with 
Rom.  ix.  21 ;  Wisd.  ix.  15  with  1  Cor.  xv.  53,  and  2 
Cor.  v.  1,  and  Wisd.  v.  17-20  with  Ephes.  vi.  11-17). 
It  is  not  influenced  by  Philo  (B.  C.  20  to  A.D.  40  (?.) 
and  in  all  likelihood  was  earlier  than  his  era.  Its 
more  probable  date  was  B.  C.  150  to  50,  or  more 
approximately  B.  C.  120  to  80.  If  these  dates  are 
nearly  correct,  then  Wisdom  is  the  most  ancient 
Jewish  book  except  Daniel  (xii.  2, 3),  in  which  the 
doctrine  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  a  future 
state  is  clearly  set  forth ;  but  it  differs  from  Daniel 
in  teaching  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  without 
reference  to  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  It  is  the 
first  book  which  identifies  the  serpent  which 
tempted  Eve  with  the  Devil  (cf.  Wisd.  ii.  24  with 
Gen.  iii.  1-5, 14,  John  viii.  44,  and  Rev.  xii.  9,  xx.  10). 
No  one  can  study  the  Book  of  Wisdom  without 
entertaining  high  respect  for  its  author,  and  deriv¬ 
ing  profit  from  his  ethical  teachings.  For  thought¬ 
ful  and  beautiful  sentiments  see  i.  4, 6 ;  iv.  8, 9 ;  vi. 
18 ;  xvii.  11, 12,  &c. 

(2)  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach: 
Apocrypha:  [Ecclesiasticus  1. 

■Wisdom-tooth,  subst.  The  popular  name  for  the 
third  molar  in  each  jaw.  [Tooth,  s.,  II.  1.]  They 
appear  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty- 
five,  when  a  person  may  be  presumed  to  have  at¬ 
tained  some  degree  of  experience  or  wisdom. 

“He’s  noane  cut  his  wisdom-teeth  yet.” — Mrs.  Gasktll: 
Sylvia’s  Lovers,  ch.  xxi. 

wl§e,  *wis,  *wys,  *wyse,  adj.  &  subst.  [A.  S. 
wls;  cogn.  with  Dut.  wijs;  Icel.  vlss;  Dan.  viis; 
Sw.  vis;  O.  H.  Ger.  wisi;  Ger.  weise;  Goth,  weis, 
in  comp.  unweis=  unwise.  From  the  same  root  as 
wit = to  know;  hence,  a  wise  man— a  knowing  man, 
one  full  of  knowledge.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Having  the  power  or  faculty  of  discerning  or 
judging  .correctly,  or  of  discriminating  and  judg¬ 
ing  between  what  is  true  and  what  is  false, 
between  what  is  proper  and  what  is  improper ; 
possessed  of  discernment,  judgment  and  discretion ; 
endowed  with  or  showing  sound  judgment. 

“  What  the  wise  powers  deny  us  for  our  good.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  L 

2.  Discreet,  sagacious,  prudent,  sensible. 

“  Five  of  them  [the  ten  virgins]  were  wise,  and  five  of 
them  were  foolish.” — Matthew  xxv.  2. 

3.  Characterized  by  sound  judgment,  discern¬ 
ment,  or  discrimination ;  dictated  or  guided  by 
wisdom;  containg  wisdom;  judicious;  as,  a  wise 
act,  a  wise  saying. 

4.  Becoming  or  befitting  a  wise  man ;  sage,  grave, 
serious,  solemn. 

“  Our  rising,  eminent 

In  wise  deport,  spake  much  of  right  and  wrong.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  666. 

5.  Learned,  erudite,  knowing,  enlightened. 

6.  Practically  or  experimentally  knowing  or  ac- 

S"  ited;  experienced,  versed,  skilled,  dexterous, 
ul. 

“  In  these  nice  sharp  quillets  of  the  law. 

Good  faith,  I  am  no  wiser  than  a  daw.” 

Shakesp.:  Benry  VI.,  Pt.  I,  ii.  4. 


7.  Calculating,  crafty,  cunning,  subtle,  warp,  wily, 
“  He  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness.” — Job  v. 

13. 

8.  Godly,  pious,  religious. 

“  From  a  child  thou  hast  known  the  holy  Scriptures, 
which  are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation.”— 2 
Timothy  iii.  15. 

*  IT  Used  adverbially :  Wisely,  sagaciously,  pru¬ 
dently.  ; 

“  Thou  speakest  wiser  than  thou  art  ware  of.” 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  4. 

*B.  As  subst.:  Wisdom.  (Milton.) 

IT  Never  the  wiser  (or  similar  phrases) :  Without 
any  intelligence  or  information ;  still  in  utter  igno¬ 
rance. 

wise-hearted,  a.  Wise,  skillful,  experienced, 
dexterous. 

“And  every  wise-hearted  among  you  shall  come,  and 
make  all  that  the  Lord  hath  commanded.” — Exodus  xxxv. 
10. 

Wise-like,  a.  Resembling  that  which  is  with 
or  sensible ;  judicious.  (Scotch.) 

wise-man,  s.  A  man  skilled  iu  hidden  arts;  a 
sorcerer,  a  wizard. 

"I  pray  you  tell  where  the  wise-man,  the  conjuror 
dwells.” — Peele:  Old  Wives  Tale,  p.  449. 

*wise-woman,  s. 

1.  A  woman  skilled  in  hidden  arts;  a  witch,  a 
sorceress. 

“Pray  was  *t  not  the  wise-woman  of  Brentford 
Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  iv.  6. 

2.  A  midwife.  (Scotch.) 

IT  In  sense  2,  perhaps  a  direct  translation  of  Fr« 

{’emme  sage,  and  thus  a  relic  of  the  old  connection 
letween  France  and  Scotland. 
wi§e,  s.  [A.  S.  wise;  cogn.  with  Dut.  wijs;  IceL 
-vis,  in  comp.  6dhruvls= otherwise ;  Dan.  viis;  Sw. 
vis;  O.  H.  Ger.  wlsa;  Ger.  weise.  Wise  and  guise 
are  doubtlets.]  Manner;  way  of  being  or  acting; 
mode,  guise. 

“It  thundered  and  lightened  in  most  fearful  wise."— 

Bunyan:  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pt.  i. 

IT  As  an  independent  word  wise  is  now  obsolete, 
except  in  such  phrases  as  in  any  wise,  in  no  wise 
on  this  wise,  &c. 

“He  shall  in  nowise  lose  his  reward.”— Matthew  x.  42. 

In  composition  it  is  often  used,  as  in  likewise, 
otherwise,  lengthwise,  when  it  has  the  same  force 
as  -ways,  as  lengthways. 

*1]  To  make  wise:  To  make  show  or  pretense;  to 
pretend,  to  feign. 

“  They  made  wise  as  if  the  gods  of  the  woods  ... 
should  appear  and  recite  those  verses.” — Puttenham:  Eng- 
lish  Poesie . 

wi§e,  v.  i.  [Etym.  unknown.]  To  lean  from  the 
perpendicular,  as  a  spinning  top  while  spinning. 

wl§e’-a-cre  (ere  asker),s.  [0.  Dut.  wljssegger 
=  a  wise-sayer,  from  Ger.  weissager,  from  M.  H- 
Ger .  wlzaqdn,  wlzsagen,  wlssagen,= a  soothsayer,  a 
prophet,  from  wlzago—a  prophet,  from  O.  H.  Ger. 
wlzan;  A.  S.  wltan  (Lat.  video)  =  to  see.  Hence  the 
true  meaning  is  a  soothsayer;  the  O.  H.  Ger. 
ivizaao  corresponding  to  A.  S.  wltega ,  wltiga= a 
prophet.] 

*1.  A  learned  or  wise  man ;  a  sayer  of  wise  things. 
“Pythagoras  lerned  muche,  ...  becomming  a 
myghtye  wyseacre.” — Leland. 

2.  One  who  makes  pretensions  to  great  learning 
or  wisdom ;  hence,  contemptuously  or  ironically,  a 
would-be  wise  person,  a  fool,  a  simpleton. 

“There  were,  at  that  time,  on  the  bench  of  justices 
many  Sir  Paul  Eithersides,  hard,  unfeeling,  superstitious 
wiseacres.” — Ben  Jonson:  The  Devil  is  an  Ass,  v.  5. 
(Note  1.) 

Wl§e’-llng,  s.  [Eng.  wise;  dimin.  suff.  -ling.) 
One  who  pretends  to  be  wise ;  a  wise-acre. 

“These  wiselings,  that  show  themselves  fools  in  so 
speaking.” — Donne:  Septuagint,  p.  214. 

wr§e'-ly,  *wis-liche,  *wise-li,  adv.  [Eng. wise, 
a. ;  - ly .] 

1.  In  a  wise,  discreet,  or  prudent  manner ;  with 
wisdom,  prudence,  or  discretion;  prudently,  judi¬ 
ciously. 

“  Of  one  that  loved  not  wisely,  but  too  well.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  v.  2. 

2.  Craftily,  cunningly,  with  art  or  stratagem. 

“  Let  us  deal  wisely  with  them,  lest  they  multiply 
.  .  .  and  fight  against  us.” — Exodus  i.  10. 

wis-ened,  a.  [Wizened.] 

*wl§e'-ness,  *wise-nesse,  s.  [English  wise,  a.{ 

•ness.]  Wisdom. 

“  And  thou  se  a  wise  man  for  his  goodnesse  and  wise- 
nesse  wolt  thou  not  do  him  worship?” — Chaucer:  Testa¬ 
ment  of  Love,  bk.  iL 


bdil,  bdjf;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-cian,  -tian  ’=  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bpl,  d©L 


wiserine 
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wistly 


wi  -§er-ine,  wi'-§er-Ite  (w  as  v),  s.  [After  Herr 
Wiser  of  Zurich;  suff.  -He  { Min .).] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  A  name  given  by  Kenngott  to  a  mineral  occur¬ 
ring  in  small  square  prisms  -with  square  pyramids 
implanted  on  crystals  of  iron-glance  (“  eisenrose”). 
The  same  as  Xenotime  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  mineral  occurring  in  somewhat  complex 
crystal-forms  sent  to  Klein  under  this  name  was 
found  to  be  Anatase  (q.  v.).  Found  implanted  on 
the  sides  of  fissures  of  the  schists  of  the  Binnen- 
thal.W allis,  Switzerland. 

3.  The  same  as  Rhodochrosite  (q.  v.). 

wish,  *wische,  *wisshe,  v.  i.  &t.  [A.  S.  tvijscan, 
wiscan= to  wish,  from  wusc=n  wish  (q.  v.)  ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  wenschen ;  Icel.  ceskja;  Dan.  Onske;  Sw. 
onska;  0.  H.  Ger.  wunscan :  Ger.  wilnschen.  An  n 
appears  therefore  to  have  been  lost  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish  word,  the  proper  form  of  which  should  be  winsh. 
From  the  same  root  as  Sansc.  nan— to  ask ;  English 
win  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  have  a  wish  or  desire;  to  cnerish  a  desire, 
either  for  what  is,  or  for  what  is  not  supposed  to  be 
attainable ;  to  long.  (Followed  by  for  before  the 
object  desired.) 

“The  sweets  we  wish  for." 

Shakesp.:  Rgpe  of  Lucrece,  867. 

2.  To  be  disposed  or  inclined  ;  to  have  certain  feel¬ 
ings  (with  well  or  ill) ;  as,  He  wishes  well  (or  ill) 

toward  you. 

*3.  To  hope  or  fear  in  a  slight  degree,  or  with  a 
preponderance  of  fear  over  hope. 

“I  wish  it  may  not  prove  some  ominous  foretoken  of 
misfortune,  to  have  met  with  such  a  miser  as  I  am.” — 
BU tv.ey. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  desire ;  to  long  for. 

“I  would  not  wish  any  companion.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  L 

2.  Followed  by  an  infinitive  or  clause. 

“I  wish  above  all  things  that  thou  mayest  prosper.” — 
3  John  2. 

3.  To  frame  or  express  a  desire  or  wish  concern¬ 
ing  ;  to  desire  to  be  (with  words  completing  the 
sense). 

“He  could  wish  himself  in  Thames.” — Shakesp.:  Henry 
V.,  iv.  1. 

4.  To  imprecate  or  call  down  upon  ;  to  invoke. 

“Let  them  be  driven  backward,  and  put  to  shame  that 

wish  me  evil.”— Psalm  xl.  14. 

*5.  To  ask,  to  desire,  to  invite,  to  request,  to  bid. 

“I  will  wish  thee  never  more  to  dance.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  v.  2. 

*6.  To  recommend ;  to  commit  to  another’s  confi¬ 
dence,  kindness,  or  care  with  favoring  representa¬ 
tions  ;  to  commend  with  a  view  to  the  acceptance  of. 

“If  I  can  by  any  means  light  on  a  fit  man  to  teach  her 
that  wherein  she  delights,  I  will  wish  him  to  her  father.” 
— Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 

wish,  *wusch,  subst.  [A.  S.  wusc;  cogn.  with 
0.  Dut.  wunsch;  Icel.  Osk;  O.  H.  Ger .wunsc;  Ger. 
wunsch.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  desire,  a  longing,  a  hankering  after. 

“Thy  wish  was  father,  Harry,  to  that  thought.’ 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  4. 

2.  An  expression  of  desire  ;  a  request,  a  petition  ; 
an  expression  of  a  kind  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
others,  or  an  imprecation  upon  them. 


wish-maiden,  s. 

Anthrop.:  A  valkyr  (q.  v. 

“  The  Norse  Odinn  too  has  these  marvellous  children 
and  wish-maidens  in  his  train.”—  Grimm:  Deut.  Mythol. 
(Eng.  ed.),  i.  143. 

wish-wife,  s. 

Anthropology : 

1.  A  female  deity ;  especially  one  acting  as  a  hand¬ 
maid  to  the  gods,  and  as  a  revealer  and  guardian  to 
men. 

2.  A  supernatural  being  whose  presence  her  mor¬ 
tal  lover  can  procure  by  wishing  for  it.  {Grimm.) 

wlsh'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  wish,  v. ;  -able.']  Capable 
or  worthy  of  being  wished  for  or  desired ;  desirable. 

“The  glad  and  wishable  tidinges  of  saluacioa.”— Udall: 
Luke  iv. 

wished,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Wish,  u.] 

*wlsh'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  wished',  - ly .]  Accord¬ 
ing  to  desire. 

“What  could  have  happened  unto  him  more  wishedly, 
than  with  his  great  honor  to  keep  the  town  still?” — 
Knolles:  Hist,  of  Turkes. 

wlsh’-er,  s.  [English  wish ,  v. ;  -erf)  One  who 
wishes ;  one  who  expresses  a  wish  or  desire. 

“  Wishers  were  ever  fools.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv  13. 

WlSh'-ful,  *wlsh  -full,  a.  [English  wish  (1),  s. ; 
- ful{l). ] 

1.  Having  or  cherishing  wishes;  desirous  (fol¬ 
lowed  by  of  before  the  object  of  desire)  ;  as,  to  be 
wishful  of  one’s  company. 

2.  Showing,  or  arising  from  desire  ;  longing,  wist¬ 
ful. 

“  Tet  thro’  the  gate  they  cast  a  wishful  eye.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  21. 

*3.  Desirable  ;  exciting  wishes  or  desire. 

“And  forth  her  bringing  to  the  joyous  light, 

Whereof  she  long  had  1  ackt  the  wishfull  sight.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  xi.  60. 

wlsh'-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  wishful ;  -ly.)  In  a 
wishful  manner ;  with  strong  or  ardent  desire ; 
earnestly,  wistfully. 

“I  sat  looking  wishfully  at  the  clock.” — Idler,  No.  67. 

wlsh'-f  ul-ness,  s.  [Eng.  wishful;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  wishful ;  longing ;  strong 
in  ardent  desire. 

“Sadness  and  softness,  hopefulness,  wishfulness.’’ 

Taylor:  Isaac  Comenus,  iii.  L 

wlsh’-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Wish,  v.j 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  the  verb.) 

2.  Anthrop. :  Connected  with  or  bestowed  by 
Wish  [Wish,  s.,  II.  ];  bestowing  the  best  that  the 
heart  can  wish.  The  expression  is  borrowed  from 
Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  mythology,  though  the 
idea  is  found  in  the  folk-tales  of  many  other  races. 
Grimm  {Deut.  Mythol.)  identifies  the  wishing  purse 
of  Fortunatus,  which  was  never  empty,  with  the 
Cornucopia;  his  wishing  cap,  which  transported 
him  from  place  to  place,  with  the  petasus  of  Her¬ 
mes  ;  and  in  the  wishing  rod,  credited  with  the 
power  of  enabling  its  owner  to  discover  and  obtain 
gold  or  other  treasure  buried  in  the  earth,  he  sees  a 
reference  to  the  Caduceus. 

C.  As  subst. :  A  wish,  a  desire ;  the  expression  of 
a  wish. 

“  Her  longings,  wishings,  hopes,  all  finished  be.” 

Davies:  Immort.  of  the  Soul,  xxx. 

•wishing-bone,  wish-bone,  s.  The  forked  bone 
in  a  fowl’s  breast;  the  merry-thought  (q.  v.). 


“  Blistered  be  thy  tongue, 

For  such  a  wish.” 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  2. 

3.  That  which  is  desired  or  wished  for;  the  object 
of  desire. 


“Be  assur’d  .  .  . 

Thy  wish,  exactly  to  thy  heart’s  desire.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  451. 


wishing-cap,  s.  [Wishing,  2.] 
wishing-purse,  s.  [Wishing,  2.] 
wishing-rod,  s.  [Wishing,  2.] 

*wlsh'-ly,  * wishe-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  wish  (1),  s. ; 
-ly.)  Earnestly. 

“  Pore  better  and  more  wishely  with  his  olde  eyen  vpon 
Saynt  Johns  ghospell.” — Sir  T.  More:  Workes,  p.  1,134. 


II.  Uompar.  Relig.:  A  word  often  occurring  in 
ancient  Teutonic  mythology,  and  used  to  signify 
the  sum-total  of  well-being  and  blessedness,  the 
fullness.  In  the  Middle  Ago  Wish  ( Wunsch)  appears 
to  have  been  personified  by  the  poets  as  a  mighty 
creative  being.  (See  extract.) 

“That  TTisft  was  personified,  and  very  boldly  by  the 
Christian  poets,  is  abundantly  proved.  That  he  was  ever 
believed  in  as  a  person,  even  in  heathen  times,  is,  to  my 
thinking,  far  from  clear.  I  believe  some  German  schol¬ 
ars  regard  the  notion  as  little  better  than  a  mare’s  nest.” 
— Orimm:  Deut.  Mythol.  (Eng.  ed.),  i.  143.  (Translator’s 
note. ) 

wish-bone,  s.  [Wishing-bone.] 

wish-child,  s. 

Anthropology : 

1.  An  adopted  child. 

2.  The  child  of  a  wish-wife  (q.  v.).  {Grimm.) 


wlsh  -ton-wlsh,  s.  [North  Amer.  Indian.] 

Zool. :  Cynomys  ludovicianus.  {Ripley  <&  Dana.) 
[Prairie-dog.] 

fwlsh’-wash,  s.  [A  reduplication  of  wash.)  Any 
weak  thin  liquor  for  drinking. 

wlsh'-y-wash-y,  a.  &  s.  [A  reduplication  of 
washy.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Very  thin,  weak,  and  poor ;  originally 
applied  to  liquids ;  hence  poor,  feeble,  wanting  in 
substance  or  body. 

“  If  you  are  a  Coffin,  you  are  sawn  out  of  no  wishy- 
washy  elm  board.”—  Kingsley:  Westward  Ho!  ch.  viii. 

B.  As  subst.:  Any  sort  of  thin,  weak,  or  poor 
liquor.  {Colloq.) 

*wls'-ker,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  lie. 

“  Suppose  I  tell  her  some  damned  wisher.” — Plautus 
made  English,  p.  9. 


*wls  -ket,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  basket.  {Eng. 

Prov.) 

*wls  -ly,  adv.  [Icel.  viss— certain,  from  vita=bo 
know.]  [Wit,  u.]  Surely,  certainly. 

•  lac  was  he  blent  and  God  wot,  so  ben  mo. 

That  wenen  wisly  that  it  be  not  so.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  9,989. 

wisp,  *wips,  *wispe,  *wesp,  *wysp,  s.  [As  in 

other  cases  where  sp  and  ps  are  interchanged,  the- 
spelling  with  ps  is  the  older ;  cf.  hasp,  clasp,  wasp , 
&c.  The  A.  S.  form  would  be  wips,  but  it  does  not 
occur;  and  the  final  s  is  formative,  wips  being 
closely  connected  with  wipe.  We  find  also  Low 
Ger.  wiep= a  wisp  .  .  .  Sw.  dial,  vipp— an  ear 
of  rye,  also  a  little  sheaf  or  bundle.  {Skeat.) 

1.  A  bundle  of  straw,  hay,  or  other  like  substance. 
“He  had  died  on  a  wisp  of  straw  without  medical  at¬ 
tendance.”—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  A  whisk,  a  small  besom  or  broom. 

3.  An  ignis-fatuus  or  will-o’-the-wisp. 

“The  wisp  that  flickers  where  no  foot  can  tread.” 

Tennyson:  Princess.  (Prol.  64.) 

*4.  A  disease  in  bullocks. 

*wisp-led,  a.  Led  away  by  a  will-o’-the-wisp  or 
idle  fancy. 

“Far  too  clear-sighted  to  be  wisp-led.” — Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury,  Sept.,  1881,  p.  436. 

wisp,  v.  t.  [Wisp,  s.] 

1.  To  brush  or  dress,  as  with  a  wisp. 

2.  To  rumple.  {Prov.) 

*wlsp’-en,  a.  [Eng.  wisp;  -en.)  Made  of  a  wisp 
or  wisps  of  straw  or  some  similar  substance. 

“She  hath  already  put  on  her  wispen  garland.” — 
G.  Harvey:  Pierce’s  Supererogation. 

wls-sad'-ii-la,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Malvese.  Involucre  none ;  calyx 
five-partite  ;  petals  five ;  capsule  five-celled ;  seed® 
reniform.  Shrubs  from  the  tropics  of  Asia  and 
America.  Wissadula  rostrata  is  a  native  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  Java,  tropical  Africa  and  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  is  cultivated  in  Ceylon  and  India.  The 
bark  abounds  in  useful  flaxen  fibers  ;  it  also  yields 
a  good  hemp. 

*wisse,  *wise,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  wisian ;  O.  Low  Ger. 
wlsean;  Icel.  visa;  O.  H.  Ger.  wisan,  wissan.)  To 
teach,  to  show,  to  instruct. 

“  Or  we  depart  I  shal  thee  so  wel  wisse. 

That  of  min  hous  ne  shalt  thou  never  misse.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,993. 

wist,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.  [Wit,  v.] 
wis-tar'-La,  subst.  [Namedafter  Caspar Wistar 
(1761-1818),  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Galegeee.  Climbing  shrubs, 
with  pinnate  leaves,  and  axillary  and  terminal 
racemes  of  lilac-colored  flowers.  Two  species  are 
best  known,  Wistaria  chinensis,  from  China,  and 
W.frutescens,  from  North  America. 

*wiste,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.  [Wit,  r.] 

wlst'-f  ul,  [A  word  of  doubtful  origin.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Skeat  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  corruption  of 
wishful,  which  was  once  common,  and  which  ithas 
supplanted.  The  change  in  form  is  probably  due  to- 
confusion  with  wistly,  which  was  itself  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  Mid.  Eng.  wisly  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Earnestly  or  eagerly  attentive;  carefully  or 
anxiously  observant. 

“  These  wistful  myriads  eye  their  prey." 

Scott:  Don  Roderick,  Cone.  v. 
i,.  Full  of  thought;  pensive,  contemplative, 
though  tful. 

“  Why,  Grubbinol,  dost  thou  so  wistful  seem?” 

Gay:  Pastorals,  Friday  1. 

3.  Pensive  or  melancholy  from  the  absence  or 
want  of  something ;  earnest  from  a  feeling  of  desire ; 
longing. 

“  I  cast  many  a  wistful,  melancholy  look  toward  the 
sea.” — Swift.  {Todd.) 

wlst  -ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  wistful;  -Zy.] 

1.  In  a  wistful  manner;  longingly,  wishfully. 

“ Wistfully  she  raised 

Her  head  from  off  her  pillow  to  look  forth.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

2.  Earnestly,  attentively. 

3.  Thoughtfully,  musingly,  pensively. 

wlst'-f  ul-ness,  s.  [English  wistful;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  wistful, 
fwls  -tl-tl,  s.  [Ouistiti.] 

*wlst'-less,  a.  [Eng.  wist ;  -Zess.]  Unknowing. 
‘‘Wistless  what  I  did,  half  from  the  sheath 
Drew  the  well-tempered  blade.” 

Southey:  Joan  qf  Arc,  bk.  i. 

*wlst'-ly,  adv.  [Wistful.] 

1.  Observingly,  attentively,  earnestly,  closely. 

2.  Wistfully,  longingly.  (A  doubtful  use.) 
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wit,  *wit-en,  * witte,  *wy-ten,  (pr.  t.  wot,  wost, 
wot;  pl.witen;  pa.  t.  ■*wist,*wiste,  *wyst,  *wot,  pa. 
par.  wist ) ,  v.  i.  or  t.  [A.  S.  witan=  to  know  (pr.  t.  ic 
wdt,  thu  wdst,he  wdt;  pi.  witon;  subj.  sing,  wite, 
pL  iviton ;  pa.  t.  wiste,  wisse;  2d  pers.  ivisses,  pi. 
wiston;  pa.  par.  wist). '  Allied  to  witan=to  see  (pa. 
t.  wife,  pi.  witon).  It  is  clear  that  ic  wdt  is  really 
an  old  past  tense  (prob.  of  witan),  used  as  a  pres¬ 
ent,  causing  the  necessity  of  creating  a  new  past 
tense,  wisse,  or  wiste  which  is,  however,  of  great 
antiquity  .  .  .  The  gerund  is  t6  witanne,  whence 
Mod.  English  to  wit.  Cogn.  with  Dut.  weten  (p.  t. 
wist,  pa.  par.  geweten) ;  Icel.  vita  (pr.  t.  veit;  pa.  t. 
vissa;  pa.  par.  vitadhr ) ;  Dan.  vide  (pr.  t.  veed;  pa. 
t.  vidste;  pa.  par. vidst) ;  Sw.  veta  (pr.  t.  vet;  pa.  t. 
visste ;  pa.  par.  veten) ;  Ger.  wissen  (pr.  t.  weiss ;  pa. 
t.  wusste;  pa. _  par.  gewusst) ;  Goth,  witan  (pr.  t. 
wait;  pa.  t.  wissa) ;  Lat.  video=  to  see ;  Gr.  idein — 
to  see;  oida= I  know;  Sansc.  vid=  to  perceive,  to 
know.  Wit  is  the  infin.  mood ;  to  wit  (as  in  “  We  do 
you  to  wit")  is  the  gerund;  wot  is  the  1st  and  3d 

ers.  of  the  present  indicative,  the  3d  person 

eing  often  corruptly  written  wotteth;  wost 
(later  form  wottest)  is  the  2d  pers.  sing,  of  the 
same  tense;  wiste  (later  wist),  is  ti  e  pa.  t.,  and  wist 
is  the  pa.  par.  (Skeat.)] 

1.  To  know,  to  learn ;  to  be  or  become  aware. 
(Used  either  with  or  without  an  object.) 

(1)  Infinitive: 

“And  his  sister  stood  afar  off  to  wit  what  would  be  done 
unto  him.” — Exodus  ii.  4. 

21  Present  tense  : 

“I  wot  well  where  he  is.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  2. 

(3)  Past  tense  : 

“He  wist  not  what  to  say,  for  they  were  all  afraid.” — 
Mark  ix.  6. 

(4)  Present  participle  : 

“As  witting  I  no  other  comfort  have." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  5. 

H  To  wit  is  used  chiefly  to  call  attention  to  some¬ 
thing  particular,  or  as  introductory  to  a  detailed 
statement  of  what  has  just  before  been  mentioned 
generally,  and  as  equivalent  to  name ly  ;  as,  There 
were  three  present,  to  wit ,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Black, 
and  Mr.  Brown. 

*2.  To  joke. 

“  Bristow  doth  pretend  to  wit  it  on  his  pulpit-libell.”— 
Heylin:  Life  of  Laud,  p.  260. 

wit,  *witte,  *wyt,  s.  [A.  S.  wit= knowledge, 
from  witan=  to  know;  cogn.  with  Icel.  vit;  Dan. 
vid;  Sw.  vett;  O.  H,  German  wiggi;  German  witz.] 
[Wit,  v.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Knowledge,  understanding. 

“As  concernynge  maliciousnes,  be  chyldren,  but  in 
wyt  be  perfecte.” — 1  Corinth,  xiv.  20.  (1561.) 

2.  The  mental  powers;  intellect;  intellectual 
power. 

“  My  wit  untrained  in  any  kind  of  art.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  2. 

3.  A  superior  degree  of  intelligence  or  understand¬ 
ing;  bright  reasoning  powers;  wisdom,  sagacity. 

“If  I  might  teach  thee  wit,  better  it  were, 

Though  not  to  love,  yet,  love,  to  tell  me  so.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  140. 

4.  Common  sense;  sense. 

“  I  have  the  wit  to  think  my  master  is  a  kind  of  knave.” 
— Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  iii.  1. 

5.  Imaginative  and  inventive  faculty;  power  of 
invention;  contrivance,  ingenuity. 

“Past  the  wit  of  man  to  say  what  dream  it  was.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  iv.  1. 

6.  The  power  of  original  combination  under  the 
influence  of  the  imagination. 

“Men  who  have  a  great  deal  of  wit,  and  prompt  memo¬ 
ries  have  not  always  the  clearest  judgment,  or  deepest 
reason.” — Locke:  Hum.  Underst.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xi. 

7.  The  faculty  of  associating  ideas  in  a  new  and 
ingenious,  and  at  the  same  time  natural  and  pleas¬ 
ing  way,  exhibited  in  apt  language  and  felicitous 
combination  of  words  and  thoughts,  by  which  un¬ 
expected  resemblances  between  things  apparently 
unlike  are  vividly  set  before  the  mind,  so  as  to  pro- 

t  duce  a  shock  of  pleasant  surprise ;  facetiousness. 

“True  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  drest, 

What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne’er  so  well  exprest. 

Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  97. 

Perhaps  the  clearest  definition  of  wit  would  be 
that  it  is  a  combination  of  ideas  which  creates  a 
feeling  of  surprise  at  the  unexpected  congruity  of 
things  apparently  incongruous.  Hence  it  would 
seem  to  be  the  power  of  comparison  that  creates 
wit:  but  there  are  many  unexpected  combinations 
of  this  character,  which,  as  Sydney  Smith  justly  ob¬ 
serves,  would  be  witty  if  they  were  not  sublime  or 
beautiful.  A  strong  sense  of  grandeur  or  beauty 
overpowers  or  takes  away  the  sense  of  wit.  He  in¬ 
stances  the  idea  in  Campbell’s  Lochiel—“  Coming 


events  cast  their  shadows  before  ” — which,  as  he  re¬ 
marks,  would  be  witty  if  it  were  not  sublime.  The 
awe  and  reverence  awakened  by  the  highest  sub¬ 
jects  connected  withour  faith  also  destroy  the  im¬ 
pression  of  wit ;  but  in  the  works  of  many  of  our 
most  eminent  religious  writers,  and  even  in  the 
Scriptures,  may  be  found  happy  combinations, 
which,  but  for  the  sanctity  of  the  subject,  would 
awaken  the  sense  of  wit.  An  unexpected  fitness, 
then,  seems  to  form  the  essence  of  wit ;  and  as  the 
same  writer  we  have  referred  to  observes,  among 
the  uneducated  and  children  the  same  kind  of  feel¬ 
ing  is  often  awakened  by  a  combination  of  things  as 
well  as  of  thoughts,  such  as  the  putting  together  of 
a  puzzle.  (Trench:  Synonyms.) 

8.  One  who  has  genius,  fancy,  or  humor ;  a  person 
of  learning  and  refined  ideas ;  an  accomplished 
scholar. 

“He  did  not,  however,  in  the  least  affect  the  character 
of  a  wit  or  of  an  orator.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Png.,  ch.  vii. 

9.  In  modern  usage  one  distinguished  or  noted  for 
bright  or  amusing  sayings  ;  a  iiumorist. 

“  The  wits  and  the  Puritans  had  never  been  on  friendly 
terms.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

10.  (PI.)  :  The  understanding,  the  intellect. 

“His  wits  are  not  so  blunt.” 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  iii.  6. 

11.  Technically : 

1.  Botany :  (1)  Hyoscyamus  luteus ;  (2)  Nicotiana 
rustica.  (Britten  <&  Holland.)  [Tobacco.] 

2.  Plirenol. :  The  faculty  which  disposes  its  pos¬ 
sessor  to  mirthfulness.  Alone,  or  in  combination 
with  other  faculties,  it  produces  the  tendency  to 
mirth,  humor,  satire,  &c.  Spurzheim  classified  it 
with  the  affective  faculties.  Gall  and  Combe  con¬ 
sidered  it  intellectual.  It  is  situated  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  forehead,  toward  one  side. 

IT  1.  At  one's  wits'  end:  At  a  complete  loss  what 
further  steps  or  measures  to  adopt ;  having  ex¬ 
hausted  the  last  known  plan  or  contrivance. 

“  Now  your  counsels. 

For  I  am  at  my  wits’  end.” 

Beaum.  <&  Flet.:  Mad  Lover,  iv. 

*2.  The  five  wits :  An  old  expression,  sometimes 
used  for  the  five  senses,  but  oftener  defined  com¬ 
mon  wit,  imagination,  fantasy,  estimation,  memory. 

“  My  five  wits  nor  my  five  senses  can 
Dissuade  one  foolish  heart  from  serving  thee.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet,  141. 

•wit- cracker,  s.  One  who  breaks  jests ;  a  joker. 

“  A  college  of  wit-crackers  cannot  flout  me  out  of  my 
humor.” — Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  v.  9. 

*wit-craft,  s. 

1.  Art  of  reasoning ;  logic. 

2.  Contrivance,  invention,  wit. 

“He  was  no  body  that  could  not  hammer  out  of  his 
name  an  invention  by  this  wit-craft,  and  picture  itaocord. 
ingly.” — Camden:  Remains. 

♦wit-jar,  s.  A  head. 

“  Dr.  Hale  .  .  .  has  brought  me  back  my  wit-jar.”— 
Richardson:  Clarissa,  viii.  249. 

•wit-snapper,  s.  One  who  affects  wit. 

“Goodly  lord,  what  a  wit-snapper  are  you  I” — Shakesp.: 
Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  6. 

wit-starved,  adj.  Barren  of  wit;  destitute  of 
genius. 

•wit-tooth,  8.  A  wisdom-tooth  (q.  v.).  [P.  Hol¬ 
land:  Pliny,  bk.  xii.,  ch.  xxv.) 

•wit-wanton,  a.  Over  subtle. 

“  Wit-wanton  men.” — Fuller:  Church  Hist.,  xiv.  4. 

•wit-worm,  s.  One  that  feeds  ouwit;  a  canker 
of  wit. 

“Thus  to  come  forth  so  suddonly  a  wit-worm.” 

Ben  Jonson. 

•Wlt'-an,  8.  [Ac  S.  =  the  wise  men.]  The  Witen- 
agemot  (q.  v.). 

witch  (1),  *wicche,  *witche,  s.  [A.  S.  wicca= a 
wizard ;  wicce= a  witch.  Wicce  is  the  fem.  of  wicca , 
and  wicca  is  a  corruption  of  wltga,  a  common  ab¬ 
breviated  form  of  witiga,  witega—a  prophet,  sooth¬ 
sayer,  wizard  .  .  .  from  witan= to  see.  Cf.  Icel. 
vitki  a  wizard,  whence  vitka= to  bewitch.  The 
Icel.  vitki  is  from  vita= to  know,  as  A.  S.  wltga , 
orig.=a  seer,  is  from  witan  =  to  see,  allied  to 
witan— know.  (Skeat.)]  [Wiseacee.] 

*1.  A  man  given  to  the  black  art ;  a  sorcerer,  a 
wizard. 

“  There  was  a  man  in  that  citie  whose  name  was  Sy- 
mount  a  wicche.” — Wycliffe:  Acts  viii.  9. 

2.  A  woman  supposed  to  have  formed  a  compact 
with  the  devil  or  with  evil  spirits ;  and  by  their 
means  to  be  enabled  to  operate  superaatui  ally ;  a 
sorceress. 

3.  A  term  of  reproach  for  an  old  and  ugly  woman, 
with  no  reference  to  the  practice  of  sorcery. 

“  Foul  wrinkled  witch,  what  makest  thou  in  my  sight?” 
— Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  3. 


4.  A  bewitching  or  charming  young  woman ;  a 
woman  possessed  of  bewitching  or  fascinating  at¬ 
tractions. 

IT  To  be  no  witch:  To  be  rather  stupid ;  to  be  not 
very  clever. 

“  The  editor  is  clearly  no  witch  at  a  riddle.” — Carlyle: 
Miscelt.,  iii.  61. 

witch-balls,  s.  pi.  Interwoven  masses  of  the' 
stems  of  herbaceous  plants,  often  met  with  on  the 
steppes  of  Tartary.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

•witch-finder,  s.  A  professional  discoverer  of 
witches  ;  one  whose  services  were  taken  advantage  of 
formerly  when  the  prosecution  of  so-called  witches 
was  in  vogue. 

“  A  notorious  witch-finder  in  the  seventeenth  century 
Matthew  Hopkins  .  .  .  hanged  one  year  no  less  than 
sixty  reputed  witches  in  his  own  county  of  Essex.” — Addis 
&  Arnold:  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  864. 

witch-hag,  8. 

Ornith.:  A  local  name  for  the  Swallow  (q.  v.)  in 
Caithness. 

“  Among  the  superstitious  of  Caithness,  the  Swallow  is 
called  *  Witch-hag.’  They  say  that  if  a  swallow  flies  under 
the  arm  of  a  person  it  immediately  becomes  paralyzed.  Is 
it  because  of  the  same  superstition  that  in  some  parts  of 
England  the  innocent  Swift  is  called  ‘the  Develin’ ?” — 
S.  Smiles:  Robert  Dick,  p.  97. 

witch-meal,  subst.  The  powdery  pollen  of  Lyco¬ 
podium  clavatum,  or  Club-moss.  [Lycopodium.] 
witch-meat,  s.  [Witches’  Butter,  2.] 
*witch-note,  s.  A  weird  note  or  sound.  (Scott: 
Glenfinlas.) 

witch-ointment,  subst.  An  ointment  made  of 
repulsive  ingredients  and  supposed  to  possess  magi¬ 
cal  powers. 

“The  mediaeval  witch-ointments  which  brought  vision¬ 
ary  beings  into  the  presence  of  the  patient,  transported 
him  to  the  witches’  sabbath,  enabled  him  to  turn  into  a 
beast.” — Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  ii.  418. 

twitch-ridden,  adj.  Ridden  or  tormented  by 
witches.  [Hag-ridden.] 

*witch-wolf,  s.  A  werewolf  (q.  v.). 

“  Called  by  the  inhabitants  lougarous,  in.  English 
witch-wolves.” — Adams:  Works,  ii.  119. 

Witch  (2),  wy$h  (1),  s.  [A.  S„  wice—a  kind  of 
tree.]  A  kind  of  tree,  probably  a  witch-elm  or 
witch-hazel, 

witch-elm,  wych-elm,  s. 

Bot. :  Ulmus  montana.  It  is  a  large  tree  eighty 
to  a  hundred  feet  high;  the  trunk  with  an  occa¬ 
sional  girth  of  fifty  feet ;  the  twigs  pubescent,  the 
leaves  doubly  or  trebly  serrate,  the  stamens  four 
to  six  with  purple  anthers,  the  seed  in  the  center  of 
the  oblong  or  sub-orbicular  samara.  Indigenous  in 
the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland.  Called  also 
the  Scotch  or  Mountain  Elm. 
witch-hazel,  wyc?' -hazel,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  The  genus  Hamamelis  (q.  v.) ;  specif.,  Hama 
melis  virainica.  It  is  a  shrub  from  eight  to  twelve 
feet  high,  with  large,  alternate,  obovate,  acute, 
dentate  leaves  and  axillary  clustered  yellow  flowers. 
It  grows  in  most  woods  in  North  America,  flowering 
in  October  and  November. 

2.  (Plural):  The  order  H«mamelidace®  (q.  v.). 
(Lindley .) 

3.  The  Witch-elm  (q.  v.). 
witch-tree,  s.  The  Mountam-ash  (q.  v.) 
witch,  v.t.  [A.  S.  wiccian.]  [Witch,  subst.]  To 

bewitch,  to  fascinate,  to  enchant. 

“Am  I  not  witch’d  like  her  ?  or  thou  not  false  like  him?” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  2. 

witch  -craft,  *  witche-craft,  s.  [A.  S.  wicce- 
creeft,  from  wicce=a  witch,  and  craft— craft,  art.] 

1.  The  practices  of  witches;  a  supernatural 
power  which  persons  were  formerly  supposed  to 
obtain  by  entering  into  a  compact  with  the  devil. 
The  compact  was  sometimes  express,  whether  oral 
or  written,  when  the  witch  abjured  God  and  Christ, 
and  dedicated  herself  wholly  to  the  evil  one ;  or 
only  implied,  when  she  actually  engaged  in  his  ser¬ 
vice,  practiced  infernal  arts,  and  renounced  the 
sacraments  of  the  church.  The  express  compact 
was  sometimes  solemnly  confirmed  at  a  general 
meeting,  at  which  the  devil  presided,  and  some¬ 
times  privately  made  by  the  witch  signing  the 
articles  of  agreement  with  her  own  blood,  or  by  the 
devil  writing  her  name  in  his  “black  book.”  The 
contract  was  sometimes  of  indefinite  duration,  at 
other  times  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  The 
witch  was  bound  to  be  obedient  to  the  devil  in 
everything,  while  the  other  party  to  the  act  de¬ 
livered  to  the  witch  an  imp,  or  familiar  spirit,  to  be 
ready  at  call  and  to  do  whatever  was  directed. 
[Fly,  s.,  1. 1.  (5), ![.]  He  further  engaged  that  they 
should  want  for  nothing,  and  be  able  to  assume 
whatever  shape  they  pleased  to  visit  and  torment 
their  enemies  and  accomplish  their  infernal  ends. 
The  belief  in  witchcraft  is  of  great  antiquity.  The 
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punishment  for  witchcraft  was  death,  generally  by 
burning.  The  number  of  people  put  to  death  in 
England  has  been  estimated  at  about  30,000. 
Statutes  were  passed  against  witchcraft  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VI.,  Henry  VII.  (1541),  Elizabeth 
(1563),  and  James  I.  (1604).  During  the  sitting  of 
the  Long  Parliament  3,000  persons  are  said  to  have 
been  executed  on  the  charge  of  witchcraft.  Judi¬ 
cial  convictions  were  checked  chiefly  by  the  firm¬ 
ness  of  Judge  Holt,  who  in  about  ten  trials,  from 
1694  to  1701,  charged  the  juries  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  cause  them  to  bring  in  verdicts  of  acquittal. 
The  first  law  against  witchcraft  in  Scotland  was 

Sassed  in  1563.  The  last  victims  in  England  were 
[rs.  Hickes  and  her  daughter,  nine  years  of  age, 
executed  in  1716,  and  the  last  in  Scotland  suffered 
in  1722.  Prosecution  for  witchcraft  was  abolished 
both  in  England  and  Scotland  by  9  George  II.,  c.  5 
(1736),  which  made  all  persons  pretending  to  use 
the  name  punishable  by  imprisonment.  By  a  sub¬ 
sequent  Act,  passed  in  the  reign  of  George  IV., 
they  were  made  punishable  as  rogues  and  vaga¬ 
bonds.  Witchcraft  was  first  practiced  in  America 
in  1692  at  Salem,  Massachusetts.  It  broke  out  in 
the  family  of  Mr.  Parish,  a  minister.  A  company 
of  girls  had  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  a  West 
Indian  slave  to  study  “black  art.”  They  suddenly 
began  to  act  mysteriously,  bark  like  dogs,  and 
scream  at  something  unseen.  An  old  Indian  serv¬ 
ant  was  accused  of  bewitching  them.  The  excite¬ 
ment  spread  and  impeachments  multiplied.  A 
special  court  was.  formed  to  try  the  accused,  and 
as  a  result  the  jails  rapidly  filled,  and  many  were 
condemned  to  death.  It  was  unsafe  to  express  a 
doubt  of  a  prisoner’s  guilt.  Fifty-five  persons  suf¬ 
fered  torture  and  twenty  were  executed.  (Barnes' 
Popular  History  of  the  United  States.)  Witches 
were  supposed  to  be  able,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  devil,  not  only  to  foretell  events,  but  to  produce 
mice  and  vermin,  to  deprive  men .  and  animals,  by 
touching  them  or  merely  breathing  on  them,  of 
their  natural  powers,  and  to  afflict  them  with  dis¬ 
eases,  to  raise  storms,  &c.,  to  change  themselves 
into  cats  and  other  beasts,  &c.  General  assem¬ 
blies  of  witches,  called  “  Witches’  Sabbaths,”  were 
held  yearly,  or  oftener,  at  which  they  appeared 
entirely  naked,  and  besmeared  with  an  ointment 
made  from .  the  bodies  of  unbaptized  infants.  To 
these  meetings  they  were  supposed  to  ride  from 

great  distances  on  broomsticks,  pokers,  goats, 
ogs,  or  dogs,  the  devil  taking  the  chair  under  the 
form  of  a  goat.  Here  they  did  homage  to  their 
master,  and  offered  him  sacrifices  of  young  child¬ 
ren,  &c.,  and  practiced  all  sorts  of  license  until 
cock-crowing.  Neophytes  were  introduced  to  the 
devil  at  these  meetings,  and  received  his  mark  on 
their  bodies,  in  token  that  they  had  sold  their 
souls  to  him.  [Walpurgis-night.] 

2.  .Power  more  than  ordinary  or  natural ;  irresisti¬ 
ble  influence ;  fascination. 

“She  loved  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  pass’d; 

And  I  loved  her  that  Bhe  did  pity  them. 

This  only  is  the  witchcraft  I  have  used.” 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  i.  3. 

twltch’-en,  s.  [Wicken.] 

Witch ’-er-jf,  s.  [Eng.  witch  (1),  s. ;  -ery.) 
fl.  Sorcery,  enchantment,  witchcraft. 

“Immured  in  cypress  shades  a  sorcerer  dwells  .  .  . 
Deep-skilled  in  all  his  mother’s  witcheries.” 

Milton:  Comus,  623. 

2.  Fascination;  irresistible  or  entrancing  influ¬ 
ence. 

“A mask  that  leaves  but  one  eye  free. 

To  do  its  best  at  witchery.” 

Moore:  Light  of  the  Haram. 

Witch '-e§,  s.  pi.  [Witch  (1),  s.] 
witches’  besoms,  s.  pi. 

Bot.:  The  tufted  bunches  produced  upon  the 
Silver  Fir  by  the  attack  of  a  fungus,  Peridermium 
elatinum. 

witches’  butter,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  The  popular  name  for  a  fungus,  Exidia  glandu- 
losa;  dark  brown  or  black,  and  of  jelly-like  consist¬ 
ence,  with  small,  glandular  points  above  and  a 
rough  surface  below. 

2.  The  genus  Tremella  (q.  v.),  and  spec.  T.  nostoc. 
Named  from  its  buttery  appearance  and  its  rapid 
growth  in  the  night.  (Prior.)  Called  also  Witch- 
meat. 

witches’  milk,  s. 

Bot. :  Hippuris  vulgaris. 

witches’  sabbath,  s.  A  nocturnal  meeting  of 
witches,  such  as  is  described  under  Witchcraft,  1 
,(q.  v.).  The  accounts  of  these  meetings  which  have 
come  down  to  us  are  either  purely  imaginary,  or 
based  on  traditions  of  old  pagan  rites.  (Cf.  Milton: 
Comus ,  530-36.) 

“The  first  among  mediaeval  writers  to  notice  the 
Witches’  sabbath  was  Regino,  abbot  of  Prume,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  century;  he  speaks  of  ‘wicked 


women,’  who  say  that  they  attend  great  meetings  by 
night,  with  Diana,  the  goddess  of  the  pagans,  and  do  her 
bidding.” — Addis  &  Arnold:  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  864. 

twitches’  thimble,  s. 

Bot. :  Silene  maritima. 

wltQh -et,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind  of  plane, 
with  a  conical  aperture  and  inclined  knife,  which 
reduces  to  roundness  a  bar  which  is  rotated  as  it  is 
passed  therethrough. 

wltph'-Ing,  adj.  [Witch,  v.]  Bewitching,  en¬ 
chanting,  fascinating. 

“All  shall  combine  their  witching  powers  to  steep 

My  convert’s  spirit  in  that  softening  trance.” 

Moore:  Veiled  Prophet. 

Wltqh'-lng-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  witching;  -ly.]  In  a 
bewitching,  fascinating,  or  enchanting  manner. 

“There  eke  the  soft  delights,  that  witchingly 

Instil  a  wanton  sweetness  through  the  breast.” 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  6. 

*wItch  -mon-ger,  subst.  [Eng.  witch  (1),  s.,  and 
monger .]  A  believer  in  witchcraft. 

“It  is  naturall  to  unnaturall  people,  and  peculiar  unto 
witohmongers  to  pursue  the  poore.” — R.  Scott:  The  Discov¬ 
ery  of  Witchcraft.  (Epistle  to  Lord  Manwood. ) 

*Wlte,  *wyte,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  witan— to  punish,  to 
blame ;  wite= a  punishment,  a  fine ;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
vlta= to  fine ;  vlti=a  fine,  punishment;  Dut.  wijten 
=to  impute;  imputation.]  To  blame,  to  cen¬ 

sure,  to  reproach. 

“And  sooth  to  say  it  is  foolehardie  thing. 

Rashly  to  wyten  creatures  so  diuine.” 

Spenser:  Colin  Clout. 

*Wlte  (1),  S.  [WlTE  (1),  V.] 

1.  A  punishment,  pain,  penalty,  or  mulct;  a  fine. 

2.  Blame,  censure,  reproach. 

“  Sires,  let  me  have  the  wife.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,422. 

*wlte  (2),  8.  [Wit,  s.] 

*wite-less,  *wite-lesse,  adj.  [Eng.  wite  (1),  s.; 
-Zess.]  Blameless. 

“Ne  can  Willy  wite  the  witelesse  heardgroome.” 

Spenser:  Shepherd’s  Calendar;  August. 

wlt  -en-ag-e-mot,  wit  -en-ag-e-mote,  s.  [A.  S. 
witena-gem6t= an  assembly  of  wise  men,  from 
tvitena,  gen.  pi.  of  wita—  a  wise  man:  witan= to 
know,  and  gemot=  a  meeting,  an  assembly,  a  moot.] 

Eng.  Hist.:  Among  the  Anglo-Saxons  the  great 
national  or  general  assembly  which  met  annually 
or  oftener,  whenever  the  king  kept  his  Christmas, 
Easter,  or  Whitsuntide,  as  well  to  do  private  jus¬ 
tice  as  to  consult  upon  public  business.  It  was 
composed  of  the  athelings,  or  princes,  ealdormen, 
or  nobles,  the  large  landowners,  the  principal  eccle¬ 
siastics,  &c.  They  formed  the  highest  court  of 
judicature  in  the  kingdom,  and  their  concurrence 
was  necessary  to  give  validity  to  laws,  and  treaties 
with  foreign  states.  They  had  even  power  to  elect 
the  king,  and  if  the  throne  passed  to  the  heir  of  the 
late  king,  the  new  sovereign  had  to  be  recognized 
formally  by  the  witenagemot  at  a  meeting  assem¬ 
bled  for  the  purpose. 

*Wit-ful,  a.  [Eng.  wif,  s. ;  and-fuZZ.].  Pull  of 
wit,  knowledge,  or  wisdom  ;  wise ;  knowing ;  sen¬ 
sible. 

“’Tis  passing  miraculous  that  your  dull  and  blind  wor¬ 
ship  should  so  sodainly  turn  both  sightful  and  witful 
Chapman:  Masque  of  Middle  Temple. 

with,  prep.  [A.  S.  widh= with,  and  also  often 
against  (a  sense  still  preserved  in  such  phrases  as 
to  fight  with— to  fight  against );  cogn.  with  Icel. 
vidh— against,  by,  at,  with  Dan.  TecZ=by,  at;  Sw. 
vid= near,  by,  at.  With  has  to  a  great  extent  taken 
the  place  of  A.  S.  and  Mid.  Eng.  mid=with,  which 
is  now  obsolete.]  [Withers.]  A  preposition  or 
particle  used  to  denote,  indicate,  designate,  or 
express : 

(1)  Competition,  antagonism,  or  opposition. 

“His  face  still  combating  with  tears.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  v.  2. 

(2)  A  being  together  or  in  the  company  of;  com¬ 
panionship  ;  company ;  identity  of  place. 

“I  lingered  with  you  at  your  shop.” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  1. 

(3)  Mutual  action  or  suffering;  association  or 
union  in  action ,  purpose,  thought,  feeling,  or  tbe 
like ;  partnership  ;  intercourse ;  sympathy. 

“  With  thee  she  talks,  with  thee  she  moans; 

With  thee  she  sighs,  with  thee  she  groans; 

With  thee  she  says:  ‘  Farewell’  mine  own  !’  ” 

Surrey:  Descript,  of  the  State  of  the  Lover. 

(4)  Junction  or  community ;  concomitance ;  con¬ 
sequence,  appendage,  addition ;  accessories,  accom¬ 
paniments. 

“A  tongue  with  a  tang.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  ii.  2. 

(5)  Simultaneousness ;  identity  of  time  or  imme¬ 
diate  succession. 

“The  world  hath  ending  with  thy  life.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  12. 


(6)  A  being  on  the  side  or  in  favor  of;  sympathy, 
assistance,  friendship,  partisanship. 

“He  that  is  not  xvith  me  is  against  me.” — Matthew  xii.  30. 

(7)  Holding  a  place  in  the  estimation,  opinion, 
consideration,  judgment,  or  thoughts  ;  upon. 

“  Such  arguments  had  invincible  force  with  those  pagan 
philosophers  who  became  Christians.” — Addison.  (Todd.) 

(8)  A  means. 

“  I’ll  smother  thee  with  kisses.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  18. 

*(9)  Before  means  of  nourishment=on  or  upon. 

“To  dine  and  snp  with  water  and  bran.” — Shakesp .: 
Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  3. 

(10)  A  cause. 

“He  burns  with  bashful  shame:  she,  with  her  tears, 
Doth  quench  the  maiden  burning  of  his  cheeks. 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  49. 

*(11)  An  external  agency  by  which  an  effect  is 
produced,  at  one  time  usually  (and  at  present  ex¬ 
clusively)  expressed  by  the  preposition  by. 

“  Brought  with  armed  men  back  to  Messina.” 

Shakesp. :  Much  Ado,  v.  4. 

(12)  Correspondence,  comparison,  likeness. 

“  Weigh  oath  with  oath.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’ s  Dream,  iii.  2. 

*(13)  Sometimes=like. 

“As  if  with  Circe  she  would  change  my  shape.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  3. 

*(14)  At ;  in  consequence  of. 

“I  feel  remorse  in  myself  with  his  words.” 

Shakesp.  ■  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  7. 

IT  By,  with,  and  through  are  closely  allied  in 
many  of  their  uses,  and  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  a 
rule  by  which  their  uses  may  be  distinguished. 
For  the  difference  between  with  and  by,  see  By. 
Trench  ( Synonyms )  further  discriminates  between 
them  as  follows : 

“Whenever  a  certain  effect  is  implied  as  proceeding 
from  two  causes,  the  remote  and  original  cause  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  use  of  by,  and  the  immediate  one  by  with. 
For  instance:  The  tree  was  cut  down  by  a  woodman  with 
an  axe.  If  we  said,  by  an  axe,  it  would  imply  some  free 
agency  on  the  part  of  the  axe.  With  a  woodman,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  imply  that  the  woodman  was  an  un¬ 
conscious  instrument  in  the  tree’s  destruction.  On  the 
other  hand,  whenever  a  conscious  agent  is  implied,  we 
use  the  word  by.  In  general,  with  is  improper,  not  only 
when  a  conscious  agent  is  supposed,  but  when  the  agent 
is  personified  to  a  certain  degree  in  our  own  minds,  from 
its  action  being  apparently  voluntary.  By  and  with  are 
often  used  when  no  agent  is  spoken  of,  but  a  certain  ob¬ 
ject  is  said  to  be  accomplished  by  certain  means.  But  in 
this  case,  by  implies  that  the  means  used  are  essential; 
with,  only  that  they  are  useful  in  aiding  our  endeavors. 
Through  is  somewhat  different  from  the  other  words  men¬ 
tioned.  It  often  implies  that  the  means  used  are  the 
appointed  channels  for  the  conveyance  of  the  object  or 
advantage  specified;  as,  I  heard  the  news  through  such  a 
person;  I  received  a  remittance  through  the  bank.” 

^With  Child:  Pregnant;  in  the  family  way. 

“She  was  found  with  child  of  the  Holy  Ghost.” — 
Matthew  i.  18. 

with,  s.  [Withe.] 

*wlth-al’,  *with'-all,  *with-alle,  adv.  &  prep. 
[Eng.  with  and  all.  It  has  taken  the  place  of  A.  S. 
mid  eaZZe=with  all,  wholly.] 

A.  As  adverb  : 

*1.  With  the  rest,  together ;  with  that  or  this. 

“He  will  scarce  be  pleased  withal.” 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen,  ii.  7. 

2.  At  the  same  time ;  together  with  this  or  that ;  in 
addition ;  further. 

“And  Ahab  told  Jezebel  all  that  Elijah  had  done,  and 
withal  how  he  had  slain  all  the  prophets  with  the  sword.” 
— 1  Kings  xix.  1. 

B.  As  prep.:  With.  Used  after  relatives  or  equiva¬ 
lent  words,  being  separated  from  the  object  and 
placed  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  or  clause. 

“  The  fruit  thereof  shall  be  wholly  to  praise  the  Lord 
withal." — Lev.  xix.  23. 

wlth’-um-lte,  s.  [After  Dr.  Witham,  who  dis¬ 
covered  it ;  suff .  -ite  (Min.).) 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Epidote  (q.  v.)  of  a  carmine- 
red  color;  strongly  pleochroic.  Hardness,  6-6’5; 
specific  gravity,  3’137.  Found  in  acicular  crystals 
in  a  trap  rock  at  Glencoe,  Argyleshire. 

wl-tha-nl-a,  s.  [A  genus  founded  by  Pauquy, 
who  omits  to  state  why  he  so  named  it.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Physaleee.  Calyx  campanulate, 
five-toothed;  corolla  campanulate,  the  limb  five- 
partite;  stamens  five,  inserted  in  the  tube  of  the 
corolla,  not  prominent;  berry  enclosed  in  the 
enlarged  calyx,  two-celled,  with  several  sub-reni- 
form  seeds.  Small  shrubs,  chiefly  from  Spain  and 
the  Canary  Islands.  Withania  coagulans,  a  small 
Afghan  and  Indian  shrub,  produces  small  berries, 
used  by  the  natives  in  coagulating  milk  to  make  it 
into  cheese.  The  dried  fruit,  which  is  alterative 
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and  diuretic,  is  given  in  India  in  dyspepsia, 
flatulent  colic,  and  chronic  liver  diseases.  The  root 
of  W.  somnifera,  another  Indian  species,  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  tonic,  alterative,  and  aphrodisiac, 
narcotic  and  diuretic,  and  deobstruent ;  it  is  given 
in  India  in  consumption,  debility,  and  marasmus ; 
the  leaves,  which  are  very  bitter,  are  prescribed  in 
fevers,  and  the  fruit  as  a  diuretic  ;  the  ground  root 
and  leaves  are  used  as  an  external  application  in 
carbuncles,  ulcers,  and  painful  swellings.  ( Calcutta 
Exhib.  Report.) 

*wlth-bear',  v.t.  [English  with,  and  bear.]  To 
.  bring  together.  (  Wy cliff e :  Isaiah  lxii.  9. ) 
tj  *wlth-shlld',  v.  t.  [Eng.  with,  and  child.)  To 
•tget  with  child. 

I  “  Withohilds  each  moment  his  owne  lawfull  wife.” 

Sylvester:  Du  Bartas;  second  day,  first  week,  890. 

*wlth-draught'  (aught  as  aft) ,  s.  [Eng.  with= 
against,  back,  and  draught.)  Withdrawal. 

“A  withdraught  of  all  God’s  favors.” — Ward:  Sermons , 

p.  145. 

wlth-draw  (past  tense  withdrew,  *withdrough, 
*withdrowe,  past  par.  *withdrawen,  withdrawn) 
v.  t.&i.  [English  against,  in  an  opposite 

direction,  and  draw,  v.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  drawback  or  in  an  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  :  as — 

1.  To  cause  to  return  or  move,  as  from  an  ad¬ 
vanced  position  ;  to  move,  take,  or  remove  back  or 
away. 

“The  great  multitude  was  withdrawen  and  retournyd  to 
theyr  occupacyons.” — Fabyan:  Chronycle;  Charles  VII. 
(an.  1380). 

2.  To  take  back,  as  something  that  has  been 
given,  conferred,  or  enjoyed. 

“The  withdrawing  of  his  favor  and  grace.” — Wyat:  Let¬ 
ter  to  his  Son. 

3.  To  retract,  to  recall,  as  a  promise,  threat, 
charge. 

“Wouldst  thou  withdraw  it  [thy  vow]?” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

4.  To  take  back  or  away  from  a  state  of  being 
used. 

‘‘Whenever  he  employs  any  part  of  it  in  maintaining 
unproductive  hands  of  any  kind,  that  part  is  from  that 
moment  withdrawn  from  his  capital.” — Smith:  Wealth  of 
Nations,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  retire  from  or  quit  a  company  or 
place  ;  to  go  away  ;  to  step  backward  or  aside  ;  to 
retire,  to  retreat,  to  recede. 

“I  know  the  cause  of  his  withdrawing.” — Shakesp.: 
Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  2. 

H  In  this  sense  often  used  reflexively. 

“From  whence  he  privily  withdrew  himself.” — Shakesp.. 
Rape  of  Lucrece.  (Arg. ) 

wlth-draw  -3,1,  s.  [Eng.  withdraw;  -al.)  The 
act  of  withdrawing  or  taking  back ;  a  recalling ; 
retractation ;  as,  the  withdrawal  of  a  promise  or 
threat. 

IT  Withdrawal  of  a  juror : 

Law :  The  withdrawal  of  a  juryman  by  consent  of 
the  litigants  when  the  jury  of  which  he  is  one  can¬ 
not  agree  on  a  verdict.  In  such  a  case  the  matter 
is  left  undecided,  and  each  side  pays  its  own  costs. 

with-draw-er,  s.  [Eng.  withdraw;  -er.)  One 
who  withdraws. 

"He  was  not  a  withdrawer  of  the  corn  but  a  seller.” — 
Outred:  Trans,  of  Cope  (1580). 

with-draw'-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Withdraw.] 
Retreating,  receding. 

“Your  hills  and  long  withdrawing  vales.” 

Thomson:  Spring,  67. 

*withdrawing-room,  s.  A  drawing-room  (q.  v.). 

“For  an  ordinary  gentleman,  a  hall,  a  great  parlor,  with 
a  withdrawing-room,  with  a  kitchen,  butteries,  and  other 
conveniences,  is  sufficient.” — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

with-draw-ment,  s.  [Eng.  withdraw ;  -ment.) 
The  act  of  withdrawing  ;  withdrawal. 

“Its  withdrawment  in  the  winter.” — Edwards:  On  the 
Will,  pt.  ii.,  §  3. 

with-drawn',  *with-draw-en,  pa.  par.  ox  adj. 
[Withdraw.] 

withe,  with,  *withthe,  *witthe,  *wythe,  subst. 
[Withy.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  tough,  flexible  branch  or  twig  used  in  binding 
things  together ;  a  willow  or  osier  twig. 

“Pinned  fast  together  with  wooden  pins,  and  bound 
hard  with  withes.” — Dampier:  Voyages  (an.  1684). 

2.  A  band  or  tie  made  of  a  twisted  flexible  sapling. 

3.  A  flexible  handle  to  a  cold-chisel,  setter,  or 
fuller. 

4.  A  band,  tie,  or  bond  generally. 

“These  cords  and  wythes  will  hold  men’s  consciences, 
when  force  attends  and  twists  them.” — King  Charles: 
Eikon  Basilike. 


II.  Technically : 

.  !•  Naut. ;  A  ring_  or  boom-iron,  by  which  a  beam 
is  set  out  or  in  on  its  principal  spar. 

2.  Build. :  A  wall  dividing  two  flues  in  a  stack  of 
chimneys. 

withe-rod,  s. 

Bot. :  Viburnum  nudum,  a  shrub  eight  or  ten  feet 
high.  Leaves  oval-oblong,  reticulated  beneath, 
their  margin  revolute  and  obscurely  crenulate ; 
petioles  naked  ;  flowers  in  pale  yellow  cymes  ;  ber¬ 
ries  blue.  Found  in  swamps  in  North  America. 

Withe,  v.  t.  [Withe,  s.]  To  bind  with  withes 
or  twigs. 

“Stay  but  a  while,  and  yee  shall  see  him  with'd,  and 
halter’d  and  stak’t  and  baited  to  death.” — Bp.  Hall:  Defeat 
of  Crueltie. 

wlth'-er,  *wid-ren,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A  variant  of 
weather,  so  that  to  wither  =  to  expose  to  the 
weather.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  cause  to  fade  and  become  dry,  as  by  expos¬ 
ure  to  the  weather ;  to  make  sapless  and  shrunken ; 
to  dry  up. 

“Decay’d  by  time,  or  wither’d  by  a  frost.” 

Cowper:  The  Valediction. 

2.  To  cause  to  shrink,  wrinkle,  or  decay  for  want 
of  animal  moisture ;  to  cause  to  lose  bloom ;  to 
shrivel  up  ;  to  cause  to  have  a  wrinkled  or  shriveled 
skin  or  muscles. 

“There  was  a  man  which  had  his  hand  withered.” — 
Matthew  xii.  10. 

II.  Fig. :  To  blight,  injure,  or  destroy,  as  by  some 
malign  or  baleful  influence ;  to  affect  fatally  by 
malevolence  ;  to  cause  to  perish  or  languish  gener¬ 
ally. 

“Ev’n  with  a  look  she  withers  all  the  bold.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xii.  150. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  lose  the  sap  or  juice  ;  to  dry  and  shrivel  up ; 
to  lose  freshness  and  bloom  ;  to  fade,  to  dry  up. 

“When  I  have  pluck’d  thy  rose, 

I  cannot  give  it  vital  growth.again; 

It  needs  must  wither.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  v.  2. 

2.  To  become  dry  and  wrinkled,  as  from  loss  or 
want  of  animal  moisture;  to  lose  pristine  fresh¬ 
ness,  vigor,  bloom,  softness,  smoothness,  or  the 
iike,  as  from  age  or  disease  ;  to  decay. 

“A  fair  face  will  wither;  a  full  eye  will  wax  hollow;  but 
a  good  heart,  Kate,  is  the  sun  and  the  moon.” — Shakesp.: 
Henry  V.,  v.  2. 

*3.  To  decay  generally;  to  decline,  to  languish; 
to  fade  or  pass  away. 

“  O  wither'd  truth.” 

Shakesp.:  Trolius  and  Cressida,  v.  2. 

wlth'-er  (1),  s.  [Withe.] 

Timber-trade :  A  name  given  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  to  what  are  more  commonly  termed  binders 
(q.  v.). 

Wlth'-er  (2),  s.  [Withers.] 

wither-band,  s.  A  piece  of  iron  which  is  laid 
under  a  saddle,  about  four  fingers  above  the  horse’s 
withers,  to  keep  the  two  pieces  of  wood  tight  that 
form  the  bow.  ( Farriers'  Dictionary .) 

wither- wrung,  adj.  Injured  or  hurt  in  the 
withers,  as  a  horse. 

wlth  -ered,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Wither,  v.) 

Wlth  -ered-ness,  s.  [English  withered;  -ness.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  withered,  literally  or 
figuratively. 

“The  dead  witheredness  of  good  affections.” — Bp.  Hall: 
Cont. ;  Pool  of  Bethesda. 

With'-er-ihg,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Wither,  v.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Causing  to  fade  or  wither ;  blast¬ 
ing,  blighting,  or  destroying,  as  by  some  malign  or 
baleful  influence. 

“How  many  a  spirit  born  to  bless 
Has  sunk  beneath  that  withering  name.” 

Moore:  Fire-Worshipers. 

2.  Bot. :  Fading  though  not  falling  off  until  the 
part  which  bears  it  is  perfected,  as  the  flowers  of 
Orobanche. 

wlth'-er-IAg-I-a,  subst.  [Named  after  Dr.  Wm. 
Withering,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  (1741-1799),  author  of  a 
Botanical  Arrangement  of  the  Vegetables  of  Great 
Britain  (1776).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Solanew.  Calyx  urceolate-cam- 
panulate,  four  to  five  cleft;  corolla  rotate,  the  tube 
short,  the  limb  four  or  five  cleft ;  stamens  four  or 
five  ;  berry  two-celled,  many-seeded.  Trees,  shrubs, 
or  herbs,  mostly  South  American,  though  one 
species  is  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  About 
twenty  are  known.  They  are  not  very  handsome, 
and  have  not  been  introduced  into  greenhouses. 
The  Peruvian  Indians  are  said  to  boil  the  roots  of 
Wdtheringia  montana  as  an  ingredient  in  soup. 


wlth'-er-Ihg-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  withering;  -ly.)  In 
a  withering  manner  ;  perishingly. 

“But  we  must  wander  witheringly, 

In  other  lands  to  die.” 

Byron:  The  Wild  Gazelle. 

wlth'-er-lte,  s.  [After  Dr.  Withering;  suff.  -ite 

(Min.).) 

Min. :  A  mineral  extensively  mined  near  Hexham, 
Northumberland;  occurring  in  many  other  locali¬ 
ties,  but  mostly  in  small  quantities.  Crystalliza¬ 
tion,  orthorhombic,  but  mostly  found  massive. 
Hardness,  3  to  3’75;  specific  gravity,  4’29  to  4-35; 
luster,  vitreous ;  color  and  streak,  white  ;  sub-trans¬ 
parent  to  translucent.  Composition :  Carbonic 
acid,22’3;  baryta,  77’7=100,  which  yields  the  form¬ 
ula  BaOCO.  Used  in  the  manufacture  of  plate- 
glass,  adulteration  of  white  lead,  and  in  sugar 
refining. 

*wlth'-er-llng,  s.  [Eng.  wither,  v. ;  dimin.  suff. 
-ling.)  One  who  is  withered  or  decrepit. 

“  We  must  nedes  well  know  that  all  these  braunohes  of 
heretikes  .  .  .  seme  thei  neuerso  freshe  and  grene,  bee 
yet  iu  dede  but  witherlinges." — Sir  T.  More:  Workes,  p.  186. 

with  er-nam,  subst.  [A.  S.  widhernam,  from 
widher=  against,  and  nam—s.  taking  or  seizing,  from 
nam ,  pa.  t.  of  niman—  to  take.] 

Law:  An  unlawful  distress  or  forbidden  taking, 
as  of  a  thing  distrained  out  of  the  country,  so  that 
the  sheriff  cannot  upon  the  replevin  make  de¬ 
liverance  thereof  to  the  party  distrained.  Also, 
the  reprisal  of  other  cattle  or  goods  in  lieu  of  those 
that  have  been  unjustly  taken,  eloined,  or  other¬ 
wise  withholden.  The  cattle  or  goods  thus  taken 
are  said  to  be  taken  in  withernam. 

wlth'-er§,  s.  pi.  [A.  S.  widAre=resistance,  from 
widher= against,  an  extended  form  of  widh— 
against,  with  (q.  v.).  So  called  because  it  is  the 
part  which  the  horse  opposes  to  his  load,  on  which 
the  stress  of  the  collar  comes  in  drawing ;  cf.  Ger. 
widerrist=the  withers  of  ahorse,  from  wider,  old 
spelling  of  wieder=  against,  and  rist=an  elevated 
place,  the  withers  of  a  horse.]  The  junction  of  the 
shoulder-bones  of  a  horse,  forming  an  elevation  at 
the  bottom  of  the  neck  and  mane. 

“The  poor  jade  is  wrung  in  the  withers.” — Shakesp.: 
Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  1. 

*wlth'-er-salie,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  An  apos¬ 
tate  or  perfidious  renegade.  ( Cowel .) 

Wlth-er-shln§,  adv.  [A.  S.  widher  —  against, 
and  sunne=the  sun.]  Against  the  sun;  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  contrary  to  the  motion  of  the  sun  ;  from  right 
to  left.  (Scotch.) 

*wIth-go',  v.  t.  [English  with= against,  and  go.) 
To  go  against ;  to  act  in  opposition  to. 

“Esau  who  .  .  .  did  withgo  his  birthright.” — Barrow: 
Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  15. 

IT  In  the  extract  the  meaning  seems  to  be,  to 
forego. 

with-held',  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.  [Withhold.] 
with  hold  ,  *with-holde,  *wyth-hold  (pa.  t. 

*withhald,  *withhault,  withheld,  pa.  par.  *with - 
holde,  *withholden,  ivithheld),  v.  t.  [Eng.  with= 
against,  back,  and  hold.) 

1.  To  hold  or  keep  back  ;  to  restrain ;  to  keep  from 
action. 

“  Employing  it  in,  or  withholding  it  from  any  particu¬ 
lar  action.” — Locke:  Human  Understand.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxi. 

2.  To  keep  back  ;  to  restrain  ;  not  to  grant. 

“  Who  never  hast  a  good  withheld, 

Or  wilt  withhold  from  me.” 

Cowper:  Olney  Hymns,  xliv. 

*3.  To  keep,  to  maintain. 

“  To  seken  him  a  chanterie  for  soules. 

Or  with  a  brotherhede  to  be  withholde.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  514.  (Prol.) 

*wIth-hold  en>  pa.  par.  of  v.  [Withhold.] 
wlth-hold  -er,  subst.  [Eng.  withhold;  -er.)  One 
who  withholds. 

“  That  which  is  there  threatened,  happened  to  this 
withholder.” — Stephens:  Addition  to  Spelman  on  Sacrilege, 
p.  138. 

with-hold  ment,  s.  [Eng.  withhold;  -ment.) 
The  act  of  withholding. 

wlth-In',  *with-inne,  *with-ynne,  prep.  &  adv. 
[A.  S.  widhinnan,  from  widh=  against,  back,  and 
innctn,  an  adverbial  formation  from  tn=in.J 
A.  As  preposition : 

1.  In  the  inner  or  interior  parts  of;  inside  of.  The 
opposite  of  without. 

“Satan  housed  within  this  man.” 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  4. 

2.  In  the  limits,  range,  reach,  or  compass  of ;  not 
beyond ;  used  of  place,  distance,  length,  time,  or 
quantity.  Hence,  specifically,  applied — 

(1)  To  place,  distance,  or  length=not  farther 
than;  not  of  greater  length  or  distance  than;  not 
beyond. 
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(2)  To  time=not  longer  ago  than ;  not  later  than ; 
not  in  a  longer  time  than. 

“A  blind  man  within  this  half-hour  hath  received  his 
right.” — Shakesp. :  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  1. 

(31  To  quantity = not  exceeding;  as,  To  live  within 
one’s  income.  ' 

3.  In  the  reach  of ;  in. 

‘‘Come  not  within  his  danger  by  thy  will.” 

Shakesp. :  Venus  and  Adonis. 

4.  Inside  or  comprehended  by  the  scope,  limits, 
reach,  or  influence  of ;  circumscribed  by ;  not  be¬ 
yond,  not  exceeding,  not  overstepping,  or  the  like. 

‘‘Were  everv  action  concluded  within  itself,  and  diew 
no  consequences  after  it,  we  should  undoubtedly  never 
err  in  our  choice  of  good.” — Locke. 

*5.  In. 

“Lead  these  testy  rivals  so  astray 
As  one  come  not  within  another’s  way.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  iii.  2. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  In  the  interior  or  inner  parts;  internally; 
especially — 

(1)  In  the  house ;  indoors,  at  home. 

“Who’s within  there  ?” — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  i.  4. 

(2)  In  the  mind,  heart,  or  soul. 

“And  our  souls  are  speaking  so  much  within,  that  they 
despise  all  foreign  conversation.” — Dryden:  State  of  Inno¬ 
cence. 

*2.  Used  in  calling  for  servants,  or  persons  in  the 
vicinity. 

“  Some  wine,  within  there.” 

Shakesp.:  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  11. 


C.  As  conj.:  Unless,  except. 

“  Marry,  not  without  the  prince  be  willing.” — Shakesp.: 
Much  Ado,  iii.  3. 

IT  In  this  sense  rarely  used  by  correct  writers. 

If  (1)  From  without:  From  the  outside;  opposed 
to  from  within;  as,  Sounds  from  without  reached 
their  ears. 

(2)  Without  impeachment  of  waste : 

haw :  A  reservation  often  made  to  a  tenant  for 
life  that  no  one  shall  sue  him  for  involuntary  waste, 
though  this  does  not  shield  him  from  an  action  if 
he  commit  malicious  waste. 

(31  Without  prejudice:  [Pkejudice,  s.  If.] 

(4)  Without  recourse  to  me : 

Law:  A  phrase  used  by  an  agent  who  endorses  a 
bill  or  note  for  his  principal.  It  is  intended  to  pro¬ 
tect  him  from  personal  liability. 

*without-door,  a.  Being  out  of  doors ;  outward ; 
external.  . 

“Her  without-door  form.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  ii.  1. 

*wIth-out  -forth,  adv.  [Eng.  without  ami  forth."] 
Outside,  externally,  exteriorly.  [Witeinfokth  (1), 
Extr.] 

wlth-out'-slde,  adv.  [Eng.  without ,  and  side.] 
Outside,  externally.  [Withinside.] 

*with-sain,  v.  t.  [Withsay.] 

*wlth-save’,  *wlt-safe’,  v.  t.  or  i.  [A  corruption 
of  vouchsafed]  To  vouchsafe. 

“  Beseching  his  excelse,  high,  and  adorant  maiestie, 
that  he  woulde  witsafe  to  grant  this  or  that.” — Grafton: 
Chron,  Rich .  II.  (an.  21). 

wlth-say’,  *with-sei-en,  *with-sayn,  *with- 
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If  From  within:  From  the  inside;  from  within  seye,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  widh=  against,  and  secgan= to 

say.]  To  contradict,  to  deny. 

“  I  wot  right  wel,  thou  darst  it  nat  withsayn." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,142. 

*wl(h-say'-er,  *with-sei-er,  s.  [Eng.  withsay; 
•er. ]  An  opponent. 

“That  he  be  myeti  to  much  styre  in  holsum  doctryne, 
and  the  withseieris  to  with  stonde.” — Wycliffe:  Ep.,  p.  63. 
(Pref. ) 

*wlth-set’,  v.  t.  [Eng.  with= against,  and  set.] 
To  set  against ;  to  oppose. 

“Therway  hetham  withsette.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  337. 

wlth-stand’,  *  with-stond-en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S. 

widhstandan,  from  ioid/i=against,  and  standan=to 
stand.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  stand  up  against ;  to  resist  either 
physical  or  moral  force ;  to  oppose. 

“Oft  the  wintry  seas,  and  southern  winds 
Withstood  their  passage  home.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  ASneid,  ii.  152. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  resist;  to  make  a  stand;  to  be  in 
resistance. 

“Alle  withstonden  to  hym  he  slogh  in  the  mouth  of  the 
swerd.” — Wycliffe:  Judith  ii.  16. 

wlth-stand'-er,  s.  [Eng.  withstand;  -er.]  One 
who  withstands,  opposes,  or  resists;  an  opposer  or 
opponent. 

“Silence  every  bold  withstander.” 

Dodsley:  Rex  et  Pontifex. 

Wlth-StOQd’,  pret.  &  pa.  par. of  v.  [Withstand.] 
with’ -wind,  *wlth’-wlne,  *  wlth’-er-wlne, 
*wlth’-y-wlnd,  *wlth’-y-wme,  s.  [Eng.  with=& 
withy  (q.  v.),  and  wind  (2),  v.] 

Botany : 

1.  (Of  the  first  form) :  (1)  The  Woodbine  (q.  v.)  ; 
(2)  Convolvulus  arvensis ;  (2)  C.sepium. 

2.  (Of  the  other  forms)  :  Polygonum  Convolvulus. 
( Britten  &  Holland.) 

with  -y,  Wlth’-y,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  widhig=a  wil¬ 
low,  a  twig  of  a  willow;  cogn.  with  Icel.  vidhja=a 


door ;  from  the  heart  or  mind. 

“  These  as  thy  guards  from  outward  harms  are  sent; 

Ills  from  within  thy  reason  must  prevent.” 

Dryden.  (Todd.) 

*wlth-ln ’-forth,  *with-ynne-forth,  adv.  [Eng¬ 
lish  within,  and  forth.]  Within,  inside,  internally. 
Used — 

1.  of  material  objects;  internally;  on  the  inside. 

“Pharisee  dense  the  cuppe  and  the  plater  withynne- 

forth,  that  that  is  withoutforth  be  maadclene.” — Wycliffe: 
Matt,  xxiii. 

2.  In  the  heart,  mind,  or  soul. 

“  Beware  of  the  false  prophetes  that  come  to  you  in  the 
olothinge  of  shepe,  and  yet  withinforth  been  rauenous 
wolues.” — Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  281. 

♦wlth-in’-slde,  adv.  [Eng.  within,  and  side.] 
In  the  inner  or  interior  parts. 

“The  teeth  may  be  better  seen  withinside.” -  -Sharp. 

wlth-ouf,  *with-oute,  *with-out-en,  *with- 
Ut-en,  prep.,  adv.  &  conj.  [A.  S.  vidhutan=on  the 
outside  of,  from  ioidh=against,  back,  and  Man , 
an  adverbial  formation  from  iif=out  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  preposition : 

1.  On  or  at  the  outside  or  exterior  of;  out  of. 
(Opposed  to  within.  ) 

“  Without  the  bed  her  other  fair  hand  was.” 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  393. 

2.  Out  of  the  limits,  compass,  range,  or  reach  of ; 
beyond. 

“  Without  the  peril  of  the  Athenian  law.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’ s  Dream,  iii.  L 

3.  With  exemption  from. 

“  The  great  lords  of  Ireland  informed  the  king  that  the 
Irishry  might  not  be  naturalized  without  damage  to 
themselves  or  the  crown.” — Davies:  Ireland. 

4.  Supposing  the  negation  or  commission  of. 

“  Without  the  separation  of  the  two  monarchies,  the 
most  advantageous  terms  from  the  French  must  end  in 
our  destruction.” — Addison. 
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5.  Not  having  or  not  being  with;  in  absence  or  -j  .v^l~ a  with  ;  vidhir= a  willow;  Dan.  indie 

destitution  of;  in  separation  from;  deprived  of;  —  a  wmow,  an  osie.r;  Sw.  mde— a  willow,  vidja— a 
not  having  use  or  employment  of;  independent  or  Yn  •  °T" +W1f' ’  ^er’  a  willow  ;  Ger.  weide. 

mrclnci-ireiv  nf  Allied  to  br.  itea=a  willow ;  Lat.  vitis= a  vine ; 

exclusively  or.  Buss.  vite=to  twine,  plait.] 

Abide  with  me  from  morn  till  eve, 

For  without  thee  I  cannot  live.”  A.  As  substantive  : 

Keble:  Evening  Hymn.  I,  Ordinary  Language: 

IT  Colloquially,  the  object  is  frequently  omitted  1.  A  large  species  of  willow, 
after  without  (prep.) .  especially  in  such  phrases  as,  ..  x  have  been  told  of  a  withy  tree  to  be  geen  somewhere 
to  do  without ,  to  go  without .  as,  They  will  give  me  in  Barkshire  which  is  increased  to  a  most  tremendous 
no  assistance,  so  1  must  do  (or  go)  without •  bulk.” — Evelyn:  Sylva,  cb.  xxix. 


B.  As  adverb: 

1.  On  the  outside ;  outwardly,  externally. 

“Pitch  the  ark  within  and  without.” — Genesis  vi.  14. 

2.  Out  of  doors  ;  outside. 

“Behold  thy  mother  and  thy  brethren  stand  without, 
desiring  to  speak  with  thee.” — Matthew  xii.  47. 

3.  As  regards  external  acts ;  externally. 

“  Without  unspotted,  innocent  within, 

She  feared  no  danger,  for  she  knew  no  sin.” 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  i.  3. 


2.  A  withe,  a  twig,  an  osier. 

3.  A  halter  made  of  twigs. 

II.  Botany: 

1.  One  of  the  names  for  Salix  fragilis ,  a  large 
tree,  eighty  or  ninety  feet  high,  with  a  girth  some¬ 
times  amounting  to  twenty.  The  leaves,  which  are 
more  or  less  lanceolate,  with  half-cordate  stipules, 
are  downy  when  young.  The  spreading  catkins 
appear  in  April  and  May.  Called  also  the  Crack- 
willow,  this  name  and  the  Latin  specific  name,  fra¬ 
gilis,  both  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  twigs  are 


very  fragile  at  their  junction  with  the  branches.  It 
grows  in  marshy  localities  in  the  European  conti¬ 
nent,  and  Western  Asia.  The  name  is  sometimes- 
applied  to  the  genus  Salix  (q.  v.). 

2.  Laserpitium  siler .  It  has  bipinnate  glabrous- 
leaves,  the  leaves  of  the  involucre  and  the  involu- 
cels  linear-lanceolate  slightly  awned,  the  fruit  nar¬ 
row.  A  native  of  the  South  of  Europe.  [Lasebpi- 
tium.] 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  withies ;  like  a  withy ;  flexi¬ 
ble  and  tough. 

“Thirsil  from  withy  prison,  as  he  uses, 

Lets  out  his  flock.” 

P.  Fletcher:  Purple  Island,  iii. 

withy-woody,  s.  The  same  as  Withy,  A.  I.  3. 
(q.  v.) 

wlt'-less,  *wit-lesse,  *wyt-lesse,  adj.  [Eng. 
wit,  s. ;  -Zess.] 

1.  Destitute  of  wit  or  understanding;  wanting  in 
sense ;  stupid,  ignorant,  thoughtless.  (Spenser :  F. 
Q.,  II.  i.  3.) 

2.  Proceeding  from  or  characterized  by  folly  or 
senselessness ;  foolish,  unwise,  stupid. 

“  Louder  and  louder  did  he  shout 
With  witless  hope  to  bring  her  near.” 

Wordsworth:  Mother’s  Return. 

wlt’-less-ly,  *wit-les-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  witless . 
•ly.]  In  a  witless,  senseless,  or  stupid  manner; 
withe 


lout  judgment  or  understanding. 

“I  have  transgress’d  all  goodness,  witlesly 
Rais’d  mine  own  curse  from  posterity.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.  •  Moral  Representations. 

Wit’-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  witless;  -ness.]  The* 
quality  or  state  of  being  witless ;  want  of  judg¬ 
ment,  understanding,  or  sense. 

“Where  willful  toitlessness  doth  not  bar  against  it.” — 
Sandy s :  State  of  Religion. 

wit-ling,  s.  '  [Eng.  wit,  s. ;  dimin.  suff.  -ling.f 
A  preteude;  to  wit ;  one  who  has  little  wit  or  under¬ 
standing. 

“Light  witlings  may  sneer  as  they  please.” — Blackie: 
Self-Culture,  p.  85. 

♦wlt’-mon-ger,  s.  [Eng.  wit,  and  monger.]  One 
who  indulges  in  wit  of  a  poor  kind ;  a  would-be 
wit ;  a  witling. 

“  The  main  witmonger  surviving  to  the  fanatical  party.” 
—  Wood:  Athence  Oxon.,  vol.  ii. 

*wit-nen,  v.  i.  [Witness.]  To  testify.  (Ancren 
Riwle,  p.  30.) 

wlt’-ness,  *wit-nesse,  *wyt-nesse,  s.  [A.  S. 

witness ,  gewitnes ,  from  witan=to  know  ;  cogn.  with 
Icel.  vitna;  Dan.  vidne— to  testify.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Attestation  of  a  fact  or  event ;  testimony,  evi¬ 
dence. 

“Ye  sent  unto  John,  and  he  bare  witness  unto  the 
truth.” — John  v.  33. 

2.  That  which  furnishes  evidence,  testimony,  oi 
proof. 

“  This  heap  is  a  witness  between  me  and  thee  this  day.” 
— Genesis  xxxi.  48. 

3.  One  who  knows  or  sees  anything ;  one  who  is 
personally  present  and  sees  anything. 

“Many  professing  to  be  original  witnesses  of  the 
Christian  miracles.” — Paley.  Evidences  of  Christianity , 
vol.  i.  [Introd.J 

II.  Law: 

1.  One  who  sees  the  execution  of  an  instrument, 
and  subscribes  it  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  its 
authenticity  by  his  testimony ;  one  who  signs  his 
name  as  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  another.  _ 

2.  One  who  gives  evidence  or  testimony  under 
oath  or  affirmation  in  a  judicial  proceeding. 

“Evidence  of  writings  be  shewed,  witnesses  be  sworn, 
and  heard  before  them.” — Smith:  Commonwealth,  bk.  ii.. 
ch.  xviii. 

TT  (1)  Witness  when  used  as  a  predicate  after  the 
verb  to  be  can  be  used  in  the  singular  form,  though 
the  subject  or  nominative  is  plural. 

“  Heaven  and  thoughts  are  witness.” 

Shakesp. ;  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  6. 

*(2)  With  a  witness:  Effectually;  to  a  great  de¬ 
gree  ;  with  a  vengeance ;  palpably,  grossly. 

“Here’s  packing  with  a  witness.” 

Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  v.  1. 

.  (3)  Bible  witnesses :  Two  or  more  witnesses  were 
required  by  the  law  of  Moses,  B.  C.  1451  (Deut. 
xvii.  6),  and  by  the  early  Christian  Church  in  cases 
of  discipline  A.  D.  60  (2  Cor.  xiii.  1.) 

witness-tree,  s.  A  tree  blazed  or  notched  for 
the  purpose  of  marking  a  boundary  of  a  tract  of 
land  in  the  West— particularly  such  a  tree,  when 
intended  to  serve  as  an  index  of  the  position  of  the 
corner  stakes  of  a  square  mile. 


Ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wq!£  w5rk.  who,  s6n;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  tr?,  Syrian.  *,  ce  -  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  lew. 


wlatsome 


witness 

wit  -ness,  *wit-ness-en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Witness,  s.J 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  give  or  bear  witness  or  testimony  to;  to 
■attest ;  to  testify. 

“  Behold,  how  many  things  they  witness  against  thee.” 
— Mark  xv.  4. 

*2.  To  give  or  serve  as  evidence  or  token  of ;  to 
-substantiate ;  to  prove. 

“To  thee  I  send  this  written  embassage, 

To  witness  duty,  not  to  show  my  wit.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  24. 

*3.  To  foretell,  to  presage,  to  foretoken. 

“  The  sun  sets  weeping  in  the  lowly  west, 

Witnessing  storms  to  come,  woe,  and  unrest.” 

Shakesp..-  Richard  II.,  ii.  4. 

4.  To  see  the  execution  of  and  subscribe  as  an 
instrument,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  its 
authenticity  ;  as,  to  witness  a  will. 

5.  To  see  or  know  by  personal  presence ;  to  be  a 
■witness  of  or  to. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  bear  testimony;  to  testify;  to 
-give  evidence. 

“The  men  of  Belial  witnessed  against  him.” — 1  Kings 
xxi.  13. 

IT  (1)  Witness  is  often  used  as  an  optative  or  im¬ 
perative,  in  many  cases  with  inversion. 

“  Heaven  witness 

I  have  been  to  you  a  true  and  faithful  wife.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  4. 

(2)  It  is  sometimes  followed  by  with. 

“God  witness  with  me  .  .  .  how  cold  it  struck  my 

heart.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  5. 

wlt'-ness-er,  s.  [Eng.  witness,  s. ;  -er.]  One 
who  gives  or  bears  witness  or  testimony  ;  a  witness. 

“He  was  now  so  well  become  a  constant  witnesser  of 
the  passion  of  Christ.” — Martin:  Marriage  of  Priests. 

*wlt-safe',  V.  t.  or  i.  [WlTHSAVE.] 

wit-sen’-I-a,  s.  [Named  after  Nicholas  Witsen, 
a  Dutch  patron  of  botany.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Iridacese,  closely  akin  to  Iris. 
They  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Wit- 
•sem'a  corymbosa  is  a  favorite  in  greenhouses.  The 
stem  of  W.  maura  is  said  to  abound  in  saccharine 
juice. 

*wlt'-stand,  s.  [Eng.  wit,  and  stand.']  Thestate 
of  being  at  one’s  wits’  end. 

U  To  be  at  a  ivitstand=to  be  at  a  standstill  from 
mot  knowing  what  to  do. 

“  They  were  at  a  witstand,  and  could  reach  no  further.” 
— Hacket:  Life  of  Williams,  i.  188. 

♦wltte,  s.  [Wit,  s.] 

wlt-ted,  adj.  [Eng.  wit,  s. ;  -ed.]  Having  wit, 
-sense,  or  understanding.  Used  in  composition,  as  a 
quick-wuffeci  boy. 

*wlt'-ten-ag-e-m5te,  s.  [Witenagemot.] 

wlt-ter§,  s.  pi.  [The  same  as  withers= that 
which  opposes  or  resists  the  arrow  from  being 
drawn  back.]  The  barb  of  a  spear,  fishing-hook,  or 
the  like.  {Scotch.) 

“He  deserved  hia  paiks  for ’t — to  put  out  the  light 
-when  the  fiah  was  on  one’s  witters .” — Scott:  Guy  Manner- 
ing,  ch.  xxvi. 

*wlt-tl-cas-ter,  s.  [From  witty,  on  analogy  of 
poetaster,  &c.]  A  mean,  poor,  or  pretended  wit;  a 
witling. 

“The  mention  of  a  nobleman  seems  quite  sufficient  to 
arouse  the  spleen  of  our  witticaster." — Milton.  {Latham.) 

witt  -Ich-en-ite,  wltt'-Ich-Ite  (was  v),  subst. 
[After Wittichen,  Baden,  where  found;  suff.  -ite.J 

Min. :  A  mineral  belongingto  the  sulphobismutite 
section  of  the  sulpharsenite  and  sulphantimonite 
group.  Crystallization,  orthorhombic,  though 
occurring  mostly  massive.  Hardness,  3’5  ;  specific 
gravity,  4'3-5 ;  luster,  metallic ;  color,  steel-gray, 
tarnishing  on  exposure ;  streak,  black.  Composi¬ 
tion  :  Sulphur,  19’44 ;  bismuth,  42’11 ;  copper,  38’45, 
which  yields  the  formula  3CuS-j-Bh>S3 ;  another 
•analysis  gives  the  formula  3(CuFeS)+]Bi2S3. 

wlt'-tl-5l§m,  s.  [Eng  .witty;  c  connect.,  and  suff. 
-ism.']  A  witty  sentence,  phrase,  or  remark  ;  an  ob¬ 
servation  characterized  by  wit. 

“’Tis  no  great  wonder  that  such  a  three-lettered  man  as 
-you  should  make  such  a  witticism  of  three  letters.” — Mil- 
ton:  Defence  of  the  English  People,  ch.  ii. 

IT  Dryden  is  in  error  in  saying  as  he  did  that  he 
coined  this  word :  “  A  mighty  witticism  (if  ybu  will 
pardon  a  new  word)  .  .  .  ” — State  of  Innocence. 
(Pref.) 

*wlt  -tl-fled,  a.  [Eng.  witty;  -fy,  - ed .]  Having 
wit ;  clever,  witty. 

“These  were  .  .  .  dispersed  to  those  wittified  ladies 
who  were  willing  to  come  into  the  order.”—  North:  Life  of 
Lord  Guilford,  i.  59. 
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wlt'-tl-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  witty;  -ly.] 

*1.  Ingeniously,  cunningly,  artfully. 

“But  is  there  any  other  beast  that  lives, 

Who  his  own  harm  so  wittily  contrives  f  ” 

Dryden.  {Todd.) 

2.  In  a  witty  manner ;  with  wit ;  with  a  witty  turn 
or  phrase  ;  with  an  ingenious  and  amusing  associa¬ 
tion  of  ideas. 

“  This  raving  upon  antiquity  in  matter,  Horace  has 
wittily  described.” — Locke:  Conduct  of  the  Understanding, 
§  24. 

wlt'-tl-ness,  *wit-ti-nesse,  subst.  [Eng.  witty; 
-ness.] 

1.  Ingenuity,  cunning,  art,  artfulness,  skill. 

“  Deserueth  his  wittinesse  in  deuising,  his  pithiness  in 
uttering,  his  pastoral  rudeness.” — Spenser:  Epilogue  to 
Master  Harvey. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  witty. 

*3.  An  artful,  clever,  or  ingenious  device. 

“  The  third  in  the  discolored  mantle  spangled  all  over, 
is  Euphantaste,  a  well-conceited  wittiness.” — Ben  Jonson. 
Cynthia’s  Revels,  v.  3. 

wlt'-ting,  weet-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Wit,  v.] 
wltt'-IAg-Ite,  s.  [After  Wittingi,  in  Storkyro, 
Finland,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).] 

Min.:  An  amorphous  mineral,  apparently  result¬ 
ing  from  the  alteration  of  rhodonite  (q.  v.).  Com¬ 
position  :  A  hydrated  silicate  of  the  proto-  and 
sesquioxides  of  manganese  and  iron.  A  doubtful 
species.  Grouped  by  Dana  with  Neotokite  (q.  v.). 

wit -tlng-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  witting;  -ly.]  Know¬ 
ingly  ;  with  knowledge  or  design  ;  of  set  purpose. 

“Guiding  his  hands  wittingly." — Gen.  xlviii.  14. 
fwlt-tol,  *wlt'-tall,  *whit'-tol,  s.  [A  word  of 
doubtful  origin,  but  probably  the  same  as  witwall 
or  woodwall,  old  names  for  a  bird  into  whose  nest 
the  cuckoo  dropped  her  eggs;  cf.  gull={l)  a  bird, 
(2)  a  simpleton.]  A  cuckold  ;  one  who  knows  of  his 
wife’s  infidelity,  and  submits  to  it. 

“And  secret  intelligence  was  still  transmitted  from 
the  wittol  to  the  adulteress.” — Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

*w!t  -tol,  v.  t.  [Wittol,  s.]  To  make  a  wittol 
or  cuckold  of. 

“He  would  wittol  me.” 

Davenport:  City  Match,  i.  1. 

*w!t  -tol-ly,  a.  [Eng .wittol;  -y.]  Likea  wittol 
or  cuckold;  cuckoldly. 

“The  jealous  wittolly  knave  hath  masses  of  money.” — 
Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives,  ii.  2. 

wltt§,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Tin  ore  from  the 
stamping-floor. 

wit'-ty,  *wit-tie,  adj.  [A.  S.  witig,  wittig .] 
[Wit,  s.] 

*1.  Possessed  of  wit,  understanding,  judgment,  or 
sense  ;  able,  intellectually  considered. 

“I  confess  notwithstanding,  with  the  wittiest  of  the 
school  divines,  that  if  we  speak  of  strict  justice  God 
could  no  way  have  been  bound  to  requite  man’s  labors  in 
so  large  and  ample  a  manner.” — Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  xi. 

*2.  Ingenious ;  clever ;  skillfully  or  cleverly  de¬ 
vised. 

“It  will  become  much  colder  than  it  was  before,  which 
I  assure  you  came  first  from  a  most  wittie  and  subtile  in¬ 
vention.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxxi.,  ch.  iii. 

*3.  Wise,  discreet. 

“It  is  the  wittiest  partition  that  ever  I  heard  dis¬ 
course.” — Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’ s  Dream,  v. 

4.  Possessed  of  wit;  smartly  or  cleverly  facetious 
or  humorous  ;  brilliant,  sparkling,  and  original  in 
expressing  amusing  notions  or  ideas ;  ready  with 
strikingly  novel,  clever,  shrewd,  or  amusing  sayings, 
or  with  sharp  repartee  ;  hence,  sometimes,  sarcastic, 
satirical.  (Said  of  persons.) 

“  The  affectation  therefore  of  being  witty  by  spreading 
falsehoods  is  by  no  means  an  allowable  vanity.” — Seeker: 
Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  8. 

5.  Characterized  by  or  pregnant  with  wit  or 
humor  ;  marked  by  or  consisting  of  brilliant,  spark¬ 
ling,  or  ingenious  ideas  or  notions;  smartly  and 
facetiously  conceived  or  expressed. 

“  Nor  taint  his  speech  with  meannesses,  design’d 
By  footman  Tom  for  witty  and  refined.” 

Cowper:  Tirocinium. 

fwlt  -wall,  s.  [See  extract  under  Whetile.] 
Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for : 

1.  The  Golden  Oriole  (q.  v.). 

“  Of  quite  other  origin,  however,  are  certain  names  given 
to  this  species  {Oriolus  galbula,  the  Golden  Oriole]  in  Ger¬ 
many,  of  which  ‘Weidwall  ’  and  ‘Witwell’  will  serve  as 
examples.  With  these  is  clearly  cognate  the  English  Wit- 
wall,  though  when  this  is  nowadays  used  at  all  it  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Green  Woodpecker,  probably  as  the  bird 
which  by  its  color  most  recalled  to  our  Teutonic  fore¬ 
fathers  the  continental  species  so  familiar  to  them.” — 
Yarrell:  Brit.  Birds  (ed.  4th),  i.  235. 

2.  The  Greater  Spotted  Woodpecker.  [Wood¬ 
pecker.] 


diminutive  of  Speight),  as  well  as  Hickwall  and  Witwall, 
which  it  has  in  common  with  the  other  British  woodpeck¬ 
ers.” —  Yarrell:  Brit.  Birds  (ed.  4th),  ii.  471. 

*wlt'-wan-t6n,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  wit,  and  wanton.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Inclined  to  indulge  in  idle,  foolish,  or 
irreverent  speculations  or  fancies ;  over  subtle. 

“How  dangerous  it  is  for  such  witwanton  men  to  dance 
with  their  nice  distinctions  on  such  mysticall  precipices.” 
— Fuller.  Church  Hist.,  X.  iv.  4. 

B.  As  subst.:  One  who  indulges  in  idle,  foolish,  or 
irreverent  speculations  or  fancies. 

“  All  epicures,  witwantons,  atheists.” — Sylvester. 
*wlt  -wan-ton,  v.  i.  [Witwanton,  a.]  To  in¬ 
dulge  in  vain,  sportive,  or  over-subtle  fancies ;  to 
speculate  idly  or  irreverently. 

“  Dangerous  it  is  to  witwanton  it  with  the  majesty  of 
God.” — Fuller. 

*wlve,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Wife.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  marry. 

“[To]  eat,  drink,  and  wive.” 

Byron:  Heaven  and  Earth,  i.  3. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  marry  ;  to  take  for  a  wife. 

“  I  had  rather  he  should  shrive  me  than  wive  me.” 

Shakesp. .-  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

2.  To  match  to  a  wife  ;  to  provide  with  a  wife. 

“  My  fate  would  have  me  wiv’d.” 

Shakesp..-  Othello,  iii.  4. 

♦wIve'-hOQd,  s.  [Eng.  wive;  -hood.]  The  state 
or  condition  of  a  wife  ;  wifehood  ;  behavior  becom¬ 
ing  a  wife. 

*wrve'-less,  *wive-lesse,  *wyve-lesse,  adj. 

[Eng.  wive ;  -less.]  Having  no  wife ;  wifeless. 

“  So  that  they  in  their  wivelesse  state  runne  into  open 
abominations.” — Homilies;  Of  Matrimony. 

*wlve'-lf,  *wyve-ly,  a.  [Eng.  wive ;  -ly.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  becoming  a  wife ;  wifely. 

“By  wyuely  love.” — Udall:  1  Corinthians  vii. 

wl'-ver,  wl'-vern,  s.  [Wyvebn.] 
wive§,  s.pl.  [Wife.] 

wlz-^rd,  wi§  -g,rd,  *wys-ar,  *wys-ard,  s.  &  a. 
[O.  Fr.  xvischard,  not  found,  but  necessarily  the 
older  spelling  of  guischard,  guiscart  =  prudent, 
sagacious,  cunning,  from  Icel.  vizhr— clever,  know¬ 
ing,  with  Fr.  suff.  -ard= O.  H.  Ger.  -hart,  guis-hart, 
Eng.  -hard.  The  Icel.  vizhr  is  for  vitshr,  from  vita 
=to  know,  to  wit  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

*1.  A  wise  man,  a  sage. 

“Those  Egyptian  wizards  old 
Which  in  star-read  were  wont  have  best  insight.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  i.  (Introd.) 

2.  One  who  is  skilled  in  the  occult  sciences ;  an 
adept  in  the  black  art;  one  supposed  to  possess 
supernatural  powers,  generally  from  having  leagued 
himself  with  the  evil  one  ;  a  sorcerer,  an  enchanter. 

“  The  prophecies  of  wizards  old.” 

Waller:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  iv. 

3.  Hence,  in  popular  modern  language,  one  skilled 
in  legerdemain,  a  conjuror,  a  juggler. 

*B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Haunted  or  frequented  by  wizards. 

“  Sever’d  from  the  haunts  of  men 
By  a  wide,  deep,  and  wizard  glen.” 

Moore:  The  Fire-Worshipers. 

2.  Enchanting,  charming. 

“  The  wizard  song  at  distance  died, 

As  if  in  ether  borne  astray.” 

Scott:  Bridal  of  Trier-main,  iii.  25. 
Wlz'-Strd-ljf,  a.  [Eng .  wizard;  -ly.]  Pertaining 
to  or  characteristic  of  a  wizard  or  wizards. 

wlz'-<j,rd-rjf,  s.  [Eng.  wizard;  -r~y.]  The  art  or 
practices  of  wizards ;  sorcery,  enchantment,  con¬ 
juring. 

wlz  -$n,  *wis-en-en,  adj.  [A.  S.  wisnian=  to 
become  dry;  cogn.  with  Icel.  visna=to  wither ;  vis- 
iu?i= withered,  palsied,  dried-up  ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  vissen 
=withered;  Sw.  vissna=  to  fade.]  Hard,  dry,  and 
shriveled;  withered,  weazen,  dried-up. 

“He  is  a  gay,  little,  wizen  old  man.” — Mad.  IT Arblay ; 
Diary,  v.  269. 

wlz'-en,  wlz -z$n,  v.  t.  [Wizen,  a.]  To  wither; 
to  dry  up  ;  to  shrivel.  (Scotch.) 

“A  face  looking  worn  and  wizened.” — G.  Eliot:  Daniel 
Deronda,  ch.  lxviii. 

wizen-faced,  a.  Having  a  thin,  shriveled  face, 
wlz -?n,  wlz  -z$n,  s.  [Weasand.] 

*wlappe,  *wlap-pen,  v.  t.  [Lap,  v.]  To  wrap, 
to  fold. 

“  Ye  schulen  fynde  a  yonge  child  wlappid  in  clothis.” — . 
Wy  cliff e-  Luke  ii. 

*wlat-some,  a.  [A.  S.  wfaffe=loathing,  disgust.] 
Loathsome  (q.  v.). 


“This  bird  has  several  names  in  English  .  .  .  It  is 

very  generally  called  the  Pied  Woodpecker,  and  more 
locally  the  French  Pie,  Wood  Pie,  Spickel  (possibly  a 

boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  (jell,  chorus,  $hin,  ben<?h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 

-cia'n,  -t'ian  =  shg,n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -hie,  -die,  &c.  =b$l,  del. 
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♦wo,  s.  &  a.  [Woe.] 
woa,  exclam.  [Whoa.] 

woad,  *wad,  *wod,  s.  [A.  S.  wdd,  waad;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  weede;  Dan.  vaid.veid;  Sw.  veide;  M.  H. 
Ger.  vjeit,  weid;  Ger.  waid ,  weid;  O.  Fr.  waide, 
waisde,  gaide;  Ft.  guide;  Lat.  t»frum=woad.] 
Botany : 

1.  The  genus  Isatis,  and  spec.  I.  tinctoria.  It  is 
from  one  to  three  feet  high,  with  the  radical  leaves 
oblong  crenate,  those  of  the  stem  sagittate,  the 
flowers  yellow,  and  the  fruit  about  three  times 
longer  than  broad.  [Isatis.]  It  was  formerly  a 
favorite  blue  dye. 

2.  Reseda  luteola.  [Weld  (1).]  Withering  calls 
this  Wild  Woad. 

3.  Genista  tinctoria.  [Genista.] 
woad-mill,  s.  A  mill  for  bruising  and  preparing 

woad. 

woad-waxen,  s. 

Bot. :  Genista  tinctoria.  [Genista.] 
woad  -ed,  a.  [Eng.  woad;  -ed.] 

1.  Dyed  or  colored  blue  with  woad. 

“Man 

Tattoo’d  or  woaded,  winter-clad  in  skins.” 

Tennyson :  Princess,  ii.  105. 

2.  Extracted  or  prepared  from  woad. 

“The  set-up  blues  have  made  strangers  loathe  the 
woaded  blues.” — Ward:  Sermons,  p.  77. 

woch-eln'-lte  (w  as  v),  s.  [After  Lake  Wochein, 
Styria,  near  which  it  was  found;  suff.  -ite  ( Min .).] 
Min.:  A  variety  of  Beauxite  (q.  v.)  containing 
very  little  oxide  of  iron.  Till  recently  this  mineral 
and  Beauxite  have  been  used  as  some  of  the  sources 
of  the  metal  aluminium. 

*WOde,  *W00d,  a.  [A.  S.  wdd.]  Mad,  furious, 
violent. 

“He  stirred  his  horse,  as  he  were  wode." 

Scott:  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  ii. 

♦wode,  s.  [Wood.] 
wode-whistle,  s. 

Bot. :  Conium  maculatum.  ( Halliwell .) 

♦wode,  v.  i.  [Wode,  adj.]  To  grow  or  become 
mad. 

♦wode '-geld,  s.  [Mid.  English  wode = wood,  and 
geld,  s.]  A  geld  or  payment  for  wood. 

♦wod'-ness,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  wode= mad;  -ness.] 
Madness. 

woe,  *W0,  *W00,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  wd= wo  (interj.  & 
adv.) ;  wed— woe  (subst.)  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  wee 
(interj.  &  subst.) ;  Icel.  vei  (interjection) ;  Dan.  vee 
(interj.  &  subst.);  Goth,  wai  (interj.);  Latin  vce 
(interj.) ;  Gr.  ouai.] 

A.  As  subst. :  Grief,  sorrow,  misery ;  heavy  calam¬ 
ity. 

“One  woe  is  past;  and  behold  there  cometh  two  woes 
more  hereafter.” — Revelation,  ix.  12. 

B.  As  adj. :  Sad,  sorrowful,  wretched,  miserable. 

“  Woe  was  the  knight  at  this  severe  command.” 

Dryden:  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale,  108. 

IF  (1)  Woe  is  frequently  used  as  an  exclamation 
of  grief  or  sorrow ;  in  such  cases  the  noun  or  pro¬ 
noun  following  is  in  the  dative  case,  to  being  omit¬ 
ted. 

“  Woe  is  me,  for  I  am  undone.” — Isaiah  vi.  5. 

(2)  Woe  is  also  used  in  denunciations,  either  with 
the  optative  mood  of  a  verb,  or  alone,  and  thus  as 
an  interjection. 

“  Woe  be  unto  the  pastors  that  destroy  and  scatter  the 
sheep.” — Jeremiah  xxiii.  1. 

(3)  Woe  worth=woe  be  to.  [Worth,  u.] 

“  My  royal  mistress’  favor  towards  me, 

Woe-worth  ye,  sir,  ye  have  poyson’d,  blasted.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Loyal  Subject,  iv.  2. 
♦woe-wearled,  a.  Wearied  out  with  grief. 

“  My  woe-wearied  tongue  is  mute  and  dumb.” 

Shakesp.  ■  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 
*WOe-WOrn,  a.  Worn  or  marked  by  grief. 

“  In  lively  mood  he  spoke,  to  wile 

From  Wilfrid’s  woe-worn  cheek  a  smile.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  v.  14. 

woe-be-gone,  *woe-be-gon,  a.  [Eng.  woe  and 
begon,  pa.  par.  of  M.  E.  begon=to  go  about,  to  sur- 
round=A.  S.  began,  fromhe=by  and  gdn=to  go.] 
Overwhelmed  or  distracted  with  woe ;  immersed  in 
grief  and  sorrow. 

“His  sad  mother  seeing  his  sore  plight, 

Was  greatly  woebegon,  and  gantofeare.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  iii.  7,  20. 

woe  -fill,  a.  [Woful.] 

woeh'-ler-Ite  (was  v),  s.  [After  the  chemist 
Friedrich  WOhler  of  Gottingen;  suff.  -ite  { Min .).] 
Min.:  A  monoclinic  mineral,  occurring  in  crys¬ 
tals,  mostly  tabular  in  habit,  and  also  granular. 
Hardness,  5’5 ;  specific  gravity,  3’41 ;  luster,  vitreous 


color,  shades  of  yellow,  sometimes  brownish ;  trans¬ 
parent  to  sub-translucent.  Composition :  Essentially 
a  columbo-silicate  of  zirconia.lime,  and  soda.  Oc¬ 
curs  in  zirconsyenite  on  the  islands  of  the  Lange- 
sund  Fiord,  Norway. 

WOelCh’-Ite  (W  as  v),  subst.  [After  WOlch,  Ca- 
rinthia,  where  found;  suff.  -ite  { Min.).~\ 

Mm.:  An  altered  variety  of  Bournonite  (q.  v.),  in 
which  Rammelsberg  obtained  as  a  mean  of  several 
analyses :  Sulphur,  16’81 ;  antimony,  24’ 41 ;  lead, 
15'59;  copper,  42'83;  iron,  0’36= 100. 

♦woe'-some,  a.  [Eng.  woe ;  -some.]  Sad,  sorrow¬ 
ful,  grievous. 

♦woft,  pa.  par.  of  v.  [Waft.] 
wo '-f  til,  woe  -ful,  *wo-full,  *woe-full,  a.  [Eng. 
woe; -full.'] 

1.  Full  of  woe  or  grief ;  distressed  with  grief,  sor¬ 
row,  or  calamity ;  afflicted,  sorrowful. 

“  The  woful’ st  man  that  ever  liv’d  in  Rome!” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  iii.  1. 

2.  Expressing  woe  or  grief ;  sad. 

“  A  woful  ditty.”  Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  836. 

3.  Attended  with  woe,  distress,  or  calamity. 

“Most  lamentable  day!  most  woful  day.” 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  5. 

4.  Wretched,  paltry,  mean,  poor. 

“  What  woful  stuff  this  madrigal  would  be.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism,  418. 

wo’-ful-ly,  woe'-ful-l3f,  adv.  [Eng.  woful,  ivoe- 
ful;  - ly .] 

1.  In  a  woful  manner;  sorrowfully;  mournfully, 
sadly,  lamentably. 

“  Thei  herde 

How  wofully  this  cause  ferde.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  ii. 

2.  Wretchedly,  miserably,  poorly,  extremely. 

“  With  a  wind  falling  wofully  light,  they  were  sent  on 
the  third  round.” — Field,  Sept.  4,  1886. 

wo  -ful-ness,  woe -ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  woful, 
woeful ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  woeful. 

“  One,  whom  like  wofulness  impressed  deepe 
Hath  made  fit  mate  thy  wretched  case  to  heare.” 

Spenser:  Daphnaida. 

wdi-wode,  woj-wd-da  (oj  as  61),  s.  [Way- 

WODE.] 

wol,  v.  i.  [Will,  v.] 

w6l-chon  -sko-Ite,  s.  [After  M.  Wolchonsk(y) 
of  Russia  ;  o  connect. ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).] 

Min. :  An  amorphous  mineral  of  dark-green  color. 
Analyses  discordant ;  but  it  appears  to  be  a  hydrated 
silicate  of  alumina,  chromium,  and  iron  sesquiox- 
ides.  A  doubtful  species. 

♦wold,  *wolde,  pret.  ofv.  [Will,  v.] 
wold  (1),  ♦wolde,  woulde,  adj.  [A.  S.  weald, 
wald= a  wood,  a  forest;  cogn.  with  O.  Sax.  &  O. 
Fries.  ivald= a  wood ;  O.  H.  Ger.  wait;  Ger.  wald; 
Icel,  vOllr—  a  field,  a  plain.  Wold  and  weald  are 
doublets.]  [Weald.] 

1.  A  wood,  a  forest. 

“  We  must  hold  by  wood  and  wold." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  12. 

2.  An  open  country ;  a  weald  ;  a  plain. 

3.  A  low  hill,  a  down ;  in  the  plural,  a  hilly  dis¬ 
trict,  or  a  range  of  hills. 

“  Who  sees  not  a  great  difference  betwixt  the  wolds  in 
Lincolnshire  and  the  fens?” — Burton :  Anat.  of  Melan. 
p.  257. 

wold  (2),  s.  [Weld.] 

♦wolde,  *wold-en,  pret.  ofv.  [Will,  v.] 

fwolds,  fwoulds,  s.  [Weld.] 

wolf,  *wolfe,  *woulfe  {pi.  wolve§),  s.  [A.  S. 

wulf  (pi.  wulfas ),•  cogn.  with  Dut.  &  Ger.  wolf;  Icel. 
ulfr  {-vulfr);  Dan.  ulv;  Sw.  ulf;  Goth,  wulfs ; 
Russ,  volk' ;  Gr.  lukos;  Lat.  lupus;  Sansc.  vrika.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

2.  A  small  white  maggot  or  worm  which  infests 
granaries. 

3.  A  tubercular  excrescence  which  rapidly  eats 
away  the  flesh.  [Lupus.] 

4.  A  term  of  opprobrium  especially  applied  to  a 
person  noted  for  ravenousness,  rapacity,  cruelty, 
cunning,  or  the  like. 

“  Rescued  is  Orleans  from  the  English  wolves." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  6. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Cotton-manuf. :  A  beating  or  opening  machine, 
for  tearing  apart  the  tussocks  of  cotton  as  delivered 
in  the  bale.  It  is  a  preliminary  operation,  by 
which  dust  and  trash  are  rendered  separable  and 
the  fiber  delivered  in  a  more  downy  condition,  so 
as  to  subsequently  form  a  lap. 

+2.  Music: 

(l)  A  term  applied  to  the  harsh,  howling  sound 
of  certain  chords  of  keyed  instruments,  particu¬ 
larly  the  organ,  when  tuned  by  any  form  of  unequal 
temperament. 


(2)  A  wolf-note  (q.  v.). 

3.  ZoOlogy :  Canis  lupus,  of  which  there  are  many 
varieties,  by  some  authorities  raised  to  specific 
rank,  but  the  differences  between  them  are  slight 
and  unimportant,  and  probably  produced  by  cli¬ 
mate  andsurroundings.  The  Common  Wolf  is  about 
five  feet  from  the  snout  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  which 
is  about  twenty  inches  long ;  height  at  shoulder 
about  thirty-two  inches;  hair  dark  yellowish-gray, 
sometimes  almost  black,  long  and  coarse  in  the 
northern  varieties,  and  shorter  in  those  which  are 
found  in  warm  climates  ;  tail  drooping  ;  ears  upright 
and  pointed  ;  eyes  set  obliquely.  The  wolf  is  swift, 
and  preys  on  sheep  and  calves,  associating  in  packs 
to  run  down  deer  and  other  animals  ;  rarely  attack¬ 
ing  man  unless  hard  pressed  by  hunger,  when  it 
becomes  very  dangerous.  The  geographical  range 
is  very  wide,  and  it  is  common  in  Europe,  though 
it  has  been  extinct  in  England  since  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Of  the  other  varieties  the  chief 
are  the  Black  Wolf  of  Southern  Europe;  the  Indian 
Wolf  (C.  pallipes ) :  the  White  Wolf  {C.  laniger)  and 
a  variety  with  black  shaggy  fur  (C.  niger),  from 
Tibet;  the  North  American  Wolf  {C.  occidentalism 
Lupus  griseus ) ,  differing  chiefly  from  the  Common 
Wolf  in  having  finer;  denser,  and  longer  fur,  and 
very  broad  feet,  enabling  it  to  travel  easily  over  the 
snow;  the  White  Wolf  {Lupus  albus ),  the  Pied 
Wolf  {L.  sticte),  the  Dusky  Wolf  {L.  nubilus ) ;  and 
the  Black  Wolf  {L.  ater),  all  from  North  America. 
[Red-wolf.]  The  Prairie-wolf,  or  Coyote  {Canis 
latrans ),  found  from  Mexico  northward  to  the  Sas¬ 
katchewan,  is  probably  a  distinct  species.  It  is 
much  smaller  than  the  Common  Wolf,  the  body  and 
head  together  measuring  only  about  three  feet,  and 
the  tail  some  fifteen  inches ;  color  dull  yellowish- 
gray,  clouded  with  black.  They  hunt  in  packs,  and 
can  utter  a  short,  snapping  bark,  while  the  only 
sound  made  by  the  true  wolves  is  a  prolonged  howl. 

II  1.  Dark  as  a  wolfs  mouth  (or  throat) :  Pitch- 
dark. 

2.  To  cry  wolf :  To  raise  a  false  alarm.  In  allusion 
to  the  shepherd-boy  in  the  fable,  who  used  to  cry 
“  Wolf !  ”  merely  to  make  fun  of  the  neighbors,  but 
when  at  last  the  wolf  came  no  one  would  believe 
him. 

♦3.  To  have  a  wolf  by  the  ears :  [See  extract.] 

“He  that  deals  with  men’s  affections  hath  a  wolf  by  the 
ears;  if  we  speak  of  peace,  they  wax  wanton;  if  we  reprove, 
they  grow  desperate.” — Adams:  Works,  iii.  249. 

♦4.  To  have  a  wolf  in  the  stomach :  To  be  raven¬ 
ously  hungry. 

5.  To  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door:  To  keep  out  or 
off  hunger  or  want. 

6.  To  see  a  wolf :  To  lose  one’s  voice.  The  ancients 
used  to  say  that  if  a  man  saw  a  wolf  before  the  wolf 
saw  him  he  became  dumb,  at  least  for  a  time. 
{Virgil,  Eel.  ix.) 

wolf-berry,  s. 

Bot. :  Symphoricarpus  occidentalis.  It  is  a  shrub 
four  to  six  feet  high,  with  dense  axillary  spikes  of 
drooping  flowers  ;  a  native  of  Canada. 

wolf-dog,  s. 

Zoology : 

1.  A  variety  of  Canis  familiar  is,  used  for  hunting; 
formerly  abundant  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  but  is 
now  almost  entirely  confined  to  Spain.  It  is  of 
large  size,  little,  if  any,  smaller  than  the  mastiff 
(q.  v.),  nose  pointed,  ears  erect,  hair  long  and  silky, 
usually  white,  with  large  patches  of  brown  ;  tail 
curled  over  the  back. 

2.  A  dog  bred  from  a  wolf  and  a  common  dog. 
The  offspring  are  fertile  inter  se.  {Vero  Shaw.) 

wolf-fish,  s.  [Sea-wolf.] 

♦wolf-month,  s.  The  Saxon  name  for  January, 
because  “  people  are  wont  always  in  that  month  to 
be  in  more  danger  of  being  devoured  by  wolves  than 
in  any  other.”  {Verstegan.) 

wolf-net,  s.  A  kind  of  net  used  in  fishing,  which 
takes  great  numbers. 

wolf-note,  s. 

Music :  A  harsh  sound  occurring  in  string  instru¬ 
ments  owing  to  defective  vibration  on  one  or  more 
notes  of  the  scale. 

“  By  a  wrong  arrangement  of  the  sound-post  or  bass- 
bar  what  are  called  wolf-notes  are  produced,  and  when 
present  they  may  generally  be  oured  by  the  proper 
adjustment  of  the  bar  or  post.” — E.  H.  Allen:  Violin  Mak. 
ing,  p.  149. 

wolf-spider,  s. 

Zo6l*{pl.) :  The  Lycosidae  (q.  v.). 

wolfs  bane,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  One  of  the  names  of  the  genus  Aconitum,  spec, 
of  A.  napellus,  A.  lyctotonum,  and  A.  lupulinum. 
{Paxton.) 

2.  Arnica  montana.  [Arnica.] 

3.  Eranthis  hyemalis.  {Britten  &  Holland.) 
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wolf*-®  claw,  wolf’s  root,s. 

Bot.:  Club-moss,  Lycopodium  clavatum,  a  cryp- 
togamous  plant  of  the  genus  Lycopodium.  So  named 
from  the  claw-like  ends  'if  the  trailing  stem. 
(Prior.) 

wolfs  fist,  s. 

Bot. :  Lycoperdon  bovista . 

wolfs  foot,  s.  [Wolf’s  Claw.] 

wolfs  milk,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Euphorbia,  jpec.  E.  helioscopia. 
Probably  named  from  the  acrid  qualities  of  the 
milk. 

wolfs  peach,  s. 

Bot. :  The  Tomato  (q.  v.). 

WQlf,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Wolf,  s.] 

1.  Trans. :  To  devour  ravenously. 

“  JVolflng  down  some  food  preparatory  to  fishing.” — 
Field,  April  4,  1885. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  grumble  or  raise  a  howl  (like  a 
wolf)  over  any  matter  repugnant  to  one’s  feelings 
or  contrary  to  his  desires ;  as,  He  wolfed  about  his 
losses  incessantly.  ( U .  S.  Colloq.) 

WQlf  -J?.Ch.-Ite,  s.  [After  Wolfach,  Baden,  where 
found;  sutf.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Mineral. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring  in 
small  crystals  encrusting  Nickeline  (q.  v.).  Hard¬ 
ness,  5*5 ;  specific  gravity,  6*372 ;  luster,  metallic ; 
color,  silver  to  tin  white ;  streakj  black.  An  analy¬ 
sis  yielded:  Sulphur,  14*43 ;  arsenic,  38*46 ;  antimony, 
13T7 ;  lead,  1*32;  silver,  0T2;  iron,  3*71;  nickel,  29*53 
=100*74,  which  is  the  same  composition  as  the  cubic 
Corynite  (q.  v.),  so  that  the  compound  is  dimor¬ 
phous. 

WQlff  ’-I-Q,,  s.  [Named  after  S.  F.  Wolff,  a  writer 
on  the  botanical  genus  Lemna.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Pistiace®,  akin  to  Lemna. 
Frond  oblong  or  subglobose,  cleft  near  the  base, 
rootless,  spathe  none,  flowers  bursting  through  the 
frond,  anther  one,  sessile,  one-celled,  style  short 
utricle  spherical,  indehiscent,  with  one  erect  seed. 
Only  known  species,  Wolffia  arrhiza,  found  in 
ponds  in  England,  parts  of  the  European  continent, 
and  Western  Africa. 

WQlff'-I-3.n,  WQlf '-1-Q.n,  a.  &  s.  [For  etym.  see 
def.  and  compound.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of,  belonging  to,  proposed,  or  dis¬ 
covered  by  any  person  of  the  name  of  Wolff  or 
Wolf,  especially  those  mentioned  in  the  compounds 
(q.v.). 

B.  As  subst.:  An  adherent  or  defender  of  the 
Wolffian  philosophy.  [Wolffianism.] 

“The  Wolfians  had  got  hold  of  a  sound  principle  only 
requiring  limitation.” — Wallace:  Kant ,  p.  147. 

Wolfflan-bodies,  s.pl. 

Comp.  Anat. :  Two  important  organs  in  the  verte¬ 
brate  embryo,  serving  the  purpose  of  temporary 
kidneys,  from  which  the  true  kidneys  are  developed, 
except  in  the  Fishes.  They  consist  of  a  series  of 
blind  appendages,  secreting  a  fluid  which  is  con¬ 
veyed  by  a  duct  on  each  side  into  the  allantois.  In 
man  the  Wolffian  bodies  make  their  appearance 
toward  the  first  month  of  embryonic  life,  decreas¬ 
ing  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  month,  the 
true  kidneys  increasing  in  a  corresponding  ratio. 

Wolfian-theory  or  hypothesis,  s. 

Historic  criticism:  A  theory  or  hypothesis  pub¬ 
lished  by  Fredrich  August  Wolf  (1759-1824),  the 
most  distinguished  German  classical  scholar  of  his 
time,  in  the  Prolegomena  to  his  second  edition  of 
Homer,  sent  forth  in  1794  or  1795,  to  the  effect  that 
not  merely  were  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  composed 
by  different  poets,  but  that  each  of  these  composi¬ 
tions  was  put  together  from  ballads  preserved  in 
the  memory  of  itinerant  minstrels  or  rhapsodists 
before  writing  was  known  in  Greece,  the  poems 
taking  their  present  form  after  writing  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  sixth  century  B.  C.  Wolf’s  views 
attained  to  great  celebrity,  and  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  Heyne  to  claim  priority  in  their  discovery 
failed  of  effect.  They  not  merely  affected  Homeric 
and  other  historic  criticism  permanently,  but  gave 
an  impulse  to  the  rationalistic  treatment  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  which  has  not  yet  passed  away.  [Chori- 

1  ZONTES.] 

Wolff  '-I-3.n-I§m,  Wolf -l-3,n-l§m,  s.  [English 
Wolffian  (1),  Wolfian ,*  -ism.]  . 

Philos. :  The  system  developed  from  Leibnitzian- 
ism  (q.  v.),  by  Christian  Wolff.  [Wolffian,  A.] 
He  appropriated  the  conceptions  of  Leibnitz,  and 
modifying  them  to  some  extent,  brought  them  into 
nearer  agreement  with  the  ordinary  conceptions  of 
things.  He  denied  perceptions  to  all  monads  which 
were  not  souls  [Monad,  1],  accepted  the  doctrine 
of  preftstablished  harmony  only  as  a  permissible 
hypothesis,  and  refused  to  exclude  the  possibility 
of  the  interaction  of  soul  and  body.  He  divided 
metaphysics  into  ontology  (treating  of  the  existent 
in  general),  rational  psychology  (of  the  soul  as  a 


simple,  non-extended  substance) ,  cosmology  (deal¬ 
ing  with  the  world  as  a  whole),  and  rational  theol¬ 
ogy  (treating  of  the  existence  and  attributes  of 
God).  His  moral  principle  was  the  idea  of  perfec¬ 
tion ;  and  he  taught  that  to  labor  for  our  own  per¬ 
fection  and  that  of  others  is  the  law  of  our  rational 
nature. 

“The  most  influential  opponent  of  Wolffianism  .  .  . 
based  ethics  on  the  will  of  God  as  a  lawgiver.”— XJeberweg; 
Hist.  Philos.  (Eng.  ed. ),  ii.  117. 

WQlf'-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  wolf;  - ish .] 

1.  Like  a  wolf ;  having  the  qualities  or  form  of  a 
wolf. 

“She’ll  flay  thy  wolfish  visage.” 

Shakesp.  :  Lear,  i.  4. 

2.  Ravenously  hungry. 

WQlf  '-ish-ljf,  adverb.  [En g.  wolfish; -ly.]  In  a 
wolfish  manner ;  like  a  wolf. 

WQlf  ’-kin,  s.  [Eng.  wolf,  s. ;  dimin.  suff.  - kin .] 
A  young  or  small  wolf. 

“  Kite  and  kestrel,  wolf  and  wolfkin." 

Tennyson;  Boadicea,  15. 

WQlf  ’-ling,  s.  [Eng.  wolf,  s. ;  dimin.  suff.  •ling.'] 
A  young  wolf. 

“  Wolflings  .  .  .  who  would  grow  to  be  wolves.” — 
Carlyle:  Fr.  Revol.,  pt.  iii.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  iii. 

wolf’-rg,m  (l),wQlf  -ram-ine  (1),  wolf  -ram- 
lte,  s.  [An  ancient  German  miner’s  name,  derived 
from  the  Lupi  Spuma  of  Agricola  (Foss.  255,  1546) ; 
suff.  -me,  - ite  (Min.)  ,*  Fr.  scheelinferrugini.) 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  mostly  in  tin-produc¬ 
ing  districts,  sometimes  in  abundance,  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  tin  ores.  Crystallization ,  orthorhombic, 
but  usually  found  lamellar,  massive.  Hardness, 
fi— 5*5  ;  specific  gravity,  7*1-7*55 ;  luster,  submetallic ; 
color  and  streak,  reddish-brown  to  black,  opaque. 
Composition  :  A  tungstate  of  iron  and  manganese, 
the  proportions  of  which  are  variable,  and  lead  to 
differing  formal®,  though  most  can  be  represented 
by  2FeOWO3+3Mn0WO3,  or  4FeW03+Mn0W03. 

wolf  -ram  (2),  s.  [Tungsten.] 
wolfram-ocher,  s.  [Tungstite.] 

WQlf -ram-ine,  s.  [Eng.  wolfram  (2),  suff.  -me.] 
Min. :  Tungstic  ocher  (q.  v.). 

WQlfs’-berg-ite,  subst.  [After  Wolf sberg,  Hartz, 
where  found;  suff.  - ite  (Min.).'] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  The  same  as  Chalcostibite  (q.  v.). 

2.  Capillary  and  massive  forms  of  Jamesonite 
(q.  v.). 

WQlf  ’-skin,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  wolf,  s.,  and  sfcin.] 

A.  As  subst. :  The  skin  or  hide  of  a  wolf. 

B.  As  adj.:  Made  of  the  skin  of  a  wolf. 

“  In  wolfskin  vest 

Here  roving  wild.”  Wordsworth;  Sonnets. 
WQl’-las-t6n,  s.  [Wollastonite.]  (See  etym. 
and  compounds.) 

Wollaston’s  battery,  s. 

Elect. :  A  galvanic  battery  so  arranged  that  all 
the  plates  can  be  at  once  lifted  from  the  liquid  in 
the  cells  so  as  to  stop  the  action  of  the  battery. 

Wollaston’s  doublet,  s. 

Optical  Instrum. :  Two  plano-convex  lenses  used 
in  place  of  one  very  convergent  lens  in  a  micro¬ 
scope.  The  plane  face  of  each  lens  is  turned  to  the 
object. 

Wollaston’s  prism,  s. 

Optical  Instrum. :  A  camera  lucida,  alone  or  fitted 
to  a  microscope. 

WQll’-as-t&n-Ite,  s.  [After  the  English  chemist, 
W.  H.  Wollaston  (1766-1828)  ,  the  discoverer  of  palla¬ 
dium  and  rhodium;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  A  mineral  belonging  to  the  group  of  bisilicates. 
Crystallization,  monoclinic,  though  crystals  are 
somewhat  rare,  the  mineral  occurring  more  fre¬ 
quently  in  masses  with  distinct  cleavages.  Hard¬ 
ness,  4’5-5  ;  specific  gravity,  2*78-2*9  ;  luster,  vitreous ; 
color,  white  to  gray.  Composition:  Silica,  51* 7 ; 
lime,  48*3=100,  which  yields  the  formula,  CaOSi02. 
Good  crystals  are  found  in  the  old  volcanic  bombs 
of  Monte  Somma,  Vesuvius,  and  occasionally  in  the 
granular  limestone  of  Cziklowa,  Hungary. 

2.  The  same  as  Pectolite  (q.  v.). 
woll-6n-gong’-ite,  s.  [After  Wollongong,  New 

South  Wales,  where  it  was  stated  to  have  been 
found;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  name  given  to  a  bituminous  shale  occur¬ 
ring  in  cubical  blocks  without  lamination.  Liver- 
sidge  refers  it  to  Torbanite  (q.  v.). 

wol’-nyn,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  prob.  a  Hunga¬ 
rian  local  name.) 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Barite  (q.  v.)  occurring,  in 
crystals  lengthened  in  the  direction  of  the  vertical 
axis.  First  announced  from  Better,  Hungary. 


WQl’-ver-ene,  WQl’-ver-ine,  s.  [Formed  from 
Eng.  wolf  (q.  v.),  from  the  exaggerated  accounts  of 
the  ferocity  of 
the  animal.] 

1.  Zoology: 

Gulo  luscus. 

Glutton, 

1. 1.] 

“In those  vast 
and  still  un¬ 
mapped  wilder¬ 
nesses  may  be 
found  the  gray 
fox,  the  musk-ox, 
the  mu sq uash, 
the  ermine,  and 
the  wolverine,  of 
whom  Mr.  A.  Pen- 
darves  Vivian,  W olverene. 

M.  P.,  says  that, 

although  not  bigger  than  a  marten-cat,  he  is  so  ferocious 
as  often  to  intimidate  a  bear.  ‘The  wolverine  goes,’  says 
this  experienced  traveler,  ‘by  many  local  names — such  a8 
“skunk-bear,”  “corky-joe,”  and  “go-for-dog” — and  is 
rapidly  becoming  scarce  in  the  more  frequented  regions. 
Hunters  relate  wonderful  stories  of  his  ferocity.’  ” — Lon* 
don  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  A  nickname  for  an  inhabitant  of  the  state  of 
Michigan. 

WQlve§,  s.  pi.  [Wolf.] 

♦wolves’  thistle,  s. 

Bot. :  Carlina  acaulis.  (Britten  dt  Holland.) 
WQlv'-Ish,  «.  [Eng.  wolv(es) ;  -ish.]  Resembling 
a  wolf ;  wolfish. 

wol-fn'-ite,  subst.  [After Volhynia,  or  Wolhynia, 
where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Petrol.) .] 

Petrol. :  A  name  given  to  a  rock  consisting  of  a 
spherulitic  oligoclase  and  acicular  hornblende; 
enclosing,  as  accessory  minerals,  magnetite  and 
pyrites. 

wom’-an,  *wim-man,  *wim-mon,  *wum-man, 
♦wom-man  (pi.  women,  *wemen,  *wymmen) ,  subst. 
[A.  S.  rvifman— a  wife-man  (pi.  wifmen,  wimmen). 
By  assimilation  wlfman  became  wimman  in  the 
tenth  century.  Cf.  lammas= A.  S.  hlafmcesse  ,*  leman 
—  A.  S.  leofman,  &c.  The  change  of  vowel  was 
due  to  the  preceding  w,  as  in  A.  S.  widu,  later  wudu 
=  a  wood.] 

1.  The  female  of  the  human  race ;  an  adult  or 
grown  up  female,  as  distinguished  from  a  girl. 

“The  rib,  which  the  Lord  God  had  taken  from  the  man, 
made  he  a  woman.” — Genesis  ii.  22. 

*2.  A  wife.  (Shakesp. :  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  3.) 

3.  A  female  attendant  on  a  person  of  rank. 

“  Sir  Thomas  Bullen’s  daughter — 

The  Viscount  Rochford — one  of  her  highness’  women.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  v.  1. 

4.  Applied  to  a  person  of  timid  or  cowardly  dis¬ 
position. 

II  1.  Woman  of  the  world : 

(1)  A  woman  skilled  in  the  ways  of  the  world ;  one 
engrossed  in  society  or  fashionable  society. 

*(2)  A  married  woman.  (Shakesp.:  As  You  Like 
It,  v.  3.) 

2.  To  play  (or  act)  the  woman:  To  weep;  to  give 
way. 

woman-born,  a.  Born  of  a  woman.  (Cowper: 

Charity,  181.) 

woman-built,  a.  Built  by  women.  (Tennyson: 
Princess,  iv.  466.) 

woman- conquered,  a.  Conquered  or  overcome 
by  a  woman.  (Tennyson:  Princess,  iii.  333.) 

woman- conqueror,  subst.  A  female  conqueror. 
(Tennyson:  Princess,  iii.  333.) 

woman-grown,  adj.  Grown  up  to  womanhood. 
(Tennyson :  Aylmer' s  Field,  108.) 

woman-guard,  8.  A  guard  of  women.  (Tennyson: 
Princess,  iv.  540.) 

woman-hater,  subst.  One  who  has  an  aversion 
toward  the  female  sex. 

“  Brand  me  for  a  woman-hater t  ” — Swift. 

♦woman-head,  s.  Womanhood. 

“Moued  with  a  soft  heart  of  woman-head.” — Golden 
Boke,  ch.  x. 

♦woman-post,  s.  A  female  post  or  messenger. 

“  What  woman-post  is  this?  ” 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  i. 

♦woman-queller,  s.  One  who  kills  women. 

“Thou  art  .  .  .  a  man-queller  and  a  woman-queller.” 

Shakesp.;  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  L 

♦woman-statue,  s.  A  female  statue.  (Tennyson: 
Princess,  i.  207.) 

woman-suffrage,  s.  The  right  of  women  to  vote, 
and  participate  equally  with  men  in  the  privileges 
of  citizenship.  In  some  of  the  new  states  of  the 
Union  the  women  have  equal  political  rights  with 
men.  [Women’s  Rights.] 

“  The  statistics  of  English  woman-suffrage  are  in  as  well 
as  those  this  side  the  sea.  The  total  number  of  signa¬ 
tures  received  to  the  woman’s  suffrage  appeal  is  248,674. 


bfiil  b<Sy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  (jell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  f. 
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Of  these,  50,913  are  from  Scotland,  6,830  from  Ireland, 
81,136  from  London,  the  remainder  being  distributed 
throughout  England  and  Wales.  The  signatures  include 
the  heads  of  nearly  all  the  colleges  for  women,  and  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  head  mistresses  of  high  and 
other  public  schools  for  girls,  and  of  women  serving  on 
the  boards  of  guardians  and  school  boards.  The  leading 
women  in  the  medical  profession  have  signed,  and  a 
number  of  the  most  eminent  in  literature  and  art,  be¬ 
sides  many  of  wide  social  influence  and  leading  workers 
•in  the  many  movements  for  the  general  well-being.”— 
Chicago  Tribune ,  Sept.  12,  1894. 

woman-suffragist,  s.  One  who  belives  in  and 
advocates  the  extending  the  suffrage  to  women. 

“There  was  a  commotion  among  the  delegates  to  the 
late  woman  suffragists’  convention.” — Chicago  Daily  News, 
Feb.  23,  1894. 

♦woman-tired,  a.  Henpecked. 

“Dotard,  thou  art  woman-tired .” 

Shakesp. :  Winter’s  Tale,  ii.  3. 

woman-vested,  adj.  Clothed  like  a  woman; 
wearing  women’s  clothes.  ( Tennyson :  Princess,  i. 
163.) 

woman-warrior,  s.  A  female  warrior. 

“  Thou  woman-warrior  with  the  curling  hair.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xi.  492. 

woman-worship,  s.  Excessive  reverence  paid 
to  women.  It  is  closely  connected  with  the  worship 
of  female  divinites,  which  probably  is  a  develop¬ 
ment  from  Nature-worship,  in  which  the  Earth  was 

fiersonifled  as  a  fruitful  mother.  Great  reverence 
or  women  has  always  been  a  characteristic  of  the 
Teutonic  nations,  and  was  peculiarly  prevalent  in 
the  ages  of  chivalry.  Grimm  ( Deut .  Myth.,  Eng.  ed. 

i.  398)  gives  some  remarkable  formulae  of  chivalry 
(“  by  all  women’s  honor,”  “  for  the  sake  of  all 
women,”  &c.)  in  which  this  reverence  in  clearly 
shown. 

“He  thus  becomes  the  type  of  the  husbands  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle-Age,  and  of  the  woman-worship  of  chivalry.  Woman- 
worship,  ‘the  honor  due  to  the  weaker  vessel  ’  is  indeed  of 
God,  and  woe  to  the  nation  and  to  the  man  in  whom  it 
dies.” — C.  Kingsley:  Saint’s  Tragedy.  (Introd.) 

♦wpm'-an,  v.  t.  [Woman,  s.] 

1.  To  act  the  part  of  a  woman.  (With  an  in¬ 
definite  it.) 

“My  daughter  Silvia,  how  she  would 
Have  womaned  it.”  Daniel. 

2.  To  cause  to  act  like  a  woman;  to  subdue  to 
weakness  like  a  woman. 

“I  have  felt  so  many  quirks  of  joy  and  grief. 

That  the  first  face  of  neither,  on  the  start. 

Can  woman  me  unto ’t.” 

Shalcesp. i  All’s  Well,  iii.  2. 

3.  To  unite  to,  or  accompany  by  a  woman. 

“I  do  attend  here  on  the  general; 

And  think  it  no  addition,  nor  my  wish. 

To  have  him  see  me  woman’ d.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  4. 

4.  To  call  woman  in  an  abusive  manner. 

“  She  called  her  another  time  fat-face,  and  woman’ d  her 
most  violently.” — Richardson:  Pamela,  ii.  268. 

*  wom'-an-head',  *  wo-man-hed,  *  wo-man- 
hede,  s.  [Eng  .woman; -head.']  Womanhood. 
“Thou  glory  of  womanhed,  thou  faire  May.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  5,272. 

wpnT-an-hopd,  s.  [Eng.  woman;  -hood.) 

1.  The  state,  character,  or  collective  qualities  of 
a  woman. 

2.  Women  collectively. 

wpm'-an-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  woman;  -ish.)  Suitable 
to  a  woman  ;  having  the  character  or  qualities  of  a 
woman ;  effeminate.  (Often  used  in  a  contemptu¬ 
ous  sense.) 

“  Womanish  entreaties  and  lamentations.” — Macaulay, 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

♦womanish-hearted,  adject.  Effeminate,  soft, 
timid. 

“  So  full  of  childish  fear, 

And  womanish-hearted.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Love’s  Cure,  iii.  2. 

wpm'-6in-lsh-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  womanish;  - ly .] 
In  a  womanish  manner ;  like  a  woman  ;  effeminately. 

“  His  hair  curled  and  womanishly  disheveled.” — Com¬ 
ment.  on  Chaucer  (1665),  p.  18. 

wpm’-an-lsh-ness,  s.  [Eng.  womanish;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  womanish ;  effem¬ 
inacy. 

“This  effeminacy  and  womanishness  of  heart.” — Ham¬ 
mond:  Works,  iv.  567. 

♦wpm'-sm-ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  woman ;  -ize.)  To 
make  like  a  woman  ;  to  make  effeminate. 

“  To  vitiate  their  morals,  to  womanize  their  spirits.” — 
Knox:  Essay  No.  153. 

wpm  -an-kind,  *wom-an-kynde,  s.  [Eng.  wom¬ 
an,  and  hind,  s.] 


1.  Women  collectively ;  the  female  sex ;  the  race 
of  women. 

“  O  dearest!  most  rever’d  of  womankind;” 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xvii.  56. 

2.  A  body  of  women,  especially  in  a  household. 
( Colloq .  or  humorous.) 

wpm’-an-less,  a.  [Eng.  woman;  -less.]  Desti¬ 
tute  of  woman. 

WQm'-an-like,  adj.  [Eng.  woman ;  -like.)  Like 
a  woman  ;  womanly.  ( Tennyson :  Maud,  I.  iii.  5.) 

WQm'-pji-li-ness,  s.  [English  womanly ; -ness.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  womanly ;  womanly 
nature  or  qualities. 

“  The  power  she  possesses  lies  in  her  womanliness.” — 
London  Standard. 

wpm'-an-ly,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  woman,  s.;  -ly.) 

A.  As  adj.:  Becoming  or  suited  to  a  woman; 
feminine ;  not  masculine,  not  childish. 

“  The  perfection  of  womanly  beauty.” — London  Globe. 
*B.  As  adv.;  In  the  manner  of  a  woman;  like  a 
woman. 

“  Lullaby  can  I  sing,  too. 

As  womanly  as  can  the  best.”  Gascoigne. 

womb  (6  silent),  *wombe,  *wambe,  subst.  [A.  S. 
wamb,  womb— the  belly  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  wam= the 
belly  of  a  fish ;  Icel.  udm6=the  belly,  especially  of  a 
beast;  Dan.  vom;  Svf.  v&mb,  v&mm;  O.  H.  German 
wampa;  Ger.  wampe,  wamme;  Goth .wamba.) 

*1.  The  stomach,  the  belly. 

“  And  he  covetide  to  fille  his  wombe  of  the  coddis  that 
the  hoggis  eeten,  and  no  man  gat  hym.” — Wycliffe:  Luke 
xv.  16. 

2.  The  uterus  of  a  woman. 

“  Yblessed  be  the  moder  womb  that  hym  to  monne  bere. 
— Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  308. 

*3.  The  place  where  anything  is  produced. 

“  Undoubted  sign 

That  in  his  womb  was  hid  metallic  ore.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  673. 

*4.  Any  large  or  deep  cavity  that  receives  or  con¬ 
tains  anything. 

“  The  fatal  cannon’s  womb.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  1. 
*w6mb  (b  silent),  v.  t.  [Womb,  s.]  To  inclose,  to 
contain  ;  to  hold  in  secret. 

“  Not  for  all  the  sun  sees,  or 
The  close  earth  i combs,  will  I  break  my  oath.” 

Shakesp.:  1  /inter’s  Tale,  iv.  4. 
♦womb-brother,  s.  A  brother-uterine ;  a  brother 
on  the  mother’s  side,  but  by  a  different  father. 

“  Owen  Theodor  .  .  .  womb-brother  to  King  Henry  the 
Sixth.” — Fuller:  Worthies;  Hartford,  i.  427. 
wom'-bat,  s.  [Native  name.] 

Zodl. :  Phascolomys  wombat,  a  burrowing  mar¬ 
supial  from  Australia  and  VanDieman’s  Land,  and 
the  islands  of  Bass’  Strait.  It  is  from  two  to  three 
feet  long,  with 
a  short  tail ;  of 
clumsy  form, 
with  stout 
limbs  and  a 
blunt  muzzle; 
co  a  t  thick,  of 
lo  n  g  ,  coarse, 
brownish-gray, 
woolly  hair  ; 
head  large, 
flat,  broad, 
with  small 
eyes  and  ears; 
fore  feet  with 
five  and  hind 
feet  with  four 
digits  ;  soles 
broad  and 
naked.  The  dentition  resembles  that  of  the  Ro- 
dentia,  especially  in  the  chisel-like  incisors.  The 
Wombat  is  nocturnal  in  habit,  a  vegetable  feeder, 
digging  up  roots  with  its  claws.  It  is  of  small  intel¬ 
ligence,  but  is  gentle,  and  capable  of  domestication 
to  a  limited  extent.  It  is  hunted  for  its  flesh,  which 
is  highly  esteemed, and  is  said  to  resemble  pork. 

*w6mb’-^,  (b  silent),  a.  [Eng.  womb,  s. ;  -y.)  Hol¬ 
low,  capacious. 

“That  caves  and  womby  vaultages  of  France.” 

Shakesp.  .•  Henry  V.,  ii.  4. 
women  (as  wlm  -mln),  s.  pi.  [Woman.] 
women’s  rights,  s.  pi.  The  name  given  to  the 
claims  advanced  on  behalf  of  women  who  demand 
that  their  sex  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  be  put  on  a 
footing  of  legal  and  social  equality  with  men.  The 
agitation  for  women’s  rights  dates  from  1851,  and 
was  the  result  of  an  article  on  the  subject  in  the 
Westminster  Review  of  that  year  by  John  Stuart 
Mill.  Women  claim  the  right  to  vote  at  all  politi¬ 
cal  elections  on  the  ground  that,  when  household¬ 
ers,  they  pay  rates  and  taxes,  and  therefore  ought 
not  to  be  denied  a  voice  in  deciding  how  local  and 
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fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there; 
or  wore  wpl£  work  whd  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try 


imperial  revenues  should  be  spent.  They  also  de¬ 
sire  to  share  with  men  all  the  educational  endow¬ 
ments  of  the  country — to  enter  suitable  trades  and 
professions  on  the  same  terms  as  men — to  change 
the  laws  of  marriage  and  divorce,  in  the  making  of 
which  they  have  no  voice,  and  which,  they  contend, 
press  with  unequal  severity  upon  them.  In  several 
of  the  States  of  the  Union  women  vote,  and  in  one 
at  least  they  are  on  the  same  footing  as  men  politi¬ 
cally.  In  England  women  possess  the  municipal 
but  not  the  parliamentary  franchise,  and  there  is  a 
general  tendency  in  America  and  Europe  to  admit 
women  to  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  benefits  of  Univer¬ 
sity  education,  and  to  the  practice  of  medicine. 
[Woman  Suffrage.] 

womenkind  (as  wim  -mln-klnd),  subst.  [Eng. 
women,  and  kind,  s.J  The  same  as  Womankind,  2. 
(q.  v.) 

“Nobody  need  fear  to  take  his  womenkind  to  the  small¬ 
est  and  meanest  of  suburban  races.” — Referee,  Aug.  29l 
1886. 

won,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  ofv.  [Win,  s.] 

♦won,  *wone,  *won-en,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  wunian  =  to 
dwell ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  una— to  dwell.] 

1.  To  dwell. 

“  There’s  auld  Rob  Morris  that  wons  in  yon  glen.” 

Burns:  Auld  Rob  Morrit- 

2.  To  be  accustomed.  [Wont,  v.] 

♦won,  *wone,  s.  [Won,  v.) 

1.  A  dwelling,  a  habitation. 

“  The  solitary  won 

Of  dreaded  beasts,  the  Lybian  lion’s  moan.” 

Beaumont:  Psyche. 

2.  Custom,  habit. 

“To  liven  in  debt  was  ever  his  wone.” 

Chaucer:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  337.  (Prol.) 

♦wonde,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  wandian,  from  windan  =  to 
wind  or  turn  away.]  To  turn  away  or  desist  through 
fear ;  to  fear,  to  revere. 

“Love  woll  love,  for  no  might  will  it  wonde.” 

Chaucer:  Legend  of  Good  Women;  Dido,  1,185. 

Won’-der,  s.,  a.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  wundor=  a  portent; 
cogn.  with  Dutch  wonder ;  Icel  .undr  (for  vundr)  ; 
Dan.  &  Sw.  under;  O.  H.  Ger.  wuntar;  Ger.  wunder. 
From  the  same  root  as  A.  S.  windan  =  to  wind,  so 
that  the  original  sense  is  awe,  lit.  that  from  which 
one  turns  aside,  or  that  which  is  turned  from.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Something  which  excites  a  feeling  of  surprise 
combined  with  admiration  or  awe ;  something 
strange,  wonderful,  or  marvelous;  a  marvel,  a 
miracle,  a  cause  of  wonder,  a  prodigy. 

“Be  you  in  the  park  about  midnight,  at  Herne’s  oak, 
and  you  shall  see  wonders." — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  v.  1. 

2.  That  emotion  which  is  excited  by  novelty,  or 
the  presentation  to  the  mind  or  sight  of  something 
new,  unusual,  strange,  great,  extraordinary,  not 
well  understood,  or  inexplicable,  or  that  arrests  the 
attention  by  its  novelty,  grandeur,  or  inexplicable¬ 
ness.  Wonder  expresses  less  than  astonishment, 
and  much  less  than  amazement. 

“For  my  part  I  am  so  attired  in  wonder, 

I  know  not  what  to  say.” 

Shakesp. :  Much  Ado,  iv.  L 

U  Darwin  (Descent  of  Man,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iii.)  consid¬ 
ers  that  all  animals  feel  wonder. 

3.  Admiration. 

“In  silent  wonder  of  still-gazing  eyes.” 

Shakesp. .-  Rape  of  Lucrece,  84. 

II.  Phrenol. :  One  of  the  sentiments  in  the  system 
of  Spurzheim.  It  tends  to  make  men  eager  to  see 
whatever  is  wonderful,  and  to  create  belief  in  the 
supernatural.  Its  organ  is  situated  on  each  side  of 
the  head,  not  far  from  the  summit,  between  ideal¬ 
ity  and  hope.  Called  also  Marvelousness.  [Phre¬ 
nology.] 

*B.  As  adj. :  Wonderful. 

“There  spronge  anone  peraventure 
Of  flowers  such  a  wonder  sight.” 

Gower ;  C.  A.,  L 

*c.  As  adv.  :  Wonderfully,  marvelously. 

“Benigne  he  was  and  wonder  diligent.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.  486.  (Prol.) 

IT  (1)  A  nine  days'  wonder:  Something  which 
causes  sensation  for  a  short  time,  and  is  then  for¬ 
gotten. 

(2)  Seven  wonders  of  the  world : 

Antiq.:  The  Pyramids  of  Egypt;  the  Hanging 
Gardens  of  Babylon  ;  the  Tomb  of  Mausolos ;  the 
Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus;  the  Colossus  of 
Rhodes ;  the  statue  of  Zeus  by  Phidias,  the  Pharos 
of  Egypt,  or  the  Palace  of  Cyrus  cemented  with 
gold. 

(3)  Wonder  of  the  World : 

Bot.:  Panax  ginseng. 

pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 

,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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♦wonder-maze,  v,  t .  To  astonish,  to  amaze. 

“Sometimes  with  words  that  wonder-mazed  men.” 

Davies :  Wittes  Pilgrimage ,  p.  51. 

♦wonder-rap,  v.  t.  To  seize  or  strike  with  won¬ 
der. 

“  O  sight  of  force,  to  wonder-rap  all  eyes.” 

Davies:  Muses’  Sacrifice,  p.  27. 

wonder-stone,  s. 

Geol.:  A  bed  occurring  in  the  Red  Marl,  near 
Wells,  Somersetshire,  and  described  as  “  a  beauti¬ 
ful  breccia,  consisting  of  yellow,  transparent  crys¬ 
tals  of  carbonate  of  lime,  disseminated  through  a 
dark-red,  earthy  dolomite.”  (Woodward:  Geol. 
Eng.  <&  Wales,  p.  135.) 

wonder-stricken,  a.  Struck  with  wonder,  as¬ 
tonishment,  or  amazement. 

fwonder-waiting,  a.  Expecting  something  won¬ 
derful.  ( Special  coinage.) 

“And  little  Wilhelmine  looks  up 
With  wonder-waiting  eyes.” 

Southey:  After  Blenheim. 

wonder-worker,  s.  One  who  performs  wonders 
•or  wonderful  things. 

wonder-working,  adj.  Doing  wonders  or  sur¬ 
prising  things. 

♦wonder-wounded,  a.  Struck  with  wonder  or 
surprise;  amazed. 

“Like  wonder-wounded  hearers.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  V.  1. 

won'-der,  *wun~der,  *won-dre,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S. 

wundrian.]  [Wonder,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  struck  with  wonder  or  surprise;  to  mar¬ 
vel  ;  to  be  amazed.  (Followed  by  at,  and  formerly 
also  by  of,  on,  or  with.) 

“I  wonder  of  their  being  here  together.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’ s  Dream,  iv.  1. 

2.  To  look  with  or  feel  admiration  ;  to  admire. 

“Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lily’s  white.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  9 8. 

3.  To  entertain  or  feel  some  doubt  or  curiosity 
about;  to  be  in  a  state  of  expectation,  mingled 
with  doubt  and  slight  anxiety ;  as,  I  wonder  if  he 
will  arrive  in  time. 

TI  I  wonder,  often=I  should  like  to  know. 

“A  boy  or  a  child,  X  wonder.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  iii.  3. 

*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  be  curious  about ;  to  wish  to  know. 

“  Like  old  acquaintance  in  a  trance, 

Met  far  from  home,  wondering  each  other’s  chance.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,596. 

2.  To  strike  with  wonder;  to  surprise,  to  amaze. 

“  She  has  a  sedativenes9  that  wonders  me  still  more.” — 

Mad.  D’Arblay:  Diary,  iv.  273. 

IT  We  admire  what  is  excellent,  noble,  glorious, 
eminent ;  we  are  surprised  simply  at  what  is  unex¬ 
pected;  we  wonder  at  what  is  extraordinary,  lofty, 
great,  or  striking,  although  it  may  not  be  unex¬ 
pected.  {Trench.) 

♦won'-dered,  a.  [Eng.  wonder;  -ed.]  Having 
performed  wonders ;  having  the  power  of  perform¬ 
ing  wonders ;  wonder-working. 

“So  rare  a  wondered  father.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iv. 

won’-der-er,  s.  [Eng.  wonder,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
wonders. 

w5n-der-fldw-er,  s.  [Ger.  wunderblume .] 

Anthrop. :  A  popular  name  in  Teutonic  folk-tales 
for  a  flower  endowed  with  miraculous  power,  espe¬ 
cially  with  regard  to  the  discovery  of  buried 
treasure.  Grimm  thinks  that  the  name  Forget-me- 
not  applied  to  the  Germander  Speedwell  and  Myo- 
sotis  has  reference  to  this  supposed  miraculous 
power,  and  that  the  “sentimental”  explanation 
came  later.  (See  extract.) 

“The  folk-tales  simply  call  it  a  beautiful  wonderflower, 
which  the  favored  person  finds  and  sticks  in  his  hat:  all 
at  once  entrance  and  exit  stand  open  for  him  to  the 
treasure  of  the  mountain.  If  inside  the  cavern  he  has 
filled  his  pockets,  and,  bewildered  at  the  sight  of  the  val¬ 
uables,  had  laid  aside  his  hat,  a  warning  voice  rings  in 
his  ear  as  he  departs,  Forget  not  the  best!  .  ,  .  In  a 
twinkling  all  has  disappeared,  and  the  road  is  never  to  be 
found  again.” — Grimm :  Deut.  Mythol.  (Eng.  ed.),  iii.  971, 
972. 

won'-der ful,  *won-der-fol,  *won- dir-ful, 
♦won-der-vol,  *woun-der-full,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng. 
wonder;  -ful(l).] 

A.  As  adj.:  Adapted  or  of  a  nature  to  excite 
wonder,  surprise,  or  admiration  ;  surprising,  aston¬ 
ishing,  marvelous,  strange. 

“Things  too  wonderful  for  me,  which  I  knew  not.” — 
Job  xlii.  3. 

B.  As  adv.:  Wonderfully.  (Now  a  vulgar  use. 
See  example.) 

“  The  house  which  I  am  about  to  build  shall  be  wonder¬ 
ful  great.”— 2  Chronicles  ii.  9. 


w6n-der-ful-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  wonderful;  -ly.]  In 
a  wonderful  manner  or  degree ;  in  a  manner  or  de¬ 
gree  to  excite  wonder,  surprise,  or  admiration ;  mar¬ 
velously,  remarkably. 

_  “  God  had  wonderfully  brought  this  precious  volume  to 
light.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

won  -der-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  wonderful ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  wonderful,  surprising, 
or  marvelous. 

“The  perception  of  greatness,  or  wonderfulness,  or 
beauty  in  objects.” — Akenside:  Pleasures  of  Imagination. 
(Arg. ) 

won-der-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Wondek,  v.] 

won-der-lng-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  wondering;  -ly.] 
In  a  wondering  manner ;  with  winder. 

“  Looking  at  his  friend  wonderingly .” — Fenn:  Man  with 
a  Shadow,  ch.  xlvi. 

w6n-der-land,  s.  [Eng.  wonder,  and  land.]  A 
land  or  country  of  marvels  or  wonders. 

“  Lo,  Bruce  in  wonderland  is  quite  at  home.” 

Wolcott:  P.  Pindar,  p.  186. 

♦won'-der-lf ,  *won-der-lich,  adv.  [A.  S.  wun- 
derlic= wonder-like.]  Wonderfully. 

“Myn  herte  is  wonderly  begone 
With  counsaile,  whereof  witte  is  one.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  iiL 

won-der-ment,  s.  [Eng.  wonder ;  -ment.] 

1.  Wonder,  surprise,  astonishment,  amazement. 

“And  all  the  common  sights  they  view 
Their  wonderment  engage.” 

Scott:  Marmion,  ii.  2. 

2.  Something  wonderful,  strange,  or  marvelous  ;  a 
wonder. 

“A  chap  don’t  need  to  go  to  foreign  parts  to  comeacrost 
wonderments." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

won'-der-ous,  a.  [Wondrous.] 

♦won'-der:?,  adv.  &  a.  [Eng.  wonder,  with  ad¬ 
verbial  suff.  -s.] 

A.  As  adv. :  Wonderfully,  exceedingly. 

“  Wonders  dere.” 

Chaucer:  Testament  of  Love,  bk.  ii. 

B.  As  adj.:  Wonderful,  wondrous. 

“Ye  be  wonders  men.” — Skelton:  Magnificence,  90. 

*won.'-der§-l^,  adv.  [En %.  wonders ;  -ly.]  Won¬ 
derfully,  wondrously.  (Sir  T.  More :  Workes,  p.  134.) 

won’-der-struck,  a.  [Eng.  wonder,  and  struck.] 
Struck  with  wonder,  admiration,  and  surprise; 
wonder-stricken. 

“  Ascanius,  wonderstruck  to  see 
That  image  of  his  filial  piety.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  ix.  395. 

won’-der-work,  s.  [English  wonder,  and  work.] 
A  wonderful  or  marvelous  work  or  action ;  a  mar¬ 
vel,  a  wonder. 

“The  wonderworks  of  God  and  Nature’s  hand.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iii.  10. 

won'-drous,  *w6n’-der-ous,  a.  &  adv.  [A  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  earlier  wonders  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj.:  Such  as  to  excite  wonder,  surprise, 
or  admiration  ;  wonderful,  marvelous,  strange. 

“That  I  may  .  .  .  tell  of  all  thy  wondrous  works.” — 
Psalm  xxvi.  7. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  a  wonderful  or  surprising  manner 
or  degree ;  wonderfully,  surprisingly,  remarkably, 
exceedingly. 

“This  universal  frame  thus  wondrous  fair.” 

Cowper:  Retirement. 

won'-drous-ly,  *w6n'-der-ous-lSf,  adv.  [A  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  earlier  wondersly  (q.  v.).] 

1.  In  a  wonderful  manner  or  degree  ;  wonderfully. 

“Theerle  ...  fortyfied  it  wonderously.” 

Fabyan:  Cronycle. 

2.  In  a  strange  manner. 

“Then  med’cines  wondrously  compos’d  the  skillful 
leech  apply’d.”  Chapman.  (Todd.) 

won’-drous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  wondroits;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  wondrous  or  wonder¬ 
ful  ;  wonderfulness. 

♦wone,  *wonne,  s.  [Wone,  v.] 

1.  A  dwelling,  a  habitation. 

“Nis  not  a  tile  yet  within  our  wones.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7,688. 

2.  Habit,  custom,  wont. 

♦wone,  *wonne,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  wunian=to  dwell,  to 
remain,  to  continue  in;  gewunian=to  be  accus¬ 
tomed;  wwna=custom,  use;  cogn.  with  M.  H.  Ger. 
getvonen  —  to  be  used  to,  gewonlich  =  customary ; 
Ger.  gewohnen=to  be  used  to,  pa.  par.  gewohnt— 
wont  ;  wohnen=to  dwell.]  [Wont,  a.  &  v.] 

1.  To  dwell,  to  reside. 

“  Wher  as  ther  woned  a  man  of  great  honor.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7,745. 

2.  To  be  accustomed  or  wont. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  £em;  thin,  this; 
-■Mian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -[.ion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


♦woned,  a.  [Wone,  v.]  Accustomed,  wont. 

“Thou  wert  aye  woned  ech  louer  reprehend.” 

Chaucer:  Troilus  and  Cresseide%  i.  511. 

♦wong,  s.  [A.  S.]  A  field.  ( Spelman .) 
won-ga.  won-ga,  s-  [Native  name.] 

Ornith. :  Leucosarcia  picata,  a  large  Australian 
pigeon,  noted  for  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh.  Length 
about  fifteen  inches ;  mantle  gray ;  brow,  throat,  and 
under-surface  white,  sides  of  head  light  gray ; 
bridles,  a  triangular  patch,  and  two  broad  lines  on 
upper  part  of  head  black;  featherson  sides  with 
dark  triangular  metallic  spots,  anterior  wing-feath¬ 
ers  brown,  outer  tail-feathers  white  at  tip,  lower 
tail-coverts  dark  brown,  becoming  lighter  at  tips ; 
beak  purplish-black,  feet  reddish.  According  tx> 
Gould  the  bird  is  confined  to  the  southeastern  por¬ 
tion  of  Australia. 

wong’-shjf  Wong  -Sky,  s.  [Chin.]  The  Chinese 
name  for  the  pods  of  Gardenia  grandiftora,  which 
yield  a  large  quantity  of  a  yellow  coloring  matter. 
The  aqueous  extract  colors  wool  and  silk  without 
mordants ;  cotton  must  first  be  mordanted  with  a 
tin  solution. 

♦won-ing,  ♦won-ning,  s.  [Wone,  v.]  Dwelling, 

habitation. 

“His  wanning  was  ful  fayre  upon  an  heth.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  609.  (Prol.) 

♦wonning-place,  s.  A  dwelling-place. 

“  They  had  reserved  for  me  this  wonning-place ^ 
Surrey:  VirgiVs  A£neidt  ii. 

won-ner,  s.  [Wondek.]  (Scotch.) 

won’t,  v.  i.  [See  def.]  A  contraction  of  woll  not 
=will  not. 

wont,  *woont,  a.  &  s.  [Prop,  the  pa.  par.  of  wore 
=  to  dwell,  having  taken  the  place  of  woned,  from 
A.  S.  wunian— to  dwell,  to  remain,  to  continue  in; 
gewunian=to  dwell,  to  be  accustomed  to  ;  allied  to 
w:t(na= custom,  use.  Cf.  Icel.  vanr=  accustomed; 
vani=  a  usage  ;  venja=U:>  accustom  ;  M.  H.  German 
gewon;  O.  H.  Ger.  giwon=  accustomed  \  M.  H.  Ger. 
gewon ;  O.  H.  Ger.  giwona— usage.]  [Wone,  v.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Accustomed;  having  a  certain  habit, 
custom,  or  usage ;  using  or  doing  customarily. 

“  That  health,  my  sire  was  wont  to  grace.” 

Scott:  Rokeby,  V.  1L 

B.  As  subst.  (for  wone,  s.,  by  confusion  with  wonty 
adj.) :  Custom,  habit,  use,  usage. 

“  Wherein  the  spirit  held  his  wont  to  walk.” 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  4. 

wont,  *wonte,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Wont,  a.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  wont  or  accustomed;  to  be  used  or 
habituated ;  to  use. 

“Of  me  that  wonted  to  rejoice.” 

Surrey:  State  of  his  Mind,  Ac. 

*2.  To  dwell,  to  reside,  to  inhabit. 

“The  king’ s  fisher  wonts  commonly  by  the  waterside 
and  nestles  in  hollow  banks.” — L’ Estrange. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  accustom,  to  habituate,  to  use. 

“  Those  that  in  youth  have  wonted  themselves  to  the 
load  of  less  sins.”— Adams:  Works,  i.  354. 

wont'-ed,  pa.  par.  &a.  [Wont,  r.  Wonted  is  a 
double  fo rma tion = woned-ea . ] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Customary,  or  familiar  by  being  frequently 
done,  used,  frequented,  enjoined,  experienced,  or 
the  like ;  habitual,  usual. 

“Montague  spoke  with  even  more  than  his  wonted: 
ability.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

*2.  Accustomed ;  made  or  having  become  familiar 
by  using,  frequenting,  or  the  like  ;  used. 

“  She  was  wonted  to  the  place,  and  would  not  remove.” 
— L’  Estrange. 

♦wont'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  wonted;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  wonted,  accustomed,  or 
habituated. 

“  My  judgment  biassed  with  prejudice  or  wontedness  of 
opinion.” — King  Charles:  Eikon  Basilike. 

♦wont  -less,  *wont-lesse,  a.  [English  wont,  8.; 
-less.]  Unaccustomed,  unused,  unusual. 

“What  wontless  fury  dost  thou  now  inspire.” 

Spenser:  Hymne  in  Honour'  of  Beauiie • 

woo,  wo,  *woghe,  *wowe,  *wow-en,  *wouwe, 

v.i.&i.  [A.  S.  wdgian,  dwdgian=to  woo;  lit.=to 
bend,  to  incline;  hence,  to  incline  another  toward 
one’s  self;  from  w6h  (stem  w6g-,  pi.  w6ge)=hent, 
curved,  crooked;  w6h— a  bending  aside,  a  turning 
aside.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  court ;  to  solicit  in  love. 

“When  she  was  young  you  woo’d  her.” 

Shakesp.:  Winter’s  Tale,  v.  3. 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  fL 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  dgL. 


woo 
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wood-grinder 


♦2.  To  invite  with  importunity ;  to  solicit ;  to  try 
to  prevail  on  or  induce  to  do  something. 

“Hath  a  hundred  times  woo’d  me  to  steal  it.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  3. 

3.  To  seek  to  gain  or  bring  about ;  to  invite. 

“  Woo  your  own  destruction.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  v.  1. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  court ;  to  make  love. 

“  Careless  to  please,  with  insolence  ye  woo!” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xviii.  320. 

2.  To  ask,  to  solicit,  to  seek. 

“  Sing  and  let  me  woo  no  more.” 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 
•woo,  s.  [Wool.]  (Scotch.) 

♦wood,  wod,  *wode,  a.  [A.  S.  w6d= mad,  raging ; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  <5dhr=raging,  frantic ;  Goth,  wods 
=mad;  Dut.  w>oede=madness ;  M.  H.  Ger.  wuot; 
Ger.  wuth;  Lat.  vates— a  prophet.]  Mad,  furious, 
frantic,  raging. 

^GTlemynges,  lyke  wood  tygres.” — Fabyan:  Cronycle  (an. 

WOQd,  *WOde,  s.  [A.  S.  wudu,  orig.  widu;  cogn. 
with  Icel.  vidhr— a  tree,  wood;  Dan.  ved;  Sw.  ved; 
M.  H.  Ger.  wite;  O.  H.  Ger.  witu;  Irish  fiodh=  a 
wood,  a  tree;  ftodais^shruhs,  underwood;  Gael. 
fiodh  =  timber,  wood,  a  wilderness ;  fiodhach  = 
shrubs;  Welsh  gwydd  —  trees ;  ptc?/ddeh'=bushes, 
brakes.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  large  and  thick  collection  of  growing  trees ; 
a  forest. 


“From  Badby  I  rode  through  some  woods.” — Pennant: 
Journey  from  Chester,  p.  394. 

(21  The  substance  of  trees.  [II.  1.] 

(3)  Timber;  the  trunks  or  main  stems  of  trees 
which  attain  such  dimensions  as  to  be  fit  for  archi¬ 
tectural  and  other  purposes.  (In  this  sense  the 
word  denotes  not  only  standing  trees  suitable  for 
buildings,  &c.,  but  also  such  trees  cut  into  beams, 
rafters,  planks,  &c.  [Timbeb.] 

*2.  Fig. :  A  crowded  mass  or  collection  of  any¬ 
thing;  a  forest.  (The  Lat.  sylva=a  wood,  is  used 
in  the  same  manner.) 

‘A  blaze  of  bucklers  and  a  wood  of  spears.” 

Pope:  Homer1  s  Odyssey,  jlx ii.  161. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Art:  [WOOD-ENGRAVING.] 

2.  Hof.,  Veget.  Physiol.,  dtc.:  Botanists  use  the 
term  wood  in  two  senses;  first,  the  portion  of  the 
stem  and  branches  which  intervenes  between  the 
pith  and  the  bark,  without  reference  to  whether  it 
is  hard  or  soft;  and  second,  the  hard  portion  of  the 
stem  and  branches  of  a  tree  or  shrub,  the  soft  sub¬ 
stance  existing  in  similar  situations  in  an  herb 
being  denied  the  name  of  wood.  No  wood  exists  in 
the  embryo  of  an  exogen,  which  at  the  outset  con¬ 
sists  wholly  of  cellular  tissue.  Soon  after  it  has 

terminated,  however,  fine  ligneous  fibers  descend 
rom  the  cotyledons  to  the  radicle,  meeting  in  the 
center  of  the  embryo,  and  constituting  a  fine  ligne¬ 
ous  axis.  Somewhat  similarly,  each  leaf,  after  the 
tree  or  shrub  has  grown,  sends  down  elaborated 
sap,  which  forms  a  layer,  sheath,  or  ring  of  cam¬ 
bium  inside  the  bark.  [Cambium.]  The  cambium 
layer  generates  fibro-vascular  bundles,  the  inner 
portion  being  woody  [Xylem]  and  the  outer  por¬ 
tion  less  solid.  [Bast,  Phloem.]  At  first  the  bun¬ 
dles  are  separate  from  each  other,  but  ultimately 
they  unite  and  constitute  a  hollow  cylinder  around 
the  central  pith.  This  process  continuing,  especi¬ 
ally  in  spring,  new  wood  is  added  around  the  old, 
and  being  softer  than  that  previously  existing,  is 
called  alburnum  or  sap-wood,  the  other  being 
denominated  duramen,  or  heart-wood  (q.  v.).  The 
intermission  of  growth  in  winter  leaves  a  circu¬ 
lar  mark  on  tne  stem,  well  seen  in  a  cross  section, 
thus  giving  rise  to  a  series  of  annual  zones.  [Zone.] 
Exogenous  wood  is  traversed  by  medullary  rays 
(q.  v.).  In  woody  endogens,  such  as  palms,  there  is 
no  proper  cambium  layer,  nor  is  there  a  central 
pith,  but  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  are  separated 
from  each  other,  and  may  be  seen  on  across  section 
scattered  irregularly  over  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
stem,  but  more  numerous,  closer  together,  and 
harder  near  the  circumference  than  toward  the 
center.  In  the  stems  of  the  woody  acrogens  (Tree- 
ferns)  there  is  a  circle  of  fibro-vascular  bundles  not 
far  from  the  exterior  of  the  stem.  The  cross-section 
shows  these  to  be,  as  a  rule,  united  in  pairs.  [Fos¬ 
sil- wood,  SlLICIFIED- WOOD .  ] 

3.  Her. :  The  same  as  Huest  (q.  v.). 

4.  Music  (pi.) :  That  class  of  wind-instruments 
constructed  of  wood,  ivory,  or  the  like,  the  princi¬ 
pal  of  which  are  the  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bas¬ 
soons,  &c.,  in  contradistinction  to  the  strings  and 
brass. 

H  (1)  Drawn  from  the  wood:  Drawn  from  the  cask. 
Applied  to  wines  and  beers  which  are  supplied  to 
the  consumer  direct  from  the  cask. 


(2)  Wine  in  the  wood:  Wine  in  cask,  as  distin- 
quished  from  wine  bottled  or  decanted. 

(3)  To  have  the  dead  wood  on  one:  To  have  an 
indisputable  advantage  of  a  person. 

wood-acid,  s.  [Wood-vinegae.] 
wood-almond,  s. 

Bot. :  Hippocratea  comosa.  [Hippocratea.] 

wood-anemone,  s. 

Bot. :  Anemone  nemorosa.  Rootstock  horizontal, 
woody;  leaves  trifoliate,  with  the  leaflets  few, 
lanceolate,  lobed,  and  cut,  remote  from  the  flower; 
involucre  similar  to  their  petiolate,  stem  with  a 
single  flower  on  a  scape,  sepals  six,  rarely  five  to 
nine,  resembling  petals,  sometimes  tinged  on  the 
outside  with  purple ;  point  of  achene  not  feathery, 
wood-ant,  s. 

Entom.:  Formica  rufa,  an  exceedingly  common 
species.  Head  and  thorax  rusty  red,  with  a  black¬ 
ish-brown  tinge  in  parts,  legs  and  abdomen  of  the 
latter  hue  ;  the  largest  workers  are  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  long.  Found  in  woods,  where  it  heaps 
up  a  great  mass  of  vegetable  fragments,  beneath 
which  the  nest  is  continued  in  a  great  extent  of 
subterranean  passages  and  chambers.  The  wood- 
ant  possesses  no  sting,  but  has  the  power  of  ejecting 
its  acid  secretion  to  keep  enemies  at  a  distance. 

wood-apple,  s. 

Bot. :  Feronia  elephantum.  [Febonia,  3.] 

wood-ashes,  s.  pi.  The  remains  of  burned  wood 
or  plants, 
wood-avens,  s. 

Botany :  Geum  intermedium,  a  hybrid  between  G. 
urbanum  and  G.  rivale,  not  uncommon  in  damp 
woods. 

wood-baboon,  s. 

Zobl. :  Cynocephalus  leucophceus,  allied  to,  but 
smaller  than  the  Mandrill  (q.  v.).  It  is  a  native  of 
the  coast  of  Guinea  ;  fur  greenish,  whitish  beneath  ; 
callosities  scarlet.  Called  also  Cinereous  Baboon, 
Drill,  and  Yellow  Baboon. 

wood-bird,  s.  A  bird  which  lives  in  the  woods. 

“The  wood-birds  ceased  from  singing.” 

Longfellow:  Hiawatha,  vi. 

wood-blade,  s. 

Bot. :  Luzula  sylvatica. 

wood-boring,  adj.  Capable  of  boring  through 
wood. 

Wood-boring  shrimp. 

Zobl. :  Chelura  terebrans. 

♦wood-born,  *wood-borne,  adject.  Born  in  the 
woods. 

“The  wood-borne  people  fall  before  her  flat.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  vi.  16. 

wood-bound,  a.  Encumbered  with  tall,  woody 
hedgerows. 

wood-brick,  s.  [Wooden-brick.] 
wood-butterfly,  s. 

Entom.:  The  genus  Lasiommata  (q.  v.). 
wood-carpet,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  floor-covering  made  of  slats,  or 
more  ornamental  shapes,  glued  or  cemented  upon  a 
cloth  backing. 

2.  Entom. :  A  Geometer  Moth,  Melanippe  rivata. 
Fore  wings  gray,  with  a  broad  dark  gray  central 
band.  The  caterpillar  feeds  on  Galium  mollugo. 

wood-carving,  s. 

1.  The  art  or  process  of  carving  wood  into  orna¬ 
mental  figures  or  of  decorating  wood  by  carving 
on  it. 

2.  A  device  or  figure  carved  on  or  out  of  wood, 
wood-cell,  wood-fiber,  s. 

Bot. :  A  cell  or  fiber  of  the  type  Prosenchyma 
(q.  v.).  Such  cells  are  always  fusiform,  thickened, 
lignified,  unbranched,  and,  as  a.rule,  furnished  with 
very  small,  bordered  pits.  Called  also  Libriform- 
cells.  ( Thorni.) 

wood-charcoal,  s.  [Charcoal.] 

♦wood-choir,  subst.  A  chorus  of  birds  in  a  wood. 

(Coleridge.) 

wood-copper,  s.  [Olivenite.] 
wood-corn,  s.  A  certain  quantity  of  grain  paid 
by  the  tenants  of  some  manors  to  the  lord,  for  the 
liberty  of  picking  up  dried  or  broken  wood, 
♦wood-cracker,  s. 

Ornith.:  (See  extract.) 

“He  (Plot)  writes  (Nat.  Hist.  Oxfordsh.,  p.  175)  of  a 
bird  ‘sometimes  seen,  but  oftener  heard  in  the  Park  at 
Woodstock,  from  the  noise  that  it  makes  commonly  called 
the  Wood-cracker:  described  to  me  (for  I  had  not  the 
happiness  to  see  it)  to  be  about  the  bigness  of  a  sparrow, 
with  a  blue  back  and  a  reddish  breast,  a  wide  mouth,  and 
a  long  bill,  which  it  puts  into  a  crack  or  splinter  of  a 
rotten  bough  of  a  tree,  and  makes  a  noise  as  if  it  were 


rending  asunder,  with  that  violence,  that  the  noise  may 
be  heard  at  least  twelve  score  yards,  some  have  ventured 
to  say  a  mile,  from  the  place.’  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
bird  described  was  a  Nuthatch,  but  the  noise  was  no  doubt 
made  by  a  wood-pecker.” — Yarrell:  Brit.  Birds  (ed.  4th). 
ii.  447.  (Notef.) 

WGOd-craft,  s.  [Woodcraft.] 
wood-cricket,  s.  [Nemobius.] 
wood-crowfoot,  s. 

Bot. :  Anemone  nemorosa.  (Prior.) 
wood-crowned,  a.  Crowned  or  surmounted  by 
woods. 

“The  wood-crown’ d  cliffs  that  o’er  the  lake  recline.” 

Wordsworth:  Descriptive  Sketches. 

wood-culver,  s.  The  wood-pigeon.  (Prov.)  , 
wood-cut,  s.  An  engraving  on  wood,  or  a  print  ( 
or  impression  from  such  engraving, 
wood-cutter,  s. 

1.  One  who  cuts  wood  or  timber. 

2.  One  who  makes  wood-cuts;  an  engraver  on 
wood. 

wood-cutting,  s. 

1.  The  act  or  employment  of  cutting  wood  or  tim¬ 
ber  by  means  of  saws  or  by  the  application  of  knife- 
edge  machinery. 

2.  Wood-engraving  (q.  v.). 

“  It  is  vexatious  to  see  much  good  wood-cutting  bestowed 
on  such  poor  and  inexpressive  drawings.” — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

wood-demon,  s. 

Anthrop.:  A  demon  supposed  to  inhabit  woods 
and  to  prey  on  travelers.  [Fobest-spibits.] 

“  The  terrific  cry  of  the  wood-demon  is  heard  in  the  Fin¬ 
land  forest.” — Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  ii.  222. 

wood-dove,  s.  The  wood-pigeon  (q.  v.). 

wood-drink,  s.  A  decoction  or  infusion  of  medi¬ 
cinal  woods,  as  sassafras. 

“The  drinking  elder-wine  or  wood-drinks  are  very  use¬ 
ful.” — Floyer:  On  the  Humors. 

wood-duck,  s.  [Summer-duck.] 

wood-engraver,  s.  An  artist  who  engraves  on 
wood. 

wood-engraving,  s.  The  art  of  engraving  upon 
wood  blocks  for  printing  purposes.  It  is  mainly 
employed  in  pictorial  illustration,  and  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  over  engravings  on  copper  and  steel  that 
the  illustrations  and  letter-press  can  be  set  up  and 
printed  together.  The  blocks  on  which  the  engrav¬ 
ings  are  made  are  prepared  from  boxwood  for  all 
fine  work,  and  from  pear  or  other  close-grained 
wood  for  larger  work.  A  very  fine  surface  is  given 
to  the  block  upon  which  the  subject  to  be  engraved 
is  drawn  or  photographed.  The  work  is  executed 
by  gravers  of  various  shapes,  the  principle  of  the 
art  being  that  the  lines  intended  to  appear  when 
printed  are  left  standing,  all  the  white  parts  being 
cut  away.  In  steel  and  copper-plate  engraving  the 
rinciple  is  reversed,  the  lines  intended  to  appear 
eing  cut  into  the  plate, 
wood  everlasting-pea,  s. 

Bot. :  Lathyrus  sylvestris.  Called  also  the  Nar¬ 
row-leaved  Everlasting  Pea.  It  has  large,  greenish 
flowers,  with  purple  veins. 

wood-fiend,  s. 

Anthrop.:  A  wood-demon  (q.  v.). 

“  The  groups  of  malicious  wood-fiends  so  obviously  de¬ 
vised  to  account  for  the  mysterious  influences  that  beset 
the  forest  wanderer.” — Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  fed.  1873,  ii.  222. 

wood-fretter,  s.  An  insect  or  worm  that  eats 
into  wood. 

wood-gas,  s.  Carburetted  hydrogen  obtained 
from  wood. 

wood-gear,  s.  Cog-wheels  of  wood ;  used  some¬ 
times  in  roughly-made  cider  mills  and  presses,  &c., 
and  formerly  in  clocks.  Apple,  pear,  dog,  and  box¬ 
wood  are  good  timber  for  the  purpose. 

♦wood-geld,  s. 

Law:  The  money  paid  for  the  cutting  of  wood 
within  a  forest. 

wood-germander,  s.  The  same  as  Wood-sage 
(q.  v.). 

wood-gnat,  s. 

Entom. :  Culex  nemorosus,  a  European  species. 
It  frequents  woods,  but  does  not  enter  houses, 
♦wood-god,  s.  A  sylvan  deity. 

“  Wood-gods,  and  satyres,  and  swift  dryades.” 

Spenser:  Virgil;  Gnat. 

wood-grass,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Sorghum,  or  Andropogon  nutans ;  (2) 
Luzula  sylvatica. 

wood-grinder,  subst.  A  machine  for  rasping 
wooden  blocks,  to  make  paper-puip.  [Wood- 
papeb.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh3,  s6n;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  = 


wood-grouse 
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wood 


wood-grouse,  s.  The  Capercailzie  (q.  v.). 
wood-hanging,  s.  Thin  veneer  on  a  paper  back¬ 
ing,  to  be  used  as  wall-paper, 

wood-hen,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  genus  Ocydromus  (q.  v.). 

wood-hole,  s.  A  place  where  wood  is  stored  or 
laid  up. 

“Confounded,  to  the  dark  recess  I  fly 
Of  wood-hole."  Philips.  (Todd.) 

wood-hoopoes,  c.  pi. 

Ornith.:  The  genus  Irrisor,  sometimes  placed 
with  the  Upupid®,  but  by  some  authorities  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  family,  Irrisoridee.  There  are 
twelve  species,  strictly  confined  to  Africa,  ranging 
from  Abyssinia  to  the  west  coast,  and  south  to 
Cape  Colony.  Bill  curved ;  tail  very  long  and 
strongly  graduated;  dark,  metallic  plumage,  in- 
olining  more  or  less  to  black.  They  form  a  con¬ 
necting  link  between  the  true  Hoopoes  and  the 
Hornbills. 

wood-house,  s. 

1.  A  house  or  shed  in  which  wood  is  deposited 
and  sheltered  from  the  weather. 

2.  A  house  constructed  of  wood. 

wood  humble-bee,  s. 

Entom. :  Bombus  lucorum. 

wood-ibises,  s.pl. 

Ornith.:  The  genus  Tantalus  (q.  v.). 
wood-iron,  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  limonite  (q.  v.)  having  a 
'Structure  resembling  that  of  wood. 

wood-laurel,  s. 

Bot.:  Daphne  laureola.  (Prior.) 

wood-layer,  s. 

Bot.:  A  young  oak  or  other  timber  plant  laid 
down  among  the  hawthorn,  whitethorn,  or  other 
•smaller  trees  planted  to  make  hedges. 

♦wood-leaf,  s.  A  leaf  gathered  in  the  woods. 
( Shakesp .:  Cymbeline,  iv.2.) 

wood-leopard  moth,  s. 

Entomology:  A  European  Moth,  Zeuzera  cesculi. 
Wings  white,  half-transparent,  with  bluish-black 
spots,  the  fore  ones  the  brighter.  Thorax  white, 
with  three  bluish-black  spots  on  each  side  ;  abdo¬ 
men  bluish-black,  with  white  scales.  Expansion 
of  wings,  in  the  male  two  inches,  in  the  female  two 
and  a  half.  Caterpillar  yellow,  with  shining  black 
spots  ;  it  feeds  on  the  elm,  the  horse-chestnut,  the 
pear,  the  apple,  &c. 
wood-lily,  s. 

Bot. :  Convallaria  majalis,  the  Sweet-scented  Lily 
of  the  Valley.  (Prior.)  [Convallaria.] 

wood-lock,  s. 

Naut. :  A  block  in  the  scores  of  the  stem-post  to 
keep  the  rudder  from  lifting  off  its  bearings. 

wood-louse,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Any  species  or  individual  of  the  family 
Oniscid®  (q.  v.).  [Armadillo,  2.] 

♦wood-meil,  s.  Wadmall  (q.  v.). 
wood-mite,  s. 

ZoOl.  (pi.) :  The  family  Oribatid®. 
♦wood-monger,  s.  A  wood-seller;  a  dealer  in 
wood. 

“One  Smith,  a  wood-monger  of  Westminster.” — Wotton: 
Remains ,  p.  547. 

wood-moss,  s.  Moss  growing  on  wood, 
♦wood-mote,  s.  The  ancient  name  of  the  forest 
court,  now  the  Court  of  Attachment,  otherwise 
called  the  Forty-Days  Court. 


wood-nut,  s. 

Bot. :  Corylus  avellana.  [Hazel.] 
wood-nymph,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  dryad  (q.  v.). 

“  The  wood-nymphs  decked  with  daisies  trim.” 

Milton:  Comus,  120. 

2.  Ornith.  (pi.)  :  The  genus  Thalurania  (q.  v.). 
♦wood-offering,  s.  Wood  burnt  on  the  altar. 
“We  cast  the  lots  for  the  wood-offering.” — Neh.  x.  34. 

wood-oil,  s.  An  oil  produced  by  several  Burmese 
trees,  spec,  by  Dipterocarpus  Icevis  and  D.  turbina- 
tus.  [Dipterocarpus-balsam.] 

wood-opal,  s. 

Min. :  An  opal  form  of  silica  which  has  gradu¬ 
ally  replaced  the  organic  structures  of  trees ;  a 
pseudomorph  of  a  mineral  after  a  vegetable  struct¬ 
ure. 

wood-owl,  s. 

Ornith.:  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Syrnium 

(q-  v.). 

wood-paper,  s.  Paper  made  of  wood  reduced 
to  a  pulp  by  mechanical  or  chemical  means  ;  more 
usually  by  a  combination  of  the  two. 

wood-pavement,  subst.  Pavement  composed  of 
blocks  ot  wood,  generally  cedar,  frequently  called 
block-pavement.  Common  in  American  cities, 
wood-pea,  s. 

Bot.:  Orobus  tuberosus= Lathyrus  macrorrhizus. 
WOOd-pie,  s.  A  name  given  to  the  great  spotted 
woodpecker,  Picus  major. 
wood-pigeon,  s.  [Woodpigeon.] 
wood-pile,  s.  A  stack  of  wood  piled  up  for  fuel, 
wood-rat,  s. 

ZoOl. :  The  genus  Neotoma  (q.  v.).  Neotoma  Jlori- 
dana ,  the  Common  Wood-rat,  is  called  also  the 
Florida  Rat.  N.  cinerea  is  the  Bushy-tailed  Wood- 
rat. 

wood-reed,  wood  small-reed,  s. 

Bot. :  Calamaarostis  epigeios.  It  is  two  to  six  feet 
high,  with  very  long,  flat,  scabrid  leaves,  glaucous 
beneath,  and  panicles  of  purplish-brown  flowers. 
[Calamagbostis.]  So  named  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  Pool-reed,  Phragmites  communis. 
wood-roof,  wood-ruff,  s.  [Woodruff.] 
wood-rush,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Luzula  (q.  v.). 
wood-sage,  s. 

Bot. :  Teucrium  scorodonia.  It  is  one  to  two  feet 
high,  with  oblong  ovate,  very  much  wrinkled  leaves, 
green  on  both  sides,' and  downy;  inflorescence  in 
one-sided  lateral  or  terminal  racemes  of  yellowish- 
white  flowers.  It  is  extremely  bitter,  and  has  been 
used  as  a  substitute  for  hops.  It  is  common  in 
Great  Britain  in  woods  and  dry  stony  places,  and  is 
found  also  on  the  European  continent  and  in  North 
Africa. 

♦wood-sale,  s.  The  act  of  selling  wood. 
Wood-sale  time :  The  time  for  selling  wood. 

“A  sort  of  lusty  bib-men  sat 
In  wood-sale  time  to  sell  a  cops  by  great.” 

Sylvester:  The  Captaines,  p.  243. 

wood-sandpiper,  s. 

Ornith. :  Totanus  glareola,  about  ten  inches  long ; 
general  plumage  shades  of  brown  above,  spotted 
and  barred  with  white ;  under  surface  grayish- 
white  to  white. 

wood-sare,  s.  Cuckoo-spit  (q.  v.). 

“  The  froth  called  wood-sare,  being  like  a  kind  of 
spittle,  is  found  upon  herbs,  as  lavender  and  sage.”— 
Bacon . 


wood-soot,  s.  Soot  from  burnt  wood.  It  is  use¬ 
ful  as  a  manure. 

wood-sorrel,  *wood-sore,  *wood-sour,  ♦wood- 
sower,  s. 

Botany ;  The  genus  Oxalis,  spec.  0.  acetosella. 
[Oxalis.J 

wood-speck,  s. 

Ornith. :  A  local  name  fora  Woodpecker  (q.  v.). 

“  Of  pious  martius  the  wood-speck,  many  kinds.” — 
Browne:  Norfolk  Birds. 

wood-spirit,  s.  [Methylic-alcohol.] 
wood-spite,  s. 

Ornith. :  A  local  name  for  a  Woodpecker  (q.  v.). 

“  The  tail  consists  of  ten  feathers  only,  as  in  Wood- 
spites.” —  Willughby:  Ornithology  (ed.  Ray),  p.  145. 

wood-spurge,  s. 

Bot.:  Euphorbia  characias,  the  Upright  Red- 
spurge. 

wood-stamp,  s.  An  engraved  or  carved  stamp 
formed  of  a  block  of  wood,  to  impress  figures  or 
colors  on  fabrics, 
wood-star,  s. 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  Humming-bird 
of  the  genera  Ch®tocercus,  Doricha,  or  Myrtis. 

wood-stone,  s. 

Min. :  A  chert  (q.  v.)  which  has  replaced  wood, 
wood-stops,  s.pl. 

Music:  Organ  stops,  the  pipes  of  which  are  of 
wood. 

wood-strawberry,  s. 

Bot.:  Fragaria  vesca.  Called  also  Wild-straw¬ 
berry.  [Fragaria,  Strawberry.] 

wood-swallow,  s. 

Ornith.:  The  same  as  Swallow-shrike  (q.  v.). 
The  Common  Wood-swallow  is  Artamus  sordidus. 
wood-swift,  s. 

Entom.:  A  European  Moth,  Hepialus  sylvinus. 
Fore  wings  dull  orange,  with  indistinct  darker 
markings  and  an  oblique  white  streak.  Called  also 
the  Evening  Swift.  [Swift,  C.  II.  2.] 
wood-tar,  s.  Tar  obtained  from  wood, 
wood-tiger,  wood-tiger  moth,  s. 

Entom.:  A  Tiger  Moth,  Nemcophila plantapinis. 
[Nemeophila.]  * 
wood-tin,  s. 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Cassiterite  (q.  v.),  with  con¬ 
centric  and  fibrous  structure. 

wood- vetch,  s. 

Bot. :  Vicia  sylvatica ;  a  species  with  branched 
tendrils  and  white  flowers  with  blue  veins.  Found 
in  Great  Britain  in  rocky  woods,  but  is  rare, 
wood-vine,  s. 

Bot. :  Bryonia  dioica. 
wood-vinegar,  s.  [Vinegar.] 
wood-walker,  s. 

ZoOl. :  A  popular  name  for  the  genus  Hylobatea, 
of  which  it  is  a  literal  translation.  [Gibbon,  Hylo- 
bates.] 

“A  genus  of  Apes,  sometimes  called  Wood-walkers  from 
their  astonishing  agility  in  swinging  from  tree  to  tree.” 
— Ripley  &  Dana:  Amer.  Cyclop.,  vii.  796. 

wood-warbler,  s. 

Ornithology  : 

fl.  The  Wood-wren  (q.  v.). 

2.  (PI.) :  [Mniotiltidas.  j 
♦wood-ward,  s.  A  woodreeve,  a  forester. 

“  He  used  to  ride  to  the  woods,  and  visit  all  the  cop¬ 
pices,  and  ask  the  wood-ward  several  questions.” — Dr. 
Pope :  Life  of  Bishop  Ward,  p.  75. 


wood-mouse,  s. 

ZoOlogy:  Mus  sylvaticus,  the  Long-tailed  Field 
Mouse,  common  over  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  It  is  a  little  larger  than  the  Common 
Mouse, with  a  proportionately  longer  tail :  yellowish- 
brown  on  upper  surface,  whitish  beneath, 
wood-naphtha,  s. 

Chem.:  The  neutral  crude  distillate  obtained 
from  the  products  of  the  destructive  distillation  of 
wood.  It  contains  from  75  to  85  per  cent,  of  pure 
wood  spirit,  or  methylic  alcohol,  5  to  10  per  cent,  of 
acetone,  with  much  smaller  proportions  of  creosote, 
aldehyde,  hydrocarbon  oils,  and  other  substances 
that  are  but  little  known.  In  its  most  rectified 
.condition  it  possesses  a  specific  gravity  of  8.30. 
wood-nightshade,  s.  [Woody-nightshade.] 
♦wood-note,  s.  A  wild  or  natural  note,  like  that 
of  a  forest  bird,  as  the  wood-lark,  thrush,  or  night¬ 
ingale. 

“  Sweetest  Shakespeare,  Fancy’s  child. 

Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild.” 

Milton:  V  Allegro,  134. 


wood-screw,  subst.  A  metallic  screw  for  car¬ 
penters’  and  joiners’  use  in  securing  pieces  of  work 
together. 

♦wood-sere,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  The  time  wheu  there  is  no  sap  in 
the  tree. 

“  From  May  to  October  leave  cropping,  for  why, 

In  wood-sere,  whatever  thoucroppest  shall  die.” 

Tusser:  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Husbandry. 

11.  Asadj.:  Spongy,  loose. 

“The  soil  .  .  .  is  a  poor  wood-sere  land  very  natural 
for  the  production  of  oaks  especially.” — Aubrey:  Miscell., 
p.  211. 

wood-shock,  s. 

ZoOl. :  [Pekan,  2.] 

wood-shrikes,  s.pl.  [Prionopid.®.] 

wood-skin,  s.  A  large  canoe  used  by  the  Indians 
of  Guiana,  made  from  the  bark  of  the  purple-heart 
tree  and  the  simari  or  locust  tree.  Some  of  these 
canoes  are  so  large  as  to  carry  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  persons.  (Simmonds.) 


wood-wasp,  s. 

Entom. :  Vespa  sylvestris.  It  builds  an  oval  nest, 
which  it  suspends  from  the  branch  of  a  tree, 
wood-witch,  8. 

Bot. :  Phallus  impudicus.  [Phallus,  2.] 
wood-work,  s.  Work  formed  of  wood;  thatpart 
of  any  structure  which  is  composed  of  wood, 
wood-worm,  s.  A  worm  that  is  bred  in  wood, 
wood-wren,  s. 

Ornith. :  Phylloscopus  sibilatrix  (f Sylvia  sylvi- 
cola),  a  species  often  confounded  with  the  Willow- 
wren  (q.  v.),  from  which,  however,  it  may  be 
distinguished  by  its  larger  wings,  a  broad  streak  of 
sulphur-yellow  over  the  eye  and  ear-coverts,  and  its 
plumage,  which  is  green  above  and  white  below.  It 
differs,  also,  from  most  of  the  Warblers  in  eating 
neither  fruit  nor  berries;  but  subsisting  on  insects 
or  their  larv®.  The  nest  is  oval,  domed,  and  placed 
on  the  ground  ;  eggs  six,  transparent,  white,  thickly 
spotted  with  dark  purplish-brown. 

WOOd  (2),  s.  [Woad.] 


|)6I1,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-clan,  -tian  =  sham  -tion. 


§ell,  chorus,  phin,  bench; 
-sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion 


go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§; 
:  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  = 


expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £. 
shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  dpL 


wood-waxen 
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wood-waxen,  s.  [Woad-waxen.] 
wood  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Wood  (1),  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  supply  with  wood;  to  get  in  supplies  of 
wood  for. 

“  Our  next  employment  was  wooding  and  watering  our 
squadron.  '1 — Anson:  Voyages,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

*2.  To  hide  or  place  in  a  wood. 

"Wee  landed,  and  faire  and  easily  followed  for  a  smal 
time  after  them,  who  had  wooded  themselves  we  know  not 
wher e.’’—Hackluyt:  Voyages ,  iii.  259. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  take  in  or  get  supplies  of  wood. 
“Continued  their  wooding  and  watering  till  the  8th.”— 
Anson:  Voyages,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  x. 

*wo6d  (2),  *wode,  v.  i.  [Wood,  a.]  To  be  or  act 
as  one  mad ;  to  rave. 

“He  stareth  and  wodeth  in  hie  advertence.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  15,936. 

wood-bine,  wood'-bynd,  *wod-bynde,  subst • 
[A.  S.  wudebinde—iyy,  because  it  binds  or  winds 
round  trees.] 

Botany  : 

1.  The  Honeysuckle  (q.  v.). 

2.  Polygonum  convolvulus.  It  is  one  to  four  feet 
long,  has  an  angular  twining  stem,  and  cordate 
sagittate  leaves.  Pound  in  fields  and  waste  places. 

wopd  -bur-jf-type,  s.  [Named  from  the  inventor 
of  the  process,  Mr.  Woodbury,  a  London  photogra¬ 
pher.] 

Photography :  A  method  of  obtaining  permanent 
impressions  from  a  photograph.  A  film  of  bichro- 
matized  gelatine  on  a  sheet  of  glass  is  exposed  under 
a  photographic  negative,  and  the  portion  unacted 
upon  by  the  light  washed  away  with  water,  leaving 
the  printed  parts  in  relief.  After  drying  it  is  laid 
on  a  perfectly  flat  metallic  plate,  and  a  sheet  of 
lead  pressed  down  upon  it  by  a  powerful  press,  an 
exact  mold  being  thus  obtained.  A  viscous  solu¬ 
tion  of  gelatine  mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of  a 
pigment  or  dye  is  next  poured  over  the  mold,  and 
a  sheet  of  strongly  sized  paper  placed  on  top  and 
firmly  squeezed.  On  carefully  removing  the  paper 
a  perfect  impression  is  obtained,  and  this  is  fixed 
by  immersing  in  a  strong  solution  of  alum.  Any 
number  of  copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  same 
mold. 

WOOd  -ghat,  s.  [Eng.  wood  (1),  s.,  and  chat.'] 
Ornith. :  Lanius  auriculatus,  an  African  Shrike, 
ranging  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  visiting  Europe  in  the  summer. 
The  popular  name  is  misleading,  as  the  bird  has  no 
affinity  with  the  Chats,  and  to  avoid  confusion 
some  authors  call  it  the  Woodchat-shrike.  Length 
rather  more  than  seven  inches  ;  upper  parts  mostly 
black,  crown  of  head  and  nape  chestnut-red,  outer 
tail  feathers,  spots  on  wings,  streak  above  the  base 
of  bill  on  each  side,  and  under  surface  white, 
woodchat-shrike,  s.  [Woodchat.] 
WOQd'-ghuck,  s.  [Eng.  wood;  second  element 
doubtful.] 

Zoblogy :  Arct  omys 
monax,  a  small  Ameri¬ 
can  burrowing  rodent, 
ranging  from  the  Caro- 
linas  to  Hudson’s 
Bay,  and  westward 
from  the  Atlantic  coast 
to  Missouri,  Iowa,  and 
Minnesota.  Length 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
inches  ;  blackish  or 
grizzled  on  upper  sur¬ 
face,  chestnut-red  be¬ 
low;  body  stout,  head 
broad  and  flat,  legs 
short  and  thick.  The 
Woodchuck  is  a  vege¬ 
table  feeder,  and  may 
be  easily  tamed.  Called 
also  the  Ground-hog. 

wood  -coal,  subst.  [Eng.  wood  (1)  s.,  and  coal.] 
Charcoal ;  also  lignite  or  brown-coal, 
wogd  -cock,  s.  [A.  S.  wuducoc.] 

1.  Ornith.:  Scolopax  rusticula  (the  rusticola  of 
Linnaeus  is  a  misscript ;  cf.  Pliny :  N.  H.,  x.  54,  in 
some  editions  38) ;  distributed  over  Europe,  the 
north  of  Asia,  and  as  far  East  as  Japan,  visiting 
Europe  in  October  and  departing  in  March,  though 
some  remain  to  breed,  and  the  number  is  yearly 
increasing.  The  woodcock  is  about  thirteen  inches 
long;  upper  surface  varied  with  ruddy,  yellowish, 
and  ash  tints,  and  marked  with  great  black  spots ; 
lower  parts  yellowish-red  with  brown  zigzags; 
quills  striped  with  red  and  black  on  their  external 
barbs,  tail-feathers  terminated  above  with  gray  and 
below  with  white.  The  female  is  rather  larger  and 
stouter  than  the  male.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
traits  about  the  Woodcock  is  the  fact  of  its  occa¬ 
sionally  conveying  its  young  through  the  air ;  which 
is  done  by  only  one  or  two  other  birds.  The  fact 


was  known  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century ; 
but  White  (lett.xxxi.,  to  Pennant)  rightly  surmised 
that  Scopoli  erred  in  supposing  that  the  young  one 
was  conveyed  either  by  or  in  the  bill.  It  is  just  as 
erroneous,  however,  to  substitute  the  claws,  as 
some  have  done,  for  the  bill.  When  the  parent 
bird  wishes  to  convey  her  young  one  from  a  place 
of  danger  to  one  of  safety,  the  tiny  thing  is  gently 
pressed  between  the  feet  and  against  the  breast, 
the  aid  of  the  bill  only  being  resorted  to  when  the 
burden  has  been  hastily  taken  up.  The  American 
Woodcock,  Philohela  minor ,  is  a  smaller  bird,  but 
resembles  the  European  species  in  plumage  and 
habit,  and,  like  it,  is  esteemed  for  the  table. 

2.  ZoOl. :  A  collector’s  name  for  some  species  of 
the  genus  Murex  (q.  v.),  from  the  resemblance  of 
the  spines  or  the  elongated  tube  to  the  bill  of  the 
W oodcock.  Murex  tenuispina  is  th  e  Thorny  W ood- 
cock,  and  M.  haustellum  the  Woodcock’s  (or 
Snipe’s)  Head. 

3.  Fig. :  A  simpleton;  in  allusion  to  the  ease 
with  which  a  woodcock  allows  itself  to  be  taken  in 
springes  or  nets  set  in  the  glades. 

“But  if  I  knew  when  you  come  next  a  burding, 

I’le  have  a  stronger  noose  to  hold  the  woodcock." 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Scornful  Lady,  iv. 

IT  Springes  to  catch  woodcocks:  Arts  to  entrap 
simplicity.  ( Shakesp . :  Hamlet,  i.  3.) 
woodcock-eye,  s.  A  name  for  a  snaphook. 
woodcock-fish,  s. 

Ichthyol. :  Centriscus  scolopax,  the  Trumpet-fish. 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  {of  Fishes,  &c.)  calls  it  a  Sea- 
woodcock. 

woodcock-owl,  s. 

Ornithdl.:  Asia  accipitrinus  (fOtus  brachyotus), 
the  Short-eared  Owl. 

“A  large  proportion  of  the  examples  seen  in  this  coun¬ 
try  are  winter  visitors  that  come  from  the  north  of  Europe 
in  October,  and  have  in  consequence  been  called  Wood¬ 
cock-owls." —  Yarrell:  Brit.  Birds  (ed.  4th),  i.  163. 

woodcock-pilot,  s. 

Ornithol.:  Regulus  cristatus.  [Golden-crested 
wren.] 

“  The  migrating  bodies  are  usually  preceded  by  flocks 
of  tiny  goldcrests;  and  so  invariable  is  this  rule  that  the 
latter  have  come  to  be  called  ‘  woodcock-pilots.’  ”  —  St. 
James’s  Gazette,  Mar.  14,  1887. 

woodcock-shell,  s.  [Woodcock,  2.] 
♦woodcock’s  head,  s.  A  tobacco  pipe,  from  the 
fact  that  the  early  English  pipes  were  often  made 
in  that  form. 

“I  have  not  the  breath  of  a  woodcock’s  head.” — Ben 
Jonson:  Every  Man  out  of  His  Humor,  iii.  3. 

WOQd -craft,  s.  [Eng.  wood  (1),  s.,  and  craft.] 

1.  Arboriculture;  scientific  forestry. 

“I  know  this  may  have  been  done  in  Germany,  where 
woodcraft  is  a  science;  but  I  have  never  heard  of  its  hav¬ 
ing  been  even  suggested  in  England.” — St.  James’s  Ga¬ 
zette,  May  26,  1886. 

2.  Skill  in  anything  which  pertains  to  the  woods 
or  forest ;  skill  in  the  chase,  especially  in  hunting 
deer,  finding  a  track  through  a  forest,  &c. 

“I  do  not  know  what  we  should  have  done  without  the 
handy  Indian  woodcraft  of  the  guides,  which  now  came 
greatly  to  the  rescue.”— Scribner’s  Magazine,  Aug.,  1877, 
p.  500. 

wood'-ed,  a.  [Eng.  wood  (1),  s. ;  -ed.] 

1.  Lit. :  Supplied  or  covered  with  wood. 

“Remote  among  the  wooded  hills.” 

Longfellow:  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn.  (Prel.) 

*2.  Fig.  :  Crowded ;  thick  as  trees  in  a  wood. 

“The  hills  are  wooded  with  their  partisans.” 

Beaum.  cfr  Flet. :  Bonduca,  i.  2. 

wood'-yn  (1),  *wod-den,  a.  [Eng  .wood  (l),s.; 
-en.] 

1.  Lit. :  Made  of  wood  ;  consisting  or  composed  of 
wood. 

“  They  weare  their  haire  tied  on  the  top  like  a  wreath 
of  hay,  and  put  a  wooden  pinne  within  it,  or  any  other 
such  thing  instead  of  a  naile.” — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  p.  203. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Stiff,  ungainly,  clumsy,  awkward. 

“When  a  bold  man  is  out  of  countenance,  he  makes  a 
very  wooden  figure  on  it.” — Collier:  On  Confidence. 

(2)  Spiritless,  expressionless.  (See  extract  under 
Woodenness.) 

wooden-brick,  wood-brick,  s.  A  brick-shaped 
block  built  into  a  wall  to  afford  nail-hold  in  secur¬ 
ing  the  inside  wood-work. 

wooden-clock,  s.  A  clock  in  which  the  case,  a 
large  part  of  the  machinery,  &c.,  are  made  of  wood. 

wooden-beaded,  a.  Stupid,  dense,  thick-headed ; 
dull  of  apprehension. 

♦wooden-horse,  s. 

1.  A  ship. 

“  Milford  Haven,  the  chief  stable  for  his  wooden  horses.” 
— Fuller:  Worthies,  ch.  vi. 


2.  An  erection  made  of  planks  nailed  together  so 
as  to  form  a  sharp  ridge,  on  which  soldiers  were  set 
astride  as  a  punishment,  with  muskets  tied  to  their 
legs.  The  practice  has  long  been  discontinued. 

3.  A  child’s  toy. 

wooden-leg,  s.  An  artificial  leg  made  of  wood. 

wooden-pavement,  s.  [Wood-pavement.] 

wooden-screw,  s.  A  screw  of  wood,  such  as  is 
used  in  the  clamping-jaw  of  a  carpenter’s  bench. 

wooden-spoon,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  spoon  made  of  wood  and  used  for  cul¬ 
inary  purposes. 

2.  Fig. :  [Spoon,  s.,1T  (4).] 

♦wooden-shoes,  s.  pi.  An  old  nickname  for 
Frenchmen,  in  reference  to  the  sabots  worn  by 
them. 

“  Round-heads  and  wooden-shoes  are  standing  jokes.” 

.  Addison:  Drummer.  (Prol.) 

wooden-type,  s.  Large  type,  cut  in  wood,  for 
posters,  &c. 

wooden-walli  s.  The  side  of  a  ship ;  hence,  a 
ship  itself. 

U  When  Athens  was  in  imminent  danger  from  the 
Persians,  B.  C.  483,  during  the  invasion  of  Xerxes, 
the  oracle  at  Delphi  was  consulted,  and,  intimat¬ 
ing  that  the  city  and  country  were  doomed  to  ruin, 
added  that — when  all  was  lost,  a  wooden  wall 
should  still  shelter  her  citizens.  The  Athenian 
young  men  interpreted  “  a  wooden  wall  ”  to  signify 
ships  ;  Themistocles,  who  had  probably  influenced 
the  oracle  to  utter  the  prediction  or  counsel  it  had 
given,  was  of  the  same  opinion;  faith  was  put  in 
the  navy,  and  the  result  was  the  great  victory  of 
Salamis.  It  was  from  this  incident  that  the  ex¬ 
pression,  “  The  wooden  walls  of  England,”  arose. 

wooden-ware,  s.  A  specific  term  for  vessels, 
such  as  bowls,  platters,  spoons,  butter-prints,  &c., 
turned  from  wood  ;  wooden  articles  of  merchandise. 

wooden-wedge,  s.  [Wedge  (2),  s.] 

wooden-wing,  s. 

Naut. :  A  lee-board. 

♦wood  -en  (2),  a.  [Eng.  wood,  a. ;  -en.]  Mad. 

“A  dog  in  the  wood  or  a  wooden  dog.” 

Peele:  Old  Wives’  Tale,  i.  1. 

wood  -en-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  wooden  (1);  -ly.]  In  a 
wooden  manner  ;  clumsily,  stiffly,  stupidly. 

“How  woodenly  he  would  excuse  himself.” — North:  Life 
of  Lord  Guilford,  ii.  22. 

fwood'-en-ness,  s.  [English  ivooden  (1) ;  -ness.] 
Want  of  spirit  or  expression  ;  clumsiness,  awkward¬ 
ness. 

“  One  of  them  has  produced  more  wooden  pages  than 
all  other  living  writers  (of  the  same  rank)  put  together; 
but  fortunately  the  woodenness  does  little  or  no  harm.” — 
Contemporary  Review,  April,  1877,  p.  947. 

*WOQd'-ffill,  s.  [Eng.  wood  (1),  s.,  and  fall,  s.]  A 
fall  or  cutting  of  timber. 

“The  woodfalls  this  year  do  not  amount  to  half  th& 
sum.” — Bacon. 

wood-f  or-di-a,  s.  [Named  after  J.  Woodford, 
who  wrote  an  account  of  the  plants  round  Edin¬ 
burgh  in  1824.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lythracese,  now  separated  from 
Grislea,  of  which  it  was  formerly  considered  a  syn¬ 
onym.  Woodfordia  (*Orislea)  tomentosa  or  flori- 
bunda,  common  in  India,  has  a  much-branched 
stem,  sessile  lanceolate  leaves,  covered  beneath 
with  white  down,  and  axillary  cymes  of  beautiful 
scarlet  or  purple  flowers  in  immense  profusion.  It 
yields  a  gum  like  gum-tragacanth.  The  flowers, 
with  alum  for  a  mordant,  give  a  red  dye,  occasion¬ 
ally  used  in  India  for  silk.  The  leaves  and  flowers, 
together  with  the.  bark  of  Zizyphus  xylopyra,  are 
employed  in  tanning.  Medicinally  the  dried  flowers 
are  stimulant  and  astringent ;  they  are  used  by 
Hindu  doctors  simply  in  bowel  complaints,  with, 
curdled  milk  in  dysentery,  and  with  honey  in  men¬ 
orrhagia,  also  as  an  external  application  in  haem¬ 
orrhages  and  in  ulcers. 

*wo6d-head,  *wode-hede,  s.  [Eng.  wood,  a. ; 
-head.]  Madness,  fury. 

“  Lucifer  fel  for  his  woodhede.” — Hampole:  Psalms. 

wood'-hew-er  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Eng.  wood,  s.,  and 
hewer.] 

Ornithology : 

1.  A  popular  name  for  the  genus  Xiphocolaptes 
(q.  v.).  Xiphocolaptes  emigrans  is  the  Northern 
Woodhewer. 

2.  (PI.) :  The  sub-family  Dendrocolaptinse  (q.  v.). 

wood  -ie,  wud  -dy,  s.  [Wood,  s.,  or,  perhaps,  a 

corruption  of  withe  (q.  v.).]  The  gallows;  also  a 
withe,  or  rope  of  twisted  wands,  in  which  male¬ 
factors  seem  formerly  to  have  been  hanged. 

“  Half  the  country  will  see  how  ye’ll  grace  the  woodie.” 
— Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xxviii. 


Woodchuck. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g5,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  6;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


woodiness 
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wool 


wood  -1-ness,  *wood-i-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  woody ; 
ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  woody. 

“  Now  ye  shall  meet  with  some  fruits,  that  neither  with¬ 
out  in  shell,  nor  within  forth  in  kernell,  have  any  of  this 
woodinesse — P.  Holland:  Pliny ,  bk.  xv.,  ch.  xxviii. 

*wopd -Ish,  a.  [Eng.  wood  (1),  s. ;  - ish .]  Syl¬ 
van. 

“The  many  mirthful  jests,  and  wanton  woodish  sports.” 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  11. 

♦wood  -kern,  s.  [Eng.  wood  (1),  s.,  and  fcern.l  A 
robber  who  infests  woods  ;a  forest-naun  ting  bandit. 
(P.  Holland.)  * 

wopd'-lgtnd,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  wood  (l),s.,  and  land.] 

A.  As  subst. :  Land  covered  with  woods  ;  land  on 
which  trees  are  suffered  to  grow,  either  for  fuel  or 
timber. 

“When  mute  in  the  woodlands  thine  echoes  shall  die.” 

Scott:  Last  Words  of  Cadwallon,  i. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  woods; 
sylvan. 

“Shot  to  Olympus  from  the  woodland  shade.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  x.  368. 

woodland-caribou,  s. 

ZoOl. :  A  large  variety  of  Tarandus  rangifer.  It  is 
confined  to  the  southern  and  more  woody  parts  of 
the  fur  countries  of  North  America.  [Caribou, 
Reindeer.] 

wopd  -land  er,  subst.  [Eng.  woodland ;  -er.]  A 
dweller  in  the  woodlands. 

“  Friend  and  fellow  woodlander.” 

Keats :  Endymion ,  ii.  843. 

wopd  -lark,  s.  [Eng.  wood  (1),  s.,  and  lark.] 

Ornith. :  Alauda  arborea,  differing  from  the 
Skylark  (q.  v.)  in  its  smaller  size,  its  shorter  tail, 
more  distinctly  marked  breast,  and  a  conspicuous 
light-colored  streak  extending  over  each  eye  and 
the  ear-coverts.  Its  note  has  neither  the  power  nor 
variety  of  the  Skylark,  but  is  superior  in  quality  of 
tone  and  is  longer  in  duration.  The  nest  is  com¬ 
posed  of  grasses,  moss,  and  hair,  placed  on  the 
ground;  eggs  usually  four  or  five,  white  covered 
with  little  red-brown  spots. 

“High in  air,  and  pois’d  upon  his  wings 

Unseen,  the  soft  enamor’d  woodlark  sings.” 

Gilbert  White:  Naturalist’ s  Summer-Evening  Walk. 

wopd  -less,  a.  [Eng.  wood  (1),  s. ; -Zess.]  Des¬ 
titute  of  woods ;  without  timber. 

“Arable  and  woody  and  .  .  .  woodless  land.” — Fuller: 
Worthies;  Norfolk,  ii.  124. 

wopd -less-ness,  s.  [En g.  woodless;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  woodless. 

*wood  -ly,  *wode-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  wood,  a.;  -ly.] 
Madly,  furiously. 

“The  bishops  therfore  and  their  seruantes,  with  a 
great  stiere  and  shoue  cried  woodly  out:  Crucifie  him, 
crucifie  him.” — Udall:  John  xix. 

*wopd’-mai-dpn,  subst.  [Eng.  wood  (1) ,  s.,  and 
maiden.]  A  wood-nymph,  a  dryad. 

“  Such  as  Amadriades 
Were  cleped  woodmaidens.” 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

wopd'-man,  twopd§’-man,  s.  [Eng.  wood  (1), 
s.,  and  man.) 

1.  A  forest  officer  appointed  to  take  care  of  woods ; 
a  forester. 

*2.  A  sportsman,  a  hunter. 

“  He’s  a  better  woodman  than  thou  takest  him  for.” — 
Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  3. 

3.  One  who  lives  in  the  woods. 

“  They  lend  a  certain  domestic  charm  to  the  lonely  hut 
that  makes  the  solitary  woodsman  feel  he  is  not  alone.” — 
Scribner’s  Magazine,  August,  1877,  p.  423. 

4.  One  who  fells  timber ;  a  wood-cutter. 

Woodmen  of  America,  Fraternity  of  Modern, 

s.  A  fraternal  benefit  society  organized  in  1883. 
In  1898  it  reported  a  membership  of  324.988,  and 
benefits  disbursed  since  organization,  $11,070,635. 

Woodmen  of  the  World,  s.  A  fraternal  benefit 
society  founded  in  1891.  In  1898  it  reported  a  total 
membership  in  the  U.  8.  of  127,000,  and  benefits 
disbursed  since  organization,  $3,722,918. 

*WOpd  -peck,  s.  [Eng.  wood  (1),  s.,  and  peck ,  v.] 
The  woodpecker  (q.  v.). 

WOpd  -peCk-er,  subst.  [Eng.  wood  (1),  s.,  and 
psckcv 

Ornith. :  The  popular  name  of  the  old  Linnsean 

genus  Picus,  now  greatly  divided.  Woodpeckers 
ave  a  slender  body,  powerful  beak,  and  protrusile 
tongue,  which  is  sharp,  barbed,  and  pointed,  and 
covered  with  a  glutinous  secretion  derived  from 
glands  in  the  throat,  this  coating  being  renewed 
every  time  the  tongue  is  drawn  within  the  bill.  The 
tail  is  stiff,  and  serves  as  a  support  when  the  birds 
are  clinging  to  the  branches  or  stems  of  trees.  The 
plumage  is  generally  of  strongly  contrasted  colors, 


black  and  white,  or  green  and  yellow,  with  red 
marks  about  the  head.  Woodpeckers  are  very 
widely  distributed,  but  abound  chiefly  in  warm  cli¬ 
mates.  They  are  solitary  in  habit,  and  live  in  the 
depths  of  forests.  Fruits,  seeds,  and  insects  consti¬ 
tute  their  food,  and  in  pursuit  of  the  latter  they 
exhibit  wonderful  dexterity,  climbing  with  aston¬ 
ishing  quickness  on  the  trunks  and  branches  of 
trees,  and  when,  by  tapping  with  their  bills,  a  rot¬ 
ten  place  has  been  discovered,  they  dig  vigorously 
in  search  of  the  grubs  or  larvae  beneath  the  bark. 
The  common  notion  that  they  areinjurious  to  trees 
is  erroneous,  as  they  do  more  good  by  preventing 
the  ravages  of  insects  than  harm  by  fheir  pecking. 
They  roost  and  breed  in  hollow  trunks,  or  holes  in 
trees,  enlarged  by  their  strong,  sharp  bills ;  the  eggs, 
which  are  white,  smooth,  and  glossy,  vary  consider¬ 
ably  in  number,  and  are  deposited  on  a  bed  of  chips 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hole. 

WOQd-pig-eon,  s.  [Eng.  wood  (1) ,  s.,  and  pigeon .] 
Ornithology : 

1.  Columba  pal.umbus  a  well-known  bird  distrib¬ 
uted  generall.«  over  Europe.  Length  about  seven¬ 
teen  or  eighteen  inches ;  head,  chin,  and  part  of 
neck  blue-gray,  rest  of  neck  and  breast  purple-red ; 
bare  skin  at  base  of  bill  nearly  white  ;  feathers  on 
side  of  neck  tipped  with  white  so  as  to  form  por¬ 
tions  of  oblique  rings ;  upper  parts  and  wings  slaty 
bluish-gray ;  plumage  of  hen  less  brilliant.  Varie¬ 
ties  more  or  less  spotted  with  white  often  oceur, 
and  perfect  albinos  are  sometimes  met  with.  The 
food  of  the  Woodpigeon  consists  of  corn  and  grain, 
beechmast,  peas,  tares,  acorns,  the  young  shoots  of 
turnip-tops,  and  spring-sown  corn ;  and,  as  these 
birds  make  no  return  to  the  farmer  by  destroying 
his  insect  foes,  their  rapid  increase  is  a  source  of 
grave  anxiety  to  agriculturists.  The  nest  of  the 
Woodpigeon  is  a  mere  platform  of  loose  sticks,  so 
carelessly  constructed  that  eggs  and  young  birds 
are  often  blown  therefrom  and  destroyed.  The 
eggs  are  always  two  in  number,  white  and  oval ; 
two  and  sometimes  three  broods  are  produced  in 
the  year.  The  ordinary  flight  is  very  strong  and 
rapid,  and,  if  disturbed,  the  bird  springs  into  the 
air  with  a  peculiar  flapping  of  the  wings,  which 
may  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance. 

2.  Columba  cenas. 

“As  to  the  wild  woodpigeon,  the  CEnas,  or  Vinago,  of 
Ray,  I  am  much  of  your  mind;  and  see  no  reason  for  mak¬ 
ing  it  the  origin  of  the  common  house  dove;  but  suppose 
those  that  have  advanced  that  opinion  may  have  been 
misled  by  another  appellation  often  given  to  the  (Enas , 
which  is  that  of  stock-dove.” — White:  Selborne,  lett.  xliv. 
(To  Pennant.) 

wopd  -reeve,  s.  [Eng.  wood  (1),  s.,  and  reeve.] 
A  steward  or  overseer  of  a  wood. 

“  But  there  was  no  woodreeve  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  so  the  English  woods  were  voted  to  destruction.” — 
St.  James’s  Gazette,  May  25,  1886. 

wopd'-rock,  s.  [Eng.  wood  (1),  s.,  and  rock.]  A 
name  for  ligniform  asbestos. 

wopd  -ruff,  fwood-rowe,  fwood-row-el,  *wod- 
ruffe,  subst.  [A.  S.  wuderofe,  wudur  of e= Asperula, 
odorata ,  &c. ;  rofe  doubtful.  Probably  the  refer¬ 
ence  is  to  the  ruff  round  the  stem  formed  by  the 
verticillate  leaves.] 

Bot.:  The  genus  Asperula  (q.  v.),  and  specially 
the  Sweet  Woodruff,  Asperula  odorata.  It  is 
highly  fragrant  when  dried,  and  is  considered  a 
diuretic.  Another  species,  A.  cynanchina,  is  some¬ 
what  astringent. 

wopd'-§I-«t,  s.  [Named  after  Joseph  Woods 
(1776-1864),  author  of  The  Tourist's  Flora.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Polypodese.  Ferns  with  pinnate 
fronds,  scattered,  roundish  sori,  having  beneath 
them  a  cup-shaped  involucre,  ultimately  cut  at  the 
edge  into  many  often  capillary  segments.  Known 
species  fourteen  ;  from  the  eastern  hemisphere  and 
North  America. 

fwopd§  -man,  s.  [Woodman.] 
fwopd'-snlpe,  s.  [Eng.  wood  (1),  s.,  and  snipe.] 
Ornith.:  An  old  English  name  for  the  Woodcock, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  Common  Snipe.  [Snipe, 
subst.  ] 

“  Netting  woodcocks  was  at  one  time  the  common  way 
of  taking  them;  for  they  have  always  been  highly  es¬ 
teemed  as  food.  Another  method  of  capture  was  by 
‘gins’  and  ‘springes,’  and  it  would  seem  that  in  times 
past  the  ‘  woodsnipe’  was  considered  a  stupid  bird.” — St. 
James’s  Gazette,  March  14,  1887. 

wopd§  -y,  a.  [Eng.  woods,  pi.  of  wood  (1),  s. ;  -y.] 
Belonging  to  or  associated  with  woods. 

*wopd'-wal,  *woode-wale,  *wude-wale, 
*wud-wal,  subst.  [For  etym.  and  def.  see  extract 
under  Whetile.] 

wopd-ward  -I-a,  s.  [Named  after  Thomas  Jen- 
kinson  Woodward,  an  English  botanist.]  _ 

1.  Bot.:  A  genus  of  Polypodese.  Sori  linear,  ob¬ 
long,  or  sub-lunate,  with  an  indusium.  Found  in 
Madeira,  India,  Japan,  Australia,  and  the  South 
Sea  Islands. 


2.  Palceobot.:  Occurs  in  the  Oligocene  and  Mio¬ 
cene  of  Great  Britain  and  the  European  continent. 
{Etheridge.) 

wopd  -ward-Ite,  s.  [After  Dr.  S.  P.  Woodward, 
of  the  British  Museum  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).) 

Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  botryoidal  groups 
on  the  walls  of  a  level  of  an  abandoned  mine  in 
Cornwall,  England.  Color,  rich  turquoise  to  green¬ 
ish  blue.  Described  by  Church.  Composition:  A 
hydrated  sulphate  of  alumina  and  protoxide  of 
copper.  Subsequent  analyses  appear  to  indicate 
that  it  is  a  mixture.  Dana  puts  it  as  a  sub-species 
of  Cyanotrichite  (q.  v.). 

wopd'-y,  *wopd  -le,  c.  [Eng.  wood  (1),  s. ;  -y.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Abounding  with  wood  or  woods  ;  well  wooded. 

“Four  times  ten  days  I’ve  pass’d 
Wand’ ring  this  woody  maze.” 

Milton:  P.  R.,  ii.  246. 

2.  Consisting  or  composed  of  wood ;  ligneous. 

“  In  the  woody  parts  of  plants,  which  are  their  bones, 
the  principles  are  so  compounded  as  to  make  them  flexi¬ 
ble  without  joints,  and  also  elastic.” — Grew. 

3.  Of  the  nature  of  wood. 

“Herbs  are  those  plants  whose  stalks  are  soft,  and  have 
nothing  woody  in  them,  as  grass  and  hemlock.” — Locke : 
Elements  Nat.  Philos.,  ch.  ix. 

*4.  Pertaining  to,  connected  with,  or  inhabiting 
the  woods ;  sylvan. 

“The  woody  nymphs,  fair  Hamadryades.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I,  t1.  18. 

II.  Bot. :  Having  the  texture  of  wood, 
woody-fiber,  woody-tissue,  s. 

Bot. :  Fiber  or  tissue,  consisting  of  very  Hug,  thin 
membranous  tubes,  tapering  at  each  end ;  the  tissue 
of  which  wood  is  composed;  Pleurenchyma  (q.  v.). 
woody-nightshade,  s. 

Bot. :  A  common  name  for  Solanum  dulcamara. 
[Bitter-sweet,  Solanum.] 

woody-stem,  s. 

Bot. :  A  stem  which  has  the  hardness  and  texture 
of  ordinary  wood,  that  of  a  tree  or  of  a  shrub,  a9 
distinguished  from  a  herbaceous  stalk  or  stem, 
wooed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Woo.] 
woo  -er,  *wo-er,  *wow-er,  *wow-ere,  s.  [A.  S. 
wdgere,  from  w6gian=to  woo.  (q.  v.).]  One  who 
wooes ;  one  who  courts  or  solicits  in  love ;  a  suitor. 
“  They  all  are  wanton  wooers.” 

Wordsworth:  To  the  Small  Celandine . 

WOOet-bab,  subst.  The  garter  knot  below  the 
knee  with  a  couple  of  loops.  (Scotch.)  (Burns: 
Halloween.) 

woof,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Mid.  Eng.  oof ,  due  to  a 
supposed  derivation  from  weave,  with  which  it  is 
ultimately  connected;  A.  S.  <5we/  =  a  woof:  also 
6web,  dweb,  frequently  contracted  to  db.  These 
words  are  compounds,  containing  the  prefix  d  or  6, 
shortened  forms  of  on= on  ;  so  that  oof—on-wef,  i.  e., 
on-web— the  web  that  is  laid  on  or  thrown  across 
the  first  set  of  threads  or  warp.  ( Skeat .)]  [Weave, 
Weft.] 

1.  The  threads  that  cross  the  warp  ;  the  weft. 

*2.  Cloth;  hence,  fig.,  texture. 

“Of  massy  Stygian  woof.” — Thomson:  Summer,  1,686. 
woof  -y,  adj.  [Eng.  woof;  -y.]  Having  a  dost 
texture  ;  dense  ;  as,  a  woofy  cloud. 

woo -gur-a,  s.  [Native  Japanese  name  (?) .]  (See 
etym.  and  def.) 
woogura-mole,  s. 

Zo6l.:  A  Japanese  mole,  Talpa  woogvra,  like  its 
European  congener,  but  with  the  snout  produced 
and  the  fur  of  a  dingy  or  tawny  color, 
wod-lng,  pr.par.,  a.  &s.  [Woo.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Acting  as  one  who  wooes  ;  wourting 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  soliciting  in  love;  court, 
ing;  soliciting. 

“His  wealth  had  lavished  been,  his  substance  spent, 

To  woo  and  lose,  since  ill  his  wooing  sped.” 

Longfellow:  Student’s  Tale. 

WOO’-liig-ly,  adverb.  [En g.  wooing ;  -ly.]  In  a 
wooing  manner ;  enticingly  ;  invitingly  ;  with  per¬ 
suasion  to  stay. 

“  Heaven’s  breath 
Smells  wooingly  hero.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  6. 

wool,  *wol,  *wolle,  *wulle,  *woule,  s.  [A.  S. 

wull,wul;  cogn.  with  But.  wol;  Icel.  ull  (for  vull) ; 
Dan.  wid,'  Sw.  mIZ;  O.  H.  Ger.  wolla;  Ger.  wolle; 
Goth,  wulla;  Lith.  wilna;  Russ,  volna;  Sansc. 
urnd = wool ;  Latin  idZZu.s=shaggy  hair;  vellus= a 
fleece ;  Gr.  erion ,  eiros=woolrJ 
1.  The  fleece  of  the  sheep ;  the  soft  hair  which 
grows  on  sheep  and  some  other  animals,  as  the 
alpaca,  the  vicugna,  some  species  of  goats,  &c., 


b6il,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  £em;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  =  t 

-cia'n,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious.  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  <fcc.  =  bel,  del. 


wool-ball 
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woolly-head 


which  in  fineness  somewhat  approaches  to  fur.  The 
distinction  between  wool  and  hair  is  not  radical, 
one  being  but  a  modification  of  the  other.  Wool  is 
softer,  more  curled  and  twisted,  and  more  flexible 
than  hair,  and  possesses  in  a  much  greater  degree 
the  remarkable  property  of  felting.  The  wool  of 
the  same  animal  differs  much  on  the  various  parts 
of  the  body ;  that  on  the  back,  shoulders,  and  sides 
is  the  best.  According  to  its  quality  wool  is  divided 
into  different  sorts,  which  receive  different  names. 
A  threefold  classification  into  primes,  seconds,  and 
thirds  is  pretty  general ;  but  sometimes  the  wool  of 
a  single  fleece  is  divided  into  as  many  as  ten  sorts. 
Wool  is  also.  divided  into  two  Classes,  known  as 
short  or  carding  wool,  which  seldom  exceeds  three 
or  four  inches  in  length,  and  long  or  combing  wool, 
varying  in  length  from  four  to  eight  inches.  The 
finest  wools  are  of  short  staple,  and  the  coarser 
wools  usually  of  long  staple.  In  the  United  States 
the  more  common  grades  of  wool  are  largely  home- 

frown ;  the  finer  are  imported  from  Australia, 
outh  America  and  South  Africa.  English-bred 
sheep  produce  a  good,  strong  combing  wool;  that  of 
the  Scotch  breed  is  somewhat  harsher  and  coarser. 
The  Saxon  merinos  have  long  been  considered  the 
most  valuable  in  point  of  fineness  of  fiber.  The 
wool  of  the  alpaca  is  superior  to  the  wool  of  sheep 
in  length,  softness,  and  pliability,  and  is  used  for 
many  purposes  for  which  silk  was  formerly  used. 
The  wool  of  the  llama  is  shorter  and  more  rough. 

2.  Less  strictly  applied  to  some  other  kinds  of 
hair,  and  especially  to  short,  thick  hair,  crisp  and 
curled,  like  the  hair  of  a  negro. 

“In  the  cauldron  boil  and  bake; 

Eye  of  newt  and  toe  of  frog, 

Wool  of  bat  and  tongue  of  dog.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

3.  Any  fibrous  or  fleecy  substance  resembling 
wool ;  specifically. 

(1)  In  Bot. :  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  fine 
vegetable  fibre  such  as  is  found  within  a  seed-vessel. 
[Woolly.] 

(2)  Metall. :  A  slag  of  iron  blown  by  steam  into  a 
fibrous  form. 

(3)  The  raw  material  [1.]  spun  into  a  yarn  or 
thready  and  used  for  knitting  or  needlework. 

IT  (1)  Fancy  wool:  The  name  given  to  the  varie¬ 
ties  of  wool  used  for  fancy  articles  of  dress  or  house 
decoration.  The  chief  kinds  are:  Berlin  wool, 
double  and  single,  used  chiefly  for  woolwork  (q.  v.) ; 
fleecy  wools  ;  Scotch  fingering,  for  knitting  socks 
and  stockings;  Shetland  wool,  fine  and  tightly 
twisted;  Pyrenean  and  Zephyr  wool. 

(2)  Great  cry  and  little  wool :  Great  noise  and  dis¬ 
turbance  out  of  all  proportion  to  useful  results ; 
much  ado  about  nothing. 

“Of  thine  own  importance  full 
Exclaim,  ‘  Great  cry  and  little  wool  /’  ” 

Wolcott:  P.  Pindar,  p.  136. 

wool-ball,  s.  A  ball  or  mass  of  wool ;  specific¬ 
ally,  a  small  ball  of  wool  found  frequently  in  the 
stomachs  of  sheep  and  other  wool-bearing  animals, 

wool-bearing,  a.  Producing  wool. 

wool-burler  s.  A  person  who  removes  the  burs 
or  little  knots  from  wool  or  woolen  cloth. 

wool-burring,  s.  The  act  of  teasing  wool  with 
burrs  or  teasels. 

wool-carder,  s.  One  who  cards  wool. 

wool-carding,  s.  An  early  process  in  woolen 
manufacture  for  disentangling  or  tearing  apart  the 
tussocks  of  wool,  and  laying  the  fibers  parallel, 
preparatory  to  spinning.  It  is  only  the  short  staple 
wools  that  are  submitted  to  this  operation,  the 
long  staple  wools  being  combed. 

wool-comber,  subst.  One  whose  occupation  is  to 
comb  wool. 

“Half  a  dozen  wool-combers,  perhaps,  are  necessary  to 
keep  a  thousand  spinners  and  weavers  at  work.” — Smith: 
Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  i.,  ch.  x. 

wool-combing,  s.  The  act  or  process  of  combing 
wool,  generally  of  the  long  stapled  kind,  for  the 
purpose  of  worsted  manufacture.  The  wool-comb¬ 
ing  machine  separates  the  long  from  the  short  fibers 
of  the  wool.  The  long  fibers  are  also  laid  in  regular 
order,  so  that  they  can  be  readily  spun  into  yarn. 
Lister’s  apparatus  clears  the  long  fibers  by  draw¬ 
ing  them  through  a  series  of  teeth  by  means  of  a 
nipper.  A  pair  of  jaws  seizes  a  mouthful  of  wool, 
and  conveys  it  into  a  carrier,  which,  in  its  turn, 
deposits  upon  the  comb  a  brush,  pressing  it  down 
on  the  teeth  to  a  proper  depth.  Having  cleared  one 
end  of  the  staple,  it  transfers  the  uncleared  end  to 
the  rotating  comb,  from  which  it  is  extracted  by 
drawing-rollers.  The  noils  are  removed  from  the 
comb  by  another  set  of  rollers.  The  long,  cleared 
wool  is  delivered  in  a  continuous  sliver  from  the 
machine  at  one  point,  the  noil  being  passed  away 
at  another. 

♦wool-driver,  s.  One  who  buys  wool  and  carries 
it  to  market. 


WOOl-dyed,  a.  Dyed  in  the  form  of  wool  or  yarn 
before  being  made  into  cloth. 

wool-gathering,  s.  The  act  of  gathering  W09I ; 
now  applied  proverbially  or  figuratively  to  the  in¬ 
dulgence  of  idle  fancies ;  a  foolish  or  fruitless  pur¬ 
suit.  The  allusion  is  probably  to  the  practice  of 
athering  the  tufts  of  wool  to  he  found  on  shrubs, 
edges,  &c.,  which  necessitates  much  wandering 
about  with  little  result. 

“His  wits  were  a  wool-gathering  as  they  say.” — Burton ; 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  pt.  i.,  §  2. 

wool-grower,  s.  A  person  who  breeds  sheep  for 
the  production  of  wool. 

wool-growing,  adj.  The  business  of  breeding 
sheep  for  the  production  of  wool. 

wool-hall,  s.  A  trade  market  in  the  woolen  dis¬ 
tricts.  ( Simmonds .) 

WOOl-man,  s.  A  dealer  in  wool, 
wool-mill,  s.  A  mill  or  factory  for  manufactur¬ 
ing  wool  and  woolen  cloth. 

wool-moter,  s.  A  person  employed  in  picking 
wool  and  freeing  it  from  lumps  of  pitch  and  other 
impurities.  (Simmonds.) 

WOOl-packer,  subst.  One  who  puts  up  wool  into 
pack  or  bales ;  also,  a  machine  for  compressing  and 
tying  fleeces. 

WOOl-picker,  s.  A  machine  for  burring  wool, 
wool-scribbler,  subst.  The  same  as  Woolen- 

8CBIBBLER  (q.  V.). 

wool-shears,  subst.  An  instrument  for  shearing 
sheep. 

wool-staple,  s. 

1.  A  city  or  town  where  wool  used  to  be  brought 
to  the  king’s  staple  for  sale. 

2.  The  fiber  or  pile  of  wool.  [Staple.] 

wool-stapler,  s. 

1.  A  dealer  in  wool. 

2.  A  wool-sorter  (q.  v.). 

wool-thistle,  s. 

Botany :  Carduus  eriophorus  ( Britten  <Sk  Holland) . 
Stem  much  branched,  furrowed,  two  feet  high; 
leaves  semi-amplexicaul,  but  not  decurrent,  white 
and  cottony,  white  beneath,  pinnatifid,  spinous 
and  hairy,  head  very  large,  woolly,  involucre  glo¬ 
bose  ;  flowers  pale  purple,  anthers  blue.  Young 
parts  cooked  and  eaten  as  salad.  Called  also  the 
Woolly-headed  Thistle, 
wool-tree,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Eriodendron  (q.  v.). 
wool-winder,  s.  A  person  employed  to  wind  or 
make  up  wool  into  bundles  to  be  packed  for  sale, 
wofild,  v.  t.  [Dut.  woelen= to  wind,  to  wrap.] 
Naut. :  To  wrap ;  particularly  to  wind  a  rope 
round  a  mast  or  yard  when  made  of  two  or  more 
pieces,  at  the  place  where  they  are  fished,  for  the 
purpose  of  confining  and  supporting  them, 
woold,  s.  [Weld  (1).] 
woold -er,  s.  [Eng.  woold;  -er.] 

1.  Naut. :  A  stick  used  for  tightly  winding  a  rope 
round  another  object,  as  in  fishing  a  spar. 

2.  Rope-making:  One  of  the  handles  of  the  top. 
[Top,  s.,  II.  3.] 

woold’-lng,  pa.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Woold,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pa.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verh.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  winding,  as  a  rope,  round  a  mast. 

2.  A  rope  used  for  binding  masts  and  spars. 
W0Ql'-en,  &c.  [Woollen,  &c.] 

♦woQl'-fel,  s.  [Eng.  wool,  and  fell,  s.]  A  skin  or 
fell  with  the  wool ;  a  skin  from  which  the  wool  has 
not  been  removed. 

“Wool  and  woolfels  were  ever  of  little  value  in  this 
kingdom.” — Davies:  On  Ireland. 

♦wOQl’-f  1st,  s.  [Eng.  wool,  and  fist.]  A  term  of 
reproach.  Nares  suggests  that  it.  may  have  origin¬ 
ally  meant  sheep-stealer,  or  purloiner  of  wool. 

“Out  you  sous’d  garnet,  you  woolfistj  begone,  I  say.” — 
Frol,  to  Wily  Beguiled. 

WOQl-hope,  s.  [See  def.] 

Geog.:  A  valley  near  Hereford,  England. 
Woolhope-limestone  and  shale,  s. 

Geol. :  The  lowest  calcareous  member  of  the 
Upper  Silurian  Rocks,  largely  developed  at  Wool- 
hope.  It  contains  remains  of  twenty-five  species  of 
fossil  Crustacea ,  chiefly  Trilobites,  fifty-nine  Brachi- 
opods,  eight  Gasteropods.  three  Pteropods,  and 
three  Cephalopods.  ( Etheridge .) 

WOQlled,  adj.  [Eng.  wool;  -ed.]  Having  wool. 
Used  in  composition,  as  a  fin e-woolled  sheep. 


woQl’-len,  wopl’-en,  *wol-len,  a.  &  s.  [A. 

wyllen,  from  wul,  wntU=wool.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Made  of  wool ;  consisting  of  wool. 

“  The  woollen  coat  .  .  .  which  covers  the  day  laborer.” 
Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  i,  ch.  i. 

2.  Pertaining  to  wool. 

*3.  Clad  in  the  rough,  homespun  serges  of  former 
times,  as  opposed  to  the  silk,  velvet,  and  fine  linen 
of  the  wealthier  classes ;  hence,  coarse,  boorish, 
rustic,  vulgar. 

“  Woollen  vassals,  things  created 
To  buy  and  sell  with  groats.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  2. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Lang. :  Cloth  made  of  wool,  such  as 
blanketings,  serges,  flannels,  tweeds,  broadcloth, 
and  the  like. 

“The  best  woollens  are  sold  a  third  cheaper.” — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  Bot.:  Verbascum  thapsus.  [Verbascum.] 

^[Buried  in  Woollen:  [Flannel,  A.  I.  3.]. 

woollen-draper,  s.  A  retail  dealer  in  woollen 

cloth,  flannels,  and  the  like.  (Eng.) 

woollen-manufacture,  s.  The  act  of  forming 
wool  into  cloth  and  stuff.  The  fabrics  woven  from 
short  wools  are  distinctively  called  woollens  :  those 
from  long  wools  are  termed  worsteds.  [Worsted.] 
The  manufacture  of  cloth  was  known  to  the  ancient 
Greeks,  Romans,  the  Hindus,  the  Jews,  &c.  (Lev. 
xiii.  47,  48,  xix.  19;  Deut.  xxii.  11),  but  among  these 
people  it  was  chiefly  a  domestic  manufacture.  In 
all  probability  the  Romans  first  introduced  it  into 
Britain.  There  is  little  historic  mention  of  it  be¬ 
fore  the  thirteenth  century.  Edward  III.  improved 
the  manufacture  by  inviting  over  Flemings,  who 
were  more  skillful  in  it  than  the  English  of  that 
time.  During  subsequent  centuries  unwise  legisla¬ 
tion,  such  as  limiting  the  industry  to  particular 
towns,  retarded  its  progress ;  besides  which  it  was 
hampered  by  enactments  equally  unenlightened 
regarding  wool.  [Wool,  IT-]  Notwithstanding  aU 
difficulties,  it  ultimately  rooted  itself  deeply,  and 
of  the  textile  arts  is  now  second  only  to  the  cotton 
manufacture.  It  is  estimated  that  over  32,000  vari¬ 
eties  of  goods  are  manufactured  of  wool. 

woollen-printer,  s.  A  workman  who  impresses 
patterns  or  colors  on  woollen  or  mixed  fabrics. 

woollen-scribbler,  s.  A  machine  for  combing 
or  preparing  wool  into  thin,  downy,  translucent 
layers,  preparatory  to  spinning.  (Simmonds.) 

wopl-len-ette’,  s.  [English  woollen ;  dimin.  suff. 
-ette.] 

Fabric :  A  thin  woollen  stuff. 


wopl’-li-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  woolly;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  woolly. 
wOQl-ly,  a.  [Eng.  wool;  -ly.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Consisting  of  wool. 

“The  warm  and  woolly  fleece  that  cloath' d  her  mur¬ 
derer.”  Dryden:  Ovid;  Metam.  xv. 

2.  Resembling  wool. 

“My  fleece  of  woolly  hair,  that  now  uncurls.” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  3. 

3.  Clothed  or  covered  with  wool. 

“First  down  he  sits,  to  milk  the  woolly  dams.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  ix.  402. 

4.  Covered  with  a  fleecy  substance  resembling 
wool.  (Ben  Jonson:  Forest;  To  Penshurst.) 

II.  Bot. :  Of  the  nature  or  appearance  of  wool ; 
covered  with  long,  dense,  curled  and  matted  hairs, 
as  the  stem  and  leaves  of  Verbascum  thapsus. 
woolly-bear,  s. 

Entom. :  A  popular  name  for  the  caterpillar  of 
the  Tiger-moth  (q.  v.). 

woolly-butt,  s. 

Bot. :  Eucalyptus  longifolia  and  E.  viminalis. 
(Treas.  of  Bot.) 

woolly-cheetah,  s. 

Zobl. :  Felis  lanea  (or  Cyncelurus  jubata,  var. 
lanea),  a  variety,  if  not  a  distinct  species,  from 
South  Africa.  It  differs  from  the  Cheetah  in  having 
woolly  hair,  and  the  spots  and  face-mark  brown 
instead  of  black, 
woolly-elephant,  s. 

Zobl. :  Elephas  primigenius.  [Mammoth.] 
woolly-haired,  a. 

Anthrop. :  Having  hair  more  or  less  resembling 
wool.  [Ulotrichi.] 

“No  woolly-haired  nation  has  ever  had  an  important 
‘history.’  ” — Haeckel:  Hist.  Creation  (Eng.  ed.),  ii.  310. 

woolly-head,  s.  A  negro.  So  called  from  his 
wool-like  hair. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fS.ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,^  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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woolly-headed  thistle,  s.  [Wool-thistle.] 
woolly-indris,  woolly-lemur,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Indris  laniger,  from  Madagascar  and  the 
adjacent  islands.  The  body  is  about  eighteen 
inches  long,  the  tail  two-thirds  as  much.  The  gen¬ 
eral  tint  is  a  more  or  less  rusty  brown,  with  a 
Whit  sh  band  on  the  forehead. 

woolly-macaco,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Lemur  mongoz,  a  native  of  Madagascar. 
General  color  of  fur  reddish-gray,  crown  of  head, 
face,  and  chin  black,  black  streak  on  forehead  and 
across  crown,  cheeks  iron-gray. 

woolly-maki,  s.  [Woolly-indris.] 
woolly-monkey,  s.  [Lagothrix.] 
woolly-rhinoceros,  s. 

Paloeont.:  Rhinoceros  tichorinus,  probably  the 
best-known  form  of  the  extinct  Rhinoceroses,  speci¬ 
mens  having  been  found  imbedded  in  ice.  The  skin 
was  without  folds  and  covered  with  hair  and  wool ; 
there  were  two  horns,  the  anterior  one  being  of  re¬ 
markable  size,  and  the  nostrils  were  separated  by  a 
complete  bony  partition.  The  geographical  range 
of  the  Woolly  Rhinoceros  wasover  the  northern  lati¬ 
tudes  of  Europe  and  Asia,  but,  unlike  the  Mam¬ 
moth,  it  did  not  cross  Behring’s  Straits.  Its  remains 
are  first  found  in  the  Miocene. 

woQl’-pack,  *wol-pak,  s.  [English  wool,  and 
pack.'] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  pack  or  bag  of  wool;  specifically, 
a  bale  or  bundle  weighing  240  pounds.  ( Robert  of 
Gloucester,  p.  439.) 

2.  Geol.  (pi.) :  A  local  name  for  large  concretion¬ 
ary  masses  of  good  limestone,  occurring  in  beds  of 
impure  earthy  limestone  and  shale  in  the  Wenlock 
formation.  Some  of  them  near  Wenlock,  England, 
have,  according  to  Murchison,  a  diameter  of  eighty 
feet.  Called  also  Ball-stones.  ( Woodward :  Geol. 
Eng.  <&  Wales,  p.  55.) 

wool  -sack,  *wolle-sak,  s.  [English  wool,  s., 
and  sacfc.l 

1.  A  sack  or  bag  of  wool. 

2.  The  seat  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  It  is  a  large,  square  bag  of  wool,  without 
back  or  arms,  and  covered  with  green  cloth. 

“In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  an  Act  of  Parliament 
was  passed  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  wool;  and  that 
this  source  of  our  national  wealth  might  be  kept  con¬ 
stantly  in  mind,  woolsacks  were  placed  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  whereon  the  judges  sat.  Hence,  the  Lord  Chancel¬ 
lor,  who  presides  in  the  House  of  Lords,  is  said  to  ‘  sit  on 
the  woolsack,’  or  to  be  ‘appointed  to  the  woolsack.’” — 
Brewer:  Diet.  Phrase  &  Fable. 

*W00lsack-pie,  s.  A  kind  of  pie  made  and  sold 
at  the  “  Woolsack,”  an  old  London  ordinary.  Gif¬ 
ford  says  that  it  was  of  low  reputation,  and  a  Wool¬ 
sack  pie  may  therefore=coarse  fare.  ( Ben  Jon- 
son:  Alchemist,  v.  2.) 

W0Ql'-§ejf,  s.  [See  def.]  An  abbreviation  of  lin¬ 
sey-woolsey  (q.  v.). 

■wopl'-sort-er,  s.  [Eng.  wool,  s.,  and  sorter.]  A 

Fierson  who  sorts  wools  according  to  their  qualities. 
Wool,  s.  (1).] 
woolsorters’  disease,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  kind  of  malignant  pustule  which  often 
afEects  persons  who  handle  the  wool  of  animals 
which  have  died  from  splenic  fever. 

“A  death  from  woolsorters’  disease  has  occurred  in 
Bradford.” — London  Daily  News. 

WOQl'-Stock,  subst.  [Eng.  wooL  s.,  and  stock.]  A 
heavy  wooden  hammer  used  in  fulling  cloth. 

*woQl’-ward,  *wolle-ward,  *wol-ward,  *wol- 
warde,  a.  [Eng.  wool,  s.,  and  ward=toward,  as  in 
homeward,  &c.]  Dressed  in  wool  only,  without 
linen.  Often  enjoined  in  the  pre-Reformation  times 
as  an  actof  penance.  (Theliteral  meaning  is  “  hav¬ 
ing  the  skin  toward  or  next  the  wool.”  ) 

“The  naked  truth  of  it  is,  Ihave  no  shirt.  I  go  wool- 
ward  for  penance.” — Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  v.  2. 

*W00lward-g0ing,  subst.  The  act  or  practice  of 
wearing  woolen  garments  next  the  skin  in  place  of 
linen,  as  an  act  of  penance. 

“Their  watching,  fasting,  [woolward-going,  and  rising 
at  midnight.” — Tyndale. 

k  Wool'-wloh  (second  w  silent),  s.  [See  def.] 

I  Geog.:  A  parish  and  market  town  of  England 
about  nine  miles  east-south-east  of  London.  The 
1  town  is  the  seat  of  a  great  Government  arsenal  and 
dock-vard. 

Woolwich  and  Reading  Beds: 

Geology :  A  series  of  Lower  Eocene  beds  formerly 
called  the  PlasticClay  (q.  v.).  With  the  exception 
of  the  Thanet  Sands  (q.  v.),  they  are  the  oldest 
English  Tertiaries.  They  occur  in  England  both  in 
the  London  and  Hampshire  basins,  the  Thanet 
Sands  underlying  them  in  the  former,  but  being 
absent  from  the  latter  area.  In  the  London  basin 
they  are  seen  chiefly  at  Blackheath,  Woolwich,  and 
Reading  The  strata  consist  of  mottled  clays  and 


sand  with  lignite,  and  one  horizon  contains  rolled 
flint  pebbles  derived  from  the  chalk.  The  Wool¬ 
wich  and  Reading  beds  are  of  fresh-water,  estuar¬ 
ine,  and  marine  origin.  An  Eocene  river  flowed 
from  the  southwest  into  the  Thames  at  Woolwich, 
having  in  it  various  shells,  Unios,  Paludinas, 
Cyrenas,  &c.,  with  plant  remains  of  Ficus,  Laurus, 
&c.  In  the  lowest  beds,  which  are  more  marine, 
banks  of  Oysters  ( Ostrea  bellovicina)  occur.  The 
fauna  comprises  72  genera  and  123  species.  Among 
them  are  turtles  and  a  mammal  (Coryphodon). 
The  Plastic  clay  exists  in  the  Paris  basin,  with  the 
same  remains. 

wool-work,  s.  [Eng.  wool,  and  work.]  Needle¬ 
work  executed  with  wool  on  canvas. 

*woon,  v.  i.  [Won,  v.] 

*woont,  a.  [Wont,  a.] 

woo  -rg.-l$f,  woo  -ra-ll,  s.  [Curari.] 

*woo§,  *woo§e,  s.  [A.  S.  wdse,  w6se=ooze  (q.v.).] 
Ooze. 

“The  aguish  woose  of  Kent  and  Essex.” — Howell:  Vin¬ 
dication  of  Himself  (1677). 

*wod§  -jf,  adject.  [A.  S.  wdsig,  from  wdse= ooze.] 
Oozy,  moist. 

“  What  is  she  else  but  a  foul  woosy  marsh  ?” 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  26. 

*woot,  v.  i.  [Wot.] 

WOOtZ,  subst.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  very  superior 
quality  of  steel,  made  in  the  East  Indies,  and  im¬ 
ported  into  America  and  Europe  for  superior  edge- 
tools.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  celebrated 
sword-blades  of  the  East.  Professor  Faraday  attrib¬ 
uted  its  excellence  to  the  presence  of  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  aluminium,  but  other  analyses  show  no  trace 
of  aluminium.  Wootz  is  believed  to  be  made  by  a 
process  direct  from  the  ore. 
wo6-yen,  yfl'-en,  s.  [Chinese  name.] 

ZoOl.:  Hylobates  pileatus,  a  Gibbon  (q.v.),  from 
a  small  island  nearCamboja.  Little  is  known  of 
the  habits  of  this  species,  the  individuals  of  which 
differ  greatly  in  coloration  at  different  periods  of 
their  lives.  The  young  are  uniformly  of  a  dirty 
white ;  females  white,  brownish-white  on  back, 
with  a  large  black  spot  on  the  head  and  chest; 
males  black,  back  of  head,  body,  and  legs  grayish, 
wop,  v.  t.  [Whop.] 
wor-ble§,  s.  pi.  [Warbles,*.] 
word,  *worde,  s.  [A.  S.  word:  cogn.  with  Dut. 
woord ;  Icel.  ordh  (for  vord) ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  ord ;  Ger. 
wort ;  Goth .waurd;  Lat. verbum ;  Lithuan .wardas 
=  aname.  Word  and  verb  are  doublets.] 

1.  A  single  articulate  sound  or  a  combination  of 
articulate  sounds  or  syllables  uttered  by  the  human 
voice,  and  by  custom  expressing  an  idea  or  ideas  ;  a 
vocable  ;  a  term  ;  a  single  component  part  of  a  lan¬ 
guage  or  of  human  speech  ;  a  constituent  part  of  a 
sentence. 

“Upon  a  nearer  approach,  I  find  that  there  is  so  close  a 
connection  between  ideas  and  words;  and  our  abstract 
ideas  and  general  words  have  so  constant  a  relation  one 
to  another,  that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  clearly  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  of  our  knowledge,  which  all  consists  in  proposi¬ 
tions,  without  considering,  first  the  nature,  use,  and 
signification  of  language.” — Locke:  Hum.  Understanding, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxxiii. 

2.  The  letter,  or  letters,  or  other  characters,  writ¬ 
ten  or  printed,  which  represent  such  a  vocable. 

3.  (PL) :  Speech,  language. 

“Speak  fair  words.”  —Shakesp. :  Venus  and  Adonis,  208. 

4.  Speech  exchanged ;  conversation,  discourse, 
talk. 

“  The  friars  and  you  must  have  a  word  anon.” 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  v. 

5.  Communication, information,  tidings,  message, 
account  (without  an  article,  and  only  in  the  singu¬ 
lar)  . 

“  To  send  him  word,  they’ll  meet  him.” 

Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives,  iv.  4. 

6.  A  term  or  phrase  of  command ;  an  order,  an 
injunction,  a  direction,  a  command. 

“  Brutus  gave  the  word  too  early.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  v.  3. 

7.  A  password,  a  watchword,  a  signal,  a  motto ;  a 
distinctive  or  important  term  or  phrase  adopted  as 
a  signal  or  a  shibboleth. 

“Now  to  my  word, 

It  is  ‘Adieu.’  ”  Shakesp..-  Hamlet,  i.  6. 

8.  A  term  or  phrase  implying  or  containing  an 
assertion,  declaration,  promise,  or  the  like,  which 
involves  the  faith  or  honor  of  the^  utterer  of  it; 
assurance,  promise,  affirmation.  (With  possessive 
pronouns.) 

“No,  by  my  word, — a  burly  groom 
He  seems.” — Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  19. 

*9.  A  brief  or  pithy  remark  or  saying ;  a  proverb, 
a  motto. 

“The  old  word  is,  ‘What  the  eye  views  not  the  heart 
rues  not.” — Bp.  Hall. 


10.  Terms  or  phrases  interchanged  expressive  of 
anger,  contention,  reproach,  or  the  like.  (Used  in 
the  plural,  and  generally  qualified  by  adjectives, 
such  as  high,  hot,  sharp,  harsh,  or  the  like.) 

“  Some  words  there  grew  ’twixt  Somerset  and  me." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  5. 

Tf  1.  A  word  and  a  blow:  Immediate  action;  a 
threat  and  its  immediate  execution ;  extreme 
promptitude  in  action. 

“I  find  there  is  nothing  but  a  word  and  a  blow  with 
you.” — Swift:  Polite  Conversation,  i. 

IT  Also  used  adjectively. 

“  Calling  him  a  word-and-a-blow  man.” — Mrs.  Trollope: 
Michael  Armstrong,  ch.  iv. 

2.  By  word  of  mouth :  By  actual  speaking ;  orally ; 
viva  voce. 

3.  Good  word,  *Good  words:  Favorable  account 
or  mention ;  commendation,  praise ;  expressed  good 
opinion. 

“  To  speak  a  good  word  to  Mistress  Anne  Page  for  my 
master.” — Shakesp.:  Men-y  Wives,  i.  4. 

4.  In  a  word,  In  one  word :  In  one  short  sentence; 
briefly  ;  in  short ;  to  sum  up ;  in  fine. 

“  In  a  word  ,  .  . 

He  is  complete  in  feature  and  in  mind.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  ii.  4. 

*5.  In  word:  In  mere  phraseology;  in  speech 
only ;  in  mere  seeming  or  profession. 

“Let  us  not  love  in  word,  neither  in  tongue,  but  in¬ 
deed  and  in  truth.” — 1  John  iii.  18. 

6.  The  Word: 

(1)  The  Scriptures,  or  any  part  of  them. 

“The  sword  and  the  word!  Do  you  study  them  both* 
master  parson?” — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  iii.  L 

(2)  The  second  person  of  the  Trinity ;  the  Logos 
(q.  v.). 

“In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was- 
with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God.” — John  i.  1. 

7.  To  eat  one's  words:  To  retract  what  one  has 
said. 

“I  will  not  eat  my  words.” — Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  v.  4. 

8.  To  have  a  word  with  a  person :  To  have  a  con¬ 
versation  with  him. 

“  The  generals  would  have  some  words.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  v.  L 

*9.  With  a  word.  At  a  word:  In  short;  in  a  word: 

10.  Word  for  word:  In  the  exact  words  or  terms; 
verbatim,  exactly;  as,  He  repeated  the  message 
word  for  word. 

word-blindness,  s.  A  morbid  inability  to 
understand  written  or  printed  words;  a  phase  of 
acatamathesia  (q.  v.).  Called  also  psychical  blind¬ 
ness.  [Aphasia.] 

word-book,  s.  [Cf.  Ger.  ivOrterbuch=a  diction¬ 
ary,  from  wOrter,  pi.  of  wort— a.  word,  and  buch=a 
book.]  A  dictionary,  a  vocabulary,  a  lexicon. 

^word-bound,  a.  Restrained  or  restricted  in> 
speech ;  unable  or  unwilling  to  express  one’s  self ;. 
bound  by  one’s  word. 

“ Word-bound  he  is  not: 

He’ll  tell  it  willingly.”  Joanna  Baillie. 

word-building,  s.  The  formation,  construction, 
or  composition  of  words ;  the  process  of  forming  or- 
making  words. 

word-catcher,  s.  One  who  cavils  at  words  -*£■ 
syllables. 

word-deafness,  s.  A  morbid  inability  to  nnisr- 
stand  spoken  words ;  a  phase  of  catamathesia  (q.  v.)._ 
Called  also  psychical  blindness.  [Aphasia.] 

*word-monger,  s.  One  who  uses  many  words ;  a 
verbalist. 

“The  work  of  a  paradoxical  word-monger  who  did  not 
know  what  he  was  writing  about.” — London  Daily  Tele - 
graph. 

word-painter,  s.  One  who  is  gifted  with  the- 
power  of  depicting  scenes  or  events  in  a  peculiarly 
graphic  or  vivid  manner;  one  who  affects  great 
picturesqueness  of  style. 

word-painting,  subst.  The  art  of  depicting  or 
describing  scenes  or  events  in  words  so  as  to  bring- 
them  vividly  and  distinctly  before  the  mind. 

word-picture,  s.  A  vivid  and  accurate  descrip¬ 
tion  of  any  scene  or  event,  so  that  it  is  brought 
clearly  before  the  mind,  as  in  a  picture. 

word-square,  s.  A  square  formed  by  a  series  of 
words  so  arranged  that  the  letters  spell  each  of  the  ■ 
words  when  read  across  or  downward ;  as — 

GAP 

ATE 

PEN 

*word-warrior,  s.  One  who  strives  or  quibbles 

about  words.  {Baxter.) 

word,  *word-en,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Word,  s.] 

*A.  Intrans. :  To  speak,  to  argue. 


bdil  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  - 1 

-clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel.  del 
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B.  Transitive; 

1.  To  express  in  words ;  to  phrase,  to  style.  (Now 
only  in  the  pa.  par.) 

“  Complaining  in  a  speech  well  worded." 

Cowper:  The  Poet ^  the  Oyster,  and  Sensitive  Plant. 

*2.  To  produce  an  effect  on  by  words ;  to  ply  or 
overpower  with  words. 

“If  one  were  to  be  worded  to  death,  Italian  is  the  fittest 
language,  in  regard  of  the  fluency  and  softness  of  it.” — 
Howell:  Letters,  bk.  i.,  let.  42. 

*3.  To  flatter,  to  cajole. 

“He  words  me,  girls,  he  words  me,  that  I  should  not 

Be  noble  to  myself.’’ 

Shakesp. :  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 

*4.  To  make  or  unmake  by  a  word  or  command. 

“  Him  .  .  .  who  could  word  heaven  and  earth  out  of 

nothing,  and  can  when  he  pleases  word  them  into  nothing 
again.” — South. 

To  word,  it:  To  argue,  to  wrangle,  to  dispute. 
“He  that  descends  not  to  word  it  with  a  shrew,  does 
worse  than  beat  her.” — V Estrange. 

*word'-er,  s.  [English  word ;  -er.]  A  speaker,  a 
writer. 

“We  could  not  say  as  much  of  our  high  worders." — 
Whitlock:  Manners  of  the  English,  p.  359. 

*w5rd’-I-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  wordy ;  -Zy.]  In  a  wordy 
or  verbose  manner. 

*w5rd'-I-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  wordy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  wordy  or  verbose ;  ver¬ 
bosity. 

word  -Ing,  s.  [Eng.  word;  -ing.] 

1.  The  act  of  expressing  in  words. 

“Whether  his  extemporary  wording  might  not  be  a 
defect,  and  the  like.” — Fell:  Life  of  Hammond,  §  3. 

2.  The  manner  in  which  anything  is  expressed  in 
words. 

‘ 1  Objection  was  raised  by  a  senator  to  the  wording  of 
the  fourth  clause.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*word'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  word;  -ish.]  Respecting 
words ;  verbal. 

“In  these  wordish  testimonies  (as  he  will  call  them).” 
•—Hammond:  Works,  ii.  167. 

*word'-Ish-ness,  s.  [Eng .wordish;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  wordish. 

2.  Verbosity. 

“The  truth  they  hide  by  their  dark  wordishness." 

Digby:  On  Bodies.  (Pref.) 

*word-less,  a.  [Eng.  word;  -(ess.]  Not  using 
words  ;  not  speaking  ;  silent,  speechless. 

“Her  joy  with  heaved-up  hands  she  doth  express, 

And,  wordless,  so  greets  heaven  for  his  success.” 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  112. 

*word§-man,  s.  [Eng.  words,  and  man.]  One 
who  attaches  undue  importance  to  words  ;  one  who 
deals  in  mere  words  ;  a  verbalist. 

“Some  speculative  wordsman.” — Bushnell. 
*word§ -man-ship,  s.  [Eng.  wordsman;  -s/u'p.] 
Knowledge  or  command  of  words ;  fluency. 

*WOrd'-spIte,  adj.  [English  word ,  and  spite.] 
Abusive. 

“  A  silly  yet  ferocious  wordspite  quarrel.” — Palgrave: 
Hist.  Norm,  and  England,  ii.  561. 

♦word  -strife,  s.  [Eng.  word,  and  strife."]  Dis¬ 
pute  about  words. 

“The  end  of  this  .  .  .  wordstrife.” — Hacket:  Life  of 
Williams,  ii.  167. 

*word -y  (1),  a.  [En g.word;  -y.] 

1.  Consisting  of  words;  verbal. 

“Thus  in  a  wordy  war  their  tongues  display 
More  fierce  intents,  preluding  to  the  fray.” 

Cowper ;  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xviii.  40. 

2.  Containing  many  words  ;  full  of  words  ;  diffuse. 

“In  this  their  wordy  and  wearisome  volume.” — Bp. 

Ball:  Answer  to  Vindication  of  Smectymnuus. 

3.  Using  many  words;  verbose,  prolix. 

“A  wordy  orator  .  .  .  making  a  magnificent  speech 

full  of  vain  promises.” — Spectator.  {Todd.) 

4.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  words. 

“Hope  to  win  the  wordy  race.” 

Byron:  A  College  Examination. 

wor-dy  (2),  a.  [Worthy.]  {Scotch.) 
wore, pref.  of  v.  [Weak,  d.] 
work,  *werch-en,  *wirch~en,  *werke,  *wirke, 
*worch-en,  *worke,  *woorch-en  (pa.  t.  worked, 
wrought,  pa.  par.  worked,  wrought),  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S. 
wyrcan,  wircan,  wercan  (pa.  t.  worhte,  pa.  par. 
geworht).]  [Woek,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  make  exertion  for  some  end  or  purpose ;  to 
engage  in  or  be  employed  on  some  task,  labor,  duty, 
or  the  like  ;  to  be  occupied  in  the  performance  of 
Rome  operation,  process,  or  undertaking ;  to  labor, 
to  toil. 

“This  we  commanded  you,  if  any  would  not  work, 
neither  should  he  eat.” — 2  Thess.  iii.  10. 


2.  To  use  efforts  for  attaining  some  object  or  aim ; 
to  strive,  to  labor ;  to  exert  one’s  self. 

“I  will  work 

To  bring  this  matter  to  the  wished  end.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  3. 

3.  To  be  customarily  engaged  or  employed  in  any 

business,  trade,  profession,  employment,  or  the 
like  ;  to  be  in  employment ;  to  hold  a  situation  ;  to 
be  occupied  as  a  worker  ;  to  perform  the  duties  of 
a  workman,  man  of  business,  &c.  ( Isaiah  xix.  9.) 

4.  To  be  in  motion,  operation,  or  activity ;  to  keep 
up  a  continuous  movement  or  action ;  to  act,  to 
operate  ;  as,  A  machine  works  well. 

5.  To  have  or  take  effect ;  to  operate ;  to  exercise 
influence  ;  to  be  effective  ;  to  produce  an  effect. 

“All  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love 
God.” — Romans  viii.  28. 

*6.  To  be  in  a  condition  of  strong,  violent,  or 
severe  exertion  ;  to  be  agitated  or  tossed  about ;  to 
toil,  to  heave,  to  strain. 

“  The  sea  wrought  and  was  tempestuous.” — Jonah  i.  11. 

7.  To  travel;  used  of  conveyances  and  of  their 
drivers. 

8.  To  make  way  laboriously  and  slowly  ;  to  make 
progress  with  great  exertion  and  difficulty;  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  a  severe  struggle.  (Generally  followed 
by  adverbs,  such  as  along,  down,  into,  out,  through, 
&c.) 

“All  [yachts]  working  into  Start  Bay  to  avoid  the  tide.” 
—Field,  Sept.  4,  1886. 

9.  To  ferment,  as  liquors. 

“If  in  the  wort  of  beer,  while  it  worketh,  before  it  be 
tunned,  the  burrage  be  often  changed  with  fresh,  it  will 
make  a  sovereign  drink  for  melancholy.” — Bacon:  Natu¬ 
ral  History. 

10.  To  operate  or  act,  as  a  purgative  or  cathartic ; 
to  act  internally,  as  a  medicine. 

“Most  purges  heat  a  little;  and  all  of  them  work  best 
.  .  .  in  warm  weather.” — Grew:  Cosmologia. 

11.  To  succeed  in  practice ;  to  act  satisfactorily ; 
as,  The  plan  will  not  work.  ( Colloq .) 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  bestow  labor,  toil,  or  exertion  upon  ;  to  con¬ 
vert  to  or  prepare  for  use  by  labor  or  effort. 

2.  To  extract  useful  materials  or  products  from 
by  labor. 

“And  given  the  reason  why  they  forbear  to  work  them 
[mines]  at  that  time,  and  when  they  left  off  from  working 
them.  ”  — Raleigh. 

3.  To  produce,  accomplish,  or  acquire  by  labor, 
toil,  or  exertion  ;  to  effect,  to  perform. 

“  The  change  shall  please,  nor  shall  it  matter  aught 

Who  works  the  wonder,  if  it  We  but  wrought.” 

Cowper:  Conversation,  846. 

*4.  To  be  the  cause  of ;  to  effect ;  to  bring  about. 

“  Our  light  affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  work¬ 
eth  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of 
glory.” — 2  Corinth,  iv.  17. 

5.  To  put  or  set  in  motion,  action,  or  exertion ;  to 
keep  busy,  or  in  a  state  of  activity. 

“  Put  forth  thy  utmost  strength,  work  every  nerve.” 

Addison:  Cato,  i.  1. 

6.  To  ditect  the  action  of ;  to  manage,  to  handle  ; 
as,  to  work  an  engine  or  a  ship. 

7.  To  transact,  to  manage,  to  carry  out. 

“  Salomon  saith:  Werke  all  thinges  by  conseil,  and  thou 
shalt  never  i  epente.” — Tale  of  Melibeus. 

8.  To  bring  by  action  or  motion  to  any  state,  the 
state  being  expressed  by  an  adjective  or  other 
word. 

“  So  the  pure  limpid  stream,  when  foul  with  stains  .  . . 

Works  itself  clear.”  Addison:  Cato,  i.  1. 

9.  To  attain  or  make  by  continuous  and  severe 
labor,  exertion,  struggle,  or  striving ;  to  force  grad¬ 
ually  and  with  labor  or  exertion. 

“  Within  that  dome  as  yet  Decay 
Hath  slowly  work'd  her  cankering  way.” 

Byron:  The  Giaour. 

10.  To  solve ;  to  work  out ;  as,  to  work  a  sum. 
(Colloq.) 

*11.  To  influenceby  continued  prompting, urging, 
or  like  means ;  to  gain  over ;  to  prevail  upon ;  to 
lead ;  to  induce. 

“What  you  would  work  me  to,  I  have  some  aim.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  i.  2. 

12.  To  make  into  shape;  to  form,  to  fashion,  to 
mold ;  as,  to  work  clay. 

13.  To  embroider. 

“A  princess  wrought  it  [a  handkerchief]  me.” 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  iv.  1. 

14.  To  operate  upon,  as  a  purgative  or  cathartic ; 
to  purge. 

*15.  To  excite  by  degrees ;  to  act  upon  so  as  to 
throw  into  a  state  of  perturbation  or  agitation ;  to 
agitate  violently. 

“  Some  passion  that  works  him  strongly.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iv. 


16.  To  cause  to  ferment,  as  liquor. 

IT  1.  To  ivork  against:  To  act  in  opposition  to;  to 
oppose  actively. 

2.  To  work  in:  .  . 

(1)  Intrans. :  To  intermix,  to  unite,  to  nt  m,  to 
agree. 

“Our  routes  will  work  in  excellently  with  those  of  the 
Australian  explorers  in  1881  and  1882.” — Athencsum ,  Dec. 
20,  1884. 

(2)  Transitive  _  . 

(a)  To  intermix,  as  one  material  with  another,  in 
the  process  of  manufacture  or  the  like ;  to  interlace, 
to  weave  in  ;  as,  to  work  bad  yarn  in  with  good. 

( b )  To  cause  to  enter  or  penetrate  by  continued 
effort ;  as,  The  tool  was  slowly  worked  in. 

3.  To  work  into : 

(1)  The  same  as  (o  worfc  in  (2)  (6). 

(2)  To  introduce  artfully  and  gradually;  to  insin¬ 
uate  ;  as,  He  worked  himself  into  favor. 

*(3)  To  alter  or  change  by  a  gradual  process. 

“  This  imperious  man  will  i cork  us  all 
From  princes  into  pages.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  2. 

4.  To  work  off;  To  remove  or  get  rid  of,  as  by 
continued  labor,  exertion,  or  by  some  gradual  pro¬ 
cess  ;  as,  to  ivork  off  the  impurities  of  a  liquor  by 
fermentation. 

5.  To  work  on  (or  upon) :  To  act  on ;  to  exercise 
an  influence  on  ;  to  influence,  to  excite,  to  charm. 

6.  To  work  one's  passage : 

Naut. :  To  give  one’s  work  or  services  as  an  equiv¬ 
alent  for  passage-money. 

7.  To  work  one' s  way :  To  progress,  to  succeed,  to 
advance. 

8.  To  work  out : 

(1)  Intrans. :  To  result  in  practice. 

“Reforms,  which  looked  very  well  on  paper,  but  did 
not  work  out  very  well.”— London  Daily  Chronicle. 

(2)  Transitive : 

(a)  To  effect  by  continued  labor  or  exertion ;  to 
accomplish. 

“  Work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trem¬ 
bling.” — Philippians  ii.  12. 

( b )  To  solve,  as  a  problem. 

“  M. — ,  Malvolio;  M. — why,  that  begins  my  name; 

Did  not  I  say  he  would  work  it  out  l  ” 

Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5. 

(c)  To  exhaust  by  drawing  or  extracting  all  the 
useful  material  from;  as,  The  mine  was  quite 
worked  out. 

*(d)  To  efface,  to  erase. 

“Tears  of  joy  for  your  returning  spilt. 

Work  out  and  expiate  our  former  guilt.'* 

Dryden.  (Todd.) 

9.  To  work  up : 

(l)  Intrans. :  To  make  way  upward ;  to  rise. 

@  Transitive : 

)  To  make  up ;  to  convert ;  to  make  into 
shape. 

“Tubular-shaped  blossoms  .  .  .  are  of  great  value 
for  working  up  in  bouquets.” — Field,  Oct.  3,  1885. 

( b )  To  stir  up,  to  excite,  to  raise,  to  agitate. 

“  This  lake  resembles  a  sea  when  worked  up  by  storms.” 
— Addison.  (Todd.) 

(c)  To  use  up  in  the  process  of  manufacture  or 
the  like  ;  to  expend  or  utilize  in  any  work  ;  as,  We 
have  worked  up  all  our  material. 

(d)  To  expand,  to  enlarge,  to  elaborate;  as,  to  * 
work  up  an  article  or  story. 

(e)  To  learn  or  gam  a  knowledge  of  by  study;  as, 
to  work  up  a  subject. 

*(/)  To  exhaust  the  strength  or  energy  of  by  too 
heavy  or  continuous  toil;  to  weary  or  fatigue  by 
hard  work ;  to  wear  out. 

work,  *warke,  *werk,  *werke,  *woork,  subst. 

5 A.  S.  weorc.worc,  were:  cogn.  with  Dutch  werk; 

cel .verk;  Dan.  veerk ;  Sw.  verk;  O.  H.  Ger.  werch, 
werah;  Got.  werk.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Exertion  of  strength,  energy,  or  other  faculty, 
physical  or  mental ;  effort  or  activity  directed  to 
some  purpose  or  end  ;  toil,  labor,  employment. 

“All  at  her  work  the  village  maiden  sings.” 

R.  Giffard:  Contemplation. 

2.  The  matter  or  business  upon  which  one  is  en- 

f:aged,  employed,  or  laboring;  that  upon  which 
abor  is  expended ;  that  which  engages  one’s  time 
or  attention  ;  any  business  or  project  upon  which 
one  is  employed  or  engaged;  an  undertaking,  an 
enterprise,  a  task. 

“  I  have  work  in  hand  that  you  yet  know  not  of.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  4. 

3.  That  which  is  done  ;  that  which  proceeds  from 
agency ;  an  action,  deed,  feat,  achievement,  or  per¬ 
formance  ;  an  act  done. 

“The  works  which  the  Father  hath  given  me  to  finish.** 

— John  v.  36. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f&ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th§re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  s&n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian.  »,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


world 


work-bag 
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4.  Thatwhichismade,  manufactured,  or  produced ; 
an  article,  piece  of  goods,  fabric,  or  structure  pro¬ 
duced  ;  a  product  of  nature  or  art. 

“The  worker  from  the  work  distinct  was  known.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  229. 

5.  Specifically  applied  to — 

(1)  That  which  is  produced  by  mental  labor;  a 
literary  or  artistic  performance  or  composition ;  as, 
the  works  of  Shakespeare. 

(2)  Embroidery;  flowers  or  figures  worked  with 
the  needle ;  needlework. 

“This  is  some  minx’s  token,  and  I  must  take  out  the 
work.’’ — Shakesp.:  Othello,  iv.  1. 

(3)  An  extensive  engineering  structure,  as  a  dock, 
bridge,  embankment,  fortification,  or  the  like. 

“I  will  be  walking  on  the  works." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  2. 

6.  An  industrial  or  manufacturing  establishment ; 
an  establishment  where  labor  is  carried  on  exten¬ 
sively  or  in  different  departments  ;  a  factory.  (Gen- 
erally  in  the  plural ;  as,  gas -works,  iron-works,  &c.) 

-7.  Manner  of  working ;  management,  treatment. 

“It  is  pleasant  to  see  what  work  our  adversaries  make 
With  this  innocent  canon.” — Stilling  fleet. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mech.:  The  overcoming  of  resistance;  the  re¬ 
sult  of  one  force  overcoming  another ;  the  act  of 
producing  a  change  of  configuration  in  a  system  in 
opposition  to  a  force  which  resists  that  change.  In 
America  and  England  the  unit  of  work  is  taken  as  a 
weight  of  one  pound  lifted  one  foot. 

“In  all  cases  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  speak  of 
work  being  done — -whether  by  men,  horse-power,  or  steam- 
power,  and  however  various  the  products  may  bo  in  differ¬ 
ent  cases — the  physical  part  of  the  process  consists  solely 
in  producing  or  changing  motion,  or  in  keeping  up  mo¬ 
tion  in  opposition  to  resistance,  or  in  a  combination  of 
these  actions.” — Atkinson:  Ganot ;  Physics,  §  60. 

2.  Min. :  Ores  before  they  are  cleaned  or  dressed* 

3.  Script.  &  Theol.:  In  Rom.  xi.  6,  work  is  used  in 
the  singular  as  opposed  to  grace ;  much  more  fre¬ 
quently  the  term  is  plural  (works) ,  and  often  con¬ 
stitutes  an  antithesis  to  faith  (Rom.  iii. 27).  Some¬ 
times  the  expression  is  “the  works  of  the  law” 
(Rom.  ix.  32),  also  “  dead  works”  which  require  to 
be  repented  of  (Heb.  vi.  1,  ix.  14).  A  fundamental 
distinction  is  drawn  between  the  works  of  the  flesh 
(Gal.  v.  19-21)  and  the  fruit  of  the  spirit  (22-23). 
The  Protestant  doctrine  is,  that  man  is  justified  by 
faith  made  manifest  by  works  (Rom.  iii.  28,  cf. 
James  ii.  17-26)  but  is  judged  by  works  (Matt.  xvi. 
27  ;  xxv.  31-46),  those  which  are  the  fruit  of  faith  be¬ 
ing  acceptable  to  God  (Rom.  vi.  1-23,  viii.  1-4;  Heb. 
xi.  5),  those  not  having  this  origin  being  unaccept¬ 
able  (Heb.  xi.  6).  Cf.  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and 
fourteenth  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  the  Confes¬ 
sion  of  Faith,  ch.  xvi.,  &c.  A  controversy  arose  in 
the  sixteenth  century  on  the  necessity  of  good 
works  to  salvation.  Melanchthon  was  accustomed 
to  admit  this  necessity.  The  more  rigid  Lutherans 
considered  his  views  on  the  subject  a  departure 
from  those  of  their  Master.  Major,  in  1552,  defended 
Melanchthon’s  opinion  against  Nicholas  Amsdorf, 
who  maintained  that  good  works  are  pernicious  to 
salvation.  Major  made  a  partial  retraction,  and  in 
1577  the  controversy  was  terminated  by  the  Formula 
of  Concord.  [Formula,  s.,  If  (2).] 

IT  Work  is  the  general  term,  as  including  that 
which  calls  for  the  exertion  of  our  strength ;  labor 
differs  from  it  in  the  degree  of  exertion  required,  it 
is  hard  work;  toil  expresses  a  still  higher  degree  of 

gainful  exertion;  drudgery  implies  a  mean  and 
egrading  work:  and  is  tne  lot  of  those  lowest  in 
society.  _  Work  is  more  or  less  voluntary,  but  a  task 
is  work  imposed  by  others. 

work-bag,  subst.  A  small  bag  used  by  ladies  in 
which  to  keep  their  needlework,  &c. ;  a  reticule. 

work-box,  s.  A  box  used  to  keep  small  pieces  of 
needlework,  and  fitted  with  a  tray  to  contain 
needles,  cotton,  &c. 
work-day,  s.  A  working-day  (q.  v.). 
Work-fellow,  s.  One  engaged  in  the  same  work 
with  another. 

“  Timotheus,  my  work-fellow,  and  Lucias,  salute  you.” 
— - Romans  xvi.  21. 

work-folk,  work-folks,  s.pl.  Persons  engaged 
in  manual  labor. 

“Our  work-folks  like  farmers  did  live.” 

Ballad,  quoted  in  Macaulay.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

work-people,  working-people,  s.  pi.  People 
engaged  in  work  or  labor,  especially  in  manual 
labor. 

“  Very  few  of  the  ‘sweated  ’  work-people  of  London  have 
come  forward  to  assist  the  Committee.”— St.  James’s 
Gazette,  Aug.  4,  1888. 

work-table,  s.  A  small  table  containing  drawers 
and  other  conveniences  in  which  ladies  keep  their 
needlework,  cotton,  &c. 

work'-a-ble,  adj.  [Eng.  work;  -able.']  Capable 
of  being  worked  ;  fit  for  or  worth  working. 


work'-g,-day,  *work  -i-day,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  work, 
and  day.] 

*A.  As  subst. :  A  working-day. 

“For  thy  sake  I ’’finish  this  workiday.” — Ben  Jonson: 
Case  is  Altered,  iv.  3. 

B.  As  adj.:  Working-day,  every-day;  plodding, 
toiling. 

work'-er,  *werk-er,  *worch-er,  subst.  [Eng. 
work;  -er.\ 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  or  that  which  works,  per¬ 
forms,  acts,  or  does ;  a  laborer,  a  toiler,  a  per¬ 
former. 

“He  was  a  worker  in  silver.”  —  Reynolds:  A  Journey  to 
Flanders  and  Holland. 

2.  Entorn.:  The  same  as  Neuter,  B.  II.  3. 

*work'-ful,  adj.  [Eng.  work,  and  -full.]  Full  of 
work  or  designed  for  work. 

“You  saw  nothing  in  Coketown,  but  what  was  severely 
workful .” — Dickens:  Hard  Times,  ch.  v. 

work  -house,  *woorke-house,  s.  [Eng.  work, 
and  -house.] 

*1.  A  house  for  work  ;  a  manufactory,  a  factory. 
“Those  employed  in  every  different  branch  of  the  work 
can  often  be  collected  into  the  same  workhouse,  and  placed 
at  once  under  the  view  of  the  spectator.” —  Smith:  Wealth 
of  Nations,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

2.  English  Law:  A  house  in  which  paupers  are 
lodged,  and  those  of  them  who  are  able-bodied  are 
compelled  to  work.  Workhouses  were  originally 
erected  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  in  order  to  com¬ 
pel  rogues  and  vagabonds  to  work  for  a  living.  In 
this  country  poor-houses  are  analogous  institu¬ 
tions. 

3.  A  gaol,  a  house  of  correction. 

work’-ihg,  *werk-ing,  *worch-lng,  *worch- 
yng,  *worch-ynge,  *work-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[Work,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B  As  adjective  : 

1.  Engaged  in  work ;  devoted  to  bodily  labor ;  as, 
the  working  classes. 

2.  Laborious,  industrious;  diligent  in  one’s  call¬ 
ing. 

3.  Taking  an  active  part  in  a  business  ;  as,  a  work¬ 
ing  partner. 

4.  Connected  with  or  pertaining  to  the  working 
or  carrying  on  of  anything,  as  of  a  business,  &c. 

“If  working  expenses  can.  be  cut  down  without  sacrifice 
of  efficiency.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  laboring;  work,  labor. 

2.  Fermentation. 

3.  Movement,  operation. 

“And  now  the  secret  workings  of  my  brain 
Stand  all  reveal’d.”  Rowe:  Royal  Convert,  v. 

4.  The  keeping  in  action  or  employment. 

“The  results  to  hand  of  the  first  month’s  working.” — 
London  Daily  Chronicle. 

working-class,  s.  A  collective  name  for  those 
who  earn  their  living  by  manual  labor,  such  as 
mechanics,  laborers,  &c.,  who  work  for  weekly 
wages.  (Generally  used  in  the  plural.) 
working-day,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Any  day  upon  which  work  is  ordinarily  per¬ 
formed,  as  distinguished  from  Sundays  and  holi¬ 
days. 

“Will  you  have  me?” 

“No,  my  lord,  unless  I  might  have  another  for  working - 
days." — Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  ii.  1. 

2.  That  part  of  the  day  devoted  or  allotted  to 
work  or  labor ;  the  time  each  day  in  which  work  is 
actually  carried  on;  as,  a  working-day  of  eight 
hours. 

B.  As  adj. :  Relating  to  days  upon  which  work  is 
done,  as  opposed  to  Sundays  and  holidays;  hence 
every-day,  plodding,  ordinary,  common. 

“O.  how  full  of  briars  is  this  working-day  world!”— 
Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  i.  8. 

working-drawing,  8.  A  drawing  or  plan,  as  of 
the  whole  or  part  of  a  structure,  machine,  or  the 
like,  drawn  to  a  specified  scale,  and  in  such  detail 
as  to  form  a  guide  for  the  construction  of  the  object 
represented. 

♦working-house,  s.  A  workshop,  a  factory. 

“  In  the  quick  forge  and  working-house  of  thought, 
How  London  doth  pour  out  her  citizens!  ” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  v.  (Introd.) 

working-man,  subst.  One  who  lives  by  manual 
labor ;  a  mechanic. 

“Discussion  and  declamation  about  the  condition  of 
the  working-man.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

working-party,  s. 

Mil. :  A  party  of  soldiers  told  off  to  some  piece  of 
work  foreign  to  their  ordinary  duties. 


working-point,  s. 

Mach. :  That  part  of  a  machine  at  which  the  effect 
required  is  produced. 

work  -less,  a.  [Eng.  work;  -Zess.] 

1.  Without  work;  having  no  work  to  do;  unem¬ 
ployed. 

“The  workless,  the  thriftless,  and  the  worthless.”-^ 
Contemporary  Review,  Feb.,  1888. 

*2.  Without  works ;  not  carried  out  or  exempli¬ 
fied  by  works. 

“It  speaketh  playnly  againsthis  ydle workelesse faith.” 
— Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  411. 

work  -man,  *wark-man,  *werke-man,  s.  [Eng. 

work,  and  man.] 

1.  Any  man  employed  in  work  or  labor;  especially, 
one  engaged  in  manual  labor ;  a  toiler,  a  laborer,  a 
worker.  The  term  is  often  restricted  to  handi¬ 
craftsmen,  as  mechanics,  artisans,  &c,  so  as  to  ex¬ 
clude  unskilled  laborers,  farm  hands,  &c. 

“  The  workman  worthy  is  his  hire.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7,556. 

2.  Used  by  way  of  eminence  to  designate  a  skillful 
artificer  or  operator. 

work  -man-like,  *worke-man-like,  a.  &  adv. 

[Eng.  workman;  -like.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Like  or  becoming  a  skillful  workman; 
skillful,  well-performed,  made,  or  done. 

B.  As  adv. :  Workmanly  (q.  v.). 

"  [They]  doe  iagge  their  flesh,  both  legges,  armes  and 
bodies,  as  workemanlike,  as  a  jerkinmaker  with  vs  pinketh 
a  ierkin.” — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  vol.  iii.,  p.  604. 

work'-m&n-ly,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  workman;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Workmanlike  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  adv. :  In  a  skillful  or  workmanlike  manner. 
(P.  Holland:  Plutarch ,  p.  191.) 

work'-man-ship,  *werke-man-shyp,  s.  [Eng. 
workman;  -ship.] 

1.  The  art  or  skill  of  a  workman  ;  the  execution  or 
manner  of  making  anything ;  operative  skill. 

“A  silver  urn  that  full  six  measures  held. 

By  none  in  weight  or  workmanship  excell’d.” 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xxiii.  866. 

2.  The  result  or  objects  produced  by  a  workman, 
artificer,  or  operator. 

“The  immediate  workmanship  of  God.” — Raleigh:  His • 
tory  of  the  World. 

*work-mas-ter,  *work-mais-ter,  subst.  [Eng. 
work,  and  master.]  The  author,  producer,  designer, 
or  performer  of  a  work,  especially  of  a  great  or  im¬ 
portant  work;  a  person  well  skilled  in  work;  a 
skillful  workman. 


work-mls-tress,  *worke-mis-tresse,  s.  [Eng. 
work  and  mistress.]  A  female  author,  designer, 
producer,  or  performer  of  work. 

Workmen,  Ancient  Order  of  United,  s.  A  fra¬ 
ternal  benefit  society  founded  in  1868.  The  returns 
of  the  order  for  1898  showed  a  total  membership  in 
the  United  States  of  355,000;  benefits  disbursed  since 
organization,  $86,000,000. 

work-room,  s.  [Eng.  work,  and  room.]  A  room 
in  a  house  or  factory  in  which  women  are  employed. 

“  It  is  not  unf  requently  the  case  that  in  small,  unhealthy 
workrooms  women  have  to  work  for  more  than  fourteen 
hours  per  diem.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Nov.  15,  1887. 

work  -shop,  s.  [Eng.  work,  and  shop.]  Ashopor 
building  where  a  workman,  mechanic,  or  artificer, 
or  a  number  of  them,  carry  on  their  work ;  a  place 
where  any  work  or  handicraft  is  carried  on. 

If  National  Workshop :  [National-workshop.] 
♦work'-s&me,  a.  [Eng .work;  -some.]  Industri¬ 
ous. 

“  So,  through  seas  of  blood,  to  equality,  frugality,  work, 
some  blessedness.” — Carlyle:  French  Revol.,  pt.  iii.,  bk.  vi., 
ch.  vi. 

w5rk  -W0m?m,  s.  [Eng.  work,  and  woman.] 

1.  A  woman  who  performs  or  is  engaged  in  any 
work. 

*2.  A  woman  skilled  in  needlework.  (Spenser.) 
♦wSrk'-^-day,  s.  &  a.  [A  corruption  of  working - 
day  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  day  devoted  to  the  ordinary  busi* 
ness  of  life ;  a  working-day. 

“  Holydays,  if  haply  she  were  gone, 

Like  workydays,  I  wish’d  would  soon  be  done.” 

Gay:  Shepherd’s  Week;  Monday. 


B.  As  adject. :  Working-day;  plodding,  prosaic, 
ordinary. 

wdrld,  *werld,  *worlde,*werd,*ward,*wordle, 

substant.  [A.  S.  weoruld,  weorold,  woruld,  worold , 
world;  cogn.  with  Dut.  wereld;  Icel.  verbid ;  Dan. 
verden;  Sw .verld;  O.  H.  Ger.  weralt,  werold ;  M.  H. 
Ger .werlt;  German  welt.  The  cognate  forms  show 
clearly  that  the  word  is  a  composite  one.  It  is  com¬ 
posed  of  Icel.  verr ;  O.  H.  Ger.  wer ;  A.  S.  wer ;  Goth. 
wair=  a  man;  cogn.  with  Lat.  vir—  a  man;  and  of 


bbil,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  — £ 
-cia'n  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -Won,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  dfL 
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Icel.  6ld;  A.  S.  yldo= an  age ;  M.  Eng.  eide=old  age 

.  .  .  Thus  the  right  sense  is  “  age  of  man,”  or 
“course  of  life,  experience  of  life,  usages  of  life,” 
&c.  (Skeat.)J 

1.  The  whole  system  of  created  things ;  the  whole 
creation ;  the  universe ;  all  created  existence. 

“  The  world  hath  ending  with  thy  life.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  12. 

2.  Any  celestial  orb  or  planetary  body,  especially 
considered  as  peopled,  and  as  the  scene  of  interests 
kindred  to  those  of  mankind. 

“Before  his  presence,  at  whose  awful  throne 
All  tremble  in  all  worlds,  except  our  own.” 

Cowper:  Conversation,  660. 

3.  The  earth  and  all  created  things  thereon ;  the 
terraqueous  globe. 

“  So  he  the  world 

Built  on  circumfluous  waters  calm.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  270. 

• 

4.  That  portion  of  the  globe  which  is  known  to 
any  one,  or  is  contemplated  by  any  one ;  a  large 
portion  or  division  of  the  globe ;  as,  the  Old  World 
7= the  Eastern  hemisphere),  the  New  World  (=the 
Western  hemisphere). 

*5.  A  part  of  the  earth  ;  a  country,  a  region,  a  dis¬ 
trict. 

“Where  am  I  ?  where’s  my  lord  ?  what  world  is  this  ?” 

Shakesp. :  Pericles,  iii.  2. 

6.  The  earth  considered  as  the  scene  of  man’s 
present  existence,  or  the  sphere  of  human  action; 
the  present  state  of  existence. 

“That  was  the  true  light  which  lighteth  every  man  that 
cometh  into  the  world." — John  i.  9. 

7.  Any  state  or  sphere  of  existence;  any  wide 
scene  of  life  or  action;  as,  a  future  world,  the 
world  to  come. 

8.  The  inhabitants  of  this  world  in  general ;  hu¬ 
manity,  mankind ;  the  human  race. 

“  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin.” 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  3. 

9.  People  generally  ;  the  public ;  society ;  the  peo¬ 
ple  among  whom  we  live. 

“  The  world  will  hold  thee  in  disdain.” 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  761. 

10.  A  certain  class,  section,  or  portion  of  man¬ 
kind  considered  as  a  separate  or  independent  whole ; 
a  number  or  body  of  people  united  in  a  common 
faith,  aim,  interest,  pursuit,  or  the  like;  as,  the 
religious  world,  the  heathen  world,  the  literary 
world. 

11.  Public  or  social  life ;  intercourse  with  one’s 
fellow-men ;  society. 

“Hence  banished,  is  banished  from  the  world.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and.  Juliet,  iii.  3. 

12.  That  which  pertains  to  the  earth  or  to  the 
present  state  of  existence  only ;  secular  affairs ;  a 
secular  life ;  the  concerns  of  this  life,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  those  of  the  life  to  come;  worldly 
pursuits  or  interests. 

“  Love  not  the  world,  neither  the  things  that  are  in  the 
world.” — 1  John  ii.  15. 

13.  That  portion  of  mankind  which  is  devoted  to 
worldly  or  secular  affairs ;  those  who  are  exclu¬ 
sively  interested  in  the  affairs  of  this  life ;  people 
who  are  concerned  merely  for  the  interests  and 
pleasures  of  this  life ;  the  ungodly  or  unregenerata 
portion  of  mankind. 

“  I  pray  not  for  the  world,  but  for  them  which  thou  hast 
given  me,” — John  xvii.  9. 

14.  The  ways  and  manners  of  mankind ;  the 
habits,  customs,  and  usages  of  society ;  social  life 
in  its  various  aspects. 

“To  know  the  world!  a  modern  phrase 

For  visits,  ombre,  balls,  and  plays.” 

Swift.  (Todd.) 

15.  A  course  of  life ;  a  career. 

“Persons  of  conscience  will  be  afraid  to  begin  the 
world  unjustly.” — Richardson:  Clarissa. 

16.  The  current  of  events,  especially  as  affecting 
an  individual ;  circumstances,  affairs,  particularly 
those  closely  relating  to  one’s  self.  ( Colloq .) 

“How  goes  the  world  with  thee?” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  2. 

17.  Any  sphere  of  more  or  less  complexity  or  de¬ 
velopment,  characterized  by  harmony,  order,  or 
completeness ;  anything  forming  an  organic  whole  ; 
a  microcosm. 

“  In  his  little  world  of  man.” 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  iii.  1. 

18.  Sphere;  domain;  province;  region;  as,  the 
world  of  letters,  the  world  of  art. 

19.  Used  as  an  emblem  of  immensity;  a  great 
number,  quantity,  degree,  or  measure. 

“A  world  of  torments  though  I  should  endure.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  v.  2. 

20.  Used  in  emphatic  phrases,  and  expressing 
wonder,  astonishment,  surprise,  perplexity,  or  the 
like ;  as,  What  in  the  ivorld  am  I  to  do  ?  How  in  the 
world  shall  1  get  there  ? 


If  1.  All  the  world,  The  whole  world: 

(1)  The  whole  area  of  the  earth. 

“  All  the  world’s  a  stage.” 

Shakesp. :  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

(2)  The  sum  of  all  that  the  world  contains; 
the  representative  or  equivalent  of  all  worldly  pos¬ 
sessions  ;  as,  She  is  all  the  world  to  me. 

(3)  Mankind  collectively  ;  everybody. 

“  ’Tis  the  duke’s  pleasure, 

Whose  disposition,  all  the  world  well  knows, 

Will  not  be  rubb’d  nor  stopp’d.” 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  ii.  2. 

2.  All  the  ivorld  and  his  wife:  Everybody;  some 
times= everybody  worth  mentioning. 

“  There  was  all  the  world  and  his  wife.” — Swift:  Polite 
Conversation,  convers.  iii. 

3.  For  all  the  ivorld:  In  comparisons  =  exactly, 
precisely,  in  all  respects. 

“  He  was,  for  all  the  world,  exactly  like  a  forked  radish.” 
— Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  2. 

*4.  It  is  a  world  to  see :  It  is  a  treat  to  see. 

"’Tis  a  world  to  see  .  .  .  how  tame  a  meacock  wretch 
can  make  the  curstest  shrew.” — Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  ii. 

5.  Rose  of  the  World: 

Bot.:  Camellia  japonica.  [Camellia.] 

6.  The  world's  end :  The  most  remote  or  distant 
part  of  the  earth. 

*7.  To  go  to  the  world:  To  get  married. 

“  Thus  goes  every  one  to  the  world,  but  I — I  may  sit  in 
a  corner,  and  cry,  heigh-ho  for  a  husband.” — Shakesp.: 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  1. 

If  Hence  thephrase  a  woman  of  the  ivorld=a  mar¬ 
ried  woman.  ( Shakesp . :  As  You  Like  It,  v.  3.) 

8.  World  without  end:  To  all  eternity;  eternally, 
everlastingly. 

If  Used  adjectively  by  Shakespeare = infinite,  end¬ 
less. 

“  Nor  dare  I  chide  the  world-without-end  hour.” 

Sonnet  67. 

World-English,  s.  The  name  given  by  Mr.  Mel¬ 
ville  Bell  to  a  new  phonetic  system  of  spelling  the 
English  language,  so  as  to  render  its  acquirement 
by  foreigners  more  easy,  and  to  make  it  available 
for  international  use. 

“  The  author  has,  therefore,  endeavored  to  make  his 
‘  World-English’  as  little  unlike  ‘literary  English’  as  pos¬ 
sible  (even  making  considerable  sacrifices  of  phonetic 
precision  for  ithis  purpose),  so  that  the  transition  from 
the  one  to  the  other  may  be  rendered  easier.” — Athenaeum, 
Sept.  1,  1888,  p.  287. 

♦world-hardened,  a.  Hardened  in  heart  by  the 
love  of  worldly  things. 

♦world-sharer,  s.  One  of  a  company  of  persons 
who  have  divided  the  sovereignty  of  the  world 
between  them.  ( Special  coiniige.\  Applied  to  the 
triumvirs  Antony,  Caesar,  and  Lepidus. 

“  These  three  world-sharers,  these  competitors.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  7. 

world-snake,  s. 

Anthrop. :  The  Midhgards-ormr ,  an  enormous 
serpent  which,  according  to  the  Edda,  lies  in  the 
deep  sea,  biting  its  own  tail,  and  encircling  the 
earth. 

world-tree,  s. 

Anthropology :  A  mythical  ash  ( askr  Yggdrasils), 
which  in  Scandinavian  mythology  is  supposed  to 
link  hell,  earth,  and  heaven  together.  Some  writers 
see  in  this  myth  a  distortion  of  the  Story  of  the 
Cross,  but  the  translator  of  Grimm  ( Deut .  Myth.  ii. 
798)  says  “  it  were  a  far  likelier  theory,  that  floating 
heathen  traditions  of  the  world-tree,  soon  after 
the  conversion  in  Germany,  France,  or  England, 
attached  themselves  to  an  object  of  Christian  faith 
just  as  heathen  temples  and  holy  places  were  con¬ 
verted  into  Christian  ones.” 

♦world-wearied,  a.  Wearied  or  tired  of  this 
world. 

“  And  shake  the  yoke  of  inauspicious  stars 
From  this  world-wearied  flesh.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  V.  3. 

world-wide,  a.  Extending  over  or  pervading 
all  the  world ;  widely  spread ;  as,  world-wide  fame. 

♦world,  v.t.  [Would,  s.]  To  introduce  into  the 
world. 

“  Like  lightning,  it  can  strike  the  child  in  the  womb, 
and  kill  it  ere  ’tis  worlded,  when  the  mother  shall  remain 
unhurt.” — Feltham:  Resolves,  lix.  1.  ' 

world-ll-ness,  *world-ly-nes,  subst.  [Eng. 
worldly ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
worldly,  or  of  being  devoted  to  temporal  gain, 
advantage,  or  pleasure;  an  unduly  strong  passion 
or  craving  for  the  good  things  of  this  world,  to  the 
exclusion  of  a  desire  for  the  good  things  of  the 
world  to  come ;  worldly-mindedness. 

‘  ‘  Supposing  we  are  clear  both  of  worldliness  and  vanity 
still  what  can  we  answer  with  respect  to  pleasure?” — 
Seeker:  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  1. 


world -ling,  *worlde-ling,  subst.  [En g.  world f 
ling.]  One  who  is  devoted  exclusively  to  tho 
affairs  and  interests  of  this  world ;  one  whoso  wholo 
mind  is  bent  on  gaining  temporal  possessions, 
advantages,  or  pleasures ;  one  whose  thoughts  are 
entirely  taken  up  with  the  affairs  of  this  world  to 
the  exclusion  of  those  of  the  world  to  come. 

“The  heart  must 

Leap  kindly  back  to  kindness,  though  disgust 
Hath  wean’d  it  from  all  worldlings.” 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iii.  68. 

world  -ly,  a.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  weoruldlic.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  present  world  or 
to  the  present  state  of  existence ;  temporal,  secular, 
human. 

“  Secure  from  worldly  chances  and  mishaps.” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  i.  2. 

2.  Devoted  to,  interested  in,  or  connected  with 
the  present  world,  its  affairs,  interests,  cares,  oi 
enjoyments,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  tho  world 
to  come ;  desirous  of  temporal  advantages,  gain,  or 
enjoyments  only;  earthly,  as  opposed  to  heavenly 
or  spiritual ;  carnal ;  sordid.  (Said  of  persons  and 
things.) 

“The  manifesto,  indecent  and  intolerant  as  was  its 
tone,  was,  in  the  view  of  these  fanatics,  a  cowardly  and 
worldly  performance.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

♦B.  As  adv. :  In,  a  worldly  manner ;  with  relation 
to  this  life. 

worldly-minded,  adj.  Devoted  to  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  worldly  or  temporal  possessions,  gain,  or 
pleasures;  carnal-minded. 

worldly-mindedness,  s.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  worldly-minded  ;  an  unduly  strong  passion 
or  craving  for  the  good  things  of  this  life  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  piety  and  attention  to  spiritual  con¬ 
cerns. 

“  We  are  full  of  worldly-mindedness.” — Bp.  Sanderson: 
Sermons,  p.  148. 

worldly-wise,  a.  Wise  with  regard  to  matters 
of  the  world.  (Usually  in  a  depreciatory  sense.) 

“The  inexperienced  bride  is  taught  by  her  worldly- 
wise  instructress  how  to  get  her  way.” — St.  James’s 
Gazette,  Jan.  24,  1888. 

worm,  *worme,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  wyrm= a  worm,  a 
snake,  a  dragon ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  worm ;  Icel.  ormr; 
Dan.  <fc  Sw.  orm  (for  vorm) ;  Ger.  wurm;  Goth. 
waurms;  Lat.  vermis;  Lith.  kirmis—a  worm  ;  O.  Ir. 
crium=a  worm  ;  Ir.  criumt—a  maggot ;  Sansc.  krimi 
—  a  worm  ( whence  crimson  and  carmine) .  An  initial 
guttural  has  been  lost.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

*(1)  Applied  to  creeping  things  of  all  sorts ;  a 
reptile,  a  serpent,  a  snake. 

“There  came  a  viper  out  of  the  heat  and  leapt  on  his 
hand.  When  the  men  of  the  country  saw  the  worm  hang 
on  his  hand,  they  said,  This  man  must  needs  be  a  mur¬ 
derer.” — Tyndale:  Acts  xxviii.  3,  4. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

(3)  Applied  loosely  to  any  small  creeping  animal, 
entirely  wanting  feet,  or  having  very  short  ones,  in¬ 
cluding  the  larvae  or  grubs  of  certain  insects,  as 
caterpillars,  maggots,  &c. ;  intestinal  parasites,  as 
the  tapeworm,  threadworm,  &c. ;  certain  lacertil- 
ians,  as  the  blindworm,  &c. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Used  as  an  epithet  of  scorn,  disgust,  or  con¬ 
tempt, .  sometimes  of  contemptuous  pity ;  a  poor, 
groveling,  debased,  despised  creature. 

“Poor  worm,  thou  art  infected.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  1. 

(2)  Applied  to  one  who  silently,  slowly,  and  per¬ 
sistently  works  or  studies  ;  as,  a  book  worm. 

(3)  Applied  to  something  that  slowly  and  silently 
eats  or  works  its  way  internally  to  the  destruction 
or  pain  of  the  object  affected ;  as — 

(a)  The  emblem  of  corruption,  decay,  or  death. 

“Thus  chides  she  Death, 

Grim-grinning  ghost,  earth’s  worm,  what  dost  then 
mean?”  Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  933. 

(b)  An  emblem  of  the  gnawing  torments  of  con> 
science ;  remorse. 

“The  worm  of  conscience  still  begnaw  thy  soul.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  3. 

(4)  Anything  resembling  a  worm  in  appearance 
especially  when  in  motion ;  anything  vermicular 
or  spiral;  as — 

Ja)  The  spiral  of  a  corkscrew. 
b)  The  thread  on  the  shaft  or  core  of  a  screw. 
c)  A  sharp-pointed  spiral  tool,  used  for  boring 
soft  rock ;  that  which  is  too  hard  to  be  pierced  by 
the  auger,  but  not  hard  enough  to  require  the 
jumper. 

(d)  A  spiral  wire  on  the  end  of  the  ramrod  or 
rammer,  for  withdrawing  a  charge ;  a  wadhook. 

(e)  A  spiral  pipe  in  a  condenser ;  a  continuation 
of  the  neck  or  beak. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  umidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


worm-bark 


worn 
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]^ament under  the  tongue  worm-oil,  s.  An  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of 

tho  animal  ia %}\¥' am<£nk  i?  frequently  cut out  when  Chenopodium  anthelminticum.  It  is  a  powerful 
tbe  animal  is  young,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  a  anthelmintic, 
disposition  to  gnaw  at  everything.  The  operation 

waj  formerly  supposed  to  check  rabies  or  madness  worm-powder,  s.  A  powder  used  for  expelling 

“in  dogs  .  .  the  worm,  may  help  by  its  elasticity!  th°  intestinal  canal,  or  other  cavities 

and  that  of  its  sheath,  in  the  act  of  lapping.’’— Owen:  Gt  tae  body' 

Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  iii.  197.  worm-safe,  s.  An  apparatus  to  enable  the  spe¬ 
ll.  Technically :  cific  gravity  of  spirits  to  be  ascertained,  as  they 


worm'-ling,  s.  [English  worm,  s. ;  dimin.  stiff. 
-ling.]  A  diminutive  from  worm;  a  little  worm; 
hence,  a  weak,  mean,  despicable  creature. 

“  A  dusty  wormling !  dost  thou  strive  and  stand 
With  heaven’s  high  Monarch  ?” 

Sylvester:  Du  Bartas;  The  Imposture, 

worm'-seed,  s.  [Eng.  worm,  and  seed.] 

Bot.  A  Comm. :  A  name  applied  to  various  plants, 


1.  Zodh^Any  individual  of  the  phylum  Vermes  ^om^the  still,  without  withdrawing  any  por-  theseeds^of^which  are  considered  to  be  anthelmin* 


(q.  v.).  They  differ  greatly  in  outward  appearance, 
and  in  habits,  and  very  many  are  parasitic  in  other 
animals.  They  do  not  move  by  means  of  articulated 
limbs,  nor  is  the  body  jointed  like  that  of  a  crusta¬ 
cean  or  an  insect.  But  whatever  shape  the  body 
may  assume,  it  is  composed  of  incomplete  segments, 
the  majority  of  which  are  similar,  and  is  more  or 
less  ringed  externally.  The  segments  are  provided 
with  offensive  and  locomotive  organs  on  both  sides, 
and  usually  witli  a  special  excretory  organ  opening 
from  within.  There  is  a  water-system  communicat¬ 
ing  with  the  perivisceral  cavity  and  with  the  out¬ 
side.  The  digestive  system  is  often  fairly  devel¬ 
oped,  but  in  some  parasitesit  is  wanting,  and  these 
are  nourished  by  absorption  through  the  body 
walls.  A  kind  of  circulatory  system  is  sometimes 


tic,  specially : 

Trr^..—  _ it  .  ,  ,  .  1.  Artemisia  maritima,  a  composite  with  the 

worm-shaped,  a.  Vermicular  (q.  v.)  leaves  white  and  cottony  beneath,  the  flower-heads 

Worm-shaped  caterpillars :  [Vermiformes.]  cottony.  It  grows  in  Europe,  in  India,  &c.  The 

worm-shell  s  heads  are  used  in  India  as  anthelmintics,  deobstru- 

’  ’  ’ .  ents,  and  stomachic  tonics.  Poultices  made  from 

iiJ'J  Any  species  of  the  genus  Vermetus,  so  them  are  applied  to  relieve  the  pain  caused  by  the 


called  from  their  long,  twisted  shape. 

worm-tea,  s.  A  decoction  of  some  plant,  gener¬ 
ally  a  bitter  plant,  used  as  an  anthelmintic. 


[Helminthite,  Lithich- 


stings  of  insects. 

2.  Artemisia  santonica,  a  Siberian  species  which 
furnishes  Santonin  (q.  v.). 

3.  Artemisia  vahliana.  The  flower  heads  of  A, 
judaica  and  other  Artemisias  are  similarly  used. 

4.  Ambrina  anthelmintica  :  [Ambrina.J 

5.  Erysimum  cheiranlhoides  :  [Erysimum.1 

6.  Spigelia  marilandica  and  S.  anthelmia.  [Pink- 
root,  worm-grabs.] 

If  Spanish  Wormseed  is  Halogeton  tamariscifo - 


consist  of  a  cord  round  the  oesophagus,  with  ganglia 
above  and  below,  and  a  ganglionic  cord  along  the 
ventral  surface  within;  or  there  may  be  but  faint 
traces  of  the  system.  Sense-organs  may  exist  in  a 
rudimentary  condition.  The  organs  and  structures 
of  the  body  are,  to  a  great  extent,  the  same  on  both 
sides,  and  hence  there  is  bilateral  symmetry. 

2.  Pathol. :  Mdny  species  of  intestinal  worms 
infest  the  human  frame.  The  chief  are  Tricho- 
cephalus  dispar,  the  Long  Threadworm  [Tricho- 
cephalus]  :  Ascarislumbricoides,  the  Large  Round 
Worm  [Ascaris]  ;  Oxyuris  vermicularis  [Oxvuris], 
the  Small  Threadworm,  Sclerostoma,  or  Anchylos- 
toma  duodenale  [Sclerostoma]  ;  Tcenia  solium,  T. 
mediocanellata,  and  Bothriocephalus  latus  [Tape¬ 
worm]. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  worms ;  pro¬ 
duced  by  worms  ;  as,  worm  fever. 

worm-bark,  s.  [Surinam-bare.] 

worm-burrow,  s. 

Geol.:  [Scolite.] 

worm-cast,  s.  A  small  intestine-shaped  mass  of 
earth  voided,  often  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 


Dead  flesh; 


worm-track,  s. 

Geol.  &  Palceont. : 

NOZOA.] 

worm-wheel,  s. 

„„  „  .  ,  -  „  -.  - v-  Mach.:  A.  wheel  which  gears  with  an  endless 

astheb’ranchiaPflfamenlfofthe  TerebellX’fbut  tioT  ^  W°rm’  6ith6r  r6Ceiving  °r  imparting  m°-  Hum,  a  chenopod. 
both  are  also  often  absent.  The  nervous  system  may  worms_meat>  *WOrmeS-meate,  * 

carrion. 

“How  in  a  bit  of  wormes-rneatemmcanst  thou  raigne  ?” 

Davies:  Muses’  Sacrifice,  p.  16. 

worm,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Worm,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  advance  by  wriggling. 

“And  worming  all  about  his  soul  they  clung.” 

G.  Fletcher:  Christ’s  Triumph. 

*2.  To  work  slowly,  gradually,  and  secretly. 

“  Sly,  sneaking,  worming  souls.” 

Lloyd:  Charity. 

In  this  sense  often  used  reflexively  to  signify  a 
slow,  insidious,  or  insinuating  progress ;  as,  to 
worm  one’s  self  into  favor. 

B.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*1.  To  free  from  worms. 

“The  weeding  and  worming  of  every  bed.”  —  Milton. 

(Latham.) 

*2..  To  effect  by  slow,  insidious,  or  stealthy  means ;  tive  belief  as  to  the  curative  properties  of  the^plant 
.  ,,  .,  ,,  -  ,,  specifically,  to  extract,  remove,  or  expel,  or  the  in  mental  affections.”  ( Skeat .)  The  change  in  the 

the  dlgestlble  matter  1»», tlnU6d  perseveringly •  form  of  the  word  was  probably  influenced  by  the 
(Generally  with  from  or  out.)  fact  that  the  plant  was  used  as  a  remedy  for  worms 

“They  find  themselves  wormed  out  of  all  power  by  a  in  the  intestines.] 
new  spawn  of  independents.” — Swift.  ^  Literati 

3.  To  cut  the  vermicular  ligament  from  under  the  ’  _  .  -A  ‘  ,  ,  .  .  ..  .  _  . 

tongue  of.  [Worm,  A.  I.  2.  (4)  (/).]  1-  BoLJ,Jh(;  gen.lis  Artemisia  ;  specif.,  A.  absin- 

”  .,  .  i  ,,  ,  ,  ,,  ,  thium.  The  stem  is  one  to  three  feet  high,  grooved, 

T?  8  and  angled  ;  the  leaves  silky  on  both  sides,  twice  or 

wormed.  - Mortimer :  Husbandry.  thrice  ginn’atifld)  dotted ;  the  vellow  flowers  in 

4.  To  remove  the  charge,  &c.,  from,  as  from  a  racemes,  the  heads  drooping,  silky,  the  outer  flow- 

gun,  cannon,  &c.,  by  means  of  a  worm.  [Worm,  s.,  ers  fertile.  It  is  wild  in  North  America  in  various 
A.  I.  2  (4)  (d).]  waste  places,  also  in  Continental  Europe,  the  North 

II.  Naut. :  To  wind  rope,  yarn,  or  other  material,  Africa  and  Britain.  It  is  a  powerful  bitter  sto- 
spirally  round,  between  the  strands  of,  as  of  a  machic  and  tonic,  useful  m  atonic  dyspepsia,  and  to 
cable;  or  to  wind  with  spun  yarn,  as  a  smaller  flavor  drinks.  It  is  also  an  anthelmintic.  [Absinth, 

an  operation  performed  for  the  purpose  of 


Wormseed-oil,  s. 

Chem. :  A  pale  yellow  oil,  obtained  by  distilling 
wormseed  with  water.  It  has  a  pungent  odor,  an 
aromatic,  burning  taste,  specific  gravity  O' 930,  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  boils  at  110°.  In  contact  with  air, 
it  thickens  and  darkens  in  color,  and,  when  heated 
with  strong  nitric  acid,  is  converted  into  a  resin. 

wormseed  treacle-mustard,  s.  [Erysimum.] 

w5rm’-ul,  s.  [Probably  a  corruption  of  worm* 
ill.]  A  sore  or  tumor  on  the  backs  of  cattle  caused 
by  the  larva  of  an  insect  which  punctures  the  skin 
and  deposits  its  eggs.  Called  also  Warble,  Wornalv 
or  Wornil. 

worm -wood,  *werm-ode,  *woume-wood,  subst, 

[A.  S.  wermdd ;  cogn.  with  Dan.  wermoet ;  German 
wermuth;  O.  H.  Ger.  weramdte,  werimuota,  werm- 
uota;  M.  H.  Ger.  wermuote.  The  modern  form  of 
the  word  is  doubly  corrupt,  as  there  is  no  connec¬ 
tion  with  either  worm  or  ivood.  The  true  division 
of  the  A.  S.  wermdd  is  wer-mdd.  “The  compound 
wermdd  unquestionably  means  ware  -  mood,  or 
‘ mind-preserver,’  and  points  back  to  some  primi- 


has  been  extracted  from  it. 

♦worm-eat,  v.  t.  To  gnaw  or  perforate,  as  worms 
do  ;  hence,  to  impair  by  a  slow,  insidious  process. 

“Leave  off  these  vanities  which  worm-eat  your  brain.” 

— Jarvis:  Don  Quixote,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  x 

♦worm-eat,  a.  Worm-eaten,  old,  worthless. 

“Worm-eat  stories  of  old  times.” 

Bp.  Hall:  Satires,  i.  4. 

worm-eaten,  *worme-eaten,  a. 

1.  Lit.:  Gnawed  by  worms;  having  a  number  of 
internal  cavities  made  by  worms. 

“Aimondes  seemyng  drie  without  and  wourme-eaten 
within.” — Golden  Boke,  let.  iv. 

*2.  Fig.:  Old,  worn-out,  worthless. 

“Things  among  the  Greeks,  which  antiquity  had  worn 
out  of  knowledge,  were  called  ogygia,  which  we  call 
worm-eaten,  or  of  defaced  date.” — Raleigh:  Hist,  of  the 
World. 

♦worm-eatenness,  s.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  worm-eaten ;  rottenness. 

worm-fence,  s.  A  zigzag  fence  made  by  placing 
the  ends  of  the  rails  upon  each  other;  sometimes 
called  a  snake-fence. 

worm-fever,  s.  A  popular  name  for  infantile 
remittent  fever. 

worm-gear,  s. 

Mach. :  A  combination  consisting  of  an  endless 
screw  and  spirally-toothed  wheel ;  used  for  trans¬ 
mitting  rotary  motion  from  one  shaft  to  another, 
placed  at  right  angles  to  it. 

worm-grass,  s. 

Botany:  ....  ,  .  „ 

1.  The  genus  Spigelia  (q.  v.),  specially  S.  man- 

2.  Sedum  album,  a  stonecrop  with  the  flowerless 
stems  prostrate,  the  flowering  one,  which  is  six  or  •  , 
ten  inches  long,  erect,  the  flowers  in  cymes,  white. 

It  is  reputed  to  be  an  anthelmintic. 

worm-hole,  s.  A  hole  made  by  the  gnawing  of  a 
worm. 

“Pick’d  from  the  worm-holes  of  long-vanish'd  days.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  ii.  4. 

worm-like,  a.  Resembling  a  worm ;  vermicular, 
spiral.  _ 


rope ;  _ 

rendering  the  surface  smooth  for  parceling  and 
serving. 

wormed,  a.  [Eng.  worm;  -ed.~\  Bored  or  pene¬ 
trated  by  worms ;  worm-eaten. 

wor-ml-a,  subst.  [N amed  after  Olaus  Wormius, 
M.  D.,  a  Danish  philosopher  and  naturalist  (1588 - 
1654.).] 

Botany:  A  genus  of  Dilleneee.  Trees  with  large 
thick  leaves,  entire  or  toothed,  and  racemes  of  yel¬ 
low  or  white  flowers.  Known  species  eight,  rang¬ 
ing  from  Madagascar  to  Australia.  The  nuts  of 
Wormia  triquetra,  a  Ceylonese  tree,  yield  an  oil. 

wor'-ml-an,  a.  t  [Wormia.]  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  discovered  by  Wormius. 

wormian-bones,  $.  pi. 

Anat.:  [Triquetra.] 

worm’-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  worm;  - ing .] 

1.  Nautical:  Filling  up  the  spaces  between  the 
strands  of  rope  with  spun  yarn  ;  the  material  used 
in  the  operation.  [Worm,  v.,  II.] 

2.  The  turning  of  the  thread  on  the  barrel  of  a 


worming-pot,  s. 

Pottery  :  A  pot  for  the  ornamentation  of  pottery 
in  the  lathe,  by  the  exudation  of  color  upon  the 
ware  as  it  rotates. 

♦worm'-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  worm;  -ts/i.]  Worm-like. 

“  In  such  a  shadow,  or  rather  pit  of  darkness,  the  woi'in- 
ish  mankind  lives.” — Sidney:  Arcadia,  p.  464. 


Absinthin.1  The  wormwood  of  commerce  is  de¬ 
rived  from  this  species  and  A.  chinensis. 

2.  Entom.:  A  Night-moth,  Cucullia  absinthii,  gray 
with  black  spots.  The  caterpillar  feeds  on  worm¬ 
wood,  Artemisia  absinthium. 

II.  Fig.:  Used  as  an  emblem  of  bitterness. 

“Weed  this  wormwood  from  your  fruitful  brain.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  v.  2, 

wormwood-pug,  s. 

Entom. :  A  European  Geometer  Moth,  Eupithecia 
absinthiata.  Brownish  gray,  with  black  and  white 
spots.  The  caterpillar  feeds  on  Artemisia  absin¬ 
thium. 

worm'-y,  *worm-ie,  a.  [Eng.  worm,  s. ;  - y .] 

1.  Containing  a  worm  or  worms  ;  abounding  with 
worms. 

“Under  covert  of  the  wormy  ground.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

*2.  Earthly,  groveling,  worldly. 

“A  just  contempt  of  sordid  and  wormy  affections.”— » 
Bp.  Reynolds:  On  the  Passions,  ch.  xxxvii. 

*3.  Associated  with  worms  or  the  grave ;  grave¬ 
like. 

“  A  weary,  wormy  darkness.” 

E.  B.  Browning.  (Annandale.) 

worn,  pa.  par.  &a.  [Wear,  v .] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Damaged  or  injured  by  wear 

2.  Wearied,  exhausted. 


bdil,  bdy;  p6ilt,  Jdwl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  5hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  t. 
-cian.  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d®L 


worn-out 


worst 
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worn-out,  a. 

1.  Quite  consumed,  destroyed,  or  much  injured  by 
wear. 


“Those  hangings  with  their  worn-out  graces.” 

Cowper:  Mutual  Forbearance. 

2.  Exhausted,  wearied. 

*3.  Past,  gone. 

“This  pattern  of  the  worn-out  age.” 

Shakesp..  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,360. 

wor'-nstl,  w5r -nil,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The 
same  as  Wormtjl,  (q.  v.). 

wor  -rle-COW,  subst.  [Mid.  Eng.  warien,  warrie , 
worrie= to  curse,  and  cow  (Icel.  kuga=to  frighten) 
=a  hobgoblin.]  A  hobgoblin,  a  bugbear,  a  scare¬ 
crow,  a  devil.  (Scotch.) 

“Wha  was  to  hae  keepit  awa  the  worriecow,  I  trow — ay, 
and  the  elves  and  gyre-carlings  frae  the  bonny  bairn, 
grace  be  wi’  it?  ” — Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  iii. 

wor’-rl-er,  s.  [Eng.  worry,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
worries,  harasses,  or  annoys. 

“More  material  and  coarser  sort  of  daemons  conceived 
the  worrier  of  souls.” — Spenser:  On  Prodigies,  p.  229  (1665). 

wor'-ri-ment,  s.  [Eng.  worry;  - merit .]  Trouble, 
anxiety,  worry. 

wor-rl-some,  a.  [Eng.  worry;  -some.]  Caus¬ 
ing  trouble,  anxiety,  or  worry.  (Prov.) 

“Come  in  at  once  with  that  worrisome  cough  of  yours.” 
— R.  D.  Blackmore :  Lorna  Doone,  ch.  xl v. 

wor-rlt,  v.  t.  or  i.  [A  corrupt,  of  worry  (q.  v.).] 
To  worry,  to  vex,  to  harass,  to  annoy.  ( Colloq .) 

wor  -rlt,  subst.  [Worrit,  v.)  Worry,  anxiety, 
trouble.  (Colloq.) 

wor  -ry,  *wer-ew,  *wer-reye,  *wir-ry,  *wir- 
i-en,  *wir-wen,  *wor-o-wen,  *wyr-wyn,  v.  t. 

&i.  [A.S.wyrgan,  in  comp.  dwyrgan= to  harm; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  worgen= to  strangle,  whence  worg 
=quinsy  ;  O.  Fries,  wergia,  wrigia=to  strangle  ;  O. 
H.  Ger.  wurgan= to  strangle,  to  suffocate,  to  choke ; 
Ger.  wiirgen.  From  the  same  root  as  Mid.  Eng. 
warien— to  curse  ;  A.  S.  wergian,  wergan. ] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  seize  by  the  throat  with  the  teeth ;  to  tear 
with  the  teeth,  as  dogs  when  fighting:  to  strangle; 
to  choke;  to  lacerate;  to  injure  badly  or  kill  by 
repeated  biting,  shaking,  and  the  like. 

“Ill  mote  he  thrive  !  and  may  his  hogges  .  .  . 

Be  ever  worried  by  our  dogges  I  ” 

Browne:  Shepherd’ s  Pipe,  eel.  iii. 

2.  To  tease:  to  trouble;  to  harass  with  impor¬ 
tunity  or  with  care  and  anxiety  ;  to  bother,  to  vex, 
to  persecute. 

“Witness  when  I  was  worried  with  thy  peals.” 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  906. 

3.  To  fatigue ;  to  harass  with  labor ;  to  wear  out. 


B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  engaged  in  tearing  and  mangling  with  the 
teeth  ;  to  fight,  as  dogs. 

2.  To  be  unduly  anxious  or  troubled;  to  be  in  a 
state  of  solicitude,  anxiety,  disquietude,  or  pain ;  to 
make  one’s  self  anxious  or  harassed;  to  fret. 

3.  To  be  suffocated  by  something  stopping  the 
windpipe ;  to  choke.  (Scotch. ) 

wor  -rf,  s.  [Worry,  t>.] 

1.  The  act  of  worrying  or  tearing  with  the  teeth ; 
the  act  of  lacerating  or  killing  by  biting. 

2.  Perplexity,  trouble,  anxiety,  solicitude ;  harass¬ 
ing  turmoil ;  as,  the  cares  and  worries  of  life. 

w8r  -rjMftg,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Worry,  n.] 

wor  -rjf-Ing-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  worrying;  - ly .]  In 
a  worrying  manner ;  so  as  to  worry,  harass,  tease,  or 


annoy. 


worse,  *wers  (adv.),* wors  (adv.),  *wurs  (adv.), 
♦werse  (a.),  *Wurse  (a.),  a.,  adv.&s.  [A.  S.  wyrs 
(adv.),  wyrsa,  wirsa  (a.);  cogn.  with  0.  S.  wirs 
(adv.),  wirsa  (a.) ;  O.  Fries,  wirsa,  wersa  (a.)  ;  Icel. 
verr  (adv.),  verri  (a.) ;  Dan.  veerre  (a.) ;  Sw.  varre 
(a.);  M.  H.  Ger.  wirs  (adv.),  wirser  (a.);  Goth. 
wairs  (adv.),  wairsiza  (a.).  We  also  find  Mid.  Eng. 
werre,  worre,  Scandinavian  forms  due  to  assimila¬ 
tion.  Worse  is  from  the  same  root  as  war.  The  s 
is  part  of  the  root,  and  worse  does  duty  for  worser, 
which  was  in  actual  use  in  the  sixteeeth  century, 
and  is  still  used  by  the  vulgar;  similarly,  worst 
I  (q.  v.)  is  short  for  worsest .] 
i  A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Bad  or  ill  in  a  comparative  degree ;  more  bad 
or  evil ;  more  depraved  or  corrupt. 

“  Evil  men  and  seducers  shall  wax  worse  and  worse.” — 
— 2  Timothy,  iii.  13. 


2.  Having  good  qualities  in  a  less  degree ;  of  less 
value,  inferior :  less  perfect,  less  good.  (Applied  to 
moral,  physical,  or  acquired  qualities.) 

“The  commodity  of  the  distant  country  is  of  a  worse 
quality  than  that  of  the  near  one.”—  Smith:  Wealth  of 
Nations,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  viii. 


3.  More  unwell,  more  sick ;  in  a  poorer  state  of 
health. 

“She  .  .  .  was  nothing  bettered,  but  rather  grew 
worse.” — Mark  v.  26, 

4.  In  a  less  favorable  position  or  state;  more 
ill  off. 

“  They  were  no  worse 

Than  they  are  now.”  Shakesp.:  Tempest,  ii.  L 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  In  a  manner  or  degree  more  evil  or  bad. 

“We  will  deal  worse  with  thee  than  with  them.” — 
Genesis  xix.  9. 

2.  In  a  lower  or  inferior  degree ;  less  well. 

“  The  English  women  of  that  generation  were  decidedly 
worse  educated  than  they  have  been  at  any  other  time.” — 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

3.  With  notions  of  evil=dn  a  greater  manner  or 
degree;  more. 

“I’ll  startle  you  worse  than  the  sacring-bell.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Withf/ie;  Loss,  disadvantage,  defeat;  inferior 
state  or  condition. 

“The  situation  of  the  Quaker  differed  from  that  of 
other  dissenters,  and  differed  for  the  worse." — Ma¬ 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Some  person  or  thing  less  good  or  desirable. 

“There  will  a  worse  come  in  his  place.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  iii.  2. 

IT  (1)  To  go  to  the  worse:  To  be  defeated;  to  get 
the  worst. 

*(2)  To  put  to  the  worse:  To  defeat,  to  discomfort, 
to  worst. 

“They  were  put  to  the  worse  before  Israel.” — 1  Chroni¬ 
cles  xix.  19. 

worse,  v.  t.  [Worse,  a.]  To  discomfit;  to  put 
to  disadvantage ;  to  worst. 

“Perhaps  more  valid  arms  .  .  . 

May  serve  to  better  us,  and  worse  our  foes.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  440. 

*wors'-en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  worse;  -en.) 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  worse ;  to  make  worse. 

“  It  worsens  and  slugs  the  most  learned.” — Milton:  Of 
Reformation  in  England,  bk.  i. 

2.  To  obtain  advantage  of  or  over;  to  worst. 
(Southey.) 

B.  Intrans.:  To  deteriorate  (q.  v.). 

“But  as  a  living  creed  it  worsened.” — Gladstone ■  Juven- 
tus  Mundi,  ch.  vii. 

*w5rs  -en-Ing,  s.  [Worsen.]  The  act  or  state 
of  growing  worse. 

“The  ten  or  twelve  years  since  the  parting  had  been 
time  enough  for  much  worsening." — G.  Eliot.  ( Annan - 
dale.) 

wors’-er,  a.  or  adv.  [Worse,  a.]  Worse.  (It  is 
not  now  used  except  in  vulgar  speech.) 

*w5rs  -er-ness,  *wors-er-nesse,  subst.  [Eng. 
worser ;  -ness.)  The  state  cr  quality  of  being  worse. 

“  In  heats  and  colds  extremities  is  worsernesse  in 
neither.” 

Warner:  Albion’s  England,  bk.  xiii.,  ch.  78. 

w3r  -ship,  *wir-schip,  *wor-shyppe,  s.  [Short 

for  worthship;  A.  S.  weordhscipe,  wyrdhscipe  — 
honor,  from  weordh,  wurdh= worthy,  honorable, 
and  suff.  -scipe  (=Eng.  -ship).] 

*1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  worthy;  excel¬ 
lence  of  character;  dignity,  worth,  worthiness. 

“That  good  man  of  worship,  Anthony  Woodville.” 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  i.  1. 

*2.  Honor. 

“  For  Solomon  sayth:  It  is  a  gret  worship  to  a  man  to 
kepe  him  fro  noise  and  strif.” — Chaucer:  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

*3.  Reverence,  honor,  respect. 

“Then  shalt  thou  have  worship  in  the  presence  of  them 
that  sit  at  meat  with  thee.” — Luke  xiv.  10. 

4.  A  title  of  respect  or  honor,  used  in  addressing 
certain  magistrates,  and  others  of  rank  and  station. 
(Sometimes  used  ironically.) 

“If  he  had  done  or  said  anything  amiss,  he  desired 
their  worships  to  think  it  was  his  infirmity.” — Shakesp.: 
Julius  Caesar,  i.  2. 

*5.  Honor,  celebration. 

“  The  images,  whiche  the  senatours  of  olde  tyme  hadde 
areyd  in  worshyppe  of  theyr  victories.”— Fabyan-.  Chron- 
ycle,  ch.  lxix. 

6.  The  act  of  performing  devotional  acts  in  honor 
of ;  especially,  the  act  of  paying  divine  honors  to 
the  Supreme  Being ;  the  reverence  and  homage 
paid  to  him  in  religious  exercises,  consisting  in 
adoration,  confession,  prayer,  thanksgiving,  and 
the  like. 

“If  the  worship  of  God  be  a  duty  of  religion,  public 
worship  is  a  necessary  institution.” — Paley.  Moral  Philos¬ 
ophy,  bk.  v.,  §  4. 


7.  Obsequious  or  submissive  respect ;  unbounded 
admiration ;  loving  or  admiring  devotion  ;  as,  hero- 
worship. 

♦worship- worthy,  a.  Worthy  or  deserving  of 
honor  or  respect ;  worshipful. 

“  Then  were  the  wisest  of  the  people  worship-worthy.” 
— Hackluyt:  Voyages,  i.  126. 

wor  -ship,  *worth-schip-en,  *wor-schip, 
*wor-shep-en,  ♦wor-schipe,  *wor-shyp,  *wor- 
Ehyppe,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Worship,  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

*1.  To  pay  honor  to;  to  honor.  (See  extract 
under  A.  2.) 

2.  To  treat  or  regard  with  reverence,  respect,  or 
admiration. 

“A  phrase  in  one  of  our  occasional  Services,  'with  my 
body  I  thee  worship,’  has  perplexed  and  sometimes 
offended  those  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  early  uses 
of  the  word,  and  thus  with  the  intention  of  the  actual 
framers  of  that  Service.  Clearly  in  our  modern  sense  of 
‘worship,’  this  language  would  be  inadmissible.  But 
‘worship’  or  ‘worthship’  meant  'honor’  in  our  early 
English,  and  ‘to  worship’  to  honor,  this  meaning  of 
‘worship’  still  very  harmlessly  surviving  in  ‘  worshipful,’ 
and  in  the  title  of  ‘  your  worship’  addressed  to  the  magis¬ 
trate  on  the  bench.  So  little  was  it  restrained  of  old  to 
the  honor  which  man  is  bound  to  pay  to  God,  that  it  is 
employed  by  Wycliffe  to  express  the  honor  which  Godwill 
render  to  his  faithful  servants  and  friends.  Thus  our 
Lord’s  declaration,  ‘If  any  man  serve  Me,  him  will  my 
Father  honor,’  in  Wyclifle’s  translation  reads  thus,,  ‘  If 
any  man  serve  Me,  my  Father  shall  worship  him.’  ” — 
Trench:  English  Past  and  Present,  lect.  vii. 

3.  To  pay  divine  honors  to ;  to  adore ;  to  rever¬ 
ence  with  supreme  respect  and  veneration;  to  per¬ 
form  religious  service  to. 

“They  went  and  served  other  gods,  and  worshiped 
them.” — Deuteronomy  xxix.  26. 

4.  To  love  or  admire  inordinately ;  to  devote  one’s 
self  to  ;  to  idolize,  to  adore  ;  to  treat  as  divine. 

“  With  bended  knees  I  daily  worship  her.” 

Carew.  (Todd.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  love  or  admire  a  person  inordinately. 

2.  To  perform  acts  of  worship  or  adoration;  to 
perform  religious  services. 

*wor-sMp~3,-bir-I-tjr,  subst.  [English  worship - 
abl(e) ;  -ity.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  worthy 
to  be  worshiped  ;  the  capability  of  being  worshiped. 
(Coleridge.) 

*w5r  -shlp-U-ble,  adject.  [Eng.  worship ;  -able.) 
Capable  or  worthy  of  being  worshiped. 

w5r-shlp-er,  wor -ship-per,  *wor-scfiip-er, 
*wor-shyp-per,  s.  [Eng.  worship,  v. ;  -er.)  One 
who  worships  ;  one  who  pays  divine  honors  to  any 
being ;  one  who  adores. 

“I,  so  long 

A  worshiper  of  Nature,  hither  came.” 

Wordsworth:  Tintern  Abbey. 

T  A  small  sect,  calling  themselves  “Worshipers 
of  God,”  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  Registrar- 
General’s  returns  for  the  year  1880. 

wor -ship-fill,  *w3r  -ship-full,  *wur-ship- 
full,  a.  [Eng.  worship;  -full.) 

1.  Claiming  respect;  worthy  of  honor  from  its 
character  or  dignity ;  honorable. 

"Whan  thou  shalt  be  desired  to  any  wurshipfull  seat.” 
— Udall:  Luke  xiv. 

2.  A  term  of  respect  specially  applied  to  magis¬ 
trates  and  corporate  bodies.  (Sometimes  a  term 
of  ironical  respect.) 

wSr-ship-ftil-lf ,  *woor-ship-ful-lye,  adject. 
[Eng.  worshipful;  -ly.)  In  a  worshipful  manner; 
respectfully ;  honorably. 

“  And  see  how  worshipfullye  he  shall  bee  broughte  to 
churche.” — Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  79. 

w3r  -ship-f  til-ness,  s.  [Eng.  worshipful;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  worshipful. 

*w3r -ship-less,  a.  [Eng.  worship;  -less.)  Des¬ 
titute  of  worshipers. 

“How  long  by  tyrants  shall  thy  land  be  trod  ! 

How  long  thy  temple  worshipless,  O  God  1” 

Byron:  On  Jordan's  Banks. 

wSr-ship-per,  s.  [Worshiper.] 

w8rst,  *werst  (adv),  *werste,  *worste,  (a.),  a., 
adv.  &  *.  [A.  S.  wyrst  (adv.) ;  wyrsta  (a.),  a  contract,  f 
of  wyrsesta,  wyrresta;  cogn.  with  O.  Sax.  wirsista 
(a.)  ;  Icel.  verst  (adv.) ;  verstr  (a.) ;  Dan.  veerst;  Sw. 
vdrst;  O.  H.  Ger.  wrisist,  wrisest,  wrist.  Worst  is 
thus  for  tvorsest.)  [Worse.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Bad  in  the  highest  degree,  morally  or  physic¬ 
ally. 

“  Thou  hadst  not  been  bom  the  worst  of  men.” 

Shakesp.:  Timon,  iv.  3. 

2.  Of  the  least  value  or  worth ;  most  inferior. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  w5rk,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


worst 
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wound 


B.  As  adverb: 

1.  In  the  most  inferior  manner  or  degree ;  worse 
than  all  others. 

2.  Most  or  least,  according  to  the  sense  expressed 
by  the  verb. 

“  When  thou  didst  hate  him  worst.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  3. 

C.  As  subst. :  That  which  is  most  evil  or  bad  ;  the 
most  inferior,  evil,  severe,  aggravated,  or  calami¬ 
tous  state  or  condition.  (Usually  with  the.) 

“  So  shall  I  taste  the  worst  of  fortune’s  might.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  90. 

ff  *(1)  At  the  worst:  In  the  most  evil  state;  at 
the  greatest  disadvantage. 

“  Thou  hast  me,  if  thou  hast  me,  at  the  worst.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  v.  2. 

(2)  To  do  one's  worst :  To  do  the  greatest  harm  or 
injury  in  one’s  power. 

*(3)  To  put  to  the  worst :  To  inflict  defeat  on;  to 
discomfit,  to  worst. 


worst,  v.t.&i.  [A.  S.  wyrsian,  with  excrescent 
t,  as,  in  amongst,  whilst,  &C.J 

A.  Trans. :  To  get  the  advantage  or  the  better  of 
in  contest ;  to  defeat,  to  discomfit,  to  overthrow. 

“A  conflict  in  which  they  are  pretty  sure  to  be  worsted.” 
— London  Daily  Chronicle. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  grow  or  become  worse ;  to  deteri¬ 
orate. 

“Anne  haggard,  Mary  coarse,  every  face  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  worsting.” — Miss  Austen:  Persuasion ,  ch.  i. 

worst -ed  (r  silent),  *worst-ede,  *wor-stid, 
*WOS-ted,  subst.  &  a.  [Named  after  the  town  of 
Worsted,  now  W or  stead,  north  of  Norwich,  in  Nor¬ 
folk,  where  it  was  first  manufactured.] 

A.  As  subst.:  A  variety  of  woolen  yarn,  or  thread, 
spun  from  long  staple  wool,  which  has  been  combed, 
and  which,  in  the  spinning,  is  twisted  harder  than 
ordinary.  It  is  knitted  or  woven  into  stockings, 
carpets,  &c. 

“Woollen  yarn  and  worsted  are  prohibited  to  be  ex¬ 
ported.”—  Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  viii. 

B.  As  adjective:  Consisting  of  worsted  ;  made  of 
worsted  yarn ;  as,  worsted  stockings,  worsted  work. 

wort  (1),  *worte  (1),  *wurte,  s.  [A.  S.  wyrt; 
cogn.  with  O.  Sax.  wurt;  O.  Dutch  worte ;  Icel.  urt 
(for  vurt),  jurt;  Dan.  urt:  Sw.  Ort;  German  wurz ; 
Goth,  waurts.  Closely  allied  to  wart  and  root. 
Wort  appears  in  a  number  of  compounds,  of  which 
it  forms  the  last  element  ;  as,  mugwort,  &c.]  [Oe- 
CHABD.l 

1.  A  plant,  an  herb. 

“And  in  a  bedde  of  wortes  stille  he  lay, 

Till  it  was  passed  undern  of  the  day.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  15,228. 


*2.  A  plant  of  the  cabbage  kind. 

3.  Vaccinum  myrtillus.  Called  also  Worts. 


wort  (2),  *worte  (2),  s.  [Prob.only  a  particular 
application  of  wort  (1),  meaning  an  infusion  like 
that  of  herbs  when  boiled  ;  cogn.  with  O.  Dut.  wort 
= wort ;  Low  Ger.  wdrt ;  Icel.  virtr ;  N orw.  vyrt,  vdrt ; 
Sw.  vdrt ;  Ger.  bierwurze= beer-wort.] 

Chemistry :  The  saccharine  extract  obtained  from 
malt,  barley,  and  other  grain,  by  mashing  with 
water.  It  is  a  complex  mixture  of  saccharine 
bodies,  some  existing  in  the  grain  and  others 
formed  in  the  process  of  brewing.  It  varies  in 
quality,  butthe  following  percentage  represents  the 
average  composition  of  brewer’s  wort,  reckoned  on 
the  dry  solid  matter :  Maltose,  64 ;  dextrin,  16 ;  cane 
and  invert  sugars,  12  ;  albumen  and  mineral  mat¬ 
ters,  8. 

worth,  *worthe,  *wortb-en,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  weord- 
han,  wurdhan,  wyrdhan  (pa.  t.  weardh, ,  pi.  ivurdon ) 
=  to  become  ;  cogn.  with  Dutch  worden  (pa.  t.  iverd; 
pa.  par.  geworden ) ;  Icel.  verdha  (pa.  t.vardh;  past 
par.  ordhinn)  =  to  become,  to  happen,  to  come 
to  pass  ;  Dan.  vorde;  Sw.  varda;  O.H.  Ger.  werdan; 
Ger.  iverden;  Goth,  wairthan  (pa.  t.  warth  ;pa.  par. 
waurthans ) ,'  Latin  verto  —  to  turn.]  To  become ; 
to  be. 


“My  ioye  is  turned  into  strife, 

That  sober  I  shall  never  worthe.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  v. 


IT  Now  only  used  in  the  phrases,  Woe  worth  the 
day!  Woe  worth  the  man!  in  which  the  verb  is  in 
the  imperative  mood,  and  the  noun  in  the  dative, 
the  phrase  being  equivalent  to  Woe  be  to  the  day , 
&c. 


“  Woe  worth  the  chase,  woe  worth  the  day 
That  costs  thy  life,  my  gallant  gray.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  l.  9. 


worth,  *wortbe,  *wurth,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  weordh, 
wurdh=(*.)  honorable  (s.)  value ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
waard  ( a.),waarde  (s.) ;  Lat .  verdhr  (ii.),verdh  (s.), 
Dan.  vcerd  (a.  &  s.) ;  Sw.  yard  (a.),  yarde  (s.) ,  M. 
H  Ger.  wert  (a.  &  s.) ;  Ger.  werth  (a.  &  s.)  ;  Goth. 
wairths  (a.  &  s.).  Allied  to  A.  S.  warit=wares,  valu¬ 
ables.]  _ 


A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Honorable,  estimable. 

“  The  more  that  a  man  con,  the  more  worth  he  ys.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  364. 

*2.  Valuable,  precious. 

“  To  guard  a  thing  not  ours  nor  worth  to  us.” 

Shakesp..-  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  2. 

3.  Equal  in  value  to ;  equal  in  price  to. 

“A  score  of  good  ewes  may  be  worth  ten  pounds.” — 
Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  2. 

4.  Equal  in  possessions  to ;  having  estate  to  the 
value  of ;  possessing. 

“  To  ennoble  those 

That  scarce  some  two  days  since  were  worth  a  noble.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  3. 

5.  Deserving,  in  a  good  or  bad  sense. 

“To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  though  in  Hell.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  262. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  That  quality  of  a  thing  which  makes  it  valuable  ; 
value ;  hence,  value  expressed  in  a  standard,  as 
money,  price,  rate.  Thus  the  worth  of  commodities 
is  usually  the  price  which  they  will  fetch ;  but  the 
price  is  not  always  the  worth. 

“I  should  have  lost  the  worth  of  it  in  gold.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  ii.  4. 

2.  That  which  one  is  worth ;  possessions,  sub¬ 
stance,  wealth. 

“  They  are  but  beggars  that  can  count  their  worth.” 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  6. 

3.  Value  in  respect  of  moral  or  mental  qualities; 
desert,  merit,  worthiness,  excellence. 

“  Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the  fellow.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  202. 

4.  Importance,  valuable  qualities,  worthiness, 
excellence.  (Applied  to  things.) 

“A  batter’d  weed  of  small  worth  held.” 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  2. 

♦worth -ful,  a.  [Eng.  worth,  s. ;  -ful(l).)  Full 
of  worth ;  worthy. 

♦wor  -thl-less,  *wor-thi-les,  a.  [Eng.  worthy; 
-less.]  Undeserving,  unworthy. 

“  The  justice  that  so  his  promise  complisheth 
For  his  word’s  sake  to  worthiless  desert.” 

Wyat:  The  Author. 

wor  -thi-ly,  *wor-the-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  worthy ; 
- ly .] 

1 .  In  a  worthy  manner ;  suitably  ;  according  to 
deserts. 

“Who  can  .  .  .  in  tears  bewail  them  worthily."^ 

Surrey:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  ii. 

2.  Suitably;  excellently. 

“  Thou  and  thy  meaner  fellows  your  last  service 

Did  worthily  perform.”  Shakesp.:  Tempest,  v. 

wor-tbi-ness,  *wor-tbi-nesse,  subst.  [Eng. 
worthy ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  worthy  or  well 
deserved;  merit;  desert. 

“The  prayers  which  our  Saviour  made  were,  for  his 
own  worthiness,  accepted.” — Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 

2.  Excellence,  dignity,  virtue. 

“He  is  a  good  one,  and  his  worthiness 
Does  challenge  much  respect.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  L 

worth -lte,  s.  [After  the  Russian  mineralogist, 
Fried.  Worth  ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).) 

Min. :  An  altered  variety  of  Fibrolite  (q.  v.)  found 
near  St.  Petersburg. 

worth -less,  a.  [Eng.  worth;  -less.) 

1.  Having  or  being  of  no  worth  or  value ;  value- 

“  This  frail  and  worthless  trunk.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iii.  6. 

2.  Having  no  value  of  character  or  virtue  :  having 
no  dignity  or  excellence ;  mean  ;  contemptible. 

“The  most  worthless  persons  on  whom  he  has  conferred 
great  benefits.” — Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

3.  Having  no  merit  or  desert. 

“  Ye,  then,  my  works,  no  longer  vain, 

And  worthless  deemed  by  me!  ” 

Cowper:  Ode  to  Mr.  John  Rouse. 

*4.  Futile,  vain,  idle. 

“How  I  scorn  his  worthless  threats.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  i.  1. 

*5.  Unworthy ;  not  deserving. 

“A  peevish  schoolboy,  worthless  of  such  honor.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  v.  1. 

worth  -less-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  worthless;  -ly.)  In 
a  worthless  manner. 

worth  -less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  worthless;  -ness.) 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  worthless  or  of  no 
value  ;  want  or  absence  of  value  or  worth  ;  want  of 
useful  qualities. 

“The  rottenness  of  the  bricks  and  the  worthlessness  of 
the  mortar.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 


b<5il,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus, 

-cian,  -tian  =  sh9.11.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


9hin,  benqh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 

-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


2.  Want  of  excellence  or  dignity. 

“Justly  the  price  of  worthlessness  they  paid.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xxii.  454. 

wor'-thjf,  *wor-thi,  *wor-thie,  a.  &  s.  [Icel. 

verdhugr='woxthy ;  A.  S.  weordhig— an  estate,  a 
farm.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Having  worth  or  value ;  valuable. 

“No  worthier  than  the  dust.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  iii.  L 

2.  Valuable,  noble,  estimable. 

“  I  have  done  thee  worthy  service.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

3.  Deserving  of  praise ;  excellent. 

“Endowed  with  worthy  qualities.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  v.  4. 

4.  Deserving ;  such  as  merits  ;  h  aving  equivalent 

Sualities  or  value,  in  a  good  as  well  as  a  bad  sense. 

iftan  followed  by  of  before  the  thing  deserved  or 
compared ;  sometimes  by  that,  sometimes  by  an 
infinitive,  and  sometimes  by  an  accusative. 

“More  worthy  I  to  be  beloved  of  thee.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  160. 

*5.  Well  deserved;  in  a  good  as  well  as  in  a  bad 
sense. 

“  Doing  worthy  vengeance  on  thyself.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  2. 

*6.  Well  founded ;  legitimate,  rightful,  justifiable. 
“  As  worthy  cause  X  have  to  fear.” 

Shakesp..-  Othello,  iii.  3. 

*7.  Fit ;  suitable ;  convenient ;  proper ;  having 
qualities  suited  to. 

“  It  is  more  worthy  to  leap  in  ourselves, 

Than  tarry  till  they  push  us.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  v.  5. 

B.  As  substantive: 

*1.  Anything  of  worth  or  excellence. 

“  In  her  fair  cheek 

Where  several  worthies  make  one  dignity.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  iv.  8. 

2.  A  person  of  eminent  worth ;  a  person  distin¬ 
guished  for  useful  or  estimable  qualities.  (Some¬ 
times  used  ironically.) 

“At  these  seasons  did  these  valiant  worthies  watch  him 
in,  and  did  still  continually  assault  him.” — Bunyan:  Pil¬ 
grim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

3.  A  term  applied  humorously  or  colloquially  to  a 
local  celebrity  ;  a  character  ;  an  eccentric. 

If  The  Nine  Worthies:  [Nine,  If  (5).] 
wor -thy,  v.  t.  [Worthy,  a.]  To  render  worthy  ; 
to  exalt  into  a  hero  ;  to  aggrandize. 

“He  conjunct  tripp’d  me  behind: 

And  put  upon  him  such  a  deal  of  man, 

That  worthied  him.”  Shakesp.:  Lear,  ii.  2. 

*wost,  pr.  t.  ofv.  [Wit,  v.] 

♦wot,  *wote,  v.  t.  or  i.  [Wit,  v.)  To  know. 
“And  now,  brethren,  I  wot  that  through  ignorance  ye 
did  it.” — Acts  iii.  17. 

woud,  s.  [Weld  (1).] 

would  {l  silent),  pret.  ofv.  [Will,v.] 

would-be,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Wishing  to  be  or  appear ;  vainly  pre¬ 
tending  to  be. 

“A  would-be  satirist,  a  hired  buffoon.” 

Byron:  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 
*B.  As  subst. :  A  vain  pretender ;  one  who  affects 
or  wishes  to  appear  something  which  he  is  not. 

“A  dozen  would-be’s  of  the  modern  day.” 

Cowper:  Conversation,  612. 

♦WQuld -Ing  {l  silent),  s.  [English  would;  -ing.) 
Emotion  of  desire ;  propension,  inclination,  vel- 
leity. 

“As  well  as  to  continue  the  wouldings  of  the  spirit.” — 

Hammond. 

♦would’-Ing-ness  {I  silent),  s.  [Eng.  woulding ; 
-ness.)  Willingness,  desire,  inclination. 

Woulfe,  s.  [For  etym.  and  def.  see  compound.] 
Woulfe’s  bottle,  s. 

Chem. :  A  bottle  with  two  or  more  apertures, 
intended  for  the  generation  of  gases  or  for  cleans¬ 
ing  the  same  by  allowing  them  to  pass  through  cer¬ 
tain  solutions  contained  in  the  bottle.  The  aper¬ 
tures  are  fitted  with  perforated  corks  through 
which  are  passed  glass  tubes  arranged  in  the  man¬ 
ner  most  suitable  for  the  particular  operation  to 
which  the  bottle  may  be  applied.  The  bottle  was 
invented  by  and  named  after  Peter  Woulfe,  F.  R.  S  , 
a  London  chemist,  who  died  in  1806. 

wound,  *wounde,  s.  [A.  S.  wund,  cogn.  with 
Dut.  wond.wonde;  Icel.  und  (for  vund) ;  Dan. 
vunde;0.  H.  Ger.  wunta ;  Ger.  wunde—a  wound, 
wwnd=wounded  ;  Goth.  wunds= wounded.  Formed 
from  the  pa.  par.,  of  the  strong  verb  signifying  “to 
fight,”  or  “suffer,”  represented  in  A.  S.  by  winnan— 
to  strive,  to  fight,  to  suffer;  pa.  par.  wunnen. 
( Skeat .)] 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


wound-rocket 
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1.  A  branch  or  rapture  of  the  skin  and  flesh  of  an 
animal  caused  by  violence,  or,  in  surgical  phrase,  a 
solution  of  continuity  in  any  of  the  soft  parts  of  the 
body  occasioned  by  external  violence,  and  attended 
with  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  bleeding.  Wounds 
are  classified  as  follows : 

(1)  Cuts,  incisions,  or  incised  wounds,  produced 
by  sharp-edged  instruments. 

(2)  Stabs  or  punctured  wounds,  made  by  the 
thrusts  of  pointed  weapons. 

('ll  Contused  wounds,  produced  by  the  violent 
application  of  hard,  blunt,  obtuse  bodies  to  the  soft 
parts. 

(4)  Lacerated  wounds,  in  which  there  is  tearing 
or  laceration,  as  by  some  rough  instrument. 

(5)  Gunshot  wounds. 

(6)  Poisoned  wounds,  wounds  complicated  with 
the  introduction  of  some  poison  or  venom  into  the 

part. 

“Where  sharp  the  pang,  and  mortal  is  the  wound.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xiii.  719. 

IT  Wounds  which  have  severed  only  muscles  and 
the  blood-vessels  and  nerves  connected  with  them 
heal  more  easily  than  those  which  affect  the  tendons. 
As  a  rule  wounds  made  by  a  sharp  weapon  or 
instrument  heal  more  quickly  than  bruises  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  blow  of  a  weapon  which  is  blunt ;  as, 
for  instance,  a  club.  When  an  artery  is  severed, 
bright  red  blood  is  ejected  by  spurts ;  when  a  vein 
is  cut,  dark  blood  comes  forth  more  slowly.  In 
either  case  nature  makes  immediate  efforts  to 
repair  the  injury.  Even  in  the  case  of  an  artery, 
the  blood  after  a  time  tends  to  flow  less  freely,  and 
an  external  coagulum  to  be  formed  which  ulti¬ 
mately  stops  its  effusion.  The  object  of  the  sur¬ 
geon  is  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood,  to  bring  together 
the  severed  portions  of  a  vessel  and  keep  them 
together  till  nature  reunites  them,  using  appliances 
to  prevent  the  access  of  the  atmospheric  air  with 
its  myriads  of  germs.  In  unfavorable  cases  tetanus 
results,  or  pyeemia,  or  both. 

2.  Any  injury  to  the  bark  and  wood  of  a  tree,  or 
of  the  bark  and  substance  of  other  plants. 

3.  Any  hurt,  pain,  or  injury  ;  as,  a  wound  to  credit 
or  reputation.  Especially  applied  to  the  pangs  of 
love. 

“And  gives  our  heart  a  wound  that  nothing  heals.” 

Cowper:  Death  of  Damon. 

wound-rocket,  s. 

Bot. :  Barbarea  vulgaris.  So  named  because  it 
was  reputed  good  for  wounds. 

wound,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  wundian,  from  wund—  a 
Wound.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  hurt  by  violence ;  to  inflict  a  wound  on ;  to 
Out,  slash,  stab,  or  lacerate ;  to  damage ;  to  injure. 

He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions.” — Isaiah  liii.  5. 

*2.  Applied  to  senseless  or  inanimate  things. 

)  “The  bearing  earth  with  his  hard  hoof  he  wounds." 

,  J  Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  267. 

3.  To  hurt  the  feelings  of :  to  pain. 

("When  ye  sin  against  the  weaker  brethren  and  wound 
their  weak  consciences  ye  sin  against  Christ.” — 1  Corinth¬ 
ians  viii.  12. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  inflict  hurt,  or  injure,  either  in  a 
physical  or  moral  sense. 

“Willing  to  wound  and  yet  afraid  to  strike.” 

Pope:  Satires,  203.  (Prol.) 

Wound,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.  [Wind  (2) ,  u.] 

*WOund'-Si-ble,  a.  [English  wound ,  v. ;  -able.'] 
Cap  able  of  being  wounded ;  liable  to  be  wounded ; 
Vulnerable. 

wdund -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Wound,  v.]  [Geneva- 
contention.] 

W6und'-er,  s.  [Eng.  wound,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  wounds. 

*wound'-i-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  woundy;  -ly.]  To  a 
woundy  degree ;  excessively. 

“Richard  Penlake  repeated  the  vow 
For  woundily  sick  was  he.” 

Southey.  ( Annandale .) 

wound  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Wound,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  Hurt,  injury,  wound. 

“  I  have  slain  a  man  to  my  wounding,  and  a  young  man 
to  my  hurt.” — Genesis,  iv.  23. 

wbund -less,  a.  [Eng.  wound,  s. ;  -Zess.] 

1.  Without  a  wound;  free  from  hurt  or  injury; 
unwounded. 

“And  some  who,  grasp’d  by  those  that  die, 

Sink  woundless  with  them.” 

Moore:  Fire-worshiper*. 

2.  Unwounding,  harmless. 

“Not  a  dart  fell  woundless  there.” 

Southey:  Joan  of  Arc,  viii. 

3.  Invulnerable. 

“Hit  the  woundless  air.” — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  1. 


wound'-w5rt,  s.  [English  wound,  s.,  and  wort 
(1).]  , 

Bot.:  (1)  The  genus  Stachys  (q.  v.) ;  specif.,  S. 
germanica,  the  soft  downy  leaves  of  which  were  used 
instead  of  lint  for  dressing  wounds  {Prior).  (2) 
Anthyllis  vulneraria.  (3)  Solidago  virgaurea.  (4) 
Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum.  (5)  Symphytum 
officinale  {Britten  dt  Holland). 
wound  -worth,  s.  [Woundwoht  (?).] 

Bot. :  Liabum  brownei. 

*w6und’-3f,  a.  [Eng.  wound,  s. ;  -t/.] 

1.  Causing  or  inflicting  wounds. 

“A  boy  that  shoots 
From  ladies’  eyes  such  mortal  woundy  darts.” 

Hood:  Love. 

2.  Excessive  (sometimes  used  adverbially). 

“’Tis  a  woundy  hindrance  to  a  poor  man  that  lives  by 
his  labor.”— L’Eslrange. 

wou  -rg,-li,  woo -ra-ri,  woo'-rst-li,  woo -rgi- 
ly,  wo6'-r?i-r&,  s.  [Oueaei.] 
wove,  pret.  or  pa.  par.  of  v.  [Weave.] 
wove  (or  woven)  paper,  s.  Writing  paper  made 
by  hand  in  a  wire  gauze  mold,  in  which  the  wires 
cross  each  other  as  in  a  woven  fabric,  so  that  the 
surface  of  the  paper  presents  a  uniform  appear¬ 
ance,  being  without  water-mark  and  apparently 
without  lines.  The  name  is  also  given  to  machine" 
made  paper  presenting  the  same  appearahce. 
woven  (as  wov'n) ,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Weave.] 
wow,  exclam.  [From  the  sound  made.]  An  ex¬ 
clamation  of  pleasure  or  wonder.  {Scotch.) 

“And,  wow,  Tam  saw  an  unco  sight !” 

Burns:  Tam  o’  Shunter. 

wow-wow,  s. 

ZoOl. :  The  Silvery  Gibbon  (q.  v.).  So  named  from 
its  cry. 

wowf,  adj.  [Cf.  A.  S.  wdfian  =  to  dote,  to  rave: 
Icel.  vdflur  =  a  stammering,  a  being  confused.] 
Wayward;  wild;  unreclaimed;  disordered  in  intel¬ 
lect.  {Scotch.) 

“  Wowf— a  wee  bit  by  the  East  Nook  or  sae  ;  it’s  a  com¬ 
mon  case — the  ae  half  of  the  warld  thinks  the  tither 
daft.” — Scott:  RedgauntUt,  ch.  viii. 

*wox,  *wox'-en,  pa.  par.  ofv.  [Wax,  v.] 

♦woxe,  pret.  ofv.  [Wax,  u.] 

Initial  w  is  always  silent  before  r. 
wrack  (1),  *wracke,  *wrak,  s.  [The  same  word 
as  wreck  (q.  v.)  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  wrak—  a  wreck, 
cracked,  broken;  Icel.  rek  (for  vrek),  reki—  any¬ 
thing  drifted  or  driven  ashore,  from  reka  (for 
vreka)  =  to  drive ;  Dan.  vrag— wreck ;  Sw.  vrak— 
wreck,  refuse,  trash.] 

*1.  Destruction  of  a  ship  by  winds  or  rocks,  or  by 
the  force  of  the  waves ;  wreck  ;  shipwreck. 

“Seamen  parting  in  a  general  wrack, 

When  first  the  loosening  planks  begin  to  crack.” 

Dryden:  Conquest  of  Granada,  Pt.  II.,  iii. 

*2.  Ruin,  destruction. 

“  Hence  grew  the  general  wrack  and  massacre.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  L 

3.  Sea-weed  thrown  ashore.  [Sea-weack.] 
wrack-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Geassweack  (q.  v.). 
wrack  (2),  s.  [Rack  (4), s.]  A  thin,  flying  cloud; 
a  rack. 

wrack,  v.  t.  [Weack  (1) ,  s.] 

*1.  To  destroy  by  the  force  of  the  waves;  to 
wreck. 

“Supposing  that  they  saw  the  Duke’s  ship  wrackt.” 

Dryden:  Tempest,  i. 

2.  To  tease,  to  vex,  to  torment. 

“I’ll  cross  him,  and  wrack  him,  until  I  heartbreak 
him.”  Burns :  What  Can  a  Young  Lassie  f 

*wracke,  s.  [Weack  (1) ,  s.] 

*wrack  -ful,  adj.  [English  wrack  (1),  s. ;  -full.] 
Ruinous,  destructive. 

“What  wanton  horrors  marked  their  wrackful  path!” 

Scott:  Don  Roderick,  vi.  (Gone.) 
*wrack-s6me,  a.  [Eng.  wrack  (1),  s. \ -some.] 
Destructive,  ruinous. 

“  Bring  the  wracksome  engine  to  their  wall.” 

Hudson:  Judith,  ii.  361. 

fwrack  -wort,  s.  [Eng.  wrack  (1),  s.,  and  wort.] 
Bot. :  The  genus  Fucus.  {Paxton.) 

*wraie,  *wray,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  wrSgan.] 

1.  To  betray,  to  discover. 

2.  To  accuse. 

*wrai  -er,  *wrei-er,  *wray-er,  s.  [Weaie.]  A 
traitor ;  an  accuser, 
wraik,  s.  [Wtkack(1).]  {Scotch.) 
wrain,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  [See  compound.] 
wrain-bolt,  s.  [Weing-bolt.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there; 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  try, 


wrap 

wrain-staflf,  s.  [Wking-staff.] 
wraith,  warth,  s.  [Icel.  vbrdhr  (gen.  vardhav) 
—  a  guardian,  from  vardha— to  guard;  cogn.  with 
Eng.  ward  (q.  v.).]  An  apparition;  the  ghost  of  a 
person  appearing  before  death.  {Scotch.) 

“She  was  uncertain  if  it  were  the  gipsy,  or  her  wraith.” 
— Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  x. 
wrang,  pret.  ofv.  [Weing.] 
wrang,  adv.,  a.,  &  s.  [Wrong,  a.]  {Scotch.) 
wrafl  -gle,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A  frequent,  from  wring, 
formed  from  wrang,  pa.  t.  of  A.  S.  wringan— to 
press.  Thus  the  original  sense  was  to  keep  on 
pressing,  to  urge,  and  hence,  to  argue  vehemently  ; 
cf.  Dan.  vringle= to  twist,  to  entangle.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  dispute  or  argue  angrily  and  noisily;  tc 
quarrel  peevishly  or  noisily ;  to  brawl. 

“  To  wrangle  about  bills  for  the  inclosing  of  moors.”- 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

*2.  To  engage  in  discussion  and  disputation ;  ta 
argue,  to  debate  ;  hence  formerly  in  some  universi¬ 
ties,  to  dispute  publicly;  to  defend  or  oppose  a 
thesis  by  argument. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  involve  in  contention,  quarrel,  or 
dispute. 

wran  -gle,  subst.  [Weangle,  v.]  An  angry  and 
noisy  dispute  or  quarrel;  an  altercation. 

“The  giving  the  priest  a  right  to  the  title,  would  pro¬ 
duce  law-suits  and  wrangles.” — Swift. 

wran-gler,  s.  [Eng.  wrangl{e),  v. ;  -er.] 

*1.  One  who  wrangles  or  disputes ;  a  debater,  a 
discusser. 

“I  burn  to  set  the  imprison’d  toranglers  free.” 

Cowper :  Task,  iv.,  34. 

2.  An  angry  or  noisy  disputant ;  a  brawler. 

“  Wranglers  and  yrefull  folke  should  not  be  iudges 
ouer  the  peasible.” — Golden  Boke,  let.  13. 

*3.  An  opponent,  an  adversary. 

“He  hath  made  a  match  with  such  a  wrangler, 

That  all  the  courts  of  France  will  be  disturb’d 
With  chaces.”  Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 

4.  At  Cambridge  University,  England,  the  name 
given  to  those  who  are  placed  in  the  first  class  in 
the  first  or  elementary  portion  of  the  public  exam¬ 
ination  for  honors  in  pure  and  mixed  mathemetics, 
commonly  called  the  Mathematical  Tripos,  those 
placed  in  the  second  class  being  known  as  Senior 
Optimes,  and  those  in  the  third  class  as  Junior 
Optimes.  Up  to  and  including  the  year  1882.  the 
student  who  took  absolutely  the  first  place  in  the 
Mathematical  Tripos  used  to  be  termed  Senior 
Wrangler;  those  who  came  next  to  him  being 
second,  third,  fourth,  &c.,  wranglers.  Since  then 
the  title  has  been  given  to  the  student  who  takes 
the  first  place  in  part  1.  of  the  Mathematical  Tripos. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  public  disputations, 
in  which  candidates  for  degrees  were  formerly  re¬ 
quired  to  exhibit  their  powers. 

wran  -gler-shlp,  s.  [Eug.  wrangler ;  -ship.]  In 
Cambridge  University,  the  honor  conferred  on  those 
who  are  placed  in  the  list  of  wranglers. 

wran-gle-some,  a.  [English  wrangle;  -some.] 
Quarrelsome,  contentious.  {Prov.) 
wran-gllng,  pr.par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Weangle,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

*1.  A  debate;  a  discussion. 

“The  disputations  at  Oxford  are  now  indeed  merely 
formal;  but  the  wranglings  at  Cambridge  still  continue.” 
Knox:  Winter  Evenings,  even.  70. 

2.  Noisy  quarreling  or  dispute;  altercation. 
‘‘Wrangling  soon  changes  a  home  to  hell.” 

Longfellow :  Annie  of  Tharaw. 

*wran'-kle,  v.  i.  [Rankle.]  To  rankle. 

“  Yet  th’  inward  touch  that  wounded  honor  bears. 

Rests  closely  wrankling,  and  can  find  no  ease.” 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  iii. 

■wrap  (1),  wrappe,  v.  t.  [Formed  by  metathesis 
from  warp  (q.  v.),  the  sense  being  due,  probably  to 
the  folding  together  of  a  fishing-net;  cf.  Icel.  varp 
=the  cast  of  a  net;  varpa= a  cast,  also  the  net 
itself;  Sw.  dial.  varpa=  a  fine  herring-net.] 

1.  To  wind  or  fold  together ;  to  arrange  so  as 
to  cover  something.  (Generally  with  about,  round, 
or  the  like.) 

“The  napkin  .  .  .  wrapped  together  in  a  place  by 
itself.” — John  xx.  7. 

2.  To  envelop,  to  muffle ;  to  cover  with  something 
thrown  or  wound  round.  (Frequently  with  up.) 

“Weapons  wrapped  about  with  lines.” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  iv.  2. 

3.  To  envelop,  to  surround. 

“  Wrapping  thy  cliffs  in  purple  glow.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iii.  24. 

pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

,  Syrian,  se,  os  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  Iiw. 
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wreathe 


wrap -rascal 


4.  To  conceal  by  involving  or  enveloping ;  to  hide 
in  a  mass  of  different  character;  to  cover  up  or 
involve  generally. 

“Lamentably  wrapp’d  in  two-fold  night.” 

Wordsworth;  Sonnets  to  Liberty. 

wrap-rascal,  s.  An  old  term  for  a  coarse  over¬ 
coat. 

*wrap(2),v.  t.  [A  misspelling  for  rap,]  [Rap 
(2),u.J  To  snatch  up,  to  transport;  to  put  in  an 
pcstacy. 

“  Wrapped  in  amaze,  the  matrons  wildly  stare.” 

Dryden:  Virgil's  JEneid,  v.  840. 

.  wrap,  s.  [Weap  (1),  v.]  An  article  of  dress 
intended  to  be  wrapped  round  a  person  on  a  jour¬ 
ney,  &c.;  a  wrapper.  In  the  plural  applied  collec¬ 
tively  to  all  coverings,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
clothing,  used  as  a  defense  against  the  weather,  as 
cloaks,  shawls,  rugs,  &c. 

“For  the  last  five  or  six  days  we  have  been  looking  to 
our  furs  and  wraps.”— Field,  Feb.  25,  1888. 

Wrap-page  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  wrap  (1),  v.; 
•ctge-l 

1.  The  act  of  wrapping. 

“Odd  things  are  met  with  in  the  papers  used  by  shop¬ 
keepers  for  wrappage.” — Mortimer  Collins:  Thoughts  in 
'■ly  Garden,  i.  187. 

2.  That  which  wraps,  or  envelops ;  a  covering,  a 
wrapper. 

“Under  what  thousand  gold  wrappages  and  cloaks  of 
darkness  Royalty  must  involve  itself.” — Carlyle:  Frenoh 
Revol.,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

3.  Something  wrapped  up  ;  a  parcel. 

“  This  paper  wrappage  was  taken  on  by  train  to  Staly- 
bridge.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

wrap  '-per,  s.  [Eng.  wrap  (l),v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  wraps. 

2.  That  in  which  anything  is  wrapped  or  inclosed ; 
that  which  is  wrapped  round  anything;  an  envel¬ 
ope  ;  an  outer  covering. 

“My  arms  were  pressed  to  my  sides,  and  my  legs  closed 
together  by  so  many  wrappers,  that  I  looked  like  an 
Egyptian  mummy.” — Addison:  Spectator,  No.  90. 

3.  A  loose  over  or  upper  garment ;  applied  some¬ 
times  to  a  lady’s  dressing-gown  or  the  like,  and 
sometimes  to  a  loose  overcoat. 

“I  quickly  found  that  Nitella  passed  her  time  between 
finery  and  dirt,  and  was  always  in  a  wrapper,  nightcap, 
and  slippers,  when  she  was  not  decorated  for  immediate 
show.” — Rambler,  Ho.  115. 

wrap -ping,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Weap  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  pr.par.:  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Used  or  designed  for  wrapping  or 
covering ;  as,  wrapping  paper. 

C.  Assubst.:  That  in  which  anything  is  wrapped; 
a  wrapper. 

wrasse,  s.  [Wei.  gwrachen  y  mor.] 

Ichthyology : 

1.  Any  species  or  individual  of  the  family  Lab- 
ridse  (q.  v.). 

“The  wrasses  are  a  large  family  of  littoral  fishes.” — 
Gunther:  Study  of  Fishes,  p.  625. 

2.  Any  species  or  individual  of  the  genus  Labrus 
(q.  v.).  The  general  form  of  the  body  resembles 
that  of  the  perch,  except  that  the  back  is  straighter ; 
there  is  a  single  long  dorsal,  and  the  ventrals  are 
placed  under  the  pectorals ;  coloration  usually  very 


Ballan  Wrasse. 


brilliant;  flesh  of  very  little  value  for  food.  The 
Wrasses  frequent  rocky  shores,  usually  going  in 
small  shoals,  and  often  concealing  themselves  un¬ 
der  seaweed.  They  feed  on  small  Crustacea,  mol- 
luoks,  and  marine  worms.  The  young  fish  differ 
from  adult  specimens  in  having  the  prmoperculum 
serrated. 

*wras-tel-er,  s.  [Wbastle.]  A  wrestler. 

“The  best  wrasteler  that  ever  here  cam.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  280.  (Prol.) 

wras'-tle  (tie  as  el),  s.  [Weestle.]  (Prop.) 

wrath,  *wraththe,  *wroth,  *wrothe,  s.  &  a. 

fO.  Northumbrian  ivrcedho,  wrdedhdho=’wrath ;  A. 
».  wrddft=wrathful ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  vrede,  from  vred = 
wrathful ;  Icel.  reidhi  (for  vreidhi) ,  from  reidr— 
wrathful.] 


A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Violent  anger;  vehement  exasperation  or  in¬ 
dignation. 

“Achilles’  wrath,  to  Greece  the  direful  spring, 

Of  woes  unnumbered,  Heavenly  goddess,  sing!” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  i.  1. 

*2.  Rage,  extreme  passion ;  impetuosity.  (Ap¬ 
plied  to  things.) 

“They  are  in  the  very  wrath  of  love.” — Shakesp.:  As 
You  Like  It,  v.  2. 

*3.  The  effects  of  anger;  the  just  punishment  of 
an  offense  or  crime. 

“He  is  the  minister  of  God,  a  revenger  to  execute 
wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil.” — Romans  xiii.  4. 

B.  As  adj. :  Wroth,  wrathful ;  violently  angry. 

“  Kisse  me,  quod  she,  we  ben  no  lenger  wrath.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,822. 

♦wrath,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  wrddhian.]  [WeAth,  s.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  make  wrath  or  wrathful ;  to  anger. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  or  become  wrath  or  angry. 

“  Why  thou  wrathest  now,  wonder  me  thinketh.” 

P.  Plowman’s  Vision. 

♦wrath '-en,  v.t.  [Eng.  wrath;  -en.]  To  make 
wrath  or  wrathful. 

“I  wol  not  wrathen  him,  so  mote  I  thrive.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  17,030. 

wrath  -fffl,  *wrath'-full,  *wroth-fulle,  adj. 

[Eng.  wrath,  s. ;  -full.] 

1.  Full  of  wrath;  violently  angry;  greatly  in¬ 
censed. 

“Destined  by  the  wrathful  gods  to  die.” 

Dryden:  Virgil’s  JEneid,  ii.  178. 

2.  Prpceeding  or  springing  from  wrath ;  express¬ 
ive  of  or  characterized  by  wrath. 

“Him  thus  upbraiding,  with  a  wrathful  look.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  v.  1,092. 

*3.  Wielded  with  fury. 

“  Like  lightning  swift  the  wrathful  falchion  flew.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  x.  524. 

wrath -ful-ly,  ♦wrathe-ful-ly,  adv.  [English 
wrathful ;  -ly.]  In  a  wrathful  manner ;  with  violent 
anger  or  indignation ;  furiously. 

‘And,  gentle  friends. 

Let’s  kill  him  boldly,  but  not  wratlifully; 

Let’s  carve  him  as  a  dish  fit  for  the  gods.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  ii.  L 

wrath -ful-ness,  *wrath-ful-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 

wrathful;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
wrathful;  wrath. 

‘  ‘  Wrathfulness  is  voyded  out,  and  gentlenes  and  meke- 
nes  is  instede  thereof  infused.” — Udall:  Luke.  (Pref. ) 

wrath’-I-lf ,  adverb.  [En g.wrathy;  -ly.]  With 
great  anger ;  wrathfully.  ( Colloq .) 

♦wrath ’-Ihg,  *wrathth-yng,  s.  [Eng.  wrath ; 
•ing. ]  The  act  of  making  wrath  or  angry ;  provoca¬ 
tion. 

“  Wyll  yhe  hardne  youre  hertis,  as  in  wraththyng,  lyk 
the  dai  of  temptacioun  in  the  desert.” — Wycliffe:  Hebrews 
iii.  8. 

wrath’-less,  a.  [Eng.  wrath,  s. ;  -Zess.]  Free 
from  wrath  or  anger. 

“  Before  his  feet  so  sheep  and  lions  lay, 

Fearless  and  wrathless,  while  they  heard  him  play.” 

Waller:  Of  the  Countess  of  Carlisle. 

wrath  -f,  adj.  [Eng.  wrath,  s. ;  -y.]  Very  angry 
or  wrath.  (Colloq.) 

♦wrawe,  *wraw,  adj.  [Probably  connected  with 
wrath.]  Angry,  peevish,  cross,  wrath. 

“With  this  speche  the  coke  waxed  all  wraw.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,996. 

♦wrawl,  *wrall,  *wraule,  v.  i.  [Dan.  vraale= 
to  bawl,  to  roar;  vrdle=to  cry,  to  weep,  to  moan.] 
To  cry  as  a  cat ;  to  waul,  to  whine,  to  moan. 

“Cats  that  wrawling  still  did  cry.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  xii.  27. 

♦wraw  -ness,  *wraw-nesse,  subst.  [Eng.  wraw; 
-ness.]  Peevishness,  forwardness. 

“He  doth  all  things  with  annoye,  and  with  wrawnesse, 
slaknesse,  and  excusation,  with  idelnesse  and  unlust.” — 
Chaucer:  Parson’s  Tale. 

♦wray,  *wrey,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  wrigan.]  [Bewbay.] 
To  betray,  to  disclose. 

“To  no  wight  thou  shalt  my  conseil  wrey.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,504. 

wreak  (1),  *wreck,  *wreke  (pa.  t.  *wrak, 
wreaked,  pa.  par.  wreaked,  *wreken,  *wroke, 
*wroken ),  v.  t.  [A.  S.  wrecan= to  wreak  revenge,  to 
punish,  orig.  to  drive,  to  urge,  to  impel  (pa.  t. 
wrcec,  pa.  par.  wrecen) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  wreken— 
to  avenge;  Icel.  reka  (for  vreka)  =  to  drive,  to 
thrust,  to  repel,  to  wreak  vengeance  on ;  Sw.  vraka 
=to  reject,  to  refuse,  to  throw ;  German  rdchen= to 
avenge;  Goth,  wrikan— to  wreak  vengeance  on,  to 
persecute.  From  the  same  root  as  Lat.  urgeo— 
to  press,  to  urge  on.]  [Weack,  Weeck,  Weetch.] 


1.  To  execute,  to  inflict ;  to  hurl  or  drive. 

“  Wreak  my  vengeance  on  one  guilty  land.” 

Pope:  Homer’ 8  Iliad,  xviii.  480. 

f2.  To  revenge. 

“  On  her  own  son  to  wreak  her  brother’s  death.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  ix.  684. 

*3.  To  avenge. 

“  Of  fals  Edlik  fayr  wild  he  him  wreke.” 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  46. 

♦wreak  (2),  v.  t.  [Reek.]  To  care,  to  reek. 

“  [He]  little  wreaks  to  find  the  way  to  heav’n 
By  doing  deeds  of  hospitality.” 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  4. 

♦wreak,  *wreche,  *wreke,  s.  [A.  S.  wrcec,  wracu 
=revenge,  punishment.]  [Weeak,  v .] 

1.  Revenge,  vengeance. 

“And  what  an  if 

His  sorrow  have  so  overwhelm’d  his  wits, 

Shall  we  be  thus  afflicted  in  his  wreaks, 

His  fits,  his  frenzy,  and  his  bitterness?  ” 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronious,  iv.  4. 

2.  Furious  passion  ;  resentment,  fury. 

“  For  in  the  holy  temple  have  I  sworn 
Wreak  of  his  villainy.” 

G.  Peele:  David  and  Bethsabe. 
*wreak'-er,  subst.  [Eng.  wreak  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  An 
avenger. 

“And  of  our  bones  some  i Breaker  may  there  spring.” 

Surrey:  Virgil's  Mneid,  iv. 

♦wreak -ful,  *wreke-ful,  a.  [Eng.  wreak,  s.; 
-full.]  Revengeful,  angry. 

“Working  wreakful  vengeance  on  thy  foes.” 

Shakesp..-  Titus  Andronious,  v.  2. 
♦wreak'-less,  a.  [English  wreak  (2),  v. ;  -less.] 
Careless,  reckless. 

“So  flies  the  wreakless  shepherd  from  the  wolf.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  v.  6. 
wreath,  *wreathe,  s.  [A.  S.  wrcedh= a  twisted 
band,  a  bandage,  from  wrddh,  pa.  t.  of  wrldhan— to 
writhe,  to  twist.]  [Wkithe.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Something  twisted  or  curled. 

“He  .  .  .  of  his  tortuous  train 
Curled  many  a  wanton  wreath  in  sight  of  Eve.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  517. 

2.  A  garland,  a  chaplet;  an  ornamental  bandage 
to  be  worn  on  the  head. 

“A  myrtle  wreathe  she  wore.” 

Congreve:  Ovid;  Art  of  Love,  iii. 
II.  Her.:  The  roll  or  chaplet  above  the  helmet, 
on  which  the  crest  is 
usually  borne.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  consist  of  tjjie 
twisted  garland  of  cloth 
by  which  the  knightly 
crest  was  affixed  or  held 
to  the  helmet  in  mediaeval 
times,  and  was  formed  of 
two  colors,  being  those  of 
the  principal  colors  of  the 
arms,  which  are  twisted 
alternately.  Wreaths, may 
also  be  circular,  but  the 
straight  wreath  is  the 
more  common. 

wreath-shell,  s. 

Zodlogy :  The  same  as 
Sceew-shell  (q.  v.).  Wreaths, 

wreathe,  wreath,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Weeath,  s,] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  writhe,  to  twist,  to  curl. 

“I’d  wreath  in  spires  my  body  round.” 

Gay:  Achelous  and  Hercules, 

2.  To  form  into  a  wreath  ;  to  make  or  fashion  by 
twining,  twisting,  or  winding  the  parts  of  together. 

“Around  her  forehead  that  shines  so  bright 
They  wreathe  a  wreath  of  roses  white. 

Praed:  Legend  of  the  Drachenfeis, 

3.  To  entwine,  to  intertwine,  to  interweave:  to 
wind  or  twine  together. 

“  Cables  braided  threefold  .  .  .  together  wreathed 
sure.”  Surrey:  Paraphrase  on  Eccles.,  oh.  iv. 

4.  To  surround  with  a  wreath  or  with  anything 
twisted  or  twined ;  to  twist,  twine,  or  fold  round. 

“  For  thee  she  feeds  her  hair, 

And  with  thy  winding  ivy  wreathes  her  lance.” 

Dryden.  {Todd.) 

5.  To  surround  or  encircle,  as  a  wreath  or  garland 
does ;  to  form  or  become  a  wreath  round ;  to  en¬ 
circle. 

“In  the  flowers  that  wreathe  the  sparkling  bowl 
Fell  adders  hiss.”  Prior:  Pleasure,  140. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  be  interwoven  or  in  twined;  to 
twine. 

“  Go!  dash  the  roses  from  thy  brow — 

Gray  hairs  but  poorly  wreathe  with  them.” 

Byron:  To  Belshazzar. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  pli  =  f. 
clan,  -tian  =  sh^tn.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhhn.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  sKis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b§l,  del. 


wreathed 
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wrest 


.✓reached,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Wreathe.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Formed  into  a  wreath  or  curls  ;  curling. 

“A  cloud  of  smoke, 

Wreath'd,  fragrant,  from,  the  pipe.” 

Thomson:  Autumn,  626. 

2.  Twisted,  convoluted. 

“Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn.” 

Wordsworth:  Miscellaneous  Sonnets. 

wreathed-column,  s. 

1  Arch. :  A  column  twisted  in  the  form  of  a  screw. 

wreath'-gn,  past  particip.  or  adj.  [Wreathe.] 
Wreathed,  twisted,  intertwined  or  intertwining. 

“We  have  in  scripture  express  mention  ‘de  tortis  omn¬ 
ibus,’  of  wreathen  hair,  that  is  for  the  nonce,  forced  to 
curl.” — Latimer. 

wreath  -less,  a.  [Eng.  wreath;  -less.]  Desti¬ 
tute  of  a  wreath  or  wreaths. 

wreath -f,  a.  [Eng.  wreath;  -p.] 

1.  Covered  or  surrounded  with  a  wreath  or 
Wreaths ;  wreathed. 

“[They]  howl  about  the  hills,  and  shake  the  wreathy 
spear.”  Dryden :  Virgil’s  JEneid,  iv.  438. 

2.  Resembling  a  wreath,  forming  a  wreath. 
“Around  his  loins  the  verdant  cincture  spreads, 

A.  wreathy  foliage  and  concealing  shades.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  vi.  162. 

3.  Twisted,  curled,  spiral. 

“That  which  is  preserved  at  St.  Dennis,  near  Paris, 
hath  wreathy  spires.” — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  xxiii. 

wreck  (1),  *wrack  (1),  s.  [A.  S.  wrcec=expulsion, 
banishment,  misery,  from  wrcec,  pa.  t.  of  wrecan= 
to  drive,  to  wreak  (q.  v.)  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  wrak= 
wreck;  wrak  =  broken ;  Icel.  rek  (for  vrek),  reki 
=  anything  drifted  or  driven  ashore,  from  reka= to 
drive;  Dan.  vrag= wreck;  Sw.  urafc=refuse,  trash, 
wreck.  The  literal  sense  is  “  that  which  is  drifted 
or  driven  ashore,”  hence,  it  properly  means  pieces 
of  ships  drifted  ashore,  also  wrack  or  sea-weed. 
Wreck  and  wrack  are  doublets.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  destruction  of  a  ship  by  being  driven 
ashore,  dashed  against  rocks,  foundered  by  stress 
of  weather,  or  the  like  ;  shipwreck. 

2.  The  ruins  of  a  ship  stranded;  a  vessel  dashed 
against  rocks  or  land,  and  broken  or  otherwise  de¬ 
stroyed,  or  totally  crippled  or  injured  by  violence  or 
fracture  ;  any  ship  or  goods  driven  ashore,  or  found 
deserted  at  sea  in  an  unmanageable  condition; 
specif.,  in  law,  goods,  &c.,  which  after  a  shipwreck 
have  been  thrown  ashore  by  the  sea,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  flotsam,  jetsam,  and  ligan  (see  these 
words) .  Goods  cast  ashore  after  shipwreck  are  the 
property  of  the  state,  if  not  claimed  within  a  year 
and  a  day. 

“The  constable  of  the  castle  doun  is  fare 
To  seen  this  wrecke,  and  al  the  ship  he  sought.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,934. 

3.  [Wrack  (1).]  {Scotch.) 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Destruction  or  ruin  generally ;  dissolution, 
especially  by  violence. 

“He  labor’d  in  his  country’s  wreck.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  8. 

2.  The  remains  of  anything  destroyed,  ruined, 
fatally  injured,  or  wasted  away. 

“  Three  were  in  a  dungeon  cast, 

Of  whom  this  wreck  is  left  the  last.” 

Byron:  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  v.  1. 

T1  Receivers  of  wrecks :  [Receiver,  ][  (2) .] 

wreck-commission,  s. 

Law :  A  court  established  in  England  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  causes  of  the  several  shipwrecks  which 
occur  from  time  to  time.  It  first  sat  Oct.  30,  1876. 

wreck-free,  adj.  Exempted  from  the  forfeiture 
of  shipwrecked  goods  and  vessels,  as  the  Cinque- 
ports— a  privilege  granted  to  them  by  a  charter 
of  Edward  I.  {Eng.) 

wreck-master,  s.  An  official  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  goods,  &c.,  cast  ashore  after  a  ship¬ 
wreck. 

*wreck-threatening,  a.  Threatening  shipwreck 
and  ruin.  {Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  590.) 
wreck  v.  t.  &  i.  [Wreck  (1),  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  destroy  or  cast  away,  as  a  vessel,  by  violence, 
collision,  or  the  like  ;  to  destroy  by  driving  against 
the  shore,  rocks,  &c. ;  as,  The  vessel  was  wrecked 
off  this  coast. 

2.  To  cause  to  suffer  shipwreck. 

“  Wrecked  on  the  very  island  we  but  a  few  days  before 
so  ardently  wished  to  be  at.” — Cook:  Second  Voyage,  bk.  i., 

ch.  x. 


II.  Figuratively . 

1.  To  destroy,  to  pull  to  pieces. 

“  A  mob  collected  and  marched  through  the  streets, 
wrecking  two  of  the  health  offices  and  smashing  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  police  station.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  To  ruin  or  destroy  generally  ;  to  ruin  the  pros¬ 
pects  of. 

“  Wreck  the  Franchise  Bill.” — London  Morning  Post. 
*B.  Intrans. :  To  suffer  wreck  or  ruin  ;  to  be  ship¬ 
wrecked. 

“  Kocks  whereon  greatest  men  have  often  wreck’d.” 

Milton:  P.  B.,  ii.  228. 

wreck-fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  Polyprion 
cernium,  the  Stone-bass  (q.  v.),  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  it  often  comes  in  with  fragments  of 
wreck.  It  is  very  common  round  Madeira  and  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  ranges  south  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Length  about  sixteen  inches ;  dark 
purplish-brown  above,  silvery-white  beneath, 
wreck  (2),  s.  [Rack  (2).] 

Mining :  A  kind  of  frame  or  table ;  a  rack, 
wreck  (3),  s.  [Wreak,  s.] 

wreck  -age  (age  as  Ig),  subst.  [Eng.  wreck  { 1) ; 
* age .] 

*1.  The  act  of  wrecking ;  the  state  of  being 
wrecked. 

2.  The  ruins  or  remains  of  a  ship  or  cargo  that 
has  been  wrecked ;  material  cast  up  by  or  floating 
on  the  sea  from  a  wrecked  vessel. 

“A  large  quantity  of  wreckage  is  reported  to  be  float¬ 
ing  about  the  Channel.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*wrecke  subst.  [A.  S.  wrcec.]  Revenge,  ven¬ 
geance.  {Fabyan:  Chronycle ,  ch.  xxxi.) 
wreck -er,  s.  [Eng.  wreck  (1) ,  s. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  plunders  the  wrecks  of  vessels. 

2.  One  who,  by  showing  delusive  lights  or  other 
means,  causes  ships  to  go  out  of  their  course  and 
be  cast  ashore,  so  that  he  may  obtain  plunder 
from  the  wreck. 

3.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  remove  the  cargo 
from  a  wrecked  vessel,  or  to  assist  in  recovering  it 
when  washed  out,  for  the  benefit  of  the  owners  and 
underwriters ;  also  a  vessel  used  for  this  purpose. 

wreck’-ful.ad/.  [English  wreck  (1),  s. ;  -/uZ(Z).] 
Causing  wreck,  ruin,  or  destruction ;  ruinous,  de¬ 
structive. 

“The  wreckful  storms  that  cloud  the  brow  of  war.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  1. 

wreck  -Ing,  pr.par.  or  a.  [Wreck  u.] 
wrecking-car,  subst.  _  A  car  or  carriage  carrying 
contrivances  for  removing  obstructions  from  the 
track,  such  as  wrecked  cars  or  locomotives,  fallen 
rocks  or  trees. 

wren,  *wrenne,  s.  [A.  S.  wrenna,  iorcenna= lit., 
the  lascivious  bird ;  A.  S.  wrcfene=lascivious  ;  cogn. 
with  Dan.  rrmsfc=proud ;  Sw.  vrensk= not  cas¬ 
trated  (said  of  horses).  The  form  of  the  root  is 
wrin-=  to  neigh  (as  a  horse),  to  squeal  (as  a  pig), 
used  of  various  animals,  and,  as  applied  to  the 
wren,  it  may  be  taken=to  chirp,  to  twitter.] 
Ornithology : 

1.  The  popular  name  for  any  of  the  Troglodytidse 
(q.  v.),  especially  Troglodytes  parvulus,  the  Com¬ 
mon  Wren,  widely  dispersed  over  North  America 
and  Europe.  Length  about  four  inches ;  color 
rich  reddish-brown,  paling  on  the  under-surface, 
and  darkening  into  dusky  brown  upon  the  quill- 
feathers  of  the  wing  and  tail.  The  outer  webs 
of  the  wing-coverts  are  sprinkled  with  reddish- 
brown  spots,  and  there  are  bars  of  the  same  hue  on 
the  short  tail-feathers.  Bill  slender,  rather  long  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  bird.  The  nest  is 
large,  generally  oval,  and  dome-shaped  at  the  top, 
with  a  small  hole  at  one  end  or  in  the  side.  (See 
extract.) 

“The  Wren  has  a  curious  habit  which  does  not  seem  as 
yet  to  be  satisfactorily  explained,  though  most  authors 
have  had  something  to  say  about  it.  Near  any  unoccu¬ 
pied  nest  may  generally  be  found  one  or  more  nests  of 
imperfect  construction.  The  widespread  belief  in  the 
country  is  that  they  are  built  by  the  male  bird  for  his 
own  lodging  at  night,  and  hence  they  are  commonly 
known  as  ‘cocks’  nests.’  ” — Yarnell:  British  Birds  (ed.  4th), 
i.  463. 

2.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  several  of  the  Syl- 
viidas,  with  which  the  Common  Wren  was  formerly 
classed.  Regulus  cristatus  is  the  Golden-crested, 
and  R.  ignicapillus  the  Fire-crested  Wren,  &c. 

wren-boy,  s.  One  of  a  party  of  persons  who  go 
out  to  hunt  the  Wren  on  Christmas-day.  [Wren- 

NING-DAY.] 

“On  the  following  day  the  feast  of  St.  Stephen,  the 
dead  bird,  hung  by  the  leg  between  two  hoops,  crossed  at 
right  angles,  and  decked  with  ribbons,  was  carried  about 
by  the  Wren-boys.” — Yarrell:  Brit.  Birds  (ed  4th),  i.  465. 

wren-like  spine-tail,  s. 

Ornith. :  Synallaxis  troglodytoides.  [Synal- 
LAXIS.] 


wren-tit,  s. 

Ornith.:  Chattcea fasciata,  a  small  bird  from  the 
coast  region  of  California.  It  was  discovered  and 
first  described  by  Dr.  Gambel,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
who  gave  it  its  popular  name  because  it  seemed  to 
combine  within  itself  the  principal  characteristics 
of  the  Wren  and  the  Titmouse.  {Baird,  Brewer  & 
Ridgway:  North  American  Birds,  i.  84.) 

wrengh,  *wrenche,  *wrinche,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  wren 
can= to  deceive.]  [Wrench,  s.] 

I.  Literally : 

1.  To  pull  with  a  twist;  to  wrest,  twist,  or  forct 
by  violence. 

“  Wrench  his  6word  from  him.” 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  v.  2. 

2.  To  bite  with  a  twisting  movement  of  the  head. 

“Each  man  runs  his  horse,  with  fixed  eyes  and  notes 

Which  dog  first  turns  the  hare,  which  first  the  other 
coats, 

They  wrench  her  once  or  twice,  ere  she  a  turn  will 
take.”  Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  23. 

*3.  To  strain,  to  sprain. 

“You  wrenched  your  foot  against  a  stone,  and  were 
forced  to  stay.” — Swift. 

*4.  To  affect  with  extreme  pain  or  anguish ;  to 
rack. 

‘  ‘  Through  the  space 

Of  twelve  ensuing  days  his  frame  was  wrenched.” 

Wordsworth.  ( Annandale .) 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  drag  or  extort  by  violence. 

“  Wrenching  from  ruined  lowland  swain 
His  herds  and  harvest  reared  in  vain.” 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  6. 

*2.  To  pervert,  to  twist,  to  wrest. 

“  Wrenching  the  true  cause  the  false  way.” — Shakesp.: 
Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  1. 

wrengh,  *wrenche,  *  wrenk,  *wrenke, 
♦wrinche,  s.  [A.  S.  wrence,  wrenc=gnile,  fraud, 
deceit.  Allied  to  wring  (q.  v.),  and  Ger.  verrenken 
=  to  wrench;  M.  H.  Ger.  renken;  Ger.  rank= an 
intrigue,  trick,  artifice,  and  (provincially)  crooked¬ 
ness.] 

*1.  Deceit,  fraud. 

“For  siker  this  the  sothe  wei,  withouten  eny  wrench.” 

Robert  of  Gloucester ,  p.  65. 

*2.  Stratagem,  trick,  artfulness. 

“The  worlde  is  so  malicious,  that  yf  wee  take  not  heede 
to  prepare  against  his  wrinches,  it  will  ouerthrowe  vs.” — 
Golden  Boke,  let.  3. 

3.  A  violent  twist;  a  pull  with  twisting. 

“  If  one  straine  make  them  not  confesse,  let  them  bee 
stretched  but  one  wrench  higher.” — Bp.  Hall:  Cont.;  The 
Arke  and  Dagon. 

4.  A  bite  given  with  a  twisting  movement  of  the 
head. 

“The  white  nicked  up  on  the  inside  for  two  or  three 
wrenches  and  the  kill.” — Field,  Jan.  28,  1882. 

5.  A  sprain  ;  an  injury  by  twisting,  as  in  a  joint. 

“The  foot  being  injured  by  a  wrench,  the  whole  leg 

thereby  loses  its  strength.” — Locke. 

*6.  A  means  of  compulsion. 

“  To  make  his  profit  of  this  business  of  .  .  .  Naples 
as  a  wrench  and  mean  for  peace.” — Bacon:  Henry  VII. 

7.  An  instrument  consisting  of  a  bar  having  jaws 
adapted  to  catch  upon  the  head  of  a  bolt  or  upon 
a  nut  to  turn  it,  or  to  hold  the  latter  from  turning 
in  some  cases  when  the  bolt  is  being  rotated. 
Some  have  a  variety  of  jaws  to  suit  different  sizes 
of  nuts  and  bolts. 

wrench-hammer,  s.  A  hammer  having  a  mov¬ 
able  member  to  form  a  spanner. 

wren'-nlng,  s.  [Eng.  wren  ;  -ing.]  Chasing  the 
wren  (q.  v.).  [See  compound.) 

wrenning-day,  s. 

Folk-lore :  The  name  given  in  the  south  of  Ireland 
to  St.  Stephen’s  Day  (Dec.  26),  on  which  it  was  for¬ 
merly  the  custom  to  hunt  the  wren  and  bear  its 
body  in  procession  from  house  to  house,  soliciting 
contributions  toward  the  cost  of  a  merry-making. 
Various  accounts  are  given  of  the  origin  of  this 
custom,  but  as  in  Celtic  mythology  the  wren  was 
regarded  as  having  brought  fire  from  heaven  for 
the  use  of  man,  and  as  somewhat  similar  cus¬ 
toms  exist  in  many  other  places,  it  is  probable  that 
this,  hunting  the  wren  had  once  a  mystic  mean¬ 
ing  in  connection  with  the  great  festive  season  of 
the  first  twelve  nights  of  the  sun’s  return  from  the 
winter  solstice,  and  that  the  killing  of  the  bird  was 
originally  sacrificial. 

wrest,  *wrast,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  wrdzstan= to  twist 
forcibly  ;  wrcest=firm,  strong,  from  wradh,  pa.  t.  of 
wridhan=to  writhe  (q.  v.) ;  cogn.  withlcel.  reista— 
to  wrest;  Dan.  vriste.]  [Wrestle.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camgl,  her,^  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


wrest 


A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

I.  To  twist;  to  wrench;  to  move  from  a  fixed  po¬ 
sition  by  the  application  of  a  violent  twisting  force. 

“Lest  Heav’n  should  wrest  it  from  my  idle  hand.” 

Howe:  Tamerlane ,  iv. 

*2.  To  tune,  as  with  a  wrest. 

II.  Figuratively : 

.  To  extort  or  bring  out,  as  by  a  twisting,  wrench¬ 
ing,  or  painful  force ;  to  obtain  or  extort,  as  by  tor¬ 
ture,  violence,  or  force. 

“Fate  has  wrested  the  confession  from  me.” 

Addison:  Cato,  iv.  1. 

2-  To  subject  to  an  improper  strain  ;  to  apply  un¬ 
justifiably  to  a  different  or  improper  use ;  to  turn 
from  truth  or  twist  from  the  natural  or  proper 
meaning  by  violence;  to  pervert,  to  distort. 

“Two  or  thre  textes  wrongfully  wrested."— A  Boke  made 
by  John  Fryth,  fol.  33. 

*H.  Intrans.:  To  wrestle,  to  contend. 

“Thei  .  .  .  wrested  against  the  truth  of  a  long  time.” — 
Bp.  Gardner:  Of  True  Obedience,  fol.  33. 

H  In  this  sense  perhaps  a  misprint  for  wrestle 
(q.  v.). 

wrest,  s.  [Wrest,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  The  act  of  one  who  wrests  or  wrenches ;  a 
wrench,  a  twist. 

“Adown  he  kest  it  with  so  puissant  wrest. 

That  back  again  it  did  aloft  rebound.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  xi.  42. 

*2.  Distortion,  perversion. 

“  What  needeth  this  wrest,  to  draw  out  from  us  an  accu¬ 
sation  of  foreign  churches?” — Hooker:  Eccles.  Politie. 

3.  An  instrument  of  the  wrench,  screw-key,  or 
spanner  kind ;  a  turning-instrument,  such  as  a 
wrench,  tuning-key,  bedstead-key,  spanner,  &c. 

“A  bond  that  knitteth,  or  rather  a  wrest  that  straineth 
and  stretcheth  benevolence  to  the  utmost.” — P.  Holland: 
Plutarch,  p.  4. 

II.  Hydraul.:  The  partition  in  a  water-wheel  by 
which  the  form  of  the  buckets  is  determined. 

*wrest-beer,  s.  Some  kind  of  beer. 

“Just  as  in  brewing  i crest-beer  there’s  a  great  deal  of 
business  in  grinding  the  malt;  and  that  spoils  any  man’s 
cloaths  that  comes  near  it;  then  it  must  be  mash’d,  then 
comes  a  fellow  in  and  drinks  of  the  wort,  and  he’s  drunk; 
then  they  keep  a  huge  quarter  when  they  carry  it  into  the 
cellar,  and  a  twelvemonth  after  ’tis  delicate  fine  beer.”— 
Selden:  Table  Talk;  Parliament. 

wrest'-er,  s.  [English  wrest,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
wrests. 

“  Yet  blame  not  the  claricorde,  the  t crester  doth  wrong.” 

Skelton:  A  Claricorde. 

wres  -tie,  *wras-tle  (tie  as  $1),  wrax-le,  v.i. 
&  t.  [A  frequent,  from  ivrest  (q.  v.)  ;  A.  S.  wrCest- 
lian,  wraxlian ;  cogn.  with  O.  Dut.  wrostelen,  wor - 
stelen— to  wrestle.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  contend  by  grappling  with  and  trying  to 
throw  down  another ;  to  strive  with  arms  extended 
as  two  men  who  seize  each  other  by  arms  or  body, 
each  endeavoring  to  throw  the  other  by  tripping 
him  up,  or  throwing  him  off  his  balance. 

"To-morrow,  sir,  I  wrestle  for  my  credit.” — Shakesp.: 
As  You  Like  It,  i.  1. 

*2.  To  struggle,  to  contend,  to  vie. 

I’ll  wrestle  with  you  in  my  strength  of  love.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  2. 

*3.  To  contend  ;  to  be  opposed  to  each  other. 

“  Wrestling  winds,  out  of  dispersed  whirl 
Befight  themselves.” 

Surrey:  Virgile;  JEneis,  bk.  ii. 

*4.  To  strive  earnestly  by  means  of  supplication  ; 
to  make  earnest  supplication. 

B.  Trans. :  To  contend  with  in  wrestling. 

wres'-tle  (tie  as  el),  «•  [Wrestle,  v.]  A  bout 

at  wrestling;  a  wrestling-match. 

“Whom  in  a  wrestle  the  giant  catching  aloft,  with  a 
terrible  hugg  broke  three  of  his  ribs.” — Milton:  Hist. 
Eng.,  bk.  i. 

wrest-ler,  wrast-ler,  (t  silent) ,  subst.  [A.  S. 
wrcestlere.]  One  who  wrestles  ;  one  who  is  skilled 
in  wrestling. 

“  [He]  calls  the  wrestlers  to  the  level  sands.” 

Pope-  Homer’s  Iliad,  xxiii.  815. 

wrest'-lifig  (f  silent), pr. par.,  a.  &s.  [Wrestle, 
verb.) 

A.  &  B  As  pr.  par.  &  partic.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act,  practice,  or  exercise  of  contending,  as 
of  two  men,  who,  with  extended  arms,  seize  each 
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other  by  the  arms  or  body,  and  endeavor  each  to 
throw  the  other  by  tripping  up  his  heels  or  twitch¬ 
ing  him  off  his  balance. 

“  In  which  wrestlynge  ye  Geaunt  brake  a  rybbe  in  ye 
side  of  Corneus.” — Fabyan:  Chronycle,  ch.  iv. 

*2.  A  winding. 

“  The  river  having  with  a  great  turning  compasse  after 
much  wrestling  gotten  out  toward  the  north. — P.  Holland: 
Camden,  p,  279. 

wretch,  *wrecche,  *wreche,  *wretche,  s.  [A.  S. 

wrecca,  wrcecca,  wreca= an  outcast,  an  exile;  lit.= 
one  driven  out.  from  wrecan  to  drive  out,  to  per¬ 
secute,  to  wreak  (q.  v.)  ;  ci.wrcec= exile.]  [Wreak 
(1) , v..  Wreck  (l),s.j 

1.  A  miserable  person ;  one  who  is  sunk  in  the 
deepest  woe  or  distress ;  one  who  is  extremely  mis¬ 
erable  or  unhappy. 

“  The  wretch  that  lies  in  woe.” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’ s Dream,  v. 

2.  A  despicable  character ;  a  worthless  mortal;  a 
mean,  base,  or  vile  person. 

“  His  staggering  feet  deny 
The  coward  wretch  the  privilege  to  fly.” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xviii.  284. 

3.  Often  used  by  way  of  slight  or  ironical  pity  or 
contempt. 

“  Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe’er  you  are, 

That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm.” 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iii.  4. 

*4.  Used  as  a  word  of  tenderness  mingled  with 
pity. 

“Excellent  wretch t  Perdition  catch  my  soul 
But  I  do  love  thee.”  Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  3. 

♦wretch-cock,  *wreth'-cock,  *wreth'-ock,  s. 

[See  def.]  Apparently  a  coinage  by  Jonson,  from 
English  wretch,  and  cock,  and  meaning  a  stunted, 
imperfect  creature : 

“The  famous  imp  yet  grew  ai oretchcock;  and  tho  for 
seven  years  together  he  were  very  carefully  carried  at  his 
mother’s  back,  yet  looks  as  if  he  never  said  his  quinquen¬ 
nium.” — Masque  of  Gipsies. 

Gifford  (note  in  loc.)  believes  the  true  reading  to  be 
wrethcock,  and  says :  “In  every  large  breed  of  do¬ 
mestic  fowls  there  is  usually  a  miserable  little 
stunted  creature  .  .  .  This  unfortunate  abortive 
the  good  wives  call  a  wrethcock ;  and  this  is  all  the 
mystery.”  Skelton  ( Elinour  Rumming)  uses  the 
word  wrethockes  in  the  sense  of  miserable,  starved 
goslings. 

wretch  '-ed,*wrecched,*wrechede,*wrecchid, 
*wretchede,  *wrech-id,  a.  [Eng.  wretch ;  -ed.] 

*1.  Originally,  wicked  as  well  as  miserable  in  per¬ 
son  or  circumstances. 

“  Nero  reigned  after  this  Claudius,  of  alle  men  wreck, 
idest." — Capgrave:  Chronicle  of  England,  p.  62. 

2.  Miserable,  unhappy;  sunk  in  deep  affliction, 
distress,  or  woe,  as  from  want,  anxiety,  or  grief. 

“O  wretched  husband  of  a  wretched  wife!” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Iliad,  xxii.  608. 

3.  Characterized  or  accompanied  by  misery,  un¬ 
happiness,  or  woe  ;  calamitous,  miserable,  pitiable, 
afflictive. 

“Unhappy,  wretched,  hateful  day.” 

Shakesp.:  Borneo  and  Juliet,  iv.  5. 

4.  Worthless,  paltry,  sorry;  very  poor  or  mean; 
contemptible. 

“  Affected  noise  is  the  most  wretched  thing 
That  to  contempt  can  empty  scribblers  bring.” 

Roscommon. 

*5.  Despicable,  hateful,  abominable. 

“  The  wretched,  bloody,  and  usurping  boar.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  v.  2. 

6.  Extremely  uncomfortable  or  unpleasant;  as 
wretched  weather.  ( Colloq .) 

wretch -ed-ljf,  *wrecch-ed-lyche,  adv.  [Eng. 
wretched ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  wretched  or  miserable  manner  ;  miserably, 
unhappily. 

“In  an  hill  how  wretchedly  he  deid.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  14,501. 

2.  Meanly,  poorly,  contemptibly,  despicably. 

“  The  argument  of  a  mind  wretchedly  degenerate.” — 
Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  19. 

3.  In  an  inferior,  poor,  or  unskillful  manner. 

“ - made  better  pace,  though  wretchedly  handled.” — 

Field,  Dec.  17,  1887. 

wretch'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  wretched ;  -ness.'] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  wretched  or 
miserable;  misery;  extreme  unhappiness  or  dis¬ 
tress. 

“O  the  fierce  wretchedness  that  glory  brings  us!” 

Shakesp.:  Timon,  iv.  2. 

2.  Meanness,  despicableness. 

3.  Worthlessness,  inferiority  ;  as,  the  wretchedness 
of  a  performance. 

4.  Extreme  discomfort  or  unpleasantness ;  as,  the 
wretchedness  of  the  weather.  (Colloq.) 
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♦wretch -fill,  *wrecche-ful,  a.  [Eng.  wretch; 

-ful(l).]  Wretched. 

“  Thou  woost  not  that  thou  art  a  wrecche  and  wrecche- 
ful.” — Wycliffe:  Apocalips  iii. 

♦wretch’-less,  adj.  [A  corrupt,  of  retchless ,  or 
reckless;  cf.  wreak  (2),  v.]  Reckless. 

“Wresting  with  a  wretchless,  careless,  indevout  spirit.” 
— Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  14. 

♦wretch -less-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  wretchless;  -ly.] 
Recklessly,  carelessly. 

“  Cursed  are  all  they  that  do  the  Lord’s  business  wretch- 
lessly.” — Strype.-  Tract  Shewing,  <Stc. 

♦wretch-less-ness,  *wretch-les-nes,  s.  [Eng. 
wretchless ;  -ness.)  Recklessness,  carelessness. 

“It  commonly  ends  in  a  wretchlessness  of  spirit  to  be 
manifested  on  our  death-beds.” — Bp.  Taylor :  Sermons, 
vol.  ii.,  ser.  8. 

wreth  -cock,  *wreth  -6ck,  s.  [Wretch-cock.] 

♦wrie  (l),t >erbt.  [A.  S.  wrigan .]  To  array,  to 
cover,  to  cloak. 

“  Though  I  him  wire  a  night  and  make  him  warm.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7,404. 

♦wrie  (2),  *wrye,  v.  i.  [Wry,  adj.]  To  twist,  to 
bend. 

“  Then  talks  she  ten  times  worse,  and  wryes  and  wrig¬ 
gles.”  Beaum.  <£•  Flet.:  Woman’s  Prize,  iii.  1. 

♦wrlg,  *wrigge,  *wrygge,  v.  t.  [CLA.S.wrigian 
=  to  impel,  to  move  forward;  Mid.  Eng.  wrikke= to 
twist  to  and  fro.]  To  wriggle ;  to  rub  or  move  to 
and  fro. 

“The  bore  his  taile  wrygges 
Against  the  high  bench.” 

Skelton:  Elinour  Bumming. 

wrlg’-gle,  *wrig-le,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A  freq.  from  wrig 
(q.  v.)  ;  cf.  Dut,  wriggelen  =  to  wriggle  ;  freq.  from 
wrikken  =  to  stir  or  move  to  and  fro ;  Dan.  vrikke= 
to  wriggle  ;  Sw.  vricha=to  turn  to  and  fro.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  turn,  twist,  or  move  the  body  to  and 
fro  with  short  motions  like  a  worm  or  an  eel ;  to 
move  with  writhing  contortions  or  twistings  of  the 
body. 

“  The  wriggling  fry  soon  fill  the  creeks  around.” 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error,  480. 

2.  Fig. :  To  proceed  in  a  mean,  groveling,  or  des¬ 
picable  manner ;  to  gain  one’s  end  by  paltry  shifts 
or  schemes  ;  to  make  way  by  contemptible  artifice 
or  contrivance. 

“An  attempt  to  use  the  technicalities  of  the  law  to 
wriggle  out  of  his  agreement.” — Field,  Feb.  19,  1887. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  put  into  a  wriggling  motion ;  to  introduce 
by  writhing  or  twisting. 

“A  slim,  thin-gutted  fox  made  a  hard  shift  to  wriggle 
his  body  into  a  hen-roost.” — V Estrange. 

2.  To  effect  by  wriggling. 

"  To  wriggle  his  way  between  the  rows.” — London  Daily 
Telegrap  h. 

♦wrig'-gle,  a.  [Wriggle,  v.)  Pliant,  flexible. 

“My  ragged  rontes  all  shiver  and  shake  .  .  . 

Thy  wont  in  the  wind  wagg  their  wriggle  tails, 
Perke  as  a  peacock,  but  now  it  avails.” 

Spenser:  Shepherd’s  Calendar /  February. 

wrlg'-gler,  s.  [Eng.  wriggl(e),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  wriggles. 

2.  One  who  works  himself  forward,  or  seeks  to 
attain  his  end  by  continued  employment  of  low, 
petty,  or  base  means. 

“In  spite  of  all  the  wrigglers  into  place.” 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  432. 

wrlght  (gh  silent),  *wrighte,  s.  [A.  S .wyrhta 
=  a  workman,  a  maker,  a  creator,  from  wyrht=a 
deed,  work,  with  suff .  -a,  of  the  agent,  as  in  hunta 
=  a  hunter.  From  wyrcan=to  work  ;  cogn.  with  O. 
Sax.  ivurhtio^a  wright,  from  wurht=a  deed,  from 
wirkian= to  work ;  O.  H.  Ger.  wurhto— a  wright, 
from  wuruht,  wuraht—  a  work ,  merit,  from  wurchan 
=to  work.]  One  who  is  occupied  in  some  kind  of 
mechanical  business;  an  artificer;  a  workman, 
especially  in  Scotland  and  some  parts  of  England ; 
a  worker  in  wood,  a  carpenter.  The  use  of  the  word 
is  now  almost  entirely  confined  to  compounds,  as 
shipwright,  wheelwright,  playwright,  &c. 

“  Wright  es  that  hit  wroghten  was  non  ysaved.” 

P.  Ploxcman,  p.  196. 

wright -e-se  (gh  silent),  subst.pl.  [Modern  Latin 
wright(ia ) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff .  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Apocynacese,  with  a  double  ovary 
and  comose  seeds. 

wright  -I- A  (gh  silent),  subst.  [Named  after  Mr. 
William  Wright  (1740-1827),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.,  a 
Scotch  botanist  resident  in  Jamaica.] 

Botany :  The  typical  genus  of  Wrightese  (q.  v.). 
Calyx  five-parted ;  corolla  salver-shaped,  the  throat 
with  ten  divided  scales;  stamens  exserted ;  anthers 
sagittate ;  follicles  distinct  or  combined.  Wrightia 
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tinctoria  is  a  small  tree,  a  native  of  Rajputana  and 
Central  and  Southern  India.  The  seeds  are  said  to 
be  used  in  dyeing,  and  the  leaves,  with  the  seeds  of 
Cassia  tora,  to  yield  an  indigo  color.  W.  tomen- 
tosa,  a  small,  deciduous  tree,  growing  in  India  and 
Burmah,  has  a  yellow  juice,  which,  mixed  with 
water,  produces  a  permanent  yellow  dye.  It  is  used 
by  the  Nepaulese  to  stop  bleeding,  and  the  bark  is 
given  as  an  antidote  to  snake-bite.  Wrightia 
antidysenterica,  a  small  tree  found  in  India  and 
Burmah,  is  a  most  valuable  remedy  for  dysentery; 
the  Arabs  and  Persians  consider  the  seeds  as  car¬ 
minative,  astringent,  tonic,  and  aphrodisiac.  The 
tree  furnishes  Conessi  bark.  The  wood  of  W.  tinc¬ 
toria,  W.  tomentosa,  and  W.  mollissima  is  used  for 
carving  and  turning,  and  that  of  W.  coccinea  for 
making  palanquins. 

wrlght'-ine  {gh  silent),  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  wright(ia) ; 
suif.  -me.] 

Chem. :  C2fiH42NoO  (7).  A  basic  substance  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  pulverized  seeds  of  Wrightia  anti¬ 
dysenterica  by  digesting  with  hot  alcohol.  It  forms 
an  amorpous  powder,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
dilute  acids ;  insoluble  in  ether  and  in  carbon  disul¬ 
phide. 

*wrim'-ple,  *wrympyl,  *rympyl,  subst.  [A 
nasalized  form,  from  ripple  (q.  v.) .]  A  wrinkle. 

“Wrynkyl,  or  rympyl,  or  wrympyl.  Ruga.” — Prompt. 
Parv. 

*wrim  -pled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Eng.wrimpl(e) ;  -ed.] 
Wrinkled. 

“I  hold  a  forme  within  a  wrimpled  skin.” 

Whetston:  Life  and  Death  of  Gascoigne. 

♦wrine,  v.t.  [For  wrien=v/Tie  (1),  u.]  To  cover. 

“Clothes  to  wrine  him.” 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

■wring  (pa.  t.  *wrang,  *wringed,  *wrong,  *wronge, 
wrung ;  pa.  par.  wrung,  *wrong,  *wronge ,  *wrongen, 
*wrungen) ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  wringan  (pa.  t.  wrang; 
pa.  par.  wrungon)  —  to  press,  to  compress,  to  strain; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  wringen;  Low  Ger.  wringen=  to 
twist  together ;  Dan.  wringle=to  twist,  to  tangle  ; 
Sw.  vr&nga— to  distort,  to  pervert,  to  wrest ;  0.  H. 
Ger.  hringan  (for  wringan ) ;  Ger.  ringen  (pa.  t. 
rang;  pa.  par.  gerungen)  =  to  wring,  to  wrest,  to 
turn,  to  struggle,  to  wrestle.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  twist  and  squeeze  or  compress  ;  to  turn  and 
strain  with  force  or  violence. 

2.  To  press,  to  squeeze. 

“You  hurt  my  hand  with  wringing.” 

Shakesp..-  Venus  and  Adonis,  421. 

*3.  To  pain,  as  by  twisting,  squeezing,  or  racking; 
to  torture,  to  torment,  to  distress,  to  harass,  to 
worry. 

“The  king  began  to  find  where  his  Bhoe  did  wring 
him.” — Bacon:  Hem-y  VII. 

4.  To  shake,  as  a  gesture  of  distress  or  despair. 

“  Wringing  her  handes  in  women’s  pittious  wise.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  50. 

5.  To  extract  or  obtain  by  twisting,  pressing,  or 
squeezing;  to  squeeze  or  press  out;  as,  to  wring 
water  out  of  a  wet  garment. 

6.  To  press  or  force  a  liquid  out  of. 

“  His  faire  stede  in  his  priking 
So  swatte,  that  men  might  him  wring.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  13,706. 

7.  Hence,  figuratively,  to  extort  or  draw  out  by 
force,  violence,  or  oppression,  or  against  one’s  will ; 
to  force  from. 

“Your  over-kindness  doth  wring  tears  from  me.” 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  1. 

*8.  To  subject  to  extortion  ;  to  persecute  or  op¬ 
press  in  order  to  enforce  compliance. 

“The  merchant-adventurers  have  been  often  wronged 
and  wringed  to  the  quick.” — Hayward.  {Todd.) 

9.  To  bend  or  strain  out  of  its  proper  position ; 
as,  to  wring  a  mast. 

*10.  To  divert  or  turn  from  one’s  purpose,  or  into 
a  certain  course  of  action. 

“Octavio  was  ever  more  wrong  to  the  worse  by  many 
and  sundry  spites.” — R.  Ascham:  Letter  to  John  Asteley. 

11.  To  wrest  from  the  true  or  natural  meaning  or 
purpose ;  to  pervert,  to  distort. 

“She  is  like  one  of  your  ignorant  poetasters  of  the 
time,  who,  when  they  have  got  acquainted  with  a  strange 
word,  never  rest  till  they  have  wrung  it  in,  though  it 
loosen  the  whole  fabric  of  their  sense.” — Ben  Jonson: 
Cynthia’s  Revels,  ii.  1. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  writhe  as  in  pain ;  to  twist. 

“He  wrings  at  some  distress.” 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  iii.  6. 

If  1.  To  wring  off:  To  force  off;  to  separate  by 
wringing. 

“The  priest  shall  wring  off  his  head,  and  burn  it  on  the 
altar.” — Leviticus  i.  15. 


2.  To  wring  out : 

(1)  To  force  out;  to  squeeze  out  by  twisting. 

“He  thrust  the  fleece  together,  and  wringed  the  dew 

out  of  it,  a  bowl  full  of  water.” — Judges  vi.  38. 

(2)  To  free  from  a  liquid  by  pressing  or  wringing ; 
as,  to  wring  out  clothes. 

wring,  s.  [Wring,  v.]  A  writhing,  a  twisting, 
or  turning,  as  in  pain  or  anguish. 

“Dysenteries,  and  dolorous  wrings  in  the  guts.” — P. 
Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  480. 

wring-bolt,  s.  A  bolt  used  by  shipwrights  to 
bend  and  secure  the  planks  against  the  timbers  till 
they  are  fastened  by  bolts,  spikes,  and  treenails. 

wring-staff,  s.  A  strong  bar  of  wood  used  in 
applying  wring-bolts  for  the  purpose  of  setting-to 
the  planks. 

wring-er,  *rlng'-er,  s.  [Eng.  wring,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  One  who  wrings. 

“One,  Mrs.  Quickly,  is  in  the  manner  of  his  nurse,  his 
laundress,  his  washer,  and  his  wringer.” — Shakesp.: 
Merry  Wives  oj  Windsor,  i.  2. 

(2)  A  wringing-machine  (q.  v.). 

*2.  Fig. :  An  extortioner. 

wrlng'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.  [Wring,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  wrings;  the  state  of  being 
wrung. 

“  That  wringing  of  the  hands.” — Knox:  Essays,  No.  160. 
*2.  A  sharp  pain. 

“To  mitigate  the  torment  and  wringing  of  the 
cholique.” — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xv.,  ch.  xxi. 

wringing-wet,  a.  So  wet  as  to  require  wringing 
out,  or  that  water  can  be  wrung  out. 

“  A  poore  fisherman  .  .  .  new  come  from  his  boat 

with  his  clothes  wringing-wet.” — Hooker:  Sermon  on  Jude. 

wringing-machine,  s.  A  machine  or  apparatus 
for  wringing  or  pressing  water  out  of  anything, 
especially  an  apparatus  for  pressing  water  from 
clothes  after  they  have  been  washed. 

*wring-iy,  *wring-lye,  adv.  [Eng.  wring;  - ly .] 
In  a  twisted  manner  or  fashion. 

“  Three  showes  wringlye  writhen.” 

Stanyhurst:  Conceites,  p.  137. 

wrln  -kle  (1),  *wrin-cle,  *wrinc-kle,  *wrin- 
kel,  *wrin-kil,  *wryn-kyl,  s.  [Properly=a  little 
twist,  a  slight  distortion,  causing  unevenness ;  a 
dimin.  form  from  A.  S.  wringan—  to  press,  to  wring 
(q.  v.)  ;  cogn.  with  O.  Dut.  wrinckel= a  wrinkle; 
wrinckelen  =  to  wrinkle ;  wringen  =  to  writhe,  to 
twist,  to  wring;  Dan.  rynke=  a  wrinkle,  pucker, 
gather,  fold;  rynke= to  wrinkle;  Swedish  rynka 
(s.  &  v.) ;  Ger.  runzel=a  wrinkle  ;  riinzeln=to  wrin¬ 
kle,  to  frown.] 

1.  A  small  ridge  or  prominence,  or  a  furrow, 
caused  by  the  shrinking  or  contraction  of  any 
smooth  surface  ;  a  corrugation,  a  crease,  a  fold. 

“Behold  what  wrinkles  I  have  earn’d.” 

Cowper:  To  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden. 

*2.  A  ripple. 

“  Some  fell  in  the  gulf,  which  received  the  sprinkles 
With  a  thousand  circling  wrinkles.” 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  xxxiii. 
wriii'-kle  (2),  s.  [A  dimin.  from  A.  S.  wrenc= a 
trick.]  [Wrench.]  A  short,  pithy  piece  of  infor¬ 
mation  or  advice  ;  a  valuable  hint  or  bit  of  instruc¬ 
tion  as  to  a  course  to  be  pursued ;  a  new  or  good 
idea ;  a  device.  {Colloq.) 

“It  is  one  of  the  incidents  out  of  which  many  folk  may 
get  a  wrinkle.” — Field,  Oct.  3,  1885. 

wrin’-kle,  v.t.  &  i.  [Wrinkle  (1),s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  form  or  cause  wrinkles  in ;  to  con¬ 
tract  into  furrows  and  prominences ;  to  corrugate, 
to  furrow,  to  crease,  to  make  rough  and  uneven. 

“A  keen  north  wind  that,  blowing  dry, 

Wrinkled  the  face  of  deluge.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  843. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  contracted  into  wrinkles  ; 
to  shrink  into  furrows  and  ridges. 

wrln  -kled  (le  as  el) ,pa.par.  &  a,  [Wrinkle, 
verb .] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Marked  with  wrinkles  or  fur¬ 
rows. 

“  Wrinkled  and  furrow’d  with  habitual  thought.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

II.  Bot. :  (1)  [Rugose];  (2)  [Corrugated.] 

wrinkled-hornbill,  s. 

Ornith. :  Cranorrhinus  corrugatus.  The  genus, 
which  has  four  species,  is  from  the  Oriental  and 
Australian  regions ;  casque  high,  keel-shaped, 
nearly  half  the  length  of  the  bill,  and  corrugated 
laterally. 


*wrin'-kle-f  till,  a.  [Eng.  wrinkle  (1),  s. ;  - full .} 
Full  of  wrinkles,  wrinkled. 

“  She  mends  her  face’s  wrinklefull  defections.” 

Sylvester:  The  Decay,  122. 

wrln'-kly,  a.  [Eng.  wrinklte),  s. ;  -?/.]  Some¬ 
what  wrinkled ;  having  a  tendency  to  become  wrin¬ 
kled,  puckered,  or  creasy. 

“  Giving  occasional,  dry,  wrinkling  indications  of  cry¬ 
ing.” — G.  Eliot:  Middlemarch,  ch.  xxxii. 

Wris'-berg,  s.  [See  def.  and  compounds.]  An 
anatomist,  discoverer,  or  describer  of  the  cartilages, 
ganglion,  and  nerve  called  after  him. 

*i  (1)  Cartilages  of  Wrisberg: 

Anat. :  Two  very  small,  soft,  yellowish,  cartilag¬ 
inous  bodies  placed  one  on  each  side  in  the  fold  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  extending  from  the  summit 
of  the  arytenoid  cartilage  to  the  epiglottis.  They 
occasion  small  elevations  of  the  mucous  membrane 
a  little  in  advance  of  the  cartilage  of  Santorini. 
They  are  called  also  from  their  form  the  Cuneiform 
cartilages.  ( Quain .) 

(2)  Ganglion  of  Wrisberg : 

Anat. :  A  small  ganglion  frequently  found  at  the 
point  of  union  of  some  nerves  in  the  superficial  car¬ 
diac  plexus  of  the  sympathetic  nerve. 

(3)  Nerve  of  Wrisberg : 

Anat. :  The  smaller  internal  cutaneous  nerve  sup¬ 
plying  the  integument  of  the  upper  arm  in  its  inner 
and  posterior  aspect. 

wrist,  *wreste,  *wriste,  *wirst,  *wryst, 
*wyrste,  s.  [A.  S.  wrist,  the  full  form  being  hand- 
wrist —that  which  turns  the  hand  about;  prob.  for 
wridhst,  and  formed  from  wridhen,  past  part,  of 
wridhan— to  writhe,  to  twist,  with  suff.  :st;  cogn. 
with  O.  Fries,  wriust,  wrist,  werst=  a  wristj  hond- 
w«-msf=hand-wrist,/ofw>rwes<=foot-wrist  or  instep ; 
Low  Ger.  wrist ;  Icel.  rist=  the  instep,  from  ridhinn, 
pa.  par.  of  ridha=  to  twist;  Dan.  &  Sw.  vrist=the 
instep,  from  vride,  vrida= to  twist ;  Ger.  rtsf = instep, 
wrist.]  [Wrest,  Writhe.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  joint  by  which  the  hand  is 
united  to  the  arm,  and  by  means  of  which  the  hand 
moves  on  the  forearm  ;  the  carpus  (q.  v.). 

“  He  that  speaks  doth  gripe  the  hearer’s  wrist.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  iv.  2. 

II.  Machinery : 

1.  A  stud  or  pin  projecting  from  a  wheel,  and  to 
which  a  pitman  or  connecting-rod  is  attached.  The 
wrist  and  so  much  of  the  radius  of  the  wheel  consti¬ 
tute  a  crank. 

2.  The  pin  of  a  crank  to  which  the  pitman  is  at¬ 
tached. 

wrist-drop,  s. 

Pathol. :  The  hanging  down  of  the  hands  by  their 
own  weight  when  the  arms  are  outstretched.  It 
arises  from  the  paralysis  of  the  extensor  muscles 
of  the  hands  and  fingers,  and  often  appears  in  lead- 
palsy  (q.  v.). 
wrist-joint,  s. 

Anat. :  The  radio-carpal  articulation  formed  be¬ 
tween  the  radius  and  the  triangular  fibro-c.artilage 
above,  and  the  scaphoid,  semilunar,  and  cuneiform 
bones  below.  The  superior  surface  is  concave  both 
transversely  and  from  before  backward,  the  infe¬ 
rior  one  is  convex  in  both  directions  ;  the  former  is 
divided  by  linear  elevations  into  three  parts.  It 
has  an  anterior,  a  posterior,  and  two  lateral  liga¬ 
ments.  The  flexion  is  produced  mainly  by  the  rad¬ 
ial  and  ulnar  flexors  of  the  carpus,  its  extension  by 
the  extensors  of  the  carpus. 

wrist-link,  s.  A  link  with  connected  buttons 
for  the  wristband  or  cuff, 
wrist-pin,  s. 

Mach. :  A  pin  passing  through  the  axis  of  a  wrist 
connection.  [Wrist,  II.] 

wrist  -band,  s.  [Eng.  ivrist,  and  band.']  The 
band  or  part  of  the  sleeve,  especially  of  a  shirt¬ 
sleeve,  which  covers  the  wrist. 

wrist  -let,  s.  [Eng.  wrist,  and  diminutive  suffix 
-let.] 

1.  An  elastic  bandlet  worn  round  a  lady’s  wrist  to 
confine  the  upper  part  of  a  glove. 

2.  A  bracelet. 

“A  siren  lithe  and  debonair, 

With  wristlets  woven  of  scarlet  beads. 

T.  B.  Aldrich:  Pampina. 

3.  A  handcuff. 

“  Two  or  three  of  the  party  wearing  black  dresses  instead 
of  gray,  with  leg  irons  as  well  as  wristlets,  to  show  that 
they  were  bad-conduct  men.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

4.  A  knitted  cuff,  worn  for  comfort. 

writ,  s.  [A.  S.  gerwrit,  ivrit=a.  writing,  from 
writen,  pa.  par.  of  writan=to  write  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  That  which  is  written  ;  a  writing. 

“This  fatal  writ, 

The  complot  of  this  timeless  tragedy.” 

Shakesp. .-  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  8. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  simidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw„ 


writ 
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2.  Specif,  applied  to  the  Scriptures  or  books  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 

“  Holy  writ  in  babes  hath  judgment  shown  ” 

Skakesp.:  All’s  Well.  ii.  L 

*3.  A  formal  instrument  or  writing  of  any  kind. 

II.  Law :  A  precept  issued  by  some  court  or  magis¬ 
trate  in  the  name  of  the  government,  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government,  or  that  of  the  state  or 
people  of  the  state,  vested  with,  in  any  case,  the 
supreme  authority,  and  addressed  to  some  public 
officer  or  private  person,  commanding  him  to  some 
particular  act  therein  specified.  Writs  were  divided 
into  original  and  judicial.  The  former  issued  out 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  gave  authority  to  the 
courts  in  which  they  were  returnable  to  proceed 
With  the  cause;  these  writs  are  now  abolished. 

Judicial  writs  are  such  as  are  issued  in  pursuance 

of  a  decree,  judgment,  or  order  of  the  court  in  which 
the  cause  is  pending.  The  different  kinds  of  writs 
were  formerly  very  numerous,  but  many  have  been 
abolished.  The  most  important  are  described  in 
this  work  under  the  heads :  Capias  Error,  Habeas 
Corpus,  Mandamus,  Prohibition,  Subpcena,  &c. 
There  are  also  Writs  of  Election  for  members  of 
parliament,  &c.,  addressed  to  the  sheriff  or  other 
returning  officer. 

“No  royal  wri t  had  summoned  the  Convention  which 
recalled  Charles  II.” — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

*writ,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  ofv.  [Write.] 

♦wrlt-a-bll'-I-ty,  s.  [English  writ  (e) ;  ■ability.'] 
Readiness  or  ability  to  write. 

“You  see  by  my  writability  .  .  that  my  pen  has 
still  a  colt’s  tooth  left.”  —  Walpole:  Letters .  iv.  455. 

wrlt'-gi-ble,  a.  [Eng.  writhe);  -able.]  Capable 
of  being  written  down. 

“  The  talk  was  by  no  means  writable." — Mad.  D’Arblay: 
Diary,  ii.  168. 

♦writ  -3,-tive,  a.  [Formed  from  write  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  talkative.]  Given  to  writing,  disposed  or 
inclined  to  write. 

“Increase  of  years  makes  men  more  talkative  but  less 
writative.” — Pope:  Letter  to  Swift. 

write  (pa.  t.  *writ,  *wroot,  wrote ;  pa.  par.  *writ, 
*y-write,  *writte,  written ,  *wryten) ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S. 
wrltan  (pa.  t.  wrdt,  pa.  par.  writen)=  to  write,  to 
inscribe  (orig.=to  score,  to  engrave)  ;  cogn.  with 
O.  S.  writan=  to  cut,  to  injure,  to  write  ;Dut.  rijten= 
to  tear,  to  split  ;Icel.  rita  (pa.  t.  reit,  pa.  par.  ritinn) 
=  to  scratch,  to  cut,  to  write;  Sw.  rita= to  draw,  to 
delineate;  O.  H.  Ger.  rizan— to  cut,  to  tear,  to 
split,  to  draw  or  delineate  ;  Ger.  reissen  (pa.  t.  riss, 
pa.  par.  gerissen).  The  original  sense  was  that  of 
cutting  or  scratching  with  a  sharp  instrument; 
hence,  to  engrave;  cf.  Goth.  writs=&  stroke  made 
with  a  pen.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  form  or  trace  as  with  a  pen,  pencil,  or  the 
like,  on  paper  or  other  material,  or  by  a  graver  on 
wood,  &c. ;  as,  to  write  letters,  to  write  figures. 

2.  To  produce,  form,  or  make  by  tracing  legible 
characters  expressive  of  ideas ;  to  set  down  or 
express  in  letters  or  words  ;  to  trace  or  set  down  by 
means  of  a  pen,  pencil,  or  other  instrument  the 
constituent  signs,  characters,  or  words  of. 

“To  cipher  what  is  writ  in  learned  books.” 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  811. 

3.  To  make  known,  express,  disclose,  announce, 
communicate,  or  convey  by  means  of  characters 
formed  by  the  pen,  &c. 

“I  choose  to  write  the  thing  I  dare  not  speak.” 

Prior. 

4.  To  cover  with  characters  representing  words. 

“  Till  she  have  writ  a  sheet  of  paper.” — Shakesp. i  Much 

Ado,  ii.  3. 

5.  To  compose  and  produce  as  an  author. 

“Read  here  and  wonder:  Fletcher  writ  the  play.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Elder  Brother.  (To  the  Reader.) 

6.  To  designate  by  or  in  writing ;  to  style  in  writ¬ 
ing  ;  to  entitle,  to  declare. 

“  Write  me  down  an  ass.” — Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  iv.  2. 

7.  To  compose ;  to  be  in  the  habit  of  writing;  as, 
to  write  a  good  or  bad  style. 

*8.  To  claim  as  a  title  ;  to  call  one  s  self. 

“I  write  man.” — Shakesp.:  All’s  Well,  ii.  8. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  make  known  by  signs  ;  to  show,  to  manifest. 

«  Dimly  writ  or  difficult  to  spell  ” 

Cowper:  Expostulation,  311. 

2.  To  impress  deeply  or  durably ;  to  imprint  deeply 
or  forcibly ;  to  engrave. 

“  Whose  memory  is  written  on  the  earth. 

With  yet  appearing  blood.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  IT.,  iv.  1. 


B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  form  or  trace  characters  with  a  pen,  pencil, 
or  other  instrument,  upon  paper  or  other  material; 
to  perform  the  act  of  tracing  or  forming  characters 
so  as  to  represent  sounds  or  ideas. 

“  Write  till  your  ink  be  dry.” 

Shakesp,:  Two  Gentlemen,  iii.  2. 

2.  To  be  regularly  or  customarily  employed,  occu¬ 
pied,  or  engaged  in  writing,  copying,  or  drawing  up 
documents,  accounts,  book-keeping,  or  the  like ;  to 
follow  the  business,  occupation,  or  profession  of  a 
clerk,  amanuensis,  secretary,  book-keeper,  &c. 

3.  To  combine  or  compose  ideas  and  express  them 
on  paper  for  the  information,  instruction,  or  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  others  ;  to  be  engaged  in  literary  work ;  to 
compose  or  produce  articles,  books,  &c.,  as  an 
author. 

“I  lived  to  write,  and  wrote  to  live.” 

Rogers:  Italy;  A  Character,  16. 

4.  To  conduct  epistolary  correspondence ;  to  cor¬ 
respond  by  means  of  letters  ;  to  communicate  infor¬ 
mation  by  letter,  or  the  like ;  as,  I  will  write  to  you 
shortly. 

*5.  To  declare. 

“I  will  write  against  it.”— Shakesp. :  Much  Ado,  iv.  1 
1.  To  write  down: 

.  (1)  To  trace  or  form  with  the  pen,  pencil,  or  other 
instrument ;  to  record,  as,  to  write  down  anything 
from  dictation. 

(2)  To  depreciate  the  character,  reputation,  or 
quality  of  by  writing  unfavorably  concerning;  to 
criticize  unfavorably ;  to  put  an  end  to  by  writing 
against ;  as,  to  write  down  a  play. 

2.  To  write  off :  To  note  or  record  the  deduction, 
canceling,  or  removing  of ;  as,  to  write  off  a  bad 
debt. 

3.  To  write  out : 

(1)  To  make  a  copy  or  transcription  of;  to 
copy,  to  transcribe ;  especially  to  make  a  fair  or 
complete  copy  of  from  a  rough  draft. 

(2)  To  exhaust  the  ideas  or  power  of  producing 
valuable  literary  work  by  too  much  writing.  (Used 
reflexively  ;  as,  He  has  written  himself  out.) 

4.  To  write  up : 

(1)  To  commend,  heighten,  or  raise  the  reputa¬ 
tion,  character,  quality,  or  value  of  by  written 
reports  or  criticisms ;  to  bring  into  public  notice  or 
estimation  by  favorable  criticisms  or  accounts  of ; 
as,  to  write  up  a  play  or  author. 

(2)  To  give  the  full  details  of  in  writing;  to  elab¬ 
orate  ;  to  workup  ;  to  set  down  on  paper  with  com¬ 
pleteness  of  detail,  fullness,  elaborateness,  or  the 
like ;  as,  to  write  up  a  report  or  account  from  notes 
or  outlines. 

(3)  To  complete  the  transcription  or  inscription 
of ;  specifically,  in  bookkeeping,  to  make  the  requi¬ 
site  entries  in  up  to  date  ;  to  post  up  ;  as,  to  write 
up  a  trader’s  books. 

♦write,  s.  [Write,  v.]  Writing;  handwriting. 

“It  was  a  short,  but  a  well-written  letter,  in  a  fair  hand 
of  write.” — Galt:  Annals  of  the  Parish,  ch.  i. 

♦write-of-hand,  s.  Handwriting.  ( Prov .) 

“A  could  wish  that  a’d  learned  write  of  hand." — Mrs. 
Gaskell:  Sylvia’s  Lovers,  ch.  xliii. 

*wrlt-ee',  s.  [Eng.  writ(e) ;  -ee.]  The  person  to 
whom  a  written  document  is  addressed ;  and  so  the 
reader. 

“  There  is  ever  a  proportion  between  the  writer’s  wit 
and  the  writee’s.” — Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  xiv.  (Com¬ 
ment.) 

wrlt-er,  subst.  [A.  S.  writere,  from  writan=  to 
write  (q.  v.).]  One  who  writes  ;  one  who  has  writ¬ 
ten,  or  is  in  the  habit  of  writing.  Specifically — 

1.  One  who  is  skilled  in  penmanship ;  one  whose 
occupation  consists,  chiefly  in  using  the  pen,  as  a 
clerk,  an  amanuensis,  a  scribe ;  more  especially  a 
title  given — 

(1)  To  clerks  in  the  service  of  the  late  East  India 
Company. 

(2)  To  temporary  copying  clerks  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  offices. 

2.  A  member  of  the  literary  profession  ;  an  author, 
a  journalist,  or  the  like  ;  as,  a  writer  for  the  press ; 
a  writer  of  novels. 

3.  In  Scotland  a  term  loosely  applied  to  law- 
agents,  solicitors,  attorneys,  or  the  like,  and  some¬ 
times  to  their  principal  clerks. 

H  *(1)  Writer  of  the  tallies:  An  official  who 
entered  the  amounts  of  the  tallies,  or  notched 
sticks,  formerly  used  as  a  means  of  keeping  the 
accounts  of  the  Exchequer.  [Tally,  s.] 

(2)  Writer  to  the  signet":  [Signet.] 

writer’s  cramp,  writer’s  paralysis,  s. 

Pathol.:  Scrivener’s  palsy  (q.  v.). 

*wrlt  -er-ess,  s.  [Eng.  writer;  -ess.]  A  female 
writer  or  author. 

“  Remember  it  henceforth,  ye  writeresses,  there  is  no 
such  word  as  authoresses.” — Thackeray :  Miscell.,  ii.  470. 

♦wrlt  -er-llng,  subst.  [Eng.  writer;  dimin.  suff. 
-ling.)  A  petty  writer;  a  poor  or  sorry  writer  or 
author. 


wrlt'-er-shlp,  s.  [English  writer ;  -ship. J  The 

office  or  position  of  a  writer. 

“  The  vacancies  to  be  filled  were  in  eight  writerships  in 
the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  India.” — Scribner’s 
Magazine,  June,  1877,  p  244. 

IT  The  word  is  generally  used  in  connection  with 
Indian  appointments. 

writhe,  *wrethe,  *writh-en,  *wryth-en  (pa.  t. 

writhed,  *wroth,  pa.  par.  writhed }  *writhen),v.  t.  &  i. 
[Lat.  wridhan=to  twist,  to  wind  about  (pa.  fc. 
wrddh,  pa.  par.  wridhen )  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  ridha 
(for  vridha,  pa.  t.  reidh,  pa.  par.  ridhinn) ;  Danish 
vride;  Sw.  vrida= to  wring,  twist,  turn,  wrest; 
O.  H.  Ger.  rldan ;  M.  H.  Ger.  riden.  From  the  same 
root  as  Latin  verto—  to  turn,  and  English  worth,  v. 
From  writhe  are  derived  wrath,  wroth ,  wreath , 
wrest,  and  wrist.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

*1.  To  twist  with  violence. 

“  The  younger  crept 

Near  the  closed  cradle  where  an  infant  slept, 

And  writhed  his  neck.”  Parnell:  Hermit,  152. 

f2.  To  distort. 

“Her  mouth  she  writhed,  her  forehead  taught  to  frown." 

Dryden:  Theocritus;  Idyll,  xxiii. 

*3.  To  turn  as  in  pain  or  distress. 

“  The  mighty  father  heard; 

And  writhed  his  look  toward  the  royal  walls.” 

Surrey:  Virgile;  JEneis  iv. 

♦II.  Fig. :  To  pervert,  to  wrest,  to  misapply. 

“The  reason  which  he  yieldeth,  showeth  the  least  part 
of  his  meaning  to  be  that  whereunto  his  words  ar* 
writhed." — Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  twist  the  body  about,  as  in  pain ;  as,  He 
writhed  in  agony. 

*2.  To  turn  away. 

“Doest  thou  looke  after,  that  Christ  should  heare  thee, 
when  thou  callest  him  father,  when  thou  writhest  away 
from  the  step-children,  calling  thee  mother?” — Vives: 
Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xii. 

*3.  To  twist  or  twine  one’s  self. 

*4.  To  advance  by  vermicular  motion  ;  to  wiggle. 

“Lissome  Vivien,  holding  by  his  heel, 

Writhed  toward  him,  elided  up  his  knee  and  sat.” 

Tennyson:  Vivien,  88. 

♦wrlth-el,  *writhle,  v.  t.  [Eng.  writhe ;  fre¬ 
quent.  suff.  -el,  -le.]  To  wrinkle. 

“  The  skin  that  was  white  and  smooth  is  turned  tawnie 
and  writhel’ d.” — Bp.  Hall:  St.  Paul’s  Combat. 

writh’-en,  *writli-un,  a.  [Writhe.]  Twisted* 
twined. 

“Vengeance,  ye  powers  (he  cries),  and  thou  whose  hand 

Aims  the  red  bolt,  and  hurls  the  writhen  brand!” 

Pope:  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xii.  446. 

wrlt-Ing,  *wryt-ing,  *wryt-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a. 
&  s.  [Write,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  Asadj.:  Pertaining  to  the  art  or  act  of  writing ; 
used  for  writing. 

C .  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  actor  art  of  forming  letters  and  characters 
on  paper,  parchment,  wood,  stone,  or  other  material, 
for  the  purpose  of  recording  ideas  or  of  communi¬ 
cating  them  to  others  by  visible  signs. 

T[  Writing  may  be  divided  into  ideographic  and 
phonographic,  i.  e.,  into  signs  representing  the 
things  symbolized  by  words,  and  signs  representing 
sounds— that  is,  words  themselves.  In  Egyptian 
hieroglyphs  we  have  ideographs  and  phonographs 
mixed  together ;  and  the  same  thing  occurs  in  the 
Mexican  picture-writing.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  art  of  writing  was  introduced  to  the  west¬ 
ern  nations  by  the  Phoenicians  about  1500  B.  C» 
Their  system  was  probably  based  on  the  Egyptian. 
The  Egyptians  had  three  distinct  kinds  of  writing 
—the  hieroglyphic,  the  hieratic,  and  the  enchorial 
or  demotic.  (See  these  words.)  The  Greeks  at  first 
wrote  from  right  to  left ;  next  they  adopted  a 
method  called  boustrophedon,  from  the  motion  of 
the  ox  in  plowing — that  is,  alternately  from  right 
to  left,  and  from  left  to  right.  Writing  from  left  to 
right  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  the  time  of 
Homer  by  Pronapides  of  Athens.  In  ancient  Greek 
and  Roman  writing  the  words  were  not  separated 
by  spaces,  and  no  punctuation  marks  were  used.  In 
mediaeval  MSS.  a  variety  of  styles  were  used  in  dif¬ 
ferent  epochs  and  countries,  and  for  different  uses. 
[Majuscule,  Minuscule.]  Uncial  letters  prevailed 
from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  century.  [Uncial.] 
The  Gothic  cursive  was  introduced  about  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  Modern 
German  alphabet  was  also  introduced  about  the 
same  time.  The  Norman  style  came  in  with  the 
Conqueror.  The  English  court  hand,  an  adaptation 
of  Saxon,  prevailed  from  the  sixteenth  century  to 
the  reign  of  George  II.,  when  its  use  was  legally 


sXSil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  .bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan,  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  del* 
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abolished.  There  are  no  traces  of  writing  in  Britain 
revious  to  the  Roman  period.  The  Runic  alplia- 
et,  used  for  many  centuries  in  Denmark,  Norway, 
and  Iceland,  was  based  on  the  Roman.  Chinese 
characters  are  syllabic,  and  as  Chinese  words  are 
monosyllables,  they  are  strictly  ideographic.  Their 
system  is  said  to  contain  40,000  characters.  Sanscrit 
possesses  the  most  perfect  known  alphabet ;  its  con¬ 
sonants  number  forty-three  and  its  vowel  signs 
fourteen.  It  is  written  from  left  to  right.  [Cunei¬ 
form.  Ogham.  Phonetic,  Runic,  Shorthand.] 

2.  That  which  is  written;  anything  written  or 
expressed  in  letters  ;  as — 

(1)  An  inscription. 

“And  Pilate  wrote  a  title,  and  put  it  on  the  cross.  And 
the  writing  was,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  King  of  the  Jews.” 
— John  xix.  19. 

(2)  A  literary  or  other  composition ;  a  manu¬ 
script,  a  book,  a  pamphlet.  (Generally  in  the 
plural.) 

‘‘Time  had  thrown  the  writings  of  many  poets  into  the 
river  of  oblivion.” — Dryden:  Cleomenes.  (Ep.  Ded.) 

(3)  Any  legal  instrument,  as  a  deed,  a  receipt,  a 
bond,  an  agreement,  &c. 

"A  carrion  Death,  within  whose  empty  eye, 

There  is  a  written  scroll!  I’ll  read  th ^writing." 

Shakesp.-.  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  7. 

(4)  A  letter,  a  note. 

*3.  That  which  is  expressed  or  stated  in  a  book  or 
the  like  ;  an  account. 

“  But  that  sayinge  disagreeth  to  the  wrytynge  of  Eu- 
tropius,  for  the  countre  of  Spayne  was  not  subdued  by 
hym  tyll  after  that  he  was  Emperour.” — Fabyan:  Crony cle, 
ch.  lvi. 

4.  Manner  or  style  of  writing ;  as,  That  is  not  his 
writing. 

IT  An  obligatory  writing: 

Law  :  A  bond  (q.  v.). 

■writing-ball,  s.  An  electric  printing  apparatus, 
consisting  of  a  half-sphere  of  gun-metal,  resting 
with  its  convex  side  upward  on  a  frame,  and  pierced 
with  radial  apertures  to  the  number  of  fifty-two,  in 
which  work  pistons,  converging  to  the  center. 
Each  piston  is  ground  off  horizontally  at  its  bot¬ 
tom,  upon  which  is  engraved  a  letter,  figure,  or 
punctuation  mark.  The  pistons  are  worked  by  the 
fingers,  and  when  depressed  are  raised  by  spiral 
springs. 

writing-book,  s.  A  blank  paper  book,  generally 
ruled,  for  practice  in  penmanship ;  a  copy-book. 

writing-case,  subst.  A  portable  w7riting-desk  or 
portfolio. 

writing-chambers,  s.  pi.  Apartments  occupied 
by  lawyers  and  their  clerks,  &c. 

writing-desk,  s.  A  desk  with  a  broad,  sloping 
top,  used  for  writing  on  ;  also,  a  portable  case  con¬ 
taining  writing  materials ;  a  writing-case. 

writing-frame,  s.  Writing-frames  for  the  blind 
consist  of  a  framo  in  which  a  sheet  of  paper  may  be 
placed,  and  a  horizontal  straight-edge,  which  forms 
a  guide  for  the  hand  in  making  a  row  of  letters. 
The  line  being  completed,  the  straight-edge  is  low¬ 
ered  one  notch,  and  forms  a  guide  for  the  next  line, 
and  so  on. 

writing-ink,  s.  [Ink.] 

writing-master,  s.  A  man  who  teaches  the  art 
of  penmanship. 

writing-paper,  s.  Paper  with  a  smoothed  and 
sized  surface  so  as  to  be  adapted  for  writing  upon. 

writing-school,  s.  A  school  or  academy  where 
penmanship  or  caligraphy  is  taught, 
writing-table,  s. 

*1.  A  tablet.  [Tablet.] 

“He  asked  for  a  writing-table,  and  wrote,  saying,  His 
name  is  John.” — Luke  i.  63. 

2.  A  table  used  for  writing  on,  having  generally 
a  desk  part,  drawers,  &c. 

writing-telegraph,  s.  A  telegraphic  instrument 
which  sends  autographic  messages. 

wrlt'-ten,  *writte,  *wryt-en,  pa.  par.  &  adj. 

[Write.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Reduced  to  writing;  committed  to 
paper,  &c.,  with  pen  and  ink  or  other  material.  Op¬ 
posed  to  oral  or  spoken. 

“Language  is  a  connection  of  audible  signs,  the  most 
apt  in  nature  for  communication  of  our  thoughts;  writ, 
ten  language  is  a  description  of  the  said  audible  signs 
by  signs  visible.” — Holder:  On  Language. 

IT  (1)  it  is  written: 

Script.:  It  is  stated  or  declared  in  Holy  Script¬ 
ure. 

“  It  is  written,  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God> 
and  Him  only  shalt  thou  serve.” — Matt.  iv.  10. 

(2)  Written  law :  Law  as  contained  in  a  statute  or 
statutes  as  distinguished  from  unwritten  law. 


written-lichen,  s. 

Bot.:  Opegrapha  scripta.  [OpegraphA.] 
♦wriz-zled,  a.  [Prob.  for  wristled,  from  ivrist 
or  wrest.']  W rinkled. 

“Her  wrizzled  skin,  as  rough  as  maple  rind, 

So  scabby  was,  that  would  have  loath’d  all  woman¬ 
kind.”  Spenser :  F.  Q.,  I.  viii.  47. 

Wroe  -Ite§,  s.pl.  [Seedef.] 

Church  Hist.:  The  followers  or  John  Wroe,  who 
died  in  Australia  on  February  6,  136c.  They  arose 
about  1823.  In  1859  appeared  their  symbolical  work 
entitled  “  The  Life  and  Journal  of  John  Wroe,  with 
Divine  Communications  to  him.”  They  are  also 
called  Christian  Israelites. 

*wrok-en,  pa.  par.  of  v.  [Wreak,  v.] 
wrong,  *wrang,  *wronge,  a.,  adv.  &  s,  [A.  S. 
ioran<7=perverted  or  wrung  aside,  from  wrang— pa. 
t.  of  wringan=  to  wring  (q.  v.) ;  (cf.  Lat.  tortus, 
from  torqueo= to  twist,  to  wring) ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
wrang=sour,  harsh,  from  wrinaen— to  wring  ;  Icel. 
rangr=  awry,  wrong,  unjust;  Dan.  vrang—  wrong 
(a) ;  Sw.  vrdng= perverse.  The  word  occurs  first  as 
a  substantive  in  the  A.  S.  Chronicle,  an.  1124.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Twisted,  crooked;  as,  a  wrong  nose.  ( Wyc - 
liffe  :  Levit.  xxi.  19.) 

2.  Not  physically  right;  not  fit  or  suitable;  not 
appropriate  for  use ;  not  adapted  to  the  end  or 
purpose  ;  not  according  to  rule,  requirement,  wish, 
design  or  the  like ;  not  that  which  is  intended  or 
desired  to  be. 

“I  have  directed  you  to  wrong  places.” — Shakesp.: 
Merry  Wives,  iii.  1. 

3.  Not  morally  right ;  not  according  to  the  divine 
or  moral  law ;  deviating  from  rectitude  ;  not  equita¬ 
ble,  fair,  or  just;  unjust. 

“  For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  bigots  fight: 

He  can’t  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right.” 

Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  306. 

4.  Not  in  accordance  with  the  facts  or  truth; 
false,  mistaken,  inaccurate,  incorrect. 

“By  false  intelligence,  or  wrong  surmise.” 

Shakesp..-  Richard  III.,  ii.  L 

5.  Holding  erroneous  notions  or  views  in  matters 
of  doctrine,  opinion,  or  fact;  mistaken ;  in  error; 
as,  I  thought  so,  but  I  was  wrong. 

6.  Unjust,  illegitimate. 

“If  his  cause  be  wrong." — Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  1. 

B.  As  adv.:  In  a  wrong  manner;  wrongly,  un¬ 
justly,  amiss. 

“  The  right  divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong." 

Pope:  Dunciad,  iv.  188. 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  That  which  is  wrong  or  not  right ;  a  state,  con¬ 
dition,  or  instance  in  which  there  is  something 
which  is  not  right.  (Used  without  an  article.) 

“  It  is  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  which 
is  the  measure  of  right  or  wrong."  —Bentham. 

2.  A  wrong,  unfair,  or  unjust  act ;  any  violation 
of  right  or  of  divine  or  human  law ;  an  act  of 
injustice;  a  breach  of  the  law  to  the  injury  of 
another,  whether  by  something  done  or  something 
undone  ;  an  injustice,  a  tresspass. 

“The  distinction  of  public  wrongs  from  private,  of 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  from  civil  injuries,  seems 
principally  to  consist  in  this:  that  private  wrongs,  or 
civil  injuries,  are  an  infringement  or  privation  of  the 
civil  rights  which  belong  to  individuals,  considered 
merely  as  individuals:  public  wrongs  or  crimes  and  mis¬ 
demeanors  are  a  breach  and  violation  of  the  public 
rights  and  duties,  due  to  the  whole  community,  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  community,  in  its  social  aggregate  capacity.” — 
Blackstone:  Commentaries ,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  1. 

3.  Any  injury,  mischief,  hurt,  damage,  or  pain. 

“For  thy  right  myself  will  bear  all  wrong.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  88. 

4.  An  insult,  a  disgrace. 

“’Tis  he,  foul  creature,  that  hath  done  thee  wrong." 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  1,005. 

If  1.  In  the  wrong  : 

(1)  Holding  a  wrong,  unjustifiable,  or  indefensible 
position  as  regards  another  person. 

“  Brother,  brother,  we  are  both  in  the  wrong.” 

Gay:  Beggar’s  Opera,  ii.  3. 
*(2)  In  error,  erroneously,  mistakably. 

“  Construe  Oassio’s  smiles  .  .  .  quite  in  the  wrong." 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  iv.  L 
*2.  To  have  wrong :  To  suffer  injustice. 

“Caesar  has  had  great  wrong." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  iii.  2. 

wrong-doer,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  injures  another  or  who 
does  wrong. 

“  She  resolved  to  spend  all  her  years  in  bewailing  the 
wrong,  and  yet  praying  for  the  wrong-doer." — Sidney. 

2.  Law :  One  who  commits  a  tort  or  trespass ;  a 
tort-feaser. 


wrong-doing,  s.  The  doing  or  committing  of 
any  wrong;  evil-doing;  behavior  the  opposite  of 
that  which  is  right. 

♦wrong-incensed,  a.  Smarting  under  a  sense  of 
wrong.  ( Shakesp . :  Richard  III.,  ii.  1.) 

wrong-timed,  a.  Said  or  done  at  a  wrong  or 
inopportune  time ;  ill-timed, 
wrong,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Wrong,  a.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  treat  with  injustice  ;  to  do  wrong  to  ;  to  de¬ 
prive  of  some  right,  or  to  withhold  some  act  of  jus¬ 
tice  from ;  to  deal  harshly,  cruelly,  or  unfairly 
with;  to  hurt,  to  harm,  to  oppress,  to  disgrace,  to 
offend. 

“A  virtuous  gentlewoman  deeply  wronged.' 

Tennyson:  Vivien ,  760. 

2,  To  do  injustice  to  by  imputation ;  to  impute 
evil  unjustly  to. 

“  I  rather  choose, 

To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself,  and  you, 

Than  I  will  wrong  such  honorable  men.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  iii.  2. 
♦3.  To  offend ;  to  give  offense  or  affront  to. 

“  What  does  Master  Fenton  here  ? 

You  wrong  me,  sir,  thus  still  to  haunt  my  house, 

I  told  you,  sir,  my  daughter  is  disposed  of.” 

Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  iii.  4. 

*4.  To  disgrace. 

“Be  contented,  you  wrong  yourself  too  much.” — 
Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  iii.  3. 

II.  Naut.:  To  outsail  (a  ship)  by  becalming  her 
sails. 

“  They  observed  they  wronged  her  so  much,  they  would 
go  round  her  if  they  pleased.” — Johnson-  Chrysal,  i.  52. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  do  wrong. 

“  For  whan  that  holy  churche  wrongeth, 

I  not  what  other  thyng  shall  right.” 

Gower.  C.  A.,  ii. 

wrong'-er,  s.  [Eng  .wrong,  v. ;  -er.\  One  who 
wrongs  ;  one  who  does  wrong  or  injury  to  another 
in  any  way. 

“  Hold,  shepherd,  hold;  learn  not  to  be  a  wronger 
Of  your  word;  was  not  your  promise  laid?” 

Beaum.  <£•  Flet.-.  Faithful  Shepherdess,  iv. 

wrong -ful,  *wronge  -full,  *wrong-full, 
♦wronge-fulle,  a.  [Eng.  wrong;  -full.]  Injurious, 
unjust,  wrong ;  not  founded  on  right  or  justice. 

“Another  casuist,  somewhat  less  austere,  pronounced 
that  a  government,  wrongful  in  its  origin,  might  become 
a  settled  government  after  the  lapse  of  a  century.” — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

wrong'-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  wrongful;  -ly.]  In  a 
wrongful  manner ;  contrary  to  justice  or  fairness; 
unjustly,  unfairly;  illegally. 

“He  was,  rightfully  or  wrongfully,  King  in  possession.” 
— Macaulay ;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

wrong'-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  wrongful ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  wrongful ;  injustice. 

♦wrong  -head,  s.  &  a.  [English  wrong,  a. ;  and 
head.] 

A.  As  subst.:  A  person  of  a  misapprehending 
mind  and  an  obstinate  character ;  a  pig-headed 
person. 

B.  As  adj.:  Wrongheaded,  obstinate,  perverse. 
“Much  do  I  suffer,  much,  to  keep  in  peace 

This  jealous,  waspish,  wronghead,  rhyming  race.” 

Pope:  Satires,  vi.  148. 

wrong'-head-ed,  a.  [English  ivronghead:  -ed.] 
Having  the  mind  or  brain  occupied  with  false  or 
wrong  notions  or  ideas  ;  especially,  perversely  and 
obstinately  wrong ;  of  a  perverse  understanding ; 
perverse,  crotchety. 

wrong  -head-ed-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  wrongheaded ; 
-ly.]  In  a  wrongheaded  or  perverse  manner ;  per¬ 
versely,  obstinately. 

wrong  -head-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  wrongheaded; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  wrongheaded; 
perverseness,  perversity,  obstinacy. 

“Fidelity  to  opinions  and  to  friends  seems  to  him  mere 
dullness  and  wrongheadedness.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  ii. 

♦wrong  -less,  a.  [Eng.  wrong,  s. ;  -less.]  Void 
of  or  free  from  wrong. 

♦wrong'-less-ly,  adv.  [English  wrongless ;  -ly.] 
Without  wrong  or  harm  to  anyone. 

“He  was  brother  to  the  fair  Helen  queen  of  Corinth, 
and  dearly  esteemed  of  her  for  his  exceeding  good  parts, 
being  honorably  courteous,  and  wronglessly  valiant.” — 
Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  i. 

wrong’-ly,  adv.  [English  wrong,  a. ;  -ly.]  In  a 
wrong  manner;  unjustly,  wrongfully,  erroneously. 

“They  [madmen]  do  not  appear  to  me  to  have  lost  the 
faculty  of  reasoning;  but  having  joined  together  some 
ideas  very  wrongly,  they  mistake  them  for  truths.” — 
Locke:  Hum.  Understand.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xi. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore  way.  wKrir  who.  soxu  mut#5-  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  —  kw. 


wrongminded 

wrong  -mind  ed,  a.  [Eng.  wrong ,  and  minded."] 
Having  a  mind  wrongly  inclined ;  entertaining  erro¬ 
neous  or  distorted  views. 

wrong  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  wrong ,  a. ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  wrong;  error, 
wrongfulness,  erroneousness. 

Treating  those  with  much  regard,  who  are  pleased  to 
treat  God  with  none,  various  methods  may  be  found  of 
sometimes  plainly  declaring,  some  obliquely  intimating, 
the  manifold  wrongness  of  such  expressions.” — Seeker: 
Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  82. 

2.  A  fault;  a  wrong  idea,  habit,  or  feeling. 

“  What  wrongnesses  do  such  thoughts  produce  in  our 
actions,  in  our  tempers,  in  our  behavior.”—  Gilpin:  Ser¬ 
mons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  10. 

wrong'-ous,  *wrong-eous,  a.  [A  corruption  of 
wrongwise  (q.  v.).] 

*1.  Ord.Lang.:  Wrong,  unjust,  wrongful. 

“Every  wrong  must  be  judged  by  the  first  violent  and 
wrongous  ground  whereupon  it  proceeds.”— King  James 
to  Lord  Bacon,  July  25,  1617. 

.  2.  Law:  Not  right;  unjust;  illegal;  as,  ivrongous 
impnsonment=false  or  illegal  imprisonment. 

♦wrohg-wI§e,  ♦wrong-wis,  a.  [Formed  as  a 
converse  of  ri</7i.feows=rightwise ;  Sw.  vr&ngvis— 
iniquitous.]  Wrong,  unjust,  iniquitous.  (Old  Eng. 
Homilies,  i.  175.) 

wrote,  pret.Sc  pa.  par.  ofv.  [Write.] 

♦wrote,  v.t.  or  i.  [A.  S.  wr6tan=to  grub  up,  to 
root  (q.  v.).]  Te  root,  dig,  or  grub  up  with  the 
snout,  as  swine. 

“For  right  as  a  sowe  wroteth  in  every  ordure,  so  wroteth 
she  hire  beautee  in  stinking  ordure  of  sinnes.” — Chaucer: 
Per s ones  Tale. 

wroth,  a.  [A.  S.  wrddh,  from  wr&dh ,  pa.  t.  of 
wridhan— to  writhe  (q.  v.)  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  wreed 
=cruel;Icel.  reidhr;  Dan.  vred ;  M.  H.  Ger.  reit, 
reid—  twisted,  curled.  The  original  meaning  was 
‘wry’  or  distorted  or  perverted  in  one’s  temper.] 
[Wrath,  Writhe.]  Very  angry ;  much  exasperated ; 
wrathful. 

“Cain  was  very  wroth,  and  his  countenance  fell.” — Gen¬ 
esis  iv.  6. 

wrought  (as  rat),  *wraught,  *wroughte, 
♦wrought,  pret.,pa.  par.  ofv.,  &  a.  [Work,  v.) 

A.  As pret.&  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord. Language:  Worked, performed, done, exe¬ 
cuted,  labored,  formed. 

“From  Waltham  beforesaid  to  Westmynster  thei  him 
brouht, 

Biside  his  fadere  is  laid  in  a  toumbe  wele  wrought ." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  341. 

2.  Carp.  <&  Mason. :  A  term  used  by  masons  and 
Carpenters  in  contradistinction  to  rough. 

wrought-iron,  s.  Pig-iron  subjected  to  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  puddling  (q.  v.). 

'Wluhg,pret.&pa.par.ofv.  [Wring.] 

wry,  *wri-en,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  wrigian= to  drive, 
to  impel,  to  tend  or  bend  toward.  Wriggle  is  a 
frequent,  from  this  verb.  Cf.  Goth,  wraikws— 
crooked.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  swerve,  move,  or  go  obliquely ;  to  go  or 
move  aside ;  to  turn  away. 

“Than  the  kyng  wryed  away  fro  hym.” — Berners: 
Froissart’s  Cronycle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  cxlvii. 

2.  To  deviate  from  the  right  path  morally ;  to  go 
wrong  or  astray. 

“  These  wry  too  much  on  the  right  hand,  asoribing  to 
the  holy  scripture  such  kind  of  perfection  as  it  cannot 
have.” — Sandys. 

3.  To  writhe,  to  wriggle. 

“Then  talks  she  ten  times  worse,  and  wryes,  and 
wriggles, 

As  though  she  had  the  itch  (and  so  it  may  be).” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Woman’s  Prize,  iii.  L 

4.  To  slip,  slide,  or  move  away  from  the  proper 
position. 

“ The  byshops  go  about  to  kepe  in  state  stil,  and  hold 
vp  the  decaied  partes  of  their  power  (whose  building  was 
naught,  and  therefore  hath  wryed  on  the  one  side  longe 
ago).” — Bp.  Gardner:  Of  True  Obedience,  fol.  53. 

5.  To  bend  or  wind;  to  move  in  a  winding  or 
meandering  course. 

“As  when  a  nymph,  arising  from  the  land, 

Leadeth  a  dance  with  her  long  watery  train 
Down  to  the  sea,  she  wryes  to  every  hand.” 

Davies:  On  Dancing. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  writhe,  to  twist,  to  bend,  to  contort. 

“Like  a  man  fastened  by  his  thumbs  at  the  whipping, 
ost,  he  wries  his  back  and  shrinks  from  the  blow,  though 
e  knows  he  cannot  get  loose.” — Bp.  Taylor:  Dissuasive 

from  Popery,  bk.  ii.,  pt.  ii.  §  6. 

2.  To  distort,  to  wrest,  to  cause  to  deviate. 

“They  have  wrested  and  wryed  his  doctrine.” — Ralph 

Robinson.  ( Annandale . ) 
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wry,  *wrie,  *wrye,  a.  &  s.  [Wry,  v.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Bent,  turned,  or  twisted  to  one  side  in  a  state 
of  contortion ;  twisted,  distorted,  crooked. 

“  The  fyrst  that  came  and  gaue  them  moost  comforte 
was  Henry  erle  of  Lancastre  with  the  wrye  necke,  called 
Torte  colie.” — Berners:  Froissart’s  Cronycle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xi. 

*2.  Crooked ;  meandering ;  not  following  a  straight 
or  direct  line. 

“There  intricately  among  the  woods  doth  wander, 

Losing  himselfe  in  many  a  wry  meander.” 

Browne:  Britannia's  Pastorals,  L  2. 

3.  Exhibiting  distaste,  disgust,  impatience,  dis¬ 
content,  or  the  like ;  as,  He  took  it  with  a  very  wry 
face. 

*1.  Deviating  from  what  is  right  or  becoming; 
misdirected,  wrong,  false. 

“If  he  now  and  then  make  a  wry  step.” — Gilpin:  Ser¬ 
mons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  14. 

*5.  Wrested,  perverted. 

“He  mangles  and  puts  a  wry  sense  upon  protestant 
writers.” — Atterbury. 

*B.  Assubst.:  A  bending  or  turning  from  the 
proper  or  straight  direction;  a  bend,  a  turn,  a 
meander. 

“  The  first  with  divers  crooks  and  turning  wries/' 

P.  Fletcher:  Purple  Island,  V. 

wry-mouthed,  a.  Having  the  mouth  awry. 

“  If  e’er  they  call  upon  me  I’ll  so  fit  ’em, 

I  have  a  pack  of  wry-mouth’ d  mackrel  ladies. 

Stink  like  a  standing  ditch.” 

>  Beaum.  <£■  Flet.:  Woman  Pleased,  iii.  2. 

wry-neck,  s. 

1.  Ornith.:  [Wryneck.] 

f2.  Pathol. :  The  same  as  Stiff-neck  (q.  v.). 

wry-necked,  a.  Having  a  crooked  and  distorted 
neck;  in  the  quotation,  the  epithet  refers  to  the  old 
English  flute,  or  flute  tt  bee,  so  called  from  having  a 
curved  projecting  mouthpiece  like  a  bird’s  beak. 

“The  vile  squeaking  of  the  wry-neoked  fife.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  5. 

♦wryed,  a.  [Eng.  wry,  a.;  -ed.]  Wry,  distorted, 
awry. 

“And  cry  ‘Filthy!  filthy!’  simply  uttering  their  own 
condition,  and  using  their  wryed  countenances  instead  of 
a  vice.” — Ben  Jonson:  Case  is  Altered,  i.  4. 

*wry  -iy,  adv.  [Eng.  wry ,  adj.;  ~ly.]  In  a  wry, 
distorted,  or  awkward  manner. 

“Most  of  them  have  tried  their  fortune  at  some  little 
lottery-office  of  literature,  and,  receiving  a  blank,  have 
chewed  upon  it  harshly  and  wryly.” — Landor.  ( Annan, 
dale.) 

wry-neck,  s.  [See  def.] 

Ornithology :  Any  bird  of  the  genus  Iunx  or  Yunx 
(q.  v.)  ;  specif.  Iunx  torquilla,  the  Common  Wry¬ 
neck.  Length  about  seven  inches  ;  general  color  of 
upper  parts,  including  the  tail,  grayish-white, 
mottled  all  over  with  brownish-gray,  and  obscurely 
barred  and  streaked  with  dark-brown  wings,  brown 
barred  with  dull  chestnut  on  the  outer  webs  of  the 


Wryneck. 


feathers:  under  parts  buff,  each  feather  with  a  nar¬ 
row  dark-brown  spot  near  the  tip.  Little  or  no 
variation  in  the  female.  It  feeds  on  caterpillars 
and  other  insects,  and  is  often  seen  near  ant-hills  in 
search  of  the  cocoons,  popularly  known  as  “  ant’s 
eggs.”  The  construction  of  the  protusile  tongue 
resembles  that  of  the  woodpecker,  and  the  organ  is 
furnished  with  glands  secreting  a  glutinous  mucus 
which  causes  the  prey  to  adhere  to  its  horny  tip. 
The  Wryneck  rarely  makes  a  nest,  or  at  best  but  a 
very  poor  one,  usually  depositing  its  eggs  in  some 
hole  in  a  tree.  The  name  Wryneck  is  derived  from 
the  bird’s  habit  of  writhing  its  head  and  neck  in 
various  directions  with  a  serpentine  motion.  It 
has  a  number  of  other  popular  names  [Cuckoo’s 
Mate,  Turkey-bird],  and  is  probably  the  Hobby- 
bird  of  Browne  (Birds  of  Norfolk).  His  description, 
“marvelously  subject  to  the  vertigo,”  refers,  in 
Seebohm’s  opinion,  to  the  Wryneck’s  habit  of  feign¬ 
ing  death  when  taken;  while  Wilkin,  thinks  it  is 
founded  on  the  “  singular  motion  of  its  head  and 
neck.”  The  actual  habitat  of  the  bird  is  Central 
Europe  and  Asia. 

“  That  curious  bird  the  wryneck,  so  dearto  the  classical 
scholar  from  its  associations  with  witchcraft  in  Theocri¬ 
tus  and  Virgil,  is  the  first  to  arrive:  and  certainly  the 
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weird  manner  in  which  its  head  seems  to  turn  every  way, 
as  if  on  a  pivot,  while  mouselike  it  crawls  up  and  round 
an  old  well,  goes  far  to  account  for  its  reputation  as  an 
uncanny  bird.” — St.  James's  Gazette,  March  9,  1887. 
wry  -ness,  *wry-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  wry,  a. ;  -?iess.] 
1.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  wry  or  dis¬ 
torted  ;  crookedness. 

*2.  Fig.:  Deviation  from  what  is  right, 

“This  is  light  enough  to  all  intelligent  persons,  for  an 
exploring  the  rectitude  or  wrynesse  of  their  behaviors 
in  this  particular.” — Mountagu:  Devout  Essays,  part  L, 
treat.  15. 

wud,  a.  [Wood,  a.]  (Scotch.) 
wud'-die,  wud -dy, [Woodie.] 
whlf  -en-Ite,  s.  [After  the  Austrian  mineralo¬ 
gist,  Wulfen;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  mostly  in  crystals; 
system,  tetragonal.  Hardness,  2’75-3;  specific  grav¬ 
ity,  6'03-7’01;  luster,  resinous  to  adamantine; 
color,  shades  of  yellow,  siskin  and  olive  green, 
sometimes  orange  or  bright  red.  Composition: 
Molybdic  acid,  38"5';  protoxide  of  lead,  61‘5=100^ 
corresponding  with  the  formula  PbOMC>3.  Tha 
orange  and  red  colored  varieties  owe  their  color  to 
the  presence  of  vanadic  acid, 
wull,  s.  &v.  i.  [Will,  s.  &v.]  (Scotch.) 
wum-il,  8.  [Wimble.]  (Scotch.) 
wur'-riis,  w^r  -^.s,  s.  [The  African  name  of  tha 
powder.] 

Comm.  :  A  powder  sold  in  African  bazaars  as  an 
anthelmintic  and  a  dye  plant.  It  was  long  believed 
to  be  identical  with  kamala  (q.  v.),  but  it  has  been 
shown  by  Capt.  Hunter,  Assistant  Resident  at 
Aden,  that  wurrus  consists  of  the  glandular  hairs 
on  the  legumes  of  Flemingia  congesta,  wild  in 
Africa  and  India.  (Calcutta  Exhib.  Report,  pt.  v«, 
174.) 

wflrtz'-ite,  subst.  [After  the  French  chemist, 
Adolphe  Wurtz  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  dimorphous  form  of  blende  (q.v.).  Crys¬ 
tallization,  hexagonal,  being  isomorphous  with 
greenockite.  Hardness,  3'5-4 ;  specific  gravity,  3'98; 
luster,  vitreous;  color  and  streak,  brownish  to 
brownish-black.  Found  crystallized  near  Onuro, 
Bolivia.  Breithaupt  states  that  the  radiated  (cad- 
miferous)  blende  of  Przibram,  Bohemia,  is  hexag¬ 
onal  in  crystallization;  his  Spiauterite  (q.  v.). 
wur'-zel,  s.  [Ger.  wurzel= root.]  [Mangold- 

WURZEL.l 

♦wusse,  adv.  [A  variant  of  -wis  in  ywis  (q.  v.).} 
Certainly. 

I  hope  you  will  not  a-hawking  now,  will  you? 

No,  wusse,  but  I’ll  practice  against  next  year,  uncle.”' 

Ben  Jonson. 

Wuth'-er,  v.  i.  [From  the  sound.]  To  rustle,  as 
the  wind  among  trees;  to  make  a  sullen  roar. 
( Prov .) 

“  Wuthering  Heights  is  the  name  of  Mr.  Heathcliffe’e 
dwelling,  wuthering  being  a  significant  provincial  ad¬ 
jective  descriptive  of  the  atmospheric  tumult  to  which  ite 
station  is  exposed  in  stormy  weather.” — C.  Bronte:  Wuth¬ 
ering  Heights,  ch.  i. 

Wuth'-er,  s.  [Wuther,  v.]  The  sound  made  by 
the  rustling  of  the  wind  among  the  branches  of 
trees.  (Prov.) 

wuz  -zent,  a.  [Wizzened.]  Dried,  withered. 

(Scotch.) 

wygh  (l),s.  [Witch  (2).] 
wych-elm,  s.  [Witch-elm.] 
wych-hazel,  s.  [Witch-hazel.] 
wygh  (2),  s.  [Wick.(I),  s.]  (See  extract.) 

“The  principal  occupation  is  the  manufacture  of  the 
salt  obtained  from  the  brine  springs,  or  wyches,  to  which 
the  town  probably  owes  both  its  name  and  its  origin,”—  1 
Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  vii.  47L 

wych-house,  s .  (See  extract.) 

“The  houses  in  which  salt  is  manufactured  are  called 
wych-houses.” — Woodioard:  Geol.  of  Eng.  &  Wales,  p.  132. 

wych-waller,  s.  A  salt-boiler  at  a  wych.  (Che¬ 
shire.) 

Wyc'-llff-lte,  s.  &  a.  [See  def.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Eccles.  <&  Church  Hist.:  The  followers  of  John 
Wycliffe,  Wiclif,  or  de  Wiclif,  &c.  (there  are  about 
twenty  ways  of  spelling  the  name).  He  was  born  at 
Hipswell,  near  Richmond,  England,  about  A.  D,. 
1324,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford  University.  Ha 
is  believed  to  have  been  in  conflict  with  the  Mendi¬ 
cant  Orders  about  1360,  but  none  of  his  extant  writ- 
ings  on  the  subject  seem  to  have  been  penned  at  so 
early  a  date.  In  or  about  that  year  he  obtained  the 
wardenship  of  Balliol  Hall,  exchanged  about  1365 
for  that  of  Canterbury  Hall,  which  he  soon  lost,  on 
account  of  alleged  mental  incapacity  in  the  arch¬ 
bishop  from  whom  he  received  the  appointment. 
This  deprivation  was  confirmed  on  appeal  both  by 
the  Pope  and  the  king.  In  July,  1374,  he  was  nomi¬ 
nated  member  of  a  legation  to  Pope  Gregory  XI. 


INSII,  bd^;  pout,  jdwl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-Oian,  -tian  =  shgtn.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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xantho- 


about  Papal  provisions,  or  reservation  of  churches. 
On  February  3,  1377,  he  was  summoned  to  appear 
before  a  Convocation  of  the  Clergy  on  a  charge  of 
heresy,  which  ended  abortively.  On  May  22, 1377, 
five  Papal  bulls  were  issued  against  him,  and  next 
year  a  second  ecclesiastical  trial  took  place,  the 
Londoners,  who  are  said  to  have  been  opposed  to 
him  on  the  former  occasion,  taking  his  part  on  this. 
In  May,  1382,  a  synod  of  divines  condemned  his 
opinions,  which  led  to  his  being  prevented  from  any 
longer  teaching  in  the  University.  In  1381  he  issued 
sixteen  theses  against  transubstantiation.  Appar¬ 
ently  about  1380  or  1381  he  published  the  translation 
into  English  of  the  Bible  and  Apocrypha  from  the 
Latin  Vulgate ;  a  second  edition  or  retranslation, 
less  literal  but  smoother  in  style,  was  issued  by 
John  Purvey  about  A.  D.  1388.  This  was  after  the 
death  of  Wycliffe,  which  took  place  in  the  parish  of 
Lutterworth,  in  Leicestershire,  of  which  he  was 
rector,  on  December  31, 1384.  On  May  2,  1415,  the 
Council  of  Constance  condemned  Wycliffe’s  tenets, 
and  ordered  that  his  books  should  bo  destroyed  and 
his  body  dug  up  and  burnt.  [For  his  tenets  see 
Lollardism,  for  his  followers  Lollards.  See  also 
Hussites.] 

B.  Asadj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  Wycliffe,  his  ten¬ 
ets  or  followers.  [A.] 

wye,  s.  [See  def.]  A  Y  or  crotch.  Used  in  many 
ways  as  a  temporary  shore  or  brace.  Also  a  name 
applied  to  a  stem  or  pipe  with  branches,  as  a  stand¬ 
pipe  or  delivery-pipe  with  two  issues  from  its  sum¬ 
mit.  One  of  the  supports  of  a  telescope,  theodolite, 
or  leveling  instrument.  Written  also  Y. 

W^ke'-hamMst,  s.  [See  def.]  A  name  applied 
to  the  boys  at  Winchester  College,  England,  founded 
by  William  of  Wykeham  (1324-1404),  Bishop  of  Win¬ 
chester.  Used  also  adjectively. 

“  From  700  to  800  Wykehamists  assembled  on  Saturday 
to  take  part  in  the  five-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  lay¬ 
ing  of  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Winchester  College.” 
— St.  James’s  Gazette,  March  28,  1887. 

wyl'-ie,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  (See  compound.) 

Wylie-coat,  s.  A  boy’s  flannel  underdress  next 
the  shirt ;  a  flannel-petticoat.  (Scotch.) 

“  Or  aiblins  some  bit  duddie  boy, 

On’s  wylie-coat.”  Burns:  To  a  Louse. 

wy-mot,  wy-mole,  *wys-mal-va,  s.  [Wimot.] 
.  wynd  (y  as  a),  s.  [Wind,  v.)  An  alley,  a  lane. 
(Scotch.) 

“  Among  the  closes  and  wynds." — Scott:  Bedgauntlet, 
oh.  xxi. 

wjfnn,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind  of  timber- 
truck  or  carriage.  (Simmonds.) 

Wy-o'-mlng,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Probably  a 
corruption  of  Am.  Indian  maugliwauwame^the 
great  plains.] ;  One  of  the  States  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
Bounded  W.  by  Idaho,  N.  by  Montana,  E.  by  S.  Da¬ 
kota  and  Nebraska,  and  S.  by  Utah  and  Colorado. 
Area,  97,890  6quare  miles.  Admitted  as  a  State 
July  10, 1890.  Cheyenne  is  the  capital. 

*wyte,  v.  t.  [Wite,  u.] 

Wyte,  8.  [Wite.] 

wyth,  s.  [Withe] 

Botany :  Tournefortia  bicolor. 

[White-hoop.] 

wy  -vern,  wl'-vern,  subst.  [Mid. 

Eng.  wivere— a  serpent  (Chaucer: 

Troilus  and  Cressida ,  iii.  1,012),  with 
excrescent  n,  as  in  bittern,  from  O. 

Fr.  wivre— a  serpent,  viper ;  French 
givre= a  viper,  from  Latin  vipera. 

Wyvern  and  viper  are  doublets.]  [Quaviver, 
Viper.] 

Her. :  An  imaginary  animal ;  a  kind  of  dragon 
with  wings,  but  having  only  two  legs,  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  its  body  being  somewhat  serpentine  in 
form. 


Wyvern. 


THE  twenty-fourth  letter  of 
the  English  alphabet,  is  a 
superfluous  letter,  as  it  repre¬ 
sents  no  sound  which  cannot 
be  expressed  by  other  letters. 
Thus,  when  used  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  word  it  has  pre¬ 
cisely  the  sound  of  z;  when 
occurring  in  the  middle  of  a 
word  it  usually  has  the  sound 
of  ks,  as  in  axis,  taxes,  foxes, 
&c. ;  it  also  has  the  same  sound  in  some  cases  when 
terminating  a  word,  as  lax ,  wax,  &c. ;  when  it  ter¬ 
minates  a  syllable,  and  more  especially  an  initial 
syllable,  if  the  syllable  following  it  is  open  or  ac¬ 
cented,  it  frequently  has  the  sound  of  gz,  as  in  lux¬ 
ury,  exhaust,  exalt,  exotic,  &c.  As  an  initial  it 


occurs  only  in  words  of  Greek  origin,  or  formed 
from  Greek  words,  most  of  these  formations  being 
of  a  scientific  or  technical  nature. 

If  1.  X  as  a  Symbol  is  used : 

(1)  In  numer.:  For  ten,  in  this  case  being  com¬ 
posed  of  two  Vs  (=5)  placed  one  above  the  other, 
the  lower  one  being  inverted.  When  placed  hori¬ 
zontally  (X )  it  stands  for  a  thousand,  and  with  a 
dash  over  it  (X)  it  represents  ten  thousand. 

(2)  In  ordinary  writing  X  is  frequently  used  as 
an  abbreviation  for  Christ.  In  this  case  the  sym¬ 
bol  is  not  the  same  letter  as  the  English  X,  but 
represents  the  Greek  X  (=Ch),  as  in  X?i=Christian, 
Xmas=Christmas. 

2.  X  as  used  on  beer-casks  is  said  to  have  origi¬ 
nally  been  employed  to  indicate  beer  which  had 
paid  ten  shillings  duty. 

X-rays,  s.  [Boentgen  Bats.] 
xanth-,  pref.  [Xantho-.] 

xan'-tha-inlde,  subst.  [Pref.  xanth-,  and  Eng. 

ctiiYhida  1 

Chem.:  C3H7ONS=COS(C2H5)NH2.  A  crystalline 
substance  produced  by  passing  ammoniacal  gas 
into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  xanthic  ether.  Insolu¬ 
ble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

xan'-than,  s.  [Gr.  xanthos  =  yellow;  Eng.  suff. 
• an .] 

Chem. :  Berzelius’  name  for  the  group  Cy^,  re¬ 
garded  as  the  radicle  of  persulpho-cyanic  acid. 

xan'-th^i-rln,  s.  [Formed  from  Eng.  xanthaie 
(q.v.).] 

Chem. :  Xanthil.  An  oily,  fetid  compound,  sup¬ 
posed  by  Couerbe  to  be  produced  by  the  dry  distil¬ 
lation  of  xanthic  ether.  (Watts.) 

txanth-ar-py -1-U,  s.  [Pref.  xanth-,  and  Latin 
harpyia.  J  [Harpya.] 

Zodl. :  A  genus  of  Pteropodid®,  closely  allied  to 
Pteropus,  with  a  single  species,  Xantharpyia  am- 
plexicaudata,  from  the  Austro-Malayan  sub-region, 
xan-thate,  s.  [Eng.  xanth(ic) ;  -ate.] 

Chem. ;  A  salt  of  xanthic  acid, 
xanthate  of  potassium,  s. 

Chem. :  C3H5OKS2.  Obtained  by  adding  carbonic 
disulphide  to  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of 
potassic  hydrate.  It  separates  in  slender,  colorless 
prisms,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in 
ether.  Gradually  destroyed  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

xan-thaz'-gL-rln,  s.  [Pref.  xanth-,  and  English 
a(li)zarin.'] 

Chem. :  A  yellow  coloring  matter,  prepared  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  the  black  residue  obtained 
in  preparing  pure  alizarin.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  in  caustic 
alkalies. 

xan  -the-In,  subst.  [Formed  from  Gr.  xanthos= 
yellow.] 

Chem. :  Fremy’s  name  for  that  portion  of  the  yel¬ 
low  coloring  matter  of  flowers  which  is  soluble  in 
water. 

xanth-e-la§-ma,  subst.  [Pref.  xanth-,  and  Gr. 
elasma= a  metal  plate.] 

Pathol. :  The  name  given  by  Dr.  Erasmus  Wilson 
to  a  cutaneous  disease,  consisting  of  isolated  or 
confluent  tubercles  varying  from  the  size  of  a  pin’s 
head  to  that  of  a  pea.  Its  most  frequent  seat  is 
around  the  eyelids. 

xan'-the-lene,  subst.  [Pref.  xanth-;  Eng.  e(thy), 
an'd  suff.  -lene.) 

Chem. :  Zeise’s  name  for  an  oil  produced  by  pre¬ 
cipitating  potassic  ethylsulpho-carbonate  with  a 
cupric  salt. 

xan'-thl-U,  s.  [Gr.  a;an<7i.o«=yellow.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Ortliosid®,  with  wings  form¬ 
ing  a  very  inclined  roof.  The  caterpillar  feeds  on 
the  buds  or  the  catkins  of  trees.  The  type  is 
Xanthia  cerago,  tho  Sallow-moth  (q.  v.). 

xan'-thl-an,  a.  (See  def.]  Of  or  belonging  to 
Xanthus,  an  ancient  town  in  Asia  Minor, 
xanthian-marbles,  s.  pi. 

Classic  A ntiq. :  A  large  collection  of  marbles  of 
various  ages  (from  B.  C.  545  onwards)  discovered 
near  Xanthus,  in  1838. 

xan-thlc,  adj.  [Gr.  xanthos= yellow,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ic.) 

Chem. :  Derived  from  or  contained  in  xanthic- 
ether,  and  of  a  yellow  color. 

xanthic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C3H6OS2.  A  colorless  oily  liquid,  pre¬ 
pared  by  decomposing  xanthate  of  potassium  with 
dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  heavier 
than  water,  has  a  powerful  and  peculiar  odor,  and 
decomposes  at  24°  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  disul¬ 
phide.  Its  salts  are  yellow, 
xanthic-ether,  s. 

Chem.:  (C2H5)2.COS2.  .  Ethylic  disulpho-carbon- 
ate.  A  pale  yellowish  oil,  obtained  by  the  action 


of  ethyl  chloride  on  xanthate  of  potassium.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  all  proportions  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  boils  at  210°. 
xanthic-oxide,  s.  [Xanthine.] 
xanthic-series,  s.pl.  [Cyanic-series.] 
xan-thid  -Lum,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  Gr. 
xant/ios=yellow.] 

Palceobot. :  A  pseudo-genus  of  Confervace®,  now 
believed  to  be  sporangia  of  Desmidiace®.  Micro¬ 
scopic  spherical  bodies  with  radiating  spines. 
Fourteen  species  from  the  Upper  Cretaceous  rocks. 
(Etheridge.) 

xan  -thll,  s.  [Formed  from  Gr.xani7ios=yellow.] 
[Xanth  arin.] 

xan-thln,  s.  [Gr.  xanthos=  yellow;  Eng.  suffix 
-in’.] 

Chem. :  A  name  applied  to  various  substances. 
By  Frdmy  and  Cloez  to  that  portion  of  the  yellow 
coloring  matter  of  flowers  insoluble  in  water.  By 
Schunck  to  a  yellow  coloring  matter  obtained  from 
madder ;  and  by  Couerbe  to  a  gaseous  product  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  decomposition  of  xanthates. 

xan  -thine,  s.  [Gr.  xanthos=ye]low;  Eng.  suffix 
-in’e.] 

Chem.:  C5H4N4O2.  Xanthic  oxide.  An  organic 
base,  first  discovered  and  described  by  Dr.  Marcet, 
as  a  constituent  of  a  rare  form  of  urinary  calculi, 
but  afterward  found  among  the  products  of  the  de¬ 
composition  of  guanine.  It  is  prepared  by  adding 
potassium  nitrate  to  a  solution  of  guanine  in  hot 
concentrated  nitric  acid,  precipitating  with  water, 
filtering,  dissolving  residue  in  boiling  ammonia, 
treating  with  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  as  long 
as  black  ferroso-ferric-oxide  separates,  filtering  and 
evaporating  the  filtrate  to  dryness.  It  is  a  white 
amorphous  powder,  difficultly  soluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alkalies  and  in  concentrated  acids,  and 
distinguished  by  the  deep  yellow  color  produced 
when  its  solution  in  nitric  acid  is  evaporated  to 
dryness. 

xan'-thl-nlne,  s.  [Eng.  xanthin;  -ine.] 

Chem. :  C4H3N3O2.  A  yellow  powder,  prepared  by 
heating  ammonium  thionurateto200°.  It  is  slightly 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  the  solution  having  a  light 
blue  fluorescence,  but  dissolves  readily  in  nitric 
and  hydrochloric  acids. 

xanth-In-o-car'-pin,  s.  [Pref.  xanth-,  and  Eng. 
inocarpin.) 

Chem.:  A  yellow  coloring  matter  extracted  from 
the  juice  which  exudes  from  incisions  made  in  the 
bark  of  Inocarpus  ‘>dulis. 

xan'-thI-0-§Ite,  subst.  [Formed  from  xanthos— 
yellow.] 

Min  :  A  name  given  by  Adam  to  an  amorphous 
nickel  ore,  analysed  by  Bergemann.  Hardness,  4*0 ; 
specific  gravity,  4’982  ;  color,  sulphur-yellow.  Com¬ 
position  :  Arsenic  acid,  50’5 ;  nickel,  49’5=100,  whence 
the  formula  3Ni0As05.  Found  at  Johanngeorgen- 
stadt,  Saxony. 

xan  -thit  ane,  s.  [Gr.  xanthos  =  yellow,  -it  con¬ 
nect.,  and  suff.  -ane  ( Min.). ] 

Min.:  A  pulverulent  mineral  found  associated 
with  zircon  (q.  v.)  at  Green  River,  Henderson 
county,  North  Carolina.  Hardness,  3’5 ;  specific 
gravity,  2’7-3'0.  Analysis  showed  it  to  consist  of 
titanic  acid,  with  traces  of  zirconia,  and  12’5  per 
cent,  of  water.  Probably  a  result  of  the  decompo¬ 
sition  of  Sphene  (q.  v.). 

xan'-thlte,  s.  [Greek xanthos= yellow;  suff.  -its 
(Min.).) 

Mineral. :  A  yellowish-brown  variety  of  Idocraze 
(q.  v.),  containing  2‘80  per  cent,  of  protoxide  of 
manganese.  Found  near  Amity,  Orange  county, 
New  York. 

xan-thl-um,  subst.  [Gr.  xanthos,  =  yellow.  So 
named  because  an  infusion  of  species  of  the  genus 
was  used  by  the  Greeks  to  dye  their  hair.] 

Bot. :  Burweed;  a  genus  of  Senecionide®,  sub¬ 
tribe  Ambrosie® .  Monoecious  Composites  ;  the  bar¬ 
ren  flowers  having  an  involucre  of  few  scales,  with 
many  capitate  flowers  on  a  common  receptacle,  the 
fertile  ones  with  a  single,  prickly,  two-beaked  in¬ 
volucre  entirely  closing  the  flowers,  and  with  aper¬ 
tures  for  the  protrusion  of  the  two  stigmas,  fruit 
included  in  the  enlarged  and  hardened  involucre. 
Xanthium  strumarium  and  X.spinosum  are  casuals 
in  Britain;  the  former  is  a  weed  common  in  waste 
places,  on  river  banks,  and  near  villages  in  India, 
and  troublesome  to  cultivators.  It  is  said  to  yield 
an  oil,  used  in  medicine  and  as  an  illuminant.  The 
whole  plant  is  considered  to  be  diaphoretic  and  seda¬ 
tive.  It  is  administered  in  decoction  in  malarious 
fever.  The  root  is  a  bitter  tonic,  useful  in  cancer 
and  in  strumous  diseases.  The  leaves  are  poison¬ 
ous  to  cattle. 

xan-tho-,  pref.  [Gr.  xanf7ios=yellow.]  Yellow, 
the  meaning  amplified  by  the  succeeding  element 
or  elements  of  a  word. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th6re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wqlf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  ctir,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


xantho 
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xanthoxylon 


xan-thb,  s.  [Gr.  xanthos— yellow.'} 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Cancerid®,  with  many  species. 
Carapace  very  wide,  not  particularly  convex ;  front 
generally  advanced,  lamellar,  divided  by  a  narrow 
fissure  into  two  lobes,  with  their  borders  notched  in 
the  middle  ;  anterior  feet  generally  unequal  in  the 
male ;  abdomen  with  seven  segments  in  the  female, 
and,  as  a  rule,  five  in  the  male. 

xan-tho-be'-tic,  a.  [Pref.  xantho -,*  Mod.  Latin 
f>efa=beet-root,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ic.}  Derived  from 
or  contained  in  beet,  and  having  a  yellow  color. 

xanthobetic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  An  acid  extracted  from  the  root  of  Beta 
vulgaris  by  cold  alcohol.  It  is  a  reddish-yellow 
mass,  very  hygroscopic,  has  a  sour  taste,  is  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  slightly  soluble  in  ether. 

txan-tho-car'-pous,  a.  [Pref.  xantho -;  Greek 
karpos=  fruit,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ows.] 

Bot. :  Having  yellow  fruit, 
xan-tho-chro-i,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  xanthochroos— with 
yellow  skin  ;  pref.  xantho-,  and  Gr.  c)wos=  the  skin.] 
Anthrop.:  Fair  Whites.  The  name  applied  by 
Huxley  to  a  population,  in  early  times  extending 
from  Western  and  Central  Asia  into  Eastern  and 
Central  Europe,  and  distinguished  by  yellow  or  red 
hair,  blue  eyes  and  fair  complexion.  The  farther¬ 
most  limit  of  the  Xanthochroi  northward  is  Iceland 
and  the  British  Isles ;  southwestward  they  are 
traceable  at  intervals  through  the  Berber  country, 
and  end  in  the  Canary  Islands. 

“To  avoid  the  endless  confusion  produced  by  our  pres¬ 
ent  half-physical,  half-philological  classification,  I  shall 
use  a  new  name,  Xanthochroi,  indicating  that  they  are 
‘yellow’  haired,  and  ‘pale’  in  complexion.” — Huxley : 
Critiques,  p.  149. 

xan-tho  chro'-ic,  a.  [Mod.  Latin  xanthochroi 
(q!  v.)  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ic.]  Having  a  fair  skin;  of  or 
belonging  to  the  Xanthochroi  (q.  v.). 

“If  any  one  should  think  fit  to  assume  that  in  the  year 
100  B.  C.  there  was  one  continuous  Xanthochroic  popula¬ 
tion  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Yenesei,  and  from  the  Ural 
mountains  to  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  I  know  not  that  any  evi¬ 
dence  exists  by  which  that  position  could  be  upset,  while 
the  existing  state  of  things  is  rather  in  its  favor  than 
otherwise.” — Huxley:  Critiques,  p.  150. 

xan-tho-chy -mus,  s .  [Pref.  xantho and  Greek 
clij/)nos=juice,  liquid.  So  named  from  the  yellow 
juice  exuding  from  their  trunks.] 

Botany:  A  genus  of  Garcinie®  (q.v.).  Trees  with 
thick,  opposite  leaves ;  five  sepals ;  five  petals ;  five 
bundles  of  stamens,  alternating  with  five  large 
glands;  a  five-celled  ovary;  a  fruit  with  five  or 
fewer  cells.  Known  species  three,  from  tropical 
Asia.  Xanthochymus pictorius  (  =  Garcinia xantho- 
chymus )  occurs  in  the  mountains  of  Southern  India. 
It  has  a  bright  yellow,  pleasant-tasted  fruit  of 
about  the  size  of  an  apricot.  The  juice  of  the  tree 
furnishes  an  inferior  kind  of  gamboge. 

xan'-tho-cone,  xan-thoc'-o-nlte,  subst.  [Pref. 
xantho-,  and  Gr.  ko'nis— powder ;  Ger.  xanthokon,} 
Min. :  A  very  rare  mineral  occurring  only  in  small 
crystals  andreniform  groups  associated  with  steph- 
anite,  proustite,  &c.  Crystallization,  rhombohe- 
dral.  Hardness,  2‘0 ;  specific  gravity,  5'0-5'2 ;  color, 
dull  red,  clove-brown,  orange-yellow ;  brittle.  Com* 
position :  Sulphur,  21T  ;  arsenic,  14‘9 ;  silver,  64‘0= 
100,  whence  the  formula  (3AgS+AS2S5)+2(3AgS+ 
As2S3). 

xan'-th6-gen,  xan  -tho-gene,  s.  [Pref.  xantho -, 
an'd  Gr.  gennao= to  engender,  to  produce.] 

Chem. :  Hope’s  name  for  a  light-yellow  non-crys¬ 
talline  substance  found  in  flowers,  and  supposed  to 
be  widely  distributed  throughout  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  and  is  turned  yellow  on  the  addition  of  an 
alkali.  Clamor-Marquart  called  the  same  sub¬ 
stance  Resin  of  Flowers. 

jfcan-thbr-jln,  s.  [Formed  from  Gr.  xanthos — 
yellow.] 

Chem.:  A  yellow  coloring  matter  found  in  the 
8eed-capsules  of  Sorghum  saccharatum. 

xan'-thb-lein,  s.  [Formed  from  Gr.  xanthos= 
yeilow.] 

Chem.:  A  yellow  coloring  matter  obtained  from 
the  bark  of  Sorghum  saccharatum.  ( Watts.) 
xan  -th6-llte,  s.  [Xantholites.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Statjrolite  (q.  v.). 
Xan-th6-II’-te§,  s.  [Pref.  xantho-,  and  Gr.  lithos 
=a  stone.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Crustacea,  with  one  spe¬ 
cies,  found  in  the  London  clay.  ( Etheridge .) 
xan-thon  -yx,  s.  [Pref.  xanth-,  and  Gr.  onyx—  a 

C^Zo6l.:  A  genus  of  Helicid®,  with  three  species, 
from  Mexico.  Akin  to  Yitrina  (q.  v.),  from  which 
it  has  been  separated. 

xan-tho-phe'-nic,  a.  [Pref.  xantho-,  and  Eng. 
phenic.)  Containing  or  derived  from  phenyl,  and 
yellow  in  color. 


xanthophenic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  A  yellow  coloring  mattei  of  unknown 
composition,  obtained  by  heating  phenol  or  cresol 
with  arsenic  acid.  It  dissolves  in  water  with  a 
golden-yellow  color,  and  in  alkalies  with  a  red  color, 
and  dyes  silk  and  wool  yellow  without  the  aid  of 
mordants. 

xan'-th&-phyll,  s.  [Pref.  xantho-,  and  Gr.  phyl- 
lon=  a  leaf.]  [Chlorophyll.] 

Chem.:  The  yellow  coloring  matter  of  withered 
leaves.  Nothing  certain  is  known  respecting  its 
composition,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  formed 
from  chlorophyll.  (Watts.) 

txan-th&-phyl’-line,  subst.  [Eng.  xanthophyll; 
suff.  -ine.} 

Chem. :  The  same  as  Xanthophyll  (q.  v.). 
xan-thb-phyll'-Ite,  s.  [Pref.  xantho-,  and  Gr. 
phyllon=a.  leaf ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).} 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Seybertite  (q.  v.)  occurring  in 
globular  groups  of  tabular  crystals  at  the  Schis- 
chimsk  Mountains,  Slatoust,  Orenburg,  Russia. 

xan-th6-pro-te-Ic,  adj.  [Eng.  x anthoprotein ; 
-ic.]  Yellow  in  color,  and  containing  or  derived 
from  protein. 

xanthoproteic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C34H26N4O14  (?).  Xanthoprotein.  A  di¬ 
basic  acid,  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
albumin,  fibrin,  casein,  and  horny  matters.  It  is  an 
orange-yellow  amorphous  powder,  tasteless,  inodor¬ 
ous,  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  forming 
deep-red  solutions  with  aqueous  alkalies. 

xan-tho-pro’-te-In,  s.  [Pref.  xantho-,  and  Eng. 
protein .] 

Chem.:  Xanthoproteic-acid  (q.v.). 
xan-thop’-sls,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  xantho-,  and  Gr. 
opsis= aspect.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Crustaceans.  Four  or  five 
species  are  known  from  the  Loudon  Clay.  (Ether¬ 
idge.) 

xan-th6-py-rl  -te§,  s.  [Pref.  xantho-,  and  Eng. 

pyrites.} 

Min.:  The  same  as  Pyrites  (q.  v.). 
xan-th&-rham-nln,  s.  [Pref.  xantho-.  and  Eng. 

rh'amnine.} 

Chem.:  C23H08O14  (?).  A  yellow  coloring  matter, 
obtained  by  bouing  coarsely-ground  Persian  berries 
with  alcohol,  filtering,  and  allowing  the  filtrate  to 
crystallize.  It  forms  tufts  of  pale-yellow  shining 
crystals,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in 
ether. 

xan-thor-rhl’-za,  subst.  [Pref.  xantho-,  and  Gr. 
rhiza= a  root.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Ranunculace®,  tribe  Actree®. 
Sepals  five,  deciduous ;  petals  five,  much  smaller 
than  the  sepals;  ovaries  five  to  fifteen,  each  with 
two  or  three  ovules ;  follicles  usually  by  abortion 
one-seeded.  Xanthorrhiza  apiifolia,  an  undershrub, 
is  one  of  the  plants  called  in  America  Yellowroot. 
Its  root,  pith,  and  the  inner  layers  of  wood  are 
bright  yellow,  and  were  used  by  the  American 
Indians  as  a  yellow  dye.  It  yields  both  a  gum  and 
a  resin,  both  of  them  intensely  bitter,  as  are  the 
wood  and  bark.  It  is  prescribed  as  a  tonic. 

xan-thor-rhoe  -9,,  subst.  [Pref.  xantho-,  and  Gr. 
rhed— to  flow.  Named  from  the  yellow  juice  flow¬ 
ing  from  them.  (See  def.)] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Liliace®,  tribe  Aphyllanthe®. 
Plants  botanically  of  the  Lily  type,  but  with  longer 
or  shorter  arborescent  trunks,  formed  by  the  bases 
of  leaves  glued  together  with  the  resin  which  has 
exuded  from  the  plant;  wiry  grass-like  pendulous 
leaves,  in  a  clump  at  the  top  of  the  stem,  so  as  to 
partly  resemble  a  palm  tree.  Flowers  in  a  close, 
scaly  spike,  the  perianth  six-cleft,  the  stamens  six, 
exserted;  the  fruit  a  woody,  three-celled  capsule 
with  a  few  black  seeds.  They  constitute  the  Grass 
Trees  of  Australia,  which,  from  their  often  being 
blackened  outside  by  bush  fires,  are  popularly 
called  also  Black  Boys.  They  occur  in  Australia 
and  Tasmania.  Their  young  leaves  are  eaten,  Xan- 
thorrhoea  humilis,  the  Dwarf  Grass-tree,  being  the 
species  most  commonly  employed.  X.  arborea 
exudes  a  fragrant  resin,  smelling  like  benzoin,  and 
called  Botany  Bay  gum.  X.  hastilis,  according  to 
De  Candolle,  though  an  endogen,  has  an  approach 
to  medullary  rays.  [Grass-tree.] 
xanthorrhcea-resin,  s.  [AcaroId-resin.] 
Xan-th5r'-thlte,  subst.  [Pref.  xanth-,  and  Eng. 
orthite  (Min.).} 

Min. :  An  altered  variety  of  Allanite  (q.  v.)  con¬ 
taining  much  water.  Color,  yellowish, 
xan-thd -§I-gi,  s.  [Xanthosis.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Malacostraca.  Two  species 
are  known  from  the  Upper  Greensand  of  England. 

xan-th6-sl-der’-lte,  s.  [Pref.  xantho-,  and  Eng. 
siderite  (Min.).} 

Mineralogy  : 

1.  A  mineral  occurring  in  stellate  and  concentric 
aggregates  of  fine  fibers,  sometimes  ocherous. 


Hardness  of  fibers,  2'5 ;  luster,  silky,  some¬ 
times  earthy ;  color,  brownish-yellow  to  brownish- 
red  ;  in  earthy  forms,  colors  various.  Composition : 
Sesquioxide  of  iron,81-6;  water,  18'4=100,  whence 
the  formula  Fe20a,2H0. 

2.  The  same  as  Copiapite  (q.  v.). 

xan-tho'-§is,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  from  Gr.  xanthos= 
yellow.] 

Pathol.:  Yellow  discoloration  in  a  cancerous 
tumor. 

xan-tho-s5'-ma,  s.  [Pref.  xantho-,  and  Gr.  s5ma 
=  body.  Named  from  the  yellow  stigmas.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Caladie®  (q.  v.).  West  Indian 
Aroid  plants  with  erect  rootstocks,  sagittate  leaves, 
and  flowers  in  a  spadix  of  botn  sexes.  The  root- 
stock  of  Xanthosoma  sagittifolia  furnishes  starch. 

xan-tho-sper-mous,  a.  [Pref.  xantho -,  Greek 
sperma=see,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 

Bot.:  Having  yellow  seeds. 

xan-tho-tan'-nlc,  adj.  [Pref.  xantho-,  and  Eng. 
tannic.}  Yellow,  and  containing  or  derived  from 
tannin. 

xanthotannic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  The  name  given  by  Ferrein  to  the  yellow 
coloring  matter  of  elm-leaves,  extracted  by  alcohol. 

xanth-our'-a,  s.  [Pref.  xanth-,  and  Gr.  oura— 
the  tail.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Corvidae,  founded  by  Bona¬ 
parte,  with  three  species,  ranging  from  equatorial 
America  northward  to  Mexico  and  Texas.  Head 
without  crest,  bill  very  stout,  rather  higher  than 
broad,  culmen  curved  from  base;  nostrils  rather 
small,  oval,  concealed  by  nasal  tuft;  tail  longer 
than  wings,  graduated ;  wings  concave,  rounded; 
legs  very  stout. 

xan'-thous,  a.  [From  Gr.  xanthos= yellow.] 
Ethnol. :  A  term  applied  by  Prichard  to  his 
yellow-haired  variety  of  the  human  race,  charac¬ 
terized  by  hair  of  a  reddish,  yellowish,  or  flaxen 
color,  the  iris  of  the  eye  of  a  light  hue,  generally 
blue  or  gray.  Typical  example,  the  tribes  or  indi¬ 
viduals  of  pure  Germanic  descent. 

xan-thox'-yi,  s.  [Xanthoxylon.] 

Bot.  (pi.):  The  order  Xanthoxylace®  (q.  v.). 
(Lindley.) 

xan-thox-^-la'-qe-se,  subst.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  xan- 
thoxyl(on) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aceoe.} 

Bot. :  Xanthoxyls  ;  an  order  of  Hypogynous  Exo¬ 
gens,  alliance  Rutales.  Aromatic  or  pungent  trees 
or  shrubs;  leaves  abruptly  or  unequally  pinnate, 
more  rarely  simple,  with  pellucid  dots;  stipules 
wanting;  flowers  axillary  or  terminal,  often  uni¬ 
sexual  ;  sepals  four  or  five,  rarely  three ;  petals  gen¬ 
erally  the  same  number  as  the  sepals,  rarely  want¬ 
ing:  stamens  equal  in  number  to  or  twice  as  many 
as  the  petals.  Fruit  berried  or  membranous,  with 
two  to  five  cells,  sometimes  of  several  drupes,  or 
two-valved  capsules ;  seeds  one  or  two,  pedulous. 
Natives  of  tropical  America,  India,  China,  Africa, 
&c.  Known  genera  twenty,  species  110.  (Lindley.) 

xan-thox’-jf-lene,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  xanthoxyl(on) ; 
•ene.} 

Chem. :  C10H16.  The  volatile  oil  of  Xanthoxylon 
piperitum  (Japan  Pepper),  first  extracted  by  Sten- 
house.  It  is  colorless,  possesses  an  aromatic  odor, 
and  boils  at  162°. 

xan-thox'-jf-lln,  subst.  [Mod.  Latin  xanthox - 
yl(on) ;  -in.l 

Chem. :  The  camphor  obtained  by  distilling  the 
bruised  seeds  of  Xanthoxylon  piperitum  with 
water.  It  forms  monoclinic  crystals,  with  a  milky 
luster;  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  melts  at  80°,  and  distills  without  decomposi¬ 
tion. 

xan-thox'-^-lon,  fxan-thox  -jf-lum,  s.  [Pref. 

xantho-,  and  Gr.  xylon— wood.  So  named  because 
the  roots  of  the  species  are  yellow.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Xanthoxylace®  (q.  v.). 
Trees,  erect  or  climbing  shrubs,  often  prickly. 
Leaves  compound,  pinnate,  trifoliate,  with  the 
leaflets  reduced  to  one,  usually  with  pellucid  dots. 
Flowers  small,  unisexual,  in  axillary  or  terminal 
panicles.  Sepals  five,  four,  or  three;  petals  and 
stamens  as  many ;  carpels,  one  to  five;  fruit  split¬ 
ting  in  two,  with  one  or  two  shining  black  seeds. 
A  large  genus,  found  both  in  the  eastern  and  west¬ 
ern  hemispheres,  especially  in  their  warmer  parts. 
They  are  so  aromatic  and  pungent  that  in  the 
countries  where  they  exist  they  are  popularly  called 
eppers,  specially  Xanthoxylum  piperitum ,  called 
apan  Pepper.  X.  rhetsa,  an  Indian  species,  has 
small  yellow  flowers  and  small  round  berries,  which, 
when  unripe,  taste  like  the  skin  of  a  fresh  orange. 
Its  fruit,  and  the  seeds  and  bark  of  X.  alatum, 
which  grows  near  the  base  of  the  Himalayas,  and 
those  of  X.  budrunga,  also  Indian,  are  given  as 
aromatic  tonics  in  fever,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and 
cholera.  The  small  branches  are  employed  to 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  choruB,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £, 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh$n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dqL 


xanthydric 

make  -walking-sticks,  and  the  twigs  as  tooth¬ 
brushes.  The  seeds  of  X.  budrunga  are  as  fra¬ 
grant  as  lemon-peel ;  X.  clava  and  X.  fraxineum 
[Toothache-tree],  applied  ex  tern  ally  to  the  gums 
or  taken  internally,  are  powerful  sudorifics  and 
diaphoretics  used  in  toothache,  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  of  the  mouth,  and  rheumatism.  The  root 
of  X.  nitidum  is  sudorific,  emmenagogue,  &c. ;  X. 
caribcBum  is  a  febrifuge ;  X.  piperitum  and  X. 
avicennce  are  regarded  in  China  and  Japan  as 
antidotes  to  poison.  The  powdered  bark  of  X. 
hiemale  is  given  in  Brazil  in  earache;  and  the 
capsules  and  seeds. of  X.  hastile  are  employed  in 
Northern  India  to  intoxicate  fish.  The  wood  of 
X.  hiemale  is  very  hard  and  suitable  for  building. 

xan-thy'-drlc,  adj.  [Pref.  xanth -,  and  Eng. 
hydric.]  Yellow  in  color,  and  having  water  in  its 
composition. 

xanthydric-acid,  s.  [Persulphocyanic-acid.] 
xe  -bee,  s.  [Sp.  xabeque;  Port,  zabeco;  French 
shebec,  from  Turk,  sumbaki ;  Pers.  surnbuk ;  Arabic 
sumbuk—a  small  boat,  a  pinnace;  Modern  Arabic 
shabdk;  Ital.  zambecco.] 

Naut.:  A  small  three-masted  vessel  with  lateen 
sails,  used  for  coasting  voyages  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  and  on  the  ocean-coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 


Xebec. 


it  differs  from  the  felucca  in  having  square  sails  as 
well  as  lateen  sails,  the  felucca  having  only  lateen 
sails. 

xe'-mg.,  s.  [Etym.  not  apparent.] 

Ornithology :  A  genus  of  Larin®,  with  one  species, 
Xema  sabini ,  Sabine’s  Gull,  from  the  north  temper¬ 
ate  zone.  Bill  rather  shorter  than  head,  moderately 
stout,  upper  mandible  decurved  from  beyond  the 
nostrils  to  the  tip,  gonys  angulated  and  advancing 
upward ;  nostrils  basal,  lateral,  linear ;  legs  moder¬ 
ately  long,  lower  part  of  tibi®  bare  for  some  dis¬ 
tance  ;  tarsi  tolerably  strong ;  three  toes  in  front 
entirely  palmated ;  hind  toe  small,  elevated  •  wings 
long ;  tail  distinctly  forked, 
xen-,  pref.  [Xeno-.] 

xen-e-la'-§I-a,  s.  [Gr.=;  expulsion  of  strangers.] 
Greek  Antiq. :  An  institution  at  Sparta,  by  which 
strangers  were  prohibited  from  residing  there  with¬ 
out  permission,  and  under  which  the  magistrates 
were  empowered  to  expel  strangers  if  they  saw  fit 
to  do  so. 

xen-l-a,  s.  [Gr.  xenia= the  state  of  a  guest.] 
Zodl. :  A  genus  of  Alcyonid®,  from  the  Bed  Sea 
and  Fiji.  The  polypes  are  non-retractile,  and  situ¬ 
ated  on  a  fasciculate  and  fleshy  stem. 

xen'-I-um  (pi.  xen'-I-a),  subst.  [Latin,  from 
Greek  xenion=  a  gift  to  a  stranger,  from  xenos=a 
stranger.] 

*1.  Greek  Antiq. :  A  present  given  to  a  guest  or 
stranger,  or  to  a  foreign  ambassador. 

2.  Art:  A  name  given  to  pictures  of  still  life, 
fruit,  &c.,  such  as  are  found  at  Pompeii.  ( Fair- 
holt .) 

xen-o-,  xen-,  pref.  [Gr.  xenos— (s.)  a  guest= 
friend ;  (a.)  strange,  unusual.] 

Nat.  Science:  A  prefix  denoting  (1)  likeness  as 
distinguished  from  identity;  (2)  having  some  ab¬ 
normal  process  or  processes,  the  meaning  in  both 
cases  being  completed  by  the  last  element  of  the 
word. 

xen-o-bat'-ra-chus,  subst.  [Pref.  xeno-,  and  Gr. 
batrachos=a  frog.] 

Zodl. :  A  genus  of  Engystomid®,  with  one  species, 
Xenobatrachus  ophidion,  from  New  Guinea. 

xen-S-gy-prld'-In-a,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  xeno- 
cy'pris,  genit.  xenocyprid(is) ;  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -ina.\ 

Ichthy. :  A  group  of  Cyprinid®  ;  anal  rather  short ; 
dorsal  short,  with  a  bony  ray,  lateral  line  running 
along  the  middle  of  the  tail.  There  are  three 
genera:  Xenocypris  and  Paracanthobrama,  from 
China;  and  Mystacoleucus,  from  Sumatra. 

xen-6-gy’-prIs,s.  [Prefix  xeno-,  and  Mod.  Lat. 
cypris= Lat.  cyprinus  (q.  v.).]  [Xenocypeidina.] 
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xen-8-derm-Ich -th^s,  subst.,  [Pref .  xeno- ;  Gr. 
derma—  skin,  and  ichthy s—  a  fish.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  placed  in  the  family  Alepoceph- 
alid®,  allied  to  Alepocephalus  (q.  v.),  the  only  spe¬ 
cies  known  before  the  voyage  of  the  Challenger.  It 
is  a  deep-sea  fish,  found  at  about  345  fathoms,  and 
h  aving  fine  nodules  instead  of  scales.  ( Gunther.) 

xen-o-do-che'-um,  xen-o-d6-chI'-um,  subst. 
[Gr.  xenodocheion,  from  xenos  =  a  stranger,  and 
dechomai= to  receive.] 

Gr.  Antiq. :  A  name  given  to  a  building  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  strangers ;  also  applied  to  a  guest-house 
in  a  monastery. 

*xen-od’-6-chy,  s.  [Xenodocheum.] 

1.  Reception  of  strangers  ;  hospitality. 

2.  The  same  as  Xenodocheum  (q.  v.). 

xen-o-gen'-e-sls,  s.  [Pref.  xeno-,  and  Gr.  genesis 
=origin,  source.] 

Biol. :  A  term  introduced  by  M.  Milne  Edwards  to 
designate  that  form  of  biogenesis  in  which  the  liv¬ 
ing  parent  was  supposed  to  give  rise  to  offspring 
which  passed  through  a  totally  different  series  of 
states  from  those  exhibited  by  the  parent  and  did 
not  return  into  the  cycle  of  the  parent.  Professor 
Huxley  remarks  thatthe  proper  term  for  this  would 
be  heterogenesis,  but  that  unfortunately  this  term 
has  been  employed  in  a  different  sense :  and  after 
showing  that  there  are  analogies  both  for  and 
against  xenogenesis,  decides  against  its  known  ex¬ 
istence.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  not,  as  was 
once  believed,  in  tapeworms,  the  history  of  whose 
transformations  has  been  traced,  but  in  tumors  and 
corns  on  the  animal  body  or  galls  on  the  vegetable 
leaves  or  other  organs.  (Prof.  Huxley :  Presidential 
Address,  Brit.  Assoc.  Rep.,  1870.) 

xen-0-ge-net  -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  xeno-,  and  English 
genetic.']  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  produced  by  xeao- 
genesis. 

“I  have  dwelt  upon  the  analogy  of  pathological  modifi¬ 
cation  which  is  in  favor  of  the  xenogenetic  origin  of  mi- 
crozymes.” — Huxley:  Presidential  Address,  Brit.  Assoc. 
Hep.  for  1870,  p.  lxxxv. 

xen’-o-llte,  s.  [Pref.  xeno-,  and  Gr.  lithos— a 
stone ;  Ger.  xenolith.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Fibrolite  (q.  v.),  possessing  a 
high  specific  gravity,  suggesting  a  relationship  to 
Kyanite  (q.  v.) ;  but  its  optical  properties  are  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  of  Fibrolite. 

xen-6-neiir-a,  s.  [Pref.  xeno-,  and  Gr.  neuron= 
a  tendon.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Neuroptera,  having  at¬ 
tached  to  its  wing  the  remains  of  a  stridulating 
organ  like  that  of  the  grasshoppers.  Found  in  the 
Devonian  of  North  America. 

xen-o-pel'-tl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  xenopelt(is ) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.]  [Xenopeltis.] 
xen-6-peF-tlS,  s.  [Pref.  xeno-,  and  Gr.  pelte=a 
shield.] 

Zodl. :  A  genus  of  Tortricid®,  often  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  family  (Xenopeltidw).  Head  depressed ; 
upper  jaw  produced  beyond  lower ;  teeth  setaceous  ; 
no  spurs  at  vent.  There  is  but  one  species,  Xeno¬ 
peltis  unicolor  (=Tortrix  xenopeltis) ,  a  curious  noc¬ 
turnal  carnivorous  snake,  ranging  from  Penang  to 
Cambodia,  and  through  the  Malay  Islands  to  Cele¬ 
bes. 

xen-o-phrys,  s.  [Pref.  xen-,  and  Gr.  ophrys—  an 
eyebrow.] 

Zodl.:  A  genus  of  Pelobatid®  (q. v.),  with  one 
species,  Xenophrys  monticola,  from  the  mountains 
of  India. 

xen  -ops,  s.  [Pref.  xen-,  and  Gr.  o»s=the  eye, 
the  face.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Dendrocolaptid®,  with  three 
species,  from  tropical  America.  The  lower  man¬ 
dible  is  graduated  upward,  while  the  upper  is  quite 
straight. 

xen-op'-ter-us,  s.  [Pref.  xeno-,  and  Gr.  pteron— 
a  wing,  a  fin.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Tetradontina,  or  a  sub-genus 
of  Tetrodon,  from  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The 
species  are  distinguished  by  their  funnel-shaped 
nostrils,  and  the  small  dermal  ossifications  which 
have  two  or  three  roots  and  form  spines  over  the 
skin. 

xen  -o-pus,  s.  [Pref.  xeno-,  and  Gr.pous=a  foot.] 
Zodl. :  A  genus  of  Aglossa.  family  Dactylethrid®, 
with  three  species,  from  trooical  Africa. 

xen-o-rhl  -na,  s.  [Pref.  xeno-,  and  rhis  (genit. 
rhinos)  =  the  snout.] 

Zodl. :  A  genus  of  Anura,  with  one  species,  Xen- 
orhina  oxycephala,  from  New  Guinea.  Ears  per¬ 
fect,  tongue  free  in  front.  By  some  authors  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  family,  by  others  merged  in  Engy- 
stomid®. 

xen'-os,  s.  [Gr.  xenos— a  guest,  a  stranger.] 
Entom. :  A  genus  of  Stylopid®.  A  species  discov¬ 
ered  by  Rossi  parasitic  on  a  wasp,  Polistes  gallica, 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  order  Strepsiptera. 


xerus 

xen'-o-tlme,  s.  [Beudant,who  named  it,  gives 
the  etymology  as  Gr.  kenos  —  vain,  empty,  and  time 
= honor;  but,  as  Dana  suggests,  the  word  being 
misspelled  from  the  first,  the  derivation  should  be 
accepted  as  xenos—  a  stranger  to,  and  time=konor.] 
Min. :  A  tetragonal  mineral  occurring  mostly  in 
crystals.  Hardness,  4-5  ;  specific  gravity,  4'45-4'56 ; 
luster,  resinous;  color,  shades  of  brown,  reddish, 
yellowish  ;  opaque.  Composition  :  Phosphoric  acid, 
37-86 ;  yttria,62-14=100,  yielding  the  formula  3YOPO5. 

xen-iir  -us,  s.  [Pref.  xen-,  and  Gr.  owm=a  tail.] 

1.  Zodl. :  A  genus  of  Dasypodid®,  with  three  spe¬ 
cies  ranging  from  Guiana  to  Paraguay. 

2.  Palceont. :  Remains  have  been  found  in  the 
Post-Pliocene  Caves  of  Brazil. 

xen'-yl,  subst.  [Greek  xenos=  a  stranger;  -yl.] 
[Diphenyl.] 

xen-^r-g,-mine,  s.  [Eng.  xenyl,  and  amine.] 
Chem. :  C12H11N.  Martylamine.  A  crystalline 
body  found  in  the  basic  oil  which  is  obtained  as  a 
by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  aniline.  It 
forms  white  shining  scales,  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  melts  at  45°,  boils  at 
320°,  and  distills  without  decomposition. 

xen-y-len-Ic,  a.  [Eng  xenyl;  -en,-ic.]  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  or  containing  xenyl  (q  v.). 

xenylenic-alcohol,  s. 

Chem.:  Ci2H10O2=  ^02.  Diphenyl-alco¬ 

hol.  Diphenylic  acid.  A  diatomic  alcohol  obtained 
by  the  action  of  water  on  diazobenzidine  nitrate. 
It  crystallizes  in  small  white  needles,  slightly  solu¬ 
ble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
melts  when  heated.  It  dissolves  readily  in  potash 
and  in  strong  ammonia. 

xer-an-them'-e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  xeran- 
them(um ) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  A  sub-tribe  of  Composites,  tribe  Cynare®. 
Heads  many-flowered,  discoid,  the  marginal  flowers 
feminine,  the  others  hermaphrodite. 

xer-an  -the-mum,  subst.  [Gr.  xeros— dry,  and 
anthos=  a  flower.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Xerantheme®  (q.  v.). 
Leaves  whitish  and  cottony  beneath,  the  invo¬ 
lucre  imbricated,  the  ray  colored.  Composites  of 
the  kind  called  “  Everlasting  Flowers  ”  from  Conti¬ 
nental  Europe  and  the  Levant. 

xe-ra  -§l-a,  s.  [Gr.  xerasia— dryness.] 

Pathol.:  A  species  of  Alopecia,  characterized  by 
the  dryness  and  powdery  appearance  of  the  hairs 
which  are  generally  split  at  the  tops. 

xer-e’-ne,s.  [Zerene.] 

xer'-e§,  s.  [Sp.]  Sherry.  So  called  from  the  dis 
trict  of  Spain  where  it  is  produced.  [Sherry.] 
xer'-if,  s.  [Sheeeef.] 
xer-Iff’.s.  [Turk.] 

1.  A  gold  coin  formerly  current  in  Egypt  and 
Turkey,  value  9s.  4d,  or  about  $2.25. 

2.  A  name  for  the  ducat  in  Morocco. 
xer-6-COl-iyr’-I-um,  s.  [Greek  a;e?-os=dry,  and 

kollyrion=  an  eye-salve.]  A  dry  collyrium  or  eye- 
salve. 

xer-O-der'-ma,  s.  [Pref.  xero-,  and  Gr  derma- 
skin.] 

Pathol. :  Dryness  of  the  skin. 

xer-5'-de§,  subst.  [Gr.,  from  xeros= dry.]  Any 
tumor  attended  with  dryness. 

xer’-6-myr-um  (yr  as  lr),  s.  [Gr.  xeros=dry, 
and  myron=an  ointment.]  A  dry  ointment. 

xer-oph’-a-gy,  s.  [Gr.  ge?-os=dry,  and  phagein 
=to  eat.]  A  term  applied  by  early  ecclesiastical 
writers  to  the  Christian  rule  of  fasting ;  the  act  or 
habit  of  living  on  dry  food  or  a  meager  diet. 

“  Xerophagy,  i.  e.,  eating  food  not  moistened  by  flesh 
broth,  juicy  fruit,  or  vinous  ingredient,  was  distinctlj 
new.” — Smith:  Diet.  Christ.  Biog.,  iv.  857. 

xer'-oph-thal-my,  xer-oph-thal'-ml-a,  subst. 
[Lat.  xerophthalmia,  from  Greek  xerophthalmia: 
xeros= dry,  and  ophthalmos— the  eye.] 

Pathol. :  A  dry,  red  soreness,  attended  by  itching 
of  the  eye,  without  swelling  or  discharge  of  humors. 

*xer -o-site,  s.  [Gr.  a-eros=withered,  decayed; 
suff.  -ite  (Petrol.) .] 

Petrol,  f  A  name  given  by  Hauy  to  a  decomposed 
porphyritic  diorite. 
xer'-6-te§,  s.  [Gr.  xerotes— dryness.] 

Pathol. :  A  dry  habit  or  disposition  of  the  body, 
xer  -us,  s.  [Gr.  a;eros=withered,  haggard.] 

Zodl. :  A  genus  of  Sciurin®,  with  a  few  species, 
from  Africa,  where  they  burrow  in  the  ground  or 
among  the  roots  of  trees  or  bushes.  There  are  two 
pairs  of  pectoral  teats ;  tail  comparatively  short ; 
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fur  mixed  with  flattened  spines.  The  best  known 
species,  Xerus  rutilans,  is  about  twenty  inches 
long,  of  which  the  tail  forms  nine ;  reddish-yellow 
above,  paler  on  sides,  whitish  below. 

xl-men'-i-g,,  s.  [Named  after  Francis  Ximenes, 
a  Spanish  monk,  who  wrote  a  work  upon  Mexican 
plants  in  1615.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Olacace®,  with  three  or  four 
known  species.  Large  shrubs  or  small  trees,  often 
spinous.  Leaves  entire,  leathery  ;  calyx  very  small, 
petals  four,  hairy  inside;  stamens  eight,  ovary  with 
four  cells,  each  one-seeded.  Ximenia  americana, 
the  False  Sandal-wood,  is  a  straggling  Indian 
shrub,  producing  dull-white  fragrant  flowers,  smell¬ 
ing  like  cloves,  succeeded  by  small,  oval,  red  or 
yellow  pulpy  fruits,  an  inch  long,  aromatic,  but 
somewhat  austere.  They  are  eaten  by  the  Hindus, 
and  by  the  natives  of  Senegal.  The  kernels  taste 
like  filberts. 

xiph  -1-as,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  xiphias=as  adj., 
sword-shaped;  as  subst. ,  a  sword-fish.] 

1.  Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Xiphiid®  (q.  v.).  distin- 

fuished  by  the  absence  of  ventral  fins.  The  best 
nown  species  is  Xiphias  gladius,  the  Common,  or 
Mediterranean  Sword-fish.  Gunther  says  that  the 
distinction  of  species  is  beset  with  great  difficulties, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  but  few  specimens  exist  in 
museums,  and  because  the  form  of  the  dorsal,  the 
length  of  the  ventrals,  and  the  shape  and  length  of 
the  sword  appear  to  change  according  to  the  age. 

2.  Astronomy : 

(1)  [Dorado,  II.  1.] 

(2)  A  comet  shaped  like  a  sword, 
xi-phid  -I-on,  s.  [Gr.  xiphidion= a  small  sword, 
dimin.  from  xiphos= a  sword.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Blenniid®,  from  the  Pacific 
coast  of  North  America.  Allied  to  Centronotus 
(q.  v.). 

xi-phid  -i-um,  s.  [Xiphidion.1 
Botany:  A  genus  of  Wachendorfe®.  Liliaceous 
plants  from  South  America.  Simple  stems,  ensiform 
leaves,  and  somewhat  secund  nodding  panicles  of 
blue  or  white  flowers. 

xi-phi  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  xiphi{as) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Ichthy.:  The  sole  family  of  the  Acanthoptery- 
'an  division.  Xiphiiformes  (q.  v.),  with  two  genera, 
istiophorus  and  Xiphias  (q.  v.).  The  upper  jawis 
produced  into  a  long  cuneiform  weapon. 

2.  Palceont. :  From  the  Chalk  and  the  London 
Clay  of  Sheppey. 

xiph-i-I-for'-me§,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Latin 
xiphias= a  sword-fish,  and  /ormo=form,  appear¬ 
ance.] 

Ichthy.:  A  division  of  Acanthopterygian  Fishes, 
with  a  single  family,  Xiphiid®  (q.  v.). 

xiph-i-ster'-num,  s.  [Gr.  xiphos—a  sword,  and 
sternon=  the  breast.] 

Compar.  Anat.:  The  metasternum  or  ensiform 
process  of  the  sternum  ;  corresponding  with  the 
xiphoid  cartilage  in  man. 

xlph-O-,  pref.  [Gr.  xiphos=&  sword.]  Sword- 
shaped  ;  having  a  sword-shaped  process  or  pro¬ 
cesses. 

xiph-6-c6-lap’-te§,  s.  [Pref.  xipho-,  and  Greek 
kolaptes=  a  chisel.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-genus  of  Dendrocolaptes,  with  five 
species  ranging  from  Mexico  to  Bolivia.  The  sub¬ 
genus  was  established  by  Leeson  for  those  species 
which  have  the  bill  bent. 

xiph'-o-don,  subst.  [Pref.  xipho-,  and  Gr.  odous 
(genit.  odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Palaeontology :  The  type-genus  of  Xiphodontid® 
(q.  v.),  from  the  Eocene.  The  species  were  small, 
two-toed  mammals,  with  a  short  tail,  and  long, 
slender  limbs.  Dentition  complete ;  molars  of  a 
generalized  selenodont  type. 

xiph-o-don'-ti-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  xiphodon , 
genit.  xiphodonUis ) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Palceont.:  A  family  of  Artiodactyle  Ungulates, 
with  three  genera,  Xiphodon,  Cainotherium,  and 
Microtherium,  from  the  Eocene  and  Miocene  of 
France.  The  species  were  probably  intermediate 
between  the  Suid®  and  the  Tragulid®. 

xiph-6-gad-us,  s.  [Pref.  xipho-,  and  Mod.  Lat. 
gadus.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Ophidiid®  (q.  v.),  with  a  sin¬ 
gle  species,  confined  to  the  East  Indies.  Body 
naked  ;  a  pair  of  canines  developed  in  both  jaws. 

xiph-o-gor'-gi-fl,  subst.  [Pref.  xipho-,  and  Gr. 
gorgeios=oi  or  belonging  to  the  Gorgon.] 

Zobl. :  A  genus  of  Gorgonid®,  from  the  warmer 
seas.  The  polypes  form  straight,  sword-shaped 
masses. 

xiph  -did,  a.  [Gr.  xiphos—a  sword,  and  eidos= 
form,  appearance.]  Resembling  a  sword ;  shaped 
like  a  sword ;  ensiform. 

xiphoid-cartilage,  s.  [Ensiform-cartilage.] 


xlph-6id  -1-g.n,  a.  [Xiphoid.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  xiphoid  cartilage. 

xiph-oph-yl-lous,  adj.  [Pref.  -xipho,  and  Gr, 
phyllon—  a  leaf.] 

Bot. :  Having  ensiform  leaves. 

Xiph-op'-ter-us,  s.  [Pref.  -xipho,  and  Gr.  pteron 
=a  wing,  a  fin.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Trichiurid®,  of  Eocene  age. 

xiph-6-siir  -g.,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  xiphos=  a  sword,  and 
oura—a  tail.] 

1.  Zodl. :  An  order  or  sub-order  of  Merostomata 
(q.  v.):  Anterior  segments  welded  together  to  form 
a  broad,  cod  vex  buckler,  upon  the  dorsal  surface  of 
which  are  placed  the  compound  eyes  and  ocelli,  the 
latter  in  the  center,  the  former  nearly  so.  Mouth 
furnished  with  a  small  labrum,  a  rudimentary  me¬ 
tastoma,  and  six  pairs  of  appendages.  Posterior 
segments  more  or  less  free,  having  on  their  ventral 
surfaces  a  series  of  broad,  lamellar  appendages ; 
telson  ensiform.  Only  one  recent  genus,  Limulus 
(q.  v.). 

2.  Palceont. :  Fossil  genera  numerous,  from  the 
Upper  Silurian  to  the  Tertiary.  [See  extract  under 
Xiphosuran.] 

xiph  -o-siir  an,  s.  [Xiphostjra.]  Any  individ¬ 
ual  of  the  Xiphosura  (q.  v.). 

“In the  Devonian  no  certain  traces  of  Xiphosurans  have 
yet  been  detected,  but  several  types  occur  in  the  Carbon¬ 
iferous.”— Nicholson:  Palceont.,  i.  385. 

xiph ’-6-teu -this,  s.  [Pref.  xipho-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  teuthis  (q.  v.).] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Belemnitid®,  with  one  spe¬ 
cies  from  the  Lias.  Shell  with  a  long  phragmacone, 
enveloped  in  a  calcareous  sheath. 

xi-phyd  -ri-a,  s.  [Gr.  xiphydrion,  dimin.  from 
xiphos=a  sword,  ...  a  mussel-shell.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Urocerid®  (q.  v.).  Antenn® 
short,  head  round,  neck  long,  maxillary  palpi  with 
five  joints  ;  larva  boring  into  the  wood  of  the  beech, 
the  oak,  the  poplar,  the  willow,  &c.  The  typical 
species  is  Xiphydria  camelus.  It  is  black,  with 
white  spots  on  the  top  of  the  head  and  along  the 
sides  of  the  abdomen,  and  red  legs.  Length,  about 
half  an  inch. 

xon-alt  -Ite,  s.  [After  Tetela  deXonalta,  Mexico, 
wliere  found;  suff.  -ite  { Min.).] 

Min.:  A  massive  mineral  found  associated  with 
apophyllite  and  bustamite.  Specific  gravity,  2'71  ; 
color,  white  to  gray;  tough.  Composition:  Silica, 
49'80 ;  lime,  46’47  ;  water,  3'73=100,  equivalent  to  the 
formula  4Ca0Si02+H20- 
xu-lI-nos-prI-6  nl  -te§,  subst.  [Greek  xylinos- 
wooden;  prion=  a  saw,  and  suff.  - ites .] 

Palceobot. :  A  genus  of  fruits  with  valveless, woody, 
two-seeded  legumes.  The  pericarp  unites  in  a 
singular  manner  the  characters  of  a  legume  and  a 
drupe.  Two  species  are  known.  Xulinosprionites 
latus  has  the  legume  short  and  broad,  with  the 
apex  umbonate,  the  epicarp  rugose  and  mammil- 
lated,  the  sarcocarp  thin,  and  the  endocarp  thick. 
X.  zingiber  if  or  mis  has  the  legume  lomentaceous, 
irregular ;  the  epicarp  somewhat  coriaceous,  the 
sarcocarp  pithy,  the  cells  very  large,  the  endocarp 
thick.  Externally  it  looks  like  a  piece  of  ginger- 
root,  and  it  is  not  till  it  is  fractured  that  it  is  found 
to  be  a  legume.  Both  species  are  from  the  London 
Clay  of  Sheppey.  ( Bowerbank :  Fossil  Fruits.) 

fxy-lan-thrax,  s.  [Prefix  xyl{o)-,  and  Greek 
anthrax=coa\  or  charcoal.] 

Petrol.:  Wood  coal  or  charcoal,  in  distinction 
from  mineral  coal. 

xy  lar’-I-a,  subst.  [Fem.  of  Mod.  Lat.  xylarius 
^growing  in  woods,  from  Gr.  xylon—  wood.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Sph®riacei.  Branched,  horny, 
or  fleshy  fungals,  often  with  clavate  lobes,  whitish 
and  mealy  when  young,  afterward  brown  or  black. 
Perithecia  horny,  usually  immersed  all  oyer  the 
branches ;  center  black,  composed  of  asci,  with 
eight  usually  uniseptate  spores.  The  largest  spe¬ 
cies  are  tropical,  but  several  are  found  in  Europe 
on  rotten  wood,  stumps  of  trees,  &c.  The  most 
common  is  Xylaria  hypoxylon. 
xy'-lem,  s.  [Gr.  xyle=  timber.] 

Bot.:  Naegli’s  name  for  one  or  two  groups  into 
which  the  permanent  tissues  of  a  fibro-vascular 
bundle  can  be  divided.  It  is  composed  of  paren¬ 
chymatous  cells,  wood  fibers,  vascular  cells,  and 
true  vessels,  in  which  the  walls  of  the  cells  gener¬ 
ally  become  ligneous.  From  it  the  wood  is  devel¬ 
oped. 

xylem-parencliyina,  s. 

Bot. :  The  medullary  rays.  ( Thomi .) 
xy'-lene,  s.  [Gr.  xylon—  wood ;  suff.  -ene.] 

Chem.:  CgHio  =  C6H4(CH3)2-  Dimethyl-benzene. 
A  colorless,  volatile  liquid  found  in  that  portion  of 
light  coal-tar  oil  which  distills  oyer  between.  136° 
and  141°.  It  admits  of  three  isomeric  modifications, 
depending  on  the  relative  position  of  the  two 
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methyl  atoms  ;  viz.,  orthoxylene,  prepared  syntheti¬ 
cally  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  ortho- 
bromotoluene  and  methylic  iodide,  boils  atl40-141° ; 
metaxylene,  obtained  by  distilling  xylic  or  mesity- 
lenic  acid  with  lime,  boils  at  137° ;  and  paraxylene, 
prepared  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  bromotoluene 
and  methylic  iodide,  boils  at  136-137°.  On  passing 
xylene  through  a  red-hot  tube,  it  is  resolved  into  ben¬ 
zene,  toluene,  and  other  hydrocarbons. 

xylene-diamine,  s.  [Xylylexe-diamine.] 
xylene-sulphochloride,  s. 

Chem. ;  C8H9SC102=CbH?(CH3)2,S02C1.  A  yellow 
oil  obtained  by  triturating  xylene-sulphate  _  of 
sodium  with  phosphorus  pentachloride,  warming 
the  mixture,  and  pouring  the  product  into  water. 

xylene-sulphuric  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  GsH]oS03  =  G6H3(CH3)2'S03H.  Xylosul- 
phuricacid.  Sulphoxylolic  acid.  Produced  by  the 
action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on  xylene.  It 
is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  by  dry  distillation  is 
reconverted  into  xylene.  With  the  oxides  it  forms 
salts  called  xylene  sulphates,  its  potassium  and 
sodium  salts  being  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
and  crystallizing  from  the  latter  in  silky  lamin®. 

xy-len-ol,  s.  [Formed  from  Gr.  xylon=vrood, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ol.J 

Chemistry:  CsHioC^CeHffCHAgOH.  Dimethyl- 
phenol.  An  eight-carbon  phenol,  produced  by  fus¬ 
ing  oxymesitylenic  acid  with  potash.  It  melts  at 
75°,  and  boils  at  213'5°. 
xy-len-yl,s.  [Xylyl.] 

xy-len-yl'-a-mlne,  subst.  [English  xylenyl,  and 
-amine.]  [Xydidine.] 

xy-leu’-tes,s.  [Gr.  xyleuomai=to  gather  wood.] 
Entom. :  A  genus  of  Zeuzerid®.  Xyleutes  cossus 
is  a  modern  name  for  the  Goatmoth  (q.  v.),  better 
known  as  Cossus  ligniperda. 
xy-ll-9,,  s.  [Gr.  xylon=-wood.~\ 

Botany:  A  genus  of  Eumimose®,  having  sessile, 
sickle-shaped,  compressed,  woody  legumes,  with 
partitions  between  the  seeds.  Xylia  dolabriformis 
{—Mimosa  xylocarpa  of  Roxburgh),  the  Ironwood 
tree  of  Peru  and  Arkan,  a  large  deciduous  tree 
growing  in  India  and  Burmah,  yields  a  red  resin, 
and  oil  is  expressed  from  its  seeds.  The  wood  is 
very  durable ;  it  has  been  used  in  India  and  Bur¬ 
mah  for  railway  sleepers,  piles  and  beams  of 
bridges,  telegraph-posts,  the  handles  of  agricult¬ 
ural  implements,  boat-building,  &c. 

xy'-llc,  adject.  [Greek  xylon— wood;  suffix -fc.] 
Derived  from  wood, 
xylic-acid,  s. 

Chemistry:  C3H702=C0-0H  :CH3  :CH3.  Prepared 
from  brom-metaxylene  by  the  action  of  sodium  a*hd 
carbonic  anhydride.  It  crystallizes  in  large  mono¬ 
clinic  prisms  slightly  soluble  in  water,  more  so  in 
alcohol,  and  melts  at  126°. 
xy-lld  -a-mlne,  s.  [Xylidine.] 
xy-lld'-lc,  adj.  [English  xyl(ic) ;  suff.  -id,  -ic.] 
Derived  from  wood, 
xylidic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CgHsOi^GgHsfCHs) (CO'OH)^.  Obtained 
by  oxidizing  pseudo-cumene,  xylic  acid,  and  para- 
xylic  acid  with  dilute  nitric  acid.  It  forms  color¬ 
less  crystals,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  melts  at 

280°  to  283°. 

xy’-ll-dlne,  s.  [Eng.  xyl(ene) ;  suff.  -id,  -ine.] 
[Xyloidin.] 

Chemistry:  GgHijN  =  GsHglNHg).  Amidoxylene. 
Amidoxylol.  Xylenylamine.  A  base  homologous 
with  aniline,  produced  by  the  action  of  ammonium 
sulphide  or  stannous  chloride  on  nitroxylene.  It  is 
a  colorless  liquid,  heavier  than  water,  and  boiling 
at  215°.  Heated  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  it 
solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  crystalline  mass,  which 
appears  to  be  a  compound  of  xylidine  hydrochlorate 
with  stannous  chloride. 

xy-lln-a,  subst.  [Lat.  xylinum;  Gr.  xylinon= 
cotton.] 

Entomol.:  The  typical  genus  of  Xylinid®  (q.  v.). 
Antenn®  slightly  ciliated  in  the  male;  abdomen 
depressed,  somewhat  crested ;  fore  wings  narrow, 
elongate,  the  edges  nearly  parallel.  British  species 
three,  the  Gonformist,  Xylina  conformis,  the  Non¬ 
conformist,  X.  zinckenii,  and  the  Gray  Shoulder 
Knot,  X.  rhizolitha. 

xy-lln -I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  xylin(a) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idoe.'] 

Entomol. :  A  family  of  Noctuina.  Antenn®  gener¬ 
ally  simple  ;  thorax  thick  ;  often  crested  anteriorly ; 
wings  folded  in  repose  like  a  flattened  roof .  Cater¬ 
pillar  long,  smooth,  generally  brilliantly  colored. 
[Shark-moth.] 

xy’-lite,  s.  [Gr.  xylon= wood;  suff.  -ite  {Min.); 
Ge’r.  xylith .] 

Min.:  Probably  a  hydrous  Asbestos,  according  to. 
Dana. 


bdil,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  (jell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan-  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  b?l,  deL 
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xylylic 


xy-lo-,  pref.  [Gr.  xylon=&re-wood,  wood,  tim¬ 
ber,  a  tree.]  Of,  belonging  to,  or  derived  from 
wood. 

xylo-quinone,  s.  [Phlorone.] 
xy-16-bal-sa-mum,  s.  [Gr.  xylon= wood,  and 
baisamow^balsam.j 

1.  The  wood  of  the  balsam-tree. 

2.  A  balsam  obtained  by  decoction  of  the  twigs 
and  leaves  of  Amyris  gileadensis  in  water. 

xy-16  -bx-us,  s.  [Pref.  xylo-,  and  Gr.  6ios=life.] 
Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Chilognatha,  family  Archi- 
ulidee.  Segments  divided  by  cross  sutures  into 
numerous  fragments.  Several  species  occur  in  the 
Carboniferous  rocks  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  one  in 
those  of  Scotland.  The  type  is  Xylobius  sigillarice, 
of  the  Nova  Scotia  Coal-field,  found  by  Sir  J.  W. 
Dawson  in  the  hollow  trunks  of  Sigillaria,  &c. 
Xylobius  is  the  earliest  known  representative  of  the 
Myriapoda. 

xy-lo-cam'-pg,,  s.  [Pref.  xylo-,  and  Gr.  kampe= 
a  caterpillar.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Xylinidse.  The  long  cater¬ 
pillar  feeds  exposed  on  honeysuckle  in  June.  July, 
and  August. 

x]f  -lo-carp,  s.  [Xylocarpus.] 

Box. :  A  hard  and  woody  fruit, 
xy-lo-car’-pous,  adj.  [Xylocarpus.]  Having 
fruit  which  becomes  hard  or  woody. 

*xy-lo-car'-pus,  s.  [Pref.  xylo-,  and  Gr.  Tearpos 
=fruit.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Trichiliese  (q.  v.),  now  generally 
combined  with  Carapa  (q.  v.). 

xy  -lo-Chlore,  s.  [Pref.  xylo-,  and  Gr.  chloros= 
green.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Oxhaverite  (q.  v.). 
xy-lo-chl'dr-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  xylo-,  and  Gr.  chlOros 
=green.]  (See  compound.) 

xylochloric-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  Fordos’  name  for  the  green  coloring  mat¬ 
ter  of  decayed  wood.  It  may  be  extracted  by 
chloroform. 

xy-loc  -o-pa,  s.  [Gr.  xylokopos=howmg  oi  fell¬ 
ing  wood:  xylon=wood,  and  kope=  a  cutting.] 
Entom. :  A  large  genus  of  Scopulipedes,  with 
sharp-pointed  mandibles  by  which  they  bore  holes 
in  timber.  In  several  species  the  females  are  black, 
while  the  males  are  bright  yellow.  [Carpenter- 
bee.] 

xy-lo-crypt'-Ite,  s.  [Pref.  xylo-;  Gr.  cryptos= 
concealed,  hidden,  and  suif.  -ite  (Min.).} 

Min.:  The  same  as  Scheereeite  (q.  v.). 
txy-16-dI-um,  s.  [Gr.  a:2/iodes=hard  as  wood, 
woody ;  pref.  xylo-,  and  Gr.  efdos=form.J 
Bot.:  An  Achsenium  (q.  v.). 

xy-lo-graph,  s.  [Gr.  xylon=wood,  and  graphs 
=  to  write,  to  draw.]  An  engraving  on  wood,  or  an 
impression  from  such  an  engraving. 

“Some  of  the  xylographs  of  the  first  edition  of  the 
Biblia  Pauperum.” — Saturday  Review,  March  29,  1884,  p. 
420. 

xy-l6g'-ra-pher,  s.  [Eng.  xylograph;  -er.]  One 
who  engraves  on  wood. 

“A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  George  Clulow,  xylographer .” 
— Athenaeum,  May  17, 1884,  p.  634. 

xy-l&-graph'-Ic,  xy-l6-graph'-Ic-aL  a.  [Eng. 
xylograph;  -ic,  - ical .]  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
xylography  (q.  v.). 

xy-l6g  -ra,-phf ,  s.  [Eng.  xylograph;  -y.} 

1.  A  mode  of  printing  or  graining  from  the  natural 
surface  of  the  wood.  A  piece  of  wood  is  selected 
of  fine  quality,  having  the  pattern  of  grain  desired. 
The  surface  is  treated  chemically  to  open  the  pores. 
After  it  is  dry  the  surface  is  painted  and  a  sized 
sheet  of  paper  laid  over  the  board,  and  both  run 
together  between  rollers  in  the  manner  of  copper¬ 
plate  printing.  The  paint  is  then  transferred  to  the 
board,  tne  difference  in  the  absorbent  qualities  of 
the  board  determining  the  depth  of  color.  The 
paper  is  laid  face  downward  on  the  article  to  be 
ornamented,  and  rubbed  on  the  back  with  a  soft 
pad  to  transfer  the  impression. 

2.  A  name  given  to  a  process  of  decorative  paint¬ 
ing  on  wood.  A  selected  pattern  or  design  is  drawn 
on  wood,  which  is  then  engraved,  or  the  design  is 
reproduced  in  zinc  by  the  ordinary  method.  An 
electrotype  cast  is  taken  from  the  woodcut  or  zinc 
plate,  and  smooth  surfaces  of  wood  are  printed 
from  the  stereotype  under  regulatedpressure  with 
pigments  prepared  for  the  purpose.  The  color  pene¬ 
trates  the  wood,  leaving  no  outside  film,  and  after 
being  French-polished,  or  covered  with  a  fluid 
enamel,  the  wood  maybe  rubbed,  scrubbed,  or  even 
sand -papered  without  destroying  the  pattern. 
( Ure .) 

x^-lo'-ld,  s.  [Xyloidin.] 

Chem. :  Lftwig’s  name  for  the  radicle  xylyl,  CsHg. 


xy  ’-loid,  a.  [Xyloidin.]  Having  the  nature  of 
wood ;  resembling  wood. 

xy-lo  -l-dln,  s.  [Greek  xylon,  and  eidos= form, 
appearance.] 

Chemistry:  C6H9NO7  =  C6Hg(N02)0s.  Pyroxam. 
Nitramidin.  Explosive  starch.  An  explosive  com¬ 
pound,  discovered  by  Braconnot  in  1833,  and  pre¬ 
pared  by  triturating  starch  with  fuming  nitric  acid 
till  it  is  reduced  to  a  semi-fluid  mass,  and  adding 
twenty-five  parts  of  water.  It  is  a  white,  inodorous, 
and  tasteless  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
ether,  and  chloroform,  slightly  soluble  in  glacial 
acetic  acid.  When  struck  with  a  hammer  it  deton¬ 
ates,  melts  when  heated,  and  bursts  into  flame  at 
180%  leaving  a  carbonaceous  residue.  100  parts  of 
starch  yield  130  parts  of  xyloidin. 
xy-lo  -I-dlne,  s.  [Xyloidin.] 

Chem. :  The  same  as  Xylidine  (q.  v.). 

Xy-l6l',s.  [Gr.  xylon=v:ood ;  suff.-oh]  [Xylene.] 
xy-lol-sul-phur’-ic,  a.  [Pref.  xylo-,  and  Eng. 
sulphuric.}  Derived  from  or  containing  xylene  and 
sulphuric  acid. 

xylolsulphuric-acid,  s.  [Xylene-sulphuric 
Acid.] 

xy-lfi-me’-lum,  s.  [Pref.  xylo-,  and  Gr.  melon= 
an'  apple.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Grevillidse  (q.v.).  Australian 
trees,  with  opposite  leaves,  axillary  spikes  of 
flowers,  and  very  thick,  woody  fruit,  inversely  pear- 
shaped.  _  One  species,  Xylomelum  pyriforme,  is  cul¬ 
tivated  in  greenhouses, 
xy  -lo-pal,  s.  [Pref.  xyl(o)-,  and  Eng.  opal.} 
Min.:  The  same  as  Wood-opal  (q.  v.). 
xy-lo-pe-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  xylop(ia ) ;  Latin 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.} 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Anonaceee  ;  stamens  indefinite  in 
number ;  ovules,  few  or  many,  inserted  in  the  ven¬ 
tral  suture  of  the  fruit. 

xy-loph’-a-gU,  s.  [Pref.  xylo-,  and  Gr.  phagein— 
to  eat.] 

1.  Entomology  (as  a  plural ) : 

(1)  A  section  of  Securifera,  including  those  Saw- 
flies  thelarvee  of  which  burrow  in  the  woody  por¬ 
tions  of  plants  instead  of  eating  the  leaves.  [Siei- 
cid^e,  Ueoceridae.] 

(2)  A  sub-tribe  of  Rhynchophora,  comprehending 
those  weevils  which,  both  in  their  immature  and  in 
their  perfect  state,  bore  into  the  solid  wood  of  trees. 

2.  Z06I.:  A  genus  of  Pholadidae  (q.v.),  with  two 
species,  from  Norway,  Britain,  and  South  America. 
Shell  globular,  with  a  transverse  furrow  ;  anterior 
margin  reflected,  covered  by  two  accessory  valves 
within  which  the  animal  is  included,  except  the 
contractile  siphons.  The  species  burrow  in  floating 
wood  and  in  timbers  which  are  always  covered  by 
the  sea. 

xy-loph’-a-gan,  s.  [Xylophaga.]  Any  animal 
of  the  group  Xylophaga. 
txy-loph’-fi-gl.  s.  pi.  [Xylophaga.] 

Entom. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Beetles,  tribe  Tetramera, 
instituted  by  Latreille,  and  approximately  equal  to 
the  family  Scolytidso  (q.  v.). 

txy-l&-phag'-I-dse,  subst.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  xylo- 
phag(us);  Lat.fem.pl.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Diptera,  now  reduced  to  a  sub¬ 
family.  Xylophaginee,  or  Xylophagides  (q.v.). 

xy-lo-pha-gl'-nas,  xy-l&-phag’-I-de§,  subst.  pi. 
[Mod.  Lat.  xylophag(us) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-ince,  or  masc.  &fem.  -ides.} 

Entom.:  A  sub-family  or  Stratiomyid®,  having 
seven  or  eight  free  abdominal  segments.  The  larvae 
are  believed  to  live  in  rotten  wood.  Some  South 
American  species  are  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long. 

xy-loph'-a-gous,  adj.  [Xylophaga.]  Feeding 
on  and  boring  into  wood. 

“Chelura  terebrans  is  one  of  the  most  injurious  xyloph- 
agous  crustaceans  known.  It  is  commonly  found  asso¬ 
ciated  with  another  wood-borer,  the  Limnoria  lignorum." 
— Cassell’s  Nat.  Hist.,  vi.  212. 

xy-loph’-g.-gus,  s.  [Xylophaga.] 

Entomology :  The  typical  genus  of  Xylophaginee 
(q.  v.).  The  body  is  narrow  and  elongate,  the 
antennae  a  little  longer  than  the  head,  which  is 
short  and  transverse. 

xy-lo-pha’-§I-SL,  s.  [Pref.  xylo-,  and  Gr.  phasis= 
appearance.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Night-moths,  family  Apam- 
idae.  Antennae  long,  pubescent  in  the  male ;  abdo¬ 
men  long,  crested;  fore  wings  long,  more  or  less 
denticulated. 

xy-loph-l-lun,  subst.  [Mod.  Lat.  xylophil(i); 
Eng.  suff.  -an.} 

Entom. :  Any  individual  belonging  to  the  Xyloph- 
ili  (q.v.). 

*XV-loph'-I-lI,  s.pl.  [Pref.  xylo-,  and  Gr.  pliileo 
=to  love.] 

Entom. :  A  section  of  Lamellicom  Beetles,  includ¬ 
ing  Macleay's  Dynastidrs  and  Rutelidae  (q.  v.). 


xy-loph-i-lous,  adj.  [Xylophili.]  Growing 
up’on  or  feeding  on  wood, 
xy’-lo-phone,  s.  [Pref. xylo-;  Gr.p7ione=sound.] 
Mus. :  An  instrument  originally  used  among  the 
northern  nations  of  Europe.  It  consists  of  bars  of 
wood  or  glass  graduated  in  length  to  the  musical 
scale,  and  resting  on  belts.  Sounds  are  produced 
by  striking  on  the  bars  with  small  hammers. 

xy-loph'-yl-la,  s.  [Pref.  xylo-,  and  Gr.phyllon 
=  a  leaf.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Phyllantheee  (q.  v.),  sometimes 
reduced  to  a  sub-genus  of  Phyllanthus.  Shrubs, 
without  leaves,  but  with  leaf-like  branches  bearing 
the  flowers  on  notches  in  their  margin.  Natives  of 
the  tropics,  especially  of  the  West  Indies,  where 
they  are  called  Seaside  Laurels  and  Love-flowers, 
xy-lo  -pl-a,  s.  [Pref.  xylo-,  and  Greek  pikros  = 

Bo?.':  The  typical  genus  of  Xylopeee  (q.  v.).  Trees 
or  shrubs,  with  oblong  or  lanceolate  leaves  and 
axillary  bracteate  peduncles,  one  or  many  flowered ; 
calyx,  three  tofive  lobed,  the  segments  ovate,  acute, 
coriaceous  ;  petals,  six,  in  two  rows,  the  outer  three 
the  largest;  stamens,  many,  inserted  into  a  globose 
receptacle ;  carpels,  two  to  fifteen,  each  with  one  or 
two  seeds.  Known  species  about  twelve,  some  of 
which  are  often  placed  in  the  genus  Habzelia  (q.v.). 
Natives  of  South  America  and  the  West  Indies. 
They  readily  strike  root  when  a  small  fragment  of 
them  is  placed  in  the  ground.  Xylopia  sericea,  the 
Pindaiba  of  Rio  Janeiro,  bears  a  highly  aromatic 
fruit,  which  may  be  used  as  pepper,  with  which  it 
agrees  in  its  flavor.  Good  cordage  is  made  from  the 
fibers  of  its  bark.  The  wood,  bark,  and  berries  of 
X.  glabra,  the  Bitter-wood  of  the  West  Indies,  taste 
like  orange-seeds,  andimpart  a  similarflavor  to  the 
wild  pigeons  which  feed  on  them.  It  is  said  to  be 
useful  in  colic  and  for  creating  an  appetite.  Mar- 
tius  believes  the  fruit  of  X.  grandiflora  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  valuable  febrifuge  used  by  the  South 
American  Indians.  The  dry  fruits  of  X.  aromatica 
form  the  Piper  ccthiopicum  of  commerce,  used  a? 
pepper  by  the  West  African  negroes. 

xy-lo-py-rog'-ra-phy,  s.  [Greek  xylon=vrood\ 
pyr  (genit.  pyros)  —  fire,  and  grapho  =  to  write,  to 
draw.]  The  act  or  art  of  drawing  poker-picture? 
(q.  v.).^ 

xy-lo  ret  -In-ite,  s.  [Pref.  xylo-,  and  Eng.  ret- 

inite ;  Ger.  xyloretin.} 

Min.:  A  hydrocarbon  compound  obtained  by  the 
action  of  alcohol  on  fossil  pine-wood.  Massive,  bm 
crystallizes  in  needles  of  the  orthorhombic  system 
from  anaphtha  solution.  Color,  white. 

xy-los'-te-in,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  xylosteum  (see  def.)» 
Eng.  suff.  -in.} 

Chem. :  A  glucoside  obtained  from  the  berries  of 
the  Fly  Honeysuckle  (Lonicera  xylosteum).  It  is 
non-volatile,  very  bitter,  insoluble  in  water,  very 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  yields  sugar  when 
decomposed  by  acids. 

xy-lo-tech-nS-graph  -I-ca,  s.  [Pref.  xylo-;  Gr. 
techne= an  art,  and  graphikos— capable  of  drawing 
or  painting.] 

Art:  A  process  for  staining  wood  of  various  col¬ 
ors,  invented  and  patented  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Brophy.  If 
was  announced  early  in  1875.  (Haydn.) 

xy  -lS-tile,  s.  [Pref.  xylo-,  and  Greek  tilos=a 
fiber.] 

Min. :  A  doubtful  mineral ;  according  to  Dana  is 
probably  but  an  altered  asbestos. 

xy-l6-trfi  -pe§,  s.  [Pref.  xylo-,  and  Gr.  trupao= 
to  bore,  to  pierce.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Dynastidse  or  Dynastinse, 
formerly  merged  in  Dynastes.  It  includes  large 
lamellicom  beetles.  Xylotrupes  gideon,  a  native  of 
Malacca,  attacks  the  cocoanut  palm, 
xy-lyl,  S.  [Gr.  xylon— wood  ;  suff.  -yl.} 

Chem. :  CsHg.  The  hypothetic  radicle  of  xylene. 
xy-Ifl'-a-mlne,  s.  [Eng.  xylyl,  and  amine.} 
Chem. :  This  name  belongs  to  a  base,  CsHg‘H2N= 
C6H4  |  (NH2)  (not  yet  obtained),  related  to 

benzylamine,  CjHy’HgN,  in  the  same  manner  as  xyli¬ 
dine,  CsHg(NH2)=C6H3(NH2)  |  0jj3>  is  related  to 
toluidine,  CgH^N^VCHs.  (Waffs.) 
xy -lyl-ene,  s.  [Eng.  xylyl;  -ene.} 

Chem.:  CsHg.  A  diatomic  radicle  related  to 
xylyl,  CsHg,  in  the  same  manner  as  ethylene  is  re¬ 
lated  to  ethyl.  ( Watts.) 

xylylene-diamine,  s. 

Chem.:  CsHi2N2=  CsHio(NH)2.  Xylenediamine. 
A  crystalline  compound  formed  by  the  action  of  tin 
and  hydrochloric  acid  on  dinitroxylene.  It  is  sol¬ 
uble  in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether. 

xy-lyl'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  xylyl ;  -ic.}  Pertaining  to  or 
containing  xylyl. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  cam.fl,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
sr.  wore,  wplf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  -  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 
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xylylic-acid 


yalte 


xylylic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CgHioC^^C^Ha^Hs^COsH.  A  crystalline 
body  obtained  by  oxidizing  cumene  with  potassic 
dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  melts  at  103°,  and  boils  at  273°.  On 
treating  it  with  chromic  acid,  it  is  converted  into 
insolinic  acid, 
x^r -Id,  s.  [Xyris.] 

Bot.  {pi.) :  The  order  Xyridaceee  (q.  v.).  ( Bindley .) 
xyr  -I-da  -§e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  xyris,  genit. 
xyrid{is);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufl.  - acece .] 

Bot. :  Xyrids  ;  an  order  of  Endogens  typical  of  the 
alliance  Xyridales.  Herbaceous,  sedgy  plants,  with 
fibrous  roots;  leaves  radical,  ensiform,  or  filiform, 
with  enlarged,  scarious,  sheathing  bases;  flowers 
in  terminal,  imbricated,  scaly  heads  ;  sepals  three, 
glumaceous ;  corolla  gamopetalous,  with  three  thin, 
long,  and  colored  petaloid  divisions  ;  f  ertilestamens 
three,  others,  alternate  with  the  divisions  of  the 
corolla,  sterile ;  style  trifid  ;  ovary  single,  one-celled, 
with  parietal  placentae  bearing  numerous  ovules; 
fruit  capsular,  three-valved.  Chiefly  natives  of  the 
Tropics.  There  are  two  genera,  Aboldoba  and 
Xyris  (q.  v.). 

x^r'-Id-?Ll,  a.  [Xyridales.] 

Bot.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  genus  Xyris.  or  to 
the  order  Xyridaceee,  as  the  xyridal  alliance. 
{Bindley.) 

xyr-I-da-le§,  s.  pi.  [Masc.  &  fem.  pi.  of  Mod. 
Lat.  xyridalis .] 

Bot. :  Lindley’s  fourteenth  alliance  of  Endogens. 
Hypogynous,  bisexual,  tripetaloid  Endogens,  with 
copious  albumen.  It  contains  four  orders,  Phily- 
dracese,  Xyridaceee,  Commelynaceee,  and  Mayaceee. 
{Lindley .) 

xyr'-Is,  g.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  xyris— a.  kind  of  flag, 

Irisfcetidissima .] 

Botany:  The  typical  genus  of  Xyridaceee  (q.  v.). 
Sedge-like  plants,  with  narrow,  radical  leaves,  and 
scapes  bearing  heads  of  yellow,  fugaceous  flowers. 
Known  species  about  fifty,  chiefly  from  tropical 
America,  but  a  few  from  tne  hotter  parts  of  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere.  The  leaves  and  root  of  Xyris 
indica  are  given  in  India  against  ringworm,  itch, 
and  leprosy  ;  those  of  X.  americana  and  X.  vaginata 
are  used  for  a  similar  purpose,  the  former  in  Guiana, 
the  latter  in  Brazil. 

xy§-m?L-16'-bi-um,  s.  [Gr.  xysma- a  filing,  a 
shaving,  and  lobos= a  legume,  a  pod.  So  named 
because  the  fruits  are  covered  with  scales.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Asclepiadace*.  Erect  perennial 
shrubs  with  large  flowers  in  umbels ;  corolla  bell¬ 
shaped,  with  spreading  segments,  staminal  corona 
at  the  top  of  the  tube  of  filaments,  consisting  of 
ten  parts  in  a  single  series.  Known  species  eight  or 
nine,  all  but  one  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
remaining  one,  Xysmalobium  heudelotianum,  is 
from  Senegambia,  where  its  root  is  eaten  by  the 
negroes.  X.  padifolium  is  cultivated  in  English 
gardens. 

xjfst,  Xjfst  -OS,  Xjfst  -us,  s.  [Lat.  xystus,  from 
Gr.  xystos,  from  xyd=tr>  scrape,  from  its  smooth 
and  polished  floor.] 

Anc.  Arch.:  A  sort  of  covered  portico  or  open 
•eourtof  great  length  in  proportion  to  the  width,  in 
which  the  athletes  performed  their  exercises, 
xjfs’-tarch,  s.  [Gr.  xystos,  and  archd= to  rule.] 
Gr.  Antiq.:  An  Athenian  officer  who  presided 
over  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  xyst  (q.  v.). 
X^3'-ter,s.  [Gr.,  from  :n/o=torub,  to  scrape.] 
Surg. :  An  instrument  for  scraping  bones. 


THE  twenty-fifth  letter  of  the 
English  alphabet  is,  in  mod¬ 
ern  English,  both  a  consonant 
and  a  vowel.  It  is  taken  from 
the  Latin,  into  which  lan¬ 
guage  it  was  adopted  from  the 
Greek  (v)  or  upsilon.  It  some¬ 
times  represents  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  character  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  a  sound  resem¬ 
bling  that  of  the  French  u  or 
German  il. 

I.  At  the  beginning  of  syllables,  and  when  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  vowel,  y  is  a  palatal  consonant,  being 
formed  by  bringing  the  middle  of  the  tongue  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  palate,  nearly  in  the  position  to 
which  the  <7 hard  brings  it.  Hence,  the  A.  S.  harder 
has  often  been  softened  to  y,  as  in  day = A.  o.  dcicj, 
may= A.  S.  mag ,  &c.  In  words  ot  Romance  origin 
y  frequently  represents : 

1.  French  -ie=Lat.  -ia,  as  m  barony,  company, 
copy ,  jolly ,  family ,  memory ,  victory ,  &c. 


2.  Lat.  -ium,  as  augury ,  horology,  remedy,  study, 
&c. 

o.  Lat.  -atus,  as  attorney,  deputy,  ally,  quarry. 

4.  Fr.  -if;  Lat.  -ivus,  as  hasty  (=0!  Fr.  hastif), 
jolly  (=Mid.  Eng.  jolif;  O.  Fr.  joli,  fem.  jolive), 
testy,  &c. 

5.  Many  words  ending  in  y  have  come  through 
Lat.  nouns  in  -ia  {= Fr.  -ie),  from  Gr.  -ia,  -eia,  as 
analogy,  apology,  blasphemy,  philosophy ,  &c. 

6.  As  an  adjectival  termination,  y  generally 
represents  the  A.  S.  -ig,  as  in  stony=A.  S.  stanig, 
hungry —A.  S.  hungrig.  So  also  in  some  nouns  it 
represents  A.  S.  -ig,  as  in  honey= A.  S.  hunig.  In 
the  suffix,  -ly  it  is  both  an  adjectival  and  an  ad¬ 
verbial  suffix,  and  represents  the  A.  S.  -ic,  -ice,  or 
- iche ,  as  godly= A.  S.  godlic,  friendly = A.  S.frednd- 
Uc,  hardly —A.  S.  heardllce.  In  nouns  ending  in 
-ty,  this  ending  represents  the  Fr.  -U,  Lat.  =tatem 
(nominative  -tas),  as  in  vanity  (=Fr.  vanity,  Lat. 
vanitatem,  accus.  of  vanitas),  calamity,  &c. 

II.  In  the  middle,  and  at  the  end  of  words,  y  is  a 
vowel,  and  is  precisely  the  same  as  i.  When  ac¬ 
cented  it  is  pronounced  as  i  long,  as  in  de-fy  ',  dy  ¬ 
ing,  &c.,  and  when  unaccented  as  i  short,  as  in 
gldr'-y,  jol'-ly,  Qit'-y,  &c. 

IT  Y  was  sometimes  called  the  Pythagorean  letter, 
from  its  Greek  original  in  its  form  of  three  limbs 
representing  the  sacred  triad  formed  by  the  duad 
proceeding  from  the  monad. 

IT  (1)  As  a  symbol:  In  chem.,  Y  is  the  symbol  of 
Yttrium  (q.  v.). 

(2)  As  a  numeral:  Y  stands  for  150,  and  with  a 
dash  over  it  (Y)  for  150,000. 

y-,  pref.  [See  def.]  A  common  prefix  in  Mid. 
Eng.  words,  and  representing  the  A.  S.  -e  or  ge-,  as 
in  yclept,  yclad.  It  is  the  same  as  Ge-  (q.  v.). 

yac  -?,-re,  s.  [Jacare.] 

yac -ca,  s.  [Native  name.]  (See  etym.  and  com¬ 
pound.) 

yacca-wood,  s. 

Bot.  &  Comm. :  The  wood  of  Podocarpus  coriacea, 
used  in  the  West  Indies  as  an  ornamental  timber 
for  cabinet  work. 

yacht  (Mi  silent),  *yatcht,  subst.  [Dutch  j agt 
(formerly  spelt  jacht),  so  named  from  its  speed, 
from  Dut.  jagten  (formerly  jachtin)  =  to  speed,  to 
hunt ;  jagt  (formerly  jacht)  =  a  hunting,  from  jagen 
=  to  hunt,  or  chase  deer,  hares,  &c. ;  cogn.  with  Ger. 
,j'agfen=tohunt;  probably  allied  toGer.jahe;  O.  H. 
Ger.  grd/u'=:quick,  sudden,  rash  ;  Ger.  pMie?i=to  go ; 
Dut.  gaan,  gaen=togo.  ( Skeat .)]  A  decked  pleasure 
vessel ;  a  light  and  elegantly  fitted-up  vessel,  used 
either  for  racing  or  for  pleasure  trips,  or  as  an 
official  or  state  vessel  to  convey  royal  personages 
or  Government  officials  from  place  to  place.  The 
rigs  are  various,  and  many  pleasure  yachts  now 
have  steam  power  as  an  accessory,  or  for  use  dur¬ 
ing  calms.  Racing  yachts  are  built  with  very  fine 
lines,  enormous  spars  and  sails,  and  have  the  hull 
deeply  ballasted,  thus  sacrificing  everything  to 
speed. 

yacht-club,  s.  A  club  or  society  of  yacht-own¬ 
ers  for  racing  purposes,  &c.,  commanded  by  a  com¬ 
modore. 

“I  trust  that  some  good  yacht-club  will  not  miss  this 
opportunity.” — Field,  Oct.  3,  1885. 

yacht  ( ch  silent),  v.  i.  [Yacht,  s.]  To  sail  or 
cruise  about  in  a  yacht. 

yacht'-er  (Mi  silent),  s.  [Eng.  yacht;  -erf]  One 
who  commands  a  yacht;  one  who  sails  or  cruises 
about  in  a  yacht. 

yachts’-miin  (Mi  silent),  s.  [English  yacht,  and 
man.)  One  who  keeps  or  sails  a  yacht;  one  who  is 
skilled  in  the  management  of  a  yacht. 

“  The  way  the  ladies  handled  the  boats  was  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  many  yachtsmen  and  others.” — London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph. 

yachts'-mg.n-shlp  {ch  silent),  s.  [Eng.  yachts¬ 
man;  -ship.]  The  art  or  science  of  sailing  or  man¬ 
aging  a  yacht. 

"The  partisans  of  English  yachtmanship  need  not  be 
disconcerted.” — St.  James’s  Gazette,  Sept.  8,  1886. 

fyachts  -wpm-an  {ch  silent),  s.  TEng.  yacht,  s., 
and  woman.]  A  woman  skilled  in  or  fond  of  yacht¬ 
ing. 

"It  [the  Sea-Eagle]  is  much  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
marauding  yachtsmen  and  yachtswomen.”  —  Athenaeum, 
Sept.  1,  1888,  p.  294. 

ya-cfi-ma  -ma,  s.  [South  Amer.  lndian=Mother 
of  Waters.] 

Anthrop.:  The  Watermamma  (q.  v.). 

*yaf ,  pret.  of  v.  [Give.] 

*yaff,  v.  i.  [From  the  sound  made.]  [Yap.]  To 
bark  like  a  dog  in  a  passion  ;  to  yelp  ;  hence,  to  talk 
pertly.  {Scotch.) 

yaffle,  yaf-fll,'  yaf -fin-gale,  yaf'-fler,  s. 

[For  etym.  see  def.  and  extract.] 

Ornith. :  Provincial  names  for  Gecinus  vindis,  the 
Green  Woodpecker,  from  its  ordinary  cry,  which  is 


bdil  b<5y;  pout,  j<5wl;  cat,  pell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cia’n,  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


a  cheerful,  laughing-call,  several  times  repeated, 
and  which  was  formerly  believed  to  be  a  sure  sign 
of  rain. 

“‘Yaffil’  or  ‘Yufflngale’  refers  to  the  bird’s  common 
ory,  which  has  been  well  compared  by  Gilbert  White  and 
many  others  to  the  sound  of  laughter.” — Yarrell:  Brit. 
Birds  (ed.  4th)  ii.  461. 

ya  -ger,  s.  [Ger.  jdgar-a  huntsman,  from  jctgen 
=to  hunt.]  A  member  of  certain  regiments  of 
light  infantry  in  the  armies  of  various  German 
states.  The  name  is  derived  from  their  being  orig¬ 
inally  composed  of  jagers  or  huntsmen.  [Of. 
Chasseur.] 

yag  -ger,  s.  [Dut.  jciger= huntsman,  a  driver.] 
[Yager.  ]  A  wanderer  about  the  country  ;  a  travel¬ 
ing  peddler.  {Scotch.) 

ya  -hoo,s.  [A  word  of  no  etymology.]  A  name 
given  by  Swift  in  his  Gulliver's  Travels  to  a  race  of 
brutes,  described  as  having  human  forms  and 
vicious  and  degraded  propensities.  They  were  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Houyhnhnms,  or  horses  endowed  with 
human  reason.  Hence,  the  term  is  applied  to  a 
rough,  low,  boorish,  or  uneducated  person. 

“The  passionate  exclamation  of  a  mere  yahoo  of  a  sta¬ 
ble-boy.” — Graves:  Spiritual  Quixote,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  x. 

If  Also  used  adjectively. 

“That  hated  animal,  a  yahoo  squire.” — Warton:  New¬ 
market,  170. 

Yaj'-ur,  *Yaj  -usb,  s.  [Sansc.  yaj=to  sacrifice.] 
(See  etym.  and  compound.) 

Yajur-Veda,  s. 

Hindu  Sacred  Literature :  The  third  portion  oi 
the  Veda,  generally  called  the  third  Veda.  It  con¬ 
sists  not  merely  of  verses  from  the  Rig  Veda,  but 
also  of  prose  sentences  used  at  the  offering  of  cer¬ 
tain  sacrifices.  There  are  two  editions  called  the 
Black  and  White  Yajur.  [Veda.] 

yak,  s.  [Native  name.] 

Zobl. :  Poephagus  (f  Bos)  grunniens,  a  species  of 
ox  from  the  mountainous  regions  of  Tibet.  There 
are  two  races :  The  wild  yak,  generally  black,  which 
is  found  near  the  snow  line,  descending  into  the 
valleys  in  winter,  and  a  domesticated  race  of  vari¬ 
ous  colors,  black  and  white  being  most  common. 
The  yak  is  about  the  size  of  the  common  ox,  to 
which  it  has  a  general  resemblance,  but  it  is  covered 
with  a  thick  coat  of  long,  silky  hair,  hanging  down 
like  the  fleece  of  a  sheep,  completely  investing  the 
tail,  and  forming  a  lengthy  fringe  along  the  shoul¬ 
ders,  flanks,  and  thighs.  Mr.  Bartlett  considers 
that  this  fringe,  which  exists  in  both  races,  was  de¬ 
veloped  as  a  protection  to  the  animal  in  its  alpine 
Uaunts,  as  the  long  hair  forms  a  sort  of  mat  which 
defends  the  body  from  the  effects  of  cold  when  the 
animal  is  reposing  in  the  snow.  The  domesticated 
race  is  of  great  importance  to  the  natives  of  Tibet. 


Yak. 


The  yak  is  employed  as  a  beast  of  burden,  but  never 
for  tillage  or  draught;  the  milk  is  very  rich,  and 
yields  excellent  butter;  the  flesh  is  of  the  finest 
quality,  and  that  of  the  calves  far  superior  to  ordi¬ 
nary  veal.  The  hair  is  spun  into  ropes,  and  made 
into  coverings  for  tents,  and  the  soft  fur  of  the 
hump  and  withers  is  woven  into  a  fine  strong  cloth. 
The  tails,  often  died  red,  are  made  into  thechowries, 
or  fly-flappers,  used  in  India.  Yaks  are  often  seen 
in  zoological  gardens  and  menageries,  and  have 
repeatedly  bred  in  Europe,  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  might  be  advantageously  introduced  into  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  and  the  northern  parts  of  the 
Continents  of  America  and  Europe. 

yak-lace,  s.  A  coarse  strong  lace  made  from  the 
hair  of  the  Yak  (q.  v.). 

yald,  a.  [Yeld,  a.] 

yald,  yauld,  adj.  [Icel.  gn7dr=stout,  brawny, 
strong ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  gild.]  Supple,  active,  athletic. 

{Scotch.) 

yall,  a.  [Yeld.] 

*yalte,  pret.  of  v.  [Yield.] 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -b'le.  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del. 


yam 
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yam,  s.  [Fr.  igname ;  Sp.  name,  from  Port,  in¬ 
hume,  probably  from  some  African  language.] 

Botany : 

1.  The  root  of  various  species  of  Dioscorea,  of 
which  more  than  150are  known, also  the  plants  them¬ 
selves.  They  are  herbs  or  undershrubs  with  fleshy 
tuberous  roots,  stems  twining  to  the  left  hand; 
leaves  generally  alternate,  always  entire,  and  with 
several  strongly  marked  veins  running  throughout 
their  entire  length.  Inflor- 
escence  consisting  of 
spikes  of  small  unisexual 
flowers,  with  a  perianth 
inclosing  in  the  males  six 
stamens  and  in  the  female 
a  three-celled  ovary.  They 
are  chiefly  natives  o  f 
America  and  of  Asia,  but 
a  few  are  African,  and 
three  or  four  Australian. 

The  Common  Yam,  Dios¬ 
corea  sativa ,  is  a  native  of 
Malabar,  Java,  and  the 
Philippines ;  D.  alata  of 
the  Moluccas  and  Java; 

D.  globosa,  D.  purpurea,  D.  rubella,  D .  fasciculata 
of  India;  D.  batatas  of  China  and  Japan;  but 
most  of  these  are  now  introduced  into  tropical 
countries  to  which  they  are  not  indigenous.  The 
largest  of  the  esculent  roots  of  the  several  species 
of  yam  are  two  or  three  feet  across,  occasionally 
reaching  thirty  pounds  weight.  They  are  used  as 
substitutes  for  potatoes  in  the  regions  where  they 
grow.  They  are  eaten  either  roasted  or  boiled,  and 
the  flower  also  is  made  into  bread  and  puddings. 

2.  {PI.) :  The  order  Dioscoreaceee.  ( Bindley .) 

yam'-SjL-dou,  s.  (Guianan  name.] 

Bot. :  An  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  Myris- 
tica  sebifera,  a  tree  about  ten  feet  high,  growing  in 
Guiana. 

yam'-er,  yam’-mer,  yam-our,  yom-er,  v.  i. 

[A.  S.  gedmerian— to  lament,  from  gedmer  (O.  L. 
Ger.  jdmar,  O.  H.  Ger.  Jamarer) =lamentable ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  jdmaron=to  lament ;  Ger.  jammer  en.)  To  la¬ 
ment,  to  fret,  to  cry,  to  yell,  to  whine.  {Scotch  or 
Provincial.) 

“The  child  .  .  .  does  yammer  constantly,  that  can’t  be 
denied.” — Miss  Ferrier:  Marriage,  ch.  xix. 

*yane,  v.  i.  [Yawn,  u.] 

yank  (1),  s.  [Yank,  v.] 

1.  A  jerk,  a  twitch.  (Slang.) 

2.  A  quick,  sharp  stroke  or  blow.  (Scotch.) 

3.  (PI.):  A  kind  of  leggings.  (Prov.) 

yank  (2),  s.  An  abbreviation  of  Yankee  (q.  v.). 

yank,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Etym.  doubtful;  perhaps  a  na¬ 
salized  form  akin  to  Ger.^agen=to  hunt.]  [Yacht.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  twitch  or  jerk  powerfully.  (Slang.) 

2.  To  snatch  away  unexpectedly.  (Slang.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  work  cleverly  and  actively.  Often  with  on; 
as,  She  yanked  on  at  the  work. 

2.  To  speak  in  a  yelping  or  affected  tone;  to  scold, 
o  nag. 

Yan  -kee,  s.  &  a.  [A  word  of  doubtful  origin. 
According  to.  Mr.  Heckewelder  (Indian  Nations,  p. 
112,  quoted  in  Bartlett:  Diet,  of  Americanisms, 
s.  v.),  the  word  was  the  first  effort  of  the  Indians 
“  to  imitate  the  sound  of  the  national  name  of  the 
English,  which  they  pronounced  Yengees."  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  W.  Gordon  (Hist.  Amer.  War,  1789,  i. 
324-5,  quoted  by  Skeat),  it  was  a  favorite  cant  word 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  as  early  as  1713,  and  meant 
“excellent,”  as  a  yankee  good  horse,  yankee  good 
rider,  &c.  He  supposes  that  it  was  adopted  by  the 
students  there  as  a  by-word,  and,  being  carried  by 
them  from  the  college,  obtained  currency  in  the 
New  England  colonies,  until  at  length  it  was  taken 
up  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  applied  to 
New  Englanders  generally  as  a  term  of  slight  re¬ 
proach.  Skeat,  with  reference  to  this  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  word,  compares  Lowland  Scotch 
yankie= a  sharp,  clever,  forward  woman;  y anker— 
an  agile  girl,  an  incessant  talker,  also=a  smart 
stroke,  a  great  falsehood,  the  fundamental  idea  be¬ 
ing  that  of  quick  motion.  [Yacht,  s.,  Yank  (1),s.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  popular  name  for  the  citizens  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  but  applied  by  foreigners  to  all  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  United  States.  During.  the  American 
Revolution  it  was  applied  to  all  the  insurgents,  and 
during  the  Civil  War  it  was  the  term  commonly 
applied  by  the  Confederate  soldiers  to  the  Federals. 

2.  A  glass  of  whisky  sweetened  with  molasses. 

B.  Asadj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Yankees,  or 
Americans. 

Yankee-doodle,  s. 

1.  The  name  given  to  a  famous  air,  now  regarded 
as  one  of  the  national  airs  of  the  United  States. 


Very  many  accounts  have  been  given  of  its  origin; 
some  have  professed  to  trace  it  to  the  time  of  the 
Great  Rebellion,  and  have  asserted  that“Nankee 
Doodle  ”  was  a  nickname  for  Cromwell,  and  that 
the  rhyme 

“Nankee  Doodle  came  to  town,  on  a  little  pony, 

He  stuck  a  feather  in  his  cap,  and  called  him  maca¬ 
roni,” 

referred  to  his  entry  into  Oxford.  The  term  “  maca¬ 
roni  ”  sufficiently  confutes  the  theory,  for  the  Maca¬ 
roni  Club  did  not  come  into  existence  till  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  tail  probability  the 
tune  is  of  English  origin,  and  not  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  years  old.  The  first  mention  of  it  in 
print  is  said  to  occur  in  the  Boston  Journal  of  the 
Times  for  September,  1768: 

“Those  passing  in  boats  observed  great  rejoicings,  and 
that  the  Yankee  Doodle  song  was  the  capital  piece  in  the 
band  of  music.” 

The  words,  probably  composed  by  Dr.  Schuckburg, 
who  served  under  General  Amherst,  in  the  French 
and  Indian  war  of  1755,  are  now  never  heard.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Barclay  Squire,  “  as  a  melody  it  has  little 
beyond  simplicity  in  its  favor,  but  there  is  a  quaint, 
direct,  and  incisive  character  about  it  which 
redeems  it  from  vulgarity,  besides  which  the  his¬ 
torical  associations  of  the  tune,  connected  as  it  is 
with  the  establishment  of  American  Independence, 
should  have  saved  it  from  some  of  the  criticisms  to 
which  it  has  been  subjected.”  (Grove:  Diet.  Music). 
2.  A  Yankee. 

Yankee-doodledom,  s.  A  term  applied  by  the 
citizens  of  the  Southern  States  to  New  England. 

Yankee-gang,  s.  An  arrangement  in  a  saw-mill 
adapted  for  logs  of  21  inches  diameter  and  under. 
It  consists  of  two  sets  of  gang-saws,  having  paral¬ 
lel  ways  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  each  other. 
One  is  the  slabbing-gang,  and  reduces  the  log  to  a 
balk  and  slab-boards.  The  balk  is  then  shifted  to 
the  stock-gang,  which  rips  it  into  lumber. 

Yan'-kee-fled,  adj.  [Eng.  Yankee;  -fy,  -ed.] 
Like  a  Yankee;  after  the  Yankee  fashion. 

“  The  Colonel  whittled  away  at  a  bit  of  stick  in  the 
most  Yankeefied  way  possible.” — A  Stray  Yankee  in  Texas, 
p.  113.  (Bartlett.) 

Yan'-kee-I§m,  s.  [English  Yankee;  -ism.]  An 
idiom  or  practice  of  the  Yankees. 

“Approaching  very  fast  the  sublime  of  yankeeism.” — 
Thomas  Moore:  Diary,  vii.  231. 

yan'-ker,  yan'-kle,  s.  [Yank,  v.] 

1.  A  sharp,  clever,  forward  woman. 

2.  An  agile  girl ;  an  incessant  speaker. 

3.  A  smart  stroke. 

4.  A  great  falsehood. 

IF  Scotch  in  all  senses. 

*yan’-ky,  s.  [Yankee.] 

Naut. :  Some  species  of  ship. 

“  Yawing  like  a  Dutch  yanky.”— Smollett:  Sir  L.  Greaves, 
ch.  iii. 

yan'-o-llte,  s.  [Gr.  ion= a  violet,  and  lithos= a 
stone ;  Ger.  yanolithe .] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Axinite  (q.  v.). 
yaourt,  s.  [Turk.]  A  fermented  liquor  or  milk- 
beer,  Similar  to  koumiss,  made  by  the  Turks. 

( Simmonds .) 

yap,  v.i.  [Icel.  gjalpa=  to  yelp;  cf.  Fr .japper 
=to  bark.]  To  yelp,  to  bark, 
yap,  s.  [Yap,  d.] 

1.  The  cry  of  a  dog,  a  bark ;  a  yelp. 

2.  A  slang  word  applied  to  a  farmer ;  a  rustic, 
ya’-pock,  s.  [Named  from  the  river  Yapock,  or 

Oyapock,  separating  French  Guiana  from  Brazil, 
where  the  species  was  first  found.] 

Zotil. :  Cheironectes  variegatus  (or  f  palmatus), 
from  Guiana  and  Brazil.  It  is  rather  larger  than  a 
common  rat,  with  large,  naked  ears,  and  a  long, 
nearly  naked,  tail;  fur  brown  above,  with  three 
transverse  bright  gray  bands,  interrupted  in  the 
middle,  white  below.  Its  habits  closely  resemble 
those  of  the  otter,  and  it  feeds  on  crustaceans  and 
other  aquatic  animals.  [Cheironectes,  2.] 
yap-on,  s.  [Native  name  (?).] 

Bot.:  The  South  Sea  tea,  Hex  vomitoria,  [Ilex.] 
*yar,  v.  i.  [Yarr,  v.] 

yar,  yare,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Sour,  brackish. 

(Prov.) 

yar ’-age  (age  as  lg),  s.  [Eng.  yar(e) ;  -age.] 
Naut.:  The  manageable  character  of  a  ship  at 
sea. 

“  To  the  end  that  he  might,  with  his  light  ships  well 
manned  with  watermen,  turn  and  environ  the  gallies  of 
the  enemies,  the  which  were  heavy  of  yarage,  both  for 
their  bigness,  as  also  for  the  lack  of  watermen  to  row 
them.” — North:  Plutarch,  p.  941. 

yarb,  s.  [See  def.]  A  provincial  corruption  of 
herb. 

“Some  skill  in  yarbs,  as  she  called  her  simples.” — 
Kingsley:  Westward  Hot  ch.  iv. 


yare 

yard  (1),  *yarde  (1)  *verd  (l),*yerde  (1),  subst. 
[A.  S.  gyrd,  gierd—a  stick,  a  rod ;  cogn.  with  Dutch 
garde  =  a  twig,  a  rod ;  Ger.  gerte  =  a  rod,  a  switch  ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  gerta,  kerta  =  a  rod,  gart  —  a  goad ;  Icel. 
gaddr—a  goad,  spike,  sting;  A.  S.  gdd— a  goad; 
Goth.  gazds=  a  goad,  prick,  sting.]  [Gad,  Goad.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language 

*1.  A  rod,  a  stick.  ( Chaucer :  C.  T.,  149.) 

*2.  A  long  piece  of  timber,  as  a  rafter  or  the  like. 

3.  A  pole  or  rod  for  measuring  a  yard ;  a  yard¬ 
stick  or  yard-measure. 

4.  The  British  and  American  standard  of  measure, 
being  equal  to  three  feet  or  thirty-six  inches. 
[Measure,  s.,  Tf  1. ;  Foot.]  As  a  cloth  measure  the 
yard  is  divided  into  four  quarters= sixteen  nails. 
A  square  yard  contains  nine  square  feet,  and  a 
cubic  yard  twenty-seven  cubic  feet.  A  yard=91’4392 
centimeters,  a  square  yard=8361T3  square  centi¬ 
meters,  and  a  cubic  yard=764,535  cubic  centimeters. 

“For  if  I  measure  anything  by  a  yard,  I  know  whether 
the  thing  I  measure  be  longer  or  shorter  than  that  sup, 
posed  yard,  though  perhaps  the  yard  I  measure  by  be  not 
exactly  the  standard.” — Locke:  On  Hum.  Underst.,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  xxviii. 

5.  The  male  organ  of  generation,  the  penis. 

II.  Naut. :  A  spar  slung  from  a  mast  and  serving 
to  extend  a  sail.  Yards  are  either  square,  lateen,  or 
lug-sail.  Yards  for  square  sails  are  suspended 
across  the  mast  at  right  angles,  and  are  of  a  cylin¬ 
drical  form,  tapering  from  the  middle,  which  is 
termed  the  slings,  toward  the  extremities,  which 
are  called  the  yard-arms. 

*  IT  Under  one's  yard:  In  one’s  power;  subject  to 
one’s  authority  or  power. 

“  Hoste,  quod  he,  I  am  under  your  yerde.” 

Chaucer.  C.  T.,  7,896. 

yard-arm,  s. 

Naut. :  Either  end  of  a  yard,  or  rather  that  part 
of  it  which  is  outside  the  sheave-hole. 

“His  imagination  was  full  of  sails,  yard-arms,  and 
rudders.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

IF  Yard-arm  and  yard-arm : 

Naut. :  The  situation  of  two  ships  lying  alongside 
of  each  other  so  near  that  their  yard-arms  cross  or 
touch. 

*yard-land,  s.  A  measure  or  quantity  of  land 
varying  in  different  countries  from  fifteen  to  forty 
acres ;  a  virgate. 

yard-man,  yard-master,  s.  A  railroad  official, 
who  has  the  superintendence  of  the  tracks  or  yards 
on  which  trains  are  made  up,  switched,  &c. 

yard-measure,  yard-stick,  s.  A  stick  or  rod, 
three  feet  in  length,  used  to  measure  cloth,  &c. 
yard-tackle,  s. 

Naut. :  A  threefold  tackle  depending  from  the 
end  of  a  lower  yard-arm,  for  lifting  boats  and  other 
weights. 

yard  (2), *yarde  (2), yerd  (2), yerde  (2),  s.  [A.  S. 
geard—aa  inclosure,  a  court ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  guard 
=a  yard,  a  garden;  Icel.  gardhr  (—  Prov.  Eng. 
garth);  Dan.  gaard;  Sw.  g&rd ;  O.  H.  Ger.  garto ; 
Mid.  H.  Ger.  garte;  Ger.  garten;  Russ.  gorod’  =  a 
town;  Lat.  hortus=a  garden;  Gr.  chortos=  a  court¬ 
yard,  an  inclosure.  Doublets,  garden  and  garth.] 

1.  A  small  piece  of  inclosed  ground,  particularly 
adjoining  or  attached  to  a  house,  whether  in  front, 
behind,  or  around  it. 

“  In  our  yard  I  saw  a  murderous  beast, 

That  on  my  body  would  have  made  arrest.” 

Dry  den:  Cock  and  Fox,  114. 

2.  An  inclosed  piece  of  ground  wherein  any  busi¬ 
ness,  work,  or  manufacture  is  carried  on;  as,  a 
brick -yard,  a  dock-yard,  &c. 

3.  A  garden,  particularly  a  kitchen-garden. 
(Scotch.) 

yard,  v.  t.  [Yard  (2),  s.]  To  inclose  or  shut  up 
in  a  yard  ;  to  keep  in  a  yard. 

“  ‘  Yarded  ’  sheep  should  have  a  constant  supply  of  water 
always  in  troughs  before  them.”— Field,  Jan.  16,  1886. 

*yard’-el,  s.  [Eng.  yard  (1),  s. ;  dimin.  suff.  -el.] 
A  yard  measure. 

“  Measuring  lines  like  linen,  by  a  yardeU’—Roberds: 
Memoirs,  i.  493. 

tyard  -wand,  s.  [Eng.  yard  (1),  s.,  and  wand.] 
A  yard-stick.  ( Tennyson :  Maud,  I.  i.  13.) 

*yare,  adj.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  gearu,  gearo— ready, 
quick,  prompt;  cogn.  with  Dut.  gaar=( a.)  done, 
dressed  (as  meat),  (adv.)  wholly;  Icel.  gerr=(a.) 
perfect,  gorva,  gerva,  gjGrva  (adv.)=quite,  wholly; 
Mid.  H.  Ger.  gar,  gare ;  0.  H.  Ger.  garo,  karo= pre¬ 
pared,  ready;  Ger.  gar= wholly.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ready,  prepared. 

“  This  Tereus  let  make  his  ships  yare.” 

Chaucer:  Legend  of  Philomene. 

2.  Ready,  quick,  dexterous,  active,  eager.  (Said 
of  persons.) 

“Be  yare  in  thy  preparation.” — Shakesp.:  TwelfthNight, 
iii.  4. 


Yam. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian.  *,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 


yarely 
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3.  Easily  wrought,  managed,  or  handled;  an¬ 
swering  readily  to  the  helm  ;  swift,  lively.  (Said  of 
a  ship.) 

“The  Persian  galleys  being  high  cargoed,  heavy,  and 
not  yare  of  steerage. ’ ’  —North :  Plutarch,  p.  101. 

B.  As  adv. :  Quickly,  actively,  briskly. 

“  Yare,  yare,  good  Iras,  quick !” 

Shakes ji . :  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  9. 

adverb.  [Eng.  yare;  -ly.)  Quickly, 
actively,  briskly. 

“Fall  to  it  yarely .” — Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  1. 
yar-i-yar  -i,  <?.  [See  dcf.] 

Bot. :  A  Guiana  name  for  the  strong  elastic  wood 
of  Duguetia  quitarensis. 

yark,  v.  t.  [Yerk.] 

yar  -ke,  s.  [See  def.]  The  native  name  of  dif¬ 
ferent  South  American  monkeys  of  the  genus  Pithe- 
-cia. 

yarn,  *yarne,  s.  [A.  S.  gearn,  gem;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  garen;  Icel.,  Dan.  &  Sw.  gam;  Ger.  gam. 
Allied  to  Gr.  chorde~  a  string ;  orig.=a  string  of  gut; 
Icel.  gOrn,  garnir= guts.  From  the  same  root 
tome  cord,  chord,  yard,  garden,  &c.] 

I.  Literally : 

1.  Any  textile  fiber  prepared  for  weaving  into 
■cloth.  [Thread.]  Cotton  yarn  is  numbered  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  number  of  hanks  contained  in  a  pound  of 
7,000  grains.  Each  hank,  or  skein,  measures  840 
yards.  Worsted  yarn  has  560  yards  to  the  skein  ; 
woolen  yarn  has  1,600  yards  to  the  skein  or  run. 
Linen  yarn  is  wound  upon  reels,  and  made  up  into 
leas,  hanks,  and  bundles.  Flax  and  jute  yarn  is 
numbered  according  to  the  number  of  leas  of  300 
yards  per  pound. 

*2.  A  net  made  of  yarn. 

“  They  catch  it  in  their  net  and  do  sacrifice  unto  their 
yarn.” — Becon:  Works,  i.  464. 

3.  In  rope-making,  one  of  the  threads  of  which  a 
rope  is  composed. 

II.  Figuratively : 

*1.  The  material  of  which  anything  is  composed. 
“  In  this  house  the  yarn  of  life  was  of  a  mingled  qual¬ 
ity.” — De  Quincey:  Spanish  Nun. 

2.  A  story  spun  out  by  a  sailor ;  a  long  story  or 
tale,  especially  one  of  doubtful  truth  or  accuracy. 
To  spin  a  yarn= to  tell  a  long  story.  ( Colloq .) 

yarn-clearer,  s.  A  fork  or  pair  of  blades,  set 
nearly  touching,  so  as  to  remove  burls  or  uneven¬ 
ness  from  yarn  passing  between  them. 

yarn-dresser,  s.  A  machine  for  sizing  and  pol¬ 
ishing  yarn. 

yarn-meter,  s.  A  counter  to  show  the  quantity 
of  yarn  each  spindle  has  been  making. 

yarn-printer,  s.  A  machine  for  printing  warps 
previous  to  weaving.  This  plan  is  adopted  with 
some  kinds  of  cheap  goods  to  make  stripes  across 
the  fabric,  as  with  common  carpets.  A  cheap  kind 
of  figured  tapestry-carpet  is  also  made  by  printing 
in  the  patterns  so  as  to  come  right  when  the  warp  is 
raised  up  in  loops  upon  the  face  of  the  goods. 

yarn-reel,  s.  A  machine  for  winding  yarn  from 
the  cop  or  bobbin. 

yarn-scale,  s.  One  for  showing  the  weight  of  a 
certain  length  of  yarn,  say  a  hank. 

yarn-spooler,  s.  A  winding  machine  for  filling 
spools  or  bobbins  for  shuttles  or  other  purposes. 

yarn,  v.i.  [Yarn,  s.]  To  spin  a  yarn;  to  tell 
tales.  (Often  with  idea  of  exaggeration.) 

“[He]  who  has  yarned  aforetime  ‘On  the  Fo’k’sle  Head’ 
and  ‘Hound  the  Galley  Fire.’  ” — London  Daily  Telegraph 

*yarn'-en,  a.  [Eng.  yarn;  -en.)  Made  or  con¬ 
sisting  of  yarn. 

“A  pair  of  yarnen  stocks  to  keep  the  cold  away.” 

Turbeville:  Letter  out  of  Muscovy. 

yar'-nut,  s.  [Yornut.] 

yar’-pha,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind  of  peaty 
soil ;  a  soil  in  which  peat  predominates.  ( Orkney 
&  Shetland.) 

yarr,  s.  [Abbreviated  from  yarrow  (q.  v.),  with 
which  the  spurrey  was  sometimes  confounded, 
though  the  two  are  not  at  all  akin.  (Prior.)  ] 

Bot. :  Spergula  arvensis. 

*yarr,  v.  i.  [From  the  sound ;  cf.  yaff,  and  yap.) 
To  growl  or  snarl  as  a  dog. 

“Dogs  .  .  .  yarring  at  their  retardment  from  her.” 

_ Urquhart:  Rabelais,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxii. 

*yarr’-ish,  a.  [Eng.  yar;  -ish.)  Having  a  sour, 
dry  taste.  (Ainsworth.) 

yar-row,  *yar-owe,  *yarwe,  s.  [A.  S.  gceruwe, 
gearuwe= the  yarrow  ;  that  which  sets  in  order,  i.  e., 
heals  (Skeat) ;  Dutch  gerw ;  O.  H.  German  ganva, 
garawa;  Mid.  H.  Ger.  garwe;  Ger.  gar  be.) 

Botany:  The  Milfoil,  Achillea  millefolium.  [Mil¬ 
foil.] 


y^-rfi'-bi,  s.  [See  def.] 

Bot.  db  Comm. :  A  Demerara  name  for  Paddlewood 
(q.  v.). 

yar'-whelp,  s.  [See  extract.] 

Ornith. :  An  old  East  Anglian  name  for  Limosa 
cegocephala,  the  Black-tailed  Godwit,  which  was 
also  formerly  called  the  Shrieker  or  Barker,  from 
its  loud  cry.  Professor  Newton  is  of  opinion  that 
the  old  name,  “Yarwhelp,”  still  survives  in 
“  Whelp  ’’-moor,  near  Brandon,  Suffolk. 

“A  yarwhelp,  so  thought  to  be  named  from  its  note,  a 
grey  bird  intermingled  with  some  whitish,  yellowish 
feathers,  somewhat  long-legged,  and  the  bill  about  an  inch 
and  a  half;  esteemed  a  dainty  dish.” — Browne:  Birds  of 
Norfolk. 

yat  -a-ghan,  subst.  [Turk,  yatagdn .]  A  sort  of 
dagger-like  saber,  with  double-curved  blade,  about 
two  feet  long,  the  handle  without  a  cross-guard, 
much  worn  in  Mohammedan  countries.  Also  writ¬ 
ten  Ataghan  (q.  v.). 

yate,  subst.  [See  def.]  A  softened  form  of  grate. 
(Used  in  the  North  of  England.) 

yaud,  yawd,  subst.  [See  def.]  A  softened  form  of 
jade  (q.  v.). 

“Your  yawds  may  take  cold,  and  never  be  good  after 
it.” — Broome:  Jovial  Crew. 

*yaugh,  s.  [Yacht.]  A  yacht. 

‘‘Celox  ...  a  Yaugh,  or  Yatcht,  a  Gundola,  or 
Flyboat,  Pinnace,  or  Wherry.” — Littleton:  Lat.  Diet. 

yaul,  s.  [Yawl.] 

yaup.v.  i.  [A  form  of  gape,  or  yelp.)  To  yell ;  to 
cry  out  like  a  child  or  a  bird.  (Scotch.) 

yaup,  a.  [Prob.  a  form  of  grape.]  Hungry;  to 
be  yaup= to  be  hungry. 

yaup,  s.  [Yaup,!;.]  The  cry  of  a  bird  or  a  child. 

(Scotch.) 

yau -pon,  s.  [Yapon.] 

*yave,  pret.  ofv.  [Give.] 

*yaw(l),s.  [Jaw.] 
yaw(2),s.  [Yaw, r.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  deviation  out  of  one’s  course. 

“  O  the  yaws  that  she  will  make.” 

Massinger:  A  Very  Woman,  iii.  6. 

2.  Naut.:  A  temporary  deviation  of  a  ship  or 
vessel  from  the  direct  line  of  her  course. 

“Then,  giving  the  ship  a  yaw,  poured  the  whole  dis¬ 
charge,  as  he  thought,  right  into  his  wretched  victim  !  ” 
— Cassell’s  Saturday  Journal,  Sept.  19,  1885,  p.  802. 

yaw-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  Morinda  royoc,  a  shrub  about  eight  feet 
high,  with  white  flowers,  growing  in  the  West 
Indies.  [Morinda.] 
yaw(3),s.  [Yaws.] 

yaw  (1),  v.  i.  &  t.  [Norw.  grapa=to  bend  back¬ 
ward  ;  gragr=bent  backward  ;  Icel.  pagrr=bent  back; 
Bavarian  gagen=to  move  unsteadily.  “  Prob.  a  re¬ 
duplicated  form  of  go;  hence,  to  keep  going  about.” 
(Skeat.)) 

A.  Intransitive: 

Naut. :  To  steer  wild  ;  to  deviate  from  the  line  of 
course  in  steering.  (Said  of  a  ship.)  (Marryat: 
Frank  Mildmay,  ch.  xx.) 

*B.  Trans. :  To  move  about  unsteadily  ;  to  move 
to  and  fro. 

“  [She]  yaw’d  her  head  about  all  sorts  of  ways.” 

Hood:  Sailor’s  Apology  for  Bow  Legs. 

yaw  (2),  v.  i.  [Yaws.]  To  rise  in  blisters  ;  break¬ 
ing  in  white  froth,  as  cane-juice  in  the  sugar-works. 
*yawd,  s.  [Yaud.] 

yawl,  *yaul,  s.  [Dut.  jol=a  yawl,  a  skiff;  cogn. 
with  Dan.  jolle;  Sw.  julle= a  yawl.  “The  Dan. 
jolle  has  been  corrupted  into  English  jolly-boat.” 
(Skeat);  Icel. jula.) 

Nautical : 

(1)  A  decked  boat  carrying  two  masts,  one  of 
which  is  near  the  stern.  It  is  usually  lugger  or  cut¬ 
ter-rigged,  the  after-mast,  called  a  jigger,  being  the 
smaller. 

“The  yawl  is  chiefly  the  pleasure-craft,  the  dandy  the 
fishing-vessel.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

(2)  A  ship’s  boat;  a  jolly-boat,  usually  from 
twenty-three  to  twenty-eight  feet  long,  and  one- 
quarter  to  one-third  that  breadth  of  beam. 

“The  yawl,  however,  was  immediately  manned  and 
sent  to  her  assistance.” — Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

yawl,  *yaule,  *yole,  *goule,  *youle,  v.i.  [Icel. 
aaula— to  howl,  bellow;  Norw.  gaula= to  bellow, 
low,  roar.  Allied  to  yell.)  To  howl,  to  cry  out,  to 
yell. 

“Three  howling  Scillas  yawling  round  about.” 

Fairefax:  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  iv.  6. 

yawn,  *yane,  *yawne,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  ganian=to 
yawn;  cogn.  with  O.  H.  Ger.  geinon;  Ger.  gdhnen; 
cf.  A.  S.  ginan  (in  corruption  t6ginan=to  gape 


widely) ;  pa.  t.  gdn;  Icel.  glna=to  gape,  yawn;  pa. 
t.  gein;  Gr.  chaino=  to  gape;  Lat.  hio= to  gape. 
From  the  same  root  come  chaos,  chasm,  hiatus, 
&c.)  .  , 

1.  To  gape ;  to  have  the  mouth  open  involuntarily 
through  drowsiness,  dullness,  or  fatigue ;  to  osci- 
tate. 

“The  god  .  .  .  ask’d  the  dame 
(And  asking  yawn’d )  for  what  intent  she  came.” 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Ceyx  and  Alcyone,  307. 

2.  To  open  the  mouth  voluntarily. 

“  The  crocodiles  not  only  know  the  voice  of  the  priests 
when  they  call  unto  them,  and  endure  to  be  handled  and 
stroked  by  them,  but  also  yawn  and  offer  their  teeth  unto 
them  to  be  picked  and  cleansed  with  their  hands.” — 
P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  794. 

3.  To  gape;  to  open  wide.  (Said  of  the  mouth,  a 
chasm,  or  the  like.) 

“  Graves  yawn  and  yield  your  dead.” 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  V.  3. 

*4.  To  gape  for  anything;  to  express  desire  by 
yawning. 

“  The  chiefest  thing  at  which  lay  reformers  yawn.” — 

Hooker:  Eccles.  Politie. 

*5.  To  open  the  mouth  as  in  surprise  or  bewilder¬ 
ment  ;  to  gape. 

“The  affrighted  globe 

Should  yawn  at  alteration.”  Shakesp.:  Othello,  v.  2. 

yawn,  s.  [Yawn,  v.) 

1.  The  act  of  yawning  ;  a  gaping ;  an  involuntary 
opening  of  the  mouth  from  drowsiness,  dullness,  or 
fatigue. 

2.  The  act  of  gaping  or  opening  wide. 

“Sure  ’tis  the  friendly  yawn  of  death  for  me.” 

Congreve:  Mourning  Bride. 

*3.  An  opening,  a  chasm.  (Marston.) 

yawn'-ing,  *yan-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Yawn,, 

verb.) 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  one  who  yawns  ;  a  yawn. 

“With  affected  yawnings  at  the  close.” 

Dryden :  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  1,291. 

IT  Physiologically,  yawning  is  an  inspiration, 
deeper  and  longer  continued  than  a  sigh,  drawn 
through  the  widely  open  mouth,  accompanied  by 
a  peculiar  depression  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  fre¬ 
quently  by  an  elevation  of  the  shoulders. 
(Foster.) 

yawn'-Ing-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  yawning;  -ly.)  In 
a  yawning  manner ;  with  yawns  or  gapes  ;  drowsily. 

“Leaning  upon  your  idle  elbow  yawningly  patter  out 
those  prayers  whose  sound  or  sense  ye  understand  not.” — 
Bp.  Hall:  The  Hypocrite. 

yawp,  s.  [A  variant  of  yelp.]  A  yelp  or  cry,  as 
of  a  dog. 

yawp,  v.i.  [Yawp,  s.]  To  yelp. 

yaw§,  s.  [From  a  West  African  negro  word  yaw 
=  a  raspberry.] 

Pathol. :  A  disease  in  which,  without  premonitory 
symptoms,  portions  of  the  skin,  especially  about 
the  face,  the  scalp,  the  axilla,  and  the  genitals,  be¬ 
come  covered  with  small,  dusky  red  spots,  which 
develop  into  raspberry  or  mulberry-like  tubercles, 
sometimes  ulcerating.  The  malady  may  continue 
for  many  years,  or  for  life.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  the 
West  Indies,  North  America,  and  Africa.  Called 
also  Framboesia  and  Pian. 

“A  mysterious  malady  referred  to  as  ‘yaws.’” — M.  Col¬ 
lins:  Thoughts  in  my  Garden,  i.  54. 

*jf-clad',  a.  [Pref.  y-,  and  English  clad.)  Clad, 
clothed. 

“Her  words  yclad  with  wisdom’s  majesty.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Part  II.,  i.  1. 

*jf-cleped’,  *3f-clept',  pa.  par.  [A.  S .geclypdd, 
pa.  par.  of  geclypian—  to  call.]  Called,  named. 

“Judas  I  am,  ycleped  Maccabseus.” 

Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  v.  2. 

*y-die,  a.  [Idle.] 

*y-drad,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.  [Dread,  u.] 

ye,  pron.  [A.  S.  ye  (nom.),  eower  (gen.),  edw 
(dat.  &  acc.)  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  gij= ye,  w=you  ;  Icel. 
er,  ier=ye,  ydhar— your,  ydhr=yon ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  i— 
ye,  you  ;  Ger.  ihr ;  O.  H.  Ger.  ir—  ye,  iuwar,  iuwer= 
your;  iu= you;  Goth.  jus= ye,.  izwara=your,  izivis 
=you.  1  Properly  the  nominative  plural  of  thou,  the 
second  personal  pronoun,  you  being  the  dative  and 
accusative,  and  your  the  genitive.  But  in  later 
times  ye  was  used  as  an  objective  as  well  as  a 
nominative.  Ye  is  now  almost  obsolete  except  in 
sacred  or  solemn  writings  or  addresses,  its  place 
being  taken  by  you.  [You,  Your.]  The  confusion 
between  ye  and  you  did  not  exist  in  Old  English. 
Ye  was  always  used  as  a  nominative,  and  you  as 
a  dative  or  accusative.  In  the  English  Bible  the 
distinction  is  very  carefully  observed;  but  in  the 
dramatists  of  the  Elizabethan  period  there  is  a 
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very  loose  use  of  the  two  forms.  Not  only  is  you 
used  as  nominative,  but  ye  is  used  as  an  accusative. 
{Morris:  Hist.  Outlines  of  English  Accidence,  §155.) 

“Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world,  I  hate  ye.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

♦ye,  adv.  [Yea.] 

yea,  *ya,  *ye,  adv.  &  s.  [A.  S.  ged— yea ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.,  Dan.,  Sw.,  &  Ger.  ja;  Icel.  jd:  Goth.ja, 
jai;  allied  to  Goth,  j ah;  0.  Sax.  gia,  ja;  A.  S.  ge— 
also,  and.] 

A.  As  adverb: 

1.  A  word  expressing  affirmation  or  assent ;  yes ; 
ay ;  the  opposite  of  nay. 

“  Let  your  conversation  be  yea,  yea,  nay,  nay.” — Mat¬ 
thew  v.  37. 

If  Originally  yea,  like  nay,  was  used  in  reply  to 
questions  framed  in  the  affirmative;  as,  Will  he  go? 
Yea  (or  nay).  Yes  and  no,  on  the  contrary,  were 
used  in  questions  framed  negatively,  as,  Will  he  not 
go?  Yes  (or  no).  Yes  was  also  used  as  a  strong 
asseveration,  often  accompanied  by  an  oath.  The 
distinction  between  yea  and  yes  was  becoming 
neglected  in  England  as  early  as  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  Yea  is  now  used  only  in  writings  or  speeches 
of  a  solemn  or  sacred  style. 

2.  Formerly  used  to  introduce  a  subject  with  the 
sense  of  indeed,  verily,  truly,  is  it  so?  or,  it  is  so. 

“  Yea,  hath  God  said  ye  shall  not  eat  of  every  tree  in  the 
garden?” — Genesis  iii.  1. 

3.  Used  as=nay,  to  reprove,  or  notice,  or  amplify 
what  bas  gone  before;  not  this  alone;  not  only  so 
but  also ;  ay. 

‘‘I  therein  do  rejoice;  yea  and  will  rejoice.” — Phil.  i.  18. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  An  affirmative;  one  who  votes  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive  or  in  favor  of  any  question  or  motion ;  an  ay  or 
aye. 

2.  In  Scripture,  used  to  denote  certainty,  consist¬ 
ency,  harmony,  and  stability.  « 

“  All  the  promises  of  God  in  him  are  yea,  and  in  him 
are  amen.” — 2  Corinth.  L  20. 

♦yea-forsooth,  a.  A  term  applied  to  one  saying 
to  anything  yea  and  forsooth,  which  latter  was  not 
a  term  of  genteel  society  ;  hence,  low,  vulgar. 

“A  rascally,  yea-forsooth  knave.” — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV., 
Pt.  II.,  i.  2. 

♦yead,  *yeade,  *yede,  v.  i.  [A  fictitious  present 
tense  and  infinitive,  formed  from  the  old  pa.  t.  yode, 
eede.]  [Yede.]  To  go,  to  proceed,  to  move  along. 

“Then  badd  the  knight  his  lady  yede  aloof.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  xi.  5. 

yean,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  ednian= to  ean ;  geednian 
=  to  yean  ;  from  eacen= pregnant,  prop.  pa.  par.  of 
the  lost  verb  edcan=to  increase,  to  augment;  6can 
=to  increase,  to  eke.]  To  bring  forth  young,  as  a 
sheep  or  lamb  ;  to  ean.  [Eke.] 

“There  were  serious  complaints  from  those  few  districts 
where  Dorset  horn  flocks  yean  thus  early.” — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

yean -ling,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  yean;  dimin.  suff. 
•ling.] 

A.  As  subst.:  The  young  of  sheep;  a  lamb,  an 
eanling. 

“  To  their  store 

They  add  the  poor  man’s  yeanling .” 

Ben  Jonson  ■  Sad  Shepherd,  i.  L 

B.  As  adj. :  Lately  yeaned ;  young. 

"To  gorge  the  flesh  of  lambs  or  yeanling  kids.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  434. 

year,  *yeer,  *yer,  *yere,  s.  [A.  S.  gear,  ger=a 
year,  pi.  gear;  cogn.  with  Dutch  jaar ;  Icel.  dr; 
Dan.  aar  (sing.  &  pi.) ;  Sw.  dr;  O.  H.  German  jdr ; 
Ger ,jahr;_  Goth.Jer;  allied  to  Gr.  horos—  a  season, 
a  year;  7iora=a  season,  an  hour;  Lat.  hora;  Eng. 
hour.  As  in  Anglo-Saxon  so  in  early  times,  the 
word  was  unaltered  in  the  plural,  like  sheep,  deer; 
as,  “  This  seven  year  ”  {Shakesp. :  Much  Ado.  iii.  3)  ; 
hence  the  modern  phrase,  a  two -year  old  colt,  and 
the  like.] 

1.  A  unit  of  time,  marked  by  the  revolution  of  the 
earth  in  its  orbit.  The  year  is  either  astronomical 
or  civil.  The  former  is  determined  by  astronomical 
observation,  and  is  of  different  lengths,  according 
to  the  point  of  the  heavens  to  which  the  revolution 
is  referred.  When  the  earth’s  motion  is  referred  to 
a  fixed  point  in  the  heavens,  as  a  fixed  star,  the 
time  of  revolution  is  the  time  which  elapses  from 
the  moment  when  the  star,  the  sun,  and  the  earth 
are  in  a  straight  line,  till  they  again  occupy  the 
same  position  ;  this  is  called  a  sidereal  year.  If  the 
revolution  is  referred  to  one  of  the  equinoctial 
points,  the  year  is  somewhat  shorter  than  the  side¬ 
real  year,  on  account  of  the  jprecession  of  the 
equinoxes,  that  is,  the  retrogression  of  the  equi¬ 
noctial  points  along  the  ecliptic.  This  is  called  the 
equinoctial,  tropical,  or  solar  year.  The  length  of 
the  sidereal  year  is  365’2563612  mean  solar  days,  or 
365  days,  6  hours,  9  minutes,  9’6  seconds.  The  length 
of  the  solar  or  equinoctial  year  is  365 '2422414  mean 


solar  days,  or  365  days,  5  hours,  48  minutes,  49'7  sec¬ 
onds.  The  difference  between  these  two  years  is 
19  minutes  19'2  seconds  mean  solar  time,  that  being 
the  time  required  for  the  earth  to  advance  in  its 
orbit  a  distance  of  50'1"  of  arc.  The  civil  year  is 
the  year  of  the  calendar.  It  contains  a  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  days,  beginning  always  at  midnight  of  some 
day.  According  to  the  present  system,  or  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Gregorian  calendar,  every  year  the  num¬ 
ber  of  which  is  not  divisible  by  4,  also  every  year 
which  is  divisible  by  100,  and  not  by  400,  is  a  common 
year,  and  contains  365  days.  All  other  years  are 
called  leap  years,  and  contain  366.  The  ecclesias¬ 
tical  year  is  from  Advent  to  Advent.  Alunar  year  is 
a  period  consisting  of  twelve  lunar  months.  The 
astronomical  lunar  year  consists  of  twelve  lunar 
synodical  months,  or  354  days,  8  hours,  48  minutes, 
36  seconds.  The  common  lunar  year  consists  or 
twelve  lunar  months  or  354  days.  The  Embolismic, 
or  Intercalary  lunar  year,  consists  of  thirteen  lunar 
civil  months,  and  contains  384  days. 

2.  The  period  in  which  any  planet  completes  a  rev¬ 
olution  ;  as,  the  year  of  Jupiter  or  of  Saturn. 

3.  {PI.) :  Used  as  equivalent  to  age,  or  old  age. 

“Myself  am  struck  in  years,  I  must  confess.” 

Shakesp . :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii. 

H  (1)  Anomalistic  year :  [Anomalistic  Yeab.] 

(21  Gregorian  y ear :  [Geegoeian.] 

(31  Julianyear:  [Julian.] 

(41  Sabbatical  year;  [Sabbatic.] 

(5)  Year  and  a  day : 

Law:  The  lapse  of  a  year  with  one  day  added  to 
it ;  a  period  which  determines  a  right  or  works  pre¬ 
scription  in  many  cases. 

(6)  Year  day  and  waste : 

Law :  Part  of  the  sovereign’s  prerogative  in  Eng¬ 
land,  whereby  he  was  entitled  to  the  profits  for  a 
year  and  a  day  of  the  tenements  of  persons  at¬ 
tainted  of  petty  treason  or  felony,  together  with  the 
right  of  wasting  the  said  tenements ;  afterwards  re¬ 
storing  it  to  the  lord  of  the  fee.  It  was  abolished 
by  the  Felony  Act,  1870. 

(71  Year  of  Grace :  Any  year  of  the  Christian  era. 

(8)  Year  to  year  tenancy  : 

Law:  A  tenancy  taken  at  first  for  a  year,  but 
which  continues  for  a  second  year  unless  one  of  the 
parties  on  the  expiration  of  the  first  six  months  in¬ 
timates  to  the  other  his  intention  not  to  renew  it. 
The  same  rule  will  obtain  year  after  year  till  the 
six  months  notice  of  non-renewal  is  given. 

year-book,  s. 

1.  A  book  published  annually,  each  issue  contain¬ 
ing  new  or  additional  information;  a  work  pub¬ 
lished  each  year,  and  intended  to  supply  fresh 
information  compiled  up  to  date  on  matters  in  re¬ 
gard  to  which  changes  are  continually  taking  place. 

“  Not  simply  a  year-book,  as  its  name  implies,  but  a 
year-book  compiled  by  one  who  knows  the  meaning  of 
the  facts  and  figures  which  he  has  so  laboriously  put 
together.” — London  Globe. 

2.  A  book  containing  annual  reports  of  cases 
adjudged  in  the  courts  of  England,  from  the  time 
of  Edward  II.  to  that  of  Henry  VII.  inclusive,  and 
published  annuaHy. 

“  The  reports  are  extant  in  a  regular  series  from  the 
reign  of  king  Edward  the  second  inclusive;  and  from  his 
time  to  that  of  Henry  the  eighth  were  taken  by  the  protho- 
notaries,  or  chief  scribes  of  the  court,  at  the  expense  of 
the  crown,  and  published  annually,  whence  they  are 
known  under  the  denomination  of  the  year-books.” — 
Blackstone:  Comment.  (Introd.,  g  8.) 

♦year’s  mind,  *year-mind,  subst.  Here,  mind 
means  memorial  rather  than  wish  or  intention. 
Hence,  the  original  meaning  of  year-miud  was  that 
of  a  memorial,  often  a  mass,  a  year  subsequent  to 
the  decease  qf  the  individual  to  whom  it  was  de¬ 
voted.  Or  it  might  mean  an  anniversary ;  cf.  month's 
mind. 

♦yeared,  a.  [Eng.  year:  -ed.~\  Numbering  years; 
aged. 

“Year'd  but  to  thirty.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Sejanus,  i.  L 

♦year’-ll-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  yearly;  - ly .]  Yearly; 
year  by  year. 

“The  great  quaking-grass  sowen  yearlily  in  many  of 
the  London  gardens.” — Johnson:  Herball. 

year  -ling,  s. &a.  [Eng.  2/ear;  dimin.  suff. -ling.'] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  young  animal  one  year  old,  or  in 
the  second  year  of  his  age. 

B.  As  adj. :  Being  one  year  old. 

“A  yearling  bullock  to  thy  name  shall  smoke, 
Untamed,  unconscious  of  the  galling  yoke.” 

Pope.  {Todd.) 

year'-ly,  *yeare-ly,  *yere-ly,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng. 
year ;  -ly. J 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Happening,  accruing,  or  recurring  every  year. 

“  The  yearly  feast, 

Devoted  to  our  glorius  god,  the  sun.” 

Howe:  Ambitious  Step-mother,  L 


2.  Comprehended  in  a  year;  accomplished  in  a 
year. 

“The  yearly  course  that  brings  this  day  abauk 
Shall  never  see  it  but  a  holiday.” 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  iii.  L 

3.  Lasting  a  year ;  as,  a  yearly  plant. 

4.  Having  the  growth  of  a  year. 

B.  As  adv.:  Annually;  every  year;  year  by  year. 
“  Yearly  thy  herds  in  vigor  will  impair.” 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgia  iii.  112. 

yearn  (1),  *yearne,  *yern  (l),  *yerne  (l),  v.  i. 
[A.S  •  gyrnan— to  yearn,  to  be  desirous,  from  georn 
=desirous,  eager ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  girna— to  desire, 
from  g jam— eager ;  Goth.  aairnjan= to  long  for, 
from  gairns=  desirous ;  O.  H.  Ger.  gerdn,  kerdn ; 
Ger.  begehren— to  long  for;  Gr.  {chairo)  =  to  _ re¬ 
joice;  {chara)—  joy;  {charis)= grace;  Lat .  gratia= 
grace;  Sansc.  hary= to  desire.]  To  feel  mental 
uneasiness  from  longing  desire,  tenderness,  affec¬ 
tion,  pity,  or  the  like ;  to  be  filled  with  eager  long¬ 
ing  ;  to  desire  wistfully  ;  to  long. 

“Joseph  made  haste,  for  his  bowels  did  yearn  upon 
his  brother;  and  he  sought  where  to  weep.” — Genesis . 
xliii.  30. 

♦yearn  (2),  *yern  (2),  ♦yerne,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Prop. 
ern,  the  form  yern  being  due  to  the  A.  S.  pref.  ge-. 
Em  is  a  corrupt,  of  Mid.  Eng.  ermen=  to  grieve, 
from  A.  S.  yrman= to  grieve,  to  vex  ;  also  ge-yrman, 
from  earm=wretched,  miserable,  poor ;  cogn.  with, 
Dut.  am= poor,  indigent;  Icel.  armr= wretched: 
Dan.  &  Sw.  arm;  Goth,  arms;  Ger.  arm.  { Skeat .)] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  grieve;  to  be  pained  or  dis¬ 
tressed  ;  to  mourn. 

“  Falstaff  is  dead. 

And  we  must  yearn  therefore.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  ii.  3. 

B.  Trans. :  To  pain,  to  grieve,  to  distress,  to  vex. 

“She  laments  for  it,  that  it  would  yearn  you r  heart  to 

see  it.” — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  iii.  6. 

yearn  (3),  v.  i.  &  t.  [For  earn=  to  curdle.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  curdle  or  coagulate,  as  milk. 
{Scotch.) 

B.  Trans.:  To  cause  to  curdle  or  coagulate,  as 
milk.  {Scotch.) 

♦yearn  (4),  *yearne  (3),  v.  t.  [For  earn— to  gain.) 
To  earn,  to  gain,  to  procure. 

“  The  which  shal  nought  to  you  but  foule  dishonor 
yearne.”  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  YI.  i.  11. 

♦yearne,  *yerne,  adj.  [A.  S.  earm  =  miserable, 
wretched.]  [Yeaen  (2),  v.J  Sad,  mournful. 

“  But  of  hire  songe,  it  was  as  loud  and  yerne , 

As  any  swalow  sitting  on  a  herne.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,258. 

♦yearn'-ful,  *yearn-full,  a.  [Eng.  yearn  (2); 
-full.)  Mournful,  sad. 

“  His  yearnfull  heart  pitying  that  wretched  sight.” 

P.  Fletcher:  Purple  Island,  ix. 

yearn  -ing  (1),  a.  &  s.  [Yeaen  (1),u.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Longing,  having  a  longing  desire. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  feeling  of  one  who  yearns ;  a 
strong  feeling  of  tenderness  ;  a  longing  desire. 

“  I  had  not  till  then  the  notion  of  the  yearnings  of  heart 
which  a  man  has  when  he  sees  his  child  do  a  laudable 
thing.” — Spectator,  No.  263. 

♦yearn'-Ing  (2),  a.  &  s.  [Yeaen  (2),  u.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Mournful,  sad,  sorrowing,  distressing. 

“  Those  yearning  cries  that  from  the  carriage  came, 

His  blood  yet  hot,  more  highly  doth  inflame.” 

Drayton:  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

B.  As  subst.:  Sadness,  mourning,  grief,  distress, 

yearn'-Ing,  s.  [Yeaen,  (3),v.]  Rennet.  {Scotch.} 

yearn  -ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  yearning  (11;  -ly.) 

In  a  yearning  manner;  with  yearning  or  longing 
desire. 

“  It  may  look  more  sympathetically  and  yearningly  at 
these  great  ecclesiasticisms.” — Brit.  Quar.  Review,  (18731. 
lvii.  29. 

yeast,  *yeest,  *yest,  s.  [A.  S.gist,  gyst;  cogn. 
with  Dutch  gest;  led.  jast,  just r ;  Sw .jast;  Danish 
gicer;  M.  H.  Ger.  jest;  Ger.  gdscht,  gischt.  From  a 
root  appearing  in  O.  H.  Ger.  jesan;  M.  H.  Ger.  jesen, 
gesen,  gem;  Ger.  geihren— to  ferment;  Gr.  zeo  —  to 
boil.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

♦2.  Spume  or  foam  of  water. 

“Now  the  ship  boring  the  moon  with  her  mainmast, 
and  anon  swallowed  with  yest  and  froth.” — Shakesp.: 
Winter’s  Tale,  iii.  3. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem.:  Barm.  The  yellowish,  viscid  substance 
deposited  from  beer,  or  which  rises  to  the  surface 
of  saccharine  solutions  during  the  process  of  fer¬ 
mentation.  Under  the  microscope,  it  appears  as  a 
mass  of  round  or  egg-shaped  cells,  termed  Torulse, 
containing  granular  matter.  These  exist  either 
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single  or  associated  in  heaps  or  strings,  each  cell 
having  an  average  diameter  of  gfa,  of  an  inch,  and 
consisting  of  a  thin-walled  sac  or  bag  containing 
protoplasm.  Yeast  is  the  potent  agent  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  alcohol  from  sugar,  each  molecule  of 
sugar  splitting  up  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  anhy¬ 
dride,  by  a  process  which  is  not  clearly  understood 
Heated  to  a  temperature  of  40%  its  efficiency  is 
almost  entirely  destroyed;  but,  when  deprived  of 
its  water  by  straining  and  strong  pressure,  and  kept 
in  a  cool  place,  it  retains  its  properties  unaltered 
for  ten  or  twelve  days.  When  washed  with  alcohol, 
dried  at  a  low  temperature,  and  mixed  with  a  little 
sYar?k,  it  retains  the  power  of  setting  up  the 
alcoholic  fermentation  for  several  months.  Grape- 
uuice,  and  several  other  vegetable  juices,  when  left 
;tor  a  few  days  at  a  suitable  temperature,  develop 
yeast  cells  in  great  abundance,  without  any  ad¬ 
dition  of  yeast,  probably  from  the  presence  of 
spores  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  In  bread- 
making,  yeast,  both  in  its  liquid  and  dried  states, 
is  added  with  warm  water  to  flour  to  give  a  start  to 
the  fermentation  process,  thereby  supplying  car- 
bonic-acm  gas,  which  communicates  a  spongy  or 
light  texture  to  the  bread.  It  is  also  essential  to 
the  production  of  wine  from  grape  juice  and  other 
fruit  jmces,  the  manufacture  of  beer,  and  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  distilled  spirits. 

2.  Pharm.:  Beer  yeast,  when  applied  externally, 
acts  as  a  stimulant  and  antiseptic.  As  a  poultice 
it  corrects  the  discharges  of  indolent  ulcers.  It 
has  been  given  also  internally  in  low  states  of  the 
system,  but  with  doubtful  efficacy.  ( Garrod .) 

if  (1)  Artificial  yeast:  Dough  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  common  yeast,  made  into  cakes  and 
dried. 

(2)  German  yeast:  Common  yeast  drained  and 
pressed  till  nearly  dry.  In  this  state  it  can  be  kept 
for  several  months,  and  is  much  used  by  bakers. 

(3)  Patent  yeast:  Yeast  collected  from  a  wort  of 
malt  and  hop,  and  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as 
German  yeast.  [T[  (2).] 

yeast-bitten,  a. 

Brewing :  Too  much  affected  by  yeast. 

“When  the  process  of  attenuation  becomes  so  slack  as 
not  to  exceed  half  a  pound  in  the  day,  it  is  prudent  to 
cleanse,  otherwise  the  top-barm  might  re-enter  the  body 
of  the  beer,  and  it  would  become  yeast-bitten." — XJre. 

yeast-plant,  s. 

Botany:  Torula  or  Saccharomyces  cerevisice. 
[Tobula.] 

yeast-powder,  s.  A  substitute  for  yeast  used  in 
leavening  bread,  consisting  of  a  preparation  of 
soda,  phosphates,  and  other  substances,  in  the 
form  of  a  powder. 

♦yeast,  v.  i.  [Yeast,  s.]  To  ferment. 

“  Yeasting  youth 

Will  clear  itself  and  crystal  turn  again.” 

Keats:  Otho  the  Great,  iii.  2. 

yeast'-I-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  yeasty ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  yeasty. 

yeast  -y,  yest-y,  a.  [En g.  yeast;  -y.]  Pertain, 
ing  to,  containing,  or  resembling  yeast;  hence, 
frothy,  foamy,  spumy,  yesty  (q.  v.). 

♦yedd-ing,  *yedd-yng,  s.  [A.  S.  gydd=a  song, 
gyddian  —  to  sing ;  cf.  “  Yeddynge  or  geest,  idem 
quod  geest  (=a  romaunce)”  ( Prompt  Parv.).]  A 
Song  ;  properly  a  gleeman’s  song,  embodying  some 
popular  tale  or  romance. 

“Wei  couthe  he  synge  and  pleyen  on  a  rote. 

Of  yeddynges  he  bar  utterly  the  prys.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  237.  (Prol.) 

♦yede,  *yeode,  *yode,  *eode,  pret.ofv.  [A.  S. 
eode,  ge-eode= went ;  from  the  same  root  as  Lat.  eo, 
infin  .ire;  Sansc.  i— to  go.]  [Yead.]  Went. 

“Wherof  tho  bysshop  beynge  gladde  and  fayne,  yocle 
vnto  the  house  of  the  sayd  herdman,  the  whiche  receyued 
hym  with  glad  chere.” — Fabyan:  Chronycle,  ch.  lxxxiii. 

yeel,  s.  [Eng.  eel,  with  pref.  y-.]  An  eel.  ( Prov .) 

♦yefte,  s.  [Gift.] 

yeld,  yall,  yell,  a.  [Icel.  geldr= barren,  giving 
no  milk  ;  Sw.  paZl=unfruitful,  barren,  sterile.]  Not 
giving  milk,  barren.  (Scotch.) 

“Beginning  to  shoot  the  yeld  hinds.”— Athenaeum,  Oct. 
80,  1886,  p.  560. 

♦yelde,  v.  t.  [Yield,  v.] 

♦yelde-halle,  s.  [Guildhall.] 

yelk,  s.  [Yolk.] 

yell,  a.  [Yeld.] 

yell,  *yell  en,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  gellan,  giellant 
gyllan’=to  yell,  to  cry  out,  to  resound;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  gillen;  Icel.  gella ,  gjalla  (pa.  t.  gall) ;  Dan. 
gicelle,  gialde  ;  Sw.  galla-to  ring,  to  resound  ;  Ger. 
gellen= to  resound.  The  same  root  appears  in  Icel. 
gala  (pa.  t.  g6l,  pa.  par.  galinn)=to  sing;  A.  S. 
galan  (pa.  t.  g6l)  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  galan,  kalan ;  English 
nightingraie  (q.  v.).]  _ 


A.  Intrans.:  To  cry  out  with  a  loud,  sharp,  dis¬ 
agreeable  noise ;  to  shriek  hideously ;  to  scream  or 
cry  as  in  agony  or  horror. 

“The  cruell  wound  enraged  him  so  sore, 

That  loud  he  yelled  for  exceeding  paine.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  xi.  37. 

B.  Trans.:  To  utter  with  a  yell  or  shrill  scream; 
to  scream  out. 

“As  if  it  fell  with  Scotland,  and  yell'd  out 
lake  syllable  of  dolour.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

.yell,  subst.  [Yell,  v.l  A  sharp,  loud,  shrill  and 
hideous  scream ;  a  shriek  or  scream  as  of  horror  or 
agony. 

“But  ah!  those  dreadful  yells  what  soul  can  hear?” 

Cowper:  Needless  Alarm. 
♦yelleden,  pret.  ofv.  [Yell,  v.] 
yell  -lng,  *yell-ynge,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [Yell,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  noise  of  one  who  or  that 
which  yells ;  a  yell. 

“With  wailing  great,  and  women’s  shrill  yelling 
The  roofs  gan  roar;  the  air  resound  with  plaint.” 

Surrey:  Virgil’s  AZneis,  iv. 

yell-6ch  (ch  guttural),  v.  i.  [Y^ll,  v.]  To  yell, 
to  scream,  to  shriek.  (Scotch.) 

yell-och  (ch  guttural),  s.  [Yelloch,  u.]  A  yell, 
a  scream,  a  shriek.  (Scotch.) 

yel-low,  *yel-ow,  ♦yel-owe,  *yelu,  *yeoluh, 
♦yelwe,  a.  &s.  [A.  S.  geolo ,  geolu  (leva.  geolwe)  = 
yellow;  cogn.  with  Dut.  geel;  O.  H.  Ger.  gelo,  kelo; 
Ger.  gelb,  allied  to  Gr.  chloe=  the  young  verdure  of 
trees  ;  Lat.  7ieivws=light  yellow,  and  from  the  same 
root  as  green,  gall,  and  gold.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Being  a  pure,  bright,  golden  color,  or 
of  a  kindred  hue ;  having  the  color  of  that  part  of 
the  solar  spectrum  between  orange  and  green. 

“An  apple  also  which  first  is  grene  waxeth  not  sodenly 
yelowe,  but  first  it  is  somewhat  white  betwene  grene  and 
yelowe  indifferent.” — Fisher :  A  Godlie  Treatise,  die. 

*[[  (1)  Used  as  betokening  jealousy,  envy,  melan¬ 
choly,  &c. ;  jaundiced,  a  usage  derived  from  the 
figurative  ideas  connected  with  jaundice,  the  skin 
in  jaundice  being  of  yellow  hue. 

“  With  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy.” 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4. 
*(2)  Used  as  denoting  age  or  decay. 

“  Fall’n  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  v.  3. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Art,  dtc.:  One  of  the  three  primary  colors;  a 
bright  golden  color,  the  type  of  which  may  be  found 
in  the  field  buttercup,  which  is  a  pure  yellow. 
Mixed  with  blue,  yellow  yields  green,  and  with  red 
it  produces  orange.  All  our  yellow  pigments  are 
alloyed  with  blue  or  red.  Gamboge  is  a  tolerably 
pure  yellow  pigment,  but  is  tinged  with  blue ;  then 
comes  gold  ocher  tinged  with  red ;  next  yellow 
ocher  and  Naples  yellow.  The  other  yellow  pig¬ 
ments  are  chrome  yellow,  lemon  yellow,  Indian 
yellow,  gall-stone,  Roman  ocher,  Mars  yellow,  terra 
di  Sienna  (raw  and  burnt),  Indian  pink,  cadmium 
yellow,  &c.  The  principal  yellow  dies  are  obtained 
from  arnotto,  fustic,  French  berries,  quercitron 
bark,  turmeric,  saw-wort,  weld  and  willow  leaves ; 
also  from  chromate  of  lead,  iron  oxide,  nitric  acid, 
sulphide  of  antimony,  and  sulphide  of  arsenic.  In 
blazonry,  gold  is  the  symbol  of  love,  constancy,  and 
wisdom;  and,  by  opposition,  yellow  in  our  days 
still  denotes  inconstancy,  jealousy,  and  adultery. 
In  France  the  doors  of  traitors Vere  daubed  with 
yellow;  and  in  some  countries  the  law  formerly 
ordained  that  Jews  should  be  clothed  in  yellow 
because  they  had  betrayed  our  Lord.  Judas  is  rep¬ 
resented  clothed  in  yellow.  In  China  yellow  is  the 
symbol  of  faith. 

“Also  your  lordship  shall  understand  that  the  coastes 
of  the  sea  throughout  all  the  world  I  haue  colored  with 
yellow,  for  that  it  may  appeare  that  all  that  is  within  the 
line  colored  yellow  is  to  be  imagined  to  be  maine  land  or 
islands,  and  all  without  the  line  so  colored  to  bee  sea, 
whereby  it  is  easie  and  light  to  know  it.” — Hackluyt:  Voy¬ 
ages,  vol.  i.,  p.  216. 

2.  Botany :  A  genus  of  colors  of  which  the  typical 
species,  called  simply  yellow  (in  Latin  luteus,  in 
words  of  Greek  composition  xantho-),  is  of  a  gam¬ 
boge  hue.  The  other  species  are  lemon-colored, 
golden-yellow,  pale-yellow,  sulphur-colored,  straw- 
colored,  leather-yellow,  ocher-color,  waxy-yellow, 
yolk-of-egg,  apricot-color,  orange-color,  saffron- 
colored,  isabella-color,  testaceous-tawny,  and  livid. 
(Lindley  :  Introd.  to  Botany  (3d  ed.),pp.  478-479.) 

If  (1)  Botany:  Yellow  Bachelor  s  Buttons  is  a 
double-flowered  variety  of  Ranunculus  acris ,  culti¬ 
vated  in  gardens.  Yellow  Bird’s  Nest=the  genus 
Monotropa  (q.  v.),  spec.  M.  hipopitys ;  named  in 
distinction  from  the  Wild  Carrot,  also  called  Bird’s 
Nest.  (Prior.)  Yellow  Dead  Nettle=  Galeobdolon 
luteum.  Yellow  Sanders  Wood = Pterocarpus  fiavus. 
Yellow  Water  Lily —Nuphar  lutea.  


(2)  Min.:  Yellow  arsenate  of  nickel= Xanthiosite; 
yellow  copperas —Copiapite;  Yellow  copper  ore- 
Copper  pyrites ;  Yellow  lead-spar=  Wulfenite ;  Yel- 
low  crfir:  Wit  7 ’fpytifo 

(3)  Pathol. :  Yellow  Atrophy  of  the  Liver  is  a  dis¬ 

ease  called  also  Acute  Atrophy,  Wasting  or  Soften¬ 
ing  of  the  Liver,  Diffused  Hepatitis,  or  Fatal 
Jaundice.  [For  Yellow  Softening  of  the  Brain,  see 
Softening,  If  (3).]  , 

yellow-ammer,  s.  [See  extract  under  Yellow- 
HAMMEB.] 

yellow-archangel,  s. 

Bot. :  Galeobdolon  luteum. 
yellow-baboon,  s.  [Wood-baboon.] 
yellow-balsam,  s. 

Bot. :  A  species  of  Balsaminaceee,  Impatiens  Noli - 
tang  ere. 

yellow-bark,  s.  The  yellow,  or  orange-yellow, 
febrifugal  bark  of  Cinchona  flava  or  aurantiaca , 
consisting  of  the  bass  or  inner  bark.  Called  also 
Calisaya-bark. 

yellow-barred  brindle,  s. 

Entom. :  A  European  Geometer  moth,  Lobophora 
viretata,  and  the  caterpillar  of  which  feeds  on  the 
privet. 

yellow-belle,  s. 

Entom.:  A  rare  European  .Geometer  moth,  Apsi- 
lates  citraria,  of  the  family  Fidonidee.  It  is  found 
near  Plymouth  and  in  Ireland, 
yellow-bellied  flying-phalanger,  s.  [Petau- 

EUS.] 

yellow-bellied  water-mouse,  s. 

ZoGl. :  Hydromys  chry sog aster ,  from  New  South 
W  ales. 

yellow-berries,  s.  pi.  The  dried,  unripe  berries 

of  Rhamnus  infectorius.  They  are  brought  from 
the  South  of  Europe  and  the  Levant  to  be  used  in 
dyeing. 

yellow-billed  woodpecker,  s. 

Ornith. :  Sphyrapicus  varius,  distributed  over  the 
United  States. 

yellow-bird,  s. 

Ornithology : 

1.  Chrysomitris  tristis,  the  American  Goldfinch,  or 
Thistle-bird,  generally  distributed  over  North 
America.  Length  about  five  inches ;  male  bright 
gamboge-yellow,  with  black  crown,  wings,  and 
tail :  band  across  wings,  inner  margin  of  tail 
feathers  and  tail  coverts  white ;  female  of  duller 
plumage. 

2.  Dendroica  cestiva,  common  throughout  the 
United  States.  Length  about  five  inches ;  head  and 
lower  parts  bright  yellow,  rest  of  upper  parts  olive- 
yellow  ;  back,  breast,  and  sides  streaked  with  brown¬ 
ish-red  ;  two  yellow  bands  on  wings.  Called  also  the 
Yellow-Poll  Warbler  and  Summer  Yellow  Bird.  The 
Cow-bird  often  deposits  one  of  its  parasitic  eggs  in 
the  nest  of  the  Summer  Yellow  Bird,  which  being 
unable  to  eject  the  large  strange  egg,  pecks  a  hole 
in  it  and  buries  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  nest.  If  by 
chance  the  Cow-bird  visits  the  same  nest  a  second 
time,  the  egg  is  again  buried,  and  thus  are  formed 
the  three-storied  nests  occasionally  found  by  egg- 
hunters.  (Ripley  &  Dana.) 

yellow-blossomed,  a.  Bearing  or  having  yellow 

blossoms. 

♦yellow-boy,  s.  A  gold  coin,  especially  an  eagle, 
or  a  sovereign.  (Slang.) 

“John  did  not  starve  the  cause;  there  wanted  not  yellow- 
boys  to  fee  counsel.” — Arbuthnot:  John  Bull. 

yellow-browed  warbler,  s. 

Ornith. :  Pliylloscopus  superciliosus,  a  rare  Euro¬ 
pean  visitor  from  western  Asia, 
yellow-bugle,  s. 

Bot. :  Ajuga  chamcepitys. 

yellow-bunting,  s.  [Yellow-hammee.] 
yellow-cartilage,  s. 

Anat. :  A  kind  of  cartilage  in  which  the  fibers  are 
similar  to  those  of  Elastic  tissue  (q.  v.). 
yellow-caul,  s. 

Botany:  Ranunculus  acris,  R.  bulbosus,  and  R. 
repens. 

yellow-centaury,  s. 

Bot.:  The  same  as  Yellowwoet  (q.  v.). 

yellow-chestnut,  s. 

Bot. :  Quercus  castanea. 

yellow-copperas,  s. 

Min. :  A  translucent  mineral  of  a  yellow  color  and 
pearly  luster,  consisting  chiefly  of  sulphuric  acid, 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  water.  (Dana.) 

yellow-coralline,  subst.  An  orange-colored  dye, 
formed  of  sulphuric,  carbolic,  and  oxalic  acids. 
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yellow  wall-lichen 


yellow-cress,  s. 

Bot. :  Barbarea  prcecox. 

yellow-deal,  s. 

Timber-trade :  The  timber  of  Pinus  sylvestris. 

yellow-earth,  s. 

Comm. :  A  yellowish  clay  colored  by  iron,  some¬ 
times  used  as  a  pigment.  ( Goodrich .) 

yellow-fever,  s. 

Pathol.:  An  acute,  infectious,  malignant  fever, 
occurring  mainly  in  subtropical  regions.  The  germs 
of  this  fever  are  more  likely  to  abound  in  low, 
moist,  badly  ventilated  places  than  at  an  elevation 
where  the  air  is  dry  and  a  good  circulation  is  main¬ 
tained.  They  are  seldom  taken  into  the  system  in 
food  or  drink,  but  usually  enter  the  lungs  with  the 
air,  and  persons  catch  the  disease  from  being  in  an 
infected  region,  attending  patients,  or  handling 
clothing  or  bedding  that  has  been  used  by  one 
haying  the  fever.  Any  exposure  that  produces  a 
chill  is  apt  to  precipitate  the  attack  when  other 
circumstances  are  propitious.  Hence,  in  a  tropical 
climate,  chilling  is  far  more  to  be  avoided  than 
getting  too  hot.  When  the  fever  first  makes  its  at¬ 
tack  it  behaves  so  much  like  some  other  maladies 
that  it  cannot  be  recognized  with  certainty.  Espe¬ 
cially  is  it  likely  to  be  confounded  with  malarial 
fever  or  with  dengue.  But  there  are  some  dis¬ 
tinguishing  symptoms.  Malaria  is  likely  to  make 
itself  known  by  a  severe  chill ;  yellow  fever  is  often 
accompanied  by  one  so  light  that  it  is  hardly 
noticed.  In  the  former  disease  a  good  deal  of  bile 
is  vomited  and  only  a  little  in  the  latter.  Dengue, 
a  mild  fever  common  in  the  Southern  States,  is  ac¬ 
companied  with  soreness,  but  this  is  in  the  bones 
and  joints,  whereas  in  yellow  fever  the  pain  is  in 
the  muscles.  Then  again,  dengue  has  a  certain 
well-defined  rash  between  the  shoulder  and  the 
throat.  Yellow  fever  has  not.  Three  important 
characteristic  symptoms  of  yellow  fever  are :  (1)  a 
yellowish  skin,  as  in  jaundice,  and  slightly  blood¬ 
shot  eyes ;  (2)  albuminuria;  (3)  a  peculiar  relation 
between  the  pulse  and  temperature.  In  most  fevers 
these  go  up  and  down  together,  though  perhaps  not 
at  the  same  rate.  But  in  this  particular  fever  the 
temperature  often  rises,  while  the  pulse  goes  down. 
The  onset  of  the  disease  is  sudden,  the  patient  feels 
weak,  perhaps  he  has  a  chill,  has  pains  in  back  and 
limbs,  hot,  dry  skin,  flushed  face,  nausea,  violent 
headache,  intense  thirst  and  no  appetite.  Delirium 
is  often  present.  After  from  one  to  three  days  of 
this  fever  there  comes  a  lull,  in  which  the  sympt<  ms 
ail  abate,  the  flushed  face  gives  place  to  a  yellow  or 
jaundiced  skin.  Sometimes  convalescence  com¬ 
mences  at  this  period  and  the  patient  recovers; 
otherwise  collapse  ensues,  the  skin  assumes  a  deep 
yellow  or  bronzed  appearance,  the  pulse  becomes 
rapid  and  feeble,  there  is  profound  debility,  the 
patient  experiences  great  gastric  irritability,  and 
after  occasionally  vomiting  food  and  bile,  throws 
up  blood  that  has  become  black  ;  then  follow  coma, 
convulsions  and  delirium,  death  usually  occurring 
on  the  4th  to  the  6th  day.  Sarnarelli,  the  Ita  ian 
physician  who  discovered  the  yellow  fever  microbe, 
finds  that  there  are  at  least  three  possible  causes  of 
death  in  a  case  of  yellow  fever.  He  notices  that  the 
bacilli  which  are  characteristic  of  other  diseases 
are  frequently  associated  with  those  of  yellow  fever 
in  the  bodies  of  the  patients;  and  he  thinks  that  in 
some  instances  the  fever  runs  its  course  without 
serious  harm  and  that  then  the  microbes  of  the 
other  malady  put  in  their  appearance  and  carry  the 
patient  off.  Secondly,  there  are  deaths  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  poison  produced  in  the  system  by  the 
bacillus  of  the  fever.  These  are  direct  consequences 
of  the  disease,  of  course.  Thirdly,  it  often  happens 
that  enough  injury  is  done  to  the  kidneys  by  the 
yellow  fever  germs  to  cause  uraemic  poisoning.  One 
attack  of  the  disease  protects  against  subsequent 
seizures. 

yellow-fibers,  s.  pi. 

.  Anat. :  Elastic  fibers  of  a  yellow  color,  occurring 
in  Areolar  tissue  (q.  v.). 

yellow-flag,  s.  Bot.:  Iris pseudacorus. 

.  yellow-gum,  s.  1.  Pathol.:  The  jaundice  of 
infants,  icterus  infantum.  2.  [Black-gum.  ] 

yellow-hammer,  tyellow-ammer,  yellow¬ 
bunting,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

Ornith. :  Emberiza  citrinella,  widely  distributed 
over  Europe  and  North  America.  Length  about 
seven  inches;  general  color  bright,  with  patches  of 
dark  brown,  richly-mottled  brownish-yellow  on 
back,  with  a  warm  ruddy  tinge;  primaries  black, 
edged  with  yellow ;  chin,  throat,  and  under  part  of 
bodj'  bright,  pure  yellow  turning  to  dusky-brown  on 
the  flanks;  tail  slightly  forked,  and  shorter  than  in 
the  Common  Bunting.  The  female  is  similarly- 
marked,  but  less  bright  in  hue.  The  Yellow-hammer 
frequents  hedges  and  low  trees;  it  nests  on  the 
ground,  and  the  male  assists  in  incubation.  The 
song  consists  of  few  notes,  but  is  sweet  and 
pleasing, 


*2.  Fig. :  A  gold  coin ;  a  yellow-boy.  (Slang.) 

“Is  that  he  that  hath  gold  enough?  Would  I  had  some 
of  his  yellow  hammers  I” — Shirley:  Bird  in  a  Cage. 

yellow  Hercules,  s. 

Botany :  A  plant,  Xanthoxylon  clava  Herculis, 
meaning  the  club  or  cudgel  of  Hercules..  So  called 
because  in  the  West  Indies  the  young  prickly  stems 
are  often  made  into  walking-sticks. 

yellow-horned  moth,  s. 

Entom. :  A  European  Night-moth,  Cymatophora 
flavicornis.  Fore  wings  pale,  greenish-gray,  with 
darker  portions ;  hind  wings  grayish-brown.  Ex¬ 
pansion  of  wings,  an  inch  and  a  half.  The  cater¬ 
pillar  feeds,  in  September,  on  the  birch,  rolling  up 
the  leaves  to  obtain  shelter  for  itself, 
yellow-jack,  s. 

1.  Yellow-fever.  (Colloq.) 

2.  The  flag  displayed  from  lazarettos,  naval  hos¬ 
pitals,  and  vessels  in  quarantine. 

yellow-jacket,  s.  A  small  species  of  wasp  with 
an  exceedingly  painful  sting, 
yellow-jasmine,  s. 

Bot. :  Gelsemium  sempervirens.  [Gelsemium.] 
yellow  journal,  s.  A  sensational  journal  or 
newspaper.  Sensational  literature  was  formerly 
bound  in  yellow  paper  covers,  hence  the  name 
“yellow  journal.” 

yellow  journalism,  s.  Sensational  journalism. 
“I  have  referred  particularly  to  the  work  that  is  done 
by  women  in  yellow  journalism,  because  the  most  difficult, 
the  most  enterprising,  the  most  sensational,  and  the  most 
cricrinnl  work  on  this  class  of  papers  is  done  by  women. 
K"  irlyatl  of  the  women  employed  on  a  yellow  journal  are 
k  '.own  as  special  writers.  To  be  sure,  work  of  a  difficult 
an  !  dangerous  order  is  required  of  the  men  on  the  staff, 
work  in  which  the  risking  of  life  and  limb  is  not  taken 
into  account.” — Elizabeth  L.  Banks,  i nNineteenth  Century 
fur  Aug.,  1898. 

yellow-lake,  s.  Various  pigments  of  a  bright 
color,  not  affected  by  an  impure  atmosphere,  but 
rm  idly  altering  under  the  influence  of  oxygen  and 
light.  (Weale.) 
yellow-legged  clear-wing,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  Hawk  Moth,  Trochilium  cyni- 
iforme  (Stainton)  ;  Sesia  cynipiformis  (Newman). 
re  wings  transparent,  with  the  costa  and  hind 
margin  black;  under  margin  and  transverse  central 
spot  blue-black,  tinged  with  orange;  body  black, 
with  yellow  rings  and  stripes;  the  expansion  of 
wings  about  an  inch.  Caterpillar  feeds  under  the 
bark  of  the  oak.  The  perfect  insect  appears  in 
June. 

yellow-legs,  s. 

Ornith.:  The  Yellow-shanked  Sandpiper  (q.  v.). 
“The  well-known  Yellow-legs  of  Eastern  sportsmen  has 
a  very  abundant  distribution  throughout  all  the  United 
States.” — Baird,  Brewer,  <&  llidgway:  Water  Birds  of 
North  America,  i.  273. 

yellow-line  quaker,  s. 

Entomology:  A  European  Night-moth,  Orthosia 
m  icilenta.  It  is  of  a  yellowish,  ochery  color.  The 
ca  terpillar,  which  is  reddish-brown  with  white  dots, 
fends  on  beech, 
yellow-loosestrife,  s. 

Bot. :  Lysimachia  vulgaris. 

yellow -metal,  s.  A  sheathing  alloy  of  copper, 
2;  zinc,  1.  [Muntz-met al.] 
yellow-nuphar,  s.  The  yellow  water-lily,  Nu- 
phar  luteum  or  lutea.  [Nuphae.] 

yellow-ocher,  s. 

Chem.:  An  argillaceous  earth,  colored  by  an  ad¬ 
mixture  of  oxide  of  iron.  When  finely  ground,  it  is 
used  as  a  pigment, 
yellow-orpiment,  s.  [Oepiment.] 
yellow  ox-eye,  s. 

Bot. :  Chrysanthemum  segetum » 
yellow-pimpernel,  s. 

Bot. :  Lysimachia  nemorum. 

yellow-pine,  s. 

Botany :  (1)  Pinus  mitis ;  (2)  P.  australis.  Both 
grow  in  the  United  States. 

yellow  pocket-mouse,  s. 

Zobl. :  Cricetodipusflavus,  a  minute  rodent,  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Its  fur  is  pale  buff, 
yellow-race,  s. 

Ethnology:  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Mongols,  Lapps,  Esquimaux, 
&c. 

yellow-rattle,  s. 

Botany:  A  name  for  the  genus  Rhinanthus.  It 
belongs  to  the  order  Scrophulariaceee,  or  figworts, 
and  is  called  Rattle  because  the  seeds  when  ripe 


rattle  in  the  husky  capsules.  The  typical  species, 
the  Common  Yellow-rattle  (Rhinanthus  crista - 
galli),  with  its  two  sub-species,  the  Greater  and 
the  Lesser  Yellow-rattles,  is  wild  in  Europe.  AH 
the  three,  as  their  names  imply,  have  yellow 
flowers.  [Rhinanthus.] 

yellow-ringed  carpet,  s. 

Entom. :  A  Geometer  Moth,  Larentiaflavicinctata. 
It  occurs  in  the  northwest  of  Europe. 

yellow-rocket,  s. 

Botany  :  Barbarea  vulgaris.  It  is  called  also  the 
Bitter  Winter-cress.  [Babbabea,  Winteb-ceess.] 

yellow-root,  s. 

Botany  : 

1.  Xanthorrhiza  apiifolia.  Its  long  roots  and 
rootstock  are  bright  yellow,  as  are  its  leaves,  bark, 
and  pith.  It  grows  in  the  Southern  States  of  N ortb 
America.  The  yellow-root  is  intensely  bitter,  and 
is  used  as  a  tonic.  The  native  Indians  formerly 
employed  it  as  a  dye. 

2.  Hydrastis  canadensis.  This  also  has  a  yellow 
root,  or  rather  an  underground  stem,  and  was  for¬ 
merly  employed  by  the  Indians  in  dyeing  yellow. 
It  likewise  is  tonic.  The  fruit  is  like  that  of  the 
raspberry,  but  the  plant  belongs  to  the  Ranuncu- 
lacem. 

yellow-sally,  s. 

Entomology :  Chloroperla  viridis,  a  small  green 
species,  belonging  to  the  family  Perlidse.  Called 
also  the  Willow-fly. 

yellow- shanked  sandpiper,  yellow-shanks, 

subst. 

Ornithology:  Totanus  flavipes,  an  American  bird. 
Length  ten  to  eleven  inches  ;  shades  of  gray  varied 
with  brown  and  black  above,  pure  white  beneath  ; 
bare  parts  of  legs  and  toes  yellow.  (See  extract.) 

“  The  food  of  the  yellow-shanks  consists  of  small  fishes, 
shrimps,  worms,  aquatic  and  other  insects,  and  sand- 
hoppers.  Its  habits  are  similar  to  those  of  other  sand¬ 
pipers.” — Yarrell:  Brit.  Birds  (ed.  4th),  iii.  481. 

yellow-shell,  s. 

Entom.:  A  European  Geometer  Moth,  Campto- 
qramma  bilineata.  It  has  yellow  wings  with  white 
lines.  The  caterpillar,  which  is  nocturnal,  feeds  on 
grasses. 

yellow-snake,  s. 

Zool.:  Chilobothrus  inornatus,  from  Jamaica, 
yellow-soap,  s.  [Soap,  s.] 
yellow-spot,  s.  [Macula-lutea.] 
yellow-spotted  emys,  s. 

Zobl. :  Emys  hamiltoni,  a  river  tortoise,  inhabit¬ 
ing  the  Ganges, 
yellow-succory,  s. 

Bot. :  Picris  hieracioides. 
yellow-suckling,  s. 

Bot.  <£  Agric. :  Trifolium  minus. 
yellow-sultan,  s. 

Bot. :  Centaurea  suaveolens. 
yellow-tail,  s. 

Ichthy.:  A  popular  name  for  the  genus  Seriola 
(q.  v.). 

yellow-tail  moth,  s. 

Entomology :  A  European  moth,  Liparis  aurifl.ua. 
Wings  satiny  white,  the  fore  ones  with  a  black 
spot  near  the  anal  angle;  body  white,  the  apex  of 
the  abdomen  golden  yellow.  The  caterpillar  feeds 
on  the  hawthorn,  spinning  a  web  among  its  food. 
The  perfect  insect  appears  in  July. 

yellow-tellurium,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Muelleeine  (q.  v.). 
yellow-throat,  s. 

Ornith. :  Swainson’s  name  for  the  genus  Trichas 
(q.  v.). 

yellow-tissue,  s. 

Anat. :  Elastic  tissue  (q.  v.). 

yellow-top,  s.  A  variety  of  turnip.  So  called 
from  the  color  of  the  skin  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
bulb.  Also  a  variety  of  grass,  a  species  of  agrostis. 
yellow-tubercles,  s.pl.  [Tubeecle,3.J 
yellow-underwing,  s. 

Entom.:  The  genus  Triphsena  (q.  v.).  The  cater 
pillars  are  called  Surface  grubs, 
yellow-vetchling,  i> 

Bot. :  Lathyrus  aphaca 

■yellow-viper,  s. 

Zobl.:  Bothrops  lanceolatus.  [Fee-de-lance.] 
yellow  wall-lichen,  s. 

Bot.:  Parmeliaparietina. 
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tyellow-warbler,  s. 

Ornith.:  Phylloscopus  (f  Sylvia,  *Motacilla )  tro- 
ehilus,  the  Willow-wren  (q.  v.).  ( Pennant :  Brit. 
ZoOl.,  i.  511.) 

♦yellow-wash,  s. 

Client. :  A  lotion  for  ulcers.  It  was  made  by  the 
decomposition  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  lime  water. 

yellow-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  Reseda  luteola. 

yellow-willow,  s. 

Bot.:  Salix  vitellina.  Called  also  the  Golden 
Osier. 

yellow-wood,  s. 

Bot. :  Oxley  a  xanthoxyla,  a  large  tree.  It  grows 
■  in  New  South  Wales. 

yellow-wove,  s.  A  wove  paper  of  a  yellow  color, 
yellow-wren,  s.  [Willow-wren.] 
yellow-yoldring,  yellow-yorling,  s. 

Ornith.:  The  Yellow-hammer  (q.  v.).  (Scotch.) 

“A  strange  superstition  that  the  Yellow-yoldring,  as  they 
most  frequently  call  the  bird,  is  on  very  familiar  terms 
with  the  Evil  One,  who  is  supposed  on  a  May  morning  to 
supply  it,  among  other  odd  dainties,  with  half  a  drop  of 
his  own  blood,  the  effect  of  which  is  somehow  to  produce 
the  curious  markings  on  its  eggs.” — Yarrell:  Brit.  Birds 
(ed.  4th),  ii.  44.  (Note.) 

yel'-low,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Yellow,  a.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  render  yellow. 

“So  should  my  papers  yellow'd  with  my  age, 

Be  scorn’d  like  old  men  of  less  truth  than  tongue.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet,  17. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  grow,  become,  or  turn  yellow. 

“The  opening  valleys,  and  the  yellowing  plains.” 

Dyer:  The  Fleece,  iv. 

yel'-l&w-Ihg,  s.  [Yellow,  s.]  A  process  in  the 
manufacture  of  pins.  It  consists  of  boiling  the  pins 
in  an  acidulous  solution,  previous  to  nurling  and 
tinning. 

yel'-low-ish,  *yel-ow-ysshe,  a.  [Eng.  yellow, 
a. ;  -ish.]  Somewhat  yellow  ;  of  a  color  approach¬ 
ing  yellow. 

“  The  second  is  the  cheat  or  wheaton  bread,  so  named 
bicause  the  color  thereof  resembleth  the  graie  or  yellow¬ 
ish  wheate,  being  cleane  and  well  dressed.” — Holinshed: 
Description  of  England. 

yel’-low-ish-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  yellowish ;  -?iess.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  yellowish. 

yel'-ldw-ness,  *yel-ow-nes,  s.  [Eng.  yellow,  a. ; 
-ness.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  yellow. 

“And  the  bruised  madder,  itself  being  drenched  with 
the  like  alcazite  solution,  exchanged  also  its  yellowness 
for  a  redness.” — Boyle:  Works,  i.  750. 

*2.  Fig.:  Jealousy.  [Yellow,  a.,  A.  If  (1),B.  1.] 
“Iwill  possess  him  with  yellowness.” —  Shakesp.:  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  3. 

II.  Bot.:  [Flavedo.] 
yel’-low§,  s.pl.  [Yellow,  a.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  An  inflammation  of  the  liver,  or  a  kind  of  jaun¬ 
dice  which  affects  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  caus¬ 
ing  yellowness  of  the  eyes. 

“His  horse  sped  with  spavins,  and  raged  with  the  yel¬ 
lows." — Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

2.  A  disease  of  peach-trees,  which  destroys  whole 
orchards  in  a  few  years. 

“Niagara  peach  business  is  almost  a  thing  of  the  past, 
owing  to  the  disease  called  the  yellows.” — St.  James’s 
Gazette,  Jan.  6,  1887. 

*3.  Jealousy.  ( Bronte :  Antipodes,  sig.  l.) 

II.  Bot.:  (1 )  Reseda  luteola;  (2)  Genista  tincto * 
ria. 

yel'-low-wort,  s.  [Eng.  yellow,  s. ;  and  wort.] 
Bot.:  The  genus  Chlora  (q.  v.). 
yel-low-y,  a.  [Eng.  yellow,  a. ;  -y.~\  Of  a  yellow 
color ;  yellowish. 

ye’p,  *yelpe,  *gelp-en,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  gilpan,  geil- 
pan  gylpan  (pa.  t.  gealp,  pa.  par.  golpen)  =to  talk 
noisily,  to  boast,  to  exult;  whence  gilp,aielp,  gelp, 
p?//p=boasting,  arrogance;  cogn.  with  Icel.  gjalpa 
=to  yelp ;  gjalfra  =  to  roar  as  the  sea ;  gjalfr  =  the 
din  of  the  sea.  Allied  to  yell  (q.  v.) .] 

*1.  :.’o  boast  noisily  ;  to  prate. 

“I  kepe  not  of  armes  for  to  yelpe, 

Ne  ask  I  not  to-morrow  to  have  victory.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,240. 

2.  To  utter  a  sharp  or  shrill  bark  ;  to  utter  a  sharp, 
quick  cry,  as  a  dog,  either  in  eagerness,  or  in  pain 
or  fear  ;  to  yaup. 

“A  little  herd  of  England’s  timorous  deer 
Mazed  with  a  yelping  kennel  of  French  curs.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  I.,  iv.  2. 


yelp,  s.  [Yelp,  v.] 

1.  An  eager  bark  or  cry ;  a  sharp,  quick  bark  or 
cry,  caused  by  fear  or  pain. 

2.  A  cry  ;  a  loud  or  shrill  shout. 

“If  slavery  be  thus  fatally  contagious,  how  is  it  that 
we  hear  the  loudest  yelps  for  liberty  among  the  drivers 
of  negroes  ?” — Johnson:  Taxation  No  Tyranny. 

*ye-man,  s.  [Yeoman.] 

*ye-man-rie,  s.  [Yeomanby.] 

Yen-I-se  -g,n,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Yenisei,  a  river  in  Siberia ;  specifically  applied 
to  the  dialect  spoken  by  the  people  occupying  the 
tract  of  country  along  the  middle  course  of  that 
river. 

ye  -nlte,  s.  [After  the  battle  of  Jena,  in  1806; 
suff.  -ite  ( Min .).] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Lieveite  (q.  v.). 
yeo  -man,  *ye-man,  *yo-man,  s.  [A  word  of 
doubtful^  origin.  The  most  probable  etymology  is 
that  of  Skeat,  i.  e.,  from  A.  S.  gd— a  district  or  vil¬ 
lage,  and  man;  cf.  O.  Fries,  ga,  go  (pi.  gae)=a  dis¬ 
trict,  village,  whence  gaman=  a  villager;  gafolk= 
people  of  a  village  ;  Dut.  gouw,  gouwe=a  province ; 
O.  Dut.  gouwe—a  hamlet,  a  country  village,  or  a 
field  ;  Low  Ger.  goS,  gohe=a  tract  of  country ;  O.  H. 
Ger .  gowi,  gewi ;  Ger.  gau;  Goth.  gawi=  a  province. 
Prob.  allied  to  Gr.  chora,  choros— an  open  space, 
country,  district,  land.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  man  possessed  of  small  estate  in  land,  and 
not  ranking  as  one  of  the  gentry ;  a  gentleman- 
farmer  ;  a  freeholder ;  a  farmer  or  other  person  living 
in  the  country,  and  occupying  a  position  between 
that  of  a  gentleman  and  a  laborer. 

“I  call  him  a  yeoman  whom  our  lawes  do  call  Legalem 
hominem,  a  word  familiar  in  writs  and  enquests,  which 
is  free  man  borne  English,  and  may  dispend  of  his  own 
free  land  in  yeerely  reuenue  to  the  summe  of  xl.  s.  ster¬ 
ling.” — Smith:  Commonwealth,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xxiii. 

*2.  An  upper  servant;  a  gentleman  servant;  a 
valet. 

“  A  yeman  hadde  he,  and  servantes  no  mo 
At  that  time,  for  him  luste  to  ride  so  ; 

And  he  was  cladde  in  cote  and  hode  of  green.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  102.  (prol.) 
*3.  A  kind  of  under-bailiff  ;  a  bailiff’s  assistant. 

“Where’s  your  yeoman ?  Is’t  a  lusty  yeoman} ” — 
Shakesp  :  Henry  1 V.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  1. 

*4.  One  not  advanced  to  the  rank  of  gentleman. 

“We  grace  the  yeoman  by  conversing  with  him.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  4. 
*5.  An  appellation,  given  in  courtesy  to  common 
soldiers. 

“  Fight,  gentlemen  of  England  1  fight,  good  yeomen.” 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  v.  3. 

*6.  A  member  of  the  yeomanry  cavalry.  [Yeo* 
MANEY,  2.] 

B.  Naut. :  A  person  appointed  to  assist  in  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  stores  of  the  gunner,  the  boatswain,  or 
the  carpenter  in  a  ship  of  war. 
yeoman-like,  a.  The  same  as  Yeomanly  (q.  v.). 
IT  Yeomen  of  the  guard:  [Beefeater  (2).] 
yeo'-man-ly,  adj.  [Eng.  yeoman;  -ly.]  Like, 
pertaining  to,  or  becoming  a  yeoman  ;  holding  the 
position  of  a  yeoman. 

“I  warrant  you  he’s  as  yeomanly  a  man  as  you  shall 
see.” — Greene:  Friar  Bacon. 

yeo'-man-ry,  *yeo-man-rie,  s.  [English  yeo¬ 

man  ;  -ry.~\ 

1.  The  collective  body  of  yeomen ;  yeomen  collect¬ 
ively. 

“The  third  and  last  sort  is  named  the  yeomanrie,  of 
whom,  and  their  sequele,  the  laborers  and  artificers,  I 
have  said  somewhat  even  now.” — Holinshed:  Description 
of  England,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

2.  A  force  of  volunteer  cavalry  first  embodied  in 
Britain  during  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  consisting  to  a  great  extent  of  country  gentle¬ 
men  and  farmers.  They  are  liable  to  be  called  out 
in  aid  of  the  civil  power  in  case  of  riot  at  any  time  ; 
in  case  of  actual  invasion,  or  the  appearance  of  an 
enemy  on  the  coast,  or  during  a  rebellion,  they  may 
be  assembled  for  active  service  ;  they  are  then  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Mutiny  Act  and  Articles  of  War,  and 
may  be  called  upon  to  serve  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain.  During  permanent  service  they  receive 
cavalry  pay  and  an  allowance  for  forage.  They 
undergo  six  days’ training,  and  must  attend  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  drills  yearly,  for  which  they  receive 
7s.  a  day  as  subsistence  allowance,  and  2s.  for  for¬ 
age.  Arms  and  ammunition  are  provided  by  the 
War  Office,  and  there  is  an  annual  allowance  of  £2, 
or  about  $9.74,  per  man  ;  but  each  man  has  to  pro¬ 
vide  his  own  horse,  which  is  exempt  from  taxation. 

yer-ba,  yer-ba  ma-t§,  s.  [Mate  (3).] 

*yerde,  s.  [Yard.] 

*yere,  s.  [Year.] 


yerg-as,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  coarse  woolen 
fabric  for  horse-cloths, 
yerk,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Jerk,  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  throw  or  thrust  with  a  sudden  smart  spring 
or  jerk.  / 

“Tbeir  wounded  steeds 
Fret  fetlock  deep  in  gore,  and  with  wild  rage 
Yerk  out  thoir  armed  heels  at  their  dead  masters.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  7. 

*2.  To  lash,  to  strike,  to  beat. 

“  Whilst  I  securely  let  him  over-slip 
Here  yerking  him  with  my  satyric  whip.” 

Marston:  Satires,  i.  8. 

3.  To  bind,  to  tie.  (Scotch.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  throw  out  the  legs  suddenly ;  to  kick  with 
both  hind  legs. 

“The  horses  being  trised  up  in  this  manner,  their 
riders  came  with  loud  cries  behind  them  and  some  with 
whips  in  their  hands  to  lash  them,  that  the  horse  being 
mad  withall,  yerked  out  behind,  and  sprang  forward  with 
his  foremost  legs  to  touch  the  ground.” — North:  Plutarch, 
p.  504. 

2.  To  move  with  sudden  jerks ;  to  jerk. 

“Hey  day,  hey  day, 

How  she  kicks  and  yerks  /” 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Sea  Voyage,  i. 

yerk,  s.  [Yerk,  v .]  A  sudden  smart  or  quick 
thrust  or  motion  ;  a  smart  stroke ;  a  jerk. 

*yerl,  s.  [Earl.] 

*yern,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Yearn.] 

*y-erne,  *y'-ern,  s.  [Iron.] 

*yerne,  a.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  georn .]  [Yearn,  a.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Brisk,  eager,  active. 

B.  As  adv.:  Briskly,  eagerly,  earnestly. 
*y-ern-ejf,  adj.  [Eng.  yerne,  s. ;  -y.]  Made  or 

composed  or  iron. 

“Thou  didste  beholde  it  vntil  there  came  a  stone  smyte 
out  without  handis,  which  smytte  the  image  vpon  his 
yerney  and  erthen  feete  breking  them  all  to  powlder.” — 
Joye:  Expos,  of  Daniel,  ch.  ii. 

yer’-nut,  s.  [Yorntjt.] 

♦yer  -row,  s.  [Yarrow.] 

♦yert  -point,  s.  [Prob.  from  Eng.  yerk= jerk, 
andpomt]  A  game  so  called.  [Blow-point.] 

“  Yert-point  nine-pins,  or  span-counter.* * — Lady  Ali¬ 
mony. 

yes,  *yis,  *yus,  adv.  [A.  S.  gise,  gese,  prob.  con¬ 
tracted  from  ged  sy=yea,  let  it  be  so,  yea,  verily ; 
where  s?/=let  it  be  so,  is  the  imperative  from  the 
root  as=to  be.  Yes  was  originally  the  answer  only 
to  questions  framed  in  the  negative  ;  as,  Will  he  not 
come  ‘l  Fes.]  A  word  or  particle  indicating  affirma¬ 
tion  or  assent.  Opposed  to  no. 

1[  (1)  Fes,  like  yea,  is  used  as  a  word  of  enforce¬ 
ment  by  repetition. 

“  I  say,  take  heed  ; 

“  Yes,  heartily  beseech  you.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  i.  2. 

(2)  For  the  distinction  between  yes  and  yea,  see 

Yea. 

yes  -g.-wal,  yas  -a-wal,  s.  [Hind.]  In  India, a 
state  messenger,  a  servant  of  parade  carrying  a 
silver  or  gold  staff ;  a  horseman  attendant  on  a 
man  of  rank. 

yesk,  v.  i.  [Yex.]  To  hiccup.  (Scotch  &  Prov.) 
yest,  s.  [Yeast.] 

yes -ter,  adj.  [A.  S.  geostra,  giestra,  gystra; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  gisteren;  Ger.  gestern;  Goth,  gistra; 
Lat.  hesternus=ot  yesterday  ;  Icel.  peer ;  Dan.  gaar ; 
Sw.  gdr;  Lat.  heri;  Gr.  chthes;  Sansc.  hyas= yes¬ 
terday.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  day  preceding  the 
present ;  next  before  the  present. 

“  And  shall  the  wretch  whom  yester  sun  beheld, 
Waiting  my  nod,  the  creature  of  my  pow’r, 

Presume  to-day  to  plead  audacious  love  ?  ” 

Congreve:  Mourning  Bride. 

yes-ter-day,  *yes-ter-daie,  *yis-tir-day,  s. 

A.  S.  geostran  dceg ;  cogn.  with  Dan.  dag  van  gist  er.] 
Yester.]  The  day  preceding  the  present ;  the  day 
ast  past ;  the  day  next  before  the  present. 

“  Yesterday  at  the  seventh  hour  the  fever  left  him.” — 
John  iv.  52. 

IT  (1)  Yesterday  is  often  figuratively  for  time  not 
long  gone  by ;  time  in  the  immediate  past. 

“We  are  but  of  yesterday." — Job  viii.  9. 

(2)  Yesterday  and  words  similarly  compounded 
are  generally  used  without  a  preposition,  on  or 
during  being  understood,  In  such  cases  they  may 
be  considered  as  adverbs  ;  as,  I  saw  him  yesterday. 

fyes’-ter-eve,  tyes’-ter-ev-en,  fyes-ter-ev- 
en-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  yester,  and  eve,  even  or  evening .] 
The  evening  last  past. 

“  In  hope  that  you  would  come 
Yestereve."  Ben  Jonson:  The  Satyr. 


b6il,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph-f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sham  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  del. 


yesterfang 
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yield 


*yes'-ter  -fang,  s.  [Eng.  yester,  and/ang.]  That 
which  was  taken,  captured,  or  caught  on  the  day 
preceding. 

“That  nothing  shall  be  missing  of  the  yesterfang 
Holinsherl:  Descript,  of  Scotland,  ch.  ix. 

yes  -ter-morn,  *yes'-t§r-morn-lng,  s.  [Eng. 
yester ,  and  morn ,  morning .]  The  morn  or  morning 
preceding  the  present ;  tne  morn  of  yesterday. 

“From  yestermom  till  eve.” 

Rowe:  Tamerlane,  ii. 

tyes  -tern,  a.  [Yester.]  Pertaining  or  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  day  last  past. 

tyes -ter-nlght  ( gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  yester,  and 
night .1  The  night  last  past ;  last  night. 

11  Also  used  adverbially. 

“  Keep  the  same  Roman  hearts 

And  ready  minds  you  had  yesternight.” 

Ben  Jonson:  Catiline,  iv.  3. 

tyes  -ter-year,  s.  [Eng.  yester,  and  year.}  The 
year  last  past ;  last  year. 

“But  where  are  the  snows  of  yestei-year  t” 

D.  G.  Rossetti:  Villon;  Ballad  of  Dead  Ladies. 

yes'-treen,  s.  [A  contraction  of  y ester e'en=yes- 
tereven.]  Last  night;  yesternight.  (Scotch.) 

yes'-t f,a.  [Eng.  yest ;  -y.} 

I.  Literally : 

1.  Relating  to,  composed  of,  or  resembling  yeast ; 
yeasty. 

2.  Foamy,  frothy,  spumy. 

“  The  yesty  waves 

Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

*11.  Fig.:  Light,  unsubstantial,  worthless. 

‘•Above  the  compass  of  his  yesty  brain.” 

Drayton:  Moon-calf. 

yet,  *yit,  adv.  &conj.  [A.  S.  git,  get,  giet,  gyt; 
cogn.  with  O.  Fries,  feta,  eta,  ita;  Fries,  jiette ;  M.  H. 
Ger.  iezuo,  ieze ;  Ger.  jetzt=norw.  The  A.  S.  get  is 
probably  a  contraction  of  ge  t6=  and  too,  i.  e.,  more¬ 
over.]  [To,  Too,  Yea.] 

A.  As  adverb: 

1.  In  addition  ;  moreover ;  over  and  above  ;  further, 
besides,  still. 

“  Yet  more  quarreling  with  occasion.” 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  6. 

2.  Now ;  by  this  time. 

“Know  you  me  vet?  ” — Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  3. 

3.  Already. 

“  Is  he  come  home  yet  t  ” 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  iv.  2. 

4.  Still ;  to  this  time ;  now  as  formerly  ;  in  continu¬ 
ance  of  a  former  state ;  at  this  or  at  that  time  as 
formerly. 

“Are  you  yet  living?” — Shakesp.  ■  Much  Ado,  i.  1. 

5.  Hitherto  ;  up  to  this  time  ;  so  long ;  so  far. 

“  The  dukedom  yet  unbowed.” 

Shakesp. ;  Tempest,  i.  2. 

6.  At  or  before  some  future  time ;  before  all  is 
done  or  finished ;  in  time ;  eventually. 

“He’ll  be  hanged  yet.” — Shakesp .:  Tempest,  i.  1. 

*7.  At  or  in  the  present  time  or  juncture ;  before 
something  else ;  now. 

8.  Though  the  case  be  such;  still;  nevertheless; 
for  all  that. 

“I  shall  miss  thee,  but  yet  thou  shalt  have  freedom.*' 
Shakesp.:  Tempest,  v. 

*9.  Apparently= though. 

“I  cannot  speak  to  her,  yet  she  urged  conference.” 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  i.  2. 

10.  At  least;  if  nothing  else. 

“  If  not  divine,  yet  let  her  be  a  principality.” 

Shakesp. ;  Two  Gentlemen,  ii.  4. 

B.  Asconj.:  Nevertheless,  notwithstanding,  still* 

“  Yet  I  say  unto  you,  That  even  Solomon  .  .  .  was  not 

arrayed  like  one  of  these.” — Matthew  vi.  29. 

IT  1.  As  yet : 

(1)  Up  to  this  time ;  before  this. 

“Hast  thou  as  yet  conferred  with  Margery  Jourdain?” 
— Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  2. 

(2)  Still ;  now  as  formerly. 

“I  might  as  yet  have  been  a  spreading  flower.” 

Shakesp,:  Complaint,  75. 

2.  Nor  yet:  Nor  even. 

3.  Not  yet,  yet  not:  Not  up  to  the  present  time; 
not  so  soon  as  now. 

“His  powers  are  yet  not  ready.” 

Shakesp..  Henry  V.,  iii.  3. 

4.  Used  in  compounds  in  the  poetic  style  with 
participles  to  denote  continuance  of  the  action  or 
state,  or  as  equivalent  to  still ;  as,  yet- loved,  yet- 
remembered,  &c. 

*yet-en,  pa.  par.  [Get,  v.] 

ye^h'-er,  v.  t.  [Prov.  Eng.  yeather= a  flexible 
twig.]  To  beat.  (Scotch.) 


yett,  s.  [Gate.]  (Scotch.) 

*yeve,  *yeven,  v.  t.  [Give.] 

*yev-en,  pa.  par.  [Give.] 
yev  -er-Ing,  yeth -er-ing,  pr.  par.  &  adj. 
[Yether.] 

yevering-bells,  s.pl. 

Bot. :  Pyrola  secunda. 

*yew  (ew  as  u),  (1),  *yewe,  s.  [Ewe.] 
yew  (ew  as  u),  (2),  *eugh,  *ew,  *ewe,  *yeugh, 
*yowe,  *yugh,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  iw,  iuu ;  cogn.  with 
But.  yf;  Icel.  yr;  O.  H.  Ger.  Iwa;  Ger.  eibe.  Prob¬ 
ably  of  Celtic  origin  ;  cf.  Ir.  iubhar— a  yew;  Gael. 
iubhar,  iughar—  a  yew-tree,  a  bow;  Wei.  yw,  ywen ; 
Corn,  hivin',  Bret,  ivin,  ivinen. 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language. 

I.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

*2.  A  bow. 

“Tubal  with  his  yew 
And  ready  quiver  did  a  boar  pursue.” 

Sylvester:  Handle  Crafts,  490. 

II.  Bot. :  The  genus  Taxus,  spec.  Taxus  baccata, 
under  which  Sir  J.  Hooker  places  its  six  supposed 
species.  An  evergreen  with  spreading  branches,  lin¬ 
ear  acute  leaves  more  or  less  falcate,  coriaceous, 
shining  above,  paler  below,  arranged  in  two  ranks. 
Male  catkins  yellow,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
long ;  females  minute ;  fruit  a  red  mucilaginous 
drupe  or  berry  with  green  seed.  It  is  indigenous  in 
most  parts  of  Continental  Europe  and  in  the  Him¬ 
alayas  6,000  to  10,000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  being 
in  the  last-named  regions  a  much  loftier  tree  than 
in  England.  The  sap-wood  of  the  yew  is  white, 
the  heart-wood  red,  hard,  close-grained,  and  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  a  fine  polish.  It  weighs  fifty-nine 
pounds  to  the  cubic  foot.  It  is  prized  in  Europe  by 


cabinet-makers,  and  was 
England,  as  it 
still  is  in  the  Him¬ 
alayas,  for  bow¬ 
making  ;  this  is 
said  to  be  at  least 
one  reason  why 
our  ancestors 
planted  it  in  so 
many  English 
churchyards.  In 
some  parts  of  the 
Khasia  .tiills  in 
Nepaul  the  yew  is 
deemed  sacred, 
and  its  wood  is 
burnt  as  incense. 

In  Thibet  a  vis¬ 
cous  exud  a  t  i  o  n 
from  it,  mixed 
with  other  gums, 


formerly  much  used  in 


Yew. 


is  similarly  em-  j  Male  flower;  2.  Female  flower;  3. 
ployed.  A  red  dye  stamen;  4.  Vertical  section  of 
is  made  from  the  fruit, 
tree  in  the  Bhutia 

country.  Bentley  and  Trimen  state  that  the  leaves 
and  young  branches  in  all  circumstances  act  as  a 
narcotico-acrid  poison  on  human,  beings,  horses, 
and  cows  ;  that  the  seed  of  the  fruit  is  poisonous, 
but  that  the  pulp  surrounding  it  is  not  so.  The 
bark  is  used  in  Kunawar  as  a  substitute  for  tea,  or 
is  mixed  with  tea-leaves.  In  India  its  leaves  and 
fruit,  which  somewhat  resemble  digitalis  in  their 
effects,  have  been  employed  as  a  lithic  in  calculus, 
and  as  an  antispasmodic  in  epilepsy  and  convul- 
sions.  There  is  an  advantage  in  yew  over  digitalis 
— that  the  former  does  not  accumulate  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  like  the  latter. 

B.  As  adject. :  Pertaining  to  or  relating  to  yew- 
trees  ;  made  of  the  wood  of  the  yew-tree. 

*yew-bow,  subst.  A  shooting  bow  made  of  yew, 
much  used  formerly  by  English  bowmen. 


yew-brimmle,  s. 

Bot. :  Rosa  canina.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 
yew-tree,  s.  A  yew  (q.  v.). 

“  When  Francis  uttered  to  the  maid 
His  last  words  in  the  yew-tree  shade.” 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe,  iv. 

yew  (ew  as  u),  v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  rise, 
as  scum  on  the  brine  in  boiling  at  the  salt-works. 

yew  -en  (ew  as  u),  adj.  [Eng.  yew  (2),  s. ;  -en.} 
Made  of  the  wood  of  yew.  [Eughen.1 
*yex,  s.  [Yex,  v.]  A  hiccough,  a  hiccup. 

“  They  do  stay  the  excessive  yex  or  hocket.” — P.  Hol¬ 
land:  Pliny,  bk.  xxvii.,  ch.  v. 

*yex,  *yeske,  *yesk-en,  *yex-en,  *yisk,  *yox- 
en,  *yyx-yn,  v.  i.  [A,.  S.  giscian= to  sob,  to  sigh; 
giosca,  giossa—a  sobbing;  cf.  Lat.  hisco,  hiasco= to 
yawn,  to  gape ;  O.  H.  Ger.  gien=to  yawn  (q.  v.),] 
To  hiccough  or  hiccup. 

“He  yoxeth,  and  he  speketh  thurgh  the  nose, 

As  he  were  on  the  quakke,  or  on  the  pose.” 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,150. 


Yez-de-gir-dl-gn,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  Yezdegird  III.,  who  gave  his  name  to  an  era, 
dating  from  his  accession  to  the  Persian  throne, 
June  16,  A.  D.  632. 

Yez'-I-di,  Yez-I-dee,  s.  [Persian,  &c.] 

Compar.  Relig.  (pi.) :  A  sect  of  religionists  who, 
while  admitting  that  God  is  supreme,  yet  believe 
the  devil  to  be  a  mighty  angel  deserving  of  worship. 
Probably  they  were  originally  Zoroastrians,  whose 
faith  became  partly  modified  by  the  Christians  and 
Mohammedans  with  whom  they  ultimately  came 
in  contact.  They  live  near  the  Euphrates,  and  were 
visited  by  Mr.  Layard  in  1841. 

*y-fere,  adverb.  [A.  S.  gef&ra=  a  companion.] 
Together;  in  company  or  union. 

“O  goodly  golden  chayne,  wherewith  yfere 
The  vertues  linked  are  in  lovely  wize.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  ix.  1. 

*y-herd,  a.  [Pref.  y-,  and  Mid.  Eng.  her= hair.] 
Hairy ;  covered  with  hair. 

*y-hold e,  pa.  par.  [Hold,  v.] 

yield,  *yeeld,  *yelde  (pa.t .*yeld,*yelded,*yelte, 
yielded;  pa.  par.  *y elded,  yielded,  *yolde,*y olden, 
*yoldun),  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  gieldan,  geldan,  gildan 
(pa.  t.  geald,  pi.  guidon,  pa.  par.  golden) ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  gelden;  Icel.  gjalda  (pa.  t.  gait,  pa.  par. 
goldinn) ;  Dan.  gielde ;  Sw.  gdlla  (for  g&lda)—  to  be 
of  consequence,  to  be  worth;  Ger.  aelten=  to  be 
worth  (pa.  t.  gait,  pa.  par.  gegolten ) ;  Goth,  gildan, 
in  compounds  fra-gildan,  us-gildan=to  pay  back. 
From  the  same  root  come  guild  and  guilt.} 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  resign,  to  submit,  to  acknowledge. 

“Gladly,  sir,  at  your  bidding 

I  woll  me  yelde  in  all  thing.” 

Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

*2.  To  pay,  to  recompense,  to  reward;  to  make 
return  to. 

“The  gods  yield  you  for ’t.” 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  2. 

T[  Formerly  the  phrase  God  yield  you!  —  God 
reward  you !  was  in  common  use  in  colloquial 
language,  much  as  we  use  “  God  bless  you  !  ”  and 
hence  became  corrupted  into  various  forms,  as, 
God  ield  youx  God  ild  you,  God  dild  you.  [Godild.J 

3-  To  give  m  return  or  by  way  of  recompense  ;  to 
produce,  as  a  return  or  reward  for  labor  expended, 
capital  invested,  or  the  like. 

“When  thou  tillest  the  ground,  it  shall  not  henceforth 
yield  unto  thee  her  strength.” — Genesis  iv.  12. 

*4.  To  bear,  to  bring  forth. 

“  She  was  yielded  there.” 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  v.  3. 

*5.  To  give  out ;  to  bear ;  to  furnish  or  produce 
generally. 

“The  wilderness  yieldeth  food  for  them  and  their  cat. 
tie.” — Job  xxiv.  6. 

6.  To  afford,  to  offer,  to  give,  to  present,  to  sup- 

ply-  m 

“The  earth  can  yield  me  but  a  common  grave.” 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  8L 

7.  To  afford,  to  confer,  to  grant. 

“  Come,  sir,  leave  me  your  snatches,  and  yield  me  a 
direct  answer.” — Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  2. 

8.  To  grant,  to  allow  ;  to  admit  the  force,  justice 
or  truth  of ;  to  concede. 

“I  yield  it  just,  said  Adam,  and  submit.” 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  626. 

*9.  To  deliver,  to  exhibit,  to  declare. 

“The  reasons  of  our  Btate  I  cannot  yield.” 

'  Shakesp.:  All’s  Well,  iii.  1. 

10.  To  emit,  to  give  up. 

“  Graves,  yawn  and  yield  your  dead.” 

Shakesp..-  Much  Ado,  v.  3. 

IT  Hence,  such  phrases  as,  To  yield  up  the  ghost. 
To  yield  the  breath=to  die. 

“He  gathered  up  his  feet  into  the  bed,  and  yielded  up 
the  ghost.” — Genesis  xlix.  S3. 

11.  To  give  up  as  to  a  superior  power  or  authority ; 
to  quit  or  resign  possession  of,  as  through  compul¬ 
sion,  necessity,  or  the  like;  to  surrender,  to  relin¬ 
quish,  to  resign.  (Frequently  with  up.) 

“Therefore  great  king, 

We  yield  our  town  and  lives  to  thy  soft  mercy.” 

Shakesp..  He)/ ry  V.,  iii.  3. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  give  way,  as  to  superior  force,  power,  or 
authority ;  to  submit,  as  to  a  conqueror  or  superior; 
to  succumb,  to  surrender. 

“But  Hercules  himself  must  yield  to  odds 
And  many  strokes,  though  with  a  little  axe, 

Hew  down  and  fell  the  hardest-timber’d  oak.” 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  1. 

2.  To  give  place,  as  inferior  in  rank,  quality,  posi¬ 
tion,  or  excellence. 

“  Let  York  be  re  gent,  I  will  yield  to  him. 

Shakesp..  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  3. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  -what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rtile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  gu  =  kw. 
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yield 


yokel 


3.  To  give  way  in  a  moral  sense,  as  to  entreaty, 
argument,  a  request,  or  the  like ;  to  submit,  to  com¬ 
ply,  to  assent,  not  to  oppose. 

“You  shall  not  say,  I  yield,  being  silent.” 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  ii.  3. 

4.  To  give  a  return  or  produce ;  to  bear  fruit,  or 
the  like. 

“The  crop  is  variable,  and  does  not  yield  at  all  well, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  straw,  which  is  unusually 
large.”—  Field,  Oct.  3,  1885. 

.yield,  *yeeld,  subst.  [Yield,  v.]  That  which  is 
yielded  or  produced ;  amount  yielded ;  product,  re¬ 
turn  ;  applied  especially  to  products  resulting  from 
growth  or  cultivation. 

“Constantly 

A  goodly  yeeld  of  fruit  doth  bring.” 

Bacon:  Ps.  i. 

*yield'-5t-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  -yield ;  -able, -ness.'] 
A  disposition  to  yield  or  comply. 

“The  fourth  disposition  for  peace — an  yieldableness 
upon  sight  of  clearer  truths.”—  Bp.  Hall:  The  Peacemaker, 
§13. 

*yield'-9,nce,  *yeeld-ance,  s.  [Eng.  yield,  v.; 
•ance.  ] 

1.  The  act  of  yielding  or  producing. 

“How  should  the  corn,  wine,  oil,  be  had  without  the 
yieldance  of  the  earth?” — Bp.  Hall:  Seasonable  Sermons. 

2.  The  act  of  conceding,  granting,  or  allowing. 

“  One  or  both  of  these  must  of  necessity  be  implied  in 
-such  a  yieldance.” — South:  Sermons,  vol.  v.,  ser.  12. 

yield-er,  *yeeld-er,  s.  [English  yield,  v. ;  -er.] 
One  who  yields,  submits,  or  gives  way. 

“I  was  not  born  a  yielder,  thou  proud  Scot.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  V.  3. 

yield'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Yield,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Ready  or  inclined  to  submit,  comply, 
yield,  or  give  way ;  pliable,  soft,  compliant. 

“  A  yielding  temper,  which  will  be  wronged  or  baffled.” 
^Kettlewell. 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  one  who  or  that  which 
yields ;  production,  produce,  compliance,  assent. 

“Immaculate  and  spotless  is  my  mind  ; 

That  was  not  forc’d  ;  but  never  was  inclin’d 

To  accessory  yieldings." 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,658. 

?rield'-ing-l3f,  adv.  [Eng.  yielding;  -ly.]  In  a 
ding  manner;  with  compliance,  or  assent. 

yield'-ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  yielding {  -ness.]  The 
■quality  or  state  of  being  yielding;  disposition  to 
yield,  comply,  or  assent. 

“The  shallowness  of  the  socket  at  the  shoulder,  and  the 
yieldingness  of  the  cartilaginous  substance.”— Paley.  Nat¬ 
ural  Theology,  ch.  viii. 

*yield-less,  a.  [Eng .  yield ;  -less.]  Unyielding, 
dauntless. 

“She  should  have  held  the  battle  to  the  last, 
Undaunted,  yieldless,  firm,  and  died  or  conquer’d.” 

Rowe:  Ulysses,  iii. 


♦yode,  *yod,  pret.  ofv.  [A.  S.  eode=went,  plural 
eodon.]  [Yede.]  Went. 

“  Well  weened  he  that  fairest  Florimell 
It  was  with  whom  in  company  he  yode.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  viii.  19. 

yo -del,  yo  -die,  v.  t.  or  i.  [Ger.  Swiss.]  To  sing 
or  utter  a  sound,  peculiar  to  the  Swiss  and  Tyrolese 
mountaineers,  by  suddenly  changing  from  the  natu¬ 
ral  voice  to  the  falsetto. 

“  The  yodelist  began  to  play  once  more,  and  continued 
to  yodel  until  the  thunder  died  away  in  the  distance.” — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

yo-del,  yo-dle,  subst.  [Yodel,  v.]  A  sound  or 
tune  peculiar  to  the  Swiss  and  Tyrolese  mount¬ 
aineers. 

“The  yodelist  was  one  of  those  fellows  who  doesn’t  know 
enough  to  get  in  out  of  the  wet— he  yodeled  his  plaintive 
yodel  right  along.” — Detroit  Free  Press. 

yo  -del-ist,  s.  [Eng.  yodel,  v. ;  -isL]  One  who 
yodels.  (See  extract  under  Yodel,  s.] 

Yo'-ga,  s.  [Sanscrit=union,  fitness,  spiritual  abs¬ 
traction.] 

Hindu  Philos.:  One  of  the  six  Darsanas,  i.  e., 
schools  or  systems  of  Brahmanical  Philosophy, 
that  of  Patanjali,  the  essence  of  which  is  medita¬ 
tion.  It  believes  in  a  primordial  soul  which  has 
had  existence  from  an  earlier  period  than  prim¬ 
eval  matter,  and  holds  that  from  the  two  arose  the 
spirit  of  life  (Malianatma).  Theoretically  at  least, 
its  devotees  can  acquire  even  in  this  world  entire 
command  over  elementary  matter  by  certain  ascetic 
practices,  such  as  long  continued  suppression  of 
the  respiration,  inhaling  and  exhaling  the  breath  in 
a  particular  manner,  sitting  in  eighty-four  atti¬ 
tudes,  fixing  the  eyes  on  the  tip  of  the  nose,  and  en¬ 
deavoring,  by  the  force  of  mental  abstraction,  to 
unite  themselves  with  the  vital  spirit  which  per¬ 
vades  all  nature  and  is  identical  with  Siva.  When 
this  mystic  union  is  effected,  the  Yogi  can  make 
himself  lighter  than  the  lightest,  or  heavier  than 
the  heaviest  substance,  or  as  small  or  as  large  as  he 
pleases  ;  he  can  traverse  all  space,  can  become  in¬ 
visible,  can  equally  know  the  past,  the  present,  and 
the  future,  and  can  animate  any  dead  body  by 
transferring  to  it  his  own  spirit ;  finally  he  becomes 
united  with  Siva,  and  is  exempt  from  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  undergoing  further  transmigrations.  [Yogi.] 

yo  -gi,  yo'-gin,  subst.  [Sansc.,  &c.,  from  Yoga 
(q.  v.)G 

Brahmanism  ( pi .) :  The  Yogis  are  a  Saivavite 
sect,  founded  by  Goraknatha.  They  profess  to  be 
descendants  of  men  who,  by  the  ,  practice  of  Yoga 
(q.  v.),  obtained  power  of  effecting  supernatural 
results.  They  go  about  India  as  fortune-tellers  and 
conjurers.  They  have  a  temple  at  Gorakhpore,  and 
traces  of  the  order  exist  at  Peshawur. 

yo'-ick,  yo’-Icks,  s.  [From  the  sound  made.] 
An  old  hunting  cry. 

yo  -ick,  v.  t.  [Yoick,  s.]  To  cheer  or  urge  on 
with  a  yoick. 

“Hounds  were  barely  yoicked  into  it  at  one  side  when  a 
fox  was  tallied  away.” — Field,  Jan.  23,  1886. 


<d)  Devices  to  be  attached  to  breachy  animals, 
to  prevent  their  crawling  or  breaking  through  or 
jumping  over  fences,  are  sometimes  called  yokes. 

(e)  A  branching  coupling  section,  connecting  two 
pipes  with  a  single  one,  as  the  hot  and  cold  water 
pipes,  with  a  single  pipe  for  a  shower-bath. 

(/)  A  head-frame  of  a  grain-elevator,  where  the 
belt  passes  over  the  upper  drum  and  its  cups  dis¬ 
charge  into  the  descending  chute. 

( g )  A  form  of  carriage  clip  which  straddles  the 
parts,  and  is  tightened  by  nuts  beneath  the  plates. 

(3)  Something  which  couples,  connects,  or  binds 
together ;  a  bond,  a  link,  a  tie. 

“  Whose  souls  do  bear  an  equal  yoke  of  love.” 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venioe,  iii.  4. 

(4)  A  pair  of  draught  animals,  especially  oxen, 
yoked  together. 

“A  half  acre  of  land,  which  a  yoke  of  oxen  might  plow.” 
— 1  Samuel  xiv.  14. 

(5)  As  much  land  as  might  be  plowed  by  a  yoke 
of  oxen  in  a  day  ;  hence,  as  much  work  generally  as 
is  done  at  a  stretch  j  also,  a  portion  of  the  working- 
day,  as  from  meal-time  to  meal-time,  during  which 
work  is  uninterruptedly  carried  on. 

(61  Two  upright  spears  with  a  third  crossing  them 
at  the  top  for  vanquished  enemies  to  pass  under. 
In  B.  C.  328  the  Samnites  are  said  to  have  com¬ 
pelled  the  Romans  literally  to  pass  under  such  a 
yoke  as  a  badge  of  servitude.  The  Romans,  having 
afterward  vanquished  them,  treated  them  simi¬ 
larly,  B.  C.  307  and  294. 

2.  Pig. :  Used  as  an  emblem  of  servitude,  slavery, 
and  sometimes  of  sufferance  or  submission  gener¬ 
ally. 

“Take  ye  me  my  yok  on  you,  and  lerne  ye  of  me.”— 
Wycliffe:  Matthew  xi. 

II.  Naut. :  A  bar  attached  to  the  rudder-head  and 
projecting  in  each  direction  sideways;  to  its  ends 
are  attached  the  steering-ropes  or  yoke-lines,  which 
are  handled  by  the  coxswain  or  steersman,  or  pass 
to  the  drum  on  the  axis  of  the  steering-wheel.  The 
yoke  is  principally  used  in  rowing-boats, 
yoke-arbor,  s. 

Mach.:  A  form  of  double  journal-box  for  pulley- 
spindles,  in  which  a  curved  branch  extending  from 
one  bearing  to  the  other  on  each  side  of  the  pulley 
serves  to  protect  the  belt  from  being  chafed  or 
otherwise  injured, 
yoke-elm,  s. 

Botany :  The  Hornbeam,  Carpinus  betulus.  So 
called  because  yokes  are  made  of  the  wood. 

yoke-fellow,  s.  One  associated  with  another 
in  labor,  a  task,  undertaking,  or  the  like  ;  one  con¬ 
nected  with  another  by  some  tie  or  bond;  a  com< 
panion,  an  associate,  a  mate,  a  partner. 

“  Xoke-fellows  were  they  long  and  well  approved.” 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

yoke-line,  yoke-rope,  s.  [Yoke,  s.,  II.] 
yoke-mate,  s.  A  yoke-fellow  (q.  v.). 

“  Before  Toulon  thy  yoke-mate  lies, 

Where  all  the  live-long  night  he  sighs.” 

Stepney.  (Todd.) 


yill,  s.  [Ale.]  (Scotch.) 
yin,  s.  or  a.  [One.]  (Scotch.) 
yince,  adv.  [Once.]  (Scotch.) 
yird,  s.  [Earth.]  (Scotch.) 
yirk,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Yerk,  u.] 

-yi,-yi,  suff.  [Gr.  7i.t/Zs= matter,  as  a  principle  of 
being.] 

Chem.:  A  suffix  used  by  Liebig  and  Wohler  to 
denote  derivation  from.  Thus,  from  benzoin  is  de¬ 
rived  benzyl;  from  ether,  ethyl,  &c. 

y  lev  -el,  s.  [Eng.  y,  from  the  shape  of  the  sup¬ 
ports,  and  level  s.]  [Wye.] 

Surv. :  An  instrument  for  measuring  distance  and 
altitude.  (Simmonds.) 

*y-liche,  *y-like,  a.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  gellc= like, 
gelice=aiike.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Like,  resembling,  equal. 

B.  As  adv.:  Alike,  equally. 

*ylke,  a.  or  pron.  [A.  S.  ylc,  ilc.] 

1.  That,  the  same.  [Ilk.] 

2.  Each. 

y  moth,  s.  [The  letter  y,  and  Eng.  moth.] 
Entomology:  Various  species  of  the  genus  Plusia 
(q.v.).  They  are  so  called  because  they  have  on 
each  of  their  wings  a  mark  like  a  capital  Y.  The 
Plain  Golden  Y  is  Plusia  iota,  its  fore  wings  are 
rosy  gray;  the  Beautiful  Golden  Y  is  P.pulchrina; 
the  fore  wings  are  purplish  gray;  the  Silver  Y,  P. 
gamma,  called  also  the  Gamma  Moth,  has  the  fore 
wings  violet  gray,  clouded  with  dark  gray.  It  is 
abundant  everywhere,  the  caterpillar  feeding  on 
various  low  plants.  The  Scarce  Silver  Y,  P.  mterro- 
gationis ,  has  the  fore  wings  bluish  gray. 

tx5Il,  boy;  pout,  jowl; 

-cian.  -tian  =  sh?tn.  -tion, 


yo'-jan,  s.  [Sansc.  yojana,  from  yuj= to  join.] 
In  Hindustan,  a  measure  of  distance  varying  in 
different  places  from  four  to  ten  miles,  but  gener¬ 
ally  reckoned  as  equivalent  to  five  miles. 

yoke,  *yocke,  *yok,  s.  [A.  S.  geoc,  gioc,  ioc=  a 
yoke;  cogn.  with  Dut .juk;  Icel.  ok;  Dan.  aaa;  Sw. 
ok;  Goth,  juk;  O.  H.  Ger.  jdh;  Qer.joch;  Wei .ian; 
Lat.  juqum;  (whence  Ital.  giogo;  Span,  yogo ;  Fr. 
joug) ;  Russ,  igo ;  Lith.  jungas;  Gr.  zugon  ;  Sansc. 
yuga= a  yoke,  pair,  couple;  from  the  same  root  as 
Lat.  ju7igo=to  join  ;  Greek  zeugnymi= English  join 
(q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1  Literally  ‘ 

(1)  A  bar  which  connects  two  of  a  kind,  usually ; 
as,  the  ox-yoke,  fastened  by  bows  on  the  necks  of  a 
pair  of  oxen,  or  by  thongs  to  the  horns  or  foreheads 
of  the  oxen  in  some  countries.  An  old  contrivance 
by  which  pairs  of  draught  animals,  especially  oxen, 
were  fastened  together.  It  generallyconsists  of  a 
piece  of  timber  hollowed  or  made  curving  near  each 
end,  and  fitted  with  bows  for  receiving  the  necks  of 
the  oxen,  by  which  means  two  are  connected  for 
drawing.  From  a  ring  or  hook  in  the  bow  a  chain 
extends  to  the  thing  to  be  drawn,  or  to  the  yoke  of 
another  pair  of  oxen  behind. 

“A  red  heifer  on  which  never  came  yoke.” — Numb.  xix.  2. 

(2)  Hence  applied  to  anything  resembling  a  yoke; 

(a)  The  neck-yoke,  by  which  the  fore  end  of  the 

tongue  is  suspended  from  the  hames  or  collars  of  a 
span  of  horses.  ,  , 

(b)  A  frame  to  fit  the  shoulders  and  neck  of  a 
person,  and  support  a  couple  of  buckets  suspended 
from  the  ends  of  the  yoke. 

(c)  A  cross-bar  or  curved  piece  from  which  a  bell 
is  suspended  for  ringing  it. 


yoke,  *yoak,  *yok-en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Yoke,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  join  in  a  yoke  ;  to  unite  by  a  yoke  ;  to 
put  a  yoke  on. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  couple  ;  to  join  together. 

“  Cassius,  you  are  yoked  with  a  lamb.” 

Shakesp..  Julius  Caesar,  iv.  3. 

*2.  To  enslave ;  to  bring  into  bondage  or  servi¬ 
tude. 

“These  are  the  arms 

With  which  he  yoketh  your  rebellious  necks.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  ii.  3. 

*3.  To  oppress. 

“Then  were  they  yoak’d  with  garrisons,  and  the  places 
consecrate  to  their  bloodie  superstitions  destroi’d.” — 
Milton:  Hist,  of  England,  bk.  ii. 

*4.  To  restrain,  to  confine. 

“  The  words  and  promises  that  yoke 
The  conqueror,  are  quickly  broke.” 

Butler:  Hudibras.  (Todd.) 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  join  ;  to  be  coupled ;  to  unite. 

“  ’Tis  a  proper  calling, 

And  well  beseems  her  years;  who  would  she  yoke  with?” 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Rule  a  Wife  and  have  a  Wife,  i. 

yoke  -age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Rokeage.] 

yok  -el,  s.  [Mid.  English firofce=a  fool.  (Cf.  Icel. 
gaukr=a  cuckoo;  Low  Scotch  gowk=&  cuckoo,  a 
fpol.)  Skeat  thinks  that  yokel  represents  an  unre¬ 
corded  A.  S.a£acol=cuckoo-like,  foolish,  from  g6ac 
—  a  cuckoo.)  A  rustic,  a  countryman;  a  country 
lout  or  bumpkin. 

“Thou  art  not  altogether  the  clumsy  yokel  and  the  clod 
I  took  thee  for.” — Blackmore:  Lorna  Doone,  ch,  xl. 

H  Also  used  adjectively=boorish,  loutish,  rustic. 


cat  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  —  f. 
’  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  d«L 
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yoke  -let,  s.  [English  yoke,  s. ;  dimin.  suff.  -let, 
from  its  being  worked  by  a  single  yoke  of  oxea.J  A 
small  farm.  ( Prov .) 
yok'-ing,  pr.  par.  a.  &  s.  [Yoke,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  putting  a  yoke  on ;  the  act  of  joining 
or  uniting  with  a  yoke. 

2.  As  much  work  as  is  done  by  draught  animals  at 
one  time,  whether  it  be  by  cart  or  plow;  hence, 
generally,  as  much  work  as  is  done  at  a  stretch. 
{Scotch.) 

II.  Mining  {pi.) :  Pieces  of  wood  used  for  desig¬ 
nating  possession, 
yok'-sun,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot. :  Arundinaria  hookeriana. 

*y5k'-y,  a.  [Eng.  yok(e),  s. ;  -?/.]  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  a  yoke. 

“Their  manes  .  .  .  fell  through  the  yoky  sphere.” 

Chapman;  Homer’s  Iliad,  xvii.  382. 

*yold,  *yolden,  pret.  &pa.  par.  of  v.  [  Yield,  «.] 
yolk  {l  silent),  yelk,  *yelke,  *yolke,  s.  [A.  S. 
geoleca,  gioleca  =  the  yolk  ;  lit.  =  the  yellow  part, 
from  sreoiw=yellow  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  yellow  part  of  an  egg.  [Egg,  s.] 

“She  layes  her  breasts  out  too,  like  to  poch’d  eggs 
That  had  the  yelk s  suckt  out.” 

Beaum.  &  Flet..  Wife  for  a  Month,  ii. 

2.  The  unctuous  secretion  from  the  skin  of  sheep 
which  renders  the  pile  soft  and  pliable. 

II.  Anat.  &  Bot.:  Yitellus  (q.  v.). 
yolk-bag,  tyolk-sac,  s. 

Compar.  Anatomy .  The  sac  or  membranous  bag 
which  contains  the  yoke  or  vitellus.  It  is  an  organ¬ 
ized  and  vascular  covering,  formed  by  the  extension 
of  the  layers  of  the  blastoderm  over  the  surface  of 
the  yolk  within  the  original  vitelline  membrane. 
In  man,  it  is  called  the  umbilical  vesicle,  and  con¬ 
sists  originally  of  all  the  layers  of  the  blastoderm. 
In  fishes  and  amphibia  these  are  retained  during 
the  whole  existence  of  the  animal.  ( Quain .) 

yon,  *yeon,  adj.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  geon— yon  ;  cogn. 
with  Icel.  enn;  Goth,  jains  =  yon,  that ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
gener— yon,  that ;  Ger.  jener.) 

A.  As  adj.:  That,  those  yonder;  referring  to  an 
object  or  objects  at  a  distance,  but  within  view. 
(Now  chiefly  used  in  the  poetic  style.) 

“To  reform 

Yon  flowery  arbors,  yonder  alleys  green.” 

Milton-.  P.  L.,  iv.  626. 

B.  As  adv.:  In  or  at  that  (more  or  less)  distant 
place ;  yonder. 

‘‘Yon,  methinks  he  stands.” 

Shakesp  ■  Richard  II.,  iii.  3. 
*yond,  adv.  &  a.  [A.  S.  geond  (adv.  &  prep.) ; 
Goth.  jaijtd=there  (adv.)  ]  [Beyond.] 

A.  adv.  Yonder  ;  over  there. 

"Yond’s  that  same  knave.” — Shakesp..  All’s  Well,  iii.  5. 

B.  As  adj.  Over  there;  yonder. 

“Do  not  marry  me  to  yond  fool.” — Shakesp..  Merry 
Wives,  iii.  4. 

*yond,  adj.  [Etym.  doubtful;  prob.  connected 
with  yond,  adv.,  in  the  sense  of  through,  extrava¬ 
gant,  or  the  like.)  Mad,  furious. 

“Florimel  fled  from  that  monster  yond.” 

Spenser  F  Q.,  III.  vii.  26. 

yond  -er,  adj.  &  adv.  [From  yond ;  cf.  Goth. 
jaindre— there,  yonder.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Being  at  a  distance,  but  within  view, 
or  as  conceived  within  view ;  that  or  those,  refer¬ 
ring  to  persons  or  things  within  view  ;  yon. 

“Which  if  ye  please,  to  yonder  castle  turne  your  gate.” 

Spenser.  F.  Q.,  III.  viii.  61. 

B.  As  adv. :  At  or  in  that  (more  or  less  distant) 
place ;  over  there  ;  yon. 

“  Yonder  is  the  same, 

In  which  my  lord  my  liege  doth  luckless  lie, 

Thrall  to  the  giant’s  hateful  tyrannie.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  viii.  2. 

*yong-hede,  s.  [Mid.  English  yong=yonng,  and 
Aede=head.]  Youth. 

*yongth,  subst.  [Mid.  Eng.  yong— youth ;  - th .] 
Youth. 

“The  lusty  yongth  of  man’s  might.” 

Gower:  C.  A.,  vi. 

yo'-ni,  s.  [Sans.,  Mahratta,  &c.=the  vulva,  the 
uterus,  origin.] 

Brahmanism :  The  female  power  in  nature,  repre¬ 
sented  by  an  oval,  also  called  yoni.  The  Supreme 
Being,  wishing  to  commence  creation,  divided  him¬ 
self  into  two  parts,  one  Brahma  (q.  v.)  and  the 


other  Nature  ;  from  the  former  all  males,  from  the 
latter  all  females  originated.  But  the  female  is 
regarded  as  the  real  force  in  nature,  and  that  most 
deserving  of  worship.  [Sakta.] 

*yon-ker,  s.  [Younkek.] 

yont,  adv.  [Yond.]  (Scotch.) 

yook,  yeuk,  v.  t.  [Yuck,  v.~\ 
yook,  yeuk,  s.  [Ytjck,  s.l 

*yoop,  s.  [Onomatopoetic.]  A  word  expressive 
of  a  hiccuping  or  sobbing  sound.  (Thackeray .) 

yore,  adv.  [A.  S.  pedra=formerly ;  orig.  gen.  pi. 
of  gear— a.  year.]  In  time  long  past ;  long  since  ;  in 
old  time.  (Now  only  used  in  the  phrase  “  of  yore 
of  old  time=long  ago.) 

“If  better  he  performed  in  days  of  yore.” 

Rowe:  Love  for  Love.  (Epilogue.) 

Yore -dale,  s.  [See  def.] 

Geog.:  A  dale  or  valley,  between  Askrigg  and 
Middleham,  Yorkshire,  England,  through  which  the 
river  Ure  runs. 

Yoredale-series  or  beds,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  The  name  given  by  Phillips  to  a  series  of 
beds  in  Yorkshire,  of  Mountain  Limestone  age.  He 
divided  them  into  (1)  an  Upper  Limestone  belt, 
consisting  of  alternations  of  limestone,  often  cherty, 
with  sandstones,  shales,  and  coal-seams,  thickness, 
80  to  300  feet;  and  (2)  Flagstone  series,  consisting  or 
alternations  of  flagstones,  grits,  shales,  coalseams, 
and  a  few  beds  of  limestone,  thickness,  250  to  400 
feet. 

york,  v.  t.  or  i.  [Yokkek.]  In  cricket,  to  bowl 
with  a  yorker  (q.  v.). 

york'-er,  s.  [Prob.  from  its  being  first  used  by  a 
Yorkshire  player.]  In  cricket,  a  ball  bowled  so  as 
to  pitch  very  close  to  the  bat. 

“  .  .  .  was  clean  bowled  in  playing  late  at  a  yorker.” 
— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

York-ist,  s.  [Eng.  York;  -is#.] 

Eng.  Hist,  (pi.) :  The  adherents  of  Edward,  Duke 
of  York,  afterward  Edward  IV.,  King  of  England. 
Their  emblem  was  a  white  ~ose.  [Rose,  s.,  T[  (2).] 
York'-shire,  subst.  def.]  A  county  in  the 

North  of  England. 

Yorkshire-flags,  s.  p't.  Building  flags,  of  Car¬ 
boniferous  age,  brought  for  building  purposes  from 
Halifax,  Bradford,  and  Rochdale.  They  readily 
absorb  water,  and  are  apt  to  flake  when  placed  in 
damp  situations. 

Yorkshire-fog,  Yorkshire-whites,  s. 

Bot. :  Holcus  lanatus. 

Yorkshire-pit,  s.  A  peculiar  kind  of  stone  used 
for  polishing  marble,  as  also  engravers’  copper 
plates. 

Yorkshire-pudding,  s.  A  batter-pudding  baked 
under  meat. 

Yorkshire-sanicle,  s. 

Bot.:  Pinguicula  vulgaris,  common  in  Yorkshire. 
So  named  because  called  Sanicula  by  Bauhin,  who 
believed  it  to  have  healing  properties, 
yor'-nut,  s.  [Dan.  jordndd=the  earthnut.] 
Botany  :  Bunium  flexuosum.  Called  also  Arnut, 
Yarnut,  and  Yernut.  [Eakthnuts,  2.  (2).] 
yote,  yoat,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  ge6tan=to  pour ;  cogn. 
with  Goth,  giutan;  German  giessen=to  pour.]  To 
water ;  to  pour  water  on.  (Prov.) 

yofi,  pronoun.  [A.  S.  e6w,  dat.  &  accus.  of  ge= ye 
(q.  v.).J  The  nominative  and  objective  of  thou. 
Although  it  is  strictly  applicable  only  to  two  or 
more  persons,  it  has  long  been  commonly  used  in 
addressing  a  single  person,  instead  of  thou  or  thee, 
but  properly  with  a  plural  construction,  as  you  are, 
you  were.  It  was  formerly  used  even  by  good  writ¬ 
ers  with  a  singular  verb,  as  you  was,  but  this  is 
now  considered  incorrect  and  vulgar.  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  used  reflexively  for  yourself. 

“Put  you  in  your  best  array.” 

Shakesp. :  As  You  Like  It,  v.  2. 

It  is  also  used  expletively  or  superfluously : 

(1)  In  easy,  colloquial  or  idiomatic  phraseology 
as  a  kind  of  dative. 

“I  will  roar  you  as  gently  as  a  sucking  dove.” — Shakesp.; 
Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream,  i.  2. 

(2)  Emphatically,  sportively,  or  reproachfully, 
before  a  vocative. 

“  You  madcap.” — Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  ii.  5. 

(3)  When  you  is  used  both  before  and  after  a  voca¬ 
tive,  there  is  an  increase  of  playfulness,  reproach¬ 
fulness,  tenderness,  or  vituperative  force. 

“  You  minion,  you!” 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  4. 

If  You  is  also  used  indefinitely,  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  ive  or  they,  for  anyone,  people  generally  ;  and 
is  thus  equivalent  to  the  Fr.  on,  Eng.  one. 

“In  these  times  you  stand  on  distanc*  ’’—Shakesp.; 
Merry  Wives,  ii.  1. 


yofi,  s.  [Yu.] 

young,  *  yong,  *  yonge,  *  yoong,  *  younge, 
*yung,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  geong,  giung,  iung,  geng, 
ging ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  jong ;  Icel.  ungv,jungv ;  Dan. 
&Sw .ung:  O.  H.  Ger.junc;  Qei.jung;  Goth,  juggs 
(for  jungs);  Wei.  ieuanc ;  Lat.  juvencus,  juvenis; 
Sansc.  yuvan. ] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Being  in  the  first  or  early  stage  of  life ;  not 
long  born  ;  not  having  arrived  at  maturity  or  full 
age;  not  old  (said  of  animals),  as  a  young  man,  a 
young  horse,  &c. 

2.  Being  in  the  first  or  early  stage  of  growth. 

“All  trees  that  bear  must  have  an  oily  fruit;  and  young 

trees  have  a  more  watery  juice,  and  less  concocted.” — 

Bacon. 

3.  Being  in  the  first  or  early  stage  of  existence 
generally;  not  yet  far  advanced,  of  long  duration, 
or  of  full  development. 

“I£is  years  but  young.” 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen,  ii.  4. 

4.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  youth  ;  spent  or  passed 
during  youth ;  youthful. 

“Thy  young  days.” — Shakesp.:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  i.  2. 

5.  Having  the  appearance  and  freshness  or  vigor 
of  youth ;  youthful  in  appearance  or  feeling ;  vig¬ 
orous  ;  fresh. 

6.  Having  little  experience  ;  ignorant,  raw,  green, 
inexperienced. 

“We  are  yet  but  young  indeed.” 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

B.  As  subst.:  The  offspring  of  an  animal  collect¬ 
ively. 

“’Tis  observable  in  the  other,  that  creatures  less  useful, 
or  by  their  voracity  pernicious,  have  commonly  fewer 
young.” — Derham:  Physico-Theology,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  x. 

If  (1)  With  young :  Pregnant;  gravid. 

“So  many  days  my  ewes  have  been  with  young.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  III.,  ii.  5. 

(2)  Young  Men's  Christian  Association : 

Societies:  An  Association,  inaugurated  in  London, 
England,  June  6, 1S44,  the  founder  being  Mr.  George 
Williams.  It  had  for  its  original  object  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  religious  meetings  in  houses  of  business  in 
the  center  of  Loudon.  Many  similar  associations 
springing  up  and  becoming  affiliated  together,  a 
General  Conference  of  Delegates  from  the  Associa¬ 
tions  of  Europe  and  America  was  held  in  Paris  in 
August,  1855,  and  the  following  Basis  of  Alliance 
was  agreed  to: 

“The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  seek  to  unite 
those  young  men  who,  regarding  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
as  their  God  and  Savior,  according  to  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
desire  to  be  His  disciples  in  their  doctrine  and  in  their 
life,  and  to  associate  their  efforts  for  the  extension  of  His 
kingdom  among  young  men.” 

No  antagonism  is  intended  toward  the  churches; 
on  the  contrary,  these  associations 
“  consider  it  alike  their  privilege  and  their  duty  to  lead 
young  men  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Churches,  and 
under  the  influence  of  the  Christian  ministry.” 

The  first  meeting  was  held  in  a  London  warehouse ; 
now  the  head-quarters  of  the  English  union  are  at 
Exeter  Hall,  Strand,  purchased  for  the  purpose. 
The  American  headquarters  are  at  No.  40  East 
Twenty-third  Street,  New  York  City.  In  the  Report 
of  the  National  Council,  issued  in  July,  1894,  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations  (eachautonom- 
ous,  though  affiliated  with  the  rest),  are  stated  to 
be  4,968,  with  a  membership  of  267,052.  Of  these 
1,356  associations,  with  245,721  members,  are  in  the 
United  States ;  658  associations,  with  75,000  mem¬ 
bers,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  1,005  asso¬ 
ciations,  with  80,000  members,  in  Germany.  In 
August,  1888,  an  International  Congress  of  these 
Associations  was  held  in  Stockholm.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  numbers  of  associations  all  over  the 
world : 

United  States,  1,356;  Canada,  82;  Mexico,  South  America, 
etc.,  12;  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  394;  Scotland,  264; 
France,  95;  Germany,  1,005;  Netherlands,  744;  Denmark, 
123;  Switzerland,  392;  Norway,  91;  Sweden,  43;  Italy,  60; 
Spain,  12;  Greece,  1;  Belgium,  33;  Austria,  9;  Hungary, 
2;  Russia,  9;  Turkey,  1;  Bulgaria,  1;  India,  79;  Ceylon,  22; 
China,  8;  Japan,  29;  Turkey,  24;  Persia,  3;  Syria,  16;  Mada¬ 
gascar,  2;  South  Africa,  32;  West  Central  Africa,  1;  North 
Africa,  1;  Australia,  22;'New  Zealand,  6;  Hawaii,  3. — Total, 
4,968. 

NUMBER  OP  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
CANADA. 

Alabama,  21;  Arizona,  1;  Arkansas,  11;  California,  37; 
Colorado,  12;  Connecticut,  23;  Delaware,  1;  District  of 
Columbia,  3;  Florida,  1;  Georgia,  20;  Idaho,  2;  Illinois, 
95;  Indiana,  28;  Iowa,  48;  .Kansas,  41;  Kentucky,  18; 
Louisiana,  8;  Maine,  21;  Maryland,  18;  Massachusetts, 
69;  Michigan,  33;  Minnesota,  24;  Mississippi,  13;  Missouri, 
35;  Nebraska,  33;  New  Hampshire,  12;  New  Jersey,  43; 
New  York,  148;  North  Carolina,  45;  North  Dakota,  8;  Ohio, 
73;  Oklahoma,  2;  Oregon,  15;  Pennsylvania,  138;  Rhode 
Island,  5;  South  Carolina,  30;  South  Dakota,  19;  Ten¬ 
nessee,  37;  Texas,  31;  Utah,  1;  Vermont,  11;  Virginia,  59; 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  a,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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Washington,  13;  West  Virginia,  14;  Wisconsin,  38;  Al¬ 
berta,  1;  British  Columbia,  4;  Manitoba,  8;  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  8;  Nova  Scotia,  16;  Ontario,  37;  Prince  Edward 
Island,  3;  Quebec, 6.  Total,  1,438. 


(3)  Young  People's  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor : 
The  first  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  was 
formed  February  2,  1881,  in  the  Williston  Church, 
Portland,  Me.,  by  Rev.  F.  E.  Clark,  pastor,  for  the 
purpose  of  training  a  large  number  of  converts  for 
the  duties  of  church  membership.  Each  society  is  in 
oome  local  church,  and  in  no  sense  outside.  It 
exists  simply  to  make  the  young  people  loyal  and 
efficient  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  It  is  the 
Church  training  the  young.  Its  motto  is,  “For 
Christ  and  the  Church.”  September  15,  1893,  there 
were  27,841  societies,  with  a  membership  of  1,650,000, 
chiefly  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  in 
Australia,  Great  Britain,  and  in  all  missionary 
lands.  It  is  found  in  about  the  same  proportions  in 
all  the  great  evangelical  denominations  and  in  all 
their  subdivisions.  Wherever  it  has  been  estab- 
hshed  longest  it  is  most  fully  indorsed  by  pastors 
and  churches.  Its  essential  features  are  the  prayer- 
meeting  pledge,  honestly  interpreted,  the  lookout, 
prayer-meeting  and  social  committees,  and  the  con¬ 
secration  meeting.  Other  committees  are  optional, 
and  the  constitution  is  entirely  flexible  in  other 
points  according  to  the  needs  of  the  local  church. 

(4)  Young  Women's  Christian  Association:  A 
woman’s  religious  society  designed  to  afford  to 
women  benefits  similar  to  those  conferred  on  the 
other  sex  by  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association. 
It  was  founded  in  1857  by  the  Dowager  Lady  Kin- 
naird,  and  has  branches  all  over  the  world. 

Y oung  America,  s.  The  boys  and  girls  of  America 
collectively. 

Young  England,  s, 

Eng.  Hist. :  A  small  party  of  young  aristocrats,  of 
fashionable  tastes,  who,  during  the  early  manhood 
of  Mr.  Disraeli  (afterward  Lord  Beaconsfield), 
sought  to  model  England  according  to  their  Con¬ 
servative  views  It  soon  passed  away,  and  the 
name  fell  into  disuse. 

*young-eyed,  adj.  Having  the  fresh  look  of 
youth. 


“  In  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 

Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubims.” 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  v. 

young-fustic,  s.  [Fustic,  2.] 
young'-er,  s.  [Eng.  young ;  -er.]  A  youngling; 
a  younker. 

young -ish,  a.  [Eng.  young;  -i*ft.]  Somewhat 
young;  rather  young. 

young'-ite,  s.  [After  John  Young,  of  Glasgow; 
suff.  -ite  ( Min .).] 

Min.:  A  coarsely  crystalline  mineral,  apparently 
homogeneous.  Hardness,  6’0;  luster,  metallic. 
Composition:  A  simple  sulphide  of  lead  and  zinc, 
with  varying  amounts  of  iron  and  manganese. 
Dana  points  out  that  this  is  “  beyond  question  a 
mechanical  mixture.” 


young-ling,  *yong-lyng,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  young; 
- ling .] 

A.  As  subst. :  An  animal  in  the  first  or  early  stage 
of  life ;  a  young  person  ;  a  youngster. 

“A  lovely  youngling,  white  as  foam.” 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe,  vii. 

8.  As  adj.:  Young;  youthful. 

“The  mountain  raven’s  youngling  brood.” 

Wordsworth:  The  Idle  Shepherd  Boys . 

*y0u6g  -ljF,  *yong-ly,  adj.  &  adverb.  [English 
ft  oung;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Young ;  youthful. 

“  Berdlee,  with  a  gangly  face.” 

Gowerf  C.  A.,  V. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Early  in  life. 

“  How  youngly  he  began  to  serve  his  country.” 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  ii.  8. 

*2.  Ignorantly;  weakly. 

young'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  young;  -ness.]  The  qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  young. 

youfig'-ster,  s.  [Eng.  young;  - ster .]  A  young 
person ;  a  lad. 

“  The  first  example  of  youngster  which  Richardson 
gives  us  is  from  the  Spectator  [No.  824],  If  it  exists  at  all 
in  our  earlier  literature,  it  will  hardly  be  otherwise  than 
as  the  female  correlative  of  the  male  younker  or  ‘yonker,’ 
a  word  of  constant  recurrence.” — Trench:  English  Past 
g,nd  Present,  p.  113.  (Note.) 

*youfigth,  s.  [Eng.  young;  -th.]  Youth. 

“  The  mournful  muse  in  mirth  now  list  ne  mask. 

As  she  was  wont  in  youngth  and  summer  days.” 

Spenser:  Shepherd’s  Calendar;  November. 

*younR'-er,  *yonk-er,  *yoonk-er,s.  [Borrowed 
from  Dutch  jonker ,  jonlcheer ,  from  iong=yonng,  and 
heer=  a  lord,  sir,  gentleman  ;  Old  Dutch  jonck-heer, 
joncker.]  A  young  person;  a  lad;  a  youngster; 
hence,  an  inexperienced  or  raw  person  or  youth. 


you-pon,  s.  [Yapon.] 

your,  *youre,  a.  [A.  S.  edwer,  genit.  of  ge=ye 
(q.  v.)  ;  O.  Sax.  iuwar ;  Dut.  uwer;  O.  H.  German 
inwar ;  Ger.  euer.  Properly  the  possessive  pronoun 
of  the  second  person  plural,  but  now  commonly 
used  like  you,  either  as  singular  or  plural.]  Of  or 
pertaining  or  belonging  to  you ;  as,  your  book,  your 
house,  &c. 

IT  Like  you,  your  is  used  indefinitely,  not  with 
reference  to  the  person  addressed,  but  to  what  is 
known  and  common ;  sometimes  also  contemptu¬ 
ously. 

“All  your  writers  do  consent  that  ipse  is  he.” — Shakesp.: 
As  You  Like  It,  v.  1. 

yoiir§,  *youres,  poss.  pron.  [A.  S.  edwres,  genit. 
sing,  masculine  and  neuter  of  edwer= your  (q.  v.).] 
Of  or  belonging  to  you ;  used  with  reference  to  a 
preceding  noun ;  as,  This  book  is  mine,  that  is 

yours. 

IT  Used  substantively — 

(1)  Thator  those  belongingto  you ;  your  property, 
friends,  or  relations. 

“  Doth  turn  his  hate  on  you  or  yours." 

Shakesp.;  Richard  III.,  ii.  1. 

(2)  Yours  truly,  yours  faithfully ,  yours  to  com¬ 
mand,  &c. :  Phrases  immediately  preceding  the 
signature  at  the  end  of  a  letter;  hence,  used  play¬ 
fully  by  a  speaker  in  alluding  to  himself. 

yoiir-self  (pi.  your-selve§),  pron.  [Eng.  your, 
andsel/.]  You  and  not  another  or  others;  you,  in 
your  own  person  or  individuality.  When  used  as  a 
nominative  generally  accompanied  by  you,  it  ex¬ 
presses  emphasis  in  opposition  ;  as,  you  must  do  it 
yourself ,  you  yourself  must  do  it=you  must  do  it 
personally.  Sometimes  used  without  you. 

“  Carry  your  letters  yourself.” 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  i.  1. 

*T  In  the  objective  case  it  is  used  reflexively,  with¬ 
out  emphasis. 

“Make  yourself  ready.” — Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  L 

yofith,  *youthe,  *yuwedhe,  *yughedhe,  subst. 
[A.  S.  gedgudh,  gidgudh;  cognate  with  O.  Sax. 
jugudh;  Dut.  jeugd ;  O.  H.  Ger.  jugund ;  German 
jugend.  The  A.  S.  gedgudh  is  for  geongudh,  from 
geong— young,  with  suff.  -th ;  hence  youth  is  for 
youngth.']  [Young.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  young;  youthful¬ 
ness  ;  youngness. 

“If  I  but  smiled  a  sudden  youth  they  found.” 

Pope:  Wife  of  Bath. 

2.  The  part  of  life  which  succeeds  childhood ;  the 
whole  early  part  of  life  from  infancy  to  manhood, 
but  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  the  stages  of  life  di¬ 
vided  into  infancy,  childhood,  youth,  and  manhood. 

3.  A  young  person,  almost  invariably  a  young 
man.  In  this  case  it  takes  a  plural. 

4.  Young  persons  generally  or  collectively. 

“  [He]  bends  his  sturdy  back  to  any  toy, 

That  youth  takes  pleasure  in,  to  please  his  boy.” 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  649. 

*5.  Freshness;  novelty. 

“The  youth  of  my  new  interest  here.” 

Shakesp..  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

*youth-ede,  *youth-eed,  s.  [Eng.  youth,  and 
hede= head.]  Youth  ;  playfulness. 

yofith -ful,  *yofith-f  fill,  a.  [Eng.  youth,  and 
full.] 

1.  Being  in  the  early  stage  of  life ;  not  yet  old ; 
young ,  not  having  arrived  at  mature  years. 

“Is  she  not  more  than  painting  can  express, 

Or  youthful  poet’s  fancy,  when  they  love?  ” 

Rowe:  Fair  Penitent,iii. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  early  years  of  life. 

"  In  freshest  floure  of  youthfull  yeares.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  L  ix.  9. 

3.  Suitable  or  pertaining  to  youth. 

“Quickened  with  youthful  spleen.” 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  3. 

4.  Fresh  or  vigorous,  as  one  in  youth. 

“  Youthful  still!” — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  iii.  L 

*5.  Applied  to  time = early. 

“  The  youthful  season  of  the  year.” 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  L 

yofith ’-ffil-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  youthful;  -ly.]  In  a 
youthful  manner;  like  a  youth. 

“Your  attire  .  .  .  not  youthfully  wanton  .  .  .  but 
grave  and  comely.” — Bp.  Hall:  Remains,  i.  314. 

yofith '-ffil-ness,  s.  [English  youthful;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  youthful  or  young; 
youth. 

“Speaking  some  words  that  savored  too  much  of  lusty 
youthfulness.” — P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  764. 

yofith’-hoQd,  s.  [Eng.  youth;  -hood.]  Youth; 
youthfulness ;  time  of  youth. 

“Every  wise  man  has  a  youthhood  once  in  his  life.” — 
Cheyne:  English  Malady,  p.  22. 


*yofith’-l^,  adj.  [Eng.  youth;  -ly.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  youth ;  youthful. 

*yofith-some,  a.  [Eng.  youth;  -some.]  Youth¬ 
ful,  younglike,  juvenile, 
yofith -wort,  s.  [Eng.  youth,  and  wort.] 

Bot. :  Drosera  rotundifolia. 

*yofith’-Sf,  adj.  [English  youth;  -y.]  Young, 
youthful. 

yofi'-yofi,  s.  [Chinese.]  A  small  Chinese  boat, 
impelled  with  one  scull,  used  on  rivers  and  in  well- 
protected  harbors  and  roadsteads.  (Young.) 

yowl,  v.  i,  [Yawl,  Yell.]  (Prov.) 
yowl,  s.  [Yell,  s.]  (Prov.) 

*yoxe,  verb  i.  [A.  S.  gicsian  =  to  sob,  to  sigh.] 
[Yex.]  To  hiccough  or  hiccup. 

*y-pdint'-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  y-,  and  Eng.  pointing  ] 
Pointing  or  directed  toward. 

“A  star  ypointing  pyramid.” 

Milton:  Epitaph  on  Shakespeare. 

yp-6-le  -ime,  s.  [Gr.  hypoleimma=&  remnant.] 
Min.:  The  same  as  Pseudomalachite  (q.  v.). 
y-pon-o-meu'-tg,,  s.  [Hyponomeuta.] 
y-pon-6-meu'-tI-dse,  s.  pi.  [Hyponomeutida;.] 
Ypres  (as  l  -pre),  s.  [See  compound.] 

Ypres-lace,  s.  The  finest  and  most  expensive 
kind  of  Valenciennes  lace,  made  at  Ypres,  in  Bel¬ 
gium. 

fp-sip'-e-te§,  s.  [Gr.  hypsipetes  =  high-flying ; 
hypsi=high,  and  petomai—  to  fly.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Larentidae. 

yp-sol-6-phus,  s.  [Gr.  hypsolophos—  having  a 
high  crest:  hypst=high,  and  lopho«= a  crest.] 
Entom.:  A  genus  of  GelechideB  (q.  v.).  Labral 
palpi  having  the  second  joint  beneath  like  a  brush, 
the  terminal  one  smooth,  pointed,  and  recurved. 

yron-hard  (yron  as  i’-ern),  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  yron 
=iron,  and  Eng.  hard.] 

Bot.:  Centaurea  nigra.  (Gerarde.) 

*y-same',  adv.  [A. S-gasam— together.]  Together; 
mixed  up. 

*yse,*\  [Ice.] 

*^-slaked',  pa.  par.  [Slake.]  Slaked,  abated, 
silenced,  quieted. 

yt-ter-blte,  s.  [After  Ytterby,  Sweden,  where 
first  found  in  distinct  crystals  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 
Min.:  The  same  as  Gadolinite  (q.  v.). 
yt'-ter-Ite,  s.  [Yttekbite.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Tengeeite  (q.  v.). 
jft'-tri-g,,  s.  [Yttbtum.] 

\  Chem. :  [Ytteium-oxide.] 
jft'-tri-ous,  a.  [Ytteium.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
yttria ;  containing  yttria. 

yt  -trl-um,  s.  [Latinized  from  Ytterby,  a  town  in 
Sweden.] 

Chemistry :  A  dyad  earth-metal,  symbol  Y,  atomic 
weight  61*7,  existing,  together  with  erbium,  as  a 
silicate  in  gadolinite.  It  is  obtained  in  the  metallic 
state  by  digesting  the  mineral  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  precipitating  with  oxalic  acid,  dissolving  the 
oxalates  formed  in  nitric  acid,  and  separating  by  a 
series  of  fractional  crystallizations  ;  the  erbium  salt, 
being  the  less  soluble  of  the  two,  crystallizing  out 
first. _  On  converting  the  nitrate  into  a  chloride,  and 
igniting  with  potassium,  the  metal  is  obtained  as 
a  blackish-gray  powder,  consisting  of  small,  metal¬ 
lic,  lustrous  scales.  It  unites  directly,  at  high  tem¬ 
peratures,  with  chlorine,  oxygen  and  sulphur,  and 
probably  with  other  metalloids, 
yttrium-carbonate,  s.  [Tengeeite.] 
yttrium-garnet,  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  garnet  occurring  in  Norway, 
containing,  according  to  Bergemann,  sometimes  as 
much  as  6'66  per  cent,  of  yttria. 
yttrium-oxide,  s. 

Chem.:  YO.  Yttria.  A  soft  white  powder,  ob¬ 
tained  by  igniting  the  oxalate.  When  boiled  in 
hydrochloric,  nitric,  or  sulphuric  acids,  it  dissolves 
slowly  but  completely,  forming  colorless  salts,  and, 
when  ignited,  it  glows  with  a  pure  white  light, 
yttrium-phosphate,  s.  [Xenotime.] 
jft-trfi-,  pref  [Ytteium.]  Containing  or  resem¬ 
bling  yttrium  (q.  v.). 

jft-trb-car-glte,  s.  [Pref.  yttro -,  and  Eng.  cal- 

cite.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Ytteoceeite  (q.v.). 
jft-trfi-ger-Ite,  subst.  [Prefix  yttro-,  and  Eng. 

cerite.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring,  associated  with  albite 
and  topaz,  at  various  places  near  Fahlun,  Sweden ; 
lately  found  at  a  few  localities  in  the  United  States. 


bfiil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shg,n.  -tion. 


$ell,  chorus,  sbiu,  bench; 
-sion  =  shun;  tion,  -§ion 


go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§; 
zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  = 


expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
shfis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =b$l,  del. 
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Hardness,  4-5 ;  specific  gravity,  3-447 ;  luster,  vitre¬ 
ous  to  pearly  :  color,  violet-blue  shading  to  white. 
Composition:  variable,  consisting  of  the  fluorides 
of  calcium,  cerium,  and  yttrium. 

yt-tr6-C0-lum'-bIte,  s.  [Pref.  yttro-,  and  Eng. 
columbite.) 

Min.:  The  same  as  Yttrotantalite  (q.  v.). 
yt-tr 6-gum -mite,  s.  [Pref.  yttro-,  and  English 
gummite.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  found  associated  with  cleveite 
(of  which  it  is  probably  a  decomposition  product), 
near  Arendal,  Norway.  Hardness,  5-0;  luster,  brill¬ 
iant;  color,  black  to  yellow;  translucent;  fract¬ 
ure,  conchoidal.  Composition:  A  hydrated  oxide 
of  yttrium  and  uranium. 

ft-tro-il'-men-ite,  s.  [Pref.  yttro-,  and  English 

ilmenite.'] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  A  variety  of  yttrotantalite  in  which  Hermann 
supposed  he  had  found  a  new  element,  his  ilmen- 
ium. 

2.  The  same  as  Samarskite  (q.v.). 

jft-tro  tan'-ta-llte,  s.  [Pref.  yttro-,  and  English 
tantalite .] 

Mineral. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring,  in 
crystals  and  massive,  in  felspar  and  quartz,  at 
Ytterby  and  Fahlun,  Sweden.  Hardness,  5-5’5 ;  spe¬ 
cific  gravity,  5*4— 5*9 ;  luster,  vitreous  to  greasy; 
color,  black,  brown,  shades  of  yellow;  opaque  to 
subtranslucent ;  fracture,  conchoidal.  Composi¬ 
tion  :  A  tantalate  of  yttria  and  lime,  with  some¬ 
times  iron  and  protoxide  of  uranium,  a  mean  of 
several  analyses  yielding  tantalic  acid,  62’5 ;  yttria, 
22*6 ;  lime,  5*2 ;  protoxide  of  iron,  3*4 ;  protoxide  or 
uranium,  6*3=100,  which  corresponds  to  the  formula 
10(YO,FeO,CaO,UO)3TaO5. 

ft-tr6-tr-t3.H-Ite,  s.  [Pref.  yttro-,  and  English 
titanite.  ] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Keilhauite  (q.  v.). 

yfi,  s.  [See  def.]  The  Chinese  name  for  nephrite 
or  jade  (q.  v.). 

yuc'-cg.,  s.  [The  Peruvian  name  of  one  species  of 
the  genus.] 

Bot.:  Adam’s  Needle;  a  liliaceous  genus  doubt¬ 
fully  placed  under  Tulipese.  Evergreen  shrubs, 
their  stem  tending  to  arborescence,  crowned  by  a 
circle  of  linear,  lanceolate,  rigid  leaves,  from  the 
center  of  which  rises  a  large  panicle  of  snow-white, 
whitish-green,  or  cream-colored  flowers.  Perianth 
bell -shaped,  its 
segments  with¬ 
out  nectaries; 
stamens  clavate, 
style  wanting, 
fruit  capsular, 
hexagonal,  with 
three  cells  and 
numerous  flat 
seeds.  From  the 
hotter  parts  of 
America.  Yucca 
gloriosa,  Com¬ 
mon  Adam’s 
Needle,  has  an 
upright  stem,  a 
panicle  of  flowers 
three  feet  long, 
and  a  total  height 
in  America  of  ten  Yucca  Gloriosa  and  Flower, 
or  twelve  feet, 

though  the  cultivated  plant  in  Britain  is  very  much 
smaller.  It  is  a  native  of  the  United  States  from  Car¬ 
olina  to  Mexico  and  Texas.  Its  fruit  is  purgative : 
its  stem  yields  starch  and  also  a  fiber  well  adapted 
for  paper-making.  Y.  angustifolia  and  Y.  filamen- 
tosa  have  also  fibers  which  may  be  similarly  used. 
The  last-named  species,  called  the  Silk  grass,  has 
panicles  of  pendulous  cream -colored  flowers.  It 
grows  in  British  gardens,  blossoming  in  the  autumn. 

yuck,  v.  i.  [Dut.  jeuken,  joken:  Low  Ger .jbken; 
Ger.  jucken=to  itch.]  To  itch.  ( Prov .) 

yuck,  subst.  [Yuck,  v.]  The  itch,  or  scabies. 
(Prov.) 

yuck'-er,  s.  [Etym.  unknown.]  A  colloquial 
name  for  the  golden-winged  woodpecker  or  clape. 
yfi'-en,  s.  [Wooyen.] 

yufts.s.  [Russ.  yuft.~\  A  kind  of  Russian  leather, 
which,  when  well  prepared,  is  of  a  good  red  color, 
soft  and  pinguid  on  the  surface  and  pleasant  to  the 
touch,  with  an  agreeable,  peculiar  odor.  ( Sim - 
monds.) 

yfi'-ga,  yo6'-gg,  s.  [Sansc.  yflga,  from  yuj=to 
jom.] 

Hindu  Chron.:  One  of  the  periods  into  which 
the  past  history  of  the  globe  may  be  divided. 
There  are  four  yugas :  The  Satya  Yuga,  containing 
1,728,000  years  ;  the  Treta  Yuga,  1,296,000;  the  Dwa- 
para  Yuga,  864,000  years;  and  the  Kali  Yuga,  now 
in  progress,  began  about  B.  C.  3094,  and  which  will 
extend  to  432,000  years.  Horace  Hayman  Wilson 
points  out  that  these  numbers  originate  in  the 


descending  arithmetical  progressions  of  4, 3, 2.1, 
according  to  the  notions  of  diminishing  virtue,  in 
the  several  ages  applied  to  a  cycle  of  12,000  divine 
years,  each  equal  to  360  years  of  mortals;  and 
12,000  X  360  is=4,320,000,  the  periods  of  the  four 
yugas  added  together.  (Mill:  Hist,  of  Brit.  India 
(ed.  4th),  i.  155-157.) 
yfl  -lg-n,  s.  [Chinese  (?).] 

Bot.:  Magnolia  conspicua  ( = M.  yulan),  a  tree,  a 
native  of  China,  where  it  is  forty  or  fifty  feet  high, 
though  in  Europe  and  America  but  twenty  or 
twenty-five.  It  has  large,  brilliant  snow-white  flow¬ 
ers,  shining  forth  from  gray  and  naked  branches 
early  in  spring  before  the  leaves  appear. 

yule,  *yole,  s.  [A.  S.  iula,  aedla;  geol,  gehhol, 
gelihel;  cogn.  with  Icel.  j6l:  Dan.  juul;  Sw.  jul. 
A  word  of  doubtful  origin.  Skeat  prefers  the  solu¬ 
tion  given  by  Fick,  viz.,  that  yule=noise  or  outcry, 
and  especially  the  loud  sound  of  revelry  and  rejoic¬ 
ing  ;  cf.  Mid.  Eng.  goulen,  gollen=  to  lament  loudly ; 
Eng.  yawl  (v.) ;  A.  S.  gylan  =  to  make  merry,  to 
keep  festival;  Icel.  tfl'a— to  howl,  make  a  noise; 
Ger.  jolen,  johlen,  jodeln— to  sing  in  a  high-pitched 
voice.  From  this  word  comes  (through  the  French) 
jolly  (q.v.).l  The  old  English,  and  still,  to  some 
extent,  the  Scotch  and  Northern  name  for  Christ¬ 
mas,  or  the  Feastof  the  Nativity  of  Our  Lord. 

“Sitting  at  their  banket  on  the  twelfth  day  in  Christ¬ 
mas,  otherwise  called  yule.” — Holinshed:  Hist.  Scotland 
(an.  1219). 

yule-block,  s.  A  yule-log  (q.  v.). 
yule-log,  s.  A  large  log  of  wood,  often  a  tree- 
root,  forming  the  basis  of  a  Christmas  fire  in  the 
olden  time. 

yule-tide,  s.  The  season  or  time  of  Christmas ; 
Christmas. 

fy-un'-gl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  yunx,  genit. 
yung(is);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.  1 
Ornith.:  A  family  of  Picarian  birds,  with  one 
genus,  Iunx  or  Yudx  (q.  v.). 

y-unx’,  I-iinx',  subst.  [Lat.  lynx,  iunx,  from  Gr. 
iyngx= the  wryneck  (q.v.).] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Piciciee  (sometimes  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  family,  Yungidse),  with  five  species, 
characteristic  of  the  Palaearctic  region,  but  extend¬ 
ing  into  North  and  East  Africa,  over  the  greater 
part  of  India  (but  not  to  Ceylon) ,  and  just  reaching 
the  lower  ranges  of  the  Himalayas.  There  is  also 
one  species  isolated  in  South  Africa.  Beak  shorter 
than  head,  hard,  straight,  nearly  conical,  sharp  at 
tip ;  nostrils  basal,  linear,  closed  by  a  membrane ; 
tongue  protrusile,  with  smooth,  horny  tip ;  wings 
moderate,  tail  somewhat  rounded;  tarsi  strong, 
slightly  feathered  in  front  above ;  two  toes  before 
and  two  behind ;  claws  much  hooked,  grooved,  and 
very  sharp.  The  name  of  the  genus  should  proba¬ 
bly  be  Iunx,  but  the  misspelling  of  Linnseus  (Syst. 
Nat.,  ed.  12th,  i.  172)  has  been  followed  by  the 
majority  of  authors,  though  now  there  is  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  revert  to  the  correct  spelling, 
yfl  -pon,  s.  [Yapon.] 

yfirt,  subst.  [Native  name.]  The  name  given  to 
houses  or  tents,  whether  permanent  or  movable, 
used  by  the  natives  of  Northern  Asia  or  Siberia, 
yux,  s.  [Yex,  Yoxe.]  A  hiccough  or  hiccup, 
yux,  v.  i.  [Yux,  s.]  To  hiccough  or  hiccup. 
*y-ve:  s.  [Ivy.] 

*y-vel,  s.  &  ado.  [Evil.] 

*y-voire,  s.  [Ivory.] 

*^-wis',  adv.  [A.  S.  geiviss,  oewns= certain,  sure ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  gewis;  Ger.  </eiriss= certainly. 
[Wis.]  Certainly,  verily,  truly. 

*y-wrake,  *y-wroke,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  verb. 
[Wreak,  v.] 

*y-wrie,  pa.  par.  [A.  S.  wr&on.)  [Wrie.J  Cov¬ 
ered. 


THE  last  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet,  is  a  sibilant  conso¬ 
nant,  and  is  merely  a  vocal  or 
sonant  s,  having  exactly  the 
same  sound  as  s  in  please, 
ease,  wise ,  &c.  The  words  in 
modern  English  which  begin 
with  z  are  all  derived  from 
other  languages,  principally 
from  Greek.  It  was  not  known 
in  the  oldest  English.  When 
not  initial,  it  frequently  repre¬ 
sents  an  older  s,  as  dizzy = A.  S.  dy sip,  f  reeze = A .  S. 
freosan,  &c.  It  also  stands  for  a  French  c  or  s , 
as  in  hazard,  lizard,  buzzard,  seize.  Z  has  intruded 
into  citizens Fr.  citoyen ;  and  it  has  changed  into  g 
in  grm£7er=Lat.  zingiberi.  As  a  final  it  occurs  in 
some  onomatopoetic  words,  as  in  buzz,  whizz,  &c. 


In  German  it  is  very  common,  being  a  double  conso¬ 
nant  with  the  sound  of  Is;  and  similarly  in  Greek 
it  was  also  a  double  consonant,  representing  the 
sounds  of  ds  or  sd.  In  Britain  it  is  called  zed ;  in 
America,  zed,  or  zee. 

*za,  s.  [From  the  sound.] 

Music:  The  seventh  harmonic,  as  heard  in  the 
horn  or  /Eolian  string.  It  corresponds  to  b  flat. 

za’-ba-i§m,  za  -bl§m,  s.  [Sabianism.] 
za'-bl-gn,  a.  &s.  [Sabian.] 
za'-brus,  s.  [Gr.  za&m<i=voracious.  (Agassiz.)] 
Entom. :  A  genus  of  Carabidee,  sub-family  Pteros- 
tichinee.  Zabrus  gibbus  is  a  broadly  oblong  beetle 
of  dark-bronze  hue,  abundant  in  parts  of  the  conti¬ 
nent. 

za-hfl-ca'-jo,  s.  [Native  name.] 
zabucajo-nuts,  s.pl. 

Bot.  die.  (pi.)  *  The  fruit  of  Lecythis  zabucajo,  a 
South  American  plant.  The  nuts,  two  inches  long 
and  one  broad,  enclosed  in  urn-like  fruits,  are  im¬ 
ported  into  other  countries  and  eaten.  [Sapu- 
caja.] 

Zac’-che-g,n,  s.  [See  def.] 

Church  Hist,  (pi.) :  A  local  name  for  the  Gnostics, 
mentioned  by  Epiphanius,  but  without  adding 
where  they  were  so  called.  Probably  from  some 
leader  named  Zaccheus. 

za-gln  -tha.  za-93^n.  -tha,  «•  [Lat.  Zacinthus^a 
Zante,  the  island  in  which  the  genus  was  first 
found.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lactuceee,  with  only  one  known 
species,  Zacintha  verrucosa,  an  annual,  with  di¬ 
vided  leaves ;  an  involucre,  becoming  fleshy ;  the 
inner  scales  folded,  the  outer  membranous ;  pappus 
hairy ;  achenes  flattened,  wingless.  The  plant  is 
used  in  the  Mediterranean  countries  as  a  phageede- 
nic. 

zadd,  s.  [An  Abyssinian  name  of  the  tree  de¬ 
scribed.] 

Bot. :  Juniperus  procera,  one  of  the  largest  trees 
in  Abyssinia,  producing  a  hard  and  durable  wood 
much  employed  in  that  country  for  building  pur¬ 
poses. 

zaf -fre  (re  as  er),  zaf -fgr,  zaf -fir,  zaph’- 
g,-r g,  s.  [The  word  is  probably  of  Arabric  origin ; 
Fr.  &  Sp.  zaf  re  ;  Ger.  zajfir .] 

Chem. :  An  impure  basic  arsenate  of  cobalt,  pre¬ 
pared  by  roasting  speiss-cobalt.  It  is  employed  in 
painting  on  glass  and  porcelain,  for  which  pur¬ 
pose  it  must  be  free  from  iron.  [Cobalt.] 
za’-Im,  s.  [Turk.]  A  Turkish  chief  or  leader. 
za'-I-met,  subst.  [Turk.]  An  estate;  a  district 
from  which  a  zaim  draws  his  revenue, 
za'-lg,  s.  [Borax.] 

za-lac'-cg,  subst.  [Latinized  from  its  Javanese 
name  salxak .] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Pinnated  Calameae.  Stemlea 
palms  with  spines  on  the  sheathing  petioles ;  dioa 
cious  flowers  with  many  spathes;  the  males  in 
airs,  and  the  female  solitary,  both  surrounded  by 
racts ;  fruit  armed  with  overlapping  scales,  with 
two  or  three  seeds  encased  in  a  fleshy  covering. 
Species,  six  or  seven,  natives  of  Burmah,  Assam, 
Malacca,  &c.,  where  they  grow  in  moist  places  in 
dense  masses,  constituting  nearly  impenetrable 
thickets.  The  pulpy  covering  of  the  seeds  is  eaten 
hy  the  Burmese,  and  the  plant,  in  consequence,  is 
sometimes  cultivated. 

tzal-6-phus,  s.  [Gr.  za-,  intensive,  and  lophos= 
a  crest.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Otariidae,  with  two  species, 
from  the  North  Pacific  and  the  shores  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  Separated  from  Otaria  (q.  v.) 
by  some  authors  on  account  of  the  great  skull- 
crest. 

zg-mang',  s.  [Native  name.] 

Bot. :  Pithecolobium  saman,  an  immense  tree, 
with  a  top  some  hundred  feet  in  circumference, 
growing  in  Venezuela. 

zam  -bo,  s.  [Sp.=bandy-legged  ...  a  zambo.] 
The  child  of  a  mulatto  and  a  negro,  also  sometimes 
of  an  Indian  and  a  negro.  Also  written  Sambo. 

Zam-bo'-ni,  s.  [Giuseppe  Zamboni,  an  Italian 
physician  and  medical  author  (1776-1846),  who,  in 
conjunction  with  De  Luc,  invented  the  pile  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  former.]  (See  compound.) 
Zamboni’s  pile,  s. 

Elect.:  A  dry  voltaic  pile  or  battery  invented  by 
Zamboni.  Paper  silvered  on  one  side  is  damped 
and  coated  on  the  other  with  manganese  dioxide; 
half  a  dozen  of  these  sheets  being  superposed  to 
save  time,  discs  are  punched  out,  and  1,000  to  2,000 
single  sheets  are  compressed  in  a  glass  tube  with 
metal  caps  and  knobs  at  the  ends.  Such  a  pile 
retains  its  activity  for  years,  and  will  charge  a 
Ley  den  jar,  though  it  will  not  give  shocks  or  sparks. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  cs  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


zamia 


za'-mi-g,,  subst.  [Lat.=a  pine  cone,  which,  when 
suffered  to  decay  upon  the  tree,  injured  the  succeed¬ 
ing  crop  {Pliny),  hence  applied  by  Linnaeus  to  this 
genus,  in  allusion  to  the  sterile  appearance  of  the 
male  fructification  ;  Gr.  zemia=loss,  damage.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cycadaceae.  Trees  of  moderate 
size,  with  trunk,  the  woody  tissue  of  which  has  its 
tubes  marked  by  circular  discs.  The  stem  is  termi¬ 
nated  above  by  a  single  bud,  which  ultimately  opens 
into  a  circle  of  leaves,  usually  thick,  and  pinnatifid 
with  spiny  margins.  The  vernation  is  gyrate.  The 
flowers,  which  are  dioecious,  are  in  tesselated  cat¬ 
kins;  the  males  having  abrupt  scales,  with  the 
oval  anthers  sessile  beneath  them;  the  females 
with  peltate  scales,  each  with  two  seeds.  The  fruit 
is  drupaceous.  In  aspect  the  species  partly  resemble 
palms,  and  partly  tree-ferns ;  in  affinity  they  are 
nearer  the  latter  than  the  former,  but  rise  consider¬ 
ably  above  them  in  organization.  Natives  of  trop¬ 
ical  America,  tropical  Asia,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  .Australia..  Zamia  caffra  is  the  Bread-tree 
Zamia.  It  is  six  or  seven  feet  high,  and  is  a  native 
of  southeastern  Africa,  where  the  Caffres  and  the 
Hottentots  make  cakes  of  the  pith  after  it  has 
putrefied.  Z.  spiralis  has  many  smooth  leaflets, 
with  a  few  spines  at  the  tip.  It  grows  in  Australia, 
where  the  natives  eat  the  fruit.  The  stems  of  Z. 
tenuis  and  Z. furfur  acea,  and  the  seeds  of  Z.  pumila, 
in  the  W est  Indies,  yield  arrowroot, 
zam-in-dar  ,  s.  [Zemindar.] 
za-ml-os’-trS-bus,  s.  [Lat.  zamia  (q.  v.l,  and 
Gr.  strobos—  a  top.] 

Palceobot. :  A  genus  of  Cycadaceae.  One  species 
occurs  in  the  British  Jurassic  rocks,  one  in  the 
Wealden,  and  there  are  two  from  the  Upper  Green¬ 
sand.  ( Etheridge .) 
tza'-mlte,s.  [Zamites.] 

Palceobot. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Zamites. 
z?i-ml'-te§,  s.  [Lat.  zamia  (q.  v.) ;  suff.  -ites.) 
Palceobot. :  A  genus  of  Cycadaceae,  akin  to  the 
recent  Zamia.  In  Britain,  from  the  Rhaetic  to  the 
Lower  Jurassic.  ( Etheridge .)  A  species  also  exists 
in  the  Miocene  flora  of  the  Artie  regions. 
zg,-mou§e',  s.  [Native  name.] 

Z06I. :  Bos  brachycerus,  from  the  tropical  parts  of 
Western  Africa,  known  at  Sierra  Leone  as  the  Bush 
Cow.  Color  pale  chestnut,  hair  thin  and  nearly 
erect ;  forehead  flatter  than  in  other  buffaloes ; 
horns  short,  sharp,  wide  apart  at  base,  extending 
outward  and  upward,  then  suddenly  incurving; 
ears  very  large,  with  three  rows  of  long  hairs 
springing  from  the  inside,  and  a  tuft  of  long  hairs 
at  the  tip  ;  dewlap  entirely  absent, 
zampogna  (as  dzam-po'-nyg,),  s.  [Ital.] 

Music : 

1.  The  Italian  bagpipes. 

2.  A  rough-toned  reed  instrument  shaped  like  a 
ageolet. 

*zam  -tite,  s.  [Seedef.] 

Min. :  A  misprint  for  Zaratite  (q.  v.). 
zan-clus,  s.  [Gr.  zangkle= a  reaping-hook.] 

1.  Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Carangid®,  from  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean.  Body  much  compressed  and  elevated; 
one  dorsal,  with  seven  spines,  the  third  of  which  is 
greatly  elongated;  no  teeth  on  palate;  scales  mi¬ 
nute,  velvety.  There  is  but  one  species,  Zanclus 
cornutus,  easily  recognized  by  its  long  snout  and  by 
the  broad  bands  crossing  the  yellow  ground-color. 
It  is  about  eight  inches  long,  and  undergoes  various 
changes  in  its  development. 

2.  Palceont. :  Prom  the  Eocene  of  Monte  Bolca. 
zand,  s.  [Zend.] 

zand  -mole,  s.  [Dut.]  [Sand-mole.] 
zan-ja  (as  than'-ha),  s.  [Span.]  A  ditch  for 
irrigation  purposes. 

zan-je-ro  (as  than-he-ro),  s.  [Sp.]  One  who 
has  charge  of  an  irrigation  system. 

zan-ni-chel'-li-g,,  «•  [Named  after  John  Jerome 
Zannichelli,  a  Venetian  apothecary  and  botanist 
(1662-1729).] 

Bot.:  Horned  Pond-weed,  a  genus  of  Naiadace®. 
Water-plants  with  submerged,  linear  leaves  and 
minute  flowers,  generally  monoecious.  Barren 
flowers,  with  the  perianth  wanting,  and  a  solitary 
stamen  with  a  two  to  four  celled  anther.  Fertile 
flowers  with  a  perianth  of  one  leaf,  four  or  more 
stamens,  an  elongated,  undivided  style,  a  peltate 
stigma,  and  nearly  sessile  achenes.  Known  species, 
one  or  more,  from  temperate  and  tropical  climes. 
If  only  one  species  exists  it  is  Zannichellia  palus- 
tris,  the  Common  Horned  Pond-weed,  which  floats 
in  ditches  and  stagnant  waters. 

za-nd'-nl-Sb  subst. _  [Named  after  James  Zanoni, 
superintendent  of  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Bo¬ 
logna,  and  author  of  a  work  on  plants  published  in 
1673.  He  died  in  1682.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Nhandirobe®.  Climbing  plants 
with  cordate  leaves,  their  axils  bearing  tendrils 
with  clusters  of  dioecious  flowers.  The  males  have 
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a  three-lobed  calyx,  a  rotate  corolla  with  the  limb 
five-parted,  and  five  stamens  with  one-celled  an¬ 
thers.  Female  with  three  styles,  and  a  three-celled 
ovary  developing  into  a  fleshy  fruit.  The  leaves  of 
Zanonia  indica,  beaten  up  with  milk  and  butter, 
are  applied  as  a  liniment  in  antispasmodic  affec¬ 
tions.  They  are  also  used  in  baths  in  nervous  dis¬ 
eases. 

zan’-te,  s.  [Seedef.]  A  golden-yellow  species  of 
sumach  from  the  island  of  Zante,  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  used  for  dyeing.  Called  also  Young  Fustic, 
and  Fustet. 

zante-wood,  s. 

(11  Rhus  cotinus.  [Rhus,  Fustic  (2).] 

(2)  Chloroxylon  swietenia.  [Chloroxylon.] 
zan-thox-y-lum,  s.  [See  def.] 
t Bot.:  Another  spelling  of  Xanthoxylon  (q.  v.). 
Zan  -tl-ote,  Zan’-ti-ot,  s.  [See  def.]  A  native 
of  Zante,  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands. 

za'-ny,s.  [0.  Ital.  Zane= John  .  .  .  a  gull,  a 
noddy,  a  clown,  a  fool  or  simple  fellow  in  a  play; 
Ital.  Zanni=Giovanni= John.  [John,  (1).]  A  sub¬ 
ordinate  buffoon,  whose  office  was  to  make  awk¬ 
ward  attempts  at  mimicking  the  tricks  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  clown ;  hence,  a  buffoon  in  general,  a 
merry-andrew. 

“Approbation  which  those  very  people  give,  equally 
with  me,  to  the  zany  of  a  mountebank.”  —  Dryden:  Even¬ 
ing’s  Love.  (Pref.) 

*za'-n f,v.t.  [Zany,  s.]  To  play  the  zany;  to 
mimic. 

“All  excellence 
In  other  madams  do  but  zany  hers.” 

Beaurn.  &  Flet.:  Queen  of  Corinth,  i.  2. 
za'-ny-l§m,  s.  \Y.ag.  zany,  s.\ -ism.)  The  state, 
character,  or  practices  of  a  zany  ;  buffoonery. 

“  The  caricature  of  his  filth  and  zanyism  proves  how 
fully  he  both  knew  and  felt  the  danger.” — S.  T.  Coleridge: 
A  Course  of  Lectures,  ix. 

Zan-za  -lI-§Lii§,  subst.  pi.  [For  etym.  &  def.  see 
extract.]  [Jacobite,  A.  2.  (1).] 

Baradseus  was  also  surnamed  Zanzalus,  and  hence  the 
Jacobites  have  been  sometimes  called  Zanzalians.”  — 
Blunt.  Diet.  Sects,  p.  234. 

zaph'-g,-rg,,  s.  [Zaffre.] 

zaph-ren-tl-nae,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  zaphrentis; 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - inoe .] 

Palceont. :  A  sub-family  of  Cyathophyllid®.  Co- 
rallum  simple  and  free,  conical,  discoidal  or  cylin¬ 
drical  ;  tabul®  complete ;  dissepiments  few ;  septa 
rendered  irregular  by  the  presence  of  a  septal  fos- 
sula. 

za-phren'-tis,  s.  [Etym.  not  apparent.] 
Palaeontology :  The  typical  genus  of  Zaphrentin® 
(q.  v.).  Corailum  turbinate ;  tabul®  quite  across 
the  visceral  chamber  ;  a  well-marked  fossula  pres¬ 
ent;  septa  extending  to  near  the  center  of  the 
coral.  One  species  in  the  Upper  Silurian,  and 
eight  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  series. 
( Etheridge .) 

za-pod  -i-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  zapus,  genit. 
zapod{is) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  - idee .] 

Zobl. :  According  to  Coues  a  family  of  Mouse¬ 
like  Rodents,  consisting  of  the  genus  Zapus,  with 
a  single  species,  Zapus  hudsonius.  [Jaculus, 
Meriones.] 

zap  o-dl'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  zapus,  genit 
zapod(is) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ijiee.J 
Zodl. :  A  sub-family  of  Dipodid®,  of  the  same 
extent  as  Zapodid®  (q.  v.),  another  sub-family, 
Dipodin®,  containing  the  true  Jerboas. 

zap-ft-til'-la,  s.  [Sapotilla.] 
zap-tl-eh,  s.  [Turk.]  A  Turkish  policeman. 

“Of  all  the  Turkish  officials  the  worst  are  the  Zaptiehs, 
or  policemen,  who  oppress  with  the  most  perfect  impar¬ 
tiality  both  Turks  and  Bulgarians.” — London  Times , 

zap’-us,  s.  [Gr.  za-,  intensive,  and  pous=a  foot.] 
Zoblogy:  The  type-genus  of  Zapodid®  (q.  v.). 
[Jaculus,  Meriones.] 

Z^r-a-thiis-tric,  Zar-a-thus'-tri-an,  a.  [For 

etmy.  see  def.  and  extract.]  Of  or  belonging  to 
Zarathustra,  more  often  corrupted  into  Zoroaster. 
[ZOROASTRI  AN .] 

“  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Zarathustric  dogmas  are 
pure  old  Aryan  myths  in  a  new  shape  .  .  .  but  it  was 
doubtless  a  reformer,  or,  if  Zarathustra  was  no  historical 
person,  a  body  of  reformers  who  called  the  Zarathustrio 
religion  into  existence.” — Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xx.  36L 

Zar-a-thus  -tri§m,  s.  [Zarathustric.] 

Compar.  Relig. :  Zoroastrianism  (q.  v.). 

“  Through  the  great  Aryan  religious  systems,  Brahman¬ 
ism,  Zarathustrism,  Buddhism,  and  onward  into  the 
range  of  Islam  and  of  Christianity,  subterranean  hells  of 
purgatory  or  punishment  make  doleful  contrasts  to 
heavens  of  light  and  glory.” — Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (1873), 
ii.  68. 
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za'-ra-tlte,  s.  [After  Sefior  Zarate,  of  Spain; 
suff.  -ite  {Min.).'] 

Mineral. :  A  mineral  occurring  as  an  encrustation 
on  magnetite  and  chromite.  Hardness,  3-3'25 ; 
specific  gravity,  2'57-2‘693  ;  luster  vitreous  ;  color, 
emerald  green  ;  transparent  to  translucent.  Com¬ 
position  :  Carbonic  acid,  11'7 ;  oxide  of  nickel,  59*4 ; 
water.  28'9=100,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  formula 
NiOC02+2NiOHO+4HO. 
za-ree’-b^L,  s.  [Zeriba.] 

Zau'-rac,  s.  [Corrupted  Arabic.] 

Astron. :  A  fixed  star,  between  the  second  and 
third  magnitude.  Called  also  Gamma  Eridani. 
zawn,  s.  [Cf.  Fane.] 

Mining:  A  cavern. 

zax,  s.  [A.  S.  seax;  I  cel.  sax= a  knife  or  short 
sword ;  0.  H.  Ger.  safes.]  A  slater’s  hatchet,  with  a 
sharp  point  on  the  pole,  for  perforating  the  slate  to 
receive  the  pin.  The  zax  is  about  sixteen  inches 
long  and  two  in  width  ;  it  is  somewhat  bent  at  one 
end,  and  the  spur  is  three  inches  long. 

za’-yat,  s.  [Native  name.]  In  Burmah  a  public 
shed  or  portico  for  the  accommodation  of  travelers, 
loungers,  and  worshipers,  found  in  every  Burmese 
village,  and  attached  to  many  pagodas.  {H.  Yule.) 
z '-crank,  s.  [From  its  zigzag  form.] 

Mach. :  A  peculiarly  shaped  crank  in  the  cylinder 
of  some  marine  steam-engines.  {Simmonds.) 

ze’-a,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.^ea,  keia=spelt  or  some 
other  common  cereal.  The  name  occurs  in  Homer.] 
Botany :  Maize ;  a  genus  of  Phalare®.  Flowers 
monoecious ;  males  in  terminal  racemes,  having 
two-flowered  spikelets,  and  nearly  equal  sharp- 
pointed  glumes  ;  pales  two,  fleshy ;  females  axillary 
in  the  sheaths  of  the  leaves.  Species  five:  Zea 
mays  is  the  maize  (q.  v.) ;  Z.  curagua,  the  Chili 
maize  or  Valparaiso  corn,  which  is  smallerthan  the 
last.  Besides  the  use  of  the  maize  as  food,  it  yields 
a  fiber  capable  of  being  spun  into  flax,  made  into 
yarn,  and  used  as  material  for  paper-making. 

ze-ag'-Sn-Ite,  s.  [Gr.  zeo=to  cook,  to  boil;  ago- 
nos=unfruitful,  barren,  and  suff.  -ite  {Min.).) 
Mineralogy : 

1.  A  variety  of  zircon  (q.  v.),  found  in  pale  bluish 
octahedral  crystals  in  the  ejected  ryacolite  bombs 
of  the  agglomerates  of  Monte  Somma,  Vesuvius. 

2.  The  same  as  Gismondite  (q.  v.). 

zeal,  *zeale,  *zele,  s.  [Fr.zMe,from  ~Lat.zelum> 
accus.  of  zelus= zeal,  from  Gr.  zelos— zeal,  ardor, 
fervor,  lit.=heat,  from  the  same  root  as  zeo=to 
boil,  and  Eng.  yeast.)  [Jealous.] 

1.  Passionate  ardor  for  any  person  or  cause ;  in¬ 
tense  and  eager  pursuit  or  endeavor ;  an  eagerness 
of  desire  to  attain  or  accomplish  some  object, 
which  may  be  manifested  either  in  favor  of  or  in 
opposition  to  any  person  or  thing,  and  in  a  good  or 
bad  cause;  earnestness,  enthusiasm,  ardor,  fer¬ 
vency. 

“ Zeal  is  the  pious  madness  of  the  mind.” 

Dryden:  Tyrannic  Love,  i.  1. 

*2.  A  zealot.  {Ben  Jonson.) 

*zeal,  v.  i.  [Zeal,  s.]  To  be  zealous ;  to  entertain 
zeal. 

“Stiff  followers,  such  as  zeal  marvelously  for  those 
whom  they  have  chosen  for  their  masters.” — Bacon:  On 
the  Con.  of  the  Church  of  England. 

*zeal'-?.nt,  s.  [Eng.  zeal',  -ant.)  A  zealot. 

“To  certain  zealants  all  speech  of  pacification  is  odi¬ 
ous.” — Bacon.  {Todd.) 

*zealed,  a.  [Eng.  zeal;  -ed.)  Filled  with  zeal 
characterized  by  zeal. 

“You  might  have  done,  but  for  that  zealed  religion 
You  women  bear  to  swooning.” 

Beaum.  cfc  Flet.:  Love’s  Pilgrimage,  iv.  2. 
*zeal'-ful,  *zeal  -full,  adj.  [Eng.  zeal;  - full .T 
Full  of  zeal ;  zealous,  enthusiastic. 

“In  zealfull  knowledge  of  the  Truth  divine.” 

Sylvester:  The  Decay,  482. 

zeal  -less,  *zeale-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  zeal;  Jess.] 
Destitute  of  zeal ;  wanting  in  zeal. 

“We  are  not  patient,  but  zealelesse .” — Bp.  Hall:  Cont.i 
Mephibosheth  and  Zibra. 

zeal'-ot,  s.  [Fr.  z6lote= jealous,  zealous,  from 
Lat.  zelotes.)  [Zeal,  s.] 

1.  One  who  is  zealous  or  full  of  zeal ;  one  carried 
away  by  excess  of  zeal ;  a  fanatical  partisan.  It  is 
generally  applied  in  dispraise  or  used  of  one  whose 
zeal  or  ardor  is  intemperate  or  censurable ;  a 
fanatic. 

“  He  was  in  truth  not  a  man  to  be  popular  with  the  vin¬ 
dictive  zealots.” — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  One  of  a  fanatical  Jewish  sect  which  struggled 
desperately  against  the  Romans  from  about  A.  D.  6 
till  the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 

*zea-lot-ic-al,  *ze-lot'-Ic-g.l,  a.  [Eng.  zealot; 
-ical.)  Ardently  zealous. 

“Dr.  Marshall,  dean  of  Christ  Church,  a  most  furious 
and  zelotical  man.” — Slrype:  Life  of  Cranmer,  ch.  xix. 
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zeal'-ot-I§m,  subst.  [Eng.  zealot;  -ism.]  The 
Character  or  conduct  of  a  zealot. 

♦zeal'-ot-Ist,  *zel'-ot-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  zealot;  -ist.] 
A  zealot. 

“I  could  wish  these  sciolous  zelotists  had  more  judg¬ 
ment  joined  with  their  zeal.” — Sowell:  Letters. 

zeal'-ot-ry,  s.  [Eng.  zealot ;  -ry.]  The  conduct 
or  behavior  of  a  zealot ;  excessive  or  undue  zeal ; 
fanaticism. 

“Inquisitional  cruelty  and  party  zealotry .” — Coleridge. 
zeal  ous,  *zel-ous,  adj.  [English  zeal;  -otts.J 
[Jealous.] 

1.  Inspired  with  zeal ;  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  an 
object;  enthusiastic. 

“I  love  to  see  a  man  zealous  in  a  good  matter.” — Addi¬ 
son:  Spectator,  No.  185. 

*2.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  used  in  a  bad  sense. 
“The  zealous  and  facetious  Presbyter,  Novatus.” — 
Oauden:  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  100. 

*3.  Full  of  religious  or  pious  zeal;  pious;  relig¬ 
ious.  ( Shakesp . :  Richard  III.,  iii.  7.) 

4.  Characterized  by  zeal,  ardor,  or  enthusiasm; 
ardent. 

“  She  was  empassioned  at  that  pittious  act, 

With  zealous  envy  of  Greekes  cruell  fact.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  ix.  38. 

zeal  -ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  zealous;  - ly.~\ 

1.  In  a  zealous  manner;  with  zeal,  ardor,  or  en¬ 
thusiasm. 

“The  Indians  all  offered  very  zealously  to  assist  us 
against  him.” — Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xvi. 

*2.  Religiously;  with  religious  or  pious  zeal. 
(Milton.) 

zeal'-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  zealous;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  zealous ;  zeal,  ardor,  en¬ 
thusiasm,  fervor. 

“The  zealousness  of  our  endeavors,  and  the  applause 
that  others  entertain  them  with.” — Boyle:  Works,  i.  296. 

ze'-bec,  ze'-beck,  s.  [Xebec.] 

ze  -bra,  subst.  [The  native  name;  according  to 
Littr6  the  word  was  originally  Ethiopian.] 

Zoology : 

1.  A  popular  name  for  any  of  the  striped  forms  of 
the  genus  Equus ;  thus  embracing  the  Quagga 

iq.  v.),  the  True  Zebra,  and  Burchell’s  Zebra.  [2.] 
n  all  three  the  external  characters  are  those  of  the 
Ass  rather  than  of  the  Horse  ;  the  legs  are  without 
warts,  the  tail  is  furnished  with  long  hairs  only 
toward  the  extremity,  the  neck  is  full  and  arched, 
and  the  mane  stiff  and  erect.  All  the  species  of 
this  division  are  rapidly  vanishing  before  advanc¬ 
ing  civilization,  and  in  all  probability  will  become 
extinct  before  very  many  years. 

“This  family  [Equidse]  comprises  the  Horses,  Asses, 
and  Zebras.” — Nicholson:  Zoology  (ed.  1878),  p.  668. 

2.  Equus  zebra ,  from  the  mountainous  regions  of 
South  Africa.  It  stands  about  four  feet  and  a  half 
at  the  shoulder;  ground  tint  white,  with  black 
stripes,  vertical  on  body  and  horizontal  on  legs ; 
limbs  slender,  head  light,  ears  long  and  open.  The 
zebra  lives  in  small  herds  in  secluded  spots ;  its 
sense  of  hearing,  sight,  and  smell  is  extremely 
acute,  and  on  the  least  alarm  the  whole  herd 
scampers  off.  When  compelled  to  defend  them¬ 
selves  zebras  form  a  compact  body  with  their  heads 
in  the  center  and  their  heels  outward,  and  have 
been  known  to  beat  off  the  leopard  with  their  kicks. 
The  zebra  has  been  domesticated,  but  its  vicious 
temper  renders  it  of  little  value  as  a  beast  of  bur¬ 
den.  Burchell’s  Zebra  ( Equus  burchellii)  differs 
little  from  the  True  Zebra,  except  in  the  fact  that 
the  ground  tint  is  yellow. 

“  He  who  attributes  the  white  and  dark  vertical  stripes 
on  the  flanks  of  various  antelopes  to  this  process  [sexual 
selection],  will  probably  extend  the  same  view  to  the 
Royal  Tiger  and  the  beautiful  zebra.” — Darwin ,  Descent 
of  Man,  ch.  xviii. 

zebra-opossum,  s.  [Zebra-wolf.] 
zebra-plant,  s. 

Rot.:  Calathea  zebrina.  So  named  because  the 
leaves  have  alternately  dark  and  green  stripes. 

zebra-poison,  s. 

Botany :  Euphorbia  arborea,  a  South  African  tree, 
zebra-shark,  s.  [Tiger-shark.] 
zebra-wolf,  tzebra-opossum,  s. 

ZoOl. :  A  popular  name  given  by  the  early  colon¬ 
ists  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land  to  Thylacinus  cynoceph- 
alus,  from  the  stripes  on  its  body  and  its  general 
dog-like  appearance.  [Thylacinus.] 
zebra-wood,  s. 

Botany  and  Commerce : 

1.  A  kind  of  wood,  imported  from  South  America, 
and  used  by  cabinet-makers,  produced  by  Ompha- 
lobium  lamberti,  a  large  tree  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Connarace®,  and  growing  in  Guiana. 
Its  colors  consist  of  brown  on  a  white  ground, 


clouded  with  black,  and  each  strongly  contrasted, 
thus  somewhat  resembling  the  skin  of  a  zebra. 
Called  also  Pigeon-wood. 

2.  The  wood  of  Eugenia  fragrans,  variety  cuneata. 
It  is  a  shrub  about  eight  feet  high,  growing  in  Ja¬ 
maica. 

3.  The  wood  of  Guettarda  speciosa,  a  tree  twenty- 
five  feet  high,  with  scarlet-colored  flowers,  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  East  Indies. 

ze'-brlne,  a.  [Eng.  zebr(a) ;  suff.  -ine.]  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  striped  division  of  the  genus 
Equus  (q.  v.). 

ze-brh  -la,  s.  A  new  kind  of  animal  recently 
produced-by  crossing  the  zebra  with  the  horse.  It  is 
said  to  be  equal  with  tliemuleinsizeandstrength, 
hardy,  docile  and  of  handsome  appearance. 

ze’-bu,  s;  [Native  name.] 

ZoOlogy :  Any  breed  or  individual  of  Bos  indicus 
(which  by  some  authorities  is  considered  a  variety 
of  Bos  taurus,  the  Common  Ox).  The  Zebus  attain 
their  greatest  development  in  India,  but  range  east¬ 
ward  to  Japan  and  westward  to  the  River  Niger. 
They  vary  greatly  in  size,  some  being  larger  than 
European  cattle,  while  others  are  no  bigger  than  a 
month-old  calf.  The  horns  differ  in  form  ;  the  dew¬ 
lap  is  more  or  less  developed ;  one  hump  is  always 
present  over  the  withers,  sometimes  there  are  two ; 
color  varying  from  light  ashy-gray  to  pure  white. 
At  present  they  exist  only 
in  a  domesticated  condi¬ 
tion,  and  must  have  been 
early  reduced  to  subjec¬ 
tion  by  man,  since  all  the 
sculptures  of  cattle  at  Ele- 
phanta,  which  are  of  high 
ant  i  quity,  represent  the 
humped  form.  In  many 
parts  of  India  zebus  are 
used  as  bea6ts  of  draught 
and  burden,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  for  riding.  In  dispo¬ 
sition  they  are  gentle  and 
docile,  and  are  venerated 
by  the  Hindus,  who  consider  it  a  sin  to  slaughter 
them,  though  they  do  not  object  to  work  them. 
White  zebu  bulls,  which  are  held  particularly 
sacred  by  the  Hindus,  are  branded  with  the  image 
of  Siva,  relieved  from  all  labor,  and  allowed  to 
wander  at  will,  levying  contributions  on  the  stalls 
in  the  bazaars  without  let  or  hindrance.  Their 
flesh  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  Common  Ox,  except 
the  hump,  which  is  esteemed  a  delicacy. 

zebu-cattle,  s. 

ZoOl. :  The  humped  cattle  of  the  eastern  hemi¬ 
sphere. 

“In  many  domesticated  quadrupeds,  certain  charac¬ 
ters,  apparently  not  derived  through  reversion  from  any 
wild  parent-form,  are  confined  to  the  males,  or  are  more 
developed  in  them  than  in  the  females— for  instance,  the 
hump  on  the  male  zebu-cattle  of  India.” — Darwin:  Descent 
of  Man,  ch.  xviii. 

Zech-3,-rI-(ih,  Zach-g,-iT-as,  subst.  [Hebrew 
Zekhariyah  =  Zechariah  (whom  Jehovah  remem¬ 
bers) ;  Zakhar—  to  remember,  and  Yah= Jehovah: 
Sept.  Zacharias ;  Vulgate,  Zacharius.] 

1.  Script.  Biog. :  The  name  of  many  ancient  He¬ 
brews,  including  two  prophets  [2],  various  priests, 
and  Levites  (1  Chron.  ix.  21 ;  xv.  24 ;  xxvi.  14;  Neh. 
xii.35,  41),  &c. 

2.  Old  Testament  Canon:  The  eleventh  in  order  of 
the  twelve  minor  prophetic  books.  The  name  pre. 
fixed  to  it  is  that  of  “  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Bere- 
chiah,  the  son  of  Iddothe  prophet”  (“the  prophet” 
means  Zechariah,  not  lddo),  Zechariah  i.  1.  In 
Ezra  v.  1,  vi.  14,  he  is  called  the  son  of  lddo,  but  son 
is  sometimes  used  vaguely  for  lineal  male  descend¬ 
ant,  and  may  easily  signify  grandson  (cft  Gen.  xi. 
24-32;  xxviii.  5;  xxix.  13).  When  Cyrus  permitted 
the  Jews  to  return  from  Babylon  he  also  accorded 
them  permission  to  rebuild  the  temple  (Ezra  i.  3; 
vi.3-5),  and  the  foundations  of  the  edifice  were  at 
once  laid  (Ezra  iii.  10-13).  The  jealousy  of  the 
neighboring  tribes  led  to  the  stoppage  of  the  work 
(Ezra  iv.  1-24).  At  length,  however,  in  the  second 
year  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  permission  was  obtained 
to  resume  it  (Ezra  iv.  24,  vi.  1-12),  and  building  was 
recommenced  with  the  patronage  and  active  aid  of 
Zerubbabel,  the  civil  governor  of  Jud®a,  Joshua 
the  High  Priest,  &c.  Enthusiasm  for  the  work  was 
excited  among  the  previously  apathetic  people  by 
the  prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah  (Ezra  v.  1-2). 
The  former  seems  to  have  been  the  senior  in  point 
of  years,  and  commenced  his  addresses  and  predic¬ 
tions  in  the  sixth  month  of  the  second  year  of  Da¬ 
rius,  while  Zechariah  did  so  in  the  eighth  month. 
The  book  of  Zechariah,  in  its  present  form,  is  natu¬ 
rally  divided  into  three  portions  —  chaps,  i-viii., 
chaps,  ix-xi.,  and  chaps,  xii-xiv.  The  first  is  uni¬ 
versally  admitted  to  be  the  work  of  Zechariah. 
The  natural  sections  of  it  are  (1)  chap.  i.  1-6, 
dated  the  second  year  of  Darius’  reign  and  the 
eighth  month  ;  (2)  i.  7-vi.  15,  dated  the  twenty-fourth 
day  of  the  eleventh  month  of  the  same  year;  and 
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vii.  1-viii.  23,  dated  the  fourth  day  of  the  nintfc 
month  of  Darius’  fourth  regnal  year.  In  the 
first  the  prophet  counsels  a  return  to  Jeho¬ 
vah  ;  in  the  second,  which  has  in  it  various 
symbolic  visions,  he  encourages  the  building 
of  the  temple,  and.  in  answer  to  a  query  whether 
the  fasts  begun  at  Babylon  should  be  continued,  he 
directs  that  they  should  be  transformed  into  joyous 
festivals  The  style  of  chapters  ix.-xi.  differs  from 
that  of  the  first  eight ;  and  that  of  xii.-xiv.  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  from  both.  In  x.  6,  the  house  of  Judah 
requires  to  be  strengthened,  as  if  its  government 
still  continued ;  that  of  Joseph  (the  ten  tribes)  to  be 
saved,  as  if  it  were  gone ;  and  in  verse  11  is  the  pre¬ 
diction  “the  pride  of  Assyria  shall  be  brought 
down,”  as  if  it  stood  when  the  words  were  penned  ; 
whereas  by  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspes  ithad  for¬ 
ever  passed  away.  Some,  therefore,  assign  these 
chapters  to  an  earlier  Zechariah,  a  contemporary  of 
Isaiah  (B.  C.  about  736).  But  if  the  Hebrew  Java e 
in  ix.  13  is  correctly  translated  Greece,  this  would 
suggest  a  date  late  enough  to  be  consistent  with 
the  best-known  Zechariah’s  authorship,  if  not  more 
recent  still.  Chaps,  xii.-xiv.  have  been  referred  to 
some  prophetic  contemporary  of  Jeremiah,  B.  C. 
607  or  606.  The  date  of  chaps,  i.-viii.  is  admitted  to 
be  B.  C.  520-518.  Matt,  xxvii.  9-10,  nominally  quot¬ 
ing  Jeremiah,  seems  to  refer  to  Zech.  _xi.  12-13,  and 
unless  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Berechiah,  of  whose 
death  we  know  nothing,  was  martyred  precisely  in 
the  same  way  as  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada 
(2  Chron.  xxiv.  20,21),  the  reference  in  Matt,  xxiii. 
35  would  seem  to  be  to  the  latter.  Of  these  difficul¬ 
ties  various  solutions  have  been  given.  Zech.  xiii.  1 
is  quoted  by  Our  Lord  as  Messianic  (Matt.  xxvi.  31, 
Mark  xiv.  27).  In  Matt.  xxi.5,Zech.ix.9is  regarded 
as  predictive  of  the  entry  of  Jesus  into  Jerusalem. 

zech '-In,  subst.  fltal.  zecchino;  Fr  .sequin.']  A 
Venetian  gold  coin,  more  commonly  written  sequin 
(q.  v.). 


zech'-stein,  subst.  [Ger.= mine-stone;  zeche— a 
reckoning,  a  score,  amine,  and  stein= stone.] 

Geol. :  A  German  subdivision  of  the  Permian, 
constituting  the  upper  of  the  two  groups,  which 
have  sometimes  led  to  that  formation  being  called 
Dyas  (q.  v.).  It  corresponds  to  the  Middle  Permian 
or  Magnesian  Limestone  of  Britain.  It  is  wanting 
in  France.  Murchison  considered  it  a  center  of  Per¬ 
mian  life. 


zed,  zee,  .s.  [Z]  The  name  of  the  letter  z ;  pro- 
vincially  called  also  Izzard. 

“Thou  whoreson  zed l  thou  unnecessary  letter!” — 
Shakesp.:  Lear,  ii.  2. 

zed  -o-a-rjf,  s.  [From  Arab,  zedw&r ;  Fr.  z6do- 
aire;  Prov.  zeduari;  Port,  zeduaria;  Ital.  zetto- 
vario.]  / 

Bot.  dfc  Pharm. :  The  roots  of  Curcuma  zedoaria 
and  C.  zerumbet,  employed  in  medicine,  and  the 
plants  themselves.  [Curcuma.] 
zee  -koe,  s.  [Dut.=sea  (or  lake)  cow.]  The  name 
given  by  the  Dutch  colonists  of  South  Africa  to  the 
hippopotamus. 

*ze-I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ze(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pL 
adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthyology :  A  lapsed  family  of  Acanthoptery 
gian  Fishes. 

zel  -lan-ite,  zey  -lan-ite,  s.  [O.  Ger.  Zeilan, 
Zeylan— Ceylon;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Ceylonite  (q.  v.). 
ze’-In,  8.  [Mod.  Lat.  ze(a) ;  -in.] 

Chem.:  A  nitrogenous  substance  obtained  from 
maize  flour, 
zel,  zell,  s.  [Pers.] 

Music:  An  eastern  instrument  of  music  of  the 
cymbal  kind. 

“Where,  some  hours  since,  was  heard  the  swell 
Of  trumpet  and  the  clash  of  zell." 

Moore:  The  Fire  Worshipers. 
zel-ko'-na,  8.  [Native  name?]  (See  etym.  and 
compound.) 

zelkona-tree.  s. 

Bot.:  Planera  richardi,  a  North  American  tree, 
seventy  or  eighty  feet  high,  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  four  feet.  Leaves  like  those  of  the  elm, 
flowers  small  greenish-yellow,  smelling  like  elder 
flowers ;  fruit  small,  with  two  seeds. 

*zel-6t-Ist,  s.  [Zealotist.] 

.  *zel'-ou-sIe,  s.  [Gr.  zelod=  to  emulate,  to  be 
jealous  of.]  Jealousy. 

“The  zelousie  and  the  eagre  feersenes  of  Olimpias.”— 
Udall:  Apoph.  of  Erasmus ,  p.  200. 

zem-In-dar  ,  s.  [Pers.  zeminddr=a  landholder, 
from  zemin=land,  and  ddr=holding,  a  holder.]  In 
India,  one  of  a  class  of  officials  created  under  the 
Mogul  Government  of  India.  They  have  been 
regarded,  first  as  district  governors,  secondly  as 
landed  proprietors,  and  thirdly  as  farmers  or  col¬ 
lectors  of  the  government  revenue  on  land.  Their 
functions  appear  to  have  been  to  a  great  extent 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot* 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  te,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu’  =  kw. 


zemindary 

arbitrary  and  variable,  but  founded  on  and  arising 
out  of  the  last-named  office.  On  the  transference 
of  the  authority  of  the  Moguls  to  the  East  India 
Company,  the  zemindars  were  in  general  treated  as 
the  proprietors  of  the  land.  The  term  is  of  Persian 
origin,  and  ffie  office  probably  originated  with  the 
Mohammedan  conquerors  of  India,  who  claimed 
the  soil  of  the  country,  but,  leaving  the  Indian  vil¬ 
lage  tenure  intact,  set  these  officers  called  zemin¬ 
dars  over  districts  comprising  each  a  certain 
number  of  villages,  the  headmen  of  which  ac¬ 
counted  to  them  for  the  revenues  of  the  land,  which 
they  collected  with  a  liberal  profit  to  themselves. 
At  present,  in  Bengal,  the  zemindars  have  all  the 
rights  of  a  British  landed  proprietor,  subject  to  the 
payment  of  the  land-tax,  and  also  to  a  certain  ill- 
defined  tenant-right  on  the  part  of  tenants  who 
have  long  held  possession  of  their  farms. 

”R  was  contemplated  that  these  zemindars  would  take 
thei  place  of  the  landed  gentry  of  European  countries, 
and  become  leaders  in  all  kinds  of  agricultural  reforms. ” 
—Field,  Feb.  11,  1888. 

zem -in-d&r-Jf,  zem  -In-dg,r-ee,  zem'-In-dar- 
ry,  a.  &  s.  [Zemindar.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  zemindar;  held- by  a  zemindar. 

“  Under  the  zemindarry  tenure,  the  land  is  perpetually 
assigned  by  the  State,  subject  to  the  annual  payment  of 
a  sum  fixed  for  ever  without  change.”— Field,  Feb.  11, 1888. 

B.  Assubst.:  The  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a  zemin¬ 
dar ;  the  land  possessed  by  a  zemindar. 

zemst'-vo,*'.  [Russ.]  A  Russian  administrative 
assembly  of  nobles  and  elected  delegates  of  the 
different  cl  asses,  held  in  each  province  and  district. 

ze-na-i-d^,,  s.  [Etyrn.  not  apparent.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Columbid®  with  ten  species, 
founded  by  Bonaparte.  They  are  distinguished  by 
their  stout  body,  short  wings,  and  long,  well-de¬ 
veloped  legs,  and  range  from  Chili  and  La  Plata  to 
Columbia  and  the  Antilles. 

ze-na-na,  subst.  [Pers.  ze«cmaA=pertaining  to 
women,  from  zen= a  woman.]  The  name  given  to 
the  portion  of  the  house  reserved  exclusively  for 
the  females  belonging  to  a  family  of  good  caste  in 
India. 

“  Yet,  curiously  enough,  the  ladies  to  a  very  large  ex¬ 
tent  avoid  the  harems,  the  zenanas,  the  gynaecea  pro¬ 
vided  for  them.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

zenana-mission,  s.  A  mission  founded  in  1852 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Protestant  missionary 
societies  in  India,  with  the  object  (1)  of  sending  the 
gospel  to  the  women  of  India  by  means  of  female 
missionaries;  (2)  of  alleviating  their  sufferings  in 
sickness,  and  ministering  to  their  spiritual  need, 
through  the  agency  of  duly  qualified  female  medi¬ 
cal  missionaries  ;  and  (3)  of  promoting  education, 
based  on  Holy  Scripture,  especially  among  women 
of  the  higher  classes. 

Zend,  S.  [ZEND-AVESTA.] 

1.  Philol. :  An  ancient  Iranian  language  in  which 
are  composed  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Zoroast- 
rians.  It  is  coeval  and  cognate  with  the  Vedic 
Sanskrit.  It  embraces  two  dialects,  called  Bactrian, 
or  Eastern  Iranian,  and  the  Western  Iranian.  The 
two  Zend  dialects  consist  of  an  earlier  and  a  later, 
analogous  to  the  Vedic  and  classic  Sanskrit,  or  to 
the  Homeric  and  classic  Greek.  The  earlier  dialect 
is  called  the  Gatha,  from  the  Gathas  or  sacred 
jsongs,  which  form  the  only  remains  of  it;  the  later 
is  that  in  which  the  Zend-Avesta,  or  sacred  Zoroas- 
trian  writings  are  found.  The  present  alphabet  is 
comparatively  modern,  and  is  probably  derived 
from  the  Syrian.  There  are  twelve  simple  vowels, 
fourteen  diphthongs,  and  twenty-nine  consonants, 
represented  by  different  characters  The  roots  are 
mostly  monosyllabic,  some  consisting  of  only  a 
single  vowel,  others  of  a  vowel  and  consonant,  or  a 
vowel  between  two  consonants.  There  are  three 
numbers,  singular,  dual,  and  plural,  with  eight  in¬ 
flections  in  the  first  and  last,  and  five  in  the  middle 
number. 

2.  Compar.  Relig. :  A  contracted  name  for  the 
Zend-Avesta  (q.  v.). 

Zend-Avesta,  subst,  [Prob. translation  or  com¬ 
mentary  of  text  with  paraphrase,  from  avesta  = 
text,  and  zewdtranslation  or  commentary.] 

Compar.  Religion:  The  sacred  books  of  the  Zoro- 
astrians,  Magians,  Guebers,  or  Parsees,  ascribed  to 
Zoroaster  himself,  and  reverenced  as  a  bible  or  rule 
of  faith  and  practice.  They  consist  of  several 
divisions:  The  Yazna,  a  sort  of  sacrificial  ritual, 
consisting  of  hymns  and  prayers,  contains  the  five 
gathas  in  the  older  dialect ;  the  Visparadis  acollec- 
tion  of  sacrificial  prayers  in  later  Zend.  TheYaslits 
are  later  collections  of  prayers,  consisting  of  par¬ 
ticular  invocations  of  angels,  &c.,  mixed  with 
legends  ;  the  Vendidad  contains  the  religious,  civil, 
and  criminal  code  of  the  Zoroastrians.  The  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  soul,  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body  are 
taught  in  the  Zend  religion. 
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zen  -dlk,  s.  [Arab.  =  an  infidel,  an  atheist.]  A 
name  given  in  the  East  not  only  to  disbelievers  in 
revealed  religion,  but  also  to  such  as  are  accused  of 
magical  heresy. 

zg  -nick,  ze-nik,  s, 

Africa.] 

ZoOl. :  Suricata  zenick. 


[Native  name  in  parts  of 


H  EM  /  „ 


[Suricata.] 

zen’-Ith,  *sen-yth,  s.  [Old  Fr.  cenith  (French 
zenith ),  from  Sp.  zenit,  zenith,  from  Arab.  samt=a 
road,  a  way,  a  path, 
a  trail,  a  quarter, 
wli  ence  samt-ar-ras— 
the  zenith,  the  verti¬ 
cal  point  of  the  heav¬ 
ens;  as-samt=an  azi¬ 
muth.] 

1.  Or d.  Language  & 

Astron. :  The  highest 
point  in  the  heavens 
to  a  spectator  at  any 
given  place,  the  point 
from  which  if  the 
earth  were  absolutely 
spherical  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  let  fall  would 
pass  through  its 
center. 


-He 


Diagram  showing  Zenith 
and  Nadir. 


“  The  sunne  passeth 
twise  in  the  yeere 

through  their  zenith  ouer  their  heads.” — Hackluyt:  Voy¬ 
ages,  iii.  731. 

2.  Fig. :  The  highest  point  of  a  person's  fortune ; 
the  highest  or  culminating  point  of  any  subject 
referred  to. 

“  By  my  prescience 
I  find  my  zenith  doth  depend  upon 
A  most  auspicious  star.” 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

zenith-distance,  subst.  The  zenith-distance  of  a 
heavenly  body  is  the  arc  intercepted  between  the 
body  and  the  zenith,  being  the  same  as  the  co-alti¬ 
tude  of  the  body. 

zenith-sector,  s.  An  astronomical  instrument, 
consisting  of  a  telescope  swinging  upon  pivots,  ana 
having  attached  to  it  an  arc  graduated  into  de¬ 
grees  and  minutes.  From  the  upper  end  of  the 
telescope  vertically  hangs  down  a  fine  silver  wire, 
terminated  by  a  weight  supported  in  water  to  keep 
it  steady.  It  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  the 
mural  circle,  viz.,  to  ascertain  the  zenith  distance 
of  the  several  stars,  but  is  more  convenient  from  its 
greater  portability.  [Mural-circle.] 

zenith-telescope,  s.  The  telescope  of  a  zenith 
sector. 

zen  -lth-9.1,  a.  [Eng.  zenith;  -al.~\  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  zenith. 

“In  order  to  obtain  its  zenithal  distance.”— Airy;  Popu- 
’ar  Astronomy,  p.  34. 

ze'-6-lIte,  s.  [Gr.  zeo=to  boil,  and  lithos= stone ; 
Ger.  zeolith .] 

Mineralogy :  A  name  given  to  a  group  of  minerals 
belonging  to  the  hydrous  silicates,  characterized  by 
much  intumescence  on  the  application  of  heat. 

ze-o-lith'-I-form,  a.  [Eng  zeolit{e) ;  i  connect¬ 
ive,  and  form.']  Having  the  form  of  zeolite. 

ze-6-Ht-ic,  a.  [Eng.  zeolit(e) ;  -ic.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  zeolite ;  consisting  of  or  resembling  zeo¬ 
lite. 

Zeph-?L-ni  -?th,  s.  [Heb.  Tsephaniyah=Zepha- 
niah(whom  Jehovah hashid) ; fsajp/ian=tohide,  and 
Yah= Jehovah  ;  Sept.  Sophonias ;  Vulg.  Sophonias.] 

1.  Scrip.  Biog.:  A  prophet,  son  of  Cushi,  who 
again  was  the  son  of  Gedaliah,  the  son  of  Amariah, 
the  sonofHizkiah  (the  king?). 

2.  Old  Test.  Canon:  The  ninth  in  order  of  the 
twelve  minor  prophetic  books.  Zephaniah  prophe¬ 
sied  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  king  of  Judah.  Josiah, 
who  came  to  the  throne  in  his  eighth  year  (B.  C.641), 
tolerated  idolatry  till  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign 
(641-630) ;  next  for  six  years  more  (630-624)  he  car¬ 
ried  on  a  partially  successful  contest  against  it ;  then 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life  (624-610)  lie  made 
the  reformation  more  sweeping,  reestablishing 
Mosaic  institutions  throughout  the  land.  When  the 
prophet  wrote,  the  worship  of  Baal  had  not  quite 
ceased,  nor  had  other  forms  of  idolatry  (Zeph.  i.4-5). 
Hispredictions,  therefore,  seem  to  havebeenuttered 
during  the  second  period,  sometime  between  630  and 
624.  With  this  agrees  the  reference  in  ch.  ii.  12-15  to 
the  impending  destruction  of  Nineveh,  which  took 
place  in  625.  Zephaniah  was  contemporary  with 
Jeremiah.  The  first  chapter  of  the  book  denounces 
comingjudgment,  described  as  the  day  of  the  Lord 
IDay,C.  3.],  on  Jerusalem  and  the  Jewish  people. 
The  second  prophesies  the  destruction  of  Gaza, 
Askelon,  and  the  Philistine  cities  generally,  the 
Moabites,  the  Ammonites,  and  the  Assyrian  capital 
Nineveh.  The  third  censures  the  corruption  of 
Jerusalem,  which  had  affected  princes,  judges, 
priests,  and  prophets,  and  concludes  with  promises 


zero 

of  future  restoration  and  felicity.  The  chief  char¬ 
acteristics  of  this  book  are  the  unity  and  harmony 
of  the  composition,  the  grace,  energy,  and  dignity 
of  its  style,  and  the  rapid  and  effective  alternations 
of  threats  and  promises.  Its  prophetical  import  is 
chiefly  shown  in  the  accurate  predictions  of  the 
desolation  which  has  fallen  upon  each  of  the  nations 
denounced  for  their  crimes  ;  Ethiopia,  which  is  men¬ 
aced  with  a  terrible  invasion,  beingalone  exempted 
from  the  doom  of  perpetual  ruin.  The  general  tone 
of  the  last  portion  is  Messianic,  but  without  any 
specific  reference  to  the  Person  of  our  Lord.  No 
serious  controversy  has  ever  taken  place  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  Zephaniah. 

ze-phar-6-vIch-Ite,  s.  [After  Professor  Zephar- 
ovich  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Min.:  A  crystalline  to  compact  mineral  found  in 
sandstone  at  Trenic,  Bohemia.  Hardness,  5'5  ;  spe¬ 
cific  gravity,  2'37 ;  color,  greenish,  yellowish,  or 
grayish-white.  Composition:  Essentially  a  hydrated 
phosphate  of  alumina,  with  the  probable  formula 
AI2O3PO5+6HO. 

zeph-yr,  *zeph'-yr-us,  *zeph  -Ir,  subst.  [Fr. 
zephyre = tlio  west  wind,  from  Eat.  zephyrum,  accus. 
of  zephyrus=the  west  wind,  from  Gr.  zephyros, 
allied  to  zop/ios=darkness,  gloom,  the  dark  or  eve¬ 
ning  quarter,  the  west.] 

1.  Ord.  Language  {of  all  forms) :  The  west  wind  ; 
hence,  poetically,  any  soft,  mild,  gentle  breeze.  By 
the  poets  Zephyrus  was  personified  and  represented 
as  the  mildest  and  gentlest  of  all  the  sylvan  deities. 

“Where  sweet  myrrhe-breathing  zephir  in  the  spring 
Gently  distills  his  nectar-dropping  showers.” 

Drayton:  Idea  53. 

2.  Entomology  {of  the  form  zephyrus) :  A  genus  of 
Lycwnid®,  having  fore  wings  with  eleven  nervures, 
the  subcostal  one  emitting  two  branches  before  the 
extremity  of  the  discoidal  cell,  and  a  bifurcating 
one  beyond.  Species  few,  chiefly  from  Europe  and 
Asia. 

zer'-dil,  s.  [A  South  African  word.] 

ZoQl.:  Sparmann’s  name  for  Canis  or  Meaalotis 
zerda,  believed  to  be  identical  with  the  Fennec 
(q.  v.). 

ze-re'-ne,  s.  [Gr.  xeraino= to  parch,  to  dry  up. 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Zerenid®. 

ze-ren-I-dse,  subst.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  zeren{e ) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee. 1 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Geometrina.  Antenn®  of  the 
mail  thick,  not  pectinated ;  abdomen  in  the  same 
sex  long ;  wings  broad,  entire.  Caterpillar  short, 
thick,  feeding  exposed. 

zer-i-ba,  za-ree'-ba,  s.  [Egypt,  zerebak  =  a 
thorn  hedge.]  A  word  which  came  into  use  in  the 
early  part  of 
1884,  during  the 
military  opera¬ 
tions  in  Egypt, 
to  denote  an  in- 
closure  the 
sides  of  which 
are  formed  o  f 
prickly  brush¬ 
wood,  sheltered 
by  which  a 
force  may  camp 
com  paratively 
safe  from  sud¬ 
den  surprise. 

“When  the 
square  was  brok- 
on  the  news 
spread  to  the  zer- 
iba  that  we  were 
def  eate  d.”  — 

Graphic,  April  5, 

1884,  p.  323. 

ze-rl  -tis,  s. 


Soldiers  making  a  Xeriba. 


[Mod.  Lat.,  formed  from  Gr.  xer- 
aino=  to  parch,  to  dry  up.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Lycrenid®.  Red  butterflies 
with  brown  borders  and  metallic  spots  on  theunder 
surface  of  the  hind  wings.  Natives  of  Africa. 

zer  -O,  s.  [Fr.  — a  cipher  in  arithmetic,  from  Ital. 
zero,  a  contracted  form  of  zefiro  or  zifio,  parallel  to 
zifra  —  a  cipher,  from  Arab,  sifr  =  a  cipher  (q.  v.).. 
Zero  and  cipher  are  doublets.] 

1.  In  common  language,  zero  means  nothing;  in 
arithmetic  it  is  called  naught,  and  means  no  num¬ 
ber;  in  algebra,  it  stands  for  no  quantity,  or  for  a 
quantity  less  than  any  assignable  quantity ;  a 
cipher ;  nothing,  denoted  by  0. 

2.  Astronomy :  The  first  point  of  Aries.  [Aries.] 
{Prof.  Airy :  Pop.  Astronomy,  p.  119.) 

3.  Therm.:  The  point  (0°)  in  the  scale  of  a  ther¬ 
mometer  from  which  numbers  with  the  +  sign  are 
counted  upward,  and  those  with  the  —  sign  down¬ 
ward.  In  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  zero  is  — 32°, 
i.  e.,  32  degrees  below  the  freezing  point  of  water. 
In  the  Centigrade  and  Reaumur’s  scales  zero  is  that 
freezing  point  itself. 


bfiil,  boy;  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  =  t 
-clan,  -tian  =  shem.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del 
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zero-point 

IT  Absolute  zero :  The  point  at  which  any  given 
body  is  supposed  to  contain  no  heat.  It  is  —273  O. 
Temperatures  reckoned  from  it  are  called  absolute 
temperatures.  It  is  fixed  from  observation  of  the 
fact  that  a  gas  is  increased  part  of  its  volume 
for  every  degree  of  the  Centigrade  thermometer. 

zero-point,  subst.  The  point  indicating  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  any  scale  or  reckoning. 

zero-potential,  s.  [Potential,  B.  2.] 

zest,  subst.  [O.  Fr.  zest  (Fr.  zeste)  =  n  piece  of  the 
skin  of  a  citron  or  lemon,  the  English  sense  being 
due  to  the  use  of  lemon  or  citron  for  flavoring,  from 
Lat.  schistos ,  schistus = divided,  from  Gr.  schistos , 
from  schizo= to  divide.]  . 

*1.  A  piece  of  orange  or  lemon  peel,  used  to  give  a 
flavor  to  liquor,  or  the  fine  thin  oil  thatsquirts  out 
of  it  when  squeezed;  also  the  woody,  thick  skin 
quartering  the  kernel  of  a  walnut.  < 

2.  Something  which  gives  a  relish  or  pleasant 
taste;  something  which  serves  to  enhance  enjoy¬ 
ment;  hence,  that  quality  which  makes  a  thing 
enjoyable ;  a  pleasant  taste,  a  relish. 

“Liberality  of  disposition  and  conduct  gives  the  high¬ 
est  zest  and  relish  to  social  intercourse/' — Cogan:  Ethical 
Treat.,  Disc.  1. 

3.  Relish  or  keenness  of  pleasure  experienced; 
keen  enjoyment;  gusto. 

“  They  joined  and  partook  of  the  rude  fare  with  the 
zest  of  fatigue  and  youth.” — Lytton.  ( Annandale .) 

zest,  v.  t.  [Zest,  s.] 

1.  To  add  a  zest  or  relish  to. 

“When  my  wine’s  right,  I  never  care  it  should  be 
zested..’’— Cibber:  Careless  Husband,  iii. 
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certain  extinct  Cetaceans  of  doubtful  affinities, 
only  known  by  fragmentary  remains  of  Eocene  age. 
In  the  anterior  part  of  both  jaws  the  teeth,  are 
simple,  conical,  or  slightly  compressed,  and  sharp- 
pointed.  Dental  formula:  I.  3—3,  C.  1—1,  p.m.  and 
m.  5 — 5=36.  Skull  elongated  and  much  depressed, 
brain-cavity  very  small,  strong  sagittal  crest.  _  The 
characters  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae  and  the  articula¬ 
tion  of  the  ribs  appear  to  have  resembled  those  of 
Platanista.  Huxley  considered  these  animals  to 
have  been  intermediate  between  the  true  Cetaceans 
and  the  Seals.  By  some  authorities  the  group  is 
made  to  include  Zeuglodon  (=Phocodon),  Squalo- 
don,  and  Saurocetes.  Prof.  Flower  substitutes  for 
it  a  sub-order  (Archaeoceti) ,  and  makes  the  Squalo- 
dons  a  separate  family.  [SqualodontiDjE.J 
zeug'-mg,  s.  [Greek,  from  zeugnymi=to  join.] 
[Yoke.]  .  ,  ...  , 

Gram.:  The  connection  of  one  word  with  two 
words  or  with  two  clauses,  to  both  of  which  it  does 
not  equally  apply;  so  that,forone  Of  them,  another 
word  (to  be  gathered  from  the  sense  of  .the  passage) 
must  be  mentally  supplied.  Zeugma  is  therefore  a 
species  of  ellipsis ;  both  abbreviate  discourse. 
Where  the  word  to  be  supplied  is  a  form  of  another 
in  the  sentence,  as,  “I  Jove  you,  and  you  [iovej 
me,”  the  construction  is  elliptical;  where  the  sense 
requires  a  different  word,  as  “The  sun  shall  not 
burn  thee  by  day,  neither  the  moon  [injure  theej  by 
night”  (Ps.  exxi.  6,  Prayer  Book),  it  is  zeugma. 

zeug-mat’-Ic,  adj.  [Zeugma.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  figure  of  speech  known  as  zeugma. 

zeun’-er-Ite  (eu  asFi),  s.  [After  Prof.  Zeuner, 
of  Freiberg;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).]  , 

Min.:  A  tetragonal  mineral,  isomorphous  with 
Uranite,  which  it  much  resembles  in  its  physical 
characters.  Hardness,  2-2'5;  specific  gravity,  3  2  ; 
color,  grass-green  and  apple-green.  Composition :  A 
hydrated  arsenate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium,  ana 
protoxide  of  copper.  First  found  at  the  Weisser 
Hirsch  mine,  Schneeberg,  Saxony. 


2.  To  cut,  as  the  peel  of  an  orange  or  lemon,  from 
top  to  bottom  in  thin  slices,  or  to  squeeze,  as  peel, 
over  the  surface  of  anything. 

ze-tg,  s.  [Lat.  zeta,  for  diceta=  a  chamber,  a 
dwelling,  from  diaita-  a  way  of  living,  mode  of  life, 
a  dwelling.]  A  little  closet  or  chamber ;  applied  by 
some  writers  to  the  room  over  the  porch  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  church,  where  the  sexton  or  porter  resided,  and 
kept  the  church  documents.  ( Britton .) 

ze-te  -tlc,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  zeietikos,  from  zeteo-to 
seek.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Proceeding  by  inquiry. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  seeker;  a  name  adopted  by  some 
of  the  Pyrrhonists, 

Ze-te'-tics,  s.  [Zetetic.]  A  name  given  to  that 
part  of  algebra  which  consists  in  the  direct  search 
after  unknown  quantities. 

ze-tlC'-\l-lg,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  Latin 
*refo=a  drawing-room,  a  summer-house.]  A  small 
withdra  wing-room. 

zeug'-Ite,  s.  [Gr.  zeugites=yoked  in  pairs.] 

Min.:  An  altered  variety  of  Metabrushite  (q.  v.). 

zeug'-lo-don,  s.  [Gr.  zeugle= the  strap  or  loop 
of  the  yoke  through  which  the  oxen  s  heads  were 
put;  suff .  -odon.] 

Palaeontology : 

1.  The  type-genus  of  Zeuglodon- 
tidffi  (q.  v.).  The  remains  were 
formerly  supposed  to  be  reptil- 
ian,  and  were  named  Basilosau- 
rus  by  Harlan.  They  were  re¬ 
named  by  Owen  (who  demon¬ 
strated  their  Mammalian  char¬ 
acter),  and  the  new  name  was 
chosen  because  the  first  section 
of  a  molar  examined  was  taken 
from  the  base  of  the  crown,  where 
it  was  beginning  to  divide  into 
the  roots,  and  thus  it  looked  like 
two  single  teeth  yoked  or  linked 
together.  (Trans.  Geol.  So  c. 

Lond.,  ser.  ii.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  67.)  The  names  Phocodon 
and  Phocodontia  are  sometimes  given  to  the  genus 
and  family  respectively,  from  the  seal-like  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  dentition.  Several  species  from  the 
Eocene  of  the  United  States ;  a  portion  of  a  skull 
from  the  Barton  Clay  (Eocene)  of  Hampshire,  Eng- 

^2.^ Any  species  or  individual  of  the  Zeuglodontia 
(q.v.).  .  ..  , 

“The  earliest  Cetaceans  of  whose  organization  we  have 
anvthing  like  complete  evidence  are  the  Zeuglodonsot  the 
Eocene  period,  which  approach  in  the  structure  of  skull 
and  teeth  to  a  more  generalized  mammalian  type  than 
either  of  the  existing  sub-orders.  The  smallness  of  the 
cerebral  cavity  compared  with  the  jaws  and  the  rest  of 
the  skull  they  share  with  the  primitive  forms  of  many 
other  types.” — Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xv.  393. 
zeug'-lo-dont,  a  &  s.  [Zeuglodontia.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Zeuglodontia. 

B  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  the  Zeuglodontia. 

-fzeftg-loclon-tl-g  (or  t  as  sh),  tzeug-lo-don'- 
tl-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  zeuglodon  (genit.  zeuglo- 
dont(is);  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff  . -ia,  or  fern. -idee. J 

Palceont. :  A  group  or  family  founded  to  include _ .  .  ... - - - - - - - 


Tooth  of 
Zeuglodon. 


ze  -us,  subst.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  zaios= the  dory  or 
floree  (q*  v*) •]  , 

1.  Ichi'hy. :  A  genus  of  Cyttidro,  with  six  species, 
from  the  Mediterranean,  the  temperate  shores  of 
the  Eastern  Atlantic,  and  the  coasts  of  Japan  and 
Australia,  all  of  them  in  high  esteem  as  food-fashes. 

A  series  of  bony  plates  runs  along  the  base  of  the 
dorsal  and  anal  fins,  and  there  is  another  series  on 
the  abdomen.  The  best-known  species  is  Zeusfaber, 
which  was  well  known  in  classic  times.  [Doree.J 

2.  Palceont. :  From  the  Miocene  of  Licata,  Sicily. 

zeux'-Ite,  s.  [Gr.  zeuxis= a  span,  a  joining ;  suff. 
•ite  (Min.).’]  ,  ,  ,  , .  , , 

Min. :  A  variety  of  tourmaline  (q.  v.) ,  found  in  the 
United  Mines,  St.  Day,  England.  Occurred  in  acic- 
ular  interlacing  crystals  of  a  pale-brown  color. 

zeu'-zer-g,s.  [Gr.  zeugnymi=to  join,  to  yoke.] 
Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  Zeuzerid®  (q.  v.) . 
Antenn®  of  the  male  pectinated  at  the  base,  the 
apex  filiform;  abdomen  stout  in  the  male,  rather 
slender  in  the  female. 

zeu-zer'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  zeuzer(a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. -idee.) 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Bombycina.  Antenn®  at 
least  as  long  as  the  thorax,  wings  rather  distant  at 
the  base.  Caterpillar  naked,  with  a  horny  plate  on 
the  second  segment.  It  feeds  within  the  stems  of 
trees,  reeds,  &c. 

zey”-lgn-Tte,  s.  [Zeilanite.] 
zey’-sdum,  s.  [An  Egyptian  word.] 

Bot.:  The  flowerheads  of  Santolina  fragrantis- 
sima,  sold  in  the  shops  of  Cairo  as  a  substitute 
for  Camomile. 

zlb'-et,  zlb  -eth,  s.  [French  zibet;  Ital.  zibetto; 
Low  Gr.  zapetion.]  [Civet.]  . 

Zobl. :  Viverra  zibet  ha,  a  Sumatran  civet.  Length 
about  two  feet  six  inches,  tail  eleven  inches  ;  head 
rounded,  bulging  before  the  ears,  and  then  rapidly 
contracting  into  a  short  muzzle ;  fur  close,  soft,  and 
downy,  with  black  and  white  lines  on  the  back, 
and  spots  in  transverse  undulations  on  the  back 
and  sides;  tail  faintly  ringed.  In  Travancore,  in 
India,  there  was  a  government  establishment  for 
the  rearing  of  these  animals,  the  civet  obtained 
from  them  being  used  in  perfumery  and  in  Hindu 
medicine. 

zi-be'-thum  (th  as  t),  s.  [Zibet.]  The  civet 
derived  from  the  Zibeth  (q.  v.). 

zie'-ga,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Curd  produced 
from  milk  by  adding  acetic  acid,  and  after  rennet 
has  ceased  to  cause  coagulation.  ( Brande  &  Cox.) 

zie-trls-i-klte,  s.  [After  Zietrisika,  Moldavia, 
where  found;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).]  ...  , 

Min. :  A  member  of  the  group  of  hydrocarbons 
resembling  ozocerite  in  its  physical  characters,  but 
differing  from  that  substance  in  its  almost  complete 
insolubility  in  ether.  A  mean  of  three  analyses 
gave :  Carbon,  84'64 ;  hydrogen,  14'63. 


zimapanite 

zlf  zlph,  zlv,  s.  [Heb.  ziv,  from  zachach=to 
shine,  to  be  beautiful,  referring  to  the  splendid 
appearance  of  the  flowers  during  the  month  (Ges* 
nius);  or  from  Assyrian  Gtv= the  Bullt  the  con¬ 
stellation  Taurus.  (Rawlinson:  Herod,  l.  622.)] 
Hebrew  Calendar:  The  second  month  of  the  year, 
extending  from  the  new  moon  in  May  to  that  m 
June;  or,  according  to  some  Rabbis,  from  the  new 
moon  in  April  to  that  of  June,  (1  Kings  vi.  i^T.)  1 
some  copies  of  the  A.  V.  the  spelling  is  Zif,  in  others 
Ziph;  in  the  R.  V.  Ziv,  which  is  the  correct  form. 

*zlf -fl-us,  subst.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  for 
xiphias—ihe  sword-fish.]  Some  sea  monster. 

“Huge  ziffius  whom  mariners  eschew.” 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  24. 

zlg-aii'-kg,  s.  [Russ.] 

Music:  A  dance  popular  among  the  Russia* 
peasantry,  similar  in  its  figures  to  the  common 
country  dance, 
zlg-g-rl,  s.  pi.  [ZlNGARI.] 

Zig  -zag,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Ger.  zichzach=&  zig¬ 
zag  ;  zichzach,  segeln— to  tack  in  sailing ;  Sw.  sictf 
sack— zigzag.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Having  sharp  or  quick  turns  or 
flexures. 

“More  zigzag  paths  tempt  us  right  and  left.” — Queen, 
Sept.  26,  1885. 

2.  Bot.:  [Flexuous,2.] 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Something  having  short,  sharp 
turns  or  angles,  as  a  line. 

“  But  that  ascent  was  made  by  only  six  zigzags.”— 
Scribner’s  Magazine,  August,  1877,  p.  462. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Architecture :  A  zigzag  molding;  a  chevron  or 
dancette.  [See  illustration  under  Chevron.] 

2.  Fort. :  One  of  the  trenches  leading  toward  the 
besieged  works,  and  communicating  between  the 
several  parallels#  It  turns  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left,  but  with  a  general  curved  course,  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  be  enfiladed  by  the  guns  of  the 

f°£\  salmon-stair,  fish-way,  or  fish-ladder, 
zigzag-molding,  s.  [Chevron,  Dancette.] 
zig-zag,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Zigzag,  a.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  form  with  short,  sharp  turns  or 
angles. 

“The  middle  aile  has  on  each  side  four  Norman  round 
arches  zigzagged.” — Warton:  History  of  Kiddington,  p.  4. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  move  or  advance  in  a  zigzag  fashion;  to 
make  zigzags. 

“He  zigzagged  back  and  forth  from  tuft  to  tuft.”— 
Scribner’s  Magazine,  July,  1877,  p.  284. 

2.  To  waver  in  or  change  one’s  words  or  opinions. 
“Speak  in  ambiguous  and  hesitating  tones,  zigzagging 

this  way  and  that  way,  and  beating  about  the  bush.” 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*zig-zag'-ger-3f,  s.  l~Eng.  zigzag ;  -ery.]  Zigzag 
or  irregular  course. 

“When  my  Uncle  Toby  discovered  the  transverse  zig- 
zaggery  of  my  father’s  approach  to  it.”—  Sterne:  Tristram 
Shandy,  ii.  113. 

tzlg-zag-g?,  adj.  [Eng.  zigzag;  -y.]  Having 
sharp  turns ;  zigzag. 

“The  zigzaggy  pattern  by  Saxons  invented 
Was  cleverly  chiseled  and  well  represented.” 

Barham:  Ing.  Leg .;  St.  Romwold. 

zil  -la,  subst.  [The  Egyptian  name  of  Zilla  mya- 

Sr<Bot.:  'The  typical  genus  of  Zillid®  (q.  v.).  Zilla 
myagroides  is  a  large  glabrous  herb,  with  round 
white  branches,  and  oblong-toothed  leaves,  which 
are  boiled  and  eaten  by  the  Arabs  like  cabbagv. 
(Loudon.) 

zH’-lgh,  s.  [Hind.]  In  Hindustan,  a  local  divis¬ 
ion  of  a  county ;  a  shire  or  county. 

zIll’-er-tMte,  subst.  [After  Zillerth(al),  Tyrol, 
where  found;  suff.  -ite  (M in.).]  .  ,  . 

Min. :  A  name  given  to  a  bright-green  variety  or 
Actinolite  (q.v.). 

zll’-ll-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  zill(a) ;  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.]  ^  ,  .  , 

Botany :  A  family  of  Orthoploce®.  Siliclo  mde- 
hiscent,  sub-globose,  one  or  two  celled,  each  with  a 
single  globose  seed.  Herbs  from  the  Mediterranean 
region. 

zim  -g-pan-Ite,  subst.  [After  Zimapan,  Mexico, 

where  found;  suff. -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  Stated  to  be  a  chloride  of  iron,  crystalliz¬ 
ing  in  the  rhombohedral  system.  A  doubtful  spe 

cies. 


zimb 
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zingari 


zimb  (b  silent),  s.  [Arab.=a  fly.] 

Entom.:  A  dipterous  insect  described  by  Bruce 
as  being  common  in  Abyssinia.  It  is  said  to  resem¬ 
ble  the  tsetse  (q.v.)  of  the  southern  parts  of  Africa, 
and  to  be  equally  hurtful  to  cattle.  It  is  a  little 
larger  than  the  common  bee,  and  thicker  in  pro¬ 
portion. 

zlm-ent-wa  -ter,  s.  [Ger.  cementwasser ,  lit.= 
cement  or  cementation  water;  cf.  cementkupfer= 
copper  deposited  in  water.]  A  name  given  to  water 
found  in  copper  mines;  water  impregnated  with 
copper. 

zl-moc'-cg,,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  (See  etym.  and 
compound.) 

zimocca-sponge,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Euspongia  zimocca,  a  sponge  with  a  dark 
brownish -yellow  skeleton,  the  chief  fibers  of  which 
are  soft,  thin,  elastic,  and  almost  free  from  sand, 
while  the  under  fibers  are  dense  and  thick,  render¬ 
ing  the  sponge  itself  abnormally  hard, 
zl-mome,  s.  [Zymome.] 

zinc,  s.  [Dan.  &  Sw.zink;  Ft.  zinc;  cogn.  with 
Ger.  zinn=tin.] 

1.  Astronomy:  It  has  been  ascertained  by  spec¬ 
troscopy  that  there  is  zinc  in  the  sun. 

2.  Chem.  <&  Comm. :  A  divalent  metallic  element, 
symbol  Zn. ;  atomic  weight,  65;  found  in  consid¬ 
erable  abundance  in  many  parts  of  America,  in 
Britain,  in  Silesia,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Aix 
la  Chapelle.  It  is  extracted  from  the  native  car¬ 
bonate  by  first  roasting  the  ore,  mixing  it  with 
charcoal  or  coke,  and  subjecting  the  mixture  to  a 
full  red  heat  in  an  earthen  retort.  The  reduced 
metal  volatilizes,  and  is  condensed  by  suitable 
means.  It  is  bluish-white,  tarnishes  slowly  in  the 
air,  is  crystalline  and  brittle,  with  a  density  varying 
from  6’8  to  7-2.  Between  121°  and  149°  it  has  the 
property  of  becoming  malleable,  and  after  such 
treatment  retains  this  character  when  cold.  At  411° 
it  melts,  and  at  a  bright  red  heat  boils  and  volatil¬ 
izes.  Ordinary  zinc  dissolves  readily  in  dilute 
acids,  but  pure  zinc  is  less  soluble  unless  it  is  in 
contact  with  platinum,  copper,  or  some  other  less 
positive  metal,  with  which  it  can  form  a  galvanic 
circuit.  Solutions  of  zinc  give  a  white  precipitate 
with  hydric  sulphide.  In  consequence  of  its  light¬ 
ness  and  cheapness,  sheet  zinc  is  employed  for  lining 
baths  and  cisterns,  for  gutters,  spouts,  and  roofs ; 
for  the  latter  purpose  it  is  usually  corrugated. 
Zinc  plates  are  much  used  as  generators  of  elec¬ 
tricity  in  voltaic  batteries  and  in  zincography 
(q.  v.).  Zinc  is  also  an  important  factor  in  the 
manufacture  of  alloys,  and  in  the  preparation  of 
galvanized  iron  (q.v.). 

3.  Pharm. :  Oxide  of  zinc  given  in  small  doses  is 
a  tonic  and  astringent,  acting  beneficially  on  the 
nervous  system  in  chorea,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  neu¬ 
ralgia,  &c. ;  in  large  doses  it  is  emetic ;  externally 
it  is  a  desiccant  and  astringent.  Sulphate  of  zinc 
and  acetate  of  zinc  produce  similar  effects.  So 
apparently  does  the  carbonate,  which,  however,  is 
not  much  employed  medicinally.  Chloride  of  zinc 
is  used  externally  as  an  escharotic;  valerianate  of 
zinc  is  a  nervine  tonic  and  antispasmodic,  also  an 
anthelmintic.  ( Garrod .) 

H  Zinc-a  rs  en  a  te = ,K<3£  Wgrif  e ;  zinc-blend  e= Blende ; 
zinc-bloom  =  Hydrozincite ;  zinc  carbonate  =  Cala¬ 
mine;  zinc-oxide = Zincite ;  zinc  oxysulphide=  Volt- 
zite ;  zinc-silic&te=Hemimorphite  and  Willemite ; 
zinc-siliceous  oxide  =  Hemimorphite ;  zinc-spar  = 
Calamine;  zinc-sulphate=  Goslarite;  zinc-sulphide 
=Blende ;  zinc-\itviol— Goslarite. 
zinc-ash,  s. 

Chem. :  The  impure  gray  oxide  formed  when 
zinc  is  heated  in  contact  with  air. 

zinc-azurite,  s. 

Min. :  A  mineral  of  uncertain  composition,  said 
to  have  been  found  in  small  blue  crystals  in  the 
Sierra  Almagrera,  Spain.  Plattner  states  that  it 
consists  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  carbonate  of  copper 
and  some  water.  (Dana.) 
zinc-butter,  s.  [Zinc-chloride.] 
zinc-chloride,  s. 

Chem. :  ZnCl2.  Zinc-butter.  Easily  prepared 
by  dissolving  the  metal  in  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is 
a  nearly  white  translucent  substance,  fusible,  and 
very  deliquescent ;  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alco¬ 
hol,  and  forming  a  double  salt  with  sal-ammoniac; 
very  useful  in  tinning  and  soft  soldering  copper 
and  iron.  It  is  also  useful  as  an  antiseptic,  and 
like  sulphuric  acid,  withdraws  the  elements  of 
water  from  organic  bodies, 
zinc-cyanide,  s. 

Chem.:  ZnC2No=Zn(CN)2.  A  white,  insoluble 
powder,  obtained  by  adding  hydrocyanic  acid  to 
zinc  acetate.  It  is  decomposed  by  acids  with  evo¬ 
lution  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  but  it  is  soluble  in 
excess  of  potassic  cyanide,  the  solution  yielding  on 
evaporation  octahedral  crystals  of  potassic  zinc 
cyanide. 


zinc-etching,  s.  [Zincography.] 
zinc-ethide,  s.  [Zinc-ethyl.] 
zinc-ethyl,  s. 

Chem.:  ZniCoHsD-  Zinc-ethide.  An organometal- 
lic  compound  discovered  by  Frankland,  and  formed 
by  heating  ethyl  iodide  with  zinc  in  a  sealed  glass 
tube  or  copper  cylinder.  The  zinc  eth-iodide  is 
first  formed,  which,  when  distilled  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  hydrogen,  is  resolved  into  zinc  iodide  and 
zinc  ethyl.  It  is  a  mobile,  volatile,  and  disagree¬ 
able  smelling  liquid,  boiling  at  118°,  and  having  a 
specific  giavity  of  1T82.  It  takes  fire  instantly  on 
coming  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  water  decom¬ 
poses  it  violently  with  formation  of  zinc  hydroxide 
and  ethane  (Znfl202-t-C2H6). 
zinc-fahlerz,  s. 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Tetrahedrite  (q.v.),  contain¬ 
ing  zinc. 


zinc-iodide,  s. 

Chem. :  Znl2.  Obtained  by  digesting  iodine  with 
excess  of  zinc  and  water,  till  the  color  of  the  iodine 
disappears.  It  separates  in  regular  octahedral  or 
cubo-octahedral  crystals,  is  very  deliquescent,  and 
dissolves  easily  in  water.  When  heated  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  air,  it  is  decomposed,  iodine  being 
evolved  and  zinc  oxide  produced. 


zinc-methide,  s.  [Zinc-methyl.] 


zinc-methyl,  s. 

Chemist. :  Zn(OH3)2.  Zinc-methide.  Prepared  in 
the  same  manner  as  zinc-ethyl.  It  is  a  colorless 
mobile  liquid,  boiling  at  46°,  and  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  T386  at  10’5°,  and  is  spontaneously  in¬ 
flammable.  These  compounds  enable  us  to  build 
up  carbon  compounds  from  others  lower  in  the 
scale.  With  carbon  oxychloride  they  form  ketones, 
e.  g.,  COCl2  +  Zu(CH3)2  =  ZnCl2  +  CO(CH3)2  (ace¬ 
tone). 

zinc-oxide,  s. 

Chem. :  ZnO.  Zinc  white.  Prepared  by  burning 
zinc  in  atmospheric  air.  It  is  a  white,  tasteless 
powder,  insoluble  in  water,  but  freely  soluble  in 
acids,  and  is  employed  as  a  substitute  for  white 
lead,  especially  in  paint  work  that  is  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  fumes  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 


zinc-oxychloride,  s. 

Chem. :  ZnCl2.3Zn0'4H20.  Basic  chloride  of  zinc. 
Obtained  by  evaporating  to  dryness  an  aqueous 
solution  of  zinc  chloride.  It  is  a  white  powder, 
insoluble  in  water,  and  giving  off  half  its  combined 
water  when  heated  to  100°.  It  is  used  as  a  paint 
for  wood,  stone,  or  metal,  dries  quickly,  and  is  free 
from  odor. 


zinc-phyllite,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Hopeite  (q.  v.). 
zinc-spinel,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Automolite  (q.  v.). 
zinc-sulphate,  s. 

Chem. :  ZnS0*-t-70Hp.  White  vitriol.  Prepared 
by  dissolving  the  metal  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or 
by  roasting  the  native  sulphide.  Its  crystals  are 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  by  the  eye  from  sulphate 
of  magnesia.  It  has  an  astringent  metallic  taste, 
dissolves  in  two  and  a  half  partsof  cold  and  a  much 
smaller  quantity  of  hot  water,  and  is  chiefly  used  in 
calico-printing. 

zinc-vitriol,  s.  [Zinc-sulphate.] 
zinc -white,  s.  [Zinc-oxide.] 
zinc,  v.  t.  [Zinc,  s.]  To  coat  or  cover  with  zinc. 
[Galvanize.] 

zInc-g,-§et'-3,-niIde,  s.  [Eng.  zinc,  and  aceta¬ 
mide. ] 

Chem.:  C4H8Zn''N202.  A  white  powder  formed 
by  the  action  of  acetamide  on  zinc-ethyl. 

zinc-3.-lu'-min-Ite,  s.  [Eng.  zinc,  and  alumin- 
ite.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  minute  hexagonal 
plates  at  the  Laurium  mines,  Greece.  Hardness, 
2’5  to  3'0 ;  specific  gravity,  2'26 ;  color,  white.  Com¬ 
position  :  A  hydrated  sulphate  of  alumina  and  zinc, 
with  the  formula  2ZnS04-f-4ZnH202-)-3Al2H606-(- 
5aq.,  which  requires,  sulphuric  acid,  12’48;  alu¬ 
mina,  24T2 ;  oxide  of  zinc,  38T2 ;  water,  25’28=100. 

zlnc-am'-yl,  zinc-am'-yl-Ide,  s.  [Eng.  zinc, 
and  amyl;  -ide.] 

Chem.:  Zn(C5Hn)2-  Zincamylide.  A  colorless, 
transparent,  mobile  liquid,  prepared  by  heating 
zinc  with  mercuric  amylide.  It  has  a  specific  grav¬ 
ity  of  1’022  of  0°,  boils  at  220°,  but  gradually  decom¬ 
poses  at  240°,  yielding  amylene  and  amylic  hydride. 
In  contact  with  the  air  it  fumes,  and;  when  dropped 
into  oxygen  gas,  burns  with  a  dazzling  white  flame 
and  slight  explosion. 
zinc-am'-yl-Ide,  s.  [Zincamtl.] 
zlnc-ic,  a.  [Eng.  zinc ;  -ic.]  Of,  or  pertaining 
to,  or  containing  zinc. 


zlnc-If  -er-ous,  a.  [Eng.  zinc,  s.,  and  Lat./er© 
=to  bear,  to  produce.]  Producing  zinc ;  as,  zinc¬ 
iferous  ore. 

zlnc'-Ite,  s.  [Eng.  zinc;  suff.  -ite  (Min.);  Ger. 
zinkit,  rothzinkerz ;  Fr.  zinc  oxydS. ] 

Min. :  A  mineral  of  sparse  occurrence,  at.  present 
only  known  to  have  been  found  at  certain  mines 
in  Sussex  county,  in  New  Jersey.  Crystallization 
hexagonal ;  hardness,  4-4'5 ;  specific  gravity,  5’43-5’7 ; 
luster  sub-adamantine;  color,  deep  red,  streak, 
an  orange-yellow ;  translucent  to  sub-transluceut ; 
fracture,  sub-conchoidal ;  brittle.  Composition: 
Oxygen,  19-74 ;  zinc,  SO^^lOO,  whence  the  formula 
ZnO. 

zlnck'-en-Ite,  zlnk'-en-Ite,  subst.  [After  Herr 
Zincken,  the  director  of  the  Anhalt  mines ;  suff.  -ite 
(Min.).'] 

Mineral. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  occurring 
mostly  in  divergent  groups  of  hexagonal  prisms  at 
Wolfsberg,  in  the  Hartz  Mountains.  Hardness, 
3-3’5 ;  specific  gravity,  5’30-5’35  ;  luster,  metallic ; 
color  and  streak,  steel-gray ;  opaque.  Composition : 
Sulphur,  22T ;  antimony,  42’6 ;  lead,  35’3=100,  thus 
yielding  the  formula  PbS+Sb2S3. 

zlnc'-kf ,  zlnk'-jf,  adj.  [Eng.  zinc ,  s; ;  -y. ]  Per¬ 
taining  to  zinc ;  containing  zinc ;  having  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  zinc. 

zln-co-,  pref.  [Eng.  zinc,  and  o  connect.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  zinc  (q.  v.). 

*zinco-polar,  a. 

Galv.:  A  term  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  zine 
presented  to  the  acid  in  a  battery. 

zlnc'-ode, s.  [Eng.  zinc,  and  Gr.  hodos—a.  way.] 
The  positive  pole  of  a  galvanic  battery. 

zln  -co-graph,  s.  [Eng.  zinc,  and  Gr.  grapho= 
to  write,  to  draw.]  A  design  drawn  by  zincography 
(q.  v.) ;  an  impression  taken  from  such  a  design. 

“  Illustrated  with  full-page  tinted  zincographs.” — Field, 
Jan.  23,  1886. 

zln-cog'-ra-pher,  s.  [Eng.  zincograph;  -er.] 
One  who  practices  zincography. 

zln-co  graph  -ic,  zln-co-graph  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 

zincographiy) ;  -ic, -ical.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to- 
zincography. 

z!n-cog:’-ra-phf ,  «•  [Zincograph.]  An  art  in 
its  essential  features  similar  to  lithography,  the 
stone  printing-surface  of  the  latter  being  replaced 
by  that  of  a  plate  of  polished  zinc.  The  design  is 
drawn  on  the  zinc-plate  with  a  material  which  re¬ 
sists  acid.  The  surface  of  the  plate  being  bitten 
away  leaves  the  design  in  relief  to  be  printed  from, 
by  the  ordinary  mode  in  printing  from  woodcuts. 
The  first  attempts  at  zincography  were  made  by 
H.  W.  Eberhard,  of  Magdeburg,  in  1805. 

zinc -did,  a.  [Eng.  zinc;  suff.  -oid.]  Resem¬ 
bling  zinc ;  pertaining  to  zinc. 

*zln-c6r-y-sls,  s.  [Pref.  zinco-,  and  Gr.  lysis = 
setting  free.] 

Elect.:  The  same  as  Electrolysis  (q.  v.). 
♦zln’-co-lyte,  s.  [Pref.  zinco-,  and  Gr.  h/fos=that 
may  be  dissolved.] 

Elect. :  The  same  as  Electrolyte  (q.  v.). 
zln -co-nine,  s.  [En g.zinc;  on  connect.,  and  suff. 
-ine  (Min.).] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Hydrozincite  (q.  v.). 
zIn'-CO-ni§e,  s.  [Eng.  zinc;  o  connect.,  andGr. 
kom's=powder.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Hydrozincite  (q.  v.). 
zln -C0-§Ite,  zIfi’-ko-§Ite  s.  [Eng.  zinc;  os  con¬ 
nect,.,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  doubtful  mineral,  said  to  be  an  anhy¬ 
drous  sulphate  of  zinc,  occurring  in  crystals  iso- 
morphous  with  those  of  anglesite  and  barytes. 

zlnc'-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  zinc,  s. ;  -ous.]  Pertaining 
to  zinc,  or  to  the  positive  pole  of  a  voltaic  battery, 
zlnc-ox'-yl,  s.  [Eng.  zinc,  s. ;  ox(ygen),  and  -yl.] 
Chem. :  The  name  given  to  the  diatomic  radical, 
C^Zn. 

zln'-dl-klte,  subst.  [Anglicized  from  the  Arabic 
name.] 

Mohammedanism  (pi.) :  A  heretical  sect  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  world  was  produced  from  four  eternal 
elements,  and  that  man  is  a  microcosm.  They  dis¬ 
believe  in  God,  the  resurrection,  and  a  future  life. 
(Brewer.) 

zlfi'-g3,-rl,  zlii'-ga-nee,  zlg'-ii-rl,  subst.  [See 
extract.]  A  gypsy  (q.  v.). 

“  A  remarkably  perfect  eponymic  historical  myth  ac¬ 
counting  for  the  gypsies  or  Egyptians  may  be  found  cited 
seriously  in  ‘Blackstone’s  Commentaries’;  when  Sultan 
Selim  conquered  Egypt  in  1517,  several  of  the  natives 
refused  to  submit  to  the  Turkish  yoke,  and  revolted  under 
one  Zinganeus,  whence  the  Turks  call  them  Zinganees,  but, 
being  at  length  surrounded  and  banished,  they  agreed  to 
disperse  in  small  parties  over  the  world,  &c.  &c.”—Tylor: 
Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873)  i.  400. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  —  £ 

-cian,  -tian  =  sham.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


zingel 
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zizyphus 


"Zing -$1  (z  as  dz),  «.  [Low  Ger.] 

Ichthy.:  A  name  applied  by  some  writers  to  any 
individual  or  species  of  the  genus  Aspro  (q.  v.). 
The  name  is  more  properly  limited  to  the  type-spe¬ 
cies,  Aspro  zingel,  about  a  foot  long,  with  a  weight 
•of  two  pounds ;  back  greenish-brown,  sides  yellow¬ 
ish  with  a  shade  of  gray,  belly  whitish,  four  cloudy 
brownish-black  bands,  more  or  less  distinct  on 
sides.  Found  in  the  Danube  and  its  larger  tribu¬ 
tary  streams.  (Seeley :  Freshwater  Fishes  of  Eu¬ 
rope.) 

*zln'-ghd,  s.  [Zinc,  s.] 

z!n  -gi-g,n,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Philol.:  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  South 
African  family  of  tongues.  Called  also  Bantu  and 
Chuana.  A  peculiarity  of  this  family  is  the  use  of 
clucks  or  clicks  in  speaking.  [Click,  s.,  A.  II.  1.] 

zln  gi-ber,  s.  [Lat.  zingiberi,  from  Gr.  zinggi- 
beris= ginger.] 

Bot.:  Ginger ;  the  typical  genus  of  Zingiberaceee. 
Indian  herbs  with  creeping,  jointed,  woody  root¬ 
stocks ;  leaves  in  two  ranks,  sheathing  the  stem, 
flowers  in  conical  spikes,  inner  limbs  of  the  corolla 
with  only  one  lip,  and  the  anther  with  a  simple 
recurved  horn  at  the  end.  Zingiber  officinale  is  the 
Common  Ginger ;  it  is  cultivated  throughout  India. 
[Ginger.]  Z.  cassumunar  is  said  to  be  carmina¬ 
tive,  like  the  former  species. 

zln-gi-ber-a  -$e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  zingiber; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff .  -acece.] 

Bot.:  Gingerworts ;  an  order  of  Endogens,  the 
typical  one  of  the  alliance  Amomales.  Aromatic 
herbs,  with  a  creeping,  often  jointed  rhizome. 
Stem  simple,  formed  of  the  cohering  bases  of  the 
leaves ; leaves  simple,  sheathing,  with  a  single  mid¬ 
rib,  from  which  very  numerous  parallel  veins 
diverge  at  an  acute  angle  and  proceed  to  the  mar¬ 
gin;  flowers  generally  in  pairs,  and  lying  among 
spathaceous  bracts ;  calyx  superior,  short,  tubular, 
three-lobed;  corolla,  tubular,  irregular,  with  six 
-segments  in  two  whorls,  the  inner,  morphologically 
viewed,  being  transformed  sterile  stamens,  untrans¬ 
formed  stamens  three,  two  of  them  abortive;  fila- 
■ment  of  tho  former  not  petaloid ;  anther,  two-celled  ; 
•style  filiform  ;  stigina,  dilated,  hollow  ;  ovary,  more 
■or  less  perfectly  three-celled,  with  the  placenta  in 
the  axis ;  fruit,  usually  a  capsule,  three,  or  some¬ 
times  one  celled ;  seeds,  many.  Closely  akin  to 
Marantaceee,  with  which  they  were  formerly  com¬ 
bined,  but  differ  in  their  two-celled  anther,  and  in 
sthe  possession  of  a  vitellus  round  the  embryo. 
Natives  of  the  East  Indies  and  some  other  tropical 
■countries.  Genera,  twenty-nine  ;  species  247.  ( Lind, - 
ley.) 

zln-gi-ber-a-ceous,  (ce  as  sh,)  a.  [Mod.  Lat. 
zinziberace(ce) ;  English  adj.  suff.  -ous.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  ginger  or  the  Zingiberaceee  (q.  v.). 

zln  -nl-g,,  s.  [Named  after  John  Godfrey  Zinn 
*(1727-59),  professor  of  botany  at  Gottingen.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Heliopsideee,  with  six  or  seven 
species.  Ray  consisting  of  five  persistent  florets, 
•fruit  crowned  by  two  awns.  Elegant  American 
plants.  They  are  cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  their 
flowers. 

zinnwaldif  e  (as  dzlnn'-vald-Ite) ,  subst.  [After 
•Zinnwald,  Bohemia,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 
Min.:  A  variety  of  Lepidolite  (q.  v.). 
zin-zl-ber-a  -ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Zingibera- 

OEOUS.J 

ZI  -6n,  s.  [Heb.  fston=exposed  on  a  sunny  place ; 
tsachach=to  shine,  to  glow  with  heat,  to  be  exposed 
to  tho  sun.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  mount  or  eminence  of  Jerusalem,  the 
•royal  residence  of  David  and  his  successors. 

2.  Figuratively : 

>(1)  A  dissenting  chapel.  [Bethel,  2.  (1).] 
s(2)  The  theocracy  or  church  of  God. 

ZI'-6n-I§m,  n.  [Eng.  Zion;  -ism.]  A  name  given 
to  a  scheme  for  the  purchase  of  Palestine  from  Tur¬ 
key,  with  a  view  to  the  migration  thither  of  all  the 
Jews  in  the  world,  to  establish  themselves  as  a  na¬ 
tion  and  once  more  become  a  power  in  the  world. 

tzlph-l’-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ziphi(us) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zobl.:  A  family  of  Cetacea,  equivalent  to  Ziphi- 
in»  (q.  v.). 

ziph-I-I'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ziphi(us);  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ince.] 

Zobl. :  A  sub-family  of  Physeteridte,  with  four 
genera,  Hyperoddon,  Mesoplodon,  Berardius,  and 
Ziphius  (q.  v.).  Teeth  of  mandible  rudimentary, 
■except  one  or  two  pairs,  which  may  bo  largely 
developed,  especially  in  the  males  ;  spiracle  single, 
■crescentic;  pectoral  fin  small,  ovate,  all  five  digits 
well  developed.  They  appear  to  feed  chiefly  on 
■small  cephalopods,  and  occur  singly  or  in  small 
herds. 

ziph'-I-did,  a.  <fc  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  ziphi(us) ;  Eng. 
suff.  -cud.] 


A.  As  adj.:  Of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling  the 
sub-family  Ziphiinse  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  subst.:  Any  individual  of  the  Ziphiinse 
(q-  v.). 

zlph'-l-us,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  xiphos  =  a 
straight  sword.  Named  from  the  pointed  snout  of 
the  species.] 

ZoOl.  &  Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Ziphiinse  (q.  v.). 
Several  species  have  been  described,  some  of  them 
robably  under  more  than  one  name.  The  best 
nown  is  the  type  Ziphius  cavirostris,  from  the 
Mediterranean.  It 
was  on  an  imperfect 
skull  of  this  species, 

Sicked  up  on  the 
[editerranean 
coast  of  France,  in 
1804,  and  described 
by  Cuvier,  who 
thought  that  it  be¬ 
longed  to  an  extinct 
animal,  in  his  Osse-  Skull  of  Ziphius  Cavirostris. 
mens  Fossiles,  that 

the  genus  was  founded.  Teeth  of  this  or  of  an  allied 
species  from  the  Suffolk  and  Antwerp  Crag. 

zlp’-pe-Ite  (z  as  tz),  s.  [After  Prof.  Zippe,  the 
mineralogist  at  Prague;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Mineral. :  A  mineral  occurring  as  an  alteration 
product  of  uraninite  (q.  v.)  at  Joachimsthal,  Bohe¬ 
mia.  Acicular,  sometimes  in  rosette-like  groups  of 
needles  or  small  botryoidal.  Hardness,  3’0 ;  color, 
shades  of  yellow.  Composition :  Essentially  a 
hydrated  sulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium. 

zlr'-carb-Ite,  s.  [English  zir(con),  carb(onate), 
and  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Mineralogy :  A  name  given  by  C.  U.  Shepard  to  a 
doubtful  mineral  whose  chemical  composition  was 
undetermined.  Stated  to  have  been  found  with 
cyrtolite,  at  the  granite  quarries  of  Rockport, 
Massachusetts. 

zir'-con,  zlr'-con-Ite,  s.  [The  Cingalese  name.] 
Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  only  in  crystals  or 
crystalline  grains.  Crystallization,  tetragonal. 
Hardness,  7‘5;  specific  gravity,  4‘05-4‘75;  luster, 
adamantine;  color,  very  variable,  shades  of  red, 
yellow,  brown,  green,  &c. ;  translucent  to  transpar¬ 
ent.  Composition:  Silica,  33'0;  zirconia,  67’0=100, 
hence  the  formula  ZrOjSiOi.  Dana  adopts  the  fol¬ 
lowing  altered  varieties  as  sub-species :  Malacone, 
Cyrtolite,  Tachyaphaltite,  CErstedite,  Auerbachite, 
and  Bragite.  (See  these  words.) 

zircon-syenite,  s. 

Petrol.:  A  variety  of  Syenite  (q.v.),  character¬ 
ized  by  the  presence  of  zircon  in  distributed  crys¬ 
tals. 

zlr  -c6n-?.te,  s.  [Eng.  zircon(ic)  ;  -ate.] 

Chem.  (pi.) :  Compounds  of  zirconia  with  the 
stronger  bases. 

zir-co  -nl-a,  subst.  [Zirconium.]  [Zirconium- 
oxide.] 

zirconia-light,  s.  One  in  which  a  stick  of  oxide 
of  zirconium  is  exposed  to  the  flame  of  oxy-liydro- 
gen  gas.  Invented  by  Tessi6  du  Motay. 

zlr-con’-lc,  adj.  [Eng.  zircon(ium) ;  -ig.]  De¬ 
rived  from  or  containing  zirconium. 

zirconic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  Zirconia  in  combination  with  bases, 
zir-con-ite,  s.  [Zircon.] 

zlr-co  -ni-um,  subst.  [Mod.  Lat..,  from  zircon 
(q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  A  tetratomic  element  intermediate  be¬ 
tween  aluminium  and  silicium  ;  symb.,  Zr. ;  atomic 
weight,  90;  first  obtained  from  zirconite  by  Klaproth 
in  1789.  Like  silicium,  it  is  capable  of  existing  in 
three  different  states,  amorphous,  crystalline,  and 
graphitoidal.  The  amorphous  and  crystalline  are 
obtained  by  processes  similar  to  those  described  for 
preparing  the  corresponding  modifications  of  sili¬ 
cium  (q.  v.).  The  graphitoidal  variety  is  obtained 
in  light  scales  of  a  steel-gray  color,  by  decomposing 
sodium  zirconite  with  iron.  It  is  but  slowly  at¬ 
tacked  by  sulphuric,  nitric,  or  hydrochloric  acid, 
even  when  heated,  but  dissolves  readily  in  hydro¬ 
fluoric  acid. 

zirconium-chloride,  s. 

Chem.:  ZrCLp  A  whitecrystalline mass  prepared 

by  heating  zirconium  in  chlorine  gas.  When 
treated  with  water,  it  is  converted  into  oxychlo¬ 
ride  of  zirconium,  Zr0Cl2,80H2. 

zirconium-oxide,  s. 

Chem.:  Zr02.  Zirconia.  A  white,  tasteless,  in¬ 
odorous  powder,  obtained  by  heating  zirconium  to 
redness  in  contact  with  the  air.  It  is  insoluble  in 
ordinary  acids,  soluble  with  difficulty  in  hydro¬ 
fluoric  acid,  but  dissolves  readily  when  heated 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 


zirl -It e,  subst.  [After  Zirl,  Tyrol,  where  found; 
suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  name  given  by  Pichler  to  an  opal-like 
hydrate  of  alumina,  probably  identical  with  gibbs- 
ite  (q.  v.). 

zither,  zithern  (as  tzit'-er,  tzlt'-ern),  s.  [Ger., 

from  Lat.  cithara  (q.  v.).]  [Cittern.] 

Music:  A  development  of  the  instrument  known 
to  the  Greeks  as  cithara  (q.  v.) .  In  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century  it  became  a  favorite  with 
the  peasantry  of  the  Styrian  and  Bavarian  Alps, 
and  was  introduced  into  England  about  1850,  chiefly 
by  Herr  Curt  Schulz.  The  zither  consists  of  a  re¬ 
sonance-box,  with  a  large  circular  sound-hole  near 
the  middle;  the  strings,  thirty-two  in  number,  in 
some  cases  increased  to  forty  and  even  forty-six, 
being  made  of  steel,  brass,  catgut,  and  silk  covered 
with  fine  silver  or  copper  wire,  and  tuned  by  pegs 
at  one  end.  Five  of  the  strings  are  stretched  over  _ 
a  fretted  key-board,  and  are  used  to  play  the  mel-j 
ody,  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  stopping  the  strings 


Zither. 


on  the  frets,  the  right-hand  thumb,  armed  with  a 
metal  ring,  striking  the  strings,  which  are  tuned  in 
fifths,  and  have  a  chromatic  range  from  C  in  the 
second  space  of  the  bass  staff  to  d  on  the  sixth 
ledger  line  above  the  treble.  The  remainder,  called 
the  accompaniment  strings,  are  struck  by  the  first 
three  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  and,  as  they  are  not 
stopped,  produce  only  the  single  note  to  which  they 
are  tuned.  While  playing  the  performer  rests  the 
instrument  on  a  table  with  the  key-board  side  near¬ 
est  to  him.  The  viola  zither,  in  which  the  reso¬ 
nance-box  is  heart-shaped,  is  tuned  like  the  violin 
(q.  v.),  and  is  played  with  a  bow.  The  form  of  the 
instrument  is  like  that  of  the  viola,  but  the  body 
rests  on  the  lap  of  the  seated  player,  while  the  head 
is  placed  on  the  edge  of  a  table. 

zi-za'-nl-g.,  subst.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  zizanion= the 
darnel.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Oryzeae.  A  grass  with  monoecious 
flowers,  the  males  being  above  and  the  females  be¬ 
low  on  the  panicle.  Males  with  small,  round,  mem¬ 
branous  glumes  and  two  pales,  the  inferior  one  five- 
nerved  and  the  superior  one  three-nerved.  Females 
without  glumes ;  pales  two,  the  lower  seven-nerved, 
the  upper  three-nerved.  Known  species  five.  Zizania 
aquatica  is  Canada  rice.  It  has  a  pyramidal  pan¬ 
icle  of  flowers,  and  is  commonly  met  with  in  streams 
in  North  America,  from  Canada  to  Florida.  The 
seeds,  which  are  bland  and  farinaceous,  are  largely 
eaten  by  the  North  American  Indians,  and  also  sup¬ 
port  multitudes  of  wild  fowl. 

zl  -zel,  s.  [Souslik.] 

zl'-zjf-phus,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  zizyphon=  the 
tree  whose  fruit  is  the  jujube.]  [See  def.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Rhamnacese.  Shrubs  or  small 
trees,  with  spiny  stipules,  alternate  three-nerved 
leaves,  a  spreading  five-cleft  calyx,  five  hood-like 
petals,  five  stamens,  a  five-angled  disk,  adhering  to 
the  tube  of  the  calyx,  and  having  inclosed  within  it 
the  two  to  three  celled  ovary.  Fruit  berry-like,  the 
stone  or  kernel  with  two  or  three  cells,  and  a  single 
flattened  seed  in  each.  Widely  distributed,  but 
having  their  metropolis  in  the  sub-tropical  parts  of 
the  Eastern  hemisphere.  The  berries  of  Zizyphus 
jujuba,  the  Indian  plum,  cultivated  throughout 
India  and  Burmah,  are  eaten  both  by  Europeans 
and  natives.  They  are  called  Jujubes,  and  are  of  a 
mucilaginous,  mawkish  taste.  Z.  vulgaris,  wild  in 
the  Punjaub,  and  cultivated  in  Bengal,  also  fur¬ 
nishes  some  of  the  jujubes  of  commerce.  The  fruits 
of  Z.  nummularia,  Z.  rugosa ,  and  Z.  cenoplia  are 
also  eaten  in  India,  but  are  inferior  to  the  genuine 
jujubes.  The  fruit  of  Z.  joazeir a  is  eaten  like 
jujubes  in  Brazil.  Z.  lotus  is  by  some  believed  to  be 
the  Lote-tree  (q.v.)  or  Lote-bush,the  fruitof  which 
produced  such  effect  on  the  classical  Lotophagi 
(q.v.).  Itgrows  in  Barbary,  where  it  is  calledsodr, 
and  its  berries,  which  are  collected  for  food,  nabk. 
The  negroes  of  the  Gambia  prepare  a  wine  from  the 
fermented  berries  of  Z.  orthacanthus.  The  fruit  of 
Z.  nummularia,  which  grows  in  India,  is  considered 
to  be  cool  and  astringent,  and  it  is  given  in  bilious 
disorders.  The  bark  of  Z.  jujuba  is  said  to  be 
a  remedy  for  diarrhoea  ;  the  root  in  decoction  is 
given  in  fever,  and,  powdered,  is  applied  to  sores. 
In  the  Himalaya  districts  the  bark  is  used  as  a  tan 
and  dye-stuff.  The  bark  of  Z.  xylopyra,  a  large 
scrambling  shrub  found  in  the  hilly  parts  of  India, 
is  also  used  for  tanning  and  for  dyeing  black.  The 
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pectorant,  and  fitted  to  purify  the  blood  The  bark  ernifi  l  T^,rHV.n  J  ^  li  a5"  ^  ancients  into  twelve  be  a  distinct  species.  Hardness,  6-6'5;  specific 
isused  as  an  applicatioS  to  wounds  and  sores?  The  ^F.avity,  3-11-3-38;  luster,  pearly  on  cleavage  faces. 

Kernels  of  Z .  sopomferus  are  regarded  by 

astdnge^fTomewlla'racHd^nd't^H0^0^  "T”1’  fKU1^  Jjemini,  me  Twins;  Cancer,  the  Crab;  Leo, 
sickness  'zZ.clA  fr™  ! ht  ra  ™  u ds  to  vpr,oduc°  the  Lion  ;  Virgo,  the  Virgin;  Libra,  the  Balance; 
to  be  poisonous  ’  e  amml’ ls  beDeved  Scorpio,  the  Scorpion;  Sagittarius,  the  Archer; 

2 .  Palcpobnt  ■  Two  snomoQ  nf  r  1  Vapncornus,  the  Goat ;  Aquarius,  the  Waterbearer ; 

z.ralceobot..  two  species  of  Zizyphus  are  found  and  Pisces,  tho  Fishes.  The  sun  formerly  entered 

Aries  on  March  20 ;  now,  owing  to  the  precession  of  part, 
the  equinoxes,  the  point  of  the  heavens  intersected 
oy  the  celestial  equator  and  the  ecliptic,  techni¬ 
cally  called  the  first  point  of  Aries,  has  moved  well 
into  Pisces. 


in  the  Middle  Eocene  of  England, 
zo-,  pref.  [Zoo.] 

,..zO-ad  -U-lse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin,  from  Gr.  zoe= 
life,  and  aden=  a  gland.] 

Bot. :  The  locomotive  spores  of  some  Confervse. 

zo-an-tliar  -I-g,,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  zoanthus 
(q.  v.).J 

'  V,  Anoiiler  of  the  class  Actinozoa  n.  [imiosupmcai  explanation  c 

tq.v.J,  having  the  chambers  and  tentacles  generally  —War ton.-  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry.  vol. 
six  in  number,  or  constituting  some  multiple  of  six, 
however  largely  they  may  be  increased.  The  Zoan¬ 
tharia  are  divided  into  three  sections,  according  to 
the  character  of  the  skeletal  structure  : 

1.  Zoantharia  Malacodermata,  containing  the 
Sea-anemones  and  their  allies.  There  are  three 
families :  Actinid®,  Ilyanthidse,  and  Zoanthidse 


the  formula  2(MJaO+lA]o03)3Si02.  Dana  divides 
as  follows :  A.  Lime-zoisite,  (1)  ordinary,  colors 
gray  to  white  and  brown,  (2)  rose-red  or  thulite; 
Lime-soda-zoisite,  which  includes  Saussurite  in 


zo'-dl'-isi-cal,  a.  [Eng.  zodiac;  -al.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  zodiac. 

“A  philosophical  explanation  of  the  zodiacal  system.” 


zo'-kor,  s.  [Native  name.] 

Zodlogy :  Siphneus  aspalax,  a  mole-rat  from  the 
Altai  mountains.  It  lives  in  subterranean  runs  like 
those  of  the  mole,  but  of  much  greater  extent. 

zo  subst.  [From  Emile  Zola,  a  French 

novelist  (born  1840),  whose  writings  chiefly  consist 
"r  intensely  naturalistic  descriptions  of  profligacy 
d  low  life.]  Excessive  naturalism;  literature 


of 
and 

dealing  exclusively,  or  almost  exclusively,  with 
the  worst  side  of  human  nature. 

“  I  have  had  in  view  a  particular  form  of  Zolaism  much 
in  vogue  at  this  moment.” — Athenaeum,  Dec.  30,  1882, 
p.  875. 

zo-la-lst’-ic,  a.  [Zolaism.]  Excessively  nafc- 


zodiacal-constellations,  s.pl. 

Astron. :  The  twelve  constellations  from  which 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac  are  named. 

zodiacal-light,  s. 

_  _ ,  _ _ _ _ ,  _ „„„„ _ Astron. :  A  pearly  glow  spreading  over  a  portion  4U-,a-i0ll 

(q.  v.).  The  group  is  cosmopolitan,  and  preSmi-  °£  the  sky  near  the  point  at  which  the  sun  is  just  uralistic  •  employing  or  deliehtine  in  excessive  nat> 
nently  characteristic  of  the  littoral  and  laminarian  abou.fc  to  rise  m  the  morning,  or  has  just  set  in  the  "ralism  ’  employmg  or  aeagming  in  excessive  nat- 
zones,  very  few  forms  extending  to  500 fathoms,  and  evening.  It  extends  from  the  horizon  to  a  consid-  .  .  .  .  rr,  „  ,  „  ,  , 

but  one  genus  being  pelagic.  They  have  left  no  erable  distance  toward  the  zenith,  and  is  best  seen  Zoll  yer-ein  (z  as  dz),  s.  [Ger.  zoll— toll,  duty, 
trace  in  time.  in  the  tropics  in  spring  evenings,  about  the  time  of  and  nereiw— union  or  association.] 

2.  Zoantharia  Sclerobasica ;  Black  Corals,  prin-  the  vernal  equinox.  In  the  latitude  of  London  it  is  .  the  German  commercial  or  customs  union, 
cipally  from  the  warmer  seas,  but  found  at  various  seeP  chiefly  in  the  western  part  of  the  sky  in  early  founded  originally  in  1827,  but  extended  greatly 
points  in  the  North  Atlantic,  and  recorded  from  spring  after  the  evening  twilight,  and  at  the  close  a  iter  the  war  of  ixfifi  when  nmmD-  f«  nnlit-.innl  n.r>n, 
^  "  ’  '  '  '  of  autumn  before  daybreak  in  the  eastern  horizon. 

The  generally  accepted  theory  of  the  zodiacal  light 
is  that  it  consists  of  a  continuous  disc,  whether  of 
meteors  or  any  other  substance,  in  which  the  sun  is 
central. 


Greenland ;  depth  from  four  to  several  hundred 
fathoms.  [Coral,  s.,  If  1.] 
odei 


3.  Zoantharia  Sclerodermata.  [Madreporaria.] 
z5-an  -thl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  zoanth(us) ; 

Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl. :  The  type-family  of  Zoantharia  Malacoder¬ 
mata.  Polypes  adherent,  united  by  a  creeping  or  vy,*,  .  »  _ _ _  ,  .  . 

crust-like  ccenosarc,  rarely  solitary,  incapable  of  J  mmsnftto  hfcW  ?aC6=’  fThD(ied-  0n 

fen^^mieraily^formed  by'particles^o^s'tone^oi^sand  cephalo-thoracic  shield,  often  provided  with" long 
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zo'-e-a,  s.  [Gr.  zoe=life.] 


after  the  war  of  18(56,  when,  owing  to  political  con¬ 
siderations,  Prussia  obtained  a  preponderating  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  union,  which  included  the  North 
German  Bund,  Bavaria,  Wtirtemberg,  Baden ,  Hesse, 
and  Luxemburg.  This  arrangement  was  brought 
prematurely  to  an  end  by  the  formation  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Empire.  By  article  33  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Empire,  the  territory  of  the  Zollverein  coincides 
with  the  territories  of  the  Empire,  with  the  excep¬ 
tions  of  the  freeportsof  Hamburg,  Altona, Bremen, 
Bremerhaven,  Geestemiinde,  and  Braahe,  and  some 
communes  of  the  Grand-duchy  of  Baden,  while 
Luxemburg  and  the  Austrian  canton  of  Junghola 
are  included  in  it.  Its  object  is  the  regulation  of  a 


.  .  ’  ,  f  ™  'J  region  is  developed,  but  without  appendages  ;  lat-  are  included  in  it.  Its  object  is  the  regulation  of  a 

zo  an -thro-py,  s.  [Pref.  zo-,  and  Gr.  anthropos  eral  eyes  are  present  in  addition  to  the  median  eves  uniform  rate  of  customs  duties  throughout  the 


=a  man.] 

Pathol.:  A  kind  of  monomania  in  which  the 
patient  believes  himself  transformed  into  one  of 
the  lower  animals.  Lycanthropy  (q.  v.)  comes 
under  this  head. 

ZO-an’-thuS,  subst.  [Pref.  zo-,  and  Gr.  anthos= a 
flower.] 

ZoOl.:  The  type-genus  of  Zoanthid®  (q.  v.).  Body 
elongated,  conic,  and  pedunculated,  springing  from 
a  base  common  to  several  polypes  ;  mouth  linear  and 
transverse,  in  the  center  of  a  disc  bordered  by  short 
slender  tentacula.  The  sole  European  species  of 
the  genus,  Zoanthus  couchii,  is  found  on  the  British 
coasts. 

zo-ar  -§e§,  subst.  [Gr.  zoarfces= supporting  or 
maintaining  life;  zoe—\iie,  and  arkeo= to  support.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Blenniidee,  with  two  species : 
Zoarces  viviparus ,  the  Viviparous  Blenny  (q.  v.), 
from  the  European,  and  Z.  anguillaris,  from  the 
North  American  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  latter  is 
by  far  the  larger,  reaching  a  length  of  from  two  to 
three  feet.  Body  elongate,  with  rudimentary  scales; 
conical  teeth  in  jaws ;  dorsal  fin  long,  with  a  depres¬ 
sion  on  tail :  no  separate  caudal  fin  ;  ventrals  short, 
formed  by  three  or  four  rays  ;  gill-openings  wide. 

zo'-ho,  zo'-bu,  s.  [Native  name.] 

ZoOl.:  (See  extract.) 

“  Among  the  characteristic  animals  [of  the  Tibetan 
Himalaya]  may  be  named  the  Yak,  from  which  is  reared 
a  cross  breed  with  the  ordinary  horned  cattle  of  India— 
locally  called  zobu.” — Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th)  xi.  833. 

zoc'-co,  zo  -cle,  zoc'-co-lo,  s.  [Italian  zoccolo, 
from  Lat.  soccui s=a  sock  (q.  v.).] 

Arch.:  A  Socle  (q.  v.). 

zo  -dl-ac,  *zo  -dl-ak,  *zo-di-acke,  *zo-di-ake, 

subst.  [Fr.  zodiaque,  from  Lat  zodiacus,  from  Gr. 
zodiakos= of  or  pertaining  to  animals,  whence  ho 
zodiakos= the  zodiac  circle,  so  called  from  contain¬ 
ing  the  twelve  constellations  represented  by  ani¬ 
mals,  from  zodion=a  small  animal,  dimin.  from 
zoon.)  [Zoon.] 

♦1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  girdle,  a  belt,  a  zone. 

“  By  his  side, 

Ab  in  a  glistening  zodiac,  hung  his  sword.” 

Milton:  P.  xi.  247. 

2.  Astron. :  The  zone  or  broad  belt  of  constella¬ 
tions  which  the  sun  traverses  during  the  year  in 
passing  around  the  ecliptic.  The  moon  and  major 
planets  also  move  within  the  same  area.  The 
breadth  of  the  zodiac  is  about  eight  and  a  half 


zoea-stage,  s. 

ZoOl. :  The  earliest  stage  in  the  development  of 
the  higher  Crustacea. 

zopb  -lltz-ite  (initial  z  as  tz),  s.  [After  Zoeblitz, 
Saxony,  where  found;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  light  yellow  massive  mineral  occurring 
in  serpentine.  A  hydrated  silicate  of  magnesia  ; 
probably  an  impure  talc. 

zo-e-prax  -I-scope,  s.  [Gr.  zoe= life;  praxis = 
action,  exercise,  audskopeo=to  see.]  A  zoOgyroscope 
(q.  v.). 

ZO  -e-trope,  s.  [Gr.  zoe=life,  and  trope= a  turn¬ 
ing.]  A  mechanical  toy,  depending,  like  the  thau- 
matrope,  for  its  interest  upon  the  constancy  of 
visual  impressions.  It  consists  of  a  rotating  drum, 
open  at  the  top,  in  which,  around  its  inner  periph¬ 
ery,  are  placed  strips  of  paper  having  figures  of 
men,  animals,  &c.,  in  varying  positions.  By  turning 
the  cylinder  the  images  are  seen  through  slots  in 
its  upper  side,  giving  the  effect  of  action  to  the  fig¬ 
ures.  For  instance,  a  clown  jumping  through  a 
hoop  is  represented  in  perhaps  a  dozen  different 
positions.  The  turning  of  the  drum  brings  into 
view,  in  rapid  succession,  these  varying  positions 
until  they  blend  into  a  perfect  image  full  of  motion, 
and_  operating  to  simulate  natural  action.  A  man 
sawing  wood,  an  animal  kicking,  an  acrobat  playing 
with  clubs,  may  be  thus  shown  in  apparent  motion. 


various  states  comprised  in  the  union.  The  free 
ports  were  included  in  the  Zollverein  in  October, 

1888. 

2.  Hence,  any  commercial  or  customs  union. 

“The  Republics  of  Central  and  South  America,  Hayti, 
San  Domingo,  and  the  Brazilian  Empire  have  decided  to 
send  delegates  to  Washington  to  promote  an  American 
Zollverein  to  the  exclusion  of  the  goods  of  other  coun¬ 
tries.” — St.  James's  Gazette,  May  10,  1888. 

zom'-bo  ruk,  s.  [Zumbooruk.] 

zo  -mi  din,  s.  [Gr.  2dmos= broth ;  eidoe= resem¬ 
blance,  and  Eng.  suff.  -iw.J 

Chem.:  Berzelius’  name  for  that  portion  of  toe 
extract  of  meat  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

ZO'-na,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  zone= a  girdle,  frona 
zonnymi=to  gird.] 

1.  Anat. :  (See  the  compound.) 

2.  Pathol.:  A  name  for  Shingles  (q.  v.). 

zona-pellucida,  s.  [Vitelline-membranb.] 

zon  -al,  a.  [Eng.  zon(e) ;  -ah]  Having  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  zone,  belt,  or  stripe. 

zonal-pelargoniums,  s.  pi. 

Bot.:  Pelargoniums  which  have  on  their  leaves 
zones  of  one  or  more  colors  differing  from  the 
ground  colors. 

zon'-ar,  zon  -nar,  s.  [Gr.  zonarion,  dimin.  from 
zone=&  zone  (q.  v.).]  A  belt  or  girdle  which  native 
Christians  and  Jews  in  the  East  were  obliged  to 


Hebrew  Literature :  A  cabalistic  commentary  on 
the  Old  Testament. 


ZO'-har,s.  [Heb.fsoc7iAar=whiteness,  splendor.]  wear,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Mohammedans, 

zb  -nar'-l-a,  S.  [Fem.  sing,  of  Lat.  zonarius— 
pertaining  to  a  belt  or  girdle.] 

r„  ,,  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Fucaceae,  akin  to  Padina  (q.  v.), 

.  zo-l-le -an,  a.  [See  def.J  Pertaining  or  relat-  but  not  marked  with  concentric  lines.  The  species 
mg  to  Zoilus,  a  severe  critic  and  grammarian  of  occur  chiefly  in  warm  countries. 

Amphipolis,  who  severely  criticized  Homer,  Plato,  «  rr  _ •  _ _ e  *„•  •  , 

and  Socrates;  hence,  applied  to  bitter,  severe,  or  ZO  nar  y,  a.  [Lat.  zonanws— of  or  pertaining  to 

malignant  criticism  or  critics.  _  a  g^fpertaining  to  that  form  of  deciduous 

z6'-n-l§m,  subst.  [Zoilean.]  Illiberal  or  carp-  placenta  in  which  the  villi  are  arranged  in  a  belt, 
ing  criticism  ;  unjust  censure.  {Huxley.) 

IT  Jennings  ( Curiosities  of  Criticism ,  1881,  p.  33)  zd'-nate,  a.  [Eng.  zon(e') ;  -ate.) 

?r^HiTvU?,?uM^!);,traVing  COined  thiS  WOrd-  Ifc  1S’  Bot. :  Marked  with  zones  or  concentric  bands  of 
in  reality,  much  older.  ■  color.  Akin  to  ocellated,  but  with  the  concentric 

“  Bring  candid  eyes  unto  the  perusal  of  men  s  works,  bands  more  numerous, 
and  let  not  zoilism  or  detraction  blast  well-intended  la¬ 


bors.” — Bi'owne:  Christian  Morals ,  pt.  ii.,  §  2. 

zo-I'-o-dln,  s.  [Pref.  zo-,  and  Gr.  iodes=violet- 
like.]  [Iodine.] 

Chem. :  Bonjean’s  name  for  the  violet-colored  sub¬ 
stance  deposited  from  the  water  which  drips  from 


degrees  on  each  side  of  the  ecliptic,  or  seventeen  in  glairine,  taken  out  of  sulphurous  springs 


zone,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  zona  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  A  girdle,  a  belt.  ( Milton :  P.  L.,  v.  280.) 

2.  Any  well-marked  band  or  stripe  running  round 
an  object. 

*3.  Circuit,  circumference.  {Milton:  P.L.,r.  558.) 


bfiil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  t 
•clan,  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 


zone 
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II.  Technically : 

1.  Anat. :  A  region  of  the  body  formed  by  imagin- 
Vy  lines  drawn  around  it  transversely.  Used  spec, 
of  the  abdominal  zones  or  regions. 

2.  Biology: 

(1)  A  stripe  or  belt,  as  of  color,  on  a  plant,  a  shell, 

he. 

(2)  A  certain  stratum  of  sea-water,  the  depth  of 
the  upper  and  under  surfaces  of  which  are  gener¬ 
ally  measured  or  calculated  in  fathoms.  There  are 
five  zones  to  mark  the  bathymetric  distribution  of 
marine  animals.  Some  of  them  are  named  from 
the  distribution  of  sea-plants,  which  also  they 
mark: 


The  .Littoral  Zone,  between  tide  marks. 

The  Laminarian  Zone,  from  low  water  to  fifteen 
fathoms. 

The  Coralline  Zone,  from  fifteen  to  fifty  fathoms. 

The  Deep-sea  Coral  Zone,  fifty  to  a  hundred  fathoms. 

The  Abyssal  Zone,  beyond  a  hundred  fathoms. 

,  3.  Geog.:  One  of  five  imaginary  belts  surround¬ 
ing  the  earth.  They  are  the  North  Frigid  Zone,  be- 
tween  the  North 
Pole  and  the  Arctic 
Circle;  the  North 
Temperate  Zone,  be¬ 
tween  the  Arctic  Cir¬ 
cle  and  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer;  The  Torrid 
Zone,  between  the 
tropic  of  Cancer  and 
the  Tropic  of  Capri- 
corn  ;  the  South 
Temperate  Zone,  be¬ 
tween  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn  and  the 
Antarctic  Circle: 
and  the  South  Frigid 
Zone,  between  the 
Antarctic  Circle  and 
the  South  Pole. 

4.  Geol.  (pi.) :  Par¬ 
ticular  beds,  in  the 
stages  or  divisions  of  certain  geological  formations. 
[Ammonite,  Primordial-zone.] 

5.  Math.:  The  portion  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere 
included  between  two  parallel  planes. 

(1)  Annual  zone:  [ Annual,  II.  3.  (6).] 

(2)  Ciliary  zone:  [Ciliary  zone.] 

(3)  Isothermal  zone :  [Isothermal.] 

♦zone,  v.  t.  [Zone,  s.]  To  encircle  with  or  as 
with  a  zone  (q.  v.). 

“His  embrace 

.  Had  zoned  her  through  the  night.” 

Keats:  Endymion,  ii.  669. 

zdned,  a.  [Eng.  zon(e) ;  -ed.] 

*1.  Having  a  girdle  or  belt ;  wearing  a  girdle  or 

t>elt. 

2.  Having  zones  or  bands  resembling  zones, 
•triped ;  in  botany  the  same  as  Zonate  (q.  v.). 

“She  brought  us  Academic  silks,  in  hue 
The  lilac,  with  a  silken  hood  to  each 
And  zoned  with  gold.” 

Tennyson:  Princess,  ii.  4. 

z5ne'-less,  a.  [Eng.  zone;  -less.]  Destitute  of 
a  zone  or  girdle ;  ungirded. 

“In  careless  folds  loose  fell  her  zoneless  vest.” 

Mason:  Isis. 

♦z5n-Ic,  s.  [Eng.  zone  ;  - ic .]  A  zone,  a  girdle,  a 
belt. 

“The  place  where  I  was  bred  stands  upon  a  zonicoi 
ooal.” — Smollett:  Travels,  let.  iv. 
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zon'-ngtr,  s.  [Zonae.] 

zo-nh-Chlbr’-Ite,  s.  [English  zon(e) ;  o  connect., 
and  chlorite .] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Chlorastrolite  (q.  v.). 
zo-no-trich’-l-g,,  subst.  [Gr.  zone=&  girdle,  and 
trichias=one  that  is  hairy.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Fringillidre,  with  nine  spe¬ 
cies,  ranging  over  the  whole  Nearctic  and  Neotrop¬ 
ical  regions.  Beak  slightly  conical,  upper  mandible 
straight  and  somewhat  pointed;  wings  moderate, 
reaching  as  far  as  upper  tail-coverts  ;  tarsus  high, 
toes  long. 


zo  -nu-lSL,  s.  [Lat.=a  little  girdle;  dimin.  from 
zona  (q.  v.).] 

Anat.:  A  small  zone;  as,  the  Zonula  of  Zinn,  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  hyaloid  membrane  which  is 
firmer  and  more  fibrous  than  the  rest.  Called  also 
the  Suspensory  Ligament  of  the  Lens.  ( Quain .) 

ZO'-nu-lSir,  a.  [Eng.  zonul(e) ;  -ar.] 

1.  Ordinary  Lang. :  Of  or  relating  to  zone ;  zone¬ 
shaped. 

2.  ZoOl.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  that  form  of  non- 
deciduous  placenta  in  which  the  foetal  villi  are 
arranged  in  a  comparatively  broad  band.  ( Glos¬ 
sary  to  Huxley's  Class,  of  Animals.) 

z6’-ny.le,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  zone  (q.  v.).]  A  lit¬ 
tle  zone,  band,  or  belt. 


z6  -nu-let,  subst.  [A  double  dimin.  from  zone— 
zone-ule-let .]  A  little  zone  or  belt ;  a  zonule. 

“  So  smiles  that  riband  ’bout  my  .Julia’s  waist; 

Or  like— nay,  ’tis  that  zonulet  of  love.” 

Herrick:  Upon  Julia's  Ribbon. 
zo-niir  -l-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  zonur(us) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Brevilinguia  (q.  v.)  with  fifteen 
genera  containing  fifty-two  species.  Their  distribu¬ 
tion  is  remarkable;  more  than  half  the  family 
come  from  South  Africa,  others  are  from  Madagas¬ 
car,  America  (from  Mexico  to  British  Columbia), 
and  three  of  the  genera  form  a  distinct  sub-group 
— the  Glass  Snakes— from  North  Africa,  North 
America,  the  southeast  of  Europe,  and  the  Khasya 
Hills.  The.  family  contains  forms  which  have  the 
shape  of  lizards,  and  others  which  are  serpenti- 
form.  Head  pyramidal  or  depressed ;  body  covered 
with  scales  in  cross  bands ;  sides  with  distinct 
longitudinal  fold;  limbs  four,  strong,  entirely  want¬ 
ing.  or  concealed  beneath  the  skin ;  ears  distinct, 
eyelids  present. 

zo  niir  -  us,  s.  [Gr.  zone- a  belt,  and  oura=the 
tail.] 

ZoOl. :  The  type-genus  of  Zonuridm  (q.  v,),  with 
several  species,  from  the  south  and  east  of  Africa 
and  Madagascar. 

Z0-6-,  Z0-,  pref.  [Gr.  zOon= a  living  creature,  an 
animal.]  A  common  prefix  in  compounds  of  Greek 
origin,  signifying  animal,  as  zoology  zoOphyte,  zoO- 
spore,  &c. 

ZO-6-cap’-su,  s.  [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Lat.  capsa= a 
repository,  chest,  or  box.] 

Palceont. :  The  oldest  known  genus  of  Balanidee. 
It  is  from  the  Lias. 

zo  -6-carp,  s.  [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Gr.  A:  arpos= fruit.] 
Bot.:  A  zoOspore  (q.  v.). 

z5-o-cau'-lon,  s.  [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Gr.  kaulos— 
a  stalk,  a  stem.] 

Biol.:  An  erect,  branching,  tentaculiferous  col¬ 
ony-stock,  as  in  the  genus  Dendrosoma  (q.  v.). 

zo-o-chem'-Ic-al,  a.  [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Eng.  chem¬ 
ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  zoOchemistry  (q.  v.) . 

“The  application  of  zoOchemical  facts  to  the  elucida¬ 
tion  of  processes  taking  place  in  the  system.” — Frey: 
Histology  of  Man  (tr.  Barker),  p.  6. 

z5-6-chem'-Is-trjf,  *z5-och-e-mjf,  subst.  [Eng. 
zoo-,  and  Eng.  chemistry .] 

Nat .  Science :  (See  extract.) 

"Study  of  the  nature  of  the  substances  occurring  in 
the  animal  economy  —  their  properties,  constitution, 
transformation,  Ac.,  constitutes  what  is  termed  zoo¬ 
chemistry." — Frey:  Histology  of  Man  (tr.  Barker),  p.  6. 

zo-och'-e-mjf,  s.  [Zoochemistry.] 

ZO  O-93ft  -I-um  (pi.  ZO-&-5jft'-I-3,),  s.  [Pref. 
zoo-,  and  Gr.  kytos—  a  cell.] 

Biol.:  The  gelatinous  matrix  excreted  and  inhab¬ 
ited  by  various  colonial  Infusoria — e.  g.,  Ophry- 
dium,  Phalansterium,  <ftc. 

zo  o-den  -drl-um  (pi.  zS-o-den’-drl-u),  subst. 
[Pref.  zoo-,  and  Gr.  dendron= a  tree.] 

Biol. :  The  tree-like  colony-stock  of  such  Infusoria 
as  Dendromonas  and  Epistylis. 

zo-ce’HjI-um  (pi.  z6-ce'-§I-u),  s.  [Pref.  zoo-,  and 
Gr.  oikos= a  dwelling.] 

Biol. :  One  of 
the  cells. or 
chambers  in¬ 
habited  by  the 
polypide  of  a 
Polyzoon.  I  n 
the  Common 
Sea-mat  (Flus- 
tra  foliacea) 
the  zooecia 
may  be  made 
out  with  the 
naked  eye,  and 
are  very  dear¬ 
ly  seen  with  a 
lens  of  mod¬ 
erate  power. 

z5'-6-gen,  zo'-6-gene,  s.  [Gr.zdogenes=bom  of 
an  animal ;  pref.  zoo-,  and  Gr.  gennao— to  produce.] 
Chem.:  The  same  as  Zoiodin  (q.  v.). 

zo  o-gen  ic,  a.  [Eng.  zoOgen(y);  -ic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  animal  production. 

zo-og'-en-^,  ZO-6g  -6n-^,  s.  [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Gr. 
genesis,  grone=generation.] 

Nat.  Science:  The  doctrine  of  the  formation  of 
the  organs  of  living  beings. 

zo-6-ge-6-graph-Ic-al,  a.  [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Eng. 
geographical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  zoogeography 
(q.  v.). 

“  None  of  the  great  zoOgeographical  provinces  ... 
are  sharply  defined  from  one  another.” — Proc.  ZoOl.  Soc., 
1868,  p.  817. 


A.  Flustra  foliacea.  B.  A  portion 
of  the  colony  magnified  to 
show  the  Zooecia. 


zo-6-ge-og  -rgt-ph^,  s.  [Pref.  zoo-,  and  English 

geography.]  .  „  , .  . 

Nat.  Science:  The  study  of  the  distribution  of 
animals  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  their  migra¬ 
tions,  &c. 

“The  relations  of  these  subdivisions  to  zoogeography .” 
—Proc.  ZoOl.  Soc.,  1868,  p.  295. 

*zo-6-gl<B  s.  [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Gr.  gloia-=glue.] 

Bot. :  A  pseudo-genus  of  Schizomycetes,  consist¬ 
ing  of  Bacteria  when  they  have  reached  the  stage  of 
development  at  which  they  form  gelatinous  colo¬ 
nies.  They  still  continue  to  grow  and  divide,  and 
may  again  become  active. 

zo-6g'-r?L-pher,  subst.  [Eng.  zoOgraph(y) ;  -er.]‘ 
One  who  studies  or  practices  zoOgraphy ;  one  who 
describes  animals,  their  forms  and  habits. 

“Upon  inquiry  we  find  no  mention  hereof  in  ancient 
zoOgraphers." • — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors ,  bk.  v.,  ch.  i. 

zo  o-graph'-Ic,  zo-o-graph’-Ic-gl,  adj.  [Eng. 
zoOaraph(y) ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  zoOg- 
rapliy,  or  the  description  of  animals,  their  forms 
and  habits. 

ZO-Og-ru-phlst,  s.  [Eng.  zoOgraph(y);  -ist.] 
One  who  describes  or  depicts  animals ;  a  zoOg- 
rapher ;  a  zoologist. 

zo-og'-raph-y,  s.  [Gr.  zoon—  an  animal,  and 
grapho= to  describe,  to  write.]  A  description  of 
animals,  their  forms  and  habits. 

“We  are  conducted  to  zoography,  and  the  whole  body 
of  physick.” — Olanvill:  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing ,  ch.  xxii. 

zo  6-gyr'-6-scope,  subst.  [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Eng. 
gyroscope.]  An  amplification  of  the  zoStrope 
(q.  v.)  in  which  a  series  of  successive  instantaneous 
photographs  of  an  animal  in  motion  are  placed  on 
a  circular  rotating  glass,  the  photographs  being 
alternately  illuminated  by  an  oxyhydrogen  lantern, 
as  the  glass  turns,  throwing  a  single,  continuous, 
everchanging  picture  on  a  screen.  Although  the 
separate  photographs  show  the  successive  positions 
of  an  animal  in  motion — for  instance,  a  horse,  in 
making  a  single  stride — the  zoOgyroscope  throws  on 
the  screen  a  vivid  presentment  of  a  moving  animal. 

zo-6-Id,  z5-6id,  s.  &  a.  [Gr.  zoon— an  animal, 
and  eidos=  resemblance.] 


A.  As  substantive : 

Biol. :  An  animal  organism  not  independently  de¬ 
veloped  from  a  fertilized  ovum,  but  derived  from  a 
preceding  individual  by  the  process  of  fission  or 
gemmation.  Specially  applicable  to  the  Infusoria 
and  other  Protozoa,  and  to  the  component  mem¬ 
bers  of  all  stock-building  communities,  such  as 
Polypes,  Corals,  and  Polyzoa. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  an 
animal. 

z6-ol'-g.-try,  s.  [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Greek  latreia— 
worship.] 

Compar.  Belig. :  Animal  worship  ;  adoration  paid 
by  man  to  any  of  the  lower  animals.  This  cultus 
seems  to  have  passed  through  three  stages :  (1)  The 
animal  was  reverenced  and  propitiated  as  possess¬ 
ing  a  power  greater  than  that  of  man  ;  (2)  the  ani¬ 
mal  was  regarded  as  an  incarnation  of  some  deity 
or  spirit;  (3)  it  was  raised  to  the  position  of  a 
tribal  ancestor.  [Totem.]  In  the  early  history  of 
the  human  race  zoOlatry  of  some  kind  was  very 
prevalent.  Traces  of  it  appear  in  the  Bible,  as  in 
the  story  of  the  Golden  Calf  made  by  the  Israelites 
(Exod.  xxxii).  ZoOlatry  took  deep  root  in  the  re¬ 
ligious  life  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  all  three 
forms  flourished  amongthat  people.  Juvenalopens 
his  fifteenth  satire  with  a  scathing  invective  of 
Egyptian  zoOlatry,  and  detailed  accounts  of  it 
occur  in  Herodotus  (ii).  Plutarch  (de  Iside  et  Osi- 
ride ),  Strabo  (lib.  xvii.),  and  Cicero  (de  Nat.  Deor., 
iii.  15).  In  classic  times  the  chief  form  of  zoOlatry 
was  serpent-worship  (q.  v.),  though  traces  of  other 
forms  occur  in  the  transformation  myths  of  the 
poets.  In  the  present  day  zoOlatry  survives  chiefly 
in  India  [Vishnu,  Hunooman,  Zebu],  among  the 
snake-worshipers  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and 
the  Red  Indians  of  North  America. 

“The  three  motives  of  animal-worship  .  .  .  viz., 
direct  worship  of  the  animal  for  itself,  indirect  worship 
of  it  as  a  fetish  acted  through  by  a  deity,  and  veneration 
of  it  as  a  totem  or  representative  of  a  tribe-ancestor,  no 
doubt  account  in  no  small  measure  for  the  phenomena  of 
zoOlatry  among  the  lower  races,  due  allowance  being  also 
made  for  the  effects  of  myths  and  symbolisms,  of  which 
we  may  gain  frequent  glimpses.” — Tylon  Prim.  Cult.  (ed. 
1873),  ii.  237. 

zo-6-lIte,  s.  [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Gr.  lithos= a  stone.] 
A  fossil  animal  substance. 

zd-ol’-6-ger,  s.  [Eng.  zo6log(y) ;  -er.]  Thesame 
as  Zoologist  (q.  v.J. 

“As  the  naturalists  may  thus  illustrate  pathology  as  a 
chemist,  so  may  he  do  the  like  as  a  zoOloger.’’— Boyle: 
Works,  ii.  84. 

zd-6-log’-ic-ul,  a.  [Eng.  zoOlog(y) ;  -ical.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  zoology  or  the  science  of  animals. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  edr,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e; 


marine;  go,  pot 
ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


zoological-garden 

zoological-garden,  s.  A  public  garden  in  which 
a  collection  of  animals  is  kept.  The  gardens  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  Regent’s  Park,  London,  are 
among  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  chief  zoological 
gardens  are:  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago  ;  Central  Park, 
New  York;  Paris  (Jardin  des  Plantes),  London, 
Dublin,  Antwerp,  Berlin,  Brussels,  Rotterdam, 
Melbourne,  Frankfort,  Cologne,  Paris  (Jardin 
d  Acclimatation) ,  Hamburg,  Moscow,  Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati,  Calcutta, 
zoological-province,  s. 

Zodl. :  A  zoological-region 
zoological-region,  s. 

Biol.:  [Region,  s.,  II.  2.] 

Zoological  Society,  s. 


Annulosa. 

Molluscoida. 

Mollusca. 


Vebtebbata. 
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Crustacea,  Arachnida,  Myriapoda, 
Insecta,  Chsetognatha,  Annelida. 
Polyzoa,  Brachiopoda,  Tunicata. 
Lamellibranchiata,  Branchiogastro- 
poda,  Pulmogastropoda,  Ptero¬ 
poda,  Cephalopoda. 

Pisces,  Amphibia,  Keptilia,  Aves, 
Mammalia. 

Last  and  chief  in  importance  is  the  classification 
of  Gegenbaur,  of  which  Ray  Lankester  says  (in  his 
preface  to  Gegenbaur' s  Elements  of  Comp.  Anat., 
ed.  Bell),  that  “  at  the  present  day,  naturalists 
Lave  learnt  to  recognize  in  their  efforts  after  what 
was  vaguely  called  the  ‘  natural  ’  system  of  classifi¬ 
cation,  an  unconscious  attempt  to  construct  the 
pedigree  of  the  animal  world.  The  attempt  has 
now  become  a  conscious  one.  Necessarily  classi- 


zoophytoid 


zd-on'-ic,  a.  [En g.  zotin ; -ic.]  Derived  from  or 
contained  in  animal  substances, 
zoonic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  Berthollet’s  name  for  the  impure  acetic 
acid,  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  animal  sub¬ 
stances. 

zo  -on-Ite,  s.  [Zoonites.] 

ZoOlogy  ; 

1.  Gen. :  One  of  the  theoretic  transverse  divisions 
of  any  segmented  animal. 

2.  Spec. :  One  of  the  segments  of  an  articulated 
animal. 

*z6o-nI-te§,  s.  [Zoon.] 

Biol. :  A  term  proposed  as  an  equivalent  of  zooid 
(q.  v.). 

“In  order  to  confine  the  term  individual  to  suoh  cases 

whom  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  and  Sir  Humphrey  attached  by  their  authors  to  one  or  another  class  zoonites  to  the  independent  structures  which  result  from 

Davy,  Bart.,  were  especially  prominent,  for  the  of  facts  as  demonstrating  blood-relationship  - - ----  --  ••  -  ~  •  •-  —  - 

advancement,  of  ZoOlogy  and  Animal  Physiology, 
and  for  the  introduction  of  new  and  curious  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  Animal  Kingdom.” 

r  Z^  ®  10§  -IC-aLl^ i  adv.  [Eng.  zoological  ,-ly.]  (2)  Acaieph®.  Hydromedusa;,  Calyconoa,  Theco- 

ln  a  zoological  manner ;  according  to  the  teachings  medusa;,  Medusae,  Anthozoa,  Cte 

or  principles  of  zoology.  nophora. 


Societies:  A  society  for  the  prosecution  of  zoOlog-  fications  which  aim  at  exhibiting  the  pedigree  vary 
leal  research  ;  specif.,  the  Zoological  Society  of  Lon-  from  year  to  year  with  the  increase  in  our  know! 
' - J  1826  b; .  ’  ’  ..  ... 


PHYLUM. 

1.  Peotozoa. 

2.  CfELENTEBATA. 

(1)  Spongiae. 

(2)  Acalephse. 


DIVISIONS. 

Rhizopoda,  Gregarina,  Infusoria. 


sprouting,  gemmation,  or  fission.”—  Eng.  Cyclop.  (ZoSl.). 
iv.  661.  (Note.) 


zd-ol -8-gist,  s.  [Eng.  zoOlog(y) ;  -ist.] 

Physical  Science :  A  person  skilled  in  or  devoted 
to  zoology  ((q.  v.).  In  modern  usage  the  term  is 
being  replaced  by  biologist. 

z6-Ol-8-g^,  s.  [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Gr.  logos= a  dis¬ 
course.] 

Natural  Science :  The  study  of  living  animals,  a 
branch  of  Biology,  which  also  includes  Botany, 
though  it  is  impossible  accurately  to  defiue  the 
limits  of  these  two  branches,  some  organisms,  low 
in  the  scale  of  life,  being  sometimes  claimed  as 
animals  and  sometimes  as  plants.  Zoology  covers 
a  large  ground,  which  becomes  larger  with  the 
growth  of  the  science.  The  chief  branches  of  ZoOlogy 
are :  (1)  Morphology,  dealing  with  form  and  struc¬ 
ture;  (2)  Comparative  Anatomy,  which  investigates 
the  position  and  relation  of  organs  and  parts  (and, 
as  this  must  be  the  foundation  of  scientific  classi- 
cation,  the  term  Comparative  Anatomy  is  often 
used  as  synonymous  with  the  older  term  ZoOlogy) ; 
(3)  Embryology,  dealing  with  development  from  the 
ovum  to  maturity;  (4)  Physiology  (q.  v.),  which 
treats  of  the  organs  of  nutrition,  reproduction,  and 
the  nervous  system ;  (5)  Classification  or  Taxonomy, 
which  classifies  animals  into  natural  groups}  (6) 
Zoogeography  (q.  v.) ;  and  (7)  Descent  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  (Ontogenesis)  and  of  the  phylum  (Phylo¬ 
genesis).  From  the  earliest  times  man  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  study  and  observe  the  lower  animals.  Sol¬ 
omon’s  description  of  the  ant  (Prov.  vi.  6-8)  is  jus¬ 
tified  by  the  scientific  observation  of  the  nineteenth 
century  ;  Job  (xxxix.  14)  knew  the  peculiar  method 
of  incubation  adopted  by  the  ostrich;  and  Jere- 


3.  Vebmes.  Platyhelminthes,  Nemathelminthes, 

Ohaetognathi,  Acanthocephali.Bry- 
ozoa,  Rotatoria,  Enteropneusti, 
Gephyrea,  Annulata. 

4.  Echinodebma.  Asteroida,  Crinoida,  Echinoida,  Ho- 

lothuroida. 

6.  Abthbopoda.  Crustacea,  Poecilopoda,  Arachnida, 
Myriapoda,  Insecta. 


6.  Bbachiopoda. 

7.  Mollusca. 


8.  Tunicata. 

9.  Vebtebbata. 

(1)  Acrania. 

(2)  Craniota. 


Lamellibranchiata,  Scaphopoda, 
Gastropoda,  Pteropoda,  Cephalo¬ 
poda. 


Leptocardii. 

(а)  Cyclostomata  (Myxinoidea,  Pe- 
tromyzontes). 

(б)  Gnathostomata. 

(i.)  Anamnia  (Pisces,  Amphibia), 
(ii.)  Amniota  (Sauropsida,  Mam¬ 
malia). 


z6-&-mer-3,n-In,  s.  [Prefix  zoo-,  and  English  oh.  ccxxviii. 


zo  on  -6-my,  zo-6-no  -ml-a,  s.  [Pref.  zoO-,  and 
Gr.  nomos=  a  law.]  The  laws  of  animal  life,  or  the 
science  which  treats  of  the  phenomena  of  animal 
life,  their  causes  and  relations. 

z6-oph'-g,-ga,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  zobphagos— living  on 
animal  food;  carnivorous.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  An  old  popular  name  for  the 
larger  and  fiercer  carnivora.  It  has  no  scientific 
value. 

2.  Zodl. :  Gegenbaur’s  name  for  a  group  of  Mar¬ 
supials  equivalent  to  Owen’s  Sarcophaga  (q.  v.). 

tz6-5ph'-g,-gc,n,sw6sf.  [ZoOphaga.]  One  of  the 
zoOphaga ;  a  sarcophagan. 

tzo-oph'-3,-gous,  adj.  [Mod.  Lat.  zoOphag(a) ; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.]  Devouring  or  feeding  on  ani¬ 
mals  ;  sarcophagous. 

“The  zodphagous  marsupials  already  cited.” — Owen: 
Brit.  Fossil  Mammals ,  p.  65. 

zo-oph-i-list,  s.  [Pref.  zoo-,-  Gr.p/w7eo=tolove, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -isi.]  A  lover  of  animals,  or  of  any¬ 
thing  living;  one  whose  sympathy  embraces  all 
living  creation. 

“Our  philosopher  and  zoophilist.” — Southey:  Doctor, 


melanin.'] 

Chem. :  Bogdanow’s  name  for  the  black  pigment 
of  birds’  feathers.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
but  dissolves  readily  in  potash  and  ammonia. 

zo-o-mor’-phic,  a.  [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Gr.  morphe 
=  shape,  form.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Pertaining  to  or  exhibiting  animal 
forms. 


fzo-oph  -I-lous,  a.  [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Gr.  phileo= 
to  love.] 

Nat.  Science :  (See  extract.) 

“  The  most  interesting  article  in  the  number  (Saoro  a 
Oiornale  Botanico  Italiano ]  for  July  is  by  Sig.  A.  Piccone, 
on  the  plants  growing  wild  in  Liguria  which  he  terms 
‘ zoOphilous’  or  ‘ ornithophilous,’  i.  e.,  those  which  are 
absolutely  dependent  for  the  germination  of  their  seeds 
on  the  fruit  being  swallowed  by  birds.” — Nature,  Aug.  26, 
“  That  peculiarly  Celtic  form  of  interlacing  zoOmorp  hie  1886,  p.  403. 


zooph'-I-l^, subst.  [Zoophilist.]  Aloveof  ani¬ 
mals  ;  a  sympathy  or  tender  care  for  living  creatures, 
which  prevents  all  unnecessary  acts  of  cruelty  or 
destruction. 

z5-0-phor-ic,  a.  [Eng.  zo6phor(us) ;  -ic.]  Bear- 


decoration,  united  with  colored  designs  of  diverging 
spirals  and  trumpet  scrolls.” — Jos.  Anderson.  ( Annan- 
dale.) 

— . - -  - _  -  2.  Anthrop.:  Representing  a  god  or  other  super- 

tniah  (Lam.  iv.  3.)  speaks  in  unmistakable  terms  of  natural  being  under  the  form  of  one  of  the  lower 

marine  mammals.  Aristotle  and  Pliny  have  re-  animals.  The  zoOmorphic  element  in  Classic  myth-  .  -  .  .  _  .  _  .  ...  — 

corded  many  zoological  facts,  and  nearly  as  many  ology  appears  in  such  cases  as  that  of  the  Smin-  mg  or  supporting  an  animal:  as,  a  zoOphoric  column, 
legends;  but  from  that  time  down  to  the  days  of  thean  Apollo,  and  the  metamorphoses  of  Jupiter ;  it  that  is,  one  supporting  the  figure  of  an  animal. 

Ray  and  Willughby  there  was  scarcely  any  attempt  jgyery  strongly  marked  in  the  religion  of  ancient  *zo-oph’-or-uS,  s.  [Gr .  zoophoros.] 
at  scientific  classification,  nor  was  it  till  the  eight-  Egypt  [ZoOlatey],  and  traces  of  it  may  be  found  A  c  Arch  .  *  Dart  between  the  architrave  avid 
eenth  century  that  anything  like  a  comprehensive  among  the  Jews  and  in  the  poetic  imagery  of  the  cofnice- thesame  as  the  frieze  in  modern  archi 

scheme  was  put  forth  in  the  Sy sterna  Naturce  of  Apocalypse.  (Gen.  iii.  24;  Exod.xxv.18;  Ezek.  x.  tecLire  •’  so  called  from  thl figures  ot  ankmds  curved 
Linnseus,  who  divided  the  Animal  Kingdom  into  14.  si.  18;  Exod.  xxxiii. ;  Rev.  iv.  6,  8,  9;  v.  6, 14;  i.  tecture ,  so  callea  trom  the Uguresot  animals  carved 

six  classes:  Mammalia,  Aves,  Pisces,  Amphibia,  6  ;  vii.  11 ;  xiv.  3 ;  xv.  7 ;  xix.  4).  on  it.  LAOOphoeic.J 

Insecta,  and  Vermes,  these  classes  being  divided  «xhe  facts  of  savage  animal-worship,  and  their  rela- 
into  orders,  ami  these. again  into  genera,  without  tion8  to  totemism>  seem  still  unknown  to  or  unappre- 
any  intermediate  division.  In  the  light  of  the  c4ate(4  py  scholars,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Sayce,  who 
present  day  this  scheme  IS  seen  to  bo  erroneous,  but  recognises  totemism  as  the  origin  of  the  zoomorphic  ele- 
it  formed  a  rough  outline,  which  served  as  a  guide  ment  in  Egyptian  religion.”— A.  Lang:  Custom  dt  Myth, 
to  future  inquirers.  Cuvier’s  classification  came  p.  118. 

next,  with  four  sub-kingdoms:  Vertebrata,  Mol-  -  x  h  4  rZnAMORPHTC  I 

lusca,  Articulata,  and  Radiata.  Agassiz  adopted  zo-o-morph  i§m,  s.  LAoOmorphic.J 
these  main  divisions,  but  arranged  his  classes  some-  1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  zoOmorphic; 
what  differently.  The  classification  of  Owen  in  his  characteristic  exhibition  of  the  forms  of  the  lower 
Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates  (ed.  2d,  p.  16)  animals,  as  distinct  from  man 


DIVISIONS. 

Pisces,  Aves,  Reptilia,  Mammalia. 
Tunicata,  Branchiopoda,  Lamelli¬ 
branchiata,  Pteropoda,  Gastero¬ 
poda,  Cephalopoda. 

Cirripedia,  Annellata,  Epizoa,  Crus¬ 
tacea,  Insecta,  Arachnida. 

Radiata. 

Inftjsobia.  Rotifera,  Rhizopoda,  Polygastnca. 

A  a  ' 


SUB-KINGDOM. 

Vebtebbata. 

Mollusca. 


Abticulata. 


fzo-S-phy’-tg,,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  zoophy- 
ton= an  animal-plant.  ( Arist .:  Hist.  Anim.,  xviii. 
1-6.)] 

Zotil. :  A  term  borrowed  from  Aristotle  by  Cuvier, 
and  used  by  him  as  a  synonym  of  Radiata  (q.  v.L 
The  term  has  no  longer  any  scientific  value,  but  is 
often  loosely  applied  as  a  designation  for  many 
plant-like  animals,  as  sponges,  corals,  &c.,  more  or 
less  resembling  plants  in  appearance.  _  “  When  the 
term  began  to  be  used  by  naturalists,  it  designated 
a  miscellaneous  class  of  beings,  which  were  believed 
That  zotimorphism  of  ornamentation  which  in  this  to  occupy  the  space  between  the  animal  and  vege- 

•'  .  table  kingdoms,  and  in  which  the  characteristics  of 

the  subjects  of  each  met  and  were  intermingled.” 
{Ency.  Brit.,  ed.  8th.) 

zd'-o  phyte,  s.  [ZoOphyta.]  Any  individual  of 
Cuvier’s  Radiata  (q.  v.) ;  an  animal  of  extremely 
low  organization,  presenting  many  external  resem¬ 
blances  to  a  plant. 


case  is  only  partially  present.” — Jos.  Anderson.  {Annan- 
dale.) 

2.  The  transformation  of  men  into  beasts. 
{Smart.) 

zo'-on,  s.  [Gr.  zoon=an  animal.] 

Biol.:  The  product  of  a  fertilized  ovum. 

It  is  urged  that  whether  the  development  of  the  ferti- 


Entozoa.  Ccelelmintha,  Turbellaria,  Sterel-  lized  germ  be  continuous  or  discontinuous  is  a  matter  of 
mintha.  secondary  importance;  that  the  totality  of  living  tissue 

Radiabia.  Echinodermata,  Bryozoa,  Anthozoa,  to  which  the  fertilized  germ  gives  rise  in  any  one  case  is 
a  s  Acalephse,  B^drozoa.  the  equivalent  of  the  totality  to  which  it  gives  rise  in  any 

„  ,  ,  „  ,  ,  .  _ other  case;  and  that  we  must  recognize  this  equivalence, 

Huxley  ( Introd .  to  Class,  of  Animals,  1869)  adopted  whether  such  totality  of  living  tissue  takes  a  concrete  or 


“The  second  step  Nature  takes  is  from  plants  to  Plant- 
animals,  zoophytes.  ‘There  are  many  marine  creatures,’ 


secondary  importance;  that  the  totality  of  living  tissue  he  [Aristotle]  says,  ‘which  leave  the  observer  in  doubt 

to  whether  they  are  plants  or  animals,  for  they  grow  on 
the  rocks,  and  many  die  if  detached.” — G.  11.  Lewes: 


the  following : 

SUB-KINGDOM. 

Pbotozoa. 

Infusoria. 

Ocelentebata. 

Annuloida. 


DIVISIONS. 

Rhizopoda,  Gregarinida,  Radiolaria, 
Spongida. 

Hydrozoa,  Actinozoa. 

Scolecida,  Echinoderma. 


Aristotle,  p.  192. 

zoophyte-trough,  s.  A  live-box  (q.  v.) 
zo  o-phyt  ic,  zo  o-phjft'-Ic-al,  adj.  [English 
zoOphyt(e)  ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
zoophytes. 

the  same  egg,  which  are  to  be  severally  distinguished  as  ZO  Oph  -^-tdld,  a.  [En g.  zoOphyt(e)  ;  suff.  -oid.] 
zooids.” — Herbert  Spencer:  Prin .  Biol.,  §73.  Lik©  or  resembling  a  zoOphyte. 


a  discrete  arrangement.  In  pursuance  of  this  view  a  zoo¬ 
logical  individual  is  constituted  either  by  any  such  sin¬ 
gle  animal  as  a  mammal  or  bird,  which  may  properly 
claim  the  title  of  nzobn,  or  by  any  such  group  of  animals 
as  the  numerous  Medusae  that  have  been  developed  from 


ph  =  t 


btfll  b6y*  pout,  J6wl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist. 

-cian,  -tian  =  shau.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion.  -sion  =  zhun.  -tious.  -clous,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d$L 


zoophytological 


z6  6-phy-t6-log'-Ic-al,  a.  [English  zodphyto- 
log(y) ;  -ical.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  zoOphy- 
tology. 

z6-6-phy-tol'-6-gy,  s.  [Eng.  zodphyt(e) ;  - ology. ] 
The  natural  history  of  zoOphytes. 

*zd-o-phy  -ton,  s.  [Gr.]  A  zoophyte  (q.  v.). 

“A  zoOphyton  may  be  rightly  said  to  have  a  middle 
excellency  between  an  animal  and  a  plant.” — Henry  More: 
Mystery  of  Iniquity,  p.  27. 

tzo-o-sperm,  s.  [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Eng.  sperm."] 
Zodl.:  A  Spermatozoon  (q.  v.). 
zo-6-spo-ran  -gi-um  (pi.  zo-o-spo-ran’-gl-a), 
s.  [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Mod.  Lat.  sporangium  (q.  v.).] 
Zodl. :  The  cell  in  which  a  zoOspore  is  formed  or 
becomes  encysted. 
z5  -6-spore,  s.  [ZoOspores.] 

Bot.  ( pi.) :  Reproductive  bodies  of  certain  Algals 
of  low  organization  [Protophyta],  as  many  Con¬ 
ferva  (q.  v.).  They  have  ciliated  processes,  which 
enable  them  to  swim  about,  and  from  this  animal¬ 
like  locomotion  are  with  difficulty  separated  from 
the  infusorial  animalcules.  Each  zoOspore  when 
set  free  from  the  tough  coat  in  which  it  is  for  a  time 
encysted  is  capable  of  living  independently. 

z5-&-spor'-e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  zoo-;  Gr.  spora,  spo- 
ros=  ...  a  seed,  and  Latin  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-ece.] 

Bot.:  A  primary  group  of  Algals,  proposed  by 
Thuret  to  contain  those  species  which  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  zoOspores.  He  divides  it  into :  (1)  Chlo- 
rosporeae,  color  usually  green;  (2)  Pheosporeae, 
color  brown  or  olive. 

zo-o-spor'-ic,  adj.  [Eng.  zodspor(e)  ;  - ic .]  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  having  the  character  of  zoOspores. 

zo-6-ste-ar’-ic,  a.  [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Eng.  stearic .] 
Containing  fat  and  derived  from  animal  sub¬ 
stances. 

zoostearic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  Landerer’s  name  for  a  fatty  acid,  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  bones  of  fossil  mammalia,  and 
crystallizing  from  alcohol  in  laminae.  ( Watts.) 

zo-o-teir'-a,  s.  [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Greek  teiros=  a 
constellation.] 

Zodl. :  A  genus  of  Radiolaria.  No  siliceous  skele¬ 
ton,  but  contracted  pointed  filaments  elevated  on  a 
pedicle  and  not  contractile. 

zo-6-tham’-ni-um,  s.  [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Gr.  tham- 
nos= a  copse,  a  thicket.] 

Zodl. :  A  genus  of  Peritrichous  Infusoria,  from 
salt  and  fresh  water.  Animalcules  structurally 
identical  with  those  of  Vorticella  (q.  v.),  ovate, 
pyriform,  or  globular,  often  dissimilar  in  shape, 
and  of  two  sizes,  stationed  at  the  extremities  of  a 
branching,  highly  contractile  pedicle,  the  internal 
muscle  of  which  is  continuous  throughout.  There 
are  several  species,  divided  into  two  groups  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  zoOids  of  the  same  colony  resemble  or 
differ  from  each  other. 

zo-o-the'-ca,  subst.  [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Gr.  thelce= a 
case.] 

Anat.  <&  Physiol. :  A  cell  containing  a  spermato- 
zoOid. 

zd-o-the-ol-um  (pi.  zo-o-the’-gi-?),  s.  [Zoo¬ 
theca.] 

Biol. :  Any  compound  tubular  structure  excreted 
and  inhabited  by  Infusoria  like  Rhipidodendron. 

zo-o-tho-me,  s.  [Pref.  zoo-  and  Gr.  thomos—  a 
heap.] 

Zodl.:  A  ZoOthecium  (q.  v.). 

zd-ot'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  zoon=an  animal.]  Containing 
the  remains  of  orgapic  life.  (Said  of  rocks,  coal, 
caves,  &c.) 

zootic-acid,  s.  [Hydrocycanic-acid.] 
zo-ot  -O-ca,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  zootokos— 
producing  its  young  alive.  ( Arist .  H.  A.,  i.  25.)] 
Zodl. :  A  genus  of  Lacertidee,  with  eight  species, 
from  Central  and  Southern  Europe,  Madeira,  South 
Africa,  and  Australia.  One,  Zodtoca  vivipara,_  the 
Viviparous  Lizard  (q.  v.),  is  British.  Sometimes 
made  a  sub-genus  of  Lacerta,  from  which  it  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  having  the  posterior  nasal  shield 
single. 

zo-6-tom  -Ic-?1,  «•  [Eng.  zodtom(y) ;  -ical.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  zoOtomy. 

zo-ot’-o-mlst,  s.  [Zootomy.]  One  who  dissects 
the  bodies  of  the  lower  animals;  a  comparative 
anatomist. 

zd-ot  -O-my,  s.  [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Gr.  tome = a  cut- 

^ Aat.  Science :  The  dissection  of  the  lower  animals. 

zo-ox-an'-thln,  subst.  [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Eng.  xan- 
thin.'] 

Chem.:  A  dark-red  powder,  extracted  from  the 
feathers  of  Calurus  auriceps,  by  repeated  treat¬ 
ment  with  hot  alcohol. 

zoo  -zoo,  s.  [Onomatopoetic.]  A  wood-pigeon. 
(Prov.) 
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zoph'-or-us,  s.  [Zoophortjs.] 
zo-pl-lo  -te,  s.  [Sp.]  [Urubu.] 
zo-pls’-s?,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  zopissa.  (See  def.)] 
Pathol.:  A  mixture  of  pitch  and  tar  impregnated 
with  salt-water,  scraped  from  the  hulls  of  ships.  It 
was  formerly  used  as  an  external  application,  being 
believed  to  be  resolutive  and  desiccative.  (Sim- 
monds.) 

zorg’-Ite,  s.  [After  Zorge,  Hartz,  where  first 
found;  suff .  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  massive  granular  mineral,  occurring 
with  many  other  species  in  the  metalliferous  lodes 
of  the  Hartz.  Hardness,  2‘5 ;  specific  gravity,  7  to 
7-5 ;  luster,  metallic ;  color,  lead-gray,  sometimes 
with  a  yellowish  tarnish.  Composition:  Aselenide 
of  lead  and  copper. 

zo-rll  -la,  tzor  -ille,  s.  [Sp.  zorilla= the  whelp 
of  a  fox,  from  zerro=  a  fox.] 

Zodl.:  Ictonyx  zort'iia,  a  Viverrine  Mammal,  pos¬ 
sessing  fetid  scent  glands,  allied  to  the  Skunks  and 
Badgers,  extending 
over  Africa  and  into 
Asia  Minor.  Snout 
elongated,  body  stout, 
tail  bushy;  total 
length  about  twenty 
inches ;  color,  shining 
black,  marked  with 
white  spots  and 
bands.  It  is  often 
tamed,  and  trained 
to  catch  rats  and 
mice. 

zor-ni-a,  substan. 

[Named  after  John  Zorilla. 

Zorn,  a  Bavarian  bo¬ 
tanical  author  (1739-99) .] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Hedysareee.  Herbaceous  plants 
with  pinnate  leaves,  having  two  or  four  leaflets  and 
papilionaceous  flowers,  in  spikes  or  solitary. 
Known  species  about  ten,  mostly  from  America. 
Zornia  diphylla  is  used  as  horse  provender  by  the 
Foulahs. 

Zor-6-as  -trl-?n,  a.  &  s.  [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Zoroaster  or  Zoro- 
astres,  the  classical  name  of  an  illustrious  personage 
called  in  Persian  Zartusht,  Zaratusht,  or  Zardusht, 
and  in  Zend  Zarathustra,  founder  or  reformer  of 
the  Parsee  religion.  He  is  generally  said  to  have 
been  born  in  589,  atUrmia,  a  town  of  Azerbijan,  and 
died  B.  C.  539.  But  other  dates  have  been  assigned, 
and  there  may  have  been  more  than  one  Zoroaster. 
[Zoroastrianism.] 

B.  As  subst. :  A  follower  of  Zoroaster,  a  professor 
of  Zoroastrianism  (q.  v.). 

zor-o-as’-tri-an-Igm,  s.  [English  zoroastrian; 
•ism.] 

Compar.  Relig. :  The  religious  system  said  to  have 
been  taught  by  Zoroaster,  by  which  term  Dr.  Haug 
understands  a  series  of  religious  teachers  rather 
than  a  single  person  bearing  the  name.  The  old 
Persians  and  the  Brahmans  continued  one  people 
after  they  had  separated  from  the  primitive  Aryan 
stock,  their  faith  being  Nature-worship.  For  the 
subsequent  religious  schisms  between  them  see 
Brahmanism.  The  first  Zoroaster,  if  there  was 
more  than  one,  is  believed  by  Dr.  Haug  to  have  lived 
as  early  as  Moses,  or,  at  least,  not  later  than  Solo¬ 
mon.  He  was  the  reformer  rather  than  the  orig¬ 
inator  of  the  faith  called  after  his  name.  The 
Zoroastrian  sacred  book  is  the  Zend  Avesta  (q.  v.). 
The  creed  founded  on  it  was  professed  by  the  old 
Persians,  as  it  is  by  their  successors  the  modern  Par- 
sees,  sometimes  called  Fire-worshipers.  It  teaches 
that  there  always  has  existed  a  certain  entity,  whose 
name,  ZaruAna  Akarana,  has  been  translated  ‘ ‘  Time 
without  bounds.”  This  entity  is  represented  as 
having  simultaneously  brought  into  existence  two 
exceedingly  powerful  beings :  One,  Hormuzd,  the 
creator  and  patron  of  all  good  ;  the  other,  Ahriman, 
the  author  and  supporter  of  all  evil.  Hormuzd 
created  light,  and  Ahriman  darkness.  The  two 
beings  are  in  perpetual  conflict ;  and  each  has  under 
him  a  hierarchy  of  angels.  This  system  is  denounced 
in  Isaiah  xlv.  5-7.  With  it  another  creed— that  of 
fire-worship— possibly  derived  through  the  Magi 
from  the  Turanians,  became  commingled ;  there  is 
allusion  to  it  in  Ezekiel  viii/16-18.  Both  beliefs  go 
to  constitute  the  modern  Parsee  faith.  Professor 
Haug  believes  that  the  teaching  of  the  primitive 
Zoroaster  was  misunderstood,  and  that  it  was  much 
purer  than  the  system  of  doctrine  which  has  long 
passed  current  in  his  name.  [Fire-worshiper, 
Guebre,  Parsee.] 
zo§-m?,  s.  [Corrupt.  Arabic.] 

Astron. :  A  fixed  star  of  magnitude  2%.  Called 
also  Delta  Leonis. 

zos'-ter,  s.  [Lat.=shingles,  from  Gr.  zoster  a 
girdle.] 

Pathol.:  [Shingles.] 


Zuben  el  Genubi 

zos'-ter-?,,  s.  [Gr.  zoster=&  girdle.] 

1.  Bot.:  Grass-wrack;  the  typical  genus  of  Zoster- 
acese  (q.  v.), which  is  sometimes  reduced  to  a  tribe  of 
Naiadacese.  The  species  are  grass-like  sea  plants, 
with  matted  creeping 

rootstocks,  long,  lin¬ 
ear  distichous  sheath¬ 
ing  leaves,  a  foliace- 
ous  spathe,  and  a  lin¬ 
ear,  membranous 
spadix,  with  incon¬ 
spicuous  green  flow¬ 
ers  inserted  in  two 
rows  on  one  of  its 
sides.  Anthers  ovate, 

sessile,  alternating  W  /  /  V'  n  fl  i 

with  the  ovate  ger-  III  Vi  /  d\  Si  ' 

mens ;  style  one ;  stig¬ 
mas  two,  elongated, 
linear ;  fruit  with  one 

seed.  Known  species  . 

two.  They  are  Zoster  a  Zostera  Marina. 

marina,  the  Broad-  i.  Spadix.  2.  Pistil.  3.  Anther/ 
leaved,  and  Z.  nana, 

the  Dwarf  Grass-wrack.  The  former  hasleaves  one 
to  three  feet  long  and  a  many-flowered  spadix,  the 
latter  has  the  leaves  six  inches  long  and  a  few-flow-1 
ered  spadix.  They  occur  in  muddy  and  sandy; 
estuaries  near  low-water  mark,  the  second,  being 
the  rarer  species.  Z.  marina  is  used  largely  in  con¬ 
tinental  Europe  for  packing  small  fancy  articles  for 
exportation,  and  for  stuffing  cushions. 

2.  Palceobot.:  One  species  is  found  in  the  British 
Pleistocene. 

zos-ter-a’-9e-se,  s.  pi.  [Latin  zoster(a) ;  Latin 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aceoe.] 

Bot. :  Sea-wracks ;  an  order  of  Endogens,  alliance 
Hydrales.  Marine  plants  living  among  seaweeds, 
and  resembling  them  in  appearance.  Leaves  thin, 
grassy,  sheathing  at  the  base  ;  flowers  very  minut^ 
naked,  or  surrounded  by  three  scales  situated 
within  herbaceous  spathes.  Anthers  definite  in 
number,  sessile,  one  or  two  celled  ;  stigmas  one  or 
two,  capillary;  ovary  free,  one-celled;  ovule  one; 
fruit  drupaceous,  one-celled,  with  a  single  pendu¬ 
lous  seed.  Found  chiefly  at  the  bottom  of.  the 
ocean,  though  occasionally  on  the  shore,  especially 
in  the  Eastern  hemisphere.  Known  genera  five, 
species  twelve.  (Kunth  &  Lindley.) 

zos’-ter-ite,  s.  [Mod.  Latin  zostera;  suff.  -ite.] 
A  fossil  zostera,  or  some  allied  species  of  plant. 

zos'-ter-ops,  s.  [Gr.  zoster = a  girdle,  and  ops= 
the  eye.  Named  from  a  well-defined  circlet  of 
light-colored  feathers  round  the  eye.]  [White- 
eye.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Diceeidee,  with  sixty-eight 
species,  ranging  over  the  Ethiopian,  Oriental,  and 
Australian  regions,  as  far  east  as  the  Fiji  Islands, 
aud  north  to  Pekin  and  Japan.  Bill  shorter  than 
head,  acuminate,  finely  emarginate  at  tip  ;  nostrils 
lateral,  linear,  covered  by  a  membrane  ;  wings  with 
ten  primaries  ;  tarsi  long ;  tail  moderate,  even. 

ZO-the  -c?,  s.  [Gr.  zotheke.] 

Ancient  Arch. :  A  small  compartment  or  alcove 
which  might  be  separated  from  an  adjoining  com¬ 
partment  by  a  curtain. 

Zouave  (ou  as  w),  Zou  -ave,  subst.  [Fr.,  from 

zwawa,  the  name  of  a  Kabyle  or  Berber  tribe  in 
Algeria.]  A  soldier  belonging  to  the  light  infantry 
corps  of  the  French  army,  which  were  organized  in 
Algeria,  soon  after  the  conquest  of  that  country  in 
1830,  and  were  originally  intended  to  be  composed 
exclusively  of  the  Kabyle  tribe.  This  idea,  how¬ 
ever,  was  soon  abandoned,  and  since  1840  the  corps 
has  been  composed  almost  entirely  of  French 
soldiers,  recruited  from  the  veterans  of  ordinary 
line  regiments,  who  are  distinguished  for  their  fine 
physique  and  tried  courage.  They  still,  however, 
retain  the  picturesque  dress  originally  adopted, 
consisting  of  a  loose  dark-blue  jacket  and  waist¬ 
coat,  baggy  Turkish  trousers,  yellow  leather  leg¬ 
gings,  white  gaiters,  a  sky-blue  sash,  and  a  red  fez 
with  yellow  tassel.  The  few  corps  composed  of 
Algerines  still  connected  with  the  French  army  are 
now  known  as  Turcos.  The  name  was  also  given  to 
several  regiments  which  served  ou  the  side  of  the 
North  in  the  American  Civil  War,  but  these  were 
only  distinguished  from  the  other  volunteer  regi¬ 
ments  by  their  picturesque  uniform. 

zounds?,  exclam.  [See  def.]  An  exclamation  con-, 
tracted  from  “  God’s  wounds,”  and  much  used 
formerly  as  an  oath,  or  as  an  expression  of  anger  off' 
wonder. 

zout$h,  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  stew,  as 
flounders,  whitings,  gudgeons,  eels,  &c.,  with  jus. 
enough  liquid  to  cover  them.  (Prov.) 

*Zuben  el  Genubi,  subst.  [Corrupted  Arabic.jj 
[Zubenesch.]  ’ 

Astron.:  A  fixed  star  of  the  third  magnitude, 
called  also  Alpha  Librae.  It  is  of  a  pale-yeUow 
color. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  ?midst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  wort,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cfir,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


subenely 


Pope  wearing  Zuchetto. 


*zubenely,  s.  [Corrupted  Arabic.] 

Astron.:  A  fixed  star  of  the  second  magnitude, 
called  also  Beta  Librae.  It  is  of  a  pale  emerald  color, 
zubenesch,  s.  [Zuben  el  Genubl] 

zuche  (z  as  tz),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  stump 
of  a  tree. 

zfi-chet  -to,  s.  [Itai.  zucchetta=a  small  gourd, 
anything  resembling  a  gourd  in  shape,  from  zucca 
=a  gourd.] 

Rom.  Catholic 
Ritual:  The 
skull-cap  of  an 
ecclesiastic  cov¬ 
ering  the  ton- 
sure.  That  of  a 
priest  is  black, 
of  a  bishop  or 
monsignor  pur¬ 
ple,  of  a  cardinal 
red,  and  of  the 
pope  white. 

zfif  -f o-l 6, 
zfi-fo-lo,  subst. 

[Italian  zufo  lo, 
from  zufolare= 
to  hiss  or  whis¬ 
tle.] 

Music :  A  small 
flute  or  flageolet, 
especially  one 
used  in  teaching 
young  birds  to  warble  airs,  by  repeatedly  playing 
them  in  the  presence  of  the  pupil. 

Zfi'-lfi,  s.  [Native  name.]  A  member  of  a  war¬ 
like  branch  of  the  Kaffir  race  inhabiting  a  territory 
in  South  Africa,  on  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
immediately  north  of  the  British  colony  of  Natal. 

IT  Also  used  adjectively  ;  as  the  Zulu  war. 
zum-boo  -ruk.  s.  [Hind,  zamburalc ;  Mahratta 
jambura— a  swivel.] 

Min. :  A  small  cannon  supported  by  a  swiveled 
rest  on  the  back  of  a  camel,  whence  it  is  fired. 

zum  -lc,  a.  [Gr.  zume= leaven.]  Produced  by 
fermentation, 
zumic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  A  name  formerly  applied  to  the  acid  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  fermentation  of  amylaceous  sub¬ 
stances,  and  now  known  to  be  impure  lactic  acid, 
zu-mo-log-ic-al,  a.  [Zymologic.] 
zri-mol'-o-gist,  s.  [Zymologist.] 
zu-mol-6-gy,  s.  [Zymology.] 

zu-mom-e-ter,  zu-mo-sim'-e-ter,  s.  [Zymo¬ 
meter.] 

zur'-llte,  s.  [After  Signor  Zurlo;  suff.  -ite  ( Min .).] 
Min.:  A  variety  of  Melilite  (q.  v.),  occurring  in 
square  or  eight-sided  prisms  in  the  calcareous 
blocks  of  Monte  Somma,  Vesuvius. 

zwie'-§el-Ite,  s.  [After  Zwiesel,  Bavaria,  where 
found;  suff .  -ite  ( Min .).] 

Min. :  A  clove-brown  variety  of  Triplite  (q.  v.). 
Zwln  -gli-an,  a.  &  s.  [See  def.] 

A.  adj. :  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  introduced  by 
Zwingli.  [B.] 

B.  As  substantive : 

Church  History  (pi.)':  The  followers  of  Ulrich 
Zwingli,  or  Zuingli,  the  Swiss  reformer,  especially 
in  his  sacramentarian  doctrine.  Zwingli  was  born 
at  Wildhaus,  in  the  Toggenburg,  in  January,  1484, 
the  year  after  Luther’s  birth,  and  was  ordained 
priest  in  1506.  In  1516,  a  year  before  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  German  Reformation  under  Luther,  he 
began  to  preach  doctrines  which  were  essentially 
those  of  Protestantism.  In  1518  he  was  in  conflict 
with  Samson,  a  Franciscan  friar  and  an  eager  sales¬ 
man  of  Indulgences.  In  January,  1525,  mainly 
through  his  exertions,  the  mass  was  abolished  at 
Zurich,  other  cantons  speedily  following  the 
example.  Differences  of  opinion  regarding  the  Eu¬ 
charist  having  arisen  in  1524  between  the  German 
and  Swiss  Reformers,  Zwingli  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  controversy  with  Luther  in  a  conference 
at  Marburg  in  September,  1529.  On  October  15, 1531, 
he  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Cappel,  fought  on  a 
politico-religious  question  between  the  Protestant 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Swiss  cantons.  Zwingli’s 
views  on  the  sacrament  were  afterwards  followed  or 
independently  adopted  by  Calvin.  The  disciples  of 
the  former  were  called  Zwinglians  and  Sacrament- 
arians ;  they,  however,  preferred  the  name  Evan¬ 
gelicals,  which  subsequently  displaced  the  other 
two.  They  also  ultimately  shared  in  the  name 
Protestants,  which  was  originally  limited  to  the 
German  reformers. 

zyg  -A-dlte,  s.  [Gr.  zygaden— in  pairs,  jointly ; 
suff.  -ite  ( Min.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  albite,  occurring  in  twinned 
plates  in  fissures  of  clay- slate  at  Andreasberg, 
Hartz. 
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zy  gge  -ngi,  s.  [Gr.  zygaina 
hammer-headed  shark  (q.  v.)  ;  see  also  clef.  2.] 
Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Zygwnid® 
(q.  v.).  Antenna  of  the  male  not  pectinated,  much 
thickened  beyond  the  middle  ;  fore  wings  elongate, 
green,  with  red  streaks  or  spots :  hind  wings  red, 
with  dark  margin  ;  abdomen  thick.  Newman  calls 
this  Zygsena.  To  avoid  confounding  it  with  No.  2, 
Stainton  calls  it  Anthrocera,  but  retains  the  name 
Zygsenidee  for  the  family.  Zygcena  minos  is  the 
Transparent  Burnet-moth,  Z.  trifolia,  or  loti,  the 
Five-spotted  Burnet ;  Z.  lonicerce,  the  Narrow-bor¬ 
dered  Five-spotted  Burnet-moth ;  and  Z.Jllipendulce, 
the  Six-spotted  Burnet-moth.  [Burnet-moth.] 

2.  Ichthy.  &  Palceont. :  Hammer-heads,  Hammer¬ 
headed  Sharks ;  a  genus  of  Carchariid®,  or  of  Zy- 
gaenina  (q.  v.),  with  five  species,  widely  distributed, 
but  most  abundant  in  the  tropics.  Anterior  part 


zygophyllum 


Zygsena  Malleus. 

of  the  head  broad,  flattened,  and  produced  into  a 
lobe  on  each  side,  the  extremity  of  which  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  eye;  caudal  fin  with  a  pit  at  its  root, 
and  a  single  notch  at  its  lower  margin ;  no  spir¬ 
acles ;  nostrils  on  front  edge  of  the  head.  Zygcena 
malleus  is  the  commonest  species.  The  genus  ap¬ 
pears  first  in  the  Chalk. 

zy-gse’-nl-dte,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  zygcen(a)  [def. 
1]  ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Hawk-moths.  Antenn®  with 
scales  or  pectinated,  never  ending  in  a  hook,  wings 
scaly,  the  anterior  ones  narrow,  the  posterior 
rounded.  Caterpillar  destitute  of  a  horn. 

z^-gse-nl’-na,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  zygcen(a)  [def. 
1]  ;  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.] 

Ichthy. :  A  group  of  Carchariidae,  with  the  single 
genus  Zygaena.  [ZygynA,  2.] 
zyg-an-trum,  s.  [Pref.  zyg(o)-,  and  Lat.  antrum 
=a  cave.] 

Zobl. :  A  hollow  in  the  vertebrae  of  serpents,  by 
which  an  additional  articulation  is  provided  with 
the  vertebra  next  behind.  (.Gloss,  to  Huxley's  Classif. 
of  Anim.) 

zyg-A-popli  -y-sis,  subst.  [Pref.  zyg-,  and  Eng. 
apophysis  (q.  v.).] 

Anat. :  Either  of  the  two  superior  or  the  two  infe¬ 
rior  processes  projecting  upward  and  downward 
from  a  point  near  the  junction  of  the  pedicle  and 
lamina  in  a  vertebra  (q.  v.). 
zyg-ne’-mgL,  s.  [Pref.  zyg-,  and  Gr.  wema=yarn.] 
Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Zygnemidee  (q.  v.). 
Filaments  simple,  with  the  green  contents  arranged 
in  two  globular  or  stellate  masses  in  each  cell. 
Conjugation  by  transverse  processes  ;  spores  formed 
on  one  of  the  parent  cells  or  in  the  cross  branch. 

zyg-ne'-ml  dse,  zyg-ne-ma'-§e-ae,  s.pl.  [Mod. 
Lat.  zygnem(a) ;  Latin  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff. -idee  or 
-acece.J 

Bot. :  A  family  or  tribe  of  the  sub-order  Confer- 
ve®.  Cells  tubular,  united  by  their  truncated 
extremities  into  jointed  threads,  which  are  at  first 
distinct,  and  then  brought  into  conjunction  by  the 
aid  of  transverse  t.ubelets,  which  discharge  the 
coloring  matter.  Green-spored  Algae  abounding  in 
freshwater.  (Lindley,  &c.) 

zf-go-,  pref.  [Gt.  zygon=a  yoke.]  Yoked,  joined ; 
having  processes  more  or  less  resembling  a  yoke. 

zy-go-bat'-is,  s.  [Pref.  zygo-,  and  Gr.  6afis=the 
prickly  roach.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Myliobatid®,  founded  on 
teeth,  very  similar  to  those  of  existing  species,  from 
the  Norwich  Crag  and  the  Miocene  of  Switzerland. 
(Giinther.) 

z^-go-dac  -tyl-JL  s.  [Zygodactyly.] 

Zo6l.:  A  genus  of  iEquorid®.  Light  violet-col¬ 
ored  Medusas,  seven  to  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
and  with  long  and  fibrous  dark-violet  tentacles. 
Found  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  North  Sea. 

zy-go-dac'-tyl-te,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  zygo-,  and  Gr. 
daktylos=  a  finger,  a  toe.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-order  of  Picari®,  with  seven  fam¬ 
ilies:  Psittaci  (Parrots),  Cuculid®  (Cuckoos), 
Indicatorid®  (Honey  Guides),  Musophagid®  (Plan¬ 
tain-eaters),  Picid®  (Wood-peckers),  Rhamphas- 
tid®  (Toucans),  and  Capitonid®  (Barbets),  all 


lent  to  the  Scansores  (q.  v.)  Called  also  Zygodac- 
tyle  Picarian  Birds, 
zy-go-dac'-tyle,  a.  [Zygodactyly.] 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Zygodactyl®  (q.  v.). 

2.  Having  thd'  toes  disposed  in  pairs,  two  in  front 
and  two  behind ;  as,  a  zygodactyle  foot. 

zygodactyle  picarian  birds,  s.  pi.  [Zygodac¬ 
tyly.] 

zy-go-dac-tyl -ic,  zy-go-dac'-tjfl-ous,  adj, 
[Zygodactyly.]  Zygodactyle  (q.  v.). 

zy-go-don,  s.  [Pref.  zyg-,  and  Gr.  odous  (genit. 
odontos)=  a  tooth.J 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Zygodontei.  Of  the 
species  the  most  common  is  Zygodon  viridissimus, 
which,  however,  does  not  bear  fruit. 

zy-go-don  -te-i,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  zygodon 
(q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Apocarpous  Mosses,  having  a 

Syriform  striated  capsule,  an  abortive  single  or 
ouble  peristome,  and  a  dimidiate  smooth  veil. 
Widely  distributed,  but  not  numerous  in  species. 

zy-go’-ma,  s.  [Gr.  zygoma=a  bolt  or  bar,  from 
zygon=a  yoke.] 

1.  Anat.:  An  arched  and  lengthened  process  pro¬ 
jecting  from  the  external  surface  of  the  squamous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  to  which  are  attached 
the  fleshy  fibers  of  the  temporal  muscle.  It  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  tubercle,  eminentia  articularis,  and  infe¬ 
rior,  superior,  and  middle  roots.  The  external  lat¬ 
eral  ligament  of  the  lower  jaw  is  attached  to  the 
tubercle. 

2.  Compar.  Anat. :  In  essentially  the  same  sense 
as  1.  The  arch  is  formed  in  most  vertebrates  by  the 
jugal  or  yoke  bone,  articulating  with  the  squa¬ 
mosal.  The  former  corresponds  with  the  cheek-bone 
in  man. 

zy-go-mat'-Ic,  a.  [Zygoma.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  zygoma  (q.  v.). 
zygomatic-arch,  s. 

Anat.:  An  arch  formed  by  the  zygomatic  process 
of  the  temporal  bone  and  the  posterior  part  of  the 
malar  bone.  Called  also  the  Malar-arch, 
zygomatic-bone,  s. 

Anat. :  The  cheek  bone, 
zygomatic-fossa,  s. 

Anat. :  The  lower  portion  of  the  space  bridged 
over  by  the  Zygomatic-arch. 

zygomatic-muscle,  s. 

Anat.  (pi.):  Two  narrow  subcutaneous  bundles 
of  muscular  fiber,  a  greater  and  a  smaller  one,  con¬ 
necting  the  malar-bone  with  the  angle  of  the  mouth, 
zygomatic-process,  s. 

Anat.:  The  zygoma  (q.  v.). 
zygomatic-suture,  s. 

Anat.  (pi.):  The  sutures  uniting  the  processes  of 
the  temporal  and  cheek  bones. 

tzy-go  ma-tiir  -us,  subst.  [Gr.  zygoma  (genit. 
zygomatos ),  and  oura=  the  tail.] 

Palceont.:  A  synonym  of  Nototherium  (q.  v.). 
zy-gd-phyl-la'-9e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  zygo- 
phyll(um) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Bean-capers ;  an  order  of  Hypogynous  Exo¬ 
gens,  alliance  Rutales.  Herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees, 
with  hard  wood,  and  the  branches  often  articu¬ 
lated  ;  leaves  opposite,  unequally  pinnate,  rarely 
simple,  undotted,  and  with  stipules;  flowers  soli¬ 
tary  or  in  twos  or  threes,  yellow,  white,  blue,  or 
red ;  sepals,  four  or  five,  with  convolute  ®stivation : 
petals,  four  or  five,  unguiculate,  at  first  like  small 
scales,  ®stivation  imbricated ;  stamens,  twice  as 
many  as  the  petals,  usually  arising  from  the  back 
of  a  small  scale ;  style  simple,  generally  with  four 
or  five  furrows ;  stigma  simple,  or  with  four  or  five 
lobes ;  the  ovary,  which  is  surrounded  at  the  base 
with  glands  or  a  short  wavy  disk,  simple,  with  four 
or  five  furrows  and  four  or  five  cells,  each  with  two 
or  more  ovules ;  fruit,  capsular,  more  rarely  fleshy, 
with  fewer  seeds  than  there  were  ovules.  Found  in 
the  hottest  parts  of  both  hemispheres.  Known 
genera  seven  ;  species  a  hundred.  (Lindley.) 

zy-go-phyl'-le-se,  subst.pl.  [Mod.  Latin  zygo- 
phyll(um) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  tribe  of  Zygophyllace®,  having 
albuminous  seeds. 

zy  gopb  yl-lum,  s.  [Pref.  zygo-,  and  Gr.  phyl- 

lon= a  leaf.] 

Bot.:  Bean-caper;  the  typical  genus  of  the  tribe 
Zygophylle®.  Trees  or  shrubs,  with  opposite  leaves, 
consisting  of  two  leaflets,  sometimes  fleshy  ;  flowers 
solitary,  axillary  ;  calyx  unequally  five-parted;  pet¬ 
als  five,  stamens  ten,  each  with  a  scale  at  its  base ; 
capsule  five-angled,  with  five  cells,  each  with  a  sin¬ 
gle  seed.  About  twenty-seven  species  are  known. 
They  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the 
Cape  de  Yerde  Islands,  and  the  Levant.  The  flow¬ 
ers  of  Zygophyllum  fabago,  a  prostrate,  greatly 
branched  herb,  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  capers. 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  $ell,  cborus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shg.n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  <fec.  =  b?l,  del. 


zygosaurus 
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The  seeds  of  Z.  simplex ,  an  evil-smelling  Indian 
plant,  are  eaten  by  the  wild  tribes  of  Sind  and  the 
Punjaub;  the  Arabs  beat  the  leaves  in  water,  and 
apply  the  infusion  to  diseased  eyes. 

zy-g&-sau'-ru8,  s.  [Pref.  zygo-,  and  Gr.  saura= 
a  lizard.] 

Paloeont.:  A  genus  of  Labyrinthodontia.  Skull 
irregular,  with  concave  sides,  an  obtuse  snout,  and 
a  ooncave  occipital  border ;  it  is  lofty  in  the  occipi¬ 
tal  region,  while  falling  gradually  in  front  and 
rapidly  on  the  sides.  Orbits  slightly  posterior, 
large,  irregular.  Premaxillary  teeth  two  or  more 
on  each  side,  larger  than  the  maxillary  teeth,  which 
are  sixteen  or  eighteen  on  each  side ;  all  are  coni¬ 
cal,  strong,  and  nearly  straight,  with  about  twenty 
grooves  at  the  base.  Known  species  one,  Zygo- 
saurus  lucius, from  the  Zechstein  (Middle  Permian), 
of  the  Government  of  Perm  in  Russia.  (Brit.  Assoc. 
Rep.  (1874),  pp.  163, 164.) 

„  zy-gi  -8el'-ml-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  zygoselm(is ) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun.  -idee.] 

Zoology:  A  family  of  Infusoria,  or  Flagellata- 
enstomata,  with  six  genera,  mostly  from  fresh¬ 
water.  Animalcules  solitary,  free-swimming,  or 
repent;  flagella  two,  vibratile,  similar ;  endoplasm 
sometimes  green ;  oral  aperture  distinct,  terminal; 
pigment-spots  frequently  present. 

zy-g6-sel’-mls,  s.  [Pref.  zygo-,  and  Gr.  selmis= 
an  angler’s  noose  made  of  hair.1 
ZoOl.:  The  typical  genus  of  Zygoselmid®  (q.  v.). 
Animalcules  variable,  from  fresh-water;  two 
flagella,  at  the  base  of  which  is  the  oral  aperture, 
with  a  distinct  tubular  pharynx.  One  or  perhaps 
two  species. 

zy-go  -sls,  s.  [Gr.=a  yoking,  a  balancing,  from 
zygoo— to  yoke,  from  zygon— a  yoke.] 

Bot.:  The  same  as  Conjugation  (q.  v.). 
zjr  -g&-sphene,  s.  [Pref.  zygo-,  and  Gr.  sphen= 
a  wedge.l 

ZoOl. :  A  conical  process  on  the  front  of  the  verte- 
br®  of  Ophidia,  which  fits  into  the  zygantrum  of 
that  next  in  front. 

zy  -gS-spore,  s.  [Pref.  zygo-,  and  Greek  spora, 
sporos—a.  seed.] 

Bot. :  The  term  applied  by  Huxley  to  the  product 
of  conjugation  of  spores  when  it  is  impossible  to 
•ay  which  represent  the  male  and  which  the  female 
•element,  there  being  no  morphological  difference 
(between  the  modified  hyph®  which  enter  into  rela- 
itlon  with  one  another. 


zy-g6-8tlg'-mgi,  8.  [Pref.  zygo-,  and  Eng.  stigma 
(q.  v.).] 

Botany : 

1.  Two  stigmas,  the  branches  of  which  adhere  to 
each  other. 

2.  A  genus  of  Gentiane®,  in  which  this  peculiarity 
occurs.  The  species  are  from  Brazil. 


zyme,  s.  [Gr.  zyme= leaven.] 

Pathol. :  (See  extract.) 

“Corresponding  with  the  adjective  zymotic  is  the  sub¬ 
stantive  zyme.  This  is  a  useful  name,  by  which  we  refer 
to  the  poisonous  cause  of  zymotic  diseases.  It  iB  simpler 
than  the  word  zymine,  originally  proposed  by  Dr.  Farr; 
and  (what  is  much  more  important)  to  speak  of  a  zymotic 
poison  as  a ‘zyme’  does  not  imply  the  acceptance  of  any 
particular  theory  of  disease,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
use  of  the  word  ‘germ’  distinctly  conveys  the.  idea  of 
some  organized  structure,  itself  the  cause  of  disease  by 
subsequent  growth  and  multiplication.” — Dr.  Horsley,  in 
Quain’s  Diet.  Medicine,  p.  1806. 

zy-mlc,  a.  [Zumic.] 
tzy'-mine,  s.  [Zyme.] 

Pathol. :  For  def .  see  extract  under  Zyme. 
zy-m6-,  pref.  [Zyme.]  Connected  with  or  pro¬ 
ducing  fermentation. 

zy-m6-gen,  s.  [Pref.  zymo-,  and  Gr.  gennao— to 
engender,  to  produce.] 


Chem. :  Any  substance  or  body  that  gives  rise  to 
an  enzyme,  diastase,  etc. 

zy-mfc-gen'-lc,  a.  [Eng.  zymogen ;  -ic.]  Causing 
fermentation ;  as,  zymogenic  bacteria. 

zy-mog’-yn-ous,  a.  The  same  as  zymogenic. 

zy-mi-lbg’-Ic,  zy-m6-log’-Ic-?il,  a.  [English 
zymolog(y) ;  -ic,  -ical.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  zymol- 
ogy. 

zy-mol’-6-glst,  s.  [Eng.  zymolog(y) ;  -ist.]  One 
skilled  in  zymology,  or  the  fermentation  of  liquors. 

zy-mol’-6-gy,  s.  [Pref.  zymo-,  and  Gt.  logos=& 
word,  a  discourse.]  A  treatise  on  the  fermentation 
of  liquors,  or  the  doctrine  of  fermentation. 

zy  -mbme,  s.  [Gr.  zymoma  =  a  fermented  mix¬ 
ture.] 

C7iem.:_An  old  name  for  that  portion  of  gluten 
which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

zy-mom'-e-ter,  zy-mfc-slm'-e-ter,  ».  [Prefix 

zymo-,  or  English  zymos(is),  and  meter  (q.  v.J.] 


Chem.  Brewing :  An  instrument  for  detecting 
the  condition  and  process  of  fermenting  wort  or 
mash. 

zy-md-BCbpe,  s.  [Pref.  zymo-,  andGr.  skopefc= 
to  see,  to  observe.] 

Chem. :  An  instrument  contrived  by  Zenneck  for 
testing  the  fermenting  power  of  yeast,  by  bringing 
it  in  contact  with  sugar-water,  and  observing  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  anhydride  evolved.  ( Watts.) 

zy-m&-slm'-e  -ter,  s.  [Zymometer.] 

zy-mo’-sls,  8.  [Gr.  zymosis= fermentation.] 

Pathology :  A  process  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Torula  in  fermentation,  by  which  a  malarious  or 
similar  poison  is  introduced  into  the  system. 
[Zyme.]  The  word  is  occasionally  used  in  the 
sense  of  Zymotic  Disease  (q.  v.). 

“  The  necessity  for  employing  the  word  zymosis  does 
not  seem  to  be  felt  as  yet;  but  the  same  reasons  which 
lead  us  to  speak  of  the  agent  as  a  zyme  should  also  guide 
ns  to  use  zymosis  in  the  place  of  more  usual  periphrases.” 
—Dr.  Horsley,  in  Quain’s  Diet.  Medicine,  p.  1806. 

zy-mot'-Ic,  adj.  [Gr.  zymotikos=cansing  to  fer¬ 
ment.]  Producing  fermentation  or  a  process  akin 
to  it. 

zymotic  diseases,  s.  pi. 

Pathol. :  Diseases  communicable  by  contagion  of 
a  fermentable  virus.  The  chief  are  measles,  scarlet- 
fever,  smallpox,  continued  fever,  diphtheria,  hoop¬ 
ing-cough,  croup,  and  erysipelas. 

zy-mot'-lc-al-iy  adv.  [Eng.  zymotic ;  -al,  -ty.] 
In  a  zymotic  manner;  according  to  the  manner  or 
nature  of  zymotic  disease. 

zym’-fir-gy,  s.  [Pref.  zym(o)-,  and  Greek  ergon 
=work.] 

Chem. :  That  department  of  technological  chem¬ 
istry  which  treats  of  the  scientific  principles  of 
wine-making,  brewing,  distilling,  and  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  yeast  and  vinegar,  processes  in  which  fer¬ 
mentation  plays  the  principal  part.  ( Watts.) 

*zy-thep’-S3,r-y,  s.  [Gr.  zythos= a  kind  of  beer, 
and  hepso= to  boil.]  A  brewery  or  brewhouse. 

zy-thum,  s.  [Latin,  from  Gr.  zythos=a  kind  of 
beer  used  by  the  Egyptians  (Dioscor.,  ii.  109;  cf. 
Herod.,  ii.  77) ;  applied  also  to  the  beer  of  the 
northern  nations  (Diod.,  i.  134).]  Akind  of  ancient 
malt  beverage ;  a  liquor  made  from  malt  and  wheat. 


Ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst, 
Or.  wbre,  wolf,  work. 


what,  fall,  father;  w6,  wet,  here, 
whd,  s6n;  mute,  cub.  ciire.  unite. 


camel,  hSr,  thgre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 
efir,  idle,  fill;  try,  Syrian.  »,  ce  =  e; 


marine;  go,  p8t, 
ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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Carefully  compiled  and  translated  by  L.  B.  FOLKES,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 


Easy  references  have  been  added  in  this  list ,  wherever  possible,  so  that  the  context  may  be  consulted. 

mencement  of  a  verse. 


The  mark  (  |  )  shows  the  com- 


A. 

a  bas  [Fr.],  Down,  down  with, 
ab  extra  [Lat.],  From  without, 
ab  incunabilis  [Lat.],  From  the  cradle, 
ab  initio  [Lat.],  From  the  beginning, 
abisogni  si  conoscon  gli  amici  [It.],  Friends 
are  known  in  time  of  need ;  a  friend  in  need  is  a 
friend  indeed. 

a  bon  chat,  bon  rat  [Fr.],  (lit.,  to  a  good  cat,  a 
good  rat),  Tit  for  tat;  a  Roland  for  an  Oliver. 

a  bon  march6  [Fr.],  Cheap;  a  good  bargain. 
Hence  the  term  Bon  MarcJiA  used  as  a  sign  by  pro- 
rietors  of  establishments  who  profess  to  offer  all 
inds  of  goods  at  low  rates, 
ab  origins  [Lat.],  From  the  origin  or  commence¬ 
ment. 

ab  5vo  [Lat.]  ( Hor .:  Be  Arte  Poet.,  147),  From 
the  egg ;  from  the  very  beginning. 

ab  5vo  1  usque  ad  mala  [Lat.]  (lit.,  from  the 
egg  to  the  apple  (Hor.:  Sat.  1.  iii.  6,  7),  a  term  bor¬ 
rowed  from  Roman  banquets,  which  began  with 
eggs  and  ended  with  fruit),  From  beginning  to  end; 
from  first  to  last. 

a  bras  ouverts  [Fr.J,  With  open  arms, 
absence  d’esprit  [Fr.],  Absence  of  mind, 
absens  hseres  non  erit  [Lat.]  (The  absent  one 
will  not  be  the  heir),  Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind. 

absit  invidia  [Lat.],  Let  there  be  no  ill-will ; 
envy  apart. 

ab  uno  1  disce  omnes  [Lat.],  From  one  example 
judge  of  the  rest — Virg.:  JEn.,  ii.  65,  66),  From  a 
single  instance  infer  the  whole. 

ab  urbe  condita  [Lat.],  From  the  building  of 
the  city,  i.  e.,  Rome.  [A.  U.  C.] 

\  academicien  [Fr.],  A  member  of  the  academy, 
a  capite  ad  calcem  [Lat.],  From  head  to  heel. 

a  chaque  saint  Ba  chandelle  [Fr.]  (lit.,  to  each 
I  saint  his  candle,  from  the  custom  of  burning  lights 
before  the  shrine  or  altar  of  a  saint),  Honor  to 
whom  honor  is  due. 

acnamement  [Fr.], Unyielding  animosity;  sav¬ 
ageness. 

a  cheval  [Fr.],  On  horseback, 
a  che  vuole,  non  mancano  modi  [It.].  Where 
there’s  a  will  there’s  a  way. 
a  compte  [Fr.],  On  account, 
a  couvert  [Fr.],  Under  cover,  protected,  shel¬ 
tered. 


aoribus  initiis,  incurioso  fine  [Let.],  With 
eager  commencement,  but  careless  endmg. 

a  cruce  salus  [Fr.],  Salvr  tion  by  or  from  the 
cross. 

ad  arbitrium  [Lat.],  At  will,  at  pleasure, 
ad  calendas  grsecas  [Lat.l,  At  the  Greek  cal¬ 
ends.  i.  e.,  never.  The  Greeks  had  no  calends, 
ad  captandum  vulgus  [Lat.],  To  attract  or 

please  the  rabble. 

a  Deo  et  rege  [Lat.],  From  God  and  the  king, 
a  deux  mains  [Fr.]  (for  both  hands),  Having  a 
double  office  or  employment, 
ad  extremum  [Lat.],  To  the  extreme;  at  last, 
ad  gustum  [Lat.],  To  one’s  taste, 
ad  honorem,  [Lat].  To  his  honor, 
a  die  [Lat.],  From  that  day. 
adieu,  la  voiture,  adieu,  la  boutique  [Fr.], 
(good  bye,  carriage ;  good  bye,  shop) ,  All  is  over, 
ad  internecionem  [Lat.],  To  extermination, 
a  discretion  [Fr.],  At  discretion,  unrestrictedly, 
ad  modum  [Lat.],  In  the  manner  of. 
ad  multos  annos  [Lat.],  For  many  years, 
ad  nauseam  [Lat.],  So  as  to  disgust  or  nauseate, 
ad  patres  [Lat.],  Gathered  to  his  fathers ;  dead, 
ad  rem  [Lat.],  To  the  purpose;  to  the  point- 
a  droite  [Fr.],  To  the  right. 

adscriptus  glebse  [Lat.],  Attached  to  the  soil. 
[Adscbipt,  in  Encyc.Dict.] 

adsum  [Lat.],  I  am  present;  I  am  here. 

ad  summum  [Latin],  To  the  highest  point  or 
amount. 

ad  unguem  [Lat.],  To  a  nicety,  exactly.  (Cf. 
Hor.:  Be  Arte  Poet.,  294.)  [Homofactus,  &c.] 

ad  unum  omnes  [Lat.],  To  a  man. 
adutrumque  paratus  [Latin],  Prepared  for 
either  event  or  case, 
ad  vlvurn  [Lat.],  Like  life ;  to  the  life, 
ffigrescit  medendo  [Lat.]  (Virg.:  JEn.,  xii. 46.), 
It  becomes  worse  from  the  remedies  employed. 

aequabiliter  et  dlligenter  [Lat.],  Equably  and 
diligently. 

aequo  animo  [Lat.],  With  a  calm  mind, 
aere  perennius  [Lat.].  [Exegi  monumentum, 
&c.] 

aetatic  suae  [Lat.],  Of  his  or  her  age. 
affaire  d’amour  [Fr.],  A  love  affair, 
affaire  d’honneur  [Fr.],  An  affair  of  honor,  a 
duel. 


affaire  dU  cceur  [Fr.],  An  affair  of  the  heart,  a 
love  affair. 

a  fin  [Fr.],  To  the  end  or  object, 
a  fond  [Fr.],  To  the  bottom,  thoroughly. 

a  fortiori  [Lat.],  For  the  stronger  reason.  [See 
def.  in  Encyc.  Dict.] 

a  gauche  [Fr.],  To  the  left, 
a  genoux  [Fr.],  On  one’s  knees. 

age  quod  agis  [Latin],  Do  what  you  are  doing; 
attend  to  your  business. 

a  grands  frais  [Fr.],  At  great  expense, 
agrement  [Fr.],  A  pleasant  quality;  ornament, 
a  haute  voix  [Fr.],  Aloud, 
a  huis  clos  [Fr.],  With  closed  doors,  secretly. 

aide-toi,  et  le  Ciel  t’aidera  [Fr.],  Help  your¬ 
self,  and  Heaven  will  help  you. 

al’abandon  [Fr.],  Disregarded,  uncared  for. 

a  la  belle  6t0ile  [French],  Under  the  canopy  of 
heaven ;  in  the  open  air. 

a  la  bonne  heure  [Fr.],  Well-timed,  in  good 
time;  favorably. 

a  l’abri  [Fr.],  Under  shelter, 
alacampagne  [Fr.],  In  the  country, 
a  la  carte  [Fr.],  By  the  card, 
a  la  ddrobee  [Fr.],  Stealthily, 
a  la  Frangaise  [Fr.],  In  French  fashion. 

a  la  mode  [Fr.],  In  the  fashion ;  according  to  the 
custom  or  fashion. 

a  la  Tartuffe  [Fr.],  Like  Tartuffe,  the  hero  o» 
Molifcre’s  Tartuffe,  hence  hypocritically. 

al  buon  vino  non  bisogna  frasca  [It.],  Good 
wine  needs  no  bush, 
a  l’envi  [Fr.],  With  emulation, 
alere  flammam  [Lat.],  To  feed  the  flame, 
al  fresco  [It.],  In  the  open  air. 
a  l’improviste  [Fr.],  Unawares, on  a  sudden, 
allez-vous  en  [Fr.],  Away  with  you,  be  off. 
alloi  kamon,  alloi  onanto  [Gr.],  Some  toil, 
others  reap  the  advantage, 
allons  TFr.],  Come  on. 
al  pifi  [It.],  At  most, 
alter  ego  [Lat.],  Another  self, 
alter  idem  [Lat.],  Another,  exactly  similar, 
alter  ipse  amicus  [Lat.],  A  friend  is  another 
self. 

alterum  tantum  [Lat.],  As  much  more. 
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a  main  armee  [Fr.],  By  force  of  arms, 
amantium  Irse  amoris  integratio  [Lat.],  (Ter¬ 
ence  :  Andria,  III.  vi.  23),  Lovers’  quarrels  aro  the 
renewing  of  love. 

amar  y  saber  no  puede  ser  [Sp.],  No  one  can 
love  and  be  wise  at  the  same  time. 

amaximis  ad  minima  [Lat.],  From  the  greatest 
to  the  least. 

ame  de  boue  [Fr.]  (lit.,  soul  of  mud),  A  base- 
minded  person. 

amende  honorable  [Fr.],  Fit  reparation;  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  apology. 

a merveille  [Fr.], Marvelously,  extraordinarily, 
amicus  humani  generis  [Lat.],  A  friend  of  the 
human  race. 

amicus  usque  ad  aras  [Lat.],  A  friend  even  to 
the  altar  (of  sacrifice) ,  i.  e.,  to  the  last  extremity. 

ami  du  cour  [Fr.]  (lit.,  a  friend  of  the  court),  A 
false  friend ;  one  who  is  not  to  be  depended  on. 

amorpatrise  [Lat.],  Love  of  country;  patriot¬ 
ism. 

amour  propre  [Fr.],  Vanity,  self-love, 
anangka  d’  oude  theoi  machontai  TGr.]  (Si¬ 
mon.  viii.  20),  Not  even  the  gods  can  fight  against 
necessity. 

ancien  regime  [Fr.],  The  former  condition  of 
things. 

andron  epiphandn  pasa  ge  taphos  [Greek] 
(Thucyd.  ii.  43),  All  the  world  is  a  burial-place  for 
illustrious  men. 

aner  ho  pheugon  kai  palin  machesetai  [Gr.], 
The  man  who  flies  shall  fight  again.  (A  line 
said  to  have  been  written  by  Demosthenes  as  an 
excuse  for  his  running  away  and  leaving  his  shield 
behind  him  at  the  battle  of  Cheroneea,  B.  C.  338.  A 
couplet  to  the  same  effect  occurs  in  Hudibras , 
iii.  3.) 

anguis  in  herba  [Lat.],  A  snake  in  the  grass 
( Virg .:  Eel.  iii.  93) ;  a  false  friend;  an  unforeseen 
danger. 

animo  et  fide  [Lat.],  Courageously  and  faith¬ 
fully. 

anno  setatis  suae  [Lat.],  In  the  year  of  his  or 
her  age. 

anno  Christi  [Lat.],  In  the  year  of  Christ.  [A.  C.] 
anno  humanse  salutis  [Lat.],  In  the  year  of 
man’s  redemption.  [A.  H.  ST] 
anno  salutis  [Lat.],  In  the  year  of  redemption. 
IA.  S.] 

anno  urbis  conditse  [Lat.],  In  the  year  from  the 
time  the  city  (i.e.,  Rome)  was  built. 

annus  mlrabilis  [Lat.],  A  year  of  wonders.  (Of¬ 
ten  applied  in  English  History  to  the  year  1666, 
noteworthy  for  the  war  with  the  Dutch,  the  Plague, 
and  the  Great  Fire  of  London.  See  Dryden’s  poem 
Annus  Mir ab ills. ) 

ante  bellum  [Lat.],  Before  the  war. 
ante  lucem  [Lat.],  Before  daybreak, 
ante  meridiem  [Lat.],  Before  noon, 
a  outrance  [Fr.],  To  the  last  extremity.  A  duel 
&  outrance  terminated  only  with  the  death  of  one 
of  the  combatants. 

a  pas  de  geant  [Fr.],  With  a  giant’s  stride, 
a  perte  de  vue  [Fr.],  Till  out  of  sight, 
a  peu  pr&s  [Fr.],  Nearly, 
pied  [Fr.],  On  foot. 

aplestos  pithos  [Gr.],  A  cask  that  will  never  fill ; 
an  endless  job.  The  allusion  is  to  the  Danaldes, 
who,  for  the  murder  of  their  husbands,  were  con¬ 
demned  to  draw  water  in  sieves. 

a  point  [French],  Just  in  time;  exactly;  exactly 
right. 

a  posse  ad  esse  [Lat.],  From  possibility  to  real¬ 
ity. 

a  posteriori  [Latin],  From  what  follows.  [See 
def.  in  Encyc.  Dict.] 

,  a  prima  vista  [It.],  At  the  first  glance. 

a  priori  [Latin],  From  what  goes  before.  [See 
def.  in  Encyc.  Dict.] 

Apropos  debottes  [Fr.]  (lit.,  apropos  in  boots), 
without  rhyme  or  reason  ;  foreign  to  the  subject  or 
purpose.  Applied  to  any  absurd  collocation  of  sub¬ 
jects  or  ideas. 

a  propos  derien  [Fr.]  (lit.,  apropos  to  nothing), 
Motiveless ;  for  nothing  at  all. 

arbiter  elegantiarum  [Latin],  A  judge  or  au¬ 
thority  in  matters  of  taste.  (Cf.  Tacitus:  Ann.  xvi. 

18.) 

arcana  ccelestia  [Lat.],  Celestial  secrets, 
arcana  imperii  [Lat.],  State  secrets, 
ardentia  verba  [Latin],  Words  that  bum.  (Cf. 
Gray :  Prog,  of  Poesy ,  III.  iii.  4.) 
argent  comptant  [Fr.],  Ready  money. 


Phrases  and  Quotations 

argumentum  ad  crumenam  [Latin],  (An  argu¬ 
ment  to  the  purse) ,  An  appeal  to  one’s  interests. 

argumentum  ad  invidiam  [Latin],  (An  argu¬ 
ment  to  envy) ,  An  appeal  to  low  passions. 

argumentum  ad  judicium  [Lat.],  An  argument 
appealing  to  the  judgment. 

argumentum  bacullnum  [Lat.],  The  argument 
of  the  cudgel ;  an  appeal  to  force. 

ariston  men  hudor  [Gr.],  (Pind.:  Olymp.i.i.), 
Water  is  the  chief  of  the  elements — i.  e.,  as  being 
the  origin  of  all  things.  In  the  Theogony  of  Hesiod, 
Oceanus  and  Thetis  are  regarded  as  the  parents  of 
all  the  deities  who  presided  over  Nature, 
ariston  metron  [Gr.].  [Metron  ariston.] 
arriere  pensee  [Fr.],  Mental  reservation;  un¬ 
avowed  purpose. 

ars  est  celare  artem  [Lat.],  True  art  is  to  con¬ 
ceal  art. 

ars  longa,  vita  brevis  [Lat.],  Art  is  long,  life  is 
short. 

artium  magister  [Lat.],  Master  of  Arts, 
asinus  ad  lyram  [Lat.]  (lit.,  an  ass  at  the  lyre). 
An  awkward  fellow. 

at  spes  non  fracta  [Latin],  But  hope  is  not  yet 
crushed. 

a  tort  et  a  travers  [Fr.],  At  random, 
au  bout  de  son  Latin  [Fr.],  At.  the  end  of  his 
Latin  ;  to  the  extent  of  his  knowledge, 
au  contraire  [Fr.],  On  the  contrary, 
au  courant  [Fr.],  Well  acquainted  with;  posted 
up  in. 

au  desespoir  [Fr.],  In  despair, 
audi  alteram  partem  [Latin],  Hear  the  other 
side. 

au  fait  [Fr.],  Expert, 
au  pis  aller  [Fr.],  At  the  very  worst, 
aurea  mediocritas  [Lat.],  The  golden  mean, 
au  reste  [Fr.],  As  for  the  rest, 
au  revoir  [Fr.],  Till  we  meet  again, 
aussitot  dit,  aussitot  fait  [Fr.],  No  sooner 
said  than  done. 

autant  d’hommes,  autant  d’avis  [Fr.],  Many 
men,  many  minds.  [Quot  homines,  <fccT] 

autCsesar  aut  nullus  [Lat.],  Either  Caesar  or 
nobody  ;  either  in  the  first  place  or  nowhere.  (Cf. 
Suet.,  i.  79.) 

aut  vincere  aut  mori  [Lat.}*  To  conqueror  dio; 
death  or  victory, 
aux  armes  [Fr.],  To  arms, 
auxilium  ab  alto  [Lat.],  Help  from  on  high, 
avant  propos  [Fr.],  Preface;  introductory  mat¬ 
ter. 

a  verbis  ad  verbera  [Latin],  From  words  to 
blows. 

avlto  viret  hondre  [Lat.],  He  flourishes  on  the 
honors  of  his  ancestors, 
a  volonte  [Fr.],  At  pleasure, 
a  vostra  salute  [It.],  To  your  health, 
a  votre  sante  [Fr.],  To  your  health, 
a  vuestra  salud  [Sp.],  To  your  health. 

B. 

ballon  d’essai  [Fr.],  A  balloon  sent  up  to  test 
the  direction  of  air-currents  ;  hence,  anything  said 
or  done  to  gauge  public  feeling  on  any  question. 

bas  bleu  [Fr.],  A  blue  stocking;  a  woman  who 
seeks  a  reputation  for  learning, 
beatse  memorise  [Lat.],  Of  blessed  memory, 
beaux  esprits  [Fr.],  Men  of  wit  or  genius, 
bel  esprit  [Fr.],  A  wit,  a  genius, 
bellal  horrida  bella  [Lat.]  (Virg.:  Mn.  vi.  86), 
War!  horrid  war. 

bella  matribus  detestata  [Lat.]  ( Hor .,  I.i. 6, 
7),  War,  so  detested  by  mothers. 

bellum  interneclnum  [Lat.],  A  war  of  exterm¬ 
ination. 

benedetto  §  <juel  male  che  vien  solo  [Ital.], 
Blessed  is  the  misfortune  that  comes  alone. 

bene  orasse  est  bene  studuisse  [Lat.],  Tohave 
studied  well  is  to  have  prayed  well, 
bentrovato  [Ital.],  Well  invented. 
b6te  noire  (lit.,  a  black  beast)  [Fr.],  A  bugbear, 
bis  dat  qui  cito  dat  [Lat.],  He  gives  twice  who 
gives  quickly  or  opportunely. 

bis  peccare  in  bello  non  licet  [Lat.],  One  must 
not  blunder  twice  in  war. 
bis  pueri  senes  [Lat.l,  Old  men  are  twice  boys, 
bona  fide  [Lat.],  In  good  faith. 


bona  fides  [Lat.],  Good  faith, 
bon  ami  [Fr.],  Good  friend. 

bon  gre,  mal  gr6  [Fr.],  W ith  good  or  bad  grace ;  j 
willing  or  unwilling, 
bonhommie  [Fr.],  Good-nature, 
bon  jour  [Fr.],  Good  day  good  morning, 
bonne  et  belle  [Fr.],  Good  and  handsome.  (Of 
a  woman.) 

bonne  foi  [Fr.],  Good  faith, 
brevete  [Fr.],  Patented. 

brevi  manu  [Lat.],  (With  a  short  hand),  Off¬ 
hand,  extempore,  summarily. 

brevis  esse  laboro  I  obscurus  fio  [Lat.]  (Hor.: 
De  Arte  Poet.,  25, 26),  If  I  labor  to  be  brief,  I  become 
obscure. 

butte  [Fr.],  An  abrupt  elevation,  not  so  high  a 
a  mountain,  and  yet  too  high  to  be  called  a  hill. 


c. 

cadit  quaestio  [Lat.],  The  question  fads  to  the 
ground ;  there  is  no  discussion, 
caeca  est  invidia  [Lat.],  Envy  is  blind, 
caetera  desunt  [Lat.],  The  rest  is  wanting, 
caeteris  paribus  [Lat.],  Other  things  being 
equal. 

Candida  Pax  [Lat.],  (Ovid:  Art.  Amat.,  iii.  502), 
White-rohed  Peace. 

cantabit  vacuus  coram  latrone  viator  [Lat.], 

(Juv.,  x,  22),  The  penniless  traveler  will  sing  in  the 
presence  of  the  highwayman ;  a  man  who  has  noth¬ 
ing  has  nothing  to  lose. 

cantate  Domino  [Latin],  Sing  unto  the  Lord. 
(The  opening  words  of  many  Psalms.  Vulgate.) 
capitulum  [Lat.],  Head  ;  subdivision, 
captatio  benevolentise  [Lat.],  A  fawning  bene¬ 
fit. 

captus  nidore  culinse  [Lat.],  Captivated  by  the 
savor  of  the  kitchen, 
caput  [Lat.],  Head;  chapter, 
caput  mortuum  [Lat.],  Worthless  residue, 
carpo  diem  [Latin],  (Hor.,  I.  xi.  8.)  Usually  ex¬ 
plained,  according  to  popular  ideas  of  Epicurean 
philosophy,  as  =  Enjoy  the  present  day  (cf.  Wisd. 
ii.  6;  1  Cor.  xv.  32) ;  but  capable  of  a  higher  inter¬ 
pretation  =Seize  the  present  opportunity;  im¬ 
prove  time. 

castollo  che  da  orecchia  si  vuol  rendere  [It.], 

The  fortress  that  parleys  soon  surrenders. 

casus  belli  [Lat.],  A  cause  justifying  war;  a 
ground  of  war. 

causa  sine  qua  non  [Lat.],  An  indispensable 
cause. 

cedant  arma  togse  [Lat.],  (Cicero  De  Off.,  i.  22), 
Let  arms  yield  to  the  gown ;  let  violence  give 
place  to  law. 

cela  va  sans  dire  [Fr.]  (That  goes  without 
saying),  That  is  understood. 

ce  n’est  quo  le  premier  pas  gui  cofite  [Fr.], 
It  is  only  the  first  step  that  is  difficult, 
e’est  a  diro  [Fr.],  That  is  to  say. 
e’est  une  autre  chose  [Fr.],  That  is  quite  an¬ 
other  thing. 

chacun  a  son  gofit  [Fr.],  Everyone  to  his  taste, 
chacun  tire  de  son  cote  [Fr.],  Everyone  in¬ 
clines  to  his  own  side  or  party. 

chapelle  ardente  [Fr.],  The  chamber  where  a 
dead  body  lies  in  state, 
chef-d’oeuvre  [Fr.],  A  masterpiece, 
chemin  de  fer  [Fr.]  (lit.,  iron  road),  A  railway, 
chdre  amie  [Fr.],  A  dear  (female)  friend,  a  lover, 
che  sara,  sara  [It.],  What  will  be,  will  be. 
cheval  de  bataille  [Fr.],  (lit.,  a  war-horse), 
Chief  dependence  or  support;  one’s  strong  point. 

chi  tace  confessa  [It.],  He  who  keeps  silent 
admits  his  guilt. 

chremat’  aner  [Gr.]  (Pind. :  Isth.,  ii.  17),  Money 
makes  the  man. 

ci  git  [Fr.],  Here  lies.  (A  common  inscription 
on  tombstones.) 

circuitus  verborum  [Lat.],  A  circumlocution, 
circulus  in  probando  [Lat.]  A  circle  in  the 
proof;  the  fallacy  of  using  the  conclusion  as  one 
of  the  premises;  a  vicious  circle. 

clarior  e  tenebris  [Lat.] ,  Brighter  from  obscur¬ 
ity. 

clarum  et  venerabile  ndmen  [Lat.],  An  illus¬ 
trious  and  venerable  name. 

cogito,  ergo  sum  [Lat.],  I  think,  therefore  I 
exist.  [Cartesianism,  in  Encyc.  Dict.] 


comitas  inter  gentes  [Lat.],  Comity  between 
nations. 

comme  il  faut  [Fr.],  Proper,  as  it  should  be. 
commune  bonum  [Lat.],  A  common  good, 
communibus  annis  [Lat.],  On  the  annual  aver¬ 
age;  one  year  with  another, 
communi  consensu  [Lat],  By  common  consent. 

compagnon  de  voyage  [Fr.],  A  traveling  com¬ 
panion. 

compte  rendu  [Fr.],  An  account  rendered,  a  re¬ 
port. 

con  amore  [It.],  With  affection,  very  earnestly, 
concours  [Fr.],  Competition  for,  or  as  for,  a  prize, 
con  diligenza  [It.],  WTith  diligence, 
conditio  sine  qua  non  [Lat.],  An  indispensable 
condition. 

con  dolore  [It.],  With  grief ;  sadly, 
conjunctis  viribus  [Lat.J,  With  united  powers, 
conseil  de  famille  [Fr.],  A  family  council  or  con¬ 
sultation. 

conseil  d’etat  [Fr.],  A  council  of  state,  a  privy 
council. 

consensus  facit  legem  [Lat.],  Consent  makes 
the  law — i.  e.,  If  two  persons  make  an  agreement  in 
good  faith  and  with  full  knowledge,  the  law  will 
insist  on  its  being  carried  out. 

consilio  et  animis  [Lat.],  By  wisdom  and  cour¬ 
age. 

consilio  et  prudentia  [Lat.],  By  wisdom  and 
prudence. 

constantia  et  virtute  [Lat.],  By  constancy  and 
virtue. 

consuetudo  pro  lege  servatur  [Lat.],  Custom 
is  held  as  law.  (The  English  common  law  is  based 
on  immemoial  usage.) 

consule  P  'anco  [Lat.]  ( Hor .,  III.  xiv.  28),  When 
Plancus  was  consul;  in  my  younger  days.  (At  the 
time  to  which  Horace  refers  he  was  about  twenty- 
four  years  old.) 

contra  bonos  mores  [Lat.],  Contrary  to  good 
morals. 

copia  verborum  [Lat.J,  A  plentiful  supply  of 
words  ;  flow  of  language. 

COram  nobis  [Lat.],  In  our  presence. 

coram  non  judice  [Lat.],  Before  a  person  who  is 
not  a  judge  ;  not  before  the  proper  tribunal. 

cordon  sanitaire  [Fr.],  A  line  of  sentries  to  pre¬ 
vent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  spread  of  contagion  or 
pestilence.  U sed  also  of  other  precautionary  meas¬ 
ures. 

coup  [Fr.],  A  stroke. 

coup  de  grace  [Fr.],  A  finishing  stroke.  (For¬ 
merly  applied  to  the  fatal  blow  by  which  the  exe¬ 
cutioner  put  an  end  to  the  torments  of  a  culprit 
broken  on  the  wheel.) 

coup  de  main  [Fr.],  A  sudden  attack,  enterprise, 
or  undertaking. 

coup  de  maitre  [Fr.],  A  master-stroke, 
coup  de  pied  [Fr.],  A  kick, 
coup  de  plume  [Fr.],  A  literary  attack, 
coup  de  soleil  [Fr.],  A  sunstroke, 
coup  d’essai  [Fr.],  A  first  attempt, 
coup  d’etat  [Fr.J,  A  stroke  of  state  policy ;  a  sud¬ 
den  and  decisive  blow,  usually  inflicted  by  uncon¬ 
stitutional  means. 

coup  de  theatre  [Fr.J,  A  theatrical  effect, 
coup  d’ceil  [Fr.],  A  rapid  glance, 
courage  sans  peur  [Fr.],  Fearless  courage. 

crambe  repetlta  [Lat.]  ( Juv .,  vii.  154),  Cabbage 
warmed  up  a  second  time  ;  hence  used  proverbially 
for  any  tedious  repetition  of  a  truism,  an  old  story, 
&c. 

credat  Judseus  Apella  [Lat.]  (Hor.:  Sat.  I.  v. 
100),  Let  the  (superstitious)  Jew  Apella  believe  it; 
tell  that  to  the  marines. 

crede  quod  habes,  et  habes  [Lat.],  Believe  that 
you  have  it,  and  you  have  it. 

credo,  quia  absurdum  [Lat.],  Corrupted  from 
a  passage  in  Tertullian,  “  Etmortuus  est  Deifilius; 
prorsus  credibile  est.  quia  ineptum  est,  et  sepultus, 
resurrexit ;  certum  est,  quia  impossibile.”-He  Came 
Christi,  §  4),  I  believe  it,  because  it  is  absurd. 
(Notes  and  Queries,  7th  ser.,  iv.  274.) 

credula  res  amor  est  [Lat.],  Love  is  ready  to 
believe. 

crescit  amor  nummi,  quantum  ipsa  pecunia 
crescit  [Lat.],  (Juv.,  xiv.  139),  The  love  of  money 
grows  as  our  wealth  increases, 
crescit  eundo  [Latin],  It  increases  as  it  goes. 

[VlRES  ACQUIRIT  EUNDO.] 

crescit  sub  pondere  virtus  [Latin],  Virtue  in¬ 
creases  under  every  oppression. 


Classical  and  Modern  Languages. 

creta  an  carbone  notandam  [Latin]  (Adapted 
from  Hor.:  Sat.  II.  iii. ,  246),  To  be  marked  with 
chalk  or  charcoal.  (The  Eomans  marked  lucky 
days  with  white  and  unlucky  ones  with  black.) 

crux  [Latin],  A  cross,  a  difficulty,  a  stumbling- 
block,  a  puzzle  ;  e.  g.,  crux  criticorum ,  crux  mathe- 
maticorum,  crux  medicorum,  The  puzzle  of  critics, 
mathematicians,  physicians. 

cucullus  non  facit  monachum  [Lat.],  The  cowl 
does  not  make  the  monk ;  Don’t  trust  to  appear¬ 
ances. 

CUl  bono?  [Lat.]  (A  maxim  of  Cassius,  quoted 
by  Cicero,  Pro  Milone,  12),  For  whose  advantage? 
Genetally  used,  however,  as=Whatis  the  good  of  it? 

CUl  Fortuna  ipsa  cedit  [Latin],  To  whom  For¬ 
tune  herself  yields. 

culpam  poena  premit  comes  [Latin]  (Hor., 
IV.  v.  24.),  Punishment  follows  hard  on  crime. 

cum  bona  venia  [Lat.],  With  generous  permis¬ 
sion. 

cum  grano,  cum  grano  salis  [Latin],  With  a 
grain  of  salt ;  with  some  allowance  or  modification, 
cum  prlvilegio  [Lat.],  With  privilege, 
cum  tacent,  clamant  [Latin]  (Cicero:  In  Cat., 
i.  8.),  Although  they  keep  silence,  they  cry  aloud; 
their  silence  is  more  expressive  than  words. 

curiosa  fellcitas  [Lat.],  Nice  felicity  of  expres¬ 
sion  (applied  by  Petronius  Arbiter,  cxviii.  5,  to  the 
writings  of  Horace) ;  happy  knack. 

currente  calamo  [Latin],  With  a  running  pen; 
off-hand. 


D. 


da  locum  melioribus  [Lat.],  Terence :  Phormio, 
III.  ii.  37),  Give  place  to  your  betters  (cf.  Luke 
xiv.  8) . 

dame  d’honneur  [Fr.],  A  maid  of  honor, 
damnant  quod  non  intelligunt  [Lat.],  They 
condemn  what  they  do  not  understand. 

dare  pondus  f  umo  [Lat.]  (Pers.,  v.  20),  To  give 
weight  to  smoke  ;  to  impart  value  to  that  which  is 
worthless ;  to  attach  importance  to  trifles, 
data  et  accepta[Lat.],  Expenses  and  receipts, 
date  obolum  Belisario  [Lat.],  Give  an  obolus 
to  Belisarius.  It  is  said  that  this  general,  when  old 
and  blind,  was  neglected  by  Justinian,  and  obliged 
to  beg.  Gibbon  (Decline,  ch.  xliii.)  treats  the  story 
as  a  fable. 

Davus  sum,  non  CEdipus  [Lat.l,  (Terence:  An- 
dria,  I.  ii.  23),  I  am  Davus,  not  GMipus.  [Sphinx, 
II.  1.]  I  am  no  conjurer;  I  am  a  bad  hand  at 
riddles. 

debito  justitias  [Lat.],  By  debt  due  justice, 
de  bonne  augure  [Fr.],  Of  good  omen, 
de  bonne  grace  [Fr.],  With  good  will,  willingly, 
deceptio  visits  [Lat.],  An  optical  illusion, 
decori  decus  addit  avlto  [Lat.],  He  adds  honor 
to  the  ancestral  honors, 
de  die  in  diem  [Lat.],  From  day  to  day. 
degag6  [Fr.],  Free,  easy,  without  constraint, 
de  gaiete  de  cceur  [Fr.],  In  sport,  sportively, 
de  gustibus  non  est  disputandum  [Lat.], 
There  is  no  disputing  about  tastes. 

Dei  gratia  [Lat.],  By  the  grace  of  God. 
de  jure  [Lat.],  By  the  law ;  by  right, 
de  lana  caprlna  [Lat.]  (Hor.:  Ep.  I.  xviii.  15), 
About  goat’s  wool ;  hence  about  any  worthless  ob¬ 
ject. 

delenda  est  Carthago  [Lat.J,  Carthage  must  be 
utterly  destroyed.  (A  phrase  with  which  Cato  the 
Elder  urged  the  Roman  people  to  the  destruction 
of  Carthage,  which  he  looked  on  as  a  dangerous 
rival  to  Rome.) 

de  mal  en  pis  [Fr.],  From  bad  to  worse, 
de  minimis  non  curat  lex  [Lat.],  The  law  does 
not  concern  itself  with  trifles. 

de  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum  [Lat.],  Let  nothing 
be  said  of  the  dead  but  what  is  good. 

de  nihilo  nihil,  in  nihilum  nil  posse  reverti 
[Lat.]  (Pers.,  iii.  84.),  From  nothing  nothing  is 
made,  and  nothing  that  exists  can  be  reduced  to 
nothing.  (The  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  matter.) 
de  novo  [Lat.]  Anew. 

Deo  adjuvante,  non  timendum  [Latin],  With 
the  help  of  God,  there  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of. 
Deo  duce  [Lat.],  With  God  for  a  leader. 

Deo  favente  [Lat.],  With  the  favor  of  God. 

Deo  gratias  [Lat.],  Thanks  be  to  God.  [D.  G.] 
Deo  juvante  [Lat.],  With  the  help  of  God. 
de  omnibus  rebus,  et  quibusdam  aliis  [Lat.], 
About  everything,  and  something  more  besides. 
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] 

Applied  ironically  to  an  immature  literary  produc¬ 
tion,  in  which  very  many  subjects  are  treated.  The 
charge  of  having  written  a  treatise,  De  omnibus 
rebus  (About  everything) ,  and  afterward  supple¬ 
menting  it  with  De  quibusdam,  aliis  (About  certain 
other  things),  is  made  against  several  Scholastics. 
Deo  monente  [Lat.],  God  giving  warning. 

Deo,  non  fortuna  [Latin],  From  God,  not  from 
Chance. 

Deo  volente  [Lat.],  God  willing, 
de  profundis  [Latin],  Oat  of  the  depths.  (The 
first  words  of  Ps.  cxxix. — Vulg.) 
dernier  ressort  [Fr.],  The  last  resource, 
desagrement  [Fr.],  Something  disagreeable  or 
unpleasant. 

desideratum  [Lat.],  Anything  desired, 
desinit  in  piscem  mulier  formosa  superne 

[Lat.]  (Hor.:  De  Arte  Poet.,  4),  A  woman,  beautiful 
above,  has  a  fish’s  tail.  (A  description  of  an  Incon¬ 
gruous  style.) 

desipere  in  loco  [Lat.].  [Dtjece  est  desipere, 
&c.] 

desunt  csetera  [Lat.].  [Cjstera  desunt.] 
di  buona  volonta  sta  pieno  l’inferno  [It.],  Hell 
is  full  of  good  intentions. 

Dieu  est  toujours  pour  les  plus  gros  batail- 
lons  I  Fr.],  God  is  always  on  the  side  of  the  largest 
battalions ;  the  largest  army  has  the  best  chance. 
Dieu  et  mon  droit  [Fr.],  God  and  my  right. 

Dieu  vous  garde  [Fr.],  God  protect  you. 
di  grado  in  grado  [It.],  Gradually, 
dii  maiorum  gentium  [Lat.],  The  gods  of  the 
superior  houses  ;  the  twelve  superior  gods, 
dii  penates  [Lat.],  Household  gods. 

Dios  me  libre  de  hombre  deunlibro  [Sp.],  God 
deliver  me  from  a  man  of  one  book, 
di  salto  [It.],  By  leaps. 

disjecta  membra  [Lat.]  (Altered  from  Hor.: 
Sat.  1.  iv.  62),  Scattered  remains. 

dis  krambe  thanatos  [Greek],  Cabbage  twice 
eaten,  is  death  ;  repetition  is  tedious.  [Ceambb 

REPETITA.] 

di  tutti  novello  par  bello  [It.],  Everything  new 

seems  beautiful. 

docendo  discimus  [Lat.],  We  learn  by  teaching, 
dolce  cose  a  vedere,  e  dolci  inganni  [Ital.J, 
Things  sweet  to  see,  and  sweet  deceptions, 
dolce  far  niente  [It.],  Sweet  idleness. 

Dominus  vobiscum  [Latin],  The  Lord  be  with 
you.  (The  words  in  which  the  priest  blesses  the 
people  in  the  Roman  Church.) 

domus  et  placens  uxor  [Lat.]  (Herr.,  II.  xiv.  21, 
22),  Home  and  the  good  wife, 
dorer  la  pilule  [Fr.J,  To  gild  the  pill, 
do  ut  des  [Lat.],  I  give  that  you  may  give;  the- 
principle  of  reciprocity. 

draiqatis  personae  [Lat.],  Characters  repre¬ 
sented  m  a  drama. 

dulce  domum  [Lat.],  Sweet  home.  (The  burden 
of  the  breaking-up  song  of  the  boys  of  Winchester 
School,  England.) 

dulce  est  desipere  in  loco  [Lat.]  (Hor.,  IV.  xii. 
28),  It  is  pleasant  to  play  the  fool  at  times  (cf» 
Eccles.  iii.  4) . 

dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori  [Lat.J 
(Hor.,  III.  ii.  13),  It  is  sweet  and  glorious  to  die 
for  one’s  country. 

dum  Spiro  spero  [Lat.],  While  I  breathe,  I  hope, 
dum  vlvimus,  vivamus  [Lat.],  Let  us  live 
while  we  live ;  i.  e.,  Let  us  enjoy  life.  [Cabpe 
diem.] 

duos  aui  sequitur  lepores,  neutrum  capit 

[Lat.],  Ho  who  pursues  two  hares,  catches  neither. 

durante  beneplacito  [Lat.],  During  good  pleas¬ 
ure. 

durante  vita  [Lat.],  During  life. 

E. 

eau  benite  de  cour  [Fr.],  The  blessing  of  t&e 
court ;  doubtful  promises, 
eau  de  cologne  [Fr.],  Cologne  water, 
eau  de  lavande  [Fr.],  Lavender  water, 
eau  de  vie  [Fr.],  Water  of  life ;  generally  applied 
to  brandy. 

ebauche  [Fr.],  A  first  or  rough  sketch, 
ebranlement  [Fr.],  Intense  agitation ;  violence; 
shock. 

e  cattivo  vento  che  non  £  buono  per  qualcun© 

[It.],  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good. 

ecce  homo  [Latin.],  Behold  the  man — used  spe¬ 
cially  of  any  picture  representing  the  Savior  given 
up  to  the  people  by  Pilate. 
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ecce  signum  [Lat.],  Behold  the  sign. 

■ecole  de  droit  [Fr.],  School  of  law. 
ecole  de  medecine  [Fr.],  School  of  medicine, 
ecole  militaire  [Fr.],  A  military  school, 
ecole  polytechnique  [French],  A  polytechnic 
school. 

e  contrario  [Lat.],  On  the  contrary, 
edition  de  luxe  [French],  A  costly  or  luxurious 
edition  of  a  book,  handsomely  bound,  usually  illus¬ 
trated. 

e  flamma  cibum  petere  [Lat.]  (Terence:  Eun., 
III.  ii.  38),  To  seek  food  from  the  flames;  to  pick 
the  remnants  of  food  from  the  funeral  pyre ;  to  be 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity. 

ego  et  rex  meus  [Lat.],  My  king  and  I.  (An  ex¬ 
pression  attributed  to  Card.  Wolsey,  and  unjustly 
made  the  subject  of  a  charge  against  him,  as  if  he 
had  written,  “I  and  my  King.” 

eheu!  fugaces  labuntur  anni  [Lat.]  (Hor.,  II. 
xiv.  1,  2),  Alas  !  our  fleeting  years  pass  away, 
elapso  tempore  [Lat.],  The  time  having  elapsed, 
eloge  [Fr.],  An  eulogy  over  the  dead, 
eloignement  [Fr.],  Estrangement. 

<en  ami  [Fr.],  As  a  friend, 
en  arriere  [Fr.],,In  the  rear,  behind. 

€n  attendant  [Fr.],  In  the  meantime, 
en  avant  [Fr.],  Forward, 
en  badinant  [Fr.],  In  sport,  jestingly, 
en  cueros,  en  cueros  vivos  [Sp.],  Naked;  with¬ 
out  clothing. 

ende  gut,  alles  gut  [Ger.],  All’s  well  that  ends 
well. 

en  deshabille  [Fr.],  In  undress;  in  one’s  true 
colors. 

en  Dieu  est  ma  fiance  [Fr.],  My  trust  is  in  God. 
en  Dieu  est  tout  [Fr.],  In  God  are  all  things. 

«n  effet  [Fr.],  Substantially,  really,  in  effect, 
en  famille  [Fr.],  With  one’s  family ;  at  home, 
enfant  gat6  [Fr.],  A  spoiled  child. 

enfants  perdus  [Fr.]  (lit.,  lost  children),  A  for¬ 
lorn  hope. 

enfant  trouve  [Fr.],  A  foundling, 
enfin  [Fr.],  In  short,  finally,  at  last, 
en  grande  tenue  [Fr.],  In  full  official,  or  even¬ 
ing  dress. 

en  nykti  boule  [Gr.],  In  the  night  there  is  coun¬ 
sel  ;  sleep  on  it. 

en  oino  aletheia  [Gr.],  In  wine  there  is  truth, 
£In  vino  vebitas.] 
en  plein  jour  [Fr.],  In  open  day. 
en  queue  [Fr.],  Immediately  after ;  in  the  rear. 
Used  especially  of  persons  waiting  in  line,  as  at  the 
door  of  a  theater,  at  the  ticket  office  of  a  railway 
station,  &c. 

en  rapport  [Fr.],  In  harmony,  relation,  or  agree¬ 
ment. 

en  regie  [Fr.],  Regular,  regularly,  in  order, 
en  revanche  [Fr.],  In  return  ;  as  a  compensation 
for. 

en  route  [Fr.],  On  the  way. 
en  suite  [Fr.],  In  company,  in  a  set. 
entente  cordiale  [Fr.],  A  good  understanding, 
especially  between  two  States, 
entourage  [Fr.],  Surroundings, 
entre  deux  feux  [Fr.],  Between  two  fires, 
entre  deux  vins  [Fr.],  (lit.,  between  two  wines). 
Half-drunk. 

entre  nous  [Fr.],  Between  ourselves ;  in  confi¬ 
dence. 

entrepbt  [Fr.],  A  warehouse  or  depot  of  storage, 
entreprenant  [Fr.],  Enterprising, 
entre-sol  [Fr.],  An  intermediate  between  the 
basement  or  ground  floor  and  the  second  story. 

en  verite  [Fr.],  In  truth,  really. 

<eo  animo  [Lat.],  With  that  design. 

<eo  nomine  [Lat.],  By  that  name. 

e  pluribus  unum  [Latin],  One  out  of,  or  com¬ 
posed  of,  many.  (The  motto  of  the  United  States 
of  America.) 

epulis  accumbere  divfim  [Lat.]  (Virg.:  JEn.  i. 
79),  To  sit  down  at  the  banquets  of  the  gods. 

e  re  nata  [Lat.],  According  to  the  exigency, 
esse  quam  videri  [Lat.],  To  be,  rather  than  to 
seem. 

esprit  de  corps  [Fr.],  The  animating  spirit  of  a 
collect  ive  body  of  persons,  e.  g.,  of  a  regiment,  the 
bar,  the  clergy,  &c. 

esprit  des  lois  [Fr.],  Spirit  of  the  laws, 
esprit  follet  [Fr.],  A  ghost,  a  wraith. 


Phrases  and.  Quotations 

esprit  fort  [Fr.],  A  freethinker;  a  bold  investi¬ 
gator. 

est  modus  in  rebus  [Lat.l  ( Hor Sat.  1.  i.  106), 
There  is  a  middle  course  in  all  things. 

esto  quod  esse  videris  [Lat.],  Be  what  you  seem 
to  be. 

e  tan,  e  epi  tan  [Gr.],  Either  this,  or  upon  this ; 
either  bring  this  back,  or  be  brought  home,  dead, 
upon  it.  The  words  of  a  Spartan  mother  when  she 
gave  a  shield  to  her  son  going  on  military  service, 
etats  generaux  [Fr.],  The  States  General, 
et  csetera  [Lat.],  And  the  rest, 
et  cum  spiritu  tuo  [Lat.],  And  with  thy  spirit, 
et  hoc  genus  omne,  et  id  genus  omne  [Lat.], 
and  everything  of  the  same  kind.  [Id  genus  omne.] 
et  id  genus  omne  [Lat.],  And  everything  of  the 
sort.  [Id  genus  omne.] 

et  sequentes,  et  sequentia  [Lat.],  And  those 
that  follow. 

et  sic  de  cseteris  [Lat.],  And  so  of  the  rest, 
et  sic  de  similibus  [Lat.],  And  so  of  similar 
things. 

et  tu,  Brute!  [Lat.],  And  thou  also,  Brutus. 
(Usually  given  as  the  last  words,  of  Julius  C®sar, 
when  he  saw  Brutus  among  his  murderers ;  cf. 
Shakesp. :  Julius  Caesar,  iii.  1.)  According  to  Sue¬ 
tonius  (i.  82),  his  dying  exclamation,  as  he  saw 
Brutus  coming  to  attack  him,  was  kai  su  teknon? 
And  you,  too,  my  son? 

eventus  stultorum  magister  [Lat.]  (Livy,  xx. 
39),  Fools  must  be  taught  by  experience, 
e  vestigio  [Lat.],  Instantaneously, 
ewigkeit  [Ger.],  Eternity, 
ex  abrupto  [Lat.],  With  abruptness, 
ex  abundantia  [Lat.],  Out  of  the  abundance, 
ex  adverso  [Lat.],  From  the  opposite  side, 
ex  aequo  et  bono  [Lat.],  According  to  what  is 
right  and  good. 

ex  animo  [Lat.],  Heartily;  from  the  heart  or 
soul. 

ex  auctoritate  mihi  commissai  [Lat.],  By  the 
authority  intrusted  to  me. 
ex  beneplacito  [Lat.],  At  pleasure, 
e^  capite  [Lat  ],  From  the  head,  from  memory, 
ex  cathedrfi  [Lat.],  From  the. chair;  with  au¬ 
thority;  by  virtue  . of  office — originally  used  with 
reference  to  the  decisions  of  those  high  in  authority, 
excelsior  [Lat.],  Higher. 

exceptio  probat  regulam  [Lat.],  The  exception 
proves  the  rule. 

exceptis  excipiendis  [Lat.],  Exceptions  being 
taken. 

excerpta  [Lat.],  Extracts. 

ex  concesso  [Lat.],  From  what  is  conceded  or 
admitted. 

excuderunt  [Lat.],  They  made  it. 
excudit  [Lat.],  He  made  it 
ex  curia  [Lat.],  Out  of  court, 
ex  delicto  [Lat.],  From  the  crime  or  dereliction, 
ex  dono  [Lat.],  By  the  gift, 
exegi  monumentum  sere  perennius  [Lat.],  I 
have  erected  a  monument  more  enduring  than  brass. 

exempla  sunt  odiosa  [Latin],  Examples  are 
odious. 

exempli  gratia  [Lat.],  An  example  given ;  by  way 
of  illustration, 
exeunt  [Lat.],  They  go  out. 
exeunt  omnes  [Lat.],  All  go  out. 
ex  facto  jus  oritur  [Lat.],  From  the  fact  springs 
the  law. 

exigeant  [Fr.],  Exacting, 
exit  [Lat.],  He  goes  out. 

exitus  acta  probat  [Lat.],  The  event  justifies  the 
deed. 

ex  mera  gratia  [Lat.],  Through  mere  favor, 
ex  mero  motu  [Lat.],  Of  his  own  motion  or  will, 
ex  more  [Lat.],  According  to  custom, 
ex  necessitate  rei  [Lat.],  From  the  necessity  of 

the  case. 

ex  nibilo  nihil  fit  [Latin],  From,  or  out  of, 
nothing,  nothing  is  or  can  be  made, 
ex  officio  [Lat.],  By  virtue  of  office, 
ex  opere  operato  [Lat.],  By  outward  works  or 

deeds. 

ex  parte  [Lat.],  On  one  side  only ;  biased, 
ex  pede  Herculem  [Latin],  From  the  foot  we 
recognize  Hercules ;  that  is,  we  judge  of  a  whole 
from  a  part. 

experientia  docet  stultos  [Latin],  Experience 
instructs  fools. 

experimentum  crucis  [Lat.],  The  experiment  of 
the  cross ;  a  crucial  test. 


experto  crede  [Lat.],  Believe  an  expert  or  one 
who  has  had  experience, 
expertus  [Lat.],  An  expert, 
expertus  metuit  [Latin],  Being  experienced,  he 

has  fears, 

explicit^  [Lat.],  Explicitly, 
expose  [Fr.],  An  exposition ;  an  explanation, 
ex  post  facto  [Lat.],  After  the  deed, 
expressis  verbis  [Lat.],  In  express  words, 
ex  professa£Lat.],  Professedly, 
ex  propriis  [Lat.],  From  one’s  own  mean3  or 
resources. 

ex  quocunque  capite  [Lat.],  For  whatever  rea¬ 
son. 

ex  tacito  [Lat.],  By  implication ;  tacitly, 
ex  tempore  [Lat.],  On  the  instant;  without  prep-) 
aration. 

extinctus  amabitur  idem  [Lat.],  Though  dead 
he  will  yet  be  loved, 
extrait  [Fr.],  Extract, 
extra  muros  [Lat.],  Beyond  the  walls, 
extra  ordinem  [Lat.],  Not  usual;  outside  the 
common  run  of  events. 

ex  ungue  leonem  [Lat.],  By  his  claws  the  lion 
is  known. 

ex  uno  disce  omnes  [Lat.],  From  one  learn  all; 
from  a  sample  judge  of  the  lot. 
ex  USU  [Lat.],  From,  or  by,  use. 
ex  vi  termini  [Lat.],  By  the  force  of  the  terms  or 
phraseology. 

ex  voto  [Lat.],  According  to  vow. 

F. 

faber  quisque  fortunse  suae  [Lat.]  ( Appius ,  in 
Sail. :  De  Repub.  Ordin.  i.),  Every  man  is  the  archi¬ 
tect  of  his  own  fortune;  hence,  faber  fortuns 
suse=a  self-made  man. 

faeces  populi,  fsex  populi,  [Lat.],  The  scum  of 
the  population. 

facies  non  omnibus  una  [Lat.],  All  men  have 
not  the  same  countenance. 

facile  est  inventis  addere  [Lat.],  It  is  easy  to 
add  to  old  inventions. 

facile  princeps  [Lat.],  Admittedly  preeminent, 
facilis  est  descensus  Averni  [Lat.],  Descent  to 
Avernus  is  easy ;  the  road  to  ruin  is  easy. 

facit  indignatio  versus  [Lat.],  Indignation 
gives  birth  to  the  verses. 
fa§on  [Fr.],  Manner. 

fa$on  de  parler  [Fr.],  Manner  of  speaking, 
fac  simile  [Lat.],  An  exact  imitation, 
fac  totum  [Lat.],  Servant  of  all  work, 
fade  [Fr.],  Flat;  stale;  insipid, 
faineant  [Fr.],  Idle. 

faire  bonne  mine  [Fr.],  To  put  a  good  face  upon, 
faire  l’homme  d’importance  [Fr.],  To  play 

the  man  of  affairs. 

faire  mon  devoir  [Fr.],  To  do  my  duty, 
faire  sans  dire  [Fr.],  To  do  without  saying, 
fait  accompli  [Fr.],  An  accomplished  fact, 
falsi  crimen  [Lat.],  The  crime  of  falsification, 
fama  clamosa  [Lat.],  A  current  report, 
fama  semper  vivat  [Lat.],  May  his  fame  live 
forever. 

fantoccini  [It.],  A  puppet  show, 
fare,  fac  [Lat.],  Say,  do. 
far  nitente  [It.],  Doing  nothing, 
fas  est  ab  hoste  doceri  [Lat.],  Ii  is  right  to 
learn  of  an  enemy, 
faste  [Fr.],  Display, 
fata  morgana  [It.],  Mirage, 
fata  obstant  [Lat.],  The  Fates  oppose. 

fata  viam  invenient  [Lat.],  The  Fates  will  find 

a  way. 

fauteuil  [Fr.],  An  easy-chair. 
faux  pas  [Fr.],  A  false  step. 

favete  linguis  [Lat.],  Favor  with  your  tongues; 

keep  silence. 

fax  mentis  incendium  glorise  [Lat.],  The  desire 
of  glory  fires  the  mind. 

fecit  [Lat.],  He  made  it ; — used  after  an  artist’s 
name. 

felicitas  multos  habet  amicos  [Lat.],  Prosper¬ 
ity  has  many  friends, 
feliciter  [Lat.],  Happily. 

felo  de  se  [Lat.],  One  who  commits  a  felony  on 
himaelf ;  a  suicide. 
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femme  couverte  [Fr.],  A  married  woman, 
femme  de  chambre  [Fr.],  A  chambermaid, 
femme  de  charge  [Fr.],  A  housekeeper, 
femme  galante  [Fr.],  A  gay  woman ;  a  prostitute, 
femme  sole  [Fr.],  A  woman  unmarried, 
fendre  un  cheveu  en  quatre  [Fr.],  To  split  a 
hair  in  four ;  to  draw  a  fine  distinction. 

ferae  naturae  [Lat.],  Of  a  wild  nature;— used  of 
wild  beasts. 

ferme  orn^e  [Fr.],  A  decorated  farm, 
fermetd  [Fr.],  Firmness, 
festina  lent6  [Lat.],  Hasten  slowly. 
f6te  champetre  [Fr.],  A  festival  in  the  fields,  or 
rural  districts. 

fete  Dieu  [Fr.]  (The  feast  of  God),  The  Corpus 
Christi  festival  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

feu  de  joie  [Fr.],  A  discharge  of  guns  expressive 
of  joy  ;  a  bonfire. 

feuilleton  [Fr.],  A  small  leaf;  the  portion  of  a 
newspaper  devoted  to  light,  entertaining  matter. 

feux  d’ artifice  [Fr.],  Artificial  fires;  fireworks, 
fiat  experimentum  in  corpore  vlli  [Lat.],  Let 
the  experiment  be  made  on  a  body  of  no  value. 

flat  justitia,  ruat  coelum  [Lat.],  Let  justice  be 
done,  though  the  heavens  fall, 
fiat  lux  [Lat.],  Let  there  be  light, 
fide  et  amore  [Lat.],  By  faith  and  love, 
fide  et  fiducia  [Lat.],  By  faithfulness  and  trust, 
fide  et  fortitudine  [Lat.],  With  faith  and  cour¬ 
age. 

fldei  coticula  crux  [Lat.],  The  cross  is  the 
touchstone  of  faith. 

fldei  defensor  [Lat.],  Defender  of  the  faith, 
fideli  certa  merces  [Lat.],  The  faithful  are  cer¬ 
tain  of  reward, 
fideliter  [Lat.],  Faithfully, 
fide,  non  armis  [Lat.],  By  faith,  not  arms, 
fide,  sed  cui  vide  [Lat.J,  Trust,  but  see  whom, 
fides  et  justitia  [Lat.],  Fidelity  and  justice, 
fides  Punica  [Lat.],  Punic  faith;  deceit, 
fidus  Achates  [Lat.],  Faithful  Achates  ;  i.  e.,  a 
faithful  friend. 

fidus  et  audax  [Lat.],  Faithful  and  bold, 
fieri  facias  [Lat.],  A  legal  paper  authorizing  an 
execution  on  the  goods  of  a  debtor, 
filius  nullius  [Lat.],  A  son  of  nobody, 
filius  terrae  [Lat.]  (A  son  of  the  earth),  One  of 
low  birth. 

fille  de  chambre  [Fr.],  A  chambermaid, 
fille  de  joie  [Fr.],  A  woman  of  licentious  pleasure, 
fille  d’honneur  [Fr.],  A  maid  of  honor, 
fils  [Fr.],  Son. 

fin  de  siecle  [Fr.],  The  end  of  the  century, 
finem  respice  [Lat.l,  Look  to  the  end. 
finis  [Lat.],  The  end. 

finis  coronat  opus  [Lat.],  The  end  crowns  the 
work. 

flagrante  bello  [Lat.],  During  the  continuance 
of  hostilities. 

flagrante  delicto  [Lat.],  In  the  commission  of 
the  fault  or  crime. 

flamma  amo  est  proxima  [Latin]  (Plant.: 
■Cure.  I.  i.  53),  Flame  is  akin  to  fire;  where  there’s 
smoke  there's  fire. 

flecti,  non  fr  angi  [Lat.],  To  be  bent,  not  broken, 
flosculi  sententiarum  [Lat.],  Flowers  of  fine 
thoughts. 

flux  de  bouche  [Fr.],  [Inordinate  flow  of  talk; 
garrujity. 

feenum  habet  in  cornu  [Lat.]  ( Hor . :  Sat.  I.  iv. 
35) ,  He  has  hay  on  his  horn  (the  mark  put  on  a  bull 
to  show  he  was  savage) ;  beware  of  him. 

fons  et  origo  malorum  [Lat.]  (Of.  Flor.  iii.  6.), 
The  source  and  origin  of  our  miseries. 

fornensis  strepitus  [Lat.J,  The  clamor  of  the 
forum ;  “  Brawling  courts,  and  dusty  purlieus  of 
the  law.”  (Tennyson:  In  Memoriam,  lxxxix.) 

forte  scutum  salus  rtucum  [Lat.],  A  strong 
shield  is  the  safety  of  leaders. 

fortes  fortuna  juvat  [Lat.]  (Terence:  Phormio, 
I.  iv.  26),  Fortune  favors  the  brave. 

forti  et  fideli  nihil  difficile  [Lat.],  Nothing  is 
difficult  to  the  brave  and  faithful. 

fortiter  et  recte  [Lat.],  With  fortitude  and  rec¬ 
titude. 

fortiter,  fideliter,  fellciter  [Latin],  Boldly, 
faithfully,  successfully, 
fortiter  in  re  [Lat.],  With  firmness  in  action, 
fortuna  favet  fatius  [Latin],  Fortune  favors 
fools. 
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fortunse  filius  [Lat.]  (Hor.:  Sat.  II.  vi.  49),  A 
spoiled  child  of  Fortune. 

fra  Modesto  non  fu  mai  priore  [Ital.],  Friar 
Modest  never  became  prior. 

frangas,  non  flectes  [Lat.],  You  may  break  me, 
but  you  shall  not  bend  me. 
fraus  pia  [Lat.],  A  pious  fraud, 
froides  mains,  chaude  amour  [French],  Cold 
hands,  warm  heart, 
front  a  front  [Fr.],  Face  to  face, 
fronti  nulla  fides  [Lat.l  ( Juv.,  ii.  8) ,  There  is  no 
trusting  the  features  ;  don’t  trust  to  appearances. 

fruges  consumere  nati  [Lat.]  (Hor. :  Ep.,  I.  ii. 
27),  Born  to  consume  the  fruits  of  the  earth;  bom 
only  to  eat. 

fugit  irreparabile  tempus  [Latin]  (Virg.: 
Georg,  iii.  284),  Irrecoverable  time  glides  away. 

fuimus  Troes  [Latin]  (Virg.:  JEn.  ii.  325),  We 
once  were  Trojans  ;  we  have  seen  better  days. 

fuit  Ilium  [Lat.]  ( Virg. :  JEn.  ii.  325),  There  once 
was  a  Troy ;  Troy  was,  but  is  no  more  ;  the  place  is 
gone. 

fumum  et  opes,  strepitumque  Romae  [Latin] 
(Hor..  III.  xxix.  12),  The  smoke,  the  show,  the 
rattle,  of  the  town  (Rome). 

functus  officio  [Lat.],  Having  discharged  his 
duties  ;  hence,  out  of  office. 

furor  arma  ministrat  [Lat.]  (Virg.:  JEn.  i. 
130),  Rage  provides  arms ;  one  uses  any  weapon  in  a 
rage. 

furor  loquendi  [Lat.],  A  rage  for  speaking, 
furor  poeticus  [Lat.],  Poetical  fire, 
furor  scrlbendi  [Lat.],  A  rage  for  writing, 
fuyez  les  dangers  de  loisir  [Fr.],  Fly  from  the 
dangers  of  leisure. 

G. 

gaiet6  de  cceur  [Fr.],  Gaiety  of  heart, 
gallice  [Lat.],  In  French, 
garqon  [Fr.],  A  lad,  a  waiter, 
garde  a  cheval  [Fr.],  A  mounted  guard, 
garde  du  corps  [Fr.],  A  body  guard, 
garde  mobile  [Fr.],  A  body  of  troops  liable  to  be 
called  out  for  general  service, 
gardez  [Fr.],  Take  care ;  be  on  your  guard, 
ardez  bien  [Fr.],  Take  good  care;  be  verycare- 

gardez  la  foi  [Fr.],  Keep  the  faith, 
gaudeamus  igitur  [Lat.],  Therefore,  let  us  re¬ 
joice.  (The  burden  of  a  Macaronic  song.) 

gaudet  tentamine  virtus  [Lat.],  Virtue  rejoices 
in  temptation. 

genius  loci  [Lat.],  The  genius  or  presiding  spirit 
of  the  place. 

gens  d’armes  [Fr.], Men-at-arms ;  military  police, 
gens  d’eglise  [Fr.],  The  clergy ;  clerics, 
gens  de  guerre  [Fr.].  Military  men. 
gens  de  lettres  [Fr.],  Literary  men. 
gens  de  loi  [Fr.],  Lawyers, 
gens  de  meme  famille  [Fr.],  People  of  the  same 
family ;  birds  of  a  feather, 
gens  de  peu  [Fr.],  The  lower  classes, 
gens  togata  [Lat.]  (Virg.:  JEn.  i.  282).  Applied 
first  to  Roman  citizens,  as  wearing  the  toga,  the 
garment  of  peace ;  hence,  civilians  generally, 
gentilhomme  [Fr.],  A  gentleman, 
gibier  de  potence  [Fr.],  A  gallows-bird, 
giovine  santo,  diavolo  vecchio  [It.],  A  young 
saint,  an  old  devil, 
gitano  [Sp.],  A  gipsy. 

glaukas  eis  Athenas  [Gr.],  Owls  to  Athens. 
The  owl  was  sacred  to  Mmerva,  the  guardian 
divinity  of  Athens;  hence,  owls  were  abundant 
there,  so  that  the  proverb=to  carry  coals  to  New¬ 
castle. 

gli  assenti  hanno  torti  [It.],  The  absent  are  in 
the  wrong.  [Les  absents,  &c.J 
gloria  in  excelsis  Deo  [Latin],  (Luke  ii.  14, 
Vulg.).  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest. 

gloria  Patri  [Lat.l,  Glory  be  to  the  Father, 
glossa  diple  [Gr.],  A  double  tongue. 

gnbthi  seauton  [Gr.],  Know  thyself.  A  precept 
inscribed  in  gold  letters  over  the  portico  of  the 
temple  at  Delphi.  Its  authorship  has  been 
ascribed  to  Pythagoras,  to  several  of  the  wise  men 
of  Greece,  and  to  PhemonoS,  a.  mythical  Greek 
poetess.  According  to  Juvenal  (xi.  27),  this  precept 
descended  from  heaven,  and  Cicero  (Tusc.  JJisp.  l. 
22)  calls  it  “  a  precept  of  Apollo.” 


goutte  a  goutte  [Fr.J,  Drop  by  drop, 
grace  a  Dieu  [Fr.],  Thanks  be  to  God. 
gradu  diverso,  via  una  [Lat.],  The  same  road 
by  different  steps. 

gradus  ad  Parnassum  [Latin],  A  step  to  Par¬ 
nassus;  aid  in  writing  Latin  poetry ;  a  work  on 
Latin  verse-making  containing  rules  and  examples. 

grande  chere  et  beau  feu  [Fr.J,  Good  fare  and 
a  good  fire ;  comfortable  quarters. 

grande  parure,  grande  toilette  [French],  Full 
dress. 

grande  toilette  [Fr.],  [Grande  pabtteeJ. 
grand  merci  [Fr.],  Many  thanks, 
gratia  placendi  [Lat.],  For  the  sake  of  pleasing, 
gratis  dictum  [Lat.],  Mere  assertion, 
graviora  manent  [Lat,],  (Virg.:  Mn.  vi.  84), 
Greater  afflictions  are  in  store ;  the  worst  is  yet  to 
come. 

graviora  quaedam  sunt  remedia  perlculis 

[Lat.],  Some  remedies  are  worse  than  the  disease. 
(Attributed  to  L.  Publius  Syrus.  Ribbeck  includes 
it  in  the  Sententice  minus  Probalce,  599.) 

grex  venalium  [Lat.],  (Suet.:  De  Clar.  Bhet.  i.), 
A  venal  throng. 

grosse  tete  et  peu  de  sens  [Fr.],  A  big  head 

and  little  sense. 


guerra  al  cuchillo  [Sp.],  War  to  the  knife, 
guerra  cominciata,  inferno  seatenato  [It.], 
War  begun,  hell  unchained, 
guerre  a  mort  [Fr.],  War  to  the  death, 
guerre  a  outrance  [Fr.],  War  to  the  uttermost. 
[A  OUTRANCE.] 

gutta  cavat  lapidem,  non  vi,  sed  saepe  cad- 
endo  [Lat.],  The  drop  hollows  out  the  stone  by 
frequent  dropping,  not  by  force ;  constant  persist- 
era  in  a  f.ViA  PnH.  Ovid  Ex*  POTltO .  X  V  .  X.  5#) 


H. 

hardi  comme  un  coq  sur  son  fumier  [French], 

Brave  as  a  cock  on  his  own  dunghill. 

baud  longis  intervallis  [Lat.],  At  frequent  in¬ 
tervals. 

haut  gofit  [Fr.],  High  flavor ;  elegant  taste, 
he  gloss’  omomoch’,  he  de  phren  anomotos 
[Gr.]  (Eurip.:  Hipp.,  ed.  Paley,  612),  My  tongue 
has  sworn,  but  my  mind  is  unsworn  ;  I  have  said  it, 
but  don’t  mean  to  do  it. 

heluo  librorum  [Lat],  A  devourer  of  books ;  a 

bookworm. 

heu  pietas!  heu  prisca  fides  [Lat.],  (Virg.: 

JEn.  viii.  879),  Alas!  for  piety!  Alasl  for  our  an¬ 
cient  faith. 

hiatus  valde  deflendus  [Lat.],  A  gap  or  defi¬ 
ciency  greatly  to  be  deplored;  words  employed  to 
mark  a  blank  in  a  work,  but  often  used  of  persons 
whose  performances  fall  short  of  their  promises. 

hie  et  ubique  [Lat.],  Here  and  everywhere, 
hie  labor,  hie  opus  est  [Lat.],  Here  is  labor,  here 

is  toil. 

hie  sepultus  [Lat.],  Here  [lies]  buried. 

hinc  illse  lacrimae  [Lat.],  (Hor.:  Ep., I. xix. 41), 
Hence  these  tears  ;  this  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

hodie  mihi,  eras  tibi  [Lat.],  It  is  my  lot  to-day, 
yours  tomorrow.  (A  line  often  found  in  old  epi¬ 
taphs.) 

hoi  polloi  [Gr.],  The  many,  the  common  people, 
homme  d’affaires  [Fr.J,  A  man  of  business;  an 
agent. 

homme  de  robe  [Fr.],  A  person  in  a  civil  office, 
homme  d’esprit[Fr.],  A  wit,  a  genius. 

homo  factus  ad  unguem  [Lat.],  Usually  quoted 
thus,  though  the  proper  form  is  ad  unguem  I 
factus  homo  [Lat.l  (Hor.:  Sat.  I.  v.  32,  33;  cf. 
Pers.  i.  64,  65),  A  highly-polished,  accomplished 
man.  (The  expression  is  borrowed  from  the  prac¬ 
tice  in  sculptors,  who,  in  modeling,  give  the  finish¬ 
ing  touch  with  the  nail ;  or  from  joiners,  who  test 
the  accuracy  of  joints  in  wood  by  the  nail.) 

homo  homini  lupus  [Lat.]  [Lupus  est,  <fcc.] 

homo  multarum  llterarum  [Lat.],  A  man  of 
many  letters ;  a  man  of  extensivelearning. 

homo  solus  aut  deus  aut  daemon  [Lat.],  A  man 

to  live  alone  must  be  either  a  god  or  devil.  (Of. 
Eccles.  iv.  10;  Arist.:  Pol.  i.  1.) 

homo  sum,  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto 

[Lat.]  (Terence:  Heaut.  I.  i.  25),  I  am  a  man;  and 
1  consider  nothing  that  concerns  mankind  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  me. 

homo  trium  llterarum  [Lat.]  [Trium  liter- 

arum  HOMO.] 
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hon  hoi  theoi  philousin  apothneskei  neos 
[Gr.]  (A  fragment  from  Menander) ,  He  whom  the 
gods  love  dies  young.  [Quem  di,  &c.] 
honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense  [Fr.],  Shame  be  to 
him  who  thinks  evil  of  it.  (The  motto  of  the  Order 
of  the  Garter.)  [Garter,  in  Encyc.  Dict.] 
honores  mutant  mores  [Lat.],  Honors  change 
manners. 

honos  habet  onus  [Lat.],  Honor  is  burdened 
with  responsibility. 

horse  canonicae  [Latin],  Canonical  hours ;  pre¬ 
scribed  times  for  prayers. 

horresco  referens  [Lat.]  ( Virg JEn.  ii.  204),  I 
shudder  as  I  tell  the  story. 

hors  de  combat  [French],  Disabled,  unfit  to  con¬ 
tinue  a  contest. 

hors  de  la  loi  [Fr.],  Outlawed, 
hors  de  propos  [Fr.],  Wide  of  the  point ;  inap¬ 
plicable. 

hors  de  saison  [Fr.],  Out  of  season;  unseason¬ 
able. 

hors  d’ceuvre  [French],  Out  of  course;  out  of 
accustomed  place.  (Used  substantively  of  small 
appetizing  dishes  served  between  the  soup  and  the 
second  course.) 

hos  ego  versiculos  feci,  tulit  alter  honores 

ELat.]  (  Virgil ,  on  the  occasion  when  some  verses  he 
lad  written  on  the  shows  at  Rome  were  unjustly 
claimed  by  Bathyllus,  who  was  rewarded  for  them), 
I  wrote  these  lines,  another  has  borne  away  the 
honor.  [Sic  vos,  &c.] 

hotel  de  ville  [Fr.],  A  town-hall, 
hotel  Dieu  [Fr.],  A  hospital, 
hiimanum  est  errare  [Lat.],  To  err  is  human. 
(Cf.  Pope :  Essay  on  Criticism ,  525.) 

hunc  tucaveto  [Lat.]  ( Hor .:  Sat.  iv.85),  Beware 
of  him. 

hurtar  para  dar  por  Dios  [Sp.],  To  steal  in 
order  to  give  to  God. 


I. 


idee  fixe  [Fr.],  A  fixed  idea ;  intellectual  mono¬ 
mania. 

id  genus  omne  [Lat.]  (Hor.:  Sat.  I.  ii.  2),  All 
that  class.  (A  contemptuous  expression  for  the 
dregs  of  the  population.) 

ignorantia  non  excusat  legem  [Lat.],  Igno¬ 
rance  is  no  plea  against  the  law. 

ignoratio  elenchi  [Lat.],  Ignorance  of  the  point 
in  dispute;  the  logical  fallacy  of  arguing  to  the 
wrong  point. 

ignoti  nulla  cupldo  [Lat.],  There  is  no  desire 
for  that  is  unknown ;  our  wants  are  increased  by 
knowledge. 

ignotum  per  ignotius  [Lat.l,  (To  explain)  a 
thing  not  understood  by  one  still  less  understood. 

i  gran  dolori  sono  muti  [It.],  Great  griefs  are 
silent. 

11  a  le  diable  au  corps  [Fr.],  The  devil  is  in  him. 
Ilias  malorum  [Lat.]  ( Cicero :  Epist.  ad  Atti- 
cum,  viii.  11),  An  Iliad  of  woes;  a  host  of  evils. 
(From  the  fact  that  the  siege  of  Troy  lasted  ten 
years.) 

il  n’a  ni  bouche  ni  eperon  [Fr.],  He  has  neither 
mouth  nor  spur ;  he  has  neither  wit  nor  courage. 

il  ne  faut  jamais  defier  un  fou  [Fr.],  One  should 
never  provoke  a  fool. 

il  penseroso  [It.],  The  pensive  man.  (The  title 
of  one  of  Milton’s  poems.) 

il  sent  le  fagot  [Fr.],  He  smells  of  the  fagot ;  he 
is  suspected  of  heresy. 

imitatores,  servum  pecus  [Lat.]  (Hor.:  Ep.  I. 
xix.  19),  Ye  imitators ;  a  servile  herd. 

immedicabile  vulnus  [Lat.],  (Ovid.:  Met.  i. 
190),  An  incurable  wound;  an  irreparable  injury. 

imo  pectore  [Lat.],  From  the  bottom  of  one’s 
heart. 

impari  marte  [Lat.],  With  unequal  military 
strength. 

impedimenta  [Lat.],  Luggage ;  the  baggage  of 
an  army. 

imperium  in  imperio  [Lat.],  A  government  ex¬ 
isting  within  another.  (Said  of  a  power  set  up 
against  constituted  authority.) 
implicite  [Lat.],  By  implication, 
impos  animi  [Lat.],  Of  weak  mind, 
in  actu  [Lat.],  In  the  very  act;  in  reality, 
in  seternum  [Lat.],  Forever, 
in  articulo  mortis  [Lat.],  At  the  point  of  death, 
in  bianco  [It.],  In  blank,  in  white, 
in  camera  TLat.], In  the  judge’s  chamber;  in 
secret. 


Phrases  and  Quotations 

in  capite  [Lat.],  In  chief, 
in  coelo  quies  [Lat.],  There  is  rest  in  heaven, 
incredulus  odi  [Lat.]  (Hor.:  De  Arte  Poet., 181), 
Being  incredulous,  I  cannot  endure  it. 
in  curia  [Lat.],  In  court, 
in  de  Irae  [Lat.],  Hence  this  resentment, 
in  dubio  [Lat.],  In  doubt, 
in  sequilibrio  [Lat.],  In  equilibrium, 
n  esse  [Lat.],  In  being, 
in  extenso  [Lat.],  At  length,  extensively, 
in  extremis  [Lat.],  At  the  last  extremity, 
infandum  renovare  dolorem  [Lat.],  To  recall 
sad  recollections, 
infinito  [Lat.],  Perpetually, 
in  flagrante  delicto  [Lat.],  In  the  commission 
of  the  act. 

in  forma  pauperis  [Lat.],  After  the  manner  of  a 
pauper.  To  sue  in  forma  pauperis  is  to  sue  as  a 
poor  man ,  which  relieves  from  costs. 

in  foro  conscientiae  [Lat.],  Before  the  judgment 
seat  of  conscience. 

infra  dignitatem  [Lat.],  Below  one’s  dignity, 
in  futuro  [Lat.],  In  future. 

ingens  telum  necessitas  [Lat.],  Necessity  is  a 
powerful  incentive. 

in  hoc  signo  spes  mea  [Lat.],  In  this  sign  is  my 
hope. 

in  hoc  signo  vinces  [Lat.],  In  this  sign,  thou 
shalt  conquer. 

in  limine  [Lat.],  At  the  threshold, 
in  loco  [Lat.],  In  place. 

in  loco  parentis  [Lat.],  In  the  place  or  stead  of 
a  parent. 

in  medias  res  [Lat.],  Into  the  midst  of  things, 
in  medio  tutissimus  ibis  [Lat.],  You  will  go 
most  safely  iu  the  middle;  a  middle  course  is 
always  better. 

in  memoriam  [Lat.],  To  the  memory  of ;  in  mem¬ 
ory. 

in  nomine  [Lat.],  In  the  name  of. 
in  nubibus  [Lat.],  In  the  clouds, 
in  nuce  [Lat.],  In  a  nutshell, 
in  omnia  paratus  [Lat.],  Prepared  at  all  points 
or  for  aH  things. 

inopem  copia  fecit  [Lat.],  Abundance  made  him 
poor. 

inops  consilii  [Lat.],  Without  counsel, 
in  ovo  [Lat.],  In  the  egg. 
in  pace  [Lat.],  In  peace. 

in  partibus  infidelium  [Lat.],  In  Infidel  parts 

or  communities. 

in  perpetuam  rei  memoriam  [Lat.],  For  a  per¬ 
petual  memorial  of  the  affair, 
in  perpetuum  [Lat.],  Perpetually, 
in  petto  [It.],  Within  the  breast;  in  reserve, 
in  pleno  [Lat.],  In  full, 
in  posse  [Lat.],  In  possibility, 
in  prsesenti  [Lat.],  At  present, 
in  propria  persona  [Lat.],  In  his  own  or  proper 
person. 

in  puris  naturalibus  [Lat.],  In  a  state  of  nature ; 

entirely  naked. 

in  re  [Lat.],  In  the  matter  of. 
in  rem  [Lat.],  Against  the  thing  or  property, 
in  rerum  natura  [Lat.],  In  the  nature  of  things, 
in  sseculfi  saeculorum  [Lat.],  For  ages  on  ages, 
in  sano  sensu  [Lat.],  In  a  proper  sense, 
inscltia  est  |  adversum  stimulum  calces 
[Lat.]  (Terence:  Phormio,  I.  ii.  27,28),  It  is  mere 
folly  to  kick  against  the  spur.  (Cf.  Acts,  ix.  5.) 
insculpserunt  [Lat.],  They  engraved  it. 
insculpsit  [Lat.],  He  engraved  it. 
in  situ  [Lat.],  In  its  first  location, 
in  solo  Deo  salus  [Lat.],  In  God  alone  is  safety, 
insouciance  [Fr.],  Indifference, 
insouciant  [Fr.],  Indifferent, 
instar  omnium  [Lat.],  Like  all;  a  fair  sample, 
in  statu  quo  [Lat.],  In  the  original  state, 
in  suspenso  [Lat.],  In  suspense, 
in  te,  Domine,  speravi  [Latin],  In  thee,  Lord, 
have  I  hope. 

integros  haurire  fontes  [Lat.],  To  drink  from 
overflowing  fountains, 
inter  alia  [Lat.],  Among  others, 
inter  arma  silent  leges  [Lat.],  In  the  midst  of 
arms  the  laws  are  silent. 

inter  canem  et  lupum  [Lat.],  Between  dog  and 
wolf;  between  day  and  night. 


interdum  vulgus  rectum  videt  [Latin],  The 

common  or  vulgar  Sometimes  see  rightly. 

inter  fontes  et  flumina  nota  [Lat,],  Among 

notable  fountains  and  rivers, 
inter  nos  [Lat.],  Between  ourselves, 
inter  pocula  [Lat.],  At  one’s  cups, 
in  terrorem  [Lat.],  To  the  terror  of;  as  a  warn¬ 
ing. 

inter  se  [Lat.],  Among  themselves, 
inter  spem  et  metum  [Lat.],  Between  hope  and 
fear. 

in  totidem  verbis  [Lat.],  In  so  many  words, 
in  toto  [Lat.],  Entirely, 
intra  muros  [Lat.],  Within  the  walls, 
in  transitu  [Lat.],  In  transit, 
intra  parietes  [Lat.],  Within  walls, 
intriguant  [Fr.],  An  intriguer, 
intuta  quas  indecora  [Lat.],  That  which  is  dis¬ 
graceful  is  unsafe. 

in  un  batter  d’  occhio  [It.],  In  the  winking  ol 

an  eye. 

in  un  giorno  non  si  fe’  Roma  [It.],  Rome  was 

not  built  in  a  day. 
in  usu  [Lat.],  In  use. 

in  usum  Delphini  [Lat.],  For  the  use  of  the 
Dauphin. 

in  utroque  fidelis  [Lat.],  Faithful  in  both, 
in  utrumque  paratus  [Lat.],  Ready  for  either 

event. 

in  vacuo  [Lat.],  In  a  vacuum, 
in  verba  magistri  jurare  [Lat.],  To  swear  to,  or 
by,  the  words  of  a  master ;  to  adopt  opinions  on  the 
authority  of  another. 

inverso  ordine  [Lat.],  In  an  inverse  order, 
in  vino  veritas  [Lat.],  There  is  truth  in  wine; 
drunken  men  reveal  their  true  nature, 
invita  Minerva  [Lat.],  Contrary  to  one’s  genius, 
ipse  dixit  [Lat.],  He  himself  said  it. 
ipsissima  verba  [Lat.],  The  very  words, 
ipsissimis  verbis  [Lat.],  In  the  very  words, 
ipso  facto  [Lat.],  In  the  fact  itself, 
ipso  jure  [Lat.],  By  the  law  itself, 
ira  furor  brevis  est  [Lat.],  Anger  is  brief  mad- 
ness. 

ir  por  lana,  y  volver  trasquilado  [Sp.],  To  go 
for  wool,  and  come  back  shorn, 
ita  est  [Lat.],  It  is  so. 

ita  lex  scripta  est  [Lat.],  Thus  the  law  is  writ¬ 

ten. 

Italice  [Lat.],  In  Italian, 
ivresse  [Fr.],  Drunkenness. 

J. 

Jacta  est  alea  [Lat.],  The  die  is  cast, 
j’ai  bonne  cause  [Fr.],  I  have  a  good  cause, 
jalousie  [Fr.],  Jealousy ;  a  slatted  window-blind, 
jamais  arriere  [Fr.],  Never  behind, 
jamais  bon  coureur  ne  fut  pris  [Fr.],  A  good 
runner  is  never  caught. 

jam  redit  et  Virgo,  redeunt  Saturnia  regna 

[Lat.]  (Virg. :  Eel.  iv.  4],  Now  the  Virgin  and  the 
Saturnian  age  return.  (Of  the  reign  of  Astraea,  the 
Goddess  of  Justice,  in  the  Golden  Age.) 
januis  clausis  [Lat.],  With  closed  doors. 

Jardin  des  Plantes  [Fr.],  The  botanical  garden 
in  Paris. 

je  maintiendrai  le  droit  [Fr.].  I  will  maintain 

the  right. 

Je  ne  cherche  qu’un  [Fr.],  I  seek  but  one. 

je  ne  sais  quoi  [Fr.],  I  know  not  what. 

je  n’oublierai  jamais  [Fr.],  I  wiU  never  forget. 

je  suis  pret  [Fr.],  I  am  ready. 

jet  d’eau  [Fr.],  A  jet  of  water. 

jeu  de  mots  [Fr.],  A  play  on  words. 

jeu  d’esprit  [Fr.],  A  witticism. 

jeu  de  theatre  [Fr.],  Stage-trick. 

je  vis  en  espoir  [Fr.],  I  live  in  hope. 

joci  causa  [Lat.],  For  the  sake  of  a  joke. 

joli  [Fr.],  Pretty. 

jubilate  Deo  [Lat.],  Rejoice  in  God. 
jucundi  acti  labores  [Lat.],  Past  labors  are 

pleasant. 

judicium  Dei  [Lat.],  The  judgment  of  God. 
juge  de  paix  [Fr.],  Justice  of  the  peace, 
juncta  juvant  [Lat.],  United  they  assist. 


Juniores  ad  labores  [Latin],  The  young  for 
labors. 

Jupiter  tonaus  [Lat.],  Jupiter  the  thunderer. 
Jure  divino  [Lat.],  By  divine  law. 

Jure  humano  [Lat.],  By  human  law. 
juris  peritus  [Lat.],  One  versed  in  law. 

juris  utriusque  doctor  [Latin],  Doctor  of  both 
civil  and  canon  law. 

Jus  canonicum  [Lat.],  Canon  law. 

Jus  civile  [Lat.],  Civil  law. 

Jus  divinum  [Lat.],  Divine  law. 

Jus  et  norma  loquendi  [Lat.],  The  law  and  rule 

of  speech. 

Jus  gentium  [Lat.],  Law  of  nations, 
jus  gladii  [Lat.],  Law  of  the  sword. 

Jus  possessionis  [Lat.],  Law  of  possession. 

Jus  proprietatis  [Lat.],  The  right  of  property. 
Jus  summum  ssepe  summa  malitia  est  [Lat.], 
( Terence :  Heaut.,  IV.  v.  47),  Extreme  law  is  often 
extreme  wrong. 

juste  milieu  [Fr.],  The  proper  mean. 

Justitiae  soror  fides  [Lat.],  Faith  is  the  sister  of 
justice. 

Justum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum  [Lat.],  A 
just  man,  and  tenacious  of  his  position, 
juxta  [Lat.],  Near  by. 


K. 

kairon  gnothi  [Gr.],  Know  your  opportunity.  A 
saying  of  Pittacus,  one  of  the  Wise  Men  of  Greece, 
kat’  exochen  [Gr.],  Preeminently, 
keinkreuzer,  keinschweizer  [Ger.],  No  money, 
no  Swiss. 

L. 

la  beauts  sans  vertu  est  une  fleur  sans  par- 

fum  [Fr.],  Beauty  without  virtue  is  a  flower  with¬ 
out  fragrance. 

P  abito  e  una  seconda  natura  [It.],  Habit  is  a 
second  nature. 

labitur  et  labetur  in  omne  volubilis  aevum 

[Lat.],  ( Hor Ep.  I.  ii.  43),  It  glides  on,  and  will 
glide  on  for  ever. 

laborare  est  orare  [Lat.],  Work  is  prayer, 
labore  et  honore  [Lat.],  By  labor  and  honor, 
labor  ipse  voluptas  [Lat.],  Labor  is  its  own 
pleasure. 

labor  omnia  vincit  [Lat.],  Labor  conquers  all 
things. 

laborum  dulce  lenimen  [Lat.],  The  sweet  solace 
of  labor. 

l’adversite  fait  les  hommes  et  le  bonheur  les 

monstres  [Fr.],  Adversity  makes  men,  but  pros¬ 
perity  makes  monsters. 

la  critique  est  aisee,  et  l’art  est  difficile 
[Fr.],  Criticism  is  easy,  and  art  is  difficult, 
lache  [Fr.],  Lax  ;  relaxed. 

lade  nicht  alles  in  ein  schiff  [Ger.],  Do  not 
ship  all  in  one  bottom  ;  do  not  put  all  your  eggs  in 
one  basket. 

la  fame  non  vuol  leggi  [It.],  Hunger  obeys  no 
laws. 

T affaire  s’achemine  [Fr.],  The  business  is  pro¬ 
gressing. 

la  fortuna  aiuta  i  pazzi  [It.],  Fortune  helps 
fools.  _ 

la  fortune  passe  partout  [Fr.],  Fortune  passes 
everywhere ;  all  men  are  subject  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  fortune. 

la  gente  pone,  y  Dios  dispone  [Sp.],  Man  pro¬ 
poses,  but  God  disposes, 
laguna  [It.],  A  moor  ;  a  swamp, 
laissez  faire  [Fr.],  Let  alone, 
laissez-nous  faire  [Fr.],  Let  us  act. 

L’allegro  [It.],  The  merry  man.  (The  title  of  one 
of  Milton’s  poems.) 

la  maladie  sans  maladie  [Fr.]  The  sickness 
without  ill  health  ;  hypochondriacism. 

l’amour  et  la  fumee  ne  peuvent  se  cacher 
[Fr.],  Love  and  smoke  are  unable  to  conceal  them¬ 
selves. 

la  mentira  tiene  las  piernas  cortas  [Sp.],  A 
lie  has  short  legs. 

lana  caprina  [Lat.],  Goat’s  wool;  something 
which  has  no  existence. 

langage  des  halles  [Fr.],  Language  of  the 
market-places ;  slang.  ocg 


Classical  and  Modern  Languages. 

la  patience  est  amere,  mais  son  fruit  est 
doux  [Fr.],  Patience  is  bitter,  butits  fruit  is  sweet. 

lapis  philosophorum  [Lat.],  The  philosopher’s 
stone. 

lapoverta  e  la  madre  di  tutte  le  arti  [It.], 

Poverty  is  the  mother  of  all  arts, 
lapsus  calami  [Lat.],  A  slip  of  the  pen. 
lapsus  linguaa  [Lat.],  A  slip  of  the  tongue, 
lapsus  memorise  [Lat.],  A  slip  of  memory. 

lares  et  penates  [Latin],  Household  gods  of  the 
Romans. 

l’argent  [Fr.],  Money. 

lasciate  ogni  speranza  voi,  che  ’ntrate  [It.], 

(Dante:  Inf.,  iii.) ,  All  hope  abandon  ye  who  enter 
here. 

la  speranza  e  il  pan  de  miseri  [Ital.],  Hope  is 
the  bread  of  the  miserable. 

las  riquezas  son  bagajes  de  la  fortuna  [Sp.], 

Riches  are  the  baggage  of  fortune. 

lateat  scintillula  forsan  [Latin],  Perhaps  a 
small  spark  may  lie  hid. 

latet  anguis  in  herba  [Latin],  A  snake  lies  hid 
in  the  grass. 

latine  dictum  [Lat.],  Spoken  in  Latin. 

lauda  la  moglie  e  tienti  donzello  [It.],  Speak 
well  of  a  wife,  but  remain  unmarried. 

laudari  a  viro  laudato  [Lat.],  To  be  praised  by 
a  man  who  is  himself  praised. 

laudationes  eorum  qui  sunt  ab  Homero  lau- 
dati  [Lat.],  ( Cicero :  De  Fin.,. ii.  35),  Praises  from 
those  who  were  themselves  praised  by  Homer. 

laudator  temporis  acti  [Lat.],  A  praiser  of  the 
old  times. 

laudum  immensa  cupido  [Lat.],  Inordinate  lust 
for  praise. 

laus  Deo  [Lat.],  Praise  to  God. 

laus  propria  sordet  [Lat.],  Praise  of  one’s  own 

self  denies. 

1’avenir  [Fr.],  The  future, 
la  vertu  est  la  seule  noblesse  [Fr.],  Virtue  is 
the  only  nobility. 

l’eau  en  vient  a  la  bouche  [Fr.],  Making  one’s 
mouth  water. 

le  beau  monde  [Fr.],  The  fashionable  world, 
le  bon  temps  viendra  [Fr.],  The  good  time  will 
come. 

lector  benevole  [Lat.],  Kind  reader. 

le  cofit  en  ote  le  gofit  [ Fr.],  The  cost  takes  away 

the  taste. 

le  demi-monde'  [Fr.],  Individuals  of  lax  morals, 
le  diable  boiteux  [Fr.],  The  lame  devil,  or  the 
devil  on  crutches. 

legatus  a  latere  [Lat.],  A  papal  embassador, 
legerete  [Fr.],  Lightness. 

le  grand  monarque  [Fr.],  The  great  monarch; 
the  title  assumed  by  Louis  XlV. 
le  grand  oeuvre  [Fr.],  The  great  work, 
le  jeu  n’en  vaut  pas  la  chandelle  [Fr.],  The 
game  is  not  worth  the  candle. 

le  monde  est  le  livre  des  femmes  [Fr.],  The 
world  is  woman’s  book, 
le  mot  d’enigme  [Fr.],  The  key  of  the  enigma, 
l’empire  deslettres  [Fr.],  The  empire  of  letters, 
leonina  societas  TLat.],  A  lion’s  society, 
le  parole  son  feminine,  e  i  fatti  son  maschi 
Ital.],  Words  are  feminine,  and  deeds  are  mascu- 
ine. 

le  pas  [Fr.],  Precedence, 
le  point  de  jour  [Fr.],  The  break  of  day. 
le  roi  et  l'etat  [Fr.],  The  king  and  the  state, 
le  roi  le  veut  [Fr.],  The  king  wills  it. 
le  roi  s’avisera  [Fr.],  The  king  will  consider, 
les  absens  ont  toujours  tort  [Fr.],  The  absent 
are  always  in  the  wrong. 

les  affaires  font  les  hommes  [Fr.],  Business 
makes  men. 

les  bras  croises  [Fr.],  With  hands  crossed, 
les  douxyeux  [Fr.],  Soft  glances, 
lese-majeste  [Fr.],  High  treason, 
les  extremes  se  touchent  [French],  Extremes 

touch. 

les  larmes  aux  yeux  [Fr.],  Tears  in  one’s  eyes, 
les  murailles  ont  des  oreilles  [French],  Walls 

have  ears. 

les  plus  sages  ne  le  sont  pas  toujours  [Fr.], 
The  wisest  men  are  not  wise  always, 
l’etoile  du  nord  [Fr.],  The  star  of  the  north, 
le  tout  ensemble  [Fr.J,  All  together, 
lettre  de  cachet  [Fr.],  A  sealed  letter, 
lettre  de  change  [Fr.],  A  bill  of  exchange. 
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lettre  de  creance  [Fr.],  Letter  of  credit, 
lettre  de  marque  [Fr.],  A  letter  of  marque, 
leve  fit  quod  bene  fertur  onus  [Latin],  That 
which  is  well  borne  becomes  a  light  burden. 

le  vrai  n’est  pas  toujours  vraisemblable  [Fr.], 
The  truth  is  not  always  palpable, 
lex  loci  [Lat.],  The  law  of  the  place, 
lex  non  scripta  [Latin],  The  unwritten  or  com¬ 
mon  law. 

lex  scripta  [Lat.],  Written  or  statute  law. 
lax  talionis  [Lat.],  The  law  of  retaliation, 
lex  terrae  [Lat.],  The  law  of  the  land, 
l’homme  propose,  et  Dieu  dispose  [Fr.],  Man 
proposes,  and  God  disposes. 

liaisons  dangereuses  [Fr.],  Dangerous  connec¬ 
tions. 

libertas  et  natale  solum  [Latin],  Liberty  and 

[one’s]  native  soil. 

liberum  arbitrium  [Lat],  Freedom  to  choose, 
libraire  [Fr.],  A  bookseller, 
licentia  vatfim  [Lat.],  Poetical  license, 
limae  labor  et  mora  [Lat.],  The  labor  and  delay 
of  the  file ;  the  slow  and  laborious  polishing  of  an 
essay. 

l’inconnu  [Fr.],  The  unknown, 
l’incroyable  [Fr.],  The  incredible, 
lingua  Franca  [It.],  The  language  of  the  Franks. 
A  mixed  language  spoken  in  the  East, 
lis  litem  generat  [Lat.],  Strife  begets  strife, 
lis  sub  judice  [Lat.],  A  case  under  judicial  con¬ 
sideration. 

litem  lite  resolvere  [Latin],  To  settle  strife  by 
strife. 

lite  pendente  [Lat.],  During  the  trial, 
litera  scripta  manet  [Lat.],  The  written  char¬ 
acter  remains. 

lo  barato  es  caro  [Sp.],  A  bargain  is  dear, 
l’occhio  del  padrone  ingrassa  il  cavallo  [It.], 
The  master’s  eye  fattens  the  horse, 
loci  communes  [Lat.],  Common  places, 
loco  citato  [Lat.],  In  the  place  quoted.  [Loo. 

C-IT.] 

locus  classicus  [Lat.],  A  classical  passage ;  the 
acknowledged  place  of  reference, 
locus  crlminis,  [Lat.],  The  scene  of  the  crime, 
locus  in  quo  [Lat.],  The  place  in  which, 
longo  intervallo  [Lat.],  By  or  with  a  long  inter¬ 
val. 

loyaute  m’oblige  [Fr.],  Loyalty  binds  me. 
lucidus  ordo  [Lat.]  ( Hor .:  De  Arte  Poet.,  41), 
A  perspicuous  arrangement, 
lucri  causa  [Lat.],  For  the  sake  of  gain, 
lucus  a  non  lucendo  [Lat.],  An  elliptical  ex¬ 
pression  which  may  be  rendered  in  English:  The 
word  lucus  (=a  grove)  is  derived  from  luceo  (=to 
shine),  because  it  does  not  admit  light.  This  anti- 
phrastic  derivation,  which  is  by  no  means  an  iso¬ 
lated  case,  was  favored  by  Servius  (in  Virg.:  JEn, 
i.  441),  and  is  noticed  by  Quintilian  (i.  6),  but  only 
to  condemn  it.  Hence  the  phrase  has  become  pro¬ 
verbial  in  ridicule  of  far-fetched  etymologies,  or  of 
anything  inconsequent  and  absurd. 

lupum  auribus  teneo  [Lat.]  ( Terence :  Phor- 
mio,  III.  ii.  21),  I  hold  a  wolf  by  the  ears;  I  have 
caught  a  Tartar. 

lupus  est  homo  homini  [Lat.]  ( Plaut .:  Asin. 
II.  iv.  88),  Man  is  a  wolf  to  his  fellow-man;  one 
man  preys  on  another. 

lupus  in  fabula  [Lat.]  ( Cicero :  Ep.  ad  Atti- 
cum.  xiii.  33),  The  wolf  in  the  fable;  talk  of  the 
devil  and  he  will  appear. 

lusus  naturae  [Lat.],  A  freak  of  nature;  a  de¬ 
formed  animal  or  plant. 


M. 

ma  chere  [Fr.],  My  dear  (fem.). 

maestro  di  color  che  sanno  [Ital.]  ( Dante :  Inf. 
iv.),  Master  of  those  that  know.  (Applied  by  Dante 
to  Aristotle.) 

mafoi  [Fr.],  Upon  my  faith  ;  upon  my  word. 

magister  ceremoniarum  [Latin],  A  master  of 
the  ceremonies. 

magna  clvitas,  magna  solitudo  [Lat.],  A  great 

city  is  a  great  solitude. 

magnae  spes  altera  Romas  [Latin],  A  second 
hope  of  mighty  Rome ;  used  of  any  young  man  of 
promise. 

magna  est  veritas  et  praevalebit  [Latin],  Al¬ 
tered  from  1  Esdras  iv.  41.,  where  the  reading  is 
prcevalet),  Truth  is  mighty,  and  will  prevail. 
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magna  est  vis  consuetiidlnls  [Latin},  Great  is 

the  power  of  habit. 

magnas  inter  opes  inops  [Lat.l  ( Hor .,  III.  xvi. 
28),  Poor  in  the  midst  of  great  wealth. 

magni  nominis  umbra  [Lat.].  [Stat  magnt, 
Ac.] 

magnum  bonum  [Lat.],  A  greatgood, 
magnum  opus  [Lat.],  A  great  undertaking;  the 
'great  work  of  a  man’s  life, 
maintien  le  droit  [Fr.],  Maintain  the  right, 
maison  de  campagne  [Fr=],  A  country  house, 
maison  de  sante  [Fr.],  A  private  asylum  or  hos¬ 
pital. 

maison  de  ville  [Fr.],  A  town  halL 
maitre  des  basses  oeuvres  [Fr.],  A  night-man. 
maitre  des  hautes  oeuvres  [French],  An  execu¬ 
tioner  ;  a  hangman. 

maitre  d’hotel  [Fr.],  A  house  steward, 
maladie  du  pays  [Fr.],  Home-sickness, 
mala  fide  [Lat.],  With  bad  faith;  treacherously, 
mal  de  dents  [Fr.],  Toothache, 
nal  de  mer  [Fr.],  Sea  sickness, 
mal  de  tete  [Fr.],  Headache, 
mal  entendre  [Fr.],  A  misunderstanding;  a  mis¬ 
take. 

malgrd  nous  [Fr.],  In  spite  of  us. 
malheur  ne  vient  jamais  seul  [Fr.],  Misfor¬ 
tunes  never  come  singly, 
mail  exempli  [Lat.],  Of  a  bad  example, 
mail  principii  malus  finis  [Lat.],  The  bad  end 
•of  a  bad  beginning. 

malis  avibus  [Lat.],  With  unlucky  birds,  i.  e., 
with  bad  omens. 

malo  modo  [Lat.],  In  an  evil  manner, 
malus  pudor  [Lat.],  False  shame, 
manibus  pedibusque  [Lat.],  With  hands  and 
feet ;  tooth  and  nail, 
manu  forti  [Lat.],  With  a  strong  hand, 
manu  propria  [Lat.],  With  one’s  own  hand, 
mardi  gras  [Fr.],  Shrove  Tuesday, 
mare  olausum  [Lat.],  A  closed  sea,  a  bay. 
mariage  de  conscience  [Fr.],  A  private  mar¬ 
riage. 

mariage  de  convenance  [Fr.],  A  marriage  of 
•convenience ;  or  from  interested  motives. 

mars  gravior  sub  pace  latet  [Lat.]  ( Claud.: 
Dc  sex  con.  H.  Augusti,  307),  A  more  serious  warfare 
i3  concealed  by  seeming  peace. 

materiem  superabat  opus  [Lat.]  {Ovid:  Met., 

ii.  5),  The  workmanship  was  more  valuable  than 
the  raw  material. 

mauvaise  honte  [Fr.],  False  shame, 
mauvais  gofit  [Fr.],  False  taste 
mauvais  sujet  [Fr.],  A  worthless  fellow, 
m^decin,  gueris-toi  toi-meme  [Fr.],  Physician, 
heal  thyself. 

meden  agan  [Gr.],  Not  too  much  of  anything. 
{Ne  quid  nimis.] 

mediocria  firma  [Lat.],  Moderate  things  are 
Dnrest. 

medio  tutissimus  Ibis  [Lat.]  {Ovid:  Met.,  ii. 
<37),  You  will  travel  safest  in  a  middle  course. 

mega  biblion  mega  kakon  [Gr.]  (Adapted  from 
a  maxim  of  Callimachus,  preserved  in  Athenceus, 

iii.  72),  A  big  book  is  a  big  nuisance. 

megaie  polis  megale  eremia  [Gr.],  A  great  city 
is  a  great  solitude.  (Cf.  Byron:  Childe  Harold , 
ii.  2G.) 

me  judice  [Lat.],  I  being  the  judge ;  in  my  opin¬ 
ion. 

memor  et  fidelis  [Lat.],  Mindful  and  faithful, 
mcmoria,  in  seterna  [Lat.],  In  eternal  remem¬ 
brance. 

mens  agitat  molem  [Lat.]  (Virg .:  JEn.,  vi.  727), 
A  mind  informs  the  mass.  Used  by  Virgil  in  a 
pantheistic  sense  of  the  world ;  often  applied  to  an 
unwieldy,  dull-looking  person. 

mens  sana  in  corpore  sano  [Lat.]  {Juv.,  x.356), 
A  sound  mind  in  a  healthy  body. 

mens  sibi  conscia  recti  [Lat.]  {Virg.:  JEn., 
i.  604),  A  mind  conscious  of  its  own  rectitude, 
meo  perlculo  [Lat.],  At  my  own  risk, 
meo  voto  [Lat.],  At  my  own  wish, 
metron  ariston  [Gr.],  Moderation  is  best.  (A 
favorite  saying  of  the  philosopher  Cleobulus.) 

mia  chelidon  ear  ou  poiei  [Gr.]  {Ariel. :  Eth.  N., 
i.  vii.  15),  One  swallow  does  not  make  a  spring. 

rnihi  Cura  futiiri  [Latin],  My  care  is  for  the 
"hiture. 

^mlrabilc  dictu  [Latin]  {Virg.:  Georg,  ii.  30), 
•Wonderful  to  relate. 


Phrases  and  Quotations 

mlr&bile  visu  [Lat.],  Wonderful  to  see. 
mise-en-scene  [Lat.],  The  staging  of  a  play, 
miseris  succurrere  disco  [Lat.].  [Non  ignaba, 
Ac.] 

modo  et  forma  [Lat„]s  In  manner  and  form, 
modus  operand!  [Lat.],  The  manner  of  working, 
mollia  tempora  fandi  [Latin]  (Altered  from 
Virg-  JEn.,  iv.  293, 294),  The  favorable  moment  for 
speaking. 

mon  ami  [Fi%],  My  friend, 
mon  cher  [Fr.],  My  dear  (fellow), 
monumentum  sere  perennius  [Lat.].  [Exbgi, 
Ac.] 

snore  majorum  [Lat.],  After  the  manner  of  our 

ancestors. 

more  suo  [Lat.],  In  his  usual  manner, 
mors  janua  vitae  [Latin],  Death  is  the  gate  of 
[everlasting]  life. 

mors  omnibus  comm  finis  [Lat.],  Death  is  com¬ 
mon  to  men. 

mos  pro  lege  [Lat.],  Usage  has  the  force  of  law. 
mot  du  guet  [Fr.],  A  watchword, 
mots  d’usage  [Fr.],  Words  in  common  use. 
motu  proprio  [Lat.],  Of  his  own  accord, 
multum  in  parvo  [Lat.],  Much  in  little, 
munus  Apolline  dignum  [Lat.]  {Hor.:  Ep.  II. 
i.  216),  A  gift  worthy  the  acceptance  of  Apollo. 

muraglia  bianca,  carta  di  matto  [It.],  A  white 
wall  is  the  fool’s  paper, 
musicale  [Fr.],  A  musical  entertainment, 
mutatis  mutandis  [Lat.],  The  necessary  changes 
being  made. 

mutato  nomine,  de  te  (  tabula  narratur 

[Lat.]  {Hor.:  Sat.  I.  i.  69,  701,  With  a  mere  change 
of  name  the  story  is  applicable  to  you.  (Cf.  2  Sam. 
Xii.  1-7.) 

N. 

nascimur  poStse,  flmus  5ratores  [Lat.],  We  are 
born  poets,  we  become  orators  by  training.  [Poeta 
nascitue,  &c.] 

natale  solum  [Lat.]  {Ovid:  Met.  vii.  52),  The 
land  of  one’s  birth. 

naturam  expellas  furca,  tamen  usque  recur- 

ret  [Lat.l  {Hor:  Ep.  I.  x.  24),  Though  you  may 
drive  out  Nature  with  a  pitchfork,  she  will  always 
come  back ;  inborn  character  is  ineradicable. 

ne  cede  malis,  sed  contra  audentior  It5 
[Lat.]  ( Virg. :  JEn.,  vi.  95),  Do  not  yield  to  misfor¬ 
tunes;  on  the  contrary,  go  more  boldly  to  meet 
them. 

necessitas  non  habet  legem  [Lat.],  Necessity 
knows  no  law. 

nec  mora,  nec  requiesTLat.]  {Virg. :  Georg,  iii. 
110:  JEn.  v.  458,  xii.  553),  Neither  delay,  nor  rest; 
without  intermission. 

nec  pluribus  impar  [Lat.],  No  unequal  match 
for  many.  The  motto  assumed  by  Louis  XIV.  when 
he  planned  the  subjugation  of  Europe. 

nec  prece,  nec  pretio  [Lat.]  {Auct.  ad  Heren., 
iii.  3),  Neither  by  entreaty  nor  bribery ;  neither  by 
paying  nor  praying. 

nec  scire  fas  est  omnia  [Lat.]  {Hor.,  III.  iv. 
22),  We  are  not  allowed  to  know  all  things. 

nec  temere,  nec  timide  [Lat.],  Neither  rashly 
nor  timidly. 

nefasti  dies  [Lat.],  Days  on  which  judgment 
could  not  be  pronounced  nor  public  assemblies  be 
held ;  hence,  unlucky  days. 

ne  front!  crede  [Lat.],  Don’t  trust  to  appear¬ 
ances. 

nemine  contradlcente  [Lat.],  No  one  contra¬ 
dicting. 

nemine  dissentiente  [Lat.],  No  one  dissenting, 
nemo  fuit  repenteturpissimus  [Lat.]  {Juv.:  ii. 
83),  No  man  becomes  a  villain  all  at  once. 

nemo  me  impune  lacessit  [Lat.],  No  one  pro¬ 
vokes  me  with  impunity.  The  motto  of  the  Order 
of  the  Thistle. 

nemo  mortalium  omnibus  horis  sapit  [Lat.], 
No  man  is  wise  at  all  times ;  the  wisest  may  make 
mistakes. 

nemo  solus  satis  sapit  [Lat.],  No  man  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  wise  of  himself. 

ne  (non)  plus  ultra  [Lat.],  Nothing  further;  the 
uttermost  point ;  perfection. 

ne  puero  gladium  [Lat.],  Do  not  intrust  a  sword 
to  a  boy. 

ne  quid  detriment!  respublica  capiat  [Lat.], 

Lest  the  State_  suffor  any  injury.  The  inunction 
given  to  the  Dictator  when  invested  with  supreme 
authority. 


ne  quid  nimis  [Lat.]  (Terence),  Too  much  is 
worse  than  none. 

nervi  belli pecunia  [Lat.]  ( Cicero :  Philip,  v.  2) , 
Money  is  the  sinews  of  war. 

ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam  [Lat.],  The  shoemaker 
should  not  go  beyond  his  last.  (A  Latin  version  of 
a  rebuke  said  to  have  been  addressed  by  Apelles  to 
a  shoemaker  who  pointed  ou'  some  errors  in  the 
painting  of  a  slipper  in  one  of  the  artist’s  works, 
and  then  began  to  criticise  other  parts  of  the  pic¬ 
ture.] 

nit"  ntes,  aut  perfice  [Lat.],  Do  not  attempt,  or 
carry  i*  out  thoroughly. 

nihil  tetigit  quod  non  ornavit  [Latin],  He 
touched  nothing  without  embellishing  it.  (A  mis¬ 
quotation  from  Johnson’s  Epitaph  on  Goldsmith  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Johnson  wrote :  Qui  nullum 
fere  scribendi  genus  non  tetigit,  nulhim  quod  tetigit 1 
non  ornavit  (Who  left  scarcely  any  kind  of  writing 
untouched,  and  adornedall  that  he  did  touch).  The 
misquotation  led  a  distinguished  scholar  to  criti¬ 
cise  Johnson’s  Latinity  in  terms  which  he  would 
not  have  employed  had  he  seen  the  whole  passage. 

~\1  admlrari  [Lat.]  {Hor.:  Ep.  I.  vi.  1),  To  be 
astonished  at  nothing. 

nil  consclre  sibi,  nulla  pallescere  culpa 
[Lat.]  {Hor.:  Sat.  I. i. 59),  To  be  conscious  of  no 
fault,  to  turn  pale  at  no  accusation. 

nil  desperandum  [Let.]  {Hor.:  I.  vii  22),  There 
is  no  cause  for  despair ;  never  despair. 

nil  nisi  cruce[Lat.],  Nothing  but  by  the  cross; 
no  reward  without  suffering. 

ni  l’un  ni  l’autre  [Fr.],  Neither  one  nor  the 
other. 

nimium  ne  crede  color!  [Lat.]  {Virg.:  Eel.  ii. 
17),  Do  not  trust  too  much  to  your  good  looks, 
n’importe  [Fr.],  It  is  of  no  consequence, 
nisi  Dominus,  frustra  [Latin]  (Ps.  cxxvii.  1, 
Vulg.),  Unless  the  Lord  is  with  us,  our  labor  ia 
vain. 

nitor  in  adversum  [Lat.]  {Ovid:  Met.  ii.  72),  I 
strive  against  opposition. 

nobilitas  sola  est  atque  unica  virtus  [Lat.] 
{Juv.,  viii.  20),  Virtue  is  the  true  and  only  nobility. 

noblesse  Oblige  [Fr.],  Nobility  imposes  obliga¬ 
tions;  much  is  expected  from  persons  of  good 
position. 

no  es  oro  todo  lo  que  reluce  [Sp.],  All  is  not 

gold  that  glitters. 

no  hay  cerradurasi  es  de  oro  la  ganzua  [Sp.], 
There  is  no  lock  but  a  golden  key  will  open  it. 
nolens  volens  [Lat.],  Willing  or  unwilling, 
noli  me  tangere  [Lat.],  Don’t  touch  me. 
nolle  prosequi  [Lat.],  To  be  unwilling  to  prose¬ 
cute. 

nolo  episcopari  [Lat.],  I  do  not  wish  to  be  a 
bishop. 

nom  de  guerre  [Fr.],  A  war  name, 
nom  de  plume  [Fr.],  A  pen  name, 
nomen  et  omen  [Lat.],  Name  and  omen, 
nomina  stultorum  parietibus  hserent  [Lat.], 
Names  of  fools  appear  upon  the  walls. 

non  amo  te  Sabidi,  nec  possum  dlcere  quare 
[Latin]  {Mart.,  I.  xxxiii.  1),  I  do  not  love  thee, 
Sabidius,  nor  can  I  say  why.  (The  original  of  Tom 
Brown’s  epigram,  “  I  do  not  love  thee,  Dr.  Fell.” 
non  assumpsit  [Lat.],  He  did  not  assume, 
non  compos  mentis  [Lat.],  Not  in  sound  mind, 
non  constat  [Lat.],  It  does  not  appear, 
non  cuivis  homini  contingit  adire  Corinthum 
[Lat.],  It  does  not  come  to  every  man  to  go  to 
Corinth. 

non  datur  tertium  [Lat.],  There  is  not  a  third 

one  given. 

non  deficiente  crumena  [Lat.],  The  purse  not 
failing. 

non  ens  [Lat.],  Non-existence, 
non  est  inventus  [Lat.],  He  has  not  been  found, 
non  est  vivere,  sed  valere  vita  [Latin],  Not 
merely  to  live,  but  to  have  good  health,  is  life. 

non  far  mai  il  medico  tuo  erede  [Ital.],  Never 
make  your  physician  your  heir. 

non  ignara  mali,  miseris  succurrere  disco 
[Lat.]  {Virg.:  JEn.,  i.  630),  Not  unacquainted  with 
misfortune,  I  learn  to  succor  the  wretched, 
non  libet  [Lat.],  It  does  not  please, 
non  liquet  [Lat.],  It  is  not  clear, 
non  mi  ricordo  [It.],  I  don’t  remember, 
non  multa,  sed  multum  [Lat.],  Not  many,  but 
much. 

non  nobis  solum  [Latin],  Not  solely  for  ou> 

se'ves. 

non  nostrum  est  tantas  componere  lites 
[Lat.],  It  is  not  for  us  to  settle  such  disputes. 


non  Obstante  [Lat.],  Notwithstanding. 

nonobstant  clameur  de  baro  [Fr.],  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  hue  and  cry. 

non  ogni  flore  fa  buon  odore  [It.],  It  i3  not 
every  flower  that  smells  sweet. 

non  omne  licitum  bonestum  [Lat],  Every  law¬ 
ful  act  is  not  necessarily  honorable. 

non  omnia  possumus  omnes  [Lat],  We  are 

Dot  all  able  to  do  all  things. 

non  omnis  moriar  [Lat.],  I  shall  not  wholly  die. 

non  passlbus  sequis  [Lat.]  ( Virg Mneid), 
Not  with  equal  steps.  (Sometimes  applied  to  a 
person  who  has  been  outstripped  by  another  in 
the  race  for  fame,  wealth,  &c.) 
non  placet  [Lat.]  [Placet.] 
non  plus  ultra  [Lat]  [Ne  plus  ultra.] 
non  quls,  sed  quid  [Lat.]  Not  who,  but  what 
non  quo,  sed  quomodo  [Lat],  Not  by  whom, 
bat  how. 

non  sequltur  [Lat.],  It  does  not  follow, 
non  slbi,  sed  omnibus  [Lat],  Not  for  self,  but 
for  all. 

non  sibi,  sed  patriae  [Lat],  Not  for  self,  but 

for  one’s  country. 

non  sum  quails  eram  [Lat.],  I  am  not  what  I 
was. 

non  tali  auxilio  [Lat.],  Not  with  such  aid. 
nonumque  prematur  in  annum  [Lat.],  Let  it 
be  preserved  for  nine  years. 

non  vender  la  pelle  dell’  orso  prima  dl  pig- 
llarlo  [It.],  Don’t  sell  the  bearskin  before  you  nave 
©aught  the  bear. 

nosce  telpsum  [Lat],  Know  thyself, 
noscitur  a  sociis  [Lat.],  One  is  known  from  his 
associates. 

nota  bene  ( N. .  B.)  [Lat],  Mark  welL 
notatu  dignum  [Lat],  Worthy  of  nota 
Notre  Dame  [Fr.],  Our  Lady, 
n’oubliez  pas  [Fr.],  Don’t  forget 
nous  avons  change  tout  cela  [Fr.],  We  have 
ohanged  all  that, 
nous  verrons  [Fr.],  We  shall  see. 
nouvelles  [Fr.],  News. 

'  nouvellette  [Fr.],  A  short  tale  of  Action, 
novus  homo  [Lat.],  A  new  man. 
nuance  [Fr.],  Shade;  tint, 
uadis  verbis  [Lat.],  In  plain  or  naked  words, 
nudum  pactum  [Lat.],  A  mere  agreement 
Rugae  canorse  [Lat.],  Trifles  of  song. 

HUgis  armatus  [Lat.],  Armed  with  trifles, 
nul  bien  sans  peine  [French],  No  good  without 
labor,  or  pain. 

nulla  dies  sine  linea  [Lat],  Not  a  day  without 
a  line. 

nulla  nuova,  buona  nuova  [It.],  No  news  is 

good  news. 

null!  secundus  [Lat.],  Second  to  none. 

nullius  addictus  jurare  in  verba  magistr 
fLat.],  Not  bound  to  swear  to  the  words  of  any  mas¬ 
ter.  . 

nullius  filius  [Lat],  The  son  of  nobody, 
nunc  aut  nunquam  [Lat.],  Now  or  never. 

nunquam  minus  solus ,  quam  cum  solus  [Lat], 
Never  less  alone  than  when  alone. 

nunquam  non  paratus  [Lat.],  Never  unpre¬ 
pared. 

nuptise  [Lat.],  Nuptials. 

nusquam  tuta  fides  [Lat.],  Our  faith  is  nowhere 

safe. 


o. 

Oblit  [Lat.],  He,  or  she,  died, 
obiter  dictum  [Lat],  Said  by  thetvay.' 
obra  de  comun,  obra  de  ningun  [Sp.],  Every¬ 
body’s  work  is  nobody’s  work. 

obscurum  per  obscurius  [Latin],  Illustrating 
obscurity  by  obscurity. 

Cbservanda  [Lat.],  Things  to  be  observed. 
Obsta  principiis  [Lat.],  Resist  the  beginnings, 
obstupui,  steteruntque  comae  [Lat.],  I  was 
amazed,  and  my  hair  stood  on  end. 
occurrent  nubes  [Lat.],  Clouds  will  intervene, 
oderint  dum  metuant  [Lat.],  Let  them  hate, 
when  they  fear. 

odi  profanum  [Lat.],  I  loathe  the  profane, 
odium  in  longum  jacens  [Lat.],  An  old  grudge. 


Classical  and  Modern  Languages. 

odium  medicum  [Lat.],  The  hatred  (for  one 
another)  of  physicians. 

odium  theologicum  [Lat.],  The  hatred  (for  each 
other)  of  theologians. 

ceil  de  bceuf  [Fr.],  A  bull’s  eye. 
oeuvres  [Fr.],  Works. 

offlcina  gentium  [Lat.],  Workshop  of  the  na¬ 
tions. 

o  fortunatos  nimium,  sua  si  bona  n3rint, 
agricolas  [Lat.],  O  too  fortunate  farmers,  if  they 
knew  their  own  blessings. 

ofrecer  mucho,  especie  es  de  negar  [Sp.],  To 
offer  much  is  a  species  of  denial. 

ogni  bottega  ha  la  sua  malizia  [It.],  Every 
shop  has  its  trick ;  there  are  tricks  in  all  trades. 

ogni  medaglia  ha  il  suo  riverso  [It.1,  Every 
medal  has  its  reverse. 

ogniuno  per  se,  e  Dio  per  tutti  [It.],  Every  one 
for  himself,  and  God  for  all. 

Ohe!  jam  satis  [Lat.],  Oh,  now  there  is  enough, 
omen  faustum  [Lat.],  A  favorable  omen, 
omne  bonum  desuper  [Lat.],  All  good  comes 
from  above. 

omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico  [Lat.],  Unknown 
things  are  believed  to  be  magnificent. 

omnem  movere  lapidem  [Lat.],  To  turn  every 
stone ;  to  leave  no  stone  unturned. 

omne  simile  est  dissimile  [Lat.l,  Every  like  is 
unlike ;  if  there  were  not  unlikeness  there  would  be 
identity. 

omne  solum  forti  patria  [Lat.],  Every  land  to 

the  brave  is  his  country. 

omne  trinum  perfectum  [Lat.],  All  things  per¬ 
fect  are  threefold. 

omne  tulit  punctum  qui  miscuit  utile  dulci 

[Lat.]  ( Hor De  Arte  Poet.,  344),  He  has  gained 
every  point  who  has  mixed  the  useful  and  the  agree¬ 
able. 

omnia  ad  Dei  gloriam  [Latin],  All  to  the  glory 
of  God. 

omnia  bona  bonis  [Lat.],  To  the  good  all  things 
are  good. 

omnia  cum  Deo  [Lat.],  All  things  with  God. 
omnia  mors  aequat  [Lat.]  (Claud.:  Rapt.  Pro- 
8erp.  ii.  362),  Death  levels  all  distinctions. 

omnia  mutantur,  nos  et  mutamur  in  1111s 
[Lat.]  (Borbonius :  Dictum  Lotharii  I.),  All  things 
are  subject  to  change,  and  we  change  with  them. 
(Tempora  mutantur,  &c.) 

omuia  Vincit  amor  [Latin],  Love  conquers  all 
things. 

omnia  vincit  labor  [Lat.],  Labor  conquers  all 

things. 

omnibus  hoc  vitium  est  [Latin],  In  all  is  this 

vice. 

omnibus  invideas,  Zoile :  nemo  tibi  [Latin], 
You  may  envy  everybody,  Zoilus;  nobody  envies 
you. 

omnis  amans  amens  [Latin],  All  lovers  are  dis¬ 
traught. 

on  commence  par  §tre  dupe;  onfinitparetre 
fripon  [Fr.J,  They  begin  by  being  fools,  and  end  ia 
becoming  knaves. 

on  connait  l’ami  an  besoin  [Fr.],  We  know  our 

friends  in  our  time  of  need, 
on  dit  [Fr.],  They  say. 

onus  probandi  [Lat.],  The  burden  of  proving; 
ope  et  consilio  [Lat.],  With  aid  and  advice, 
operse  pretium  est  [Lat.],  It  is  worth  the  effort, 
opprobrium  medicorum  [Lat.],  The  reproach 

of  physicians. 

optimates  [Lat.],  Of  the  best  grade, 
opus  operatum  [Lat.],  External  show  or  appear¬ 
ance. 

ora  e  sempre  [It.],  Now  and  always, 
ora  et  labora  [Lat.],  Pray  and  work, 
ora  pro  nobis  [Lat.],  Pray  for  us. 
orate  pro  anima  [Lat.],  Pray  for  the  soul  (of), 
orator  fit,  poeta  nascitur  [Lat.],  The  orator  is 
made ;  the  poet  is  born, 
ore  rotundo  [Lat.],  With  round  voice, 
ore  tenus  [Lat.],  By  word  of  mouth, 
origo  mali  [Lat.],  Origin  of  evil. 

0 !  si  sic  omnia  [Lat.],  Oh,  if  he  had  always 
(acted)  thus. 

os  rotundum  [Lat.],  A  round  mouth. 

0  tempora !  0  mores  !  [Lat.],  O  times !  O  man- 

ners  1 

otia  dant  vitia  [Lat.],  Ease  breeds  vice, 
otiosa  sedulitas  [Lat.],  Easy  industry, 
otium  cum  dignitate  [Lat.],  Ease  with  dignity, 
otium  sine  dignitate  [Lat.],  Ease  without  dig¬ 
nity. 
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otium  sine  literis  mors  est  [Lat.l  Leisure 

without  letters  is  death, 
oublier  je  ne  puis  [Fr.],  I  can  never  forget. 
OUl-dire  [Fr.],  Report;  hearsay. 

OUVert  [Fr.],  Open, 
ouvrage  [Fr.],  A  work. 

ouvrage  de  longue  haleine  [French],  A  work 
requiring  long  breath, 
ouvriers  [Fr.],  Workmen. 

P. 

pabulum  acherontis  [Lat.],  Food  for  Acheron. 
(Said  of  a  dying  person.) 
pace  tua  [Lat.],  With  your  approval, 
pacta  conventa  [Lat.],  The  agreed  conditions, 
padrone  [It.],  Employer ;  landlord, 
pallida  mors  [Lat.],  Pale  death, 
palmam  qui  meruit  ferat  [Lat.],  Let  him  who 
merits  it  bear  the  palm. 

palma  non  sine  pulvere  [Lat.],  The  prize  is  uoc 
obtained  without  the  dust  (of  labor), 
pa*  acces  [Fr.],  By  fits  and  starts, 
par  accident  [Fr.],  By  accident, 
par  accord  [Fr.],  By  agreement, 
par  avance  [Fr.],  In  advance, 
par  ci  par  la  [Fr.],  Here  and  there, 
par  complaisance  [Fr.],  With  or  from  complais¬ 
ance. 

par  d6pit  [Fr.],  From  spite, 
parem  non  fert  [Lat.],  He  brooks  no  peer, 
par  exemple  [Fr.],  For  instance, 
par  excellence  [Fr.],  Through  excellence, 
par  faveur  [Fr.],  By  favor, 
par  force  [Fr.],  By  force, 
par:’  passu  [Lat.],  With  equal  pace, 
paritur  pax  bello  [Lat.],  Peace  is  produced  by 
war. 

parlez  du  loup,  et  vous  verrez  sa  queue  [Fr.], 
Speak  of  the  wolf,  and  you  will  see  his  tail. 

par  negotlis,  neque  supra  [Lat.],  Equal  to  his 
business,  and  not  above  it. 

par  nobile  fratrum  [Lat.],  A  noble  pair  of 
brothers. 

parole  d’honneur  [Fr.],  Parole  of  honor, 
par  oneri  [Lat.],  Equal  to  the  burden, 
par  pari  refero  [Lat.],  I  return  tit  for  tat. 
par  precaution  [Fr.],  From  precaution, 
pars  adversa  [Lat.],  The  adverse  party, 
par  signe  de  m^pris  [Fr.],  As  a  sign  of  con¬ 
tempt. 

pars  pro  toto  [Lat.],  The  part  for  the  whole, 
particeps  criminis  [Lat.],  A  party  to  the  crime, 
particulier  [Fr.],  A  private  gentleman, 
partie  carree  [Fr.],  A  party  of  four,  usually  two 
men  and  two  women, 
partout  [Fr.],  Everywhere, 
partuiiunt  montes,  nascetur  ridiculus  mus 
[Lat.],  The  mountains  are  in  travail ;  a  ridiculous 
mouse  will  be  born. 

parva  componere  magnis  [Lat.],  To  compare 
Small  with  great. 

parva  leves  capiunt  anlmas  [Latin],  Small 
affairs  captivate  little  minds, 
parvum  parva  decent  [Latin],  Small  affairs 

become  a  small  person. 

pas  a  pas  on  va  bien  loin  [Fr.],  Step  by  step 

one  goes  a  good  distance, 
passager  [Fr.],  A  passenger, 
passe-partout  [Fr.],  A  principal  key. 
pasticcio  [It.],  Patchwork, 
pate  de  foie  gras  [Fr.],  A  pie  of  goose  livers, 
paterfamilias  TLat.],  The  father  of  a  family, 
pater  noster  [Lat.],  Our  Father.  The  first  words 
of  the  Lord’s  prayer. 

pater  patriae  [Lat.],  Father  of  his  country, 
pathemata  mathemata  [Gr.]  (Herod,  i.  207), 
One  learns  by  suffering.  [Qua]  nocent,  &c.] 
patience  passe  science  [French],  Patience  sur- 
passes  science, 
patisserie  [Fr.],  Pastry. 

patres  conscripti  [Lat.],  Conscript  fathers.  (A 
name  given  to  the  Roman  senators.) 
patriis  virtutibus  [Lat.],  By  ancestral  virtue, 
patris  gar  esti  pas’  hin’  han  pratte  tis  en 
[Greek]  (Aristophanes:  Plutus,  1,151),  Every  land 
where  a  man  is  successful  is  his  native  land.  [Ubi 
patria.  &c.l 
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pav6  [Fr.],  Pavement, 
pax  in  bello  [Lat.],  Peace  in  war. 
pax  orbis  terrarum  [Lat.],  The  sovereignty  of 
the  world.  (A  legend  of  frequent  occurrence  on 
Roman  coins.) 

pax  Romana  [Lat.]  (cf.  Plin.  xxvii.  1,  1),  The 
Roman  Empire. 

pax  vobiscum  [Lat.],  Peace  be  with  you. 
peccavi  [Lat.],  I  have  sinned, 
pedir  peras  al  olmo  [Sp.],  To  look  for  pears  upon 
the  elm. 

peine  forte  et  dure  [Fr.],  Strong  and  hard  pun¬ 
ishment. 

peithein  dorakaitheous  logos  [Gr.]  ( Eurip .: 
Medea,  ed.  Paley ,  964) ,  Gifts  persuade  even  the  gods, 
as  the  proverb  says. 

pendente  lite  [Lat.],  Pending  the  litigation, 
penetralia  [Lat.],  Secret  repositories, 
pensle  [Fr.],  A  thought, 
per  ambages  [Lat.],  By  ambiguous  ways, 
per  angusta  ad  augusta  [Lat.],  Through  toil 
to  greatness. 

per  annum  [Lat.],  By  the  year, 
per  aspera  ad  astra  [Lat.],  Through  hardship 
to  the  stars  (or  triumph) . 
per  capita  [Lat.],  By  the  head, 
per  centum  [Lat.],  By  the  hundred, 
per  contra  [Lat.],  By  the  contrary, 
per  contante  [It.  j.  For  cash, 
per  conto  [It.],  Upon  account, 
per  diem  [Lat.],  By  the  day. 
perdu  [Fr.],  Lost. 

pere  de  famille  [Fr.],  The  father  of  a  family, 
per  fas  et  nefas  [Lat.] ,  Through  right  and  wrong. 

perfervidum  ingenium  Scotorum  [Lat.],  The 

intensely  earnest  character  of  the  Scotch. 

per  gradus  [Lat.],  Gradually, 
periculum  in  mora  [Lat.],  Delay  is  dangerous, 
per  interim  [Lat.],  In  the  interim;  between 
whiles. 

per  mare,  per  terras  [Lat.],  Through  sea  and 
land. 

per  mese  [It.],  By  the  month, 
permitte  diis  csetera  [Lat.],  Trust  the  rest  to 
the  gods. 

per  pares  [Lat.],  By  one’s  equals, 
perpetuum  silentium  [Lat.],  Perpetual  silence, 
per  pid  strade  si  va  a  Roma  [It.],  There  are 
many  roads  to  Rome, 
per  saltum  [Lat.],  By  a  leap, 
per  se  [Lat.],  By  or  in  itself, 
per  troppo  dibatter  la  verita  si  perde  [It*], 
Truth  is  lost  by  too  much  discussion, 
per  viam  [Lat.],  By  the  way  of. 
pessimi  exempli  [Lat.],  Of  the  worst  example, 
petit  [Fr.],  Small. 

petit  coup  [Fr.],  A  small  stratagem, 
petitio  principii  [Lat.],  A  begging  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  involved. 

petit-maitre  [Fr.],  A  little  master ;  a  fop. 
peu-a-peu  [Fr.],  Little  by  little ;  by  degrees, 
pied  a  terre  [Fr.],  A  resting-place,  a  temporary 
lodging. 

pigliar  due  colombi  a  una  fava  [It.],  To  catch 
two  pigeons  with  one  bean ;  to  kill  two  birds  with 
one  stone. 

pis  aller  [Fr.],  The  worst  or  last  shift, 
placet  [Lat.],  It  seems  right,  it  is  approved  of. 
The  formula  by  which  the  members  of  an  (Ecumen¬ 
ical  Council  or  a  University  senate  record  affirma¬ 
tive  votes.  The  negative  formula  is  non  placet. 
poco  a  poco  [It.],  Little  by  little ;  by  degrees, 
poeta  nascitur,  non  fit  [Lat.],  The  poet  is  born, 
not  made.  [N ascimur  poeta;,.  &c.] 
point  d’appui  [Fr.],  Prop;  point  of  support, 
pondere,  non  numero  [Lat.],  By  weight,  not  by 
number. 

populus  vult  decipi,  decipiatur  [Lat.],  The 
people  wish  to  be  deceived ;  let  them  be  deceived, 
post  bellum  auxilium  [Lat.],  Aid  after  the  war. 
post  equitem  sedet  atracura  [Lat.]  (Hor.  III. 
i.  40),  Black  care  sits  behind  the  rich  man  on  horse¬ 
back  ;  riches  and  high  position  bring  cares. 

pour  acquit  [Fr.],  Paid,  settled ;  the  usual  form 
ofreceipt. 

pour  faire  rire  [Fr.],  To  excite  laughter, 
pour  faire  visite  [Fr.],  To  pay  a  visit, 
pour  prendre  conge  [French],  To  take  leave. 
Usually  abbreviated  to  P.  P.  C. 


Phrases  and  Quotations 

praemonitus,  prsemunitus  [Lat.],  Forewarned, 
forearmed. 

prendre  la  lune  avec  les  dents  [Fr.],  To  sieze 
the  moon  in  one’s  teeth ;  to  aim  at  impossibilities. 

presto  maturo,  presto  marcio  [It.],  Soon  ripe, 
soon  rotten. 

pret  d’accomplir  [Fr.],  Ready  to  accomplish, 
pret  pour  mon  pays  [French],  Ready  for  my 
country. 

preux  chevalier  [Fr.],  A  brave  knight, 
prima  facie  [Lat.],  At  the  first  glance, 
principia,  non  homines  [Lat.],  Principles,  not 
men. 

principiis  obsta[Lat.]  {Ovid:  Rented.  Am.  91), 
Resist  the  first  advances. 

prior  tempore,  prior  jhre  [Lat.],  First  in  point 
ot  time  first  by  right ;  first  come  first  served. 

pro  aris  et  focis  [Latin],  For  our  altars  and 
hearths  ;  for  our  homes, 
probatum  est  [Lat.],  It  is  proved, 
probitas  laudatur  et  alget  [Lat.]  ( Juv.,  i.  74), 
Honesty  is  praised  and  left  to  starve, 
pro  bono  publico  [Lat.],  For  the  public  good, 
pro  Deo  et  ecclesia  [Latin],  For  God  and  the 
Church. 

profanum  vulgus  [Lat.]  [Odi  profanum,  &c.] 
pro  forma  [Lat.],  As  a  matter  of  form, 
proh  pudor,  For  shame, 
pro  memSria  [Lat.],  As  a  memorial, 
pro  rege,  lege,  grege  [Lat.],  For  the  king,  the 
law,  and  the  people. 

pugnis  et  calcibus  [Lat.],  With  fists  and  heels; 
With  might  and  main. 

punica  fides  [Lat.],  Punic  faith;  treachery. 


Q. 

quae  nocent,  docent  [Lat.],  Things  which  injure, 
instruct;  we  are  taught  by  painful  experience; 
what  pains  us,  trains  us. 

qualis  ab  incepto  processerit  et  sibi  constet 

tLat.]  ( Hor de  Arte  Poet.,  12),  As  he  begins,  let 
dm  go  on,  and  be  consistent  with  himself, 
qualis  rex,  talis  grex  [Lat.],  Like  king,  like 
people. 

qualis  vita,  finis  ita  [Lat.],  As  life  is,  so  will  its 
end  be. 

quamdiu  se  bene  gesserit  [Lat.],  As  long  as  he 
behaves  himself ;  during  good  behavior. 

quandoque  bonus  dormltat  Homerus  [Lat.] 
(.Hor.:  de  Arte  Poet.,  359),  Even  good  Homer  nods 
sometimes ;  the  wisest  make  mistakes. 

quanti  est  sapere  [Lat.]  (Terence:  Eunuchus, 
IV.  vii.  21) ,  How  valuable  is  wisdom, 
quantum  libet  [Lat.],  As  much  as  you  like, 
quantum  meruit  [Latin],  As  much  as  he  de¬ 
served. 

quantum  mutatus  ab  illo  [Lat.]  ( Virg. :  JEn., 
ii.  274) ,  How  changed  from  what  he  was. 
quelque  chose  [Fr.],  Something ;  a  trifle, 
quern  di  diligunt  |  adolescens  moritur  [Lat.] 

(Plant.:  Bacch.  iv.  7,  18,  19),  He  whom  the  gods 
love  dies  young. 

qui  a  bu  boira  [Fr.],  The  tippler  will  go  on  tip¬ 
pling  ;  it  is  hard  to  break  off  bad  habits, 
quid  faciendum?  [Lat.],  What  is  to  be  done? 
quid  rides?  [Lat.]  (Hor.:  Sat.  I.  i.  69),  Why  do 
you  laugh?  [Mutato  nomine,  &c.] 

quien  poco  sabe,  presto  lo  reza  [Sp.],  He  who 
knows  little  soon  tells  it. 
quien  sabe?  [Sp.],  Who  knows? 
qu’il  soit  comme  il  est  desire  [Fr.],  Let  it  be 
as  desired. 

qui  m’aime  aime  mon  chien  [Fr.],  Love  me, 
love  my  dog. 

qui  n’a  sante,  n’a  rien  [Fr.],  He  who  has  not 
health,  has  nothing. 

qui  nimium  probat,  nihil  probat  [Lat.],  He 
who  proves  too  much  proves  nothing. 

qui  non  proficit,  deficit  [Lat.],  He  who  does  not 
advance,  loses  ground. 

quis  custodiet  ipsos  custodes?  [Lat.]  (Juv., 
vi.  346,  347) ,  Who  shall  keep  the  keepers? 

qui  tacet  consentire  videtur  [Lat.],  He  who 
keeps  silence  is  assumed  to  consent ;  silence  gives 
consent. 

qvi  timide  rogat  docet  negare  [Lat.],  He  who 
asks  timidly  courts  denial, 
qui  va  la  ?  [Fr.],  Who  goes  there  ? 
quoad  hoc  [Lat.],  To  this  extent. 


quo  animo  [Lat.],  With  what  Intention, 
quocunque  jaceris  stabit  [Latin],  Wherever 
you  throw  it,  it  wiU  stand.  (The  motto  of  the  Isle 
of  Man.) 

quocunque  modo  [Lat.],  In  whatever  manner, 
quocunque  nomine  [Latin],  Under  whatever 
name. 

quod  avertat  Deus  !  [Lat.],  God  forbid! 
quod  bene  notandum  [Latin],  Which  is  to  be 

especially  noted. 

quod  erat  demonstrandum  [Lat.],  Which  was 
to  be  proved.  [Q.  E.  D.] 
quod  erat  faciendum  [Latin],  Which  was  to  be 
done.  [Q.  E.  F.J 

quod  hoc  sibi  vult?  [Latin],  What  does  this 

mean? 

quod  non  opus  est,  asse  carum  est  [Lat.]  (A 

saying  of  Cato,  quoted  by  Seneca,  Ep.  xciv.),  What 
is  not  necessary  is  dear  at  a  penny, 
quod  vide  (q.  v.)  [Lat.],  Which  see. 
quo  fata  vocant  [Lat.],  Whither  the  Fates  call. 

quo  fas  et  gloria  ducunt  [Lat.],  Where  duty 
and  glory  lead. 

quorum  pars  magna  fui  [Lat.]  (Virg.:  JEn., ii. 
6) ,  Of  which  I  was  an  important  part, 
quos  Deus  vult  perdere,  prius  dementat 

[Lat.]  (probably  altered  from  a  passage  in  Euryp- 
ides),  Those  whom  God  wills  to  destroy  He  first  de¬ 
prives  of  their  senses. 

quot homines,  tot  sententias  [Lat.]  (Terence: 
Phormio,  II.  iii.  14),  Many  men,  many  minds. 

R. 

raison  d’6tat  [Fr.],  A  state  reason. 

raison  d’etre  [Fr.],  The  reason  for  a  thing’s  e«- 

istence. 

rara  avis  in  terris,  nlgroque  simillima 
cygno  [Latin]  (Juv.,  vi.  164),  An  extremely  rare 
bird,  and  very  like  a  black  swan  (supposed  not  tt 
exist).  The  first  four  words  are  often  used  ironi¬ 
cally. 

ratione  soli  [Lat.],  According  to  the  soil, 
recte  et  suaviter  [Lat.J,  Justly  and  mildly, 
rectus  in  curia  [Lat.],  Upright  in  court,  with 
clean  hands. 

redolet  lucerna  [Lat.],  It  smells  of  the  lamp. 
(Said  of  any  labored  literary  production.) 
re  infecta,  [Lat.],  The  business  being  unfinished, 
relata  refero  [Lat.],  I  tell  the  tale  as  I  heard  it. 
rem  acu  tetigisti  [Lat.]  (Plant. :  Rudens,  V.  ii, 
19),  You  have  touched  the  matter  with  a  needle ;  yoxr 
have  described  it  accurately. 

remis  velisque  [Lat.],  With  oars  and  sails;  with 
all  one’s  might. 

res  angusta  domi  [Lat.]  (Juv.,  iii.  165),  Nar¬ 
rowed  circumstances  at  home ;  limited  means. 

res  est  sacra  miser  [Lat.],  A  man  in  distress  i& 
a  sacred  object. 

res  gestse  [Lat.],  Things  done,  exploits, 
res  judicata  [Lat.],  A  matter  decided;  a  case 
already  settled. 

respice  finem  [Lat.],  Look  to  the  end. 
respondre  en  Normand  [French],  To  answer  in 
Norman ;  to  speak  evasively, 
resurgam  [Lat.],  I  shall  rise  again, 
rete  nuova  non  piglia  uccello  vecchio  [Ital.], 
A  new  net  won’ t  catch  an  old  bird. 

revenons  a  nos  moutons  [Fr.],  Let  us  return  to 
our  sheep  ;  let  us  come  back  to  our  subject. 

rlderein  stomacho  [Lat.]  (Cic.:  Ep.Fam.,  ii. 
16),  To  laugh  inwardly  ;  to  laugh  in  one’s  sleeve, 
ride  si  sapis  [Lat.],  Laugh  if  you  are  wise, 
rien  n’est,  beau  que  le  vrai  [Fr.],  There  is 
nothing  beautiful  but  truth. 

rirabien  qui  rira  le  dernier  [Fr.],  He  laughs 
weH  who  laughs  last. 

rire  entre  cuir  et  chair,  rire  sous  cape  [Fr.]. 

To  laugh  in  one’s  sleeve, 
rire  sous  cape  [Fr.].  [Rire  entre,  &c.] 
rixatur  de  lana  ssepe  caprlna  [Lat.]  (Hor. : 
Ep.  I.  xviii.  15),  He  often  quarrels  about  goat* 
wool,  i.  e.,  trifles. 

robe  de  chambre  [French],  A  dressing-gown,  a 
morning-gown. 

robe  de  nuit  [Fr.],  A  night  dress, 
rudis  indlgestaque  moles  [Lat.]  (Ovid:  Met. 
i.  7),  A  rude  and  undigested  mass, 
ruit  mole  sua  [Lat.].  [Yis  consili,  &c.] 
ruse  de  guerre  [Fr.],  A  military  stratagem. 


fB8  tU  urbe  [Lat.]  {Mart.,  XII.  lvii.  21),  A  resi¬ 
dence  xn  or  near  town,  with  many  of  the  advantages 
■ot  the  country. 

rusticus  expectat  dum  defluat  amnis,  at  ille 
|  labitur,  et  iabetur  in  omne  volubilis  aevum 
[Lat.]  {Hor. :  Ep.  I.  ii.  42,  43),  The  peasant  wait3 
till  the  river  shall  cease  to  flow,  but  it  glides  on, 
and  will  glide  on  forever. 


.  s. 

sal  atticum  [Lat.],  Attic  salt,  i.  e.,  wit. 
salvo  jfire  [Lat.],  Without  prejudice, 
salv  O  pudore[Lat.],  Without  offence  to  modesty, 
sanan  cuchilladas,  mas  no  malas  palabras 
[Sp.],  Wounds  from  a  knife  will  heal,  but  not  those 
from  the  tongue. 

sans  peur  et  sans  reproche  [Fr.],  Fearless  and 
stainless. 

sans  rime  et  sans  raison  [Fr.],  Without  rhyme 

or  reason. 

sans  souci  [Fr.],  Free  from  care. 

sapere  aude  [Lat.]  {Hor.:  Ep.  I.  ii.  40),  Dare  to 
be  wise. 

sat  cito,  si  sat  bene  [Lat.],  Quickly  enough  if 
well  enough. 

satis  eloauentise,  sapientise  parum  [Latin] 

{Sail.:  Bell.  Cat.,  v.  5),  Eloquence  enough,  out  too 
little  wisdom. 

satis  superque  [Lat.],  Enough,  and  more  than 
enough. 

sat  pulchra,  si  sat  bona  [Lat.],  Fair  enough  if 
good  enough  ;  handsome  is  that  handsome  does, 
sauve  qui  peut  [Fr.],  Save  yourselves, 
savoir  faire  [Fr.],  Tact, 
savoir  Vivre  [Fr.],  Good  breeding, 
sdegno  d’amante  poco  dura  [Italian],  A  lover’s 
anger  is  shortlived, 
secretaire  [Fr.],  A  writing  desk, 
secundum  artem  [Lat.],  According  to  the  rules 
of  art. 

selon  les  regies  [Fr.],  According  to  rule, 
semel  abbas,  semper  abbas,  [Lat.],  Once  an 
abbot,  always  an  abbot. 

semel  insanlvimus  somnes  [Lat.]  {Mantuanus : 
Eel.  i.),  We  have  all  been  mad  at  some  time. 

semper  avarus  eget  [Lat.]  {Hor.:  Ep.  I.  ii. 
56.],  The  avaricious  man  is  always  in  want, 
semper  fidelis  [Lat.],  Always  faithful, 
semper  idem  [Lat.],  Always  the  same, 
semper  paratus  [Lat.],  Always  prepared, 
semper  timidum  scelus  [Lat.],  Crime  is  always 
fearful. 

sempre  il  mal  non  vien  per  nuocere  [Ital.], 
Misfortune  is  not  always  an  evil. 

se  non  e  vero,  e  ben  trovato  [Ital.],  If  it  is  not 
true ,  it  is  cleverly  invented, 
sequiturque  patrem,  non  passibus  sequis 

tLati]  {Virg. :  JEn.  ii.  724),  He  follows  his  father, 
mt  not  with  equal  steps. 

sero  venientibus  ossa  [Lat.],  The  bones  for 
those  who  come  late ;  those  who  come  late  get  the 
leavings. 

serus  in  caelum  redeas  [Lat.]  {Hor.,  I.  ii.  45), 
May  it  be  long  before  you  return  to  heaven  ;  long 
life  to  you. 

servare  modum  [Lat.],  To  keep  within  bounds, 
servus  servorum  Dei  [Lat.],  The  servant  of 
the  servants  of  God.  (One  of  the  titles  of  the 
Pope.) 

sic  eunt  fata  hominum  [Lat.],  Thus  go  the 
destinies  of  men. 

sic  Itur  ad  astra[Lat,.]  {Virg.:  JEn.  ix.  641), 
Thus  do  we  reach  the  stars. 

Sic  passim  [Lat.],  So  in  various  places, 
sic  semper  tyrannis  [Latin],  Ever  thus  with 
tyrants. 

sic  transit  gloria  mundi  [Lat.],  So  the  glory 
of  this  world  passes  away.  (The  first  words  of  a 
sequence  said  to  have  been  used  at  the  installation 
of  the  Popes.) 

sicut  ante  [Lat.],  As  before, 
sicut  patribus,  sit  Deus  nobis  [Lat.]  (Cf.  III. 
Eeg.  viii.  57,  Vulg.),  May  God  be  with  us,  as  he  was 
with  our  fathers. 

sic  volo,  siejubeo,  stat  pro  ratione  voluntas 
[Lat.J  (Altered  from  Juv.,  vi.  222),  Thus  I  will, 
thus  I  command,  my  pleasure  stands  for  a  reason. 

sic  vos  non  vobis  [Lat.],  Thus  do  ye,  but  not  for 
yourselves.  The  commencement  of  each  of  four 
verses  which  Virgil  wrote,  but  left  incomplete,  on 
the  occasion  when  Bathyllus  claimed  some  lines 
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really  written  by  the  poet,  who  alone  was  able  to 
complete  the  verses,  and  thus  prove  their  author¬ 
ship  [Hos  Ego,  &c.].  Used  of  persons  by  whose 
labors  others  have  unduly  profited. 

si  Deus  nobiscum,  quis  contra  nos?  [Lat.] 
(Cf.  Rom.  viii.  31,  Vulg.),  If  God  be  with  us  who 
shall  be  against  us? 

sile  et  philosophus  esto  [Latin],  Hold  your 
tongue,  and  you  will  pass  for  a  philosopher. 

silent  leges  inter  arma  [Lat.]  [Inter  arma, 
&c.]. 

simile  gaudet  simili  [Lat.],  Like  loves  like, 
similia  similibus  curantur,  [Lat.],  Like  things 
are  cured  by  like.  (The  principle  of  homoeopathy.) 

si  monumentum  requiris  circumspice  [Lat.], 
If  you  seek  my  monument,  look  around.  (The 
epitaph  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  of  which  he  was  the  architect.) 

simplex  munditiis  [Lat.l  {Hor.,  I. v. 5), Simple, 
in  neat  attire ;  neat,  not  gaudy. 

Sine  Cura  [Lat.],  Without  care  or  change, 
sine  dubio  [Lat.],  Without  doubt, 
sine  mora  [Lat.],  Without  delay, 
sine  prsejudicio  [Lat.],  Without  prejudice, 
si  parva  licet  componere  magnis  [Latin] 
{Vira.:  Georg,  iv.  176) ,  If  it  be  lawful  to  compare 
small  things  with  great, 
siste,  viator  [Lat.]  [Sta,  viator.] 

_  sit  tibi  terra  levis  [Lat.],  May  the  earth  lie 
light  upon  thee.  (An  inscription  often  found  on 
Roman  tombstones :  frequently  abbreviated  to  S.  T. 
T.  L.) 

si  vis  pacem,  para  bellum  [Lat.J,  If  you  wish 
for  peace,  prepare  for  war. 

Skene  pas  ho  bios  [Gr.]  (Greek  Anthol.),  Life  is 
all  a  stage.  (Cf.  Shakesp. :  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7.) 

s51a  nobilitas  virtus  [Lat.]  [Nobilitas  sola, 
&c.]. 

solitudinem  faciunt,  pacem  appellant  [Lat.] 

{Tacitus:  Agric.  xxx.),  They  make  a  wilderness 
and  call  it  peace.  (There  is  a  bitter  sneer  in  the 
original  which  is  almost  untranslatable.  The 
Latin  paa;=peace,  and  was  also  used  for  dominion. 
So  that  the  British  chieftain  Calgacus,  from  whose 
speech  the  quotation  is  taken,  meant,  “They  lay 
waste  a  country,  and  boast  that  they  have  brought 
it  into  subjection  to  Rome.”)  (Pax  orbis  terra- 
rum,  pax  Romana.] 

sophen  de  mlso  [Gr.],  Eurip.:  Hipp.,  ed.  Paley, 
640, 1  hate  a  blue-stocking  (cf.  Juv.  vi.,  4C3-58). 

souffler  le  chaud  et  le  froid  [Fr.],  To  blow  hot 
and  cold. 

spes  sibi  quisque  [Lat.]  {Virg.:  JEn.  xi.  309), 
Let  each  man’s  hope  be  in  himself ;  let  him  trust  to 
his  own  resources. 

speude  bradeos  [Gr.],  Make  haste  slowly.  A 
favorite  saying  of  Augustus  Csesar  {Suet.  ii.  25). 
LFestina  lente.] 

splendide  mendax  [Lat.]  {Hor.,  III.  xi.  35), 
Nobly  untruthful ;  untrue  for  a  good  object.  (Often 
used  ironically  of  an  unblushing  liar.) 

sponte  sua  [Lat.],  Spontaneously;  of  one’s  (or 
its)  own  accord. 

spretse  injuria  formae  [Lat.]  {Virg.:  JEn.  i.  27), 
The  affront  offered  to  her  slighted  beauty.  (In 
allusion  to  the  resentment  of  Juno  because  Paris 
gave  the  golden  apple  to  Venus  as  the  prize  of 
beauty.) 

stat  magni  nominis  umbra  [Lat.],  {Lucan: 
Pharsalia,  i.  135),  He  stands,  the  shadow  of  a 
mighty  name. 

stat  nominis  umbra  [Lat.],  An  adaptation  of 
the  preceding,  used  by  “  Junius”  as  the  motto  of 
his  Letters. 

stat  pro  ratione  voluntas  [Lat.],  [Sic  volo, 
&c.]. 

status  quo,  status  in  quo,  statu  quo  [Lat.] 

The  state  in  which. 

status  quo  ante  bellum  [Lat.].  The  state  in 
which  the  belligerents  were  before  war  com¬ 
menced.  [Uti  possidetis.] 
sta,  viator,  heroem  calcas  [Lat.],  Stop,  trav¬ 
eler,  thou  treadest  on  a  hero’s  dust.  (The  epitaph 
inscribed  by  Cond6  over  the  grave  of  his  great 
opponent,  Merci.) 

stemmata  quid  faciunt?  [Lat.],  {Juv.  viii.  1), 
Of  what  value  are  pedigrees? 

studium  immane  loquendi  [Lat.],  An  insatia¬ 
ble  desire  for  talking. 

Sturm  und  drang  [Ger.],  Storm  and  stress  (q.  v.) 
in  Encyc.  Dict. 

sua  culque  VOluptas  [Lat.],  Every  man  has  his 
own  pleasures.  [Trahit  sua,  &c.] 
suaviter  in  modo,  fortiter  in  re  [Lat.],  Gentle 
in  manner,  resolute  in  execution, 
sub  colore  juris  [Lat.],  Under  color  of  law. 
sub  hoc  signo  vinces  [Lat.],  [In  hoc,  &c.] 


sublata  causa,  tollitur  effectus  [Lat.],  Tb© 
effect  ceases  when  the  cause  is  removed.- 
sub  psena  [Lat],  Under  a  penalty, 
sub  rosa  [Lat.],  Under  the  rose;  secretly, 
sub  silentio  [Lat.],  In  silence ;  without  formal 
notice  being  taken. 

sub  specie  [Lat.],  Under  the  appearance  of. 
sub  voce  [Lat.],  Under  such  or  such  a  word, 
sui  generis  [Lat.],  Of  its  own  kind;  unique, 
summumjus,  summa  injuria  est  [Lat.],  {Cic¬ 
ero:  De  Off.,  i.  10),  The  rigor  of  the  law  is  the 
height  of  oppression. 

sumptibus  publicis  [Lat.],  At  the  public  ex¬ 
pense. 

sunt  bona,  sunt  qusedam  mediocria,  sunt 
mala  plura  [Lat.],  {Mart.,  I.,xvii.  1),  Some  things 
(in  this  book)  are  good,  some  middling,  but  more 
are  bad. 

suo  marte  [Lat.],  By  his  own  powers  or  skill, 
suppressio  veri,  suggestio  falsi  [Lat.],  The 
suppression  of  the  truth  is  the  suggestion  of  8 
falsehood. 

surgit  amari  aliquid  [Lat.],  {Lucretius :  De  Her, 
Nat.,  iv.,  1,134) ,  Something  bitter  arises, 
suum  culque  [Lat.],  Let  each  have  his  own. 
SUUS  culque  mos  [Lat.]  {Terence:  Phormio,IL. 
iii.  14),  Every  one  has  his  own  particular  habit. 


tableau  vivant  [Fr.],  Living  tableau, 
tabula  rasa  [Lat.],  A  smooth  tablet, 
tache  sans  tache  [Fr.],  A  work  without  a  flaw, 
tsedium  vitse  [Lat.],  Weariness  of  life, 
taille  [Fr.],  Form ;  shape, 
tarn  Marte  quam  Minerva  [Lat.],  As  much  by 
Mars  as  Minerva ;  as  fit  for  war  as  for  science  or 
art. 

tarn  Marti  quamMercurio  [Lat.],  As  much  for 
Mars  as  for  Mercury  j  as  fit  for  war  as  for  negotia¬ 
tion. 


tangere  vulnus  [Lat.],  To  touch  the  wound, 
tantsene  animis  ccelestibus  irse  ?  [Lat.],  Can 
heavenly  minds  entertain  such  wrath  ? 
tant  mieux  [Fr.],  So  much  the  better, 
tanto  buon,  che  val  niente  [Ital.],  So  good  as 
to  be  good  for  nothing. 


tant  pis  [Fr.],  So  much  the  worse, 
tant  s’en  faut  [Fr.],  Far  from  it. 
tant  soit  peu  [Fr.],  Never  so  little, 
tantum  vidit  Virgilium  [Lat.],  He  saw  only 
Virgil ;  he  had  eyes  only  for  the  celebrity, 
te  judice  [Lat.],  You  judging, 
tel  est  notre  plaisir  [Fr.],  Such  is  our  pleas¬ 
ure. 

tel  maxtre,  tel  valet  [Fr.],  As  the  master,  so 

the  man. 

telum  imbelle  sine  ictu  [Lat.],  A  playful  wea¬ 
pon  without  a  sting. 

tempora  mutantur,  et  nos  mutamur  in  illis 

[Lat.],  The  times  are  altered,  and  we  are  altered 
with  them. 


tempori  parendum  [Lat.],  One  must  conform 
to  the  times. 

tempus  edax  rerum  [Lat.],  Time  the  devourer 

of  all  things. 

tempus  fugit  [Lat.],  Time  flies, 
tempus  ludendi  [Lat.],  The  time  for  play, 
tempus  omnia  revelat  [Lat.],  Time  reveals  all. 
tenax  propositi  [Lat.],  Holding  fast  to  his  pur¬ 
pose. 

tenez  [Fr.],  Take  it. 

tentanda  via  est  [Lat.],  A  way  must  be  at¬ 
tempted. 

teres  atque  rotundus  [Latin],  Smooth  and 

round.  • 


terminus  ad  quern  [Lat.],  The  period  to  which, 
terminus  a  quo  [Lat.],  The  period  from  which, 
terra  cotta  [Ital.],  Baked  earth, 
terrae  filius  [Lat.],  A  son  of  the  earth, 
terra  firma  [Lat.],  Solid  earth, 
terra  incognita  [Lat.],  An  unknown  land, 
tertium  quid  [Lat.],  A  third  something ;  an  un¬ 
known  species. 

tertius  e  ccelo  cecidit  Cato  [Lat.],  A  third 

Cato  has  descended  from  heaven. 


teste,  By  the  evidence  of. 

tibi  seris,  tibi  metis  [Lat.],  You  sow  for  your¬ 
self,  you  reap  for  yourself. 
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ticca  b  la  verity  [Fr.],  Maintain  the  truth, 
tions  ta  foi  [Fr.],  Keep  thy  faith, 
timeo  Danaos  et  dona  f:rentes  [Lat.l  ( Virg .: 
JEn.  ii.  49),  I  fear  the  Greeks,  even  when  they 
bring  gifts.  (Used  of  distrusting  the  kindness  of  a 
foe.) 

tintamarre  [Fr.],  Confusion,  turmoil, 
tirer  a  boulet  rouge  [Fr.],  To  shoot  with  a  red 
bullet. 

toga  virilis  [Lat.],  The  gown  of  manhood, 
to  kalon  [Gr.],  The  beautiful, 
tomava  la  por  rosa,  mas  devenia  cardo  [Sp.], 
I  took  her  for  a  rose,  but  she  proved  a  thorn, 
tombd  des  nues  [Fr.],  Fallen  from  the  clouds, 
to  prepon  [Gr.],  What  is  becoming  or  decorous, 
tot  homines,  quot  sententise  [Lat.],  As  many 
men,  so  many  minds. 

totidem  verbis  [Lat.],  In  so  many  words, 
toties  quoties  [Lat.],  As  many  times  as. 
totis  viribus  [Lat.],  With  all  his  might, 
toto  ccelo  [Lat.],  By  the  whole  heavens. 
tOtum  [Lat.],  The  whole, 
totus  teres  atque  rotundus  [Latin],  Perfectly 
smooth  and  round. 

toujours  perdrix  [Fr.],  Always  partridges;  the 
same  thing  over  and  over  again, 
toujours  pr6t  [Fr.],  Always  ready, 
tour  de  force  [Fr.],  A  feat  of  strength  or  skill, 
tourner  casaque  [Fr.],  To  turn  one's  coat;  to 
•hange  sides. 

tout-a-fait  [Fr.],  Wholly,  entirely, 
tout-a-l’heure  [Fr.],  Instantly, 
tout  au  contraire  [Fr.],  On  the  contrary, 
tout-a-vous  [Fr.],  Entirely  yours, 
tout  bien  ou  rien  [Fr.],  All  or  nothing, 
tout-de-suite  [Fr.],  Immediately 
tout  ensemble  [Fr.],  The  whole, 
tout  le  monde  est  sage  aprgs  coup  fFr.].  Every¬ 
body  is  wise  after  the  event. 

traduttori,  traditori  [Italian),  Translators  are 
traitors. 

trahit  sua  quemque  voluptas  [Lat.]  (Virg.: 
Eel.  ii.  65),  Each  man  is  led  by  his  own  taste. 

transeat  in  exemplum  [Lat.],  Let  it  pass  into 
a  precedent. 

tria  juncta  in  uno  [Lat.],  Three  joined  in  one. 
(The  motto  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath.) 

trium  literarum  homo  [Lat.]  (Plautus :  Aulul. 

II.  iv.  46),  A  man  of  three  letters ;  a  thief  (fur  being 
Latin  for  thief). 

Troja  fuit  [Lat.],  Troy  was;  Troy  has  perished. 
Tros  Tyriusve  mihi  nullo  discrlmine  agetur 
[Lat.]  (Virg.:  JEn.  i.  574),  Trojan  or  Tyrian  shall 
have  the  same  treatment  from  me. 

truditur  dies  die  [Lat.]  (Hor.,  II.  xviii.  15),  One 
day  follows  hard  on  another, 
tu  ne  cede  malis  [Lat.]  [Ne  cede,  &c.] 
tutte  le  strade  conducoho  a  Roma  [Ital.],  All 
toads  lead  to  Rome. 


u. 

Uberrima  fldes  [Lat.],  Implicit  faith. 

Vbibene  ibipatria  [Lat.]  (cf.  Cic.:  Tusc.Disp., 
♦.87).  Where  one  is  well  off,  there  is  his  country. 

ubi  jus  incertum,  ibi  jus  nullum  [Lat.],  Where 
the  law  is  uncertain,  there  is  no  law. 

ubi  mel  ibi  apes  [Latin],  Where  the  honey  is, 
there  are  the  bees. 

ubi  tree  medici,  duo  athei  [Lat-].  Where  there 
are  three  physicians,  there  arc  two  atheists. 

Ultima  ratio  regum  [Lat.],  The  last  argument 
of  kings.  (Engraved  on  French  cannon  by  order  of 
Louis  XIV.) 

tltimus  Romanorum  [Lat.],  The  last  of  the 
Homans.  (Usedby  Brutusof  Cassius.)  (Gt.  Tacitus; 
Ann.  iv.  34;  Lucan:  Pharsalia,  vii.  589.) 

un  bienfait  est  jamais  perdu  [Fr.],  A  kindness 
is  never  lost. 

r  unguibus  et  rostro  [Lat.],  With  claws  and 
beak.  v 


Phrases  and  Quotations 

unguis  in  ulcere  [Lat.],  A  nail  in  the  wound,  to 
keep  it  open. 

urbem  lateritiam  invenit,  marmoream  rell- 
quit  [Lat.l  (Suet.,  ii.  28),  He  found  the  city  (Rome) 
brick,  but  left  it  marble, 
usque  ad  aras  [Lat.].  [Amicus  usque,  &c.] 
usque  ad  nauseam  [Lat.],  To  disgust. 

Hsus  loquendi  [Lat.],  Usage  in  speaking. 

Utile  dulci  [Lat.].  [Omne  tulit,  &c.] 
uti  possi^Ctis  [Lat.],  As  you  now  possess.  (A 
diplomatic  phrase  meaning  that  at  the  termination 
of  hostilities  the  contending  parties  are  to  retain 
whatever  territory  they  may  have  gained  during 
the  war.) 

un  sot  a  triple  etage  [Fr.],  A  consummate  fool, 
un  “tiens”  vaut  mieux  que  deux  “tu 
l’auras  ”  [Fr.],  One  “  take  it”  is  worth  two  “  you 
ehall  have  it;’’  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in 

the  bush. 


V. 


vacuus  cantat  efiram  latrone  viator  [Latin]. 
[Cantabit  vacuus,  &c.] 
vade  in  pace  [Lat.],  Go  in  peace. 

V38  victis  [Lat.l  (Liv.,  v.  48),  Woe  to  the  con¬ 
quered.  (Said  to  have  been  the  exclamation  of 
Brennus,  when  he  threatened  to  exterminate  the 
Homans.) 

valeat  quantum  valere  potest  [Lat.],  Let  it 
pass  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Vare, legidnes  redde  [Lat.]  (Suet.,  ii.  23),  Varus, 
give  back  my  legions.  (A  frequent  exclamation  of 
Caesar  Augustus  when  he  thought  of  the  defeat  and 
slaughter  of  Quinctilius  V  arus  with  three  legions 
by  the  Germans.  Often  used  of  a  commander  who 
has  recklessly  sacrificed  troops,  or  of  a  financier 
who  has  wasted  funds.) 

varise  lectiones  [Latin],  Various  readings. 
(vv.  II.) 

varium  et  mutabile  semper  |  femina[Lat.] 
(Virg.:  JEn.  iv.  569,  670),  Woman  is  always  a 
changeable  and  capricious  thing. 

vedi  Napoli  e  poi  muori  [It.],  See  Naples  and 
then  die. 

velis  et  remis  [Lat.].  [Remis  velisque.] 
veluti  in  speculum,  As  in  a  mirror.  (A  theatri¬ 
cal  motto  ;  cf.  Shakesp.  (Hamlet,  iii.  2),  “To  hold, 
as  ’twere,  the  mirror  up  to  nature.”) 

venalis  populus,  venalis  curia  patrium 
[Lat.],  The  people  and  the  senators  are  equally 
venal. 

vendidit  hie  auro  patriam  [Lat.]  ( Virg. :  JEn. 
vi.  621),  He  sold  his  country  for  gold. 

venenuminauro  bibitur  [Lat.]  (Senec.:  Thyest. 
453),  Poison  is  drunk  out  of  gold ;  the  rich  run  more 
risk  of  being  poisoned  than  the  poor. 

venia  necessitati  datur  [Latin],  Pardon  is 
granted  to  necessity ;  necessity  has  no  law, 
venienti  occurrite  morbo  [Lat.]  (Pen. :  iii.  64), 
Meet  the  coming  disease;  take  it  in  time;  preven¬ 
tion  is  better  than  cure. 

venit  summa  dies  et  ineluctabile  tempus 
[Lat.l  (Virg.:  JEn.,\L  324),  The  last  day  has  come, 
and  the  inevitable  doom. 

veni,  vldi,  vici  [Latin],  I  came,  I  saw,  I  con¬ 
quered.  (The  laconic  despatch  in  which  Julius 
Caesar  announced  to  the  Senate  his  victory  over  the 
Pharnaces.)  (Cf.  Suetonius,  i.  37,) 

ventis  secundis  [Lat.],  With  favorable  winds. 

vera  incessu  patuit  dea  [Lat.l  (Virg.:  Mn., i. 
405),  She  stood  revealed  an  undoubted  goddess  in 
her  walk. 

verbum  sat  sapienti  [Lat.],  A  word  is  sufficient 
for  a  wise  man. 

veritas  odium  parit  [Lat.]  (Terence:  Andria , 
I.  i.41),  Truth  begets  hatred, 
veritas  prevalebit  [Lat.].  [Magna  est,  &c.] 
veritatis  simplex  oratio  est  [Latin],  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  truth  is  simple, 
vdrite  sans  peur  [Fr.],  Truth  without  fear, 
vestigia  .  .  .  nulla  retrorsum  [Lat.]  (Har.t 
Ep.  i.  74,  751,  No  signs  of  any  returning.  (Adapted 
from  JSsop  s  fable  of  the  Sick  Lion.)  Usually  Eng¬ 
lished  as,  No  stepping  back. 


vexata  qusestio  [Lat.],  A  disputed  question. 

Via  media  [Lat.],  A  middle  course, 
via  trl  ta,  via  tutissima  [Lat.],  The  beaten  path 
is  safest. 

victrix  causa  dis  placuit,  sed  victa  Catfinl 

[Latin]  (Lucan:  Phar.  i.  128),  The  winning  cause 
was  pleasing  to  the  gods,  the  conquered  one  to 
Cato. 

video  melidra,  proboque  |  deteriora  sequor 

[Latin]  (Ovid;  Met.  vii.  20,21),  I  see  and  approve 
the  better  course,  but  I  follow  the  worse. 

vldit  et  erubuit  lympha  pudica  Deum  [Lat.l 
(Crashaw),  The  modest  water  saw  its  .God  and 
blushed.  (On  the  miracle  at  Cana  in  Galilee.) 

Vi  et  armis  [Lat.],  By  main  force, 
vigueur  de  dessus  [Fr.],  Strength  from  on  high, 
vllius  argentum  est  auro,  virtutibus  aurum 
[Latin]  (Hor.:  Sat .  I.  i. 52) ,  Silver  is  of  less  value 
than  gold,  gold  than  virtue. 

vincet  amor  patriae  [Latin]  (Virg.:  Mn.  vi. 
824),  The  love  of  country  will  prevail. 

vino  dentro,  senno  furore  [It.],  When  the  wine 
is  in,  the  wit  is  out. 

vir  bonus  dicendi  peritus  [Lat.],  A  good  man, 
skilled  in  the  art  of  speaking.  (The  Roman  defini¬ 
tion  of  an  orator.) 

vlresque  acquirit  eundo  [Latin]  (Virg.:  ^En. 
iv.  175),  She  (Rumor)  gains  strength  as  she  travels. 

Virgilium  vidi  tantum  [Latin]  (Ovid.:  Trist. 
IV.  x.  51) ,  I  only  just  saw  Virgil ;  I  was  not  intimate 
with  the  great  man. 

virtus  laudatur  et  alget  [Latin],  [Peobitas, 

&c.J 

virtute  officii  [Lat.],  By  virtue  of  one’s  office, 
virffm  volitare  per  dra  [Latin]  (Virg.:  Georg. 
iii.  9),  To  hover  on  the  lips  of  men ;  to  be  in  every¬ 
body’s  mouth. 

Vis  comica  [Lat.],  Comic  power  or  talent, 
vis  consili  expers  mole  ruit  sua  [Lat.]  (Hor., 

III.  iv.  65),  Force,  without  judgment,  falls  by  its 
own  weight. 

vltahominis  sine  literis  mors  est  [Lat.],  The 

life  of  man,  without  literature,  is  death. 

vitam  impendere  vero  [Lat.]  (Juv.,  iv.  91),  To 
risk  one’s  life  for  the  truth. 

vix  ea  nostra  voco  [Lat.]  (Ovid. :  Met.  xiii.  141), 
I  scarcely  call  these  things  our  own. 
vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona  [Lat.]  (Hor~, 

IV.  ix.  25) ,  Brave  men  lived  before  Agamemnon, 
voila  [Fr.],  See  there,  there  is,  there  are. 

VOila  tout  [Fr.],  That’s  all. 

voila  une  autre  chose  [French],  That’s  quite 
another  thing. 

voir  les  dessous  des  cartes  [Fr.],  To  see  the 
face  of  the  cards ;  to  be  in  the  secret, 
volenti  non  fit  injuria  [Lat.],  No  injury  is  done 

to  a  consenting  party. 

vous  y  perdrez  vos  pas  [French],  You  will  have 
your  walk  for  nothing ;  you  will  lose  your  labor  over 
it. 

voxclamantis  in  deserto  [Latin]  (John  i.  23, 
Vulg.),  The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness. 

vox  et  prseterea  nihil  [Lat.],  A  voice  and  noth¬ 
ing  more ;  a  mere  sound ;  hence,  fine  words  without 
weight  or  meaning.  (From  the  Greek ;  said  origin¬ 
ally  of  the  nightingale.  A  similar  idea  occurs  in 
Wordsworth’s  To  the  Cuckoo.) 

vox  faucibus  hsesit  [Lat.]  (Virg.:  JEn.  ii.  774), 
His  voice  died  in  his  throat;  he  was  dumb  with 
amazement. 

VOX  populi,  vox  Dei  [Latin]  (An  old  proverb 
quoted  by  William  of  Malmesbury  in  the  twelfth 
century) ,  The  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of 
God. 

vultus  animi  janua  et  tabula  [Latin]  (Q.  T. 

Cicero :  De  Pet.  Consulatus,  xi.  44) ,  The  countenance 
is  the  portrait  and  picture  of  the  mind  (cf.  Eccles. 
xix.  29), 


z. 

Zeitgeist  [Ger.],  Thespirit  of  the  age', 
zonamperdidit  [Lat.]  (Hor.:  Ep.  II.  ii.  40),  He 
has  lost  his  purse ;  he  is  in  distressed:  circumstances. 


A  LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 

IN  COMMON  USE  IN 

WRITING  AND  PRINTING. 


Carefully  revised,  enlarged  and  brought  down  to  date,  and  so  arranged  as  to  render  the  search  for  any 
particular  abbreviation  easy  and  an  affair  of  but  a  few  moments. 


A. 

A.  (In  commerce)  Accepted. 

A .,  Adjective. 

A.  Alto. 

A-,  ans.  Answer. 

a.,  @.  To ;  at. 

a ,  afl.  The  same  quantity  of  each. 

AAA.  Amalgamation. 

A.  A.  A.  8.  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

A.  A.  G.  Assistant  Adjutant  Gen¬ 
eral. 

A.  A.  P.  S.  American  Association 
for  the  Promotion  of  Science. 

A.A.S.  (Lat.  Academics  Americanos 
Socius)  Fellow  of  the  American 
Academy. 

A.A.S. S.  (Lat.  Americanos  Antiques 
riance Societatis Socius)  Memberof 
the  American  Antiquarian  Society. 

A.  B.  Able-bodied  seaman. 

A.  B.  (Lat.  Artium  Baccal aureus) 
Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Abbr.,  Abbrev.  Abbreviated,  abbre¬ 
viation.  _  ,  , 

A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions. 

Abl.,  ablat.  Ablative. 

Abp.  Archbishop. 

Abr.  Abridged,  abridgment. 

A.  B.  S.  American  Bible  Society. 

A.  C.  (Lat.  Ante  Christum)  Before 
Christ. 

Acc.,  Accus.  Accusative. 

Acc.,  Acct.  Account. 

A.  C.  S.  American  Colonization  So¬ 
ciety. 

Ad.  Advertisement. 

A.  D.  (Lat.  Anno  Domini)  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord. 

A-D.O.  Aide-de-camp. 

Adj.  Adj  ective. 

Adit.  Adjutant. 

Ad  lib.,  ad  libit.  (Lat.  ad  libitum) 
At  pleasure. 

Adm.  AdmiraL 

Adnu  Co.  Admiralty  Court. 

Admr,  Administrator. 

Admx,  Administratrix. 

Adv.  Adverb. 

A8.,JEt.  (Lat.  cetatis)  Of  age,  aged. 

A.  F.  A.  Associate  of  the  Faculty  of 
Actuaries.  _  ,  , 

A.F.dtA.M.  Ancient  Free  and  Ac¬ 
cepted  Masons. 

A.  F.  B.  S.  American  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society. 

A.  F.,  or  A.  fir.  Firkin  of  ale. 

Af-,  or  Afr.  Africa,  African. 

A.G.  Adjutant  General;  Account¬ 
ant  General. 

A§.  (f  argentum)  Silver. 


Aar.  or  Agric.  Agriculture,  agricul 
tural. 

A.  G.  S.  S.  American  Geographical 
and  Statistical  Society. 

Agt.  Agent. 

A.H.  (Lat.  Anno  Hegirce)  _  In  the 
year  of  the  Hegira,  or  flight  of 
Mohammed  from  Mecca. 

A.  H.  M.  S.  American  Home  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society. 

A.H.S.  (Lat.  Anno  Humance  Sain, 
tis)  In  the  year  of  human  salvation. 

A. I. A.  Associate  of  the  Institute  of 
ActuEri66* 

A.K.C.  Associate  of  King’s  College, 
London. 

Al.  Aluminum. 

Ala.  Alabama, 

Alas.  Alaska. 

Alban.  Albanian. 

Aid.  Alderman. 

Alex.  Alexander. 

Alf.  Alfred. 

Alg.  Algebra.  . 

A.  L.  of  H.  American  Legion  of 
Honor. 

Alt.  Altitude. 

A.  M.  (Latin  Anno  Mundi)  In  the 
year  of  the  world. 

A.  M.  (Lat.  ante  meridiem )  Before 
noon. 

A-  M.  (Lat.  Artium  M agister)  Mas¬ 
ter  of  Arts. 

Am.  Amos. 

A.  M.  A.  American  Missionary  Asso¬ 
ciation.  .  . 

Am.  Asn.  Sci.  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

Amb.  Ambassador. 

Amer.  America,  American. 

A.  M.  G.  Assistant  Major  General. 

AMM.  (Lat.  Amalgama)  Amal¬ 
gamation.  See  AAA. 

Amt.  Amount. 

A.  N.  Anglo-Norman. 

An.  (Lat.  anno)  In  the  year. 

An.  A.  C.  (Lat.  Anno  ante  Christum) 
In  the  year  before  Christ. 

Anal.  Analysis. 

Anat.  Anatomy,  anatomical. 

Anc.  Ancient. 

And.  Andrew. 

Angl.  Anglican. 

Ang.-Sax,  Anglo-Saxon. 

Anon.  Anonymous. 

^4  Yisim  Answer# 

A.  N.  S.  S.  Associate  of  the  Normal 
School  of  Science. 

Ant.,  Antiq.  Antiquities,  antiqua¬ 
rian. 

Anth.  Anthony. 

Anthrop.  Anthropology,  anthropo¬ 
logical  . 

A  or,  Aorist. 


A.  O.  S.  S.  (Lat.  Americana  Orient 

talis  Societatis  Socius)  Member  of 
the  American  Oriental  Society. 

A.  0.  U.  American  Ornithologists 
Union.  . 

A.  0.  U.  W.  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen. 

Ap.t  App.  Apostle,  apostles. 

Ap.,  Apl.  April. 

A.  P.  A.  American  Protective  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Apo.  Apogee. 

Apoc.  Apocalypse,  Apocrypha. 

Apog.  Apogee. 

App.  Appendix.  # 

Approx.  Approximate,  -ly. 

Apr.  April.  , 

A.P.S.  Associate  of  the  Pharma¬ 
ceutical  Society. 

Aq.  (Lat.  aqua)  Water. 

A.  Q.  M.  G.  Assistant  Quarter¬ 
master  General. 

A.R.  (Lat.  Anno  Regni)  In  the  year 
of  the  reign. 

Ar„  Arab.  Arabic,  Arabian. 

Ar.,  Arr.  Arrive,  arrives,  arrived, 
arrival.  .  .  _  , 

A.R.  A.  Associate  of  the  Boyal 
Academy. 

Arab.  Arabic,  Arabian. 

Aram.  Aramaic. 

Arch.  Architecture. 

Archceol.  Archaeology. 

Archd.  Archdeacon. 

Arg.  (Lat.  Argumento)  By  an  argu¬ 
ment  drawn  from  such  a  law. 

A.  R.  H.  A.  Associate  of  the  Boyal 
Hibernian  Academy. 

Arith.  Arithmetic,  arithmetical. 


Ariz.  Arizona. 

Ark.  Arkansas. 

Arm.  Armorican ;  Armenian. 

Arr.  Arrive,  arrives,  arrived,  arriv¬ 
als. 

A.R.  R.  (Lat.  anno  regni  regis,  or  re- 
gince)  In  the  year  of  the  king’s  (or 
queen’s)  reign.  .  ,  _ 

A.  R.  S.  A.  Associate  of  the  Boyal 
Scottish  Academy. 

A.  R.  S.  L.  Associate  of  the  Boyal 
Society  of  Literature. 

A.R.S.M.  Associate  of  the  Boyal 
School  of  Mines. 

A.  R.  S.  S.  (Lat.  Antiquariorum  Re • 
gice  Societatis  Socius)  Fellow  of 
the  Boyal  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

Art.  Article. 

As.  Arsenic. 

A.S.,  A.-S.  Anglo-Saxon. 

A.  S.  (Lat.  Anno  Salutts)  In  the 
year  of  salvation. 

A.  S.  A.  American  Statistical  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Asst.  Assistant. 
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A.  S.  S.  XT.  American  Sunday  School 
Uniom 

Assyr „  Assyrian. 

Astrol.  Astrology,  Astrological. 

Astron.  Astronomy,  -nomical. 

A.  T.  Archtreasurer. 

Ats.  At  suit  of. 

A-  T.  S.  American  Tract  Society} 
American  Temperance  Society. 

Att.,  or  A  tty.  Attorney. 

Atty.  Gen.  Attorney-general. 

Au.  (Fr.  Aunes)  French  Ells. — (Lat. 
Aurum)  Gold. 

A.  U.  A.  American  Unitarian  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Aub.  Theol.  Sem. — Auburn  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary. 

A.  U.  C.  (Lat.  Anno  Urbis  Conditce ) 
In  the  year  from  the  building  of  the 
city— Borne. 

Aug.  Augmentative. 

Aug.  Augustus;  August. 

Aust.  Austria,  Austrian. 

Austral.  Australia ;  Australasia. 

Auxil.  Auxiliary. 

A.  V.  Authorized  version. 

A.  V.  Artillery  Volunteers. 

Av.  Average. 

Av.,  or  Ave.  Avenue. 

Avoir.  Avoirdupois. 

A.  F.  M.  Ancient  York  Masons. 


B. 


B.  Bass ;  Book. 

Brit.  British. 
b.  Born. 

B.  A.  Bachelor  of  Arte.  (A.  B] 
British  America. 

Ba.  Barium. 

Bal.  Balance. 

Bank.  Banking. 

Bap.,  Bapt.  Baptist. 

Bar.  Barrel. 

Barb.  Barbadoes. 

Bart.,  Bt.  Baronet. 

Bat.,  Batt.  Battalion. 

Bbl.  Barrel.— bbls.  Barrels. 

B.  C.  Before  Christ. 

B.  Ch.  (Lat.  Baccalaureus  Chirur 
gice)  Bachelor  of  Surgery. 

B.  C.  L.  (Lat.  Baccalaureus  Civil  is 
Legis)  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law. 

B-  D.  (Lat.  baccalaureus  divinitatis ) 
Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

Bd.  Bound. 

Bds.  Bound  in  boards. 

Be.  (N.  Lat.  Beryllium)  Glucinum 
Beds,  Bedfordshire. 

Belg.  Belgium;  Belgic. 

Benj.  Benjamin. 

Berks.  Berkbhue. 
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B.  t.s  L.  (Fr.  Bachelier  is  Lettres) 
Bachelor  of  Letters. 

B.  F.,  or  B.fir.  Firkin  of  beer. 

B.  I.  British  India. 

Bi.  Bismuth. 

Bib.  Bible,  Biblical. 

Bibliog.  Bibliography. 

Biog.  Biography,  Biographical. 

Biol.  Biology,  Biological. 

Bisc.  Biscayan. 

Bk.  Bank ;  Book. 

Bkts.  Baskets. 

B.  L.  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

B.  LB.  (Lat.  Baccalaureus  Legum) 
Bachelor  of  Laws.  See  LL.  B. 
Formed  by  doubling  the  initial  L 
in  the  word  legum  to  denote  the 
plural. 

Bis.  Bales. 

B.  M.  ( Lat.  Baccalaureus  Medicines) 
Bachelor  of  Medicine. 

B.M. ,  B.  Mus.  (Lat.  Baccalaureus 
Musicce)  Bachelor  of  Music. 

B.  O.  Branch  Office. 

Boeh.  Bohemian,  or  Czech. 

Bor.  Boron ;  Borough. 

Bot.  Botany,  Botanical. 

B.  O.  XJ.  British  Ornithologists’ 
Union. 

B.  P.  Bills  Payable. 

Bp.  Bishop. 

Br.,  Bro.  Brother. 

B.  R.  Bills  Receivable. 

B.  R.  (Lat.  Banco  Regis  or  Re* 
gince )  the  King’s  or  Queen’s  Bench. 

Braz.  Brazilian. 

Bret.  Bas-Breton,  or  Celtic  of  Brit¬ 
tany. 

Brig.  Brigade. 

Brig. -gen.  Brigadier-general. 

Brit.  Britain,  Britannia,  British. 

Brit.  Mus.  British  Museum. 

Br.  Univ.  Brown  University. 

B.S.  Bachelor  of  Surgery. 

B.Sc.  (Lat.  Baccalaureus  Scientice) 
Bachelor  of  Science. 

B.  S.  L.  Botanical  Society,  London. 

Bt.  Baronet. 

Bucks.  Buckinghamshire. 

Burl.  Burlesque. 

Bus.,  or  Bush.  Bushel. 

B.  V.  (Lat.  Beata  Virgo )  Blessed 
Virgin. — (Lat.  Bene  vale)  Fare¬ 
well. 

B.  V.  M.  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

C. 

C.  Cent,  cents ;  Centigrade ;  Centime, 
centimes ;  a  hundred. 

C.,  Cap.  (Lat.  caput)  Chapter. 

C.  A.  Chartered  accountant. 

Ca.,Cal.  California. 

Cost.  par.  (Latin  Cceteris  paribus ) 
Other  things  being  equal. 

Cam.,  Camb.  Cambridge. 

Cambs.  Cambridgeshire. 

Cant.  Canticle. 

Cant,  f Cantuar .] 

Cantab.  (Lat.  Cantabrigiensis)  Of 
Cambridge. 

Cantuar.  Cant.  (Mid.  Latin  Cantu* 
aria )  Canterbury. 

Cap.  (Latin  caput)  Capital,  Chap¬ 
ter. 

Caps.  Capitals. 

Capt.  Captain. 

Car.  Carat ;  Carpentry. 

Card.  Cardinal. 

Carp.  Carpentry. 

C.  A.  S.  (Lat.  Connecticuttensis 
Academics  Socius)  Fellow  of  the 
Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

Cash.  Cashier. 

Cat.  Catalogue. 

Cath.  Catharine. 

Cath.  Catholic. 

C.  B.  Companion  of  the  Bath. 

C.  C.  Catholic  clergyman,  Catholic 

C.  C.  A.  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Admir- 
alty. 

C.  C.  C.  Corpus  Christi  College; 
Christ’s  College,  Cambridge. 

C.  C.  P.  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

Cd.  Cadmium. 

C »  D.  8.  O.  Companion  of  the  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  Order. 

C.  D.  V.  Carte  de  visite. 

C.  E.  Civil  Engineer ;  ^Canada  East. 

Ce.  Cerium. 

Cel.  Celsius, 

Celt.  Celtic. 

Cent.  Centigrade. — (Lat.  Centum)  A 
hundred. 

Cf.  (Lat.  Confer )  Compare. 

C.  G.  Captain  of  the  Guard ;  Com¬ 
missary  General;  Consul  General; 
Cor.st  Guard. 


eg.  Centigram. 

C.  G.  H.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

C.G.S.'  Centimeter,  Gram,  Second. 
The  initials  of  the  standards  of 
physical  measurement. 

C.  H.  Courthouse;  Customhouse; 
Captain  of  the  Host. 

Cli.  Church;  Chapter;  Charlotte; 
Charles ;  Chaldron. 

Clial.,  or  Chald.  Chaldee,  Chaldau , 
Chaldean,  Chaldron. 

Chanc.  Chancellor;  Chancery. 

Chap.  Chapter;  Chaplain. 

Chas.  Charles. 

Chem.  Chemistry;  Chemical. 

Ch.  Hist.  _  Church  History. 

Chic.  Chicago. 

Chin.  Chinese ;  Chinook. 

Chr.  Christ ;  Christian,  Christopher. 

Chron.  Chronology,  chronological, 
chronicles. 

C.  I.  Order  of  the  Crown  of  India. 

Cic.  Cicero. 

C.  I.  E.  Companion  of  the  Order  of 
the  Indian  Empire. 

Cin.  Cincinnati. 

cir.  (Lat.  circa,  circum)  About. 

Cit.  Citation ;  Citizen. 

Civ.  Civil. 

C.  J.  Chief  Justice. 

C.  L.  Car  Load ;  in  Car  Load  Lots. 

Cl.  Clergyman;  Clerk;  Chlorine. 

Cl.  Centiliter. 

Class.  Classical. 

Cld.  Cleaved. 

Clk.  Clerk. 

C.  M.  Common  Meter;  Certificated 
Mascer;  Corresponding  Member. — 
(Lat!  Chirurgice  Magister)  Mas¬ 
ter  in  Surgery. 

Cm.  Centimeter. 

C.  M.  G.  Companion  of  the  order  of 
St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  in  Brit- 

v:  in. 

Cml.  Commercial. 

C.  M.  S.  Ch urch  Missionary  Society. 

C.  M.  Z.  8.  Corresponding  Member 
of  the  Zoological  Society. 

Co.  Company  ;  county. 

C.  0._  Crown  Office ;  Colonial  Office; 
Criminal  Office. 

Coch.,  or  Cochl.  (Lat.  Cochleare)  A 
spoonful. 

C.  O.  D.  Cash  [or  Collect]  on  De¬ 
livery. 

C.  of  G.  H.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Cogn.  Cognate. 

Col.  Colonel;  Colonial;  Colossians; 
Column. 

Coll.  College. 

Colloq.  Colloquial,  colloquialism, 
colloquially. 

Com.  Commander;  Commerce ;  Com¬ 
missioner  ;  Committee ;  Commo¬ 
dore;  Common. 

Comdg.  Commanding. 

Comm.  Commentary;  Commerce. 

Comp.  Compare;  Comparative; 
Compound,  compounded;  Com¬ 
positor. 

Compar.  Comparative. 

Compos.  Composition. 

Com.  ver.  Common  version. 

Con.,  contra.  (Lat.),  Against. 

Con.  Cr.  Contra  credit. 

Conch.,  Conchol.  Conchology. 

Cong.  Congregation,  Congrega¬ 
tional,  Congregationalist;  Con¬ 
gress. 

Conj.  Conjunction. 

Conn.  Connecticut. 

Con.  Sec.  Conic  sections. 

Const.  Constitution :  Constable. 

Cont.  Continent ;  Contract ;  Con¬ 
tinued. 

Contr.  Contracted,  contraction. 

Cop.,  Copt.  Coptic. 

Cor.  Corinthians. 

Cor.  Mem.  Corresponding  member. 

Corn.  Cornwall,  Cornish. 

Corol.  Corollary.. 

Corrup.  Corruption,  corrupted. 

Cor.  Sec.  Corresponding  secretary. 

Cos.  Cosine. 

Cosec.  Cosecant. 

Coss.  ( Consules )  Consuls. 

Cot.  Cotangent. 

Cotgr.  Cotgrave. 

C.  P.  Common  Pleas ;  Chief  Patri¬ 
arch  ;  Clerk  of  the  Peace ;  Court  of 
Probate. 

C.  P.  C.  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council. 

C.  P.  M.  Common  Particular  Meter. 

C.  P.  8.  (Lat.  Custos  Privati  Sigilli) 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal. 

Cr.  Credit,  Creditor ;  Chromium. 

C.  R.  (Lut.  Carolus  Rex)  King 
Charlos. — (Lat.  Carolina  Regina) 


Queen  Caroline. — (Lat.  Civis  Ro - 
manus)  A  Roman  citizen. — (Lat. 
Custos  Rotulorum)  Keeper  of  the 
Rolls. 

Ores.  Crescendo. 

Crim.  Criminal. 

Crim.  Con.  Criminal  conversation, 
or  Adultery. 

C.  R.P.  (Lat.  Calendarium  Rotulo¬ 
rum  Patentium)  Calendar  of  the 
Patent  Rolls. 

Crystal.,  or  Crystallog.  Crystallog¬ 
raphy. 

Cs.  Caesium;  Cases. 

C.  S.  Court  of  Sessions ;  Clerk  of 
Session  ;  Clerk  to  the  Signet;  Civil 
Service.  —  (Lat.  Custos  Sigilli) 
Keeper  of  the  Seal. 

C.S.A.  Confederate  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  ;  Confederate  States  Army. 

C.  8. 1.  Companion  of  the  Star  of 
India. 

C.  S.  N.  Confederate  States  Navy. 

Ct.  Connecticut;  Count;  Court. 

Cf.  Cent. — (Lat.  Centum)  A  hun¬ 
dred. 

C.  T.  Certificated  Teacher. 

C.  T.  C.  Cyclist  Touring  Club. 

C.  Theod.  (Lat.  Codice  Theodo- 
siano)  In  the  Theodosian  Code. 

Cts. ,  or  cts.  Cents. 

Cu.  (Lat.  Cuprum.)  Copper. 

cur.,  or  curt.  Current  (i.  e.,  this 
month). 

C.  V.  Common  Version. 

C.  W.  *CanadaWest. 

C.  W.  O.  Cash  with  order. 

Cwt.,  (L.  centum,  a  hundred,  and  E. 
weight.)  Hundredweight,  Hundred¬ 
weights. 

Cyc.,  or  Cyclo.  Cylopeedia. 


D.  Lit.  Doctor  of  Literature. 

D.  L.  O.  Dead  Letter  Office. 

D.  M.  Doctor  of  Music ;  Doctor  ef 
Medicine. 

dm.  Decimeter. 

D.  M.  D.  (Lat.  Doctor  Medicines 
Dentalis)  Doctor  of  Dental  Surg¬ 
ery. 

D.  N.  PP.  (Lat.  Dominus  noster 
Papa )  Our  Lord  Pope. 

Do.,  (Lat.  Ditto.)  The  same. 

Dol.,  Dollar. 

Dols.,  Dollars. 

D.  0.  M.  (Lat.  Deo  Optimo  Maximo.) 
To  God,  the  Best,  the  Greatest. 

Dom.  Econ.  Domestic  Economy. 

Dor.  Doric. 

Doz.  Dozen. 

D.  P.  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

D.  P.  O.  Distributing  Post  Office. 

Dpt.  Deponent ;  Department. 

Dr.  Debtor ;  Doctor. 

Dr.  Dram,  Drams. 

D.8.  (It.  Da  l  Segno)  From  the  sign. 

D.  Sc.  Doctor  of  Science. 

D.  s.  p.  (Lat.  Decessit  sine  prole) 
He  died  without  issue. 

D.  T.  (Lat.  Doctor  Theologies)  Doc¬ 
tor  of  Theology. 

Du.  Dutch. 

Dub.  Dublin. 

Dunelm.  (Mid.  Lat.  Dunelmensis ) 
Of  Durham. 

D.  V.  (Lat.  Deo  volente)  God  will¬ 
ing. 

D.  V.M.  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medi¬ 
cine. 

Dwt.  (Latin  Denarius ,  and  English 
weight)  Pennyweight,  Penny¬ 
weights. 

Dyn.  Dynamics. 


D. 


E. 


D.  Deputy. 

D.  (Lat.  denarius,  denarii)  A  penny, 
pence. 

D.  Died. 

Dan.  Daniel;  Danish. 

Dat.  Dative. 

Dav.  David. 

D.  C.  District  of  Columbia.  (Ital. 

da  capo)  From  the  beginning. 

D.  C.  L.  Doctor  of  Civil  (or  Canon) 
Law. 

D.  C.  S.  Deputy  Clerk  of  Session. 

D.  D.  (Lat.  Divinitatis  Doctor)  Doc¬ 
tor  of  Divinity. 

D.  D.  D.  (Lat.  dat,  dicat,  dedicaty) 
He  gives,  devotes,  and  consecrates. 
(The  formula  by  which  anything 
was  consecrated  to  the  gods  or  to 
religious  uses  by  the  Romans ;  still 
used  in  funeral  inscriptions.) 

De.,  Del.,  Delaware. 

Dea.  Deacon. 

Dec.  December. 
decim.  Decimetei 
Def.  Definition. 

Deft.  Defendant. 

Deg.  Degree,  Degrees, 
dekag.  Dekagram. 
dekal.  Dekaliter. 
dekam.  Dekameter. 

Del.  Delaware. 

Del.  (Latin  delineavit )  He  for  she) 
drew  it. 

Dem.  Democrat,  Democratic. 

Den.  Denmark. 

Dep.  Deputy;  Department;  Depos¬ 
it,  Depositor. 

Dept.  Department;  Deponent. 

Der.  Derived,  Derivation,  Deriva¬ 
tive. 

Deut.  Deuteronomy. 

D.  F.  Dean  of  the  Faculty;  De¬ 
fender  of  the  Faith. 

Dft.,  Defendant. 

D.  G.  (Lat.  Dei  gratia)  By  the 
grace  of  God. — (Lat.  Deo  gratias) 
Thanks  to  God. 
dg.  Decigram. 

D.  H.  Deadhead. 

Di.  Didymium. 

Dial.  Dialectic. 

Diam.  Diameter. 

Diet.  Dictionary;  Dictator. 

Dim. ,  or  Dimin.  Diminutive;  Dim¬ 
inuendo. 

Diosc.  Dioscorides. 

Dis.,  or  dist.  Distance ;  distant. 

Dis.,  or  Disct.  Discount. 

Disp.  Dispensatory. 

D iss.  Dissertation ;  Dissection. 

Dist.  District. 

Dist.  Atty.  District  Attorney. 

Div.  Dividend,  Division,  Divide,  Di¬ 
vided,  Divisor. 
dl.  Deciliter. 


E.  East ;  Eastern ;  EdinburgtL 

E.,  Eagle,  Eagles. 

Ea.  Each. 

E.  Aram.  East  Aramaean,  generally 
called  Chaldee. 

Eben.  Ebenezer. 

Ebor.  (Lat.  Eboracum)  York. 

E.  C.  Eastern  Central;  Established 
Church. 

EccI.,  ot  Eccles.  Ecclesiastes;  Ec¬ 
clesiastical. 

Ecclus.  Ecclesiasticus. 

Eclec.  Eclectic. 

Econ.  Economy. 

E,  C.  U.  English  Church  Union. 

Ed.  Editor. 

Ed.,  or  edn.  Edition. 

Ed.,  or  Edin.  Edinburgh. 

Edm.  Edmund. 

Eds.  Editors. 

E.  D.  S.  English  Dialect  Society. 
Edw.  Edward. 

E.  _  E.  Errors  excepted ;  Ells  Eng¬ 
lish. 

E.  E.  D.  S.  Early  English  Dialect 
Society. 

E.  E.  T.  S.  Early  English  Text  So¬ 
ciety. 

E.  FI.  Ells  Flemish, 

E.  Fr.  Ells  French. 
e.  g.  (Lat.  exempli  gratia)  For  ex¬ 
ample. 

Egypt.  Egyptian. 

E.  I.  East  Indies ;  East  India. 

E .  I,  C.,  or  E.  I.  Co.  East  IiwTifl 
Company. 

E,  I,  C.  S.  East  India  Company  Ser- 


Elec.  Electricity;  Electrical. 

Eliz.  Elizabeth. 

E.  Lon.  East  Longitude. 

E.  M.  (Lat.  Equitum  Magister .) 

Master  of  the  horse. 

Em.  Emma  ;  Emily ;  EmanueL 
Emp.  Emperor;  Empress. 

Ency.,  or  Encyc,  Encyclopedia. 

E.N.E.  East-North-East. 

Eng..  England,  English  ;  Engraving. 
Engin.  Engineering. 

Ent.,  or  Entom.  Entomology. 

Env.  Ext.  Envoy  Extraordinary. 

Ep.  Epistle. 

Eph.  Ephesians;  Ephraim. 

Epiph.  Epiphany. 

Epis.  Episcopal. 

Eq.,  Equal;  Equivalent. 

Equiv.,  or  equiv.  Equivalent. 

Er.  Erbium. 

E.  S.  Ells  Scotch. 

Esd.  Esdras. 

E.  S.  E.  East-South-East. 

Esp.,  esp.,  or  espec.  Especially, 

Esq.,  or  Esqr.  Esquire. 

Esqs.,  or  Esqrs.  Esquires. 

5 Isth.  Esther. 
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B.  T.  English  Translation. 

er  al.  (Latin  et.  alibi)  And  else- 
where.—(Latin  et  alii ,  or  alice) 
And  others.  [Sometimes  improp¬ 
erly  written  et  als .] 

Etc.,  or  <&c.  (Lat. Et cceteri,  caeterce, 
or  ccetera)  And  others;  and  so 
forth. 

Eth.  Ethiopia,  Ethiopian. 

Ethnol.  Ethnology,  Ethnological. 

et  seq.,  sq.,  or  sqq.  (Lat.  et  sequentes, 
or  et  sequentia)  And  the  follow¬ 
ing. 

Etym.,  or  Etymol.  Etymology. 

Ex.  Example ;  Exception ;  Exodus. 

Exc.  Excellency ;  Exception. 

Exch.  Exchequer;  Exchange. 

Exc l.  Examined. 

Exec.  Executor. 

Execx.  Executrix. 

Exod.  Exodus. 

Exon.  (Mid.  Lat.  Exonia),  Exeter. 

Exor.  Executor. 

Ez.  Ezra. 

Ezek.  Ezekiel. 

E.  <&  O.  E.  Errors  and  omissions  ex¬ 
cepted. 


F. 

F.  French ;  Fellow ;  Folio:  Friday ; 
Flurorine;  Fahrenheit;  Feminine; 
Franc;  Francs;  Florin,  Florins; 
Farthing,  Farthings;  Foot,  Feet. 
— (Lat.  Fiat)  Let  it  be  made. 

Fa.  Florida. 

Fahr.  Fahrenheit. 

F.  &  A.  M.  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons. 

Far.  Farriery ;  Farthing. 

F.  A.  S.  Fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Arts;  Fellow  of  the  Antiquarian 
Society. 

F-A.S.E.  Fellow  of  the  Antiqua¬ 
rian  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

F.  A.  8.  L.  Fellow  of  the  Anthropo¬ 
logical  Society  of  London. 

F.  B.S.  E.  Fellow  of  the  Botanical 
Society  of  Edinburgh. 

F.  C.  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 
Fcp.,  Foolscap. 

F.  G.P.8.  Fellow  of  the  Cambridge 
Philosophical  Society. 

F.  G.  S.  Fellow  of  the  Chemical  So¬ 
ciety. 

F.D.  (Lat.  Fidei  Defensor,  or  De¬ 
fens  airix)  Defender  of  the  Faith. 
Fe.  ( Ferrum )  Iron. 

F.  E.  Flemish  Ells. 

Feb.  February. 

Fee.,  (Lat.  Fecit)  He  did  it. 

F.  E.  I.  S.  Fellow  of  the  Educational 
Institute  of  Scotland. 

Fern.,  Feminine. 

F.  E.  S.  Fellow  of  the  Entomological 
Society ;  Fellow  of  the  Ethnological 
Society. 

Feud.  Feudal. 

FF.  [Lat.]  Felicissimus ;  Fratres. 

F.  F.  A.  Fellow  of  the  Faculty  of 

A  pfn  q  ti  pc 

F.  F.  P.  S.  Fellow  of  the  Faculty  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

F.F.  V.  First  Families  of  Virginia. 
[An  F.  F.  V.  is  a  member  of  one  of 
these  families.] 

F.  G.  S.  Fellow  of  the  Geological  So- 

F.  H.  S.  Fellow  of  the  Horticultural 
Society. 

F.I.A.  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of 

A  pfn  n  ti  pc 

F.  I.  C.  Fellow  of  the  Chemical  In¬ 
stitute. 

Fid.  Def.  (Lat.  Fidei  Defensor)  De¬ 
fender  of  the  Faith. 

Fig.  Figure,  figures ;  Figurative, 
Figuratively. 

Fin.  Finland. 

Finn.  Finnish. 

Fir.  Firkin. 

F.  K.  Q.C.P.  I.  Fellow  of  the  King  s 
and  Queen’s  College  of  Physicians, 
Ireland. 

FI.  Flemish ;  Florida. 

Fl„  or  ft.  Florin,  Florins;  Flour¬ 
ished. 

Fla.  Florida. 

FI.  E.  Flemish  Ells. 

Flem.  Flemish. 

Flor.  Florida. 

F.  L.  8.  Fellow  of  the  Linnsean  So¬ 
ciety. 

F.  M.  Field  Marshal. 

F.  O.  Field  Officer. 

Fo.,  or /of.  Folio. 

F.  O.  B.  Free  on  board. 

For.  Foreign. 

Fort,  Fortification. 


F.  P.  Fire  Plug. 

F1.  P.  8.  Fellow  of  the  Philological 
Society. 

Fr.  France;  Francis;  French. 

fr.  From. 

F,  R.  A.  S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  As¬ 
tronomical  Society ;  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

F.R.C.P.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Col¬ 
lege  of  Physicians. 

P • R«  C.  P.  E.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians.  Edinburgh. 

F.  R.G.S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege  of  Surgeons. 

P •  P-  G.  8.  E.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh. 

P •  P.  G.  8.  I.  Follow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland. 

P •  P.  O.  S.  L.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  London. 

Fr.  E.  French  Ells. 

Fred.  Frederic,  Frederick. 

Freq.,  Frequentative. 

F.  R.  G.  S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society. 

F.R.H.S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  His¬ 
torical  Society ;  Fellow  of  the  Roy¬ 
al  Horticultural  Society. 

Fri.  Friday. 

Fries. ,  or  Frs.  Friesic,  Frisian. 

F.R.S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

F.  R.  S.  E.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety,  Edinburgh. 

F.  R.  S.  L.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  of  Literature ;  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  London. 

F.R.S.S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Sta¬ 
tistical  Society. 

P.  S.  A.  Fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  or  of  Antiquaries. 

F.  8.  A.  E.  Fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  Edinburgh. 

F.  S.  A.  Scot.  Fellow  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland. 

F.  S.  S.  Fellow  of  the  Statistical 
Society. 

Ft.,  Foot,  feet;  Fort. 

P.  T.  C.  D.  Fellow  of  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Dublin. 

Fth .,  Fathom. 

Fur.,  Furlong. 

Fut.,  Future. 

F.  Z.  8.  Fellow  of  the  Zoological 
Society. 


C. 

G.  Genitive ;  Glucinum ;  Guide ;  Ger¬ 
man  ;  Guinea,  Guineas ;  Gulf. 

G.  Gram. 

Ga.  Georgia ;  Gallium. 

G.  A.  General  Assembly. 

Gael.  Gaelic. 

Gal.  Galatians ;  Galen. 

Gal.,  or  gall.  Gallon,  Gallons. 

Galv.  Galvanism. 

G.  A.  R.  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic. 

G.B.  Great  Britain. 

G.  B.  <fc  I.  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land. 

G.  C.  Grand  Chapter;  Grand  Con¬ 
ductor. 

G.  C.  B.  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath. 

G.  C.  H.  Grand  Cross  of  Hanover. 

G.  C.  L.  H.  Grand  Cross  of  the  Le¬ 
gion  of  Honor. 

G.  G.  M.  G.  Grand  Cross  of  St. 

Michael  and  St.  George. 

G.  C.  S.  I.  Grand  Commander  of  the 
Star  of  India. 

G.  D.  Grand  Duke ;  Grand  Duchess, 
G.  E.  Grand  Encampment. 

Ge.  Germanium. 

Gen.  Genesis;  General;  Geneva, 
Genevan. 

Gen.  Genitive;  Generally. 

Gend.  Gender. 

Geneal.  Genealogy,  Genealogical. 
Gent.  Gentleman. 

Geo.  George;  Georgia. 

Geog.  Geography,  Geographer,  Ge¬ 
ographical. 

Geol.  Geology,  Geological,  Geolo¬ 
gist. 

Geom.  Geometry,  Geometer,  Geo 
metrical. 

Ger.,  Gerund. 

Ger.,  or  Germ.  German. 

Gi.  Gill,  Gills. 

G.  L.  Grand  Lodge. 

Gl.  Glucinum, 

Gloss.  Glossary. 

Gm.  Grammes. 

G.  M.  Grand  Master. 

G.  M.  K.  P.  Grand  Master  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  Patrick. 

G.  O.  General  Order. 

Go.,  or  Goth.  Gothic. 


G.  O.  P.  Grand  Old  Party.  A  pseu¬ 
donym  of  the  Republican  party. 

Gov.  Governor. 

Gov.  Gen.  Governor-General. 

Govt.  Government. 

G.  P.  (Lat.  Gloria  Patri)  Glory  to 
the  Father. 

G.  P.  O.  General  Post  Office. 

G.  R.  Grand  Recorder ;  (Lat.  Geor¬ 
gius  Rex)  George  the  King. 

Gr.  Greece,  Greek. 

Gr.  Grain,  Grains  ;  Gross,  Great. 

Gram.  Grammar. 

Gris.  Grisons. 

Gro.  Gross. 

G.  S.  Grand  Secretary;  Grand 
Scribe ;  Grand  Sentinel. 

G.  T.  Good  Templars;  Grand  Tyler. 

Gtt.  (Lat.  Gutta,  or  guttce )  Drop, 
Drops. 

Gun.  Gunnery. 


H. 


n.  Hydrogen. 

H.  High,  Height;  Harbor;  Hus¬ 
band;  Hour,  Hours. 

ha.  Hectare. 

Hab.  Habakkuk. 

Hab.corp.  (Lat.  Habeas  corpus)  You 
may  have  the  body. 

Hab.  fa.  poss.  (Lat.  Habere  facias 
possessionem)  Cause  him  (her)  to 
have  possession. 

Hab.  fa.  seis.  (Lat.  Habere  facias 
seisinam)  Cause  him  (her)  to 
have  seisin. 

Hag.  Haggai. 

Hants.  (A  contraction  of  Hantes- 
shire.)  Hampshire. 

H.  B.  C.  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 

H.  B.  M.  His  (Her)  Britannic  Ma¬ 
jesty. 

H.  C.  House  of  Commons ;  Heralds’ 
College. 

H.  G.  M.  His  (Her)  Catholic  Ma¬ 
jesty. 

Hclk.,  or  hdkf.  Handkerchief. 

H.  e.  (Lat.  hoc  est ,  or  hie  est)  That 
is,  or  this  is. 

Heb.,  or  Hebr.  Hebrew  ;  Hebrews. 

H.  E.  I.  C.  Honorable  East  India 
Company. 

H.  E.  I.  C.  S.  Honorable  East  India 
Company’s  Service. 

Her.  Heraldry. 

Herp.  Herpetology. 

Hf.-bd.,  Half-bound,  half-breed, 
half-bred. 

Hg.  (Lat.  Hydrargyrum)  Mercury. 

H.  G.  Horse  Guards. 

hg.  Hektogram. 

H.  H.  His  (Her)  Highness ;  His 
Holiness  (title  of  the  Pope). 

Hhd.,  Hogshead,  Hogsheads. 

Hier.  (Lat.  Hierosolyma)  Jerusa¬ 
lem. 

H.  I.  H.  His  (Her)  Imperial  High¬ 


ness. 

Hil.  Hilary. 

Hind.  Hindu,  Hindustan,  Hindu- 
stanee. 

Hipp.  Hippocrates. 

Hist.  History,  Historical. 

H.  J.  (Lat.  Hie  jacet)  Here  lies. 

H.  J.  S.  (Lat.  Hie  jacet  sepultus) 
Here  lies  buried. 

H.  L.  House  of  Lords. 

hi.  Hectoliter. 

H.  M.  His  (Her)  Majesty ;  Halle¬ 
lujah  Meter;  Hill’s  Manual. 

hm.  Hektometer. 

H.  M.  P.  (Lat.  Hoc  monumentum 
posuit)  Erected  this  monument. 

H.  M.  8.  His  (Her)  Majesty’s  Steam¬ 
er,  Ship,  or  Service. 

Ho.  House. 

Hon.,  Honble.  Honorable. 

Hond.  Honored. 

Hor.,Horol.  Horology. 

Hort.  Horticulture,  Horticultural. 

Hos.  Hosea. 

H.  P.  High  Priest;  Horse  power. 
Half  pay. 

H.  P.  M.  Hallelujah  Particular 
Meter. 

H.  R.  House  of  Representatives. 

Hr.  Hour. 

H.  R.  E.  Holy  Roman  Empire  (or 
Emperor) . 

H.  R.  H.  His  (Her)  Royal  High¬ 
ness. 

H.  R.  I.  P .  (Lat.  Hie  requiescit  in 
pace)  Here  rests  in  peace. 

H.  8.  (Lat.  Hie  situs.)  Here  lies. 

H.  8.  H.  His  (Her)  Serene  Highness. 

H.  S.  S.  (Lat.  Histories  Societatis 
Socius)  Fellow  of  the  Historical 
Society. 


H.  T.  (Latin  Hie  titulus)  This 
title  ;  ( hoc  titulo)  In  or  under  this 
title. 

H.  V.  (Lat.  Hoc  verbum)  This 
word;  {his  verbis.)  In  these  words. 

Hum.,  or  Humb.  Humble. 

Hun.}  or  Hung.  Hungary,  Hun¬ 
garian. 

Hund.  Hundred,  Hundreds. 

Hunts.  Huntingdonshire. 

Hyd.  Hydrostatics. 

Hydraul.  Hydraulics. 

Hydros.  Hydrostatics. 

Hypoth.  Hypothesis,  Hypothetical. 


I.  Iodine;  Island. 

la.  Iowa. . 

lb. ,  or  ibid.  ( Ibidem )  In  the  same 
place. 

I.  G,.  or  I.  X.  Iesus  Christus. 

Icel .,  or  Ice.  Iceland,  Icelandic. 

Ich.,  or  Ichth.  Ichthyology.  . 

I.  CH.  TH.  U.  8,  (Gr.  Iesous  Chris¬ 
tos,  Thuou  Uios,  Soter.)  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Savior, 

Icon.  Iconographic. 

Id.  (Lat.  Idem)  The  same. 

Id.  Idaho. 

I.  D'.  N.  ( In  Dei  nomine)  In  the 
name  of  God. 

I.  e.,  (Id  est )  That  is. 

I.  G.  Inside  Guardian. 

I.  H.  8.  (Lat.  Jesus  Hominum  Sal¬ 
vator)  Jesus,  the  Savior  of  Men. 

HI. ,  or  Ills.  Illinois. 

Illust.  Illustration. 

Imp.  Imperial ;  Impersonal. — (Lab. 
Imperator)  Emperor. 

Imp.,  or  imper.  Imperative. 

Imp.,  or  imperf.  Imperfect. 

In.  Indium. 

ln.  Inch,  Inches. 

Inch.,  or  Incho.  Inchoative. 

Incog.  (Lat.  Incognito)  Unknown. 

Ind.  India  ;  Indian  ;  Indiana. 

Ind.,  or  indie.  Indicative. 

Ind.  T.,  or  Ind.  Ter.  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory. 

Inf.  Infinitive. 

In  lim.  (Lat.  In  limine)  At  the 
outset. 

In  loc.  (Lat.  In  loco)  In  its  place. 

Inpr.  (Lat.  In  principio)  In  the 
beginning. 

J.  N.  R.  I.  (Lat.  Iesus  Nazarenus, 
Rex  Iudceorum)  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
King  of  the  Jews. 

Ins.  Inspector. 

lns. ,  or  Insur.  Insurance. 

Insep.,  Inseparable. 

Im.  Gen.  Inspector  General. 

inst.  Instant  (the  present  month)  ; 
Institute,  Institution. 

In  sum.  (Lat.  in  summa)  In  the 
summary. 

lnt. ,  Interest. 

Intern.  Intensive. 

Inter.,  or  interj.  Interjection. 

Internat.  International. 

Intran.,  or  intrans.  Intransitive. 

in  trans.  (Lat.  in  transitu)  On  the 
passage. 

Introd.  Introduction. 

Inv.  Invoice. 

lo.  Iowa. 

I.  0.  F.  Independent  Order  of  For¬ 
esters. 

I.  O.  G.  T.  Independent  Order  of 
Good  Templars. 

Ion.  Ionic. 

I.  O.  O.  F.  Independent  Order  ot 
Odd  Fellows. 

I.  O.  S.  M.  Independent  Order  of  the 
Sons  of  Malta. 

I.  O.  U.  I  owe  you  (an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  debt). 

I.  P.  D.  (Lat.  In  Prcesentia  Domi- 
norum)  In  Presence  of  the  Lords. 

Ipecac.  Ipecacuanha. 

i.  q.  (Lat.  idem  quod.)  The  same  as. 

lr.  Ireland,  Irish  ;  Iridium. 

I.  R.  B.  Irish  Republican  Brother¬ 
hood. 

I.  R.  O.  Internal  Revenue  Office. 

Irreg.  Irregular. 

I.  S.  Inside  Sentinel ;  Irish  Society, 

ls. ,  or  Isa.  Isaiah. 

ls. ,  Isl.  Island. 

I.  8.  M.  (Lat.  Jesus  Salvator  Mundi) 
Jesus  the  Savior  of  the  world. 

I.  T.  Inner  Temple;  Indian  Terri 
tory. 

lt. ,  or  Ital.  Italian,  Italic,  Italy. 

Itin.  Itinerary. 
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List  of  Abbreviations. 


J. 

J.  Judge,  Justice;  Julius. 

J.  A.  Judge  Advocate. 

Jac.  Jacob. 

J.  A.  G.  Judge  Advocate  General. 
Jam.  Jamaica. 

Jan.  January. 

Jap.  Japanese. 

Jas.  James. 

Jav.  Javanese. 

J.  C.  Jesus  Chbist  ;  Justice  Clerk ; 
Julius  C®sar.— (Lat.  Jurisconsul- 
tus)  Jurisconsult. 

J.  G,  D.  (Lat.  Juris  Civilis  Doctor) 
Doctor  of  Civil  Law. 

J.  D.  (Lat.  Jurum  Doctor)  Doctor 
of  Laws. 

J.  D.  Junior  Deacon. 

Jer.  Jeremiah. 

J.G.  W.  Junior  Grand  Warden. 

J.H.8.  (Lat.  Jesus  Hominum  Sal¬ 
vator)  Jesus,  Savior  of  Mankind. 
[See  I.  H.  S.] 

Jno.  John. 

Join.  Joinery. 

Jona.  Jonathan. 

Jos.  Joseph. 

Josh.  Joshua. 

Jour.  Journeyman;  Journal. 

J.  P.  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

J.  Prob.  Judge  of  Probate. 

Jr.  Junior. 

J.  R.  (Lat.  Jacobus  Rex)  James,  the 
King. 

J.  TJ.  (or  V.)  D.  (Lat.  Juris  TJtrius- 
que  Doctor)  Doctor  of  Both  Laws 
(i.  e.,  the  Canon  and  the  Civil 
Law). 

Jud.  Judith. 

Judg.  Judges. 

Judge  Adv.  Judge  Advocate. 

Jul.  July;  Julius. — Julep  {Med.). 
Jul.  Per.  Julian  Period. 

Jun.  June. 

Jun.,junr.  Junior. 

Jus.  Justice. 

Jus.  P.  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Just.  J ustice ;  J ustinian. 

J.  W.  Junior  Warden. 


K. 


K.  King, Kings;  Knight. — {Kalium) 
Potassium. 

K.  A.  Knight  of  St.  Andrew  {Rus¬ 
sian)  . 

Kal.  Kalends. 

K.  A.  N.  Knight  of  St.  Alexander 
Nevskoj  {Russian). 

Kan.,  or  Kans.  Kansas. 

K.  B.  Knight  of  the  Bath  {British) ; 
King’s  Bench. 

K.  B.  A.  Knight  of  St.  Bento  d’Avis 
{Portuguese) . 

K.  B.  E.  Knight  of  the  Black  Eagle 
{Russian). 

K.  C.  Knight  of  the  Crescent  {Turk¬ 
ish)  ;  King’s  Council. 

K.  C.  B.  Knight  Commander  of  the 
Bath  {British). 

K.  C.  H.  Knight  Commander  of 
Hanover. 

K.  C.  M.  G.  Knight  Commander  of 
St.  Michael  and  St.  George  {Ionian 

K.  C.  S.  Knight  of  Charles  III.  of 
Spain. 

K.  C.  S.  I.  Knight  Commander  of 
the  Star  of  India. 

K.  E.  Knight  of  the  Elephant  {Dan¬ 
ish). 

Ken.,  or  Ku.  Kentucky. 

K.  F.  Knight  of  Ferdinand  (Span- 


ish).  „ 

K.  F.  M.  Knight  of  St.  Ferdinand 
and  Merit  {Sicilian). 

K.  G.  Knight  of  the  Garter  {British) . 

Kg.  Kilogram. 

K.  G.  G.  Knight  of  the  Grand  Cross 
(British) ;  Knight  of  the  Golden 
Circle  {American). 

K.  G.  G .  B.  Knight  of  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Bath  {British). 

K.G.E.  Knight  of  the  Golden 
Eagle  {American). 

K.  G.  F.  Knight  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  {Spanish  or  Austrian). 

K.  G.  H.  Knight  of  the  Guelphs  of 
Hanover.  _ 

K.  G.  V.  Knight  of  Gustavus  Vasa 
{Swedish).  .  , 

JC.  H.  Knight  of  Hanover ;  Knight 
of  Honor. 

Ki.  Kings. 

Kit.  Kilderkin. 

Kilog.  Kilogramme. 

Kilom.,  Kilo.  Kilometer. 

Kingd.  Kingdom. 


K.  J.  Knight  of  St.  Joachim. 

K.  K.  (Ger.  kOniglich  und  kaiserlich) 
Royal  and  Imperial. 

KK.  (Lat.  Karissimus)  Very  dear. 

kl.  Kiloliter. 

K.  L.,  or  K.  L.  A.  Knight  of  Leo* 
pold  of  Austria. 

K.  L.  B.  Knight  of  Leopold  of  Bel¬ 
gium. 

K.  L.  H.  Knight  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  {French) ;  Knights  and  La¬ 
dies  of  Honor. 

K.  M.  Knight  of  Malta. 

km.  Kilometer. 

Km.  Kingdom. 

K.  Mess.  King’s  Messenger. 

K.  M.  H.  Knight  of  Merit  of  Hol¬ 
stein. 

K.  M.  J.  Knight  of  Maximilian 
Joseph  {Bavarian). 

K.  M.  T.  Knight  of  Maria  Theresa 
{Austrian). 

K.  N.  Know  Nothing. 

Knick.  Knickerbocker. 

K.  N.  S.  Knight  of  the  Royal  North 
Star  (Swedish). 

Knt.  Knight. 

K.  P.  Knight  of  St.  Patrick  {Irish)  ,* 
Knight  of  Pythias. 

K.  R.  G.  Knight  of  the  Red  Cross.  ' 

K.  R.  E.  Knight  of  the  Red  Eagle 
{Prussian) . 

Ks.  Kansas. 

K.  S.  Knight  of  the  Sword  {Swedish). 

K.  S.  A.  Knight  of  St.  Anne  {Rus- 
sian)  • 

K.  S.  E.  Knight  of  Saint  Esprit 

^(Frenc/i, knight  of  gt>  Fernando 
{Spanish) . 

K.  S.  F.  M.  Knight  of  St.  Ferdinand 
and  Merit  ( Neapolitan )-• 

K.  S.  G.  Knight  of  St.  George  {Rus- 
sian)  • 

K.  S.  H.  Knight  of  St.  Hubert.  {Ba¬ 
varian)  . 

K.  S.  J.  Knight  of  St.  Januarius 
{Neapolitan) . 

K.  S.  L.  Knight  of  the  Sun  and  Lion 

K.  S.  M.  <&  S.  G.  Knight  of  St.  Mich¬ 
ael  and  St.  George  {Ionian  Isl¬ 
ands). 

K.  S.  P.  Knight  of  St.  Stanislaus  of 
Poland. 

K.  S.  S.  Knight  of  the  Sword  of 
Sweden ;  Knight  of  the  Southern 
Star  (Brazilian). 

K.  S.  W.  Knight  of  St.  Wladimir 
{Russian) . 

Kt.  Knight. 

K.  T.  Knight  Templar;  Knight  of 

the  Thistle  {Scottish) . 

K.  1. 1.  (Gr.  Kai  ta  leipomena.)  And 
so  forth. 

K,  T.  S.  Knight  of  the  Tower  and 
Sword  ( Portuguese ). 

K.  W.  Knight  of  William  (Dutch). 

K.W.E.  Knight  of  the  White  Eagle 
(Polish) . 

Ky.  Kentucky. 


L. 

L.  Lady ;  Latin  ;  Law ;  Left ;  Lord} 
Low ;  Lithium  (sometimes  Li) ; 
London.— (Lat.  X.iher)Book;  Lake; 
Lane ;  Latitude ;  League,  Leagues ; 
Line,  Lines ;  Link,  Links. 

L.,  Lb.,  lb.,  or  lb.  (Lat.  Libra)  A 
pound  in  weight. 

L.,  1.,  or  £.  A  pound  sterling. 

1.  Liter. 

La.  Louisiana;  Lanthanum, 

L.  A.  Law  Agent ;  Literate  in  Arts. 

L.  A.  C.  Licentiate  of  the  Apothe¬ 
caries’  Company. 

Ladp.  Ladyship. 

L.  A.  H.  Licentiate  of  the  Apothe¬ 
caries’  Hall. 

Lam.  Lamentations. 

Lapp.  Lappish. 

L.  A.  S.  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland. 
Lat.  Latin. 

Lat.  Latitude. 

lb.  Pound,  pounds  (weight). 

L.  G.  Lord  Chamberlain ;  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor. 

1.  c.  Lower  case. — (Lat.  loco  citato) 
In  the  place  before  cited. 

L.  G.  B.  Lord  Chief  Baron. 

L.  G.  J.  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

L.  G.  M.  Least  Common  Multiple. 

L.  O.  P.  Licentiate  of  the  Collego  of 
Preceptors. 

Ld.  Lord. 

L.  D.  Lady  Day ;  Light  Dragoons. 
LD.  Low  Dutch. 

Ldp.,  or  Lp.  Lordship. 


L.  D.  S.  Licentiate  of  Dental  Surg¬ 
ery. 

Lea.  League. 

Leg.  (It.  Legato)  Smoothly. 
eg.,  or  Legis.  Legislature,  Legisla- 
tive. 

Leip.  Leipzig,  or  Leipsic. 

Lett.  Lettish. 

Lev.  Leviticus. 

Lex.  Lexicon. 

Lexicog.  Lexicography. 

L.  G.  Life  Guards. 

L.  G.  Low  German. 

L.  Gr.  Low  Greek. 

L.H.  A.  Lord  High  Admiral, 

L.  H.  G.  Lord  High  Chancellor. 

L.  H.  D.  (Lat.  Litterarum  Humana- 
rum  Doctor)  Doctor  of  (the  litera¬ 
ture  of)  Humanities. 

L.  H.  T.  Lord  Hi  h  Treasurer. 

L.  I.  Lon:  Island  ;  Light  Infantry. 

Lib.  Librarian,  Library. 

Lib.  (Lat.  Lite?-)  Book  [in  citations)  ■ 

Lieut.,  o.  Lt  Lieutenant. 

Lieut.  Cr'  Lieutenant  Colonel. 

Lieut.  Gen.  Lieutenant  General. 

Lieut.  Gov.  Lioutenant  Governor. 

Linn.  Linnseu".  Linneean. 

Liq.  Liquor. 

Lit.  Literature,  Literary,  Literally. 

Lit.  D. ,  or  Litt.  D.  Doctor  of  Litera¬ 
te  re. 

Lith.  Lithuanian. 

Liv.  Livro. 

LL.,  or  L.  Lat.  Low  Latin;  Law 
Latin. 

LL.  B.  (Lat.  Legum  Baccalaureus) 
Bachelor  of  Laws.  See  B.  L.,  and 
B.  LL. 

LL.  D.  (Lat.  Legum  Doctor)  Doc¬ 
tor  of  Laws.  [See  B.  LL.) 

L.  L.  I.  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

LL.  M.  Master  of  Laws. 

L.  M.  Long  Meter. 

Lon.,  or  Lond.  London. 

Lon.,  or  long.  Longitude. 

Log.  (Lat.  Loquitur)  Speaks. 

Lou.,  or  La.  Louisiana. 

Lp.,  or  Ldp.  Lordship. 

L.  P.  Lord  Provost;  Large  paper. 

L.  P.  M.  Long  Particular  Meter. 

L.  P.  S.  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

L.  R.  C.  P.  Licentiate  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians. 

L.  R.  C.  S.  Licentiate  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons. 

L.S.  Left  side.  (Lat.  Locus Sigilli) 
Place  of  the  Seal. 

L.  S.  A.  Licentiate  of  the  Apothe¬ 
caries’  Society. 

L.S.  D.,  £s.  d„  or  !.  s.  d.  (Lat.  Libra, 
Solidi,  Denarii.)  Pounds,  shillings, 
pence. 

Lt.,  or  Lieut.  Lieutenant. 

Lt.  Inf.  Light  Infantry. 

JLv.  Livres. 


M. 


M.  Marquis;  Monday;  Middle; 
Monsieur;  Morning. —  (Lat.  Mille) 
Thousand.  —  (Lat.  Meridies)  Me¬ 
ridian,  or  Noon. 

vn.  Married ;  Meter. 

M-,  M  asculine;  Moon;  Month, 
Months;  Minute,  Minutes;  Mill, 
Mills;  Mile,  Miles;  Muster;  Mem¬ 
ber;  Medicine.— (Lat.  Manipulus) 
A  handful. — (Lat.  Misce)  Mix.— 
(Lat.  Mistura)  Mixture. —  (Lat. 
Mensura)  Measure ;  By  measure. 

M.  A.  Military  Academy;  Master  of 
Arts.  See  A.  M. 

Ma.  Minnesota. 

Mac.,  or  Macc.  Maccabees. 

Maced.  Macedonian. 

Mach.  Machinery. 

Mad.,  or  Madm.  Madam. 

Mag.  -Magazine;  Magyar. 

Maj.  Major. 

Maj.  Gen.  Major  General. 

Mai.  Malachi. 

Mai.,  Malay,  Malayan. 

Man.  Manfcge;  Manual, 

Manuf.  Manufacturing. 

Mar.  March;  Maritime. 

March.  Marchioness. 

Marg.  Trans.  Marginal  Tran sla- 
tion. 

Marq.  Marquis. 

Mas.,  or  masc.  Masculine. 

Mass.  Massachusetts. 

M.  Ast.  S.  Member  of  the  Astro¬ 
nomical  Society. 

Math.  Matke  matics,  Mathemati¬ 
cian,  Mathematical. 

Matt.  Matthew. 


,M.  B.  (Lat.  Medicines  Baccalaureus ) 
Bachelor  of  Medicine.  See  B.  M.— 
(Musicce  Baccalaureus)  Bachelor 
of  Music. 

M.  B.  G.  et  H.  (Lat.  Magna  Britan¬ 
nia,  Gallia  et  Hibernia)  Great 
Britain,  Franco,  and  Ireland. 

JSf.  G.  Member  of  Congress ;  Master 
of  Ceremonies ;  Master  Command¬ 
ant. 

Mch.  March. 

M.G.P.  Member  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors. 

M.  G.  S.  Madras  Civil  Service. 

M.D.  (Lat.  Medicince\Doctor)  Doc¬ 
tor  of  Medicine. 

Md.  Maryland. 

Mdlle.  Mademoiselle. 

Mdse.  Merchandise. 

M.  E.  Methodist  Episcopal;  Mili¬ 
tary,  Mining,  or  Mechanical  Engi¬ 
neer;  Most  Excellent. 

Me.  Maine. 

Meets.  Measure. 

Mecli.  Mechanics,  Mechanical. 

Med.  Medicine,  Medical. 

M.  E.  G.  H.  P.  Most  Excellent  Grand 
High  Priest. 

Mem.  Memorandum,  Memoranda. — 
(Lat.  Memento)  Remember. 

Merc.  Mercury. 

M.E.S.  MethodistEpiscopalSouth. 
Messrs.,  or  MM.  (Fr.  Messieurs) 
Gentlemen  ;  Sirs.  [See  B.  LL.) 
Met.  Metaphysics,  Metaphysical. 
Metal.  Metallurgy. 

Metaph.  Metaphysics. 

Meteor.  Meteorology,  Meteorologi¬ 
cal. 

Meth.  Methodist. 

Meton.  Metonymy. 

Mex.  Mexico,  Mexican. 

Mfg.  Manufacturing. 

M.  F.H.  Master  of  Foxhounds. 

M.  ft.  (Lat.  Mistura  flat.)  Let  a 
mixture  be  made. 

Mg.  Magnesium. 
mg.,  or  mgr.  Milligram. 

M.  G.  Major  General. 

M.-G.,  or  M.-Goth.  Moeso-Gothic. 
MHG.  Middle  High  German. 

M.  Hon.  Most  Honorable. 

M.  H.  S.  Massachusette  Historical 
Society ;  Member  of  the  Historical 
Society. 

Mi.  Mill,  Mills. 

Mic.  Micah. 

M.  I.  C.  E.  Member  of  the  Institute 
of  Civil  Engineers. 

Mich.  Michigan ;  Michaelmas. 

Mid.  Midshipman. 

Mid.  Middle  (voice). 

Mid.  Lat.  Latin  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Mil.  Military. 

M.  I.  M.  E.  Member  of  the  Institute 
of  Mining  Engineers. 

Min.  Mineralogy,  Mineralogical. 
Min.  Minute,  Mining. 

Minn.  Minnesota. 

Min.  Plen.  Minister  Plenipotenti¬ 
ary. 

Miss.  Mississippi. 

M.  L.  A.  Mercantile  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

ml.  Milliliter. 

M.  L.  G.  Middle  Low  German. 

Mile.  Mademoiselle. 

M.  L.  S.  B.  Member  of  the  London 
School  Board. 

MM.  Majesties,  Messieurs,  Gentle¬ 
men. 

mm.  Millimeter. 

MM.  [Lat.]  Magistri ;  Martyres ;  Mat- 
rimonium ;  Meritissimus. 

Mme.  Madame. 

M.  M.  S.  Moravian  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety. 

M.  M.  S.  S.  (Lat.  Massachusettensis 
Medicines  Societatis  Socius)  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society. 

Mn.  Manganese. 

M.N.A.S.  Member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

M.  N.  S.  Member  of  the  Numismat- 
ical  Society. 

Mo.  Missouri;  Molybdenum. 

Mo.  Month. 

Mod.  Modem.— (Italian  Moderato ) 
Moderately. 

Moham.  Mohammedan. 

Mon.,  or  Mond.  Monday. 

Mons.  Monsieur. 

Mont.  Montana. 

Mos.  Months. 

M.  P.  Member  of  Parliament ;  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Police ;  Municipal  Police. 

M.  P.  C.  Member  of  Parliament  of 
Canada. 
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M.  P.  P.  Member  of  the  Provincial 
Parliament. 

M.  P .  8.  Member  of  the  Philological 
(or  of  the  Pharmaceutical)  Society. 

Mr.  Master,  or  Mister. 

M.  B.  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

mr.  Millier. 

M.  R.  A.  S.  Member  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society;  Member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Science. 

M.  R.  C.  C.  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Chemistry. 

M.  R.  C.  P.  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Preceptors :  Member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

M.  R.  C.  S.  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons. 

M.  R.  C.  V.  S.  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

M.  R.  G.  S.  Member  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society. 

M.  R.  I.  Member  of  the  Royal  Insti¬ 
tution. 

M.  R.  1.  A.  Member  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy. 

Mrs.  Mistress. 

M.  R.  8.  L.  Member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature. 

M.  S.  (Latin  Memories  sacrum ) 
Sacred  to  the  memory ;  Master  of 
Surgery. 

M8.  Manuscript. 

MS8.  Manuscripts. 

Mt.  Mount,  or  Mountain. 

M.  T.  C.  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero. 

Mts.  Mountains. 

Mus.  Music,  Musical ;  Museum. 

Mus.  B.  Bachelor  of  Music. 

Mus.  D.,  Mus.  Doc.,  or  Mus.  Doct. 
Doctor  of  Music. 

M.W.  Most  Worthy  (orWorshipful). 

M.  W.  P.  Most  Worthy  Patriarch. 

M.  W.  G.  C.  P.  Most  Worthy  Grand 
Chief  Patriarch. 

M.  W.  G.  M.  Most  Worthy  Grand 
Master;  Most  Worshipful  Grand 
Master. 

M.W.  8.  Member  of  the  Wernerian 
Society. 

myg.  Myriagram. 

myl.  Myrialiter. 

mym.  Myriameter. 

Myst.  Mysteries. 

Myth.  Mythology,  Mythological. 


N. 


N.  Noon:  North;  Northern;  Note; 
Name;  New;  Number;  Nitrogen; 
Norse  ;  Noun  ;  Neuter  ;  Nail ;  Nails. 

N,  A.  North  America,  North  Ameri¬ 
can. 

Na.  (Lat.  Natrium)  Sodium. 

Na.  Nail,  nails. 

N.A.D.  National  Academy  of  De¬ 
sign. 

Nah.  Nahum. 

Nap.  Napoleon. 

N.  A.  S.  National  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

Nat.  Natural;  Natal;  National. 

Nath.  Nathaniel,  or  Nathanael. 

Naut.  Nautical. 

Nav.  Naval. 

Navig.  Navigation. 

N.  B.  North  Britain,  North  British  ; 
New  Brunswick — (Lat.  Nota  bene) 
Note  well,  or  take  notice. 

Nb.  Niobium. 

N.  C.  North  Carolina ;  New  Church. 

N.D.  No  Date. 

N.  Dak.  North  Dakota. 

N.  E.  Northeast;  Northeastern; 
New  England. 

Neb.  Nebraska. 

Neg.  Negative;  negatively. 

Neh.  Nebemiah.  ,  TT 

N.  E.  I.  (Lat.  Non  est  inventus)  He 
is  not  found. 

Nem.  con.  (Lat.  Nemine  contradic- 
ente)  No  one  contradicting ;  Unani¬ 
mously.  ..  ,. 

Nem.  diss.  (Lat.  Nemine  dissenti- 
ente)  No  one  dissenting;  Unani¬ 
mously. 

Neth.  Netherlands. 

Neut.  Neuter. 

Nev.  Nevada. 

New  M.  New  Mexico. 

New  Test.  New  Testament. 

NF.  New  French. 

N.  F.  Newfoundland. 

N.  G.  New  Granada^  Noble  Grand. 

Ng.  Norwegium. 

NGr.  New  Greek. 

N.  H.  New  Hampshire. 

NHeb.  New  Hebrew. 

N.  H.  Ger.  New  High  German. 


N.  H.  H.  S.  New  Hampshire  His¬ 
torical  Society. 

Ni.  Nickel. 

Ni  pri.  (Lat.  Nisi  prius)  A  law 
term=if  not  otherwise. 

N.J.  New  Jersey. 

N.  1.  (Lat.  Non  liquet.)  It  appears 
not ;  the  case  is  not  clear. 

NL.  New  Latin. 

N.  L.,  or  N.  Lat.  North  Latitude. 

N.  Mex.  New  Mexico. 

N.  N.  E.  North-North-East. 

N.  N.  W.  North-North-West. 

No.  Norium. 

No.  (Lat.  Numero.)  Number. 

N.  O.  New  Orleans. 

Nom.  Nominative. 

Non-com.  Non-commissioned. 

Non  con.,  or  non.  cont.  Noncontent, 
i.e.,  voting  No  (British  House  of 
Lords). 

Non  obst.  (Lat.  Non  obstante)  Not¬ 
withstanding. 

Non  Pros.  (Lat.  Non  prosequitur) 
He  does  not  prosecute  ; — a  default 
judgment  entered  against  a  plaint¬ 
iff. 

Non  seq.  (Lat.  Non  sequitur)  It 
does  not  follow. 

Nor.,  or  Norm.  Norman. 

Nor.  Fr.,  or  Norm.  Fr.  Norman 
French. 

Norw.  Norway;  Norwegian. 

Nos.  Numbers. 

Notts.  N  ottinghamshire. 

Nov.  November. 

N.  P.  New  Providence ;  Notary  Pub¬ 
lic. 

N.  P.  D.  North  Polar  distance. 

N.  R.  North  River. 

N.  S.  Nova  Scotia  ;  New  Style  (Cal¬ 
endar  since  1752)  ;  Numismatic  So¬ 
ciety.— (Fr.  Notre  Seigneur)  Our 
Lord. 

N.  S.  J.  C.  (Latin  Noster  Salvator 
Jesus  Christus)  Our  Savior  Jesus 
Christ. — (Fr.  Notre  Seigneur  Ji.su 
Christ )  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

N.  T.  New  Testament ;  Nevada  Ter¬ 
ritory. 

N.  u.  N ame  unknown . 

Num.,  or  Numb.  Numbers. 

Numis.  Numismatics. 

Nux  vom.  Nux  vomica. 

N.  V.  M.  Nativity  of  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

N.  W.  North-West;  North-Western. 

N.  W.  T.  North-West  Territory. 

N.  Y.  New  York. 

N.  Y.  H.  S.  New  York  Historical  So¬ 
ciety. 

N.  Z.,  or  N.  Zeal.  New  Zealand. 


O. 

O.  Ohio ;  Oxygen ;  Old.— (Lat.  Octa- 
rius)  A  pint. 

Ob.  (Lat.  Obiit)  Died. 

Ob.,  or  Obad.  Obadiah. 

Obj.  Objective,  Objection. 

Obs.  Observatory. 

Obs.  Obsolete ;  Observation. 
Obsoles.  Obsolescent. 

Obt.,  or  Obdt.  Obedient. 

Obt.  Servt.  Obedient  servant  (a  for¬ 
mal  style  of  concluding  a  letter). 
Oct.  October. 

O.  F.  Odd  Fellows. 

O.  F.  P.  Order  of  Friar  Preachers. 

O.  G.  Outside  Guardian. 

O.H.G.  Old  High  German. 

O.  H.  M.  S.  On  Her  Majesty’s  Serv¬ 
ice. 

O.  K.  All  correct. 

Ol.  (Lat.  Oleum)  Oil. 

Old  Test.  Old  Testament. 

O.  L.  G.  Old  Low  German. 

Olym,  Olympiad. 

O.  M.  Old  Measurement. 

O.  M.  I.  Oblate  of  Mary  Immaculate. 
Ont.  Ontario. 

Op.  Opposite;  Opus;  Opera. 

O.  P.  Order  of  Preachers. 

Opt.  Optics. 

Opt.  Optative. 

Ord.  Ordinance;  Ordinary. 

Ore.,  or  Or  eg.  Oregon. 

Orig.  Original,  -nally. 

Ornith.  Ornithology,  Ornithologi¬ 
cal. 

O.  8.  Old  Style  (Calendar  previous 
to  1752) ;  Outside  Sentinel. 

Os.  Osmium. 

O.  8.  A.  Order  of  St.  Augustine. 

0. 8.  B.  Order  of  St.  Benedict. 

O.  8.  F.  Order  of  St.  Francis. 

O.  T.  Old  Testament. 

O.  U.  A.  Order  of  United  Americans. 
Oxf.  Oxford. 


Oxf.  Gloss.  Oxford  Glossary  of  Archi¬ 
tecture. 

Oxon.  (Mid.  Lat.  Oxonia)  Oxford. 
Oxonien.  (Mid.  Lat .  Oxoniensis)  Of 
Oxford. 

Oz.  Ounce,  Ounces. 


P. 

P.  Page;  Part;  Participle;  Past  ; 
Pole  ;  Phosphorus  ;  Pint ;  Penny ; 
Pipe.— (Lat.  Pondere)  By  weight. — 
(Lat.  Pugillus)  A  pugil.  —  (Lat. 
Pater)  Father. 

Pa.  Pennsylvania. 

p.  a.  Participial  adjective. 

Paint.  Painting. 

Pal.,  or  Palceon.  Palaeontology. 

Palceobot. :  Palseobotany. 

Par.  Paragraph. 

Pari.  Parliament,  Parliamentary. 

Part.  Participle. 

Pass.  Passive. 

Pat.  Patrick. 

Pathol.  Pathology. 

Payt.  Payment. 

Pb.  (Lat.  Plumbum.)  Lead. 

P.  B.  (Lat.  Philosophise  Baccalau- 
reus)  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

P.  C.  Privy  Council  (Councilor) ; 
Police  Constable;  Principal  Con¬ 
ductor.— (Lat.  Patres  Conscripti) 
Conscript  Fathers. 

P.  C.  P.  Past  Chief  Patriarch. 

P.  C.  8.  Principal  Clerk  of  Session. 

P.  Cyc.  Penny  Cyclopedia. 

P.  D.  (Lat.  Philosophies  Doctor) 
Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Pd.  Paid;  Palladium. 

P.  E.  Protestant  Episcopal. 

Pe.  Pelopium. 

P.  E.  I.  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Penn.  Pennsylvania. 

Pent.  Pentecost. 

Per.,  or  Pers.  Persia ;  Persian. 

Per  an.,  or  per  an.  (Lat.  Per  an¬ 
num)  By  the  year. 

Per  cent,  Per  ct.  (Lat.  Per  centum) 
By  the  hundred. 

Per/.  Perfect. 

Perh.  Perhaps. 

Peri.  Perigee. 

Pers.  Person. 

Persp.  Perspective. 

Pert.  Pertaining. 

Peruv.  Peruvian. 

Pet.  Peter. 

P.  G.  Past  Grand. 

Pg.  Portuguese. 

P.  G.  M.  Past  Grand  Master. 

Phar.,  or  Pharm.  Pharmacy.  Phar¬ 
macopoeia. 

Pha.  B.  (Latin  Philosophies  Bacca- 
laureus)  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

Ph.  D.  (Lat.  Philosophice  Doctor) 
Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Phil.  Philip;  Philippians;  Philos¬ 
ophy,  Philosopher,  Philosophical; 
Philemon. 

Phil.,  or  Phila.  Philadelphia. 

Philem.  Philemon. 

Philol.  Philology. 

Philom.  (Gr.  Philomathes)  Lover 
of  Learning. 

Philomath.  ( Gr.  Philomathemati- 
kus)  Lover  of  Mathematics. 

Philos.  Philosophy,  Philosophical. 

Phil.  Trans.  Philosophical  Trans¬ 
actions. 

Phon.,  or  Phonet.  Phonetics. 

Photog.  Photography. 

Photom.  Photometry. 

Phren.  Phrenology,  Phrenological. 

P.  H.  8.  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Society. 

Phy.  Physical. 

Phys.  Physics,  Physical;  Physiol¬ 
ogy,  Physiological. 

Physiol.  Physiology. 

Pinx.  (Lat.  Pinxit)  He(she)  painted 
it. 

P.  J.  Police  Justice. 

Pk.  Peck. 

Pkgs.  Packages. 

Pks.  Pecks. 

P.  L.  Poet  Laureate. 

PI.  Place;  Plate;  Plural. 

P.  L.  B.  Poor  Law  Board. 

P.  L.  C.  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 

Plff.  Plaintiff. 

Plin.  Pliny. 

Plup.,  Plupf.  Pluperfect. 

Plur.  Plural. 

P.  M.  Postmaster;  Past  Master; 
Past  Midshipman. —  ( Latin  Post 
meridiem)  Afternoon. 

P.  M.  G.  Postmaster-general. 

P.  O.  Post  Office ;  Province  of  On¬ 
tario. 


P.&O  Co.  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Steam  Navigation  Company. 

P.  O.  D  Post-Office  Department; 
Pay  on  delivery. 

Poet.  Poetry,  Poetical. 

Pol.  Polish.  ,  . 

Pol.  Econ. ,  or  Polit.  Econ.  Political, 
Economy. 

P.  O.  O.  Post-Office  Order. 

Pop.  Population;  Popular,  Popu- 
ularly 

Port.  Portugal,  Portuguese. 

Pos.,  Poss.  Possessive. 

Pot.  Pottle. 

pp.  Pages. 

p.  p.  Past  participle. 

P.  P.  Popish  priest;  Parish  priest. — 
(Lat.  Pater  Patriae)  Father  of 
his  Country. 

P.  P.  C.  (Fr.  Pour  prendre  conge) 
To  take  leave. 

Pph.  Pamphlet. 

p.  pr.  Present  participle. 

P.  Q.  Previous  question;  Province 
of  Quebec. 

Pr.  Priest ;  Prince ;  Provencal. 

Pr.  Preposition ;  Pronoun  ;  Price ; 

Pr.  or  3Jh  (Lat.  Per.)  By  the. 

P.  R.  Prize  ring ;  Porto  Rico.  — 
(Latin  Populus  Romanus)  The 
Roman  people.  Proof  reader. 

P.  R.  A.  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy. 

P.R.C.  (Lat .  Post  Romanum  condi- 
tum)  After  the  building  of  Rome. 

Preb.  Prebend. 

Pref.  Prefix;  Preface. 

Prep.  Preposition. 

Pres.  President ;  Present. 

Pret.  Preterit. 

Prim.  Primary. 

Prin.  Principles,  Principal,  Princi¬ 
pally. 

Print.  Printing. 

Priv.  Privative. 

P.  R.  N.  (Lat.  Pro  re  nata.)  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  occasion. 

Prob.  Problem ;  Probably. 

Prof.  Professor. 

Pron.  Pronoun ;  Pronominal ;  Pro¬ 
nounced,  Pronunciation. 

Pron.  a.  Pronominal  adjective. 

Prop.  Proposition ;  Properly. 

Pros.  Prosody. 

Prot.  Protestant. 

Pro  tern.  (Lat.  Pro  tempore)  For 
the  time  being. 

Prov.  Proverbs  ;  Proverbially ;  Pro¬ 
vost  ;  Province,  Provincial. 

Prox.  (Lat.  Proximo)  Next ;  of  the 
next  month. 

P.  R.  8.  President  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

P.  R.  S.  A.  President  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy. 

Prus.  Prussia,  Prussian. 

P.  8.  Permanent  Secretary;  Princi¬ 
pal  Sojourner;  Privy  Seal. — (Lat. 
Post  scriptum)  Postscript. 

Ps.,  or  Psa.  Psalm,  Psalms. 

Psychol.  Psychology. 

Pt.  Platinum. 

Pt.  Pint;  Part;  Payment;  Point; 
Port. 

P.  t.  Post  town. 

P.  T.  Pupil  Teacher. 

P.  T.  O.  Please  turn  over. 

Pub.  Public ;  Published,  Publisher, 
Publishing. 

Pub.  Doc.  Public  Documents. 

Pulv.  (Lat.  Pulvis.)  Powder. 

Pun.  Puncheon. 

P.  v.  or  p.  v.  Post  village. 

P.  W.  P.  Past  Worthy  Patriarch. 

Pwt.  Pennyweight. 

Pxt.  (Lat.  pinxit.)  He  (she)  painted 
it. 

Pyro-elect.  Pyroelectricity, 


Q. 

.  Question ;  Quintus. 

.  (Lat.  Quadrans )  A  farthing. 
(Lat.  Quasi)  As  if,  almost. 

Q.,  or  Qu.  Query ;  Question ;  Queen ; 
Quintus ;  Quintius. 

.  B.  Queen’s  Bench. 

.  C.  Queen’s  Council  (or  Counsel) ; 
Queen’s  College. 

Q.  d.  (Lat.  Quasi  dicat)  As  if  he 
should  say;  ( quasi  dictum)  as  if 
said ;  ( quasi  dixisset)  as  if  he  had 
said. 

Q.  e.,  or  q.  e.  (Lat.  Quod  est) 
Which  is. 

Q.  E.  D.  (Lat.  Quod  erat  demon¬ 
strandum)  Which  was  to  bo  dem¬ 
onstrated. 
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Q.E.  F.  (Lat.  Quod  er  at  faciendum) 
Which  was  to  be  done. 

Q.  E.  I.  (Lat.  Quod  erat  invenien¬ 
dum)  Which  was  to  be  found  out. 

Q.  1.  (Lat.  Quantum  libet)  As  much 
as  you  please. 

Ql.  Quintal. 

Qm..,  (Lat.  Quomodo)  By  what 
means. 

O.  M.  Quartermaster. 

Q.  Mess.  Queen’s  Messenger, 
vj.  M.  G.  Quartermaster  General. 

Q.P.,  ovq.pl.  (Lat.  Quantum  pla¬ 
cet)  As  much  as  you  please. 

Qr.  Quarter,  Quire— (Lat.  Quad- 
<  rans)  A  farthing. 

Qrs.  Quarters ;  Quires.— (Lat.  Quad- 
r  antes)  Farthings. 

8.8.  Quarter  Sessions. 

.  s.  Quarter  section.— (Lat.  Quan¬ 
tum  sufflcit)  A  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity. 

Qt.  Quart;  Quantity. 

Qts.  Quarts. 

Qu.  Queen ;  Question. 

Qu.,  Quar.,  or  Quart.  Quarterly. 
JQu.,  or  Qy.  (Lat.  Quaere)  Query. 
Ques.  Question. 

Q.  v.  (Lat.  Quod  vide)  Which  see. — 
(Lat.  Quantum  vis)  As  much  as  you 
will. 

Qy.  Query. 


R. 


It.  Railway ;  Rare ;  Rhodium ;  R6au- 
mur.— (Lat.  Rex)  King. — (Lat.  Re¬ 
gina)  Queen.— (Lat.  Recipe)  Take. 

M.,  or  r.  Rood,  roods;  Rod,  rods; 
Rises ;  River ;  Read  ;  Right ;  Rec¬ 
tor  ;  Resides  ;  Retired :  Robert. 

R.  A.  Royal  Academy  (or  Academi¬ 
cian)  ;  Royal  Artillery ;  Rear  Ad¬ 
miral;  Right  Ascension;  Russian 
America ;  Royal  Arch ;  Royal  Arca¬ 
num. 

Rabb.  Rabbinical. 

R.  A.  C.  Royal  Arch  Chapter. 

Rad.  (Lat.  Radix)  Root;  Radical. 

R.  A.  M.  Royal  Academy  of  Music. 

R.  A.  S.  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

Rb.  Rubidium. 

Rc.  (Latin  Rescriptum)  A  rescript  or 
copy. 

R.  C.  Roman  Catholic. 

R.  C.  A.  Reformed  Church  in  Amer¬ 
ica. 

R.  C.  Ch.  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

R  D.  Royal  Dragoons ;  Rural  Dean. 

R.  E.  Royal  Engineers;  Royal  Ex¬ 
change  ;  Right  Excellent. 

Riaum.  Reaumur. 

Rec.  or  R.  Recipe ;  Recorder. 

Reed.  Received. 

Recpt.  Receipt. 

Rec.  Sec.  Recording  Secretary. 

Red.  Rector;  Receipt. 

Ref.  Reformed,  Reformer,  Reforma¬ 
tion  ;  Reference. 

Ref.  Ch.  Reformed  Church. 

Ref.  Pres.  Reformed  Presbyterian. 

Req.  or  Regr.  Register,  Registrar; 
Regular. 

Reg.  Prof.  Regius  Professor. 

Reg.,  or  Regt.  Regent. 

Regt.  Regiment. 

Rel.  Religion,  Religious  ;  Relative. 

Rem.  Remark,  Remarks. 

Rep.  Representative ;  Republic ;  Re¬ 
port,  Reporter. 

Repub.  Republic,  Republican. 

Retd.  Returned. 

Rev.  Revelation;  Revolution;  Re¬ 
view  ;  Revenue ;  Revise. 

Rev.,  or  Revd.  Reverend. 

Revs.  Reverend  (plural). 

Rev.  Vers.  Revised  Version. 

R.  F.  (Lat.  Rex  Francorum)  King 
of  the  French. 

R.  G.  G.  Royal  Grenadier  Guards. 

Rh.  Rh  odium. 

R.  H.  A.  Royal  Hibernian  Academy ; 
Royal  Horse  Artillery. 

Rhet.  Rhetoric,  Rhetorical. 

R.  H.  G.  Royal  Horse  Guards. 

R.  H.  S.  Royal  Humane  Society. 

R.  I.  Rhode  Island. 

Rich.,  or  Richd.  Richard. 

R.  I.  H.  8.  Rhode  Island  Historical 
Society. 

R.  I.  P.  (Lat.  Requiescat  in  pace) 
May  he  (she)  rest  in  peace. 

Riv.  River. 

jR.  L.  I.  B.  Richmond  Light  Infantry 
Blues— one  of  the  oldest  military 
organizations  in  the  Union. 

R.  M.  Royal  Marines ;  Royal  Mail ; 

)  Resident  Magistrate. 


R.  M.  A.  Royal  Military  (Marine) 
Asylum  ;  Royal  Marine  Artillery. 

R.  M.  L.  I.  Royal  Marine  Light  In¬ 
fantry. 

R.  M.  S.  Royal  Mail  Steamer. 

R.  N.  Royal  Navy. 

R.  N.  O.  (Swedish  Riddare  af  Nord- 
stjerne)  Knight  of  the  Order  of 
the  Polar  Star. 

R.  N.  R.  Royal  Naval  Reserve. 

Ro.  (Lat.  Recto)  Right-hand  page. 

Ro.  Rood. 

R.  O.  Receiving  Office. 

Robt.  Robert. 

Rom.  Roman,  Romans. 

Rom.  Cath.  Roman  Catholic. 

R.  P.  Regius  Professor. — (Lat.  Res- 
publica)  Republic. 

R.  P.  D.  Royal  Purple  Degree. 

Rpt.  Report. 

R.  R.  Railroad ;  Right  Reverend. 

R.  8.  Recording  Secretary;  Right 
side;  Revised  Statutes. 

Rs.  Rupees. 

R.S.A.  Royal  Society  of  Antiqua¬ 
ries  ;  Royal  Scottish  Academy. 

R.  S.  D.  Royal  Society  of  Dublin. 

R.  S.  E.  Royal  Society  of  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

R.  8.  L.  Royal  Society  of  London. 

R.  8.  P.  C.  A.  Royal  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

R.  S  S.  (Lat.,  Regice  Societatis  So- 
cius)  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

R.  8.  V.  P.  [Fr.,  R&pondez,  s’il  vous 
plait)  Answer,  if  you  please. 

Rt.  Right. 

Rt.  Hon.  Right  Honorable. 

Rt.  Rev.  Right  Reverend. 

R.  T.  S.  Religious  Tract  Society. 

Rt.  Wpful.  Right  Worshipful. 

Ru.  Ruthenium ;  Runic. 

Russ.  Russia;  Russian. 

R.  V.  Revised  Version. 

R.  W.  Right  Worthy;  Right  Wor¬ 
shipful. 

R.  W.  D.  G.  M.  Right  Worshipful 
Deputy  Grand  Master. 

R.  W.  G.  M.  Right  Worshipful 
Grand  Master. 

R.  W.  G.  R.  Right  Worthy  Grand 
Representative. 

R.  W.  G.  S.  Right  Worthy  Grand 

R.  W.  G.  T.  Right  Worthy  Grand 
Treasurer;  Right  Worshipful 
Grand  Templar. 

R.  W.  G.  W.  Right  Worthy  Grand 
Warden. 

R.  W.  J.  G.  W.  Right  Worshipful 
Junior  Grand  Warden. 

R.  W.  O.  (Swedish,  Riddare  af  Wasa 
Orden)  Knight  of  the  Order  of 

"W  clScla 

R.  W.  S.  G.  W.  Right  Worshipful 
Senior  Grand  Warden. 

Ry.  Railway. 


S. 

S.  Sign;  South;  Southern;  Saint; 
Sulphur  ;  Sunday  ;  Signor ;  Satur¬ 
day  ;  Saxon ;  Scribe ;  Sextus. — 
(Lat.  Semis)  Half. 

S.,  or  Sab.  Sabbath. 

S.  Second ;  Shilling ;  Sun  ;  Sets  ;  See ; 
Solo ;  Stem  ;  Section  ;  Series  ;  Singu¬ 
lar;  Son;  Succeeded. 

S.  A.  South  America ;  South  Africa ; 
South  Australia. 

S.  A.  (Lat.,  Secundum  Artem)  Ac¬ 
cording  to  art. 

Sam.  Samuel;  Samaritan. 

Sans.,  Sansk.,  or  Sansc.  Sanskrit. 

S.  A.  S.  (Lat.,  Societatis  Antiquari- 
orum  Sociios)  Fellow  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Antiquaries. 

Sat.  Saturday. 

Sax.  Saxon,  Saxony. 

Sax.  Chron.  Saxon  Chronicle. 

Sb.  (Lat.  Stibium)  Antimony. 

8.  B.  South  Britain. 

S.  C.  South  Carolina. — (Lat.  Senates 
Consultum)  A  decree  of  the  sen¬ 
ate. 

S'.  Caps,  or  s.  c.  Small  capitals. 

Sc.,  (Lat.  Scilicet)  To  wit;  Namely ; 
Being  understood. 

Sc.  Scandium. 

Sc.,  or  Sculp.  (Latin  Sculpsit)  He 
(she)  engraved  it. 

Scand.  Scandinavian. 

Scan.  Mag.  (Lat.  Scandalum  mag- 
natum)  Defamatory  expressions 
injurious  to  persons  of  dignity. 

Sc.  B.  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Sc.  D.  Doctor  of  Science. 

Sch.  (Lat.  Scholium)  A  note. 

Sch.,ov  schr.  Schooner. 


Sci.  Science. 

Sci.fa.  (Lat.  Scire  facias)  Make 
known  (legal.) 

Scil.  (Lat.  Scilicet) To  wit ;  Namely; 

Being  understood. 

S.  C.  L.  Student  of  the  Civil  Law. 
Sclav.  Sclavonic. 

S.  C.  M.  (Latin  Sacra  Caesarea  Ma- 
jestas)  Imperial  Majesty. 

Scot.  Scotland,  Scotch,  Scottish. 
Scr.  Scruple. 

Script.  Scripture;  Scriptural. 
Sculp.,  or  sculps.  (Lat.  Sculpsit.)  He 
(she)  engraved  it. 

Sculp.,  or  Sculpt.  Sculpture. 

S.  D.  Senior  Deacon. 

S.  Dak.  South  Dakota. 

S.  D.  U.  K.  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge. 

S.  E.  South-East ;  South-Eastern. 
Se  Selenium. 

Sec.  Secretary. 

Sec.  Second;  Section. 
sec.  Secant. 

Sec.  Leg.  Secretary  of  Legation. 
Sec.  Leg.  (Lat.  Secundum  Legem ) 
According  to  Law. 

Sec.  Reg.  (Lat.  Secundum  Regu- 
lam)  According  to  Rule. 

Sect.  Section. 

Sem.  (Lat.  Semble.)  It  seems. 

Sen.  Senate;  Senator;  Senior. 

Sep.  September;  Septuagint. 

Seq.  (Lat.  Sequentes)  The  follow¬ 
ing  ;  the  next. 

Ser.  Series. 

Serb.  Serbian. 

Serg.,  or  Serj  Sergeant,  or  Serjeant. 
Serv.  Servian. 

Serv.,  or  Servt.  Servant. 

S.  G.  Solicitor-General. 

Sh.,  or  s.  Shilling. 

Shak.  or  Shakesp. :  Shakespeare. 

S.  H.  S.  (Lat.  Societatis  Histories 
Socius)  Fellow  of  the  Historical 
Society. 

Si.  Silicium :  Silicon. 

Sing.  Singular. 

S.  Isl.  Sandwich  Islands. 

S.  J.  Society  of  Jesus. 

S.  J.  C.  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 
Skr.  Sanskrit. 

N.  L.  Solicitor  at  Law. 

S.  Lat., or  S.  L.  South  Latitude. 
Slav.  Slavonic,  Slavonian,  Slavic. 
Sid.  Sailed. 

S.  M.  State  Militia ;  Short  Meter ; 

Sergeant  Major  ;  Sons  of  Malta. 

Sm.  Samarium. 

S.  M.  E.  (Lat.  Sancta  Mater  Eccle - 
sia)  Holy  Mother  Church. 

S.ZM.  I.  (Fr.  Sa  Majesty  Imperials.) 

His  (Her)  Imperial  Majesty. 

S.  M.  Lond.  Soc.  (Lat.  Societatis 
Medicoe  Londiniensis  Socius) 
Member  of  the  London  Medical 
Society. 

S.  M.  Lond.  Soc.  Cor.  (Lat.  Societatis 
Medicoe  Londinensis  Socius  Corres¬ 
pondent.)  Corresponding  Member 
of  the  London  Medical  Society. 

S.  M.  M.  (Lat.  Sancta  Mater  Maria.) 

Holy  Mother  Mary. 

S.  N.  (Lat.  Secundum  Naturam.) 

According  to  Nature. 

Sn.  (Lat.  Stannum)  Tin. 

S.  O.  Seller’s  option.  Suboffice. 

Soc.  Society. 

Soc.  Isl.  Society  Islands. 

S.  of  Sol.  Song  of  Solomon. 

S.  of  T.  Sons  of  Temperance. 

Sol.  Solomon ;  Solution. 

Sol.  Gen.  Solicitor-general. 

Sp.  Spain,  Spanish  ;  Spirit, 

S.  P.  (Lat.  Sine  Prole)  Without 
issue. 

S.  P.  A.  S.  (Lat.  Societatis  Philoso- 
phicce  Americanos  Socius)  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society. 

S.  P.  C.  A.  Society  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

S.  P.  C.  C.  Society  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 

S.  P.  C.  K.  Society  for  the  Promo¬ 
tion  of  Christian  Knowledge. 

Specif.  Specifically. 

S.  P.  G.  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel. 

Sp.  gr.  Specific  gravity. 

S.  P.  M.  Short  Particular  Meter. 

S.  P.  Q.  R.  (Lat.  Senatus  Popu- 
lusque  Romanus)  The  Senate  and 
People  of  Rome. 

S.  p.  s.  (Lat.  sine  prole  superstite) 
Without  surviving  issue. 

Spt.  Seaport. 

sq.,  sqq.  (Lat.  sequens,  sequentes.) 

And  the  following. 

Sq.,  Square. 


Sq.  ft.  Square  foot,  or  feet. 

Sq.  in.  Square  inch, or  inches 

Sq.  m.  Square  mile,  or  miles. 

Sq.  r.  Square  rod,  or  rods. 

Sq.  yd.  Square  yard,  or  yards. 

Sr,  Sir,  or  Senior ;  Strontium. 

S.  R.  I.  (Lat.  Sacrum  Romanum  Im- 
perium)  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

S.  R.  S.  (Latin  Societatis  Regice  So¬ 
cius)  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

SS.,  or  ss.  Saints. — (Lat.  Scilicet) 
Namely.— (Lat.  Semis)  Half. 

S.  S.  Sunday  School ;  Saint  Simpli¬ 
cius  (the  legend  borne  on  the  col¬ 
lar  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land.) 

S.  S.  C.  Solicitor  Supreme  Court. 

SS.  D.  (Lat.  Sanctissimus  Dominus) 
Most  Holy  Lord. 

S.  S.  E.  South-South-East. 

S.  S.  W.  South-South-West. 

St.  Saint;  Street;  Stone;  Strait. — 
(Lat.  Stet)  Let  it  stand. 

Stat.  Statute,  Statutes  ;  Statuary. 

S.  T.  D.  (Lat.  Sacrce  Theologies  Doc¬ 
tor)  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology 

Ster.  or  Stg.  Sterling. 

S.  T.  P.  (Lat.  Sacrce  Theologice  Pro¬ 
fessor)  Professor  of  Sacred  The¬ 
ology. 

Subj.  Subjunctive. 

Subst.  Substantive ;  Substitute. 

Suff.  Suffix. 

Su.-Goth.  Suio-Gothic. 

Sun.,  or  Sund.  Sunday. 

Sup.  Superior  ;  Supplement ;  Supe*v 
fine;  Superlative. 

Sup.  C.  Superior  Court. 

Super-  Superior ;  Superfine. 

Superl.  Superlative. 

Supp.  Supplement. 

Supt.  Superintendent. 

Surg.  Surgeon ,  Surgery. 

Surg.  Gen.  Surgeon  General. 

Surv.  Surveying,  Surveyor. 

Surv.  Gen.  Surveyor  General. 

S.  v.  (Lat.  Sub  voce  or  verbo)  Under 
the  word. 

S.  V.  (Lat.  Sanctitas  Vestra)  Your 
Holiness.— (Latin  Sancta  Virgo) 
Holy  Virgin. 

S.  W.  South-West;  South-Wester*; 
Senior  Warden. 

Sw.  Swedish,  Sweden. 

Swit.  or  Switz.  Switzerland. 

Syn.  Synonym,  -ymous. 

Synop.  Synopsis. 

Syr.  Syria,  Syriac. 


T. 

T.  Tenor ;  Titus;  Tullius;  Tuesday. 

— (Ital.  Tutti)  All  together. 

T.  Town, Township; Territory; Ton; 

Tun  ;  Testament. 

Ta.  Tantalum. 

Tal.  qual.  (Lat.  Tails  qualis)  Juet 
as  they  come. 

Tan.  Tangent. 

Tart.  Tartaric. 

Tb.  Terbium. 

T.  C.  D.  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
Tee.  Tierce. 

Te.  Tellurium. 

T.  E.  Topographical  Engineers. 
Tech.  Technical,  technically. 

Teleg.  Telegraphy. 

Tenn.  Tennessee. 

Ter.  Territory. 

Term.  Termiuation. 

Test.  Testament. 

Teut.  Teutonic. 

Tex.  Texas. 

Text.  Rec.  (Lat.  Textus  Receptus) 
Received  Text. 

Th.  Thursday;  Thomas;  Thorium. 
Theo.  Theodore ;  Theodosia. 

Theol.  Theology,  Theological. 
Theoph.  Theophilus. 

Theor.  Theorem. 

Thess.  Thessalonians. 

Tho.,  or  Thos.  Thomas. 

Thurs.  Thursday. 

T.  H.  W.  M.  Trinity  high  watei  • 
mark. 

Ti.  Titanium. 

Tier.  Tierce. 

Tim.  Timothy. 

Tit.  Titus ;  Title. 

Tl.  Thallium. 

T.  O.  Turn  over. 

Tab.  Tobit. 

Tom.  Tome. 

Tonn.  Tonnage. 

Topog.  Topography,  Topographical 
Tp.  Township. 

Tr.  Translation,  Translator ;  Trans- 
pose;  Treasurer ;  Trustee ;  Ter¬ 
bium.— (It.  trillo)  a  shake. 
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Trans.  Transactions ;  Translated, 
Translation,  Translator. 

Trav.  Travels. 

Treas.  Treasurer. 

Trig.  Trigonometry,  -rical. 

Trin.  Trinity. 

T.  T.  L.  To  take  leave. 

Tu.,  Thulium. 

Tu.,  or  Tues.  Tuesday. 

Turk.  Turkey,  Turkish. 

Typ.,  or  Typo.  Typographer. 

Typog.  Typography,  -graphical. 


U. 

1 7 .  Uranium. 

TJ.C.  Upper  Canada.— (Lat.  Urbs 
Condita.)  Year  of  Rome. 

U»  E.  I.  C.  United  East  India  Com* 

pany. 

U.  G.  R.  R.  Underground  Railroad. 
(An  old  political  term  for  the  expa¬ 
triation  of  slaves.) 

U.  J.  D.  (Lat.  Vtriusque  Juris  Doc¬ 
tor)  Doctor  of  both  Laws  [i.  e., 
the  Canon  and  the  Civil  Law]. 

U.  K.  United  Kingdom. 

U.  K.  A.  Ulster  King-at-Arms. 

Ult.  (Lat.  Ultimo)  Last;  Of  the 
last  month, 

«m.  Unmarried. 

Unit.  Unitarian. 

Univ.  University,  Universally. 

Up.  Upper. 

U.  P.  C.  United  Presbyterian 
Church. 

«.  *.  (Lat.  ut  supra)  As  above. 

U.  3.  United  States. 

U.  S.  A.  United  States  of  America ; 

United  States  Army. 

U.S.  L.  United  States  Legation. 
U.S.M.  United  States  Mail ;  United 
States  Marine. 

U.  S.  M.  A.  United  States  Military 
Academy. 

U.  8.  N.  United  States  Navy. 

U.  8.  N.  A.  United  States  Naval 
Academy. 

U.  8.  R.  Usher  of  the  Scarlet  Rod. 

U.  S.  S.  United  States  Senate; 

United  States  ship  (or  steamer). 

U.  8. 8.  Ct.  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

Usu.  Usual,  usually. 

U.  8.  V.  United  States  Volunteers. 

u.  8.  w.  (Ger.  und  so  weiter)  And 
so  forth. 


Ut.  Utah. 

Ux.  (Lat,  Uxor)  Wife. 


V. 

V.  Vanadium;  Victoria;  Viscount. 

V.  Verb ;  Verse ;  Village ;  Vocative ; 
Volume;  Violin. — (Lat.  Vide)  See; 
(Lat.  Versus)  Against. 

V.  (Lat.  Verier abilis ;  Venerandus) 
Venerable. 

V.  A.  Vice  Admiral;  Vicar  Apostle’ 

v.  a.  Verb  active. 

Va.  Virginia. 

Var.  Variety. 

var.  led.  (Lat.  varia  lectio)  Different 
reading. 

Vat.  Vatican. 

v.  aux.  Verb  auxiliary. 

vb.  n.  Verbal  noun. 

V.  C.  Vice  Chancellor ;  Vice  Chair- 
man ;  Victoria  Cross. 
v.def.  Verb  defective. 
v.  dep.  Verb  deponent. 

V.D.L.  Van  Diemen’s  Land. 

V.  D.  M.  (Lat.  Verbi  Dei  Minister) 
Minister  of  the  Word  of  God. 

Ven.  Venerable. 

Ver.  Verse,  Verses. 

Veter.  Veterinary. 

V.  G.  Vicar  General ;  Vice  Grand. 

V.  G.  (Lat.  Verbi  gratid)  For  ex¬ 
ample. 

v.  i .  Verb  intransitive. 

Vice  Pres.  Vice  President. 

Vid.  (Lat.  Vide)  See. 

Vil.  Village. 

v.  imp.  Verb  impersonal. 

v.irr.  Verb  irregular. 

Vis.,  or  Vice,  Viscount. 

Vitr.  Vitruvius. 

Viz.  (Lat.  Videlicet)  Namely;  To 
wit.  (The  z  is  here  used  as  a  termi¬ 
nal  abbreviation.) 
v.  n.  Verb  neuter. 

Vo.  (Lat.  Verso)  Left-hand  page. 
Voc.  Vocative. 

Vol.  Volume. 

Vols.  Volumes. 

V.  P.  Vice  President. 

V.R.  (Lat.  Victoria  Regina)  Queen 
Victoria. 

v.  r.  Verb  reflexive. 

V.  Rev.  Very  Reverend. 


V.  R.  P.  (Lat.  Vestra  Reverendis- 
sima  Paternitas)  Your  Very  Rev¬ 
erend  Paternity. 

Vs.  (Lat.  Versus)  Against. 

V.  S.  Veterinary  Surgeon. 

Vt.  Vermont. 

v.  t.  Verb  transitive. 

Vul.  Vulgate. 

Vulg.  Vulgar,  Vulgarly. 

w.  il.  (Lat.  varies  lediones)  Vari¬ 
ous  readings. 


W. 

W.  West;  Western;  William;  War¬ 
den.  —  ( Wolfrarnium)  Tungsten. 
Wednesday;  Welsh. 

IF.  Week.  ' 

IF.  A.  W est  Africa ;  West  Australia. 
Wall.  Wallachian. 

Walt.  Walter. 

Wash.  Washington. 

w.c.  Water  closet  (a  prudism). 

IF.  C.  Western  Central. 

IF.  C.  T.  U.  Woman’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union. 

Wed.  Wednesday. 

Westm.  Westminster. 
wf.  Wrong  font. 

W.  G.  C.  Worthy  Grand  Chaplain ; 

Worthy  Grand  Conductor. 

IF.  G.  G.  Worthy  Grand  Guardians; 

Worthy  Grand  Guide. 

W.  G.  H.  Worthy  Grand  Herald. 

IF.  G.  M.  Worthy  Grand  Marshal. 

W.  G.  S.  Worthy  Grand  Sentinel. 
Whf.  Wharf. 

W.I.  West  India,  West  Indies. 
Winton.  (Mid.  Latin  Wintoniensis) 
Of  Winchester. 

Wis.  Wisconsin. 

Wk.  Week. 

IF.  Lon.  West  Longitude. 

Ifm.  William. 

W.  M.  Worshipful  Master. 

IF.  M.  S.  Wesleyan  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety. 

IF.  N.  IF  West-North- West. 

IF.  P.  Worthy  Patriarch. 

IFp.  Worship. 

Wpful.  Worshipful. 

IF.  R.  William  (Latin  Rex)  King; 
West  Riding. 

W.  S.  Writer  to  the  Signet. 

IF.  S.  IF.  West-South-West, 


Wt.  Weight. 

IF.  Va.  West  Virginia. 
Wyo.  Wyoming. 


X. 

X  Christ.  (This  abbreviation  is  the 
Greek  ch,  the  initial  letter  of 
Christos = C  hris  t. ) 

Xm.,  Xmas.  Christmas. 

Xn.  Christian. 

Xnty.  Christianity. 

Xper.,  Xr.  Christopher. 

Xt.  Christ. 

Xtian.  Christian. 


Y. 

Y.  Yttrium. 

Y.,  or  Yr.  Year. 

Yb.  Ytterbium. 

Y.  B.,ot  Yr.  B.  Yearbook. 

Yd.  Yard— yds.  Yards. 

Ye,  or  ye.  The  ;  Thee. 

Ym,  or  ym.  Them. 

F.  M.  C.  A.  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association. 

F.  M.  C.  U.  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Union. 

Yn,  or  yn.  Then. 

F.  P.  S.  C.  E.  Young  People’s  So¬ 
ciety  of  Christian  Endeavor. 

Fr,  or  yr.  Their. 

Yr.  Your;  Year. 

Frs.  Yours ;  Years. 

Ys,  or  ys.  This. 

Yt,  or  yt.  That. 

F.  IF.  C.  A.  Young  Women’s  Chois 
tian  Association. 


z. 

Zach.  Zachary. 

Zech.  Zechariah. 

Zeph.  Zephaniah. 

Z.  G.  Zoological  Garden. 

Zn.  Zinc. 

Zo&chem.  ZoOchemistry,  zoOchemj- 
cal. 

Zodgeog.  Zoogeography,  zoOgeo gra¬ 
phical. 

Zo6l.  ZoOlogy,  Zoological. 

Zr.  Zirconium. 


/ 


PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTIONS. 

SHOWING  AT  A  GLANCE  BOTH  POPULAR  AND  ELECTORAL  VOTES,  AND  THE 
VOTE  BY  STATES  CAST  FOR  DIFFERENT  CANDIDATES 

FROM  1789  TO  1906. 


Result  of  the  Electoral  College  Proceedings  by  States  from 
1789  to  1905. 


1789,  Washington  and  Adams — Washington  hurl  the  votes  of  all  the 
states,  viz.,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia ;  total, 
69  votes. 

Adams  had  all  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  5  of  the  7  of  Connecti¬ 
cut;  1  of  the  6  of  New  Jersey,  8  of  the  10  of  Pennsylvania,  5  of  the  10  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  ;  total,  84. 

1793,  Washington  and  Adams— Washington  had  the  votes  of  all  the 
states,  viz.,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia ;  total,  132. 

Adams  carried  all  these  states  with  the  exception  of  New  York,  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  North  Carolina  and  Georgia ;  total,  77  votes. 

1797.  Adams  and  Jefferson — Adams  had  the  votes  of  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  1  of  the  15  of  Pennsylvania,  1  of  the  20  of  Virginia,  1  of  the  12  of 
North  Carolina,  and  7  of  the  11  of  Maryland;  total,  71. 

Thomas  Jefferson  had  14  of  the  15  votes  of  Pennsylvania,  4  of  the  11  of 
Maryland,  20  of  the  21  of  Virginia,  Kentucky,  11  of  the  12  of  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Georgia  and  South  Carolina ;  total,  68. 

1801,  Jefferson  and  Burr — Had  the  votes  of  the  states  of  New  York, 
8 of  the  15  of  Pennsylvania,  5  of  the  10  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  8  of 
the  12  of  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia;  total,  73- 
House  decided  Jefferson  President,  and  Burr  Vice-President. 

Adams  and  Pinckney — Had  the  votes  of  the  states  of  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  New  Jersey,  7  of  the  15 
of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  5  of  the  10  of  Maryland,  and  4  of  the  12  of  North 
Carolina ;  total,  65. 

1805,  Jefferson  and  Clinton — Had  the  votes  of  state,  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Ohio ;  total,  162. 

Pinckney  and  King — Had  the  votes  of  states  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
and  2  of  the  11  of  Maryland ;  total,  14. 

1809,  Madison  and  Clinton— Had  the  votes  of  the  states  of  Vermont. 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  9  of  the  11  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  11  of 
the  14  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and 
Ohio ;  total,  122. 

Pinckney  and  King — Had  the  votes  of  the  states  of  New  York,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  2  of  the  11  of  Maryland  and 
8  of  the  14  of  North  Carolina ;  total,  47. 

1813;  Madison  and  Gerry— Carried  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  6  of  the  11  of 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Ohio  and  Louisiana ;  total,  128. 

Clinton  and  Ingersoll— Had  the  votes  of  the  states  of  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware 
and  5  of  the  11  of  Maryland ;  total  89. 

1817,  Monroe  and  Tompkins— Had  the  votes  of  the  states  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Rhode  Island.  Vermont,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Mary¬ 
land,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Tennes¬ 
see,  Ohio,  Louisiana  and  Indiana ;  total,  183. 

King  and  Howard— Had  the  votes  of  the  states  of  Massachusetts,  Con¬ 
necticut  and  Delaware ;  total,  34. 

1821,  Monroe  and  Tompkins— Had  the  votes  of  every  state  in  the  Union; 
total,  231. 

Adams  and  Stockton— Adams  had  1  vote  of  the  8  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
Stockton  8  of  the  15  of  Massachusetts. 

1825,  Adams  and  Calhoun— Had  the  votes  of  the  states  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  26  of  the 
86  of  New  York,  1  of  the  3  of  Delaware,  3  of  the  11  of  Maryland,  2  of  the  5  of 
Louisiana,  and  1  of  the  3  of  Illinois ;  total,  84  for  Adams.  Caihoun  for  Vice- 
President  carried  several  states  that  Adams  did  not  carry,  and  had  a  total  of 
182  votes. 

Crawford — Had  5  of  the  86  votes  of  New  York,  2  of  the  8  of  Delaware, 
and  1  of  the  11  of  Maryland,  Virginia  and  Georgia  ;  total,  41. 

Jackson — Had  1  of  the  36  votes  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
7  of  the  11  of  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  3  of  the 
K  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Alabama  ;  total,  99. 

Clay — Had  4  of  the  86  votes  of  New  York,  Kentucky,  Ohio  and  Missouri ; 
total,  87. 

No  choice  by  the  electoral  college,  it  devolving  upon  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives.  A  choice  was  reached  on  first  ballot  as  follows  :  Adams — Connecti¬ 
cut,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Mis¬ 
souri,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island  and  Vermont; 
13  states.  Jackson — Alabama,  Indiana,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
South  Carolina  and  Tennessee;  7  states,  Crawford— Delaware  Georgia, 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia ;  4  states, 

1829-  Jackson  and  Calhoun— Had  1  of  the  votes  of  the  9  of  Maine, 
20  of  the  36  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  5  of  the  11  of  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Indi¬ 
ana,  Mississippi,  Illinois,  Alabama  and  Missouri;  total,  178. 

Adams  and  Rush  — Had  8  of  the  9  votes  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  16  of  the  36  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  6  of  the  11  of  Maryland;  total,  83. 

1833,  Jackson  and  Van  Buren— Had  the  votes  of  Maine,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  3  of  the  8  of  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Indiana 
Illinois.  Alabama  and  Missouri :  total.  219. 


Clay  and  Sergeant— Had  the  votes  of  the  states  of  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  5  of  the  8  of  Maryland,  and  Kentucky ; 
total,  49.  , 

1837,  Van  Bcren  and  Johnson— Had  the  votes  of  the  states  of  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  North  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Illinois,  Alabama,  Missouri 
Arkansas  and  Michigan ;  total,  170. 

Harrison  and  Granger— Had  the  votes  of  the  states  of  Vermont,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Indiana;  total,  73. 

1841,  Harrison  and  Tyler— Had  the  votes  of  the  states  of  Maine,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut.  Vermont,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Tennes¬ 
see,  Ohio,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Indiana  and  Michigan ;  total,  234.  ...  1 

Van  Buren — Had  the  votes  of  the  states  of  New  Hampshire,  Virginia, 
South  Carolina,  Illinois,  Alabama,  Missouri  and  Arkansas ;  total,  60. 

1845,  Polk  and  Dallas— Had  the  votes  of  the  states  of  Maine,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  Mississippi,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Alabama,  Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Michi¬ 
gan  ;  total,  170. 

Clay  and  Frelinghuysen — Had  the  votes  of  the  states  of  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  Vermont,  New.  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  North  Carolina, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Ohio ;  total,  105. 

1849,  Taylor  and  Fillmore — Had  the  votes  of  the  states  of  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Louisi¬ 
ana  and  Florida  ;  total,  163.  . 

Cass  and  Butler — Had  the  votes  of  the  states  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Ohio,  Mississippi,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Alabama,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Arkansas,  Michigan,  Texas,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  ;  total,  127. 

1853,  Pierce  and  King— Had  the  votes  of  the  states  of  Maine,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Ohio,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Alabama,  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
Michigan,  Florida,  Texas,  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  California  ;  total,  254. 

Scott  and  Graham— Had  the  votes  of  the  states  of  Massachusetts,  Ver¬ 
mont,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee ;  total,  42. 

1857,  Buchanan  and  Breckinridge— Had  the  votes  of  the  states  of  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Alabama,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Texas  and  California  ;  total,  174. 


Fremont  and  Dayton — Had  the  votes  of  the  states  of  Maine,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, Connecticut,  Vermont,  Ohio,  New  York, 
Michigan,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin ;  total,  114. 

Fillmore  and  Donelson — Had  the  votes  of  the  state  of  Maryland; 
total,  8. 

1861,  Lincoln  and  Hamlin— Had  the  votes  of  the  states  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  New  York, 
4  of  the  7  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  California,  Minnesota  and  Oregon  ;  total,  180. 

Breckinridge  and  Lane — Had  the  votes  of  the  states  of  Delaware, 
Maryland,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida  and  Texas;  total, 72. 

Douglas  and  Johnson— Had  the  votes  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  and 
3  of  the  7  of  New  Jersey ;  total,  12. 

Bell  and  Everett — Had  the  votes  of  the  states  of  Virginia,  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee ;  total,  39. 

1865,  Lincoln  and  Johnson— Had  the  votes  of  the  states  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Michigan,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Iowa,  California,  Minnesota,  Oregon,  Kansas,.  West  Virginia  and 
Nebraska;  total,  212. 

McClellan  and  Pendleton— Had  the  votes  of  the  states  of  New  Jersey, 
Delaware  and  Kentucky  ;  total,  21. 

Eleven  states  did  not  vote,  viz:  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas  and 
Virginia. 

1869,  Grant  and  Colfax— Had  the  votes  of  the  states  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Michigan,  Florida,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  California, 
Minnesota,  Kansas,  West  Virginia,  Nevada  and  Nebraska  ;  total,  214. 

Seymour  and  Blair— Had  the  votes  of  the  states  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Kentucky  and  Oregon; 
total,  80. 

Three  states  did  not  vote,  viz :  Mississippi,  Texas  and  Virginia. 

1873,  Grant  and  Wilson — Had  the  votes  of  the  states  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Alabama,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Mississippi,  Michigan,  Florida,  Iowa, 
Wisconsin,  California,  Minnesota,  Oregon,  Kansas,  West  Virginia,  Nebraska 
and  Nevada ;  total.  286. 

Greeley  and  Brown— Had  the  votes  of  the  states  of  Maryland,  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri  and  Texas  ;  total,  63. 

Three  electoral  votes  of  Georgia  cast  for  Greeley,  and  the  votes  of  Arkan¬ 
sas,  5,  and  Louisiana,  8,  cast  for  Grant,  were  rejected. 

1877,  Hayes  and  Wheeler— Had  the  votes  of  the  states  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  South 
Carolina,  Ohio,  Louisiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Florida,  Iowa,  Wisconsin, 
California,  Minnesota,  Oregon,  Kansas,  Nevada,  Nebraska  and  Colorado; 
total.  185. 
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Tilden  and  Hendricks— ■  Had  votes  of  Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Texas  and 
West  Virginia;  total,  184. 

1881,  Garfield  and  Arthur  —  Had  votes  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ver¬ 
mont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  1  of  the  6  of  California, 
Minnesota,  Oregon,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Colorado;  total,  214. 

Hancock  and  English  —  Had  votes  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Louisiana, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Florida,  Texas,  5  of 
the  6  of  California,  West  Virginia,  and  Nebraska;  total,  155. 

1885,  Cleveland  and  Hendricks  —  Had  votes  of  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Maryland,  Mississippi.  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  West  Virginia;  total,  219. 

Blaine  and  Logan  — Had  votes  of  California,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Nevada, 
New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Wis¬ 
consin  ;  total,  182. 

1889,  Harrison  and  Morton  — Had  votes  of  California,  Colorado,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Wisconsin;  total,  233. 

Cleveland  and  Thurman — Had  votes  of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Con¬ 
necticut,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  West  Virginia;  total,  1G8. 

1893,  Cleveland  and  Stevenson  —  Had  votes  of  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
California,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Michigan  (5),  Mississippi,  Missouri,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  New  York,  North  Carolina.  North  Dakota  (1),  Ohio  (1),  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  Wisconsin  ;  total,  277. 

Harrison  and  Reid  — Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan  (9),  Min¬ 
nesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  North  Dakota  (1),  Ohio, 
Oregon  (3),  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Vermont,  Washing¬ 
ton.  Wyoming;  total,  145. 

Weaver  and  Field—  (Populists)  — Colorado,  North  Dakota  (1),  Idaho, 
Kansas,  Nevada,  Oregon  (1);  total,  22. 

1897,  McKinley  and  Hobart— Had  California  (8),  Connecticut,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky  (12),  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  West  Virginia, 
Wisconsin;  total,  271. 

Bryan  and  Sewall  —  Had  Alabama,  Arkansas,  California  (1),  Colorado, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Kentucky  (1),  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  South 
Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  Washington,  Wyoming;  total,  176. 

1901,  McKinley  and  Roosevelt  — Had  California,  Connecticut,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Illinois,  Indiana.  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota, 
Utah,  Vermont,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming;  total, 292. 

Bryan  and  Stevenson  — Had  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Idaho,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana,  Ne¬ 
vada.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, Texas,  Virginia;  total,  155. 

1905,  Roosevelt  and  Fairbanks  —  Had  California,  Colorado,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  Delaware,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Ne¬ 
vada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Vermont,  Washington, 
West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming;  total,  366. 

Parker  and  Davis  —  Had  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia;  total,  140. 


Vote  by  States. 

Alabama  — 1824,  Dem.  majority,  5,280;  1828,  Dem.  majority,  15,200;  1836, 
Dem.  majority,  3,431;  1840,  Dem.  majority,  5,520;  1844,  Dem.  majority,  11,656; 
1848,  Dem.  majority,  881;  1852,  Dem.  majority,  11,843;  1856,  Dem.  majority, 
18,187;  1860,  Dem.  majority,  7,355;  1868,  Rep.  majority,  4,278;  1872,  Rep.  major¬ 
ity,  10,828;  1876.  Dem.  majority,  33,772.  1880,  Dem.  majority,  29,867;  1884,  Dem. 

Slurality,  33,529;  1888,  Dem.  plurality,  60,113;  1892,  Dem.  plurality,  52,957 ;  1896, 
'em.  plurality, 76,489;  1900, Dem.  plurality,  41,619;  1904,  Dem.  plurality, 57,385. 
Arkansas  — 1836,  Dem.  majority,  1,162;  1840,  Dem.  majority,  889;  1844, 
Dem.  majority,  4,042;  1848,  Dem.  majority,  1,712;  1852,  Dem.  majority,  4,769; 
1856,  Dem.  majority,  11,123;  1860,  Dem.  majority,  3,411;  1868,  Rep.  majority, 
3,034;  1872,  Rep.  majority,  3,446 . 1876,  Dem.  majority,  19,113,  1880,  Dem.  major¬ 
ity,  14,749;  1884,  Dem.  plurality,  22,208;  1888,  Dem.  plurality,  27,210;  1892,  Dem. 
plurality,  40,698;  1896,  Dem.  plurality,  72,591 ;  1900,  Dem.  plurality,  36,342; 
1904,  Dem.  plurality,  17,574. 

California  — 1852,  Dem.  majority,  5,119;  1856,  Dem.  plurality,  17,200; 
1860,  Rep.  plurality,  657,  1864,  Rep.  majority,  18,293;  1868,  Rep.  majority,  506; 
1872,  Rep.  majority,  12,234;  1876,  Rep.  majority,  2,738,  1880,  Dem.  plurality, 
78,  1884,  Rep.  plurality,  13,128 , 1888,  Rep.  plurality, 7,080,  1892,  Dem.  plurality, 
470,  1896,  Rep.  plurality,  2,797;  1900,  Rep.  plurality,  39,770;  1904,  Rep.  plurality, 
115,822. 

Colorado  — 1880,  Rep.  majority,  1,868;  1884,  Rep.  majority,  8,567;  1888, 
Rep.  plurality,  13,224;  1892,  Populist  plurality,  14,964;  1896,  Dem.  plurality, 
134,792;  1900,  Dem.  plurality,  29,661;  1904,  Rep.  plurality,  34,582. 

Connecticut  — 1824,  Loose  Constructionist  (Rep.)  majority,  5,609;  1828, 
Loose  Constructionist  (Rep.)  majority,  9,381;  1832,  Loose  Constructionist 
(Rep.)  majority,  6,486;  1836,  Dem.  majority,  768,  3840,  Whig  (Rep.)  majority, 
6,131,  1844,  Whig  (Rep.)  majority,  1,048;  1848,  Whig  (Rep.)  plurality,  3,268; 
1852,  Dem.  plurality,  2,892,  1856,  Rep.  majority,  5,105;  1860,  Rep.  majority, 
10,238,  1864,  Rep.  majority,  2,406,  1868,  Rep.  majority,  3,043;  1872,  Rep.  major¬ 
ity,  4,348;  1876,  Dem.  majority,  1,712 ;  1880,  Rep.  majority,  1,788,  1884,  Dem. 
plurality,  1,274;  1888,  Dem.  plurality,  336;  1892,  Dem.  plurality,  5,367;  1896, 
Rep.  plurality,  53,545;  1900,  Rep.  plurality,  28,570,  1904,  Rep.  plurality,  38,180. 

Delaware  — 1828,  Loose  Constructionist  (Rep.)  majority,  420,  1832,  Loose 
Constructionist  (Rep.)  majority,  166;  1836,  Whig  (Rep.)  majority,  583;  1840, 
Whig  (Rep.)  majority,  1,083;  1844,  Whig  (Rep.)  majority,  282;  1848,  Whig 
(Rep.)  majority,  443  ;  1852,  Dem.  plurality,  25;  1856,  Dem.  majority,  1,521 ; 
1860.  Dem.  plurality,  3,483;  1864,  Dem.  majority,  612 ;  1868,  Dem.  majority, 
8,357;  1872,  Rep.  majority,  422;  1876,  Dem.  majority.  2,629  ;  1880,  Dem.  major¬ 


ity,  1,023;  1884,  Dem.  plurality,  423;  1888,  Dem.  plurality,  3,441 ;  1892,  Dem. 
plurality,  504;  1896,  Rep.  plurality,  3,360 ;  1900,  Rep.  plurality,  3,671;  1904, 
Rep.  plurality,  4,354. 

Florida  — 1848,  Whig  (Rep.)  majority,  1,269;  1852,  Dem.  majority,  1,443; 
1856,  Dem.  majority,  1,525  ;  1860,  Dem.  majority,  2,739;  1872,  Rep.  majority, 
2,336  ;  1876,  Rep.  majority,  926  ;  1880,  Dem.  majority, 4,310  ;  1884,  Dem.  plurality, 
3,738;  1888,  Dem.  plurality,  12,902;  1892,  Dem.  plurality,  12,904;  1896,  Dem. 
plurality,  21,448;  1900,  Dem.  plurality,  20,693  ;  1904,  Dem.  plurality,  18,732. 

Georgia  — 1836,  Whig  (Rep.)  majority  2,804;  1840,  Whig  (Rep.)  majority 
8,328;  1844,  Dem.  majority,  2,071;  1848,  Whig  (Rep.)  majority,  2,742;  1852, 
Dem.  majority,  18,045;  1856,  Dem. majority,  14,350;  1860,  Dem. plurality,  9,003; 
1868,  Dem.  majority,  45,588;  1872,  Dem.  majority,  9,806 ;  1876,  Dem.  majority, 
79,642;  1880,  Dem.  majority,  4,199;  1884,  Dem.  plurality,  46,961 ;  1888,  Dem. 
plurality,  60,029;  1892,  Dem.  plurality,  81,081;  1896,  Dem.  plurality,  34,141; 
1900,  Dem.  plurality,  44,665;  1904,  Dem.  plurality,  44,665. 

Idaho  — 1892,  Populist  plurality,  1,921 ;  1896,  Dem.  plurality,  16,868;  1900, 
Dem.  plurality,  2,216;  1904,  Rep.  plurality,  29,303. 

Illinois  — 1824,  Dem.  plurality,  359;  1828,  Dem. majority, 5,182;  1832,  Dem. 
majority,  8,718;  1836,  Dem.  majority,  3,114 ;  1840,  Dem.  majority,  1,790;  1844, 
Dem.  majority,  8,822 ;  1848,  Dem.  plurality,  3,253 ;  1852,  Dem.  majority,  5,697 ; 
1856,  Dem.  plurality,  9,159;  1860,  Rep.  majority,  5,629;  1864,  Rep.  majority, 
30,766;  1868,  Rep.  majority,  51,160 ;  1872,  Rep.  majority,  53,948;  1876,  Rep.  ma¬ 
jority,  1,971;  1880,  Rep.  majority,  14,358;  1884,  Rep.  plurality,  25,122;  1888,  Rep. 
plurality,  22,042;  1892,  Dem.  plurality,  25,993;  1896,  Rep.  plurality,  141,517; 
1900,  Rep.  plurality,  94,924 ;  1904,  Rep.  plurality,  305,039. 

Indiana  — 1824,  Dem.  plurality,  2,028;  1828,  Dem.  majority,  5,185;  1832, 
Dem.  majority,  16,080;  1836,  Whig.  (Rep.)  majority,  8,801;  1840,  Whig  (Rep.) 
majority,  13,607;  1844,  Dem.  majority,  208;  1848,  Dem.  plurality,  4,838;  1852, 
Dem.  majority,  7,510;  1856,  Dem.  majority,  1,909  ;  1860,  Rep.  majority,  5,923; 
1864,  Rep.  majority,  20,189 ;  1868,  Rep.  majority,  9,568;  1872,  Rep.  majority, 
21,098;  1876,  Dem.  plurality,  5,515;  1880,  Rep.  plurality,  6,641;  1884,  Dem.  plu¬ 
rality,  6,527;  1888,  Rep.  plurality,  2,348;  1892,  Dem.  plurality,  6,482;  1896,  Rep. 
plurality,  18,001;  1900,  Rep.  plurality,  26,479;  1904,  Rep.  plurality,  93,944. 

Iowa  — 1848,  Dem.  plurality,  1,009;  1852,  Dem.  majority,  303;  1856,  Rep. 
plurality,  7,784;  1860,  Rep.  majority,  12,487;  1864,  Rep.  majority,  39,479;  1868, 
Rep.  majority,  46,589 ;  1872,  Rep.  majority,  58,149 ;  1876,  Rep.  majority,  50,191 ; 
1880,  Rep.  majority,  45,732;  1884,  Rep.  plurality,  19,796  ;  1888,  Rep.  plurality, 
31,721;  1892,  Rep.  plurality,  22,965  ;  1896,  Rep.  plurality,  65,452;  1900,  Rep.  plu¬ 
rality,  98,606;  1904,  Rep.  plurality,  158,766. 

Kansas  — 1864,  Rep.  majority,  12,750;  1868,  Rep.  majority,  17,058;  1872, 
Rep.  majority,  33,482  ;  1876,  Rep.  majority,  32,511 ;  1880,  Rep.  majority  42,021; 
1884,  Rep.  plurality,  64,274;  1888,  Rep.  plurality,  79,961 ;  1892,  Populist  plu¬ 
rality,  5,870;  1896,  Dem.  plurality,  13,509;  1900,  Rep.  plurality,  23,354;  1904, 
Rep.  plurality,  126,093. 

Kentucky  — 1824,  Loose  Constructionist  (Rep.)  majority  10,329;  1828, 
Dem.  majority,  7,912;  1832,  Loose  Constructionist  (Rep.)  majority,  7,149 ;  1836, 
Whig  (Rep.)  majority,  5,520;  1840,  Whig  (Rep.)  majority,  25,873;  1844,  Whig 
(Rep.)  majority,  9,267;  1848,  Whig  (Rep.)  majority,  17,421;  1852,  Whig  (Rep.) 
majority,  2,997;  1856,  Dem.  majority,  6,912;  1860,  Constitutional  Union  plu¬ 
rality,  12.915;  1864,  Dem.  majority,  36,515;  1868,  Dem.  majority,  76,324 ;  1872, 
Dem.  majority,  8,855;  1876,  Dem.  majority,  69,772;  1880,  Dem.  majority,  31,951 ; 
1884,  Dem.  plurality,  34,839;  1888,  Dem.  plurality,  38,666;  1892,  Dem.  plurality, 
28,666 ;  1896,  Rep.  plurality,  281 ;  1900,  Dem.  plurality,  7,975 ;  1904,  Dem.  plural¬ 
ity,  11,893. 

Louisiana  — 1828,  Dem.  majority.  508(  1832,  Dem.  majority,  1,521;  1836, 
Dem.  majority,  270;  1840,  Whig  (Rep.)  majority,  3,680;  1844,  Dem.  majority, 
699;  1848,  Whig  (Rep.)  majority,  2,847;  1852,  Dem.  majority,  1,392;  1856,  Dem. 
majority,  1,455;  1860,  Dem.  plurality,  2,477;  1868,  Dem.  majority,  46,962 ;  1872, 
Rep.  majority,  14,634;  1876,  Rep.  majority,  4,499  ;  1880,  Dem.  majority,  33,419; 
1884,  Dem.  plurality,  16,250 ;  1888,  Dem.  plurality,  54,760  ;  1892,  Dem.  plurality, 
62,590:  1896,  Dem.  plurality,  55,138;  1900,  Dem.  plurality,  39,438;  1904,  Dem. 
plurality,  11,893. 

Maine — 1824,  Loose  Constructionist  (Rep.)  majority,  4,540;  1828,  Loose 
Constructionist  (Rep.)  majority,  6,848;  1840,  Whig  (Rep.)  majority,  217;  1844, 
Dem.  majority,  6,505 ;  1848,  Dem.  plurality,  4,755;  1852,  Dem.  majority,  1,036 ; 
1856,  Rep.  majority,  24,974;  1860,  Rep.  majority,  27,704 ;  1864,  Rep.  majority, 
17,592;  1868,  Rep.  majority,  28,033;  1872,  Rep.  majority,  32,355;  1876,  Rep.  ma¬ 
jority,  15,814 ;  1880,  Rep.  majority,  4,460 ;  1884,  Rep.  plurality,  20,069 ;  1888,  Rep. 
plurality,  23,252 ;  1892,  Rep.  plurality,  14,887 ;  1896,  Rep.  plurality,  45,777 ;  1900, 
Rep.  plurality,  28,013;  1904,  Rep.  plurality,  36,807. 

Maryland — 1824,  Loose  Constructionist  (Rep.)  plurality,  109 ;  1828,  Loose 
Constructionist  (Rep.)  majority,  1,181;  1832,  Loose  Constructionist  (Rep.) 
majority,  4;  1836,  Whig  (Rep.)  majority,  3,685;  1840,  Whig  (Rep.)  majority, 
4,776;  1844,  Whig  (Rep.)  majority,  3,308;  1848,  Whig  (Rep.)  majority,  3,049 ; 
1852,  Dem.  majority,  4,900;  1856,  Know-Nothing  majority,  8,064 ;  I860,  Dem. 
plurality,  722;  1864,  Rep.  majority,  7,414;  1868,  Dem.  majority,  31,919;  1872, 
Dem.  majority,  908;  1876,  Dem.  majority,  19,756;  1880,  Dem.  majority,  15,191; 
1884,  Dem.  plurality,  11,305;  1888,  Dem.  plurality,  6,182 ;  1892,  Dem.  plurality, 
21,130;  1896,  Rep.  plurality,  32,224;  1900,  Rep.  plurality,  13,941;  1904,  Rep. 
plurality,  51. 

Massachusetts  — 1824,  Loose  Constructionist  (Rep.)  majority,  24,071 ; 
1828,  Loose  Constructionist  ;Rep.)  majority,  22,817;  1832,  Loose  Construc¬ 
tionist  (Rep.)  majority,  18,458;  1886,  Whig  (Rep.)  majority,  7,592;  1840.  Whig, 
(Rep.)  majority,  19,305;  1844,  Whig  (Rep.)  majority,  2,712,  1848,  Whig  (Rep.) 
plurality,  23,014;  1852,  Whig  (Rep.)  plurality.  8,114;  1856,  Rep.  majority, 
49,324;  1860,  Rep.  majority, 43,981 ;  1864,  Rep.  majority,  77,997;  1868,  Rep.  ma¬ 
jority,  77,069;  1872,  Rep.  majority,  74,212;  1876,  Rep.  majority,  40,423;  1880, 
Rep.  majority,  49,097 ;  1884,  Rep.  plurality,  24,372;  1888,  Rep.  plurality,  31,457; 
1892,  Rep.  plurality,  26,001 ;  1896,  Rep.  plurality,  173,365;  1900,  Rep.  plurality, 
81,869 :  1904,  Rep.  plurality,  92,076. 

Michigan  — 1836,  Dem.  majority,  8,360;  1840,  Whig  (Rep.)  majority.  1,514; 
1844,  Dem.  plurality,  3,423;  1848,  Dem.  plurality,  6,747 ;  1852,  Dem.  majority, 
746;  1856,  Rep.  majority,  17,966;  1860,  Rep.  majority,  22,213;  1864,  Rep.  major¬ 
ity,  16,917;  1868,  Rep.  majority,  31,481 ;  1872,  Rep.  majority,  55,968;  1876,  Rep. 
majority,  15,542;  1880,  Rep.  majority,  19,095:  1884,  Rep.  plurality,  3,308;  1888, 
Rep.  plurality,  22,903;  1892,  Rep.  plurality,  22,918  (votes  divided:  9  for  Rep.; 
5  for  Dem.);  1896,  Rep.  plurality,  66,868;  1900,  Rep.  plurality,  104,584;  1904, 
Rep.  plurality,  227,715. 

Minnesota  — 1860,  Rep.  majority,  9,339;  1864,  Rep.  majority,  7,685;  1868, 
Rep.  majority,  15,470;  1872,  Rep.  majority,  20,694;  1876,  Rep.  majority,  21,780; 
1880,  Rep.  majority,  40,588;  1884,  Rep.  pin rality,  38,738;  1888,  Rep.  plurality, 
36,695;  1892,  Rep.  plurality,  22,157 ;  1896,  Rep.  plurality,  53,875;  1900,  Rep.  plu* 
rality,  77,560;  1904,  Rep.  plurality,  161,461. 

Mississippi—  1824,  Dem.  majority,  1,421;  1828,  Dem.  majority,  5,18a<  1832, 
Dem.  majority,  5,919;  1836,  Dem.  majority,  291 ;  1840,  Whig  (Repj  majority, 
2,523;  1844,  Dem.  majority,  5,920;  1848,  Dem.  majority,  615;  1852,  Dem.  majolC 
ity,  9,328;  1856,  Dem.  majority,  11,251;  1860,  Dem.  majority,  12, 474*  1872,  Rep. 
majority,  34,887, 1876,  Dem.  majority,  59,568;  1880,  Dem.  majority,  35,099:  18&, 
Dem.  plurality,  33,001;  1888.  Dem.  plurality,  55,375,  1892,  Dem.  plurality. 
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29,981;  1896,  Dem.  plurality,  58,750;  1900,  Dem.  plurality,  45,953;  1904,  Dem. 
plurality,  50,187. 

Missouri— 1824,  Loose  Constructionist  (Rep.)  majority,  103;  1828,  Dem. 
majority,  4,810;  1832,  Dem.  majority,  5,192;  1836,  Dem.  majority,  2,658 ;  1840, 
Dem.  majority,  6,788;  1844,  Dem.  majority,  10,118;  1848,  Dem.  majority,  7,406; 
1852;  Dem.  majority,  8,369;  1856,  Dem.  majority,  9,640;  1860,  Dem.  plurality, 
429, 1864,  Rep.  majority,  41,072;  1868,  Rep.  majority,  21,232;  1872,  Dem.  major¬ 
ity,  29,809;  1876,  Dem.  majority,  54,389;  1880,  Dem.  majority,  19,997;  1884,  Dem. 
plurality,  33,059 ;  1888,  Dem.  plurality, 25,701 ;  1892,  Dem.  plurality,  41,004;  1896, 
Dem.  plurality,  58,727 ;  1900,  Dem.  plurality,  37,830 ;  1904,  Rep.  plurality,  25,137. 

Montana — 1892,  Rep.  plurality,  1,270;  1896,  Dem.  plurality,  32,043;  1900; 
J)em.  plurality,  11,773;  1904,  Rep.  plurality,  13,159. 

Nebraska  — 1868,  Rep.  majority,  4,290;  1872,  Rep.  majority,  10,517;  1876, 
Rep.  majority,  10,326,  1880,  Rep.  majority,  22,603;  1884,  Rep.  plurality,  22,512; 
1888,  Rep.  plurality,  27,873;  1892,  Rep.  plurality,  4,957;  1896,  Dem.  plurality, 
12,935;  1900,  Rep.  plurality,  7,832;  1904,  Rep.  plurality,  86,682. 

Nevada  — 1864,  Rep.  majority,  3,232;  1868,  Rep.  majority,  1,262;  1872,  Rep. 
majority,  2,177;  1876,  Rep.  majority,  1,075;  1880,  Dem.  majority,  879;  1884,  Rep. 
plurality,  1.615 ;  1888,  Rep.  plurality,  1,939  ;  1892.  Populist  plurality,  4,445 ;  1896, 
Dem.  plurality,  6,439;  1900,  Dem.  plurality,  2,498;  1904,  Rep.  plurality,  2,885. 

New  Hampshire  — 1824,  Loose  Constructionist  (Rep.)  majority,  3,464; 
1828,  Loose  Constructionist  (Rep.)  majority,  3,384;  1832,  Dem.  majority,  6,476; 
1836,  Dem.  plurality,  12,494;  1840,  Dem.  majority,  6,386;  1844,  Dem.  majority, 
5,133;  1848,  Dem.  majority,  5,422  ;  1852,  Dem.  majority,  7,155;  1856,  Rep.  major¬ 
ity,  5,134;  I860,  Rep.  majority,  9,085;  1864,  Rep.  majority,  3,529;  1868,  Rep.  ma¬ 
jority,  6,967 ;  1872,  Rep.  majority,  5,444  ;  1876,  Rep.  majority,  2,954 ;  1880,  Rep. 
majority,  3,530;  1884,  Rep.  plurality,  4,059;  1888,  Rep.  plurality,  2,370;  1892, 
Rep.  plurality,  2,272;  1896,  Rep.  plurality,  35,794;  1900,  Rep.  plurality,  19,314; 
1904,  Rep.  plurality,  20,185. 

New  Jersey  — 1824,  Dem.  majority,  679;  1828,  Loose  Constructionist 
<Rep.)  majority,  1,808;  1832,  Dem.  majority,  463;  1836  Whig  (Rep.)  majority, 
545;  1840,  Whig  (Rep.)  majority,  2,248 ;  1844,  Whig  (Rep.)  majority,  692;  1848, 
Whig  (Rep.)  majority,  2,285;  1852,  Dem.  majority,  5,399;  1856,  Dem.  plurality, 
18,605;  1860,  Dem.  majority,  4,477;  1864,  Dem.  majority,  7,301 ;  1868,  Dem.  ma¬ 
jority,  2,870;  1872,  Rep.  majority,  14,570;  1876,  Dem.  majority,  11,690;  1880, 
Dem.  plurality,  2,010;  1884,  Dem.  plurality,  4,412;  1888,  Dem.  plurality,  7,149; 
1892,  Dem.  plurality,  14,974;  1896,  Rep.  plurality,  87,602;  1900,  Rep.  plurality, 
56,899;  1904,  Rep.  plurality,  80,598. 

New  York —  1828,  Dem.  majority,  4,350;  1832,  Dem.  majority,  13,601 ;  1836, 
Dem.  majority,  28,272 ;  1840,  Whig  (Rep.)  majority,  10,500 ;  1844,  Dem.  plurality, 
5,106;  1848,  Whig  (Rep.)  majority,  98,093;  1852,  Dem.  majority,  1,872;  1856,  Rep. 
plurality,  80,129;  1860,  Rep.  majority,  50,136  ;  1864,  Rep.  majority,  6,749 ;  1868, 
Dem.  majority,  10,000;  1872,  Rep.  majority,  51,800 ;  1876,  Dem.  majority,  26,568; 
1880,  Rep.  majority,  8,660;  1884,  Dem.  plurality,  1,148;  1888,  Rep.  plurality, 
14,373;  1892,  Dem.  plurality,  45,518;  1896,  Rep.  plurality,  268,469;  1900,  Rep. 
plurality,  143,606;  1904,  Rep.  plurality,  175,552. 

North  Carolina  — 1824,  Dem.  majority,  4,794;  1828,  Dem.  majority, 
23,939;  1832,  Dem.  majority,  20,299;  1836,  Dem.  majority,  3.284;  1840,  Whig 
(Rep.)  majority,  12,158;  1844,  Whig  (Rep.)  majority,  3,945;  1848,  Whig  (Rep.) 
majority,  8,681 ;  1852,  Dem.  majority,  627:  1856,  Dem.  majority,  11,360;  1860, 
Dem.  majority,  648;  1868,  Rep.  majority,  12,168;  1872,  Rep.  majority,  24,675; 
1876,  Dem.  majority,  17,010;  1880,  Dem.  majority,  8,326 ;  1884,  Dem.  plurality, 
17,884;  1888,  Dem.  plurality,  13,118;  1892,  Dem.  plurality,  32,605;  1896,  Dem. 
plurality,  19,266;  1900,  Dem.  plurality,  24,671;  1904,  Dem.  plurality,  41,679. 

North  Dakota  — 1892,  Dem.  plurality,  181;  1896,  Rep.  plurality,  9,465; 
1900,  Rep.  plurality,  15,372;  1904,  Rep.  plurality,  38,322. 

Ohio  — 1824,  Loose  Constructionist  ( Rep.)  plurality, 798 ;  1828,  Dem.  ma¬ 
jority,  4,201;  1832,  Dem.  majority,  4,707;  1886,  Whig  (Rep.)  majority,  8,457; 
1840,  Whig  (Rep.)  majority,  22,472;  1844,  Whig  (Rep.)  plurality,  5,940;  1818, 
Dem.  plurality,  16,415 ;  1852,  Dem.  plurality,  16,694  ;  1856,  Rep.  plurality,  16,623; 
1860.  Rep.  majority,  20,779 ;  1864,  Rep.  majority,  59,586;  1868,  Rep.  majority, 
41,617;  1872,  Rep.  majority,  34,268 ;  1876,  Rep.  majority,  2,747 ;  1800,  Rep.  major¬ 
ity,  27,771;  1884,  Rep.  plurality,  31,802 ;  1888,  Rep.  plurality,  19,599;  1892,  Rep. 
plurality,  1,072 ;  1896,  Rep.  plurality,  48,494;  1900,  Rep.  plurality,  69,636 ;  1904, 
Rep.  plurality,  255,421. 

Oregon  — 1860,  Rep.  plurality,  1,318;  1864.  Rep.  majority,  1,431;  1868,  Dem. 
majority,  164 ;  1872,  Rep.  majority,  3,517;  1876,  Rep.  majority,  547 ;  1880,  Rep. 
majority,  422;  1884,  Rep.  plurality,  2,256;  1888,  Rep.  plurality,  6,769;  1892,  Rep. 
plurality,  8,047 ;  1896,  Rep.  plurality,  2,117 ;  1900,  Rep.  plurality,  13,141 ;  1904, 
Rep.  plurality,  42,874. 

Pennsylvania  — 1824,  Dem.  majority,  24,845;  1828,  Dem.  majority,  50,804; 
1832,  Dem.  majority,  34,267;  1836,  Dem.  majority,  4,364;  1840,  Whig  (Rep.) 
majority,  2;  1844,  Dem.  majority,  3,194;  1848,  Whig  (Rep.)  majority,  3,074; 
1852,  Dem.  majority,  10,869 ;  1856,  Dem.  majority,  1,025;  1860,  Rep.  majority, 
59,618;  1864,  Rep.  majority,  20,075;  1868,  Rep.  majority,  28,898;  1872,  Rep.  ma¬ 
jority,  135,918;  1876,  Rep.  majority,  9,375;  1880,  Rep.  majority,  16,608;  1884,  Rep. 
plurality,  81,019;  1888,  Rep.  plurality,  79,458;  1892,  Rep.  plurality,  63,747 ;  1896, 
Rep.  plurality,  295,072;  1900,  Rep.  plurality,  288,433;  1904,  Rep.  plurality,  505,519. 

Rhode  Island  — 1824,  Loose  Constructionist  (Rep.)  majority,  1,945;  1828, 
Loose  Constructionist  (Rep.)  majority,  1,933;  1832,  Loose  Constructionist 
(Rep.)  majority,  684;  1836,  Dem.  majority,  254;  1840  Whig  (Rep.)  majority, 
1,935;  1844,  Whig  (Rep.)  majority,  2,348;  1848,  Whig  (Rep.)  majority,  2,403; 
1852,  Dem.  majority,  465 :  1856,  Rep.  majority,  3,112;  1860,  Rep.  majority,  4,537 ; 
1864,  Rep.  majority,  5,222 ;  1868,  Rep.  majority,  6,445 ;  1872,  Rep.  majority,  8,336 ; 
1876,  Rep.  majority,  4,947;  1880,  Rep.  majority,  7,180;  1884,  Rep.  plurality, 
*6,639;  1888,  Rep.  plurality,  4,427;  1892.  Rep.  plurality.  2,637;  1896,  Rep.  plu¬ 
rality,  21,978;  1900,  Rep.  plurality,  13,972;  1904.  Rep.  plurality,  16.766. 

South  Carolina  — 1868,  Rep.  majority,  17,064;  1872,  Rep.  majority,  49.400; 
1876,  Rep.  majority,  964;  1880,  Dem.  majority,  54,241 ;  1884,  Dem.  plurality, 
48,112;  1888,  Dem.  plurality,  52,085;  1892,  Dem.  plurality,  41,314;  1896,  Dem. 
plurality,  49,517 ;  1900,  Dem.  plurality,  43,657 ;  1904,  Dem.  plurality,  50,309. 

South  Dakota  — 1892,  Rep.  plurality,  8,376;  1896,  Dem.  plurality,  183; 
1900,  Rep.  plurality,  14,986;  1904,  Rep.  plurality,  50,114. 

Tennessee  — 1824,  Dem.  majority.  19,669;  1828,  Dem.  majority,  41,850; 
1832,  Dem.  majority,  27,304;  1836,  Whig  (Rep.)  majority,  9,842;  1840,  Whig 
(Rep.)  majority,  12,102 ;  1844,  Whig  (Rep.)  majority,  113;  1848,  Whig  (Rep.) 
majority,  6,286;  1852,  Whig  (Rep.)  majority,  1,880;  1856,  Dem.  majority,  7,460; 
1860,  Constitutional  Union  plurality,  4,556 ;  1868,  Rep.  majority,  30,499;  1872; 
Dem.  majority, 8,736 ;  1876,  Dem.  majority,  43,600;  1880,  Dem.  majority,  14,598; 
1884,  Dem.  plurality.  8,275;  1888,  Dem.  plurality,  18,798;  1892,  Dem.  plurality, 
36,504;  1896,  Dem.  plurality,  19,403:  1900,  Dem.  plurality,  23,557;  1904,  Dem. 
plurality,  26,284. 

Texas  —  1848,  Dem.  majority,  6.150;  1852,  Dem.  majority,  8,557 ;  1856,  Dem. 
majority,  15,530;  1860,  Dem.  majority,  32,110;  1872.  Dem.  majority,  16,595;  1876, 
Dem.  majority,  59,955;  1880,  Dem.  majority,  70.878;  1884,  Dem.  plurality, 
132,168;  1888,  Dem.  plurality,  146,603;  1892.  Dem.  plurality,  139,510;  1896,  Dem. 
plurality  .  202,914  ;  1900,  Dem.  plurality,  164,964;  1901,  Dem.  plurality,  115,958. 


Utah  — 1896,  Dem.  plurality,  33,116;  1900,  Rep.  plurality,  2,133;  1904,  Rep. 
plurality,  29,031. 

Vermont—  1828,  Loose  Constructionist  (Rep.)  majority,  16,579;  1832, 
Loose  Constructionist  (Rep.)  majority,  3,282 ;  1836,  Whig  (Rep.)  majority, 
6,954;  1840,  Whig  (Rep.)  majority,  14,117,  1844,  Whig  (Rep.)  majority,  4,775; 
1848,  Whig  (Rep.)  plurality,  9,285;  1852,  Whig  (Rep.)  majority,  508;  1856,  Rep. 
majority,  28,447;  1860,  Rep.  majority,  24.772 ,  1864,  Rep.  majority,  29,098;  1868, 
Rep.  majority,  32,122;  1872,  Rep,  majority,  29,961 ;  1876,  Rep.  majority,  23,838; 
1880,  Rep.  majority,  26,036;  1884,  Rep.  plurality,  22,183 ;  1888.  Rep.  plurality. 
28.404;  1892,  Rep.  pi urality,  21 ,667 ;  1896,  Rep.  plurality,  40,490;  1900,  Rep.  plu¬ 
rality,  29,719 ;  1904,  Rep.  plurality,  30,682. 

Virginia  —  1824,  Dem.  majority,  2,023  ;  1828,  Dem.  majority,  14,651;  1832, 
Dem.  majority,  22,158;  1836,  Dem.  majority,  6,893;  1840,  Dem.  majority,  1,392; 
1844,  Dem.  majority,  5,893;  1848,  Dem.  majority,  1,453;  1852,  Dem.  majority, 
15.286;  1856.  Dem.  majority,  29,105;  1860,  Constitutional  Union  plurality,  358; 
1872,  Rep.  majority,  1,772,  1876,  Dem.  majority,  45,112;  1880,  Regular  Dem. 
majority,  12,810;  Dem.  plurality.  6,315;  1888,  Dem.  plurality,  1,539;  1892,  Dem. 
plurality,  50.841;  1896,  Dem.  plurality,  19,341;  1900,  Dem.  plurality,  30,215; 
1904.  Dem.  plurality, 32,768. 

Washington  — 1892,  Rep.  plurality,  6,626;  1896,  Dem.  plurality,  12,498; 
1900,  Rep.  plurality,  12,623,  1904,  Rep.  plurality,  73,442. 

West  Virginia  —  1864,  Rep.  majority,  12,714;  1868,  Rep.  majority,  8,869; 
1872,  Rep.  majority,  2,264 ;  1876,  Dem.  majority,  12,384;  1880,  Dem.  majority, 
2,069;  1884,  Dem.  plurality,  4,221 ;  1888,  Dem.  plurality, 839 ;  1892,  Dem.  plurality, 
4,183;  1896,  Rep.  plurality,  10,888 ;  1900,  Rep.  plurality,  21,022 ;  1904,  Rep.  plu¬ 


rality,  31,758. 

Wisconsin  — 1848,  Dem.  plurality,  1,254;  1852,  Dem.  majority,  2,604;  1856, 
Rep.  majority,  12,668;  1860,  Rep.  majority,  20,040;  1864,  Rep.  majority,  17,574; 
1868,  Rep.  majority,  24,150;  1872,  Rep.  majority,  17,686;  1876,  Rep.  majority, 
5,205;  1880,  Rep.  majority,  21,783;  1884.  Rep.  plurality,  14,693;  1888,  Rep.  plu¬ 
rality,  21,271 ;  1892,  Dem.  plurality,  6,470;  1896,  Rep.  plurality,  102,612;  1900, 
Rep.  plurality,  106,581 ;  1904,  Rep.  plurality,  156,057. 

Wyoming—  1892,  Rep.  plurality,  828;  1896,  Dem.  plurality,  583;  1900,  Rep. 
plurality,  4,318;  1904,  Rep.  plurality,  11,563. 


Popular  Vote  for  Presidential  Candidates  from  1824  to  and  Includ¬ 
ing  1904. 

Prior  to  1824  electors  were  chosen  by  the  legislatures  of  the  different 
states. 

1824,  J.  Q.  Adams  —  Had  105,321  to  155,872  for  Jackson,  44,282  for  Crawford, 
and  46,587  for  Clay.  Jackson  over  Adams,  50,552.  Adams  less  than  combined 
vote  of  others,  140,869.  Adams  elected  by  House  of  Representatives. 

1828,  Jackson  — Had  647,231  to  509,097  for  Adams.  Jackson’s  majority, 
138,131.  Of  the  whole  vote  Jackson  had  55.97  per  cent.,  Adams  44.03. 

1832,  Jackson —  Had  687,502  to  530,189  for  Clay,  and  33,108  for  Floyd  and 
Wirt  combined.  Jackson’s  majority,  124,205. 

1836,  Van  Buren  —  Had  761,549  to  736,656,  the  combined  vote  for  Harrison, 
White,  Webster,  and  Mangum.  Van  Buren’s  majority,  24,893. 

1840,  Harrison  — Had  1,  275,017  to  1,128,702,  for  Van  Buren,  and  7,050  for 
Birney.  Harrison’s  majority,  139,256. 

1844,  Polk  — Had  1,337,243  to  1,299 ,068  for  Clay,  and  62,300  for  Birney.  Polk 
over  Clay,  38,173.  Polk  less  than  others  combined,  24,125. 

1848,  Taylor  —  Had  1,360,101  to  1,220,544  for  Cass,  and  291,263  for  Van 
Buren.  Taylor  over  Cass,  139,557.  Taylor  less  than  others  combined,  151,706. 

1852,  Pierce  —  Had  1,601,474  to  1,386,578  for  Scott,  and  156,140  for  Hale. 
Pierce  over  all,  58,747. 

1856,  Buchanan  —  Had  1,838,169  to  1,341,264  for  Fremont,  and  874,534  for 
Fillmore.  Buchanan  over  Fremont,  496,905.  Buchanan  less  than  combined 
vote  of  others,  377,629. 

1860,  Lincoln  —  Had  1,866,352  to  1,375,157  for  Douglas,  845,763  for  Breckin¬ 
ridge,  and  589,581  for  Bell.  Lincoln  over  Breckinridge, 491,195.  Lincoln  less 
than  Douglas  and  Breckinridge  combined,  354,568.  Lincoln  less  than  com¬ 
bined  vote  of  all  others,  944,149. 

1864,  Lincoln  —  Had  2.216,067  to  1,808,725  for  McClellan.  (Eleven  states 
not  voting,  viz.,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Virginia.) 
Lincoln’s  majority,  408,342. 

1868,  Grant  —  Had  3,015,071  to  2,709,613  for  Seymour.  (Three  states  not 
voting,  viz.,  Mississippi,  Texas,  and  Virginia.)  Grant’s  majority,  305,458. 

1872,  Grant  — Had  3,597,070  to  2,834,079  for  Greeley,  29,408  for  O’Connor, 
and  5,608  for  Black.  Grant’s  majority,  729,975. 

1876,  Hayes  — Had  4,033,950  to  4,284,885  for  Tilden,  81,740  for  Cooper,  9,522 
for  Smith,  and  2,636  scattering.  Tilden's  majority  over  Hayes,  250,935,  Til- 
den’s  majority  of  the  entire  vote  cast,  157,037.  Hayes  less  than  the  combined 
vote  of  others,  344,833. 

1880,  Garfield  —  Had  4,449,053  to  4,442,035  for  Hancock,  307,306  for  Wearer, 
and  12,576  scattering.  Garfield  over  Hancock,  7,018.  Garfield  less  than  the 
combined  vote  for  others,  313,864. 

1884,  Cleveland— Had  4,911,017  to  4,848,334  for  Blaine,  151,809  for  St. 
John,  133,825  for  Butler.  Cleveland  over  Blaine,  62,743.  Cleveland  less 
than  entire  vote  of  opponents,  222,951. 

1888,  Harrison  —  Had  5,440,216  to  5,538,233  for  Cleveland,  249,937  for  Fisk 
(Prohibition),  141,105  forStreeter  (Union  Labor),  2,808  for  Cowdrey  (United 
Labor).  Cleveland  over  Harrison,  98,017.  Harrison  less  than  the  entire 
vote  of  opponents,  491,997. 

1892,  Cleveland — Had  5,556,918  to  5,176,108  for  Harrison,  1,041,028  for 
Weaver  (Populist),  264,133  for  Bidwell  (Prohibition),  and  21,164  for  Wing 
(Socialist).  Cleveland  over  Harrison,  380,810.  Cleveland  less  than  the  en¬ 
tire  vote  of  opponents,  945,515. 

1896.  McKinley  — Had  7,104.779  to  6,502,925  for  Bryan,  133,148  for  Palmer 
(Gold  Dem. 1,  132,107  for  Levering  (Prohibition),  36,274  for  Matchett  (Soo. 
Labor),  13,967  for  Bentley  (National).  McKinley  over  Bryan,  591,854.  Mc¬ 
Kinley  over  all  opponents,  286,356. 

1900,  McKinley  — Had  7,217,810  to  6,357,826  for  Bryan,  208,791  for  Woolley 
(Prohibition),  50,218  for  Barker  (Populist),  87,769  for  Debs  (Soc.  Dem.), 
39,944  for  Malloney  (Soc.  Labor),  518  for  Leonard  (United  Christian),  5,098 
for  Ellis  (Union  R.).  McKinley  over  Bryan,  859,984.  McKinley  over  all 
opponents,  458,146. 

1904,  Roosevelt—  Had  7,624,489  to  5,082,754  for  Parker,  402,286  for  Debs 
(Soc.  Dem.),  258,787  for  Swallow  (Prohibitionist),  32,088  for  Corrigan  (Soc. 
Labor),  117,935  for  Watson  (Populist).  Roosevelt  over  Parker,  2,641,T35. 
Roosevelt  over  all  opponents,  1,730,639. 


SCRIPTURAL  AND  CLASSICAL  PROPER  NAMES 


ON  THE  PRONUNCIATION  OF  SCRIPTURE  AND  CLASSICAL  PROPER  NAMES,  WITH 
SOME  GENERAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  PRONUNCIATION 

OF  GREEK  AND  LATIN. 


The  plan  adopted  in  printing  these  lists  has  been  (1)  to  divide  the  proper 
names  into  syllables  by  the  usual  hyphen  sign  (-) ;  and  (2)  to  mark  the 
accent  (').  The  only  diacritical  mark  employed  in  the  list  of  proper  names 
is  the  macrotone  (  ).  In  the  list  of  quotations  the  Greek  is  printed  in  its 
equivalent  English  transliteration,  as  in  the  body  of  the  work.  In  th9  Latin 
quotations  vowels  long  by  nature  are  so  marked  (e),  except  in  the  cases 
where  their  position  would  show  them  to  be  long ;  and  contractions  are  indi¬ 
cated  by  a  circumflex  accent  (  *  ),  as  virUm,  for  virorum. 

I.  SCULPTURE  NAMES. 

The  names  in  this  list  are  chiefly  from  the  Hebrew,  some  from  the  Greek, 
and  a  few  from  the  Latin.  The  pronunciation  of  Hebrew  is  a  question  of 
great  uncertain  ty ,  and  even  among  the  Jews  who  use  dialectal  forms  of  it  two 
schools  of  pronunciation  exist — the  German  and  the  Spanish.  In  England 
and  America  the  ordinary  value  is  given  to  the  letters,  except  to  g,  which  is 
hard,  as  in  Gilead,  Gilgal,  Bethphage  being  the  sole  instance  in  which  it 
has  the  sound  of  English  j;  so  that  if  the  long  vowel  mark  (if  any)  and  the 
position  of  the  accent  be  duly  noted  there  can  be  no  difficulty  as  to  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  any  of  these  words.  Thus,  in  A  -bel  Ma'-im ,  the  hyphen  shows 
the  division  into  syllables,  the  macrotone  (  ~  )  marks  the  long  vowels,  and  the 
omission  of  any  diacritical  mark  over  e  and  i  shows  that  these  letters  have 
their  ordinary  English  value. 


The  Greek  simple  consonants  are  all  of  them  pronounced  as  the  corre¬ 
sponding  consonants  in  English,  while  the  compound  consonants  ph,  th,  ch, 
andps  are  pronounced  as  ph,  th,  ch,  andps  respectively.  Z  is  pronounced  as 
dz  and  g  is  always  hard  except  before  g,  k,  x,  and  ch,  when  it  is  sounded  as  n. 

The  pronunciation  of  Greek  as  set  forth  above,  although  it  is  universally 
adopted  in  England,  is  absolutely  indefensible  from  the  point  of  view  of 
accuracy.  It  has,  however,  received  the  sanction  of  many  generations,  and 
is  not  likely  to  be  readily  set  aside. 

It  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  difficulty  to  arrive  at  anything  like  a  certain 
view  of  the  pronunciation  adopted  by  the  ancient  Greeks  themselves.  The 
following  general  statements  are  all  that  can  be  ventured  upon.  The  vowels 
had  the  same  value  as  the  vowels  in  Latin  and  modern  Italian,  except  that 
u,  whether  long  or  short,  was  pronounced  like  the  French  u  or  the  German  il. 
The  consonants  in  Greek  were  similar  to  the  consonants  in  English,  except 
that  g,  unlike  our  g,  was  always  hard,  and  that  in  Greek  there  was  nothing 
to  correspond  to  the  English.soft  c,  which  has  proved  such  a  stumbling-block 
in  the  way  of  the  pronunciation  of  Greek  and  Latin.  The  double  conso¬ 
nants,  ph,  th,  and  ch,  were,  no  doubt,  pronounced  as  two  distinct  consonants ; 
thus,  p-h,  t-h,  and  k-h.  Of  the  diphthongs  little  can  be  said  with  any  con¬ 
fidence.  In  modem  Greek  they  have  all  approximated  to  one  uniform 
sound,  but  this  was  emphatically  not  the  case  in  ancient  Greek.  In  all 
probability  each  vowel  in  the  diphthong  was  pronounced  separately  and  dis¬ 
tinctly. 

HI.  LATIN. 


II.  GREEK. 


It  is  well-nigh  impossible  for  us  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  determine 
with  any  certainty  the  original  pronunciation  of  Greek  words  and  names. 

We  have  neither  trustworthy  record  nor  unbroken  tradition  to  help  us.  The 
study  of  Greek  fell  into  disrepute  with  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and, 
indeed,  was  not  revived  in  Europe  until  the  fifteenth  century.  At  that  time 
a  perfectly  arbitrary  value  was  assigned  to  each  letter  in  the  Greek  alphabet. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  Greek  pronunciation  had  assumed 
a  curious  phase.  Only  two  sounds  were  given  to  all  the  Greek  vowels  and 
diphthongs,  whether  long  or  short ;  u  was  pronounced  as  v  and  k  as  ch.  so  that 
kentaurois  was  pronounced  chentafris.  About  1540  a  reaction  took  place 
against  this  method,  and  after  a  struggle  the  principle  of  pronouncing  Greek 
as  though  it  were  English  was  accepted.  For  us  the  question  of  Greek  pro¬ 
nunciation  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Greek  alphabet  differs 
entirely  from  the  Roman,  which  has  generally  been  adopted  in  the  modern 
languages  of  Europe.  A  Greek  word  therefore  before  it  becomes  Anglicized 
must  be  transliterated ;  that  is  to  say,  the  symbols  used  in  Greek  to  represent 
certain  sounds  must  be  replaced  by  those  symbols  which  seeifa  to  us  to  repre¬ 
sent  similar  sounds  in  English.  This  transliteration  is  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  it  has  been  carried  out  in  English 
with  care  or  consistency.  Had  we  been  left  to  follow  our  own  judgement,  no 
doubt  we  should  have  been  more  successful,  but,  as  our  first  acquaintance 
with  the  history  and  literature  of  Greece  came  from  Latin  authors,  we 
accepted  the  method  of  transliterating  Greek  words  which  they  adopted. 

This  drove  us  into  many  obvious  and  indisputable  errors,  of  which  a  typical 
example  may  be  quoted  here.  The  guttural  k  is  always  hard  in  Greek,  but 
in  pronouncing  the  name  Alcibiades  it  is  customary  to  sound  the  c  soft  in 
accordance  with  the  English  usage.  Now,  had  we  transliterated  the  name 
direct  from  Greek,  there  is  little  doubt,  as  there  is  no  c  in  Greek,  that  we 
should  have  spelled  it  Alkibiades,  and  pronounced  the  k  hard:  but  we  got  the 
name  Alcibiades  from  the  Latin,  in  which  language  the  Greek  k  was  always 
transliterated  to  c,  and  then  gave  the  Latin  c  the  soft  sound  of  the  English  c. 

This  is  only  a  typical  instance  of  the  way  in  which  Greek  names  have  been 
dealt  with  in  English.  A  cursory  glance  at  the  pages  of  Grote’s  History  of 
Greece  shows  us  that  the  result  of  transliterating  Greek  words  directly  into 
English,  instead  of  through  the  medium  of  Latin,  is  to  make  them  unintelli¬ 
gible  to  the  English  reader.  .  _  .  . 

The  rule  almost  universally  adopted  in  pronouncing  Greek  names  m  Eng¬ 
lish  is  to  give  each  letter  the  sound  it  has  in  English,  taking  care  to  pronounce 
all  final  as  well  as  medial  vowels— e.g.,  Mer'-o-pe  is  a  trisyllable,  not  a  dissyl¬ 
lable  as  it  would  be  in  English.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  vowels 
naturally  long  in  Greek  are  pronounced  long  in  English,  while  those  that  are 
naturally  short  are  pronounced  short.  Thus  An-tIg'-6-ne  must  never  be  pro- 

n°UThe<iGreek  diphthongs  are  pronounced  precisely  like  similar  combinations 
in  English.  The  only  one  which  presents  any  difficulty  is  ui,  and  this  is  pro¬ 
nounced  as  whi  in  whine, 
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The  pronunciation  of  Latin  rests  upon  surer  ground.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  not  the  difficulty  of  transliteration  to  contend  with  ;  in  the  second, 
the  modern  languages  derived  from  Latin  afford  us  more  evidence  as  to  the 
ancient  language  than  is  the  case  with  Greek.  At  the  outset  it  must  be 
explained  that  the  custom  in  English  has  been  to  disregard  the  obvious  facts 
of  the  case,  and  pronounce  Latin  as  though  it  were  English.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  present  day  a  consensus  of  opinion  against  this  practice,  and  the 
conclusions  to  which  modern  scholars  have  come  as  to  the  pronunciation  of 
Latin  are  briefly  stated  here 


a,  as  a  in  father ;  never  as  m  fate. 

а,  as  the  same  sound  shortened ;  never  as  hi  fat. 
e,  as  d  in  English  state. 

e,  as  e  in  met. 

%,  as  i  in  machine. 

i,  as  i  in  pin. 

0,  between  aw  in  brdw  and  o  in  home . 

б,  as  o  in  not. 

a,  as  oo  in  foOl;  never  as  u  in  cube-. 

u,  as  u  in  full ;  never  as  u  in  but. 

y,  as  German  il.  It  only  occurs  in  Greek  words  transliterated  into  Latin. 
The  rule  for  the  pronunciation  of  diphthongs  is  to  pronounce  the  constitu¬ 
ent  vowels  with  as  much  rapidity  as  possible,  so  that  they  are  run  together. 

ае,  as  the  a  in  German.  . 

au,  as  au  in  German  haus ;  i.e..  as  the  ou  in  English  house,  only  broader, 
ei,  as  ei  in  English  skHn,  rtin. 
eu,  as  eu  in  Modern  Italian. 

ui,  a  rare  combination  in  Latin,  as  in  French  oui. 

CONSONANTS. 

с,  always  hard  in  Latin,  never  soft,  as  it  so  often  is  in  English ;  e.  g, 
Cicero  should  be  pronounced  Kikero. 

g,  always  hard,  as  in  gate ;  never  soft,  as  in  gentle, 
n,  before  c  and g,  as  ng  ,•  e.g.,  incedit  is  pronounced  ingkedit. 
ng,  as  in  an-ger ,  not  as  in  hang-er. 

j,  as  y  in  year. 

v,  as  w  in  wine.  ...  . , ,,  ,  . ,  ,  . 

r  must  always  be  trilled,  whether  m  the  middle  or  at  the  end  of  a  wort 
e.  g.,  per  must  be  pronounced  as  the  perr  in  per-ry. 

s,  always  sharp,  as  in  hiss;  never  as  in  his ;  e.  g..  dens  is  pronounced  dense. 

fi  before  a  vowel  has  its  proper  sound,  and  is  never  pronounced  sh,  as  in 

th,  were  not  pronounced  as  one  sound,  as  in  English,  but  as  p-h, 
k-h,  and  t-h. 


Scriptural  Names. 
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In  the  table  given,  those  consonants  only  are  set  down  the  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  which  differs  from  that  to  which  English  people  are  accustomed. 
The  consonants  omitted  in  the  list  are  pronounced  in  Latin  precisely  as  in 
English. 

QUANTITY. 

Every  vowel  in  Latin  is  either  long  or  short,  according  as  the  voice  dwells 
upon  it  or  not.  In  pronouncing  Latin  a  distinction  must  always  be  made 
between  long  and  short  vowels.  For  instance,  we  should  say  a-mo,  not 
6h-mo. 

The  quantity  of  a  vowel  in  Latin  is  influenced  by  two  considerations : 
1.  By  position ;  2.  By  the  natural  length  of  the  vowel. 

1.  Position. — (1)  A  vowel  followed  by  another  vowel,  or  by  h  and  a 
vowel  is  short :  e.  g.,  meus,  mlhi,  praeustus.  (2)  A  vowel  followed  by  two 
consonants,  or  by  x  or  z ,  is  long ;  e.  g.,  amant,  strix.  To  this  rule  there  is  the 
following  exception :  If  a  short  vowel  is  followed  by  two  consonants,  the 
first  of  which  is  a  mute,  or  /,  and  the  second  a  liquid,  the  vowel  may  be 
treated  as  either  short  or  long  ;  e.  g.,  tenebrae,  tenebrae,  volucris,  volucris, 
&c.  In  English  it  has  long  been  the  custom  to  pronounce  a  vowel  followed 
by  two  consonants  as  though  it  were  short.  Thus,  it  is  usual  to  say  amans, 
infSnsus,  &c.  This,  however,  is  incorrect.  As  far  as  verse-making  is  con¬ 
cerned,  every  vowel  followed  by  two  consonants  in  Latin  is  treated  as  long, 
but  in  pronunciation  some  vowels  followed  by  two_  consonants  are  pro¬ 
nounced,  long,  some  short.  Thus  we  say  es-tis,  but  rec-tus.  The  following 
brief  rules  will  prove  a  rough  guide  in  this  matter.  A  vowel  was  always 
pronounced  long  before  the  combinations  ns,  nf,  gn :  e.  g.,  amans,  inf ensus, 
signum  ;  also  before  x,  ct ,  ps,  andpf,  when  these  combinations  come  from  gs, 
gt,  bs,  bt ,  respectively  ;  e.  gr.,  rexi,  rectus,  scripsi,  scriptum. 

2.  Natural  length  of  the  vowel.— The  following  rules  determine  the  nat¬ 
ural  length  of  a  vowel,  unaffected  by  position : 


(1)  Vowels  not  in  the  final  syllable.  No  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  the 
natural  quantity  of  root  vowels,  each  root  must  be  studied  separately ;  but 
there  are  certain  cases  in  which  vowels  are  known  to  be  long:  (a)  All  diph¬ 
thongs  are  long ;  e.  g.,  paucae,  coepi,  except  before  another  vowel,  the  diph¬ 
thong  sometimes  becomes  short  by  position.  (See  1  (1).)  (6)  All  vowels, 

which  have  resulted  from  the  contraction  of  two  separate  syllables  are  long; 
e.g.,  cogo  (forcoago).  (2-)  For  the  quantity  of  vowels  in  the  final  syllable, 
there  are  certain  general  rules,  but  these  admit  of  many  exceptions,  which 
cannot  be  systematically  arranged  without  discussing  the  subject  of  Latin 
inflexions.  Generally  speaking  (a)  Monosyllables  are  long,  e.g.,  pes,  mOs; 
( b )  when  the  word  ends  with  a  vowel,  a  (except  as  an  ending  of  the  ablative 
case)  and  e  final  are  short,  musa,  Carthagine  :  i,  o,  u  final  are  long,  domini, 
amo,  genu  ;  (c)  when  the  word  ends  with  a  single  consonant  the  final  syllable 
is  short,  e.  g.,  amat,  urbis  ;  except  that  a,  o,  e  before  s  are  long.  e.  g.,  amas, 
debs,  urbes.  To  all  these  rules  there  are  many  exceptions,  which,  however 
scarcely  affect  the  pronunciation  of  proper  names. 

ELISION. 

Where  a  word  ending  in  a  vowel  or  a  vowel  followed  by  m  preceded  a 
word  beginning  with  a  vowel  or  h ,  the  final  vowel  or  vowel  with  m  was  disre¬ 
garded  for  the  purposes  of  scansion.  This  final  syllable  was  not,  however, 
altogether  lost  in  pronunciation,  but  sounded  lightly,  the  voice  hardly  dwell¬ 
ing  on  it  at  all. 

The  accent  in  Latin  differed  entirely  from  the  accent  in  English,  which 
may  be  defined  as  an  emphasis  laid  on  a  certain  syllable,  while  the  Latin 
accentwas  more  a  matter  of  pitch  than  of  stress.  Space  does  not  allow  the 
question  of  accent  to  be  discussed  here.  It  need  only  be  said  that  in  Latin 
every  monosyllabic  word  has  the  accent,  that  dissyllables  have  the  accent  on 
the  penultimate,  and  that  words  of  more  syllables  than  two  have  the  accent 
on  the  antepenultimate  if  the  penultimate  is  short,  and  on  the  penultimate 
if  it  is  long. 


SCRIPTURAL,  CLASSICAL,  AND  ANCIENT  NAMES. 


SCRIPTURAL  NAMES. 

Those  names  which  are  followed  by  (A.)  occur  in  the  Apocrypha. 


Aa’-ron 

A-bac'-uc,  Ab’-a- 
cuc  (A.) 

A-bad  -don 
A-bag'-tha 
Ab’-a-na 

A-ba'-rim  (Ab'-a-rim 
in  Milton) 

Ab’-da 

Ab’-de-el 

Ab-di’-as  (A.) 

Ab'-don 

A-bed’-ne-go 

A'-bel  [chah 

A'-bel  beth  Ma’-a- 

A’-bel  Ma’-im 

A'-bel  Me-ho’-lah 

A’-bel  Miz'-ra-im 

A'-bel  Shit’-tim 

A’-bez 

A-bi 

A-bi -ah 

Ab'-i  Al'-bon 

A-bi’-a-saph 

A-bi'-a-thar 

A'-bib 

A-bi'-dah 

A'-bi-dan 

A -bi-el 

Ab-i-e’-zer 

Ab’-i-gail 

Ab-i-ha'-il 

A-bi'-hu 

A-bi -hud 

A-bi-jah 

A-bi -jam 

Ab-i-le'-ne 

A-bim’-a-el 

A-bim  ’-e-lech 

A-bin’-a-dab 

A-bin’-o-am 

A-bi-ram 

A-bi’-ron  (A.) 

Ab’-ish-ag 

A-bish'-a-i 


A-bish’-a-lom 

A-bish’-u-a 

Ab-ish-ur 

Ab’-i-tal, 

Ab’-i-tub 

Ab’-ner 

A’-bram 

A’-bra-ham 

Ab-sa-lom 

A-bu’-bus  (A.) 

Ac -cad 

Ac'-ca-ron  (A.) 

Ac’-cho 

A-cel’-da-ma 

A-cha’-i-a 

A-cha'-i-cus 

A’-chan 

A’-char 

Ach'-bor 

Ach-i-ach’-a-rus  (A.) 

A  -chim 

A’-chi-or  (A.) 

A’-chish 

Ach’-i-tob  (A.) 

Ach’-me-tha 

A’-chor 

Ach’-sah 

Ach’-shaph 

Ach’-zit 

Ad’-a-dah 

A’-dah 

Ad-a-i’-ah 

A-dal'-i-ah 

Ad’-am 

Ad’-a-mah 

Ad’-am-i 

A’-dar 

Ad’-be-el 

Ad’-dar 

Ad’-di 

Ad -don 

A’-di-el 

A’-din 

Ad’-i-na 

Ad'-i-no 

Ad-i-tha’-im 


Ad’-la-i 

Ad'-mah 

Ad'-ma-tha 

Ad ’-nail 

A-do-ni-be’-zek 

Ad-o-ni’-jsh 

Ad-o-ni’-ram 

A-do-ni-ze’-dek 

Ad-o-ra’-im 

A-do’-ram 

A-dram'-me-lech 

Ad-ra-myt’-ti-um 

A’-dri-a 

A’-dri-el 

A-dul'-lam 

A-dum'-mirn 

iE-ne'-as 

iE’-non 

Ag’-a-bus 

A’-gag 

A'-ga_r 

Ag-ge’-us  (A.) 

A-grip’-pa 

A'-gur 

A’-hab 

A-har’-hel 

A-has-ba'-i 

A-has-u-e’-rus 

Ah ’-ban 

A’-haz 

A-ha-zi’-ah 

A-hi’-ah 

A-hi’-am 

A-hi’-an 

A-hi-e’-zer 

A-hi'-jah 

A-hi'-kam 

A-hi’-lud 

A-him'-a-az 

A-hi'-man 

A-him -e-lech 

A-hi’-moth 

A-hin'-a-dab 

A-hin  -o-ana 

A-hi'-o 

A-hi'-ra 

A-hi’-ram 


A-his’-a-mach 

A-hi'-shar 

A-hit'-o-phel 

A-hi'-tub 

Ah -lab 

A-ho’-lah 

A-ho’-li-ab 

A-ho'-li-bah 

A-ho-li-ba’-mah 

A-hu'-ma-i 

A-huz’-zath 

X'-i 

A’-i-ath 

A'-ja-lon 

A-lam’-me-lech 

Al’-a-moth 

Al’-ci-mus  (A.') 

Al-ex-an'-der 

Al-ex-an’-dri-a 

Al’-lon 

AT -Ion  Bach’-uth 

Al-mo'-dad 

Al'-mon 

Al-phffl’-us 

A-mad  -a-tha  (A.) 

A-mad’-a-thus  (A.) 

Am’-a-lek 

A’-man  (A.) 

A-ma’-na 

Am-a-n’-ah 

Am'-a-sa 

A-mash'-a-i 

Am’-a-this  (A.) 

Am-a-zi’-ah 

Am'-mah 

Am’-mi 

Am ’-mi-el 

Am-mi’-hud 

Am-min'-a-dab 

Am-mi-shad'-da-i 

Am-miz -a-bad 

Am’-mou 

Am ’-non 

A’-mon 

Am’-or-ite 

A’-mos 

A’-moz 


Am-phlp’-o-lis 

Am’-pli-as 

Am ’-ram 

Am'-ra-phel 

A’-nab 

An’-a-el 

A’-nah 

A’-nak 

An’-a-kim 

A’-nam 

A-nam'-me-lech 

A-na’-ni 

An-a-ni’-ah 

An-a-ni’-a9 

A-nan’-i-el 

A’-nath 

An’-a-thoth 

An ’-drew 

An-dro-ni’-cus 

A’-ner 

A-ni’-am 

A’-nim 

An’-na 

An’-nas 

An’-ti-och 

An-ti’-o-chis  (A.) 

An-ti’-o-chus  (A.) 

An’-ti-pas 

An-tip'-a-tris 

Ap’-a-me  (A.) 

A-pel’-les 

A'-phek 

A-pher^-e-ma  (A.) 
A-pol-lo’-ni-a 
Ap-ol-lo’-ni-us  (A.) 
Ap-ol-loph'-a-nes  (A.) 
A-pol’-los 
A-pol’-ly-on  - 
Ap’-phi-a 
Ap’-pi-i  For’-um 
A’-quil-a 
Ar’-a-bah 
A-ra’-bi-a 
Ar’-a-dus  (A.) 

A'-ram 

Ar’-a-rat 


A-rau’-nah 

Ar'-ba 

Ar-bat’-tis  (A.) 

Ar-che-la’-us 

Ar-chip’-pus 

Arc-tu'-rus 

A-re'-li 

Ar-e-op’-a-gus 

Ar'-e-tas 

Ar’-gob 

A’-ri-el 

Ar-i-ma-the’-a 

Ar'-i-och 

Ar-is-tar'-chus 

A-ris-to-bu’-lus 

Ar-ma-ged'-don 

Ar-me’-ni-a 

Ar’-non 

Ar’-o-er 

Ar’-pad 

Ar-phax’-ad 

Ar-sa’-ces  (A.) 

Ar’-tax-erx’-es 

Ar’-te-mas 

A'-sa 

A-sad'-i-as  (A.) 
As'-a-el  (A.) 
As’-a-hel 
As-a-i’-ah 
As-a-m’-as  (A.) 
A’-saph 

As-baz'-a-reth  (A.) 

As’-e-nath 

Ash’-dod 

Ash’-er 

Ash’-i-ma 

Ash'-ken-az 

Ash’-ta-roth 

Ash'-ur 

A’-si-a 

As’-ke-lon 

As-mo-de’-us  (A.) 

As-nap'-per 

As-sa'-bi-as  (A.) 

As’-sir 

As’-sos 

As-su-e’-rus  (A.) 
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Da'-yid 


As'-sur  (A.) 

As-syr'-i-a 

As-ty'-a-ges  (A.) 

A-syn'-cri-tus 

A'-tad 

Ath-a-lF-ah 

Ath-e-no'-bi-us  (A.) 

Atb-ens 

At-ta-li'-a 

Au-gus'-tus 

Au-ra'-nus  (A.) 

A '-yen 
Az-a-ri’-ab 
Az-a-ri'-as  (A.) 
A-ze'-kah 
Az'-gad 

Az'-notn  Ta'-bol 

A-zo'-tus 

A'-zur 


Ba'-al 
Ba'-a-lah 
Ba'-al  Be'-rith 
Ba'-al  Gad 
Ba'-al  Ha'-mon 
Ba'-al  Her'-mon 
Ba'-a-lim 
Ba’-a-lis 
Ba'-al  Me'-on 
Ba'-al  Pe'-or 
Ba'-al  Per'-a-zim 
Ba'-al  Sbal'-ish-a 
Ba'-al  Ta'-mar 
Ba'-al  Ze'-bub 
Ba'-al  Ze'-phon 
Ba’-a-nah 
Ba'-ash-ah 
Ba'-bel 
Bab’-y-lon 
Ba'-ca 

Bac'-chi-des  (A.) 

Bac'-chus  (A.) 

Ba-go-as  (A.) 

Ba-hu'-rim 

Ba'-jith 

Ba'-la-am 

Ba’-lak 

Bal-tba'-sar  (A.) 

Ba'-mah 

Ba-rab'-bas 

Bar'-a-chel 

Bar-a-chi'-as 

Bar  Je'-sus 

Bar  Jo  -Da 

Bar'-na-bas 

Bar'-sa-bas 

Bar'-ta-cus  (A.) 

Bar-thol'-o-mew 

Bar-ti-mse'-us 

Ba'-ruch 

Bar-zil'-la-i 

Ba'-shan 

Bash'-e-math 

Batb’-she-ba 

Be'-dad 

Be’-dan 

Be-el'-ze-bub 

Be'-er 

Be-er-la-ha’-i-roi 

Be-er'-she-ba 

Be'-kah 

Be'-li-al 

Bel-shaz'-zar 

Bel-te-shaz'-zai 

Be-na'-i-ah^ 

Ben-am'-mi 

Ben-ha'-dad 

Ben'-ja-min 

Ben-o'-ni 

Be '-or 

Be-ra’-chah 

Be-re'-a 

Be'-rith 

Ber-ni  -ce 

Be'-sor 

Be'-tah 

Beth-ab'-a-ca 

Beth'-an-y 

Beth  A'-ven 

Beth-bir'-e-i 

Beth'-car 

Beth-da'-gon  _  t 

Beth-dib-la-tha  -XDB 

Beth '-el 

Be'-ther 

Be-thes'-da 

Beth-ejzel 

Beth-ga'-mul 

Beth-hac-cer-em 

Beth-ho’-ron 

Beth'-le-hem 

Beth-pe’-or 

Beth '-phage 

Beth-sa’-i-da 

Beth'-shan 

Beth'-she-raesb 

Be-thu'-el 

Beu’-lah 


Be-zal’-e-el 

Be'-zek 

Bich'-ri 

Bid'-kar 

Big'-than 

Bil'-dad 

Bil'-hah 

Bir  -sba 

Bi-thl'-ah 

Bitli'-ron 

Bi-thyn'-i-a 

Blas'-tus 

Bo-aner'-ges 

Bo'-az 

Bo'-chim 

Bo'-oz 

Bo'-zerz 

Boz’-rah 

Bu'-zi 


Ca'-bul 

Cse'-sar 

Cses-a-re'-a- 

Ca'-in 

Ca-i'-nan 

Cal-a-mo'-la-lus  (A.) 

Ca'-leb 

Cal'-neh 

Cal'-no 

Cal'-va-ry 

Ca'-mon 

Ca'-na 

Ca'-na-an  (or  as  Ci* 
nan)_ 

Can-da'-ce 

Ca-per-na-um 

Caph'-tor 

Cap-pa-do'-ci-a 

Car'-cas 

Car-che'-mish 

Car'-mel 

Car'-mi 

Car'-pus_ 

Cas-i-phr-a 

Cas'-tor 

Ced'-ron 

Cen'-chre-a 

Cen-de-be’-us  (Ai) 

Ce'-pbas 

Chal'-col 

Chal'-de-a 

Char'-ran 

Che'-bar 

Che-dor-la'-o-mer 
Che'-mosh 
Chen-a-nI'-ah 
Cbe'-re-as  (A.) 
Cher'-e-thims 
Che'-rith 
Che'-sed 
Cbil'-e-ab 
Chil'-i-on 
Cbil'-mad 
Cbim'-ham 
Chi -os 
Chis'-leu 
Chit'-tim 
Cblo'-e 
Cho-ra'-zin 
Chush'-an  Rish-a-tbS 
im 

Chu'-za 

Ci-lic'-i-a 

Clau'-da 

Clau'-di-a 

Clem'-ent 

Cle'-o-pas 

Cle-o-pat'-ra  (A.} 

Cni'-dus  (A.) 

Co-los'-se 

Co-ni'-ah 

Cor'-inth 

Cor-ne'-li-us 

Coz’-bi 

Cra’-tes  (A.) 

Cres'-cens 

Crete 

Cris'-pus 

Cush 

Cush'-an 

Cush'-i 

Cy-re'-ne 

Cy-re'-ni-us 

Cy’-rus 


Dab'-ba-gheth 

Dab'-e-rath 

Dad-de'-us  (A.) 

Da'-gon 

Dal-ma-nu'-tha 

Dal-ma-ti-a 

Dam'-a-ris 

Da-mas’-cus 

Dan'-i-el 

Da'-ra 

Da-ri'-us 

Da  -than 


Deb'-o-rah# 

De-cap '-o-lis 

De'-dan 

De'-da-nim 

De-li'-lah 

De'-mas 

De-me'-tri-Uk 

Der'-be 

De-u'-el 

Di-a'-na 

Di'-bon 

Did'-y-mus 

Di'-mon 

Dl'-nah 

Din-ha'-bah 

Di-o-nys'-i-us 

Di-ot'-re-phes 

Do'-eg 

Dor'-cas 

Dos-ith'-eus  (A.) 

Do'-tban 

Dru-sil'-la 

Du'-mab 

Du'-rah 


E'-bal 

E'-bed 

Eb-en-e'-zer 

E'-ber 

E-bl'-a-saph 

E  -den 

Ed'-na  (A.) 

E'-dom 

Ed'-re-i 

Eg'-l_ah 

Eg-la'-im 

Eg '-Ion 

E'-gypt 

E'-hud 

Ek'-ron 

E’-lah 

E'-lam 

E'-lath 

El-dad 

El-e-a'-leh 

El-e-a’-zar 

El-ba'-nan 

E'-li 

E-lI'-ab 

El-I'-a-da 

E-li'-a-dah 

E-li'-a-kim 

E-li'-am 

E-li'-as 

E-li'-a-sbib 

E-li'-a-tbah 

El-i-e'-zer 

El-i-bo'-reph 

E-li'-bu 

E-li'-jah 

E-li'-ka 

E'-lim 

E-lim '-e-lech 

Eli-o-e'-nai 

E-lipb'-a-lefc 

El'-i-pbaz 

E-lis'-a-beth 

E-li'-se-us 

E-li'-sha 

E-li'-sbab 

E-lish'-a-ma 

E-li'-sbe-ba 

E-lisb'-u-a 

E-lI'-ud 

E-lI'-zur 

El'-ka-nan 

El-mo'-dam 

El-na'-tban 

E'-lon 

E-lul' 

E-lu'-za-i 

El'-y-mas 

E'-mims 

Em-ma'-us 

Em'-mor 

En-e-mes'-sar  (A*) 

En'-ge-di 

E'-noch 

E-pee'-ne-tus 

Ep'-a-pbras 

E-pap  h-ro-dI'-tU8 

E'-pbab 

E'-pbes  Dam ’-min 

Eph'-e-sus 

E'-pbra-im 

Epb'-ra-tah 

Epb'-rath 

E'-pbron 

Ep-i-cu-re'-an 

E-pipb'-a-nes  (A.) 

E'-rech 

E-sa'-i-as 

E'-sar  Had'-don 


E'-sau 

Es-dra-e’-lon 

Es'-dras  (A.) 

E'-sek 

Esh  Ba'-al 

Esb'-col 

Esh'-ta-ol 

Esb-te-mo'-a 

Es'-li 

Es'-rom 

Es'-sene 

Es'-tber 

E'-tam 

E'-tham 

E'-than 

Eth'-a-nim 

Etb-ba'-al 

E-tbi-o'-pi-a 

Eu-bu'-lus 

Eu-er’-ge-tes  (A.) 

Eu'-me-nes  (A.) 

Eu-ni'-ce 

Eu-o'-di-as 

Eu -pa-tor  (A.) 

Eu-pbra'-tes 

Eu-roc'-ly-don 

Eu'-ty-cbus 

E'-vil  Mer'-o-dacb 

E-ze'-ki-el 

E'-zel 

E'-zi-on  Ge'-ber 
Ez'-ra 


Fe'-lix 

Fes'-tus 

For-tu-na'-tus 


Ga'-al 

Ga'-ash 

Gab'-a-el  (A.) 

Gab'-a-tha  (A.> 

Gab'-ba-tba 

Ga'-bri-as  (A.) 

Ga'-bri-el 

Gad'-a-ra 

Gad'-a-rene 

Gad'-di 

Gad'-di-el 

Ga'-i_-us 

Ga-la'-ti-a 

Gal'-e-ed 

Gal'-i-lee 

Gal'-liin 

Gal'-li-o 

Ga-ma'-li-el 

Gam'-ma-dims 

Ga’-tam 

Gatb 

Ga'-za 

Ge'-ba 

Ge’-bal 

Ge'-bim 

Ged-a-li'-ah 

Ged'-e-on  (A.) 

Ge-ba'-zi 

Gem-a-ri'-ah 

Gen-nes’-a-refc 

Ge-nu'-bath 

Ge'-ra 

Ge'-rah 

Ger'-ge-senes 

Ge-riz'-im 

Ger'-shom 

Ger'-shon 

Ge'-shur 

Ge'-ther 

Getb-sem'-a-ne 

Gi’-ab 

Gib'-e-ah 

Gib’-e-on 

Gid’-e^on 

Gid-e-o'-ni 

Gi'-bon 

Gil'-bo-a 

Gil'-e-ad 

Gil'-gal 

Gi'-lob 

Gin'-ne-tho 

Gir'-ga-sbite 

Git'-tite 

Go' -lan 

Gol'-go-tba 

Go-li'-ath 

Go'-mer 

Go-mor'-rah 

Gor'-gi-as  (A.) 

Go'-shen 

Go'-zan 

Gur 


Ha-a-bash'-ta-ri 
Ha  -bak '  -  kukt 
ak-kuk 
Hacb-a-li'-ah 
Hacb'-i-lab 


Hacb'-mo-ni 
Ha'-dad  v 

Ha-da  d-e'-zer 
Ha-das'-sab 
Ha-do’ -ram 
Had'-rach 
Ha -gar  # 

Hag'-ga-i 

Hag-gi'-ah 

Hag'-gith 

Ha-man 

Ha '-math 

Ham-me-da'-tba 

Ham-mo-lek'-etb 

Ham'-or 

Ha-mu’-tal 

Han'-a-me-el 

Han'-a-ne-el 

Ha-na'-ni 

Han-a-m'-ah 

Han'-nah 

Ha'-noch 

Ha'-nun 

Ha '-ran 

Har-bo'-nah 

Ha '-rod 

Ha-ro’-sheth 

Hash-mo'-nah 

Ha'-tacb 

Ha-vi'-lah 

Ha'-votb  Ja'-ir 

Ha'-za-el 

Ha-zar-ma'-veth 

Haz-el-el-po'-ni 

Ha-ze'-roth 

Ha'-zor 

He'-ber 

He'-bron 

He-ga'-i 

He'-ge 

He -lam 

Hel'-bon 

Hel'-da-i 

He'-li 

He-li-o-do'-rus  (A.) 

Hel'-kath  Haz'-zu-ri: 

He'-man 

Heph'-zi  Bah 

Her'-cu-les  (A.) 

Her'-mes 

Her-mog'-e-nes 

Her'-mon 

Her'-od 

He-ro'-di-on 

Hesh’-bon 

Hetb’-lon 

Hez-e-ki'-ah 

Hez'-ron 

Hid'-de-kel 

Hi’-el 

Hi-e-rap'-o-lia 

Hig-ga-i'-on 

Hil-kl'-ah 

Hil'-lel 

Hin'-nom 

Hi '-ram 

Hir-ca'-nus  (A.) 

Hit'-tite 

HI  -vite 

Ho'-bab 

Ho’-bah 

Hog'-lah 

Hol-o-fer'-nes  (A-) 

Hoph'-ni 

Ho'-reb 

Hor  Ha-gid'-gad 

Hor'-ma_h . 

Hor-o-na'-im 

Hor'-o-nite 

Ho-se'-a 

Hul'-dah 

Hush'-a-i 

Huz'-zab 

Hy-me-nae’-us 


Ib'-har 

Ich'-a-bod 

I-co'-ni-um 

Id'-do 

ld-u-me'-a 

lg-da-li’-ah 

I - jon 

II- lyr'-i-cum 
Im'-lah 
Im-man'-u-el 
Iph-e-del'-ab 
I'-ra 
I'-rad 
I-ri'-jah 
I'-saac 
I-sa'-i-ah 
Is’-cah# 
Is-car’-i-ot 
lsh'-bak 
Ish'-bi  Be '-nob 
Ish  Bo'-sheth 
Ish'-ma-el 
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Is'-ra-el 

Is'-sa-char 

Ith'-a-mar 

Ith'-i-el 

Ith’-re-am 

It-u-rse'-a 

I -yah 

Iz-ra-hl'-ah 


Ja'a-lam 

Ja-az-a-ni'-a 

Ja'-bal 

Jab'-bok 

Ja'-besh 

Ja’-bez 

Ja'-bin 

Jab’-ne-el 

Ja'-cbin 

Ja'-cob 

Ja'-el 

Ja'-haz 

Ja'-ha-za 

Ja'-ir 

Ja-I'-rus 

Jam'-bres 

Jam'-bri  (A.) 

Jan'-na 

Jan'-nes 

Ja'-pheth 

Ja-pbl'-a 

Ja'-reb 

Jar'-ed 

Ja'-sher 

Ja'-son 

Jav'-an 

Jaz'-ar  (A.) 

Ja'-zer 

Je'-bus 

Jec-o-nl'-ah 

Je-dl'-dah 

Jed-i-dl'-ah 

Jed'-u-than  (A.) 

Jed'-u-tbon 

Je'-gar  Sa-ba-du’  tha 

Je-ho'-a-haz 

Je-bo'-a_sb 

Je-bo-ba  -nan 

Je-boi'-a-cbin 

Je-boi'-a-da 

Je-hoi'-a-kini 

Je-bon'-a-dab 

Je-ho'-ram 

Je-hosh-a-bt  -athr 

Je-bosb'-a-pbat 

Ja-bo'-vab 

Je-ho'-yah  Ji'-reh 

Je-bo'-yah  Nis’-si 

Je-ho’-yah  Sha '-lorn 

Je-ho'-vah  Sham'-mak 

Je-ho'-vah  Tsid'-ke-nu 

Je'-hu 

Je-bu-dl'-jah 

Je-mi'-ma 

Jeph'-tbah 

Je-phun'-neh 

Je-phun'-neth  (A.> 

Je'-rab 

Je-rab’-me-el 

Jer-e-mi'-ah 

Jer-e-mi'-as  ^A.> 

Jer'-e-my 

Jer'-i-cbo 

Jer'-i-niotn 

Jer-o-bo'-am 

Je-rub'-ba-al 

Je-rub '-be-sheth 

Je-ru'-sa-lem 

Je-ru'-sba 

Je-sbI'-mon 

Jesb-u-a 

Jesb-u'-run 

Jes'-se 

Je-su-i 

Je'-sus 

Je'-ther 

Jetb'-ro 

Jetb'-ur 

Je'-ush 

Jez’-e-bel 

Jez-ra-bl’-ah 

Jez' -re-el 

Jin'-lapb 

Jo'-ab 

Jo'-a-cim  (A.) 

Jo'-ab 

Jo-an'-na 

Jo'-asb 

Jocb -e-bed 

Jo'-el 

Jo-e'-zer 

Jo'-ha 

Jo-ha'-nan 

Jo'-kun 

Jok'-shan 

Jok'-tan 

Jon’-a-dab 

Jo'-nah 

Jo'-nas 
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Jon’-a-than 

Jop'-pa 

Jo '-ram 

Jor’-dan 

Jo'-rim 

Jo'-sa-bad 

Jo-se-dec  (A.) 

Jo’-seph 

Jo'-ses 

Josh-u-a 

Jo-si-ah 

Jo-sT-as  (A.) 

Jot’-bah 

Jo-tham 

Ju-bal 

Ju-da  (A.) 

Ju’-dah 

Ju'-das 

Ju-de'-a 

Ju’-dith  (A.) 

Ju'-li-a 

Ju-li-us 

Ju-ni-a 

Ju'-pi-ter 

Jus  ’-tus 


Kab’-ze-el 

Ka'-desh 

Ka'-desh  Bar’-ne-a 

Kadjmi-el 

Ka-re’-a 

Ke-da-mah 

Ke  -dar 

Ke' -de-moth 

Ke-he'-la-tha 

Ke-i'-lah 

Ke-la-i-ah 

Kem'-u-el 

Ke'-naz 

Ke'-nite 

Ker'-en  Hap'-puch 

Ke-ri-oth 

Ke-tu-rah 

Ke-zi'-a 

Ke-ziz' 

Kib’-roth  Hat-ta’-a- 
vah_ 

Kib-za'-im 
Kid-ron 
Ki’-nah 
Kir  Ha-ri’-seth 
Kir'-jath_ 
Kir-ja-tha’-im 
Kir  -jath  Ar'-ba 
Kir'-jath  A -rim 
Kir'-jath  Ba'-al. 
Kir’-jath  Je-a'-rim 
Kir’-jath  San'-nah 
Kir'-jath  Se'-pher 
Kish 

Kish’-i-on 

Kish'-on 

Kis’-on 

Kit'-tim 

Ko'-a 

Ko'-hath 

Ko'-rah 

Ko-re 


La’-a-dah. 

La -ban 

La'-chish 

La-ha  -i-ro-i 

LalT-mi 

La'-ish 

La'-kum 

La'-mech 

La-o-di-Qe'-a 

Lap  -i-doth 

Laz'-a-ru9 

Le'-ah 

Le-ba’-na 

Leb-a-non 

Leb-a-oth 

Leb'-bee-us 

Le-bo-nah 

Le-ha'-bim 

Le’-hi 

Lem-u-el 

Le-vi 

Lib-nah 

Lib'-y-a 

Li'-nus 

Lo  Am'-mi 

Lo-is 

Lo  Ruh'-a-mah 
Lu'-cas 
Lu'-ci-fer 
Lu'-ci-us 


Ly-ca-o'-ni-a 
Lyd'-da 
Ly-sa'-ni-as 
Lys  -i-as  (A.) 
Ly-sim'-a-chus  (A.) 
Lys'-tra 


Ma’-a-chah 

Ma-a-sei'-ah 

Mac'-ca-bees  (A.) 

Mac-ca-be'-us  (A.) 

Mac-e-do-ni-a 

Mach-be-nah 

Mach-ir 

Mach'-pe-lah 

Mad-man'-nah 

Mag'-da-la 

Mag-da-lene 

Mag'-di-el 

Ma'-gog 

Ma'-gor  Mis'-sa-bib 
Mag-pi-ash 
Mah'-a-lah 
Ma-ha'-la-le-el 
Mah'-a-lath 
Ma-ha-na'-im 
Ma'-her  Sha'-lal  Hash 
Baz 

Mah'-lah 

Mah'-lon 

Mak-he-loth 

Mak’-ke-dah 

Mai  -a-chi 

Mal'-cham 

Mal-chi-ah 

Mal'-chi-ehu-a 

Mal'-chus 

Mam'-mon 

Mam '-re 

Man'-a-en 

Ma-nas-seh 

M§-no'-ah 

Ma'-on 

Ma'-ra 

Ma-rah 

Ma-ran'-a-tha 

Mar'-cus 

Mar-do-che'-us  (A.) 

Mark 

Mar'-tha 

Ma-ry 

Mas'-re-kah 

Mas'-sah 

Mat’-ri 

Mat-tan 

Mat-ta-thx'-as 

Mat'-that 

Matthew  (as  Math- 
thu) 

Mat-thi'-as 

Maz'-za-roth 

Me'-ah 

Me-bun'-na-i 

Me-dad 

Me ’-dan 

Me'-di-a 

Me-gid-do 

Me-het'-a-be-el 

Me-het'-a-bel 

Me-hu'-ja-el 

Me-ko'-nah 

Mel' -chi 

Mel-chiz'-e-dek 

Mel’-ech 

Mel'-i-ta  _ 

Mem -phis 
Mem’-u-can 
Men'-a-hem 
Me  -ne  _ 

Men-e-la'-us  (A.) 

Me-on'-e-nim 

Me-phi-bo-sheth 

Mer-a-ri 

Me'-rat 

Mer-cu’-ri-us 

Mer’-i-bah 

Mer'-o-dach  Bal’-a- 
dan 

Me'-rom 

Me-roz 

Me’-shach 

Mesh-el-e-mi '-ah 

Mes-o-po-ta'-mi-a 

Mes-si-ah 

Meth'-eg  Am'-mah 

Me-thu'-sa-el 

Me-thu’-se-lah 

Mi'-cah 

Mi-cai'-ah 

Mi-chael 

Mich-al 

Mich’-mash 

Mid'-i-an 

Mig'-ron 

Mil'-cah 

Mil'-com 

Mi-le'-tum 

Mi-le'-tus 

MU'-lo 

Min'-ni 

Min'-nith 

Mir'-i-am 

Mi  -sa-el  (A.) 

Mish'-a-el 

Mis’-pe-reth 

Mis’-re-photh  Ma’-im 


Mith-ri-da'-tes  (A.) 

Mith'-ri-dath 

Mit-y-le'-ne 

Miz-ar 

Miz-pah 

Miz'-peh 

Miz-ra-im 

Mna’-son 

Mo  -ab 

Mo'-la-dah 

Mo’-lech 

Mo -loch 

Mor’-de-cai 

Mor-do-che  -us  (A.) 

Mo-resh'-eth  Gath 

Mo-ri’-ah 

Mo'-se-roth 

Mo'-ses 

Mu'-shi 

My'-ra 

My’-sia 


Na-a-man 

Na-a-shon 

Na-ass'-on 

Na'-bal 

Na'-both 

Na-bu-chod-o-no  sor 

Na'-dab 

Nag'-ge 

Na'-ha-ri 

Na-hash 

Na-hor 

Na-hum 

Na-in 

Na'-i-oth 

Na-ne'-a  (A.) 

Na-o-mi 

Na  -phisb 

Naph-ta-li 

Nar-cis'-sus 

Na’-than 

Na-than-a-el 

Na'-um 

Naz-a-rene 

Naz  -a-reth 

Ne-ap-o-lis 

Ne-ba  -i-oth 

Ne’-bat 

Ne-bo 

Neb-u-chad-nez’-nar 

N  eb-u-chad-rez'-zar 

Neb-u-shas'-ban 

Neb-u-zar'-a-dan 

Ne'-cho 

Neg-i-noth 

Ne-he-mi'-ah 

Ne-he-mi'-as  (A.) 

Ne-hush'-ta 

Ne-hush'-tan 

Neph-to'-ah 

Ne'-reus 

Ne'-ri 

Ne-ri'-ah 

Neth-a-ne-el 

Neth-a-ni-ah 

Neth'-i-nim 

Nib'-haz 

Nib'-shan 

Ni-ca'-nor 

Nic-o-de'-mus 

Nic-o-la’-i-tans 

Nic’-o-las 

Nig'-er 

Nim'-rod 

Nim-shi 

Nin'-e-yeh 

Nis'-roch 

No-a-di'-ah 

No -ah 

No'-bah 

No’-e_ 

Nu-me’-ni-us  (A.) 
Nym-phas 


O-ba-di'-ah 
O’-bed  _ 

O'-bed  E'-dom 

O'-bil 

Oc'-ran 

O'-ded 

O'-had 

O-hel 

01-i-vet 

Ol-o-fer'-nes  (A.) 

O-lym'-pas 

O-mar 

Om'-ri 

O'-nan 

O-nes’-i-mus 

On-e-siph-o-ru* 

O-ni’-as  (A.) 

O'-phel 


O’-reb 

O-ri'-on 

Or'-nan 

Or’-pah 

O-se'-a  (A.) 

O-se’-as  (A.) 

O-se’-e 

Oth'-ni 

Oth'-ni-el 

O'-zem 

O-zi  -as 


Pa-a-ra-i 
Pa -dan  A'-ram 
Pag'-i-el 
Pal-es-ti’-na 
Pal'-ti 

Pam-phyl'-i-a 

Paph-os 

Pa  -ran 

Par-bar 

Par’-me-nas 

Pa-rosh 

Par-shan-da’-tha 

Par'-thi-ans 

Pa-ru-ah 

Pa'-shur 

Pat’-a-ra 

Path-ros 

Pat-mos 

Pat'-ro-bas 

Paul 

Pau’-lus 

Pe-dah-zur 

Pe-da'-i-ah 

Pe'-kah 

Pek-a-hi'-ah 

Pel-a-li'-ah 

Pel-a-ti'-ah 

Pel' -eg 

Pen'-i-el 

Pe-nin'-nah 

Pen'-u-el 

Pe'-or 


Per'-ga 

Per'-ga-mos 

Pe-ter 

Peth’-u-el 

Pha-lec 

Phal-lu 

Phal'-ti 

Phan'-u-el 

Pha'-ra-oh 

Pha'-rez 

Phar'-par 

Phe'-be 

Phe-m'-ce 

Phi’-chol 


Phil-a-del'-phi-a 
Phil-a-del'-phus  (A 
Phi-le'-mon 
Phi-le'-tus 


Phil-ip 

Phi-lip '-pi 

Phi-lis'-ti-a 

Phi-lol'-o-gus 

Phi-lop '-a- tor  (A.1 

Pilin' -e-es 

Phin’-e-has 

Phleg'-on 

Phryg-i-a 

Phu'-rah 

Phy-gel'-lus 

Pi  Bes'-eth 

Pi  Ha-hi  -roth 

Pi’-late 

Pi-non 

Pir'-a-thon 

Pis’-gah 

Pi-sid'-i-a 

Pi -son 

Pith'-om 

Pith -on 

Pon'-ti-us 

Pon-tus 

Po'-ra-tha 

Por'-ci-us 

Pot'-i-phar 

Po-tiph-er-a 

Pris-ca 

Pris-gU-la 

Proch-o-rus 

Ptol-e-mse'-us  (A.) 

Ptol  -e-me-e  (A.) 

Ptol-e-me'-us  (A.) 

Pub'-li-us 

Pu'-dens 

Pu'-non 

Pu'-ti-el 


Quar'-tus 


Ra'-a-mah 
Rab'-bah 
Rab'-sa-ces  (A.) 
Rab-sar-is 


Rab'-sha-kah 

Ra’-chal 

Ra'-chel 

Rag'-an 

Rag'-u-el 

Ra'-hab 

Rak'-kath 

Rak  -kon 

Ra'-mah 

Ram'-e-ses 

Ra'-pha 

Raph'-a-el  (A.) 

Ra’-phu 

Ra  -zis  (A.) 

Re'-ba 

Re-bek'-ah 

Re'-chab 

Re '-gem  Mel  >ech 

Re-ha-bi’-ah 

Re'-hob_ 

Re-ho-bo'-am 

Re-ho'-both 

Re ’-hum 

Re'-i 

Re-ma-li’-ah 

Rem’-mon 

Rem'-phan 

Reph'-a-el 

Reph'-a-im 

Reph'-i-dim 

Res'-en 

Reu'-ben 

Re-u'-el 

Re'-u-mah 

Rez'-in 

Rez'-on 

Rhe'-gi-um 

Rhe'-sa 

Rho-da 

Rhodes 

Rib'-lah 

Rim’-mon 

Ri'-phath 

Ris'-sah 

Riz'-pah 

Ro-bo  -am  (A.) 

Ro-mam'-ti  Ez’  et 

Ru'-fus 

Ru-ha'-mah 

Ruth 


Sa-be'-ans 

Sab-te-cha 

Sa'-doc 

Sa'-lah 

Sa-la'-thi-el 

Sa'-lem 

Sa'-lim 

Sal-_mon 

Sa-lo'-me 

Sa-ma'-ri-a 

Sam-lah 

Sam '-son 

Sam'-u-el 

San-bai'-lat 

Saph 

Sap-phi'-ra 
Sa  -ra  (A.) 

Sa'-rah 
Sa-ra ’-i 

Sar-che'-do-nus  (A.  i 

Sar’-dis 

Sa-rep'-ta 

Sar'-gon 

Sa'-ron 

Sar'-se-chim 

Sa-ruch 

Sa’-tan 

Saul 

Sce'-va 

Scyth'-i-an 

Se'-ba 

Se'-gub 

Se'-ir 

Se-leu’-ci-a 

Se-leu'-cus(A.) 

Sem'-e-i 

Sen'-eh 

Sen-nach'-er-ib 

Se-phar-va'-im 

Se'-rah 

Ser-a-i'-ah 

Ser'-gi-us  Pau'-lus 

Se-rug' 

Sha’-al-bim 

Sha-ash-gaz 

Shad-da-i 

Shad’-rach 

Sha'-lim 

Shal'-ish-a 

Shal'-lum 

Shal'-man 

Shal-ma-ne'-ser 

Sham-gar 

Sham'-huth 

Sha’-mir 

Sham'-mah 

Sham-mu'  -ah 


Sha’-phan 

Sha'-phat 

Sha-ra’-i 

Sha-re-zer 

Sha-ron 

Sha'-shak 

Sha-yeh 

She-al-_ti-el 

She-a-n’-ah 

She'-ar  Ja'-shub 

She'-ba 

She-ba-ni’-ah 

Sheb  -na 

Shech-em 

She-chi'-nah 

Shed'-e-ur 

She'-lah_ 

Shel-e-mi'-ah 

Shel-eph 

Shel’-o-mith 

She-lu '-mi-el 

She-ma-i^-ah 

Shem-a-ri'-ah 

Shem-e'-ber 

Shem'-er 

Shem-i-da 

Shem'-i-nith 

She-mi  -ra-moth 

Shen-ir' 

Sheph-a-ti'-ah 

She'-shach 

Shesh-baz'-zar 

Sheth'-er  Boz-na’-i 

She'-va 

Shib'-bo-leth 

Shic'-ron 

Shig-ga-i’-on 

Shi-lo-ah 

Shi-loh 

Shim'-e-ah 

Shim'-e-i 

Shim-sha'-i 

Shi'-nar 

Shiph'-rah 

Shi'-shak 

Shit'-tim 

Sho'-bab 

Sho’-bach 

Shu'-ah 

Shu’-al 

Shu'-lam-ite 

Shu  ’-nem 

Shur 

Shu’-shan 

Shu-the'-lah 

Sib-be-cha'i 

Sib'-mah 

Si -don 

Si -hon 

Si’-hor 

Si '-las 

Si-lo-ah 

Si-lo-am 

Si-lo'-e 

Sil-ya'-nus 

Sim'-e-on 

Si -mon 

Si -na-i 

Si -on 

Si-n'-on 

Sis'-er-a 

Smyr-na 

So'-coh 

So'-di 

Sod-om 

Sol'-o-mon 

So'-pat-er 

Sor'-ek 

So-sip'-a-ter 

Sos'-tbe-nes 

Stach'-ys 

Steph  -a-naa 

Ste'-phen 

Suc'-coth 

Su-san’-na 

Su-si 

Sy -char 

Sy-chem 

Sy-e'-ne 

Syn'-ty-che 

Sy'-ra-cuse 

Syr'-i-ac 

Sy-ro-phoe-  nic’-i-an 


Ta'-a-nach 

Tab'-bath 

Tab'-e-ah 

Tab '-e-el 

Ta-be-rah 

Tab'-i-tba 

Ta-bor 

Tab’-ri-mon 

Tad’-mor 

Ta-hap'-a-nes 

Tah'-pe-nes_ 

Ta-li'-tha  Cu’-mi 

Tal-ma’-i 

Ta'-mar 
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Tam’-mnz 

Th es-sa-lo-ni  -ca 

To'-hu 

Uz'-zah 

Zeb-a-di-ah 

Ze'-thar 

Tan-hu'-meth 

Theu'-das 

To  -i 

Uz'-zi 

Ze'-bah 

Zi'-ba 

Ta'-phath 

Thom'-as 

To'-la 

Uz-zi'-ah 

Zeb'-e-dee 

Zib'-e-on 

Tar  -shish 

Thy-a-ti'-ra 

To'-phel 

Uz'-zi-el 

Zeb'-o-im 

Zib'-i-ah 

Tar'-sus 

Tar'-tak 

Tar'-tan 

Ti-be'-ri-ag 

Ti-be'-ri-us 

Tib'-ni 

To'-phet 

Tra-cho-nl'-tis 

Tro'-as 

Vash'-ni 

Ze'-bul 

Zeb'-u-lun 

Zech-a-ri'-ah 

Zich'-rl 

Zi'-don 

Zik  -lag 

Tat'-na-i 

Ti'-dal 

Tro-gyl'-li-um 

Vash'-ti 

Zed-e-chi'-as  (A.) 

Zil'-lab 

Te'-bah 

Tig'-lath  Pi-le'-ser 

Troph'-i-mus 

Vop'-shi 

Zed-e-ki'-ah 

Zil-pah 

Teb'-eth 

Te-ko'-a 

Tel  Har'-sa 

Ti-mae'-us 

Tim'-nath 

Ti'-mon 

Try-phe'-na 

Try  -phon  (A.) 
Try-pho'-sa 

Zab-de'-us  (A.) 

Ze'  eb 

Zel'-ek 

Ze-loph'-e-had 

Ze-lo'-tes 

Zim'-ran 

Zim'-ri 

Zip'-por 

Tel  Me'-lak 

Ti-mo'-theus 

Tu'-bal 

Zab-di 

Zip'-po-rah 

Te'-ma 

Tiph'-sah 

Ty  -chi-cus 

Zac-chae  -us 

Zel'-zah 

Zith'-ri 

Te'-man 

Tir'-ha-kah 

Ty-ran'-nus 

Zach-a-ri'-ah 

Zem-a-ra'-im 

Zo'-an 

Te'-rah 

Tir-sha-tha 

Tyre 

Ty'-rus 

Zach-a-ri'-as  (A.) 

Ze'-nas 

Zo'-ar 

Ter'-a-phim 

Tir'-zah 

Za'-dok 

Zeph-a-m'-ah 

Zo'-bah 

Ter'-ti-us 

Ter-tul'-lus 

Thad-dee'-us 

Tish'-bite 

Ti'-tus 

Tob  A-do-ni'-jab 

tJ'-cal 

Za'-ham 

Za'-ir 

Zal'-mon 

Ze'-pho 

Ze'-rah 

Zer'-e-dah 

Zo’-har 

Zo-hel'-eth 

Zo'-phar 

Tha'-hash 

To-bi  -ah 

Ul'-la 

Zam'-bri  (A.) 
Zam'-zum-mims  [ah 

Zer'-esh 

Zo'-rah 

Tha'-mah 

To-bi'-as  (A.) 

Un'-ni 

Zer'-or 

Zo-rob'-a-bel 

The'-bez 

To-bi -el  (A.) 

U-ri'-ah 

Zaph'-nath  Pa-a'-ue- 

Zer'-u-ah 

Zu-ri-shad-da'4 

Thel'-a-sar 

To’-bit  (A.) 

U'-ri-el 

Za'-rah 

Ze-rub'-ba-bel 

ZiP-sims 

Tke-opth'-i-lus 

To-gar'-mah 

U-ri'-jah 

Zar'-e^phath 

Zer'*u-i-ah 

A-bae'-us 

Ab-an-tP-a-des 

A-ban'-ti-as 

A-ban'-ti-das 

A-bar-ba-re-a 

Ab  -a-ris 

Ab'-as 

Ab-de'-rus 

Ab-di'-as 

Ab-do-lon'-i-mus 

A-bel'-li-o 

A-ber  -ci-us 

Ab'-ga-rus 

Ab'-e-lox 

A'-bi-a 

A-bis'-a-res 

Ab-is-tam'-e-nes 

A-bi-ti-a'-nus 

Ab-] a -bi-us 

Ab-la'-vi-us 

Ab-ra-da'-tas 

Ab-ret-te'-nus 

Ab-roc'-o-mas 

Ab-roc'-o-mes 

A-bro'-ni-us 

A-bron'-y-chus 

A-bro'-ta 

Ab-rot'-o-num 

Ab-ru'-po-lis 

Ab-syr'-tus 

Ab-u-li'-tes 

A-bu'-ri-us 

Ab-y-de’-nus 

Ac-a-cal-lis 

Ac-a-ce’-si-us 

Ac-a-ce'-tes 

A-ca  -ci-us 

A'-ca-cus 

Ac-a-de'-mus 

A-cal'-le 

Ac'-a-mas 

A-can-thus 

A-car'-nan 

A-cas'-tus 

Ac'-ba-rus 

Ac'-ca 

Ac -ci-us 

Ac -co 

A-ce'-ra-tus 

A-cer'-bas  # 

Ac-er-ro-ni-a 

Ac-er-ro'-ni-us 

Ac-er-se  -co-mer 

Ac-e-san'-der 

Ac'-e-sas 

A-ce'-si-as 

A-co'-si-us 

A-ces’-tes 

A-ces-to-do'-rus 

A-ces'-tor 

A-cos-tor'-i-des 

A-chse'-a 

A-chae'-me-nes 

Ach-se-me'-ni-des 

A-chse'-us 

A-cha'-i-cus 

Ach-e-lo'-is 

Ach-olo'-us 

A-chil'-las 

A-ehM'-Ies 

A-cbiT-lous 

A-chil'-Ii-des 

A-chi'=ro-e 

X  ph'-ruet 
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A-cho'-li-us 

Ach-o-lo'-e 

Ac-i-cho'-ri-us 

Ac-i-da'-li-a 

Ac-i-di'-nus 

A-cil-i-a'-nus 

Ac-in-dy'-nus 

A'-cis_ 

Ac-me'-nes 

A-coe'-tes  _ 

A-com-i-na'-tus 

A-con'-tes 

A-con' -ti-us 

Ac'-o-ris 

A-cree'-a 

A-crae-pheus 

Ac  -ra-gas 

Ac-ra-toph'-or-us 

Ac-ra-top'-o-tes 

Ac  -ra-tus 

A-cn'-on 

Ac-ris-i-o'-neis 

Ac-ris-i-o-m'-a-des 

A-cris'-i-us 

Ac'-ron 

Ac-ro-po-li'-ta 

A-crot’-a-tus 

Ac- tee ’-a 

Ac-tae'-on 

Ac-tae’-us 

Ac'-te 

Ac-ti'-a-cus 

Ac-ti-sa'-nes 

Ac -tor 

Acto'-ri-us 

Ac-tu-a'-ri-us 

A-cu'-le-o 

A-cu'-me-nus 

A-cu-si-la'-us 

A-cu -ti-us 

A-dae'-us 

Ad-a-man-tei'-a 

Ad-a-m an -ti-us 

Ad-ei-man'-tus 

Ad-gan-des'-tri-us 

Ad-her'-bal 

Ad-i-at'-o-rix 

Ad-me'-te 

Ad-me'-tus 

A-do'-neus 

A-do'-nis 

Ad-ran'-tus 

Ad'-ra-nus 

Ad-ras-tei'-a 

Ad-ras-ti'-ne 

A-dras'-tua 

Ad-ri-a'-nus 

A-du'-si-us 

2E'- a 

AE'-a-ces 

AE-ac'-i-des 

AS  -a-cu s 

M'-ee-a 

AE-an'-ti-des 

AE-bu'-ti-a 

AE-de'-si-a 

AE -de'-si-us 

A-e^-don 

AE -e'-tes 

AE'-ga 

AE-gae'-  on 

3E-g8B-US 

E-ge'-ri-a 

E-ges'-tr 


AE  '-ge-us 

AS-gi’-a-le 

AE-gi-a-lei'-a 

AE-gi-a '-leug 

AE-gid'-i-us 

AE-gi-du'-chog 

AE-gim'-i-us 

M  -gi-mus 

AE-gi'-na 

AE-gin-ae'-a 

AE-gin-e'-ta 

AE-gi'-o-chus 

AE'-gi-pan 

AE-gis'-thus 

AE  -gle 

AE-gle'-is 

AE'-gles  * 

AE-gle'-tes 

AE -gob '-o-Ius 

AE-goc  -e-rus 

AE -goph'-a-gU9 

AE'-gus 

^E-gyp'-tus 

AE -irn-nes'-tus 

AE-li-a'-nus 

AE'-li-us 

A-el'-lo 

A-el'-lo-pug 

AE -mil'-i-a 

AE-mil-i-a  '-nus 

AE-mil'-i-us 

AE-ne'-a-des 

AE-ne’-as 

AE-ne'-i-us 

AE-nes-i-de'-mus 

AE-ne'-si-us 

AE-ne'-te 

AE '-ni-cus 

AE-m'-des  . 

AE-ol-i-des 

AE'-o-lus 

AS'-py-tus 

A-er'-i-us 

A-er'-o-pe 

A-er'-o-pus 

AE'-sa-cus 

AS'-sa-ra 

AEs’-chi-nes 

AE  s'-chri-on 

AEs-chyl'-i-deg 

AE  s'-chy-lus 

AEs-cu-la'-pi-u3 

AE-ser-ni'-nua 

AE  '-si-on 

AS '-son 

AE-son'-i-des 

AE-so'-pus 

AE -sym-ne-tes 

AE -thal-i-des 

AE'-ther 

AE -thi-cus 

AE-thil'-lal 

AE -thi-ops 

AEth'-li-ud 

Aith'-ra 

Ai-thu'-ga 

M  ti-on 

AE'-ti-us 

AEt'-na 

Al-to’-le 

AS-to’-lui 

A'-fer 

A-fra'-ni-a 


A-fra'-ni-us 

Af-ri-ca'-nus 

A-gac'-ly-tus 

A-gal'-li-as 

A-gal'-lis 

Ag-a-me'-de 

Ag-a-me'-des 

Ag-a-mem'-non . 

Ag-a-mem-non'-i-des 

Ag-a-ni'-ce 

Ag-a-nip'-pe 

Ag-a-pe'-nor 

Ag-a-pe'-tus 

Ag-a-ris'-ta 

A-gas'-i-as 

A-gas'-i-e-les 

A-gas'-the-nes 

A-gath-a-ge'-tus 

Ag-ath-an  -ge-lus 

A-gath-ar '-ch  i  -aes 

Ag-ath-ar'-chus 

Ag-ath-e'-mer-us 

A-gath'-i-as 

Ag-a-thi'-nus 

A-ga-tho-cle'-a 

A-gath'-o-cles 

Ag-a-tho-dse'-mon 

Ag'-a-thon 

Ag-a-thos'-the-nes 

Ag-a-thot'-y-chus 

Ag-a-thyl'-lus 

Ag-a-thyr'-nus 

A-ga'-ve 

A-gel'-a-das 

Ag-e-la'-ns 

Ag-e-lei'-a 

A-ge'-nor 

Ag-e-nor'-i-des 

A-gep'-o-lis 

Ag-e-san'-der 

A-ge-san  '-dri-das 

Ag-e-si'-a-nax 

A-ge'-si-as 

A-ges-  i-da'-mus 

A-ge-si-la'-us 

A-ges-O'-o-chus 

Ag-e-sim  -bro-tus 

Ag-e-sip'-o-lis 

A-ge'-tas 

A-ge  '-tor 

Ag-ge'-nus 

Ag'-gram-mes 

Ag'-i-as 

A'-gis 

Ag-la'-i-a 

Ag-la-o-ni'-ce 

Ag-la-o-phe'-me 

Ag*la'-o-phon 

Ag-lau'-ros 

Ag-la'-us 

Ag-nap'-tug 

Ag'-ni-us 

Ag-nod'-i-ce 

Ag’-non 

Ag-non'-i-des 

Ago-rac'-ri-tus 

A-gree-us 

A-grau'-los 

A-gres'-phon 

Ag'-reus 

A-gric'-o-la 

Ag-ri-o'-ni-us 

A-gri'-o-pas 

A-jrip'-pa 


Ag-rip-pl'-na 

Ag-rip-pi'-nus 

Ag'-ri-us 

A-groe  -ci-us 

A-grce'-tas 

A-groe  -ti-us 

Ag'-ron 

A-grot'-er-a 

A-gy'-i-eus 

A-gyr'-rhi-us 

A-na'-la 

A-he-no-bar'-bus 
A'-i-do  -ne-us 
A'-jax 

Al-a-ban'-dus 

Al-a-gon'-i-a 

Al-al-com-e-ne  '-is 

Al-al-com'-e-nes 

Al-al-co-me'-ni-a 

A-lar'-i-cus 

A-las'-tor 

Al-as-tor'-i-des 

Al-a-the'-us 

Al'-ba 

Al-bin'-i-us 

Al-bin-o-va'-nus 

Al-bl'-nus 

Al'-bi-on 

Al-bu-cil'-la 

Al-bu  '-ci-ug 

Al-bu'-ne-a 

Al-cse'-us 

Al-cam'-e-nes 

Al-can'-der 

Al-cath-o-o 

Al-cath'-o-us 

Al-cei'-des 

Al-ces'-tis 

Al'-ce-tas 

Al-ci-bi'-a-des 

Al-cid'-a-mas 

Al'-ci-das 

Al-cid'-i-ce 

Al-cim  '-a-chus 

Al-cim'-e-de 

Al-cim '-e-don 

Al-cim  '-e-neg 

Al'-ci-mus 

Al'-cin'-o-ug 

Al'-ci-phron 

Al-cip'-pe 

Al'-cis 

Al-cis'-the-ne 

Al-cith'-o-e 

Al'-ci-thus 

Alc-mae'-on 

Alc-mse-on'-i-dae 

Alc'-man 

Alc'-me'-ne 

Al'-con 

Al-cy'-o-ne 

Al-cy-o'-neus 

Al-cy-on'-i-des 

Al’-e-a 

A-leb'-i-on 

A-lec'-to 

A-lec'-tor 

A-le'-teg 

A-leu'-a-deg 

A-leu'-as 

Al'-e-us 

A-Iex-am'-e-ntts 

Al-ex-an'-der 

Al-ex-an'-dra 


Al-ex-an'-dri-de* 

A1  -ex-a'-nor 

Al-ex-ar'-chus 

A-lex'-i-as 

Al-ex-ic'-a-cus 

A-lex'-i-cles 

A-lex-ic-ra-tes 

A-lex'-i-da 

Al-ex-i'-nus 

A-lex'-i-on 

Al-ex-ip'-pus 

A-lex'-is 

A-lex'-i-us 

A -lex '-on 

Al-fe'-nus 

Al'-fi-us 

Al  -i-ac'-mon 

A-li-e'-nus 

Al-i-men'-tug 

Al-i-pho'-rus 

Al-lec'-tus 

Al-li-e'-nus 

Al-li-ta 

Al-lu '-ci-us 

Al'-mo 

Al'  -mops 

A-lo'-e-i-dee 

A-lo'-eus 

Al'-ope 

A-lop'-e-cus 

A-lor'-cus 

Al-phac'-a 

Al-phei-ag 

Al'-phei'-us 

Al-phe'-nor 

Al-phe'-nus 

Al-phes-i-boe'-a 

Al-phe'-us 

Al'-phi-us 

Al-pi'-nus 

Al-thae'-a 

Al-tho'-me-nes 

Al-the'-pus 

Al-y-at'-tes 

A-lyp'-i-us 

Al'-y-pus 

Al'-y-zeus 

A-mad  -o-cu9 

A-mse'-si-a 

Am-a-fa'-ni-us 

A-mal-the'-a 

A-man'-dus 

Am-a-ran'-tug 

Am-a-ryn'-ceus 

Am-a-ryn'-thus 

A-ma'-sis 

A-masr-tris 

A-ma'-ta 

Am'-a-thes 

Am-a-thu'-si-a 

A-ma -ti-us 

A-maz'-_o-nes 

Am-a-zo^-ni-us 

Am-bi-ga'-tug 

Am-bi’-o-rix 

Am-biv'-i-us 

Am-bol-o-ge'-ra 

A:n-bra'-ci-a 

Am-bro'-si-us 

Am'-bry-on 

Am-brys'-sus 

Am-bu'-ii-a 

Am-bus'-tus 

A-mei'-ni-us 
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A-mel' -nodes 

A-meip'-si-as 

Am-e-le-sag'-o-ras 

A-me' -li-us 

A-men'-tes 

A-mer-i-as 

Am-er-is'-tns 

A-mes'-tris 

Am-i-a^-nus 

Am-i-so  -da-rus 

Am -i -ton 

Am-mi-a’-nus 

Am'-mon 

Am'-mo-nas 

Am-mo'-ni-a 

Am-mo-ni-a'-nus 

Am-mo'-ni-us 

Am-ni-si' -a-des 

Am-o-me'-tus 

Am-om-phar'-e-tus 

Am' -or 

Am-o-rse'-us 

A-mor'-ges 

Am-phi'-a-nax 

Am-pki-a'-nus 

Am-ph  i  -a-ra '  -i-des 

Am-phi-a-ra'-us 

Am-pki-clei'-a 

Am-phic'-ra-tes 

Am-phic'-ty-on 

Am-phic-ty  -o-nis 

Am-phid-a-mas 

Am-phid'-i-cus 

Am-phi-et'-er-us 

Am-phi'-e-tes 

Am-phi-1  och  -i-us 

Am-phil' -o-chus 

Am-phil' -y-tus 

Am-phim'-a-chus 

Am-phim'-e-don 

Am-pliin'-o-me 

Am-phi'-on 

Am'-phis 

Am-phis'-sa 

Am-phis'-sus 

Am-phis'-tra-tus 

Am-phith  -e-mis 

Am-pki-tri'-te 

Am-phit'-ry-on 

Am-pki  t-ry-o-ni  '-a-des 

Am-pkit-ry-on -i-des 

Am'-phi-us 

Am-phot'-er-us 

Am'-pi-us 

Am-pyc' -i-des 

Am-py-cus 

Am -pyx 

A-mu -li-us 

Am-y-clse’-us 

A-my'-clas 

A-my'-cli-des 

A-my'-dus 

Am'-y-cus 

Am-y-mo'-ne 

Am-y-nan'-der 

Am-y-nom  -a-chus 

A-myn'-tas 

A-myn-ti-a’-nus 

A-myn'-tor 

Am'-y-ris 

Am-yr-tee-us 

Am'-y-rus 

Am-y-tha'-on 

Am-yth-a-o'-ni-us 

Am'-y-tis 

An'-a-ces 

An-a-char'-sis 

A-nac -re-on 

An-a-cyn-da-rax'-es 

An-a-dy-om'-e-ne 

A-nse'-a 

An-a-gal'-lis 

An-ag-nos'-tes 

An-a-i'-tis 

A-nan'-i-us 

An'-a*phas 

An-as-ta'-si-a 

An-as-ta'-si-us 

An-a-to' -li-us 

An-ax-ag'-o-ras 

An-ax-an'-der 

An-ax-an'-dra 

An-ax-an  -dri-des 

An-ax-ar'-chus 

An-ax-ar'-e-te 

A-nax'-i-as 

An-ax-ib'-i-a 

An-ax-ib'-i-us 

An-ax-ic'-ra-tes 

A-nax-i;da'-mus 

A-nax'-i-las 

A-nax-i-la'-us 

An-ax-il'-i-des 

An-ax-i-man  -der 

An-ax-im  -e-nes 

An-ax-ip'-pus 

A-nax’-is 

A-nax’-o 

An-caa'-us 


An-cha'-ri-ns 

An-ches'-mi-us 

An-chi'-a-le 

An-chi'a-lus 

An-chi-mo  -li-us 

An-chi'-ses 

An-chi-si -a-des 

An-chu'-rus 

An'-cus 

An-dob'-a-les 

An-doc -i-des 

An-drse'-mon 

An-drse-mon -i-des 

An-drag'-a-thus 

An-dr  an-o-do '  -r  us 

An'-dre-as_ 

An-dre-o-pu'-lus 

An'-dreus 

An-dris'-cus 

An'-dro 

An-dro' -bi-us 

An-dro-bu'-lus 

An-dro-dei'-des 

An'-dro-des 

An'-dro-dus 

An-dro-cy'-des 

An-dro'-e-tas 

An-drog'-e-us 

An-drom'-a-cbe 

An-drom  -a-cbus 

An-drom-e-da 

An'-dron 

An-dro-nic-i-  a  '-nus 
An-dro-ni'-cus 
An-dron'-i-das 
An-dros  -tbe-nes 
An-drot'-i-on 
An'-drus 
An-e-mo'-tis 
An-e-ris'-tus 
An-e-ro-es'-tus 
A-nes-i-do'-ra 
An-gel'-i-on 
An'-ge-los 
An-ge-ro'-na 
An-ge-ro'-ni-a 
An-gi_t'-i-a 
An-i-a^-nus 
An-i-ce'-tus 
A-nic  -i-us 
A-nig'-ri-des 
An -i-us 
An'-na 
An-nee -us 
An-na'-liS 
An'-ni-a 
An-ni-a'-nus 
An'-ni-bal 
An-nic’-e-ris 
An'-ni-us 
An'-ser 
An-tee'-a 
An-tee -us 
An-tag'-o-ras 
An-tal'-ci-das 
An-tan -der 
An-ter'-a 
An-tei'-as 
An-te'-nor 
An-te-nor'-i-des 
An'-te-ros 
An'-te-vor-ta 
An'-tbas 
An'-tbe-as 
An'-tbe-don 
An-thei'-a 
An-tbe'-li-i 
An-tbem'-i-us 
An-tber'-mus 
An'-tbes 
An'-tbeus 
An-tbi'-a-nus 
An'-tbi-mus 
An-tbip'-pus 
An -thus 
An-ti-a-nei'-ra 
An'-ti-as 
An-ti-clei-a 
An-ti-clei'-des 
An-tic'-ra-tes 
An-tid'-a-mas 
An-ti-do'-rus 
An-tid'-o-tus 
An-tig'-e-nes 
An-ti-gen'-i-das 
An-tig-no'-tus 
An-tig'-o-ne 
An-ti-gon'-i-dee 
An-tig'-o-nus 
An-til'-e-on 
An-til'-o-cbus 
An-ti-m  acb '  -i-des 
An- tim  -a-cbus 
An-ti-men'-i-das 
An-ti-moe'-rus 
An-tin'-o-e 
An-tin'-o-us 
An-ti'-o-cbis 
An-ti'-o-cbus 
/ 


An'-ti-on 

An’-ti-o-pe 

An-tip'-a-ter 

An-tipb'-a-nes 

An'-ti-pbas 

An-tipb-a-tes 

An-ti-pbe'-mus 

An-tipb’-i-lus 

An'-ti-phon 

An'-ti-pbus 

An-tis'-ta-tes 

An- tis '-tbe-nes 

An-tis'-ti-a 

An-tis'-ti-us 

An'-ti-us 

An-to’-ni-a 

An-to-ni'-nus 

An-to'-ni-us 

An-tor' -i-des 

An-tyl'-lus 

A-nu'-bis 

An-u-li'-nus 

Anx'-u-rus 

An'-y-sis 

x4n'-y-te 

An'-y-tus 

A-oe'-de 

A -on 

Ap'-a-ma 

Ap-an-chom'-e-ne 

Ap-a-tu'-ri-a 

Ap-a-tu'-ri-us 

A-pel'-las 

A-pel'-les 

A-pel'-li-con 

A-pe'-mi-us 

Ap'-er 

A  p-e-s  an'-ti-us 

Aph-a-ci'-tis 

Apb-ee'-a 

Apb'-a-reus 

A-pbei'-das 

A-pbep^-si-on 

Apb-nei'-us 

Aph-ro-dis-i-a  '-nus 

Apb-ro-dis'-i-us 

Aph-ro-di'-te 

Apb-tbon'-i-us 

Ap-i-ca'-ta 

A-pic'-i-us 

A-pin'-i-us 

Ap'-i-on 

A'-pis_ 

Ap-i-sa'-on 

A-pol'-las_ 

A-pol-li-na'-ris 

A-pol-li-na  -ri-us 

A-pol'-lo 

Ap-oi-loc'-ra-tes 

A-pol-lo-do-rus 

A-pol-lon -i-des 

A-pol-lo'-ni-us 

Ap-ol-lop  b '  -anes 

Ap-ol-loth  -e-mis 

A-po-ni:a'-nus 

A-po'-ni-us 

Ap-o-trop'-ee-i 

Ap-o-troph'-i-a 

Ap-pi-a’-nus 

Ap'-pi-as 

Ap' -pi-on 

Ap'-pi-us 

Ap-pu-le'-i-a 

Ap-pu-le'-i-us 

Ap'-ri-es  _ 

A-pro-ni-a'-nus 

A-pro'-ni-us 

Ap'-si-nes 

Ap-syr'-tus 

Ap'-ter-os 

A-pu-le'-i-us 

A-pus'-tius 

A'-qui-la 

A-quil'-i-a 

A-qui-li'-nus 

A-quil'-li-a 

A-quil'-li-us 

A-quin'-i-us 

A-rab-i-a'-nus 

A-ra  b' -i-us 

A-racb'-ne 

Ar'-a-cus 

Ar-a-cyn'-tbi-as 

Ar-ee-tby'-re-a 

A-rar'-os 

A-rar'-si-us 

Ar'-as 

A-ras'-pes 

A-ra'-tus 

Ar'-ba-ces 

Ar  -bi-tef 

Ar -bi-us 

Ar-bo'-ri-us 

Ar-bus’-cu-la 

Ar-ca'-dius 

Ar'-cas 

Ar-catb'-i-as 

Ar'-ce 

Ar-cei-si'-a-des 


Ar-cei'-si-us 

Ar-ceb-i-la'-us 

Ar-chee-a-nac'-ti-dee 

Ar-chag'-a-tbus 

Ar-che-bu'-lus 

Ar-che-de'-mus 

Ar-ched'-i-ce 

Ar-cbed'-i-cus 

Ar-cbe'-ge-tes 

Ar-cbe-la'-us 

Ar-chem' -a-cbus 

Ar-cbe-mo'-rus 

Ar-che'-nor 

Ar-ches  -tra-tus 

Ar-cbe-ti’-mus 

Ar'-cbi-as 

Ar-chib'-i-us 

Ar-cbid-a-mei'-a 

Ar-chi-da'-mus 

Ar-cbid'-i-ce 

Ar-chig’-e-nes 

A  r-cbil' -o-chus 

Ar-chi-me'-des 

Ar-cbi-me'-lus 

Ar-chi'-nus 

Ar-cbip'-pus 

Ar-chit'-e-les 

Ar-chi-ti'-mus 

Ar'-cho 

Ar'-cbon 

Ar-cliy'-tas 

Ar-cip'-o-teus 

Ar-cit'-e-nens 

Arc-ti'-nus 

Ar'-cy-on 

Ar'-da-lus 

Ar'-de-as 

Ar’-di-ces 

Ar'-dys 

A-re'-gon 

A-re'-gon-is 

A-rei'-a 

A-rel'-ly-cus 

A-rei'-tbo-us 

A-rei'-us 

A-rel' -li-us 

A-re'-ne 

A-ren'-ni-us 

Ar'-es 

Ar'-e-sas 

A-res'-tor 

A-re'-ta-des 

Ar-e-tee'-us^ 

Ar-e-taph'-i-la 

Ar'-e-tas 

Ar-e-te 

Ar-e-tes 

Ar'-e-tbas 

Ar-e-thu'-sa 

Ar-e-thu'-si-us 

A-re'-tus 

Ar'-eus 

Ar-gee-us 

Ar'-ga-lus_ 

Ar-gan-tbo'-ne 

Ar-gan-tbo'-ni-us 

Ar'-gas 

Ar-gei'-a 

Ar-gei-pbon'-tes 

Ar-gei'-us 

Ar-ge'  -li-us 

Ar-gen'-nis 

Ar-gen-ta -ri-us 

Ar'-ges 

Ar-gi-le-o'-nis 

Ar-gi'-o-pe 

Ar'-gi-us 

Ar'-go 

Ar-go-nau'-tee 

Ar'-gus 

Ar  -gy-ra 

Ar'-gy-rus 

Ar-i-ad'-ne 

Ar-i-ee'-thus 

Ar-i-ee'-us 

Ar-i-am '-e-nes 

Ar-i-am'-nes 

Ar-i-an'-tas 

Ar-i-a'-nus 

Ar-i-a-pei'-tbes 

Ar-i-a-ra'-thes 

Ar-i-as’-pes 

Ar-i-bee'-us 

Ar-i-ci'-na 

Ar-i-dee'-us 

Ar-i-dojlis 

Ar-ig-no'-te 

Ar-ig-no'tus 

Ar-i-ma'-zes 

Ar-im-nes'-tus 

Ar-i-o-bar-za  -nes 

Ar-i-o-mar-dus 

A-n'-on 

Ar-i:o-vis'-tus 

Ar'-i-pbron 

A-ris'-be 

Ar-is-tee'-ne-tus 

Ar-is-tee'-nus 

Ar-is-tee'-on 


A-ris-tae'-us 

Ar-is-tag'-o-ra 

A-ris-tag'-o-ras 

A-ris'-ta-nax 

Ar-is-tan'-der 

Ar-is-tar’-cbus 

A-ris'-te-as 

Ar-is-tei'-des 

Ar-is-te'-nus 

A-ris'-te-us 

A-ris'-ti-as 

A-ris'-ti-on 

Ar-is-tip'-pus 

A-ris'-ti-us 

A-ris'-to 

A-ris-to-bu'-le 

A-ris-to-bu'-lus 

A-ris-to-clei'-a 

A-ris-to-clei  -das 

A-ris-to-clei  -des 

A-ris-to-clei -tus 

A-ris'-to-cles 

A-ris-to-cli'-des 

Ar-is-toc'-ra-tes 

Ar-is-toc -re-on 

Ar-is-toc'-ri-tus 

A-ris-to-cy'-prus 

A-ris-to-de  -me 

A-ris-to-de  -mus 

Ar-is-tod'-i-cus 

A-ris-to-gei'-ton 

Ar-is- tog  -e-nes 

A-ris-to-la'-us 

Ar-is-tol' -o-chus 

Ar-is-tom'-a-cbe 

Ar-is-tom  '-a-chus 

A-ris-to-me'-des 

Ar-is-tom  -e-don 

Ar-is-tom -e-nes 

A-ris'-ton 

A-ris-to-nF-cus 

Ar-is- ton '-i-das 

Ar-is-ton -i-des 

Ar-is- ton' -o-us 

Ar-is-ton -y-mus 

Ar-is-toph'-a-nes 

Ar-is- toph  -i-lus 

A-ris'-to-pbon 

Ar-is-tot'-e-les 

Ar-is-tot'-i-mus 

Ar-is- tox'-e-nus 

A-ris'-tus 

Ar-is-tyl'-lus 

A-n'-us 

Ar-men '-i-das 

Ar-men'-i-des 

Ar-men -i-us 

Ar-min'-i-us 

Ar'-n_e 

Ar-no'-b_ius 

Ar-pox-a'-is 

Ar-rach'-i-on 

Ar-rhi'-bee'-us 

Ar-rhi-dee'-us 

Ar'-ria 

Ar-ri-a’-nus 

Ar’-ri-bas 

Ar'-ri-us 

Ar-run'-ti-us 

Ar'-sa-ces 

Ar-sac  -i-dee 

Ar-sam  -e-nes 

Ar'-sa-mes 

Ar-sen  -i-us 

Ar'-ses 

Ar-sin'-o-e 

Ar-si'-tes 

Ar-ta-ba'-nus 

Ar-ta-ba-za  -nes 

Ar-ta-ba'-zes 

Ar-ta-ba  -zus 

Ar-ta-pa'-nus 

Ar-ta-pber'-nes 

Ar’-tas 

Ar-ta-si'-res 

Ar-ta-vas'-des 

Ar-tax-er’-xes 

Ar-tax'-i-as 

Ar-ta-yc'-tes 

Ar-ta-yn'-te 

Ar-ta-yn'-tes 

Ar-tem-ba'-res 

Ar-tem  -i-cha 

Ar-tem-i-do'-rus 

Ar'-te-mis 

Ar-te-mis'-i-a 

Ar-te-mis'-i-us 

Ar-te'-mi-us 

Ar'-te-mon 

Ar-to'-ces 

Ar- to  -ri-us 

Ar-tyb'-i-us 

Ar-tysjto'-ne 

Ar-u-le’-nus 

Ar'-uns_ 

Ar-u-si-a'-nus 

Ar-vi'-na 

Ar-y-an'-des 

Ar  -y-bas 


Ar-y-e'-nis 

A-san'-der 

As-ba-mee'-us 

As'-bo-lus 

As-cal'-a-bus 

As-cal-a-pbus 

As'-ca-lus 

As-ca'-ni-us 

As'-car-us 

As'-cla-po 

As-cle-pi'-a-dee 

As-cle-pi -a-des 

As-cle-pi-o-do '  -rus 

As-cle-pi-od'-o-tus 

As-cle'-pi-us 

As-cle-ta'-ri-o 

As-co'-ni-us 

As'-cus 

As'-dru-bal 

A-sel'-lio 

A-sel'-lus 

A-si-a 

A-si-at'-i-cus 

As  -i-na 

A-sin'-i-a 

A-sin'-i-us 

A  -si -us 

A-so'-pi-us 

A-sop-o-do'-rus 

A-so'-pus 

As'-pa-lis 

As -par 

As-pa'-si-a 

As-pa-si-us 

As-patb'-i-nes 

As -per 

As-pba'-li-us 

As-ple  -don 

As-sa-lec'-tus 

As-sar'-a-cu^ 

As-se'-si-a 

As'-ta-cus 

As-tar'-te 

As'-te-as 

As-ter'-i-a 

As- ter  -i-on 

As-ter-_i-us 

As-ter-o'-dia 

As-ter-o-pee'-us 

As-ter'-o-pe 

As-ter-o-pei'-a 

As-trab'-a-cus 

As-trse'-a 

As-trae'-us 

As-tramp-sy  -cbus 

As-tra-tei  -a 

As-ty'-a-ges 

As-ty-a-nas'-sa 

As-ty'-a-nax 

As-tyd'-a-mas 

As-tyd-a-mei'-a 

As'-ty-lus 

As-ty-me'-des 

As-tyn  -o-me 

As-tyn'-o-mus 

As-tyn -o-us 

As-ty'-o-che 

As-ty-o-chei  -a 

As-ty'-o-cbus 

As-ty-pa-lee'-a 

As'-y-chis 

At-a-by -ri-us 

At-a-lan'-ta 

A-tar'-rbi-as 

At-a-ul'-pbus 

A'-te 

A-tei'-us 

A-ter-i-a'-nus 

A-ter'-i-us 

Ath-a-mas 

A-tban'-a-das 

A-than-a-n  -cus 

Atb'-a-nas 

Atb-a-na'-si-us 

A-the'-na 

Atb-e-nee'-us 

Atb-e-nag'-o-ras 

Ath-e-na'-is 

A-tbe  -ni-on 

Ath-e-nip'-pus 

A-then'-o-cles 

A-tben-o-do '  -rus 

Ath-e-nog'-e-nes 

A-tho'-us 

Atb-ry-i-la'-tus 

A-tbym'-brus 

At'-i-a 

A-tid'-i-us 

A-ti'-li-a 

A-til-i-ci'-nus 

A-ti -li-us 

A-til'-la 

At-i-me'-tus 

A-ti'-ni-a 

At'-i-us 

At'-las 

At-ra-ti'-nus 

At'-rax 

A-trei'-des 
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A.-treus' 

At'-ri-us 

At-ro-me'-tus 

A-trop'-a-tes 

At'-ro-pos 

At'-ta 

At-tag'-i-nu3 

At-tal-i-a'-ta 

At-tal'-i-on 

At'-ta-lus 

At '-this 

At-ti-a'-nus 

At'-ti-ca 

At'-ti-cus 

At'-ti-la_ 

At-til-i-a'-nus 

At-til'-i-us 

At'-ti-us 

At -tus 

A-ty'-a-nas 

A-tym'-ni-us 

At'-ys 

Au'-da-ta 

Au-den'-ti-us 

Au-dol'-e-on 

Au-fid'-i-a 

Au-fid-i-e'-nus 

Au-fid'-i-us 

Au'-ga-rus 

Au'-ge 

Au’-ge-as 

Au-gu-ri'-nus 

Au-gus-ti'-nus 

Au-gus'-tu-lus 

Au-gus'-tus 

Au-les'-tes 

Au'-li-a 

Au'-lis 

Au'-li-us 

Au-to'-ni-us 

Au'-ra 

Au-re'-li-_a 

Au-re-li-a'-nus 

Au-re'-li-us 

Au-re'-o-lus 

Au'-ri-a 

Au'-ri-us 

Au-ro'-ra 

Au-run-cu-lei'-us 

Au-run'-cus 

Au'-son 

Au-so'-ni-us 

Au-tar'-i-tus 

An-tes'-i-on 

Au'-to-cles 

Au-toc'-ra-tes 

Au-to-la'-us 

Au-tol'-e-on 

Au-tol'-y-cus 

An- tom  -a-te 

Au-to-ma'-ti-a 

An-tom  -e-d_on 

Au-to-me-du'-sa 

Au-ton'-o-e 

Au-to-p  h  r  a-da  '-tes 

Au-tro'-ni-a 

Aux-e'-sia 

Au'-xo 

A- v  en- ti-n  en  '-sis 

Av-en-ti'-nus 

Av-er-run  '-cus 

Av-i-a'-nus 

A-vid'-i-us 

Av-i-e'-nus 

A-yi'-o-la 

A-vit-i-a'-nus 

A-vi'-tu 

Ax'-i-a 

Ax-I'-er-os 

Ax-il'-la 

Ax'-i-on_ 

Ax-i-o-ni'-cus 

Ax-i-o-pis'-tus 

Ax-i-o-poe  -nos 

Ax-i-oth'-e-a 

Ax'-i-us 

Az-a-m’-tes 

Az-e-mil'-cus 

A-ze'-si-a 

A-zo'-rus 

Bab’-i-lus 

Bab'-ri-us 

Ba-bul'-li-us 

Bab -ys 

Bac-chel'-das 

Bac-chei'-us 

Bac-chl'-a-dee 

Bac'-chi-des 

Bac'-chus# 

Bac-chyl'-i-des 

Bac'-chyl-us 

Bach-i-a'-rbus 

Bad'-i-us 

Bad -res 

Bee -bi-us 

Bee  -ton 

Bee  -us 

be -gee '-us 


Ba-gi_s’-tanes 

Ba-go'-as 

Ba-goph'-a-nes 

Bal'-a-crus 

Bal'-a-grus 

Bal'-a-nus 

Bal'-as 

Bal-bil'-i-us 

Bal-bil'-lus 

Bal-bi'-nus 

Bal'-bus 

Ba-]is'-ta 

Bal-lon'-y-mus 

Bal-ven -ti-us 

Bam-ba'-li-o 

Ban -ti-us 

Baph'-i-us 

Bar'-ba 

Bar-ba'-ta 

Bar-ba'-ti-o 

Bar-ba '-ti-us 

Bar-ba'-tus 

Bar-bil'-lus 

Bar-bu-cal'-lus 

Bar'-bu-la 

Bar'-ca 

Bar-da'-ne9 

Bar-de-sa'-nes 

Bar-dyl'-is 

Bar'-e-a 

Bar'-ga-sus 

Bar’-gy-lus 

Bar  -na-bas 

Bar -rus 

Bar-sa-en'-tes 

B  ar-s  a-nu  '-phi-us 

Bar-sl'-ne 

Bar'-su-mas 

Bar-thol-o-mee'-us 

Bar-y-ax'-es 

Bar-za'-nes 

Ba-sil’-a-cas 

Ba-sil'-a-cus 

Bas-i-la'-nus 

Bas-i-lel'-des 

Ba-sil-i-ca 

Ba-sil'-i-des 

Bas-i-ll'-na 

Bas'-i-lis 

Bas-i-lis'-cus 

Ba-sil'-i-us 

Bas'-i-lus 

Bas'-sa-reus 

Bas-si-a'-na 

Bas-si-a'-nus 

Bas'-sus 

Bat'-a-lus 

Ba-tei'-a_ 

Ba  th-a-n  a '-ti-us 

Bath'-y-cles 

Ba-thyl'-lus 

Bat -is 

Bat'-on 

Bat’-ra-chus 

Bat'-ta-rus 

Bat'-tus 

Bau'-bo 

Bau'-cis 

Bav'-i-us 

Be  -bry-ce 

Be'-das 

Bel'-e-nus 

Bel' -e-sis 

Bel'-gi-us 

Bel-i-sa'-ri-us 

Bel-ler'-o-phon 

Bel-ler-o-phon'-tes 

Bel'-ler-us 

Bel-li-e'-nus 

Bel-ll'-nus 

Bel-lo'-na 

Bel-lo-ve'-sus 

Bel -lu '-tus 

Be'-lus 

Be-mar'-chi-us 

Ben'-dis 

Ber-e-cyn'-thi-a 

Ber-e-m'-ce 

Be-ris'-a-des 

Ber'-o-e 

Ber-o-nic-i-a  '-nus 

Be-ro'-sus 

Be-ryl'-lus 

Be-ryt'-i-us 

Bes-an-ti'-nus 

Bes'-sus 

Bes'-tes 

Bes'-ti-a 

Be-tu'-ci-us 

Bb-a 

Bi-ad'-i-ce 

Bi-a'-nor 

Bl'-as 

Bi-ba'-cu-lus 

Bib'-u-lus 

Bb-on 

Bip'-pus 

Bir-cen'-na 

Pr  :al'-tis 


Bis-an-tl'-nus 

Bis'-tha-nes 

Bit'-a-le 

Bith'-y-as 

Bi-thyn'-i-cus 

Bit'-i-as 

Bit'-is 

Bit'-on 

Bit-u-i'-tus 

Bit'-ys 

Blee'-sus 

Blan'-dus 

Bla'-si-us 

Blas'-ta-res 

Blem '-mi-das 

Ble-pee-us 

Ble-sa'-mi-us 

Blit -or 

Blo'-si-us_ 

Bo-a-di-ce'-a 

Boc'-char 

Boc'-cho-ris 

Boc'-chus 

Bo'-don 

Bod-u-og-na  '-tus 

Bae'-bus 

Boe-dro'-mi-us 

Boe'-o 

Boe-o'-tus 

Bo-e'-thi-us 

Bo-e'-thus 

Boe'-us 

Bog'-es 

Bog'-ud 

Boi  -o-rix 

Bo-la '-nus 

Bol'-gi-us 

Bob -is 

Bo'-lus 

Bom-il'-car 

Bon-i-fa'-ci-us 

Bo-no  -sus 

Bo-op '-is 

Bor'-cas 

Bor'-mus 

Bo  -rus 

Bos -tar 

Bo'-ta-chus 

Bo-tan -i-des 

Bot'-ry-as 

Bot'-rys 

Bot-thee'-us 

Bra-chyl'-les 

Bran'-chus 

Bran -cus 

Bran -gas 

Bras'-i-das 

Brau'-ron 

Brau-ro'-ni-a 

Bren  -nus 

Bren -tus 

Bret'-tus 

Bri-ar  -eus 

Bri-en'-ni-us 


Bu'-pha-gus 

Bu'-ra 

Bu-ra'-i-cus 

Bur -do 

Bu'-rich-us 

Bur-ri-e'-nus 

Bur -rus 

Bur'-sa 

Bur'-si-o 

Bu'-sa 

Bu-si’-ris 

Bu'-tas 

Bu'-te-o 

Bu'-tes 

Bu'-to 

Bu-tor'-i-des 

Bu'-zy-ge 

Byb'-lis 

By'-zas 


Ca'-an-thus 
Cab'-a-des 
Ca-bar'-nus 
Ca-bas-i-la3 
Ca-bei'-ri 
Ca'-ca 
Ca'-cus 
Ca -di-us 
Cad'-mil-us 
Cad-mus 
*  Cee-cil'-i-a 
C8e-cil-i:a'-nus 
Cse-cil'-i-us 
Cee-ci'-na 
Cee'-ci-us 
Cee'-cu-lus 
Cee'-cus 
Cee-dic'-i-a 
Cee-dic'-i-us 
Cee'-les 
Cee-ies-tl'-nus 
Cee'-li-a 

Cee-li-o-mon-ta'-nus 
Cee'-li-us 
Cee'-n_is 
Cse-pa'-ri-us 
Cee'-pi-as 
Cee'-pi-o 
Cae-rel'-li-a 
Cee'-sar  . 
Cae-sar'-i-on 
Cee-sar'-i-us 
Cce-sen'-ni-us 
Cse-se '-ti-us 
Cee'-si-a 
Cse-si-a'-nus 
Cse'-si-us 
Cee-so'-ni-a 
Cee-so-ni'-nus 
Cae-su-le'-nus 
Cee-tro'-ni-us 
Caf'-o 
Ca-i-a'-nus 


Cal'-li-o-pe 

Car'-me 

Cal-li-o'-pi-us 

Car-men  -ta 

Cal-liph'-a-na 

Car-men'-tis 

Cal'-li-phon 

Car'-na 

Cal-lip'-pi-des 

Car-ne'-a-des 

Cal-lip'-pus 

Car-ne'-i-us 

Cal-lir'-rho-e 

Car-nu'-li-us 

Cal-lis'-te 

Car-pa  '-thi-ug 

Cal-listh'-e-nes 

Car-phyl'-li-des 

Cal-lis'-to 

Car-pi-na  -ti-us 

Cal-lis-to-nl'-cus 

Car'-pi-o 

Cal-lis’-tra-tus 

Car-poph'-o-ri 

Cal-lis'-tus 

Car-rhe'-nes 

Cal-lit'-e-les 

Car'-ri-nas 

Cal-lix'-e-nus 

Car-sig-na'-tus 

Cal'-lo 

Car-su-le'-i-us 

Cab -Ion 

Car-te'-i-us 

Cal-o-cy'-rus 

Car'-tha-lo 

Cal-pe-ta'-nus 

Car-til'-i-us 

Cal-pur'-ni-a 

Ca  r -ti-man-du-a 

Cal-pur-ni-a  '-nus 

Ca'-rus 

Cal-pur'-ni-us 

Car-vil'-i-a 

Cal'-va 

Car-yil'-i-us 

Cal-vas'-ter 

Car-y-a'-tis 

Cal-ve'-na 

Ca-rys -ti-us 

Cal-ven -ti-us 

Ca-rys'-tus 

Cal'-vi-a 

Cas'-ca 

Cal-vi'-na 

Cas-cel'-li-us 

Cal-vb-nus 

Cas'-i-us 

Cal-vis'-i-us 

Cas'-mil-us 

Cal'-vus 

Cas-per'-i-us 

Cal'-y-be 

Cas-san-da'-ne 

Cal'-y-ce 

Cas-san-der 

Cal'-y-don 

Cas-san  -dra 

Cal-y-do'-ni-us 

Cas-si-a'-nus 

Ca-lyn'-thus 

Cas-si-e-pei'-a 

Ca-lyp'-so 

Cas-si-o-do'-rus 

Cam-a-te'-rus 

Cas-si-o-pei'-a 

Cam-bau'-les 

Cas-siph'-o-ne 

Cam-by'-ses 

Cas'-si-us 

Ca-mei'-rus 

Cas-si-ve-lau'-nus 

Ca-me'-li-us 

Cas-so'-tis 

Ca-me'-nee 

Cas-tal'-i-a 

Ca-men-i-a'-ta 

Cas-tal’-i-des 

Cam-er-i'-nus 

Cas-tal'-i-us 

Cam'-ers 

Cas'-ti-cus 

Ca-mil'-la 

Cas'-tor 

Ca-mil'-lus 

Cas-tor'-i-on 

Ca-mis'-sa-res 

Cas-tric'-i-us 

Cam-pa'-nus 

Cas-trin'-i-us 

Cam-pas'-pe 

Ca-tee'-ba-tes 

Cam'-pe  ^ 

Cat-a-man-ta'-le-des 

Ca-mu'-ri-us 

Ca-thar-si-us 

Ca’-na 

Ca-ti-e'-nus 

Can'-a-ce 

Cat-i-li'-na 

Can'-a-chus 

Ca-ti'-li-us 

Ca-na'-nus 

Cat'-i-us 

Can-da-ce 

Cat'-o 

Can-dau'-les 

Ca-to'-ni-us 

Can'-di-dus 

Cat-tu-me'-rus 

Can'-dy-bus 

Ca-tul'-lus 

Can-e  -thus 

Cat'-us 

Ca-nid'-i-a 

Cau'-ca-lus 

Ca-ni'-na 

Cau'-con 

Bri-e’-tes 

Ca-i'-cus 

Ca'-ni-us 

Cau-di'-nua 

Bri-gan'-ti-cus 

Ca-i-e'-ta 

Can-nu'-ti-us 

Cau'-nis 

Bn  -mo 

Ca'-i-us 

Can-o'-bus 

Cau'-si-us 

Brin '-no 

Cal'-a-ber 

Can-o'-pus 

Cav-a-rl'-nus 

Bri-sse'-us 

Cal-ac-ti'-nus 

Can-ta-cu-ze’-nus 

Cav'-a-rus 

Bri-se'-is 

Cal'-a-mis 

Can'-tha-rus 

Ca-ys -tri-us 

Bn'-seus 

Cal-a-mi'-tes 

Can'-thus 

Ce-ba-li'-nus 

Bri-tan'-ni-cus 

Cal-a-nus 

Can-til'-i-us 

Ceb'-es 

Brit-o-mar'-is 

Cal'-as  # 

Can -ti-us 

Ceb'-ren 

Brit-o-mar'-tis 

Ca-la'-ri-us 

Ca'-nus 

Ce-bri'-o-nes 

Bn  -zo 

Cal-a-ti'-nus 

Can-u-te’-i-us 

Ce-cei'-des 

Broc'-chus 

Cal'-chas 

Ca-nu -ti-us 

Ce -crops 

Bro-git'-a-rus 

Cal  -dus 

Cap'-a-neus 

Ce-dre'-hus 

Brom'-e 

Ca-le'-cas 

Ca-pel-i-a'-nus 

Cei-o'-ni-us 

Brom’-i-us 

Ca-le'-nus 

Ca-pel'-la 

Ce-lee'-no 

Bron'-tes 

Ca-le'-tor 

Cap'-er 

Ce-le'-do-nes 

Bron-ti'-nus 

Cal'-ga-cus 

Cap'-e-tus 

Cel'-er 

Brot'-e-as 

Ca-lid-i-a'-nus 

Caph'-a 

Ce'-le-us 

Bru-nich'-i  us 

Ca-lid'-i-us 

Caph'-o 

Cel'-sus 

Bru'-sus 

Cal-i-dus 

Cap'-i-to 

Ce-nee'-us 

Bru-tid'-i-us 

Ca-lig'-u-la 

Cap-i-to-ll'-nus 

Cen'-chri-as 

Bru  -ti-us 

CM-la'-i-cus 

Ca-pra'-ri-us 

Cen-so-rl'-nus 

Brut-ti-a'-nus 

Cal'-las 

Ca-pra-ti'-na 

Cen-tau'-ri 

Brut' -ti-us 

Cal-la-ti-a'-nus 

Cap-re -o-lus 

Cen-te'-ni-us 

Bru'-tu-lus 

Cal-li'-a-des 

Cap'-ta 

Cen'-tho 

Bru '-tus 

Cal-li'-a-nax 

Ca-pu'-sa 

Cen-tum'-a-lu 

Bry-ax'-is 

Cal-li'-a-rus 

Cap'-ys 

Ce-phal'-i-on 

Bry-en'-ni-us 

Cal-li-as 

Car 

Ceph'-a-lon 

Brys'-on 

Cal-lib'-i-us 

Car-a-cal'-la 

Ceph'-a-lus 

Bu'-ba-res 

Cal'-li-cles 

Ca-rac'-ta-cus 

Ce'-pheus 

Bu'-bas-tis 

Cai-lic'-ra-tes 

Ca-ra'-nus 

Ceph-i-so-do'-: 

Bu-bo'-na 

Cal-li-crat'-i-das 

Ca-rau'-si-us 

Ceph-i-sod'-o- 

Bu-bul'-cus 

Cal-lic'-ri-tus 

Car-a-van' -ti-us 

Ce-phis'-o-phc 

Bu'-ca 

Cal-lic'-ter 

Car'-bo 

Ce-phis'-sus 

Buc-cu-lei'-us 

Cal-li-de'-mus 

Car'-cin-us 

Ceph'-ren 

Bu-cil-i-a'-nus 

Cal-lid'-i-us 

Car'-ci-us 

Cer 

Bu-col'-i-on 

Cal-li-gei'-tus 

Car'-de-a 

Ce-ram'-bus 

Bu'-co-lus 

Cal-li-ge-nei'-a 

Car-di-a'-nus 

Cer'-a-meus 

Bu-dei'-a 

Cal-lig'-e-nes 

Ca-re'-nes 

Cer'-ci-das 

Bu-lar'-chus 

Cal-lim'-a-chus 

Car-fu-le'-nus 

Cer'-co 

Bub -bus 

Cal-lim '-e-don 

Ca-rl'-nas 

Cer-co'-pes 

Bu'-lis 

Cal-li-mor'-phus 

Ca-n'-nus 

Cer '-cops 

Bu'-lon 

Cal-li'-nes 

Ca-ris'-i-us 

Cer'-cy-on 

Bu-nee’-a 

Cal-li-m'-chus 

Car'-i-us 

Cer-e-a'-lis 

Bu'-pa-lus 

C  a  1-11 -nus 

Car-ma'-nor 

Cer'-es 
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Ce-rin'-thus 

Cer-o-es'^sa 

Cer-re-ta’-nus 

Cer-so-blep'-tes 

Cer-var  -i-us 

Cer-vid'-i-us 

Cer'-yx 

Ces-ti-a'-nus 

Ces -ti-us 

Ceth'-e-gus 

Ce’-to 

Ce'-yx 

Chab'-ri-as 

Chae'-ma-das 

Chae'-re-a 

Chse'-re-as 

Chae-rec'-ra-tes 

Chae-re'-mon 

Chae-reph  -a-nea 

Chae'-re-phon 

Chae-rip'-pus 

Chae'-ris 

Chae'-ron 

Cbal'-ci-deus 

Cbal-cid'-i-us 

Chal-ci-oe'-cus 

Chal-ci'-o-pe 

Cbal'-cis 

Cb  al-co-con  -dy-les 

Chal-co'-don 

Chal'-con 

Chal-cos'-the-nes 

Chal-i-m'-tis 

Cha-mae'-le-on 

Cham'-y-ne 

Char'-ax 

Cha-rax'-us 

Cbar'-es 

Char-i-clei'-des 

Char-i-clei'-tus 

Char'-i-cles 

Char-i-de'-mus 

Cbar-i-la'-us 

Char-i-man'-der 

Char’-is 

Cha-ris'-i-us 

C  bar  -i- ton 

Cha-rix  -e-na 

Cha-rix '-e-nus 

Char'-ma-das 

Char'-mi-des 

Cbar-ml'-nus 

Char'-mis 

Cha-roe'-a-des 

Char'-on 

Cha-ron'-das 

Char'-ops 

Char-o'-pus 

Cbar'-tas 

Cha-ryb’-dis 

Chei' -Ion 

Chei-lo'-nis 

Chei-ris'-o-phus 

Chei'-ron 

Chel'-i-don 

Cb  e-lid '-o-nis 

Che -ops 

Che'-ra 

Cher'-si-phron 

Chi'-lo 

Cbi-mae'-ra 

Chi-o-mar’-a 

Chi' -on 

Chi'-on-e 

Chi-on  -i-des 

Chi'-on-is 

Chi'-os 

Chi-to'-ne 

Chi  ' -us 

Chlee'-ne-as 

Cblo'-e 

Cblor'-is 

Cblor'-us 

C  bno-do-m  a  '-ri-US 

Cboe'-ri-lus 

C  b  oer-o- bos_v -cus 

Cho-mat-i-a  -nus 

Chon-do-ma'-ri-us 

Cbo-ri’-ci-us 

Cbos'-ro-es 

Chres'-tus_ 

Cbris-to-do'-rus 

Cbris-topb  '-o-rus 

Cbro-ma'-ti-us 

Cbry-san'-tas 

Chry'-sa-or 

Cbry-se'-is 

Cbry-ser'-mus 

Cbry'-ses 

Cbry-sip'-sus 

C  b  ry  s-o-cepb '-a-lus 

Chry-soch'-o-us 

Cbry  s-o-coc '  -ces 

Chry-sog'-o-nus 

Chrys-o-lo'-ras 

Chrys-o-pe-lei'-a 

Chry-sos '  -to-mus 

Cbry-sotb  -e-mis 

^bry'-sus 


Cbthon’-i-a 

Cbtbon'-i-us 

Cbum’-nus 

Cic'-er-o 

Cic-u-n'-uus 

Ci-da'-ri-a 

Cil'-ix 

Cil'-la 

Cil-las 

Cil'-ni-i 

Ci'-lo 

Cim'-ber 

Ci'-mon 

Cin'-a-don 

Cin-ae'-tbon 

Cin-as'-tbus 

Cin-cin-na'-tus 

Cin-e-as 

Ci-ne'-si-as 

Cin-get'-o-rix 

Cin-go'-ni-us 

Cin’-na 

Cin'-na-mus 

Cin'-y-ras 

Ci  -os 

Cir'-rha 

Cis'-pi-us 

Cis'-seus 

Cis'-si-das 

Ci-te  '-ri-us 

Citb-ae'-ron 

Ci-vi'-lis 

Clan'-is 

Cla'-ra 

Clar'-i-us 

Cla'-rus 

Clas'-si-cus 

Ciau'-di-a 

Clau-di-a-nus 

Clau  -di-us 

Clau'-sus 

Cle-ae-ne-tus 

Cle-an  -der 

Cle-an'-dri-das 

Cle-an'-thes 

Cle-ar'-chus 

Cle-ar'-i-das 

Cle-do'-ni-us 

Cle-em'-po-rus 

Clei-de'-mus 

Clei'-ge-nes 

Clei'-ni-as 

Clei'-nis 

Clei-nom'-a-cbus 

Clei'-o 

Cleis'-tbe-nes 
Clei-tag'-o-ra 
Clei-tar  -cbus 
Clei'-te 

Clei-to-de’-mus 

Clei-tom  -a-cbus 

Clei-ton  -y-mus 

Clei’-to-phon 

Clei'-tus 

Cle'-mens 

Cle-ob'-is 

Cle-o-bu  -le 

Cle-o-bu-li'-ne 

Cle-o-bu -lus 

Cle-och'-a-res 

Cle-oc'-ri-tus 

Cle-o-dae'-us 

Cle-o-de'-mus 

Cle-oe'-tas 

Cle-om'-a-chus 

Cle-om  -bro-tus 

Cle-o-me'-des 

Cle-om -e-nes 

Cle-o-myt'-ta-des 

Cle'-on 

Cle-o'-ne 

Cle-o-m'-ca 

Cle-o-m'-cus 

Cle-on'-i-des 

Cle-on  -y-mus 

Cle-o-pat'-ra 

Cle-o-phan'-tus 

Cle'-o-pbon 

Cle-op-tol '  -e-mus 

Cle-os'-tra-tus 

Cle-ox'-e-nus 

Cle  -ta 

Clim-a-cus 

Clo-a-ci-na 

Clo-di-a'-nus 

Clo' -di-us 

Cloe'-li-a 

Cloe'-li-us 

Clon'-as 

Cion -i-us 

Clo'-tho 

Clu-en'-ti-a 

Clu-en'-ti-us 

Clu-il'-i-us 

Cluv'-i-a 

Cluv'-i-us 

Clym'-e-ne 

Clym'-e-nus 

Cly-taem-nes '  -tra 
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Clyt'-i-e 

Clyt'-i-us 

CJyt'-us 

Cna'-gi-a 

Cne’-mus 

Cnid'-i-a 

Cno'-pi-as 

Cnos’-sus 

Cnu'-pbis 

Co' -c  a-lus 

Coc-ce-i-a'-nus 

Coc-ce'-i-us 

Coc'-cus 

Co'-cles 

Co-di' -nus 

Co-do-man '-nus 

Co-dra'-tus 

Co  -drus 

Coe-les-ti'-nus 

Coe-les'-ti-us 

Coe-li-o-mon-ta  -nus 

Coe'-li-us 

Coe  -nus 

Coe-rat'-a-das 

Co'-es 

Co-lae'-nis 

Co-lax -a-is 

Co  -li-as 

Col-la- ti -nus 

Col-le'-ga 

Col-lu'-tbus 

Co-lo'-tes 

Col-u-mel'-la 

Co-lujtbus 

Co-ma  -nus 

Co-me'-tas 

Co-min  -i-us 

Com-min-i-a  '-nus 

Com ' -m  i-us  _ 

Com-mo-di-a  '-nus 

Com'-mo-dus 

Com-ne'-na 

Com-ne'-nus 

Co'-mus 

Con-col -e-rus 

Con-col-i-ta  -nua 

Con -cor -di-a 

Con-di-a'-nus 

Con -i-us 

Con -nus 

Con -on 

Co-no'-neus 

Con'-sa 

Con-sen '-tes 

Con-sen -ti-us 

Con-sev  -i-us 

Con-sid'-i-us 

Con -stans 

Con-stan'-ti-a 

Con-stan-ti'-na 

Con-stan-ti'-nus 

Con-stan -ti-us 

Con'-sus 

Co-on 

Co'-phen 

Co-po'-ni-us 

Cop'-reus 

Cor'-ax 

Cor'-bis 

Cor'-bu-lo 

Cor'-da-ca 

Cor’-dus 

Cor'-e 

Cor'-fi'-di-us 

Co-rin'-nus 

Co-rin'-tbus 

Cor-i-o-la'-nus 

Co-rip -pus 

Co-ris^-cus 

Cor-ne'-li-a 

Cor-ne-li-a'-nus 

Cor-ne'-li-us 

Cor-ni'-a-des 

Cor'-ni-gen 

Cor-ni-fi  -ci-a 

Cor-ni-fi'-ci-us 

Cor-nu'-tus 

Co-ro' -bi-us 

Co-roe -bus 

Co-ro  -n  a 

Cor-o-na'-tus 

Co-ro -nis 

Co-ro -nus 

Cor  -re-us 

Cor-un-ca'-ni-us 

Cor-vi'-nus 

Cor'-vus 

Cor-y-ban'-tes 

Co-ryc'-i-a 

Cor'-y-dus 

Cor'-y-las 

Cor-y-phse'-a 

Cor-y-pba'-si-a 

Cor-y-tbal'-li-a 

Cor’-y-tbus 

Cos-co'-ni-us 

Cos'-mas 

Cos-sin  -i-ur 

Cos'-sus 


Cos-su'-ti-a 

Cos-su-ti-a'-nus 

Cos-su -ti-us 

Cot'-i-so 

Cot'-i-us 

Cot'-ta 

Cot'-ti-us 

Cot'-y-la 

Cot'-yo 

Co-tyt'-to 

Cra-nse'-a 

Cra-na'-us 

Cran'-tor 

Cras'-si-nus 

Cras'-si-pes 

Cras-sit'-i-us 

Cras  -sus 

Cras'-tin-us 

Cra-tee'-is 

Crat'-er-us 

Crat'-es 

Crat-e-sip'-o-lis 

Crat-e-sip  -pi-das 

Orat'-e-vas 

Cra-ti'-nus 

Ora-tip'-pus 

Cra'-tor 

Cra'-tos 

Crat'-y-lus 

Cre-mu -ti-us 

Cre  -on 

Cre-opb-y-lus 

Crep-e-re’-i-us 

Cres 

Cres'-cens 

Cres-co'-ni-us 

Cres -i -las 

Cre'-si-us 

Cres-pbon'-tes 

Cre'  te 

Cre'-teus 

Cre'-tbeus 

Cre'-thon 

Cre'-ti-cus 

Cre-u'-sa 

Cri-nag-o-ras 

Cri'-nas 

Cri-nip'-pus 

Cri'-nis 

Cri-non 

Cris'-a-mis 

Cris-pi’-na 

Cris-pin-il'-la 

Cris-pi'-nus 

Cris'-pus 

Cris'-ta 

Cn'-sus 

Crit'-i-as 

Crit-o-bu'-los 

Crit-o-de  -mus 

Crit-o-la'-us 

Cri'-ton 

Cri-to'-ni-us 

Cri'-us 

Crix'-us 

Cro'-by-lus 

Cro-ce'-a-tas 

Croc -on 

Croc ’-us 

Croe'-sus 

Cro'-mus 

Cron'-i-des 

Cro-ni'-on 

Cron'-i-us 

Cron -us 

Crot'-us 

Crus 

Cte'-si-as 

Cte-sib  -i-us 

Cte'-si-cles 

Cte-si-de'-mus 

Cte-si-la'-us 

Cte-sil’-o-cbus 

Cte'-si-phon 

Cte-sip  -pus 

Cte'-si-us 

Cte-syl'-la 

Cub'-a 

Cu-bid’-i-us 

Cul  -le-o 

Cul-le_-o'-lus 

Cu-ma  -nus 

Cunc-ta  -tor 

Cu- pi-do 

Cu-pi-en'-ni-us 

Cu'-ra 

Cu-re'-tes 

Cur-i-a  -ti-us 

Cu  -ri-o 

Cu-ri'-tis 

Cu'-ri-us 

Cur'-sor 

Cur-til-i-us 

Cur -ti-us 

Cus'-pi-us 

Cy-a-mi'-tes 

Cy'-a-ne 

Cy-a-nip’-pu? 

Cy'-a-tbus 


Cy-ax'-a-res 

Cyb'-e-le 

Cycb'-reus 

Cy-cli-a-das 

Cy'-clo-pes 

Cyc'-nus 

Cyd'-as 

Cyd  -i-a9 

Cy-dip'-pe 

Cy-dip'-pu9 

Cyd -on 

Cy-do'-ni-a 

Cy-do'-ni-u9 

Cyl'-la-rus 

Cyl'-len 

Cyl-le’-ne 

Cyl-le'-ni-us 

Cyl'-on 

Cy-moth'-o-e 

Cyn-ae-gei'-rus 

Cyn-ee'-thus 

Cy-nis'-ca 

Cyn'-o 

Cyn-o-bel-li  -nus 

Cy-nor'-tes 

Cyn-o-su'-ra 

Cyn'-thi-a 

Cyn-ul'-cbus 

Cy-nu’-rus 

Cy'-nus 

Cyp-a-ris'-sus 

Cyp'-ri-a 

Cyp-ri-a'-nus 

Cyp-ri-ge-nei'-a 

Cyp'-ris 

Cy-prog'-e-nes 

Cyp'-se-lus 

Cy-re'-ne 

Cy-ri'-a-dea 

Cy-ril'-lus 

Cyr'-nus 

Cyr'-si-lus 

Cy'-rus 

Cy-tbe'-ra 

Cytb-e-rei'-a 

Cy-the'-ri-ag 

Cy-tbe'-ris 

Cy-tbe' -ri-us 

Cyt-is-so'-rus 

Cy'-zi-cus 


Dab'-ar 

Dac'-tyl-i 

Dad'-is 

Dae-dal'-i-on 

Dse'-da-lus 

Da-ei'-ra 

Da'-es 

Dee-ton'-das 

Da-bip'-pus 

Da-im'-a-chus 

Da-i-pban'-tus 

Dal'-i-on 

Dal-ma  -ti-us 

Dam-a-ge'-tus 

Da-mag -o-rag 

Dam'-a-lis 

Dam-a-sce'-nus 

Da-mas -ci-us 

Dam-a-sip'-pus 

Da-mas'-te0 

Dam'-a-sus 

Dam'-e-as 

Dam'-i-a 

Dam-i-a'-nug 

Dam’-i-o 

Dam-ip'-pus 

Dam '-is 

Da'-mo 

Da-moch'-a-ris 

Da'-mo-cles 

Da-moc'-ra-tes 

Da-moc'-ri-tus 

Da-mog'-e-ron 

Da'-mon 

Da-moph’-i-lus 

Dam'-o-pbon 

Da-mopb'-y-le 

Dam-o-stra-ti-a 

Dam-o-stra  -tus 

Da-raot'-e-les 

Da-mox  -e-nus 

Dan'-a-e 

Da-na'-i-des 

Dan'-a-us 

Daph'-i-ta^ 

Daph-nee’-eh 

Daph-nee'-us 

Dapb'-ne 

Dapb'-nis 

Dapb-nop'-a-tes 

Dapb'-nus 

Dap'-yx 

Dar'-da-nus 

Da-rei'-us 

Dar'-es 

Das'-i-us 


Dat'-a-mes 
Dat-a-pber'-nes 
Dat  -is 
Dau  -nas 
Dau'-ri-ses 
Da  -vus 

Dec-a-te  -phor-us 

De-ceb  -a-lus 

De-cen'-ti-ug 

De-ci-a'-nus 

De-cid'-bus 

De-cim'-i-us 

Dec  -i-us 

Dec-ri-a'-nus 

Dec -ri-us 

Dec'-ta-des 

Dec'-ti-on 

Dec'-u-la 

De-i-a-nei'-ra 

De-ic'-o-on 

De-i-da-mei'-a 

Dei'-ma 

De-im  -a-cbus 

Dei'-mas 

Dei-nar'-cbug 

Dei'-ni-as 

Dei-nocb'-a-reg 

Dei-noc'-ra-tes 

Dei-nol'-o-cbus 

Dei-nom'-a-cba 

Dei-nom  -a-cbus 

Dei-nom  -e-nes 

Dei'-non 

Dei-nos  -tra-tus 

De'-i-o-ces 

De-i-o-cbus 

De-i-o-ne 

De-i-o'-neus 

De-i'-o-pe 

De-i-o-pe'-a 

De-i-o-pi'-tes 

De-i-ot  -a-rug 

De-ipb'-o-be 

De-iph  -o-bus 

De-i-phon'-tes 

De-ip -y-le 

De-ip -y-lus 

De'-li-a 

De  -li-us 

Del'-li-us 

Del-mat'-i-cus 

Del-ma'-ti-us 

Del-pbin'-i-a 

Del'-pbus 

De-ma'-des 

De-mse'-ne-tus 

De-mag  -o-ras 

De-ma-ra'-ta 

De-ma-ra'-tus 

De-mar -cbus 

De-mar'-e-te 

De-me'-ter_ 

De-me-tri-a  -nus 

De-me -tri-us 

Dem-i-a  -nus 

De  -mi-pbon 

De-mi  -ur'-gus 

De-mo 

De-moc'-e-des 

De-mocb'-a-res 

De-mo-clei’-tus 

De'-mo-cles 

De-moc-o-on 

De-moc'-o-pus 

De-moc'-ra-tes 

De-moc'-ri-nes 

De-moc'-ri-tus 

De-mod'-a-mas 

De-mod  -o-cus 

De-mol-e-on 

De-mol'-e-us 

De'-mon 

De-mo-nas'-sa 

De-mo'-nax 

De-mon'-i-ce 

De-mon'-i-cus 

De-moph'-a-nes 

De-moph'-i-lus 

Dem'-o-phon 

De-moph'-o-on 

De-m  op-  tol '  -e-mus 

De-mos '  -tbe-nes 

De-mos '  -tra-tus 

De-mot'-e-les 

Dem-o-ti'-mus 

De-mox  -e-nus 

De'-mus 

Den-dri'-tes 

Den-dn  -tis 

Den -sus 

Den-ta  -tug 

Den -ter 

Den -to 

De'-o 

De-o-me-nei'-a 
Der-cyl-li-das 
Der'-cy-lus 
Der'-cy-nus 
Der  -das 
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Der-rki-a'-tis 

Des-i-de' -ri-us 

Des-i-la'-us 

Des-poe'-na 

Deu-cal'-i-on 

De-ver  -ra 

Dex-am'-e-nus 

Dex-ic'-ra-tes 

Dex-ip'-pus 

Dex  -ter 

Dr -a 

Di-a-de-ma'-tus 

Di-a-du-men-i-a'  -nu9 

Di-®-tkus 

Di-®  -us 

Di-ag-o-ras 

Di-a  -na 

Di  -as 

Di-au-lus 

Di-bu'-ta-des 

Di-c®-ar  -ckus 

Di-c®-o-cles 

Di-c®-og'-e-nes 

Di-c®'-us 

Di  -ce 

Dic'-e-tas 

Die -on 

Dic-t®'-us 

Dic'-te 

Dic-tyn'-na 

Dic-tys 

Di'-das 

Di'-di-us 

Di'*do 

Did-y-mar'-chus 

Did'-y-mus 

Di-es'-pi-ter 

Di-eu'-ches 

Di-eu'-chi-das 

Di-git'-i-us 

Di-it'-re-pkes 

Dil'-li-us  _ 

Din-dy-me'-ne 

Di'-non 

Di-o-clei'-des 

Di'-o-cles 

Di-o-cle-ti-a'-nU9 

Di-oc'-o-rus 

Di-o-do'-rus 

Di-od'-o-tus 

Di'-o-gas 

Di-o-ge-nei'-a 

Di-og'-e-nes 

Di-o-ge-ni-a'-nus 

Di-og-ne'-tus 

Di-o-me-de 

Di-o-me'-des 

Di-om'-e-don 

Di-om'-i-lus 

Di'-o-mus 

Di'-on 

Di-o-n®'-a 

Di-o'-ne 

Di-o-ny'-si-cles 

Di-o-ny-si-do’-rua 

Di-o-ny' -si-us 

Di-o-ny -sus 

Di-o-pei'-tkes 

Di-opk'-a-nes 

Di-o-pkan'-tus 

Di-o'-res 

Di-os-cor'-i-des 

Di-os-cor'-i-us 

Di-os -co-rus 

Di-os-cu'-ri 

Di-os-cu'-ri-des 

Di-os  -cu-rus 

Di-o-ti’-ma 

Di-o-ti'-mus 

Di-o-tog'-e-nes 

Di-ot'-re-pkes 

Di-ox '-ip-pe 

Di-ox'-ip-pus 

Di'-phi-lus 

Diph'-ri-da3 

Di-pce'-nus 

Dir'-ce 

Dis 

Di-sa'-ri-us 

Di-tal'-co 

Di  -U9 

Di'-ves 

Div'-i-co 

Div-i-ti'-a-cus 

Di-yl'-lus 

Doc'-i-mus 

Do  -don 

Dol-a-bel'-la 

Dol'-i-us 

Dol'-on 

Dol'-ops 

Do-ma-tl'-tes 

Do-mi-du'-ca 

Do-mit';i-a 

Do-mi  t-i-a'-nu9 

Do-mi-til'-la 

Do-mit'-i-us 

Dom'-na 

Dom-ni'-nus 


Dom'-nus 

Do-na'-ti-us 

Do-na'-tus 

Don'-tas 

Dor'-ceus 

Do'-ri-eus 

Do-ril'-lus 

Do-rim'-a-chus« 

Do'-ri-on 

Do'-ris 

Do-rotk'-e-us 

Dor'-so 

Do'-rus 

Do-ry-clei'-das 

Dor'-y-clus 

Dor'-y-las 

Dor-y-la'-us 

Do-rypk'-o-rus 

Do-si'-a-das 

Do-sith’-e-us 

Dos-se'-nus 

Do'-tis 

Dox-ap'-a-ter 

Dox-ip'-a-ter 

Drac'-on 

Dra-con'-ti-des 

Dra-con'-ti-us 

Dre-pa'-ni-us 

Drim'-a-cus 

Dn  -mo 

Drom'-eus 

Drom-i-ch®'-tes 

Drom-o-clel'-des 

Dro-moc  -ri-des 

Drom'-on 

Dru-sil'-la 

Dru'  -sus 

Dry'-a-des 

Dry -as 

Dry'-mon 

Dry'-o-pe 

Dry -ops 

Dry-pe'-tis 

Du -bi-us 

Du'-cas 

Du-cen'-ni-us 

Du-ce'-ti-us 

Du-i'-li  us# 

Dum-nor'-ix 

Du'-ris 

Du-ro'-ni-a 

Dym'-as 

Dy-na’-mi-us 

Dyr-au'-les  a 

Dyr-rhack-i-us 

Dys-pon'-teus 


E-ar'-i-nus 

Eb'-i-on 

E-bur '-nus 

Ec-de'-mus 

Ec'-di-cus 

Ec-e-bol'_-i-us 

Ec-e-chei'-ra 

Eck'-e-clus 

E-ckec'-ra-tes 

Ech-e-cr  a  t '  -i-des 

Ech-e-de'-mus 

Ech-em-bro'-tus 

E-chem'-e-nes 

Eck'-e-mon 

Ech '-e-mus 

Ech-e-ne'-us 

Eck'-e-pkron 

Ec  h-e-pk  yl'-li-des 

Ech-e-po'-lus 

E-ches'-tra-tus 

Eck-e-ti'-mus 

Eck'-e-tlus 

Eck'-e-tus 

E-chid'-na 

E-chin'-a-des 

E-cki'-on 

Eck'-i-us 

E'-cho 

E-clec'-tus 

Ec-log'-i-us 

Ec-pk  an'-ti-des 

Ed -e-con 

E-do '-nus 

E-du'-li-ca 

E-ge’-ri-a 

E-ge  '-ri-us 

Eg-e-si'-nus 

E-ges'-ta 

E-gik-i-us 

Eg-na'-ti-a 

Eg-na'-ti-us  # 

Eg-n  a-tu-le '  -i-U9 

Ei-dom'-e-ne 

Ei-dotk'-e-a 

Ei-lei'-thy-i-a 

Ei-on'-eus 

Ei-re'_-ne 

E-l®-u  -si-us 

El-a-gab'-a-lus 

El-a-pkus 


El'-a-ra 

El'-a-sus 

El'-a-tus 

E-lec -tra 

E-lec -try-on 

E-lec-try-o'-ne 

E-lec -tus 

E-lei' -us 

El' -e-os 

El-e-pkan'-tis 

El-e-phe'-nor 

El-eu-si'-na 

E-leu -sis 

E-leu -tker 

E-leu -ther-eus 

E-lic'-a-on 

E-lic'-i-us 

E-lis'-sa 

El-lo -pi-on 

El'-lops 

El-pe'-nor 

El-pid'-i-us 

El-pi-ni'-ce 

El'-va 

El'-y-mus 

E-matk'-i-on 

E'-ma-thus 

Em'-i-lus 

Em-men'-i-dse 

Em-pan'-da 

Em-ped'-o-cles 

Em'-po-dus 

Em-por'-i-us 

Em-pu'-sa 

Em'-py-lus 

En'-a-lus 

E-n  an-ti-opk  '-a-nes 

En-a-re'-pho-rus 

En-cel'-a-dus 

En-col'-pi-us 

En-de'-is 

En'-di-us 

En-doe-us 

En-dym'-i-on 

E-nip^-eus 

En'-ni-a 

En'-n_i-us 

En-no'-di-us 

En'-no-mus 

En-or'-ckes 

En-tel'-lus 

En'-to-ckus 

En-tor'-i-a 

En-y-a'-li-us 

En'-y-o 

E  -os 

E-pac'-tse-us 

E-pae'-ne-tus 

E-pag'-a-tkus 

E-pai'-ne 

E-pam-i-non'-da9 

E-paph-ro-di'-tus 

Ep'-a-phus 

Ep-ar'-chi-des 

E-pei'-geus 

E-pei'-us 

E-per'-a-tus 

Epli'-e-sus 

Eph-i-al'-tes 

E-phi-ci-a'-nus 

E-pkip'-pus 

Epk'-o-rus 

Epk'-y-ra_ 

Ep-i-ba-te '-ri-us 

Ep-i-cas'-te 

Ep-i-c  e-leu  s'-tu9 

E-pick -a-ris 

Ep-i-char'-mus 

Ep-i-clei'-das 

Ep'-i-cles 

E-pic'-ra-tes 

Ep-ic-te'-tu3 

Ep-i-cu  -ri-us 

Ep-i-cu'-rus 

Ep-i-cy'-des 

Ep-i-dau'-rus 

E-pid'-i-us 

Ep-i-do'-te9 

E-pig'-e-nes 

Ep-i-ge'-ni-us 

E-pig -o-ni 

E-pig  jo-n  us 

Ep-i-ly'-cus 

E-pim'-a-chus 

Ep-i-me'-des 

Ep-i-me'-ni-des 

Ep-i-me'-tkeus 

Ep-i-ni  -cus 

E-pipk  -a-nes 

Ep-i-pha-ni-us 

E-pip -o-le 

E-pis  -tli e-n  es 

E-pis'-tro-pkus 

E-pit'-a-das 

Ep-i-tker'-ses 

E-poc'-il-lus 

E-po'-na 

E-po'-peus 

E-pop  -si-us 


Ep-o-red'-o-rix 

Ep'-pi-us 

Ep-po-ni'-na 

E'-py-tus 

E-ques'-ter 

E-qui'-ti-us 

Er-a-sin -i-des 

Er-a-sis'-tra-tus 

E-ras'-tus 

E-rat'-i-d® 

Er'-a-to 

Er-a-tos'-the-nes 
Er-a-tos'-tra-tus 
Er'-a-tus 
Er'-e-bos 
E-rech'-theus 
Er'-e-sus 
Er-eu-thal'-i-on 
♦  Er-gam'-e-nes 
Er'-ga-ne 
Er'-gi-as 
Er-gi'-nus 
Er-i-b^'-a 
Er-i-bo'-tes 
Er-ic-thon'-i-us 
E-rid  -a-nus 
E-rig'-o-ne 
E-rig -o-nus 
Er-i-gy'-i-us 
E-rin'-na 
E-rin'-ny3 
Er-i-o'-pis 
E-riph'-a-nis 
Er'-i-pkus 
Er-i-phy'-le 
Er-i-phy'-lus 
Er'-is 

Er-i-u'-ni-us 

E-ropk'-i-lus 

Er'-o-pon 

Er'-os 

E-ro-ti-a'-nus 

E-ro  -ti-us 

E-ru’-ci-a 

Erx  -i-as 

Er-y-ci'-na 

E-ryc '-i-us ' 

Er-y-man'-tkus 

Er'-y-mas 

Er-y-sich'-thon 

E-ryth'-rus 

Er'-yx 

Er-yx-im'-a-chus 

Es-qui-li'-nus 

Et-e-ar'-cbus 

Et-e-o'-cles 

Et-e-o'-clus 

Et-e-o-ni’-cus 

Et-e-o'-nus 

Et-rus-cil'-la 

E-trus'-cus 

E-tym'-o-cles 

Eu' -bi-us 

Eu-boe'-a 

Eu-boe'-us 

Eu-bo  -tas 

Eu-bu'-le 

Eu-bu'-leus 

Eu-bu'-li-des 

Eu-bu'-lus 

Eu-cad'-mus 

Eu-cam '-pi-das 

Eu-ckelr' 

Eu-ckeir'-us 

Eu-cke'-nor 

Eu-cher'-i-a 

Eu-clei'-a 

Eu-clei'-d-es 

Eu'-cles 

Eu'-clo-us 

Eu'-cra-tes 

Eu-crat'-i-des 

Euc-te'-mon 

Eu-dse'-mon 

Eu-dam'-i-das 

Eu-da'-mus 

Eu-de'-mus 

Eu-dic'-i-us 

Eu-di'-cus 

Eu-doc'-i-a 

Eu-do'-ra 

Eu-do'-rus 

Eu-dox'-i-a 

Eu-dox'-i-us 

Eu-dox'-us 

Eu'-ga-mon 

Eu'-gen-es 

Eu-gen-i-a'-nus 

Eu-gen'-i-cus 

Eu-gen’-i-us 

Eu'-ge-on 

Eu-gram'-mus 

Eu-grapk’-i-us 

Eu-ke'-mer-os 

Eu'-ko-dus 

Eu-lse'-us 

Eu-log  -i-us 

Eu'-ma-chus 

Eu-mse-us 


Eu-mar'-i-das 

Eu'-mar-us 

Eu-matk'-i-us 

Eu-me'-lus 

Eu'-men-es 

Eu-men '-i-des 

Eu-men'-i-us 

Eum-nes'-tus 

Eu-mol'-pus 

Eu-nap'-i-us 

Eu-nei'-ce 

Eu  -neus,  Eu'-ne-os 

Eu'-ni-cus 

Eu-nom'-i-a 

Eu-nom'-i-us 

Eu-no-mus 

Eu'-no-nes 

Eu-nos'-tus 

Eu'-nus 

Eu-pal'-a-mus 

Eu-pal'-i-nus 

Eu -pa-tor 

Eu'-pa-tra 

Eu-pei'-tkes 

Eu-phan'-tus 

Eu-phe'-me 

Eu-pke'-mus 

Eu-phor'-bus 

Eu-phor'-i-on 

Eu'-pkr_a-des 

Eu-pkra'-nor 

Eu-pkra '-si-us 

Eu-pkra'-tes 

Eu'-pkron 

Eu-pkron'-i-des 

Eu-phron'-i-us 

Eu-phros'-y-ne 

Eu-pitk'-i-us 

Eu'-plus 

Eu-pol'-e-mus 

Eu'-po-lis 

Eu-pom -pi-das 

Eu-pom'-pus 

Eu'-pre-pes 

Eu-rip’ -i-des 

Eu-ro'-pa 

Eu-ro'-pus 

Eu'-rops 

Eu-ro'-tas 

Eu-ry'-a-le 

Eu-ry'-a-lus 

Eu-ry-a-nas'-sa 

Eu-ry'-a-nax 

Eu-ryb'-a-tes 

Eu-ryb'-a-tus 

Eu-ryb’-i-a 

Eu-ry-bi'-a-des 

Eu-ry-clei  -a 

Eu-ry-clei'-das 

Eu'-ry-cles 

Eu-ryc’-ra-tes 

Eu-ryd'-a-mas 

Eu-ry-dam'-i-das 

Eu-ryd'-i-ce 

Eu-ryl'-e-on 

Eu-ryl'-o-ckns 

Eu-ry  m '  -a-ckus 

Eu-ry-me'-de 

Eu-rym '-e-don 

Eu-ry  n'-o-me 

Eu-ry  n'-o-m  us 

Eu-ry-pha'-mus 

Eu'-ry-pkon 

Eu'-ry-pon 

Eu-ryp-tol  '-e-mus 

Eu-ryp'-y-lus 

Eu-rys'-a-ces 

Eu-ry-ster'-nos 

Eu-ry  s'-the-nes 

Eu-rys'-tkeus 

Eu-ryt'-i-on 

Eu'-ry-tus 

Eu-seb'-i-us 

Eus-ta’-tki-us 

Eus-then'-i-us 

Eu-stock'-i-us 

Eu-stra'-ti-us 

Eu-tel'-i-das 

Eu-ter'-pe 

Eu-tka'-li-u9 

Eu'-thi-as 

Eu'-thy-cles 

Eu-thyc'-ra-tes 

Eu-tky-de'-mus 

Eu-tkym -a-nes 

Eu-tkym'-e-des 

Eu-tkym -i-das 

Eu-tkym '-i-des 

Eu-thy'-mus 

Eu- toe -i-us 

Eu-tol'-mi-us 

Eu-trap'-e-lus 

Eu-tre'-si-tes 

Eu-trop'-i-a 

Eu-trop'-i-us 

Eu'-ty-ckes 

Eu-tyck-i-a'-nus 

Eu-tyck  -i-des 

Eu-tyck  -i-us 


Eu-xen’-i-d® 

Eu-xen'-i-das 

Eu-xen -i-des 

Eux'-e-nus 

Eux-itk'-e-us 

E-vad'-ne 

E-v®ch'-mo 

E-v®'-mon 

E-v®'-ne-tus 

E-vag'-o-ras 

E-vag' -ri-us 

E-yal'-ces 

E-van'-der 

E-van -e-mus 

E-van  -ge-lus 

Ev-an-or'-i-daa 

E-van -tkes 

E-van -thi-us 

E-var'-chus 

E-vath'-Jus 

E'-vax 

E-vel'-p  i-des 

E-vel-pis'-tus 

E-vel'-tkon 

E-ve'-mer-us 

E-ve'-ni-us 

E-ve'-nor 

E-ve'-nus 

E-ve'-res 

E-ver'-ge-tes 

E-ver'-sa 

Ev'-e-tes 

E-vod-i-a'-nus 

E-vod'-i-us 

Ev'-o-dus 

Ex-ad -i-us 

Ex-®  -ne-tu 

Ex-it'-i-us 

Ex-su-per-an '-ti-us 

Ex-su-per-a-to'-ri-u^ 

Ex-su-per'-i-us 

E-ze-ki-e'-lus 


Fa-ba'-tus 

Fa-ber'-i-us 

Fab-i-a'-nus 

Fa-bil  -i-us 

Fab  -i-us 

Fa-bric -i-u 3 

Fa-bul'-lus 

Fa-cun  -dus 

Fad'-i-a 

Fa-dil'-la 

Fad -i-us 

Fad'-us 

Fal'-a-cer 

Fa-lan'-i-us 

Fal-cid-i-us 

Fal'-co 

Fal-co'-ni-a 

Fal'-cu-la 

Fa-lis'-cus 

Fal’-to 

Fan'-go 

Fan  -ni-a 

Fan'-ni-us 

Fas  -ci-nus 

Fas-tid'-i-us 

Fau'-ci-us 

Fau'-la 

Fau'-nus 

Faus'-ta 

Faus-ti'-na 

Faus-ti'-nus 

Faus  -tu-lus 

Faus'-tus 

Fav-en-ti’-nus 

Fa-vo'-ni-us 

Fav-o-ri  -nus 

Fe'-bris 

Fe’-bru-us 

Fe-li  -ci-tas 

Fe'-lix 

Fen-es-tel'-la 

Fe'-ni-us 

Fe-re  -tri-us 

Fe-ro'-ni-a 

Fer'-ox 

Fes-ti’-vus 

Fes'^tus 

Fi-de'-nas 

Fid'-es 

Fi-dic-u-la  -ni-us 

Fid'-i-us 

Fig'-u-lus 

Fim  bri-a 

Fir-ma -nus 

Fir-mi-a'-nus 

Fir  -mi-cus 

Fir  -mi-us 

Fir'-mus 

Fis'-tus 

Flac-ci-na'-tor 

Flac'-cus 

Fla-cil  -la 

Fla'-men 

Fla-min-i'-nu3 
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Fla-min'-i-us 

Ge-nes'-i-us 
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Gun'-da-mund  Hel'-le 

Hil-ar-i-a'-nus 

Hy'-raen 

Flam'-ma 

Ge-ne-tse'-us 

Gur'-gus 

Hel'-len 

Hi-lar'-i-o 

Hy-me-nse'-us 

Fla'-vi-a 

Ge-neth'-li-us 

Gut'-ta 

Hel-lo'-rus] 

Hi-lar'-i-us 

Hym'-ni-a 

Fla-vi-a'-nus 

Ge-ne-tyl'-lls 

Gy '-as 

Hel-lo'-ti-a 

Hll'-a-rus 

Hy-pa'-ti-a 

Fla'-vi-us 

Gen'-e-trix 

Gy-gae'-a 

Hel-pld'-i-us 

Hel'-vi-a 

Hil'-der-ic 

Hy-pa'-ti-us 

Fla'-vus 

Ge-nI'-ci-us 

Gy'-ges 

Gy-lip'-pus 

Him-e-rae'-us 

Hy-pat-o-do'-rus 

Flo'-ra 

Gen-na'-di-us 

Hel-vid'-i-us 

Hi-mer'-i-us 

Hyp'-a-tus 

Flo-ren-ti'-nus 

Gen'-ser-ic 

Gyl'-is 

Hel'-vi-us 

Him'-er-us 

Hy-pel'-ro-chus 

Flo-ri-a'-nus 

Gen'-ti-us 

Gy-nse-co-thce'-nas 

Hem-er-e'-si-a 

Hi-mil'-co 

Hy-per-an'-thes 

Flo'-rus 

Ge-or'-gi-us 

Gyr'-ton 

He-ml'-na 

Hip-pag'-o-ras 

Hy-per-a'-sius 

Fo'-ca 

Fo'-cas 

Fon-ta'-nus 

Geph-y-rse'-i 

Ge-rse'-us 

Ger'-a-na 

Ha-bin'-nas 

He-mith'-e-on 

He-nI'-o-che 

He-ni'-o-chus' 

Hip-pal'-ci-mus 

Hip-par'-chi-a 

Hip-par'-chus 

Hy-per'-ba-tas 
Hy-per'-bi-us  * 
Hy-per'-bo-lus 

Fon-te'-i-a 

Ge-ras'-i-mus 

Hab'-i-tus 

He-phses'-ti-on 

Hip-pa-ri'-nus 

Hy-per-chel'-ri-a 

Fon-te'-i-us 

Ger-ma'-ni-cus 

Hab'-ron 

He-phses'-tus 

Hip-pa'-si-us 

Hy-per-ech'-i-us 

Fon-ti-na'-lis 

Ger-ma'-nus 

Ha-bron'-i-chus 

Hep-tap'-o-rus 

He -ra 

Hip'-pa-sus 

Hy-per-e'-nor 

Fon'-tus 

Ger-mi'-nus 

Ha'-des 

Hip'-peus 

Hyp'-er-es 

For'-nax 

Ger'-on 

Ha-dri-a'-nus 

He-ra.'-cle-a 

Hip'-pi-a 

Hy-per'-i-des 

For-tu'-na 

Ge-ron'-ti-us 

Hae'-mon 

#  He-ra-clel'-dse 

Hip'-pi-as 

Hy-per'-i-on 

For-tu-na-ti-a'-nus 

Ge-ros'-tra-tus 

Hae'-mus 

He-ra-clel'-des 

Hip'-pl-tas 

Hy-perm-nes'-tra 

Fran'-go 

Ger'-y-on 

Hag'-no 

Hal'-cy-o-ne 

He-ra-clel'-tus 

Hip'-pi-us 

Hy:per'-o-che 

Fron-tl'-nus 

Ges'-i-us 

He-ra'-cle-o 

Hip-pob'-o-tus 

Hy-per'-o-chus 

Fron'-to 

Get'-a 

Hal'-cy-o-neus 

He-ra-cle-o-do'-rus 

Hip-po-cen-tau'-rus 

Hyp'-nos 

Fru'-gi 

Gi-gan'-tes 

Ha-le'-sus 

He-ra'-cle-on 

Hip-po-clel'-des 

Hyp-sse'-us 

Fu-fic'-i-us 

Gil'-do 

Hal'-i-a 

He-ra-cle-o'-nas 

Hip'-po-cles 

Hyp-se'-nor 

Fu-fid'-i-us 

Gil'-lo 

Hal-i-ac'-mon 

He'-ra-cles 

Hip'-po-clus 

Hyp'-seus 

Fu-fit'-i-us 

Gil'-lus 

Hal-i-ar'-tus 

He-ra-cli-a'-nus 

Hip-poc'-o-on 

Hyp'-si-cles 

Fu'-fi-us 

Gis'-co 

Hal-i-me'-de 

He-ra'-cli-us 

Hlp-poc'-ra-tes 

Hyp-sic'-ra-tes 

Ful-cl'-ni-us 

Git'-i-a-das 

Hal'-i-os 

He'-ra-con 

Hip-pod'-a-mas 

Hyp-sip'-y-le 

Ful-gen'-ti-us 

Glab'-er 

Hal-ir-rhoth'-i-us 

He-rag'-o-ras 

Hip-po-da-mel'-a 

Hyp'-sus 

Ful'-lo 

Glab'-ri-o 

Hal-i-ther'-ses 

He'-ras 

Hip-pod'-a-mus 

Hyr-ca'-nus 

Ful-lo'-ni-us 

Glaph'-y-ra 

Hal'-mus 

Her'-cu-les 

Hip-po-la'-i-tis 

Hyr'-i-eus 

Ful'-vi-a 

Glau'-ce 

Hal-o-syd'-ne 

Her-cu'-li-us 

Hip-pol'-o-chus 

Hyr-ne'-tho 

Ful-vi-a'-nus 

Glau'-ci-a 

Ham'-il-car 

Her-cy'-na 

Hip-pol'-y-tus 

Hip-pom'-e-don 

Hyr'-ta-cus 

Ful'-vi-us 

Glau'-ci-as 

Ham-mo'-ni-us 

Her-do'-ni-us 

Hys'-mon 

Ful'-vus 

Glau'-ci-des 

Hamp-sic'-or-a 

He'-re-as 

Hip-pom'-e-nes 

Hys-tas'-pes 

Fun-da'-ni-a 

Fun-da'-ni-us 

Fun'-du-lus 

Fu-nis-u-la'-nus 

Fur-fa'-ni-us 

Glau'-ci-on 

Glau-cip'-pus 

Glau'-con 

Glau-con'-o-me 

Glau'-cus 

Han'-ni-bal 

Han-ni-bal-li-a'-nus 

Han'-no 

Har-ma'-ti-us 

Har-men-o-pu'-lus 

He-ren'-ni-a 

He-ren'-ni-us 

He-ril'-lus 

Her-mag'-o-ras 

Her-ma-nu'-bis 

Hip'-pon 

Hip-po'-nax 

Hip-po-ni'-cus 

Hip-pon-o'-i-das 

Hip-pon'-o-me 

I-ac'-chus 

Fu-rl'-na 

Glic'-i-a 

Har-mo'-di-us 

Her-maph-ro-dl'-tus 

Her-ma'-pi-as 

Hip-pon'-o-us 

I'-a-des 

Fu'-ri-us 

Glic'-i-us 

Har-mo'-ni-a 

Hip-pos'-the-nes 

I-a-el'-ra 

Fur'-ni-us 

Glob'-u-lus 

Har'-pa-gus 

Her-mar'-chus 

Hip-pos'-tra-tus 

I-al'-e-mus 

Fus-ci-a'-nus 

Glos 

Har'-pa-lus 

Her'-inas 

Hip-pot'-a-des 

I-al'-v-sus 

Fus'-cus 

"  Glus 

Har-pal'-y-ce 

Her-mel'-as 

Hip'-po-tas 

I -am -be 

Fu'-sus 

Glyc'-as 

Har-pin'-na 

Her-mer'-i-cus 

Hip'-po-tes 

I-am'-bli-chus 

Gab'-ba 

Glyc'-e-ra 
Gly-ce'-ri-us 
Glyc'-i-as  „ 

Har'-po-cras 

Har-po-cra'-ti-on 

Har-py'-i-se 

Her'-mes 

Her-me'-si-a-nax 

Her-min'-i-us 

Hip-poth'-o-e 

Hip-poth'-o-on 

Hip-poth'-o-us 

I-am-bu'-lus 

I-am'-e-nus 

I-am'-i-dse 

Ga-bae'-us 

Glyc'-is 

Has'-dru-bal 

Her-ml'-nus 

Hip'-pys 

Hir-pl'-nus 

Hir'-ri-us 

I'-am-us 

Ga-bi-ni-a'-nus 

Glyc'-on 

Ha-ter-i-a'-nus 

Her'-mi-on 

I-a-nel'-ra 

Ga-bl'-ni-us 

Gnse'-us 

Ha-ter'-i-us 

Her-mi'-o-ne 

I-a-nis'-cus 

Gab'-i-us 

Gna-thse'-na 

Heb-do-mag'-e-tes 

Her-mip'-pus 

Hir'-ti-us 

I-an'-the 

Ga'-bri-as 

Gne-sip'-pus 

He'-be 

Her-moch'-a-  res 

Hir-tu-lel'-us 

I-ap'-e-tus 

Ga-bri-e'-lus 

Gni'-pho 

Hec'-a-be 

Her'-mo-cles 

His'-pa-la 

I-a^-pis 

Gad'-a-tas 

Gno-sid'-i-cus 

Hec-a-er'-ge 

Her-moc'-ra-tes 

His'-pal-lus 

I-a'-pyx 

I-ar'-bas 

Gse'-a 

Go'-bry-as 

Hec-a-er'-gus 

Her-moc'-re-on 

His'-po 

Gse-e'-o-chus 

Gol'-gus 

Hec'-a-le 

Her-mo-do'-rus 

Hls-ti-ae'-a 

I-ar'-da-nes 

Gae-tu'-li-cus 

Gon'-a-tus 

Hec-a-me'-de 

Her-rno'-dus 

Hls-ti-ae'-us 

I-as'-i-on 

Ga'-i-us 

Gon'-gy-lus 

Hec-a-tse'-us 

Her-mog'-e-nes 

His'-to-ris 

I-as'-i-us 

Gal'-a 

Gor-di-a'-nus 

Hec'-a-te 

Her-mo-gen-i-a'-nus 

Hol'-mus 

I-a'-so 

Gal-a-tel'-a 

Gor'-di-us 

Hec-a-to-do'-rus 

Her-mo-la'-us 

Hom-a-gy'-ri-us 

I-a-son'-i-a 

Gal'-a- ton 

Gor'-dys 

Hec-a-tom'-nus 

Her-mol'-y-cus 

Ho-me'-rus 

I-a'-sus 

Ga-lax'-i-us 

Gor'-ga-sus 

Hec'-a-ton 

Her'-mon 

Hom-o-lo'-cus 

I-at'-ro-cles 

Gal'-ba 

Gor'-ge 

Gor'-gl-as 

Hec'-tor 

Her-mon'-y-mus 

Hon-o-ra'-tus 

I'-by-cus 

Ga-le'-ne 

Hec'-u-ba 

Her-moph'-i-lus 

Ho-no'-ri-a 

I-cad'-i-us 

Ga-le'-nus 

Gor'-gi-das 

He'-dy-le 

Her-mo-tl'-mus 

Ho-no'-ri-us 

I-car'-i-us 

Gal-e-o'-tae 

Gor'-gi-on 

He'-dy-lus 

He'-ro 

Hop-lad'-a-mos 

I'-car-us 

Ga-le'-ri-a 

Gor'-go 

He-gel'-e-os 

He-ro'-des 

Ho'-rae 

Ic'-ci-us 

Ga-le-ri-a'-nus 

Gor'-gon 

He-gel'-o-chus  . 

He-ro-di-a'-nus 

Ho-ra-pol'-lo 

Ho-ra'-ti-a 

Ic'-cus 

Ga-le'-ri-us 

Gor-gon'-i-us 

He-ge'-mon 

He-rod'-i-cus 

Ic'-e-lus 

Gal'-e-us 

Gor-go'-pas 

He-gem'-o-ne 

He-ro-do'-rus 

Ho-ra'-ti-us 

Ich-nae'-a 

Gal'-ga-cus 

Gor'-gus 

He-ge-san'-der 

He-rod'-o-tus 

Hor'-ci-us 

Ich'-thy-as 

Ga-lin'-thi-as 

Gor'-tys 

He-ge-san'-dri-das 

He'-ron 

Hor'-cus 

Ich-tliy-o-cen-tau' 

Gal '-la 

Grac-cha'-nus 

He-ges-a-ra'-tus 

He-roph'-i-le 

Hor'-mus 

I-cl'-li-us 

Gal-li-ca;-nus 

Grac'-chus 

He-ge-sl'-a-nax 

He-roph'-i-lus 

Hor'-ta-lus 

Ic-ti'-nus 

Gal-li-e'-na 

Gra-cil'-i-a 

He-ge'-si-as 

He-ros'-tra-tus 

Hor-ten'-si-a 

I-dae'-a 

Gal-li-e'-nus 

Grac'-i-lis 

He-ges-i-de'-mus 

Her'-se  j 

Hor-ten'-si-us 

I-dae'-us 

Gal'-li-o 

Gra-di'-vus 

He  ges-ig'-o-nus 

Her-sil'-i-a 

Ho'-rus 

I-dal'-i-a 

Gal'-li-us 

Grse'-se 

He-ges-i-ia'-us 

Her'-tha 

Ho-sid'-i-us 

I-dan-thyr'-sus 

Gal-lo'-ni-us 

Grse-ce'-i-us 

He-ges-il'-o-chus 

He-sig'-o-nus 

Hos-pi-ta'-lis 

I'-das 

Gal'-lus 

Gree-cl'-nus 

He-ges'-i-nus 

He'-si-o-dus 

Hos-tl'-li-a 

I'-de 

Gal'-vi-a 

Grse'-cus 

He-ge-sip'-pus 

He'-si-on-e 

Hos-ti-li-a'-nus 

Id'-mon 

Ga-me'-li-i 

Gra-ni-a'-nus 

He-ge-sip'-y-la 

He-ge-sis'-tra-tus 

Hes-per'-i-des 

Hos-tl'-li-us 

I-dom'-e-neus 

Gan-nas'-cus 

Gra-ni'-cus 

Hes-per'-i-us 

Hos'-ti-us 

I'-dri-eus 

Gan'-nys 

Gra'-ni-us 

He-ge'-tor 

Hes'-per-us 

Hun'-ner-ic 

I-dy-I'-a 

Gan-y-me'-des 

Grap'-tus 

He-mar'-me-ne 

Hes'-ti-a 

Hy-a-cin'-thi-des 

Ig-na'-ti-us 

I-lae'-ri-a 

Gar'-ga-rus 

Gra-sid'-i-us 

Hel'-us 

Hes-ti-se'-a 

Hy-a-cin'-tlius 

Gar-gi-li'-us 

Gra'-ta 

Hel'-a-ra 

Hes-ti-se'-us 

Hy'-a-des 

I'-li-a 

Gar-gd'-ni-us 

Gra'-ti-se 

He-lel'-us 

He-sych'-i-a 

Hy'-a-le 

Il-i-o'-na 

Gar'-i-das 

Gra-ti-a'-nus 

Hel'-e-na 

He-sych'-i-us 

Hy'-as 

Il-i-o'-neus 

Gau'-da 

Gra-tid'-i-a 

Hel'-e-nus 

Het-se-rel'-us 

Hyb'-re-as 

Il-is-sl'-a-des 

Gau-den'-ti-us 

Gra-tid-i-a'-nus 

He'-li-a-dse 

Heu-rip'-pe 

Hyb'-ri-as 

Il'-lus 

Gau'-ra-das 

Gra-tid'-i-us 

He-li'-a-nax 

Hi-ar'-bas 

Hv-dar'-nes 

Il-lyr'-i-us 

Ga'-yi-us 

Gra'-ti-us 

Hel-i-ca'-on 

Hi-ces'-i-us 

Hy-dre'-lus 

I'-lus 

Ga'-za 

Gra'-tus 

He'-li-ce 

Hi-ee-ta'-on 

Hy'-es 

Im'-bra-mus 

Ge-ga'-ni-a 

Gre-gen'-ti-us 

Greg'-o-ras 

Hel'-i-con 

Hic'-e-tas 

Hy-e'-ti-us 

Im-bra'-si-a 

Ge-la'-nor 

He-li-co'-ni-us 

Hi-emp'-sal 

Hy-gi-ei'-a 

Im'-bra-sus 

Ge-la'-si-us 

Gre-go-ri-a'-nus 

He'-li-o 

Hl'-e-ra 

Hy-gi-e'-mon 

Im'-brex 

Gel'-i-mer 

Gre-go'-ri-us 

He'-li-o-cles 

Hi-e-ram'-e-nes 

Hy-gi'-nus 

Im'-bri-us 

Gel'-li-as 

Gros'-phus 

He-li-o-do'-rus 

HI'-e-ras 

Hy-lse'-us 

Im-mar'-a-dus 

GelMi-us 

Gryl'-li-on 

He-li-o-gab'-a-lus 

HI'-e-rax 

Hyl'-as 

Im-per-a'-tor 

Gel'-on 

Gryl'-lus 

He'-li-os 

Hi-er'-i-us 

Hyl'-a-tus 

Im-per-i-o'-sus 

Ge-lo'-nus 

Gry'-ne 

He'-li-us 

Hi-er'-o-cles 

Hy'-le 

I-nach'-i-a 

Gem'-i-na 

Gry-ne'-us 

He-lix'-us 

HI'-e-ron 

Hyl'-eus 

I'-na-chus 

Ge-min'-i-us 

Gry'-nus 

Hel-lad'-i-us 

Hi-e-ron'-y-mus 

Hi-e-roph'-l-lus 

Hyl'-lus 

In'-a-ros 

Gem'-i-nus 

Gryps 

Hel-la'-ni-cus 

Hy-lon'-o-me 

In-dib'-i-lis 

Ge-mis'-tus 

Gu-lus'-sa 

Hel'-las 

Hi-e-roth'-e-us 

Hy'-me-as 

In'-di-ges 
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In-dig  -i-tes 

In'-fer-i 

In-gen'-u-us 

In-gu-i-om  -er-us 

In-no-cen ti-us 

I '-no 

I'-no-us 

In-tapk'-er-nes 

In-ton -sus 

In-vid'-i-a 

I-o 

I-o-cas’-te 

I-o-cas'-tus 

I-o-da-mei'-a 

I-o-la'-us 

I'-o-le 

I-ol'-las 

I -on 

I-on -i-cus 

I-on -i-des 

I'-o-pe 

I'-o-phon 

I-o-phos'-sa 

I'-ops 

I-6-ta-pe 

I-o-tap-i-a'-nus 

I-ox'-us 

I-phi-a-nas-sa 

I'-phi-as 

I-pkic-i-a'-nus 

I'-phi-cles 

I-phic'-ra-tes 

I-pkid'-a-mas 

I-phi-ge-nei'-a 

I-phi-me-dei'-a 

I-pkim -e-don 

I-phin'-o-e 

I' -phi-on 

I-phis 

I  -phi-tus 

Ipk-thi'-me 

Ire-nse'-us 

I-re'-ne 

I'-ris 

I’-rus 

I-sse  -us 

I-sag'-o-ras 

I-san'-der 

I-sau'-ri-cus 

Is'-ca-nus 

Is-chag  -o-ras 

Is-chan'-der 

Is-cke’-nus 

Is-ckom -a-chus 

Is-cho-ta'-us 

Is'-ckys 

I'-se-as 

Is-i-do  -rus 

I-sig'-o-nus 

I -sis 

Is'-ma-rus 

Is-me'-ne 

Is-men'-i-as 

Is-men'-i-us 

Is-me'-nus 

I-soc'-ra-tes 

I-so-dae  -tes 

I-so-de'-te9 

Is'-s_a 

Is-so'-ri-a 

Is'-ter 

Isth'-mi-us 

Is-tom  -a-chus 

I-tal'-i-cus 

It'-a-lus 

Ith'-a-cus 

Ith-o'-ma-tas 

I-tho'-me 

I-to'-ni-a 

I- to' -n  us 

I-tu-ri-us 

It-ys 

I-u-lus 

Ix-i-on 

Ix-i-on-i-des 

Ix-i-us 

I-ynx 


Ja-co-bus 

Ja-na 

Ja-no-pu-lus 

Jan-u-a-ri-us 

Ja’-nus 

Ja-son 

Jav-o-le’-nue 

Jo-an-nes 

Jor-nan-des 

Jo-se '^phus 

Jo-vi-a'-nus 

Jo-vin-i-a'-nus 

Jo'-vi-us 

Ju'-ba 

Ju-bcl'-li-us 

Ju-da-cil'-i-us 

Ju'-das 


Ju'-dex 

Ju'-ga 

Ju-gur'-tha 

Ju'-li-a 

Ju-li-a’-nus 

Ju’-li-us 

Jun'-cus 

Ju'-ni-a 

Ju  -ni-us 

Ju'-no 

Ju-no-pu'-lus 

Ju'-pi-ter 

Jus-ti  -na 

Jus-tin-i-a'-nus 

Jus-tl'-nus 

Jus'-tus 

Ju-tur'-na 

Ju-ve-na  -lis 

Ju-ven'-cus 

Ju-ven'-tas 

Ju-yen-ti'-nus 

Ju-ven -ti-us 


Lab'-da 

Lab-dac'-i-dce 

Lab'-da-cus 

Lab'-e-o 

La-ber'-i-us 

Lab-i-e'-nus 

La-bo'-tas 

La-bran -deus 

Lab-y-ne'-tus 

Lac-e-dse'-mon 

Lac-e-dee-mon'-i-us 

La-ce'-das 

Lac'-er 

La-cer'-i-us 

Lach'-a-res 

Lach'-es 

Lach -e-sis 

La-cin'-i-a 

La-cin'-i-us 

Lao'-i-us 

Lac'-o 

Lac'-ra-tes 

Lac'-ri-tu^ 

Lac'-tans 

Lac-tan -ti-us 

Lac-tu'-ca 

Lac-tu-ci'-nus 

L.ac-tur  -ci-a 

Lac'-y-des 

La  -das 

La-dog’-e-ne3 

La -don 

La-do'-nis 

LaB-ca 

Lae'-dus 

Lae  -Japs 

Lae  -li-a 

Lae-li-a'nus 

Lae  -li-us 

Lae-nas 

Lae'-ni-us 

La-er'-ces 

La-er'-tes 

La-er'-ti-us 

Laes-pod'-i-as 

Lae’-ta 

Lae-til’-i-us 

Lae-to'-ri-us 

Lae'-tus 

Lae-vi'-nus 

Lae'-vi-us 

Lae'-vus 

La-f re -ni-us 

Lag'-i-us 

La'-gon 

Lag'-o-ras 

La'-gus 

La'd-as 

La-ip’-pus 

La'-is 

La'-i-us 

Lal'-a-ge 

Lam'-a-chus 

Lam -e-don 

Lam’-i-a 

La-mis'-cus 

Lam'-i-us 

Lam-pad'-i-o 

Lam-pad'-i-us 

Lam-pet'-i-a 

Lam'-pi-do 

Lam'-pon  > 

Lam-po'-ni-us 

Lam'-pri-as 

Lam-prid'-i-us 

Lam'-proc-les 

Lam’-prus 

Lamp'-ter 

Lam -pus 

Lam '-us 

La-myn'-thi-us 

La-nas'-sa 

La-na'-tus 

Lan'-ga-rus 

La-oc'-o-on 


La-oc-o-o'-sa 

La-od'-a-mas 

La-o-da-mel'-a 

La-od'-i-ce 

La-od'-i-cus 

La-od'-o-cus 

La-og'-o-ras 

La-om  -e-don 

La '-on 

La-on -i-cus 

La-on'-o-me 

La-o-phon'-te 

La-oth'-o-e 

La-per'  see 

La-per'-si-U9 

Laph'-a-es 

Laph-rae'-us 

Laph'-ri-a 

La-phys'-ti-us 

Lap'-is 

Lap'-i-the9 

Lar 

Lar'-a 

La-ren'-tia 

Lar'-es 

Lar'-gi-us 

Lar'-gus 

Lar'-i-chus 

La-ris'-co-lus 

La-ris'-sa 

La-ris'-s6e-us 

La-ro'-ni-us 

Lar'-ti-us 

La-run -da 

La-rym'-na 

Las'-ca-ris 

Las-the-nei'-a 

Las'-the-nes 

La'-sus_ 

Lat-er-a'-nus 

La-ter-en'-sis 

Lath-ri-a 

Lat-i-a'-lis 

Lat-i-a’-ris 

La-ti'-nus 

La-to'-na 

La'-tro 

Lau-ren'-ti-a 

Lau-ren'-ti-us 

Lau'-sus 

La-ver  -na 

La-vi'-Di-a 

La-yi' -ni-us 

Le-a-des 

Le-se'  na 

Le-ag'-rus 

Le-an'-der 

Le-an'-dri-us 

Le-a-nei'-ra 

Le-ar'-chus 

Le-ca'-ni-us 

Le-che'-a-te9 

Lech'-es 

Le’-da 

Lei-o'-de9 

Le  -i-tus 

Lel'-ex 

Lem'-u-res 

Le-nse'-us 

Len-tic'-u-la 

Len-tid'-i-us 

Len'-to 

Len'-tu-lus 

Le  -o 

Le-o-bo'-tes 

Le-o-ce'-des 

Le-o'-cha-res 

Le-o'-cra-tes 

Le-6-cri-tus 

Le-o'-cy-des 

Le-o'-da-cus 

Le-o' -da-mas 

Le-o'-go-ras 

Le'-on 

Le-o'-ni-das 

Le-o'-ni-des 

Le-on-na'-tus 

Le-on-no'-ri-us 

Le-on'-teus 

Le-on-ti'-a-des 

Le-on'-ti-on 

Le-on-tis'-cus 

Le-on '-ti-us 

Le-o'-ny-mus 

Le-o’-pha-nes 

Le-oph'-ron 

Le'-os 

Le-os'-the-nes 
Le-os-trat  -i-des 
Le-o-troph  -i-des 
Le-o-tych -i-des 
Lep'-i-da 
Lep'-i-dus 
Lep'-re-a 
Lep'-ta 
Lep'-ti-nes 
Les'-bo-cles 
Les-bo'-nax 
Les-both -e-mis 


Les'-ches 

Le'-the 

Le'-to 

Let'-reus 

Leu-cad -i-us 

Leu’-cee'-us 

Leu'-ce 

Leu-cip'-pe 

Leu-cip'-pi-des 

Leu-cip'-pus 

Leu-con 

Leu-con -o-e 

Leu-coph'-ry-ne 

Leu-coth'-e-a 

Leu-coth'-o-e 

Le-va'-na 

Lex-iph'-a-nes 

Li-ban'-i-us 

Lib-en-ti'-na 

Li'-ber_ 

Li-ber-a'-lis 

Li-ber-a'-tus 

Li-ber-a'-tor 

Li-ber'-i-us 

Li-ber'-tas 

Li-beth'-ri-des 

Libi-ti'-na 

Lib'-i-us 

Lib  -o 

Lib'-y-a 

Lib'-ys 

Lib-ys-tl'-nus 

Lich'-as 

Li-cin'-i-_a 

Li-cin-i-a'-nus 

Li-cin'-i-us 

Lic'-i-nus^ 

Li-cym'-ni-a 

Li-cym -ni-us 

Li-ga -ri-us 

Li-gei’-a 

Lig  -ur 

Lig-y-ron 

Li-lse'-a 

Li'-ma 

Li-me'-ni-a 

Li-men-ti'-nus 

Li-me-ta'-nus 

Lin'-di-a 

Lin -us 

Lip'-a-ro 

Lip-o-do'-rus 

Lit'-ae 

Li-to' -ri-us 

Lit-y-er'-ses 

Li'-vi-a 

Li-vil'-la 

Li-vin-e'-i-us 

Li  -v i-us 

Lo-chei'-a 

Loc'-rus 

Lo-cus  -ta 

Loe'-mi-us 

Log'-ba-sis 

Lol'-li-a 

Lol-li^a'-nus 

Lol'-li  -us 

Lon -g  a '-t  is 

Lon-gi'-nus 

Lon'-gus 

Lo'-tis 

Lox'-i-a9 

Lox'-o 

Lu'-a 

Lu-ca^-nus 

Luc-ce'-i-us 

Lu-cer'-i-us 

Lu-ci-a'-nus 

Lu-ci-e'-nus 

Lu'-ci-fer 

Lu-cil'-i-us 

Lu-cil'-la 

Lu-cil'-li-us 

Lu-cil'-lus 

Lu-ci'-na 

Lu'-ci-us 

Lu-cre-ti-a 

Lu-cre  -ti-us 

Lu-cri'-na 

Luc-ta'-ti-us 

Luc-ter’-i-us 

Luc'-tus 

Lu-cul-lus 

Lu-cus'-ta 

Lu -di-us 

Lu-per'-ca 

Lu-per'-cus 

Lup'-us 

Lur'-co 

Lu' -ri-us 

Lus-ci-e'-nus 

Lus'-cin-us 

Lus'-ci-us 

Lus'-cus 

Lu'-s_i-us 

Lu-ta' -ti-us 

Lu-tor'-i-us 

Lux-or'-i-us 

Ly-ae'-us 


Ly-cae'-us 

Ly-cam'-bes 

Ly-ca'-on 

Ly-cas'-tus 

Lyc'^e-as 

Ly-ce'-gen-e? 

Ly-cei'-a 

Ly-cei'-us 

Lyc'-i-das 

Lyc'-i-nus 

Lyc'-is 

Ly-cis'-cus 

Lyc'-i-us 

Lyc-o-a'-tis 

Ly-coc'-to-nus 

Ly-col'-e-on 

Lyc-o-me'-des 

Lyc'-_on 

Ly-co'-peus 

Lyc-o-phon'-tes 

Lyc'-o-phron  # 

Lyc-o-phron -i-des 

Ly-co'-reus 

Ly-co'-ris 

Ly-cor-tas 

Lyc'-tus 

Ly-cur'-gus 

Lyc'-us 

Ly'-de 

Ly-di'-a-des 

Ly'-dus 

Lyg'-da-mis 

Lyg'-da-mus 

Lyg-o-des'-ina 

Lyl'-lus 

Lyn'-ceus 

Lyn'-cus 

Lyr’-cus 

Ly-san'-der 

Ly-san'-dra 

Ly-sa'-ni-as 

Lys-a-nor’-i-das 

Lys'-i-a-des 

Lys-i-a-nas'-sa 

Lys'-i-as 

Lys'-i-cles 

Ly-sic’-ra-tes 

Ly-sid'-i-ce 

Ly-sid  -i-cus 

Ly-sim'-a-che 

Ly-si-mach  -i-des 

Ly-sim  -a-chus 

Ly-sip'-pe 

Ly-sip'-pus 

Lys'-is 

Ly-sis-trat'-i-des 

Ly-sis'-tra-tus 

Lys-i-zo'-na 

Ly  -so 

Ly'-son 

Ly'-sus 

Ly-te -ri-us 


Mac'-ar 

Mac’-a-reus 

Ma-car  -i-a 

Ma-car'-i-us 

Ma-ca'-tus 

Mac-ca-bee'-i 

Mac'-ci-us 

Mac -e-don 

Mac-e-don  -i-cus 

Mac-e-do-ni-us 

Mac'-er 

Mac-er-i'-nus 

Ma-chee'-reus 

Ma-chan'-i-das 

Ma-cha’-on 

Mach'-a-res 

Mach'-a-tas 

Mack'-on 

Ma-cis'-ti-us 

Ma-cis'-_tus 

Mac-ri-a’-nus 

Ma-crT'-nus 

Mac'-ris 

Mac'-ro 

Ma-cro'-bi-us 

Mac'-u-la 

Mad'-a-rus 

Mad'-a-tes 

Mad'-y-as 

Mse-an'-dri-ue 

Mse-an'-drus 

Mae-ce'mas 

Mse-ci-a'-nus 

Mae-cil'-i-us 

Mae'-ci-us 

Mee'-li-us 

Mse-mae'-tes 

Mse'-na-des 

Mae-nal'-i-us 

Mae'-na-lus 

Mae -ni-us 

Mae -non 

Mae -on 

Mae-on '-i-des 

Mae-on '-i-us 


Mae'-ra 

Mae'-sa 

Mae  -son 

Mae'-vi-us 

Mag-a-da'-tes 

Ma-gar'-si-a 

Mag'-as 

Mag-en-te'-nus 

Mag'-i-us 

Mag-nen'-ti-us 

Mag'-nes 

Mag'-nus 

Ma'-go 

Ma'-gus 

Ma-har'-bal 

Ma'-i-a 

Ma'-i-or 

Ma-jor-i-a'  nus 

Mal-a-con 

Mal'-a-cus 

Mal'-a-las 

Mal'-as 

Mal'-chus 

Mal-e-a'-tes 

Mal-e-las 

Mal-e-us 

Mal'-i-a-des 

Mal-le-o'-lus 

Mai' -li-us 

Ma-lu-gi-nen'-sis 

Ma'-lus 

Ma-mae'-a 

Mam-er-ci'-nus 

Ma-mer'-cus 

Ma'-mers_ 

Mam-er-ti'-nus 

Ma-mer'-tus 

Ma-mil-i-a'-nus 

Ma-mil'-i-us 

Mam'-mas 

Mam'-inju-la 

Mam-mu '-ri-us 

Ma-mur'-ra 

Ma'-na 

Ma-naech'-mus 

Ma-nas'-ses 

Man-as'-ta-bal 

Man -ci-a 

Man-ci'-nus 

Man'-da-ne 

Man-do -ni-us 

Man-du-bra  -ti-us 

Man'-e-ros 

Ma'-nes 

Man'-ejtho 

Man-ga'-nes 

Ma'-ni-a 

Ma-ni-a'-ces 

Ma'-ni-ae 

Ma-nil'-i-us 

Ma-nis'-a-rus 

Ma -ni-us 

Man -li-us 

Man'  nus 

Man'-ti-as 

Man'-tin-eus 

Man-tith'-e-us 

Man -ti-us 

Man -to 

Man'-u-el 

Mar'-a-thon 

Mar'-a-thns 

Mar-cel-la 

Mar-ceJ-li'-nus 

Mar-cel'-lus 

Mar'-ci-a 

Mar-ci-a'-na 

Mar-ci-a'-nus 

Mar-cil'-i-u9 

Mar'-ci-on 

Mar'-ci-us 

Mar-co-m  an  '-nus 

Mar-cus 

Mar-do -ni-us 

Mar-don-tes 

Mar-gi-tes 

Ma-n-a 

Ma-ri-am'-ne 

Ma-ri-an-dy'-nus 

Ma-ri-a'-nus 

Ma-ri'-ca 

Ma-rid-i-a'-nus 

Ma-rin-i-a’-na 

Ma-n'-nus 

Mar'-i-on 

Mar -i-us 

Mar-ma-ri'-nus 

Mar-max 

Mar'-.o 

Mar-o-bod'-u-U9 

Mar'-on 

Mar-pes'-sa 

Mars 

Mar'-sus 

Mar'-sy-as 

Mar'-tha 

Mar'-ti-a 

Mar-ti-a'-lis 

Mar-ti-a'-nus 
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Mar-ti'-na 

Mar-tin-i-a'-nua 

Mar-ti'-nus 

Mas'-ga-ba 

Mas-i-nis'-sa 

Ma-sis'-ti-us 

Mas'-sa 

Mas'-sa-thes 

Mas-si’-va 

Mas-su'-ri-us 

Mas-tan  -a-bal 

Mas-tor 

Ma-ter-ni-a'-nus 

Ma-ter'-nus 

Math'-o 

Ma-tid'-i-a 

Mat-i-e'-nus 

Ma-tin'-i-us 

Mat'-i-us 

Ma'-tre-as 

Ma-trin'-i-us 

Ma'-tris 

Ma'-tron 

Mat  thee -us 

Ma-tu'-rus 

Ma-tu’-ta  _ 

Mau-ric-i-a'-nus 

Mau-ric'-i-us 

Mau'-ri-cus 

Mau'-ro-pus 

Mau-so'-lus 

Ma'-vors 

Ma-vor'-ti-us 

Max-en'-ti-us 

Max-im-i-a'-nus 

Max-i-mil'-la 

Max-i-mi'-nus 

Max'-i-mus 

Ma-za'-ces 

Ma-zse’-us 

Maz'-a-res 

Me'-clia-neus 

Me-coph'-a-nes 

Me-cis'-teus 

Me '-con 

Me-de  -a 

Me'-de-on 

Me-des-i-cas'-fce 

Med-i-tri'-na 

Me -di-us 

Med'-o-cus 

Med'-on 

Me'-don 

Me-dos'-a-des 

Me-dul-li'-nus 

Me'-dus 

Me-du'-sa 

Meg-a-ba'-tes 

Meg-a-ba'-zus 

Meg-a-ber'-nes 

Meg-a-boc'-chus 

Meg-a-by'-zus 

Meg-a-clei'-des 

Meg'-a-cles 

Me-gee'-ra 

Me-gal'-e-as 

Meg-a-los'-tra-fca 

Meg-a-me'-de 

Meg-a-nei'-ra 

Meg-a-pen'-thes 

Meg'-a-ra 

Meg'-a-reus 

Meg'-a-rus 

Me-gas'-the-nes 

Me-gel'-lus 

Meg'-es 

Me-gil'-lus 

Me-gis  -ti-as 

Me-gis'-to 

Me-gis'-to-nus 

Me-her-da'-tes 

Me'-di-as 

Mei-lan'-i-on 

Mei-lich'-i-us 

Mel'-a 

Me-lse'-neus 

Me-lse'-nis 

Me-lam'-po-des 

Me-lam'-pus 

Me-lan-se'-gis 

Me-i  an -co-mas 

Mel'-a-neus  # 

Mel-an-ip'-pi-des 

Mel-an-ip'-pus 

Mel-an-o'-pus 

Me-lan'-thi-us 

Me-lan’-tho 

Me-lan'-thus 

Mel'-as 

Mel'-e-a-ger 

Mel'-es 

Mel-e-sag'-o-ras 

M  el-e-sip -pus 

Mel'-e-te 

Me-let'-i-us 

Me-le'-tus 

Mel'-i-a 

Mel'-i-a-des 

Mel-i-bce'-a 


Mel-i-boe'-us 

Mel-i-cer'-tes 

Mel-i-nse'-a 

Mel'-i-ne 

Me-lin'-no 

Mel-i-san'-der 

Me-lis'-sa 

Me-lis'-seus 

Me-lis'-sus 

Mel'-i-te 

Mel'-i-teus 

Mel' -i- to 

Mel-i-to'-des 

Mel'-la 

Mel  -li-us 

Mel-lo-bau'-des 

Mel-lo'-na 

Me-lob'-i-us 

Me-lob’-o-sis 

Me-lob'-o-te 

Me-lo'-des 

Mel-pom'-e-ne 

Mel-pom'-e-nus 

Me'-lus 

Mem'-mi-a 

Mom'-mi-us 

Mem -non 

Mem'-phis 

Me-nsech'-mus 

Me-nal'-ci-das 

Men-a-lip  -pus 

Me-nan'-der 

Me'-nas 

Men'-des 

Me'-ne 

Men-e-clei'-das 

Men'-e-cles 

Me-nec'-ra-tes 

Men-e-dee'-us 

Me-ned’-a-tus 

Men-e-de'-mus 

Men-e-la'-us 

Me-nem  -a-chus 

Men'-e-phron 

Me'-nes 

Men'-es 

Men-es-sech  -mus 

Me-nes'-thes 

Me-nes'-theus 

Me-nes'-thi-us 

Me-nes'-tra-tus 

Me-nex'-e-nus 

Men'-i-das 

Me-nip'-pe 

Me-nip'-pus 

Me-noch^-a-res 

Men-o-do'-rus 

Me-nod  -o-tus 

Me-noe'-ceus 

Me-noe'-tas 

Me-nce'-tes 

Me-noe'-ti-us 

Me-nog'-en-es 

Men '-on 

Men-o-phan’-tus 

Men’-sor 

Men'-tes 

Men '-to 

Men '-tor 

Me-nyl'-lus 

M e-phi -tis 

Mer-ca'-tor 

Mer-cu'-ri-us 

Me-ren'-da 

Mer'-gus 

Mer'-i-cus 

Me'-ri-o-nes 

Mer'-mer-us 

Merm'-na-dse 

Mer-o-bau'-des 

Mer'-o-pe 

Mer'-ops 

Mer'-u-la 

Mer-u-li'-nus 

Me-ryl'-lus 

Mes'-a-teus 

Mes-cin’-i-us 

Mes-o-me'-des 

Mes-sa-li'-na 

Mes-sa-li'-nus 

Mes-sal'-la 

Mes'-sa-peus 

Mes'-s_a-pus 

Mes-se'-ne 

Mes'-si-us 

Mes'-tor 

Mes'-tra 

Me'-ta 

Met'-a-bus 

Met-a-clei'-des 

Me-tag'-e-nes 

Me-ta-nei'-ra 

Met-a-phras'-tes 

Met'-a-pus 

Me-tel'-la 

Me-tel'-lus 

Me-thar'-me 

Me'-tlii-on 

Me-tliod’-i-us 


Meth'-on 

Me-thym'-na 

Meth-ym-nee'-us 

Me-ti-a-du  -sa 

Me-til'-i-us 

Me'-ti-o-che 

Me'-ti-o-chus 

Me'-ti-on 

Me'-tis 

Me'-ti-us 

Me-to-chi'-ta 

Met’-on 

Met'-o-pe 

Met'-o-pus 

Me-trob  -i-us 

Me'-tro-cles 

Me-tro-do  -rus 

Me-troph  -a-nes 

Met'-ti-us 

Me-zen'-ti-us 

Mic'-ci-a-des 

Mic'-ci-on 

Mi-cha'-el 

Mi'-ci-ou 

Mi-cip’-sa 

Mic'-on 

Mic  -ti-o 

Mi'-cy-thus 

Mid'-as 

Mid-e-a'-tis 

Mi-dei'-a 

Mi  -di-as 

Mi-go-ni'-tis 

Mi-le'-tus 

Mi'-li-chus 

Mil'-o 

Mi-lo'-ni-a 

Mil'-tas 

Mil-ti'-a-des 

Mi-mal'-loa 

Mim'-as 

Mim-ner’-mua 

Min'-dar-us 

Min -di-us 

Mi-ner'-va 

Mi-ner-vi'-na 

Mi-nid'-i-us 

Min'-i-o 

Min '-i-us 

Mi'-nos 

Mi-no-tau'-ru8 

Min-ta'-nor 

Min'-_tha 

Mi-nu'-ci-a 

Mi-nu-ci-a'-nU8 

Mi-nu'-ci-us 

Min'-y-se 

Min'-y-as 

M^'-sa 

Mi-sag'-e-nes 

Mi-se'-nus 

Mi-sith'-eus 

Mi-thee'-cus 

Mith'-ras 

Mi-thre'-nes 

Mith-ri-da'-tes 

Mith-ri-da'-tis 

Mi-thri'-nes 

Mith-ro-bar-za’-nes 

Mit-ro-ba'-tes 

Mix-o-par'-the-nos 

Mna-sal'-cas 

Mna'-se-as 

Mnas'-i-cles 

Mna-sil'-o-chus 

Mna-si'-nus 

Mna-sip'-pus 

Mna-sith-eus 

Mnas-i-ti'-mus 

Mna'-son 

Mne-mar'-chus 

Mne  '-me 

Mne'-mon 

Mne-mos'-y-ne 

Mne-ssech’-mus 

Mne-sar'-chus 

Mne'-si-cles 

Mne-sil'-o-chus 

Mne-sim'-a-che 

Mne'-sim'-a-chus 

Mne-siph'-i-lus 

Mne-sip-tol'-e-mus 

Mne-sis'-tra-tus 

Mne-sith'-eus 

Mne-si-ti'-mus 

Mnes’-ter 

Mnes'-tlieus 

Mo-ag'-e-tes 

Mo'-chus 

Mo-cil'-la 

Mod-e-ra'-tus 

Mod-es-ti'-nus 

Mo-des'-tus 

Mod -i-us 

Moe-rag'-e-nes 

Mos'-ris 

Moe'-ro 

Moe'-rc-cles 

Moi'-ra 


Moi-rag'-e-tes 

Mol' -80 

Mol'-i-on 

Mol'-i-o-nes 

Mol-lic'-u-lus 

Mol' -on 

Mo-lor'-chus 

Mo-los'-sus 

Mol-pad'-i-a 

Mol-pag'-o-raa 

Mol' -pis 

Mo'-lus 

Mo'-mus 

Mo-nap'-ses 

Mo-ne'-ta 

Mon'-i-ma 

Mon'-i-mus 

Mon -i-us 

Mon-o-ba'-zus 

Mo-noe'-cus 

Mon-ta'-nua 

Mo-nu  -ni-us 

Mon'-y-chus 

Mop'-sus 

Mor'-cus 

Mor'-i-us 

Mor’-mo 

Mormol'-y-ce 

Mor'-pheus 

Mor'-pho 

Mor'-si-mus 

Mor'-y-chus 

Mor'-zes 

Mos-cham'-par 

Mos'-chi-on 

Mos-cho-pu'-lus 

Mos'-chus 

Mos'-tis 

Mo-tho'-ne 

Mu'-ci-a 

Mu-ci-a'-nu9 

Mu-gil-la'-nus 

Mul'-ci-ber 

Mu -li-us 

Mum-mi-a 

Mum  '_-m  i-us 

Mu-na'-ti-us 

Mu-nych'-i-a 

Mur'-ci-a 

Mur'-cus 

Mu-re  jna 

Mur-ra  -nus 

Mur-rhe'-di-u® 

Mu'-sa 

Mu'-S80 

Mu-S80'-US 

Mus'-ca 

Mu-si-ca'-nus 

Mu-so-ni-a'-nus 

Mu-so'-ni-us 

Mus-tel'-la 

Mus'-ti-us 

Mu-ti-a'-nus 

Mu'-til-us 

Mu'-ti-nes 

Mu'-ti-us 

Mu '-to 

Mu-tu’-nug 

My-ag'-rus 

My-ca-le'-si-dea 

My-ca-les'-si-a 

My-ce'-ne 

My-cer-i  -nus 

Myg'-don 

My-i'-a 

My-i-ag'-rug 

Myl'-lus 

My-nis'-cug 

Myn'-ni-o 

My-rep'-sug 

My-ri'-na 

My-ri'-nus 

My -ris 

Myr-me'-ci-des 

Myr'-mex 

Myr'-mi-don 

My'-ro 

My'-ron 

My-ro-ni-a'-nus 

My-ro-ni-des 

Myr'-rha 

Myr '-si-lug 

Myr'-sus 

Myr'-ti-lug 

Myr -tis 

Myr'-to 

Myr-to-es'-sa 

Myr -ton 

Mys-cel'-lus 

My'-si-a 

My -son 

My-ti-le'-ne 


Na-bar-za'-nes 

Nab-dal'-sa 

Na'-bis 

Nab-o-nas’-sa^ 

Nac'-ca 


Nse’-ni-a 

Nee'-yi-a 

Nee'-vi-ug 

Na-mu'-sa 

Nan'-ni-i 

Nan -no 

Nar-cae'-ua 

Nar-cis'-sua 

Nar'-ses 

Nas'-a-mon 

Nas'-ci-o 

Na-sen'-ni-ua 

Na-si'-ca 

Na-sid-i-e'-nua 

Na-sid  -i-us 

Na'-so 

Na-ta'-lis 

Nat'-ta 

Nau-bol'-i-des 

Nau'-bo-lus 

Nau-clei'-deg 

Nau’-cra-tes 

Nau-cy'-des 

Nau-mach'-i-us 

Nau'-pli-us 

Nau-sic'-a-a 

Nau-sic'-ra-tes 

Nau-sim '-e-don 

Nau-sin'-o-us 

Nau-siph'-a-nea 

Nau-sith'-o-us 

Nau'-tes 

Na'-vi-us 

Nax'-us 

Ne-se'-ra 

Ne-al'-ces 

Ne-an'-theg 

Ne-ar'-chus 

N  e-broph  '-o-nus 

Neb'-rus 

Nec'-o 

Nec-tan'-a-bia 

Nec-tar'-i-us 

Ned -a 

Ne-du'-sia 

Ne'-is 

Ne-lei'-des 

Ne'-leus 

Nem'-e-a 

Ne-mei'-us 

Ne-mer'-tes 

N  e-mes-i-a'-nus 

Nem  '-e-sis 

Ne-mes'-i-us 

Ne-oc'-les 

Ne-o-la'-ua 

Ne'-on 

Ne'-o-phron 

Ne-oph'-y-tua 

Ne-op-tol'-e-mua 

Neph'-e-le 

Nep'-os 

Ne-po-ti-a'-nua 

Nep-tu-ni'-ne 

Nep-tu'-nus 

Ne-rat'-i-ua 

Ne'-re-is 

Ne-rei'-ua 

Ne'-reus 

Ne'-ri-tus 

Ner'-i-us 

Ner'-o 

Ner-u-li'-nus 

Ner'-va 

Ne-sai'-a 

Ne-si-o'-tes 

Ne'-so 

Nes'-sus 

Nes'-tor 

Nes-tor'-i-deg 

Nes-tor'-i-us 

Ni-cee'-a 

Ni-cse-ar'-chug 

Ni-cse'-as 

Ni-cse'-ne-tug 

Ni-cag'-o-ras 

Ni-can'-der 

Ni-ca'-nor 

Ni-car-chu9 

Ni-car'-e-te 

Ni-ca'-tor 

Ni-ce 

Ni-ce'-pho-rua 

Ni-ce -ra-tus 

Ni'-ce-ros 

Ni-ce'-tas 

Ni  -ci-as 

Ni-cip'-pe 

Ni-cip'-pug 

Ni'-co 

Ni-co-bu'-la 

Ni-co-bu'-lus 

Ni-coch'-a-res 

Ni'-coc-les 

Ni-coc'-ra-tes 

Ni-coc' -re-on 

Ni-co-da'-mus 

Ni-co-de'-mus 

Ni-co-do'-ru^ 


Ni-co-la'-us 

Ni-col'-o-chus 

N i-co-mach  -i-dea 

Ni-com'-a-chug 

Ni-co-me'-des 

Ni'-con 

Ni-coph'-a-nea 
Ni'-co-phon 
Ni-cos'-the-neg 
Ni-cos'-tra-te 
Ni-cos'-tra-tua 
Nig'-er 
Ni-gid'-i-us 
Ni-grin-i-a'-nus 
Ni-gri'-nus 
Ni'-leus 
Ni-lox'-e-nus 
Ni'-lus 
Nin'»ni-ua 
Ni'-nus 
Nin'-y-aa 
Ni’-o-be 
Ni-pha'-tea 
Ni'-reus 
Nl'-s_us 
Ni-to'-cria 
No-bil'-i-or 
Noc'-tu-a 
No-do'-tus 
No-men-ta'-nus 
Nom'-i-a 
Nom'-i-us 
Nom'-os 
No'-na-cris 
•  No-ni-a'-nus 
No'-ni-us 
Non'-no-sus 
Non '-nus 
No'-rax 
Nor-ba'-nua 
Nor'-ti-a 
Nos'-sis 
Nos'-tia 
Nos'-ti-mu3 
No-thip'-pus 
No-va-ti-a'-nus 
No-va'-tus 
No-vel' -li-us 
No-vel'-lus 
No-ven '-si-leg 
Nov'-i-us 
Nox 

Nu'-ci-us 

Nu'-rna 

Nu-me'-ni-ug 

Nu-mer  -i-a 

Nu-mer-i-a'-nue 

Nu-mer'-i-us 

Nu-mes'-ti-us 

Nu-mi'-ci-us 

Nu'-mi-da 

Nu-mid'-i-cus 

Nu-mid'-i-us 

Nu-mis-i-a'-nus 

Nu-mis'-i-us 

Num'-i-tor 

Nu-mi-to'-ri-ua 

Num'-mi-us 

Nu-mo'-ni-us 

Nyc-te'-is 

Nyc'-teus 

Nyc-tim'-e-ne 

Nym-phid-i-a'-nus 

Nym-phid'-i-us 

Nym-phis 

Nym'-phi-us 

Nym-pho-do'-rus 

Nym-phod'-o-tus 

Nyp’-si-us 

Ny'-sa 

Ny-sae'-us 

Ny-si'-a-des 

Ny'-sus 


O-ar'-ses 

O-ax'-es 

Ob'-la-chug 

Ob'-o-das 

Ob'-ri-mus 

Ob'-se-queng 

Ob-sid  -i-us 

Ob'-si-us 

Ob-ul-tro'-ni-ua 

O-ca-lei'-a 

Oc'-ci-a 

O-ce-an'-i-dea 

O-ce'-a-nus 

O-cel '-la 

O-cel-la '-tee 

O-cel-li'-na 

O-cel'-lus 

Och'-i-mug 

Och'-us 

Oc'-nus 

Oc'-re-a 

O-cri'-si-a 

Oc-ta'-vi-a 

Oc-ta-vi-a'-nus 
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Oc-t  a' -vi.es 

Oc-to-re’*nus 

O-cyd-ro-mus 

O-cyp-e-te 

O-cyr'-ho-e 

Od-e-na'-thus 

O-di'-tes 

Od'-i-us 

O-do-a-cer 

O-dys'-seus 

<E-ag'-rus 

(E  -ax 

CE'-ba-Ius 

(E'-ba-res 

(E-bo'-tas 

<E-cu-men'-i-us 

(E' -di-pus 

CE-nan'-the 

CE'-neus 

(E-ni-as 

CE  -no-e 

CE-nom-ar'-chus 

(E-nom'-a-us 

(E-no'-ne 

<E-nop -i-des 

CE-nop'-i-on 

CE-not'-ro-pee 

(E-no'-trus 

CE-o-ba'-zus 

(E'-o-clus 

GE-ol'-y-cus 

(E-o'-nus 

CE-sal-ces 

CE-tol'-i-nus 

(E-tos-y-rus 

(E'-ty-lus 

O-fel'-la 

O-fel'-lus 

O-fT-li-us 

O-go'-a 

O-guP -ni-us 

O-gy'-ges 

O-gy'-gus 

O-i'-cles 

O-i'-leus 

Ol'-bi-a-des 

O'-len 

0-1  en' -ni-us 

O'-len-us 

Ol'-li-us 

Ol-o-pher'-nes 

Ol'-o-rus 

Ol'-tha-cus 

O-lyb'-ri-us 

O-lym'-ni-us 

O-lym -pi-a-cus 

O-lym -pi-as 

O-lym -pi-cus 

O-]  ym-pi-o-do’-rus 

O-lym  -pi-on 

O-lym-pi-os'-the-nes 

O-lym '-pi-us 

O-lym '-pus 

O-lyn'-thi-us 

O-lyn'-thus 

O-ma  -di-us 

O'-mi-as 

Om  -bri-mu3 

Om  -bri-us 

Om'-pha-le 

Om-phal'-i-oa 

O-nee'-thus 

O  -nas-i-me  -d©s 

O-nas'-i-mus 

Cn'-a-sus 

O-na'-tas 

On'-ca 

On-cee  -us 

On-cbes'-tus 

On'-cus 

O-ne'-sas 

On-e-sic'-ri-tus 

O-ne'-si-lus 

O-nes'-i-mus 

O-nes'-tes 

O-ne'-tor 

O-nom'-a-cles 

On-o-mac'-ri-tus 

On-o-mar  -chus 

On-o-mas'-tus 

On-o-san'-der 

O-phel'-i-on 

O-phel'-i-us 

O-phel-las 

O-phel'-tes 

Opb'-i-on 

O-pil’-i-us 

O-pi-mi-a 

O-pi'-mi-us 

Op'-i-ter 

Op-i- ter' -ni-us 

Op'-la-cus 

Op'-pi-a 

Op -pi- an' -i-cus 

Op-pi-a'-nus 

Op-pi  d'-i-us 

Op' -pi-us 

Op  -si-ue 


Op-ta'-tue 

O-ra'-ta 

Or-bi-a'-na 

Or-bic'-i-us 

Or-bil'-i-us 

Or'-bi-us 

Or-bo'-na 

Or'-chi-us 

Or-chiv'-i-us 

Or-chom'-e-nus 

Or-civ'-i-us 

Or-dov'-i-ces 

O-re'-a-des 

O-rS'-as 

O-rei’-tby-ia 

O-res'-tes 

O-res'-theus 

O-res-til'-la 

Or-^eh-o-rix 

Or-i-ba'-si-us 

O-rig'-e-nes 

O-ri'-on 

Or'-me-nus 

Or’-neus 

Or-no-do-pan'-tes 

Or-ny'-ti-on 

Or'-ny-tus 

O-ro'-des 

O-roe-ban '-ti-us 

O-roe '-ses 

O-roe'-tes 

Or'-o-lus 

O-rom  -e-don 

O-ron'-tes 

O-ron’-ti-us 

O-ron-to-ba'-tes 

Or-o-pher'-nes 

O-ro'-si-us 

Or'-pheus 

Or-phid'-i-us 

Or'-phi-tus 

Or-sab'-a-ris 

Or-sil'-o-chus 

Or'-ta-lus 

Or-thag'-o-ras 

Or  -thi-a 

Or-ti-ag'-on 

Or-tyg'-i-a 

Orx  -i-nes 

O-si'-ris 

O-si-us 

Os'-ro-es 

Os'-sa 

Os-sip '-a-ga 

Os-to '-ri-us 

O-ta-cil-i-a 

O-ta-cil'-i-us 

O-ta'-nes- 

Oth'-o 

O-tho-ni-a'-nus 

Oth-ry'-a-des 

Oth-ry'-neus 

O-tre'-ra 

Ot'-reus 

O'-tus 

O'-tys 

0'-vi-a# 

O-vid’-i-us 

O-vI'-ni-us 

O'-vi-us 

Ox'-a-thres 

Ox-y-ar'-tes 

Ox-yd  -a-tes 

Ox'-y-lus 

Ox-yn'-tas 

Ox-yth -e-mis 


Pa-ca'-ri-us 

Pa-ca-ti-a’-nus 

Pa-ca'-tu-la 

Pa-ca'-tns 

Pac-ci-a'-nus 

Pac'-ci-us 

Pa-cen'-sis 

Pach’-es 

Pa-cho-mi-us 

Pa-chym -e-res 

Pac-i-a'-nus 

Pa-cid'-i-i 

Pa-cil'-i-us 

Pa-co-ni-a'-nus 

Pa-co'-ni-us 

Pac'-o-rus 

Pac  -ti-us 

Pac'-ty-as 

Pa-cul'-la 

Pa-cu'-vi-i 

Pa-cu’-vi-us 

Pee  -an 

Pee-a '-ni-us 

Pee  -on 

Pee-o-ni-a 

Pee-o  -ni-us 

Pee-ris'-a-des 

Pee-ti'-nus 

Pee'-tus 

Pag-a-sae'-us 


Pa-gon'-das 

Pal-ee-ol'-o-gus 

Pa-lee'-mon 

Pa-lee -pha-tus 

Pa-lees-tl'-nus 

Pal'-a-mas 

Pal-a-me'-des 

Pal-a-ti'-nus 

Pal-es 

Pal-fu'-ri-us 

Pal-i-ca'-nus 

Pal  -i-cus 

Pal'-la-das 

Pal-lad'-i-us 

Pal-lan'-ti-a 

Pallan'-ti-as 

Pal  -las 

Pal-le'-ne 

Pal-le'-nis 

Pal' -lor 

Pal'-ma 

Pam'-me-nes 

Pam'-pbil-a 

Pam-phil'-i-das 

Pam'-pbi-lus 

Pam'-phos 

Pam'-pby-lus 

Pam-prep  -i-us 

Pan 

Pan-a-ce'-a 

Pan-a-chee'-a 

Pa-nee  -nus 

Pa-nee -ti-us 

Pa-nee  -to-lus 

Pa-nee'-us 

Pan'-a-res 

Pa-nar'-e-tus 

Pan'-cra-tes 

Pan'-cra-tis 

Pan-crat'-i-us 

Pan'-da 

Pan-dar'-e-os 

Pan'-da-rus 

Pan-de'-mos 

Pan-di’-on 

Pan-di-on'-i-dee 

Pan-do'-ra 

Pan-do'-rus 

Pan'-dro-sos 

Pan'-dus_ 

Pan-bel-le '-ni-us 

Pan'-i-des 

Pan-o-do'-rus 

Pan-om-pbee'-us 

Pan'-o-pe 

Pan'-_o-peus 

Pa-no'-pi-on 

Pa-nop'-tes 

Pan'-sa 

Pan'-ta-cles 

Pan-tee  -nus 

Pan-tal'-e-on 

Pan-tau'-cbus 

Pan-tel'-e-us 

Pan-tbei'-a 

Pan-thoe'-dus 

Pan'-tbo-us 

Pan'-ti-as 

Pan-tu-le’-i-us 

Pan-ur'-gas 

Pa-ny'-a-sis 

Pa-pee'-us 

Paph'-i-a 

Paph'-us 

Pa  -pi-a 

Pa'-pi-as_ 

Pa-pin-i-a  -rrtie 

Pa-pin'-i-us 

Pa-pi  -ri-us 

Pa '-pi-us 

Pap -pus 

Pci'-pus 

Pap'-y-lus 

Pa  -ra 

Par'-a-lus 

Par'-cee 

Par'-dus 

Pa-re'-go-ros 

Pa-rei'-a 

Par  -is 

Pa-ris'-a-des 

Par-men -i-des 

Par-men -i-on 

Par-men-is'-cus 

Par'-me-non 

Par-men’-sis 

Par'-mys 

Par-nas'-sus 

Par-ne'-thi-us 

Par-nop'-i-us 

Pa-ro'-reus 

Par-rba'-si-us 

Par-tha-mas'-ir-is 

Par-tba-mas'-pa-tes 

Par-then'-ba 

Par-tben-i-a -nus 

Par'-the-nis 

Par-tben'-i-us 

Par-then-o-pee  '-us 


Par-then'-o-pe 

Par'-tben-os 

Pa-rys'-a-tis 

Pas-cha-si'-nus 

Pa'-se-as 

Pa'-si-as 

Pa-si-comp’-sa 

Pa-sic'-ra-tes 

Pas'd-das 

Pas-i-me'-lus 

Pa-sin'-i-cus 

Pa -si-on 

Pa-siph'-a-e 

Pa-sipb'-i-lus 

Pa-sip -pi-das 

Pa-sit'-e-les 

Pa-sith'-e-a 

Pas-si-e'-nus 

Pas'-tor 

Pa-tee'-ci 

Pa-tee  -cus 

Pat'-a-reus 

Pa-tel'-la 

Pa-ter'-cu-lus 

Pa-ter'-nus 

Pa-tis'-cus 

Pat-i-zei'-tbes 

Pa-tri'-ci-us 

Pa-trob'-i-us 

Pa-troc'-les 

Pa-troc  -lus 

Pa-troph'-i-lus 

Pa-tro'-us 

Pa-tul'-ci-us 

Pat'-zo 

Pau'-la 

Pau-li-a'-nus 

Pau-li'-na 

Pau-li'-nus 

Pau'-lu-lus 

Pau'-lus 

Pau-san'-i-as 

Pau'-si-as 

Pau-si'-ras 

Pau-sis'-tra-tus 

Pau-son 

Pax 

Pax-ee'-a 

Pax'-a-mus 

Pa-zal'-las 

Pe-da'-ni-us 

Pe-dar'-i-tas 

Pe-da'^ri-us 

Ped-i-a'-nus 

Ped'-i-as  # 

Ped-i-as'-i-mus 

Ped'-i-us 

Ped'-o 

Pe-du-cee-a'-nus 

Pe-du'-cee-us 

Pe'-ga-sus 

Pei  -ree'-us 

Pei-ran'-tbus 

Pei'-ra-sus 

Pei-re’-ne 

Pei-rith'-o-us 

Pei'-ro-os 

Pei-san'-der 

Pei-se'-nor 

Pei'-si-as 

Pei-sid  -i-ce  # 

Pei-sis-trat'-i-dee 

Pei-sis'-tra-tus 

Pei -son 

Pei-tbag'-o-ras 

Pei'-tho 

Pei'-tbon 

Pe-lag'-i-us 

Pel'-a-gon 

Pel-a-gon'-i-us 

Pe-lar'-ge 

Pe-las'-ga 

Pe-las'-gus 

Pe-lei'-des 

Pel-e-thro'-ni-us 

Pe'-leus 

Pel'-i-a-des 

Pel'-i-as 

Pe-lig'-nus 

Pel'-len 

Pel-lo'-ni-a 

Pel-o-pei'-a 

Pe-lop'-i-das 

Pel-ops 

Peb -or 

Pe-na'-tes 

Pe-ne'-i-us 

Pe-nel'-e-os 

Pe-nel’-o-pe 

Pen-e-tra'-lis 

Pen -nus 

Pen-tad'-i-us 

Pen-thes-i-leF-a 

Pen  -theus 

Pen'-tbi-lus 

Pen'-u-la 

Pep-a-gom'-e-nus 

Pepb-re'-do 

Pe-pro-me-ne 


Pe’-ra 

Pe-ree'-tbus 

Per-cen '-ni-us 

Per-dic  -cas 

Per'-dix 

Per-e-gri'-nus 

Pe-ren'-nis 

Per'-e-us 

Per'-ga-mos 

Per'-ga-mus 

Per-i-an'-der 

Per-i-boe  -a 

Per-i-clei'-tus 

Per'-i-cles 

Per-i-clym  '-e-nus 

Pe-ric'-ly-tus 

Per-ic-ti'-o-ne 

Per-i-e'-res 

Pe-rig'-e-nes 

Per-i-la'-us 

Pe-ril'-lus 

Per-i-me'-de 

Per-i-me'-des 

Per-i-me'-le 

Per'-i-pbas 

Per-i-phe'-tes 

Pe'-ro 

Pe-rol'-la 

Per-pen'-na 

Per-per'-na 

Per-pet'-u-us 

Per-see'-us 

Per'-se  # 

Per-se'-i-des 

Per-sepb'-o-ne 

Per'-ses 

Per’-seus 

Per'-si-cus 

Per'-si-us 

Per'-so 

Per'-ti-nax 

Pes-cen '-ni-us 

Pes-si-nun'-tia 

Pet'-e-os 

Pet'-i-cus 

Pe-til-li-us 

Pe-ti'-nes  # 

Pet-o-si'-ris 

Pe-tree'-a 

Pe-t  ree'-us 

Pe-tre'-i-us 

Pet'-ri-chus  # 

Pe-tri-cor  -di-u9 

Pe '-t.ro 

Pe'-tron 

Pe-tro’-nas 

Pe-tro'-ni-a 

Pe-tro-ni-a'-nus 

Pe-tro' -ni-us 

Pe-tro-sid'-i-us 

Pe'-trus 

Peu-ces'-tas 

Peu-cet'-i-us 

Phac'-ra-ses 

Phee'-ax 

Phee  -di-ma 

Phee'-di-mus 

Phae'-don 

Pbee'-dra 

Pbee'-dri-as 

Phee'-drus 

Phee'-i-nus 

Phee'-mon 

Phse-nar'-e-te 

Phae'-ne-as 

Pbee-nip'-pus 

Phaen'-Da 

Pheen'-nus 

Pheen'-ops 

Pbees’-tus 

Pha’-e-tbon 

Pb  a-e- thon '-ti-as 

Pha-e-tbu'-sa 

Pha-gi'-ta 

Pba-lee'-cus 

Pbal-a-crus 

Pha-lan'-tbus 

Phal'-a-ris 

Phal'-ces 

Phal'-e-as 

Pba-le'-reus 

Pha-le'-ri-on 

Pba-le'-rus 

Pba-li'-nus 

Pba'-me-as 

Phan'-es 

Phan'-i-as 

Pban'-o-cles 

Pha-noc'-_ri-tus 

Phan-o-de'-mus 

Pba-nod -i-cus 

Pha-nom  -a-chus 

Pba-nos  '-the-nes 

Phan'-o-teus 

Pha-notb'-e-a 

Phan-tas'-i-a 

Pban'-ton 

Pha'-on 

Pba-rac'-i-das 


Pba-ras'-man-es 

Pha'-rax 

Pha'-ris 

Phar-ma-cei’-a 

Pbar-mac  -i-des 

Phar-na-ba'-zus 

Phar'-na-ces 

Pbar-na-pa'-tea 

Pbar-nas'-pes 

Pbar-nu'-cnus 

Pbar'-us 

Phar-y-gee'-a 

Pba'-sis 

Pba-yl'-lus 

Phe-ci-a'-nus 

Pbe-geus 

Pbei'-di-as 

Phei-dip  -pi-des 

Pbei-dip'-pus 

Phei'-don 

Phe'-mi-us 

Phe-mon-o-e 

Phen'-e-us 

Phe-ree'-a 

Phe-rau'-las 

Pher'-e-clus 

Phe-rec'-ra-tes 

Pber-e-cy'-des 

Phe-ren  -i-cus 

Pher'-es  # 

Pbe-re'-ti-as 

Pher-e-ti'-ma 

Pbe-re'-tus 

Pher'-on 

Phe-ru'-sa 

Phi'-a-lus 

Phi-gal'-i-a 

Pbig  -a-lus 

Pbil'-a 

Phil  a-del'-phtlS 

Pbi  lee'-ni 

Phi-lee -nis 

Phi-lee -us 

Phil'-a-ger 

Phil-ag' -ri-us 

Phil-am'-mon 

Phi-lar'-e-tus 

Phil-ar-gyr'-i-us 

Phil'-e 

Phil'-e-as 

Phi-le'-me-nuSv 

Phi-le'-mon 

Phi-le'-si-as 

Phi-le'-sius 

Pbil-e-tee'-rus** 

Phi-le'-tas 

Phi-lejtes 

Phi-leu  -me-nos 

Phil  -eus 

Phil-i-a-das 

Phil-i-das 

Phi-lin'-na 

Phi-li'-nus 

Phi-1  ip-pi-cus 

Phi-lip '-pi-des 

Phi-lip'-pus 

Phi-lis'-cus 

Phi-]is'-ti-on 

Phi-lis'-tis 

Phi-lis'-tus 

Phil-la '-ti-us 

Phil'-lis 

Phil'-ly-ra 

Phil’-o 

Phi-loch'-a-res 

Phil-o-cliar'-i-das 

Phi-locb-o-ru8 

Pbil'-o-cles 

Phi-loc'-ra-tes 

Phi-loc-te'-tes 

Phil-o-da-mei'-a 

Phil-o-da'-mus 

Phil-o-de'-mus 

Phi-lod'-i-ce 

Phi-lod'-o-tus 

Pbi-loe’-tius 

Phi-log '-e-nes 

Phil-o-]a'-us 

Phi-lom  -_a-cbus 

Pbil-o-ma'-ter 

Pbil-o-me'-la 

Phil-o-me-lei'-des 

Phil-o-me'-lus 

Phil-om-nes'-tus 

Phil-o-mu'-sus 

PHl  -on  # 

Pbi-lon -i-cus 
Phi-Ion -i-des 
Phi-lon'-o-e 
Phi-Ion -o-me 
Phi-Ion  -o-mus 
Phi-lop  -a-tor 
Phil'-o-phron 
Phil-o-poe'-men 
Phi-lop -o-n us 
Phil-o-steph  -a-nus 
Pbil-o-stor'-gi-us 
Pbi-los'-tra-tus 
Pbi-lo  -ta 
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Phi-lo'-tas 

Pit’-a-ne 

Pol-y-do'-rus 

Pres -bon 

Py-rach’-mon 

Rhin’-thon 

Phi -loth -eus 

Pith-o-la'-us 

Pol-y-ei'-des 

Pre-sen-te-i-us 

Py-rsech’-mes 

Rhod’-e 

Phil-o-ti’-mus 

Pith -on 

Pol-y-ei-dus 

Pri'-a-mus 

Py’-ra-mus 

Rho-del’-a 

Phi-lox’-e-nus 

Pit'-i-o 

Pol-y-euc’-tus 

Pri-a-pa’-ti-us 

Pri-ap'-us 

Py-ran’-der 

Rhod-o-gu'-ne 

Phil-o-zo'-e 

Pit-ta-cus 

Pol-yg-no'-tus 

Po-lyg'-o-nus 

Py-rei’-cus 

Py’-res 

Rhod'-on 

Phil'-ti-as 

Pit'-the-us 

Pri-mi-gen’-i-a 

Rhod’-o-pe 

Phi-lu’-me-nus 

Pit'-y-reus 

Pol-y-hym’-ni-a 

Pol-y-i'-dus 

Pri'-mus 

Pyr-gen’-sis 

Rhod’-o-phon 

Phi-lus'-ci-us 

Pit’-ys 

Pris'-ca 

Pyr’-gi-on 

Rhod’-o-pis 

Phi-lyl'-li-us 

Pi-us 

Pol-y-me'-de 

Pris-ci-a'-nus 

Pyr-got'-e-Ies 

Rhod’-os 

Phil'-y-ra 

Pix-o’-da-rus 

Po-ly-me-la 

Pris-cil-la 

Pyr-i-lam’-pes 

Rhoe'-cus 

Phi’-neus 

Pla-cid'-i-a 

Pol-ym-nes'-tua 

Pris-cil-li-a  ’-nus 

Py-rom’-a-chus 

Rhoe-me-tal’-cee 

Phin’-ti-as 

Plac'*i-dus 

Pol-ym'-ni-a 

Pris-ci'-nus 

Pyr’-rha 

Rhce’-o 

Phleg’-on 

Plac'-i-tus 

Pol-y-nei’-ces 

Pris-cus 

Pyr’-rhi-as 

Rhce-te’-i-a 

Phleg’-y-as 

Plse-to-ri-us 

Pol-y-pe'-mon 

Pri-ver'-nas 

Pyr’-rhon 

Rhce’-tus 

Phle'-on 

Plag-u-le'-i-u3 

Pol-y-phan'-tas 

Pro-89 -re-si-us 

Pyr'-rhus 

Rhop’-a-lus 

Phli’-as 

Plan-cl'-na 

Pol-y-phe'-mus 

Prob-a 

Py-thse'-ne-tus 

Ric’-i-mer 

Phob’-us 

Plan'-ci-ug 

Pol'-y-phron 

Pol-y-po-e'-tes 

Prob'-us 

Py-thag'-o-ras 

Ro-bi’-gus 

Pho’-cas 

Plan'-cus 

Proc'-as 

Pyth-an’-ge-lus 

Ro’-ma 

Pho'-ci-on 

Plan'-ta 

Pol-y-sper'-chon 

Proch-i-rus 

Py-tha-ra’-tus 

Ro-ma'-nus 

Pho'-cus 

Pla-nu'-des 

Pol-y-steph'-a-nus 

Po-lys'-tra-tus 

Pro-cil-la 

Py’-the-as 

Ro-mil’-i-us 

Pho-cyl’-i-des 

Pla-tre'-a 

Pro-cil'-li-us 

Py’-then 

Ro’-mu-lus 

Phoe-ba -di-us 

Plat'-o 

Pol-y-tech  '-nus 

Pro-cil'-lus 

Py-ther’-mon 

Ro'-mus 

Phce’-be 

Pla-to-ni-us 

Pol-y-ti'-mus 

Pro-clei’-a 

Py-ther’-mus 

Ros-cil’-lu3 

Phoe -bi-das 

Plat'-or 

Po-lyx'-e-na 

Proc'-les 

Py’-thes 

Ros’-ci-us 

Phce'-bus 

Plau'-ti-a 

Po-lyx-en’-i-das 

Proc'-lus 

Py’-theus 

Ro-si-a'-nua 

Phoe-nic’-i-des 

Plau-ti-a'-nus 

Po-lyx'-e-nus 

Proc'-ne 

Py’-thi-as 

Rox-a’-na 

Phoe’-nix 

Plau-til'-la 

Po-lyx’-o 

Pro-cop -i-U3 

Proc’-ris 

Py-thi-on’-i-ce 

Ru-bel'-li-u3 

Phol’-us 

Plau'-ti-us 

Pol-y-ze'-luB 

Py’-this 

Ru-bre’-nus 

Phor’-bas 

Plau-tus 

Po-mo'-na 

Pro-crus ’-tes 

Py’-thi-us 

Ru'-bri-a 

Phor-be’-nus 

Plei'-a-des 

Pom-pse-di-us 

Pro-cu-le'-i-us 

Py-tho-clei’-des 

Ru'-bri-us 

Phor'-ci-des 

Ple'-i-on-e 

Pom-pe-i-a 

Proc'-u-lus 

Py’-tho-cles 

Ru-fil'-la 

Phor'-cus 

Pleis-tae  '-ne-tas 

Pom-pe-i-a'-nus 

Prod-i-cus 

Py-thoc’-ri-tus 

Ru-fil-lus 

Phor-cyn'-i-des 

Phor’-mi-on 

Pleis-tar'-chus 

Pom-pe'-i-us 

Pro-do-rus 

Py-tho-da’-mus 

Ru-fin-i-a’-nus 

Pleis'-the-nes 

Pom-pil'-i-us 

Proe-tus 

Py-thod’-i-cus 

Ru-f  l’-nus 

Phor’-mis 

Pleis-to'-a-nax 

Pom-po'-ni-a 

Prom-a-chor'-ma 

Py-tho-do’-ris 

Ru'-fi-o 

Pho-ro’-neus 

Ple-min'-i-us 

Pom-po'-ni-us 

Prom -a-chus 

Py-tho-do’-rus 

Py’-thon 

Ru’-fi-us 

Pho-ro'-nis 

Plem-nse'-us 

Pom-po-si-a'-nus 

Pomp-ti'-nus 

Pom-py-lus 

Pon'-ti-a 

Pro-math'-i-des 

Ru'-fo 

Phos’-pho-rus 

Pho-ti’-nus 

Pho’-ti-us 

Plen'-ni-us 

Ple-sim  ’-a-chus 
Pleu-ra'-tus 

Pro-me'-theus 

Pro-nse'-a 

Pro-nap'-i-des 

Pro  -n  ax 

Py-thon’-i-cus 

Ru  -fus 

Ru'-ga 

Rul-li-a'-nus 

Phox-i-das 

Pleu'-ron 

Pon-ti-a'-nus 

Quad-ra-til’-la 

Rul'-lus 

Phra-at’-a-ces 

Plex-au'-re 

Pon'-ti-cus 

Pron  '-o-e 

Quad-ra’-tus 

Ru-mil’-i-a 

Phra-a'-tes 

Plex-ip'-pus 

Pon-tid'-i-a 

Pron  ’-o-mus 

Quad’-ri-frons 

Ru-mi'-na 

Phrad’-mon 

Plin’-i-us 

Pon-tid'-i-us 

Pron  '-o-us 

Qua  d-ri-ga '  -ri-us 

Run-cl'-na 

Phran'-za 

Plis-to-nI'-cus 

Pon-ti-fic-i-us 

Pro'-nu-ba 

Quar-ti’-nus 

Ru’-pa 

Phra-or’-tes 

Ploc'-a-mua 

Pon-til'-i-us 

Pro-per'-t.i-us 

Quer-que-tu-la'-nro 

Ru-pil’-i-us 

Ru '-pi-us 

Phra-sa-or'-tea 

Plo-ti’-na 

Pon-tin’-i-us 

Pro-pin ’-quis 

Qui’-es 

Phras’-i-us 

Plo-ti-nus 

Pon'-ti-us 

Pros-er'-pi-na 

Qui-e'-tus 

Rus’-ca 

Phrat-a-gu’-ne 

Plo'-ti-us 

Pon'-tus 

Pros '-per 
Pros-ta’-ti-us 

Quin-ti-a’-nus 

Rus'-ci-us 

Phrat-a-pher’-nee 

Plu-tar'-chus 

Po-pil-li-a 

Po-pil’-li-us 

Quin-til-i-a’-nus 

Ru’-si-us 

Phrix'-us 

Plu'-ti-on 

Pro-tag’-o-ras 

Quin-til’-i-us 

Ru’-eo 

Phron'-tis 

Plu'-to 

Pop-u-lo'-ni-a 

Prot-a-gor'-i-des 

Quin-til’-lus 

Quin’-ti-us 

Ru’-sor 

Phron’-ton 

Plu'-ton 

Por'-ci-a 

Pro-tar'-chus 

Rus-ti-a'-nus 

Phryg  -i-a 

Plu'-tus 

Por-ci'-na 

Pro'-te-as 

Quin’-tus 

Rus-ti-cel'-li-us 

Phry-gil'-lus 

Phry'-lus 

Phry -ne 

Phry’-nich-us 

Plu'-vi-us 

Por'-ci-us 

Pro-tes-i-la'-us 

Qui-ri-na’-lis 

Rus-ti-cel’-lua 

Pny-tag-o-ras 

Pod-a-lei’-ri-us 

Po-dar’-ces 

Por-phyr'-i-o 

Por-pbyr’-i-on 

Por-phyr'-i-us 

Pro'-teus 

Proth-o-e’-nor 

Proth'-o-us 

Qui-ri’-nus 

Rus’-ti-cus 

Rus’-ti-us 

Ru-til’-i-a 

Phry-nis'-cus 

Po-dar'-ge 

Por-phy-ro-gen  ’-i-tus 
Por’-ri-ma 

Por’-een-a,  Por-se'-na 
Por*tha'-on 

Pro-to-ge-nei'-a 

Pro-tog’-e-nes 

Prot'-ys 

Prox’-e-nus 

Ra-bi'-ri-us 

Ru-til’-i-us 

Phryn'-nis 

Phry '-non 

Phry '-nus 

Poe'-as 

Poe-man'-der 

Pce'-na 

Ra-bo’-ni-us 

Ra-bu-le’-i-us 

Ra-cil-i-a 

Ru’-ti-lus 

Phthi’-a 

PcB'-ni-us 

Por-ti-ca'-nus 

Prox'-i-mus 

Ra-cil’-i-us 

Sab '-a 

Phthi'-us 

Po-go-na'-tus 

Por-tu-nus 

Pru-den’-ti-us 

Ra’-ci-us 

Sab'-a-ces 

Phur’-nes 

Pol-e-mar'-chu8 

P6’-rus 

Pru’-si-as 

Rae’-ci-us 

Sab’-a-con 

Phur-nu’-tus 

Po-lem'-i-us 

Pos’-ca 

Pryt'-a-nis 

Ra-go’-ni-us 

Sa-ba’-zi-ua 

Phyl'-a-cus 

Po-lem-o-cles 

Po-sei-dip'-pus 

Psam'-a-the 

Ral’-la 

Sab'-ba 

JPhy-lar'-chus 

Pol-e-moc  '-ra-tes 

Po-sei'-don 

Psam-a-to-si’-ris 

Ram’-mi-us 

Sa-bel’-li-ua 

Phy -las 

Pol-e-mon 

Po-sei-do'-ni-us 

Psam-men '-i-tus 

Ram -nus 

Sa-bel’-lus 

SPhy’-les 

Pol'-i-as 

Po-si'-des 

Psam-mis 

Ram’-ses 

Sa-bic'-tas 

Phy’-leus 

Pol'-i-chus 

Pos-sid-i-us 

Psam-mit-i-chus 

Ra’-ni-us 

Sa-bid'-i-us 

Phyl'-i-das 

Pol’-i-eus 

Pos'-sis 

Psa'-on 

Ra-vil’-la 

Sa-bi'-na 

Phy]  -li-das 

Pol-i-or-ce-tes 

Pos-tu'-mi-a 

Psel-lus 

Re-bi'-lus 

Sa-bin'-i-a 

Phyl'-lis 

Pol-is 

Pos-tu’-mi-us 

Psi’-ax 

Re-car'-a-nus 

Sa-bin-i-a’-nus 

Phyl-lod'-o-ce 

Pol'-i-tes 

Post-u-mu-le  ’-nus 

Psil’-as 

Re-cep -tus 

Sa-bi’-nus 

Ph  y-rom  -a-chnfl 

Pol-i-u-chos 

Post'-u-mus 

Psoph’-is 

Rec'-tus 

Sa-bri’-na 

Phys-a-dei’-a 

Phys'-si-as 

Pol  -la 

Post-ver’-ta 

Psy'-che 

Re-dic'-u-lus 

Sab'-u-la 

Pol'-les 

Post-v5'-la 

Psy-chris'-tus 

Red'-ux 

Sa-bu'-ra 

Phyt'-a-lus 

Phy  t'-on 

Pol'-lex 

Po-tara'-i-us 

Pter'-as 

Re-ga-li-a’-nus 

Sab’-us 

Pol-li-a’-nus 

Pot'-a-mo 

Pter  -e-las 

Rt-gil’-la 

Sac'-a-da3 

Phyx’-i-us 

Pic'-tor 

Pol'-li-o 

Pot'-a-mon 

Ptol-e-mee'-us 

Re-gil-len’-sis 

Sac’-cus 

Pol'-lis 

Po-thse'-us 

Ptol’-i-chus 

Re-gil’-lus 

Sa-cer’  dos 

Pi-cnni  -mis 

Pol-lu'-tia 

Po-thel-nus 

Pto-us 

Re-gi’-nus 

Sa-cra’-ti/ir 

Pi'-cus 

Pol' -lux 

Po-thi’-nus 

Pu-blic’-i-a 

Reg’-u-lus 

Sa’’-cro-vir 

Pi'-er-i-des 

Po-lus 

Poth'-os 

Pu-blic'-i-us 

Rem’-mi-us 

Sad'-a-les 

Pi'-er-us 

Pol-y-8e’-nu3 

Pot-i-tus 

Pu-blic-o-la 

Rem '-us 

Sad'-o-cus 

Pi'-et-as 

Pol-y-au'-thes 

Po-to'-ne 

Pu-blil'-i-a 

Re-pen-ti’-nus 

Sad-y-at'-tes 

Pil'-i-a 

Pol-y-a-ra’-tus 

Prse-cil'-i-us 

Pu-blil-i-us 

Re-po-si-a'-nus 

Sse’-ni-us 

Pil-i-us 

Pol-y-ar’-chus 

Pree-co-m'-nus 

Pu'-bli-us 

Res’-ti-o 

Sse'-vi-us 

Pi-lum'-nns 

Pol-y-bi'-a-des 

Prse-nes-ti’-na 

Pu'-dens 

Res-ti-tu’-tus 

Sa-fin’-i-us 

Pim-ple'-is 

Pi-na'-ri-a 

Po-lyb-i-us 

Prse’-sens 

Pu-di-cit'-i-a 

Rhad-a-man’-thus 

Sag-a-n’-tis 

Pol-y-bcB-a 

Prse-tex-ta'-tus 

Pul-chel’-lus 

Rhad-a-mis’-tus 

Sa-git'-ta 

Sa'-i-tis 

Pi-D  a’-ri-us 

Pol-y-bo-tes 

Prat'-i-nas 

Pul-cher 

Rham-nu’-si-a 

Pin'-dar-us 

Pol'-y-bus 

Prax-ag’-o-ras 

Pul-cher'-i-a 

Rham’-phi-as 

Rhamp-sin’-i-tus 

Sa-la’-ci-a 

!Pin'-na 

Pol-y-ca-on 

Prax-as'-pes 

Pu'-lex 

Sal'-a-con 

Pin'-nes 

Pol-y-car'-pus 

Prax’-i-as 

Pul-fi-o 

Rham’-ses 

Sa-lse'-thus 

Pin’-ni-us 

Pol-y-cas'-te 

Pr ax-id  -a-mas 

Pul'-lus 

Rha'-ri-as 

Sal'-a-mis 

Pin'-tbi-a 

Po-lych'-a-res 

Prax-id’-i-ce 

Pul-vil’-lus 

Rhas-cu’-po-ris 

Sa-las'-sus 

Pi -nus 

Pol-y-char’-mus 

Prax-il'-la 

Pu-pi-e'-nu3 

Rhas’-cus 

Sa-le’-i-us 

Pin'-y-tus 

Pol-y-clei'-tus 

Prax-i-on 

Pu-pil'-lus 

Rhe’-a 

Sal-gan’-eu8 

Pi'-o-nis 

Pol-y-cles 

Pol-yc' -ra-tes 

Prax-iph’-a-nes 

Pu ’-pi-us 

Rhe-gi'-nus 

Sal-i-a 

Pi'-pa 

Prax'-i-tas 

Pur-pu'-re-o 

Rhe'-gi-o 

Sal-i-e’-nus 

Pi'-si-as 

Pol-yc’-tor 

Pol-yd'-a-mas 

Prax-it'-e-les 

Pu’  si-o 

Rhem'-ni-us 

Sal-i-na’-tor 

Pi '-so 

Prax-ith-e-a 

Pyg-mse’-us 

Rhe-o-mith'-res 

Sal-lus'-ti-us 

Pi'-son 

Pol-y-dam-na 

Prax'-o 

Pyg-mal’-i-on 

Rhes-cu’-po-ris 

Sal-mo’-neua 

Pis'-ti-us 

Pol-y-dec'-tes 

Prec'-i-a 

Pyg’-mon 

Rhe'-sus 

Sa-lo’-me 

Pis '-ton 

Pol-y-deg-mon 

Prec-i-a'-nus 

Pyl'-a-des 

Rhe-te’-nor 

Sa-lo’-ni-a 

Pis-tox^e-nus 

Pol-y-deu-ces 

Prec'-i-us 

Py-lse-men-es 

Rhex-e'-nor 

Sa-lo-m'-na 

Pit-a-na'-tis 

Pol-y-do'-ra 

Prep-e-la -us 

Pyl-as 

Rhi-a’-nus 

Sa-lo-ni'-nus 
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Sa-lo'-ni-us 

Sal' -pi-on 

Sal'-ti-us 

Sa-lus'-ti-ug 

Sal'-vi-a 

Sal-vi-a'-nus 

Sal-vid-i-e'-nu9 

Sal'-vi-us 

Sa-lyn'-thi-us 

Sam'-i-a 

Sam'-i-us 

Sam-mon'-i-cus 

Sam'-o-las 

San-chu-ni'-a-thon 

San'-cus 

Sanc'-tus 

San'-da-cus 

San-do'-ce8 

San-dro-cot'-tu9 

San'-ga 

San-gar'-i-us 

San'-ni-o 

San-nyr'-i-on 

San-quin'-i-us 

San'-tra 

Sa-o-con-da  '-ri-us 

Sa'-on 

Sap'-i-ens 

Sap'-pho 

Sar-an-te'-nus 

Sar'-a-pis 

Sar'-as 

Sar-dan-a-pa’-lu8 

Sar'-do 

Sar'-dus 

Sar'-na-cu9 

Sar'-on 

Sa-ro'-nis 

Sar-pe'-don  # 

Sar-pe-don'-i-a 

Sar'-ra 

Sar'-us 

Sa-ser'-na 

Sas-san'-i-dce 

Sas'-si-a 

Sat'-a-ces 

Sat-as'-pes 

S  a  t-i-b  a  r-z  a  ’  -n  es 

Sat-ri-e'-nus 

Sat'-ri-us 

Sat-u-re'-i-us 

Sa-tu  -ri-us 

Sa-tur’-ni-a 

Sa-tur-nig'-e-na 

Sa-tur-ni'-nus 

Sa-tur'-ni-us 

Sa-tur’-nus 

Sa-tyr'-i-on 

Sa-tyr'-i-us 

Sat'-y-rus 

Sau-fe'-i-us 

Sau'-ras 

Sau'-ri-as 

Sau-rom'-a-tes 

Sa-ver'-ri-o 

Sax'-a 

Sax'-u-la 

Scse'-a 

Scae'-va 

Scse-yi'-nus 

Scae'-vi-us 

Scae'-vo-la 

Scae'-us 

Sca-man'-der 

Sca-man'-dri-us 

Scan'-ti-a 

Sc  an -til' -la 

Scan-ti'-ni-us 

Scan -t i-us 

Scap'-ti-us 

Scap'-u-la 

Scar -pus 

Scau-ri'-nus 

Scau'-rus 

Sceph'-rus# 

Scer-di-la  -i-das 

Sched  -i-us 

Schoe'-neus 

Sci'-pi-o 

Sci'-ras 

Sci'-ron  # 

Sci-ro'-ni-d 

ScP-rus 

Scle'-ri-as 

Scop -as 

Sco'-pa-sis 

Sco-pe-li-a'-nus 

Scor-pi-a'-nus 

Scri-bo'-ni-_a 

Scri-bo-ni-a  -nus 

Scri-bo  -ni-us 

Scro  -fa 

Scyl'-ax 

Scyl'-es 

Scyl-la 

Scyl'-lis 

Seym -nus 

Scyth'-es 

Scyth-i-a'-nus 


Jcy-thr-nus 

Se-bo'-sus 

Seb'-rus 

Se-cun-di'-nua 

Se-cun-dus 

Se-dig'-i-tua 

Se-du'-li-us 

Se-ges'-ta 

Se-ges'-tes 

Se-get'-i-a 

Seg-i-me'-rus 

Seg-i-mun'-dua 

Seg'-o-nax 

Se-gu'-li-us 

Se-ja'-nus 

Se-le'-ne 

Se-le'-nus 

Se-leu'-ci-dae 

Se-leu'-cus 

Se’-li-us 

Sel'-li-us 

Sem'-e-le 

Se-mi’-ra-mis 

Se'-mo 

Se'-mon 

Sem-pro'-m-a 

Se'-mus 

Sen'-e-ca 

Se-nec'-i-o 

Sep'-pi-us 

Sep- tic -i-us 

Sep-til'-i-us 

Sep-tim'-i-a 

Sep-tim-i-a'-nus 

Sep-tim'-i-us 

Sep-tim-u-le’-i-us 

Sep'-ti-mus 

Se-pul'-li-us 

Se-ques'-ter 

Se-ram'-bus 

Se-ra'-pi-a 

Se-ra'-pi-o 

Se-ra' -pi-on 

Se-ra'-pis 

Se-re'-na_ 

Se-re-ni-a'-nus 

Se-re'-nus 

Ser'-gi-a 

Ser'-gi-us 

Ser'-mo 

Ser-ra'-nus 

Ser  '-tor  # 

Ser-to' -ri-us 

Ser-Y8B^-us 

Ser-vi-a'-nus 

Ser-vil'-ba 

Ser-vil-i-a'-nus 

Ser-vil'-i-us 

Ser'-vi-us 

Se-sos'-tris 

Ses'-ti-us 

Seth '-on 

Seu'-thes 

Se-ve'-ra 

Se-ve-ri-a#-nu9 

Se-ve-ri'-na 

Se-ve'^rus 

Sex'-ti-a 

Sex-til'-i-a 

Sex-til'-i-us 

Sex'-ti-us 

Sex'-tus 

Si-bu  '-ri-us 

Si-byl'-la 

Si-byn'-ti-u9 

Si-byr'-ti-us 

Si-ca'-nus 

Sic  -ca 

Sic'-ci-us 

Si-chse'-us 

Si-cin'-i-us 

Si-cin'-nus 

Sic'-u-lus 

Sic'-y-on 

Si -da 

Si-de'-ro 

Si-do -ni-us 

Sig-o-ve'-sua 

Si-la '-n  a 

Si-la'-ni-on 

Si-la ’-nus 

Si-len-ti-a'-rl-U8 

Si-le'-nus 

Si-lic’-i-us 

Sil'-i-o 

Sil'-i-us 

Sil  -lax 

Sil'-o 

Sil -us 

Sil- va  '-nus 

Sil'-vi-us 

Sim-a-ris'-tus 

Sim'-e-on 

Sim'-i-lis 

Sim'-mi-as 

Sim'-o-is 

Si-mo'-ni-des 

Sim'-plex 

Sim-plic'-i-us 


Si'-mu-lus 

Si'-mus 

Si'-nis 

Sin'-na-ces 

Sin'-o-e 

Sin'<>n 

Si-no '-pe 

Sip'-y-lus 

Si-pyr'-rhi-cas 

Si-re' -nes 

Si-ric'-i-us 

Si-ro'-na 

Si-sam'-nes 

Si-sen'-na 

Sis'-i-nes 

Sis-y-gam'-bis 

Sis'-y-phus 

Si-tal'-ces 

Si'-thon 

Si'-to 

Sit'-ti-us 

Six'-tus 

Smer'-dis 

Smer-dom'-e-nes 

Smi'-lis 

Smin'-theus 

Smyr'-na 

So-ae'-mus 

So'-cles 

So'-cra-tes 

See -mis 

So-fo' -ni-us 

Sog-di-a'-nus 

So-li'-nus 

Sol' -on 

So -mis 

Som'-nus 

So'-pat-er 

So-phee'-ne-tus 

So-ph  ag-a-se '  -nus 

So'-pha-nes 

Soph'-i-a 

Soph-i-a'-nus 

So'-phi-lus 

Soph'-o-cles 

So-phon'-i-as 

Soph-o-nis'-ba 

Soph'-ron 

Soph-ro-nis  ’-cus 

So-ph  ron' -i-us 

Soph '-us 

Sop'-o-lis 

Sop'-y-lis 

So-ra'-nus 

So-ro'-ri-a 

So-san'-der 

Sos'-i-a 

Sos-i-a'-nus 

Sos'-i-as 

So-sib'-i-us 

So'-si-cles 

So-sic'-ra-tes 

So-sig'-e-nes 

So-si'-nus 

So-sip'-a-ter 

So-siph'-a-nes 

So-sip'-o-lis 

So-sip'-pus 

So'-sis 

So-sis'-tra-tus 

So-sith'-eus 

Sos'-i-us 

Sos'-pit-a 

Sos'-the-nes 

Sos'-tra-tus 

So'-sus 

So'-ta-des 

So-tei'-ra 

So'-ter 

So-te'-ri-chus 

So-te'-ri-cus 

So-te'-ri-das, 

So'-ti-on 

So-zom'-e-nus 

Spar-ga-pi'-ses 

Spar'-sus 

Spar'-ta 

Spar  -ta^cus 

Spar-ti-a'-nus 

Spar -ton 

Spei'-o 

Spen -di-us 

Spen'-don 

Spe-ra'-tus 

Sper-chei'-us 

Sper'-thi-as 

Speu-sip'-pus 

Sphee'-rus 

Sphod'-ri-as 

Spin'-tha-rus 

Spin'-ther_ 

Spith-ri-da'-tes 

Spi-tyn'-chas 

Spod'-i-us 

Spon'-^i-a 

Spon-si-a'-nus 

Spor'-us 

Spu-rin'-na 

Spu-ri-nus 


Spur -i-us 

Squil'-la 

Squil'-lus 

Sta-be -ri-us 

Stad'-i-eus 

Stal'-li-us 

Staph '-y-lusj 

Sta-san'-der 

Sta-sa'-nor 

Stas'-e-as 

Sta-sic'-ra-te* 

Sta-si'-nus 

Stas'-i-oe-cus 

Sta-sip'-pus 

Sta-tei^-ra 

Sta-ti-a'-nus 

Sta-til'-i-a 

Sta-til’-i-us 

Sta-ti'-nus 

Sta'-ti-us 

Stat'-or 

Sta-to'jri-us 

Stau-ra’-ci-U8 

Stel'-la 

Stel'-li-o 

Sten'-i-us 

Sten'-tor 

Sten-y-cle'-rus 

Steph'ja-nus 

Ster-cu'-li-us 

Ster'-o-pe 

Ster'-o-pes 

S ter- tin  -i-us 

Ste-sag'-o-ras 

Ste-san'-der 

Ste-sich'-o-rus 

Ste-si-clei'-des 

Ste'-si-cles 

Ste-sim'-bro-tus 

Sthei'-no 

Sthe-ne-bcB-a 

Sten-e-la -i-das 

Sthen -e-las 

Sthen'-e-le 

Sthen -e-lus 

Sthen -is 

Sthen -i-us 

Stich'-i-us 

Stil' -be 

Stil'-i-cho 

Stil'-o 

Stil'-po 

Stim'-u-la 

Sti'-pax 

Sto-bse'-us 

Stol'-o 

Stom  -i-us 

Strab'-ax 

Strab'-o 

S  t  r  a  -  te-go-pu  '-lus 

Strat'-i-us 

Strat'-o-cles 

Strat'-o-las 

Strat'-on 

Strat-o-ni'-ce 

Strat-o-ni'-cus 

Strat'-tis 

Strom-bich’-i-des 

Stron-gyl'-i-on 

Stroph'-i-us 

Struc'-tus 

Stru'-thas 

Stym-pha'-li-des 

Stym-pha'-lus 

Su'-bu-lo 

Su-e -di-us 

Su-e'-ti-us 

Su-e- to -ni-us 

Su-fe'-nas 

Su -i-das 

Sul'-ca 

Sul -la 

Sul-pic'-i-a 

Sul-pic-i-a'-nus 

Sul-pic^-i-us 

Sum-ma'-nus 

Su'-per-a 

Su-per'-bus 

Su-per-i-a'-nus 

Su'-ra 

Sur-din'-i-us 

Su-re'-nas 

Su-sa'-ri-on 

Sy'-a-ger 

Sy-chfe'-us# 

Sy-en^-ne-sis 

Syl-va'-nus 

Syl'-vi-us 

Sy'-me 

Sym'-ma-chus 

Sym-pos'-i-us 

Syn-cel'-lus 

Sy-ne'-si-us 

Syn '-no-on 

Syn'-ti-pas 

Syn'-tro-phus 

Syph'-ax 

Syr'-i-a-cus 

Syr-i-a'-nus 


Byr'-inx 
Syr'-mus 
Syr '-us 


Tab'-a-lus 

Tac-fa-ri'-na8 

Tac'-i-ta 

Tac'-i-tus 

Ta-con  '-i-des 

Tse'-na-rus 

Ta-las'-si-ua 

Tal'-a-us 

Ta-lei'-des 

Tal'-na 

Tal-thyb'-i-us 

Ta-mis'-i-us 

Tam -os 

Tam'-phi-lus 

Tan'-a-gra 

Tan'-a-quil 

Tan#-ta-lus 

Ta-nu  -si-i 

Ta-nu'-si-us 

Taph'-i-us 

Tap'-po 

Tap'-pu-lus 

Tar'-a-cus 

Ta-ran'-tus 

Tar'-as 

Ta-ra'-ti-a 

Ta-r  ax-ip '-pus 

Tar-che'-si-us 

Tar-che'-ti-us 

Tar'-con 

Tar-con-dim'-o-tus 

Tar -pa 

Tar-pe'-i-a 

Tar-quin -i-us 

Tar-quit'-i-us 

Tar-run-te'-nus 

Tar'-ta-rus 

Ta-ruj-ti-us 

Tas-ge'-ti-us 

Tat-i-a'-nus 

Tat'-i-us 

Tau'-re-a 

Tau' -re-us 

Tau'-ri-ca 

Tau-ri  -nus 

Tau'-ri-on 

Tau-ris'-cus 

Tau-ro-ceph'-a-lus 

Tau-rop'-o-lis 

Tau'-rus 

Tax'-i-les 

Ta-yg'-e-te 

Teb  -rus 

Tec-mes'-sa 

Tec-tse  -us 

Teg-e-a'-tes 

Teg'-u-la 

Te-gyr'-i-us 

Tei-re  -si-as 

Tel'-a-mon 

Tel'-chin 

Tel-chi'-ne3 

Te-leb'-o-as 

Te-le-clei'-des 

Te'-le-cles 

Te'-le-clus 

Te-leg'-o-nus 

Te-lem  -a-chus 

Te-lem  '-nas-tus 

Te'-le-mus 

Te-le-ni'-cus 

Tel'-e-on 

Te-leph'-a-nes 

Tel-e-phas'-sa 

Te'-le-phus 

Tel'-es 

Tel-e-sar'-clii-des 

Tel-e-sar'-chus 

Te-les'-i-as 

Te-les'-i-cles 

Tel-e-sil'-la 

Tel-e-si'-nus 

Tel-e-sip'-pa 

Tel' -e-sis 

Tel' -e-son 

Te-les'-pho-rus 

Te-les'-tas 

Te-leu'-ti-as 

Te'-li-nes 

Tel'-lin 

Tel'-lus 

Tel-mis'-si-us 

Tel-phu'-sa 

Te'-lys 

Te-men'-i-dse 

Tem-en-i'-tes 

Tem'-e-nus 

Temp-sa'-nus 

Ten'-er-us 

Te'-nes 

Ten -nes 

Te-ram'-bu3 

Te-ren'-ti-a 

Te-ren-ti-a'-nus 


Ter-en-til'-la 

Ter-en-til'-lus 

Te-ren'-ti-us 

Te'-res 

Te'-reus 

Te-ril'-lus 

Ter'-mi-nus 

Ter-pan'-der 

Terp'-nus 

Terp-sich'-o-re 

Terp'-si-cles 

Terp' -si-on 

Ter-ra-sid'-i-us 

Ter'-ti-a 

Ter'-ti-us  _ 

Ter-tul-Ji-a'-nus 

Ter-tul-li'-nus 

Ter-tul'-lus 

Tes'-ta 

Te'-thys 

Tet'-ri-cus 

Tet'-ti-us 

Teu'-cer 

Teu'-ta 

Teu-ta'-mi-as 

Teu'-ta-mus 

Teu'-ta-rus 

Teu'-thras 

Teu-ti'-a-plus 

Teu'-ti-cus 

Tha'-is 

Thal'-a-mus 

Tha-las'-sa 

Tha-las'-si-us 

Tha-lei'-a 

Thal-e-lce'-us 

Thal'-es 

Tha-le'-tas 

Tha-le'-tis 

Tha-li'-a 

Thal'-lo 

Thal'-lus 

Thal'-na 

Thal'-pi-us 

Tham'-y-ris 

Tham'-y-rus 

Than'-a-tos 

Thau'-ma-cus 

Thau'-mas 

The-se-te-tus 

The-ag'-e-nes 

The-a'-ges 

The-a'-no 

The-ar'-i-das 

The-ar'-i-des 

The -be 

Thei'-a 

Thei'-as 

Thei'-o-das 

Thei'-so-a 

Thelx-i'-on 

Them'-is 

Them'-i-son 

The-mis'-ta 

Them-is-tag'-o-raf 

The-mis'-ti-us 

The-mis'-to 

The-mis-to-clei'-a 

The-mis  -to-cles 

Them-is-tog'-e-nes 

The-mis'-tus 

The-o-chres'-tus 

The'-o-cles 

The-oc'-li-us 

The-o-clym  -e-nus 

The-o-cos'-mus 

The-oc'-ra-tes 

The-oc'-ri-nes 

The-oc'-ri-tus 

The-o-cy'-des 

The-o-dec'-tes 

The-od'-o-cus 

The-o-dd'-ra 

The-o-do-re'-tus 

The-o-do-n  -cus 

The-o-do  -ri-das 

The-o-do'-rus 

The-o-do'-si-us 

The-od'-o-ta 

The-o-do'-ti-us 

The-od'-o-tus 

The-og' -ernes 

The-og-ne'-tus 

The-og'-nis 

The-og-nos'-tus 

The-ol  -y-tus 

The-om -e-don 

The-o-mes'-tor 

The-om-nas'-tus 

The-om-nes'-tus  , 

The -on 

The-on'-das 

The-on'-o-e 

The-oph'-a-ne 

Tbe-oph'-a-nes 

The-o-phi-lis'-cus 

The-oph'-i-lus 

The-o-phras'-tus 

The-o-phy-lac  -tus 
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The-o-pom'-pus 

The-op'-ro-pus 

The-o-seb'-i-a 

The-o-ti'-jnus 

The-ox'-e-na 

The-ox-e '-ni-us 

The-ox'-e-nus 

The-ox'-o-tus 

The-ram'-e-nes 

The-rap'-ne 

The'-ras 

The'-ri-cles 

The-rim'-a-chus 

The-rod'-o-ma 

Ther'-mus 

The'-ro 

Th©'-ron 

Ther-san'-der 

Ther-sl'-tes 

The'-seus 

The-sim’-e-nes 

Thes'-mi-a 

Thes-pei-a 

Thes'-pis 

Thes'-pi-us 

Thes-sa-lo-nl'-ce 

Tlies'-sa-lus 

Thes -ti-us 

Thes'-tor 

Thet'-is 

Theu'-das 

Thim'-bron 

This'-be 

Tho'-on 

Tho'-ra'-ni-us 

Tho'-rax 

Thras'-e-a 

Thras'-i-us 

Thras'-on 

Thra-son-i-des 

Thras'-y-as 

Thras-y-bu'-lus 

Thras-y-dae'-us 

Thra-syl'-la 

Thra-syl-lus 

Thra-sym  -a-chus 

Thras-y-me’-des 

Thu'-cles 

Thu-cyd'-i-des 

Thu-dip'-pus 

Thu-gen'-i-des 

Thu'-ro 

Thy -as 

Thy-es'-tes 

Thym-brse'-us 

Thym-e-le 

Thym'-i-lus 

Thy-moch  -a-res 

Thy-mce'-tes 

Thy-mon'-das 

Thy-o-ne 

Thy-o'-neus 

Thy-phei'-ti-des 

Thyr'-sus 

Thy '-us 

Tib-er-i'-nus 

Ti-be'-ri-us 

Ti-boe'-tes 

Ti-bul'-lus 

Ti-bur'-ti-us 

Tic  -i-da 

Ti-cin'-i-us 

Ti-gel-li'-nus 

Ti-gel'-li-us 

Ti-gra'-nes 

Til'-li-us 

Til-phu'-sa 

Ti-mse'-a 

Ti-mee-ne-tus 

Ti-moB-us 

Ti-mag'-e-nes 

Ti  -m  a-gen  -i-das 

Ti-ma-gen  -i-des 

Ti-mag  -o-ras 

Ti-man'-dra 

Ti-man-thes 

Ti-mar'-chi-des 

Ti-mar-chus 

Ti-inar'-e-te 

Ti-ma -si-on 

Tim-a-sith'-e-us 
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tJ'-ran-i-a 

U-ran'-i-us 


Ti  -ma'-si-us 

Ti-me'-si-as 

Ti-moch '-a-res 

Ti-moch'-a-ris 

Tim-o-clei'-a 

Tim'-o-cles 

Ti-moc’-ra-tes 

Ti-moc  -re-on 

Ti-moc'-ri-tus 

Tim-o-la  -us 

Ti-mol-e-on 

Ti-mom  -a-chus 

Ti'-mon 

Ti-mo-nax 

Ti-mo'-ni-des 

Ti-moph'-a-nes 

Ti-mos'-the-nes 

Ti-mos'-tra-tus 

Ti-moth'-e-us 

Ti-mox'-e-nus 

Tin'-ca 

Ti'-phys 

Ti-re'-si-as 

Tir-i-ba’-zus 

Ti-ri-da'-tes 

Ti  -ro 

Ti'-ryns 

Ti-sag'-o-ras 

Ti-sam'-e-nus 

Ti-san'-der 

Ti'-si-as 

Ti-sic'-ra-tes 

Ti-si-e'-nus 

Ti-siph'-o-ne 

Ti-siph'-o-nus 

Ti-sip'-pus 

Tis-sa-pher'-nes 

Ti'-tan 

Ti-ta-re'-si-us 

Ti-tho'-nus 

Ti-thor'-e-a 

Ti-thraus'-tes 

Tit-i-a'-na 

Tit-i-a'-nus 

Tit  -i-as 

Ti-tid'-i-us 

Ti-tin'-i-a 

Ti-tin-i-a’-nus 

Ti-tin'-i-us 

Tit'-i-us 

Ti-tu'-ri-us 

Ti-tur-ni-us 

Tit'-us 

Ti'-tyr-us 

Tit'-y-us 

Tle-pol'-e-mus 

Tmo'-lus 

Tol'-mi-des 

To-lum'-ni-us 

Tol'-y-nus 

Tom'-y-ris 

Ton-gil'-i-us 

To-ran'ji-us 

Tor-qua'-ta 

Tor-qua'-tus 

Tox'-eus 

Tox-ot'-i-us 

Trab'-e-a 

Tra-cha'-lus 

Tra-gis  -cus 

Tra-ja'-nus 

Tram-be  -lus 

Tran-quil-li'-na 

Tran-quil'-lus 

Trau -lus 

Tre-bat  -i-us 

Tre-bel-li-a'-nus 

Tre-bel-li-e'-nus 

Tre-bel-li-us 

Treb'-i-us 

Tre-bo-ni-a'-nus 

Tre-bo  -ni-us 

Tre-mel'-li-us 

Trem'-u-lus 

Tri-a'-ri-a 

Tri-a'-ri-us 

Tri-bo-ni-a'-nus 

Tri-bu'-nus 

Tric-ci-a  -nus 

Tri-cip-i-ti'-nus 

Tri-co*lo'-nus 


Tri-cos -tus 

Tri-gem  -i-nus 

Trig-o-nei'-a 

Tri'-o-pas 

Triph'-y-lus 

Trip-toi'-e-mu8 

Tri-te'-a 

Tri-tan'-nus 

Tri-tan-teech’-mes 

Tri'-ton 

Tri-to'-nis 

Troe'-zon 

Trog'-us 

Tro'-i-lus 

Troph'-i-lus 

Troph'-i-mus 

Tro-pho  -ni-us 

Try-phse  -na 

Tryph'-er-us 

Tryph-i-o-do'-rus 

Tryph-o-m'-nus 

Tu'-ber-o 

Tu-ber'-tus 

Tub'-u-lus 

Tuc'-ca 

Tuc'-ci-a 

Tuc'-ci-us 

Tu-dic'-i-us 

Tu-di-ta'-nus 

Tu'-gi-o 

Tul'-li-a 

Tul-li'-nus 

Tul'-li-us 

Tul'-lus 

Tu-ra  -ni-us 

Tur'-bo 

Tur'-ci-us 

Tur'-dus 

Tur'-i-a 

Tu-rib'-i-us 

Tur'-i-us 

Tur'-nus 

Tur-pil'-i-a 

Tur-pil-i-a'-nus 

Tur-pil'-i-us 

Tur'-pi-o 

Tur-ra -ni-us 

Tur-ri'-nus 

Tur'-rus 

Tur-se'-li-us 

Tu-rul'-li-us 

Tus-ci-a'-nus 

Tus-cil'-i-us 

Tus -cus 

Tu-te-li'-na 

Tu'-ti-a 

Tu-ti-ca'-nus 

Tu- til' -i-us 

Tu'-ti-us 

Tu-tor 

Tych'-e 

Tych'-i-cus 

Tych'-i-us 

Tych'-on 

Ty'-deus 

Tym’-nes 

Tym -pan-us 

Tyn-dar'-eus 

Tyn-dar'-i-on 

Ty-phoe'-us 

Ty'-phon# 

Ty-ran'-ni-on 

Tyr-i-as'-pes 

Ty  -ro 

Tyr-rhe'-nus 

Tyr'-rheus 

Tyr-tae'-us 


U-cal'-e-gon 

Ul-pi-a  -nus 

Ul'-pi-us 

Ul'-tor 

U-lys'-ses 

Um-bre'-nus 

Um-bric'-i-us 

Um-bro -ni-us 

Um-mid'-i-a 

Urn-mid -i-us 

U'-pis 


U'-ran-us 

Ur'-bi-ca 

Ur-bic'-i-us 

Ur'-bi-cus 

Ur-gu-la’-ni-a 

Ur-gu-la-nil'-la 

Ur-sa -ni-us 

Ur-si-cl'-nus 

Ur'-sus 


Vac'-ca 
Vac -cus 
Va-cu'-na 
Val'-ens 

V al-en-tin-i-a  -nus 

Va-len-ti'-nu3 

Va-len'-ti-us 

Va-ler'-i-a 

Va-ler-i-a-nus 

Va-ler'-i-us 

Val'-gi-us 

Val'-li-us 

Van'-gi-o 

Van '-ni-us 

Va-ra'-nes 

Va-re'-nus 

Var'-gu-la 

Var-gun-te'-i-us 

Va-ril'-i-a 

Var-i-sid'-i-us 

Var'-i-us 

Var'-ri-us 

Var'-ro 

V  ar-ro-ni-a  '-nus 

Va'-rus 

Vat'-i-a 

Va-ti-ca'-nus 

Va-tin'-i-us 

Vec'-cus 

Vec-ti-e'-nus 

Vec'-ti-us 

Ve -di-us 

Ve-get'-i-us 

Ve-hil'-i-us 

Ve-i-a' -ni-us 

Ve-i-an-ta'-nus 

Ve-i-en'-to 

Vej'-o-yis 

Ve-la -ni-us 

Vel'-e-da 

Ve'-li-us 

Vel-le'-i-us 

Vel-lo-ca'-tus 

Ve-ni'-li-a 

Ven'-no 

Ven-no'-ni-us 

Ven-tid -i-us 

Ven-u-le-i-a 

Ven-u-le'-i-us 

Ven'-us 

Ve-nus'  tus 

Ve-nu  -ti-us 

Ve-ra'-ni-a 

Ve-ra'-ni-us 

Ve-ra'-ti-us 

Ve'-rax 

Ver-cin-get'-o-rix 

Ve  r-ga  s-il-lau '  -nus 

Ver-gil-i-a'-nus 

Ver-gil'-i-us 

Ver-gob  -re-tus 

Ve-n'-na 

Ver  -min-a 

Ver'-res 

Ver'-ri-us 

Ver-ru-co'-sus 

Ver-ti-cor'-di-a 

Ver-tum'-nus 

V er-u-d_os  -ti-us 

Ver-u-la'-na 

Ver-u-la'-nus 

Ve'-rus 

Ves-cu-la'-ri-us 

Ves'-pa 

Ves-pas-i-a*-nus 

Ves-pas’-i-us 

Ves-pil'-lo 


Ves'-ta 

Ves'-ti-a 

Ves-til'-i-us 

Ves-ti'-nus 

Ves- tor -i-us 

Ves-trit'-i-us 

Ves'-tri-us 

Ve-til'-_i-us 

Vet-ti-e'-nus 

Vet'-ti-us 

Vet-u-li'-nus 

Ve-tul'-i-o 

Ve-tu'-ri-a 

Ve-tu'-ri-u8 

Vet'-us 

Vi-ben'-na 

Vi-bid -i-a 

Vi-bid'-i-us 

Vib-i-e'-nus 

Vi-bil'-i-us 

Vib'-i-us 

Vib-u-la'-nus 

Vib-u-le'-nus 

Vi-bul'-li-us 

Vic'-a 

Vic -tor 

Vic-to'-ri-a 

Vic-to-n'-nus 

Vic-to'-ri-us 

Vic'-trix 

Vi-gel'-li-us 

Vi-gil-i-us 

Vil'-li-us 

Vin-cen'-ti-us 

Vin'-dex  _ 

Vin-dic-i-a'-nus 

Vin-dic'-i-us 

Vin-dul-lus 

Vi-nic-i-a'-nus 

Vi-nic'-i-us 

Vin'-i-us 

Vi'-o-lens 

Vip-sa'-ni-a 

Vip-sa  '-ni-us 

Vir'-bi-us 

Vir-dum'-a-rus 

Vir-gil-i-a'-nus 

Vir-gil'-i-us 

Vir-gi'-ni-a 

Vir-gi' -ni-us 

Vir-i-a'-thus 

V ir-i-dom  -a-rus 

Vir-i-pla'-ca 

Vir  -i-us 

Vir’-tus 

Vis-cel-li'-nus 

Vis-e'-i-us 

Vi-sel'-li-us 

Vi-sid'-i-us 

Vis' -o-l  us 

Vi-tal-i-a'-nus 

Vi'-tal-is_ 

Vi-tel-li-a’-nus 

Vi-tel'-li-us 

Vit'-ba 

Vi-tra'-si-us 

Vi-tru'-vi-us 

Vit'-u-lus 

Vir- i-a -nus 

Vo-co  -ni-us 

Voc'-u-la 

Vo-1  a-ci -nus 

Vol-ca'-ti-us 

Vol'-e-ro 

Vol'-e-sus 

Vol'-ni-us 

Vo-log'-e-ses 

Vol'-sci-us 

Vo-lum -ni-us 

Vo-lup'-i-a 

Vo-lu-se’-nus 

Vo-lu-si-a'-nus 

Vo-lu'-si-us 

Vol'-u-sus 

Vol-u-ti'-na 

Vo-no'-nes 

Vo-pis'-cus 

Vo-ra'-nus 

Vo-ti-e'-nus 

Vul-ca'-nus 


Vol-ca'-ti-us 
Vul'-so 
Vul-te'-i-us 
Vul- tur'-ci-us 


Xan'-the 

Xan'-thi-cles 

Xan-thip'-pe 

Xan-thip'-pus 

Xan'-thus 

Xe-nae'-us 

Xe-nag'-o-ras 

Xe-nar'-chus 

Xen -a-res 

Xen'-i-a 

Xe-ni'-a-des 

Xen'-i-as 

Xen'-i-on 

Xen-o-clei'-a 

Xen-o-clei'-des 

Xen'-o-cles 

Xe-noc'-ra-tes 

Xe-noc'-ri-tus 

Xen-o-da'-mus 

Xe-nod'-i-ce 

Xe-noe'-tas 

Xen-o-me'-des 

Xen '-on 

Xe-noph'-a-nes 

Xen-o-phan'-tus 

Xe-noph  -i-lus 

Xen'-o-phon 

Xer'-xes 

Xiph  -a-res 

Xiph-i-li'-nus 

Xu -thus 


Za-cyn'-thus 

Za'-greus 

Za-leu'-cus 

Zal-mox  -is 

Za-molx'-is 

Zan'-clus 

Zar-bi-e'-nus 

Zar'-ex 

Zar-i-ad'-res 

Zar'-zas 

Zeg-a-be'-nus 

Ze'-i-las 

Ze'-lus 

Ze'-nas 

Ze'-neus 

Ze-ni-ce'-tus 

Ze'-nis 

Ze'-no 

Ze-nob'-i-a 

Ze-nob'-i-us 

Zen-o-do'-rus 

Ze-nod'-o-tus 

Ze'-non 

Ze-no'-ni-a 

Ze-noph  -a-nes 

Ze-noth'-e-mis 

Zeph-y-n'-tis 

Zeph'-y-rus 

Ze-ryn'-thi-a 

Ze'-tes 

Zejthus 

Zeus 

Zeux'-i-a-des 

Zeux-i-da'-mus 

Zeux-ip  -pe 

Zeux-ip'-pus 

Zeux'-is 

Zi-boe'-tes 

Zig-a-be'-nus 

Zo'-e 

Zoe'-teus 

Zo -i-lus 

Zo'-na-ras 

Zo-pyr'-i-on 

Zo'-py-rus 

Zo-ro-as'-ter 

Zo-ro-as'-tres 

Zo'-si-mus 

Zos-te'-ri-a 

Zot'-i-cus 

Zyg'-i-a 


STATISTICAL  INFORMATION 


RELATING  TO  THE  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES  OF  THE  WORLD,  AND  TO  THE  DIFFER¬ 
ENT  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES,  TOGETHER  WITH  THE  POPULATIONS  OF 
THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


POPULATION  OF  CITIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Containing  5,000  Inhabitants  and  Over,  with  Their  Population  in  1900,  in  1890,  and  in  1880. 


1900 


Adams,  Mass .  11,134 

Adrian,  Mich .  9,654 

Akron,  Ohio  .  42,728 

Alameda,  Cal .  16,464 

Albany,  N.  Y .  94,151 

Albuquerque,  N.  M .  6,238 

Alexandria,  Ind .  7,221 

Alexandria,  La .  5,648 

Alexandria,  Va .  14,528 

Allegheny,  Pa  .  129,896 

Allentown,  Pa .  35,4-16 

Alliance,  Ohio .  8,974 

Alpena,  Mich .  11,802 

Alton,  Ill .  14,210 

Altoona,  Pa .  38,973 

Americus,  Ga .  7,674 

Amesbury,  Mass.... .  9,473 

Amherst,  Mass  .  5,028 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y .  20,929 

Anaconda,  Mont .  9,453 

Anderson,  Ind .  20,178 

Anderson,  S.  C .  5,498 

Andover,  Mass .  6,813 

Annapolis,  Md  .  8,525 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich .  14,509 

Anniston,  Ala .  9,695 

Ansonia,  Conn .  12,681 

Antigo,  Wis .  5,145 

Appleton,  Wis .  15,085 

Archbald,  Penn  .  5,396 

Ardmore,  I.  T .  5,681 

Argentine,  Kan .  5,878 

Arkansas  City,  Kan .  6,140 

Arlington,  Mass .  8,603 

Asheville,  N.  C .  14,694 

Ashland,  Ky .  6,800 

Ashland,  Penn .  6,438 

Ashland,  Wis  .  13,074 

Ashtabula,  Ohio  .  12,949 

Astoria,  Ore  .  8,381 

Atchison,  Kan  .  15,722 

Athens,  Ga  .  10,245 

Athol,  Mass  .  7,061 

Atlanta,  Ga .  89,872 

Atlantic  City,  Iowa .  5,046 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J . . —  27,888 

Attleboro,  Mass  .  11,335 

Auburn,  Me  .  12,951 

Auburn,  N.  Y .  30,345 

Augusta,  Ga  .  39,444 

Augusta,  Me .  11,683 

Aurora,  Ill  .  24,147 

Aurora,  Mo .  6,191 

Austin,  Minn  .  5,474 

Austin,  Tex  .  22,258 

,  Baker  City,  Ore .  6,663 

Baltimore,  Md  .  508,957 

Bangor,  Me .  21,850 

Baraboo,  Wis  .  5,751 

Barre,  Vt .  8,448 


1890 

9,213 

8,756 

27,601 

11,165 

94,923 

3,785 

715 

2,861 

14,339 

105,287 

25,228 

7,607 

11,283 

10,294 

30,337 

6,398 

9,793 

4,512 

17,336 

3,975 

10,741 

3,018 

6,142 

7.604 
9,431 
9,998 

10,342 

4,424 

11,869 

4,032 

2,205 

4,732 

8,347 

5,629 

10,235 

4,195 

7,346 

9,956 

8,338 

6,184 

13,963 

8,639 

6,319 

65,533 

4,351 

13,055 

7,577 

11,250 

25,858 

33,300 

10,527 

19,688 

3,482 

3,901 

14,575 

2.604 
434,439 

19,103 

4.605 
4,146 


1880 


5,591 

7,849 

16,512 

5,708 

90,758 

2,315 


1,800 

13,659 

78,682 

18,063 

4,626 

6,153 

8,975 

19,710 

3,635 

3,355 


9,466 


4,126 

1,850 

5,169 

6,642 

8,061 

942 

7,892 


8,005 


519 

1,012 

4,100 

2,616 

3,288 

6,052 

900 

4,445 

2,803 

15,105 

6,099 

4,307 

37,409 

3,662 

5,477 

11,111 

9,555 

21,925 

21,891 

8,665 

11,873 

2,305 

10,013 

1,258 

332,312 

16,856 

3,226 

6,333 


Batavia,  N.  Y . 

Bath,  Me . 

Baton  Rouge,  La.... 
Battle  Creek,  Mich .  . . 

Bay  City,  Mich . 

Bayonne,  N.  J . 

Beatrice,  Neb  . 

Beaumont,  Tex  . 

Beaverdam,  Wis  .  . . . 
Beaver  Falls,  Penn.. 

Bedford,  Ind . 

Bellaire,  Ohio  . 

Bellefontaine,  Ohio  . . 

Belleville,  Ill  . 

Bellevue,  Ky  . 

Beloit,  Wis 

Belvidere,  N.  J . 

Bennington,  Vt  . 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Berkeley,  Col  . 

Berlin,  N.  H . 

Bessemer,  Ala  . 

Bethlehem,  Penn  .  . . 

Beverly,  Mass  . 

Biddeford,  Me  . 

Biloxi,  Miss  . 

Binghamton,  N.  Y... 
Birmingham,  Ala  . .  . 
Blackstone,  Mass  . .  . 
Bloomfield,  N.  J . . . . 
Bloomington,  Ill  .... 
Bloomington,  Ind  . . . 
Bloomsburg,  Penn  .  . 

Blue  Island,  Ill . 

Boise,  Idaho  . 

Bonham,  Tex  . 

Boone,  Iowa  . 

Boston,  Mass  . 

Boulder,  Col  . 

Bowling  Green,  Ky.. 
Bowling  Green,  Ohio 
Braddock,  Penn  .... 

Brainerd,  Minn  . 

Braintree,  Mass  .... 
Branford,  Conn  .... 

Brattleboro,  Vt  . 

Brazil,  Ind  . 

Brenham,  Tex  ...... 

Bridgeport,  Conn  . . . 

Bridgeton,  N.  J . 

Bristol,  Conn  . 

Bristol,  Pa  . 

Bristol,  R.  I . 

Brocton,  Mass  . 

Brookfield,  Mo  . 

Brookline,  Mass 
Brownsville,  Tex  .  . . 

Brunswick,  Ga  . 

Brunswick,  Me  . 

Bucyrus,  Ohio  . 

Buffalo,  N.  Y . 
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1900 

9,180 

10,417 

11,269 

18,563 

27,628 

32,722 

7,875 

9,427 

5,128 

10,054 

6,115 

9,912 

6,649 

17,484 

6,332 

10,436 

6,937 

5,656 

6,562 

13,214 

8,886 

6,358 

7,293 

13,884 

16,145 

5,467 

39,647 

38,415 

5,721 

9,668 

23,286 

6,460 

6,170 

6,114 

5,957 

5,042 

8,880 

560,892 

6,150 

8,226 

5,067 

15,654 

7,524 

5,981 

5,706 

5,297 

7,786 

5,968 

70,996 

13,913 

6,268 

7,104 

8,901 

40,063 

5,484 

19,935 

6,305 

9,081 

5,210 

6,560 

352,387 


1890 

7.221 
8,723 

10,478 

13,197 

27,839 

19,033 

13,836 

3,296 

4.222 
9,735 
3,355 
9,934 
4,245 

15,361 

3,163 

6,315 

1,768 

3,971 

5,314 

5,101 

3,729 

4,544 

6,762 

10,821 

14,443 

3,234 

35,005 

26,178 

6,138 

7,708 

20,484 

4,018 

4,635 

3.329 
2,311 
3,361 
6,520 

448,477 

3.330 
7,803 

3.467 
8,561 
5,703 
4,848 
4,460 

5.467 
5,905 
5,209 

48,866 

11,424 

6,701 

6,553 

5,478 

27,294 

4,547 

12,103 

6,134 

8,459 

5,000 

5,974 

255,664 


1880' 

4,845 

7,874 

7,197 

7,063 

20,693 

9,372 

2,447 

2,392 

3,416 

5,104 

2,198. 

8,025 

3,998. 

10,683 


4,790 

1,773 

6,333 


5,193 

8,456 

12,651 


17,317 

400 


5,748 

17,180 

2,756 


1,899 

1,180 

3,330 

362,839 

3,069 

5,114 

1,539 

3,310 

1,865 

3,948 

3,047 

5,880 

3,441 

4,101 

27,643 

8,722 

5,347 

5,273 

6,028 

13,608 

2,264 

8,057 

4,938 

2,891 

5,384 

3,835 

155,134 
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Statistical  Information. 


1900  1890  188* 


Burlington,  Iowa  . 23,201 

Burlington,  N.  J .  7,392 

Burlington,  Vt  .  18,640 

Burrillville,  R.  1 .  6,317 

Butler,  Penn  .  10,853 

Butte,  Mont  .  30,470 

Cadillac,  Mich  .  5,997 

Cairo,  Ill  .  12,566 

Calais,  Me  .  7,655 

Cambridge,  Md  .  5,747 

Cambridge,  Mass  .  91,886 

Cambridge,  Ohio  .  8,241 

Camden,  N.  J .  75,935 

Canal  Dover,  Ohio .  5,422 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y .  6,151 

Canton,  Ill  .  6,564 

Canton,  Ohio  .  30,667 

Carbondale,  Penn  .  13,536 

Carlisle,  Penn  .  9,626 

Carnegie,  Penn  .  7,330 

Carthage,  Mo  .  9,416 

Catskill,  N.  Y .  5,484 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa .  5,319 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa .  25,656 

Centerville,  Iowa  .  5,256 

Centratal  Falls,  R.  1 .  18,167 

Centralia,  Ill  .  6,721 

Champaign,  Ill  .  9,098 

Charleroi,  Penn  .  5,930 

Charleston,  Ill  .  5,488 

Charleston,  S.  C .  55,807 

Charleston,  W.  Va .  11,099 

Charlotte,  N.  C .  18,091 

Charlottesville,  Va  .  6,449 

Chattanooga,  Tenn  . 30,154 

Cheboygan,  Mich  .  6,489 

Chelsea,  Mass  . 34,072 

Chester,  Pa  .  33,988 

Cheyenne,  Wyo  .  14,087 

Chicago,  Ill  . 1,698,575 

Chicago  Heights,  Ill .  5,100 

Chicopee,  Mass  .  19,167 

Chillicothe,  Mo  .  6,905 

Chillicothe,  Ohio  .  12,976 

Chippewa  Falls,  Wis .  8,094 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  .  325,902 

Circleville,  Ohio  .  6,991 

Clarksville,  Tenn  .  9,431 

Clearfield,  Penn  .  5,081 

Cleburne,  Tex  .  7,493 

Cleveland,  Ohio  .  381,768 

Clinton,  Iowa  .  22,698 

Clinton,  Mass  .  13,667 

Clinton,  Mo  .  5,061 

Coatesville,  Penn  .  5,721 

Cohoes,  N.  Y .  23,910 

Coldwater,  Mich  .  6,216 

Colorado  Springs,  Col .  21,085 

Columbia,  Mo  .  5,651 

Columbia,  Pa  .  12,316 

Columbia,  S.  C .  21,108 

Columbia,  Tenn  .  6,052 

Columbus,  Ga  .  17,614 

Columbus,  Ind  .  8,130 

Columbus,  Miss  .  6,484 

Columbus,  Ohio  .  125,560 

Concord,  Mass  .  5,652 

Concord,  N.  H .  19,632 

Concord,  N.  C .  7,910 

Conneaut,  Ohio  .  7,133 

Connellsville,  Penn  .  7,160 

Connersville,  Ind  .  6,836 

Conshohocken,  Penn  .  5,762 

Corning,  N.  Y .  11,061 

Corry,  Penn  .  5,369 

Corsicana,  Tex  .  9,313 

Cortland,  N.  Y .  9,014 

Coshocton,  Ohio  .  6,473 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa .  25,802 

Coventry,  R.  1 .  5,279 

Covington,  Ky  . .  .  42,938 

Crawfordsville,  Ind  .  6,649 

Creston,  Iowa  .  7,152 

Cripple  Creek,  Col .  10,147 

Crookston,  Mich  .  5,359 

Cumberland,  Md  .  17,128 

Dallas,  Tex  .  42,638 

Danbury,  Conn  .  16,537 

Danvers,  Mass  .  8,542 

Danville,  Ill  .  16,354 

Danville,  Penn  .  8,042 

Danville,  Va .  16,520 

Davenport,  Iowa  .  35,254 

Dayton,  Ky  .  6,104 

Dayton,  Ohio  .  . . .  85,333 

Decatur,  Ill  .  20,754 

Dedham,  Mass  .  7,457 

Defiance,  Ohio  .  7,579 

De  Kalb,  Ill .  5,904 

Delaware,  Ohio  .  7,940 

Denison,  Tex  .  11,807 

Denver,  Col  .  133,859 


25,246 

7,264 

14,590 

5,492 

8,734 

18,000 

4,461 

10,324 

7,290 

4,192 

70,028 

4,361 

58,313 

3,470 

5,868 

5,604 

26,189 

10,833 

7,620 


7,981 

4,930 

3,459 

21,533 

3,668 


4,763 

5,839 


4,135 

54,952 

6,742 

11,557 

5,591 

29,100 

6,235 

27,909 

20,226 

11,690 

1,438,010 


8,000 
5,517 
11,288 
8,670 
296,908 
6,556 
7,924 
2,248 
2,248 
261,353 
17,375 
10,424 
4,737 
3,680 
22, €09 
5,247 
11,140 
4,000 
10,599 
15,353 
5,370 
17,303 
6,719 
4,559 
88,150 
3,922 
17,004 
4,339 
3,241 

5.629 
4,548 
5,470 
8,550 
5,677 
6,285 
8,500 
3,672 

20,789 

5,068 

37,371 

6,089 

6.630 


3,457 

12,729 

38,067 

16,552 

7,454 

11,491 

7,998 

10,305 

30,010 

4,264 

57,978 

16,841 

7,123 

7,694 

2,579 

8,224 

10,958 

106,713 


19,450 

6,090 

11,365 


3,163 

3,366 

2,213 

9,011 

6,173 

2,262 

52,669 

2,883 

41,659 

2,208 

5,726 

3,762 

12,258 

7,714 

6,209 


4,167 

4,320 

3,020 

10,104 

2,475 


3,621 

5,108 


1,028 

49,984 


7,094 

2,676 

12,892 

2,269 

21,782 

14,997 

3,456 

503,185 


11,286 

4,078 

10,938 

3,982 

255,139 

6,046 

3,880 

1,809 

1,855 

160,146 

9,052 

8,029 

2,628 

2,766 

19,416 

4,681 

4,226 

3,326 

8,312 

10,036 

3,400 

10,123 

4,813 

3,955 

51,647 


13,844 

1,264 

1,256 

3,609 


4,561 

4,802 

5,277 

3,373 

4,802 

3,044 

18,063 


29,720 
5,251 
5,081 
. .«.  . 
1,227 
10,693 
10,358 
11,666 

6.598 
7,733 
8,346 
7,733 

21,831 

3,210 

38,878 

9,547 

6,233 

6,233 

1.598 
6,894 
3,975 

35,629 


Derby,  Conn  . 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  . . . . 

De  Soto,  Mo . 

Detroit,  Mich  . 

Dixon,  Ill  . 

Dover,  N.  H . 

Doven,  N.  J . 

Dubois,  Penn  . 

Dubuque,  Iowa  . 

Duluth,  Minn  . 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y . 

Dunmore,  Penn  . 

Duquesne,  Penn  . 

Durham,  N.  C . 

East  Hampton,  Mass. . . 
East  Hartford,  Conn. . . 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio . . 
Easton,  Penn  ........ 

East  Orange,  N.  J . . . . 

Eastport,  Me  . 

East  Providence,  R.  I . 
East  St.  Louis,  Ill.... 

Eau  Claire,  Wis . 

Edwardsville,  Penn  .  . . 

Elgin,  Ill  . 

Elizabeth,  N.  J . 

Elizabeth,  N.  C . 

Elkhart,  Ind  . 

Elmira,  N.  Y . 

El  Paso,  Tex . 

Elwood,  Ind  . 

Elyria,  Ohio  . 

Emporia,  Kan  . 

Englewood,  N.  J . 

Erie,  Penn  . 

Escanaba,  Mich  . 

Etna,  Penn  . 

Eureka,  Cal  . 

Evanston,  Ill  . 

Evansville,  Ind  . 

Everett,  Mass  . 

Everett,  Wash  . 

Fairmont,  W.  Va . 

Fall  River,  Mass . 

Fargo,  N.  Dak . 

Faribault,  Minn  . 

Fergus  Falls,  Minn... 

Findlay,  Ohio  . 

Fitchburg,  Mass  . 

Flint  City,  Mich . 

Florence,  Ala  . 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.... 

Fort  Dodge,  Iowa . 

Fort  Madison,  Iowa... 

Fort  Scott,  Kan . 

Fort  Smith,  Ark . 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind . 

Fort  Worth,  Tex . 

Fostoria,  Ohio  . 

Framingham,  Mass  .  . . 

Frankfort,  Ind  . 

Frankfort,  Ky  . 

Franklin,  Mass  . 

Franklin,  N.  H . 

Franklin  City,  Penn  .  . 

Frederick,  Md  . 

Fredericksburg,  Va  .  . . 

Freeland,  Penn  . 

Freeport,  Ill  . 

Fremont,  Neb  . 

Fremont,  Ohio  . 

Fresno,  Cal  . 

Frostburg,  Md  . 

Fulton,  N.  Y . 

Gainesville,  Tex  . 

Galena,  Ill  . 

Galena,  Kan  . 

Galesburg,  Ill  . 

Galion,  Ohio  . 

Gallipolis,  Ohio  . 

Galveston,  Tex  . 

Gardiner,  Me  . 

Gardner,  Mass  . 

Geneva,  N.  Y . 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y . 

Glenville,  Ohio  . 

Gloucester,  Mass  . 

Gloucester,  N.  J  . 

Gloversville,  N.  Y . 

Goldsboro,  N.  C . 

Goshen,  Ind  . . 

Grafton,  W.  Va . 

Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.  . 

Grand  Island,  Neb . 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich... 
Great  Barrington,  Mass 

Great  Falls,  Mont . 

Green  Bay,  Wis . 

Greenfield,  Mass  . 

Greensboro,  N.  C . 

Greensburg,  Ind  . 

Greensburg,  Penn  .... 


1900 

7,930 

62,139 

5,611 

285,704 

7,917 

13,207 

5,938 

9,375 

36,297 

52,969 

11,616 

12,583 

9,036 

6,679 

5,603 

6,406 

16,485 

25,238 

21,506 

5,311 

12,138 

29,655 

17,517 

5,165 

22.433 
52,130 

6,348 

15,184 

35,672 

15,906 

12,950 

8,791 

8,223 

6.253 
52,733 

9,549 

5,384 

7,327 

19,259 

59,007 

24,336 

7,838 

5,655 

104,863 

9,589 

7,868 

6,072 

17.613 
31,531 
13,103 

6,478 

15,110 

12,162 

9,278 

10,322 

11,587 

45,115 

26,688 

7,730 

11,302 

7,100 

9,487 

5,017 

5,843 

7,317 

9,296 

5,068 

5.254 
13,258 

7,241 

8,439 

12,470 

5,274 

5.281 
7,874 
5,005 

10,155 

18,607 

7.282 
5,432 

37,789 

5,501 

10,813 

10.433 

12.613 
5,588 

26,121 

6,840 

18,349 

5,877 

7,810 

5,650 

7,652 

7,554 

87,565 

5,854 

14,930 

18,684 

7,927 

10,035 

5,034 

6,508 


1890 


56,369 

3,960 

205,876 

5,161 

12,790 


6,149 

40,574 

33,115 

9,416 

8,315 


5,485 

4,395 

4,455 

10,956 

14,481 

13,282 

4,908 

3,000 

15,169 

17,415 

3.284 
17,823 
37,764 

3,251 

11,360 

30,893 

10,398 

2.284 
5,611 
7,551 
4,785 

40,634 

6,808 

3,767 

4,858 

14,000 

50,756 

11,068 


1,023 

74,398 

5,664 

6,520 

3,772 

18,553 

22,037 

9.803 

6,112 

12,024 

4,871 

10,022 

11,946 

11,311 

35,392 

23,076 

7,070 

9,239 

5,919 

7,892 

4,831 

4,085 

6,221 

8,193 

4,528 

1,730 

10,180 

6,747 

7,141 

10,818 

3.804 
4,214 
6,594 
5,635 
2,496 

15,264 

6,326 

4,498 

29,084 

5,494 

8,424 

7,557 

9,509 


24,651 

6,564 

13,864 

4,017 

6,033 

3,159 

4.979 
7,536 

60,278 

4,612 

3.979 
9,069 
5,252 
3,317 
3,598 
4,202 


1880 


22,428 

1,989 

116,340 

3,658 

11,687 


2,718 

22,254 

5,415 

7,248 

5,151 


2,041 

4,206 


5,568 

11,924 

8,349 

4,006 

5,050 

9,186 

10,119 


8,787 

28,299 


6,953 

20,541 

736 

751 

4,777 

4,631 

4,076 

27,737 

3,026 


2,639 

6,703 

29,280 

4,159 


48,961 

2,693 

5,415 

1,635 

4,633 

12,429 

8,409 

1,3.59 

13,094 

3,586 

4,679 

5,372 

3,099 

26,880 

6,663 

3,569 

6,235 

2,803 

6,958 

4,051 

3,265 

5,010 

8,659 

5,010 

624 

8,516 

3,013 

8,446 

'1,112 


3,941 

2,067 

6,541 

1,463 

11,437 

5,635 

4,400 

22,248 

4,339 

4,988 

5,878 

4,900 


19,329 

5,347 

7,133 

3,286 

4,123 

3,030 

1,705 

2,963 

32,016 

4,653 


7,464 

3,903 

2,105 

3,138 

2,500 


Statistical  Information. 


1900 

1890 

1880 

Greenville,  Miss  . 

6,658 

2,191 

Greenville,  Ohio  . 

5A79 

3)535 

Greenville,  S.  C . 

Greenville,  Tex  . 

8,607 
4,330  ' 
10,131 

6,160 

Greenwich,  Conn  . 

7,892 

Griffin,  Ga  . 

Groton,  Conn  . 

4,503 

5,539 

3,620 

5,128 

Guthrie,  Okla  . . 

2’, 788 

Hackensack,  N.  J . 

6)004 

4,248 

Hagerstown,  Md  . 

Hamilton,  Ohio  . 

10,118 

6,627 

17,565 

12,122 

Hammond,  Ind  . 

5,428 

699 

Hannibal,  Mo  . 

12,857 

11,074 

Hanover,  Penn  . 

3,746 

2,317 

Harrisburg,  Penn  . 

39,385 

30,762 

Harrison,  N.  J . 

8,388 

6,898 

Hartford,  Conn  . 

53,230 

42,015 

Hartford,  Ind  . 

2,287 

Harvey,  Ill  . 

Hastings,  Neb  . 

13,584 

2,817 

Haverhill,  Mass  . 

. .  37,175 

27,412 

18,472 

Haverstraw,  N.  Y . 

5,935 

5,170 

3,506 

Hazelton,  Pa  . 

. .  14,230 

11,872 

6,935 

Helena,  Ark  . 

5,189 

3,652 

Helena,  Mont  . 

13,834 

3,624 

Henderson,  Ky  . 

8,835 

5,365 

Herkimer,  N.  Y . 

3,456 

2,359 

Hillsboro,  Tex  . 

5,346 

2,541 

Hoboken,  N.  J . 

43,648 

30,999 

Holland,  Mich  . 

3,945 

2,620 

Holyoke,  Mass  . 

.  .  45,712 

35,637 

21,915 

Homestead,  Penn  . 

. .  12,154 

7,911 

592 

Honolulu,  Hawaii  . 

.  .  39,306 

22,907 

*  15,000 

Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y . 

5,671 

7,014 

4,530 

Hopkinsville,  Ky  . 

7,380 

5,833 

4,229 

Hornellsville,  N.  Y . 

.  .  11,918 

10,996 

8,195 

Hot  Springs,  Ark . 

9,973 

8,086 

3,554 

Houston,  Tex  . 

. .  44,633 

27,557 

16,513 

Hudson,  N.  Y . 

9,528 

9,970 

8,670 

Huntingdon,  Penn  . 

6,053 

5,729 

4,125 

Huntington,  Ind  . 

7,328 

3,863 

Huntington,  W.  Va . 

.  .  11,923 

10,108 

3,174 

Huntsville,  Ala  . 

8,068 

7,995 

4,977 

Hutchison,  Kan  . 

9,379 

8,682 

1,538 

Hyde  Park,  Mass . 

7,793 

4,057 

3,146 

I lion,  N.  Y . 

5,138 

3,711 

Independence,  Mo  . 

6,974 

6,380 

3,146 

Indianapolis,  Ind  . 

.  .  169,164 

105,436 

75,056 

Iola,  Kan  . 

1,706 

1,096 

Ionia  City,  Mich . 

5,209 

4,482 

4,190 

Iowa  City,  Iowa . 

7,987 

7,526 

7,123 

Iron  Mountain,  Mich . 

9,242 

8,599 

Ironton,  Ohio  . 

10,939 

8,857 

Ironwood,  Mich  . 

7,745 

Irvington,  N.  J . 

5,255 

Ishpeming,  Mich  . 

.  .  13,255 

11,197 

6,039 

Ithaca,  N.  Y . 

.  .  13,136 

11,079 

9,105 

Jackson,  Mich  . 

20,798 

16,105 

Tackson,  Miss  . 

7,816 

5,920 

5,204 

Jackson,  Tenn  . 

Jacksonville,  Fla  . 

.  .  14,511 

10,039 

5,377 

.  .  28,429 

17,201 

7,650 

Jacksonville,  Ill  . 

,  .  15,078 

12,935 

10,927 

Jamestown,  N.  Y . 

.  .  22,892 

16,038 

9,357 

Janesville,  Wis  . 

.  .  13,185 

10,836 

9,018 

Jeanette,  Penn  . 

5,865 

3,296 

Jefferson,  Mo  . 

9,664 

6,742 

5,721 

Teffersonville,  Ind  . 

.  .  10,774 

10,666 

9,357 

Jersey  City,  N.  J . 

,  .  206,433 

163,003 

120,722 

Johnstown,  N.  Y . 

.  .  10,130 

7,768 

5,013 

Johnstown,  Penn  . 

. .  35,936 

21,805 

8,3S0 

Joliet,  Ill  . 

.  29,353 

23,264 

11,657 

Joplin,  Mo  . 

,  .  26,023 

9,943 

7,038 

Kalamazoo,  Mich  . 

,  .  24,404 

17,853 

8,057 

Kane,  Penn  . 

5,296 

2,944 

Kankakee,  Ill  . 

.  13,595 

9,025 

5,651 

Kansas  City,  Kan . 

.  51,418 

38,316 

3,202 

Kansas  City,  Mo . 

. 

,  .  163,752 

119,668 

55,785 

Kaukauna,  Wis  . 

5,115 

4,667 

Kearney,  Neb . 

5,634 

8,074 

1,782 

Kearney,  N.  J . 

.  .  10,896 

Keene,  N.  H . 

Kenosha,  Wis . 

9,165 

7,446 

6,784 

.  .  11,606 

6,532 

5,039 

Kenton,  Ohio  . 

6,852 

5,557 

3,940 

Keokuk,  Iowa  . 

,  .  14,641 

15,729 

12,117 

Kewanee,  Ill . 

8,382 

4,569 

4,207 

Key  West,  Fla . 

. .  17,114 

18,085 

6,890 

Killingly,  Conn . 

6,835 

7,027 

6,921 

Kingston,  N.  Y . 

,  .  24,535 

5,966 

21,261 

3,510 

22,535 

18,344 

Knoxsville,  Tenn . 

.  32,637 

9,693 

Kokomo,  Ind . 

.  10,609 

8,261 

4,042 

Laconia,  N.  H . 

8,042 

5,126 

3,790 

Lacrosse,  Wis . 

.  28,895 

25,090 

14,505 

Lafayette,  Ind . 

.  .  18,116 

16,243 

14,860 

Lake  Charles,  La . 

6,680 

3,442 

838 

Lancaster,  Ohio  . 

8,991 

7,555 

6,803 

Lancaster,  Penn . 

.  41,459 

32,011 

25,769 

Lansing,  Mich . 

.  16,485 

13,102 

8,319 

Lansingburg,  N.  Y . 

.  12,595 

10,550 

7,432 

Laporte,  Ind . 

7,113 

7,126 

6,388 

6,195 

Laramie,  Wyo . 

8,207 

2,696 

Laredo,  Tex . 

LaSalle,  Ill . 

Laurium,  Mich . 

Lawrence,  Kan  . 

Lawrence,  Mass  .... 

Lead,  S.  Dak . 

Leadville,  Col . 

Leavenworth,  Kan.  . . 

Lebanon,  Penn . 

Leominster,  Mass.  . . 

Lewiston,  Me . 

Lexington,  Ky . 

Lima,  Ohio  . 

Lincoln,  Ill . 

Lincoln,  Neb . 

Lincoln,  R.  I . 

Litchfield,  Ill . 

Little  Falls,  Minn. .  .  . 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y. .  . . 

Little  Rock,  Ark . 

Lock  Haven,  Penn... 

Lockport,  N.  Y . 

Logan,  Utah  . 

Logansport,  Ind . 

Long:  Branch,  N.  J... 

Lorain,  Ohio  . 

Los  Angeles,  Cal .... 

Louisiana,  Mo . 

Louisville,  Ky . 

Lowell,  Mass . 

Ludington,  Mich . 

Lynchburg,  Va . 

Lynn,  Mass . 

McKeesport,  Penn... 
McKee’s  Rocks,  Penn 

Macomb,  Ill  .■ . 

Macon,  Ga . 

Madison,  Ind . 

Mahanoy,  Penn . 

Malden,  Mass.  ....... 

Malone,  N.  Y . 

Manchester,  Conn.  .  . 
Manchester,  N.  H. .  .  . 

Manchester,  Va . 

Manistee,  Mich . 

Manitowoc,  Wis . 

Mankato,  Minn . 

Mansfield,  Ohio  .... 
Marblehead,  Mass.  . . 

Marietta,  Ohio . 

Marinette,  Wis . 

Marion,  Ind . 

Marlboro,  Mass . 

Marquette,  Mich.  .  .  . 

Marshall,  Mo  . 

Marshall,  Tex . 

Marshalltown,  Iowa  . 
Marshfield,  Wis. 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 
Martin’s  Ferry,  Ohio 
Mason  City,  Iowa.  .  . 

Massillon,  Ohio  . 

Matteawan,  N.  Y.  .  .  . 

Maysville,  Ky . 

Meadville,  Penn.  .  .  . 

Medford,  Mass . 

Melrose,  Mass  . 

Memphis,  Tenn . 

Menasha,  Wis . 

Menominee,  Mich. 

Menominee,  Wis . 

Meriden,  Conn . 

Meridian,  Miss . 

Merrill,  Wis . 

Mexico,  Mo . . 

Michigan  City,  Ind. .  . 
Middletown,  Conn. 
Middletown,  N.  Y... 
Middletown,  Ohio  .  .  . 
Middletown,  Penn.  .  . 

Milford,  Mass . 

Millvale,  Penn . 

Millville,  N.  J . 

Milton,  Mass . 

Milton,  Penn . 

Milwaukee,  Wis  .... 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  .  . 

Mishawaka,  Ind . 

Moberly,  Mo . 

Mobile,  Ala . 

Moline,  Ill . 

Monmouth,  Ill  . 

Monongahela,  Penn.  . 

Monroe,  La . 

Monroe,  Mich . . 

Montague,  Mass . 

Montclair,  N.  J . . 

Montgomery,  Ala.  .  .  . 

Montpelier,  Vt . 

Morristown,  N.  J . .  . . 
Moundsville,  W.  Va.. 
Mt.  Carmel,  Penn... 


1900 

1890 

13,429 

11,319 

10,446 

9,855 

5,643 

10,862 

9,997 

62,559 

44,654 

6,210 

2,581 

12,445 

10,384 

20,735 

19,768 

17,628 

14,664 

12,392 

7,269 

23,761 

21,701 

26,369 

21,567 

21,723 

15,981 

8,962 

6,725 

40,169 

55,154 

8,937 

20,355 

5,918 

6,811 

5,774 

2,354 

10,381 

8,781 

38,307 

25,874 

7,210 

7,358 

16,581 

16,038 

5,451 

4,565 

16,204 

13,328 

8,872 

7,231 

16,028 

4,863 

102,479 

50,395 

5,131 

5,090 

204,731 

161,129 

94,969 

77,696 

7,166 

7,517 

18,891 

19,709 

68,513 

55,727 

34,227 

20,741 

6,352 

1,687 

5,375 

4,052 

23,272 

22,746 

7,835 

8,936 

13,504 

11,286 

33,664 

23,031 

5,935 

4,986 

10,601 

8,222 

56,987 

44,126 

9,715 

9,246 

14,260 

12,812 

11,786 

7,710 

10,599 

8,838 

17,640 

13,743 

7,583 

8,202 

13,348 

8,273 

16,195 

11,523 

17,337 

8,769 

13,609 

13,805 

10,058 

9,093 

5,086 

4,297 

7,855 

7,207 

11,544 

10,049 

5,240 

3,450 

7,564 

7,226 

7,760 

6,250 

6,746 

4,007 

11,944 

10,092 

5,807 

4,278 

6,423 

5,358 

10,291 

9,520 

18,244 

11,079 

12,962 

8,519 

102,320 

64,495 

5,589 

4,581 

12,818 

10,630 

5,655 

5,491 

24,296 

21,652 

14,050 

10,624 

8,537 

6,809 

5,099 

4,789 

14,850 

10,776 

9,589 

9,013 

14,522 

11,977 

9,215 

7,681 

5,608 

5,080 

11,376 

8,780 

6,736 

3,809 

10,583 

10,002 

6,578 

4,278 

6,175 

5,317 

285,315 

204,468 

202,718 

164,738 

5,560 

3,371 

8,012 

8,215 

38,469 

31,076 

17,248 

12,000 

7,460 

5,936 

5,173 

4,086 

5,428 

3,256 

5,043 

5,238 

6,150 

6,296 

13,962 

8,656 

30,346 

21,883 

6,266 

4,160 

11,267 

8,156 

5,362 

2,688 

13,179 

8,254 

4627 

1880  ' 

3,521 

7,847 


8,510 

39,151 

1,437 

14,820 

16,546 

8,778 

5,772 

19,083 

16,656 

7,567 

5,639 

13,765 


4,326 

508 

6,910 

13,138 

5,845 

13,522 

3,396 

11,198 

3,833 

1,595 

11,183 

4,325 

123,758 

59,475 

4,190 

15,959 

38,274 

8,212 


3,140 

12,479 

8,945 

7.181 
12,017 

4,193 

6,462 

32,630 

5,729 

6,930 

6,367 

5,550 

9,859 

7,467 

5,444 

2,750 

3.182 
10,127 

4,690 

2,701 

5,624 

6,240 

669 

6,335 

3,810 

2,510 

6,836 


5,220 

8,860 

7,573 

4,560 

33,592 

3,144 

3,288 

2,589 

15,540 

4,008 


3,835 

7,366 

11,731 

8,494 

4,538 

3,351 

9,310 


7,660 

3,206 

2,102 

115,587 

46,887 

2,640 

6,070 

29,132 

7,800 

5,000 

2,904 

2,070 

4,930 


5,147 

16,713 

3,219 

5,418 

1,774 

1,756 
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Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.... 

Mt.  Vernon,  Ill . 

Mt.  Vernon,  Ind . 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y . . 

Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio . 

Muncie,  Ind . 

Murphysboro,  111 . . 

Muscatine,  Iowa  . 

Muskegon,  Mich . . 

N anticoke,  Penn . 

Nashua,  N.  H . 

Nashville,  Tenn . 

Natches,  Miss . . 

Natic,  Mass . 

Naugatuck,  Conn . 

Nebraska  City,  Neb.... 

Neenah,  Wis . 

Negaunee,  Mich . 

Nelsonville,  Ohio  . 

N  evada,  Mo . 

New  Albany,  Ind . 

Newark,  N.  J . 

Newark,  Ohio  . 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Newborne,  N.  C . 

New  Brighton,  Penn... 

New  Britain,  Conn . 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y . 

Newburgh,  Ohio . 

Newburyport,  Mass.  . . . 

Newcastle,  Penn . 

New  Haven,  Conn 

New  Iberia,  La . 

N  ew  London,  Conn . .  . . , 

New  Orleans,  La . 

New  Philadelphia,  Ohio 

Newport,  Ky . 

Newport,  R.  I . 

Newport  News,  Va . 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  .  . 

Newton,  Kan . 

Newton,  Mass . 

New  Ulm,  Minn . 

New  Whatcombe,  Wash. 

New  York,  N.  Y . 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y... 

Niles,  Ohio  . 

Nome,  Alaska  . 

Norfolk,  Va . 

Norristown,  Penn . 

North  Adam.s,  Mass.... 
Northampton,  Mass.  .  .  . 
North  Attleboro,  Mass.. 
North  Braddock,  Pa.... 

Northbridge,  Mass . 

North  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y 

Norwalk,  Conn . 

Norwalk,  Ohio  . 

Norwich,-  Conn . 

Norwich,  N.  Y . 

Norwood,  Mass . 

Norwood,  Ohio . 

Oakland,  Cal . 

Oconto,  Wis . 

Oelwein,  Iowa  . 

Ogden,  Utah  . 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y . 

Oil  City,  Penn . 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla... 

Old  Forge,  Penn . 

Oldtown,  Me . 

Olean,  N.  Y . 

Olyphant,  Penn . 

Omaha,  Neb  . 

Oneida,  N.  Y . 

Oneonta,  N.  Y . 

Orange,  Conn . 

Orange,  N.  J . 

Orange,  Mass . 

Oshkosh,  Wis . 

Oskaloosa,  Iowa . 

Ossining,  N.  Y . 

Oswego,  N.  Y . 

Ottawa,  Ill . 

Ottawa,  Kan . 

Ottumwa,  Iowa  . 

Owatonna,  Minn . 

Owego,  N.  Y . 

Owensboro,  Ky . 

Owasso,  Mich . 

Paducah,  Ky . 

Painesville,  Ohio  . 

Palestine,  Tex . 

Palmer,  Mass . 

Pana,  Ill . 

Paris,  Ill . 

Paris,  Tex . 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va.... 

Parsons,  Kan . 

Pasadena,  Cal . 


Statistical  Information. 


1900  1890  1880 


1900 


6,576 

4,748 

3,057 

5,216 

3,233 

2,324 

5,139 

4,706 

3,730 

.  21,223 

10,830 

4,586 

6,633 

6,027 

5,249 

.  20,942 

11,345 

5,219 

6,463 

3,880 

2,196 

.  14,073 

12,237 

2,295 

.  20,818 

22,702 

11,262 

.  12,116 

10,044 

3,884 

.  23,898 

19,311 

13,397 

.  80,865 

76,168 

43,350 

.  12,210 

10,101 

7,058 

9,488 

9,118 

8,479 

.  10,541 

5,120 

4,274 

7,380 

11,494 

4,183 

5,954 

5,083 

4,202 

6,935 

6,078 

3,931 

5,421 

4,558 

3,095 

7,461 

7,262 

1,913 

.  20,628 

21,059 

16,423 

.  246,070 

181,830 

136,508 

.  18,157 

14,270 

9,600 

.  62,442 

40,733 

26,845 

9,090 

7,843 

6,443 

6,820 

5,616 

3,653 

.  25,998 

19,007 

11,800 

.  20,006 

18,603 

17,166 

.  24,943 

23,807 

18,049 

5,909 

.  14,478 

13,947 

13,538 

.  28,339 

11,600 

8,418 

.  108,027 

81,299 

62,882 

6,815 

3,447 

2,709 

.  17,548 

13,757 

11,537 

.  287,104 

242,039 

216,090 

6,213 

4,456 

3,070 

.  28,301 

24,918 

20,333 

.  22,034 

19,457 

15,693 

.  19,635 

4,449 

.  14,720 

8,217 

6,208 

5,605 

2,601 

.  33,587 

24,379 

16,995 

5,403 

3,741 

2,471 

6,834 

4,059 

3,437,202 

1,515,301 

1,206,299 

.  19,457 

5,502 

3,320 

7,468 

4,289 

3,879 

.  12,488 

.  46,624 

34,871 

21,966 

.  22,265 

19,791 

13,063 

.  24,200 

13,674 

10,191 

.  18,643 

14,990 

12,172 

7,253 

6,727 

6,535 

7,036 

4,603 

5,009 

9,069 

4,793 

6,125 

7,876 

13,956 

7,074 

7,195 

5,704 

.  17,251 

16,156 

15,112 

5,766 

5,212 

5,480 

5,733 

6,480 

.  66,960 

48,682 

34,555 

5,646 

5,219 

4,171 

5,142 

.  16,313 

14,889 

6,069 

.  12,633 

11,662 

10,341 

.  13,264 

10,932 

27,315 

.  10,037 

4,151 

5,630 

5,763 

3,573 

3,395 

.  19,462 

14,884 

3,036 

6,180 

4,075 

.  102,555 

140,452 

30,518 

6,364 

6,083 

3,934 

7,147 

6,272 

1,711 

6,995 

.  24,141 

18,844 

13,207 

5,520 

4,563 

.  28,284 

22,836 

15,748 

9,212 

8,551 

4,598 

7,939 

.  22,199 

21,842 

21,116 

.  10,588 

9,985 

7,834 

6,934 

6,248 

4,032 

.  18,197 

16,761 

9,004 

5,561 

3,849 

5,525 

5,039 

9,984 

5,525 

.  13,189 

9,837 

6,231 

.  .  8,696 

6,564 

2,501 

.  19,446 

12,797 

8,036 

5,024 

4,755 

3,841 

8,297 

5,838 

2,997 

7,801 

2,300 

3,504 

5,530 

5,077 

3,009 

6,105 

4,996 

4,373 

9,358 

8,254 

3,980 

.  11,703 

8,408 

6,582 

7,682 

6,736 

4,199 

9,117 

4,882 

391 

Passaic,  N.  J . 

Paterson,  N.  J . 

Pawtucket,  R.  I . 

Peabody,  Mass . 

Peekskill,  N.  Y . 

Pekin,  Ill . 

Pensacola,  Fla . 

Peoria,  Ill . 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J . i . 

Peru,  Ill . . I . 

Peru,  Ind . 

Petersburg,  Va . 

Petoskey,  Mich . 

Philadelphia,  Penn . 1 

Phillipsburg,  N.  J.. . 

Phoenix,  Ariz.  . . . 

Phoenixville,  Penn . 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark . 

Piqua,  Ohio . . . 

Pittsburg,  Penn  . 

Pittsburg,  Kan . 

Pittsfield,  Mass . 

Pittston,  Penn . 

Plainfield,  N.  J . . . 

Plattsburg,  N.  Y . 

Plymouth,  Mass . 

Plymouth,  Penn . 

Pomono,  Cal  . 

Pontiac,  Mich . 

Portage,  Wis . 

Port  Chester,  N.  Y . 

Port  Huron,  Mich . 

Port  Jervis,  N.  Y . 

Portland,  Me . 

Portland,  Ore . 

Portsmouth,  N.  H . 

Portsmouth,  Ohio  . 

Portsmouth,  Va . 

Pottstown,  Penn  . 

Pottsville,  Penn . 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y . 

Princeton,  Ind . 

Providence,  R.  I . 

Provo,  Utah  . 

Pueblo,  Col . 

Putnam,  Conn . 

Quincy,  Ill . 

Quincy,  Mass . . . 

Racine,  Wis . 

Rahway,  N.  J . 

Raleigh,  N.  C . 

Reading,  Penn . 

Red  Bank,  N.  J . 

Red  Wing,  Minn . 

Rensselaer,  N.  Y . 

Revere,  Mass . 

Richmond,  Ind . 

Richmond,  Va . 

Riverside,  Cal . 

Roanoke,  Va . 

Rochester,  Minn  . 

Rochester,  N.  H . 

Rockford,  Ill  . 

Rock  Hill,  S.  C . 

Rock  Island,  Ill . 

Rockland,  Mass  . 

Rockland,  Me . 

Rockville,  Conn  . 

Rome,  Ga  . 

Rome,  N.  Y . 

Rutland,  Vt . . . 

Saco,  Me . 

Sacramento,  Cal . , . 

Saginaw,  Mich . 

St.  Albans,  Vt . 

St.  Charles,  Mo . 

St.  Cloud,  Minn . ’. 

St.  Johnsbury,  Vt . 

St.  Joseph,  Mich . 

St.  Joseph,  Mo . 

St.  Louis,  Mo . 

St.  Mary’s,  Ohio . 

St.  Paul,  Minn . 

Salem,  Mass . 

Salem,  N.  J . 

Salem,  Ohio  . 

Salina,  Kan . 

Salisbury,  N.  C . 

Salt  Lake,  Utah . 

San  Antonio,  Tex . 

San  Bernardino,  Cal . 

San  Diego,  Cal . 

Sandusky,  Ohio  . 

San  Francisco,  Cal . 

San  Jose,  Cal . 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal . 

Santa  Cruz,  Cal . 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M . 

Santa  Rosa,  Cal . 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y . 

Saugus,  Mass . 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich . 


27,777 

105,171 

39,231 

11,523 

10,358 

8,420 

17,747 

56,100 

17.699 
6,863 
8,463 

21,810 

5,285 

,293,697 

10,052 

5,544 

9,196 

11,496 

12,172 

321,616 

10,112 

21,766 

12,556 

15,369 

8,434 

9.582 
13,648 

5,526 

9,769 

5,459 

7,440 

19,158 

9,385 

50,145 

90.426 
10,637 
17,870 

17.427 
13,696 
15,710 
24,029 

6,041 

175,597 

6,185 

28,157 

6,667 

36,252 

23,899 

29,102 

7,935 

13,643 

78,961 

5,428 

7,525 

7.466 
10,395 
18,226 
85,050 

7,973 

21,495 

6,843 

8.466 
31,051 

5,485 

19,493 

5,206 

8.150 
7,287 
7,291 

15,343 

11,499 

6,122 

29,282 

42,345 

6,239 

7,982 

8,663 

5,666 

5,155 

102,979 

575,238 

5,359 

163,065 

35,956 

5,811 

7.582 
6,074 
6,277 

53,531 

53,321 

6.150 

17.700 
19,664 

342,782 
2J  ,500 
6,587 
5,659 
5,603 
6,673 
12,409 
5,084 
10,538 


1890 

13,028 

78,347 

27,633 

10.158 
9,676 
6,347 

11,750 

41,024 

9,512 

5,560 

7,028 

22,680 

2,872 

1,046,964 

8,644 

3,152 

8,514 

9,952 

9,090 

238,617 

6,697 

17,281 

10,302 

11.267 
7,010 
7,314 
9,344 
3,634 
6,200 
6,143 
6,274 

13,543 

9,327 

36,425 

62,046 

9,827 

12,394 

13.268 
13,285 
14,117 
22,206 

3,076 

132,146 

5,159 

24,558 

6,000 

31,494 

16,723 

21,014 

7,105 

12,678 

58,661 

4,145 

6,294 

7,301 

5,668 

16,608 

81,398 

4,683 

16.159 
5,321 
6,000 

23,584 

2,744 

13,600 

5,213 

8,174 

7,772 

6,957 

14,991 

8,239 

6,075 

26,386 

46,322 

7,771 

6,161 

7,680 

3,857 

3,373 

52,324 

451,770 

3,000 

133,156 

30,801 

5,516 

7,320 

6,149 

4,418 

44,843 

37,673 

4,012 

16,159 

18,471 

298,997 

18,000 

5,864 

5,596 

6,185 

5,220 

11,975 

3,673 

5,760 


1880 

6,532 

51,031 

19,030- 

9,028 

6,898 

5,993 

6,845 

29,259’ 

4,808 

4,632 

5,280 

21,656 

1,815 

847,170 

7,181 

1,708 

6,682 

3,203 

6,031 

156,389 

624 

13,364 

7,412 

8,125 

5,245- 

7,093 

6,065 


4,509 

4,346. 

3,254 

8,883 

8,678 

33,810 

17,577 

9,699 

11,321 

11,390 

5,305 

13,253 

20,207 

2,566 

104,857 

3,432 

3,217 

5,827 

27,268 

10,570 

16,031 

6,455 

9,265 

43,278 

2,684 

5,876 


2,263 

12.472 
66,609 

1,358 

669 

5,103 

5,784 

13,129 

809 

11,659 

4,553 

7,599 

5,902 

3,877 

12,194 

12,149 

6,389 

51,420 

10,525 

7,193 

5,014 

2,462 

3,360 

2,603 

32,431 

350,522 

1,745 

41.473 
27,563 

5,056 

4,041 

3,111 

2,723 

20,768 

20,550 

1,673 

2,637 

15,838 

233,959 

12,567 

3,460 

3,898 

6,635 

3,616 

8,421 


1,947 


Savannah,  Ga . . 

Sayre,  Penn . . 

Schenectady,  N.  Y . 

Scranton,  Penn . 

Seattle,  Wash . 

Sedalia,  Mo . 

Selma,  Ala . 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y... 

Seymour,  Ind . 

Shamokin,  Penn . 

Sharon,  Penn . 

Sharpsburg,  Penn . 

Sheboygan,  Wis  . 

Shelbyville,  Ind . 

Shenandoah,  Penn. 

Sherman,  Tex . 

Shreveport,  La . 

Sidney,  Ohio  . 

Sioux  City,  Iowa . 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak... 
Somersworth,  N.  H... 

Somerville,  Mass . 

South  Amboy,  N.  J . .  . 

South  Bend,  Ind . 

South  Bethlehem,  Penn 
Southington,  Conn.  .  . 
South  Norwalk,  Conn.. 
South  Omaha,  Neb.... 
South  Portland,  Me... 
Spartanburg,  S.  C.... 

Spokane,  Wash . 

Springfield,  Ill . 

Springfield,  Mass . 

Springfield,  Mo . 

Springfield,  Ohio  .... 

Spring  Valley,  Ill . 

Stamford,  Conn . 

Staunton,  Va . 

Steelton,  Penn . 

Sterling,  Ill . 

Steubenville,  Ohio  .... 
Stevens  Point,  Wis.... 

Stillwater,  Minn . 

Stockton,  Cal . 

Stoneham,  Mass . 

Streator,  Ill . 

Summit,  N.  J . 

Sumpter,  S.  C . 

Sunbury,  Penn . 

Superior,  Wis  . 

Syracuse,  N.  Y . 

Tacoma,  Wash . 

Talladega,  Ala  . 

Tamaqua,  Penn . 

Tampa,  Fla . 

Tarentum,  Penn . 

Taunton,  Mass . 

Temple,  Tex . 

Terre  Haute,  Ind . 

Terrell,  Tex . 

Texarkana,  Ark . 

Texarkana,  Tex . 

Thomasville,  Ga . 

Tiffin,  Ohio  . 

Titusville,  Penn . 

Toledo,  Ohio  . 

Tonawanda,  N.  Y . 

Topeka,  Kan . 

Torrington,  Conn . 

Traverse  City,  Mich... 

Trenton,  Mo . 

Trenton,  N.  J . 

Trinidad,  Col . 

Troy,  N.  Y . 

Troy,  Ohio  . 

Tucson,  Ariz . 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala . 

Tyler,  Tex . 

Tyrone,  Penn . 

Union,  N.  J . 

Union,  S.  C . 

Uniontown,  Penn . 

Urbana,  Ill.  . 

Urbana,  Ohio  . 

Utica,  N.  Y . 

Valdosta,  Ga . 

Vallejo,  Cal . 

Valparaiso,  Ind . 

Van  Wert,  Ohio  . 

Vicksburg,  Miss . 

Vincennes,  Ind . 

Wabash,  Ind  . 

Waco,  Tex . 

Walla  Walla,  Wash.  . . 
Wallingford,  Conn.  . .  . 

Waltham,  Mass . 

Warren,  Ohio  . 

Warren,  Penn . 

Warren,  R.  I . 

Warwick,  R.  I . 

Washington,  D.  C.... 
Washington,  Ind . 


Statistical  Information. 


1900 

1890 

1880 

54,244 

43,189 

30,709 

5,243 

31,682 

19,902 

13,655 

102,026 

75,215 

45,850 

80,671 

42,837 

3,533 

15,231 

14,068 

9,561 

8,713 

7,622 

7,529 

6,519 

6,116 

5,880 

6,445 

5,337 

4,250 

18,202 

14,403 

8,184 

8,916 

7,459 

5,684 

6,842 

4,898 

3,466 

22,962 

16,359 

7,314 

7,169 

5,451 

3,745 

20,321 

15,944 

10,147 

10,243 

7,335 

6,090 

16,013 

11,979 

8,009 

5,688 

4,850 

3,823 

33,111 

27,731 

7,366 

10,266 

10,177 

2,163 

7,023 

6,000 

5,586 

61,643 

40,152 

24,933 

6,349 

4,330 

3,648 

35,999 

21,819 

13,280 

13,241 

10,302 

4,925 

5,890 

5,501 

5,411 

6,591 

17,747 

3,726 

26,001 

8,062 

6,287 

11,395 

5,544 

3,252 

36,848 

19,922 

350 

34,159 

24,963 

19,743 

62,059 

44,179 

33,340 

23,267 

21,850 

6,522 

38,253 

31,895 

20,730 

6,214 

1,883 

15,997 

14,230 

11,297 

7,289 

6,975 

6,664 

12,086 

9,250 

2,447 

6,309 

5,824 

5,087 

14,349 

13,394 

12,093 

9,524 

7,896 

4,449 

12,318 

11,260 

9,055 

17,506 

14,424 

10,282 

6,197 

6,155 

4,890 

14,079 

11,414 

5,157 

5,302 

5,673 

3,865 

2,011 

9,810 

5,930 

4,077 

31,091 

11,983 

655 

108,374 

88,143 

51,792 

37,714 

36,006 

1,098 

5,056 

2,063 

1,233 

7,267 

6,054 

5,730 

15,839 

5,532 

720 

5,472 

4,627 

1,245 

31,036 

25,448 

21,213 

7,065 

4,047 

36,673 

30,217 

26,042 

6,330 

2,988 

2,003 

4,914 

3,528 

1,390 

5,256 

2,852 

1,833 

5,322 

5,514 

2,555 

10,989 

10,801 

7,879 

8,244 

8,073 

9,046 

131,822 

81,434 

50,137 

7,421 

7,145 

3,864 

33,608 

31,007 

15,452 

8,360 

4,283 

3,327 

9,407 

4,353 

1,897 

5,396 

5,039 

3,312 

73,307 

57,458 

29,910 

5,345 

5,523 

2,226 

60,651 

60,956 

56,747 

5,881 

4,479 

3,803 

7,531 

5,150 

7,007 

5,094 

4,215 

8,069 

6,908 

2,423 

8,847 

4,705 

2,678 

.  15,187 

10,643 

5,849 

5,400 

1,609 

7,344 

6,359 

2,265 

5,728 

6,510 

6,522 

6,808 

6,510 

6,252 

56,383 

44,007 

33,914 

5,613 

2,854 

1,515 

7,965 

6,343 

5,987 

6,280 

5,090 

4,461 

6,422 

5,512 

4,070 

14,834 

13,378 

11,814 

10,249 

8,853 

7,680 

8,618 

5,196 

3,800 

20,686 

14,445 

7,295 

10,049 

4,709 

3,588 

6,737 

4,230 

3,017 

23,481 

18,707 

11,712 

8,529 

5,973 

4,428 

8,043 

'  4,332 

2,810 

5,108 

4,489 

4,007 

21,316 

17,761 

278,718 

229,796 

147,293 

8,551 

6,064 

4,353 

Waterville,  Me. 
Watervliet,  N.  1 
Waukegan,  Ill  . 
Waukesha,  Wis 


Way  cross,  Ga  . . .  . 
Waynesboro,  Penn. 
Webb  City,  Mo . 


Westbrook,  Me.  . . 
Westchester,  Penn. 
Westerly,  R.  I . 


West  Haven,  Conn. 


West  New  York,  N.  J.  . 

West  Orange,  N.  J . 

West  Pittston,  Penn.  .  .  . 
West  Springfield,  Mass. 


White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Whitman,  Mass . 


Willimantic,  Conn. 


Winchendon,  Mass. 
Winchester,  Ky.  . 
Winchester,  Va.  . 
Winfield,  Kan.  . .  . 


Winsted,  Conn. 


Wooster,  Ohio  .  . 
Worcester,  Mass, 
Wyandotte,  Kan. 
Xenia,  Ohio  .  .  . 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.. 
York,  Neb . 


Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


1900 

1890 
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1880 

7,670 

7,063 

4,292 

5,751 

5,742 

3,798 

45,859 

28,646 

17,806 

12,580 

8,490 

5,630 

9,706 

7,073 

5,426 

21,696 

14,725 

10,697 

8,437 

8,755 

7,883 

9,477 

7,107 

4,672 

14,321 

9,426 

4,915 

4,012 

7,419 

6,321 

2,960 

12,354 

9,253 

4,277 

5,519 

3,364 

628 

5,396 

3,811 

9,201 

5,043 

1,588 

8,804 

7,031 

5,696 

8,045 

4,377 

5,247 

952 

6,146 

3,377 

13,119 

12,337 

6,397 

5,235 

5,195 

3,601 

7,283 

3,200 

3,981 

9,524 

8,028 

7,046 

7,541 

4,700 

6,104 

12,310 

9,578 

7,587 

5,247 

23,094 

li,665 

5,441 

5,267 

6,889 

5,846 

7,105 

5,077 

38,878 

34,552 

30,737 

7,899 

4,042 

2,381 

6,155 

4,428 

3,024 

24,671 

23,853 

4,911 

51,721 

37,718 

23,399 

11,886 

28,757 

27,132 

18,934 

8,937 

8,648 

6,608 

76,508 

61,431 

42,478 

20,976 

20,056 

17,350 

5,001 

4,388 

3,024 

5,964 

4.519 

2,277 

5,161 

5,196 

4,958 

5,564 

5,184 

2,844 

19,714 

18,208 

10,208 

6,804 

4,846 

4,195 

13,650 

8,018 

2,854 

14,254 

13,499 

10,931 

28,204 

20,830 

16,050 

6,063 

5,901 

5,840 

118,421 

84,655 

58,291 

5,183 

3,817 

3,631 

8,696 

7,301 

7,026 

47,931 

32,033 

18,892 

5,132 

3,405 

1,529 

33,708 

20,793 

13,940 

44,885 

33,220 

15,435 

7,37S 

6,129 

4,984 

23,538 

21,009 

18,113 

PAY  AND  TERMS  OF  MEMBERS  OF  LEGISLATURES. 


Salaries  of  Mem¬ 
bers,  Annual 
or  Per  Diem. 

Teems  of 
Members, 
Yeaes. 

O  TAIL 3  AINU  JL  liiUVlXUfilEltjf 

Sena¬ 

tors. 

Repre¬ 

senta¬ 

tives. 

Alabama*  _  _ _ 

$4  per  diem. 

$4 

4 

2 

Arizona _ _ ... 

2 

2 

Arkansas _ _ _ _ 

$6  “ 

4 

2 

California _  _ 

$8  “ 

4 

2 

Colorado  _ _ _ 

$6  “ 

4 

2 

Connecticut* _ _ _ _  . 

$300  annually. 

$3  per  diem. 

$6 

2 

2 

Delaware* .  _  _ 

4 

2 

Florida _  _ _ _ 

4 

2 

Georsia  _  _  _ 

$4 

2 

2 

Idaho  __  _ 

• 

$5 

$5  “ 

2 

2 

Illinois.. . . . . J _ _ _ 

2 

2 

Indiana* _ _ _  . 

$6  “ 

4 

2 

Iowa _ _ _ _ _ _ 

$500  annually. 

$3  per  diem. 

4 

2 

Kansas _ _ _ 

4 

2 

Kentucky* _ _ 

$5  “ 

4 

2 

Louisiana _  _ _ 

Maine  ..  _ _ _  .  .. 

$4 

$150  annually. 

4 

.  2 

4 

2 

Maryland*  _ 

$5  per  diem. 

4 

2 

Massachusetts*  _ _ 

$750  annually. 

1 

1 

Michigan  .  .  _ _ 

$3  per  diem. 

2 

2 

Minnesota  _ 

$5  “ 

4 

2 

Mississippi  ....  _ _ 

$300  annually. 

4 

4 

Missouri  .  ... _ _ 

$5  per  diem. 

4 

2 

Montana _ _ _ _ _ _ 

$6 

4 

2 

Nebraska  _ _ _ _ _  . 

$5 

2 

2 

Nevada  ..  _ _ 

$8  “ 

4 

2 

New  Hampshire*  ...  _ _ _  .. 

$200  annually . 

2 

2 

New  Jersey  ....  _ _ 

$500  “ 

3 

1 

New  Mexico  .  ..  ..  _ 

$4  per  diem. 

2 

2 

New  York*  ..  .  _ 

$1,500  annually. 

2 

1 

North  Carolina  _ _  .  _ 

$4  per  diem. 

2 

2 

North  Dakota* _  _  _  .  ...  - 

$5  “ 

4 

2 
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States  and  Territories. 

Salaries  of  Mem¬ 
bers,  Annual 
or  Per  Diem. 

Ter* 

Mem 

Ye. 

03  cn 

0  O 

cn  +* 

IS  OF 
BERS, 
LRS. 

2  d  m 

«  5-E 

Ohio . . 

$600  annually. 

2 

2 

Oklahoma . 

$4  per  diem.' 

2 

2 

Oregon  . 

$3 

2 

2 

Pennsylvania . 

$1,500  annually. 

4 

2 

Rhode  Island . 

$1  per  diem. 

1 

1 

South  Carolina . 

$5 

4 

2 

South  Dakota . 

$5 

2 

2 

Tennessee* . 

$4  “ 

2 

2 

Texas . 

$5  “ 

4 

2 

Utah . 

$4  “ 

2 

2 

Vermont . 

$3  “ 

2 

2 

Virginia . 

$360  annually. 

4 

2 

Washington . 

$5  per  diem. 

4 

2 

West  Virginia . 

$4 

4 

2 

Wisconsin . 

$500  annually. 

4 

2 

Wyoming . 

$5  per  diem. 

4 

2 

♦States  starred  pay  mileage  also  with  annual  or  per  diem  salaries. 


STATE  AND  TERRITORIAL  DIMENSIONS  AND 
CAPITALS. 


States  and  Territories. 

Area  in 
Square 
Miles. 

Greatest 

Breadth, 

Miles. 

Greatest 

Length, 

Miles. 

Capitals. 

Alabama . 

52,250 

590,884 

113,020 

53,850 

158,360 

200 

330 

Montgomery. 

Sitka. 

Alaska  Territory . 

800 

1,100 

390 

Arizona  Territory . 

335 

Phenix. 

Arkansas  . 

275 

240 

Little  Rock. 

California . 

375 

770 

Sacramento. 

Colorado . 

103,925 

4,990 

2,050 

70 

390 

270 

Denver. 

Connecticut . 

90 

75 

Hartford. 

35 

110 

10 

Dover. 

Washington. 

Tallahassee. 

District  of  Columbia . 

9 

Florida . 

58,680 

59,475 

400 

460 

Georgia . 

250 

315 

Atlanta. 

Idaho . 

84,800 

56,650 

305 

490 

Boisfi  City. 
Springfield. 
Indianapolis. 

Illinois . 

205 

380 

Indiana . 

36,350 

160 

265 

Indian  Territory . 

31,400 

6,025 

82,080 

210 

210 

Iowa . 

300 

210 

Des  Moines. 

Kansas . . 

400 

200 

Topeka. 

Frankfort. 

Kentucky . 

40,400 

350 

175 

Louisiana  . 

48,720 

280 

275 

Baton  Rouge. 
Augusta. 
Annapolis. 
Boston. 

Maine . 

33,040 

12,210 

8,315 

205 

235 

Maryland . 

200 

120 

Massachusetts . . 

190 

110 

Michigan . 

58,915 

83,365 

46,810 

310 

400 

Lansing. 

St.  Paul. 

Minnesota . 

350 

400 

Mississippi . 

180 

340 

Jackson. 

Missouri . 

69,415 

146,080 

•  300 

280 

Jefferson  City. 
Helena. 

Montana . 

580 

315 

Nebraska . 

77,510 

415 

205 

Lincoln. 

Nevada  . 

110.700 

315 

485 

Carson  City. 
Concord. 

New  Hampshire . . 

9,305 

90 

185 

New  Jersey . 

7,815 

122,580 

49,170 

70 

160 

Trenton. 

New  Mexico  Territory . 

350 

390 

Santa  Fe. 

New  York . 

320 

310 

Albany. 

Raleigh. 

Bismarck. 

North  Carolina . 

52,250 

520 

200 

North  Dakota . 

70,795 

360 

210 

Ohio . 

41,060 

230 

205 

Columbus. 

Oklahoma  Territory . 

89,030 

365 

210 

Guthrie. 

Oregon . 

96,030 

45,215 

1,250 

30,570 

77,650 

42,050 

265,780 

84,970 

9,565 

42,450 

375 

290 

Salem. 

Pennsylvania . 

300 

180 

Harrisburg. 

Providence. 

Rhode  Island . 

35 

50 

South  Carolina . 

235 

215 

Columbia. 

South  Dakota . 

380 

245 

Pierre. 

Tennessee . 

430 

120 

Nashville. 

Texas . 

760 

620 

Austin. 

U  tah . 

275 

345 

Salt  Lake  City 

Montpelier. 

Richmond. 

Vermont . 

90 

155 

Virginia . 

425 

205 

Washington . 

69,180 

24,780 

56,040 

340 

230 

Olympia. 

Charleston. 

West  Virginia . 

200 

225 

Wisconsin . 

290 

300 

Madison. 

Wyoming . 

97,890 

365 

275 

Cheyenne. 

Total  United  States . 

3,616,484 

1  2,720 

1,600 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  COUNTRIES  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Countries 

Population. 

Sq.  Miles. 

Capitals. 

China . 

426,047,325 

396,968,798 

129,004,514 

81,752,000 

91,000,000 

8,000,000 

953,243 

154,001 

5,500 

9,000 

4,277,170 

11,146,084 

8,660,395 

3,602,990 

3,756,884 

122,000 

3,606 

6,449 

54 

200 

Peking. 

London. 

St.  Petersburg. 
Washington. 
Washington. 
Manila. 

San  Juan. 
Honolulu. 

British  Empire . 

Russian  Empire . 

United  States . . . 

United  States  and  Islands . 

Philippines . 

Porto  Rico . 

Hawaii . 

Tutuilla,  Samoa . 

Guam .  . . 

Countries. 

Population. 

Sq.  Miles. 

France  and  Colonies . 

92,374,285 

4,296,130 

France . 

38,961,945 

207,054 

Colonies . 

53,412,340 

4,089,076 

Algeria . 

4,739,556 

184,474 

Senegal,  etc . 

4,523,000 

806,000 

Tunis . 

1,900,000 

51,000 

Cayenne . 

32,908 

30,500 

Cambodia . 

1,500,000 

87,400 

Cochin-China . 

2,968,529 

22,000 

Tonquin  . 

7,000,000 

46.400 

New  Caledonia . 

61,514 

7,650 

Tahiti . 

10,300 

600 

Sahara . 

2,550,000 

1,544,000 

Madagascar. . 

2,505,000 

227,000 

German  Empire,  in  Europe . 

56,367,178 

208,830 

Prussia . 

34,472,509 

134,603 

Bavaria . 

6,176,057 

29,282 

Saxony . 

4,202,216 

5,787 

Wurtemberg . 

2,169,480 

7,528 

Baden . . 

1,867,944 

5,821 

Alsace-Lorraine . 

1,719,470 

5,600 

Hesse . 

1,119,893 

2,965 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin . 

607,770 

5,135 

Hamburg . 

768,349 

158 

Brunswick . 

464,333 

1,424 

Oldenburg . 

399,180 

2,479 

Saxe-Weimar . 

362,873 

1,388 

Anhalt . 

316,085 

906 

Saxe-Meiningen . 

250,731 

953 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha . 

229,550 

755 

Bremen . 

224,882 

99 

Saxe-Altenburg . 

194,914 

511 

Lippe . 

138,952 

469 

Reuss  (Younger  line) . 

139,210 

319 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz . 

102,602 

1,131 

Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt . 

93,059 

363 

Sehwarzburg-Sond’s’s’n . 

80,898 

333 

Lubeck . 

96,775 

115 

Waldeck . 

57,918 

433 

Reuss  (Elder  line) . . . 

68,396 

122 

Schaumburg- Lippe . 

43,132 

131 

German  Africa . 

7,047,000 

706,450 

Austro-Hungarian  Empire . 

46,973,359 

261,035 

Japan  . 

44,805,937 

147,655 

Netherlands . 

5,347,182 

12,648 

Netherlands  and  Colonies . 

41.347,182 

795,648 

Borneo . 

1,129,889 

212,737 

Celebes1 . . 

1,878,473 

71,470 

Java .  . . 

28,746,688 

50,554 

Moluccas . 

410,190 

43,864 

New  Guinea . 

200,000 

151,789 

Sumatra . 

3,168,312 

161,612 

Surinam . 

70,007 

46,060 

Turkish  Empire . 

39,787,640 

1,622,080 

European  Turkey . 

6,130,200 

65,350 

Asiatic  Turkey . 

16,898,700 

693,610 

Tripoli . 

1,000,000 

398,000 

Bulgaria . 

3,744,300 

37,200 

Egypt . 

9,821,100 

400,000 

Italy  . 

32,475,253 

110,550 

Italy  and  Colonies . 

36,825,253 

449,050 

Abyssinia . 

3,500,000 

150,000 

Eritrea . 

450,000 

88,500 

Somal  Coast . 

400,000 

100,000 

Spain . 

18,618,086 

194,783 

Spanish  Africa . 

273,709 

253,580 

Spanish  Islands . 

127,172 

1,957 

Brazil . 

14,333,915 

3,218,130 

Mexico . 

13,605,919 

767,005 

Korea . 

10,519,000 

82,000 

Congo  State . 

30,000,000 

900,000 

Persia . 

7,653,000 

628,000 

Portugal . 

5,423,132 

35,490 

Portugal  and  Colonies . 

14,582,084 

838,442 

Portuguese  Africa . 

8,248,527 

793,980 

Portuguese  Asia . 

910,425 

8,972 

Sweden  and  Norway . 

7,376,473 

296,005 

Sweden.. . 

5,136,441 

172,876 

Norway . 

2,240,032 

124,129 

Morocco . 

5,000,000 

219,000 

Belgium . 

6,693,548 

11,373 

Siam . 

5,000,000 

220,000 

Roumania . 

5,912,520 

50,720 

Argentine  Republic . 

5,022,248 

1,135.840 

Colombia . 

3,878,600 

504,773 

Afghanistan . 

400,000 

215,400 

Chile . 

2,712,145 

307,620 

Peru . 

4,609,999 

695,733 

Switzerland . 

3,315,443 

15,976 

Bolivia . 

1,633,610 

703,400 

Greece . 

2,433,806 

25,014 

Denmark . 

2,464,770 

15,388 

Denmark  and  Colonies . 

2,585,660 

102,022 

Iceland . 

78,470 

39,756 

Greenland . . . 

11,893 

46,740 

West  Indies . 

30,527 

138 

Venezuela . 

2,323,527 

593,943 

Servia  . . 

2,493,770 

18,630 

Liberia . ' . 

2,060,000 

35,000 

Nepaul . 

4,000,000 

54,000 

Cuba  . 

1,572,845 

44,000 

Oman . . . 

1,500,000 

82,000 

Guatemala . 

1  fi47  MOO 

4«  ?Q0 

Ecuador . 

1,205,600 

116,000 

Capitals. 


Paris. 

Paris. 


Algiers. 
St.  Louis, 
Tunis. 
Cayenne. 
Saigon. 


Hanoi. 

Noumea. 


Antananarivo. 

Berlin. 

Berlin. 

Munich. 

Dresden. 

Stuttgart. 

Karlsruhe. 

Strasburg. 

Darmstadt. 

Schwerin. 


Brunswick. 

Oldenburg. 

Weimar. 

Dessau. 

Meiningen. 

Gotha 


Altenburg. 

Detmold. 

Gera. 

Neu  Strelitz. 
Rudolstadt. 
S’ndershausen. 


Arolsen. 

Greiz. 

Buckeburg. 

Vienna. 

Tokio. 

The  Hague. 
The  Hague. 


Batavia. 

Amboyna. 


Paramaribo. 

Constantin’ple 


Tripoli, 

Sofia. 

Cairo. 

Rome. 

Rome. 


Madrid. 


Rio  Janeiro. 
City  of  Mexico. 
Seoul. 


Teheran 

Lisbon. 

Lisbon. 


Stockholm. 

Kristiania. 

Fez. 

Brussels. 
Bangkok. 
Bucharest. 
Buenos  Ayres. 
Bogota. 

Cabul. 

Santiago. 

Lima. 

Berne. 

La  Paz. 

Athens. 

Copenhagen. 

Copenhagen. 

Reykjavik. 

Godthaab. 


Caracas. 

Belgrade. 

Monrovia. 

Khatmandu. 

Havana. 

Muscat. 

N.  Guatemala. 
Quito. 
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Countries. 

Population. 

Sq.  Miles. 

Capitals. 

Hayti . 

1,294,400 

1,006,848 

978,048 

800,000 

530,103 

650,000 

420,000 

610,000 

316,738 

340,000 

228,000 

10,204 
7,225 
72,210 
22,320 
157,000 
46,250 
.  49,200 

18,045 
18,400 
31,570 
3,630 

Port  au  Prince. 

San  Salvador. 

Montevideo. 

Khiva. 

Asuncion. 

Tegucigalpa. 

Managua. 

San  Domingo. 
San  Jose. 
Panama. 
Cettinje. 

Salvador . 

Uruguay . 

Khiva . 

Paraguay  . 

Honduras  . 

Nicaragua . 

Dominican  Republic . 

Costa  Rica . 

Panama . 

Montenegro . 

DIFFERENT  NATIONS,  THEIR  NAMES,  AND  THE 

LANGUAGES  THEY  SPEAK. 


Country. 

Name  of  People. 

Languages  They  Speak. 

Austria _ _ 

Austrians _ 

Arabia . . 

Arabs,  Arabians. 

_  Arabic 

Afghanistan _ 

Afghans . . 

Algeria _ 

Algerines . 

Abyssinia  . . 

Abyssinians  .. .. 

Australasia _ 

Australasians. . . 

( Dutch  and  English.  Various  native 
(  languages  are  spoken. 

Brazil _ _ 

Brazilians . . 

Bolivia ... _ 

Bolivians _ 

Belgium _ 

Belgians  . . 

_ _ _ Flemish  and  French 

Beloochistan _ 

Beloochees . 

Canada . 

Canadians  . . 

Chile _ _ 

Chileans... . 

China . . 

Chinese _ 

Denmark _ 

Danes . 

Egypt _ _ _ 

Egyptians _ 

_  _  _  _ .Chiefly  Arabic  and  Italian 

England . . 

English  . . 

East  Indies _ 

East  Indians  ... 

(Hindustanee,  Bengalee,  Siamese, 
)  Malay,  &c. 

France . . 

French  . 

Greenland . . 

Greenlanders  ... 

_  _ Danish  and  Eskimo 

Germany..  _ 

Germans _ 

Greece  .  ..  . 

Greeks _ 

Holland..  _ 

Dutch . . 

Hindustan  _ 

Hindus. 

_  Hindustanee  and  others 

Iceland _ 

Icelanders . 

Ireland  ..  _ 

Irish  . . 

. . . . ...English  and  Irish 

Italy 

Italians 

.  ..  _  .  Italian 

Japan  ..  .. 

Japanese  .. 

Mexico . . . 

Mexicans _ 

_ _ _ _ Spanish 

Norway _ 

Norwegians _ 

_ _ _ _ _ Danish 

Poland _ 

Poles  . 

_ _  ._  . . . . .  _  .Polish 

Peru  _  .. 

Peruvians _ 

...  _ _ _  _ _ _ Spanish 

Paraguay _  .. 

Paraguayans  _ 

...  ..  . . .  ...Spanish 

Prussia _ 

Prussians .  . 

_ _ _ _ German 

Portugal . 

Portuguese  . 

. . .  Portuguese 

Persia _ _ _ 

Persians 

...  _ _ _ Persian 

Russia  _ 

Russians 

._  _ _ _ Russian 

Sweden _ 

Swedes  . 

. . . Swedish 

Switzerland _ 

Swiss 

German,  French,  and  Italian 

Spain 

.  .  ..  ..Spanish 

Siberia _ 

Siberians _ 

... _  _ _ Russian  (mostly) 

Siam  . 

Siamese 

.  _ _  _ Siamese 

Scotland  . 

Scotch  . 

. . . English  and  Gaelic 

Turkey 

Turks 

_ Turkish 

United  States 

. . . English 

W  ales  _ _ _ 

Welsh _ 

. ...English  and  Welsh 

FICTITIOUS  NAMES  OF  STATES. 

Wisconsin.. . Badger  State 

Massachusetts _ _ _ _. _ _ _ _ _ ---Bay  State 

Mississippi. . Bayou  State 

Arkansas . _. . . . . . . ---  -  -Bear  State 

Kentucky  . Bluegrass  State 

Ohio . Buckeye  State 

Louisiana _ _ Creole  State 

Delaware  Diamond  State 

New  York V.V."”."’ .'. . . ..Empire  State 

New  York.'"«.V„.„ . Excelsior  State 


Connecticut... _ _ ; _ Freestone  State 

New  Hampshire _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ Granite  State 

Vermont . . . . _ Green  Mountain  State 

Iowa . . . ...Hawkeye  State 

Indiana _ _ _ Hoosier  State 

Pennsylvania _ Keystone  State 

Michigan. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ Lake  or  Wolverine  State 

Texas . . . . . . . . . ..Lone  Star  State 

Maine.. . Lumber  State 

Virginia . . . . . . Mother  of  Presidents 

Virginia... . . . . . Mother  of  States 

Connecticut . ..Nutmeg  State 

Massachusetts.. _ _ _ : _ _ Old  Colony 

Virginia... . . . . . . . .  Old  Dominion 

North  Carolina.. . . . . . . . Old  North  State 

South  Carolina _ Palmetto  State 

Florida _ _ Peninsular  State 

Maine _ _ _ .Pine  Tree  State 

Illinois _ _ _ Prairie  State 

North  Carolina _ _ Turpentine  State 

FICTITIOUS  NAMES  OF  CITIES. 

Aberdeen,  Scotland . . . Granite  City 

Alexandria,  Egypt . . . . . . . . . . Delta  City 

Alton,  Ill . . . . . . . . . . Tusselburgh 

Akron,  O.. . . . . . . . . Summit  City 

Baltimore,  Md._ . . . . . . . ..Monumental  City 

Birmingham,  O... . . . • _ _ _ _ _ _ Bran  Town 

Mooc  5  Puritan  City ;  Modern  Athens ;  Hub  of  the  Universe ;  City 

uoston,  Mass - }  of  Notions .  Athens  of  America ;  The  Hub. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y _ _ _ _ _ _ City  of  Churches 

Buffalo,  N.Y _ _ _ _ ______ . Queen  City  of  the  Lakes 

Cairo,  Egypt _ _ _ _ _ _ City  of  Victory 

Cincinnati,  O. .Queen  City ;  Porkopolis  ;  Queenof  the  West;  Paris  of  America 

Chicago,  Ill . . . . . Garden  Cii,y 

Cleveland,  O. . . . . . . Forest  City 

Dayton,  O _ _ _ _ _  Gem  City  of  Ohio 

Detroit,  Mich . . . . . . ...City  of  the  Straits 

Duluth,  Minn _ _ _ _ _ Zenith  City 

Edinhnrjrh  ^ntlnnrl  (  Maiden  Town ;  Northern  Athens :  Mod- 

Edxn  burgh,  bcotland . }  ern  Athens.  Athens  of  the  North 

Gibraltar . . . . . Key  of  the  Mediterranean 

Hannibal,  Mo... . . . . . . . . Bluff  City 

Havana,  Cuba.. . . . . . . Pearl  of  the  Antilles 

Holyoke,  Mass... . . . . Paper  City 

Indianapolis,  Ind... _ _ _ _ _ Railroad  City 

Jerusalem,  Palestine.. . . . City  of  Peace;  City  of  the  Great  King 

Kansas  City,  Mo _ _ _ _ _ _ Mushroomopolis 

Keokuk,  la... . . . . . . . . . Gate  City 

Lafayette,  Ind. _ _ _ _ Star  City 

Limerick,  Ireland _ _ _ City  of  the  Violated  Treaty 

Lowell,  Mass _ City  of  Spindles :  Manchester  of  America 

London,  England _ City  of  Masts  ;  Modern  Babylon 

Louisville,  Ky _ Falls  City 

Madison,  Wis _ Lake  City 

Milan,  Italy _ Little  Paris 

Milwaukee,  Wis... . . . Cream  City 

Minneapolis,  Minn . . . . . . City  of  Flour 

Nashville,  Tenn _ _ _ _ _ _ City  of  Rocks 

New  Haven,  Conn _ _ _ _ City  of  Elms 

New  Orleans,  La... _ Crescent  City 

New  York,  N.  Y . . . Gotham  ;  Empire  City;  Metropolitan  City 

Pekin,  Ill _ _ _ _ _ _ _ Celestial  City 

Philadelphia  Pa  (  Quaker  City ;  City  of  Broth- 

pniiaaeipnit.,  Fa - - - )  erly  £,ove.  City  0f  Homes 

Piftsbnrff  Pa  5  Iron  City;  Smoky  City; 

Pittsburg,  Ra . . . j  Birmingham  of  America 

Portland,  Me _ _ _ _ _ Forest  City 

Paterson,  N,  J_ _ _ _ Lyons  of  America 

Peoria,  111 . . . . . . . . Whisky  Town 

Quebec,  Canada _ _ Gibraltar  of  America 

Quincy,  111 _ _ _ Gem  City 

Racine,  Wis _ Belle  City 

Richmond,  Va _ City  of  Seven  Hills 

p._.,  (Eternal  City ;  Nameless  City;  Queen  of  Cities; 

Rome.  Italy . |  Seven-Hilled  City;  Mistress  of  the  World 

Rochester,  N.  Y _ _ _ _ _ _ _ Flour  City 

St.  Louis,  Mo _ _ Mound  City 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  .  _ _ Gem  City 

San  Francisco,  Cal . ...Golden  City 

Salem,  Mass. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ City  of  Peace 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah _ _ _ _ _ City  of  the  Sain;s 

Springfield,  Ill _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ ...Flower  City 

Streator,  Ill . . . . City  of  the  Woods 

Toledo,  O . . . . . . .  ....Corn  City 

Venice,  Italy _  ..  Bride  of  the  Sea 

Washington,  D.  C _ City  of  Magnificent  Distances 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  .- _ _ _ .... _ _ Gate  City  of  the  Northwest 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 

ITS  RELATIONS  TO  THE  STANDARDS  USED  IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 


The  basis  of  the  metric  system  is  the  metre,  the  unit  of  length,  which  was 
calculated  to  (and  does  approximately)  equal  Ttnnftnnni  part  of  the  distance 
measured  along  the  line  of  a  meridian  from  the  equator  to  the  pole=S9.37 
indies. 

The  Square  Metre  is  the  unit  of  square  measure  of  small  surfaces. 

The  Are,  the  unit  of  square  measurement  of  larger  surfaces,  as  of  land, 
is  a  square  the  sides  of  which=10  metres. 

The  Cubic  Metre,  or  Stere,  is  the  unit  of  volume.  Its  edges=l  metre 
in  length. 

The  Litre,  the  unit  of  capacity=a  cube  whose  edges  =  fa  of  a  metre. 

The  Gramme,  the  unit  of  weights  the  weight  of  a  cube  of  distilled  water 
the  edges  of  which=  xfas  of  a  metre. 

LINEAR  MEASURE. 

1  Millimetre =.001  metre  or  .03  inch. 

1  Centimetre =.01  metre  or  .39  inch. 

1  Decimetre=.l  metre  or  3.93  inches. 

1  Metre=3.28  feet. 

1  Decametre=10  metres  or  32.80  feet. 

1  Hectometre=100  metres  or  328.08  feet. 

1  Kilometre=l,000  metres  or  1,093.63  yards. 

1  Myriametre=10,000  metres  or  6.21  miles. 

SUPERFICIAL  MEASURE. 

1  Centiare=l  sq.  metre  or  1.19  sq.  yards. 

1  Are=100  sq.  metres  or  .09  rood. 

1  Hectare=l,0Q0  sq.  metres  or  2.47  acres. 

LIQUID  MEASURE. 

1  Centilitre=.01  litre  or  .01  pint. 

1  Decilitre=.l  litre  or  .17  pint. 

1  Litre=1.76  pints. 

1  Decalitre=10  litres  or  2.2  gals. 

1  Hectolitre=100  litres  or  22  gals. 

1  Kilolitre=l, 000  litre®  or  220  gals. 

SOLID  MEASURE. 

1  Decistere=.l  stere  or  3  cubic  feet. 

1  Stere=l  cubic  meter  or  1.31  cubic  yards. 

1  Decastere=10  steres  or  13  cubic  yards. 

WEIGHTS. 

1  Milligramme=.001  gramme  or  .01  grain. 

1  Centigramme=.01  gramme  or  .15  grain. 

1  Decigramme=.l  gramme  or  1.54  grain. 

1  Gramme=15.43  grains  troy. 

1  Decagramme=10  grammes  or  5.64  drams  avdp. 

1  Hectogramme =100  grammes  or  3.52  oz.  avdp. 

1  Kilogramme=l,000  grammes  or  2.20  lbs.  avdp. 

1  Quintal=50  kilogrammes  or  110.23  lbs.  avdp. 

1  Millier=500  kilogrammes  or  1,102.31  lbs.  avdp. 

1  Tonne=l,000  kilogrammes  or  2,204.62  lbs.  avdp. 


From  the  legal  equivalents  in  use  in  this  country  are  deduced  the  follow¬ 
ing  tables  for  converting  weights  and  measures  into  either  the  metric  or 
common  systems : 


Linear  Measure. 


Metres = Inches. 

Metres=  Feet. 

Metres=  Yards. 

Kilom.=  Miles. 

1 

=  39.37 

1 

=  3.28083 

1 

=  1.093611 

1 

=0.62137 

2 

=  78.74 

2 

=  6.56167 

2 

=2.187222 

2 

=1.24274 

3 

=118.11 

3 

=  9.84250 

3 

=3.280833 

3 

=1.86411 

4 

=157.48 

4 

=13.12333 

4 

=4.374444 

4 

=2.48548 

5 

=196.85 

5 

=16.40417 

5 

=  5.468056 

5 

=3.10685 

6 

=236.22 

6 

=19.68500 

6 

=6.561667 

6 

=3.72822 

1 

=275.59 

7 

=22.96583 

7 

=7.655278 

7 

=4.34959 

8 

=314.96 

8 

=26.24667 

8 

=8.748889 

8 

=4.97090 

9 

=354.33 

9 

=  29.52750 

9 

=  9.842500 

9 

=5.59230 

In. 

=Centim. 

Feet 

= Metres. 

Yards=Metres. 

Miles 

=Kilom. 

1 

=  2.54 

1 

=0.304801 

1 

=0.914402 

1 

=  1.60935 

2 

=  5.08 

2 

=0.609601 

2 

=1.828804 

2 

=  3.21869 

3 

=  7.62 

3 

=0.914402 

3 

=2.743205 

3 

=  4.82804 

4 

=10.16 

4 

=  1.219202 

4 

=3.657607 

4 

=  6.43739 

5 

=12.70 

5 

=1.524003 

5 

=4.572009 

5 

=  8.04674 

6 

=15.24 

6 

=1.828804 

6 

=  5.486411 

6 

=  9.65608 

7 

=17.78 

7 

=2  133604 

7 

=6.400813 

7 

=  11.26543 

8 

=20.32 

8 

=2.438405 

8 

=7.315215 

8 

=12.87478 

9 

=22.86 

9 

=2.743205 

9 

=  8.229616 

9 

=14.48412 

Square  Measure. 


Square 

Centimetres 

II 

Square 

Inches. 

Square 

Metres 

II 

Square 

Feet. 

I  Square 

Metres 

II 

Square 

Yards. 

Square 

Inches 

II 

Square 

Centimetres. 

Square 

Feet 

II 

Square 

Metres. 

Square  1 

Yards 

II 

Square 

Metres. 

r  » 

1=0.155 

1=10.764 

1=  1.196 

1=  6.452 

1=0.09290 

1=0.836 

2=0.310 

2=21.528 

2=  2.392 

2=12.903 

2=0.18581 

2=1.672 

3=0.465 

3=32.292 

3=  3.588 

3=19.355 

3=0.27871 

3=2.508 

4=0.620 

4=43.055 

4=  4.784 

4=  25.807 

4=0.37161 

4=3.344 

5=0.775 

5=53.819 

5=  5.980 

5=32.258 

5=0.46452 

5=4.181 

6=0.930 

6=64.583 

6=  7.176 

6=38.710 

6=0.55742 

6=5.017 

7=1.085 

7=75.347 

7=  8.372 

7=45.161 

7=0.65032 

7=5.853 

8=1.240 

8=86.111 

8=  9.568 

8=51.613 

8  =  0.74323 

8=6.689 

9=1.395 

9=96.874 

9  =  10.764 

9=58.065 

9  =0.83613 

9=7.526 

Weight  (Avoirdupois). 


m 

- . 

<D 

a 

§  i 

s  i 

®  .a 

a  co 

a 

3  ®  a 

3  m  O 

2  ’Ofl 

9  3  3 

o  .  a 

*  H 

&  2 

'■g  ® 

cs  =  3-a 

K  3® 

bo  <"v3 

O  O 

3  =  3T3 

o—  “ 

C?  P-To 

£  a 

©  o 

© 

o 

a  * 

a  j 

1=0.1543 

1=  35.274 

1=  2.20462 

1=0.9842 

2  =0.3086 

2=  70.548 

2  =  4.40924 

2=1.9684 

3=  0.4630 

3=105.822 

3=  6.61386 

3=  2.9526 

4=0.6173 

4=141.096 

4=  8.81849 

4=3.9368 

5=0.7716 

5  =  176.370 

5=11.02311 

5=4.9210 

6=0.9259 

6=211.644 

6=13.22773 

6  =  5.9052 

7=1.0803 

7=246.918 

7=15.43235 

7=6.8894 

8=1.2346 

8=282.192 

8=17.63697 

8=7.8736 

9=1.3889 

9=317.466 

9=19.84159 

9=  8.8578 

CO 

© 

a 

®  a 

.a  s 

m 

t»  O  g 

®  a  S 

5  3  9 

.2  8 

CO  O  Q 

'd  Pi  rj 

ad  3 

m  ® 

>4  a 

O  o 

Ft  Ft 

a-  j* 

t-  bp 

o  © 

© 

O 

9^=  a 

5. a  S 

°  o  & 

>  © 

< 

P'3—  g 

(So  o 

^  a 

bD  .2 

a  m 
- 1 

1=  6.4799 

1=  28.3495 

1=0.45359 

1=1.0161 

2=12.9598 

2=  56.6991 

2  =  0.90719 

2=2.0321 

3=19.4397 

3=  85.0486 

3=1.36078 

3=  3.0482 

4=25.9196 

4=113.3981 

4=1.81437 

4=  4.0642 

5=32.3995 

5=141.7476 

5=2.26796 

5=5.0803 

6  =  38.8793 

6=170.0972 

6=2.72156 

6=6.0963 

7=45.3592 

7=198.4467 

7=3.17515 

7=7.1124 

8=51.8391 

8=226.7962 

8=3.62874 

8=8.1284 

9=58.3190 

9=255.1457 

9=4.08233 

9=9.1445 

Cubic  Measure.  Dry  Measure. 


Cubic 

Metres 

II 

Cubic 

Feet. 

Cubic 

Feet 

II 

Cubic 

Metres. 

Hectolitres 

II 

Bushels. 

Bushels 

II 

Hectolitres. 

1=  35.314 

1=0.02832 

1=  £.8375 

1=0.35242 

2=  70.629 

2  =0.05663 

2=  5'.  6750 

2=0.70485 

3=105.943 

3  =  0.08495 

3=  8.5125 

3= 1.05^27 

4=141.258 

4=0.11327 

4=11.3500 

4=1.40969 

5=176.572 

5=0.14158 

5=14.1875 

5=1.76211 

6=211.887 

6  =0.16990 

6=17.0250 

6=2.1hi54 

7=247.201 

7  =0.19822 

7=19.8625 

7=2.46696 

8=282.516 

8=0.22654 

8=22.7000 

8=2.81938 

9=317.830 

9  =0.25485 

9=25.5375 

9=3.17181 

4632 


4633 


Liquid  Measure. 


Weights  and  Measures. 

UNITED  STATES  LAND  MEASURE. 


Centilitres 

11 

Fluid 

Ounces. 

Litres 

II 

Quarts. 

Litres 

II 

Gallons. 

Fl.  Oz. 

II 

Centilitres 

Quarts 

II 

Litres. 

Gallons 

Litres- 

1=0.338 

1=1.0567 

1=0.26417 

1=  2.957 

1=0.94636 

1=  3.78544 

2=0.676 

2=2.1134 

2  =0.52834 

2=  5.915 

2=1.89272 

2=  7.57088 

3=1.014 

3=3.1700 

3=0.79251 

3=  8.872 

3=  2.83908 

3=11.35632 

4=1.352 

4=4.2267 

4=1.05668 

4=11.830 

4=3.78544 

4=15.14176 

5=1.691 

5=5.2834 

5=1.32085 

5=14.787 

5=4.73180 

5=18.92720 

6=2.029 

6  =6.3401 

6=1.58502 

6=17.744 

6=5.67816 

6=22.71264 

7=2.368 

7=7.3968 

7=1.84919 

7=20.702 

7=6.62452 

7=26.49808 

8=2.706 

8=8.4534 

8=2.11336 

8=  23.659 

8=7.57088 

8  =30.28352 

9=3.043 

9=9.5101 

9=2.37753 

9=26.616 

9=8.51724 

9=34.06896 

DOMESTIC  WEIGHTS  AND 
MEASURES. 


Apothecaries’  Weight. 

20  gr _ =1  scruple  (3). 

3  scruples _ =1  dram  (3). 

8  drams _ =1  ounce  (3). 

12  ounces.. . . =1  pound  (tb). 

Apothecaries’  Measure. 

60  minims . ...  =1  dram  (fl  3). 

8  drams _ _ — 1  ounce  (fl  3). 

16  ounces . . =1  pint  (O.) 

8  pints _ =1  gallon  (C.) 

Avoirdupois  Weight  (short  ton). 

27si  grains . . . =1  dram. 

16  drams _ _ =1  ounce. 

16  ounces  . . . =1  pound. 

25  pounds . . =1  quarter. 

4  quarters _ =1  cwt. 

20  cwt _ _ =1  ton. 

Avoirdupois  Weight  (long  ton). 

27££  grains . . . =1  dram. 

16  drams . =  1  ounce. 

16  ounces _ =1  pound. 

112  pounds . . =1  cwt. 

20  cwt . . =1  ton. 

Troy  Weight. 

24  grains _ =1  pennyweight. 

20  pennyweights _ =1  ounce. 

12  ounces.. . .=1  pound. 

Circular  Measure. 

60  seconds _ =1  minute. 

60  minutes  . . =1  degree. 

30  degrees . . . =1  sign. 

12  signs _ _ =1  circle. 

Dry  Measure. 

2  pints . . . . =1  quart. 

8  quarts . . . . =1  peck. 

4  pecks . =1  bushel. 


Cubic  Measure. 

1,728  cubic  inches _ =1  cubic  foot. 

27  cubic  feet . ...=1  cubic  yard. 

Liquid  Measure. 

4  gills . . . ..=1  pint. 

2  pints . . . . =1  quart. 

4  quarts _ _ =1  gallon. 

31)4  gallons  . . ... =1  barrel. 

2  barrels... . . =1  hogshead. 

Long  Measure. 

12  inches  . . =1  foot. 

3  feet.. . . . =1  yard. 

5)4  yards _ _ =1  rod  or  pole. 

40  rods . . . =1  furlong. 

8  furlongs . . =1  statute  mile. 

3  miles . . ...=1  league. 

Mariner’s  Measure. 

6  feet . .=1  fathom. 

120  fathoms _ =1  cable  length. 

7)4  cable  leng’s=l  mile. 

5,280  feet _ _ =1  statute  mile. 

6,085  feet . . =1  nautical  mile. 

Square  Measure. 

144  square  inches  ..=1  square  foot. 

9  square  feet . =  1  square  yard, 

30)4  sq.  yards=l  sq.  rod  or  perch. 

40  square  rods _ =1  rood. 

4  roods _ _ =1  acre. 

640  acres... . =1  square  mile. 

36  sq.  m.  (6  m.  sq.).=l  township. 

Time  Measure. 

60  seconds . =  1  minute. 

60  minutes _ =  1  hour. 

24  hours . . . .  =1  day. 

7  days _ =lweek. 

365  days . . .  =1  year. 

366  days . . =1  leap  year. 


PAPER  MEASURE,  SIZES,  &C. 


24  sheets _ =1  quire. 

20  sheets _ =1  quire  of  outsides 

25  sheets _ =1  quire,  printers’. 

20  quires _ =1  ream. 

21)4  quires.. =1  ream,  printers. 


Paper  Measure. 

2  reams _ =1  bundle. 

4  reams _ =1  bundle,  printers' 

10  reams _ =1  bale. 

60  skins . .=1  roll  of  parchment 


Sizes  of  Printing  Paper. 


Post.. . 19)4X15)4  inches. 

Medium . ...24  XlS 

Demy . . 22)4X17)4 

Royal... . —25  X20 

Super  royal . .27)4X20)4 

Imperial.. . --30  X22 

Double  foolscap  .27  X17 


Double  crown _ 30  X20  inches. 

Sheet  and  half 

post... . ...23)4X19)4 

Double  post . 31)4X19)4 

Double  demy _ 35  X22)4 

Double  medium  ..24  X38 
Double  medium.. 24  X36 


Sizes  of  Books. 

The  name  indicates  the  number  of  pages  in  the  sheet,  thus :  In  a  folio 
book  4  pages  or  2  leaves=l  sheet ;  a  quarto,  or  4to,  eight  pages  or  4  leaves  to 
a  sheet ;  an  octavo,  or  8vo,  16  pages  or  8  leaves  to  a  sheet.  In  a  12mo,  24  pages, 
or  12  leaves=l  sheet,  and  the  18mo,  36  pages,  or  18  leaves=l  sheet,  and  so  on. 

The  following  are  the  approximate  sizes  of  books : 

X12  inches. 

Xll 


Royal  folio . 19 

Demy  “  _ 18 

Super  Imp.  Qrto., 

4to _ 15)4X13 

Royal  4to _ 12)4X10 

Demy  4to . 11)4  X  8)4 

Crown  4to . 11  X  8 

Royal  octavo . 10)4  X  6)4 

Medium  8vo__ . 9)4X  6 

Demy  8vo _ 9  X  5)4 


Crown  8vo _ 

...  7)4 X  4>4 

inches. 

Foolscap  8vo— 

..7X4 

U 

12mo  — . . 

..7X4 

(i 

16mo _ 

..  6)4X  4 

it 

Square  16mo _ 

..  4)4  X  3)4 

it 

Royal  2tmo . 

..  5)4 X  3)4 

Demy  24mo . 

..5  X  2 34 

Royal  32mo . 

..5  X  3 

Post  32mo . 

...  4  X  2)4 

Demy  48mo _ 

..  3 MX  2)4 

TOWNSHIP. 


6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

17 

16 

15 

14 

13 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

30 

29 

28 

27 

26 

25 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

i 

SECTION. 


N.  W. 

N.  E. 

s.  w. 

S.  E. 

Each  section  nas  four 
quarter-sections,  des¬ 
ignated  as  above,  each 
containing  160  acres. 


This  measure  is  established  in  all  of  that  portion  of  the  Union  once 
belonging  to  the  general  government  and  surveyed  by  U.  S.  surveyors. 

The  township  is  six  miles  square,  divided  into  thirty-six  square  miles  or 
sections,  numbered  as  above,  each  containing  640  acres. 

SMALLEB  LAND  DIVISIONS. 


10  rods  x  16  rods _ _ _ _ _ _  1  acre. 

5  yards  x  968  yards _  1  “ 

220  feet  x  198  feet _ _  1  “ 


MINIMUM  WEIGHTS  OF  PRODUCE. 


The  following  are  minimum  weights  according  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States : 


Per  Bushel. 


Wheat _  60  lbs. 

Corn,  in  the  ear .  70  “ 

Corn,  shelled . 56  “ 

Rye . . 56  44 

Buckwheat .  48  “ 

Barley.. . . . 48  “ 

Oats .  32  “ 

Peas . . 60  “ 

White  beans.. .  60  “ 

Castor  beans  . . 46  “ 

Irish  potatoes. . -  60  44 

Sweet  potatoes _ _  55  “ 

Onions . 57  “ 

Turnips . 55  “ 

Dried  peaches _  33  “ 


Per  Bushel. 


Dried  apples _  26  lbs. 

Clover  seed  . . 60  “ 

Flax  seed . . 56  “ 

Millet  seed  . . 50  “ 

Hungarian  grass  seed _  50  “ 

Timothy  seed _  45  “ 

Blue  grass  seed . 44  “ 

Hemp  seed _  44  “ 

Fine  salt. .  167  “ 

Salt,  coarse _ _ 151  “ 

Corn  meal . . . 43  “ 

Ground  peas _  24  “ 

Malt .  38  “ 

Bran . 20  “ 


MISCELLANEOUS  WEIGHTS 
AND  MEASURES. 


Miscellaneous  Measures. 

Aumeof  Hock _ 

Barrel  of  tar . . . . . 

Butt  of  Cadiz _ _ _ _ 

“  14  Sherry . . . . . . 

Cran  of  herrings  ..  - - - - - 

Hogshead  of  brandy.. . 

“  rum  _ 

tobacco . . . . . 

“  sugar _ 

44  whisky _ _ _ 

*4  Burgundy _ _ _ 

claret . . . . . 

4  Lisbon . . . . . . 

Port. . . . . . . 

4  Sherry. . . . . . . 

Jar  of  olive  oil . . . . . . 

Pipe  of  Cape  wine . . . . . 

“  Lisbon  or  Bucellas  _ _ _ 

‘  Madeira _ _ _ _ _ _ 

44  Malaga _ _ 

44  Marsala . . . . . . 

"  Port . . . . . . 

4  Sherry . . . . . . . 

Tenerifleor  Vidonia. . . . 

Tun  of  oil  (wine  gls.)_. - - - - 


. .  31  glso 

.  26.5  44 

. . .  108  44 

_  108  44 

. ...  37.5  44 

. 46  to  60  44 

_ 45  to  50  44 

1,344  to  2,016  “ 
1,456  to  1,792  44 

. . 55  to  60  44 

.  44  44 

.  46  44 

_ _  58  44 

_  57  44 

. .  54  44 

_ _  25  44 

. . ,  92  44 

_  117  44 

_  110  41 

.  105  44 

.  108  44 

...  113  to  115  44 
...  92  to  108  44 

. . .  100  44 

.  252  44 


Miscellaneous  Commercial  Numbers. 


12  articles _ 

13  articles _ 

12  dozen . . 

12  gross  . . . 

20  articles . . 

21  articles.. . 

5  score _ 

6  score _ _ 

Dicker  of  hides  . 

“  gloves 


=  1  dozen. 

.=  1  long  dozen. 

=  1  gross. 

=  1  great  gross. 

=  1  score. 

=  1  long  score, 

=  1  short  hundred 

=  1  long  hundred. 
=  10  skins. 

=  100  dozen  pairs. 
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Weights  and  Measures. 


“  salt _ _ _ 

“  potash,  codfish,  herring,  meal,  soap,  tar  . 

“  ale  or  beer _ 

“  gunpowder . . . 

Load  of  nay  or  straw. . . . . . 

“  bricks _ 

“  tiles _ _ 

Roll  of  parchment . . . . . . 

Sundry  Casks. 

(sizes  and  contents.) 


Marsala  pipe . . 

“  hogshead 
Brandy  pipe  . 


Port  pipe 


Sherry  butt 

“  hogshead. 
Rum  puncheon.. 

Leager _ 

Butt _ _ 

Puncheon  . 

Hogshead - 


Kilderkin 
Firkin . 


— 

200  skins. 

— 

18  barrels. 

— 

12  barrels. 

— 

12  barrels. 

= 

24  barrels. 

= 

36  trusses. 

=: 

500  number. 

1,000  number. 

60  skins. 

Lgth. 

Diam. 

Conts. 

In. 

In. 

Gals. 

65 

32 

108 

41 

25 

45.5 

52 

34 

114 

40 

28 

57.5 

58 

34 

113 

37 

30 

56.5 

50 

35 

108 

38 

28 

54.5 

42 

36 

91 

59 

38 

164 

53 

33 

110 

4114 

30 

72 

37 

28 

54 

31*4 

24.5 

36 

28 

22.5 

27 

22 

19.75 

18 

22 

17 

12 

Miscellaneous  Weights. 

Bag  of  cocoa . . . lbs. 

“  hops _ 280 

44  pepper  (black)  co.’s _ -  316 

44  “  free-trade  bags _ 28,  56  and  112 

“  “  (white) _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 168  “ 

“  rice...... . . . - .  168  “ 


sago. 


112 


“  saltpetre  (East  India). _ _ _  168 

44  sugar  or  malt  (Mauritius) _ 112  to  168 

44  sugar  (East  India) _ 112  to  196 

“  biscuits  (Admiralty) - - - - - 102 

Bale  of  coffee  (Mocha) - 224  to  280 

“  cotton  wool  (Virginia,  Carolina  and  West  Indies) . 300  to  310 

“  “  (New  Orleans  and  Alabama) _ 400  to  500  4 

44  44  (East  India) _ _ 320  to  360  4 

44  44  (Brazil) _ 160  to  200 

44  44  (Egyptian) _ 180  to  280  4 

44  rags  (Mediterranean) _ 448  to  476  4 

Bar  of  bullion _ _ _ _ _ _ ...15  to  30  4 

Barrel  of  raisins - - - -  112 

44  soap . . - . -  256  * 

44  anchovies _ _ 30 

44  coffee _ 112  to  168  4 

44  turpentine _ 224  to  280  44 

44  flour .  220  ‘ 

44  pork _ _ 224 

Boll  of  flour _ _ —  140 

Box  of  camphor . . . . . . . 112 

“  raisins  (Valencia) _ _ _ _ _ 30  to  40 

Bushel  of  wheat . 60  ‘‘ 

44  corn _ 56 

44  rye _  68 

44  barley _  47 

44  oats  . . . . .  40 

44  oatmeal _ _  61 

44  peas _ 64 

“  beans... _ _ _ 63 

44  malt _ _ 38 

44  salt _ 56 

44  clover  (red) . . 64  4 

44  44  (white) . 62 

44  linseed _ 52  1 

44  chicory  (raw) _ _ _ 50  ‘ 

44  44  (kiln-dried) .  28  “ 

44  44  (powdered) _ _  38 

44  coffee  (raw) _ 51.25  “ 

44  44  (roasted) _ 30.25  “ 

44  44  (ground) _  36  44 

44  buckwheat _ _ 50  to  56  “ 

44  canary  seed _ 53  to  61  “ 

44  hemp  seed _ 42  to  44  “ 

44  lentil  seed _ _ 60  to  62  “ 

44  linseed  (Bombay).. . 50  to  52  44 

44  onion  seed _ 36  to  38  44 

44  millet  seed _ _ 56  to  64  44 

44  poppy  seed . 48  “ 

“  rape  seed . 48  to  53  44 

44  tare  seed . 62  to  66  44 

44  turnip  seed . 50  to  56  44 

44  cabbage  seed _ _ 50  to  56  14 

Butt  of  currants  . . . . 1,680  to  2,240 

Cask  of  cocoa .  140 

44  mustard . . . . . . . . . 9  to  18 

44  nutmegs _ 200 

44  rice  (American) _ 672 

44  tallow _ 1,008 

Catty  of  tea _ •. . . . .1.33 

Chaldron  of  coal . . . . . . ..5,786 

Chest  of  tea  (Congou).. . . . . . about  82.5 

44  44  (Souchong)... _ _ 44  81.0 

4*  41  (PokoG)  ^  05  5 

44  “  (Hyson  and  Hyson  skin) _ 44  65.0 


Chest  of  tea  (Gunpowder) . . . . . about  109  lbs. 

44  44  (Imperial)  _ _  “  95.7  44 

44  44  (Young  Hyson) . . . . . .  94  “ 

Firkin  of  butter . . . .  56  “ 

44  soap _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  64  “ 

Last  of  flax  or  feathers... _ _ _ _ _ _ 1,904  44 

Pig  of  ballast _  56  44 

Pocket  of  hops _ 168  to  224  44 

Puncheon  of  brandy _ ...110  to  120  44 

44  44  rum . . 90  to  100  44 

44  44  whisky  (Scotch). . . .112  to  130  44 

44  44  prunes _ _ 1,120  44 

44  44  molasses _ _ _ _ _ 1,120  to  1,344  44 

Quintal  of  fish  _ _ _ _ _ 112  44 

Sack  of  coals . . . . . 224  44 

44  44  flour  of  2  bolls . . .  280  44 

Stone  of  fish. . . . . . 14  44 

44  44  meat _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  8  44 

Tierce  of  beef  (Irish)  of  38  pieces _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 304  “ 

44  44  coffee . . . . . . . 560  to  784  44 

“  44  pork  (Irish)  of  80  pieces . 320  44 

Truss  of  straw . 36  44 

“  44  old  hay . ..56“ 

“  44  new  hay.. . 60  44 

Tub  of  butter... _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  84  44 

Weight  of  cheese . . . . . . . . 256  44 

Hay  and  Straw  Weight. 

36  lbs.  avdp.  of  straw . ...=1  truss.  I  60  lbs.  avdp.  of  new  hay . =1  truss. 

56  44  44  44  oldhay . =1  44  |  36  trusses _ _ _ =1  load. 

Hay  is  called  old  after  the  commencement  of  September.  A  load  of  old 
hay  should  weigh  18  cwt. ;  a  load  of  new  hay  19  cwt.  32  lbs.  A  load  of  straw 
weighs  11  cwt.  64  lbs. 

Wool  Weight. 

cwt.  qr.  lb. 

7  pounds... . . . . . =1  clove. ..=  0  0  0 

2  cloves  . . . . =1  stone  ..=  0  0  14 

2  stones . . . . . . =1  tod _ =  0  10 

6*4  tods _ _ _ _ _ =1  wey _ =  1  2  14 

2  weys . =1  sack.. .=  3  1  0 

12  sacks _ _ _ _ _ =1  last _ =39  0  0 

240  pounds _ _ _ =lpack...=  0  0  0 


5  lbs. 


Glass. 

=1  stone.  I  24  stone  . 


.=1  seam. 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Weights  and  Measures  of  Different  Countries  Expressed  in  Equivalents. 

GRAIN. 


Cubic 

Ft. 

Bushel. 

Quarter. 

Hecto¬ 

litre. 

Scheffel. 

Metzen. 

.  -U 
-4-2 

CD 

ed  > 

o 

Cubic  metre . . . . . 

35.3 

27.60 

3.45 

10.00 

19.30 

16.50 

5.00 

Bushel _ _ _ _ 

1.3 

1.00 

0.12 

0.36 

0.70 

0.60 

0.18 

Quarter . . . 

10.4 

8.00 

1.00 

2.90 

5.60 

4.80 

1.44 

Ton . . 

52.0 

40.00 

5.00 

14.50 

28.00 

24.00 

7.20 

Hectolitre . . . . 

3.5 

2.76 

0.35 

1.00 

1.93 

1.65 

0.50 

Scheffel . . . . . . 

1.9 

1.45 

0.18 

0.53 

1.00 

0.86 

0.26 

Metzen . _ . . 

2.2 

1.66 

0.21 

0.60 

0.16 

1.00 

0.30 

Chetvert . . . . . 

7.0 

5.55 

0.70 

2.00 

3.90 

3.30 

1.00 

Lbs. 

4-3 

is 

O 

French 

ton. 

Amer’n 
|  ton. 

Kilog. 

Pood. 

Picul. 

English  ton _ 

2,240 

20.00 

1.018 

1.120 

1,018 

62.20 

16.80 

Cwt . 

112 

1.00 

0.051 

0.056 

51 

3.11 

0.84 

Quintal . . - 

110 

0.98 

0.050 

0.055 

50 

3.05 

0.82 

French  ton _ 

2,204 

19.64 

1.000 

1.100 

1,000 

61.00 

16.50 

American  ton _ _ 

2,000 

17.86 

0.910 

1.000 

910 

56.40 

15.00 

Kilogramme . . 

2.20 

00.02 

0.001 

0.001 

1.0 

0.06 

0.016 

Pood . . . . 

36 

0.32 

0.017 

0.018 

16.3 

1.00 

0.27 

Picul 

133 

1.20 

0.061 

0.067 

60.0 

3.67 

1.00 

LIQUIDS. 


U 

(b 

(b 

(( 

Lbs. 

Cubic 

Ft. 

Litre. 

Hecto¬ 

litre. 

Eimer. 

Barrel. 

Hogs¬ 

head. 

u 

Gallon.. . . 

10 

0.14 

4.5 

0.045 

0.080 

0.027 

0.016 

u 

Litre  . . . 

2.2 

0.03 

1.0 

0.010 

0.018 

0.006 

0.004 

u 

Hectolitre  . . . 

220 

3.10 

100 

1.000 

1.760 

0.600 

0.350 

it 

Eimer _ 

124 

1.75 

56 

0.560 

1.000 

0.340 

0.200 

(i 

Barrel _ _ 

360 

5.00 

160 

1.600 

2.880 

1.000 

0.576 

u 

Hogshead  ... 

630 

8.80 

284 

2.835 

5.000 

1.710 

1,000 

Weights  and  Measures, 
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LENGTH. 


Knot. 

Mile. 

Kilom. 

Verst. 

Mile _ _  ... 

0.88 

1.00 

1.61 

1.50 

Knot .  . . 

1.00 

1.14 

1.83 

1.71 

Kilometre _ 

0.55 

0.62 

1.00 

0.93 

Verst.   

0.58 

0.66 

1.07 

1.00 

SUPERFICIAL  AREA. 


Square 

Yards. 

|  Acre. 

Morgen. 

Hectare. 

Dessi¬ 

atine. 

Square 

Kilom. 

Square 

Mile. 

Acre . . . 

4,840 

1.00 

1.56 

0.405 

0.367 

0.0040 

0.0016 

Morgen  . . . 

3,122 

0.65 

1.00 

0.260 

0.235 

0.0026 

0.0010 

Joch _ 

6,914 

1.43 

2.23 

0.576 

0.520 

0.0057 

0.0022 

Hectare _ _ 

12,000 

2.47 

3.84 

1.000 

0.910 

0.0100 

0.0039 

Dessiatine . 

13,100 

2.70 

4.20 

1.093 

1.000 

0.0091 

0.0035 

Square  kilometre. 

1,190,000 

250 

390 

100 

91 

1.0000 

0.3900 

Square  mile . 

3,097,600 

640 

1,000 

260 

235 

2.56 

1. 

Old  English  Measures. 


Name. 

Magna  Charta... 

Edward  III . . 

Henry  VII . . 

Henry  VIII . 


Date. 

Wine  Gall. 

Beer  Gall. 

Corn  Gall. 

Bushel. 

cu.  in. 

cu.  in. 

cu.  in. 

cu.  in. 

1225 

217 

266 

266 

2,130 

1353 

219 

268 

268 

2,148 

1496 

224 

280 

280 

2,240 

1531 

231 

282 

282 

2,256 

Beer  Measure. 

9  gallons . -..=1  firkin. 

2  firkins.. . =1  kilderkin. 

2  kilderkins  . . =1  barrel. 

54  gallons . =1  hogshead. 

72  gallons . =1  puncheon. 

108  gallons . =1  butt. 


Wine  Measure. 


42  gallons _ 

_ =1  tierce. 

63  gallons _ 

84  gallons . 

...  ..  =  1  puncheon. 

126  gallons _ 

252  gallons _ 

. =1  tun. 

Coal. 


112  lbs... 
2  cwt  - . 
10  sacks 

2,000  lbs... 


=1  long  cwt. 
=1  sack. 

.=1  long  ton. 
=1  short  ton. 


21  long  tons,  4  cwt ..  =1  barge  or  keel. 
20  keels,  or  424  long  tons.=l  shipload. 
140  cwt.,  or  7  long  tons__.=l  room. 


Coal  furnishes  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  coke  by  weight. 


MEASURES  OF  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


BRAZIL. 

Measures  of  length  same  as  ol  d  Portuguese. 

1  covado=3  palmos=2.16  English  feet. 

2vara=3.61  English  feet. 

CHINA. 

Yin=10  chang=100  chih=l,000  tsun=10,000  fun=122  English  feet. 
Li  of  360  pu,  each  of  5  chih,  varies  from  .22  to  .36  English  mile. 


DENMARK. 

1  fod=12.357  English  inches. 

1  rode=2  favn=6  alen=12  fod=144  tommer=l,728  linier. 

Meile  of  2,000  roder=4.6807  English  miles. 

1  pflug=8  tonde  (hartkorn)=32  tonde  (sadeland)  =43.457  acres. 

1  anker=5  viertel=38M  pott=8.239  gallons. 

1  last=22  tcende=88  jerding=176  skeppen=3,161  pott=84.2  bushels. 


EGYPT. 

Pik,  draa  or  diraa=22  to  27  English  inches. 

1  gasab=4  diraa=16  rub=96  kirats. 
Feddan=400  sq.  gasab=1.1019  acre. 

Darriba  of  2  ardeb=about  10  English  bushels. 


GREECE. 

French  metric  system. 

Pecheus  (metre)  =100  polame=100  daktylus=l,000  grammes.  Stadion  is 
kilometre,  and  skoinis  is  myriametre=6.2138  English  miles.  Koilon=l,000 
litra,  or  litres=10, 000  kotyl6=100, 000  mystion=l, 000,000  kybos. 


HOLLAND. 

French  metric  system. 

Elle  (metre)  =10  palms=100  driums=l,000  streeps. 

1  mijle=100  roedes=l,000  els.  Mile  (15  to  a  degree)  =4.6038  English  miles. 
Bunder=hectare.  . 

(Liquid)  vat=100kan  (litre)=l,000  maatje=100,000  vingerhoed. 

(Dry)  last=30  mudde=300  schepel=3,000  kop  (litre)  =30,000  maatje. 

RUSSIA. 


1  sagene=3  archines=6  stopas=48  verchocs=7  English  feet. 

500  sagenes=l  verst=.663  English  miles. 

Lithuanian  meile=5.56  English  miles. 

1  desatin  of  2,400  square  saschens=2.7  acres. 

(Liquid)  1  sarokowaja=13)i  ankos=40  vedros=4,000  tscharkeys=108.196 

gallons^)  llast_16  tsChetwerts=32  osmins=64  pajaks=128  tschetweriks=512 
tschetwerkas=l,024  garnietz=92.3264  bushels. 


Famn=6  fot=5,845  English  feet. 

Meile=of  36,000  fot=6.64  English  miles. 

1  tunnland=1.219  acre. 

SWITZERLAND, 

The  standard  of  length  is  the  foot  of  3  decimetres  (French),  or  11.81  Eng¬ 
lish  inches,  with  two  scales  of  multiples  and  divisions;  one  decimal,  the 
other  according  to  the  old  custom. 


TURKEY. 

Pike  or  dra  of  24  kerats= about  27  English  inches. 

Agasch,  parasang,  or  farsang=3  berri=3.1075  English  miles. 
Almud  or  alma=1.152  gallons. 

Fortin=4  killows=3.864  bushels. 


SCRIPTURAL  UNITS  OF  MEASURE. 

Reduced  to  Modern  Standards. 


Table  of  Weights. 


The  gerah,  one-twentieth  of  a  shekel. 

The  bekah,  half  a  shekel . . 

The  shekel _ _ _ 

The  maneh,  60  shekels _ _ 

The  talent,  50  manehs,  3,000  shekels.. 


Liquid  Measure. 


A  caph . . . . 

1.3  caphs=a  log _ _ _ 

4  logs=a  cab _ _ _ 

3  cabs=a  hin . . . 

2  hins=a  seah _ _ _ 

3  seahs=a  bath,  ephah,  or  firkin _ _ 

10  baths=a  kor,  choros,  or  homer . . . . 

Dry  Measure. 

A  gachal . 

20  gachals=a  cab . . . . 

1.8  cabs=an  omer,  or  gomer _ _ _ _ 

3.3  omers=a  seah.. . . . . 

3  seahs=an  ephah.. . . . . . . 

5  ephahs=a  letech.. _ _ _ _ 

2  letechs=a  homer,  or  kor... . . 


Lbs.  Oz.  Dwt.  Gr. 
...  0  0  0  12 

...  0  0  5  0 

..  0  0  10  0 

...  2  6  0  0 

...125  000 


Gal.  Pints. 

..  0  0.625 

..  0  0.833 

..  0  3.333 

..  1  2 

..2  4 

..  7  4.50 

.  .75  5.25 


Bush.  Pks.  Gal.  Pints. 
.  0  0  0  0.141 

0  0  0  2.833 

;...  0  0  0  5.1 

....  0  10  1 
....  0  3  0  3 

....  4  0  0  0 

....  8001 


FOREIGN  ROAD  MEASURES  REDUCED  TO  YARDS. 


Place. 

Measure. 

Yards 

Mile _ _ 

2,148 

Bohemia  _  _ 

10,137 

Li. . . . . 

629 

Mile _ 

8,244 

Statute  Mile _ 

1,760 

Geog  '  ‘  _ _ 

2,025 

Mile _ _ 

6,869 

League,  Marine _ 

6,075 

44 

“  Common _ 

4,861 

44 

“  Past.. . 

4,264 

44 

Kilometre  . 

1093.6 

Mile  (long).  _ 

10,126 

8,244 

Hanover _ _  _ 

(4 

11,559 

Holland  _ _  „  _ 

“ 

6,395 

Hungary  _ 

44 

9,113 

Ireland  __  _  _ 

3,038 

Persia  _ 

Parasang _ _ 

6,086 

Poland  __  .  . . _  . 

Mile  (long) _ 

8,101 

Portueral  . _  . 

League . . . 

6,760 

Prussia  _  _ 

Mile _ _ _ 

8,468 

Home  _  _  _  _ 

2,025 

Russia  _ 

Verst _ 

1,167 

Scotland  .  _ _  _ 

Mile _ _ 

1,984 

Spain  .  __  _  . 

League . . . . 

7,416 

Sweden  _  _ 

Mile _ _ _ 

11,700 

Switzerland  _  __  _ 

44 

9,153 

Turkey.  _  _  _  _ 

Berri _ 

1,826 

WEIGHTS  OF  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

CHINA. 

Tan  or  pecul=100  kin  or  catties=l,6001eang  or  tael=l 33)4  lbs.  avoir. 

DENMARK. 

1  pund=l. 1023  lbs.  avoir.  1  centner=100  pund=10,000  kvinten=100,000  ort 
=50kilogr.  (French.) 

EGYPT. 

Cantar  of  100  rottolos= about  100  lbs.  avoir.  The  rottolo  is  divided  into 
12  uckieh,  or  96  meticals,  or  144  dirhems. 

GREECE. 

Mna= kilogramme,  drachm6=gramme,  obolos=decigr.,  kokkos=centigr., 
tonos=10  talanta=l1/2  tonneaux=3, 306.9  lbs.  avoir. 

HOLLAND. 

1  pond=10  ons=l,000  lood=100  wigtje=10,000  korrel=l  kilogramme  or 
2,204  lbs.  avoir.  The  old  pound= 1,088  lbs.  avoir. 

INDIA. 

1  seer=16  chittacks=80  tolas=2A  lbs.  avoir. 

40  seers=l  Imperial  or  Indian  maund. 

The  values  of  the  weights  vary  much  throughout  India. 

In  Madras  the  candy=20  maunds,  each  of  8  vis,  each  of  5  seers ;  1  candy= 
493.7142  lbs.  avoir. 
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By  commercial  usage  the  candy  is  taken  as  500  lbs.  and  the  maund  25  lbs. 

In  Bombay  there  is  still  in  use  a  candy  of  20  maunds  of  40  seers  each= 
560  lbs.  avoir. 

RUSSIA. 

1,200  funt=30  puds=3berkovitz=l  packen=9.67  cwt. ;  1  funt=12  lanas=32 
lotti=96  zolotnicks=9,216  dolis=.9024  lb.  avoir. 

SWEDEN. 

1  skalpund=100  ort=10,000  korn=.9372  lb.  avoir.;  10,000  skalpund=100 
centuers=l  nylast=4.1843  tons. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Pfund=16  unzen=32  loths=128  quintli=512  pfenning=1.1467  lb.  avoir. 

The  pfund  varies  slightly  in  different  parts,  and  the  nem  pfund  of  *4  kilo¬ 
gramme  or  1.10233  lb.  avoir,  is  being  introduced. 

TURKEY. 

1  kintal  or  cantaro=44  okes=100  rottolos=124.46  lbs.  avoir. ;  1  oke=4  okie- 
jehs=400  dirhems— 2.83  lbs.  avoir. 


Information. 


A  FALLING  BAROMETER. 

A  rapid  fall  indicates  stormy  weather.  ,  , 

A  rapid  fall  with  westerly  wind  indicates  stormy  weather  from  tne  north¬ 
ward.  ,  .  .  ,  . 

A  fall  with  a  northerly  wind  indicates  storm,  with  rain  and  nail  in  sum¬ 
mer,  and  snow  in  winter.  .  .  .... 

A  fall  with  increased  moisture  in  the  air,  and  heat  increasing,  indicates 
wind  and  rain  from  the  southward. 

A  fall  with  dry  air  and  cold  increasing  in  winter  indicates  snow. 

A  fall  after  very  calm  and  warm  weather  indicates  rain  with  squally 

The  barometer  rises  for  northerly  winds,  including  from  northwest  by 
north  to  the  eastward  for  dry,  or  less  wet  weather,  for  less  wind,  or  for  more 
than  one  of  these  changes,  except  on  a  few  occasions,  when  rain,  hail,  or 
snow  comes  from  the  northward  with  strong  wind. 

The  barometer  falls  for  southerly  wind,  including  from  southeast  by 
south  to  the  westward,  for  wet  weather,  for  stronger  wind  or  for  more  than 
one  of  these  changes,  except  on  a  few  occasions,  when  moderate  wind,  with 
rain  or  snow,  comes  from  the  northward. 


FOREIGN  MONEYS. 


THERMOMETERS. 


English  Money. 

4  farthings _ =1  penny  (d). 

12  pence _ =1  shilling  (s). 

20  shillings. . . . =1  pound  (£). 

French  Money. 

10  centimes . . ___=1  decime. 

10  decimes . =1  franc. 


German  Money. 

100  pfennig . . =1  mark. 

Russian  Money. 

100  copecks . . =1  rouble. 

Austro-Hungarian  Money. 

100  kreuzer _ _ =1  florin. 


VALUES  OF  FOREIGN  COINS  IN  UNITED  STATES 

MONEY. 


Country. 

Monetary  Unit. 

Value  in 
U.S.G’ld 
Dollar. 

Argentine  Republic _ 

Peso _ _ _ 

$0.96,5 

.20,3 

.19,3 

.53,1 

Austria-Hungary _  .. 

Crown  ...  _ _ 

Belgium.. _  _ 

Franc . . . . . . 

Bolivia  _  _ 

Boliviano . . . . 

Brazil  _ _  ..  ..  _ 

Milreis _ _ _ _ 

.54,6 

1.00 

British  North  America _ _ 

Dollar.. . . . . 

Central  American  States _ 

Peso _ _ _ 

.53,1 

.91,2 

.78,4 

.87,4 

.53,1 

.92 

Chile  .  . 

Peso _ _ _ 

China  _  _ 

Tael  \  \  Customs . 

Colombia  _  _ _ 

(  Haikwan  __  ) 

Peso . . . . 

Cuba  .  ..  _ 

Peso _ _ _ 

Denmark  _ _ 

Crown _ 

.26,8 

.53,1 

Ecuador  _  __  _ _ 

Sucre  _ 

Egypt  _  _ 

Pound  (100  piastres) _ 

4.94,3 

.19,3 

.19,3 

.23,8 

4.86.61 

.19,3 

.96,5 

.25,2 

.19,3 

Finland  _ 

Mark..  ...  _  _ 

France  ..  _ 

Franc _ _ _ _ 

German  Empire  .  _ _ 

Mark _ _ _ _ 

Great  Britain  .  _ 

Pound  sterling _ _ 

Greece  __  __ _ _ 

Drachma _ 

TTayti  _  _  _ 

Gourde  _ _ _ 

India  .  __  _ 

Rupee _ 

Ttaly  _  __  _ 

Lira  _ _ _ 

Japan _ _ _ 

v  (Gold  . . . . 

.99,7 

.57,3 

1.00 

Yen |  ypr 

Liberia 

Dollar _ _ _ 

Mexico  _  _ _ 

Dollar _ _ _ _ 

.57,7 

Netherlands 

Florin _ 

.40,2 

Dollar _ 

1.01,4 

Crown _ 

.26,8 

Pern  .  _ 

Sol . . . . . . 

.53,1 

Milreis.. _ _ 

1.08 

Russia _ _ 

.77,2 

.42,5 

.19.3 

Peseta . . 

Sweden  _  _ 

Crown  . . . 

.26,8 

Switzerland  _ 

Franc _ _ 

.19,3 

Mahbub  of  20  piastres _ 

.47,9 

Turkey  _  _ __ 

Piastre _  . 

.04,4 

Venezuela 

Bolivar 

.19,3 

Comparative  Scales. 


Reau- 

Centi- 

Fahren- 

mur, 

grade, 

heit, 

Water  Boils  at  Sea  Level. 

80% 

100% 

212% 

76 

95 

203 

72 

90 

194 

68 

85 

185 

63.1 

78.9 

174 

60 

75 

167 

56 

70 

158 

52 

65 

149 

48 

60 

140 

44 

55 

131 

42.2 

52.8 

127 

40 

50 

122 

36 

45 

113 

33.8 

42.2 

108 

32 

40 

104 

29.3 

36.7 

98 

Blood  Heat. 

28 

35 

95 

25.8 

32.2 

90 

24 

30 

86 

21.3 

26.7 

80 

20 

25 

77 

16 

20 

68 

12.4 

15.5 

60 

Temperate. 

10.2 

12.8 

55 

8 

10 

50 

5.8 

7.2 

45 

4 

5 

41 

1.3 

1.7 

35 

0 

0 

32 

Water  Freezes. 

—  0.9 

—  1.1 

30 

—  4 

—  5 

23 

—  5.3 

—  6.7 

20 

—  8 

—10 

14 

—  9.8 

—12.2 

10 

—12 

—15 

5 

-14.2 

—17.8 

0 

Zero,  Fahr. 

—16 

—20 

—  4 

—20 

-25 

—13 

—24 

—30 

-22 

—28 

-35 

—31 

—32 

—40 

—40 

BELL  TIME  ON  SHIPBOARD. 


Time,  a.  m. 

Time,  A.  M. 

1  Bell _ 

12.30 

1 

Bell _ 

4.30 

2  Bells _ _ 

1.00 

2 

Bells _ 

5.00 

3  “ 

1.30 

3 

(4 

5.30 

4  “ 

2.00 

4 

It 

6.00 

5  “  . . 

2.30 

5 

(t 

6.30 

6  “  . . . 

3.00 

6 

It 

7.00 

7  “  . 

3.30 

7 

tl 

7.30 

8  “  _ _ 

4.00 

8 

tt 

8.00 

Time,  A.  m. 

1  Bell . . 

2  Bells.... . . 

3  “  _ 

4  “  . 

5  “  . 

6  “  . . 

7  “  . 

8  “  . . . 


8.30 
9.00 

9.30 
10.00 

10.30 
11.00 

11.30 
Noon 


MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMA¬ 
TION. 

RULES  FOR  FORETELLING  THE  WEATHER. 

Adapted  for  Use  with  Aneroid  Barometers, 
a  rising  barometer. 

A  rapid  rise  indicates  unsettled  weather. 

A  gradual  rise  indicates  settled  weather. 

A  rise  with  dry  air  and  cold  increasing  in  summer  indicates  wind  from  the 
northward ;  and  if  rain  has  fallen,  better  weather  may  be  expected. 

A  rise  with  moist  air  and  a  low  temperature  indicates  wind  and  rain 
from  the  northward. 

A  rise  with  southerly  winds  indicates  fine  weather. 

A  STEADY  BAROMETER. 

With  dry  air  and  seasonable  temperature  indicates  a  continuance  of  very 
fine  weather. 


Time,  p.  m. 


1  Bell _ _  12.30 

2  Bells _  1.00 

3  “  1.30 

4  “  2.00 

5  “  2.30 

6  “  3.00 

7  “  3.30 

8  “  4.00 


Time,  p.  m. 


1  Bell _  4.30 

2  Bells _  5.00 

3  “  5.30 

4  “  6.00 

1  Bell . . 6.30 

2  Bells _  7.00 

3  “  7.30 

4  “  8.00 


Time,  p.  m. 

1  Bell _ _  8.30 

2  Bells . .  9.00 

3  “  9.30 

4  “  10.00 

5  “  10.30 

6  “  _ _  11.00 

7  “  11.30 

8  “  Midnight 


On  shipboard,  for  purposes  of  discipline  and  to  divide  the  watch  fairly, 
the  crew  is  mustered  in  two  divisions— the  Starboard  (right  side,  looking 
toward  the  head),  and  the  Port  (left).  The  day  commences  at  noon,  and  is 
thus  divided:  Afternoon  Watch,  noon  to  4  p.m.;  First  Dog  Watch,  4p.  m.  to 
6  p.  M. ;  Second  Dog  Watch,  6  P.  M.  to  8p.m.;  First  Watch,  8  p.m.  to  midnight; 
Middle  Watch,  12  a.  m.  to  4  A.  m.  ;  Morning  Watch,  4  A.  m.  to  8  A.  m.  ;  Fore¬ 
noon  Watch,  8  a.  m.  to  noon.  This  makes  seven  Watches,  which  enables  the 
crew  to  keep  them  alternately,  as  the  Watch  which  comes  on  duty  at  noon 
one  day  has  the  afternoon  next  day,  and  the  men  who  have  only  four  hours’ 
rest  one  night  have  eight  hours  the  next.  This  is  the  reason  for  having  Dog 
Watches,  which  are  made  by  dividing  the  hours  between  4  p.  m.  and  8  p.  m. 
into  two  Watches.  Time  is  kept  by  means  of  “  Bells,”  although  sometime 
there  is  but  one  Bell  on  the  ship. 


Miscellaneous  Information, 
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THE  PRINCIPAL  PLANETS. 


Planets. 

Mean  Dis¬ 
tances  From 
the  Sun  in 
Miles. 

Mean 
Diameters 
iu  Miles. 

Length  of 
Year  iu 
Days. 

Length  of 
Days  in  Hours 
and  Minutes. 

Vulcan  . . 

13,082,000 

35,392,000 

66,131,500 

91,430.220 

139,312,200 

24 

88 

225 

365 

687 

H.  M. 

Mercury.. . 

2,900 

7,510 

7,913 

4,920 

24  5 

23  21 

23  56 

24  37 

Venus . . . 

The  Earth . 

Mars  .  . . 

Planetoids _ _ 

Jupiter . 

475,693,100 

872,134,600 

1,753,851,000 

2,746,271,200 

88,390 

71,900 

33,000 

36,000 

4,333 

10,759 

30,647 

60,127 

9  56 

10  29 

9  30 

Saturn . . . 

Uranus . . . 

Neptune . . 

COST  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE. 

TABLE  SHOWING  MINIMUM  COST  OF  INSURANCE  OF  LIVES  FROM  TEAR  TO 


YEAR  WITHOUT  EXPENSES. 


Table  of  Mortality 
Based  on  American 
Experience. 

Cost  of 
$1,000 
Policy 
at  Each 
Age. 

Table  of  Mortality 
Based  on  American 
Experience. 

Cost  of 
$1,000 
Policy 
at  Each 
Age. 

Age 

Number 

Living. 

Num¬ 

ber 

Dying. 

Expec¬ 
tation 
of  Life 

Age 

Number 

Living. 

Num¬ 

ber 

Dying. 

Expec¬ 
tation 
of  Life 

10 

100,000 

749 

48.72 

$7.48 

53 

66,797 

1,091 

18.79 

$16.33 

11 

99,251 

746 

48.08 

7.51 

54 

65,706 

1,143 

18.69 

17.40 

12 

98,505 

743 

47.44 

7.73 

55 

63,563 

1,199 

17.40 

18.57 

13 

97,762 

740 

46.82 

7.57 

56 

63,364 

1,260 

16.72 

19.89 

14 

97,022 

737 

46.16 

7.60 

57 

62,104 

1,325 

16.05 

21.34 

15 

96,285 

735 

45.50 

7.63 

58 

60,779 

1,394 

15.39 

22.93 

16 

95,550 

732 

44.85 

7.66 

59 

59,385 

1.468 

14.74 

24.72 

17 

94,818 

729 

44.19 

7.69 

60 

57,717 

1,546 

14.09 

26.69 

18 

94,089 

727 

43.53 

7.72 

61 

56,371 

1,628 

13.47 

28.87 

19 

93,362 

725 

42.87 

7.76 

62 

54,743 

1,713 

12.86 

31.29 

20 

92,637 

723 

42.20 

7.81 

63 

53,030 

1,800 

12.26 

33.94 

21 

91,914 

722 

41.53 

7.86 

64 

51,230 

1,889 

11.68 

36.87 

22 

91,192 

721 

40.85 

7.91 

65 

49,341 

1,980 

11.10 

40.13 

23 

90,471 

720 

40.17 

7.95 

66 

47.361 

2,070 

10.54 

43.70 

24 

89,751 

719 

39.49 

8.02 

67 

45,291 

2,158 

10.00 

47.64 

25 

89,032 

718 

38.81 

8.07 

68 

43,133 

2,243 

9.48 

52.00 

26 

88,314 

718 

38.11 

8.13 

69 

40,890 

2,321 

8.89 

56.75 

27 

87,596 

718 

37.43 

8.19 

70 

38,569 

2,391 

8.48 

61.98 

28 

86,878 

718 

36.73 

8.27 

71 

36,178 

2,448 

8.00 

67.66 

29 

86,160 

719 

36.03 

8.34 

72 

33,740 

2.487 

7.54 

73.73 

30 

85,441 

720 

35.33 

8.42 

73 

31,243 

2,505 

7.10 

80.17 

81 

84,721 

721 

34.62 

8.51 

74 

28,738 

2,501 

6.68 

87.03 

32 

84,000 

723 

33.92 

8.61 

75 

26,237 

2,476 

6.28 

94.37 

83 

83,277 

726 

33.21 

8.71 

76 

23,761 

2,431 

5.88 

102.31 

34 

82,551 

729 

32.50 

8.83 

77 

21,330 

2,369 

5.48 

111.06 

35 

81,822 

732 

31.78 

8.95 

78 

18,9*31 

2.291 

5.10 

120.82 

36 

81,090 

737 

31.07 

9.09 

79 

16,670 

2,196 

4.74 

131.73 

37 

80.353 

742 

30.35 

9.24 

80 

14,474 

2,091 

4.38 

144.46 

38 

79,611 

749 

29.62 

9.40 

81 

12,383 

1,964 

4.04 

158.60 

89 

78,862 

756 

28.90 

9.58 

82 

10,419 

1,816 

3.71 

147.30 

40 

78,106 

765 

28.18 

9.79 

83 

8.603 

1,648 

3.30 

191.56 

41 

77,341 

774 

27.45 

10.01 

84 

6,9‘5 

1,470 

3.08 

211.36 

42 

76,567 

785 

26.72 

10.25 

85 

5,485 

1,292 

2.77 

235.55 

43 

75,782 

797 

25.99 

10.52 

86 

4,193 

1,114 

2.47 

265.68 

44 

74,985 

812 

25.27 

10.83 

87 

3,079 

933 

2.19 

303.02 

45 

74,173 

828 

24.54 

11.16 

88 

2,146 

744 

1.93 

346.69 

46 

73,345 

848 

23.80 

11.55 

89 

1,402 

555 

1.69 

395.86 

47 

72,497 

870 

23.08 

11.99 

90 

847 

385 

1.42 

454.54 

48 

71,627 

896 

22.36 

12.51 

91 

462 

246 

1.19 

532.47 

49 

70,731 

927 

21.63 

13.10 

92 

216 

137 

.98 

634.26 

50 

69,804 

962 

21.91 

13.77 

93 

79 

58 

.80 

734.18 

51 

68,842 

1,001 

20.20 

14.53 

94 

21 

18 

.64 

857.14 

52 

67,841 

1,044 

19.49 

15.39 

95 

3 

3 

.50 

1,000.00 

SIMPLE  INTEREST  TABLE. 

^Showing  at  Different  Rates  the  Interest  on  $1  from  1  Month  to  1  Year,  and 
on  $100  from  1  Day  to  1  Year.) 


Time. 

4  Per 

Cent. 

5  Per 

Cent. 

6  Per 

Cent. 

7  Per 

Cent. 

8  Per 
Cent. 

One  Dollar  1  month. 

$0,003 

$0,004 

$0,005 

$0,005 

$0,006 

U 

2  “ 

.007 

.008 

.010 

.011 

.013 

44 

3  “ 

.012 

.016 

.015 

.017 

.020 

5  k 

6  “ 

.020 

.025 

.030 

.035 

.040 

4  i 

12  “ 

.040 

.050 

.060 

.070 

.080 

One  Hundred  Dollars  1  day. . 

.011 

.013 

.016 

.019 

.022 

44 

44 

2  “  . 

.022 

.027 

.032 

.038 

.044 

44 

44 

3  “  . 

.034 

.041 

.050 

.058 

.067 

44 

44 

4  “  . 

.045 

.053 

.066 

.077 

.069 

44 

44 

5  “  . 

.056 

.069 

.082 

.097 

.111 

44 

44 

6  “  . . 

.067 

.083 

.100 

.116 

.133 

44 

44 

1  month _ 

.334 

.416 

.500 

.583 

.667 

44 

2  “ 

.667 

.832 

1.000 

1.166 

1.333 

44 

44 

3  “ 

1.000 

1.250 

1.500 

1.750 

2.000 

44 

44 

6  “ 

2.000 

2.500 

3.000 

3.500 

4.000 

44 

44 

12  “  .... 

4.000 

5.000 

6.000 

7.000 

8.000 

YEARS  A  GIVEN  AMOUNT  Wli-L  DOUBLE  AT 


SEVERAL  RATES  OF  INTEREST. 


Rate. 

At 

Simple 

Interest. 

Years. 

At  Com 

Com¬ 

pounded 

Yearly, 

Years. 

pound  In 

Com¬ 

pounded 

Semi- 

Annu’lly, 

Years. 

TEREST. 

Com¬ 

pounded 

Qu’rt’r’y 

Years. 

1  percent . . .  _  _ 

100 

69.666 

69.487 

69.400 

IK 

44 

66.66 

46.566 

46.382 

46.298 

2 

50.00 

35.004 

34.830 

34.743 

40.00 

28.071 

27.899 

27.812 

3 

“  _ 

33.33 

23.450 

23.278 

23.191 

Sl/t 

“  _  _ 

28.57 

20.150 

19.977 

19.890 

4 

25.00 

17.673 

17.502 

17.415 

4K 

22.22 

15.748 

15.576 

15.490 

5 

20.00 

14.207 

14.036 

13.946 

554 

U  .... 

18.18 

12.946 

12.775 

12.686 

6 

16.67 

11.896 

11.725 

11.639 

6K 

15.38 

11.007 

10.836 

10.750 

7 

14.29 

10.245 

10.075 

9.989 

7K 

13.33 

9.585 

9.914 

9.328 

8 

'* 

12.50 

9.006 

8.837 

8.751 

8  Vi 

11.76 

8.497 

8.346 

8.241 

9 

11.11 

8.043 

7.874 

7.788 

9  Vi 

10.52 

7.638 

7.468 

7.383 

10 

10.00 

7.273 

7.121 

7.026 

12 

44 

8.34 

6.110 

INTEREST  LAWS  AND  STATUTES  OF  LIMITATIONS. 


Interest  Laws. 

Statutes  of  Limi¬ 
tations. 

STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

Legal 

Rate. 

Rate  Al¬ 
lowed  by 
Contract. 

Judg¬ 

ments, 

Years. 

Notes, 

Years. 

Open 

Ac¬ 

counts. 

Years. 

Alabama . 

Per  ct. 

8 

Per  ct. 

8 

20 

6* 

3 

Arizona . 

6 

Any  rate. 

5 

4 

3 

Arkansas . . . 

6 

10 

10 

5 

3 

California . 

7 

Any  rate. 

5 

4f 

2 

Colorado . 

8 

Any  rate. 

20 

6 

6 

Connecticut . . . 

6 

t 

17 

6 

6 

Delaware . 

6 

6 

10 

6 

3 

District  of  Columbia . 

6 

10 

12 

3 

3 

Florida . . . 

8 

101 

20 

5 

2 

Georgia . 

7 

8 

7 

6 

4 

Idaho . . . . 

7 

12 

6 

5 

4 

Illinois . 

5 

7 

20 

10 

5 

Indiana . 

6 

8 

20 

10 

6 

Iowa . . . 

6 

8 

20 

10 

5 

Kansas . . . 

6 

10 

5 

5 

3 

Kentucky . 

6 

6 

15 

15 

5 

Louisiana . 

5 

8 

10 

5 

3 

Maine . 

6 

Any  rate. 

20 

611 

6 

Maryland . 

6 

6 

12 

311 

3** 

Massachusetts . 

6 

Any  rate. 

20 

6 

6 

Michigan . 

6 

7 

6 

6 

6 

Minnesota . . . 

7 

10 

10 

6 

6 

Mississippi . 

6 

10 

7 

6 

8 

Missouri . 

6 

8 

10 

10 

5 

Montana . . . 

8 

Any  rate. 

10 

8 

5 

Nebraska  . 

7 

10 

5 

5 

4 

Nevada . . . 

7 

Any  rate. 

6 

4 

4 

New  Hampshire . 

6 

6 

20 

6 

6 

New  Jersey . . . . 

6 

6 

20 

6 

6 

New  Mexico . 

6 

12 

7 

6 

4 

New  York. . 

6 

6+t 

20 

6 

6 

North  Carolina . . . 

6 

6 

10 

3* 

t> 

North  Dakota . 

7 

12 

10 

6 

6 

Ohio . 

6 

8 

15 

15 

6 

Oklahoma . 

7 

12 

5 

5 

3 

Oregon . 

6 

10 

10 

6 

6 

Pennsylvania . 

6 

6 

5 

6 

6 

Rhode  Island . 

6 

Any  rate. 

20 

6 

6 

South  Carolina . . . 

7 

8 

20 

6 

6 

South  Dakota . 

7 

12 

10 

6 

6 

Tennessee . 

6 

6 

10 

6 

6 

Texas  . 

6 

10 

10 

4 

2 

U  tah . 

8 

Any  rate. 

8 

6 

4 

Vermont . 

6 

6 

8 

65$ 

6 

Virginia .  . 

6 

6 

20 

5 

2 

Washington . 

6 

Any  rate. 

12 

6 

3 

West  Virginia . 

6 

6 

10 

10 

3 

Wisconsin . 

6 

10 

20 

6 

6 

Wyoming . 

8 

12 

5tt 

5 

8 

*  Under  seal,  10  years,  t  If  made  in  State,  if  outside  2  years.  $  No  usury 
>ut  over  6  per  cent,  cannot  be  collected  by  law.  §  Not  to  exceed 10  per  cent. 
Under  seal  20  vears.  IT  Under  seal,  12  years.  **  Real  estate,  20  years. 
4  New  York  Las  by  a  recent  law  legalized  any  rate  of  interest  on  call  loans 
>f  $5,000  or  upward,  on  collateral  security.  1$  Becomes  dormant,  but  may  be 
evived.  §§  Under  seal,  14  years. 

SALARIES  OF  UNITED  STATES  OFFICERS,  PER 
ANNUM. 

President,  Vice-President  and  Cabinet. — President,  $50,000;  Vico 

President,  $8,000;  Cabinet  Officers,  $8^000  each. 

United  {States  Senators. — $5,000,  with  mileagG. 

Congress.— Members  of  Congress,  $5,000,  with  mileage 
Supreme  Court.— Chief  Justice,  $10,500;  Associate  Justices,  $10,000. 
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Miscellaneous  Information, 


Circuit  Courts.— Justices  of  Circuit  Courts,  $6,000. 

Heads  of  Departments. — Supt.  of  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing, 
$4,500;  Public  Printer,  $4,500;  Supt.  of  Census,  $6,000;  Supt.  of  Naval  Observ¬ 
atory,  $5,000;  Supt.  of  the  Signal  Service,  $4,000;  Director  of  Geological 
Surveys,  $6,000 ;  Director  of  the  Mint,  $4,500;  Commissioner  of  General  Land 
Office,  $4,000;  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  $5,000;  Commissioner  of  Labor, 
$5,000;  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  $4,000;  Commissioner  of  Education, 
$3,000;  Commander  of  Marine  Corps,  $3,500;  Supt.  of  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  $6,000. 

United  States  Treasury.— Treasure!-,  $6,000;  Register  of  Treasury, 
$4,000;  Comptroller  of  Currency,  $4,000. 

Post-Office  Department,  Washington.— Four  Assistant  Postmasters- 
General,  $4,000 ;  Chief  Clerk,  $2,500. 

Postmasters.— Postmasters  are  divided  into  four  classes.  First  class, 
$3,000  to  $4,000  (excepting  New  York  City,  which  is  $8,000)  ;  second  class, 
$2,000  to  $3,000 ;  third  class,  $1,000  to  $2,000 ;  fourth  class,  less  than  $1,000.  The 
first  three  classes  are  appointed  by  the  President,  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate;  those  of  fourth  class  are  appointed  by  the  Postmaster-General. 

Diplomatic  Appointments.  —  Ministers  Plenipotentiary ,  at  $17,500, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Mexico  and  Russia ;  at  $12,000,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Brazil,  China,  Italy  and  Spain;  at  $10,000,  Argentine  Republic, 
Guatemala,  Chili,  Nicaragua,  Peru  and  Turkey;  at  $7,500,  Belgium,  Den¬ 
mark,  Hawaii,  Netherlands,  Paraguay  and  Uruguay,  Sweden  and  Norway, 
Venezuela;  at  $5,000,  Bolivia  and  Switzerland.  Ministers  Resident,  at  $7,500, 
Corea;  at  $5,000,  Hayti,  Liberia,  Persia,  Portugal,  Siam.  Then  four  Consuls- 
General  at  $6,000,  three  at  $5,000,  six  at  $4,000,  and  eight  at  $3,500  to  $2,000; 
also  72  Consuls  at  $1,000  up  to  $3,500. 

Army  Officers.— General,  $13,500;  Lieutenant-General,  $11,000;  Major- 
General,  $7,500 ;  Brigadier-General,  $5,500 ;  Colonel,  $3,500 ;  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
$3,000;  Major,  $2,500 ;  Captain,  mounted,  $2,000;  Captain,  not  mounted,  $1,800; 
Regimental  Adjutant,  $1,800;  Regimental  Quartermaster,  $1,800;  1st  Lieu¬ 
tenant,  mounted,  $1,600;  1st  Lieutenant,  not  mounted,  $1,500;  2d  Lieutenant, 
mounted,  $1,500;  2d  Lieutenant,  not  mounted,  $1,400;  Chaplain,  $1,500. 

Navy  Officers.— Admiral,  $13,000;  Vice-Admiral,  $9,000;  Rear-Admirals, 
$6,000;  Commodores,  $5,000;  Captains  $4,500;  Commanders.  $3,500;  Lieut.- 
Commanders,  $2,800;  Lieutenants,  $2,400;  Masters,  $1,800;  Rnsigns,  $1,200; 
Midshipmen,  $1,000 ;  Cadet  Midshipmen,  $500 ;  Mates,  $900;  Medical  and  Pay 
Directors  and  Medical  and  Pay  Inspectors  ana  Chief  Engineers,  $4,400 ;  Fleet 
Surgeons.  Fleet  Paymasters,  and  Fleet  Engineers,  $4,400;  Surgeons  and  Pay¬ 
masters,  $2,800;  Chaplains,  $2,500. 


THE  LEGAL  HOLIDAYS  IN  THE  DIFFERENT 
STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 

Jan.l — New  Year’s  Day :  In  all  the  States  except  Massachusetts,  Nev? 
Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island. 

Jan.  8— Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  :  In  Louisiana. 

Jan.  19— Lee’s  birthday:  In  Georgia,  North  Carolina  and  Virginia. 

Feb.  6, 1894 — Mardi-Gras :  In  Alabama  and  Louisiana. 

Feb.  12— Lincoln’s  birthday :  In  Illinois. 

Feb.  22— Washington’s  birthday:  In  all  the  States  except  Arkansas, 
Iowa  and  Mississippi. 

March  2 — Anniversary  of  Texan  Independence :  In  Texas. 

March  4 — Firemen’s  Anniversary  :  In  New  Orleans,  La. 

March  23, 1894— Good  Friday :  In  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  Tennessee. 

April  4, 1894 — State  election  day :  In  Rhode  Island. 

April  21 — Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  San  Jacinto :  In  Texas. 

April  26— Memorial  Day :  In  Alabama  and  Georgia. 

May  10— Memorial  Day :  In  North  Carolina. 

May  20- -Anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of 
Independence:  In  North  Carolina. 

May  30— Decoration  Day :  In  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  Delaware,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Maine,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Okla¬ 
homa,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Utah,  Ver¬ 
mont,  Wisconsin,  Washington,  and  Wyoming. 

June  3 — Jefferson  Davis’  birthday  :  In  Florida. 

July  4 — Independence  Day :  In  all  the  States. 

July  24 — Pioneer’s  Day  .  In  Utah. 

•‘September,  the  first  Monday — Labor  Day:  In  California,  Colorado, 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Virginia, 
and  Washington. 

September  9 — Admission  Day :  In  California. 

October  31 — Admission  in  the  Union  Day  :  Nevada. 

November — (Generally  the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday),  general 
election  day :  In  Arizona,  California,  Florida,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Kansas, 
Maryland,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
South  Dakota,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  West  Virginia. 
Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming.  In  the  States  which  hold 
elections  in  November,  1894,  election  day  falls  on  the  6th. 

November,  the  last  Thursday  in — Thanksgiving  Day.  It  is  observed  in 
all  the  States,  although  in  some  it  is  not  a  statutory  holiday. 

November  25 — Labor  Day:  In  Louisiana. 

December  25 — Christmas  Day:  In  all  States,  and  in  South  Carolina  the 
two  succeeding  days  in  addition. 

Sundays  and  fast  days  (whenever  appointed)  are  legal  holidays  in 
nearly  all  the  States. 

Arbor  Day  is  a  legal  holiday  in  Kansas,  Rhode  Island,  and  Wyoming, 
the  day  being  set  by  the  Governor — in  Nebraska,  April  22;  California, 
September  9 ;  Colorado,  on  the  third  Friday  in  April ;  Montana,  third 
Tuesday  in  April;  Utah,  first  Saturday  in  April;  and  Idaho,  on  Fri¬ 
day  after  May  1. 

flvery  Saturday  after  12  o  clock  noon  is  a  legal  holiday  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  and  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  and  June  1  to  September  30  in  New  Castle  county,  Delaware. 

*Labor  Day  was  made  a  national  holiday  by  Congress.  It  is  the  only 
Btrictly  national  holiday  we  have,  not  excepting  the  4th  of  July.  Con¬ 
gress  has  at  various  times  appointed  special  holidays,  and  has  rec¬ 
ognized  the  existence  of  certain  days  as  holidays,  but  there  is  no 
general  statute  on  the  subject.  The  proclamation  of  the  President 
designating  a  day  of  Thanksgiving  only  makes  such  day  a  holiday  in 
Yiose  states  which  provide  for  it  by  law. 


A  CALENDAR  FOR  ASCERTAINING  ANY  DAY  OF  THE 
WEEK  FOR  ANY  GIVEN  TIME  IN  THE 
NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 


Years  1801  to  1900. 
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55 

1801 

1807 

1818 

1829 

1835 

1846 

1857 

1863 

1874 

1885 

1891 

4 

7 

7 

3 

5 

1 

3 

6 

2 

4 

7 

2 

1802 

1813 

1819 

1830 

1841 

1847 

1858 

1869 

1875 

1886 

1897 

5 

7 

1 

4 

6 

2 

4 

7 

3 

5 

1 

3 

1803 

1814 

1825 

1831 

1842 

1853 

1859 

1870 

1881 

1887 

1898 

6 

2 

2 

5 

7 

3 

5 

1 

4 

6 

2 

4 

1805 

1811 

1822 

1833 

1839 

1850 

1861 

1867 

1878 

1889 

1895 

2 

5 

5 

I 

3 

6 

1 

4 

7 

2 

5 

7 

1806 

1817 

1823 

1834 

1845 

1851 

1862 

1876 

1879 

1890 

— 

3 

6 

6 

2 

4 

7 

2 

5 

1 

3 

6 

1 

1809 

1815 

1826 

1837 

1843 

1854 

1865 

1871 

1882 

1893 

1899 

7 

3 

3 

6 

1 

4 

6 

2 

5 

7 

3 

1  1 

1810 

1821 

1827 

1838 

1849 

1855 

1866 

1877 

1883 

1894 

1900 

1 

4 

4 

7 

2 

5 

7 

3 

6 

1 

4 

6 

Leap  Years. 

29 

Notfl— 

-To  ascertain  any  day  of 

the  week  in  any  year  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  century,  first  look  in  the  table 

1804 

1832 

1860 

1888 

7 

3 

4 

7 

2 

5 

7 

3 

6 

1 

4 

6 

of  years  for  the  year  required, 
and  under  the  months  are  figures 

1808 

1836 

1864 

1892 

5 

1 

2 

5 

7 

3 

5 

1 

4 

6 

2 

4 

which  refer  to  the  corresponding 

1812 

1840 

1868 

1896 

6 

6 

figures  at  the  head  of 

the 

col- 

3 

7 

3 

b 

1 

3 

2 

4 

7 

2 

turns  of  days  below.  For  Exam- 

vie: 

To  know  what  day  of  the  week 

1816 

1844 

1872 

1 

4 

5 

1 

3 

6 

1 

4 

7 

2 

5 

7 

May  4  will  be  on  in  the  year  1872, 

in  the  table  of  years  look  for  1872, 
and  in  a  parallel  line,  under  May, 

1820 

1848 

1876 

— - 

6 

2 

3 

6 

1 

4 

6 

2 

5 

7 

3 

5 

is  figure  3,  which  directs  to  col- 

1824 

1852 

1880 

4 

7 

1 

4 

6 

2 

4 

7 

3 

5 

1 

3 

umn  3,  in  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  May  4  falls  on  Saturday. 

1828 

1856 

1884 

— 

2 

5 

6 

2 

4 

7 

2 

5 

1 

3 

6 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 
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.  1 

Tues .. 

.  1 

Wed .  . 
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Thur.. 

.  1 

Fri.... 

1 

Sat  __  1 

Sun _ 1 

Tues... 

.  2 
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.  2 

Thur . . 

.  2 

Fri _ 

.  2 

Sa  t ... 

.  2 

Sun _ .  2 

Mon  .  2 

Wed... 

.  3 

Thur.. 

.  3 

Fri.... 

.  3 

Sat.  . 

.  3 

Sun  ... 

.  3 

Mon  .  3 

Tues..  3 

Thur  .. 

.  4 

Fri _ 

4 

Sat. 

.  4 

Sun _ 

.  4 

Mon  .. 

.  4 

Tues  .  4 

.Wed  __  4 

Fri _ 

.  5 

Sat _ 

5 

Sun . . . 

.  5 

Mon  .. 

.  5 

Tues .. 

.  5 

Wed.  5 

Thur  5 

Sat.... 

.  6 

Sun ... 

.  6 

Mon  .. 

.  6 

Tues.. 

.  6 

Wed.. 

.  6 

Thur.  6 

Fri. ..  6 

Sun _ 

.  7 

Mon  . . 

.  7 

Tues . . 

.  7 

Wed.. 

.  7 

Thur.. 

.  7 

Fri...  7 

Sat...  7 

Mon  ... 

.  8 

Tues  .. 

.  8 

Wed  .. 

.  8 

Thur.. 

.  8 

Fri _ 

8 

Sat ..  8 

Sun...  8 

Tues... 

.  9 
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.  9 

Thur.. 

.  9 

Fri.... 

.  9 

Sat ... 

.  9 

Sun  ..9 

Mon  .  9 

Wed... 

.10 

Thur.. 

.10 

Fri _ 

.10 

Sat . 

.10 

Sun ... 

.10 

Mon  .10 

Tues.. 10 

Thur  .. 

.11 

Fri _ 

.11 

Sat.... 

.11 

Sun _ 

.11 

Mon  .. 

.11 

Tues  .11 

Wed  ..11 

Fri _ 

.12 

Sat.... 

12 

Sun ... 

.12 

Mon  .. 

.12 

Tues.. 

.12 

Wed  .12 

Thur  .12 

Sat.... 

13 

Sun _ 

.13 

Mon  .. 

.13 

Tues  .. 

.13 

Wed.. 

.13 

Thur  .13 

Fri. ..13 

Sun ..  . 

.14 

Mon  .. 

.14 

Tues .. 

.14 

Wed.. 

.14 

Thur.. 

.14 

Fri...  14 

Sat  ..14 

Mon  ... 

.15 

Tues .. 

.15 

Wed  .. 

.15 

Thur.. 

.15 

Fri _ 

15 

Sat.. .15 

Sun _ 15 

Tues... 

.16 

Wed.. 

.16 

Thur.. 

.16 

Fri.... 

.16 

Sat ... 

.16 

Sun  _.16 

Mon  ..16 

Wed... 

.17 

Thur. . 

.17 

Fri _ 

17 

Sat ... 

.17 

Sun ... 

.17 

Mon.. 17 

Tues  ..17 

Thur... 

.18 

Fri  ... 

.18 

Sat ... 

.18 

Sun . . . 

.18 

Mon  .. 
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Tues  .18 

Wed.. 18 

Fri. ... 

.19 

Sat ... 

.19 

Sun ... 

.19 

Mon  .. 

.19 

Tues .. 

.19 

W ed  .19 

Thur  .19 

Sat.... 

.20 

Sun  .  . 

.20 

Mon .. 

.20 

Tues.. 

.20 

WVed.. 

.20 

Thur  .20 

Fri. ..20 

Sun _ 

.21 
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MEN  CALLED  BY  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN  DURING 
THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

The  total  number  called  for,  under  all  calls  made  by  the  President,  from 
April  15, 1861,  to  April  14, 1865,  was  2,759,049. 

Their  terms  of  service  under  the  calls  were  from  three  months  to  three 
years : 

Aggregate. 

New  York . 455,568 

Pennsylvania .  366,826 

Ohio  .  317,133 

Illinois .  258,217 

Indiana .  195,147 

Massachusetts  .  151,785 

Missouri .  107,773 

Wisconsin  .  96,118 

Michigan .  90,119 

New  Jersey .  79,511 

Kentucky .  78,540 

Iowa .  75,860 

Maine . 71,745 

Connecticut .  62,270 

Maryland .  49,730 

Vermont .  35,266 

New  Hampshire .  84,605 

West  Virginia . 80,003 

Minnesota .  25,034 

Bhode  Island .  23,711 

Kansas .  20,097 

District  of  Columbia .  16,872 

Delaware .  13,661 

Total . 2,653,062 


Miscellaneous  Information. 
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LEGAL  BREVITIES. 

A  note  dated  on  Sunday  is  void.  A  note  obtained  by  fraud,  or  from  one 
Intoxicated,  is  void..  If  a  note  be  lost  or  stolen,  it  does  not  release  the  maker, 
he  must  pay  it.  An  indorser  of  a  note  is  exempt  from  liability,  if  not  served 
with  a  notice  of  its  dishonor  within  24  hours  of  its  non-payment.  A  note  by 
a  minor  is  void.  Notes  bear  interest  only  when  so  stated.  Principals  are 
responsible  for  their  agents.  Each  individual  in  partnership  is  responsible 
for  the  whole  amount  of  the  debts  of  the  firm.  Ignorance  of  the  law  excuses 
no  one.  It  is  a  fraud  to  conceal  a  fraud.  It  is  illegal  to  compound  a  felony, 
lhe  law  compels  no  one  to  do  impossibilities.  An  agreement  without  con¬ 
sideration  is  void.  Signatures  in  lead  pencil  are  good  in  law.  A  receipt  for 
money  is  not  legally  conclusive.  The  acts  of  one  partner  bind  all  the  others, 
Contracts  made  on  Sunday  cannot  be  enforced.  A  contract  with  a  minor  is 
void.  A  contract  made  with  a  lunatic  is  void.  Written  contracts  concerning 
land  must  be  under  seal. 

AUSTRALIAN  BALLOT  SYSTEM. 

Instructions  for  Voters  in  Conformity  with  the  Illinois  State  Laws.* 

When  entering  the  voting  place,  give  your  name,  and,  if  required,  your 
residence,  to  the  Judges  of  Election. 

.  If  your  name  be  found  on  the  Register,  you  will  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
inclosed  space  inside  the  guard  rail.  Then,  if  your  vote  be  not  challenged, 
one  of  the  Judges  will  hand  you  a  Ballot,  on  the  back  of  which  he  must  write 
his  initials.  If  your  name  be  not  on  the  Register,  or  has  been  erased,  you 
cannot  vote. 

If  your  vote  be  challenged  you  will  not  receive  a  Ballot  until  you  have 
established  your  right  to  vote,  either  under  oath  to  the  Judges  of  Election,  or 
by  affidavit. 

When  you  have  received  a  ballot  retire  at  once,  alone,  into  one  of  the 
voting  booths,  and  prepare  your  ballot  for  the  ballot  box  by  marking  it  as 
the  law  prescribes. 

At  the  top  of  each  column  you  will  find  the  name  of  each  party  ticket  or 
list  of  candidates,  as  Democratic,  Republican,  Prohibition,  &c.  The  name9 
of  all  the  candidates  of  each  party  and  each  group  of  petitioners  are  to  be 
found  in  that  column  directly  beneath  the  name  of  the  party,  and  nowhera 
else. 

At  the  left  of  the  party  name,  or  heading  of  the  different  tickets,  will  be 
a  circle,  half-inch  in  diameter.  At  the  left  of  each  name  on  the  ballot  will 
be  a  square  quarter-inch  on  each  side.  To  prepare  your  ballot  for  voting, 
you  must  mark  it  with  a  cross,  either  in  the  circle  at  the  top  of  the  ticket,  or 
in  the  square  before  the  name  of  each  candidate  for  whom  you  wish  to  vote; 
you  can  make  this  cross  either  with  a  pen  or  pencil. 

Do  not  mark  your  ballot  in  any  way,  except  as  directed  below,  and  do  not 
erase  any  names. 

The  law  of  most  states  using  the  Australian  ballot  system  permits  four 
methods  of  marking  the  ballots  for  voting,  as  follows : 

1.  To  vote  for  all  candidates  of  a  party,  that  is  to  vote  a  straight  party 
ticket,  mark  a  cross  in  the  circle  at  the  head  of  the  ticket  of  your  choice.  A 
ballot  so  marked  will  be  counted  for  all  the  candidates  in  the  column  under 
the  circle  so  marked. 

2.  To  split  or  scratch  a  ballot  make  a  cross  in  the  circle  at  the  head  of 
the  ticket  of  your  choice,  and  then  make  a  cross  in  the  square  before  the 
name  or  names  of  any  candidates  for  whom  you  want  to  vote  on  any  other 
ticket  or  tickets.  A  ballot  so  marked  will  be  counted  for  all  the  candidates 
on  the  ticket  under  the  circle  marked,  except  for  the  offices  for  which  the 
names  of  candidates  are  marked  on  the  other  ticket  or  tickets  on  the  ballot, 
and  the  latter  will  be  counted  for  the  candidates  marked  in  the  square  on 
those  tickets.  But  voters  are  cautioned  against  marking  a  ballot  by  this 
method  when  there  is  more  than  one  candidate  to  be  elected  to  the  same 
office  on  the  same  ballot,  as  in  case  of  Presidential  Electors,  Congress- 
men-at-large,  &c.  The  law  says:  “If  the  voter  marksmore names  than  there 
are  persons  to  be  elected  to  an  office,  his  ballot  shall  not  be  counted  for  such 
office.”  Therefore,  if  you  wish  to  split  your  ticket  on  Presidential  Electors, 
Congressmen-at-Large,  &c.,  you  should  do  so  by  placing  a  cross  (X)  opposite 
the  names  of  all  those  you  wish  to  vote  for,  but  you  must  be  careful  not  to 
make  a  cross  (X)  opposite  the  names  of  more  than  the  number  of  men  to  be 
elected  for  each  office.  When  there  is  but  one  candidate  to  be  elected  to  the 
same  office  on  the  same  ballot,  the  danger  of  confusion  above  pointed  out 
does  not  arise.  A  Safeway  to  “  split  ”  a  ticket,  however,  is  to  mark  the  name 
of  each  candidate  for  whom  you  want  to  vote  in  the  squares  and  leave  th® 
circle  bl3,nk» 

3.  Another  method  of  marking  a  ballot,  that  is,  to  vote  for  some  of  the  can¬ 
didates  on  one  ticket  and  remaining  candidates  on  another  ticket,  leave  all 
the  circles  blank  and  mark  a  cross  in  the  square  to  the  left  of  each  candidate 
of  your  choice.  A  ballot  so  marked  will  be  counted  only  for  the  candidate 
marked.  But  be  careful  not  to  mark  more  names  than  there  are  persons  to 
be  elected  to  office,  or  your  ballot  will  not  be  counted  for  such  office. 

4.  If  the  voter  desires  to  vote  for  a  candidate  not  on  the  ticket  of  his 
choice,  he  mar  write  in  the  name  of  the  candidate  of  his  choice  in  the  blank 
space  on  the  ticket,  making  a  cross  (X)  before  the  name  written  in. 

Where  the  word  ballot  is  used  in  this  instruction  the  entire  sheet  given  to 
the  voter  by  the  Judge  of  Election  is  meant. 

Where  the  word  ticket  is  used,  only  a  single  party  group  of  candidates  is 
meant.  ,  , 

In  voting  on  any  proposition  submitted  to  vote,  and  printed  on  the  bal¬ 
lot,  make  a  cross  (X)  mark  in  the  column  opposite  the  headings  “Yes  or 
“No,”  and  your  ballot  will  be  counted  “for,”  if  you  mark  opposite  “Yes, 
and  “against,”  if  you  mark  opposite  “No.” 

Before  leaving  the  voting  booth  fold  your  ballot  so  as  to  conceal  the 
marks,  and  to  expose  the  official  indorsement  on  the  back. 

Leave  the  booth  and  hand  the  ballot  to  the  judge  in  charge  of  the  ballot 
box,  who,  without  numbering  it,  must  deposit  it  in  the  box. 

I  You  will  not  be  allowed  to  occupy  a  voting  booth  with  another  voter. 

You  will  not  be  allowed  to  occupy  a  booth  more  than  five  minutes,  if  otI> 
ers  are  waiting  to  vote.  ,,  .  , 

You  will  not  be  allowed  to  remain  m  the  inclosed  space  more  than  ten 
minutes,  and  you  must  quit  it  as  soon  as  you  have  voted. 

You  will  not  be  allowed  to  reenter  the  inclosed  space,  after  you  have 
voted,  during  the  election. 

You  will  not  be  allowed  to  take  a  ballot  from  the  polling  place. 

You  will  not  be  allowed  to  vote  any  ballot  except  the  one  you  received 
from  the  judges,  ...  ,  ,  -  ,  ,  _ 

If  you  spoil  a  ballot  in  preparing  it,  you  must  return  it  and  ask  for 
another  in  the  place  of  it.  Do  not  vote  a  torn  or  mutilated  ballot. 

♦Similar  laws,  differing  only  in  unimportant  details,  are  in  use  in  a  majority  of  the 
States  of  the  Union. 


If  a  voter  will  declare  upon  oath  that  he  cannot  read  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  or  that  by  reason  of  physical  disability  he  is  unable  to  mark  his  ballot, 
Upon  request  he  will  be  assisted  by  two  of  the  election  officers,  appointed  for 
th  at  purpose,  of  opposite  political  parties.  These  officers  will  mark  the  bal¬ 
lot  as  directed  by  the  voter. 

.  Intoxication  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  physical  disability,  and  if  a  voter 
IS  intoxicated,  he  will  receive  no  assistance  in  marking  his  ballot. 

.  The  polls  will  be  opened  at  6  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  closed  at  4  o’clock 
in  the  evening.  Between  these  hours  voters  are  entitled  to  absent  themselves 
from  their  place  of  employment  for  the  period  of  two  hours  for  the  purpose 
of  voting.  They  will  not  be  liable  to  any  penalty  for  their  absence,  nor  shall 
any  deduction  be  made  from  their  wages  or  salary  on  that  account ;  but  they 
must  ask. for  leave  of  absence  before  the  day  of  election,  and  their  employel 
may  specify  the  hours  during  which  they  may  be  absent. 

PASSPORT  REGULATIONS. 

Passports  are  issued  only  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  upon  applica¬ 
tion,  supported  by  proof  of  citizenship.  Citizenship  is  acquired  by  birth,  by 
naturalization,  and  by  annexation  of  territory.  An  alien  woman  who  marries 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  thereby  becomes  a  citizen.  Minor  children 
resident  in  the  United  States  become  citizens  by  the  naturalization  of  their 
father. 

When  the  applicant  is  a  native  citizen  of  the  United  States  he  must 
transmit  his  own  affidavit  of  this  fact,  stating  his  age  and  place  of  birth, with1 
the  certificate  of  one  other  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  whom  he  is  person¬ 
ally  known,  stating  that  the  declaration  made  by  the  applicant  is  true.  The 
affidavit  must  be  attested  by  a  notary  public,  under  his  signature  and  seal  of 
office..  When  there  is  no  notary  in  the  place  the  affidavit  may  be  made  before 
a  justice  of  the  peace  or  other  officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths ;  but  if 
he  has  no  seal,  his  official  act  must  be  authenticated  by  certificate  of  a  court 
of  record. 

A  person  bom  abroad  who  claims  that  his  father  was  a  native  citizen  of 
the  United  States  must  state  in  his  affidavit  that  his  father  was  born  in  the 
United  States,  has  resided  therein,  and  was  a  citizen  of  the  same  at  the  time 
of  the  applicant’s  birth.  This  affidavit  must  be  supported  by  that  of  one 
other  citizen  acquainted  with  the  facts. 

NATURALIZED  CITIZENS. 

If  the  applicant  be  a  naturalized  citizen,  his  certificate  of  naturalization 
must  be  transmitted  for  inspection  (it  will  be  returned  with  the  passport) , 
and  he  must  state  in  his  affidavit  that  he  is  the  identical  person  described  in 
the  certificate  presented.  Passports  cannot  be  issued  to  aliens  who  have  only 
declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens. 

Military  service  does  not  of  itself  confer  citizenship.  A  person  of  alien 
birth,  who  has  been  honorably  discharged  from  military  service  in  the  United 
States,  but  who  has  not  been  naturalized,  should  not  transmit  his  discharge 
paper  in  application  for  a  passport,  but  should  apply  to  the  proper  court  for 
admission  to  citizenship,  and  transmit  the  certificate  of  naturalization  so 
obtained.  The  signature  to  the  application  and  oath  of  allegiance  should 
conform  in  orthography  to  the  applicant’s  name  as  written  in  the  naturaliza¬ 
tion  paper,  which  the  department  follows. 

Every  applicant  is  required  to  state  his  occupation  and  the  place  of  his 
permanent  legal  residence,  and  to  declare  that  he  goes  abroad  for  tempo¬ 
rary  sojourn  and  intends  to  return  to  the  United  States  with  the  purpose  of 
residing  and  performing  the  duties  of  citizenship  therein. 

The  wife  or  widow  of  a  naturalized  citizen  must  transmit  the  naturaliza¬ 
tion  certificate  of  the  husband,  stating  in  her  affidavit  that  she  is  the  wife  or 
widow  of  the  person  described  therein.  The  children  of  a  naturalized  citizen 
claiming  citizenship  through  the  father,  .must  transmit  the  certificate  of 
naturalization  of  the  father,  stating  in  their  affidavits  that  they  are  children 
of  the  person  described  therein,  and  were  minors  at  the  time  of  such  natural¬ 
ization. 

The  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  will  be  required  in  all  cases. 

APPLICATION. 

The  application  should  be  accompanied  by  a  description  of  the  person, 

stating  the  following  particulars,  viz.:  Age:  — years.  Stature: - feet, 

- inches  (English  measure).  Forehead:  - .  Eyes:  - .  Nose:  - . 

Mouth :  — — .  Chin : - .  Hair : - .  Complexion : - .  Face : - . 

If  the  applicant  is  to  be  accompanied  by  his  wife,  minor  children,  or  ser¬ 
vants,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  the  names  and  ages  of  such  persons  and 
their  relationship  to  the  applicant,  when  a  single  passport  for  the  whole  will 
suffice.  For  any  other  person  in  the  party,  a  separate  passport  will  be 
equired.  A  woman’s  passport  may  include  her  minor  children  and  servants. 

PEE  REQUIRED, 

By  act  of  Congress,  approved  March  23, 1888,  a  fee  of  one  dollar  is  required 
to  be  collected  for  every  citizen’s  passport.  That  amount  in  currency  or 
postal  note  should  accompany  each  application.  Orders  should  be  payable 
to  the  Disbursing  Clerk  of  the  Department  of  State.  Drafts  or  checks  are 
inconvenient  and  undesirable. 

A  passport  is  good  for  two  years  from  its  date  and  no  longer.  A  new  one 
may  be  obtained  By  stating  the  date  and  number  of  the  old  one,  paying  the 
fee  of  one  dollar,  and  furnishing  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  applicant  is 
at  the  time  within  the  United  States.  The  oath  of  allegiance  must  also  be 
transmitted  when  the  former  passport  was  issued  prior  to  1861. 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  desiring  to  obtain  passports  while  in  a  for¬ 
eign  country  must  apply  to  the  chief  diplomatic  representative  of  the  United- 
States  in  that  country,  or,  in  the  absence  of  a  diplomatic  representative,  then 
to  the  consul-general,  if  there  be  one,  or,  in  the  absence  of  both  the  officers 
last  named,  to  a  consul.  Passports  cannot.be  lawfully  issued  by  State 
authorities,  or  by  judicial  or  municipal  functionaries  of  the  United  States. 
(Revised  Statutes,  section  4075.) 

To  persons  wishing  to  obtain  passports  for  themselves  blank  forms  of: 
application  will  be  furnished  by  this  Department  on  request,  stating  whether 
the  applicant  be  a  native  or  a  naturalized  citizen,  or  claims  citizenship 
through  the  naturalization  of  husband  or  parent.  Forms  are  not  furnished, 
except  as  samples,  to  those  who  make  a  business  of  procuring  passports. 

Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Department  of  State, 
indorsed  “  Passport  Division,”  and  each  communication  should  give  the 
post-office  address  of  the  person  to  whom  the  answer  is  to  be  directed.  Pro¬ 
fessional  titles  will  not  be  inserted  in  passports. 

Persons  applying  for  blank  forms  for  passports  should  state  whether  the 
forms  are  required  for  native  or  naturalized  citizens,  as.  there  are  several 
forms,  each  different,  to  meet  the  case  required,  and  it  will  often  save  time- 
and  trouble  if  this  caution  be  observed. 


A  LIST  OF  COLLOQUIAL  WORDS  AND  PHRASES 


AND  WORDS  AND  PHRASES  THAT  HAVE,  BY  PERVERTED  USE,  ACQUIRED  A  CANT  OR  SLANG  MEANING. 


Carefully  compiled  from  the  distinctively  American  language  of  to-day,  as  used  by  the  masses. 


A. 

Above  one’s  bend.  Beyond  one’s  power. 

According  to  Gunter.  Properly  and  correctly 
done. 

Acknowledge  the  corn,  To.  To  acknowledge  or 
confess  a  charge  or  imputation. 

Across  lots.  By  the  shortest  way. 

All  any  more.  All  gone,  used  up ;  exhausted. 

All-fired.  Excessively;  enormously. 

All-holler.  Thoroughly, 

All-possessed.  Possessed  by  evil  spirits. 

All-sorts.  Leavings  of  glasses  poured  together, 
and  sold  cheap  to  poor  drinkers. 

All  sorts  of.  Excellent ;  a  large  quantity. 

All-to-plepes.  Out-and-out. 

All-to-smash.  Smashed  to  pieces ;  entirely  done 
away  with. 

Allot  upon,  To.  To  intend. 

Allow,  To.  To  assert. 

Almighty  dollar.  Lust  of  money. 

Among  the  missing.  Absent. 

Ancient  Dominion.  Virginia. 

Ante,  To.  To  venture ;  in  poker,  to  put  up  the 
initial  stake. 

Any  how  you  can  fix  it.  At  any  rate  whatever ; 
in  any  event. 

Any  thing  else.  An  emphatic  assertion. 

.Anxious  seat.  The  condition  of  one  in  a  state  of 
concern  about  his  spiritual  or  temporal  welfare. 

Apple-cut.  An  apple-bee. 

Appreciate,  To.  To  increase  the  value  of. 

Approbate,  To.  To  approve. 

Argufy,  To.  To  argue. 

Arkansas  toothpick.  A  bowie-knife. 

Athens  of  America.  Boston. 

At  that.  Used  to  intensify  a  preceding  remark. 

Axe,  To.  To  ask. 

B. 

Back  and  forth.  To  and  from. 

Back  country.  Backwoods. 

Back  down,  To.  To  recede  from  one’s  position. 

Back  out,  To.  To  refuse  to  perform  according  to 
agreement. 

Back  track,  To  take  the.  To  retreat. 

Back  seat,  To  take  a.  To  be  overshadowed  in 
importance. 

Back  water,  To.  To  withdraw. 

Backing  and  filling.  Wavering. 

Bald  face.  Ordinary  whisky  when  new. 

Bald-headed.  In  a  hurry;  grossly  apparent. 

Bang  up.  First  class. 

Barberize,  To.  To  dress  the  hair. 

Barely  tolerable.  Indifferent  ( applied  to 
health). 

Bark  off  squirrels,  To.  To  hit  with  a  rifle-ball 
the  bark  of  a  tree  immediately  below  a  squirrel ; 
the  concussion  produced  instantly  kills  the  animal, 
without  mutilating  it. 

Bark  up  the  wrong  tree,  To.  To  be  on  the 

wrong  track;  to  draw  an  erroneous  conclusion. 

Basket  meeting.  A  picnic  with  religious  ex¬ 
ercises. 

Bay  state.  Massachusetts. 

Bear  the  market,  To.  To  depress  the  market 
value  of  commodities. 


Beat,  To.  To  surpass ;  to  defraud,  to  cheat. 

Beat  all  hollow,  To.  To  excel  completely. 

Beat  ’em,  That  is  the.  That  is  the  most  superior, 
excellent  or  remarkable  for  any  quality  whether 
good  or  evil. 

Beat  out.  Exhausted. 

Bee-line.  The  shortest  distance  in  a  straight 
line  to  a  given  point. 

Being  it’s  you.  Because  it  is  you. 

Belly-guts.  The  manner  of  sliding  down  a  hill, 
on  a  sled,  while  lying  on  od-  .-belly.  (Sometimes 
belly-bust.) 

Between  hay  and  grass.  Between  two  stages 
of  development. 

B’hoys.  A  name  given  to  noisy  young  men  in 
the  lower  ranks  of  society. 

Big  bug.  An  important  person. 

Big  dog.  A  leading  man. 

Big  figure.  On  an  extensive  scale. 

Biggest  toad.  The  principal  individual  of  any 
group. 

Big  head.  Applied  to  a  self-important,  conceited 
person  ;  the  after  effects  of  a  debauch. 

Big  horn.  Rocky  Mountain  sheep. 

Big  meeting.  Protracted  meeting,  where  one 
sermon  will  not  suffice. 

Black  Maria.  A  close  box  carriage,  in  which 
convicts  are  transported  to  prison. 

Blanket  Indian.  A  wild  Indian  whose  principal 
garment  is  a  blanket. 

Blaze,  To.  To  mark  a  tree  by  notching,  or  cut¬ 
ting. 

Blind  a  trail,  To.  To  deceive  one  by  misdirect¬ 
ing. 

Block-Island  turkey.  Codfish  salted. 

Blow,  To.  To  boast. 

Blowin’  his  bazoo.  Indulging  in  pretentious 
bragging. 

Blow  out,  To.  To  talk  in  an  abusive  manner. 

Blow  up,  To.  To  scold  another. 

Blue  backs.  Confederate  paper  money  as  con¬ 
tradistinguished  from  the  Federal  greenbacks. 

Blue  Hen  State.  Delaware. 

Blue  Hen’s  Chickens.  Natives  of  Delaware. 

Blue  laws.  Strict  puritanical  laws.  [See  ibid 
in  Dictionary.] 

Blue  Law  State.  Connecticut. 

Blue-nose.  A  native  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Blue  pill.  A  bullet;  also  common  name  of 
mercurial  pill.  (Med.  Pillula  hydrargyri.) 

Blue-skins.  Serious,  grave  Presbyterians. 

Bluff  off,  To.  To  dismiss  a  troublesome  questioner 
With  a  gruff  answer. 

Bluff  on  poker,  To.  To  bet  on  a  worthless  hand 
as  if  it  were  good  and  compel  one’s  antagonist  to 
cease  betting  and  go  out  of  the  hand. 

Board  round,  To.  To  receive  board  in  different 
families. 

Boiled  shirt.  A  white  shirt. 

Bolivar  hat.  A  broad-brimmed  leghorn  oonnet. 

Bolt,  To.  To  leave  a  political  party  01  one’s 
former  affiliations  suddenly. 

Bone,  To.  Said  of  one  who  applies  himselT 
closely  to  an  object ;  to  elicit  by  questions ;  to 
question. 

Boo-hoo,  To.  To  cry  in  a  noisy  manner. 

Boost,  To.  To  elevate  by  pushing. 

Boot,  To.  To  kick. 

Boss,  To.  To  superintend. 
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Bottom  dollar.  The  last  dollar. 

Bouge,  To.  To  swell. 

Bounce,  To.  To  forcibly  eject;  to  dismiss. 

Bouncer.  An  athletic  individual  employed  in 
some  places  to  eject  obnoxious  intruders. 

Bounty-jumper.  One  who  runs  away  after  re¬ 
ceiving  a  bounty. 

Bower.  In  euchre-playing  the  two  knaves  of  the 
same  color  as  the  trump  card.  They  outrank  any 
other  cards ;  hence,  the  word  has  been  applied  to 
one’s  closest  and  most  valued  friend. 

Breakbone  fever.  A  southern  malarious  fever 
characterized  by  pain  in  the  bones.  Called  also 
Dengue  fever. 

Break  down,  To.  To  be  overcome  by  emotion. 

Break  out  in  a  new  spot,  To.  To  start  some¬ 
thing  new. 

Brick  in  the  hat.  Said  of  an  intoxicated  person 
who  walks  unsteadi? 

Brother  Jonathan.  Originally  applied  to  Jona¬ 
than  Trumbull,  Sr.,  governor  of  Connecticut.  Now 
it  is  a  designation  of  natives  of  the  United  States. 

Broughtens  up.  Bringing  up. 

Buck,  To.  Applied  to  animals  that  push  with 
their  heads  or  horns,  and  to  horses  that  seek  to 
dismount  their  riders  by  jumping  and  kicking. 

Buck  beer.  The  beer  first  drawn  from  the  vats 
after  fermentation  has  been  completed. 

Buckeye  state.  Ohio. 

Buck  fever.  Nervousness  of  an  inexperienced 
hunter  when  seeing  game  (especially  deer). 

Bug  juice.  Poor  whisky. 

Build  a  fire,  To.  To  make  a  fire. 

Build  up,  To.  To  establish,  as  a  business. 

Bullion  State.  Missouri. 

Bunch,  To.  To  collect  in  a  group. 

Bunco,  To.  To  swindle  or  defraud. 

Bungtown  copper.  A  counterfeit  cent. 

Bunk,  To.  To  retire  to  bed.  To  pile  lumber  so 
as  to  appear  in  greater  quantity  than  it  really  is. 

Burgle,  To.  To  burglarize. 

Burn  up,  To.  To  burn  down ;  to  consume 

Bust,  To.  To  become  insolvent. 

Butt,  To.  To  antagonize. 

Buttoning  up.  Keeping  quiet  about  one’s  af¬ 
fairs,  especially  financial  loss. 

Z  Buy  one’s  time,  To.  To  purchase  from  one’s  em¬ 
ployer  the  unexpired  time  for  which  one  is  bound. 

By  and  again.  By  and  by. 

By  and  large.  From  all  points  of  view. 

By  sun.  Before  sunset ;  at  sunrise. 

By  the  name  of.  Of  the  name  of. 

c. 

Cache,  To.  To  conceal  by  burying  in  the  ground- 

Cahoot,  To.  To  act  in  partnership  or  collusion. 

Calaboose,  To.  To  arrest  and  put  in  prison. 

Calculate,  To.  To  propose  or  suppose. 

Calithumpian  entertainment.  A  serenade 
given  in  mock  compliment,  and  accompanied  by 
grotesque  sights  and  unmelodious  noises. 

Call  loans.  Loans  payable  on  demand. 

Candle  lighting.  Evening  ;  dusk. 

Can’t  come  it.  Unable  to  accomplish  it. 

Cap  all,  To.  To  put  on  the  finishing  touch; 
to  reach  a  climax. 

Cape  Cod  turkeys.  A  slang  name  for  codfish. 

Carbonade,  To.  To  cook;  to  boil  or  broil  on 
coals. 


Carpet-baggers.  A  name  given  to  itinerant 
(■usually  from  another  _  state)  politicians  in  the 
southern  states  immediately  after  the  civil  war, 
and  during  the  reconstruction  period. 

Carry  away,  To.  To  move  to  enthusiasm  or  ex¬ 
cessive  emotion. 

Carry  guts  to  a  bear,  Not  fit  to.  An  expres¬ 
sion,  when  applied  to  an  individual,  indicating 
supreme  worthlessness. 

Carry  on,  To.  To  make  merry ;  to  rollick,  to 
joke. 

Carry  stock,  To.  To  retain  stock  in  (a  broker’s) 
possession  till  an  opportunity  of  advantageous  sale 
offers. 

Ca-swash.  Plunge!  splash!  as  of  a  falling  body 
striking  water. 

Catawampously.  With  ferocity  or  eagerness. 

Catch  a  weasel  asleep,  To.  To  surprise  a  cau¬ 
tious  or  cunning  person. 

Caution,  To  be  a.  To  be  a  bug-bear  or  object  of 
warning  or  respectful  fear. 

Cave  in,  To.  To  yield  to  pressure,  or  adverse 
circumstances. 

Cavort,  TO.  To  prance  or  caper  about. 

Chain  lightning.  Strong  or  bad  whisky. 

Chaw  up,  To.  To  defeat;  to  inflict  personal  in¬ 
jury  ;  to  demolish. 

Check-guerilla.  One  who  subsists  by  begging 
the  “checks  ”  used  in  barrooms  or  gambling  places 
in  lieu  of  money. 

Chicken  fixings.  A  dish  of  prepared  chicken. 

Chip  in,  To.  To  contribute. 

Chiravari.  [Calithumpian  Entertainment.] 

Chowderhead.  A  numbskull. 

Chuck  full.  Full  to  repletion. 

Chunk,  To.  To  throw. 

Church-maul,  To.  To  discipline. 

Cincinnati  oysters.  Prepared  pigs’  feet. 

Claim  jumping.  A  mining  term  meaning  the 
taking  illicit  possession  of  a  piece  of  mining 
property. 

Clam  shell,  To  shut  your.  To  cease  speaking; 
to  close  your  mouth. 

Clear  out,  To.  To  take  one’s  departure;  to  elope. 

Cobb,  To.  To  beat  on  the  buttocks ;  to  whip. 

Codfish  aristocracy.  The  suddenly  rich. 

Cold  as  charity.  Profuse  with  good  advice,  but 
deficient  in  the  matter  of  material  aid.  Giving  a 
stone,  when  bread  is  asked. 

Colored  people.  Negroes. 

Come  around,  To.  To  yield  to  persuasion;  to 
menstruate  (of  women) ;  to  wheedle  or  coax ;  as, 
I’ll  come  around  the  old  man. 

Come  it  strong,  To.  To  express  or  work  vigor¬ 
ously. 

Come  off  the  perch.  Cease  exaggeration;  talk 
soberly  and  sensibly. 

Come  out.  To.  To  express  openly. 

Come  over,  To.  To  deceive. 

Come  up  to  the  chalk  line.  To.  To  redeem 
one’s  promises ;  to  do  the  correct  thing. 

Come  upon  the  town,  To.  To  be  a  public 
charge ;  (or  women)  to  practice  prostitution. 

Coming-out  Sunday.  The  Sunday  on  which  a 
newly  married  couple  make  their  first  appearance 
at  church. 

Common  doings.  Plain  food,  or  every-day  enter¬ 
tainment  of  visitors. 

Confidence  man.  A  swindler. 

Contraband.  A  name  applied  to  the  Southern 
negro  during  the  civil  war.  (The  term  arose  from 
the  fact  that  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler  declared  them  to  be 
contraband  of  war). 

Contraption.  A  contrivance,  invention,  or  de¬ 
vice. 

Coon’s  age.  An  indefinite  time — usually  under¬ 
stood  to  be  a  long  period. 

Corporal’s  guard.  ,  A  small  body  of  individuals. 
(Borrowed  from  the  military  rule  that  a  corporal  is 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  smallest  squad.) 

Cotton  to,  To.  To  defer  to ;  to  flatter. 

Country  Jakes.  People  from  the  rural  districts. 

Cowhide,  To.  To  flog  with  a  cowskin  whip. 
j  Crack  on,  To.  To  apply  with  energy. 

Crawfish,  To.  To  retract  an  assertion  in  an 
ungracious  manner. 

Crooked  stick.  An  ill-natured,  cross-grained 
person. 

Crooked  as  a  Virginia  fence.  Very  crooked; 
proceeding  in  a  zigzag  line. 

Crooked  whiskey.  Illicit  whiskey. 

Cross  one’s  track  (or  path).  To.  To  run  coun¬ 
ter  to :  to  thwart  in  some  design. 
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Colloquial  Words  and  Phrases. 

Crush  hat.  A  soft  felt  hat. 

Curb-stone  brokers.  Irregular  stock  jobbers 
who  have  no  place  of  business  other  than  the 
street. 

Cut  a  dash,  To.  To  appear  prominently;  to 
make  of  one’s  self  a  figure  of  importance. 

Cut  a  DidO.  To  perpetrate  sharp  tricks;  to 
do  anything  unusual.  (Derived  from  the  legend 
that  Dido,  queen  of  Carthage,  offered  to  settlers  in 
her  country  as  much  land  as  a  bull’s-hide  could 
cover.  The  party  to  whom  the  offer  was  made  spun 
the  hide  into  strips,  thus  covering  a  great  extent  of 
country,  and  cutting  or  cheating  Dido). 

Cut  a  swathe,  To.  To  attract  attention  by  one’s 
actions.  [Cut  a  Dash.] 

Cut  a  splurge.  To.  [Cut  a  Dash.] 

Cut  dirt,  To.  To  speed ;  to  run  fast. 

Cut  it  too  fat,  To.  To  run  to  excess ;  to  overdo. 

Cut  round,  To.  To  dodge  round ;  *o  fly  about. 

Cut  sticks,  To.  To  decamp  hurriedly ;  to  run 
away. 

Cut  under,  To.  To  undersell. 

Cut  up,  To.  To  treat  brusquely.  [Vide  also 
Carry  On.] 

Cut  up  shines,  To.  [Vide  Carry  On.]  [Some¬ 
times  Monkey  shines.] 


D. 

Dark  and  Bloody  Ground.  A  pseudonym  for 

Kentucky. 

Darky.  A  negro. 

Deacon,  To  (an  animal).  To  kill  as  soon  as 
born. 

Deacon,  To  (land).  To  include  a  part  of  a 
public  highway  within  one’s  fence. 

Deacon,  To  (generally).  To  victimize  with  a 
sharp  trick. 

Deacon  s  hiding  places.  Curtained  stalls  or 
boxes  in  a  questionable  resort. 

Dead  beat.  An  impostor ;  a  dishonest  person :  a 
loafer. 

Dead  beat.  Tired  out ;  utterly  exhausted. 

Dead  head.  One  who  secures  some  privilege  or 
benefit  without  paying  cash  for  it. 

Dead  horse.  Work  paid  for  in  advance. 

Dead  set.  Resolute,  determined. 

Dead  set.  Unyielding  opposition;  determined 
effort. 

Death  on  (something).  To  Be.  To  be  noted  for 
one’s  facility  in  coping  with  it;  to  be  master  of  it; 
to  be  exceedingly  fond  of  it. 

Devilment.  Pernicious  practice,  deviltry  or 
wickedness. 

Dig  out,  To.  To  run  away. 

Disgruntled.  Annoyed,  offended,  disappointed. 

Disguised  in  liquor.  Intoxicated. 

Divy.  A  portion  allotted  to  one.  (Sometimes 
spelled  “  Divvy.”) 

Divy,  To.  To  make  a  division.  [Divy.] 

Doctor,  To.  To  arrange  for  some  special  occa¬ 
sion  ;  to  alter  or  falsify  (as  a  report). 

Dodger.  A  flat  cake  of  bread ;  as  a  com  dodger ; 
a  small  circular  for  advertising  purposes. 

Dod,  rot  it!  An  euphemistic  oath  for  “God,  rot 
it!” 

Dog,  To.  To  haunt  the  steps  of ;  to  follow  perti¬ 
naciously. 

Dogged.  A  mild  oath ;  as,  I’ll  be  dogged  if  I  do. 

Doggoned.  A  mild  form  of  swearing,  [v.  supra.] 

Doggery.  A  low  drinking  kennel. 

Dog  my  cats!  A  mild  form  of  swearing. 

Dog’s  age.  [Coon’s  age.] 

Don’t  amount  to  much  (of  persons).  Of  no  im¬ 
portance- 

Don’t  know  as  I  shan’t.  Equivalent  to  “Am  not 
Certain  that  I  will  not  ’’ 

Don’t  see  it.  Equivalent  to  “  Cannot  agree  to 
the  proposition.” 

Do  tell!  An  exclamation  equivalent  to.  Indeed! 
Can  such  things  be? 

Double  ripper.  A  kind  of  coasting  sled  made  of 
two  sleds  joined  together  by  a  transverse  deck  of 
plank. 

Dough-face.  A  person  of  no  fixed  principles;  a 
trickster.  (Applied  first  to  northern  Whigs  who  ap¬ 
proved  of  slavery,  fearing  the  results  of  agitation 
of  abolition  principles.) 

Dough-head.  A  wittol ;  a  silly  fellow. 

Down  East.  The  New  England  States. 

Down-Easter.  A  New  Englander ;  a  Yankee. 

Down  upon.  Not  approving;  opposed  to. 
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Draw  a  bead,  TO.  To  sight  a  fire-arm  prepara¬ 
tory  to  shooting. 

Draw  a  straight  furrow,  To.  To  act  in  an 

honest,  straightforward  manner ;  to  attend  sedu¬ 
lously  to  one’s  legitimate  business. 

Dreadful.  In  a  great  degree;  extremely;  as,  I 
am  dreadful  hungry. 

Drive  at,  To.  To  be  engaged  or  employed  at ;  as, 
What  are  you  driving  at? 

Drummer.  A  traveling  commercial  salesman. 

Dust.  To.  To  depart  rapidly ;  as,  He  got  up  and 

dusted! 

Dyed  in  the  wool.  Innate ;  ineradicable. 

E. 

Eat  crow,  To.  To  be  forced  to  perform  a  disa¬ 
greeable  task.  [Eat  Dirt.] 

Eat  dirt.  To.  To  retract  a  statement,  or  recede 
from  a  position.  (Usually  in  bad  sense.) 

E’enamost.  A  vulgarism  for  almost. 

Egg  on,  To.  To  incite  or  urge  on. 

Essence  peddler.  A  cant  name  for  a  skunk. 

Every  once  in  a  while.  Occasionally. 

Every  which  way.  In  all  ways  at  once. 

Expect,  To.  To  think,  to  suspect,  to  imagine. 
(Used  of  present,  past  or  future  occurrences.) 

Experience  religion,  To.  To  be  changed  from 
a  state  of  sin  to  a  state  of  grace ;  to  be  converted 
from  the  error  of  one’s  way. 

Eyes  skinned  (or  peeled),  To  keep  one’s.  To 
be  on  the  lookout ;  to  be  alert. 

F. 

Face  the  music,  To.  To  abide  results;  to  meet 
contingencies. 

Fair  and  square.  Perfectly  straightforward  or 
correct ;  honest,  honorable. 

Fair  off,  To.  To  become  fair  or  clear  after  a 
storm. 

Fair  shake.  An  even  chance;  a  fair  bargain. 

Falling  weather.  Rain,  snow  or  hail. 

Fan  out.  To  become  conspicuous  6r  attract 
attention  by  the  display  of  some  quality,  (Proba¬ 
bly  the  figure  was  drawn  from  a  peacock’s  spread¬ 
ing  tail.) 

Fight  (or  buck)  the  tiger,  To.  To  play  at 

games  of  chance  (particularly  faro). 

Figure  on,  To.  To  anticipate;  to  expect;  as,  I 
figured  on  stocks  rising. 

Fill  the  bin.  To.  To  meet  the  requirement;  to 
come  up  to  the  standard. 

Fire  away.  Begin,  commence ;  proceed  with  the 
business. 

Fire-eater.  A  hot-headed,  pugnacious  individ- 
ual. 

Fire  into  the  wrong  block,  To.  To  administer 
an  undeserved  reproof ;  or  to  direct  some  remark 
attention  or  notice  to  the  wrong  party. 

Fire-water.  Indian  name  for  alcoholic  spirits 

First  rate  and  a  half.  Extra  good ;  beyond  the 
common  in  point  of  merit. 

First  swathe.  Superior  quality;  prime  excel¬ 
lence. 

Fix,  To.  To  settle  the  business.  (Generally  used 
in  connection  with  an  implied  threat  of  some  vague 
injury;  as,  VRfix  him.) 

Fix  one’s  flint,  To.  [To  Fix.] 

Fixings.  Adjuncts;  preparations;  objects  gen¬ 
erally.  (This  word  is  a  species  of  omnibus  in  some 
portions  of  this  country.) 

Fizzle.  A  ridiculous  failure;  an  attempt  to  do 
something,  which  ends  in  ignominy. 

Flap-dOOdle.  Utter  nonsense;  foolish  boasting. 

Flash  in  the  pan.  An  abortive  attempt,  (The 
simile  is  taken  from,  the  old  flintlock  gun,  in  which 
sometimes  the  priming  flashed  in  the  priming  pan 
without  igniting  the  charge  in  the  gun  barrel.) 

Flat  broke.  Utterly  penniless;  bankrupt. 

Flat  out,  To.  To  prove  a  failure ;  to  break  down. 

Flat-footed.  Downright,  positive,  firm. 

Flax  around,  To.  To  move  around  in  an  active, 
energetic  manner. 

Flummux,  To.  To  die;  to  cease  effort;  to  give 
up. 

Flunk,  To.  To  retract  words  with  show  of 
cowardice:  to  recede  from  a  position  in  a  dastardly 
manner;  also  to  fail  in  any  effort;, but  especially 
to  fail  to  pass  a  collegiate  examination. 

Fly  around,  To.  To  move  about  in  an  active 
manner. 

Flyer,  To  take  a.  To  make  an  essay  or  venture. 
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Fly  off  the  handle,  To.  To  become  prematurely 
excited;  to  lose  one’s  temper. 

Force  quotations,  To.  To  beep  stocks  on  the 
list  of  the  Stock  Exchange  by  fictitious  sales  at  high 
figures.  [See  Dictionary  If  To  wash  stocks,  under 
Wash,  v.  f.] 

For  God’s  sake.  In  a  thorough  manner;  as.  He 
licked  the  boy  for  God's  sake. 

Fork  over.  To.  To  deliver  or  pay  over  (Some¬ 
times  Fork  Up.) 

Free  to  say  (or  confess).  Ready  to  acknowledge. 

Freeze  out.  To.  To  force  out  of  a  combination, 
enterprise,  or  company  by  some  trick  or  maneuver. 

Freeze  to,  To.  To  cling  tightly  to  one. 

Frump,  To.  To  mock,  to  deride,  or  insult. 

Full  swing.  To  the  greatest  degree ;  at  full  speed. 

Funkify,  To.  To  alarm ;  to  make  afraid. 

Funk  out,  To.  To  retreat  or  retract  in  a  coward¬ 
ly  way. 

Fush  out.  To.  To  end  insignificantly. 

c. 

Gallivant,  To.  To  dance  attendance  upon  one 
of  the  opposite  sex. 

Galoot.  A  loafer,  or  worthless  fellow. 

Gander  party.  A  gathering  or  sociable  of  men. 

Garden  City,  The.  Chicago. 

Gate  City,  The.  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Get  a  move  on  one,  To.  To  hasten,  to  be  active 
or  agile. 

Get  one  s  back  up.  To.  To  exhibit  anger. 
(Figure  drawn  from  the  habit  a  cat  has  of  elevating 
her  back  when  angry.) 

Get  religion,  To.  To  profess  conversion. 

Get  the  mitten,  To.  To  be  dismissed  as  a  lover. 

Get  the  wrong  pig  by  the  tail.  To.  To  make 
a  mistake  as  to  a  person,  in  selection  or  otherwise. 

Get  to  go,  To.  To  be  able  or  have  an  opportunity 
to  go  or  proceed ;  as,  He  did  not  get  to  go ;  i.  e.,  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  go. 

Give  out.  To.  To  become  exhausted ;  to  cease. 

Go  ahead.  To.  To  proceed  with  the  business  in 
hand. 

Go  back  on  one,  To.  To  prove  recreant  to  one’s 
interests ;  to  play  false. 

Gobble  up,  To.  To  seize  with  avidity  as  if  to 
swallow. 

Go  for.  To.  To  attack ;  as,  The  dog  went  for  him. 

Go  in  for,  To.  To  be  an  advocate  of. 

Go  it  alone,  To.  To  accomplish  or  attempt  any¬ 
thing  without  assistance.  In  euchre  playing,  to 
take  one’s  partner’s  best  card,  and  play  the  game 
against  two  adversaries,  without  any  assistance. 

Go  it  blind,  To.  To  chance  or  risk  a  thing  with¬ 
out  having  calculated  probabilities.  In  poker 
playing,  to  bet  on  one’s  hand  before  looking  at  it. 
The  other  players,  in  order  to  stay  in  the  game, 
must  see  the  blind,  i.  e., bet  a  like  amount  before 
looking  at  their  cards.  If  they  fail  to  see  the  blind 
the  first  player  takes  the  money  betted  so  far. 

Go  it  strong.  To.  To  act  with  energy. 

Go  it  with  a  rush.  To.  To  act  vehemently,  or 
swiftly. 

Gold-brick  game.  A  method  of  swindling  in 
which  a  brick  of  base  metal  is  sold  at  a  high  figure ; 
the  representation  generally  is  that  the  gold  has 
been  stolen  from  the  reduction  works ;  a  portion  of 
the  brick  is  really  gold.  When  tests  are  applied  the 
genuine  portion  of  the  brick  is  selected  and  the  vic¬ 
tim  is  thus  convinced  that  the  metal  is  genuine. 

Gone  case  (or  coon  or  goose).  An  individual 
whose  case  or  condition  is  hopeless. 

Goner.  One  who  is  doomed. 

Gone  with.  Happened  to ;  become  of. 

Goober-grabbers.  In  some  of  the  Southern 
States  applied  to  the  lower  classes  of  poor  whites. 

Goobers.  Peanuts. 

Good  as  wheat.  Prime ;  of  the  very  best  quality. 

Go  off.  To  die ;  sometimes = to  swoon. 

Go  one’s  death,  TO.  To  wager  one’s  life. 

Goose  boots,  To.  To  put  on  a  new  front  and 
sole.  Analogous  to  foxing  shoes. 

Gotham.  The  city  of  New  York. 

Go  the  big  figure,  To.  To  engage  in  an  enter¬ 
prise  on  a  large  scale. 

Go  the  whole  figure,  To.  To  the  fullest  extent. 

Go  the  whole  hog,  To.  To  do  a  thing  thor¬ 
oughly. 

Go  through,  To.  To  make  a  continuous  journey. 

Go  through  the  mill.  To.  To  acquire  experi¬ 
ence. 

Go  to  grass !  An  exclamation=to  get  out  1  Go  off ! 
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Go  to  smash,  To.  To  be  entirely  ruined  or 
broken  up. 

Go  to  the  bad,  To.  To  go  to  destruction;  to 
engage  in  a  wicked  way  of  life. 

Gouge,  To.  To  cheat,  or  defraud. 

Go  under,  To.  To  yield  to  fate ;  to  perish. 

Go  up,  To.  To  be  destroyed ;  to  perish. 

Go  up  the  spout,  To.  [To  Go  Up.] 

Graft.  Thieves’  slang  for  project. 

Grass-widow.  A  wife  living  apart  from  her 
husband. 

Grease  the  wheels,  To.  To  bribe. 

Greaser.  A  name  given  in  the  West  to  Mexicans. 

Greenbackers.  The  name  taken  by  a  political 
party  in  this  country  who  advocate  the  issue  by  the 
government  of  almost  unlimited  quantities  of 
paper  money,  and  the  calling  in  of  specie. 

Green-goods.  Counterfeit  money. 

Green  Mountain  State.  Vermont. 

Gritty.  Courageous ;  pugnacious ;  spunky. 

Ground-hog.  A  woodchuck. 

Ground-hog  day.  February  2,  on  which  day,  if 
the  ground-hog  see  his  shadow  on  emerging  from 
his  Hole,  it  portends  a  return  of  winter. 

Growler.  A  receptacle  for  conveying  beer  from 
places  where  it  is  sold  to  someother  place  where  it 
is  to  be  drunk.  A  pitcher  or  can. 

Gum  a  saw,  To.  To  cut  teeth  in  it  with  an  in¬ 
strument  called  a  gummer. 

Gum-sucking.  Affectionate  osculation. 

Gumption.  Commonsense ;  worldly  wisdom. 

Gutter-snipe.  An  irregular  broker  among  those 
operating  on  ’change.  [Curbstone  Broker.] 

H. 

Hail  from,  To.  To  be  a  native  or  resident  of. 

Half-cocked.  Prematurely;  as,  He  went  off 

half-cocked. 

Half- widow.  A  woman  with  a  worthless  hus¬ 
band. 

Hand-running.  Consecutively. 

Handle,  To.  To  be  able  to  cope  with;  as,  Can 
you  handle  him? 

Hang.  The  knack  or  art  of;  as,  I  can’t  get  the 
hang  of  the  thing. 

Hang  fire,  To.  To  fail  to  accomplish  some  pro¬ 
ject.  (Taken  from  a  gun  which  fails  to  fire  wnen 
the  cap  explodes.) 

Hang  out,  To.  To  reside,  or  frequent;  as,  He 
hangs  out  at  the  Windsor. 

Hang  up  the  fiddle,  To.  To  take  a  final  adieu. 

Happen  in,  To.  To  call  on  casually. 

Happy  as  a  clam.  Very  happy  or  serene. 

Hard  pushed.  Hard  pressed ;  in  great  difficulty. 

Hard  row  to  hoe.  Something  difficult  or  dis¬ 
agreeable  (or  both)  of  accomplishment. 

Hard  run.  [Hard  Pushed.] 

Hardshell  Baptists.  The  name  given  to  the 
anti-missionary  Baptists. 

Hard  up.  Financially  in  bad  condition. 

Hatchet.  A  bribe  paid  to  a  customs  officer  for 
admitting  goods  at  reduced  rates  or  free  of  duty. 

Hatchet,  To  Bury  the.  To  make  peace. 

Hawkins’  whetstone.  Rum  or  whiskey. 

Hawkeye  State.  The  State  of  Iowa. 

Haze,  To.  To  play  practical  jokes  on  one;  to 
harass. 

Heeler.  A  loafer ;  a  satellite ;  a  hanger-on. 

Hell-bender.  Something  very  large  or  remark¬ 
able  ;  as,  a  hell-bender  of  a  spree. 

Hellion.  A  term  of  opprobrium. 

Hell’s  mint.  An  enormous  quantity. 

Hickory  shirt.  A  shirt  of  heavy,  coarse  twilled 
cotton. 

Hifer,  To.  To  dawdle  or  idle  ; "to  shirk. 

Highbinder.  A  Chinese  detective  and  assassin, 
employed  by  the  Chinese  companies  to  follow  and 
kill  obnoxious  individuals. 

Highfalutin.  Pedantic  or  extravagant  talk. 

High-heeled  boots,  To  have  on.  To  be  proad 
or  haughty.  (Sometimes  high-heeled  shoes.) 

High  j  inks.  Extravagant  capers. 

High  studded.  Putting  on  airs,  or  assnming 
great  dignity. 

Hitch,  To.  To  agree;  to  jibe  with. 

Hitch  horses.  [To  Hitch.  ] 

Hoe-down.  A  kind  of  wild,  hilarious  dancing 
party. 

Hoe  one’s  row,  TO.  To  perform  one’s  share  of 
an  undertaking. 


,  Hog  age.  The  intermediate  period  between  boy 
hood  ana  manhood. 

Hog  and  hominy.  Flesh  of  swine  and  prepared 
Indian  maize — the  staple  articles  of  food  in  rural 
districts  in  this  country. 

Hog  -  tight,  bull  -  strong,  and  horse  -  high. 

Used  of  country  fences  capable  of  restraining  the 
kinds  of  stock  mentioned  here  from  trespass. 

Hold  on,  To.  To  cease  temporarily ;  to  wait ;  as, 
Hold  on  a  moment. 

Hold  the  market,  To.  To  have  or  own  so  great  a 
quantity  of  any  thing  or  stock  as  to  be  able  to  make 
the  price  and  control  the  market. 

Holloa  before  one  is  out  of  the  woods,  To.  To 
make  merry  prematurely,  or  before  the  difficulty 
has  been  mastered. 

Honey-fuggle.  To  cheat  or  deceive  by  means  of 
flattering,  friendly  speeches. 

Hoodlum.  A  city  tough  or  rowdy. 

Hook,  TO.  To  pilfer. 

Hoosier.  A  native  of  Indiana. 

Hopping  John.  Bacon,  peas,  and  red  pepper 
stewed  together. 

Hopping  mad.  Extremely,  violently  angry. 
Horn.  A  drink  of  liquor. 

Horn,  In  a.  An  expression  intended  to  negative 
the  assertion  which  it  accompanies ;  as,  I’ll  give  it 
to  you,  in  a  horn. 

Horse  and  horse.  In  a  condition  of  equality. 
Applied  specifically  to  dice  throwing,  where  the 
contestants  have  each  one  winning  cast  to  their 
credit. 

Horse  cake.  A  cake  of  gingerbread  shaped  like 
a  horse. 

Howdy.  A  still  further  contraction  for,  How  do 
you  do. 

Howdy.  A  thing  desired ;  as,  That’s  the  howdy = 
That’s  the  thing. 

How’s  that  for  high?  What  do  you  think  of  it? 
Give  us  your  opinion  of  it. 

Hub  of  the  Universe.  Boston. 

Huckleberry  above  one’s  persimmon.  To  be. 
To  surpass  in  merit;  to  excel. 

Hunkldori.  Excellent ;  prime ;  first-class. 
Hurrygraph.  Something  written  or  sketched 
hastily. 

Hurry  up  the  cakes.  Make  haste. 

Hush  up.  To.  To  cease  talking.  (Sometimes  to 
dry  up.) 

I. 

Indian  file.  One  after  another  in  single  file. 
Indian  gift.  Any  object  given  and  then  taken 
away. 

Indian  giver.  One  who  gives  only  in  the  expect¬ 
ation  of  receiving  a  quid  pro  quo. 

Indian  ladder.  A  ladder  made  by  trimming  the 
branches  off  of  the  trunk  of  a  small  tree,  leaving 
only  sufficient  of  each  branch  at  its  butt  end  for  a 
foot  rest. 

Indian  summer.  The  pleasant  weather  usually 
occurring  in  this  country  just  before  winter  sets  in. 

Irish.  Temper,  anger;  as,  Don’t  get  your  Irish 
up. 

I  want  to  know l  An  exclamation  of  surprise* 
to,  Indeed  1  Is  it  possible  t  Can  it  bel 

J. 

Jab,  To.  Tostab. 

Jack-at-a-pinch.  The  last  resource ;  a  dernier 
ressort. 

Jag.  A  small  load ;  specif.,  a  load  of  ardent  spirits. 
Jam  up.  Meeting  all  requirements. 

J amboree.  A  carouse  or  frolic ;  a  spree. 
Jamestown  weed.  [See  Stramonium  in  Diction¬ 
ary.] 

Jayhawker.  A  name  given  during  the  civil  war 
to  some  of  the  guerrillas  of  the  Western  States, 
especially  to  the  Kansas  contingent. 

Japonicadom.  A  factitious  name  invented  by 
N.  P.  Willis  to  designate  the  wealthier  classes  ot 
Society. 

Jerked  beef.  Beef  dried  in  the  open  air. 

J erks.  A  name  given  to  the  nervous  demonstra- 
tions  induced  by  religious  excitement,  quite  com¬ 
mon  a  few  years  ago  among  the  ignorant  back¬ 
woods  people  of  the  country. 

Jib,  To.  (Of  a  horse).  To  balk. 

Jig  is  up.  The.  The  matter  is  settled ;  a  finalit? 
has  been  reached. 

Jimber-jawed.  Undershot  ;wapper-jawedL 
Jim-jams.  Madness  caused  by  alcoholism’ 

mania  apotu  or  delirium  tremens. 


Jimson  weed.  [Jamestown  Weed.] 

Judges  of  the  plains.  A  name  given  in  the  cat- 
tie-raising  districts  of  the  West  to  certain  persons 
appointed  by  law  to  award  the  ownership  of  cattle 
about  which  dispute  has  arisen. 

Jugful.  A  great  quantity.  Not  by  ajugful=By 
no  means  ;  not  on  any  account. 

-lump  a  claim,  To.  In  mining  parlance=to  ob¬ 
tain  tortious  possession  of  a  mining  claim. 

Jump  bail,  To.  To  violate  a  bail  bond. 

K. 

Kedge.  In  good  health ;  as,  I’m  hedge,  thank 
you. 

Keel  over,  To.  To  fall;  to  faint  or  swoon  ;  to  be 
npset. 

Keeled  up.  Disabled  by  sickness  or  inanition. 

Keener.  A  sharp,  shrewd  person. 

Keep  a  stiff  upper  lip,  To.  To  be  of  good 
cheer ;  to  keep  up  heart. 

Keep  company,  To.  To  pay  court  to ;  to  address 
as  a  lover. 

Keniption  fit.  A  state  of  ludicrous  excitement. 

Keystone  State.  Pennsylvania. 

Kick,  To.  To  dismiss  as  a  lover ;  to  object  vigor¬ 
ously  to  anything  ;  to  find  fault  or  grumble. 

Kick  up  a  row,  To.  To  incite  a  disturbance  of 
the  peace. 

Kid.  A  young  child. 

Kite-flying.  The  name  given  to  a  commercial 
transaction  in  which  two  persons,  neither  of  whom 
has  money  in  bank,  exchange  checks  with  each 
other.  These  checks  are  deposited  in  bank  to  the 
credit  of  the  drawees,  who  have  thus  created  for 
them  credit  with  the  hank  of  deposit.  Meantime 
each  drawer  takes  care  to  deposit,  before  the  check 
is  presented  for  payment,  sufficient  money  to  meet 
it  when  it  comes  in. 

Knee-high  to  a  mosquito.  An  extravagant  ex¬ 
pression  of  extreme  smallness  of  stature.  (Some¬ 
times  knee-high  to  a  grasshopper.) 

Knock  down  and  drag  out.  A  fight  without 
quarter  given  or  taken. 

Knock  down,  To.  To  peculate;  to  embezzle. 

Knock  down,  To  get  a.  To  be  favored  with  an 
introduction  to  a  person. 

Knocked  into  a  cocked  hat.  Utterly  spoiled; 
crushed  out  of  all  semblance  of  shape. 

Knock  off,  To.  To  make  a  deduction ;  to  give  a 
rebate. 

Knock  around,  To.  To  wander  about ;  to  drift 
around  aimlessly. 

Ku-klux  Klan.  A  name  given  to  the  southern 
moonlight  clubs,  organized  during  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  period  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  negroes 
and  Republicans  generally  into  political  subjec¬ 
tion  to  the  Democrats.  No  doubt  the  partisan  ac¬ 
counts  of  their  actions  have  been  greatly  over¬ 
drawn,  although  there  is  no  dispute  that  in  many 
instances  they  were  responsible  for  most  atrocious 
crimes. 

L. 

Lam  (or  lambaste),  To.  To  beat  thoroughly ;  to 
drub  soundly. 

Lame  duck.  A  name  given  on  ’Change  to  an 
operator  unable  to  meet  bis  engagements;  one 
absolutely  insolvent  is  called  a  dead  duck. 

Laud  of  Steady  Habits.  New  England  gener¬ 
ally  ;  Connecticut  specifically. 

Land  shark.  A  greedy,  grasping  fellow. 

Land’s  sake!  A  euphemism  for  Lord's  sake! 

Last  of  pea  time.  To  look  like  the  last  of  pea 
lime= to  have  a  forlorn,  desolate  appearance. 

Latter-day  Saints.  A  self-assumed  title  of  the 
Mormons. 

Lay.  Scheme :  as,  I  knew  his  lay. 

Lay  for,  To.  To  waylay ;  to  seek  to  entrap. 

Lay  on  thick,  To.  To  pander  to  with  gross 
flattery  or  obsequious  praise. 

Leave  out  in  the  cold,  To.  To  deprive  of  some 
right  or  benefit ;  to  neglect.  [Fbeeze  Out.] 

Leg-puller.  One  who,  by  wheedling,  obtains 
some  favor  or  benefit. 

Leg  tc  stand  on.  Resource.  He  has  not  a  leg 
to  stand  on=He  is  entirely  destitute  of  resources. 

Let  her  rip.  Let  her  go;  let  her  continue  as 
she  now  is.  Derived  from  the  initials  so  often  seen 
on  tombstones,  R.  I.  P .- Requiescat  in  pace:  May 
she  rest  in  peace ;  hence,  Let  her  rip = Let  her  alone. 

Let  on,  To.  To  communicate;  to  mention,  to 
disclose. 

Let  out,  To.  ETo  Let  On.] 
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Let  slide.  [Let  Hee  Rip.] 

Let  up,  To.  To  cease. 

Level  best.  The  most  extreme  effort. 
Lickety-split.  At  an  exceeding  fast  pace. 

Lift  one’s  hair,  To.  To  scalp  one. 

Light  out,  To.  To  abscond. 

Light-wood.  Pat  pine  knots ;  used  in  some  dis¬ 
tricts  as  torches. 

Like  a  book.  To  perfection. 

Like  Sam  Hill.  An  indefinite  expression  used 
to  intensify  some  comparison. 

Liquor  up,  To.  To  take  a  drink  of  liquor. 
Little  end  of  the  horn.  An  expression  indica¬ 
tive  of  ridiculous  failure ;  as,  He  came  out  at  the 
little  end  of  the  horn,  i.  e.,  made  a  ridiculous  fail¬ 
ure. 

Live  out,  To.  To  occupy  the  place  of  a  servant 
or  helper — usually  said  of  household  servants. 

Log-rolling.  Dishonest  (political)  machina¬ 
tions. 

Lost  cause.  The  secession  cause. 

M. 

Ma’am  school.  A  school  taught  by  a  female. 
Mad.  Angry. 

Make  one’s  jack,  To.  To  be  successful;  to  carry 
one’s  point. 

Make  a  move,  To.  To  perform  some  action,  or 
take  some  step  in  regard  to  an  affair. 

Make  a  raise,  To.  To  secure  some  desired  ob¬ 
ject  (usually  money)  for  one’s  use. 

Make  the  fur  fly,  To.  To  castigate  severely;  to 
beat.  (Figuratively  drawn  from  cats  fighting.) 

Make  one’s  manners,  To.  To  curtsey ;  to  bow ; 
to  greet  politely. 

Make  one’s  mark.  To.  To  secure  distinction, 
to  be  successful  in  life. 

Make  one’s  pile,  To.  To  secure  wealth. 

Make  one’s  self  scarce.  To.  To  decamp,  to 

leave. 

Make  a  sneak,  To.  To  go  off  quietly  and  sub¬ 
missively. 

Make  tracks,  To.  To  abscond  hastily ;  to  leave 
in  a  hurry. 

Marble  (or  marvell),  To.  To  move  off,  to  ab¬ 
scond  ;  to  run  rapidly  away. 

Market  truck.  Fresh  vegetables  brought  to 
market. 

Maverick.  An  unbranded  bovine  (in  Texas). 
The  term  arose  frorr  the  fact  that  a  large  cattle 
owner  of  the  name  Maverick  once  claimed  all  un¬ 
branded  cattle  in  his  district  as  his  property. 

Medicine  (good  or  bad).  An  expression  used  to 
denote  that  any  thing  is  capable  of  being  put  to  a 
ood  or  ill  use;  as,  That  is  bad  medicine,  i.  e., 
armful.  N.  A .  Indian .] 

Mighty.  To  a  great  degree ;  exceedingly. 
Milking  (Wall  street).  The  operation  of  great 
speculators  combining  so  as  to  cause  whatsoever 
fluctuations  in  stocks  they  may  desire. 

Mind,  To.  To  recall  to  memory. 

Mitten,  To.  To  dismiss  a  lover  or  suitor. 

Molly  Cotton-tail.  A  hare.  Lepus  timidus. 
Monkey-shines.  Antics  resembling  those  of  a 
monkey. 

Moonshiner.  A  distiller  of  illicit  whisky. 
Mosey,  To.  To  decamp ;  to  leave  hurriedly. 
Mound  City.  St.  Louis. 

Mud-head.  A  native  of  Tennessee 
Murphy.  An  “  Irish  ”  potato.  Solanum  tuber¬ 
osum. 

Mustang.  The  wild  horse  of  the  western  plains. 
Mutton-head.  A  dull,  stupid  fellow. 

N. 

Nail,  To.  To  arrest ;  to  secure ;  to  strike  a  hard 
blow ;  to  contradict  or  disprove ;  as,  to  nail  a  lie. 

Naked  possessor.  The  original  possessor  of  land 
in  Texas,  or  one  who  has  acquired  title  de  facto  by 
undisputed,  continuous,  notorious  possession. 

Nary  red.  Never  a  red  cent.  Used  of  a  penniless 
individual. 

Native-born.  Indigenous. 

Neck  of  woods.  District  or  community ;  as,  I’m 
the  boss  of  this  neck  of  woods. 

Never  say  die.  Never  despair. 

Nigger  out  (land),  To.  To  exhaust  the  fertility 
of  land. 

Nip  and  tuck-  With  sharpest  rivalry  •  tit  for  tat. 
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Nipper.  A  drink  of  liquor. 

None  of  my  funeral.  It  does  not  concern  me. 
Note.  An  expression,  incident,  or  happening ;  as, 
That’s  a  fine  note,  truly  I  (Generally  ironical.) 

No  two  ways  about  it.  Indisputable,  certain, 
fixed. 

No  you  don’t!  You  can’t  do  what  you  st> 

tempted. 

o. 

Obliged  to  be.  Must,  from  the  nature  «' 

case,  be. 

Odd  Stick.  A  queer  or  eccentric  person. 

Off  one’s  base.  In  error ;  distraught. 

Off  the  handle.  Excited ;  in  a  passion. 

Off  the  helve.  [Off  the  Handle.] 

Old  COOn.  A  cunning,  sly  wire-worker  or  pottt> 
ical  manager. 

Old  Dominion.  The  State  of  Virginia. 

Old  Driver.  Beelzebub,  Satan,  St.  Brimstone. 
Old  man.  A  familiar  name  for  one’s  father  as 
employer. 

Old  North  State.  North  Carolina. 

Old  Probabilities.  The  name  given  to  the  l  ,  A 
Weather  Signal  Service  Bureau. 

Old  Scratch.  Satan. 

Old  soldiers.  Refuse  tobacco  that  ha9  been 
once  chewed,  or  the  butts  of  cigars. 

Once  and  again.  At  intervals;  occasionally. 
One-horse.  Of  inferior  degree  or  quality ;  as,  & 
one-horse  affair. 

Out  Of  whack.  Damaged;  in  a  condition  of 
injury ;  in  need  of  repair. 

Overslaugh,  To.  To  discriminate  against;  to 
neglect,  to  pass  over. 

Over  the  left.  An  expression  which  negatives 
a  preceding  affirmation ;  as,  He’ll  get  it — over  ttu> 
ie/f=He  will  not  get  it. 

P. 

Paddle  one’s  own  canoe,  To.  To  act  indd 

pendently;  to  reject  aid. 

Palmetto  City.  The  name  formerly  given  to 
Augusta,  Ga.,  at  one  time  the  capital  of  the  State. 
Palmetto  state.  South  Carolina. 

Pan  out,  To.  To  yield  something  of  value. 

Pass  in  one’s  checks,  To.  To  settle  the  final 
account  of  life ;  to  die. 

Paydirt.  Literally = gold  bearing  earth ;  hence- 
figuratively,  anything  yielding  remuneration. 

Peach,  To.  To  betray  the  trust  of  one’s  compan¬ 
ions  in  misdoing. 

Peel  it,  To.  To  run  at  the  top  of  one  's  speed. 

Peg  away,  To.  To  work  continuously  and  indus¬ 
triously. 

Pegged  out.  Done  up ;  exhausted. 

Pelican  State.  Louisiana. 

Pert  end  up.  In  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind.- 
Peter  out,  To.  To  dwindle  away;  to  become 
gradually  exhausted. 

Picayune.  A  small  silver  coin  once  used  in 
Louisiana =12)40  in  value.  Hence,  used  to  express 
anything  mean,  parsimonious  or  small. 
Pickaninny.  A  negro  name  for  an  infant. 

Pick  up,  To.  To  entrap ;  to  ensnare. 

Pig’s  whisper  (or  whistle) ,  A  minute  space  of 
time  ;  as,  He  did  it  in  a  pig's  whisper. 

Pile.  The  amount  of  wealth  owned  by  one. 

Pill.  A  term  of  contempt  for  a  person ;  as,  He  is 
a  fin epill. 

Pine  Tree  State.  Maine. 

Pipe,  To.  To  act  the  spy  upoD. 

Pipe-laying.  Making  arrangements  for  a  politi¬ 
cal  campaign,  or  a  business  affair;  used  in  a  bad 
sense  generally,  implying  trickery  or  dishonesty. 

Pitch  in,  To.  To  enter  into  an  affair.  (Usually 
in  connection  with  a  fight). 

Place,  To.  To  recollect  or  recall  facts  or  circum¬ 
stances;  to  recognize;  as,  I  can’t  place  the  man— 
i.  e.,  don’t  recognize  him. 

Plank,  To.  To  tender;  to  offer;  as,  ELo  planked 
down  the  money. 

Played  out.  Used  up ;  exhausted. 

Plug-ugly.  A  Baltimore  rowdy. 

Plunk.  A  slang  name  for  a  dollar — especially  v 
silver  dollar. 

Poke  fun,  To.  To  make  game. 

Poke-nose.  A  meddlesome  intruder. 
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Pony  up,  To.  [To  Fork  Ovek.] 

Poor  white  folks.  The  lower  classes  of  whites 
in  the  south. 

(Play)  possum,  To.  To  deceive  or  attempt  to 
deceive  by  feigning  something. 

Post,  TO.  To  impart  information. 

Potter  around,  To.  To  tinker,  or  employ  one’s 
Belf  with  small  affairs. 

Pot  wrestler.  A  person  who  handles  or  cleans 
pots. 

Powerful.  To  a  large  extent ;  greatly. 

POW-WOW.  The  name  given  an  American  Indian 
council. 

POW-WOW,  To.  To  hold  a  noisy  consultation. 

Prairie  state.  Illinois. 

Pretty  considerable.  To  an  appreciable  extent. 

Pretty  middling  (of  one’s  health).  Tolerable; 
moderately  well. 

Primp  up,  To.  To  prink,  or  decorate  one’s  self 
fastidiously. 

Prospect,  To.  To  hunt  for  mines  (of  precious 
metals) . 

Pucker  up,  To.  [To  Hush  Up.] 

Pull  Dick,  pull  devil.  Sharp  competition  with 
even  chances. 

Pull  one’s  leg,  To.  To  secure  a  favor  or  loan. 

Pull  up  stakes,  To.  To  change  one’s  place  of 
residence ;  to  emigrate. 

Pull  the  wool  over  one’s  eyes,  To.  To  deceive 
or  blind  by  pretenses. 

Put  a  head  on  one,  To.  To  beat ;  to  break  one’s 
bead. 

Put  it  Strong,  To.  To  express  forcefully. 

Put  Off  (or  out),  To.  To  begin  (as  a  journey). 

Put  in  licks,  To.  To  make  effort  in  any  behalf. 

Put  through,  To.  To  successfully  effect. 

<?• 

Quaker  City.  Philadelphia. 

Queen  City.  Cincinnati. 

Quite  a  while.  A  considerable  time. 

R. 

Race,  To.  To  chase,  or  cause  to  make  a  rapid 
flight. 

Rag,  To  chew  the.  To  argue  litigiously;  to 
grumble  or  find  fault. 

Rag  off  the  hush,  To  take  the.  To  completely 
excel ;  to  be  victorious  in  any  competition. 

Raise,  To.  To  bring  up;  breed,  train,  produce, 
etc.  This  word  is  an  omnibus,  and  is  applied  indis¬ 
criminately  in  some  portions  of  our  country  to 
humanity,  beasts,  or  products  of  the  soil. 

Raise  Cain,  To.  To  incite  a  row. 

Raise  one’s  dander.  To.  To  make  angry. 

Rake  down.  A  verbal  castigation. 

Rambunctious.  Pugnacious,  litigious. 

Reckon,  To.  To  think,  imagine,  suppose,  sus¬ 
pect,  expect,  &c.  Applied  to  almost  every  mental 
effort  whether  concerning  the  past,  present,  or 
future. 

Red-eye.  New  raw  whisky. 

Right  along.  Unintermittently ;  in  succession. 

Right  smart.  To  a  considerable  extent. 

Ring  one’s  own  bell,  To.  To  sound  one's  own 
praises. 

Ring-tailed  roarer  (or  snorter).  A  vicious 
brawler. 

Rip-snorter.  A  noisy,  dashing  fellow. 

Root  hog,  or  die.  Look  out  for  yourself ;  supply 
your  own  wants. 

Rope  in,  To.  To  entrap. 

Row  to  hoe.  An  allotted  task. 

Row  up  Salt  River,  To.  To  proceed  to  destruc¬ 
tion  or  defeat. 

Run  into  the  ground,  To.  To  indulge  in  to  too 
great  an  extent. 


Colloquial  Words  and  Phrases. 

Run  one’s  face,  To.  To  purchase  goods  on 
credit. 

Rush,  To.  To  attend  or  court ;  as,  He  is  rushing 
Sally  as  his  best  girl  now. 

Rush  it,  To.  To  do  a  thing  with  vim  or  energy. 

s. 

Salt  down  (stock  or  money).  To.  To  hold  for 
future  use. 

Sass.  Impudence,  impertinence. 

Save,  To.  To  make  sure  of  by  dispatching— used 
either  of  an  animal  or  an  enemy  ;  synonymous  with 
to  get. 

Scalawag.  A  political  name,  used  during  the  re¬ 
construction  period  in  the  South,  of  those  south¬ 
erners  who  affiliated  with  the  republican  party. 

Scare  up,  To.  To  collect;  to  find;  to  become 

possessed  of. 

Schooner.  A  large  beer  glass. 

See  the  elephant,  To.  To  be  disappointed  in 
the  results  of  any  undertaking.  To  canvass  the 
sights  of  a  strange  place. 

Set  Store  by,  To.  To  hold  in  esteem. 

Settle  one’s  hash,  To.  To  finally  disposeof. 

Shank’s  mare,  To  take.  To  walk. 

Shin  it,  To.  To  get  away  ;  to  run  off  ;  to  decamp. 

Shin  round,  To.  To  run  around  briskly. 

Shingle,  To  hang  out  one’s.  To  settle  down  to 
business  and  put  out  a  sign. 

Shoot  one’s  granny,  To.  To  make  an  egre¬ 
gious  mistake. 

Shot.  (Shot  in  the  neck.)  Intoxicated. 

Shut  up,  To.  To  cease  talking. 

Shut  up  your  clam-shells.  Close  your  mouth. 

Singed  cat.  An  individual  whose  qualities  are 
better  than  his  appearance  indicates. 

Skedaddle,  To.  To  abscond  with  extreme  rap¬ 
idity. 

Skunk,  To.  To  defeat  entirely,  not  allowing  an 
opponent  to  score  a  point. 

Slate,  To  make  a.  To  arrange  a  set  of  nomina¬ 
tions  prior  to  a  meeting  of  a  nominating  conven- 
vention.  (Political.) 

Slick  as  a  whistle.  Extremely  easy  of  execu¬ 
tion  ;  neatly  ;  as,  He  did  it  slick  as  a  whistle. 

Slick  as  grease.  [Slick  as  a  Whistle.] 

Slip  up,  To.  To  be  mistaken. 

Slope,  To.  To  decamp. 

Slop  over,  To.  To  run  to  excess  (in  the  matter 
of  oratory,  etc.) 

Slump,  To.  To  decrease. 

Small  potatoes.  Insignificant  individuals. 

Smouch,  To.  To  cheat ;  to  steal. 

Snake  in,  To.  To  drag  in. 

Snake  out,  To.  To  draw  out  stealthily. 

Sneezed  at,  Not  to  be.  Of  no  inconsiderable 
magnitude. 

Snipe.  A  remnant  of  a  partly  smoked  cigar  or 
cigarette. 

Soak,  To.  To  strike  a  severe  blow;  to  do  up 
thoroughly. 

Sock,  To.  To  apply  vigorously,  to  strike  ener¬ 
getically. 

Soft  soap,  To.  To  flatter  ;  to  wheedle  or  coax. 

Soft  thing.  Anything  easy  of  accomplishment, 
or  making  large  returns  for  small  efforts. 

Some  pumpkins.  Of  appreciable  value. 

Spark,  To.  To  court ;  to  act  the  part  of  a  lover. 

Spot,  To.  To  identify  or  discover  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  ;  as,  of  a  fugitive 

Spread  one’s  self,  To.  To  put  forth  one’s  ut¬ 
most  efforts. 

Squeal,  To.  To  betray  one’s  partners  in  evil  do¬ 
ing. 

Stag  dance  (or  party).  A  dance  or  party  at 
which  all  attendants  are  males. 

Stand  up  to  the  rack,  To.  To  abide  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  any  action  or  connection. 


Stick,  To.  To  befool ;  to  trick  or  deceive. 

Stool  pigeon.  A  decoy,  used  by  police  in  en¬ 
trapping  real  criminals. 

straight  as  a  loon’s  leg.  All  straight  and  cor 
rect. 

Streak  it,  To.  To  run  at  one’s  topmost  speed. 

Strike  it  rich  (or  strike  oil),  To.  To  have  sud. 
den  access  of  good  fortune. 

Sucker.  An  innocent,  unsophisticated  clown}  a 
dupe. 

Suck  in,  To.  To  cheat;  to  over-reach 

Swat,  To.  To  strike. 

T. 

T.  T.  Too  thin — i.  e.,  easily  to  be  seen  through 

Take  the  cake,  To.  To  be  preeminent. 

Take  on,  To.  To  exhibit  grief. 

Take  the  back  track,  To.  To  recede  from  a  po¬ 
sition  or  to  deny  a  previous  assertion. 

Take  the  rag  off,  To.  [Take  the  Cake.] 

Take  up,  To.  To  accept  as  a  challenge. 

Take  water,  To.  To  run  away,  or  recede  from  a 
position. 

Tell  on,  To.  To  expose. 

Ten-strike.  A  fortunate  or  lucky  stroke. 

Throw  in,  To.  To  donate  anything  for  a  com. 

mon  purpose. 

Tight  squeeze.  A  difficulty. 

Tittivate,  To.  To  prink  or  adorn  one’s  person. 

Tote  fair,  To.  To  be  fair  and  honest  in  dealing. 

Trot  out.  To  exhibit ;  to  bring  forward. 

To  try  it  on.  To  essay  ;  to  make  an  attempt. 

Tuckered  out.  Exhausted,  weary. 

To  put  tucks  (  or  frills)  on.  To  embellish  a 
story  with  the  fruits  of  imagination. 

u. 

Uncle.  A  pawnbroker. 

Up  a  tree.  At  a  loss  what  move  next  to  make; 
cornered. 

Upper  crust  (or  ten).  The  highest  class  of  so¬ 
ciety. 

Up  to  snuff.  Well  versed  in  trickery,  &c. 

Up  to  the  hub.  To  the  last  extreme. 

V. 

Vamose  the  ranch,  To.  To  leave  the  house ; 

to  abscond  ;  to  decamp. 

w. 

Wabash,  To.  To  cheat. 

Wake  snakes,  To.  To  incite  a  commotion. 

Wake  up  the  wrong  passenger,  Tq.  To  make 
a  mistake  as  to  an  individual. 

Walk  into,  To.  To  attack  ;  to  get  the  better  of. 

Walking  papers.  Dismissal,  discharge. 

Walk-over  An  easy  and  perfect  victory. 

Walk  chalk,  To.  To  conduct  one’s  self  with  cir¬ 
cumspection. 

Wear  the  collar,  To.  To  be  a  slave  to. 

Whop,  To.  To  strike,  to  knock. 

Whip  the  devil  around  a  stump.  To.  To  pre¬ 
varicate  ;  to  indulge  in  circumlocution  with  inten¬ 
tion  to  deceive. 

Whole  team.  A  man  is  a  whole  team  when  he  is 
an  individual  of  remarkable  energy  and  force  of 
character. 

Wood  up,  To.  To  take  a  drink  of  liquor. 

Worst  kind.  To  an  extreme  degree. 

Y. 

You  bet!  The  most  emphatic  confirmation  of  an 
assertion. 
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9th  century.  Northmen  at  Iceland.  (Legendary.)  1607 

986  Eric  the  Red,  at  Greenland.  (Legendary.) 

BjOrn  and  Lief  at  Newfoundland.  (Legendary.) 

1000  Vinland — Supposed  by  some  authorities  to  be  southeast  coast  of  New 

England.  1608 

1491  October  12— Columbus,  under  auspices  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain, 

discovered  America,  at  San  Salvador,  one  of  the  Bahamas.  1609 

1493  Columbus’  second  voyage. 

1497  June24 — John  and  Sebastian  Cabot  land  on  the  continent  at  Labrador. 

1498  August  1 — Columbus’  third  voyage ;  discovered  South  America  at  the 

mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  1610 

1499  Amerigo  Vespucci  visited  South  America. 

1500  Cortereal,  of  Portugal,  attempting  to  reach  India,  discovers  coast  of  1613 

Labrador.  1614 


1502  Columbus’  fourth  voyage ;  explored  coast  of  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

1506  May  20— Columbus  died. 

1511  Havana,  Cuba,  settled  by  Spaniards  under  Velasquez. 

1512  March  27— Ponce  de  Leon,  in  search  of  Fountain  of  Immortal  Youth, 

discovered  and  named  Florida. 

1513  Nunez  de  Balboa  discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Called  itthe  South  Sea. 

1517  Cordova  visited  Mexico.  1615 

1519  Cortez  began  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  1616 

1520  Magellan,  a  Portuguese  in  the  service  of  Spain,  sailed  through  the  1619 

Straits  of  Magellan  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  he  gave  its  present 


name. 

De  Ayllon  landed  on  the  coast  of  Carolina,  which  he  called  Chicora. 

1521  Cortez  vanquished  Montezuma  in  Mexico.  Called  the  country  New  1620 

Spain. 

1522  Magellan  made  the  first  circumnavigation  of  the  globe. 

1524  Verrazzano  explored  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America  from  Carolina 

to  Newfoundland.  Called  the  country  New  France.  1621 

1528  Narvaez  attempted  to  explore  Florida.  Expedition  meets  with  disaster 

and  but  four  survivors  reached  Mexico.  1622 

1531  Pizarro  in  Peru  conquered  and  put  to  death  the  Inca.  City  of  Lima 
founded. 

1534  Cartier  explored  Gulf  and  River  St.  Lawrence. 

1539  De  Soto,  with  10  vessels  and  600  men,  made  an  expedition  to  Florida.  1623 

1541  De  Soto  discovered  the  Mississippi  River.  Died  in  1542. 

Coronado  explored  Texas  and  Mexico  about  the  Upper  Rio  Grande.  _  1628 

1542  Cabrillo,  a  Portuguese  in  the  service  of  Spain,  explored  coast  of  Cali¬ 

fornia. 

1562  Huguenots.— Admiral  Coligny  sent  Ribault  with  settlers  to  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  Port  Royal  was  the  point  of  entrance. 

1564  Laudonniere,  with  another  band  of  Huguenots,  settled  on  St.  John’s 

River,  Florida.  1629 

1565  The  Spanish,  under  Menendez,  destroyed  Huguenot  settlements  on  St.  Ib30 

John’s  River,  Florida. 

The  town  of  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  founded  by  Spaniards  under  Menen¬ 
dez,  August  29.  Oldest  existing  European  town  in  the  United  States. 

1568  Spanish  prisoners  hung  by  the  French,  under  Do  Gourges,  in  retalia¬ 
tion,  on  the  site  of  the  Menendez  massacre.  1631 

1576  Frobisher,  while  seeking  a  route  to  India,  sailed  around  Newfoundland. 

1579  Sir  Francis  Drake,  the  English  Admiral,  explored  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
named  the  country  New  Albion.  Drake  was  the  first  Englishman  to 
circumnavigate  the  globe.  1632 

1582  Sante  Ee,  N.  M.,  founded  by  Spaniards  under  Espejo.  It  is  the  second 

oldest  existing  European  town  in  the  United  States.  1633 

1583  The  English,  under  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  attempted  the  settlement  of 

Newfoundland.  .  .  .  1634 


1584  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  sent  an  expedition  under  Amidas  and  Barlow  to  1636 

explore  the  coast  of  Virginia  and  Carolina. 

1585  Raleigh  sent  out  a  second  expedition.  The  English,  led  by  Grenville,  1637 

attempted  to  settle  Roanoke  Island. 

1587  Raleigh  dispatched  his  third  expedition.  John  White,  with  another  1638 
band  of  English,  attempted  to  settle  Roanoke  Island. 

Virginia  Dare  was  born,  the  first  white  child  a  native  of  America. 

1602  Matthew  Gosnold  explored  a  portion  of  the  coast  of  New  England  and 

named  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

1603  The  French,  under  Champlain,  explored  the  coast  of  Newfoundland. 

1605  Port  Royal,  N.  S.  (now  Annapolis),  settled  by  the  French  under  De  1639 

The°country  named  Acadia,  Port  Royal  being  the  first  permanent  French  1641 

settlement  in  America. 

1606  April  10— James  I.,  of  England,  chartered  the  London  Company.  Its  1643 

territory  was  called  South  Virginia,  and  its  extent  was  from  34°  to  38° 
lat.  and  from  ocean  to  ocean.  Also  chartered  the  Plymouth  Company  1644 

with  a  territory  called  North  Virginia,  extending  from  41°  to  45°  lat., 
and  from  ocean  to  ocean.  (Both  companies  had  jurisdiction  from  38’  1645 

to  41’  lat.) 
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May  13 — Jamestown,  Va.,  settled  by  the  English  under  the  auspices  of 
the  London  Company. 

Settlement  made  by  the  Plymouth  Company,  on  the  New  England 
coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  River,  was  unsuccessful. 

July  3— Quebec  was  permanently  settled  by  the  French  under  Cham* 
plain. 

July— An  exploring  party  under  Champlain  discovered  and  named  Lake 
Champlain. 

Sept.  6— Henry  Hudson,  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch,  sailed  into  Lon* ' 
Island  Sound  and  discovered  the  Hudson  River. 

A  famine  occurred  in  Virginia.  Captain  John  Smith  returns  tempo 
rarily  to  England. 

April— Pocahontas  was  married  to  John  Rolfe,  at  Yorktown,  Va. 

Captain  John  Smith,  with  a  band  of  English,  explored  a  portion  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  continent  and  named  New  England. 

Oct.  11 — New  Netherlands  granted  by  the  Dutch  to  the  Amsterdam 
Company,  with  territory  extending  from  40’  to  45°  lat.  and  from  sea 
to  sea. 

New  Amsterdam  (New  York  City)  settled  by  the  Dutch,  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Amsterdam  Company. 

Fort  Orange  (Albany,  N.  Y.)  settled. 

The  culture  of  tobacco  was  begun  in  Virginia. 

July  30 — The  first  representative  legislative  assembly  ever  convened  in 
America  met  at  Jamestown,  Va 

Aug.— Negro  slavery  was  introduced  at  Jamestown  by  slavers  manned 
by  the  Dutch. 

Nov.  3— King  James  granted  Great  Patent  to  the  Plymouth  Company, 
defining  its  territory  as  extending  from  40°  to  48°  lat  and  ocean  to 
ocean. 

Dec.  21 — Plymouth,  Mass.,  settled  by  the  English  Mayflower  Puritans. 

March  22— Treaty  made  by  the  English  with  Massasoit,  chief  of  the 
Wampanoags,  resulting  in  fifty  years’  peace. 

Gorges  and  Mason  received  from  King  James  a  grant  of  the  territory 
between  the  Merrimac  and  Kennebec  Rivers  in  New  England. 

March  22 — Opechancanough’s  Indian  War  broke  out.  First  Indian  mas¬ 
sacre  occurred  in  Virginia,  at  which  time  347  whites  were  killed. 

Portsmouth  and  Dover,  N.  M.,  settled  by  the  English  under  Gorges  and 
Mason. 

March  19 — Endicott  received  a  grant  from  the  Plymouth  Company,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  tract  extending  from  three  miles  south  of  the  Charles 
River,  to  three  miles  north  of  the  Merrimac  River,  and  from  ocean  to 
ocean. 

Sept.  6 — Salem,  Mass.,  settled  by  the  English  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Company,  and  John  Endicott  was  made  governor. 

Order  of  Patroons  was  first  founded  by  the  Dutch  in  New  Netherlands. 

Warwick’s  grant  was  made  and  comprised  territory  extending  “  west¬ 
ward  from  Narragansett  River,  120  miles  along  the  coast,  west  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.” 

The  City  of  Boston  founded  by  the  English  under  the  leadership  of 
Winthrop. 

March  19— Warwick’s  grant  was  transferred  from  the  original  holder  to 
Lord  Saybrooke,  and  others. 

Mason  and  Gorges  having  partitioned  their  grant,  Mason  named  his 
grant  New  Hampshire;  Gorges  named  his  grant  Maine. 

Maryland  granted  to  Catholic  Englishmen  under  the  leadership  of 
Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore. 

Windsor,  Conn.,  settled  by  William  Holmes,  who  removed  from  Ply¬ 
mouth,  Mass. 

March  27 — Maryland  was  first  settled  at  St.  Mary’s  by  Calvert. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  founded  by  Roger  Williams,  who  was  banished  from 
the  Massachusetts  colony. 

Pequot  War  broke  out  in  Connecticut,  and  was  the  first  Indian  war  in 
New  England. 

Delaware  was  first  settled  near  Wilmington  by  Swedes  and  Finns,  and 
called  New  Sweden. 

April  18— New  Haven,  Conn.,  settled  by  Englishmen  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Eaton  and  Davenport. 

September  14.— Harvard  College  founded  by  bequest  of  Rev.  John  Har¬ 
vard,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  .  . 

January. — First  printing  press  in  America  was  set  up  at  Cambridge, 
Mhss< 

N ew  Hampshire  settlements  for  governmental  purposes  united  to  Massa- 
ciinsGtts. 

May  19— United  Colonies  of  New  England  formed  by  the  consolidation 
in  one  federation  of  the  various  plantations.  ... 

April  18— Second  Indian  massacre  occurred  in  Virginia,  and  three 

hundred  whites  were  killed.  ,  .  ,  .  . 

Claiborne’s  Rebellion  broke  out  in  Maryland,  aB  a  consequence  of  whioA 
Gov.  Calvert  fled  to  Virginia. 
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First  permanent  settlement  effected  by  the  English  in  North  Carolina, 
on  the  Chowan  River,  near  Edenton. 

Religious  war  broke  out  in  Maryland  between  Protestants  and 
C  atholics. 

New  Sweden  conquered  by  the  Dutch  of  New  Netherlands. 

English  Quakers  first  came  to  Massachusetts,  and  received  cruel  treat 
ment  by  Puritans 

Navigation  acts  passed  by  British  Parliament  restricting  colonial  trade. 

March  24 — Clarendon  Grant,  by  King  Charles  II.  to  Lord  Clarendon  and 
others,  consummated.  This  grant  included  territory  which  extended 
30°  to  36°  lat.  and  ocean  to  ocean. 

July  8 — Charter  of  Rhode  Island  Plantation,  giving  religious  liberties 
to  its  citizens,  was  granted. 

March  12 — New  Netherlands  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  York  and  Albany. 

June  24 — New  Sweden,  now  New  Jersey,  granted  by  King  Charles  to 
Berkeley  and  Carteret. 

Peter  Stuyvesant,  the  Dutch  Governor,  surrendered  New  Amsterdam 
(New  York  City)  to  the  English. 

September  24. — The  name  of  Fort  Orange,  N.  Y.,  changed  to  Albany. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  was  settled  by  Dutch  emigrants  from  New  York. 

May — The  Connecticut  and  New  Haven  Plantations  were  united  under 
the  name  of  Connecticut. 

June  30— Second  charter  granted  to  Carolina  by  the  English  King,  and 
its  boundary  extended  to  29°  lat. 

Clarendon  Colony,  near  the  present  site  of  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  perma¬ 
nently  settled  by  the  English. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  was  settled  by  the  French,  who  had  established  friendly 
relations  with  the  Indians. 

Carteret  Colony  was  planted  on  the  Ashley  River  near  the  present  site  of 
Charleston,  S.  C- 

Pere  Marquette  established  the  Roman  Catholic  mission  of  St.  Ignatius 
for  conversion  of  the  Indians  at  Michilimackinac. 

The  Government  of  Virginia  granted  to  two  favorites  of  King  Charles, 
Culpeper  and  Arlington. 

A  French  expedition  under  Marquette  and  Joliet  explore  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  to  the  Arkansas. 

The  French  missionary  Marquette  founded  missionary  station  for  the 
Indians  at  Chicago,  Ill. 

Marquette  founded  a  Roman  Catholic  mission  at  Kaskaskia,  Ill. 

The  Indian  war  known  as  King  Philip’s  Warbrokeout  in  New  England. 

Nathaniel  Bacon  headed  a  rebellion  against  the  governor,  Sir  William 
Berkeley,  in  Virginia. 

By  a  quinquepartite  deed  East  and  West  Jersey  were  divided.  West 
was  ceded  to  the  Quakers,  and  East  to  Carteret.  The  dividing  line 
extended  from  Little  Egg  Harbor  to  lat.  41°  40'  on  the  northernmost 
branch  of  the  Delaware  River. 

The  city  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  was  founded  by  the  removal  of  the  Car¬ 
teret  Colony  from  its  original  site. 

March  4 — The  territory  now  comprising  Pennsylvania  granted  to 
William  Penn  for  a  Quaker  colony  by  Charles  II. 

The  Chevalier  de  La  Salle,  with  French  expedition,  explored  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  to  its  mouth,  and  called  the  territory  traversed  Louisiana. 

August  24— The  territory  now  included  in  Delaware  (the  three  lower 
counties)  granted  to  William  Penn  and  became  a  part  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Plantation. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  founded  by  the  Quakers  under  the  leadership 
of  William  Penn. 

June  18 — Massachusetts’ charter  rescinded  by  judgment  of  an  English 
court. 

December  20 — Edmund  Andros,  who  had  been  appointed  Governor  of  all 
New  England,  arrived  in  America. 

October  31— Charter  of  Connecticut,  which  Andros  sought  to  seize  and 
destroy,  concealed  in  the  Charter  Oak  at  Hartford. 

King  William’s  War,  between  William  III.  (William  and  Mary)  of  Great 
Britain  and  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  broke  out  and  lasted  eight  years. 

February  9— Burning  of  the  settlement  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  by  a  com¬ 
bined  force  of  French  and  Indians. 

May — Port  Royal  taken  from  the  French  by  the  British  in  an  engage¬ 
ment  under  Phipps. 

October  7— The  Plantations  of  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Maine,  and  the 
territory  comprised  in  Nova  Scotia,  united  under  the  English  governor 
Phipps. 

Witchcraft  appeared  in  Massachusetts,  and  Phipps’  witchcraft  court  at 
Salem  was  convened,  by  which  twenty  persons  were  convicted  of 
witchcraft  and  put  to  death 

October  30— Treaty  of  Ryswick,  negotiated  between  France  and  Great 
Britain,  closed  King  William’s  War.  No  change  in  the  territory  of  the 
two  nations  resulted. 

Captain  William  Kidd,  sent  out  to  chastise  pirates,  becomes  a  pirate 
himself,  with  headquarters  at  Gardener’s  Bay,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.. 

Queen  Anne’s  War  began,  the  belligerents  being  Great  Britain  against 
France  and  Spain.  The  colonies  were  involved  and  the  war  lasted 


eleven  years. 

April  24 — The  first  permanent  newspaper  in  America,  the  “Boston  News 
Letter,”  was  established. 

October  2 — Port  Royal,  N.  S.,  was  captured  by  the  British  and  its  name 
changed  to  Annapolis. 

Indian  war,  with  the  Corees,  broke  out  in  North  Carolina. 

April  11 — Treaty  ofUtrecht,  which  closed  Queen  Anne’s  War,  negotiated 
between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  and  by  it  Great  Britain 
acquired  the  French  possessions  in  Canada,  comprising  Hudson  Bay 
region,  Newfoundland,  and  Acadia. 

Yammassee  Indian  war  breaks  out  in  Carolina. 

The  city  of  New  Orleans  founded  by  French  colonists  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Bienville. 

The  province  of  Carolina  was  divided,  the  Clarendon,  or  middle  colony, 
being  attached  to  Charleston,  and  Albemarle  Colony  becoming  what 
is  now  North  Carolina,  while  the  Carteret  Colony  was  called  South 
Carolina. 

February  22— Washington  born  near  Bridges’  Creek,  in  Westmoreland 
County.,  Va. 

Georgia  granted  by  King  George  to  Gen.  James  Oglethorpe.  Its  terri¬ 
tory  included  part  of  Carolina. 

The  city  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  founded  by  British  colonists  under  Ogle¬ 
thorpe. 

War  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  declared.  It,  together  with  the 
subsequent  war  known  as  King  George’s  War,  disturbed  the  peace  of 
the  colonies  nine  years. 


1740  Florida  invaded  by  the  English  under  Oglethorpe. 

1742  Georgia  invaded  by  the  Spanish. 

1744  King  George’s  War  broke  out  against  the  arms  of  France  allied  wit» 

Spain. 

1745  Louisburg  captured  by  the  English  under  Pepperell. 

1748  King  George’s  War  closed  by  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  No  change  of 

territory. 

1749  First  occupation  of  Ohio  by  the  Ohio  Company,  of  London,  which 

received  a  grant  of  6,000,000  acres  on  the  Ohio  River. 

1753  Washington  sent  on  an  expedition  against  the  French  (returning  the 

following  year)  to  Fort  Le  Boeuf,  by  Gov.  Dinwiddie  of  Virginia. 

1754  French  and  Indian  War  broke  out. 

May  28— Washington  defeated  the  French  and  Indians  under  Jumonville 
at  Mountain  Meadows 

June  19— A  colonial  convention  met  at  Albany  and  adopted  plan  of 
union  prepared  by  Franklin,  but  the  plan  was  not  ratified  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  King. 

June  3 — Washington  meets  defeat,  at  Fort  Necessity,  by  the  French 
commander  De  Villiers. 

1755  April  14 — Colonial  convention  held  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  at  which  colonial 

governors  met  General  Braddock. 

Fort  Beau  Sejour,  N.  S.,  surrendered  by  the  French  on  June  16,  to  the 
British,  and  Fort  Gaspereau  on  June  17. 

July  9 — Braddock’s  defeat  in  his  expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne  on 
the  Monongahela  River,  Pennsylvania.  Braddock  mortally  wounded. 
September  8— Battle  of  Lake  George.  British  under  Johnson  defeated 
French  and  Indians  under  Dieskau. 

Johnson  established  Fort  William  Henry,  and  for  valuable  services 
received  a  baronetcy  and  £5,000. 

1756  May  18— War  formally  declared  by  Great  Britain  after  two  years’  fighting, 
Aug.  14. — The  French  under  Montcalm  captured  Oswego  with  1,400  men, 

stores  and  money. 

1757  August  9— Fort  William  Henry  surrendered  to  the  French  and  Indians 

under  Montcalm.  The  garrison  massacred  by  Indians  after  Monroe 
capitulated. 

1758  July  6— The  British  general  Lord  Howe  killed  in  a  fight  near  Ticon- 

deroga. 

July  8— The  British  under  Abercrombie  repulsed  by  Montcalm  at  Ticon- 
deroga. 

Louisburg,  N.  S.,  taken  by  the  British  under  Amherst  and  Boscawen. 
Aug.  27— Fort  Frontenac  (now  Kingston,  Can.)  surrendered  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  under  Bradstreet. 

September  21— The  British  under  Grant  defeated  by  the  French  under 
Aubrey  at  Fort  Duquesne. 

Nov.25— Fort  Duquesne,  Pa.,  captured  by  the  English  under  Forbes,  and 
its  name  changed  to  Fort  Pitt. 

1759  July  25— Fort  Niagara  surrendered  to  the  English  under  Johnson  Death 

of  the  French  general  Prideaux. 

July  31— Battle  of  Montmorenci,  near  Quebec  The  French  under  Mont¬ 
calm  repulsed  the  English  General  Wolfe. 

Aug.  4— Crown  Point,  N.  Y.,  taken  by  the  English  under  Amherst. 
Quebec  fell  with  the  battle  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  Wolfe  and 
Montcalm,  the  two  commanders,  both  mortally  wounded.  Quebec 
surrendered  to  the  British  on  September  18. 

1760  Cherokee  War  broke  out  in  Georgia. 

1762  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  Spain  by  France. 

Pontiac  engages  in  a  conspiracy  to  unite  the  Indian  nations. 

1763  Feb.  10 — Treaty  of  Paris  closed  the  French  and  Indian  War.  All  terri¬ 

tory  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  ceded  by  France  to  Great  Britain 
except  two  islands  near  Newfoundland,  and  island  and  town  of  New 
Orleans  retained  by  France. 

Feb.  10 — Florida  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  Spain  by  the  conditions  of 
treaty  of  Paris. 

East  and  West  Florida  separated  by  George  II. 

Pontiac’s  Indian  War  broke  out,  the  Indians  engaged  being  the 
Ottawas. 

May— Siege  of  Detroit  by  the  Indians  unsuccessful. 

1764  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  settled  by  the  French. 

1765  March  22— Stamp  Act  passed  by  Parliament,  causing  great  indignation 

in  the  colonies. 

1766  March  19 — Stamp  Act  repealed  by  Parliament. 

1767  June  29— Bill  imposing  a  tax  on  glass,  paper,  etc.,  passed  by  Parliament. 
1770  March  5 — The  Boston  Massacre,  in  which  several  citizens  were  shot 

down  by  the  British  troops,  took  place. 

April  12— All  colonial  import  duties  except  on  tea  repealed  by  Parliament. 

1773  December  16 — “  Boston  Tea  Party.” — Three  cargoes  of  tea  destroyed  by 

throwing  overboard  into  the  harbor. 

1774  March  25— Boston  Port  Bill  enacted. 

Green  Mountain  Boys  break  out  in  rebellion,  led  by  Ethan  Allen. 
September  5— First  Colonial  Congress,  afterward  called  Continental 
met  at  Philadelphia. 

October  14 — Declaration  of  rights  passed  by  the  Continental  Congress, 

1775  April  19 — Hostilities  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Colonies 

began  with  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  Mass. 

May  10— Americans  under  Allen  and  Arnold  capture  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y. 
May  10 — Continental  Congress  met  at  Philadelphia. 

May  12 — Americans  capture  Crown  Point,  N.  Y.,  from  the  British. 

May  20 — First  declaration  of  independence  made  by  the  people  at  Char¬ 
lotte,  Mecklenburgh  County,  N.  C. 

May  25 — The  British  generals,  Howe,  Clinton  and  Burgoyne,  arrived  at 
Boston. 

June  15 — George  Washington  elected  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Conti¬ 
nental  army. 

June  17 — Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  fought.  Gen.  Joseph  Warren  killed. 
November  12 — Montreal  surrendered  to  the  Americans  under  Montgom¬ 
ery. 

December  31 — Battle  of  Quebec.  Montgomery  killed, 

1776  January  1 — Norfolk,  Va.,  destroyed  by  Gov.  Dunmore. 

March  i8 — Boston,  Mass.,  evacuated  by  British  troops. 

June  7 — Resolution  for  independence  offered  by  Richard  Henry  Lee,  oi 
Virginia. 

June  28 — British  under  Clinton  attacked  Col.  Moultrie  at  Sullivan  s 
Island,  S.  C. 

July  4 — Declaration  of  Independence  made  by  Congress  at  Philadelphia- 
(Thomas  Jefferson,  in  collaboration  with  Thomas  Paine,  supposed 
to  be  the  author.) 

August  27 — Battle  of  Long  Island,  N.  Y. — Putnam  commanded  the 
Americans  against  the  British  under  Howe. 

September  15 — New  York  city  evacuated  by  the  Americans. 
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1776  October  28— Battle  of  White  Plains,  N.  Y.— Howe  defeated  the  Conti¬ 

nentals  under  Washington. 

November  16 — Fort  Washington  captured  by  the  British  under  Gen. 
Howe. 

November  20 — Fort  Lee  captured  by  Lord  Cornwallis. 

December  13 — General  Charles  Lee  captured  in  New  York  by  British 
scouts. 

December  26 — Battle  of  Trenton,  N.  J.— Americans  under  Washington 
captured  1,000  Hessians. 

1777  January  3— Battle  of  Princeton,  N.  J.— British  commanded  by  Corn¬ 

wallis  lost  1,000  men. 

April— Tryon’s  first  raid  through  Connecticut. — The  town  of  Danbury 
burned. 

June 4— National  flag,  with  13  stars  and  stripes,  adopted  by  Congress. 

June  15— The  French  officers  Lafayette,  DeKalb  and  party  arrive  at 
Georgetown,  S.  C. 

July  6 — Ticonderoga  evacuated  by  the  Americans. 

July  7 — Americans  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Hubbardton,  Vt. 

August — Fort  Schuyler  besieged  by  British  under  St.  Leger. 

August  6— Battle  of  Oriskany,  N.  Y. — Gen.  Herkimer  killed. 

August  16 — Battle  of  Bennington,  Vermont. — Americans,  under  Stark, 
victorious. 

September  11 — Battle  of  Brandywine  or  Chad’s  Ford,  Pa. — Washington 
and  Howe  commanding. 

September  19— First  battle  of  Stillwater,  or  Saratoga. 

September  26— Philadelphia  occupied  by  the  British  under  Lord  Howe. 

October  4— Battle  of  Germantown,  Pa. — Americans  under  Washington 
lost  1,000  men. 

October  6- -Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery,  N.  Y.,  captured  by  the 
British. 

October  7 — Second  Battle  of  Stillwater,  or  Saratoga. — Americans  victo¬ 
rious. 

October  17 — Surrender  of  Burgoyne  to  Americans  under  Gates,  near 
Saratoga,  N.  Y. 

November  15 — Articles  of  Confederation  adopted  and  plan  of  govern¬ 
ment  inaugurated  by  Congress.  * 

November  16 — Fort  Mifflin  abandoned  by  Americans. 

December  19— Valley  Forge,  Pa. — American  army  went  into  winter 
quarters. 

ITJ8  January  16 — Independence  of  the  United  States  was  acknowledged  by 
France. 

February  6 — Treaty  of  Alliance  with  France  signed  by  commissioners  at 
Paris. 

April  7 — Ohio  settled  at  Marietta  by  Rufus  Putnam. 

May  31 — British  Peace  Commission  arrived  at  Philadelphia. 

June  18 — Philadelphia  evacuated  by  the  British  under  Sir  Henry  Clin¬ 
ton,  successor  of  Lord  Howe. 

June  28 — Battle  of  Monmouth  Court-house,  N.  J. — Clinton  forced  to  re¬ 
treat  to  New  York. 

July  3— Wyoming  (Pa.)  massacre,  by  British  and  Indians. 

July  9— Amended  Articles  of  Confederation  adopted  by  Congress. 

November  11 — Cherry  Valley  (N.  Y.)  massacre,  by  British  under  Butler 
and  Indians  under  Brandt. 

December  29— Battle  of  Savannah.— Americans  defeated  and  city  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  British.  _ 

1179  January  6— Sunbury,  last  American  post  in  Georgia,  taken  by  British. 

February  14— Battle  of  Kettle  Creek,  Ga.— British  defeated  and  their 
commander,  Col.  Boyd,  killed 

March  3^— Battle  of  Briar  Creek,  Ga. — Prevost  defeated  Ashe. 

June  1 — Stony  Point  and  Verplanck's  Point.,  N.  Y.,  taken  by  the  British. 

June  20— At  battle  of  Stone  Ferry,  S.  C.,  Americans  repulsed. 

July— New  Haven  plundered  by  Tryon.  , 

July  16— Stony  Point,  N.  Y.,  captured  by  the  Americans  under  Wayne. 

July  25— Battle  of  Penobscot,  Me.  Americans  defeated  by  the  British. 

August  19— British  surprised  and  defeated  at  Paulus  Hook  (now  Jersey 
City) ,  N.  J.,  by  Americans  under  Lee. 

September-October— Savannah  besieged  by  French  and  Americans. 

September  23— John  Paul  Jones  captured  two  frigates  off  the  northeast¬ 
ern  coast  of  England.  .  ,  ,  ,  , 

October  9— French  and  Americans,  D  Estaing  and  Lincoln,  repulsed  at 
Savannah,  Ga.  ....  ,  ,  , 

1780  March  19— British  under  Clinton  and  Arbuthnot  besieged  Charleston 

s.  c. 

April  14— Battle  of  Monk’s  Corner,  S.C.  British  commanded  byTarleton, 
defeated  Americans. 

May  12— Surrender  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  to  the  British  by  General  Lin¬ 
coln.  . 

May  29— Tarleton  massacred  400  American  prisoners  at  the  Waxhaws, 

s  c 

June  23 — Battle  of  Springfield,  N.  J. 

July  10— The  French  Admiral  De  Ternay  and  Count  de  Rochambeau 
arrived  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  with  6,000  men. 

July  30— Battle  of  Rocky  Mount,  S.  C.  American  defeat. 

August  6— Battle  of  Hanging  Rock,  S.  C.  Americans  under  Sumter 
defeated  by  the  British. 

August  16 — Battle  of  Camden,  S.  C.  Gates  defeated  and  lost  1,000  men. 

August  18— Battle  of  Fishing  Creek,  S.  C.  American  General  Sumter 
defeated  by  Tarleton.  .  >T  ir 

September  22 — Benedict  Arnold  attempted  to  betray  W  est  Point,  N.  Y., 
to  the  British  commander,  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

October  2 — Major  Andre,  a  British  officer,  executed  as  a  spy  at  Tappan, 
N.  Y. 

October  7— Battle  of  King’s  Mountain,  N.  C.  British  commander  Fer¬ 
guson  defeated  and  killed. 

November  12— Battle  of  Fishdam  Ford,  S.  C.  Americans  under  Sum¬ 
ter  defeated  Wemys.  ,  „  _  , 

November  20— Battle  of  Blackstocks,  S.  C.  American  General  Sumter 
defeated  Tarleton.  .  .T  T 

MM  January  1— Mutiny  of  American  troops  at  Morristown,  N.  J. 

January  17— Battle  of  the  Cowpens,  S.  C.  British  commander  Tarleton 
defeated  by  Morgan.  .  ,  . 

January— Arnold  made  a  raid  on  Richmond  and  other  points  in  Vir- 

Februa'ry  8-14— Retreat  of  the  Americans  under  Morgan  and  Greene 
through  North  Carolina  to  Virginia,  pursued  by  Cornwallis. 

March  1— Ratification  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  by  the  colonies 

March  1— New  York  ceded  to  the  Continental  Government  territory 
between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Cumberland  Mountains. 


1781  March  15 — Battle  of  Guilford  Court-house,  N.  C.  Americans  victorious, 

although  repulsed  by  Cornwallis. 

April  25— Battle  of  Camden,  S.  C.  Greene  defeated  by  the  British  under 
Lord  Rawdon. 

June  18— Battle  of  Fort  Ninety-six.  Greene  repulsed  by  the  British. 
August  4— Isaac  Hayne  hanged  as  a  traitor  by  the  British  at  Char¬ 
leston,  S.  C. 

September  6— New  London,  Conn.,  burned  by  Arnold. 

September  8 — Battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  S.  C.,  finished  the  campaign  in 
the  Carolinas. 

October— Siege  of  Yorktown  by  Washington  and  the  French  under 
Count  de  Grasse 

October  19— Surrender  of  Cornwallis  to  the  French  and  Americans  at 
Yorktown,  Va.,  with  7,000  men. 

1782  November  30 — Preliminary  Articles  of  Peace  between  Great  Britain  and 

the  colonies  signed  at  Paris. 

1783  January  20 — Florida  re-ceded  to  Spain  by  Great  Britain. 

April  11 — Cessation  of  hostilities  between  England  and  the  colonies 
proclaimed  in  the  American  army. 

September  3— Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace  signed  at  Paris  (ceding  to  the 
colonies  all  the  British  territory  originally  comprised  in  the  thirteen 
plantations). 

December  23 — Washington  resigned  his  commission  as  Commander  of 
the  army  at  Annapolis,  Md. 

Rumsey  Fitch  attempted  steam  navigation  on  the  Hudson. 

1784  March  1 — Virginia  ceded  territory  to  the  General  Government. 

(Virginia  Reserve,  between  the  Little  Miami  and  Scioto  rivers.) 

1785  April  19— Massachusetts  ceded  to  the  General  Government  her  territory 

lying  between  parallels  42°  2'  2"  and  43°  30'. 

1786  September  14 — Connecticut  cpded  to  the  General  Government  territory 

between  parallels  41°  and  42°  2'. 

(Western  or  Connecticut  Reserve,  from  Pennsylvania  to  a  line  120 
miles  west. 1 

Shay’s  Rebellion  breaks  out  in  Massachusetts. 

1787  July  23 — Territory  Northwest  of  the  River  Ohio  formed  by  the  United 

States  Congress. 

August  19 — South  Carolina  ceded  to  the  General  Government  a  strip 
“  12  or  14  miles  wide  ”  west  to  the  Mississippi  river. 

September  17 — United  States  Constitution  agreed  upon  by  convention 
at  Philadelphia. 

1788  United  States  Constitution  ratified  by  the  requisite  number  of  states. 

1789  March  4 — First  United  States  Congress  under  the  National  Constitu¬ 

tion  met  at  New  York. 

April  30— George  Washington  inaugurated  first  President. 

1790  February  25 — North  Carolina  ceded  territory  to  the  Federal  Government. 
May  26— Territory  south  of  the  River  Ohio  formed  by  Congress. 

July  16— District  of  Columbia  ceded  to  the  United  States,  located  and 
bounded. 

October  22— Gen.  Harmer  defeated  by  Indians  under  Little  Turtle  at 
Maumee  Ford,  now  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

December  15— First  Ten  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  become  effect¬ 
ive. 

1791  March  4 — Vermont  the  first  state  admitted  into  the  Union. 

November  4— Gen.  St.  Clair  defeated  by  the  Indians  in  Ohio. 

1792  June  1 — Kentucky  the  second  state  admitted  into  the  Union. 

1793  March  4— Washington  entered  upon  second  presidential  term. 

1794  Wayne’s  campaign  against  the  Indians  in  Ohio. 

Whisky  insurrection  in  Pennsylvania. 

November  19 — Jay’s  treaty  with  Great  Britain  at  London. 

1795  August3— Wayne’s  treaty  with  the  Indians  at  Greenville,  Ohio. 
November  28— Treaty  of  peace  with  Algiers. 

1796  June  1— Tennessee  the  third  state  admitted  into  the  Union. 

1797  March  4— John  Adams  inaugurated  the  second  President. 

1798  January  8— Eleventh  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  pronounced 

effective. 

April  7 — Mississippi  Territory  formed. 

July  13— Washington  accepted  an  appointment  as  General-in-chief  of 
the  United  States  army. 

1799  December  14 — W ashington  died  at  Mount  Vernon,  Va.,  aged  67  years. 

1800  July  4— Indiana  Territory  formed. 

October  1 — Louisiana  receded  to  France  by  Spain  by  secret  treaty. 
November  17 — The  capital  of  the  United  States  Government  removed  to 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Congress  meeting  there  for  the  first  time. 

1801  March  4— Thomas  Jefferson  inaugurated  third  President. 

Tripoli  declared  war  against  the  United  States. 

United  States  Military  Academy  established  at  West  Point,  N.  Y. 

1802  November  22 — Ohio  admitted  into  the  Union. 

1803  April  30 — Louisiana  purchased  by  the  United  States  from  France. 

1804  July  11— Duel  between  Hamilton  and  Burr  at  Wehawken,  N.  J. 
September  25— Twelfth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  declared  in 

effect. 

1805  March  3 — Louisiana  Territory  formed. 

March  4 — Jefferson  entered  on  second  presidential  term. 

June  4— Treaty  of  peace  negotiated  with  Tripoli. 

June  30 — Michigan  Territory  formed. 

1807  September  1— Aaron  Burr  was  tried  for  treason  at  Richmond,  Va.,  and 

acquitted. 

September  14 — Fulton  successfully  attempted  steam  navigation  on  the 
Hudson. 

June  22— The  U.  S.  S.  Chesapeake  attacked  by  the  British  ship  Leopard 
off  the  coast  of  Virginia. 

1808  April  17 — Bonaparte’s  Bayonne  decree  ordered  seizure  of  United  States 

vessels. 

1809  February  27 — Non-Intercourse  Act,  prohibiting  trade  with  Great  Britain 

and  France,  passed  in  retaliation. 

March  1— Illinois  Territory  formed. 

March  4— James  Madison  inaugurated  fourth  President. 

1810  March  23—132  American  vessels  seized  and  sold  by  the  French. 

1811  May  16— Battle  between  the  U.  S.  S.  President  and  His  Majesty’s  ship 

Little  Belt  off  Virginia. 

November  7  —  Battle  of  Tippecanoe,  Ind.  Gen.  Wm.  H.  Harrison 
defeated  the  Shawnee  Indians. 

1812  April  30— Louisiana  admitted  the  fifth  state  into  the  Union. 

June  19— War  with  Great  Britain  declared  by  the  United  States  Con¬ 
gress. 

Hull’s  expedition  against  Fort  Malden. 

Fort  Mackinaw  captured  by  the  British  and  Indians. 

August  5— First  Battle  of  Brownstown,  Mich.  British  defeated  tha 
Americans  under  Van  Horn. 
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August  9— Second  battle  of  Brownstown.  Americans  were  victorious. 

August  13 — British  sloop  Alert  taken  by  the  U.  S.  S.  Essex  off  New¬ 
foundland. 

August  16 — Hull  surrendered  the  fort  and  city  of  Detroit. 

August  19 — The  Guerriere,  a  British  frigate,  captured  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  off  Massachusetts, 

October  13 — Battle  of  Queenston.  Van  Rensselaer  wounded.  Brock 
killed. 

October  13 — Battle  of  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 

October  18 — British  ship  Poictiers  captured  the  U.  S.  S.  Frolic  and 
Wasp  off  North  Carolina. 

October  25 — British  ship  Macedonia  captured  by  the  U.  S.  S.  United 
States  off  Canary  Islands. 

December  7 — Missouri  Territory  formed. 

December  29 — British  frigate  Java  captured  by  the  U.  S.  S.  Constitution 
off  Bahia,  Brazil. 

January  22 — Battleof  Frenchtown,  Mich.  Americans  under  Winchester 
defeated  by  the  British  General  Proctor. 

February  24 — British  brig  Peacock  captured  by  the  U.  S.  S.  Hornet  off 
Demarara,  South  America. 

March  4 — Madison  began  second  presidential  term. 

April 27 — Battle  of  York  (now  Toronto). 

May  1 — Ft.  Meigs  besieged  by  2,000  British  and  Indians  under  Proctor, 
who  are  routed  by  General  Clay  with  a  force  of  Kentuckians. 

May  29 — Prevost  makes  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Sackett’s  Harbor. 

June  1— The  U.  S.  S.  Chesapeake,  Captain  Lawrence,  captured  by  the 
British  ship  Shannon,  Captain  Broke,  in  Massachusetts  Bay. 

August  3— Ft.  Stephenson,  Ohio,  defended  by  Major  Crogan. 

August  14— American  brig  Argus  captured  by  the  British  ship  Pelican 
in  the  English  Channel. 

August  30 — The  Creek  Indian  War. — Massacre  of  Fort  Mimms,  Ala. 

September  5 — British  brig  Boxer  captured  by  the  U.  S.  S.  Enterprise  off 
Maine. 

September  10 — Commodore  Perry’s  victory  over  the  British  commanded 
by  Captain  Barclay  at  the  west  end  of  Lake  Erie. 

October  5 — Battleof  the  Thames.  Tecumseh,  the  Shawnee  chief ,  killed 
and  the  Indian  confederacy  broken. 

November  9— General  Andrew  J ackson  defeated  the  Creeks  at  Talledega, 
Ala. 

November  11— Battle  of  Chrysler’s  Field,  Can. — Americans  victorious. 

March  27 — Battle  of  Horseshoe  Bend,  Ala. — Creek  War  ended. 

March  28 — American  frigate  Essex  captured  by  the  British  ships  Phcebe 
and  Cherub  off  Chili. 

April  29 — British  brig  Epervier  captured  by  the  U.  S.  S.  Peacock  off 


Florida. 

June  28 — British  sloop  Reindeer  captured  by  the  U.  S.  S.  Wasp  near  the 
British  coast. 

July  3— Americans  under  Generals  Scott  and  Ripley  captured  Fort 
Erie,  Canada. 

July  5 — Battleof  Chippewa,  Canada. — Scott  defeated  the  British  under 
Riall. 

July  25— Battle  of  Lundy’s  Lane,  Canada. 

August  15 — First  battle  of  Fort  Erie. — British  force  of  5,000  men  repulsed. 

August  24— British  under  Ross  dispersed  Americans  at  Bladensburg,  Md. 

August  24— Washington,  D.  C.,  captured  by  the  British  under  Ross. — 
Public  buildings  burned. 

September  11 — Battle  of  Lake  Champlain. — Captain  Downie,  British, 
surrendered  his  fleet  to  Commodore  McDonough. 

September  11—  Battleof  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. — Prevost,  British  defeated 
by  Americans  under  McComb. 

September  12 — Ross,  British,  defeated  Americans  at  North  Point,  Md. — 
Death  of  Ross. 

September  13— Brooks  bombarded  Fort  McHenry,  Md.,  but  withdrew 
without  reducing  the  fort. 

September  15— Fort  Boyer,  Mobile  Bay,  bombarded  by  the  British  with¬ 
out  success. 

September  17— Second  battle  of  Fort  Erie. — Gen.  Jacob  Brown  dis¬ 
persed  besiegers. 

November  7 — Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  drove  the  British  from  Pensacola, 


Fla. 

December  14 — American  flotilla  surrendered  to  the  British  at  Lake 
Borgne,  La. 

December  23— Preliminary  battle  nine  miles  from  New  Orleans,  La. — 
Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  retired  to  intrenchments. 

December  24— Treaty  of  Ghent,  Belgium,  peace  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  signed. 

January  8— Battle  of  New  Orleans. — Fourteen  days  after  treaty  of  peace. 
(The  British  General  Packenham  lost  2,000  men,  and  was  killed. — The 
Americans  lost  seven  men.) 

January  15— British  squadron  captured  the  U.  S.  frigate  President  off 
the  coast  of  New  Jersey. 

February  20 — British  ships  Cyane  and  Levant  captured  by  the  U.  S.  S. 

Constitution  off  Madeira  Islands. 

March  3— War  against  Algiers  declared. 

March  23— British  brig  Penguin  captured  by  the  U.  S.  S.  Hornet  off 


Brazil. 

December  11— Indiana  the  sixth  state  admitted  into  the  Union. 

March  3— Alabama  Territory  formed. 

March  4 — James  Monroe  inaugurated  fifth  President. 

December  10 — Mississippi  the  seventh  state  admitted  into  the  Union. 

Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  seized  Spanish  forts  in  Florida. 

Joint  occupation  of  Oregon  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.— 
42°  to  54°  40'  latitude  being  the  boundary  line. 

May  25— Pensacola,  Fla.,  seized  by  General  Jackson.— Spanish  officials 
sent  to  Cuba.  ,  . 

December  3 — Illinois  the  eighth  state  admitted  into  the  Union. 

February  22— Florida  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Spain. 

July  4— Arkansas  territory  formed. 

December  14— Alabama  the  ninth  state  admitted  into  the  Union. 

March  3— Missouri  Compromise  passed,  by  which  slavery  was  prohib¬ 
ited  north  of  parallel  from  south  boundary  of  Missouri  to  Pacific 
Ocean,  but  established  in  Missouri. 

March  15— Maine  the  tenth  state  admitted  into  the  Union. 


February  24— Mexico  declared  independent  of  Spain. 

March  5— Monroe  began  second  presidential  term. 

August  10— Missouri  the  eleventh  state  admitted  into  the  Union. 
March  3 — Florida  Territory  formed. 

August  15 — The  Marquis  de  Lafayette  visited  the  United  States. 
March  4— John  Quincy  Adams  inaugurated  sixth  President. 
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July  4— Death  of  Adams  and  Jefferson.  . 

March  4— Andrew  Jackson  inaugurated  seventh  President. —  1  Spoils  of 
office  ”  policy  in  the  civil  service  began. 

August  28— B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  the  first  to  transport  passengers. 

July  4 — Death  of  ex-President  James  Monroe. 

Black  Hawk  Indian  war  in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois. 

October  25—“  Nullification  ”  act  passed  in  South  Carolina. 

March  4— Jackson  began  second  presidential  term. 

June  30— Indian  country  formed. 

Seminole  Indian  war  began  in  Florida. 

December  28 — General  Thompson,  Major  Dade,  and  over  100  men  massa¬ 
cred  in  Florida. 

April  22— Texas  independent  of  Mexico.  _  . 

June  15 — Arkansas  the  twelfth  state  admitted  into  the  Union. 

July  3— Wisconsin  Territory  formed. 

Creek  Indian  war  began  in  Georgia.  _  ,  . 

January  26 — Michigan  the  thirteenth  state  admitted  into  the  Union. 
March!— Martin  Van  Buren  inaugurated  eighth  President. 

Canadians  attempt  to  gain  independence. 

July  3— Iowa  territory  formed. 

March  4— William  Henry  Harrison  inaugurated  ninth  President. 

April  4— Death  of  President  Harrison,  one  month  after  inauguration. 
April  6— John  Tyler  inaugurated  tenth  President. 

Augustl! — Close  of  the  Seminole  war. 

Dorr’s  rebellion  in  Rhode  Island. 

Morse’s  telegraph  erected  between  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

March  3 — Florida  the  fourteenth  state  admitted  into  the  Union. 

March  3 — Iowa  temporarily  admitted  into  the  Union. 

March  4 — James  K.  Polk  inaugurated  eleventh  President. 

October  10 — Naval  Academy,  founded  by  Francis  Buchanan,  opened  at 
Annapolis,  Md.  _  . 

December  29 — Texas  the  fifteenth  state  admitted  into  the  Union. 

April  26 — Mexican  War  began;  Thornton’s  party  of  Americans  cap¬ 
tured  east  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

May  3-9 — Fort  Brown  bombarded  by  the  Mexicans  from  Matamoras. 
May  7— Gen.  Zachary  Taylor  marched  to  relieve  Fort  Brown. 

May  8 — Battle  of  Palo  Alto.  Taylor  defeated  6000  Mexicans  under 
Arista. 

May  9— Battle  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma.  General  Taylor  captured  La 
Vega  from  the  Mexicans. 

May  13 — Congress  declared  war  to  exist  by  act  of  hostility  on  part  of 
Mexico. 

May  18 — Matamoras  captured  by  the  United  States  army  under  Taylor. 
June  25 — Fremont  defeated  the  Mexicans  at  Sonoma,  Cal. 

July  4— California  declared  independent  by  American  settlers  at  So¬ 
noma. 

July  7 — Monterey,  Cal.,  captured  by  Commodore  Sloat,  U.  S.  N. 

July  7 — California  declared  a  part  of  the  United  States,  at  Monterey. 
Juls9— Yerba  Buena,  Cal.  (now  San  Francisco),  captured  by  Commo¬ 
dore  Montgomery,  U.  S.  N. 

July  23— Commodore  Stockton  arrived  at  Monterey,  Cal. 

August  8— Wilmot  Proviso  offered  in  Congress  prohibiting  slavery  in 
acquired  territory. 

August  18— Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  occupied  by  United  States  troops  under 
Kearney. 

September  24 — Monterey,  Mex.,  captured  by  Taylor. 

November  14 — Tampico,  Mex.,  occupied  by  Commodore  Connor,  U.  S.  N. 
December  25 — Battle  of  Bracito,  N.  M. — United  States  troops  under 
Doniphan  victorious. 

December  27 — El  Paso,  Mex.,  taken  by  Doniphan. 

December  28 — Iowa  admitted  into  the  Union  with  present  boundaries, 
the  sixteenth  state. 

January  8— Battle  of  San  Gabriel  River,  Cal. — Americans  under  Kear¬ 
ney  defeated  Californians. 

January — Yerba  Buena  had  name  changed  to  San  Francisco. 

February  23 — Battle  of  Buena  Vista. — Last  battle  fought  by  General 
Taylor. — Mexicans,  under  Santa  Anna,  defeated. 

February  28— Battle  of  Sacramento,  Mex.— Americans  under  Doniphan 
victorious. 

March  27— Vera  Cruz  and  Fort  San  Juan  d’Ulloa  surrendered  to  the 
United  States  army  under  General  Scott. 

April  18— Battle  of  Cerro  Gordo  Pass.— Scott  defeated  the  Mexicans 
under  Santa  Anna. 

May  15— Puebla  occupied  by  the  Americans  without  a  battle. 

July  24— Mormons,  under  the  leadership  of  Brigham  Young,  arrived  at 
Salt  Lake  Valley,  Utah. 

August20— Battle  of  Contreras. — Mexicans  defeated. 

August  20 — Battle  of  Cherubusco. — Mexicans  driven  back. 

September  8— The  Americans,  commanded  by  Worth,  captured  Molino 
del  Rey. 

September  13 — Fortress  of  Chapultepec  captured  by  Americans. 
September  14— City  of  Mexico  entered  by  the  American  army  under 
Gen.  Winfield  Scott. 

October  9 — Americans  under  Lane  defeated  Santa  Anna  at  Huamantla. 
January  19 — Gold  discovered  at  Sutter’s  Mill,  on  a  branch  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  River,  Cal. 

February  2— Treaty  of  peace  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
signed  at  Guadaloupe  Hidalgo. 

February  20 — Ex-President  John  Quincy  Adams  died. 

May  29— Wisconsin  the  seventeenth  state  admitted  into  the  Union. 
August  14 — Oregon  Territory  formed. 

Ex-President  Van  Buren  first  candidate  of  the  Free  Soil  Party. 

March  3— Minnesota  Territory  formed. 

March  5— Gen.  Zachary  Taylor,  the  hero  of  the  Mexican  War,  inaugu¬ 
rated  twelfth  President.  * 

July  9— Death  of  President  Taylor. 

July  10 — Millard  Fillmore,  the  Vice-President,  inaugurated  thirteenth 
President. 

September  9  -  Compromise  of  1850,  or  “Omnibus  Bill,”  which  repealed 
Missouri  Compromise  of  1820,  passed. 

September  9— California  the  eighteenth  state  admitted  into  the  Union, 
September  9 — Utah  Territory  formed. 

November  25 — Texas  ceded  territory  to  the  General  Government. 
December  13— New  Mexico  Territory  formed. 

March  2 — Washington  Territory  formed. 

March  4 — Franklin  Pierce  inaugurated  fourteenth  President. 

April  18 — Death  of  Vice-President  William  R.  King  at  Cahawba,  Ala. 
December  30 — Gadsden  Purchase  of  territory  from  Mexico. 
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1854  March  3 — Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  repealing  the  Omnibus  Compromise  of 

1850,  passed. 

May  30— Kansas  Territory  formed. 

May  30— Nebraska  Territory  formed. 

1855  Kansas  border  and  internal  warfare. — Emigration  from  slave  and  free 

states. 

1857  March  4 — James  Buchanan  inaugurated  fifteenth  President. 

March  fr— Dred  Scott  Decision  regarding  slaves  in  free  states  delivered 
by  Chief  Justice  Taney. 

Revolt  of  Mormons  in  Utah— Military  under  Albert  Sidney  Johnston, 
sent  by  the  United  States. 

1858  May  11— Minnesota,  the  nineteenth  state,  admitted  into  the  Union. 
August  16 — First  message  sent  across  from  Europe  by  the  Atlantic  cable. 

1859  February  14 — Oregon,  the  twentieth  state,  admitted  into  the  Union. 
October  16— John  Brown  invaded  Virginia  and  seized  United  States 

Arsenal  at  Harper’s  Ferry. 

1860  December  20 — South  Carolina  seceded. 

1861  January  9— U.  S.  S.  Star  of  the  West  fired  upon  while  approaching  Fort 

Sumter,  off  Charleston  Harbor. 

January  29— Kansas  the  twenty-first  State  admitted  into  the  Union. 
February  8 — Confederate  States  Government  organized  at  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  with  Jefferson  Davis  as  President,  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens  as 
Vice-President. 

February  28 — Colorado  Territory  formed. 

March  2— Dakota  Territory  formed. 

March  2— Nevada  Territory  formed. 

March  4— Abraham  Lincoln  inaugurated  sixteenth  President. 

April  12— Fort  Sumter,  Charleston  Harbor,  S.  C.,  bombarded  from  Fott 
Moultrie  by  Confederates  under  Beauregard. 

April  18— United  States  arsenal  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  Va.,  destroyed  by 
Federals. 

April  20— Gosport  navy-yard,  Norfolk,  Va.,  burned. 

June  3 — Battle  of  Philippi,  W.  Va. — Confederates  defeated. 

June  10— Battle  of  Big  Bethel,  Va.— Federals  defeated. 

June  11 — Battle  of  Romney,  Va.— Federal  victory.  , 

June  17— Battle  of  Boonville,  Mo.— Federal  victory. 

July  5— Battle  of  Carthage,  Mo. — Indecisive. 

July  11 — Battle  of  Rich  Mountain,  W.  Va.— Federals  victorious. 

July  18— Battle  near  Centerville,  Va. 

July  20— Confederate  capital  changed  to  Richmond,  Va. 

July  21— Battle  of  Bull  Run,  Va. — Federals  defeated. 

August  2— Battle  of  Dug  Spring,  Mo.— Federals  victorious. 

August  10 — Battle  of  Wilson’s  Creek,  Mo. — Federal  defeat ;  the  Federal 
General  Lyon  killed. 

August  28-29— Battle  of  Hatteras  Inlet,  N.  C.— Federal  victory. 
September  17-20 — Battle  of  Lexington,  Mo. — Confederates  under  Price 
defeated  Mulligan. 

October  21 — Battle  of  Ball’s  Bluff. 

November  1— General  Winfield  Scott  retired  and  McClellan  appointed 
general-in-chief  of  the  Federal  armies. 

November  7— Battle  of  Port  Royal  Entrance,  S.  C.— Federal  victory. 
November  7 — Battle  of  Belmont,  Mo. — Grant  and  Polk. — Indecisive. 
November  8— Mason  and  Slidell,  Confederate  commissioners,  taken  from 
the  English  steamer  Trent,  by  Captain  Wilkes  of  the  U.  S.  S.  San 
Jacinto. 

1882  January  19-20— Battle  of  Mill  Springs,  Ky.— Federals  under  Thomas  vic¬ 
torious. 

February  6 — Fort  Henry,  Tenn.,  captured  by  Federal  fleet  under  Foote. 
February  8— Battle  of  Roanoke  Island,  N.  C.— Federals  under  Burnside 
victorious. 

February  16— Fort  Donelson,  Tenn.,  surrendered  to  Union  army  under 
Grant. 

March  6-8— Battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  Ark.— Curtis  victorious. 

March  8— The  Confederate  ram  Virginia  (Merrimac)  destroyed  theU.S.S. 

Cumberland  and  Congress  at  Hampton  Roads,  Va. 

March  9— Battle  between  the  C.  S.  S.  Virginia  and  Union  ironclad  Moni¬ 
tor  at  Hampton  Roads,  Va. 

March  14— Battle  of  New  Madrid,  Mo.— Federals  under  Pope  victorious. 
March  14 — Battle  of  New  Bern,  N.  C. — Confederates  victorious. 

March  23— Battle  near  Winchester,  Va.— Shields  victorious. 

April  6-7  —Battle  of  Shiloh,  Tenn. — Federals  under  Grant  defeated  Beau¬ 
regard. — A.  S.  Johnston  killed. 

April  7— Island  No.  10,  with  6,000  men,  captured  by  Federals  under  Foote 
and  Pope. 

April  10-12— Battle  of  Fort  Pulaski,  Ga.— Federals  under  Gilmore  vic¬ 
torious. 

April  24— Farragut’s  fleet  passed  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  La. 

April  25 — New  Orleans,  La.,  captured  by  Farragut’s  fleet. 

May  1 — New  Orleans,  La.,  occupied  by  Federals  under  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler. 
May  5— Battle  of  Williamsburg,  Va.— McClellan  defeated. 

May  10 — Norfolk,  Va.,  captured  by  Federals  under  Wool. 

May  27 — Hanover  Courthouse,  Va.,  captured  by  Federals  under  Fits 
John  Porter. 

May  27— Beauregard  evacuated  Corinth,  Miss. 

May  31  andJune  1— Battles  of  Seven  Pines  and  Fair  Oaks,  Va. — McClellan 
retreated. 

June  3— Gen.  R.  E.  Lee  appointed  to  chief  command  of  the  Confederate 
army  in  consequence  of  wounding  of  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnson. 

June  6 — Federal  fleet  under  Davis  captured  Memphis,  Tenn. 

June  26  to  July  1— Seven  days’  battles  in  Virginia.— McClellan  and  Lee.— 
Federals  under  McClellan  defeated  and  forced  to  retreat  to  the  Jame8 
river. 

(Mechanicsville,  June  26;  Gaines’ Mill,  27;  Chickahominy.  28;  Savage’9 
Station,  29;  White  Oak  Swamp,  29-30;  Glendale,  30;  Malvern  HU1, 
July  1.) 

August  9— Battle  of  Cedar  Mountain,  Va.— Confederates  under  Jackson 
victorious. 

August— Sioux  war  in  Minnesota  began. 

August  26  to  September  1— Pope’s  battles,  between  Manassas  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. — Confederate  victories. — Kearney  and  Stevens  killed. 
August  30— Battle  of  Richmond,  Ky.— Confederates  under  Kirby  Smith 
victorious. 

September  4-7— Invasion  of  Maryland  by  Confederate  army  under  Lee.— 
Crossed  the  Potomac  near  Point  of  Rocks. 

September  14— Battle  of  South  Mountain,  Md.— Federals  under  McClel* 
lan  victorious. 

September  15— Harper  s  Ferry,  with  12,000  men,  surrendered  to  the  Con¬ 
federate  General  “  Stonewall  ”  Jackson  by  Miles. 


1862  September  17 — Battle  of  Antietam,  Md. — McClellan  and  Lee. — Confed* 

erates  retreated,  but  Federal  army  badly  crippled. 

September  17 — Mumfordsville,  Ky.,  captured  by  Confederates. 
September  19-20 — Battle  of  Iuka,  Miss. — Federals  under  Rosecrans  vic¬ 
torious.  " 

October  3-4 — Battle  of  Corinth,  Miss. — Federals  victorious. 

October  8 — Battle  of  Perryville,  Ky. — Unsuccessful  attack  by  Confeder¬ 
ates  under  command  of  Bragg. 

December  13 — Battle  of  Fredericksburg,  Va. — Confederates  under  Lee 
victorious.— Burnside  lost  12,000  men. 

December  14— Battle  of  Kinston,  N.  C. 

December  31  to  January  3— Battle  of  Stone  River  or  Murfreesboro’,  Tenn. 
— Federals  victorious. 

1863  January  1 — Emancipation  Proclamation  issued  by  President  Lincoln. 
January  11 — Battle  of  Fort  Hindman  or  Arkansas  Post.— Federals  vic¬ 
torious. 

February  24 — Arizona  Territory  formed. 

February  25 — National  Bank  Act  goes  into  operation. 

March  3 — Idaho  Territory  formed. 

April  7— Ft.  Sumter,  S.  C.,  bombarded  by  U.  S.  squadron  under  Dupont; 
unsuccessful. 

May  1 — Battle  of  Port  Gibson,  Miss. — Federals  under  McClemand  vic¬ 
torious. 

May  2-3— Battle  of  Chancellorsville,  Va. — Confederates  under  Lee  vic¬ 
torious. 

May  3-4 — Second  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  Va. — Confederates  victorious. 
May  12 — Battle  of  Raymond,  Miss. — Federals  under  McPherson  victo¬ 
rious. 

May  17 — Battle  of  Big  Black  River,  Miss. — Federals  victorious. 

June — Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  invaded  by  Confederates  under  Lee. 
June.  19— West  Virginia  the  twenty-second  state  admitted  into  the 
Union. 

July  1-3— Battle  of  Gettysburg,  Pa.— Meade  and  Lee. — Confederates 
under  Lee  retreated.— 50,000  men  lost. 

July  4 — Battle  of  Helena,  Ark. 

July  4— Surrender  of  Vicksburg  to  Grant. 

July  8— Port  Hudson,  La.,  surrendered  to  Federals  under  Banks. 

July  13-16 — Draft  riots  in  New  York  City. 

July  16 — Jackson,  Miss.,  destroyed  by  Federals  under  Gen.  W.T.  Sherman, 
September  6 — Fort  Wagner,  S.  C.,  captured  by  Federals. 

September  8— Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  occupied  by  Confederates  under 
Crittenden. 

September  10 — Little  Rock,  Ark.,  occupied  by  Steele. 

September  19-20 — Battle  of  Chickamauga,  Ga. — Confederates  under 
Bragg  victorious.— Federals  lost  16,000  men. 

November  23-25 — Battles  of  Chattanooga  and  Lookout  Mountain, — Fed- 
erals  defeat  Confederates  under  Bragg. 

December  4— Battle  of  Knoxville,  Tenn. — Confederates  under  Long- 
street  raised  the  siege. 

1864  February  14— Sherman’s  raid  from  Vicksburg. 

March  12— Banks’  Red  River  expedition. 

April  8— Battle  of  Mansfield  or  Sabine  Cross-roads. — Federals  under 
Banks  defeated. 

April  9 — Battle  of  Pleasant  Hill,  La. — Banks  victorious. 

April  13 — Battle  of  Fort  Pillow,  Tenn.— Captured  by  Confederates  under 
Forrest. — Federal  Negro  troops  massacred. 

May  5 — Bermuda  Hundred  taken  and  intrenched  by  Federals  under 
Butler. 

May  5-7— Battles  of  the  Wilderness.— Between  Grant  and  Lee.— Lee  fell 
back  to  the  South. — 30,000  men  lost. 

May  7 — Sherman’s  march  through  Georgia,  with  110,000  men,  began  from 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

May  10 — Battle  of  Spotsylvania  Court-house,  Va. — Lee  retreated. — 
20,000  men  lost. 

May  13-15 — Battle  of  Resaca,  Ga. — Sherman  defeated  Confederates 
under  Joseph  E.  Johnson. 

May  15— Battle  of  Newmarket,  Va.— Federals  under  Sigel  defeated. 

May  23-27 — Battles  of  North  Anna,  Va. — Federals  victorious. — Lee  fell 
back. 

May  26— Montana  Territory  formed. 

May  25-28 — Battle  of  Dallas,  Ga.— Federals  under  Sherman  victorious. 
June  1-3— Battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  Va.— Federals  under  Grant  repulsed 
by  Lee. 

June  16-18— Battle  of  Petersburg,  Va. — Grant  repulsed  by  Confederates 
under  Lee.— 10,000  men  lost. 

June  18— Siege  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  by  Federal  army  under  Grant,  began. 
June  19 — The  C.  S.  S.  Alabama,  Com.  Raphael  Semmes,  sunk  by  the  U.  S. 
S.  Kearsage  off  Cherbourg,  France. 

June  27— Battle  of  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Ga.— Federals  under  Sherman 
repulsed. 

July  9— Battle  of  Monocacy,  Md.— Confederates  under  Jubal  A.  Early 
defeated  by  Wallace. 

July  22-28— Battles  at  Atlanta,  Ga.— Sherman  victorious. 

July  30— Battle  of  Petersburg.— Explosion  of  the  “  Crater.” — Federal 
charge  repulsed. 

August  5— Battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  Ala.— Federal  fleet  under  Farragut  vic¬ 
torious. 

August  25— Battle  of  Ream’s  Station,  Weldon  Railroad,  Va. — Federals 
under  Hancock  repulsed. 

August  31  and  September  i — Battle  of  Jonesboro’,  Ga. — Federals  under 
Sherman  victorious. 

September  2— Atlanta,  Ga.,  captured  and  partly  destroyed  by  Sherman. 
September  19— Battle  of  Winchester,  Va.— Federals  under  Sheridan  vic¬ 
torious. 

September  22— Battle  of  Fisher’s  Hill,  Va.— Federals  under  Sheridan 
victorious. 

October  31— Nevada  the  twenty-third  State  admitted  into  the  Union. 
November  30— Battle  of  Franklin,  Tenn.— Federals  under  Schofield  vic¬ 
torious. 

December  15-16— Battle  of  Nashville,  Tenn.— Federals  under  Thomas 
victorious. 

December  22— Savannah,  Ga.,  taken  by  Sherman’s  army. 

1865  January  15— Fort  Fisher,  N.  C.,  captured  by  Federal  fleet  and  army 
under  Porter  and  Terry. 

February  17— Columbia,  S.  C.,  surrendered  to  Federals  under  Sherman. 
February  18— Charleston,  S.  C.,  occupied  by  Federals. 

February  22— Wilmington,  N.  0.,  captured  by  Federals. 

March  4— Lincoln  began  second  presidential  term. 

March  16— Battle  of  Averysboro’,  N.  C. 
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1865  March  19 — Battle  of  Bentonville,  N.  0. 

March  25— Battle  of  Fort  Steadman,  before  Petersburg,  Va. 

March  31— Battle  of  Dinwiddie  Court-house,  Va. — Federals  under  Sheri* 
dan  victorious. 

April  1— Battle  of  Five  Forks,  Va.— Federals  victorious. 

April  1-2 — Battle  of  Petersburg,  Va. — Federals  under  Grant  carried 
outer  lines. 

April  2 — Battle  of  Selma,  Ala. 

April  3— Petersburg  and  Richmond  evacuated  by  Confederates  and  occu¬ 
pied  by  Grant. 

April  9— Lee  surrendered  Confederate  army  to  Grant  at  Appomattox 
Court-house,  Va. 

April  12— Mobile,  Ala.,  eaptured  by  Federals  under  Canby. 

April  14 — President  Lincoln  assassinated  at  Ford’s  Opera  House,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

April  15— Andrew  Johnson  inaugurated  seventeenth  President. 
December  18 — Thirteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  declared  in  force. 

1866  Fenian  raids  into  Canada. 

Tennessee  reconstructed  by  act  of  Congress  of  July  24. 

August  20— Civil  War  declared  at  an  end. 

£867  March  1— Nebraska,  the  twenty-fourth  state,  admitted  into  the  Union. 
March  2 — Reconstruction  Act  passed. 

March  2 — Tenure  of  Office  Act  passed.  _ 

June  19 — Maximilian,  Emperor  of  Mexico,  shot  at  Queretaro. 

June  20 — Alaska  purchased  of  Russia. 

1868  February  21 — Secretary  of  W ar  Stanton  removed  from  office  by  Presi¬ 

dent  Johnson. 

March  30— President  Johnson’s  impeachment  began. 

May  26— Johnson  acquitted  by  lack  of  a  two-thirds  vote. 

June  22 — Arkansas  reconstructed. 

June  25— Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana  and  North  Carolina 
reconstructed. 

July  25 — Wyoming  Territory  formed. 

July  28 — Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  proclaimed  in 
force. 

December  25 — General  amnesty  proclaimed  by  President  Johnson. 

1869  March  4 — Ulysses  S.  Grant  inaugurated  eighteenth  President. 

May  10 — U  nion  and  Central  Pacific  Railroad  completed. 

December  6— Woman  Suffrage  inaugurated  in  Wyoming. 

1870  January  27 — Virginia  reconstructed. 

February  3 — Mississippi  reconstructed. 

Fenian  raids  into  Canada  again  attempted. 

March  30 — Texas  reconstructed. 

March  30 — Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  declared  effective. 

1871  February  28 — National  Park  set  apart  in  Yellowstone  Valley. 

May  1— Legal-Tender  Laws  declared  constitutional  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

October  9-11 — Great  fire  at  Chicago,  Ill.  Destroyed  greater  portion  of 
south  and  north  sections  of  the  city.— Estimated  loss,  $300,000,000. 
December  15. — Treaty  of  Washington,  providing  for  arbitration  on  the 
Alabama  Spoliation  claims,  &c  ,  agreed  upon  by.  Joint  High  Com¬ 
mission. 

December  19 — Civil  Service  Reform  Commission,  established  by  act  of 
Congress  of  March  3,  promulgated  report. 

S872  February  8 — United  States  National  Bureau  of  Education  established. 
September  14 — Geneva  Award.— $15,500,000  awarded  to  the  United  States 
by  the  arbitrators  on  the  Alabama  claims,  etc.— Sessions  of  Commis¬ 
sion  held  at  Geneva. 

October  21 — San  Juan  dispute  decided  in  favor  of  the  United  States  by 
the  cession  of  San  Juan  Island  to  the  United  States. 

November  9-10 — Great  fire  at  Boston,  Mass. — Estimated  loss,  $100,000,000. 
November  29— Modoc  Indian  war  in  California  began. 

1873  February  24 — Credit  Mobilier  scandal  committee,  appointed  to  investi¬ 
gate  frauds  in  the  construction  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  reported. 
March  4— Grant  began  second  presidential  term. 

1875  January  14— Act  providing  for  specie  payments  on  January  1,  1879, 

approved  by  the  President. 

November  22 — Vice-President  Henry  WTlson  died  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
Thomas  W.  Ferry  elected  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 

1876  May  10 — Centennial  Exhibition  opened  at  Philadelphia ;  closed  Novem¬ 

ber  10. 

August  1 — Colorado,  the  twenty-fifth  state,  admitted  into  the  Union. 

1877  January  29 — Electoral  Commission  to  decide  presidential  election  dis¬ 

pute  provided  for  by  act  of  Congress. 

March  2— Hayes  and  Wheeler  declared  elected,  by  Congress. 

March  5— Rutherford  B.  Hayes  inaugurated  nineteenth  President. 

June  22— President  Hayes’  civil  service  order  issued. 

July  22-24 — Railroad  riots  at  Pittsburgh,  Albany,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, &c. 

1878  February  28— Silver  dollar  made  legal  tender  by  Congress  over  Presi¬ 

dent’s  veto. 

December  17 — Gold  sells  at  par  in  Wall  street. 

1879  January  1— Resumption  of  specie  payments. — Act  of  Congress  of  Janu¬ 

ary  14,  1875., 

1880  By  tenth  census,  population  of  United  States  was  over  50,000,000. 

1881  March  4— James  A.  Garfield  inaugurated  twentieth  President. 

July  2— President  Garfield  shot  by  Guiteau,  a  political  fanatic,  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

September  19— Death  of  President  Garfield  at  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 
September  19 — Chester  A.  Arthur  inaugurated  twenty-first  President,  at 
New  York  City. 

October  10 — Centennial  Celebration  at  Yorktown. 

1882  January  25— Guiteau,  the  assassin  of  President  Garfield,  found  guilty. 

Hung  June  30. 

1883  May  24— Brooklyn  Bridge  opened. 

September  8 — Northern  Pacific  Railroad  open  for  traffic. 

October  1 — Two  Cent  Letter  Postage  goes  into  effect  throughout  the 
United  States. 

1884  December  6— Washington  Monument,  Washington,  D.  C.,  completed. 

1885  February  21 — Dedication  of  Washington  Monument. 

March  4— Grover  Cleveland  inaugurated  twenty-second  President. 

June  19— Bartholdi  Statue  of  Liberty  Enlightening  the  World  arrived 
in  New  York. 

July  23 — Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  dies  at  Mount  McGregor,  N.  Y.,  and  was 
buried  at  Riverside  Park,  N.  Y.,  August  8. 

October  29— Gen.  Geo.  B.  McClellan  died. 

November  25— Vice-President  Thos.  A.  Hendricks  died. 

December  8— Wm.  H.  Vanderbilt  died. 

December  17 — Presidential  Succession  Bill  passed  by  the  Senate. 


1886  February  9— Gen.  Winfield  S.  Hancock  died. 

February  12 — Horatio  Seymour  died. 

May  1 — Great  Labor  agitations  throughout  the  United  States. 

May  4 — Anarchists  explode  a  dynamite  bomb,  killing  and  wounding 
many  policemen  and  rioters,  at  Haymarket  Square,  Chicago. 

June  21— The  Great  Anarchist  Trial  commenced  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
ended  August  20.  Verdict  of  murder  in  the  first  degree  in  the  case  of 
seveD  of  defendants,  and  one  fifteen  years  in  prison. 

August!— Samuel  J.  Tilden  died. 

October  28— Dedication  of  the  Bartholdi  Statue,  New  York  harbor. 
November  18 — Death  of  Ex-President  Chester  A.  Arthur. 

December  26 — Death  of  Gen  John  A.  Logan. 

1887  January  14— The  Inter-State  Commerce  bill  passes  the  Senate  and  be¬ 

comes  a  law  by  President’s  signature  on  February  4. 

March  8 — Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  died. 

June  4 — W’m.  A.  Wheeler,  ex-Vice-President  of  the  Umxed  States,  died. 
Governor  Oglesby,  of  Illinois,  commutes  the  sentence  of  Samuel  Fielden 
and  Michael  Schwab,  the  Chicago  Anarchists,  to  imprisonment  for 
life. — November  10.  Louis  Lingg  commits  suicide. — November  10.  Aug¬ 
ust  Spies,  A.  R.  Parsons,  Adolph  Fischer  and  George  Engel  executed.— 
November  11. 

1888  April  18 — Ex-Senator  Roscoe  Conkling  died. 

August  5 — Philip  H.  Sheridan,  General  of  United  States  army,  died.  . 
October  1 — The  President  signed  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Bill. 

November  6— Benjamin  Harrison  was  elected  twenty-third  President  of 
United  States 

1889  February  22 — The  President  signs  bill  admitting  North  Dakota,  South 

Dakota,  Montana  and  Washington  into  the  Union  as  states. 

March  8— John  Ericsson,  the  noted  engineer,  and  builder  of  the  “  Moni¬ 
tor,”  died,  aged  86  years. 

March  22 — Death  of  Justice  Stanley  Matthews,  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

March  27 — The  proclamation  opening  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma  was 
issued  by  the  President,  to  take  effect  April  22,  at  noon. 

May  31 — Terrible  flood  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  caused  by  bursting  of  a  res¬ 
ervoir. 

1890  February  15 — Secretary  Windom  abrogated  the  contract  between  the 

United  States  Government  and  the  New  York  City  Immigration  Com¬ 
mittee,  thereby  essentially  modifying  the  laws  controlling  foreign 
immigration. 

February  17 — A  British  Columbian  colonial  court  decided  that  the 
United  States  government  had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  seal  fisheries 
of  Behring  Sea. 

February  19 — Congress  passes  a  bill  authorizing  the  holding  of  the 
World’s  Columbian  Exposition. 

April  2 — The  Australian  ballot  system  first  introduced  into  this  country 
by  the  States  of  Rhode  Island,  Missouri,  and  Wisconsin. 

April  30 — The  erection  of  the  Washington  Memorial  Arch  in  New  York 
City  begun 

May  2— Great  industrial  strikes  inaugurated  in  Chicago  and  other  large 
cities,  involving  100,000  workmen. 

May  28— Monument  to  the  great  Confederate  general,  R.  E.  Lee,  un¬ 
veiled  in  Richmond,  Va. 

June  2— Work  begun  on  the  census  of  1890. 

June  16— Great  geological  upheaval  in  California,  during  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  which  one  of  the  peaks  of  Mount  Shasta,  Cal.,  disappeared. 
June  21— The  President  appoints  the  World’s  Fair  Commissioners,  and 
Chicago  having  been  selected  as  the  city,  some  point  on  the  Lake 
front  was  designated  as  the  site. 

July  10 — The  bill  for  the  admission  of  Wyoming  into  the  Union  as  a 
state  signed  by  the  President,  and  Wyoming  became  a  state. 

August  6— First  execution  of  a  criminal  by  electricity  takes  place  in  the 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  State  prison. 

August  12— explications  between  this  country  and  San  Salvador,  aris¬ 
ing  from  seizure  of  American  consulate  in  that  country,  amicably  ad¬ 
justed  by  reparation  from  the  government  of  San  Salvador. 

August  23 — The  body  of  Capt.  John  Ericsson,  the  noted  inventor  and 
builder  of  the  first  “  Monitor,”  sent  to  Sweden  on  the  U.  S.  S.  “  Balti¬ 
more.” 

September  1 — General  celebration  of  labor  day  throughout  the  Union. 
September  9— The  directors  of  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition  chose 
^Jackson  Park  on  the  lake  front,  Chicago,  as  the  site  of  the  Exposition. 
September  11— The  first  signs  of  Indian  war  began  to  manifest  them¬ 
selves  in  the  Messiah  craze  among  the  Sioux  Indians  near  Pine  Ridge 
Agency,  Dak. 

November  4— Elections  in  thirty-nine  states  of  the  Union  showed  large 
Democratic  gains. 

November  12— Bank  failures  began  the  financial  panic  that  lasted  from 
1890  to  1894. 

November  20— Hostilities  began  with  the  Sioux  Indians  near  Pine  Ridge 
Agency,  Dak. 

December  4— King  Kalakaua,  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  on  a  visit  to  the 
United  States,  landed  at  San  Francisco. 

December  6— Negotiations  began  for  the  purchase  of  the  Cherokee  strip, 
Indian  Territory,  the  amount  of  land  being  6,500,000  acres,  and  the 
first  price  mentioned  $10,000,000. 

Dec.  15— Sitting  Bull,  the  noted  Sioux  chief,  killed  in  a  battle  between 
insurgent  Indians  and  the  Indian  police. 

December  24— The  President  issues  his  official  invitation  to  tho  nations 
of  the  earth  to  participate  in  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition. 

1891  January  17 — George  Bancroft,  the  distinguished  historian,  died  at 

Washington,  aged  91,  and  is  paid  national  honors. 

January  19 — The  Indian  war  (with  the  Sioux)  officially  declared,  by 
General  Miles,  ended. 

January  20— Kalakaua,  king  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  died  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Cal. 

January  26— Reciprocity  treaty  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States 
ratified  by  Spain. 

February  3 — Canadian  Parliament  dissolved,  on  account  of  its  attitude 
on  the  question  of  reciprocity  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Dominion. 

February  13 — The  noted  Federal  Admiral,  David  D.  Porter,  died  in 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  buried  at  Arlington,  Va. 

February  14 — Gen.  William  T.  Sherman  died  in  New  York  City. 

March  3— The  President,  on  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  first  mint  in  Philadelphia,  under  Washington’s 
administration,  signs  a  bill  for  the  erection  of  a  new  mint  in  that  city. 
March  4 — The  copyright  law  passed  among  the  last  acts  of  tho  Con¬ 
gress,  which  on  that  day  expired  by  limitation  of  its  term. 
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March  6  The  enlistment  of  Indians  for  the  regular  army,  to  the  number 
of  2,000,  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

March  9— The  acceptance  by  France  of  the  President’s  invitation  to 
participate  in  the  World  s  Fair,  formally  announced. 

March  14  Eleven  Italians,  charged  with  the  murder  of  Ghief-of-Police 
Hennessey,  and  suspected  of  being  members  of  the  imfamous  Sicilian 
Mafia,  were  lynched  in  New  Orleans  by  a  mob  of  citizens.  Serious 
diplomatic  complications  with  Italy  resulted. 

April  10— A  party  of  engineers  were  sent  out  to  select  a  route  through 
Central  America  for  railway  connection  between  North  and  South 
America. 

May  0— The  Chilean  steamer  Itata,  having  on  board  munitions  of  war, 
seized  at  San  Francisco  for  violation  of  neutrality  and  navigation  laws. 

May  7—' The  Itata  puts  to  sea,  carrying  with  her  the  United  States 
marshal  in  charge. 

May  8 — The  U.  S.  S.  Charleston  started  in  pursuit  of  the  Itata. 

June  2 — A  monument  at  Galena,  Ill.,  to  General  Grant,  and  one  at  St. 
Mary’s,  Md.,  to  Leonard  Calvert,  Maryland’s  first  governor,  unveiled. 

June  4 — The  steamer  Itata  [May  6]  surrendered  to  the  American  squad¬ 
ron  at  Iquiqui,  Chile. 

June  15 — The  President,  in  concurrence  with  the  British  government, 
issued  a  proclamation  closing  Behring’s  sea. 

July  8 — The  Chilean  steamer  Itata  [May  6]  sentenced  to  pay  a  tine  of 
$500  for  violation  of  navigation  laws. 

July  21 — A  statue  to  Stonewall  Jackson,  the  great  Confederate  general, 
raised  and  unveiled  at  Lexington,  Va. 

August  1— The  World’s  Fair  commission,  on  their  European  tour, 
reached  Berlin,  Germany. 

August  12— James  Russell  Lowell  died  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 

September  3 — Monuments  dedicated  to  Illinois  troops  erected  on  the 
battlefield  of  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

September  7 — The  United  States  formally  enters  into  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  new  Chilean  government. 

September  21 — The  United  States,  with  France  and  Great  Britain, 
entered  into  a  compact  to  protect  foreigners  in  China. 

October  1 — The  Leland  Stanford  University  at  Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  opened 
for  reception  of  students. 

October  7— The  equestrian  statue  to  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  in  Lincoln  Park, 
Chicago,  unveiled. 

October  17 — The  United  States  government  involved  in  complications 
with  Chile,  on  account  of  the  killing  and  wounding  of  a  number  of 
men  belonging  to  the  U.  S.  S.  Baltimore. 

November  1 — The  financial  situation  rendered  more  critical  by  the 
failure  of  the  Maverick  National  Bank  of  Boston,  with  liabilities  ex¬ 
ceeding  $8,000,000. 

November  5— The  Itata  [May  6]  case  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
United  States  courts. 

November  29 — The  price  of  the  Cherokee  strip,  Indian  Territory, 
which  the  government  desired  to  open  to  settlement,  was  fixed  at 
$8,700,000,  the  number  of  acres  transferred  being  6,500,000. 

December  30 — Reciprocity  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  the 
States  of  San  Salvador  and  Guatemala  negotiated.  Indian  troubles 
again  imminent  by  reason  of  the  Messiah  craze  among  the  Sioux 

December  31 — A  reciprocity  treaty  between  Costa  Rica  and  the  United 
States  negotiated.  The  territory  of  the  United  States  is  invaded  by 
a  band  of  Mexican  insurgentsunder  the  leadership  of  Garza. 

January  7 — Secretary  Blaine  notified  various  foreign  countries  that  the 
retaliatory  clauses  of  the  tariff  bill  go  into  effect. 

January  22— The  President  issued  ultimatum  to  the  Chilean  govern¬ 
ment. 

January  26 — Minister  Egan  announced  the  formal  acceptance  by  Chile 
of  the  President’s  ultimatum. 

January  27 — The  President  announced  that  full  reparation  had  been 
made  by  Chile  for  all  affronts  offered  the  United  States  government. 

February  3— The  postal  convention  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  relative  to  conveyance  of  parcels  between  the  two 
countries,  signed. 

February  5— President  Harrison  proclaimed  reciprocity  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  the  British  West  Indies. 

February  6 — Negotiations  for  establishment  of  free  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  begun  at  Washington,  D.  C.  France.  Italy 
and  Sweden  were  chosen  as  arbitrators  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  in  the  Behring  sea  dispute. 

February  15— The  Canadian  free  trade  commission  adjourned  without 
having  accomplished  anything  toward  its  object. 

February  18— A  congressional  party,  350  strong,  visited  Chicago  and 
inspected  the  site  selected  for  the  World’s  Fair. 

February  29— The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  declared  the 

•  McKinley  tariff  bill  and  Speaker-of-the-House  Reed’s  ruling  as  to  a 
congressional  quorum  to  be  constitutional.  The  agreement  for  the 
Behring  sea  arbitration  signed. 

March  11 — Exchange  of  money  orders  through  the  mails  between  the 
United  States  and  Austria  agreed  upon. 

March  13— The  President  announces  the  existence  of  reciprocity  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Nicaragua. 

March  14  The  President  proclaimed  higher  duties  against  Hnyti, 
Columbia  and  Venezuela  as  resulting  from  the  reciprocity  treaties.. 

March  23— England  refused  to  renew  the  modus  vivendi  in  the  Behring 
sea  arbitration- 

March  27— An  agreement  as  to  the  modus  vivendi  in  the  Behring  sea 


arbitration  reach  ed. 

April  13— The  United  States  government  agrees  to  pay  $25,000  indemnity 
for  the  Italians  massacred  by  a  mob  in  New  Orleans  in  1891. 

April  15 — The  surplus  Indian  lands  in  North  and  South  Dakota  thrown 

open  for  settlement  at  high  noon.  . 

April  27 — The  corner-stone  of  the  Grant  monument  laid  in  New  York 

Mayl— Reciprocity  treaty  with  Honduras  announced  by  the  President 
jjay5_Xhe  Chinese  exclusion  act,  better  known  as  the  Geary  law, 
became  law  through  the  President’s  signature. 

May  7— The  result  of  the  Behring  sea  arbitration  ratified  by  the  United 
States  government.  ,  _  *  a.  j.  ,  ,  , 

May  20— Reciprocity  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Guatemala 
proclaimed.  The  117th  anniversary  of  the  promulgation  of  the  firs* 
declaration  of  Independence  (that  of  Mecklenburgh  Court-house. 
N.  C.)  celebrated  with  great  eclat  in  North  Carolina. 

June  1— The  “highwater  mark”  monument  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg 
erected  on  the  field  of  battle  and  dedicated. 

June  4— James  G.  Blaine  resigns  as  Secretary  of  State. 
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June  21— Democratic  National  Convention  met  at  Chicago,  and  on.  the 
23d  nominated  Cleveland  and  Stevenson  for  President  and  Vice- 
president. 

June  29— John  W.  Foster  of  Indiana,  appointed  Secretary  of  State  by 
the  President,  vice  James  G.  Blaine  resigned. 

July  6— The  Great  Homestead  (Pa.)  riots  began  and  more  than  twenty 
men— rioters  and  Pinkerton  detectives— were  killed.  Riots  among 
western  miners,  particularly  in  Idaho,  among  the  Cour  d’  Alene  mines. 

July  19 — A  final  settlement  of  the  Chilean  troubles  made. 

August  20— The  President  issued  a  proclamation  establishing  retalia¬ 
tory  duties  on  all  Canadian  bound  freight  passing  through  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  Canal. 

September  1— Cholera  cases  reached  America  and  the  President  estab¬ 
lished  a  national  quarantine  of  20  days  for  ships  from  infected  ports. 

Sept.  9— Cholera  breaks  out  in  New  York,  and  Sandy  Hook  and  Fire 
Island  are  designated  as  quarantine  stations  by  the  general  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  state  of  New  York  respectively. 

September  12— Proclamation  issued  closing  ports  of  the  United  States 
against  immigrants  from  cholera  districts. 

September  13— Two  regiments  state  troops  and  a  battalion  of  naval 
reserves  sent  to  Fire  Island  to  enforce  quarantine. 

October  8— The  Columbus  celebration  began  in  New  York  City. 

October  13 — The  Columbus  celebration  ends  with  a  banquet  at  the 
Lennox  Lyceum. 

October  21— Columbus  day — four-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  landing 
of  the  discoverer  in  America — generally  celebrated. 

October  25— The  wife  of  the  President,  Mrs.  Lavinia  Scott  Harrison, 
died. 

November  1— A  convention  entered  into  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  relative  to  selling  intoxicating  liquors  and  firearms  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

November  8— General  election  ;  Grover  Cleveland  elected  the  24th  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  with  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  of  Illinois,  for 

Jan.  11 — Gen.  B.  F.  Butler  died  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  aged  75. 

Jan.  16— Ex-President  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  was  suddenly  stricken  with 
paralysis  of  the  heart,  and  died  the  next  day. 

Jan.  16— Queen  Liliuokalani,  of  Hawaii,  was  dethroned  by  revolution¬ 
ists. 

Jan.  23— A  bill  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  national  quarantine 
passed  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives. 

Jan.  27 — Hon.  James  G.  Blaine,  Ex-Secretary  of  State,  died  at  his  home 
in  Washington. 

Feb.  1 — Mr.  Stevens,  United  States  Minister  to  Hawaii,  raised  the  United 
States  flag  at  Honolulu,  landed  the  United  States  marines  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  protectorate. 

Feb.  8— The  United  States  Senate  confirmed  the  Russian  extradition 
treaty. 

March  4 — Grover  Cleveland  was  inaugurated  twenty-fourth  President 
of  the  United  States. 

March  9— The  Hawaiian  annexation  treaty  was  returned  to  the  State 
Department  by  the  Senate,  at  President  Cleveland’s  request. 

April  4— Carter  H.  Harrison  elected  World’s  Fair  Mayor  of  Chicago. 

April  13 — The  American  protectorate  in  Hawaii  ended.  The  United 
States  forces,  which  had  been  landed  there,  were  withdrawn,  by  order 
of  Commissioner  Blount. 

April  14 — The  Duke  of  Veragua,  lineal  descendant  of  Columbus,  was 
received  with  public  honors,  as  guest  of  the  nation,  in  New  York. 

April  27 — An  international  naval  parade  was  held  in  New  York  Harbor 
in  honor  of  the  Columbus  quadro-centenary. 

April  28— There  was  a  street  parade  of  the  forces  of  the  visiting  naval 
vessels  in  New  York. 

May  1 — President  Cleveland  formally  opened  the  World’s  Columbian 
Exposition  at  Chicago. 

May  11 — The  New  York  Central  Railroad’s  engine  999,  on  its  run  to  the 
World’s  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago,  raised  the  speed  record  to 
112(4  miles  per  hour. 

May  15— The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  decided  the  Geary 
Chinese  Exclusion  Act  to  be  constitutional. 

May  18— Princess  Eulalia,  representative  of  the  Spanish  Government, 
was  received  with  honors  in  New  York. 

May  31 — The  body  of  Jefferson  Davis,  Ex-President  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America,  was  reinterred  at  Richmond,  Va. 

June  5 — A  financial  panic  in  Chicago  began. 

June  9 — The  Ford  Opera  House,  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  which  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln  was  assassinated,  used  by  the  Pension  Record  Division  ol 
the  War  Office,  collapsed  during  business  hours;  21  clerks  were  killed 
and  many  wounded. 

June  26— Governor  John  P.  Altgeld,  of  Illinois,  released  the  Haymarket 
anarchists  from  prison. 

June  29— The  Clearing  House  banks  of  New  York  prevented  a  general 
money  panic  by  the  issue  of  $6,000,000  in  clearing  house  certificates. 

June  30— President  Cleveland  called  an  extra  session  of  Congress,  to 
convene  August  7,  to  consider  the  financial  crisis. 

July  1— The  South  Carolina  liquor  dispensary  law,  under  which  the 
State  assumed  a  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  liquors,  took  effect. 

July  2— Lieut.  Peary’s  exploring  expedition  left  New  York  for  the 
Arctic  regions. 

July  10— The  cold  storage  warehouse  at  the  grounds  of  the  World’s  Fair 
was  destroyed  by  fire  ;  many  people  killed  and  injured. 

August  3— Currency  was  bought  and  sold  at  a  premium  in  New  York 


City. 

August  7— The  extra  session  of  Congress,  convened  by  the  President, 


began. 

August  10 — The  first  Chinaman  was  deported  from  San  Francisco  under 
the  Geary  Act  for  non -registration. 

August  15— The  Bering  Sea  Court  of  Arbitration  (Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States),  denied  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  a  closed  sea. 

August  24— The  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  was 
visited  by  a  destructive  storm  ;  many  lives  lost. 

August  28—  The  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  voted 
to  repeal  the  silver  purchasing  clause  of  the  Sherman  act,  rejecting  all 
free  coinage  amendments. 

August  28— Great  damage  was  done  by  a  cyclone  in  the  cities  of  Savannah 
and  Charleston  and  on  the  southern  coast ;  1,000  lives  lost. 

September  11— The  Parliament  of  Religions,  in  connection  with  the 
World’s  Fair,  began  its  sessions  at  Chicago. 

September  16— The  Cherokee  Strip,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  was  opened 
for  public  settlement. 
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1893  September  18— The  anniversary  of  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the 

National  Capitol  building  was  celebrated  at  Washington. 

September  20 — The  bill  to  repeal  the  Federal  Elections  law  was  reported 
in  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives. 

October  2— A  cyclone  raged  on  the  Gulf  coast  of  Louisiana ;  about  2,000 
persons  were  killed  and  great  damage  was  done  to  property. 

October  9— Chicago  day  was  celebrated  at  the  World’s  Fair;  over  700,- 
000  persons  attended. 

October  13 — The  American  yacht  Vigilant  won  the  third  race  in  a  series 
of  five  for  the  America’s  cup  oft  New  York  harbor,  defeating  the 
British  yacht  Valkyrie  and  winning  the  match. 

October  19 — The  Trenton,  N.  J.,  battle  monument,  in  commemoration 
of  the  battle  fought  there  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  was 
unveiled,  u 

October  28 — Mayor  Carter  H.  Harrison,  of  Chicago,  was  assassinated. 

October  30 — The  United  States  Senate  passed  the  Silver  Repeal  bill. 

October  30 — The  World’s  Fair  was  officially  declared  closed. 

November  21 — The  United  States  Supreme  Court  declared  the  five  great 
lakes  to  be  high  seas. 

November  25 — A  statue  of  Captain  Nathan  Hale,  the  American  patriot, 
hanged  as  a  spy  by  the  British  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  was 
unveiled  in  New  York  City  by  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 

1894  January  9 — Great  fire  at  World’s  Fair  grounds  destroyed  some  of  the 

principal  buildings. 

January  12 — New  Mexico  again  (third  time)  applied  for  admission  to 
the  Union. 

January  30 — Bell’s  telephone  monopoly  expired  by  cessation  of  patents. 

January  20 — Announcement  made  that  under  protection  of  the  United 
States  Hawaii  will  erect  a  republican  government. 

January  28 — The  California  Midwinter  Fair  began. 

January  30 — Admiral  Benham  fired  on  Brazilian  rebel  warship  in  the 
harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  for  interfering  with  American  shipping. 

February  12 — The  birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln  made  (for  first  time) 
a  public  holiday,  and  generally  observed. 

March  1 — The  Bland  Silver  Seigniorage  bill  passed  by  the  National 
House  of  Representatives. 

March  2— General  J ubal  A.  Early,  the  noted  Confederate  leader,  died. 

March  16 — The  Bland  Silver  Seigniorage  bill  passed  by  the  United 
States  Senate. 

March  25 — The  chief  “great  industrial  army,”  headed  by  General 
Coxey,  starts  from  Massillon,  Ohio,  on  its  march  to  the  national 
capital. 

March  26— The  President  vetoed  the  Bland  Silver  Seigniorage  bill. 

April  11 — Great  industrial  lockout  inaugurated  in  the  principal  cities. 
In  Chicago  alone  about  100,000  men  were  affected. 

April  13 — Terrific  storms  rage  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 

April  14 — Senator  Zebulon  B.  Vance,  the  noted  war  Governor  of  North 
Carolina,  died. 

April  23 — Proclamation  issued  by  the  District  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  ordering  the  various  “  commonweal  armies  ”  to 
keep  away  from  Washington. 

May  8— The  United  States  Government  takes  steps  to  prevent  the  fur¬ 
ther  spread  of  the  so-called  “commonweal”  demonstrations,  and 
Coxey  in  Washington,  Randall  in  Indiana,  and  Kelley  in  Iowa  are 
simultaneously  put  under  restraint. 

May  17 — Terrific  storms  range  over  the  Central  and  Northwestern 
States  and  the  Great  Lake  regions,  and  many  vessels  are  lost,  a  dozen 
going  down  off  the  Chicago  harbor. 

May  24— Suit  is  brought  by  the  French  exhibitors  at  the  World’s  Fair 
against  the  Government  for  damage  to  exhibits  by  fire. 

June  6 — Spain  is  made  to  disgorge  customs  illegally  collected  at 
Havana. 

June  14 — American  Flag  day  is  generally  observed  for  the  first  time. 

June  29 — The  great  railway  strike  which  tied  up  the  entire  railway  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  United  States  began  at  Chicago.  The  strike  lasted  about 
two  weeks  and  cost  over  $10,000,000.  During  its  progress  martial  law 
was  declared  in  several  places,  notably  in  Chicago,  and  both  regular 
United  States  troops  and  National  Guards  were  employed  to  prevent 
violence  and  to  enforce  the  running  of  mail  trains. 

July  4 — The  Welman  expedition  sets  out  for  the  North  Pole. 

August  10— The  United  States  formally  acknowledges  the  republic  of 
Hawaii. 

August  14— The  Wilson  Tariff  bill,  after  a  period  of  debate  and  amend¬ 
ment  extending  over  several  months,  is  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
becomes  law  by  failure  of  the  President  to  sign  or  veto  within  legal 
limit. 

1895  January  28— President  Cleveland  asked  authority  of  Congress  to  issue 

gold  bonds. 

February  6— The  President  decided  the  boundary  dispute  between 
Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Republic  in  favor  of  Brazil. 

February  8— The  President  notified  Congress  of  arrangement  made 
with  the  bankers’  syndicate  to  take  an  issue  of  $62,000,000  of  Govern¬ 
ment  bonds. 

February  8— The  American  steamship  Allianca  was  fired  upon  by  a 
Spanish  gunboat. 

March  13— The  Secretary  of  State  directed  the  American  Minister  at 
Madrid  to  demand  reparation  for  the  firing  upon  the  steamship  Alli¬ 
anca  by  Spanish  gunboat. 

April  20—  Spain  settled  the  Allianca  affair  by  making  satisfactory 
reparation. 

May  20— The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  by  a  vote  of  5  to  4, 
declared  the  Income  Tax  law  null  and  void. 

May  80— A  monument  to  the  Confederate  dead  was  dedicated  in  Oak- 
woods  Cemetery,  Chicago. 

June  5 — Convention  of  Free  Silver  Democrats  met  at  Springfield,  Ill. 

June  12— President  Cleveland  issued  a  proclamation  against  Cuban 
filibusters. 

June  17— The  Harlem  ship  canal  in  New  York  City  was  formally 
opened. 

September  10— In  the  second  race  for  America’s  cup  Valkyrie  won  from 
Defender,  which  had  been  crippled  by  a  collision  with  her  rival  at  the 
start,  by  forty -seven  seconds.  (The  race  was  afterwards  given  to  the 
Defender  because  of  the  violation  of  the  rules  by  Valkyrie.) 

September  12— In  the  third  race  Valkyrie  withdrew  immediately  after 
sailing  over  the  starting  line  and  the  Defender  was  declared  the  win¬ 
ner  of  the  three-out-of-five  races. 

September  18— The  Cotton  States  International  Exposition  opened  at 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


October  12— Major-General  Miles  succeeded  General  Schofield  in  the 
command  of  the  United  States  Army,  General  Schofield  being  retired 
for  age. 

December  17— President  Cleveland  sent  a  message  to  Congress  regard¬ 
ing  the  Venezuela  boundary  dispute  with  Great  Britain,  and  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  commission  be  appointed  to  determine  the  question  of 
the  infringement  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  by  Great  Britian. 

December  21— Congress  authorized  the  President  to  appoint  a  commis¬ 
sion  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  true  divisional  line  between 
the  republic  of  Venezuela  and  British  Guiana. 

1896  January  1 — President  Cleveland  announced  the  members  of  the  Vene¬ 

zuelan  Boundary  Commission. 

January  6— The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  issued  a  call  for  $100,000,000 
of  bonds  as  a  popular  loan. 

May  6 — President  Cleveland  issued  an  order  placing  30,000  Government 
employes  under  civil  service  rules. 

May  27— A  cyclone  struck  St.  Louis,  killing  427  persons  and  destroying 
property  to  the  value  of  $10,000,000. 

May  27— The  National  Convention  of  the  Prohibition  party  met  at 
Pittsburg. 

May  29 — The  National  Convention  of  the  National  party  met  at  Pitts¬ 
burg. 

June  7 — The  United  States  and  Mexico  entered  into  an  agreement  per¬ 
mitting  the  troops  of  either  to  cross  the  boundary  in  pursuit  of 
hostile  Indians. 

June  16 — The  Republican  National  Convention  met  at  St.  Louis. 

July  4 — The  National  Convention  of  the  Socialist  Labor  party  met  at 
New  York. 

July  7 — The  Democratic  National  Convention  met  at  Chicago. 

July  22 — The  Populist  and  the  Free-Silver  parties  held  their  National 
Convention  at  St.  Louis. 

July  30 — President  Cleveland  issued  a  proclamation  of  warning  to 
Cuban  filibusters. 

September  3 — The  National  (gold)  Democrats  held  their  National  Con¬ 
vention  at  Indianapolis. 

November3 — National  election:  William  McKinley,  of  Ohio,  elected 
President,  and  Garret  A.  Hobart,  of  New  Jersey,  Vice-President. 

November  9— Treaty  of  arbitration  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  for  settling  the  Venezuelan  boundary  dispute  signed 
at  Washington. 

December  3— President  Cleveland  issued  a  proclamation  imposing  a 
tonnage  tax  on  German  shipping  in  retaliation  for  taxes  levied  upon 
American  vessels  in  German  ports. 

December  11 — General  arbitration  treaty  between  United.  States  and 
Great  Britian  signed  at  Washington. 

1897  January  18— The  United  States  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  South 

Carolina  dispensary  liquor  law  was  unconstitutional. 

March  4 — William  McKinley  inaugurated  twenty -fifth  President  of  the 
United  States. 

April  7— President  McKinley  sent  a  message  to  Congress  advising  that 
relief  be  extended  to  the  sufferers  from  “  the  most  destructive  floods 
that  have  devastated  the  Mississippi  valley.”  Congress  promptly 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $200,000. 

April  9— The  Mississippi  River  reached  a  higher  stage  at  New  Orleans 
than  was  ever  before  reported. 

April  27 — Dedication  of  the  Grant  monument  in  New  York. 

May  1 — Opening  of  the  Tennessee  Centennial  and  International  Expo¬ 
sition  at  Nashville. 

May  5— The  Universal  Postal  Congress  was  formally  organized  in 
Washington,  fifty-five  countries  being  represented. 

May  15— The  Washington  monument  in  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia, 
was  unveiled,  President  McKinley  delivering  an  address. 

1898  February  15 — The  battleship  Maine  was  blown  up  in  the  harbor  of 

Havana  and  266  of  her  crew  killed. 

April  20— President  McKinley  approved  joint  resolution  of  Congress 
recognizing  Cuban  independence  and  authorizing  forcible  interven¬ 
tion. 

April  22 — President  McKinley  issued  proclamation  of  the  blockade  of 
Cuban  ports. 

April  23 — The  President  called  for  125,000  volunteers. 

April  25 — Congress  formally  declared  war  against  Spain. 

May  1 — Commodore  Dewey’s  Asiatic  squadron  attacked  and  destroyed 
the  Spanish  fleet  under  Admiral  Montojo  in  Manila  Bay,  Philippines. 

June  3— Naval  Constructor  Richmond  P.  Hobson  and  seven  companions 
ran  the  collier  Merrimac  under  the  guns  of  the  Spanish  forts  Into  the 
narrow  channel  forming  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Santiago  de 
Cuba  and  sunk  her,  thus  preventing  the  escape  of  the  Spanish  fleet. 

June  7 — Five  American  "warships  bombarded  the  forts  of  Caiman  era,  in 
the  Bay  of  Guantanamo,  Cuba,  and  drove  the  Spanish  gunners  from 
their  works. 

June  10 — Six  hundred  marines,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  W.  Hun¬ 
tington,  landed  from  the  United  States  troop-ship  Panther  at  Fort 
Caimanera,  Cuba. 

June  15 — The  forts  at  Caimanera,  Cuba,  were  bombarded  and  destroyed 
by  American  warships. 

June  20— General  Shatter  with  16,000  United  States  troops,  on  thirty- 
five  transports,  arrived  off  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

June  20— Captain  Glass,  of  the  United  States  cruiser  Charleston,  took 
possession  of  the  Ladrones,  or  Marianne  Islands,  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States. 

June  24— The  first  land  battle  between  the  United  States  and  Spanish 
troops  was  fought  at  La  Quasina,  Cuba. 

June  30 — Commodore  Schley’s  flying  squadron  was  merged  in  Admiral 
Sampson’s  fleet,  Schley  becoming  second  officer  in  command. 

July  1 — A  general  attack  on  Santiago  de  Cuba  was  begun  by  General 
Shatter  and  Admiral  Sampson. 

J uly  1 — General  Shaffer’s  troops  assaulted  and  captured  El  Caney  and 
the  heights  of  San  Juan,  Santiago’s  strongest  outposts. 

J  uly  3— The  entire  Spanish  fleet  under  Admiral  Cervera  was  destroyed 
off  the  harbor  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  by  the  fleet  of  Admiral  Sampson 
and  Commodore  Schley. 

July  7 — The  joint  resolution  annexing  Hawaii  to  the  United  States  was 
signed  by  President  McKinley 

July  7 — Commodore  Dewey  captured  Isla  Grand  and  1,300  prisoners. 

July  14-17 — General  Toral  surrendered  Santiago  de  Cuba  and  16,000 
Spanish  troops  to  General  Shatter. 

July  22 — Military  expedition,  under  command  of  General  Miles,  landed 
at  Guanico,  Porto  Rico. 
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July  26— Spain  formally  sued  for  peace. 

August  12— The  Hawaiian  Islands  were  formally  ceded  to  the  United 
States. 

August  12— Peace  protocol  signed  by  representatives  of  United  States 
and  Spain. 

August  13 — Manila  surrendered  to  Admiral  Dewey  and  General  Merritt. 

October  18 — The  United  States  took  formal  possession  of  Porto  Rico. 

December  10 — Peace  treaty  between  United  States  and  Spain  signed  at 
Paris. 

December  21 — General  Leonard  Wood  assumed  office  as  Governor- 
General  of  Cuba. 

1899  January  1 — Formal  evacuation  of  Havana  by  the  Spanish  troops,  and 

the  American  flag  raised  over  the  city. 

February  1 — American  flag  raised  at  Guam ;  Commander  Tausig,  of  the 
Bennington,  first  governor. 

February  4 — Filipinos  attacked  United  States  forces  at  Manila,  and 
were  repulsed. 

February  6 — Peace  treaty  with  Spain  ratified  by  United  States  Senate. 

March  J— George  Dewey  became  an  admiral  in  the  United  States  navy. 

July  21 — Robert  G.  Ingersoll  died  at  Dobb’s  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

August  8 — Hurricane  in  Porto  Rico,  2,000  persons  reported  killed. 

September  14 — National  Export  Exposition  opened  at  Philadelphia. 

September  26 — Admiral  Dewey  arrived  in  New  York  harbor. 

October  12 — England  and  the  United  States  agreed  on  a  temporary 
arrangement  of  Alaska  boundary  dispute. 

October  20 — The  American  yacht  Columbia  won  the  third  straight  race 
from  Shamrock. 

November  21— Garret  A.  Hobart,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
died  at  Paterson,  N.  J. 

December  19— General  Henry  W.  Lawton  was  killed  at  San  Mateo,  P.  I. 

1900  January  2— Great  Drainage  Canal  opened  at  Chicago. 

January  16— The  United  States  Senate  ratified  the  treaty  for  the  parti¬ 
tion  of  Samoa. 

January  30— At  Frankfort,  Ky.,  Governor-elect  William  Goebel  was 
shot  and  mortally  wounded  by  an  assassin. 

February  5— The  U.  S.  Senate  ratified  the  Hague  treaty.  Secretary 
Hay  and  Ambassador  Pauncefote  signed  abrogation  of  Clayton-Bul- 
wer  treaty  provisions  that  prevented  building  of  Nicaragua  Canal. 

March  3 — Sixty  thousand  men  reported  to  be  on  a  strike  at  Chicago. 

March  13— Great  Britain  declined  offer  of  mediation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  Boer  war. 

March  14 — President  McKinley  signed  the  Gold-Standard  Currency  bill. 

March  19 — The  U.  8.  Supreme  Court  sustained  the  Texas  Anti-Trust  law. 

April  11 — President  McKinley  signed  the  Porto  Rico  Tariff  and  Civil 
Government  bill,  and  appointed  Charles  H.  Allen  governor  of  the 
island.  • 

May  4— Sanford  B.  Dole  was  appointed  Governor  of  Hawaii. 

May  21 — Secretary  Hay  informed  Boer  envoys  that  the  United  States 
had  done  all  it  could  in  the  way  of  intervention,  and,  although  desir¬ 
ous  of  peace,  was  bound  to  remain  neutral. 

June  8 — Christians  massacred  by  Boxers  in  China  and  mission  stations 
menaced. 

June  9 — The  United  States  orders  two  warships  to  Taku. 

June  19 — American  transport  landed  1,200  United  States  soldiers  at 
Taku 

June  21— General  MacArthur  issued  President|McKinley’s  proclamation 
of  amnesty  to  all  Filipinos  who  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  have 
not  violated  rules  of  war.  McKinley  and  Roosevelt  nominated  for 
President  and  Vice-President  by  Republican  National  Convention. 

June  30—  Steamship  and  dock  fire  at  Hoboken,  N.J.,  opposite  New  York 
City.  Over  200  lives  lost,  and  more  than  $  10,000,000  of  property 
destroyed. 

July  6— William  Jennings  Bryan  and  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  nominated  by 
the  National  Democratic  and  Silver  Republican  Conventions  as  can¬ 
didates  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

July  9— Americans,  British,  Russians  and  Japanese  attack  Tientsin  and 
capture  Chinese  positions. 

July  13— The  allies  repulsed  by  the  Chinese  at  Tientsin,  the  Ninth 
United  States  Infantry  being  cut  to  pieces  and  Colonel  Liscum  killed. 

July  14— The  allies  stormed  and  captured  Tientsin. 

July  19— The  Chinese  Emperor  appealed  to  President  McKinley  for 


peace. 

July  23— President  McKinley  replied  to  Chinese  appeal  for  peace,  stating 
that  the  only  object  of  the  United  States  was  to  protect  its  legation 
and  its  citizens  in  China. 

Aug  14,  15— Allied  American,  British,  Russian  and  Japanese  forces 
attacked  and  captured  Peking  and  released  the  besieged  foreign  lega¬ 
tions. 

August  19 — A  force  of  500  Americans,  375  British  and  200  Japanese 
attacked  a  strong  force  of  Boxers,  six  miles  south  of  Tientsin,  killing 
300,  taking  64  prisoners  and  putting  the  rest  to  flight. 

September  8— A  great  hurricane  destroyed  over  6,000  lives  and  property 
valued  at  $15,000,000,  at  Galveston,  Texas. 

September  17 — Strike  of  the  anthracite  coal  miners  in  Pennsylvania 
was  begun  and  112,000  men  quit  work. 

October  13— The  striking  miners,  in  convention  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  vote 
to  accept  10  per  cent  increase  offered,  provided  the  advance  be  con¬ 
tinued  till  April  1,  1901,  and  the  sliding  scale  be  abolished. 

October  17 — The  great  strike  in  the  anthracite  regions  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  began  September  17,  was  practically  ended. 

November  6— President  McKinley  re-elected  with  Theodore  Roosevelt 


as  Vice-President. 

November  28— U.  S.  cruiser  Yosemite  lost  in  a  typhoon  off  Guam. 

December  20 — The  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  ratified  by  United  States 
Senate  with  several  amendments. 

[901  January  19— Hazing  was  abolished  at  West  Point  by  an  agreement 
signed  by  the  cadets. 

February  20— The  Chinese  agreed  to  all  the  terms  of  the  allied  powers, 
who  demanded  indemnities  amounting  to  about  $400,000,000. 

March  4— Second  inauguration  of  President  McKinley. 

March  13— Ex-President  Benjamin  Harrison  died  at  Indianapolis. 

March  23— Aguinaldo  captured  by  General  Frederick  Funston. 

April  9— Aguinaldo  signed  peace  manifesto  at  Manila. 

Anril  17— Great  railroad  combination  completed  at  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Mav  3— A  great  fire  wasted  Jacksonville,  Fla. ;  loss,  $10,000,000. 

June  22— General  Chaffee  was  appointed  Military  Governor  of  the 


Philippines. 


September  6 — President  McKinley  was  shot  twice  and  mortally 
wounded  by  an  assassin,  Leon  Czolgosz,  while  in  the  Temple  of 
Music,  Pan-American  Exposition,  Buffalo. 

September  12 — The  sessions  of  the  Admiral  Schley  Court  of  Inquiry 
were  begun  at  Washington. 

September  14 — President  McKinley  died  from  his  wounds  at  the  home 
of  John  G.  Milburn,  at  Buffalo.  Vice-President  Roosevelt  took  the 
oath  of  office  as  President  of  the  United  States. 

September  24 — Leon  Czolgosz,  the  assassin  of  President  McKinley,  was 
convicted  at  Buffalo  and  sentenced  to  death  in  the  electric  chair. 

October  29— Czolgosz,  the  assassin,  was  electrocuted  at  Auburn  State 
Prison,  New  York. 

November  2— The  Pan-American  Exposition  at  Buffalo  closed. 

November  8— The  Isthmian  Canal  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  was  signed  by  Secretary  Hay  and  Lord  Pauncefote. 

December  13— The  decision  of  the  Schley  Court  of  Inquiry  was  made 
public. 

1902  January  20 — President  Roosevelt  submitted  to  Congress  the  report  of 

the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  and  recommended  the  purchase  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Company’s  rights  for  $40,000,000. 

February  9 — Fire  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  destroyed  $8,000,000  of  property 
and  rendered  1,000  families  homeless. 

February  17 — The  United  States  Senate  ratified  treaty  with  Denmark 
for  the  purchase  of  West  Indian  islands. 

February  23,  March  11 — Prince  Henry,  of  Prussia,  visted  the  U.  8.  to 
attend  the  launching  of  the  Emperor  William’s  yacht  Meteor. 

May  6 — Rear  Admiral  William  T.  Sampson  died. 

May  12— The  great  anthracite  coal  strike  in  Pennsylvania  began. 

July  4 — President  Roosevelt  issued  orders  establishing  civil  government 
in  the  Philippines  and  granting  amnesty  for  political  prisoners. 

August  20 — United  States  naval  manoeuvers  off  New  England  coast 
began  and  continued  three  weeks 

September  17 — Secretary  Hay  addressed  note  to  powers  signatory  to 
Berlin  treaty  urging  relief  for  Roumanian  Jews. 

September  18— Lieutenant  Peary,  Arctic  explorer,  arrived  at  Sydney, 
C.  B.,  having  penetrated  as  far  north  as  84°  17',  northwest  of  Cape 
Hecla. 

October  14— The  decision  of  the  Hague  tribunal  in  the  Piu.3  Fund  case, 
adverse  to  Mexico  and  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  was  announced. 

October  16 — President  Roosevelt  appointed  a  commission  to  investigate 
and  settle  questions  involved  in  the  coal  strike. 

October  21— A  conventionlof’coal-.mine  workers  at;Wilks-Barre  declared 
the  strike  off.  The  Samoan  controversy  was  decided  by  King  Oscar, 
of  Sweden,  adversely  to  the  United' States  and  England,  and  in  favor 
of  Germany. 

October  22 — The  Danish  Upper  House  rejected  the  treaty  to  cede  the 
Danish  West  Indian  Islands  to  the  United  States. 

November  8 — The  Reciprocity  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Newfoundland  was  signed. 

December  7 — Thomas  B.  Reed,  ex-Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  died  at  Washington. 

December  13 — Mrs.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  died  at  Washington. 

December  20 — Great  Britain  and  Germany  requested  President  Roose¬ 
velt  to  act  as  arbitrator  in  case  of  claims  against  V enezuela. 

December  26 — At  suggestion  of  President  Roosevelt,  the  powers  con¬ 
cerned  agreed  to|submit  the  V enezuelan  dispute  to  the  Hague  tribunal. 

December  31— President  Castro’s  acceptance  of  the  proposal  to  submit 
the  dispute  to  the  Hague  tribunal  received  at  Washington. 

1903  January  1— Greetings  were  transmitted  over  the  new  cable  from 

Hawaii  to  President  Roosevelt. 

January  15 — The  President  signed  bill  suspending  duties  on  coal  for 
one  year,  and  putting;  anthracite  permanently  on  the  free  list. 

Janaary  18 — President  Roosevelt  sent  greeting  to  King  Edward  VII.  by 
wireless  telegraphy,  from  the  Marconi  station  at  Wellfleet,  Mass., 
to  the  Poldhu  station,  Cornwall,  England. 

January  21— President  Roosevelt  signed  bill  for  reorganization  of  the 
militia  system. 

January  22 — The  Panama  Canal  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Colombia  was  signed  at  Washington. 

January  24 — A  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  mixed  commission  to  determine  the  Alaskan  boundary, 
was  signed  at  Washington. 

February  14— President  Roosevelt  signed  bill  for  the  organization  of  a 
general  staff  in  the  army,  and  the  bill  creating  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Labor. 

February  24— President  Roosevelt  signed  agreement  with  Cuba  secur¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States  a  naval  station  at  Guantanamo  and  a  coaling 
station  at  Bahia  Honda. 

March  3 — Ratifications  of  Alaskan  boundary  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  were  exchanged  at  Washington. 

March  17 — The  United  States  Senate,  in  special  session,  ratified  the 
Panama  Canal  treaty. 

March  18 — The  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission  submitted  its  report 
to  President  Roosevelt. 

March  19— The  United  States  Senate  ratified  the  Cuban  Reciprocity 
treaty,  with  amendments. 

March  20— The  Mississippi  River  reached  the  greatest  height  ever 
known  at  New  Orleans,  19.8  feet. 

March  28 — The  Cuban  Senate  adopted  the  Reciprocity  treaty  as  amended 
by  the  United  States  Senate. 

March  31 — Ratifications  of  the  Reciprocity  treaty  between  Cuba  and  the 
United  States  were  exchanged  at  Washington. 

April  1 — The  award  of  the  Coal  Strike  [Commission  went  into  effect  in 
the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania. 

April  3 — President  Roosevelt  spoke  in  Chicago  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
and  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  the  University  of  Chicago. 

April  9— The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  at  St.  Paul, 
decided  that  the  Northern  Securities  Company  is  an  illegal  combina¬ 
tion  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  enjoined  it  from  exercising  any  control 
over  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern  Railroad  Companies. 

April  12— The  Reina  Christina,  Admiral  Montojo’s  flagship  in  Manila 
Bay,  was  raised  and  beached ;  the  skeletons  of  eighty  of  the  crew 
were  found  in  the  hull. 

April  18 — The  cruiser  West  Virginia,  a  22-knot  ship,  of  the  United  States 
navy,  was  launched  at  Newport  News,  Va. 

April  30— The  grounds  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  at  St. 
Louis,  were  formally  dedicated. 
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1903  May  1— The  British  case  of  the  Alaskan  boundary  dispute  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Ambassador  Choate  in  London,  and  the  case  of  the  United 
States  to  the  British  ambassador  at  Washington. 

May  12— Richard  Henry  Stoddard,  American  poet  and  essayist,  died, 
aged  78. 

May  18— China  declined  the  proposals  of  the  U.  S.  and  Japan  to  open 
Manchurian  towns  to  foreign  trade,  on  the  ground  of  Russian  op¬ 
position. 

May  20— Postmaster-General  Payne  canceled  the  promotions  of  over 
three  thousand  postal  clerks. 

May  21— President  Roosevelt  took  part  in  the  laying  of  the  corner 
stone  of  a  monument  to  Lewis  and  Clark,  at  Portland,  Oregon. 

May  22 — The  treaty  between  the  U.  S.  and  Cuba,  embodying  the  Platt 
amendment,  was  signed  at  Havana  by  representatives  of  the  two 
governments. 

May  25— Tornadoes  in  Southern  Nebraska  killed  fifteen  persons,  in¬ 
jured  many  others,  and  destroyed  property  valued  at  $100,000. 

May  27— The  International  Arbitration  Conference  met  at  Lake 
Mahonk,  N.  Y. 

May  28— The  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  formally  enacted  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Confession  of  Faith. 

May  30— An  equestrian  statue  of  General  Sherman  by  St.  Gaudens  was 
unveiled  in  New  York  city. 

May  30-31— Floods  in  the  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Des  Moines  Rivers 
caused  the  loss  of  more  than  100  lives  and  rendered  thousands  of 
persons  homeless;  the  property  losses  in  Kansas  estimated  at 
$17,000,000. 

June  1 — A  tornado  at  Gainesville,  Ga.,  caused  a  loss  of  more  than  100 
lives  and  a  property  loss  of  $500,000. 

June  4 — It  was  announced  that  an  imperial  prohibition  had  forced  the 
withdrawal  of  American  insurance  companies  from  Germany. 

June  6— A  cloudburst  at  Clifton,  S.  C.,  caused  the  loss  of  more  than 
50  lives  and  property  damage  to  manufacturing  villages  of  $3,500,000. 
June  7— Rain  broke  a  drought  of  fifty  days’  duration  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  U.  S. 

June  7-8— The  breaking  of  levees  at  East  St.  Louis  and  at  other  points 
on  the  Mississippi  River  near  St.  Louis,  caused  great  loss  of  life  and 
property. 

June  10— Federal  troops  were  ordered  to  Morenci,  Arizona,  to  subdue 
striking  miners  and  smelter  men. 

June  14— In  a  cloudburst  at  Heppner,  Oregon,  500  persons  were 
drowned;  damage  to  property  extensive. 

June  18— The  breaking  of  a  levee  flooded  thousands  of  acres  of  Louisi¬ 
ana  cotton  land,  rendering  about  5,000  persons  destitute. 

June  22 — President  Roosevelt  removed  from  office  Judge  Daniel  H. 
McMillan,  of  the  New  Mexico  Supreme  Court,  on  charges  of  im¬ 
morality. 

June  23 — The  new  Springfield  rifle  was  formally  adopted  by  the  U.  S. 

Government  for  all  branches  of  the  service. 

June  25— An  equestrian  statue  of  General  Joseph  was  unveiled  at  Boston. 
June  30 — By  an  explosion  in  a  coal  mine  at  Harms,  Wyoming,  235 
miners  were  killed. 

July  3— An  order  of  the  British  Board  of  Agriculture  forbade  the 
landing  of  American  hogs  and  New  England  cattle  in  England. 

July  4— The  first  message  around  the  world  was  sent  over  the  new 
Pacific  cable  from  San  Francisco  to  Manila,  by  President  Roosevelt 
at  Oyster  Bay. 

July  5-^A  flood  at  Jeannette,  Pa.,  caused  the  loss  of  75  lives  and  a 
property  loss  of  $1,500,000. 

July  10 — The  Russian  ambassador  in  London  refused  to  transmit  to 
the  Czar  a  petition  against  the  lynching  of  negroes  in  the  U.  S. 

July  15— Mr.  Riddle,  the  U.  S.  charge  d’  affaires  at  St.  Petersburg,  was 
instructed  by  Secretary  Hay  to  inquire  if  Russia  would  receive  the 
petition  on  the  Kishineff  massacre  signed  by  many  citizens  of  the 
U.  S. 

July  16 — The  Cuban  Senate  ratified  the  treaty  granting  to  the  U.  S. 
sites  for  naval  and  coaling  stations,  and  the  treaty  conceding  to 
Cuba  sovereignty  over  tbe  Isle  of  Pines. — It  was  announced  at  Wash¬ 
ington  that  China  and  Russia  had  given  pledges  to  onen  at  least  two 
Manchurian  ports  to  the  commerce  of  the  world. — Russia  replied  to 
the  inquiry  of  the  U.  S.  that  the  Kishineff  petition  would  be  neither 
received  nor  considered. 

July  17 — Secretaries  Root  and  Moody  constituted  a  joint  board  of  army 
and  navy  officers  to  pass  on  matters  requiring  the  cooperation  of  the 
two  services. 

July  20— The  Philippine  Government  began  the  circulation  of  the  new 
currency  authorized  by  Congress. 

July  22 — General  Cassius  M.  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  ex-U.  S.  Minister  to 
Russia  and  an  eminent  anti-slavery  leader,  died,  aged  93. 

July  22— The  bookbinders  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  threatened  to  strike  if  W.  A.  Miller,  the  assistant  foreman, 
whose  reinstatement  was  ordered  by  President  Roosevelt,  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  return  to  work. 

July  23— President  Roosevelt  refused  to  consider  the  charges  made  by 
the  bookbinders’  union  against  W.  A.  Miller,  assistant  foreman, 
whose  reinstatement  had  been  ordered. 

July  23— The  U.  S.  cruiser  Galveston  was  launched  at  Richmond.  Va. 
July  26 — The  battleship  Kearsarge  completed  her  long-distance  run 
across  the  Atlantic,  2,885  miles,  in  nine  days  four  and  a  half  hours, 
at  an  average  speed  of  13.1  knots  per  hour. 

July  27 — By  the  explosion  of  two  powder  magazines  near  Lowell, 
Mass.,  more  than  twenty  persons  were  killed  and  fifty  injured. 

July  30— The  joint  army  and  navy  general  board  held  its  first  meeting. 
Aug.  5— General  S.  B.  M.  Young  was  designated  by  President  Roose¬ 
velt  as  commanding  general  of  the  army  in  the  interval  between  the 
retirement  of  General  Miles,  on  August  8,  and  the  going  into  effect 
of  the  General  Staff  law,  on  August  15. 

Aug.  8 — Lieutenant-General  S.  B.  M.  Young  assumed  command  of  the 
army. 

Aug.  12— The  Colombian  Senate  rejected  the  treaty  with  the  U.  S.  for 
the  Panama  Canal. 

Aug.  15— The  new  General  Staff  of  the  army  was  organized  at  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Aug.  15— It  was  announced  that  Joseph  Pulitzer  had  given  $2,000,000  to 
found  a  school  of  journalism  in  connection  with  Columbia  Univer 
sity,  New  York  city. 


Aug.  17 — A  grand  review  of  U.  S.  battleships  and  cruisers  w^s  held  on 
Long  Island  Sound,  off  the  entrance  of  Oyster  Bay,  President  Roose¬ 
velt’s  summer  home. 

Aug.  20— The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  in  annual  encampment  at 
San  Francisco,  elected  Gen.  John  C.  Black  commander-in-chief. 

Aug.  22 — The  Reliance  won  the  first  race  for  the  America's  Cup  by  7 
minutes  3  seconds. 

Aug.  22— The  new  U.  S.  cruiser  Pennsylvania  was  launched  at  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Aug.  22— The  award  of  the  Alabama  Coal  Strike  Arbitration  commis¬ 
sion  increased  the  miners’  wages  two  and  one-half  cents  a  ton, 
granted  semi-monthly  payments,  compromised  the  eight-hour  daj 
question,  and  prohibited  boys  under  fourteen  entering  the  mines. 

Aug.  24— Lou  Dillon  trotted  a  mile  in  two  minutes  at  Readville,  Mass 

Aug.  25— The  Reliance  won  the  second  race  for  the  America’s  Cup  by  1 
minute  19  seconds. 

Aug.  27— President  Roosevelt  ordered  the  European  squadron  to 
Beirut,  to  support  any  demand  that  might  be  made  by  the  U.  S.  on 
Turkey. 

Sept.  3— The  Alaskan  Boundary  Commission  met  in  London ;  Lord 
Alverstone  was  made  chairman. 

Sept.  3 — Reliance  won  the  third  race  for  the  America's  Cup. 

Sept.  6— A  train  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  covered  128  milea 
in  125  minutes  between  Chicago  Junction,  Ohio,  and  Garrett,  Indiana, 

Sept.  12— The  armored  cruiser  Maryland  was  launched  at  Newport 
News. 

Sept.  15— The  Alaskan  Boundary  Commission  began  its  regular  ses¬ 
sions  in  London;  Attorney-General  Finlay  presented  the  Canadian 
case. 

Sept.  15 — The  National  Irrigation  Congress  met  at  Ogden,  Utah. 

Sept.  17— President  Roosevelt  made  an  address  at  the  dedication  of  a 
monument  to  New  Jersey  soldiers  on  the  battlefield  of  Antietam. 

Oct.  6— President  Roosevelt  appointed  three  American  members  of  an 
international  commission  to  consider  water  routes  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Atlantic. 

Oct.  7 — A  grand  jury  in  Tennessee  indicted  twenty-two  members  of  a 
mob  for  murder  in  the  second  degree  for  the  lynching  of  a  negro. 

Oct.  8— The  commercial  treaty  between  the  U.  S.  and  China  was  signed 
at  Shanghai. 

Oct.  15— President  Roosevelt  made  the  principal  address  at  the  unveil¬ 
ing  in  Washington  of  an  equestrian  statue  of  Sherman. 

Oct.  15— John  Alexander  Dowie,  “Elijah  the  Restorer,”  arrived  in 
New  York  city,  with  nearly  4,000  followers,  and  began  an  evangelistic 
campaign. 

Oct.  20— The  award  of  the  Alaskan  Boundary  Tribunal  in  London  sus¬ 
tained  all  the  main  contentions  of  the  U.  S.,  and  gave  to  Canada 
Pearse  Island  and  a  few  other  small  islands  in  the  Portland  Canal. 

Oct.  20— President  Roosevelt  issued  a  proclamation  convening  the 
Fifty-eighth  Congress  in  extra  session  on  November  9  to  consider 
the  commercial  treaty  with  Cuba. 

Oct.  24 — Lou  Dillon  trotted  a  mile  at  Memphis  in  1  minute 58%  seconds, 
breaking  the  world’s  record. 

Oct.  26— The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  decided  that  State  canals  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts. 

Oct.  28 — The  U.  S.  cruiser  Baltimore  was  ordered  to  Santo  Domingo  to 
protect  American  interests. 

Oct.  30— A  National  Employers’  Association  was  formed  at  Chicago, 
delegates  being  present  from  fifty -seven  cities. 

Oct.  31— President  Roosevelt  appointed  Governor  Sanford  B.  Dole  U. 
S.  District  Judge  for  Hawaii,  and  George  R.  Carter  to  succeed  Mr. 
Dole  as  Governor. 

Nov.  3 — Panama’s  independence  of  Colombia  was  proclaimed  ,  govern¬ 
ment  officials  were  seized  and  imprisoned. 

Nov.  4— The 'U.  S.  authorities  forbade  the  transportation  of  troops  of 
either  Panama  or  Colombia  on  the  Panama  railroad. 

Nov.  6 — The  U.  S.  Government  formally  recognized  and  entered  into 
relations  with  the  new  republic  of  Panama. 

Nov.  9 — The  provisional  government  of  Panama  appointed  a  commis¬ 
sion  to  negotiate  a  canal  treaty  with  the  U.  S. 

Nov.  9 — The  Fifty-eighth  Congress  met  in  special  session  ;  Joseph  G. 
Cannon,  of  Illinois,  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House. 

Nov.  16 — A  formal  protest  from  Colombia  against  the  action  of  the  U. 
S.  was  received  at  Washington. 

Nov.  18—  An  Isthmian  Canal  treaty  was  signed  at  Washington  by  Sec¬ 
retary  Hay  and  M.  Bunau-Varilla  of  the  republic  of  Panama. 

Nov.  19 — The  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives  passed  the  Cuban  reci¬ 
procity  bill  by  a  vote  of  335  to  21. 

Nov.  26 — The  new  de  facto  Government  of  Santo  Domingo  was  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  U.  S. 

Dec.  1— A  receiver  was  appointed  for  Dr.  John  Alexander  Dowie's  Zion 
City  (Illinois)  properties. 

Dec.  3 — The  new  Canal  treaty  with  the  U.  S.  was  ratified  at  Panama. 

Dec.  4 — Governor  Peabody  declared  martial  law  at  Cripple  Creek, 
Colorado. 

Dec.  8 — W.  R.  Davis,  U.  S.  consul  at  Alexandretta,  Turkey,  lowered  the 
flag  of  the  consulate  in  consequence  of  having  been  assaulted  by 
Turkish  officials. 

Dec.  16— The  U.  S.  Senate  passed  the  Cuban  reciprocity  bill  by  a  vote 
of  57  to  18. 

Dec.  17— President  Roosevelt  ' signed  the  Cuban  reciprocity  bill  an<V 
issued  a  proclamation  putting  the  treaty  into  effect  in  ten  days. 

Dec.  18 — The  U.  S.  Senate  ratified  the  commercial  treaty  with  China. 

Dec.  19— The  Turkish  Government  instructs  the  Governor  at  Alex 
andretta  to  apologize  to  Consul  Davis. 

Dec.  19 — The  new  East  River  bridge  was  formally  opened  by  Mayoi 
Low,  of  New  York  city. 

Dec.  30 — Nearly  600  lives  were  lost  in  the  Iroquois  Theater  fire  in 
Chicago. 

1904  Jan.  4— The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  decided  that  Porto  Ricans  are  not 
aliens. 

Jan.  9— The  commercial  treaties  between  China  and  the  U.  S.  and 
Japan  were  ratified  by  the  Chinese  Emperor. — Ex-Confederate  Gen¬ 
eral  and  ex-U.S.  Senator  from  Georgia,  John  B.  Gordon,  died,  aged  72. 

Jan.  11 — The  U.  S.  Senate  confirmed  the  nominations  of  William  H. 
Taft  to  be  Secretary  of  War  and  Luke  E.  Wright  to  be  Governor  of 
the  Philippines. 
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Jan.  13 — Ratifications  of  the  treaty  between  the  U.  S.  and  China  were 
exchanged  at  Washington,  and  the  treaty  put  into  effect  by  procla¬ 
mation  of  President  Roosevelt. 

Jan.  18 — The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  decided  that  negroes  cannot  be  de¬ 
barred  from  serving  on  grand  juries  in  cases  involving  crimes  com¬ 
mitted  by  negroes. 

Jan.  22 — A  tornado  destroyed  Moundville,  Ala.,  killing  37  persons. 

Jan.  25 — Nearly  200  miners  were  killed  as  the  result  of  a  coal-mine  ex¬ 
plosion  at  Cheswick,  Pa. 

Jan.  25 — Mrs.  Florence  Maybrick,  after  spending  nearly  15  years  in 
British  prisons,  convicted  of  poisoning  her  husband,  was  released 
on  parole. 

Feb.  1 — On  the  retirement  of  Elihu  Root  from  the  cabinet,  William  H. 
Taft  became  Secretary  of  War. 

Feb.  7-8 — Fire  in  Baltimore  destroyed  more  than  75  city  blocks,  cover¬ 
ing  140  acres. 

Feb.  15— Marcus  A.  Hanna,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Ohio,  died,  aged  67. 

Feb.  23— The  U.  S.  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  71  to  17,  ratified  the  Panama 
Canal  treaty. 

Feb.  26 — Ratifications  of  the  Panama  Canal  treaty  between  the  U.  S. 
and  Manama  were  exchanged  at  Washington. 

Feb.  26— Fire  in  the  business  center  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  caused  a  loss 
of  $2,5011,000. 

Feb.  27— The  Wisconsin  State  Capitol,  at  Madison,  wa«s  burned,  caus¬ 
ing  a  loss  of  about  $800,000. 

March  2— The  “  Bates  treaty”  with  the  Sultan  of  Sulu  was  abrogated. 

March  14 — The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  by  a  vote  of  5  to  4,  decided  that 
the  Northern  Securities  Company  is  an  illegal  combination. 

March  16 — Under  a  ruling  of  Commissioner  of  Pensions  Ware,  all  Civil 
War  veterans  62  years  of  age  are  entitled  to  pensions. 

March  18— The  U.  S  Senate  confirmed  the  nomination  of  Leonard 
Wood  to  be  a  Major-General. 

March  18 — The  bituminous  coal-miners  of  the  middle  west  returned  a 
majority  of  30,000  votes  against  a  strike. 

March  22 — The  U.  S.  Senate  ratified  the  treaty  with  Cuba,  embodying 
the  Platt  amendment. 

March  28— U.  S.  Senator  Joseph  R.  Burton,  of  Kansas,  was  convicted 
at  St.  Louis  of  accepting  fees  to  use  his  influence  with  the  Post- 
Office  Department  to  prevent  a  fraud  order  being  issued  against  the 
Rialto  Grain  and  Securities  Company. 

April  4— The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  coal  railroads  must 
answer  the  questions  asked  and  produce  the  contracts  required  by 
the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission. 

April  13— The  explosion  of  a  12-inch  gun  on  the  U.  S.  battleship  Mis¬ 
souri,  while  engaged  in  target  practice  off  Pensacola,  Fla.,  killed  5 
officers  and  27  enlisted  men. 

April  15 — The  U  S.  Senate  passed  a  bill  providing  a  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  Panama  Canal  zone. 

April  15 — Chicago  voted  by  an  overwhelming  majority  for  the  munic¬ 
ipal  ownership  of  the  street  railways. 

April  15 — It  was  announced  that  Andrew  Carnegie  has  established  a 
fund  of  $5,000,000  to  provide  for  those  who  risk  their  lives  for  others, 
and  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  sacrifice  their  lives 
for  others. 

April  27 — The  contract  for  the  transfer  of  the  Panama  Canal  property 
to  the  U.  S.  was  signed  at  Paris. 

April  30— The  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  was  formally  opened  at 
St.  Louis. 

April  30 — A  world’s  fair  special  train  on  the  Iron  Mountain  railroad  was 
wrecked  near  Kimmswick,Mo.,and  nearly  50  persons  killed  orinjured. 

May  7— Secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Shaw  signed  a  warrant  for 
$40,000,000  in  payment  of  Panama  Canal  property. 

May  14— Miss  Clara  Barton  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  American 
Red  Cross;  she  was  succeeded  by  Mrs.  John  A.  Logan. 

May  16 — The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  sustained  the  action  of  the  immi¬ 
gration  authorities  in  ordering  the  deportation  of  John  Turner,  the 
English  anarchist. 

May  20— On  account  of  the  kidnapping  of  Perdicaris,  an  American 
citizen,  by  Arabs,  the  whole  South  Atlantic  squadron  was  ordered 
to  Tangier. 

May  27 — A  tornado  destroyed  the  town  of  New  Liberty,  Illinois. 

May  27— The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the 
tax  on  oleomargarine. 

May  28 — The  U.  S.  rejected  the  demands  made  by  the  Arabian|brigands 
who  kidnapped  Ion  Perdicaris  in  Morocco. 

May  28 — U.  S.  Senator  Matthew  Stanley  Quay,  of  Pennsylvania,  died, 
aged  71. 

May  30 — President  Roosevelt  delivered  an  address  on  the  battlefield 
of  Gettysburg. 

June  1— The  U.  S.  Government  notified  the  Moorish  authorities  that 
Raisuli,  the  bandit  leader,  would  be  held  personally  responsible  for 
the  lives  of  his  captives,  Perdicaris  and  Varley,  and  that  his  execu¬ 
tion  will  be  demanded  if  the  prisoners  are  put  to  death 

June  3— Walter  J.  Travis,  an  American,  wins  the  golf  championship  of 
the  world. 

June  4— A  tornado  destroyed  several  towns  in  Oklahoma. 

June  6 — The  explosion  of  an  infernal  machine  beneath  a  station  plat¬ 
form  in  the  Cripple  Creek  mining  district  of  Colorado  killed  15  non¬ 
union  miners. 

June  8 — Six  of  the  striking  miners  in  the  Cripple  Creek  district,  Colo¬ 
rado,  were  killed  by  the  militia  and  15  taken  prisoners. 

June  8 — The  Cuban  Government  ratified  the  Isle  of  Pines  treaty  with 
the  U.  S. 

June  15— The  steamer  General  Slocum,  carrying  an  excursion  of  St. 
Mark's  German  Lutheran  Church.  New  York  city,  caught  fire  in  the 
East  River,  and  more  than  900  lives  were  lost,  most  of  the  victims 
being  women  and  children. 

June  23— The  Republican  National  Convention  at  Chicago  nominated 
Theodore  Roosevelt  for  President,  and  Charles  W.  Fairbanks  for 
Vice-President. 

June  24— President  Roosevelt  ordered  the  U.  S.  tariff  rates  extended 
to  and  post-offices  established  in  the  Panama  Canal  zone. 

June  24— Perdicaris  and  his  stepson  Varley,  having  been  released  by 
the  bandit  Raisuli.  arrived  at  Tangier. 

July  4— Judge  Beekman  Winthrop  was  inaugurated  Governor  of  Porto 
Rico. 


July  9— The  Democratic  National  Convention  at  St.  Louis  nominated 
Alton  Brooks  Parker,  of  New  York,  for  President  on  the  first  ballot. 

July  10 — The  Democratic  National  Convention  at  St.  Louis  nominated 
Henry  G.  Davis,  of  West  Virginia,  for  Vice-President. 

July  10— In  a  wreck  on  the  Erie  railroad,  at  Midvale,  N.  J.,  15  persons 
were  killed  and  50  injured. 

July  12— Fifty  thousand  employees  of  the  great  meat  packing  com¬ 
panies  of  the  U.  S.  went  on  a  strike  because  of  wage  reductions  af¬ 
fecting  unskilled  laborers,  and  a  meat  famine  was  threatened 
throughout  the  country. 

July  13— In  a  collision  on  the  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois  railroad 
near  Chicago,  20  persons  were  killed  and  25  injured. 

Aug.  1— The  U.  S.  Government  directed  Minister  Bowfen  to  protest 
against  the  seizure  of  asphalt  properties  by  the  Venezuelan  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Aug.  0 — The  American  squadron,  under  command  of  Rear-Admiral 
Jewel,  was  ordered  to  Smyrna  to  support  Minister  Leishman  in  his 
efforts  to  secure  recognition  of  the  rights  of  American  citizens  in 
Turkey. 

Aug.  8 — 76  persons  were  killed  and  many  others  injured  in  a  train 
wreck  caused  by  the  collapse  of  a  bridge  at  Dry  Creek,  Pueblo,  Colo¬ 
rado,  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  railroad. 

Aug.  14 — A  settlement  of  the  question  pending  between  the  U.  S.  and 
Turkey  was  announced,  Turkey  consenting  to  give  American  schools 
in  that  country  equal  right  with  those  under  the  protection  of  other 
powers. 

Aug.  17 — The  National  Encampment  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re¬ 
public  began  its  session  at  Boston. 

Aug.  27 — The  U.  S.  battleship  Louisiana  was  launched  at  the  Newport 
News  shipyard. 

Sept.  7— The  International  Geographic  Congress  was  opened  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  jrr' 

Sept.  8 — The  National  Executive  Board  of  the  Amalgamated  Meat 
Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  ordered  an  end  of  the-great  .beef 
strike  at  Chicago.  ;**■■■  unit  ./•■-  ■  ■ 

Sept.  8— Ex-Confederate  General  James  Longstreet  died,  aged -83. 

Sept.  24 — 75  persons  were  killed  and  125  injured  in  a  head-on  collision 
on  the  Southern  railway,  near  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Sept.  29— The  U.  S.  battleship  Connecticut  was  launched  at  the  New 
York  navy  yard.  • 

Sept.  30 — U.  S.  Senator  George  Frisbie  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  died, 
aged  78. 

Oct.  3 — The  thirteenth  International  Peace  Conference  opened  at 
Boston. 

Oct.  17 — President  Roosevelt  dismissed  Robert  S.  Rodie,  head  of  the 
steamboat  inspection  service  at  New  York,  and  steps  were  taken 
toward  the  removal  of  the  other  inspectors  found  guilty  of  negli¬ 
gence  in  regard  to  the  General  Slocum  disaster  on  June  15. 

Oct.  27— The  New  York  Subway  was  opened  from  City  Hall  to  West 
145th  Street. 

Oct.  30— The  U.  S.  Government  sent  to  the  powers  signatory  to  The 
Hague  conference  a  preliminary  note  suggesting  that  another  con¬ 
ference  meet  to  further  consider  questions  of  international  law 
which  would  tend  to  minimize  the  horrors  of  war. 

Nov.  2— Miss  Eva  Booth  was  appointed  Commander  of  the  Salvation 
Army  in  the  United  States. 

Nov.  8— The  Republican  Presidential  ticket  was  chosen  by  a  great 
popular  and  electoral  majority. 

Nov.  9 — President  Roosevelt  announced  his  determination  not  to  be  a 
candidate  for  another  term. 

Nov.  10— The  battleship  New  Jersey  was  launched  at  Quincy,  Mass. 

Nov.  23— The  U.  S.  cruiser  Pennsylvania  established  a  new  record  for 
the  navy  by  making  an  average  of  22.43  knots  an  hour. 

Dec.  3— The  U.  S.  armored  cruiser  Tennessee  was  launched  at  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Dec.  8— Mrs.  Cassie  Chadwick,  millionaire  swindler,  was  arrested  and 
imprisonedin  the  Tombs,  New  York. 

Dec.  13— The  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives,  by  a  large  majority,  voted 
to  impeach  Judge  Charles  Swayne  of  the  U.  S.  Court  of  the  North¬ 
ern  District  of  Florida. 

1905  Jan.  4— Attorney-General  Moody  made  an  argument  against  the  “  beef 
trust  ”  in  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 

Jan.  21 — A  protocol  was  signed  between  the  U.  S.  and  Santo  Domingo. 

Jan.  23 — An  outline  of  the  plan  of  the  U.  S.  Government  for  adminis¬ 
tering  the  finances  of  Santo  Domingo  was  made  public. 

Jan.  24— The  U.  S.  Senate  was  sworn  in  by  the  Chief  Justice  as  a  court 
for  the  impeachment  trial  of  Judge  Swayne. 

Jan.  30— The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court, by  a  unanimous  decision,  declared 
the  beef  trust  illegal. 

Feb.  8— The  electoral  vote  was  canvassed  by,  both  branches  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  joint  session,  the  result  being  announced  as  336  for  Roose¬ 
velt  and  Fairbanks  and  140  for  Parker  and  Davis. 

Feb.  13— It  was  announced  at  Washington  that  the  arbitration  treaties 
between  the  U.  S.  and  foreign  powers  will  not  be  presented  to  the 
Governments  with  which  they  were  negotiated  as  amended  by  the 
U.  S  Senate. 

Feb.  15— The  Kansas  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  bill  for  a  State 
oil  refinery. 

Feb.  17— A  parcels-post  treaty  was  signed  between  theU.  S.  and  Great 
Britain. 

Feb.  17— Governor  Hoch,  of  Kansas,  signed  the  bill  appropriating 
$400,000  fora  State  oil  refinery. 

Feb.  21— A  special  federal  grand  jury  was  drawn  at  Chicago  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  beef  combine. 

Feb.  26— Fire  on  the  Illinois  Central  docks  at  New  Orleans  caused  a 
loss  of  $5,000,000. 

Feb.  26— A  coal  mine  explosion  at  Wilcoe,  West  Virginia,  killed  more 
than  20  persons. 

Feb.  27— The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  validity  of  the  Kansas 
anti-trust  law. 

Feb.  27— The  impeachment  trial  of  Judge  Swayne  before  the  U.  S. 
Senate  ends  in  a  verdict  of  acquittal  on  all  the  articles. 

March  1— Assurance  is  given  to  the  Haitian  minister  at  Washington 
that  the  U.  S.  has  no  intention  of  annexing  Santo  Domingo. 

March  4— Theodore  Roosevelt,  of  New  York,  and  Charles  W.  Fairbanks, 
of  Indiana,  were  inaugurated  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  U.S. 
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March  6— President  Roosevelt  nominated  George  B.  Cortelyou,  of 
New  York,  to  be  Postmaster-General,  and  renominated  the  other 
members  of  his  cabinet. 

March  6— Ex-U.  S.  Senator  John  H.  Reagan,  of  Texas,  the  last  surviv¬ 
ing  member  of  the  Confederate  cabinet,  died,  aged  86. 

March  16 — The  Colorado  Legislature  voted  to  install  Peabody  as  Gov¬ 
ernor  on  the  understanding  that  he  will  at  once  resign  in  favor  of 
Lieutenant-Governor  McDonald. 

March  17— Governor  Peabody,  of  Colorado,  resigned  office,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Lieutenant-Governor  J.  F.  McDonald. 

March  19 — Explosions  at  the  Rush  Run  and  Red  Ash  mines,  near  Thur¬ 
mond,  West  Virginia,  caused  the  loss  of  24  lives. 

March  20— Nearly  100  persons  were  killed  in  a  fire  resulting  from  an 
explosion  in  a  shoe  factory  at  Brocton,  Mass. 

March  21 — A  flood  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  rendered  1,000  persons  homeless 
and  caused  a  property  damage  of  $500,000. 

March  23 — Commander  Peary’s  new  Arctic  steamer  Roosevelt  was 
launched  at  Bucksport,  Maine. 

March  24— President  Castro,  of  Venezuela,  refused  the  American  de¬ 
mand  for  arbitration  of  the  asphalt  controversy. 

March  25 — U.  S.  Minister  Dawson  arranged  with  Santo  Domingo  for 
the  temporary  collection  of  revenue  by  a  U.  S.  Commissioner. 

March  25— A  protest  was  filed  against  the  acceptance  of  John  D.  Rocko- 
feller’s  gift  of  $100,000  by  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions. 

March  25 — The  Nebraska  Legislature  appropriated  $250,000  for  a  state 
binder-twine  factory. 

March  28 — President  Roosevelt  decided  to  accept  Santo  Domingo’s 
proposition  for  an  American  receiver  of  customs,  pending  final  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  treaty. 

March  29 — Italy  presented  an  ultimatum  to  Santo  Domingo,  but  with¬ 
drew  it  on  learning  of  the  American  receivership  plans. 

March  29 — The  general  counsel  for  the  Panama  railroad  purchased  for 
the  U.  S.  all  but  five  of  the  outstanding  shares  of  the  company. 

April  3 — A  gas  explosion  in  a  coal  mine  at  Ziegler,  Ill.,  entombed  50 
miners. 

April  10— The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  right  of  a  trial  by 
a  corpmon-l&w  jury  exists  in  Alaska. 

April  11 — The  Prudential  Committee  of  the  American  Board  of  Com¬ 
missioners  for  Foreign  Missions  formally  accepted  the  gift  of  $100,000 
from  John  D.  Rockefeller. 

April  24— Frank  G.  Bigelow,  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Wisconsin,  confessed  to  the  embezzlement  of  $1,500,000. 

May  1— At  Japan’s  request,  the  U.  S.  represented  to  China  the  danger 
of  a  breach  of  neutrality  by  the  presence  of  Russian  warships  in 
Chinese  harbors. 

May  2— A  strike  of  Chicago  teamsters  in  sympathy  with  one  of  the 
unions  of  garment  workers  reached  serious  proportions. 

May  2— Mayor  Weaver,  of  Philadelphia,  declares  his  opposition  to  the 
proposed  extension  of  the  lease  of  the  city  gas  works  for  75  years  for 
the  sum  of  $25,000,000. 

May  3— The  International  Railway  Congress  opened  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 

May  10 — President  Roosevelt  told  representatives  of  the  Chicago  strid¬ 
ing  teamsters  that  he  heartily  approved  of  Mayor  Dunne’s  efforts  to 
preserve  law  and  order. 

May  11— Twenty  persons  were  killed  and  more  than  one  hundred  in¬ 
jured  by  the  wreck  of  an  express  train  on  the  Pennsylvania  railroad 
near  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

May  17— The  yacht  race  across  the  Atlantic  from  Sandy  Hook  to  the 
Lizard  for  the  Kaiser’s  cup,  was  started  with  eleven  entries,  one 
German,  two  English,  and  the  rest  American. 

May  17— Twelve  thousand  immigrants,  chiefly  Italians,  arrived  at  the 
port  of  New  York  on  ten  liners. 

May  18— At  the  General  Convention  of  Baptists,  held  at  St.  Louis,  the 
constitution  of  a  permanent  convention  of  Northern  and  Southern 
Baptists  was  adopted. 

May  18— The  passage  of  the  75  years’  extension  of  the  gas  lease  by  the 
Philadelphia  Councils,  was  followed  by  rioting  in  the  Council 
chamber. 

May  29 — The  American  yacht  Atlantic  finished  first  in  the  trans-At¬ 
lantic  race  for  the  Kaiser’s  cup,  crossing  the  finish  line  off  the  Lizard 
12  days  4  hours  from  Sandy  Hook. 

June  1— The  Lewis  and  Clark  Centennial  Exposition  was  opened  at 
Portland,  Oregon. 

June  1— The  ordinance  extending  the  lease  of  the  Philadelphia  gas 
works  was  recalled  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Councils,  owing  to 
threat  of  veto  by  Mayor  Weaver  and  roused  public  sentiment. 

June  3 — Three  Russian  cruisers,  the  Aurora,  Oleg,  and  Jemchung,  under 
command  of  Rear-Admiral  Enquist,  entered  Manila  Bay,  badly  bat¬ 
tered  but  not  disabled. 

June  5 — Major-General  Corbin  notified  Rear-Admiral  Enquist  that  he 
must  sail  within  24  hours  or  intern  his  ships. 

June  5 — The  Pennsylvania  railroad  trains  broke  all  records  for  fast 
traveling  between  New  York  and  Chicago  by  making  the  run  of  897 
miles  in  16  hours  and  3  minutes. 

June  6— The  New  York  Central  railroad  announced  that  it  would  fol¬ 
low  the  lead  of  the  Pennsylvania  in  running  eighteen-hour  trains 
between  New  York  and  Chicago. 

June  7— William  W.  Karr,  accountant  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  disbursing  agent  for  the  government  bureaus  under  it  was  ar¬ 
rested  for  embezzlement  of  $46,000. 

June  8— Governor  Wright  cabled  to  Secretary  Taft  that  the  Russian 
cruisers  at  Manila  had  complied  with  notice  to  intern. 

June  9— By  the  sale  of  the  stock  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  So¬ 
ciety  belonging  to  the  estate  of  the  late  Henry  B.  Hyde,  its  founder, 
to  a  syndicate  of  which  Thomas  F.  Ryan  was  head,  the  control  of  the 
great  institution  with  its  $400,000,000  of  assets  passed  from  the  hands 
of  the  Hyde  family. 

June  9— The  text  of  an  identical  note  to  Japan  and  Russia  by  President 
Roosevelt  was  given  out  at  Washington  earnestly  calling  on  both 
governments  to  take  steps  to  secure  a  meeting  of  their  minds  on  the 
question  of  peace. 

June  10— Frank  G.  Bigelow,  who  stole  $1,500,000  from  the  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Wisconsin,  was  sentenced  to  ten  years  at  hard  labor. 

June  10— Japan  gave  notice  of  acceptance  Of  President  Roosevelt’s 


suggestion  that  the  belligerents  should  discuss  directly  and  ex¬ 
clusively  terms  of  peace. 

June  10— The  Russian  foreign  office  announced  the  Government's  wil¬ 
lingness  to  appoint  plenipotentiaries  as  soon  as  Japan  had  indicated 
her  terms. 

June  11— The  Pennsylvania  railroad  began  its  regular  eighteen-hour 
service  between  Chicago  and  New  York. 

June  19— The  New  York  Central  and  Lake  Shore  trains  made  their 
initial  trips  under  the  eighteen-hour  service  between  New  York  and 
Chicago,  the  actual  running  time  of  the  east  bound  train  being  15 
hours  and  56  minutes. 

June  21 — Twenty-one  persons  were  killed  and  many  injured  in  a  wreck 
of  the  New  York  Central  and  Lake  Shore  eighteen-hour  train  at 
Mentor,  Ohio,  caused  by  an  open  switch. 

June  22 — The  New  York  Central  railroad  abandoned  its  eighteen-hour 
service  between  New  York  and  Chicago,  and  returned  to  the  twenty- 
hour  schedule. 

June  25 — Russia  and  Japan  notified  President  Roosevelt  of  their  ap¬ 
pointment  of  plenipotentiaries  for  the  peace  conference  to  be  held  at 
Washington  about  August  10. 

June  25 — President  Roosevelt  ordered  the  Immigration  Bureau  to 
cease  discourteous  treatment  of  Chinese  immigrants. 

July  1 — Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  grandson  of  Jerome  Bonaparte  and 
grandnephew  of  Napoleon,  succeeded  Paul  Morton  as  Secretary  of 
the  Navy. 

July  1 — John  Hay,  Secretary  of  State,  died  at  Newbury,  N.  H.,  aged  67. 

July  4— U.  S.  Senator  John  H.  Mitchell,  of  Oregon,  was  found  guilty 
and  recommended  to  leniency  in  the  land  fraud  cases. 

July  6— Elihu  Root  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  to  succeed  John 
Hay,  deceased. 

July  16— Lieut.  Robert  E.  Peary  sailed  from  New  York  for  the  North 
Pole. 

July  19 — Chinese  boycott  against  American  goods  was  declared. 

July  21— Explosion  of  a  boiler  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Bennington,  in  San  Diego 
Harbor,  killed  28  men  and  injured  100  others. 

July  23— Daniel  S.  Lamont,  ex-Secretary  of  War,  died  at  Millbrook,  N. 
Y.,  aged  54. 

July  24— The  remains  of  John  Paul  Jones  were  placed  in  a  temporary 
vault  at  Annapolis,  Md. 

Aug.  10— President  Roosevelt  addressed  a  large  meeting  of  miners  at 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

Aug.  28— Edwin  I.  Holmes,  Jr.,  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  indicted  in  the  Government  cotton  report  scandal. 

Sept.  5— A  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  by  the  Jap¬ 
anese  and  Russian  envoys. 

Sept.  6— The  New  York  legislative  committee  began  the  investigation 
of  life  insurance  companies. 

Sept.  11 — A  misplaced  switch  on  the  New  York  elevated  road  threw  a 
car  into  the  street,  killing  12  persons  and  injuring  40  others. 

Oct.  18— President  Roosevelt  departed  from  Washington  on  a  tour  of 
the  Southern  States. 

Oct.  31 — George  Bernard  Shaw’s  play,  “  Mrs.  Warren’s  Profession,” 
was  prohibited  by  the  police  authorities  in  New  York  City. 

Nov.  1— Prince  Louis,  of  Battenburg,  arrived  at  Annapolis  with  the 
British  cruiser  squadron  on  a  visit  to  American  waters. 

Dec.  11— Edward  Atkinson,  political  economist,  died  at  Boston,  Mass., 
aged  78. 

1906  Jan.  10 — William  Rainey  Harper,  president  of  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  died  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  aged  50. 

Jan.  17 — Marshall  Field,  merchant  and  multi-millionaire,  of  Chicago, 
died  in  New  York,  aged  70. 

Jan.  25— General  Joseph  Wheeler  died  at  New  York,  aged  70. 

Feb.  17 — Miss  Alice  Roosevelt  and  Representative  Nicholas  Long- 
worth,  of  Ohio,  were  married  at  the  White  House. 

March  4 — General  John  M.  Scofield  died  at  St.  Augustine, Fla.,  aged  75. 

March  4 — Meridian,  Miss.,  was  visited  by  a  destructive  cyclone. 

March  8— Six  hundred  Morosiwere  killed  in  battle  with  American 
troops  and  constabulary  near  Jolo,  P.  I. 

March  12 — The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  decided  that  witnesses  in  anti¬ 
trust  proceedings  cannot  be  excused  from  testifying  against  their 
corporations. 

March  16— Twenty-five  persons  were  killed  in  train  wreck  near  Adobe, 
Col.,  on  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad. 

March  26— Nine  persons  were  killed  and  thirteen  injured  in  a  train 
wreck  on  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad,  west  of  Casper,  Wyo. 

April  14— President  Roosevelt  made  an  address  at  Washington  on 
“  the  man  with  the  muckrake,”  and  advocated  an  inheritance  tax. 

April  18-19— Earthquake  and  fire  destroyed  a  large  part  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Loss  $400,000,000, 

April  24— The  remains  of  John  Paul  Jones  were  reinterred  at  Annap¬ 
olis,  Md. 

April  27— Benjamin  Franklin  Bi-Century  was  celebrated  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

May  14 — Carl  Schurz,  soldier,  author  and  journalist,  ex-Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  died  at  New  York  City,  aged  77. 

May  28— Eight  persons  were  killed  and  twenty-two  injured  in  a  train 
wreck  on  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad,  in  Louisville  Ky. 

June  3— Eleven  persons  were  killed  and  seventy-five  injured  by  the 
overturning  of  an  electric  car  at  Providence,  R.  I. 

June  11— Public  schools  were  opened  in  the  Philippines,  with  half  a 
million  pupils  in  attendance. 

June  16— President  Roosevelt  signed  the  Oklahoma  and  Arizona  State¬ 
hood  bills. 

June  21— The  U.  S.  Senate  approved  of  the  lock  canal  for  Panama. 

July  16 — Japanese  seal  poachers  were  killed  by  Americans  in  Alaskan 
waters. 

July  21— Russell  Sage,  financier,  died  at  Lawrence  Beach,  N.  Y.,  aged  89. 

July  27— Secretary  Root  addressed  the  Pan-American  conference  of 
American  Republics  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Aug.  8 — The  Standard  Oil  Company  was  indicted  at  Chicago  for  re¬ 
ceiving  rebates. 

Aug.  13 — A  riot  occurred  at  Browsville,  Texas,  in  which  negro  soldiers 
of  the  U.  S.  Army  killed  and  wounded  several  persons. 

Aug.  24 — The  Standard  Oil  Company  was  indicted  by  a  Federal  grand 
jury  at  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  for  accepting  unlawful  concessions  in 
railroad  rates. 
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1906  Aug.  24 — President  Roosevelt  ordered  a  simplified  form  of  spelling  in 

the  Government  Printing  Office. 

Aug.  30 — William  J.  Bryan  arrived  In  New  York  from  abroad,  and  was 
given  a  jiopular  reception, 

Sept.  8 — President  Palma  appealed  to  the  United  States  for  interven¬ 
tion  in  Cuba. 

Sept.  13 — American  troops  landed  at  Havana,  but  were  withdrawn. 

Sept.  20 — General  James  Smith  was  installed  as  Governor  of  the  Phil¬ 
ippine  Islands. 

Sept.  22 — Anti-negro  riots  at  Atlanta,  Ga,,  resulted  in  lynchings.  The 
city  was  placed  under  martial  law. 

Sept.  28— President  Palma,  of  Cuba  resigned. 

Sebt.  29 — Secretary  Taft  proclaimed  United  States  intervention  in 
Cuba,  and  himself  as  Provisional  Governor. 

Oct.  2 — The  Sugar  Trust  was  indicted  at  New  York  for  accepting  rail¬ 
road  rebates. 

Oct.  6 — The  automobile  race  for  the  Vanderbilt  Cup  on  Long  Island 
was  won  by  Wagner  for  France. 

Oct.  12 — Charles  E.  Magoon  assumed  the  Provisional  Governorship  of 
Cuba. 

Oct.  15— A  rehearing  in  the  case  of  Senator  Burton,  of  Kansas,  was 
denied  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  and  his  imprisonment  began. 

Oct.  15 — Japanese  were  excluded  from  the  regular  nublic  schools  of 
San  Francisco. 

Oct.  16— Virginia  Howell  Davis,  widow  of  Jefferson  Davis,  died  at  New 
York  City,  aged  80. 

Oct.  17 — The  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  was  con¬ 
victed  at  New  Y'ork  of  rebating  rates,  in  violation  of  law. 

Oct.  19 — The  Standard  Oil  Company,  of  Ohio,  was  convicted  at  Findlay 
of  violating  the  Ohio  anti-trust  law. 

Nov.  8 — President  Roosevelt  departed  on  a  visit  to  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama. 

Nov.  11 — Mrs.  Esther  S.  Damon,  the  last  surviving  widow  of  a  Revo¬ 
lutionary  soldier,  died  at  Plymouth,  Vt.,  aged  92  years. 

Nov.  12 — Fifty-nine  immigrants  were  killed  and  fifty-two  injured  in  a 
train  wreck  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  at  Woodville,  Md. 

Nov.  15— President  Roosevelt  visited  the  city  of  Panama,  the  first  time 
a  President  of  the  United  States  ever  passed  beyond  the  jurisdiction 
of  its  flag. 

Nov.  18— The  mayor  of  San  Francisco  was  indicted  for  extorting  money 
from  restaurant  keepers. 

Nov.  21— Negro  battalion  in  the  25th  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army,  concerned 
in  the  Brownsville,  Texas,  riots,  was  disbanded  by  Presidential 
order  “  without  honor.” 

Nov.  21 — President  Roosevelt  landed  in  Porto  Rico. 

Nov.  29— A  wreck  on  the  Southern  Railway  near  Lawyers,  Va.,  killed 
Samuel  Spencer,  president  of  the  road,  and  a  number  of  others. 

Dec.  5 — The  Lower  House  of  Congress  passed  the  bill  authorizing  na¬ 
tional  banks  to  make  loans  on  real  estate. 

Dec.  10— The  Noble  Peace  Prize  was  awarded  at  Christiania,  Norway, 
to  President  Roosevelt. 

Dec.  12 — The  U.  S.  Senate  confirmed  the  nominations  of  William  H. 
Moody  to  be  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Charles  J. 
Bonaparte  to  be  Attorney  General,  Victor  H.  Metcalf  to  be  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  and  Oscar  S.  Straus  to  be  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor. 

Dec.  14— U.  S.  House  of  Representatives,  by  a  vote  of  142  to  25,  adopted 
an  amendment  to  the  Legislature  Appropriation  bill  prohibiting 
simplified  spelling  in  Congressional  documents. 

Dec.  14— The  President  withdrew  his  order  requiring  the  Public  Printer 
to  use  the  simplified  spelling  in  publications  of  the  executive  de¬ 
partments. 

Dec.  14— The  Lower  House  of  Congress  passed  the  Legislative,  Execu¬ 
tive,  and  Judicial  Appropriation  bill,  with  an  amendment  raising 
the  salaries  of  the  Vice-President,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and 
members  of  the  Cabinet  to  $12,000  a  year.  By  an  amendment 
adopted  Jan.  18,  1907,  the  salaries  of  Senators  and  Representatives 
were  increased  to  $7,500  a  year.  The  amendment  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate  Jan.  23d. 

Dec.  18 — The  President’s  message  transmitting  Secretary  Metcalf’s  re¬ 
port  on  the  Japanese  in  San  Francisco  was  read  in  both  branches  of 
Congress. 

Dec.  30 — Forty-five  persons  were  killed  and  about  one  hundred  injured 
in  a  train  wreck  on  the  Baltimore  aud  Ohio  Railroad  near  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

1907  Jan.  1 — The  new  Federal  Pure  Food  and  Drug  law  went  into  effect 

throughout  the  United  States. 

Jan  1 — Charles  E.  Hughes  was  inaugurated  Governor  of  New  York. 

Jan.  7 — Postmaster-General  Cortelyou  announced  his  retirement  as 
chairmau  of  the  Republican  National  Committee. 

Jan.  14— President  Roosevelt  sent  a  message  to  congress  insisting  upon 
his  stand  in  dismissing  the  negro  troops  from  the  army  on  account 
of  the  Brownsville  affair,  but  revoking  that  part  of  the  order  which 
barred  the  discharged  men  from  civil  employment  under  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Jan.  15 — The  U.  S.  Senate  confirmed  the  nominations  of  George  B.  Cor¬ 
telyou  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Treasurv,  James  R.  Garfield,  to  be  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Interior,  George  Von  L.  Meyer  to  be  Postmaster-General 
and  Herbert  Knox  Smith  to  be  Commissioner  of  Corporations. 

Jan.  17 — Lower  House  of  Congress  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  send  the  supply-ship  Celtic  with  relief  for  the  people  of 
Jamaica. 


Jan.  19— Governor  Swettenham,  of  Jamaica,  peremptorily  requested 
that  the  American  troops  be  withdrawn  from  relief  work  at  Kings¬ 
ton,  and  the  warships  under  Admiral  Davis  sailed  away  from  the 
harbor. 

Jan.  19— The  “  Big  Four  ”  passenger  train  was  wrecked  at  Sandford, 
Ind.,  by  the  explosion  of  a  car  load  of  powder;  22  bodies  were  taken 
from  the  wreck. 

Jan.  24.— General  Russell  A.  Alger,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Michigan,  died, 
aged  71. 

Feb.  16 — A  New  York  Central  train  drawn  by  electric  motors,  left  the 
track  near  Williamsbridge,  New  York  City,  killing  20  passengers 
and  injuring  150  others. 

Feb.  20— The  U.  S.  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  42  to  28,  confirmed  the  title  of 
Reed  Smoot,  of  Utah,  to  his  seat. 

Feb.  25— British  ambassador  Brice  was  received  by  President  Roose¬ 
velt  at  the  White  House. 

March  5 — General  William  Booth,  head  of  the  Salvation  Army,  arrived 
in  the  United  States  from  England. 

March  9 — John  Alexander  Dowie,  founder  of  the  Christian  Catholic; 
Church  in  Zion,  died,  aged  59. 

March  14— President  Roosevelt  issued  orders  for  the  exclusion  of  Jap¬ 
anese  laborers  from  the  U.  S.,  and  the  dismissal  of  suits  against  the: 
San  Francisco  school  board. 

March  21— American  marines  were  landed  in  Honduras  from  the  gun¬ 
boat  Marietta  to  protect  the  interests  of  citizens  of  the  U.  S.  in  the 
war  in  Central  America. 

March  28— Twenty-six  persons  were  killed  by  the  derailment  of  a  train 
on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  near  Colton,  Cal. 

March  31— Galusha  A.  Grow,  father  of  the  Homestead  law, and  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  during  the  Civil  War,  died  at  New 
York  City,  aged  83. 

April  2 — James  J.  Hill  resigned  as  president  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railroad,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Louis  W.  Hill. 

April  8— The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  Isle  of  Pines  is  not 
American  Territory. 

April  8 — A  convention  was  concluded  between  the  United  States  and. 
England  providing  for  a  Canadian  boundary  commission. 

April  14— A  national  arbitration  and  peace  Congress  was  opened  in. 
New  York  City. 

April  19 — Fire  destroyed  the  city  of  Iloilo,  Island  of  Panay,  P.  I.,  ren¬ 
dering  20,000  people  homeless. 

April  20— President  Roosevelt  opened  the  Jamestown  Exposition,  and 
reviewed  the  naval  parade  at  Hampton  Roads. 

April  26— Mr.  Rockefeller  gave  $2,000,000  in  land  to  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

April  28— Eight  persons  were  killed,  a  village  destroyed,  and  crops 
ruined  by  a  tornado  in  Texas. 

April  30 — The  United  States  transport  Bedford  sailed  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  for  China  with  4,000,000  pounds  of  flour  for  the  famine  sufferers.. 

May  2— A  statue  of  General  McClellan  was  unveiled  at  Washington. 

May  2— General  Kuroki  and  staff,  representatives  of  Japan  to  the 
Jamestown  Exposition,  arrived  in  Seattle. 

May  5— A  strike  tied  up  the  street  railways  in  San  Francisco. 

May  6— Rev.  John  Watson  (“  Ian  Maclareh  ”)  died  at  Mount  Pleasant, 
Iowa. 

May  8— Eight  men  were  shot  in  the  street  railway  strike  riots  in  San 
Francisco. 

May  9— The  trial  of  William  D.  Haywood,  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  on  a  charge  of  the  murder  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Frank  Steunenberg,  began  in  Bois€. 

May  10 — General  Kuroki  was  received  by  President  Roosevelt,  and 
entertained  at  dinner  by  Secretary  Taft. 

May  11— Thirty  persons,  members  of  a  Mystic  Shrine  excursion  party, 
were  killed  in  a  railroad  wreck  at  Honda,  Cal. 

May  12— The  Illinois  Legislature,  at  an  all-night  session,  passed  a  new 
charter  for  Chicago. 

May  13— The  300th  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  first  English  set¬ 
tlers  at  Jamestown  was  celebrated  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition. 

May  14 — The  New  York  State  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  37  to  7,  passed  over 
Mayor  McClellan’s  veto,  the  bill  to  equalize  the  pay  of  men  and 
women  teachers  in  New  York  City. 

May  15— Abraham  Ruef,  political  boss  of  San  Francisco,  pleaded  guilty 
to  an  indictment  for  extortion. 

May  16— The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  pleaded  guilty  to 
a  rebate  charge  in  New  York,  and  paid  a  fine  of  $20,000. 

May  18 — The  most  sensational  whipping  in  the  history  of  the  State  took 
place  in  the  workhouse  at  Wilmington,  Del.  Nine  men  were  stripped 
to  the  waist,  and  each  subjected  to  from  five  to  forty  lashes. 

May  23— 1 The  U.  S.  submarine  boat  Lake  was  given  its  submarine  test 
at  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  established  a  record  in  America  for  voluntary 
deep  submergence  with  a  crew  on  board, going  to  a  depth  of  138  feet. 

May  24 — The  grand  jury  at  San  Francisco  returned  89  indictments  for 
bribery  against  Mayor  Schmitz,  Abe  Ruef,  and  officials  of  the  street 
railway,  telephone,  and  gas  companies. 

May  25— Prince  Louis,  of  Italy,  better  known  as  the  Duke  d’  Abruzzi, 
famous  arctic  explorer,  who  came  to  America  with  the  Italian  fleet 
as  Italy’s  representative  in  the  opening  ceremonies  of  the  James¬ 
town  Exposition,  was  given  formal  welcome  to  New  York  City. 

May  25 — The  annual  regatta  of  the  American  Rowing  Association,  pop¬ 
ularly  known  as  the  American  Henley,  began  on  the  Schuylkill  in 
Fairmont  Park,  Philadelphia. 


A  LIST  OF  THE 


PRINCIPAL  SIGNS  AND  ABBREVIATIONS  IN  COMMON  USE 

«J3y  AuthorsJWtiting  on  such  Subjects  as  Require  a  Peculiar  Technical  Terminology, 

and  Typographical  Semiology. 


I.  ASTRONOMICAL. 

L  GREATER  PEA-NETS,  & C. 


« 


• 

J 

O,  or  © 

( 

9 

9 

*,  or  * 


The  Sun ;  Son’s  Longitude. 

New  Moon. 

First  Quarter;  Moon’s  Longitude. 
Full  Moon. 

Last  Quarter. 

Mercury. 

Venus. 

Fixed  Star. 


©,  ©  or  4 
S 
it 
9 


J}t,  or 
W,  or 
# 


S 

V 


The  Earth. 

Mars. 

Jupiter. 

Saturn. 

Uranus. 

Neptune. 

Comet. 


The  sign  O  is  derived  from  a  buckler  with  its  umbo ;  9  is  the  caduceus  of 
Mercury,  or  his  head  and  winged  cap ;  9,  a  looking-glass,  appropriately 
refers  to  the  vanity  of  Venus  ;  ©,  the  earth  and  its  equator;  ©  indicates  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe ;  the  sign  4  indicates  the  globe  and  cross  of  sover¬ 
eigns,  a  symbol  of  dominion ;  i,  the  symbol  of  Mars,  is  derived  from  the  head, 
helmet,  and  noddingplume  of  a  warrior,  or  a  shield  and  spear ;  E,  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  an  eagle,  with  expanded  wings,  or  the  initial  letter  of  the  Greek 
name  of  Jupiter,  with  a  line  through  it  as  a  mark  of  abbreviation ;  %  a  sickle, 
the  emblem  of  the  god  of  time ;  hh  the  initial  letter  of  Herschel,  the  discoverer 
of  Uranus  (by  whoso  name  the  planet  was  formerly  known),  with  a  planet 
suspended  from  the  crossbar ;  §  ,  the  sign  derived  from  that  for  the  sun  [O], 
together  with  a  part  of  that  for  Mars  [4] ;  W ,  a  trident,  the  emblem  of  Nep¬ 
tune,  the  god  of  the  sea. 


2.  MINOR  PLANETS. 


These  planets  were  formerly  designated  by  the  four  signs  here  given?, 
or  $  Ceres;  9,  or  ±  Pallas;  s  or  If  Juno;  t,  or  g  Vesta,  but  latterly  they 
are  all  commonly  designated  by  numbers  indicating  the  order  of  their  dis¬ 
covery,  and  their  symbol  is  a  small  circle  or  oval  inclosing  this  number;  as, 
©, Ceres;  ©.Pallas;  ©.Juno;  ©,  Vesta:  and  the  like.  Sometimes  letters 
of  the  Greek  alphabet  are  used  in  connection  with  the  name  of  the  constel-, 
tation  in  which  the  star  or  planet  is  situated. 


8.  ZODIACAL  SIGNS. 


1.  T  Aries,  the  Ram. 

2,  8  Taurus,  the  Bull. 

8.  n,  a  Gemini,  the  Twins. 

4.  es  Cancer,  the  Crpb. 

5.  8  Leo,  the  Lion. 

6.  Virgo,  the  Virgin . 


7.  ==  Libra,  the  Balance. 

8.  H,  Scorpio,  the  Scorpion. 

9.  t  Sagittarius,  the  Archer. 

10.  V5  Capricornus,  the  Goat. 

11.  .w  Aquarius,  the  Waterman. 

12.  K  Pisces,  the  Fishes. 


These  twelve  signs  are  divided  into  four  groups  of  three  each— represent¬ 
ing  the  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter  seasons. 

f^“The  sign  r  is  derived  from  the  horns  of  a  ram  ;  8,  the  head  and  horns 
of  a  bull ;  n,  the  statues  of  Castor  and  Pollux  ;  o,  the  claws  of  a  crab ;  Q ,  a 
corruption  of  the  Greek  letter  Lambda,  the_  initial  of  Leon,  a  lion,  or  else  a 
representation  of  a  lion’s  tail ;  AH,  a  corruption  of  par,  the  first  syllable  of  the 
■Greek  word  for  virgin;  =2=,  a  balance ;  Rl,  the  legs  and  tail  of  a  scorpion  ;  t,  an 
arrow,and  a  small  portion  of  the  bow,  which  is  to  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of 
the  character;  v3,  a  character  combining 'the  letters  of  the  Greek  word 
tragos= a  goat;  waves  of  water;  K,  two  fishes  tied  together. 


4.  ASPECTS  AND  NODE?. 


5.  SIGNS  AND  ABBREVIATIONS  USED  IN  ASTRONOMICAL  CALCULATIONS 
AND  FORSLCLX. 


a.  Mean  distance. 

A.  R.  Right  ascension. 

Celestial  latitude. 

.  Diameter. 

6  Declination. 

A  Distance. 

E.  East. 

e  Eccentricity. 

h.,  orh  Hours ;  as  5h.,  or  5t<. 

<  Inclination  to  the  ecliptic. 

L,  l,  or  e  Mean  longitude  in  orbit. 

4.  Longitude. 

M.  Mass. 

m.,  or®  Minutes  of  time;  as  5m.,  5®. 
K.  or  n  Meau  daily  motion. 

+  or  N.  North. 


N.  P-  D.  North  polar  distance, 
v,  Q ,  or  L.  Longitude  of  ascending' 
node. 

torn  Longitude  of  perihelion. 

q.  Perihelion  distance. 

p,  or  R.  Radius,  or  radius  vector. 

— ,  or  S.  South. 

s,  or  s.  Seconds  of  time ;  as,  16s.,  or 

16s. 

T.  Periodic  time. 

W.  West. 

<■>  Angle  of  eccentricity;  also,  geo* 
graphical  latitude. 

0  Degrees. 

*  Minutes  of  arc. 

"  Seconds  of  are. 


II.  BOTANICAL. 


These  signs  are  used  to  designate  the  peculiarities  of  different  species 
and  varieties  of  plants,  and  are  usually  written  without  any  accompanying 
verbal  description.  The  signs  are  borrowed  mainly  from  astronomy  and 
chemistry,  and  are  often  confounded  by  the  inexperienced  reader  with  one 
or  the  other  of  these  two  sciences. 


©,  0,0,  or©  Annual. 

4,  O0,  )  .  or  ©  Biennial. 

V.  Perennial. 

A  Evergreen. 

O  Monocarpous  plant;  flowers  but 
once. 

5  An  undershrub. 

%  A  shrub. 

5  A  large  shrub. 

5  A  tree. 

©  A  monocarpous  perennial. 

4,  or$  A  staminate  or  male  flower. 

9  Pistillate,  fertile,  or  female. 

9  Perfect  or  hermaphrodite. 

4  9  Unisexual  ;male  and  female  flow¬ 
ers  separate. 

8  —  9  Moncecious ; male  and  female 

flowers  on  the  same  plant. 
4:9  Dioecious;  male  and  female 
flowers  on  separate  plants. 

9  4  9  Polygamous :  having  hermaph¬ 

rodite  and  unisexual  flowers 
on  the  same  or  different 
_  plants. 

A  climbing  plant. 

)  Turning  to  the  left. 

(  Turning  to  the  right. 


O  =  Cotyledons  aceumbent,  and 
radicle  lateral. 

C IJ  Cotyledons  incumbent,  and 
radicle  dorsal. 

0^>  Cotyledons  conduplicate,  and 
radicle  dorsal. 

O  11  n  Cotyledons  folded  twice,  and 
radicle  dorsal. 

O II  II  II  Cotyledons  folded  three 
times,  and  radicle  dorsal. 

®.  or  00  Indefinite  number;  applied 
to  stamens,  more  than 
twenty. 

0  Wanting;  showing  the  absence  of 
a  part. 

*  Feet. 

*  Inches.  "  Lines.  [With  some 

writers  the  signs  for  feet,  inches, 
and  lines  are  ", '”.] 

!  indicates  certainty.  Appended  to 
the  name  of  an  author,  it  indi¬ 
cates  that  he  has  examined  an 
authentic  specimen ;  appended 
to  the  name  of  a  locality,  that 
the  writer  has  seen  or  collected 
specimens  from  that  locality. 

t  or  7  Doubt  or  uncertainty. 


III.  CHEMICAL. 


•  One  equivalent  of  oxygen  : — when  written  above  an  elemental  symbol  the 
number  of  repetitions  indicates  the  number  of  equivalents  of  oxygen 


<5  Conjunction  ; — the  bodies  having  the  samelongitude,  or  right  ascension. 

*  Sextile ;— a  difference  of  60“  or  £  of  tho  circje  iu  longitude,  or  right  ascen¬ 
sion. 

C  ,  or  O  Quintile; — a  difference  of  72°  or  £  of  the  circle  in  longitude,  or  right 
ascension. 

d  Quadrature; — a  difference  of  90°  or  I  of  the  circle  in  longitude,  or  right 
ascension. 

A  Trine ; — a  difference  of  120°  or  £  of  the  circle  in  longitude,  or  right  ascen¬ 
sion. 

8  Opposition;— a  difference  of  180^ or  £  of  the  circle  in  longitude,  or  right 
ascension. 

Q  Ascending  Node. 

0  Descending  Node. 


entering  into  a  composition ;  as,  S=S03. 

*  or  equivalent  of  sulphur ;  thus.  Fe=bisulphide  of  iron. 

A  dash  drawn  across  a  symbol  having  either  of  the  foregoing  signs  above 

it  multiplies  the  atomsof  the  symbol  by  2;  thus,  Fe=FeiOj=sesqmOxide  of 
iron.  " 

-f-  is  used  between  the  symbols  of  substances  brought  together  for  a  reaction 
or  produced  by  reaction.  In  organic  chemistry  it=a  base  or  alkaloid 

if  written  above  the  initial  letter  of  the  name  of  the  substance;  as,  M, 

morphine ;  <ij,  quinine. 
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—  signifies  a  single  unit  of  affinity ;  in  organic  chemistry,  an  acid,  when 
written  above  the  initial  letter  of  the  name  of  the  acid ;  as,  S=sulphuric 
acid  ;  sometimes  used  as  a  sign  of  subtraction. 

The  following  table  gives  the  eleniental  symbols  and  atomic  weights : 


Name. 

Sym¬ 

bol. 

At. 

Mass. 

Name. 

Sym¬ 

bol. 

At. 

Mass. 

Hydrogen _ 

H 

1 

Chromium  . 

Cr 

52.45 

Fluorine _ 

F 

19.06 

Molybdium . 

Mo 

95.9 

Chlorine _  . 

Cl 

35.37 

Tungsten  (Wolfram) 
Mercury  (Hydrargy¬ 
rum)  . . 

W 

183.60 

Bromine _ 

Br 

7976 

Iodine _ _ _ 

1 

126.54 

Hg 

199.80 

Oxygen _ 

O 

15.96 

Beryllium  . 

Be 

9.08 

Sulphur..! _ _ 

S 

31.98 

Magnesium  . . 

Mg 

C  a 

23.94 

Selenium _ _ _ 

Se 

78.87 

Calcium _ _ 

39.91 

Tellurium _ _ 

Te 

125.00 

Strontium . . 

Sr 

87.30 

Nitroeren  _  _ 

N 

14.01 

Barium  . . 

Ba 

136.90 

Phosphorus 

P 

30.96 

Erbium  . . . . 

E 

166.00 

Arsenic _  . .  _ 

As 

74.90 

Lithium . . . 

Li 

7.01 

Antimony  (Stibium).. 

Sb 

119.60 

Sodium  (Natrium)... 

Na 

23.00 

Bismuth _ _ 

Bi 

c 

207.30 

Potassium  (Kalium) 
Rubidium  _ _ 

K 

39.03 

Carbon  _ 

11.97 

Rb 

85.20 

Silicon  _ 

Si 

28.00 

Ceesium  . . . 

Cs 

132.70 

Titanium  _ 

Ti 

48.00 

Uranium _ _ 

u 

239.80 

Zirconium  . 

Zr 

90.40 

Osmium _ _ 

Os 

191.00 

Ce 

141.20 

Iridium  _ 

Ir 

192.50 

Thorium 

Th 

232.40 

Platinum _ _ 

pt 

194.30 

B 

10.95 

Rhodium . 

Ro 

104.10 

Al 

27.04 

Iron  (Ferrum) . 

Fe 

55.88 

Scandium  *  r,  _ 

Sc 

44. 04 

Nickel _ _ _ 

Ni 

58.56 

Y 

89.60 

Cobalt  . . . 

Co 

58.74 

Lanthanum _ 

La 

138.50 

Manganese _ 

Mu 

54.80 

Yb 

172.00 

Gallium _ _ 

Ga 

69.90 

V 

51.20 

Indium _ 

In 

113.40 

Cb 

93.70 

Thallium . . 

Tl 

203.70 

Didymium  _ 

Di 

142.10 

Copper  (Cuprum)... 
Silver  (Argentum)... 

Cu 

63.40 

Tantalum _ _ _ 

Ta 

182.00 

Ag 

107.66 

Ge 

73.32 

Gold  (Aurum) _ 

Au 

196.70 

Sn 

117.80 

Zinc  . . 

Zn 

64.90 

Leaa  (Plumbum)  .... 

Pb 

206.40 

Cadmium . . 

Cd 

111.70 

IV.  MATHEMATICAL. 

1.  NUMERATION. 

Arabic.  Greek.  Roman. 

i. 

4  ...5 . IV.  orllll. 

5......* . V. 

6  . s . VI. 

7  . <T._„,_.:VII. 

8  ..n . VIII.  or  IIX. 

8''"  ..9 . IX.  or  Vim. 

10  . t . x. 

11  . XI. 

12"....  tP . XII. 

13  .iv . XIII.  or  XII V. 

14"  .  i5 . XIV.  or  X1IIL 

tc . xv. 

16  . *s . XVI. 

17  . i? . XVII. 

18  it i  . XVIII.  or  XIIX. 

19""  1 9  ..  ..XIX.  or  XVIIII. 

EO  . XX. 

eo; . A . XXX. 

40 _ y. _ _ _ XL.  or  XXXX. 

6o:.:..-r . 

60 . 4 . LX. 

70  .I....  o . LXX. 

80 . V . LXXX.  orXXC. 

90  s  . XC.  or  LXXXX. 

100""...  p . C. 

200 . <r . CC. 

300  . r . CLC. 

400  ..  .  v . CCCC. 

500 . <t> . D.  or  In. 

600 . x . DC.  or  IOC. 

700  . ‘I> . DCC.  or lr>CC. 

800  . . DCCC.  or  iOCCC. 

900  . DCCCC.  IOCCCG.  or  CM. 

1,000. . M.  or  CIp. 

2,000  . MM.  or  (JIOClG- 

1,000.000 . . . 

J.tKW.OCKXOOO mdcCCXCV .  _  ,  , 

placed  atthe  left  hand  of  larger  numerals,  and  when  so  situated  their 
v>nue  is  subtracted  from  that  of  such  numerals;  as.  IV.  that  is,  V  1-4. 
Ar^er  the  sign  If)  foi  D.  when  the  character  Q  was  repeated,  ®acb  repetition 
the  efilct  to  multiply  D  by  ten ;  as,  IQO,  5.000;  I0OO.  50.000?  and  the 
i  ke  In  writing  numbers  twice  as  great  as  these,  C  was  placed  as  many 
times  before  the  stroke  1,  as  the  0  was  written  after  it. 

2.  CALCULATION. 

+  Plus,  the  sign  of  addition ;  used  also  to  indicate  that  figures  are  only 

_  of  subtraction  ;  used  also  to  indicate  that  figures  haj® 

been’ left  off  from  the  end  of  a  number,  and  that  the  last  figure  has  beeD 

orl^pius1  or-y minus;  indicating  that  either  of  the  signs  +  or  —  may 
*  properly  bo  used. 


X  Multiplied  by ;  5X4=20. 

Multiplication  is  sometimes  indicated  by  placing  a  dot  between  the  fac 
tors ;  2 . 3».  5=30.  _  .  <  . 

•+•  The  sign  of  division  ;  division  is  also  indicated  by  the  sign  ; as  x  ■+•  y, 
x-.y.  It  is  also  indicated  when  two  numbers  have  a  straight  line  drawn 
between  them,  as  ■%  ;  or  an  oblique  line,  as  %.  Vet  another  sign  is  the 
character  i ;  thus  8 1 4=2. 

=  Is  equal  to;  equals. 

>  Is  more  than  ;  as,  x  >  y that  is,  x  is  greater  than  y. 

<  Is  less  than;  as,  x<y;  that  is,  x  is  less  than  y.  _ 

The  above  signs  reversed  havo  a  contrary  meaning  and  express  the  fact 
that  numbers  may  be  equal  or  greater  or  less  than  the.number  at  the  apex  of 
the  angle.  •  .  . 

o  Is  equivalent  to ;  applied  to  magnitudes  or  quantities  which  are  equal  m 
area  or  volume,  but  are  not  of  the  same  form, 
eja  Of  the  form  of ;  as  19  t=fa  (2  X  9  +  I) ;  that  is,  the  odd  number  19  is  of  the 
form  2x9  +  1. 

Is  divisible  by  ;  as,  x  eft  y;  that  is  vis  an  exact  factor  of  x. 

~  The  difference  between  ;  used  to  designate  the  difference  between  two 
quantities  without  indicating  which  is  the  greater. 

— :  The  same  as  ~. 

«  Varies  as ;  as,  x  <y  y;  that  is,  x  varies  as  y. 

Geometrical  proportion  ;  as.  x  :  y  ::  a  :  6,  that  is,  the  geometrical  pro¬ 
portion  of  those  quantities. 

:  Is  to ;  the  ratio  of. 

•  •  As*  bqubIsi 

-  Minus ;  also  used  to  express  the  arithmetical  ratio  of  numbers. 

::  Equals.  •  .  . 

co  Indefinitely  great ;  greater  than  any  finite  or  assignable  quantity. 

0  Indefinitely  small ;  less  than  any  assignable  quantity. 

1  or  L-  The  continued  product  of  numbers  from  one  upward;  as  5  1=5X4 
X3X2X1. 

Therefore. 

V  Since  or  because. 

.  .  .  And  so  on.  _ 

=  Is  the  same  as ;  as  2  X  4=6  +  2. 

Z.  Angle;  frequently  written  >  or 

The  angle  between  two  lines  is  also  indicated  by  placing  one  of  the  letters 
denoting  the  inclosing  lines  over  the  other. 

I  Thehperpendicular ;  as  EF  1  MN=EF  drawn  perpendicularly  to  MN. 

II  Parallel ;  parallel  to. 
y.  Is  equiangular  to 

1  Is  equilateral  to. 

H  Circle;  circumference;  360°. 
r\  Arc  of  a  circle. 

4  Triangle. 

D  Square. 

d  Kectangle.  ...  „  ,  ,  ,  .. 

V,  orV~  Root,  indicating,  when  used  without  a  figure  placed  above  it,  the 
square  root.  When  any  other  than  the  square  root  is  meant  a  figure 
(called  the  index)  expressing  the  degree  of  the  required  root,  is  placed 
above  the  sign;  as,  a,  a.  ... 

This  sign  is  a  modification  of  the  letter  r,  which  was  used  as  an  abbrevi¬ 
ation  of  the  Latin  word  radix.  Sometimes  a  root  is  denoted  by  index  in 
fractional  form  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  quantity  and  above  it,  the  de¬ 
nominator  of  the  index  expressing  the  degree  of  the  root;  as,  x\,  x\,  xi. 

- - Vinculum,  or  (  )  Parentheses,  [  These  signs  denote  that  the  quanti- 

,  ,  (Id  r  ties  to  which  they  are  applied  are 

Brackets,  or  p  Braces,  J  jj0  taken  together. 

/,  or  F  Function ;  other  letters  or  signs  are  frequently  used  to  indicate 
functions.  Some  are  used  without  the  parentheses, 
d  Differential. 

{  Variation. 
a  Finite  difference. 

D  Differential  coefficient. 

•  Fluxion  ;  differential ;  written  aOove  the  quantity,  as,  x. 

/  [An  old-fashioned  long  s  (the  initial  of  the  word  siiwma).]  Integral. 

It  is  repeated  to  indicate  that  the  operation  of  integration  is  to  be  per¬ 
formed  twice,  or  three  or  more  times,  as,  //,  ///,  etc.  For  a  number  of 
times  greater  than  three,  an  index  is  written  at  the  right  hand  above ;  as, 
/to  xyzm ;  that  is.  the  mth  integral,  or  the  result  of  m  integrations  of  xyzm. 

yx  Indicates  that  the  integral  is  to  be  taken  between  the  value  y  of  the 
y  variable  and  its  value  x.  fx  denotes  that  the  integral  ends  at  the  value 
x  of  the  variable,  and  fy  that  it  begins  at  the  value  y.  %  . 

S  Sum ;  algebraic  sum  ;  when  used  to  indicate  the  summation  of  finite  dif¬ 
ferences,  it  has  a  sense  similar  to  that  of  the  symbol  /. 

II  The  continued  product  of  all  terms  such  as  [those  indicated]. 

it  [The  Greek  letter  pi.]  The  number  3.14159265+ ;  the  ratio  of  the  circum- 
ference  of  a  circle  to  its  diameter,  of  a  semicircle  to  its  radius,  and  of 
the  area  of  a  circle  to  the  square  of  its  radius. 

e,or«  The  number  2 .7182818+ ;  the  base  of  the  Naperian  system  of  loga¬ 
rithms  ;  also  thehccentricity  of  a  conic  section. 

M  The  modulus  of  a  system  of  logarithms :  especially  of  the  common  sys¬ 
tem  of  logarithms.  In  this  system  it  is  equal  to  0.4342944819+. 
a  The  force  of  gravity. 

*  Degrees. 

'  Minutes  of  arc. 

”  Seconds  of  arc. 
h  Hours, 
m  Minutes. 

*  Seconds. 

R°-  Radius  of  a  circle  in  degrees  of  aro. 

R'  Radius  in  minutes  of  arc. 

R  '  Radius  in  seconds  of  arc.  .  ,  .  .  ,. 

',  ",  ,  etc.  Used  to  mark  quantities  of  the  same  kind  which  are  to  be  dis- 

When  the  number  of  accents  would  be  greater  than  three,  the  corre¬ 
sponding  Roman  numerals  are  used  instead  of  them. 

12  3  <fec.  Exponents  placed  above  and  at  the  right  hana.of  Quantities  to 
*  1  indicate  that  they  are  raised  to  powers  whose  degree  is  indicated  by  the 

sin.=smeof ;  cos.,  tan.,  cot.,  sec.,  cosec,  versin.,  and  covers.,  denote  respec^ 
ively  cosine,  tangent,  cotangent,  secant,  cosecant,  versed  sine,  and 
coversed  sine  of  an  arc. 
fcinb.  The  hyperbolic  sine, 
cosh.  The  hyperbolic  cosine. 
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»»  (Or.  iva.)  Of  each. 

<4d!=add. 

Ad.  lib— at  pleasure. 

A  liquot= several,  some. 

B.  d=Bis  in  die=twice  a  day. 

Chart. =chartula=a  small  paper. 

Coc/i=spoonful. 

C och  uniplum  or  masrwum=tablespoonful, 

C och  medium=dessert  spoonful. 

Coch  minima  m.= teaspoon  ful. 

Cochleatim =by  the  spoonful. 

Cyanth  =wineglassful. 

Haus.= a  draught. 

Log.= a  Jjottle. 

M.=mix. 

Q.  S.=a  sufficient  quantity. 

Q.  V.  or  Q.  P.=as  much  as  you  please 

ft  (L.  Recipe.)  Take.  Said  to  have  been  originally  the  same  as  it,  the 
symbol  of  Jupiter,  placed  at  the  top  of  a  formula  to  invoke  the  king  of 
the  gods,  that  the  compound  might  act  favorably. 

8.  (L. Signa.)  Write;  used  in  a  prescription  to  indicate  directions  to  be 
put  on  the  label  of  the  package. 

C  (L.  Congius.)  Gallon.  3  Drachm.  fZ  Fluid  drachm. 

O,  orO  (L.  Octavius.)  Pint.  til  or  till  Minim. 

5  Ounce.  f\  Fluid  ounce.  pft=drops;  guttatim=drop  by  drop. 

i 

VI.  MISCELLANEOUS. 


&,  <&,  <S».  And. 

&c.  (Et  ccelera)  ;  and  so  forth, 
ft  Response. 

V  Versicle. 

*  Used  to  divide  each  verse  of  a  psalm  into  two  parts,  and  6how 
where  the  response  begins. 

*  or  +  A  sign  of  the  cross  used  by  tne  pope,  and  by  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  bishops  and  archbishops,  immediately  before  the  sub¬ 
scription  of  their  names.  In  service  books,  used  in  those 
places  in  the  prayers  and  benediction  where  the  sign  of  the 
cross  is  to  be  made. 

Broad  Arrow ;  a  British  government  mark. 

Xor+  A  character  made  by  persons  unable  to  write,  his 

when  they  are  required  to  sign  their  names.  The  name  John  X  Doe 
of  the  party  is  added  by  some  one  who  can  write;  as,  mark. 

6  S  Male used  in  zoology. 

$  Female ;— used  in  zoology. 

<  Derived  from  ; — used  in  giving  etymologies. 

>  Whence  is  derived  ;— used  in  giving  etymologies. 

+  And ; — used  in  giving  etymologies. 

*  Assumed  or  supposed,  but  not  found  or  verified ;  used  in  giving  etymolo¬ 
gies. 

+  Died ;— used  in  genealogies,  &c. 


VII.  MONETARY  AND  COMMERCIAL. 


Church- 1 
Service  I 
Book  1 
Mark.  I 


$  Dollar. 

Cent. 

/  'Shilling. 

£  Pound. 

Ib  Pound  (in  weight). 

fAt,  or  to. 

Per. 

Per  cent. 
hfc  Account. 

%  Bill  of  Lading. 
sF  Oare  of. 

%  Letter  of  Credit. 

A 1  The  rating  of  a  first-class  vessel ;  the  letter  denoting  that  the  hull  is  sea¬ 
worthy,  and  the  figure  the  efficient  state  of  her  equipment  &c.  The 
figure  2  would  imply  that  the  equipment  is  of  an  inferior  quality.  When 
a  vessel  is  too  old  for  the  character  A  (four  to  fifteen  years),  it  is  regis¬ 
tered  A  in  red.  >  ,  , 

The  rating  of  a  vessel  of  the  third  class,  fit  to  convey  perishable  goods  on 
short  voyages  only. 

E  The  rating  of  a  vessel  fit  for  carrying  on  a  voyage  of  any  length  such  goods 
only  as  are  not  liable  to  sea  damage. 

I  The  rating  of  a  vessel  fit  for  carrying  goods  of  the  same  sort  on  shorter 
voyages  only. 

MC  Indicate  that  the  boiler  and  machinery  of  a  steam  vessel  are  in  good 
order  and  safe  working  condition. 

XX  AJe  or  other  liquor  of  double  strength. 

XXX  Ale  or  other  liquor  of  triple  strength. 


VIII.  MUSICAL. 


Staff ;  the  five  lines  with  the  four  spaces  betweem  them. 

When  these  are  not  sufficient,  other  lines  called  leger  lines,  are 
added  above  or  below. 


— r—  »| —  — | —  Bar;— the  line  drawn  perpendicularly  across  the 

> —  staff  to  separate  the  notes  into  measures. 


II _  _ t _  Double  Bar ;— marking  the  greater  divisions  of  a 

Bar.  Double  Bars.  piece. 


Close; — the  end  of  a  composition ; — often  written 


Notes;  called,  respectively,  semibreve , 
minim,  crochet ,  ouaver,  semiquaver,  and 
demise  miquaver  for  xvhole,  half ,  quarter -, 
eighth -,  sixteenth-,  etc.) ;  each  successive 
figure  indicates  a  tone  of  one-half  the 
length  of  that  of  the  figure  immediately 
preceding  it.  v 

A  dot  after  a  note  adds  to  it  one-half  of  the  length  of  the  same  note  with-. 


V — V 


oat  the  dot ; 


is  equal  to  - 


The  stems  of  the  notes  may  be  turned 
either  up  or  down;  their  position  in 


this  respect- not  affecting  their  value. 


JBreve.  Roog. 


Large. 


The  breve  is  sometimes  used ;  it  is  twice  tha 
length  of  the  semibreve.  Two  other  characters*, 
the  long, two  breves  in  length,  and  the  large, equal 
to  four  breves,  are  now  obsolete.  When  a  group 
of  tailed  notes  come  together,  they  are  generally 


connected  by  the  tails 


or  strokes.  “ 

3 


When  a  stroke  or  strokes  are 


placed  over  a  note,  or  written 
across  the  stem  of  it,  it  indi-  1 

cates  that  it  is  to  be  divided  |-^ — 

A 

J 

into  quavers,  semiquavers.  |  0  » 

A 

00  * 

A 

A 

J 

demi-semiquavers,etc.,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  number  of  the  strokes. 


These  oblique  strokes,  when  written  after  a 
group  of  notes,  indicate  that  that  group  is  to  be 
repeated  —  the  marks  corresponding  with  the 
number  of  groups  to  be  repeated. 


The  tie,  wave,  or  slur,  with  its  accompanying  figure,  3  ,  g  ,  7  ,  is  a 

mark  written  over  gTonps  of  notes  to  indicate. that  the  group,  of  which  the 
notes  are  all  equal,  is  to  be  performed  in  the  time  of  a  number  of  notes  (of 
the  same  denomination)  ono  less  than  the  figure  used  under  the  tie.  thus 

0  2  S  and  #  m  i  m  m,  are  to  be  performed  in  the  same  s  m  0  m  m  m 
1  r  r  F  T  F  F  r  time  as  if  written,  respectively,  QJ, 

_ _  Rests  are  Characters  indicating  a  pause  in  the  pep* 

- ___3_  formance,  the  length  of  the  pause  being  indicated  by  the 

* - - 1  XT  Zlhj-  form  of  the  character.  The  rests  here  shown  exhibit  in 

• —  ~  their  order  the  marks  used  for  notes,  ranging  from  whole 

notes  to  demi-semiquavers. 


A  rest  of  a  whole  measure  is  expressed  by  a  whole  note  rest  placed, 
upon  the  fourth  line,  the  figure  1  being  written  above;  if  more  than  ones 
measure  is  to  be  included  in  the  pause  the  figure  written  above  is  changed. 


to  the  corresponding  number : 
or  oblique  stroke  drawn 
line  is  used  for  the  same  pur- 


1  4 


m 


sometimes  a  vertical 
through  the  third 
pose. 


yfc  G  clef ;— written  on  the  second  line,  indicating  that  every  note  upon 

•XiZ  that  line  is  to  be  sounded  as  G  of  the  natural  scale. 

CM 


F 

Clef. 


F  clef written  on  the  fourth  line,  indicating  that  every  ndte  upon 
that  line  is  to  be  sounded  as  F  of  the  natural  scale. 


C  clef indicating  that  every  note  upon  the  line  or  space  oa 
which  it  is  placed  is  to  be  sounded  as  C  of  the  natural  scale. 


-tr^  Flat;— used  to  indicate  that  the  note  before  which  it  is  placed  is  to 

be  sounded  lower  by  a  half  tone  than  the  natural  note.  When  placed 
on  a  line  or  space  at  the  beginning  of  apiece.it  signifies  that  every 
note  on  such  line  or  space  is  similarly  affected,  or  reduced  a  half  tone. 

Double  flat ;— used  to  further  flatten  a  note  already  flattened. 


Combination  of  flat  and  natural  used  after  a  double  flat  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  double  flat  has  ceased  its  functions. 

Sharp;— used  to  indicate  that  the  note  before  which  it  is  placed  is 
to  be  sounded  higher  by  a  half  tone  than  the  natural  note. 

Double  sharp  ;— used  to  further  raise  a  note,  already  sharped. 

Combination  of  natural  and  single  sharp,  used  after  a  double  sham 
to  indicate  that  the  double  sharp  has  lost  its  force. 


3E 


Natural; — used  to  counteract  the  effect  of  a  previous#  or  [7. 


Repeat ;— placed  at  the  end  of  a  passage  to  denote  that  it  is 
to  be  played  or  sung.  Sometimes  the  dots  are  placed  also  at 
the  beginning  of  the  passage. 


E-E 


Characters  marking  common  time,  the  first  indicating  two  half 
notes,  the  latter  four  quarter  notes  in  a  bar.  The  latter  sometimes 
marks  alia  breve,  or  faster  time. 


r*  Used  to  mark  the  point  to  which  reference  is  made,  or  from  which  the 
•  repetition  of  a  passage  is  to  begin. 

For  appoggratura  and  acciaccatura,  see  Dictionary. 


CO  Turn ;— indicates  that  the  note  over  which  it  is  placed  is  to  be  repeated 
and  played  as  a  triplet.  It  is  sometimes  written  in  combination  with  a 
flat  or  sharp  or  natural  sign.  When  it  is  inverted  or  made  to  stand  ver¬ 
tically  it  indicates  that  the  repealed  notes  are  to  be  played  in  inverse 
order. 
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BRIEF  BIOGRAPHIES  OF  THE  PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 


Full  Name. 

Rirth. 

Paeentage. 

Paternal 

Ancestry. 

Time. 

Place. 

Father. 

Mother. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 

22-4 

23 

25 

26 

George  Washington. . . 

John  Adams.. . . 

Thomas  Jefferson... . 

James  Madison _ 

James  Monroe. _ _ 

John  Quincy  Adams _ 

Andrew  Jackson _ 

Martin  Yan  Buren _ 

William  Henry  Harrison.. 

John  Tyler _  _ 

James  Knox  Polk _ 

Zachary  Taylor _ 

Millard  Fillmore _ 

Franklin  Pierce _ _ 

James  Buchanan . . 

Abraham  Lincoln . . 

Andrew  Johnson.  . . . 

Ulysses  Simpson  Grant... 
Rutherf’ d  Birchard  Hayes 

James  Abram  Garfield _ 

Chester  Alan  Arthur _ 

Grover  Cleveland... . 

Benjamin  Harrison _ 

William  McKinley _ 

Theodore  Roosevelt . 

February  22, 1732. 
October  19,  1735.. 

April  13, 1743 _ 

March  16,1751.... 

April  28, 1758 _ 

July  11, 1767  .... 

March  15, 1767 _ 

December  5,  1782. 
February  9, 1773 .. 
March  29,  1790  ... 
November  2, 1795. 
November  24, 1784 
January  7,  1800... 
November  23, 1804 

April  23,1791 _ 

February  12, 1809. 
December  29, 1808 

April  27,  1822 _ 

October  4, 1822... 
November  19, 1831 
October  5, 1830... 
March  18,1837.... 
August  20, 1833... 
January  29, 1813. 
October  27,  1858... 

Bridges  Creek.  Westmoreland  Co.,  Va... 

Quincy,  Norfolk  County,  Mass _ 

Shadwell,  Albemarle  County,  Ya _ 

Port  Conway,  King  George  County,  Va.. 
Monroe’s  Creek,  Westmoreland  Co.,  Va.. 

Quincy,  Norfolk  County,  Mass _ 

Near  Cureton’s  Pond,  Union  Co.,  N.  C... 

Kinderhook,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y _ 

Berkeley,  Charles  City  County,  Ya _ 

Greenway,  Charles  City  County,  Va _ 

Near  Pineville,  Mecklenburgh  Co.,  N.  C. 
Near  Orange  C.  H.,  Orange  County,  Va.. 
Summerhill,  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y._.  . 
Hillsborough,  Hillsborough  County,  N.H 

Cove  Gap,  Franklin  County,  Pa _ 

Near  Hodgenville,  Larue  County,  Ky... 

Raleigh,  Wake  County,  N.  C _ _ 

Point  Pleasant,  Clermont  County,  Ohio. 

Delaware,  Delaware  County,  Ohio _ 

Orange  Township, Cuyahoga  County, Ohio 

Fairfield,  Franklin  County,  Vt _ _ 

Caldwell,  Essex  County,  N.  J.  _ 

North  Bend,  Hamilton  County,  Ohio _ 

Niles,  Trumbull  County,  Ohio  _ 

New  York  City,  N.  Y . 

Augustine  Washington.. 

John  Adams _ 

Peter  Jefferson _ 

James  Madison _ 

Spence  Monroe _ 

John  Adams . . 

Andrew  Jackson _ 

Abraham  Van  Buren _ 

Benjamin  Harrison . 

John  Tyler . . 

Samuel  Polk . . . 

Richard  Taylor _ 

Nathaniel  Fillmore _ 

Benjamin  Pierce _ 

James  Buchanan _ 

Thomas  Lincoln.. . 

Jacob  Johnson _ 

Jesse  Root  Grant... . 

Rutherford  Hayes . 

Abram  Garfield _ _ 

William  Arthur _ 

Rich  Yd  Falley  Cleveland 
John  Scott  Harrison.... 

Wm.  McKinley  _  ._ 

Theodore  Roosevelt . 

Mary  Ball...  _ 

Susanna  Boylston  . 

Jane  Randolph _ 

Nellie  Conway _ 

Eliza  Jones _  ... 

Abigail  Smith .. 

Eliz’  beth  Hutchinson 

Maria  Hoes _ 

Elizabeth  Bassett _ 

Mary  Armistead _ 

Jane  Knox . . 

Sarah  Strother _ 

Phebe  Millard . 

Anna  Kendrick. . 

Elizabeth  Speer _ 

Nancy  Hanks . . 

Mary  McDonough... 

Harriet  Simpson _ 

Sophia  Birchard..  .. 

Eliza  Ballou... . 

Malvina  Stone _ 

Anna  Neal _ 

Elizabeth  Irwin _ 

Nancy  C.  Allison _ 

Martha  Bullock . 

English. 

English. 

Welsh. 

English. 

Scotch. 

English. 

Scotch-lrish, 

Dutch. 

English. 

English. 

Scotch-lrish. 

English. 

English. 

English. 

Scotch-lrish. 

English. 

English. 

Scotch. 

Scotch. 

English. 

Scotch-lrish. 

English. 

English. 

Scotch-lrish. 

Dutch. 

Name. 

College. 

Year  Grad¬ 

uation. 

Vocation  in 
Early  Life. 

Married. 

1 

Washington _ 

None _ 

Surveyor .  . 

1759 

2 

Adams  . . 

Harvard . . . 

1755 

Teacher 

1764 

3 

Jefferson . . . 

William  and  Mary... 

1762 

Lawyer 

1772 

4 

Madison  ..  . . 

Princeton . 

1771 

Lawyer 

1794 

5 

Monroe _ _ 

William  and  Mary... 

1776 

Lawyer _ 

1780 

6 

Adams  . . . 

Harvard _ 

1787 

Lawyer 

1797 

7 

Jackson  _ 

None . . 

Lawyer  . 

1794 

8 

Van  Buren _  . 

None _  .  . 

Lawyer 

1807 

9 

Harrison _ 

Hampden-Sydney _ 

1790 

Soldier. 

1795 

10 

Tyler . . . 

William  and  Mary... 

1807 

Lawyer . 

1813 

1844 

11 

Polk _ _ 

Univ.  of  N.  Carolina. 

1818 

Lawyer _ 

1824 

12 

Taylor... . . 

None _ _ _ 

Soldier. 

1810 

13 

Fillmore _ 

None _ _ 

Tailor 

1826 

14 

Pierce  ..  . . 

Bowdoin 

1824 

Lawyer 

1858 

1834 

15 

Buchanan _ 

Dickinson 

1809 

16 

Lincoln  _ 

None _  -. 

Farm- hand 

1842 

17 

Johnson _  . 

None  _  . 

Tailor 

1827 

18 

Grant .  _ 

West  Point _ 

1.843 

Soldier. 

1848 

19 

Hayes  .  _ _ _ 

Kenyon. _ _  _ 

1842 

Lawyer 

1852 

20 

Garfield..  _ 

Williams _  .. 

1856 

Teacher 

1858 

21 

Arthur  _ _ 

Union _  _  _  . 

1848 

Teacher 

1859 

22 

Cleveland _ 

None _ 

Teacher 

1886 

23 

Harrison  . . . 

Miami  University _ 

1852 

Lawyer _ 

1853 

24 

Cleveland _ 

None _ 

Teacher _ 

1886 

25 

McKinley _ 

None _ 

_ 

Teacher _ 

1871 

26 

Roosevelt . . 

Harvard . 

1880 

Publicist . 1 

1883  | 
1886 

Family. 


Wife 


Offspring. 


Religious 

Connection. 


Name. 


Martha  (Dandridge)  Custis _ 

Abigail  Smith _ _ 

Martha  (Wayles)  Skelton _ 

Dolly  (Payne)  Todd _ 

Eliza  Kortwright _ 

Louisa  Catherine  Johnson _ 

Rachel  (Donelson)  Robards _ 

Hannah  Hoes _ 

Anna  Symmes . . 

Letitia  Christian _ 

Julia  Gardiner _ 

Sarah  Childress _ 

Margaret  Smith.. _ _ 

Abigail  Powers _ 

Caroline  (Carmichael)  McIntosh 
Jane  Means  Appleton . . 


Mary  Todd...  _ 

Eliza  McCardle _ 

Julia  Dent  _  _ 

Lucy  Ware  Webb _ 

Lucretia  Rudolph _ 

Ellen  Lewis  Herndon. 

Frances  Folsom. . 

Caroline  Lavinia  Scott. 

Frances  Folsom _ 

Ida  Saxton _ 

Alice  Lee . 

Edith  Kermit  Carow . 


Born 

Died 

Sons 

Dtrs. 

1732 

1802 

Episcopalian. 

1744 

1818 

3 

2 

Congregationalist. 

1748 

1782 

1 

5 

Liberal. 

1772 

1849 

_ 

_ 

Episcopalian. 

1768 

1830 

__  - 

2 

Episcopalian. 

1775 

1852 

3 

1 

Congregationalist. 

1767 

1828 

_ 

_ 

Presbyterian. 

1783 

1819 

4 

_ 

Reformed  Dutch. 

1775 

1864 

6 

4 

Episcopalian. 

1790 

1820 

1842 

1889 

3 

5 

4 

2 

Episcopalian. 

1803 

1891 

Presbyterian. 

1788 

1852 

i 

3 

Episcopalian. 

1798 

1813 

1853 

1881 

1 

1 

Episcopalian. 

1806 

1863 

3 

Episcopalian. 

_ 

Presbyterian. 

1818 

1882 

4 

Methodist. 

1810 

1876 

3 

2 

Methodist. 

1826 

3 

1 

Methodist. 

1831 

1889 

7 

1 

Methodist. 

1832 

4 

1 

Disciples. 

1837 

1880 

1 

1 

Episcopalian. 

1864 

2 

Presbyterian. 

1832 

1892 

1 

1 

Presbyterian. 

1864 

2 

3 

Presbyterian. 

1844 

2 

Methodist. 

1884 

4 

1  1 
1 

Reformed  Dutch 

Name. 

Presidential  Sekvice. 

Age,  Time  and  Place  of  Death  and  Place  of  Burial. 

Residence  when 
Elected. 

Occupation 

when 

Elected. 

Politics. 

Inaugurat. 
Year.j  Age. 

Years 

Served. 

Time. 

o3 

b0 

Place. 

Place  of  Burial. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

Washington 

Adams  _ 

Jefferson _ 

Madison _ 

Monroe _ 

Adams _ 

Jackson.  ... 
Van  Buren .. 

Harrison _ 

Tyler _ _ _ 

Polk  _ 

Taylor _ 

Fillmore _ 

Pierce _ 

Buchanan.. 

Lincoln _ 

Johnson _ 

Grant .  _ 

Hayes _ 

Garfield _ 

Arthur  _ 

Cleveland... 

Harrison . 

Cleveland .... 
McKinley  .... 
Roosevelt . 

Mount  Vernon,  Va 

Quincy,  Mass _ 

Monticello,  Va _ 

Montpelier,  Va  ... 

Oak  Hill,  Va _ 

Quincy,  Mass _ 

Hermitage,  Tenn. 
Kinderliook,  N.  Y. 
North  Bend,  Ohio 
Williamsburg,  Va. 
Nashville,  Tenn... 
Baton  Rouge.  La  . 

Buffalo,  N.  Y _ 

Concord,  N.  H _ 

Wheatland,  Pa... 

Springfield,  Ill _ 

Greenville,  Tenn 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Fremont,  Ohio _ 

Mentor,  Ohio...  . 

New  York  City _ 

Buffalo,  N.  Y _ 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
New  York  City.  ...| 

Canton,  Ohio . | 

Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y.j 

Planter _ 

Lawyer  .... 

Lawyer _ 

Lawyer _ 

Statesman  . 

Lawyer _ 

Lawyer _ 

Lawyer _ 

Farmer _ 

Lawyer _ 

Lawyer _ 

Soldier. .  _. 

Lawyer _ 

Lawyer _ 

Lawyer _ 

Lawyer _ 

Statesman  . 

Soldier _ 

Lawyer _ 

Lawyer _ 

Lawyer _ 

Lawyer _ 

Lawyer . 

Lawyer . 

Lawyer . 

Pub.  Official 

Federal. 
Federal. 
Rep  .  . 

Rep _ 

Rep _ 

Rep _ 

Dem _ 

Dem _ 

Whig... 

Dem _ 

Dem  ... 
Whig... 
Whig... 

Dem _ 

Dem _ 

Rep _ 

Rep _ 

Rep _ 

Rep  ... 

Rep _ 

Rep _ 

Dem..,. 

Rep . 

Dem . 

Rep . 

Rep . 

1789 

1797 

1801 

1809 

1817 

1825 

1829 

1837 

1841 

1841 

1845 

1849 

1850 
1853 
1857 
1861 
1865 
1869 
1877 
1881 
1881 
1885 
1889 
1893 
1897 
1901 

57 

62 

58 

58 

59 

58 

62 

55 

68 

51 

50 

65 

50 

49 

66 

52 

57 

47 

54 

49 

51 

48 

55  1 

56  [ 

53 

43  | 

7  y.  10m.4d. 
4 

8 

8 

8 

4 

8 

4 

1  mo. 

3  y.  11  mo. 

4 

1  y.  4  m.  5  d. 

2  y.  7m.  26  d. 

4 

4 

4y.l  m.  11  d. 

3y.  10m.  20  d. 
8 

4 

6!4m. 

3  y.  5%m. 

A. 

4  l 

4 

4  y.  6  m.  lOd. 

Dec.  14,  1799 _ 

July  4,  1826 . 

July  4,  1826 _ 

June  28, 1836 _ 

July  4,  1831 _ 

Feb.  23,  1848 _ 

June  8, 1845 _ 

July  24,  1862. 
April  4, 1841 . 

Jan.  17, 1862 

June  15, 1849. 
July  9,  1850.. 
March  9,  1874 

Oct.  8, 1869 

June  1, 1868  . 
April  15, 1865 
July  31,  1875. 
July  23,  1885. 

Jan.  17,  1893 

Sept.  19,  1881 
Nov.  18, 1886. 

March  13,  1901 _ 

Sept.  14,  1901 . 

67 
90 
83 
85 

73 
80 

78 

79 

68 
71 
53 

65 

74 
64 
77 
56 

66 
63 
70 
49 

56 

67 

57 

Mt.  Vernon,  Va _ 

Quincy,  Mass _ 

Monticello,  Va _ _ 

Montpelier,  Va _ 

New  York  City..  ... 

Washington,  D.C _ 

Hermitage,  Tenn _ 

Lindenwold,  N.  Y _ 

Washington,  D.  C _ 

Richmond,  Va _ 

Nashville,  Tenn _ 

Washington,  D.C _ 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Concord,  N.  H._ 
Wheatland,  Pa. 

Wat  hington,  D.  C _ 

Carter’s  Depot,  Tenn 
Mt.  McGregor,  N.  Y_. 
Fremont,  Ohio  .. 
Long  Branch,  N.  J... 
New  York  City . 

Indianapolis,  Ind . 

Buffalo,  N.  Y . 

Mt.  Vernon,  Va. 

Quincy,  Mass. 

Monticello,  Va. 
Montpelier,  Va. 
Richmond,  Va. 

Quincy,  Mass. 

Hermitage,  Tenn. 
Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

North  Bend,  Ohio. 
Richmond,  Va. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
Springfield,  Ky. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Concord,  N.  H. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 
Springfield,  Ill. 
Greenville,  Tenn. 

New  York  City. 

Fremont,  Ohio. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Canton,  Ohio. 

A  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY  OF  BIOGRAPHY. 

Compiled  and  edited  by 

EDWARD  THOMAS  ROE. 


[Note. — The  diacritical  marks  are  the  same  as  used  in  the  body  of  the  Dictionary;  r-r  indicates  a  decided  trill;  n  indicates 

the  nasal  sound=n  in  sung,  but  softer.] 


A. 

Born.  Died. 

Aa,  van  der  (van  der  a),  Christian  Karel  Hendrik.  Dutch  divine, 

scientist _ _ _ ......... _ _ _ 1718 — 1793 

Aa,  van  der,  Diederik.  Dutch  painter - 1731—1809 

Aa,  van  der,  Pieter.  Publisher  and  bookseller  of  Leyden _ ...lived  1720 

Aa,  van  der,  Abraham  Jacob.  Dutch  biographer . 1792—1857 

Aagaard  (a-gard),  Nicholas  or  Niels  Lauridsen.  Danish  poet 

and  teacher _ 1612 — 1657 

Aagesen  (a'-ga-sen),  Svend.  Earliest  Danish  historian . lived  1186 

Aal  (al),  Jakob.  Norwegian  historical  writer  and  manufacturer. 1773— 1844 
Aali  Pasha  (a'-le  pa-sha  ).  Turkish  minister  of  state  and  re¬ 
former _ 1816 — 1871 

Aarsens,  van  (vanar-sens).  Dutch  diplomatist  and  politician..  1572— 1641 
Aba  (ab'-a).  also  called  Samuel.  King  of  Hungary.  Killed  in 

battle _  1644 

Abacco  (a-bak  -O),  Antonio.  Italian  architect  and  writer . lived  1558 

Abad  (a-bad  )  I.  Founder  of  the  Abadite  dynasty  of  Seville . .  1042 

Abamonti  (a-ba-mon’-te),  Giuseppe.  Neapolitan  statesman — 1759—1818 
Abauzit  (a-bo-ze),  Firmin.  French  philosopher  and  mathema¬ 
tician  _ 1679  1767 

Abbadie  (a-ba-de'),  Jacques.  French  Protestant  divine  and 

author _ 1664  1727 

Abbas  (ab-bas  )  I.  Shahorkingof  Persia,  sumamed the  Great. .1557— 1627 

Abbott,  Emma  A.  American  singer . 1849—1891 

Abbot,  Ezra.  American  bibliographer . 1819—1884 

Abbott,  Jacob.  American  divine  and  writer.  Author  of  ‘  ‘  Kollo 

Books” _ _ 1863  1879 

Abbott,  Charles.  Lord  chief  justice  of  England  and  law  writer.. 1762— 1832 

Abbott,  John  S.  C.  American  historical  writer . 1805—1877 

Abbott,  Lyman.  American  clergyman,  author  and  editor - 1835  - 

Abbt  (apt),  Thomas.  German  author  and  professor  of  mathe¬ 
matics  _ _ _ _ - - - 1738  1766 

Abdallah-Ibn- Yasin  (ab-dal  -la-ibn-ya-sen’) .also called  Fakih 

or  “  Theologian.”  Founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Almoravides. -  1059 

Abd-el-Kader  (abd-?l-kad -er).  Arabian  emir  in  Algeria . 1807—1883 

Abdul- Aziz  (ab-dfil-a-zez\>.  Sultan  of  Turkey - 1830-1876 

Ab-ddl-Ha-mid’  II.  Saltan  of  Turkey - 1842  ■  - 

Abdul  Mejid  (ab-dfil’  me-jed’).  Sul  tan  of  Turkey - 1823—1861 

a’Becket  (a-bek'-et),  Gilbert  Abbot.  English  comic  writer . 1811—1856 

Abeille  (a-bal),  Louis  Paul.  French  writer. . 1719—1807 

Abel  (a  -bel),  Joseph.  German  painter . . . 1768—1818 

Abel,  von  (fon  a'-b§l),  Jakob  Friedrich.  German  philosopher.. .1751— 1829 
Abelard,  or  Abailard  (ab'-e-lard),  Pierre.  French  philosopher 

and  logician . - . - . — - 1079—1142 

Abercrombie  (ab'-er-krum-bi),  James.  British  general  in  Amer- 

ica  ...1706-1781 

Abercrombie,  John.  Scottish  physician . 1781—1844 

Acerbi  (a-cher-r -be),  Giuseppe.  Italian  writer . 1773—1846 

Achard  (a-Shar-r’),  Franz  Karl.  German  chemist . .1753—1821 

Achillini  (a-kel-le'-ne),  Alessandro.  Italian  philosopher . 1463—1512 

Ackermann  (ak'-er-man),  Johann  Christian  Gottlieb.  German 

medical  writer  and  critic . 175^~ !oo! 

Aconz  Kover  (a'-konts  ko’-ver),  Stefan.  Armenian  writer . 1740-1824 

Acuna,  de  (da  a-koon-ya),  Cristdbal.  Spanish  Jesuit  and  ex- 

i  _ 1597 — 1680 

plorer _ 

Adair  John.  American  general  and  politician . 1 1 5  i  l84U 

Adair’,  Sir  Robert.  English  diplomatist  .....  . - . 

Adam  (a-don  ),  Adolphe  Charles.  French  pianist  and  composer.. 1803— 18ob 
Adam  (ad'-gan),  Alexander,  of  Edinburgh.  Teacher  and  class-^ 
ical  author . . . 


.  1741— 1S09 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-njan,  -tian  =  sban,  -fcion, 


Sell,  chorus, 
-sion  —  shun* 


Shin, 

ticn 


bench;  go, 
-§ion  =  zhun. 
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Born.  Died 

Adam,  Lambert  Sigisbert.  French  sculptor _ 1700 — 1759 

Adams,  Charles  Francis.  ( Son  of  J.  Q.  A.)  American  diplomatist. .1807—1886 

Adams,  John.  Second  president  of  the  United  States - 1735 — 1826 

Adams,  John  Quincy.  ( Son  of  John.)  Sixth  president  of  the  U.  S.1767 — 1848 

Adams,  Samuel.  American  patriot  and  statesman . 1722—1803 

Adams,  William  Taylor.  {Oliver  Optic.)  American  story  writer.. 1822— 1897 

Adanson  (a-don-son),  Michel.  French  naturalist . 1727—1806 

Addison  (ad'-I-SQn),  Joseph.  English  poet  and  essayist.  ( Spec¬ 
tator)  _ _ _ 1672 — 1719 

Adelaide,  Queen  of  England.  Consort  of  William  IY . . 1792 — 1849 

Adelbert  (ad'-al-bert)  or  Adalbert,  Saint.  (Apostle  of  the  Prus¬ 
sians.)  Bishop  of  Prague,  and  martyr .  939—  997 

Adeler  (a'-del-er),  Cort  Sivertsen.  Danish  high  admiral . 1622—1675 

Adelon  (ad-lon),  Nicolas  Philibert.  French  physician  and  writer.1782— 1852 
Adelung  (a’-deh-lfing),  Johann  Christoph.  German  philologist-1732— 1806 
Ademollo  (a-da-mol’-lo),  Alessandro.  Italian  historian  and 

statesman _ 1826  - 

Adet  (a-da  ),  Pierre  Auguste.  French  envoy  and  chemist _ 1763—1832 

Adh-dhahebi  (ath-tha'-he-be).  Arabian  historian . 1275—1347 

Adler  (ad'-ler),  Jakob  George  Christian.  Danish  orientalist _ 1756 — 1834 

Adler,  Georg  J.  American  professor  and  author  of  German  and 

English  Dictionary - - - - - 1821 — 1868 

Adlerfeld  (ad  -ler-felt),  Gustav.  Swedish  historian  and  diplo¬ 
matist _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1671 — 1709 

Adolphus  (a-dol’-ffis)  I.  Count  of  Holstein _ _  1131 

Adolphus  II.  {Son  of  Adolphus  I.)  Warrior - .. - ....1128 — 1164 

Adolphus  of  Nassau.  German  emperor _ _ 1252 — 1298 

Adrian  I.  Pope. . . . .  795 

Adrian  IV.  Nicholas  Breakspeare.  Pope . . . .  1159 

Adrian  VI.  Pope - - - - — . 1459 — 1523 

Adriani  (a-drg-a’-ne),  Giovanni  Battista.  Italian  historian - 1513—1579 

Aduarte  (ath-war'-ta),  Diego.  Spanish  historian . 1570—1637 

iEpinus  (e-pl'-nus),  Franz  Ulrich  Theodor.  German  electrician. 1724— 1802 

iEschines  (es'-ki-nez).  Athenian  orator . b.  c.  389—  314 

jEschylus  (es’-kl-lus).  Greek  tragic  poet . . . b.  c.  525—  456 

iEsop  (e'-sop).  Greek  fabulist - - - - - -fl.  b.  c.  1st  c. 

jEsopus  (e-sd -pus),  Clodius.  Roman  tragedian . . . . fl.  b.  c.  560 

AffO  (af-0),  Ireneo.  Italian  antiquarian  and  historian . . 1741—1800 

Agardh  (a'-gard),  Karl  Adolf,  Swedish  botanist . 1785—1859 

Agassiz  (ag’-31-se),  Alexander.  {Son  of  L.  J .  B.  A.)  Zoologist  ..1835  - 

Agassiz,  Louis  John  Rudolph.  Swiss  naturalist  and  teacher  in 

America _ _ _ 4807 — 1873 

Agathocles  (a-gath'-O-klez).  Tyrant  of  Syracuse . .b.  c.  360—  289 

Agesilaus  (g,-jes-i-la’-us)  II.  King  of  Sparta . b.  c.  444—  360 

Agier  (a-zhe-a),  Pierre  Jean.  French  judge  and  writer . 1748—1823 

Agnelli  (an-yel’-lee) ,  Jacopo.  Italian  Jesuit  and  writer . 1701—1798 

Agnew  (ag’-nu),  Cornelius  Rea.  American  surgeon . . . 1830 — 1888 

A.gnolO,  d’  (dan'-yo-lo),  Baccio.  Florentine  engineer  and  archi¬ 
tect.. . 1460-1543 

Agoult,  d’  (da-gfi)  .Marie  Catherine  Sophie  de  Flavigny, Countess. 

{Daniel  Stern.)  French  authoress.. . . . 1805 — 1876 

Agresti  (a-gres'-te),  Alberto.  Italian  author . 1844  - 

Agricola  (a-grik'-O-la),  Cnreius  Julius.  Roman  general .  37—  93 

Agricola,  Rudolfus.  {Roelof  Huisman.)  Dutch  scholar - 1442  1485 

Agrippa  (a-grip'-g),  Marcus  Vipsanius.  Roman  statesman, b.  c.  63—  12 

Agrippina  (a -grip-pi -na)  II.  Mother  of  the  emperor  Nero -  157-  60 

Aguado  (a-gwa'-tho),  Alexandre  Marie.  Spanish  financier  in 

Paris . . . . . 1784-1842 

Aguilera  (a-ge-la'-ra), Ventura  Ruiz.  Spanish  poet - 1820—1881 

Ahlquist  (al'-kwist),  August  Engelbert.  Finnish  philologer - 1826—1889 

genrj  thin,  this,  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-tious,  -cious,  -sums  —  snus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =b©l,  del. 
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Ahlefeld,  von  (fon  a'-le-f  elt),  Charlotte  Elizabeth  Sophie  Luise 

Wilhelmine.  German  novelist . 1781—1849 

Ahmed  or  Achmet  (ach'-med)  IV.  Ottoman  emperor _ _ 1725—1789 

Ahrens  (a'-rens),  Heinrich.  German  jurist  and  author . 1808—1874 

Aignan  (an-yon  ),  Etienne.  French  republican  and  writer.. . 1773—1824 

AiguebSre  (ag-ber),  Jean  Dumas.  French  dramatist . 1692—1755 

Aikin  (a'-kin),  Dr.  John.  English  biographer _ 1747—1822 

Aimard  (a-mar),  Gustave.  French  novelist _ _ _ 1818—1883 

Ainslie  (anz'-ll),  Hew.  Scottish  poet  in  America . 1792—1878 

Ainsworth  (anz'-wQrth),  Robert.  English  author  of  Latin  dic¬ 
tionary  . _ . . ...1660—1743 

Ainsworth,  William  Harrison.  English  novelist. . 1805—1882 

Airy  (ar'-I),  George  Biddell.  English  astronomer... _ _ 1801—1892 

Alton  (a’-tQn),  William.  Scottish  botanist... _ _ 1731—1793 

Akbar  (ak'-bor),  Emperor  of  Hindustan _ 1542—1605 

Akenside  (a'-ken-sid),  Mark.  English  poet _ _ 1721—1770 

Akers  (a'-kerz),  Benjamin  Paul.  American  sculptor... . 1825 — 1861 

Aladdin  (g,-lad'-in).  Son  of  Osman  I.  Organizer  of  the  Jani¬ 
zaries . . . fl.  1370 

Alarcon,  de(da  a-lar-kon')»  Pedro  Antonio.  Spanish  poet _ 1833—1891 

Alarcon  y  Mendoza,  de  (da  a-lar-kon’  e  men-do'-tha),  Don 

Juan  Ruiz.  Spanish  Mexican  poet _ _ _ 1580 — 1639 

Alaric  (al'-a-rik).  Conqueror  of  Rome.  King  of  Visigoths _  382 —  410 

A  Lasco  (a  las’-ko),  John.  Polish  Protestant  reformer . 1499 — 1560 

Alava,  d’  (da -la-va) ,  Miguel  Ricardo.  Spanish  general  and  states¬ 
man . 1771—1843 

Alban,  Saint  (sant  al'-b^n).  First  Christian  martyr  of  Great 

Britain _ 285 

Albani  (al-ba'-ne),  Francesco.  Italian  painter _ _ 1578—1660 

Albani,  Mme.  Marie  E.  L.  Canadian  singer.. . 1851  - 

Albany  (al-ba-ni),  Louisa,  Countess  of.  Wife  of  the  Young  Pre¬ 
tender . 1753-1824 

Albergati  Capacelli,  d’  (dal-ber-ga-te  ka-pa-chel'-le),  Fran¬ 
cesco.  Italian  dramatist _ 1728—1804 

Alberoni  (al-b<j,-ro'-ne),  Giulio.  Prime  minister  of  Spain . ...1664 — 1752 

Albert  (al'-bert),  Francis  Charles  Augustus  Emmanuel,  Prince  of 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.  Consort  of  Queen  Victoria _ 1819 — 1861 

Albert.  Archduke  of  Austria  and  governor  of  the  Netherlands 1559 — 1621 

Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales.  Eldest  son  of  Queen  Victoria.. 1841  - 

Alberti,  Leon  Battista.  Italian  architect  and  philosopher _ 1404—1472? 

Albertinus  (al-ber-ti'-nus) ,  iEgidius,  German  satirist . 1560—1620 

Albicus  (al-bl'-kus),  Sigismund.  Physician,  and  archbishop  of 

Prague _ _ _ 1347 — 1427 

Albitte  (al -bet),  Antoine  Louis.  French  Jacobin _ _  1812 

Alboin  (al'-boin).  King  of  the  Lombards . .  573 

Albornoz,  de  (da  al'-bor'-r-noth),  Gil  Alvarez  Carillo.  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Toledo.  Cardinal  and  statesman . . . 1300—1367 

Albret,  d’  (dal-bra’),  Jeanne.  Queen  of  Navarre _ _ _ 1528—1572 

Albrizzi  (al-bret'-se),  Isabella  Teotochi,  Countess  of.  Italian 

authoress _ 1770 — 1836 

Albuquerque,  de  (da  al'-bu-kerk),  Alfonso.  Portuguese  con¬ 
queror  in  India _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1453 — 1515 

Alcaeus  (al-se-us).  Greek  lyric  poet . b.  c.  620—  580 

Alciati  (al-9ha'-te),  Andrea.  Italian  jurist  and  scholar _ 1492—1550 

Alcibiades  (al-si-bl'-g.-dez).  Famous  Athenian . „.b.  c.  450—  404 

Aleman  (alk  -man).  Lyric  poet  of  Sparta _ fl.  b.  c.  670? 

AlCOtt,  Louisa  May.  American  authoress . . ...1833—1888 

Aldegrever  (al-de-gra-ver),  or  Aldegraef  (al'-de-gref ),  Hein¬ 
rich.  German  painter  and  engraver.. . . . . . 1502 — 1562 

Alden  (awl'-deu),  John.  One  of  the  pilgrims  who  settled  at  Ply¬ 
mouth,  Mass _ 1599 — 1687 

Aldini  (al-de'-ne),  Giovanni.  Italian  natural  philosopher . 1762—1834 

Aldobrandini  (al-do-bran-dee  -ne),  Silvestro.  Italian  jurist. ..1499— 1558 

Aldrich,  Thomas  Bailey.  American  poet  and  miscellaneous  writer. 1836  - 

Aldrovandini  (al-dro-van-de'-ne),  Pompeo  Agostino.  Italian 

painter _ 1677—1736 

Aleaudro  (a-la-an'-dro),  Girolamo.  Italian  scholar  and  pro¬ 
fessor  _ 1480 — 1542 

Aleardi  (a-la-ar  -de),  Aleardo,  Count  Gaetano.  Italian  poet  and 

patriot _ _ _ _ 1812 — 1878 

Alecsandri  (a-lek-san’-dre),  Vassili  or  Basile.  Roumanian  poet. 1821  - 

Alegre  d’  (da-la-gr-r),  Yves,  Marquis.  Marshal  of  France . 1653—1733 

Aleman  (al'-?-mg.n),  Louis.  French  cardinal _ 1390 — 1452 

Aleman  (a-la-man  ),  Mateo.  Spanish  novelist _ fl.  circa  1610 

Alemanni  (a-la-man-ne)  or  Alamanni  (a-la-man'-nee),  Luigi. 

Italian  poet.. . . . — . . . . . 1495—1556 

Alembert,  d’  (da-lon-ber-r ),  Jean  le  Rond.  French  mathemati¬ 
cian  1717 — 1783 


Bom.  Died, 

Alenfon  (a-l6n-son  ),  Francois,  Duke  of  Berri  and  Anjou.  Suitor 

of  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England . ...1554—1584 

Alexander  I.,  Pavlovitch.  Emperor  of  Russia - - 1777 — 1825 

Alexander  II.,  Nicolaevitch.  Emperor  of  Russia - 1818 — 1881 

Alexander  VI.,  Rodrigo  Lenzuoli  Borgia.  Pope - - 1430 — 1503 

Alexander,  John  Henry.  American  scientist . . ...1812—1867 

Alexander,  Joseph  Addison.  American  theologian  and  orient¬ 
alist _ 1809  1860 

Alexander,  Stephen.  American  astronomer . . . — . 1806 — 1883 

Alexander,  William,  Lord  Stirling.  Major-general  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolutionary  army _ _ _ 1726 — 1783 

Alexander  the  Great.  King  of  Macedon . . . b.  c.  356—  323 

Alexander  Seve'rus.  Roman  Emperor . . . —  222 —  235 

Alexis  (al-eks  -is)  I.  ( Comnenus .)  Emperor  of  the  East - 1048—1118 

Alexis,  Michaelovitch.  Czar  of  Russia.  Father  of  Peter  the 

Great _ 1829 — 1676 

Alexis  (a-lek-se'),  Paul.  French  writer . . . 1847—1901 

Alexis  (al-eks -is),  Petrovitch.  Prince  of  Russia.  Son  of  Peter 

the  Great _ 1690 — 1718 

Alfleri  (al-fe-a'-re),  Vittorio.  Italian  poet  and  dramatist - 1749—1803 

Alfonso  (al-fon'-so)  I.  Founder  of  the  Portuguese  monarchy. ..1094— 1185 

Alfonso  I.  of  Castile.  ( The  Brave.) _ 1030 — 1109 

Alfonso  VIII.  of  Castile.  ( The  Noble.) . . . 1155-1214 

Alfonso  X.  {The  Wise.)  King  of  Leon  and  Castile _ 1226—1284 

Alfonso  XI.  of  Castile . . . 1311—1350 

Alfred  the  Great  (al-fred).  King  of  the  West  Saxons - -  849 —  901 

Algardi  (al-gar-r  -de),  Alessandro.  Italian  sculptor  and  archi¬ 
tect _ 1598 — 1654 

Algarotti  (al-ga-rot'-e),  Francesco,  Count.  Italian  critic  and 

philosopher _ 1712 — 1764 

Alger  (al  -ger)  Russell  A.  American  general  and  politician - 1836  - 

Alhakem  (al-ha  -kem)  II.  Sultan  and  caliph  of  Cordova... . 913—  976 

Alhakem-Ibn-  Atta  (al-ha’-kem-ib’n-at-a).  ( Al-Mokenna .) 

Arabian  prophet _ _ _ _ _ _  780? 

Alibrandi  (a-le-bran  -de),  Girolamo.  Sicilian  painter . 1470—1524 

Alighieri  (a-le-ge-a-re).  See  Dante . ..1265—1321 

Ali  Pasha  (a’-le  pa-sha  ).  (Arslan.)  Pasha  of  Janina . . 1741—1822 

Alison  (al-I-son),  Rev.  Archibald.  Scotch  divine  and  author _ 1757—1839 

Alison,  Sir  Archibald.  ( Son  of  the  Rev.  Archibald.)  Scottish  his¬ 
torian  and  essayist . . . 1792—1867 

Alison,  William  Pulteney.  (Son  of  the  Rev.  Archibald.)  Scottish 

physiologist  . . . . . . . . . 1790—1859 

Ali-Weli-Zade  (a-le-wel-e-za'-de).  -See  Ali  Pasha — . 17417-1822 

Alkmar,  van  (van  alk-mar-r  ),  Henrik.  German  poet  (Reynard 

the  Fox) _ lived  1498 

Allacci  (al-lat  -che)  or  Allatius  (el-la'-shi-us),  Leone.  Li¬ 
brarian  of  the  Vatican.. . . . . . . 1586 — 1669 

Allamand  (a-la-mon  ),  Jean  Nicolas  S6bastien.  French  natu¬ 
ralist _ 1713 — 1787 

Allan  (al’-9-n),  David.  Scotch  historical  painter . . . . 1744 — 1796 

Allan,  John.  American  Revolutionary  patriot _ 1746—1805 

Allan,  Sir  William.  Scotch  historical  painter _ _ 1782 — 1850 

Allard  (a-lar-r  ),  Jean  Francois.  French  general... . 1785—1839 

Allegri  (al-la-gre),  Gregorio.  Italian  musician  and  composer.. 15807-1652 

Allegri.  See  Correggio. . 1494—1534 

Allen  (al-en),  Colonel  Ethan.  American  officer  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  war _ 1737—1789 

Allen,  William.  American  biographer  and  miscellaneous  writer. .1784 — 1868 

Allen,  William  Henry.  American  naval  officer.. _ _ 1784 — 1813 

Allerton  (al  -er-t6n),  Isaac.  Plymouth  pilgrim . 15837-1659 

Alleyn  (al  -en),  Edward.  English  actor  and  philanthropist _ 1566—1626 

Allibone  (al'-i-bon),  Samuel  Austin.  American  writer.  (Critical 

Dictionary  of  English  Literature) . . . . . . 1816 — 1889 

Allioni  (al-e-6-ne),  Carlo.  Italian  physician  and  botanist _ 1725—1804 

Allison,  William  B.  IT.  S.  Senator _ 1829  - 

Allori  (al-lo'-re),  Alessandro.  Italian  painter... _ _ 1535 — 1607 

Allori,  Cristofano.  (Son  of  Alessandro.)  Italian  painter _  1577—1621 

Allouez  (a-loo-a  ),  Claude  Jean.  French  Jesuit  missionary  in 

America . . . . . . . . . 1620 — 1690 

Allston  (al'-ston),  Washington.  American  painter. _ _ 1779—1843 

Almagro,  de  (de  al-ma-gro),  Diego.  Companion  of  Pizarro  in 

Peru  . . 14637-1538 

Al-Mansur  or  Al-Mansour  (al-man-soor  ),  or  Abu-Amir- 
Mohammed  (a-boo-a-mir-mo-ham -ed).  Regent  of  Cor¬ 
dova  _ _ _ _ _ t _  939—1002 

Al-Mansur  or  Al-Mansour,  Abuj&far  Abdallah.  Arabian  caliph. 

Founder  of  Bagdad  _ _ _ _ _ _ _  7127-  775 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  trf,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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Born.  Died. 

Alma-Tadema  (al'-ma-ta-da'-ma)  Laurence.  Belgian  painter 

in  England . 1836  - 

Almeida- Garrett  (al-ma'-e-da-gar-ret),  Joao  Baptisto  Leitao, 

de.  Portuguese  poet  and  dramatist . .1799—1854 

Almici  (al-me’-che),  Camillo.  Italian  writer . 1714 — 1779 

Almonde,  van  (van  al-mon-de),  Philippus.  Dutch  admiral....  1646— 1711 
Almonte  (al-mon-ta),  Juan  Nepomuceno.  Mexican  general  and 

statesman . 1804—1869 

Almquist  (alm-kwist),  Karl  Jonas  Ludvig.  Swedish  poet  and 

novelist . ..1793—1866 

Alompra  (a-lom’-pra).  Founder  of  the  present  dynasty  of  Bur- 

mah. . 1710-1760 

Alp- Arslan  (alp-ar-slan  ).  Seljukian  sultan  of  Persia _ 1030—1072 

Alpin  (al  -pin),  Prospero.  (Lat.  Alpi’-nus.)  Italian  botanist 

and  physician . 1553—1617 

Alquier  (al-ke-a  ),  Charles  Jean  Marie.  French  diplomatist _ 1752 — 1826 

Alsop  (al  -sop),  Richard.  American  poet  and  journalist . 1761—1815 

Altahualpa  (a-ta-hwal-pa).  Last  Inca  of  Peru.  Garroted _ _  1533 

Altaroche  (al-ta-rosh),  Marie  Michel.  French  writer . 1811—1884 

Alten,  von  (fon  al  -ten),  Karl  August,  Graf.  Hanoverian  general.  1764—1840 
Altenstein,  von  (fon  al  -t^n-stin),  Karl  Stein,  Baron.  Pruss¬ 
ian  statesman _ 1770—1840 

Althorp  (al  -thorp),  John  Charles.  Viscount  and  Earl  Spencer. 

English  statesman  . . 1782—1845 

Alva  (al  -va),  or  Alba  (al'-ba),  Fernando  Alvarez  de  Toledo, 

Duke  of.  Spanish  general  in  the  Netherlands _ 1508 — 1582 

Alvarado,  de  (da  al-va-ra  -tho),  Alonzo.  Spanish  conqueror  in 

Mexico _ _ _ , . . .  1553 

Alvarado.de,  Pedro.  Spanish  officer,  companion  of  Cortez _ _  1541 

Alvarez  (al -va-reth),  Juan.  Mexican  general  and  president _ 1790—1870 

Al-va  r^  (Achenbach),  Max.  Prussian  tenor  singer . . . 1858—1898 

Alvinczy,  von  (fon  al-vln’-tse),  Joseph,  Baron.  Austrian  gen¬ 
eral . 1735—1810 

Alxinger  (alks  -ing-^r),  Johann  Baptist.  German  poet _ 1755 — 1797 

Amadeus  (a-ma-da-0),Ferdinando  Maria,  Duke  of  Aosta.  King 

of  Spain,  1870-73 . 1845—1890 

Amalteo  (a-mal-ta  -o),  Giovanni  Battista.  Italian  poet.. . 1525—1573 

Amar  (a-mar  ),  Jean  Pierre  Andr6.  French  demagogue... . 1750—1816 

Amari  (a-ma  -re),  Michele.  Italian  historian  and  politician _ 1806—1889 

Amato,  d’  (da-ma  -to),  Giovanni  Antonio.  Neapolitan  painter.. 1475— 1555 

Ambrose  (am  -broz),  Saint.  Bishop  of  Milan.  Latin  father .  340—  397 

Amelot  de  la  Houssaye  (am-lo'  de  la  oo-sa),  Abraham  Nicolas. 

French  writer... _ 1634—1706 

Amerling  (a'-mer-ling),  Friedrich.  Austrian  painter . ..1803 — 1887 

Ames  (amz),  Fisher.  American  orator  and  statesman . 1758 — 1808 

Ames,  Mary  Clemmer.  (Mrs.  Hudson.)  American  authoress _ 1839 — 1884 

Amherst  (am'-erst),  Jeffrey,  Baron.  British  Field-marshal _ 1717—1797 

Amici  (a-me-9he),  Giovanni  Battista.  Italian  optician  and 

astronomer.. . . . . . . . . . . . 1786 — 1863 

Amigoni  (a-me-go-ne),  Jacopo.  Venetian  historical  painter _ 1675—1752 

Amiot  or  Amyot  (a-me-o  ),  Joseph  Marie.  French  Jesuit  mis¬ 
sionary - - - - - - - - 1718—1794 

Amling  (am  -ling),  Karl  Gustav.  German  designer  and  engraver. 1651— 1703 
Amman  (am  -an),  Jost,  of  Zurich.  Swiss  engraver  and  painter.  .1539— 1591 
Ammanati  (am-a-na  -te),  Bartolommeo.  Florentine  architect 

and  sculptor - - - - - - - - 1511 — 1592 

Ammia'nus,  Marcellinus.  Roman  historian . . .  330—  395 

Ammirato  (am-e-ra'-to) ,  Scipione.  Italian  historian.. . ..1531—1601 

Amontons  (a-mon-ton  ),  Guillaume.  French  mathematician  and 

inventor _ 1663  1705 

Amoretti  (a-mo-ret-te),  Carlo,  Italian  naturalist  and  geog¬ 
rapher  _ DU  1616 

Ampere  (on-per-r'),  Andr6  Marie.  French  electrician  and  scien¬ 
tific  writer _ 1116  1836 

Ampere,  Jean  Jacques.  ( Son  of  A.  M.)  French  literary  critic — 1806—1864 
Amurath  (a-moo-rat)  or  Murad  (moo-rad  )  I.  Ottoman  sultan. 1319— 1389 

Amurath,  or  Murad,  II.  Ottoman  sultan  . . 1405—1451 

Amurath,  or  Murad,  IV.  ( The  Turkish  Nero.)  Ottoman  sultan.  .1610 — 1640 
Amyot  (a-me-0  ),  Jacques.  French  writer  and  bishop  of  Auxerre,  1513—1593 

Anacreon  (a-nak'-re-Qn).  Greek  lyric  poet. - - b.  c.  563?-  478 

Anasco,  de  (da  an-yas'-ko),  Juan.  Companion  of  De  Soto  in 

Florida _ _ _ - . . . . A*  l^ 

Anaxagoras  (an-aks-ag'-o-ras).  Greek  philosopher . b.  c.  500—  428 

Anaximander  (an-aks-I-man'-der).  Greek  philosopher.... b.  c.  610—  547 
Ancillon  (on-Sl-yon),  Johann  Peter  Friedrich.  German  author,  1766—1837 
Andersen  (an'-der-sen),  Hans  Christian.  Danish  novelist  and 

story-writer . . . - .  1805—1875 


Born.  Died 

Anderson  (an’-der-son),  Alexander.  First  wood-engraver  in 

America . . . . . . . ...1775 — 1870 

Anderson,  Mary.  American  actress _ _ _ _ _ _ 1859  - 

Anderson,  Robert.  American  general.  Defender  of  Fort  Sumter. 1805 — 1871 
Andrassy  (an-dras  -se),  Gyula,  Count.  Hungarian  statesman. ..1823— 1890 

Andre  (an'-dre),  Major  John.  English  officer . . . . 1751 — 1780 

Andrea  of  Pisa  (an-dra  -a).  Italian  architect  and  sculptor . 12707-1345 

Andreae  (an-dra  -a),  Jacob.  German  Lutheran  theologian.. . 1528—1590 

Andreossi  (on-dra-o-se  ),  Antoine  Francois.  French  officer  and 

diplomatist _ 1761—1828 

Andres  (an-dres  ),  Juan.  Spanish  Jesuit  writer _ _ _ 1740 — 1817 

Andrew  (an  -droo),  John  Albion.  American  statesman.  Governor 

of  Massachusetts _ _ _ 1818 — 1867 

Andrews  (an'-drooz),  Ethan  Allen.  American  philologist . 1787—1858 

Andrieux  (oh-dre-uh  ),  Francois  Guillaume  Jean  Stanislas. 

French  dramatist _ 1759—1833 

Andronicus  (an-dro-nl’-kus)I.  Comne  nus.  Byzantine  emperor,  1110—1185 
Andros  (an'-dros),  Sir  Edmund.  English  colonial  governor  in 

America _ _ 1637 — 1714 

Angear,  John  J.  M.  American  physiologist _ _ 1829  - 

Angeli  (an  -ja-le),  Filippo.  Italian  painter _ _ _ 1600 — 1648 

Angelio  (an-ja  -Ie-o) ,  Pietro.  Italian  poet  and  scholar . 1517—1596 

Angeli  (an'-Jel),  Joseph  Kinnicut.  American  law-writer.. . 1794 — 1857 

Angely  (onzh-le  ),  Louis.  German  dramatist . . 17757-1835 

Anghiera,  de  (da  an-ge-a-ra),  Pietro  Martire.  Italian  states¬ 
man  and  historian _ 1455—1526 

Anglesey  (ang'-gl-se),  Henry  Wm.,  Lord  Paget,  British  Field- 

marshal _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1768 — 1854 

Angouleme,  d’  (don-gfi-lam  ),  MarieTh6rfese Charlotte,  Duchess. 

Daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette . . . 1778 — 1851 

Anhalt-Bernberg  ( an -halt-ber-rn’-ber-rg), Christian I.,  Prince 

of.  German  statesman  and  warrior.. _ _ _ _ 1568 — 1630 

Anjou  (on-zh(l').Dukeor  Countof.  A  noble  house  of  France  in  the 
middle  ages. 

An  na  Comne  na,  daughter  of  Alexis  I.,  emperor  of  Constanti¬ 
nople.  Princess  and  Byzantine  historian _ 1083—1148 

Anne  (an),  Queen  of  England . 1664—1714 

Annesley  (anz-11),  Arthur,  Earl  of  Anglesey.  English  statesman.. 1614— 1686 
Anquetil-Duperron  (onk-tel'-dii-pa-ron  ),  Abraham  Hya- 

cinthe.  French  orientalist _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1731—1805 

Anson  (an'-son),  George,  Lord.  English  navigator... . . . 1697—1762 

Ansted  (an'-sted),  David  Thomas.  English  geologist . ...1814—1880 

Anster  (an  -ster),  John.  Irish  poet  . . . ..17987-1867 

Anthon  (an'-thon),  Charles.  American  classical  scholar _ 1797—1867 

Anthony  (an-tQ-nl),  Saint.  Reputed  founder  of  monachism _  251 —  356 

Anthony,  Saint,  of  Padua.  Franciscan  monk _ _ 1195—1231 

Antigonus  (an-tig  -o-nus).  (Cyclops.)  General  of  Alexander 

the  Great _  _ b.  c.  382 —  301 

Antiochus  (an-tl'-o-kus).  (The  Great.)  King  of  Syria _ b.  c.  237—  187 

Antip’ater,  Regent  of  Macedonia... _ _ b.  c.  —  319 

Antiphon  (an-ti-fon),  Athenian  orator . . . b.  c.  479  — 

Antisthenes  (an-tis-the-nez).  Greek  cynic  philosopher _ fl.  b.  c. —  400 

Antoine  (on-twan  ),  Jacques  Denis.  French  architect _ _ 1733—1801 

Antonelli  (an-to-nel  -e),  Giacomo.  Italian  cardinal _ 1806—1876 

Antonello  (an-to-nel  -o),  Antonio,  (da  Messina.)  Italianpainter. 14147-1495 

Antoninus  (an-to-nl'-nus),  Marcus  Aurelius.  Roman  emperor 

and  philosopher.. _ _ _ _ 121 —  180 

Antoninus  Pius  (an-to-ni’-nus  pl  -us).  Roman  emperor . .  86—  161 

Antonio  (an-to-ne-o),  Nicolas.  Spanish  bibliographer  and 

critic _ _ _ 1617 — 1684 

Antonius  (an-to  -nl-us),  Marcus.  (Mark  Antony .)  Romangen- 

eral _ ...... _ _ _ ......... _ _ _ _ _ b.  c.  83 —  30 

Anville,  d’  (don  -vel),  Jean  Baptiste  Bourguignon.  French  geog¬ 
rapher  _ 1697 — 1782 

Apelles  (a-pel'-ez).  Famous  Greek  painter . . . ...fl.  b.  c.  330 

Apicius  (a-pish'-l-us),  Marcus  Gabius.  Roman  epicure _  14—  87 

Apian  (a  -pe-an),  Peter.  German  mathematician  and  astrono¬ 
mer  . . . . . . ...1495-1551? 

Apollinaris  (a-pol-i-na'-ris).  (The  Younger.)  Bishop  of  Lao- 

dicea _ _ _ _ _ _ ...fl.  862. 

Apollinaris  Sido  nius,  Caius  Sollius,  Saint.  Roman  patrician, 

bishop,  and  poet _ _ _ - . .  430—  484 

Apollodorus  (a-pol-o-do  -riis).  (The  Shadower.)  Athenian 

painter _  B.  c.  440 

Apollodo  rus.  Grammarian  of  Athens _ _ 

Apollo  nius,  of  Perga.  Mathematician.  (Conic  Sections.) _  B.  c.  240 

Apollonius  Rhodius.  Poet  and  grammarian _ _ b.  c.  222—188 

Apollonius  of  Tyana.  Pythagorean  philosopher . . . . 


boil  boy-  pout  jowl;  cat,  5ell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  -  f. 
-cia’n,  -tian  =  sham  -tion.  -sion  =  shun:  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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Ap  pel,  Jacob.  Dutch  painter _ ....... . „ . 1680—1751 

Ap  pelman,  Barent.  Dutch  painter.. . 1640—1686 

Ap'perley,  Charles  James.  English  sportsman  and  writer _ 1777—1843 

Ap'pian.  Roman  historian . fl.987— 1617 

Appiani  (ap-I-ai’-ne),  Andrew.  Italian  fresco  painter.. . ..1754—1818 

Appla'ni,  Francis.  Italian  fresco  painter . . 1702—1792 

Ap  pleton,  Jesse.  American  divine  and  educator . . . 1772—1819 

Apthorp,  East.  American  author . 1733—1816 

Aquilano  (a-kwl-la’-no),  Serafino.  Italian  poet  and  improvisa- 

tore . 1466—1500 

Aquinas,  Thomas,  St.  ( Angelic  Doctor).. . 1225—1274 

Arago  (ar’-A-go) ,  Francis  John  Dominic.  French  astronomer _ 1786—1853 

Aram  (a’-r<jm) ,  Eugene.  Scholar ;  executed  for  murder . 1704—1759 

Aranda  (a-ran'-da),  Peter  P.  A.  de  Bolea, Ct.  of  Sp.  statesman... 1718— 1799 
Aratus  (a-ra-tus),  of  Sicyon.  Achaean  general  and  historian... B.  c. 271-213 

Aratus.  Astronomical  poet  of  Cilicia.  ( Phcenomena ) _ fl.  B.  C.  272 

Araujo  (a-row'-zh'(5),  D’Azevedo  Antonio.  Portuguese  scientist.. 1754— 1817 

Ar  buckle,  Matthew.  American  general _ 1776 — 1851 

Arbuth'not,  John  M.  D.  British  author . . . . ...1675—1735 

Arc,  Joan  of.  ( Maid  of  Orleans) _ 1412—1431 

Arcad  ius.  Roman  Emperor  of  the  East  (395-408).. .  383—  408 

Ar$esila'us.  Athen.  Philos.  Found,  of  Middle  Academy.. .b.c.  316? — 241 

Ar  §her,  John  Wykeham.  Painter  and  antiquary . . . 18097-1864 

Archilocus  (ar-kll'-o-kus),  of  Paros.  Greek  lyric  poet . B.  c.  714?—  676 

Archimedes  (ar-ki-me'-des).  Mathematician,  Syracuse  ...b.  c.  287?—  212 

Archytas  (ar-ky'-tus).  Philosopher,  of  Tarentum . lived  b.  c.  400 

Arco,  Nicholas,  Count  of.  Italian  Latin  poet. _ 1479 — 1546 

Ar diti  ( ar-de  -te) ,  Luigi.  Italian  musician  and  composer. _ _ 1822  - 

Arend  (a'-rent) ,  Johannes  Pieter.  Dutch  historian . . . ..1796—1855 

Areson  (a'-re-son),  Jon.  Icelandic  poet  and  bishop . . . . 1484—1550 

Aretino  (a-ra-te’-no),  Pietro.  Italian  satirist . 1492—1557 

Argali  (ar'-gAl)  I  Samuel,  Sir.  Deputy  governor  of  Virginia . 1572—1628 

Argand  (ar'-gAUd),  Aim§.  Swiss  chemist.  Inventor  of  the  Argand 

lamp . 1755-1803 

Argelander  (ar'-g?-lan-d?r) .  Friedrich  Wilhelm  August.  Prus¬ 
sian  astronomer _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1799—1875 

Argens,  d’  (dar-zhon),  Jean  Baptiste  de  Boyer,  Marquis.  French 

philosopher  and  writer _ _ ..1704—1771 

Argout,  d’  (dar-gd  ),  Antoine  M.  A.,  Count.  French  financier _ 1782—1858 

Argiielles  (ar-gwel'-yes),  Augustin,  Spanish  minister  of  state.. 1775— 1844 
ArguellO  (ar-gwel'-yo) ,  Luis  Antonio.  Govemorof  California. .1784— 1830 
Argyll  or  Argyle  (ar-gil'),  George  John  Douglas  Campbell, 

eighth  duke  of.  British  statesman  and  author _ 1823—1900 

Ariosto  (a-re-OS -to),  Ludovico.  Italian  poet _ 1474—1533 

Arista  (a-res'-ta) ,  Mariano.  Mexican  general  and  president _ 1802 — 1855 

Aristarchus  (ar-is-tar'-kus),  of  Samothrace.  Greek  gramma¬ 
rian _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ died  B.  C.  150 

Aristides  (ar-is-tl’-dez).  {The  Just.)  Athenian  statesman  and 

general _ _ _ _ B.  C. -  468 

Aristippus  (ar-is-tip -us).  Greek  philosopher . b.c. -  380 

Aristophanes  (ar-is-tof ’-A-nez).  Comic  poet  of  Greece . b.  c.  444—  380 

Aristotle  (ar’-is-tot-l).  Greek  philosopher . .__b.  c.  384—  322 

Arius  (A-ri'-US  or  a'-rl-US).  Greek  deacon  at  Alexandria,  and 

founder  of  Arianism . . . . . .  280?— 336 

Arkwright  (ark'-rlt),  Richard,  Sir.  Inventor  of  spinning  jenny. .1732—1792 

Arlotto  (ar-lot’-to),  Mainardi.  Italian  burlesque  poet _ 1395 — 1483 

Armagnac,  d’  (dar-man-yak’),  Bernard,  Count.  Constable  of 

France . 1352?-1418 

Armand  (ar-mon'),  Charles,  Count.  French  soldier  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution _ ...1756—1793 

Armfelt  (arm-felt),  Gustaf  Mauri tz.  Swedish  lieutenant-gen¬ 
eral  and  courtier . 1757—1814 

Arminius  (ar-men’-yus) ,  Jacobus.  ( Jacob  Damien.)  Dutch 

theologian _ _ _ _ _ 1560—1609 

Ar'mitAge,  Edward.  English  painter . 1817  - 

Arm  strong,  John.  American  general  and  writer . 1758—1843 

Armstrong,  Wm,  George,  Sir.  English  engineer.  Inventor  of 

Armstrong  gun . . . .  . . . . 1810—1900 

Aruason  (ar'-na-son),  Jon.  Icelandic  author . 1819—1888 

Arnaud  (ar-no  ),  Henri,  Pastor  and  leader  ox  the  Waldenses _ 1641—1721 

Arnauld  (ar-no  ),  Antoine.  {The  Great.)  French  philosopher. ..1612— 1694 

Arnault  (ar-no').  Vincent  Antoine  French  dramatist _ 1766—1834 

Arndt  (arnt),  Ernst  Moritz.  German  poet  and  professor . 1769—1860 

Arne  (arn) .  Thomas  Augustine.  English  musician  and  composer,  1710—1778 

Arngrimsson  (arn'-grlm-son) ,  Eystein.  Icelandic  poet . . .  1361 

Arnim  (ar’-nim),  Elisabeth  or  Bettina.  German  authoress . 1785—1859 

Arnim,  von  (fon  ar’-nim),  Hans  Georg  von  Arnim-Boytzenburg. 

German  diplomatist,  and  general......... ..... .....1581 — 1641 


^orn.Died 

Arnim.  Harry  Karl  Kurt  Eduard,  Count.  Prussian  diplomatist.. 1824— 1881 

Arnim,  von,  Ludwig  Achim.  German  poet _ _ _ ~~  .1781—1831 

Arnold,  Benedict.  American  general  and  traitor _ ...... — ......1741 — lS3i 

Arnold,  Edwin,  Sir.  English  poet  and  orientalist . . . .  .1832—1904 

Arnold,  Matthew,  {Son  of  Thos.  Arnold.)  English  poet  and  essc’*- 

ist.  . .1822—1888 

Arnold,  Thomas  (of  Rugby).  English  historian  and  teacher - 1795—1842 

Arnott  (ar’-not),  Neil.  Scottish  physician  and  natural  philor.v- 

pher _ _ _ _ _ _ .... _ ... _ .... _ _ _ ......1788 — 1874 

Arnould  (ar-nfi  ),  Ambrose  Marie.  French  political  economist  .1750—1815? 
Aromatari,  degli  (dal’-ye  a-ro-ma-ta'-re),  Giuseppe.  Italian 

naturalist..... . . . . . . ...1586 — 1636 

Arpad  (ar’-pad),  Founder  of  the  Hungarian  monarchy _ _ _  869—  907 

Arreboe  (ar-e-bo’-e),  Anders  Christensen.  Danish  poet . 1587—1637 

Arrhenius  (ar-re’-ul-us) ,  Clas  or  Claudius.  Swedish  histories. -1627-  -lt>35 

Arrian  (ar'-I-un),  Flavius.  Greek  historian . . . 146—  170 

Arriaza  (ar-re-a'-tha) ,  Juan  Bautista.  Spanish  poet . . . — 1770—1837 

Ar  'rowsmith,  Aaron.  English  geographer . . . . . 1750—1823 

Arrowsmith,  John.  English  Puritan  divine . 1602—1659 

Arsaces  (ar-sa’-sez)  I.  Founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Parthia - d.  b.  c-  250 

Artaud  (ar-to),  Nicolas  Louis.  French  writer  and  Greek 

scholar _ _ _ ... _ ......... ..... _ 1794 — 1861 

Artaxerxes  (ar-taks-erks-ez)  I.  ( Longim'anus .)  King  of  Per¬ 
sia  _ ........ _ ..... _ ...... _ ........ _ b.  c. -  428 

Artaxerxes  II.  {Mnemon.)  King  of  Persia . b.c. -  362 

Artedi  (ar-ta'-de) ,  Peter.  Swedish  naturalist . . . . 1705—1735 

Artemisia  (ar-te-mish'-I-a).  Queen  of  Halicarnassus _ Ab.  c.  480. 

Arteveld,  van  (van  ar'-tgi-velt),  Jacques  {Eng.  Jacob).  Popular 

leader  of  Ghent _ 1300?-1345 

Arteveld,  van,  Philip.  {Son  of  Jacques.)  Chief  of  the  insurrection 

in  Flanders _ _ _ 1340—1382 

Arthur  (ar-thur).  British  king,  and  hero  of  the  Round  Table 

. . . . lived  5th  or  6th  c. 

Arthur,  Chester  Alan.  Twenty-first  President  of  the  United 

States. . 1830—1886 

Arthur,  Timothy  Shay.  American  story-writer _ 1809 — 1885 

Artigas  (ar-te  -gas),  Don  Juan.  Dictatorof  Uruguay . 1755—1851 

Arundel  (ar -un-del),  Thomas.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury . 1353—1413 

Arvieux,  d’  (dar-ve-uh  ),  Laurent,  Chevalier.  French  oriental¬ 
ist . ..1635-1702 

Asbjornsen  (as-byorn’-sen),  Peter  Christian.  Norwegian  au¬ 
thor.... . . . 1812-1885 

Asbury  (as  -ber-I),  Francis.  First  Methodist  bishop  in  the 

United  States _ _ _ 1745 — 1816 

Ascham  (as’-kgm),  Roger.  English  classical  scholar . . 1515—1568 

Asgill  (as  -gll),  Charles,  Sir.  English  general. . . ...1762—1823 

Ashburnham  (ash’-burn-am),  John.  English  courtier . 1603—1671 

Ashburton,  Alexander  Baring,  Lord.  English  financier  and  diplo¬ 
matist  . 1774—1848 

Ash  e,  Ash  I,  or  As’ser.  Babylonian  rabbi _ _ _ _  353—  427 

Ashmole  (ash'-mol),  Elias.  English  antiquary . 1617—1692 

Ashmun  (ash’-mun),  Jehudi.  American  philanthropist _ 1794—1828 

Asinari  (a-§e-na'-re),  Federigo.  Count  of  Camerano.  Italian 

poet . 1527—1578 

Askew,  Ascough  (as'-ku), or Ayscough(as’-ku), Anne.  English 

Lutheran  martyr _ 1521 — 1546 

Asoka  (u-so'-ka).  King  of  Magadha,  India  . . b.  c.  223 

Aspasia  (as-pa'-shl-a)  of  Miletus.  Consort  of  Pericles . lived  b.  c.  449 

Asper  (as’-per) ,  Hans.  Swiss  painter . . . . 1499—1571 

Aspertini  (as-per-te'-ne),  Amico.  Bolognese  painter . 1474—1552 

Assemani  (as-su-ma’-ne) ,  Giuseppe  Simone.  Syrian  orientalist, 1687— 1763 

Assollant  (a-so-lon  ) ,  Jean  Baptiste.  French  novelist . 1827—1886 

Ast,  Georg  Anton  Friedrich.  German  scholar  and  teacher _ 1776—1841 

Astbury  (ast’-ber-I),  John,  of  Shelton.  English  potter . 1683—1743 

Astle  (as'-l),  Thomas.  English  antiquary . 1735—1803 

Astley  (ast'-ll) ,  Jacob,  Sir,  Lord.  English  Royalist  general . 1579—1652 

Astor  (as’-tor),  John  Jacob.  American  merchant.  Founder  of  the 

Astor  Library  in  New  York.. _ _ _ _ 1763 _ 1848 

Astruc  (as-truk'),  Jean.  French  medical  writer  and  teacher _ 1684—1766 

Atahualpa  (a-ta-hwal'-pa)  or  Atabalipa  (a-ta-ba-le'-pa). 

Last  Inca  king  of  Peru . . . .  1533 

Athanasius  (ath-a-na'-shi-us),  Saint.  Greek  father  of  the 

church . . .  296 —  373 

Athelstan  or  ASthelstan  (eth'-el-stan).  King  of  England . .  940 

Athenagoras  (ath-e-nag'-o-rg,s).  Greek  philosopher . lived  b.  c.  168 

Athenas  (a-ta-nas'),  Pierre  Louis.  French  rural  economist . 1752—1829 

Atcndo  y  Antillcr.  (a  ton’-clo  e  an-tel-yon),  Don  Isidoro. 

Spanish  admiral  and  explorer  of  Lower  California . . . lived  1682 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
or  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite. 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
cur,  rtlle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw- 
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,  Born.  Died. 

Attar-Ferid-ed-Din  (at-tar  -fe-red-ed-den).  Persian  poet. ...1119— 1221 
Atterbom  (at-gr-bom),  Peter  Daniel  Amadeus.  Swedish  poet.. 1790— 1855 

Atterbury  (at'-gr-bgr-I),  Francis.  Bishop  of  Rochester . 1662—1732 

Atticus  jaV-I-kus),  Titus  Pomponius.  Roman  philosopher... b.  c.  109—32 

Attila  (at  -ll-a).  ( The  Scourge  of  God.)  Chief  of  the  Huns _ _  453 

At  tucks,  Crispus.  Half-breed  leader  of  mob  in  the  Boston  mas- 

sacre  _ _ _  _ _  _  1770 

Attwood,  Thomas.  English  music  composer . . . . ...1767—1838 

Auber  (o-ber-r  ),  Daniel  Francois  Esprit.  French  musician  and 

composer - - - - - - - 1734 7374 

Aubert,  J ean  Louis,  Abb6.  French  poet,  critic,  and  fabulist _ 1731 — 1814 

Aubert  du  Bayet  (o-ber’  du  ba-ya  ),  Jean  Baptiste  Annibal. 

French  general.. . 1759—1797 

Aubertin  (o-ber-tan  ),  Edme.  French  Protestant  writer... . 1595 — 1652 

Aubery  (o-br-re),  Antoine.  French  historical  writer. . . 1616—1695 

Aubignac  (d-ben-yak),  Frangois  Hddelin,  Abb6.  French  drama¬ 
tist.. . . __ . ..1604-1676 

Aubigne,  d’  (dd-ben-ya'),  Theodore  Agrippa.  French  historian, 

warrior,  and  poet. . . . . . 1550—1630 

Aubrey  (a-brl),  John.  English  topographer  and  antiquary . 1626—1697 

Aubry  (o-bre  ),  Claude  Charles.  French  general . 1773—1813 

Aubry,  Frangois.  French  revolutionist.. . . . 1750—1800 

Aubusson,  d’(dd-bii-s6n'),  Pierre.  French  warrior  and  statesman, 1423— 1503 

Auchmuty  (ok  -mu-ti),  Sir  Samuel.  British  General _ 1756—1822 

Auckland  (ak  -land),  George  Eden,  Earl  of.  Governor-General 

of  India . . . . . . . . . . .'1784—1849 

Audebert  (od-ber-r'),  Jean  Baptiste.  French  naturalist  and  en¬ 
graver.  . . 1759—1800 

Audenaerde,  van  (vanow-dg-nar-dg),  Robert.  Flemish  painter 

and  engraver . 1663—1743 

Audiffret,  d’  (dd-di-fr§),  Charles  Louis  Gaston,  Marquis.  French 

financier  and  senator . . .1787—1878 

Audley  (ad  -11),  Thomas.  Lord  Chancellor  of  England.. . 1488—1544 

Audouin  (o-dfi-an'),  Jean  Victor.  French  entomologist _ 1797—1841 

Audran  (o-dran  ),  Girard.  French  historical  engraver _ 1 . 1640—1703 

Audran,  Jean.  French  engraver . ..1667—1756 

Audrein  (o-dran) ,  Yves  Marie.  French  ecclesiastic  and  politician, -  1800 

Audubon  (a'-du-bpn),  John  James.  American  ornithologist . 1780 — 1851 

Auer  (ow'-gr),  Anton.  Bavarian  porcelain  painter . . . 1778 — 1814 

Auerbach  (OW-gr-bach),  Berthold.  German  Jewish  novelist _ 1812—1882 

Auffenberg,  von  (fon  dwf  -gn-bergch),  Joseph,  Freiherr.  Ger¬ 
man  dramatic  poet _ _ _ .1798 — 1857 

Auger  (O-zha  ),  Athanase,  Abb6.  French  political  and  classical 

writer _ _ _ _ _ _ 1734 — 1792 

Auger,  Hippolyte  Nicolas  Just.  French  novelist . . 1797 — 1881 

Auger,  Louis  Simon.  French  critic  and  writer.. . .1772 — 1829 

Augereau  (ozh-ro ') ,  Pierre  Frangois  Charles,  Duke  of  Castiglione. 

Marshal  of  France.. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ ...1757 — 1816 

Augier  (o-zhe-a),  Guillaume  Victor  Emile.  French  dramatist 

and  poet _ 1820 — 1889 

Augurelli  (du-gd-rel'-e),  Giovanni  Aurelio.  Italian  Latin  poet... 1454— 1524 
Augusti  (ou-gus-te),  Christian  Johann  Wilhelm.  German  theo¬ 
logian _ 1771 — 1841 

Augustin  (d-gustan),  Jean  Baptiste  Jacques.  French  miniature 

painter _ _ _ 1759 — 1832 

Augustine,  Saint  (sant  a-gus-tin).  Numidian  bishopof  Hippo..  354—  430 
Augustinus,  Antonius.  Archbishop  of  Tarragona.  Spanish 

jurist _ 1 _ 1516 — 1586 

Augustus  Caesar  (a-gus'-tus  se'-zar).  First  Roman  emperor 

. . . . . . . . 63  B.  c.— 14  A.  D. 

Augus  tus  I.,  Frederick.  Elector  of  Saxony  and  king  of  Poland.. 1670 — 1733 

Augustus,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Heinrich.  Prince  of  Prussia _ 1779 — 1S43 

Augustus,  Wilhelm,  Prince.  Brother  of  Frederick  the  Great. . 1722 — 1758 

Aulich  (ou'-lich),  Louis.  Hungarian  general _ 1792—1849 

Aumale,  d’  (do-mal  ),  Charles  do  Lorraine,  Due.  French  prince 

and  traitor.. - 1554—1631 

Aumal?.  d’,  Henri  Eugene  Philippe  Louis  d’Orffians,  Due.  French 

general.... . 1822—1897 

Aumont.  d’  (do-mon  ),  Jean.  French  general  and  marshal.. _ 1522—1595 

Aur.oy  or  Aulnoy  (o-nwa  ),  Marie  Catherine,  Countess  of.  French 

authoress - - - - - - - -  1650—1705 

Aurelian  (E-re’-lI-?.n),  Claudius  Domitius.  Roman  emperor _ 212—  275 

Aurelio  (ow-ra'-le-o),  Giovanni  Muzio.  Italian  Latin  poet . ....fi.  1520 

Aurelius  Antoni'  aus,  Marcus. . — . . 121—180 

Aurivillius  (a-ri-vil'-l-US),  Carl.  Swedish  orientalist . 1717—1786 

Aurungzebe  (o-rung-zab).  Emperor  of  Hindustan . 1618—1707 

Austen  (as'-tgn).  Miss  Jane.  English  novelist... . 1775—1817 

Austin  Stephen  F.  Founder  of  the  state  of  Texas . 1793—1836 

bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  ghin, 

-cian,  -tian  =  shgn.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion. 


Born.  P'^rl. 

Austin  (as -tin),  Mrs.  Sarah,  n6e  Taylor  English  writer -  1793—1867 

Austin,  Alfred.  English  Poet  Laureate . . . 1 _ — - 1835  - 

Autran  (d-tron),  Joseph.  French  poet  and  dramatist . .1812—1877 

Auvigny,  d’  (do-ven-ye  ),  Jean  duCastre.  French  writer _ 1710 — 1743 

Auxentius  (ak-sen'-shg-us).  Bishop  of  Milan.  Arian  divine..  310—  374 

Avalos,  d’  (da  val'-los),  Ferdinando.  Neapolitan  soldier - 1489 — 1525 

Aved  (a-ved  ),  James  Andrew  Joseph.  French  portrait  painter.. 1702— 1766 
Averani  (a-va-ra'-ne),  Benedetto.  Florentine  writer  and  poet. 1645— 1707 

Averani,  Giuseppe.  Mathematician  and  natural  philosopher _ 1662 — 1738 

Averill,  William  W.  American  general _ 1832 — 1900 

Averroes  (a-ver’-o-es),  or  IbnRoschid.  Arabian  philosopher  and 

physician _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1149—1198 

A  Vigen  na.  Mohammedan  physician  and  philosopher _ _  980—1037 

Avienus,  Rufus  Festus.  Latin  poet _ lived  400 

Aviler  (a-ve-la  ) ,  Augustine  Charles.  French  architect _ 1653 — 1700 

Avison,  Charles,  of  Newcastle.  Music  composer  and  writer _ 1710—1770 

Avl  tus.  Roman  Emperor  of  the  West  (455-56) _ _ _ _  457 

Ax  tel,  Daniel.  Parliamentarian  colonel.  Executed.. _ _  1660 

Ayesha  (a’-g-slia).  Wife  of  Mahomet _ _ 611 — 677 

Aylesbury,  Sir  Thomas.  Mathematician  and  patron  of  learning. 1576— 1657 

Aylmer,  John.  Bishop  of  London.  Life  by  Strype,  1704 . ...1521 — 1594 

Ayrton,  Edmund.  Composer  of  cathedral  music... . . 1734—1808 

Ayscough  (as-ku'),  Rev.  Sam.  Writer.  ( Index  to  Shakespeare)  .1745 — 1804 

Ayscue,  or  Ayscough,  Sir  George.  Admiral _ ,.  -lived  1649 

Ayton,  or  Aytoun,  Sir  Robert.  Scottish  poet _ _ ...1570 — 1638 

Aytoun,  William  E.  Scottish  professor,  essayist,  and  poet. . 1813 — 1865 

Azara,  de  (da  a-tha  -ra),  Don  Felix.  Spanish  naturalist  and 

traveler _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1746 — 1811 

Azara,  de,  Joseph  Nicholas.  Spanish  statesman  and  writer _ 1731 — 1804 

Azuni  (ad-zfi  -ne),  Dominic  Albert.  Sardinian  jurist _ 1749 — 1827 

B. 

Baader  (ba-dgr),  Franz  Joseph,  eminent  Bavarian  physician . 1733 — 1794 

Baader,  von  (fon  ba’-dgr),  Franz  Xaver.  German  philosopher... 1765— 1841 

Baan,  van  (van  ban),  Jan.  Dutch  portrait  pa  inter _ _ ...1633 — 1702 

Baarland  (bar-r'-lant),  Adrian.  Flemish  author . . ...1488 — 1542 

Baba-Ali  (ba-ba-a'-le).  Dey  of  Algiers . . . — -  1718 

Bab  bage,  Charles.  English  mathematician _ _ 1791 — 1871 

Baber  or  Babur  (ba'-ber),  Zahir  ed-Din  Mohammed.  Founder  of 

the  Mogul  Empire  in  India _ _ _ _ 1483 — 1530 

Babeuf  (ba-buf ),  Frangois NoSl.  French  revolutionist _ _ 1764—1797 

Babinet  (ba-be-na  ),  Jacques.  French  natural  philosopher _ 1794—1872 

Babington  (bab-ing-tQn,  William.  British  chemist  and  natural¬ 
ist . . . . 1756—1833 

Babo  von  (fon  ba'-bo),  Franz  Marius.  German  dramatist _ 1756—1822 

Baccio  della  Porta  (bat'-ghb  del  -la  por'-ta).  ( Fra  Bartolom¬ 
meo  di  San  Marco.)  Italian  painter _ 1469—1517 

Bach,  Johann  Christoph.  German  composer  and  organist.. . 1643 — 1703 

Bach,  Johann  Sebastian.  German  composer  and  musician . ...1685—1750 

Bach,  Karl  Philipp  Emanuel.  ( Son  of  J.  S.)  German  musical  com¬ 
poser . 1714—1788 

Bache  (bagh),  Alexander  Dallas.  American  philosopher . 1806—1867 

Bachman  (bak  -man),  John.  American  naturalist . 1790—1874 

Back  (bak),  George,  Sir.  English  arctic  navigator . . 1796—1878 

Backhuysen  (bak-hoi'-zgn),  Ludolf.  Dutch  marine  painter _ 1631—1709 

Bacon  (ba'-kgn),  Francis,  Baron  Verulam,  Viscount  St.  Albans. 

English  philosopher  and  jurist _ _ 1561 — 1626 

Bacon,  Nicholas,  Sir.  English  statesman.  Father  of  Francis . 1509—1579 

Bacon,  Roger,  Friar.  {The  Admirable  Doctor.)  English  philoso¬ 
pher  _ 1214—1294 

Badalocchio  (ba'-da-lok-ke-o).  {Sisto  Rosa.)  Italian  painter. 1581 — 1647 
Badius  (ba  -de-us,  Jodocus  or  Josso.  Flemish  printer  and  poet..  1462— 1535 
Baerle  van  (van  bar  -le)  or  Barlaeus  (bar-le'-us),  Gaspard. 

Dutch  th  ologian  and  Latin  poet _ _ _ _ ..1584 — 1648 

Baert  de  (de  ba-er),  Alexandre  Balthasar  Frangois  de  Paule, 

Baron.  French  geographer  and  writer _ _ _ _ 1750 — 1825 

Baffin  (baf -in),  William, English  navigator . 1584—1622 

Bagehot  (baj-ot),  Walter.  English  essayist  and  journalist - 1826 — 1877 

Baggesen  (bag  -e-sen),  Jens  Immanuel.  Danish  poet.. . ...1764—1826 

Baglione  (bal-yb  -na,  Giovanni.  Italian  painter _ 1575—1650 

Bag  ley,  Worth,  U.  8.  N.,  Am.  ensign.  First  American  officer  killed 

in  Spanish- American  war _ _ _ _ 1874—1898 

Bagnacavallo  (ban-ya-ka-val  -b), Bartolommeo.  {Bartolommeo 

Ramenghi.)  Bolognese  painter - - 1484—1542 

Bagnoli  (ban-yo  -le),  Giulio  Cesare.  Italian  dramatic  poet . .  1630 

Bagration  (ba-gra-shun),  Peter,  Prince.  Russian  general - 1765—1812 

Bagshaw  (bag-sha),  Edward.  English  lawyer  and  political  writer  1604 — 1662 


bengh;  go,  gem,  thin,  this; 
-§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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Bahr  or  Baehr  (bar-r),  Johann  Christian  Felix.  German  scholar,  1798—1872 
Baler  (bl’-er),  Johann  Jacob.  German  physician  and  naturalist. 1677— 1735 


Ba’if  de  (do  ba-ef'),  Jean  Antoine.  French  poet _ .... 1532 — 1589 

Bailey  (ba'-ll),  Gamaliel.  American  journalist . . 1807—1859 

Bailey,  Jacob  Whitman.  American  microscopist  . . . . 1811—1857 

Bailey,  Nathan.  English  lexicographer _ _ _ _  1742 

Bailey,  Philip  James.  English  poet _ _ _ _ _ _ 1816  - 

Bailey,  Theodorus.  American  rear-admiral _ ..... _ 1803 — 1877 

Baillie  (ba’-le),  Johanna.  Scottish  poetess . . 1762—1851 

Baillie,  Matthew.  Scottish  physician  and  anatomist _ 1761 — 1823 

Baillot  (ba-yo'),  Pierre  Marie  Frangois  de  Sales.  French  violin¬ 
ist  . 1771-1842 

Bailly  (ba’-ll),  Jean  Sylvain.  French  Astronomer . . . 1736—1793 

Baily  (ba'-ll),  Francis.  English  astronomer _ _ 1774—1844 

Bain  (ban),  Alexander.  Scottish  metaphysician _ 1818 — 1877 

Bainbridge  (ban'-brij),  William.  American  commodore... . 1774—1833 

Baird  (bard).  Sir  David.  Scottish  general . . . . 1757—1829 

Baird,  Spencer  Fullerton.  American  naturalist.  Secretary  of  the 

Smithsonian  Institution _ _ _ 1823 — 1887 

Bajazet  (baj-a-zet  or  Bayazid  (ba-ya-zed).  Sultan  of  the  Otto¬ 
mans  . 1347—1403 

Baker  (ba'-ker),  Edward  Dickinson.  American  senator  and  sol¬ 
dier . 1811-1861 

Baker,  Henry.  English  naturalist . 1698—1774 

Baker,  Sir  Samuel  White.  English  explorer  in  Africa . . . 1821—1893 

Balard  (ba-lar-r'),  Antoine  J6r0me.  French  chemist.  Discoverer 

of  bromine _ , _ _ _ 1802—1876 

Balbi  (bal' -be),  Adriano.  Italian  geographer . . . 1782—1848 

Balbo  (bal' -bo),  Cesare.  Italian  writer  and  statesman _ _ 1789—1853 

Balboa  de  (da  bal-b5'-a),  Vasco  Nufiez.  Spanish  adventurer  ...1475— 1517 

Balbuena  (bal-bwa'-na),  Bernardo.  Spanish  poet _ 1568—1627 

Balde  (bal'-dg),  Jakob.  German  Latin  poet . . . 1603—1668 

Baldi  d’  Urbino  (bal'-de  dfir-be’-no),  Bernardino.  Italian 

scholar . .. . 1553-1617 

Baldinger  (bal  -ding-er),  Ernst  Gottfried.  German  medical 

writer _ 1738 — 1804 

Baldini  (bal-de’-ne),  Baccio.  Italian  engraver . 1436—1515 

Baldinucci  (bal-do-noof-che),  Filippo.  Florentine  artist  and 

writer _ _ _ _ _ ........ _ 1624 — 1696 

Baldovini  (bal-do-ve'-ne),  Francesco.  Italian  poet . . . 1635—1716 

Balducci  (bal-doot'-che),  Francesco.  Sicilian  poet . . 16007-1642 

Baldung  (bal-dung  ),  Hans.  ( Grun .)  German  painter  and  en¬ 
graver _ _ _ _ 1470 — 1550? 

Baldwin  (bawld'-win)  I.  Emperor  of  Constantinople _ _ 1171—1206 

Baldwin.  ( Iron  Arm.)  First  count  of  Flanders.. . . . .  877 


Baldwin  I.  King  of  Jerusalem  and  brother  of  Godfrey  de  Bouil¬ 


lon  . 1058—1118 

Bale  (bal),  John.  Bishop  of  Ossory.  British  author _ 1495—1563 

Balechou  (ba-la-sh.fi.'),  Jean  Joseph  Nicolas.  French  engraver.. 1715— 1765 

Balen,  van  (van  ba’-lgn),  Hendrik.  Flemish  painter . . 1560-  1632 

Bales  (balz),  Peter.  English  caligrapher _ _ 1547—1610 

Balestra  (ba-les'-tra),  Antonio.  Veronese  painter _ _ 1666—1740 

Balfe  (balf),  Michael  William.  Irish  musician  and  composer _ 1808 — 1870 

Balfour  (bal-fdr'),  Sir  James.  Scottish  judge . . . .  1583 

Balfour,  John  Hutton.  British  botanist  and  physician _ 1808 — 1884 

Baliol,  de  (de  ba  -le-pl;  bal’-ypl),  or  de  Balliol  (de  bal  -I-ol), 

John.  King  of  Scotland _ _ ..1259 — 1314 

Baliol,  Edward.  {Son  of  John.)  King  of  Scotland _ _ _ _ _  1363 


Ballanche  (ba-lohsh),  Pierre  Simon.  French  philosopher  and 


writer _ _ _ _ 1776 — 1847 

Ballantyne  (bal’-an-tin),  James.  Scottish  printer  and  journal¬ 
ist . ..1772-1833 

Ballou  (bal-loo  ),  Hosea.  American  Universalist  preacher  and 

author _ 1771 — 1852 

Balmes  (bal  -mes),  Jaime  Lucio.  Spanish  philosopher . . 1810 — 1848 

Balsamo  (bal-sa’-mo),  Paolo.  Italian  agriculturist  and  author. 1763— 1818 
Baltard  (bal-tar-r  ),  Louis  Pierre.  French  architect  and  en¬ 
graver  _ 1765 — 1846 

Baltzer  (bait -ser),  Johann  Baptist.  German  Roman  Catholic 

theologian . . . . . . . 1803 — 1871 

Balue,  de  la  (dgh  la-ba-lU  ),  Jean.  French  cardinal. . 1422—1491 

Balzac,  de  (dgh  bal-zak  ),  Honor6.  French  novelist _ 1799 — 1850 

Balzac,  de,  Jean  Louis  Guez,  Seigneur.  French  prosaist _ 1594 — 1654 

Bancroft  (bah  -kroft),  George.  American  historian . 1800—1891 

Bandello  (ban-del'-o),  Matteo.  Italian  novelist _ 1480 — 1562 

Bandinelli  (ban-de-nel-e),  Baccio.  Italian  sculptor . 1487—1559 

Bandini  (ban-de'-ne) ,  Angelo  Maria.  Italian  writer _ 1726 — 1800 

Bandino  (ban-de  -no),  Domenico.  Italian  scholar . . . 1340 — 1413? 


Bora.  Died. 

Bandtke  (banf-ka),  Jerzy  Samuel.  Polish  historian . 1768—1835 

Baner  (ba-n6r-r’),  Johan  Gustavus.  Swedish  general..... _ 1595—1641 

Banim  (ba'-nim),  John.  Irish  novelist . 1798—1842 

Banks,  Sir  Joseph.  English  naturalist _ 1743 — 1820 

Banks,  Nathaniel  Prentiss.  American  statesman  and  general - 1816—1894 

Banks,  Thomas.  English  sculptor - - - 1735 — 1805 

Banneker  (ban-c-ker),  Benjamin.  American  negro  mathema¬ 
tician  _ _ _ _ _ 1731 — 1806 

Banquo  (bang’-kwo).  Scottish  thane.  Accomplice  of  Macbeth. -  1066 

Banville,  de  (d?h  boh-vel'),  Theodore  Faullain.  French  poet.. 1823— 1891 
Bar,  von  (fon  ber),  or  Baer,  Karl  Ernst.  German-Russian  nat¬ 
uralist  _ - _ 1792 — 1876 

Barbacena  (bar-ba-sa'-na),  F.  C.  Brant,  Marquis  of.  Brazilian 

soldier _ _ _ _ _ _ _ .... _ .....1772 — 1842 

Bar'baro,  Francis.  Venetian  orator - - - - - - 1398—1454 

Barbaro,  Hermolaos,  of  Venice.  Patriarch  of  Aquileia . . 1454—1493 

Barbarossa  (bar-ba-ros’-sa),Heyradin.  Corsair  king  of  Algiers. 1467— 1547 

Barbarossa,  Horuch.  Corsair  king  of  Algiers . 1475—1518 

Barbaroux  (bar-ba-rfi  ),  Charles.  French  scientific  writer  and 

politician _ 1767—1794 

Barbatelli  (bar-ba-tell'-i),  Bernardino.  ( Poccetti .)  Italian 

painter _ _ _ _ _ .... _ ......... _ 1542 — 1612 

Bar  'bauld,  Anna  Lsetitia.  English  writer _ _ _ 1743—1825 

Barber,  Francis.  American  army  officer _ 1751 — 1783 

Barberini  (bar-ba-re’-ne),  Anthony.  Cardinal,  archbishop  of 

Reims,  negotiator  and  ambassador... _ 1608 — 1671 

Barberini,  or  Barbarini,  Francis.  Italian  poet . . . 1264—1348 

Barbeyrac  (bar-ba-rak),  John.  French  historical  and  juridical 

writer _ _ _ 1674 — 1744 

Barbier  (bar-bo-a),  Anthony  Alexander.  French  writer.. . 1765—1825 

Barbieri  (bar-r-b§-a’-re) ,  Gianfrancesco.  ( Guercino  da  Cento.) 

Painter _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1590 — 1666 

Barbieri,  Paul  Anthony,  brother.  Painter  of  still  life . . 1596—1640 

Barbosa,  Pedro.  Portuguese  lawyer _ _  1606 

Barbofi’,  John  Joseph.  Printer  at  Paris _ _  1752 

Barbou,  Joseph, brother.  Printer  at  Paris... _ _ _  1737 

Barbou,  Joseph  Gerard,  nephew.  Classical  printer  at  Paris _ 1715—1813 

Bar 'bour,  James.  American  statesman _ 1775 — 1825 

Barbour,  John.  Scottish  poet  and  historian _ 1316—1395 

Barkhausen  (bark-hou-spn),  John  Conrad.  Physician  and 

chemist _ _ 1666 — 1723 

Barclay,  Alexander.  Writer;  translator  of  Ship  of  Fools . . .  1552 

Barclay’ do  Tolly’,  Michael.  Russian  field-marshal  and  prince 

_ _ _ _ _ about  1755 — 1818 

Bar  Clay,  Robert.  Scottish  Quaker  writer _ _ _ 1648 — 1690 

Barclay,  William.  Eminent  Scottish  jurist . . . . about  1540—1606 

Barere  de  Vieuzac  (ba-rair-r  de  ve-u-zak),  Bertrand.  French 

J acobin  demagogue . . . . . .  1755 — 1841 

Barlow,  Joel.  American  author  and  patriot . . . . 1755 — 1812 

Bar  nurd,  Edward  Emerson.  Am.  astronomer . . . . 1857  - 

Barney,  Joshua.  American  naval  officer _ 1759—1818 

Barn'eveldt,  John  van  Olden.  Eminent  Dutch  statesman _ 1549 — 1619 

Barnum,  Henry  A.  American  general . . . . 1832 — 1892 

Barnum,  Phineas  T.  Famous  American  showman . . 1810—1891 

Baroccio  (Ba-rot'-§ho),  Fiori  Federigo  d’Urbino.  Italian 

painter..’ _ _ _ _ _ 1528 — 1612 

Baron  (ba-ron  ),  Michael.  French  actor _ _ _ _ _ 1653 — 1729 

Baroni  (ba-ro’-ne),  Leonora.  Italian  singer  and  poet . . . fl.  17th  c. 

Baro  nius,  Csesar.  Italian  cardinal  and  writer . . . . . 1538—1607 

Barraban  (ba-ra-bon  ),  Peter  Paul.  French  painter  of  birds... 1767— 1809 
Barras  (ba-ra),  Paul  John  Francis  Nicholas.  French  Revolu¬ 
tionist  _ _ _ 1755 — 1829 

Bar  re  (ba-ra),  Col.  Isaac.  Life  by  Britton,  in  Authorship  of 

J unius _ _ _ _ _ 1726 — 1802 

Barre,  Joseph,  of  Paris.  {History  of  Germany.) . . 16927-1764 

Barre,  Louis  Francis  Joseph  de  la.  French  historical  writer _ 1688—1738 

Barrelier  (bar-r-le-a  ),  Jacques.  French  botanist _ 1606—1673 

Barrett,  George.  Landscape  painter . . . . . 17327-1784 

Barrett,  John,  D.  D.  Orientalist.  {Origin  of  Constellations.) _ _  1821 

Barrett,  Lawrence.  American  actor _ 1838—1891 

Barrett,  Wilson.  English  actor . . . 1846—1901 

Bar -rie,  James  Matthew.  Scottish  novelist _ 1860  - - ■* 

Bar  rington,  Hon.  Daines.  English  jurist  and  naturalist.. . 1727—1800 

Barrington,  John  Shute,  First  Viscount.  English  writer  and  poli¬ 
tician . 1678—1734 

Barrington,  Samuel.  Admiral . . 1729—1800 

Barrington,  Hon.  Shute.  Bishop  of  Durham  (1791—1826) . 1734—1826 

Barrington,  William  Wildman,  Viscount.  Statesman . 1710—1793 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fO,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camol,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
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Bar  ros,  de,  John.  Portuguese  historian. . . . 1496 — 1570 

Bar  row,  Isaac,  D.  D.  English  theologian  and  mathematician _ 1630 — 1677 

Barrow,  Sir  John.  Biographer.  Life  by  himself . 1764—1848 

Bar  ry ,  Sir  Charles.  English  architect . . 1795—1 860 

Barry,  Elizabeth.  Actress _  165g 1713 

Barry,  James.  Eminent  Irish  painter.. _ _ 1741 _ 1806 

Barry,  John.  American  naval  commander.. _ _ _ 1745 — 1803 

Barry,  Martin.  English  physiologist. . 1802—1855 

Barry,  Spranger.  Celebrated  Irish  actor . . . . . 1719 — 1777 

Barth,  Heinrich.  German  explorer . . . . ..1821—1865 

Barthelemy  (bar-r-tel-mjt  ),  Auguste  Marseille.  French  satiric 

P°et . 1796-1867 

Barthelemy,  Jean  Jacques.  French  writer  and  archaeologist . 1716 — 1795 

Barthelemy-Saint-Hilaire  (san-te-lar ),  Jules.  French  savant. 1805— 1895 
Barthez,  or  Barthes  (bar-r-tes),  Paul  Joseph.  French  medical 

writer . 1734—1806 

Bartholdi  (bar-r-tol-dl),  Frederick  Auguste.  French  sculptor.. 1834  - 

Bartholin  (bar-to-len),  Thomas.  Danish  medical  writer _ 1616 — 1680 

Bartlett  (bart'-let),  John  Bussell.  American  lexicographer . 1805 — 1886 

Bartlett,  William  Henry.  English  artist  and  traveler . 1809—1854 

Bartoli  (bar-r-to-le),  Daniele.  Italian  Jesuit  writer . . 1608—1685 

Bartoli,  Pietro  Santi.  ( Perugio .)  Italian  engraver  and  artist _ 16357-1700 

Bartolini  (bar-r-to-Ie'-ne),  Lorenzo.  Italian  sculptor . 17777-1850 

Bartolocci  (bar-r-t6-lot'-§he),  Giulio.  Italian  scholar  and 

ecclesiastic . 1613—1687 

Bartolozzi  (bar-td-lot -see),  Francesco.  Italian  engraver. . .17257-1817 

Barton  (bar -ton),  Benjamin  Smith.  American  naturalist . 1766—1815 

Barton,  Bernard.  {The  Quaker  Poet.)  English  poet . . 1784 — 1849 

Barton,  Clara.  American  philanthropist... . about  1826  - 

Barton,  Elizabeth.  ( Holy  Maid  of  Kent.)  English  fanatic _ _  1534 

Bartram  (bar  -tr^m),  John.  American  botanist. . .1701—1777 

Bartsch,  von  (fon  bar-rtsh),  Johann  Adam  Bernhard.  Austrian 

engraver . 1757—1820 

Baschi  (bas'-ke).  Italian  monk.  Founder  of  the  order  of  Ca¬ 
puchins . 15007-1552 

Basil  (ba  -sll),  or  Basilius,  St.  {The  Great.)  Bishop  of  Caesarea.  329 —  379 
Baskerville  (bas’-ker-vll),  John.  English  letter  founder  and 

printer . 1706—1775 

Bassani  (bas-sa-ne),  Giovanni.  Italian  musician _ _ _ 16007  — - 

Bassano  (bas-sa'-no),  Giacomo  da  Ponte.  {IlBassano.)  Italian 

painter.. _ 1510—1592 

Basselin  (bas-lan  ),  Oliver.  French  poet . . 1350—1419 

Bassompierre,  de  (de  ba-soh-pl-er),  Francois,  Baron.  Marshal 

of  France _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1579 — 1646 

Bast  (bast),  Friedrich  Jakob.  German  writer  and  diplomatist... 1772 — 1811 

Bastian  (bast  -ye,n),  Henry  Charlton.  English  biologist . . 1837  - 

Bastiat  (bas-tl-a  ),  Fr6d6ric.  French  political  economist . ...1801—1850 

Bates  (bats),  Edward.  American  statesman . . 1793—1869 

Bates,  Joshua.  American  financier  in  London.  Philanthropist  ..1788 — 1864 
BAthori  (ba'-to-re),  Elizabeth,  Princess  of.  Murderess  of  young 

girls _ _ 1614 

Bathurst  (bath'-Grst),  Allen.  First  Earl.  English  statesman...  1684— 1775 

Bathurst,  Ralph.  English  poet  and  theologian _ _ 1620—1704 

Baton!  (ba-to'-ne),  Pompeo  Girolamo.  Italian  painter . 1708—1787 

Batteux  (ba-tuh),  Charles.  French  litterateur . . . 1713 — 1780 

BatthyAnyi  (bot'-yan-ye),  Lajos,  Count.  Hungarian  statesman. 1809— 1849 

Baudelocque  (bod-lok  ) ,  Jean  Louis.  French  surgeon _ _ 1746—1810 

Bauer  (b<Sw  -er),  Ferdinand.  German  botanical  painter . . 1744—1826 

Bauer,  Georg  Lorenz.  German  orientalist  and  theologian . 1755—1806 

Bauhln  (bo-ah  ),  Gaspard.  French  anatomist  and  naturalist _ 1560 — 1624 

Bauhin,  Jean.  French  botanist  and  physician. . 1541—1613 

Baumb  (bO-me  ),  Antoine.  French  chemist . . . . 1728—1804 

Baume,  de  la  (d$h  la  bom),  Nicolas  Auguste.  Marshal  of  France.  16367-1716 
Rfl.iiTnga.rten  (bdwm -gar-r-ten),  Alexander  Gottlieb.  German 

philosopher.  Founder  of  the  philosophy  of  the  beautiful _ 1714—1762 

Baumgartner,  von  (fon  bdwm -gar-rt-ner) ,  Andreas.  German 

statesman  and  savant _ 1793—1865 

Baur  (bbwr),  Ferdinand  Christian.  German  Protestant  theo¬ 
logian.  Founder  of  the  Tubingen  school  of  theology _ _ 1792 — 1861 

Bausset,  de  (d$h  bo-sa  ),  Louis  Francois.  French  cardinal  and 

writer _ 1748 — 1824 

Baverini  (ba-va-re’-ne),  Francesco.  Italian  musician . . . 1420? - 

Baxter  (baks'-ter),  Richard.  English  nonconformist  divine _ 1615—1691 

Bayard,  de  (deb  ba  -?Lrd),  Pierre  du  Terrail,  Chevalier.  French 

warrior _ 1475—1524 

Bayard  (bl’-ard),  James  Asheton.  American  statesman _ 1767—1815 

Bayard,  John.  American  patriot . . 1738—180/ 

Bayard,  Thomas  F.  American  statesman . . .182S— 1898 


Born.  Died. 

Bayazid  (ba-ya-zeed),  or  Bajazet  (baj-g,-zet)  I.  {Ilderim.) 

Sultan  of  the  Ottomans . . . . 1347—1403 

Bayer  (bl-er),  Gottlieb  Siegfried.  German  orientalist . . . 1694—1738 

Bayle  (bel) ,  Gaspard  Laurent.  French  j>hysician  . . . 1774 — 1816 

Bayle,  Pierre.  French  philosopher  and  critic . . 1647—1706 

Bayley  (ba  -11),  Sir  John.  English  judge  and  law  writer. . .1763—1841 

Bayly  (ba-li),  Thomas  Haynes.  English  poet _ _ .1797—1839 

Bazaine  (ba-zan),  Frangois  Achille.  French  general _ 1811 — 1888 

Bazard  (ba-zar-r),  Armand.  French  journalist  and  socialist 

leader _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1791—1832 

Bazbenof  (bazb'-e-nov),  Vasili  Ivanovitch.  Russian  architect  ..1737 — 1799 

Beaconsfield  (bek’-unz-feld),  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of... . 1805—1881 

Beaton  (be  -tun),  David.  Cardinal  and  primate  of  Scotland _ 1494—1546 

Beatrice  Portinari  (be'-A-tress  por-te-na -re).  Florentine 

lady,  immortalized  by  Dante.. . . 1266—1290 

Beattie  (ba'-ti),  James.  Scotch  poet  and  writer . . 1735—1803 

Beauchamp  (bo-shon  ),  Joseph.  French  astronomer _ 1742 — 1801 

Beauchamp  (bee'-ch&m),  Richard.  Earl  of  Warwick.  English 

general . . . 13807-1439 

Beauchamp,  de  (duh-bo-shoh  ),  Alfonse.  French  litterateur _ 1767—1832 

Beauclerk  (bo'-klark),  Topham.  English  scholar.  Friend  of  Dr. 

Johnson _ _ 1739—1780 

Beaufort  (bu  -fort),  Henry.  English  cardinal.  Bishop  of  Win¬ 
chester.. _ _ 13707-1447 

Beaufort,  de  (duh-bo-for-r),  Louis.  French  historian  in  Holland -  1795 

Beauharnais,  de  (duh-bo-ar-r -na),  Alexandre,  Vicomte.  First 

husband  of  Josephine  Bonaparte _ _ _ 1760 — 1794 

Beauharnais,  de,  Eugfene.  {Son  of  Alexandre  and  Josephine.) 

Viceroy  of  Italy . ...1781—1824 

Beaumarchais,  de  (duh  bo-mar-r-sha  ),  Pierre  Augustin  Caron. 

French  dramatic  writer _ _ 1732 — 1799 

Beaumelle,  de  la  (duh  la  bo-mel),  Laurent  Angliviel.  French 

writer ..  . . 1727—1773 

Beaumont  (bo'-mont;  formerly  bu'-mont),  Basil.  English  rear- 

admiral _ _ _ _ _ _ 1669 — 1708 

Beaumont,  Francis.  English  dramatic  poet.  Colleague  of  Flet¬ 
cher . . . .1586—1615 

Beaumont  de  laBonniere,  de  (duhbo-moh  duh-la  bo-nyer-r  ), 

Gustave  Auguste.  French  publicist  and  writer . . . 1802 — 1866 

Beauplan,  de  (duh  bo-plon  ),  Guillumele  Vasseur.  French  geog¬ 
rapher . . . . . . . .  1670? 

Beauregard  (bo'-reh-gard),  Peter  Gustavus  Toutant.  American 

Confederate  general . . . . . 1817 — 1893 

Beauregard  (bor-r-gar-r  ),  Charles  Victor.  {Woirgard.)  French 

general. . 1764—1810 

Beausobre,  de  (duh  bo-zobr  ),  Isaac.  French  Protestant  theo¬ 
logian. . .1659-1738 

Beautemps-Beaupre  (bo-ton  bo-pra),  Charles  Francois. 

French  hydrographer  . . . . . . . . 1766 — 1854 

Beauv  ais  (bo-va),  Charles  Theodore.  French  general  and  writer. 1772— 1830 

Beauvau,  de  (duh-bo  vo  ),  Charles  Juste.  Marshal  of  France _ 1720—1793 

Beccafumi  (bek-a-foo'-me),  Domenico.  Italian  painter  and 

sculptor _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1484 — 1549 

Beccari  (bek-a-re),  Giacomo  Bartolommeo.  Italian  physician 

andwriter  . 1682—1766 

Beccaria,  di  (de  bek-a-re -a), Cesare  Bonesana, Marquis.  Italian 

philosopher  and  writer.. _ _ 1738 — 1794 

Beccaria,  Giambattista.  Italian  electrician _ 1716—1781 

Becerra  (ba-ther'-a),  Gasparo.  Spanish  painter  and  sculptor.. .15207-1570 

Becher  (bech’-er),  Johann  Joachim.  German  chemist _ _ 16257-16857 

Bech  stein,  Johann  Matthaus.  German  ornithologist . . 1757 — 1822 

Beck  (bek),  Christian  Daniel.  German  philologist  and  writer _ 1757—1832 

Beck,  John  Brodhead.  {Brother  of  T .B.  Beck.)  American  physician.1794— 1851 

Beck,  Theodoric  Romeyn.  American  physician  and  author . 1791—1855 

Becker,  Christiane  Amalie  Luise.  German  actress . . . . 1777—17967 

Becker,  Nikolaus.  German  poet _ _ _ _ _ 1816—1845 

Becker,  Rudolph  Zacharias.  German  tale  writer _ _ _ 1752—1822 

Becket,  Thomas  a.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury _ _ 1117—1170 

Beckford,  William.  English  author _ _ _ _ 1760—1844 

Becquerel  (bek-rel  ),  Alexandre  Edmond.  French  physicist _ 1820 — 1891 

Becquerel,  Antoine  Cbsar.  {Father.)  French  electrician . . 1788—1878 

Bed  does,  Thomas.  English  physician  and  chemist _ _ 1760 — 1808 

Bede.  {The  Venerable.)  English  monk  and  ecclesiastical  historian.  6727-  7357 

Bedell',  Gregory  Townsend.  American  divine . . . 1793—1834 

Bedell,  William.  English  prelate.  Bishop  of  Kilmore _ 1570 — 1642 

Bed  ford,  John  Plantagenet,  Duke  of.  Regent  of  France _ _ 13907-1435 

Beecher,  Catherine  Esther.  {Sister  of  H.W.B.)  Amer.  authoress.1800— 1878 
Beecher,  Henry  Ward.  American  preacher  and  writer . . 1813—1887 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
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Beecher,  Lyman.  (Father.)  American  preacher  and  theologian.. 1775— 1863 

Beech'ey,  Frederick  Wm,  English  navigator  and  naturalist. . 1796—1856 

Beechey,  Sir  William.  (Father.)  English  portrait  painter _ 1753—1839 

Beek  (bak) ,  David.  Dutch  portrait  painter . . . .  .1621—1656 

Beer  (bar-r),  Michael.  German  dramatist _ 1800 — 1833 

Beer,  Wilhelm.  (Brother.)  German  astronomer.. . 1797 — 1850 

Beethoven,  van  (van  ba-to-ven,  commonly  prononounced  be- 

to'-ven),  Ludwig.  Prussian  musical  composer _ 1770 — 1827 

Begon  (be-gon’),  Michel.  French  antiquary _ 1638 — 1710 

Behaim  (ba'-hlm),  or  Behem  (ba'-hem),  Martin.  German  navi¬ 
gator  and  geographer . . . . . ...1436 — 1506? 

Beham  (ba'-am) ,  Hans  Sebald.  German  painter  and  engraver _ 1500 — 1550? 

Behn  (ben),  Mrs.  Aphara.  English  dramatist,  novelist  and  poet..l640?-1689 

Behnes  (banz),  William.  English  sculp  tor... . . . 1801?-1864 

Behr  (bar),  Wilhelm  Joseph.  German  publicist . . . ...1775—1851 

Behring  (ber'-lng),  Vitus.  Danish  navigator . . 16807-1741 

Beke,  Charles  Tilstone.  English  traveler  and  author . 1800—1874 

Bek'ker,  Elizabeth.  Dutch  novelist  and  poetess . . . 1738—1804 

Bekker,  Immanuel.  German  philologist  and  author _ 1785—1871 

Belgh'er,  Sir  Edward.  English  naval  officer  and  explorer... . 1799—1877 

Belcher,  Jonathan.  American  colonial  governor . . 1681 — 1757 

BelgiOjOSO  (bel-jO-yo'-§o),  Christina  Trivulzio,  Princess  of.  Ital¬ 
ian  patriot  and  writer _ _ _ _ _ 1808 — 1871 

Belidor,  de  (be-le-thor-r'),  Bernard  Forest.  French  engineer  and 

writer _ 1693 — 1761 

Bellsa  rlus  (bel-i-sa'-rl-us).  Roman  general .  505?-  565 

Belknap  (bel'-nap) ,  Jeremy.  American  historian  and  biographer  .1744— 1798 

Bell,  Alexander.  Scottish  inventor  in  the  United  States _ _ 1847  - 

Bell,  Sir  Charles.  British  anatomist  and  physiologist . 1774—1842 

Bell,  John,  of  Edinburgh.  Surgical  writer . 1763—1820 

Bell,  John.  American  statesman . . . . . 1797 — 1869 

Bell,  Robert.  British  j  ournalist  and  miscellaneous  writer . 1800—1867 

Bell,  Thomas.  English  naturalist... _ 1792—1880 

Bella,  della  (del'-a  bel'-a),  Stefano.  Italian  etcher  in  copper..  .1610— 1664 

Bellamy  (bel'-a-ml),  Jacobus.  Dutch  poet . . 1757—1786 

Bellamy,  Edward.  American  lawyer  and  writer.  Author  of  Look¬ 
ing  Backward - - - - - - - 1850 — 1898 

Bellamy  (bel'-gi-mi),  Mrs.  George  Anne.  English  actress  and 

writer _ 1733 — 1788 

Bellamy,  Joseph.  American  divine  and  writer _ _ _ 1719—1790 

Bellarmino  (bel-ar-me-no),  Roberto.  Italian  cardinal  and 

author _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1542—1621 

Bellay,  du  (du  bel-a'),  Joachim.  (The  French  Ovid.)  French 

poet . . . ....1524-1560 

Belliard  (be-le-ar-r'),  Augustin  Daniel,  Count.  French  general-1769— 1832 
Bellingham  (bel'-ing-hum),  Richard.  Colonial  governor  of 

Massachusetts . . . . . . . . . 1592 — 1672 

Bellini  (bel-le'-ne),  Giovanni.  Venetian  painter . . 1426 — 1516? 

Bellini,  Laurentio.  Italian  anatomist.. _ _ 1643—1704 

Bellini,  Vincenzo.  Sicilian  composer _ _ 1802 — 1835 

Bell  man.  Karl  MickeL  Swedish  poet _ _ _ 1740 — 1795 

Bell  omont,  Richard  Coote,  Earl  of.  English  governor  of  New 

York  and  Massachusetts.. . . . . . . . 1636 — 1701 

Bellot  (bel-o  ),  Joseph  Ren6.  French  Arctic  navigator . .1826—1853 

Bell  ows,  Henry  Whitney.  American  Unitarian  divine  . 1814 — 1882 

Belon  (beh-lon  ),  Pierre.  French  naturalist  and  traveler . ...1517—1564 

Belsham  (bel'-sh^m),  Thomas.  English  divine  and  historical 

writer _ _ 1750 — 1829 

Belved§'r@,  Andrea.  Italian  painter  . . . . . . 1646—1732 

Belzo'ni,  Giovanni  Battista.  Italian  traveler  and  explorer . 1778?— 1823 

Bern,  J6zef.  Polish  general  and  Turkish  pasha . ...1795—1850 

Bem  bO,  Pietro.  Italian  cardinal  and  writer . . 1470—1547 

Ben  bow,  John.  English  admiral . . . 1650—1702 

Ben' demann  (ben'-dgh-man),  Eduard.  Prussian  painter _ 1811  - 

Benedek,  von  (fon  ba'-ngh-dek),  Ludwig.  Austrian  general _ 1804—1878 

Benedetti  (ba-na-det’-e),  Giovanni  Battista.  Italian  mathemati¬ 
cian  _ 1590 

Ben  edict  XIV.  Cardinal  Prospero  Lambertini.  Pope . . . 1675—1758 

Benedict,  Sir  Julius.  German  composer . . . . . . ..1804 — 1885 

Benedict,  Saint.  Italian  founder  of  the  Benedictine  order.. .  480 —  543 

Benjamin,  Judah  Philip.  American  politician _ _ 1811—1884 

Ben  nett,  James  Gordon.  Founder  of  the  “New  York  Herald  ” . 1795—1872 

Bennett,  Wm.  Stemdale,  Sir.  English  pianist  and  composer _ 1816—1875 

Ben  ningsen,  Levin,  August  Theophil,  Count.  Russian  general. ..1745—1826 

Benserade,  de  (deh-bons-rad),  Isaac.  French  court  poet . 1612—1691 

Benson,  Joseph.  English  Methodist  divine  and  author.. . 1748—1821 

Bentham  (ben  -tam  or  ben  -tham),  Jeremy.  English  utilitarian 

writer . 1748—1832 


Born.  Died 

Ben  tinck,  William.  Dutch  statesman.  First  earl  of  Portland. .1649— 1709 
Bentinck,  William  George  Frederick  Cavendish,  Lord.  English 

statesman _ ... _ 1802  1848 

Bentivoglio  (ben-te-vol'-yo),  Cornelio.  Italian  cardinal  and  art 

patron _ 1668  1732 

Bentley,  Richard.  English  critic  and  classical  scholar _ _ 1662 — 1742 

Benton,  Thomas  Hart.  American  statesman _ _ 1782 — 1858 

Bentzon  (bent'-son),  Th.  (Marie  Therbse  Blanc.)  French  author. 1840  - - 

Benvenuti  (ben-ve-nd'-ti),  Pietro.  Italian  painter _ _ .1769 — 1844 

Benzel  (bent'-sel),  Eric.  Archbp.  of  Upsal.  Swedish  scholar - 1675 — 1743 

Benzoni  (ben-zo’-nee),  Geronimo.  Italian  voyager.. . . . 1519? - 

Beranger,  de  (dgb  be-ron-zhe),  Pierre  Jean.  French  lyric 

poet . 1780-1857 

Berard  (b@-rar’),  Auguste.  French  surgeon . 1802—1846 

Berard,  Auguste  Simon  Louis.  French  statesman.. . . . 1783—1859 

Berard,  Pierre  Honor6.  French  surgeon.. _ _ 1797—1858 

Berchem  or  Berghem  (ber'-chem),  NicolaasPietersz.  (VanHar- 

laem.)  Dutch  landscape  painter . 1620—1683 

Berchoux  (ber-shd),  Joseph.  French  poet — . . . 1765—1839 

Berendt  (be ’-rent),  Karl  Hermann.  German  explorer  in  Central 

America _ 1817 — 1878 

BerengariO  (b@-ren-ga'-re-o),  Giacomo.  Italian  surgeon  and 

anatomist _ _ _ 1475?-1550 

BSrengerde  Tours  (be-ron-zhe'  deh-tdr).  French  ecclesiastic,  998— 1088 
Berenice  (ber-e-nl'-se)  or  Berni  ce  (Eng.  ber’-nls).  Jewish 

queen _ *_ _ _ 28?  aft.  70 

Beresford  (ber'-gs-ford),  William  Carr,  Viscount.  British  gen¬ 
eral . . . 1768—1854 

Beresford,  William  Charles  Delapoer,  Lord.  English  naval 

officer _ _ _ _ _ _ 1846  - 

Berg  (bergch),  Christen  Paulsen.  Danish  statesman. _ 1829  - 

Bergamasco  (ber-ga-mas’-ko).  See  Castello,  Giovanni  Bat¬ 
tista. 

Bergasse  (ber-gass’),  Nicolas.  French  jurist  and  writer . 1750—1832 

Berge,  vom  (fom  ber-geh),  Joachim.  German  diplomatist . 1526—1602 

Berger  (ber-zhe),  Jean  Jacques.  French  senator. . . 1790-1859 

Berger  (berg  -er),  Ludwig.  German  musical  composer . 1777 — 1839 

Bergerac.de  (dgh  berzh-rak),  Savinien  Cyrano.  French  dram¬ 
atist,  novelist  and  duelist _ _ _ _ _ _ 1620 — 1655 

Bergerat  (berzh-ra  ),  Auguste  Emile.  French  litterateur _ 1845  - 

Bergh  (berg),  Henry.  American  philanthropist . 1823 — 1888 

Berghaus  (berg'-howss) ,  Heinrich.  German  geographer.. . 1797—1884 

Bergman  (berg'-m^n),  Torbern  Olof.  Swedish  chemist  and  nat¬ 
uralist . 1735—1784 

Bergonroth  (ber'-gon-rot),  Gustav  Adolf.  Prussian-English  his¬ 
torian . 1813—1869 

Bergsoe  (ber-rg'-so),  JOrgen  Vilhelm.  Danish  naturalist  and  nov¬ 
elist _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1835  - 

B&riot,  de  (deh-be-rl-o'),  Charles  Auguste.  Belgian  violinist _ 1802—1870 

Berkeley  (berk'-ll),  George.  Irish  metaphysician . . . 1684—1753 

Berkeley,  William,  Sir.  Royal  governor  of  Virginia . . 16107-1677 

Berlichingen,  von  (fon  ber'-lich-Ing-en),  Gottfried  or  Gotz. 

(The  Iron  Hand.)  German  warrior . . . . 1480—1562 

Berlinghieri  (ber-len-gl-a  -re),  Andrea  Vacca.  Italian  surgeon.  1772— 1826 

Berlioz  (ber-le-oz  ),  Hector.  French  musical  composer . 1803—1869 

Bernadotte  (ber-na-dot),  Jean  Baptiste  Jules.  Marshal  of 

France.  Karl  XIV.  Johan,  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway . 1764—1844 

Bernard  (ber-nar  ),  Claude.  French  physiologist . . 1813— 187S 

Bernard,  Saint  (sant  ber'-nard  or  ber-nard).  (Bernard  de 

Clairvaux.)  French  ecclesiastic... . . . . . ..1091 — 1153 

Bernard  (ber'-nard),  Francis,  Sir.  Governor  of  Massachusetts..  17127-1779 

Bernardes  (ber-nar'-des),  Diego.  Portuguese  poet... . .15407-1596 

Bernard  de  Menthon  (ber-nar'  deh  mon-ton),  Saint.  Founder 

of  the  hospices,  Great  and  Little  Saint  Bernard .  923—1008 

Bernardo  del  Carpio  (ber-nar -do  del  kar -pe-o),  Spanish  sol¬ 
dier . . . . . . . . . . ..lived  9th  c 

Bernhard  (bern'-hart).  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar.  Protestant 

general . . . . . . . 1604—1639 

Bernhard  (bern'-hart) ,  Karl.  Pseudonym  of  St.-Aubain.  Danish 

novelist . . . . . . 18007-1865 

Bernhardi  (bern-har'-de),  August  Ferdinand.  Ger.  philologist.. 1770— 1820 

Bernhardt  (bern'-hart),  Sarah.  French  actress _ _ 1844  - 

Berni  (ber'-ne)orBernia(ber  -ne-a),  Francesco.  Italian  burles¬ 
que  poet . . . . . 14907-1536 

Bernier  (ber-ne-e  ),  Frangois.  French  traveler  and  physician ....  16307-1688 
Bernini  (ber-ne  '-ne),  Giovanni  Lorenzo.  (The  Cavalier  Bernini.) 

Italian  artist  and  architect _ ^ . 1598—1680 

Bernoulli  (ber-ndl  -ye),  Daniel.  Swiss  mathematician.. . 1700—1782 


fcte,  fat,  fare,  gmidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite, 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
cur,  rdle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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Bernstein  (bern'-stin)^  Georg  Heinrich.  German  orientalist _ 1787—1860 

Bernstorff,  von  (fon  bern’-storf),  Johann  Hartwig  Ernst,  Count. 

German  statesman  in  Denmark. . . . . 1712—1772 

Beroaldo  (be-ro-al  -d5),  Filippo.  {The  Elder.)  Italian  scholar  and 

writer.  ... . . . . . . 1453—1505 

Berrien  (ber  -l-en),  John  McPherson.  American  lawyer  and 

statesman - - - .... - - - - 1781—1856 

Berry  orBerri,  de  (dub  ber  -i),  Caroline  Ferdinande  Louise, 

Duchesse.  Daughter  of  Ferdinand  I.,  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  1798— 1870 
Berryer  (ber-e-ye  ),  Antoine  Pierre.  French  political  orator  and 


1  eader .  . . . 1790—1868 

Bersezio  (ber-set’-se-o),  Victor.  Italian  author . ...1830  - — - 

Bert  (ber),  Paul.  French  physiologist . 1833—1886 

Bertaut  (ber-to),  Jean.  French  bishop  of  S6ez,  and  poet . 1552 — 1611 

Berthelot  (bert-lo  ),  Pierre  Marcellin.  French  chemist.. . ...1827  - 

Berthet  (ber-t@),  Elie  Bertrand.  French  novelist . . . . 1815 — 1891 

Berthier  (ber-te-e  ),  Louis  Alexandre.  Prince  of  Wagram  and 

Neufchatel.  Marshal  of  France . . . . ..1753—1815 

Bertbollet,  de  (dub  ber-to-le),  Claude  Louis,  Count.  French 

chemist . 1748—1822 

Bertboud  (ber- too'),  Ferdinand.  Swiss  inventor  of  marine  clocks, 1727 —1807 

Bertin,  Louis  Frangois.  French  journalist _ _ _ _ _ 1766—1841 

Bertini  (ber-te'-ne),  Henri.  English  and  French  composer  and 

pianist . . . . . . . . . 1798—1876 

Bertrand,  de  (dub-ber-r-tr-ron'),  Henri  Gratien,  Comte.  French 

general. . . 1773—1844 

Bertucb  (ber-r’-tdch),  Friedrich  Justin.  German  journalist  and 

author . .1747—1822 

Berulle  (be-rul  ),  Pierre.  French  cardinal,  and  founder  of  the 

Carmelite  order  in  France _ _ _ _ 1575 — 1629 

Berwick  (ber-ik),  James  Fitz-James,  Duke  of.  Marshal  of 

France . 1670—1734 

Besant  (bes'-ant),  Sir  Walter.  English  author . 1838 — 1901 

Bichat  (be-sba')i  Mary  Francis  Xavier.  French  medical  writer-1771— 1802 

Bickerstaff,  Isaac.  Dramatist _ _ _ _ 17357 — aft.1787 

Bickerstetb,  Rev.  Edw.,  of  Watton.  Life  by  Birks,  1851 _ 1786—1850 

Bickerstetb,  Henry,  Lord  Langdale.  Master  of  the  rolls.  Life  by 

T.  D.  Hardy . 1783-1851 

Bick  nell,  Elhanan.  Art  collector... . . . . . .  1861 

Bid  dle,  James.  American  naval  commander . . . . 1783—1848 

Biddle,  John.  Socinian  writer _ _ _ _ _ 1615—1662 

Biddle,  Nicholas.  American  naval  commander . . . . . 1750 — 1778 

Biddle,  Nicholas.  American  financier . . . 1786 — 1844 

Bidloo  (bid -16),  Godfrey.  Dutch  anatomist.... . 1649 — 1713 

Biela  (be  -la),  William,  Baron  von.  German  Astronomer _ 1782 — 1856 

Bierstadt  (ber-stat),  Albert,  German  landscape  painter  in  the 


United  States _ _ _ _ _ 1828 — 1902 

Biezelingen  (be'-zeh-llngen),  Christian  John  van.  Dutch  por¬ 
trait  painter _ _ _ _ _ _ 1558 — 1600 

Eignou  (bin-yon  ),  Jerome.  French  author . . 1590—1656 

Bignon,  Louis  Peter  Edward.  French  statesman  and  diplomat... 1771— 1841 

Bigot  (be-go  ) ,  Emery.  French  scholar ;  promoter  of  learning - 1626—1689 

3ilderdijk  (bil  -der-dek) ,  William.  Dutch  poet  and  writer . 1756—1831 

Bilfinger,  George  Bernard.  German  philosopher - 1693—1750 

Bilguer  (bil-gar),  John  Ulric.  Swiss  suigical  writer . . 1720—1796 

Billaud-Varenne  (be-yo'  va-ren  ),  John  Nicholas.  French  rev¬ 
olutionist.. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ - . H56 — 1819 

Billaut  (bl-yo  ),  Adam.  Maitre  Adam.  French  poet. . 1602—1662 

Billaut,  Augustus  Adolphus  Marie.  French  statesman . 1805—1863 

Bil  ling,  Sigismond.  French  commandant... . — . .1773 — 1832 

Billingsley,  Sir  Henry.  Lord  Mayor ;  mathematician . .  1606 

Billington,  Elizabeth.  Vocalist.. . . . . . ...1770 — 1818 

Bilson,  Thomas.  Bishop  of  Winchester . . . 1536 — 1616 

Bing  bam,  Rev.  Joseph.  English  historical  writer. . . . . 1668—1723 

Bingley,  Rev.  William  C.  Naturalist.. . .  1823 

Bin  ney,  Amos.  American  patron  of  art  and  science . . 1803—1847 

Binney,  Horace.  American  lawyer  and  writer . 1780—1875 

Bi  on,  of  Smyrna.  Greek  bucolic  poet . . . . . fl.  280  b.  c. 

Bion,  N icholas.  French  mathematician . . . . . 1652—1733 

Biot  (be-o  ),  Jean  Baptist.  French  astronomer  and  author _ 1774—1862 

Birague  (be-rag  ),  Ren6  de.  Cardinal.  French  politician . ..1507—1583 

Bird,  Edward,  R.  A.  English  painter . . . 1772—1819 

Bird  William.  English  church  music  composer _ 15407-1623 

Biren,  or  Biron  (be  -rgn,  or  be  -ron),  John  Ernest  de,  Duke  of 

Courland.  Russian  statesman... . . . 1690—1772 

Birkenhead,  Sir  John.  British  Royalist  political  writer . 1615—1679 

Birney,  David  B.  American  general . . 1825—1864 

James  G.  American  politician - 1792  1857 


Born.  Died. 

Biron  (be-ron  ),  Armand  de  Gontaut,  Baron  de.  Marshal  of 


France  . ...15247-1592 

Biron,  Charles  de  Gontaut,  Due  de.  Ambassador,  administrator, 

marshal _ _ _ _ _ _ 1562 — 1692 

Biron,  or  Biren,  John  Ernest  de.  See  Biren _ _ _ ....1690—1772 

Biscbop,  or  Biskop,  van  (van  bls-chop),  Jan.  Designer  and 

engraver _ 1646 — 1686 

Bishop,  Sir  Henry  Rowley.  English  composer.. . ..1780—1855 

Bishop,  Samuel.  English  poet . . . . . . . 1731—1795 

Bi§  marck,  Otto  Eduard  Leopold,  Prince  von.  Prussian  statesman. 1815 — 1898 

Bis  sell,  William  H.  American  soldier  and  politician . . ...1811—1860 

Bisset,  Charles,  M.  D.  Physician  and  writer  on  Fortification _ 1716 — 1791 

Bis  set,  James.  Scottish  artist  and  humorist . . . . 1752 — 1832 

Bitaube  (be-to-be  ),  Paul  Jeremiah.  French  poet . . . 1732—1808 

Bit'zius,  Albert.  Swiss  author.. _ _ _ 1797—1854 

Bivar  (be-var-r  ),  Don  Rodrigo  Dias  de.  Spanish  hero.  The  Cid.  10407-1099 

Bizzelli  (bet-sel  -le),  John.  Historical  and  portrait  painter _ 15567-1612 

Bjornson  (be-or-rn-son),  Bjornstjerne  (be-or-rn'-ster-r'-ne). 

Norwegian  author _ _ _ _ _ _ 1832  - 

Bjornstjerna  (be-or-rn-ster-r-na),  Magnus  Fred.  Ferdinand, 

Count.  Swedish  statesman  and  author _ _ _ 1779 — 1847 

Black,  Jeremiah  Sullivan.  American  jurist  and  statesman . ...1810 — 1883 

Black,  John.  English  journalist  and  classical  scholar _ 1783 — 1855 

Black,  Joseph.  Scottish  chemical  philosopher _ 1728—1799 

Black,  William.  English  novelist . . . . 1841 — 1898 

Black  burn,  William.  Architect.. _ _ _ _ _ 1750 — 1790 

Blackburne,  Francis.  Archdeacon.  ( Confessional .) . . . 1705—1787 

Black-Hawk.  Celebrated  Indian  chief  . . . . . 17687-1838 

Black'-Ie,  John  Stuart.  Scotch  philologist  and  poet.. . . 1809—1895 

Blackmore,  Sir  Richard,  M.  D.  English  physician  and  poet _ 16507-1729 

Blackstone,  Sir  William.  Judge  and  law  commentator.. . 1723 — 1780 

Blaine,  James  Gillespie.  American  statesman.. . . . 1830 — 1893 

Blair,  Francis  P.  American  politician _ _ _ _ 1791 — 18"6 

Blair,  Francis  Preston.  (Son  of  Francis  P .)  American  soldier  and 

politician _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  .1821— 1875 

Blair,  Montgomery.  (Son  of  Francis  P.,  Sr.)  Lawyer  and  politi¬ 
cian  . . . 1813—1883 

Blake,  Robert.  British  admiral . . . . 1599 — 1657 

Blake,  William.  English  artist _ _ _ _ 1757 — 1828 

Blanc  (blon),  Louis.  Born  at  Madrid  of  French  parentage.  Jour¬ 
nalist  and  historian. . . . . . . . 1811—1882 

Blatch  ford,  Samuel.  American  jurist _ _ 1820—1893 

Blavat  Skjf,  Madame  Helena.  Russian  apostle  of  theosophy _ 1835—1891 

Blay  ney,  Benjamin,  D.  D.  English  Hebrew  critic  .. . . .  1801 

Ble@Ck,  Peter  van.  Dutch  painter . 17007-1764 

Bleeker,  Ann  Eliza.  American  author . . . . ...1752—1783 

Bleeker,  Anthony.  American  miscellaneous  writer . . . .  1827 

Blennerhas'sett,  Harman.  Wealthy  Irishman.  Dupe  and  ac¬ 
complice  of  Aaron  Burr . . . . . . 1764—1831 

Bless,  Henry.  Painter . . . 1480—1550 

Blessington,  Margaret,  Countess  of . .  . . 1789—1849 

Bligb,  William.  English  admiral.  Captain  of  the  “  Bounty.” _ 1753 — 1817 

Blizard,  Sir  William.  English  surgeon  and  anatomist . .1743—1735 

Block,  Benjamin.  Portrait  painter . 1631  - 

Block,  Daniel.  Pomeranian  portrait  painter.. . . . 1580—1661 

Block,  Joanna  Ivoerten.  Dutch  artist.. . . 1650—1715 

BlOCkland,  Anthony  de  Montfort.  Dutch  painter. . . 1532—1583 

Bloemaert  (bid -mar-rt),  Abraham.  Dutch  painter _ _ 1567—1647 

Bloemaert,  Cornelius.  (Son.)  Engraver _ _ _ 1603—1680 

Bloemen  (bid  -men),  John  Francis  van.  Flemish  painter . 1656—1740 

Bloemen,  Norbertvan.  Flemish  painter _  _ 1672  - 

Bloemen,  Peter  van.  Flemish  painter . . .  fl.  1699 

Blomefield,  Rev.  Francis.  Topographer . . . 1705—1751 

Blomfield,  Charles  James.  Bishop  of  London _ _ _ 1786—1857 

Blondel  (blon-del),  Francis.  French  diplomatist  and  military 

engineer  . . 1617—1686 

Blondel,  Francis.  French  medical  writer  at  Paris _ _ 1613—1682 

Blondel,  Jas.  Francis.  French  architect... _ _ _ ...1705 — 1774 

Blood,  Thomas.  Colonel.  Irish  adventurer . . 16287-1680 

Bloom  field,  Robert.  Pastoral  poet.  (Farmer's  Boy .) . 1766—1823 

Bloot,  Peter.  Flemish  painter _ _ _ _ _  1667 

Blount,  Charles,  Earl  of  Devonshire.. . . . 1563—1606 

Blount,  Sir  Henry.  Traveler  and  writer . .  .1602— 1682 

Blount,  Sir  Thomas  Pope.  English  statesman  and  writer . 1649— 1697 

Blow,  Dr.  John.  English  composer - - - 1648 — 1708 

Bliicher,  von  (fon  ble  -cber),  Gebhard  Lebrecht.  Prussian  Field- 

marshal - 1742—1319 


bdll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  gbin, 
-cia’n,  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -lion. 


bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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Blulime  or  Blume  (blfl'-meh),  Friedrich.  German  jurist . 1797—1874 

Blum  (blflm) ,  Robert.  German  publicist . ._ . . . 1807—1848 

Blumauer  (blfl’-mow-er),  Aloys.  German  poet . . ...1755—1798 

Blumenbach  (blfl  -men-bach),  Johann  Friedrich.  German  nat¬ 
uralist  and  physiologist _ _ 1752—1840 

Blunt,  Edmund  March.  American  nautical  •writer _ 1770— 1S62 

Bluntschli  (blflntch-le),  Johann  Kasper.  German  jurist . ..1808 — 1881 

Boabdil  (bo-ab-del ).  {El  Chico.)  Last  Moorish  king  of  Granada. -  1536? 

B5ad  en,  James.  English  writer _ _ _ _ 1762 — 1839 

Boardman  (bord’-msin),  George  Dana.  American  missionary... 1801— 1831 
Bobadilla,  de  (de-bo-ba-thel'-ya),  Francisco.  Spanish  polit¬ 
ical  administrator.  Sent  Columbus  in  chains  to  Spain _ lived  1500 

Boccaccio  (bok-kat'-gho),  Giovanni.  Italian  novelist _ 1313 — 1375 

Boccalini  (bok-a-le'-ne),  Trajano.  Italian  satirist _ 1556—1613 

Bochart  (bo-shar-r),  Samuel.  French  scholar  and  Protestant 

theologian _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1599 — 1667 

Bockh  (boch),  August.  German  philanthropist  and  antiquary _ 1785—1867 

Bode  (bo  -d?ll),  Johann  Elert.  German  astronomer _ 1747—1826 

Bodenstedt  (bo'-dgn-stet),  Friedrich  Martin.  German  author...  1819 -1892 

Bodin  (bo-dan').  Jean.  French  political  writer. . . . 1530—1596 

Bod  ley,  Sir  Thomas.  Founder  of  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford.. 1544 — 1612 

Bod  mer,  Johann  Jakob.  Swiss  journalist _ _ _ 1698 — 1783 

Bodoni  (bo-do’-ne),  Giambattista.  Italian  printer  and  scholar.. 17 40— 1813 

Boece,  or  Boyce  (boiss),  Hector.  Scottish  historian _ 1465?-1536? 

Boerbaave  (bor'-hav),  Hermann.  Dutch  physician  and  philoso¬ 
pher... . 1668-1738 

Boethius  (b5-e'-thi-US),  Anicius  Manlius  Torquatus  Severinus. 

Eoman  philosopher  and  statesman _ _ _ _  470?-  525? 

Boetie,  de  la  (duh  la-bo-e-te  ),  Etienne.  French  writer _ 1530 — 1563 

Bogar'dus,  James.  American  inventor _ 1800 — 1874 

Bogdanovitch  (bog-da-no -vitch),  Ippolit  Fedorovitch.  Russian 

poet . . . . . . . 17 43 — 1803 

Bohemond  (bo’-he-mond),  Lat.  Bohemun'dus,  I.,  Marc.  Prince 

of  Antioch.  Norman  crusader _ _ _ _ 1060?-1111 

Bohlen,  von  (fon  bo  -lgn),  Peter.  German  orientalist . 1796—1840 

Bohm  (bem),  Theobald.  Bavarian  flutist _ 1802^1881 

Bohme  (be -nigh),  or  Bohm  (bem),  Jakob.  German  mystic  and 

visionary. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1575 — 1624 

Bohn  (bon),  Henry  George.  London  publisher _ 1796—1884 

Bohn  (bon),  Johann.  German  physician  and  writer _ _ 1640—1718 

Bohtlingk  (bet  -link).  Otto.  German-Russian  orientalist _ 1815  - 

Boiardo  orBojardo  (bo-yar-r  '-do),  Matteo  Maria,  Count  of  Scan- 

diano.  Italian  poet _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1434?-1494 

Boieldieu  (bo-yel-de-uh),  Francois  Adrien.  French  composer. ..1775 — 1834 
Boileau-Despreaux  (bwa-lo'  da-pr-ra-o  ),  Nicolas.  French 

poet,  satirist,  and  critic _ _ _ _ _ 1636 — 1711 

Boisrobert,  de  (dgh  bwa-ro-ber-r),  Francois  leMetel.  French 

writer  and  wit _ _ _ _ _ 1592 — 1662 

Boissard  (bwa-sar-r  ),  Jean  Jacques.  French  antiquary  and 

poet _ 1528 — 1602 

Boisseree  (bwas-re  ),  Sulpice.  Prussian  architect  and  antiquary. 1783— 1854 
Bolssonade  (bwa-so-nad  ),  Jean  Francois.  French  philologist... 1774 — 1857 
Boiste  (bwast),  Pierre  Claude  Victoire.  French  lexicographer... 1765 — 1824 
Bolvin  (bwa-van),  Marie  Anne  Yictoire  Gillain.  French  physi¬ 
cian  and  authoress _ _ _ _ _ _ 1773 — 1841 

Bokgr,  George  Henry.  American  poet . . . 1823 — 1890 

Boleyn  (bpl'-in),  Anne.  Wife  of  Henry  YIII.  of  England . . 15077-1536 

Bolingbroke  (bol'-ing-brQk),  Henry  Saint  John,  Yiscount.  Eng¬ 
lish  statesman  and  political  writer _ 1678 — 1751 

Bol’lvar,  Simon.  Liberator  of  Bolivia . 1783—1830 

Bologna,  da  (da  b*-16n  -ya),  Giovanni.  Flemish  sculptor  in 

Italy  . . 1524-1608 

Bombelli  (bom-bel'-e) ,  Rafaello.  Italian  mathematician _ fl.  16th  c. 

Bomford,  James  Y.  American  general  . . 1812—1892 

Bonaparte  (bo  -na-part) ,  Napoleon.  Napoleon  I.,  Emperor  of 

the  French _ _ 1769 — 1821 

Bonaparte,  Elizabeth  Patterson.  American  wife  of  J6r0me  Bona¬ 
parte _ 1785 — 1879 

Bonaparte,  J6r0me.  {Brother  of  Napoleon  I.)  King  of  West¬ 
phalia _ 1784 — 1860 

Bonaparte,  Joseph.  {Brother  of  Napoleon  I.)  King  of  Naples  and 

Spain _ _ _ 1768 — 1844 

Bonaparte,  Louis.  {Brother  of  Napoleon  I.)  King  of  Holland _ 1778—1846 

Bonaparte,  Lucien.  {Brother  of  Napoleon  I.)  Prince  of  Canino.. 1775 — 1840 
Bonaparte,  Napol6on  Joseph  Charles  Paul.  {Prince  Napoleon.  Son 

of  J&rdme) _ 1822 — 1891 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon  II.,  or  Napol6on  Francois  Charles  Joseph. 

{Son  of  Napoleon  I.  and  Maria  Louisa) 1811—1832 


Born.  Died. 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon  III.,  or  Charles  Louis  Napoleon.  {Louis 

Napoleon.  Son  of  Louis.)  Emperor  of  the  French _ 1808—1873 

Bonaventura  (bo-ven-tfl-ra),  Saint.  {The  Seraphic  Doctor.) 

Italian  scholastic  theologian _ _ _ _ 1221—1274 

Bonchamp,  de  (duh  bon-shon),  Charles  Melchior  Artus,  Marquis. 

French  general _ _ _ _ _ 1759 — 1793 

Bond,  George  Phillips.  {Son  of  William  C.)  American  astronomer. 1826 — 1865 

Bond,  William  Crunch.  American  astronomer . . . . 1789—1859 

Bonheur  (bo-nur  ),  Rosalie,  Mile.  Called  Rosa.  Fr.  painter  of 

animals _ _ _ 1822 — 1899 

Boniface  (bon'-e-f as;  Fr.  pron.  bo-ne-fas’)  I.  Pope . . .  422 

Boniface  VIII.  Cardinal  Benedetto  Gaetani.  Pope . . . ...1228 — 1303 

Boniface,  Winfrid,  Saint.  {The  Apostle  of  Germany) .  6807-  755 

Bonnat  (bo-na  ),  L6on  Joseph  Florentin.  French  painter . ...1833  - — - 

Bonnechose,  de  (duh  bon-shoz  ).  Francois  Paul  Emile  Boisnor- 

mand,  French  historian  and  writer _ 1801 — 1875 

Bonner  (bon'-er),  Edmund.  Bishop  of  London.  Persecutor _ 15007-1569 

Bonner,  Robert.  Founder  of  the  “New  York  Ledger.”  Born  in 

Ireland  . . .1824—1899 

Bonnet  (bo-na/),  Charles.  Swiss  naturalist  and  philosopher _ 1720 — 1793 

Bonneval,  de  (duh  bon-val ),  Claude  Alexandre,  Comte.  French 

adventurer _ _ _ _ 1675 — 1747 

Bonneville  (bon’vil),  Benjamin  L.  E.  American  soldier  and 

traveler . . . . . . . . . 1795  7-1878 

Bonnivard,  de  (duh bo-ne-var  ),  Francois.  {Prisoner of  Chillon) .  1496—1570 
Bonnycastle  (bon-I-cas'-sgl),  John.  English  mathematician. ..17507- 1821 
Bononcini  (bo-non-ghe  -ne),  Giovanni  Battista.  Italian  com¬ 
poser . . . . . . . . . ,16707-aft.  1752 

Bonpland  (b5n-plon  ),  Aim6.  French  naturalist  and  traveler _ 1773—1858 

Bonstetten,  de  (dgh-bon-stet-gn),  Karl  Victor.  Swiss  author.. 1745— 1832 

Bonvicino  (bon-ve-ghe  -no),  Alessandro.  Italian  painter . 14987-1555 

Boone,  Daniel.  American  explorer  and  colonizer . . 1735 — 1820 

Boorde,  (bord),  Andrew.  {Merry-Andrew .)  English  physician. .14907-1549 

Booth,  Edwin.  {Son  of  Junius  Brutus.)  American  actor _ 1833—1893 

Booth,  John  Wilkes.  ( Son  of  Junius  Brutus.)  Assassin _ 1839—1865 

Booth,  Junius  Brutus.  English  tragedian. . . . 1796—1852 

Booth,  William.  English  evangelist.  Founder  of  the  “  Salvation 

Army” . . . . . 1829  - 

Bopp,  Franz.  German  orientalist . . . . 1791—1867 

Borda  (bor-da  ),  Jean  Charles.  French  mathematician  and  as¬ 
tronomer . 1733—1799 

Bordgn,  Simeon.  American  civil  engineer _ _ 1798 — 1856 

Borden,  Gail.  American  inventor . . 1801—1874 

Bordeu,  de  (duh  bor-duh  ),  Th6ophile.  French  medical  writer  ..1722 — 1776 

Bordone  (bor-do  -na),  Paride.  Italian  painter _ _ 1500 — 1570 

Borelli  (bo-rel  -le),  Giovanno  Alfonso.  Italian  physician  and 

philosopher . 1608—1679 

Borghese  (bor-ga  -§a),  Maria  Pauline  Bonaparte,  Princess . 1780—1825 

Borghesi  (bor-ga  -§e),  Bartolommeo,  Count.  Italian  numisma¬ 
tist . 1787—1860 

Borgi  (bor'-je),  Giovanni.  Italian  philanthropist . . . ...1732 — 1802 

Borgia  (bor'-ja),  Cesare.  Italian  cardinal  and  military  leader... 14577-1507 

Borgia,  Lucrezia.  {Sister  of  Cesare.)  Duchess  of  Ferrara . . .  1520 

Borgognone  (bor-gon-yo -ne).  (Called  Ambrogio  da  Fossano.) 

Italian  painter . . . . 14507-1524T 

Born,  von  (fon  born),  Ignaz.  German-Hungarian  minister  and 

philologist . . . 1742—1791 

Born  (ber-ngh),  Ludwig.  German  political  writer _ _ 1786 — 1837 

Borri  (b8r'-re),  Giuseppe  Francesco.  Italian  impostor  and  em¬ 
piric.. . . - . 1627—1695 

Borromeo  (bor-ro-ma ’-6),  Carlo,  Saint.  Italian  cardinal _ 1538—1584 

Borrow  (bor'-6),  George.  English  writer  and  traveler.. . ...1803—1881 

Boru  (bo-rfl  ).  See  Brian  Boroihme. 

Boryde  Saint  Vincent  (bo-re' dgh  safi-vafl-sofi'),  Jean  Baptiste 

Georges  Marie.  French  naturalist  and  geographer _ _ 1780 _ 1846 

Bose  (bosk),  Louis  Augustin  Guillaume.  French  naturalist . 1759—1828 

Boscan  Almogaver  (bos-kan’  al-mo-ga-ver),  Juan.  Spanish 

. 15047-15437 

Boscawen  (bos -k?,-wen),  Edward.  English  admiral . 1711—1761 

Bosch  (bosk)  or  Bos  (bos),  Hieronymus  van  Aeken.  \Jerom. 

Le  Joyeux.)  Dutch  painter _ _ _ 14507-1518 

Boscovich  (bos'-ko-vich),  Ruggiero  Giuseppe.  Italian  scientist.1711— 1787 

Bosio  (b0  -§e-0),  Frangois  Joseph,  Baron.  Italian  sculptor . 1769—1845 

Bosquet  (bos-ke),  Pierre  Joseph  Frangois.  Marshal  of  France..  1810— 1861 
Bosquillon  (bos-ke-yon),  Edouard  Frangois  Marie.  French  phy¬ 
sician  and  scholar _ _ 1744—1816 

Bosscha  (bos-cha),  Herman.  Dutch  philologist  and  poet . 1755—1819 

Bossi  (bos'-se),  Giuseppe.  Italian  painter  and  poet . ...1777—1815 


fate,  fat,  fare,  gmidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wglf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rflle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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Bossuet  (bos-swe  ),  Jacques  B6nigne.  French  bishop  of  Meaux 

and  pulpit  orator _ , _ _ _ 1627—1704 

Bossut  (bo-sd),  Charles.  French  mathematician . . . 1730—1814 

Boswell  (boz  -wel),  James.  Biographer  of  Dr.  Johnson... . 1740—1795 

Bos  worth,  Joseph.  English  philologist  and  clergyman . 1789—1876 

Both  well,  James  Hepburn,  Earl  of.  Scottish  conspirator . 15367-1570 

Botta,  Carlo  Giuseppe  Guglielmo.  Italian  historian . 1766—1837 

Botta,  Paolo  Emilio.  French  archaeologist . 18057-1870 

Botta,  Vincenzo.  Italian  author _ _ _ _ 1818—1894 

Bottalla  (bot-tal  -la),  Paolo.  Jesuit  historian.. . . . 1823  - 

Bottari  (bot-ta'-re),  Giovanni  Gaetano.  Florentine  scholar _ 1689—1775 

Bottcher  (botcher),  Johann  Friedrich.  Inventor  of  Dresden 

china .  . . . 1682  -1719 

Botticelli  (bot-te-chel'-le),  Sandro.  (Alessandro  Filipepi.)  Ital. 

painter . 1447—1510 

Bottiger  (bet  -te-ger),  Karl  Wilhelm.  Swedish  poet . 1807—1878 

Botts,  John  Minor.  American  statesman . 1802—1869 

Bouchardon  (bo-shar-doh  ),  Edme.  French  sculptor _ _ ..1698—1762 

Boucher  (bou  -cher),  Jonathan.  English  political  writer  and 

philologist _ 1738—1804 

Boucicault  (bo-se-ko  ),  Dion.  Irish  dramatist  and  actor _ 1822—1890 

Boudinot  (bo  -de-not),  Elias.  American  patriot  and  philanthro¬ 
pist  . ..1740-1821 

Bouflers,  de  (duh  bo-fler  ),  Louis  Francois,  Due.  Marshal  of 

France  _ ..1644—1711 

Bougainville,  de  (duh  bo-gan-vel),  Louis  Antoine.  French  cir¬ 
cumnavigator  . 1729—1814 

Bouguer  (bo-ge  ),  Pierre.  French  mathematician _ _ _ 1698—1758 

Bouguereau  (bog-ro  ),  Guillaume  Adolphe.  French  painter . 1825  - 

Bouilld,  de  (duhbo-ye  ),  Francois  Claude  Amour,  Marquis.  French 

general  and  author . . . . . . ...1739 — 1800 

Bouillon,  de  (duh  bd-yon  ),  Henri  dela  Tour  d’ Auvergne,  Due. 

French  marshal _ _ _ 1555—1623 

Boulanger  (b6-lon-zh§  ),  Georges  Ernest  Jean  Marie.  French 

general _ 1837 — 1891 

Boullogne  (bd-lon  ),  Louis.  French  painter _ _ ..1654—1733 

Boulton  (bol  -ton),  Matthew.  English  inventor . . ..1728 — 1809 

Bourbaki  (bor-ba-ke  ),  Charles  Denis  Soter.  French  general _ 1816 — 1897 

Bourbon  (bor  -bon).  A  famous  French  royal  family. 

Bourbon,  de  (duh  bor-bon  ),  Charles,  Due.  ( Constable  Bourbon.) 

French  general . . . . . . . ...1490 — 1527 

Bourdaloue  (bor-da-lo  ),  Louis.  French  preacher _ .1632—1704 

Bourdon  (bor-doh  ),  S6bastien.  French  painter  and  designer _ 1616—1671 

Bourgeois  (bur-jois),  Peter  Francis,  Sir.  English  painter _ 1756 — 1811 

Bourguet  (bor-ge  ),  Louis.  French  antiquary  and  naturalist - 1678—1742 

Bouterwek  (bo’-ter-vec),  Friedrich.  German  philosopher  and 

critic _ J _ 1766 — 1828 

Bout'well,  George  Sewall.  Secretary  of  U.  S.  Treasury . . . 1818 — 1905 

Bouvart  (bd-var  ),  Alexis.  French  astronomer . 1767—1843 

Bouvier  (bo-vy-e),  Andr6  Marie  Joseph.  French  physician - 1746 — 1827 

Bouvier,  John.  American  jurist  and  law  writer.. . . . 1787 — 1851 

Bovadilla  (bo-va-del'-ya).  See  Bobadjxla,  de. 

Bow  dich,  Thomas  Edward.  English  traveler  and  writer - 1791—1824 

Bowditch,  Nathaniel.  American  mathematician _ _ 1773 — 1838 

Bowdoin,  (bo'-d’n),  James.  American  patriot  and  governor . 1727—1790 

Bowen  (bo  -en),  Francis.  American  professor  and  author . ...1811—1890 

Bowles  (bolz),  Samuel.  American  journalist . ..1826—1878 

Bowles  William  Lisle.  English  poet . . . ...1762—1850 

BOW  ring,  John,  Sir.  English  statesman  and  linguist . 1792 — 1872 

Bowyer  (bo'-yer),  William.  Printer  and  scholar . . .1699—1777 

Box  horn,  Marcus  Zuerius.  Dutch  historian . . . 1612 — 1653 

Boyce,  William.  English  composer  and  organist . . . 1710—1779 

Boy  dell,  John.  Lord  mayor  of  London.  Art  publisher.. . . 1719—1804 

Boyer  (bwa-y§  ), Jean  Pierre.  President  of  Hayti . . ..1776—1850 

Boyesen,  (bdl  -O-sen),  Hjalmar  Hjorth.  Norwegian  writer  in 

America - - - - -  - 1848  - 

Bdyle,  Robert.  Irish  chemist  and  philosopher. . . . 1626—1691 

Bdyl'ston  Nicholas.  Benefactor  of  Harvard  College _ 1716—1771 

Boylston,  Zabdiel.  American  physician _ _ _ _ 1680—1766 

Bozzaris  or  Botzaris  (bot-sa-ris ;  popularly  called b<?z-zar -Is), 

Marcos.  Greek  patriot  and  general . . . . . . 17907-1823 

Bracciolini(brat-cho-le'-ne),  Francesco.  (Dell  Api.)  Italian  poet  1566—1646 

Brad  dock,  Edward.  British  general  in  America . . . . 16957-1755 

Brad  d6n,  Mary  Elizabeth.  English  novelist... . . . 1837  - 

Brad  ford,  William.  Second  governor  of  Plymouth  colony . 1589—1657 

Bradford,  William.  First  printer  in  Pennsylvania . . 1663—1752 

Bradlaugh  (brad’-law),  Charles.  English  radical . 1833—1891 

Brad  ley,  Edward.  (Cuthbert  Bede.)  English  author - - 1827-1889 


i 


Bom.  Died 

Bradley,  James.  English  astronomer . 1693—1762 

Bradley,  Joseph  P.  American  jurist . . . ...1836—1892 

Brad  Shaw,  John.  English  judge _ _ _ 1602 — 1659 

Brad  street,  Anne.  New  England  poetess . . . ...1612 — 1672 

Bradstreet,  John.  American  major-general . . .1711—1774 

Bradstreet,  Simon.  Colonial  governor  of  Massachusetts... . 1603—1697 

Bradwardine  (brad’-war-  den),  Thomas.  (The  Profound  Doctor.) 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury . . . . . . 12907-1349 

Braga  (bra  -ga),  Teolilo  Portuguese  poet _ _ _ 1843  - 

Bragg,  Braxton.  American  confederate  general . . . 1817—1876 

Brahe  (bra  or  bra;  Danish  pron.  bra  -e),  Tycho.  Danish  astron¬ 
omer.. . ...1546—1601 

Brahms  (brams),  Johannes.  German  composer . . 1833 — 1897 

Brainerd  (bra  -nerd) ,  David.  American  missionary  to  the  Indians,  1718—1747 
Bramah  (bra’-ma),  Joseph.  English  inventor  of  Bramah  press..  17 48— 1814 
Bramante  (bra-man  -te),  Donato  Lazzari.  Italian  architect  and 

painter . . . . . . . . . . . 1444—1514 

Brande  (brand),  William  Thomas.  English  chemist . . . 1788 — 1868 

Brandes  (bran'-des),  Georg  Maurice  Cohen.  Danish  writer _ 1842  - 

Brandt  (brant),  Joseph.  (Thayendanegea.)  Mohawk  chief _ 1742 — 1807 

Brantome  (bron-tom  ),  Pierre  de  Bourdeilles.  French  historian.  1540— 1614 

Brascassat  (bra-ca-sa  ),  Jacques  Raymond.  French  painter _ 1805  1867 

Bras  sey,  Thomas,  Baron.  English  railway  constructor _ 1805—1870 

Brauwer  or  Brouwer  (br-row  -wer),  Adrian.  Dutch  painter _ 1608—1640 

Bravais  (bra-va  ),  Auguste.  French  natural  philosopher _ 1811—1863 

Breck  inridge,  John  Cabell.  American  U.  S.  senator  and  Confed¬ 
erate  general . . . . . . 1821—1875 

Bredow  (bra'-do),  Gottfried  Gabriel.  German  historian.. . ..1773—1814 

Breguet  (bre-ge  ),  Abraham  Louis.  Swiss  inventor _ _ 1747—1823 

Breislak  (brls  -lak),  Scipione.  Italian  mineralogist _ 1748 — 1826 

Breithaupt  (brit  -hbwpt),  Johann  Friedrich  August.  German 

m  ineralogist _ _ _ _ 1791 — 1873 

Breitinger  (brit  -ing-er),  Johann  Jakob.  Swiss  scholar  and 

writer . 1701—1774 

Brelt  kopf,  Johann  Gottlob  Immanuel.  German  typographer _ 1719—1794 

Bremer  (bra-mer),  Fredrika.  Swedish  novelist _ _ _ 18017-1865 

Brenta  no,  Clemens.  German  novelist  and  dramatist _ _ 1778 — 1842 

Bretscbneider  (bret-shni-der),  Karl  Gottlieb.  German  theo¬ 
logian . . . 1776—1848 

Breughel  (bruh-chel),  Jan.  (Velvet  Breughel.)  Flemish  painter. 1568— 1625 

Brewer,  David  J.  Associate  justice  U.  S.  supreme  court . . 1837  - 

Brewster,  Benjamin  H.  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  ..1816 — 1888 

Brewster  David,  Sir.  Scottish  optician . . . . . 1781—1868 

Brian  Boroihme  (bri'-an  bo-rblm ),  or  Brian  Boru  (bo-ro  ). 

King  of  Ireland. . . . . . .  926 — 1014 

Brice,  Benjamin  W.  American  general _ _ _ _ _ _ 1806 — 1892 

Bridg  et,  Saint.  Patroness  of  Ireland _ _ _  453—  523 

Bridge  water,  Francis  Henry  Egerton.  Earl  of . . 1756—1829 

Bridg  man  (brij'-mg-n),  Laura.  American  blind  deaf  mute . 1829 — 1889 

Bridgman,  Frederick  Arthur.  American  painter _ 1847  - 

Briggs,  Henry.  English  mathematician.. . . . 1561 — 1630 

Bright,  Jesse  D.  American  lawyer  and  politician . . 1812—1875 

Bright,  John.  English  orator  and  statesman _ _ 1811—1889 

Bright,  Richard.  English  physician.  (Discovered  Bright's  disease)  .1789— 1858 

Brindley  (brlnd'-ll),  James.  English  canal  constructor . 1716—1772 

Brisbin,  James  S.  American  general. _ _ _ 1837 — 1892 

Brisson  (bre-soh'),  BarnabA  French  lawyer  and  philologist _ 1531—1591 

Brisson,  Mathurin  Jacques  French  naturalist _ _ ...1723—1806 

Brissotde  Warville  (bre  -so'  duh  var-vel  ),  Jean  Pierre.  French 

Girondist _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1754 — 1793 

Bris  ted,  Charles  Astor.  (Carl  Benson.)  American  author _  1820—1874 

Bris  tow,  Benjamin  H.  American  lawyer  and  Secretary  of  United 

States  treasury. . . . . . 1832—1890 

Brit  ton,  John.  English  antiquary _ _ _ _ 1771—1857 

Brizzi  (bret’-se),  Francesco.  Italian  painter . . . . . 1574—1625 

Brocchi  (brok'-ke),  Giovanni  Battista.  Italian  naturalist . .1772 — 1826 

Brock,  Isaac,  Sir.  British  general  in  American  revolution _ 1769 — 1812 

Bro'die,  Benjamin  Collins,  Sir.  English  surgeon . . . 1783—1862 

Brodie,  George.  English  historian _ _ _ _ _ _  1867 

Brofferio  (brof-fa  -re  o),  Angelo.  Italian  politician  and  poet. ..1802—1866 
Broglie,  de  (duh  bro  -^’),  Achille  L6once  Victor  Charles,  Due. 

French  statesman _ _ _ _ _ 1785 — 1870 

Brome,  Richard.  English  dramatist _ _ _ _ — 1 —  1652 

Bromley,  John.  English  mezzotint  engraver _ _ _ 1795—1839 

Bronc  horst,  John,  of  Leyden.  Animal  painter  in  water  colors _ 1648—1723 

Bronchorst,  Peter,  of  Delft.  Historical  painter . 1588—1661 

Brondsted  (br-ron'-sted),  Peter  Oluf.  Danish  classical  scholar 

and  archaeologist. . . . . . . - - - - 1781—1842 


bdil,  bdy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 

-cla’n,  -t'ian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =bel,  del. 
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Born.  Died. 

Brongniart  (br-rofl-nyar  '),  Alexander.  French  chemist  and 


mineralogist . . 1770—1847 

Bron  te,  Anne.  {Acton  Bell.)  English  novelist. . . . 18207-1849 

Bronte,  Charlotte.  {Cur rer  Bell.) .. . . . . . 1816—1855 

Bronte,  Emily  Jane.  {Ellis  Bell.)  English  novelist . . . 18187-1848 

Bronzino  (bron-ze  -no),  Angelo.  Italian  painter . 1511—1570 

Brook,  Benjamin.  English  biographer . 1775—1848 

Brooke,  Mrs.  Frances.  English  novelist . . . .  1789 

Brooke,  Sir  Fulk  Greville,  Lord.  English  poet  and  philosopher. ..1551 — 1628 
Brooke,  Henry.  English  writer.  Author  of  "The  Fool  of  Quality.".  1706— 1783 

BrpOkes,  Joshua.  English  anatomist . 1761—1833 

Brgoks,  Maria.  American  poetess . 17957-1845 

Brooks,  Preston  S.  American  pugnacious  politician... . 1819—1857 

Broome,  William,  LL.  D.  English  poet . . . . . .  1745 

Brosse  (br-ros),  Guy  de  la.  French  botanist . .  1641 

Brosses  (br-ros),  Charles  de.  French  antiquary . 1709—1777 

Brote  ro,  Felix  de  Avellar.  Portuguese  botanist . . 1744—1828 

Brothers,  Richard.  English  visionary. . 17607-1824 

Brougham  (br 6  -am) ,  Henry,  Lord.  British  statesman  and  orator,  1779—1868 

Brougham,  John.  Irish  American  actor.. . . . 1810—1880 

Broughton  (brow'-ton),  William  Robert.  English  navigator _ 1762—1821 

Broughton,  Rhoda.  English  novelist . . . 1840  - 

Brounck'er  or  Brounker,  William  Viscount.  English  scientist... 1620— 1684 

Brousson  (brO  son') ,  Claude.  French  Protestant  martyr.!. _ 1647—1698 

Brouwer  or  Brauwer,  Adrian.  Flemish  painter . . . 1608—1640 

Browallius,  John.  Bishop  of  Abo.  Naturalist _ _ 1707—1755 

Brown,  Benjamin  Gratz.  American  politician . . . 1826 — 1885 

Brown,  Charles  Brockden.  American  novelist.  {Wieland) . 1771—1810 

Brown,  Rev.  David.  Missionary  in  India _ _ _ _  1812 

Brown,  Henry  B.  Associate  justice  U.  S.  supreme  court . . .  1836 

Brown,  Henry  Kirke.  American  sculptor. . . . . 1814—1886 

Brown,  John.  Scottish  physician.  Inventor  of  Brunonian  System 

of  Medicine . . . . . . . 1735—1788 

Brown,  Thomas.  Scottish  metaphysician . .1778—1820 

Brown,  Goold.  American  grammarian . 1791—1857 

Brown,  Jacob.  American  major-general _ 1775—1828 

Brown,  John,  Captain,  of  Ossawattomie.  American  liberator . 1800 — 1859 

Brown,  Robert,  M.  D.  British  botanist . 1773—1858 

Brown  or  Browne,  Robert.  English  theologian.  Founder  of  the 

sect  of  Brownists . . . . . . . . . 15507-1633 

Brdwne,  Charles  Farrar.  {Artemus  Ward.)  American  humorist.. 1834— 1867 

Brdwn  ing,  Elizabeth  Barrett.  English  poetess . 1809—1861 

Browning,  Robert.  English  poet . 1812—1889 

Brown  low,  William  G.  American  politician  and  preacher . 1805  -1877 

Brown-Sequard  (brown-se-kar-r),  Edouard.  French  physiolo¬ 
gist.. - - 1818—1894 

Brown  son,  Orestes  Augustus.  American  theologian  and  writer.. 1803— 1876 

Brhce,  James.  Scottish  traveler . . . . . 1730—1794 

Bruce,  Sir  James,  Knight.  English  judge.. . . 1791—1866 

Bruce,  Robert.  King  of  Scots.  Bornin  Westphalia.. . . 1274—1329 

Bruce,  Blanche  K.  Born  a  slave  in  Virginia.  Register  of  the  U.  S. 

Treasury.. . . . . . .  1841 —1898 

Bruck'er,  Johann  Jakob.  German  Protestant  divine  and  his¬ 
torian . . . . . . 1696—1770 

Brueys  d’  Aigalliers  (br-rii-e  de-ga-le-e),  Francois  Paul. 

French  admiral _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1753—1798 

Brd  -no,  Giordano.  Neapolitan  philosopher.  Burned.at  Rome  for 

heresy.. _ .. _ _ - . . . .  1600 

Brush,  Charles  Francis.  American  electric  inventor . 1849  - 

Brute  (brd-t§'),  Simon  William  Gabriel.  Catholic  [bishop  of 

Vincennes,  Ind.  Born  at  Rennes,  France . .1779—1839 

Brfttus,  John.  Ecclesiastic  of  Paris.  Writer . 16787-1762 

Brutus,  Lucius  Junius.  Established  republican  government  at 

Rome _ fl.  500  B.  c. 

Brutus,  Marcus  Junius.  Murderer  of  Caesar . b.  c.  85  b.  c.  42 

Bruyere  (brii-I-yar  ),  John  de  la.  French  writer . . 16447-1696 

Bruyn  (br-roin),  Cornelius  le.  Dutch  traveler  and  painter _ 1652  - - 

Bruyn,  or  Bruin,  John  de.  Experimental  philosopher  at  U trecht. 1620— 1675 

Bry'-an,  Wm.  Jennings.  American  free-silver  advocate . . I860  — 

Bry  -ant,  Jacob.  English  antiquary  and  philologist - - 1715-1804 

Bryant,  William  Cullen.  American  journalist  and  poet _ _ 1794—1878 

Brydges,  Sir  Samuel  Egerton.  English  poet . ..1762—1837 

Bryson,  Andrew.  Rear-Admiral  U.  S.  N. _ 1823 — 1892 

Bucer  (but -ser),  Martin.  German  reformer . . . 1491—1551 

Bdch,  Baron  Leopold  von.  Prussian  geologist... . . 1774—1853 

Buchan,  Stuart  Erskine,  Earl  of.  Scientific  writer . . 1742—1829 

Buchan  an,  George.  Scotch  historian  and  poet . . . 1506—1582 

Buchanan,  James.  Fifteenth  President  United  States . .1791—1868 


Bom.  Died. 

Buchanan,  Robert  William.  English  poet  and  novelist _ 1841 — 1901 

Bdch  ner,  Augustus.  German  professor  of  poetry . . . 1591 — 1661 

Buchner,  John  Andrew  Elias.  German  medical  writer . . . .1701 — 1769 

Buckingham,  George  Villiers,  first  duke  of.  English  Lord  high 

admiral.  Assassinated.  Life  by  Sir  H.  Wotton,  1642  . ...1592 — 1628 

Buck  ingham,  George  Villiers,  son,  second  duke  of.  Courtier - 1627 — 1688 

Buckingham,  James  Silk.  English  traveler _ _ _ 1786 — 1855 

Buckingham  and  Chandos,  Richard,  first  duke  of . . ..1776 — 1839 

Buckingham  and  Chandos,  Richard,  second  duke  of.. . .  1861 

Buck  inghgmshire,  John  Sheffield,  duke  of.  Poet . . 1649—1720 

Buck  laud,  William,  D..  D.  English  geologist _ _ _ _ 1784 — 1856 

Buckle,  Henry  Thomas.  Author  of  History  of  Civilization _ 1822 — 1862 

Buck  minster,  Joseph  Stephens.  American  divine _ 1784 — 1812 

Buck  ner,  Simon  Bolivar.  American  Confederate  general. _ 1823  - 

Biidg'ell,  Eustace.  English  essayist . . . 16857-1736 

Bu  ell,  Don  Carlos.  American  general _ _ _ 1818—1898 

Bdffalmac  co,  Buonamico.  Italian  historical  painter _ 1262 — 1340 

Buffon,  de  (buf-fon),  Georges  Louis  Leclerk,  Comte.  French  nat¬ 
uralist  . . . . : _ * _ 1707—1788 

Bugeaud  de  laPiconnerie  (bii-zho  duh  la-pe-kon-re  ), Thomas 

Robert.  French  marshal.. _ _ _ 1784 — 1849 

Buhle  (bo'-leh),  Johann  Gottlieb.  German  philosopher... . .1763—1821 

Bulgarin  (bul-ga'-rin),  Thaddeus.  Russian  novelist  and  essayist,  1789—1859 

Bull  (bul).  Ole  (o'-leh)  Bornemann.  Norwegian  violinist _ 1810 — 1880 

Buller  (bul  -ler),  Charles,  Right  Hon.  English  statesman _ 1806 — 184$ 

Bullinger  (bul  -ing-er),  Heinrich.  Swiss  reformer.. . . . 1504—1575 

Bullions  (bul'-yun§),  Peter.  American  editor  of  classical  school¬ 
books  _ , _ 1791—1864 

BUlow,  von  (fon  be'-lo),  Friedrich  Wilhelm.  Count  of  Denne- 

witz.  Prussian  general _ _ _ 1755 — 1816 

Biilow,  VOn,  Hans  Guido.  German  pianist  and  composer _ 1830—1894 

Bulthaupt  (bult  -howpt),  Heinrich  Alfred.  German  author _ 1849  - ■ 

Bulwer  (bul  -wer),  William  Henry  Lytton  Earle,  Baron  Dalling 

and  Bulwer.  English  author  and  diplomatist _ -  .1801 — 1872 

Bulwer-Lyt  ton,  Edward  George  Earle  Lytton,  Baron  Lytton. 

English  novelist _ _ _ _ _ 1806—1873 

Bulwer-Lytton,  Edward  Robert,  Baron  Lytton.  {Owen  Meredith.) 

Son.  English  poet _ _ _ _ _ _ 1831—1891 

Bun  sen,  Robert  Wilhelm  Eberhard.  German  chemist _ _ .1811 — 1899 

Bunsen,  von,  Christian  Karl  Josias.  Chevalier.  Prussian  ambas¬ 
sador  and  philologist _ _ _ _ _ _ 1791 — 1860 

Bun  yan,  John.  English  divine,  author  of  Pilgrim's  Progress _ 1628 — 1688 

Buonafede  (bd-o-na-fa  -d§) ,  Appiano.  Italian  writer _ _ 1716—1793 

Buonamici  (bd-o'-na-me'-che),  Castruccio.  Italian  Latin 

writer _ 1710 — 1761 

Buonarroti  (bd-o-nar-rot'-e),  Michael  Angelo.  [See  Michael 
Angelo  Buonabkoti. 

Burchard,  Samuel  D.  American  Presbyterian  preacher.. . 1822—1891 

Burckhardt  (burk'-hart),  Jacob.  Swiss  historian . 1818  - 

Burckhardt,  Johann  Ludwig.  Swiss  traveler  and  writer . . 1784— 181T 

Burdett  (bur-det  ),  Sir  Francis.  English  politician . . . 1770—1844 

Burdett-Coutts  (bur-det'-kdts'),  Angela  Georgiana,  Baroness. 

English  philanthropist _ _ _ _ _ 1814  - 

Burger  (bur-r  -ger),  Gottfried  August.  German  poet . 1748—1794 

Burges,  Tristram.  American  statesman _ _ _ 1770 — 1853' 

Burgkmair  (burch-mlr),  Hans.  German  painter  and  wood- 

engraver  _ 14737-1559 

Burgoyne  (bur-goin  ),  John.  English  general  and  dramatist _ 1730 — 1792 

Burgoyne,  Sir  John  Fox,  Baronet.  {Son.)  English  field-marshal--1782 — 1871 

Bur  gundy,  Louis,  Duke  of.  Father  of  Louis  XV.  of  France . 1682—1712 

Buridan  (bur  ’-i-dau),  Jean.  French  logician _ _ 13157-1358 

Burigny,  de  (duh  bu-ren-ye),  Jean  Levesque.  French  historian. 1692 — 1785 

Burke  (burk),  Edmund.  Irish  statesman  and  ora  tor _ 1730—1797 

Burke,  Sir  John  Bernard.  English  genealogist _ 1815—1848 

Burlamaqui  (bur-r-la-ma-ke  ),  Jean  Jacques.  Swiss  jurist _ 1694—1748 

Burleigh  (bur -II),  or  Burghley,  William  Cecil,  Lord.  English 

statesman _ 1520—1598 

Bur  leigh,  William  H.  American  poet  and  abolitionist..  . 1812 — 1871 

Burlingame  (bur -ling-gam),  Anson.  American  diplomatist _ 1822—1870 

Burmann  (biir'-man),  Pieter.  Dutch  philologist _ _ ...1668 — 1741 

Burne-Jone§,  Sir  Edward  Coley.  Eog.  painter . . . 1833 — 1898 

Burnes  (biirnz),  Sir  Alexander.  Scottish  traveler  in  Asia . . 1805—1841 

Burn  ham,  Sherburne  W.  Am.  astronomer _ _ _ 1840  — ■ 

Burns,  Robert.  Scottish  poet . 1759—1796 

Burn  side,  Ambrose  Everett.  American  general... _ _ 1824 — 1881 

Burr  (bur),  Aaron.  Third  vice-president  of  the  United  States _ 1756—1836 

Burritt  (bur-It),  Elihu.  {The  Learned  Blacksmith.)  American 

reformer  and  linguist . . . . . . 1810—1879 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot* 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rdle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  te,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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Born.  Died. 

Bfirtftn,  Richard  Francis.  English  traveler . 1821—1890 

Burton,  Robert.  English  philosopher.  Author  of  Anatomy  of  Mel¬ 
ancholy  . _ . . . . . 1576—1640 

Bus  becq,  Augier  Ghislen.  Flemish  traveler  and  antiquary. . 1522 — 1592 

Bus  by,  Dr.  Richard.  English  educator  __ _ _ _ ...1606 — 1695 

Busch  ing,  Anton  Friedrich.  German  geographer  and  historian.. 1724— 1793 
Buschmann  (bush  -man),  Johann  Karl  Eduard.  German  philolo¬ 
gist  . 1805—1880 

Busembaum  (bfi'-zem-bowm),  Hermann.  German  author . 1600—1668 

Bush,  George.  American  Swedenborgian  divine  and  author. . 1796-1859 

Bush'nell,  Horace.  American  divine  and  author.. . 1802—1876 

Bustamante  (btls-ta-man  -te),  Anastasio.  President  of  Mexico.  1780— 1851 

Bute,  John  Stuart,  Third  earl  of.  English  statesman . . 1713—1792 

But  ler,  Benjamin  Franklin.  American  lawyer  and  general.. . 1818 — 1893 

Butler,  Joseph.  English  bishop.  Author  of  Analogy  of  Religion, 

&c . ....1692-1752 

Butler,  Samuel.  English  poet.  Author  of  Hudibras  . . . 16127-1680 

Butler,  William  Allen.  American  lawyer  and  poet _ 1825 — 1902 

Butterfield,  Daniel.  American  general _ 1831—190* 

Butt'erworth,  Benjamin.  American  lawyer  and  politician _ 1837—1898 

Butt'm^inn,  Philipp  Karl.  German  philologist _ _ 1764—1829 

Butt  ner,  Christian  Wilhelm.  German  naturalist  and  philologist-1716— 1801 

But  ton,  Thomas.  English  Arctic  navigator _ _ _ lived,  1612 

Bux  ton,  Sir  Thomas  Fowell.  English  philanthropist _ 1786—1845 

Buxtorf  (bfic’-storf),  Johann.  German  Hebraist . . 1564—1629 

Buys  (b<5is),  Paulus.  Dutch  statesman _ lived  1550-90 

Buzot  (bfi-zo  ),  Frangois  Leonard  Nicolas.  French  Girondist 1760 — 1793 

Byng,  John.  English  admiral _ _ 1704 — 1757 

Bynkershoek,  van  (van  bln'-kers-hpk),  Kornelis.  Dutch  jurist. 1673— 1745? 

Byrgius  (ber'-jl-us),  Justus  Jobst.  Swiss  mathematician _ 1552 — 1633 

Byron,  George  Gordon,  Lord.  English  poet _ _ _ 1788—1824 

Byron,  Henry  James.  English  novelist  and  dramatist _ _ 1835—1884 

Byron,  John.  English  naval  commander  and  discoverer . . . 1723 — 1786 

Bystrom  (bu'-strom),  Johan  Nils.  Swedish  sculptor . 1783—1848 


c. 


1808 


Cabakjee  Ogloo  (ka-bac -je  Og-lfi  ).  Turkish  insurgent.  Assassin¬ 
ated.! _ _ _ - . . . . ~ 

Caballero  (ca-val-ya'-ro),  Fernan.  ( Cecilia  B6hl  de  Faber.) 

Spanish  novelist - - - - . 1797 — 1877 

Caballero,  Firmin.  Spanish  journalist  and  statesman . . 1800—1876 

Cabanis  (ka-ba-ness  ),  Pierre  Jean  George.  French  philosopher 

and  author _ 1757 — i808 

Cabarrus  (ka-ba-rfis').  Frangois.  French  financier  in  Spain — 1752—1810 

Cabat  (ka-ba  )  Nicolas  Louis.  French  landscape  painter. . 1812  - 

Cabet  (ka-bS  ),  Etienne.  French  communist . . 1788—1856 

Cabot  (kab'-ot),  George.  President  of  the  Hartford  convention.. 1751— 1823 
Cabot,  Giovanni  Gabotto  (jo-van  -e  ga-bot  -6).  Venetian  pilot 

and  navigator . — . - . . . - . — -  1498? 

Cabot,  Sebastian.  (Son.)  English  navigator . 1477?-1557? 

Cabral,  de  (de-ka-bral  ),  Pedro  Alvarez.  Portuguese  navigator. -  1526? 

Cabrera  (ka-bra’-ra),  Don  Ramon.  Spanish  general . . 1810—1876 

Caccia  (kat'-cha),  Guglielmo.  II  Moncalvo.  Italian  painter - 1568—1625 

Cadalso,  de  (de  ka-thal  -SO),  JosA  Spanish  poet  and  satirist... 1741— 1782 
Cadamosto,  da  (daka-da-mos  -to),  Luigi.  Italian  navigator.. 14327-1480? 

Cade,  John.  (Jack  Cade.)  Irish-British  insurgent. . . 1450 

Cadet  de  Gassicourt  (ka-de  duh  ga-se-kfir-r  ),  Charles  Louis. 

French  pharmacist  and  author . . - . . . 1769 — 1821 

Cadet  de  Gassicourt,  Louis  Claude.  (Father.)  French  chemist. 1731— 1799 
Cadet  de  Vaux  (dph  VO  ),  Antoine  Alexis  Frangois.  French  chem¬ 
ist . .  .1743—1828 

Cadogan  (k?L-d6'-ggin),  William,  Earl  and  Baron.  English  gen¬ 
eral _ _ - . - . —  7726 

Cadofidal',  Georges.  French  Royalist  conspirator . . . 17697-1804 

Cadwal  ader,  John.  American  general. . 1743—1786 

Csedmon  (ked’-mon).  (Father  of  English  song.)  Anglo-Saxon  poet -  680? 

Csesar  (se'-z<j,r),  Caius  Julius.  Roman  general  and  dictator. _b.  c.  100 —  44 
Cagliari  (kal'-ya-re),  Paulo.  (Paul  Veronese.)  Italian  painter .15307-1588 
Cagliostro,  di  (de  kal-yos-tro),  Alessandro,  Count.  Sicilian  im¬ 
postor . - . 1743—1795 

Cagnola  (kan-yo'-la),  Luigi,  Marquis.  Italian  architect . ...1762—1833 

Cagnoli  (kan-yo'-le),  Antonio.  Italian  astronomer  and  philoso¬ 
pher... . — . - . ----- . 1743-1816 

Cahours  (ka-fir-r  ),  Auguste.  French  chemist . .1813  - 

Caille  de  la  (dghla  ka'-yS),  Nicolas  Louis.  French  astronomer.1713— 1762 
Caille’(ka'-ye)  or  caillie  (ka-e-§),  RenA  French  traveler - 1799—1838 


Bom.  Died, 

Caillet  (ka-ye  ),  Guillaume.  (Jacques  Bonhomme .)  French 

insurgent . . . . . . . . . . .  1359 

Cailliaud  (ka-yo),  Fr6d6ric.  French  traveler  in  Egypt . . 1787—1868 

Caine,  Thomas  Henry  Hall.  English  novelist _ 1853  - 

Cairnes  (karn§),  John  Elliot.  English  political  economist . 1824 — 1875 

Cairns  (karn§),  Hugh  McCalmont.  (Lord  Cairns.)  Irish  jurist 

and  orator . . . . . .1819—1886 

Calame  (ka-lam  ),  Alexander.  Swiss  landscape  painter . 1810—1864 

Caldani  (kal-da'-n6),  Leopoldo,  Marco  Antonio.  Italian  anato¬ 
mist. . . . . . . . 1725—1813 

Caldara  (kal-da'-ra),  Polidoro.  (Caravaggio.)  Italian  painter,  1492 — 1543 
Calderon  de  la  Barca  (kal-de-ron'  d6  la  bar-r  -ka),  Pedro. 

Spanish  dramatist . . . 1600—1681 

Cald  -well,  Rev.  James.  American  patriot _ _ _ _ _ 1734 — 1789 

Calepino  (ka-le-pe  -no),  Ambrogio.  Italian  philologist _ 1435 — 1511 

Calhofin',  John  Caldwell.  American  statesman. . . . . 1782—185® 

Caligula  (k3,-llg'-u-l5i),  Caius  Ceesar.  Roman  emperor _  13—  41 

Calkoen  van  Beek  (kal -kon  van  bak),  Jan  Frederik.  Dutch 

astronomer _ .1772—1811 

Call  cgtt,  Sir  Augustus  Wall.  English  landscape  painter . ...1779—1844 

Callcott,  John  Wall.  (Brother.)  English  composer _ 1766 — 1821 

Calleja  (kal-ya'-cha),  Don  Felix  del  Rey.  Spanish  general . .1750—1823 

Callet  (kal-le),  Jean  Frangois.  French  mathematician _ 1744—1796 

Callimachus  (kal-lim -a-kus).  Greek  poet  and  gramma¬ 
rian  . . . . lived  B.  c.  25® 

Callisen  (kal'-le-sgn),  Adolf  Karl  Peder.  Danish  physician  and 

author . 1736—186® 

CallOt  (ka-lo'),  Jacques.  French  artist  and  engraver _ 1593—1635 

Cabinet  (kal-me),  Augustin.  French  monk  and  author _ 1672—1757 

Calonne,  de  (dgh  ka-lon  ),  Charles  Alexandre.  French  states¬ 
man . . 1734—1802 

Calprenede,  de  la  (dgh  la  kal-pr-rgh-n§d  ),  Gauthier  de  Cos- 

tes,  Seigneur.  French  novelist . . . . . ..16127-1666 

Calvart  or  Calvaert  (kal-vart),  Denis.  (II  Fiammingo.)  Flem¬ 
ish  painter. . 1555—161# 

Calve  (kal-va  ),  Emma  (de  Roquer).  Spanish  opera  singer _ 1866  - 

Calvert  (kal’-vert),  George,  Lord  Baltimore.  Founder  of  Mary¬ 
land . . 15827-1632 

Calvert,  Leonard.  (Son.)  First  governor  of  Maryland . . . 16067-1647 

Calvin  (kal'-vin),  John.  French  protestant  reformer... _ 1509—1564 

Cambaceres,  de  (dgh  kon-ba-sS-res),  Jean  Jacques  R6gis. 

French  statesman...... . 1753—1824 

Cambiaso  (kam-be-a'-§6),  Luca.  Italian  fresco  painter _ ...1527—1585 

Cambon  (kon-bon  ),  Joseph.  French  statesman.. _ _ 1754—1820 

Cambronne,  de  (dgh  kon-br-ron  ),  Pierre  Jacques  Etienne, 

Baron.  French  general... . 1770—1842 

Cambyses  (kam-bl'-sez).  King  of  the  Medes  and  Persians. .  B.  c.  522 

Cam  den,  Charles  Pratt,  First  Earl  of.  English  statesman... . 1714 — 1794 

Camden,  William.  English  antiquary  and  author. . 1551—1623 

Camerarius,  Joachim.  German  scholar  and  writer _ 1500—1574 

Camerarius,  Rudolf  Jakob.  (Sow.)  German  physician  and  bot¬ 
anist  . . . . . . 1665 — 1721 

Cameron  (kam  -er-on),  Donald.  (The  Gentle Lochiel.)  Scottish 

chieftain . . . 1748 

Cameron,  Richard.  Scottish  divine.  Founder  of  the  Cameron- 

ians . .  . . - . . .  1680 

Cameron,  Simon.  American  politician.. _ _ _ 1799—1889 

Camoens  (kam  -o-ens),  Luis.  Portuguese  poet . . 1524—1579 

Campan  (kon-pon  ),  Jeanne  Louise  Henriette  Genest,  Madame. 

French  educationist... . . 1752—1822 

Cam-pa-nl  -ni,  Italo".  Italian  tenor  singer . . . .1846—1896 

Campbell  (kam  el).  Alexander.  Founder  of  the  Campbellites.. 1786— 1866 
Campbell,  Archibald,  Marquis  of  Argyll.  Scottish  covenanter. 

See  Argyll . . - . — - . 1598—1661 

Campbell,  Colin,  Lord  Clyde.  British  general . . x.1792— 1863 

Campbell,  George.  Scottish  divine  and  author . 1719—1796 

Campbell,  John,  Lord.  British  statesman _ _ _ 1779 — 

Campbell,  Thomas.  British  poet.  Born  at  Glasgow _ —1777—1844 

Campe  (kam'-peh),  Joachim  Heinrich.  German  writer  and  phil¬ 
anthropist - 1746—1818 

Camper  (kam'-per),  Pieter.  Dutch  anatomist  and  naturalist _ 1722—1789 

Camphuysen  (kamp  -hdi-zgn),  Dirk  Rafelsk.  Dutch  landscape 

painter - - - 1586 — 1627 

Campi  (kam'-pe),  Giulio.  Italian  historical  painter . 15007-1572 

Campian  (kam-pl-an),  or  Campion  (kam'-pl-on),  Edmund. 

English  Jesuit  and  author . . . . 1540—1581 

Campomanes  (kam-po-ma'-nes),  Pedro  Rodriguez,  Count. 

Spanish  author  andstatesman. . . . ...1723—1862 


bdil  boy-  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ?hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-cian.  -tian  =  sh&n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  -  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  del, 
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Canal  (ka-nal),  or  Canaletto  (ka-na-let’-o),  Antonio.  Italian 

painter . . . . 1697—1768 

Canani  (ka-na'-ne),  Giovanni  Battista.  Italian  anatomist _ 1515—1579 

Can  by,  Edward  Richard  Sprigg.  American  general . . 1819—1873 

Cancrin  (kan-kren),  Georg,  Count.  Russian  statesman . .17747-1845 

Candolle  de  (dub  kon-dol),  Augustin  Pyramus.  Swiss  natural¬ 
ist- . 1778—1841 

Canga-Argiielles  (kang-ga  ar-r-gwel’-yes),  Jos6.  Spanish 

statesman . 1776—1843 

Can  ning,  Charles  John,  Earl.  English  statesman . 1812—1862 

Canning,  George.  English  statesman  and  wit . _ . 1770—1827 

Cano  (ka  -no),  Alonzo.  Spanish  painter  and  sculptor . . . 1601—1667 

Cano,  del  (del  ka'-no),  Juan  Sebastian.  Spanish  circumnavi¬ 
gator . 1520 

Canonica  (ka-non’-e-ka) ,  Luigi.  Italian  architect.- . . . 1742 — 1834 

Canonicus  (ka-non'-I-kiis).  Narragansett  chief _ _ 15657-1647 

Canova  (ka-no -va),  Antonio.  Italian  sculptor _ 1757 — 1822 

Canovas  del  Castillo,  Antonio.  (See  Castillo.) 

Canrobert  (kon-ro-ber-r’),  Frangois  Certain.  French  marshal.. 1809 — 1895 
Canstein  (kan  -stin),  Karl  Hildebrand,  Baron.  German  philan¬ 
thropist.. . ...1667—1719 

Cantacuzenus  (kan-ta-k\l-ze  -nus) ,  John.  Byzantine  emperor 

and  historian . . . . . . . .  14117 

Cantarini,  von  (fon  kan-ta-re  -ne),  Simone.  Italian  painter.. 1612— 1648 
Cantemir  or  Kantemir  (kan’-teh-meer),  Antiochus,  Prince. 

Russian  diplomatist  and  poet . . . ...17087-1744 

Cantemir,  Demetrius.  {Father.)  Russian  historian  and  orient¬ 
alist. . 1673—1723 

Canter  (kan'-ter),  Willem.  Dutch  critic  and  philologist _ 1542—1575 

Canterzani  (kan-ter-dza-ne),  Sebastiano.  Italian  mathemati¬ 
cian . 1734—1819 

Cantd  ,  Cesare.  Italian  historian . . . . . . 1805 — 1895 

Candte,  Cnut  or  Kndt.  Danish  king  of  England . .  9957-1035 

Canz  (kants),  Israel  Gottlieb.  German  philosopher _ _ 1690 — 1753 

Capefigue  (kap-feeg),  Baptiste  Honor6  Raymond.  French  his¬ 
torian. _ _ 1802—1872 

Capel  (kap'-el),  Arthur.  Earl  of  Essex.  Lord  lieutenant  of  Ire¬ 
land . . 1631—1683 

Capet  (ka  -pet),  Hugh.  King  of  France _ _ _  9407-  996 

Capistrano,  da  (da  ka-pes-tra'-no),  Giovanni.  Italian  monk 

and  author _ _ 1385—1456 

CapitO  (ka'-pe-to),  Wolfgang  Fabricius.  German  reformer  and 

author . ..1472-1541 

•Capmany,  de  (de  kap-ma  -ne),  Antonio.  Spanish  author  and 

philologist _ _ 1742—1813 

Capo  d’  Istria  (ka  -po  dls  -tre-a)  or  Capodistrias  (ka-po-dls  - 

tre-as),  John,  Count.  President  of  Greece . . . . 1776 — 1831 

'Cappel  (ka-pel  ),  Louis.  {The  Younger.)  French  Prot.  divine..  1585 — 1658 
Cappellari  (kap-pel-la’-re),  Gennaro  Antonio.  Italian  Latin 

writer _ 1655 — 1702 

Cappello  (kap-pel  -16),  Bernardo.  Italian  poet _ .15107-1565 

Caprara  (ka-pra'-ra),  Giovanni  Battista.  Italian  cardinal _ 1733—1810 

Caprivi  de  Caprara  de  Montecuculi,  von  (fonka-pre  -ve  d§ 
ka-pra'-ra  de  mon-te-ko  -ko-le),  Georg  Leo.  Chancellor 

of  the  German  Empire . . . . . . 1832 — 1899 

•Caracalla  (kar-a  kal’-la).  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus.  {Bas- 

sianus.)  Emperor  of  Rome . . . . . . . 188 — 217 

Caraccioli  (ka-rat'-§he-o-le),  Francesco,  Prince.  Neapolitan 

admiral _ 1748 — 1799 

Carac  tacus.  Ancient  British  king . . . . . . . .  54? 

Caraffaa  or  Carafa  (ka-ra-fa),  Michele.  Neapolitan  composer  .1787—1872 

Cara-Mustafa  (ka-ra-mus-ta-fa).  Grand  vizier  of  Turkey . 1634—1683 

Caravaggio,  da  (da  ka-ra-vad -jo),  Michel  Angelo.  Italian 

painter _ 1569 — 1609 

Cardano  (kar-da-no),  Geronimo  or  Girolamo.  (Jerome  Car  ¬ 
dan.)  Italian  physician  and  author _ _ _ _ 1501 — 1576 

Car  digan,  James  Thomas  Brudenell,  Earl  of.  British  general 1797 — 1868 

Cardonne  (kar-don  ),  Denis  Dominique.  French  orientalist  ...1720—1783 
Carducci  (kar-ddt-ghe),  Bartolommeo.  Florentine  fresco 

painter _ _ 1560 — 1608 

Carducci,  Vincenzo.  {Brother.)  Italian  painter  and  author. . 1568 — 1638 

Careme  (ka-rem  ),  Marie  Antoine.  French  cook  and  author _ 1784—1833 

Carew  (ka_ro),  Benjamin  Hallow  ell,  Sir.  British  admiral _ 1760 — 1834 

Carew,  Thomas.  English  poet  and  courtier.. . . 15987-1639? 

Carey  (ka-rl),  Henry  Charles.  American  political  economist _ 1793—1879 

Carissimi  (ka-rls’-se-me),  Giovanni  Jacopo.  Italian  composer. 15827-1672? 

Carlen  (kar-len'),  Emilia  Flygare.  Swedish  novelist _ _ ...1807—1883 

Carleton  (karl'-ton),  Sir  Guy,  Lord  Dorchester.  British  general.  1724—1808 


Born.  Died. 

Carleton,  Will.  American  poet _ 1845  - 

Carleton,  William.  Irish  novelist _ _ _ _ _ 1794—1869 

Carli  or  Carli-Rubbi  (kar-lee-rdb-bee),  Gian  Rinaldo,  Count. 

Italian  political  economist . 1720—1795 

Carlisle  (kar-111),  Anthony,  Sir.  English  surgeon  and  physiolo¬ 
gist, . . . 1768-1840 

Carlisle,  John  Griffith.  American  politician.  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury.. - - - - - - 1835 

Carlos,  Don.  Infante  of  Spain.  Victim  of  the  Inquisition . 1545  - 

Carlos,  Don,  Duke  of  Madrid.  Claimant  of  the  Spanish  throne  ..1848  - 

Carlowitz,  de  (dub  kar  -lo-vlts),  Aloyse  Christine.  French  au¬ 
thoress  _ - _ 1797  1863 

Carlyle  (kar-111’),  Thomas.  British  essayist  and  historian - 1795 — 1881 

Carmagnola,  di  (de  kar-man-yo-la),  Francesco  Bussone,  Count. 

Italian  General - - 13907-1432 

Carmignani  (kar-men-ya-ne) ,  Giovanni  Alessandro.  Italian  ju- 

•  rist . ...1768-1847 

Carmontelle  (kar-mon-tel'),  French  dramatist  and  painter - 1717—1806 

Carmoucbe  (kar-mosh),  Pierre  Fr6d6ric  Adolphe.  French  drama¬ 
tist . . . . . 1797-1868 

Carneades  (kar-ne  -?i-dez).  Greek  orator  and  philosopher. b.  c.  214  —  126 

Carneg  ie,  Andrew.  Scottish  manufacturer  in  the  United  States. 1835  - - 

Carnot  (kar-no'),  Hippolyte  Lazare.  French  politician  and  writer. 1801 — 1888 
Carnot,  Marie  Frangois  Sadi.  President  of  France.  Assassinated. 1837 — 1894 

Caro  (ka  -ro),  Annibale.  Italian  poet . . . . 1507—1566 

Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth.  Queen  of  England.  Wife  of  Geo.  IV. 1768 — 1821 

Carpani  (kar-pa  -ne),  Giuseppe.  Italian  dramatic  poet _ 1752—1825 

Carpenter  (kar  -pen-tgr),  Lant.  English  divine  and  writer _ 1780 — 1840 

Carpenter,  Matthew  Hale.  American  lawyer  and  politician - 1824 — 1881 

Carpenter,  William  Benjamin.  English  physiologist . .1813—1885 

Carpi,  da  (da  kar'-pe),  Girolamo.  Italian  painter  and  architect. 1501— 1556 

Carpi,  da,  Ugo.  Italian  engraver  and  painter . . . 14507-1520? 

Carpzov  (karp  -tsof),  Benedict.  German  law  writer . . . 1595—1666 

Carr,  Eugene  A.  American  general _ _ ...1830  - 

Carracci  (kar-rat  -che),  Annibale.  Bolognese  painter . . 1560—1609 

Carracci,  Ludovico.  Founder  of  the  Bolognese  school  of  painting. 1555— 1619 
Carranza  y  Miranda,  de  (de  kar-ran’-tha  e  me-ran'-da),  Bar- 

tolomA  Archbishop  of  Toledo - - - - - - - 1503 — 1576 

Carrara,  da  (da  kar-ra'-ra),  Francesco  I.  Lord  of  Padua . .— —  1393 

Carrel  (ka-rel),  Nicolas  Armand.  French  journalist  and  publi¬ 
cist _ 1800—1836 

Carreiio  de  Miranda  (kar-ran'-yo  de  me-ran'-da),  Don  Juan. 

Spanish  historical  painter _ _ _ _ 1614 — 1685 

Carrera  (kar-ra'-ra),  Rafael.  President  of  Guatemala _ 1814—1865 

Carrere  (ka-rer  ),  Joseph  Barth61emi  Frangois.  French  physi¬ 
cian  _ _ _ 1740 — 1802 

Carrier  (ka-re-e  ),  Jean  Baptiste.  French  Jacobin - - 1756—1794 

Carriere  (kar'-e-er),  Moritz.  German  philosophical  writer - 1817 — 1895 

Carroll  (kar’-ul),  Charles,  of  Carrolton.  American  patriot - 1737—1832 

Carron  (ka-ron  ),  Gui  Toussaint  Julien.  French  priest  and  au¬ 
thor  _ 1760—1821 

Carson  (kar -son),  Christopher.  {Kit  Carson.)  American  front¬ 
iersman  _ - _ 1809 — 1868 

Carstairs  or  Carstares  (kar-starz)  William,  Rev.  Scottish 

divine _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1649 — 1715 

Carstens  (kar-stgns),  Asmus  Jakob.  Danish  historical  painter.  1754— 1798 

Cartailbac  (kar-ta-yak  ),  Emile.  French  scientist.. . 1845  - 

Cartellier  (kar-r-te-l’-ye),  Pierre.  French  sculptor _ 1757—1831 

Carter  (kar -ter),  Elizabeth,  Miss.  English  poet  and  scholar _ 1717—1806 

Carter,  John.  English  silk-weaver  and  artist _ _ ...1815 — 1850 

Carteret  (kar -ter-et),  John,  Earl  Granville.  English  statesmanl690— 1763 
Cartier  (kar-t’-ye  ),  George  Etienne,  Sir.  Canadian  statesman  .1814—1873 

Cartier,  J acques.  French  navigator  and  discoverer  . . 1491—1557 

Cartouche  (kar -tosh  ),  Louis  Dominique.  French  robber _ 1693—1721 

Cartwright  (kart’-rlt),  Edmund.  English  inventor  and  poet _ 1743—1823 

Cartwright,  John.  English  political  reformer . . . 1740 — 1824 

Cartwright,  Peter.  American  Methodist  preacher . . 1785—1872 

Carus  (ka'-rus),  Victor.  German  biologist.. _ _ 1823  - 

Carvajal,  de  (de  kar-r-va-chal),  Francisco.  Spanish  soldier 

in  Peru . 14647-1548 

Car  ver,  John.  First  governor  of  Plymouth  colony _ 15907-1621 

Carver,  Jonathan.  American  traveler _  _ 1732 — 1780 

Ca  ry,  Alice.  American  poet  and  novelist _ _ _ 1820  —1871 

Cary,  Phoebe.  {Sister.)  American  poet _ _ _ 1824 — 1871 

Casa,  della  (del'-laka'-§a),  Giovanni.  Italian  poet  and  priest. .1503— 1556 

Casabianca  (ka-§a-be-an  -ka),  Louis.  French  naval  officer _ 17557-1798 

Casanova  de  Seingalt  (ka'-§a-no -va  dub  sin’-galt),  Giovanni 

Giacomo.  Italian  adventurer _ 1725—1798 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  WQlf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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Born.  Died. 

Casas,  de  las  (d@  laska'-sas),  BartolomS.  Spanish  missionary. .1474—1566 

Casaubon  (ka-saw  -boh) ,  Isaac.  French  critic  and  scholar . 1559-1614 

Caselius  (ka-za’-le-us),  Johannes.  German  philologist  and 

writer . 1533—1613 

Caseneuve,  de  (dub.  kaz-nfiv),  Pierre.  French  philologist. . 1591—1652 

Casimir  (kas'-e-mer)  I.  (The  Pacific.)  King  of  Poland . .  1058 

Casimir  III.  (The  Great.)  King  of  Poland . 1309—1370 

Casimir-Perier.  See  P6rier. 

Caspari  (kas-pa'-re),  Carl  Paul.  German  biblical  critic _ 1814  - - 

Casper  (kas'-per),  Johann  Ludwig.  German  physician _ 1796—1864 

Cass  (kas),  Lewis.  American  statesman .  1782—1866 

Cassagnac,  de  (dub  ka-san-yak).  French  publicist  and  jour¬ 
nalist . 1808—1880 

Cassagnac,  de,  Paul.  (Son.)  French  journalist  and  duelist _ 1843  ■ — - 

Cassas  (ka-sas  ),  Louis  Francois.  French  painter  and  architect. 1756— 1827 

Cassel  (kas -el),  Johann  Philipp.  German  philologist . 1707 — 1783 

Cassin  (kas'-in),  John.  American  ornithologist . . ...1813—1869 

Cassini  (kas-se’-ne),  C6sar  Frangois.  (Cassini  de  Thury.)  French 

astronomer  and  topographer _ ...1714—1784 

Cassini,  Giovanni  Domenico.  Italian  astronomer  at  the  observa¬ 
tory  of  Paris . . . . . . . . 1625 — 1712 

Cassini,  Jacques.  (Son.)  French  astronomer _ _ _ 1677—1756 

Cas'sids,  Andreas.  German  chemist  and  physician _ — —  1673 

Cas’sius  Longinus,  Caius.  Roman  conspirator .  b.  c.  42 

Castagno,  del  (del  kas-tan  -yo),  Andrea.  Florentine  historical 

painter _ _ 1390 — 1457 

Castafios,  de  (de  kas-tan'-yos),  Francisco  Xavier.  Duke  of  Bay- 

len.  Spanish  general _ _ _ _ _ _ 1756—1852 

Castel  (kas -tel),  Louis  Bertrand.  French  mathematician _ ...1688 — 1757 

Castelar  ,  Emilio.  Spanish  statesman . . . 1832 — 1899 

Castell  ,  Edmund.  English  orientalist.. . . . . 1606—1685 

Castellan  (cas-tel-on  ),  Antoine  Louis.  French  painter  and 

architect _ _ 1772 — 1838 

Castellane,  de  (dub  kas-tel-lan  ).  Esprit  Victor  Elisabeth  Boni¬ 
face,  Count.  French  marshal . . . — . 1788 — 1862 

Castelli  (kas-tel'-le),  Ignaz  Friedrich.  German  dramatist . 1781—1862 

Castel'lo,  Giovanni  Battista.  (II  Bergamasco.)  Italian  fresco- 

painter  _ _ _ _ _ 1509 — 1579? 

Castelnau,  de  (dub  kas-tel-no  ),  Michel.  French  diplomatist.. 15207-1592 

Castelve  tro,  Ludovico.  Italian  critic  and  reformer.. . ...1505—1571 

Casti  (kas'-te),  Giovanni  Battista.  Italian  poet  and  priest . 1721—1803 

Castiglione  (kas-tel-yd’-nS),  Baldassare.  Italian  statesman  and 

author _ 1478 — 1529 

Castiglione,  Carlo  Ottavio,  Count.  Italian  linguist  and  anti¬ 
quary  _ _ 1784 — 1848 

Castiglione,  Giovanni  Benedetto.  (II  Grechetto.)  Italian  painter.. 1616— 1670 
Castilbo,  de  (de  kas-tel'-yo),  Antonio  Feliciano.  Portuguese poetl800— 1875 

Castilla  (kas-tel  -ya),  Ramon,  Don.  President  of  Peru . ...1797 — 1867 

Castille  (kas-tel’),  Charles  Hippolyte.  French  historian . 1820—1886 

Castillo,  del  (del  kas-teel’-yo),  Bernal  Diaz.  Spanish  officer. 

Lived _ .... - .... . . .  1520 

Castillo,  del,  Antonio  Canovas.  Prime  minister  of  Spain.  Born  at 

Malaga;  assassinated  Aug.  8 - - - - - 1828—1897 

Castren  (kas  tran  ) ,  Matthias  Alexander.  Finnish  philologist..  1813 — 1852 

Castro,  de  (de  kas'-tro),  Guillem.  Spanish  dramatist . . . 1569—1631 

Castro,  de,  Joao.  Portuguese  general  and  navigator - 1500 — 1548 

Castro,  de,  Vaca.  Spanish  officer,  governor  of  Peru... . . .  1558 

Castruccio-Castracani  (kas-trot-gbo-kas-tra-ka'-ne).  Duke 

of  Lucca _ 1281 — 1328 

Catalan!  (ka-ta-la’-ne),  Angelica.  Italian  vocalist - 1782—1849 

Catesby  (kats'-bl),  Mark.  English  naturalist  and  artist - 1679—1750 

Catb  cart,  George,  Sir.  English  general  and  writer - - 1794—1854 

Catbcart,  William  Shaw,  first  earl  of.  English  general. . 1755 — 1843 

Catbelineau  Cka-teb-le-no  ),  Jacques.  Vendean  insurgent  gen¬ 
eral  . 1759—1793 

Catb’erine,  Saint,  of  Alexandria.  Patroness  of  philosophy. . .  307 

Catherine  or  Katharine,  of  Aragon.  Queen  of  England.  Wife 

of  Henry  VIII . -» . 1485-1536 

Catherine  I.  Empress  of  Russia.  Wife  of  Peter  the  Great . 1684—1727 

Catherine  II.  Empress  of  Russia.  Wife  of  Peter  III . 1729—1796 

Catherine  de’  Medici  (de  me-de-§he).  Queen  of  Henry  II.  of 

France - - - 1519  1589 

Catiline  (kat'-l-lln) ,  Lucius  Sergius.  Roman  conspirator.. b,  c.  108?-  62 

Catinat  (ka-te-na  ),  Nicolas.  Marshal  of  France . 1637—1712 

Catlin  (kat'-lin),  George.  American  artist  anu  author . 1796—1872 

Cato  (ka'-to),  Marcus  Porcius.  (The  Elder.)  Roman  censor. ..B.  c.  234—  149 
Cato,  Marcus  Porcius.  (The  Younger.)  Roman  stoic  philosipher 

and  patriot _ _ - - b.  c.  95  46 


Born.  Died. 

Cats,  Jakob.  Dutch  statesman  and  poet _ 1577—1660 

Cattermole  (kat  -er  mol) ,  George.  English  painter _ 1800—1868 

Catullus  (ka-tul'-iis),  Caius  Valerius.  Roman  lyric  poet - b.  c.  94—  54 

Catulus  (kat  -fi-lus),  Quintus  Lutatius.  Roman  general  and 

scholar _ _ _ _ _ _ b.  c. -  87 

Caucbon  (ko-sbon'),  Pierre.  Bishop  of  Beauvais.  Judge  of 

Joan  d’Arc _ _ _ _ _. _ — . . .  1443 

Cauchy  (ko-she),  Augustin  Louis.  French  mathematician  and 

poet . 1789-1857 

Caulaincourt,  de  (dub  ko-lan-kfir-r  ),  Armand  Augustin  Louis. 

French  officer  and  diplomatist . . . . 1772 — 1827 

Cavaignac  (ka-ven-yak),  Louis  Eugene.  French  general  and 

dictator _ _ __ _ _ _ .1802 — 1857 

Cavalcaselle  (ka~val-ka-sel’-l6),  Giovanni  Battiste.  Italian  art 

historian _ . _ _ _ _ 1820  - 

Cavalier  (ka-val-ye  ),  Jean.  Leader  of  the  Camisards _ 16797-1740 

Cavalli  (ka-val  -lee),  Pietro  Francesco.  Italian  composer . 15997-1676 

Cavallieri  (ka-val-le-a  -re),  Bonaventura.  Italian  geometer.. 1598— 1647 

Cavallo  (ka-val'-lo),  Tiberio.  Italian  electrician  in  London _ 1749 — 1809 

Cavanilles  (ka-va-neel-yes),  Antonio  Jos6.  Spanish  naturalist-1745— 1804 
Cave,  Edward.  Eng.  printer.  Founded  “  The  Gentleman’s  Maga¬ 
zine.” . ....1691-1754 

Cavedone  (ka-ve-do'-ne),  Jacopo.  Italian  oil  and  fresco  painter. 1577— 1660 

Cavelier  (kav-le-e),  Pierre  Jules.  French  sculptor.. _ _ 1814 — 1894 

Cavendish,  Henry.  English  chemist  and  natural  philosopher... .1731— 1810 
Cavendish,  Lord  Frederick.  British  liberal  M.  P.  Assassinated. 1836— 1882 

Cavendish  or  Can  disb,  Thomas.  English  navigator . . . 15557-1592 

Caventou  (ka-von-tfi  ) ,  Joseph  Bienaim§.  French  chemist _ 1795 — 1877 

Cavour,  di  (de  ka-voor  ),  Camillo  Benso,  Count.  Italian  states¬ 
man. . . . . . 1810-1861 

Cax  ton,  William.  Earliest  English  printer _ _ _ 14227-1492 

Cayley,  Arthur.  English  mathematician _ _ 1821 — 1895 

Cayley,  George,  Sir.  English  scientist _ 1773—1857 

Caylus,  de  (dfib  ka-luss  ),  Anne  Claude  Philippe  de  Tubiferes, 

Count.  French  author _ _ 1692 — 1765 

Caylus,  de,  Marthe  Marguerite  de  Vilette,  Marquise.  (Mot her.) ..1673— 1729 
Cazales,  de  (dub  ka-za-les  ),  Jacques  Antoine  Marie.  French 

royalist _ _ 1758—1805 

Cean-Bermudez  (the-an -ber-mfi'-theth),  Juan  Augustin. 

Spanish  art  writer . . 1749 — 1829 

Ceccbi  (cbek’-ke),  Giovanni  Maria.  Italian  comic  poet  and 

lawyer _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1517 — 1587 

Cecco,  d’  Ascoli  (chek'-ko  das'-ko-lee).  (Francesco  Stabili.) 

Italian  astrologer  and  poet _ _ _ _ _ 1257 — 1327 

Cecconi  (chek-ko'-ne),  Giovanni.  Italian  military  writer . 1833  - 

Cecil  (ses-il),  Robert,  Earl  of  Salisbury.  English  statesman _ 15637-1612 

Cecilia  (se-sil'-I-a),  Saint.  Roman  marytr,  and  patroness  of 

music . 180 

Ceillier  (sel-ye),  R6mi.  French  theologian  and  biographer . 1688 — 1761 

Celakovski  (ghe-la-kov'-ske),  Frantisek  Ladislav.  Bohemian 

poet. . . . . . 1799-1852 

Celesia  (che-la-§e-a),  Emanuele.  Italian  historian _ 1821  - 

Celeste  (sa-lest  ),  Madame.  French danseuse _ _ _ 18147-1882 

Celestine  (sel'-Is-tin)  I.  Pope.  Successor  to  Boniface  I . —  432 

Cellarius  (sel-la'-re-us),  Christoph.  German  geographer  and 

author . ...1638—1707 

Cellini  (chel-le'-ne),  Benvenuto.  Italian  engraver  and  sculp  tor..  1500— 1570 
Celsius  (sel’-se-us,  or  sel'-she-us),  Anders.  Swedish  astronomer, 1701— 1744 

Celsius,  Olaus.  Swedish  botanist  and  divine _ _ _ 1670—1756 

Celsus  (sel'-sus).  Roman  epicurean  philosopher  of  the  second 
century. 

Celsus,  Aurelius  Cornelius.  Roman  medical  writer... _ _ _  _ 

Celtes  (tsel’-tes),  Conrad.  German  imperial  poet.. . . . 1459—1508 

Cenci  (ghen  -ghe),  Beatrice  (b§-a-tre-ghe).  (La  Belle  Parri¬ 
cide.)  Roman  girl  of  patrician  birth,  famous  for  her  beauty 

and  tragical  fate.. . . 15837-1599 

Centlivre  (sent-liv-er),  Mrs.  Susanna,  English  dramatic  writer, 16677-1723 

Cerceau,  du  (dii-ser-r-so  ),  Jean  Antoine.  French  dramatist _ 1670—1730 

Cerisier  (sgb-re-§e-e  ),  Antoine  Marie.  French  historian . ..1749—1828 

Cervantes  Saavedra,  de  (da  ser-van-tez  sa-ved'-ra).  Miguel. 

Spanish  novelist.  (Don  Quixote.). . . 1547—1616 

Cesalpino  (ghe-§al-pe'-no),  Andrea.  Italian  physiologist. . 1519—1603 

Cesare,  di  (de  ghS-§a-re),  Giuseppe,  Cavaliere.  Neapolitan 

historian . ...1783—1856 

Cesari  (ghe-§a'-re),  Giuseppe.  (Cavaliero  d'  Arpino.)  Italian 

historical  painter... _ _ 15607-1640 

Cesarotti  (che-§a-rct'-e),  Melchiore.  Italian  poet  and  trans¬ 
lator  . 1730—1808 


b<Sil  boy;  pout,  Jtfwl;  cat,  gell,  cborus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
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Cesi  (che'-§e),  Federigo,  Prince.  Italian  naturalist . . . 1585 — 1630 

Cespedes,  de  (de  thes'-ped-thes),  Carlos  Manuel.  President  of 

Cuba . . . - . 1819 — 1874 

Cespedes,  de,  Pablo.  Spanish  painter  and  author _ 1538 — 1608 

Cevallos  (the-val'-yos),  Pedro.  Spanish  politician _ _ 1764—1838 

Chabann.es,  de  (deh  sha-ban  ),  Antoine,  Comte  de  Dammartin. 

French  general _ 14107-1488 

Chabert,  de  (deh  sha-ber-r  ),  Joseph  Bernard,  Marquis.  French 

navigator... _ _ 1723—1805 

Chabot  (sba-bo  ),  Francois.  French  Jacobin _ _ 1759—1794 

Cbabot,  de  (deb  sba-bo  ),  Philippe.  Admiral  of  France _ _  1543 

Chabrillan,  de  (dehsha-br-re-yon  ),  C61este  Venara,  Countess. 

( Mogador .)  French  equestrian  and  author . . . 1824  - 

Cbacon  (cba-kon  ),  Pedro.  Spanish  priest  and  biblicist..... _ 1525—1581 

Qhad  wick,  Edwin.  English  reformer _ _ 1801—1890 

Chalgrin  (shal-gr-rah'),  Jean  Frangois  Th&rbse.  French  archi¬ 
tect... . 1739-1811 

Okal'merg,  Alexander.  British  editor,  biographer,  and  critic _ 1759—1834 

Chalmers,  George.  Scottish  historian  and  biographer . ...1742—1825 

Chalmers,  Rev.  Thomas.  Scottish  divine  and  author . . . 1780—1847 

Cham  ber§,  Ephraim.  English  cyclopedist... _ _ _ _  1740 

Chambray,  de  (deh  Shon-bre  ),  Georges,  Marquis.  French  his¬ 
torian  _ 1783—1850 

Chamfort,  or  Champfort  (shon-for-r),  SSbastien  Roch  Nicolas. 

French  poet  and  litterateur _ _ _ 1741 — 1794 

Chamilly,  de  (deh  sha-me  -ye  ),  Noel  Bouton,  Marquis.  French 

general _ _ _ _ _ _  .1636 — 1715 

Chamlsso,  von  (fon  sha-mls’-o),  Adalbert.  German  lyric  poet.. 1781— 1838 
Chamousset,  de  (deh  sha-mfi-se  ),  Claude  Humbert  Piarron, 

Chevalier.  French  philanthropist _ 1717—1773 

Champagny,  de  (deh  shon-pan  ye  ),  Jean  Baptiste  Nompfcre. 

Due  de  Cadore.  French  statesman _ _ _ _ ..1756—1834 

Championnet  (shon-pe-6-ne  ),  Jean  Etienne.  French  general. ..1762—1800 
Champlain,  de  (sham-plan  ),  Samuel.  French  explorer,  founder 

of  Quebec  and  first  governor  of  Canada . . . ...1567 — 1635 

Champollion  (sham  pol -e-on),  Jean  Frangois.  French  Egypt¬ 
ologist  _ _ .' _ _ _ _ _ _ .1791 — 1832 

Champollion-Figeac  (shon-pol-y-on'  fe-zhak),  Jacques  Jo¬ 
seph.  French  archaeologist _ _ _ _ 1778 — 1867 

Chandler  (phand'-ler),  Richard.  English  archaeologist _ 1738—1810 

Chandler,  William  E.  American  politician _ 1835  - 

Chandler,  Zachariah.  American  politician . . . . ..1813—1879 

Chandos  (phan'-dps),  John.  English  lieutenant-general _ _  1369 

Changarnipr  (shon-gar-r-ne-e  ),  Nicolas  Anne  Th6odule 

French  general. n _ _ _ 1793 — 1877 

Channing  (phan'-Ing),  William  Ellery.  American  divine  and 

writer _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1780 — 1842 

Chan'trey,  Sir  Francis.  English  sculptor _ _ _ _ 1782—1841 

Chanzy  (shon-ze  ),  Antoine  Eugfene  Alfred.  French  general _ 1823?-1883 

Chapelain  (shap-lan  ),  Jean.  French  poet  and  critic.. . .1595—1674 

Ohapelle  (sha-pel  ),  Claude  Emmanuel  Luillier.  French  poet.. .1626— 1686 
^ha’pin,  Edwin  Hubbell.  American  Universalist  divine  and 

orator _ _ _ _ _ 1814 — 1880 

^hap’rnan,  George.  English  dramatic  poet _ _ _ _ 1557—1634 

Chapone  (sha-pon  ),  Mrs.  Hester.  English  authoress . ...1727—1801 

Ohappe  (shap) ,  Claude.  French  inventor  of  a  telegraph. . .  _  1763—1805 

Chaptal  (shap-tal  ),  JeanAntoine, Comte  deChanteloupe.  French 

chemist  and  statesman _ _ _ 1756 — 1832 

Charas  (sha-ras  ),  Moise.  French  pharmacist _ _ _ 1618—1698 

Chardin  (shar-r-dah  ),  Sir  Jean.  French  traveler  and  author _ 1643—171* 

Charlemagne  (shar-le-man),  Charles  the  Great,  or  Charles 

I.  King  of  France  and  Emperor  of  the  West _ _  742 —  814 

Charles  (pharlp)  I.  ( Charles  Stuart.)  King  of  England.  Exe¬ 
cuted  _ 1600 — 1649 

Charles  II.  ( Son .)_._ . . . . . 1630-1685 

Charles  II.  {The  Bald.)  King  of  France . . . ...  823—  877 

Charles  IV.  {The  Handsome.) _ 1294—1328 

Charles  V.  {The  Wise.) . .1337-1380 

Charles  VI.  {The  Well  Beloved.) . . . 1368-1422 

Charles  VII.  {The  Victorious.) . .1403-1461 

Charles  VIII.  {The  Affable.) . 1470—1498 

Charles  IX . 1550-1574 

Charles  X.. . 1757—1836 

Charles  III.  {The  Fat.)  Emperor  of  the  Franks _ _ _  8327-  888 

Charles  IV.  Emperor  of  Germany  and  king  of  Bohemia _ 1316 — 1378 

Charles  V.  Emperor  of  Germany  and  king  of  Spain  as  Charles  I. .1500— 1558 

Charles  VI.  Emperor  of  Germany _ _ _ _ 1685—1740 

Charles  VII.  Karl  Albrecht,  emperor  of  Germany . . . ..1697—1745 


Born.  Died. 

Charles  of  Anjou.  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily.. . . . 12207-1285 

Charles  Albert.  Carlo  Alberto  Amadeo.  King  of  Sardinia... . 1798 — 1849 

Charles  I.  King  of  Spain.  Charles  V.  of  Germany . ...1500—1558 

Charles  II.. . . . 1661-1700 

Charles  III . . . . . . . 1716-1788 

Charles  IV.— . . . 1748-1819 

Charles  Emanuel  I.  {The  Great.)  Duke  of  Savoy . . 1562—1630 

Charles  IX.  King  of  Sweden . . . . 1550—1611 

Charles  X.  Gustavus . 1622-1660 

Charles  XII . 1682-1718 

Charles  XIII.. . . . 1748-1818 

Charles  XIV.  John . . . 1764—1844 

Charles  XV.  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway _ _ _ _ 1826—1872 

Charles  I.  Prince  of  Roumania _ _ _ _ _ 1839  - 

Charles,  or  Karl,  Archduke  of  Austria.  Commander _ 1771—1847 

Charles  the  Bold.  Duke  of  Burgundy.. . . . . . ..1433 — 1477 

Charles  Edward  Stuart.  {The  Young  Pretender.)  English  prince, 1720— 1788 

Charles,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bundle.  English  authoress _ 1826? - 

Charles  (shar-rl),  Jacques  Alexandre  C6sar.  French  scientist _ 1746—1823 

Charles  Martel  (shar-rl  mar-r-tel  ).  King  of  the  Franks .  694—  741 

Charleton  (pharl'-ton),  Walter.  English  physician _ 1619 — 1707 

Charlevoix,  de  (deh  shar-r-leh-vwa),  Pierre  Franpois  Xavier. 

French  Jesuit  missionary  and  explorer. . . . 1682 — 1761 

Charost,  de  (deh  sha-ro  ),  Armand  Joseph  de  B6thume.  French 

general  and  philanthropist _ ...1728—1800 

Charpentier  (shar-r-pon-te-e  ),  Franpois.  French  author _ 1620 — 1702 

Charras  (sha-ra  ),  Jean  Baptiste  Adolphe.  French  military 

writer _ _ 1810—1865 

Charriere,  de  (deh  sha-re-er-r  ),  Isabelle  Agn&te  de  Saint-Hya- 

cinthe.  French  novelist _ 17407-1805 

Chateaubriand  (sha-t6-bre-on’),Franpois  Ren6  Auguste,  Vicompte 

de.  French  author . . . . . . . . . . . 1768 — 1848 

Chau'-per,  Geoffrey.  English  poet _ 1340—1400 

(JJheatham,  Benj.  F.  Am.  soldier  and  Confederate  general _ 1819 — 1886 

Cheke  (phek),  John,  Sir.  English  statesman  and  Hellenist _ 1514—1557 

Chelmsford  (§hem§ -fprd),  Frederick  Thesiger,  Baron.  Lord 

Chancellor  of  England _ _ 1794—1878 

Chemnitzer  ( chem  -nlts-er) ,  Ivan  Ivanovitch.  Russian  fabulist,  1744—1784 
Chenedolle,  de  (dph  shen-do-le),  Charles  Julien  Pioult.  French 

poet.... . . 1769—1833 

Chenier,  de  (dph  she-ne-e),  Andr6  Marie.  French  poet  and 

scholar . . . . . . . . .  .1762—1794 

Chenier,  de,  Louis.  {Father.)  French  historian _ 1723—1796 

Cheri  (she-re'),  Rose  Marie  Cizos.  French  actress _ 1824—1862 

Cheron  (she-roh  ),  Elisabeth  Sophie.  French  artist  and  poet _ 1648—1711 

Cherubini  (ke-rfi-be'-ne),  Maria  Luigi  Carlo  Zenobio  Salvatore. 

Italian  composer _ _ 1760—1842 

Chery  (she-re),  Philippe.  French  historical  painter _ _ 1759—1838 

Cheselden  (phes-el-dQn),  William.  English  surgeon  and  writer .1688—1752 
Chesney  (phes'-nl),  Charles  Cornwallis.  English  military  critic. 1826— 1876 

Chesney,  Francis  Rawdon.  British  explorer  in  the  East . 1789 — 1872 

Chesterfield  (phes’-ter-feld),  Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,  fourth 

earl  of  . . . . . . . . . . 1694—1773 

Chevalier  (sheh-va-le-e'),  Michel.  French  economist _ 1806 — 1879 

Cheverus  (shev'-e-rus),  Jean  Louis  Anne  Madeleine  Lefebvre. 

'  French  cardinal  and  philanthropist _ _ 1768—1836 

Cheves  (phev§),  Langdon.  American  lawyer  and  congressman.. 1776 — 1857 

Chevreul  (shp-vr-rul),  Michel  Eug&ne.  French  chemist _ 1786—1889 

Chezy, de  (deh  she-ze),  Antoine  Leonard.  French  orientalist..  1773—1832 
Chezy,  von  (fdn  she-ze  ),  WilhelmineC.  Helmine.  German  novel¬ 
ist  and  poet . . . . . . .  1783—1856 

Chiabrera  (ke-a-bra'-ra),  Gabriello.  Italian  lyric  poet _ 1552 — 1637 

Chiaramonti  (ke-a-ra-mon’-te),  Scipione.  Italian  astronomer. 1565 — 1652 

Chiari  (ke-a  -re) ,  Giuseppe.  Italian  historical  painter..' _ 1654 — 1727 

Chiffiet  (she-fle  ),  Jean  Jacques.  French  physician  and  writer... 1588— 1660 
Child  (phild),  Lydia  Maria.  {Francis.)  American  philanthropist 

and  authoress . . . . . . . 1802—1880 

Childebert  (phll  -de-bert;  Fr.  pron.  shel-dph-ber  )  I.  King  of 

the  Franks . . . . . . .  496—  558 

Childebrand  (phll-de-brand).  A  noted,  and  perhaps  fabulous, 

prince  of  the  Franks _ _ _ _ _ _ * . lived  737? 

Childeric  (phil-der-Ik)  I.  King  of  the  Franks.. . .  4367-  481 

Children  (phir-drpn),  John  George.  English  chemist  and  elec¬ 
trician  - 1777—1852 

Chillingworth  (phll-ing-worth),  William.  English  theologian.16027-1644 

Chilperich  (phll'-per-Ic)  I.  King  of  the  Franks _  539 —  584 

Chimay,  de  (d?h  she-ma  ),  Jean  Marie  Ignace  Th&rbse  (Cabar¬ 
rus).  Princess.  Wife  of  Tallien.. . 17707-1835 


fate,  fat,  Fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g5,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  -  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kWi 
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Chirac  (she-rak),  Pierre.  French  physician  and  medical  writer  .1650—1732 
Chisholm  (Qhlz'-pm),  Caroline  (Jones).  English  philanthropist.  1808 — 1877 

Chitty  (§hit  -I),  Joseph,  English  jurist  and  law-writer. . 1776 — 1841 

Chladni  (chlad  -ne),  Ernst  Florens  Friedrich.  German  inventor.  1776 — 1827 

Chlopicki  (Cho-plts'-ke),  J6zef.  Polish  general . 1772—1854 

Choate  (QhOt),  Rufus.  American  advocate  and  jurist _ _ 1799—1859 

Chodowiecki  (cho-do-ve-ets-ke),  Daniel  Nikolaus.  German 

etcher . 1726—1801 

Chodzko  (chodz-ko),  Jakdb  Leonard.  Polish  historian . 1800—1871 

Choiseul,  de  (dgh  shwa-ziil),  Etienne,  Frangois,  Due.  French 

statesman .  . . . . . . . 1719—1785 

Choiseul- Gouffier  (shwa-ziir-go-fe-e),  Marie  Gabriel  Florent 

Auguste,  Count.  French  traveler,  author  and  statesman. . 1752—1817 

Choisy,  de  (dgh  shwa-ze),  Frangois  Timolbon,  Abb§.  French 

author . 1644—1724 

Chopin  (sho-pan),  Frbdbric  Frangois.  Polish  pianist  and  musical 

composer . ..1810—1849 

Choris  (cho  -ris),  Ludvik.  Russian  painter  and  traveler _ 1795 — 1828 

Chouan.  (sho-an'),  Jean.  ( Cottereau .)  French  smuggler  and  chief 

of  “La  Chouannerie” _ _ 1757—1794 

Chouquet  (sho-ke  ),  Adolphe  Gustave.  Fr.  poet  and  musician.. 1819— 1886 
Christian  (krist-yan),  or  Christiern  (kris'-te-ern),  I.  King 

of  Denmark.. _ _ _ 1426—1481 

Christian,  or  Christiern,  II.  King  of  Denmark.  ( Nero  of  the 

North.)  _ 1481—1559 

Christian,  or  Christiern,  IV.  King  of  Denmark . . . 1577—1648 

Christian,  or  Christiern,  VII.  King  of  Denmark . . . .  .1749—1808 

Christian,  or  Christiern,  VIII.  King  of  Denmark.. _ _ 1786—1848 

Christian,  or  Christiern,  IX.  King  of  Denmark _ _ _ 1818  - 

Christina  (kris-te-na).  Queen  of  Sweden.  Daughter  of  Gusta- 

vus  Adolphus _ _ _ _ _ _ 1626 — 1689 

Christison  (krls’-tl-son),  Robert, Baronet.  Scottish  physician..  1797 7-1882 

Christophe  (kres-tof ),  Henri.  Negro  king  of  Hayti _ _ 1767—1820 

Chrysostom (krls'-os-tpm or  kris-os  -torn)  .John.  A  Syrian-Greek 

father  of  thechurch _ _ _ _ _ _ _  347—  407 

tjhubb,  Thomas.  English  Unitarian  writer _ ..1679 — 1747 

Chiilalonk  horn  I.  Plira  Paramindr  Maha.  King  of  Siam _ 1853  - - - 

4?hurch, Frederic  Edwin.  American  landscape  painter _ 1826 — 1900 

Churchill  (ghurch  -II),  Charles.  English  poet  and  satirist _ 1731—1764 

Churchill,  John.  See  Maelboeough,  Duke  of. 

Churchill,  Randolph  Spencer,  Lord.  English  statesman _ 1849—1895 

Churruca  y  Elorza,  de  (de  ghor-ro  -ka  e  e-lor  -tha),  Cosme 

Damian.  Spanish  naval  officer  and  author _ 1761—1805 

Cialdini  (ghal-de  -ne),  Enrico.  Italian  general _ _ _ 1810—1861 

Ciampini  (gham-pe'-ne),  Giovanni  Giustino.  Italian  antiquar¬ 
ian  and  historian _ _ _ _ 1633—1698 

Cibber  (sib -gr),  Colley.  English  dramatic  author  and  actor _ 1671—1757 

Cibrario  (ghe-bra  -re-O),  Luigi.  Italian  historian  and  jurist 1802 — 1870 

Cicero  (sis'-e-rb),  Marcus  Tullius.  Roman  orator . ...b.  c.  106— b.  c.  43 

Cicognara,  da  (da  ghe-kon-ya'-ra),  Leopoldo,  Count.  Italian 

art-writer _ _ _ _ 1767 — 1734 

Cid  (sid).  {Ruy  or  Rodrigo  Diaz  de  Bivar  )  Castilian  hero - 10447-1099 

Cienfuegos,  de  (d§  the-en-fwe'-gos),  Nicasio  Alvarez.  Spanish 

poet _ 1764 — 1809 

Cignani  (chen-ya  -ne),  Carlo,  Count.  Italian  painter _ 1628—1719 

Cignaroli  (chen-ya-ro  -le),  Giovanni  Bittano.  Italian  painter.. 1706 — 1770 
Cigoli,  da  (da  ghe  -go-le)  or  Civoli  (ghe'-vo-le).  ( Ludovico 

Cardi.)  Florentine  painter - - - 1559—1613 

Cimabue  (ghe-ma-bo'-e,)  Giovanni.  {Father  of  modern  painting.) 

Florentine  painter . . . . . - - - 12407-13027 

Cimarosa  (ghe-ma-ro'-§a),  Domenico.  Neapolitan  musical  com¬ 
poser _ _ 1749 — 1801 

Cimon  (si  -mou).  Athenian  general _ _ _ _ b.  c.  510—  449 

Cincinnati)  (ghen-chen-na -to),  Romolo.  Florentine  fresco 

painter _ 1502  1600 

Cincinnatus  (sin-sin-na'-tus,  Lucius  Quintius.  Roman  dicta¬ 
tor . . . . . . _..b.  c.  5207-  439? 

Cipolla  (ghe-pol'-la),  Carlo.  Italian  historian _ _ 1854  - - - 

Cipriani  (ghe-pre-a'-ne),  Giovanni  Battista.  Italian  artist - 17277-1785 

Cirillo  (ghe-rel  -lo),  Domenico.  Italian  botanist  and  physician.. 1734 — 1799 
Cissey,  de  (dgh  se-se),  Ernest  Louis  Octave  Courtot.  French 

minister  of  war _ _ _ _ — - - 1810—1882 

Civilis  (si-vi'-lis),  Claudius.  Chief  of  the  Batavi . . . lived  70 

Civitali  (ghe-ve-ta'-le),  Matteo.  Italian  sculptor  and  architect.. 1435 — 1500? 

Clairaut  (kla-ro  ),  Alexis  Claude.  French  geometer. - - 1713—1765 

Clairon  (kla-ron),  Claire  Josbphe  Hippolyte  de  Latude.  French 

actress.  - 1723  1803 


Bom.  Died. 

ClajUS  (kla-yfis),  Johann.  German  theologian _ _ _ 1535 — 1592 

Clap'perton,  Hugh,  Captain.  Scottish  explorer  of  Africa _ 1788—1827 

Clarac,  de  (dgh  kla-rak  ),  Charles Othon  Fr6d6ric  Jean  Baptiste, 

Count.  French  antiquary _ _ _ _ 1777—1847 

Clarendon,  Edward  Hyde,  first  earl  of.  English  historian  and 

statesman _ _ _ _ 1608 — 1674 

Clarendon,  George  William  Frederick  Villiers,  fourth  earl  of.  Eng¬ 
lish  statesman  and  negotiator... . . . . 1800 — 1870 

Clarendon,  Henry  Hyde,  second  earl  of.  Lord  lieutenant  of  Ire¬ 
land.. . . . 1638—1709 

Claretie  (kla-rg-te  ),  Jules  (Ars&ne  Amand.)  French  author..  1840  - 

Clark,  Alvan.  American  optician  and  painter...... _ _ 1804 — 1887 

Clark,  George  Rogers.  American  general . . . 1752—1818 

Clark,  William.  American  general  and  explorer _  1770—1838 

Clark,  Willis  Gaylord.  American  journalist  and  poet. . . 1810—1841 

Clarke,  Adam.  British  Methodist  clergyman  and  commentator  ..17627-1832 

Clarke,  Edward  Daniel.  English  traveler  and  mineralogist _ 1769 — 1822 

Clarke,  Henri  Jacques  Guillaume,  Due  de  Feltre.  French  general. 1765 — 1818 

Clarke,  Henry  Hyde.  English  philologist  and  author _ 1815—1878 

Clarke,  James  Freeman.  American  writer  and  Unitarian  ministerl810— 1888 

Clarke,  John.  One  of  the  founders  of  Rhode  Island.. _ _ 1609 — 1676 

Clarke,  Mary  Victoria  Cowden.  English  authoress. _ _ 1809—1890 

Clark  son,  Thomas  English  abolitionist . . . 1760—1846' 

Claude  ( Fr.pron .  klod),  Jean.  French  Protestant . . . 1619—168! 

Claude,  Jean  Maxime.  French  painter _ _ _  _ 1824  - — - 

Claude  Lorrain  or  Claude  de  Lorraine  (dgh  lor-ran).  {Claude 

Gell&e.)  French  painter  in  Italy... _ _ _ 1600 — 1682 

Clau  dian,  Claudius.  Last  of  the  Latin  classic  poets . .  3657-  40? 

Clau  dius  I.  {Tiberius  Claudius  Drusus  Nero.)  Emperor  of 

Rome _ _ _ _ _ _ b.  c.  10 — A.  d.  5! 

Claudius  II. ,  Marcus  Aurelius.  {Gothicus.)  Emperor  of  Rome...  214 — 27C 
Claudius  (kldw-di-fis),  Matthias.  German  poet.  {Rhine-wine 

Song.) _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1740 — 1815 

Clausel  (klo-zel'),  Bertrand,  Count.  French  general _ 1772—1842 

Clausen  (kldw'-zgn),  Henrik  Nicolai.  Danish  divine  and  states¬ 
man  _ 1793 — 1877 

Clausewitz,  von  (fon  klbw-zgh-wits),  Karl.  Prussian  general. 1780— 1831 
Claverhouse  (klav'-er-us),  Lord.  See  Geaham,  John. 

Clavier  (kla-ve-e),  Etienne.  French  judge  and  writer _ _ 1762—1817 

Claviere  (kla-ve-er  ),  Etienne.  Swiss  statesman,  and  financier  in 

France . . . . . . . . . . 1735—1793 

Clavigero  (kla-ve-cha’-ro),  Francisco  Javier.  Mexican  his¬ 
torian  . .,1731-1787 

Clavijo  y  Faxardo  (kla-ve'-cho  e  fa-char  -tho),  Jos6.  Spanish 

writer . . . . . . . . . 17307-1806 

Clay,  Cassius  M.  American  anti-slavery  agitator  and  journalist..  1810—1903 

Clay,  Henry.  American  orator  and  statesman _ _ _ 1777 — 1852 

Clay  ton,  John  Middleton.  American  statesman _ 1796 — 1856 

Cleanthes  (kle-an'-thez).  Greek  stoic  philosopher . b.  c.  3007-  220 

Clearchus  (kle-ar  -kus).  Lacedaemonian  general.. .  b.  c.  400? 

Cleave  land,  Parker.  American  mineralogist.. . . 1780 — 1858 

Cleef,  van  (van  klaf),  Jan.  Flemish  painter . . . 1646—1716 

Cleef  or  Cleve,  van  (van  klaf).  Josse.  {The  Fool.)  Flemish 

painter . . . . . . 1510?— 1554? 

Clem  en§,  Samuel  Langhome.  {Marie  Tivain.)  American  hu¬ 
morist .  . . . . . . 1835  - 

Clem  ent  I.  or  Cle  mens  Eoma  nus.  Bishop  of  Rome  . .  80?-  102 

Clement  IV.  Guido  Fulcodi.  Pope . . . . .  1268 

Clement  V.  Bertrand  Garcihs  de  Goth.  Pope.. . . 1264?-1314 

Clement  VII.  Giulio  de’  Medici.  Pope . . . . 1480?-1534 

Clement  VIII.  Ippolito  Aldobrandini.  Pope _ 1536 — 1605 

Clement  XI.  Giovanni  Francesco  Albani.  Pope _ 1649 — 1721 

Clement  XIV.  Giovanni  Vincenzo  Antonio  Ganganelli.  Pope 1705 — 1774 

Clement  (kle-mon  ),  Frangois.  French  Benedictine  historian _ 1714—1793 

Clement  of  Alexandria.  Christian  father  and  writer  . . - — -  220? 

Clementl  (kle-men'-te),  Muzio.  Italian  composer . 1752—1832 

Cleomenes  (kle-om'-e-nez)  III.  Spartan  king  and  reformer _ b.  c.  220 

Cleopatra  (kle-o-pa'-tra).  Queen  of  Egypt . . . . . b.  c.  69—  30 

Clerc  (klar-r  ),  Laurent.  French  teacher  of  deaf  mutes  in  U.  S..1785 — 1869 

Clerc,  Nicolas  Gabriel.  French  physician  and  historian . ...1726—1798 

Clerfayt,  or  Clairfait,  de  (dgh  kler-r-fe  ),  Frangois  Sbbastien 

Charles  Joseph  de  Croix,  Count.  Austrian  general . 1733—1798 

Clesinger  (kle-zan-zhe  ),  Jean  Baptiste  Auguste.  French  sculp¬ 
tor _ _ - . 1820?-1883 

Cleve  land,  Charles  Dexter.  merican  author  and  scholar _ 1802—1869 

Cleveland,  Grover,  twenty-second  and  twenty-fourth  president  of 

theU.  S . 1837  - 

Clev  enger,  Shobal  Vail.  American  sculptor  . . 1812—1843 


CSlairville  (klar-vel  ),  Louis  Frangois  Nicolaie.  French  dramatistlSll— 1879 

bdH  bdy;  p6ut,  j<Swl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cia’n,  -t’ian  =  shan.  -tion  -sion  =  shun:  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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Clln’tfcn,  De  Witt.  American  statesman _ _ _ _ _ 1769—1828 

Clinton,  George.  Fourth  vice-president  U.  S, _ _ _ _ 1739—1812 

Clinton,  Henry  Fynes.  English  historical  writer _ 1781—1852 

Clinton,  Sir  Henry.  English  general  in  American  revolution _ 1738—1795 

Clinton,  James.  ( Father  of  Be  Witt.)  American  general _ 1736 — 1812 

Clive,  Robert,  First  Lord.  British  general  and  statesman _ 1725 — 1774 

Cld'dlus,  Publius.  ( Pulcher .)  Roman  demagogue _ _ _ b.c. - 52 

Clootz  (Mots),  Jean  Baptiste.  Baron.  (Anacharsis  Clootz.)  Prus¬ 
sian  enthusiast  and  French  revolutionist. . . . ...1755—1794 

Clotaire  (klo-ter-r  )  I.  (Sow  of  Clovis .)  King  of  Soissons .  497—  561? 

Clotilda  (klo-tll’-dg,),  or  Clotilde  (klo-teld  ),  Saint.  Wife  of 

Clovis _ _ _ _ _ _  475—  545 

Clouet  (klfi-e’),  Jean  Francois,  French  chemist  and  metallurgist-1751— 1801 

Clough  (kluf),  Arthur  Hugh.  English  poet . 1819—1861 

Clovis  (kld'-vls)  I.  Founder  of  the  Frankish  monarchy _  465?-  511 

Clowe§,  William.  English  printer _ _ _ 1779 — 1847 

Cluseret  (klu-zeh-re'),  Gustave  Paul.  French  officer  and  colonel 

inU.S.  army . . . . . 1823  - 

Cluver  (kld-ver),  Lat.  Cluve'rius,  Philipp.  German  geog¬ 
rapher  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1580 — 1623 

Cobb,  Howell.  American  politician _ _ _ _ _ 1815 — 1868 

Cobbe  (kob),  Frances  Power.  British  rationalistic  writer _ 1822  - 

Cobbett  (kob'-et),  William.  English  political  writer _ _ 1762—1835 

Cob  den,  Richard.  English  politician  and  economist . . 1804—1865 

Cobham  (kob '-am),  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Lord.  English  martyr...l360?-1417 

Coccejus  (kok-tsa'-yQS),  Johannes.  German  Hebraist . 1603—1669 

Coceia  (kot'-cha),  Carlo.  Italian  composer . . . 1789—1873 

Cochin  (k6-Shah),  Charles  Nicolas.  French  designer  and  en¬ 
graver  _ 1715—1790 

Cochrane  (kok’-ran).  See  Dundonald. 

Cockburn  (ko'-burn).  Sir  George.  British  admiral . . 1772—1853 

Cockburn,  Henry  Thomas,  Lord.  Scottish  jurist _ 1779—1854 

Cocker  (kok'-er),  Edward.  English  arithmetician _ 16317-1677? 

Cockerell  (kok’-er-el),  Charles  Robert.  English  architect _ 1788—1863 

Codazzi  (ko-dat'-se),  Agostino.  Italian  geographer  in  Venezuela,  1792— 1859 

Cod  dington,  William.  Founder  of  Rhode  Island _ _ 1601 — 1678 

Cod'-ringt&n,  Sir  Edward.  English  vice-admiral . . 1770—1851 

Codrington,  Sir  William  John.  (Son.)  English  general . 1800—1884 

C5’-dy,  William  Frederick.  (Buffalo  Bill.)  American  scout  and 

Wild  West  showman . . . . . . 1845  - 

Coehoorn,  van  (van  k6'-hbrn) ,  Menno,  Baron.  Dutch  engineer  .16417-1704? 

Coello  (ko-el’-y 6),  Claudio.  Spanish  painter . 1621—1693 

Cceur  (kur-r),  Jacques.  French  financier  and  merchant _ 14007-1456 

Cceur  de  Lion  (kur-de-le’-oh).  See  Richard  I. . 1157—1199 

Coffin  (ko-fan  ),  Charles.  French  poet  and  hymnist... _ _ 1676—1749 

Coffin,  John,  Sir  Isaac.  English  admiral . . . _ . .1759—1839 

Coghetti  (k5-get'-e),  Francesco.  Italian  painter . . . 1804—1875 

Cogs  well,  Joseph  Green.  American  bibliographer  and  in¬ 
structor . . . . — - - 1786—1871 

Coigny,  de  (deh  kwan-ye  ),  Francois  de  Franquetot,  Due.  Fr. 

marshal _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1670 — 1759 

C 61  ter,  Volcher.  Dutch  pathological  anatomist . . . ..1534 — 1576? 

Coke  (kQk,  or  kok),  Sir  Edward.  Lord  chief  justice  of  England.. 1549— 1634 
Colbert  (kol-ber-r  ),  Jean  Baptiste,  Marquis  de  Seignelay.  Fr. 

financier _ _ _ _ — . — - - 1619—1683 

Col  burn,  Warren.  American  mathematician - 1793 — 1833 

Colburn,  Zerah.  American  mathematical  prodigy _ 1804—1840 

Col  by,  Thomas.  English  engineer  and  general. - - 1784—1852 

Col  d$n,  Cadwallader.  American  historian  and  botanist - 1688 — 1776 

Cole,  Thomas.  English-American  painter.. _ _ 1801 — 1848 

Cole'brQOke,  Henry  Thomas.  English  orientalist _ _ 1765—1837 

Colen  SO,  John  William.  English  bishop  and  writer - - 1814—1883 

Coleridge  (kol'-rlj),  Hartley.  (Son  of  S.  T.  C.)  English  writer 

and  poet _ _ 1796 — 1849 

Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor,  English  philosopher  and  poet . ...1772—1834 

Colet  (ko-le),  Louise  (ROvoil).  French  poetess  and  novelist _ 1810—1876 

Colfax,  Schuyler.  Seventeenth  vice-president  TJ.  S . 1823—1885 

Coligni,  de, or  Coligny,  de  (deh  ko-len-ye’,  or  deh  k5-len'-yS), 

Gaspard.  Huguenot  chief  and  French  admiral _ 1517—1572 

Colin  (ko-lan  ),  Alexander.  Flemish  sculptor . . . . . 1526—1612 

Colle  (ko-le  ),  Charles.  French  poet  and  song  writer . .1709—1783 

Colle,  dal  (dal  kol'-e),  Raffaellino.  Italian  painter.. . . 14907-1530 

Collet  (ko-le  ),  Philibert.  French  writer . . 1643—1718 

Colletet  (kol-te'),  Guillaume.  French  poet _ _ _ _ 1598 — 1659 

Collier  (kol’-yer),  Jeremy.  English  theologian  and  writer _ 1650 — 1726 

Collier,  John  Payne.  English  antiquary  and  author . 1789—1883 

Collin,  von  (fon  kol-len  ),  Heinrich  Joseph.  German  poet . .1772—1811 

Col'lingwpod,  Cuthbert,  Lord.  English  admiral . ..17487-1810 


Born.DieA 

Collini  (kol-lS-nS)  -  Cosimo  Alessandro.  Italian  writer _ 1727—1806 

Col’lin§,  Anthony.  English  author  and  free-thinker.. . 1676—1729 

Collins,  William.  English  lyric  poet _ 1720 — 1756 

Collins,  William  Wilkie.  English  novelist _ _ _ _ 1824—1889 

Colllnson,  Peter.  English  naturalist . . . 1693—1768 

Collot  d’  Herbois  (ko-lo'  der-bwa),  Jean  Marie.  French  Jacobin, 17507-1796 

Col  man,  George.  (The  Elder.)  English  dramatist . . ...17337-1794 

Colman,  George.  (The  Younger.)  (Son.)  English  comic  dramatist  .1762—1836 

Colom  bo,  Realdo.  Italian  anatomist _ _ _ _  1576 

Colonna,  Prospero.  Italian  general . . . . . 1452—1526 

Colonna,  Vittoria.  Italian  poetess . . . . . 1490—1547 

Colt,  Samuel.  American  inventor _ _ _ 1814 — 1862 

Cdlum’b6,  Saint.  (The  Apostle  of  the  Highlanders.) _  521 —  597 

Columba  nus,  Saint.  Irish  monk . . .  543—  615 

Colum  bus,  Christopher  (Ital.  Cristoforo  Colom  bo;  Spaji.Cris- 

toval  Colon  ).  Genoese  discoverer  of  America... _ _ 14357-1506 

Colum  ns,  Fabius  (Ital.  Fabeo  Colonna).  Italian  botanist . 1567—1650 

Coll'yer,  Robert.  American  Unitarian  preacher _ 1823  - 

Combe  (kom  or  kom),  Andrew.  Scottish  physiologist _ 1797—1847 

Combe,  George.  (Brother.)  Scottish  phrenologist . 1788—1858 

Comenius  (ko-ma  -nee-fis),  John  Amos.  (Komenshy.)  Moravian 

educator  and  bishop _ 1592—1671 

Comines,  de  (deh  ko-men  ),  Philippe.  French  historian.. . 1445—1509 

Commerson  (kd-mer-r-son  ),  Philibert.  French  naturalist . 1727—1773 

Commodus  Antoni  nus  (kom'-o-dus).  Roman  emperor . .  161—  192 

Comne  nus.  Illustrious  Byzantine  family  (1050?  to  14607). 

Comonfort  (ko'-mon-fprt),  Ygnacio.  President  of  Mexico _ 1812—1863 

Compagnoni  (kom-pan-yo'-ne),  Giuseppe.  Italian  writer _ 1754—1834 

Comparetti  (kom-pa-ret’-e),  Andrea.  Italian  naturalist  and 

physician _ _ _ _ _ 1746 — 1801 

Comstock  (kum'-StQk),  John  Lee.  American  author  of  school 

books _ 1789 — 1858 

Comte  (kont) ,  Auguste.  French  positivist . . . 1793 — 1857 

Co'nant,  Thomas  Jefferson.  American  Biblical  scholar _ 1802—1891 

Condamine,  de  la  (debt  la  kon-da-men  ),  Charles  Marie.  French 

traveler  and  geographer _ 1701 — 1774 

Conde  (kon'-de) ,  Jos6  Antonio.  Spanish  orientalist _ _ 17657-1820 

Cond6:  de  (deh  kon-de  ),  Henry  I.  de  Bourbon.  Prince . ...1552—1588 

Conde,  de,  Louis  I.  de  Bourbon,  Prince.  French  general _ 1530—1569 

Conde,  de,  Louis  II.  de  Bourbon,  Prince,  Due  d’Enghien.  (The 

Great  CondS.)  French  general _ 1621 — 1688 

Condillac,  de  (deh  kon-de-yak  ),  Etienne  Bonnot.  French 

metaphysician _ _ _ _ 17 15 — 1780 

Condorcet,  de  (deh  kon-dor-r-se  ),  Marie  Jean  Antoine  Nicolas 

Caritat,  Marquis.  French  metaphysician  and  philosopher _ 1743 — 1794 

Confucius  (kon-fu'-she-us).  Chinese  philosopher . b.c.  551—  479 

Con'-greve,  William.  English  dramatic  poet . . . 1670—1729 

Congreve,  Sir  William.  English  engineer  and  inventor . . . 1772—1828 

Conk  ling,  Roscoe.  American  lawyer  and  senator . . . . . 1829—1888 

Conneau  (ko-no  ),  Henri.  French  physician . . 1803—1877 

Conrad,  or  Konrad  (kon’-rud;  Ger.pron.  kon'-rat)  I.  Duke  of 

Franconia  and  King  of  Germany.. _ _ 918 

Conrad  II.  King  of  Germany  and  Emperor  of  the  Romans _ _  1039 

Conrad  III.  King  of  Germany . . . . 1093—1152 

Conring  (kon'-ring) ,  Hermann.  German  jurist  and  philosopher.1606— 1681 

Consalvi  (kon-sal  -ve),  Ercole,  Cardinal.  Italian  statesman _ 1757—1824 

Conscience  (kon-se-ons  ),  Hendrik.  Flemish  novelist . 1812—1883 

Considerant  (kon-se-de-ron  ),  Victor.  French  socialist . 1808—1893 

Constable  (kun'-st^-bl),  Archibald.  Scottish  publisher . 1774—1827 

Constable,  John.  English  landscape  painter . 1776—1837 

Constans  (kon'-stans)  I.,  Flavius  Julius.  Emperor  of  Rome _  3207-  350 

Constant  de  Rebecque  (kon-ston'  deh  reh-bek),  Henri  Benja¬ 
min.  French  statesman  and  writer . . . . 1767—1830 

Constantine  (kon'-stan-tln)  I.  (The  Great.)  Emperor  of  Rome  272—  337 

Constantine,  Nikolayevitch.  Grand  duke  of  Russia _ 1827 — 1892 

Constantine,  Pavlovitch.  Grand  duke  of  Russia _ 1779 — 1831 

Contarini  (kon-ta-re'-ne),  Andrea.  Doge  of  Venice.. . 13007-1382 

Cont€  (kon-te  ),  Nicolas  Jacques,  French  painter _ 1755 — 1803 

Conti  (kon'-te),  Antonio  Schinella,  Abb§.  Italian  poet  and  phi¬ 
losopher  . .1677—1749 

Cook,  Burton  C.  American  lawyer  and  legislator . 1819— 1894 

Cook,  Eliza.  English  poet.. . . . . . 1817—1889 

Cook,  Captain  James.  English  circumnavigator _ _ _ 1728—1779 

Cook,  Rose  Terry.  American  author . 1827—1892 

Cooke,  John  Esten.  American  author _ 1830—1886 

COOke,  Philip  St.  George.  American  brigadier-general _ 1809—1895 

Cooper,  George  H.  Rear-Admiral  U.  S.  Navy . . . 1821—1891 

Cooper,  James  Fenimore.  American  novelist _ 1789—1851 


fate,  fat,  fare,  gtmidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  s e,  ce  =  6;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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Cooper,  Peter.  American  philanthropist . 1791—1883 

Cope,  Edward  Drinker.  American  naturalist _ _ _ _ 1840—1897 

Coper  nicus,  Nicholas.  Prussian  astronomer.. . . .  1473—1543 

Copley  (kop'-li),  John  Singleton.  American  historical  painter... 1737— 1815 

Coppee  (kop-pe  ),  Francois  Edouard  Joachim.  French  poet _ 1842—1895 

Copp6e,  Henry.  American  author. . . . . 1821—1895 

Coray  (ko-ra  ),  Adamantios.  Modern  Greek  philologist _ 1748—1833 

Cor  bet,  Richard.  English  bishop  and  poet _ „ . . 1582—1635 

Corbineau  (kor-be-no  ),  Jean  Baptiste  Juvenal,  Count.  French 

general.. . 1776—1848 

Corbould  (kor’-bold),  Henry.  English  painter _ 1787 — 1844 

Cor  coran,  Michael.  Irish-American  general _ _ 1827—1863 

Corday  d’Armans,  de  (deh  kor-da'  dar-mon),  Mariane  Char¬ 
lotte.  French  heroine . 1768—1793 

Cordier  (kor-de-e  ),  Henri  Joseph  Charles.  French  sculptor _  1827  - 

Cordier,  Pierre  Louis  Antoine.  French  engineer  and  geologist _ 1777 — 1861 

Cordova,  de  (de  kor'-do-va),  Fernando  Hernandez.  Spanish  cap¬ 
tain  general  of  Cuba.. . .1792—1883 

Cordova,  de,  Francisco  Hernandez.  Spanish  navigator _ _  1518 

Corelli  (ko-rel-le),  Arcangelo.  Italian  violinist  and  composer. .1653 — 1713 

Corenzio  (kd-ren-ze-o),  Belisario.  Greek  painter  at  Naples _ 15887-1643 

Coriolanus  (ko-rl-o-la'-nus),  Caius  (orCneius)  Marcius.  Roman 

legendary  hero. . . . . . . . .lived  b.  c.489 

Cormenin,  de  (deh  korm-nan),  Louis  Marie  de  la  Haie,  Vi- 

comte.  French  jurist  and  political  writer . . . 1788—1868 

Corneille  (kor-nal  ),  Pierre.  French  dramatist _ _ .1606—1684 

Corneille,  Thomas.  {Brother  of  Pierre.)  French  dramatist . 1625 — 1709 

Cornelia  (kor-ne  -li-e,).  Roman  matron.  Mother  of  the  Grac¬ 
chi . . . . .  .lived  2d  c.  b.  c. 

Cornelius,  von  (fon  kor-ne-le-us),  Peter.  German  painter _ 1783—1867 

Cornet,  de  (deh  kor-ne  ),  Mathieu  Augustin,  Count.  French 

statesman _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1750—1832 

Cornhert  or  Coornhert  (korn'-hert),  Diederik.  Dutch  reformer. 1522— 1590 
Corniani  (kor-ne-a'-ne),  Giovanni  Battista,  Count.  Italian 

author _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1742 — 1813 

Cornwallis  (korn-wol'-is),  Charles.  ( Lord  Cornwallis.)  Brit¬ 
ish  general . . . . . . . 1738—1805 

Coronado,  de(de  ko-ro-na-tho),  Francisco  Vasquez.  Spanish 

explorer . ..15107-1542 

Coronelli  (kd-ro-nel'-le),  Marco  Vincenzo.  Italian  geographer.. 16507-1718 
Corot  (ko-ro  ),  Jean  Baptiste  Camille.  French  landscape  painter. 1796— 1875 
Correa  de  Serra  (kor-ra  -ade  ser-ra),  Jos6  Francisco.  Portu¬ 
guese  botanist  and  author _ 1750—1823 

Correa  Gareao  (kor-ra-a  gar-sown  ),  Pedro  Antonio  Joaquino. 

Portuguese  poet _ 1724—1772 

Correggio,  da  (da  kor-ed'-jo),  Antonio  Allegri.  Italian  painter.  1494— 1534 

Corse,  John  M.  American  general... . . . 1835—1893 

Corsini  (kor-se'-ne),  Odoardo.  Italian  philosopher  and  anti¬ 
quary  _ _ _ _ _ _ ..1702 — 1765 

Cortes  or  Cortez  (kor'-tez),  Span.  Cortes  (kor-tas  ),  Hernando 

or  Hernan.  Spanish  conqueror  of  Mexico _ _ 1485—1547? 

Corticelli  (kor-te-chel'-le),  Salvadore.  Italian  philologist . 1690 — 1758 

Cortona.  da(da  kor-to  -na).  {Pietro  Berrettini.)  Italian  painter. 1596— 1669 

Cortot  (kor-to  ),  Jean  Pierre.  French  sculptor _ 1787 — 1843 

Corvisart-Desmarets  (kor-ve-zar  -de-ma-rd  ),  Jean  Nicolas, 

Baron.  French  physician  and  writer . . . ...1755 — 1821 

Cor  win,  Thomas.  American  orator  and  statesman - - 1794—1865 

Coryate  (kor'-I-At),  Thomas.  English  traveler  and  jester _ 15777-1617 

Cosine  (kom),  Jean  Baseilhac.  French  lithotomist . ..1703 — 1781 

Cosse,  de  (d$h  ko-se'),  Charles,  Comte  de  Brissac.  French  mar¬ 
shal  . . . . . . . . ....1505-1563 

Cossigny  de  Palma  (ko-sen-ye' deh  pal-ma),  Joseph  Francois 

Charpentier.  French  naturalist . . . . 1730—1809 

Costa  (kos'-ta),  Paolo.  Italian  author  and  editor _ _ 1771—1836 

Costanzo,  di  (de  kos-tan'-zo),  Angelo.  Neapolitan  poet  and 

historian _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1507 — 1591 

Coste  (kost),  Jean  Jacques  Marie  Cyprien  Victor.  French  natural¬ 
ist . 1807-1873 

Coste,  Jean  Francois.  French  physician  and  medical  writer _ 1741—1819 

Coster,  Samuel.  Dutch  dramatist.. . . . 1580? - - 

Cotelier  (kot-le-e  ),  Jean  Baptiste.  French  Hellenist... . ...1629—1686 

Cotes  (kots),  Roger.  English  astronomer . 1682—1716 

Cotta  (kot'-a),  Johann  Friedrich,  Baron  von  Cottendorf.  Ger¬ 
man  publisher - - 1764—1832 

Cottin  (ko-tan  ),  Sophie  Ristaud.  French  novelist _ 1773—1807 

Cotton  (kot'-n),  John.  English  Puritan  minister  in  Boston. . 1585 — 1652 

Cotugno  (ko-ton’-yo),  Domenico.  Italian  anatomist.. . 1736—1822 

■Couder  (ko-dar-r  ),  Louis  Charles  Auguste.  French  painter _ 1790—1873 


Born.  Died. 

Coues  (kowz),  Elliott.  American  naturalist... . . . ...1842 — 1899 

Coulanges,  de  (deh  k6-lonzh ),  Philippe  Emanuel,  Marquis. 

French  song  writer _ _ _ _ _ 1632 — 1716 

Coulomb,  de  (dgh  ko-lon),  Charles  Auguste.  French  physicist. 1736— 1806 
Courier  de  Mere  (koo-re-e'  deh  me-re),  Paul  Louis.  French 

author . . . . . . . 17727-1825 

Cournot  (kor-nd  ),  Antoine  Augustin.  French  mathematician.. 1801— 1877 
Court  de  Gebelin  (kor  dehzheb-lan  ),  Antoine.  French  author. 1728— 1784 
Courtois  (kor-twa  ),  Jacques.  {II  Borgognone.)  French  painter. 1621 — 1676 

Cousin  (ko-zan  ),  Jean.  French  painter  and  sculptor . . . 15007-1589? 

Cousin,  Victor.  French  metaphysician  and  philosopher . 1792—1867 

Coustou  (kos-to  ),  Guillaume.  French  sculptor... . . 1678 — 1746 

Coustou,  Nicolas.  {Brother  of  Guillaume.)  French  sculptor 1658 — 1733 

Couthon  (ko-ton  ),  Georges.  French  Jacobin _ _ _ 1756 — 1794 

Couto,  de  (de  ko  -to),  Diogo  or  Diego.  Portuguese  historian.. 1542— 1616 
Coutts  (kots).  See  Bukdett-Coutts. 

Coverdale  (kuv  -er-dal),  Miles.  English  bishop.  Translator  of 

the  Bible . . . . . . 1488—1568 

Covilhao  or  Covilham,  da  (da  kov-el-ybwn  ),  Joao  Peres. 

*  Portuguese  explorer . . . . . 14507-1540 

Cow  ley,  Abraham.  English  poet _ _ _ 1618 — 1667 

Cowper  (kow  -per  or  ko  -per),  William.  English  poet  and  epis¬ 
tolary  writer . . . . . . . . ...1731 — 1800 

Cowper,  William.  English  anatomist  and  surgeon  . . 1666—1709 

Cowper,  William,  Earl.  Lord  chanceBor  of  England _ 1664 — 1723 

Cox,  Samuel  Sullivan.  American  author  and  politician... . ...1824 — 1889 

Coxe,  William.  English  historian  and  writer  of  travels  . 1747 — 1828 

Coxie  or  Coxcie  (kok  -se),  Michael.  Flemish  painter _ 1499—1592 

Coypel  (kwa-pel  ),  Antoine.  French  painter . . . . 1661—1722 

Coysevox  (kwaz-VOks  ),  Antoine.  French  sculptor . . . 1640—1720 

Cozzens  (kuz'-enz),  Frederick  Swartwout.  American  writer . 1818—1869 

Crabb,  George.  English  philologist _ 1778 — 1851 

Crabbe  (krab),  George.  English  poet _ _ _ _ _ ..1754 — 1832 

Craig,  John.  Scottish  reformer  and  minister . . . 15127-1600 

Craig,  Thomas,  Sir.  Scottish  lawyer  and  antiquary _ 1538—1608 

Craik,  Dinah  Maria  Mulock.  English  novelist.. . . 1831—1887 

Craik,  George  Lillie.  English  editor  and  author . . . 1799 — 1866 

Cram  er,  Johann  Andreas.  German  lyric  poet _ _ _ 1723 — 1788 

Cranach  or  Kranach,  von  (fonkran  -^k  or  kra-nach),  Lucas. 

German  painter  and  engraver _ _ _ 1472 — 1553 

Cranch,  Christopher  Pearse.  American  painter  and  poet _ 1813 — 1892 

Cranch,  William.  American  jurist  and  supreme  court  reporter.. .1769 — 1855 

Crane,  Walter.  English  painter  and  designer _ _ _ 1845  - 

Cran  mer,  Thomas.  English  reformer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 1489 — 1556 

Cranz  (krants),  David.  Moravian  missionary  and  historian _ 1723—1777  . 

Crash  aw,  Richard.  English  poet  and  priest _ _ _ 16137-1649 

Craw  ford,  Francis  Marion.  American  novelist . . . . . 1845  - — - 

Crawford,  Thomas.  American  sculptor _ 1813 — 1857 

Crawford,  William  Harris.  American  statesman  and  jurist _ 1772—1834 

Crayer,  de  (d?h  krl'-y?r),  Gaspard.  Flemish  historical  pain  ter. 1582— 1669 

Creasy  (kre'-sl),  Edward  Shepherd,  Sir.  English  historian _ 1812—1878 

Crebillon,  de  (d?h  kre-be-yon),  Prosper  Jolyot.  French 

dramatist . . . . . . . 1674 — 1762 

Credi,  di  (de  kr-re'-de),  Lorenzo.  Italian  painter . ..14597-1537 

Cremieux  (kre-me-uh  ),  Isaac  Adolphe  Moise.  French  politician 

and  advocate  . . . . . . . . . . .1796—1880 

Cremonini  (kr§-m6-ne  -ne),  Cesare.  Italian  peripatetic  philos¬ 
opher. . . . . 1550-1631 

Crequi,  de  (deh  kre-ke),  Frangois  de  Bonne,  Due  de  Lesdiguibres. 

Marshal  of  France.. . . . . . . 16247-1687 

Crescimbeni  (kre-shem-ba  -ne),  Giovanni  Maria.  Italian  poet 

and  critic _ _ _ _ _ _ _ ..1663 — 1728 

Cress  well,  John  A.  J.  American  postmaster-general _ 1828—1891 

Crespi  (kres'-pe),  Giuseppe  Maria.  {II  Spagnuolo.)  Bolognese 

painter _ _ _ _ _ _ 1665 — 1747 

Creuzer  (krdit'-ser),  Georg  Friedrich.  German  antiquary  and 

philologist _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1771 — 1858 

Crichton  (kri'-ton),  James.  {The  Admirable  Crichton.)  A  Scot¬ 
tish  prodigy . . . . . . 1560 — 15857 

Crillon,  de  (deh  kre-yon  ),  Louis  des  Balbes  de  Berton.  French 

general . . . . ...1541 — 1615 

Crispi  (krees  -pee) ,  Francesco.  Italian  statesman . . ...1819—1901 

Crittenden  (krlt'-en-den),  John  Jordan.  American  statesman.. 1787— 1863 

Crittenden,  Thomas  L.  American  general.. _ _ 1819 — 1893 

Crockett  (krok  -et),  David.  American  backwoodsman _ 1786—1836 

Crcesus  (kre-sus).  King  of  Lydia . lived  b.  c.  560 

Croker  (kro  -ker),  John  Wilson.  British  statesman  and  critic. ..1780 — 1857 
Croker,  Thomas  Crofton.  Irish  writer _ 1798 — 1854 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  (jell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  d©L 
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Born.  Died. 

Croly  (kr5’-li),  George.  Irish  poet. . . . . . 1780—1860 

Cromwell  (krum'-wel  or  krom'-wel),  Oliver.  Protector  of  the 

English  commonwealth _ _ _ 1599 — 1658 

Cromwell,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Essex.  English  courtier _ 14857-1540 

Crpok,  George.  American  major-general . 1828—1890 

CrpOkes,  William.  English  physicist . .1832  - 

Crosby,  Howard.  American  clergyman  and  author . 1826—1891 

Crosse,  Andrew.  English  electrician . . 1784—1855 

Cr&’don,  Alexander.  Scottish  bookseller;  author  of  Cruden’s  Con¬ 
cordance  to  the  Bible _ _ _ _ _ 1701—1770 

Crfi’ger,  John.  Colonial  mayor  of  New  York  city. . . 1710—1792 

Cruikshank  (kruk’-shank),  George.  English  caricature  artist. 1792 — 1878 
Crusenstolpe  (kro'-zgn-stol-peh),  Magnus  Jacob.  Swedish 

author _ 1795 — 1865 

Cruz,  de  la  (d@  la  krfis),  Juana  Info.  Mexican  poetess _ 1651 — 1695 

Csokonai  (chd'-ko-na-e),  Vit&z  Mih&ly.  Hungarian  poet . ...1773 — 1805 

Csoma  de  Koros  (cho’-maw  deh  ko'-rosh),  S&ndor.  Hungarian 

traveler  and  author _ _ _ _ _ _ 1798 — 1842 

Cubitt  (ku'-blt),  William,  Sir.  English  civil  engineer . 1785—1861 

Cud  worth,  .Ralph.  English  divine  and  philosopher _ _ 1617—1688 

Cujas  (kii-zhas’),  Jacques.  (Led.  Cfija'cius.)  French  jurist _ 1522—1592 

Cul  len,  William.  Scottish  physician _ _ 1710—1790 

Cullum,  George  W.  Major-general  U.  S.  A _ 1809 — 1892 

Cul  peper,  or  Colepeper,  Thomas,  Lord.  Governor  of  Virginia.. -  1719 

Cum  berland,  Richard.  English  moral  philosopher _ 1631—1718 

Cumberland,  Richard.  English  dramatist . 1732—1811 

Ciim'ming,  Roualeyn  George  Gordon.  ( Lion  hunter.)  Scottish 

hunter  in  Africa _ _ _ _ _ 1820 — 1866 

Cummin§,  Maria  Susanna.  American  novelist _ _ ..1827 — 1866 

Cunard  (kfi-nard  ),  Samuel,  Baronet.  English  founder  of  line  of 

steamers _ 1787 — 1865 

Cunningham  (kun'-ing-am) ,  Allan.  Scottish  author  and  critic. 1784 — 1842 
Curran  (kur’-an),  John  Philpot.  Irish  orator  and  statesman... 1750— 1817 
Curtin,  Andrew  Gregg.  War  governor  of  Pennsylvania.  (He  was 
the  first  governor  of  any  northern  State  who  issued  a  proc¬ 
lamation  recognizing  the  fact  that  there  was  a  condition  of 

civil  war  in  the  country.) _ _ _ _ 1817 — 1894 

Curtis  (kur'-tis),  Benjamin  Robbins.  American  jurist  and  court 

reporter _ 1809 — 1874 

Curtis,  Samuel  R.  American  general... _ _ 1807 — 1866 

Curtis,  George  William.  American  author  and  editor. . . 1824 — 1892 

Curtius  (kor'-te-QS),  Ernst.  German  antiquary  and  historian.. 1814— 1896 
Curtius  (kur'-she-us),  Marcus.  Legendary  Roman  hero, lived  b.  c.4th  c. 

Cush  ing,  Caleb.  American  politician,  orator,  and  jurist . . 1800 — 1879 

Cush  man,  Charlotte  Saunders.  American  actress.. . ...1816 — 1876 

Cushman,  Robert.  One  of  the  founders  of  Plymouth  colony . 15807-1625 

Cust,  Edward,  Sir.  English  general  and  biographer _ _ 1794—1878 

Cus'ter,  George  Armstrong.  American  general _ .1839—1876 

Custine,  de  (d$h  kfis-ten),  Adam  Philippe,  Count.  French  gen¬ 
eral . ..1740—1793 

Cuth  bgrt,  Saint.  English  monk.  Bishop  of  Durham _ _  687 

Cuvier  (kii-ve-e’  or  ku'-ve-er),  Georges  ChrStien  Leopold  Fr6d- 

6ric  Dagobert,  Baron.  French  naturalist. . . . . 1769 — 1832 

Cuvier,  Fr6d6ric.  {Brother.)  French  naturalist.. . .1773—1838 

Cuyp,  or  Kuyp  (kdip) ,  Albert.  Dutch  landscape  painter . 1605—1683 

Cyprian  (sip'-ri-an),  Saint.  Latin  father;  bishop  of  Carthage..  200?-  258 

Cyril  (sxr’-il),  Saint.  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem _ _ _ _ 315?-  386 

Cyril,  Saint.  Archbishop  of  Alexandria _  376?-  444 

Cyrus  (sl'-rus).  {The  Great.)  King  of  Persia . . . . .  b.  c.  529 

Czajkowski  (§hI-kov'-Ske),  Michael  Polish  novelist . 1808—1886 

Czartoryski  (ghar-r-to-rls'-ke),  Adam,  Prince.  Polish  states¬ 
man . 1770-1861 

Czermak  ($her-r  -mak) ,  Johann  Nepomuk.  Bohemian  physiolo¬ 
gist . . 1828—1873 

Czerny  (tser-r’-ne),  Karl.  Austrian  composer  and  pianist _ 1791 — 1857 

Czerny  (Qher-r’-ne),  George.  {Blade  George.)  Servian  leader..  1770?— 1817 
Czuczor  (ts6t-sor-r),  Gergely.  Hungarian  writer . . 1800—1866 

D. 

Daae  (da'-eh) ,  Ludvig  LudvigssOn.  Norwegian  historian . 1834  - 

Dab'-ney,  Richard.  American  poet  and  translator _ 1786 — 1825 

Dacier,  Anne  Lef&vre.  {Madame  Dacier.)  French  classic  scholar .1654— 1720 

Daendels  (dan'-dels),  Herman  Willem.  Dutch  general _ 1762 — 1818 

D’Agincourt  (da-zhafi-kor-r),  Jean  Baptiste  Louis  George 

Seroux.  French  antiquary.. _ _ 1730—1814 

Dagobert  (dag  -6-bert)  I.  King  of  the  Franks.. . . .  600—  638? 


Born.Dieck 

Daguerre  (da-ger'-r),  Louis  Jacques  Mand6.  French  inventor.1789— 1851 

D’Aguesseau,  or  Daguesseau  (da-ge-so).  See  Aguesseau _ 1668—1751 

Dahl  (dal),  Johann  Kristen  Clausen.  Norwegian  landscape 

painter _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1788 — 1857 

Dahl,  Vladimir  Ivanovitch.  {KosaTc  Lug anshi.)  Russian  novelist,  18027-1872 
Dahlberg  (dal-ber-rgch),  Eric.  Swedish  engineer  and  general. .1625 — 1708 

Dahlbom  (dal -born),  Anders  Gustaf.  Swedish  entomologist _ 1806 — 1859 

Dahlgren  (dal  -gren),  Karl  Johan.  Swedish  poet  and  novelist.. 1791— 1844 
Dahlgren  (dal’-gren),  John  Adolf.  Am.  rear-admiral  and  invent.1809 — 1870- 
Dahlmann  (dal -man),  Friedrich  Christoph.  German  historian. 1785— 1860 

Daille  (da-ye  ),  Jean.  French  protestant  theologian _ 1594 — 1670 

Dalayrac  (da-la-rak  ),  Nicolas.  French  composer . . . 1753—1809 

Dalberg,  von  (fon  dal-berg),  Karl  Theodor  Anton  Maria. 

German  author  and  prelate _ 1744—1817 

Dale,  Richard.  American  commodore _ _ 1756—1826 

Dalechamps  (dal-shon  ),  Jacques.  French  botanist . . 1513—1588 

Dalgarno  (dal-gar -no) ,  George,  of  Aberdeen.  British  philologist.  16277-1687 
Dalhousie  (dal-ho-zl),  James  Andrew  Broun  Ramsay,  first 

Marquis  of.  British  statesman  _ _ _ _ ...1812 — 1860 

Dalin,  von  (fon  da'-lin),  Olof.  Swedish  historian  and  poet . 1708 — 1763 

Dallas  (dal  -as),  Alexander  James.  American  statesman . ...1759 — 1817 

Dallas,  George  Mifflin.  {Son.)  Vice-president  of  the  United  States.  1792— 1864 

Dali’  Ongaro  (dal  on'-ga-ro),  Francesco.  Italian  poet . ..1808—1873 

Dal'rymple,  SirDavid,  Lord  Hailes.  Scottish  judge  and  historian.  1726 — 1792 

Dalrymple,  James,  first  Viscount  Stair.  Scottish  jurist _ 1619—1695 

Dal  ton,  John.  English  chemist  and  meteorologist. . . . . 1766 — 1814 

Dalton,  John  Call.  American  physiologist... . . 1825 — 1889- 

Da  ly,  Augustin.  Am.  dramatic  editor  and  playwriter _ _ 1816—1899 

Damas  (da-ma  ),  Frangois  Etienne.  French  general _ 1764—1828 

Damiron  (da-me-ron  ),  Jean  Philibert.  French  philosopher . 1794 — 1862 

Damjanics  (dam-ya'-nitch),  Jdnos.  Hungarian  general... . 1804 — 1849 

Dampier  (dam’-per),  William.  English  navigator _ _ 16527-1712?' 

Dampierre,  de  (deh  don-pe-er-r),  Auguste  Henri  Mari  Picot, 

Marquis.  French  general. _ _ _ • _ 1756—1793 

Da  na,  Charles  Anderson.  American  editor  and  journalist . ..1819—1897 

Dana,  Francis.  American  jurist  and  patriot _ _ _ 1743 — 1811 

Dana,  JamesDwight.  American  naturalist . . . 1813 — 1895 

Dana,  Richard  Henry.  American  poet  and  essayist _ 1787— 1879 

Dana,  Richard  Henry,  Jr.  American  lawyer  and  author _ 1815 — 1882 

Dana,  Samuel  Luther.  American  chemist  and  writer... _ _ 1795 — 18C3 

Danby,  Francis.  British  landscape  painter _ 1793—1861 

Dancourt  (don-k6r-r  ),  Florent  Carton.  French  dramatist _ 1661 — 1725 

Dandini  (dan-dee'-ne),  Pietro.  Italian  painter _ _ 1647 — 1712 

Dandolo  (dan'-do-lo),  Enrico.  Blind  doge  of  Venice _ _ 11007-1205? 

Dandolo,  Vincenzo,  Count.  Italian  chemist  and  economist _ 1758 — 1819 

Dane,  Nathan.  American  jurist  and  statesman.. . . . 1752—1835 

Danican  (da-ne-kon),  Frangois  Andr6.  {Philidor.)  French  com¬ 
poser  and  chess-player _ _ _ _ _ _ 17277-1795- 

Daniel  (da-ne-el  ),  Gabriel.  French  Jesuit  and  author _ _ 1649 — 1728 

Daniel  (da  -nq-el),  Hermann  Adalbert.  German  theologian  and 

geographer . . ...1812—1872 

Daniel  (dan-yel),  Samuel.  English  poet . 1562—1619 

Daniele  (da-ne-e'-l§),  Francesco.  Neapolitan  antiquary _ 1740 — 1812 

Daniell,  John  Frederick.  English  physicist . . ...1790—1845 

Daniell,  William.  English  landscape  painter . 1769—1837 

Dannecker  (dan'-ek-er),  Johann  Heinrich.  German  sculptor... 1758 — 1841 

Dantan  (don-ton'),  Jean  Pierre.  French  sculptor _ _ 1800 — 1869 

Dante  {contracted  from  Durante)  (dan’-te),  degli  Alighieri 

(del-ye  a-le-ge-a'-re).  Italian  poet. . . . 1265— 1321 

Danton  (dan'-ton;  French  pron.  don-ton  ),  Georges  Jacques. 

French  revolutionist. . . . . . . . . .1759 — 1794 

D’Anville  (don-vel).  See  Anville,  d’_ . 1697—1782 

D’Arblay  (dar  -bla),  Madame.  {Frances  Burney.)  English  novel¬ 
ist . . . 1752—1840 

Dare,  or  D’Arc.  See  Joan  of  Arc . . . . . 14117-1431  > 

Darcet  (dar-r-S§  ),  Jean.  French  physician  and  chemist.. . 17277-1801  ‘ 

Darius  Hystaspis  (da-rl-us  his-tas’-pis)  I.  King  of  Persia . b.  c.  485 

Dar  ley,  Felix  O.  C.  American  artist . . . 1822—1888 

Dar  ling,  Grace,  of  Fame  Islands.  English  heroine . . . 1815 — 1842' 

Darn  ley,  Henry  Stuart,  Lord.  Husband  of  Mary  Q.  of  Scots _ 1546—1567 

Dart  mouth,  George  Legge,  first  Lord.  English  admiral . 1648—1691 

Daru  (da-rfi  ),  Pierre  Antoine  Noel  Bruno.  French  statesman  and 

poet . . . . . 1767—1829 

Darwin  (dar  -win),  Charles  Robert.  English  evolutionist . 1809—1882 

Darwin,  Erasmus.  English  physiologist  and  poet.. . . . 1731—1802: 

Dasent  (da'-sent),  George  Webbe.  English  author _ 1820?~1896- 

Dash  koff,  Yekaterina  Romanovna.  Russian  princess _ 1744—1810 

Dati  (da  -te),  Carlo  Roberto.  Italian  philologist_ 1619—1676 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite, 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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Born.  Died. 

Daubenton  (d5-bon-ton),  Louis  Jean  Marie.  French  naturalist. 1716 — 1800 
Daubeny  (dob'-ni,  or  daw'-be-nl), Charles  Giles  Bridle.  English 

chemist  and  naturalist . . . . . 1  >95— 1867 

D’Aubigne  (do-ben-ye).  See  Aubigne,  d’,  and  Merle  d’ 

Aubigne. 

Daubigny  (do-ben-ye'),  Charles  Frangois.  French  painter . .1817—1878 

Daudet  (do-da  ),  Alphonse.  French  novelist  and  dramatist _ 1840 — 1897 

Daumer  (dow'-mer),  Georg  Friedrich.  German  philosopher _ 1800 — 1875 

Daumesnil  (do-me-nel  ),  Pierre.  French  general . .1777—1832 

Daun,  von  (fon  down),  Leopold  Joseph  Maria,  Ct.  Austrian  field- 

marshal . _ . 1705—1766 

Daunou  (do-no  ),  Pierre  Claude  Frangois.  French  editor  and 

writer . . . . 1761—1840 

Davanzati-Bostichi  (da-van-za'-te  bos-tee'-kee),  Bernardo. 

Florentine  author  and  merchant . . . . 1529 — 1606 

Davenant  (dav'-gn-ant),  Sir  William.  English  poet  laureate 1605 — 1668 

Davenport  (dav'-gn-port),  Edward  L.  American  actor _ _ _ 1816—1877 

Davenport,  Fanny  E.  V.  American  actress _ ... . ...1829 — 1891 

David  (da-ved  ),  F61icien  C6sar.  French  musical  composer _ 1810 — 1876 

David,  Jacques  Louis.  French  historical  painter _ 1748—1825 

David,  Pierre  Jean.  {David  d’  Angers.)  French  sculptor _ 1789 — 1856 

Da  vidson,  Margaret  Miller.  American  poetess.. _ _ _ 1823—1837 

Daviel  (da-ve-el'),  Jacques.  French  oculist _ 1696—1762 

Daviess  (da-vis),  Joseph  Hamilton.  {Jo  Daviess.)  American 

lawyer _ _ _ _ _ _ 1774 — 1811 

Davila  (da  -ve-la),  Enrico  Caterino.  Italian  historian _ 1576 — 1631 

Da  vis,  Andrew  Jackson.  American  clairvoyant _ 1826  - 

Davis,  David.  American  jurist  and  senator . . 1815—1886 

Davis,  Henry  Winter.  American  statesman . . . . 1817—1865 

Davis,  Jefferson.  President  of  the  “  Confederate  States  of 

America  ” _ 1808 — 1889 

Davis,  Jefferson  C.  American  general _ 1828—1879 

Davis,  John.  {Honest  J jhn  Davis.)  American  statesman _ 1787—1854 

Davis,  Varina  Anne  Jefferson  (“Winnie  ”).  “  Daughter  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy” _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1864 — 1898 

Dav  itt,  Michael.  Irish  nationalist _ _ _ 1846  - 

Oavout  (da-vo  ),  Louis  Nicolas,  Duke  of  Auerstadt  and  Prince  of 

Eckmuhl.  Marshal  of  France _ _ _ _ _ _  1770—1823 

Davy  (da  -vl).  Sir  Humphry.  English  chemist. . . . 1778—1829 

Dawson  (daw'-s6n),  John  William.  Canadian  geologist . 1820 — 1899 

Day,  Hannibal.  American  general... . . . . . 1804 — 1891 

Day  (da),  Jeremiah.  American  mathematician.  President  of 

Yale  college.. . . . . . . . . 1773—1867 

Day,  Thomas.  English  author  and  philanthropist . . 1748—1789 

Dayton  (da'-t6n),  William  Lewis.  American  statesman... . 1807 — 1864 

Dean,  Amos.  American  lawyer  and  author.. . . . . 1803—1868 

Deane  (den),  Silas.  American  diplomatist _ 1737—1789 

Dearborn  (der'-burn),  Henry.  American  general . 1751—1829 

De  Bow,  James  D.  B.  American  editor,  publisher  and  statistician.  1820— 1867 

Decatur  (de-ka'-tur),  Stephen.  American  commodore - - 1779 — 1820 

Decazes  (dgh-kaz  ),  Eli6,  Duke.  French  statesman... - 1780—1860 

Dee,  John.  English  astrologer  and  mathematician . . 1527—1608 

De  Foe,  or  Defoe  (de-fo  ),  Daniel.  English  author.  {Robinson 

Crusoe) _ 16617-1731 

De  Forest  (dgh  for’-est),  John  William.  American  novelist . 1826  - 

Dejoux  (deh-zho),  Claude.  French  sculptor.. . . 1731 — 1816 

De  Kalb  (de  kalb),  John,  Baron.  German  general  in  America. ..1721—1780 
De  Kay  (de  ka),  James  E.  American  traveler  and  naturalist — 1792 — 1851 

Deken  (da'-kgn),  Agatha.  Dutch  authoress. . 1741—1804 

Dekker,  de  (deh  dek-gr),  or  Van  Decker,  Jeremias.  Dutch 

author _ 16107-1666 

De  la  Beebe  (dgh  la  bash),  Sir  Henry  Thomas.  English  geolo¬ 
gist  _ _ _ _ _ _ 1796 — 1855 

Delacroix  (deh-la-krwa),  Ferdinand  Victor  Eugene.  French 

painter _ _ _ 1799  1863 

Delalande  ( d’  la-loftd),  Pierre  Antoine.  French  naturalist . 1787 — 1823 

Delambre  (dgb-lon’-br-r),  Jean  Baptiste  Joseph.  French 

astronomer . . . . . . . . 1749 — 1822 

Delano  (del-a  no).  Captain  Amasa.  American  traveler  and 

author _ 1763  1823 

De  la  Rame  (dgh  la  ra-ma),  Louisa.  {Ouida.)  English  nov¬ 
elist.. - - - 18407  - 

Delarocbe  (d’  la-rosh),  Paul,  or  Hyppolyte.  French  historical 

painter _ 1797  1856 

Delavigne  (d’la-vefi  ),  Jean  Frangois  Casimir.  French  poet _ 1793—1843 

Delaware  (del’-a-war),  Thomas  West,  Lord.  Governor  of  Vir- 

. . . .  1618 


ginia _ 

Del  briick,  Martin  Friedrich  Rudolph. 


Prussian  statesman . 1817 


Born.  Died, 

Delessert  (dgh-les-ser-r  ),  Benjamin.  French  financier  and 

naturalist _ 1773—1847 

Delfico  (del’-f  e-ko),  Melchior.  Italian  statesman  and  author - 1744—1835 

Delille  (dgh-lel  ),  Jacques.  French  didactic  poet  . . 1733—1813 

Delisle  (dgb-lel  ),  Guillaume.  French  geographer _ ..1675 — 172# 

Delisle,  Joseph  Nicolas.  French  astronomer _ _ 1683—1768 

De  Lisle,  Rouget  (ro  -zhe  dgh’-lel).  French  poet  and  song¬ 
writer.. _ _ _ _ _ _ 1760 — 1836 

Delmas  (del-mas  ),  Antoine  Guillaume.  French  general _ 1768—1813 

Delolme  (dgh-ldlm),  Jean  Louis.  Swiss  lawyer  and  writer _ 1740 — 1806 

De  Long,  George  Washington.  American  explorer _ 1844—1881 

Delorme  (dgh-lorm  ),  LouisRenA  {Saint- Juirs).  French  author,  1848  - 

Delorme,  Philibert.  French  architect _ _ _ _ _ _ 15187-1577 

Deluc  (deb-lfik  ).  Jean  AndrA  Genevese  physicist _ _ 1727 — 1817 

Dembinski  (dem-ben'-ske),  Henryk.  Polish  general _ _ 1791—1864 

Demetrius  Pbalereus  (de-me  -tri-us  fa-le  -re-us)  Greek 

orator _ _ _ _ _ _ _ b.c.  3457-  282 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes  (po-le-or'-se-tez).  King  of  Mace¬ 
donia . . . . . . . b  c.  338—  231 

Demetz  (dgh-mes),  Fr6d6ric  Auguste.  French  philanthropist.. .1796— 1873 

De  Mille  (dgh  mil),  James.  Canadian  novelist. _ _ _ _ 1837 — 1886 

Demme  (dem'-eh),  Hermann  Christ.  Gottfried.  {Karl  Stille.) 

Ger.  novelist _ _ 1760—1822 

Democritus.  {The  Laughing  Philosopher.)  Greek  philosopher,  b.  c.  4707-  362 

Demoivre  (deh-mwavr),  Abraham.  French  mathematician _ 1667 — 1754 

De  Morgan  (dgh  mor-ggn),  Augustus.  English  mathematician. 1806 — 1871 

Demosthenes  (de-mos'-the-nez).  Athenian  orator. . _b.o  3847-  322 

Denban  (den'-^m),  John,  Sir.  British  poet _ 1615 — 1669 

Denina  (de-ne’-na),  Giacomo  Maria  Carlo.  Italian  historian _ 1731 — 1813 

Denman  (den’-man),  Thomas,  Lord.  Lord  chief  justice  of 

England... . . . 1779—1854 

Dennis  (den'-Is).  John.  English  writer  and  critic _ 1657 — 1734 

Denon  (deb-nob’)  Dominique  Vivant.  French  artist  and  author.1747 — 1825 

Dent,  Frederick  T.  Brigadier-general,  U.  S.  A . . . 1820— 189S 

Denver,  James  W.  Brigadier-general,  U.  S.  A.. . . 1817—1892 

Depertbes  (dgh-pert  ),  Jean  Baptiste.  French  writer  on  art _ 1761—1833 

Depew  (de-pu  ),  Chauncey  Mitchek,  American  lawyer  and  orator.  1834  - 

De  Quincey  (de  kwln'-sl),  Thomas.  English  author _ 1785—1859 

Derby  (der'-bl  or  dar-bl),  Edward  Geoffrey  Smith-Stanley,  four¬ 
teenth  earl  of.  Prime  minister  of  England _ _ 1799 — 1869 

Derby,  Earl  of.  Edward  Henry  Stanley.  English  statesman _ 1828—1896 

Derbam  (der-am),  William.  English  philosopher  and  divine. ..1657 — 1735 

Deroulede  (de-ro-led  ),  Paul.  French  poet  and  dramatist _ 1846  — — 

Dervish  Pasna  (der’-vish  Pa-sha  ),  Turkish  general  and  diplo¬ 
matist _ _ _ _ _ 1817  - 

Derzhavin  (der-zha’-vin),  Gavriil  Romanovitch.  Russian  lyrie 

poet . . ...1743—1816 

De  Sacy.  See  Sacy,  de. 

Desault  (dgh-zo),  Pierre  Joseph.  French  surgeon _ 1744 — 1795 

Desayx  de  Veygoux  (dgh-sa'  dgh  ve-go),  Louis  Charles  Antoine. 

{Desaix.)  French  general _ _ _ 1768 — 1800 

Desbarres  (de  bar-r  ),  Joseph  Frederick  Wallet.  English  hydrog- 

rapher . . 1722—1824 

Descartes  (de-kart'),  Ren6,  French  philosopher _ _ _ 1596—1656 

Desfontaines  (de-fon-ten  ),  Ren6,  Louiche.  French  botanist..  .1750— 1883 
Deshoulieres  (d6-zo-le-er'),  Madame  Antoinette.  French  poetess. 16347-1694 

Desjardins  (de-zhar-dan),  Ernest.  French  historian _ 1823—1886 

Desmoulins  (de-mo-lan  ),  Camille.  French  revolutionist _ 1761—1794 

Desnoyers  (de-nwa-ye  ), Auguste  Gaspard  Louis  Boucher,  Baron. 

French  engraver  and  designer _ 1779—1857 

Desor  (dgh-zor),  Edouard  Swiss  archaeologist _ „ _ 1811 — 1882 

De  Soto  (de  s5  -to),  Fernando.  Spanish  explorer _ 14967-1542 

Desprez  (de-pre  ),  Louis.  French  sculptor... . ...1799—1870 

Dessaix  (de-se  ),  Joseph  Marie  {L' Intripide.)  French  general.  1764— 18X4 
Dessalines  (de-sa-len  ),  Jean  Jacques.  Negro  emperor  of  Hayti.1760 — 1806 
Dessolles  (de-sol'),  Jean  Joseph  Paul  Augustin,  Marquis.  French 

general . . . . . . 1707—1888 

D’Estaing.  See  Estaing,  d’. 

Destoucbes  (de-tosh'),  Philippe  NSricault.  French  dramatist..  1680— 1754 

Devens  (dev'-gnz),  Charles.  American  general  and  jurist. . 1829—1891 

De  Vere  (de  ver  ),  Aubrey  Thomas.  Irish  poet  and  political 

writer _ _ _ _ _ _ 1814  - 

Devereux  (dev'-e-ro).  See  Essex,  Earl  of. 

Devrient  (dev-re-on  ),  Gustav  Emil.  German  actor. . . . 1803—1872 

Dew  ey,  George.  Am.  rear-admiral.  “  Hero  of  Manila  ” _ 1838  - 

De  Witt',  John.  Dutch  statesman . . . . . . 1625—1668 

Dewsbury  (duz  -ber-I),  Wm.  English  preacher  of  the  Society  of 

Friends . . . . . . ...16207-1688 


bdil  b<Sy;  pout,  J<5wl;  cat,  ?ell,  chorus,  gbin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  pb  =  £ 
-•ia’n,  -tian  =  sh&n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zbun.  -tious.  -clous,  -sious  =  sbus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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Born.  Died. 

Dexter  (deks’-tSr),  Samnel.  American  jurist  and  statesman _ 17G1 — 1816 

Dias  (de’-as),  Antonio  Gongalves  (gon-sal-ves).  Brazilian  poet .  1824—1864 

Dias,  Bartholomeu.  Portuguese  navigator . . . . .  1500 

Diaz,  Porfirio.  President  of  Mexico _ 1830  - 

Dibdin  (dlb-dln)  ,  Charles.  English  song-writer  and  actor _ 1745 — 1814 

Dibdin,  Thomas  Frognall.  English  bibliographer _ _ 1775 — 1848 

(  Dick,  Thomas.  Scottish  philosopher _ 1772—1857 

!  Dick  ens,  Charles.  English  novelist _ _ _ _ _ 1812 — 1870 

Dick  inson,  Anna  Elizabeth.  American  lecturer _ 1842  - 

Dickinson,  Daniel  Stevens.  American  jurist  and  senator. . 1800—1866 

Dickinson,  John.  American  statesman _ _ _ _ _ 1732—1808 

Dicquemare  (desk-mar'),  Jacques  Francois.  French  naturalist.. 1733— 1789 

Diderot  (de-dro),  Denis.  French  philosopher . . 1713 — 1784 

Didot  (de-do  ),  Ambroise  Firmin.  French  publisher _ _ .1790—1876 

Didot,  Firmin.  French  typographer  and  engraver _ _ 1764—1836 

Didron  (de-dron'),  Adolph  Napol6on.  French  archaeologist _ 1806 — 1867 

Diebitsch  Sabalkanski  (de’-blch  sa-bal-kan  -ske),  Hans  Karl 

Friedrich  Anton,  Count.  Russian  field-marshal _ _ 1785 — 1830 

Diefenbach  (de -fen-bach),  Lorenz.  German  philologist.. . .1806 — 1883 

Diemen,  van  (van  de-men),  Anthony.  Dutch  East  Indies  gov¬ 
ernor _ _ _ _ _ _ 1595—1645 

Dieterici  (de-teh-re’-tse),  Karl  Friedrich  Wilhelm.  German 

statistician . . . . . . . . 1790—1859 

Dietrich  (de'-trich),  Christian  Wilhelm  Ernst.  German  painter_1712— 1774 
Dietrichson  (de'-trlk-son),  Lorentz  Henrik  Segleke.  Norwegian 

poet _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1834  — — 

Diez  (dets),  Friedrich  Christian.  German  philologist _ 1794—1876 

Digby  (dlg-bl),  Kenelm,  Sir.  English  occult  philosopher _ 1603—1665 

Digges  (digz),  Thomas.  English  geometer  . . . . . .  1595 

Dilke  (dilk),  Charles  Wentworth,  Baronet.  English  writer . .1843  - 

Dill  man,  Christian  Friedrich  August.  German  orientalist . 1823 — 1894 

Dil  lon,  John.  Irish  home-ruler. . . . . . 1851  - 

DIn'dorf,  Karl  Wilhelm.  German  philologist... _ _ _ _ 1802—1883 

Dingelstedt,  von  (fon  dlng'-el-stet),  Franz.  German  poet . 1814—1881 

Diniz  (de-nez  )  or  Denis  (den'-is).  King  of  Portugal _ _ 1261—1325 

Diniz  da  Cruz  (de-nez  da  kroz),  Antonio.  Portuguese  poet _ 1731—1799 

Dlnwid  die,  Robert.  Lieutenant-governor  of  Virginia . . 1692—1770 

Diocletian  (dl-o-kle'-shan).  Roman  emperor... . .  245—  313 

Diodo  rus  Sic  ulus.  Roman  historian...  . . . . lived  1st  c.  B.  c. 

Diogenes  (dl-oj'-e-nez).  Greek  Cynic  philosopher . b.  c.  414?-  324? 

Dion  (dr-on)  of  Syracuse.  Statesman  and  patriot _ b.  c.  408?-  353 

Dion  Cassius  Cocceianus  (dl  -on  kash'-I-iis  kok-se-ya'-nus), 

Bithynian  historian _ _ _  155  - 

Dionis  du  Sejour  (de-o-nes’  du  sa-zhoor),  Achille  Pierre. 

French  astronomer _ _ _ 1734 — 1794 

Dionysius  (dl-o-nish'-l-us).  ( The  Elder.)  Tyrant  of  Syracuse 

. . . . . . . . b.  c.  431?-  367 

Dionysius  of  Halicarnas  sus.  Greek  historian.. . . . b.  c.  54?-  7? 

Dionysius  Exiguus  (eks-Ig-u-iis).  Christian  chronologist - -  545 

Diophantus  (dl-O-fan-tiis),  of  Alexandria.  Greek  algebraist...  246?-  330? 

Dippel  (dlp'-el),  Johann  Konrad.  German  alchemist _ 1673 — 1734 

Disraeli  (dlz-ra’-le  or  dlz-re’-le),  Benjamin,  Earl  of  Beacons- 

field.  English  statesman  and  author . . . . 1804—1881 

Disraeli,  Isaac.  English  litterateur _ _ 1766—1848 

Ditters  von  Dittersdorf  (dlt’-ers  fon  dlt  -ers-dorf) ,  Karl.  Ger¬ 
man  composer _ _ 1739 — 1799 

Dlt  ton,  Humphrey.  English  mathematician _ 1675 — 1715 

Dix,  Dorothea  Lynde.  American  philanthropist... . . . .1802 — 1887 

Dix,  John  Adams.  American  general  and  governor . . . 1798—1879 

Dix  on,  William  Hepworth.  English  author  and  critic - 1821 — 1879 

Dmitrief  (dme’-tre-ef),  Ivan  Ivanovitch.  Russian  poet . .1760—1837 

Dobell  (do-bel  ),  Sydney  Thompson.  ( Sydney  Yendys.)  English 

poet _ 1824 — 1874 

Dobrowski  (do-brov  -ske),  Jozef.  Bohemian  philologist _ 1753 — 1829 

Dob  son,  Henry  Austin.  Eriglishpoet. _ _ _ _ _ 1840  - 

Doddridge  (dod  rij),  Philip.  English  dissenting  divine _ 1702 — 1751 

Dodge  (doj),  Mary  Abigail.  ( Gail  Hamilton.)  American  au¬ 
thoress _ _ _ .1830 — 1896 

Dodge,  Mary  Mapes.  American  author _ _ _ 1838  - 

Dodington  (dod’-Ing-ton),  George  Bubb,  Baron  Melcombe.  Eng¬ 
lish  politician . . . . . . . . . . 1691 — 1762 

Dodonaeus  (dod-6-ne’-us),  Rembertus.  Dutch  botanist _ 1517—1585 

Dodsley  (dodz-11),  Robert.  English  author  and  bookseller _ 1703 — 1764 

Dohm,  von  (fon  dom),  Christian  Wilhelm.  German  historical 

writer _ _ 1751 — 1820 

Dohrn  (dorn),  Anton.  German  zoologist _ 1840  - - 

Dolbear  (dol’-ber),  Amos  Emerson.  American  physicist  and  in¬ 
ventor ..1837 


Bora.  Died, 

Dolci  (dol’-ehe),  Carlo  or  Carlino.  Italian  painter _ _ 1616 — 1686 

Dolet  (do-le  ),  Etienne.  French  scholar  and  author _ _ .1509 — 1546 

Dolgoruki  (dol-go-ro’-ke),  Vassili  Vladimirovitch.  Russian  field- 

marshal  _ 1667 — 17 46 

Dollinger  (dol'-ing-§r),  Johann  Joseph  Ignaz.  German  Catholic 

theologian _ 1799 — 1890 

Dollond  (dol’-Qnd),  George.  English  optician . . . 1774—1852 

Dolomieu,  de  (deh  do-lo-me-fih),  D6odat  Guy  Sylvain  Tancrede 

Gratet.  French  geologist  and  mineralogist . . . . 1750 — 1802 

Domat  (do-ma),  Jean.  French  jurist  and  author . . . 1625—1696 

Dombrowski  (dom-brov’-ske),  Jan  Henryk.  Polish  general - 1755—1818 

Domenech  (dd-me-nek),  Emmanuel  Henry  Dieudonnd.  French 

author _ 1825 — 1886 

Domenichino  (do-men-e-ke-no).  {Domenico  Zampieri.)  Italian 

painter _ _ _ 1581—1641 

Domett  (dom'-et),  Alfred.  English  poet _ 1811—1887 

Dominic  (dom’-I-nik),  Saint,  or  Domingo  de  Guzman  (do- 
meng  -go  de  goth-man’).  Spanish  founder  of  the  order  of 

Dominicans _ 1170 — 1221 

Domitian  (dd-mlsh’-Ian).  Roman  emperor . . .  51—  96 

Don  aldson,  Washington  H.  American  aSronaut _ 1840—1875 

Donatello  (do-na-tel-lo),  or  Donato  (do-na'-to).  Italian 

sculptor.. . . . ...^ _ _ _ _ 1383 — 1466 

Donati  (do-na'-te),  Giovanni  Battista.  Italian  astronomer _ 1826—1873 

Donati,  Vitaliano.  Italian  naturalist  and  explorer . . 1717—1763 

Donatus  (do-na  -tus),  Bishop  of  Cases  Nigree.  Founder  of  the 

Donatists _ lived  305 

Bonders  (don’-ders),  Frans  Cornells.  Dutch  physician _ 1818—1889 

Donizetti  (dd-ne-dzet’-te),  Gaetano.  Italian  composer... . 1798—1848 

Donne  (don),  John.  English  divine  and  poet _ 1573 — 1631 

Donnelly  (don’-el-ll) ,  Ignatius.  American  author  and  politician.1831 — 1901 
Donoso-Cortes  (dd-nd'-so  kor-tes  ),  Juan,  Marquis  de  Valdega- 

mas,  Spanish  statesman _ _ _ 1809 — 1854 

Donovan  (don’-d-van),  Edward.  English  naturalist _ _ .1798—1837 

Dore  (do-re  ),  Gustave.  French  engraver  and  designer _ _ 1833 — 1883 

Dor  set,  Charles  Sackville,  Sixth  Earl  of.  English  wit  and  poet. .1637 — 1706 
Dorset,  Thomas  Sackville,  First  Earl  of.  English  statesman  and 

writer _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1536 — 1608 

Dor  sey,  John  Syug.  American  surgeon  and  author _ 1783—1818 

Dos’si,  Dosso.  Italian  painter _ 1474 — 1558 

Douay  (do- a  ),  Felix  Charles.  French  general... _ _ 1818—1879 

Doub'leday,  Abner.  American  general... _ _ 1819 — 1894 

Douglas,  David.  Scottish  botanist _ 1798 — 1834 

Douglas,  Gawin  or  Gavin.  Scottish  poet _ _ _ 1474?-1522 

Douglas,  Stephen  Arnold.  American  statesman . . . . 1813 — 1861 

Douglas,  Sir  William  Fettes.  Scottish  portrait  painter _ 1822—1891 

Douglass,  Frederick.  American  colored  orator  and  ex-slave _ 18177-1895 

Dousa  (ddw-sa),  or  Van  der  Does  (van  der  dos),  Jan.  Dutch 

statesman _ _ 1545—1604 

Dove  (do-veh),  Heinrich  Wilhelm.  German  meteorologist . .1803 — 1879 

Dow,  Lorenzo.  American  Methodist  preacher _ 1777—1834 

Dow,  Neal.  American  soldier  and  temperance  reformer _ 1804—1897 

Downing  (down'-ing),  Andrew  Jackson.  American  landscape  gar¬ 
dener . 1815—1852 

Ddyle,  Dr.  Conan.  Scotch  physician  and  novelist.. _ _ 1859  - 

Doyle  (ddil),  Richard.  English  caricature  artist _ _ 1826—1883 

Drake  (drak),  Sir  Francis.  English  navigator  and  buccaneer _ 15377-1596 

Drake,  Joseph  Rodman.  American  poet _ _ _ 1795 — 1820 

Drake  (dra'-keh),  Friedrich.  German  sculptor _ 1805—1882 

Dra  per,  Henry.  American  physiologist  and  chemist.. . 1837—1882 

Draper,  John  Christopher.  {Brother.)  American  chemist _ 1835 — 1885 

Draper,  John  William.  American  chemist  and  physiologist _ 1811 — 1882 

Dray  ton,  Michael.  English  poet . . . . . .1563—1631 

Drayton,  William  Henry.  American  statesman  and  jurist _ 1742 — 1779 

Drebbel,  van  (van  dreb’-el),  Cornelis.  Dutch  philosopher _ 1572 — 1634 

Drevet  (dreh-ve),  Pierre.  French  portrait  engraver _ 1697—1739 

Dreyse,  von  (fon  drl'-zeh),  Johann  Nikolaus.  Prussian  inventor. 1787 — 1867 

Drouais  (dr6-e),  Jean  Germain.  French  painter _ 1763—1788 

Drouet  d’Erlon  (dro-e’  der-r-lon  ),  Jean  Baptiste,  Count.  Mar¬ 
shal  of  France . . 1765—1844 

Drouot  (dro-o  ), Antoine,  Count.  French  general  of  artillery _ 1774—1847 

Drouyn  de  Lhuys  (dro-an'  deh  lwe  ),  Edouard.  French  diplo¬ 
matist . 1805—1881 

Droysen  (drdi'-zen),  Johann  Gustav.  German  historian _ 1808 — 1884 

Droz,  Francois  Xavier  Joseph.  French  moralist. . 1773—1850 

Drum  mond,  Sir  Gordon,  British  general  in  America _ 1771 — 1854 

Drummond,  Thomas.  Scottish  engineer.  {Inventor  of  Drummond 

light.) - 1797—1840 
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Drummond,  William,  of  Hawthornden.  Scottish  poet. . 1585—1649 

<irtl  rjf,  Drew.  English  naturalist . .  1804 

Drft'sus,  Claudius  Nero.  Boman  general . . . b.  c.  38—  9 

Dryander  (dre-an'-der),  Jonas.  Swedish  naturalist _ 1748 — 1810 

Dry  d?n.  John.  English  poet  and  dramatist . . . . . . 1631—1700 

Duane  ,  William  John,  lawyer.  Secretary  of  U.  S.  treasury _ 1780 — 1865 

Dubois  (dii-bwa  ),  Guillaume,  Cardinal.  French  cardinal.. . 1656—1725 

Dubois,  Jean  Antoine.  French  missionary  in  Hindustan... . .1765 — 1848 

Du  Bois-Reymond  (du  bwa  re-mon),  Emil.  German  physio¬ 
logist... . .1818—1896 

Dubos  (dii-bo  ),  Jean  Baptiste.  French  historian  and  art-writer.  .1670 — 1742 

Du  Cange  (du-kanj),  Charles  du  Fresne.  French  historian _ 1610 — 1688 

Duccio  di  Buoninsegna  (ddt’-cho  de  bo-6-nen-san’-ya) .  Italian 

Painter . . . „ . .  1340 

Du  Chaillu  (dd  sha-ytt),  Paul  Belloni.  French  traveler  in  Africa, 1835  - 

Du  Chatelet  (dff  shat-le'),  Gabrielle  Emilie  le  Tonnelier  de 

Breteuil,  Marchioness.  French  writer  on  science _ _ 1706 — 1749 

Duchesne  (du-shen),  Andr6.  French  historian . . 1584—1640 

Duck  worth,  Sir  John  Thomas,  Baronet.  British  admiral _ 1748 — 1817 

Ducis  (dd-se'),  Jean  Francois.  French  dramatist . . . 1733—1816 

Duclos  (dft-klo  ),  Charles  Pineau.  French  historiographer . .1704—1772 

Ducrot  (dd-kro  ),  Auguste  Alexandre.  French  general . .1817 — 1882 

Dudevant  (ddd-von’),  Madame  Aman tine  Lucille  Aurore  (Dupin). 

(Georges  Sand.)  French  novelist . . . . .1804—1876 

Dudith  (dd-deV),  Andreas.  Hungarian  reformer _ _ 1533 — 1589 

Dud  ley,  Benjamin  Winslow.  American  surgeon.. . 1785—1870 

Dudley,  Charles  Edward.  Founder  of  Dudley  observatory  at 

Albany,  N.  Y . 1780—1841 

Dudley,  Joseph.  American  jurist.  Governor  of  Massachusetts. ..1647— 1720 
Dudley,  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester.  Favorite  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 15327-1588 

Duer  (du'-er),  John.  American  jurist  and  writer. . . 1782—1858 

Duff,  Alexander.  Scottish  missionary  in  India . . . .1806—1878 

Duff  erln,  Frederick  Temple  H.  B.  Governor-general  of  Canada. .1826  - 

Dufrenoy  (dii-fre-nwa'),  Adelaide  Gillette-Billet.  French  poetess, 1765— 1825 

Dufrenoy,  Pierre  Armand.  French  geologist _ _ _ _ 1792—1857 

Dufresny  (dii-fre-ne  ),  Charles  Rivihre.  French  dramatist . 1648 — 1724 

Dugdale  (dug'-dijl) ,  Sir  William.  English  antiquary . . . 1605—1686 

Dughet  (dii-ge),  Gaspard.  (Le  Guaspre.)  French  painter  at 

Rome . 1613—1675 

Duguay-Trouin  (dii-ge'  tro-an),  Ren§.  French  admiral. . 1673—1736 

Du  Guesclin  (dii-ge-klah'),  Bertrand.  Constable  of  France _ 13147-1380 

Du  Halde  (dd  aid  ),  Jean  Baptiste.  French  Jesuit  and  writer _ 1674—1743 

Duhamel  (dii-a-mel  ),  Jean  Baptiste.  French  philosopher . 1624—1706 

Duhamel  du  Monceau  (dd-a-mel’  dd-mon-so  ),  Henri  Louis. 

French  botanist _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1700 — 1782 

Dujardin  (dd-zhar-r-dan),  Karel.  Dutch  painter . 16407-1678 

Dulaure  (dU-15r  ),  Jacques  Antoine.  French  historian _ 1755—1835 

Dullaeret  (dul-er-rt),  Heyman.  Dutch  painter . . 1636—1684 

Dull  er,  Eduard.  German  historian  and  poet . ..1809—1853 

Dulong  (dii-lod  ),  Pierre  Louis.  French  chemist  and  philosopher, 1785— 1838 

Dumas  (dii-ma  ),  Alexandre.  French  novelist  and  dramatist _ 1803—1870 

Dumas,  Alexandre.  (Son.)  French  dramatist  and  romancer . 1824 — 1895 

Dumas,  Jean  Baptiste.  French  chemist  and  senator... . 1800—1884 

DuMaurier  (dii-mo-re-y a  ),  George,  English  artist  and  writer. .  1834— 1896 
Dumeril  (dii-me-rel),  Andrb  Marie  Constant.  French  naturalist, 1774— 1860 

Dumesnil  (dii-me-nel  ),  Marie  Frangoise.  French  tragedian _ 1711—1803? 

Dumont  (dii-mon  ),  Pierre  Etienne  Louis.  Swiss  scholar  and 

author _ 1759 — 1829 

Dumont  d’Urville  (dur-vel  ),  Jules  S6bastien  C6sar.  French 

navigator _ _ 1790—1842 

Dumoulin  (dii-mo-lan  ),  Charles.  French  jurist . ...1500—1566 

Dumouriez  (dii-mo-re-e  ),  Charles  Francois.  French  general. ..1739—1823 

Dunbar',  William.  Early  Scottish  poet _ _ 14657-1530? 

Dune  an  I.  King  of  Scotland,  murdered  by  Macbeth _ _  1040? 

Duncan,  Adam,  Viscount  of  Camperdown.  British  admiral. ...... 1731— 1804 

Dunck'er,  Maximilian  Wolfgang.  German  historian _ _ 1811—1886 

Dundas  (dun-das'),  Henry,  Viscount  Melville.  British  statesman, 17407-1811 

Dundee’,  Viscount.  See  Graham,  John _ 16507-1689 

Dundonn'ald,  Thomas  Cochrane,  tenth  Earl  of.  (Lord  Cochrane.) 

English  admiral _ _ _ _ _ 1775—1860 

Dunglison  (dung'-gll-s&n) ,  Robley.  American  medical  professor, 1798— 1869 
Dunois,  de  (dgh  dii-nwa),  Jean,  Count.  (The  Bastard  of 

Orleans.)  French  commander . . . 1402—1468 

Dun§  Sco  tus,  John.  (The  Subtle  Doctor.)  Scottish  theologian..  12657-1308 
Dupaty  (dii-pa-te  ),  Louis  Marie  Charles  Henri  Mercier.  French 

sculptor - - - 1771 — 1825 

Duperre  (dii-pe-re  ),  Victor  Guy,  Baron.  French  admiral.. . 1775—1846 

Duperrey,  Louis  Isidore.  French  navigator . . . 1786—1865 
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Dupetit-Thouars  (dii-pgh-te'  t6-ar-r  ),  Louis  Marie  Aubert. 

French  botanist _ 1758—1831 

Dupin  (dii-pan  ),  Andre  Marie  Jean  Jacques.  French  statesman. 1783— 1865 
Dupin,  Pierre  Charles  Francois,  Baron.  (Brother.)  French 

geometer _ 1784 — 1873 

Dupin,  Louis  Ellies.  French  theologian  and  historian . ...1657 — 1719 

Dupleix  (dii-ple  ),  Joseph  Frangois,  Marquis.  French  governor 

in  India _ 1697 — 1764 

Duponceau  (du-pon  -so),  Peter  Stephen.  American  law-writer. 1760— 1844 

Dupont',  Samuel  Francis.  American  rear-admiral . . . 1803 — 1865 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours  (dii-pon  d?h  ngh-mor-r),  Pierre  Samuel. 

French  author  and  economist _ 1739 — 1817 

Duprat  (dii  pr-ra  ),  Antoine.  French  cardinal  and  chancellor. ..1463— 1535 

Duprez  (dii-pre),  Gilbert  Louis.  French  tenor  singer . . 1806 — 1896 

Dupuis  (dii-pwe),  Charles  Francois.  French  philosopher _ 1742—1809 

Dupuy  (dii-pwe  ),  Louis.  French  editor  and  author.. . 1709—1795 

Dupuytren  (dii-pwe-tr-ron),  Guillaume,  Baron.  French  anat¬ 
omist . . . . . . 1777 — 1835 

Duquesne  (dii-ken’),  Abraham.  French  naval  hero . 1610—1688 

Duquesnoy  (dii-ke-nwa  ),  Frangois.  Flemish  sculptor. . 1594 — 1646 

Duran  (dd-ran  )  Don  Augustin.  Spanish  author  and  critic _ 17947-1862 

Durand  (dii-ron),  Madame  Alice  Marie  C61este  Henry.  (Henry 

Grfville.)  French  novelist . . . . 1842 — 1902 

Durand  (du-rand  ),  Asher  Brown.  American  painter  and engraver.1796 — 1874 

Durand  (dii-ron  ),  Jean  Nicolas  Louis.  French  architect . 1760 — 1834 

Durante  (dd-ran'-te),  Francesco.  Italian  composer . . . 1693 — 1755 

Duranti  (dd-ran'-te) ,  Durante,  Count.  Italian  poet  and  orator. .1718 — 1780 
Diirer  (de'-rer),  Albrecht,  or  Albert.  German  painter  and  engraver.1471 — 1528 

Dur et  ( dii-re  ’ ) ,  Francisque.  French  sculptor . . . . 1804 — 1865 

Durham  (dur'-am),  John  George  Lambton,  Earl  of.  Governor- 

general  of  Canada _ 1792—1840 

Duroc  (dii-rok  ),  G6rard  Christophe  Michel,  Duke  of  Friuli. 

French  general _ 1772—1813 

Duruy  (dii-rii-e),  Victor.  French  historian . . . . 1811—1887 

Duse  (dd'-sa),  Eleanora.  Italian  tragedienne _ _ 1861  - 

Du  Sornmerard  (dii  som-rar-r  ),  Alexandre.  French  archeeol- 

ogist . 1779—1842 

Dussek  (dus  -ek),  Johann  Ludwig.  German  composer... . 1761—1812 

Dutens  (dii-ton),  Joseph  Michel.  French  political  economist 1765 — 1848 

Dutrochet  (dii-tro-she'),  Ren6  Joachim  Henri.  French  physiol¬ 
ogist  . 1776—1847 

Duvair  (dii-ver-r'),  Guillaume.  French  moralist.. . . . 1556 — 1621 

Duval  (dii-val  ),  Alexandre  Vincent  Pineu.  French  dramatist... 1767— 1842 

Duvaucel  (dii-VO-sel'),  Alfred.  French  naturalist _ 1792 — 1824 

Duvergier  de  Hauranne  (dii-ver-r-zhe-e'  d$h  o-ran ),  Jean. 

French  Jansenist  theologian _ _ _ _ 1581 — 1643 

Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  Prosper.  French  statesman . 1798—1881. 

Duvernoy  (dii-ver-r-nwe),  Georges  Louis.  French  anatomist 

and  zoologist.. . . . . 1777—1855. 

Duvoisin  (dii'-vwa-zad),  Jean  Baptiste.  French  theologian  ...1744—1813, 
Duyckinck  (dl’-kink),  Evert  Augustus.  American  editor  and 

cyclopedist . . . . 1816—1878, 

Duyckinck  George  Long.  (Brother.)  American  essayist... . 1823—1863 

Dwight  (dwit),  Timothy.  American  divine  and  educator . . 1752 — 1817 

Dy§e,  Alexander.  Scottish  editor  and  critic _ _ 1797—1869 

Dyce,  William.  British  historical  painter _ 1806—1864 

Dyck,  van  (van  dik  ),  Philip.  Dutch  painter . 1680—1752 

DY  er,  John.  British  poet . . . . . . 1700—1758. 

Dyer,  Mary.  Quaker  martyr ;  hanged  on  Boston  common . ... - -  1660; 

Dymond,  Jonathan.  English  Quaker  moralist . 1796—1828, 


E. 

Eadie  (e’-dl),  John.  Scottish  divine  and  biblical  scholar . 1810—1876 

Eadmer  (ed'-mer)  or  Edmer.  English  bishop  and  historian . .  1124 

Eads  (eedz),  James  Buchanan.  American  engineer . . . . 1820—1887 

Eames  (em§) ,  Emma.  Am.  soprano  singer.  Born  in  China _ 1868  - 

Earlom  (erl'-om),  Richard.  English  engraver . . . 1743?-1822 

Early  (erl'-I),  Jubal  Anderson.  Confederate  general  and  author.1816— 1894 
Eastlake  (est’-lak) ,  Charles  Locke,  Sir.  English  painter  and  art 

critic . 1793—1865 

Eaton,  Norman  B.  American  civil-service  reformer . . . ...1848  _ 

Eaton  (ee'-tgn),  Amos.  American  botanist . 1776—1842 

Ebeling  (a'-bgl-ing),  Adolf.  German  author  and  journalist . 1827  _ _ 

Ebeling,  Christoph  Daniel.  German  geographer  and  historian 1741— 1817 

Ebelmen  (a-bel-mon),  Jacques  Joseph.  French  chemist . 1814— 185& 

Eberhard  (eb’-gr-hart),  Johann  August.  German  philosopher  ..1739—1809 
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ISbers  (e'-ber§),  Georg  Morite.  German  Egyptologist  and  novelist,  1837 — 1898 

Eble  (eb'-le),  Jean  Baptiste.  French  general . . 1758—1812 

Ecchellensis  (ek-el-len’-sls),  Abraham.  Syrian  orientalist . .  1664 

Eckermann  (ek’-er-man),  Johann  Peter.  German  poet _ 1792 — 1854 

Eckersberg  (ek’-ers-bergch),  Christoffer  Yilhelm.  Danish 

painter _ ■ _ _ _ _ _ 1783 — 1853 

Eckhart  (ek  -hart),  Johannes.  ( Meister .)  German  mysticist _ 12607-1327 

Eckkel  (ek’-hel),  Joseph Hilarius.  Austrian  numismatist. . ..1737 — 1798 

Eckhof  (ek  -kof),  Hans  Konrad  Dietrich.  ( The  German  Garrick.) 

German  actor _ _ _ _ _ 1720 — 1778 

Eck  stein,  Ernst.  German  novelist  and  poet _ 1845  - - 

Edelinck  (e-deh-llhk) ,  Gerard.  Flemish  engraver  in  France _ 1640—1707 

Eden,  Emily.  English  traveler  and  authoress _ _ _ 1795—1869 

Eden,  Richard.  English  writer  on  voyages _ 15217-1576 

Edgeworth  (ej  -worth),  Maria.  English  novelist . 1767—1849 

Edison  (ed'-l-son),  Thomas  Alva.  American  electrician  and  in¬ 
ventor _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1847  - 

Edmund  or  Eadmund  (ed'-mund)  II.  ( Ironside .)  King  of  the 

Anglo-Saxons _ _ _ 9817-1016 

Edmunds  (ed’-miindz),  George  Franklin.  American  lawyer  and 

senator _ _ _ _ 1828  — — 

Edward  I.  {The  Elder.)  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons _ — —  925 

Edward  II.  {The  Martyr.)  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons _  963?-  978? 

Edward  III.  {The  Confessor.)  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons . . . 1001—1066 

Edward  I.  {Longshanks.)  King  of  England _ 1239—1307 

Edward  II.  King  of  England _ _ _ _ _ _ 1284—1327 

Edward  III.  King  of  England.. . . . . . 1312—1377 

Edward  IV.  King  of  England.. _ _ 1442—1483 

Edward  V.  King  of  England.  Murdered  in  the  Tower _ 1470—1483 

Edward  VI.  King  of  England - ■ - 1537-1553 

Edward  VII.  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  Emperor  of 

India - - — - - - - 1841 - 

Edward.  {The  Black  Prince.)  Prince  of  Wales _ 1330—1376 

Edward,  Thomas.  English  scientist _ 1814—1886 

Edwards,  Amelia  Blandford.  English  novelist _ _ _ 1831 — 1892 

Edwards,  George.  English  naturalist.. _ _ 1694 — 1773 

Edwards,  Henri  Milne.  See  Milne-Edwakds. 

Edwards,  Jonathan.  American  divine  and  metaphysician _ 1703 — 1758 

Edwards,  Ninian.  American  senator  and  governor  of  Illinois _ 1775—1833 

Edwin.  King  of  Northumbria _ _ _  5857-  633 

Eeckhout,  van  den,  Gerbrand.  Dutch  painter . 1621—1674 

Effen,  van  (van  ef-en),  Justus.  Dutch  editor  and  translator _ 1684—1735 

Egbert  (eg'-bert).  {The  Great.)  King  of  West  Saxons . .  7757-  839 

Egede  (eg'-fh-d?h),  Hans.  Danish  missionary  to  Greenland _ 1686—1758 

Egerton  (ej'-er-ton),  Francis  Leveson  Gower,  Earl  of  Ellesmere. 

English  nobleman  and  author . . . . . .1800—1857 

Egerton,  Thomas.  Baron  of  Ellesmere.  Lord  chancellor  of 

England. . . . . . . . . 15407-1617 

Eggleston  (eg-'lz-ton),  Edward.  American  novelist _ 1837 — 1902 

Eginhard  (eg'-in-hard)  or  Einhart  (In  -hart).  German  biogra¬ 
pher _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  7717-  844 

Egmont  (eg-mon  ),  Lamoral,  Count  of.  Flemish  soldier  and 

statesman _ _ _ _ 1522—1568 

Egnazio  (en-yat'-se-o).  {Giovanni  Battista  Cipelli.)  Venetian 

orator . . . . . . . .  14737-1553 

Ehrenberg  (e  ren-bergch),  Christian  Gottfried.  German  natu¬ 
ralist . . . 1795—1876 

Ehret  (e’-ret),  Georg  Dionysius.  German  painter  of  plants. . 1710—1770 

Eichberg  (Ik  -berg),  Julius.  German- American  composer.. . 1824—1893 

Eichendorf,  von  (fon  I-chen-dorf),  Joseph  Karl  Benedict,  Baron. 

German  novelist  and  dramatist _ _ 1788 —  857 

Eichhorn  (Ich  -horn),  Johann  Gottfried.  German  Biblical  critic. 1752— 1827 

Eichwald  (Ich  -valt),  Karl  Eduard.  Russian  naturalist . 1795—1876 

Eidlitz  (Id'-llts),  Leopold.  Bohemian  architect _ _ _ 1823  - - 

Eiffel  (ef-f el  ),  Alexandre  Gustave.  French  engineer.. _ _ 1832  - - 

Eimmart  (Im'-art) ,  Georg  Christoph.  German  astronomer _ 1038— 1705 

Eisenhart  (I -zen-hart),  Johann  Friedrich.  German  jurist _ 1720 — 1783 

Eldon  (el'-don),  John  Scott,  Earl  of.  Lord  chancellor  of  England. 1751  -1838 

Elgin  (el’-gin),  James  Bruce,  Earl  of.  British  statesman . ...1811—1863 

Elgin,  Thomas  Bruce,  Earl  of.  British  diidomatist  and  art 

collector _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1766—1841 

Elias  Levita  (e-ll'-ssis  le-vl  -ta).  {Eliah  ben  Ascher  ha  Levi.) 

Jewish  rabbi  and  grammarian _ _ 1472 — 1549 

Elie  de  Beaumont  (e-le  d$k  bo-mbh  ),  Jean  Baptiste  Armand 

Louis  L6once.  French  geologist  and  engineer  of  mines . ...1798 — 1874 

Eliot  (el’-I-iit),  Charles  William.  American  educator  and  author. 1834  - - 

Eliot,  George.  {Mary  Ann  Evans.)  English  novelist _ _ 1819—1880 

Eliot,  John,  Sir.  English  statesman  and  orator _ 1592—1632 


Bom.  Died. 

Eliot,  John.  {Apostle  of  the  Indians.)  English-American  divine.  .1604— 1690 

Eliz  abeth  of  Austria.  Queen  of  France . . . . . 1554—1592 

Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England . . . . 1533—1603 

Elizabeth-Petrowna  (pe-trov’-na).  Empress  of  Russia . 1709—1762 

Ellenborough(eF  ?n  bur-iih),  Edward  Law,  Lord.  Chief  justice 

of  England - - - - - - - - 1750 — 1818 

Ellery  (el’er-I),  William.  American  patriot _ 1727 — 1820 

Ellet  (el'-et),  Charles,  Jr.  American  civil  engineer _ 1810 — 1862 

Ellicott  (el  -I-kot),  Andrew.  American  surveyor-general _ 1754 — 1820 

Elliotsoil  (el'-l-ot-son),  John.  English  physician  and  author. ..1791— 1868 

Elliott,  Ebenezer.  {Corn-Law  Rhymer.)  English  poet _ 1781—1849 

Elliott,  George  Augustus.  British  general  and  governor  of 

Gibraltar. . . . 1717-179# 

Elliott,  Jesse  Duncan.  American  naval  officer _ 1782—1845 

Ellis,  George.  English  writer  and  satirist _ 1753—1815 

Ellis,  Sarah  (Stickney)  Mrs.  English  authoress _ 1812—1872 

Ell§  worth,  E.  E.  Colonel  of  New  York  Zouave  regiment _ 1837 — 1861 

Ellsworth,  Oliver.  Chief  iustice  of  the  United  States . .1745 — 1807 

Ellwood  (el'-wopd),  Thomas.  English  Quaker,  minister  and 

writer _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1639 — 1713 

Elmsley  (elmz'-ll),  Peter.  English  critic  and  scholar . 1773—1825 

El'phinstone,  Mountstuart.  English  historian  and  statesman. ..1779 — 1859 
Elsheimer  (els  -hl-mer),  Adam.  {II  Tedesco.)  German  pain  ter. 1574— 1620 

Elssler  (els'-lpr),  Fanny.  Viennese  danseuse . . . . 1810 — 1884 

Elyot  (el’-I-ot),  Thomas,  Sir.  English  diplomatist  and  lexicog¬ 
rapher  _ 14907-1546 

Elze  (elt'-sph),  Carl  Friedrich.  German  biographer . . . 1821—1889 

El  zevir,  Louis.  {Dutch  Elzevier  or  Elsevier  (el'-zph-ver). 

Dutch  classic  printer  at  Leyden _ _ _ _ 15407-1617 

Em  erson,  Ralph  Waldo.  American  essayist,  poet  and  phil¬ 
osopher  _ _ _ 1803 — 1882 

Emilio  (e-me'-le-5),  Paolo.  {Lat.  Pau  lus  iEmil  ins.)  Italian 

historian _ 14607-1529 

Emmanuel  (em-man'-u-el).  {Port.  Manoel,  ma-no-el.)  {The 

Great.)  King  of  Portugal... _ _ _ 1469 — 1521 

Emmet  (em  -et),  Robert.  Irish  patriot _ _ _ 1778—1803 

Em  mett,  Joseph  K.  American  comedian _ _ _ _  1891 

Empedocles  (em-ped -o-klez).  Greek  philosopher... . lived  b.  c.  4447 

Enambuc,  d’  (de  non-biik  ),  Pierre  Vandrosques,  Diel  d\  French 

mariner  _ 1585—1638 

Encke  (ehk'-ph),  Johann  Franz.  German  astronomer _ _ 1791—1865 

Endicott  (en'-dl-kot),  John.  Colonial  governor  of  Massachu¬ 
setts . . . 15887-1665 

Endlicher  (ent'-lich-pr),  Stephan  Ladislaus.  Hungarian  botan¬ 
ist  ....  . 1804—1849 

Enfantin  (oh-fon-tah’),  Barth61emy  Prosper.  French  socialist.. 1796 — 1864 
Engelbrechtsen  (eng  -el-brecht-spn),  Cornelia.  Dutch  painter.. 1468— 1533 

English  (Ing'-gllsh),  Thomas  Dunn.  American  song  writer. . 1819 — 1902 

English,  William  H.  American  politician _ _ _ 1822 — 1896 

Ennius  (en  -I-us),  Quintus.  Roman  epic  poet _ b.  c.  2397-  169 

Entrecasteaux,  d’  (dohtr-r-kas-to  ),  Joseph  Antoine  Bruni, 

French  navigator _ _ _ _ 1739 — 1793 

Enzina  or  Encina,  dela  (delaen-the-na),  Juan.  Spanish  poet,  14467-15161 
Eon  de  Beaumont,  d’  (de  oh’  deh  b5-moh  ),  Charles  Genevihve 
Louis  Auguste  AndrO  Timothfie.  {Chevalier  d'Eon.)  French 

diplomatist _ _ _ _ _ 1728 — 1810 

Ebtvos  (e  ot-vosh),  Jdsef,  Baron.  Hungarian  novelist . 1813—1871 

Epaminondas  (e-pam-I-non -das).  Theban  statesman  and  gen¬ 
eral.. . . . . . . . b.  c.  4187-  362 

Epictetus  (ep-Ik-te'-tus).  Roman  Stoic  philosopher .  60—  1207 

Epicurus  (ep-i-ku  -rus).  Greek  philosopher . . b.  c.  342—  270 

Epimenides  (ep-I-men  -I-dez).  Cretan  poet  and  prophet. .lived  b.  c.  6007 
Epinay,  d’  (de-pe-ne  ),  Louise  Florence  Pbtronille  dela  Live. 

French  authoress . .  . . , . . . . 1725 — 1783 

Episco  pius,  Simon.  {Bischop.)  Dutch  divine  and  author _ 1583 — 1643 

Erard  (e-rar),  S6bastien.  French  manufacturer  of  pianos _ 1752 — 1831 

Erasmus  (e-raz'-mus),  Desidcrius.  Dutch  scholar  and  author.. 1467— 1536 
Eratosthenes  (er-a-tos'-the-nez).  Greek  geometer  and  astrono¬ 
mer.. . . . . . . . . . B.  c.  276—  196 

Ercilla  y  Zuniga,  de  (de  er-thel’  ya  e  chon'-ye-ga) ,  Alonzo. 

Spanish  epic  poet.. _ _ 1533 _ 1595 

Eric  (er'-Ik).  {The  Red.)  Scandinavian  navigator . . ..lived  1000 

Ericeira  (e-re-sa'-e-ra).  Francisco  Xavier  de  Menezes,  Count 

of.  Portuguese  general  and  author . . . 1673—1743 

Ericsson  (er’-Ik-son),  John.  Swedish  inventor  in  America _ 1803—1889 

Erigena  (e-rlj  -e-na),  Joannes  Scotus.  Irish  philosopher.. . .  875 

Erlach,  d’  (der  -lak  ),  Jean  Louis.  Swiss  general.  Marshal  of 

France  . . . . . . 1595 — 165C 


fate,  fat,  fare,  $miast,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th§re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 
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Born.  Died. 

Erman  (er -man),  Georg  Adolph.  German  physicist . 1806—1877 

Emesti  (er-nes’-tee),  Johann  August.  German  critic  and  philolo¬ 
gist . . . . . . . . . 1707—1781 

Erpe'nius  or  Erpen,  van  (van  er-pen),  Thomas.  Dutch  orien¬ 
talist . . . . . . . _ .  .1584—1624 

Errard  (e-rar  ),  Charles.  French  painter  and  architect . 1606—1689 

Ersch  (ersh),  Johann  Samuel.  German  cyclopedist... . . . 1766 — 1828 

Erskine  (er  -skin),  Ebenezer.  Scottish  seceder,  preacher _ 1680 — 1754 

Erskine,  Thomas,  Baron.  Lord  chancellor  of  England. _ 1750 — 1823 

Erxleben  (er-rkS-lS-bgn),  Johann  Christian  Polycarp.  German 

naturalist _ _ 1744—1777 

Eschenbach,  von  (fon  esh'-cn-bach),  Wolfram.  Early  German 

poet . . . . lived  1200 

Espartero  (es-par-r-te'-r5),  Don  Baldomero.  Spanish  statesman 

and  general . . . . . . . . 1793—1879 

Espronceda,  de  (de  es-pr-ron-tha-tha),  Jose.  Spanish  poet 

and  politician . . . . . . . 1810—1842 

Es'  sex,  Robert  Devereux,  Second  Earl  of.  Earl  marshal  of  Eng¬ 
land . . . . 1567—1601 

Essex,  Robert  Devereux,  Third  Earl  of.  (Son.)  Parliamentary 

general . . . . . . . 1592—1646 

Essex,  Walter  Devereux,  First  Earl  of.  Earl  marshal  of  Ireland.. 15407-1576 
Estaing,  d’  (des-tan'),  Charles  Hector,  Count.  French  admiral. 1729— 1794 
Este(es  -te).  Famous  sovereign  house  of  Italy. 

Esterhazy  (es  -ter-ha-ze).  (Hungarian  Eszterh&zy.)  Noble  fam¬ 
ily  of  Hungary. 

Estienne  (e'-tyen  ).  See  Etienne. 

Estrades,  d’  (des-tr-rad  ),  Godefroi,  Comte.  Marshal  of  France. 1607— 1686 

Estrees,  d’  (des-tr-re),  Victor  Marie,  Due.  French  admiral _ 1660 — 1737 

Etex  (e-teks  ),  Antoine.  French  sculptor  and  architectural  de¬ 
signer  _ (... . . . . . 1808—1888 

Ethelbald  (eth-gl-bald).  King  of  Wessex . . . .  .  880? 

Ethelbert  (eth-el-bert).  King  of  Kent .  545V-616 

Ethelbert.  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons . . . .  866? 

Ethelred  (eth'-el-red),  or  Edelred,  I.  Kingof  Wessex . .  871 

Ethelred  II.  (The  Unready.)  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons .  968—1016 

Ethelwulf  (eth'-el-W<?lf).  King  of  Wessex . . . . . .  858? 

Etherege  (eth'-er-ej),  or  Etheridge,  Sir  George.  English  dram¬ 
atist _ 16367-1690? 

Etienne  (e’-ty-en'),  Charles  Guillaume.  French  dramatist _ 1778 — 1845 

Etienne,  or  Estienne,  Henry  II.  French  printer  and  editor . 1528—1598 

Etienne,  or  Estienne,  Robert  I.  French  printer. . . . 1503—1559 

Ettmiiller  (et  -mel  -er),  Ernst  Moritz  Ludwig.  German  philolo¬ 
gist... . . . . . 1802—1877 

Ettjr  (et'-I),  William.  English  historical  painter . .1787—1849 

Euclid  (yo  -klid)  of  Alexandria.  Greek  geometrician . lived  b.  c.  300 

Euclid  of  Megara.  Greek  philosopher . . . . lived  b.  c.  400 

Eudocia  (yo-do’-shi-h).  Roman  empress . . . . 394?— 461? 

Eudoxus  (yo-doks'-us)  of  Cnidus.  Greek  astronomer _ lived  b.  c.  400 

Eugene  (yo-jen);  Fr.  Eugene  (dh-zhan)  of  Savoy,  Prince. 

Austrian  general _ _ 1663—1736 

Eugenie  (yo-jen'-e  or  dh-zhe-ne  ),  or  Eugenie  Marie  de 

Montijo.  Empress  of  France - - - - - 1826  - 

Eugenius  (y6-je  -nl-us)  IV.,  Gabriele  Condulmero.  Pope . 1383—1447 

Euler  (y6  -ler),  Leonhard.  Swiss  geometer. _ _ _ 1707 — 1783 

Euripides  (yo-rip  -I-dez).  Athenian  tragic  poet - - b.  c.  480—  406 

Eusebius  (yo-se'-bi-us),  Pam'phili.  Bishop  of  Caesarea.. . .270?—  338? 

Eustachius  (y6s-ta'-ki-us),  Bartolommeo.  Italian  anatomist. .1510 — 1574 
Eutropius  (yo-tro'-pi-us)  or  Flavius  Eutropius.  Roman  his¬ 
torian _ _ _ lived  364 

Evald  or  Ewald  (e'-vald)),  Johannes.  Danish  poet. . . 1743—1781 

Evans  (ev  -ans),  Sir  de  Lacy.  British  general . . . . . 1787—1870 

Evans,  Marian.  (George  Eliot.)  English  novelist. - - 1819—1880 

Evans,  Oliver.  American  engineer  and  inventor . . . 1755—1819 

Evans  (lV-ans),  Thomas.  Quaker  preacher  and  author . 1798—1868 

Evarts  (ev'-artz),  William  Maxwell.  American  lawyer  and 

statesman _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1818 — 1901 

Evelyn  (ev'-a-lin),  John.  English  gentleman  and  author _ 1620—1706 

Everdingen,  van  (van  ev’-er-ding-en),  Albert.  Dutch  painter.1621— 1675 
Everett  (ev'-er-gt),  Alexander  Hill.  American  author  and  diplo¬ 
matist _ _ _ _ ...1792—1847 

Everett,  Edward.  (Brother.)  American  orator  and  statesman  ...1794 — 1865 

Evremond  (avr-r-mon).  See  Saint-Evremond . . 1613—1703 

Ewald,  von  (fon  e-valt),  Georg  Heinrich  August.  German  Bib¬ 
lical  critic - - - - . . . 1803  1875 

Ewell  (yo  -el),  Richard  Stoddard.  Confederate  lieutenant-gen¬ 
eral  - - - - --- - - 

Ewing  (yo’-ing),  Thomas.  American  lawyer  and  statesman 

b6il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus, 

-cian,  -tian  =  shg.n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun; 


Bom.  Died. 

Exelmans,  or  Excelmans  (eks-el-m6fi),  Remy  Joseph  Isidore, 

Baron.  Marshal  of  France.. _ _  _  ...  - 1775—1852 

Exmouth  (eks-muth),  Edward  Pellew,  Viscount.  English 

admiral.. . 1757-1833 

Eyck,  van  (vanlk),  Hubert  Flemish  painter _ _ 1366—1426 

Eyck,  van,  Jan.  (Brother.)  (Jan  van  Brugge.)  Flemish  painter..  1390?-1441? 
Eykens,  or  Eyckens  (l-kens),  Pieter.  (The  Elder.)  Flemish 

painter _ 1599—1649 

Eyre  (ar),  Edward  John.  English  explorer  in  Australia. . ...1815  - 

Eytelwein  (I’-tol-wIn),  Johann  Albrecht.  Prussian  engineer  and 

author . . ...1764—1840 

Eze  kiel,  Moses  Jacob.  American  sculptor . 1844  - 

F. 

Faber  (fa'-ber),  Peter  Christian  Frederik.  Danish  poet . 1810—1877 

Faber  (fa'-ber),  George  Stanley.  English  theologian.. _ _ 1773—1854 

Faber  (fa'-ber),  Johann.  (The  Hammer  of  Heretics.)  German 

divine _ _ .1470—1541 

Fabert  (fa-ber-r'),  Abraham.  French  general.  Governor  of  Sedan. 1599 — 1662 
Fabius  (fa'-bl-us).  (Quintus  Fabius  Maximus  Ver-ru-co'-sus.) 

(Cunctator.)  Roman  general.  Opponent  of  Hannibal _  B.  C.2031 

Fabre  (fabr),  Marie  Joseph  Victorin.  French  orator  and  poet _ 1785—1831 

Fabre  dEglantine  (de-glon-ten),  Philippe  Frangois  Nazaire. 

French  Jacobin _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1755 — 1794 

Fabretti  (fa-bret'-e),  Raffaello,  Italian  antiquary . .16197-1700 

Fabriano,  da  (da  fa  bre-a'-nd),  Gentile.  Italian  painter... . 1370 — 1450 

Fabricius  (fa-br-ret’-se-us),  Johann  Christian.  Danish  ento¬ 
mologist  . 1743—1807 

Fabricius.  (Caius  Fabricius  Luscinus.)  Roman  statesman  ..lived  b.c.  280 

Fabrizio  (fa-bret'-se-d),  Girolamo.  Italian  anatomist . ...1537—1619 

Fabroni  (fa-bro'-ne),  Angelo.  Italian  biographer . . 1732—1803 

Fabroni,  Giovanni  Valentino.  Italian  chemist  and  naturalist _ 1752—1822 

Fabvier  (fab-ve-e  ),  Charles  Nicolas,  Baron.  French  general _ 1782—1855 

Facciolati  (fat-gho-la'-te),  or  Facciolato  (fat-ghd-la  -to),  Gia¬ 
como.  Italian  philologist _ _ _ 1682 — 1769 

Fagel  (fag-chel),  Kaspar.  Dutch  statesman . . . . 1629—1688 

Fagius  (fa  -ge-ds),  Paul.  (Bucher.)  German  reformer  . . ...1504—1550 

Fahlcrantz  (fal  -kr-rants),  Karl  Johan.  Swedish  landscape 

painter _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1774—1861 

Fahrenheit  (fa’-ren-hlt),  Gabriel  Daniel.  German  physicist _ 1686—1736 

Fairbairn  (far'-barn),  Sir  William.  Scottish  civil  engineer _ 1789  -1874 

Fair  child,  Lucius.  American  soldier  and  statesman _ 1831 — 1896 

Fairfax,  Edward.  English  poet  and  translator _ _ _  1632 

Fairfax,  Thomas,  Lord.  English  parliamentary  general _ 1611—1671 

Faith  ful,  Emily.  English  lecturer  and  writer _ _ _ _ 1835  1895 

Faithorne  (fa'-thorn),  William.  English  engraver  and  author..  1616?— 1691 

Fakhr-ed-Din  (fachr-ed-den ),  Ad-Razi.  Moslem  doctor. . 1149?-1210 

Falconer  (fawk-ner,  or  faw-ken-er),  Hugh.  Scottish  palaeont¬ 
ologist  . 1808—1865 

Falconer,  William.  Scottish  poet  and  lexicographer... . 17307-1769 

Falconet  (fal-co-ne  ),  Etienne  Maurice.  French  sculptor . ...1716 — 1791 

Falcucci  (fal-kot'-Che),  Niccolo.  Italian  physician  and  writer.. 1350— 1411 

Falieri  (fa-le-a'-re),  Marino.  Doge  of  Venice _ 12747-1355 

Falk,  Johann  Daniel.  German  poet  and  dramatist... _ _ 1768—1826 

Falk,  Johan  Pehr.  Swedish  physician  and  botanist _ 1727 — 1774 

Falkland  (fawk’-land),  Lucius  Cary,  Viscount.  English  secre¬ 
tary  of  state _ _ _  .  _ 1610 — 1643 

Falkner  (fawk  -ner),  Thomas.  English  Jesuit  missionary  to 

Paraguay . . 1710—1784 

Falloppio  (fal-ldp’-e-o),  Gabriello.  Italian  anatomist . 1523—1562 

Falloux,  de  (dgh  fa-16  ),  Frdddric  Alfred  Pierre.  French  author.1811— 1886 
Fal  lows,  Samuel.  English  lexicographer  in  the  United  States; 

bishop  of  Reformed  Episcopal  Church _ 1835  - 

Famin  (fa-mail'),  Stanislas  Marie  Cfoar.  French  historian . 1799—1853 

Faneuil  (fan  -el),  Peter.  Founder  of  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston . 1700—1743 

Fanfani  (fan-fa’-ne),  Pietro.  Italian  philologist . . . 1817—1879 

Fanshawe  (fan-shaw),  Sir  Richard.  English  poet  and  states¬ 
man. . 1608—1666 

Fantoni  (fan-to'-ne),  Giovanni.  Italian  lyric  poet . . ...1755—1807 

Fantuzzi  (fan-tot  -se),  Giovanni,  of  Bologna.  Ital.  biographer. .lived  1780 
Faraday  (far'-a-da),  Michael.  English  chemist  and  electrician.. 1791— 1867 

Farel  (fa-rel  ),  Guillaume.  French  Protestant  reformer . .  1489 — 1565 

Faria-y-Sousa,  de  (de  fa-re-a-e-so'-za),  Manoel.  Portuguese 

historian  and  poet . . . . . . 1590 — 1C69 

Farinato  (fa-re-na'-to),  Paolo.  Italian  painter.. . 1525—1606 

Farinelli  (fa-re-nel  -e),  Carlo.  (Carlo  Broschi.)  Neapolitan 

singer . . . . - . . 1705—1782 

gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel-  d$L 


1820-1872 

1789-1871 


ghin,  bench;  go, 
-tion,  -gion  =  zhun. 
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Farini  {fa-re -ne),  Carlo  Luigi. 
Farnaby  (far  -na-bi),  Tliomas. 
Farnese  (far-nez),  Alessandro. 
Farquhar  (far'-kwar),  George. 


Born.  Died. 

Italian  statesman  and  orator... 18221-1866 
Eng.  teacher  and  grammarian. .15751-1647 

Duke  of  Parma. . 1546—1592 

Irish  dramatist _ _ 1678—1707 

Farragut  (far  -a~gut),  David  Glasco.  American  admiral . 1801—1870 

Far  rar,  Frederick  William.  (Canon  Farrar.)  English  divine 

and  author . . - . . 1831—1903 

Farwharson  (far-hwur-son),  Scottish  mathematician _ _ 1739 

Fatio  deDuillers  (fa-te-o  de  dwe-ye),  Nicolas.  Swiss  geometer  1664— 1753 

Fauche  (fosh),  Hippolyte.  French  Oriental  scholar _ _ _ 1797—1869 

Faucher  (fo-she),  C6sar  and  Constantin.  ( Twin  brothers.)  Fr. 

generals .  Executed. . 1759—1815 

Faucher,  L6on.  French  political  economist  and  writer.. . ...1803—1854 

Faugere  (fo-zher-r  ),  Arnaud  Prosper.  French  litterateur. . 1810—1887 

Faujas  de  Saint  Fond  (fo-zha'  deh  sah-fon),  BarthSlemi.  Fr. 

geologist  and  traveler _ 1741—1819 

Faure  (for),  Francois  Felix.  President  of  France . 1840—1899 

Fauriel  (fo-re-el  ),  Claude  Charles.  French  critic  and  philologist,  1772—1844 

Faust  (fOWSt),  or  Faus  tUS,  Dr.  Johann.  German  alchemist _ 14801-1538 

Faust  (fOWSt),  or  Fust,  Johann.  German  inventor  of  printing... -  1460 

Favart  (fa-  var-r  ),  Marie  Justine  Benoite.  French  actress  _.  ..1727 — 1772 
Favre  (favr),  Jules  Claude  Gabriel.  French  advocate  and  poli¬ 
tician.. _ _ 1809—1880 

Favre,  Pierre.  French  Jesuit,  companion  of  Loyola . . . 1506—1546 

Faw  §$tt,  Edgar.  American  novelist . . . . . 1847—1904 

Fawcett,  Henry.  English  political  economist . . . ..1833—1884 

Fawkes  (fawks),  Guy.  English  conspirator . . . .  1606 

Faxardo.  See  Saavedra  y  Faxardo,  Diego . . . 1584—1648 

Fayolle  (fa-yol'),  Francois  Joseph  Marie.  French  critic  and 

musician . . . . . . . . . .1774—1852 

Fazy  (fa-ze  ),  Jean  Jacques.  Swiss  statesman  and  journalist _ 1796—1878 

Fearne  (fern),  Charles.  English  jurist  and  law-writer. . ...1749 — 1794 

Fech  ner,  Gustav  Theodor.  German  naturalist  and  poet _ _ 1801 — 1887 

Fecht'er,  Charles  Albert.  English  actor.. . . . ..1824—1879 

Feckenham,  de  (de  fek'-en-am),  John.  Eng.  Catholic  theologian. 15161-1585 

Federici  (fe-de-re  -Che),  Camillo.  Italian  dramatist . 1749—1802 

Fedor  (fed  -or).  See  Feodor. 

Fee  (fe),  Antoine  Laurent  Apollinaire.  French  botanist _ 1789 — 1874 

Fein  (fin),  Eduard.  German  jurist  and  law-writer _ _ 1813—1857 

Feitama  (fi-ta-ma),  Sibrand.  Dutch  dramatist . . . . 1694—1758 

Feith  (fit),  Everard.  Dutch  antiquarian  and  writer . . . 1597 — 1625 

Feith,  Rhijnvis.  Dutch  poet  and  writer . . . 1753 — 1824 

Felibien  (fe-le-be-an),  Andr6.  French  architect  and  art-writer  ..1619— 1695 
Felice  (fe-le'-§he),  Fortunato Bartolommeo.  Italian  cyclopedist.1723— 1789 
Fellowes  (fel'-loz),  Sir  Charles.  English  antiquary  and  traveler. 1799— 1860 
Fenelon  (fe-ncb-lon  ),  Francois  de  Salignac  de  la  Mothe  (or 

Lamotte),  Archbishop  of  Cambray.  French  prelate  and  author.1651— 1715 

Fenton  (fen’-ton),  Edward.  English  naval  officer _ 15501-1603 

Fenton,  Elijah.  English  poet  and  prose-writer _ _ _ 1683 — 1730 

Fenwick,  Sir  John.  English  conspirator.  Executed . . . — —  1697 

Feodor  (fe  -6-dor)  I.  (Ivanovitcb.)  Czar  of  Russia . ...15571-1598 

Ferdinand  (fer  -di-nand)  I.  Emperor  of  Germany . .1503—1564 

Ferdinand  II.  Emperor  of  Germany . . . . .1578 — 1637 

Ferdinand  III.  Emperor  of  Germany.. . . . 1608—1657 

Ferdinand  IV.  King  of  Castile  and  Leon... . 1285—1312 

Ferdinand  IV.  King  of  Naples.  Afterward  Ferdinand  I.  King  of 

the  Two  Sicilies _ _ _ _ _ _ 1751—1825 

Ferdinand  V.  King  o  ' Castile.  {The  Catholic) _ _ 1452—1516 

Ferdinand  VI.  King  of  Spain.  {The  Wise).. . 1713-1759 

Ferdinand  VII.  King  of  Spain . . . . 1784—1833 

Fer  guson,  Adam.  Scottish  philosopher  and  historian _ _ 1723—1816 

Ferguson,  James.  Scottish  astronomer  and  mechanician _ 1710—1776 

Ferguson,  Samuel.  Irish  poet  and  antiquary . . 1810—1886 

Fergusson  (fer  -gus-son),  James.  Scottish  architect _ _ 1808—1886 

Ferishtah  (f  er'-isb-ta).  {Mohammed  Kdsim.)  Persian  historian.  15701-1623 
Fermat,  de  (debt  fer-ma  ),  Pierre.  French  lawyer  and  mathema¬ 
tician  _ _ _ _ _ 1601 — 1665 

Fernandez  (fer-nan'-dez),  Juan.  Spanish  navigator . 1526—1576 

Femel  (fer-nel  ),  Jean.  {The  Modern  Galen.)  French  physician,  1497—1558 

Fernkorn  (f  ern'-korn),  Anton  Dominik.  German  sculptor . 1813—1878 

Ferracino  (fer-ra-che'-no),  Bartolommeo.  Italian  inventor _ 1692—1777 

Ferr and  (f  e-ron ' ) ,  Antoine  Francois  Claude,  Count.  French  writer 1751— 1825 

Ferreira  (fer-ra'-e-ra),  Antonio.  Portuguese  poet _ 1528—1569 

Ferreras.de  (de  fer-ra  -ras),  Juan.  Spanish  historian.. . 1652—1735 

Ferry  (fe-re  ),  Jules  Francois  Camille.  French  statesman _ 1832—1893 

Fersen,  von  (fon  f  er'-zen),  Axel,  Count.  Swedish  field-marshal,  1755—1810 
Fessenden  (fes -sen-den),  Thomas  Green.  American  editor  and 

author . 1771-1837 


Born.  Died. 

Fessenden,  William  Pitt.  American  statesman . . . .1806—1869 

Fessler  (f  es  -ler),  Ignfic  Aurelius.  Hungarian  historian... . .1756—1839 

Feti  (fe  -te),  Domenico.  {II  Mantuano.)  Italian  painter _ 1589—1624 

Fetis  (fe-tes  ),  Francois  Joseph.  Belgian  composer  and  critic  ...1784—1871 
Feuerbach  (f6i -er-bach),  Paul  Johann  Anselm.  German  jurist 

and  reformer _ _ _ _ _ _ 1775 — 1833 

Feuillet  (fdh-ye),  Octave.  French  novelist. _ _ 1821 — 1890 

Feval  (fe-val  ),  Paul  Henri  Corentin.  French  novelist.. . .1817 — 1887 

Feydeau  (fa-do  ),  Ernest  Aim6.  French  author . . .1821 — 1873 

Fichte  (fich'-teh),  Immanuel  Hermann.  German  philosopher 1797 — 1879 

Fichte,  Johann  Gottlieb.  {Father.)  German  metaphysician _ 1762 — 1814 

Ficino  (fe-§he  -n6),  Marsilio.  Italian  philosopher _ _ 1433—1499 

Fick  (fik),  Adolf.  German  biologist . . . . . 1829  - 

Field,  Charles  W.  American  Confederate  general.. . 1828—1892 

Field  (f  eld),  Cyrus  West.  American  merchant  and  originator  of 

Atlantic  submarine  telegraph.. _ _ _ _ 1819 — 1892 

Field,  David  Dudley.  {Brother.)  American  jurist _ 1805—1894 

Field,  Eugene.  American  poet  and  journalist _ _ _ _ 1850—1895 

Field,  Kate.  American  lecturer  and  journalist _ ..1840—1896 

Field,  Stephen  J.  Associate  justice  of  supreme  court  U.  S.  A . 1816—1899 

Fielding  (feld  -ing),  Antony  Vandyke  Copley.  English  painter. .1787—1855 

Fielding,  Henry.  English  novelist _ _ _ 1707—1754 

Fields  (feeldz),  James  Thomas.  American  publisher  and  poet. ..1817—1881 
Fiennes  (fe-enz),  William,  Lord  Say  and  Sele.  English  states¬ 
man  . .1582-1662 

Fieschi  (fe-es'-ke),  Joseph  Marie.  Corsican  conspirator _ 1790 — 1836 

Fiesco  (fe-es'-ko),  Giovanni  Luigi,  Ct.  of  Lavagna.  Genoese  con¬ 
spirator _ _ _ _ _ _ _  15231-1547 

Fieso’e,  da  (da  fe-a  -SO-le),  Frate Giovanni  Angelico.  {Fra  Ange¬ 
lico  or  Beato  Angelico.)  Italian  painter.. _ _ 1387 — 1455 

Figueras  y  Moracas  (fe-ga-ras  e  mo-ra-kas),  Estanislao. 

Spanish  statesman _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1819 — 1882 

Figueroa,  de  (de  fe'-ge-ro'-a),  Francisco.  {The  Divine.)  Spanish 

poet _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1540 — 1620 

Figuier  (fe-ge-e  ),  Guillaume  Louis.  French  chemist. . .1819—1894 

Filangieri  (fe-lan-je-a-re),  Gaetano.  Italian  publicist . 1752—1788 

Filelfo  (fe-lel  -fo),  Francesco.  Italian  philologist  and  poet _ 1398 — 1483 

Filicaja,  da  (da  fe-le-ka'-ya),  Vincenzo.  Florentine  lyric  poet. .1642—1707 
Fillmore  (fil'-mor),  Millard.  Thirteenth  president  of  the  United 

States.... . . . 1800—1874 

Filon  (fe-long  ),  Pierre  Marie  Augustin.  French  historian . 1841—1875 

Fine  (fen),  Oronce.  French  mathematician  and  inventor . 1494—1555 

Finggal  (fin-gul).  {Fin  Mac  Cumhel.)  KingofMorven .  282  — 

Finlay  (fln'-ll),  George.  British  historian  of  Greece _ 1799—1875 

Fiorillo  (fe -O-reP -16),  Johann  Dominik.  German  artist  and  art 

writer . 1748—1821 

Firdausi  Tusi  (feer-dow'-see  too-see),  or  Firdusi  (fer-do'-se). 

{Abd-l-Kdsim  Hasan-ibn-Sharaf  Shdh.)  Persian  poet _  9401-1020 

Firenzuola  (fe-ren-zo-o -la),  Agnolo.  Italian  poet  and  drama¬ 
tist . 1493—1545 

Firmin  (fer -min),  Thomas.  English  philanthropist _ _ 1632—1697 

Fischart  (fish'-art),  Johann.  {Mentzer.)  German  satirist _ 15451-1589 

Fischer  (fish -or),  Kuno  (Ernst  Kuno  Berthold).  German  phil¬ 
osopher  _ 1824  - 

Fish  (fish),  Hamilton.  American  secretary  of  state  . . . 1808—1893 

Fisher,  John.  English  bishop,  executed . .1459—1535 

Fiske  (flsk),  John.  American  philosopher  and  author. . 1842—1901 

Fitch  (fich),  John.  American  steamboat  inventor _ _ .1743—1798 

Fitzgerald  (fits-jer'-eld),  Edward,  Lord.  Irish  revolutionist.. .1763— 1798 

Fitzherbert  (fits-her  -bort),  Anthony,  Sir.  English  lawyer . 1470 — 1538 

Fitzroy  (fits-roi  ),  Robert.  English  rear  admiral  and  meteorolo¬ 
gist  . 1. . . . 1805—1865 

Fizeau  (fe-zo  ),  Hippolyte  Louis.  French  scientist . . ...1819  - 

Flacourt  de  (deh  fla-kor  ),  Etienne.  French  commander  of 

Madagascar . . . 1607—1660 

Flagg,  Edmund.  American  lawyer  and  author . 1815  - - 

Flagg,  Wilson.  American  naturalist  and  author.. . J _ 1805 — 1884 

Flahaut  de  la  Billarderie  (fla-o'  deh  la  be-yard-re  ),  Auguste 

Charles  Joseph,  Count.  French  statesman  and  general _ 1785—1870 

Flaminio  (fla-me'-ne-o),  Marcantonio.  Italian  Latin  poet . 1498—1550 

Flammarion  (fla-ma-re-on),  Camille.  French  astronomer  and 

author . . . J . 1842  - 

Flamsteed  (fiam  -sted),  John.  First  English  astronomer  royal. .1646 — 1719 
Flandin  (flon-dan  },  Eugene  Napol6on.  French  painter  and 

antiquary ... . _ . _ . . . . . .1809—1876 

Flandrin  (flon-dran),  Jean  Hippolyte.  French  historical 

painter.... ______ . . . _ . 1809—1864 

Flaubert  (flo-ber),  Gustav.  French  novelist _ _ ...1821 — 1880 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rdle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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Born.  Died. 

Flax  man,  John.  English  sculptor . . 1755—1826 

Fiddlier  (fl.e-Sh.e-e  ),  Esprit.  French  preacher,  orator,  and 

author . . . . . . . 1632—1710 

Fleetwood  (fleet -wood),  Charles.  English  general... . . .  1692 

Fleischer  (fli  -shor),  Heinrich  Leberecht.  German  orientalist... 1801— 1888 

Flem  ing,  John.  Scottish  naturalist . 1785—1857 

Flemming,  Paul.  German  poet . . . . . 1609—1640 

Fletch  er,  Andrew.  (Fletcher  of  Saltoun.)  Scottish  orator.. . 1655—1716 

Fletcher,  John.  English  dramatist  and  poet.  Colleague  of  Beau¬ 
mont . . . 1579—1625 

Fletcher,  John  William.  Swiss  divine  in  England _ _ 1729 — 1785 

Fleurieu,  de  (deh  flfih-re-fih'),  Charles  Pierre  Claret,  Count. 

French  hydrographer  and  statesman _ _ _ 1 _ 1738—1810 

Fleury  (fid-re'),  Claude,  Abb6.  French  ecclesiastic  and  author. .1640 — 1723 
Fleury  de  (deh  fld-re  ),  Antoine  Hercule,  Cardinal.  French 

statesman . 1653—1743 

Fliedner  (fled  -ngr).  Theodor.  German  philanthropist . 1800—1864 

Flint,  Austin.  American  physician  and  medical  writer _ _ 1812—1886 

Flint,  Austin,  Jr.  (Son.)  Am.  physician  and  medical  writer _ 1836  — — 

Flood  (flud),  Henry.  Irish  orator _ _ _ 1732—1791 

Flor  ence,  William  Jermyn.  American  actor . . 1831—1891 

Florez  (flo'-reth),  Francisco  Henriquez.  Spanish  monk  andhis- 

torian... . . 1701—1773 

Florian,  de  (deh  flo-re-on  ),  Jean  Pierre  Claris.  French  novelist. 1755 — 1794 
Florida-Blanca  (flo-re-tha-blan'-ka),  Jos6  Moflino,  Count  of. 

Spanish  statesman . . 1729—1808  > 

Florio  (flo -rl-o),  John.  (The  Resolute.)  English  philologist _ 15537-1625 

Floris  (flo'-ris),  Corneille.  (De  Vriendt.)  Flemish  painter _ 1518—1575 

Flotow,  von  (fon  flo  -to),  Friedrich  Ferdinand  Adolf,  Count.  Ger¬ 
man  composer _ _ _ _ _ _ 1812 — 1883 

Flourens  (flo-ron  ),  Marie  Jean  Pierre.  French  physiologist _ 1794—1867 

Flu  gel  (fle'-gel),  Gustav  Leberecht.  German  oriental  scholar.. 1802— 1870 

Fliigel,  Johann  Gottfried.  German  lexicographer.. _ _ 1788 — 1855 

Foggini  (fod-jee'-nee),  Pietro  Francesco.  Italian  scholar  and 

librarian  of  the  Vatican _ _ _ 1713 — 1783 

Foglietta  (fol-yet-ta),  Uberto.  Italian  historian . . . 1518—1581 

Folard,  de  (deh  fo-lar’),  Jean  Charles.  French  tactician _ 1669—1752 

Foley  (fo'-ll),  Thomas,  Sir.  English  admiral _ _ _ 1757 — 1833 

F61ger,  Charles  James.  American  politician.. . . 1818 — 1884 

Folz  or  Volz  (folts),  Hans.  German  poetand  Protestant  reformer,  14707-1490? 
Fonblanque  (fon-blank  ),  Albany  William.  English  journalist. 1793— 1872 
Fonblanque,  John  de  Grenier.  English  lawyer  and  law-writer... 1760— 1837 

Fonfrede  (fon-fred),  Jean  Baptiste  Boyer.  French  Girondist _ 1766—1793 

Fonseca,  da  (da  fon-sa-ka),  Deodoro,  General,  first  president  of 


the  republic  of  Brazil . . . . . . ..1827 — 1892 

Fonseca,  de  (de  fon-sa  -ka),  Eleonore  Pimentel,  Marchioness. 

Neapolitan  journalist  and  martyr . . . . 1768—1799 

Fontaine  (f5n-ten  ),  Alexis.  French  geometer . . 17057-1771 

Fontaine,  Jean  de  la.  See  La  Fontaine. 

Fontaine,  Pierre  Frangois  Leonard.  French  architect . . 1762—1853 

Fontana  (fon-ta'-na) ,  Domenico.  Italian  architect  and  engineerl540?-1614 

Fontana,  Felice.  Italian  philosopher  and  naturalist . . . 1730—1805 

Fontane  (fon-tan  ),  Marius.  French  historian.. . . 1838  - — - 


Fontanes,  de  (deh  fon-tan  ),  Louis,  Count.  French  statesman. .1757 — 1821 
Fontanini  (fon-ta-ne  -ne),  Giusto.  Italian  critic  and  antiquary. 1666— 1736 
Fontenay,  de  (dehfont-n6'),  Jean  Baptiste Belin.  French painterl654— 1715 
Fontenelle,  de  (deh  font-nel  ),  Bernard  le  Bovier.  French 


writer _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1657 — 1757 

FQOte,  Andrew  Hull.  American  rear-admiral _ _ _ _ 1806—1863 

Foote,  Henry  Stuart.  American  politician _ 1800—1880 

Foote,  Samuel.  English  comedian _ _ 1720 — 1777 

Forbes  (forbz),  Edward.  English  naturalist.. . 1815 — 1854 

Forbes,  John,  Sir.  British  physician  and  medical  writer . 1787—1861 

Forbin,  de  (deh  for-ban  ),  Claude.  French  admiral . . 1656—1733 

Forbonnais,  de  (deh  for-bo-ne  ),  Frangois  Veron.  French  finan¬ 
cier . . . . . . . . . . ...1722 — 1800 

Force,  Peter.  American  journalist  and  historical  compiler . 1790—1868 

*  Forcellini  (for-ghel-le'-ne),  Egidio.  Italian  lexicographer _ 1688 — 1768 

Ford  (ford),  John.  English  dramatist . . . ..1586—1639? 

Fordyce  (for-dls  ),  David.  Scottish  moralist . . .1711—1751 

For  rest,  Edwin.  American  tragedian... . . . . . ..1806—1872 

Forrest,  Nathan  B.  American  Confederate  general  and  railroad 

president . . . . 1821—1877 

Forskal  (for-r-skol),  Pehr.  Swedish  naturalist. . 1736—1763 

Fors  ter,  John.  English  author  and  editor . . 1812—1876 

Forster,  Johann  Reynolds.  German  naturalist. . 1729—1798 

For  tune,  Robert.  British  traveler  in  China . . 1813—1880 

Foscari  (fos-ka-re),  Francesco.  Doge  of  Venice . . 1372—1457 
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Born.  Died, 

Foscarini  (fos-ka-re -ne),  Marco.  Italian  author  and  statesman. 16 96— 1763 

Foscolo  (fos'-ko-lo),  Ugo.  Italian  poet  and  prose-writer _ 17787-1827 

Fos  ter,  Charles.  Secretary  of  U.  S.  Treasury . . . 1828  — — - 

Foster,  John  G.  American  general _ _ _ _ ...1824 — 1874 

Forsyth’,  John.  American  diplomatist . 1780 — 1841 

Fouche'  (fo-she'),  Joseph,  Duke  of  Otranto.  French  Jacobin _ 1763 — 1820 

Foulon  (fo-lon),  Joseph  Frangois.  French  controller  of  finance.1715 — 1789 
Fouque  (fo-ke  ),  Henri  Auguste,  Baron  de  la  Motte.  Prussian 

general . . . . . . . . ...1698—1774 

Fouque.  German  author.  See  La  Motte-Focqu£ _ 1777 — 1843 

Fouquier-Tinville  (fo-ke-e  '-tan-vel  ),  Antoine  Quentin.  French 

Jacobin . . . . 1747—1795 

Fourcroy,  de  (deh  for-r-kr-rwa  ),  Antoine  Frangois.  French 

chemist . . . . 1755—1809 

Fourier  (fo-re-e  ),  Frangois  Charles  Marie.  French  socialist _ 1772—1837 

Fourier,  Jean  Baptiste  Joseph,  Baron.  French  mathematician. ..1768 — 1830 

Fourmont  (for-r-mon  ),  Etienne.  French  orientalist . 1683—1745 

Fournier,  Pierre  Simon  French  engraver  and  author . ...1712—1768 

Fow  ler,  Orson  Squire.  American  phrenologist... . . 1809 — 1887 

Fox,  Charles  James.  English  orator  and  statesman.. . . . 1749—1806 

Fox,  George.  English  founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends  or 

Quakers . . . 1624—1690 

Fox,  John.  English  reformer.  Author  of  Book  of  Martyrs . ...1517 — 1587 

Foy  (fwa),  Maximilien  S6bastien.  French  general  and  orator _ 1775 — 1825 

Fracastoro  (fra-kas-to -ro),  Girolamo.  Italian  physician  and 

poet . . ...1483—1553 

Fraccaroli  (frak-a-ro  -le),  Innocenzo.  Italian  sculptor _ 18047-1882 

Francesca,  della  (del  -a  fran-ghes -ka),  Pietro.  Italian 

P  ain  ter - - - - - - 14007-14931 

Franceschini  (fran-ches-kee  -nee),  Marcantonio.  Italian  his¬ 
torical  painter.. _ _ _ _ _ 1648 — 1728 

Francia  (fran'-gha),  Francesco.  (Francesco  Raibolini.)  Italian 

Painter . . . 14507-1518 

Francia  (fran'-se-a),  Josh Gaspar  Rodriguez.  Dictator  of  Para¬ 
guay  . . 17577-1840 

Francis  (fran'-sis),  Fr.  Frangois  (fr-ron-swa),  I.  King  of 

France.... . . . .1494—1547 

Francis,  Oer.  Franz  (frants),  II.  Joseph  Karl.  Emperor  of 

Germany,  and  Francis  I.  of  Austria . . . . 1768 — 1835 

Francis,  John  Wakefield.  American  physician  and  writer _ 1789 — 1861 

Francis  de  Sales  (deh  sal  ).  Saint.  French  Bishop  of  Geneva.. .1567—1622 

Francis  Joseph,.  Emperor  of  Austria _ _ _ _ _ .1830  - - 

Francis,  Saint.  Italian  friar.  Founder  of  the  order  of  Francis¬ 
cans... . ,...1182—1228 

Francis,  Sir  Philip.  British  statesman  and  writer... . . . 1740 — 1818 

Franck  (fronk),  Adolphe.  French  editor  and  philosopher . ...1809 — 1893 

Frangois  de  Neufchateau  (fron-swa  deh  nflh-sha-t5  '),  Nico¬ 
las  Louis,  Comte.  French  poet  and  politician... _ _ 1750 — 1828 

Francowitz  (frank  -6-wits),  Mathias  Flach.  (Flacius  Tllyricus.) 

German  theologian. . . . . . . . . 15207-1575 

Francucci  (fran-k6t’-ghe),  Innocenzio.  (Innocenzio  da  Imola.) 

Italian  painter _ _ ...14807-1550 

Frank  (frank),  Johann  Peter.  German  physician  and  writer _ 1745—1821 

Franklin  (frank'-lin,  Benjamin.  American  philosopher  and 

statesman _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1706 — 1790 

Franklin,  Sir  John.  English  arctic  explorer . . ..1786—1847 

Franklin,  William.  Tory  Governor  of  New  Jersey.. . 1729 — 1813 

Franklin,  William  Buel.  American  general _ 1823  - 

Franscini  (fran-she'-ne),  Stefano.  Swiss  statistician . . 1796 — 1857 

Franz  (frants),  Robert.  German  song-writer _ _ ..1815 — 1892 

Franzen  (frant-yn),  Frans  Michael.  Swedish  poet .  1772—1847 

Fraser  (fra-zer).  James  Baillie.  Scottish  traveler  and  writer _ 1783—1856 

Fraser,  Simon.  British  general  in  the  American  revolution _ _  1777 

Frauenlob  (frow  -gn-lop).  (Heinrich  von  Meissen.)  German 

poet _ 1318 

Fraunhofer,  von  (fon  frown -ho-fer),  Joseph.  Bavarian  op¬ 
tician  _ _ _ _ _ 1787 — 1826 

Frayne,  Frank  T.  American  actor . . . . . 1839 — 1891 

Frazee’,  John.  American  sculptor _ 1790—1852 

Fra  zer,  Persifer.  American  chemist... _ _ _ _ _ .1844  - 

Frederick  (fred -gr-ik)  I.  (Barbarossa.)  Emperor  of  Germany,  1121— 1190 
Frederick  William.  (The  Great  Elector.)  Elector  of  Branden¬ 
burg  and  founder  of  the  Prussian  monarchy.. . . 1620—1688 

Frederick  I.  First  King  of  Prussia _ _ _ 1657 — 1713 

Frederick  II.  (Frederick  the  Great.). . 1712—1788 

Frederick  William  I.  (Father  of  Frederick  the  Great) . 1688—1740 

Frederick  William  II.  (Nephew  of  Frederick  the  Great.) _ 1744 — 1797 

Frederick  William  III.  Founder  of  the  Zollverein.. . 1770—1840 


bdil,  bdy;  pdut,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  <fcc.  =  bgl,  del. 
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Frederick  William  IV. . . 1795-1861 

Frederick  Charles  Nicholas.  Prince  of  Prussia  and  general... 1828— 1885 

Frederick  William.  (Frederick  III.)  Emperor  of  Germany 1831 — 1888 

Freeman  (fre'-man).  Edward  Augustus.  English  historian . . 1823—1892 

Fregoso  (fre-go-§o).  The  name  of  a  distinguished  Genoese  fam¬ 
ily  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Freiligrath  (HT-le-grat),  Ferdinand.  German  poet . 1810—1876 

Freind  (frend),  John.  English  physician  and  medical  writer _ 1675—1728 

Fre  linghuysen,  Theodore.  American  statesman . 1787—1862 

Frelinghuysen,  Frederick  Theodore.  {Nephew.)  American 

statesman _ _ . . . . 1817 — 1885 

Fremont  (fre-mont),  John  Charles.  American  explorer  and 

general . 1813—1890 

Fremy  (fre-me  ),  Edmond.  French  chemist.. . . . 1814  — — 

Freneau  (fre-no  ),  Philip.  American  poet  and  journalist . 1752 — 1832 

Frere  (frar),  Charles  ThSodore.  French  painter . ..1815—1888 

Frere  (frer),  Sir  Henry  Bartle  Edward,  Bart.  Eng.  colonial  states¬ 
man.. . . . 1815—1834 

Freret  (fre-re  ),  Nicolas.  French  antiquary  and  critic... . 1688—1749 

Freron  (fre-ron),  Elie  Catharine.  French  critic _ 1719—1776 

Freron,  Louis  Stanislas.  {Son.)  French  Jacobin. . 1765 — 1802 

Freseobaldi  (fres-ko-bal-de),  Girolamo.  Italian  organist  and 

composer  _ _ ..15877-1655? 

Fresenius  (fra-ze’-ne-Qs),  Karl  Remigius.  German  chemist _ 1818—1897 

Fresnel  (fre-nel),  Augustin  Jean.  French  optician  and  geometer. 1788— 1827 

Freundweiler  (frbint'-vi-ler),  Henri.  Swiss  painter . 1755—1795 

Frey  (frl),  Johann  Jakob.  Swiss  engraver _ 1681—1752 

Freycinet,  de  (fre-se-ne  ),  Louis  Claude  Desaulses.  French  navi¬ 
gator . . . . . . . . . ...1779—1842 

Fr  ey  tag  (fri'-tagch),  Georg  Wilhelm  Friedrich.  German  orien¬ 
talist. . . . 1788—1861 

Freytag,  Gustav.  German  dramatist . 1816—1895 

Frezier  (fre-ze-e),  AmSdSe  Francois.  French  engineer  and 

traveler  . . . . . . . . . 1682—1773 

Friedrich  (fr-red'-rich),  Friedrich.  German  novelist.. . 1828  - 

Fries  (fres),  Elias  Magnus.  Swedish  botanist  and  orator . . 1794 — 1878 

Fries,  Jakob  Friedrich.  German  philosopher _ _ _ 1773 — 1843 

Fries,  Jean.  Swiss  philologist.. . 1505—1565 

Frisch  (frish),  Johann  Leonhard.  German  philologist  and  natu¬ 
ralist _ _ _ _ _ _ 1666 — 1743 

Frischlin  (frlsh-leen  ),  Nicodemus.  German  satirist  and  poet. .1547 — 1590 

Frisi  (fre'-§e),  Paolo.  Italian  mathematician _ 1728 — 1784 

Frith  (frith),  William  Powell.  English  historical  painter. . 1819  - 

Froben  (fro-ben),  Johann.  German  printer _ _ .1460—1527 

Frobisher  (frob'-ish-pr),  Sir  Martin.  English  navigator.. . 15367-1594 

Frochot  (fro-sho  ),  Nicolas  ThSrbse  Benoit,  Count.  French  ad¬ 
ministrator  . . . . . . . . . 17577-1828 

Froebel  (fro'-bel),  Friedrich.  German  originator  of  the  “kinder¬ 
garten”  . . . . . 1782-1852 

Froebel,  Julius.  {Nephew.)  German  traveler  and  writer _ 1806 — 1893 

Froila  (fro -e-la,  or  frdi -l?t)  I.  King  of  Spain. .  722—  768 

Froissart  (frois'-art),  Jean.  French  historian . . . ...1337—1410? 

Fromentin  (fro -mon-tan'),  Eugbne.  French  painter _ 1820—1876 

Frontenac,  de  (fron  -te-nak),  Louis  de  Baude,  Count.  French 

governor  of  Canada . . _ _ _ 1620—1698 

Frothingham,  Octavius  Brooks.  American  Unitarian  divine  and 

writer _ 1822 — 1895 

Froude  (frod),  James  Anthony.  English  historian.. . . 1818  1894 

Frugoni  (fr6-go  -ne),  Carlo  Innocenzio.  Italian  poet . .1692—1768 

Fry,  Elizabeth  (Gurney).  English  philanthropist _ _ 1780 — 1845 

Fry,  James  Barnet.  American  general.. . . 1827 — 1894 

Fryxell  (fruks'-el),  Anders.  Swedish  historian . . . ...1795 — 1881 

Fuad  Pasha  (fo  -<id  pa-sha  ).  Turkish  general.:. _ _ — 18147-1869 

Fuca,  de  (de  fo'-ka),  Juan.  {Apostolos  Valerianos.)  Greek  naviga¬ 
tor  _ _ _  1602? 

Fuchs,  von  (fon  fQks),  Johann  Nepomuk.  German  chemist. . 1774—1856 

Fuchs,  von,  Leonhard.  German  botanist . 1501—1566 

Fuentes,  de  (de  fwen'-tes),  Pedro  Henriquez  d’Azevedo,  Count. 

Spanish  general . . . . . 1560 — 1643 

Fuller  (ful'-?r),  Andrew.  English  Baptist  divine.. . 1754—1815 

Fuller,  Sarah  Margaret,  Countess  D’Ossoli.  American  authoress.  1810— 1850 

Fuller,  Melville  W.  Chief  Justice  United  States . . . 1833  - - 

Fuller,  Thomas.  English  divine  and  author . . . . 1608—1661 

Fulton,  Robert.  American  engineer  and  inventor . . . 1765 — 1815 

Furness  (fur-nes),  William  Henry.  American  Unitarian  writer. 1802— 1867 

Fiirst  (f erst),  Julius.  German  orientalist _ _ 1805—1873 

Fuseli  (fu  -ze-11),  John  Henry.  Swiss  painter  in  England _ 1741—1825 

Fyt,  or  Feydt  (fit),  Jan.  Dutch  painter  of  still  life . . 1625—1671 


Gr. 


Born.  Died. 

Gaal  (gal),  Barendt.  Dutch  landscape  painter _ 1650—1671 

Gaal  (gal),  Joseph.  Hungarian  novelist  and  poet _ _ ...1811—1808 

Gabaret  (gab-a-ret ), - .  French  commodore _ _ _  1698 

Gabb,  William  More.  American  paleontologist  and  geologist . 1839 — 1878 

Gabbiani  (gab-e-a-ne),  Antonio  Domenico.  Italian  engraver  and 

painter.. - - - - - - - - - 1652 — 172# 

Gabelentz,  von  der  (fon  der  ga-beh-lents),  Hans  Conon.  Ger¬ 
man  philologist _ _ _ _ _ _ _ ...1807 — 1874 

Gaboriau  (ga-bo-re-o),  Emile.  French  author . . . . 18347-1873 

Gabourd  (ga-bor-r  ),  AmSdee.  French  historian . 18057-1867 

Gabriel  (ga-bre-el ),  Jacques  Ange.  French  engineer  and  archi¬ 
tect... . . . 17107-1782 

Gabrielli  (ga-bre-el-e),  Catarina.  Italian  singer . 1730—179# 

Gachardt  (ga-shar-r  ),  Louis  Prosper.  Belgian  archivist  and 

author _ _ 1800— 1885 

Gacon  (ga-koh  ),  Francois.  French  poet  and  satirist . . . 1667—1725 

Gaddi  (gad -e),  Angelo.  Italian  painter. . . . . 13247-1387 

Gaddi,  Taddeo.  {Father.)  Florentine  painter . 13007-13527 

Gade  (ga  -deh),  Niels  Wilhelm.  Danish  musician _ _ _ 1817 — 1890 

Gadsden  (gadz  -den),  Christopher.  American  patriot _ 1724—1805 

Gadsden,  James.  {Grandson.)  American  soldier  and  diplomatist,  1788— 1858 

Gaertner.  See  Gaktneb . 1732—1791 

Gage,  Thomas.  British  general  in  America _ 1721—1787 

Gahn  (gan),  Joseph  Gottlieb.  Swedish  mineralogist. _ _ 1745—1813 

Gail  lard  (ga-yar-r),  Gabriel  Henri.  French  historian . . 1726—1806 

Gaines  (ganz),  Edmund  Pendleton.  American  general _ 1777 — 1849 

Gaines,  Myra  Clark.  American  heiress  and  litigant _ _ 1805—188# 

Gainsborough  (ganz'-b’ro),  Thomas.  English  painter . . 1727—1788 

Galba  (gal  -ba),  Servius  Sulpicius.  Roman  emperor . ...B.  C.  3-A.  d.  69 

Galen  (ga  -len),  Claudius.  Roman  physician  and  philosopher _ 131—210? 

Galen,  von  (fon  ga-len),  Christoph  Bernhard.  German  prelate.  16007-1678 

Gale  rius,  Caius  Valerius  Maximianus.  Roman  emperor... _ _  311 

Galhegos,  de  (de  gal-ye'-gos),  Manoel.  Portuguese  poet. . 1597—1665 

Galiani  (ga-le-a  -ne  ),  Ferdinando.  Italian  political  economist- .1728— 1787 
Galiano  (ga-le-a-no),  Antonio  Alcala.  Spanish  writer  and 

orator  . . 1790-186# 

Galien  (ga-le-an  ),  Joseph.  French  natural  philosopher . 1699—1788 

Galilei  (gal-e-le-e),  Galileo  {commonly  called  Galileo,  gal-i- 

le  -6).  Italian  astronomer _ _ _ _ .1564—1642 

Gall,  Franz  Joseph.  German  physican.  Founder  of  phrenology  ...1758— 1828 
Galland  (ga-loh  ),  Antoine.  French  antiquary  and  orientalist..  1646—171# 

Gallatin  (gal  -a-tin),  Albert.  American  statesman... _ 1761—1849 

Gallaudet  (gal-aw-det),  Thomas  Hopkins.  American  philan¬ 
thropist. . . 1787 — 1851 

Galle  (gal'-eh),  Johann  Gottfried.  German  astronomer . . 1812  - 

Gallegos  (gal-ya  -gos),  Fernando.  Spanish  painter . . . 1475—1559 

Gallie  nus,  Publius  Licinius  Egnatius.  Roman  emperor _  2357-  268 

Gallitzin  (ga-let  -zen),  Mikhail  Mikhailovitch,  Prince.  Russian 

general . . . . . 1675—1730 

Gallois  (gal-wa  ),  Jean.  French  journalist . . . . 1632—1707 

Gallus  (gal’-us'),  Caius  Sulpicius.  Roman  astronomer _ ...fl.  b. c.  166 

Galt,  Alexander  Tilloch,  Sir.  Canadian  statesman . 1817—1893 

Galt,  John.  Scottish  author  and  traveler _ _ _ _ 1779 — 1839 

Galton,  Francis.  English  scientist  and  writer.. _ _ _ 1822  - 

Galuppi  (ga-lop-pe),  Baldassare.  {Buranello.)  Italian  musician. 1706— 178S 
Galvani  (gal-va  -ne),  Aloisio.  Italian  physician.  Discoverer  of 

galvanism... . . 1737—1798 

Galvez  de  Montalvo  (gal-veth  de  mon-tal' -v6) ,  Luis.  Spanish 

poet . ...1549-1610 

Gama,  da  (da  ga  -ma),  Vasco.  Portuguese  navigator _ _ 14507-1524 

Gambart  (gon-bar-r  ),  Jean  FSlix  Adolphe.  French  astronomer  1800 — 1836 

Gambetta  (gam-bet  -0.),  Leon.  French  statesman . . 1838 — 1882 

Gambier  (gam  -ber),  James,  Baron.  British  admiral _ _ 1756—1833 

Gandolfl  (gan-dol  -fe),  Gaetano.  Italian  painter  and  engraver  .1734— 1802 
Gannal  tga-nal),  Jean  Nicolas.  French  chemist  and  inventor... 1791 — 1852 

Gans,  Eduard  German  jurist  and  writer _ 1798- 1839 

Gansevoort  (gan-se-vort),  Peter.  American  general. _ _ 1749—1812 

Ganteaume  (gon-tom  ),  Honors  Joseph,  Count.  French  admiral. 1755 — 1818 

Garat  (ga-ra  ),  Dominique  Joseph.  French  revolutionist . 1749—1833 

Garavaglia  (ga-ra-val -ya),  Giovita.  Italian  engraver _ 1790-1835 

Garay  (gor-di),  JAnos.  Hungarian  poet... . . ...1812—1853 

Garay,  de  (de  ga-rl'),  Juan.  Spanish  general.. . . . 1541—1584 

Garcia  (gar -se-a),  Manuel  del  Pdpulo  Vicente.  Spanish  com¬ 
poser  and  singer . 1775—1832 

Garcia,  Calixto  ’y  Iniguez.  Cuban  patriot  and  general _ _ 1836 — 1898 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite. 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g5,  pot, 
cur,  rdle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  fcw. 
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Born.  Died. 

©arcllaso  de  la  Vega  (gar-the-la'-so  d§  lave-ga).  Spanish 

Poet . . . . . . . . . . . 1503-1536 

©arcilaso  or  Garcias  Laso  de  la  Vega,  Sebastian.  Spanish 

soldier  .  . . . . . . . 1495—1559 

'Garcilaso  de  la  Vega.  ( The  Inca.)  Spanish-Peruvian  historian.  1537 — 1616 
Garcin  de  Tassy  (gar-san’  dohta-se),  Joseph Hffiiodore  Sagesse 

Vertu.  French  orientalist . . . . 1794—1878 

Gard  ner,  Stephen.  English  prelate.  Bishop  of  Winchester _ 1483—1555 

Garfield  (gar-feld),  James  Abram.  Twentieth  president  of  the 

United  States . . . . . . . .1831—1881 

Garibaldi  (ga-re-bal-de),  Giuseppe.  Ital.  patipot  and  general.1807 — 1882 

Garnett  (gar  -net),  Richard.  English  poet  and  biographer _ 1835  - 

Gamier  (gar-ne-e  ),  Adolphe.  French  philosopher _ 1801 — 1864 

Gamier,  Jules  Arsfene.  French  painter . . . . 1847—1889 

Garnier-Pages  (-pa-zhes  ),  Louis  Antoine.  French  financier _ 1S03 — 1878 

Garofalo  (ga-ro-fa  -lo).  ( Benvenuto  Tisio.)  Italian  painter _ 1481 — 1559 

Gar  rick,  David.  English  actor  and  dramatist _ 1717 — 1779 

Gar  rison,  William  Lloyd.  American  abolitionist _  1804—1879 

Garschine  (gars-gheen  ),  Wssewolod-Mikhailovitch.  Russian 

novelist _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1855—1888 

Garth,  Samuel,  Sir.  English  physician  and  poet _ 1661—1719 

Garve  (gar  -veh),  Christian.  German  philosopher  and  moralist.  17 42— 1798 

Garzi  (gard  -ze),  Luigi.  Italian  painter _ _ ..1638—1721 

Garzoni  (gar-zo-ne),  Tommaso.  Italian  author  and  monk _ 1549—1589 

Gascoigne  (gas-koin  ),  George.  English  dramatic  poet _ 15257-1577 

Gascoigne,  William,  Sir.  English  judge... _ _ 13507-1419 

Gascoyne,  William.  English  astronomer _ _ _ 1612 — 1644 

Gaskell  (gas'-kgl),  Elizabeth  Cleghorn  (Stevenson).  English 

authoress  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1810 — 1865 

Gasparin,  de(d?h  gas-pa-ar-n  ),  Adrien  Etienne  Pierre,  Count. 

French  rural  economist _ 1783 — 1862 

Gasparin,  de,  Agenor  Etienne,  Count.  (Son.)  French  publicist. .1810— 1871 
Gasparin,  de,  Val6rie  (Boissier) ,  Countess.  (Wife  of  preceding.) 

Authoress  _ _ _  _ _ _ 1813 — 1894 

Gasparini  (gas-pa-re'-ne),  Francesco.  Italian  composer _ 1665—1707 

Gasparino  (gas-pa-re -no),  Barzizzio.  Italian  philologist  and 

orator _ _ _ _ _ 1370 — 1431 

Gassendi  (gas-sen  -dee),  Pierre.  French  philosopher.. . . 1592—1655 

Gassion,  de  (d?h  ga-se-on  ),  Jean.  Marshal  of  France _ 1609 — 1647 

Gataker  (gat  -a-ker),  Thomas.  English  divine  and  annotator.. .1574— 1654 

Gates  (gats),  Horatio.  English-American  major-general... . 1728—1806 

Gatling  (gat  -ling),  Richard  Jordan.  American  inventor _ 1818 — 1902 

Gatteaux  (ga-to  ),  Jacques  Edouard.  French  engraver  and  sculp¬ 
tor  _ 17 88 — 1881 

Gatti  (gat ’-te),  Bernardino.  (IlSogaro.)  Italian  painter . 1495 — 1575 

Gau  (gOW  or  go),  Franz  Christian.  German  architect _ 1790—1853 

Gaucher  (gb-she’),  Charles  Etienne.  French  art-writer . .1740—1804 

Gauden  (gaw-dgn) ,  John.  English  bishop  and  author _ 1605 — 1662 

Gaudenzi  (gbw-den-ze),  Pellegrino.  Italian  poet _ 1749—1784 

Gaudenzio  (gow-den-ze-6),  Paganini.  Swiss  Hellenist - 1596—1649 

Gaudichaud-Beaupre  (go-de-sho  -bd-pre  ),  Charles.  French 

botanist _ _ _ ...1780 — 1854 

Gaudin  (go-dan'),  Martin  Michel  Charles.  Duke  of  Gaeta. 

French  minister  of  finance _ 1756 — 1844 

Gaume  (gorn),  Jean  Joseph.  French  author  and  theologian.. - 1802—1879 

Gauss  (gows),  Karl  Friedrich.  German  mathematician -  1777 — 1855 

Gautama  (gaw'-ta-ma)  or  Gotama  (go -ta-ma).  Hindu  re¬ 
former.  Founder  of  Buddhism... . . . b.  c.  6247-  543? 

Gautier  (go’-te-e  ),  Jean  Frangois  Eugfene.  French  violinist 1822 — 1878 

Gautier,  Thdophile.  French  poet  and  novelist - 1808 — 1872 

Gavarni  (ga-var-ne).  (Paul  Chevalier.)  French  caricaturist.  1801—1866 
Gavazzi  (ga-vat  -se),  Alessandro.  Italian  priest  and  agitator...  1809— 1889 
Gav  eston,  Piers.  Earl  of  Cornwall.  Favorite  of  Edward  II.  of 

England _ 1312 

Gay,  John.  English  dramatist  and  poet _ _ _ 1685—1732 

Gay,  Marie  Frangoise  Sophie,  Madame.  French  novelist - 1778—1852 

Gayangos  y  Arce,  de  (de  gl-ang  -gos  e  ar-the),Pascual.  Spanish 

orientalist _ 1809  1897 

Gay-Lussac  (ga-lii-sak'),  Joseph  Louis.  French  chemist - 1778—1850 

Gaza  (ga  -za),  Theodore.  Greek  classic  scholar  and  writer - 1398—1478 

Geary  (ga-rl  or  ge'-rl),  John  White.  American  general  and  poli¬ 
tician  _ 1319  1813 

Geber  (ge  -bgr),  Abu-Musa  Ja'far  al-Sufi.  Arabian  alchemist... lived  8ch  c. 

Ged,  William.  Scottish  artist,  inventor  of  stereotyping . .1690—1749 

Geel  (hal)  or  Gell  (gel),  Jakob.  Dutch  editor  and  critic . 1789—1862 

Geer,  von  (fon  yar),  Karl,  Baron.  Swedish  naturalist . ...1720—1778 

Geffrard  (zhe  -frar'),  Fabre.  President  of  Hayti . . 1806—1879  ■ 

Geibel  (gl'-bel),  Franz  Emmanuel.  German  poet - 1815—1884 

5)611,  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 

-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion. 


Born.  Died. 

Geijer  (yl'-er),  Eric  Gustaf.  Swedish  historian  and  poet _ 1783 — 1847 

Geikie  (ge'-kl),  Archibald.  Scotch  geologist _ _ _ 1835  - 

Geikie,  Cunningham.  Scottish  clergyman  and  author.. . ..1826  - 

Gell  (jel),  William,  Sir,  English  archaeologist _ _ _ 1777 — 1836 

Gellert  (gel'-grt),  Christian  Ffirclitegott.  German  poet  and 

writer . . . . . . 1715—1769 

Gelli  (jel  -le),  Giovanni  Battista.  Italian  author  and  moralist.  _  .1498— 1563 

Gemistus  (j e-mis '-tus),  George  (Pletho.)  Greek  philosopher _ fl.  1430 

Gendrin  (zhon-dran),  August  Nicolas.  French  physician _ 1796 — 1890 

Genest  oi  Genet  ( z h g ti  ne  ) ,  h.  I1I16  Charles  Claude,  f  ren ch  drama¬ 
tist  and  poet _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1639—1719 

Genest  or  Genet,  Edmond  Charles.  French  ambassador  to  United 

States _ _ _  _ _ _ _  _ _ _  1766—1834 

Genevieve  (jen-g-vev),  Saint.  Patron  saint  of  Paris. . .  4227-  512 

Genga  (jen-ga),  Girolamo.  Italian  architect... . . . ...1476—1551 

Genghis  Khan  or  Jenghis  Khan  (jen-gls  kan).  Asiatic  con¬ 
queror  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1154—1227 

Genin  (zha-nan  ),  Frangois.  French  philologist _ _ 1803 — 1856 

Genlis,  de  (dgh  zhon-les),  F61icit6  Stephanie  Ducrest  de  Saint- 

Aubin,  Countess.  French  novelist _ _ 1746 — 1830 

Genoude  (zheh-nod  ),  Antoine  Eugene.  French  journalist . 1792 — 1849 

Genovesi  (je-no-va'-ze),  Antonio.  Italian  philosopher . 1712—1769 

Genseric  (jen-ser-Ik).  King  of  the  Vandals _ _  4067-  477 

Gensonne  (zhon-so-ne  ),  Armand.  French  Girondist _ 1758 — 1793 

Gentil  (zhon-tel),  Jean  Baptiste  Joseph.  French  officer  and 

writer . . . 1726—1799 

Gentz,  von  (fon  gents),  Friedrich.  German  publicist _ 1764—1832 

Geoffroy  (jef'-rl)  of  Monmouth.  English  historian _ _ 11007-1154 

Geoffroy  (zho-frwa ),  Louis  Julien,  Abb6.  French  critic  and 

editor _ 1743—1814 

Geoffroy  Saint-IIilaire  (zho-frwa'  san-te-ler),  Etienne.  French 

zoologist _ _ _ _ 1772 — 1844 

Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire,  Isidore.  (Son.)  French  naturalist _ 1805 — 1861 

George  I.,  Lewis.  King  of  Great  Britain _ _ .1660 — 1727 

George  II.,  Augustus.  King  of  Great  Britain _ _ 1683—1760 

George  III.,  William  Frederick.  King  of  Great  Britain _ 1738 — 1820 

George  IV. ,  Augustus  Frederick.  King  of  Great  Britain _ _ 1762 — 1830 

George,  Henry.  American  political  economist . . 1839 — 1897 

George,  Saint.  Patron  saint  of  England _ _  303 

George  I.,  Christian  Wilhelm  Ferdinand  Adolphus.  King  of  Greece. 

Second  son  of  Christian  IX.  of  Denmark. . . . . 1845  — - 

Gerard  (zhe-rar  ),  Etienne  Maurice,  Count.  Marshal  of  France.. 1773— 1858 

Gerard,  Frangois.  French  painter _ 1770 — 1837 

Gerard,  Jean  Ignace  Isidore.  (Grand? die.)  French  caricaturist, 1803— 1847 
Gerard-Thom  (zhe-rar-ton  ).  Founder  of  the  order  of  St.  John 

of  Jerusalem _ _ _ _ _ _ 10407-1121 

Gerber  (ger  -bgr),  Ernst  Ludwig.  German  writer  on  music _ 1746—1819 

Gerbert  (ger'-bert),  Martin,  Baron  von  Hornau.  German  writer 

on  music _ _ _ _ 1720 — 1793 

Gerdil  (zher-del  ),  Hyacinthe  Sigismond.  Italian  philosopher.. 1718 — 1802 

Gerdy  (zher-de  ),  Pierre  Nicolas.  French  physiologist . . 1797—1856 

Gerhard  (ger-r'-har-rt),  Eduard.  German  archaeologist . ..1795—1867  1 

Gerhardt,  Paulus.  German  poet  and  preacher _ _ 1607—1676 

Gericault  (zhe-re-ko  ),  Jean  Louis  Theodorb  Andr6.  French 

painter _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1791 — 1824 

Germanlcus,  Caesar.  Roman  general _ _ _ b.  c.  14— 19  a.  d. 

Gerome  (zhe-rbm),  Jean  Leon.  French  painter _ _ 1824 — 1904 

Gervinus  (ger-r-ve'-nus),  Georg  Gottfried.  German  historian. ..1805 — 1871 
Gesenius  (ge-se  -nl-us),  Friedrich  Heinrich  Wilhelm.  German 

orientalist _ _ _ _ _ 1785 — 1842 

Gesner,  Conrad.  Swiss  naturalist. . . . . . . . 1516 — 1565 

Gherardesca  (ge-rar-des'-ka),  Ugolino,  Count  of.  Italian  usur¬ 
per  of  Pisa _ _ _ — —  1288 

Ghiberti  (ge-ber-r'-te),  Lorenzo.  Florentine  sculptor . . . 1378—1455 

Ghirlandaio  (ger-lan-dl’-o).  (Domenico  Corradi.)  Florentine 

painter _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 14507-1495 

Giannone  (jan-no-ne),  Pietro.  Italian  historian . ..1676—1748 

Gib  bon,  Edward.  English  historian _ _ 1737 — 1794 

Gibbon,  John.  American  general _ 1827 — 1896 

Gib  bons,  Grinling.  English  wood  carver  and  sculptor... . 1648—1721 

Gib  son,  John.  Welsh  sculptor _ _ _ _ 1791—1866 

Gld'dingS,  Joshua  Reed.  American  anti-slavery  leader _ _ 1795 — 1864 

Gifford,  William.  English  author  and  critic . . . .1756—1826 

Gilbert  (gll  -bert),  Davies.  (Giddy.)  English  scholar  and  writer.  1767—1839 

Gilbert,  Sir  Humphrey.  English  navigator _ _ _ 1539—1583 

Gilbert,  Sir  John.  English  historical  painter _ _ 1817 — 1897 

Gilbert,  William.  English  physician  and  physicist _ 1540—1603 

Gilchrist  (gll  -krlst),  John  Borthwick.  British  orientalist _ 1759—1841 


gell,  chorus, 
-sion  =  shun; 


ghin, 

-tion, 


bengh;  go,  gum;  thin,  this; 
-§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious, 


sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl^  d§3L 
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Giles  (JIlz) ,  William  Branch.  American  statesman  and  orator _ 1762—1830 

Gill,  John.  English  Baptist  theologian  and  author . 1697—1771 

Gilles  (zhel),  Pierre.  French  naturalist  and  writer . 1490 — 1555 

Gilles  pie,  William  Mitchell.  American  civil  engineer . 1816—1868 

Gil  lies,  John.  Scottish  historian _ _ 1746 — 1836 

Gill'more,  Quincy  Adams.  American  general _ _ _ _ 1825—1888 

Gill  ott,  Joseph.  English  manufacturer  of  steel  pens _ _ 1800—1872 

Gil  pin,  Rev.  William.  English  essayist  and  biographer . 1724—1804 

Gil  Vicente  (zhel  ve-sen’-te).  Portuguese  dramatist. . 1485—1557 

Ginguene  (shan-geh-ne),  Pierre  Louis.  French  critic . 1748—1816 

Ginkel,  van  (van  gink -el),  Godard,  Earl  of  Athlone.  Dutch 

general _ . _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 16307-1703 

Gioberti  (jo-ber-r'-te),  Giovanni  Antonio.  Italian  chemist . 1761 — 1834 

Gioberti,  Vincenzo.  Italian  philosopher  and  statesman . . 1801 — 1852 

Giocondo  (jo-kon-do),  Fra  Giovanni.  Italian  architect  and 

antiquary _ _ _ _ _ 14507-1521? 

Gioja  (jo’-ya),  Melchiorre.  Italian  political  economist . ..1767 — 1829 

Giordano  (jor-r-da'-no),  Luca.  {Fa  Presto.)  Italian  painter. ..1632 — 1705 
Giorgione  (jor-r-jo’-ne),  Giorgio  Barbarelli.  Italian  pain  ter... 1477 — 1511 
Giotto  Angiolotto  (jot-o  an-jo-lot’-d),  or  Ambrogiotto  (am- 

bro-jot'-o),  Bondone.  Florentine  painter . . . 1276—1336 

Giovanetti  (jo-va-net’-e),  Giacomo.  Italian  jurist  and  writer. ..1787 — 1849 
Giovini  (Jo-ve  -ne),  Angelo  Aurelio  Bianchi.  Italian  historian ...1799 — 1862 

Giovio  (jo’-ve-o),  Paolo.  Italian  historian . 1483—1552 

Girard  (zhe-rar-r  ),  Gabriel.  French  grammarian . 16777-1748 

Girard,  Pierre  Simon.  French  engineer _ 1765 — 1836 

Girard  (je-rard  ),  Stephen.  Founder  of  Girard  college _ 1750 — 1831 

Girardin,  de  (deh  zhe-rar-r-dan),  Delphine  (Gay).  French 

authoress _ 1804 — 1855 

Girardin,  de,  Emile.  {Husband.)  French  journalist . ...1806—1881 

Girardon  (zhe-rar-r-don’),  Francois.  French  sculptor . 1628—1715 

Girodet-Trioson  (zhe-rd-de-tre-6-zon  ),  Anne  Louis.  French 

painter _  _ 1767 — 1824 

Giulio  Romano  (j6’-le-o  rd-ma’-no).  Italian  painter  and  archi¬ 
tect . 1492-1546 

Giusti  (Jos  -te),  Giuseppe.  Italian  satirical  poet . . . . . 1809—1850 

Gladstone  (glad’-ston),  William  Ewart.  English  premier . 1809—1898 

Glanvill  (glan’-vll),  Joseph.  English  divine  and  author . 1636—1680 

Glauber  (glOW  -ber),  Johann  Rudolf.  German  chemist _ 1604 — 1668 

Gleditsch  (gle  -ditsh),  Johann  Gottlieb.  German  botanist _ 1714 — 1786 

Gleim,  Johann  Wilhelm  Ludwig.  German  song  writer . 1719—1803 

Glen’ddwer,  or  Glendwr,  Owen.  Welsh  chieftain . 13497-1415 

Gild  d6n,  George  Robins.  American  Egyptologist . . . 1809—1857 

Glink  a,  Feodor  Nikolaevitch.  Russian  officer  and  poet. . 1788—1880 

Glls's&n,  Francis.  English  physician  and  anatomist. . 1597—1677 

Gloucester  (glos'-ter),  Robert  of.  Early  English  historian . lived  1290 

Glover  (gluv’-er),  Richard.  English  poet . 1712—1785 

Gluck,  von  (fon  glok),  Christoph  Wilibald.  German  composer.. 1714— 1787 

Gluck  (glek),  Christian  Friedrich.  German  law-writer _ 1755.. 1831 

Gmelin  (gme’-lln),  Johann  Georg.  Ger.  naturalist  and  author.. .1709 — 1755 

Gmelin,  Johann  Friedrich.  {Nephew.)  German  botanist . . 1748 — 1804 

Gneisenau,  von  (fon  gni'-zeh-now),  August  Neidhardt,  Count. 

Prussian  field-marshal _ _ _ _ _ _ 1760 — 1831 

God  dard,  Jonathan.  English  physician  and  chemist . 1617—1674 

Godefroi  (god-frwa  ),  Denis.  {The  Elder.)  French  jurist . 1549—1622 

Godfrey  of  Bullion  (bo-yofi) .  French  leader  of  the  first  crusade. 10587-1100 

Godin  (go-dan  ),  Louis.  French  mathematician . 1704—1760 

Godiva.  {Lady  Godiva.)  Wife  of  Leofric,  Earl  of  Leicester... lived  11th  c. 

God  man,  John  D.  American  naturalist  and  physician . 1794—1830 

Godolpbin  (go-dol'-fin),  Sidney,  Earl  of.  English  statesman _ _  1712 

Godoy,  de  (d§  go-tho'-e),  Don  Manuel,  Duke  of  Alcudia.  {The 

Prince  of  Peace.)  Spanish  courtier . 1767—1851 

Godunoff  (go-do-nof),  Boris  Fedorovitch.  Czar  of  Russia . 1552—1605 

Godwin,  Parke.  American  journalist  and  author _ 1816  - 

Godwin,  William.  English  novelist . . . . . . . 1756—1836 

Goethe, *or  Gothe,  von  (fon  go  -t?h),  Johann  Wolfgang.  German 

poet . 1749—1832 

Goffe  (gof),  William.  English  Puritan  and  regicide _ _  1679 

Gogol  (go  -gol),  Nikolai  Vassilievitch.  Russian  author _ 18107-1852 

Gohier  (go-e-e  ),  Louis  J6r0me.  French  minister  of  justice _ 1746 — 1830 

Goldoni  (gol-do’-ne).  Carlo.  Italian  comic  author  and  dramatist. 1707— 1793 
Goldsborough  (goldz’-bur-ruh),  Louis  Malesherbes.  American 

rear  admiral . . 1805—1877 

Goldschmidt  (golt’-shmlt),  Hermann.  Ger.  painter  and  astrono¬ 
mer . 1802—1866 

Gold  smith,  Oliver.  Irish  poet,  dramatist  and  novelist . 1728—1774 

Goldstiicker  (golt'-stek-er),  Theodor.  Ger.  Sanscrit  scholar _ 1821—1872 

Golius  (go’-le-us),  Jakob.  Dutch  orientalist_ 1596—1667 


Born.  Died- 

Golownin  (go-lov-nen  ),  Vasili.  Russian  navigator . 1776—1832 

Goltzius  (golt  -se-us),  Heinrich.  Dutch  engraver  and  painter. .1558 — 1617 

Gomar  (go -mar),  Francis.  Flemish  Calvinistic  theologian _ 1563 — 1641 

Gombauld,  de  (deh  gon-bo  ),  Jean  Ogier.  French  author . 1567—1666 

Gondi,  de  (deh  gon  -de),  Philippe  Emanuel.  French  general _ 15847-1662 

Gondola  (gon  -do-la),  Giovanni  di  Francesco.  Illyrian  poet . 1588—1636 

Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  (gon-sal  -vo  de  kor-r'-do-va),  or  Gon- 
zalo  (gon-tha'-lo)  de  Cordova,  Hernandez.  {The  Great  Cap¬ 
tain.)  Spanish  warrior. . . . 14437-1515 

Gonthier  (gon'-ter),  Johann.  German  medical  writer. . 1487—1574 

Gonzaga,  de  (de  gon-za'-ga),  Thomas  Antonio  Costa.  Brazilian 

poet . . . ! . 1747-1793 

Gonzaga,  di  (de  gon-za’-ga),  Giovanni  Francesco.  First  Marquis 

of  Mantua _ 1394 — 1444 

Gonzalez  (gon-zal'-les),  Manuel.  Mexican  president _ 1853—1893 

Gonzalez  de  Berceo  (gon-tha'-leth  de  ber-r-tha  -6) ,  Juan. 

Spanish  poet _ _ _ _ _ H96 — 1266 

Gonzalo  (gon-tha'-lo).  Syn.  Gonsalvo. 

Good,  John  Mason.  English  physician  and  author . . 1764 — 1827 

Good  3,11,  Frederick.  English  historical  painter . 1822  - 

Good  rich,  Samuel  Griswold.  {Peter  Parley.)  American  writer 

of  juvenile  books _ _ _ _ 1793 — 1860 

Good  year,  Charles.  American  inventor - - - 1800 — 1860 

Gord  on,  Charles  George.  {Chinese  Gordon.)  British  general.. - 1833—1885 

Gordon,  George,  Lord.  English  anti-Catholic  agitator - 1750 — 1793 

Gordon,  William.  English-American  historian _ _ 1730 — 1807 

Gore  (gor),  Catherine  Grace  Francis.  English  novelist - 1799 — 1861 

Gorgei  or  Gorgey  (gor-r'-geh-e),  Arthur.  Hungarian  general... 1818  - 

Gorges  (gor’-jez),  Sir  Ferdinando.  English  lord  proprietary  of 

Maine _ 1647 

Gorgias  (gor’-JI-as).  Greek  orator  and  philosopher. . b.  c.  4877-  3807 

Gori  (go'-re).  Antonio  Francesco.  Italian  antiquary . . 1691—1757 

Gorres  (ger'-es),  Jacob  Joseph.  German  editor  and  author - 1776—1848 

Gortchakoff,  or  Gortschakoff  (gort-gha-kof '),  Alexander 

Michailovitch,  Prince.  Russian  statesman _ _ 1798 — 1883 

Gortchakoff,  Mikhail,  Prince.  Russian  general . 1795 — 1861 

Goschel  (ger'-shel),  Karl  Friedrich.  German  jurist  and  philoso¬ 
pher.. . 1781—1861 

Gosse  (goss),  Philip  Henry.  English  naturalist . . 1810—1888 

Gosselin  (gos-lah),  Pierre  Frangois  Joseph.  French  geographer, 1751— 1830 
Gothe,  or  Goethe.  See  Goethe. 

Gottschalk  (got'-shalk)  Louis  Moreau.  American  pianist  and 

composer _ _ _ _ _ _ 1829 — 1869 

Gottschall  (got -shal),  Rudolph.  Prussian  poet . 1823  - 

Gough  (gof) ,  Hugh,  Viscount  British  field-marshal . .1779—1869 

Gough,  John  B.  American  temperance  lecturer _ _ _ 1817—1886 

Gough,  Richard.  English  antiquary  and  writer . . . 1735—1809 

Goujon  (gd-zhon),  Jean.  French  sculptor  and  architect . 15157-1572 

Goulart  (go-lar-r  '),  Simon.  French  divine  and  compiler . 1543—1628 

Gould,  Augustus  Addison.  American  naturalist . . 1805 — 1866 

Gould,  Benjamin  Apthorp,  Jr.  American  astronomer . . . 1824 — 1896 

Gould,  Hannah  Flagg.  American  poetess... _ _ 1789—1865 

Gould,  Jay.  American  stock-broker  and  speculator _ 1836—1892 

Gould,  John.  English  naturalist . . . . .1S04 — 1881 

Gounod  (g6-no  ),  Charles  Frangois.  French  composer  and  musi¬ 
cian  _ _ _ _ _ 1818 — 1893 

Gourgaud  (gbr-r-go’),  Gaspard,  Baron.  French  general . 1783—1852 

Gourgues,  de  (deh  g6r-rg),  Dominique.  French  mariner . 15307-1593 

Gousset  (gd-se  ),  Thomas  Marie  Joseph.  French  cardinal . 1792—1866 

Gouvea,  de  (de  go-va -a),  Antonio.  Portuguese  jurist  and  writer  ,1505— 1566 
Gouvion  Saint-Cyr  (go-ve-on'  san-ser-r),  Laurent.  Marshalof 

France _ _ _ _ 1764 — 1830 

Govlnda  Singh  (go-vln'-da  sing).  Chief  of  the  Sikhs . 1661—1708 

G<Sw  er,  John.  English  poet . . . . .  1402 

Gow'rle,  John  Ruthven,  Earl  of.  English  conspirator . ..1577—1600 

Gozlan  (goz-loh),  L6on.  French  dramatist  and  novelist . 1806—1866 

Gozzi  (got'-se),  Carlo,  Count.  Italian  dramatist... _ _ 17187-1806 

Gozzoli  (got'-SO-le),  Benozzo.  Florentine  pain  ter _ _ 1405 — 1485 

Grabbe  (grab'-eh),  Christian  Dietrich.  German  dramatic  poet.. 1801— 1836 
Graberg  von  Hemso  (gro'-ber-rgch),  Jakob.  Swedish  geog¬ 
rapher . . . . . . . ...1776—1847 

Grac  chus,  Caius  Sempronius.  Roman  statesman . ...b.  c.  1587-  121 

Gracchus,  Tiberius  Sempronius.  {Brother.)  Roman  statesman,  b.c.  1687-  133? 

Gracchus,  Tiberius  Sempronius.  {Father.)  Roman  general.. _b.  c. - 158? 

Gradenigo  (gra-de-ne -go),  Pietro.  Doge  of  Venice . 1249—1311 

Grsevius  (gre’-vl-us),  Johann  Georg.  {Grafe.)  German  scholar. .1632— 1703 
Graham  (gra’-am),  George.  English  mechanician  and  astrono¬ 


mer . . . . . . . 1675-1751 

fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  s'ire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wq1£  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rtile,  full;  tr^,  Syrian,  as,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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Born.  Died. 

Graham,  John,  of  Claverhouse,  Viscount  Dundee . . 1643—1689 

Graham,  Sylvester.  American  dietarian  and  writer... . . 1794 — 1851 

Graham,  Thomas.  Scottish  chemist . . 1805—1869 

Graham,  William  Alexander.  American  secretary  of  the  navy _ 1804—1875 

Grahame  (gra'-gm),  James.  Scottish  author  of  a  history  of  the 

United  States _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  1842 

Gram,  Johan  or  Hans.  Danish  philologist . 1685—1748 

Gramont,  de  (dgh  gra-mon),  Philibert,  Comte.  French  cour¬ 
tier.. . 1621-1707 

Gramont,  de,  Antoine  Ag6nor  Alfred,  Duke.  French  diplomatist. .1819 — 1880 
Granada,  de  (de  gra-na’-tha),  Fray  Luis.  Spanish  pulpit  orator. 1504— 1588 

Granbjf,  John  Manners,  Marquis  of.  English  general . ...1721—1770 

Gran  d!,  Guido.  Italian  mathematician . . . 1671—1742 

Grandpre,  de  (dgh  gron-pre  ),  Louis  Marie  Joseph  Oilier,  Count. 

French  voyager _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1761—1846 

Granet  (gra-ne  ),  Francois  Marius.  French  historical  painter. ..1775 — 1849 

Gran  ger,  Gideon.  American  lawyer  and  statesman. . . 1767—1822 

Granler  de  Cassagnac  (gra-ne-e  dgh  ka-san-yak ),  Adolphe 

Bernard.  French  journalist  and  historian . . 1805—1880 

Grant,  Mrs.  Anne,  of  Laggan.  Scottish  poet  and  prose  writer _ 1755—1838 

Grant,  Sir  Francis.  Scottish  portrait  painter _ _ _ 1803 — 1878 

Grant,  James  Augustus.  British  traveler  and  writer _ 1827—1892 

Grant,  Sir  James  Hope.  (Brother  of  Sir  Francis.)  British  general.  1808—1875 

Grant,  Robert.  Scottish  astronomer _ _ _ _ _ 1814—1892 

Grant,  Ulysses  Simpson.  General  and  eighteenth  President  of  the 

United  States.. . . . . . . . . . .1822—1885 

Granvelle,  de  (de  gran'-vel;  Fr.pron.  dgh  gron-vel),  Antoine 

Perrenot,  Cardinal.  Spanish  statesman . . ..1517—1586 

Granville  (gran'-vil),  George,  Baron  Lansdowne.  English  poet 

and  statesman _ 1667—1735 

Granville,  Granville  George  Leveson  Gower,  Earl.  English 

statesman _ 1815 — 1891 

Granville,  John  Carteret,  Earl.  English  statesman _ _ 1690—1763 

Grasse-Tilly,  de  (deh  gras  -te-ye  ),  Frangois  Joseph  Paul, 

Comte.  (Count  de  Grasse.)  French  admiral.. . ...1723—1788 

Grat  tan,  Henry.  Irish  statesman  and  orator... . . . 1750—1820 

Graumann  (grow ’-man),  Johann  Philipp.  German  financier _ 1690—1762 

Graun  (grown),  Karl  Heinrich.  German  composer.. . 1701—1759 

Graux  (gro),  Georges  Edouard.  French  statesman . 1843  - 

Gravelot  (grav-lo  ),  Hubert  Frangois  Bourguignon.  French  en¬ 
graver _ _ _ _ 1699 — 1773 

Graves,  Thomas,  Lord.  British  admiral _ _ _ 1725 — 1802 

Gravesande,  van  ’s  (van  sgra  -vgh-zan-dgh),  Willem  Jakob. 

Dutch  philosopher  and  mathematician _ 1688—1742 

Gray,  Asa.  American  botanist  and  writer _ _ ..1810 — 1888 

Gray,  Elisha.  Am.  inventor  and  electrician - - 1835—1901 

Gray,  Horace.  Associate  justice  of  Supreme  court,  U.  S.  A . 1828—1902 

Gray,  John  Edward.  English  zoologist _ 1800 — 1875 

Gray,  Thomas.  English  poet  and  prose  writer . 1716—1771 

Greaves  (grevz),  John.  English  antiquary  and  mathematician.. 1602— 1652 
Gree  ble,  John  T.  Master  of  ordnance,  U.  S.  A.  Killed  in  battle. 1834— 1861 

Gree'lejf,  Horace.  American  journalist  and  politician - - 1811—1872 

Greely,  Adolphus  Washington.  American  Arctic  explorer - 1844  - 

Green,  John  Richard.  English  historian.. . 1837 — 1883 

Green,  Seth.  American  fish  culturist - - - ...1817—1889 

Greene,  George  Washington.  American  editor  and  biographer.. .1811 — 1883 

Greene,  Nathaniel.  American  major-general - - - 1742—1786 

Greene,  Robert.  English  dramatist _ 15607-1592 

Green  leaf,  Simon.  American  jurist  and  law-writer . 1783—1853 

Greenough  (gren'-o),  Horatio.  American  sculptor . 1805—1852 

Greenough,  Richard  Saltonstall,  (Brother.)  American  sculptor. 1819  — — 

Greg,  William  Rathbone.  English  agnostic  writer . 1809—1881 

Gregory  (greg'-g-ri)  I.,  Saint.  (The  Great.)  Pope .  542—  604 

Gregory  VII.  ( Hildebrand ,  Saint.)  Pope . . . . 1020—1085 

Gregory  XIII.  Ugo  Buoncompagni.  Pope . . . . 1502—1585 

Gregory  XVI.  Bartolommeo  Alberto  Capellari.  Pope . 1765—1846 

Gregory  Nazian  zen,  Saint.  Bishop  of  Constantinople.. .  328—389? 

Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Saint.  Greek  father  of  the  church _ _  332—395? 

Gregory  of  Tours,  Saint.  Early  French  historian . .  538—  594 

Gregory,  David.  (Nephew  of  James.)  Scottish  mathematician. .1661— 1708 
Gregory,  James.  Scottish  geometer.  Inventor  of  reflecting 

telescope _ _ _ 1638  1675 

Gregory,  Olinthus  Gilbert.  English  mathematician  and  philos- 

oph  _ _ _ _ _ 1114  1841 

Gregory  Thaumatur  gus,  Saint.  Bishop  of  Neo-Csesarea. .  210?-  270? 

Grenville  (gren'-vil),  George.  English  statesman . ...1712—1770 

Gresham  (gresh-gm),  Thomas,  Sir.  English  merchant  and  diplo¬ 
matist - - - 1519  1579 


Born.  Died 

Gresham,  Walter  Q.  American  soldier,  jurist  and  Secretary  of 

State . . . . . . . . . 1832-1895 

Gresset  (gre-sfi  ).  Jean  Baptiste  Louis.  French  dramatist  and 

poet _ _ _ 1709 — 1777 

Gretry  (gre-tre  ),  Andr6  Ernest  Modeste.  French  opera  com¬ 
poser _ _ 1741 — 1818 

Greuze  (grfiz),  Jean  Baptiste.  French  painter _ _ 1725 — 1805 

Greville  (grev'-il),  Fulke,  Lord  Brooke.  English  poet  and  prose 

writer... _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1554 — 1628 

Grevy  (gre-ve  ),  Frangois  Jules  Pole.  President  of  the  French 

Republic . . . . . . . 1807 — 1891 

Grey  (gra),  Charles,  Earl.  Prime  minister  of  England _ _ 1764—1845 

Grey,  Jane,  Lady.  Granddaughter  of  Henry  VII.  Executed . 1537—1554 

Gribeauval,  de(dgh  gre-bo-val  ),  Jean  Baptiste  Vaquette.  French 

general . . 1715-1789 

Gribojedof  (gre-bo-ya'-dof),  Alexander  Sergievitch.  Russian 

dramatist . . . . . . . . . . 1795 — 1829 

Gridley  (grld'-ll),  Richard.  American  general _ _ _ 1711 — 1796 

Grier  son,  Benjamin  H.  American  cavalry  leader _ _  1826  - 

Gries  bach,  Johann  Jakob.  German  biblical  critic _ 1745—1812 

Griffin,  Charles.  American  general . . . . . 1826—1867 

Griffin,  Gerald.  Irish  novelist . . . . . 1803 — 1840 

Griffis  (grif -is),  William  Elliot.  American  author  . . 1843  - 

Grijalva,  de  (de  gre-chal'-va),  Juan.  Spanish  explorer . .  1527 

Grillparzer  (gril-par-tsgr),  Franz.  German  dramatist.. . .1791—1872 

Grimaldi  (gre-mal  -de),  Giovanni  Francesco.  (II  Bolognese.) 

Italian  painter . . . . . . 1606 — 1680 

Grimm,  Friedrich  Melchior,  Baron.  German  satirist.. . . 1723 — 1807 

Grimm,  Jakob  Ludwig  Karl.  German  jurist  and  writer _ 1785—1863 

Grimm,  William  Karl.  German  philologist _ _ 1786 — 1859 

Grisi  (gre'-§e),  Giulia.  Italian  vocalist _ _ _ 1810—1869 

Gris  wgld,  Rufus  Wilmot.  American  editor... _ _ _ 1815—1857 

Grono  vius  or  Gro  n8v,  Johann  Friedrich.  German  antiquary... 1611— 1671 

Gros  (gr-ro),  Antoine  Jean.  French  painter  _ _ _ 1771—1835 

Grosse  (grd  -sgh),  Julius  Waldemar.  German  dramatist. . 1828  - 

Grossi  (gros'-e),  Tommaso.  Italian  poet  and  novelist .  ..1791—1853 

Grote  (grot),  George.  English  historian _ _ _ ..1794 — 1871 

Grotefend  (gro  -tgh-f  ent),  Georg  Friedrich.  German  archaeolo¬ 
gist  . . . . . . . . 1775 — 1853 

Grotius  (gro'-shi-us)  or  De  Groot  (deh  grot),  Hugo.  Dutch 

jurist _ 1583—1645 

Grouchy,  de  (deh  gro-she  ),  Emmanflel,  Marquis.  French  gen¬ 
eral  _ 1766 — 1847 

Grousset  (gro  se  ),  Paschal.  (Philippe  Daryl.)  French  journal¬ 
ist . . . . . . . . 1844  - 

Grove  (grov),  William  Robert,  Sir.  English  scientist  and  in¬ 
ventor _ _ 1811—1896 

Gro  ver,  Cuvier.  American  general _ 1830 — 1885 

Grow  (gro),  Galusha  Aaron.  American  statesman . 1824  - 

Gruber  (gro-bgr),  Johann  Gottfried.  German  scholar  and  writer. 1774 — 1851 

Grun  dy,  Felix.  American  jurist  and  senator . . . 1777—1840 

Grfi  ngr,  Wilhelm  Heinrich  Ludwig.  German  engraver . 1801 — 1882 

Gruter  (grii  -tgr)  or  Gruytere  (grfi-e-tgr  ),  Jan.  Flemish  anti¬ 
quary . . . . . . . . . . . . 1560 — 1627 

Grynseus  (gre-na'-gs),  Simon.  German  theologian  and  writer. .1493 — 1541 

Gryphius  (gre  -fe-gs),  Andreas.  German  poet  and  dramatist _ 1616 — 1664 

Guadet  (ga-de)  Marguerite  Elie.  French  Girondist  leader . 1758—1794 

Guarini  (gwa-re'-ne),  Giovanni  Battista.  Italian  poet.. . ..1537—1612 

Gubernatis,  de  (de  g6-ber-na’-tes),  Angelo.  Italian  philologist.1840  - 

Gudin  (gii-dan  ),  Jean  Antoine  Theodore.  French  marine  painter. 1802 — 1880 

Guenee  (ge-ne  ),  Antoine.  French  ecclesiastic  and  writer _ 1717—1803 

Guerard  (ge-rar  ).  (Benjamin  Edme  Charles.)  French  archaeolo¬ 
gist . . . - . . . 1797—1854 

Guerard,  Charles  Henri.  French  engraver  and  painter _ ..1846  - 

Guercino  (gwer-che  -no),  Giovanni  Francesco  Barbieri.  Italian 

painter _ _ _ 1591 — 1666 

Guericke,  von  (fon  ga'-rik-gh),  Otto.  German  natural  philoso¬ 
pher _ 1602 — 1686 

Guerin  (ge-ran  ),  Alphonse  Frangois  Marie.  French  surgeon _ 1817  - 

Guerin,  Pierre  Narcisse,  Baron.  French  painter _ _ 1774 — 1733 

Guerin,  de  (deh  ge-ran  ),  Eug6nie.  French  authoress... . ...1805—1848 

Guerin,  de,  Georges  Maurice.  (Brother.)  French  poet... . 1810—1839 

Guerrazzi  (gwer-rat’-se),  Francesco  Domenico.  Italian  author. 1805— 1873 

Guerrero  (ger-ra'-rd),  Vicente.  Mulatto  president  of  Mexico _ 1783?-1831 

Guesclin  (gas-klan  ).  ReeDu  Guesclin. 

Guess  (gess),  George,  or  Se-quo'-yah.  Cherokee  half-breed.  In¬ 
ventor  of  the  Cherokee  syllabic  alphabet . . 1770?— 1843 

Guettard  (ge-tar  ),  Jean  Etienne.  French  naturalist . 1715 — 1786 


boil  boy-  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-cian  -t’ian  =  shorn,  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =bgl,  dgL 
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Guglielmi  (gol-yel -me),  Pietro.  Italian  composer 
Guglielmini  (gol-yel-me'-ne),  Domenico.  Italian  mathema¬ 
tician  _ 1655—1710 

Guirad  (ge-ro),  Ernest.  American  composer _ 1837—1892 

Guiteau  (ge-to  ),  Charles  Julius.  Assassin  of  President  Garfield.  1841—1882 
Guizot  (gwe-zo’),  Francois  Pierre  Guillaume.  French  historian 

and  statesman _ _ _ _ 1787 — 1874 

Gusta  vus  Adol  phus,  or  Gustavus  II.  King  of  Sweden.  Illus¬ 
trious  hero  and  ruler _ _ _ _ _ _ ..1594 — 1632 

Gutenberg  (gil'-ten-ber-rg),  Johann  or  Henne.  German  inventor 

of  printing _ 1400—1468 

Guyot  (ge-o  ),  Arnold  Henry,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  Swiss  professor  of 

geology  in  United  States _ _ _ 1807—1884 

Guyton  de  Morveau  (ge-ton'  deh  mor-vo),  Louis  Bernard. 

French  chemist _ _ _ ...1737 — 1816 

Guzman,  de  (de  gfith'-man),  Alfonso  Perez.  ( The  Good.)  Spanish 

commander.. _ _ _ _ _ 1258 — 1309 

Gyllembourg-Ehrensvard  (gfi-lem-bQrgch  e'-ren-sver-rd), 

Thomasine  Christine  Buntzen.  Danish  novelist . . 1773—1856 

Gyrowetz  (ger ’-0-vets),  Adalbert.  Bohemian  composer _ _ 1763 — 1850 

H. 

Haag,  Carl,  R.  W.  S.  Bavarian  painter.. . 1820  - 

Haans  bergen,  John  van.  Painter  of  Utrecht . . ...1642 — 1705 

Haas,  John  Matthew.  German  geographer  and  historian . . 1684—1742 

Haas,  John  Philip  de.  American  general _ 17357-1794? 

Haas,  William.  Swiss  type-founder  and  printer _ _ 1741 — 1800 

Hab  berton,  John.  American  author  of  Helen's  Babies _ 1842  - - - 

Haberlin  (ha'-bpr-len),  Francis  Dominic.  German  historian 1720 — 1787 

Habert  (a-bar-r  ),  Francis.  French  poet _ 15207-1562? 

Habert,  Isaac.  French  bishop  and  anti-Jansenist _ _ _  1368 

Habert,  Philip.  French  academician.  Poetical  writer . . ..16057-1637 

HablCOt  (a-be-ko),  Nicholas.  French  surgeon  andmedical  writer, 1550 — 1624 

Hab  ington,  Thomas.  English  conspirator . . . 1560 — 1647 

Habington,  William.  {Son.)  Poet  and  historian _ 1605 — 1645 

Hackaert  (hak'-ker-rt)  or  Hakkert,  John.  Dutch  landscape 

painter _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1636—1699 

Hackert,  Philip.  German  landscape  painter _ _ _ 1737—1807 

Hack’span,  Theodore.  German  orientalist  and  theologian.. . 1607 — 1659 

Haddlk,  Andrew,  Count  von.  German  field-marshal _ 1710—1790 

Haden,  Francis  Seymour,  F.  R.  C.  S.  English  surgeon,  art  col¬ 
lector  and  author _ _ _ _  ...1818  - 

Hadji  Kbalifab  (haj'-e  cbal'-fa).  {Mustafa-ben- Abdallah.) 

Turkish  historian _ _ _ _ _ _  1658 

Had  ley,  John.  English  astronomer _ _ _ _  1744 

Hadrian  (ha'-drl-gm),  or  Adrian.  Roman  emperor . .  76—138 

Haeckel  (hek'-el),  Ernst  Heinrich.  German  biologist . . 1834—1894 

Haen,  or  Haan,  van  (van  ban),  Antoon.  Dutch  physician . 1704—1776 

Hafiz  (ba-fiz),  Mohammed  Shems  ed-Din.  Persian  poet... . ..13007-1390? 

Hagedorn  (ba'-geh-dorn),  Christian  Ludwig.  German  art 

critic... _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  1713—1780 

Hagedorn,  von  (fon  ha'-geb-dorn),  Friedrich.  German  poet. .1708— 1754 

Hagen  (ha'- gen),  Ernst  August.  German  poet  and  novelist _ 1825 — 1880 

Hagen,  von  der  (f  on  der  ha-gen),  Friedrich  Heinrich.  German 

philologist _ _ _ 1780 — 1856 

Hagenbacb  (ha-gen-bach),  Karl  Rudolf.  German  historian _ 1801—1874 

Hag’-giJ,rd,  Henry  Rider.  English  novelist _ _ .1856  - 

Hague  (bag),  Arnold.  American  geologist _ 1840  - 

Hahn-Hahn,  von  (fon  han-han),  Ida  Marie  Luise  Sophie  Fried- 

erike  Gustava,  Countess.  German  novelist  and  poet _ 1805 — 1880 

Hahnemann  (ha’-neh-man),  Samuel  Christian  Friedrich.  Ger¬ 
man  physician.  Founder  of  homceopathy _ _ _ 1755— 1843 

Haldinger  (hi-ding-er),  Wilhelm.  German  geologist  and  min¬ 
eralogist _ .1795—1871 

Hakluyt  (bak  -lot),  Richard.  English  geographer  and  historian  .15537-1616 

Halbig  (bal  -blg),  Johann.  German  sculptor... . . . 1814—1882 

Hal  deman,  Samuel  Stehman.  American  philologist.. . . . 1812—1880 

Hale  (hal),  Edward  Everett.  American  clergyman  and  author  ...1822  - 

Hale,  John  Parker.  American  statesman _ _ _ _ 1806 — 1873 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew.  English  jurist  and  author . . . 1609—1676 

Hale,  Captain  Nathan.  American  patriot  and  spy . . . 1755—1776 

Hale,  Sarah  Josepha  (Buell).  American  novelist  and  poet _ 1795 — 1879 

Hales  (balz),  John.  {The  Ever-Memor able.)  English  divine _ 1584—1656 

Hales,  Stephen.  English  philosopher  and  writer... . . . 1677 — 1761 

Halevy  (a-le-ve  ),  Jacques  Frangois  Fromental  Elie.  French 


Born.  Died. 

Halevy,  Ludovic.  French  novelist  and  dramatic  author . 1834  - 

Hal  ford,  Sir  Henry.  English  physician  and  writer . . 1766—1844 

Haliburton  (hal-I-bfir-ton),  Thomas  Chandler.  {Sam  Slick.) 

Nova  Scotian  judge  and  humorous  writer _ _ _ 1802—1865 

Halifax,  Charles  Montagu,  Earl  of.  English  statesman - .1661 — 1715 

Halifax,  George  Saville,  Marquis  of.  English  statesman - 1630—1695 

Hall,  Asaph.  American  astronomer.  Discoverer  of  the  moons  of 

Mars _  _ 1829 

Hall,  Basil.  Scottish  voyager  and  author _ 1788—1844 

Hall,  Charles  Francis.  American  arctic  explorer . . ..1821 — 1871 

Hall,  James.  American  author  and  judge  . . . . . . .1793—1868 

Hall,  James.  American  geologist  and  palaeontologist - 1811 — 1898 

Hall,  Joseph.  English  bishop  and  author _ _ _ ...1574 — 1656 

Hall,  Marshall.  English  physician  andmedical  writer - - 1790 — 1857 

Hall,  Newman.  English  dissenting  minister  and  author — . ...1816 — 1902 

Hall,  Robert.  English  Baptist  minister. . . . . 1764 — 1831 

Hall,  Samuel  Carter.  English  author,  critic  and  editor - 1800 — 1889 

Hall,  Mrs.  S.  C.  {Anna  Maria  Fielding .)  {Wife.)  Irish  authoress. 1805 — 1881 

Hallam  (hal’-SJim),  Arthur  Henry.  Essayist  and  critic . . . 1811—1833 

Hallam,  Henry.  {Father.)  English  historian  and  critic . . 1777—1859 

Halle  (a-le  ),  Claude  Gui.  French  painter . . 1652—1736 

Halle,  Jean  No6l.  French  physician  and  author _ _ 1754 — 1822 

Hal'leck,  Fitz-Greene.  American  poet _ 1790—1867 

Halleck,  Henry  Wagner.  American  general  and  military  writer  ..1815—1872 

Haller,  von  (fon  bal'-gr),  Albrecht.  Swiss  physiologist _ 1708—1777 

Hal  ley,  Edmund.  English  astronomer  and  mathematician . 1656—1742 

Halllwell,  James  Orchard.  English  archaeologist... - - 1820  - 

Hal  plne,  Charles  Graham.  {Miles  O'Reilly.)  Irish-American 

poet  and  humorist _ _ _ _ _ _ 1829 — 1868 

Hals,  Franciscus.  Dutch  portrait  painter _ 1584 — 1666 

Halstead,  Murat.  American  journalist _ 1829  - — - 

Hamaker,  Hendrik  Arens.  Dutch  orientalist _ _ 1789—1835 

Hamann  (ha-man),  Johann  Georg.  German  philosophical 

writer _ 1730 — 178 8 

Ham  erton  (ham’-er-ton),  Philip  Gilbert.  English  author _ 1834—1894 

Hamilcar  Bar  e?,.  Carthaginian  general.  Father  of  Hannibal.,  b.  c.  229 

Hamilton,  Alexander.  American  lawyer  and  statesman _ 1757 — 1804 

Hamilton,  Charles  S.  American  general _ 1822 — 1891 

Hamilton,  Sir  William.  Scottish  metaphysician _ _ 1788 — 1856 

Hamilton,  Sir  William.  British  antiquary  and  diplomatist _ 1730—1803 

Hamilton,  Sir  William  Rowan.  Irish  astronomer  and  geometer. .1805 — 1865 

Hamlin,  Hannibal.  American  senator  and  vice-president _ 1809 — 1891 

Ham’merich,  Frederik  Peder  Adolf.  Danish  author _ 1809 — 1877 

Hammer-Purgstall,  von  (fon  ham-er-pur-rgch-stal),  Joseph, 

Baron.  German  orientalist  and  historian _ 1774 — 1856 

Ham  mond,  William  Alexander.  American  physician _ 1828 — 190# 

Hamon  (a-monj,  Jean  Louis.  French  painter  of  genre . . 1821 — 1874 

Hamp  den,  Lord,  Sir  Henry  Bouverie  Broad.  Speaker  of  British 

House  of  Commons _ _ _ 1814 — 1892 

Hampden,  John.  English  statesman _ 1594 — 1643 

Hampden,  Renn  Dickson.  English  bishop  and  moral  philosopher. 1793— 1863 

Hampton,  Wade.  American  general _ _ _ 1755—1835 

Hampton,  Wade.  {Grandson.)  Confederate  general _ 1818 — 1903 

Han  cock,  John.  American  statesman _ _ 1737 — 1793 

Hancock,  Winfield  Scott.  American  general _ _ .1824 — 1886 

Handel  (ban  -dgl),  Georg  Friedrich.  German  composer . . 1685 — 1759 

Hanka  (hank’-a),  Venceslav.  Bohemian  antiquary _ _ 1791—1861 

Hanke  (bank-gb),  Henrietta  Wilhelmine.  {Arndt.)  German 

novelist . . . . . . . 1785—1862 

Hankel  (bank  -gl),  Wilhelm  Gottlieb.  German  electrician _ 1814 — 1899 

Hannibal.  Carthaginian  general _ _ _ b.  c.  247 —  183 

Han  semann,  David  Justus  Ludwig.  Prussian  financier _ 1790—1864 

Hansen  (ban  -sen) ,  Peter  Andreas.  German  astronomer . 1795—1874 

Hans  Sacbs  (bans  saks).  German  dramatist  and  poet _ 1494 — 1576 

Han  steen,  Christoifer.  Norwegian  astronomer _ _ .1784—1873 

Harbaugb  (har'-bfiw),  Henry.  American  clergyman  and  author. 1817— 1867 

Harcourt,  d’  (dar  r-kor-r  ),  Henri,  Due.  French  general . 1654—1718 

Harcourt  (har'-k5rt),  Sir  Simon,  First  Viscount  Harcourt.  Lord 

chancellor  of  England... _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1660—1727 

Harcourt,  Sir  William  George  Granville  Vernon.  English  lawyer. 1827  - 

Har  dee,  William  J.  American  tactician  Confederate  general... 1818— 1873 
Hardenberg,  von  (fon  har-r-den-ber-rgeh),  Friedrich.  Ger¬ 
man  author . . . . . . . ..1772—1801 

Hardenberg,  von,  Karl  August,  Prince.  Prussian  statesman . 1750—1822 

Hardicanute  (bar-dl-ka-nut  ).  King  of  England  and  Denmark.  10177-1042 

Harding  (bard'-ing),  Chester.  American  portrait  painter... . 1792—1866 

Harding,  James  Dufiield.  English  painter  and  art  writer _ 1798 — 1863 

Hardinge  (bar -ding),  Henry,  Viscount.  English  general _ 1785 — 1856 


composer _ 1799 — 1862 

fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  ^  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot» 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ynite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian.  «e,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


Born.  Died. 
1727—1804 
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Born.  Died. 

Hardouin  (ar-r-dwafi  ),  Jean.  French  Jesuit  and  writer _ 1646 — 1729 

Hardt,  vonder  (fon  der  hart),  Hermann.  German  philologist. .1660 — 1746 
Hardwicke  (hard'-wik),  Philip  Yorke,  First  Earl  of.  English 

jurist... . . . 1690—1764 

Har  dy,  Thomas.  English  novelist _ 1840  - - 

Hardy,  Sir  Thomas  Masterman.  British  naval  officer . 1769—1839 

Hare  (har),  Robert.  American  chemist . 1781—1858 

Haren,  van.  (van  ha'-ren),  Willem.  Dutch  poet  and  statesman. .1713 — 1768 
Hargreaves  (har-grevz),  James.  English  inventor  of  the  spin¬ 
ning-jenny  . 1778 

Haring  (ha  -ring),  Wilhelm.  (Wilibald  Alexis.)  German  novel¬ 
ist . . 1797—1871 


Hariri  (ha-re'-re),  Abu  Mohammed  Kasem  ben  Ali.  Arabian 


poet . . . . . 1045?- 1122? 

Har  lan,  John  M.  American  jurist  and  diplomatist _ 1833  - 

Harlay,  de  (deh  ar-le  ),  Achille.  French  jurist _ 1536—1616 

Har  ley,  Robert,  Earl  of  Oxford.  English  statesman _ 1661—1724 

Harmar  (har-m^r),  Josiah.  American  general _ _ _ 1753—1813 

Har'nejf,  William  Selby.  American  general _ 1798—1889 

Har  old  I.  ( Harefoot .)  King  of  England . . . . . .  1040 

Harold  II.  King  of  England _ _ _ _ _ _ 1066 

Haroun-al-Raschid  (ha-ron  -al-rash’-id,  or  -ra-shed).  (Aaron 

the  Just.)  Caliph  of  Bagdad  . _ _ _ _ _  766?-  809 

Har  per,  James.  American  publisher . . . 1795—1869 

Harper,  Robert  Goodloe.  American  lawyer  and  senator _ _ 1765—1825 

Har  rington,  James.  English  author.. . . 1611—1677 

Har  riott,  Thomas.  English  mathematician _ 1560 — 1621 

Har  ris,  James.  English  philologist . . . . . 1709 — 1780 

Harris,  Thaddeus  William.  American  entomologist _ _ ...1795—1856 

Harris,  Sir  William  Snow.  English  electrician  and  inventor _ 1792—1869 

Harris,  William  Torrey.  American  educationist  and  editor . ..1835  — — 

Harrison  (har'-i-son),  Benjamin.  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of 

Independence. . . . ... . . 17407-1791 

Harrison,  Benjamin.  ( Great-grandson .)  The  twenty-third  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.. . . . . . ...1833 — 1901 

Harrison,  Carter  H.  World’s  Fair  Mayor  of  Chicago.  Assassi¬ 
nated  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  1893 

Harrison,  John.  English  mechanician  and  inventor _ 1693 — 1776 

Harrison,  William  Henry.  American  general  and  ninth  President 

of  the  United  States . . . . . . . 1773 — 1841 

Hart,  James  McDougal.  Scottish-American  painter . 1828 — 1901 

Hart,  Joel  T.  American  sculptor _ _ _ _ _ 18107-1877 

Hart,  John  Seely.  American  educationist _ _ _ 1810 — 1877 

Harte  (hart),  Francis  Bret.  American  author.. . . . . 1839—1902 

Hart  ingtSn,  Spencer  Compton  Cavendish,  Marquis  of.  English 

statesman _ _ _ _ — . . 1833  - 

Hart  ley,  David.  English  physician  and  philosopher. . . . 1705—1757 

Hartmann  (hart  -man),  Moritz.  German  poet.. . . 1821—1872 

Hartmann,  von  (fon  hart'-man),  Eduard.  German  philosopher,  1840  - 

Hart  ranft,  John  Frederick.  American  soldier  and  politician - 1830—1889 

Harts  home,  Joseph.  American  physician  and  surgeon . .1779 — 1850 

Hartsoeker  (hart'-SO-ker),  Niklaas.  Dutch  philosopher  and 

optician _ 1®®®  1125 

Hartz'helm,  Joseph.  German  Jesuit  and  historian . . 1694—1763 

Harvard  (har'-V^rd),  John.  Founder  of  Harvard  college . 16087-1638 

Har  vey,  George.  Scottish  painter - 1805  1876 

Harvey,  William.  English  anatomist.  Discoverer  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  blood _ _ _ _ 1578  1657 

Ha  §eaclever,  Peter.  German  manufacturer  and  merchant - 1716—1792 

Hasse  (has'-eh),  Johann  Adolf.  German  composer.. . 1699—1783 

Has  sel,  Johann  Georg  Heinrich.  German  statistician . . . .1770—1829 

Has’selqulst  (has-el-kwist),  Fredrik.  Swedish  naturalist - 1722—1752 

Has  ting?,  Francis  Rawdon  Hastings,  Marquis  of.  English  general 

in  United  States  and  governor  general  of  India . . 1754 — 1826 

Hastings,  Warren.  First  governor-general  of  India . . ...1732—1818 

Hauch,  von  (fon  howch),  Johannes  Carsten.  Danish  poet . ...1791—1872 

Hauff(hdwf),  Wilhelm.  German  novelist . . 1802—1827 

Hauksbee,  or  Hawksbee  (hawks'-be),  Francis.  English  elec¬ 
trician  . . . - . 16507-1732? 

Hauptmann  (hdwpt-man),  Moritz.  German  composer  and 

writei - - - - - - - ---- - - 1792—1868 

Haureau  (0-r§-6  ),  Jean  BarthMemy.  French  author . 1812 — 1896 

Hauser  (hOW-ZCr),  Kaspar.  Nuremberg  foundling.. . .  1833 

Hausser  (hdis'-er),  Ludwig.  German  historian . . . 1818—1867 

Haussmann  (os-man  ),  Georges  Eugfene,  Baron.  French  ad¬ 
ministrator - - - - 1809—1891 

Hautefeuille,  de  (Ot-ffll),  Jean.  French  inventor - - 1647—1724 


Hautpoul,  d’(d6-pol  ),  Alphonse  Henri,  Marquis.  French  general.  1789—1865 


Bom.  Died. 

Haii  y  (a-we),  Ren6  Just,  Abb6.  French  mineralogist -  ...1743—1822 

Hav  elock,  Sir  Henry.  British  general _ 1795—1857 

Ha'ven,  Joseph.  American  divine  and  philosophic  writer - 1816—1874 

Hawkesworth  (hawks -Wurth),  John.  English  essayist . 17157-1773 

Hawk  in?,  Sir  John.  English  rear-admiral _ 15207-1595 

Hawks,  Francis  lister.  American  clergyman _ 1798— 1866 

Haw  lejf,  Joseph  Roswell.  American  soldier  and  senator _ 1826—1905 

Haw  thorne,  Nathaniel.  American  author... . . 1804 — 1864 

Haw  thorne,  Julian.  (Son  of  Nathaniel.) _ _ _ 1846  - 

Hay,  John.  Private  secretary  and  biographer  of  President  Lincoln. 1839  - - 

Hayden,  Ferdinand  Vandeveer.  American  geologist _ _  .1829—1887 

Haydn  (ha-dn;  Ger.  pron.  hi'-dn),  Joseph.  German  composer.. 1732 — 1809 

Haydon  (ha'-don),  Benjamin  Robert.  English  painter.. . ..1786—1846 

Hayes,  Augustus  Allen.  American  chemist _ _ ...1806 — 1882 

Hayes,  Isaac  Israel.  American  explorer.. . . 1832—1881 

Hayes,  Rutherford  Birchard.  Nineteenth  President  of  U.  S . ..1822 — 1893 

Haynau,  von  (fon  hl  -now),  Julius  Jakob,  Baron.  Austrian 

general _ 1786 — 1853 

Hayne,  Isaac.  American  revolutionary  officer.  Executed . ...1745—1781 

Hayne,  Robert  Young.  American  senator  and  orator _ 1791 — 1840 

Haz  ard,  Rowland  Gibson.  American  author _ _ 1801 — 1888 

Ha  zen,  William  Babcock.  American  soldier  and  chief  of  signal 

service  . . . . . . . . . 1830 — 1887 

Haz  litt,  William.  English  critic  and  miscellaneous  author.. . 1778 — 1830 

Head,  Sir  Edmund  Walker,  Baronet.  Governor-general  of  Canada.  1805 — 1868 
Head,  Sir  Francis  Bond.  English  author.  Lieut.-governor  of  U. 

Canada  . . 1793—1875 

Head  ley,  Joel  Tyler.  American  historical  writer . 1814 — 1897 

Hea  ly,  George  Peter  Alexander.  American  portrait  painter _ 1818 — 1894 

Healy,  Timothy  M.  Irish  member  of  British  parliament _ 1855  - 

Hearne  (hern),  Samuel.  English  traveler  in  British  America _ 1745—1792 

Heath,  William.  American  revolutionary  general _ 1737 — 1814 

Heb’b$l,  Friedrich.  German  dramatist  and  poet _ 1813—1863 

He  bel,  Johann  Peter.  German  poet  and  prose  writer . . . 1760 — 1826 

He  b$r,  Reginald.  English  bishop  of  Calcutta  and  poet.. . ...1783 — 1826 

Heb  erden,  William.  English  physician  and  writer . . 1710 — 1801 

Hubert  (a-ber-r  ),  Jacques  Ren6.  (Pbre  Duchesne.)  French 

demagogue  . . . . . . . . . ...1755 — 1794- 

Heck  ewelder,  John.  Moravian  missionary  in  America _ _ 1743—1823 

Hecquet  (e-ke  ),  Philippe.  French  physician  and  author _ 1661—1737 

Hed  erich,  Benjamin.  German  lexicographer.. . . 1675— 1748 

Hedlinger  (het-ling-er),  Johann  Karl.  Swiss  engraver . . 1691—1771 

Hed  wig,  Johann.  German  botanist . . . . 1730 — 1799 

Heem,  van  (van  ham),  Jan  David.  Dutch  painter  of  fruit, 

flowers,  etc . . . . . . .1600 — 1674 

Heemskerk,  van  (van  hamz  -ker-rch),  Jacob.  Dutch  admiral. -  1607 

Heemskerk,  van  (van-hgms'-ker-rch),  Martin.  Dutch  histori¬ 
cal  painter _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ .1498 — 1574 

Heeren  (he  -ren) ,  Arnold  Herman  Ludwig.  German  historian. ..1760— 1842 
Hegel  (he-gel),  George  Wilhelm  Friedrich.  German  philosopher. 1770 — 1831 
Heiberg  (hl'-ber-rgch),  Johan  Ludwig.  Danish  dramatist  and 

poet _ _ 1791 — 1860- 

Hein  or  Heyn  (hln),  Pieter.  Dutch  admiral . . . 1570—1629 

Heine  (hi  -neh),  Heinrich.  German  poet  and  prose  writer _ 1800—1858 

Helm  holtz,  Herman  Ludwig.  German  physiologist  and  nat¬ 
ural  philosopher _ _ _ _ _ 1821 — 1894 

Helmont,  van  (van-hel  -mont) ,  Jan  Baptista.  Flemish  chemist. 1577— 1644 
Helvetius  (hel-ve  -sheus),  Claude  Adrian.  French  philosopher .1715— 1771 

Hem  an?,  Felicia  Dorothea.  English  poet... . . 1794—1835 

Hen  derson,  David  Bremner.  American  statesman _ _ 1840  - 

Hen  dricks,  Thomas  A.  Vice-president  United  States _ 1819—1885 

Hen  ry  I.  Emperor  of  Germany  (919-36).  (The  Fowler)  . .  876—  936 

Henry  II.  (1002-24.). . 972-1024 

Henry  III.  (1039-56,)... . 1017-1056 

Henry  IV.  (1058-1106.) . 1050-1106 

Henry  V.  (1106-25.) . 1081-1125 

Henry  VI.  (1190-97.) . . 1165—1197 

Henry  VII.  (1308-13.) . 1263—1313 

Henry  I.  King  of  France  (1031-60.) . . ...» _ _ 10117-1060 

Henry  II.  (1547-59.) . 1519-1559 

Henry  III.  (1574-89.) . 1551-1589 

Henry  IV.  (1589-1610.)  (The  Great.) . ^...1553-1610 

Henry  I.  King  of  England  (1100-35.)  (Beauclerc.) _ _ 1068 — 1135 

Henry  II.  (1154-89.) . 1133-1189 

Henry  III.  (1216-72.)  (Of  Winchester.) . .1206—1272 

Henry  IV.  (1399-1413.)  (Bolingbroke.) . . 13667-1413 

Henry  V.  (1413-22.)  (Of  Monmouth.) _ _ 1388-1422 

Henry  VI.  (1422-71.) - 1421-1471 


bdll  b<5y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  egist.  ph  -X 

-clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  -?ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =b?l,  del.. 
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Born.  Died. 

Henry  vn.  (1485-1500.) . - _ _ _ 1457-1509 

Henry  VIII.  (1509-47.) . . ....1491-1547 

Henry,  Patrick.  American  orator  and  patriot _ _ ..1736—1799 

Hentz,  Caroline  Lee.  American  authoress. _ _ _  1856 

Heracli  tus.  {The  Naturalist.)  Greek  philosopher _ lived  i:.  c.  500 

Herapath  (her'-il-patll),  William.  English  chemist _ _ ...1796—1868 

Hbrault  de  Sbchelles  (e-ro  deh  se-shel),  Marie  Jean.  French 

revolutionist . . . . . . . 1760 — 1794 

Herbart  (her-bart) ,  Johann  Friedrich.  German  philosopher _ 1776—1841 

Herbelot,  d’  (der-blo  ),  BarthMemy.  French  orientalist _ 1625—1695 

Herbert  (her'-bert),  Edward,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury.  English 

author _ 1581 — 1648 

Herbert,  George.  {Brother.)  English  poet. . . . . . 1593 — 1632 

Herbert,  Henry  William.  {Frank  Forester.)  American  author _ 1807 — 1858 

Herbert,  Sidney,  Baron.  English  statesman _ 1810 — 1861 

Herder,  von  (fon  her -der),  Johann  Gottfried.  German  philoso¬ 
pher _ 1744 — 1803 

Heredia  (e-re-de'-a),  Jos6  Maria.  Cuban  poet... _ _ 1803—1839 

Hergenrother  (her-gen-ro-ter) ,  Josef.  German  ecclesiastical 

historian _ 1822 — 1890 

Herkimer  (her -ki-mer),  Nicholas.  American  general. . 17157-1777 

Hermann  or  Herman  (her  -man).  German  hero. . b.  c.  16-a.  d.  21. 

Hermann,  Johann  Gottfried  Jakob.  German  critic  and  philolo¬ 
gist _ 1772 — 1848 

Hermelin  (her-me-len  ),  Samuel  Gustavus.  Swedish  mineralo¬ 
gist _ 1744 — 1820 

Hermes  (her'-mes),  Georg.  German  Catholic  theologian . ...1775—1831 

Hermocrates  (her-mok'-ra-tez),  Syracusan  statesman  and  gen¬ 
eral _  b.  c.  406? 

Hernandez  (er-nan'-deth),  Francisco.  Spanish  physician  and 

naturalist _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  1520? 

Herod  (her  -6d).  {The  Great.)  King  of  the  Jews _ b.  c.  60— a.  d.  2. 

Herodian  (he-ro-di-an).  Roman  historian.. _ _ _ .lived  3d.  c. 

Herodotus  (he  rod  -o-tiis).  {Father  of  History.)  Greek  his¬ 
torian _ b.  c.  484? —  420? 

Herold  (e  -rold),  Louis  Joseph  Ferdinand.  French  opera  com¬ 
poser  _ . _ 1791 — 1833 

Heron  (he  -ron),  or  Hero  (hee-ro).  Greek  philosopher  and 

mathematician _ lived  B.  G.  3d.  c. 

Herrera,  de  (de  er-ra’-ra),  Fernando.  {The  Divine.)  Spanish 

poet... . . . . . . . . . 1534-1597 

Herrera,  de,  Francisco.  {The  Elder.)  Spanish  painter _ _ 1576—1656 

Herrera,  de,  Jos6  Joaquin.  President  of  Mexico.. _ _ 1792-1854 

Herrera  y  Tordesillas,  de  (-e  tor-de-sel  -yas),  Antonio.  Span¬ 
ish  historian _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1549—1625 

Her  rick,  Robert.  English  poet _ _ _ 1591—1674 

Her  ring,  John  Frederick.  English  painter  of  animals. . ...1795—1865 

Herschel  (her  -shel),  Caroline Lucretia.  {Sister  of  Sir  Wm.)  As¬ 
tronomer _ 1750 — 1848 

Herschel,  John  Frederick  William,  Sir.  {Son  of  Sir  Wm.)  Astron¬ 
omer  and  philosopher.. . . 1792—1871 

Herschel,  William,  Sir.  German  astronomer  in  England _ 1738—1822 

Hertz  (Herts),  Hendrik.  Danish  poet  and  dramatist.. . ...1798 — 1870 

Hertzen  or  Herzen  (hert'-sen),  Alexander.  Rus.  socialist  and 

author _ 1812 — 1870 

Hervejf,  James.  English  divine  and  author _ 1713 — 1758 

Herwegh  (her -wegch),  Georg.  German  lyric  poet.. . 1817—1875 

Herz  (herts),  Heinrich.  German  pianist  and  composer _ 1806 — 1888 

Hesiod  (he  -si-od).  Greek  epic  poet _ lived b.  c.  800? 

Hess,  Johann  Jakob.  Swiss  protestant  theologian _ 1741—1828 

Hess,  von  (fon  hes),  Heinrich,  Baron.  Austrian  general _ 1788—1870 

Hess,  von,  Heinrich  Maria.  German  historical  painter... . 1798 — 1863 

Heuglin,  von  (fon  hdig  -lin),  Theodor,  Baron.  German  traveler.  1824— 1876 

Heusde  (hfiB’-deh),  Philippus  Willem.  Dutch  writer... . ...1778—1839 

Hevelius  (hc-ve'-le-us),  Johannes.  Polish  astronomer.. . ...1611—1787 

Hewes  (huz),  Joseph.  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  1730— 1779 

Hew  itt  (hh -it),  Abram  Stevens.  American  politician . 1822—1903 

Hewson  (hu'-s&n),  William.  English  anatomist - 1739—1774 

Heyden,  van  der  (van  der  hi  -den),  Jan.  Dutch  painter . ..1637—1712 

Heyne  (hi'-neh),  Christian  Gottlob.  German  philologist  and 

critic _ 1729 — 1812 

Heyse  (hl  -zeh),  Paul  Johann  Ludwig.  Ger.  poet  and  novelist.. .1830  - 

Heyse,  Karl  Wilhelm  Ludwig.  German  philologist . . ...1797—1855 

Heywood  (ha-wpd),  Thomas.  English  actor  and  dramatist . . .  1652 

Hickes  (hiks),  George.  English  philologist - - - 1642 — 1715 

Hickock  (hik  -ok),  Laurens  Perseus.  American  metaphysician.. 1798 — 1888 
Hicks  (hiks),  Elias.  American preacherof  theSocietyof  Friends.  1748 — 1830 
Hieronymus.  See  Jebome. 


Born,  Died, 

Hig  ginson,  Thomas  Wentworth.  American  author.. _ _ 1823  - 

Hilary  (hil  -ari)  or  Hilarius  (hi-la'-rl-us),  Saint.  Bishop  of 

Arles _ _  400?-  449 

Hildebrand  (hxl  -de-brand),  Saint.  SeeGEEGOEv  VII. 

Hildebrandt  (hil-deh-brant),  Ferdinand  Theodor.  German 

painter _ _ _ _ 1804—1874 

Hil  dreth,  Richard.  American  journalist  and  historian.. . .1807 — 1865 

Hill,  Ambrose  Powell.  Confederate  general . . 1825 — 1865 

Hill,  Benjamin  Harvey.  Am.  lawyer,  orator  and  senator . 1823—1882 

Hill,  David  Bennett.  Governor  of  New  York  and  U.  S.  Senator. ..1843  - 

Hill,  Rowland,  Sir.  English  author  of  cheap-postage  system . 1795 — 1879 

Hill,  Thomas.  American  clergyman.  President  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity . 1818—1891 

Hillard  (hll’-ard),  George  Stillman.  American  lawyer,  orator  and 

writer. . . . 1808—1879 

Hiller,  von  (fon  hll-er),  Ferdinand.  German  composer . 1811 — 1885 

Hiller,  von,  Johann,  Baron.  Austrian  general . . . 1754 — 1819 

Hillern,  von  (fonhll -era),  Wilhelmine.  German  novelist . 1836  - 

Hill  house,  James  Abraham.  American  poet . . 1789—1841 

Hilliard  (hil-yard),  Henry  Washington.  Confederate  general..  1808— 1892 

Hil  ton,  William.  English  historical  painter . . . . ..1786—1839 

Him  mel,  Friedrich  Heinrich.  German  composer . . 1765 — 1814 

Hliicks,  Francis,  Sir.  Canadian  statesman . . . . 1807 — 1885 

HIncmar.  French  prelate.  Archbishop  of  Rheims . .  806?- 882 

Hind,  John  Russell.  English  astronomer _ _ ...1823 — 1895 

HIppar  chus,  Bithynian  astronomer _ _ lived  b.  c.  150? 

Hippel,  von  (fon  hip  -el),  Theodor  Gottlieb.  German  writer _ 1741—1796 

Hippocrates  (hlp-p6k'-re,-tez).  {Father  of  Medicine.)  Greek 

physician . . . . . b.  c.  468—367? 

Hirsch  (hersh),  Baron  Maurice  de.  Austrian  financier  and  philan¬ 
thropist . 1823—1899 

Hitch  cock,  Charles  Henry.  American  geologist . . . 1836  - 

Hitchcock,  Edward.  American  geologist _ _ _ 1793—1864 

Hitchcock,  Roswell  Dwight.  American  clergyman  and  author.. .1817 — 1887 

Hittorff  (hit -orf),  Jacques  Ignace.  French  architect....* _ 1792—1867 

Hitzig  (hlt-sigch),  Ferdinand.  German  Biblical  critic . 1807—1875 

Hoadley  (hod -II),  Benjamin.  English  prelate  and  author _ 1671—1761 

Hoar,  Ebenezer  Rockwood.  U.  S.  attorney-general _ _ 1816—1895 

Hoar,  George  Frisbie.  {Brother.)  American  lawyer  and  senator. .1826 — 1904 

Ho'-bart,  Garret  A.  Vice-President  of  the  United  States _ _ 1841-1899 

Hobbes  (hdbz),  Thomas.  English  philosopher _ _ ...1588 — 1679 

Hob  son,  Richmond  Pearson.  U.  S.  N.  “  Hero  of  the  Merrimac”. .1870  — — 

Hoche  (fish),  Lazare.  French  general _ _ 1768 — 1797 

Hodge  (hoj),  Charles.  American  theologian  and  editor _ 1797 — 1878 

Hodgkinson  (hoj  -kin-son),  Eaton.  English  physicist  and  writer. 1789— 1861 
Hoe  (ho),  Richard  March.  Am.  inventor  of  type-revolving  press. .1812 — 1886 

Hoecke,  van  den  (van  den  hok),  Jan.  Flemish  painter . . 1611—1651 

Hoefer  (ho’-fer),  Jean  Chr§tien Ferdinand.  German  writer.. . 1811 — 1878 

Hoet  (hot),  Gerard.  Dutch  historical  painter _ _ _ _ 1648—1733 

Hoeven,  van  der  (van  der  ho  -ven),  Jan.  Dutch  naturalist . 1801—1868 

Hofer  (ho  -fer),  Andreas.  Tyrolese  patriot . . . 1767—1810 

Hoff  man,  Charles  Fenno.  American  song  writer . . 1806—1884 

Hoffmann  (hof-man),  Ernst  Theodor  Wilhelm.  {Amadeus.)  Ger¬ 
man  musician  and  story-teller . . . . . . . 1776 — 1822 

Hoffmann,  Friedrich.  German  physician . . . . . . 1660—1742 

Hof  land,  Barbara  (Wreaks.)  English  authoress . . 1770—1844 

Hofmann  (hof-man),  August  Wilhelm.  German  chemist _ 1818 — 1892 

Hogarth  (ho  -garth),  William.  English  satirical  artist . . 1697 — 1764 

Hogg,  James.  (The  Ettrick  Shepherd.)  Scottish  poet.. . . 1772 — 1835 

Hohenlohe  (ho-en-lu-eh.)  A  famous  familyof  German  princes. 
Hohenzollern  (ho -en-tsol-ern).  An  ancient  princely  familyof 
Germany. 

Holbach,  von  (fon  hol'-bach),  Paul  Heinrich  Dietrich,  Baron. 

French  philosopher _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1723 — 1789 

Holbein  (hol  -bin),  Hans.  (The  Younger.)  German  painter _ 1497?-1543 

Holberg,  von  (fon  hol  -bergch),  Ludvig,  Baron.  Danish  author .1684—1754 

Holbrook  (hol  -brpk),  John  Edwards.  American  naturalist _ 1794—1871 

Holcroft  (hol  -kroft),  Thomas.  English  dramatist  and  translator  1745 — 1809 

Holden  (hold  -pn),  Edward  Singleton.  American  astronomer _ 1846  - 

Holinshed  or  Hollynshed  (hoi -inz-hed),  Raphael.  English 

^  annalist . . . . . . .  isgoj 

Holl,  Frank.  English  painter . . . . . 1845—1888 

Holland,  Henry,  Sir.  English  physician  and  writer.. . 1788 — 1873 

Holland,  Henry  Richard  Vassall  Fox,  Baron.  English  statesman.. 1773— 1840 
Holland,  Josiah  Gilbert.  (Timothy  Titcomb.)  American  author.. 1819 — 1881 

Hol  lis,  Thomas.  English  benefactor  of  Harvard  University . ,...1659 — 1781 

Holmes  (homz),  Oliver  Wendell.  American  physician,  poet,  and 

wit  .  . . . . . . . . . 1809-1894 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
or,  wbre,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite, 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 
cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  gu  =  kw. 
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Born.  Died. 

Holst,  Hans  Peder.  Danish  poet . . 1811—1893 

Holst,  von,  Hermann  Edouard.  Russian-German  historian _ 1841 _ 1904 

Holstenius  (hol-ste'-nl-us),  Lucas.  German  scholar  and  author.  1596 — 1661 

Holt  (holt),  John,  Sir.  Lord  chief  justice  of  England . . 1642—1709 

Holt,  Joseph.  Judge  advocate-general  of  United  States . . 1807—1894 

Holty  or  Hoelty  (hol'-te) ,  Ludwig  Heinrich  Christoph.  German 

P°et-- . 1748-1776 

Holtzendorff,  von  (fon  holts'-en-dorf),  Franz.  German  juris¬ 
consult . . . 1829  - 

Holub  (hd'-lop),  Emile.  Bohemian  traveler . . . . 1847 — 1887 

Holyoake  (hol  -yok),  George  Jacob.  English  agitator _ _ 1817  - - 

Ho  mann,  Johann  Baptist.  German  geographer  and  map  engraver, 16637-1724 

Homberg  (hom-bergch),  Wilhelm.  German  chemist . 1652—1715 

Home,  Daniel  Dunglas.  British  spiritualist _ _ 1835—1886 

Home,  Everard,  Sir.  Scottish  surgeon  and  writer . 1756—1832 

Home,  Henry,  Lord  Karnes.  Scottish  philosopher  and  jurist _ 1696 — 1782 

Home  or  Hume,  John.  Scottish  dramatist. . .17247-1808 

Homer  (ho -mgr).  Epic  poet  of  Greece _ _ _ lived  1000  b.  c. 

Homer,  Winslow.  American  artist  and  war  correspondent . ...1836  - 

Honnegger  (ho'-nek-gr),  Johann  Jakob.  German  historian  and 

art  writer . . 1825  - - 

Honorius  (ho-no'-rl-us),  Flavius.  Roman  emperor . . .  384—  423 

Honorius  III.  Pope.  (Cencio  Savelli.) . . . . . .  1227 

Hontheim,  von.  (fon  hont'-hlm),  Johann  Nicolaus.  German 

jurist . 1701—1790 

Hpod,  John  Bell.  Confederate  general . . . 1831 — 1879 

Hood,  Robin.  Famous  English  outlaw . . . lived  12th  c.  ? 

Hood,  Samuel,  Viscount.  English  admiral . . . 1735 — 1816 

Hood,  Thomas.  English  poet,  wit,  and  miscellaneous  writer. . 1798—1845 

Ho  oft  or  Hoofft  (hoft) ,  Pieter  Cornelis.  Dutch  poet  and  historian_1581 — 1647 

Hoogvliet  (hogch-vlet),  Arnold.  Dutch  poet. . . 1687—1763 

Hpok,  Theodore  Edward.  English  author  and  editor . 1788—1841 

Hooke,  Robert.  English  mathematician  and  inventor . 1635—1703 

Hooker,  Joseph.  American  general _ 1814—1879 

Hooker,  Joseph  Dalton,  Sir.  English  botanist  and  traveler . 1817  — — 

Hooker,  Richard.  English  divine  and  author . . .1554—1600 

Hooker,  Thomas,  Rev.  One  of  the  founders  of  Connecticut . 1586—1647 

Hooker,  William  Jackson,  Sir.  English  botanist . ...1785—1865 

Hooker,  Worthington.  American  physician  and  writer _ 1806—1867 

Hoole  (hoi),  John.  English  dramatist  and  translator . 1727—1803 

Hooper,  John.  English  reformer  and  martyr _ _ 1495 — 1555 

Hope,  Thomas.  English  art-writer  and  novelist . . 1774 — 1835 

Hope,  Thomas  Charles.  Scottish  chemist . . 1766—1844 

Hop  kin §,  Edward.  Governor  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut _ 1600 — 1657 

Hopkins,  Esek.  First  commodore  of  the  American  navy _ _ 1718—1802 

Hopkins,  Johns.  American  philanthropist.. . . . 1795—1873 

Hopkins,  Mark.  American  theologian.  President  of  Williams 

College . ... . . . . . . . 1802—1887 

Hopkins,  Samuel.  Founder  of  the  Hopkinsian  school  of  theology.  1721— 1803 

Hopkins,  Stephen.  American  statesman _ _ _ 1707—1785 

Hopkinson  (hop'-kln-s&n),  Francis.  American  author  and 

patriot  _ ...1737—1791 

Hopkinson,  Joseph.  (Son  of  F.)  American  jurist  and  author  of 

Hail  Columbia _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1770 — 1842 

Hop  per,  Isaac  Tatem.  American  Quaker  philanthropist.. . 1771—1852 

Hop  pin,  Augustus.  American  artist _ _ _  _ _ ...1828 — 1896 

Horace  (hor'-es)  or  Quin  tus  Hora  tius  Flac  cus.  Latin 

poet _ b.  c.  65 —  8 

Hormayr,  von  (fon  hor-mlr),  Joseph,  Baron.  Tyrolese-German 

historian _ 1781 — 1848 

Horn,  Gustaf,  Count.  Swedish  general . . . . . . 16147-1666 

Horne,  Richard  Hengist.  English  poet . . 1803—1884 

Home,  Thomas  Hartwell.  English  divine  and  author . . . 1780—1862 

Hor  ner,  Francis.  British  statesman _ ...1778—1817 

Horne  Tooke.  See  Tooke,  John  Home. 

Horrox  or  Horrocks  (hor'-oks),  Jeremiah.  English  astronomer_1620?-1641 

Horsley  (hors-ll),  Samuel.  English  bishop  and  writer _ _ 1733—1806 

Hortense  Eugenie  de  Beauharnais  (or-r-tons  dh-zhe-ne'  deb 

bo-ar-r-ne  ).  Queen  of  Holland  and  mother  of  Napoleon  III. 1783— 1837 

Horv&tb  (bor'-vat),  Mih&ly.  Hungarian  historian . 1809—1878 

Hosack  (bOS  '-ak),  David.  American  physician  and  writer . 1769—1835 

Hosmer  (boz  -mer),  Harriet  Goodhue.  American  sculptor . 1830  - 

Hotman  (ot-mon'),  Frangois.  French  jurist  and  writer . .  1524 — 1590 

Hottinger  (hot'-Ing-gr),  Johann  Heinrich.  Swiss  orientalist 1620 — 1667 

Houdin  (6-dan  ),  Robert.  French  conjurer.. . . . 1805—1871 

Houdon  (6-don  ),  Jean  Antoine.  French  sculptor _ 1741 — 1828 

Hougb  (buf),  Franklin.  American  surgeon  and  writer . 1822  - 

Houssaye  (6-se  ),  Arsfcne.  French  critic  and  poet... . . 1815—1896 


Born.  Died. 

Houston  (hu'-st&n),  Sam.  President  of  Texas  and  American  gen¬ 
eral . 1793-1863 

Houtman  (howt’-man),  Cornelia.  Dutch  navigator. . . 1560—16087 

Hoveden,  de  (de  buv'-dgn  or  hov'-dgn),  Roger.  English  histor¬ 
ian  _ _  1200T 

Hovey  (buv'-y),  Alvin  P.  American  general  and  governor  of 

Indiana . 1821-1891 

How  ard,  Charles,  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham.  English  admiral. 1536 — 1624 
Howard,  George  William  Frederick,  Earl  of  Carlisle.  English 

statesman  and  author _ _ 1802—1864 

Howard,  Henry,  Earl  of  Surrey.  English  poet _ _ 1516—1547 

Howard,  John.  English  philanthropist . . . . . 1726 — 1790 

Howard,  John  Eager.  American  soldier  and  statesman _ 1752 — 1827 

Howard,  Oliver  Otis.  American  general _ _ _ _ _ 1830  - 

Howe,  Elias.  American  inventor  of  the  sewing  machine . . 1819—1867 

Howe,  John.  English  clergyman,  chaplain  to  Cromwell . 1630 — 1705 

Howe,  Julia  Ward.  American  poetess _ _ ...1819—1902 

Howe,  Richard,  Earl.  British  admiral _ 1725—1799 

Howe,  Samuel  Gridley.  American  philanthropist _ 1801 — 1876 

Howe,  Sir  William  Viscount.  English  general  in  America . 1729 — 1814 

How  ell,  James.  British  author _ _ _ _ 15957-1666 

How  ells,  William  Dean.  American  author... . . . 1837  - 

How'itt,  Mary  (Botham).  English  authoress . . 18047-1888 

Howitt,  William.  English  author. . 1795 — 1879 

Hoyle  (bdil),  Edmund.  English  writer  on  games . . . 1672—1769 

Huascar  (bwas'-car).  Inca  of  Peru  (Son  of  Huayna  Capac) _ lived  1525 

Huayna  Capac  (hwi-na  ca-pac  ).  Inca  of  Peru _ _ _ _  1525 

Hd  ber,  Frangois.  Swiss  naturalist _ _ _ _ _ 1750 — 1831 

Huber,  Jean  Rodolphe.  ( The  Tintoretto  of  Switzerland.)  Swiss 

painter _ _ _ _ _  _ _ 1668 — 1748 

Hiibner  (heb'-ngr),  Karl.  German  genre  painter . . ...1814—1879 

Hiibner,  Rudolf  Julius  Benno.  German  historical  painter . ...1806—1882 

Hue  (iik),  Evariste  R6gis,  Abb6.  French  missionary  to  China _ 1813 — 1860 

Hud  son,  Henry.  English  navigator  and  explorer _ _ ...- — —  1611 

Hueffer  (hdf-fer),  Francis.  German-English  author.. . . 1845—1889 

Huerta,  de  la  (dgh  la  wer-r  -ta),  Vincente  Garcia.  Spanish 

dramatist _ 1729—1797 

Huet  (ii-e ' ) ,  Pierre  Daniel,  Bishop  of  Avranches.  French  critic . .  .1630—1721 
Hufeland  (ho'-feh-lant),  Christoph  Wilhelm.  German  physi¬ 
cian . 1762-1836 

Hugelvon  (fon  he'-ggl),  Karl  Alex.  Anselm.  German  traveler 

and  naturalist _ _ _ _ _ _ 1796 — 1870 

Huger  (yd-je),  Benjamin.  Am.  soldier  and  Confederate  general. .1805—1877 

Huger  (yo-jee  ),  Isaac.  American  general.. . 1742—1797 

Huggins  (bug  inz),  William.  English  astronomer. . 1824  - 

Hughes  (buz),  John.  American  Roman  Catholic  archbishop . 1797 — 1864 

Hughes,  John.  English  poet  and  essayist . . . ..1677— 1720 

Hughes,  Robert  Ball.  American  sculptor . . . . . 1806—1868 

Hughes,  Thomas.  English  author _ _ 1828—1896 

Hugo  (bo-go),  Gustav  Wilhelm.  German  jurist . 1764—1844 

Hugo  (bii-go  ),  Victor  Marie,  Vicomte.  French  novelist  and  poet.  1802—1885 
Hulin  or  Hullin  (ii-lan  ),  Pierre  Augustin,  Comte.  French 

general _ _ _ _ ...17 58 — 1841 

Hull,  Isaac.  American  commodore _ _ _ _ _ 1773 — 1843 

Hull,  William.  American  general  in  the  war  of  1812 . . ...1753—1825 

Hullab  (hul  a),  John  Pyke.  English  composer . 1813—1884 

Humayun  or  Houmayoun  (ho-ma-yon).  Emperor  of  Hindustan.  1508— 1556 

Humbert  (un-ber  ),  Joseph  Amable.  French  general . 1755—1823 

Humbert  (hum'-bert)  I.  (It.  Umberto,  om-ber-to.)  King  of 

Italy . . . . . 1844-1900 

Humboldt,  von  (fon  bom  bolt),  Friedrich  Heinrich  Alexander, 

Baron.  German  naturalist _ _ _ 1769 — 1859 

Humboldt,  von,  Karl  Wilhelm,  Baron.  (Brother  of  F.  H.  A.) 

German  philologist  and  statesman. . . . . 1767 — 1835 

Hume  (bum),  David.  Scottish  historian  and  philosopher _ 1711 — 1776 

Hume,  Joseph.  English  statesman.. . . . . 1777 — 1855 

Hummel  (byrn  gl),  Johann  Nepomuk.  German  composer  and 

pianist. _ _ ...1778—1837 

Humphreys  (bum' friz),  Andrew  Atkinson.  American  general...  1810— 1883 

Humphreys,  David.  American  poet  and  soldier.. . . . 1752—1818 

Hunt,  Alfred  William.  English  painter  in  water-colors... . . 1830  - 

Hunt,  James  Henry  Leigh.  English  poet  and  essayist . ...1784—1859 

Hunt,  Robert.  English  scientist . . 1807 — 1887 

Hunt,  Thomas  Sterry.  American  chemist  and  geologist _ 1825 — 1892 

Hunt,  William  Henry.  English  painter  in  water-colors _ 1790—1864 

Hunt,  W'illiam  Holman.  English  historical  painter... . 1827  - 

Hunt,  William  Morris.  American  painter  aud  art  instructor. . 1824—1879 

Hunt  er,  David.  American  general . 1802—1886 


bdll,  bdy;  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  jell,  chorus,  jbin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  pb  =  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  *=  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  sbiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  dgL 
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Born.  Died. 

Hunter,  John.  Scotch  anatomist  and  surgeon . . . . 1728—1794 

Hunter,  E.  M.  T.  American  Confederate  Secretary  of  State  ._ . 1809—1887 

Hunter,  William  John.  Scottish  anatomist  and  physician _ 1718—1783 

Hunter,  William  Wilson.  British  publicist _ _ _ 1840 — 1900 

Hunt  ington,  Jedediah.  American  soldier . . . 1743—1818 

Huntington,  Samuel.  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 1731— 1796 

Hunyadi  (hon'-yod-e),  J&nos.  Hungarian  general.. . . . 14007-1456 

Huppazoli  (hop-pa-dzo  -le),  Francesco.  Italian  traveler  and 

centenarian... _ _ 1587—1702 

Hurd,  Richard.  English  prelate  and  author . . . .1720—1808 

Hurl'but,  Stephen  A.  American  general  and  politician.. . . 1815—1882 

Hurtado  de  Mendoza  (fir-ta-do  de  men-do'-tha),  Andres.  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Canete.  Viceroy  of  Peru _ _ _ 1500—1561 

Huskisson  (hiis'-kis-on),  William.  English  financier  and  states¬ 
man  . . 1770—1830 

Huss,  John.  Bohemian  religious  reformer . . . . . 1373—1415 

Hussein  or  Houssein  Pasha  (hp-sln'  pa-sha).  Last  dey  of 

Algiers . 17737-1838 

Hutcheson  (huch'-p-son),  Francis.  Irish  metaphysician. . 1694—1747 

Hutchinson(huch  -in-spn)  ,Anne,  American  religious  enthusiast. 15907-1643 

Hutchinson  John.  English  philosopher . . . . . 1674—1737 

Hutchinson,  Lucy,  Lady.  English  authoress _ _ 1620—1659 

Hutchinson,  Thomas.  Governor  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts. 1711— 1780 
Hutten  von  (fon  hpt  -pn),  Ulrich.  German  poet  and  humorist.. 1488— 1525 

Hut  tpn,  Charles.  English  mathematician _ _ ...1737 — 1823 

Hux'le$r,  Thomas  Henry.  English  naturalist . . . 1825 — 1895 

Huygens  or  Huyghens  (hi -genz),  Christian.  Dutch  astronomer. 1629— 1695 

Huysum  van  (van  hoi  -sum),  Jan.  Dutch  painter. . 1682—1749 

Hyacinthe  (e-a-sant ),  P5re.  See  Loyson,  Charles. 

Hyatt  (hi -?Lt),  Alpheus.  American  naturalist . . . . . 1838  - 

Hyde  (hid),  Thomas.  English  divine  and  author _ 1636—1703 

Hyder  Ali  (hi  -dpr  a'-le).  Sultan  of  Mysore . . . . 1728—1782 

Hypatia  (hi-pa  -shi-$.),  of  Alexandria.  Mathematician  and  Neo- 

platonist _ _ _ _ _  3707-  415 

Hyrtl  (hertl),  Johann.  Austrian  anatomist . . . . 1811—1894 

H^s'lop,  James.  Scottish  poet . . . . 1798—1827 


lb  betson,  Julius  Ceesar.  English  landscape  painter _ _  _ 

Iberville  d’  (de-ber-vel  ),  Pierre  le  Moyne,  Sieur.  Canadian 

navigator _ • _ 1661 — 1706 

Ibn  Khaldun  or  Khaldoun  (ib’n  chal-d6n ).  Arabian  historian. 1332— 1406 
Ibn  Eoshd  (Ib’n  rosh’d).  See  Averrors. 

Ibn  Sina  (lb’n  se  -na).  See  Avicenna. 

Ibn  Zohr.  See  Avenzoar. 

Ibrahim  Bey  (ib-ra-hem  ba).  Mamelukechief . 1736—1817 

Ibsen  (Ib'-spn),  Henrik.  Norwegian  poet  and  dramatist _ 1828  - 

Iddesleigh  (Id'-ps-li),  Stafford  Henry  Northcote,  Earl  of.  Eng¬ 
lish  statesman... _ _ _ _ _ ...1818 — 1887 

Ideler  (e  -deh-lpr),  Christian  Ludwig.  Prussian  astronomer _ 1766—1846 

Iffland  (if -lant),  August  Wilhelm.  German  dramatist . 1759—1814 

Ignatieff  (ig-na'-te-ef).  Nicolai  Paulovitch.  Russian  general  and 

diplomatist _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1832  — — 

Ignatius  (ig-na-shl-us),  Saint.  ( Theophorus .)  Bishop  of  An¬ 
tioch  _ _ _ _  107? 

Ignatius,  Saint.  Patriarch  of  Constantinople .  798 —  878 

’Imad-al-Katib  (e-mad  -al-ka'-teb)  or  Imad-uddin  (ud-den  ) 

-al-Katib,  Mohammed.  Persian  historian  and  poet. . 1125—1201 

Im'hoffer,  Gustav  Melchior.  Brazilian  explorer . . 1593—1651 

Inchbald  (Inch'-bawld),  Elizabeth,  born  Simpson.  English 

novelist . 1753-1821 

Infante  (en-fan'-te),  Jose  Miguel.  Chilian  statesman . 1778—1844 

In  galls,  John  James.  American  senator. . . . 1833 — 1900 

Ingelow  (in'-je-lo),  Jean.  English  poetess . 1820  —1897 

Ingemann  (lhg'-eh-man),  Bernhard  Severin.  Danish  poet  and 

writer _ _ _ _  ..1789 — 1862 

Ingersoll  (Ing  -ger-sul),  Charles  Jared.  American  lawyer  and 

author _ 1782 — 1862 

Ingersoll,  Jared.  {Father.)  American  jurist. . 1749—1822 

Ingersoll,  Robert  Green.  American  lawyer  and  anti-theist . 1833 — 1899 

Inghirami  (lhg-ge-ra  -me),  Tommaso.  {Fedra.)  Italian  orator 

and  scholar . 1470—1516 

Ingleby  (Ing  -gl-bi),  Clement  Mansfield.  English  author . 1823—1886 

Inglis  (ing  -glis),  John  Eardley  Wilmot,  Sir.  English  major-gen¬ 
eral . 1814-1862 


Born.  Died. 

Ingraham  (ing'-gra-gim),  Joseph  Holt.  American  divine  and 

author _ 1809 — 1866 

Ingram  (ing’-gram),  John  H.  English  author . . . 1849  - 

Ingres  (angr),  Auguste  Jean  Dominique.  French  painter . 1780—1867 

Ingulphus  (in-gul-fus)  or  Ingulf.  English  monk.  Abbot  of 

Croyland _ _ 10307-1109 

Inhambupe  (en-ham-bo’-pe),  Antonio  Luiz  Pereira  da  Cunha, 

Marquis  of.  Brazilian  statesman _ _ 1760 — 1837 

Inman  (in '-m<in),  Henry.  American  portrait  painter . 1801 — 1846 

Innes  (in  -es),  Cosmo.  Scottish  lawyer  and  antiquary . . 1799 — 1874 

Inness  (in'-es),  George.  American  landscape  painter . .1825—1894 

In  nocent  III.  Giovanni  Lotario  Conti.  Pope.. . . . 11617-1216 

Iredell  (Ir -del),  James.  American  jurist . 1750—1799 

Irenseus  (Ir-e-ne'-iis),  St.  Greek  bishop  of  Lyons .  1307-  2027 

Irene  (I-ren  ).  Empress  of  Constantinople . . . . . .  7527-  803 

Ireton  (Ir -ton),  Henry.  Son-in-law  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  English 

general _ _ _ 1610 — 1651 

Iriarte  (e-re-ar'-te),  Ignacio.  Spanish  painter. . .1 . . .1620—1685 

Iriarte,  de  (de  e-re-ar-te),  Juan.  Spanish  linguist  and  scholar. 1702— 1771 

Iriarte,  de,  Tomas.  {Nephew.)  Spanish  poet . . . 1750 — 1791 

Irminger  (ir  -ming-er),  Carl  Ludwig  Christian.  Danish  admiral. 1802— 1888 

Irving  (er’-vlhg),  Edward.  Scottish  pulpit  orator.. . . 1792 — 1834 

Irving,  Henry.  {John  Henry  Brodribb.)  English  actor. . . 1838  - 

Irving,  Washington.  American  author  and  humorist _ 1783—1859 

Isabella  (Iz'-SL-bel'-si)  I.  {The  Catholic.)  Queea  of  Castile  and 

Leon . 1451—1504 

Isabella  II.  {Maria  Isabel  Luisa.)  Queen  of  Spain  _ _ 1830 — 1904 

Isabelle  (e-za-bel  )  of  France.  Queen  of  England _ _ 1290 — 1858 

Isabey  (e-za-ba  ),  Eugfene  Louis  Gabriel.  French  painter _ 1804—1886 

Isabey,  Jean  Baptiste.  French  miniature  painter _ 1767 — 1855 

Isambert  fe-zon-ber-r),  Francois  Andr6.  French  politician  and 

jurist . . 1792—1857 

Isfandiyar  (is-fan-de-yar).  Persian  hero.. . fl.  6th  c.  b.  c. 

Isidore  (Iz  -I-dor),  or  Isido  rus,  Saint.  Spanish  scholar.  Bishop 

of  Seville . . .  5707-  636 

Isla,  de  (de  es'-la),  Jos6  Francisco.  Spanish  Jesuit  and  satirist.1703— 1781 
Ismail  Pasha  (is-ma-el'  pa-sha  ),  or  Ismail  I.  Khedive  of 

Egypt . .1830—1895 

Isocrates  (I-sok-ra-tez).  Athenian  orator . . b.  c.  436—  338 

Isturiz,  de  (de  es-to-reth),  Francisco  Xavier.  Spanish  statesman, 1790 — 1871 

Itard  (e-tar  ),  Jean  Etienne  Marie  Gaspard.  French  surgeon . 1775 — 1838 

Ittenbach  (it  -^n-bach),  Franz.  German  painter _ 1813—1879 

Iturbide,  de  (de-e-tor-be -the),  Augustin.  Emperor  of  Mexico. .1783 — 1824 

Ivan  (e-van  )  III.,  Vasilievitch.  Czar  of  Russia . '. . . 1438 — 1505 

Ivan  IV.,  Vasilievitch.  {The  Terrible.)  Czar  of  Russia _ 1529 — 1584 

Ivory  (I’-vo-ri),  James.  Scottish  mathematician _ 1765—1842 

Ixtlilxochitl  (ikst-lel-cho  -$hetl) ,  Fernando  de  Alva.  Mexican 

historian . 1570—1649 

Izard  (lz'-ard),  Ralph.  American  statesman _ 1742 — 1804 

Izmailof  (is-ma'-e-lof),  Alexander.  Russian  editor  and  fabulist.  1779— 1881 

J. 

Jablonowski  (ya-blo-nov-ske).  Polish  general.. . 1631— 170B 

Jablonowski,  von  (fon  ya-blo-nov'-ske).  Polish  prince . 1711—1777 

Jablonski  (ya-blon'-ske),  Daniel  Ernst.  Prussian  Protestant 

theologian . 1660—1741 

Jackson  (jak'-son),  Andrew,  General,  Seventh  President  of  the 

United  States . 1767—1845 

Jackson,  Charles  Thomas.  American  geologist _ 1805—1880 

Jackson,  Helen  Maria  (Hunt).  American  novelist  and  poet _ 1831—1885 

Jackson,  H.  E.  Associate  justice  U.  S.  supreme  court.. . 1832—1896 

Jackson,  James.  American  soldier  and  statesman . . 1757—1806 

Jackson,  John.  English  portrait  painter _ _ _ _ 1778 — 1831 

Jackson,  Thomas  Jonathan.  {Stonewall.)  Confederate  general. .1826—1863 

Jackson,  William,  of  Exeter,  England.  Composer.. . 1730 — 1803 

Ja  cob,  of  Edessa.  ( Zanzalus .)  Founder  of  Jacobite  Churches... -  578 

Jacob,  Giles.  English  law-writer  and  biographer  _ _ 1686 — 1744 

Jacob,  Henry.  Independent  divine.. . 1561—1626 

Jacob,  Henry.  {Son.)  Philosopher  and  orientalist.  {Gr.  et  Lat. 

Poemata) . . 16077-1652 

Jacob,  John.  British  general.  Commander  of  the  Scinde  Horse..  1813— 1858 
Jacobseus  (ya-ko-ba'-iis),  Oliger.  Danish  physician  and  Latin 

P°et . ; . - . . . 1650—1701 

acobi  (ya-ko  -b6),  Charles  Gustavus  Jacob.  German  mathema¬ 
tician  ...... . . . .1804-1851 , 

Jacobi,  Heinrich  Friedrich.  German  philosopher ...1743 — 1819 


fete,  fat,  fare,  umidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite, 


camel,  her, ^  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pfcfc, 
cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  —  kw. 
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Born.  Died. 

Jacobi,  John  George.  German  poet . _ . 1740—1814 

Jacobi,  Maximilian.  German  physician . 1775—1858 

Ja  cobs,  Christian  Fred.Wm.  German  philosopher  and  tale  writer. 1764—1847 

Jacobs,  Jurien.  Swiss  painter _ _ _ _ 1610—1664 

Jacobs,  Lucas.  {Lucas  van  Leyden.)  Dutch  painter . 1494—1533 

Ja  cobson,  John  Charles  Godfrey.  Prussian  technologist . 1726—1789 

Jacquard  (zha-kar-r) ,  Joseph  Marie.  Mechanician.  Life  by 

De  Fortis . . . 1752—1834 

Jacquemont  (zhak-mon) ,  Victor.  French  traveler  and  natural¬ 
ist - , . . . . . . .1801-1832 

Jacquin,  von  (fon  zha-kan),  Nicolas  Joseph.  Austrian  bot¬ 
anist  . . . 1787-1817 

Jacquemont  (zhak-mdh  ),  Victor.  French  naturalist . 1801—1832 

Jaell  (ya'-el),  Alfred.  German  composer  and  pianist _ 1832 — 1882 

Jahn,  Johann.  German  orientalist.. . 1750—1816 

Jahr  (yar),  Georges  Henri  Gottlieb.  German-French  homoeop- 

athist . . 1801-1875 

Jakob,  von  (fon  ya'-kup),  Ludwig  Heinrich.  German  author. .1759—1827 

Jamblichus  (jam  -bll  kus),  Syrian  philosopher . lived  320 

James  I.  King  of  Scotland . 1394—1437 

James  II.  {Son  and  successor.) . 1430—1460 

James  III.  {Son  and  successor  of  James  II.) _ _ _ _ 1453 — 1488 

James  IV.  {Son  and  successor  of  James  III.) _ 1472 — 1513 

James  V.  {Son  and  successor  of  James  IV.) . 1512—1542 

James  I.  King  of  England.  {VI.  of  Scotland.) . . 1566—1625 

James  II.  King  of  England.  ( VII.  of  Scotland.) . 1633—1701 

James,  George  Payne  Rainsford.  English  novelist . 1801—1860 

James,  Henry.  American  novelist . . 1843  - 

James,  John  Angell.  English  dissenting  divine  and  author . 1785—1859 

James,  Sir  Henry.  English  engineer  and  inventor . 1803—1877 

James,  Sir  Henry.  British  M.  P . . . .1828  - 

James  Francis  Edward  Stuart,  Chevalier  de  St.  George.  {The 

Pretender.)  Son  of  James  II.  of  England _ _ _ 1688—1765 

Jameson  (ja’-me-son),  Anna.  {Murphy.)  Irish  authoress _ 1797—1860 

Jameson,  Robert.  Scottish  naturalist _ 1774—1854 

Jami,  or  Djami  (ja-me  ).  Persian  poet. . 1414—1492 

Jamieson  (ja'-mi-son),  John.  Scottish  clergyman  and  lexicogra¬ 
pher . . . . . . 1759—1838 

Janauschek  (ya’-now-shek),  Fanny.  Bohemian  tragic  actress. .1830 — 1904 

Jane  d’Albret  (zhan  dal-br-re),  Queen  of  Navarre . 1528—1572 

Janse'niiis,  Cornelius.  Bp.  ofYpres.  Founder  of  Jansenism . 1585—1638 

Janssens  (yans  -scns),  Abraham.  Dutch  historical  painter . .1569 — 1631 

Janssens,  or  Johnson,  Cornelius.  Dutch  portrait  painter  in  Eng¬ 
land. . .1590-1665 

Janssens,  Victor  Honorius.  Dutch  historical  painter _ _ 1664—1739 

Janua  rius,  St.  Bishop  of  Benevento.  Martyr . . lived  300 

Japix,  or  Japicks  (ya  -plks),  Gysbert.  Frisian  poet . 1603—1666 

Jardins  (zhar-dan),  Mary  Hortense  des.  French  novelist _ 1632—1683 

Jardyn  (zhar-r-dan),  Karel,  or  Charles,  du.  Dutch  painter _  1640—1678 

Jarry,  du  (dii-zha-re ),  Lawrence  Juillard.  French  poet  and 

divine _ _ _ 1658—1730 

Jars  (zhar-r),  Gabriel.  French  metallurgist . 1732—1769 

Jar  vis,  John.  Painter  on  glass . . . 1749—1804 

Jarvis,  Samuel  Farmer.  American  divine  and  author _ 1786—1851 

Jasmin  (zhas-man),  James.  Barber  poet  of  Agen . 1798—1864 

Ja  son.  Tyrant  of  Pheree . . .  . b.  c. -  370 

Jas  per,  William.  American  revolutionary  soldier.. . . 17507-1779 

Jaubert  (zho-ber-r),  Peter  Amddde  Emilien  Probe,  Chevalier. 

French  orientalist _ _ _ _ _ 1779—1847 

Jaucourt,  de  (d$b  zhd-kor-r’),  Louis,  Chsvalier.  French  medical 

writer _ _ 1704—1779 

Jay,  Anthony.  French  publicist . 1770—1854 

Jay,  Guy  Michael  le.  French  orientalist . . . 1588—1674 

Jay,  John.  American  jurist  and  statesman . . . . . 1745—1829 

Jay,  William.  American  philanthropist . ...1779—1858 

Jayadeva  (jl-a-de-va),  Hindu  poet . lived  11401 

Jean  Jacques.  See  Rousseau . 1712—1778 

Jeanne  d’ Arc.  {Maid  of  Orleans.)  See  Joan  of  Arc . 14127-1431 

Jeannin  (zba-nan  ),  Peter.  French  statesman . . . . 1540—1622 

Jean  Paul.  See  Richter . 1763—1825 

Jeaurat  (zbo-ra  ),  Edme  Sebastian.  French  mathematician _ 1724—1803 

Jebb,  John,  M.  D.  Theological  and  medical  writer . 1736—1786 

Jebb,  John.  Protestant  bishop  of  Limerick . . . 1775—1833 

Jebb,  Samuel,  M.  D.,  Eng.  Classical  Writer. . .  1772 

Jefferson,  Joseph.  American  Comedian . . 1829—1905 

Jefferson,  Thomas.  Third  President  of  the  United  States . 1743—1826 


Jeffrey,  Francis,  Lord.  Scotch  critic.  Editor  of  Edinburgh  Be- 


Born.  Died. 

Jeffreys,  George.  Infamous  English  judge _ _ _ ..... -  1689 

Jeffreys,  George.  English  poet . . . . . 1678—1755 

Jeffries,  John.  American  Physician . 1744—1819 

Jebangbir  (je-ban-ger  ).  Mogul  Emperor  of  India  (1605-27) . .  1627 

Jenkins,  David.  Welsh  Judge . . . . . . . 15867-1667 

Jenkins,  Sir  Leoline.  British  statesman _ 16237-1685 

Jenkinson,  Anthony.  English  traveler  in  Asia.. . . .  1584 

Jenkinson,  Charles,  First  Earl  Liverpool.  Statesman _ _ 1727 — 1808 

Jenkinson,  Robert  Banks,  Second  Earl  Liverpool.  English  Pre¬ 
mier  (1812-27) . . 1770—1828 

Jen  ner,  Edward,  M.  D.  English  surgeon.  Inventor  of  Vaccina- 

w  tion... . 1749-1823 

Jen  nings,  Louis  J.  American  journalist  and  British  M.  P. . 1837—1893 

Jenyns  (jen'-Inz),  Soame.  English  author  and  politician _ 1704—1787 

Jerome  (je-rom  ),  Saint.  Eusebius  Sophronius  Hieron  ymus. 

Latin  father  of  the  church _  8457-  420 

Jerome  Of  Prague.  Bohemian  religious  reformer . . 13787-1416 

Jerrold  (jer’-uld),  Douglas  William.  English  author  and  humor¬ 
ist . 1 . 1803-1857 

Jerrold,  William  Blanchard.  {Son.)  English  author _ 1826—1884 

Jervis  (jer'-vls),  John,  Earl  of  St.  Vincent.  English  admiral _ 1734—1823 

Jesup  (jes’-up),  Thomas  Sidney.  American  major-general . 17887-1860 

Jew  ell  (jd  -el),  John.  Bishop  of  Salisbury _ 1522—1571 

Jewsbury  (joz  -bur-I),  Maria  Jane.  (Mrs.  Fletcher.)  English 

writer . . . . 18007-1833 

Joachim  (yd'-a-chlm),  Joseph.  German  violinist . . 1831  - 

Joan  of  Arc;  Fr.  Jeanne  d  Arc  (zban  dark).  (The  Maid  of 

Orleans.)  French  heroine _ 14117-1431 

Jobert  (zho-ber-r'),  Antoine  Joseph.  (Jobert  de  Lambolle.) 

French  surgeon . 17997-1867 

Jodelle  (zbo-del  ),  Etienne,  Sieur  de  Lymodin.  French  drama¬ 
tist  . 1532-1573 

Jogues  (zhdg),  Isaac.  French  Jesuit  missionary  in  America . 1607 — 1646 

Johannes  Secundus  (jo-han'-ez).  (Jan  Everard.)  Dutch  poet.,1511— 1536 

John.  King  of  England.  ( Dansterre ). . ...1166 — 1216 

John  of  Austria,  Don.  Spanish  military  and  naval  commander  ..1546—1578 

John  the  Baptist.  Prophet .  a.  d.  28 

John  the  Evangelist,  or  St.  John.  Apostle . .  1007 

Johnson  (jon-son),  Andrew.  Seventeenth  President  of  the 

United  States . 1808—1875 

Johnson,  Bushrod  R.  American  Confederate  general . . . 1817—1880 

Johnson,  Eastman.  American  painter _ _ _ 1824  - 

Johnson,  Joseph  Eccleston.  Confederate  general . .1807—1891 

Johnson,  Reverdy.  American  lawyer  and  statesman _ 1796—1876 

Johnson,  Richard  Mentor,  Colonel.  Ninth  Vice  President  of  the 

United  States _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1781—1850 

Johnson,  Samuel.  English  lexicographer  and  miscellaneous  writer  1709 — 1784 

Johnston  (jon'-ston),  Albert  Sidney.  Confederate  general . 1803—1862 

Johnston,  Alexander.  American  historical  writer _ 1849—1889 

Johnston,  Alexander  Keith.  Scottish  geographer . . 1804—1871 

Johnston,  James  Finley  Weir.  Scottish  agricultural  chemist _ 1796—1855 

Joinville,  de  (deh  zhwan-vel  ),  Francois  Ferdinand  Philippe 

Louis  Marie  d’Orlfians,  Prince.  Son  of  King  Louis  Philippe... 1818— 1900 

Joinville,  de,  Jean,  Sire.  French  chronicler _ 1224—1319 

Jokai  (yo  -kdi),  Maurus  (or  M6r).  Hungarian  novelist . 1825—1904 

Joliet  (zhO-le-8  ),  Louis.  French  explorer  of  the  Mississippi _ 1645 — 1700 

Joly  (zho-le),  Marie  Elisabeth.  French  actress . ...1762—1796 

Jomard  (zho-mar  ),  Edmd  Francois.  French  geographer . 1777—1862 

Jomelli  (yo  mel'-le),  Nicold.  Italian  composer . 1714—1774 

Jomini  ( zho-me-ne  ’ ) ,  Antoine  Henri,  Baron.  French  writer  on  art 

of  war.. . 1779—1869 

Jonckbloet  (yonk’-blot),  Gustav  Josef  Andrews.  Dutch  author.. 1817— 1885 

Jone§,  George.  American  journalist . 1811—1891 

Jones,  Inigo.  English  architect _ 1572—1652 

Jones,  Jacob.  American  commodore _ 1768—1850 

Jones,  John  Paul.  American  naval  officer,  born  in  Scotland . 1747—1792 

Jones,  Thomas  Rymer.  English  comparative  anatomist . . 18107-1880 

Jones,  William,  Sir.  English  orientalist  and  author _ 1746—1794 

Jon'son,  Ben.  English  dramatist . 15747-1637 

Jordaens  (yor’-dans),  Jakob.  Flemish  painter _ 1593—1678 

Jordan  (jor  -dan),  Dorothea.  (Dorothy  Bland.)  Irish  actress _ 17627-1816 

Jordan  (yor'-dan),  Wilhelm.  German  poet  and  historian . . 1819  - 

Jorg  (y or g),  Joseph  Edmund.  Bavarian  author  and  statesman.. 1819  - 

Jorgenson  (yor'-gen-son),  Jorgen.  Danish  adventurer . . 1779 — 1830? 

Jo  seph  I.  Emperor  of  Germany  (1705-11) . ...1678—1711 

Joseph  II.  (1765-90) . .1741-1790 

Joseph  Emanuel.  King  of  Portugal  (1750-77) . 1714—1777 

Joseph  Meir  (mer-r).  French  Rabbi.  Historical  writer . 1496—1554 


view - - - - - 1773—1850 

Mil,  b6y;  pifiit,  Jdwl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  eipist.  ph  =  £ 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  ?=  shun;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dal- 
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Born.  Died. 

Josephine  (Jd-ze-fen').  Empress  of  France,  first  wifeof  Napoleon. 1763— 1814 

Josephus  (jo-se  -fus),  Flavius.  Jewish  historian  . . . .  387-100 

Josika  (yo  -she-koh),  Micklds,  Baron.  Hungarian  politician  and 

novelist . . . . . . . 17 96—1865 

Jost  (yost),  Isaac  Mark.  Jewish  scholar  of  Germany _ 1793—1862 

Joubert  (zh6-bar-r),  Bartholomew  Catherine.  French  general.. 1769— 1799 

Joubert,  Francis,  of  Montpellier.  Jansenist  divine _ 1689—1763 

Joubert,  Lawrence.  French  medical  writer _ _ _ 1529—1583 

Jouffroy  (zho-fr-rwa),  Theodore  Simon.  French  philosophical 

writer . . . . . . . . . . . 1796  —1842 

Jourdan  (zhdr-r-don1),  John  Baptist,  Count.  Marshalof  France, 1762— 1833 

Jousse  (zhfis),  Daniel.  French  lawyer  and  writer _ _ 1704—1781 

Jouvenet  (zh6v-n@),  John.  French  historical  painter _ 1644 — 1717 

Jouy,  de  (deh  zho-e),  Victor  Joseph  Stephen.  French  writer _ 16747-1846 

Jovellanos,  de  (d§  ho-vel-ya-nos),  Gaspar  Melchior.  Spanish 

writer  and  politician _ _ _ _ ..1749—1811 

Jo  vian.  Emperor  of  Rome  (363-64).. . . . . .  332 —  364 

Jovinian  (j5-vln'-l-0n),  of  Milan.  Monk  and  writer _ —  aft.  412 

Jdyce,  Jeremiah.  English  cyclopeedist _ _ 1764  1816 

Joyeuse,  de  (d?h  zhwa-yfiz),  Anne,  Duke.  Admiral  of  France. .1561—1587 
Joyeuse  de,  Francis  Cardinal.  Statesman.  Life  by  Aubery.  1654. .1562 — 1615 

Jdy'ner,  William,  or  Lyde.  English  poet _ _ _ 1622—1706 

Juarez  (hd-a'-rez),  Benito.  President  of  Mexico.. . 1806—1872 

Jd  ba  I.  King  of  Numidia,  defeated  at  Thapsus... . . . . . b.  c.  46 

Juba  II.  (Son.)  King  of  Mauritania  and  Numidia.  Writer _ A.  d.  197 

Juda  (yii'-da),  Leo.  German  Protestant  reformer _ _ 1482—1542 

Ju  dith  Hak  kadosh.  Jewish  rabbi.  Compiler  of  the  Mishna _ 123—190 

Jud0B  Maccabab  us.  Jewish  patriot  (b.  c.  166-160) . b.  c.— 160 

Judd,  Orrin  B.  American  religious  journalist  and  author.. . 1810—1892 

Judd,  Sylvester.  American  clergyman  and  author _ _ .1813—1853 

Jud’  son,  Adoniram,  D.  D.  American  missionary  to  Burmah . 1788—1850 

Judson,  Mrs.  Anne  Hasseltine.  (Wife.) _ _ _ _ 1789—1826 

Judson,  Sarah  Hall.  (Mrs.  Boardman.) _ 1803—1845 

Judson,  Mrs.  Emily  Chubbuck.  (Fanny  Forester.) . . . 1817 — 1854 

juel  (y6-pl),  Nicholas.  Danish  admiral . . . . .1629—1697 

JugQr'tha.  King  of  Numidia _ _ _ _ _  b.  c.  104 

Julia.  Daughter  of  Julius  Ceesar,  wife  of  Pompey _  B.  c.  53 

Julia.  Daughter  of  Augustus,  wife  of  Marcellus  Agrippa  Tibe¬ 
rius... _ _ _ _ _ _ B.  c.  397  A.  d.  14 

Julia,  daughter.  Wife  of  jEmilius  Paulus . . . . .  28 

Julia.  Daughter  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina _ _ 18  aft.  41 

Julia.  Daughter  of  Drusus  and  Livia,  niece  of  Germanicus . . .  59 

Julia  Dom  na.  Wife  of  Septimius  Severus . . . . .  1587-  217 

Julian  (ju  -ll-an).  Emperor  of  Rome  (361-63.)  (The  Apostate.) ...  331 —  363 

Julian,  St.  Archbishop  of  Toledo.  Writer  against  the  Jews . .  690 

Julien  (zhii-le-an  ),  Peter.  French  sculptor . . 1731—1804 

Julius  I.  Pope  (337-52).  (Saint.) . . . . . 352 

Julius  II.  (1503-13.)  (Julian  della  Bovere.) . . . 1441 — 1513 

Julius  III.  (1550-55.)  (John  Maria  del  Monte.) _ 1487 — 1555 

Jung  (y6ng),  Joachim.  German  physician  and  botanist.. . 1587—1657 

Junghuhn  (yong -hon) ,  Franz  Wilhelm.  German  naturalist . 1812—1864 

Jungmann  (yong-man) ,  Josef  Jakob.  Bohemian  philologist _ 1773—1847 

J*unius  (jun  -yfts).  The  assumed  name  of  an  unknown  English 
writer  1769—1772. 

Junius,  Franciscus.  (Francois  du  Jon.)  French  Protestant  theo¬ 
logian _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1545 — 1602 

Junius,  Franciscus.  (Son.)  English  philologist - - - 1589—1677 

Junius,  de  (deh  yo’-ne-us),  Adriaan.  Dutch  physician  and  phil¬ 
ologist . . . . . 1512—1575 

Junot  (zhii-no),  Andoche,  Due  d’ Abrantbs.  Marshalof  France. .1771— 1813 

Jussieu  (zhii’-se-lih’))  Adrien.  French  botanist _ 1797 — 1853 

Jussieu,  Antoine  Laurent.  French  botanist  and  writer . 1748—1836 

Juste  (zhiist),  Thdodore.  Belgian  historian _ _ _ 1818—1888 

Jus  tin,  or  Justinus.  Latin  historian . . . lived  3d  or  4th  c. 

Justin  I.,  or  Justinus,  Flavius  Anicius.  (The  Elder.)  Byzantine 

emperor _  450 —  527 

Justin  II.  (The  Younger.)  (Nephew)  Byzantine  emperor.. . .  578 

Justin  Martyr  (Justinus  Flavius).  Church  father  in  Palestine.. -  1657 

Justinian  I.,  or  Justinia  nus,  Flavius  Anicius.  (The  Great.) 

Byzantine  emperor _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  565 

Ju  vpn0l,  or  Juvenalis,  Decimus  Junius.  Roman  satirical  poet - fl.  100? 

Jux' on,  William.  English  prelate.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury - 1582—1663 


K. 


Saab  (ka’-gib).  Arabian  poet . .  662 

Kaas  (kas),  Nikolaus.  Danish  statesman . . . 1535—1594 

Kalakaua  (ka-la-kOW  -^i) ,  David.  King  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.1836 — 1891 


Born.  Died. 

Kalidasa  (ka-le-da -sa).  (The  Shakespeare  of  India.)  Hindu 

poet . . . lived  507 

Kalkbrenner  (kalk'-bren-er),  Friedrich.  German  pianist  and 

composer _ 1784 — 1849 

Kalm,  Peter.  Swedish  naturalist  and  traveler _ _ 1715 — 1779 

Kamehameha  Ika-mph-ha-mph-ha)  IV.  King  of  the  Hawaiian 

Islands. . . . . . 1834—1863 

Kame§,  Henry  Home,  Lord.  Scottish  judge  and  writer _ 1696 — 1782 

Kampen,  van  (van  kamp'-pn),  Nikolaas  Godfried.  Dutch  his¬ 
torian _ 1776 — 1839 

Kampfer  (kemp'-fpr),Engelbrecht.  German  botanist  and  trav¬ 
eler . . 1651-1710 

Kanaris  (ka’-na-ris) ,  Constantine.  Greek  naval  hero  and  states¬ 
man . 17907-1877 

Kane,  Elisha  Kent.  American  Arctic  explorer . . . . . 1820—1857 

Kane,  Sir  Robert.  Irish  chemist  and  writer _ 1810 — 1878 

Kant,  Immanuel.  German  metaphysician _ _ _ 1724 — 1804 

Kantemir  (kan-teh-mer).  See  Cantemib. . . . 1709—1744 

Kapnist  (kap'-nlst),  Vasili.  Russian  poet  and  dramatist . ...1756 — 1823 

Karajitch  (ka'-ra-jlch),  Vuk  Stefanovitch.  Servian  philologist.  1787 — 1864r 
Karamzin  (ka-ram-zen  ),  Nikolai  Mikhailovitch.  Russian  his¬ 
torian. . 1765-1826 

Karr  (kar-r),  Jean  Baptiste  Alphonse.  French  novelist _ 1808—1890 

Karsch  (karsh),  Anna  Luise.  (The  German  Sappho.)  German 

poetess _ _ _ _ 1722 — 1791 

Kar  -stpn,  Karl  Johann  Bernhard.  Prussian  mineralogist _ 1782 — 1853 

Kastner  (kest-ner),  Abraham  Gotthelf.  German  astronomer 

and  poet _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1719 — 1800 

Ka'ter,  Henry.  English  mathematician _ _ 1777 — 1835 

Katona  (kot'-o-noh),  Istv&n,  or  Stephen.  Hungarian  historian.. 1732 — 1811 

Kauffmann  (kdwf -man) ,  Maria  Angelica.  Swiss  painter... . 1741 — 1807 

Kaulbach,  von  (fon  kowT-bach),  Wilhelm.  German  painter 1805 — 1874 

Kaunitz,  von  (fon  kow’-nits),  Wenzel  Anton,  Prince.  Austrian 

diplomatist . . . . . . . . 1711 — 1794 

Kavanagh  (kav-0-nah),  Julia.  Irish  authoress . . . 1824—1877 

Kazinczy  (koz  -in-tse),  Ferencz.  Hungarian  author  and  trans¬ 
lator... . . 1759—1831 

Kean,  Charles  John.  English  actor . 1811—1868 

Kean,  Edmund.  English  tragedian . . . . . 17877-1833 

Kean,  Ellen  (Tree).  (Wife  of  C.  J  Kean.)  English  actress _ 1805 — 1880 

Keane,  John,  First  Lord  Keane-  British  general _ 1781 — 1844 

Kearny  (kar'-nl),  Lawrence.  American  commodore _ 1789—1868 

Kearny,  Philip.  American  general _ _ 1815—1862 

Kearny,  Stephen  Watts.  American  general . . . . 1794—1848 

Keats,  John.  English  poet . 17967-1821 

Keb  le,  John.  English  divine  and  poet. . 1792—1866 

Keene,  Laura.  American  actress _ _ 1820—1873 

Keightley  (kit -II),  Thomas.  British  historian _ 1789 — 1872 

Keill  (kel),  John.  Scottish  mathematician _ _ _ _ 1671—1721 

Kelm,  Theodor.  German  theologian  and  writer . . . 1825 — 1878 

Kel  ser,  Reinhard.  German  composer _ _ _ 1673 — 1739 

Keith,  George,  Earl  marischal  of  Scotland  and  Prussian  diplo¬ 
matist . . . 16857-1778 

Keith,  James.  (Brother.)  Prussian  field-marshal . . . . 1696 — 1758 

Kel  ler,  Joseph.  German  engraver _ _ _ _ 1811—1873 

Kellermann.de  (dph  ke-ler-r-man),  Francois  Christopho,  Duke 

of  Valmy.  Marshal  of  France _ 1735 — 1820 

Kellogg,  Clara  Louisa.  American  singer _ _ 1842  - 

Kelly,  William  D.  American  congressman _ 1814 — 1890 

Kem  ble,  Charles.  English  actor.. _ _ _ _ _ _ 1775 — 1854 

Kemble,  Frances  Anne.  (Fanny  Kemble.)  English  actress . ...1811—1893 

Kemble,  John  Mitchell.  English  Anglo-Saxon  scholar _ _ 1807 — 1857 

Kemble,  John  Philip.  English  tragedian . 1757—1823 

Kempelen,  von  (fon  kem  -pph-len),  Wolfgang,  Baron.  Hunga¬ 
rian  mechanician _ _ _ _ _ 1734 — 4804 

Kempis,  A  (a  kem  -pis),  Thomas.  German  abbot  and  ascetic  writer, 13807-1471 

Ken,  Thomas.  English  prelate.  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells . .1637—1711 

Ken  dal,  Mrs.  Margaret  Brunton,  (Madge  Robertson.)  .English 

actress  . . . . . . . . . 1849  _ 

Kendall  (ken'-d0l),  Amos.  American  statesman  . . 1789—1869 

Ken  nedy,  John  Pendleton.  American  statesman  and  author _ 1795—1870  1 

Ken'nicott,  Benjamin.  English  biblical  critic . 1718—1783 

Kenrlck,  Francis  Patrick,  American  Catholic  prelate . . . 1797—1863 

Ken  sptt,  John  Frederick.  American  landscape  painter . . .1818—1872 

Kent,  Edward  Augustus,  Duke  of.  Father  of  Queen  Victoria _ 1767—1820 

Kent,  James.  American  jurist  and  law  commentator... . ..1763—1847 

Kent,  W  illiam.  Founder  of  the  English  style  of  landscape  garden¬ 
ing-— - ...16857-1748 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite, 


campl,  hSr,  thire;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 
cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ss,  ce  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 
qu  =  kw. 
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Kenton  (ken’-t6n).  General  Simon.  American  pioneer........ _ 1755 — 1836 

Ken'ybn,  Lloyd,  Lord.  British  chief  justice . 1732—1802 

Ke  okuk.  Chief  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes . 1780—1848 

Kepler,  Johann.  German  astronomer . 1571—1630 

Kep'pel,  Augustus,  Viscount.  English  admiral . 1725—1786 

Ker,  John.  British  bibliographer . 1740—1804 

Keratry,  de  (deh  ke-ra-tre),  Auguste  Hilarion.  French  author ,1769 — 1859 

Kerner  (ker  -ner) ,  Andreas  Justinus.  German  lyric  poet . . 1786—1862 

Kessels  (kes'-pls),  Matthias.  Dutch  sculptor . 1784—1836 

Key,  Francis  Scot.  American  lyric  poet.  Author  of  The  Star • 

Spangled  Banner . .....1779—1843 

Key,  Thomas  Hewitt.  English  philologist . 1799—1875 

Ksyser,  de  (deh  kl  -zer),  Nicaise.  Belgian  painter _ _ 1813  - 

Khosru,  or  Khosrou  (chos-ro),  I.  Sassanide  king  of  Persia _ _  579 

Khosru,  or  Khosrou,  II.  {The  Generous.)  King  of  Persia _ .... -  628 

Kidd,  William.  ( Captain  Kidd.)  Scottish-American  pirate.  Exe¬ 
cuted . . . 16507-1701 

Kielmeyer,  von  (fon  kel'-mi-er) ,  Karl  Friedrich.  German  natu¬ 
ralist  . 1765—1844 

Kien  Lung,  or  Kien  Loung  (ke-en  -leng).  Emperor  of  China.. .1710—1799 

Kiepert  (ke'-pert),  Heinrich.  German  geographer . . . ...1818—1899 

Kilian  (ke'-le-an),  Lucas.  German  engraver _ 1579—1637 

Kllllgrew,  Anne.  English  poetess  and  artist _ 1660—1685 

Kilpatrick,  Judson.  American  general _ ......1836—1881 

Kimball  (klm'-bal),  Richard  Burleigh.  American  author _ ....1816—1892 

Kim  berly,  John  Wodehouse,  Earl  of.  English  statesman _ .....1826  — 

Kimchi  (klm'-ke),  or  Kimhi,  David.  French  Hebrew  scholar _ _  12407 

Kind  (klnt),  Johann  Friedrich.  German  writer _ ..... _ 1768—1843 

King,  Peter.  English  jurist  and  lord  chancellor........ _ ...1689 — 1734 

King,  Rufus.  American  statesman _ _ _ .....1755 — 1827 

King,  Thomas  Starr.  American  divine  and  author . . .......1824—1864 

King,  William  Rufus.  Vice-president  of  the  United  States.... _ 1786—1853 

King  lake,  Alexander  William.  English  author _ ....1802—1891 

Kingsley  (klngz’-ll).  Rev.  Charles.  English  author _ ......1819—1875 

Kings  ton,  Elizabeth  Chudleigh,  Duchess  of.  English  beauty..... 1720— 1788 

Kmk'el,  Johann  Gottfried.  German  poet... _ _ 1815—1882 

Kippis  (kip ’-Is),  Andrew.  English  dissenting  minister  and  biogra¬ 
pher . . . . . . _ . . 1725—1795 

Kip -ling,  Rudyard.  English  writer.  Born  at  Bombay . . . 1865  — - 

Kircher  (klr-r-cber) ,  Athanasius.  German  Egyptologist  and 

philosop  her . 1602—1680 

Klrch'maler,  Georg  Kasper.  German  chemist . . . 1635—1700 

Kirch  off,  Gustav  Robert.  German  physicist . . . 1824—1887 

Kirchoff,  Johann  Wilhelm  Adolf.  Gorman  philologist _ _ 1826  - 

Kirk,  Edward  Norris.  American  clergyman  and  author.. . 1802—1874 

Kirkaldy  ( ker-kaw'-dl ),  Sir  William.  Scottish  Protestant. 

Hanged . 1573 

Kirke  (kirk),  Sir  David.  English  colonial  adventurer _ _ 1596—1656 

Kirk  l^nd,  Caroline  Matilda.  (Stansbury.)  American  author _ 1801—1864 

Kirkwood  (kirk -WQd),  Daniel.  American  astronomer _ 1814—1895 

Kirkwood,  Samuel  J.  War  governor  of  Iowa _ 1813—1894 

Kirsten  (ker'-stpn),  Peter.  German  physician  and  orientalist.. .1577— 1640 

Kirwan  (ker'-wan),  Richard.  Irish  chemist  and  geologist _ 17507-1812 

Kisfaludy  (klsh'-foh-lo-dl),  K&roly.  Hungarian  dramatist _ .17907-1830 

Kisfaludy,  S&ndor.  {Brother.)  Hungarian  poet  and  writer _ 1772—1844 

Kiss,  August.  Prussian  sculptor _ _ ...1802—1865 

Kitchener  (kltch  -In-er) .  W illiam.  English  phys  ician  and  writer, 17757-1827 

Kitto  (kit  0).  John  English  Biblical  writer - - - - 1804—1854 

Klapka  (klop  -koh),  GyOrgy.  Hungarian  general . 1820—1892 

Klaproth  (klap -rot),  Martin  Heinrich.  {Father.)  German  chem¬ 
ist . 1743-1817 

Klaproth,  von  (fon  klap’-rot),  Heinrich  Julius.  German  orient¬ 
alist . 1783-1835 

Klbber  (kle-bSr-r'),  Jean  Baptiste.  French  general . 17547-1800 

Klein  (kiln),  Jakob  Theodor.  German  naturalist _ .......1685—1759 

Kleist,  von  (fon  kllst),  Edwald  Christian.  German  poet... _ 1715—1759 

Kleist,  von,  Heinrich.  German  novelist  and  poet _ ....1776 — 1811 

Klengel  (kleng’-el),  Johann  Christian.  German  painter _ 1751—1824 

Klenze,  von  (fon  klen'-tseh),  Leo.  German  architect . 1784—1864 

Klingenstierna  (kllng’-pn-ster-r-na) ,  Samuel.  Swedish  mathe¬ 
matician - -  16897-1785 

Klinger,  von  (fon  kllng -er),  Friedrich  Maximilian.  German 

dramatist,  novelist  and  soldier.  {Sturm  und  Drang .) . 1753—1831 

Klopstock  (klop  -stok),  Friedrich  Gottlieb.  German  poet . 1724—1803 

Klbtz,  Christian  Adolph.  German  scholar  and  critic . 1738—1771 

Kliiber  (kle'-ber),  Johann  Ludwig.  German  jurist  and  politician, 1762— 1837 

Kmety  (kme'-te),  George.  Hungarian  and  Turkish  general . 18107-1865 

l  ipapp  (nap).  Jacob.  {Elder  Knapp.)  American  Baptist  revivalist, 1799— 1874 


Bom.  Died. 

Knebel,  von  (fon  kne  -bel) ,  Karl  Ludwig.  German  author _ 1744—1834 

Kneeland  (ne -land),  Samuel.  American  naturalist _ 1821  - 

Kneller  (nel  -er),  Sir  Godfrey.  German  portrait  painter  in  Eng¬ 
land . 1648—1723 

Knight  (nit),  Charles.  English  author  and  editor _ _ _ _ _ 1791—1873 

Knight,  Richard  Payne.  English  antiquary _ 1750 — 1824 

Knight,  Thomas  Andrew.  {Brother.)  English  vegetable  physiol¬ 
ogist  _ _ _ _ ................ _ ......... _ 1758 — 1838 

Knott  ( not) ,  J ames  Proctor.  American  orator  and  politician . 1830  - 

Knowles  (nolz),  James  Sheridan.  Irish  dramatist _ 1784— 186t’ 

Knowles,  James.  English  architect  and  journalist _ _ _ 1831  - 

Knox  (noks),  Henry.  American  revolutionary  general...... . 1750—1806 

Knox,  John.  Scottish  religious  reformer _ 1505—1572 

Knyphausen,  von  (fon  knlp'-how-zen),  William,  Baron.  German 

general _ _ 17307-1789 

Kobell,  von  (fonko'-bel),  Franz.  German  mineralogist  and  poet-1803— 1882 

Koch,  Joseph  Anton.  German  Landscape  painter _ 1768—1839 

Koch,  Karl  Heinrich  Emanuel.  German  naturalist _ 1809—1879 

Koch,  von  (fon  kOCh),  Christoph  Wilhelm.  German  historical 

writer . 1737-1813 

Kock,  de  (dohkok),  Charles  Paul.  French  novelist  and  dramatist, 1794— 1871 

Kock,  de,  Henri.  {Son.)  French  novelist _ _ 1819 — 1892 

Koekkoek  (kpk-kQk),  Bernard  Comelis.  Dutch  landscape 

pain  ter _ 1803—1862 

Kohl  (kol),  Johann  Georg.  German  author  and  traveler _ 1808—1878 

Kohler,  or  Koehler  (ko’-ler),  Johann  David.  German  author... 1684— 1755 

Kolbe  (kol'-beh),  Adolf  Wilhelm  Hermann.  German  chemist _ 1818—1884 

Kolcsey  (kol'-che-e),  Ferencz.  Hungarian  orator  and  poet . 1790—1838 

Kollar  (kol'-ar),  Jan.  Hungarian  poet  and  scholar . 1793—1852 

Kolliker  (kol  -e-k?r),  Rudolf  Albert.  German  physiologist . 1817  - 

Konig  (ko'-nlgch),  Friedrich.  German  inventor  of  steam  print¬ 
ing-press  _ ... _ _ 1775 — 1833 

Konigsmark,  von  (fon  ko’-nlgs-mar-rk),  Johann  Christop, 

Count.  German-Swedish  general _ 1600—1663 

Konigsmark,  von,  Maria  Aurora,  Countess.  {Granddaughter.)..  16707-1728 
Koublai  Khan.  See  Kublai  Kahn. 

Kbppen  (kop  -en),  Friedrich.  German  philosopher . . 1775—1858 

Korner  (kor-r'-ner),  Karl  Theodor.  German  poet . 1791—1813 

Kosciusko  (kos-sl-us  -ko),  Thaddeus.  Polish  patriot _ _ _ 17467-1817 

Kossuth  (kosh'-6t),  Louis.  Hungarian  orator  and  statesman _ 1802—1894 

Kotzebue,  von  (fonkot  -s?h-b6),  August  Friedrich  Ferdinand. 

German  dramatist _ _ _ ... _ 1761—1819 

Kotzebue,  von,  Otto.  {Son.)  Russian  navigator _ _ _ 1787—1846 

Kranach,  von  (fon-kra'-nak).  See  Ckanach,  von. 

Krapotkin  (kra-pot  -kln),  Peter  Alcxeievitch,  Prince.  Russian 

anarchist.. _ _ 1842  - 

Krasicki  (kra-shlt'-ske),  Ignacy.  Polish  prelate  and  poet . 1734—1801 

Krasinski  (kra-shln  -ske),  Waleryan,  Count.  Polish  poet . 1780—1855 

Kraszewski  (kra-shev'-ske),  J6zef  Ignacy.  Polish  novelist . 1812—1887 

Kraus  (krows),  Christian  Jacob.  German  economist . . . 1753—1807 

Krause  (krow'-zoh),  Carl  Christian  Friedrich.  German  philoso¬ 
pher . . . 1781-1832 

Krauth  (krowth),  Charles  Porterfield.  American  Lutheran  di¬ 
vine . 1823—1883 

Kreutzer  (kr6it'-s$r),  Rudolph  German  composer  and  violinist  1766—1831 
Kriidener,  de  (d?h  kre  -deh-ner)  Julie  de  \ietinghoff.  Baron¬ 
ess.  Russian  mystic _ 1764—1824 

Krug  (kr6g),  Wilhelm  Traugott.  German  philosopher _ _ 1770—1842 

Kruger  (krii'-ger),  S.  J.  Paul.  President  South  African  Republic. 

Born  at  Rastenburg,  Prussia . . — 1004 

Krummacher,  Friedrich  Wilhelm.  {Son.)  German  author . 1796—1868 

Kriinitz  (kre  -nlts),  Johann  Georg.  German  encyclopaedist . 1728—1790 

Krupp  (krop),  xALfred.  German  manufacturer  of  steel  guns,  &c  ..1810—1887 
Krusenstern,  von  (fon  kro -zen-stern),  Adam  Johann.  Rus¬ 
sian  navigator... . 1770—1846 

Kryloff  or  Kriloff  (kre-lof),  Ivan  Andrievitch.  Russian  fabulist. 1768 — 1844 
Kublai-Khan  (ko'-bli-kan  ).  Founder  of  the  Mongol  dynasty  of 

China _ _ 1296 

Kuenen  (kii'-nen),  Abraham.  Dutch  orientalist.. . . . 1828  -1891 

Kugler  (kogch'-ler),  Franz  Theodor.  German  art  critic . . 1808—1858 

Kuhn  (kon),  Adalbert.  German  philologist..  . _ _ 1812—1881 

Klihne  (ke'-nph),  Ferdinand  Gustav.  German  novelist . 1806—1888 

Kiihner  (ke'-npr),  Raphael.  German  philologist _ _ 1802—1878 

Kfing  (kong),  Prince.  {Kung-Chien-Wang.)  Chinese  statesman.  1833— 1898 

Kunth  (kont),  Karl  Sigismund.  German  botanist . . 1788—1850 

Kfiropat  kin,  Alexei.  Russian  war  minister - - ...1849  - 

Kutuzoff  (ko-to6 -zdf),  Mikhail.  {Prince  of  Smolcn^hoi.)  Rus¬ 
sian  general . . 1745—1813 


boil,  b<fy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  &em;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  £, 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -uio,  &c.  =b@l,  dc-. 
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Kwang-Seu.  Emperor  of  China . . . 1871  - 

Kyrle  (kirl),  John.  (The  Man  of  Ross.)  English  philanthropist.  1664— 1754 

L. 

Laar,  van  (van  lar),  Pieter.  (II  Bamboccio.)  Dutch  painter _ 1613—1673 

Labat  (la-ba  ),  Jean  Baptiste.  French  monk  and  author . 1663—1738 

Labe  (la-be),  Louise.  (La  belle  Cordibre.)  French  poetess . 1526—1566 

Labedoydre,  de  (deh  la-b^h-dwa-ySr  ),  Charles  Ang61ique Fran¬ 
cois  Huchet,  Count.  French  general _ _ 1786—1815 

Labiche  (la-besh),  Eugbne  Marin.  French  dramatic  author.. ..1815 — 1889 
La  Billardiere,  or  Labillardiere,  de  (deh  la  be-yar-de-er ), 

Jacques  Julien  Houton.  French  naturalist _ _ 1755—1834 

Lablaclie  (la-blash),  Luigi.  Italian  opera  singer . . . 1794—1858 

Laborde,  de  (deb.  la-bord  ),  Alexandre  Louis  Joseph,  Count. 

French  antiquary  and  author _  _ _ 1774—1842 

Laborde,  L6on  Emmanuel  Simon  Joseph,  Count.  French  art 

writer.. . _ . 1807—1869 

LabOUCh£re  (la-bOO-sber  ),  Henry.  Baron  Taunton.  English 

statesman  .. _ _ _ _ _ _ 1798—1869 

LabOUChere,  Henry.  (Nephew.)  English  journalist  and  M.  P _ 1831  - 

Laboulaye  (la-bo-la  ),  Edouard  Ren6  Lefebvre.  French  jurist 

and  historical  writer . . . . . . 1811—1883 

Labrouste  (la-brost  ),  Pierre  Francois  Henri.  French  architect. 1801— 1875 
La  Bruyere.  See  Bruyere,  de  la,  Jean. 

La  Caille,  de  (deh  la  ka-y),  Nicolas  Louis.  French  astronomer. 1713— 1762 
Lacepede,  de  (deb  la-se-ped  ),  Bernard  Germain  Etienne  de  la 

Ville,  Count.  French  naturalist. . . . . . . . 1756—1825 

La  Cerda  (la  ther-tha).  FamousSpanish  family.. . 1269—1425 

La  Chaise  d’Aix,  or  Lachaise  d’Aix,  de  (deb  la  shez  deks), 

Francois  Pbre.  (Pbre  Lachaise.)  French  Jesuit . . .1624—1709 

Lachmann  (lacb -man),  Karl.  German  critic  and  philologist _ 1793—1851 

Lacordaire  (la-kor-der  ),  Jean  Baptiste  Henri.  French  divine 

and  editor . . . _ . . . _ . 1802 — 1861 

Lacretelle,  de  (deb  la-kreh-tel),  Jean  Charles  Dominique. 

French  historian _ _ _ _ _ 1766—1855 

Lacretelle,  de,  Pierre  Louis.  ( Brother. )  French  jurist  and  writer. 1751 — 1824 

Lacroix  (la-krwa),  Paul.  French  historian  and  novelist . 1806—1884 

Lacroix,  Sylvestre  Francois.  French  mathematician _ 1765—1843 

Lacruz,  de  (de  la-krotb),  Juafla  Inez.  Mexican  poetess . 1651—1695 

Laennec  (la-nek  ),  Ren6.  (Theodore  Hyacinthe.)  French  physi¬ 
cian.... . . . . . . . 1781-1826 

La  Farge  (lafarzh  ),  Marie  Cappelle.  French  poisoner . .1816—1852 

La  Farina  (la  fa-re'-na),  Giuseppe.  Italian  historian . . 1815—1863 

Lafayette,  de,  or  La  Fayette,  do  (deb  la  fd-yet ),  Marie  Jean 
Paul  Roch  Yves  Gilbert  Motier,  Marquis.  French  general  in 

American  revolution . . . .. . 1757—1834 

Laffitte  (la-fet  ),  Jacques.  French  financier  and  statesman _ 1767—1844 

Lafitte  (la-fit  ),  Jean.  French  privateer  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.. -  1826 

LaFontaine.de  (deb  la  fon'-tan),  Jean.  French  fabulist  and 

poet _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1621—1695 

Lafosse.de  (deb  la-fos  ),  Charles.  French  historical  painter.. 1636— 1716 
La  Fuente  or  Lafuente  (la  fwen  te),  Modesto.  Spanish  histo¬ 
rian  . 1806-1850 

Lagrange,  de  (deb  la  gronzb  )  Joseph  Louis,  Comte.  French 

astronomer _ _ _ _ _ 1736 — 1813 

La  Grange,  de,  Joseph  de  Chancel.  (La  Grange-Chancel.)  French 

poet . . . 16777-1758 

La  Harpe,  de  (deb  la  arp),  Jean  Francois.  French  critic  and 

dramatist _ _ _ _ _ . _ 1739 — 1803 

Labire,  de  (deb  la-er),  Philippe.  French  geometer . 1640—1719 

Laine  (le-ne),  Joseph  Henri  Joachim,  Vicomte.  French  orator  and 

statesman . 1767—1835 

Laing  (lang),  Alexander  Gordon.  Scottish  traveler  in  Africa . 1794—1826 

Laing,  Malcolm.  Scottish  historian  and  lawyer . . 1762—1818 

Lake,  Gerard,  Viscount.  British  general  in  India _ _ _ 1744—1808 

Lalande,  de  (deb  la-lofid  ),  Joseph  J6r6me  Lefrancais.  French 

astronomer. . . . . . . . ...1732 — 1837 

Lallemand  (lal-mon),  Charles  Francois  Antoine,  Baron.  French 

general.. . . . . . . . . . 1774 — 1839 

Lallemand,  Claude  Francois.  French  physician  and  surgeon . 1790—1854 

Lallemant  (lal-mon  ),  JerOme.  French  Jesuit  missionary  in 

Canada _ _ ...1593—1673 

Lally,  de  (deb  la-le')  Thomas  Arthur,  Count,  Baron  of  Tollendal 

in  Ireland.  French  general . . . . . ...1702—1766 

Lally-Tollendal,  de  (deb  la -le-to-lob-dal),  Trophime  G6- 

rard,  Marquis.  (Son.)  French  orator  and  writer _ 1751—1830 


Born.  Died. 

Lamar  (la-mar  ),  Lucius  Quintus  Cincinnatus.  American  states¬ 
man  and  jurist _ _ _ _ _ 1825—1893 

Lamarck,  de  (deb  la-mark  ),  Jean  Baptiste  Pierre  Antoine  do 

Monet,  Chevalier.  French  naturalist _ _ 1744 — 1829 

Lamarmora,  di  (de  la-mar -mo-ra),  Alp honso,  Marquis.  Italian 

general . . . . . . . . 1804 — 1878- 

Lamarque  (la-mark  ),  Maximilien,  Count.  French  general  and 

orator _ _ _ 1770 — 1832 

Lamartine,  de  (deb  la-mar-ten'),  Alphonse  Marie  Louis.  French 

author  and  orator . . . . . . . 1790—1869 

Lamb  (lam),  Charles.  English  essayist  and  humorist . 1775—1834 

Lamb,  Mary.  (Sister.)  English  prose  writer  and  poet . . . 1765—1847 

Lamballe,  de  (deb  lon-bal ),  Marie  Th6rbse  Louise  de  Savoie- 

Carignan,  Princess.  Attendant  of  Queen  Marie  Antoinette. ..1749 — 1792 

Lambarde  (lam -bard),  William.  English  antiquary... . 1536—1601 

Lambert  (lam-bert),  Daniel.  English  giant . . . . 1769—1809 

Lambert  (lon-bar-r  )  Francois.  French  religious  reformer _ 1487—1530' 

Lambert  (lam  -bert),  Johann  Heinrich.  German  physicist _ 1728—1777 

Lambert  (lam  -bert),  John,  Sir.  British  general _ 1772 — 1847 

Lambert,  John.  English  Parliamentary  general _ _ 1620 — 1692 

Lambert  (lon-bar-r  ),  L6on  Albert.  French  actor . . 1847  - 

Lamennais,  de  (deb  la-men-ne'),  Hugues  F61icit6  Robert,  Abb6 

French  writer  on  politics  and  religion _ _ _ _ 1782—1854 

Lametb,  de  (deb  la-me  ),  Alexandre  Theodor  Victor,  Count. 

French  revolutionist . . 1760—1829 

La  Mettrle,  de  (deb-la  m§-tre  ),  Julien  Offray.  French  philos¬ 
opher  . 1709—1751 

Lamoriciere,  de  (deb  la  mo-re-se-er  ),  Christophe  Louis  L6on 

Juchault.  French  general _ _ .1806 — 1865 

La  Motte-Fouque,  de  (deb  la-mot  -fo-ke  ),  Friedrich  Heinrich 

Karl,  Baron.  German  poet  and  romance  writer.. _ _ 1777 — 1843 

Lamouroux  (la-mo-ro  ),  Jean  Vincent  F61ix.  French  naturalist  1779 — 1825 
Lampadius  (lam-pa  -de-QS),  Wilhelm  August.  German  metal¬ 
lurgist  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1772—1842 

Lancaster  (lank'-as-ter),  James,  Sir.  English  navigator.. . 15597-1620 

Lancaster,  Joseph.  English  Quaker  educationist.. . 1775 — 1838 

Lance,  George.  English  painter  of  fruit  and  still  life _ _ ...1802—1864 

Lancisi  (lan-5be  -§e),  Giovanni  Maria.  Italian  physician  and 

writer _ _ 1654—1729 

Lan  den,  John.  English  mathematician.. . . . . 1719 — 1799 

Lan  der,  Richard.  English  traveler  in  Africa _ _ _ 1804—1834 

Landon  (lan'-don),  Letitia Elizabeth.  (L.  E.  L.)  English  poetess. 1804— 1838 

Lan  dor,  Walter  Savage.  English  author _ _ 1775—1864 

Landseer  (land  ser),  Edwin  Henry,  Sir.  English  animal  painter.  1802— 1873 

Lane,  Edward  William.  English  orientalist _ _ _ _ 1801—1876 

Lane,  James  Henry.  American  anti-slavery  politician,  soldier  and 

senator . . . . . . . . 1814—1866 

Lane,  Joseph.  American  soldier  in  Mexican  war  and  U.  S.  senator. 1801— 1881 

Lane,  Ralph,  Sir.  Colonial  governor  of  Virginia _ _ _ 1530—1604 

Lanfranc  (lan  -frank),  Archbishop  of  Canterbury _ _ 10057-10891 

Lanfrey  (lon-fre  ),  Pierre.  French  historian _ _ 1828—1877 

Lang  (lang),  Andrew.  English  poet  and  essayist _ 1844  - 

Langdon  (lang'-don),  John.  American  statesman _ _ 1739—1819 

Lange  (lang  -eh),  Johann  Peter.  German  theologian  and  poet...  1802— 1884 

Langborne  (lang  -born),  John.  English  poet  and  translator _ 1735—1779 

Langland  (lang-land)  or  Langley  (lang  -11),  William.  English 

poet . . . . . . . . lived  1369 

Lang  ley,  Samuel  Pierpont.  American  astronomer . 1834  - 

Lang  ton,  Stephen.  English  cardinal.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 1166— 1228 

Lang  try,  Lillie.  English  actress. . . . ..1852  — — 

Languet  (lon-ge  ),  Hubert.  French  Protestant  and  political 

writer . . . 1518—1581 

Lanier  (lan  -I-er),  Sidney.  American  poet . . 1842—1881 

Lanjuinais  (lon-zhwe-ne  ),  Jean  Denis,  Count.  French  lawyer.1753— 1827 
Lankester  (lank  -?S-ter),  Edwin.  English  physician  and  natu¬ 
ralist . . . . 1814—1874 

Lankester,  Edwin  Ray.  (Son.)  English  biologist _ _ 1847  - 

Lan  man,  Charles.  American  author  and  journalist . 1819  - 

Lannes  (lan),  Jean.  Duke  of  Montebello.  Marshal  of  France _ 1769—1809 

Lanoue  (la-no  ),  Felix  Hippolyte.  French  landscape  painter _ 1812—1872 

La  Noue,  de  (deb  la  n6  ),  Frangois.  (Bras  de  Fer.)  French  sol¬ 
dier  . . . . . 1531—1591 

1780—1863 

1737—1805 
French  author.. 1734— 1826 
. . . 1815—1882 

go,  pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


Lansdowne  (lanz-down),  Henry  Petty  Fitzmaurice,  third  mar¬ 
quis  of.  English  statesman _ _ _ _ 

Lansdowne,  William  Petty,  first  marquis  of,  and  earl  of  Shel¬ 
burne.  (Father.)  British  statesman _ 

Lantier,  de  (deb  lon-te-e  ),  Etienne  Franeois. 

Lanza  (lan'-za),  Giovanni.  Italian  statesman 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine; 
©r,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a. 
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Born.  Died. 

LanSl  (lan'-ze),  Luigi.  Italian  antiquary  and  writer  on  art _ 1732—1810 

Lao-tse  (la-6-tsgh).  [The  aged  child.)  Chinese  philosopher _ B.  c.  5651 

LaP£rouse,  de  (dgh  lape-r6z'),  Jean  Frangois  de  Galaup,  Count. 

French  navigator _ _ _ _ _ _ 1741—1788 

Lapham  (lap ’-am),  Increase  Allen.  American  naturalist . 1811—1875 

Laplace,  de  (dgh  la-plas  ).  Pierre  Simon,  Marquis.  French 

astronomer _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1749—1827 

Lappenberg  (lap'-gn-bergch),  Johann  Martin.  German  histo¬ 
rian  . 1794—1865 

Laprade,  de  (deb  la-prad  ) ,  Pierre  Marin  Victor  Richard.  French 

poet . 1812-1883 

Larcom  (lar'-kom),  Lucy.  American  poetess _ _ _ _ 1826—1893 

Lardner  (lard-ner),  Dionysius.  British  editor  and  scientific 

writer . 1793—1859 

La  Rive,  de  (deb  la  rev  ),  Charles  Gaspard.  Swiss  chemist _ 1770—1834 

La  Rochefoucauld,  de  (deb  la  rosh-fo-ko),  Francois,  Due, 

Prince  of  Marsillac.  French  moralist . . 1613—1680 

La  Rochefoucauld  Liancourt,  de  (dgh  la  rosh-fo-ko' le-oh-kor  ), 

Francois  Alexandre  Fr6d6ric,  Due.  French  philanthropist _ 1747 — 1827 

La  Rocbejaquelein,  de  (deb  la  rosb-zbak-lan  ),  Henri  du  Ver¬ 
ger,  Count.  French  Vendean  royalist _ 1772 — 1794 

La  Salle,  de  (deb  la  sal  ),  Robert  Cavelier,  Sieur.  French  ex¬ 
plorer  _ 1643 — 1687 

Lasca,  II  (el  las’-ka).  [Antonio  Francesco  Grazzini.)  Italian 

poet . - . 1503-1583 

Lascaris  (las’-ka-rls),  Andreas  Johannes.  [Rhyndacenus.) 

Greek  scholar.. . . .14457-1535 

Las  Casas,  de,  BartolomA  See  Casas,  de  las. 

Las  Cases,  de  (deb  las  kaz),  Emmanuel  Augustin  Dieudonn6, 

Comte.  French  officer  and  writer _ 1766—1842 

Lasker  (las'-ker).  Eduard.  German  statesman _ 1829 — 1884 

Lassalle  (la-sal  ),  Ferdinand.  German  socialist . . . .1825—1864 

Las  sen,  Christian.  Norwegian  orientalist . . 1800—1876 

Lasso,  di  (de  las -6),  Orlando,  Belgian  composer . . . 1520—1594 

Latham  (la  -tham),  John.  English  naturalist _ 1740 — 1837 

Latham,  Robert  Gordon.  English  philologist  and  ethnologist - 1812—1888 

La’throp,  George  Parsons.  American  author,  Born  in  Honolulu.1851 — 1898 

Latimer  (lat’-I-mer),  Hugh.  English  reformer  and  martyr . 14727-1555 

Latourd’  Auvergne,  de  (deb  la-tor'  do-verb  ),  Th6ophile  Malo 

Corret.  (The  first  grenadier  of  France) - - - 1743—1800 

Latreille  (la-tra'-y),  Pierre  AndrA  French  entomologist . .1762—1833 

Laube  (l<Sw'-bgh),  Heinrich.  German  novelist  and  poet . .1806 — 1884 

Laud  (lawd),  William.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Executed - 1573—1645 

Lauder  (lawd'-er),  William.  Scottish  literary  impostor . . 1710 — 1771 

Lauderdale  (law-der-dal),  James  Maitland,  Earl  of.  Scottish 

statesman  _ _ _ 1759  1839 

Lauderdale,  John  Maitland,  Duke  of.  Cabal  minister  in  England.  1616— 1682 
Laugier  (lo-zbe-e’),  Auguste  Ernest  Paul.  French  astronomer.. 1812 — 1872 
Launitz,  van  der  (van  dgr  low  -nits),  Nikolaus  Karl  Eduard 

Schmidt.  German  sculptor - - - . . 1795—1869 

Laurence  (law'-rens),  French.  English  lawyer  and  poet.. . — -  1809 

Laurens  (law'-rens) ,  Henry.  American  patriot  and  statesman.. 1724 — 1792 

Laurens,  John.  (Son.)  American  patriot  and  soldier . 1756—1782 

Laurier  (lor-e-a  ),  Wilfrid.  The  first  French-Canadian  Premier  of 

Canada...... . . . . . . . 1841 

Lauzun,  de  (d?b  16-zun  ),  Antonin  Nompar  de  Caumont,  Due. 

French  general . . . . . — . .  . 1833  1723 

Lavalette  de,  (deb  la-va-lef),  Antoine  Marie  Chamans,  Count. 

French  general . . . . - . — . --- . .1769 — 1830 

Lavater  (la'-va-ter  or  la-vb-ter  ),  Johann  Kaspar.  Swiss  physi¬ 
ognomist _  _ llil  1801 

Lavelaye.de  (deb  lav-la  ),  Emile  Louis  Victor.  Belgian  polit¬ 
ical  economist _ _ 1822 — 1892 

Lavoisier  (la-vwa-ze-e  ),  Antoine  Laurent.  French  chemist - 1743—1794 

Law,  John,  of  Lauriston.  Scottish  financier . 1671—1729 

Law,  William.  English  divine  and  writer . 1686—1761 

Law  range,  John.  American  jurist  and  statesman - 1750—1810 

Law  renge  (law’-renss),  Saint.  Roman  Christian  martyr. . .  258 

Lawrence,  Abbott.  American  merchant  and  philanthropist - 1792—1855 

Lawrence,  Amos.  (Brother.)  Philanthropist. . 1786—1852 

Lawrence,  James.  American  naval  officer.. _ _ _ 1781—1813 

Lawrence,  John  Laird  Mair.  Baron.  Governor-general  of  India.1811— 1879 

Lawrence,  Thomas,  Sir.  English  portrait  painter . . . . 1769—1830 

Lawrence,  William  Beach.  American  jurist . . 1800—1881 

Law  son,  Cecil  Gordon.  English  artist . . . 1851—1882 

Lawson  Sir  Wilfrid,  Bart.  British  member  of  parliament - 1829  - 

Lawton,’  Henry  W.  Major  General,  U.  S.  V - 1843-1899 

Lay  ard,  Austen  Henry.  English  orientalist  and  archaeologist _ 1817—1894 


Bom.  Died. 

Lazarus  (laz  -g,-rus) ,  Emma.  American  poet  of  Jewish  origin... 1849— 1887 

Lazarus  (lat'-sa-rfis),  Moritz.  German  philosopher . 1324  - 

Lazzarini  (lat-sa-re-ne),  Giovanni  Andrea.  Italian  painter  and 

writer _ _ _ _ _ , _ 1710 — 1801?' 

Lea  (le),  Isaac.  American  naturalist _ _ 1792 — 1886 

Leach,  William  Elford.  English  naturalist _ 1790 — 1836 

Leake,  William  Martin.  English  archaeologist  and  traveler.. . 1777—1860 

Leavitt  (lev-It),  Joshua.  American  journalist  and  reformer _ 1794 — 1873 

Lebas  (lgh-ba),  Philippe  Frangois.  French  Jacobin _ 1765 — 1794 

Lebeau  (leb-bo  ),  Charles.  French  historian  and  poet _ 1701 — 1778 

Lebceuf  (leb-buf),  Edmond.  French  general _ 1809 — 1888 

Lebon  (lgb-bon  ),  Joseph.  French  revolutionist _ 1765 — 1795 

Lebrun  (lgb-brun  ),  Charles  Frangois, Duke  of  Piacenza.  French 

statesman  and  author _ _ _ _ _ 1739—1824 

Lebrun,  Marie  Louise  Elizabeth,  Mme.,  born  Vig6e.  French 

painter . 1755—1842 

Lebrun,  Pierre  Antoine.  French  dramatist  and  poet _ 1785 — 1873 

Lebrun,  Ponce  D6nis  Ecouchard.  ( Lebrun  Pindare.)  French 

lyric  poet . 1729—180? 

Lecky  (lek  -I),  William  Edward  Hartpole.  British  philosopher..  1838 — 1908 

Le  Clerc  (l$h  kler  ),  Jean.  Swiss  Protestant  theologian _ 1657 — 1736 

Leclerc,  Victor  Emmanuel.  French  general _ _ _ 1779 — 1802 

Lecocq  (lgh-kok  ),  Charles.  French  composer _ 1832  - 

Le  Conte  (le  kont),  John.  American  scientist _ _ 1818 — 1891 

Le  Conte,  John  Lawrence.  American  entomologist . . . 1825 — 1882 

Le  Conte,  Joseph.  American  physician  and  geologist _ _ 1823— 1901- 

Leconte  de  Lisle  (lgh  konf  dgh  lei),  Charles  Marie.  French 

poet. . 1818—1894 

Lecoq  (lgh-kok),  Henri.  French  naturalist _ 1802—1871 

Lecouvreur  (lgh-ko'-vrur),  Adrienne.  French  actress.. . 1692—1730 

Ledebour,  von  (fon  la'-deh-bor),  Karl  Friedrich.  German  bot¬ 
anist  . . . . . . . . . 1785—1851 

Ledochowski  (led-o-cbov’-ski),  Miecislas.  Polish  prelate _ 1822—1889 

Ledru-Rollin  (lgh-drii  ro-lan  ),  Alexandre  Auguste.  French 

socialist . . . 1808—1874 

Ledyard  (lej’-^rd),  John.  American  traveler  . . 1751 — 17891 

Lee,  Ann.  (Mother  Ann.)  Founder  of  the  Shakers  in  America  ...1736—1784 

Lee,  Arthur.  American  statesman . . . ..1740 — 1792’. 

Lee,  Charles.  American  major-general,  born  in  England _ 1 . 1731 — 1782’ 

Lee,  Francis  Lightfoot.  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 1734 — 1797 

Lee,  Fitzhugh.  Am.  general.  Consul-general  to  Cuba _ _ .1835 — 1905- 

Lee,  Henry.  (Light- Horse  Harry .)  American  general  and  governor 

of  Virginia. _ _ _ _ _ _ 1756 — 1818 

Lee,  Nathaniel.  English  dramatist . . 16557-1692 

Lee,  Richard  Henry.  American  orator  and  statesman . . 1732—1794 

Lee,  Robert  Edward.  (Son  of  General  Henry .)  Confederate  gen¬ 
eral  . . . .' . 1807— 1873 

Lee,  Samuel.  English  orientalist _ _ _ _ 1783 — 1852 

Lee,  William  H.  F.  Confederate  general _ 1837 — 1891 

Leegh,  John.  English  artist  and  caricaturist . . . . 1817 — 1864 

Leeuwenhoek,  van  (van  lub'-wgn-bgk.)  Dutch  naturalist . 1632—1723 

Lefebvre  (lgh-fevr'),FrangoisJoseph,Dukeof  Dantzic.  Marshal 

of  France.. . 1755—1820 

Lefebvre-Desnouettes  (lgh-fevr-de'-n6-et),  Charles,  Count. 

French  general . . . . . 1773 — 1822: 

Lefevre  (le-fe'-ver),  George  John  Shaw.  English  statesman 

and  writer _ _ _ _ _ _ 1832  - 

Le  Flo  (lgh  flo),  Adolphe  Charles  Emmanuel.  French  general _ 1804—1887 

Lefort  (lgb-for  ),  Frangois.  Swiss-Russian general . 1656—1699 

Legare  (lgb-gre  ),  Hugh  Swinton.  American  statesman  and 

scholar _ _ _ _ _ _ 1789 — 1843 

Legendre  (lgb-zbondr  ),  Adrien  Marie.  French  geometer. . 1752—1833 

Leggett  (leg'-gt),  William.  American  journalist . 1802—1839 

Legouve  (lgh-go-ve  ),  Ernest  Wilfrid.  French  poet . . . 1807  - 

Legouve,  Gabriel  Marie  Jean  Baptiste.  French  dramatist _ 1764 — 1812 

Leibnitz,  von  (fon  llp'-nits),  Gottfried  Wilhelm,  Baron.  Ger¬ 
man  philosopher  and  mathematician.. . . . . 1646 — 1716 

Leicester  (les'-tgr),  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of.  Favorite  of  Queen 

Elizabeth . 15317-1588 

Leidy  (II -di),  Joseph.  American  naturalist  and  physiologist _ 1823 — 1892 

Leighton  (la'-tgn),  Frederick.  English  painter . 1830  - 

Leighton,  John,  F.  S.  A.  English  artist . . . . . 1822—1896 

Leisler  (lls'-lgr),  Jacob.  American  adventurer.. . 1643—1691 

Leitner  (llt'-ngr),  Gottlieb  Wilhelm.  Hungarian  linguist . 1840  - 

Lejeune  (lgb-zbfin  ),  Louis  Frangois,  Baron.  French  general 

and  painter. . 1776—1848 

Lekain  (leb-kan  ),  Henri  Louis  Cain.  French  tragic  actor.. . 1728—1778 

Leland,  Charles  Godfrey.  American  author . . ...1824  - - 


b6il  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  gbin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  pb  =  f. 
-dan  -t’ian  =  shan.  -tion,  -Bion  =  shun;  lion,  -§ion  =  zbun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =bgl,  del. 
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Leland  (l8r-$nd),  John.  English  antiquary  and  linguist . . 15067-1552 

Lelewel  (lel-ev'-el),  Joachim.  Polish  historian _ _ . _ 1786—1861 

Le  ly,  Peter,  Sir.  ( Pieter  van  der  Faes.)  Dutch  portrait  painter. 1618 — 1680 
Lemaistre  (lgh-matr  ),  Antoine.  French  advocate  and  author.. 1608— 1658 

Lemaitre  (leh-matr  ),  Fr6d§ric.  French  actor . 17987-1876 

Lemercier  (leh-mer-se-e),  Louis  Jean  N§pomucbne.  French 

dramatist _ _ 1771—1840 

Lemoine  (lgh-mwan'),  Jean  Emile.  French  statesman _ 1815 — 1892 

Lemon  (lem'-6n),  Mark.  English  editor  and  humorist . 1809—1870 

Le  Monnier  (lgh  mo-ne-e  ),  Pierre  Charles.  French  astronomer. .1715 — 1799 

Lemoyne  (lgh-mwan),  Francois.  French  historical  painter . 1688—1737 

Le  Moyne,  Sanvolle.  First  colonial  governor  of  Louisiana . 16717-1701 

Lempriere  (lem-prer),  John.  English  classical  scholar . 17657-1821 

Lenau  (la’-ndw),  Nikolaus.  (Niembsch  von  Strehlenau.)  German 

poet . 1802—1850 

L’EnclOS,  de  (deh  loh-klo  ),  Ninon.  French  courtesan . 1616—1705 

Lenfant  (loh-foh  ),  Jacques.  French  Protestant  divine  and  his¬ 
torian . .1661—1728 

Lennep,  van  (van  len'-gp),  Jacobus.  Dutch  novelist . ..1802—1868 

Len  nox,  Charlotte  (Ramsay.)  American  novelist _ _ 1720—1804 

Lenoir  (lgh-nwar ),  Marie  Alexandre.  French  archaeologist . 1761—1839 

Lenormant  (leh-nor-mon  ),  Charles.  French  archaeologist  and 

historian . . . .1802—1859 

Lenormant,  Francois.  (Son.)  French  archaeologist . . 1837 — 1883 

Lenotre  (leh-notr  ),  Andrfe.  French  architect  and  garden  de¬ 
signer  _ _ _ _ _ _ 1 _ 1614 — 1700 

Len  ox,  James.  American  philanthropist _ 1800 — 1880 

Le  6  I.  Emperor  of  the  East  (457-74).  (Thracian.) _ 400? — 474 

Leo  II.  (474,  Jan.  26-Nov.)  (Young.) _ _ _ 470? — 474 

Leo  III.  (717-41.)  (Isaurian.) . . . 680?— 741 

Leo  IV.  (775-80.) . . .  750-  780 

Leo  V.  (813-20.)  (Armenian.) _ _ _ _ _ _  820 

Leo  VI.  (866-911.)  (Philosopher.) . . .  866—  911 

Leo  I.  Pope  (440-61.)  (The  Great.) . . . .  390?- 461 

Leo  II.  (682-84.) . 684 

Leo  III.  (795-816.) . 816 

Leo  IV.  (847-55.) . . . .  855 

LeoV.  (903.) . 903 

Leo  VI.  (928-29.) . 929 

Leo  VII.  (936-39.) . —  939 

Leo  VIII.  (963-65.) . 965 

Leo  IX.  (1049-54.)  (Brunon.  Saint.).. _ 1002—1054 

LeoX.  (1513-21.)  (John  de1  Medici.) . 1475—1521 

Leo  XI.  (Elected  April  1, 1605.)  (Alexander  de'  Medici.) _ 1535 — 1605 

Leo  XII.  (1823-29.)  (Annibal  della  Genga.) _ 1760 — 1829 

Leo  XIII.  (1878  1903)  (Vincenzo  Giachimo  Pecci) _ 1810  1903 

Leo  Allatius.  Greek  Scholar  in  Italy.  (Apes  Urbance.) . 1586—1669 

Leo  de  St.  John.  (Studium  Sapientice  Universalis.) _ _ 1600—1671 

Leo  Juda.  German  Protestant  Reformer.. . . . . 1482—1542 

Leo,  John.  (Africanus.)  Traveler  and  geographer _ _ 1483?-1552 

Leo,  Leonard.  Neapolitan  musical  composer . . . 1694—1745 

Leonardo  da  Pisa  (l§-6-nar-do  da  pe-za)  or  Leonardo  Bon- 

acci  (bo-nat  -ghe).  Italian  mathematician _ _ 1170  - 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  (le-o-nar  -do  davin-ghe).  See  Vinci. 

Leonhard,  von  (fon  la -on-hart),  Karl  Csesar.  German  geolo¬ 
gist.. . . . . . .1779-1862 

Leoni  (le  o'-ne),  Leone.  Italian  sculptor,  and  engraver  of 

medals - - - - - - -  1592 

Leonidas  (le-on'-I-dus).  -Heroic  king  of  Sparta . . .  b.  c.  480 

Leopardi  (le-6-par  -de),  Giacomo,  Count.  Italian  poet. . 1798—1837 

Leopold  (le'-6-pold)  I.  (The  Great.)  Emperor  of  Germany . 1640 — 1705 

Leopold  II.  Emperor  of  Germany . .1747—1792 

Leopold  I.  (Georges  Chritien  Fr6d6ric.)  King  of  the  Belgians. ..1790 — 1865 

Leopold  II.  (Louis  Philippe  Marie  Victor.)  King  of  the  Belgians.  1835  - 

Leopold  II.  Grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  and  archduke  of  Austria _ 1797—1870 

Leopold  I.  Prince  of  Anhalt-Dessau.  Prussian  general  and  tacti- 

tian . .1676—1747 

Leopold  (le'-o-pold),  KarlGustaf.  Swedish  poet _ _ ..1756 — 1829 

Lepaute  (leh-pot  ),  JeanAndrA  French  clockmaker  . . 1709—1789 

Lepsius  (lep  -se-ps),  Karl  Richard.  German  philologist  and  an¬ 
tiquary.. . . . . . . . . . . 1810 — 1884 

Lerdo  de  Tejada  (ler  -tho  de  te-cha’-tha),  Sebastian.  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Mexico . . 1825—1889 

Lermontoff  (ler  '-mon-tof),  Mikhail  Ivanovitch.  Russian  poet  ..1812 — 1841 

Leroux  (leh-r6  ),  Pierre.  French  socialist . . . . 1798—1871 

Leroy  (lgh-rwa  ),  Julien.  French  watchmaker _ 1686—1759 

Leroy,  Julien  David.  (Son.)  French  architect  . . . . 1728—1803 

Le  Sage  (leh  sazh  ),  Alain  Ren6.  French  novelist _ _ 1668 — 1747 


Born.  Died, 

Lescot  (les-ko),  Pierre.  French  architect _ _ ...1510 — 1572 

Lescure,  de  (deh  le-kiir  ),  Louis  Marie,  Marquis.  French  Ven- 

dean  chief . . . — . . 1766 — 1793 

Lesdiguieres,  de  (deh  16-de-ge-fir) ,  Frangois  de  Bonne,  Duke. 

French  general _ _ _ _ _ 1543—1626 

Leslie  (lez -II),  Alexander,  Earl  of  Leven.  Scottish  general . 1590—1661 

Leslie  (les'-ll),  Charles  Robert.  English  historical  painter . 1794—1859 

Leslie,  Frank.  English  publisher  in  America _ 1821 — 1880 

Lesquereux  (le-keh~rfih),  Leo.  Swiss-American  botanist.. . 1806  - 

Lesseps,  de  (deh  le-sep',  Eng.  -les'-eps),  Ferdinand,  Viscount. 

French  diplomatist  and  engineer _ 1805 — 1894 

Lessing  (les’-Ing),  Gotthold  Ephraim.  German  author _  1729 — 1781 

Lessing,  Karl  Friedrich.  (Grandnephew.)  German  painter _ 1808 — 1880 

L’Estrange  (les-tranj  ),  Roger,  Sir.  English  editor  and  trans¬ 
lator  _ _ _ _ _ 1616 — 1704 

Lesueur  (lgh-sii-ur'),  Eustache.  French  painter  of  history _ 1616—1655 

Le  Sueur,  Jean  Frangois.  French  musical  composer _ 1760 — 1837 

Letronne  (lgh-tron  ),  Antoine  Jean.  French  archaeologist  and 

critic. . 1787-1848 

Leuckart  (16i’-kart),  Karl  Georg  Friedrich  Rudolph.  German 

zoologist _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1822  - 

Leusden  (lfis  -den),  Jan.  Dutch  philologist _ _ ...1624 — 1699 

Leuwenhoek  (van  lfih  -wen-hQk),  Anthony  van.  Dutch  natural 

philosopher... _ _ 1632—1723 

Le  Vaillant  (lgh  va-yon),  Francis.  Naturalist  and  traveler _ 1753—1824 

Le’vgr,  Charles  James.  Irish  novelist.. _ _ _ _ 1806 — 1872 

Lev  ergtt,  Sir  John  Governor  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts 1616 — 1679 

Le  Verrier  (leh  V@-re-a  ),  Urbain  Jean  Joseph.  French  astron¬ 
omer . ..1811—1877 

Levizac,  de  (deh  leh  ve-zak  ),  John  Pons  Victor  Lecoutz. 

French  poet  and  philologist _ 1813 

Lew'es,  George  Henry.  English  scientist  and  author _ _ _ 1817 — 1878 

Lewis,  Andrew.  American  revolutionary  general.. . . 1730?-1780 

Lewis,  Enoch.  American  mathematician.. . . . . 1776 — 1856 

Lewis,  Francis.  American  revolutionary  statesman  _ _ 1713 — 1803 

Lewis,  Sir  George  Cornewall.  English  statesman _ 1806—1863 

Lewis,  Rev.  John.  English  antiquary  and  divine _ 1675 — 1746 

Lewis,  Morgan.  American  general  and  jurist _ 1754 — 1844 

Lewis,  Taylor.  American  scholar  and  author . ..1802—1877 

Lewis,  or  Ludwig  (lod  -vigch),  I.  Karl  August.  King  of  Bavaria. 1786— 1868 

Lewis  II.  King  of  Bavaria _ 1845 — 1886 

Lewis  IV  or  V.  Emperor  of  Germany _ 1286 — 1347 

Lewis  I.  (The  Great.)  King  of  Hungary  and  Poland . . . 1326—1382 

Lewis  II.  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia _  1506—1526 

Leyden  (ll’-dgn),  John.  Scottish  poet  and  orientalist _ _ 1775—1811 

Leyden,  van  (van  II -den),  Lucas.  (Lucas  Dammesz.)  Dutch 

painter . ...1494—1533 

Leys,  Jean  Auguste  Henri.  Belgian  painter . . . . 1815 — 1869 

L’Heritier  de  Brutelle  (le-re-te-6’  deh  bru-tel),  Charles  Louis. 

French  botanist.  Assassinated _ _ 1746 — 1800 

L’Hopital,  or  L  Hospital,  de  (deh  lo-pe-tal),  Guillaume  Fran- 

gois  Antoine,  Marquis  de  Saint-Mesme.  French  geometrician.  .1661 — 1704 

L’Hopital,  or  L’Hospital,  de,  Michel.  Chancellor  of  France _ 1505—1573 

Libelt  (le-belt),  Kardl.  Polish  political  and  philosophic  writer. 1807 — 1877 
Liberi  (le-be-re),  Pietro,  Cavaliere.  (Libertino.)  Italian  painter. 1605 — 1687 

Liberius  (li-be-ri-us),  Saint.  Pope  . . . . .  300?-  366 

Livri-Carrucci  (le'-bre-kar-rot’-ghe),  Guillaume  Brutus  Icile 

Timol6on,  Count.  Italian-French  mathematician. . . . 1803 — 1869 

Lichtenberg  (lich-ten-ber-rgch),  Georg  Christoph.  German 

author . . 1742—1799 

Lichtwer  (licht-ver),  Magnus  Gottfried.  German  poet  and  fabu¬ 
list.. . . . . . 1719—1783 

Lick,  James.  American  philanthropist.. . 1796—1876 

Lid  dell,  Duncan.  Scottish  physician  and  mathematician _ 1561—1613 

Liddell,  Henry  George.  English  classical  scholar.. _ _ 1811  - 

Lieber  (le-ber),  Francis.  American  publicist,  born  in  Prussia...  1800 — 1872 

Liebig,  von  (fon  le-bigch),  Justus,  Baron.  German  chemist _ 1803—1873 

LightfOOt  (lit  -fgt),  John.  English  theologian  and  Hebraist _ 1602—1675 

Ligne,  de  (deh  len),  Karl  Joseph,  Prince.  Austrian  general _ 1735 — 1814 

Ll-hhhg-Chahg.  Chinese  statesman  and  commander _ 1823 _ 1901 

Ligonier  (lig-o-ner),  John,  Earl.  English  field-marshal . ...1678—1770 

Lilburne  (Ill-burn),  John.  English  political  enthusiast . . 1618—1657 

Lilly  (111  — I) ,  or  Lyly,  John.  English  dramatist . .15537-1600? 

Lilly,  William.  English  astrologer . 1602—1681 

Limborch,  van  (van  lim -bor-rch),  Philippus.  Dutch  theo¬ 
logian........ . . . . 1633—1712 

Lincoln  (link  -on),  Abraham.  Sixteenth  President  of  the  United 

States,  assassinated  by  Booth _ _ _ _ _ ...1809 _ 1865 


fate,  fat,  fare,  umidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  w5rk,  whd,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw! 
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Born.  Died. 

Lincoln,  Benjamin.  American  general . . . . . 1733—1810 

Lincoln,  Levi.  American  lawyer  and  statesman. . 1749—1820 

Lind  (lind),  Jenny.  Swedish  vocalist . . . 1821—1887 

Linde  (lin'-deh),  Samuel  Bogumil.  Polish  lexicographer . .1771—1847 

Lindenau,  von  (fon  lin’-deh-now),  Bernard  August.  German 

astronomer . . 1780—1854 

Lindley  (llnd'-li),  John.  English  botanist... . . . ...1799—1865 

Lindsay  or  Lyndsay  (lin'-zi),  Sir  David.  Scottish  poet _ 14907-1567? 

Ling,  Peter  Henrik.  Swedish  founder  of  the  “movement  cure”. ..1776— 1839 

Lingard  (ling -gard),  John.  English  historian... . 1771—1851 

Lingelbach  (lmg'-el-bach),  Jan.  Flemish  painter _ _ ...1625—1687 

Linguet  (lan’-ga  ),  Simon  Nicolas  Henri.  French  advocate  and 

writer. . . . 1736—1794 

Lin'le^,  Thomas.  English  composer.. . 17257-1795 

Linnaeus,  von  (fon  lin-ne’-us),  Swed.  Linne,  von  (fon  lin'-e), 

Carl,  or  Charles.  Swedish  botanist _ _ 1707—1778 

Lin'nell,  John.  English  painter _ _ 1792 — 1882 

Lin  ton,  William  James.  English  wood  engraver . . 1812—1884 

Lippi  (lep'-e),  Fra  Filippo.  Italian  painter. . 1412—1469 

Lip  pincott,  Sara  Jane.  (Clarke.)  ( Grace  Greenivood.)  Ameri¬ 
can  authoress . . . . . . 1823  - 

Lipsius  (llp  -se-fis),  Justus.  Flemish  critic  and  philologist _ 1547—1606 

Liscov  (lis'-kof),  Christian  Ludwig.  German. satirist. . 1701—1760 

Lisle,  de  (deh  lei  ),  or  Delisle,  Guillaume.  French  geographer. .1675 — 1726 

List,  Friedrich.  German  political  economist _ _ _ 1789—1846 

Lista-y-Aragon  (les-ta-e-a-ra-gon  ),  Don  Alberto.  Spanish 

critic,  mathematician  and  poet _ 1775 — 1848 

Lister  (lis  -ter),  Lord  Joseph.  English  surgeon _ 1827  - — - 

Liszt  (list),  Franz.  (Abbi  Liszt.)  Hungarian  composer  and 

pianist . . 1811—1886 

Lithgow  (lith-go),  William.  Scottish  traveler. . .1583—1640 

Litta  (let'-a),  Pompeo,  Count.  Italian  historian _ _ _ 1781 — 1852 

Little  Crow,  Chief  of  the  Sioux  Indians. . . . . .  1863 

Lit  tleton,  Edward,  Lord.  English  statesman _ 1589 — 1645 

Littelton,  or  Lyttelton,  Sir  Thomas.  English  jurist . 14207-1481 

Littre  (le-tre  ),  Maximilien  Paul  Emile.  French  philologist _ 1801—1881 

Littrow,  von  (fon  lit  -ro),  Joseph  Johann.  German  astronomer. 1781— 1840 

Littrow,  Karl  Ludwig.  {Son.)  German  astronomer . . 1811—1877 

Liverpool,  Charles  Jenkinson,  first  Earl  of.  British  statesman... 1727— 1808 
Liverpool,  Robert  Banks  Jenkinson,  second  Earl  of.  {Son.)  Brit¬ 
ish  statesman... _ 1770—1828 

Liv  ingston,  Edward.  American  statesman  and  jurist.. . . 1764—1836 

Livingston,  Philip.  American  statesman.  Signer  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence . . . . . . . . 1716 — 1778 

Livingston,  Robert  R.  ( Brother  of  Edward.)  American  states¬ 
man . . . . . . . . . . . 1746—1813 

LIv'ingstQne,  David.  Scottish  explorer  in  Africa. . . . .1813—1873 

LiVy  (Titus  Liv  ius).  Roman  historian _ _ B.  c.  59-a.d.  17 

Llewellyn  (16-el  -in)  I.  Prince  of  Wales . 11907-1240? 

Llorente  (lyo-ren'-te),  Don  Juan  Antonio.  Spanish  historian. ..1756 — 1823 

Lloyd  (16id),  Henry.  British  officer  and  tactician _ 1729—1783 

Lobau,  de  (deh  lo-bo'),  Georges  Mouton,  Comte.  Marshal  of 

France . 1770-1838 

LObeck  (lo-bek),  Christian  August.  German  antiquary  and 

philologist. _ _ 1781—1859 

Lobeira,  de  (de  lo-be  -e-ra),  Vasco.  Portuguese  author . 13607-1403 

Lobel,  or  L’Obel  (lo-bel  ),  Mathieu.  Flemish  botanist . 1538—1616 

Lobo  (lo'-bo),  Francisco  Rodriguez.  Portugese  poet . . . 15507-1629? 

Lobo,  Jeronimo.  Portuguese  missionary. _ 15957-1678 

Locke  (lok),  David  Ross.  {Petroleum.  V.  Nasby.)  American 

humorist _ _ _ _ 1833 — 1888 

Locke,  John.  English  philosopher  and  philanthropist _ 1632—1704 

Lockhart  (lok  -art),  John  Gibson.  Scottish  critic  and  poet _ 1794—1854 

Lock  wood,  James  Booth.  American  Arctic  explorer . . 1852—1884 

Lockyer  (lok'-yer),  Joseph  Norman.  English  astronomer _ 1836  - 

Lodge  (loj),  Thomas.  English  dramatist... . 15567-1625 

Loftus  (lof  ’-tus),  William  Kennett.  English  archaeologist _ 18207-1858 

Logan  (lo’-gan)i  Benjamin.  Early  pioneer  of  Kentucky _ 17427-1802 

Logan,  James.  Colonial  statesman  and  writer _ 1674—1751 

Logan,  John.  Scottish  divine  and  poet _ _ 1748—1788 

Logan.  ( Tah-gah-jute .)  American  Indian  chief _ 17257-1780 

Logan,  John  Alexander.  American  general  and  statesman _ 1826—1886 

Logan,  Sir  William  Edmond.  Canadian  geologist . . 1798—1875 

Lola  Montes  (lo'-la  mon’-tes).  Creole  adventuress  and  ballet 

dancer _ 1824 — 1861 

Lomazzo  (16-mat -SO),  Giovanni  Paolo.  Italian  painter  and  art- 

writer _ 1538 — 1600? 

Lombard  (ldn-bar-r’),  Lambert.  Flemish  architect  and  painter. 15067-1565 


Born.  Died. 

Lombardi  (lom-bar-r'-de),  Altonso.  Italian  sculptor _ _ ..1487—1536 

Lomonosoff  (lom-o-no  -sof),  Mikhail.  Russian  grammarian  and 

poet . ....1711—1765 

Londonder  ry,  Charles  William  Stewart  Vane,  Marquis  of.  Brit¬ 
ish  general _ _ _ _ 1778—1854 

Long,  Armstead  L.  American  Confederate  general _ _ _ _  1891 

Long,  George.  English  classical  scholar  . . . ..1800—1879 

Long,  Roger.  English  astronomer . . . . . 16807-177(1 

Long,  Stephen  Harriman.  American  engineer . . 1784—1864 

Longet  (lon-zhe  ),  Frangois  Achille.  French  physician _ 1811—1871 

Longfellow  (long  -fel  6),  Henry  Wadsworth.  American  poet _ 1807—1882 

Longhi  (lon'-ge),  Giuseppe.  Italian  engraver . . ...1766—1831 

Longinus  (lon-jl’-nus),  Dionysius  Cassius.  Greek  philosopher 

and  critic _ 2137-  273 

Longornonta'nus,  Christian.  Danish  astronomer _ _ 1562-  1647 

Long'street,  James.  Confederate  lieutenant-general . . . 1821 — 1904 

Longueville,  de  (deh  long'-vel  ),  Anne  Genevieve  de  Bourbon, 

Duchess.  French  beauty _ 1619 — 1679 

Long  worth,  Nicholas.  American  horticulturist . . 1782—1863 

Lonnrot,  or  Loennrot  (Ion  -rot),  Elias.  Finnish  philologist _ 1802—1884 

Loo  mis,  Elias.  American  physicist  and  author.. . . . 1811—1889 

Lope  de  Vega  Carpio  (lo  -pe  de  ve  -ga  kar-r'-pe-o),  Felix. 

Spanish  poet  and  dramatist . . . . . . ...1562 — 1635 

Lopez  (lo'-pes),  Carlos  Antonio.  President  of  Paraguay . ...1790—1862 

Lopez,  Don  Francisco  Solano.  (Son.)  President  of  Paraguay _ 18277-1870 

Lopez,  Narciso.  Cuban  revolutionist _ _ _ 1799 — 1851 

Lome  (lorn) ,  John  George  Edward  Henry  Sutherland  Campbell. 

Marquis  of.  Governor-general  of  Canada _ _ 1845  - 

Lorraine  (lor-ran’,  or  lo'-ran  ).  See  Guise,  de. 

Lorraine,  Claude.  See  Claude  Lorkaine . . .1600—1682 

Lorraine.de,  Charles.  ( Cardinal  de  Lorraine.)  French  states¬ 
man  . . . . . . . 1525—1574 

Losada  (15-sa  -tha),  Diego.  Spanish  officer.  Founder  of  San¬ 
tiago  de  Leon _ _ _ _ _  1569 

Losada,  Manuel.  Mexican  freebooter.. _ _ _ _ 1825 — 1873 

Los  sing,  Benson  John.  American  engraver  and  historian _ 1813 — 1891 

Lothaire  (lo-ther')  I.  Emperor  of  the  West _ _ _  7957-  855 

Lothaire  II.  or  III.  (The  Saxon.)  Emperor  of  Germany _ 1075—1137 

Lotich  (lo'-tich),  Peter.  (Secundus.)  German  poet _ 1528—1560 

Lotze  (lot'-sgh),  Rudolf  Hermann.  German  philosopher . . 1817—1881 

Loudon  (low -don),  John  Campbell,  fourth  Earl  of.  British  gen¬ 
eral  in  America _ _ _ 1705 — 1782 

Loudon,  John  Claudius.  Scottish  botanist  and  horticulturist _ 1783 — 1843 

Lough  (liif),  John  Graham.  English  sculptor _ _ _ 1804 — 1876 

Louis  (16'— Is;  Fr.  pron.  lo-e)  I.  (Le  DSbonnaire,  or  The  Pious.) 

Son  of  Charlemagne.  Emperor  of  the  West  and  King  of 

France _ _ _ _  778 —  840 

Louis  VI.  (The  Fat.)  King  of  France _ 10787-1137 

Louis  IX.,  or  Saint  Louis . . . _ . 1215—1270 

Louis  IX.  (Son  of  Charles  VII.) . . . 1423-1483 

Louis  XIV.  (The  Great.) . 1638-1715 

Louis  XVI.  Guillotined . . . 1754—1793 

Louis  XVII.  Dauphin.  (Son  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette)Vl85 — 1795 

Louis  XVIII.  (Louis  Stanislas  Xavier.)  (Monsieur.) . . . 1755—1824 

Louis  I.  (Ludwig  Karl  August.)  King  of  Bavaria _ _ 1786—1868 

Louis  IV.  (The  Bavarian.)  Emperor  of  Germany _ _ _ 12857-1347 

Louis  Napoleon.  See  Bonaparte,  Napoleon  III . 1808—1873 

Louis  Philippe  (16-e'  fe-lep  ).  King  of  the  French . 1773-1850 

Louvet  de  Couvray  (16 -ve'  deh  ko-vre  ),  Jean  Baptiste.  French 

Girondist _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1760 — 1797 

Louvois.de  (deh  l6-vwa  ),  Frangois  Michel  Letellier,  Marquis. 

French  statesman _ 1641—1691 

Lovat  (luV-$,t),  Simon  Fraser,  Lord.  Scottish  Jacobite  conspira¬ 
tor . 16707-1747 

Lovell  (luV-el) ,  Mansfield.  American  general . 1822—1884 

Lovejoy  (luV-jbi),  Elijah  Parish.  American  abolitionist . 1802—1837 

Lovelace  (luV -las),  Richard.  English  poet . . . 1618 — 1658 

Lover  (luv'-er) ,  Samuel.  Irish  novelist  and  poet _ 1797 — 1868 

Lowe  (16) ,  Sir  Hudson.  British  general.  Governor  of  St.  Helena. 1769— 1844 

Lowe,  Robert.  English  statesman _ _ 1811—1892 

Lowe  (lo-vgh),  Johann  Karl  Gottfried.  German  composer . 1796—1869 

Lowell  (lo  -lg),  James  Russell.  American  poet  and  prose  writer.. 1819— 1891 

Lowell,  John.  Founder  of  the  Lowell  Institute,  Boston - 1799 — 1836 

Lower  (low'-gr),  Richard.  English  anatomist. - 16317-1691 

Lowndes  (lowndz),  Rawlins.  American  lawyer  and  statesman.,.1722— 1800 

Lowth  (lowth),  Robert.  English  bishop,  author  and  critic... . 1710—1787 

Loyola.de  (de  151-6  -la;  Sp.  pron.  lo-yo-la),  Saint  Ignatius. 

Spanish  founder  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  (the  Jesuits)  1491—1556 


t)6il,  pfnlt,  cat,  goll,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  £em;  thin,  tbis;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 

-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -Won,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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Born.  Died. 

Loyson  (lwa-zofi’),  Charles.  (P&re  Hyacinths.)  French  pulpit 

orator _ _ _ ^ _ _ 1827  — - 

Lubbock  (lub'-ok),  Sir  John  William,  Bart.  English  astronomer. 1803— 1865 

Liibke  (lep'-keh),  Wilhelm.  German  art  historian . . 1826 — 1893 

Luca,  de  (de  lu'-ca),  Antonino  Saverio.  Italian  cardinal... . 1805—1884 

Lu  can  (Marcus  Annaeus  Lucanus).  Roman  poet _  39?-  65 

Lucas  (lu'-kas),  John.  English  painter . . . . 1807—1874 

Lucca  (lok -a),  Pauline.  German  singer . . . . 1842  - 

Lucian  (lu-shan).  Greek  satirical  author.. . . .  120?-  200? 

Lucian,  Saint.  Greek  priest  and  Christian  martyr _ _ _  250?-  312? 

Lucilius  (lu-sil'-I-us),  Caius.  Latin  poet _ b.  c.  148?— b.  c.  103 

Liicke  (lek-eh).  Gottfried  Christian  Friedrich.  German  theolo¬ 
gian . . . .  1792?-1855 

Lucretia  (lu-kre'-shl-a).  Roman  woman,  illustrious  for  her 

virtue. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  B.  c.  510 

Lucretius  (lu-kre'-shi-us)  (Titus  Lucretius  Carus).  Roman 

poet . . . . . . . . b.  c.  95— b.  c.  52 

Lucullus  (lu-kul'-us),  Lucius  Licinius.  Roman  consul  and 

general _ _ _ _ _ _ _ b.  c.  110?-b.  c.  57 

LudlOW  (lud  -15),  Edmund.  English  republican  leader _ 1620—1693 

Ludwig  (lfid-wig),  Christian  Gottlieb.  German  botanist . . 1709—1773 

Ludwig,  Karl  Friedrich  Wilhelm.  German  physiologist . 1816 — 1895 

Lufft  (lQft),  Hans.  {The  Bible  Printer.)  German  printer _ 1495—1584 

Luini  (16— e'-ne),  or  Lovini  (lo-ve'-ne),  Bernardino.  Italian 

painter _ _ _ _ _ _ _  aft.  1530 

Luitprand  (lo'-it-prand).  Lombard  historian . .  920?—  972 

Lu  kin,  Lionel.  English  inventor  of  the  life-boat _ _ _ 1742?-1834 

Lulli  or  Lully  (Tft-'le),  Jean  Baptiste.  Italian-French-composer.1633— 1687 
Lully  (lul-l),  Raymond.  (The  Enlightened  Doctor.)  Spanish 

philosopher _ _ 1235?-1315 

Lundy  (lun  -dl),  Benjamin.  American  abolitionist.. . . 1789—1839 

Lush  ingtSn,  Stephen.  English  abolitionist . . . . 1782—1873 

Luther  (lu'-ther ;  Ger.  pron.  16 -ter) ,  Martin.  Leader  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Reformation _ _ _ _ _ 1483—1546 

Liitke  (let-keh),  Feodor.  Russian  explorer _ _ 1797 — 1882 

Luxembourg,  de  (d?h  ldks-on-boor-r ),  Francois  Henri  de 

Montmorency-Bouteville,  Due.  Marshal  of  France _ 1628—1695 

Luzan  (16  -than),  Don  Ignacio.  Spanish  critic  and  poet . 1702—1754 

Luzerne,  de  la  (dghla  lfi-zer-rn),  Anne  C6sar.  French  diplo¬ 
matist _ 1741 — 1791 

Lycur  gus.  Spartan  lawgiver . . . b.  c.  9th  c.? 

Lyd  gate,  John.  English  poet . . . . . . 1375?— 1461? 

Lye,  Edward.  English  antiquary  and  philologist _ _ _  1704 — 1767 

Ly  ell,  Sir  Charles.  British  geologist . . . . . . 1797 — 1875 

Lyngh,  Thomas,  Jr.  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.. 1749— 1779 
Lynch,  W.  F.  American  naval  officer  and  Confederate  commodore, 1819— 1865 
Lynd  hurst,  John  Singleton  Copley,  Baron.  Lord  Chancellor  of 

England . 1772—1863 

Lyon,  Nathaniel.  American  general _ _ _ _ _ _ 1819 — 1861 

Lyon§,  Edmund,  Lord.  British  admiral _ _ _ _ 1790 — 1858 

Lysan  dgr.  Spartan  general  and  statesman . . . . b.  c.  395 

Lysias  (11s i-g,s) .  Athenian  orator . . ...b.  c.  458 —  378 

Lysim'hchus.  Greek  general,  and  king  of  Thrace _ _ b.  c.  360?-  281 

Lyt  telton,  George,  Lord.  English  author  and  statesman . ...1709 — 1773 

Lyt  ton,  Lord.  See  Bulwek-Lytton. 

M. 

Maanen,  van  (van  ma'-ngn),  Cornells  Felix.  Dutch  statesman. 1769— 1843 

Maas,  or  Maes  (mas),  Godfried.  Flemish  historical  painter . 1660—1710 

Mabery,  Charles  Frederic.  American  scientist... . . . 1850  - 

Mably,  de  (dgh  ma-ble  ),  Gabriel  Bonnot,  Abbfi.  French  publi¬ 
cist . 1709-1785 

Mabuse,  de  (dgh  ma-biiz'),  Jan.  ( Gossaert .)  Flemish  painter.. 1499?-1562 

Macad  am,  John  Loudon.  Scottish  improver  of  roads... . . 1756 — 1836 

MacAr  dgll,  James.  English  mezzotint  engraver . . . 1710?-1765 

McArthur  (mak-ar-thur),  Duncan.  American  general  and  gov¬ 
ernor _ 1772 — 1839 

Macart  ney,  George,  Earl  of.  British  diplomatist . . . 1737—1806 

Macaulay  (ma-kaw-ll),  Catherine.  (Sawbridge. )  English 

authoress _ _ _ _ _ _  — . - . 1733—1791 

Macaulay,  Thomas  Babington,  Baron  Macaulay  of  Rothley.  Eng¬ 
lish  historian  poet,  and  statesman.. . . . . . 1800—1859 

MacAuley  (ma-kaw  -ll),  Catherine  E.  Irish  philanthropist . 1787—1841 

Macbeth  (mak-beth').  King  of  Scotland. . . . .  1056? 

MacCarth  y,  Justin.  M.  P.,  Irish  Home  Ruler,  journalist  and 

author . . . . 1830  - 

Macchiavelli  (mak-e-a-vel'-e),  See  Machiavelli_ 1469—1527 


Born.  Died. 

McClellan  (mak-klel'-an),  George  Brinton.  American  general.. 1826— 1888 

McCler'-nand,  John  A.  American  general  and  jurist . . . 1812—1900 

McClintock  (ma-klin'-tQk),  Sir  Francis  Leopold.  Irish  arctic 

explorer _ _ _ 1819  - - 

McClintock,  John.  American  Methodist  divine  and  author . 1814—1870 

McCloskey  (ma-klos’-kl),  John.  First  American  Cardinal _ 1810—1885 

McClure  (ma-klur  ),  Sir  Robert  John  Le  Mesurier.  British  arc¬ 
tic  navigator _ _ _ 1807 — 1873 

McCook,  Alexander  McDowell.  American  General . . . 1831—1903 

McCook,  Anson  George.  American  soldier  and  congressman _ 1835  - 

McCormick,  Cyrus  Hall.  American  inventor . . ..1809—1884 

McCosh  (ma-kosh),  James.  Scottish-American  metaphysician 

(Ex-President  Princeton  College) _ _ _ _ _ 1811—1894 

MacCrie  (rna-kre  ),  Thomas.  Scottish  Presbyterian  writer. . 1772—1835 

Maccullagh  (ma-kuP  a),  James.  Irish  mathematician... . 1809—1847 

McCulloch  (ma-kul’-oh),  Benjamin.  American  soldier  and  con¬ 
federate  general _ _ _ 1811 — 1862 

McCulloch,  Hugh.  Secretary  of  United  States  treasury _ 1808—1895 

McCulloch,  John.  British  geologist _ _ _ 1773 — 1835 

McCulloch,  John  Ramsay.  Scottish  political  economist _ 1789—1864 

Mac  Don’ald,  Etienne  Jacques  Joseph  Alexandre,  Duke  of  Ta¬ 
ranto.  Marshal  of  France. _ _ _ _ 1765—1840 

Mac  Donald,  Flora.  Scottish  heroine _ _ _ 1720—1790 

Mac  Donald,  George.  Scottish  novelist _ _ _ 1824  - - 

Macdonald,  John  Alexander,  Sir.  Canadian  statesman.  Born  in 

Scotland.. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1815 — 1891 

McDonald,  Joseph  E.  American  statesman _ 1819—1891 

Macdonough  (mak-don'-oh),  Thomas.  American  commodore. . .1783— 1825 

McDougall  (mak-do'-ggd),  Alexander.  American  general _ 1731—1786 

McDowell  (mak-dow'-gl),  Irvin.  American  general _ 1818—1885 

McDuffie  (mak-duf  -I),  George.  American  lawyer  and  politician. 1788?-1851 

Maceo  (ma  -tha-o,f  Antonio.  Cuban  general.  Killed  in  battle _ _  1896 

McGee  (rn^-ge'),  Thomas  D’Arcy.  Irish  journalist _ 1825—1868 

McGlynn’,  Edward.  American  Roman  Catholic  priest  and  social¬ 
istic  reformer _ _ _ _ 1837  - 

MacGeoghegan  (mak-ge'-gau),  James.  Irish  historian . __.1698?-1760l 

Macgillivray  (mak-gll-i-vre),  William.  Scottish  naturalist...  1796— 1852 
Machiavelli  (mak-e-a-vel-e)  or  Macchiavelli;  Anglicized. 
Machiavel  (mak'-i-a-vel),  Niccolo.  Florentine  statesman  and 

writer _ _ _ 1469 — 1527 

Macgregor  (ma-greg’-or),  John.  British  statistician  . . 1797—1857 

McGuffey  (ma  guf  -i),  William  Holmes.  American  educator _ 1800—1873 

Mack  von  Leiberich  (mak  fon  11-beh-rich),  Karl,  Baron.  Aus¬ 
trian  general  _ _ _ _ _ _ 1752—1828 

Macllvaine  (mak-ll-van ),  Charles  Pettit.  American  Protestant 

Episcopal  bishop _ _ _ — _ _ 1798 — 1873 

Mackay  (ma-kr  or  ma-ka),  Charles.  Scottish  poet  and  song 

writer _ 1812 — 1889 

McKean  (ma-ken  ),  Thomas.  American  patriot  and  jurist _ 1734—1817 

McKinley,  William.  Twenty-fifth  President  of  the  United  States... 1843 — 1901 

Mackenzie  (ma-ken’-zl),  Sir  Alexander.  Scottish  explorer _ 1760?-1820 

Mackenzie,  Alexander  Slidell.  American  naval  officer  and  author. 1803— 1848 

Mackenzie,  Henry.  Scottish  essayist  and  novelist... . . 1745—1831 

Mackenzie,  Robert  Shelton.  British  and  American  journalist _ 1809—1881 

Mackintosh  (mak  -in-tosh),  Sir  James.  British  historian  and 

statesman - - - - - - 1765 — 1832 

Macneil  (mak-nel),  Hector.  Scottish  poet . 1746—1818 

MacKnight  (mak-nlt  ),  James.  Scottish  commentator . 1721—1800 

MacLane  (mak-lan),  Louis.  American  statesman _ 1786—1857 

Maclaurin  (mak-law  -rin),  Colin.  Scottish  mathematician _ 1698—1746 

MacLean  (mak-lan  ),  John.  American  jurist  and  statesman _ 1785—1861 

Macleod  (mak-lowd  ),  Norman.  Scottish  clergyman  and  author. 1812 — 1872 

Maclise  (ma-kles  ),  Daniel.  Irish  historical  painter _ 1811—1870 

Maclure  (ma-klur  ),  W'illiam.  Scottish  geologist  in  America _ 1763—1840 

MacMahon  (mak-ma-on  ),  Marie  Edm6  Patrice  Maurice,  Due  de 

,  Magenta.  President  of  the  French  Republic _ 1808—1863 

MacN ab  (mak-nab  ) ,  Sir  Alan  N apier.  Canadian  statesman . 1798—1862 

Macomb  (mg,-k6m  ),  Alexander.  American  general. . 1782—1841 

Macon  (ma-kon),  Nathaniel.  American  statesman _ _ 1757 — 1837 

Macpherson  (mak-fer  -son),  James.  Scottish  poet . . . 1738—1796 

MacPherson,  James  Birdseye.  American  general _ 1828—1864 

Macready  (mak-re  -di),  William  Charles.  English  tragedian _ 1793—1873 

Madden  (mad'-gn),  Sir  Frederick.  English  antiquary . ...1801 — 1873 

Madison  (mad  -i-son),  James.  Fourth  president  of  the  U.  S _ 1751—1836 

Madler  (mad'-ler),  Johann  Heinrich.  German  astronomer _ 1794—1874 

Madoz  (ma-thoth  ),  Pascual.  Spanish  author  and  statesman 1806 — 1870 

Madvig  (mad-vlg),  Johann  Nikolai.  Danish  statesman  and 

philologist _ _ _  _ 1804—1886 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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Born.  Died. 

Maecenas,  Cains  Cilnins.  Roman  patron  of  literature . b.  C,  701-8  B.  o. 

Maerlant,  van  (van  mar'-lant),  Jakob.  Flemish  poet . . 12357-1300 

Maffei  (maf-fe’-e),  Francesco  Scipione,  Marquis.  Italian  author.. 167 5— 1755 
Magalhaens,  de  (de  ma-gal-ya'-eiis),  Domingos  Jos6Gongalves. 

Brazilian  poet. . . . J.811— 1882 

Magee',  William.  Archbishop  of  Dublin . . 1765—1831 

Magellan  (ma-jel'-an),  Fernando.  Portuguese  navigator _ 14707-1521 

Magendie  (ma-zhon-de),  Frangois.  French  physiologist . ...1783 — 1855 

Maggi  (mad'-je),  Carlo  Maria.  Italian  poet. . . . 1630—1699 

Maginn  (ma-gin  ),  William.  {Morgan  Odoherty .)  Irish  author..  1793—1842 

Magliabecchi  (ma-lya-bek'-e),  Antonio.  Italian  librarian . 1633—1714 

Magnan  (man-yon'),  Bernard  Pierre.  Marshal  of  France . 1791—1865 

Mag  nus,  Heinrich  Gustav.  German  chemist.. . 1802 — 1870 

Magruder,  J.  B.  American  Confederate  general _ 1808 — 1871 

Mahdl,  El  (el  ma'-de).  {False  Prophet  of  the  Soudan).  Born  in 

Nubia . 1842—1885 

Mahmoud,  or  Mahmud  (ma-mod),  Sultan  of  Ghazni .  967—1030 

Mahmoud,  or  Mahmud  I.  Sultan  of  Turkey . . . 1696—1754 

Mahmoud,  or  Mahmud  II.  Sultan  of  Turkey . 1785—1839 

Mahomet  (ma-hom'-et).  See  Mohammed. . . .  5707-  632 

Mahon  (ma-hon  ).  Lord.  See  Stanhope,  Earl . . 1805—1875 

Mahone,  William.  American  Confederate  gen.  and  U.  S.  Senator,  1825—1895 
Mahony  (ma-ho'-nl),  Francis.  {Father  Pr out.)  Irish  journalist. 18057-1866 
Mai  (ma’-eor  ml),  Angelo,  Cardinal.  Italian  librarian  and  scholar.  1782— 1854 
MailAth  (rnl-laf),  Jdnos  Nepomuk,  Count.  Hungarian  historian. 1786— 1855 

Maillard  (ma-yar-r),  Olivier.  French  pulpit  orator _ 14407-1502 

Maimonides  (ml-mon'-g-dez),  Moses,  or  Moses  ben  Maimon 

(ml'-mbn).  Spanish  Jewish  rabbi  and  philosopher . . 1135—1204 

Maine  de  Biran  (man  deh.  be-ron  ),  Marie  Francois  Pierre  Gon- 

thier.  French  metaphysician _ _ 1766—1824 

Maintenon,  de  (deh.  man-teh-non  ),  Frangoise  d’Aubign6,  Mar¬ 
quise.  Consort  to  Louis  XIV . . . . 1635^1719 

Maistre,  de  (deh  metr),  Joseph  Marie,  Count.  Italian  statesman. 1754— 1821 

Maistre,  de,  Xavier,  Count.  {Brother.)  French  novelist . 1764—1852 

Maitland,  Sir  Richard  of  Lethington.  Scottish  poet . ..1496—1586 

Maittaire  (ma-ter-r  ),  Michel.  French  bibliog.  and  philologist. .1668— 1747 
Malan  (ma-lon),  Solomon  Ceesar.  Swiss-English  clergyman  and 

linguist _ _ _ 1812  - 

Malcolm  (mal'-korn)  III.  {Canmore.)  King  of  Scotland . - —  1093 

Malcolm,  Sir  John.  British  general  and  historian... _ _ 1769—1833 

Malcom  (mal'-korn),  Howard.  American  Baptist  divine  and 

author _ _ 1799 — 1879 

Malebranche  (mal-bronsh),  Nicolas.  French  philosopher _ 1638 — 1715 

Malek-Shah  (ma’-lek-shah).  Sultan  of  the  Seljukian  dynasty..  10547-1092 
Malesherbes,  de  (deh  mal-zer-rb),  Chretien  Guillaume  de 

Lamoignon.  French  jurist  and  statesman.  Guillotined - 1721 — 1794 

Malherbe,  de  (deh  mal-er-rb  ),  Frangois.  French  poet . 1555—1628 

Malibran  (ma-le-bron  ),  Maria  Felicith  (Garcia.)  French  singer 

and  actress _ 1808 — 1836 

Mallet  (ma-le').,  Charles  Auguste.  French  philosopher . 1807—1875 

Mallet,  Paul  Henri.  Swiss  historian  _ _ _ _ _ 1730 — 1807 

Mallet  (mal'-gt),  or  Malloch  (mal’-ok),  David.  Scottish  poet.. 17007-1765 

Malmesbury  (marmz'-bgr-^),  William  of.  English  historian  ,.. -  1143 

Malone  (ma-lon  ),  Edmond.  Irish  Shakespearean  editor . ...1741—1812 

Malpighi  (mal-pe  -ge),  Marcello.  Italian  anatomist - 1628—1694 

Malte-Brun  (malt-brun),  Conrad.  {Malthe  Conrad  Braun.) 

Danish  geographer - - 1775—1826 

Malthus  (mal'-thus),  Thomas  Robert.  English  political  econ¬ 
omist  _ 17  66 — 1834 

Malus  (ma-liis  ),  Etienne  Louis.  French  engineer  and  optician..  1775— 1812 
Mamiani  (ma-me-a’-ne),  Terenzio  della  Rovere,  Count.  Italian 

poet . ..18027-1885 

Mamoun,  or  Mamun,  A1  (al  ma-m5n),  Aben  Abbas  Abdallah. 

Seventh  Abbasside  caliph  of  Bagdad.  See  Al-Mamun.. .  786 —  833 

Man  chester,  Sir  Edward  Montagu,  Earl  of.  English  statesman.. 1602— 1671 

Manco  Capac  (man'-ko  kgi-pak').  First  Inca  of  Peru . lived  abt.  1000 

Mander,  van  (van  man'-dgr),  Carel.  Flemish  biographer  and 

painter _ 1548—1606 

Mandeville  (man'-dg-vil),  Sir  John.  English  traveler . 13007-1372 

Manez  (ma'-nez),  or  Manichae'us.  Founder  of  the  sect  of  Mani- 

chseans - - - - - -  2407-  2747 

Manetho  (man'-e-tho).  Egyptian  historian. . lived  275  b.  c. 

Manetti  (ma-net'-e),  Giannozzo.  Florentine  orator  and  scholar. 1396 — 1459 
Manfred  (man'-frgd);  Ital.  Manfredi  (man-fra  -dee).  King  of 

Naples _ 12337-1266 

Manfredi  (man-fre'-de),  Eustachio.  Italian  astronomer . 1674—1739 

Maniapoto,  Rewi.  Maori  chief  and  warrior . 1820—1894 

Manin  (ma-nen'),  Daniele.  Italian  patriot  and  statesman . 1804—1857 


Bom.  Died, 

Manley  (man'-ll) ,  Mary  de  la  Riviere.  English  authoress _ 16727-1724 

Mann,  Horace.  American  educationist _  _ _ _ _ 1796—1859 

Man  ning,  Daniel.  American  journalist  and  secretary  of  the  U. 

S.  treasury _ _ _ 1831—1887 

Manning,  Henry  Edward.  English  cardinal  and  author . 1808—1892 

Mansard,  or  Mansart,  Frangois.  French  architect  and  inventor. 1598— 1668 
Mansard,  or  Mansart,  Jules  Hardouin.  {Nephew.)  French  archi¬ 
tect  _ 1645 — 1708 

Mansel  (man'-sgl),  Ilenry  Longueville.  English  philosopher _ 1820—1871 

Mansfeld,  von  (fon  mans'-felt),  Ernst,  Count.  German  general.1585— 1626 
Mans  field,  William  Murray,  Earl  of.  Lord  chief  justice  of  Eng¬ 
land . 1705—1793 

Mansour,  or  Mansur,  Al  (al  man-sbor  ),  Abou  Jaffar  Abdallah. 

Second  Abbasside  caliph  and  founder  of  Bagdad _  713—  775 

Mantegna  (man-ten'-ya),  Andrea.  Italian  painter. . ..1131—1506 

Mantell  (man'-tgl),  Gideon  Algernon.  English  geologist _ 1790—1852 

Manteuffel  (man  -tdi-fgl),  Karl  Rochus  Edwin,  Baron.  Prussian 

field-marshal _ _ _ _ 1809 — 1885 

Manuel,  or  Manoel  (ma-no-el'),  Francisco.  Portuguese  poet... 1734— 1819 
Manuel  (ma-nii-el  ),  Jacques  Antoine.  French  republican  and 

orator.  _ _ 1775—182? 

Man  uell.  Comne  nus.  Greek  emperor . 11207-1180 

Man  uel  II.  Palseol'ogus.  Emperor  of  Constantinople . ...1348—1425 

Manutius  (ma-nfi'-shi-us) ;  Ital.  Manuzio  (ma-noot'-se-o), 

Aldus.  {The  Elder.)  Italian  printer.  Inventor  of  Italic  type..  14497-1515 
Manzoni  (man-dzo'-nee),  Alessandro,  Count.  Italian  novelist.. 1784— 1873 

Maquet  (ma-ke  ),  Auguste.  French  novelist . . ...1813—1888 

Mar,  John  Erskine,  eleventh  Earl  of.  {Bobbing  John.)  Scottish 

Jacobite _ _ 1675—173? 

Marat  (ma-ra  ),  Jean  Paul.  French  revolutionist . 1744—1793 

Maratti  (ma-rat'-e),  Carlo.  {Carluccio delle  Madonne.)  Italian 

painter.. . . . . . 1625 — 171? 

Marbeau  (mar-r-bo  ),  Joan  Baptiste  Firmin.  French  philan¬ 
thropist . . . . . . . 1798 — 187Sl 

Marbois  de  Barbe  (mar-bwa'  deh  bar-be  ),  Frangois.  French 

statesman _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1735 — 1837 

Marceau  (mar-so  ),  Frangois  Severin  des  Graviers.  French  gen¬ 
eral  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1769 — 1796 

Marcel  (mar-sel  ),  Jean  Joseph.  French  orientalist  and  histo¬ 
rian  . . . . . . . 1776 — 1854 

Marcello  (mar-ghel’-16) ,  Benedetto.  Italian  musical  composer.1686— 1739 
Marcel'lus.  Marcus  Claudius.  Roman  consul  and  conqueror  of 

Syracuse. _ _ _ _ b.  c.  2687-  208 

Margh,  Francis  Andrew.  American  philologist . 1825  - - 

Marchand  (mar-shon),  Etienne.  French  navigator . 1755—1793 

Marchesi  (mar-ke'-§e),  Pompeo.  Italian  sculptor . 1789—1858 

Marco  Polo  (mar  -ko  po  -16).  See  Polo,  Maeco. 

Marcus  Aurelius  (mar  -kus  aw-re’-ll-us).  See  Antoninus. 

Marcy  (mar'-sl),  William  Learned.  American  statesman _ 1786—1857 

Maret  (ma-r§  ),  Hugues  Bernard,  Duke  of  Bassano.  French 

statesman _ _ 1763—183? 

Marey  (ma-re'),  Etienne  Jules.  French  physiologist. . 1830  - - 

Margaret  (mar'-ge,-ret)  of  Anjou.  Queen  of  Henry  VI.  of  Eng¬ 
land . 1429-1482 

Margaret  of  Austria.  Regent  of  the  Netherlands . 1480—1530 

Margaret  of  Denmark.  {The  Semiramis  of  the  North.). . 1353—1412 

Margaret,  Queen  of  Navarre.  {Margaret  of  AngouUme.) . . 1492—1549 

Marggraf  (marg'-graf),  Andreas  Sigismund.  German  chemist. .1709— 1782 
Marheineke  (mar-hl  -ngh-keh), Philipp  Konrad.  German  theo¬ 
logian. . .‘..1780 — 1840 

Maria  Christina  (ma-re  a  krls-te'na).  Queen  dowager  of 

Spain . .1806-1878 

Maria  II.  da  Gloria(mg,-re'-a  da  glo’-re-a).  Queen  of  Portugal.  1819— 1853 
Maria  Theresa  (ma-ri  -a  te-re'-sa.)  Empress  of  Germany,  and 

queen  of  Hungary _ 1717—1780 

Mariana  (ma-re-a-na),  Juan  de.  Spanish  historian . . . 1537—1624 

Marie  (ma-re'),  Charles  Frangois  Maximilien.  French  geometri¬ 
cian  _ _ _ 1819  - — •- 

Marie  Amelie  de  Bourbon  (ma-re'  a-me-le’  dgh  bor-bon’). 

Wife  of  King  Louis  Philippe  _ _ _ _ 1782 — 1860 

Marie  Antoinette  (ma-re'  6n-twa-net'),  Jos&phe  Jeanne  de 

Lorraine.  Wife  of  Louis  XVI.  of  France.  Executed . . 1755 — 1793 

Marie  de’Medicis  (ma-re'  dgh  me-de-che  ).  Queen  of  France.. 1573— 1642 

Marie  Louisa  (ma-re  lo-e'-za).  Empress  of  France . 1791—1847 

Mariette  (ma-re-et  ),  Auguste  Edouard.  French  archaeologist  ..1821—1881 
Marini  (ma-re  -ne ) ,  or  Marino  (-no) ,  Giambattista.  Italian  poet, 1569— 1625 
Marinoni  (ma-re-no'-ne),  Giovanni  Giacomo.  Italian  mathe¬ 
matician  . ..1676—1755 

gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  egist.  ph  =*  £ 


bdil  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go, 

■elan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =bgl,  del. 
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Born.  Died. 

Mario  (ma'-re-o),  Giuseppe,  Marchese  di  Candia.  Italian  singer. 1810— 1883 

Mar  ion,  Francis.  American  general . . . ..1732—1795 

Mariotte  (ma-re-ot  ),  Edme.  French  physicist _ _ 16207-1684 

Marius  (ma'-ri-us),  Caius.  Roman  general  and  consul _ ,b.  c.  157—  86 

Marivaux,  de  (deh  ma-re-vo),  Pierre  Carlet  de  Chamblain. 

French  author.. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1688 — 1763 

Markham  (mark -am),  Clements  Robert.  English  geographer.. .1830  - ■ 

Marlborough  (mawl  -b’ro),  John  Churchill,  Duke  of.  English 

general . . . . . . . . . . . 1650—1722 

Marlowe  (mar'-lo),  Christopher  or  Kit.  English  dramatist . 1565—1593 

Mar  maduke,  John  S.  American  Confederate  general _ 1837—1887 

Marmier  (mar-me-b),  Xavier.  French  author.. _ _ 1809—1892 

Marmont,  de  (deh  mar-mon  ),  Auguste  Frbdbric  Louis  Yiesse, 

Duke  of  Ragusa.  Marshal  of  France _ 1774—1852 

Marmontel  (mar-inoh-tel  ),  Jean  Frangois.  French  author  and 

critic _ _ _ _ _ _ :  _ .  1723 — -17 99 

Marnix,  van  (van  mar-neks  ),  Philip.  See  Sainte-Aldegonde, 
de. 

Marochetti  (ma-ro-ket'-te),  Carlo,  Baron.  Sardinian  sculptor.. 1805— 1868 

Mar Ot  (ma-r 6  ),  Adolphe  Gaston.  French  dramatic  author _ 1837  - 

Marot,  C16ment.  French  poet... _ _ _ _ 1495—1544 

Marquette  (mar-kef),  Jacques.  French  explorer  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  _ 1637 — 1675 

Marquez  (mar-kaz  ),  Leonardo.  Mexican  general _ 1820? - 

Marracci  (mar-rat'-§he),  Ludovico.  Italian  orientalist . .1612—1700 

Marrast  (ma-ras  ),  Armand.  French  journalist  and  statesman. .1801 — 1852 
Mar  r^at,  Florence.  {Mrs.  Francis  Leon.)  Daughter  of  Captain 

Frederick.  Novelist _ _ _ _ _ 1837 — 1899 

Marryat,  Captain  Frederick.  English  naval  officer  and  novelist.. 1792 — 1848 

Marsden  (marz -den),  William.  British  orientalist . . . . 1754—1836 

Marsh,  George  Perkins.  American  philologist . . . .1801—1882 

Marsh,  Othniel  Charles.  American  paleontologist . . 1831 — 1899 

Marshall,  (mar’-shal),  Humphrey.  American  lawyer  and  soldier, 1812— 1872 

Marshall,  John.  American  jurist  and  statesman _ 1755 — 1835 

Marshall,  William  Calder.  Scottish  sculptor _ _ _ 1813-1894 

Marshman  (marsh  -man),  Joshua.  English  missionary  and  Chi¬ 
nese  scholar _ _ _ _ _ 1767 — 1837 

Marsigli  (mar-se’-lye),  Luigi  Ferdinando,  Count.  Italian  nat¬ 
uralist  _ 1658 — 1730 

Marston  (mar'-ston),  John.  English  dramatist  and  poet _ 15707-1634 

Marston,  Philip  Bourke.  English  novelist,  essayist  and  poet . 1850 — 1887 

Marston,  Westland.  English  dramatist  and  poet . . . __1819 — 1890 

Martens  (mar  -tens),  Thierry  or  Dietrich.  Flemish  printer _ 14507-1534 

Martial  (mar-shi-al),  or  Mar  cus  Vale  rius  Martia  lis. 

Latin  poet _ _ _ _ _  43—  104? 

Martignac,  de  (deh  mar-ten-yak'),  Jean  Baptiste  Silvbre  Gaye. 

French  statesman _ _ _ 1776—1832 

Martin  (mar-tan  ),  Bon  Louis  Henri.  French  historian _ 1810—1883 

Martin,  Francois  Xavier.  French  jurist  and  historian  in  American.1764 — 1846 

Martin  (mar -tin),  John.  English  painter _ 1789 — 1854 

Martineau  (mar'-te-no),  Harriet.  English  authoress _ _ 1802 — 1876 

Martineau,  James.'  {Brother  of  Harriet.)  Unitarian  divine  and 

author _ 1805 — 1900 

Martinez  de  la  Rosa  (mar-tee -neth  de  la  ro-sa),  Francisco. 

Spanish  orator,  poet  and  statesman _ ...1789—1862 

Martini  (mar-tee -ne),  Giambattista.  Italian  composer . ...1706—1784 

Martini,  Johann  Paul  -Egidus.  (II  Tedesco.)  German  composer. 1741— 1816 

Martini,  Vicente.  Spanish  composer _ _ _ _ _ 1754—1810 

Martius,  von  (fon  mart  -se-ds),  Karl  Friedrich  Philipp.  German 

botanist . . 1794—1868 

Marvell  (mar  vel),  Andrew.  (The  British  Aristides.)  English 

author _ _ _ 1620 — 1678 

Marx,  Karl.  German  journalist  and  socialist _ _ _ .1818— 1883 

Ma'rjf  I.  ( Bloody  Queen  Mary).  Queen  of  England _ 1516 — 1558 

Mary  II.  Wife  of  William  III.  of  England _ _ _ _ 1632—1695 

Mary  de’  Medici.  See  Marie  de  Medicis. 

Mary  Stuart  (stu’-Art).  Queen  of  Scots.  Beheaded _ _ 1542—1587 

Masaccio  (ma  §at'-<jho).  {Tommaso  Guidi.)  Italian  painter  ..  1402—1428? 
Masaniello  (ma-sa-ne-el'-lo).  {Tommaso  Aniello.)  Neapolitan 

insurgent  leader _ _ _ 1623 — 1647 

Mascagni  (mas-kan'-ye),  Paolo.  Italian  anatomist _  1752—1815 

Masham  (mash’-am),  Abigail  Hill.  Favorite  of  Queen  Anne . 1686—1734 

Masinissa  (mas-i-nis’-su)  or  Massinis'sa.  King  of  Numidia.B.  c.  2407-  148 

Maskelyne  (mas'-ke-lln),  Nevil.  English  astronomer . . 1732—1811 

Mason  (ma'-SQn),  Francis.  American  Baptist  missionary  to  India, 1799 — 1874 

Mason,  George.  American  statesman _ _ _ 1725 — 1792 

Mason,  James  Murray.  Confederate  commissioner  to  England _ 1798—1871 

Mason,  Jeremiah.  American  lawyer  and  statesman _ 1768—1848 


Born.  Died. 

Mason,  John  Mitchell.  American  divine,  editor,  and  orator _ 1770 — 1829 

Mason,  John  Young.  Secretary  of  United  States  navy. 1 _  17C9— 1859 

Mason,  Lowell.  American  composer _  _ _ 1792—1872 

Mason,  William  E.  U.  S.  Senator  from  Illinois.  Champion  of 

Cuban  independence  . . . . 1850  - - 

Massasolt  (mas-sa-sbit).  Chief  of  the  Wampanoags.  Father 

of  King  Philijj _ _ _ _ _  15807-1660 

Massena  (ma-se-na  ),  Andrb,  Prince  d’Essling.  Marshal  of  Na¬ 
poleon  I _ _ , _ _ _ _ 1758-1817 

Massenet  (ma-seh-ne  ),  Jules  Emile  Frederic.  French  musician. 1842  - — 

Massey  (mas'-i),  Gerald.  English  poet. _ _ _ _ _ ..1828  - 

Massillon  (ma-se-yon),  Jean  Baptiste.  French  pulpit  orator  ..1663—1742 

Massinger,  Philip.  English  dramatist _ _ 1584—1640 

Masson  (ma  son  ),  Antoine.  French  engraver _ 1636 — 1700 

Masson  (mas'-on),  David.  Scottish  critic  and  editor _ 1822  - 

Massys  (mas-sis')  or  Matsys  (mat-sis')  or  Metsys  (met-sis). 

Quentin.  Flemish  painter. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1466 — 1530 

Masudi  (ma-so -de),  Abul-Hasan  Ali  ben  Husein  ben  Ali.  Arab 

historian _ 956 

Matejko  (ma-t§'-p-ko),  Jean  Aloys.  Polish  painter _ 1838 — 1893 

Mather  (math'-er),  Cotton.  American  theologian  and  writer _  1663—1728 

Mather§,  Helen  Buckingham.  English  novelist _ 1852  - 

Mathew  (math -u),  Theobald.  {Father  Mathew.)  “The  apostle 

of  temperance.”  Irish  priest _ _ _ _ 1790 — 1856 

Mathews  (math'-uz),  Charles.  English  comedian _ 1776 — 1835 

Mathews,  Charles  James.  English  actor  and  dramatist.. . ..1803 — 1878 

Mathews,  William.  American  author _ 1818  - 

Matsys  (mat-sis  ),  or  Metsys  (met-sis  ),  Quentin.  See  Masses. 

Matteis,  de  (de  mat-te  -es),  or  Mattel  (mat-ta'-ee),  Paolo. 

{Paoluccio.)  Italian  painter _ 1662—1728 

Matter  (ma-ter  ),  Jacques.  French  historian  and  philosopher.. 1791— 1864 

Matteucci  (mat-te -ot-che),  Carlo.  Italian  writer... . 1811—1868 

Matthew  Paris  or  Matthew  of  Paris.  English  historian.. . .1195—1259 

Matthews  (math'-uz),  Brander.  American  author _ 1852  - 

Matthews,  Stanley.  American  senator  and  jurist. . . 1824 — 1889 

Matthias  (mat  te -as),  Emperor  of  Germany _ _ _ _ _ 1557—1619 

Maturin  (mat'-yo-rln),  Charles  Robert.  Irish  poet  and  novelist,  1782  - 1824 

Maudsley  (mawdz  -li),  Henry.  English  mental  physiologist _ 1835  - 

Mauduit  (mo-dwe  ),  Israel.  English  political  writer _ 1708—1787 

Maunder  (mawn  -der),  Samuel.  English  compiler . . . 17907-1849 

Maupassant  de  (deh  mo-pa-son  ),  Henri  Ren§  Albert  Guy. 

French  novelist . . . . . . . 1850 — 1893 

Maupertuis,  de  (deh  mo-per-r-tti-e  ),  Pierre  Louis  Moreau. 

French  astronomer _  _ _ _ 1698 — 1759 

Maurepas,  de  (deh  mor-pa  ),  Jean  Fr6d.  Phblippeaux,  Count. 

French  states  man..)... _ _ _ _ _ 1701— 1781 

Maurer,  von  (fon  mow'-rer),  Georg  Ludwig.  German  jurist _ 1790—1872 

Maurice  (maw-ris).  German  Mo  ritz  (mo  -rets).  Elector  of 

Saxony.  German  general _ _ _ _ _ 1521—1553 

Maurice  of  Nassau.  Prince  of  Orange.  Dutch  warrior... . 1567 — 1625 

Maurice  (maw  -riss),  John  Frederick  Denison.  English  divine 

and  author . 1805—1872 

Mauricius  (maw-rish’-i-us),  Flavius  Tiberius.  Emperor  of  the 

East.... . 5397—602 

Maury  (mo-re  ),  Jean  Siffrein.  French  cardinal  and  orator . .1746 — 1817 

Maury,  Louis  Ferdinand  Alfred.  French  archaeologist.. . ...1817 — 1892 

Maury  (rnaw  -ri),  Matthew  Fontaine.  American  hydrographer.. 1806— 1873 
Mavrocordatos  (mav-rb-kor-da  -tos),  Alexander.  Greek  states¬ 
man.. . 1791—1865 

Maximilian  (maks-i-mil-yan)  I.  Emperor  of  Germany.. . 1459—1519 

Maximilian.  {Ferdinand  Maximilian  Joseph.)  Archduke  of 

Austria  and  Emperor  of  Mexico.  Executed  in  Mexico _ 1832—1867 

Max  well,  James  Clerk.  English  physicist _ 1831—1879 

Maxwell,  William  Stirling,  Sir.  See  Stirring-Maxwell. 

May,  Samuel  Joseph.  American  clergyman  and  abolitionist _ 1797—1871 

May,  Thomas  Erskine,  Baron  Farnborough.  English  historian _ 1815—1886 

Mayenne,  de  (deh  ma-yen  ),  Charles  de  Lorraine,  Due.  French 

general . . . 1554—1611 

Mayer  (ma  -er),  Alfred  Marshall.  American  physicist _ _ 1836  - 

Mayer  (mi'-er),  Johann  Tobias.  German  astronomer  and  mathe¬ 
matician . .  . 1723—1762 

Mayer,  Julius  Robert.  German  physicist . . . . 1814—1878 

Mayer,  Karl.  German  musician.. . . . . , . . 1790—1862 

Mayhew  (ma’-hu),  Henry.  English  author  and  journalist. . . 1812—1887 

Mayhew,  Jonathan.  American  clergyman  and  controversialist. ..1720— 1766 

May  nard,  Edward.  American  inventor. . . . . . 1813—1891 

Maynwaring  (man  -9,-ring),  Arthur.  English  satirist  and  polit¬ 
ical  writer _ .1668—1712 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thbre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rdle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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Born.  Died. 

Mayo  (ma'-o),  Amory  Dwight.  American  divine  and  poet . 1823—1850 

Mazarin  (maz-3,-ren';  Fr.  pron.  ma-za-ran);  It.  Mazarini 
(mad-za-re’-ne),  Jules  or  Giulio,  Cardinal.  Prime  minister 

of  Louis  XIV... . . . 1602—1661 

Mazeppa  (ma-zep  -a),  Ivan  Stephanovitch.  Polish  adventurer. .1644 — 1709 

Mazerolle  (ma-zeh-rol),  Alexis  Joseph.  French  painter . 1826—1889 

Mazzini  (mat-se-ne),  Giuseppe.  Italian  patriot  and  author . 1808 — 1872 

Mazzuola  (mat-so-6-la),  or  Mazzola  (mat-so  -la),  Girolamo 

Francesco  Maria.  (II  Parmigiano .)  Italian  painter _ 1504 — 1540 

Me.  See  under  Mac. 

Meade  (med),  George  Gordon.  American  general _ _ ...1815—1872 

Meagher  (ma'-gcher),  Thomas  Francis.  Irish  revolutionist  and 

American  general . . . . . . . 1823—1867 

Mechain  (me-shan),  Pierre  Francois  AndrA  French  astronomer.1744— 1804 

Mechitar  (mech-e-tar),  Peter.  Armenian  reformer . ..1676—1749 

Medhurst  (med  -hurst),  Walter  Henry.  English  missionary  and 

Chinese  scholar.. _ _ 1796—1857 

Medici,  de’  (de  med'-e-§he  or  me'-de-fjhe),  Alessandro,  first 

duke  of  Florence.  Assassinated _ _ 1510—1537 

Medici,  de’,  Cosmo.  (The  Great.)  First  grand  duke  of  Tuscany. 1519— 1574 
Medici,  de’,  Cosmo  I.  (The  Elder.)  Chief  of  the  Florentine  re¬ 
public . . . . . 1389—1464 

Medici,  de’,  Lorenzo  I.  (The  Magnificent.)  Prince  of  Florence. .1448—1492 
Medicis,  de  (dgh  me-de-ses  ).  See  Cathebine  de’  medici. 

Me  dill,  Joseph.  American  journalist,  founder  Chicago  Tribune.  AW — 1899 

Meding  (me1 -ding),  Oskar.  (Gregor  Samarov.)  German  novelist. 1829  - 

Meeks,  Eugene.  American  artist . . . . . . 1843  - 

Mehemet  Ali  (me-heh-met  a  -le),  Muhammad  ’All,  or 

Moham  med  Ali.  Viceroy  of  Egypt _ _ _ 1769—1849 

Mehul  (me-iil  ),  Etienne  Henri.  French  composer  . . . 1763—1817 

Meigs  (megz),  Montgomery  Cunningham.  American  general . 1816—1892 

Meigs,  Return  Jonathan.  American  Revolutionary  officer _ 1734—1823 

Meinhold  (min'-holt),  Johannes  Wilhelm.  German  divine  and 

writer _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1797 — 1851 

Meissonier  (me-so-ne-e),  Jean  Louis  Ernest.  French  painter. .1811 — 1891 

Mejia  (me-he -a),  Tomas.  Mexican  soldier.  Executed _ 1815—1867 

Melanchthon  (me-lank-ton),  Philipp.  German  Lutheran 

reformer _ 1497 — 1560 

Mel’-ba,  Nellie  (Mitchell).  Australian  soprano  singer . . . 1865  — 

Melbourne  (mel-burn),  William  Lamb,  second  viscount.  Eng¬ 
lish  statesman.. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  1779—1848 

Melendez  y  Valdez  (me-len  -deth  e  val  -deth),  Juan  Antonio. 

Spanish  poet . . 1754—1817 

Meletius  (me-le  -shi-us).  Saint.  Bishop  of  Antioch. . . . 310?-  380 

Meli  (me'-le),  Giovanni.  Sicilian  poet _ _ _ _ 1740—1815 

Melikoff  (mel’-i-kof),  Loris.  Russian  general . 1824—1888 

Mellin  (mel-len  ),  Gustaf  Henrik.  Swedish  historical  novelist.. .1813— 1876 

Melloni  (mel-16  -ne),  Macedonio.  Italian  physicist . . 1801—1854 

Melmoth  (mel-moth),  William.  English  writer  and  classical 

translator _ _ _ _ 1710 — 1799 

Melville  (rnel  -vll),  Andrew.  Scottish  religious  reformer _ 1545—1622 

Melville,  Herman.  American  novelist  and  traveler _ 1819—1891 

Memlinc  (mem -link),  Mem  ling,  or  Hem  ling,  Hans.  Flemish 

painter _ 14307-1492 

Mem  minger,  Charles  Gustavus.  German-American  politician... 1803— 1888 

Menage  (me-nazh  ),  Gilles.  French  critic  and  scholar _ 1613—1692 

Menard  (me-nar  ),  RenA  French  painter  and  writer _ 1827—1887 

Mencius  (men  -shi-us)  or  Meng-tse  (meng-tsuh').  Chinese 

philosopher _ _ _ lived  b.  c.  400 

Mendana  de  Neyra  (men-dan  -ya  de  nae-ra),  Alvaro.  Spanish 

navigator _ T _ _ .1541—1596 

Mendelssohn  (men’-dels-son),  Moses.  German  philosopher _ 1729—1786 

Mendelssohn-Bartholdy  (men -dels-son-bar-tol'-de),  Jacob 

Ludwig  Felix.  German  composer _ _ _ 1809 — 1847 

Mendes  (mon-d§  ),  Catulle.  French  novelist  and  poet . . 1843  - 

Mendoza.de  (de  men-do  -z?,),  Diego  Hurtado.  Spanish  author 

and  diplomatist _ 1503—1575 

Mendoza,  de,  Inigo  Lopez,  Marquis  de  Santillana.  Spanish  poet.1398— 1458 
Menendez  de  Aviles  (me-nen-deth  de  a-ve-les),  Pedro. 

Spanish  admiral,  and  colonizer  of  Florida _ _ _ 1519—1574 

Mengs,  Anton  Rafael.  German  painter  and  writer . . 1728 — 1779 

Meng-Tse  (meng-tsuh  ).  See  Mencius. 

Menno  Symons  (men'-no  si'-mons).  (Menno  Simonis.)  Dutch 

reli gious  reformer . . 1492—1561 

Menshikoff  (men'-she-kof),  Alex.  Danilovitch,  Prince.  Russian 

statesman _ 16707-1729 

Menshikoff,  Alexander  Sergeievitch.  (Great-grandson.)  Russian 


Born.  Died. 

Menzel  (men'-tsel),  Karl  Adolf.  German  historian _ 1784—1855 

Menzel,  Wolfgang.  German  author  and  critic _ _ _ 1798—1873 

Mercadante  (mer-ka-dan  -te),  Saverio.  Italian  composer _ 1796—1870 

Mercator  (mer-ka  -tor  or  mer-ka  -tor),  Geraard.  Flemish 

geographer . . . . . . . . . ...1512—1594 

Mercer  (mer’-ser),  Hugh.  American  revolutionary  general . .17207-1777 

Mercier  (mer-se-§  ),  Louis  Sebastien.  French  critic  and  poet..  .1740 — 1814 

Meredith  (mer  -e-dith),  George.  English  novelist _ _ ...1828  - * 

Meredith,  Owen.  See  Bulwee-Lytton,  Edward  Robert. 

Meredith,  William  Morris.  American  lawyer  and  politician . 1799 — 1873 

Merian  (me  -re-an),  Maria  Sibylla.  Swiss  artist  and  naturalist.  1647 — 171? 
Merimee  (me-re-me  ),  Prosper.  French  novelist  and  historian. .1803—1870 

Merivale  (mer  -i-val),  Charles.  English  historian . ...1808 — 1893 

Merle  d’Aubigne  (merl  do-ben-ye  ),  Jean  Henri.  Swiss  his¬ 
torian  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1794—1872 

Merlin  (mer'-lin).  (Merlin  Ambrosius.)  British  seer  and  magi¬ 
cian... . . . . . . . . . . lived  4501 

Mer  rick,  James.  English  poet.. . . . . 1720—1769 

Mer  ritt,  Anna  Lea.  American  artist . . . . . . 1844  — - 

Merritt,  Wesley.  American  general _ _ _ 1836  — * 

Mersliakof  (mer'-sle-a-kof),  Alexis  Th6odoritch.  Russian  poet. 1778— 1830 

Mery  (ma-re  j,  Joseph.  French  dramatist  and  poet _ 1798 — 1865 

Mesmer  (mes  -mer),  Friedrich  Anton.  German  originator  of 

mesmerism _ _ _ _ _ _ 1734 — 1815 

Messier  (me-se-e  ),  Charles.  French  astronomer _ 1730 — 181? 

Metastasio  (me-tas-ta  -§e-o),  Pietro  Bonaventura.  (Trapassi.) 

Italian  poet.. . 1698—1782 

Metternich,  von  (fon  met’-er-nich),  Clemens  Wenzel  Nepomuk 

Lothar,  Prince.  Austrian  statesman _ _ _ 1773 — 1859 

Metzu  (met  -zii),  Gabriel.  Dutch  genre  painter . . . 1615—1658 

Meulen,  van  der.  See  Van  dee  Meulen. 

Meusel  (mdl  -zel),  Johann  Georg.  German  bibliographer  and 

historian _ _ _ _ _ _ 1743 — 1820 

Meyer  (mi  -er),  Johann  Georg.  (Meyer  von  Bremen.)  German 

painter _ 1813 — 1886 

Meyer,  Rudolf  Hermann.  German  writer _ _ _ 1839  - * 

Meyerbeer  (ml -er-ber),  Giacomo.  (Jakob  Meyer  Beer.)  German 

composer _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1791 — 1864 

Meyerheim  (mi'-er-him),  Eduard  Friedrich.  German  pain  ter.. 1808— 1879 
Mezeray,  de  (deh  mez-re  ),  Francois  Eudes.  French  historian. .1610 — 1683 
Mezzofanti  (met-so-fan -te),  Giuseppe  Gaspardo.  Italian  lin¬ 
guist  _ 1774 — 1849 

Miantonomah  (mi-an-to-no -ma).  Chief  of  the  Narragansetts.- — -  1643 
Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti  (ml'-ka-el  an  -jg-lo  bo-6-nar- 
rot'-e).  Italian  Michaelangelo  (me-kel-an'-je-lo).  Italian 

painter  and  sculptor _ _ _ _ 1475 — 1564 

Michaud  (me-sho),  Joseph  Francois.  French  historian  and 

journalist _ _ _ 1767 — 1839 

Michaux  (me-sho  ),  AndrA  French  botanist  and  traveler . ...1746 — 1802 

Michelet  (me-sh’le  ),  Jules.  French  historian _ 1798—1874 

Michelet  (me-sheh-le  ),  Karl  Ludwig.  German  philosopher _ 1801—1876 

Micheli  (me-ka  -le),  Piero  Antonio.  Italian  botanist _ 1679—1737 

Mickiewicz  (mits-kye’-vich),  Adam.  Polish  poet _ 1798—1855 

Mickle  (mik’-’l),  William  Julius.  Scottish  poet  and  translator..  1734— 1788 

Middleton  (mid'-T-t6n),  Arthur.  American  patriot _ 1742—1787 

Middleton,  Conyers.  English  theologian  and  controversialist _ 1683 — 1750 

Middleton,  Thomas.  English  dramatist _ _ 15707-1627 

Midhat  Pasha  (me-d’hat  pa-sha).  Turkish  statesman _ „ _ 1822—1884 

Miel  (mel),  Jan.  (Giovanni  della  Vite.)  Flemish  painter _ 1599 — 1664 

Mieris,  van  (van  me-ris),  Frans.  (The  Elder.)  Dutch  painter. .1635 — 1681 

Mifflin  (mif-lin),  Thomas.  American  patriot  and  general . ...1744 — 1800 

Mignet  (men-ye).  Francois  Auguste  Marie.  French  historian. ..1796 — 1884 

Miguel  (me-gel  ),  Dom  Maria  Evaristo.  Portuguese  prince _ 1802 — 1866 

Miklosich,  von  (fon  mik -lo-sich),  Franz.  Slavic  philologist.. 1813— 1891 

Milan  (me'-lan)  I.  King  of  Servia  (1882-89.) — . — 1S54  — - 

Mil  burn,  William  Henry.  (The  Blind  Preacher-)  Am.  divine _ 1823—1903 

Miles  (milz),  Nelson  Appleton.  American  general _ 1839  - - 

Milizia  (me-let  -se-a),  Francesco.  Italian  architect  and  author. 1725— 1798 

Mill  (mil),  James.  British  historian  and  philosopher _ 1773—1836 

Mill,  John  Stuart.  (Son.)  English  philosopher  and  political  econ¬ 
omist  _ _ 1806 — 1873 

Millais  (mil-la  ),  John  Everett,  Sir.  English  painter . 1829—1896 

Millar  (mil  -gir),  John.  Scottish  jurist  and  author _ 1735 — 1801 

Miller  (mil'-er),  Hugh.  Scottish  geologist  and  writer . 1802—1856 

Miller,  Joaquin  (wa-ken  ).  (Cincinnatus  Hiner  Miller.)  Amer¬ 
ican  poet . . . . 1841  - * 

Miller,  Joseph.  English  comedian _  _ _ _ _ 16847-1738 

Miller,  William.  American  founder  of  the  sect  of  Millerites . 1782—1849 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  £ 
-sious  =  shiis.  -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del* 


general  .... - - - - 1789 — 1869 

bdii,  boy;  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  §hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-cian,  -tian  =  sk?m.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious, 
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Wilier,  William  Allen.  English  chemist _ . _ _ 1817—1870 

Miller,  William  Hallowes.  English  physicist  and  mineralogist 1801—1880 

Millet  (me-ye),  Aimb.  French  sculptor _ _ _ _ 1819—1891 

Millet  (mil -let),  Francis  Davis.  American  painter . _ . 1846  — 

Millet  (me-ye  ),  Jean  Frangois.  French  painter .  _. . 18197-1875 

Mlllin  (me-yan  ),  Aubin  Louis.  French  archaeologist _ _ 1759—1818 

Mills  (milz),  Clark.  American  sculptor . _l _ 1815—1883 

Milm&n  (mil  man),  Henry  Hart.  English  poet  and  historian _ 1791 — 1868 

Milmore  (mil  -mor),  Martin.  Irish-Amcrican  sculptor . 1844—1883 

Milne-Edwards  (miln-),  Henri.  French  naturalist . . . ...1800 — 1885 

Milnes  (milnz),  Richard  Monckton.  See  Houghton,  Lord. 

Miltiades  (mil-ti'-q-dez).  Athenian  general  and  statesman; 

lived _ _ _ _ _ _ b.  c.  5007 

Milton  (mil-ton),  John.  English  poet _ _ _ _ _ _ 1608—1674 

Mind  (mint) ,  Gottfried.  (The  Raphael  of  Cats.)  Swiss  iiainter. .1768— 1814 
Miner  (mln’-er),  Alonzo  Ames.  American  divine  and  temperance 

reformer _ ; . . . . . 1814 — 1895 

Minghetti  (men-get  -te),  Marco.  Italian  statesman _ 1818—1886 

Minie  (mln-e),  Claude  Etienne.  Fr.  inventor  of  theminie  rifle. ..1810 — 1879 
Mirabeau,  de  (deh  me-ra-bo  or  mlr'-si-bo),  Gabriel  Honorb 

Riquetti,  Count.  French  orator  and  revolutionist. . . 1749—1791 

Miramon  (me-ra-mon  ),  Miguel.  Mexican  general _ _ _ 1832—1867 

Miranda  (me-ran  -da),  Francisco.  Venezuelan  revolutionist _ 1756—1816 

Mirecourt,  de  (deh  mer-kbor),  Eugbne.  (Charles  Jean  Bap¬ 
tiste  Jacquot.)  French  author  and  journalist.. . . 1812 — 1880 

(Mistral  (mes-tral  ),  Frbdbric.  French  Provengal poet _ 1830  - 

Mitchel  (mich  -el) ,  John.  Irish  journalist  and  revolutionist _ 1815—1875 

Mitchel,  Ormsby  MacKnight.  American  astronomer  and  general, 1809 — 1862 

Mitchell,  Donald  Grant.  (Ih  Marvel.)  American  author _ 1822  - 

Mitchell,  Margaret  Julia.  (Maggie.)  American  actress _ 1832  - - - 

Mitchell,  Maria,  Miss.  American  astronomer _ _ _ 1818—1889 

Mitchell,  Silas  Weir.  American  physician  and  physiologist _ 1829  - 

Mitchill  (mich'-il),  Samuel  Latham.  American  physician  and 

naturalist _ _ 1764 — 1831 

Mitford  (mit'-fQrd),  Mary  Russell.  English  authoress _ _ ..1786—1855 

Mitford,  William.  English  historian _ _ _ 1744—1827 

Mithridates  (mith-ri-da'-tez)  VI.  (The  Great.)  King  of  Pon- 

tus _ b.c.  1357-  63 

Mittermaier  (mit-er-ml-gr),  Karl  Joseph  Anton.  German  jurist, 1787— 1867 

Mivart  (mlv  -art),  Saint  George.  English  naturalist _ 1827  - 

Mobius  (mo’-be-ps),  August  Ferdinand.  German  mathematician, 1790— 1868 
Mocquard  (mb-kar),  Constant.  Private  secretary  of  Louis 

Napoleon _ _ _ _ ...1791 — 1864 

Modjeska  (mod-jes  -ka),  Helena.  Polish  actress _ 1844  - 

Mohammed  (mo-ham-gd),  Mahomet  (ma-hom-pt),  or  Mu¬ 
hammad  (mo-ham-mad),  Arabian  prophet. . . .  571—  632 

Mohs  (mbs),  Friedrich.  German  mineralogist _ ...17737-1839 

Moigno  (mwan-yo),  Frangois  Napoleon  Marie.  French  scientist .1804 — 1884 

Moir  (mblr),  David  Macbeth.  Scottish  novelist  andpoet... _ 1798 — 1851 

Moivre,  de  (dph  mwavr),  Abraham.  French  mathematician _ 1667 — 1754 

Molay,  de  (dph  mo-le),  Jacques.  Last  grand-master  of  the  order 

of  the  Templars _ 1314 

Molbech  (mol  -bech),  Christian.  Danish  historian . . . .1783—1857 

Mole  (mo-le  ),  Louis  Mathieu,  Count.  French  statesman . . .1781— 1855 

Moliere  (mo-le-er  ),  (Jean  Baptiste  Poquelin).  Fr.  dramatist. 1622— 1673 

Molina  (mo-le -na),  Luis.  Spanish  Jesuit  and  theologian _ 1535—16007 

jvfoltke,  von  (fon  molt'-keh),  Helmuth  Karl  Bernhard,  Count. 

Prussian  field-marshal . . _ . 1800 — 1891 

Molyneux  (mol  -i-npks),  William.  Irish  mathematician _ 1656—1698 

Mommsen  (mom  -spn),  Christian  Matthias  Theodor.  German 

historian _ 1817—1903 

Monbod  do,  James  Burnet,  Lord.  Scottish  jurist _ _ 1714 — 1799 

Monckton  (munk’-ton),  Robert.  British  general  in  America _ _  1782 

Monge  (monzh),  Gaspard,  Comte  de  Pbluse.  French  geometer. ..1746 — 1818 

Monk  (munk),  George.  Duke  of  Albemarle.  English  general _ 1608 — 1670 

Monmouth  (mon -muth) ,  James  Scott.  Duke  of.  English  rebel.. 1619 — 1685 

Monnoyer  (mo-nwa-ye  ),  Jean  Baptiste.  French  painter _ 1635—1699 

Monro  (mun-ro  ),  Alexander.  (Primus.)  British  anatomist _ 1697—1767 

Monroe  (mun  -ro  ),  Harriet.  American  poetess . . . 1861  - 

Monroe  James.  Fifth  President  of  the  United  States _ _ .1758 — 1831 

Mons,  van  (van  mons),  Jean  Baptiste.  Belgian  chemist  and 

horticulturist.  _  _  ^ _ _ _ _ _ 1 765 — 1842 

Montagu  (mon  -ta-gu),  Basil.  English  lawyer  and  editor _ 1770—1551 

Montagu,  Charles.  See  Halifax,  Earl  of _ _ _ 1661—1715 

Montagu,  Elizabeth  (Robinson).  English  authoress _ 1720—1800 

Montagu,  Lady  Mary  Wortley.  English  authoress. _ _ 16907-1762 

Montaigne,  de  (deh  mon-tan  ),  Michel  Eyquem,  Seigneur. 

French  philosopher  and  essayist _  _ _ 1533—1392 


Born.  Died, 

Montalembert,  de  (dph  mon-ta-lon-ber-r  ),  Charles  Forbes 

Renb,  Comte,  French  statesman,  orator,  and  political  writer.  .1810— 1870 
Montalembert,  de,  Marc  Renb,  Marquis.  (Grandfather.)  French 

general  and  military  engineer _ _ _ 1714 — 1800 

Montcalm  de  Saint-Vergm,  de  (mont-kam’;  Fr.  pron.  deh  moh- 
kalm'  dph  san'-ve-roh),  Louis  Joseph,  Marquis.  French 

general _ 1712 — 1759 

Montecuculi,  de  (de  mon-te-ko -ko-le),  Raimondo,  Count. 

Austrian  general  and  tactician _ 1608—1681 

Monteflore  (mon-te-fe-o  -re).  Sir  Moses.  English  Jewish  philan¬ 
thropist _ _ ..1784—1885 

Montemayor,  de  (de  mon-te-ma-yor-r),  Jorge.  Portuguese  poet 

and  novelist - 15207-1562 

Montespan,  de  (dph-moh-tes-pon  ),  Frangoise  Athbnais  de 

Rochechouart,  Marquise.  A  mistress  of  Louis  XIV _ _ 1641—1707 

Montesquieu.de  (mon-tes-ku  \Fr.pron.  deh  moh-tes-kp-flh  ’), 

Charles  de  Secondat,  Baron.  French  jurist  and  philosopher  ...1689 — 1755 

Monteverde  (mon-te-ver-r'-de),  Claudio.  Italian  composer _ 15657-1649 

Montezuma  (mon-tp-zo'-ma)  II.  Last  Aztec  emperor  of  Mexico  14807-1520 
Montfaucon,  de  (dph  mbn-fb-kon),  Bernard.  French  critic  and 

antiquary _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1655 — 1741 

Montfort,  de  (mont  -fprt;  Fr.  dph  mon-for-r),  Simon.  French 

crusader _ 11507-1218 

Montfort,  de,  Simon,  English  Earl  of  Leicester.  (Son) _ 12007-1265 

Montgolfier  (mont-gol  -fi-er;  Fr.pron.  mbn-gol-fe-e),  Jacques 

Etienne.  Inventor  of  the  air-baHoon _ 1745 — 1799 

Montgolfier,  Joseph  Michel.  (Brother).  French  mechanician ...1740— 1810 

Montgomery  (mpnt-gum’-pr-I),  James.  Scottish  poet _ _ .1771—1854 

Montgomery,  Richard.  American  general.  Fell  at  Quebec _ 1736 — 1775 

Montgomery,  Robert.  English  poet _ 1807—1855 

Montholon,  or  Montholon-Semonville,  de  (dph  mbn-to-lon  - 

sd-mon-vel  ),  Charles  Tristan,  Marquis.  French  general . 1783 — 1853 

Monti  (mon'-te),  Vincenzo.  Italian  poet _ ..1754—1828 

Montmorency,  de  (mont-mo-ren'-si;  Fr.  pron.  dph  mon-mb- 

ron-se  ),  Anne,  First  Due.  Constable  of  France _ _ 1492 — 1567 

Montmorency,  de,  Henri  II.,  last  Due.  (Grandson).  Marshal  of 

France.  Executed _ _ _ s . . ...1595 — 1632 

Montpensier,  de  (dph  mon-pon-se-e  ),  Anne  Marie  Louise  d’Or- 

leans,  Duchesse.  (Mademoiselle).  French  princess _ _ 1627 — 1693 

Montpensier,  de,  Antoine  Marie  Philippe  Louis  d’Orlbans,  Due. 

French  prince _ _ _ _ 1824 — 1890 

Montrose  (mont-roz  ),  James  Grahame,  Marquis  of.  Scottish 

general. _ _ 1612—1650 

Montucla  (mon-tii-kla),  Jean  Etienne.  French  mathematician. 1725 — 1799 
Moore  (mor),  D.  D.  T.  American  agricultural  writer  and  editor. 1820 — 1892 

Moore,  John.  British  physician  and  author _ _ _ _ 1729—1802 

Moore,  Sir  John.  (Son).  British  general _ _ _ 1761 — 1809 

Moore,  Thomas.  Irish  poet _ 1779 — 1852 

Morales,  de  (de  mo-ra'-les),  Luis.  (ElDivino.)  Spanish painter.1509 — 1586 

Moran  (mo-ran  ),  Thomas.  English-American  artist _ _ 1837  - 

Morand  (mo  ron  ),  Sauveur  Frangois.  French  surgeon . ...1697 — 1773 

Morandi-Manzolini  (mo-ran-de-man-zb-le  -ne),  Anna.  Italian 

anatomist  and  modeler _ 1716 — 1774 

Moratin,  de  (de  mo-ra-te  ),  Leandro  Fernandez.  Spanish  dram¬ 
atist... _ 1760—1828 

Mordaunt  (mor'-dant),  Charles,  third  earl  of  Peterborough.  Eng¬ 
lish  general _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 3 _ _ 1658—1735 

More,  Sir  Anthony.  (Antoni  Mor o.)  Dutch  portrait  painter _ 1519—1581 

More,  Hannah.  English  writer _ _ _ _ _ 1745 — 1833 

More,  Dr.  Henry.  English  Platonist _ _ _ 1614 — 1687 

More,  Sir  Thomas.  English  chancellor  and  writer _ 1480 — 1535 

Moreau  (mo-rb  ),  Hegesippus.  French  poet . . . . 1810—1838 

Moreau,  Jacob  Nicholas.  French  historiographer _ _ 1717—1803 

Moreau,  James.  French  medical  writer _ _ _ 1647—1729 

Moreau,  John  Michael.  French  designer  and  engraver.. . . 1741 — 1814 

Moreau,  John  Victor.  French  general _ 1763—1813 

Moreau,  Renb.  French  physician _ _ _ _ ...1587—1656 

Moreelze  (mo  rel  -zeh),  Paul.  Dutch  painter _ 1571—1638 

Morel  ,  Frederick.  (The  Old.)  French  printer  and  writer... . 1523—1583 

Morel,  Frederick.  (Son.)  French  printer  and  scholar _ 1558 — 1630 

Morel,  Whlliam.  French  classical  editor  and  lexicographer . ..1505 — 1564 

MbrelP,  Andrew.  Swiss  medalist  and  antiquary _ 1646 — 1703 

Morell,  Thomas.  English  lexicographer  and  classical  writer _ 1703—1784 

Morellet  (mo-re Te  ),  Andrew.  Abbe.  Writer  on  political  econ¬ 
omy  - „ . . . . . . 1727—1819 

Morel’ll,  Cosimo.  Italian  architect _ 1732—1812 

Morelli,  James.  Italian  librarian  and  scholar _ 1745—1819 

Morelos  (mb-re’-los),  Joseph  Maria.  Mexican  general _ 1765—1815 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  3t,  here, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  quite, 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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Mores  (morz),  Edward  Rowe.  Antiquary _ _ _ 1730—1778 

Moreto  y  Cabana  (mo-re -to  e  ka-bvan'-ya),  Augustin.  Span¬ 
ish  dramatist _ _ ____ _ _ _ 16007-1669 

Morgagni  (mor-r-gan -ye) ,  John  Baptist.  Ital.  physician  and 

anatomist,  _ _ _ _ _ _ 1082 — 1771 

Mor  gan,  Daniel.  American  revolutionary  general _ 1736—1802 

Morgan,  JohnH.  Am.  confederate  guerilla  chief _ 1826—1864 

Morgan,  John  T.  U.  S.  senator  from  Alabama _ 1824  - 

Morgan  (Miss  Sydney  Oweiison)  Lady.  Irish  novelist _ 1783 — 1859 

Morghen  (mor-r-gen),  Raphel  Sanzio.  Italian  engraver _ 1758—1833 

Mo  rier,  James.  English  oriental  traveler  and  novelist _ 1780 — 1849 

Morillo  mo-rel'-yo),  Pablo.  Spanish  general. . . . . . 1777—1838 

Morin  (mo-ran  ),  Henry.  Writer  in  M&moires  de  V  Acad,  des  In¬ 
scrip.. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ ..1655—1728 

Morin,  John.  French  ecclesiastic  and  orientalist. _ _ 1591—1659 

Morin,  John.  French  experimental  philosopher. _ _ 1705 — 1764 

Morin,  Jean  Baptist.  French  mathematician _ 1583 — 1656 

Morin,  Louis.  {De  St.  Victor.)  French  physician  and  botanist. ..1635 — 1715 

Morin,  Peter.  French  biblical  scholar  and  critic _ 1531—1608 

Morin,  Simon.  French  fanatic _ _ _ _ _ 16237-1663 

Mor  ison,  Robert,  M.  D.  Physician  and  botanist.. _ _ 1620 — 1683 

Morisot  (mo-re-zo  ),  Claude  Bartholomew.  French  romance 

writer _ _ _  .1592— 1661 

Moritz  (mo -rlts),  Charles  Philip,  German  writer _ 1757—1793 

Morland,  George.  English  painter _ 1763—1804 

Morland,  Sir  Samuel.  Statesman  and  mechanician _ 16257-1695 

Morley,  Henry.  English  author  and  journalist _ 1822 — 1894 

Morley,  John.  English  editor  and  author _ 1838  - 

Morley,  Thomas.  English  composer _ _  1604? 

Mornac  ,  Anthony.  French  jurist  and  poet _ 1554—1619 

Mornay,  de  (deh  mor-r-ne  ),  Philip,  Sieur  du  Plessis  Morlay. 

Protestant  statesman.  Life  by  Crusius  ;  De  Liques _ 1549 — 1623 

Morn  ington,  Garret  Wellesley,  Earl  of.  Irish  composer _ 1720 — 1781 

Morny,  de  (deh  mor-r-ne  ),  Charles  Augustus  Louis  Joseph, 

Count.  French  statesman _ 1811 — 1865 

Mo  r5,  Antoni,  or  Sir  Anthony  More  (q.  v.) _ 1519 — 1581 

Morone  (mo-ro  -ne),  John.  Cardinal  and  statesman _ 1509 — 1580 

Moroni,  John  Baptist.  Italian  historical  and  portrait  painter _ 1510—1578 

Morosini  (m6-r6-§e'-ne),  Andrew.  Senator  of  Venice  and  his¬ 
torian _ _ 1558 — 1618 

Morosini,  Francis.  Doge  of  Venice  and  commander _ 1618—1694 

Mor  rill,  Justin  S.  U.  S.  senator _ 1810 — 1899 

Morrill,  Lot  M.  U.  S.  senator _ 1815—1883 

Mor  ris,  Capt.  Charles.  English  song  composer _ 1739 — 1832 

Morris,  Charles.  American  naval  officer _ _ _ _ 1784 — 1856 

Morris,  Clara.  American  actress _ _ _ 1850  - 

Morris,  George  P.  American  journalist  and  poet _ 1802—1864 

Morris,  Gouverneur.  American  patriot  and  statesman _ 1752 — 1816 

Morris,  Lewis.  Welsh  antiquary  and  poet _ _ _ 1702—1765 

Morris,  Richard.  {Brother.)  Welsh  poet  and  critic _ _  1779 

Morris,  Robert.  American  financier  _ _ 1..1734 — 1806 

Morris,  William.  English  poet - - - 1834—1896 

Mor  rison,  Rev.  Robert,  D.  D.  English  orientalist - 1782 — 1834 

Morse,  Samuel  Finley  Breese.  American  inventor  of  electric  tele¬ 
graph  _ 1791 — 1872 

Mor  ton,  Levi  Parsons.  American  merchant,  banker,  and  poli¬ 
tician  - - -  - 1824  - 

Morton,  Oliver  P.  “War  governor”  of  Indiana  and  U.  S.  senator. 1823 — 1877 

Morton,  Samuel  George.  American  naturalist  and  ethnologist 1799 — 1851 

Mos  by,  John  Singleton.  American  confederate  cavalry  officer - 1833  — — 

Mosheim,  von  (fon  mos  -him),  Johann  Lorenz.  German  theolo¬ 
gian  and  historian _ 1694 — 1755 

Mos  sop,  Henry.  Irish  tragedian _ 1729—1773 

Mostowsky  (mos-tov’-ske),  Thadeus.  Polish  patriotand  writer.  1766— 1842 
Moth  erwell,  William.  Scottish  editor  and  poet.  Born  at  Glas¬ 
gow  _ 1798-1835 

Mot  ley,  John  Lathrop.  American  historian  and  diplomatist - 1814 — 1877 

Mott,  Lu  cretia  (Coffin).  American  philanthropist  and  reformer. .1793 — 1880 

Mott,  Valentine.  Famous  American  surgeon . . . 1785 — 1865 

Motte,  de  la  Cd§-la-mot),  Antoine  H.  French  critic  and  dramatist, 1672— 1731 
ilotteux  .(mo-tfih  ),  Pierre  Antoine.  French  dramatist  in  Eng¬ 
land  _ 1660 — 1708 

Mo'-zart,  Wolfgang  AmadeuB.  Austrian  musician  and  composer. .1756 — 1791 

Miihlbach,  Louise.  German  novelist - 1814—1873 

Muhlenberg  (mu -len-berg),  Wm.  Augustus,  D.  D.  American 

clergyman  andpoet - - - - - - - - — . 1796—1877 

Mukhtar  Pasha  (much-tar-r  pa  sha).  {Ghazee  Ahmed.)  Turk- 


Born.  Died. 

Mul  ler  (me-ler),  Friedrich  Max.  Ger.  orientalist  and  philologist, 1823 — 1900 

Miiller,  Johann.  German  physiologist  and  zoologist _ _ 1801 — 1858 

Miiller  Wilhelm.  {Father  of  F.  Max.)  German  lyric  poet _ 1794—1827 

Muller,  von  (fon  me  -ler),  Johannes.  Swiss  historian _ 1752—1809 

Muller  von  Konigswinter  (me  -ler  fon  ko-nlgch-wln-ter), 

Wolfgang.  German  poet _ _ _ _ _ 1816—1873 

Mul  ligan,  James  A.,  American  general _ _ _ 1830 — 1864 

Mulock  (mu -lok),  Dinah  Maria.  {Mrs.  Craik.)  English  author¬ 
ess _ _ _ _ _ _ 1826—1887 

Mulready  (mul'-red-I),  William.  British  painter _ 1786 — 1863 

Miinchhausen,  von  (fon  mench  -how-z$n),  Eng.  Munchausen 
(mun-chaw -sen),  Hieronymus  Karl  Friedrich,  Baron.  Ger¬ 
man  soldier  and  romancist _ _ _ 1720 — 1797 

Mundt  (mpnt),  Theodor.  German  author _ 1808—1861 

Mundt  (mfint),  Klara  Muller.  {Louise  Muhlbach.)  German  nov¬ 
elist . . . 1814—1873 

Munkacsy  (miin-kat'-se),  Mikhail.  Hungarian  painter _ 1846—1900 

Miin  nich  (me-nik),  Burkhard  Christopher,  Count.  Russian  gen¬ 
eral  and  statesman _ _ _ 1683 — 1767 

Munro  (mun-ro  ).  Hugh  Andrew  Johnstone.  Latin  scholar _ 1819 — 1885 

Munro,  Sir  Thomas.  English  general  and  governor  of  Madras _ 1760 — 1827 

Muntz  (miints),  Eug&ne.  French  art  historian _ 1845  - 

Murat  {Fr.  mii-ra  ) ,  Joachim.  Marshal  of  France  and  King  of 

Naples _ 1771—1815 

Muratori  (mo-ra-to-re),  Ludovico  Antonio.  Italian  antiqua¬ 
rian. _ _ _ _ 1672—1750 

Muravieff  Karski  (mo-ra-vyef  kar'-ske),  Nikolai  Nicholaie- 

vitch.  Russian  general _  _ 1794 — 1866 

Mur  chisbn,  Roderick  Impey ,  Sir.  British  geologist _ 1792—1871 

Murdoch  (mur  -dok),  James  Edward.  American  actor  and  elocu¬ 
tionist  _ _ 1811—1893 

Mur  dock,  William.  Scottish  patriot  in  America _ 1720—1775 

Murillo  {Sp.  pron.  mo-re  -lyo),  BartolomS  Est6ban.  Spanish 

painter. _ _ _ _ _ 1617—1682 

Murner  (mfir  -ner),  Thomas.  German  satirist _ _ _ 1475 — 1537 

Mur  ray,  Alexander.  Scottish  philologist _ 1775 — 1813 

Murray  or  Moray,  James  Stuart,  Earl  of.  Regent  of  Scotland... 1531 7-1570 

Murray,  Lindley.  American  grammarian _ 1745 — 1826 

Murray,  William  Henry  Harrison.  American  divine  and  author. 1840 — 1904 

Musaus  (mo-za  -ps),  Johann  Karl  August.  German  writer _ 1735—1787 

Muspratt  (mus  -prat),  James  Sheridan.  Irish  chemist  and  phy¬ 
sician  _ _ _ .... _ 1821—1871 

Musschenbroek,  van  (van  mus  -chen-brok),  Pieter.  Dutch 

physicist _ 1692—1761 

Musset,  de  (deh  miis-se  ),  Louis  Charles  Alfred.  French  poet. ..1810—1857 

Mussey  (muz -I),  Reuben  Dimond.  American  surgeon _ 1780—1866 

Mustafa  or  Mustapha  (mfis'-ta-fa)  I.  Sultan  of  Turkey . . 1591—1623 

Musu  rus,  Constantine.  Turkish  diplomatist  and  pacha _ 1807  - 

Muziano  (mfit-si-a  -no) ,  Girolamo.  Italian  painter _ 1528 — 1592 

My  $r,  Albert  Joseph.  American  meteorologist _ 1828—1880 

Mytens  (ml -tens),  Daniel.  {The  Elder.)  Dutch  painter  in  Eng¬ 
land . . 1590-16561 

Mytens,  Daniel.  ( The  Younger.)  Director  of  the  academy  at 

Hague _ _ _ _ _ _  1636—1688 


Naar,  David.  Born  in  West  Indies.  United  States  consul  at  St. 

Thomas _ _ _ 1800 — 1880 

Nachtigal  (nach-te-gal),  Gustav.  German  explorer  and  physi¬ 
cian _ 1834 — 1885 

Nadir  Shah  or  Nadir  KuliKhan  (na  -der  ko  -le  khan).  Per¬ 
sian  conqueror _ _ 1687 — 1747 

Nairne  (narn),  Carolina  Oliphant,  Baroness.  Scottish  poetess.. .1766 — 1845 

Nana  Sahib  (na'-na,  sa'-hlb).  Leader  of  Sepoy  mutiny . ...1821— 1859 

Nan  -sen,  Fridtjof.  Norwegian  arctic  explorer . . ...1861  - 

Nanteuil  (non-tul  ),  Robert.  French  portrait  engraver _ 1623 — 1678 

Napier  (na'  pi-qr),  Charles,  Sir.  British  admiral - 1786—1860 

Napier,  Charles  James,  Sir.  British  general _ 1782 — 1853 

Napier,  .John.  Laird  of  Merchiston.  Scottish  inventor  of  logar¬ 
ithms _ 1550 — 1617 

Napier,  Robert.  Scottish  engineer  and  shipbuilder - - - 1791 — 1876 

Napier,  William  Francis  Patrick,  Sir.  British  general  and  his¬ 
torian _  _ 1785 — 1860 

Napier  of  Mag  dala,  Robert  Cornelis  Napier,  Baron.  British  gen¬ 
eral _ - _ ..  _ 1810 — 1890 


ish  general. - - -  - - 1837 

boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  <jhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-eia'n,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =bel,  del. 
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Born.  Died. 

Napoleon  (ng,-p5'-le-6n),  Bonaparte.  See  Bonaparte,  Napo¬ 
leon. 

Napoleon  III.  Charles  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  (Louis  Napo¬ 
leon.)  Emperor  of  the  French... . . . . . 1808 — 1873 

Nares  (narz),  George  Strong,  Sir.  English  mariner  and  author. .1831  - 

Nares,  Robert.  English  critic  and  theologian.. _ _ _ .1753 — 1829 

Naruszevitch  (na-ro-sheh-vlch),  Adam  Stanislaw.  Polish  his¬ 
torian  and  poet _ _ _ _ _ _ 1733 — 1796 

Narvaez,  de  (de  nar-va-eth) ,  Pamfilo.  Spanish  commander _ 14707-1529 

Narvaez,  de,  Ramon  Maria,  Duke  of  Valencia.  Spanish  statesman .1800— 1868 
Nasby  (naz-bi),  Petroleum  V.  See  Locke,  David  Ross. 

Nash,  Richard.  (Beau  Nash.)  English  dandy  and  gambler . 1674—1761 

Nash,  Thomas.  English  dramatist . . 1564—1600 

Na  smyth,  Alexander.  Scottish  painter _ _ _ _ _ _ 1758—1840 

Nasmyth,  James.  (Son.)  British  engineer  and  inventor _ 1808—1890 

Nas  sau,  Maurice  of.  See  Maukice  of  Nassau. 

Nast,  Thomas.  American  artist  caricaturist,  born  in  Bavaria . 1840  1902 

Naumann  (now  -man),  Johann  Gottlieb.  German  composer _ 1741—1801 

Navarrete,  de  (dS  na-var-re-te),  Martin  Fernandez.  Spanish 

historian _ 1765—1844 

Navez  (na-V@  ),  Frangois  Joseph.  Belgian  painter. . 1787—1869 

Naville  (na-vel  ),  Jules  Ernest.  Swiss  philosopher _ 1816  - 

Neal  (nel),  Daniel.  English  preacher  and  historian _ 1678—1743 

Neal,  John.  American  poet  and  writer _ 1793 — 1876 

Neal,  Joseph  Clay.  American  journalist  and  humorist . .1807—1847 

Nean  der,  Johann  August  Wilhelm.  Ger.  ecclesiastical  historian.1789 — 1850 
Nebrissensis  (neb-rls-sen-sis),  Antonius.  (Antonio  de  Lebrixa.) 

Spanish  scholar . .1444—1522 

Nebuchadnezzar  (neb-u-kud-nez -g,r).  Chaldean  king  of  Baby¬ 
lon _ _ _ _ b.  c. -  561 

Necker  (nek'-gr;  Fr.pron.  nek-ker  ),  Jacques.  Swiss  financier 

and  prime  minister  of  France _ _ ..1732—1804 

Neer,  van  der,  Aert  or  Aernout.  See  Van  dee  Neee. 

Negrelli,  von  (fon  nb-grel'-le),  Aloys.  Austrian  engineer . 1799—1858 

Neilson  (nel'-son),  Lilian  Adelaide.  English  actress. . 1850—1880 

NekrassofF  (nek-ra  -S0f),  Nicolai  Alexandrovitch.  Russian  poet 

and  nihilist _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1821 — 1877 

Nel  son,  Horatio,  Viscount.  English  admiral _ _ _ _ 1758—1805 

Nelson,  Thomas.  American  general  and  statesman.. . 1738—1789 

Nelson,  William.  American  general.  Shot  by  Gen’l  Jeff.  C.  Davis.  1825— 1862 
Nemours,  de  (deh  neh-mor  ),  Louis  Charles  Philippe  Raphael 

d’OrlAans,  Due.  French  prince.  Son  of  King  Louis  Philippe. .1814 — 1896 
Nepos  (ne'-pos),  Cornelius.  Roman  historian  and  biographer,  livedB.  c.40 
Neri.de’  (de  ne'-re),  Filippo,  Saint.  (St.  Philip  Nevi.)  Italian 

ecclesiastic _ 1515 — 1595 

Nero  (ne'-ro),  Lucius  Domitius.  Roman  emperor.. _ _  37 —  68 

Neruda  (ne-ro'-da),  Jean.  Bohemian  journalist  and  poet _ 1834  - - 

Nerva  (ner-v<l),  Marcus  Cocceius.  Roman  emperor... .  37—  98 

Nesselrode,  von  (fon  nes  -el-ro-deh),  Karl  Robert,  Ct.  Russian 

diplom  atist _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1780 — 1862 

Netscher  (net  -shgr),  Kaspar.  German  painter _ _ 1639—1684 

Neuhof  (nol  -hof),  Theodor  Stephan,  Baron.  German  advent¬ 
urer  _ 1686 — 1756 

Neukomm,  von  (fon  nbl  -kom),  Sigismund,  Chevalier.  German 

composer _ 1778 — 1858 

Neuville,  de  (deh  nfi-vel  ),  Alphonse  Marie.  French  painter... 1836— 1885 

Nevada  (ng-va'-da).  (Emma  Wixom.)  American  singer _ 1860  - - 

Neve  (nev),  FAlix  Jean  Baptiste  Joseph.  Belgian  orientalist . 1816  - 

Nevin  (nev-in),  John  Williamson.  American  theologian _ 1803—1886 

Newberry  (nu'-ber-I),  John  Strong.  American  geologist _ 1822 — 1892 

Newcastle  (nu’-kas’l),  Henry  Pelham  Clinton,  Duke  of.  Eng¬ 
lish  statesman _ 1811—1864 

Newcastle,  Thomas  Pelham,  Duke  of.  English  statesman _ ...1693 — 1768 

Newcastle,  William  Cavendish,  Duke  of.  English  general.. . 1592—1676 

Newcomb  (nu  -kum),  S;mon.  American  astronomer _ _ 1835  - 

Newcomen  (nu-kom-gn),  Thomas.  English  inventor  of  the  steam 

engine _ lived  1700 

New  man,  John  Henry,  Cardinal.  English  theologian  and  author, 1801— 1890 
Newman,  John  Philip.  American  Methodist  Episcopal  bishop. ..1826 — 1899 

Newton  (nu  -ton),  Charles  Thomas.  English  archaeologist _ 1816 — 1894 

Newton,  Hubert  Anson.  American  mathematician  and  astron¬ 
omer  _ _ _ _ _ _ 1830 — 1896 

Newton,  Isaac.  United  States  naval  engineer . . ..1837—1884 

Newton,  Isaac,  Sir.  English  philosopher  and  mathematician _ 1642—1727 

Newton,  John.  American  general  and  military  engineer _ 1823  - 

Ney  (na) ,  Michel,  Duke  of  Elchingen,  Prince  of  the  Moskwa,  and 

marshal  of  France _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1769—1815 

Nicander  (nl-kan -der),  Karl  August.  Swedish  poet.  Executed. 1799 — 1839 


Bom.  Died 

Niccolini  (nek-ko-le  -ne),  Giovanni  Battista.  Italian  poet _ 1785—1861 

Niccolo  da  Pisa  (nek'-ko-lo  da  pe  -§a).  Italian  architect  and 

sculptor _ 1206 — 1277 

Niceron  (ne-se-ron  ),  Jean  Pierre.  French  biographer _ 1685—1738 

Nichol  (nik'-pl),  John.  English  author... _ _ 1833  — - 

Nicholas  (nik  -O-l&s)  I.  (Nikolai  Pavlovitch.)  Czar  of  Russia.. 1796 — 1855 

Nicholas  I.  (The  Great.)  Pope. . . . . .  8007-867 

Nicholas,  Saint.  Bishop  of  Myra.  Patron  of  children _ _  340? 

Nicholas  (Grand  Duke)  Nicolaievitch.  Third  son  of  Czar  Nicho¬ 
las  I.  Russian  general _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1831 — 1891 

Nichols  (nlk'-olz),  John.  English  editor  and  publisher - 1745 — 1826 

Nichols,  John  Gough.  English  antiquary . . -...1806—1873 

Nichols,  William  Ripley.  American  chemist . . 1847—1886 

Nicholson  (nik’-ol-sou),  Henry  Alleyne.  English  scientist _ 1844  — - 

Nicolai  (ne'-ko-ll),  Christoph  Friedrich.  German  author . 1733—1811 

Nicolai,  Karl  Otto  Ehrenfried.  German  composer . . 1810—1849 

Nicolas  (nlk’-O-liis),  Nicholas  Harris,  Sir.  English  antiquary. ..1799—1848 

Nicole  (ne-kol  ),  Pierre.  French  novelist. . 1625—1695 

Nicollet  (ne-k6-le),  Jean  Nicolas.  French  astronomer  and  geol¬ 
ogist  _ 1786 — 1843 

Nicolls  (nlk-6lz),  Richard,  Col.  First  English  governor  of  New 

York . . . 1624-1672 

Nicot  (ne-kb  ),  Jean.  French  scholar.  Introduced  tobacco  into 

France . . . ..1530—1600* 

Niebuhr  (ne'-bor),  Barthold  Georg.  German  historian  and  critic.  1776— 1831 

Niebuhr,  Karsten.  (Father.)  German  traveler  in  Arabia. . 1733—1815 

Niel  (ne-el  ),  Adolphe.  Marshal  of  France,  and  minister  of  war. .1802 — 1869 
Niemcewicz  (n’yem-tseh’-vich),  Julian  Ursin.  Polish  states 

man . 1757—1841 

Niemeyer  (ne'-mi-er),  August  Hermann.  German  religious  and 

educational  writer . 1754—1828 

Niepce  (ne-eps  ),  Joseph  NicAphore.  French  chemist  and  inventor 

of  photography _ _ _ _ ... 1765— 1833 

Niepce  de  Saint-Victor  (ne-eps'  dgh  san  vek-tor ),  Claude 

FAlix  Abel.  French  chemist  and  photographer . 1805—1870 

Nieuwentyt  (nii’-vgn-tlt),  Bernardus.  Dutch  philosopher _ 1654—1718 

Nightingale  (nit -in-gal),  Florence.  English  philanthropist _ 1820  - 

Niles  (nllz),  Hezekiah.  American  journalist _ 1777—1839 

Nilsson  (nil  -son).  Christine.  (Mme.  Rouzaud.)  Swedish  singer. 1843  - 

Nilsson,  Sven.  Swedish  naturalist . . . . 1787 — 1883 

Nippold  (nlp-polt),  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Franz.  German  his¬ 
torian _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1838  - 

Nisard  (ne-zar  ),  Jean  Marie  NapolAon  DAsirA.  French  critic _ 1806—1883 

Nitzsch  (nltsh),  Gregor  Wilhelm.  German  philologist  and  anti¬ 
quary  . . _ _ _ _ 1790 — 1861 

Nitzsch,  Karl  Ludwig.  (Father.)  German  theologian... . .1751 — 1831 

Noailles,  de  (deh  no-a'-yg),  Adrien  Maurice,  Due.  Marshal  of 

France _ _ _ _ 1678 — 1766 

Noailles,  de,  Louis  Marie,  Viscount.  (Grandson.)  French  states¬ 
man . . ....1756—1804 

Nodier  (no  de  e  ),  Charles.  French littArateur _ _ _ 17837-1844 

Noel  (n6  el ),  Frangois  Joseph  Michel.  French  grammarian. . 17557-1841 

Noire  (nwa-re  ),  Ludwig.  German  philosopher _ _ _ 1829 — 1889 

Noldeke  (nol  -dgh-kgh),  Theodor.  German  orientalist . 1836  - 

Nollekens  (nol  -g-kgnz),  Joseph.  English  sculptor. . 1737—1823 

Nollet  (no-le  ),  Jean  Antoine,  Abbe.  French  philosopher . 1700—1770 

Noodt  (not),  Geraert.  Dutch  jurist _ 1647 — 1725 

Noor-ed-Deen  (nor-ed-den  )  or  Noureddin.  (Nur-uddin  Mah¬ 
mud,  Malik-ul’-Adil.)  Sultan  of  Syria  and  Egypt . . . 1117—1173 

Noort,  van  (van  nort ),  Adam.  Flemish  painter.. . 1557—1641 

Nordau  (nor-dow  ),  Max  Simon.  Austrian  writer . . 1849  — - 

Nordenskjold  (nor -den-shold),  Adolf  Erik.  Swedish  navigator. 1832— 1901 

Nordhoff  (nor d  -hof),  Charles.  German-American  author _ 1830  - 

Nor -dl-ca,  Lillian.  American  soprano  singer.. . 1858  - 

Nor  manby,  Constantine  Henry  Phipps,  Marquis  of.  English 

statesman _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ '. . . 1797—1863 

Nor  man-Neru'da,  Wilhelmine.  Bavarian  violinist.. . ...1840  - 

North,  Christopher.  See  Wilson,  John. 

North,  Francis,  Baron  Guilford.  English  jurist. . . . 1637—1685 

North,  Frederick,  second  Earl  of  Guilford  and  eighth  Baron  North. 

(Lord  North.)  English  statesman . . . 1732—1792 

Northcote  (north’-kot  ),  James.  English  painter  and  author _ 1746—1831 

Northcote,  Stafford  Henry,  Sir.  English  statesman . . ...1818—1887 

North  rop,  Lucius  B.  American  confederate  commissary-gen¬ 
eral  _ _ ...1811  - 

Northumberland  (nor  thum'-ber-land) ,  Algernon  Percy,  fourth 

Duke  of.  English  peer  and  vice-admiral _ _ _ _ 1792—1865 

Northumberland,  Henry  Percy,  first  Earl  of.  Father  of  Hotspur. -  14u8 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot* 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  tryt  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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Born.  Died. 

KonilT,  tlberland,  John  Dudley,  Duke  of.  Beheaded.... _ ...1502 — 1553 

Nor  t6 Andrews.  American  theologian  and  scholar _ 1786 _ 1852 

Norton,  Caroline  Elizabeth  Sarah  (Sheridan).  English  authoress.1808— 1877 

Norton,  Charles  Eliot.  American  art  historian _ _ 1827  _ 

Nostradamus  (nos-tra-da-mus),  Fr.  Notredame,  de""(d?h 

JJ.dtr-dam  ),  Michel.  French  astrologer _ _ 1503 _ 1566 

Nottingham  (not'-ing-am),  Heneage  Finch,  first  Earl  of.  Lord 

chancellor  of  England . . . 1621—1682 

Not'd),  de  la  (d?h  la  no),  Francois.  ( Bras  de  Fer .)  French  com¬ 
mander - ... _ .. _ _ _ _ _  1531 _ 1591 

Nour-ed-Din  (nor-ed-den)  (Malek  al-Adel  Nour-ed-Din  Mah¬ 
moud).  Sultan  of  Syria  and  Egypt _ _ _ ...11167-1174? 

Novalis  (no-va-lls),  assumed  name  of  Friedrich  von  Harden* 

berg.  German  mystical  writer . . . . ...1772—1801 

Notatian  (no-va'-shi-gm).  Priest  at  Rome.  Founder  of  the 

Novatians„. . . . .  fl.Sdc. 

Noxf  slla  (n5-vel'-a).  Learned  and  beautiful  Italian  lady _ 1312 — 1366 

No?  es  (ndis),  George  Rapall.  American  Bibical  scholar . 1798—1868 

No?  is,  John  Humphrey.  American  communist  at  Oneida,  N.  Y... 1811— 1886 
Nug  int  (nu'-jont),  George  Grenville,  Lord.  English  statesman. ..1788— 1851 
Nufi.iz  (non'-yeth),  Alvar.  {Cabe^a  de  Vaca.)  Spanish  ex- 

Plorer . . 

Nunez,  Casto  Mendez.  Spanish  commodore . . . . 1830 — 1880 

Nunez,  Fernando  de  Guzman.  ( Pincianus .)  Spanish  scholar . 14707-1553 

Nunez  (no -nez),  Pedro.  Portuguese  mathematician . 1492—1577 

Nufiez,  Rafael.  President  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia . 1825—1894 

Nuttall  (nut'-?!),  Thomas.  English  American  naturalist _ 1786 — 1859 

Nye,  Edgar  Wilson.  {Bill  Nye .)  American  humorist _ 1850—1896 

Nyerup  (nii’-er-op),  Rasmus.  Danish  historian _ 1759—1829 

Njfsten,  Peter  Hubert.  Dutch  medical  writer _ 1771—1818 


o. 

Oakeley  (ok’-H),  Frederick.  Canon  of  Westminster.  Voluminous 

writer . 1802—1880 

Oakeley,  Sir  Henry  Stanley.  English  musical  critic . 1830  — — 

Oates  (fits),  Titus.  Contriver  of  the  “  Popish  plot.” . 16197-1705 

Oberlin  (o'-ber-Iin;  Ger.  pron.  d'-ber-r-len;  Fr.  pron.  o-ber-r- 

lafl  ),  Jean  Fr§d6ric.  French-German  philanthropist . . 1740—1826 

Obrenovitch  (o-breh-no  -vitch),  Milosch.  Prince  of  Servia . 1780—1860 

O’Brien  (o-brl'-en),  William  Smith.  Irish  patriot . 1803—1864 

O’Callaghan  (o-kal'-Ji-han),  Edmund  Bailey.  Irish-American 

author  . . 18047-1880 

Occam,  or  Ockham  (ok'-6.m),  William  of.  {The  Invincible  Doc¬ 
tor .)  English  philosopher . . . . . i2807— 1347 

O’Connell  (o-kon’-ncl),  Daniel.  Irish  orator  and  political  agi¬ 
tator  . 1775—1847 

O’Con  nor,  Feargus  Edward.  Irish  leader  of  English  chartists. ..1796— 1855 

O’Con  or,  Charles.  American  lawyer . ...1804—1884 

Octa  via.  Sister  of  Augustus  and  wife  of  Mark  Antony _ b.  c.  70?-b.  c.  11 

Odoa'§er.  Gothic  Roman  commander.  Executed . . . .  493 

O’Donnell  (o-don’-cl),  Leopold,  Count  of  Lucena  and  Duke  of 

Tetuan.  Marshal  of  Spain . 1809—1867 

O’Don  ovan,  John.  Irish  archaeologist..- . . . . . 1809 — 1861 

(Ecolampadius  (ek  -d-lam-pa'-di-us),  Johannes.  {Hausschein.) 

German  reformer _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1482 — 1531 

Oeder  (o'-der),  Georg  Ludwig.  German  botanist  and  author _ 1728—1791 

Oehlenschlager  (o'-len-shlag-er),  Adam  Gottlob.  Danish  poet. 1779— 1850 
Oersted  (or'-sted),  Anders  SandOe.  Danish  jurist  and  states¬ 
man. . . . . . _ . ...1778—1860 

Oersted,  Hans  Christian.  {Brother.)  Danish  electro-magnetist.. 1777 — 1851 
Oeser,  or  Oser  (o'-zer),  Adam  Friedrich.  German  painter  and 

sculptor . . . . . . . . . 1717 — 1799 

Oettinger  (ot-ing-er),  Eduard  Marie.  German  novelist. . 1808 — 1872 

Offenbach  (of  ’-en-bak),  Jacques.  French  composer  of  comic 

operas . ..1819—1880 

Oggione,  or  Uggione,  da  (da  od-,  or  da  od-jo’-ne),  Marco. 

Italian  painter . 14707-1530 

Ogilby  (o'-g’l-bl),  John.  Scottish  poet  and  cosmographer _ 1600 — 1676 

Ogilvie  (o'-g’l-vi),  John.  Scottish  poet . 1733—1814 

Oglesby  (o  -g’ls-bl),  Richard  J.  American  general,  governor  and 

United  States  senator . . . 1824—1899 

Oglethorpe  (o'-g’l-thorp),  James  Edward.  English  general. 

Founderof  Georgia . . . 1696—1785 

Ohm  (5m),  Georg  Simon.  German  electrician _ _ _ 1787—1854 

Ojeda,  de  (de-6-Cha  -tha), ‘Alonzo,  Spanish  explorer  with  Colum¬ 
bus.^ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1465?  - 


Bom.  Died. 

O’Keeffe  (o-kef  ),  John.  Irish  dramatist . . . ..1747—1833 

Oken  (o'-ken),  or  Ockenfuss  (ok'-cn-fos),  Lorenz.  German 

naturalist . 1779—1851 

Olaf  (o-laf),  or  Olaus  (o-la'-us),  Saint.  Viking  and  king  of  Nor¬ 
way  . . 1030 

Olbers  (ol'-bers),  Heinrich  Wilhelm  Matthaus.  German  astronoj 

mer . . . ....1758-1840 

Oldcastle  (old'-kas’l),  Sir  John,  Lord  Cobham.  English  reformer 

and  martyr. . 13607-1417 

Oldenburg  (old  -en-bqrg),  Henry.  {Grubendol.)  German  writer 

in  England . 16267-1678- 

Oldham  (61d’-g,m),  John.  English  satirical  poet . . 1653—1683 

Oldmixon  (old'-miks-on),  John.  English  historian  and  critic. ..1673 — 1742 
oidys  (Ol’-dls,  or  oldz),  William.  English  antiquary  and  bibli¬ 
ographer . 1687—1761 

Olearius  (6-le-a-re-ps),  or  Oelschlager  (ol'-shle-ger),  Adam. 

German  traveler  and  orientalist . 15997-1671 

Oliphant  (ol'-I-fant),  Laurence.  English  traveler  and  writer _ 1829—1888 

Oliphant,  Mrs.  Margaret  (Wilson).  Scottish  novelist. . 1828 — 1897 

Olivarez  (6-le-va-reth),  Gasparo  de  Guzman,  third  Count  of, 

ana  Duke  of  San  Lucar  de  Barrameda.  Spanish  statesman _ 1587 — 1645 

Olivier  (o-le-ve-e’)  Guillaume  Antoine.  French  entomologist _ 1756 — 1814 

Olivier,  Theodore.  French  mathematician . . 1800—1853 

Ollendorff  (ol-en-dorf),  Henri  Godefroy.  German  grammarian.. 1803 — 1865 

Ollivier  (o-le-ve-e'),  Emile.  French  advocate  and  politician _ 1825  - 

Olmsted  (um'-sted),  Denison.  American  natural  philosopher _ 1791—1859 

Olmsted,  Frederick  Law.  American  landscape  gardener _ 1822  - 

Olney  (ol'-nl),  Jesse.  American  geographer _ 1798—1872 

Olozaga  (ol-o-tha'-ga),  Don  Salustiano.  Spanish  statesman . 18037-1873 

Omar  (0  -m$r)  I.  Second  caliph  or  successor  of  Mohammed . .  5817-  644 

Omar  Pasha  (o'-m^r  pa-sha').  {Michael  Lattas.)  Turkish  com¬ 
mander  . 18057-1871 

O’Meara  (S-ma'-r3),  Barry  Edward.  Irish  surgeon  in  St.  Helena. 17807-1836 

O’Neill  (o-nel),  Eliza.  Irish  actress _ 17957-1872 

Onslow  (onz'-lo),  Arthur.  English  speaker  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons . . .  1691—1768 

Oort,  van  (van  ort),  Adam.  Flemish  painter. . 1557—1641 

Oost,  van  (van  ost),  Jacob.  {The  Elder.)  Flemish  painter . 1600 — 1671 

Opie  (O’-pI),  Amelia.  {Alderson.)  English  authoress _ 1769 — 1853 

Opie,  John.  English  historical  painter _ 1761—1807 

Opitz  (6 -pits),  Martin.  {Opitz  von  Boberfeld.)  German  poet... 1597 — 1689 

Oppert  (op'-ert),  Jules.  German  orientalist  in  Paris.. . . 1825  - 

Opzoomer  (op'-zo-mer),  Carolus  Wilhelmus.  Dutch  philosopher. 1821— 1892. 
Orange  (or'-^nj),  William,  Prince  of.  {The  Silent.)  Founder  of 

the  Dutch  republic.  Assassinated _ _ _ 1533 — 1584 

Orbigny,  d’  (dor-r-ben-ye  ),  Alcide  Dessalines.  French  natural¬ 
ist  . 1802-1857 

Ord,  Edward  Otho  Cresap.  American  general _ _ _ _ 1818 — 1883 

O’Reilly  (o-rl'-ljr),  John  Boyle.  Irish  nationalist, editor  and  poet.1814 — 1890 

0’Rell',Max.  {Paul  Blouet.)  French  soldier  and  journalist . 1848  1908 

Orellana  (o-rel-ya'-na),  Francisco.  Spanish  discoverer . 1550 

Orelli  (o-ril’-e),  Johann  Kaspar.  Swiss  philologist _ 1787 — 1849 

Orfila  (or-r-fe-la  ),  Mateo  Jos6  Bonaventura.  French  chemist.. .1787— 1853 

Oriani  (o-re-a’-ne),  Barnaba.  Italian  astronomer.. . 1752—1832 

Oribasius  (or-l-ba'-shi-us).  Greek  physician  and  medical  writer.lived  361 

Origen  (or'-I-jen).  Christian  writer  of  Alexandria _  1857-  254? 

Orleans  d’  (dor-r-le-on  ),  Ferdinand  Philippe  Louis  Charles 

Henri  Joseph,  Due.  Eldest  son  of  King  Louis  Philippe _ 1810 — 1842 

Orleans,  d’,  Jean  Baptiste  Gaston,  Due.  {Son  of  Henry  IV.) . 1608—1660 

Orleans,  d’,  Louis  Philippe  Joseph, Due.  {EgaliU.)  Guillotined.. 1747— 1793 

Orleans,  d’,  Philippe  II.  Due.  Regent  of  France . ....1674—1723 

Orleans  (or’-le-gtnz),  Maid  of.  See  Joan  of  Aec. . . 14117-1431 

Orloff  (or-r-lof ’),  Alexei,  Count.  Russian  admiral . . 1737 — 1808 

Orloff,  Alexei,  Count.  {Nephew.)  Russian  general  and  diplomatist. 1787— 1861 

Orloff,  Grigori.  Russian  general . . . . . . . 1734 — 1783 

Orme  (orm),  Robert.  English  historian  in  India _ 1728 — 1801 

Or  mond,  James  Butler,  first  Duke  of.  Lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  1610—1688 

Orr,  James  Sullivan.  American  lawyer  and  politician _ _ 1822 — 1873 

Orsay,  d’  (dor-sa  ),  Alfred  Guillaume  Gabriel,  Count.  French 

artist . ...1801-1852 

Orsinl  (or-r-se’-ne).  Famous  Italian  family  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Orsini,  Felice.  Italian  revolutionist . . . . . ...1819— 1858 

Ortelius  (or-te'-le-us),  or  Oertel  (or -t?l),  Abraham.  German 

geographer _ _ _ _ 1527 — 1599 

Orton  (or -ton),  James.  American  naturalist. . 1830—1877 

Osborn  (oz’-burn),  Sherard.  British  admiral . .1822—1875 

Os’-CJJX  I.,  Joseph  Franz.  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway  (1844-59)..  1799— 1859 
Oscar  II.,  Friedrich.  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway_ 1829  - 
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Born.  Died. 

Osceola  (os-se-6-lg,),  (As-se-he-ho  -lar).  Chief  of  the  Semi- 

noles _ _ 1804—1838 

Osgood,  (oz'-gpd),  Frances  Sargent  (Locke).  American  poetess.. 1811— 1850 

Osgood,  James  R.  American  book  publisher _ 1836—1892 

O’Shaughnessy  (o-shaw'-ne-sl),  Sir  William  Brooke.  Irish 

electrician _ 1809 — 1881 

Osiander  (o-ze-an'-dgr),  Andreas.  ( Hosemann .)  German  prot- 

estant  reformer.. _ _ 1498 — 1552 

Osman  (OS-man  ),  Pasha.  ( Ghazi .)  Turkish  general  and  minis¬ 
ter  of  war _ 1832—1900 

Ossian  (osh'an).  Semi-fabulous  Celtic  bard... . . . .dived  3dc. 

Ossoli  (bs  -6-le).  See  Fuller,  Sarah  Margaret _ 1810—1850 

Ossory  (os’-6-ri),  Thomas  Butler,  Earl  of.  English  commander.1634 — 1680 
Osuna  (o-so  -na),  Pedro  Tellez  y  Giron,  Duke  of.  Viceroy  of  Na¬ 
ples  _ 1579—1624 

Ostade,  van  (van  os'-ta-deh),  Adrian.  Flemish  painter _ 1610—1685 

Osterwald  (os-tgr-valt),  Jean  Frederic.  Swiss  protestant  di¬ 
vine  _ 1663 — 1747 

Othman  (oth-man),  or  Osman  (os-man  ).  (The  Conqueror.) 

Founder  of  the  Ottoman  empire _ 1259 — 1326 

Othman  Ibn  Allan  (oth-man'  lb’n  af-fan  ).  The  third  caliph... -  656 

Otho  (6 -tho),  Marcus  Sal vius.  Roman  emperor _ _ _  32 —  69 

Otho  I.  (The  Great).  Emperor  of  Germany _  912 — 973 

Otis  (o’-tis),  James.  American  orator  and  patriot _ 1725—1783 

Ottley  (ot'-ll),  William  Young.  English  writer  on  art _ 1771—1836 

Otto  (ot  -o),  Friedrich  Julius.  German  chemist _ 1809 — 1870 

Otto.  King  of  Greece _ _ _ 1815 — 1867 

Otway  (ot-wa),  Thomas.  English  dramatist  and  poet _ 1651 — 1685 

Oudinot  (o-de-no  ),  Achille  Frangois.  Franco-American  painter.1820  - - - 

Oudinot,  Nicolas  Charles,  Due  de  Reggio.  French  general _ 1767 — 1847 

Oudry  (o-dr -re  ),  Jean  Baptiste.  French  painter  and  engraver ..  1686— 1755 

Outram  (o'-tram),  Sir  James.  English  general _ . _ 1803—1863 

Ouvrard  (o-vr-rar-r),  Gabriel  Julien.  French  financier _ 1770—1846 

Ouvrard,  Rene.  French  divine,  poet,  musician  and  mathematician, 1624— 1694 
Ouwater,  van  (van  ow  -wa-tgr),  Albert.  Historical  painter  of 

Haarlem _ , _ _ 1444 — 1515 

Overbeck  (o-vgr-bek),  Friedrich.  German  painter _ 1789—1869 

Overbury  (o'-ver-ber-i),  Sir  Thomas.  English  poet _ 1581—1613 

Ovid  (ov'-ld).  Roman  poet _ b.  c.  43  A.  d.  18 

Oviedo  y  Valdes,  de  (de-6-ve-e -tho  e  val-des  ),  Gonzalo  Fer¬ 
nandez  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1478-1557 

Owen,  John.  (Audoenus.)  Welsh  Latin  poet  and  epigrammatist. 15607-1622? 

Owen,  John,  D.  D.  English  divine  and  puritan _ 1616 — 1683 

Owen,  Richard.  English  zoologist  and  anatomist.. . . . 1804 — 1892 

Owen,  Robert.  Socialist  and  philanthropist _ 1771 — 1858 

Owen,  Robert  Dale.  American  politician  and  author _ 1804 — 1877 

Owen,  William.  English  painter _  _ _ ...1769—1825 

Owen  Glen'dower.  Welsh  chief  tain _ _ _ _ .13497-1415 

0  wenson,  Sydney.  (Lady  Morgan.)  English  writer _ _ 1783—1859 

Ox  gnstiern  or  Oxenstjerna  (oks-en-sher-r-na),  Axel.  Count. 

Swedish  statesman _ _ 1583—1654 

Ox  ford,  Edward  Harley,  second  Earl  of.  Founder  of  Harleian 

library... _ _ 1741 

Oxford,  Edward  de  Vere,  seventeenth  Earl  of.  English  politician 

and  poet - - 15407-1604 

Oxford,  Robert  Harley,  first  Earl  of.  English  statesman _ 1661—1724 

Ox  lee,  Rev.  John.  English  orientalist  and  biblical  critic _ 1779 — 1854 

Ozell’,John.  English  translator  and  miscellaneous  writer _ _  1743 

Ozeretzkoffsky  (o-zeh-ret-skof -ske),  Nicholas  Yakovlevitch. 

Russian  writer - - 1751—1827 

P. 

Paaw  (pa-fi),  Pieter.  Dutch  physician  and  naturalist _ 1564—1617 

(Pa'ca,  William.  American  lawyer  and  patriot _ _ _ 1740 — 1799 

Pack’-er,  Asa.  American  capitalist,  patron  of  Lehigh  University. .1806 — 1879 

Paderewski  (pa-de-ref -Ske),  Ignace  Jan.  Russian  pianist . 1860  - 

Padilla,  de  (de-pa-thil  -ya),  Don  Juan  Lopez.  Spanish  insur¬ 
gent  and  general.  Executed _ 1521 

Padouanino  (pa-du  a  ne'-no),  Francesco.  Italian  historical 

painter _ 1552  1617 

Paer  (pa-ar-r  ),  Ferdinand.  Italian  musical  composer - 1771—1839 

Paez  (pa  eth),  Jose  Antonio,  Dictator  of  Venezuela... . ..1785—1873 

Pagan,  de  (deb  pa-gon  ),  Blaise  Francis,  Count.  French  mili¬ 
tary  engineer _ 1604 — 1665 

Pagan,  Peter.  German  poet  and  historian _ _  1576 

Paganini  (pa-ga-ne -ne),  Nicholas.  Italian  violinist . . .  1784— 1840 


Born.  Died. 

Page,  John.  American  statesman _ _ 1743 — 1808 

Page,  Thomas  J.  U.  S.  naval  officer  and  confederate  commodore. 1815  - 

Page,  William.  American  painter _ 1811 — 1885 

Pages,  (pa-zhes) ,  Francis  Xavier.  French  romance  writer. . .1745—1802 

Pages,  Peter  Mary  Francis,  Viscount  de.  French  navigator. . .1748—1793 

Pag  gt,  Sir  William,  First  Lord.  English  statesman. - - .1506—1563 

Pagi  (pa-zbe  ),  Anthony.  French  chronologist  and  historian . 1624 — 1699 

Pagi,  Francis.  (Nephew.)  French  historian - - - 1654—1721 

Pagi,  or  Paggi,  John  Baptist.  Italian  painter - - 1554—1627 

Pablen,  von  der  (fon  der  pa'-len),  Peter.  Russian  general . 1746—1826 

Paine,  Elijah,  LL.  D.  American  jurist . . 1757—1842 

Paine,  Elijah.  (Son.)  Jurist  and  writer _ 1796 — 1853 

Paine,  Robert  Treat.  American  lawyer  and  patriot - 1731 — 1814 

Paine,  Robert  Treat.  (Son.)  American  song  writer.. . . . 1773—1811 

Paine,  Thomas.  English-American  political  and  deistical  writer. 1737 — 1809 

Paisiello  (pl-ze-el'-lo),  Giovanni.  Italian  composer - 1741—1816 

Paixbans  (paks’-anz),  Henri  Joseph.  French  general  and  in¬ 
ventor _ 1783 — 1854 

PajOU  (pa-zbo  ),  Augustin.  French  sculptor... . . . . 1730—1809 

Pakenbam  (pak  -en-ani),  Edward  Michael,  Sir.  British  general. 1778— 1815 

Palacky  (pa-lats'-ke),  Frantisek.  Bohemian  historian - 1798—1876 

Palafox  (pal'-a-foks),  Sp.  Palafox  y  Melzi  (pa-la- fdch'  e  mel- 

the),  Jos6,  Duke  of  Saragossa.  Spanish  patriot _ 1780 — 1847 

Palestrina,  da  (da  pa-les-tre -na),  Giovanni  Pietro  Aloisio. 

Italian  composer _ _ ..1524 — 1594 

Pa  ley,  William.  English  moralist  and  writer _ 1743—1805 

Palfrey  (pawl-fri),  John  Gorham.  American  divine  and  his¬ 
torian _ 1796 — 1881 

Palgrave  (pawl  -grav),  Francis,  Sir.  (Cohen.)  English  his¬ 
torian _ 1788 — 1861 

Palgrave,  Francis  Turner.  (Son.)  English  editor  and  poet _ 1824—1897 

Palgrave,  William  Gifford.  English  author - - 1826—1888 

Palikao,  de  (deb  pa-le-ka-o  ),  Charles  Guillaume  Marie  Apolli¬ 
naire  Antoine  Cousin-Montauban,  Count.  French  general - 1796 — 1878 

Palisot,  de  (deb  pa-le-zo  ).  Ambroise  Marie  Frangois  Joseph 

Beauvois.  French  naturalist _ 1752 — 1820 

Palissy  (pa-le-se  ),  Bernard.  French  potter  and  enameler _ ..15107-1590 

Palladio  (pal-la'-dg-o),  Andrea.  Italian  architect _ 1518—1580 

Pallavicino  (pal-la-ve-che -no),  Pietro  Sforza.  Italian  his¬ 
torian  _ 1607 — 1667 

Pallas,  Peter  Simon.  Prussian  naturalist _ 1741—1811 

Palliser  (pal'-is-gr),  William,  Sir.  British  inventor _ _ 1830—1882 

Palma  (pal  -ma),  Jacopo.  (Tl  Vecchio.)  Italian  painter _ 1480—1528 

Palma,  Jacopo.  (The  Younger.)  Italian  painter . . . 1544 — 1628 

Palma,  Thomas  Estrada.  Cuban  diplomat . . 1835  — • 

Palmer  (pam  -er),  Edward  Henry.  English  linguist  and  traveler.  1840—1882 

Palmer,  Erastus  Dow.  American  sculptor _ _ _ 1817  — — 

Palmer,  Innis  Newton.  American  general _ 1824  - 

Palmer,  John.  Projector  of  mail  coaches  in  England _ 1742 — 1818 

Palmer,  John  McCauley.  American  lawyer,  general,  governor 

and  U.  S.  senator _ _ 1817 — 1900 

Palmer,  Ray.  American  divine  and  hymnologist.. . . 1808—1887 

Palmerston  (pam  -er-ston),  Henry  John  Temple,  third  Viscount. 

Prime  minister  of  England _ .--..1784 — 1865 

Palomino  de  Velasco  (pa-lo-me'-nd  de  ve-las'-ko)  or  Palo¬ 
mino  de  Castro  y  Velasco,  Acislo  Antonio.  Spanish  painter. 1653— 1726 
Paludan-Miiller  (pa  -lQ-dan-mel  -gr),  Friedrich.  Danish  poet. 1809— 1877 

Pampbilus  (pam  -fi-liis),  Saint.  Syrian  Christian  martyr _  2407-  309 

Panckoucke  (pon-kok ),  Charles  Joseph.  French  editor  and 

publisher - - ,..1736—1799 

Pancoast,  Joseph,  M.  D.  American  medical  professor  and  writer.. 1805— 1882 

Paoli,  di  (de  pow'-le),  Pasquale.  Corsican  general . . ..1726—1807 

Papillon  (pa-pe-yon  ),  Fernand.  French  physiologist. _ _ 1847—1873 

Papin  (pa-pan  ),  Denis.  French  physicist  and  inventor _ 1647—1714 

Papineau  (pa-pe-no  ),  Louis  Joseph.  Canadian  revolutionist. _ .1789— 1871 
Pappenheim,  von  (fon  pap  -gn-him),  Gottfried  Heinrich,  Count, 

German  general - - 1594—163,. 

Paracelsus  (par-ft-sel'-sus),  Aureolus  Theophrastus  Bombastus. 

( Philipp  Theophrast  von  Hohenheim.)  Swiss  alchemist _ 1493—1541 

Pardo  (par'-do),  Manuel.  President  of  Peru.  Assassinated . 1834—1878 

Pardoe  (par  -do),  Julia.  English  authoress.. . . . 1806—1862 

Pare  (pa-re'),  Ambroise.  (The  Father  of  French  Surgery.) . . .1509—1590 

Paredes  y  Arrillaga  (pa-ra  -des  e  ar-el-ya  -ga),  Mariano,  Gen¬ 
eral.  President  of  Mexico _ _ _  1797 — 1849 

Pareja,  de  (de  pa-ra'-eba),  Juan.  Spanish  painter . . 1606—1670 

Parepa-Rosa  (pa-rep  -a-ro  za).  See  Rosa,  Euphrosyne  Parepa. 

Paris  (pa-re  ),  Alexis  Paulin.  French  antiquary _ _ 1800—1881 

Paris,  Gaston  Bruno  Paulin.  French  editor  and  author _ 1839  - 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camgl,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw 
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Born.  Died. 

Paris  (par -is),  John  Ayrton.  English  physician  and  chemist _ 1785 — 1856 

Paris,  de  (d?h  pa-re  ),  Louis  Philippe  d’Orlbans,  Comte.  French 

prince . . ... . 1838  -1894 

Park,  Edwards  Amasa.  American  theologian  and  writer . ..1808  - 

Park,  Mungo.  Scottish  explorer  in  Africa . 1771—1806 

Parke,  John  Grubb.  American  general . . 1827 — 1900 

Park  er,  Hyde,  Sir.  British  admiral . . .1739—1807 

Parker,  Joel.  American  jurist  and  professor  of  law . . 1795 — 1875 

Parker,  Peter,  Sir.  British  admiral . . 1716—1811 

Parker,  Theodore.  American  theologian . . . 1810—1860 

Parker,  William,  Sir.  English  admiral  and  statesman.. . ...1781—1867 

Park  man,  Francis.  American  historian _ _ _ _ 1823 — 1893 

Par  n^ll,  Charles  Stewart.  Irish  statesman _ _ _ 1846—1891 

Parnell,  Thomas.  Irish  poet  and  politician _ _ ..1679 — 1717 

Parny,  de  (deh  par-ne  ),  Evariste  D6sir6  de  Forges,  Chevalier. 

French  poet.. _ _ 1753—1814 

Parr,  Samuel.  English  critic  and  scholar . . . 1747—1825 

Parr,  Thomas.  ( Old  Parr.)  English  centenarian . . . 1483 — 1635 

Parrhasius  (par-ra’-shi-us).  Greek  painter.... . . lived  b.  c.  400 

Parrish  (par'-Ish),  Joseph.  American  physician  and  medical 

writer _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1779 — 1840 

Parrott  (par  -ot),  Robert  Parker.  American  inventor . . 1804 — 1877 

Parry  (par'-I),  William  Edward,  Sir.  English  arctic  navigator. .1790 — 1855 
Parsons  (par'-sonz),  Robert.  English  Jesuit  theologian  (by 

conversion)  _ _ _ 1548 — 1610 

Parsons,  Theophilus.  American  jurist _ ..1750—1813 

Parsons,  Theophilus.  (Son.)  American  jurist  and  writer _ 1797 — 1882 

Parsons,  Thomas  William.  American  poet _ _ _ 1819 — 1892 

Par  ton,  James.  American  biographer _ _ _ 1822 — 1891 

Parton,  Sara  Payson  Willis.  (Fanny  Fern.)  (Wife.)  American 

authoress _ _ _ 1811 — 1872 

Paruta  (pa-ro  -ta),  Paolo.  Italian  historian . . . . . 1540—1598 

Pascal  (pas'-k^l),  Blaise.  Fr.  philosopher  and  mathematician. .1623—1662 

Pascal,  Jean  Antoine  Hippolyte  Ernest.  French  administrator _ 1828 — 1888 

Paskevitch  (pas-keh  -Vich),  Ivan  Feodorovitch,  Prince  of  War¬ 
saw.  Russian  general.. . . . 1782—1856 

Pasquier  (pas-kc-e  ),  Etienne.  French  advocate  and  historian..  1529 — 1615 
Pasquier,  de  (d?h  pas-ke-e  ),  Etienne  Denis,  Due.  French 

statesman.. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ ..1767 — 1862 

Passavant  (pa-sa-von),  Johann  David.  German  painter  and  art 

writer _ 1787 — 1861 

Passow  (pas  -o),  Franz  Ludwig  Karl  Friedrich.  German  philolo¬ 
gist  _ _ 1786 — 1833 

Pasteur  (pas-tfir),  Louis.  French  chemist  and  biologist _ 1822—1895 

Paterson  (pat'-er-son) ,  William.  Founder  of  the  Bank  of  England.  16587-1719 
Patkuj.  (pat  -kol),  Johann  Remhold.  Livonian  patriot  Executed.  16687-1707 
Patmore  (pat'-mor),  Coventry  Kearsey  Dighton.  English  poet.  .1823 — 1896 

Paton  (pat -on),  Joseph  Noel,  Sir.  Scottish  painter . . 1821—1901 

Patrick  (pat'-rlk),  Saint.  Apostle  and  patron  saint  of  Ireland...  373—  466? 

Pat  terson,  Robert.  American  general - - - 1792 — 1881 

Patterson,  William.  American  statesman - - 1744 — 1806 

Patti  (pat-e),  AdelinaMariaClorinda, Marquise deCaux.  Operatic 

singer,  born  in  Madrid _ _ _ _ 1813 

Patti,  Carlotta.  (Sister.)  Operatic  singer - 1840—1889 

Pattison  (pat'-I-son),  Dorothy  Wyndlow.  (Sister  Dora.)  English 

nurse _ 1832  1878 

Pattison,  Mark.  English  biographer _ _ ...1813  1884 

Pattison,  Thomas.  Rear-admiral,  United  States  Navy - 1822—1891 

Patton,  Jacob  Harris.  American  historian - - 1812  - 

Paul  I.,  Petrovitch.  Emperor  of  Russia.  Assassinated... . . 1754  1801 

Paul  I.  Pope.  Successor  of  Stephen  III - - - - 76? 

Paul  II.  Pope.  (Pietro  Barbo.) _ _ 1418—1471 

Paul  III.  Pope.  (Alessandro  Far nese.) _ _ ..1468  1549 

Paul  IV.  Pope.  (Giovanni  Pietro  Caraffa.) _ ..1476—1559 

Paul  V.  Pope.  (Camillo  Borghese.) _ _ 1552—4621 

Paul,  Vincent  de.  See  Vincent  de  Paul. 

Paul  Veronese.  See  Cagliabi,  Paolo. 

Paula,  Saint  Francis  of.  See  Francis  de  Paula. 

Paulding  (pawl  -ding),  Hiram.  American  rear-admiral . 1797—1878 

Paulding,  James  Kirke.  American  author  and  politician. . 1779—1860 

Paulding,  John.  One  of  the  captors  of  Major  Andrb _ 1758—1818 

Pauli  (pow’-le),  Georg  Reinhold.  German  historian _ 1823 — 1882 

Paulus  (pow-los),  Heinrich  Eberhard  Gottlob.  German  theo¬ 
logian _ _  _ 7761  1851 

Paulus  (paw  -lus),  Lucius  .Emilius.  (Macedonicus.)  Roman 

general - - - - - B-c-  228—  160 

Pausanius  (paw-sa'-nl-us).  Greek  traveler . . lived  180 

Pautllier  (pd-te-e),  Jean  Pierre  Guillaume.  French  orientalist.1801— 1873 


Born.  Died. 

Pauw,  van  (van  pow) ,  Comelis.  Dutch  writer . 1739—1799 

Pauwels  (pow'-els),  Ferdinand.  Belgian  painter.. . 1833  - 

Pax  ton,  Joseph,  Sir.  English  architect  and  horticulturist _ 1803—1865 

Payer  (pl'-er),  Julius.  Austrian  explorer _ _ 1842—1883 

Payn,  James.  English  novelist . . . . . . _ 1830—1898 

Payne,  John  Howard.  American  actor.  Author  of  Home,  Sweet 

Home .... . . 1792—1852 

Peabody  (pee  -bQd-I),  Andrew  Preston.  American  theologian  and 

editor . . . . .1811—1893/ 

Peabody,  George.  American  banker  and  philanthropist  in  London. 1795 — 1869 

Peacock  (pe’-kok),  Thomas  Love.  English  poet  and  novelist _ 1785 — 1866 

Peale  (pel),  Charles  'Wilson.  American  painter  and  naturalist 1741 — 1827 

Peale,  Rembrandt.  (Son.)  American  painter _ 1778—1860 

Pearce  (pers),  Zachary.  English  bishop  and  commentator _ 1690 — 1774 

Pearson  (per'-son),  John.  Bishop  of  Chester .  . ....1613—1686 

Pear’-y,  Robert  Edwin.  American  arctic  explorer _ 1854  - - 

Pecci  (pet'-ghe),  Gioachimo  ( jo-a-ke'-mo).  Pope  Leo  XIII _ 1810  - - 

Peck,  John  Mason.  American  Baptist  divine,  editor  and  author.. 1789 — 1858 
Pedro  (pe’-dro  or  pa'-dro)  (de  Alcantara)  I.  of  Brazil,  and  IV.  of 

Portugal . 1798—1834 

Pedro  (de  Alcantara)  II.  (Son.)  Last  emperor  of  Brazil _ 1825 — 1891 

Pecquet  (pe-ke  ),  Jean.  French  anatomist  and  writer _ 1622 — 1674 

Peel,  Robert,  Sir.  English  statesman _ _ _ _ ...1788 — 1850 

Peele  (pel),  George.  English  dramatist _ 1552 — 1598 

Pef  fer,  William  A.  Populist  United  States  senator.. . . 1831  - 

Peirce  (pers),  Benjamin.  American  mathematician . ...1809 — 1880 

Pelagius  (pc-la-ji-us).  Founder  of  Pelagianism _ lived  400 

Pelham  (pel'-am),  Henry,  Sir.  English  statesman . . . . 1694—1754 

Pelissier  (pe-le-se-e  ),  Aimable  Jean  Jacques,  Due  de  Malakoff. 

French  marshal,  and  governor-general  of  Algeria _ 1794—1864 

Pelletan  (pel-ton  ),  Pierre  Clbment  Eugene.  French  author _ 1813—1884 

Pelletier  (pel-te-6  ) ,  Bertrand.  French  chemist _ _ 1761—1797 

Pelletier,  Pierre  Joseph.  (Son.)  French  chemist.  Discoverer  of 

quinine _ 1788—1842 

Pellico  (pel'-le-ko),  Silvio.  Italian  poet  and  patriot _ _ 1788 — 1854 

Pelopidas  (pe-lop'-i-das).  Theban  general _ _ _ b.c. -  364 

Pelouze  (peh-loz  ),  Thbophile  Julcte.  French  chemist _ _ 1807 — 1867 

Pem  berton,  John  Clifford.  American  soldier  and  confederate 

general _ ...1814—1881 

Pendleton  (pen  -d’l-ton),  Edmund.  American  statesman _ 1721—1803 

Pendleton,  George  H.  American  politician _ 1825—1889 

Penn,  William.  English  Quaker.  Founder  of  Pennsylvania _ 1644—1718 

Pennant  (pen  -ant),  Thomas.  English  naturalist  and  antiquary.1726 — 1798 
Pennell  (pen'-gl),  Henry  Cliolmondely.  English  scientist  and 

author... _ _ _ _ _ — _ _ _ _ 1837  - 

Pepin  (pep -In).  (The  Short.)  King  of  the  Franks . . . ...7147-768 

Pepperell  (pep  -er-Il),  William,  Sir.  American  general _ 1696—1759 

Pepusch  (pa  -posh),  Johann  Christoph.  German  composer _ 1667—1752 

Pepys  (peps),  Samuel.  Author  of  Pepys  Diary _ _ _ 1632—1703 

Perceval  (per'-se-val),  Spencer.  Prime  minister  of  England. 

Assassinated _ _ _ _ _ _ 1762 — 1812 

Percier  (per-se-e  ),  Charles.  French  architect _ _ _ 1764—1838 

1  A'rcival  (per  -sl-v«il),  James  Gates.  American  geologist  and 

poet . . . . . . . . . . ...1795—1856 

Percy  (per  -Sl),  Henry.  (Hotspur.)  Slain  at  Shrewsbury _ 1364 — 1403 

Percy,  Thomas.  English  bishop,  scholar  and  writer _ 1729 — 1811 

Pereira  (per-a-r<i),  Jonathan.  English  physician  and  writer _ 1804—1853 

Pereire  (peh-rer  ),  Jacob  Emile  (b.  1800— d.  1875)  and  Isaac  (b. 

1806 — d.  1880) .  French  financiers,  brothers ;  founders  of  the 
Credit  Mobilier. 

Perez  (pa'-reth),  Antonio.  Spanish  statesman  _ _ 1539 — 1611 

Perez  (pa  -res),  Jos6  Joaquin.  President  of  Chile _ 1801  - 

Perez  Galdos  (pa'-reth  gal  -dos),  Benito.  Spanish  novelist _ 1845  - 

Pergolesi  (per-go-la’-se),  Giovanni  Battista.  Italian  composer. 1710— 1736 

Pericles  (per  -I-klez).  Athenian  statesman _ b.  c.  495?-  429 

Perier  (pe-re-e  ),  Casimir.  French  financier  and  statesman . 1777—1832 

Perier,  or  Casimir-Perier  (ka-ze-mer'-pe-re-e  ),  Auguste  Casi¬ 
mir  Victor  Laurent.  (Son.)  French  statesman _ 1811—1876 

Perier,  or  Casimir-Perier,  Paul  Pierre  Jean.  (Grandson.)  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  French  republic _ _ _ _ _ 1847  - 

Perkins  (per  -kinz),  Charles  Callahan.  American  art  critic . 1823—1886 

Perkins,  Elisha.  American  physician.  (Inventor  of  the  Metallic 

Tractors.) _ _ _ _ ...1741—1799 

Perkins,  George  Roberts.  American  mathematician _ _ ...1812—1876 

Perkins,  Jacob.  American  mechanician  and  inventor... . 1766—1849 

Perkins,  Justin.  American  missionary  in  Persia.. . ..1805—1869 

Perouse,  La.  See  La  Pekouse,  de.. . . . 1741—17891 

Perrault  (pe-ro  ),  Charles.  French  author. . . . . 1628—1703 


^  boy-  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
’  ’  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  d§L 


-cian,  -tian  =  sh^n. 
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Perrault,  Claude.  {Brother.)  French  architect . . ..  .1613—1688 

Perrin  (pe-ran  ),  Pierre.  French  dramatic  poet _ _ _ _  1680 

Perronet  (pe-ro-ne),  Jean  Rodolphe.  French  civil  engineer _ 1708—1794 

Per  ry,  Matthew  Calbraith.  American  naval  officer _ _ 1794—1858 

Perry,  Oliver  Hazard.  American  commodore... . . . 1785 — 1819 

Persigny,  de  (deh  per-r-se-nye),  Jean  Gilbert  Victor  do 

Fialin,  Due.  French  minister  of  state _ _ _ 1808—1872 

Persius  Flaccus  (per'-shl-us  flak’-usl,  Aulus.  Roman  satirical 

poet . . . . . .  34—  62 

Perty  (per-r'-te),  Joseph  Anton  Maximilian.  German  zoologist.  .1804—1884 
Perugino  II.  (el  pe-ro-je'-no),  true  name  {Pietro  Vannucci). 

Italian  painter . . . . . . . 1446—1524 

Peruzzi  (pe-rot'-se),  Baldassare  da  Siena.  Italian  architect _ 1481—1536 

Pe  ter  I.  Kingof  Aragon _ _ _ _ _  1104 

Peter  II . 1174—1213 

Peter  III.  {The  Great.) . _ . 1239—1285 

Peter  IV.  (1336-87.)  {The  Ceremonious.) _ _ _ 1317 — 1387 

Peter.  King  of  Castile.  {The  Cruel.) . 1319—1369 

Peter  I.  Czar  of  Russia.  {The  Great.) . 1672—1725 

Peter  II.  {Alexievitch.) . 1715—1730 

Peter  III.  {Feodorovitch.) _ 1728—1762 

Peter  I.  King  of  Portugal.  {TheSevere.) _ _ _ _ 1320 — 1367 

Peter  II.  Regent  (1667-83) ,  King  (1683-1706) . 1648—1706 

Peter  III.. . . . . . .  1786 

Peter  IV.  (1826,  Feb.  18-May  2),  I.  Emperor  of  Brazil  (1822-31) _ 1798—1834 

Peter  V.  King  of  Portugal _ _ 1837—1861 

Peter  the  Hermit.  Preacher  of  the  first  crusade. . 10507-1115 

Peter  Martyr  or  Vermigli  (ver-r-mel’-ye),  Pietro.  Italian 

theologian _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1500 — 1562 

Petermann  (pe'-ter-man),  August  Heinrich.  German  geogra¬ 
pher . 1822—1878 

Petermann,  Julius  Heinrich.  German  orientalist _ 1806—1876 

Peters  (pe  -ters),  Christian  August  Friedrich.  German  astrono¬ 
mer . 1806-1880 

Pe  terf,  Christian  Henry  Frederick.  German-American  astrono¬ 
mer. . . . . . . . .  1813—1880 

Peters  or  Peter,  Hugh.  English  preacher  and  politician.. . 1599 — 1660 

Petersen  (pe  -tgr-sgn),  Niels  Matthias.  Danish  philologist  and 

historian. _ _ _ 1791—1862 

Petigru  (pet’-I-gro),  James  Louis.  American  lawyer _ 17897-1863 

Petion  (pe-tg-dn  ),  Alexandre.  First  president  of  the  Republic  of 

Hayti _ 1770-1818 

Petion,  de  Villeneuve  (dgh  vel-nfiv  ),  J6r6me.  French  revolu¬ 
tionist..  _ 1753—1794 

Petit  (peh-te'  or  p’-te),  Jean  Louis.  French  surgeon _ , _ 1674 — 1750 

Petitot  (peh-te-td  ),  Jean.  Genevese  enamel  painter _ 1607—1691 

Petofi  (peh'-to-fe),  S&ndor.  Hungarian  patriot  and  poet _ 1823—1849? 

Pe  trarch,  Ital.  Petrarca  (p§-trar-r-ka),  Francesco.  Italian 

poet _ 1304—1374 

Petrie  (pe’-tre),  George.  Irish  archaeologist. . 1789—1866 

Pet  ty,  Sir  William.  English  political  economist... . . . .1623 — 1687 

Peucer  (pdi-tsgr),  Kaspar.  German  professor  of  medicine . 1525—1602 

Peutinger  (pdi’-ting-gr),  Konrad.  German  antiquary.. . 1465—1547 

Peyer  (pl-gr),  Johann  Konrad.  Swiss  anatomist _ _ 1653 — 1712 

Pfaff,  Christoph  Matthaus.  German  protestant  theologian... . 1686—1760 

Pfeiffer  (pflf-er),  Ida,  Madame.  German  traveler _ _ 1797—1858 

Phelps  (felps),  Almira  Hart  Lincoln.  American  teacher... . 1793—1884 

Phelps,  Elizabeth  Stuart.  American  authoress _ 1815—1852 

Phelps,  Elizabeth  Stuart.  {Daughter).  American  authoress . .1844  - 

Phidias  (fid  -I-as).  Famous  Greek  sculptor... _ _ b.  c.  4907-  432? 

Phll’Idor,  Francis  Andrew  Danican.  English  chess-player . ..1726—1795 

Philip  (f  II -Ip).  {King  Philip.)  Sachem  of  Pokanoket _ _ _ 1676 

Philip  II.  King  of  Macedon.  {Father  of  Alexander.) . b.  c.  382 —  336 

Philip  I.  Kingof  France.. . ...1052—1108 

Philip  II.  {Augustus.)  King  of  France _ _ _ 1165 — 1223 

Philip  III.  {The  Bold.)  King  of  France . 1245—1285 

Philip  IV.  {The  Fair.)  Kingof  France . . ..1268—1314 

Philip  V.  {The  Long.)  King  of  France.. . 1294—1322 

Philip  VI.,  of  Valois.  King  of  France . . 1293—1350 

Philip  II.  King  of  Spain . ; . . . 1527—1598 

Philip  IV.  King  of  Spain . . . 1605-1665 

Philip  V  (First  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.)  King  of  Spain. . .1683—1746 

Philip  the  Bold.  Duke  of  Burgundy . . 1342—1404 

Philip  the  Good.  Duke  of  Burgundy . . 1396—1467 

Philips  (fll’-Ips),  Ambrose.  English  dramatist  and  poet. . 16717-1749 

Phillimore  (fll’-I-mor),  John  George.  English  law  writer . 1809—1865 

Phillimore,  Sir  Robert  Joseph.  {Brother.)  English  lawyer. . 1810—1885 

Phillips  (ill  -ips),  Adelaide.  American  singer,  born  in  England. .1833— 1882 


fate,  fat,  fare,  simidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite, 


Born.  Died, 


Phillips,  John.  Scottish  portrait  painter . . . ...1822—1890 

Phillips,  John.  British  geologist. . . . . . ...1800—1874 

Phillips,  Wendell.  American  orator  and  abolitionist . .1811—1884 

Phillips,  William.  English  geologist  and  mineralogist . 1773—1828 

Philopaemen  (fIl-6-pe’-mgn).  Greek  general  and  statesman.. b.  c.  2527-  183 
Phips,  or  Phipps  (f  Ips),  Sir  William.  Governorof  Massachusetts.. 1651— 1695 

Phocion  (fo'-shl-on).  Athenian  statesman  and  general . b.  c.  4037-  317 

Photius  (f  o'-shl-ixs).  Patriarch  of  Constantinople - a.d.  8157-  891 

Physick  (flz'-ik),  Philip  Syng.  American  physician  and  surgeon. .1768 — 1837 

Pl  att,  Don.  American  journalist... . . . ...1829—1891 

Piatt,  John  James.  American  poet.. - - 1835  * - - 

Piazzi  (pe-at’-se),  Giuseppe.  Italian  astronomer - - - 1746—1826 

Picard  (pe-kar-r  ),  Jean.  French  astronomer _ _ 1620—1682 

Picard,  LouisBenoit.  French  dramatist _ _ _ 1769—1828 

Picard,  Louis  Joseph  Ernest  French  statesman . . . 1821—1877 

Piccini,  or  Piccinni  (pet-che’-ne),  Nicolb.  Neapolitan  composer, 1728— 1800 
Piccolomini  (plk-o-lo'-mg-ne),  Alessandro.  Italian  prelate  and 


writer _ - _ - _ 1508 — 1578 

Piccolomini,  Ottavio.  Austrian  general  of  Italian  origin . . 1599—1656 

Pichegru  (pesh-gru),  Charles.  French  general.. . . . 1761 — 1804 

Plch’lgr,  Aloys.  German  author . . . 1833—1874 

Pichler,  von  (fon  plch'-lgr),  Karoline  (von  Greiner).  German 

novelist _ 1769 — 1843 

Pickens  (plk'-gnz),  Andrew.  American  general _ 1739 — 1817 

Pickering  (pik  -er-ing),  John.  {Son.)  American  philologist  and 

jurist _ 1777—1846 

Pickering,  Timothy.  American  statesman.. . ...1745—1829 


Pickersgill  (plk'-erz-gll),  Frederick  Richard.  English  historical 


painter. . . . . ." _ _ — . . . 1820  - 

Pickett,  George  Edward.  American  soldier  and  Confederate  gen¬ 
eral  _ 1825 — 1875 

Pico  della  Mirandola  (pe  -ko'  del'-a  me-ran -d&-la).  Italian 

theologian _ _ _ _ _ _ _ - . 1463 — 1494 

Pictet  (pek-te),  Frangois  Jules.  Swiss  naturalist _ 18007-1872 

Pierce  (pers),  Franklin.  Fourteenth  President  of  the  United 


States _ _ _ 1804 — 1869 

Pierpont  (per'-pont),  John.  American  divine  and  poet... . 1785—1866 

Pierrepont  (per’-pont),  Edwards.  American  lawyer  and  United 

States  attorney-general - - - - - - 1817 — 1892 


Pierson  (per -son),  Abraham.  American  divine.  First  president 

of  Yale  college.. _ _ _ 1641 — 1707 

Pigault-Lebrun  (pe-go'-lgh-bruh),  Charles  Antoine  Guillaume 
{originally  Pigault  de  l’Epinoy— le  pe-nwa  ).  French  nov¬ 
elist . . 1753—1835 

Pignotti  (pen-yot’-e),  Lorenzo.  Italian  poet  and  historian _ 1739 — 1812 

Pike  (pik),  Albert.  American  poet,  editor,  and  soldier _ _ 1809 — 1891 

Pike,  Zebulon  Montgomery.  American  general  and  explorer _ 1779 — 1813 

Pilatre  de  Rozier  (pe  -latr’  dghro-ze-e  ),  Jean  Frangois.  French 

aeronaut _ _ _ _ _ _  _ _ _ 1756 — 1785 

Pil  low,  Gideon  Johnson.  American  soldier  and  confederate  gen¬ 
eral  . 1806—1878 

Piloty,  von  (fon  pe'-lo-te),  Karl  Theodor.  German  painter . 1826—1886 

Pinch  back,  P.  B.  S.  American  negro  politician  and  register  of 

United  States  treasury _ _ _ _ 1837  — 

Pinckney  (plnk  -nl),  Charles.  American  statesman . . .1758—1824 

Pinckney,  Charles  Cotesworth.  American  soldier  and  statesman,  1746—1825 
Pinckney,  Thomas.  {Brother.)  American  general  and  diplomat¬ 


ist . . . . . 1750-1828 

Pindar  (pln'-dur),  Greek  lyric  poet.. . . . . . b.  c.  5207-  440? 

Pindemonte  (pln-de-mon'-te),  Ippolito.  Italian  poet . 1753—1828 

Pinel  (pe-nel  ),  Philippe.  French  physician  for  the  insane . ..1745—1826 


Pinelli  (pe-nel’-e),  Bartolommeo.  Painter  and  etcher  at  Rome.. 17817-1835? 

Pingre  (pan-gre),  Alexandre  Gui.  French  astronomer _ 1711 — 1796 

Pink  erton,  Allan.  Scottish- American  detective _ _ _ 1858—1884 

Pinkerton,  John.  Scottish  historian  and  antiquary _ 1758—1826 

Pink  ney,  William.  American  lawyer,  orator,  and  statesman _ 1764—1822 

Pinzon  (pen-thon  ),  Martin  Alonso.  Spanish  navigator  with  Co¬ 
lumbus. . . . . . . . . .  1493 

Pinzon,  Vicente  Yanez.  {Brother.)  Commander  of  the  Nina _ aft.  1523 

Piombo,  del  (del  pe-om’-bo),  Fra  Sebastiano.  {Luciano.)  Italian 

painter _ _ _ _ ...1485—1547 

Piozzi  (pe-ot -see,  or  pe-oz'-I),  Mrs.  (Esther  Lynch  Salusbury.) 

{Mrs.  Thrale.)  English  authoress _ _ _ _ 1739 — 1821 

Piranesi  (pe-ra-ne  -§e),  Giovanni  Battista.  Italian  engraver.. .1720 — 1778 

Piron  (pe-ron  ),  Alexis.  French  dramatist  and  poet _ 1689—1773 

Pisano  (pe-§a'-no),  Nicola.  Italian  architect  and  sculptor _ 12007-1278? 

Pisistratus  (pi-sis  -tra-tus).  Athenian  ruler  or  tyrant . b.  c.  612?-  527 

Pithou  (pe-to  ),  Pierre.  French  jurist  and  writer . . . . 1539—1596 

camgl,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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Born.  Died. 

Pitman  (pit-man),  Isaac.  English  inventor  of  phonography _ 1813—1897 

Pitt,  William,  first  Earl  of  Chatham.  ( The  Great  Commoner.) 

English  statesman . . . . . . 1708—1778 

Pitt,  William.  {Son.)  English  statesman  and  chancellor _ 1759—1806 

Pius  (pi  -us.)  Italian  Pio  (pe'-o)  I.  Saint.  Pope.. . .  90?-  157 

Pius II.  Eneo  Sylvio  Piccolomini _ _ _ _ _ ...1405—1464 

Pius  III.  Francis  Todeschini  Piccolomini. . . . . . ..1439—1503 

Pius  IV.  Gianangelo  de’  Medici . 1499—1565 

Pius  V.,  Saint.  Michele  Gliislieri . 1504—1572 

Pius  VI.  Gianangelo  Braschi.. _ _ _ _ _ 1717—1799 

Pius  VII.  Gregorio  Barnaba  Luigi  Chiaramonti . . 1742 — 1823 

Pius  VIII.  Castiglione . . . . . ..1761—1830 

Pius  IX.  Giovanni  Maria  Mastai-Ferretti. . .1792—1878 

Pius  X,  Giuseppe  Sarto .  . 1835  — - 

Pizarro  (pe-zar’-o;  Span,  pe-thar-o),  Francisco.  Conqueror  of 

Peru _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ : . ..14757-1541 

Pizarro,  Gonzalo.  {Brother.)  Spanish  governor  of  Quito _ 15067-1548 

Planche  (plon-she),  James  Robinson.  English  dramatist _ 1796—1880 

Planck  (plank),  Gottlieb  Jakob.  German  church  historian _ 1751 — 1833 

Plantagenet  (plan-taj  -e-net).  F amous  family  of  English  kings.  .1154 — 1485 

Pla  to.  Greek  philosopher _ _ _ b.  c.  4297-  348? 

Platof  (pla'-tof),  Matvei  Ivanovitch,  Count.  Hetman  of  the 

Cossacks.. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 17607-1818 

Plautus  (plaw'-tus),  Marcus  Accius,  or  Attius.  Roman  dramatic 

writer . . . . . . . . . B.  c.  2547-  184 

Play  fair,  John.  Scottish  physicist _ _ _ 1748—1819 

Playfair,  Lyon.  English  chemist _ 1819—1898 

Pleasonton  (plez -on-ton),  Alfred.  American  general . . 1824—1897 

Pleyel  (pli'-ol),  Ignaz.  German  composer... _ _ _ _ 1757—1831 

Plin  y  (or,  Ca  ius  Plin  ius  Secun  dus.)  {The  Elder.)  Roman 

naturalist _ _ _ _ _ _ _  23 —  79 

Pliny  (or  Ca  ius  Plin  ius  Csecil  ius  Secun  dus.)  {TheYounger.) 

{Nephew.)  Latin  author  and  orator . . . .  617-  115? 

Plotinus  (plo-ti’-nus).  Grecian-Egyptian  philosopher _ _  2047-  270? 

Pluche  (plush),  No6l  Antoine,  Abb6.  French  naturalist  and 

writer _ 1688—1761 

Plumier  (plu-me-e  ),  Charles.  French  botanist  and  writer . 1646—1704 

Plunk  ett,  William  Conyngham,  Baron.  Irish  judge  and  orator _ 1764—1854 

Plu  tarch.  Greek  biographer  and  moralist . . .  497-  120? 

Pocahontas  (po-kg,-hon'-t6,S).  Daughter  of  Powhatan,  Indian 

chief . ...15957-1617 

Poccetti  (pot-chet-e),  or  Bernardino  Barbatel  li.  Italian 

painter _ ...1542—1612 

Po'COCk,  Edward.  English  divine  and  orientalist . . 1604 — 1691 

Podiebrad  (pod-ye  -brad),  George.  King  of  Bohemia . 1420—1471 

Poe  (p5),  Edgar  Allan.  American  poet  and  romance  writer _ 1809—1849 

Poerio  (po-e  -re-6),  Carlo,  Baron.  Neapolitan  politician . 1803—1867 

Poggendorff  (pog'-en-dor-rf),  Johann  Christian.  German  phy¬ 
sicist . - . . . 1796-1877 

Poggio  Bracciolini  (poj  -6  brat-gho-le  -ne),  Giovanni  Fran¬ 
cesco.  Italian  philologist,  antiquary,  and  historian _ _ 13807-1459 

Poindexter  (pdin'-deks-ter),  George.  American  lawyer  and 

statesman _ 1779 — 1853 

Poinsett  (pdin-set),  Joel  Roberts.  American  statesman _ 1779 — 1851 

Poirson  (pwar-r-son),  Auguste  Simon  JeanChrysostome.  French 

historian _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1795 — 1871 

Poisson  (pwa-s6n),  Sim6on  Denis.  French  mathematician _ 1781—1840 

Pole,  Reginald.  English  cardinal  and  archbishop  of  Canterbury.. 1500 — 1558 
Polevoi  (po-leh-vdl  ),  Nikolai  Alexievitch.  Russian  journalist. .1796— 1846 
Poli  (po  -le),  Giuseppe  Saverio.  Italian  naturalist  and  physiolo¬ 
gist . 1746-1825 

Polignac,  de  (deh  po-len-yak  ),  Auguste  Jules  Armand  Mario, 

Prince.  French  minister  of  state _ _ — . 1780 — 1847 

Polignac,  de,  Melchior.  French  cardinal  and  diplomatist.. . 1661—1742 

Politian  (po-lish’-l-an),  Angelo.  Italian  classical  scholar  and 

poet - , -  H54  1191 

Polk  (pok),  James  Knox.  Eleventh  President  of  the  United 

States . . 1795-1849 

Polk,  Leonidas.  Bishop  and  confederate  general . . . 1806—1864 

Pol  lard,  Josephine.  American  authoress.. . 1842—1892 

Pol  lio,  Caius  Asinius.  Roman  author  and  orator .  B.  C.  76—4  A.  d. 

Pol  lock,  Sir  George.  British  field-marshal . . . ...1786 — 1872 

Pollock,  Walter  Herries.  English  historian . .1850  - 

Pollbk,  Robert.  Scottish  poet . . 1799—1827 

Po  15,  Marco.  Venetian  traveler . .  .12527-1324? 

P51yb  Ius.  Greek  historian . . . . . . . b.  c.  2047-  122? 

Polycarp  (pol-l-karp),  Saint.  Bishop  of  Smyrna  and  martyr -  807-  169? 

polycletus  (pol-l-klee  -tus).  Greek  architect  and  sculptor. .lived  425  b.  c. 


Born.  Died. 

Polygnotus  (pol-ig-no-tus).  Greek  painter _ _ _ B.  c.  4907-  425? 

Pombal,  de  (de  pom-bal  ),  Sebastiao  Jos6  do  Carvalho,  Marquis. 

Count  of  Oeyras.  Portuguese  statesman . . . . 1699 — 1782 

Pompadour,  de  (d$h  pon-pa-d6r  ),  Jeanne  Antoinette  Poisson, 

Marchioness.  Mistress  of  Louis  XV _ _ _ 1721—1764 

Pompei  (pom-p@  -e),  Girolamo.  Italian  Hellenist  and  translator  .  1731— 1788 
Pom  pey  the  Great.  {Cneius  Pompeius  Magnus.)  Roman  gen¬ 
eral _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ b.  c.  106—  48 

Ponce  (p5n’-the),  Pedro.  Spanish  Benedictine.  First  to  teach  the 

dumb  to  converse _ _ 1520 — 1584 

Ponce  de  Leon  (pon  -the  de  leon' ;  Anglicized  pons  de  le-on), 

Juan.  Spanish  discoverer  of  Florida _ 1460—1521 

Poncelet  (pons-le  ),  Jean  Victor.  French  engineer  and  geometer. 1788— 1867 

Pond,  Enoch.  American  Congregational  divine  and  author . ..1791 — 1882 

Pond,  John.  English  astronomer  royal.. . . . . . . 1767 — 1836 

Poniatowski  (po-ne-a-tov  -ske),  J6zef  Antoni.  Polish  prince 

and  marshal  of  France . . . . . . . . .1762 — 1813 

Pons  (pon),  Jean  Louis.  French  astronomer . . . . 1761 — 1831 

Ponsard  (pon-sar-r  ),  Francois.  French  dramatic  poet _ _ 1814 — 1867 

Ponson  du  Terrail,  de  (deh  pon-s5n'  dii  ter-ra'-y’))  Pierre 

Alexis,  Viscount.  French  novelist _ _ _ 1829 — 1871 

Pontano  (pon-ta  -no),  Giov.  Gioviano.  Italian  author  and  states¬ 
man  _ _ _ 1426 — 1503 

Pontchartrain,  de  (deh  pon-shar-tran),  Louis  Ph61ypeaux, 

Comte.  French  minister  of  state.. _ _ _ 1643 — 1727 

Ponte,  da  (da  pon'-t§),  Giovanni.  Italian  architect _ 1512 — 1597 

Pontiac  (pon’-tl-ak).  Chief  of  the  Ottawa  Indians. . ...17207-1769 

Pontmartin,  de  (deh  pon-mar-tan),  Armand  Augustin  Joseph 

Marie.  French  critic  and  writer _ 1811 — 1890 

Pontoppidan  (pon-top  -1-dan),  Erik.  Danish  antiquary  and  his¬ 
torian _ _ _ _ _ 1698 — 1764 

Pontormo,  da  (da  pon-tor  -m5).  {Jacopo  Carrucci.)  Florentine 

painter _ 1494 — 1558 

Poole  (pol),  John.  English  dramatist  and  author _ 17877-1872 

Poole,  Paul  Falconer.  English  historical  painter . . . . 1810 — 1879 

Poole,  William  Frederick.  American  librarian _ 1821 — 1894 

Poore  (por),  Benjamin  Perley.  American  journalist _ _ 1820—1887 

Pope,  Alexander.  English  poet  and  critic. _ _ 1688 — 1744 

Pope,  Franklin  Leonard.  American  electrical  engineer _ 1840  - 

Pope,  John.  American  naval  officer _ _ _ 1798—1876 

Pope,  John.  Major-general  U.  S.  army _ _ _ 1822—1892 

Popham  (pop -am),  John,  Sir.  English  judge... _ _ 1531—1607 

Poppig  (pop'-igch),  Eduard  Friedrich.  German  traveler  and 

naturalist . . . . . . . . 1798 — 1868 

Pordenone  II  (el  por-de-no  -ne),  or  Licinio  (le-§he  -ne-o), 

Giovanni  Antonio.  {Regillo.)  Italian  painter . . . ...1483—1539 

Porphyry  (por'-fl-ri).  Greek  philosopher  and  writer _  234—  304 

Porpora  (por'-po-ra),  Nicolb.  Italian  composer . . ...1688—1767 

Por  son  (por  -son),  Richard.  English  Greek  scholar  and  critic.  ..1759— 1808 
Porta,  della  (del -la  por  -ta),  Giacomo.  Italian  architect  and 

sculptor _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1535 — 1600 

Porta,  della,  Giambattista.  Italian  physicist _ _ 1538 — 1615 

Portaels  (por  -tals),  Jean  Francois.  Belgian  painter . . 1818 — 1895 

Portal  (por-tal  ),  Antoine,  Baron.  French  anatomist  and  physi¬ 
cian . 1742—1832 

Portalis  (por-ta-les  ),  Jean  Etienne  Marie  French  jurist  and 

statesman _ _ _ _ _ _ 1745 — 1807 

Portalis,  Joseph  Marie,  Count.  French  statesman _ 1778 — 1858 

Porter  (por -ter),  David.  American  commodore.. _ _ 1780 — 1843 

Porter,  David  Dixon.  {Son  of  David  Porter.)  American  ad¬ 
miral _ 1814 — 1891 

Porter,  Fitz  John.  {Nephew  of  David  Porter.)  Am.  general _ 1822  - 

Porter,  Horace.  American  general,  writer  and  diplomatist _ 1837  - 

Porter,  Jane.  English  novelist.  (Author  of  Thaddeus  of  War¬ 
saw.) _ _ _  . . . . . . 1776—1850 

Porter,  Noah.  American  metaphysician.  President  of  Yale  Col¬ 
lege  . . . . . . 1811—1892 

Porter,  Thomas  Conrad.  American  botanist _ _ 1822 — 1901 

Porus  (p5 -rus).  King  of  India . . . b.  c. -  317 

Posidonius  (pos-I-do'-ni-us).  Greek  stoic  philosopher . b.  c.  136—  51? 

Postel  (pos-tel  ),  Guillaume.  French  orientalist  and  visionary.. 1510— 1581 
Potemkin  (po-tem'-kln ;  Buss.  pron.  pot-yom'-kin),  Gregori 

Alexandrovitch,  Prince.  Russian  field-marshal _ 1736 — 1791 

Potocki  (po-tots'-ke),  Stanislas  Kostka,  Count.  Polish  states¬ 
man  _ 1767  — 1821 

Pott,  August  Friedrich.  German  philologist _ _ _ 1802 — 1887 

Pott,  Percival.  English  surgeon . . . . . . ..1713 — 1788 

Pot  ter,  Alonzo.  American  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop_ 1800 — 1865 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  (jell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 

-cian,  -tian  =  sh&n.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bcl,  del. 
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Potter,  Cipriani.  English  composer  and  pianist . . ..1792—1871 

Potter,  de,  Louis  Joseph  Antoine.  Belgian  historian . . 1786—1859 

Potter,  Paulus.  Dutch  painter  of  ' animals _ _ 1625—1654 

Pouchet  (po-she  ),  F61ix  Archim&de.  French  naturalist  and  physi¬ 
ologist  . . . . . . . . . .1800—1872 

Fougin  (po-zhan  ),  Arthur  Frangois  Auguste  Paraisse-Pougin. 

French  writer  on  music... . . . . . . 1834  - — - 

Pouillet  (po-ye'),  Claude  Servais  Matthias.  French  physicist. ..1791 — 1868 
Poujoulat  (po-zho-la),  Jean  Joseph  Frangois.  French  histo¬ 
rian  . . . . . . 1808—1880 

Pounds,  John.  English  philanthropist.  Founder  of  ragged 

schools _ _ _ _ _ 1766 — 1839 

Pourtales,  de  (deh  por-ta-l§  ),  Louis  Frangois.  Swiss  natural¬ 
ist  in  America . . . . . . . . 1824 — 1880 

Poussin  (po-san  ), Nicolas.  French  historical  painter _ 1594 — 1665 

Powell  (pow-el),  Baden.  English  philosopher  and  geometri¬ 
cian . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1796—1860 

Powell,  John  Wesley.  American  geologist  and  ethnologist _ 1834 — 1902 

Power  (pdw  -er),  Tyrone.  Irish  actor. _ _ 1795 — 1841 

Powers  (pow'-erz),  Hiram.  American  sculptor _ 1805—1873 

Powhatan  (pow-ha  tan  ).  Indian  chief.  ( Father  of  Poca¬ 
hontas.) . 15507-1618 

Pownall  (pow  -nal)i  Thomas.  English  antiquary  and  colonial 

governor _ _ _ _ _ _ .1 _ 1720 — 1805 

Poynter  (pdin -ter),  Edward  John.  English  painter _ 1836  - 

Pozzo  di  Borgo  (pot  -so  de  bor-go),  Carlo  Andrea,  Count.  Rus¬ 
sian  diplomatist . . . . . . . . . ...1764 — 1842 

Pradier  (pra-de-e  ),  Jean  Jacques.  French  sculptor _ 1792 — 1852 

Prado  (pra -do).  Mariano  Ignacio.  President  of  Peru _ 1826  - 

Pradt,  de  (dgh  prat),  Dominique  Dufour,  Abb6.  French  diplo¬ 
matist  and  political  writer _ _ _ 1759 — 1837 

Praed  (prad),  Wintlirop  Macworth.  English  lawyer  and  poet _ 1802—1839 

Pram  Christian  Henriksen.  Danish  poet _ 1756—1822 

Praslin,  de  (dgh  pra-lah  ),  C6sar  Gabriel,  Count  de  Choiseul 

(shwa-zul  ),  Due.  French  statesman... . . 1712 — 1785 

Prati  (pra’-te),  Giovanni.  Italian  lyric  poet . . . . ..1815—1884 

Pratt  (prat),  Enoch.  American  philanthropist . . . . 1808  - - 

Pratt,  Orson.  Mormon  apostle  and  scholar . . . 1811—1881 

Praxiteles  (praks-It  -e-lez).  Greek  sculptor... . lived,  b.  c.  360 

Preble  (preb  -1),  Edward.  American  commodore . . 1761—1807 

Preble,  George  Henry.  American  naval  officer _ _ 1816 — 1885 

Prentice  (pren  -tis),  George  Denison.  American  journalist  and 

poet _ ,..1802 — 1870 

Prentiss,  Benjamin  Mayberry.  American  general . . . 1819—1901 

Prentiss,  Sergeant  Smith.  American  lawyer  and  orator . .1808 — 1850 

Pres  cott,  George  Bartlett.  American  electrician _ _ _ 1830  - — - 

Prescott,  William,  Colonel.  American  Revolutionary  officer _ 1726 — 1795 

Prescott,  William  Hickling.  {Grandson.)  American  historian. ..1796—1859 
Pressense,  de  (dgh  pra-son-sa).  Edmond  D6hoult.  French 

Protestant  divine  and  pulpit  orator _ 1824 — 1891 

Preti  (pre  -te),  Mattia.  {II  Calabrese.)  Italian  painter _ 1613 — 1699 

Preuss  (prdis),  Johann  David  Erdmann.  German  historian _ 1785 — 1868 

Prevost  (preh-vo),  George,  Sir.  English  general _ 1767 — 1816 

Prevost  (pre-vo),  Louis  Constant.  French  geologist _ 1787 — 1856 

Prevost,  Pierre.  Swiss  natural  philosopher . . ...1751 — 1839 

Prevost  d’Exiles  (pre-vo'  deg-zel  ),  Antoine  Frangois.  {Abb6 

Privost.)  French  novelist _ 1697 — 1763 

Prevost-Paradol  (pre-vo  pa-ra-dol  ),  Lucien  Anatole.  French 

orator  and  writer . ...1829—1870 

Price,  Bonamy.  English  economist _ _ _ 1807 — 1888 

Price,  Richard.  British  divine  and  philosopher.. _ _ 1723 — 1791 

Price,  Sterling.  American  Confederate  general _ 1809—1867 

Prich  ard,  James  Cowles.  English  ethnologist  and  physiologist.. 1786 — 1848 

Prideaux  (prid’-o),  Humphrey.  English  divine  andhistorian _ 1648—1724 

Priess  nltz,  Vincenz.  German  originator  of  hydropathy... . .1790 — 1851 

Priest  ley,  Joseph.  English  divine  and  philosopher.. . . 1733 — 1804 

Prim  (prem),  Juan,  Count  of  Reus,  and  Marquis  de  los  Castillejos. 

Spanish  general _ _ _ 1814 — 1870 

Primaticcio  (pre-ma-tet-gho),  Francesco.  Italian  fresco  painterl504 — 1570 

Prime,  Samuel  Ireneeus.  American  divine,  editor,  and  author _ 1812 — 1885 

Prime,  William  Cowper.  {Brother.)  American  journalist  and 

author - - - - - - - - - 1825  - 

Prince,  Henry.  American  general. _ _ _ _ 1811  - 

Pringle  (pring  gl),  Thomas.  Scottish  poet _ _ _ 1789 — 1834 

Prior  (pri’-or),  Matthew.  English  poet  and  diplomatist _ 1664 — 1721 

Priscian  (prlsh'-I-an).  Roman  grammarian _ _ _ _ lived  525? 

Pro  bus,  Marcus  Aurelius.  Roman  emperor. . .  235?-  282 

Procaccini  (pro-kat-ghe-ne),  Giulio  Cesare.  Bolognese  painter. 1548 — 1626 


Born.  Died. 

Procida,  di  (de  pro  -ghe-da),  Giovanni.  Sicilian  patriot _ 1225—1303? 

Proclus  (prb'-klus).  Greek  philosopher . . . . . 412 —  485 

Procopius  (pro-ko-pl-us).  Byzantine  historian . .  500—  565 

Procter  (prok'-ter),  Adelaide  Anne.  English  poetess . ...1825 — 1864 

Procter,  Bryan  Waller.  {Barry  Cornwall.)  English  poet... . 1787—1874 

Proctor  (prok'-tor),  Richard  Anthony.  English  astronomer - 1837—1888 

Prony,  de  (dell  pro-ne  ),  Gaspard  Clair  Frangois  Marie  Riche, 

Baron.  French  mathematician  and  engineer.. . . . 1755—1839 

Propertius  (pro-per'-shi-us),  Sextus  Aurelius.  Roman  poet  b.  c.  50?-b.  C.12 
Protagoras  (pro-tag -O-ras).  Ancient  Greek  philosopher  and 

sophist _ _ _ _ _ b.  c.  480?-  411? 

Protogenes  (pro-toj’-e-nez).  Painter  of  Rhodes . . . b.  c.  360—  300 

Proudhon  (pro-don  ),  Jean  Baptiste  Victor.  French  jurist - 1758—1838 

Proudhon,  Pierre  Joseph.  French  socialist  and  political  writer..  1809— 1865 

Prout,  Samuel.  English  painter  in  water-colors.. . . . 1783 — 1852 

Provoost  (pro  -vost),  Samuel.  First  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop 

of  New  York _ _ _ _ _ 1742 — 1815 

Prud  hon  (prii  -doh  ),  Pierre  Paul.  French  historical  painter.. .1758 — 1823 
Prynne  (prin),  William.  English  Puritan  writer  and  antiquary. 1600— 1669 

Pry  or,  Roger  A.  American  lawyer  and  Confederate  general. . 1828  - 

Ptolemy  (tol'-e-ml)  I.  {Soter.)  Founder  of  the  dynasty  of 

Greok  kings  of  Egypt _ _ _ _ B.  c.  367?-  285 

Ptolemy,  Claudius.  Greek-Egyptian  astronomer  and  geographer,  lived  150 

Puf  fgndorf,  Samuel,  Baron.  German  jurist  and  publicist _ 1632—1694 

Puget  (pii-zhe  ),  Pierre.  French  sculptor _ 1622 — 1694 

Pugin  (pu  -jin),  Augustin  Welby  Northmore.  English  architect.. 1812— 1852 
Pujol  (pii-zhol  ),  Alexandre  Denis  Abel  de.  (Abel  de  Pujol. 

Alexandre  Denis.)  French  painter _ _ _ ...1787 — 1861 

Pulaski  (pu-las'-ke),  Casimir,  Count.  Polish  patriot  and  Amer¬ 
ican  general _ 1748 — 1779 

Pulci  (pdl'-ghe),  Luigi.  Florentine  poet _ _ 1431—1487? 

Pulitzer  (pu'-llt-ser),  Joseph.  American  journalist _ 1847  - 

Pullman  (pgl  -mAn),  George  Mortimer.  American  palace-car 

inventor _ _ _ _ _ _ ...1831—1897 

Pulszky  (pol-ske),  Ferencz  Aurel.  Hungarian  patriot  and 

author _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1814  — - 

Pulteney  (pult'-nl),  William,  Earl  of  Bath.  English  statesman.  1682— 1764 
Pumpelly  (pum-pel-I),  Raphael.  American  geologist  and 

author . . . . . . . . 1837  — - 

Purcell  (pur'-sel),  Henry.  English  composer... _ _ 1658 — 1695 

Pusey  (pu'-zl),  Edward  Bouverie.  English  divine.  Founder  of 

Puseyism . . . . . . . 1800 — 1882 

Pushkin  (posh  -kin),  Alexander  Sergeievitch.  Russian  poet _ 1799 — 1837 

Put  nam,  Frederick  Ward.  American  archaeologist  and  anthro¬ 
pologist _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1839  - 

Putnam,  Israel.  American  general  and  Indian  fighter _ _ 1739 — 1790 

Putnam,  Rufus.  American  general  and  surveyor-general  United 

States . ...1738—1824 

Pye,  Henry  James.  English  member  of  parliament  and  poet- 

laureate _ _ _ _ _ 1745 — 1813 

Pym,  John.  British  orator  and  statesman . . . . 1584—1643 

Pyr  rhus.  King  of  Epirus _ b.  c.  318— b.  c.  272 

Pythag  oras.  Founder  of  the  Pythagorean  system  of  philosophy. 

Born  in  Samos _ _ _ _ _ _ b.  c.  600?-b.  c.  5357 

Q. 


Quack'enbush,  Stephen  Platt.  American  naval  officer . 1823  - 

Quade,  Michael  Frederick.  German  scholar _ _ _ _ 1682—1757 

Quadratiis.  Christian  apologist . . . . . . lived  126 

Quad  rlo,  Francis  Xavier.  Italian  Jesuit  and  critic . . . 1695—1756 

Quaglio  (qwal  -yo),  Angelo.  Italian  scene-painter . . 1778?-1815 

Quaglio,  Dominic.  Italian  architectural  painter . . . . 1786—1837 

Quaglio,  Joseph.  Italian  scene-painter  and  decorator . 1747—1828 

Quaglio,  Julius.  Italian  scene-painter _ _ _ _ _ _  1800 

Quaglio,  Lorenzo.  Italian  architectin  Germany.. . 1730—1804 

Quain,  Jones,  M.  D.  Irish  anatomist  and  writer _ _ _ _ _  1865 

Quaini  (qwl  -ne) ,  Francis.  Italian  architectural  painter . 1611—1680 

Quaini,  Louis.  {Son.)  Historical  painter _ _ 1643—1717 

Quanz,  John  Joachim.  German  composer _ _ _ 1697 — 1773 

Quarenghi  (qwar-ren'-ge),  James.  {Cavaliere.)  Italian  archi¬ 
tect . . . . . . . ...1744—1817 

Quarles  (kworlz), Francis.  English  poet _ _ ...1592—1644 

Quatrefages  de  Breau,  de  (deh  catr-r-fazh  dg  br-ro) ,  Jean  Louis 

Armand . . . . . . . . _ . 1810—1892 


Quatremere  (katr-r-mar-r),  Stephen  Mark.  French  oriental¬ 


ist _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1782—1857 

fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rOle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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Born.  Died. 

Quatremere  de  Quincy,  Anthony  Chrysostom.  French  archseolo- 

jgist— . . . . . ... . . 1755 — 1849 

Quay,  Matthew  Stanley.  American  journalist  and  U.  S.  senator  _  1833—1904 

Queen,  Walter  W.  American  naval  officer _ 1824—1893 

Queen§  berry,  William  Douglas,  fourth  Duke  of.  Scottish  peer..  1724 ?-1810 

Quek'ett,  John.  English  microscopist _ __ _ _ 1815 — 1861 

Quel  llnus  or  Quellyn,  Erasmus.  Dutch  painter.... . . 1607—1678 

Quellinus,  John  Erasmus.  (Son.)  Painter  of  history _ 1629 — 1715 

Quer  y  Martinez  (kar-r  e  mar-r-te'-neth),  Joseph.  Spanish 

botanist . . . . . . . . . 1695—1764 

Querard  (ke-rar-r'),  Joseph  Mary.  French  bibliographer _ 1795 — 1865 

Quesnay  (ke-ne),  Francis.  French  physician  and  political  econ¬ 
omist . .1 . . . . . 1694—1774 

Quesnel  (kernel),  Pasquier.  French  Jansenist  divine  and  author, 1634 — 1719 

Quetif  (keh-tef  ),  James.  French  Dominican.  Writer . ...1618—1698 

Quevedo  y  Villegas,  de  (de-ke  ve'-tho  e  vel-ye-gas),  Francis 

Gomez.  Spanish  satirist _ 1580 — 1645 

Quick,  John.  English  comic  actor _ _ _ 1748—1831 

Quillett  (ke-ye  ),  Claude,  of  Chinon.  (Calvidns  Lcetus.)  French- 

Latin  poet _  _ 1602 — 1661 

Quin,  Edward.  English  actor  and  dramatist.. _ _ — —  1823 

Quin,  James.  English  actor _ _ _ 1693 — 1766 

Quinault  (ke-no  ),  Jeanne  Frangoise.  (La  Cadette.)  French 

comic  actress _ 17001-1783 

Quinault,  Philip.  French  dramatic  poet _ _ _ ..1635 — 1688 

Quinby,  Isaac  Ferdinand.  American  mathematician  and  gen¬ 
eral _ _ _ _ _ _ 1821 - 

Quin  gey,  Thomas  de.  See  De  Quincey _ _ 1785—1859 

Quin  cy,  Josiah,  Jr.  American  lawyer,  orator  and  political 

writer _ _ 1744 — 1775 

Quincy,  Josiah.  \Son.)  American  statesman _ _ 1772 — 1864 

Quincy,  Quatremfere  de.  See  Quatbek&ke  de  Quincy . . 1755—1849 

Quinette  (ke-net),  Nicholas  Marie.  French  politician. . :... 1762—1821 

Quintana  (ken-ta-na),  Manuel  Joseph.  Spanish  poet  and 

patriot _ 1772 — 1857 

Quintil  ian.  Roman  rhetorician. _ _  _ _ _  42—  118? 

Quin  tus  Cur  tius.  Roman  historian _ _ _ _ lived  a.  d.  30. 

Quirini,  or  Querini  (kwe-re  -ne),  Angelo  Maria.  Cardinal.  Ital¬ 
ian  historian _ 1680 — 1755 

Quita  (ke  -ta),  Domingos  dos  Reis.  Portuguese  poet - 1728—1770 

Quitman,  John  Anthony.  American  general _ _ _ _ 1799 — 1858 

K. 

Raaf  (raf),  Anton.  German  tenor  singer.. . . . . . .1714—1797 

Raba  nus  Maurus  (ra-ba’-nos  mow'-rps).  German  theologian.  776?-  856 
Rabelais  (ra-beh-le),  Frangois.  French  physician,  philosopher 

and  satirist _ _ — - - - - 14951-1553? 

Rachel  (ra-shel  ),  Elizabeth  Rachel  F61ix.  Fr.  tragic  actress - 1820—1858 

Rachel  (rach  -el),  Joachim.  German  satirical  poet . 1618—1669 

Racine  (ra-sen  ),  Jean.  French  dramatic  poet... . . . 1639—1699 

Racine,  Louis.  (Son.)  French  poet  and  critic . . . ...1692—1763 

Radcliffe  (rad -klif),  Ann.  English  novelist - 1764—1823 

Radcliffe,  John.  Eng.  physician.  Founder  of  Radcliffe  Library 

at  Oxford - - - 1650  1714 

Radetzky  (ra-dets'-ke),  Joseph  Wenzel,  Count.  Austrian  gen¬ 
eral _ _  _ - . ----- . - . 1766-1858 

Radford,  William.  American  naval  officer... - - 1825 

Rae,  John,  M.  D.  British  arctic  explorer . . . . . 1786—1873 

Raeburn  (ra  -burn).  Sir  Henry.  Scottish  portrait  painter . ...1756—1823 

Raffaelle  (ra-fa-el-e).  See  Raphael. 

Raffles  (raf-flz),  Sir  Thomas  Stamford.  English  naturalist  and 

statesman - - - - - H®1  1-“® 

Rafn,  Carl  Christian.  Danish  antiquary - - - 1795— 1S64 

Rag  l<in,  Fitzroy  James  Henry  Somerset,  Baron.  English  general.1788  1855 
Ragnar,  or  Ragnar  Lodbrok  (rag  -nar  lod'-brok),  or  Regner. 

Scandinavian  legendary  hero - - - - -fl-  790> 

Rahbek  (ra  -bek),  KnudLyne.  Danish  author  and  critic - 1760—1830 

Raikes  (raks),  Robert.  English  founder  of  Sunday-schools -  .1735—1811 

Raimondi  (ri-mon'-de),  Marc’  Antonio.  Italian  engraver_1480?— aft.  1539 
Rais,  de  (deh  ras),  or  Retz,  Gilles  de  Laval,  Seigneur.  Marshal 

of  France.  Execute . . . . . . 14061-1440 

Rakoczy  (ra'-ko-tse),  Franz  Leopold,  Prince  of  Transylvania - 1676—1735 

Rale  (ral),  Rale,  or  Rasies,  Sebastien.  French  Jesuit  missionary 

to  the  Indians  of  Canada . . . - . ...  .1658—1724 

Raleigh  (raw  -li),  or  Ralegh,  Sir  Walter.  English  courtier,  navi¬ 
gator  and  statesman. . . . . . . 1552—1618 


Born.  Died. 

Rambouillet,  de  (deh  ron-bo-ye  ),  Catherine  de  Vivonne,  Mar¬ 
quise.  French  lady.  Mistress  of  the  Hotel  Rambouillet - 1588—1665 

Rameau  (ra-mo),  Jean  Philippe.  French  composer  and  writer  on 

music _ _ _ 1683 — 1764 

Ramirez  (ra-me'-reth),  Ignacio.  Mexican  statesman  and  jurist. 1818— 1879 

Ram  mohun  Roy,  Rajah.  Hindu  reformer  and  author . . ...17761-1833 

Ramsay  (ram'-zi),  Allan.  Scottish  poet. _ _ _ 1685—1758 

Ramsay,  Andrew  Crombie.  Scottish  geologist _ 1814—1891 

Ramsay,  Andrew  Michael.  (Chevalier  de  Ramsay.)  Scottish 

writer _ _ 1686 — 1743 

Ramsay,  David.  American  historian  and  physician _ 1749 — 1815 

Ram  sefir,  Stephen  Dodson.  American  Confederate  general _ 1837 — 1864 

Ramsden  (ramz  -dpn),  Jesse.  English  optician  and  inventor _ 1735—1800 

Ramus  (ra'-mos),  Peter,  or  Pierre  de  la  Ramee  (pe-gr-r'  deh 

lara-ma  ).  French  philosopher  and  classical  scholar _ ....15151-1572 

Ramusio  (ra-mo-ze-o),  Giambattista.  Italian  compiler  and 

translator _ _ _ _ _ _ 1485 — 1557 

Ranee,  de  (deh  ron-sa),  Armand  Jean  le  Bouthillier.  French 

abbd,  reformer  of  the  monastery  of  La  Trappe _ 1626 — 1700 

Ran  dall,  Alexander  Williams.  Am.  politician  and  postmaster- 

general _ 1819 — 1872 

Randall,  Samuel  lackson.  American  statesman. _ _ 1828 — 1890 

Randolph  (ran'-dolf),  Edmund.  American  attorney-general _ 1753—1813 

Randolph,  John,  of  Roanoke.  American  orator  and  statesman _ 1773—1833 

Randolph,  Peyton.  American  jurist  and  patriot _ 1723 — 1775 

Ranke,  von  (fon  rank’-eh),  Leopold.  German  historian _ 1795—1886 

Ransom  (ran’-som), Thomas  Edward  Greenfield.  Am.  general...  1834— 1864 

Rantoul  (ran’-tol),  Robert,  Jr.  American  statesman _ 1805—1852 

Raoul-Rochette  (rowl'-ro-shet).  SeeRocHETTE _ _ 17901-1854 

Raphael  (raf-a-el),  Ital.  Raffaelle  (ra-fa-el  -e)  Sanzio  (san'- 
ze-o),  or  Santi  d’Urbino  (san  -tee  dor-be'-no).  Italian 

painter.. _ _ _ _ _ _ 1483 — 1520 

Rapin  (ra-pan’),  Ren6.  French  Jesuit  Latin  poet _ 1621—1687 

Rapin.de  (deh  ra-pan  ),  Paul,  Sieur  de  Thoyras.  Frenchhisto- 

rian _ 1661 — 1725 

Rapp,  George.  German  founder  of  the  sect  of  Harmonists . ...1770—1847 

Rapp,  Jean,  Count.  French  general _ 1772—1821 

Rask,  Rasmus  Christian.  Danish  orientalist  and  philologist . 1787—1832 

Raspail  (ras-pa'-ye),  Francois  Vincent.  French  chemist  and 

politician _ 1794—1878 

Rassam,  Hormuzd.  Mesopotamian  archaeologist _ _ _ 1826  - 

Rattazzi  (rat-tat’-se),  Urbano.  Italian  minister  of  state _ 1808—1873 

Rau  (row),  Karl  Heinrich.  German  political  economist _ 1792 — 1870 

Rauch  (rowch),  Christian  Daniel.  German  sculptor _ _ 1777 — 1857 

Raumer,  von  (fon  row'-mer),  Friedrich  Ludwig  Georg.  German 

historian _ 1781 — 1873 

Ravaillac  (ra-val  -yak  or  ra  -va  -yak  ),  Francois.  French 

fanatic.  Assassin  of  King  Henry  IV . . . . . . .15791-1610 

Rawdon  (raw  -don),  Francis,  Marquis  of  Hastings.  British  gen¬ 
eral  .... . 1754—1826 

Raw -lin§,  John  A.  American  general  and  secretary  of  war _ 1831 — 1869 

Raw'linson,  Sir  Henry  Creswicke.  English  orientalist  and  his¬ 
torian  _ 1810 — 1895 

Ray  or  Wray  (ra),  John.  English  botanist  and  zoologist _ _ 1628—1705 

Raymond  (ra  -mond)  IV.  (Raymond  de  St.  Gilles.)  Count  of 

Toulouse.  Crusader - - - - — . .10451-1105 

Raymond  VI.  Count  of  Toulouse.  Defender  of  the  Albigenses... 1156— 1222 

Raymond,  Henry  Jarvis.  American  journalist - 1820 — 1869 

Raynal  (ra-nal  ),  Guillaume  Thomas  Frangois,  Abb6.  French 

historian . . . . - - - 1713 — 1796 

Raynouard  (ra-noo-ar-r  ),  Francois  Juste  Marie.  French  mis¬ 
cellaneous  writer _ 1761 — 1836 

Read,  George.  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence . ...1733—1798 

Read,  John  Meredith,  F.  R.  G.  S.  American  general  and  diplomat¬ 
ist  . . . . — - . — - . -1837  - 

Read,  Nathan.  American  inventor _ 1759 — 1849 

Read,  Thomas  Buchanan.  American  poet  and  artist . . . 1822—1872 

Reade,  Charles.  English  novelist.. - - - 1814 — 1884 

Rea  gan,  John  H.  Confederate  cabinet  officer  and  United  States 

senator _ 1818 — 1905 

Reaumur,  de  (deh  re-6-mur-r  ),  Ren6  Antoine  Ferchault.  Fr. 

natural  philosopher,  and  inventor  of  the  thermometer... . ..1683—1757 

Recamier  (re-ka-me-e'),  Jeanne  Frangoise  Julie  AdMaide.  (Ber¬ 
nard.)  Accomplished  and  beautiful  French  lady. . 1777—1849 

Reclus  (rgh-klii  ),  Jean  Jacques  ElisSe.  French  geographer - 1830  - 

Red  field,  Isaac  Fletcher.  American  jurist  and  law-writer . 1804—1876 

Redi  (ra  -de),  Francesco.  Italian  naturalist  and  poet . 1626—1698 

Red  Jack  et,  or  Sa-go-ye-wat’-ha.  Chief  of  the  Senecas. . 1752— 1S30 


jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin.'l^nch;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a9j  expect,  Xenophon  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  -  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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Born.  Died. 

Red  path,  James.  American  journalist  and  author . . . 1833—1891 

Reed,  Henry.  American  scholar  and  writer . 1808—1854 

Reed,  Joseph.  American  officer  of  the  Revolution . . . 1741—1785 

Reed,  Thomas  B.  Speaker  of  United  States  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives _ 1839  1902 

Reed  er,  Andrew  Horatio.  First  governor  of  Kansas  Territory - 1807—1864 

Rees,  Abraham.  English  cyclopredist . . - . 1743—1825 

Regiomontanus  (re-ji-6-mon-ta  -nus).  {Johann  Muller.)  Ger¬ 
man  astronomer _ _ _ _ 1436—1476 

Regnard  (ren-yar-r1),  Jean  Frangois.  French  comic  poet - 1655—1709 

Regnault  (ren-yo),  Henri  Victor.  French  chemist  and  writer... 1810— 1878 

Regnier  (ren-yg-e  ),  Mathurin.  French  satirical  poet... . . 1573—1613 

Reg'ulus,  Marcus  Atillius.  Roman  general _ — B.  c.  250? 

Rehan  (re'-an),  Ada.  Noted  Irish- American  actress _ 1860  - 

Reichenbach  (ri'-chgn-bach),  Heinrich  Gottlieb  Ludwig.  Ger¬ 
man  naturalist - - - - - 1193 — 1879 

Reichenbach,  von,  Karl,  Baron.  German  chemist . ...1788—1869 

Reichstadt  (rich-stat),  Duke  of.  Napolbon  II.,  King  of  Rome - 1811—1832 

Reid,  Captain  Mayne.  American  novelist,  born  in  Ireland . .1818—1883 

Reid,  Samuel  Chester.  American  naval  officer.. . . . 1783—1861 

Reid,  Thomas.  Scottish  divine  and  mental  philosopher.. . 1710—1796 

Reid,  Sir  William.  British  meteorologist . . . . . 1791—1858 

Reid,  Whitelaw.  American  journalist  and  politician . .1837  - 

Reimarus  (ri-ma'-ros),  Hermann  Samuel.  German  philologist.. 1694— 1768 

Reinhold  (rin  -holt) ,  Erasmus.  German  astronomer . 1511—1553 

Reissiger  (ri-se-ggr),  Karl  Gottlieb.  German  composer . 1798—1859 

Rembrandt  van  Ryn  (rem'-brant  van  rin),  Paul  Harmens. 

Dutch  painter  of  history  and  portraits . . 1607—1669 

Remington,  Joseph  P.  American  chemist  and  editor  of  the  U.  S. 

Dispensatory - - - - - 1847  - 

Remington,  Philo.  American  inventor . . . . 1816  - 

Remusat  (re-mii-za),  Jean  Pierre  Abel.  French  orientalist. .1 — 1788 — 1832 
Remusat,  de  (dgh  re-mii-za  ),  Charles  Frangois  Marie,  Count. 

French  philosopher  and  minister  of  state. . ...1797—1875 

Renan  (re-non  ),  Joseph  Ernest.  French  orientalist  and  critic... 1823— 1892 

Rendel  (ren'-dgl),  James  Meadows.  English  civil  engineer . 1799—1856 

Rene  (rgh-ne  )  of  Anjou.  {The  Good.)  Titular  king  of  Sicily - 1409—1480 

Rennell  (ren'-gl),  James.  English  engineer  and  geographer . 1742—1830 

Ren  nie,  John.  British  engineer  and  architect . . . 1761—1821 

Renshaw,  William  B.  American  naval  officer _ _ _ 1816—1863 

Renwick  (ren'-wik),  James.  American  scientist.. . 1792—1863 

Reszke  (resh’-ke),  Edouard  de.  Polish  bass  singer - 1856  — 

Reszke,  Jean  de.  Polish  tenor  singer - - 1853  - 

Rethel  (re'-tgl),  Alfred.  German  historical' painter _ 1816 — 1859 

Retzsch  (retsh),  Friedrich  August  Moritz.  German  designer  and 

painter _ 1779  1857 

Reuchlin  (roich'-lln) ,  Johann.  German  Hellenist  and  Hebraist. 1455— 1522 

Reuter  (rdi'-tgr) ,  Fritz.  German  novelist  and  poet. . 1810—1874 

Reuter,  Julius.  German  founder  telegraphic  system. . 1815—1899 

Revere  (rg-ver),  Paul.  American  patriot . 1735 — 1818 

Reybaud  (re-bo  ),  Marie  Roch  Louis.  French  author . 1799—1879 

Reynolds  (ren'-olz),  John  Fulton.  American  general . 1820—1863 

Reynolds,  Joseph  J.  American  general . . . 1822—1899 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua.  English  portrait  painter. . 1723—1792 

Rhddeg,  Cecil.  South  African  statesman  ;  born  in  England . 1853-1902 

Ribault,  or  Ribaut  (re-bo  ),  Jean.  French  explorer  in  America. 15207-1565 
Ribera  (re-bve -ra),  JosA  {n  Spagnoletto.)  Spanish  painter — 1588—1656 

Ribot  (re-bo  ),  Augustin  T.  French  painter . 1823—1891 

Ricardo  (re-kar  -do),  David.  English  political  economist . 1772—1823 

Ricasoli  (re-ka'-SO-le),  Bettino,  Baron.  Italian  statesman . 1809—1880 

Riccio  (ret’-gho),  Domenico.  ( Brusasorci .)  Italian  painter - 1494—1567 

Riccioli  (ret-gho'-le),  Giovanni  Battista.  Italian  astronomer.. 1598— 1671 

Rich  ard  I.  {Coeur  de  Lion.)  King  of  England _ _ ...1157—1199 

Richard  II.  {Son  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince.) _ 1366—1400 

Richard  III.  {Duke  of  Gloucester.) . . . 1452—1485 

Rich  ardson,  Albert  Deane.  American  journalist . . . . 1833—1869 

Richardson,  Charles.  English  lexicographer... . . . 1775—1865 

Richardson,  Sir  John.  Scottish  naturalist . 1787—1865 

Richardson,  Samuel.  English  novelist. . 1689—1761 

Richelieu,  de  (resh-gh’-lo;  Fr.pron.  dgh  resh-le-fih),  Armand 

Jean  Duplessis,  Cardinal  and  Duke.  French  statesman _ 1585—1642 

Richmond  (righ  -mond),  Charles  Lennox,  Duke  of.  British  gen- 

_ ..... ... _ - _ - _ _ _ _ 1735 — 1806 

Richmond,  Legh.  English  divine  and  author. . ..1772—1827 

Richter  (rik’-tgr),  John  Paul  Friedrich.  {Jean  Paul.)  German 

author _ 17 63 — 1825 

Rick  man,  Thomas.  English  architect  and  writer. . 1776—1841 

Ridley  (rid’-li),  Nicholas.  English  reformer  and  martyr . . 15007-1555 


Born.  Died, 

Rienzi  (re-en  -ze),  or  Rienzo  (re-en-zd),  Nicola  Gabrini.  {Cola 

di  Rienzi.)  Roman  tribune _ 13137-1354 

Rigaud  (re-go  ),  Hyacinthe.  French  portrait  painter.. - - 1659—1743 

Rig  don,  Sidney.  Mormon  leader _ 1793  1876 

Ri  ley,  Charles  Valentine.  English-American  journalist  and  ento¬ 
mologist  _ 1843—1895 

Riley,  James  Whitcomb.  ( Hoosier  Poet.)  American  poet  and 

lecturer _ _ _ _ _ _ ...1852 

Rincon,  del  (del  ren-kon  ),  Antonio.  Spanish  painter... . ...14457-1500 

Rip  ley,  Eleazer  Wheelock.  American  major-general.. . . 1782—1839 

Ripley,  George.  American  journalist  and  author... . .1802—1880 

Ripley,  RosweU  S.  American  confederate  general.. - - 1824  - 

Rip  on,  Frederick  John  Robinson,  first  Earl  of.  Eng.  statesman,  1782— 1859 
Ripon,  George  Frederick  Samuel  Robinson.  Earl  de  Grey  and 

Marquis  of.  {Son.)  English  statesman  and  viceroy  of  India.. 1827  - 

Ris  tich,  John.  Servian  statesman - - 1831  - 

Ristori  (res-to'-re),  Adelaide,  Marchioness  del  Grillo.  Italian 

actress - - - 1821  - 

Ritchie  (righ'-i),  Thomas.  American  journalist  and  politician. ..1778 — 1854 
Rittenhouse  (rit'-tn-hdws),  David.  American  astronomer  and 

mathematician _ ...1732—1796 

RIt'tgr,  Heinrich.  German  philosopher _ 1791 — 1869 

Ritter,  Karl.  German  geographer - - - 1779—1859 

Rivas  (re'-vas),  Angel  de  Saavedra,  Duke  of.  Spanish  author... 1791 — 1865 
Rives  (revz),  Amelia  (Mrs.  Chanler.)  {Daughter  of  W.  C.) 

American  authoress _ _ _ 1864  - 

Rives,  William  Cabell.  American  senator.. - - - ..1793—1868 

Rizzio  (rit  -se-o),  or  Riccio  (ret-gho),  David.  Italian  musician. 

Favorite  companion  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots _ 15407-1566 

Robbia,  della  (del'-a  rob  -e-a),  Luca.  Florentine  sculptor  and 

worker  in  enameled  terra-cotta _ _ 14007-1463 

Rob  ert  I.  King  of  France . . . 923 

Robert  II.  King  of  France . . .  971 — 1031 

Robert  I.  Duke  of  Normandy.  {Le  Diable.) - - - 1035 

Robert  II.  {Curt-hose.)  Duke  of  Normandy - - - -.... -  1134 

Robert  I.  {Bruce.)  King  of  Scotland _ 12767-1329 

Robert  II.  {Stuart.)  King  of  Scotland _ _ 1316 — 1390 

Robert  III.  {Stuart.)  King  of  Scotland . . . ..13407-1406 

Robert  (ro-ber-r  ),  Louis  Leopold.  Swiss  painter.. . . . 1794—1835 

Rob  erts,  David.  Scottish  landscape  painter _ 1796—1864 

Rob  ertson,  Frederick  William.  English  divine  and  lecturer . 1816—1853 

Robertson,  James.  English  historian... _ _ 1800—1877 

Robertson,  James  Cragie.  British  divine  and  church  historian. ..1813 — 1882 

Robertson,  Thomas  William.  English  dramatic  writer _ _ 1829—1871 

Robertson,  William.  Scottish  historian _ _ _ ...1721 — 1793 

Robespierre,  de  (ro  -bgs-per;  Fr.  pron.  dgh  ro-bgs-pe-er), 

Maximilien  Marie  Isidore.  French  revolutionist.  Guillotined. 1758— 1794 

Robin  HQOd.  English  outlaw _ _ _ _ lived  11707 

Robing,  Benjamin.  English  mathematician . . . 1?07 — 1751 

Robinson,  Charles.  American  free  soil  leader  and  first  governor 

of  the  state  of  Kansas _ 1818 — 1894 

Robinson,  Edward.  American  Biblical  scholar _ _ ...1794 — 1863 

Robinson,  William  Stevens.  {Warrington.)  American  journalist. 1818 — 1876 

Robison,  John.  Scottish  physicist . . . 1739—1805 

Rob  Roy.  {Robert  Macgregor.)  Scottish  freebooter . . 16607-1738? 

Rochambeau,  de  (dgh  ro-shoh-bo’),  Jean  Baptiste  Donatien  de 

Vimeur,  Count.  French  Marshal  and  general  in  America . 1725—1807 

Roche  (rosh),  Regina  Maria.  English  novelist . 1764—1845 

Rochefort-Lugay,  de  (dgh  rosh-for'-lii-se  ),  Victor  Henri. 

French  journalist _ _ _ _ _ _ . _ 1831  - - 

Rochester  (rogh  -gs-ter),  John  Wilmot,  second  Earl  of.  English 

courtier _ _ — _ 16477-1680 

Rochette  (ro-shet  ),  Dbsirb  Raoul.  {Raoul-Rochette.)  French 

archaeologist - - - - - - - - 1789 — 1854 

Rockingham  (rok  -Ing-gm) ,  Charles  Watson  Wentworth,  second 

Marquis  of.  Prime  minister  of  England _ _ _ _ 1730—1782 

Roderic  (rod  -er-ik).  Last  king  of  the  Visigoths  of  Spain . . .  711 

Rodg  ers,  Christopher  Raymond  Perry.  American  rear-admiral.. 1819— 1892 

Rodgers,  George  Washington.  American  commodore . 1787—1832 

Rodgers,  George  Washington.  {Son.)  Commander  United  States 

navy . . . 1822—1863 

Rodgers,  John.  American  commodore . . _• . 1771—1838 

Rodgers,  John.  {Son.)  American  rear-admiral . . . 1812—1882 

Rod  man,  Isaac  P.  American  general _ 1822—1862 

Rodman,  Thomas  J.  American  soldier,  and  inventor  of  the 

Rodman  gun . 1815—1871 

Rodney  (rod'-ni),  Ceesar  Augustus.  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of 

Independence . 1728—1784 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camgl,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
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Born.  Died. 

Rodney,  George  Brydges,  Lord.  British  admiral. . 1718—1792 

Roe,  Azel  Stephens.  American  novelist. . . . 1798—1886 

Roe,  Edward  Payson.  American  novelist _ _ _ 1838—1888 

Roe,  Edward  Reyn  olds,  M.  D.  Am.  journalist,  novelist  and  poet. .1813 — 1893 
Roebling  (ro-bllng),  John  Augustus.  German-American  civil 

engineer . . . . . . . 1806—1869 

Roebling,  Washington  Augustus.  (Son.)  American  civil  engineer. 

Builder  of  the  Brooklyn  bridge . . . . ...1837  - - ■ 

Roebuck  (ro'-buk),  John  Arthur.  British  politician.. . ..1801 — 1879 

Rog  er  I.  King  of  Sicily... . . . 1097—1154 

Rog  er§,  Henry.  English  essayist . . . . . . 1807—1877 

Rogers,  Henry  Darwin.  American  geologist _ 1808 — 1866 

Rogers,  John.  American  sculptor _ _ 1829  - 

Rogers,  John.  English  divine  and  martyr,  burned  at  Smithfield.. 15007-1555 
Rogers,  May.  Lecturer,  journalist,  and  author  of  Waverly 

Dictionary _ _ _ .... _ 1854  - — 

Rogers,  Randolph.  American  sculptor,  noted  for  statuette  groups. 1825 — 1892 

Rogers,  Samuel.  English  poet _ _ _ 1763 — 1855 

Rogers,  William  Barton.  American  physicist  and  author _ 1804 — 1882 

Roget  (ro-zhb),  Peter  Mark.  Eng.  physiologist  and  lexicog¬ 
rapher _ 1779—1869 

Rohan,  de  (dell  ro-on),  Louis  Rene  Edouard,  Prince.  French 

cardinal.. _ 1734—1803 

Rohlfs  (rolfs),  Gerhard.  German  traveler  in  Africa _ 1831 — 1896 

Roland  (ro-land  ;  Fr.  pron.  ro-lon  ),  Madame  Marie  Jeanne 

Phlipon.  (Manon  Phlipon.)  French  Girondist.  Guillotined.. 1754— 1793 
Roland  de  la  Platiere  (ro-lon1  deh  la  pla-tyer  ),  Jean  Marie. 

(Husband.)  French  Girondist  minister  of  state _ 1734—1793 

Rolfe  (rolfj,  William  James.  American  Shakespearean  editor _ 1827  - 

Rollin  (rol'-ln  ;  Fr.  pron.  ro-lan),  Charles.  French  historian... 1661— 1741 
Rol'ld,  Rou  (ro),  or  Hrolf.  Norwegian  viking.  First  duke  of 

Normandy _  860?-  932 

Romanoff  (ro-ma  -nof),  Mikhail  Feodorovitch.  Founder  of  the 

reigning  dynasty  of  Russia _ 1596—1645 

Romer  (ro-mer),  Olaus.  Danish  astronomer . . 1644 — 1710 

Romero  (ro-ma  -ro),  Matias.  Mexican  statesman _ 1837 — 1899 

Romilly  (rom  -il-i),  Samuel,  Sir.  English  lawyer  and  statesman. 1757 — 1818 

Rom  ney,  George.  English  historical  and  portrait  painter _ 1734 — 1802 

Ronge  (rong'-eh),  Johannes.  German  Catholic  reformer _ 1813 — 1887 

Ronsard,  de  (deh.  rbn-sar-r  ),  Pierre.  French  poet _ 1524 — 1585 

Rooke  (rok),  George,  Sir.  English  admiral.. _ _ _ 1650 — 1709 

Roon,  von  (fon  ron),  Albrecht  Theodor  Emil  Graf.  German  gen¬ 
eral . . . . - . ...1803—1879 

Roosevelt  (ros'-velt),  Theodore.  American  author  and  26th  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States . 1858  - 

Root,  George  Frederick.  American  musical  composer  . . ...1820—1897 

Rosa  (ro  -za),  Euphrosyne  Parepa.  English  singer - - ...1837—1874 

Rosa  (ro-§a),  Salvator  (sal-va  -tor).  Italian  painter - 1615—1673 

Rosas,  de  (de  ro  -sas),  Juan  Manuel.  Dictator  of  Buenos  Ayres. 1793— 1877 

Ros  cius,  Quintus.  Roman  actor _ _ _ _ b.c.60? 

Ros  coe,  Henry  Enfield,  Sir.  English  scientist . ..1833  - 

Roscoe,  William.  English  historian  and  poet - 1753—1831 

Roscom  mon,  Wentworth  Dillon,  Earl  of.  English  poet - 16337-1684 

Rose  (roz),  George.  (Arthur  Sketchley.)  English  author - 1817 — 1882 

Rose  (ro'-zeh),  Gustav.  German  mineralogist - 1798 — 1873 

Rose,  Heinrich.  (Brother.)  German  chemist - - - 1795 — 1864 

Rose  (roz),  Henry  John.  English  biographer  and  historian - 1801—1873 

Rosebery  (roz’-ber-l),  Archibald  Philip  Primrose,  Earl  of.  Brit¬ 
ish  statesman  and  prime  minister - - 1847  - 

Rosecrans  (ro  -ze-krans),  William  Starke.  American  general... 1819— 1898 

Rosellini  (ro-§el-le  -ne),  Ippolito.  Italian  antiquarian . ...1800-1843 

Ro  §en,  Friedrich  August.  German  orientalist - - - 1805—1837 

Rosenkranz  (ro  -zen-krants),  Johann  Karl  Friedrich.  German 

philosopher _ 1805—1879 

Rosenmiiller  (rb  -zen-me-ler),  Ernst  Friedrich  Karl.  German 

orientalist - - - 1^8  1835 

Rosenthal  (ro'-zen-tal),  Moritz.  Noted  German  pianist - 1862 

Rosmini-Serbati  (rbs-me’-ne  ser-ba’-te),  Antonio.  Italian 

philosopher - - - - - - - - - 1797—1855 

Rosny,  de  (deh  ro-ne  ),  LeoD.  French  orientalist - 1837  - 

Ross,  Alexander  Milton  M.  American  surgeon  and  scientist - 1832—1897 

Ross,  James  Clark,  Sir.  English  arctic  navigator - - 1800—1862 

Ross,  or  Rouse,  John.  Antiquary  of  Warwick - - - - -  H91 

Ross,  Admiral  Sir  John.  English  arctic  navigator - 1777—1856 

ROSS,  Sir  John  Lockhart.  English  admiral - - - . 1721—1790 

Ross,  John.  ( Koo-wes-koo-we .)  Head  chief  of  the  Cherokees - 17907-1866 

Ros§elTi,  Cosimo.  Florentine  painter - - ..1416—1484 


Born.  Died. 

Ros  ser,  Thomas  L.  American  confederate  general  and  civil 

engineer _ _ _ _ _ _ .1836  - 

Rossi  (ros-se),  Jerome,  of  Ravenna.  Italian  historian . ...1539 — 1607 

Rossi,  John  Charles  Felix,  R.  A.  English  sculptor _ 1762—1839 

Rossi,  Pellegrino,  Count.  Italian  jurist  and  law  writer _ _ 1787 — 1848 

Rossi,  Rosso  de’,  or  II  Rosso.  (Maltre  Roux.)  Italian  painter.. 1496— 1541 
Rossini  (ros-se'-ne),  Gioacchirno.  Italian  composer  and  musical 

director _ 1792 — 1868 

Ross'lyn,  James  St.  Clair  Erskine,  Earl  of.  English  statesman _ 17627-1837 

Rosso,  II  (el  ros'-sb),  of  Florence.  (Maltre  Roux.)  Italian  painter. 1496— 1541 
Rostoptchin  (ros-top-chen),  Feodor,  Count.  Russian  officer  and 

statesman.. _ _ _ _ _ 1765 — 1826 

Ro  ta,  Bernardin.  Italian  poet . . . . . 1509—1575 

Rot'gans,  Lucas.  Dutch  poet . . . . . ...1645 — 1710 

Rot  henhamer,  John,  of  Munich.  German  painter . . 1564—1604 

Rot  hman,  Christopher.  German  astronomer _ _ _ _  1592 

Rothschild  (ros  -§hlld;  Ger.pron.  rot  -shllt),  Mayer  Anselm,  of 

Frankfort.  Jewish  banker . . . . . . . 1743 — 1812 

Rothschild,  Nathan  Mayer.  (Son.)  Financier _ _ _ 1777—1836 

Rotrou,  de  (deh  ro-tr-ro  ),  John.  French  dramatic  writer _ 1609—1650 

Rotteck,  von  (fon  rot  -tek),  Charles  Wenceslaus  Rodecker.  His¬ 
torian  . . . . . . . 1775 — 1840 

Rot  tenhamer,  or  Rothenhamer,  John.  German  painter . .1564—1604 

Roubiliac  (ro-be-le-ak  ),  Louis  Francis.  French  sculptor _ 1695—1762 

Roucher  (ro-she  ),  John  Anthony.  French  poet... . . . 1745 — 1794 

Rouget  de  Lisle,  or  Delisle  (ro-zhb'  deh  lei  ),  Claude  Joseph. 

French  poet.  Author  of  the  Marseillaise  hymn. 

Rousseau  (rb-so  ),  James.  French  painter _ 1630 — 1693 

Rousseau,  John  Baptist.  French  lyric  poet _ 1670 — 1741 

Rousseau,  John  James.  (Jean  Jacques.)  French  philosopher  and 

writer.  Bom  in  Geneva _ 1712 — 1778 

Rousseau,  Lovell  H.  American  general _ 1818—1869 

Rousselin  de  Corbeau  (ros-lan  deh  kor-r-bo  ),  Alexander 

Charles,  Count  de  St.  Albin.  French  publicist _ 1773—1847 

Roux  (ro) ,  Augustin.  French  physician  and  author . . . .1726 — 1776 

Row  an,  Stephen  C.  Vice-admiral  United  States  Navy . . 1805 — 1890 

Rowe,  Nicholas.  English  dramatist  and  poet  laureate _ _ 1673—1718 

Rowe,  Thomas.  English  poetical  and  historical  writer... . 1687—1715 

Row  landson,  Thomas.  English  caricaturist... _ _ 1756—1827 

ROW  ley,  William.  English  dramatist _ _ _ _ ti.  Jas.  I. 

Rbw'son,  Susannah.  English  novelist.  Author  of  Charlotte 

Temp  le _ _ _ _ _ _ 17 62 — 1824 

Roxa  na*  Bactrian  princess;  wife  of  Alexander  the  Great.. .  b.  c.  311 

Roxburgh  (rox  -bur-eh),  William  M.  D.  Scottish  botanist _ 1759—1815 

Roy,  Peter  Charles.  French  satirist  and  dramatic  poet _ 1683—1764 

Roy,  William  Major-general.  British  surveyor _ _  1790 

Royer-Collard  (rwa-ye  -ko-lar-r  ),  Peter  Paul.  French  states¬ 
man  and  philosopher _ _ _ _ 1763—1845 

Roze,  Marie.  French  operatic  singer . . . . 1850  - 

Rozee  (ro-ze  ),  Mademoiselle,  of  Leyden.  Artist  in  silk . . . 1632—1682 

Rozier  (ro-ze-e),  Francis.  French  botanist  and  agriculturist _ 1734 — 1793 

Rfi  bens,  Albert.  Flemish  antiquary . . . 1614—1657 

Rubens,  Peter  Paul.  Flemish  painter _ _ 1577 — 1640 

Rubini  (rfi-be'-ne),  John  Baptist.  Vocalist.... . . . . . 1795 — 1854 

Rfi  blnstein,  Anton.  Russian  pianist _ _ _ 1830 — 1894 

Rucellai  (rfi-chel-11),  Bernard.  Italian  statesman,  historian, 

poet _ 1449 — 1514 

Rucellai,  John.  (Son.)  Scholar  and  poet _ _ _ _ 1475 — 1525 

Rfid  beck,  Olaus.  Swedish  anatomist,  botanist,  antiquary... . 1630—1702 

Rudbeck,  Olaus.  (Son.)  Botanist  and  orientalist _ _ ...1660 — 1740 

Rudiger  (re  -dlgch-er),  Feodor  Vasilievitch,  Count.  Russian 

general _ _ ^ _ 1780 — 1856 

Rfi  dolph  I.,  or  Rodolph,  of  Hapsburg.  Emperor  of  Germany _ 1218—1291 

Rudolph  II.,  or  Rodolph.  Emperor  of  Germany _ _ 1552—1612 

Rueda,  de  (de  rfi-e'-tha),  Spanish  dramatist _ 15007-1564 

Rufflni  (rfi-fe  -ne),  Giovanni  Domenico.  Italian  novelist. 

RfifI  nils.  Chief  minister  of  Theodosius  the  Great _ _ _  395 

Rufinus.  (Toranus.)  Ecclesiastical  writer _ _  345?-  410 

Rfigen  das,  George  Philip.  German  battle  painter.. . . . 1666—1742 

Rug  gle,  George.  English  dramatic  satirist _ _ 1575 — 1621  or  2 

Rfihn  kpn,  David.  German  philologist _ .1723 — 1798 

Rum  ford,  Benjamin  Thompson.  Count.  American  natural  philoso¬ 
pher... . . 1752—1814 

Rum  §ey,  James.  American  inventor  and  mechanician _ _ _ 1743 — 1792 

Runeberg  (rfi'-ne-ber-rg),  Johan  Ludwig.  Swedish  poet _ 1804—1877 

Runjeet  Singh  (run-jet  sing).  (Maha  Rajah.)  East  Indian 

prince_ 1780 — 1839 


bbil  boy-  pout,  jowl;  cat,  qe  11,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
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Born.  Died. 

Rdpert,  Prince.  ( Robert  of  Bavaria.)  Born  at  Prague.  Soldier 

and  pirate _ _ _ _ _ _ - . ...1609 — 1682 

Rush,  Benjamin.  American  physician  and  philanthropist . 1745—1813 

Rush,  Richard.  {Son.)  American  statesman.. . 1780—1859 

Rusk,  Jeremiah.  American  secretary  of  agriculture. . ...1830—1893 

Rusk,  Thomas  J.  American  soldier  and  senator . . 1803—1856 

Rus'kin,  John.  English  artist  and  writer  on  art  and  nature. . 1819—1900 

Rus  sell,  Charles  William,  D.  D.  Irish  Catholic  theologian . 1812—1880 

Russell,  Sir  Charles.  Lord  chief  justice  of  England . ..1833-1900 

Rus  tow,  (res-tow),  Wilhelm.  German  military  writer . .1821—1878 

Rut  ledge,  John.  American  jurist  and  orator _ _ _ 1739—1800 

Ruvigny,  de  (de  rd-ven-ye  ),  Henry  de  Massne.  French  Hugue¬ 
not  general _ _ _ _ — . . .  1689 

Ruyter  or  Ruiter,  de  (de  rl  -ter),  Michael  Adriaanzoon.  Dutch 

admiral _ 1610 — 1689 

Ryckaert  (rlk'-ar-rt),  David.  Dutch  painter... . . . . ..1615—1677 

Ryckaert,  Martin.  Dutch  landscape  painter _ _ _ _ 1591 — 1636 

Ry'lhnd,  William  Wynne.  English  engraver  ;  executed  for  forgery, 1732— 1783 

Ry  mer,  Thomas.  Editor  and  antiquary . . . . _1638?-1713 

Rysbraeck  (rys’-br-rak),  John  Michael.  Dutch  sculptor _ 1694—1770 

Rysbraeck,  Peter.  Dutch  landscape  painter.. . . . . 1657 — 1716 

Ryves,  Bruno.  Chaplain  to  Charles  I.  Preacher . . .  1677 

Ryves,  Eliza.  Irish  novelist _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1797 

Ryves,  Sir  Thomas.  English  naval  historian.. . . . .  1651 

Rzewusky  (zhe-vos -ky),  or  Rzewiesky,  Wenceslaus.  Polish 

general,  statesman,  and  writer _ _ _ .1705 — 1779 


s. 


Saad-ed-Deen  or  Saad-Eddin  (sa-ad  ed-den),  Mohammed  Ef- 

fendi.  Turkish  historian _ 1536—1599 

Saadee,  Sadi  or  Sadi  (sa'-a-de  or  sa  -de),  Muslih-ed-Deen.  Per¬ 
sian  poet _ 1184—1291 

Saadia  (sa’-de-a),  Ben  Joseph.  Jewish  theologian  and  philoso¬ 
pher _ _ _  892 —  942 

Saavedra,  de  (da  sa-va'-thr-ra),  Angel.  {Duke  of  Rivas.)  Span¬ 
ish  poet,  soldier  and  statesman _ ..1791—1865 

Sabbatini  (sa-ba-te-ne),  Louis  Anthony,  of  Padua.  Composer 

and  writer - - - - - - - 1739 — 1809 

Sa  belllCUS,  Mark  Anthony  Cocceius.  Italian  historian.. . ..1436—1508 

Sabel'lius.  African  bishop  or  Presbyter.  Dissenter . . . lived  256 

Sabina.  {Wife  of  Hadrian.)  Roman  empress. . - —  138? 

Sabine,  Sir  Edward.  Irish-British  soldier  and  astronomer . 1788—1883 

Sablnia  niis,  of  Volterra.  Bishop  of  Rome . . . .  606 

Sabi  nus,  Francis  Floridus.  Italian  law-writer . . . . 1547 

Sabinus,  George.  {Schalter.)  German  Latin  poet . . . 1508—1560 

Sablier  (sa-ble-e),  Charles.  French  dramatist  and  writer _ 1693—1785 

Sabliere,  de  la  (deh  la  sa-ble-ar-r),  Anthony  de  Rambouillet 

French  poet _ _ - - - 1615?-1680 

Sacchetti  (sak-ket'-te),  Francis.  Italian  novelist  and  poet. 1335?-  aft.  1400 

Sacchetti,  John  Baptist.  Italian  architect . . . . 1736—1764 

Sacchi  (sak-ke),  Andrew.  Italian  painter . . 1598—1661 

Sacchini  (sak-ke'-ne),  Anthony  MaryGaspar.  Italian  composer. 1735— 1786 

Sacchini,  Juvenal,  of  Milan.  Writer  on  music  .... - 1726—1789 

Sacheverell  (sa-shev-e-rel), Henry,  D.  D.  English  Tory  divine. 16727-1724 
Sachs  (saks),  Hans.  {Shoemaker  of  Nuremberg .)  Dramatic  poet. 1494— 1578 
Sacktleevin  (sacht-le-ven),  or  Zachtleevin,  Cornelius.  Dutch 

painter _ _ _ 1612  - 

Sachtleevin,  Herman.  Dutch  landscape  painter... .  j.1609— 1685 

Sack,  Frederick  Samuel  Godfrey.  German  theologian - 1738—1817 

Sack  Vllle,  Charles,  sixth  Earl  of  Dorset  and  Middlesex.  English 

wit  and  poet _ 1637 — 1706 

Sackville,  Edward.  Fourth  Earl  of  Dorset,  K.  G.  Royalist - 1590 — 1652 

Sackville,  George,  first  Yiscount.  English  soldier  and  statesman.1716— 1785 
Sackville,  Thomas,  Lord  Buckhurst  and  Earl  of  Dorset.  English 

statesman  and  poet _ _ _ 1527 — 1608 

Sacy,  de  (deh  sa-se  ),  Anthony  Isaac  Sylvestre,  Baron.  Orient¬ 
alist . . . . - . - . . 1758-1838 

Sacy,  de,  Louis.  French  advocate  and  writer.. . . . 1654—1727 

Sade,  de  (deh  sad  ),  Donatian  Alfonso  Francis.  Count.  French 

novelist _ 1740 — 1814 

Sade,  de,  James  Francis  Paul  Aldonce,  Abb6.  French  biographer. 1705 — 1767 

Sadeel  (sa-del  ),  Anthony.  French  Huguenot  theologian. . 1534 — 1591 

Sadeler,  Giles.  Flemish  engraver... _ _ 1570 — 1629 

Sadeler,  John.  Flemish  engraver _ 1550—1600 

Sadeler,  Raphael.  {Brother.)  Flemish  engraver . . .1555—1616 


Born.  Died. 

Sadi  (sa’-de)  or  Saadi,  Persian  poet . 1175  or  6— 1291 

Sad  ler,  Michael  Thomas.  English  philanthropist . . ...1780 — 1835 

Sadler,  Sir  Ralph.  English  statesman... _ _ 1507 — 1587 

Sadler,  William  Windham.  English  aSronaut  and  chemist . ..1796 — 1824 

Sadolet  (sa-do-le),  James.  Italian  cardinal  and  writer _ 1477 — 1547 

Sadoleto  (sa-do-le -to),  Paul.  Italian  poet  and epistolographer..  1508— 1572 
Safarik  or  Schafarik  (sha-fa-rlk),  Paul  Joseph.  Hungarian 

antiquary  and  philologist _ _ _ _ 1795 — 1861 

Safford,  Truman  Henry.  American  astronomer.. _ _ 1836  — — 

Sagasta  (sa-gas'-ta),  Praxedes  Mateo.  Spanish  statesman. . 1827—1903 

Sage  (sazh),  Alain Ren6 le.  French  novelist.. _ _ _ _ 1668—1747 

Sage,  Balthasar  George.  French  chemist _ 1740—1824 

Sage,  David  le.  French  poet _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  1650 

Sagitta  rius,  Gaspar.  German  historian  and  antiquary.. . . 1643—1694 

Said  Pasha  (sa-ed' pa-sha  ),  Mohammed.  Viceroy  of  Egypt _ 1822—1863 

Saint- Amant  (sah-ta-mon')i  Mark  Anthony  Gerard,  Sieur  de, 

French  poet... _ _ » . . 1594 — 1661 

Saint-Andre  (san  ton-dr-re'),  John  Bon,  Baron.  French  revolu¬ 
tionist . . . . . . . . . . .  1749—1813 

Saint-Arnaud,  de  (deh  sant  ar-r-no  ).  James  Achille  Leroy. 

Marshal  of  France . . . . . . . . 1798 — 1854 

Saint-Aubin,  de  (deh  san-to-ban),  Gabriel  James.  French 

painter  and  engraver _ _ _ _ _ 1724 — 1770 

Saint  Clair  (sent  klar'),  Arthur.  American  general _ 1735 — 1818 

Saint-Ger  main,  Christopher.  {Seintgerman.)  English  law-writer  — —  1540 
Saint-Germain,  Claude  Louis,  Countde.  Portuguese  adventurer. 1707— 1778 

Saint  John,  James  Augustus.  Welsh  traveler  and  writer. . . .  1875 

Saint  John,  Oliver.  English  republican  and  judge. . . 1596—1673 

Saint-Lambert,  de  (deh  sah  lon-bar-r  ),  Charles  Francois,  Mar¬ 
quis.  French  poet  and  philosopher. . . . .1716 — 1803 

Saint-Mars,  de  (deh  san-mar-r  ),  Gabrielle  Anna,  Marchioness. 

{The  Countess  Dash.)  French  novelist... . . . . . . 1804—1872 

Saint-Martin  (san-mar-r-tan),  Antoine  Jean.  French  ori¬ 
entalist  . . . . . . . 1791—1832 

Saint-Martin,  de  (deh  san-mar-r-tah),  Louis  Claude,  Mar¬ 
quis.  {Unknown  Philosopher.)  French  mystic _ 1743 — 1803 

Saint-Pierre,  de  (sah-pe-er-r),  Charles  Irdn6e  Castel,  Abb6. 

French  priest  and  writer _ _ _ _ _ 1658 — 1743 

Saint-Pierre,  de,  Jacques  Henri  Bernardin.  French  author _ 1737 — 1814 

Saint-Real,  de  (deh  sah-re'-al),  C6sar  Vichard,  Abb6.  Savoyard 

historian _ 1639—1692 

Saint-Simon,  de  {Fr.  deh  san-se-moh  ),  Claude  Henri,  Count. 

French  socialist _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1760 — 1825 

Saint-Simon,  de,  Louis  de  Rouvroi,  Due.  French  memoirist . 1675—1755 

Sainte-Beuve  (sant-bdv  ),  Charles  Augustin.  French  physician 

and  critic _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ ..1804—1869 

Saisset  (s§-se  ),  Emile  Edmond.  French  philosophical  writer _ 1814 — 1863 

Sala  (sa  -la),  George  Augustus  Henry.  English  litterateur _ 1828 — 1895 

Sal  adin,  Arab.  Salah-ed-Din  (sa-lah-ed-den).  Sultan  of 

Egypt . . 1137—1193 

Sale,  Sir  Robert  Henry.  English  major-general _ 1782 — 1845 

Salieri  (sa-le-e -re),  Antonio.  Italian  composer _ _ _ ..1750 — 1825 

Salisbury  (sawlz'-ber-i),  Robert  Arthur  Talbot  Gascoyne  Cecil, 

third  Marquis  and  eighth  Earl  of.  English  statesman _ 1830 — 1903 

Sal  lust  (Ca-ius  Sallus-tius  Cris'-pus).  Roman  historian.B.  c.  86—  34 
Salma  sius  (Claude  de  Saumaise),  Claudius.  French  scholar.. 1588— 1635 

Salo,  da  (da  sa  -lo),  Gasparo.  Italian  violin-maker _ 1540?-1614 

Salomon  (sa’-16-man),  Johann  Peter.  German  composer  and 

violinist . ..1745—1815 

Salt,  Henry.  English  antiquary  and  savant . . . . . 1785?— 1827 

Salvandy,  de  (deh  sal-von-de),  Narcisse  Achille,  Comte. 

French  author _ 1795 — 1856 

Salvator  Rosa.  See  Rosa,  Salvator... . . . ...1615—1673 

Salviati  (sal-ve-a  -te),  Francesco  Rossi.  {Cecco  Rossi.)  Italian 

painter . .1510—1563 

Salvini  (sal-ve'-ne),  Tommaso,  Italian  tragedian.. . .1830—1896 

Samp  son,  Wm.  T.  Am.  rear-admiral _ _ _ _ 1840-1902 

Sahcto  rius.  {Santorio.)  Italian  physician... . . . 1561—1636 

Sand  {Fr.  pron.  sond),  George.  See  DudevanT . . . . .1804—1876 

Sand’by,  Paul.  English  painter  and  engraver _ _ _ 1732—1809 

Sandeau  (son-do  ),  Leonard  Sylvain  Jules.  French  novelist . 1811—1883 

Sandoval,  de  (de  san-do  -val),  Fray  Prudencio.  Spanish  his¬ 
torian. . _1560?-1621 

Sand§,  Robert  Charles.  American  author  and  journalist _ 1799 — 1832 

San  dys,  George.  English  poet _ _ _ . . . ...1577 — 1644 

San  Gallo,  da  (da  san-gal  -o),  Antonio.  {Picconi).  Italian 

architect . . 1482?-1546 

Sank  ey,  Ira  David.  American  evangelist  and  singer _ _ 1840  - 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rille,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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Born.  Died. 

San  Micheli  (sanme-ka  -lee),  Michele.  Italian  architect _ 1484 — 1559 

San  Miguel,  de  (da  sanme-gelj,  Evariste,  Duke.  Spanish  gen¬ 
eral  . . . . . . _ . . . __  1780— 1862 

Sannazaro  (san-na-dza'-ro),  Jacopo.  Italian  poet _ 1458—1530 

Sanson  (son-son  ),  Nicolas.  French  geographer _ 1600 — 166? 

Sansovino  (san-s5-ve  -no),  Jacopo  Tatti.  Italian  architect  and 

sculptor . . . . . .1479-1570 

Santa  Afia  (or  Anna),  de  (de  san-ta  an -a),  .Antonio  Lopez. 

Mexican  president  and  general . . . . 1798— *876 

San  to,  Ceesario.  Italian  anarchist  in  France.  Assassin  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Carnot.  Guillotined . . . ^ . . . .  1894 

Santerre  (son-ter-r'),  Antoine  Joseph.  French  revolutionist _ 1752 — 1809 

Santeul,  de  (deh  son-tfil j,  Jean.  French  Latin  poet . 1630—1697 

Sappho  (saf-O).  Greek  lyric  poetess _ _ ...lived  600?  B.  c. 

Sardanapalus  (sar-da-na-pa'-lus),  King  of  Assyria. . fl.  900?  b.  c. 

Sardou  (sar-r-do),  Victorien.  French  dramatist... . . . 1831  - 

Sarmien  to,  Domingo  Faustino.  President  of  the  Argentine  Re¬ 
public . . . 1811—1888 

Sarpi  (sar-r'-pe),  Paolo.  (Fra  Paolo.)  Italian  philosopher  and 

writer . 1552—1623 

Sars  (sarss),  Michael.  Norwegian  zoologist . 1805 — 1869 

Sartain  (sar-tan  ),  John.  English-American  engraver . . 1808 — 1897 

Sarto,  del  (del  sar-r'-to),  Andrea  Vanucchi.  Florentine  painter  1488?-1530 
Saulcy,  de  (deh  so-se j,  Louis  FOlicien  Joseph  Caignart.  French 

archaeologist _ _ _ _ _ _ 1807 — 1880 

Saunderson  (san’-der-s6n),  Nicholas.  English  mathematician. 1682 — 1739 

Saurin  (so-rah'),  Bernard  Joseph.  French  dramatist.. . 1706—1781 

Saurin,  Jacques.  French  protestant  divine _ _ _ 1677 — 1730 

Saussure,  de  (deh.  s6-siir')»  Horace  B6n6dict.  Swiss  naturalist. 1740 — 1799 

Savage  (sav'-ij),  Richard.  English  poet. _ 1698—1743 

Savary  (sa-va-rej,  Anne  Jean  Marie  Ren6,  Due  de  Rovigo. 

French  general  and  diplomatist . . . . . . .1774 — 1833 

Savary,  Jacques.  French  writer  on  commerce . . . 1622 — 1690 

Savigny,  von  (fon  sa-ven-ye  j,  Friedrich  Karl.  German  jurist.1779— 1861 
Savile  (sav'-xl).  Sir  Henry.  English  mathematician  and  class 

scholar. . . 1549-1622 

Savonaro  la,  Girolamo.  Italian  reformer  and  pulpit  orator _ 1452—1498 

Saxe  (saks),  Hermann  Maurice,  Count  of.  Marshal  of  France _ 1696—1750 

SAxe,  John  Godfrey.  American  humorous  poet . . . 1816 — 1887 

Sax  ton,  Joseph.  American  inventor . 1799—1873 

Say  (se) ,  Jean  Baptiste.  French  political  economist . . . ...1767—1832 

Say,  Thomas.  American  naturalist . . . . 1787 — 1834 

Scsevola  (sev  -6-la),  Caius  Mucius.  Legendary  Roman  hero.lived  6th  c.  b.  c. 

Seal  iger,  Joseph  Justus.  French  philologist . . 1540 — 1609 

Scaliger,  Julius  Caesar.  (Father.)  Italian  Latin  critic  and  phil¬ 
ologist  - 1484—1558 

Scan  derbeg.  (George  Castriota.)  Albanian  chief _ 1410?-1467 

Scar-lat  -tl,  Alessandro.  Italian  composer... . . . .1649 — 1725 

Sea  rpa,  Antonio.  Italian  anatomist  and  surgeon.. . ...1747 — 1832 

Scarron  (ska-ronj,  Paul.  French  dramatist  and  comic  writer.. 1610— 1660 

Schadow  (sha'-do),  Johann  Gottfried.  German  sculptor . ..1764—1850 

Schadow-Godenhaus,  von  (fon  sha'-do-go  -den-hows),  Fried¬ 
rich  Wilhelm.  (Son.)  German  painter _ _ _ ..1789 — 1862 

Schaff  (shaf) ,  Philip.  Swiss-American  theologian  and  author - 1819—1893 

Scheele  (shel),  Carl  Wilhelm.  Swedish  chemist . . . 1742—1786 

Scheffer  (shef-cr),  Ary.  Dutch  painter  in  Paris _ _ _ 1795 — 1858 

Schemer  (shi'-ner),  Christophe.  German  Jesuit  and  astronomer ,1575— 1650 
Schelling,  von  (fon  shel  -ing),  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Joseph.  Ger¬ 
man  philosopher . . . . . . - . —.1775  1854 

Schenck  (skenk),  Robert  Gumming.  American  general  and 

statesman _ t _ _ _ _ - . ..1809 — 1890 

Schenkel  (shenk'-el),  Daniel.  Swiss-German  theologian . 1813—1885 

Scherr  (sher-r),  Johannes.  German  historian - - - - 1817 — 1886 

Schiaparelli  (ske-a-pa-rel-le),  Giovanni  Virginio.  Italian 

astronomer _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1835 

Schiller,  von  (fon  shil’-er),  Johann  Christoph  Friedrich.  Ger¬ 
man  poet _ _ _ _ _ H59  1805 

Schilling  (ship -ling),  Johann.  German  sculptor . . 1828  - 

Schinkel  (shink'-el),  Karl  Friedrich.  German  architect _ 1781—1841 

Schlegel,  von  (fon  shle'-gel),  August  Wilhelm.  German  critic 

and  poet _ U67  1845 

Schlegel,  von,  Karl  Wilhelm  Friedrich.  (Brother.)  German 

philosopher  and  writer - - - - - - 1772—1829 

Schleiden  (shll  -den),  Matthias  Jakob.  German  botanist _ 1804 — 1881 

Schleiermacher  (shll-er-ma-ker),  Friedrich  Daniel  Ernst. 

German  philosopher  and  pulpit  orator - - - 1768—1834 

Schley  (sli),  Winfield  S.  American  naval  instructor  and  rear 
admiral.  Commander  of  the  “  flying  squadron” . 1839 


Born.  Died. 

Schliemann  (shle'-man) ,  Heinrich.  German  archaeologist _ 1822—1890 

Schlosser  (shliis'-er),  Friedrich  Christoph.  German  historian.. 1776— 1861 
Schlozer,  von  (fon  shlot'-ser),  August  Ludwig.  German  his¬ 
torian... . . . . . 1735—1809 

Schmid  (shmit),  Leopold.  German  Roman  Catholic  theologian. 1808 — 1869 

Schmidt  (shmit),  Heinrich  Julian.  German  author . . . 1818 — 188S 

Schneider  (shnl'-der),  Conrad  Victor.  German  physician - 1610—1680 

Schneider,  Johann  Gottlob.  German  philologist  and  lexicog¬ 
rapher  _ 1750 — 1822 

Schnorr  von  Karolsfeld  (shnor-r  fon  ka -rols-felt),  Julius. 

German  painter _ _ _ _ 1794 — 1872 

Schoffer  (sho  -fer),  Peter.  German  printer.  Partner  of  Faust..  1430?-1502? 

Schofield  (sko  -f eld),  John  McAllister.  American  general _ 1831  - 

Scholl  (shol),  Maximilian  Samson  Friedrich.  German  historian. .1766— 1833 

Schol  ten,  Johannes  Hendrik.  Dutch  theologian _ _ 1811—1885 

Schomberg,  de  (d?h  shon-ber-r  ),  Henri,  Comte.  Marshal  of 

France . . . . . . . . . 15757-1632 

Schomberg  (shom'-berg),  Friedrich  Armand  Hermann,  Duke  of. 

German-English  general,  killed  at  Boyne _ 16167-1690 

Schomburgk  (shom-burk),  Sir  Robert  Hermann.  German- 

English  traveler . . . . . . 1804 — 1865 

Schonbein  (shon'-bln),  Christian  Friedrich.  German  chemist  ..1799—1868 
School  craft,  Henry  Rowe.  American  traveler  and  ethnologist.. .1793 — 1864 
Schopenhauer  (sho-pcn-how-cr),  Arthur.  German  philosopher.1788 — 1860 

Schopflin  (shop’-flen),  Johann  Daniel.  German  historian . ...1694 — 1771 

Schott  (skot) ,  Andreas.  Dutch  historian  and  classical  scholar 1552 — 1629 

Schouler  (sko  -ler) ,  James.  American  law  writer  and  historian.  1839  - 

Schreiner  (ahrl'-ner),  Olive.  South  African  writer _ 1862  - 

Schroder  (shro'-d^r),  Friedrich  Ludwig.  German  dramatist . 1744—1816 

Schroter  (shro’-tpr),  Christoph  Gottlieb.  German  inventor  of 

the  piano-forte _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1699 — 1782 

Schubert  (sho'-b?rt),  Franz.  German  composer... . . . 1797 — 1828 

Schubert,  von  (fon  sho  -ber-rt),  Friedrich  Theodor.  German 

astronomer _ _ _ _  _ _ 1758 — 1825 

Schubert,  von,  Gotthilf  Heinrich.  German  mystic _ 1780 — 1860 

Schultz-Schultzenstein  (shplts-shplts  -en-stln),  Karl  Hein¬ 
rich.  German  physiologist. _ 1798—1871 

Schulze  (shpl  -tseh) ,  Ernst  Konrad  Friedrich.  German  poet _ 1789—1817 

Schumacher  (sho  -ma-chpr) ,  Heinrich  Christian.  Danish  astron¬ 
omer _ 1780 — 1850 

Schumann  (sho  -man),  Robert.  German  composer.. . 1810—1856 

Schurz  (shorts),  Carl.  German-American  general  and  politician.  1829  - 

Schuyler  (ski  -ler),  Philip.  American  general  and  statesman _ 1733—1804 

Schwab  (shvap),  Gustav.  German  song  writer. . ...1792—1850 

Schwanthaler  (shvan  -ta-ler),  Ludwig  Michael.  Ger.  sculptor.  1802— 1848 
Schwartz  (shwar'-rts),  Marie  Sophie  (Birath).  Swedish  novelist.1819 — 1894 
Schwarz  (shvar-rtz),  Berthold.  (Konstantin  Ancklitzen.)  Ger¬ 
man  monk.  Reputed  inventor  of  gunpowder _ _ _ lived  1330 

Schwarzenberg,  von  (fon  svwarr -tzen-ber-rgch),  Karl 

Philipp,  Prince.  Austrian  field-marshal _ 1771 — 1820 

Schweinfurth  (shvwln -fort), Georg  August.  German  botanist. 1836  - 

Schweinitz,  von  (fen  shwl  -nits),  Lewis  David.  American  bot¬ 
anist _ ..1780—1834 

Schwerin,  von  (fon  shve-ren  ),  Kurt  Christoph,  Count.  Prus¬ 
sian  field-marshal _ _ _ _ _ ...1684 — 1757 

Scina  (she-naj,  Domenico.  Italian  mathematician  and  physi¬ 
cist. . ..1765—1837 

Scipio  (sip'-i-o)  Africa'nus  Ma  jor,  Publius  Cornelius.  Roman 

general... . . . . . . . . B.  c.  235?-  1847 

Scipio  AJmilia  nus  Africa'nus  Mi  nor,  Publius  Cornelius. 

Roman  general _ _ _ _ _ _ b.  C.  185?- 129 

Scoresby  (skorz'-bi),  William.  English  navigator . . 1760—1829 

Scoresby,  William.  (Son.)  English  Arctic  explorer _ , . 1790 — 1857 

Scott,  Michael.  Scottish  scientist . . . . . . . .  1290 

Scott,  Sir  Walter.  Scottish  novelist  and  poet _ 1771—1832 

Scott,  Winfield.  American  lieutenant-general . . 1786 — 1866 

Scott-SId  dons,  Mary  Frances.  English  reader  and  actress _ 1848  - 

Scribe  (skreb),  Augustin  Eugene.  French  comic  dramatist _ 1791 — 18617 

Scudery,  de,  or  Scuderi,  de  (deh  skii-de-re  j,  Mile.  Madeleine. 

French  authoress.. . . . . . . . . 1607 — 1701 

Sears  (serz),  Barnas.  American  clergyman  and  author _ 1802 — 1880 

Seaton  (se  -ton),  William  Winston.  American  journalist _ ... 1785— 1866 

Sebastian  (se-bast  -yan),  Saint.  Roman  Christian  martyr .  255?- 288 

Sebastian,  Dom.  King  of  Portugal . 1554—1578 

Secchi  (sek'-e),  Pietro  Angelo.  Italian  astronomer . . . 1818 — 1878 

Seckendorf,  von  (fon  sek  -pn-dor-rf) ,  Friedrich  Heinrich,  Count. 

German  commander _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1673 — 1763 

Seckendorf,  von,  Veit  Ludwig.  German  scholar  and  statesman.. 1626— 1692 


bdil  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 

-cian  -t’ian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious.  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  deL 
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Born.  Died. 

Sedg  wick,  Adam.  English  geologist . . . 1185—1873 

Sedgwick,  Catherine  Maria.  American  authoress _ 1789—1867 

Sedgwick,  John.  American  general . . . . 1813—1864 

Sedgwick,  Theodore.  American  jurist  and  statesman _ _ 1746—1813 

Seebeck  (se'-bek),  Johann  Thomas.  German  physicist _ _ 1770—1831 

Seeley,  John  Robert.  English  writer.  Author  of  Ecce  Homo _ 1834—1895 

Seguier  (se-ge-e'),  Pierre.  French  statesman . . . 1588—1672 

Seguin  (seh-gan),  Edouard.  French  physician _ 1812—1880 

Segur,  de  (debt  se-giir),  Louis  Philippe,  Comte.  French  historian  1753— 1830 

Segur,  de,  Philippe  Henri,  Marquis.  Marshal  of  France _ 1724 — 1801 

Segur,  de,  Philippe  Paul,  Comte.  French  general  and  historian,. 1780 — 1873 

Selden  (sel-den),  John.  English  lawyer  and  statesman . 1584—1654 

Seleu  cus  I.  ( Nicator .)  First  king  of  Syria . . . b.  c.  354—  281 

Seleucus  II.  ( Callinicus .)  King  of  Syria . . . . . . b.C.226 

Seleucus  III.  ( Ceraunus .)  King  of  Syria _ — — b.c.223 

Seleucus  IV.  ( Philopator .)  King  of  Syria _ _ b.c.175 

Seleucus  V.  King  of  Syria _ _ b.c.124 

Seleucus  VI.  ( Epiphanes .)  King  of  Syria  _ _ _ b.c.  94 

Selim  (se-llm,  or  Soh-lem  )  III.  Sultan  of  Turkey.  Strangled.. 1761— 1808 
Selkirk,  Alexander.  Scottish  sailor.  The  original  “Robinson 

Crusoe” . . . . . 1676—1723 

Semir  amis.  Queen  of  Assyria  _ _ _ lived  B.  c.1250? 

Semmes  (semz),  Raphael.  Confederate  naval  officer... . ...1809 — 1877 

Sen  ecg,,  Lucius  Annaeus.  Roman  stoic  philosopher _ b.c.5?-a.d.65 

Senefelder  (§e'-neh-fel-der),  Aloys.  German  inventor  of  lithog¬ 
raphy _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1771 — 1834 

Sennacherib  (sen-nak -e-rib).  King  of  Assyria  _ _ _ b.c.  681 

Sepulveda,  de  (de-s@-p6l-ve-tha),  Juan  Ginez.  Spanish  his¬ 
torian... _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1490 — 1573 

Sergeant  (sar’-jent),  John.  American  jurist  and  statesman _ 1779 — 1852 

Serrano  (ser-ra  -no),  Francisco.  Regent  of  Spain _ 1810—1885 

Serres  (ser),  Etienne  Renaud  Augustin.  French  physiologist . 1787—1868 

Serto  rius,  Quintus.  Roman  general.  Assassinated _ _ _ b.c.  72 

Servetus  (ser-ve'-tus),  Michael.  Spanish  physician  and  theolo¬ 
gian.  Burned  at  the  stake _ _ _ 1509 — 1553 

Sestini  (ses-te-ne),  Domenico.  Italian  antiquary _ 1750 — 1832 

Severus  (se-ve'-riis),  Lucius  Septimius.  Roman  emperor . .  146—211 

Sevier  (se-ver  ),  John.  American  soldier  and  governor _ 1745 — 1815 

Sevigne.de  (deh  se-ven-ye),  Marie  de  Rabutin-Chantal,  Mar¬ 
quise.  French  beauty  and  letter  writer _ _ _ 1626 — 1696 

Sewall  (su  -9.1),  Samuel.  American  divine  and  antiquarian _ 1785—1868 

Seward  (su’-ard),  Anna.  {The  Swan  of  Lichfield.)  English 

authoress _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1747 — 1809 

Seward,  William  Henry.  American  statesman. _ _ _ ..1801 — 1872 

Seydlitz,  von  (fon  sld'-llts),  Friedrich  Wilhelm.  Prussian 

general _ _ _ _ _ _ 1721 — 1773 

Seymour  (se’-mur), Horatio.  American  lawyer  and  politician...  1810— 1888 

Seymour,  Truman.  American  general _ _ 1824—1891 

Sforza  (sfort’-sa),  Francesco.  Duke  of  Milan _ 1401 — 1466 

Sforza,  Giacomuzzo  Attendolo.  Italian  soldier  of  fortune _ 1369—1424 

Shaf  ter,  William  R.  Am.  general _ 1836  - 

Shaftesbury  (shafts'-ber-I),  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  first  Earl  of . 

English  politician . *. _ _ _ 1621 — 1683 

Shaftesbury,  Anthony  Cooper,  third  Earl  of.  English  moral  phil¬ 
osopher  and  writer . . . . . . . . . 1671—1713 

ghairp,  John  Campbell.  ( Principal  Shairp.)  English  author... 1819— 1885 
Shakespeare  or  Shakspeare  (shaks  -per),  William.  English 

dramatist  and  poet _ _ _ _ 1564 — 1616 

Shaler  (sha'-ler),  Nathaniel  Southgate.  American  geologist _ 1841  - 

Sharp,  Granville.  English  abolitionist  and  philanthropist _ 1734—1813 

Shaw,  Henry  W.  ( Josh  Billings.)  American  humorist _ 1818 — 1885 

Shay§,  Daniel.  American  soldier.  Leader  in  Shays’  rebellion - 1747—1825 

Shea  (sha),  John  Dawson Gilmary.  American  historian . . 1824—1892 

Shedd,  William  Greenough  Thayer.  American  theologian . ...1820—1894 

Shee,  Martin  Archer,  Sir.  Irish  portrait  painter . . . . . 1769—1850 

Sheil,  Richard  Lalor.  Irish  orator  and  dramatist _ ..1791—1851 

Shelburne  (shel'-burn),  Earl  of.  See  Landsdowne. 

Shel  -by,  Joseph  O.  American  Confederate  general _ 1831 — 1897 

Shelley  (shel  -I),  Percy  Bysshe  (bish).  English  poet . 1792—1822 

Shenstone  (shen-ston),  William.  English  pastoral  poet.. . 1714—1763 

Shepard  (shep  -ard),  Charles  Upham.  American  physicist _ 1804 — 1886 

Sher  brQOke,  Viscount,  Robert  Lowe.  English  statesman _ 1811—1892 

Sheridan  (sher'-i-d<m),  Philip  Henry.  American  general _ 1831—1888 

Sheridan,  Richard  Brinsley  Butler.  Irish  dramatist  and  poli¬ 
tician _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1751 — 1816 

Sherif  Pasha  (she-ref  pa-sha  ).  Egyptian  statesman... . ...1819 - 

Sher  lock,  William.  English  theologian  and  author _ 1641 — 1707 

Sherman  (sher’-man),  John.  American  statesman . . .1823 — 1900 


Born.  Died. 

Sherman,  Roger.  American  statesman.  Signer  of  the  Declaration 

of  Independence... _ _ _ _ _ _ 1721 — 1793 

Sherman,  William  Tecumseh.  American  general . . . .1820—1891 

Shi'ras,  George,  Jr.  Associate  Justice  United  States  supreme 

court _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1832  - 

Shir  ley,  Anthony.  English  traveler.  Created  an  admiral  by 

King  of  Spain _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ ..1565—1640 

Shirley,  James.  English  dramatist  and  poet _ i.. 1594— 1669 

Shirley,  William.  Eng.  governor  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  .1705 — 1771 
Shlsh  kof,  Alexander  Semenovitch.  Russian  admiral  and  author.1754 — 1841 

Shoova  lof,  Andrei  Petrovitch.  Russian  courtier  and  poet _ _  1789 

Shoovalof,  Peter  Andreivitch,  Count.  Russian  statesman _ 1827  - 

Shore,  Jane.  Wife  of  a  London  goldsmith,  afterward  mistress  of 

Edward  IV _ _  1525? 

Shovel  (shuv'-el),  Sir  Cloudesley.  English  admiral _ _ ..1650—1707 

Shrap  nel,  Henry.  English  general.  Inventor  of  shell _ _  1843 

Shrews  bury,  Charles  Talbot,  Duke  of.  English  statesman _ 1660—1717 

Shrewsbury,  Elizabeth  Hardwicke,  Countess  of . . 1519—1608 

Shrewsbury,  John  Talbot.  First  Earl  of . . . 1373—1453 

Shu  brick,  John  Templar.  American  naval  officer _ 1778 — 1815 

Shuck  burgh  Evelyn,  Sir  George.  English  physicist _ 1750—1804 

Shuck  ford,  Rev.  Samuel.  English  historian _ _ _ _  1754 

Shu’ter,  Edward.  English  comic  actor . . . . — —  1776 

Sib  bald,  Sir  Robert.  Scottish  physician,  naturalist,  antiquary. .1643?— 1712? 

Sib  ley,  Henry.  American  confederate  general _ 1816—1883 

Sibley,  Henry  H.  American  general  and  statesman _ _ 1811 — 1891 

Sibour  (se-bor-r  ),  Mary  Dominic  Augustus.  French  prelate _ 1792 — 1857 

Sib  thorp  John,  m.  d.  Botanist  and  traveler _ _ _ 1758 — 1796 

Sicard(se-kar-r), Claude.  French  Jesuit  missionary  to  the  East. 1677 — 1726 
Sicard,  Roch  Ambrose  Cucurron,  Abb6.  French  teacher  of  the 

deaf  and  dumb _ _ .1742 — 1822 

Slck  ingen, Francis  von.  German  general.  Lutheran _ 1484—1523 

Sickles,  Daniel  E.  American  general  and  congressman _ 1822  - 

SId'd6n§,  Mrs.  Sarah  (Kemble).  English  actress _ 1755—1833 

Sid  mouth,  Henry  Addington,  first  Viscount.  English  statesman..  1755— 1844 

Sid  ney,  Algernon.  English  republican ;  beheaded _ _ 1622—1683 

Sidney,  Mary,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  “Sidney’s  sister,  Pembroke’s 

mother.”  English  authoress _ _ _ _  1621 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip.  English  author,  statesman,  soldier . . 1554 — 1586 

SIdo  nlus,  Caius  Sollius  Apollinaris  Modestus.  Latin  poet _  4317-48427 

Sie  benkees,  John  Philip.  German  antiquary _ 1759—1796 

Siegen,  von  (fon-se -gen), Louis.  German  inventor  of  mezzotint 

engraving _ _ _ 1609 — 1676 

Sieyes  (se-es  ),  Count  Emanuel  Joseph.  Abb6.  Revolutionist... 1748— 1830 

Slg  el,  Franz.  Baden  revolutionist  and  American  general . ,. _ 1824 — 1902 

Sig  ebert  I.  King  of  Austrasia . . . . . .  535?-  575 

Sigebert  II.  {The  Younger.)  King  of  Austrasia .  630—  654 

Sigebert.  King  of  East  Anglia.. . . . .  642 

Slg  ismund.  King  of  Hungary  and  Emperor  of  Germany _ 1366—1437 

Sigismund  I.  {The  Great.)  King  of  Poland  (1506-48) . 1466—1548 

Sigismund  II.  {Augustus.) . . . . . .1520—1572 

Sigismund  III.  {De  Vasa.) _ _ _ _ _ _ 1566—1632 

Signorelli  (sen-yo-rel'-le),  Luke.  Italian  painter . . . 1439—1521 

Signorelli,  Peter  Napoli.  Italian  historical  writer . 1731 — 1815 

Sigonio  (se-go-ne-o),  Charles.  Italian  antiquarian _ 15207-1584 

Sigourney  (slg-ur-nf),  Mrs.  Lydia  Huntley.  American  au¬ 
thoress - - - - - - - - 1791 — 1865 

Slla  nlon.  Greek  sculptor . . . . lived  b.  c.  324? 

Sll  bermsinn,  John  Andrew.  German  organ  builder.. . . 1712—1783 

Silhouette,  de  (deh  se-16-et),  Stephen.  French  statesman  and 

political  writer  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1709 — 1767 

SIl  ius  Itallcus,  Caius.  Roman  poet - . .  257-  99 

Sll  llman,  Benjamin,  LL.  D.  American  scientist. . . . 1779—1864 

Silve  rlus.  Bishop  of  Rome . . . . . . .  —  538 

Silves  ter  I.  Pope . . . . —  325 

Silvester  II.  Pope.  ( Gerbert .) . . . . . . —  1003 

Silvester,  Israel.  French  engraver...... . 1621—1691 

Silvester,  Louis.  French  painter.. . . 1675—1760 

Sim  eon,  of  Durham.  English  historian . . . . . .  1130 

Simeon  Se  thus.  Greek  writer  at  Constantinople . . fl.  11th  c. 

Simeon  Sty  lltes.  Syrian  ascetic _ _ _ _  3927-  461 

Simeo  n!,  Giovanni.  Italian  cardinal  and  prefect-general  of  the 

Propaganda _ _ _ 1816—1892 

Slm  ler,  John.  Swiss  portrait  painter _ _ _ _ 16937-1748 

Simler,  Josias.  Protestant  divine  at  Zurich  and  historical  writer. 1530 — 1576 

Slm'mlas,  of  Rhodes.  Grammarian  and  poet _ lived  b.  c.  300? 

SImm§,  William  Gilmore,  American  novelist.. . . . . 1806—1870 

Sim  nel,  Lambert.  English  impostor _ 1472?-aft.l487 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rdle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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Si  moil,  Jules.  (Jules  Simon-Suisse.)  French  philosopher  and 


legislator  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1814—1890 

Simon,  Richard.  French  Hebraist. _ _ _ _ _ 1638—1712 

Simon  Macc&bee'us.  High  priest  of  the  Jews . . — b.c.135 

SImonideg,  of  Amorgus.  Greek  iambic  poet _ fi.  b.  c.  660? 

Simonides,  of  Ceos.  Greek  lyric  poet . . . ___b.  c.  557—  467 

Simonneau  (se-mo-no  ),  Charles.  French  engraver _ 1639?-1728 

Simonneau,  Louis.  French  engraver _ _ _ 1660—1728 

Simonin  (se-mo-nan  ),  Louis  Laurent.  French  engineer  and 
author. 

Simplicius  (sim-plik'-i-us).  Neoplatonic  philosopher _ lived  525? 

Simp  son,  Edward,  D.  D.  English  writer . . . . 1578—1651 

Simpson,  Thomas.  English  mathematician _ _ 1710 — 1761 

Sims,  James,  M.D.  English  physician  and  botanist _ _ - — -  1831 

Sim  son,  Dr.  Robert,  of  Glasgow.  Mathematician _ 1687—1768 

Sin  clair,  Catharine.  English  novelist _ _ _ _ _ 1800—1864 

Sinclair,  Charles  Gideon,  Baron.  Swedish  tactician . .  1803 

Sinclair,  John.  (Master  of  Sinclair.)  Scottish  Jacobite _ 1685?-1755 

Sinclair,  Sir  John,  M.  P.  Scottish  statesman _ _ _ 1754 — 1835 

Sin  diah.  (Dowlut  Row.)  Mahratta  chief _ _ _ 1781—1827 

Sindiah.  (Madhajee.)  Mahratta  prince _ _ _ _ 1743?- 1794 

Sing  leton,  Henry.  English  historical  painter  . . . . 1766—1839 

Sirani,  Elizabetta.  Italian  historical  painter _ 1638—1667 

Siri  (se'-re),  Victor.  Italian  political  and  historical  writer . 1608—1685 

Sismon'di,  Jean  Charles  Leonard  Simonde.  Swiss  historian  and 

publicist _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1773—1842 

Sit  ting  Bull.  Chief  of  the  Sioux  Indians  of  Dakota . . ..1837—1890 

Siun-King  (se-uh'-king),  Chinese  philosopher.. lived  about  b.  c.  270 —  220 
Six  tus  IV.,  Francesco  della  Rovere  (del-la-ro-ve -re).  Pope .1414— 1484 

Sixtus  V.  (Felix  Peretti).  Successor  of  Gregory  XIII.  as  pope _ 1521—1589 

Skeat,  Walter  William.  English  philologist.. . . . . . 1835  - 

Skel  ton,  John.  English  poet-laureate _ _ _ 1460—1529 

Skin-ner,  Thomas  M.  American  inventor... _ _ _  1852 

Sko  beleff,  Mikhail  Dimitryevitch.  Russian  general. . . 1845—1882 

Slidell',  John.  American  lawyer  and  politician . . . ...1793—1871 

Slingelandt,  van  (van-sling-e-lant),  Pieter.  Dutch  painter, 1640— 1691 

Sloane,  Sir  Hans.  Irish  physician  and  naturalist... . . . .1660 — 1753 

Slo  cum,  Henry  Wadsworth.  American  general _ 1827—1894 

Smart,  Hawley.  English  novelist _ _ _ 1833—1893 

Smlleg,  Samuel.  British  biographer  and  writer . . . 1816  - 

Smll'lie,  George  H.  American  landscape  painter.. _ _ 1840  - 

Smillie,  James.  Scottish  American  landscape  engraver _ 1807—1885 

Smith,  Adam.  Scottish  philosopher  and  political  economist _ 1723—1790 

Smith,  Andrew  J.  American  general _ _ _ _ 1814  - 

Smith,  Edmund  Kirby.  American  general _ _ _ 1825 — 1893 

Smith,  Gerrit.  American  anti-slavery  agitator _ _ 1797 — 1874 

Smith,  Goldwin.  English  historian _ _ 1823  - 

Smith,  Horace.  English  humorist  and  writer _ 1780 — 1849 

Smith,  Captain  John.  Founder  of  Virginia.  Born  in  England _ 1579 — 1631 

Smith,  Melancthon.  American  rear-admiral _ _ ...1810 — 1893 

Smith,  Roswell.  Publisher  of  the  Century  Magazine _ 1839—1892 

Smith,  Samuel  F.  American  divine.  Author  of  “  America.” _ 1808 — 1895 

Smith,  Seba.  (Jack  Downing.)  American  humorous  writer _ 1833—1868 

Smith,  Rev.  Sydney.  English  divine  and  writer... _ _ 1771—1845 

Smith,  Sir  Thomas.  English  statesman _ 1514?-1577 

Smith,  Thomas,  D.  D.  Divine,  historian,  biographer  and  critic. ..1638—1710 

Smith,  Thomas  Assheton.  English  sportsman... . . . 1776 — 1858 

Smith,  Thomas  Southwood,  M.  D.  English  writer . . . 1790?-1861 

Smith,  William,  LL.  D  English  jurist  and  philologist . 1814—1893 

Smith,  William,  LL.  D.  English  geologist _ _ _ 1769—1839 

Smith,  Sir  William  Cusack.  Irish  judge _ _ — . . 1766—1836 

Smith,  Sir  William  Sidney.  English  admiral _ 1764—1840 

Smith  son,  James.  English  physicist.  Founder  of  Smithsonian 

Institution  at  Washington . . . . . . . . .  1829 

Smitz,  Gaspar.  (Magdalen  Smith.)  Dutch  portrait  painter. . .  1689 

Smitz,  Louis.  Dutch  fruit  painter.. . . . . 1635—1675 

Smol  lett,  Tobias.  Scottish  historian  and  novelist . . 1721 — 1771 

Smy  bert,  or  Smi'bert,  John.  Scottish  painter . . .  1684?— 1751 

Smyth,  James  Carmichael,  M.  D.,  F.R.S.  English  medical  writer, 1741— 1821 

Smyth,  William  Henry.  English  admiral.  Naval  surveyor.. . 1788—1865 

Snayers  (snl'-grs),  Peter.  Dutch  painter . . . . 1593—1670 

Snell,  Louis.  Swiss  author  and  politician _ 1785—1854 

Snell,  Rodolph.  Dutch  mathematician  and  philologist . 1547—1613 

Snell,  Willebrord.  (Son.)  Dutch  mathematician _ _ 1591—1626 

Snellincks,  John.  Dutch  painter _ _ _ 1544—1638 

Snethen,  Rev.  Nicholas.  American  divine  and  author _ _ 1769 — 1845 

Sney'ders,  or  Snyders,  Francis.  Dutch  paiuter . 1579—1657 
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Sniadeckl  (sne-a-dets'-ke),  Andrew.  Polish  medical  and  chem¬ 
ical  writer _ _ _  1768 — 1838 

Sniadecki,  John.  (Brother.)  Mathematician.. . . . ..1756—1830 

Snor  ro  Sturl  uson.  Icelandic  author  and  scholar.. . ..1178—1241 

Snoy,  Lambert.  Dutch  genealogist _ _ _ _ 1574?-1638 

Snoy,  Renier.  Dutch  diplomatist  and  historian _ 1477 — 1537 

Sny  d@rg,  or  Sneyders,  Francis.  Dutch  painter _ 1579—1657 

Soane,  Sir  John.  English  architect.. . . . . 1753 — 1837 

Sobieski  (sd-be-es'-ke),  John  III.  King  of  Poland . . 1629—1696 

So§I'nuS,  Faustus.  Promoter  of  Socinianism _ 1539—1604 

Socinus,  Lselius.  Originator  of  Socinianism.  Born  at  Sienna - 1525—1562 

Socrateg.  Athenian  philosopher _ _ _ _ ...b,‘ c.  468  —  399 

Socrates.  Greek  ecclesiastical  historian.  (Schd-las'-ti-cus.) _ _  441? 

Sodoma,  II  (el  so-dd'-ma).  (John  Anthony  Bazzi.)  Italian 

painter . . . . . . . . . . . 1479 — 1554 

Sceur,  le  (l$h  sdr-r),  Hubert.  French  sculptor  in  England . . .  1670? 

Solan  der,  Daniel  Charles,  M.  D.  Swedish  naturalist. . . 1736 — 1782 

Solari  (so-la'-re),  Andrew.  (Del  Gobbo.)  Italian  painter _ 1470?-1527 

Solario,  de  (de  sd-la'-re-o),  Anthony.  (II  Zingaro.)  Italian 

painter. _ '1382—1455 

Sol  ger,  Charles  William  Ferdinand.  German  writer  on  sesthetics, 1780 — 1819 
Solignac  (so-len-yak  ),  Peter  Joseph  de  la  Pimpie,  Chevalier  de. 

French  historian. _ _ _ _ _ 1687 — 1773 

Soliman  (so-le-man).  (Ebn  Abd-al-Malek.)  Seventh  Ommiyade 

caliph . . . . . . . . . . .  717 

Soliman.  (Ebn-al-Hakem.)  Kingof  Cordova _ 1016 

Soliman.  (Ebn-Cutultnish.)  Seljuk  Turk.  Conqueror  of  Asia 

Minor _ _ _ _ _ _ 1084 

Soliman.  (Tchelibi,  The  Noble.)  Turkish  prince  at  Adrianople... -  1410 

Soliman  I.  (Magnificent.)  Ottoman  Sultan _ _ _ 1494 — 1566 

Soliman  II.  Ottoman  Sultan _ 1691 

Solimene  (so  le  me  -ne),  Francis.  (L' Abate  Ciccio.)  Italian 

painter _ _ ..1657—1747 

Solis,  de  (de  so  -les),  Anthony.  Spanish  ljistorian  and  poet . 1610 — 1686 

Solis,  de,  John  Diaz.  Spanish  navigator _ _ _ _  1515? 

Sol  omon.  Kingof  Israel _ _ _ b.  c.  1033?-  975 

Solomon.  (Ben  Virgo.)  Spanish  historian _ _ fl.  16th  c. 

Solomon,  English  Abraham.  Historical  painter . . . 1823?-1862 

Solomon  Ben  Isaac.  (Rashi.)  Jewish  Rabbi . . . . 1040?-1105 

So  lon.  Athenian  lawgiver _ _ _ _ ___B.  e.  638?-  558? 

Sdl  tikoff,  Nicholas  Ivanovitch.  Russian  statesman _ 1736 — 1816 

Solvyns', Francis  Balthasar.  Dutch  artist _ _ _ 1760 — 1824 

Sol  yman.  See  Soliman. 

Somer,  van  (van  so -mer),  John.  Dutch  mezzotint  engraver _ _ 1694 

Somers  (sum  -erz),  John,  Lord.  English  statesman _ 1650?-1716 

Somerset  (sum  -er-set),  Edmund  de  Beaufort,  Duke  of.  Regent 

of  France _ 1455 

Somerset,  Henry  de  Beaufort.  (Son.)  Taken  at  Hexham.  Beheaded -  1463 

Somerset,  John  de  Beaufort,  Earl  of.  K.  G.  (Son  of  John  of  Gaunt) . 

Lord  High  Admiral _ 1410 

Somerset,  John  de  Beaufort.  (Son.)  First  Duke  of.. . 1392?-1444 

Somerset,  Robert  Carr,  Viscount  Rochester.  Earlof _ _ _ _  1645 

Somerset,  William  Seymour,  Duke  of.  Husband  of  Arabella 

Stuart _ 1<36(? 

Somerville  (sum’-er-vil),  Mrs.  Mary.  Scottish  astronomer . 1780—1872 

Somerville,  Thomas,  D.  D.  English  divine  and  historian _ 1741 — 1813’ 

Somerville,  William.  English  poet _ .1692—1742 

Sommariva,  de  (som-ma-re'-va) ,  John  Baptist.  Italian  politician 

and  art  collector _ 1760?-1826 

Sommering,  von  (fon  som  -me-ring),  Samuel  Thomas.  German 

anatomist  and  physiologist _ 1755—1831) 

Somner  (sum -ner),  William.  English  antiquary _ 1606—1669 

Sonnini  de  Manoncourt  (so-ne-ne  deh  ma-non  ),  Charles 

Nicholas  Sigisbert.  French  naturalist  and  traveler _ 1751 — igjg 

Son’tag,  Madame  Henrietta,  Countess  Rossi.  German  singer _ 1805—1854 

Soph!  a,  Princess.  Regent  of  Russia _ _ _ 1667 — 170# 

Sophia.  Electress  of  Hanover,  mother  of  George  I _ _ 171# 

Sophia  Dorothe  a.  Daughter  of  George  I.  Queen  of  Prussia _ 1687—1757 

Sothern  (suth'-ern),  Edward  Askew.  English  comedian _ 1830—1881 

Soult,  Nicholas  Jean  de  Dieu,  Duke  of  Dalmatia.  French  general.1769— 1851 

South,  Robert,  D.  D.  Eminent  English  divine  and  royalist . 1633—1716 

Sou  they,  Robert.  English  poet  laureate _ _ 1774—1843 

South  worth,  Mrs.  Emma  D.  E.  Nevitt.  American  novelist . 1818—1899 

Souvestre  (so-ves-ter-r) ,  Emile.  French  journalist  and  author.1806— 1854 

Sowesby ,  J ames.  English  artist  and  naturalist . 1760—1871 

Spada  (spa  -da),  Lionello.  Italian  painter . .1576—1622 

Spagnoletto,  II  (span-yo-let'-td).  (Joseph  Ribera.)  Spanish 

painter - - - . . . . . 1588—1656 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jdwl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  ag;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f* 
-cian,  -tian  —  shgm.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -gion  -  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  del* 
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Born.  Died. 

Spagnoli  (span-yo'-le),  Baptist.  General  of  the  Carmelites. 

Born  at  Mantua _ _ _ * _ _ _1444— 1516 

Spalatin  (spa-la-ten'),  George.  German  biographer... . 1482—1545 

Spal  ding,  George  Louis.  German  philologist . . . 1762—1811 

Spalding,  John,  of  Aberdeen.  Scottish  historian . . . 16097-1670 

Spalding,  John  Joachim.  German  divine  and  preacher . . 1714—1804 

Spalding,  Lyman.  American  physician  and  surgeon _ 1775—1821 

Spalding,  Martin  John,  D.  D.  Archbishop  of  Baltimore . . 1810—1872 

Spallanzani  (spal-lan-za -ne),  Lazarus.  Italian  naturalist _ 1729 — 1799 

Sparks,  Jared.  American  biographer  and  historian _ 1789—1866 

Sparr  mann,  Andrew.  Swedish  naturalist  and  traveler. . 17477-1820 

Spar  tacus.  Roman  gladiator;  leader  of  Servile  rebellion  (b.  c. 

73-71)  . . . . . . . . . . b.  c.  71 

Speck  ter,  Erwin.  German  painter _ _ 1806—1835 

Spedalieri  (spe-da-le-e'-re),  Niccolo.  Italian  priest  and  writer. 1740— 1795 

Sped  ding,  James.  English  biographer _ 1808 — 1881 

Spee,  von  (fon  spe),  Friedrich.  German  Jesuit  poet _ 15957-1635 

Speed,  John.  English  historian _ _ _ _ 15557-1629 

Speke,  Captain  John  Hanning.  English  African  explorer;  dis¬ 
coverer  of  the  source  of  the  Nile _ _ _ _ _ 1827—1864 

Spelman,  Sir  Henry.  English  antiquary _ _ _ _ 1562—1641 

Spelman,  Sir  John.  (Son.)  English  biographer . . . . .  1643 

Spence,  Joseph.  English  divine  and  critic _ _ 1698—1768 

Spence,  William.  English  entomologist _ _ 1783 — 1860 

Spen  §er,  Ambrose,  LL.  D.  American  jurist _ 1765—1848 

Spencer,  Herbert.  English  scientist _ 1820 — 1903 

Spencer,  John  Canfield.  American  jurist  and  statesman . ..1788—1855 

Spencer,  John  Charles,  Earl,  Viscount  Althorp.  English  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  Exchequer ;  agricultural  reformer _ _ ...1782 — 1845 

Spener  (sp§'-n?r),  Philip  James.  German  Lutheran  divine. 

Founder  of  the  Pietists _ _ _ _ _ 1635—1705 

Speng  §1,  Leonhard.  German  philologist  _ _ _ _ 1803 — 1880 

Spen  ser,  Edmund.  English  poet.  Author  of  Faerie  Queen.. . 15537-1599 

Speranski  (speh-ran-ske),Mi.khai],  Count.  Russian  statesman. 1772— 1839? 

Spie  gel,  Friedrich.  German  orientalist^. _ 1820  - 

Spiel  hagen,  Friedrich.  German  novelist _ 1829  - 

Spiess,  Heinrich.  German  painter . . . 1832—1875 

Spind  ler,  Karl.  German  novelist _ 1796 — 1855 

Spinola,  de  (de  spe  -no -la),  Ambrosio,  Marquis.  Spanish  general, 1569— 1630 
Spinoza  (spe-no'-za),  Baruch,  or  Benedict.  Dutch  philosopher.. 1632— 1677 

Spof  ford,  Ainsworth  R.  Librarian  of  Congress _ 1825  - 

Spofford,  Harriet  Elizabeth.  (Prescott.)  American  authoress _ 1835  - — - 

Spohr  (spo-r),  Ludwig.  German  composer  and  violinist. . ....1784—1859 

Spontini  (spon-te  -ne),  Gasparo  Luigi  Pacifico.  Italian  composer, 1774— 1851 

Sprague  (sprag),  Charles.  American  poet . . 1791—1875 

Sprague,  William  Buell.  American  divine  and  author _ 1795 — 1876 

Sprat,  Thomas.  English  prelate  and  writer.. _ _ _ _ 1636 — 1713 

Sprengel  (spreng'-el),  Kurt.  German  physician  and  botanist. ..1766— 1833 

Sprenger  (spreng  -?r),  Aloys.  Swiss  orientalist. _ _  1813  - 

Spurgeon  (spdr-jun),  Charles  Haddon.  English  Baptist 

preacher _ j _ 1834 — 1892 

Spurzheim  (sports -him),  Johann  Gaspar.  German  physician 

and  phrenologist . . . . . . . . . 1776 — 1832 

Squler,  Ephraim  George.  American  archaeologist _ _ ..1821—1888 

Stael-Holstein,  de  (d$h  Sta-el  -ol-stan  ),  Anne  Louise  Germaine 

(Necker),  Baronne.  (Madame  de  StaSl.)  French  authoress. . .1766— 1817 
Staf  ford,  William  Howard,  Viscount.  English  statesman.  Exe¬ 
cuted  _ _ _ 16 12—1680 

Stahl,  George  Ernst.  German  chemist  and  physician.. . . 1660 — 1734 

Stand  ish,  Captain  Miles.  Military  leader  at  Plymouth,  Mass _ 15847-1656 

Stan  field,  Clarkson.  English  marine  painter _ _ 17987-1867 

Stan  ford,  Leland.  American  senator,  and  founder  of  Stanford 

University. . . . . . . . . .  . 1824 — 1893 

Stanhope  (stan'-op),  Charles,  third  Earl.  English  inventor _ 1753—1816 

Stanhope,  Lady  Hester  Lucy.  (Daughter.)  Eccentric  Eng.  woman  1776 — 1839 

Stanhope,  James,  first  Earl.  English  general  and  statesman _ 1673—1721 

Stanhope,  Philip  Henry,  fifth  Earl.  (Lord  Mahon.)  English 

statesman  and  historian _ 1805 — 1875 

Stan  islas  Augustus  (Poniatowski).  King  of  Poland . . . 1732—1798 

Stanislas  I.  Leszczynski  (lesh-ghin  -ske).  King  of  Poland _ 1677—1766 

Stanley,  Arthur  Penrhyn.  (Dean  Stanley.)  English  clergyman. 

Dean  of  Westminster  and  author _ _ _ _ _ 1815—1881 

Stanley,  David  S.  American  general _ _ _ 1828  - 

Stanley,  Henry  M.  (John  Rowlands.)  American  explorer  of  Africa.  1840— 1904 

Stan  ton,  Edwin  McMasters.  American  statesman _ _ 1814—1869 

Stanton,  Elizabeth  Cady.  American  woman’s  rights  advocate _ 1816  - — - 

Stan  Wlx,  John.  British  general . . . .  1765 

Stark,  John.  American  revolutionary  general_ 1728—1822 


Born.  Died. 

Sted 'man,  Edmund  Clarence.  American  poet _ 1833  - 

Steed  man,  James  B.  American  general _ _ _ . _ -.1818—1883 

Steele  (steel).  Sir  Richard.  English  essayist _ _ ..1671 — 1729 

Steen  (sten),  Jan.  Dutch  painter  . . . . 1636 — 1689 

Steenwyk  (Sten-wlk),  Hendrik.  (The  Elder.)  Flemish  painter.. 1550— 1604 

Stee'ven§,  George.  English  critic  and  editor _ _ 1736—1800 

Steffens,  Heinrich.  Norwegian  philosopher _ _ _ 1773 — 1845 

Stein,  von  (fon  stln),  Heinrich  Friedrich  Karl,  Baron.  Prussian 

statesman _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1757 — 1831 

Stein,  Lorenz.  German  political  economist _ 1815 — 1890 

Steno  (st§'-no), Nicolas.  Danish  anatomist . ...1638—1687 

Stephen,  King  of  England.  Born  in  France _ _ _ 1105—1154 

Stephen  Bathori  (ba'-to-re)  King  of  Poland... _ _ 1532—1586 

Stephens  (ste-venz), Alexander  Hamilton.  American  statesman. 1812— 1883 
Stephens,  Mrs.  Ann  Sophia  (Winterbotham)  American  author¬ 
ess . . . . . . . . . . ...1813—1886 

Stephens,  James  Francis.  English  entomologist _ _ _ 1792—1852 

Stephens,  John  Lloyd.  American  traveler  and  author . . 1805 — 1852 

Stephens,  or  Steph  anus.  French  family  of  printers.  See  Etienne. 

Ste  phenson,  George.  English  engineer _ _ _ 1781—1848 

Stephenson,  Robert.  (Son.)  English  engineer . . . 1803 — 1859 

Ster  ling,  John.  British  critic  and  essayist _ _ _ 1806 — 1844 

Sternberg  (stfir-rn’-ber-rgch),  Alexander,  Baron.  Russian- 

German  novelist _ _ _ _ _ 1806 — 1868 

Sterne  (stern),  Rev.  Laurence.  English  humorous  writer _ 1713—1768 

Steuben  (stu-ben;  Ger.  pron.  stdi’-ben),  Frederick  William 

Augustus,  Baron.  Prussian-American  general _ _ _ 1730—1794 

Ste  ven§,  Edwin  Augustus.  American  inventor  and  philanthro- 

pkist . . . . . . 1795—1868 

Stevens,  Isaac  Ingalls.  American  general _ _ _ 1818—1862 

Stevens,  Robert  Livingston.  American  inventor . . . ...1788 — 1856 

Stevens,  Thaddeus.  American  statesman  and  abolitionist _ 1793 — 1868 

Ste  venson,  Adlai  Ewing.  American  lawyer  and  vice-president 

United  States _ _ _ _ _ 1835  - 

Stevenson,  Robert.  Scottish  engineer  of  lighthouses _ 1772 — 1850 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis.  Scottish  author _ 1850—1894 

Stewart  (stu -<irt),  Alexander  Turney.  American  merchant _ 1802— 1S76 

Stewart,  Balfour.  Scottish  physicist . . . ...1828 — 1887 

Stewart,  Charles.  American  rear-admiral  . . . . .1778—1869 

Stewart,  Dugald.  Scottish  metaphysician _ 1753—1828 

Stiles  (stllz),  Ezra.  American  theologian.  President  of  Yale 

College.. . . . . . __ . . 1727—1795 

Stilicho  (stil  -l-ko),  Flavius.  Roman  general  under  Theodosius. -  408 

Stille  (stll'-e),  Alfred.  American  physician  and  medical  writer. .1813  — — 
stll  lingfleet,  Edward.  English  theologian  and  bishop  of  Wor¬ 
cester _ I _ _ _ _ _ _ 1635—1699 

Stimpson  (stim  -son),  William.  American  naturalist _ 1832—1872 

Stir  ling,  Sir  William  (Maxwell).  Scottish  author _ _ .1818 — 1878 

Stock  ton,  Francis  Richard.  American  fantastic  writer  and 

novelist.. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ ...1834—1902 

Stockton,  Richard.  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. .1730 — 1781 

Stockton,  Robert  Field.  American  commodore . .1796 — 1866 

Stod  dard,  Richard  Henry.  American  poet _ _ _ _ 1825 — 1903 

Stokes,  George  Gabriel.  British  physicist _ 1819  - 

Stolberg,  von  (fon  stol -bergch),  Friedrich  Leopold,  Count. 

German  poet _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1750 — 1819 

Stone,  Lucy.  American  advocate  of  “woman’s  rights" _ 1818 — 1893 

Stone,  William  Leete.  American  journalist  and  biographer _ 1792 — 1844 

Stone,  William  Leete,  Jr.  (Son.)  American  historian _ 1835  - 

Stone  'man,  George.  American  general  and  governor  of  California, 1824— 1894 

Storey,  Wilbur  F.  American  journalist _ _ _ 1819 — 1885 

Storr§,  Richard  Salter.  American  clergyman  and  editor  . ...1821 — 1884 

Story  (sto-rl),  Joseph.  American  jurist . . . ..1779—1845 

Story,  William  Wetmore.  (Son.)  American  sculptor  and  poet  ...1819—1895 

Stowe,  Mrs.  Harriet  Elizabeth  Beecher.  American  authoress _ 1812—1896 

Stow'ell,  William  Scott,  Baron.  English  judge _ _ 1745 — 1836 

Strabo  (stra  -bo).  Greek  geographer... . . . b.  c.  54?-a.  d.  24? 

Stradella  (stra-del-a),  Alessandro.  Italian  composer.  As¬ 
sassinated.. . . . 1645—1678? 

Straf  ford,  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of.  English  statesman _ 1593—1641 

Strange,  Sir  Robert.  Scottish  engraver . . . . 1721—1792 

Strang  ford,  Percy  Clintou  S.  S.,  Viscount.  (Lord  Penshurst.) 

Irish  diplomatist . . . . . . 1780—1855 

Strat  ford  de  Red  Cliffe,  Stratford  Canning,  Viscount.  (Sir 

Stratford  Canning.)  English  diplomatist... _ _ 1788  - 

stratico  (stra'-te-ko),  Simone,  Count.  Italian  mathematician. .17307-1824 
Strauss  (strows),  David  Friedrich.  German  rationalistic  theo¬ 
logian . . . . . . . . ;..u_ 1808—1874 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  nnite,  cur,  riale,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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Born.  Died. 

Strauss,  Johann.  German  composer . 1804—1849 

Strauss,  Johann.  {Son.)  Composer  of  waltzes.. .  . ...1825 — 1890 

Street,  Allred  Billings.  American  lawyer  and  poet _ 1811 — 1881 

Strick  land,  Agnes.  English  historical  writer _ 1796 — 1874 

Strickland,  William.  Eminent  American  architect _ 1787 — 1854 

Stringham  (string  -am),  Silas  Horton.  American  rear-admiral. 1798 — 1876 

Strong,  James.  American  divine,  editor  and  author _ 1822—1894 

Stroth  er,  David  Hunter.  ( Porte  Crayon .)  American  artist, 

soldier  and  author. . . . . . ...1816—1888 

Strozzi  (strot'-se),  Filippo.  Florentine  statesman... . ..1488 — 1538 

Strozzi,  Piero.  (Son.)  Marshal  of  France _ _ _ _ .1500—1558 

Struensee,  von  (fon  Stroo'-gn-za),  Johann  Friedrich,  Count. 

Danish  physician  and  minister  of  state.  Executed . ...1737—1772 

Strutt,  Joseph.  English  antiquary  and  engraver . 1742 — 1802 

Struve  (stro-veh),  Burkhard  Gotthelf.  Prussian  jurist . . .1671—1738 

Struve,  Friedrich  Georg  Wilhelm,  German  astronomer _ 1793 — 1864 

Struve,  OttoWilhelm.  (Son.)  Astronomerat  Pulhowa. . 1819  - 

Strype  (strip),  John.  English  divine  and  biographer _ 1643—1737 

Stu  art,  Alexander,  H.  H.  American  lawyer  and  secretary  of  the 

interior _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1807—1891 

Stuart,  Arabella  or  Arbella.  (Cousin  to  James  I ,  of  England.)...  15757-1615 

Stuart,  Charles  Edward.  (Grandsonof  James  II.  of  England.) _ 1720 — 1788 

Stuart,  Gilbert  Charles.  American  painter. _ _ _ _ 1756—1828 

Stuart,  James  E.  B.  Confederate  cavalry  general . . . . 18337-1864 

Stuart,  JamesFrancis  Edward.  (Son  of  James  II.  of  England.) .  .1688 — 1765 

Stuart,  Moses.  American  theologian  and  author . . . 1780—1852 

Stubbs,  William,  D.  D.,LL.D.,  English  historian - - 1825  - 

Stur  geon,  William.  English  electrician  andinventor - 1783—1852 

Sturm,  Jacques  Charles  Francois.  Swiss  mathematician - 1803—1855 

Sturm,  Johann.  (The  German  Cicero.)  German  classical  scholar. 1507— 1589 

Sturt,  Sir  Charles.  English  explorer  of  New  South  Wales - 1796—1869 

Stuyvesant  (stl'-ve-sg-nt),  Petrus.  Last  Dutch  governor  of  New 

Netherlands,  (New  York) - - - 1602 — 1682 

Suarez  (swa’-reth),  Francisco.  Spanish  Jesuit  and  theologian..  1548— 1617 
Suchet  (sii-she),  Louis  Gabriel,  Duke  of  Albufera.  Marshal  of 

France _ 1770 — 1826 

Suck  ling,  Sir  John.  English  courtier  and  poet _ 1G09— 1642? 

Sucre,  de  (de  so-kre),  Antonio  Jos6.  South  American  patriot 

and  general.. . . . . . . . - . 1793  1830 

Sue  (sii)  Marie  Joseph  Eugfene.  French  novelist - 1804 — 1857 

Suetonius  (swe-to'-nl-us)  Tranquillus,  Cams.  Roman  biog¬ 
rapher  _ _  727-  140? 

Suffolk  (suf-fok),  William  dela  Pole,  Duke  of.  English  admiral. 

Beheaded _  H50 

Sul  la  or  Sylla,  Lucius  Cornelius  (Felix),  Roman  dictator.-B.  C.  138—  78 

Sulli  van  (sul'-l-v&n),  James.  American  statesman - 1744 — 1808 

Sullivan,  John.  (Brother.)  American  general. . 1740—1795 

Sullivan,  Sir  Arthur  Seymour.  Noted  English  composer . 1842-1900 

Sul'ljf  (Fr.  pron .  sii-le),  Maximilien  de  BSthune,  Baron  de  Rosny 

and  Due  de.  French  statesman . . . 1560—1641 

Sully,  Thomas.  English-American  painter . 1783—1872 

Sumarokoff  (s6-ma-ro  -kof).  Alexei.  Russian  dramatist . 1727—1777 

Summerfield,  John.  English-American  pulpit  orator - 1798  1825 

Sum  ner,  Charles.  American  statesman  and  lawyer - 1811  1874 

Sumner,  Edwin  Vose,  American  general - - 1796—1863 

Sumner,  William  Graham.  American  author  . . . 1840  • 

Sum  ter,  Thomas.  American  general . 1734—1832 

Sun  derland,  Charles  Spencer-  third  Earl  of.  English  statesman,  1674  1722 
Sunderland,  Robert  Spencer,  second  Earl  of.  English  statesman,  16417-1702 

Surajah  Dowlah  (so-ra'-ja  dow'-la).  Hindu  prince . .  1757 

Siir  rey,  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of.  English  poet . - . ...15167-1547 

Suth  erland,  George  Granville  Leveson  Gower,  Duke  ,of.  Wealthy 

British  peer _ _ _ _ - . . . 1758  1833 

SuvorofF  (so-vo'-rof),  Alexei  Yasilievitch,  Count,  and  Prince  Ita- 

liski.  Russian  hold-marshal _ _ _ _ - . 1729  1800 

Swain,  Charles.  English  author.  (The  Manchester  Poet.) . 1803  1874 

Swain'son,  William.  English  naturalist  and  author - - 1789—1855 

Swam  merdam,  Jan.  Dutch  entomologist . . . 1637—1680? 

Swan,  Joseph  Wilson.  English  electrician  and  inventor . 1828 

Swartz ,  Olaus  or  Olof .  Swedish  botanist . . . . 1760—1818 

Swe  denborg  (originally  Swedberg),  Emanuel.  Swedish  scien¬ 
tist,  seer,  and  founder  of  the  “New  Church  ” . 1688—1772 

Swee  ny,  Thomas  W.  Brigadier-general  United  States  army . 1820—1892 

Swetchine  or  Svetcliin  (svetchen),  Anne  Sophie.  French 

authoress - 1782—1857 

Sweyn.  King  of  Denmark. . . . . . —  WW. 

Swieten,  van  (van  swe  -ten),  Gerard.  Dutch  physician. . 1700—1772 

Swift,  Jonathan.  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s.  British  humorist.. . 1667—1745 


Born.  Died. 

Swift,  Lewis.  American  astronomer . . . 1820 

Swing,  David.  American  theologian .  . 1830—1894 

Swln  -burne,  Algernon  Charles.  English  poet - - - 1837 

Swln  ton  William.  American  author.. . . . 1833—1892 

Sybel.  von  (fon  se-bgl),  Heinrich.  German  historian - 1817—1895 

Syd  enham,  Thomas.  English  physician.. . . . 1624—1689 

Syme,  James.  Scottish  surgeon  and  writer - - - 1799  1870 

Szechenyi  (se-ghgh-nye) ,  Istv6n,  Count.  Hungarian  statesman,1791  1860 


T. 

Tabarrani  (ta-bar-ra'-ne),  P.  Italian  anatomist  and  author... 1702— 1779 
Tache  (ta-sha  ) ,  Alexander  Antoine.  Canadian  Roman  Catholic 


archbishop _ _ _ 1823  1894 

Tag  ltus,  Caius  Cornelius.  Roman  historian - 557-after  117? 

Taft,  Alphonso.  U.  S.  attorney-general . . . . 1810  1891 

Tagliacozzi  (tal-ya-kot  -se).  Italian  surgeon . . . . 15467-1599 

Taglioni  (tal-yo  -ne),  Marie.  Swedish  opera-dancer. . 1804  1884 

Taine,  Hippolyte  Adolphe.  French  litterateur.. . . . 1828  1893 

Tait,  Archibald  Campbell.  Archbp.  of  Canterbury  and  author 1811 — 1882 

Tait,  Peter  Guthrie.  British  mathematician  and  physicist - 1831 

Talbot  William  Henry  Fox.  English  author  and  inventor  of 

photography _ _ _ _ _ 1800  1877 

Tal  fourd,  Sir  Thomas  Noon.  English  dramatist . . 1795—1854 

Talleyrand-Perigord,de(deh  tal-le-ron  -pe-re-gor-r )  Charles 

Maurice,  Prince  of.  French  statesman... . . . ..1754 — 1838 

Tallien  (ta-le-an  )  Jean  Lambert.  French  revolutionist . 1769 — 1820 

Tallrnadge  (tal  -mlj),  James.  American  jurist  and  statesman 1778 — 1853 

Talma,  Frangois  Joseph.  French  tragedian . ..1763—1826 

Tal  mage.  Thomas  DeWitt.  American  clergyman. . 1832 — 1902 

Tamburini  (tam-bo-re  -ne),  Pietro.  Italian  theologian.. . 1737—1827 

Tamerlane’.  ( Amir  Taimur.)  Asiatic  conqueror . .1336—1405 

Tam  many,  Chief  of  the  Delaware  Indians. . lived  1680 

Tart'crgd.  Norman  leader  in  the  first  crusade.. . .10807-1112 

Taney  (taw'-nl),  Roger  Brooke.  Chief  justice  of  U.  S.  supreme 

court _ 1777  1864 

Tap  pan,  Arthur.  American  merchant  and  philanthropist _ 1786 — 1865 

Tarleton  (tarl’-ton  ),  Bannastre-  English  officer  and  historian. .1754 — 1833 

Tarnowski  (tar-nov’-ske),  Jan  Amos.  Polish  general . ...1478 — 1561 

Tar  quin  the  Proud,  or  Lucius  Tarquinius  Superbus.  Seventh 

and  last  king  of  Rome _ _ _ - . b-  c. -  496? 

Tartaglia  (tar-tal'-ya),  Nicolb.  Italian  mathematician - 1504 — 1559 

Taschereau  (tash-ro.)  Jules  Antoine.  French  biographer . . .1801— 1874 

Tas  man,  Abel  Janssen.  Dutch  navigator. . 16007-1659 

Tasso  (tas-so),  Torquato.  Italian  epic  poet . . . 1544—1595 

Tassoni  (tas-so '-ne ) ,  Alessandro.  Italian  critic  and  poet - 1565—1635 

Tate,  Nahum.  British  dramatist  and  poet - - - 1652—1715 

Tatt  nail,  Josiah.  American  naval  officer.  Commander  of  the 

Merrimac _ _ _ _ _ 1795 — 1871 

Tauler  (tdw'-lgr),  Johann.  Germanmystic . . . 1290—1361 

Tavernier  (ta-ver-ne-@  ),  Jean  Baptiste,  Baron  d’Aubonne. 

French  traveler _ _ _ _ ...1605 — 1689 

Taylor,  Alfred.  Rear-admiral  U.  S.  N _ _ _ 1810—1891 

Tay  lor,  Bayard.  American  traveler  and  author _ _ _ 1825—1878 

Taylor,  Benjamin  F  American  author  and  poet _ _ 1819 — 1887 

Taylor,  Brook.  English  mathematician _ 1685 — 1731 

Taylor,  Henry,  Sir.  English  poet  and  dramatist - 1800 — 1886 

Taylor,  Jane.  English  authoress _ 1783 — 1824 

Taylor,  Jeremy.  English  bishop  and  author _ 1613 — 1667 

Taylor,  John.  (The  Water  Poet.)  English  poet _ _ 1580 — 1654 

Taylor,  John.  President  of  the  Mormon  church _ _ _ _ 1808 — 1887 

Taylor,  Thomas.  (The  Platonist.)  English  scholar . . 1758 — 1835 

Taylor,  Tom.  English  dramatist  and  miscellaneous  writer - 1817 — 1880 

Taylor,  Zachary,  General.  Twelfth  President  of  the  United  States, 1784 — 1850 

Tazewell,  Littleton  W.  American  statesman . . . ...1774 — 1860 

Tecumseh  (tg-kum'-sgb)  or  Tecumtha.  A  chief  of  the  Shawnee 

Indians  and  British  general - - - - - 17687-1813 

Tegner  (t8g-n8r’).  Esaias.  Swedish  poet. . . . . 1782—1846 

Teignmouth  (tln’-muth),  John  Shore,  Lord.  English  statesman 

and  writer _ _ _ _ _ 1751 — 1834 

Tel  ford,  Thomas.  Scottish  engineer . . . . . 1757—1834 

Tell,  Wilhelm.  Legendary  Swiss  hero _ _ _ _ lived  1807 

Tellez  (tel-yetll  ),  Gabriel.  (Tirso  de  Molina.)  Spanish  drama¬ 
tist _ _ _ 15707-1648 

Tempes  ta.  (Pietro  Mulier.)  Dutch  storm  painter . 1637—1701 

Temple  (tem'-pT),  William,  Sir.  English  statesman.. . 1628 — 1699 

Temple,  W’illiam  Granville.  American  rear  admiral - - 1824 — 1894 


bdll  bov*  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.  ph  —  f. 

-cian,  -t'ian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  -•  shun;  tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  -bel,  del. 
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Born.  Died. 

Tenerani  (te-ne-ra'-ne),  Pietro.  Italian  sculptor . . . 1789—1869 

Teniers  (ten  -y?rz),  David.  (The  Younger.)  Flemish  artist _ 1610 — 1694 

Ten  nant,  William.  Scottish  poet  and  philologist . . 1785—1848 

Ten'nemann,  Wilhelm  Gottlieb.  German  philosopher . .1 _ 1761 — 1819 

Tenniel  (ten-nel  ),  John.  English  artist . . 1820  - 

Ten  nent,  James  Emerson,  Sir.  British  author . ..1794—1869 

Ten  nyson,  Alfred,  Lord.  English  poet  laureate . . . 1809—1892 

Terburg  (ter  -burg),  Gerard.  Flemish  painter . . . . 1608—1681 

Ter  ence.  (Publius  Ter entius  Afer.)  Roman  dramatic  poet.. b.  c.  1937-155 
Terhune,  Mary  Virginia  (Hawes).  (Marion  Harland.)  American 

authoress _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1836  - 

Ternaux  (ter-no  ),  Henri.  (Ternaux-Campans.)  French  author  1807— 1864 

Terpan  d?r.  Greek  musician  and  poet _ _ _ lived  b.  c.  680? 

Ter  ry,  Alfred  Howe.  American  general _ 1827—1890 

Terry,  Ellen  Alice.  English  actress _ _ _ _ 1848  - 

Tertullian  (ter-tul'-l-an).  (Quintus  Septimius  Florens.)  (Ter- 

tullianus.)  An  early  Latin  father  of  the  church _ 150?-bet.  220  and  240 

Te§'-la,  Nikola.  American  physicist.  Born  in  Austria-Hungary.. _1857  — 

Tet’zel,  Johann.  German  monk.  Vender  of  indulgences _ 14607-1519 

Teuffel  (tdl'-f^l),  Wilhelm  Sigismund.  German  philologist . 1820—1878 

Tewfik  Pasha  (tu'-f Ik  pa-sha  ).  (Mohammed  Tewfik.)  Khedive 

of  Egypt. . . . . . 1852-1892 

Thatch  er,  Henry  Knox.  American  rear  admiral _ _ 1806—1880 

Thacher,  James.  American  physician  and  author _ _ 1754—1844 

Thackeray  (thak’-c-rl),  Anne  Isabella.  (Mrs.  Richmond  Ritchie.) 

English  novelist . . . . . . 1838  - 

Thackeray,  William  Makepeace.  English  novelist... . . 1811—1863 

Thais.  A  courtesan  of  Corinth,  mistress  of  Alexander  and  after¬ 
ward  wife  of  Ptolemy. 

Thalberg  (tal-ber-rgch),  Sigismund.  Genevan  pianist . 1812—1871 

Tha  le§.  Ionian  philosopher,  one  of  the  Seven  Sages  of  Greece. B.  c.  6407-  550? 

Thayer,  Sylvanus.  American  soldier  and  military  engineer. . .1785—1872 

Theden  (t@'-den),  John  Christian  Anthony.  Ger.  surgical  writer. 1714— 1797 

Theiner  (tr -nor),  John  Anthony.  German  theologian.. . . 1799—1860 

Thel  wall,  John.  English  writer  and  elocutionist . . . 1764—1834 

Themis  tlus,  Greek  orator  and  philosopher... . . . .  386 

Themis  tocle§.  Athenian  general  and  statesman. . __b.  c.  5147-  449 

Thenard  (te-nar-r),  Louis  James,  Baron.  French  chemist _ 1777—1857 

The  obald.  See  Thibaud . . . 1201—1253 

Theobald,  Lewis.  Commentator  on  Shakespeare . . . . .  1744 

ThSoc  ritus.  Greek  pastoral  poet . . . . lived  b.  c.  2837-  263? 

Theod  atus.  King  of  the  Italian  Goths.. . . . . . . .  536 

Theod  eric.  (The  Great.)  King  of  Ostrogoths . .  455—  526 

Theodo  r?,.  Eastern  Empress ;  wife  of  Justinian  I _ _ _ 548 

The  odore.  Bishop  of  Heraclea.  Arian  Leader . . . .  358 

Theodore  I.  Pope  (642-49). . .  649 

Theodore  II.  Pope.  Elected  February  12,  898 _ _ _ _  898 

Theodore,  of  Tarsus,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury . . .  690 

Theodore-Anthony  I.  King  of  Corsica . 16967-1756 

Theodore  Lascaris.  Greek  emperor.. . . . . . 1177—1222 

Theodore  Studita.  Abbot  of  Studium.  Writer . . .  759—  826 

Theod  oret.  Bishop  of  Cyrus.  Ecclesiastical  historian... .  3937-  457 

Theod  orlc  I.  King  of  Visigoths.  Defeated  by  Attila . . .  451 

Theodoric.  (The  Great.)  Or  Theoderic  (q.  v.).. . . .  455—  526 

Theodoric.  Italian  bishop  and  surgeon . . . . . .  1298 

Theodoric,  or  Thierry,  of  Niem . . . . .  1417 

Theodo  sius.  Roman  general.  Beheaded . . .  376 

Theodosius  I.  {The  Great.)  Roman  emperor.. . . . . .  3467-  395 

Theodosius  II.  Roman  emperor _ _  401—  450 

Theodosius  III.  (Adramytenus.)  Roman  emperor.. . . —aft.  716 

Theognis,  of  Megara.  Greek  elegiac  poet _ _ b.  c.  5707-  490? 

Theoph  ane§,  George.  Greek  monk  and  chronicler . . . . 751-  818 

Theophanes,  Procopovitch.  Russian  historian  and  writer _ 1681—1736 

Theophilus.  Patriarch  of  Alexandria _ _ _ _  412 

Theophilus.  Jurist  of  Constantinople _ _ _ _ _  536 

Theophilus.  Emperor  of  Constantinople . . . . . .  842 

Theophras  tus.  Greek  philosopher  and  author... . b.  c.  3707-  285 

Theoph  ylact.  Byzantine  historian . . . . . .  630? 

TheopSmpus.  Greek  historian _ _ b.  c.  3807-  304? 

Theotocopuli  (te-d-to-ko-po  -le).  Dominic.  (El  Greco.)  Span¬ 
ish  sculptor,  painter  and  architect . . . . . . .  1625 

Theotocopuli,  George  Manuel.  (Son.)  Sculptor  and  architect... -  1631 

Theram'ene§.  Athenian  commander.. . . b.  c. -  404 

Theresa  (te-re'-sa),  Saint.  Spanish  Carmelite  nun  and  mystic 

writer . . . . . . 1515 — 1582 

Theroignede  Mericourt  (te-rwan  deh  meh-re-kor-r ),  Anne 

Joseph,  or  Lambertine.  French  female  revolutionist _ _ 1759—1817 

The  ron.  Tyrant  of  Agrigentum . . . . . . .  b.  c.  472 


Bom.  Died, 

Thevenot  (tev-no  ),  John  de.  French  traveler. . . . 1633—1667 

Thevenot,  Nicholas  Melchizedec.  (Uncle.)  Traveler  and  writer. 1621— 1692 

Thew  (thu),  Robert.  English  engraver . 1758—1802 

Thibaud  (te-bo  ),  or  Theobald  IV.,  or  VI.  Count  of  Champagne. 

King  of  Navarre.  Trou&re . . . . . 1201 — 1253 

Thibaudin  (te-bo'-din),  Jean.  French  general . . . 1822  - 

Thibaut,  Anthony  Frederick  Justus.  German  jurist . 1774—1840 

Thick  nesse,  Anne.  English  biographer - - - 1737—1824 

Thicknesse,  Philip.  English  traveler - - - 1719 — 1792 

Thielen,  van  (van  te-lcn),  John  Philip.  Flemish  painter . .1618—1667 

Thierry  (te-er  -re)  I.  (Son  of  Clovis  I.)  King  of  Austrasia -  4837-  534 

Thierry  II.  (Son  of  Childebert.)  King  of  Burgundy  and  Austrasia.  587—  613 

Thierry  I.,  or  III.  King  of  France,  son  of  Clovis  II -  652?-  691 

Thierry  II.,  or  IV.  King  of  France,  sou  of  Dagobert  III.. . 712?-  737 

Thierry,  of  Niem.  Papal  secretary . . . .  1417 

Thierry,  Henry.  Printer  at  Paris - - - -  712 

Thierry,  James  Nicholas  Augustine.  French  historian.. . .1795—1856 

Thierry,  Madame  Julia.  (Wife.)  French  writer _ _ _  1844 

Thiers  (te-a-r),  John  Baptist.  French  divine  and  satirist _ 1636 — 1703 

Thiers,  Louis  Adolphe.  French  historian,  and  president  of  the 

French  republic _ _ _ _ _ 1797 — 1877 

Thion  de  la  Chaume  (te-on  deh  la  shorn),  Claude  Esprit. 

French  ph  ysician _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1750—1786 

Thirl  wall,  Connop.  English  historian . ...1797—1875 

Thom  (tom),  James.  Scottish  sculptor _ _ _ _ 1799 — 1850 

Thom,  William.  Scottish  weaver  and  poet . . 1799—1850 

Thomas  (tom  -?s),  Anthony  Leonard.  French  writer _ 1732—1785 

Thomas,  Catimpratensis.  French  biographer  and  moral  writer.  .1201— 1270? 

Thomas,  Christian.  German  philosopher _ _ 1655—1728 

Thomas,  David.  American  pomologist _ _ _ 1776 — 1859 

Thomas,  Elizabeth.  (Corinna.)  English  poetess . . 1675—1730 

Thomas,  Frederic  William.  American  novelist  and  poet _ 1808—1866 

Thomas,  George  H.  American  major-general _ _ 1816—1870 

Thomas,  Theodore.  German-American  musician.. . . . 1835 — 1905 

Thompson  (tom'-son),  Alfred  Wordsworth.  American  artist _ 1840  - 

Thompson,  Jacob.  American  politician  and  Confederate  com¬ 
missioner _ _ 1810—1885 

Thompson,  Zadoc.  American  scientist _ _ _ 1796 — 1856 

Thomson  (tom -son),  Sir  Charles  Wyville,  LL.  D.  Scottish 

biologist _ 1830—1882 

Thomson,  James.  Scottish  poet.  Author  of  “  The  Seasons  ” _ 1700 — 1748 

Thoreau  (tho-ro  ),  Henry  David.  American  essayist _ 1817—1862 

Thorn  hill,  Sir  James.  English  historical  painter _ 1676 — 1734 

Thorn  ton,  Matthew.  Irish-American  patriot _ _ _ 1714 — 1803 

Thornton,  William.  English  political  economist _ _ 1813 — 1880 

Thornton,  Thomas.  English  writer  on  field  sports.. . . .  1823 

Thorpe,  John,  M.  D.  English  antiquary _ 1682 — 1750 

Thorwaldsen  (tor  -vald-scn),  Albert  Bertel.  Danish  sculp  tor.. 1770 — 1844 
Thou,  de  (d@h  t6),  James  Augustus.  (.Tliuanus.)  French  histo¬ 
rian . 1553—1617 

Thouret  (t6-re  ),  Michael  Augustin.  French  medical  writer _ 1748 — 1810 

Thra  se?  Psetus.  Roman  senator,  condemned  by  Nero _ _  14?-  66 

Thrasybu  liis.  Athenian  general.  Friend  of  Alcibiades.... _ b.  c.  389 

Throe  morton,  Sir  Nicholas.  English  statesman . . . 1513?-1571 

Thua  nus.  See  Thou . . . . 1553—1617 

Thu§yd  Ide§.  Greek  historian _ _ _ *__b.  c.  471?-  400? 

Thulden,  van  (van  tul'-d?n),  Theodore.  Dutch  painter _ 1607 — 1676 

Thiimmel,  von  (f on  tern -mol),  or  Thuemmel,  Moritz  Augustus. 

German  writer _ _ _ _ _ 1733 — 1317 

Thunberg  (ton-ber-rgeh),  Charles  Peter.  Swedish  physician 

and  traveler.. . . . . . . . . . 1743—1828 

Thur  loe,  John.  English  minister  of  state . . . . . 1616—1668 

Thur  low,  Edward,  Lord.  Lord  chancellor. . . . 1732—1806 

Thur  man,  Allen  G.  American  jurist  and  statesman _ 1813 — 1895 

Thurmer  (tiir-r  -mar),  Joseph.  German  architect. . . 1789 — 1833 

Thurneysser  (tor-r'-nl-ser),  Leonard.  Alchemist  and  astrol¬ 
oger.  . . . . . . . . . . 1531—1596 

Thurot  (tii-ro  ),  Francis.  French  privateer  captain _ 1727—1760 

Thurs  ton,  Robert  Henry.  American  engineer  and  physicist _ 1839  - 

Thy  sius,  or  Thys  (tls),  Anthony.  Dutch  philologist  and  class¬ 
ical  editor  . 16037-1665 

Tiarini  (te-a-re  -ne),  Alexander.  Italian  historical  painter _ 1577 — 1668 

Tiarks  Jte-ar-rks),  John  Louis.  German  astronomer _ 1789 — 1837 

TIbe  rlus.  (Claudius  Nero.)  Roman  Emperor _ b.  c.  42-a.  d.  37 

Tiberius.  (Constantine.)  Emperor  of  East . . . .  582 

Tiberius.  (Absimarius.)  Emperor  of  the  East  (698-704) ;  usurper, -  705 

TIbull  us,  Albius.  Roman  poet.. . . . . . . . b.  c.  547-18? 

Tick  ell,  Richard.  English  poet  and  political  writer _ _  1793 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite, 


carnal,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 
cQr,  rfile,  full;  tr^,  Syrian,  se,  oe  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,  pot. 
qu  =  kw. 
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Born.  Died. 

Tickell,  Thomas.  English  poet  and  essayist _ _ 1686—1740 

Ticozzi  (te-kot'-se),  Stephen.  Italian  historian  . . 1762 — 1836 

Tieck,  Christian  Frederick.  German  sculptor . _ . . . .  .1776—1851 

Tieck,  Louis.  ( Brother .)  Poet  and  novelist . . 1773—1853 

Tie  demann,  Dietrich.  German  philosophical  writer _ 174S— 1803 

Tiedge  (ted'-gcheh),  Christopher  August.  German  elegiac  poet. 1752 — 1841 
Tien-Te  (te-en-te).  ( Tai-Ping-Wang .)  Chinese  insurgent  leader.  1813— 1864 

Tiepolo  (te-ep-O-16),  John  Baptist.  Venetian  painter . . 1692—1769 

Tier'nejf,  George,  M.  P.,  English  statesman  and  political  writer.. 1761— 1839 

Tierney,  Rev.  Mark  A.,  F.  S.  A.  English  antiquary . 1785—1862 

Tighe  (tl),  Mrs.  Mary.  ( Blackford .)  Irish  poetess . 1774—1810 

Til  d?n,  Samuel  Jones.  American  lawyer  and  statesman _ 1814—1886 

Tilghman  (til  -man) ,  Lloyd.  American  confederate  general . 1816—1863 

Tilghman,  William.  American  jurist  and  legislator... . 1756 — 1827 

Tillemont,  de  (d?  til-mon),  Sebastian  Lenain.  French  ecclesi¬ 
astical  historian . . . . . . . 1637—1698 

Tilli  or  Tilly,  von  (fon  til’-le),  Johann  Tzerklas,  Count.  Bavarian 

general _ _ _ _ _ 1559—1632 

Tillfrt  son,  John,  D.  D.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury . . . 1630 — 1694 

Til'ton,  James.  Surgeon-general  in  United  States  army . 1745—1822 

Tilton,  Theodore.  American  journalist  and  author.. . 1835  - 

Timseus  (tl-ma’-us),  Pythagorean  philosopher,  born  atLocri,  in 

Italy. . . . ..lived  B.  C.  420?-  380? 

Timaeus.  Greek  historian,  born  at  Tauromenium,  in  Sicily _ 

. . . . . . ..about  B.  c.  852 —  256 

Timanthe§.  Greek  painter,  rival  of  Parrhasius . . . ..lived  b.  c.  4C0? 

Timo'leon.  Greek  general  and  statesman . b.  c.  400?- 337 

TImom '  achus.  Byzantium  painter. . . lived  b.  c.  300? 

Timo'theus.  Greek  poet  and  musician  of  Miletus _ _ b.  c. -  357? 

Timotheus.  Athenian  commander . . . . b.  c. -  354 

Tindal,  Matthew,  LL.  D.  English  jurist  and  deistical  writer . 1657—1733 

Tin  dale  or  Tyn  dale,  William.  English  reformer  and  martyr.. .1480 — 1536 
Tis§hendorf,  Lobegott  Friedrich  Konstantin.  German  philologist, 1815 — 1874 

Tissot  (ti-so).  Charles  Joseph . . . . 1828—1884 

Tissot,  Pierre  Francois.  French  journalist  and  politician... . 1768—1854 

Tissot,  Simon  Andr6.  Swiss  physician  and  author . . 1728 — 1797 

Titara  (te-ta-ra),  Ladislau  dos  Santos.  Brazilian  author _ 1801—1861 

Titian  (tish'-i-an).  ( Tiziano  Vecellio.)  Celebrated  Venetian 

painter . . . . . . . . . 1477—1576 

Titiens  (tit-yens),  Teresa.  Hungarian  operatic  singer. . 1834—1877 

Tocqueville,  de  (deh.  tok’-vel),  Alexis  Charles  Henry  C16rel. 

French  publicist  and  statesman _ _ _ _ 1805—1859 

Tod,  James.  Lieutenant-Colonel.  English  traveler  and  writer.. .1782—1835 

Todd,  David  Peck.  American  astronomer . . . 1855  - 

Todd,  Henry  John.  English  biographer  and  editor _ 1763 — 1845 

Todd,  John.  American  divine  and  author.. _ _ 1800—1873 

Todd,  Robert  Bentley,  M.  D.  English  medical  writer . 1810?-1860 

Tod  hunter,  Isaac.  English  mathematician.. . . . ...1820 — 1884 

Todleben  (tot’-le-ben),  Francis  Edward.  Russian  general - 1818—1884 

Toepffer  (top'-fer) ,  Rodolph.  Swiss  author  and  caricaturist . 1779—1846 

To'grdl-Beg.  First  sultan  of  the  Seljuk  Turks - - -  988?-1063 

Tograi  (to-grl  ).  Arabian  poet  and  alchemist . .  aft.  1120 

Toiras,  de  (deh  twa'-ra),  John  du  Caylar  de  St.  Bonnet,  Mar¬ 
quis.  Marshal  of  France _ _ _ 1585—1636 

To  land,  John.  Irish  writer _ _ 1669?-1722 

Toledo,  de  (de  to-lS’-tho),  Peter.  Spanish  general.  Viceroy  of 

N  aples _ 1484 — 1553 

Toledo,  de,  Roderick.  (Toletanus).  Spanish  historian - - 1170?-1247 

To  ler,  John,  Earl  of  Norbury.  Irish  judge - 1745—1831 

Tol  lens,  Henry  Corneliszoon.  Dutch  poet.. - - 1780 — 1856 

Toi  let,  Miss  Elizabeth.  English  poet  and  scholar - - 1694—1754 

Tol'lius,  Cornelius.  Dutch  philologist. - - - - 1620?— 1652? 

Tolommei  (to-lom'-me-e),  Claude.  Italian  scholar  and  poet - 1492—1555 

Tol  sto-i,  Alexis,  Count.  Russian  dramatist,  novelist  and  poet.. .1817— 1875 
Tolstoi,  Peter  Alexandrovitch.  Russian  soldier  and  diplomatist.1769— 1844 

Tolstoi,  Lyeff  N.,  Count.  Russian  author  and  philanthropist - 1828  - 

Tom  llne,  George.  ( Pretyman .)  Bishop  of  Winchester . 1750 — 1827 

Tom  lins,  Miss  Elizabeth  Sophia.  English  novelist  and  poet . 1763—1828 

Tomp'kIn§,  Daniel  D.  American  statesman;  Vice-President  of 

United  States _ _ _ _ _ 1774 — 1825 

Tone,  Theobald  Wolfe.  Irish  nationalist . . . 1763—1798 

Ton  na,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Elizabeth.  English  authoress . . 1792—1846 

Ton’stgJl,  or  Tun  stgi.ll,  Cuthbert.  English  Bishop  of  Durham .  .1474?— 1559 
Tonti  (ton’-te),  Lawrence.  Italian  banker;  originator  of  Ton¬ 
tines  . lived  16^3 

Took,  William.  English  writer  on  science . 1777?-1863 

Tooke,  John  Horne.  English  politician  and  philologist . 1736—1812 

Tooke.  Thomas.  English  financial  writer... _ _ 1774-  1858 


Born.  Died 

Toole,  John  Laurence.  English  comedian _ 1830  - 

Toombs,  Robert.  American  politician  and  confederate  general... 1810 — 1885 

Topffer  (top  -fer),  Rodolph.  Swiss  author  and  caricaturist _ 1779—1846 

Tor  bert,  Alfred  Thomas  Archimedes.  American  general . . 1833 — 1880 

Torbido,  or  Turbido  (tor  -be-do),  Francis.  (77  Moro.)  Italian 

painter . 15007-1581? 

Tor  den  skiold,  Peter.  Danish  admiral . . . . 1691—1720 

Torelli  (to-rel-le),  Joseph.  Italian  mathematician;  editor  of 

Archimedes . . 1721—1781 

Torelli,  or  Taurellius,  Lselius.  Italian  jurist ;  editor  of  Pandects, 1489 — 1576 
Torelli,  Pomponius,  Count  of  Montechiarugola.  Italian  poet  and 

writer... . . . . . . . . 1539 — 1608 

Torefio,  de  (de  to-ren’-yo),  Don  Jos6  Maria  Queypo  de  Llano 

Ruiz  y  de  Saravia,  Count.  Spanish  historian  and  statesman. ..1786— 1843 
Torfas  us  or  Tormo  dus  (Thormodr).  Icelandic  scholar  and 

antiquary . . . . . . . . . 1636—1719 

Torquemada,  de  (de  tor-ke-ma'-tha),  Juan,  Spanish  theo¬ 
logian  and  cardinal . . 1388—1468 

Torquemada,  de,  Tomas.  Spanish  inquisitor-general... . 1420—1498 

Torre,  della  (del  -la  tor  -re),  Giovanni  Maria.  Italian  physicist-1712 — 1782 

Torrey  (tor’-x),  John,  M.  D.  American  botanist  and  chemist _ 1796 — 1873 

Torricelli  (tor-re-$hel'-le),  Evangelista.  Italian  physicist . 1608—1647 

Torrigiano  (tor-re-ja’-n5),  Pietro.  Italian  sculptor . 1472-1522 

Torstenson  (tor-sten-son),  Lennart,  Count  of  Ortala.  Swedish 

general. . . . . . . . 1603  -1651 

Totila  (tot’-i-lg,).  ( Baduila .)  King  of  the  Ostrogoths.. . . .  552 

Tot  ten,  Joseph  Gilbert.  American  general.. . . . 1788-  1864 

Tourgee  (tor-zhe),  Albion  Winegar.  American  lawyer  and  nov¬ 
elist. . . . . 1838—1905 

Tournefort,  de  (deh  tor-neh-for  ),  Joseph  Pitton.  French 

botanist . . . . . . . . . 1656 — 1708 

Tourville,  de  (deh  toor-r-vel),  Anne  Hilarion  de  Cotentin, 

Count.  French  admiral  and  marshal _ _ _ _ 1642—1701 

Toussaint  L’Ouverture  (td-san’  lo-ver-r-tur-r ) ,  Francois 

Dominique.  Haytian  negro  general  and  liberator . . . 1743 — 1803 

Tdwn'§end,  Edward  B .  Adjutant-general  U.  S.  army . . .  1893 

Townsend,  George  Alford.  (Gath).  American  newspaper  corres. 

pondent . . . . . . . 1841  - 

Townshend  (townz -end),  Charles,  second  Viscount,  English 

statesman... . . . . . . . . . 1676 — 1738 

Townshend,  Charles.  (Grandson.)  English  statesman _ _ 1725 — 1767 

Tra'ey,  Benjamin  F.  American  general  and  secretary  of  the  navy. 1830  - — - 
Tra  jan.  (Mar'cus  Ul'pius  Ner’va  Traja'nus.)  Roman  emperor..  52—117 

Trail,  Russell  Thacher.  American  hydropathist.. . . . 1812—1877 

Tread  well,  Daniel.  American  inventor _ 1791 — 1872 

Tred  gold,  Thomas.  English  civil  engineer.. . . . . 1788 — 1829 

Trench,  Richard  Chenevix.  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  British  author. 1807— 1886 

Trench  ard,  Stephen  D.  American  rear-admiral . . . 1818—1883 

Trenck,  von  der  (fon  der  trenk),  Franz,  Baron.  Austrian  gen¬ 
eral . . . . . . 1711— 1749 

Trenck,  von  der,  Friedrich,  Baron.  Prussian  officer  and  adven- 

.  turer . . . . . . . . . ...1726 — 1794 

Trentowski  (tren-tov'-ske),  Ferdinand  Beonislas.  Polish  philo¬ 
sopher  . . . . . . . . 1808 — 1869 

Trev  Ithlck,  Richard.  English  inventor  of  steam  carriage. . 1771—1833 

Trew  (tra),  Christoph  Jakob.  German  anatomist  and  botanist  ..1695 — 1769 
Tribolo.di  (de  tre -bo-lo),  Niccolb.  (Pericoli.)  Italian  sculptor.  1485?-1550 

Trimble,  Isaac  Ridgeway.  American  confederate  general . 1802—1888 

Trobriand,  de  (detr-ro-bre-on),  Philip  Regis,  Baron.  French- 

American  journalist  and  soldier . . . . . . 1816 — 1897 

Trochu  (tro-shii  ),  Louis  Jules.  French  general  and  writer. . 1815—1896 

Trollope  (trol  -up),  Anthony.  English  novelist . . . ...1815 — 1882 

Trollope,  Frances.  (Milton.)  English  authoress . 1778—1863 

Tromp,  van  (van  tromp),  Cornelis.  Dutch  admiral . ..1629 — 1691 

Tromp,  van,  Maarten  Harpertzoon.  (Father.)  Dutch  admiral  ..1597 — 1653 
Troost  (trost) ,  Gerard.  Dutch  chemist  and  geologist  in  America. 1776 — 1850 

Trousseau  (tro-so  ),  Armand.  French  physician  and  writer . 1801—1867 

Trow  bridge,  John  Townsend.  American  novelist  and  poet . 1827  - 

Troyon  (trwa-yon),  Constant.  French  animal  and  landscape 

painter . . . . . . . . 1813—1865 

Trum  bull,  James  Hammond.  American  philologist - 1821  - 

Trumbull,  John.  American  satirical  poet  and  lawyer . . . 1750 — 1831 

Trumbull,  John.  American  historical  painter . . . . 1756—1843 

Trumbull,  Jonathan.  American  statesman - - 1740 — 1809 

Trumbull,  Lyman,  American  jurist  and  statesman . 1813—1896 

Trux  tun,  Thomas.  American  commodore . . . .1755—1822 

Tschirnhausen,  von  (fon  tshirn'-how-zen),Ehrenfried  Walter, 

Count.  German  mathematician  and  philosopher . . 1651—1708 


b6il  boy;  poht,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
.  cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shfin;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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Tschudi  (tsho’-de),  iEgidius,  or  Gilles.  Swiss  historian . 1505—1572 

Tuck  er,  Abraham.  English  metaphysician . . . .  1705—1774 

Tucker,  Beverly.  American  state  rights  advocate  and  confederate 

commissioner _ 1S20  1890 

Tucker,  John  Randolph.  American  naval  officer - .1312 — 1883 

Tucker,  Samuel.  American  naval  officer - - - - 1747 — 1833 

Tucker,  St.  George.  American  jurist  and  poet . . 1752 — 1827 

Tuck  erman,  Henry  Theodore.  American  essayist  and  art’critic.. 1813— 1871 

Tu  dor,  William.  American  author - - - - 1779 — 1830 

Tulloch,  John.  Scottish  theologian  and  author . 1822—1886 

Tuomey  (t6'-mi),  Michael.  American  geologist . . . . ..1805—1857 

Tup  per,  Martin  Farquhar.  English  author . . . 1810—1889 

Turenne,  de  (dgh  tii-ren  ),  Henri  de  la  Tour  d’ Auvergne, Vicomte. 

Marshal  of  France _ _ _ .1611 — 1675 

Tdrgenpff,  Alexei.  Russian  historian . _ . 1785—1845 

Turgeneff,  Ivan.  Russian  novelist _ _ _ 1818 — 1883 

Turgot  (tiir-r-go),  Anne  Robert  Jacques,  Baron  de  l’Aulne. 

French  financier _ _ _ _ _ 1727 — 1781 

Tur  ner,  Edward.  British  chemist . . . . 1797 — 1839 

Turner,  Joseph  Mallord  William.  English  landscape  painter _ 1775 — 1851 

Turner,  Sharon.  English  historian _ _ _ 1768 — 1847 

Turner,  Thomas.  American  rear-admiral . . . ..1808—1883 

Tus  ser,  Thomas.  English  poet . . . . . . 15157-1580? 

Tweed,  William  Marcy.  {Boss  Tweed.)  New  York  city  politician 

an  d  embezzler . . . . . . . 1823 — 1878 

Twes’ten,  Karl.  German  statesman  and  writer . 1820—1870 

Twiggs,  David  Emanuel.  American  general . 1790—1862 

Tych'sen,  Olaus  Gerhard.  German  orientalist . . 1734—1815 

Tyler,  Daniel.  American  general  and  artillery  tactician. . 1799—1882 

Tyler,  John.  Tenth  President  of  the  United  States . . 1790—1862 

Tyler,  Moses  Coit.  American  divine  and  educator . . . 1835  - 

Tyler,  Wat.  English  rebel ;  killed  by  the  mayor  of  London . .  1381 

Tyndale  (tin-dgl),  or  Tindal,  William.  English  reformer  and 

martyr _ 14847-1536 

Tyn  dall,  John.  British  scientist _ _ _ _ _ 1820 — 1S93 

Tyng,  Stephen  Higginson.  American  clergyman  and  author _ 1800—1885 

Tyrwhitt  (ter-it),  Thomas.  English  antiquary  and  philologist. 1730 — 1786 

Ty  son,  Edward.  English  physician  and  anatomist.. . . . 1649—1708 

Tyt'ler,  Alexander  Fraser.  Scottish  jurist  and  historian.. . ...1747—1813 

Tytler,  Patrick  Fraser.  {Son.)  Scottish  historian.. . ..1791 — 1849 


Tzschirner  (tshir-r-ngr),  Heinrich  Gottlieb.  German  theolo- 
.  gian . . . 1778—1828 


u. 

Ubaldina  (o-bal-de-na),  Petruccio.  Italian  artist  and  writer. ..1524— 1600 


Uccello  (ot-ghel  -o),  Paolo.  Florentine  painter.. _ _ 13907-1472? 

U  dg.ll  (u  -dg.ll),  Nicholas.  English  teacher  and  dramatist _ 1506 — 1564 

Uberweg  ('d-bgr-veg),  Friedrich.  German  philosopher . . .1826—1871 

Uffenbach,  von  (fon  pf-fen-bach),  Zacharias  Conrad.  German 

scholar _ _ _ _ _ _ 1683 — 1734 

Uhland  (oo  -lant),  Johann  Ludwig.  German  lyric  poet . . .1787—1862 

Uhrich.  (ii-rek  ) ,  Jean  Jacques  Alexis.  French  general . 1802—1881 

Ulfilas,  Ulphilas  (ul'-fl-lgs),  or  Wulfila.  Bishop  of  the  Goths.  3117-  381? 

Ullman  (flll'-man),  Daniel.  Major-general  U.  S.  Army . 1809 — 1892 

Ullmann  (ol  -man),  Karl.  German  theologian  and  writer . ...1796 — 1865 

Ulloa.de  (de  ol-yo  -a),  Antonio.  Spanish  mathematician  and 

naval  officer . . . . . . . . 1716—1795 

Ulloa,  de,  Francisco.  Spanish  discoverer  of  California . lived  1540 

Ul'pian.  (Domi'tius  Ulpia’nus.)  Roman  jurist _ _ _ _  170 —  228 

Ulrici  (pl-re'-tse),  Hermann.  German  philosopher  and  critic _ 1806—1884 

Uncas  (ung'-kgs).  Chief  of  the  Mohegans  in  Connecticut . .  1683 

Unger  (Unger),  Franz.  Austrian  palaeontologist . 1800—1870 

Upham  ( up -gm),  Charles  Wentworth.  American  author _ 1802—1875 

Upkam,  Thomas  Cogswell.  American  metaphysician . . . . 1799 — 1872 

Upshur  (up'-shfir),  John  Henry.  American  rear-admiral . 1823  - 

Urban  (ur  -bgn)  I.  Pope  (222-30).. . .  230 

Urban  II.  (1088-99.)  {Orthon  de  Lagny) . 1099 

Urban  III.  (1185-87.)  {Hubert  Crivelli) _ 1187 

Urban  IV.  (1261-64.)  {James  Pantaleon) _ _ 1264 

Urban  V.  (1362-70.)  {William,  de  Grimoard) . . . 1309—1370 

Urban  VI.  (1378-89.)  {Bartholomew  di  Prignano) . 1318—1389 

Urban  VII.  Elected  Sept.  15, 1590.  {John  B apt.  Castagna) . . .  1590 

Urban  VIII.  (1623-44.)  {Maffeo  Barberini) . . . . . 1568—1644 

Ure  (yor),  Andrew.  Scottish  chemist  and  author . .1778—1857 

Urquhart  (ur'-kwurt),  David.  Scottish  writer  and  politician.. .1805— 1877 
Urquiza,  de  (de  or-r-ke  -sa),  Juste  Jos6.  Argentine  general  and 

statesman  _ _ _ _ _ _ 1800 — 1870 


Born.  Died. 

Ursinus  (ur-se  -nus),  Fulvius.  Italian  classical  scholar  and  anti¬ 

quary  _ _ 1529—1600 

Usher  (ush  -er),  or  Ussher  (ush  -er),  James.  Irish  prelate  and 

writer _ _ _ 1580 — 1656 

Uvaroff  (6-va’-rof),  Sergei,  Count.  Russian  statesman _ 1785 — 1855 

Uwins  (yo  -inz),  Thomas.  English  painter _ _ 1783 — 1857 

Uxelles,  d’  (duk-sel  ),  Nicolas  de  B16,  Marquis.  Marshal  of 

France . . . ...1652-1730 


Y. 

Vaart,  van  der  (van  der  var-rt),  Jan.  Dutch  landscape  painterl647— 1721 

Vaccaro  (vak  -a-ro) ,  Andrea.  Italian  painter . . . . 1598—1670 

Vail,  Alfred.  American  inventor _ _ _ _ .•...  1807 — 1859 

Vaillant,  Le  (leh  va-yon  ),  Frangois.  French  naturalist  and 

traveler _ _ _ _ 1753 — 1824 

Vaillant  (va-yon  ),  Jean  Baptiste  Philbert.  French  marshal _ 1790—1872 

Valckenaer  (val  -keh-nar),  Lodewijk  Casper.  Dutch  philolo¬ 
gist  and  critic _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1715—1785 

Val'demar.  See  Waldemae. . . . . .. . .1131—1181 

Valdes  (val-des),  Juan.  Spanish  reformer  in  Italy. . ...14957-1540 

Valdivia,  de  (de  val-de'-ve-a),  Don  Pedro.  Spanish  conqueror 

of  Chile.. . . . . . 15107-1559 

Valenciennes  (va-lon-se-en’),  Pien  j  Henri.  French  landscape 

painter . . . . . . . 1750 — 1819 

Valentine  (val  -en-tln),  Saint.  Ecclesiastical  martyr  at  Rome.. - -  270 

Valentin  ian  or  Valentinia'nus  I.  Flavius.  Roman  emperor...  321 —  375 

Vale  rian.  (Pub  lius  Lucin'ius  Valeria'nus.)  Roman  emperor _ _  268? 

Valette,  de  la  (deh  la  va-let  ),  Jean  Parisot.  Grand  Master  of 

Malta  and  founder  of  Valetta  _ _ _ _ _ 1494—1568 

Valla  (val  -a),  Lorenzo.  Italian  philologist  and  critic _ 14067-1457? 

Vallan  dighgm,  Clement  Laird.  American  politician . . ...1820 — 1871 

Valli&re,  de  la  (dgh  la  va-le-er  ),  Mile.  Frangoise  Louise  de  la 

Baume  Le  Blanc,  Duchess.  Mistress  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France.  .1644 — 1710 

Vallisnieri  (val-es-ny-e  -re),  Antonio.  Italian  naturalist . .16:31—1730 

Valsalva  (val-sal'-va),  Antonio  Maria.  Italian  anatomist _ 1666—1723 

Vambery  (vam'-be-re),  Arminius.  Hungarian  traveler  and  ori¬ 
entalist  _ _ _ _ _ _ 1832  - 

Vanbrugh  (van-bro  ),  Sir  John.  English  dramatist _ 1666—1726 

Van  Buren  (van  bu  -rgn),  Martin.  Eighth  president  of  the 

United  States _ _ _ 1782 — 1862 

Vange,  Zebulon  B.  American  Confederate  soldier  and  United 

States  senator _ _ _ _ _ 1830—1894 

Van  Cleve,  Horatio  P.  American  general _ _ _ _ 1810  - 

Vancouver  (van-ko  -vgr) ,  George.  English  navigator.. . 17587-1798 

Vandamme  (von-dam  ),  Dominique,  Count.  French  general . 1770 — 1830 

Van  derbilt,  Cornelius,  Sr.  American  capitalist . . . 1794 — 1877 

Van  der  Heist,  Bartholomew.  Dutch  portrait  painter _ _ 16107-1670? 

Vanderlyn  (van'-der-lin),  John.  American  painter.. . 1776 — 1852 

Van  der  Meer,  Jan.  {The  Elder.)  Dutch  painter _ 16257-1685 

Van  der  Meer,  Jan.  {Son  of  the  former.)  Dutch  painter... . 1660 — 1704 

Vandervelde  (van'-dgr-vel-dgh),  Willem.  {The  Elder.)  Dutch 

marine  painter.. . . . . . . . 1610 — 1693 

Vanaervelde,  Willem.  {The  Younger.)  Son.  Dutch  marine 

painter . 1633—1707 

Van  dgrwerf,  Adriaan.  Dutch  painter . . . . 1659 — 1722 

Vandyke,  or  Van  Dyck  (van-dik  ),  Sir  Anthony.  Flemish  por¬ 
trait  painter _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1599 — 1641 

Vane,  Sir  Henry.  English  republican  statesman _ _ 1612 — 1662 

Van  Erpen  (van  er-r -pen),  Thomas.  See  Erpenius . 1584—1624 

Vanini  (va-ne  -ne),  Lucilio.  Italian  philosopher . 1585—1619 

Vanloo  (von-lo  ),  Charles  AndrA  {Carle  Vanloo.)  French 

painter . 1705—1765 

Vanloo,  Jean  Baptiste.  {Brother.)  French  painter . . . . 1684 — 1745 

Vanni  (van-ne),  Francesco.  Italian  painter . 15657-1609 

V annucci  (van-not-ghe) ,  Atto.  Italian  historian . 1808—1883 

Van  Oost  (van  ost),  Jacob.  {The  Elder.)  Flemish  painter . 16007-1671 

Van  Rensselaer  (van  ren'-sgl-gr),  Solomon.  American  gen¬ 
eral  . . . . . 1774—1852 

Van  Rensselaer,  Stephen.  {The  Patroon.)  American  states¬ 
man . . . 1764—1839 

Van  Schendel  (van  sken  -dgl),  Petrus.  Belgian  painter _ 1806—1870 

Vanvitelli  (van-ve-tel'-ee),  Luigi.  Italian  architect . ...1700—1773 

Van  Wart  (van  wawt),  Isaac.  One  of  the  captors  of  Andr6 _ 1746—1828 

Vapereau  (va-pro  ),  Louis  Gustave.  French  biographer . . 1819  - 

Varchi  (var-r  -ke) .  Benedetto.  Italian  historian  and  poet . 1502—1565 

Varen  (va  -ren),  or  Varenius  (va-re  -ne-us),  Bernhard.  Dutch 

geographer  and  physician _ _ _ _ 16107-1660? 


fate,  fat,  fare,  gmidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 

or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rdle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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Vargas,  de  (d§  var-r -gas),  Luis.  Spanish  painter. . .1502—1568 

Varignon  (va-ren-yon),  Pierre.  French  mathematician . 1654—1722 

Varnhagen  vonEnse  (farn'-ha-gen  fon  en  -seh),  Karl  August 

Ludwig  Philipp.  German  author . 1785—1858 

Varoli  (va-ro-le),  Costanzo.  Italian  anatomist . 15437-1575 

Var  ro,  Marcus  Terentius.  Eoman  scholar  and  writer _ b.  c.  116—  28 

Vasari  (va-§a-re),  Giorgio.  Italian  painter  and  art- writer _ 1512—1574 

Vassar  (vas-er),  Matthew.  Founder  of  Vassar  College . 1792—1868 

Vater  (fa’-tgr),  Johann  Severin.  German  philologist  and  theo¬ 
logian . . . 1771—1826 

Vattel,  de  (deh  vat-tel’),  Emmeric.  Swiss  jurist  and  writer _ 1714—1767 

Vauban,  de  (dehvo-b6h),S6bastienLeprestre,  Marquis.  French 

military  engineer. . . 1633—1707 

Vaucanson,  de  (deh  vo-kon-soh’),  Jacques.  French  mechani¬ 
cian . . 1709—1782 

Vaughan,  John,  Sir.  British  general  in  America _ _ _ 1738 — 1795 

Vaughan,  Robert.  English  divine  and  author _ _ _ 1795 — 1868 

Vaulabelle,  de  (deh  vo-la-bel'),  Achille  Tenaille.  French  his¬ 
torian . . 1799—1879 

Vauquelin  (vo-klan),  Louis  Nicolas.  French  chemist . 1763—1829 

Vaux,  de  (deh  vo),  NoSl  de  Jourda.  Marshal  of  France . . . 1705—1788 

Ved  der,  Elihu.  American  venre painter... _ _ _ _ 1836  - 

Vega  Carpio,  de  (de  va'-ga  kar-pe-5),  Lope  F61ix.  Spanish 

poet  and  dramatist . . . . . . . . . . 1562—1635 

Vega,  von  (fon  va'-ga),  Georg,  Baron.  German  mathematician. .1754—1802 

Vehse  (fe'-zeh),  Karl  Eduard.  German  historian . .  1802—1870 

Veit  (fit),  Philipp.  German  painter . ..1793—1877 

Veitch  (vech),  John.  Scottish  metaphysician . . . 1829  - 

Velasquez  (ve-las  -keth),  Diego  Rodriguez  de  Silva  y.  Spanish 

painter . . 1599—1660 

Velpeau  (vel-po  ),  Alfred  Armand  Louis  Marie.  French  surgeon..  1795 — 1867 
Vendome,  de(d?h  von-dom  ),  Louis  Joseph, Due.  French  general, 1654— 1712 

Venedey  (fe'-neh-dl),  Jakob.  German  author  and  politician 1805 — 1871 

Veneziano  (ve-net-se-a'-no),  Agostino.  ( Agostino  de'  Musi.) 

Italian  engraver . . . . . .  14907-1540? 

Verboeckhoven  (ver-bQk'-ho-ven),  Eugbne  Joseph.  Belgian 

painter _ _ _ 1798—1881 

Verdi  (ver'-de),  Giuseppe.  Italian  composer . 1814—1901 

Vere,  de  (de  ver),  Aubrey,  Sir.  Irish  poet.. . . . ..1788—1846 

Vere,  de,  Edward,  seventeenth  earl  of  Oxford.  English  courtier 

and  poet.. _ _ 15407-1604 

Vere,  de,  Thomas.  English  poet  and  miscellaneous  writer . 1814  - 

Vereschagin  (ve-re-sha-gen  ),  Vassili.  Russian  painter . ...1842—1904 

Vergennes,  de  (deh  ver-zhen'),  Charles  Gravier,  Count.  French 

statesman _ ..1717—1787 

Vergil  (ver'-gil),  Polydore.  Italian  priest  and  author  in  Eng¬ 
land . 14707-1555 

Vergniaud  (ver-rn-ye-5  ),  Pierre  Yictorin.  French  revolutionist. 1759— 1793 

Verne  (ver-rn),  Jules.  French  author... . . 1828 — 1905 

Vernet  (ver-ne  ),  Antoine  Charles  Horace.  ( Carle  Vernet .) 

French  painter  of  battles . . . . . 175S — 1836 

Vernet,  Claude  Joseph.  ( Joseph  Vernet.)  French  marine  painter. 1714 — 1789 
Vernet,  Emile  Jean  Horace.  ( Horace  Vernet.)  French  painter  of 

battles  . . . . . . . 1789 — 1863 

Ver  non,  Edward.  English  admiral . . . ...1689 — 1757 

Veron  (v§-ron’),  Louis  Ddsirb.  French  journalist  and  physician. .1798 — 1867 
Verplanck  ,  Gulian  Crommelin.  American  author  and  editor.  __  17 86 — 1870 
Verrazano  (ver-ra-tsa  -no),  Verrazzano,  or  Verrazani  (ver- 

ra-tsa'-ne),  Giovanni.  Florentine  navigator . .  14 ro — 1527 

Ver  re§,  Caius.  Roman  governor . . . .  . b.  c.  1127-b.  c.  42? 

Verri  (ver’-re),  Pietro.  Italian  political  economist . 1728—1797 

Vertot,  de  (d?h  ver-to  )  RenbAubert.  French  historian . 1655—1735 

Vertue  (ver'-tu),  George.  English  engraver _ 1684—1756 

Vesa  lids,  Andreas.  Flemish  anatomist.  Born  at  Brussels _ 1514—1564 

Vespasian  (ves-pa'-zhi-an).  ( Titus  Flavius  Sabinus  Vespasi- 

anus).  Roman  emperor.. . .  .  9—  79 

Vespucci  (ves-pot'-9he),  Amerigo.  ( Lat .  Americus  Vespu- 

cius.)  Italian  navigator _ 1451—1512 

Vestris  (ves'-tris),  Lucia  Elizabeth  (Bartolozzi).  {Mrs.  Mat¬ 
thews.)  English  actress . . 1797—1854 

Veuillot  (Vdh-y6  ),  Louis.  French  author  and  journalist _ 1813—1883 

Vico  (ve  -ko),  Giovanni  Vattista.  Italian  philosopher . ...1668—1743 

Vicq  d’  Azyr  (vek  da-zer  ),  Felix.  French  anatomist . 1.1748—1795 

Vic  tor,  St.,  of  Marseilles.  Martyr... . . . .  303 

Victor  I.  Pope . 197 

Victor  II.  Pope.  ( Gebehard ) . . . . . .  1057 

Victor  III.  Pope . ..1027-1087 

Victor  IV.  Antipope. . . . .  . . .  1164 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion. 


9ell,  chorus, 
-sion  =  shun; 


9hin, 

tion, 


Bom.  Died. 

Victor,  Sextus  Aurelius.  Latin  historian _ _ _ _ ...lived  350? 

Victor-Arnade  ds  I.  Duke  of  Savoy  (1630-S7) . . ...1587 — 1637 

Victor- Amadeus  II.  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  first  king  of  Sardinia.. 1666— 1732 

Victor-Amadeus  III.  King  of  Sardinia.. . 1726—1796 

Victor-Emmanuel  I.  King  of  Sardinia . . . 1759—1824 

Victor  Emmanuel  II.,  of  Sardinia,  and  first  king  of  modern  Italy. 1820 — 1878 
Victor  (vek-tor  ),  Claude  Perrin,  Duke  of  Belluno.  Marshal  of 

France.. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ ...1764 — 1841 

Victoria  (vik-to'-ri-a).  ( Victo’ria  Alexandra na.)  Queen  of 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  empress  of  India _ 1819 — 1901 

Vicuna  (ve-kon  -ya),  Benjamin  Vincuna  Mackenna.  Chilian 

historian.. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ ..1831 — 1886 

Vida  (ve  -da),  Marco  Girolamo.  Italian  Latin  poet . 14857-1566 

Vidocq  (ve-dok  ),  Eugbne  Frangois.  French  convict  and  detect¬ 
ive . . . . 1775—1857 

Vien  (ve-an’J,  Joseph  Marie.  French  historical  painter . . 1716 — 1809 

Viennet  (ve-en-ne  ),  Jean  Pons  Guillaume.  French  politician 

and  author . . . . . . . 1777 — 1868 

Vigfusson  (vig'-fps-son),  Gudbrand.  Icelandic  lexicographer.. 1830— 1889 

Vigilius.  Pope . 555 

Vignier  (ven-ye-e),  Nicholas.  French  historian  and  chronologist.1530— 1596 
Vignola,  da  (da  ven  -yo-la) ,  James  Barozzi.  Italian  architect.. 1507 — 1573 
Vigny,  de  (dp  ven-ye),  Alfred,  Count.  French  poet  and  novelist.  17 99— 1863 

VI  las,  William  F.  American  lawyer,  soldier,  and  senator . 1840  - 

Villani  (ve-la-ne),  John.  Florentine  historian . . . .  1348 

Villani,  Matthew.  {Brother.)  Florentine  historian _ 1363 

Villani,  Philip.  Florentine  historian _ _ 1404 

Villanueva,  de  (de  vel-ya-nwe'-va),  James.  Spanish  writer. ..1765 — 1824 
Villanueva,  de,  Joachim  Lorenzo.  {Brother.)  Author  and  patriot.1757 — 1836 
Villaret  (ve-ya-re  ), Claude.  French  historian ;  Continuator  of 

Velly . 1715?-1760 

Villars  (vel-yar-r  ),  Claude  Louis  Hector,  Duke  of.  Marshal  of 

France  . . . . . . . . . . . 1653—1734 

Villegas,  de  (de  vel-ye-gas),  Stephen  Manuel.  Spanish  poet.  ..1596— 1669 
Villehardouin,  de  (deh  vel-ar-r-do-an  ),  Geoffrey.  French  his¬ 
torian _ 11677-1213 

Villemain  (vel-man  ),  Abel  Frangois.  French  critic,  orator,  and 

statesman _ _ _ 1790 — 1870 

Villena,  de  (de  vel-ye'-na),  John  de  Pacheco,  Marquis.  Casti¬ 
lian  statesman _ _ 1474 

Villeneuve,  de  (deh  vel-nfiv  ),  Christopher.  Soldier . ...1541 — 1615 

Villeneuve,  de,  Gabrielle  Susanna  Barbot.  French  novelist . 16957-1755 

Villeneuve,  de,  Huon.  French  poet . . . . ti.  Phil.  Aug. 

Villeneuve,  de,  Peter  Charles  John  Baptist  Sylvestre.  French 

admiral . . . . . 1763—1800 

Villeneuve,  de,Rom6e.  Grand  seneschal  of  Provence. . . 11707-1250 

Villeneuve,  de,  Rosaline,  Saint.  French  Ascetic. . . . 12637-1329 

Villeneuve,  de,  William.  French  soldier  and  writer . . ...lived  1497 

Villers,  de  (deh  ve-ye),  Charles  Francis  Dominic.  French 

W’riter . . . .• _ _ _ 17 67 — 1815 

Villiers  (vll-yer§),  Frederic.  English  newspaper  correspondent 

and  artist.. _ _ _ _ 1850  - 

Vincent  de  Paul  (vin'-spnt  dph  pol),  Saint.  French  reformer 

and  philanthropist. _ _ _ _ _  _ _ _ 1576 — 1660 

Vinci,  da  (da  ven  -9he),  Leonardo.  Italian  painter,  sculptor 

and  architect.. _ _ _ _ _ 1452 — 1519 

Virchow  (fer-r'-cho),  Rudolph.  German  anatomist  and  anthro-' 

pologist _ _ _ _ _ _ 1821^ — 1902 

Vir  gil.  {Publius  Virgilius  Maro.)  Roman  poet.  Born  at 

Andes,  near  Mantua . . . . . .b.  c.  70 — B.  c.  19 

Visconti  (ves-kon'-te).  A  famous  family  of  Lombardy,  who  ac¬ 
quired  power  at  Milan  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

Vitel  lius,  Aulus.  Emperor  of  Rome . . . .  15—  69 

Vitru  vius  Pollio,  Marcus.  Roman  architectural  writer . lived  b.  c.  27 

Vittoria  Colonna.  Scholar.  Life  by  J.  S.  Harford,  1827 _ 1490—1547 

Vitu,  Auguste.  French  author  and  journalist _ _ _ 1823 — 1891 

Vivaldi  (ve-val  -de),  Anthony.  Italian  violinist  and  composer. -  1743 

Vivares  (ve-var-r  ),  Francis.  French  engraver.. . . 1709 — 1780 

Vives  (ve -ves),  John  Louis.  Spanish  scholar  and  writer _ 1492 — 1540 

VIv  ian,  Richard  Hussey,  Lord.  General  under  Wellington . 1775 — 1842 

Viviani  (ve-ve-a'-ne),  Vincent.  Italian  mathematician . 1622 — 1703 

Vivien,  (ve-ve-an  ),  Joseph.  French  painter... . . . 1657 — 1734 

/ladimir  (vlad  -e-mer.  {The  Great.)  Grand  Duke  of  Russia.. -  1015 

Vladimir  Monomachos)  Grand  Duke  of  Kiev . . . ...1053 — 1126 

Voet  (vot),  John.  Jurist  at  Leyden _ _ _ _ ...1647 — 1714 

Voet,  Paul.  Jurist  at  Utrecht.. . . . . 1619 — 1667 

Vogler  (fogch’-lgr),  George  Joseph.  Abb6.  Musical  composer  and 

writer - - - - - 17 49 — 1814 

sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =bel,  d$L 


bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 
-§ion  =  zhun.  -tious.  -cious, 
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Born.  Died. 

Vogler,  Valentine  Henry,  of  Halmstadt.  Medical  writer _ 1622—1677 

Voisenon  (vwaz-non),  Claude  Henry  de  Fus6e  du.  Dramatist 

and  poet _ _ _ ... _ _ _ .1708—1775 

Voiture  (vwa-tur-r '),  Vincent.  French  poet  and  writer. 

{Letters.) .  _ . . . . . .  1598—1648 

Volkoff,  Theodore  Gregorievitch.  Russian  dramatist. . . 1729—1763 

Vol’ney,  Constantine  Francis  Chasseboeuf,  Count  de.  French 

traveler  and  writer . . . . . . 1757—1820 

Volpa'to,  John.  Italian  engraver . . . . 1733—1802 

Vol  ta,  Alexander.  Italian  electrician _ _ _ 1745 — 1826 

Voltaire,  de  (Fr.  pron.  deh  vol-tar-r  ),  Francis  Mary  Arouet. 

French  philosopher,  historian,  dramatist  and  poet _ 1694—1778 

Vondel,  van  den  (van  den  von  -del),  Joost.  Dutch  poet . 1587—1679 

Voor'hee?,  Daniel  W.  American  lawyer  and  senator _ 1827 — 1897 

Vbrosmarty  (vo'-rosh-morty),  Mih&ly.  Hungarian  patriot  and 

writer . . . . . 1800 — 1856 

VOSS  (fos),  Johann  Heinrich.  German  poet  and  critic... . ..1751—1826 

VOSSius  (vosh’-I-us),  Gerard  Jan.  German  scholar  and  writer... 1577— 1649 


w. 


Waagen  (wva'-gen),  Gustav  Friedrich.  German  art  critic . .1794—1868 

Waal  or  Wael,  Luke  van.  Painter . . . ...1591—1676 

Wace  (vas),  Robert.  Anglo-Norman  poet . . 11127-1184? 

Wachler  (wvach'-ler),  John  Frederick  Louis.  German  literary 

historian . . . . . . . . 1767—1838 

Waddell',  James,  D.D.  American  clergyman . . . 1739 — 1805 

Waddell,  James  Iredell.  American  naval  officer  and  Confederate 

privateer _ _ r . . . - . 1824 — 1886 

Wad  dingt&n,  William  Henry.  French  statesman  and  diplomatist, 1826— 1894 

Wade,  Benjamin  F.  American  statesman _ 1800—1878 

Wadham,  Nicholas.  Founder  of  college  at  Oxford _ _ _ _  1610? 

Wading  or  Wadding,  Luke.  Irish  cordelier  at  Rome.  {Annates 

Ordinis  Minorum.) _ _ _ _ _ 1588 — 1657 

Wading,  Peter.  Irish  Jesuit ;  Latin  poet  and  writer _ _ 1580—1644 

Wadstrom  (wvad'-strom),  or  Wadstroem,  Charles  Bernard. 

Swedish  traveler  and  philanthropist . . . . 1746—1799 

Wad  sworth,  James.  American  philanthropist . . . . . 1768—1844 

Wadsworth,  James  Samuel.  American  general . . . 1807 — 1864 

Wa  fer,  Lionel.  English  voyager  and  adventurer . . . . fl.  1690 

Waga  (va  -ga),  Theodore.  Polish  historian... . . . 1739—1801 

Wagenaar  (wa’-geh-nar),  John.  Dutch  historian . .1709—1773 

Wa  g?r,  Sir  Charles.  Admiral . . . .1666—1743 

Wag  horn,  Thomas.  English  naval  officer - ; . . . 1800—1850 

Wag  ner,  John  J.  German  philosopher . . . 1641 — 1695 

Wagner,  Richard.  German  composer - 1813 — 1883 

Wagner,  Rudolph.  German  writer  on  natural  history . . 18147-1864 

Wagstaff,  William.  English  physician  and  humorous  writer - 1685—1725 

Wain  wrlght,  Jonathan  Mayhew,  D.  D.  Protestant  Episcopal 

bishop  of  New  York;  writer... - - - - 1792—1854 

Waite,  Morrison  Renisch,  LL.  D.  Chief  Justice  of  United  States .1816— 1888 

Wake,  William.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury . . . ..1657—1737 

Wake  field,  Edward  Gibbon.  English  political  economist - 17967-1862 

Wakefield,  Rev.  Gilbert.  English  scholar... - - - - 1756—1801 

Wakefield,  Mrs.  Priscilla.  English  writer  of  juvenile  works - 1750—1832 

Wakley,  Thomas.  English  surgeon.  Editor  of  the  Lancet . 17957-1862 

Walckenaer  (val-ke-nar-r'),  Charles  Athanase,  Baron.  French 

writer  and  savant _ _ 1771 — 1852 

Wa  ldemar  or  Val  demar  I.  {The  Great.)  King  of  Denmark...  1131— 1181 

Waldemar  or  Valdemar  II.  {Son.)  {Seier,  the  Victorious.) - — -  1241 

Waldemar  or  Valdemar  III.  {Atterdag.)  Last  king  of  the  first. 

Danish  dynasty.. . . . - - - -  1373 

Waldman  (walt’-man),  Johann.  Swiss  magistrate  and  soldier..  1426— 1490 
Wales,  Prince  of.  See  Albert  Edward. 

Wales,  William.  English  astronomer  and  mathematician -  1734—1798 

Walker  (wa'-ker),  Amasa.  American  political  economist - 1799—1875 

Walker,  Francis  Amasa,  LL.  D.,  son  of  Amasa.  Am.  publicist 1840—1897 

Walker,  John.  English  lexicographer  and  elocutionist - 1732—1807 

Walker,  Leroy  Pope.  American  Confederate  general  and  secretary 

of  war... - - - - - - -  1884 

Walker,  Robert  J.  American  author,  senator  and  secretary  of 

United  States  treasury _ _ _ _ — . 1801—1869 

Walker,  Sears  Cook.  American  astronomer . . . . . 1805—1836 

Walker,  William.  American  filibuster,  shot  at  Truxillo . 1824—1860 

Walker,  William  H.  T.  American  Confederate  general - 1837—1864 

Wal  lace,  Alfred  Russel,  D.  C.  L.  English  naturalist . . 1822  - 

Wallace,  Lew.  American  general  and  novelist.. . . 1827—1905 


Born.  Died.. 

Wallace,  Sir  William.  Scottish  hero  and  patriot . . . 12707-1305 

Wal  lenstein,  Albrecht  Wenzel  Eusebius,  Count.  German  general.1583 — 1634 

Wal  ler,  Edmund.  English  poet.. . . . .1605—1687 

Wal  lis,  John.  English  mathematician _ _ _ ...1616—1703 

Wallon  (va-lon  ),  Henri  Alexandre.  French  historian _ 1812  - 

Wal  pole,  Horace.  Fourth  Ear]  of  Oxford.  English  author  and  wit,  1717— 1797 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert.  English  premier.... _ 1676 — 1745 

Wal  ter,  John.  Founder  of  the  London  Times _ 1739 — 1812 

Walter  von  der  Vogelweide  (val  ter  fonder  fo'-gel-vl-deh). 

German  minnesinger _ _ _ _ _ _ 11707-12287 

Ward,  Artemus.  American  general _ _ _ _ 1727 — 1800 

Ward,  Artemus.  Pseudonym  of  Charles  Farrar  Browne  (q.  v.) .. .1834— 1867 

Ward,  John  Quincy  Adams.  American  sculptor _ _ 1830  - 

Ward,  Mary  Augusta  (Arnold).  English  novelist _ ... _ 1851  - 

War  ner,  Charles  Dudley.  American  author _ _ _ 1829—1900 

Warner,  Susan.  {Elizabeth  Wetherell.)  American  novelist _ 1819 — 1885 

War  ren,  Sir  John  Borlase.  English  admiral _ 1754—1822 

Warren,  Joseph,  M.  D.  American  patriot  and  general _ 1741 — 1775 

Warren,  Samuel.  English  novelist _ _ .1807 — 1877 

War  ton,  Thomas.  English  poet  laureate _ 1728 — 1790 

Warwick  (warlc),  John  Dudley,  Earl  of.  Beheaded _ 1502—1553 

Warwick,  Richard  Neville,  Earl  of.  {King  Maker.)  English 

warrior _ _ _ _ _ 14207-1471 

Wash  burn,  Elihu  Benjamin.  American  statesman _  _ 1816 — 1887 

Wash  Ington,  George.  American  general  and  first  president  of  the 

United  States _ _ _ _ _ 1732 — 1799 

Wat'sdn,  John  C.  U.  S.  N.  Am.  commodore _ _ _ _ _ 1842  - 

Wat'-son,  James  Craig.  American  astronomer _ 1838—1880 

Watson,  Rev.  J.  (Ian  Maclaren.)  Scottish  divine  and  author  ...1850  - 

Watt,  James.  Scottish  inventor.. _ _ _ _ 1736 — 1819 

Wat  teau  (vat-to  ),  Antoine.  French  painter . . 1684—1721 

Wat  terson,  Henry.  American  journalist  and  orator . 1840  - 

Watts,  Isaac.  English  divine  and  hymnologist . 1674—1748 

Way  land,  Francis.  American  divine  and  writer  on  moral  philos¬ 
ophy  _ 1796 — 1865 

Wayne,  Anthony.  (Mad  Anthony  Wayne.)  American  general _ 1745—1796 

Webb,  Alexander  Stewart.  American  general  and  educator. . 1835  - 

Webb,  James  Watson.  (Father.)  American  journalist _ 1802 — 1884 

Web  er,  Georg.  German  historian _ _ _ _ _ 1808—1888 

Weber,  von  (fon  veber),  Karl  Maria  Friedrich  Ernst.  German 

composer _ 1786 — 1826 

Web  ster,  Augusta.  (Cecil  Home.)  English  poetess _ 1840  - 

Webster,  Daniel.  American  orator  and  statesman... . . 1782—1852 

Webster,  John.  English  dramatist . . . lived  17th  c. 

Webster,  Noah.  American  lexicographer _ _ .1758 — 1843 

Weed,  Thurlow.  American  journalist  and  politician _  1797 — 1882 

Weir,  Harrison  William.  English  artist  and  book  illustrator _ 1824  - 

Welles,  Gideon.  Secretary  U.  S.  Navy _ _ 1802—1878 

Welle?  ley,  Richard  Cooley,  Marquis.  Governor  general  of  India  .1760—1812 
Wel  lington,  Arthur  Wellesley,  First  Duke  df.  British  general...  1769— 1852 

Well?,  David  Ames.  American  political  economist _ ....1828  —  1898 

Wen  ce?laus.  Emperor  of  Germany  and  King  of  Bohemia  . . .1361 — 14,9 

Went  worth,  John.  ( Long  John.)  American  journalist . . 1815 — 1888 

Werder,  von  (fon  ver’der),  August.  German  general.. . 1808—1887 

Werner  iver  ner),  Abraham  Gottlob.  German  geologist _ 1750 — 1817 

Wes  ley,  Charles.  English  Methodist  divine  and  hymnologist _ 1708—1788 

Wesley,  John.  (Brother.)  Founder  of  Methodism.. _ _ 1703—1791 

West,  Benjamin.  American  painter.  President  of  the  Royal  Acad¬ 
emy  ,  England _ . _ 1738 — 1820 

V/eyler  (wa'-e-ler),  Valeriano.  Sp.  governor-general  of  Cuba _ 1839  — 

Wharton  (hwor-ton),  Francis.  American  divine  and  law  writer, 1820— 1889 

Wharton,  Thomas,  Marquis  of.  English  statesman _ 16407-1715 

Wharton,  Thomas.  English  anatomist _ .16107-1673 

Whate  ly .  Richard.  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  author _ 1787—1863 

Wheat  ley,  Phillis.  American  negro  poetess,  born  in  Africa _ 17537-1794 

Wheat  Oil,  Henry.  American  publicist  and  diplomatist _ 1785 — 1848 

Wheel  er,  Joseph.  Am.  cavalry  leader  and  general _ _ ..1836  - 

Wheel  er,  William  Adolphus.  American  lexicographer . . 1833—1874 

Wheeler,  William  Almon.  Nineteenth  Vice-President  of  the  United 

States  ... _ 1819 — 1887 

Wheel  ock,  Eleazer.  American  divine.  Founder  and  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  Dartmouth  college.. _ 1711—1779 

Wheel  right,  John.  English -American  divine.  Founder  of  Exeter, 

NewHampshire _ _ _ 1594 — 167 9 

Whewell  (hu'-el),  William.  English  philosopher  and  scholar - 1794—1866 

Whip  pie  (hwipl),  Abraham.  American  naval  officer - 1733—1819 

Whipple,  Amiel  Weeks.  American  general _ _ _ 1818 — 1863 

Whipple,  Edwin  Percy.  American  essayist  and  critic _ 1819—1886 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite, 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
cur,  rfile,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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Born.  Died. 

Whist  ler,  George  Washington.  American  civil  engineer . 1800—1849 

Whitcomb  (whit'-kum),  John.  American  general . . . .1720—1812 

Whls  ton,  William.  English  divine  and  mathematician . 1667—1752 

White,  Andrew  Dickson.  American  educator.. . . 1832  _ 

White,  Edward  D.  Associate  justice  United  States  supreme  court. 1845  - 

White,  Henry  Kirke.  ( Kirke  White.)  English  poet  born  in  Spain.  1785— 1806 

White,  Horace.  American  journalist . 1834  _ 

White,  Joseph  Blanco.  (Blanco  White.)  English  author.. . 1775—1841 

White,  Richard  Grant.  American  author . . 1822 _ 1885 

White  field,  George.  English  Methodist-Calvinistic  preacher _ 1714—1770 

White  head,  William.  English  dramatist  and  poet . 1715—1785 

Whitehouse,  Henry  John.  American  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop.  1803— 1874 

Whitelocke,  Bulstrode.  English  statesman . . . . 1605—1676 

Whit  gift,  John.  English  prelate.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury _ 1530—1604 

Whit  ing,  Henry.  American  author  and  soldier . 1790—1850 

Whiting,  William.  American  lawyer _ _ 1813—1873 

Whit  man,  Walt.  American  poet _ _ _ _ 1819—1892 

Whit  more,  Thomas.  American  clergyman  and  author . ...1800—1861 

Whit  ney,  Adeline  D.  (Train.)  American  authoress . . . 1824  - 

Whitney,  Eli.  American  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin . 1765—1825 

Whitney,  Josiah  Dwight.  American  geologist . . . . 1819—1896 

Whitney,  William  Dwight.  American  philologist . 1827—1894 

Whit  tier,  John  Greenleaf.  American  poet.. . . 1807—1892 

Wichern  (we-chern),  Johann  Heinrich.  German  philanthropist  1808—1881 

Wieland,  Christoph  Martin.  German  poet.. . . . . 1733—1813 

Wiertz,  Antoine  Joseph.  Belgian  painter  . . . .  .1806—1865 

Wieselgren  (we-zel-gren),  Peter.  Swedish  philanthropist  and 

author  . . . . . . .  1800—1877 

Wight  (wit),  Orlando  Williams.  American  author  and  translator  1824  - 

Wil  berf  or§e,  William.  English  philanthropist  and  statesman.  .1759— 1833 

Wilcox,  Ella  Wheeler.  (Mrs.  Wilcox.)  American  poetess _ 1859  - 

Wil  denow,  Karl  Ludwig.  German  naturalist . .1765—1812 

Wil  fred  or  Wil  frid,  Saint.  Anglo-Saxon  prelate;  bishop  of  York,  634?-  709 

Wilkes  (wilks),  Charles.  American  rear-admiral . . . 1801—1877 

Wilkes,  John.  English  political  agitator  and  journalist . 1727—1797 

Wil  kie,  Sir  David.  Scottish  painter . . 1785 — 1841 

Wll  kin§,  Sir  Charles.  English  Sanskrit  scholar _ _ 1749—1836 

Wil  kinson,  James.  American  general  . . . . . .1757—1825 

Wilkinson,  Jemima.  American  religious  impostor . . . 1753—1819 

Wilkinson,  Sir  John  Gardner.  English  Egyptologist . . 1797—1875 

Wil  lard,  Emma  C.  (Hart).  American  educationist . . 1787 — 1870 

Willard,  Frances  E.  American  educator,  journalist,  and  temper¬ 
ance  advocate  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1839—1898 

Wille  (vwll’-eh),  Johann  Georg.  German  engraver _ _ 1715—1806 

Wll Toms,  Jan  Frans.  Flemish  philologist  and  historian _ 1793—1846 

William  (wll'-yam)  I.  (Conqueror.)  King  of  England . 1027—1087 

William  II.  (Rufus.) . . . 1056-1100 

William  III.  (William  Henry  of  Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange.) . 1650 — 1702 

William  IV.  Uncle  of  Queen  Victoria,  who  succeeded  him _ 1765—1837 

William  I.  (Frederik  Wilhelm.)  King  of  the  Netherlands . 1772—1843 

William  II.  (Wilhelm  Frederik  Georg  Lodewijk.) _ 1792 — 1849 

William  III.  (Wilhelm  Alexander  Paul  Frederik  Lodewijk.) _ 1817—1890 

William  I.  (Wilhelm  Friedrich  Ludwig.)  King  of  Prussia  and 

emperor  of  Germany - - - - - - 1797—1888 

William  II.  King  of  Prussia  and  emperor  of  Germany _ 1859  — 

William  of  Nassau  (nas-sow).  Prince  of  Orange.  (The  Silent.).  1533— 1584 

William  of  Wykeham.  Bishop  of  Winchester.. _ _ 1324—1404 

Williams  (wil-yamz),  Eleazer.  American  clergyman.  (The 

Lost  Prince.) _ _ _ _ * _ _ _ _ 1787?-1858 

Williams,  Ephraim.  Founder  of  Williams  college,  Mass _ 1715  —1755 

Williams,  John.  (The  Redeemed  Captive.)  American  divine _ 1664—1729 

Williams,  John.  (The  Apostle  of  Polynesia.)  English  missionary  1796— 1839 

Williams,  Monier.  English  Sanskrit  scholar _ _ 1819— 1S99 

Williams,  Roger.  Puritan  reformer.  Founder  of  Rhode  Island.. 1599 — 1683 

Williams,  Rowland.  English  clergyman  and  author.. . . 1817—1870 

Williams,  Samuel  Wells.  American  Chinese  scholar - 1812—1884 

Williams,  William.  .Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.. 1731— 1811 

Willis,  Albert  S.  United  States  minister  to  Hawaii... _ _ 1843  - 

Wil  lis,  Francis.  English  physician  for  the  insane _ _ 1718—1807 

Willis,  Nathaniel  Parker.  American  poet  and  journalist _ 1SC6— 1867 

Willis,  Robert.  English  physicist  and  mechanician _ 1800 — 1875 

Willis,  Thomas.  English  anatomist  and  physician... - - 1621—1675 

Willoughby  (wll  -6-bl),  Sir  Hugh.  English  arctic  navigator _ _  1554 

WIl'mbt,  David.  American  statesman _ _ 1814 — 1868 

Wil  son,  Alexander.  Scottish  ornithologist  in  America _ 1766—1813 

Wilson,  George.  Scottish  chemist  and  physician _ 1818—1859 

Wilson,  Henry.  Eighteenth  vice-president  of  the  United  States...  1812— 1875 


Born.  Died. 

Wilson,  Horace  Hayman.  English  orientalist _ 1786 — 1860 

Wilson,  James.  American  jurist.  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of 

Independence . ...1742—1798 

Wilson,  James  F.  American  statesman _ _ 1828—1895 

Wilson,  James  H.  American  military  engineer  and  general _ 1837  

Wilson,  John.  (Christopher  North.)  Scottish  author. . . . 1785—1854 

Wilson,  Richard.  English  painter _ _ _ _ 1713?-1782 

Wilson,  William  L.  M.  C.  from  West  Virginia,  author  of  the 

“Wilson  Bill”.... . . . . . .  .1843— 1900 

Wimpffen,  de  (dell  vwimp  -fen),  Emmanuel  Felix.  French  gen¬ 
eral  of  German  descent . . . . . . ...1811—1884 

Win  ghell,  Alexander.  American  geologist  and  author _ 1824 — 1891 

Winckelmann  (wink '-el-man),  Johann  Joachim.  German  archae¬ 
ologist  _ _ _ _ _ _ ...1717 — 1768 

Windham  (wind -am),  William.  English  orator  and  statesman..  1750— 1810 
Win  d5m,  William.  American  financier  and  secretary  of  the 

United  States  treasury... . . . . . . 1827—1891 

Wine  brenner,  John.  American  clergyman.  Founder  of  the 

“Church  of  God” . . . . . . . . .1797 — 1860 

Winer  (vwe-ner),  George  Benedict.  German  theologian  and 

orientalist . . . . . . . . 1789— 11858 

Winkelried.  See  Arnold  yon  Winkeleied. 

WIn§16w,  Edward.  Governor  of  Plymouth  colony . . 1595 — 1655 

Winslow,  Forbes  Benignus.  English  physician  and  writer. . ..1810 — 1874 

Winslow,  Hubbard.  American  clergyman  and  author _ _ 1800—1864 

Winslow,  Jacques  B6nigne.  French  anatomist  and  writer.. . 1669—1760 

Winslow,  John  A.  American  commodore.  (Commander  of  the 

Kearsarge.) _ _ _ _ _ _ 1811 — 1873 

Winslow,  Miron.  American  missionary  and  author . . 1789—1864 

Win  §or,  Justin.  American  author  and  librarian _ _ _ _ 1831 — 1897 

Win  ter,  William.  American  poet  and  critic _ _ _ 1836  - 

Winter,  van,  Jan  Willem.  Dutch  naval  commander _ 1761—1812 

Winterfeld  (vwin  -ter-felt),  von,  Hans  KarL  Prussian  general,  1709 — 1757 

Win  terhalter,  Franz  Saver.  German  portrait  painter _ 1803—1873 

Winther  (vin  -ter),  Rasmus  Villads  Christian  Ferdinand.  Dan¬ 
ish  poet _ _ _ _ _ 1796 — 1876 

Win  throp,  John.  English  governor  of  the  colony  of  Massachu¬ 
setts . ....1588—1649 

Winthrop,  John.  (Son.)  Twice  governor  of  Connecticut . . 1606—1676 

Winthrop,  Robert  Charles.  American  U.  S.  senator . . 1809—1894 

Winthrop,  Theodore.  American  novelist  and  soldier . . 1828 — 1861 

Win' WQOd,  Sir  Ralph.  English  diplomatist  and  statesman . ...1564—1617 

Wirt,  William.  American  lawyer  and  biographer _ 1772 — 1834 

Wise,  Henry  A.  American  politician  and  Confederate  general _ 1806—1876 

Wise,  Henry  Augustus.  American  naval  officer  and  writer _ 1819—1869 

Wiselius  (wi-se’-li-us),  Samuel  I.  Dutch  poet. . . . 1769—1845 

Wiszniewski  (vish-nl-ev'-skl),  Michael.  Polish  historian _ 1794—1866 

With  ering,  William.  English  naturalist _ .1741—1799 

WIth  er§,  George.  English  poet,  satirist  and  soldier.. . . 1588—1667 

With  erspoon,  John,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Scottish-American  patriot 

and  educator _ 1722—1794 

WplcOtt,  John.  (Peter  Pindar.)  English  satiric  poet _ _ 1738 — 1819 

Wolcott,  Oliver.  American  patriot  and  statesman... . ...1726—1797 

Wolcott,  Oliver.  (Son.)  Secretary  of  U.  S.  treasury . .  1760—1833 

Wolf,  Friedrich  August.  German  scholar  and  critic _ _ 1759 — 1824 

Wolf,  Hieronymous.  German  classical  scholar _ _ _ 1516 — 1580 

Wolf,  Johann.  German  jurisconsult  and  compiler . . . . .  1600 

Wolf,  Johann.  German  medical  writer _ _ _ 1537—1616 

Wolf,  von  (fon  vwplf),  Johann  Christian.  German  mathema¬ 
tician  and  philosopher . . 1679—1754 

Wolf,  Johann  Christopher.  Lutheran  divine,  orientalist  and 

biblical  writer  at  Hamburg _ _ 1683—1739 

Wolfe,  Rev.  Charles.  Irish  divine  and  poet _ _ _ 1791 — 1823 

Wolfe,  James.  English  general ;  fell  at  Quebec _ 1726 — 1759 

Wolff,  Oscar  Louis  Bernard.  German  author _ _ _ _ 1799—1851 

Wolff,  Pius  Alexander.  German  actor _ _ _ _ _ 1782—1828 

Wolffl  (vwolf’l),  Joseph.  German  pianist  and  composer _ 1772—1814 

Wol  laston,  Rev.  William.  English  philosophical  writer _ 1659—1724 

Wollaston,  William  Hyde,  M.  D.  English  natural  philosopher _ 1766—1828 

Wpll  stonecraft,  Mary.  (Mrs.  Godwin.)  English  writer . .1759—1797 

Wol§ey,  Thomas.  English  cardinal  and  statesman _ _ 1471 — 1530 

Wolzogen.von  (fonvwolt-so'-gen),  Caroline.  German  authoress, 1763— 1847 

Wood,  Sir  Andrew.  Scottish  admiral _ _ _ . ...14557-1539? 

Wood,  Anthony  h.  English  antiquary  and  biographer _ _ 1632—1695 

Wood,  George  B.  American  physician  and  medical  writer _ 1797 — 1879 

Wood,  De  Volson.  A*merican  engineer  and  physicist _ 1832  - 

Wood,  Isaac.  English  painter  and  humorist . . 1689—1752 

Wood,  Sir  Matthew,  M.  P.  Lord  mayor  of  London_ 1768—1843 


bdil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.  ph  =  f. 

-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d§L 
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Wood,  Robert.  ( Palmyra  Wood.)  Irish  archaeologist . 1716—1771 

Wood,  Thomas  J.  American  general _ _ _ _ 1825  - — - 

Wood,  Thomas  W.  American  genre  painter . _ . _ . . 1823 — 1903 

Wood  all,  John.  English  surgeon.. . . . . 1556?-1616? 

Wpod  bridge,  Wm.  Channing.  American  educational  writer . 1794—1845 

Wood  bury,  Levi.  American  jurist  and  statesman. . 1789—1851 

Wood  cock,  Robert.  English  composer  and  painter  _ _ 1692 — 1728 

Wood  deson,  Dr.  Richard.  English  jurist  and  law  writer _ 1745 — 1822 

WQOd'fall,  William.  English  journalist  and  parliamentary  re¬ 
porter . . . . . . . ..1745  or  6 — 1803  ' 

Wood  head,  Abraham.  English'  Roman  Catholic  writer _ - —  1678 

Wood’house,  Robert.  English  mathematician  and  astronomer... 1773— 1827 

WQOd§,  Leonard,  D.  D.  American  divine. _ _ _ _ _ _ 1774—1854 

Woods,  William  B.,  LL.  D.  American  jurist  and  general _ 1824—1887 

Wood  vllle,  Anthony,  Earl  Rivers.  English  peer  and  poet;  be¬ 
headed... . . . . ....1442—1483 

Woodville,  or  Wydville,  Elizabeth.  (Sister-)  Queen  of  Edward 

IV__ . . -  1486 

Woodville,  William,  M.  D.  English  medical  writer _ _ 1752 — 1805 

Wood  ward,  Henry.  English  comedian . . 1717 — 1777 

Woodward,  John.  English  geologist . . . 1665—1728 

Woodward,  Joseph.  American  army  surgeon  and  scientist.. . .1833—1884 

Woodward,  Samuel  Bayard,  M.  D.  American  physician . . 1787—1850 

Woodward,  Dr.  Samuel  P.  English  geologist . . . . ..1821 — 1865 

Wood  worth,  Samuel.  American  editor  and  writer.  Author  of 

The  Old  Oaken  Bucket . . . . . . . . 1785—1842 

Wool,  John  E.  American  general . . . . . 1789 — 1869 

Wool  h6u.se,  John  Thomas.  English  surgeon  and  oculist . .  1730 

Wool  lett,  William.  English  engraver _ _ 1735 — 1785 

Wpol’mAn,  John.  American  quaker.  Abolitionist . . . 1720—1773 

Wool'se^,  Melancthon  Taylor.  United  States  naval  officer . 1782—1838 

Woolsey,  Theodore  Dwight,  D.  D.,LL.  D.  American  scholar  and 

writer _ _ _ _ 1801 — 1889 

Wool  ston,  Rev.  Thomas.  English  theological  writer. . 1669—1733 

Wooster,  David.  American  revolutionary  general . . 1710 — 1777 

Woot  ton,  John.  English  painter _ _ _ _ 1720—1765 

Worcester  (wps-ter),  Edward  Somerset,  Marquis  of.  English 

peer  and  inventor _ _ _ _ _ _ 1667 

Worcester,  Joseph  Emerson,  LL.  D.  American  geographer  and 

lexicographer _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1784 — 1865 

Worcester,  Noah,  D.  D.  American  Congregational  divine _ 1758—1838 

Word  en,  JohnLorimer.  American  commodore  (Com.  Monitor .)  A8\9> — 1897 
Word  sworth,  Rev.  Christopher,  D.  D.  Master  of  Trinity  College. 

(Ecclesiastical  Biography.) _ _ _ _ _ 1774 — 1846 

Wordsworth,  William.  English  poet _ _ _ _ 1770 — 1850 

Worl  idge,  Thomas.  English  portrait  painter  and  engraver _ 1700—1766 

Wor  mius,  Olaus.  Danish  physician,  antiquary,  historian . ..1588—1654 

Woronicz  (vo-ro'-nitch),  John  Paul.  Polish  prelate  and  poet.. .1757 — 1829 

Worth,  William  Jenkins.  American  general _ _ _ 1794—1849 

Worth  ington,  Thomas.  Governor  of  Ohio _ 1773 — 1827 

Wort  ley,  Emmeline  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  Lady.  English  writer. .1806 — 1855 

Wot  ton,  Sir  Henry.  English  diplomatist  and  author _ 1568 — 1639 

Wotton,  Rev.  William, D.  D.  English  divine,  critic,  and  historian.1666— 1726 

W outers,  Francis.  Flemish  painter.  Assassinated.. . . . 1614 — 1659 

Wou  vprman,  Philip.  Dutch  painter _ _ ...1620—1668 

Wrangell,  von  (fon  vrang'-pl),  Ferdinand  Petrovitch,  Baron. 

Russian  explorer  and  governor  of  Russian  America _ 17967-1870 

Wraxall  (raks-al),  Nathaniel  William,  Baronet.  English  author.  1751— 1831 

Wren  (ren),  Christopher,  Sir.  English  architect _ 1632 — 1723 

Wright  (rlt),  Frances.  (Mme.  D'Arusmont.)  Scottish  reformer... 1795 — 1853 

Wright,  Horatio  G.  American  general  and  chief  of  engineers _ 1820 — 1899 

Wright,  Silas.  American  statesman . .  1795—1847 

Wright,  Thomas.  English  antiquary,  born  in  Wales _ 1810 — 1877 

Wright,  William.  British  orientalist,  born  in  Bengal _ 1830 — 1889 

Wrottesley  (rots-li),  John,  Baron.  English  astronomer _ 1798—1867 

Wurmser  (vwprm'-zer),  Dagobert  Sigismund.  Austrian  general.  1724— 1797 

Wurtz  (viirts),  Charles  Adolphe.  French  chemist _ 1817 — 1884 

Wy  att,  James.  English  architect _ _ _ 1743—1813 

Wyatt,  Matthew  Digby,  Sir.  English  architect  and  author _ 1820—1877 

Wyatt,  Richard  James.  English  sculptor _ _ _ 1795—1850 

Wyatt,  Thomas,  Sir.  English  courtier,  statesman  and  poet _ 1503—1542 

Wych  erley,  William.  English  dramatist . . . . . ...16407-1715 

Wyc  lif,  Wycliffe  or  Wick'liffe,  John.  English  ecclesiastical  re¬ 
former  _ ! _ _ 13247-1384 

Wykeham  (wik'-am),  William.  English  ecclesiastic  and  states¬ 
man  _ ; - - - •- - 1324—1404 

Wy  man,  Jeffries.  American  anatomist . . . ...1814—1874 

Wyndham  (wind'-am),  William,  Sir.  English  statesman . ...1687—1740 

fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite, 


Born.  Died. 


Wyse,  Lucian  Napolikm  Bonaparte.  French  engineer.  Surveyor  of 

the  isthmus  of  Panama - - - - - - 

Wyss  (vwi s) ,  Johann  Rudolf.  Swiss  writer.  Author  of  Swiss  Fam¬ 
ily  Bobinson. . . . . . _ 

Wythe  (with),  George.  American  jurist.  Signer  of  Declaration  of 

Independence... - - - - - 

Wyttenbach  (wit -pn-bak),  Daniel.  Swiss  philologist . 


1844  - 

1781—1830 

1726—1806 

1746—1820 


X. 


Xaupi  (gzo-pi),  Joseph.  French  antiquary . 1688—1778 

Xavier  (zav'-I-er),  St.  Francis.  (The  Apostle  of  the  Indies.) 

Spanish  Jesuit  missionary - - - - - - 1506  1552 

Xavier  de  Menezes  (sha-ve-er  de  me-ne-zes),  Francisco. 

Countof  Ericeira.  Portuguese  general  and  writer . ..1673—1743 

Xenocrates  (zp-nok-ra-tez).  Greek  philosopher — . b.  c.  396—  314 

Xenophanes  (z?-nof -u-nez).  Greek  philosopher  and  poet..B,  c.  6287-  520? 

Xenophon  (zen  -6-fon).  Athenian  historian  and  general - b.  o.  4457-  355? 

Xeres,  de(de  ze -res), Francisco.  Spanish  historian  with  Pizarro,  15047-1570? 

Xerxes  (zerks'-ez).  (Xerxes  the  Great.)  King  of  Persia - b.  c. -  465 

Ximenes  (zi-me  -nez),  Francisco.  (Ximenes  de  Cisneros.)  Span¬ 
ish  cardinal  and  statesman _ _ _ _ 1437 — 1517 

Xy fender  (kse-lan-dpr),  Gulicelmus  or  William.  German 

scholar _ 1532  1576 

Xylander,  von  (fon  kse-lan  -der),  Joseph  Karl.  German  mili¬ 
tary  writer _ _ 1794—1854 


Y. 


Yakoob'  Bey.  Toorkoman  warrior.  Assassinated _ _ ...1820 — 1877 

Yale,  Elihu.  Patron  of  Yale  College . . . . . 1649—1721 

Yancey  (yan  -si),  William  Lowndes.  American  politician . 1814—1863 

Yar'rpll,  William.  British  naturalist . . . . . . 1784 — 1856 

Yates,  Edmund  Hodgson.  English  novelist . . . 1831—1894 

Yates,  Richard.  WTar  governor  of  Illinois _ _ _ _ 1818—1873 

Yates,  William.  English  missionary  and  orientalist . . 1792—1845 

Yeame§,  William  Frederick.  English  painter . . . . 1835  - 

Yonge  (yung),  Charles  Duke.  English  biographer  and  historian.  1812— 1891 

Yonge,  Charlotte  Mary.  English  novelist.  .  _ _ 1823 — 1901 

York,  Edmund  of  Langley,  First  Duke  of ...  _ _ 1341 — 1402 

Yorke,  Charles,  Lord  Morden.  English  jurist  and  statesman _ 1722 — 1770 

Yorke,  Charles  Philip.  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England.. . 1690 — 1764 

You  mans,  Edward  Livingston.  American  scientist _ _ 1821 — 1887 

Young,  Arthur.  English  agriculturist _ ...1741—1820 

Young,  Brigham.  Leader  and  high  priest  of  the  Mormons _ 1801 — 1877 

Young,  Charles  Augustus.  American  astronomer . . . 1834  - — - 

Young,  Edward.  English  poet . 1684—1765 

Young,  John  Russell.  American  newspaper  correspondent  and 

author _ 1841—1899 

Young,  Thomas.  English  physician  and  physicist... _ _ 1773 — 1829 

Ypsilanti  (Ip-se-lan -te)  or  Ypsilan  tis,  Alexander,  Prince. 

Greek  patriot  and  general. 1 _ _ _ _ _ 1792 — 1828 

Yule,  Henry,  Sir.  English  geographer  and.general . . . ...1820 — 1889 

Yvon  (e- von  ),  Adolphe.  French  historical  painter _ 1817—1893 


z. 

Zabaglia  (dza-bal  -ya),  Niccolo.  Italian  architect  and  inventor. 1674— 1750 
Zabarella  (dza-ba-rel  -la),  Francesco.  (The  Cardinal  of  Flor¬ 


ence.)  Italian  ecclesiastic  and  writer _ _ _ 1339 — 1417 

Zach,  von  (fon  zach) ,  Franz  Xaver,  Baron.  German  astronomer. 1754 — 1832 

Zahn  (tsan),  Johann  Karl  Wilhelm.  German  art-writer . 1800—1871 

Zalin  ski,  Edmund  Louis  Gray.  American  soldier  and  inventor.. 1849  - 

Zaluski  (za-loos  -ke),  Jozef  Andrzej.  Polish  bibliophile _ 1702—1774 

Zamacois  (tha-ma-ko  -es),  Eduardo.  Spanish  painter _ 1842—1871 

Zamojski,  or  Zamoyski  (za-moi'-ske),  Andrzej,  Count.  Polish 

statesman _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1716—1792 

Zamojski,  Jan.  Polish  statesman,  general  and  scholar _ 1541 — 1605 

Zampieri  (dzam-pe-e  -re),  Camillo.  Italian  poet. _ _ 1701—1784 

Zanchi 4dzan  -k€),  Girolamo.  Italian  religious  reformer _ 1516 — 1590 

Zarate,  de  (de  tha-ra'-te),  Agostin.  Spanish  historian.. . .1493 — 1560? 

Zarco  (zar -ko),  Joao  Gonzalez.  Portuguese  navigator.. . lived  1419 

Zea  (the  -a),  Don  Francisco  Antonio.  South  American  statesman. 1770 — 1822 

Zeller  (tsel'-pr),  Jules  Sylvain.  French  historian . . 1820  - - 

Zelter  (tsel  -ter),  Karl  Friedrich.  German  composer _ 1758 — 1832 


camel,  her,  th§re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
cur,  rdle,  full;  try,  Syrian,  ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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Born.  Died. 

Zenc  (ze’-no).  Greek  philosopher.  Founder  of  the  Stoic 

school . . . . B.  c.  358?-  260? 

Zeno  of  Elea.  Greek  philosopher . . . . b.  c.  493? - 

Zeno.  {The  Isaurian.)  Emperor  of  the  East.. . _ . .  426?- 491 

Zeno  (dze'-no),  Apostolo.  Italian  historian  and  poet . . 1668 — 1750 

Zeno,  Carlo.  Grand  admiral  of  Venice. . 1334?- 1418 

Zeno,  Nicolb.  Venetian  navigator _ _ _ _ _ _ .1330—1395 

Zenobia  (ze-n5  -bi-a),  Septimia.  Queen  of  Palmyra  . . . .  280 

Zetterstedt  (zet’-ter-stet),  Johan  Wilhelm.  Swedish  naturaiist.1785 — 1874 

Zeuxis  (zuks-is).  Greek  painter  of  the  human  form . b.  c.  464?-  396 

Ziegler  (tsegch’-lcr),  Friedrich  Wilhelm.  German  actor  and 

dramatist . . . . . . 1758—1827 

Ziethen,  von  (fon  tse-t^n),  Hans  Joachim.  Prussian  general. ..1699— 1786 
Zimmermann,  von  (zim  -er-man;  Ger. pron.  fontsim'-er-man), 

Johann  Georg.  Swiss  physician  and  philosopher. . ...1728 — 1795 

Zimmern  (tslm  -mern),  Helen.  German  English  authoress _ 1846  - 

ZIn'zendorf  von  {Ger.  pron.  fon  tsin'-ts$n-dorf),  Nikolaus 

Ludwig,  Count.  Restorer  of  the  Moravian  sect... _ 1700 — 1760 

Zis'ka,  or  Zizk?.,  Jan.  Bohemian  general  and  leader  of  Hussites.  1380?-1424 

Zoega  (zo-e-ga),  Georg.  Danish  archaeologist . 1755—1809 

Zola  (zo-la),  Emile.  French  novelist . . 1840  1902 


4731 

Bom.  Died. 

Zol  llcoffer,  Felix  Kirk.  American  soldier  and  Confederate  gen¬ 
eral., _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1812—1862 

Zollikofer  (tsol’-e-ko-fer),  Georg  Joachim.  Swiss  pulpit  orator. 1730— 1788 
Zoroas  ter.  Persian  philosopher.  Founder  of  Magian  Persian 

religion _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ unknown 

Zorrilla  y  Moral  (thor-ril'-ya  e  m5-ral),  Don  JosA  Spanish 

poet  and  dramatist... _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1817—1898 

Zschokke  (tshok-eh),  Johann  Heinrich  Daniel.  German  author.1771 — 1848 
Zuccarelli  (dzok-ka-rel'-le),  Francesco.  Italian  landscape 

painter . . . . . . . . ...1702 — 1788 

Zuccaro  (dzok  -ka-ro)  or  Zucchero  (dzok'-k6-ro),  Federigo. 

Italian  painter.. . , _ _ _ 1543?-1609 

Zukertort  (tspk  -$r-tort),  J.  H.  German-Russian  chess  player..  1842 — 1888 

Zumpt,  Karl  Timotheus.  German  philologist.. . . . . . 1792—1849 

Zurbaran  (thdr-ba-ran'),  Francisco.  Spanish  painter _ 1598—1662 

Zurita  (thd-re-ta),  Gerdnimo.  Spanish  historian... _ _ 1512 — 1580 

Zwlng'er,  Theodore.  {The  Elder.)  Swiss  physician . . 1533 — 1588 

Zwlng  li,  Ulric  or  Huldreich.  {Lat.  Zuin'glius.)  Swiss  re¬ 
former  and  patriot _ _ _ _ _ _ 1484 — 1531 

Zwirner  (tsvwer-r  -npr) ,  Ernst  Friedrich.  German  architect... 1802 — 1861 
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